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No.  181,  Vol.  X.— JANUARY  1,  1863. 


Prologue. — With  the  present  number  of  this  Journal  the 
proprietor  presents  to  each  purchaser  a  copy  of  an  Almanac 
adapted  for  the  pocket-book,  containing  a  mass  of  matter 
useful  and  interesting  to  photographers.  The  present  brochure 
has  been  compiled  and  prepared  by  Mr.  James  Martin,  the 
author  of  a  series  of  papers  entitled  Notes  on  Photographic 
Chemicals ,  together  with  some  others  of  a  kindred  character, 
which  have  already  appeared  in  our  pages.  Our  readers  will 
and  that  the  general  character  and  arrangement  have  not  been 
varied  materially  from  those  adopted  by  Mr.  Highley,  who 
edited  the  two  previous  Almanacs,  viz.,  those  for  1861  and  1862, 
find  most  of  the  tables  found  in  them  have  been  retained,  besides 
some  new  ones  added.  The  various  formulas  and  processes  have 
been  all  either  remodelled  or  altogether  replaced  by  newer  ones, 
in  accordance  with  the  increased  knowledge  derived  from  the 
experience  of  the  past  year  ;  and  every  effort  has  been  made  to 
render  the  Almanac  a  handy  and  reliable  book  of  reference  for 
the  followers  of  our  art-science. 

In  addition  to  the  presentation  with  the  current  number  the 
Almanac  will  be  on  sale  at  the  Publishers’,  at  the  nominal  price 
of  threepence  per  copy. 

We  have  now  to  offer  a  word  or  two  upon  a  theme  that  we  are  by 
no  means  fond  of — ourselves  ;  but  as  members  of  parliament  are 
expected  to  explain  their  policy  to  their  constituents  at  certain  or 
uncertain  intervals  of  time,  we  are  in  a  measure  bound  to  follow  a 
similar  course.  We  have  done  our  best  to  cultivate  our  foreign 
relations,  so  as  to  keep  our  readers  au  courant  with  the  advance 
in  our  art  abroad.  The  accession  of  Mr.  Coleman  Sellers-  as  our 
American  correspondent  has  been  acceptable  to  our  readers  wTe 
have  no  doubt ;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  be  the 
means  of  cultivating  feelings  of  amity  and  good-will  between 
photographers  of  both  nations.  M.  Lacan  has  continued  his 
communications  from  Paris,  while  M.  Vidal  keeps  us  well 
informed  as  to  the  proceedings  of  photographers  at  Marseilles, 
aud  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven  performs  a  like  office  for  Belgium. 
We  have  not  failed  to  secure  contributions  to  our  pages  from 
men  of  renown  in  the  respective  branches  of  science  allied  to 
our  compound  one,  wherever  they  were  to  be  obtained ;  and  as 
a  proof  that  our  endeavours  have  been  appreciated,  we  may  men¬ 
tion  that  the  Publisher  has  been  obliged  to  reprint,  during  the 
past  year,  several  of  the  back  numbers ;  and  though  he  has  offered 
full  price  for  copies  of  such  numbers,  our  readers  have  preferred 
to  retain  them.  Even  of  the  volume  just  concluded,  several 
numbers  are  now  out  of  print.  It  has,  therefore,  been  found 
needful  to  make  arrangements  for  their  reproduction  ;  and,  in 
order  to  encourage  a  branch  of  our  art  that  is  daily  being  de¬ 
veloped  to  further  utility,  the  Publisher  has  arranged  to  press 
photolithography  into  his  service  for  the  purpose.  To  prevent 
inconvenience  hereafter,  each  number  of  the  Journal  will  in 
future  be  stereotyped.  Had  we  been  so  inclined,  we  might  have 
spoken  of  a  very  large  accession  to  the  number  of  our  subscribers 
throughout  the  world  during  the  past  year ;  but  we  have  avoided 
troubling  our  readers  with  anything  more  about  ourselves  than 


these  bare  facts,  preferring  rather  to  let  them  speak  for  therm 
selves.  In  conclusion,  we  have  only  to  state  that  our  aid  is, 
as  usual,  at  the  service  of  such  correspondents  as  desire  to 
consult  us  in  any  of  their  photographic  difficulties. 

Our  Annual  Retrospect.— According  to  our  usual  custom 
at  the  commencement  of  each  succeeding  year,  we  take  a  retros¬ 
pective  glance  at  the  progress  that  has  been  made  during  the 
past  twelve  months  in  the  various  branches  of  our  art ;  not  only 
with  a  view  to  reckoning  our  gains  and  losses,  but  also  for  the 
purpose  of  deciding  in  what  direction  our  efforts  for  the  future 
should  be  made. 

Amongst  our  gains,  one  of  the  most  important,  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  is  the  legislative  enactment  termed  the  Artistic 
Copyright  Act,  by  which  protection  is  secured  to  photographers, 
by  very  simple  machinery,  for  their  unquestionable  property, — 
the  fruit  of  their  hands  and  brains. 

One  of  our  principal  losses  is  the  grand  opportunity  missed 
at  the  recent  International  Exhibition  of  comparing  side  by 
side  the  works  of  photographers  of  all  nations,  and  of  making 
such  a  display  as  could  not  have  failed  to  have  impressed  the 
outside  public  with  a  more  just  idea  of  the  importance  of  pho¬ 
tography,  especially  in  its  power  of  expressing  the  conceptions 
of  the  artist’s  mind,  no  less  than  in  its  capability  of  repro¬ 
ducing,  with  an  accuracy  unchallengeable,  the  forms  of  objects 
presented  to  the  scrutinising  gaze  of  the  cyclopean  visual  organ 
of  the  camera.  For  this  serious  omission  the  Royal  Com¬ 
missioners  are  the  chief  delinquents.  British  photographers 
were  eager  for  the  collections  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe 
being  exhibited  together.  We  were  told  that  some  of  our 
Continental  neighbours — especially  our  French  allies — abso¬ 
lutely  declined  to  contribute  to  a  united  collection  ;  but  the 
authorities  were  firm  where  they  should  have  given  way,  and 
yielding  where  firmness  would  have  been  a  virtue,  in  many 
other  matters  beside  those  relating  to  our  department.  Our 
French  friends  certainly  could  not  have  feared  rivalry,  therefore 
the  only  other  reasonable  explanation  of  their  refusal  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  a  united  collection  (if  such  refusal  really  occurred)  is 
apprehension  lest  there  should  not  have  been  a  sufficient  indica¬ 
tion  of  their  individuality  to  have  secured  to  themselves  the 
honour  that  their  productions  would  certainly  earn.  This 
would  have  been  a  very  simple  difficulty  to  have  overcome. 
We  do  not  believe  that  had  the  decision  been  for  a  confederated 
gathering  they  would  have  been  so  foolish  as  to  have  been 
absentees.  The  picture  gallery  was  arranged  on  the  associated 
plan,  and  was  deservedly  a  great  success,  yet  no  individuality 
was  there  lost.  The  old  proverb  runs — “  It  is  of  no  use  crying 
over  spilt  milk;”  but  we  cannot  forbear  lamenting  over  a  loss, 
however  irreparable,  that  all  photographers  must  deplore. 

Undoubtedly  the  commercial  aspect  of  photography  was 
benefited  by  the  International  Exhibition — its  value  in  illus¬ 
tration  of  general  goods,  machinery,  processes,  &c.,  &c.,  having 
been  everywhere  recoguised  ;  but  this  was  in  spite  of,  rather  than 
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in  consequence  of  anything  to  which  it  was  indebted  to  the 
Royal  Commissioners.  There  is  one  consolation,  however,  in 
this  reflection,  that  its  vitality  must  indeed  have  been  great, 
or  it  could  not  have  prospered  to  the  extent  that  it  has  done 
under  the  adverse  influences  to  which  it  was  subjected. 

The  most  vigorous  efforts,  in  practical  photography,  have  been 
devoted  towards  the  attainment  of  a  process  by  which  dried 
plates  may  be  prepared  and  kept  in  a  condition  for  instantaneous 
work ;  and  though  the  solution  of  this  problem  has  only  been 
partially  accomplished,  we  have  no  reason  to  be  otherwise  than 
well  satisfied  with  the  progress  that  has  been  made.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  excellent  sensitive  dry  plates  of  Dr.  Hill  Norris’s 
preparation  by  a  process  not  made  public,  pictures  have  been 
occasionally  taken  by  several  amateurs  and  others  upon  plates 
prepared  by  the  Fothergill  and  tannin  processes  and  their 
modifications,  with  very  short,  if  not  instantaneous  exposure. 
Major  Russell  has  made  several  important  improvements  in 
his  tannin  process,  especially  in  connexion  with  development, 
— in  which  direction,  by  the  way,  our  hopes  of  still  further  ad¬ 
vance  chiefly  lie  at  present. 

Mr.  Glover,  Major  Russell,  and  others,  have  demonstrated 
that  ammonia  can  be  so  applied  as  to  exert  a  direct  developing 
action,  or  to  set  free  forces  otherwise  held  in  check  that  possess 
this  quality.  There  are  some  other  interesting  features  worth 
further  examination  in  the  process  of  development  by  aid  of 
ammonia.  Much  attention  has  been  devoted  towards  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  artistic  qualities  in  photographs;  and,  though  there  is 
still  room  for  further  improvement,  a  very  considerable  amount 
of  progress  is  perceptible,  and,  what  ensures  continued  en¬ 
deavours  in  this  direction,  the  public  taste  in  this  respect  has 
been  materially  elevated. 

The  optical  requirements  of  photographers  have  been  minis- 
cred  to  by  modifications  and  improvements  in  the  construction 
of  lenses,  in  their  production  for  special  purposes  by  the  lens- 
makers  both  in  this  country  and  abroad  ;  but  we  are  not  aware 
of  any  actual  novelty  of  principle  having  been  introduced 
during  the  past  year,  the  nearest  approach  thereto  being  the 
“  globe  lenses,”  constructed  by  Harrison,  of  New  York,  and 
first  introduced  into  this  coun  try  by  Mr.  Atkinson,  of  Liverpool. 
We  may  remaik,  en  passant,  that  we  are  informed  the  whole  of 
the  first  consignment  has  been  disposed  of,  and  have  seen 
documentary  evidence  showing  that  some  at  least  of  the  pur¬ 
chasers  have  been  well  pleased  with  their  acquisitions. 

The  theory  of  the  constitution  of  the  photographic  image 
lias  received  its  due  share  of  attention  ;  but,  beyond  a  few  facts 
of  a  negative  character,  little  has  been  elicited  towards  a  satis¬ 
factory  settlement  of  the  points  in  dispute  in  connexion  with 
this  subject.  Mr.  Malone  has  pronounced  decidedly  in  favour 
of  the  absolutely  metallic  theory;  but,  from  the  data  furnished 
by  himself,  we  believe  he  has  quite  as  good  grounds  for  arriving 
at  an  opposite  conclusion.  The  subject  is,  however,  much  too 
im  portant  to  allow  of  more  than  a  casual  mention  in  the  present 
article  :  our  space  will  not  permit  its  full  discussion.  The  most 
important  practical  feature  belonging  to  this  inquiry  is  that 
enunciated  by  Mr.  Spi Her,  —  the  absolute  impossibility,  with 
our  present  knowledge  and  resources,  of  removing  all  the  silver 
from  its  compound  with  albumen,  the  action  of  liydrosulphate 
of  ammonia  Upon  the  whites  of  an  albutnenised  proof  invariably 
detecting  the  presence  of  the  metallic  base  after  the  print 
had  been  treated  with  all  the  known  solvents  for  silver  and 
its  compounds.  We  regard  this  as  one  of  the  weakest  points  in 
our  present  printing  processes,  and  cannot  help  feeling  that  albu¬ 
men  must  sooner  or  later  be  entirely  abandoned  for  positives. 

<tur  printing  processes  have  been  frequently  discussed  in  all 
their  respective  details,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  removal  of 
certain  little  ine< mvenionccs  which  have,  or  are  thought  to  have, 
been  introduced  with  the  gold-toning  processes.  Partly  to  meet 
these  difficulties,  and  partly  to  avoid  the  inartistic  effect  of 
nlhmueuiscd  paper,  a  new  process  has  been  introduced  by  Mr. 
il.  Cooper,  jun.,  in  which  the  principle  involved  is  the  substitu¬ 


tion  of  resinous  substances,  insoluble  in  water,  for  the  albumen, 
with  the  intention  of  keeping  the  image  on  the  surface  of  tho 
paper  and  also  of  preventing  the  injurious  action  of  the  united 
forces  of  air  and  moisture.  It  has  been  alleged  by  our  Amcri 
can  brethren  that  this  is  not  a  novelty  in  principle,  it  having 
been  employed  and  abandoned  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Snelling,  in 
the  United  States.  We  cannot,  of  course,  dispute  such  an  assertion ; 
but  we  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  process  was  not  gene¬ 
rally,  if  at  all,  known  in  this  country  until  Mr.  Cooper  published 
it,  nor  do  we  believe  that  he  was  indebted  to  anything  but  his 
own  ingenuity  for  its  introduction.  We  must  al  o  accord  to  him 
our  congratulations  upon  the  modesty  of  his  claims  with  respect 
to  his  process,  and  our  sincere  hope  that  it  may  be  still  further 
rendered  available.  We  must,  however,  admit  that  at  present 
we  do  not  perceive  much,  if  any,  advantage  over  plain  paper 
printing.  So  far  as  we  have  yet  seen,  there  is  the  same 
absence  of  transparency  in  the  deep  shadows  as  is  perceptible 
in  plain  paper  proofs,  while  the  trouble  of  manipulation  is  not 
less  with  this  process.  We  are  not  assured,  either,  of  the  greater 
permanency  of  the  prints  over  those  on  albumeuised  paper, 
consequently  still  less  so  over  those  on  plain  paper — our  appre¬ 
hensions  arising  from  the  well-known  oxidable  nature  of  the 
resinous  bodies  generally.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  ex¬ 
perience  may  prove  such  fears  to  be  groundless,  though  the 
tendency  of  the  whites  to  become  slightly  tinted  of  a  yellowish 
hue  lean  towards  an  opposite  conclusion  ;  and  this  we  consider 
the  chief  objection  to  such  a  tendency,  the  slight  tone  ac¬ 
quired  not  generally  injuring  the  artistic  effect.  We  regard 
this  process  as  decidedly  worthy  of  further  efforts  towards  its 
perfection. 

One  of  the  most  important  announcements  has  been  that  of 
Col.  Sir  Henry  James  regarding  the  capability  of  bichromate  of 
potash  and  gelatine  for  producing  half-tone.  It  is  not  only 
important  in  connexion  with  photozincography  and  photolitho¬ 
graphy",  but  also  with  a  view  to  the  direct  production  of  photo¬ 
graphic  proofs  in  printers’  ink.  Much  yet  remains  to  be  done 
in  order  to  bring  this  quality  into  practical  use.  The  threshold 
of  a  new  era  may  have  been  crossed,  but  we  are  as  yet  barely 
beyond  the  threshold.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  plan  sug¬ 
gested  by  Mr.  Emerson  J.  Reynolds  for  preserving  more  half¬ 
tone  in  iron  prints  may  be  available  here, — that  of  washing  away 
the  unliglited  or  partially-lighted  portions  of  the  print  by  a 
solution  that  does  not  act  upon  the  substance  reduced,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  solution  formed  in  the  first  washing  water. 

We  have  but  a  word  or  two,  in  conclusion,  to  add  to  this  slight 
summary  of  the  past.  May  our  progress  be  as  marked  and 
certain  during  the  next,  as  during  the  past,  twelve  months;  and 
may  our  readers  enjoy — A  Happy  New  Year  ! 


EXPERIMENTS  ON  DRY  PLATE  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

By  Major  Bussell. 

On  reading,  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  of  December 
1st,  the  very  interesting  account  by  Mr.  Keene  of  a  new  dry 
process,  which  I  have  not  yet  found  an  opportunity  of  trying,  it 
struck  me  that  an  account  of  some  experiments  which  I  made  three 
or  four  years  ago  might  be  of  use,  by  showing  some  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  to  be  avoided  in  this  way  of  working,  though  I  did  not  hit 
on  exactly  the  same  method,  and  was  not  very  successful. 

First,  1  tried  a  modification  of  the  Fothergill  process,  suggested, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  by  Mr.  Hardwich.  A  number  of  plates 
were  excited  and  washed  in  the  same  portion  of  distilled  water, 
and  were  then  thoroughly  freed  from  nitrate  of  silver  by  washing 
in  common  water.  The  plates  were  successively  coated  with  albu¬ 
men,  which  was  washed  off  in  the  first  washing  water,  and  were 
then  thoroughly  washed  and  dried.  By  this  method  considerable 
sensitiveness  was  obtained  with  complete  freedom  from  stains,  as 
far  as  I  can  recollect ;  but,  unless  the  collodion  was  in  a  particular 
state,  the  development  was  difficult  and  the  negative  feeble,  while 
even  when  this  difficulty  was  avoided  the  film  had  so  great  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  split  off  the  plate  on  drying  that  this  method  would 
not  succeed  on  any  but  small  plates  without  some  preliminary 
coating. 
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A  solution  of  gum  arabic  was  afterwards  used  in  place  of  albu¬ 
men  in  the  same  way,  and  about  the  same  amount  of  sensitiveness 
was  produced  with  sufficient  intensity,  but  smears  of  intense 
blackness  came  out  on  developing,  which  showed  that  some  com¬ 
pound  adhering  to  the  film  was  blackened  by  the  developer  without 
being  acted  on  by  light.  This  matter  might  possibly  have  been 
removed  had  the  plates  been  washed  under  a  heavy  stream  of 
water;  and  perhaps  Mr.  Keene’s  method  of  applying  the  gum  after 
the  nitrate  of  silver  may  prevent  its  adhesion. 

By  washing  off  the  gum  with  water  which  contained  no  ni¬ 
trate  the  stains  Avere  avoided,  and  the  plates  in  some  respects 
answered  well ;  but  another  difficulty  remained.  In  all  cases 
where  the  gum  was  washed  off  before  drying  the  film  expanded 
in  the  most  extraordinary  way  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  till 
it  was  like  a  bag  of  water  attached  only  at  the  edges  to  the  plate. 
On  pricking  the  corner  on  which  it  was  set  to  drain,  the  film  ad¬ 
hered  to  the  glass  in  drying,  but  was  apt  to  show  wrinkles.  It  did 
not  become  loose  on  being  moistened  again.  This  loosening  could 
be  in  a  great  measure  prevented  by  using  a  very  dilute  solution  of 
gum  ;  but  then  the  development  was  difficult  and  feeble,  and  the 
image  of  insufficient  intensity. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  principal  difficulties  likely  to  occur  in 
Mr.  Keene’s  new  process  will  be  the  following  -1st.  A  strong  ten¬ 
dency  in  the  film  to  leave  the  glass  on  washing  off  the  preserva¬ 
tive,  if  this  be  at  all  concentrated.  2nd.  A  liability  to  stains  in  an 
unskilful  hand.  3rd.  A  difficulty  in  developing  to  sufficient  inten¬ 
sity  with  some  collodions,  especially  if  used  Avitli  dilute  preserva¬ 
tive.  When  tannin  plates  are  prepared  in  the  ordinary  Avay  it 
makes  no  difference,  except  a  slight  variation  in  colour,  Avhether 
the  Avliole  of  the  tannin  is  removed  by  washing  before  develop¬ 
ment  or  is  retained  Avitli  the  developing  liquid.  It  is  evident 
from  this  that  the  chemical  effect  of  the  tannin  is  not  remoA’ed  by 
washing ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  some  collodions  Avould  not  be 
too  impermeable  when  the  whole  of  a  dilute  preservative  is  Avashed 
out  before  drying.  If  any  considerable  increase  of  sensitiveness 
be  obtained,  it  will  be  Avell  Avorth  Avhile  to  try  to  overcome  these 
possible  difficulties. 


With  regard  to  the  comparative  merits  of  gum  and  tannin,  I 
have  ahvays  found  that  a  mixture  of  both  is  far  better  than  the 
former  alone,  and  gives  a  little  more  sensitiveness  than  Avhen  the 
atter  is  used  alone;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  gum  arabic  has  a 
tendency  to  produce  fogging,  which  must  be  restrained  with  acid 
m  taking  landscape  subjects.  I  suppose,  by  Avbat  he  says  in  his 
communication  to  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  of 
December  15th,  that  Mr.  Keene  finds  this  to  be  the  case,  and  Avitli 
the  addition  of  acid  I  think  that  the  trifling  advantage  in  sensi¬ 
tiveness  Avill  be  lost.  I  have  found  the  use  of  gum  to  produce  an 
increased  tendency  in  the  film  to  leave  the  glass ;  and  a  solution 
containing  gum  aviII  not  admit  of  the  admixture  of  alcohol,  which 
s  of  some  importance,  as  not  only  does  it  preserve  the  liquid,  but 
oy  enabling  it  to  penetrate  the  film  more  readily,  ensures  uni- 
.ormity  of  intensity.  If  solution  of  tannin  be  used  Avithout  alcohol, 
the  lower  part  of  the  plate  m  draining  is  sometimes  more  intense 
than  the  upper  part,  from  having  longer  to  penetrate  before  drying, 
these  reasons  have  led  me  to  prefer  tannin  alone, 
r  J.llave  nevar  found  any  difficulty  in  filtering  a  thin  solution  of 
ndia-rubber  in  benzole.  A  portion  remaining  in  a  gelatinous 
state  retards  the  filtering  the  first  time  ;  but,  if  the  paper  be  of  an 
jpen  porous  texture,  tAvo  ounces  should  pass  through  in  about  ten 
minutes.  A  glass  funnel  should  be  used  with  a  glass  plate  laid  on 

vil/fiL*0  pre.vent  evaporation.  On  changing  the  paper  the  liquid 
vVill  tiltei  again  quite  as  quickly  as  water. 

in^J.  ^Pfience  quite  agrees  with  that  of  Mr.  Keene  as  to  the 
m suitability  of  albumen  as  a  previous  coating,  but  I  never  found 
pat  gelatine  produced  any  bad  effects  of  a  similar  kind 

LPnawHWier  surprised  filld  that  Mr.  Keene  has  not 'succeeded 
fcV®.  ammonia  development.  If  he  tried  it  with  plates 

fe?.d  bj  mS  “T  T th°Td  1  cannot>  of  course,  tell  what  differ- 
|mce  this  would  make ;  but  I  suspect,  from  the  fogging  taking  place 

n  the  acid  development,  that  the  plates  might  not  have  been 
lufficiently  washed  after  the  alkaline  liquid  had  been  used.  I  have 

I  Sf?6  r  !  gl'fat  nimfer  ?f  plates  5n  this  waY  with  considerable 
‘ ty,of  treatment,  but  in  no  case  have  seen  the  slightest  ten- 
y  0  ogging,  when  the  precautions  were  taken  which  Avere 
rfn  «Ped  !n^y  aP  communication— although  in  nearly  all  the 
p  a  ®  nperfect ^,nePral.  bap  was  used.’ in  maiw  cases  with  colour- 

Li  ,  lodlon:  The  tannin  solution  Avliich  ansAvered  best  contained 

AoL  J0  graT  1°  the,  ou.nce’  and  the  developer  was  mixed  with 

ienetrlf!nnUgm  t0  ??w  readi]y  over  the  dry  plate  and 

enetrate  the  film  well.  In  this  way  I  found  no  difficulty  in  work¬ 


ing,  without  any  preliminary  coating,  or  with  gelatine,  or  with 
India-rubber,  though  the  presence  of  ammonia,  doubtless,  causes 
a  slightly  increased  tendency  in  the  film  to  become  loose. 

I  have  never  found  that  the  presence  of  a  substratum  of  gelatine, 
when  properly  managed,  or  of  India-rubber,  made  any  difference 
in  sensitiveness  or  in  the  character  of  the  picture,  though  I  have 
tiled  coating  part  of  a  plate  Avitli  gelatine,  and  part  with  India- 
rubber,  leaving  another  part  bare. 


ON  A  MODIFIED  FORM  OF  SPECTROSCOPE. 

By  Professor  O.  N.  Rood,  of  Troy  University,  N.  Y. 

The  brilliant  researches  of  Bunsen  and  Kirchhoff  have  aAvakened  in 
the  scientific  Avorld  an  uncommon  degree  of  interest  in  the  pris¬ 
matic  analysis  of  light,  so  that  all  matter  bearing  on  this  subject 
is  at  present  read  with  interest ;  and  as  the  advancement  of  this 
branch  of  physical  science  is  peculiarly  dependent  on  the  perfection 
of  the  instruments  employed,  the  practical  hints  contained  in  this 
article,  on  the  construction  of  the  spectroscope,  may  not  be  Avithout 
value. 

The  late  experiments  on  the  analysis  of  light  by  a  prism  have 
been  vastly  aided  by  the  introduction  of  a  single  neAv  feature  into 
the.  old  apparatus,  which  dates  back  to  the  time  of  Fraunhofer. 
This,  distinguished  observer  employed  a  slit,  of  an  inch  Avide,  to 
admit  sunlight  or  the  light  from  a  coloured  flame :  the  ray  then 
fell  on  a  flint  glass  prism,  placed  some  tAvelve  feet  from  the  slit, 
and,  emerging  from  this,  it  finally  was  received  by  a  small  tele¬ 
scope.  This  arrangement  of  the  apparatus,  which  Avas  folloAved  by 
most  experimenters  until  Avithin  the  last  few  years,  implied,  of 
course,  the  possession  of  a  perfectly  dark  room,  at  least  sixteen 
feet  long.  The  neAv  feature  Avhich  has  revolutionised  the  old  appa¬ 
ratus,  and  reduced  its  unwieldy  proportions,  is  the  introduction  of 
an  achromatic  lens,  having  a  focus  of  some  ten  inches  behind  the 
slit :  this  renders  the  ra}-s  parallel,  and  capable  of  reception  by  the 
second  or  observing  telescope.  Chving  solely  to  this  ingenious 
addition,  the  spectroscope  has  noAv  become  as  portable,  and  requires 
as  little  space  for  its  manipulation,  as  the  larger  English  micro¬ 
scopes. 

Within  the  last  feAV  months  I  have  constructed,  for  use  in  my 
experiments,  three  spectroscopes,  the  model  of  each  differing  mate¬ 
rially  from  that  used  by  Bunsen  and  Kirchkoff ;  and  it  is  my  pur¬ 
pose  here  to  give  a  description  of  one  of  these  instruments,  which 
has  been  found  remarkably  convenient  and  effective,  but  still  quite 
cheap.  Some  portions  of  its  arrangement  are  quite  neAv,  and  are 
supposed  to  add  very  materially  to  its  effectiveness. 

GENERAL  ARRANGEMENT. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  mahogany  board,  twenty-seven 
inches  long  and  seven  inches  vvide,  resting  on  three  level! ing- 
screAvs.  To  the  front  side  of  the  upright  board,  A,  the  ordinary 
slit  apparatus  is  attached  :  the  condensing  telescope,  t ,  which 


slides  in  a  tube  of  brass,  is  fastened  to  the  other  side.  P  is  a  plate 
of  hi  ass  destined  to  support  the  prism  or  prisms :  its  length  is  ten 
inches,  breadth  six  inches.  This  plate  is  firmly  attached  to  the 
mahogany. board  by  a  brass  column,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
pensing  with  levelling-screAvs,  it  is  made,  once  and  for  all,  to  lie  in 
a  plane,  at  right  angles  with  the  line  of  the  slit.  The  observing 
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telescope,  T,  revolves  on  an  axis  at  B,  and  can  be  brought  into 
every  variety  of  position,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  figure  :  its  eye¬ 
piece  is  adjusted  by  rackwork.  At  M  is  a  mirror  of  Liebig  s 
silvered  glass,  which  can  be  thrown  out  towards  the  right  or  left- 
hand,  as  may  become  necessary.  An  extra  slit,  one-thirtieth  of  an 
inch  wide,  is  placed  at  C.  This  has  the  same  lateral  adjustment 
as  the  mirror.  Of  its  use  I  will  speak  presently  in  detail.  It  has 
not  been  found  necessary  to  employ  rack-work  with  the  condensing 
telescope,  particularly  as,  after  it  has  once  been  focussed,  there  is 
no  need  of  altering  it.  The  proper  position  of  B,  the  axis  around 
which  the  other  telescope  revolves,  is  a  matter  readily  determined 
by  a  few  simple  experiments.  It  is  not  important  that  this  axis 
should  be  placed  in  its  true  position — viz.,  at  right  angles  to  the 
plane  of  P — with  more  than  common  accuracy,  so  that  it  can  be 
shifted  about  on  the  board  without  fear. 

This  spectroscope  is  constructed  so  that  one,  two,  three,  or  four 
prisms  can  be  used  with  it,  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  ob¬ 
server.  When  four  prisms  are  employed,  the  entire  sweep  of  the 
brass  plate  P  is  used,  and  the  condensing  telescope  t  consequently 
must  be  directed  outward  ;  while,  with  a  single  prism,  it  is  directed 
towards  the  centre  of  the  brass  plate  P.  To  effect  this  end  A  is 
made  to  revolve  on  an  axis  which  coincides  with  the  prolongation 
of  the  slit.  This  explains  the  necessity  of  the  lateral  motion  given 
to  the  mirror  and  extra  slit. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  PRISMS. 

The  prisms  are  peculiar  in  make,  and  superior  to  any  hollow 
prisms  that  l  have  seen  :  their  frames  are  of  cast  iron,  the  re¬ 
fracting  angle  being  60°.  In  my  experiments,  after  the  sides  had 
been  worked  true,  plates  of  clear,  truly  plane  glass  were  cemented 
on  them  with  a  mixture  of  glue  and  molasses,  a  little  melted 
resin  being  placed  temporarily  on  the  tips  of  the  four  corners  to 
prevent  the  glass  from  moving  while  the  glue  was  still  wet,  then 
in  a  day  or  two  bisulphide  of  carbon  was  poured  in,  and  the 
aperture  closed  with  a  screw.  So  far  the  construction  was  old, 
and,  as  we  shall  see,  had  little  to  recommend  it.  The  first  time  two 
of  these  prisms  were  used  together  the  results  were  truly  superb  ; 
but,  a  few  days  after,  curious  defects  began  to  develop  themselves. 
Thus,  single  lines  in  the  spectrum  sometimes  appeared  double  or 
broken  across  in  their  length,  and  the  view  became  more  and  more 
•indistinct  the  longer  the  prisms  were  used  :  sometimes  it  could  be 
improved  by  resorting  to  extraordinary  contrivances,  such  as 
throwing  the  observing  telescope  far  out  of  what  was  known  to  be 
its  true  position.  After  some  vexatious  waste  of  time  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that,  while  the  glass  faces  of  the  prisms  seemed  to  the 
naked  eye  still  to  give  undistorted  images  by  reflection,  really 
a  slight  curvature  had  been  induced  in  them  by  the  hardening  of 
the  glue  ;  for,  when  light  from  the  slit  was  allowed  to  fall  on  a  face 
of  a  prism  made  in  this  manner,  and  hence  reflected  into  the 
observing  telescope,  it  was  found  that  the  image  of  the  slit  was 
distorted  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  which  could  not  have  hap- 
penod  had  the  surface  retained  its  original  form.  Farther  optical 
examination  showed  that  the  curvature  was  concave.  This  is,  I 
Suppose,  the  difficulty  which  lias  led  to  the  abandonment  of  liquid 
prisms  for  the  best  scientific  work.  Several  expedients  which 
were  tried  did  not  obviate  the  defect,  so  plates  made  of  a  thicker 
glass  answered  no  better.  This  truly  annoying  problem  was 
finally  s  dvod  in  the  following  way:  the  slightly  curved  faces 
were  allowed  to  remain  on  the  frames  undisturbed,  a  drop  of  clear 
oil  was  then  plaoed  on  one  of  these  faces,  and  on  this  was 
1  v.  1  a  plate  of  clear,  truly  plane  glass,  nearly  as  large  as  that 
attached  to  the  prism  frame.  The  oil  spreading  out  between  the 
plates  ensured  optical  contact,  and,  having  nearly  the  same  index 
of  refraction  as  the  glass,  completely  neutralised  the  slight 
curvature  <ff  the  under  plate.  Each  prismatic  face  received  a 
i  nc<  ting  plate  of  this  kind,  the  fonr  corners  being  touched  with 
r.  dr  q«  oi  melted  electrical  cement,  which  served  to  keep  the  plate 
in  p  >aition.  Experiments  were  also  made  by  me  with  Canada 
i  al  am,  instead  of  <>il ;  bnt  time  must  he  allowed  for  the  balsam  to 
harden  before  an  opinion  on  its  merits  can  ho  offered.  Large 
prisma  of  bisulphide  of  carbon,  furnished  with  correcting  faces, 
while  quite  cheap,  approaoh,  I  think,  a  degree  of  optical  perfection 
n  i  attain  ible  by  the  beat  flint  glass  prisms  yet  produced;  for  even 
it  the  flint  prism  be  "f  equal  sizn,  and  optically  unexceptionable, 
ins  that  its  dispersive  power  is  inferior  to  that 

of  the  liquid. 

\\  ith  three  such  prisms  of  60°,  tbe  fourth  having  an  angle  of  45°, 
•l  1  oj  h  fht  refracted  about  180°,  a  sp  setrum  furnished,  which, 
v  ith  »  io  power  I  employ,  is  10  feet  long,  the  lines  being  as  clear 
•  ■  ’d  mp  ns  those  in  an  engraving,  while  the  light  (sunlight)  is 
•  '  un  i  ut.  In  examining  the  solar  spectrum  with  this 


apparatus,  I  have  discovered  many  lines  not  laid  down  in 
Kirchhoff’s  new  and  most  admirable  chart.  I  mention  now  merely 
two  new  lines  in  the  interior  of  the  line  D,  making  in  all  three  fine 
lines,  which  are  enclosed  in  this  double  line.  In  the  above,  it  is  of 
course  implied  that  the  plates  of  glass  are  of  the  best  quality, 
truly  plane  and  free  from  striae.  The  bisulphide  of  carbon,  before 
being  used,  ought  to  be  distilled  from  chloride  of  calcium,  a  water 
bath  being  used. 

Each  of  the  prisms  is  attached,  by  a  little  wax,  to  a  small 
triangular  levelling  stand  as  usual.  In  manipulating,  several 
prisms  standing  thus  free  on  the  brass  plate,  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  bring  them  into  the  position  of  minimum  deviation, 
without  moving  them  at  the  same  time  out  of  the  path  of  tlio 
refracted  ray.  To  confine  their  motion  on  the  plate  within  narrow 
limits,  I  place  around  each  little  levelling  stand  a  circular  ring; 
and  when  the  prism  has  been  placed  in  the  path  of  the  ray,  the 
ring  is  secured  on  the  edge  of  the  brass  plate  by  a  sort  of  handle, 
and  held  there  by  a  spring  clothes-pin :  the  latter  is  not  seen  in  the 
figure. 

MODE  OF  MAKING  THE  EDGES  OF  THE  SLIT  TRUE. 

The  imperfections  of  the  slit  edges  constitutes  a  serious  defect 
in  all  spectroscopes  which  I  have  thus  far  examined,  makers 
hardlj'-  seeming  to  suspect  that  any  really  accurate  work  is  needed 
here.  I  have  produced  straight  edges  by  the  following  expedient : 
the  edges  of  the  plates  are  first  worked  with  the  file  as  carefully 
as  possible,  but  not  to  a  sharp  edge.  Thus  prepared  they  are 
drawn  repeatedly  broadside-wise  across  a  fine  plane  ground-glass 
surface,  until,  on  trying  a  fresh  plate  on  the  glass,  a  brass  streak 
is  left  as  broad  as  the  plate  itself.  This  will  be  found  to  requiro 
time. 

THE  MANIPULATION. 

It  must  be  confessed  that,  to  the  unpractised,  the  manipulation 
of  the  spectroscope  is,  to  the  last  degree,  difficult;  indeed,  most 
persons  using  the  instrument  pay  but  little  attention  to  its  adjust¬ 
ment.  If  a  spectrum  be  obtained  with  lines  in  it  that  is  quite 
enough,  and  no  trouble  is  spent  in  ascertaining  the  degree  of  inac¬ 
curacy  of  the  various  arrangements.  When  only  a  single  prism  is 
used  this  carelessness  is  not  so  hurtful,  and  I  have  seen  moderate 
results  produced  by  an  instrument  which,  from  its  very  construc¬ 
tion,  could  not  possibly  be  put  into  correct  adjustment.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  three  or  four  prisms  are  employed  the  case 
becomes  very  different,  and  unless  all  the  adjustments  are  made 
with  accuracy  no  advantage  is  gained.  The  light  from  the  slit 
must  fall  across  the  centre  of  the  condensing  lens ;  thence  on  the 
truly  perpendicular  face  of  the  first  prism,  which  is  placed  nearly 
at  its  angle  of  minimum  deviation  ;  so  on  through  all  the  prisms; 
and,  finally,  the  rays  which  passed  through  the  centre  of  the  con¬ 
densing  lens  must  also  pass  through  the  centre  of  the  objective  of 
the  observing  telescope. 

As  a  practical  deduction,  it  is  certain  that  my  prisms  will  be 
found,  in  unskilled  hands,  to  work  no  better  than  any  common 
article. 

THE  EXTRA  SLIT. 

This  is  the  place  to  speak  of  the  second  slit  which  I  have  added 
to  the  instrument.  Suppose  sunlight  is  being  studied  and  no 
heliostat  can  be  had — or  if  at  hand,  as  usual,  will  not  work — some 
half  an  hour  (or  more)  has  been  consumed  in  putting  the  apparatus 
in  adjustment  and  in  throwing  the  sunlight  centrally:  at  the  end 
of  this  labour  a  ten  minutes’  view  is  obtained,  the  sun  changes  its 
position,  and  a  new  adjustment  of  the  mirror  must  he  made.  This 
can  only  he  done  by  uncovering  the  prisms  and  condensing  lens, 
and  it  makes  a  most  unprofitable  interruption.  To  obviate  this 
difficulty,  and  practically  to  supply  the  place  of  the  heliostat,  I 
added  the  second  slit  to  the  instrument  six  months  ago.  It  is  at 
first  to  be  removed,  and  all  the  adjustments  made  as  perfectly  as 
possible  ;  then,  before  the  sun  changes  its  position,  the  slit  is  intro¬ 
duced  exactly  in  the  path  of  the  central  ray,  viz.,  so  that  light 
shall  pass  from  the  mirror  through  the  extra  slit  and  exactly  fall  on 
the  main  slit,  the  mirror,  meanwhile,  not  being  touched.  After 
this  is  done,  when  the  sun  moves,  the  effect  is  not  to  throw  the  ray 
out  of  its  proper  path,  but  to  cut  it  off  altogether  :  the  light  is  then 
recovered  with  the  greatest  ease,  for,  if  the  mirror  be  only  turned 
somehow  so  as  to  throw  light  through  the  apparatus,  it  is  certain 
to  follow  the  right  path,  that  being  the  only  one  possible  under  the 
circumstances.  Practically,  I  prefer  this  arrangement  to  the 
heliostat— -not  merely  because  trouble  is  saved,  but  because  the 
mirror,  being  near  at  hand,  can  he  manipulated  while  the  eye  is  at 
the  telescope,  and  thus  the  most  exquisite  definition  is  obtained. 
Those  who  arc  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  raicrosope  will  at  once 
see  the  force  of  this. 
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INSTANTANEOUS  PHOTOGRAPHY.* 

By  Valentine  Blanchard. 

I  purpose  this  evening,  with  your  kind  permission,  to  describe  the 
method  I  adopt  in  the  production  of  the  pictures  before  you,  and 
to  point  out  some  of  the  many  difficulties  which  perpetually  cross 
the  path  of  the  operator  who  adopts  the  wet  process  for  out-door 
operations,  but  the  more  especially  when  aiming  for  instantaneous 
effects.  But  before  proceeding  to  the  details  I  will,  if  you  will 
permit  me,  glance,  by  way  of  preface,  at  the  labours  of  the  veteran 
photographers  who  may  fairly  be  considered  the  pioneers  who 
have  cleared  the  way,  and  who  have  by  their  bold  achievements 
made  safe  the  path  to  the  timid  who  follow  slowly  in  their  foot¬ 
steps. 

The  productions  of  Le  Gray  are  familiar  to  most  of  you.  All 
must  remember  the  burst  of  admiration  which  greeted  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  his  first  cloud-effects ;  and  the  opinion  at  that  time  was 
freely  expressed  that  a  new  era  had  commenced  for  photography. 
Tried  by  the  present  standard  these  productions  may  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  remarkable;  but  to  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  be 
hypercritical,  let  it  be  said  that  he  may  justly  be  considered  the 
first  to  indicate  the  direction  in  which  to  work;  and  when  we  take 
into  account  the  size  of  the  pictures,  the  consequent  difficulty  in 
procuring  a  lens  of  long  focus  capable  of  working  quickly,  and 
also  of  obtaining  a  film  of  sufficient  sensitiveness,  we  must  say 
that  all  honour  is  due  to  him  for  his  labours. 

Immediately  following  in  his  steps,  but  working  in  a  somewhat 
different  direction,  came  Wilson,  whose  pictures,  tried  by  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  standard,  have  never  yet  been  surpassed.  1  shall  not 
readily  forget  my  impressions  on  seeing  for  the  first  time  his  won¬ 
derful  sunset  and  sunrise  effects.  The  boldness  of  the  idea  which 
prompted  him  to  turn  the  daring  gaze  of  his  lens  at  the  sun — and 
coming  suddenly  too  upon  our  old  notions  about  the  necessity  of 
keeping  the  sun  out  of  the  lens- — almost  took  my  breath  away. 
On  glancing  at  the  immense  number  of  pictures  he  has  pro¬ 
duced,  the  wide  range  of  effects  introduced  into  them,  and  the  life 
and  vitality  apparent  in  all  of  them,  it  must  be  admitted  by  those 
most  chary  of  praise  that  photographers  are  all  much  indebted  to 
him  for  having  produced  the  greatest  number  of  really  beautiful 
pictures  that  have  yet  been  secured  by  photography. 

The  statement  that  Breese  had  really  produced  moonlight  effect 
was  for  a  long  time  considered  quite  mythical,  and  many  will  re¬ 
member  the  amusing  incredulity  of  some  of  the  French  journals ; 
but  after  an  inspection  of  his  charming  studies  in  the  International 
Exhibition  I  think  the  most  sceptical  must  have  been  convinced  of 
the  reality  of  the  fact. 

I  was  much  amused  the  other  day  on  taking  up  a  journal  con¬ 
taining  an  extract  from  a  Birmingham  paper,  giving  a  glowing 
description  of  his  instantaneous  pictures  of  the  opening  of  Aston 
Park.  As  that  is  now  some  five  years  ago,  I  think  to  Breese  is 
due  the  honour  of  having  first  produced  instantaneous  street  pic¬ 
tures.  I  am  not,  however,  sure  on  this  point. 

In  our  list  of  worthies  we  must  not  omit  that  of  England,  whose 
American  pictures,  especially  those  of  Niagara,  were  considered  so 
wonderful,  but  who  has  since  obtained  undoubtedly  the  best  series 
of  street  views  of  the  finest  city  in  the  world  yet  produced. 

The  question  is  repeatedly  asked  by  the  uninitiated  who  see  in¬ 
stantaneous  pictures  for  the  first  time  to  what  wonderful  discovery 
are  these  results  due ;  and  they  stare  with  incredulity  when 
informed  that  most  of  the  wonderful  effects  of  Wilson  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  nothing  more  startling  in  the  shape  of  a  shutter  than  a 
Scotch  cap  dexterously  placed  over  the  lens. 

Now,  in  describing  my  plan  of  working,  I  need  scarcely  say  that 
I  have  nothing  new  to  announce  ;  but  I  trust  that  something  profit¬ 
able  will  come  out  of  the  discussion  to  repay  you  for  the  tedium  of 
listening  to  much  that  is  commonplace.  All  the  pictures  before 
you  are  produced  by  iron  development.  I  find  in  practice  that, 
by  using  a  bromo-iodised  collodion,  I  can  employ  a  bath  much 
stronger  than  is  ordinarily  used,  and  can  also  use  the  iron  solution 
in  a  very  concentrated  form. 

The  most  instantaneous  results  I  have  yet  obtained  have  been 
secured  by  using  fused  nitrate  of  silver  for  the  bath ;  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  it  is  so  uncertain  in  action  that  I  cannot  recommend  it.  I 
will  begin  by  describing  the  bath.  It  is  made  forty  grains  to  the 
ounce,  and  is  saturated  with  iodide  and  bromide  of  silver.  I  find 
in  practice  that  the  immersing  a  plate  is  not  sufficient,  and  that, 
when  that  method  of  saturation  is  employed,  the  plates  sensitised 
in  a  bath  so  prepared — especially  if  kept  a  short  time  before  they 
are  developed — will  be  covered  with  myriads  of  microscopic  pin¬ 
holes. 

*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  Dec.  11th,  18G2. 


For  instantaneous  operations  the  re-crystallised  silver  is  neces¬ 
sary.  The  commercial  article  will  frequently  answer,  but  is  not  to 
be  absolutely  relied  on.  The  best  plan  is  to  assume  that  it  is 
acid,  and  drop  in  a  few  drops  of  moist  oxide  of  silver ;  and  then, 
after  filtration,  to  add  three  or  four  drops  of  very  weak  nitric  acid, 
say  one  part  of  acid  to  100  parts  of  water.  It  will  be  found  that  a 
bath  so  prepared  will  be  in  its  most  sensitive  condition. 

The  bath  very  rapidly  deteriorates,  soon  loses  sensitiveness, 
and  is  therefore  unfit  for  operations  where  very  rapid  effects  are 
desired ;  but  it  will  be  found  to  be  in  splendid  condition  for  ordinary 
work. 

I  always  use  bromo-iodised  collodion  ;  for  though,  under  some 
conditions,  iodised  collodion  will  give  very  rapid  results,  still,  as  a 
rule,  the  negative,  though  denser  than  that  produced  by  bromo- 
iodised  collodion,  will  be  found  to  be  too  strongly  marked  in  the 
contrast,  and  the  delicate  shadows  will  be  buried  long  before 
the  high  lights  are  well  printed.  In  some  cases,  where  the  sub-^ 
ject  to  be  photographed  presents  strong  contrasts,  I  have  used 
equal  parts  of  bromide  and  iodide  with  great  advantage. 

For  development  the  iron  solution  is  generally  thirty  grains  to 
the  ounce,  and  frequently  fifty.  I  am  particular  to  employ  glacial 
acid  that  is  really  pure,  for  much  of  the  acid  sold  is  not  fit  for  pho¬ 
tographic  purposes,  as  it  causes  the  silver  to  be  reduced  irregu¬ 
larly  upon  the  plate,  with  a  coarse  metallic  reduction  in  the 
shadows. 

The  dark  box  I  employ  I  consider  very  portable,  for  it  does  not 
take  up  more  room  than  a  portmanteau  when  packed.  I  prefer  to 
work  through  sleeves,  for  I  have  a  strong  objection  to  tents.  A 
photographer  working  for  instantaneous  results  should  be  very 
cool  and  collected — a  state  not  easily  obtainable  with  the  thermo¬ 
meter  at  90°  in  the  shade;  and  the  unhappy  operator  is  not  only 
boiling  over  with  perspiration,  and  made  game  of  by  the  boys, 
but  is  bagged  as  well.  But  the  greatest  objection  to 'tents  is 
the  difficulty  of  keeping  dust  under  subjection.  We  know  that 
malevolent  spirits  love  to  abide  in  inanimate  objects;  otherwise 
how  is  it  that  the  handles  of  jugs  will  come  off,  that  bottles  will 
tumble  off  shelves,  and  glass  measures  butt  at  each  other  until 
one  or  both  are  smashed?  I  suppose  this  supposition  is  the  only 
way  of  accounting  for  the  large  amount  of  spite  found  to  animate 
a  small  atom  of  dust.  Most  certainly  dust  is  always  present  in 
large  or  small  force  watching  the  operations  of  the  photographer, 
and  when  his  back  is  turned  darts  down  into  the  most  conspicuous 
spot  in  the  negative,  which  is  regarded  by  these  mischief-making 
spirits  as  the  post  of  honour.  This  is  no  isolated  experience.  I 
appeal  to  all  present  if  in  portraits  the  nose  is  not  always  selected 
for  the  final  abode  of  these  very  small  atoms  of  dust. 

I  have  found  great  difficulty  in  procuring  yellow  glass  that  is 
really  non-actinic.  I  have  two  thicknesses  of  glass  pronounced  by 
the  shopman  to  be  absolutely  impervious  to  chemical  light,  having 
been  tested  by  the  spectroscope  ;  but  I  am  compelled,  when  the 
light  is  very  bright,  to  hang  a  piece  of  yellow  calico  over  the 
window. 

Too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to  this  matter,  for  one  of  the 
chief  sources  of  annoyance  is  caused  by  the  faith  in  the  obstruc¬ 
tive  power  of  the  glass.  When  a  plate  shows  a  tendency  to  fog 
it  is  so  easy  to  blame  the  bath,  the  developer,  the  collodion — in  fact 
anything  but  the  real  cause,  which  is  above  suspicion. 

I  like  to  finish  the  negatives  on  the  spot  when  possible ;  but 
when  working  for  rapidly-changing  cloud-effects  a  great  loss  of 
valuable  time  would  result.  I  therefore,  after  fixing,  coat  the 
plates  with  diluted  glycerine  and  put  them  away  in  the  plate -box 
to  be  finished  at  leisure. 

If  the  negative  be  tolerably  dense  to  begin  with,  the  plate  may 
be  dried  ;  and,  after  well  wetting  it  again,  a  saturated  solution  of 
bichloride  of  mercury  in  cold  water  should  be  rapidly  poured  over. 
As  soon  as  the  film  is  of  a  uniform  grey  the  plate  should  be 
washed,  and  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  (about  one  grain  of 
iodide  of  potassium  to  one  ounce  of  water)  may  be  applied.  This 
should  be  poured  on  and  off  once  or  twice,  until  a  greenish  slate- 
colour  is  seen.  There  should  be  no  indication  of  the  greenish 
colour  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  plate,  for  it  would  be  a  proof  that 
too  much  had  been  done  to  the  negative. 

The  instantaneous  apparatus  on  the  table  is  that  employed  by 
me  in  the  production  of  my  pictures  during  the  past  summer. 
You  will  see  it  is  constructed  to  give  a  longer  exposure  to  the 
foreground  than; to  the  sky.  The  shutter  is  placed  immediately 
behind  the  back  lens,  and  is  closed  by  pressure  on  a  rod  that  comes 
through  the  top  of  the  camera.  As  the  rod  can  be  pressed  down 
slowly  or  quickly,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  exposure  can  be  varied 
at  will.  The  apparatus  is  manufactured  for  sale  by  Mr.  C.  E. 
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Elliott,  and  is  the  invention  of  a  workman  in  his  employ.  I  cori- 
sider  it  a  most  valuable  contrivance  ;  for,  while  the  most  rapid 
exposure  can  be  given,  if  necessary,  yet,  should  the  light  suddenly 
fail,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the  rate  of  exposure  can  at  once  be 
moderated  to  suit  the  new  requirements. 

I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  attention  to  a  paper  hastily 
prepared;  and,  should  I  have  omitted  any  detail  of  importance,  I 
shall  gladly  answer  any  question  on  the  subject. 


QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS. 

A  SERIES  OF  LESSONS  WRITTEN  WITH  A  SPECIAL 
VIEW  TO  THE  REQUIREMENTS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHERS.* 
By  Emerson  J.  Reynolds. 

THE  BLOWPIPE  AND  ITS  USES. 

In  commencing  the  examination  ot  a  mineral  or  other  body,  the 
exact  relation  of  which  to  physical  agents  is  not  known,  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  its  properties  should  be  caiefull}  noted, 
together  with  the  action  of  water  and  acids  upon  it_;  and,  finally, 
its  deportment  when  heated  under  varying  conditions..  Such  is 
not  the  case  when  a  solution  is  presented  for  analysis:  it  is  then 
only  necessary  to  ascertain— first,  by  evaporating  a  small  portion, 
whether  any  solid  matter  is  present;  secondly,  the  reaction  to 
test-papers ;  and  thirdly,  the  colour.  When  these  points  have 
been  noted  some  of  the  solution  is  evaporated,  and  small  portions 
of  the  residue  submitted  to  the  following  operations,,  which  can  be 
rapidly'  and  easily  performed,  and  give  most  useful  indications 
1st.  lleat  on  platinum  foil,  and  observe  whether  the  colour  is 
altered  or  anything  volatilised.  2nd.  Heat  in  a  glass  tube  closed 
atone  end.  3rd.  Heat  in  a  glass  tube  open  at  both  ends.  4th. 
Moisten  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  observe  whether  any  colour  is 
imparted  to  the  blowpipe  flame  when  introduced  into  it  on  platinum 
wire.  5th.  Fuse  with  borax  on  platinum  wire.  6th.  Heat  with 
carbonate  of  soda  on  charcoal.  It  may  appear  inconsistent  not  to 
have  made  the  student  acquainted  with  the  reactions  afforded  under 
th-se  conditions  previous  to  commencing  the  analysis  for  the  basic 
groups ;  but  our  object  in  reserving  our  article  on  blowpipe  manipu¬ 
lation  until  the  present  time  is  to  render  the  blowpipe,  in  the 
bands  of  the  student,  an  instrument  capable  of  affording  reliable 
corroborative  evidence  of  the  results  already  arrived  at  in  the 
course  of  humid  analysis.  For  instance,  if  we  separate  oxide  of 
bismuth  from  a  solution,  as  already  described,  and  we  wish  to 
prove  absolutely  that  it  is  really  the  compound  supposed,  a  little 
of  the  precipitate  is  heated  with  carbonate  of  soda  on  charcoal  in 
the  reducing  flame  of  the  blowpipe :  by  this  means  we  obtain  a 
globule  of  the  pure  metal,  which  on  a  blow  from  a  hammer  flattens 
and  breaks,  at  the  same  time  the  charcoal  becomes  covered  with  a 
yellow  incrustation,  thus  giving  the  most  convincing  evidence  as 
to  its  nature.  The  requisites  for  blowpipe  experiments  are : — A 
•  pipe  with  a  fine  nozzle  ;  an  oil  lamp  with  a  thick  wick,  or  a 
tallow  o  indie  with  the  wick  cut  short  and  trimmed  ;  pieces  of  good 
dense  charcoal ;  a  little  platinum  wire  and  foil;  glass  tubing  free 
from  lead  ;  carbonate  of  soda — this  is  best  prepared  byr  heating  good 
bicarbonate  of  soda  for  about  half  an  hour  in  a  crucible  over  a 
spirit  lamp.  Borax  in  a  state  fit  for  use  is  obtained  bjr  heating  the 
crystals  of  the  Halt  in  a  crucible:  they  first  fuse  in  the  water  of 
r r;  •  •  illb  it  i  m.  which,  on  continuing  the  beat,  is  driven  off,  leaving 
a  white  mi  Ine,  which  is  then  powdered  and  preserved  for  use. 

We  will  now  d  tscribn  the  method  of  obtaining  a  good  blowpipe 
fl  ime,  and  afterwards  the  effects  which  it  is  capable  of  producing. 
The  first  essential  in  blowpipe  manipulation  is  to  acquire  the  habit 
<  t  pr<"  ruling  a  str  am  of  nir  without  interruption  through  the  tube 
f  >r  a  1-ngth  nf  tim".  This  is  done  by  reserving  the  mouth  and 
i  ks  as  a  m  rvoir  for  the  breath,  the  respiration  being 

carri-d  on  s  d-ly  through  the  nostrils:  this  separation  is  effected 
by  pressing  the  back  oi  the  tongne against  the  soft  palate.  When 
the  month  is  nearly  emptied  of  air  the  tongue  is  removed,  and  the 
cheeks  again  dilated  with  a  fr  sh  quantity,  which  is  then  forced 
■  letnbe  as  before.  Byalittle  practice  acontinuous  blast  can 
he  thns  kept  up  withont  the  least  inconvenience.  Having  trimmed 
the  wick  of  a  thick  tallow  candle,  it  is  turned  slightly  on  one  side ; 
the  no/zle  of  the  blowpipe  is  now  introduced  into  the  flame,  imme¬ 
diately  over  1  h  e  wick,  ns  represented  in  the  cut  ;  a  jet  of  air  is  then 

which  causes  the  deflection  of  the  fame  as  shown.  As 
thttS  produced  it  will  be  found  to  consist  of  three  portions: — 
An  i  b  i  o-i,  b-d  hy  a  luminous  envelope,  II, 

ic  ton  ru  <  flame  extending  about  a  quarter  or 
Da,  0.  rhe  parts  R  and  0  are  very  distinct 
in  their  action  on  bodies  submitted  to  their  influence,  R  decorn- 
*  Continual  from  page  144. 


posing  metallic  oxides  into  the  me¬ 
tal  and  oxygen,  0  having  exactly 
the  opposite  power  of  supplying 
oxygen  to  combustible  or  metallic 
bodies,  while  II  is  the  point  of  maxi¬ 
mum  heat.  Hence  0  and  R  are  re¬ 
spectively  termed  oxidising  and  re¬ 
ducing  flames. 

We  next  turn  our  attention  to  the  operations  to  be  performed  iiv 
succession  with  the  substance  under  examination. 

Heeding  on  Platinum  Foil. — The  information  to  be  gained  by  thin 
treatment  is — first,  whether  volatile  bodies  are  present ;  secoud, 
if  any  alteration  in  colour  be  produced;  and  third,  whether  organic 
matter  is  present.  If  the  mass  chars,  but  on  continuing  the  beat 
the  dark  colour  disappears,  leaving  a  white  residue,  organic  mutter 
is  probably  present :  if  the  residue  be  of  a  dark  brown  colour  on 
cooling,  iron  is  indicated  ;  and  if  black,  copper. 

Heeding  in  a  Tube  Closed  at  One  End  — The  tubes  to  be  used  for 
this  purpose  are  made  as  follows  : — A  tube  of  glass  (German  glass 
answers  best),  about  eight  inches  long  and  of  small  bore,  is  taken  ; 
then  soften  well  the  centre  with  the  blowpipe  flame,  and  draw  the 
two  portions  asunder,  keeping  the  jet  still  playing  on  the  weakest 
part  of  the  glass.  The  tail  like  projections  on  each  can  be  then 
easily  fused  until  sufficiently  thick  :  by  this  means  two  excellent 
tubes  are  prepared.  We  now  place  a  fragment  of  the  substance; 
to  be  examined  in  the  bottom  of  one,  and  heat  gradually  with  a / 
spirit-lamp  afterwards  urged  by  the  blowpipe.  We  should  then  bo 
in  a  position  to  answer  the  following  questions  : — 1.  Is  a  sublimate 
produced?  if  so,  of  what  nature  is  it?  2.  Is  any  particular  odour 
perceptible?  3.  Does  a  fixed  residue  remain?  if  so,  what  is  its 
colour?  is  it  fusible  or  infusible?  1.  If  a  sublimate  be  produced 
which  is  dark  grey,  it  may  be  due  to  mercury ,  arsenic,  or  cadmium  ; 
if  white,  oxides  of  arsenic  ox  antimony  (the  former  is  crj'stalline, 
the  latter  amorphous),  and  salts  of  mercury  or  ammonia.  Sulphur 
gives  a  vapour  which  condenses  into  red  drops:  each  of  these  on  cool¬ 
ing  solidifies  to  a  yellow  globule.  2.  The  characteristic  odour  of 
sulphurous  acid  indicates  sulphur  ;  of  garlic,  arsenic  (when  in  the 
metallic  state) ;  of  burning  wood,  organic  matter  ;  and  ammonia  is 
easily  recognised.  3.  Oxides  of  tin  and  zinc  assume  a  yellow  tint 
when  heated  ;  oxides  of  lead,  bismuth,  and  mercury*  become,  the 
two  former  dark  brown,  the  latter  black.  If  fusible,  it  very  pro¬ 
bably  consists  only  of  alkaline  salts. 

Heating  in  a  Tube  Open  at  Both  Ends. — The  tube  should  be  about 
six  or  eight  inches  long  and  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  A 
small  portion  of  the  substance  in  fine  powder  is  placed  about  half 
an  inch  from  one  extremity,  and  the  part  of  the  tube  where  it  is 
placed  heated  gradually  with  the  blowpipe  flame.  At  first  the 
tube  is  held  horizontally,  but  afterwards  the  free  end  is  slowly 
raised  until  a  slanting  position  is  reached  :  a  current  of  air  is  thus 
kept  up,  which  oxidises  anybodies  susceptible  of  change.  Metallic 
sulphides  when  thus  treated  have  the  sulphur  burnt  off  as  sul¬ 
phurous  acid,  a  residue  of  oxide  remaining.  The  following  sub¬ 
limes  : — Mercuryj*,  arsenic,  and  cadmium,  in  Hie  metallic  state,  if 
the  supply  of  air  be  not  good;  mercurial  compounds,  ammoniacal 
salts,  oxides  of  antimony,  arsenic,  and  bismuth  (the  latter  fuses 
into  brownish-yellow  drops  when  heated) ;  sulphate  and  chloride  of 
lead  (the  latter  melts  into  colourless  globules  when  heated).  The 
substance  becomes  red,  indicating  iron.  If  permanent  blackening 
be  produced,  with  evolution  of  acid  vapours,  cobalt,  uranium ,  or 
copper  is  present. 

The  Colour  Imparted  to  Flame. — Thistestis  attimes  most  valuable 
in  its  indications.  It  is  performed  as  follows  : — Moisten  a  portion 
of  the  substance  with  hydrochloric  acid;  then  take  a  little  upon  a 
loop  of  platinum  wire  and  bring  it  into  the  edge  of  the  blowpipe 
flame,  about  II  (see  fig.) ;  the  colour,  if  any  be  produced,  lights  up 
the  whole  of  the  oxidising  flame  most  vividly  in  some  cases. 
This  test  is  best  observed  in  a  darkened  room.  The  results 
obtained  with  various  bodies,  under  these  circumstances,  are 
embodied  in  a  table. 

Fusing  with  Borax. — The  oxide  remaining  after  the  treatment  in 
the  tube  open  at  both  ends  should  be  used  in  the  experiments 
now  to  be  described.  A  small  loop  is  made  on  a  piece  of  platinum 
wire;  this  is  then  wetted  and  thrust  into  powdered  borax,  some  of 
which  adheres  to  it;  the  salt  is  then  fused  in  the  flame,  and  while 
still  liquid  more  borax  is  added,  and  again  melted  until  the  loop 
is  filled  with  a  perfectly  limpid,  glass-like  bead.  A  very  small 
portion  of  the  body  to  be  examined  is  placed  on  the  bead  and  fused 

*  Oxide  of  mercury  is  decomposed  wlien  the  temperature  is  raised  into  metallic  mer¬ 
cury  and  oxygen  gas. 

+  If  a  sublimate  contains  mercury,  when  examined  with  a  pocket  lens,  a  number  of 
I  minute  globules  will  be  seen,  which  run  together  when  rubbed. 
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with  it— first  in  the  oxidising  and  then  in  the  reducing  flame— 
and  the  results  in  each  case  observed  both  when  hot  and  cold. 
The  student  should  be  very  particular  not  to  add  too  large  a 
quantity  of  the  substance  to  be  tested,  or  the  colour  developed 
will  very  probably  be  so  intense  as  to  render  the  bead  black.  The 
test  depends  on  the  power  which  fused  borax  possesses  of  dis¬ 
solving  metallic  oxides,  producing  with  many  coloured  glasses. 

Treatment  with  Carbonate  of  Soda  on  Charcoal.  A  little  of  the  sub¬ 
stance  in  fine  powder  is  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  carbonate 
of  soda  and  made  into  a  paste  with  a  drop  of  water  ;  this  is  now 
placed  in  a  shallow  depression,  scooped  out  in  a  piece  of  charcoal, 
and  then  gently  dried ;  it  is  now  exposed  to  the  reducing  flame  of 
the  blowpipe,  the  charcoal  being  held  in  a  somewhat  slanting 
position  ;  the  heat  is  continued  for  two  or  three  minutes,  and  il  a 
'globule  of  reduced  metal  be  observed  it  is  taken  out  with  a  forceps 
.and  its  physical  properties  ascertained  ;  the  surrounding  charcoal 
is  then  examined  as  to  whether  any  incrustation  has  been  formed 
or  not.  Should  no  globule  make  its  appearance,  the  charcoal  on 
’which  the  mixture  has  been  placed  is  scooped  out  and  powdered 
in  a  mortar;  water  is  then  poured  in,  and  the  whole  well  stirred 
about ;  after  allowing  it  to  rest  for  a  few  seconds,  the  water  and 
light  charcoal  are  poured  off,  and  the  metal  (if  any  has  been  pro¬ 
duced)  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  “  Gold,  silver,  copper, 
and  tin  compounds  give  metallic  beads  but  no  incrustations  ;  iron, 
nickel,  cobalt,  and  platinum  give  neither  beads  nor  incrustations  ; 
bismuth,  lead,  and  cadmium  compounds  give  a  brown  deposit  on 
the  charcoal;  antimony  and  zinc  give  a  white  incrustation;  and 
arsenic  is  easily  recognised  by  the  garlic  odour.”  If  a  globule  of 
metal  is  produced  it  must  be  examined  as  to  whether  it  is  malle¬ 
able  or  brittle  by  striking  it  with  a  hammer.  II  it  be  malleable,  it 
flattens  out  without  breaking,  like  lead ;  if  semi-malleable,  it 
flattens  and  breaks,  as  bismuth  ;  and  if  brittle,  it  falls  to  powder 
without  flattening,  like  antimony.  In  the  following  table  we  give 
a  comparison  of  the  reactions  afforded  by  various  metallic  oxides 
when  submitted  to  the  three  last-mentioned  operations,  and  with 
it  we  shall  conclude  our  remarks  on  blowpipe  analysis : — 


Oxides  of 

Aluminum  .. 

Antimony  ... 

Arsenic . 

Barium  . 

Bismuth . 

Cadmium  ... 


Ca’cium . 

Chromium... 

Cobalt  . 

Copp  r  . 

Gold  . 

Iron . 

Lead  . 

Lithium . 

Magnesium., 

Manganese... 

Mercury . 

Nickel  . 

Platinum  ... 
Potassium... 

Silver . 

Sodium  . 

Strontium  ... 
Tin  . 

Uranium  ... 
Zinc  .. 


Colour  imparted 
to  Flame. 


Greenish-blue 

Light-blue 

Apple-green 


Orange 

Bluish 
Rich  green 


Dark  green 
sometimes 
Pale  blue 

Crimson 

Greenish 

do. 

Bluish-green 


Violet 

Green 


ish-greeq 


With  Borax  on  Platinum  Wire. 

Oxidising  flame. 

Reducing  Flame 

Colourlessbead 

Yellow  (1), 
Colourless  (2) 

Colourlessbead 

Grey  at  first 

Colourless 

Yellow 

do. 

Grey 

Yellow  (1), 
Green  (2) 
Deep  blue 

Green  (1), 
Bluish  (2) 

Green 

Deep  blue 

Brownish-red 

Yellow  or  red 
(1) 

Yellow 

Bottle-green 

Grey 

Amethyst 

Becomes 

colburlefs 

Yiolet  (1), 
Reddish  (2) 

Grey 

Milk-white  (2) 

Grey 

Yellow 

Transparent 

Grey 

Greenish-yd. 
Becomes  white 

Treated  with  Carbonate  of  Soda 
on  Charcoal. 


An  insoluble  compound  is 
formed. 

Grey  bead,  very  fusible  and 
brittle. 

T'olatiiised.  with  garlic  odour 

Is  dissolved  and  absorbed, 
by  the  charcoal. 

Grey  bead,  semi-malleable. 

Volatilised.  '1  lie  charcoal 

acquires  a  reddish-brown 
coating. 

Not  dissolved. 

A  glass  is  formed  similar  to 
that  with  borax . 

*  Reduced,  but  no  globule 
formed. 

A  red  malleable  metal  is 
produced. 

A  yellow  mallei  ble  globule. 

Reduced,  but  no  bead  pro¬ 
duced, 

A  bluish-white  bead,  very 
malleable. 


In  outer  flame  a  green  mass 
is  produced. 
Volatilised. 

Reduced  to  a  white,  mag¬ 
netic  powder. 

No  bead. 


White  malleable  bead. 


Not  dissolved. 
Reduced  to  a  malleable  and 
very  fu-ibie  bead. 

Not  dissolved. 

The  reduced  metal  is 
volatilised. 


(1)  Signifies  while  hot.  (2 )  When  cold . 

*  Cobalt,  iren,  and  nickel,  when  thus  treated,  give  a  magnetic  powder, 


Silk  Dissolved. — As  a'new  chemical  fact  it  may  he  interesting 
to  our  readers  to  know  that  M.  Perso,  jun.  points  out,  in  a  com¬ 
munication  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  that  the  chloride 
of  zinc  posseses  the  unsuspected  quality  of  dissolving  silk,  more 
1  or  less  rapidly  according  to  the  strength  of  the  chloride  and  its 
temperature.  Galignuni ,  in  calling  attention  to  this  fact, 

dwells  nponjitsjvalue  as  a  test  for  discovering  the  actual  quantity 
of  silk  in  any  given  materials. 


PHOTOLITHOGRAPHY  &  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ENGRAVING, 
By  J.  T.  Taylor. 

CHAPTER  II. 

The  oxalate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  (Fe2  03,  3  C2  03 ;  =  188’0 
has,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  hut  seldom  employed  as  a  photo¬ 
lithographic  agent,  and  I  would  venture  to  solicit  a  trial  of  this 
little-known  salt  at  the  hands  of  my  readers. 

Dr.  Halleur,  of  Berlin,  writing  in  1853,  describes  a  process  by 
which  he  produced  portraits  by  means  of  this  ferric  compound  ; 
but  somehow  or  other  it  has  been  lost  sight  of.  The  following  is 
a  fair  digest  of  it : — A  lithographic  stone  is  grained  in  the  usual 
way  as  required  for  a  line  crayon  drawing.  It  is  then  washed  over 
several  times  in  a  darkened  room,  with  a  solution  of  oxalate  of 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  weak  in  strength,  and  as  neutral  as  possible. 
The  stone  so  prepared  will  keep  for  a  considerable  time.  If  the 
stone  is  to  he  exposed  direct  in  the  camera  it  is  better  to  do  so 
before  it  is  thoroughly  dried  ;  but  for  exposing  under  a  negative 
it  is  desirable  it  should  be  dry.  After  exposure  a  faint  image  of 
the  object  will  be  visible  in  a  brownish  colour  ;  this  will  be  intensi¬ 
fied  and  fixed  by  being  treated  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia.  After  washing  with  water,  it  is  now  etched  with  a 
weak  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  and  handed  over  to  the  printer,  who 
takes  his  impressions  in  the  usual  way. 

The  following  lithographic  process  of  Hallenr’s  seems  at  first 
sight  founded  on,  and  analogous  to,  that  of  Niepce;  but,  as  will  he 
seen,  it  is  similar  only  so  far  as  the  sensitive  coating  is  concerned, 

I  therefore  feel  justified  in  mentioning  it  as  a  totally  distinct  pro¬ 
cess.  A  grained  stone  is  coated  with  an  etherial  solution  of 
asphaltum,  gumguaiacum,  or  other  resin,  and,  after  being  exposed 
to  light  under  a  negative,  it  is  blackened  all  over  with  lithographio 
ink.  The  action  of  the  light  having  decomposed  the  varnish  un¬ 
equally,  the  ink  adheres  to  the  stone  in  a  corresponding  degree. 
The  surface  of  the  stone  is  next  treated  with  an  acid,  which,  by 
decomposing  the  soap  of  the  ink,  leaves  a  fatty  layer  on  the  de¬ 
nuded  parts  and  on  the  resinous  varnish.  If  you  now  wash  the 
surface  with  ether  or  alcohol,  or  indeed  any  other  liquid  which  will 
answer  as  a  solvent,  the  whole  coating  is  removed,  leaving  the 
picture  in  grease  on  the  stone.  It  is  now  ready  foretelling,  which 
is  effected  in  the  usual  way,  after  which  it  may  be  printed  from. 
This  is  a  process  which  is  worthy  of  far  more  attention  than  it  has 
yet  received.  By  its  means  all  gradations  of  tint  may  be  procured  ; 
and,  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  operator  I  have  little  doubt  it  would 
turn  out  one  of  the  most  valuable  photolithographic  processes 
extant.  I  am  borne  out  in  this  opinion  by  some  experiments  I 
tried  a  few  years  ago— experiments  which,  if  detailed  here,  how¬ 
ever  interesting  they  might  prove  to  readers  practically  engaged 
in  this  branch  of  art,  would  occupy  more  room  than  is  intended  to 
be  devoted  to  the  whole  of  these  chapters,  and  prevent  my  inten¬ 
tion — intimated  at  the  starting — of  making  these  papers  a  resume 
of  all,  or  mostly  all,  such  processes,  rather  than  a  manual  of  any 
one  of  them,  being  carried  out. 

The  process  T  next  treat  of  is  not  strictly  in  its  place,  according 
to  chronological  arrangement;  but  as  I  desire  to  keep  clustered 
together  all  those  methods  depending  on  the  chromium  compounds, 
I  must  depart  from  ttriet  chronological  order.  This  is  a  dis¬ 
covery  of  MM.  Salmon  and  Gamier,  which  was  published  in  a 
French  journal,  in  1855,  and  is  secured  by  a  patent.  I  shall  not 
enter  into  the  principles  involved,  nor  give  the  details  of  manipu¬ 
lation,  but  content  myself  with  a  general  outline.  A  plate  of  brass 
is  polished,  cleaned,  and  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  fumes  of 
iodine  by  means  of  a  Daguerreotype  iodine  box.  It  is  then  ex¬ 
posed  to  light  under  a  glass  or  paper  negative.  It  will  be  found 
that  the  light  has  changed  the  surface,  so  as  to  be  apparent  by  the 
following  procedure — a  pledget  of  cotton,  charged  with  globules 
of  mercury,  is  rubbed  over  the  surface,  and  the  mercury  at  once 
adheres  to  those  parts  not  acted  on  by  the  light,  presenting  a  pic¬ 
ture  the  whites  of  which  are  composed  of  metallic  mercury.  A 
lithographic  roller,  charged  with  greasy  ink,  is  now  passed  over 
it,  when  the  ink  will  be  found  to  adhere  only  to  those  parts  exempt 
from  the  mercury,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  blacks  of  the  picture. 
This  is  the  outline  of  the  process,  of  which  there  are  several  ap¬ 
plications.  For  instance,  if  an  engraved  plate  be  wanted,  all  that 
is  necessary  is  to  use  a  positive  instead  of  a  negative  picture, 
proceed  as  before  with  the  assistance  of  an  aquatint  ground  of 
powdered  resin,  etch  with  the  ordinary  -nitric  acid  solution,  and 
then  clean  off  the  ink,  which  in  this  case  must  be  sufficiently  firm 
to  resist  the  action  of  the  etching  liquid.  If  a  plate  be  wanted 
with  the  impression  in  relief  so  as  to  he  capable  of  printing  along 
with  letterpress,  the  substitution  of  a  negative  for  the  positive  (as 
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in  the  latter  ease)  will  cause  the  ink  from  the  roller  to  adhere  to 
the  blacks,  which  will  thus  be  protected  when  the  surface  is  treated 
with  acid,  and  will  produce  a  raised  block  for  surface  printing. 
If  necessary — although  by  using  a  proper  ink  it  should  not  be  so — 
when  the  biting  has  been  carried  on  a  little,  the  raised  surface  may 
be  coated  with  gold  in  the  following  manner  : — clean  off  the  whole 
of  the  protecting  ink,  re-ink  the  plate  as  for  a  copperplate  impres¬ 
sion,  and  immerse  for  a  few  seconds  in  an  electro-gilder’s  solution. 
This  leaves  a  film  of  gold  on  the  raised  surface,  the  etched  parts 
being  protected  by  the  ink  ;  after  the  removal  of  which  the  biting 
may  be  continued  until  it  is  judged  to  be  deep  enough.  Thus, 
then,  does  this  interesting  process  fulfil  the  three  conditions  for 
printing,  viz.,  by  the  lithographic,  the  copperplate,  and  the  typo¬ 
graphic^  method  of  printing.  Many  details,  modifications,  and 
adaptations  of  this  ingenious  process  will  at  once  be  apparent  to 
the  practical  reader  who  grasps  the  general  principle  of  the  process 
of  Salmon  and  Garnier. 

It  was  a  great  day  for  the  future  prospects  of  photography,  and 
especially  of  photolithography  and  photo-engraving,  when  Mr. 
Mungo  Ponton,  of  Edinburgh,  discovered,  in  1838,  the  photographic 
properties  of  bichromate  of  potash, — that  when  brushed  over  paper 
and  exposed  to  light  it  was  no  longer  soluble  from  the  disengage¬ 
ment  of  free  chromic  acid ;  and  it  was  an  equally  great  day 
when,  in  April,  1853,  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  made  known  the  fact  that 
gelatine,  when  mixed  with  this  salt,  was  rendered  insoluble  by  the 
exposure  to  light.  On  this  latter  discovery  hinge  all  the  various 
photolithographic  and  engraving  processes  yet  to  be  mentioned  in 
these  papers. 

The  numerous  processes  dependent  on  this  discovery  will  he 
aptly  heralded  in  by  a  brief  description  of  Mr.  Talbot’s  method  of 
photoglyphic  engraving,  first  published  (in  the  Athenceum )  in  1853, 
hut  subsequently  improved  by  the  inventor  and  published  in  1858 
A  plate  of  steel,  copper,  or  zinc  is  polished,  cleaned,  and 
thoroughly  freed  from  greasiness  by  being  rubbed  with  a  mixture 
of  caustic  soda  and  whiting.  It  is  afterwards  rubbed  dry  with 
another  clean  cloth  and  the  process  repeated.  A  solution  of  gela¬ 
tine  is  now  made  in  the  proportions  of  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  gela¬ 
tine  to  ten  ounces  of  water  :  to  this  is  added  an  ounce  of  saturated 
solution  of  bichromate  of  potash.  This  solution,  previously  warmed, 
is  poured  on  the  plate  in  a  similar  manner  to  collodion.  The  plate 
is  dried  over  a  spirit-lamp,  and  is  now  ready  for  exposure  in  the 
printing-frame..  The  exposure  varies  from  one  to  several  minutes, 
according  to  circumstances.  It  is  then  removed  from  the  light, 
and  made  ready  for  etching.  Up  to  this  stage  the  original  process 
of  1852  differs,  in  no  material  respect  from  the  more  improved  one 
of  1858  ;  hut  in  the  former  the  etching  was  performed  thus  : — On 
removal  from  the  printing-frame  the  plate  is  placed  in  a  vessel  of 
cold  water  for  a  minute  or  two,  which  dissolves  much  of  the  coat- 
ing  of  gelatine  from  those  parts  which  have  not  been  exposed  to 
light,  leaving  the  film  intact  on  those  parts  fully  acted  on  by 
light.  It  is  now  removed  from  the  vessel  of  water  to  one  of  al¬ 
cohol,  after  which  it  is  dried  in  a  warm  place.  The  next  operation 
is  that  of  etching,  which  is  performed  with  a  solution  of  bichloride 
of  platinum,  of  the  strength  of  four  parts  saturated  solution  to  one 
part  of  water.  The  operator  must  modify  the  strength  of  this  ac¬ 
cording  to  circumstances.  .  The  plate  having  been  laid  on  the 
table,  a  small  quantity  of  this  etching  liqu'd  is  poured  upon  it,  and 
spread  over  its  surface  by  means  of  a  camel-hair  brush.  [I  should 
have  stated  that  in  the  process  of  1852,  which  I  am  now  describ¬ 
ing,  Mr.  lalbot  used  steel  plates.]  As  no  gas  is  disengaged,  the 
effect  of  the  etching  liquid  is  not  at  first  apparent;  but  after  a 
minute  or  two  the  white  image  is  seen  to  darken,  and  soon  becomes 
black. in  every  part.  When  judged  to  he  properly  etched,  the 
lluid  is  poured  off,  and  the  plate  dried  with  blotting-paper,  and 
tl'cn  washed,  first  with  salt  water,  and  afterwards  with  fresh 
water.  The  application  of  a  wet  sponge  afterwards  detaches  and 
removes  the  film  of  gelatine,  r.nd  discloses  the  etching. 

The  improvement  introduced  in  1858  was  of  the  following 
nature  .-—After  removal  from  the  printing-frame,  instead  of  wash¬ 
ing  the  plate,  as  formerly,  it  is  made  to  receive  an  aquatint 
ground,  by  being  dusted  over  with  finely-ground  gum  copal  or 
common  resin,  and  then  exposed  to  sufficient  heat  over  a  spirit- 
lamp  to  melt  the  gum.  The  plate  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  after 
■which  it,  is  ready  for  being  etched.  Mr.  Talbot’s  instructions  for 
etching  are  so  lucid  that  one  can  scarcely  fail  in  obtaining  a  satis¬ 
factory  result.  Three  bottles  are  procured.  No.  1  is  filled  with  a 
saturated  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron  in  water;  No.  2  contains 
six  parts  of  No.  1  solution  and  one  ;  art  of  water;  and  No.  3  con¬ 
tains  equal  parts  of  the  No.  1  solution  and  water.  A  small  quan¬ 
tity  ql  No.  2  is  poured  on  the  plate,  and  spread  over  it  by  means 


of  a  camel-hairbrush.  This  liquid  penetrates  the  gelatine  when¬ 
ever  the  light  has  not  acted,  but  refuses  to  penetrate  those  parts 
acted  on  by  light.  The  etching  commences  in  about  a  minute  in 
the  least  exposed  parts,  spreading  rapidly  over  the  whole  surface. 
If  the  etching  proceed  too  rapidly  add  some  of  No.  1  solution, 
which  will  considerably  retard  it.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  proceed 
too  slowly,  a  little  of  the  solution  No.  3  will  cause  it  to  etch  more 
rapidly.  By  a  few  trials  in  this  way  the  exact  strength  best 
adapted  for  etching  may  he  ascertained. 

Since  the  present  chapter  was  commenced  Mr.  Talbot  has  kindly 
shown  me  some  of  his  most  recent  efforts  in  photoglyphic  engrav¬ 
ing.  I  was  especially  struck  with  the  capabilities  of  the  art  for 
reproducing  portraits,  as  evidenced  by  a  portrait  of  Sir  David 
Brewster,  which  Mr.  Talbot  had  recently  executed.  The  gram 
was  so  fine  as  to  allow  of  the  reproduction  of  details  so  dedicate 
as  to  be  visible  only  by  aid  of  a  magnifying-glass.  This,  however, 
was  a  peculiarity  of  the  very  earliest  of  Mr.  Talbot’s  photoglyphs; 
hut  in  an  architectural  subject  this  quality  is  not  so  apt  to  ho 
appreciated  as  in  a  portrait,  carte-cle-visite  size.  Mr.  Talbot  most 
justly  lays  great  stress  on  the  superiority  of  his  1858  process  over 
the  former  one,  in  so  far  as  the  necessity  of  washing  the  plate — 
entailing  the  danger  of  displacing  the  image — is  concerned.  On 
one  occasion,  when  I  was  engaged  in  making  an  engraving  on  a 
hardened  steel-plate  by  means  of  the  1852  process,  I  found  1  had  no 
bichloride  of  platinum  (which  is  the  etching  liquid  for  that  particular 
process).  Necessity,  in  this  case,  was  the  mother  of  invention;  and, 
after  trying  various  acids  and  salts,  I  ultimately  obtained  a  fair 
engraving  by  means  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  acetic 
acid.  Mr.  Talbot,  however,  has,  by  means  of  his  latter  discovery, 
put  photoglyphic  engraving  within  reach  of  all, — as  a  considerable 
quantity  of  perchloride  of  iron  solution  may  he  procured  for  a 
few  pence,  and,  if  not  procurable  ready-made,  may  easily  be  made 
by  any  operator  possessing  the  most  elementary  knowledge  of 
chemistry.  The  processes  of  Poiteven,  Asser,  James,  Osborne,  and 
others,  will  form  the  subject  of  the  concluding  chapter  of  these 
papers. 

M.  TISSQT’S  INSTANTANEOUS  SHUTTER. 

By  the  courtesy  of  M.  Lacan,  we  have  been  favoured  with  the 
opportunity  of  laying  before  our  readers  the  following  cuts  used  in 
a  recent  number  of  Le  Mordteur  de  la  Photographic ,  illustrative  of 
M.  Tissot’s  instantaneous  shutter.  Our  readers  will  at  once  per¬ 
ceive  that  the  principle  is  identical  with  that  of  Mr.  Montefiore 
Levi,  but  the  form  is  somewhat  more  complicated. 

The  following  description  is  derived  from  the  pages  of  our  con¬ 
temporary  already  cited  : — 

Figs.  1  and  2  are  two  plates  of  copper,  with  apertures  cut 

therein,  as  indicated — 
heir  form  being  that  of 
i  rectangle  on  one  side, 
ind  a  semicircle  on  the 
other.  These  two  plates 
slide  one  over  the  other 
between  the  plates  C, 
fig  3,  and  D,  fig.  4,  as 
shown  in  the  cuts.  The 
apices  of  the  rectangles 
A.  A  and  B  B,figs.  1  and 
2,  are  at  distances  equal 
to  that  between  the  cen¬ 
tres  of  the  lenses  to  which  they  are  intended  to  he  applied.  The 
plate  C,fig.  3,  is  pierced 
with  openings  corres¬ 
ponding  with  the  lenses, 
and  on  its  upper  part 
carries  a  detent,  F,  at¬ 
tached  to  a  moveable 
piece,  J,  called  the  re¬ 
gulator,  and  serves  to 
retain  the  moveable 
knob  II,  when  it  is 
desirable  to  diaphragm 
the  aperture.  This  aper¬ 
ture  is  governed  by  the 
regulator,  the  point  of  which  indicates  the  degree  of  opening 
graduated  upon  the  line  K,  fig.  3.  On  pressing  the  detent  F,  the 
knob  H,  being  no  longer  restrained,  returns  to  its  point  of  depar¬ 
ture  by  the  pressure  of  the  springs  0  0,  fig .  4,  and  the  shutter 
is  closed. 
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The  detent  G,  Fig.  3,  is  used  for  instantaneous  exposure:  it  holds 

FIG.  3. 


j  the  I-shaped  piece  ot  brass  M  M'  M",  Jig.  4,  and  on  being 
pressed  it  releases  it,  and  this  being  moved  by  the  spring  N,  it 
causes  the  knob  H  to  move  from  right  to  left :  the  shutter  is  in¬ 
stantly  opened  without  vibration  ;  but  the  branch  M,  which  moves 
the  knob  AT  by  pressing  against  the  pin  J,  quits  the  pin  at  the  in¬ 
tersection,  JR,  of  the  two  circles  of  rotation  (shown  by  the  clotted 
lines),  and  the  knob  H,  being  perfectly  free,  returns  to  its  point  of 
starting  by  the  force  of  the  springs  0  0.  The  apparatus  is 
attached  to  the  lenses  by  means  of  the  ring  pieces,  P  P  P  P, 
lined  with  two  thicknesses  of  velvet. 


HOW  TO  TINT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TRANSPARENCIES 
FOR  THE  MAGIC  LANTERN.* 

By  An  Old  Hand. 

The  water-colour  process  is  the  easiest  and  quickest  manner  of 
proceeding  in  the  preparation  of  tinted  transparencies.  Many  may 
have  a  desire  to  follow  out  the  process  in  oil,  for  which  purpose 
they  will  require  some  colours  finely  ground  in  oil,  and  sold  in 
tubes,  as  before  described.  Those  necessary  will  be  gamboge,  burnt 
"  sienna,  raw  sienna,  Italian  pink,  blue,  black,  and  burnt  umber,  some 
pale  drying  oil,  mastic  varnish,  and  a  small  bottle  of  turpentine. 
If  there  be  a  desire  to  accelerate  the  drying  of  the  various  colours, 
a  small  pot  of  gold  size  and  some  copal  varnish  will  be  needed. 
A  small  saucer  for  holding  a  little  turpentine  to  wash  out  the 
brushes,  and  a  clean  piece  of  linen  rag  to  wipe  the  same,  must  be 
at  hand.  The  same  frame  described  for  the  water-colour  tinting 
is  to  be  used  for  holding  the  plate — a  small  portion  of  each  colour 
being  placed  on  the  slab,  or  back  of  a  plate.  If  the  subject  should 
be  a  landscape,  or  any  picture  with  much  sky,  commence  at  that 
part  first,  laying  on  the  colour  at  the  top,  and  coming  down 
gradually  to  the  horizon,  softening  with  a  flat  camel-hair  brush  ; 
or,  with  a  little  practice,  the  professional  method  of  using  the 
finger-point  may  be  adopted  :  it  is  a  capital  dabber,  and  always  at 
hand.  Should  any  other  part  of  the  picture  require  a  blue  tint 
it  should  be  laid  on  at  the  same  time,  when  the  whole  can  be 
softened  off  at  once.  The  lights  in  the  sky  should  be  taken  out 
with  a  piece  of  paper  rolled  up  to  a  point.  The  sky  being  in, 
proceed  with  the  distances,  laying  the  colour  on  as  thinly  and  evenly 
as  possible,  bearing  in  mind  that  it  is  much  easier  to  add  colour 
than  to  take  it  away.  In  mixing  oil  tints  every  variety  of  green 
tnay  be  obtained  by  using  Italian  pink,  gamboge,  raw  sienna, 
burnt  sienna,  and  blue  —  the  brighter  greens  to  be  made  with 
the  pink  gamboge  and  blue,  the  darkest  with  the  siennas.  Gam- 

*  Concluded  from  page  449, 


boge  and  lake  will  be  found  the  nearest  approach  to  a  scarlet,  to 
be  touched  on  several  times  to  obtain  intensity  and  depth.  Should 
any  of  the  subjects  be  found  slightly  hazy,  and  be  fitted  for  moon¬ 
light  effects  such  as  ruins,  shore  views  with  cliffs,  or  a  lake 
scene-— they  can  with  very  little  trouble  anda  small  amount  of  skill, 
be  worked  up  into  the  same,  by  strengthening  the  shadows  with  a 
deep  grey,  made  by  mixing  lake  and  blue.  Blacks  are  bad  to  use, 
invariably  coming  out  rusty  and  cold,  particularly  in  the  fore¬ 
ground,  and  can  only  be  effective  as  a  middle  tint  with  blue.  Fora 
moonlight  sky,  after  getting  in  the  picture  to  the  required  depth, 
take  out  the  lights  on  the  edges  of  buildings,  tops  of  trees, 
ripples  on  water,  &c. ;  and  with  the  sharp  point  or  scraper — the 
moon  in  the  graduated  blue  sky  to  be  rounded  out  with  the  paper 
stump — scud  and  fleecy  clouds  can  be  introduced  or  not,  according 
to. the  skill  of  the  operator;  or  should  the  subject  be  at  all  appro¬ 
priate  for  a  sunset,  glowing  tints  of  yellow  and  red  can  be 
graduated  down  to  the  horizon — the  orb  itself  tinted  deeply  or 
toned  to  a  golden  yellow,  as  may  be  best  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of 
the  picture.  Oil-tinted  subjects,  when  thoroughly  dry,  after  the 
final  strengthening  and  finishing,  should  have  a  slight  coat  of 
mastic  varnish  applied  ;  and  when  hard,  be  protected  by  glass, 
fastened  on  in  the  same  manner  as  recommended  for  the  water- 
coloured  series. 

At  the  crowded  doors  of  theatres  and  concert-rooms  you  some¬ 
times  hear  the  cry  of— Take  care  of  your  pockets  !”  The  warning 
for  glass-painting  is— “  Take  care  of  your  brushes.”  After  using 
them  in  oil,  they  should  be  washed  in  turpentine,  and  wiped  with 
a  linen  rag — not  a  cotton  one — then  well  washed  with  common 
yellow  soap  and  water,  dried,  and  put  away  ;  or,  if  intending  to 
use  them  the  next  day,  steep  them  in  olive  oil,  and  before  use  wash 
the  said  olive  oil  well  out  of  them  with  turpentine.  The  varnish 
brushes  must  also  be  thoroughly  washed  and  cleaned  before  putting 
them  away,  as  any  hard  or  dried  particles  left  attached  to  the  hair  or 
roots  of  the  brushes  will  be  liable  to  scratch  and  injure  the  pictures. 
No  more  colour  should  be  pressed  from  the  tube  than  is  needed  for 
use  at  the  time,  and  everything  connected  with  the  process  kept 
scrupulously  clean  and  free  from  dust.  Many  of  the  small  speci¬ 
mens  of  chromo-lithography  offer  excellent  examples  as  illustrating 
the  arrangement  of  colour  and  necessary  effective  tints;  and,  as  they 
embrace  most  of  the  varieties  in  subject  to  be  found  in  photographs, 
they  aregoodas  examplesand  guides.  If,  inaddition  tothe  photogra¬ 
phic  subjects,  it  maybe  desirable  to  introduce  others  drawn  by  hand, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  fasten  a  drawing,  engraving,  or  tracing  of 
the  required  dimensions  to  the  back  of  the  glass,  and  trace  with  a 
fine  sable  pencil  and  Indian  ink  the  outline  of  the  subject  under¬ 
neath  ;  or  a  species  of  chalk  is  prepared,  and  gold  by  the  colour 
makers,  that  can  be  used  for  outlining,  and  is  easier  to  handle 
by  the  inexperienced  than  the  sable  and  Indian  ink. 

In  conclusion,  a  few  words  on  the  exhibiting  may  not  be  inappro¬ 
priate,  as  much  depends  not  only  on  what  you  have  to  show,  but  on 
the  way  in  which  you  show  it.  The  first  point  of  importance  is  the  light, 
which  should  be  (for  ordinary  purposes)  an  Argand  fed  with  the 
best  oil,  and  kept  scrupulously  clean.  The  condenser  in  the  lan¬ 
tern  should  be  somewhat  larger  than  the  diameter  of  the  painted 
subjects;  there  should  be  holes  also  at  the  bottom  of  the  lantern 
to  admit  a  complete  draught  of  air,  the  edges  battened  round 
on  three  sides  for  about  the  width  of  an  inch,  to  allow  the  air  to 
pass  freely  between  the  stand  or  table-top  and  the  box  or  lan¬ 
tern  bottom  that  contains  the  light  and  picture  ;  a  good  wide 
tube  on  the  top  to  carry  off  the  smoke  from  the  lamp.  The 
medium  or  screen  to  throw  the  subject  on  may  be  what  is  known 
as  book  muslin  calico,  or  the  generally-adopted  article  the  domestic 
sheet ;  but  if  the  subject  be  shown  through  the  medium  it  should 
be  wet,  and  then  strained  tight.  If  the  view  be  thrown  against 
the  medium  it  will  do  dry.  For  amateur  amusement  in  a  room 
a  sheet  or  table-cloth,  strained  over  a  large  folding  clothes-horse, 
is  as  good  as  anything.  The  lenses  can  be  adapted  to  the  lan¬ 
tern,  though,  perhaps,  those  who  have  the  means  will  prefer  to 
apply'  to  Mr.  Highley,  of  Dean  Street,  Soho,  London,  who  has 
received  “Jury  Awards”  and  “  Honourable  Mention”  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Exhibition  for  some  of  his  apparatus  for  the  purpose. 

A  little  attention  to  the  instructions  above  given,  with  modifi¬ 
cations  and  improvements  by  the  manipulators  themselves,  will 
certainly  lead  to  satisfactory  results.  Our  closing  caution  being — 
strenuously  avoid  dust,  dirt,  and  inferior  materials. 


Mr.  Bedford’s  Photographs. — These  have  originated  a  discus¬ 
sion  in  the  pages  of  the  Parthenon,  owing  to  the  names  given  in 
Mr.  Bedford’s  catalogue  to  the  two  great  temples  of  Baalbeck. 
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ERRORS  ENTERTAINED  ON  THE  COAGULATION  OP 
ALBUMEN  BY  HEAT.* 

By  M.  Mc-A.  Gaudin. 

The  well-known  fact  of  the  coagulation  of  natural  albumen  by 
beat  seen  every  day  in  tlie  cooking  of  eggs,  has  perhaps  contri¬ 
buted  to  induce  the  belief  among  chemists  as  well  as  photogra¬ 
phers  that  dried  albumen  possessed  similar  qualities,  from  which 
ha3  arisen  the  recommendation,  doubtless  often  practised,  to  pass 
albumenised  paper  under  a  hot  iron  before  sensitising  with  nitrate 
of  silver.  The  precaution  of  passing  the  paper  under  the  iron 
seemed  necessary,  not  only  to  coagulate  the  albumen,  but  it  also 
had  the  effect  of  radically  preventing  the  albumen  from  detaching 
itself  from  the  paper  and  mixing  itself  with  the  bath. 

For  some  months  past  several  articles  have  appeared  tending 
to  prove  that  albumen  previously  dried  no  longer  suffers  coagula¬ 
tion  by  heat;  but  the  absence  of  coagulation,  leading  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  albumen  continued  to  dissolve  with  facility  in 
water,  was  not  clearly  explained  in  this  way,  I  was  therefore  in¬ 
duced  to  make  a  few  experiments  with  the  object  of  establishing 
the. facts  more  fully. 

I  took  spontaneously-dried  egg  albumen,  having  the  appearance 
of  pale  yellow  transparent  scales,  a  portion  of  which  I  treated 
with  tepid  water.  Solution  took  place  rapidly,  producing  a 
viscous  liquid  easily  converted  into  froth  by  beating.  A  second 
portion  was  wrapped  in  paper  and  exposed  for  one  hour  in  a  stove 
maintained  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  from  whence  the 
portion  previously  dissolved  was  taken  in  a  mass.  The  dried 
albumen  thus  calcined  was  found  to  be  completely  soluble  in  water, 
producing  a  frothy  liquid  exactly  as  though  it  had  never  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  heat ;  consequently  dried  albumen  loses  none  of  its 
solubility  in  water  by  being  subjected  to  a  temperature  of  212°F.  = 
to  boiling  water. 

In  order  to  ascertain  if  the  results  would  be  the  same  at  a  still 
higher  temperature,  I  put  a  fresh  portion  into  paper,  and  placed  it 
in  a  sand-bath  hot  enough  to  scorch  the  paper,  and  the  contained 
albumen.  At  the  end  of  the  experiment  the  greater  portion  of  the 
albumen  was  browned,  and  emitted  an  odour  of  burnt  beef. 

In  this  case,  also,  tepid  water  dissolved  that  portion  of  the  albu¬ 
men  which  was  not  actually  burnt,  leaving  intact  the  scorched 
part;  and  on  raising  the  liquid  to  the  boiling  point  it  remained  lim¬ 
pid,  ceasing  also  to  froth,  and  absorbing  the  bubbles  as  soon  as 
the  flask  was  removed  from  the  fire.  The  conclusion,  therefore, 
may  be  accepted  that  albumen  previously  dried  remains  completely 
soluble  in  water,  whatever  temperature  it  has  been  submitted  to. 
provided  that  temperature  is  not  sufficiently  elevated  to  scorch  or 
turn  it  brown — that  is  to  say,  to  bring  on  the  commencement  of 
decomposition  ;  and  that  the  unaltered  portion  of  the  calcined  al¬ 
bumen  ceases  also  to  be  coagulated  by  heat  after  it  has  been  again 
dissolved. 

Albumen  dried  and  dissolved  without  being  submitted  to  heat 
is  coagulated  by  heat ;  but  I  have  previously  observed  that  by 
this  simple  drying  the  change  does  not  take  place  with  the  same 
facility  as  in  fresh-egg  albumen — a  fact  which  leads  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion,  that  any  kind  of  dessication  weakens  the  power  of  coagula- 
ti'in.  From  which  it  results  that  the  ironing  of  paper  coated  with 
dried  albumen  produces  no  effect,  and  that  the  presence  of  water 
is  essential  to  coagulation.  There  is  every  probability  that  the 
least  portion  of  water  Buffices  to  produce  the  phenomenon  ;  and,  in 
reference  to  the  paper,  if  it  was  previously  dried,  it  will  he  suf¬ 
ficient  to  hang  it  in  a  cellar  or  other  damp  locality  fora  short  time 
t  >  mak  it  damp  enough  to  coagulate  the  albumen  by  the  passage 
of  a  hot  iron,  and,  better  than  that,  let  the  paper  receive  the  hot 
i r' -n  i  It  is  d  •'  enough  to  cease  sticking  to  the  lingers  when 
touched. 

i  make  dried  albumen  insoluble  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse 
union!  action.  A  dried  albumenised  paper  immersed  in  abso¬ 
lute  alcohol  will  give  up  its  albumen  to  water  as  soon  as  the  alco- 
I.  il  baa  evaporated,  and  concentrated  gallic  acid  produces  no  more 
With  me  t  si  I  io  salts,  however,  thecase  is  entirely  different: 
the  salts  of  sil  ver  and  mercury  produce  insolubility.  With  albu- 
menised  papers  in  the  dry  state  it  is  an  essential  point  that  the 
albnmeni  ed  papers  most  always  he  sensitised  on  a  silver  bath 
before  us.>,  only  it  would  he  preferable  if  the  albumen  could  be 
oongolated  beforehand;  and  if.  up  to  this  time,  the  treatment 
■  y  albumenised  paper  has  been  without  any  real  effect, 
it  is,  nevertheless,  certain  that  if  the  same  operation  be  performed 
nt  the  right  time — that  is  to  SSy  when  tlm  albumen  coating  is 
•till  mu-?,  or  rend  Iso  by  exposing  the  paper  in  a  damp 
•  From  La  Lumfert, 
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place — an  excellent  result  would  follow,  completely  preventing  the 
separation  of  the  albumen,  which  so  often  spoils  the  nitiate  hath. 

In  the  preparation,  also,  of  albumenised  glass,  it  will  be  found 
useful  to  bear  this  fact  in  mind,  by  submitting  them  to  a  heat  suit 
able  for  the  coagulation  of  albumen  before  they  are  completely 
dry,  in  order  that  this  trouble  should  not  be  undertaken  for  nothing, 
especially  as  the  introduction  of  albumen  into  the  bath  in  this  case 
is  even  still  more  fatal  than  with  albumenised  paper. 

Albumen  is  an  organic  substance,  the  complexity  of  which  has 
hitherto  remained  impenetrable  to  the  researches  of  chemists.  It  is 
very  probable  that  its  molecules  are  composed  of  a  great  number 
of  atoms,  since  sulphur  is  one  of  the  constituents,  and  its  exact 
proportion  is  not  so  much  known  as  that  it  i3  very  little.  Then  its 
weight  is  considerable  ;  and  it  is  this  which  has  led  me  to  state 
that  a  very  small  proportion  of  wateris  sufficientto  assist  the  coagu¬ 
lation.  This  necessary  proportion  is  not  dissipated  until  the  des¬ 
sication  has  arrived  almost  at  the  last  point ;  and  we  are  always 
sure  to  succeed  in  the  coagulation  whenever  the  paper  does  not 
seem  quite  dry  to  the  touch. 


ON  THE  PERCEPTION  OP  RELIEF. 

By  Professor  Edwin  Emerson,  of  Troy  University. 

[We  have  been  favoured  by  the  author  with  a  copy  of  the  following 
paper,  communicated  by  him  to  Silliman  s  Journal.] 

Professor  Cima,  of  Turin,  has  sent  us  the  description  (says  the  editor 
of  the  Cosmos )  of  a  stereoscopic  experiment  which  is  not  without  interest. 
He  takes  the  picture  of  a  front  view  of  a  human  head,  executed  either  in 
crayon  or  lithograph  or  copperplate,  and  which  is  three  or  four  cen¬ 
timetres  in  height ;  this  he  cuts  into  two  parts  along  a  line  which  co¬ 
incides  with  the  vertical  axis  of  the  nose.  He  takes  one  of  these  halves 
in  each  hand,  and  holding  them  in  the  same  perpendicular  plane,  ho 
brings  them  before  the  eyes  at  a  distance  which  is  less  than  that  of  dis¬ 
tinct  vision  ;  he  then  allows  the  optic  axes  to  converge,  and  thus  causes 
the  drawings  to  approach  or  recede  until  he  is  able  to  see  two  pictures 
of  each  half,  and  until  the  two  middle  ones  overlap,  so  that  they  make 
the  impression  of  an  entire  countenance.  When  one  makes  this  experi¬ 
ment  for  the  first  time,  says  Professor  Cima,  lie  will  see  with  astonish¬ 
ment  that  the  full  face  which  is  produced  by  the  overlapping  of  the  two 
halves  makes,  in  a  high  degree,  the  impression  of  a  solid  body  ;  the  half¬ 
tones  melt  and  mix  together  as  in  a  modelled  figure  ;  the  nose  rises  well 
from  the  face  ;  the  eyebrows,  lips  and  chin  stand  out  very  well ;  and  the 
entire  figure  raises  itself  from  the  ground  upon  which  it  is  drawn,  and 
assumes,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  a  living  expression.  The  necessary 
distance  of  the  two  half-pictures  from  each  other,  and  also  the  proper 
distance  from  the  eyes  of  the  observer  for  the  production  of  the  greatest 
effect,  can  only  be  ascertained  by  trial.  The  more  steadily  one  gazes  at 
the  pictures,  the  more  the  sensation  of  relief  is  strengthened.”* 

The  foregoing  extract  from  the  Cosmos  has  been  reproduced  in  Pogg. 
Annalen,  bd.  cii,  p.  319;  in  II  Nuovo  Cimento,  vi.  185;  in  Die  Tlieorie 
des  Schens  und  rixumlichhen  Vorstellen,  bei  Dr.  Cornelius,  Halle,  1801; 
and  in  Monographic  du  Stereoscope,  par  Blancliere,  Paris,  1862.  Seemingly 
endorsed  by  such  a  high  authority  as  Moigno,  the  alleged  fact  passes 
through  scientific  treatises  unquestioned,  and  is  now  apparently  regarded 
as  'established.  We  consider  it,  therefore,  important  to  refute  the  con¬ 
clusions  involved  in  the  experiment  as  described  by  Professor  Cima,  and 
at  the  same  time  point  out  some  analogous  mistakes  as  to  the  perception 
of  relief. 

When  the  experiment  of  Professor  Cima  is  carefully  performed  and 
analysed  it  will  be  found  that  the  right  eye  sees  the  right  half  of  the 
middle  picture,  and  the  left  eye  the  left  half;  now  as  these  two  dissimilar 
masses  are  not  superposed  upon  each  other,  as  is  the  case  with  the  dis-  \ 
similar  complementary  figures  in  ordinary  vision,  but  are  merely  joined 
together  at  the  line  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  resultant  picture, 
it  is  evident  that  if  such  an  effect  be  realised  as  that  “  the  nose  rises  well 
from  the  face”  or  that  there  is  any  “  sensation  of  relief,”  we  have  here 
an  experiment  which  refutes  the  established  theory  of  binocular  vision, 
and  leaves  the  effects  of  the  stereoscope  without  any  adequate  explanation.  | 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  in  Professor  Cima’s  experiment  there  is  no  . 
real  perception  of  relief.  AH  that  is  really  seen  is  the  perspective,  which 
is  mistaken  for  relief  or  solidity.  To  prove  this  let  the  observer,  while 
looking  at  the  two  half-pictures  in  the  mode  alleged  to  produce  the  effect 
of  solidify,  close  ‘one  eye — the  right  for  instance:  the  right  half  of  the 
picture  disappears,  but  the  left  retains  exactly  the  same  appearance  it 
had  before;  it  loses  no  appearance  of  solidity  simply  because  it  had 
none.  Or,  let  the  observer  join  the  two  halves  together  and  closely  and 
continuously  observe  them  with  one  eye,  the  effect  will  be  the  same  as 
in  Professor  Cima’s  experiment.  Or,  to  vary  the  test,  take  a  sinrjle 
photographic  picture — for  instance  the  right  hand  side  of  a  stereograph — 
cut  it  in  two  by  a  vertical  line  through  the  centre  and  place  the  halves 
the  proper  distance  apart  in  a  stereoscope,  so  as  to  unite  them  readily  ' 
into  a  whole,  the  same  effect  claimed  by  Professor  Cima  to  be  a  sensation 
of  relief  will  be  observed.  That  it  is  not  relief  will  be  most  manifest 
by  comparing  it  with  a  stereograph  of  the  same  scene. 

*  Cosmos,  pp.  353,  vol.  ii. 
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But  the  reader  will  very  naturally  inquire — “  How  did  Professor  Cima, 
and  those  who  have  unquestionably  quoted  his  experiment,  fall  into  this 
error  with  regard  to  the  presence  of  relief?”  This  reasonable  question 
we  will  endeavour  now  to  answer. 

The  ability  to  perceive  relief,  or  solidity,  is  a  natural  one.  To  those 
who  have  the  proper  use  of  their  eyes,  and  can  walk,  it  is  an  intuitive 
faculty:  we  cannot  help  seeing  solidity,  where  it  exists,  if  we  try,  no 
more  than  we  can  help  hearing  sounds  or  seeing  colours.  The  common 
idea  that  this  faculty  is  the  result  of  experience,  and  is,  therefore,  acquired, 
is  opposed  by  the  whole  analogy  of  our  being.  The  infant  does  not 
learn  to  hear :  it  hears,  it  hears  intuitively7,  if  it  be  a  perfect  child,  but 
'learns  as  it  grows  to  know  what  it  hears  ;  it  feels  a  blow,  but  may  be  too 
young  and  feeble  to  know  what  that  blow  is:  so  it  has  but  to  open  its 
eyes  and  the  scene  enters,  it  is  painted  properly  and  instantaneously 
upon  the  retina,  but  it  may  require  a  long  education  before  the  child  will 
have  an  intelligent  idea  of  what  it  sees — indeed  it  may  go  through  life 
and  never  be  able  to  give  more  than  one  name  to  a  great  variety  of 
very  different  colours,  such  as  red,  vermilion,  scarlet,  orange,  and  crim¬ 
son.  It  is  unphilosophical  to  confound  a  faculty  with  its  use.  We  have 
the  natural  faculty  of  seeing  solidity  ;  but  the  acuteness  with  which  it  is 
employed  depends  greatly  upon  the  intelligent  attention  with  which  it 
is  exercised. 

It  is  no  answer  to  this  to  say  that  we  can  analyse  the  optical  conditions 
upon  which  the  perception  of  relief  depends.  This  has  been  splendidly 
done  by  Wheatstone,  Dove,  and  others,  and  is  beautifully  illustrated  by 
the  stereoscope  ;  but  this  has  no  necessary  connection  with  the  question 
before  us.  When  I  say,  we  hear  intuitively,  it  is  nothing,  in  the  way 
of  refutation,  to  explain  to  me  the  acoustic  conditions  upon  which  hear¬ 
ing  depends,  or  to  assert  that  Mozart  had  no  intuitive  perception  of 
melody  or  harmony  because  the  laws  are  fixed  by  which  a  melody  ought 
to  proceed,  and  harmony,  to  be  such,  must  be  according  to  the  formula 
of  thorough  base,  whereas  the  child  Mozart  could  not  know  all  this. 
So  with  the  matter  in  question.  All  men  see  solidity  who  have  the  proper 
use  of  their  eyes  :  very  few  indeed  know  how  it  is  effected,  or  are  able  to 
distinguish  acutely  between  the  perception  of  binocular  relief  and  the 
perception  of  mere  perspective,  or  the  appearance  of  distance  without 
relief. 

The  perception  of  relief  depends  upon  the  angle  formed  by  the  rays 
which  proceed  from  any  object  of  sight  to  the  right  and  left  eyes  respec¬ 
tively7.  The  larger  this  angle  the  more  relief  is  apparent,  provided  the 
eyes  can  unite  the  dissimilar  images  ;  but  when  by  reason  of  distance 
this  angle  becomes  nothing,  practically,  and  the  rays  are  parallel  as 
they  enter  the  eyes,  relief  vanishes. 

The  perception  of  the  perspective  depends  upon  very  different  con¬ 
ditions,  such  as  the  direction  of  the  lines  that  compose  a  view,  the  light 
and  shade,  the  apparent  size,  the  tint,  &c. 

When  we  consider  the  matter  it  is  not  surprising  that  these  two  modes 
of  perception  should  often  be  confounded.  True  relief  diminishes  so 
gradually,  and  melts  so  gently  away,  leaving  perspective  entirely  master 
of  the  field,  that  the  essential  difference  between  them  is  likely  to  be 
lost  sight  of.  That  this  is  the  case  may  be  shown  by  the  following 
examples  : — 

It  requires  a  series  of  very  careful  experiments  to  determine  how  far, 
under  ordinary  conditions,  we  can  perceive  relief.  Experiments  of  my 
own  lead  me  to  believe  that  the  distance  is  under  three  hundred  yards. 
The  only  reason  a  good  painting,  whose  foreground  is  represented  as  it 
appears  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  hundred  yards,  is  not  a  complete 
illusion  when  seen  under  favourable  conditions,  is,  that  we  can  change 
our  point  of  view,  and  motion  to  one  side  or  the  other  will  impart  the 
idea  of  relief  in  nature  ;  but  as  there  is  no  relief,  properly  so-called,  in  a 
painting,  as  soon  as  we  shift  the  point  of  view,  we  detect  this  and  the 
illusion  is  at  an  end.  Hence  paintings  ought  to  be  observed  by  one  eye 
and  from  one  point  of  view  to  obtain  the  maximum  effect.  Hence,  also, 
stereographs  of  scenes  which  lie  at  a  distance  of  over  three  hundred 
yards  from  the  observer  will  give  no  stereoscopic  effect — will  not  qivc  the 
impression  we  are  able  to  get  with  our  eyes,  assisted  by  our  capacity  to 
move  from  one  point  of  view  to  another ;  they  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
photographed  from  stations  more  or  less  distant  from  each  other,  but 
always  exceeding  considerably  the  distance  between  the  eyes. 

Persons  not  accustomed  to  experimenting  with  the  stereoscope  cannot 
distinguish  readily  between  stereoscopic  and  pseudoscopic  effect:  they 
are  also  constantly  imposed  upon  by  views  which  have  no  stereoscopic 
effect  whatever.  I  have  repeatedly  mounted  two  identical  or  right-eve 
views  of  the  same  scene,  side  by  side,  as  though  they  were  right  and  left 
eye  views,  and  have  never  failed  to  get  the  verdict  that  they  exhibited 
stereoscopic  effect,  which  was  impossible,  of  course.  Not  only  are 
ordinary  observers  thus  mistaken,  but  they  constantly  manifest  an  op¬ 
posite  peculiarity,  being  unable  to  see  the  greatest  relief  when  it  is 
exhibited  in  an  unusual  manner.  In  Das  Stereoscop,  C.  G.  Ruete, 
Leipsig,  1860,  Dove’s  illustration  of  this  point  is  republished  in  such  a 
way  as  to  destroy  the  object  in  view,  showing  that  his  commentator  had 
not  a  fine  perception  of  relief. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  uncertainty  attending  the  perception  or 
non -perception  of  stereoscopic  relief,  even  in  cases  where  we  might 
suppose  there  could  be  no  want  of  knowledge,  is  shown  by  the  contro¬ 
versy  now  going  on  in  Europe  over  the  Cliimenti  pictures.  Sir  David 
Brewster  thinks  he  has  in  these  pictures  a  specimen  of  real  stereoscopic 


drawings  produced  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century;  and  this 
opinion  is  endorsed  by  Professor  Tait,  Professor  MDonald,  and  others, 
in  decided  terms.  *1  have  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  photographs 
of  these  pictures,  and  the  truth  is  that  the  trifling  stereoscopic  and 
pseudoscopic  qualities  about  them  are  evidently  accidental.  To  prove 
this  let  any  one  execute  a  pen-and  ink  sketch,  and  then  let  him  make 
as  perfect  a  copy  of  it  as  he  can  without  careful  measurements ;  now 
place  these  two  drawings  in  the  stereoscope  and  you  get  the  same  kind 
of  effect  seen  in  the  Cliimenti  drawings,  and  for  the  same  reason  ;  the 
drawings  will  vary  more  or  less  from  each  other.  All  that  is  necessary, 
then,  to  impose  upon  ordinary  eyes,  is  to  find  out  which  way  the  sura  of 
the  variations  preponderates ;  mount  the  drawings  accordingly,  and, 
mirahile  dictu !  you  have  produced  a  stereoscopic  picture  (the  pseudo¬ 
scopic  portion  being  overlooked)  drawn  by  hand;  you  have  done  that 
very  thing  that  Sir  David  Brewster  has  repeatedly  declared  was  quite 
beyond  human  skill!  If  Professor  Wheatstone  gets  no  heavier  blow 
than  this,  his  fame  as  a  discoverer  is  secure. 

As  a  further  confirmation  of  our  views,  we  may  point  to  the  fact  that 
but  few  persons  can  properly  locate  the  optical  position  of  reflections 
from  curved  surfaces,  and,  in  particular,  the  images  from  concave 
surfaces. 

During  the  last  year  or  two  large  assemblages  have  been  drawn  together 
in  our  principal  cities,  to  see  with  delight  the  effects  produced  by  what 
is  called  the  Sterenpticon ,  which  is  merely  another  name  for  a  magic- 
lantern  of  good  quality,  with  one  side  of  a  glass  stereograph  for  a  slide. 
Nearly  all  in  these  large  assemblages  have  agreed  in  believing  that  they 
saw — -what  they  were  told  they  saw — excellent  stereoscopic  effect  in  the 
single  picture  which  alone  is  exhibited.  The  truth  is  they  made  the 
popular  mistake  :  they  saw  nothing  but  perspective. 

Stereoscopic  effect  on  a  large  scale  may  he  obtained  by  exhibiting  the 
right  and  left  pictures  of  a  glass  view  side  by  side,  by  the  magic-lantern, 
and  then  uniting  the  magnified  pictures  by  means  of  prisms.  This  I 
have  recently  demonstrated  by  experiment.  The  idea  was  also  suggested 
some  years  ago  by  Dr.  Wolcott  Gibbs  to  Mr.  Pike,  of  New  York,  but  not 
put  to  the  test. 

We  conclude,  then,  from  the  foregoing — 

1.  That  Professor  Cima’s  experiment  is  only  another  instance  showing 
how  easily  we  can  mistake  one  thing  for  another,  and  induce  others  to 
do  the  same. 

2.  That  the  intuitive  perception  of  relief  may  be  indefinitely  increased 
in  degree  by  exercise;  showing  that  this  sense  follows  the  same  law 
under  which  we  employ  our  other  faculties. 

TELE  POSITION  OP  PHOTOGRAPHY  AS  A  PINE  ART. 

By  William  Traquaik,  Edinburgh . 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  for  the  inexperienced  writer  to  find  a  title  which 
will,  in  a  few  words,  satisfactorily  suggest  the  nature  of  his  work.  I 
have  felt  this  very  much  in  regard  to  this  paper,  and  I  fear  the  title  1 
have  adopted  will  be  apt  to  mislead,  as  implying  much  inoie  than  is  heie 
intended  to  be  done.  To  state  the  principles  of  art,  and  enter  fully  into 
all  the  bearings  of  the  questions  which  the  satisfactoi y  elucidation  ot 
the  subject  implied  in  the  title  I  have  chosen  demands,  would  require 
greater  knowledge  and  power  of  statement  than  1  have  at  command.  1 
have,  therefore,  had  to  content  myself  with  a  much  lower  flight.  All  that 
I  have  set  before  myself  as  the  object  of  this  paper  is,  by  a  comparison  Oi 
photographs  and  paintings,  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  and  point  out  wherein 
the  photograph  falls  short  of  the  painting  in  the  power  of  representing 
scenes  of  nature  in  loveliness  and  grandeur,  and  in  what  the  former 
excels,  and  thus  to  estimate  the  powers  that  each  possesses  of  instructing 
the  mind  and  touching  the  highest  feelings  of  the  heart.  .  But  even  with 
this  limited  programme — should  I  have  carried  it  out  in  anywise  satis 
factorily — a  general  idea  of  the  position  of  photography  as  a  fine  ait  may, 
perhaps,  be  given  to  those  who  have  not  previously  thought  upon  the 

subject.  ,  T 

In  following  out  the  subject,  then,  in  the  manner  1.  have  proposed,  1 
will,  in  the  first  place,  consider  those  qualities  of  pictorial  art  in  which  the 
photograph  fails  in  comparison  with  the  painting;  and  then,  in  the  second 
place,  those  qualities  in  which  the  photograph  peculiarly  excels. 

Under  the  first  of  these  divisions  I  propose  to  consider  : 

1.  The  want  of  colour  in  photographic  representations. 

2.  The  impossibility  of  giving,  by  means  of  photography7,  representa¬ 

tions  of  objects  with  the  best  pictorial  effect. 

S.  The  unsatisfactory  nature  of  all  representations,  by7  photography, 
of  the  appearance  of  objects  in  motion. 

4.  The  shortcomings  of  photography  in  rendering  vital  and  mental 
expression. 

I  have  taken  the  want  of  colour  in  photographic  representation  first, 
as  being  the  most  obvious  of  all  the  disadvantages  under  which  the  woik 
of  the  photographer  labours  when  compared  with  that  of  the  painter. 
The  work  of  the  painter  is  like  that  of  the  poet,  to  which  is  superadded 
the  work  of  the  musician.  The  photograph,  it  may7  be  of  something 
the  most  beautiful  and  touching,  yet  like  the  lyric  and  tender  ballad, 
without  their  own  appropriate  airs,  may7  tail  to  strike  the  chords  of  oui 
sympathies.  But  the  greatest  artists  have  at  times  thought  it  not  beneath 
them  to  restrict  themselves  to  the  one  language  in  which  all  photogi  aplpy 
I  speaks — -that  is  form.  On  examining  the  drawings  of  Raphael,  Michael 
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Angelo,  &c.,  the  etchings  and  engravings  of  Differ  and  Rembrandt,  and 
works  in  monochrome  by  other  great  men,  so  pleased  are  we  with  the  power, 
delicacy,  and  beauty  with  which  they,  with  this  self-irhposed  restriction 
on  their  mode  of  communication,  make  us  feel  the  incidents  they  pour- 
tray  with  hearts  attuned  with  similiarity  of  sentiment,  that  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that,  instead  of  a  loss,  there  has  actually  been  gain  from  colour 
having  been  discarded.  How  far  it  is  true  that  in  so  much  as  the  beauty  of 
colour  is  absent  so  much  the  more  we  appreciate  the  beauty  of  form,  is  a 
very  interesting  question  for  inquiry,  do  a  great  extent  I  think  this  to 
be  true.  To  me  the  beauty  of  form  displayed  in  such  a  super-eminent 
degree  in  the  works  of  Raphael,  never  appears  to  have  the  same  power  of 
expressing  subtle  thought  and  tender  feeling  when  it  is  allied  with 
colour  What  can  be  done  by  the  aid  of  form  alone  is  also  wonderfully 
illustrated  in  some  of  the  works  of  Turner,  our  great  landscape-painter. 
The  designs  for  these  engravings  are  for  the  most  part  in  colour,  and  I 
have  frequently  remarked  that  many  beauties — those  depending  mostly 
on  form  for  their  rendering — come  out  better  when  the  design  is  reduced 
to  black  and  white  than  when  shown  in  hues  from  a  palette  the  power 
and  brilliancy  of  which  was  never  surpassed.  I  have,  therefore,  no 
doubt  that  from  the  want  of  colour  many  beauties  of  nature  are  brought 
out  in  a  photograph  with  an  effect  they  would  not  have  had  if  the  natural 
colouring  had  also  been  given.  Take,  for  example,  the  exquisite  leaf 
and  bough  forms  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  latter  especially  possess¬ 
ing  the  elements  of  beauty  of  the  highest  lend,  and  which  until  photo¬ 
graphy,  by  fixing  their  exact  image,  and  giving  artists  and  men  of  taste 
an  nppni  tunity  of  studying  at  leisure  and  free  from  distracting  tenden¬ 
cies — 0f  which  mav  I  not  say  colour  was  not  one  of  the  least? — had  for 
th"  most  part  been  passed  by  unheeded.  The  bough-drawing  of  many  of 
our  best  landscape-painters  till,  1  may  say,  quite  a  recent  time  was  very 
faulty  indeed,  utterly  devoid  of  the  peculiar  beauties  of  what  was  in¬ 
tended  to  be  represented  ;  and  I  think  photography  may  well  claim  the 
credit  for  the  advance  which  has  been  made  in  that  direction  by  the  artists 
of  our  own  time.  But  though  representations  of  some  objects  of  beauty 
without  the  aid  of  colour  may  have  advantages  over  those  in  which  it  is 
pivs'-nt,  still  so  many  of  the  most  lovely  scenes  and  objects  of  nature  de- 
pen  1  so  much  on  colour  for  their  power  to  impress  our  minds,  that  until 
we  possess  a  process  by  which  we  may  render  every  object  which 
nature  shows,  tint  by  tint,  as  well  as  line  by  line,  photography  will  not 
have  attained  that  end  for  which  I,  for  one,  have  no  doubt  it  was  in- 
tended  to  serv — that  is,  to  preserve  lasting  and  truthful  records,  for  our 
enj  -vment  and  instruction,  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  count- 
sauties  of  nature,  which  now  are  seen  but  once,  and  only  again 
re  iir  to  the  mind  by  the  aid  of  the  fitful  glimmerings  of  the  light  of 
memory.  That,  within  no  long  period  of  time,  such  a  process  will  be 
1  those  who  have  observed  the  progress  of  chemical  and  pho- 
science,  I  am  convinced  will  not  think  at  all  improbable;  and 
sh  oi  l  this  be  done — and  the  photographer  be  enabled  to  place  in  our 
hue!-,  representations  of  all  those  objects  of  nature  where  colour  is  the 
chief  element  of  their  beauty,  from  the  quiet  nooks  and  corners  of  the 
lau  1  ma  !■■  I.ivclv  hy  the  pure  and  touching  tints  of  the  violet,  the  prim¬ 
rose,  and  the  harebell,  to  the  gorgeous  sunset,  where  colour,  touching  all 
r.  1 1  i  i  l  a  -  with  a  wand  of  magic,  makes  each  subserve  the  triumph  of  its 
g!i  i  v  th*- photograph  will  then,  unquestionably,  take  a  higher  position 
a-  a  w  rk  of  art  than  it  can  at  present.  However,  as  we  are  to-night 
<-ng  i/  •  I  i:i  a  dismission  with  reference  to  photographs  as  we  at  present 
h  ivc  tli'-m,  it  will  not  do  to  let  what  they  may  become  have  any  influ- 
'•’i  ■  <>n  our  judgments  ;  and  I  must  proceed  to  the  next  point  I  have  in- 
ideration,  viz.,  the  impossibility  of  giving  by  means  of 
p  .•  'i  tj ill v  I'-’pr . ntations  of  objects  with  the  best  pictorial  effect. 

PL  'v  iplurs  will  agree  with  me  that,  when  out  on  an  excursion,  it  is 
a  m  annoying  thing,  on  observing  a  scene  that  might  form  the  finest 
ornarm-nf  of  our  portfolios,  to  find  that  it  cannot  be  taken  in  all  its 
L.  i  .  '  in  tin-  spot  fioni  which  the  best  aspect  is  obtained  not  suiting 

cameras;  or  from  the  interposition  between  the 
I  ol  jecl  of  our  admiration  of  some  building,  tree, 
pi  min  nee ;  orfrom  the  position  of  the  object  in  regard  to 
1  mi  i 1 1 1 n b ! •  ■  to  s.iy  which  of  these  annoy ances  we  feel  the  most 
I  mi  inclined  to  tliink  photography  suffers  the  greatest 
iti  i  •  In  t  In*  riior>  distant  landscape,  how  frequently  do  we  find 
tl  bjccts  \\bi '  b  give  force  and  character  to  the  scene  cannot  be 
1  •  with  n  the  fi  Id  of  represented  >n  our  cameras  afford!  And  in 

n  u  -  subj  cts,  how  frequently  we  lament  our  entire  inability  to  copy 
-  !  f  rm-it  b  auty,  on  account  of  there  not  being  sufficient  space 

ip  r  placing  of  the  camera!  The  painter  works  under  no  such 
lis  tages  By  a  little  concentration — perfectly  allowable  when 
n  irrii  1  to  ex  >ss  everyobj  ct  of  importance  to  the  beauty  of  the 
scene  in  be  brought  into  the  picture,  and  made  to  tell  its  message  of 
r  his  eye  can  see  his  pencil,  to  the  limits  of 
I.  rh  n  only  on  other  matter  under  this  head  that 
I  will  notice.  VN  i  n  ■  :  rv  ng  beautiful  i  .  how  often  do  we,  or 
lofa  i  marks  a  thi  se:  —‘‘What  asplendid  view 
ll  ■  e  nol  for  that  per  modern  villa  perched  up  there, 
■o  nit  t  keeping  with  everything  around  l”  Or — “If  there  were  only  a 
*  ol  figures  m  it.  .ii  tiiit  point  there,  about  twenty 

v  ii  Is  from  the  shore,  this  view  would  be  quite  perfection  1“  A  painter, 
b  his  brush,  ignores  the  presence  of  all  such 
Ugliness  tout  arc  out  of  harmony  with  the 


sentiment  with  which  the  scene  is  otherwise  imbued  ;  or  should  the 
composition  of  his  picture  require  it,  the  boat  which  our  inventive  friend 
was  just  suggesting  would  be  dashed  in  by  a  couple  of  strokes  of  tho 
pencil.  The  photographer,  however,  in  taking  his  pictures,  must  be  en¬ 
tirely  the  creature  of  circumstance.  The  house  must  appear,  whatever  be 
its  ugliness,  and  however  out  of  harmony  with  the  other  objects  in  the 
picture  ;  and  if  he  do  find  a  boat  and  figures,  just  at  the  point  best  suited 
to  the  nature  of  the  composition,  is  not  the  development  and  progress 
of  the  production  cared  for  with  a  care  and  nervousness  which  the  rarity 
of  the  event  alone  could  occasion?  But  here  the  whole  subject  of  com¬ 
position — so  wide  and  so  important — must  be  dismissed  ;  as,  to  give  any 
sort  of  intelligible  view  of  it  in  relation  to  photography,  would  require 
much  more  space  than  that  I  have  to-night  at  my  command. 

The  unsatisfactory  nature  of  representations  of  objects  in  motion  by 
photography,  I  think,  will  generally  be  admitted.  But.  here  the  advan¬ 
tages  are  not  all  on  the  side  of  painting;  for  many  representations  of 
wave  and  cloud  scenery  have  been  produced  by  the  photographer,  the 
effect  of  which  I  do  not  think  the  pencil  could  in  any  way  rival.  There 
are,  probably,  other  representations  of  objects  in  motion  of  similar  merit 
with  which  I  am  unacquainted.  1  at  present  remember  some  steam¬ 
ships  on  their  voyages,  exhibited  in  our  Photographic  Exhibition  a  couple 
of  years  ago,  where  the  idea  of  motion  in  the  ships  impressed  itself  on 
the  mind  in  a  most  remarkable  manner.  Yet,  in  the  best  of  the  photo¬ 
graphs  of  this  kind,  the  imperfection  of  the  representation  is  always 
forcing  itself  on  our  notice,  even  in  those  cases  where  they  are  said  to 
have  been  taken  by  an  instantaneous  process.  How  very  marked  is  this 
imperfection  in  photographic  pictures,  where  the  leaping  cataract,  de¬ 
scending  the  mountain  steeps — the  flashing  rivulet,  rushing  over  its 
rocky  bed,  in  the  bottom  of  some  romantic  glen — or  the  murmuring 
stream,  which  gently  winds  by  picturesque  cottages,  reflecting  the 
ceaseless  motion  of  the  passing  clouds — form  an  essential  part.  And 
we  are  compelled  to  ask — Shall  photography  ever  afford  us  representa¬ 
tions  of  Nature  in  her  sterner  and  more  majestic  moods,  when  the  great 
clouds,  marshalled  by  the  storm,  advance  in  grand  procession,  or,  swift 
careering,  dash  themselves  in  fury  among  the  mountain  tops  ? — when 
the  strong  oaks,  yielding  to  the  overpowering  strength  of  rushing  air — 
the  growth  of  centuries — is  levelled  with  the  plain  ? — or  when  the  sea,  aa 
if  a  thing  of  wrath,  writhing  in  tempest,  dashes  on  the  relentless  rock 
the  luckless  barque  in  which  are  centered  the  hopes  and  fears  of  many  a 
wife  and  little  one  ?  That  progress  may  be  made  in  this  direction  by  the 
advance  of  photographic  science  I  do  not  doubt,  but  my  anticipations 
here  are  not  so  sanguine  as  those  in  regard  to  obtaining  representations 
of  objects  in  colour. 

I  approach  the  last  head  of  the  first  division  of  my  subject — namely, 
the  shortcomings  of  photography  in  rendering  vital  and  mental  expres¬ 
sion — with  much  hesitation.  Under  this  head  haye  to  be  considered  the 
merits  of  all  representations  of  animal  life,  portraits,  and  the  more  ambi¬ 
tious  efforts  of  the  photographer,  in  which  he  attempts  to  enter  the  field 
of  art  now  only  occupied  by  the  historical  and  genre  painter.  For  this  a 
knowledge  of  the  highest  principles  of  art  is  required  which,  even  if  I 
possessed  it,  the  limits  which  must  be  set  here  to  this  part  of  my  subject 
preclude  the  possibility  of  its  being  done  satisfactorily. 

That,  on  the  whole,  photographic  portraiture  is  unsatisfactory  cannot 
be  denied.  Of  course  I  refer  to  the  higher  class  of  portraiture,  where 
something  more  is  required  than  the  figure  in  which  you  recognise  the 
appearance  of  wife,  child,  friend,  or  the  man  who  is  the  hero  of  the  time. 
It  is  where  we  wish  to  see  and  know  the  inner  life  or  feeling  of  the  map 
that  we  feel  where  photography  fails.  How  frequently  I  have  seen  the 
disappointed  look  of  friends  on  viewing  the  photographic  representations 
received  from  abroad  of  those  who  have  been  absent  for  lengthened 
periods!  The  simple  recognition,  by  form  of  feature  or  style  of  dress, 
which  one  cannot  fail  to  make  in  the  representation  of  a  daily  companion, 
is  alone  required,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  to  give  the  wished-for  plea¬ 
sure  ;  but,  in  the  case  of  the  absent  ones,  time  in  its  progress  having  so 
altered  the  features,  and  introduced  a  style  of  dress  so  different  from 
that  worn  in  former  days,  unless  we  can  recognise  the  inward  soul  we 
know  so  well  in  the  material  representation  the  pm-pose  of  the  portrait 
to  us  has  failed.  It  is  here  that  this  branch  of  photographic  art  fails, 
and  I  fear  must  do  so  always.  The  expression  of  life,  feeling,  and  inteh 
ligence  passes  too  swiftly  over  the  countenance  of  man  for  any  process, 
that  can  be  imagined  to  seize.  How  nobly  the  painter  overcomes  this 
difficulty  may  be  observed  in  the  two  portraits  of  Venetian  senators,  by 
Tintoretto,  in  our  National  Gallery.  In  these  noble  pictures  how  much 
more  than  outward  features  and  lordly  vestments  is  to  be  found !  In 
those  heads  we  almost  think  we  can  trace  biographies,  or  two  chapters  in 
the  history  of  the  greatness  and  fall  of  Venice. 

This  inability  in  photography  to  give  expression  in  any  satisfactory 
degree  to  emotions  of  the  heart  and  intellect,  in  the  simple  matter  of  a 
portrait,  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  me  that  all  efforts  of  the  photographer  in 
the  way  of  historical  and  genre  art  must  be  valueless.  It  is  only 
in  those  scenes  of  history  where  the  emotions  of  the  mind  are  shown  in 
strength  and  complication  in  the  countenances  of  those  engaged  in  the 
action  of  the  subject  that  good  subjects  for  representation  are  to  be  found. 
The  photographer  has  to  contend  with  another  difficulty  in  this  branch 
of  art.  Is  it  not  hopeless  to  expect  to  find  sitters  who  can  make  tolerable 
lay-figure  representations  of  those  who  have  taken  part  in  the  great  events 
of  history,  let  alone  being  able  to  give  expression  to  the  working  of  the 
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mind  in  actions,  which  the  world  recognises  to  be  those  of  heroes  ?  As 
regards  pictures  of  the  class  generally  named  “ genre ,”  the  difficulty  is 
scarcely  less.  There,  as  in  the  lyric  in  poetry,  proceeding  in  one  sweet 
strain,  the  smallest  halting  or  jarring  of  sentiment  leayes  only  the  fair 
surface  of  white  paper  defaced  and  worthless. 

In  the  preceding  part  of  my  paper  I  have  had  occasion  to  say  so  much 
in  regard  to  the  shortcomings  of  photography,  when  compared  with 
painting,  that  I  fear  you  will  think  me  quite  the  reverse  of  a  friend  of 
photographic  art ;  but  1  pray  you  to  suspend  your  judgment  for  a  little, 
for  I  am  now  to  “  tack  ”  to  the  other  course,  and  Ihope  I  shall  be  able  to 
show  you  that,  while  conscious  of  the  faqlts  and  blemishes  of  photogra¬ 
phic  art,  I  have  a  due  appreciation  of  its  beauties. 

(  To  be  continued .) 


A  LETTER  TO  A  YOUNG  PHOTOGRAPHER  ON 
COMMENCING  BUSINESS. 

[The  following  letter,  from  the  pen  of  a  professional  photographer 
of  many  years’  experience  and  high  reputation,  contains  so  much 
valuable  advice  to  those  about  entering  the  profession — and  we  may 
add  also  to  many  already  established — that  we  have  obtained  per¬ 
mission  from  the  author  to  publish  it  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers, 
though  he  desires  us  to  suppress  his  name. — Ed.] 


in  keeping  a  good  operator  do  so  ;  but  it  is  always  advisable  to  pose  your 
sitter  and  expose  the  plate  yourself. 

Business  will  probably  slacken  about  three  o’clock.  Count  the  prints 
which  have  been  made  during  the  day  and  measure  out  the  quantity  of 
gold  necessary  for  toning  them.  Then,  if  you  have  no  operator,  proceed 
to  intensify  your  negatives,  and  have  them  all  dried,  varnished,  and  marked, 
ready  to  be  printed  the  next  day.  While  you  are  doing  this  your  assistant 
should  be  toning  the  prints. 

Now  a  few  words  as  to  the  mode  of  bookkeeping.  The  first  book  I 
call  the  “  Address  Book.”  It  is  a  demy  quarto,  and  ruled  thus  : — 


Thursday,  1st  January,  1863. 


4819.. 

John  Edwards, 

48,  Cadogagan-street. 

4820. . 

James  Forbes, 

The  Knoll, 

Surbiton. 

12 

4821.. 

Mrs.  Dyke, 

Fernlands. 

20 

Paid. 

4822.. 

Hon.  William  Fairs, 

The  Castle. 

3/1/63. 

1. 

My  Dear  Friend, — Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  your  accession  to 
the  business  of  my  old  friend - 

I  know  you  to  be  sufficiently  posted  up  in  photography  proper  to  render 
any  hints  on  that  subject  superfluous  ;  but,  as  I  have  had  the  advantage  of 
being  engaged  in  the  business  professionally  for  a  number  of  years,  a  few 
suggestions  as  to  the  business  arrangements  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

[n  the  first  place,  I  do  not  think  that  the  head  of  an  establishment 
should  work  with  his  hands.  You  will  find  quite  enough  to  do  in  a  super¬ 
vision  of  others’  work  to  render  your  position  anything  but  a  sinecure. 

I  am  constantly  hearing  complaints  as  to  the  dishonesty  of  assistants. 
Whether  they  are  well  grounded  or  not  I  cannot  say ;  but  I  think  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  fault  will  lie  at  the  door  of  the  principal,  as  it  is 
quite  possible  to  exercise  such  a  system  of  supervision  that  every  sheet  of 
paper,  every  ounce  of  silver,  and  every  shilling  must  be  accounted  for,  at 
the  same  time  it  is  not  necessary  to  wound  the  amour  propre  of  the  well- 
disposed  assistant  in  the  slightest  degree. 

The  most  valuable  article  you  can  have  in  stock  is  civility.  There  is  a 
wide  gap|between  this  and  servility ;  and  you  may  study  the  whims  and 
fancies  of  your  customers  (sometimes,  I  admit,  unreasonable)  without 
sacrificing  your  self-respect.  I  have  the  vanity  to  suppose  that  my  pro¬ 
ductions  have  always  been  above  the  average ;  but  I  do  not  attribute  my 
success  to  that  so  much  as  to  civility  and  attention.  Everyone  can  appre¬ 
ciate  that,  whether  they  know  the  difference  between  a  good  and  bad  pic¬ 
ture  or  not. 

In  the  next  place,  I  must  insist  upon  the  advantages  of  early  rising — 
there  are  so  many  things  to  attend  to  early  in  the  morning,  which.,  if  not 
seen  to  then,  will  be  neglected  for  the  whole  of  the  day. 

Spend  as  much  time  as  you  can  in  your  reception  room ,  which,  by  the 
way,  should  never  be  left  without  some  one  in  it  fully  competent  to  an¬ 
swer  any  business  inquiries.  You  will  find  that  the  public  are  better 
satisfied  with  seeing  you  than  anyone  else  ;  and  supposing  they  have  seen 
you  on  their  first  yisit,  they  will  sit  to  you  with  much  less  of  that  painful 
embarrassment  so  noticeable  when  two  strangers  meet. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  lay  out  your  day  for  you.  We  will  suppose  that 
the  prints  of  the  preceding  day  have  been  washing  all  night.  The  first 
thing  you  do  should  be  to  set  one  of  the  assistants  to  dry  them  off  be¬ 
tween  sheets  of  blotting-paper.  While  that  is  being  done,  ascertain  the 
strength  of  your  printing-bath,  make  it  up  yourself  with  nitrate  of  silver 
to  the  requisite  strength,  and  set  it  to  filter;  lay  out  the  quantity  of  paper 
which  is  likely  to  be  used  that  day ;  look  out  the  negatives  which  are  to 
be  printed,  and  write  the  number  of  prints  required  upon  the  corner. 
By  this  time  the  prints  will  be  out  of  the  blotting-paper  :  sort  them,  lay¬ 
ing  out  all  the  new  ones  to  be  trimmed  and  mounted  first,  and  address 
envelopes  to  forward  them  in  :  then  enter  up  all  new  orders  in  the 
printing-book,  and  mark  off  the  number  of  perfect  prints  made,  and 
orders  completed. 

Suppose  you  are  making  the  negatives  yourself,  make  your  arrange- 
inents  so  as  to  spend  as  little  time  as  possible  in  the  operating  room. 
Have  glasses  cleaned,  bath  filtered,  and  collodion  poured  off  before  anyone 
comes.  It  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  develop  your  negatives  with  iron  and 
wash  them,  leaving  the  intensification  until  later  in  the  day.  Have  a  plate- 
box  to  hold  plates  a  size  larger  than  those  you  are  using,  and  fill  it  with 
plates  of  sheet  glass.  Lay  it  horizontally,  and,  as  you  make  your  pictures, 
draw  out  a  glass  and  place  the  negative  upon  it  as  upon  a  shelf.  Keep  the 
box  shut  up,  and  they  will  be  in  as  nice  a  condition  for  intensifying  as  if 
just  taken.  I  have  by  this  means  taken  37  negatives  in  two  hours.  Another 
advantage  is  that  you  can  keep  your  hands  clean.  If  you  are  very  busy 
your  attendant  must  keep  you  fully  informed  as  to  sitters  waiting  and  the 
class  of  picture  they  require.  When  you  return  to  the  dark  room  with 
a  picture,  coat  another  plate,  and  put  it  into  the  bath.  As  soon  as  you  have 
developed  the  picture  sufficiently  to  see  that  it  is  properly  exposed,  clean, 
sharp,  &c.,  ring  the  bell  as  notice  to  send  up  another  sitter,  and  you  have 
&  plate  ready.  If  your  business  be  sufficiently  extensive  to  warrant  you 


This  book  should  be  indexed,  and  the  names  written  up  every  day.  In 
many  establishments  it  is  the  custom  to  take  the  money  at  the  time  of 
sitting.  I  do  not  think  that  a  good  plan,  especially  with  such  a  class  of 
customers  as  you  will  have.  They  are  generally  willing  to  pay  for  them 
when  approved  of  and  ordered ;  if  not,  send  in  a  bill  with  the  pictures 
when  completed. 

You  will  observe  the  different  forms  of  the  entries. — 4819.  The  nega¬ 
tive  has  been  taken,  but  no  specific  number  ordered.  You  send  the  spe¬ 
cimen,  and  wait  orders. — 4820.  The  number  (12)  has-been  ordered;  so 
that  after  sending  the  specimen,  unless  you  hear  to  the  contrary  in  a 
few  days,  complete  the  order. — 4821.  The  sitter  has  sufficient  confidence 
in  you  to  order  the  prints,  and  pay  for  them  ;  so,  if  satisfactory  to  your¬ 
self,  complete  the  order,  and  send  them  home. — 4822.  The  specimen 
print  has  been  sent,  and  when  you  receive  the  order,  fill  up  the  number 
in  the  third  column.  If  any  prints  are  delivered  before  the  order  is 
completed,  charge  them  in  the  right-hand  column  ;  and  when  paid,  mark 
off  in  the  same  place.  It  is  as  well  to  leave  the  posting  of  this  book  a 
month  in  arrear.  Thus,  on  the  7th  February,  charge  and  send  in  ac¬ 
count  for  all  pictures  taken  between  1st  and  7th  January,  delivered  and 
not  paid  for. 

The  “  Printing  Book”  should  be  a  long  post  quarto,  ruled  faint.  On 
the  left-hand  side  enter  all  orders  for  printing  : — 

Monday,  5th  January,  1863. 


M.  Hodgkins .  20 

Mr.  Hamilton .  12 

Miss  Lloyd  . . 30 


A  tick  in  the  margin  denotes  that  the  negative  has  been  looked  out  and 
the  order  put  in  hand.  Suppose  that  day  four  prints  are  made  from 
each,  the  book,  being  written  up  after  looking  over  the  prints  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  will  stand  thus 

M.  Hodgkins .  20  16 

Mr.  Hamilton . . . 12  8 

Miss  Lloyd .  30  26 


And  so  on,  correcting  the  number  each  day,  until  the  order  is  completed. 
It  is  also  advisable  to  affix  a  strip  of  gummed  paper  to  the  edge  of  the 
frame  ;  write  on  it  the  number  of  prints  required,  and  direct  the  printer 
to  make  a  tick  for  every  print  made,  correcting  it  yourself  every  morning 
from  the  Printing  Book,  so  as  to  allow  for  any  spoiled  prints. 

A  “Waste  Book”  should  also  be  kept  in  the  reception-room,  in  which 
everything  should  be  entered  thus  :— - 

Mr.  Lewis  paid  15s. 

Mr.  Daniel  ordered  20  prints. 

Mr.  Robinson  received  8  prints. 

Mr.  Anderson’s  prints  to  be  forwarded,  when  completed,  to  Mayfield, 
Bowden. 

This  book,  you  will  also  perceive,  should  be  written  up  every  day  into 
the  Cash  Bcok,  Printing  Book,  and  Address  Book. 

I  think  you  will  at  once  perceive  the  advantage  of  this  mode  of  con¬ 
ducting  your  business.  Everything  being  under  your  eye,  you  know  the 
exact  position  of  everything  in  the  place;  and,  posting  the  cash  yourself, 
peculation  is  impossible,  or  would  certainly  be  detected  within  a  month. 

You  will  observe  that  I  haye  said  nothing  about  the  trimming,  mount¬ 
ing,  and  rolling  of  prints.  A  couple  of  smart  girls  will  do  this  for  you, 
and  you  will  find  it  a  convenience  to  have  a  box  with  pigeon-holes,  let¬ 
tered,  to  put  orders  in  course  of  completion  away  in,  so  that  yourself  or 
the  attendant  can  get  them  at  a  moment’s  notice.  It  will  also  save  time 
to  band  each  lot  of  cards  with  a  slip  of  paper  before  putting  them  away. 

I  have  for  some  time  used  a  cutting-gauge  of  steel,  which  is  very  com- 

and  has  a  piece  of  thin  plate 


venient.  It  is  shaped  thus  : — 
fastened  on  the  top.  The  prints 
ting-paper  are  in  the  best 


□  □ 


as  taken  damp  from  the  blot- 
condition  for  trimming.  Lay 


a  piece  of  glass  on  the  table,  and  on  that  a  piece  of  waste  cardboard ; 
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place  the  gauge  correctly  on  the  print,  and,  pressing  it  down  with  the  left 
hand,  cut  the  top  and  bottom  edge  from  left  to  right.  Then  turn  the 
hoard,  print,  and  gauge  half  round  upon  the  glass,  and  cut  the  two  sides 
in  the  same  way.  Lay  them  one  on  the  other  until  they  are  all  finished. 
They  will  not  get  dry  and  curl ;  and,  if  mounted  while  in  this  state  upon 
damp  cards  will  dry  flat. 

I  think  and  hope  you  will  find  these  suggestions  to  be  of  use  to  you. 
If  there  be  anything  you  think  unnecessary,  or  which  might  be  better 
done,  write,  and  we  will  argue  the  point.  In  the  meantime  I  wish  you 
all  the  success  you  so  richly  deserve  ;  and  remain 

Yours,  very  truly,  *** 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  INFRINGEMENT  OF  COPYRIGHT  IN 
ENGRAVINGS. 

(Sit  ings  at  Nisi  Prius,  at  Guildhall ,  before  Mr.  Justice  Willes 
and  a  Common  Jury.) 

GAMBART  V.  BALT,. 

Mr.  Collier,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Prentice,  Mr.  Brandt,  and  Mr.  John  Thompson 
were  for  the  plaintiff;  and  Mr.  Coleridge,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Rew  for  the 
defendant. 

It  appeared  from  the  opening  statement  of  the  plaintiff’s  counsel  that 
the  plaintiff  had  curried  on  the  business  of  a  publisher  of  first-class 
engravings  on  a  large  scale  for  many  years,  but  had  lately  confined 
himself  to  the  production  of  a  few  but  valuable  prints,  engraved  from 
paintings  of  great  merit,  purchased  by  him  at  high  prices.  In  this  action 
he  sought  to  recover  damages  for  piracy  of  his  copyright  in  two  well- 
known  engravings  taking  from  equally  well-known  pictures.  The  first  is 
a  costly  engra\ing  of  Mademoiselle  Rosa  Bonheur’s  Horse  Fair,  and  the 
other  of  Mr.  Holman  Hunt’s  27/e  Light  of  the  World.  Mr.  Gambartpaid 
Mademoiselle  Rosa  Bonheur  .£1,600  for  the  Horse  Fair,  and  he  paid  Mr. 
Thomas  Landseer  800  guineas  for  engraving  it.  To  Mr.  Hunt  he  paid  200 
guineas  for  the  right  of  engraving  his  celebrated  painting  of  the  Light  of 
the  World,  and  to  Mr.  Simmonds  300  guineas  for  engraving  it,  and  T130 
to  the  owner  of  the  picture,  Mr.  Coombe,  of  Oxford,  for  the  loan  of  it  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  engraving.  The  original  picture  of  the  Horse 
Fair  lias  been  sold  to  an  American  gentleman,  and  is  now  in  New  York. 
Formerly  spurious  prints  could  only  be  made  by  the  same  means  as  those 
used  in  the  engra\ingof  the  real  plates,  and  were  always  very  inferior 
I  reductions;  but  since  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  photography  the  copies 
‘ ’ f  first-class  engravings,  taken  by  the  newly-invented  process,  are  in 
some  instances  actually  superior  to  the  engravings  themselves,  and 
inasmuch  as  a  ten  guinea  print  may  be  imitated  successfully,  and  copies 
s"l  l  at  prices  varying  from  6d.  to  5s.,  it  became  clear  that  a  profitable 
traffic  in  photographic  copies  of  valuable  engravings  might  be  carried  on, 
and  Mr.  (lauibart  found  that  his  best  prints  were  pirated  in  this  manner. 
The  defendant  carries  on  the  business  of  a  printseller  in  Middle-row, 
Holism,  and  on  being  informed  that  the  defendant  was  selling  photo- 
gr.iphi  •  copi,--,  of  the  two  engravings  in  question,  the  plaintiff  sent  and 
purchn-o-d  on,-  of  each  at  his  shop,  and  the  purchaser  then  saw  a  number 
fd  ^ • r “ i  1 1 r  copies  for  sale.  The  defendant  declined  to  give  anyr  other 
nt  of  how  be  became  possessed  of  them  than  that  he  bought  them 
from  hawk'-rs  who  went  about  to  printsellers  with  such  things  for  sale, 
an  i  rel  tsed  to  give  the  plaintiff  any  assistance  towards  discovering  the 
photographer  who  had  pirated  the  plaintiff’s  engravings.  The  plaintiff 
then  commenced  this  action  against  him,  founded  on  the  statute  17, 

'  1  Ilf.,  Cap.  57,  and,  although  interrogatories  were  administered  to 
the  defendant,  his  answers  were  far  from  satisfactory.  The  plaintiff  has 
•bo  brought  other  actions  against  other  printsellers,  who  are  selling 
dollar  pirate  I  oopit  s  oi  these  engravings,  which  are  now  pending. 

I'-™1  f  *  larnlmrt,  the  plaintiff,  was  called  and  examined  as  a  witness. 
I  am  a  publisher  of  engravings  in  Pall-mall,  and  formerly  carried  on 
I’aris.  The  witness  then  deposed  to  the  facts  stated  in  the 
OPenin  j  ad  Ire  >  -  hi-<  counsel.  The  copperplate  of  the  engraving  ofthe 
pietare  The  Light  ofthe  World  I  now  produce.  What  is  called  “  the  pub¬ 
lication  line’1  is  «.n  the  plate,  mid  was  so  when  it  was  originally  engraved. 
[The  public  »tion  line  contains  “  the  date  of  the  first  publishing,  and  the 
>  proprietor  "f  tli  •  plate,”  according  to  the  statute  8,  Geo.  II., 
OOP*  1  '•  which  requires .  those  particulars  to  be  printed  on  every 
print  in  which  copyright  is  claimed.]  The  publication  line  was  on  the 
ision  was  struck  off.  The  photograph  pro- 
duce  I  [the  photographs  produced  were  admitted  to  have  been  sold  at  the 
d  -  f  n  l  Let's  ihopj  was  taken  from  my  engraving.  It  could  not  have  been 

uk-“  ,r'n'  . . nginal  pioture.  We  tried  to  do  so,  but  could  not 

""  "  *•  tl"'  '•"!  ",r.  111  'be  "HL'inal  picture  being  s.>  very  dark.  Although 

1  have  sold  the  pietureofthe  Soree  Fair,  I  retain  the  right  of  engraving 
*l-  I  be  plate  "’i  which  Mr.  I’homas  Landseer  engraved  was  worn  out 
*"  *  :  *•  n  1  -r  v-d.  The  publication  line  was  on  that  plate  before 
■’  mill"  from  it.  That  engraving  was  first,  published 
on  the  20th  '>t  April,  1857.  The  |de>tngniph  produced  of  the  Horse  Fair 

nc.  I  have  never  given  any  one  permission  to 

mpy  these  engravings.  These  two  engravings  have  been  the  most 
published  during  the  last  16  years,  and  have  been  very 
attractive.  After  repaving  me  for  my  outlay,  I  consider  them  worth  to 

*•  1  :  1 .  yew  during  the  remaioderof  my  lift.  They  were  very 

successful  up  to  the  time  the  pirated  copies  made  their  appearance. 


At  this  stage  Mr.  Coleridge  objected  to  the  plaintiff’s  going  into  <-vi. 
dence  of  his  depreciation  of  the  property  occasioned  by  the  piracy. 

This  led  to  a  discussion,  when  the  damages  against  this  defendant  wen- 
agreed  to  be  taken  at  £10  ;  but 

The  Court  said  that  the  plaintiff  was  not  to  be  bound  down  to  this 
sum  as  against  other  parties,  but  might  sue  for  more  substantial  damages 
if  they  continued  the  sale  of  similar  copies  during  the  pendency  of  the 
question  of  the  plaintiff’s  copyright. 

The  plaintiff  was  then  cross-examined. — There  are  three  classes  of 
proofs  of  prints — artist’s  proofs,  proofs  before  letters,  and  proofs  with 
letters.  I  have  known  a  few  cases  in  which  impressions  have  been  struck 
off  before  the  publication  line  was  put  on  the  plate.  Those  are  excep¬ 
tional  cases.  Artist’s  proofs  means  the  first  stage  of  the  plate,  proofs 
before  letters  the  second  stage  before  the  title  of  the  engraving  is  put  on. 
It  used  to  be  a  common  practice,  but  not  by  respectable  publishers,  to 
put  silver  paper  over  the  publication  line  and  letters.  The  Home 
Fair  was  painted  in  Paris.  I  am  having  it  re-engraved  on  steel  by  Mr. 
Lewis.  To  produce  the  photograph  the  print  is  placed  opposite  to  the 
camera,  and  its  lights  reflected  in  the  camera,  which  produces  a  negative 
on  the  glass.  From  a  large  photograph  you  can  produce  a  smaller  oue. 
[The  one  bought  at  the  defendant’s  was  a  small  one.]  There  is  nothing 
to  show  whether  the  photograph  produced  was  taken  from  another  photo¬ 
graph  or  from  the  engraving. 

The  sale  of  the  photographs  by  the  defendant  was  admitted. 

Mr.  Coleridge  submitted  that  there  was  no  case.  Although  the  photo¬ 
graphs  are  copies  of  the  engravings  in  one  sense,  yet  they  are  not  such 
copies  as  were  meant  by  the  statutes.  They  were  not  facsimiles. 

Mr.  Justice  Willes  :  They  are  wonderfully  good. 

Mr.  Coleridge  :  They  are  not  copies  whereby  anyone  could  be  deceived 
into  believing  that  they  were  purchasing  original  impressions  of  the  en¬ 
graving.  The  statutes  were  intended  to  protect^  the  inventors  and  de¬ 
signers.  They  use  the  phrase  “  main  design.’’  These  photographs  are 
mere  abridgments  or  imitations  :  they  are  not  copies.  Again  :  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  produce  one  photograph  from  another,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
that  this  may  not  have  been  so  produced.  The  copy  to  be  the  subject  of 
an  action  must  have  been  produced  through  the  medium  of  the  en¬ 
graving. 

Mr.  Justice  Willes  :  The  plaintiff,  who  is  a  person  of  great  experience 
and  has  given  his  evidence  with  great  candour,  says  he  believes  they  are 
copies  of  his  engravings. 

The  jury  said — on  the  question  being  put  to  them — We  think  they  are 
copies. 

Mr.  Justice  Willes  :  I  do  not  intend  to  decide  this  question.  Photo¬ 
graphy  is  a  recent  art,  and  could  not  have  been  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  legislature  when  the  statutes  on  which  this  action  is  founded  were 
passed.  I  know  that  this  question  has  been  much  discussed,  and  that 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  upon  it.  My  present  impression  is  that 
these  are  substantially  copies,  and  that  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  main¬ 
tain  this  action,  and  I  shall  direct  the  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  with  the 
agreed  damages  of  £10,  reserving  leave  to  the  defendant  to  move  to  enter 
the  verdict  for  him  in  case  the  Court  should  be  of  opinion  that  there 
was  no  evidence  to  support  the  plaintiff's  case  on  the  objections  raised. 

Verdict  for  the  plaintiff— Damages,  £10. — Times. 


From  the  report  of  the  above  case  in  the  Standard  we  learn  that  Mr. 
Gambart  said  :  I  lose  money  by  90  pictures  out  of  every  100  that  I  pub¬ 
lish,  and  therefore  when  I  get  trumps  like  these  two  pictures  I  make  them 
pay. 

Mr.  Collier :  So  you  lose  by  the  plain  cards  and  win  by  the  trumps  ? 
(Laughter). 

Plaintiff :  Yes.  The  sale  of  the  pictures  was  very  successful  up  to  the 
time  that  the  photographs  were  published. 


(BntxtmrtB. 


ABOUT  SOME  PHOTOGRAPHIC  GHOST  STORIES. 

Yes,  about  photographic  ghost  stories  !  And  why  not?  Pray,  are 
there  any  reasons  why  we  photographers  should  not  have  our  own 
peculiar  ghost  stories  to  chat  about  while  sitting  around  our  cozy 
hearths  during  these  long  winter  evenings  ? 

Truly,  l  see  none.  So  please  to  imagine  that  theraw,  damp,  chilly 
evening  has  gathered  its  gloomy  shades  thickly  aroundus  ;  that  the 
window-curtains  are  snugly  drawn  ;  that  the  fire’s  cheerful  flames 
are  dancing  fantastically  to  their  own  odd  collection  of  funny  little 
sounds;  and  so  quiet  are  we,  as  we  sit  within  the  ruddy  flickering 
glow,  that  the  tic-tic-tic  of  the  time-piece  seems  unusually  solemn 
and  impressive.  Of  course,  we  speak  in  whispers.  Ghost  stories 
lose  half  their  relish  if  not  murmured  in  a  tone  which  harmonises 
with  the  hush  of  the  hour.  And,  of  course,  we  put  the  lights  out. 
Lhe  huge  distorted  shadows  thrown  by  the  red  firelight  upon  the 
walls  and  ceiliug,  and  the  encroaching  black  shadows,  which  come 
and  go  so  mysteriously  and  plunge  the  remotest  corners  of  the  room 
into  such  deep  obscurity,  are  so  deliciously  suggestive,  that,  of 
course,  we  put  the  lights  out. 
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There  is  a  very  white  glass  which  has  a  great  tendency  to  retain 
the  image  on  its  surface  even  after  the  removal  of  the  collodion  on 
which  it  was  taken.  I  have  heard  it  described  as  a  “  sweaty  glass 
and  Mr.  Ilerve,  a  photographer  of  large  experience,  asserts  that 
he  never  knew  these  images  to  make  their  appearance  on  glass  of 
any  other  description.  He  has  in  his  possession  a  plate  of  this 
kind  which  has  been  cleaned  and  used  in  the  camera  over  and  over 
again,  hut  which  shows  the  image  which  was  first  placed  upon  it, 
but  very  faintly,  after  each  cleaning,  although,  in  this  case,  being 
so  weak,  it  never  appears  through  the  collodion.  Mr.  Ponting,  in  his 
little  book  On  Photographic  Difficulties,  attributes  these  indelible 
impressions  upon  the  glass — which  no  cleaning  can  remove — to  the 
fact  of  the  plate  having  been  too  frequently  used ;  and  says, 
“Most  photographers  of  any  experience  must  have  met  with  one 
or  two  instances  of  this  kind.”  And  now  for  our  ghost  stories. 

Not  very  long  ago  sundry  American  spiritualists  were  showing  in 
triumph  the  photograph  of  a  spirit  taken  by  a  certain  operator, 
who,  when  producing  the  picture  of  a  chair,  was  astonished  to 
find,  upon  developing  the  plate,  that  there  was  the  figure  of  a 
youth  sitting  in  it.  Wonderful  as  the  spiritualists  thought  this  fact, 
and  conclusive  as  they  considered  it  in  proving  their  own  peculiar 
theories,  they  were  naturally  indignant  when  photographers  strove 
to  convince  them  that  there  was  nothing  very  particularly  astound¬ 
ing  in  this,  and  that,  although  somewhat  uncommon,  few  of 
them  were  not  familiar  both  with  the  result  and  its  cause.  Then 
the  spiritualists  surrendered,  but  now  they  are  again  triumphant. 

Most  of  us  remember  when  there  was  much  talk  about  either 
“  the  ghost  at  the  War-office  ”  or  the  well-authenticated  ghost 
story,  which  created  some  stir,  from  the  pages  of  All  the  Year 
Bound ;  how  one  certain  sneering  sceptic  publicly  challenged  any 
ghost  or  spirit  to  walk  into  one  of  our  principal  London  photo¬ 
graphic  studios — and  sit  for  a  photograph. 

That  challenge  may  be  said  to  have  been  accepted  ! 

The  Manchester  Weekly  Times,  quoting  an  American  newspaper, 
tells  us  all  about  it.  In  the  city  of  Boston  lives  one  William  II. 
Mumler — not  Juggler,  butMumler ;  and  at  258,  Washington  Street, 
in  the  same  city,  is  the  photographic  studio  of  Mrs.  Stuart.  It 
appears  that  Mr.  Mumler,  instead  of  going  to  church  or  chapel 
like  a  good  Christian,  went,  one  Sunday,  to  Mrs.  Stuart’s  sliut-up 
and  deserted  studio,  to  “  try  some  new  chemicals” — he,  Mr.  Mum¬ 
ler,  being  not  only  a  spirit  medium,  but  a  photographer.  While 
there,  he  thought  he  would  take  his  own  portrait.  When  he  placed 
himself  before  the  lens  for  that  purpose,  something  very  wonder¬ 
ful  occurred. 

A  strange,  novel  sensation  came  creepingly  over  him.  He  felt  a 
mysterious,  tremulous  motion  of  his  right  arm,  and  became  sin¬ 
gularly  “  exhausted  !  ” 

Not  because  the  sitting  was  extraordinarily  long,  but  because — 
however,  that’s  to  be  told  directly. 

The  exposure  was  over,  and  the  poor  “  exhausted  ”  man  tot¬ 
tered  into  “  the  dark  room  ”  to  develop  his  exposed  self.  He 
managed  to  pour  on  “  the  developer,”  and  looked  anxiously  for 
“  the  coming  man,”  when — oh  !  wonder  of  wonders  ! — he  saw  not 
one ,  but  tico  images  ! 

No— my  good  Sabbath-reverencing  friend — the  second  image  was 
not  the  image  you  suppose  it  was.  It  wore  no  horns,  displayed 
nothing  like  a  tail,  and  did  not  display  cloven  hoofs.  It  undoubt¬ 
edly  ought  to  have  been  the  individual  you  mean,  because  he  is 
generally  believed  to  play  a  very  prominent  part  in  all  Sabbath¬ 
breaking  operations.  But  it  was  the  image  of  Mr.  Mumler’s  de¬ 
ceased  cousin  ;  and,  as  he  looked  upon  it,  “  at  once  the  thought  and 
the  conviction  flashed  upon  his  mind — this  is  the  picture  of  a 
spirit.”* 

Mr.  Mumler,  or  Mumbler  (the  name  is  differently  spelt  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  authorities),  is  said  to  be  now  “  in  a  fair  way  to  make  a  for¬ 
tune  out  of  the  spirits,”  by  taking  the  portraits  of  the  living  and  the 
dead  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  in  one  and  the  same  picture,  al¬ 
though  (as  Dr.  Gardner,  of  Boston,  states)  “  the  artist  experiences 
a  loss  of  strength  in  the  process  that  limits  him  to  three  or  four 
sittings  a-day.”  The  Editor  of  the  Herald  of  Progress,  having  re¬ 
ceived  two  specimens  of  these  “spirit  photographs,”  says — “  The 

*  The  Spiritual  Magazine,  quoting  the  Herald  of  Progress,  an  American  paper,  in¬ 
forms  us  how  one  Dr.  H.  F.  Gardner,  of  Boston,  communicating  with  the  Editor, 
describes  this  photograph  as  that  “  of  an  active— rather  athletic-looking— man,  with  his 
coat  off,  and  the  black  cloth  used  to  cover  the  camera  in  his  hand  and  quotes  from  the 
back  of  the  card  the  following  statement : — “  This  photograph  was  taken  of  myself,  by 
myself,  on  Sunday,  when  there  was  not  a  living  soul  in  the  room  beside  me,  so  to  speak. 
The  form  on  my  right  I  recognise  as  my  cousin,  who  passed  away  about  twelve  months 
since. — W.  H.  Mumler.”  Contrary,  however,  to  the  account  quoted  in  the  Manchester 
paper,  Dr.  Gardner  asserts  that  “Mr.  Mumler  was  not  a  believer  in  spiritualism, 
though,  perhaps,  somewhat  interested,  and  had  no  reason  to  believe  himself  a  medium.” 
The  Editor  thinks  the  facts  of  this  case  “  give  promise  of  opening  to  the  world  a  new 
and  satisfactory  phase  of  spiritual  manifestations.” 


upper  portions  of  the  form  (spiritual)  is  (in  one)  quite  distinct  but 
the  lower  fades  out and  says  of  the  other,  though  less  distinct 
it  is  one  of  “  the  most  interesting  he  ever  saw,”  because  it  is  not  a 
whole-length  portrait,  but  “  is  a  magnified  image  of  a  human  (or 
spirit)  head,  hardly  possible  to  have  been  produced  from  any 
visible  object  within  range  of  the  instrument and  adds — “  We 
trust  scientific  and  truth-loving  photographers  will  experiment 
that,  if  possible,  the  fraud  or  accident,  if  either  exist,  may  be  ex¬ 
posed,  or  the  means  made  use  of  hy  the  spirits  to  project  an  image 
upon  the  air  exposed  to  the  line  of  vision  of  the  camera  be  dis¬ 
covered.” 

The  American  papers,  following  upon  this  discovery,  give  other 
cases,  details,  &c.  The  Banner  of  Light  (as  the  title  suggests, 
also  American)  gives  us  a  letter  from  Mr.  W.  Guay  : — 

“ Boston ,  November  18th,  1862. 

“  Mr.  Editor, — Having  been  informed  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Mumler  that  you 
desire  to  publish  the  results  of  my  investigation  into  the  possibility  and 
genuineness  of  Mr.  M's  photographic  impressions  of  spirit-forms,  it  gives 
me  much  pleasure  to  detail  to  you  what  I  have  seen.  As  I  have  been  com¬ 
missioned  by  Messrs.  J.  A.  Davis  and  Co.,*  you  can  rest  assured  that 
I  teas  resolved,  if  permitted,  to  allow  nothing  to  slip)  my  utmost  scrutiny. 
Having  had  ten  years'  continual  practice  in  this  particular  branch — that  is 
negatives  on  glass,  and  positive  on  paper  from  negative — I  felt  competent 
to  detect  any  form  of  deception.  Having  been  permitted  by  Mr.  Mumler 
every  facility  to  investigate,  I  went  through  the  whole  of  the  operation  of 
selecting,  cleaning,  preparing,  coating,  silvering,  and  putting  into  the  shield, 
the  glass  upon  which  Mr.  M.  proposed  that  a  spirit-form  and  mine  should 
be  imparted— -never  taking  off  my  eyes,  and  not  allowing  Mr.  M.  to  touch 
the  glass  until  it  had  gone  through  the  whole  of  the  operation.  The  result 
was,  there  came  upon  the  glass  a  picture  of  myself,  and,  to  my  idler  astonish¬ 
ment — having  previously  examined  and  scrutinised  every  crack  and  corner 
plate-holder,  camera,  box,  tube,  the  inside  of  the  bath,  &c. — another  portrait  ! 
Having  since  continued,  on  several  occasions,  my  investigations,  as  described 
above,  and  received  even  more  perfect  results  than  on  the  first  trial,  I  have 
been  obliged  to  endorse  its  legitimacy. — Bespectfully  yours, 

“  WILLIAM  GUAY.” 

Mr.  Guay  afterwards  recognised  in  the  positive — not  the  nega¬ 
tive — the  phantom  image  as  the  likeness  of  his  father.  There  is 
a  saying  about  the  wisdom  of  the  child  that  knows  his  own  father 
which  may  be  illustrated  in  this  fact  of  a  photographer  of  ten 
years’  standing  not  recognising  a  negative  of  his  own  father — 
until  he  had  seen  a  print  from  it.  Another  photographer— Mr. 
H.  Weston,  of  31,  Province-street,  Boston— also  investigated  the 
mysterious  process,  and  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  as  to  its 
legitimacy.  The  Banner  of  Light  reviews  and  describes  a  series 
of  these  “spirit-photographs,”  many  of  which  are  described  as 
being  out  of  proportion  with  the  images  from  the  actual  sitters; 
and,  as  being  also  so  transparent  that  the  objects  in  the  picture  are 
seen  through  them,  or,  as  we  should  rather  say,  they — the 
supposed  spirits — are  seen  through  the  objects.  Another  photo¬ 
grapher — Mr.  Child,  of  Boston— took  his  own  glass  with  him  to  Mr. 
Mumler’s  studio,  and  watched  the  process  carefully  without  detect¬ 
ing  anything  illegitimate  in  the  process.  He  says  “The  modus 
operandi  of  producing  these  spirit-pictures  is  a  mystery.  There  is 
no  spirit  seen  standing  by  the  side  of  the  person  who  sits  for  a  pic¬ 
ture,  which  shows  that  the  picture  of  the  spirit  is  not  made  like 
the  picture  of  the  mortal  by  reflection  on  the  camera.  The  spirit- 
picture  must  be  made  without  reflection  from  without,  but  is  made 
inside  the  camera.  How  it  is  made,  neither  deception,  investiga¬ 
tion,  nor  philosophy  can  answer.”  Dr.  Child  says: — “For  some 
years  past  the  fact  that  spirit-photographs  would  be  made  has  been 
foretold  through  a  large  number  of  mediums  all  through  the 
country.  Five  years  ago,  in  the  very  room  where  Mr.  Mumler  now 
operates,  we  understand  that,  while  sitting  for  her  picture,  Miss 
Coggswell  had  the  following  appear  on  her  arm  : — ‘  In  five  years 
spirit-pictures  will  be  made  in  this  room.’  ”  Several  other  prophe¬ 
cies  have  {since  the  supposed  event  has  come  to  pass )  been  spoken  of  by 
mediums  and  spiritualists.  Many  photographers  report  their  exa¬ 
mination  of  Mr.  Mumler’s  process  in  all  its  details,  and  profess  them¬ 
selves  satisfied  as  to  the  reality  of  his  pretensions ;  and,  better 
than  all,  “  large  numbers  daily  apply  for  pictures  who  cannot  be 
accommodated.  Engagements  are  already  made  for  some  weeks 
ahead !” 

Boston  seems  really  in  a  state  of  ferment  with  this  new  dis¬ 
covery.  Judge  Edmonds  writes  to  the  Editor  of  the  Evening  Post 
as  follows  : — 

“  Your  article  of  yesterday  in  regard  to  spiritual  photography  professes  to 
solve  the  mystery,  and  announces  that  Appleton’s  artist  can  do  the  same  thing, 
whenever  there  is  a  photograph  of  a  dead  person. 

“  That  is  not  the  mystery  of  this  thing.  But  it  is  to  take  a  picture  contain- 

*  Proprietors  of  the  Herald  of  Progress  aforesaid. 
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i  ng  a  likeness  of  a  person  who  is  dead,  and  of  whom  there  is  no  photograph  or 
likeness  in  existence  ! 

“  This  is  what  the  Boston  operator  professes  to  do,  and  the  question  is, 
*  Is  that  so  V  “  J.  W.  EDMONDS.” 

Muraler  has  one  rival :  as  the  thing  seems  to  pay  he  will  probably 
soon  have  more. 

The  Editor  of  the  Spiritual  Magazine,  a  London  publication, 
says 

“  For  ourselves,  w'e  have  no  prepossession  of  possibility  or  impossibility,  and 
we  are  willing  to  believe  in  anything  that  comes  before  us  with  as  much  evidence 
as  proves  any  other  fact.  We  know  no  reason,  a  priori ,  why  such  things  should 
not  be  ;  and  knowing  not  only  several  of  those  who  have  investigated,  but  how 
competent  they  are  for  the  investigation,  we  are  content  for  the  present  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  probability  that,  as  no  fraud  has  been  detected  by  them,  the  pic¬ 
tures  are  genuine.  Should  the  contrary  afterwards  appear  we  need  be  in  no¬ 
wise  disconcerted  in  having  given  temporary  credit  to  what  appears  to  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  so  respectable  an  amount  of  proof;  and  we  would  much  rather  have 
occasionally  to  retrace  our  steps,  than  be  constantly  opposing  all  new  facts  and 
ideas  because  they  exceed,  or  appear  contrary,  to  our  small  notions  of  what  is 
possible.” 

Mr.  Wall,  speaking  of  the  subject  in  a  note  to  the  writer  of  this 
article,  says — “  I  am  inclined  to  start  in  rivalry  of  Mr.  Mumler  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  for  the  following  reason  : — 

“  Some  years  since  I  lost  a  very  dear  friend,  of  whom  I  had  no 
photograph  or  likeness  of  any  description.  This  was  a  subject  of 
great  and  constant  regret. 

“  One  day  I  was  photographing  a  background  without  any  sitter. 
Remember  I  was  not  even  thinking  of  the  friend  to  whom  I  refer 
above.  Upon  developing  the  plate,  what  was  my  astonishment  to 
discover  that  I  had  obtained  not  only  the  image  of  myself,  hut 
another  image,  which,  on  a  closer  inspection,  turned  out  to  be  that 
of  my  friend ! 

“  The  description  of  this  strange  image  agrees  with  that  given  of 
most  of  the  American  spirit-photographs  ! 

“  I  may  as  well  add,  however,  that  it  was  not  the  image  of  my 
dead  friend,  but  that  of  one  whose  portrait  had  previously  been 
on  the  class,  and  had  just  been  cleaned  off.  Wasn’t  that  remark¬ 
able?” 

And  with  this  1  will  conclude  our  “  Gossip”  about  ghost  stories. 

R.  A.  S. 


Rlcctings  trf  §&sxzuihti. 

NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

An  ordinaiy  meeting  of  this  Society  took  place  on  Wednesday  evening, 
t:  1 7  ii  ult., — George  Shadbolt,  Esq.,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

1  be  D  •  !  evi  ning  for  the  meeting  happening  to  fall  this  month  on 
Chrietmas-eve,  it  was  feared  that  a  very  limited  attendance  of  members 
wonld  1  obtained  on  that  evening,  and  it  was  therefore  deemed  advisable 
to  hold  the  meeting  a  week  in  advance,  due  notice  having  been  given  at 
the  end  of  "ur  last  report  of  the  Society’s  proceedings. 

On  this  occasion,  as  is  usual,  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were 
rend  and  confirmed. 

n  were  b&llotted  for  and  duly  elected  members 
r  f  t .  . •  A  .o.-im i<,n  : — Messrs.  Dallmeyer,  May,  Bockett,  and  Lock. 

ab  nee  of  the  promised  paper  from  Mr.  Barber, 
dfarw  U  i  Lb<  att4  ntion  of  members  to  some  enlarged  photographs  by  Mr. 
P.  A.  Wenderotb,  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  doing  so  gave  a  brief  resume  of 
r  t iculars  already  published  in  Mr,  AArenderotb’s  letter  at  page  476, 
\  1  l  \  I  J  ..••-.•.i,  or  Photography.  He  (the  Chairman) 

exhibited  rd  :u**  photographs  of  machinery,  taken  in  America 
i  Mr.  I  len  uo  ell  rs  and  others,  illustrating  one  of  the  commercial 
l  of  which  attracted  particular  atten¬ 

tion.  I,<  in g  mvi-  ii  t  \  t.  n  inrlms,  and  taken  by  one  of  Harrison’s  globe 
f<  ''iis.  Oihi-r  pictures  of  locomotive  engines 
able  to  English  eyes  by  the  characteristic  “cow¬ 
catcher"  attach'  d  to  the  front  of  the  engines. 

In  i  ly  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Martin  relative  to  the  preparation  of 
Darks  by  Mr.  Hi  lop  on  the  arrangement  of 

ltnvi, 

The  Clii  bat  Mr.  Wenderotb  used  the  ordinary  ammonio- 

pn  in  ition  of  tin  e  twenty-one  by  seventeen  inches 
os  about  thri  e-qnarters  of  an  hour.  The 
•  non  chromatic  ones  with  their 
plane  aides  towards  ci  fore  equal  to  n  double  convex 

fans;  an  1  it  wi  nl  l  l  e  seen  that  the  picture  <  were  ‘  'unowbat  defective  in 
rein  11  enlarged  print  i  fell  short,  namely,  sharpness. 

the  cU  ft  et  in  qaestit  n  had  not  so  much  an 
optical  as  a  mechanical  origin. 

The  »’tuirvr;  suggested  that  the  method  of  illumination  necessarily 
introduced  the  error. 

Mr.  *  >  i r. '  nan  aakad  if  any  aotmd  reason  eoold  be  advanced  for  adopt¬ 
ing  this  apparently  defective  arrangement  of  lenses? 


The  Chairman  believed  the  arrangement  was  the  best  which  Mr.  Wen- 
derotli  had  been  able  to  effect  under  the  circumstances  ;  though  there  wus 
much  loss  of  light  by  reflection,  he  (the  Chairman)  acknowledged  liis 
preference  for  a  mirror,  and  considered  it  would  be  better  to  make  an 
enlarged  negative.  We  should  induce  our  opticians  to  make  lenses  for 
certain  definite  degrees  of  enlargement — say,  for  instance,  to  ten  diame¬ 
ters — when  it  would  be  possible  to  make  the  corrections  with  so  much 
greater  accuracy;  and  by  taking  the  transmitted  positive  of  a  smaller  bize 
than  the  original  negative  the  facilities  of  illumination  would  be  greater. 

Mr.  Dallmeyer  bad  little  to  say  in  addition  to  the  remarks  of  the 
Chairman,  who  bad  very  lucidly  stated  the  points  affecting  want  of  sharp¬ 
ness.  Members  would,  however,  be  interested  to  hear  that  lie  (Mr. 
Dallmeyer)  had  seen  some  enlargements  the  other  day,  by  Mr.  Stuart,  of 
Glasgow,  which  were  certainly  the  best  be  bad  ever  seen,  being  scarcely 
inferior  to  direct  prints  from  wet  collodion  negatives.  He  did  not  enter¬ 
tain  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  solar  camera;  and  bad  elsewhere  stated 
that  be  had  made  a  lens  on  the  principle  suggested  by  the  Chairman, 
viz.,  for  definite  enlargement,  which  might  be  used  for  negatives  under, 
butnot  above,  the  sizefor  which  it  was  constructed,  lie  (Mr. Dallmeyer) 
bad  urged  upon  photographers  the  advantages  of  taking  a  succession  of 
negatives  and  positives,  but  it  had  always  been  objected  that  the  number 
of  operations  occupied  too  much  time.  His  reply,  however,  to  that  was 
that,  if  such  results  as  Mr.  Stuart’s  were  obtainable  thereby,  it  was  worth 
the  trouble ;  moreover,  if  a  heliostat  arrangement  were  attached  to 
the  camera  the  results  would,  he  thought,  be  even  better  than  those 
hitherto  obtained. 

Mr.  Burr  observed,  in  reference  to  the  mode  of  lighting  by  reflectors, 
or  otherwise,  that  Mr.  De  la  Rue  bad  found  no  advantage  to  accrue  from 
avoiding  the  use  of  the  second  reflector,  from  which  it  might  be  inferred  that 
the  actinic  rays  were  not  absorbed  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  others. 

Mr.  Bockett  said  that  Mr.  De  la  Rue  bad  used  a  metallic  reflector, 
and  that  ordinary  reflectors  absorbed  more  light  than  metallic  ones. 

Mr.  Dallmeyer  desired  to  correct  the  statement  of  the  last  speaker, 
and  to  assure  his  hearers  that  an  ordinary  silver  reflector  reflected  nioro 
light  than  one  of  solid  metal.  Mr.  De  la  Rue’s  second  reflector  consisted 
of  one-lialf  plain  glass  and  the  other  half  of  glass  coated  with  silver  by 
Liebig’s  process.  He  (Mr.  Dallmeyer)  had  placed  a  metallic  film  of  that 
kind  for  four  days  on  the  mantel-piece,  and  the  sulphurous  and  other 
vapours  bad  completely  destroyed  it. 

The  Chairman  pointed  out  that  the  chief  loss  of  the  actinic  rays  oc¬ 
curred  at  the  first  reflection  and  but  little  at  the  second. 

A  short  discussion  then  ensued  on  the  capability  of  silver  precipitated 
by  Liebig’s  method  resisting  atmospheric  influences ;  at  the  conclusion 
of  which, 

Mr.  Garnbam  pronounced  in  favour  of  development  printing  for  en- 
larged  pictures,  on  account  of  the  expense  involved  in  adapting  clock¬ 
work  movement  to  keep  the  whole  of  the  instrument  in  motion  together 
during  a  more  lengthened  exposure. 

Some  few  remarks  pro  and  con  having  been  made  on  this  point, 

The  Chairman  directed  attention  to  a  very  highly  glazed  or  varnished 
albumen  print  sent  him  by  Mr.  Wenderoth,  requesting  an  expression  of 
opinion  as  to  the  method  by  which  so  brilliant  a  gloss  was  obtained. 

Numerous  suggestions  were  offered  on  the  point,  no  definite  conclusion 
being  arrived  at,  except  that  some  Iona  fide  varnish  had  been  applied. 

Mr.  Hill  called  attention  to  an  unusual  phenomenon  which  had  pre¬ 
sented  itself  in  one  or  two  of  his  negatives.  He  alluded  to  the  reproduc¬ 
tion  or  reflection  of  the  white  cross-bar  lines  of  a  shed  in  a  picture  seven 
and  a-quarter  by  four  and  a-half  inches  occurring  at  a  distance  of  abouthalf 
an  inch  above  the  original  object.  He  bad  taken  four  negatives,  and  it 
had  occurred  in  all,  though  he  could  not  see  it  on  the  ground-glass. 

Mr.  Seely  bad  met  with  somewhat  similar  experience. 

Mr.  Dallmeyer  had  seen  a  negative  by  Mr.  Window  in  which  some- 
thing  of  the  same  kind  had  occurred.  He  could  not,  however,  offer  any 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon; 

The  Chairman  suggested  that  it  might  have  probably  arisen  from 
reflection  from  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  lens. 

Attention  was  then  called  to  the  fact  that  the  Album  of  tbe  Association, 
then  lying  on  tbe  table,  was  at  the  service  of  any  member  who  desired  to 
borrow  it  for  tbe  space  of  one  month. 

Some  American  cartes  de  visite,  taken  by  Mr.  Wenderoth,  were  then 
handed  round,  and  it  was  stated  that  tbe  lenses  most  generally  used  in 
America  were  Harrison’s,  Jamin’s,  and  Yoigtlander’s. 

In  allusion  to  some  very  excellent  portraits  of  horses,  by  Mr.  Wenderoth, 

Mr.  Seely  observed  that  it  had  been  found  advantageous  just  previous 
to  exposure  to  blow  a  shrill  whistle,  which  had  the  effect  of  fixing  the 
attention  of  the  animal,  causing  him  to  remain  quite  motionless  for  a 
sufficient  time  to  expose  the  plate. 

The  Chairman  mentioned  that  for  this  hint  photographers  were  in¬ 
debted  to  M.  Disderi,  of  Paris. 

A  discussion  then  took  place  on  the  vexed  subject  of  mealiness  iu 
toning  and  the  varying  proportions  of  gold,  acetate,  phosphate,  carbonate, 
and  citrate  of  soda  used  in  tbe  preparation  of  toning  baths.  Tbe  Chair¬ 
man,  with  Messrs.  Seely,  Bockett,  Goslett,  and  others,  took  part  in  this 
discussion,  the  leading  points  of  which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time 
in  our  pages,  and  are,  therefore,  familiar  to  our  readers.  The  subject  of 
clearing  nitrate  of  silver  baths  formed  the  next  topic  of  conversation; 
under  which  head, 
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The  Chairman  observed  that  Mr.  Barber’s  method  of  adding  a  few 
drops  of  ammonia,  and  thereby  liberating  nascent  oxide  of  silver,  and 
subsequently  exposing  to  light,  was  undoubtedly,  in  his  opinion,  the  best, 
the  whole  of  the  organic  matter  being  removed  by  that  method. 

Mr.  Foxlee  inquired  if  the  addition  of  caustic  potash  would  not  be 
preferable  to  ammonia,  seeing  that  the  nitrate  of  ammonia  formed  had  a 
tendency  to  produce  alkalinity,  and  consequent  fogging  ? 

The  Chairman — in  reply  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Goslett— said  that 
methylated  ether  was  a  very  improper  solvent  to  use  for  pyroxyline,  and 
Mr.  Hardwich  was  so  convinced  of  this  that  he  at  one  time  rejected 
several  gallons  of  collodion  made  with  it,  not  allowing  it  to  be  sold. 

Mr.  Flow  believed  that  the  principal  objection  to  methylated  ether 
arose  from  the  tendency  which  old  pyroxyline  had  to  decompose  it.  When 
freshly- prepared  pyroxyline  was  dissolved  in  it  the  adverse  changes 
alluded  to  did  not  take  place,  at  least  to  the  extent  described. 

Mr.  Martin  supported  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Goslett — to  the  effect 
that  it  was  possible  to  deprive  methylated  ether  of  its  deleterious  effects 
by  heat— -by  saying  that  methylic  ether  was  a  gaseous  body,  while  ordinary 
ethjlic  ether  was  a  liquid  at  common  temperatures.  It  was  therefore  ex¬ 
tremely  probable,  notwithstanding  the  statement  of  the  Chairman  relative 
to  the  solubility  of  the  former  in  the  latter,  that  heat  would  dissipate  a 
great  portion  of  the  oxide  of  methyl. 

Mr.  Bass  asked  if  any  member  had  used  Condy’s  disinfecting  fluid  (a 
permanganate  of  potash)  for  the  purification  of  ordinary  water  for  pho¬ 
tographic  purposes  ? 

The  Chairman  said  its  effect,  however,  would  be  simply  to  destroy  or¬ 
ganic  matter  by  oxidation,  no  removal  of  chlorides  or  sulphates  taking 
place ;  but  these  would  form  insoluble  precipitates  with  salts  of  silver, 
which  could  be  filtered  out,  and  the  great  bane,  the  organic  matter, 
being  absent,  the  water  would  do  well  enough  for  preparing  nitrate  of 
silver  baths. 

Some  few  allusions  were  again  made  by  Mr.  Seely  to  the  subjects  of 
printing  and  toning,  after  which  the  meeting  separated.  The  next  meet¬ 
ing  will  take  place  on  the  21st  instant. 


SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  took  place  at  the  City  of  London 
College,  Leadenhall-street,  on  Thursday  evening,  the  lltli  ult.  The  Rev. 
F.  F.  Statham,  M.A.,  President,  occupied  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  President  stated  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  M.  Vidal,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Marseilles  Photographic  Society,  inviting  a  mutual 
interchange  of  ideas  on  photographic  matters,  and  intimated  his  (the 
President’s)  readiness  to  reply  thereto  in  the  spirit  it  deserved,  taking  it 
for  granted  that  the  members  would  heartily  agree  with  his  intention. 

The  Secretary  exhibited  a  very  successful  enlargement,  printed  on 
albumenised  paper,  the  original  negative  being  3£  x  2f,  and  the  print 
20  X  16.  He  (the  Secretary)  also  presented  to  the  Society’s  portfolio 
some  instantaneous  stereographs  of  London  streets,  and  showed  two 
credit  notes  for  sums  of  about  £8  10s.  each  for  silver  obtained  fromwa,ste 
in  printing. 

The  three  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Society  : — 
Messrs.  W.  S.  Townsend,  Jeffryes,  and  Richehouse. 

Mr.  Simpson  showed  four  stereographs  by  Mr.  Bartholomew,  obtained 
on  dry  plates  which  had  been  prepared  in  a  bath  containing  hydrochlo¬ 
rate  of  morphia.  Another  negative  was  shown  illustrating  the  opaque 
granular  spots  obtained  by  developing  tannin  plates  by  ammonia. 

Mr.  Blanchard  then  read  his  paper  On  Instantaneous  Photography 
[see  page  5]  ;  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
The  Chairman  said  the  members  could  not  but  feel  highly  indebted  to 
Mr.  Blanchard  for  the  lucid  manner  in  which  he  had  explained  the  details 
of  his  manipulation ;  and  he  felt  sure  that  the  light  and  cheerlul  style 
and  the  air  of  humour  which  Mr.  Blanchard  had  succeeded  in  imparting 
to  the  subject,  must  have  enabled  his  hearers  to  listen  with  pleasure  to 
the  reading  of  the  paper,  which  included  many  matters  of  paramount 
importance  to  photographers.  He  anticipated  an  interesting  discussion. 

Before  the  commencement  of  the  discussion  Mr.  Blanchard  showed  aspe- 
cimen  of  the  kind  of  camera  with  which  his  pictures  were  taken,  and  also 
passed  round  some  very  excellent  transparent  positives  of  the  subjects. 
Stereoscopes  were  provided  in  abundance  for  the  use  of  the  members. 

Mr.  Wall,  regarding  the  pictures  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  had 
much  pleasure  in  noticing  a  marked  difference  between  these  views  and 
those  generally  sold  in  the  shops  in  reference  to  the  point  of  view, 
which,  in  the  latter,  was  always  much  too  high,  whereby  the  views  had 
more  of  the  bird’s-eye  character  than  was  desirable  ;  while  in  those  then 
before  the  meeting  the  point  of  view  was  much  nearer  the  line  of  the 
eye,  and  the  picturesque  effect  was  in  consequence  much  more  complete. 

Mr.  Blanchard  explained  that  the  result  which  Mr.  Wall  had  been 
pleased  to  commend  was  obtained  by  using  the  top  of  a  cab  for  his 
camera-stand  instead  of  a  balcony.  He  was  glad  to  be  able  to  say,  in 
connection  with  that  matter,  that  he  had  met  with  great  courtesy  from 
the  police,  except  in  one  instance,  which  ended  in  his  going  to  Bow- 
street,  cab  and  all.  Of  that  incident  he  (Mr.  Blanchard)  gave  a  very 
circumstantial  and  amusing  account. 

The  Chairman  obserbed  that  as  the  “  cab  ”  might  now  be  regarded  as 
a  photographic  adjunct,  it  was  important  and  satisfactory  to  know  that 
the  police  would  protect  photographers  in  the  use  of  it. 


The  Secretary  reminded  the  meeting  that  it  was  proposed  to  renew 
the  discussion,  and  show  some  negatives  illustrating  the  change  they  had 
undergone  when  bichloride  of  mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium  were 
used  for  the  purpose  of  intensifying. 

A  discussion  then  ensued  on  that  subject,  which  was  chiefly  main¬ 
tained  by  the  gentlemen  who  had  taken  part  in  the  discussion  at  the  last 
meeting.  One  or  two  new  suggestions  were  thrown  out  by  Messrs. 
Davis,  Hart,  and  Bartholomew,  each  of  which  was  combated  in  its  turn 
by  the  conflietory  experience  of  other  members  ;  but  as  no  definite  state¬ 
ment  was  made  and  accepted  as  to  the  cause  of  the  adverse  quality  under 
discussion,  we  abstain  from  reporting  the  details. 

The  Chairman,  recurring  to  the  matter  more  immediately  treated  of  in 
Mr.  Blanchard’s  paper,  said  that  that  gentleman  had  estimated  the  length 
of  his  exposures  at  about  one-fifth  of  a  second  ;  but  as  that  was  compa¬ 
ratively  guess-work,  he  (the  Chairman)  thought  it  would  be  an  interest¬ 
ing  and  valuable  object  to  accomplish  if  some  apparatus  could  be  contrived 
whereby  the  exact  time  of  exposure  could  be  accurately  estimated,  either 
by  the  revolution  of  a  wheel  known  to  revolve  a  given  number  of  times 
in  a  certain  time,  or  by  other  means  which  he  thought  would  suggest 
themselves  to  those  having  a  mechanical  genius. 

Mr.  Howard  asked  how  the  transparent  positives  were  printed?  Seeing 
that  the  negatives  were  taken  with  a  twin-lens  camera  they  would,  of 
course,  require  transposition. 

Mr.  Blanchard  said  they  were  taken  on  wet  plates  in  a  copying 
camera,  and  that  when  that  plan  was  adopted  no  cutting  or  transposition 
of  the  negatives  was  necessary,  as  the  lenses  used  in  copying  actually 
re-arranged,  reversed,  or  transposed  the  pictures  so  as  to  place  them  in 
the  proper  relative  position  for  producing  stereoscopic  effect.  He  (Mr. 
Blanchard)  illustrated  that  fact  by  diagrams. 

Mr.  Howard  expressed  the  pleasure  he  felt  in  being  made  acquainted 
with  the  fact  just  mentioned  by  Mr.  Blanchard,  which  he  must  admit 
was  new  to  him,  and  he  thought  greater  publicity  should  be  given  to  it. 

Mr.  Simpson  intimated  that  the  fact  had  been  explained  and  illustrated 
long  since. 

Mr.  Fitch  expressed  a  desire  to  know  more  details  in  reference  to  the 
production  of  the  pictures  shown  by  Mr.  Blanchard. 

Mr.  Blanchard,  in  replyq  stated  that  the  lenses  vrere  Shepherd’s — that 
he  had  used  an  opaque  card-mount  to  give  shape  to  the  pictures — that,  in 
copying,  the  negatives  had  been  lighted  by  a  plane  reflector — and  that  the 
positives  were  developed  with  iron,  and  subsequently  toned  by  treatment 
with  bichloride  of  mercury  and  weak  solution  of  hydrosulphate  of  am¬ 
monia  successively, — the  whole  of  those  operations  being  performed  with¬ 
out  any  intermediate  drying  of  the  plate. 

Mr.  Davis  descanted  on  the  curious  anomaly  connected  with  the 
nitrate  bath  being  so  much  more  sensitive  at  first  than  after  it  had  been 
in  use  some  time.  There  must,  he  thought,  be  a  chemical  reason  for  this, 
and  he  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Blanchard  if  he  had  any  idea  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  deterioriation  in  sensibility?  It  was  known,  of  course,  that 
there  was  a  double  decomposition  took  place,  and  that  a  nitrate  of  the 
base  in  the  iodising  compound  formed ;  it  was  known,  also,  that  alcohol 
and  ether  accumulated  in  the  bath  ;  but  it  was  not  easy  to  give  a  scien¬ 
tific  explanation  of  the  effects  likely  to  follow. 

Mr.  Blanchard  thought  the  matter  referred  to  by  Mr.  Davis  was  con¬ 
nected  partly  with  the  accumulation  of  organic  matter,  as,  on  removing 
that  by  the  usual  means,  he  had  found  the  bath  improved  by  it;  still  it 
was  not  quite  equal  to  a  new  bath,  having  lost  about  one-fourth  of  its 
sensitiveness. 

Mr.  Martin  suggested  that — as  the  collodion  used  by  Mr.  Blanchard 
was  not  quite  colourless,  but,  on  the  contrary,  contained  free  iodine — the 
immersion  of  plates  coated  with  it  wrnuld  have  the  effect  of  liberating  free 
nitric  acid,  which  would  at  once  account  for  diminished  sensibility. 

Mr.  Blanchard  submitted  that,  if  that  were  a  true  explanation,  the 
treatment  with  oxide  of  silver  ought  by  neutralising  that  acid  to  restore 
the  sensibility  ;  but  that  he  had  not  found  to  be  the  case. 

Mr.  Simpson  said  it  had  been  ascertained  that  the  evaporation  of  the 
ether  and  alcohol  would  not  restore  the  sensitiveness,  and  that  even  after 
boiling,  the  bath  retained  a  characteristic  smell  which  •would  seem  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  presence  of  acetic  ether,  or  some  other  organic  compound, 
was  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  sensibility. 

In  reply  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Davis  as  to  what  salts  he  used  in  his 
iodising  compound,  Mr.  Blanchard  said  cadmium  and  ammonium. 

The  Secretary  thought  it  probable  that  the  loss  of  sensitiveness  was 
brought  about  by  the  use  of  impure  or  methylated  ether. 

Mr.  Blanchard  replied  that  Mr.  England  had  always  used  the  purest 
ether  and  still  it  had  occurred  with  him. 

Mr.  Hart  had  observed  that  the  addition  of  oxide  of  silver  did  not 
effectually  remove  all  the  organic  matter. 

Mr.  Leake,  so  far  as  his  experience  went  in  portraiture,  had  found  his 
bath  yield  a  better  negative  after  it  had  been  made  some  time  than  when 
newly  made.  That  he  said  without  reference  to  sensitiveness.  The 
negative  was  a  better  colour,  and  if  treated  wuth  carbonate  of  soda  as  re¬ 
commended  in  a  recent  paper  of  his,  the  bath  was  more  sensitive  after 
being  three  weeks  mixed  than  vrhen  first  made.  With  reference  to  re¬ 
moving  the  organic  matter,  ether  and  alcohol,  he  had  been  able  to  ac¬ 
complish  that  very  effectually  by  giving  his  bath  a  holiday  on  Sundays, 
pouring  it  into  a  dish  and  allowing  evaporation  and  exposure  to  light  to 
go  on  between  Saturday  eve  and  Monday  morning. 
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Mr.  Wall  corroborated  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Leake  relative  to 
the  baths,  but  thought  his  experiments  scarcely  admitted  of  comparison 
with  those  of  Mr.  Blanchard,  as  each  referred  to  a  different  class  of  pro¬ 
ductions. 

The  Secretary  had  not  rightly  understood  Mr.  Blanchard  s  remarks 
in  reference  to  the  bath,  and  would  be  glad  if  he  repeated  them. 

Mr.  Blanchard  said  that  a  bath  which  he  would  of  necessity  reject 
for  instantaneous  work  was  a  very  good  one  for  ordinary  purposes,  and 
that  he  had  not  obtained  his  best  pictures  on  those  days  when  the  sky 
was  most  free  from  clouds,  but  always  when  those  white  fleecy  clouds 
were  floating  about  which  reflected  so  much  white  light. 

A  brisk  discussion  then  ensued  on  the  influence  exercised  by  the  me¬ 
teorological  condition  of  the  atmosphere.  I  he  opinions  expressed  were, 
however,  very  conflicting.  Some  remarks  were  also  made  on  the  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  quality  of  yellow  glass  sold  for  photographic  purposes. 

Mr.  Martin  stated,  as  one  reason  of  the  difference,  that  one  kind  nf 
glass  (the  true)  was  stained  with  silver,  while  the  false  or  non-actinic 
was  stained  with  iron.  He  (Mr.  Martin)  had  exposed  samples  of  the  tiue 
silver-stained  glass  all  day  to  bright  direct  sunlight  over  sensitised  albu- 
menised  paper  with  the  result  that  the  paper  all  round  the  glass  was  com¬ 
pletely  bronzed,  while  underneath  the  glass  it  remained  perfectly  white. 

Mr.  Simpson  had  tested  it  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner.  He  had  ex¬ 
posed  a  sensitised  collodion  film  under  a  piece  of  true  silver-stained  glass 
for  thirty  seconds,  and,  on  applying  the  developing  solution,  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  deposit  was  visible.  He  thought,  however,  that  every 
specimen  of  glass  bought  needed  to  be  tested  before  perfect  reliance 
could  be  placed  on  it. 

A  suggestion  made  by  the  President  on  the  subject  of  measurement  of 
time  induced  a  discussion  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Blanchard  observed  that  the  distance  at  which  the  camera  was 
placed  from  the  object  exercised  an  important  influence  on  the  point. 
Last  year  he  had  -worked  from  balconies  and  windows  ;  this  year  from 
the  top  of  a  cab,  and  from  the  latter  point  of  view,  giving  the  same  ex¬ 
posure  as  at  the  former,  he  produced  a  blurred  image,  and  was,  in  con- 
se  1  1  M  ;e,  obliged  to  remodel  the  whole  of  his  method  of  working  to  suit 
the  much  shorter  exposure  required  by  his  nearer  approach  to  the  object. 

After  some  further  unimportant  observations  the  meeting  separated. 


EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  met  on  the  17th  ult., — J.  D.  Marwick,  Esq.,  President,  in 
the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  admitted  members: — Alex.  Stewart 
Gilchrist,  John  Crawford,  John  Macuab,  Thomas  Sturrock,  W.  H. 
Montigriani,  and  James  Todd. 

A  p x j > ■  •  r  was  then  read  by  Mr.  Traquair,  entitled  The  Position  of  Pno- 
t  > hi  a  Fine  Art  [see  page  11],  which  was  illustrated  h}*-  diagrams. 

.Vicr  a  |.  \v  remarks  by  Mr.  Davies,  while  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Traquair,  it  was  agreed,  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  to 
d  fer  all  discussion  on  the  subject  till  the  next  meeting. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  MARSEILLES. 

Ax  ordinary'  meeting  of  this  Society  took  place  on  the  9th  ult.  M. 
Gabriel,  President,  occupied  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  t lie  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  the 
Preddciit  announced  the  admission  of  the  following  new  members; — 
MM  FiU-v  )rm  >n  l ),  Michael,  and  Lemoynnier;  and,  as  corresponding- 
member  at  Brussels,  M.  L.  Dclleure  Walker. 

Several  packages  of  apparatus  and  photographs  were  described  as 
coming  for  the  next  Exhibition. 

l  ii-  PusiDBHT  thanked  the  Marquis  Raymond  de  Berenger  for  the 
1)  •  v it  1  ful  proofs  which  he  had  presented  to  the  Society,  after  they  had 
been  exhibited.  M.  Marion  had  sent  a  parcel  of  mechanically  albumenised 
paper,  and  mo  paper  prepared  with  iodised  collodion,  samples  of  which 
v.  v-  di  itribnted  am  mg  tin.-  members,  who  pledged  themselves  to  experi- 
i : i  •  r i *  to -r  ■ hit  and  r<p  i  t  on  the  results  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
ty. 

km  :  the  Committees  appointed  to  make  various  reports  the  one 
-  ’ . t. i  ;  l  with  t h "  '-\  animation  of  certain  developing  and  fixing  agents, 
!>-•  -nt>  I  by  M  M  vni  r,  I  i  1  mad  ■  some  preliminary  experiments,  but 
c  ml  l  not  then  furnish  i  complete  report :  they  Waited  the  completion  of 
th  ■  I  J- iratory  of  the  Union  net  Arts ,  in  order  to  conduct  their  operations 
with  greater  facility. 

N  i  •  i  »n  having  been  app  tinted  at  the  previous  meeting  to  examine 
the  |  ibli  itione  of  the  i  ontn  and  report  upon  their  contents,  M.  Meynier 
had  i  -  ■  ited  the  task  I  >r  the  months  of  November  and  December. 

M  Vidal  revi  rted  to  the  experiments  which  lm  had  mentioned  at  a 
previous  raccting- 

On  th  '  Si’itdiircitrsi  of  the  Salts  of  Silver. 

M.  Yinvr.  sail  1-ght  acted  by  reduction  in  certain  cases  on  the  proto- 
■elts  r  ii  the  pr  sence  of  organic  matter,  as  was  the  case  with 

ol  rerona  she  t  of  paper;  bat  it  was  not  correct  to  say  that 
it  redu  ed  th  ■  iodide  of  silver,  lie  was  disposed  to  attribute  it  to  a 
did"0!  c  iO'  -  In  order  to  demonstrate  that  the  iodide  of  silver  was 
it  m  rely  suffen  )  a  disturbance  of  its  molecular  equilibrium 
under  the  action  of  the  luminous  influence,  he  would  describe  a  conclu¬ 
sive  experiment  tending  completely  to  confirm  his  view  of  the  matter. 


Pure  iodide  of  silver  is  absolutely  insensitive,  and,  like  the  chloride 
when  totally  deprived  of  all  organic  matter,  completely  resists  the  re¬ 
ducing  influence  of  the  actinic  rays. 

Iodide  of  silver  does  not  acquire  sensibility  except  in  the  presence  of 
other  salts  of  silver,  such  as  the  nitrate,  bromide,  &c.  But  in  this  case 
sensitiveness  manifests  itself,  if  the  expression  may  be  permitted,  by  a 
rupture  of  the  molecular  equilibrium,  which  renders  the  impressed  por¬ 
tions  of  the  sensitive  film  excessively  apt  to  part  with  their  oxygen  in 
the  presence  of  a  reducing  agent  like  sulphate  of  iron,  gallic  acid,  &c. 

But  the  tendency  to  reduction  continues  only  so  long  as  the  breaking 
up  of  the  molecular  equilibrium  is  maintained,  and  by  degrees,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  lapse  of  time  after  exposure,  a  tendency  to  return  to  the 
primitive  condition  manifests  itself,  without  the  real  sensitiveness  of  tlio 
film  being  in  the  least  altered,  otherwise  than  by  causes  of  alteration 
quite  independent  of  the  action  of  light. 

It  follows  from  this  that  a  sensitive  plate  having  received  the  impres¬ 
sion  ef  an  image  should  begin  immediately  to  lose  by  degrees  the  dispo¬ 
sition  to  become  reduced  ;  and,  if  it  be  set  aside  for  some  time  in  the  dark, 
it  will  again  assume  the  condition  necessary  for  the  reception  of  an 
image  altogether  different  from  the  first. 

This  fact  evidently  shows  that  there  takes  place,  under  the  influence 
of  the  actinic  rays,  a  breaking  up  of  the  molecular  equilibrium,  or 
absorption,  as  described  by  M.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor,  and  not  a  reducing 
action. 

Experience  had  very  fully  confirmed  the  results  described  above  by  M. 
Vidal,  who  concludes  therefrom  that  the  theory  of  the  phenomena  of 
absorption  of  the  actinic  fluids  by  certain  substances  is  that  which  best 
explains  all  photographic  reactions.  He  described,  in  connection  with 
this  subject,  a  new  experiment  which  he  had  made  upon  paper  prepared 
with  nitrate  of  uranium,  which  furnished  another  example  of  this  kind 
of  reactions. 

A  sheet  of  paper  prepared  with  nitrate  of  uranium  was  exposed  under  a 
negative  until  it  was  fully  impressed.  After  some  minutes  it  was  removed 
from  the  pressure-frame  and  cut  in  half.  One  of  these  halves  was 
plunged,  in  the  usual  way,  into  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
furnished  an  intense  proof.  The  other  half  was  left  to  itself  in  the  dark 
for  several  days,  at  the  end  of  which  it  was,  after  cutting  off  a  small  piece, 
immersed  in  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution.  No  picture,  however,  made 
its  appearance ;  but,  if  the  piece  set  aside  be  again  exposed  under  another 
negative,  anew  print  is  obtained  of  equal  intensity  to  the  other. 

In  point  of  fact,  then,  thei’e  actually  occurred  a  true  and  constant,  hut 
slow,  emission  of  the  absorbed  fluid. 

The  knowledge  of  this  phenomenon,  it  would  seem,  should  exercise  a 
more  decided  influence  than  it  has  hitherto  done  upon  the  different 
theories  entertained  towards  the  realisation  of  a  dry  collodion  always 
sensitive,  and  capable  of  retaining  the  impression  a  long  time. 

M.  Vidal  had  observed  that  the  moie  gently  the  solution  of  tannin 
was  poured  upon  the  film  the  longer  the  impression  was  preserved  after 
exposure.  The  ulterior  conclusions  indicated  in  this  interesting  path  for 
research  would,  doubtless,  lead  to  results  of  the  highest  importance  for 
the.  new  art. 

[The  ideas  brought  forward  by  the  Secretary  gave  rise  to  numerous 
observations  from  different  members.] 


Mr.  Arthur  Taylor  had  experimented,  under  the  direction  of  M. 
Vidal,  on  the  insensitiveness  of  iodide  of  silver,  upon  which  light  seemed 
to  him  to  have  no  reducing  action  whatever. 

M.  Lacouurege  desired  to  observe  that  the  experiments  described  by 
the  Secretary  would  lead  one  to  attribute  to  light  a  purely  physical  action, 
while  it  had  always  been  supposed  hitherto  to  exert  a  chemical  action. 

M.  Meynier  mentioned  several  facts  which  he  had  observed  in  his  ex¬ 
perience  which  did  not  affect  in  any  way  what  it  had  been  attempted  to 
demonstrate. 

The  President  asked  M.  Vidal  to  give  an  account  of  the  purchases  ho 
had  made  in  Paris  on  account  of  the  approaching  Exhibition  of  the  Mar¬ 
seilles  Photographic  Society. 

The  Secretary  (M.  Vidal)  was  glad  to  he  able  to  assure  the  members 
that  the  approaching  Exhibition  would  be  in  every  way  worthy  of  those 
which  had  preceded  it :  wherever  it  had  been  mentioned  it  had  been  re¬ 
ceived  with  a  degyee  of  sympathy  which  fully  proved  that  the  efforts  of  the 
Marseilles  Society  were  understood  and  appreciated.  He  had  been  present 
at  a  photographic  soiree  at  M.  Lacan’s,  where  he  had  met  with  such  a 
warm  reception  from  those  with  whom  he  had  come  in  contact  that  he  was 
-lad  to  make  a  public  acknowledgment  of  the  same  in  the  name  of  the 
Society  as  well  as  in  His  own  name.  He  (M.  Vidal)  then  alluded  to  a 
visit  he  had  made  to  the  photo-sculptor,  M.  Willem,  and  was  glad  to  be 
able  to  say  that  he  had  promised  to  forward  a  complete  specimen  of  the 
process  of  which  he  was  the  inventor.  In  reference  to  dry  processes,  the 
Secretary  described  the  amber  process,  freety  communicated  to  him  by 
the  Count  0.  Aguado,  whose  numerous  negatives  were  of  a  superior 
order.  A  plate  sensitised  many  months  yielded  an  impression  almost 
identical  with  those  obtained  on  freshly-prepared  plates.  The  formula 
indicated  by  that  eminent  amateur  consisted  in  the  addition  to  a  pint  and 
a-half  of  ordinary  bromised  collodion  of  150  grains  of  powdered  amber, 
which  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  bottle  for  twelve  hours,  and  shaken  up 
from  time  to  time,  after  which  it  may  be  decanted.  M.  Jeanrenaud  had 
obtained  by  an  analogous  process  some  proofs,  even  better  than  those 
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M.  Vidal  had  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing.  The  Secretary  had  also 
been  present  at  one  of  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  France,  and  had  availed  himself  of  the.  opportunity  to  say 
a  few  words  in  favour  of  the  approaching  Exhibition,  both  permanent 
and  special,  connected  with  the  Photographic  Society  of  Marseilles. 
Although  no  one  had  responded  to  his  appeal,  he  ventured  to  hope  that 
each  one  would  do  what  he  could  in  his  particular  sphere. 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  Union  cies  Arts  then  briefly  addressed 
the  members,  desiring  certain  explanations  relative  to  the  intended 
Exhibition,  and  offering  on  his  part  explanatory  remarks  relative  to 
the  use  to  be  made  of  the  laboratory  by  the  members.  Everything  would 
be  done  to  facilitate  their  labours,  but  they  would  be  required  to  abstain 
from  portraiture  as  practised  by  professional  photographers  in  Marseilles. 

The  explanatory  observations  were  received  with  much  pleasure,  and 
gave  rise  to  an  animated  discussion,  in  which  MM.  Bigaud,  Hudelot, 
Bey,  Teissiere,  and  Pelissier  took  part. 

The  President  bore  testimony  to  the  hearty  desire  entertained  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Union  des  Arts  to  make  the  art  of  photography  at  Mar¬ 
seilles  as  flourishing  as  possible,  and  concluded  that  no  ulterior  misunder¬ 
standing  could  arise  relative  to  the  use  of  the  laboratory  in  question. 

All  the  matters  before  the  meeting  being  disposed  of,  the  members 

separated.  - 

EXHIBITION  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF 
MARSEILLES. 

I]mportant  Notice. 

Practical  and  amateur  photographers,  manufacturers  of  apparatus 
and  chemicals  for  photography,  are  advised  that  the  last  day  tor  the 
admission  of  packages  intended  for  the  Exhibition  is  positively  fixed  for 
the  15th  of  January,  1863. 

Letters  and  parcels  should  be  addressed,  postage  and  carriage  paid, 
to  M.  Leon  Vidal,  Secretary  of  the  Society,  at  the  Union  des  Arts,  Allees 
de  Meithan,  54,  Marseilles. 


jfumgiT  CnrrtspnMnte. 

Paris,  December  26,  1862. 

In  Mr.  Malone’s  recently-published  description  of  his  studies  on 
the  composition  of  the  luminous  image,  there  occurs  an  expression 
which  surprises  me,  and  which,  in  the  interest  of  truth,  needs  to 
be  corrected.  The  author  says  :  “  M.  Niepce  held  the  fancy  that 
he  could  bottle  light,”  and  adds  that  he  (Mr.  Malone)  thinks  it 
more  probable  that  it  was  bottled  heat.  In  the  first  place,  M. 
Niepce  has  never  asserted  that  he  bottles  up  light.  He  said,  and 
he  proved,  that  he  kept  in  a  tube  “  the  action  transmitted  by  the  light," 
which  is  not  the  same  thing.  If  my  friend’s  thought  was  mis¬ 
understood,  it  was  because  there  existed  no  word  to  express  it ;  but 
the  fact  proved  the  assertion  and  explained  everything.  M.  Niepce 
submitted  to  the  solar  rays  a  sheet  of  cardboard  enclosed  in  a  tube, 
which  he  then  fastened  up  hermetically.  After  several  months, 
the  action  transmitted  by  the  light  to  the  cardboard — that  is  to 
say,  the  property  of  reducing  nitrate  of  silver-— was  still  the  same. 
The  fact  cannot  be  denied.  Its  cause  may  be  a  matter  of  discus¬ 
sion,  but  it  certainty  is  not  to  be  found  in  heat,  as  Mr.  Malone 
supposes.  M.  Niepce  has  proved  this  irrefutably  by  operating  in 
ice.  The  “  fancy”  is  certainly  on  Mr.  Malone’s  side:  it  consists 
in  attributing  to  M.  Niepce  “  fanciestythat  he  has  never  had. 

M.  Davanne  has  just  made  known  a  very  simple  process  for 
utilising  photographic  waste-paper.  The  paper  is  burnt  in  a  mass 
in  the  "furnace  of  the  laboratory,  and  the  ashes  are  left  unstirred 
for  several  hours,  in  order  that  the  carbon  may  slowly  burn  away. 
They  are  then  taken  up  and  weighed,  and  the  reduction  may  be 
proceeded  with  at  once.  For  every  ten  parts  of  ashes  in  the 
crucible  there  are  added  five  parts  of  dried  carbonate  of  soda  and 
two  and  a-half  of  silex.  In  this  manner  a  very  fluid  vitreous 
mass  is  obtained  without  any  considerable  elevation  of  tempera¬ 
ture.  The  small  grains  of  silver  are  easily  gathered,  and  the  very 
clear  residue  is  perfectly  soluble  in  nitric  acid  diluted  with  an  equal 
volume  of  water.  The  gold  allied  with  the  silver  remains  under 
the  form  of  a  black  powder  in  the  capsule  in  which  the  reduction 
was  made.  The  ashes  resulting  from  the  edges  cut  from  pictures, 
from  filtering-paper,  and  from  blotting-paper  which  has  been  used 
for  wiping  the  basins,  generalty  yield,  by  this  process,  from  forty 
to  fifty  per  cent,  of  silver,  and  the  deposit  of  silver  gives  from 
one  to  two  per  cent,  of  gold. 

Mr.  Spiller,  in  pointing  out  the  presence  of  silver  in  the  skies  and 
white  portions  of  the  positive  picture,  confirms  the  declaration 
already  made  by  MM.  Girard  and  Davanne  in  their  study  on 
the  printing  process.  These  authors  said: — The  cyanide  of  potas¬ 
sium  at  two  per  cent,  leaves  no  argentine  compound  (on  non- 
insolated  papers).  The  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  ammonia  act 
in  the  same  manner  on  ordinary  sized  papers ;  but  on  albnmeniscd 
paper  these  two  agents  leave  a  small  quantity  of  silver. 


M.  Davanne  thinks  there  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  this 
peculiar  compound  of  albumen  is  lormed  under  a  very  feeble  lumi¬ 
nous  influence,  and  this  curious  reaction  now  admits  of  an  expla¬ 
nation  as  to  how  it  is  that  an  albumenised  glass  printed  on  under 
a  negative  (as  in  the  case  of  M.  Ferrier’s  transparent  pictures)  may 
be  first  fixed  with  hyposulphite  of  seda,  and  then,  after  abundant 
washing,  be  developed  in  a  full  light  with  gallic  and  pyrogallic 
acid,  to  which  has  been  added  nitrate  of  silver. 

MM.  Ferrier  and  Soulier  have  just  brought  out  a  series  of 
very  remarkable  stereoscopic  views,  illumined  by  the  moon — the 
real  moon — the  same  which  was  so  kind  to  Mr.  Breese.  I  do  not 
know  what  is  the  process  employed,  or  if  it  differ  from  that  which 
has  been  so  successfully  employed  by  the  talented  English  photo¬ 
grapher  ;  but  what  is  certain  is  that  the  result  obtained  is  perfect. 

The  meeting  of  the  French  Society  of  Photography  having  been 
postponed  from  the  19th  of  December  to  the  26th,  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  give  you  any  account  of  it  till  my  next  letter.  Indeed,  for 
the  last  month  the  weather  has  been  very  unfavourable  for  photo¬ 
graphic  operations — portraits  excepted.  I  do  not  think  that 
operators  and  experimenters  can  work  at  anything  serious  while 
light  is  so  scarce.  As  to  the  poor  portraitists  they  are  obliged  to 
operate,  whatever  is  the  weather.  New  Year’s  Day  is  approaching, 
and  everyone  wants  his  photographic  card  :  the  objective  must 
keep  working  anyfliow.  Of  course  there  will  be  many  disappoint¬ 
ments,  and  the  unlucky  photographer  will  be  taken  to  task  and 
accused  of  want  of  skill.  Had  photography  existed  in  the  days 
of  Lafontaine,  he  would  not  have  written  his  beautiful  fable  of 
the  man  who  made  the  weather  to  his  mind,  or,  at  least,  it  would 
not  have  been  true  for  photographers.  If  they  could  always  have 
their  will,  the  sun  would  ever  shine  ;  and  then  what  masterpieces 
they  would  produce  !  and  how  much  more  rapidly  would  they  make 
their  fortunes !  ERNEST  LACAN. 

Philadelphia,  December  ls£,  1862. 

As  was  promised  in  my  last  letter  to  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,  the  fuming  with  ammonia  of  albumen  paper  shall 
be  my  first  theme.  Of  all  photographic  processes  in  use  in  some 
of  the  largest  establishments  in  the  country,  no  one  has  been  kept 
so  secret  as  this,  while  being  practised  by  so  many.  From  time 
to  time  it  has  been  hinted  at  in  the  American  journals,  yet  has 
attracted  little  or  no  attention  ;  and  I  doubt  not  there  have  been 
many  independent  discoverers  of  the  process.  For  instance,  Mr. 
Walker,  of  Washington,  told  me  of  it,  and  said  he  was  much 
surprised  to  hear  that  it  was  in  use  in  New  York,  as  he  imagined  he 
was  the  only  one  using  it,  and  that  it  had  been  his  mode  of  preparing 
both  albumen  and  plain  paper  for  two  years.  But  long  before  this 
the  process  was  practised  in  New  York  by  Messrs.  E.  and  H.  T. 
Anthony ;  and  it  was  Mr.  Henry  T.  Anthony  who  confided  to  me 
the  formula.  I  will  describe  it  as  I  saw  it  practised  at  their  estab¬ 
lishment  last  spring,  when  I  visited  New  York. 

I  called  on  Mr.  Anthony,  at  their  store  on  Broadway’,  and  he 
kindly’  invited  me  to  visit  their  printing  establishment,  which  is 
further  down  town.  As  we  were  wralking  down  Broadway7,  he 
said  that  he  did  not  use  the  ammonia  nitrate  of  silver  for  albumen 
paper,  as  many  were  then  doing;  but  that  he  silvered  on  a  plain 
sixty-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  acid  with  nitric  acid,  and 
then,  after  drying,  submitted  the  silvered  sheets  to  the  fumes  of 
concentrated  ammonia.  Mr.  Anthony  cautioned  me  at  the  time  to 
keep  the  process  secret,  as  it  was  a  source  of  profit  to  his  firm,  and 
they  did  not  wish  to  make  it  public;  but  he  assured  me  at  the 
same  time  that  amateurs  were  at  liberty7  to  use  it.  Here  let  me 
say7  that  Mr.  Anthony7  has  been  a  very  kind  friend  to  amateurs, 
and  had  never  hesitated  to  give  them  all  aid  and  encouragement 
in  his  power.  But  to  the  fuming.  We  were  soon  at  the  factory, 
and  there  the  process  was  quickly7  explained  ;  and  if  my  reader  will 
follow  me  into  the  various  rooms,  lie  will  readily7  perceive  how 
well  the  plan  is  adapted  to  the  wants  of  a  large  printing  estab¬ 
lishment. 

The  silvering-room,  which  we  will  enter  first,  has  a  long  counter 
down  one  side  and  across  the  end.  At  the  end  of  the  room  is  the 
porcelain  dish  of  silver  solution.  On  this  the  paper  was  being 
floated  by  a  woman.  She  would  lay  on  a  sheet,  then  raise  it  by 
one  corner  and  brush  off  the  bubbles  of  air  with  a  pellet  of  cotton 
wool.  The  solution  presented  so  large  a  surface,  that  by7  the  time 
it  was  covered  with  pieces  of  paper  the  first  sheet  was  ready’  for 
removal.  It  was  lifted  off  and  pinned  up  by  a  corner  over  a  drip¬ 
ping  dish,  which  was  to  catch  the  first  drainings.  Then  it  was 
transferred  to  the  drying-closet. 

The  drying-closet  v-as  the  same  size  as  the  fuming-box.  The 
sheets  of  silvered  paper  were  successively  pinned  by  the  corner  to 
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strips  of  wood,  which  were  covered  with  cork,  and  into  this  cork 
the  pins  were  easily  stuck.  As  each  stick  became  filled  with 
sheets,  it  would  be  put  into  the  drying  closet,  and  then  dried  by 
artificial  dry  heat.  As  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  sheets  were 
dry,  they  (still  on  the  same  corked  strips  of  wood)  were  transferred 
to  the  futning-box. 

The  filming- box  would  contain  about  ten  full-sized  sheets,  if 
need  be  ;  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  box  was  a  flat  dish,  having 
a  cover  (fitting  tight)  of  plate -glass.  This  dish  was  full  of  con¬ 
centrated  ammonia,  and  when  the  box  was  full  of  paper  the  glass 
cover  was  lifted  off,  and  the  door  of  the  box  shut  tight.  In  this 
box,  above  the  paper,  was  arranged  a  kind  of  windmill  of  wood, 
with  a  crank  projecting  through  the  top  of  the  box.  An  assistant 
-would  turn  this  crank  rapidly  for  several  minutes,  and  thus  ensure 
a  circulation  of  the  gas.  Your  correspondent  suggested,  as  a 
somewhat  better  plan,  a  suction  pump,  which  would  exhaust  the 
air  from  the  box  and  allow  the  gas  to  take  its  place.  From  ten 
to  fifteen  minutes  were  long  enough  to  complete  the  fuming:  the 
paper  was  then  hung  out  of  the  box  to  dry,  and  to  permit  of  the 
free  ammonia'to  pass  off  before  being  placed  in  the  printing-frames. 

Women  in  the  silvering-room  took  the  printing-frames  from  the 
printers,  removed  the  prints,  putting  them  into  water  at  once, 
and  inserted  fresh  paper.  So  that  the  printers  (all  of  whom  were 
women)  had  only  to  attend  to  the  exposed  negatives,  and  see  that 
the  paper  was  not  over  printed.  The  printing  windows  in  winter 
have  plate-glass  pent-houses,  extending  outside  of  the  sash,  and 
the  plate-giass  is  kept  quite  clean. 

The  fumed  paper  is  much  more  sensitive  than  ordinary  silvered 
paper,  and  prints  of  a  rich  blue  tint,  bronzing  in  the  shadows  after 
long  exposure.  In  the  washing  water  it  does  not  turn  very  red, 
nor°does  it  redden  when  put  into  salt  water  before  toning. 

The  toning-room  is  provided  with  very  large  washing  tanks,  and 
various  devices  for  saving  silver.  The  toning  solution  was  prepared 
new  every  day  ;  and  at  the  time  I  was  there  consisted  of  acetate  of 
soda,  common  salt,  and  chloride  of  gold.  But  Mr.  Anthony  says 
he  varies  the  toning  solution  to  suit  the  various  samples  of  paper. 
This  much  I  can  say,  from  long  practice,  that  the  fumed  paper 
tones  easier  than  albumen  paper  usually  does,  and  fades  out  less 
in  the  hypo. 

The  process  is  considered  by  those  who  use  it  as  without  any 
fault,  and,  as  Mr.  Anthony  says,  with  its  discovery  ended  all  the 
trouble  of  printing  on  albumenised  paper.  He  says  also  that  the 
silvering  solution  must  not  always  be  acid  with  nitric  acid,  some 
papers  requiring  it  to  be  neutral,  or  some  acid  with  acetic  acid. 

Most  undoubtedly  Mr.  Henry  T.  Anthony  deserves  the  whole 
credit  of  this  most  important  discovery  ;  and  lie  has  demonstrated 
by  three  years’  use  of  it  how  well  it  is  suited  to  the  wants  of  large 
est  iblishm  suts— theirs  being  one  of  the  largest  printing  concerns 
in  the  country. 

p,,for  -  dismissing  Mr.  Anthony  for  the  present,  I  would  make 
I , r i •  i  allusion  to  a  print  which  is  herewith  enclosed.  It  is  an  in¬ 
stant  in ■■  OU8  view  on  Broadway,  and  was  taken  when  the  sun  was 
partially  obscured  by  clouds,  and  was  designed  to  show  that  the 
m  >-,•  minute  detail  can  bo  got  with  the  most  rapid  exposure  pos- 
in  this  i  istance  the  sharpness  of  the  print  attests  its  ra- 
.  ;  and  the  features  of  a  lady  seen  through  her  black  veil  on 

the  ly  side  of  the  street  show  that  the  exposure  was  long 

enough.  This  negative  was  developed  with  iron,  then  strength- 
i  i-d  with  pvr  dlic  acid  arul  silver.  I  send  this  specimen  as  the 
ueity  on  this  side  of  the  water. 

I  ,i  id  int . ■ : i« I •  •  1  to  write  more  about  instantaneous  pictures,  but  I 
mast  d  i  p  e  l  ion  of  this  letter  to  what  has  been  engrossing 

i  in  of  many  enthusiastic  photographers  in  Philadelphia 
and  its  vicinity,  viz., — the  formation  of  the  Photographic  Society 
Of  Philadelphia.  On  Wednesday,  November  Pd,  a  preliminary 
m  tin  t  w  is  held  ;  and  it  was  so  well  attended,  in  spite  of  a  pouring 
r  lit),  tliat  b  it  little  fear  was  felt  for  the  future  of  the  proposed 

At  that  du  g  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  the  draft 

of  a  constitution.  This  constitution  was  considered  at  a  second 
m  -ting  held  i mi  the  following  Wednesday,  and,  after  some  inodi- 
0  ■  ,  .  adopted,  and  the  following  gentlemen  elected 

oil  r ;  for  tl  ensuing  year: — Mr.  Constant  Guillord  was  chosen 
Presi  lent  by  acclamation;  Messrs.  Frederick  Graef  and  J. Dicker- 
*  i  i  S  mt,  Yi'  '-Presidents  ;  Coleman  Sellers.  Corresponding 
Secretary;  Mr.  John  E.  Brown,  Recording  Secretary;  and  Mr.  S. 

;  Tr<  i-  ii  r.  Tli  •  design  of  the  Society  is  to  cm- 

l)i  i  o  among  its  members  amateur  and  practical  photographers — 
i  all  who  are  interested  in  any  way  with  the 
progress  of  the  art.  A  reading  room  aud  library  are  to  be 


opened  as  soon  as  possible,  and  here  all  the  photographic  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  day  will  at  all  times  be  accessible  to  the  members. 
Monthly  meetings  are  to  bo  held  for  social  intercourse  and 
scientific  discussion ;  and  papers  on  interesting  subjects  will 
be  read  at  the  meetings.  In  the  course  of  time  it  is  expected  to 
have  annual  exhibitions,  and  popular  lectures  are  within  the  scope 
of  the  Society’s  aims.  The  Association  will  ho  supported  by  an 
annual  fee  of  five  dollars  from  each  member,  besides  an  Associa¬ 
tion  fee  of  two  dollars.  The  regular  meetings  will  be  held  on 
the  first  Wednesday  in  each  month.  Professor  Emerson  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Society,  and  he  was  present  at  both  meet¬ 
ings,  coming  from  Trenton  for  the  purpose.  The  preliminary  call 
was  signed  by  Mr.  Guillore,  Professors  Emerson  and  Rogers,  and 
Messrs.  Fassitt,  Sergeant,  Corlies,  Borda,  and  Sellers. 

At  the  last  meeting  Mr.  Fassitt,  who  is  one  of  our  verjr  success¬ 
ful  dry-plate  amateurs,  stated  that  he  had  tried  Mr.  Sutton’s  quick 
dry  process,  adhering  to  the  process,  as  described  by  Mr.  Sutton, 
in  the  most  minute  particulars.  The  first  plate,  with  an  exposure 
rather  longer  than  was  required,  yielded — NOTHING;  and  other 
plates,  exposed  for  various  lengths  of  time  up  to  the  longest 
time  usually  given  to  tannin,  gave  feeble,  worthless  images,  all 
showed  a  tendency  to  fog.  There  is  hardly  a  dry-plate  worker  in 
America  who  does  not  use  the  bromides  in  connection  {with  the 
iodides  in  all  kinds  of  proportions ;  and  much  surprise  was  mani¬ 
fested  at  Mr.  Sutton’s  claim  for  its  discovery. 

An  item  a  long,  long  way  back  in  my  note-book  has  not  yet 
been  checked  off,  and  had  better  find  its  way  into  Tiie  British 
Journal  or  Photography  in  the  little  space  now  left  in  this  sheet. 
Negatives  developed  with  protosulphate  of  iron  are  sometimes 
dried  and  varnished,  and  then — and  not  till  then — are  found  to  be 
too  transparent.  To  remedy  this  defect  a  solution  of  bichloride 
of  mercury  in  alcohol  is  kept  in  many  operating-rooms,  and  this 
alcoholic  solution  is  poured  over  the  varnished  negative,  or  the 
negative  is  laid  in  a  tray  containing  the  solution,  which  is  mode¬ 
rately  heated  over  the  gas  stove.  The  alcohol  softens  the  varnish 
and  the  image  is  strengthened  by  the  mercury. — With  due  regard, 

COLEMAN  SELLERS. 


Albumenised  Paper  of  a  light  pinkish  tint — a  French  importa¬ 
tion — has  recently  been  introduced  for  card-portraits.  It  is  said 
to  be  useful  in  printing  from  chalky  negatives,  by  getting  rid  of 
that  hardness  and  unnatural  pallor  which  disfigures  such  portraits. 

Resinised  Paper  is  attracting  much  attention.  As  Mr.  Cooper 
will  exhibit  extensively  at  the  forthcoming  Exhibition,  every 
opportunity  will  be  given  of  judging  of  its  merits;  and  a  number 
of  fine  portraits,  printed  on  resinised  paper — from  negatives  by  Mr. 
T.  R.  Williams,  lent  for  that  purpose — will  he  shown;  likewise 
some  large  landscapes  from  negatives  by  Mr.  S.  Thompson. 

Spirit-Photograpiis. — How  wonderful  is  the  recent  progress  of 
our  art !  The  fathers  of  photography  could  do  nothing  unless 
assisted  by  the  rays  of  a  brilliant  sun.  In  1839-40  to  get  a  shadow 
of  the  human  face  divine  demanded  the  ordeal  of  a  chalking,  a 
sun-broiling  of  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes,  a  payment  of  five  dollars, 
and  other  discomforts.  But  now  a-days  we  just  drop  in  at  a 
“  gallery”  long  enough  to  pass  a  few  compliments  about  the  weather, 
and  our  epidermis  is  transported  to  the  glass  :  the  trouble  is  little 
more  than  looking  into  a  mirror.  The  photographer  catches  objects 
as  they  run.  Nothing  moves  too  quick  for  him.  Whether  it  be 
the  bursting  shell,  the  Avar  horse  in  battle,  the  lightning,  or  the 
nervous  maiden,  the  photographer  is  not  daunted  :  he  levels  the 
unerring  tube  (pistolgraph  they  call  it  in  England),  an  pop!  (but  there 
is  no  noise)  the  victim  is  flayed.  The  photographer  also  is  getting 
tired  of  the  old-fashioned  sun:  sunlight  is  vulgar  to  the  fastidious 
and  sentimental.  But  lately  greater  marvels  seem  to  be  come  to 
pass.  The  photographer  makes  us  pictures — aye,  cartes  de  visite  of 
the  invisible — of  the  inhabitants  of  spirit-land.  We  now  in  the 
usual  way  go  through  the  process  of  having  our  picture  taken,  but 
when  the  finished  photograph  is  presented,  lo  !  beside  our  lovely 
image  is  the  attendant  spirit,  a  babe,  or  a  grandfather,  or  an 
unknown !  The  newspapers  have  told  these  things.  Judge  Edmonds, 
our  neighbour  Andrew  Jackson  Davis,  and  other  higher  authorities, 
have  certified  to  them.  Enough  has  been  written  about  them  to 
fill  a  volume  of  this  journal.  Also  Ave  have  seen  the  pictures. 
Perhaps  we  may  have  something  more  to  say  about  the  spirit-photo¬ 
graphs — as,  for  example,  how  to  make  them.  At  present  they  are 
a  monopoly,  and  a  profitable  one.  To-day  we  only  add  that  spirit- 
photographs  show  that  the  spirits  dress  in  clothes  of  earthly  fashion, 
that  they  sit  in  chairs,  and  that  in  sitting  for  their  pictures  they 
put  on  the  smirks  which  some  have  supposed  peculiar  to  mortals. — * 
American  Journal  of  Photography. 
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Time,  with  remorseless  fingers,  has  folded  down  another  page  in 
the  chronicle  of  human  affairs.  Another  year,  best  described  as 
an  exceptional  one,  is  over — a  year  crowded  with  stirring  events 
and  many  vicissitudes,  in  which  photography  has  duly  shared  ;  and 
members  of  our  guild  perhaps  have,  on  the  whole,  not  much  reason 
to  look  back  upon  1862  but  with  feelings  of  kindliness.  If  pho¬ 
tography  has  been  slighted  by  Commissioners,  it  has  been  honoured 
by  Royalty  in  a  way  in  which  it  has  never  been  honoured  before  ; 
if  it  has  been  thrust  into  a  garret  by  the  ignorant,  on  the  other 
hand  it  has  occupied  a  degree  of  prominence  in  the  public  mind 
and  in  the  current  literature  of  the  day  never  so  conspicuous  be¬ 
fore.  There  has  been  real  solid  progress  too,  and  a  yet  higher 
standard  of  excellence  has  been  attained.  British  photography 
has  come  out  of  the  trying  ordeal  of  competition  with  the  whole 
world  in  anything  but  an  inglorious  manner.  The  cld  year  has 
taught  many  lessons — dispelled  many  illusions.  Thus  we  may 
part  with  ’62  kindly  and  with  regret,  as  with  an  honest,  rugged 
friend,  whose  admonitions,  if  not  often  agreeable,  were  always 
wholesome  and  salutary.  Requiescat  in  pace  ! 

So  far,  the  arrival  of  contributions  to  the  forthcoming  Photo¬ 
graphic  Exhibition  in  Suffolk  Street  does  not  give  promise  of  a 
large  Exhibition,  though  it  will  probably  be  a  good  one.  Photo¬ 
graphers  have,  perhaps,  not  borne  in  mind  how  very  much  greater 
is  the  wall-space  to  be  covered  at  the  spacious  rooms  in  Suffolk 
Street;  some  also  of  the  formerly  largest  exhibitors  have  forsaken 
their  first  love  for  the  seductive  carte  de  visits.  Mr.  Mudd  is  said 
not  to  have  taken  a  single  landscape  during  the  past  year.  Mr. 
Bedford  will  probably  prefer  to  be  represented  by  some  of  his 
Eastern  scenes.  Mr.  Vernon  Heath  will  have  some  fine  pictures 
executed  for  Her  Majesty,  and  some  exquisite  bits  of  “  wood  and 
water”  scenery.  There  will  also  be  some  very  beautiful  pictures 
by  the  Hon.  Major  Vernon,  of  Italian  and  Florentine  subjects.  Mr. 
Robinson’s  greatest  and  most  successful  effort  in  composition  sub¬ 
jects  will  be  there.  Although  he  has  doubled  the  price  of  it  (from 
ten  to  twenty  guineas)  he  continues  to  receive  more  orders  than 
he  can  possibly  execute. 

Messrs.  Lovell  Reeve  and  Co.  contemplate  the  publication  of  a 
Carte-de-visite  Magazine,  on  much  the  same  principle  as  their  former 
well-known  Stereoscopic  Magazine ,  each  number  to  contain  a  por¬ 
trait  and  short  biography  of  some  celebrity. 

It  is  curious  to  mark  the  change  of  tone  which  has  certainly  been 
gradually  taking  place  towards  photography  in  our  serial  literature. 
One  b}'-  one  have  the  proprietors  and  publishers  given  in  their 
adhesion  to  the  new  potentate.  But  twelve  months  since  the  most 
consistently  hostile  journal — the  Spectator — asked  triumphantly, 

:  “Can  the  work  of  a  machine  ever  bear  comparison  with  the  work 


of  a  creature  possessing  heart  and  brains  ?”  In  the  current  number, 
reviewing  a  similar  work,  we  find  the  following :  “  Every  lmnd- 
painted  picture,  however  deeply-imbued  the  painter  may  have 
been  with  the  spirit  of  the  author  he  illustrates,  must  seem  tame 
and  colourless  by  the  side  of  Scott’s  own  word-painting.  The 
cold  and  accurate  details  of  a  photograph  only  need  to  be  viewed 
with  the  glowing  imagery  of  Scott  fresh  in  the  mind  to  produce 
that  perfect  harmony  of  scene  and  the  imagination  ichich  is  the  end  and 
object  of  all  illustration .”  *  *  *  “  One  would  pass  over  in 

disgust  a  good  engraving  of  many  a  scene,  after  reading  Scott’s 
description,  and  gaze  with  intense  interest  on  even  a  bad  photo¬ 
graph.”  *  *  *  “  Instead  of  the  silly  ‘  Annuals  ’  and  ‘  Keep¬ 

sakes  ’  of  not  many  years  ago,  with  illustrations  in  which  every 
cavalier  is  holding  a  guitar,  and  every  lady  a  tyre,”  &c.  Is  this 
genuine  ?  or  has  the  editor  been  caught  napping  ? 

Like  many  other  great  men  addicted  to  the  pursuit  of  abstract 
thought,  the  Poet  Laureate  has  an  extreme  aversion  to  the — to  him 


— painful  operation  of  sitting  for  a  photographic  portrait.  When 
such  men — said  “our  immortal  bard”  (forgive  the  phrase  !)  nearly 
three  centuries  ago — 

“  Are  at  their  beads,  ’tis  hard  to  draw  them  thence, 

So  sweet  is  zealous  contemplation.” 

Cameras,  and  brass-barrelled  lens  tubes  are  often  to  be  seen  hover¬ 
ing  about  the  shrubberies  of  Mr.  Tennyson’s  marine  residence  at 
Freshwater,  intent  upon  getting  views  of  it,  or  even,  if  possible, 
to  rob  him,  not  of  his  purse — nor  that  greatest  of  all  social  rob¬ 
beries,  his  good  name — but  of  his  portrait.  To  have  it  over, 
once  and  for  ever,  Mr.  Tennyson  sat  the  other  day  to  Mr.  Jeffries, 
Bloomsbury  Street,  for  twelve  portraits,  seven  of  which  are  to  be 
published  immediately.  Mr.  Tennyson  is  also  sitting  to  Mr.  H. 
C-.  Watts,  the  eminent  painter,  for  a  portrait  for  the  Duke  of 
Argyle.  S.  T. 


Archaeological  Institute. — At  the  December  meeting  of  this 
Society,  a  very  fine  series  of  photographs  were  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Tregailas,  illustrative  of  the  present  condition  of  the  interesting 
abbey  of  Valle  Crucis,  in  Wales.  These  were  photographed  by 
Mr.  Traer. 

With  the  Compliments  of  the  Season.— The  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Montreal  has  intimated  his  desire  that  the  citizens  who 
propose  calling  upon  him  on  New  Year’s  Day,  should  come 
provided  with  their  photographic  cartes  de  visite — the  name  and 
address  of  the  visitor  being  distinctly  written  on  the  back.  These 
photographs  will  be  preserved  in  a  large  album  which  has  been 
prepared  for  their  reception. — Times. 

Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia. — It  is  with  much  plea¬ 
sure  that  we  hail  the  formation  of  a  new  Photographic  Society  in 
Philadelphia,  the  birth  of  which  is  due  to  the  energy  and  perse¬ 
verance  of  our  esteemed  correspondent,  Mr.  Coleman  Sellers,  aided 
by  Professor  Edwin  Emerson,  and  Messrs.  Fassit,  Corlies,  Sergeant, 
and  Borda.  The  meeting  to  inaugurate  the  new  Society  took 
place  on  Wednesday,  the  I9th  of  November  last. 

Singular  Cause  for  an  “Effect  Defective.”— Mr.  Collings, 
of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  being  “out  photographing”  one  day  last 
spring,  was  interrupted  by  a  shower,  and,  upon  resuming  work, 
discovered  that  every  negative  obstinately  persisted  in  repeating 
a  defective  blur  in  one  and  the  same  portion  of  the  plate.  At 
length  he  traced  this  to  a  drop  of  rain  just  within  the  mouth  of 
the  lens,  upon  removing  which  the  defect  also  disappeared. 

Hint  for  Photographing  on  Ivory. — The  mellow  warmth  of 
colour  which  ivory  acquires  by  age  is  generallyTegarded  in  all  works 
of  art  executed  in  this  material  as  a  very  great  charm,  while  the 
sickly  pallor  of  new  ivory,  or  the  cold  chalkiness  of  some  specimens, 
is  always  regarded  as  a  matter  of  regret.  In  photographs  onivory 
intended  to  remain  uncoloured,  this  may  possibly  be  remedied  by 
some  practical  application  of  the  suggestion  contained  in  a  recent 
method  described  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  by  M. 
Monier.  Two  baths  are  prepared — one  containing  80  grammes  of 
iodide  of  potassium  to  a  quart  of  water,  and  the  other  25  grammes 
of  bichloride  of  mercury  in  the  same  quantity  of  water.  The 
ivory  having  been  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  first  bath  for 
some  hours  is  then  removed  to  the  second,  in  which  it  remains  un¬ 
til  it  has  acquired  a  beautiful  pinky  flesh  or  bright  rose  colour.  The 
baths  will  last  a  long  time  without  losing  their  power. 

Photographic  Book  Illustrations. — The  Saturday  Review ,  re¬ 
viewing  Mr.  Bennett’s  new  edition  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  says  : — 
“We  hardly  know  how  far  photographic  illustrations  are  to  be¬ 
come  general.  For  a  certain  class  of  books  they  are  all  but  indis¬ 
pensable.  In  some  departments  of  archaeology,  as  in  reproducing 
MSS.  and  inscriptions,  and  in  medical  works,  where  everything  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  most  severe  and  minute  scientific  accuracy,  we  are 
rather  surprised  that  the  resources  of  photography  have  not  been 
more  largely  appealed  to.  As  it  is  we  can  only  remember  a  few 
books  which  have  been  published  with  photographic  illustrations. 
One  of  the  best,  because  most  valuable  in  a  scientific  point  of  view, 
was  Professor  Smyth’s  book  on  Teneriffe.  Among  the  last  year’s 
annuals,  one  on  the  scenery  of  the  Conway,  with  very  good  ste¬ 
reoscopes  [stereographs  ?]  was  published.”  The  reviewer  then  goes 
on  to  say  of  the  particular  work  under  notice  that  the  view  of 
Scott's  Tomb ,  at  Dryburgh,  by  Mr.  Wilson,  is  best,  being  “  clear  and 
sunny and  adds — “  The  landscapes,  wood  and  water,  are  not  all 
very  satisfactory.  Coilantogle' s  Ford  and  Loch  Achray  are  the  best 
and  clearest,  and  give  some  notion  of  air  and  light,  as  well  as  of 
foreground;  but  Ellen's  Isle  is  terribly  funereal.” 

New  Publications. — As  it  seems  that  almost  the  only  vehicle 
likely  to  convey  down  to  posterity  all  the  great  and  little  celebri¬ 
ties  of  our  age  is  the  “  carte,"  we  have  been  looking  for  the  an¬ 
nouncement  just  made — viz.,  that  Dr.  Colenso’s  album  portrait  is 
published — for  some  time  past.  The  London  Stereoscopic  Com¬ 
pany  will  doubtless  reap  a  large  reward  for  thus  gratifying  public 
curiosity  concerning  the  Bishop  of  Natal’s  outside  appearance. — 
Mr.  Provost  has  just  published,  by  permission,  a  very  interesting- 
photograph  taken  in  one  of  the  private  apartments  of  Windsor 
Castle.  It  represents  the  Queen,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Princess 
Frederick  William  of  Prussia,  and  the  Princess  Louis  of  Hesse, 
grouped  near  a  flower- wreathed  pedestal  supporting  a  marble 
bust  of  the  late  Prince  Consort.  The  artist  is  Mr.  W.  Barn- 
bridge,  of  Windsor. — Among  the  new  Christmas  publications, 
Sir  Walter  Scott’s  beautifully  descriptive  poem,  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  is  once  more  published  in  an  elegant  new  edition  by  Mr. 
Bennett,  the  work  having  the  noYel  feature  of  being  illustrated 
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by  a  series  of  photographs.  The  subjects  selected  are  fourteen 
in  number;  the  names  of  their  respective  photographers  being 
Messrs.  Thompson,  Wilson,  and  Ogle. — In  the  week  ending 
December  13th,  Mr.  Mayall  was  honoured  with  a  sitting  by  the 
Princess  Alexandra.  Eight  of  the  negatives,  each  representing  a 
different  pose,  will  be  published,  a  fact  scarcely  known  before  Mr. 
Mayall  received  an  order  for  one  hundred  thousand  copies. — Messrs. 
Smith,  Beck,  and  Beck  are  publishing  a  new  series  of  lunar  photo¬ 
graphs  by  Mr.  Warren  De  la  Rue.  They  are  twelve  in  number, 
various  in  size,  and  are  enlarged  very  perfectly  from  originals 
one  inch  in  diameter. — A  curious  photograph  of  the  comet  of  1858 
contrasted  with  that  of  1861  is  published  by  Mr.  De  la  Rue  himself, 
in  one  of  his  Red  Letter  Diaries. 

Infringements  of  the  New  Copyright  Act. — Mr.  Heywood,  of 
Great  Portland-street,  London,  has  surrendered  a  large  quantity  of 
pirated  copies  of  the  portrait  of  Miss  Lydia  Thompson  to  Messrs. 
Southwell  Brothers,  photographers,  and  paid  a  fine  of  five  shillings 
inflcted  by  the  magistrate  of  Marlborough-street  Police-office,  for 
vending  the  same. — Mr.  Milford,  of  Oxford-street  and  Dorset-street, 
also  paid  a  fine  of  forty  shillings  for  a  similar  offence,  at  the  same 
court.  Pirated  copies  being  still  made  and  sold  very  largely — as 
witness  the  frequency  of  their  exhibition  in  the  shops  of  suburban 
stationers — we  may  expect  to  see  these  cases  somewhat  frequently 
brought  into  our  Police-courts  during  the  next  twelve  months. — In 
reference  to  the  above-mentioned  cases,  so  readily  and  quickly  dis¬ 
posed  of,  M.  Gumbarthas  written  to  the  editors  of  the  daily  papers 
the  following  letter : — 

Sir, — In  your  police  reports  of  this  day,  I  see  that  Messrs.  Southwell  Brothers, 
photographers  and  publishers,  have  obtained  prompt  justice  against  Mr.  Hey¬ 
wood,  of  Great  Portland-street,  and  Mr.  Milford,  of  Dorset-street,  both  being 
convicted  of  selling  spurious  copies  of  Miss  Lydia  Thompson’s  portrait,  and 
that  they  were  fined  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  for  the  offence.  1  have  often  heard  of 
two  weights  and  two  measures ;  but,  although  a  foreigner,  I  still  cling  to  my 
belief  in  English  justice.  I  cannot,  however,  help  looking  with  disappointment 
on  the  different  manner  in  which  cases  were  received  in  other  courts  where  I 
have  sought  remedies  against  like  offenders.  I  am  not,  indeed,  the  publisher  of 
charming  portraits,  but  I  do  try  to  protect  works  of  art  such  as  The  Light  of 
the  ll'orld,  by  Holman  Hunt, and  Rosa  Bonheur’s  Horse  Fair;  and  what  is  my 
experience  ?  I  appear  under  the  same  Act,  25th  and  26th  Victoria,  before  Mr. 
Corrie,  and  am  told  it  will  not  do,  and  must  go  to  another  court.  I  appeal  to 
Justice  \V  illes  when,  after  much  talk  by  eminent  lawyers,  points  are  reserved, 
and  I  am  left  in  suspense  as  to  whether  my  property  belongs  to  me  or  not.  But 
this,  is  not  all.  Twenty  years  of  residence  in  England  have  thoroughly  imbued 
me  with  English  ideas  and  admiration  for  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the 
country  ;  and,  when  speaking  of  these  with  praise  to  my  brother  publishers  of 
the  continent,  they  cry  out,  “  What  about  the  International  Copyright  Treaty 
between  France  and  England  ?  Come  to  France;  travel  from  Calais  to  Mar- 
r  illes,  and  you  will  not  find  any  pirated  copies  of  English  engravings  offered 
for  sale,  or.it  any  occur,  you  have  instant  remedy  against  the  offender ;  but  all 
over  London  wc  see  infringements  of  our  copyrights,  and  are  told  that  we  have 
no  remedy  except  at  enormous  expense,  and  then  with  a  doubtful  result.  Perfide 
Albion  has  done  us  again.”— I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c.,  E.  GAMBART. 

Dec.  23. 

f'lmmcnt  upon  the  above  case  has  been  made  as  follows  by  the 
Parthenon : — “It  will  be  seen  that  while  photographers  have  taken 
r  are,  bv  the  recent  Act,  to  get  their  own  rights  established,  they 
would  deny  to  the  far  older  body  of  engravers  the  same  just  pro- 
tecti  ir.  that  has  been  accorded  to  themselves.”  We  think  the 
Parthenon  is  hardly  justified  in  assuming  that  the  vendors  of 
ph  >tograpbic  piracies  are  representative  of  professional  photo- 
grapbers  J  bat,  if  so,  certain  arc  we  that  they  had  small  share  in 
taking  care  to  protect  the  more  honest  of  their  body  at  their  own 
j»c rs1 1 it nl  cost.  Is  there  not  something  nonsensical  in  such  a  state- 
iu<'ht  nx  that  iii  tlm  Parthenon  ?  Justice  for  engravers  surely  does 
not  mean  injustice  for  photographers  1  Why  should  it? 


Ccrrfsp0nimtrr. 

*3r  We  nro  at  all  times  willing  to  assist  our  Correspondents  to  the 
utmost  of  our  ability,  but  we  can  only  do  so  through  the  medium 
of  tho  Journal  W o  cannot  give  private  replies  exoept  to  personal 
friends. 

bromides  and  iodides. 

To  the  Editor. 

8a,— In  returning  the  subject  of  iodides  and  bromides — a  letter  on 

•Web  you  kindly  inserted  in  yonr  issue  of  the  15th  September,  18G2 _ I 

bog  to  correct  a  few  errors  in  the  same. 

l-.rpenmcrit  II.— “  lo tide  of  cndmiuni  tim  e  grains,  bromide  of  ammo¬ 
nium  otic  a  tuba-half  to  two  grains,  <fcc.,"  should  be  “iodide  of  cadmium 
throe  to  four  grains,  A'C.’’ 

V  "  Iodide  of  ammonium  two  grains,  bromide  of  cad¬ 
mium  two  to  throe  grains,  do.,1  should  be  “  iodide  of  ammonium  two  to 
three  grains,  ft c." 

Lip'rime.nt  8.  Ihe  Inst  word  should  bo  experiment,  not  experiments, 


I  am  tempted  to  continue  the  subject  from  tho  possibility  that,  as  an  ob¬ 
scure  individual  in  a  distant  part  of  the  world,  a  record  of  my  experiences 
might  not  receive  the  attention  which  would  be  accorded  to  a  local  exp*  ri- 
m enter,  well-known  or  not;  and  much  of  my  success  in  being  heard — 
which  is  all  I  seek — will  depend  upon  the  manner  i  treat  the  subject. 

It  will  be  seen  that  my  first  letter  contained  the  result  of  experiments 
tending  to  the  determination  of  the  respective  values  of  iodides  and  bro¬ 
mides  similarly  compounded,  and  of  pyro.  and  iron  development.  For 
this  purpose  I  used  the  ammonium,  cadmium,  and  potassium  suits.  I 
employed  one  sample  of  collodion  and  one  strength  of  bath,  very  slightly 
acid  with  nitric  acid,  and  I  placed  the  iodised  and  bromo-iodised  collo¬ 
dions  on  every  possible  equality  of  conditions  by  making  the  iodides  or 
bromo-ioaides — whether  simple  or  compounded  of  the  alkaline  and  acid 
salts — of  like  strengths  and  proportions.  I  record  the  properties  of 
each  collodion  when  suitably  aged — or  rather  when  in  its  best  serviceable 
condition— by  which  course  only  could  I  report  a  concurrence  anywhere 
in  the  validity  of  the  results  obtained. 

In  your  issue  of  the  1st  September,  1802,  Mr.  Cadby  Ponting’s  work 
on  photography  is  reviewed,  and  an  extract  from  it,  bearing  on  the  very 
question  of  iodides  and  bromo-iodides,  is  taken.  Mr.  Ponting  shows  that  in 
his  experiments  bromo-iodised  collodion  was  the  best,  that  one  grain  of 
bromide  to  four  of  iodide  gave  the  best  results,  and  that  a  further  addi¬ 
tion  of  bromide  caused  insensitiveness.  His  baths  were  various — one 
containing  acetate  of  soda  and  acetic  acid,  another  nitric  acid,  and  a  third 
very  little  acetic  acid.  As  regards  the  use  of  the  nitric  acid  bath  we  both 
concur  in  its  being  the  best  for  bromo-iodised  collodion.  That  it  should 
have  failed  in  Mr.  Ponting’s  hands  with  simply  iodised  (cadmium  ?)  collo¬ 
dion  I  can  attribute  only  to  there  being  too  much  nitric  acid  for  collo¬ 
dion  iodised  as  his  is  believed  to  be,  with  almost  all,  if  not  entirely,  cad¬ 
mium;  or  that,  considering  the  amount  of  nitric  acid  present  in  the  bath, 
the  said  cadmium  collodion  was  not  in  its  proper  state  of  ripeness  or 
best  serviceable  condition  when  so  used. 

A  remarkable  omission  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Ponting  of  the  very  in¬ 
formation  most  needed  to  confirm  the  .'practical  value  of  the  results 
obtained  by  him.  In  the  absence  of  it,  however,  I  will  inferentially 
supply  it.  It  embraces  the  verp  point  on  which  I  have  so  emphatically 
laid  stress,  viz.,  the  excitation  towards  sensitiveness  between  the  acid  and 
alkaline  salts  used. 

Mr,  Ponting  has  not  mentioned  the  composition  of  theiodiserandbromo- 
iodisers  used  by  him,  although  I  suppose  one  sample  of  collodion  was  used 
throughout,  without  which  proceeding  the  results  ivould  be  valueless. 

It  is  generally  assumed  that  Mr.  Ponting’s  collodion  is  iodised  with  cad¬ 
mium  chiefly,  if  not  entirely  ;  and  my  belief  is  in  the  same  direction,  hav¬ 
ing  used  several  pints,  all  of  which  revealed  the  characteristics  of  that  salt. 

One  iodiser  and  four  bromo-iodisers  were  experimented  upon  by  Mr. 
Ponting,  hut  he  nowhere  says  that  they  wrere  thoroughly  ripe,  or  in 
their  best  serviceable  condition  at  the  time  of  trial ;  nor  does  he  say  that 
the  experiments  were  repeated  on  subsequent  days  with  the  very  same 
materials,  with  like  results.  Ou  the  contrary,  the  direct  conclusion  is 
that  but  one  experiment  was  made,  and  that  there  is  no  proof  of  the  several 
collodions  having  been  in  their  best  serviceable  condition. 

Such  comparative  experiments  can  never  be  conclusive ;  for  until  we 
ascertain  the  best  serviceable  condition  of  the  collodion  material  em¬ 
ployed,  it  will  be  impossible  to  arrive  at  the  results  sought  for ;  and  this 
can  only  be  done  by  repeated  trials  on  one  and  the  same  subject,  on  different 
days,  at  ihe  most  favourable  hours,  and  taking  the  best  result  of  each 
sample,  up  to  its  deterioration  and  over  the  whole  period,  of  experiment,  as 
the  highest  attainable  excellence  for  comparative  tabulation. 

Now  we  know  that  cadmium  collodion  progressively  improves  up  to  a 
certain  point ;  and  I  have  invariably  known  that  the  addition  of  ammonium 
or  potassium,  as  a  part  of  the  iodiser,  accelerates  the  ripening,  perfects  and 
lessens  the  sensitiveness,  and  promotes  deterioration  at  an  earlier  dale ,  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  alkaline  salt  introduced,  whether  as  an 
iodide  or  bromide — the  latter  being  the  worse — while  the  degree  or  exqui¬ 
siteness  of  sensitiveness  and  durability  is  mainly  dependent  upon  the  native 
character  of  the  collodion  itself  . 

Mr.  Ponting’s  collodion  No.  1  was  simply  iodised — whether  with  cad¬ 
mium  entirely  or  chiefly  is  a  matter  of  no  importance,  either  condition 
may  be  correct — and  in  the  absence  of  the  information,  which  is  a  trade 
secret,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  my  purpose  that  either  assumption  be 
granted  ;  and  we  will  assume  that  one  grain,  or  more,  or  none,  out  of  every 
five,  or  four,  or  three,  or  two,  is  ammonium.  I  will  not  sax  potassium, 
for  any  subsequent  addition  of  bromide  would  precipitate  bromide  of 
potassium  by  double  decomposition ;  but  I  will  say  any  other  salt 
which  will  not  be  so  precipitated.  Collodion  No.  2  was  iodised  si¬ 
milarly  with  half  a  grain  of  bromide  in  addition  ;  No.  3  with  one 
grain  of  bromide ;  and  the  rest  had  the  bromide  augmented  in  them 
in  arithmetical  progression.  It,  however,  nowhere  mentions  that  a  pro¬ 
portioned  or  any  quantity  of  iodide  was  removed  to  make  way  for  the  bro- 
mide  :  some  should  have  been,  in  the  latter  cases  at  least.  It  does 
not,  however,  signify  much ;  for,  admitting  that  Mr.  Ponting  used  one 
sample  of  collodion  in  all  cases,  he  did  not  take  any  pains  to  keep  up  the 
uniformity  of  conditions  by  using  like  combinations  and  like  proportions 
of  salts.  The  bromide  used,  I  infer,  was  that  of  ammonium  ;  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  the  fifth  bromo-iodiser  contained  eight  times  more  ammonium 
than  the  one  which  had  one-half,  four  times  more  than  the  next,  and 
twice  more  than  the  following  one ! !  The  fifth  bromo-iodiser  was,  there* 
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fore,  the  worst  and  the  slowest,  and  the  preceding  ones  were  proportion¬ 
ately  bad — not  because  there  was  too  much  bromide,  but  because  the  col¬ 
lodion  was  surcharged  with  the  ammonium  salt,  which  reduced  the  point 
of  sensitiveness  and  accelerated  the  deterioration ;  and  the  result  would 
have  been  similar,  but  not  so  bad,  if  the  iodide  of  ammonium  had  been 
used  instead  of  the  bromide. 

In  the  case  in  which  the  bromo-iodiser  with  one  grain  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  over  the  simply  iodised  collodion,  I  must  record  my  unshaken  con¬ 
viction  that,  for  the  reasons  already  given  in  this  and  other  letters  to  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography  and  one  of  your  contemporaries,  the 
result  was  due  to  an  excitation  toivards  sensitiveness,  caused  by  a  reaction 
betiveen  the  acid  and  alkaline  salts  used.  Moreover,  the  highest  attainable 
excellence  in  each  case  was  not  recorded  by  Mr.  Pouting.  I  will  there¬ 
fore  beg  Mr.  Ponting  to  repeat  his  experiments,  under  the  conditions  I 
have  laid  down,  and  I  am  convinced  he  will  return  to  his  previous  long- 
held  opinion,  that  iodised  collodion  is  the  most  sensitive. 

While,  however,  I  argue  in  favour  of  iodides,  I  beg  it  will  be  distinctly 
understood  that  I  do  not  oppose  or  condemn  the  use  of  bromides.  The 
proportions  and  quantities  of  these  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  chai’ac- 
ter  of  the  collodion.  Their  true  office  is  the  reduction  of  density,  and 
wherever  this  is  properly  effected  a  decided  benefit  in  detail  and  successful 
rendering  of  foliage  in  shade  is  ensured.  I  say  foliage  in  shade ,  for 
wherever  foliage  throws  off  reflected  light  the  iodide  seizes  upon  the 
latter,  and  the  bromide  has  nothing  to  do  with  that  part  of  the  result. 
By  its  power,  however,  of  reducing  the  density  it  prevents  over-action  in 
the  iodide ,  keeping  back  the  high  lights,  to  admit  of  the  detail  in  shade  or 
shadows  being  brought  up.  But  this  very  circumstance  is  a  proof  of  sacrifice 
of  time,  which  is  identical  ivith  loss  of  sensitiveness.  Let  the  following 
simple  experiment  be  made  in  proof : — Improvise  a  collodion  for  rapid 
work,  with  up  to  or  less  than  half  or  one  quarter  of  bromide.  Let  a  street 
view  or  sea  view  be  taken.  Mark  the  exposure.  Now  turn  the  camera  to 
a  group  of  trees,  which  should  be  shaded  like  a  bunch  of  grapes.  Mark 
the  exposure.  In  the  latter  case  the  exposure  will  be  greater,  but  if  we 
accord  superior  sensitiveness  to  the  presence  of  more  bromide,  increase 
the  quantity  in  the  collodion,  and  again  photograph  the  trees,  and  we 
shall,  with  better  detail,  have  to  give  a  longer  exposure ;  and  if  we  try  it 
on  the  street  or  sea  we  shall  suffer  similarly.  In  the  first  case  the  bromide 
acts  as  a  retarder ;  for  the  actinism  of  the  street  scene  was  too  much  for 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  iodide  and  collodion  which  were  used.  In  the 
second  the  reflected  or  white  light  was  less,  but  there  were  green  rays 
besides  ;  and  if  the  bromide  in  the  first  instance  proved  a  successful  re¬ 
tarder  of  uncontrollable  sensitiveness,  it  will  prove  so  in  the  second  ;  and 
if  we  increase  the  bromide  to  act  more  energetically  on  the  green  rays, 
we  shall  not,  in  accordance  with  theory,  improve,  but  lose,  sensitiveness. 

It  is  natural  to  infer  that  when  the  iodide  and  bromide  are  combined 
the  results  will  be  superior  than  if  iodide  only  were  used;  but  this,  a 
little  reflection  will  show,  is  correct  only  in  one  sense,  viz.,  the  obtaining 
a  more  perfect  image.  The  only  way  in  which  the  inference  would  be 
wholly  correct  would  be  the  fact  of  an  existence  of  equality  of  sensitiveness  in 
both  the  salts — the  one  to  reflected,  vdiite,  and  blue  rays,  the  oilier  to  the 
green  rays — which  would  enable  us  to  determine  their  proportions  with  ease 
for  any  given  subject,  the  character  of  the  collodion  being  also  considered. 

But  no  such  equality  exists  under  our  developer.  The  bromide  possesses 
the  property  of  rendering  the  green  rays — and  this  it  does  very  slowly — 
while  the  iodide  is  rapidly  impressed  by  all  reflected  light,  which  comes 
abundantly  off  every  leaf,  as  off  everything  else,  in  sunlight. 

If  the  sensitiveness  be  exquisite,  every  ray  of  reflected  light,  however 
feeble,  interspersed  among  the  shades,  will  be  seized  upon  by  the  iodide 
instantly ;  and  if  the  sensitiveness  be  diminished,  the  power  to  seize  upon 
extreme  feeble  rays  may  be  lost,  except  by  lengthened  exposure.  We 
may  then  easily  calculate  the  part  that  bromide  would  take  in  either  case. 
Neither  requires  bromide,  except  that  quantity  which  will  control  over¬ 
action.  If,  however,  the  proportion  found  necessary  were  exceeded,  it 
would  result  in  more  appreciable  insensitiveness. 

To  compare  satisfactorily  the  respective  merits  of  iodides  and  their 
corresponding  bromo-iodides,  we  must  not  use  them  in  their  extreme  sen¬ 
sitiveness,  but  in  some  inferior  sta^p.  It  is  apparent  that  the  difference 
will  be  reciprocally  as  the  exposure ;  and  so  we  may  go  on  increasing  the 
sensitive  conditions  until  it  would  be  impossible  to  tell  in  which  direction 
the  superiority  lay,  and  even  lose  all  power  over  the  regulation  of  the  ex¬ 
posure,  which  would  be  a  substantial  reason  for  using  some  bromide  as 
a  retarder. 

Under  no  condition,  I  beg  to  remark,  in  conclusion,  would,  bromo-iodide  of 
silver ,  on  our  present  collodion  plates,  be  superior  in  every  respect  to  iodide 
of  silver,  except  that  which  would  give  us  some  chemical,  say  a  developer, 
such  as  would  show  that  bromide  is  as  sensitive  to  the  green  rays  as  the 
iodide  is  to  all  reflected  rays,  dx. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Meerut,  Nov.  6th,  1862.  ‘  AUGUSTUS  WEBB. 


HARRISON’S  GLOBE  LENS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sib, — Hearing  that  Mr.  Atkinson  had  got  the  Harrison  lens,  of  which 
we  had  heard  so  much,  I  sent  for  one,  in  order  to  see  if  it  came  anything 
near  what  had  been  said  of  it,  as  I  myself  was  sceptical  about  it.  I 
have,  however,  tried  it,  and  send  you  the  result  of  my  first  trial. 

I  should  like  to  have  sent  you  an  architectural  subject  as  well,  but  the 
weather  has  been  too  bad  to  permit  of  it  since  the  lens  came  into  my 
possession, 


It  certainly  covers  the  largest  angle  upon  a  flat  surface  of  any  lens  that 
I  have  tried.  The  proof  sent  was  copied  by  the  lens  described  in  the 
circular  sent  with  it  as — focal  length,  eight  inches ;  circle  of  light,  six¬ 
teen  inches ;  size  of  plate,  eleven  by  nine  inches.  I  think  it  will  cover 
more  than  eleven  by  nine  inches.  Size  of  diaphragm  used  for  the  copy, 
three-eighths. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  give  you  any  other  information  you  may  wish  about 
the  lens  in  my  possession. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  writing  to  you,  kuowing  the  interest  you 
take  in  these  matters.— -I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Manchester,  Dec.  20,  1862.  J.  ROGERSON. 

[As  many  of  our  readers  are  desirous  of  information  relative  to  the 
lenses  above  mentioned  from  those  who  have  tried  them,  we  publish  the 
preceding  ;  and  add  the  following  from  data  furnished  to  us  by  a  reliable 
correspondent : — The  “  focus”  quoted  is  intended  to  signify  the  distance 
of  the  focal  point  for  parallel  rays  from  the  back  lens,  not  the  equivalent 
focus.  If  the  lens  cover  a  circular  field  of  sixteen  inches  diameter  (and 
we  do  not  doubt  this)  it  will  cover  properly  a  larger  plate  than  eleven  by 
nine  inches,  as  correctly  supposed  by  Mr.  Rogerson — that  is  to  say,  one 
of  twelve  by  ten-and-a-half  inches;  but  if  used  for  making  copies  of 
objects  of  the  same  sizes  as  the  originals,  the  size  of  the  plate  covered 
should  be  still  further  materially  increased  in  area  without  detriment. 
As  a  matter  of  course  from  the  construction  of  the  lens  the  marginal  lines 
must  be  free  from  distortion. — Ed.] 

PHOTOGRAPHY  ON  CANVAS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Your  Paris  correspondent,  in  a  letter  dated  December  10th,  and 
published  in  your-Journal  of  December  15th,  mentions  that  he  lias  seen 
specimens  of  positive  photographic  pictures  on  canvas,  the  production  of 
the  inventor  of  the  process,  an  American  artist. 

I  have  no  desire  to  detract  from  the  merit  or  originality  of  the  inven¬ 
tion  ;  but  1  shall  feel  obliged  by  your  allowing  me  the  privilege  of  stating 
that,  as  long  ago  as  February,  1859,  I  had  made  experiments  with  a  view 
of  obtaining  the  same  desideratum;  and  in  March  of  the  same  year  I  had 
succeeded  in  producing  perfect  prints  upon  canvas  as  ordinarily  prepared 
for  the  painter  in  oils,  and  had  shown  them  to  several  photographers. 

I  hope  to  have  several  specimens  of  my  process  at  the  forthcoming 
Exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

3,  St.  John's  Wood  Boad,  Begent's  Park,  JNO.  T.  LUCAS,  Jun. 

Dec.  1 6th,  1862. 

NON-COAGULATION  OF  DRIED  ALBUMEN. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — At  page  463  of  your  Journal  for  Dec.  15th,  you  say  : — “  We  are 
well  aware  that,  amongst  photographers  but  little  acquainted  with  che¬ 
mistry,  the  knowledge  that  dried  albumen  is  not  coagulable  by  heat  is 
wanting;  but  there  are  few  (if  any)  chemists  ignorant  of  the  fact.” 

Will  you  oblige  me  by  giving  in  your  next  number  the  names  of  any 
photographers  or  chemists  who  have  stated  the  impossibility,  or  even 
questioned  its  capability,  of  being  so  coagulated;  for  a  pretty  extensive 
course  of  reading  has  left  me  in  ignorance  of  any  having  done  so  ? — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  AN  ENQUIRING  READER. 

[We  have  ourselves  indicated  this  fact  in  Notes  and  Queries,  and 
elsewhere  on  several  occasions ;  and  if  our  correspondent  will  refer  to 
the  following  works  he  wiil  find  it  recognised  up  to  a  certain  point  of 
temperature,  viz.,  the  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society,  Vol.  II.,  page 
104,  Mr.  Mayall,  quoting  from  Mulder ;  Ibid,  Vol.  V.,  page  70,  in  Editor's 
reply  to  a  correspondent ;  in  Tiie  British  Journal  of  PiioIcgraphy,  Vol. 
IX.,  page  252,  Mr.  Martin,  On  Albumen ;  and  Chemistry,  by  Fowncs, 
A.D.  1852  (fourth  edition),  page  605. — Ed.] 

- -+ — — - 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

***  Several  correspondents  who  requested  replies  in  our  impression  of  the 
15th  ult.  did  not  post  their  letters  in  time  for  them  to  reach  us  until  after  the  last 
number  was  in  the  hands  of  the  London  publisher.  We  have  to  remind  them 
that  as  the  Journal  is  printed  in  Liverpool  and  we  reside  in  the  suburbs  of 
London,  it  is  necessary  to  allow  at  least  three  clear  days,  exclusive  of  Sundays, 
between  our  days  of  publication  and  our  receipt  of  communications  requiring 
“  attention  in  our  next.” 

Samuel,  R.  F.,  J.  B. — Received.  Thanks. 

C.  D. — See  our  number  for  15th  October  last. 

G.  W. — A.  Malciiin.— -S.  R.  and  Q.  received. 

E.  T. — We  have  forwarded  your  note  as  requested. 

Jas.  W.  (Edinburgh).— The  periodical  received  is  not  one  that  we  can  notice 
in  a  photographic  journal. 

Open  Eye. — We  had  not  noticed  the  allusion  till  you  pointed  it  out.  It  is 
really  laughable.  N’importe:  perhaps  it  is  only  accidental  after  all. 

Alma.— Several  experimentalists  have  tried  the  same  material  before  and 
found  it  not  to  answer ;  in  fact  it  serves  but  to  complicate  the  process. 

C.  Reed.— It  is  immaterial  whether  you  employ  the  carbonate  or  the  bicar¬ 
bonate  of  soda  for  the  purpose  specified.  In  either  case  the  result  will  be  the 
same,  though  the  quantities  used  will  differ  somewhat. 

Dr.  A.  Lorent.— Les  messieurs  que  vous  indiquez  sont  les  fabricants  de 
Particle  que  vons  desirez,  nous  ne  comprendons  pas  pourquoi  les  lettres  restent 
tout  a  fait  sans  reponse.  Nous  ecrirons  h  Mr.  R.  a  votre  egard. 

A  Young  Photo.  — See  reply  No.  3  to  “  H.  W.,”  and  treat  the  deposit 
from  your  spoilt  nitrate  of  silver  bath  as  there  directed.  Mr.  Wall’s  book  on 
colouring  is  published  by  Mr.  Piper,  of  Paternoster  Row,  London.  The  price 
we  are  not  acquainted  with. 
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Ellerby. — The  negative  exerts  very  great  influence  over  the  character  of 
the  proof.  From  some  negatives  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  strong  proofs,  and 
weak  prints  are  very  difficult  to  tone.  Send  a  specimen  from  each  and  we  will 
advise  you  how  to  proceed. 

W.  E.  D. — -We  doubt  that  you  will  ever  find  oxalic  acid  in  collodion  except 
it  has  been  subjected  to  heat,  when  it  may  be  produced  by  decomposition. 
However,  the  test  is  simple  enough :  any  soluble  salt  of  lime  added  thereto  will 
produce  an  insoluble  precipitate  of  oxalate  of  lime. 

F.  L.  C. — Send  the  queries  and  we  will  do  our  best  to  advise  you  what  course 
to  pursue.  The  proof  received  is  grey  and  flat :  this  may  arise  either  from 
weakness  in  the  negative  or  from  sensitising  your  paper  on  too  weak  a  silver 
bath.  We  imagine  that  in  your  case  the  last-named  fault  applies. 

A.  B. — We  have  never  observed  any  stains  on  linen  arising  from  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  pyrogallic  acid,  but  have  no  doubt  they  would  yield  to  the  action  of 
chloride  of  lime.  If  there  be  any  silver  solution  mixed  with  the  pyrogallic 
acid,  of  course  that  will  require  the  aid  of  cyanide  of  potassium  to  remove  it. 

R.  D.  (Kirkroynd) — Your  view  on  Raith  Lake  is  a  charming  subject ;  but 
what  a  pity  it  was  not  printed  on  a  larger  piece  of  paper  than  a  card  size  !  It 
would  have  vignetted  beautifully.  The  view  with  the  length  of  the  card  hori¬ 
zontally  is  too  black  in  the  right-hand  corner.  It  is  a  lovely  spot. 

R.  F. — You  have  certainly  added  too  much  acetic  acid  to  your  developer  : 
hence  your  want  of  success.  You  may  reduce  the  quantity  by  seventy-five  per 
cent. ;  that  is  to  say,  use  but  one-fourth  of  your  present  quantity.  Should, 
however,  the  mixture  then  become  rapidly  darkened,  increase  to  a  slight  extent 
the  dose  of  acetic  acid. 

W.  Brown. — The  Jurors’  report  has  no  printer’s  name  attached  to  it  in  our 
copy  ;  but  we  apprehend  it  can  be  obtained  from  the  printers  of  the  Journal  of 
the  Society  of  Arts.  We  advise  you  to  remove  most  of  the  old  varnish  from 
your  negative  before  re-varnishing:  flooding  the  plate  with  alcohol  (methylated 
will  do)  will  generally  effect  this. 

S.  L.  V. — Cameras  constructed  of  Moulmein  teak  are  goad,  but  not  better 
than  those  of  mahogany,  provided  the  mahogany  is  of  tl\p  right  sort — that  is  to 
say,  plain  wood,  the  product  of  the  Bay  of  Honduras.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
ebonite  would  answer  well,  but  it  would  be  expensive.  In  our  opinion  papier 
inache  would  be  the  most  appropriate  material  for  landscape  cameras. 

Kekedos. — For  interiors,  where  the  smallness  of  the  quantity  of  light  entails 
necessarily  a  very  long  exposure,  we  know  of  no  process  that  answers  better, 
nor  which  is  of  more  simple  manipulation,  than  our  own  honey  process. 
Mr.  Blanchard  is  a  very  clever  manipulator,  and  his  experience  is  most  valuable; 
but,  in  recommending  the  use  of  glycerine  in  addition  to  honey,  he  has  made 
a  step  in  the  wrong  direction.  Had  he  tried  the  honey  alone  we  arc  convinced 
that  lie  would  have  adhered  to  that. 

II.  B.  (Scotland). — We  have  not  tried  the  lenses  you  name  adapted  in  the 
maimer  you  have  described,  but  are  convinced  that  you  may  with  safety  use  a 
stop  of  more  than  double  the  diameter  you  mention,  which  would  reduce  your 
exposure  to  one-fourth  the  present  time  required.  You  may  depend  upon  it 
that,  with  a  one-inch  diaphragm  aperture,  your  pictures  will  be  quite  sharp 
•enough  for  all  ordinary  purposes.  Try  them  so,  and  then  if  not  satisfied  you 
can  dispose  of  what  you  have,  and  procure  a  No.  2  card  lens,  which  will  suit 
the  length  of  your  room  as  quoted. 

J.  Arkwright. — The  only  error  we  perceive  in  your  manipulation  is  the 
use  of  a  sand-bath  in  evaporating,  which  though,  you  describe  it  to  have  been 
of  a  gentle  heat,  may  have  been  sufficiently  high  to  have  first  fused,  and  then 
partly  reduced,  the  crystals  of  gold  salt  in  course  of  formation.  Your  best  course 
would  have  been  to  have  removed  the  deposit  from  the  good  crystals,  and  then 
have  redissolved  the  deposit  alone.  Had  you  employed  a  water-bath  for 
evaporating  you  might  have  avoided  the  formation  of  the  deposit.  The  grey 
dcpoiit  first  formed  was  no  doubt  chloride  of  silver. 

bTLWART. — We  hope  we  shall  not  be  prosecuted  as  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods 
— your  friend  “II.  1’.  T.”  having  acknowledged  that  he  stole  four  stereographs 
from  you  and  forwarded  them  to  us  in  your  name  for  criticism.  They  are 
excellent  specimens  of  your  work,  highly  artistic  in  selection  and  treatment  of 
subjects  (we  know  the  spots  delineated).  There  is  a  trifle  too  much  of  solidity 
in  appearance  in  the  water  in  the  view  below  the  Lower  Falls  of  theBruar(but 
only  a  trifle);  and  the  charming  views  below  the  Hermitage  Falls,  on  the  Braan, 
i.  a  shade  under-exposed.  The  Humbling  Bridge  is  very  good.  Your  pro¬ 
ductions  contrast  well  with  those  of  many  professional  photographers. 

Ora  p  it  o. — Your  request  is  amusing,  certainly;  but  we  think  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  satisfying  it  somehow.  There  are,  however,  two  points  on  which 
r. c  require  information  before  we  can  suggest  the  right  man  for  the  purpose  : 
first,  whether  you  care  about  silence;  and  second,  the  amount  of  remuneration 
you  would  be  willing  to  offer  for  the  labour  performed.  If  you  send  us  a  note 
containing  this  information,  with  your  name  and  address,  we  will  endeavour 
to  put  tile  note  into  the  hands  of  the  most  suitable  person  to  carry  out  your 
wishes  that  we  know,  or  return  it  to  you  if  we  cannot  find  one  on  your  terms; 
or,  if  you  prefer  it,  wc  will  cause  the  negotiation  to  pass  through  our  hands, 
so  that  neither  need  know  the  other. 

II.  \Y .  1.  flic  blistering  of  albumenised  paper  is,  we  believe,  due  to  some 

fault  in  the  sizing  of  the  paper  itself  before  being  albumenised.  If  we  met  with 
such  a  sample  of  paper  we  should  try  to  remedy  it  by  floating  each  sheet  of  paper 
upon  a  fivc-grain-to-tlic-ounce-of-watcr  solution  of  isinglass,  plain  side  doivn- 
uards,  and  then  drying  the  same  previously  to  exciting  on  the  nitrate  of  silver 
hath.  2.  To  recover  the  gold  from  the  waste  toning  bath,  add  to  it  a  solution 
of  pbotosulphate  of  iron,  when  flic  gold  will  be  precipitated.  3  The  waste 
silver  from  the  developing  and  fixing  solutions  may  be  recovered  by  precipi¬ 
tation  with  “liver  of  sulphur,”  and  then  mixed  with  equal  weights  of  nitrate 
and  carbonate  of  poUUb,  throwing  the  mixture  into  area  hot  crucible, — a  pinch 
or  two  at  a  time:  deflagration  ensues  on  each  addition,  and  eventually  a  net¬ 
work  of  metallic  silver  will  lie  found  in  the  ash  remaining  in  the  crucible.  4. 
\N  i-  apprehend  that  the  slowness  of  your  collodion,  of  which  you  say  all  the 
samples  arc  the  same,  is  due  to  your  nitrate  of  silver  bath  being  too 
arid,  utile' <  you  mean  that  all  the  samples  you  have  tried  have  been  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  same  producer — in  which  case  you  bad  better  try  one  from 
another  manufacturer.  You  rannot  increase  the  sensitiveness  materially  by  put¬ 
ting  anything  into  the  rollodion.  Sensitiveness  is  acquired  by  attention  to  the 
purity  and  condition  of  the  chemicals.  See  Mr.  Blanchard’s  paper  in  this  number. 


Fr- -. — Are  you  serious  or  joking  in  asking  for  the  formula  for  calcu¬ 
lating  the  curves  of  photographic  portrait  lenses  ?  If  serious,  does  it  not  occur 
to  you  that  if  such  information  could  be  conveyed  through  the  medium  of  an 
answer  to  a  correspondent  few  people  would  incur  so  much  trouble  and  expense 
in  obtaining  a  good  lens  as  they  now  do  ;  for  good  lenses  would  then  be  the  rule 
instead  of  the  exception  ?  However,  if  you  like  to  amuse  yourself,  take  the 
following : — 

AiU  am,  =  Q  f  — p — 

.  r  .  At*.  . 

Photo.  ( Leeds). — The  white  spots  in  your  positive  proof,  and  the  transparent 
holes  in  the  negative,  most  probably  arise  from  a  common  cause,  viz.,  the  super- 
saturation  of  your  nitrate-of-silver  bath  with  iodide  of  silver,  the  effect  of  which 
is  to  cause  a  precipitate  upon  the  film  of  minute  particles,  especially  when  the 
temperature  has  become  somewhat  lowered.  These  minute  particles  cause 
the  white  spots  in  the  print  when  they  remain  adherent  to  the  film;  but  when 
more  loosely  attached  they  simply  protect  the  film  from  the  action  of  light  in 
the  camera,  and  become  washed  otf  in  the  developing  operation  :  hence  there 
are  small  transparent  spots  when  the  negative  is  fixed.  Any  deposit  will  act  as 
above  described,  but  we  have  indicated  the  probable  source  of  the  one  that 
troubles  you. — Remedy :  Add  some  crystals  of  nitrate  of  silver,  which,  by 
strengthening  the  solution,  will  prevent  the  deposit  being  formed. 

Excelsior. — Your  list  is  a  curious  one,  being  a  mixture  of  chemists,  opti¬ 
cians,  and  camera-makers  or  sellers.  Of  course  it  is  possible  to  take  a  view 
with  a  portrait  lens,  provided  you  use  a  sufficiently  small  stop,  but  you  cannot 
do  so  well  as  with  a  landscape  lens ;  and  then  cameras  well  adapted  for  the  one 
purpose  are  very  awkward  for  the  other.  You  may,  however,  have  a  camera 
for  card-portraits,  with  a  lens  constructed  specially  for  the  purpose,  which 
camera  may  also  be  used  for  stereoscopic  landscapes,  by  adapting  to  it  a  small 
landscape  lens  afterwards,  without  any  objection.  We  advise  you  to  get  a  lens 
made  by  No.  4,  and  a  camera  from  No.  0,  who  would  no  doubt  also  supply  you 
with  a  lens  of  the  maker  to  whose  name  you  have  appended  the  No.  4,  at  the 
same  price  as  from  the  maker  himself,  the  dealers  allowing  a  trade  discount  to 
one  another  The  price-list  you  enclosed  is  the  result  of  a  demand  for  very  low- 
priced  articles  to  do  everything. — The  list  you  call  A  in  your  second  note  we 
cannot  recommend  :  our  previous  remarks  apply  to  your  first  communication. 

H.  P.  T. — See  our  reply  to  “Stewart.”  The  manipulation  of  your  own  two 
specimens  is  by  no  means  bad,  especially  of  the  Old  Church  at  Invergowrie. 
The  village  of  Old  Bridge  of  Tilt  is  a  little  under  exposed  ;  but  you  are  some¬ 
what  deficient  in  artistic  knowledge.  There  is  an  ugly  line  cutting  your  picture 
in  halves  horizontally,  formed  by  the  top  of  the  wall,  in  one  picture  ;  also  a 
similar  line  in  the  ocher  (not  quite  so  prominent),  formed  by  the  eaves  of  the 
cottages.  Respecting  the  second  subject  named  in  your  letter  you  will  see 
something  in  the  present  number  ;  but,  for  all  that,  we  do  not  advise  you  to 
“  leave  your  own  country.”  You  will  find  an  article  in  course  of  publication 
treating  of  all  the  photolithographic  processes,  and  we  advise  you  to  procure 
from  Longmans  and  Co.  a  work  recently  published  by  that  firm  for  Col.  Sir  H. 
James.  How  could  you  have  possibly  expected  any  result  from  such  experi¬ 
ments  conducted  in  ordinary  daylight  ?  Surely  you  must  have  been  dreaming. 
We  do  not  deem  it  needful  to  warn  photographers  that  they  must  prepare  their 
sensitive  surfaces  in  non-actinic  light. 

An  Amateur. — If  the  black  powder  will  not  dissolve  in  a  mixture  of  nitric 
and  hydrochloric  acids,  it  shows  that  it  is  not  gold  ;  more  probably  it  is 
blackened  chloride  of  silver  derived  from  the  prints  which  have  been  immersed 
in  the  toning-bath.  Filter  it,  and  try  it  with  a  blowpipe  upon  a  piece  of  coke 
or  charcoal.  You  can  readily  ascertain  whether  there  is  any  gold  left  in  solu¬ 
tion  by  adding  to  a  small  quantity  of  the  latter  a  solution  of  protosulphate  of 
iron,  which  will  throw  down  the  gold  in  shining  metallic  particles.  In  this  way 
you  could  recover  the  whole  of  the  gold,  and  re  dissolve  it  in  a  mixture  of  nitric 
and  hydrochloric  acid  ;  or,  finding  gold  to  be  in  the  solution,  you  may  restore 
the  activity  of  the  toning-bath  by  the  addition  of  a  little  more  of  the  acid 
chloride  of  gold.  The  loss  of  half-tone  in  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  partly 
owing  to  insufficient  toning  of  your  prints.  With  regard  to  the  time  they 
should  remain  in  the  fixing  solution,  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  is  amply  long 
enough  if  the  solution  he  of  sufficient  strength.  You  will  find  less  loss  of  halt- 
tone  in  a  strong  than  in  a  weak  solution. 
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Prize  Medals. — A  correspondent  has  favoured  us  with  a 
copy  of  a  circular  issued  by  Mr.  Wyon — the  artist  who  executed 
the  prize  medals  for  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  for  conducting 
the  International  Exhibition,  lately  closed — intimating  that  the 
privilege  has  been  accorded  to  him  of  supplying  duplicates  of 
the  medals  to  each  member  of  any  company  or  firm  to  which  a 
prize  has  been  awarded,  the  duplicates  being  in  every  respect 
identical  in  appearance  with  the  originals,  and  undistinguishable 
from  them.  The  method  of  securing  the  duplicate  medals  is 
by  simple  application  to  Messrs.  Thomas  De  la  Ilue  and  Sons, 
accompanied  by  a  payment  of  one  guinea  for  each  medal  so 
required.  Our  correspondent  considers  that  this  proceeding 
materially  depreciates  the  value  of  the  medal  as  a  distinction 
conferred,  and  that  the  conduct  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  is 
reprehensible  in  permitting  it.  He  does  not,  however,  appear 
to  be  aware  that  this  is  simply  following  the  precedent  adopted 
in  1851,  in  consequence  of  an  appeal  from  exhibitors  on  that 
occasion,  who  were  desirous  that  each  member  of  a  firm  to 
which  a  prize  had  been  awarded  should  be  enabled  to  possess  a 
specimen  of  the  medal.  Now,  in  our  opinion,  the  mistake  made 
by  the  Royal  Commissioners  in  the  present  instance  arises 
solely  from  the  original  error  of  misclassification  of  our  art. 
Had  it  been  allowed  its  proper  place  amongst  the  fine  arts,  no 
prizes  would  have  been  awarded  for  photography  ;  but,  as  it  is, 
we  have  the  absurdity  possible  that  some  five  hundred  amateur 
photographers  might,  if  each  were  inclined  to  pay  a  guinea  for 
the  honour  (?),  have  a  prize  medal,  in  right  of  the  first  one 
recorded  in  the  list  of  awards  in  the  photographic  department 
for  about  a  dozen  pictures  exhibited,  viz.,  the  Amateur  Photo¬ 
graphic  Association. 

It  is  an  amusing  idea,  certainly,  to  rate  the  aggregate  effort 
of  a  company  so  that  the  maximum  reward  shall  be  awarded  to 
each  unit.  Without  any  joking,  we  do  not  suppose  that,  if 
every  individual  member  of  the  Association  were  to  apply  fora 
medal  and  pay  the  sum  demanded,  any  demur  would  be  made 
to  supplying  the  medals. 

We  commend  this  idea  to  the  advocates  for  rewarding  photo- 

I  graphic  skill  by  the  presentation  of  medals. 

Photographic  Reproductions. — The  subject  of  copyright  in 
engravings,  and  the  influence  of  photography  in  connection 
therewith,  is  attracting  a  considerable  share  of  attention  at  the 
present  moment.  Our  readers  will  no  doubt  remember  that  we 
recently  recorded  certain  legal  proceedings  taken  by  M. 
Gambart  against  tw'o  photographers  who  had  sold  unauthorised 
photographic  reproductions  of  engravings  the  property  of  the 
former ;  and  at  the  same  time  we  suggested  the  advisability  of 
the  proprietors  of  such  copyrights  adopting  the  practice  of 
themselves  photographing  the  same,  or  giving  a  commission  to 
some  photographer  to  execute  the  work  on  their  account,  that 
by  registering  the  reproductions  so  obtained  they  might  secure 
a  cheap  and  summary  means  of  redress  in  case  of  piracy.  We 
also  expressed  an  opinion  that  it  would  be  policy  to  publish 


photographic  reproductions  of  engravings  at  such  proportionate 
rates  as  would  cause  each  copy  to  bear  a  fair  share  of  the  sum 
paid  for  copyright  and  engraving.  Subsequently  similar  views 
were  advocated  in  the  pages  of  our  contemporary,  the  Atlienceum, 
and  it  was  with  some  pleasure  that  we  noticed  the  concurrence 
of  so  able  an  authority  in  art  economy  with  the  opinions  we 
expressed.  Several  articles  relating  to  the  publication  of 
engravings  appeared  in  the  pages  of  our  contemporary  above 
cited,  from  which  we  gave  several  extracts.  In  the  issue 
for  the  27th  ultimo  we  find  the  following  letter  from  M. 
Gambart : — 

“  You  suggest  that  print-publishers  should  issue  cheap  photographic 
copies  of  their  publications,  together  with  the  engraving  as  a  means  of 
defeating  the  competition  of  pirates;  and  you  argue  that  such  photo¬ 
graphic  editions  would  act  as  an  advertisement  to  the  larger  engravings, 
without  diminishing  their  sale.  Experience  has  given  me  the  certainty 
tbat  the  cheap  issue  would  destroy  the  sale  of  the  dearer  original.  The 
Light  of  the  World  and  The  Horse  Fair,  from  their  popularity,  might  be 
expected  to  produce  £1,000  a  year  each;  whereas,  since  the  appearance 
of  the  piracies,  they  yield  barely  a  tenth  of  that  amount.  Besides  this, 
there  are  other  points  to  be  considered.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  publisher 
not  to  diminish  by  acts  of  his  own  the  value  of  the  engravings  which  he 
has  sold.  Collectors  who  pay  large  prices  for  choice  engravings  do  not 
care  to  see  them  sold  at  one-tenth  or  one-hundredth  part  of  the  price.  If 
the  choice  were  given  at  the  time  of  sale,  few  or  none  would  pay  the 
higher  price;  and  then  how  could  such  publications  become  remunerative? 
It  would  be  useless  arguing  that  if  engravings  were  charged  one  guinea, 
instead  of  from  five  to  fifteen  guineas,  the  result  would  be  the  same,  for  it 
would  he  difficult  to  produce  enough  good  impressions ;  and,  as  the 
framing  of  a  large  engraving  costs  from  five  to  eight  guineas,  the  cheapness 
of  the  engraving  itself  would  he  a  small  boon.  And  here,  again,  experience 
tells  us  that  the  wealthy  would  not  buy  so  common  an  article,  and  the 
poor  could  not  afford  it. 

“  There  is  another  class  of  men  who  claim  the  sympathy  of  the  public — 
I  mean  the  engravers.  According  to  the  old  state  of  things,  when  a  plate 
was  worn  out  and  more  impressions  were  required,  a  new  one  was  com¬ 
missioned.  When,  by  and  by,  the  larger  engraving  had  had  its  run,  a 
smaller  plate  was  engraved,  which  addressed  itself  to  another  class  of 
buyers;  and  as  this  ivas  a  different  style  of  engraving,  it  did  not  lower 
the  value  of  the  original.  A  popular  picture  being  thus  engraved  and 
re-engraved,  continuous  employment  was  given  to  engravers.  Since  the 
introduction  of  the  false  and  vicious  system  of  piracies,  I  know  of  no  other 
plate  being  re-engraved  except  The  Horse  Fair,  which  was  begun  before, 
and,  I  fear,  will  not  repay  its  cost. 

“To  the  line-engraver  specially  photographic  piracies  are  fatal.  Mr. 
Robinson  and  Mr.  Doo  have  been  engaged  now  for  many  years — the 
former  on  a  Vandyck,  the  latter  has  been  seen  by  visitors  to  the  National 
Gallery  industriously  copying  The  Besurrection  of  Lazarus.  What  chance 
will  they  have  of  any  remuneration  for  their  talent  and  labour  if  the 
public  patronise,  and  eminent  lawyers  defend,  the  sale  of  photogi'aphic 
copies  of  their  works  which  wall  be  produced  similar  to  the  original  in  all 
but  the  colour  of  the  impression? — the  venders  of  the  copy  having  no 
capital,  no  talent  to  invest,  simply  robbing  Mr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Doo, 
and  by  the  progress  of  science  being  enabled  to  print  in  reality  from  their 
own  copper-plates,  through  the  medium  of  any  one  impression  they  can 
place  before  the  camera,  at  a  small  fraction  of  the  prices  these  eminent 
gentlemen  must  rate  their  impressions  at.  “  E.  GAMBART.” 

It  is  really  surprising  that  M.  Gambart  should  have  been  so 
ill-advised  as  to  have  published  his  illogical  and  contradictory 
reply  to  a  suggestion  thrown  out  principally  with  a  view  to 
benefit  himself  and  others  in  a  similar  position. 
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In  the  first  place,  the  suggestion  which  we  advanced  was,  I 
that  the  publisher  of  an  engraving,  by  photographing  and 
registering  a  copy  of  the  same,  would  thereby  interpose  a  formi¬ 
dable  impediment  to  photographic  piracy;  and,  having  done  this, 
it  would  of  course  rest  with  himself  whether  or  not  he  should 
sell  more  than  a  copy  or  two.  He  would  further  have  the 
right  of  charging  his  own  price  for  any  copies  that  he  might  sell. 
The  experience  which  has  given  “  the  certainty  that  the  cheap 
issue  would  destroy  the  sale  of  the  dearer  original  ”  is  therefore 
of  but  little  account ;  for  though  many,  or  even  most  people, 
would  prefer  to  give  a  shilling  or  two  for  a  photograph  instead 
of  from  “  five  to  fifteen  guineas”  for  an  original  engraving, 
it  does  not  follow  that  this  would  be  the  case  if  the  price 
charged  for  the  photographs  were  say  ten  shillings  per  copy, 
and  that  for  the  engravings  from  one  to  five  guineas.  Nay, 
more,  we  believe  that  the  number  of  both  kinds  sold  would 
be  more  remunerative  to  the  publisher  than  under  the  present 
system.  We  are  presuming  that  the  photograph  would  be 
taken  from  one  of  the  finest  proof  impressions,  which  would 
most  likely  ensure  a  ready  sale  for  copies  of  it ;  while  the 
additional  assurance  of  permanency  would  induce  many  persons 
to  prefer  an  ordinary  impression,  and  the  more  wealthy  would 
indulge  in  costly  proofs  as  at  present. 

It  is  rather  droll  to  argue  that  because  the  cost  of  framing  a 
large  engraving  is  from  five  to  eight  guineas,  the  cheapening  of 
the  engraving  itself  would  be  but  a  small  boon.  Guineas  are 
not  so  plentiful  that  the  saving  of  even  one  out  of  three  would 
he  disregarded  by  many  persons;  but,  further,  we  would  ask  is 
it  absolutely  necessary  to  expend  so  large  a  sum  as  from  five  to 
eight  guineas  in  suitably  and  tastefully  framing  a  large  engraving? 

We  cannot  perceive  the  relevancy  of  the  argument  used  with 
reference  to  the  interests  of  the  engravers.  We  do  not  apprehend 
that  works  are  frequently  re-engraved  in  these  days  of  acierage 
and  electrotyping ;  and  the  more  an  engraver’s  fame  becomes 
spread  by  the  wider  distribution  of  the  fruit  of  his  skill,  whether 
through  the  agency  of  the  photograph  or  the  ordinary  printing- 
ink  impression,  the  more  commissions  he  is  likely  to  receive. 
Photographic  piracy  may  be  fatal  to  the  engraver ;  but  so  far 
trom  that  being  what  we  are  advocating,  it  is  precisely  what,  we 
are  proposing  to  extinguish  by  the  legitimate  use  of  photography; 
and  with  respect  to  remuneration,  we  presume  neither  engraver 
nor  publisher  would  care  much  whether  the  sum  to  which  each 
might  bo  entitled  were  made  up  by  contributions  from  each 
copy,  whether  of  engraving  or  photograph  therefrom. 

M.  Gambait  is  evidently  wedded  to  the  old  protectionist 
policy,  and  does  not  believe  in  the  experience  gained  in  other 
commercial  pursuits  besides  selling  prints.  The  total  amount  of 
money  spent  in  indulging  a  taste  for  the  productions  of  art  is 
not  likely  to  be  less  from  an  increase  in  the  number  of  objects 
to  be  obtained  for  a  given  sum,  but,  on  the  contrary,  every 
day’s,  experience  tends  to  show  that  the  total  amount  so  ex- 
pended  would  be  vastly  more  ;  and  as  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  additional  expenditure  would  bo  required  to  remunerate  the 
photographer,  the  surplus  would,  as  a  consequence,  find  its  way 
into  tho  pockets  of  the  artist,  engraver,  and  publisher. 

In  the  same  number  of  the  Athenaeum  from  which  we  have 
extracted  M,  Gsmb&rt  s  letter  there  is  another  letter  which  is 
worth  attention  ;  and,  as  our  readers  will  find  in  it  some  hints 
endorsed  which  we  have  already  thrown  out,  we  reproduce  it,  as 
follows  : — 

Ilavinp  had  much  to  do  with  the  securing  of  copyrights,  I  have 
i  •  t;  i r ■ ! >  •  1  With  go  sit  interest  tho  lute  alterations  in,  and  your  very  appro- 

l,ri  . . nnii’.nt  ,  Upon,  1 1 1 o  law  allecting  the  subject.  It  appears  to  me 

how,  v.  r,  that  the  1  w  :  Minin,  d  in  the  last  number  of  the  Athenaeum 

(that  for  the  20th  of  Dec.,  1802)  on  copyright  in  engravings  might  be  use- 
tu.lr  extended,  in  regard  to  your  valuable  suggestions  that  proprietors  of 
copyright  would  find  it  more  to  their  interest  themselves  to  supply  cheap 
photograph .  of  their  engravings  than  to  deny  them  to  the  public,  with 
the  almost  certain  contingency  of  having  perpetually  to  resort  to  legal 
prooaedings  against  pirating  photograph-sellers,  many  of  whom  will  turn 
out  men  of  straw ;  and  that  in  aid  of  their  doing  so  their  trade  marks 
may  bo  used  to  authenticate  the  copyright  copies,  which  marks,  as  you 


state,  may  now  be  protected  by  the  Mercantile  Marks  Act  oi  last  session. 

I  would  therefore  remind  you  of  the  provisions  contained  in  the  7th 
section  of  the  Act  25  and  26  Viet.,  cap.  68  (Copyright,  Works  of  Art,  Act), 

‘  That  no  person  shall  fraudulently  sign  or  otherwise  affix,  or  fraudulently 
cause  to  be  signed  or  otherwise  affixed,  to  or  upon  any  painting,  drawing, 
or  photograph  or  the  negative  thereof,  any  name,  initials  or  monogram.' 

A  similar  provision  following,  as  to  the  fraudulent  selling,  publishing, 
exhibiting,  or  disposing  of,  or  offering  for  sale,  exhibition,  or  distribution, 
any  painting,  &a.,  with  falsely-applied  name,  &c.  And  further,  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  are  made  applicable,  ‘  whether  there  shall  be  sub¬ 
sisting  copyright  therein  or  not,’  to  the  case  ot  persons  passing  off 
spurious  copies,  drawings,  or  photographs,  or  when  an  altered  work  is 
made  to  pass  as  if  it  were  the  unalteied  work  of  the  author,  unless  with 
the  consent  of  the  author,  or  the  author  be  dead ;  every  offence  under 
this  section  being  subject  to  the  forfeiture  to  the  person  aggrieved  (not  to 
the  Queen,  as  under  the  Mercantile  Marks  Act)  of  ‘  a  sum  not  exceeding 
ten  pounds,  or  not  exceeding  double  the  full  price’  of  the  offensive 
articles,  together  with  the  forfeiture  of  such  articles.  And  this  enactment 
may  be  enforced  by  summary  proceedings  before  two  justices. 

“  F.  W.  CAM  PIN.” 

Our  readers  will  remember  that,  ere  tlie  Copyright  Works  of 
Art  Act  became  a  law,  we  pointed  out  that  in  case  ot  its  not  being 
passed  photographers  might  obtain  some  aid  from  the  imposi¬ 
tion  of  trade  marks  upon  every  copy  of  their  works.  In  the 
preceding  letter  it  is  shown  how,  with  the  aid  ot  the  act  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  and  the  trade  marks  affixed,  protection  of 
the  rights  both  of  engravers  and  photographers  may  be  secured 
respectively  to  each — a  matter  of  importance  to  both  classes  of 
artists. 

A  Photolithograph. — By  the  kind  aid  of  Mr.  George  A. 
Dean,  of  Douglas,  Isle  of  Alan,  we  propose  in  our  issue  for  the 
1st  prox.  to  present  our  readers  with  an  interesting  speci¬ 
men  of  photolithography,  illustrative  of  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  of  late  in  the  practice  of  this  very  useful  and 
efficient  means  of  reproduction.  Mr.  Dean,  besides  being  a 
lithographer  and  engraver,  is  also  a  skilful  photographer ;  and 
our  readers  will  readily  perceive  at  the  first  glance  at  the 
specimen  what  an  important  part  photolithography  is  destined 
to  play.  The  specimen  in  course  of  preparation  is  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  an  etching  by  the  well-known  artist,  Mr.  Edward 
Henry  Corbould,  having  also  the  additional  interest  to  our 
countrymen  of  being  from  an  original  design  by  our  own  Prin¬ 
cess  Royal,  H.R.H.  the  Crown  Princess  of  Prussia.  The  sub¬ 
ject  is  taken  from  a  scene  in  Shakspeare’s  play  of  “  Richard  the 
Second,”  being  the  Entry  of  Boiinghroke  into  London.  With 
regard  to  the  merits  of  the  production,  we  prefer  to  let  it  speak 
for  itself ;  and  as  to  its  method,  we  may  perhaps  prevail  upon 
Air.  Dean  to  give  a  detailed  description  of  it  in  these  pages  at 
no  very  distant  date. 

- - 

DEVELOPMENT  BY  THE  FUMES  OF  AMMONIA,* 

By  Alfked  Vebity. 

At  our  last  meeting  I  showed  you  two  pictures  developed  by  the 
fumes  of  ammonia,  and  at  the  request  of  our  Secretary,  Mr' 
Alontefiore,  I  have  come  prepared  this  evening  to  give  you  full 
particulars  of  the  process  by  which  they  were  produced. 

I  have  been  making  some  experiments  with  ammonia,  which  I 
have  no  doubt  will  be  interesting  to  some  of  the  members  present. 

The  fumes  of  ammonia  will  not  develope  every  dry  plate,  but  will 
shorten  the  time  for  development  of  most.  This  I  think  is  due  to  all 
the  acid  being  neutralised.  But  its  use  may  be  earned  too  far ;  that 
is,  a  plate  fumed  with  the  same  strength  of  ammonia  before  expo¬ 
sure  as  would  be  required  to  develope  the  same,  would  be  slower 
than  if  fumed  witlx  weaker  ammonia.  One  part  liquid  ammonia, 
sp.  gr.  880,  to  ten  of  water  I  have  found  to  work  the  best;  but 
this  will  depend  to  a  great  degree  upon  the  amount  of  acid  in  the 
plate. 

I  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  unless  a  plate  could  be  pre¬ 
pared  that  would  develope  by  the  fumes  of  ammonia,  there  would 
be  very  little  gain  by  using  it,  as  it  left  the  film  in  a  very  loose 
state,  and  what  was  gained  in  time  would  not  compensate  for  the 
chance  ot  the  film  slipping  from  the  glass.  Again,  the  ammonia 
must  be  driven  off  before  the  pyrogallic  acid  and  silver  is  poured 
over  the  plate,  or  it  will  be  covered  with  black  stains,  which 
spoil  the  picture. 

*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society,  Jan,  7th,  1863. 
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After  many  failures  I  have  succeeded  iii  preparing  a  plate  pos¬ 
sessing  the  following  qualities  : — Itwillkeep;  is  very  sensitive;  will 
develope  by  the  fumes  of  ammonia  in  four  seconds,  ail  the  detail  in 
the  shadows  coming  out;  no  tendency  to  spots  (if  proper  care  be 
taken  in  the  manipulation) ;  is  easily  prepared  ;  and  gives  clear 
pictures  with  every  detail. 

I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  get  what  is  called  a  hard  negative  by 
this  process,  as  any  process  where  the  development  is  so  rapid  and 
without  silver  must,  I  think,  give  a  soft  one.  It  is  my  opinion  the 
impression  made  by  light  on  the  sensitive  film  of  iodide  of  silver 
is  instantaneous,  and  only  wants  bringing  out. 

I  have  succeeded  in  developing  a  picture  by  the  fumes  of  am¬ 
monia,  880  sp.  gr.,  with  an  exposure  of  less  than  three  seconds  to  an 
ordinary  gas-light:  not  only  the  high  lights,  but  the  whole  of  the 
shadows  were  there.  Caustic  potash  will  bring  out  a  picture  that 
could  not  be  brought  out  by  fuming. 

If  you  give  a  plate  an  exposure  in  the  camera — not  sufficient  to 
be  developed  by  even  liquid  ammonia  or  any  other  known  de¬ 
veloper — if  we  fume  the  same  (getting  no  image),  and  then  expose 
to  light  for  a  few  seconds,  and  after  this  replace  it  in  the  fuming 
box,  you  will  find  the  picture  develope.  This  is,  I  think,  a  great 
proof  that  the  image  was  formed,  but  the  developer  was  not  strong 
enough  to  bring  it  out,  until  the  light  had  advanced  it  enough  to 
be  attacked  by  the  developer.  This,  of  course,  is  only  useful  as  an 
experiment,  as  the  picture  must  of  necessity  be  fogged. 

To  those  photographers  who  have  little  patience  I  can  recom¬ 
mend  the  process  as  one  that  will  enable  them,  in  five  seconds,  to 
see  the  picture,  which  in  the  collodion-albumen  and  other  good  pro¬ 
cesses  would  cause  them  half-an-hour’s  speculation  and  straining 
of  eyes  to  see  whether  the  picture  is  coming  out.  There  are  few  that 
have  not  felt  this  anxiety  when  developing  the  first  plate  after  a  few 
days  in  the  country  with  the  camera.  But  if  this  were  the  only 
advantage  the  process  possessed,  it  would  be  worth  little,  as 
photographers,  as  a  body,  possess  the  virtue — patience. 

Those  who  have  an  objection  to  the  use  of  ammonia  will  find 
that  plates  prepared  by  this  process  will  develope  quicker  than  a 
tannin  plate  by  the  regular  developer— pyrogallic  acid  and  acid 
silver — giving  first-rate  pictures. 

As  the  eyes  are  more  credulous  recipients  of  information  than 
the  ears,  I  will,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  develope  two 
plates — giving  the  one  one  minute’s  exposure,  and  the  other 
twenty  seconds’  (to  gas) ;  and  if,  from  what  you  will  see,  I  can 
induce  some  of  the  members  to  take  the  process  in  hand,  I  am  sure 
by  their  improvements  we  shall  soon  have  a  Manchester  dry  PRO¬ 
CESS  as  good  as  any  at  present  in  use. 

I  will  now  give  you  the  particulars  how  the  plates  are  prepared  : — 

The  plates  must  be  coated  with  gelatine  or  some  other  substance 
to  keep  the  film  from  slipping.  This  I  do  in  a  very  simple  manner. 
After  the  glasses  are  cleaned  I  put  them  in  clean  water.  I  take 
each  plate  and  let  water  from  a  tap  run  over  it  for  a  few  seconds  : 
if  any  grease  be  present  it  shows  itself  at  once.  I  make  a  five- 
grain  solution  of  gelatine  (Nelson’s),  as  recommended  by  Major 
Bussell,  and  filter  it  through  paper  while  hot.  After  draining  a 
plate  for  a  second,  I  pour  on  the  solution  warm,  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  collodion  :  this  takes  all  the  water  off  with  it.  I  do  the 
same  a  second  time,  which  does  for  the  first  portion  for  the  next 
late.  I  then  stand  the  plates  on  blotting-paper  to  dry  and  finish  by 
eat.  Nothing  could  be  easier,  and  we  have  perfect  freedom  from 
dust,  which  will  attach  itself  to  glass  that  has  been  rubbed. 

The  process  will  work  with  any  good  collodion.  I  have  used 
seven  commercial  collodions,  all  of  which  give  good  clear  pictures. 
Some  were  quicker  than  others,  but  there  wras  not  very  much 
difference  in  the  intensity  of  the  image. 

I  prefer  a  collodion  that  will  give  a  thick  film  :  this,  I  find,  gives 
a  stronger  image  than  a  thin  collodion.  By  giving  a  plate  a  coat¬ 
ing  with  collodion  and  then  drying  it  well,  then  giving  another 
and  sensitising  it,  I  have  been  able  to  get  a  picture  intense  enough 
for  a  transparent  positive.  A  plate  so  prepared  will  develope 
rather  slower,  but  is  very  sensitive — the  picture  first  appearing  on 
the  surface  and  then  on  the  back.  This  is  a  proof  that  the  picture 
is  in  the  film,  and  not  on  the  film.  With  three  or  four  coatings  of 
collodion  a  picture  may  be  obtained  intense  enough  to  print  from  ; 
but  the  cost  of  collodion  and  silver  would  be  so  great  that  it  would 
not  be  worth  doing.  There  is  some  little  difficulty  in  coating  a 
plate  with  more  than  two  coats ;  but,  if  well  dried  before  a  fire, 
and  a  quick-setting  collodion  used,  it  can  be  done.  A  plate  so 
prepared  will  take  fifteen  minutes  in  the  bath,  and  will  have  a  very 
dense  film  of  iodide  of  silver. 

The  bath  I  find  work  the  best  is  a  thirty-five  to  fort}7  grain  to  the 
ounce  of  water,  neutral  to  test-paper.  It  is  quicker  than  one  that 


is  acid,  and  the  pictures  will  develope  with  weaker  ammonia,  and 
quite  as  clearly.  The  principal  thing  in  the  bath  is  to  keep  up  the 
strength  —  anything  under  twenty-five  grains  giving  a  weak 
picture. 

We  now  come  to  the  washing.  This  I  do  thoroughly.  I  have 
four  dishes — - 

No.  1.  One  quart  distilled  water. 

No.  2.  Do.  do. 

No.  3.  Town  water  one  quart,  with  three  ounces  salt. 

No.  4.  Town  water,  with  a  tap  running  into  it. 

No.  1  bath  will  wash  twelve  stereo,  plates.  I  then  change  No. 
2  for  No.  1,  and  put  fresh  in  No.  1,  making  it  No.  2.  I  coat  the  first 
plate,  sensitise,  place  it  in  No.  1  bath  till  the  next  plate  is  sensitised, 
then  pass  it  to  No.  2  until  I  have  one  dozen  stereos,  in  No.  4.  I  then 
take  each  plate  and  let  water  from  a  tap  run  over  it  for  a  few 
seconds,  and  stand  on  blotting-paper  to  drain.  I  then  place  them 
into  a  dish  containing  the  preservative  solution — six  at  a  time.  In 
this  they  stay  four  minutes.  The  solution  must  be  kept  moving 
by  rocking  the  dish.  From  this  the  plates  are  placed  on  blotting- 
paper  to  dry,  and  before  placing  in  the  dry-plate  box  I  dry  them  by 
heat.  If  they  are  wanted  to  keep  more  than  six  weeks,  wash 
gently  for  a  second  under  a  tap,  after  coming  out  of  the  preserva¬ 
tive  bath.  The  salt  bath  may  be  dispensed  with  if  they  are  not 
wanted  to  keep  more  than  a  month.  If  the  plates  are  not  dried 
well  before  putting  away  they  will  go  brown  in  the  fuming-box. 
The  plates  will  absorb  moisture  from  the  air,  which  leaves  them  in 
the  best  working  order.  I  have  developed  plates  that  have  been 
prepared  over  two  months,  and  find  them  work  well. 

The  exposure  is  much  shorter  than  for  most  dry  plates,  which 
I  hope  to  prove  to  you.  I  have  taken  (printed)  a  picture  by  an 
ordinary  gas-light  in  two  seconds,  and  I  think,  with  everything  in 
the  best  working  order  and  quick  lenses,  it  will  be  able  to  take 
instantaneous  pictures  in  the  summer. 

Plates  coated  with  the  following  preservatives  will  all  develope 
by  the  fumes  of  ammonia.  I  will  give  you  them  in  the  order  I 
have  found  to  answer  best,  starting  with  the  worst  first : — Gallic 
acid  ;  pyrogallic  acid  ;  gallic  acid  and  honey ;  gallic  acid  and  gum 
arabic  ;  gallic  acid  and  tannin  ;  gallic  acid  and  grape  sugar ; 
gallic  acid,  tannin,  and  honey ;  tobacco,  gallic  acid,  and  grape 
sugar;  gallic  acid,  tannin,  and  grape  sugar. 

The  last  is  the  one  I  use.  It  will  keep  good  for  months,  and  may 
be  used  over  and  over  again.  The  plates  I  intend  to  develope  this 
evening  are  prepared  in  the  same  solution  that  I  prepared  two 
months  ago,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  fresh  to  make  up  the 
quantity  required.  It  is  prepared  in  the  following  way  : — 

Tannin  . 200  grains. 

Distilled  water .  10  ounces. 

Gallic  acid,  a  saturated  solu¬ 
tion  in  water .  10  ounces. 

Grape  sugar .  2  drachms. 

Distilled  water .  5  ounces. 

The  grape  sugar  is  dissolved  over  a  water  bath,  and  filtered 
through  paper.  Each  solution  is  filtered  separately,  and  then  the 
three  mixed  and  filtered  again.  I  filter  every  time  I  use  this.  It 
changes  to  a  sherry-wine  colour  by  keeping.  I  keep  it  in  the  dark, 
with  a  small  piece  of  camphor  in  the  bottle.  Both  tannin  and 
tobacco  have  a  preserving  effect  upon  gallic  acid.  The  reason 
I  prefer  tannin  to  the  tobacco  (which  was  what  I  used  first)  is  that 
it  gives  the  glossy  surface  to  the  plate,  which  may  be  brushed 
when  dry,  which  tobacco  does  not. 

It  may  be  against  all  the  rules  of  photography  to  use  a  reducing 
agent  for  a  preserving  one  ;  but  in  practice  it  holds  good,  as  I  have 
proved  by  experiment. 

The  following  plates  will  not  develope  by  ammonia  fumes,  but 
will  by  the  ordinary  method  : — 

Protosulphate  of  iron  and  honey. 

Plain  tannin. 

Gum  arabic. 

Plain  washed  collodion. 

Collodio-albumen . 

The  fuming  must  be  done  in  a  box  with  a  glass  top,  such  as  you 
see  before  you.  The  strength  of  ammonia  I  find  work  the  safest 
is  one  part  liquid  ammonia,  880  sp.  gr.,  to  two  of  water,  placed  in 
a  dish  at  the  bottom  of  the  box.  It  the  plate  has  had  the  proper 
exposure,  it  will  be  fully  brought  out  in  two  seconds ;  if  over¬ 
exposed,  in  one  second ;  if  under,  four  minutes.  A  picture 
that  will  not  develope  in  this  time  will  not  be  worth  much  ;  the 
film  turning  brown  on  those  parts  not  acted  upon  by  light  ; 
and  not  properly  clearing  up  in  the  hyposulphite  of  soda.  Pure 
ammoniacal  gas  will  develope  a  picture  that  would  not  come  out  in 
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the  above  ;  but  with  properly-exposed  plates  this  is  too  rapid,  the 
picture  jumping-  out  in  two  seconds.  Great  attention  must  be  paid 
to  the  plate  while  in  the  fuming-box,  if  the  best  results  are  to  be 
had,  as  the  plate  must  be  removed  the  moment  the  action  has 
arrived  at  a  certain  point,  which  is  as  soon  as  the  picture  is  seen 
through  the  negative,  as  it  were  on  the  back,  with  all  the  detail. 
It  is  first  brown,  then  grey,  and  will  next  seem  of  a  yellow-brown  : 
before  this  yellow-brown  spreads  over  the  picture  remove  it. 

The  first  plates  I  prepared  used  to  fade  if  left  in  the  ammonia. 
The  ones  prepared  now  will  stand  days  without  fading,  and  under¬ 
go  a  process  of  fixing,  but  take  a  long  time  to  intensify. 

To  intensify  these  pictures  any  of  the  ordinary  modes  will  do, 
if  the  ammonia  be  first  neutralised.  The  one  I  have  found  the 
best  is  to  drive  off  the  ammonia  by  heat,  and  then  use  formic  acid, 
pyrogallic  acid,  and  nitrate  of  silver,  Citric  acid  is  very  good  for 
transparencies;  but  is  very  slow. 

Another  way  I  find  work  very  well  is  to  pour  over  the  plate 
distilled  water,  with  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid,  then  add  the  pyro¬ 
gallic  acid  and  silver  to  the  same.  This  is  very  quick,  and  will 
give  a  jet  black  negative.  Fuming  with  acetic  acid  is  too  strong, 
and  dissolves  the  picture  if  left  too  long. 

I  fix  with  hyphosulphite  of  soda. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  the  members  to  know  the  effect 
of  other  gases  on  these  plates. 

Oxygen:  If  a  plate  be  transferred  from  the  ammonia  into  a  jar  of 
oxygen  very  little  change  takes  place;  but  if  this  same  plate  be 
again  placed  in  the  ammonia,  the  picture  will  become  much  stronger. 
I  have  found  no  change  in  a  plate  placed  in  this  gas  before  exposure. 

Chlorine:  The  action  of  this  gas  on  a  developed  plate  is  to  bleach 
the  image,  but  not  dissolve  it.  If  a  plate  be  placed  in  this  gas  be¬ 
fore  exposure  no  picture  can  be  developed  ;  no  marked  change  takes 
place  in  the  film;  the  sensitiveness  is  completely  destroyed.  I 
have  been  unable  to  get  a  trace  of  a  picture  after  a  long  exposure. 

Hydrogen:  This  has  very  little  effect  on  a  developed  plate.  A 
plate  will  develope  after  being  eighteen  hours  in  this  gas.  One 
developed  by  ammonia  will  lose  a  little  density  in  this  gas,  but  is 
again  restored  by  ammonia. 

Nitrogen  will  not  develope  a  plate.  One  developed  by  ammonia  will 
hide  if  left  in  this  gas,  and  will  not  develope  again  by  ammonia,  If  a 
plate  after  exposure  be  placed  in  this  gas  no  picture  can  be  deve¬ 
loped  afterwards.  . 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  will  not  develope  a  plate.  If  a  picture  that 
has  been  fixed  after  fuming  with  ammonia  be  placed  in  this  the 
image  is  blackened  and  intensified.  A  picture  developed  by  am¬ 
monia,  and  not  fixed,  will  turn  brown  and  fade.  A  plate  placed  in 
this  gas  before  exposure  will  turn  brown,  and  the  sensitiveness 
is  destroyed.  The  danger  of  using  this  gas  makes  it  unfit  for 
photography. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  patient  way  in  which 
you  have  listened  to  a  paper  containing  little  that  is  new  and  much 
that  is  old  ;  and  have  only  to  add,  that  if  I  have  not  been  explicit 
enough  on  any  point,  I  shall  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  to 
the  best  of  my  ability.  I  will  now  develope  the  plates  ;  and  I  hope, 
from  the  discussion  wc  shall  have  on  them,  to  go  away  primed  for 
further  experiments. 


PHOTOGRAPHY:  ITS  RETROSPECTS  AND  PROSPECTS.* 

By  Samuel  Fey. 

TflX  opening  of  a  new  year  seems  to  offer  a  peculiarly  suitable 
Opp  >rtunity  for  taking  a  slight  retrospect  of  our  doings  as  photo¬ 
graphers,  and  to  indulge  in  a  few  anticipatory  views  of  the  pros¬ 
pect  which  discloses  itself  at  the  commencement  of  a  fresh  season. 
Upon  our  late  season  we  may  look  back  with  mingled  feelings  of 
regret  and  satisfaction  (an  alloy  that  to  a  greater  or  less  degree 
tinges  all  our  mundane  proceedings) — of  regret  that  a  wet,  cold, 
ongenial  summer  should  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  marred  our 
efforts,  and  acted  as  a  hindrance  to  the  prosecution  of  the  desires 
of  the  enthusiastic  follower  of  the  new-born  art;  and  of  satisfac- 
ti  'U  that,  notwithstanding  official  frowns  at  the  International  Ex¬ 
hibition,  photography  has  triumphantly  asserted  its  position,  and 
that  on  any  future  occasion  of  the  same  nature  we  may  feel  sure 
Itojnat  claims  will  ho  recognised.  We  have  also  just  cause  for 
gratnlat  ion  in  the  unquestionable  fact  that  the  art-progress  of  photo¬ 
graphy  has  been  fully  commensurate  with  the  expectations  formed 
in  advance,  if  indeed  it  has  not  in  some  respects  surpassed  them. 

In  instantaneous  results,  on  which  I  have  long  insisted,  depends 
the  future  of  photography.  Vast  strides  have  been  made;  and 
so  many  accomplished  labourers  are  now  uniting  their  efforts, 
that  it  h  only  reasonable  t  >  expect  great  things  in  the  ensuing 
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year.  Taking,  then,  all  things  into  consideration,  I  am  clearly  of 
opinion  that  the  prospects  of  the  coming  season  are  of  the  most 
hopeful  character;  and  it  remains  for  us,  individually,  during  the 
now  short  period  of  winter  which  must  elapse  before  our  active 
operations  are  recommenced,  to  determine  fully  in  our  own  mind 
the  line  we  intend  to  pursue. 

I  have  on  previous  occasions  urged  the  high  importance  of  each 
taking  for  himself  some  particular  line  to  delineate,  and  to  devote 
all  his  energies  to  that,  rather  than  by  an  incoherent  following 
out  of  general  principles  to  involve  the  mind  in  confusion,  and 
perhaps  to  continue  for  a  length  of  time  pursuing  an  erratic  course, 
and  following  a  number  of  irrevalent  subjects  without  devoting  a 
sufficient  period  to  any  single  one  to  obtain  proficiency  therein. 
These  remarks  will  apply  with  especial  force  to  gentlemen  whose 
time  for  these  matters  is  very  limited,  and  for  whom  it  is  of  para¬ 
mount  importance  to  have  clear,  distinct  intentions. 

So  many  subjects,  all  of  engrossing  interest — some  of  them 
almost  sublime  in  the  beauty  of  their  results — open  upon  the 
mind,  that  any  one,  especially  a  tyro,  may  well  he  excused  for 
hurrying  for  a  time,  butterfly-like,  from  flower  to  flower.  He 
tries  in  turn  portraiture,  landscape,  stereoscopy,  instantaneous 
work,  albumen,  collodion,  dry  plates,  enlarging,  microscopic  re¬ 
ductions  ; — there  seems  no  end  to  the  field,  no  limit  to  the  value, 
commercial  as  well  as  artistic,  of  the  subject. 

We  have  now,  thanks  to  eminent  opticians  and  clever  mecha¬ 
nists,  exquisite  lenses  and  admirable  apparatus.  Our  chemicals 
are  more  sensitive  and  more  certain  than  ever.  Iron  development, 
and  separate  toning  and  fixing,  have  changed  the  whole  aspect 
of  affairs  within  a  year  or  two,  and  there  is  now  more  scope  than 
ever  for  the  artistic  photographer.  Clean  working  can  no  longer 
carry  off  the  palm,  so  large  is  the  number  of  those  who  are  able 
to  fulfil  all  that  can  be  desired  in  this  way.  No  !  photography 
must  take  higher  ground,  and  assert,  in  an  incontrovertible  manner, 
its  intimate  alliance  with  the  fine  arts.  The  painter,  with  a  graud 
conception  pre-arranged  in  his  mind,  looks  to  nature  for  his  inspi¬ 
rations,  and  secures  in  his  sketch-books  studies  culled  here  and 
there — sunny  skies,  browsing  herds,  trees,  rocks,  and  all  that 
nature  or  art  judiciously  selected  can  furnish — to  enrich  his  can¬ 
vas  and  enhance  his  reputation.  It  is  competent — nay,  it  is  incum¬ 
bent — on  the  photographer  to  do  this  also,  if  he  desire  to  be  of  the 
same  class,  and  to  enforce  the  dogma  that  our  art,  when  perfected 
by  the  united  discoveries  of  science  and  the  labours  of  the  artist, 
should  be  entitled  to  rank  as  a  fine  art. 


ON  PHOTOLITHOGRAPHY.* 

By  Andrew  Macteau. 

It  affords  me  very  great  pleasure,  indeed,  to  bring  before  your 
notice  this  evening,  a  system  of  photolithography  as  practised  by 
Mr.  Gibbons,  in  Glasgow,  as  far  back  as  1859,  and  to  submit  for 
your  inspection  some  impressions  by  it,  being  the  same  which  I 
showed  to  the  old  Society  a  year  ago,  and  which  I  am  satisfied 
this  meeting  will  pronounce  to  be  genuine  photolithographs,  hav¬ 
ing  all  the  appearance  of  the  chalk-drawing  mode.  They  are  not 
shown  as  being  perfect  specimens,  hut  as  very  creditable,  and  to 
show  what  might  be  done  by  its  proper  cultivation. 

But  before  explaining  Mr.  Gibbons’  mode,  if  you  will  allow  me, 
I  will  give  you  a  short  history  of  the  inventor  and  of  the  art  of  litho¬ 
graphy  itself,  which  gives  employment  to  thousands,  besides 
ranking  as  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  fine  arts. 

Germany,  where  type-printing  was  invented,  and  which  has 
been  the  means  of  spreading  the  light  of  knowledge  all  over  the 
world,  also  claims  the  invention  of  lithography. 

Aloys  Senefelder  was  born  at  Prague,  in  1771,  but  soon  after, 
he  removed  with  his  family  to  Munich.  When  he  grew  up  he 
wished  to  be  an  actor,  like  his  father,  in  Munich  theatre  ;  but  his 
father  was  so  much  against  it  that  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  jurisprudence,  occasionally  gratifying  his  histrionic  appetite  by 
performing  in  some  of  the  smaller  theatres,  and  employing  his 
leisure  hours  in  writing  light  dramas— one  of  which,  he  having 
been  induced  to  publish  it,  realised  him  fifty  florins  clear  profit. 

At  this  time  his  father  died,  leaving  a  widow  and  family,  and, 
being  poor,  he  was  unable  to  proceed  with  his  academical  studies. 

The  success  of  his  first  drama  inspired  him  with  such  high  hopes 
that  he  entered  into  theatricals,  heart  and  soul,  both  as  composer 
and  performer,  till,  meeting  with  nothing  but  disappointment  and 
misery  for  about  two  years,  he  gave  up  his  profession  as  an  actor 
to  try  his  fortune  as  an  author. 

The  next  book  he  wrote  turned  out  a  failure,  on  account  of  the 
printer  not  having  it  ready  for  Leipsic  fair;  but  it  gave  him  oc- 

*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Photographic  Association,  January  7th,  18C3. 
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casion  often  to  be  in  tlie  printer’s  workshop,  when  an  ardent 
desire  possessed  him  to  have  a  printing-press  of  his  own,  so  that 
he  could  not  only  be  author  but  likewise  printer  and  publisher  of 
his  own  works.  He  often  afterwards  said  that,  if  his  wish  had 
then  been  gratified,  he  would  never  have  been  the  inventor  of 
lithography  ;  but  as  this  was  not  the  case,  he  was'  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  other  projects.  Amongst  these  was  a  sort  of  stereo¬ 
typing' — then  etching  with  acids  on  different  metals  with  various 
etching  grounds,  in  which  his  knowledge  of  chemistry  gained  at 
school  greatly  assisted  him.  After  trying  a  variety  of  etching 
grounds,  viz.,  melted  wax,  turpentine  and  wax,  turpentine, 
wax,  and  mastic,  &c.,  with  all  their  failures  and  disappointments, 
the  one  made  with  wax,  soap,  lac,  and  lampblack,  which  was  solu¬ 
ble  in  water  and  easy  to  work  with,  was  perfectly  successful. 

The  repolishing  of  these  metal  plates,  however,  was  so  difficult 
and  tiresome  that  he  was  forced  to  give  them  up. 

A  slab  of  German  stone  which  he  used  for  grinding  his  colours  on 
suggested  the  idea  that  it  would  not  only  be  cheaper  but  easier  to 
practise  upon — a  fine  surface  being  both  easily  and  quickly  ob¬ 
tained,  and  they  were  so  plentiful  and  cheap  that  they  were  com¬ 
monly  used  for  floors  and  pavements.  He  coated  the  surface  of 
the  stone  with  sulphuric  acid,  which  formed  gypsum,  and  then  en¬ 
graved  his  work,  which  he  printed  (same  as  with  a  metal  plate) 
in  the  copperplate-press,  but  he  never  could  get  more  than  fifty 
impressions  off,  as  the  gypsum  surface  soon  gave  way,  whereas,  by 
his  matured  plan,  and  as  now  used,  many  thousands  may  be 
printed  off  by  any  careful  printer. 

It  was  very  fortunate  that  he  found  out  the  wax,  soap,  lac,  and 
lampblack  ground,  as  it  opened  up  the  way  to  chemical  litho¬ 
graphy.  And  now  comes  the  interesting  part. 

A  newly-polished  stone  was  lying  in  his  work-room,  clean  and 
ready  to  work  upon,  when  his  mother  came  in,  and  said  to  him — 
<£  Aloys,  please  write  down  a  list  of  the  clothes  for  the  washerwoman,” 
who  had  then  called,  and  was  waiting  for  the  “  washing.”  He, 
having  neither  paper  nor  common  ink  at  hand,  wrote  with  his 
chemical  ink  on  the  clean  stone,  so  that  he  might  copy  it  at  his 
leisure.  Some  time  after  this,  just  as  he  was  going  to  wipe  it  off, 
the  idea  struck  him-— “What  would  be  the  effect  of  the  writing,  if 
I  was  to  etch  down  the  stone  with  acid,  leaving  the  writing  raised, 
and  take  impressions  therefrom?”  He  at  once  set  to  work,  and 
was  fortunate  in  producing  printed  work  from  the  stone  for  the 
first  time ;  and  thus  was  the  new  art  invented.  He  now  laboured 
hard  to  make  himself  master  of  this  interesting  art ;  but  being 
unable  to  do  so  from  want  of  means,  he,  for  200  florins,  became 
substitute  for  a  friend,  as  a  private  in  the  artillery  of  the  Bavarian 
army,  being  confident  that,  with  such  means  at  his  command,  and 
devoting  his  leisure  time  to  develope  the  art,  he  could  soon  be  in  a 
position  to  procure  his  discharge.  But,  alas !  he  was  doomed  to 
disappointment;  for  he  no  sooner  arrived  at  Ingoldstadt  with  a 
party  of  recruits,  than  he  was  discovered  to  be  a  Bohemian,  and, 
according  to  a  recent  order  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  he  was  not 
allowed  to  join  the  army. 

He  left  Ingoldstadt  bordering  on  despair,  and  when  he  passed 
along  the  great  bridge  over  the  Danube  he  wished  he  had  been 
drowned,  instead  of  being  twice  saved  from  drowning  when  a  boy, 
as  misfortune  persecuted  him  in  every  step  he  took. 

He  now  resolved  to  serve  as  a  printer  ;  and  he  soon  after  pro¬ 
duced  some  good  specimens  of  music  by  his  new  art,  which  he 
showed  to  a  publisher  and  to  the  court  musician,  and  got  an  order 
for  twelve  songs — 120  copies  of  each— -which,  being  completed  to 
their  satisfaction,  realised  him  a  profit  of  seventy  florins,  when  he 
thought  himself  as  rich  as  Croesus.  A  copy  of  this  work  having 
been  shown  to  the  Elector,  he  gave  100  florins  as  a  present,  to  be 
divided  between  him  and  the  publisher. 

Being  now  possessed  of  means,  he  began  to  invent  presses  ;  one 
of  which  was  a  wooden  frame  on  which  was  stretched  a  piece  of 
strong  cloth  which  he  put  on  a  table  with  hinges,  the  stone  being 
fixed  on  the  table,  and  charged  with  ink  from  a  flat  board  covered 
with  cloth  (instead  of  the  roller  as  now  used) ;  the  paper  was  then 
put  on,  covered  with  a  few  sheets  of  damped  paper,  and  the  frame 
brought  down  like  a  tympan,  when,  after  being  well  rubbed  with 
polished  wood  or  glass,  the  impression  was  made,  and  he  was  per¬ 
fectly  delighted  at  his  success. 

Again,  however,  disappointment  attended  nearly  everything  he 
i  did  for  about  two  years  more,  till,  fortune  tired  of  annoying  him, 
he,  with  an  improved  and  most  excellent  press,  and  an  order  to 
print  a  prayer-book,  made  a  brighter  day  dawn  on  the  art. 

As  all  was  written  backwards  on  the  stone,  he  used  to  sketch  it 
'vith  a  dark  lead-pencil  on  paper,  and  reversed  it  on  the  stone  by 
putting  it  through  the  press,  when  he  was  able  to  proceed  to  work 


with  ease.  Afterwards,  instead  of  the  dark  pencil,  he  tried  his 
chemical  ink,  and  thus  obtained  a  perfectly  clear  reverse.  And  now 
came  the  idea  of  using  transfer  paper  with  his  chemical  ink. 

In  the  year  1796,  after  countless  experiments,  he  was  rewarded 
by  the  final  attainment  of  his  object;  and  mouey  being  now  at  his 
command,  he  matured  the  art,  and  produced  W’ork  in  every  variety 
of  style  which  is  known  and  practised  even  at  the  present  day 
except  photolithography. 

In  the  year  1810,  honour,  money,  gold  medals,  a  pension  from  his 
Government,  and  an  appointment  as  Inspector  of  Lithography,  with 
a  salary  of  1500  florins  a-year,  permitted  him  to  pass  the  remainder 
of  his  days  in  ease  and  comfort,  when  he  not  only  painted  some 
very  creditable  pictures,  but  compiled  his  work  on  lithography, 
embodying  all  he  knew7  with  formulae  invaluable  to  his  successors. 

In  issuing  this  work  he  finished  his  introduction  with  these 
liberal  words: — “God  grant  that  it  may  soon  spread  all  over  the 
world  ;  that  it  may  prove  useful  to  mankind,  and  contribute  to  their 
improvement;  and  that  it  may  never  be  abused  to  any  dishonour¬ 
able  or  wicked  purpose,  and  I  shall  then  never  cease  to  bless  the 
hour  in  which  I  invented  it.” 

In  reading  over  the  report  of  the  first  meeting  of  this  session  of 
the  London  Photographic  Society  in  the  Journal  of  the  Photogra¬ 
phic  Society ,  when  Mr.  Osborne,  from  Australia,  read  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  paper  on  photolithography— and  w’hich  I  think  is  the  best  mode 
for  line  work — it  must  have  struck  you,  as  it  did  myself,  the  rather 
unseemly  way  in  which  Mr.  Pouncy  pounc-ed  on  him,  demanding  an 
explanation  of  his  mode  of  producing  gradation  of  tint  on  the  stone, 
and  stating  that  nobody  could  do  itlikehimself,  which,  nevertheless, 
he  kept  a  profound  secret.  It  reminds  me  of  the  little  boy  who, 
thinking  himself  very  precocious,  said  to  his  father  one  day — 
“  Papa,  I  can  do  what  you  canna  do.”  “  Aye,”  says  the  father, 
“  and  what’s  that  ?”  “  I  can  rin  through  between  your  legs,  and 

you  canna  rin  through  between  mine  ” — an  idle  boast,  but  rather 
comical  withal.  Mr.  Osborne,  in  going  through  the  subject,  knocked 
the  legs  from  Mr.  Pouncy  by  his  “clearing-up”  process,  and 
proved  M.  Poitevin  to  be  the  real  inventor  of  photolithography. 

In  working  on  the  stone,  either  with  the  pen  or  hair  pencil,  a 
liquid  ink  is  used,  having  a  fatty  substance  as  the  principal  ingre¬ 
dient  ;  or  if  drawing  with  chalk  on  a  grained  stone,  the  chalk  has 
also  a  fatty  ingredient,  which  has  been  found  to  be  the  best 
medium  to  resist  the  wear  and  tear  of  printing  thousands  of  im¬ 
pressions;  and  by  transfers,  with  re-transfer  ink,  you  may  go  on  ad 
infinitum.  The  system  of  photolithography,  therefore,  approaching 
the  nearest  to  this  in  principle  will,  I  think,  be  found  the  simplest  and 
best ;  and  Mr.  Gibbons’  plan  coming  about  the  nearest  to  it,  will 
be  about  the  soonest  brought  to  perfection,  if  diligently  practised, 
as  it  should  be,  wrhen  he  freely  gives  it  to  the  public  at  large,  knowing 
that  it  is  only  “ practice  that  makes  perfection,”  and  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  him,  alone,  situated  as  he  is,  to  give  it  the  attention  it 
deserves,  and  that  he  would  only  be  keeping  back  his  portion  of 
what  is  yet  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  art-world. 

I  will  now  submit  Mr.  Gibbons’  system  of  photolithographing 
gradation  of  tints  : — 

1.  Grain  a  lithographic  stone  with  fine  sand  or  emery-flour, 
taking  care  to  avoid  scratches :  wash  it  well,  and  thoroughly  dry  it 
before  using. 

2.  Sensitive  Solution. 

Copal  varnish  .  1£  ounce. 

Raw  linseed  oil .  £ 

Bichromate  of  potash  .  2J  „ 

Grind  these  three  very  finely,  and  put  into  a  bottle ;  then  add 

Brunswick  black  .  1  ounce. 

Mastic  varnish .  £  „ 

Turpentine  . . .  1  „ 

Put  these  three  also  into  the  bottle,  and  mix  well  together. 

3.  Coat  the  stone  carefully  with  the  above  solution  by  pouring 
a  little  on  the  stone,  and  roll  over  with  a  clean  lithographic  roller 
till  it  has  evenly  and  thinly  spread  over  its  whole  surface,  which 
dries  in  a  short  time. 

4.  The  glass  negative  is  placed  collodion  side  next  the  stone, 
and  is  kept  from  shifting  by  being  stuck  down  by  gummed  paper 
round  the  edges.  Exposure — from  one  to  five  hours,  according  to 
strength  of  light. 

5.  After  exposure  remove  the  negative,  and  with  a  tuft  of  fine 
cotton  wool,  soaked  in  linseed  oil,  rub  gently  over  the  stone,  when 
the  parts  of  the  picture  not  acted  on  by  the  light  will  gradually 
come  away,  leaving  the  graduated  tints  quite  firm.  The  proofs 
now  shown  were  produced  by  this  process. 

G.  The  oil  is  now  cleaned  off  the  stone  to  prepare  it  for  etching, 
which  is  done  as  follows: — Take  a  tall  jug,  nearly  full  of  clean 
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water,  and  place  in  it  the  hydrometer  No.  1,  when  it  will  float  at 
0  ;  then  add  dissolved  gum-arabic,  mixing  it  well  till  it  floats  at  6  ; 
then  add  nitric  acid,  mixing  intimately  till  it  floats  at  7,  which  is 
the  strength  found  best  for  etching. 

Another  Manner. 

After  the  stone  has  been  prepared  as  before,  after  exposure,  it 
may  be  placed  in  a  bath  of  turpentine  or  naphtha,  keeping  the 
stone  in  motion  till  the  picture  is  developed. 

Another, 

By  which  very  good  pictures  have  been  got. 


Brunswick  black  . .  1  ounce. 

Copal  varnish  . . .  „ 

Mastic  ,,  . .  \  „ 

Turpentine  . . . .  \  » 


This  is  very  much  slower,  the  bichromate  of  potash  being  a  very 
great  accelerator. 

7.  With  shoemaker’s  resin — -or  common  pipe  clay  will  do — make 
an  embankment  round  the  edges  of  the  stone  about  one  inch  high 
(to  prevent  the  solution  running  over  the  sides  while  etching) ; 
pour  on  the  etching  solution,  and  let  it  remain  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes ;  wash  off  and  charge  with  ink  in  the  usual  way,  when  the 
printing  may  be  proceeded  with.  Care,  however,  must  he  taken 
that  the  stone  is  quite  cold  before  doing  so. 

Mr.  Gibbons  has  printed  as  many  as  between  2000  and  3000 
from  the  one  single  positive,  which  completed  a  business  order, 
and  as  many  more  could  easily  have  been  done,  as  the  condition 
of  the  stone  was  perfectly  good.  He  has  always  been  fortunate, 
having  scarcely  ever  failed  while  working  in  the  country. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  examine  the  various  steps  by  which 
photolithography  has  attained  to  its  present  position,  which  I  will 
just  glance  at. 

1.  M.  Niepce,  long  before  Talbot  or  Daguerre  found  out  their 
processes,  discovered  the  action  of  light  on  bitumen,  and  by  it 
etched  on  steel  plates.  Then  Ni5pce  de  St.  Victor  used  bitumen 
dissolved  in  essential  oil  of  lavender,  also  for  metal  plates ;  and 
shortly  after  Mr.  Macpherson,  of  Rome,  adapts  the  same  substance 
to  the  lithographic  stone,  and  takes  out  a  patent  for  photolitho¬ 
graphy  by  the  “bitumen”  mode. 

2.  In  1838-9,  Mr.  Mungo  Ponton,  of  Edinburgh,  observed  and 
pointed  out  the  peculiar  action  of  light  on  bichromate  of  potash, 
which  made  it  insoluble. 

1853.  Afterwards  Talbot  finds  that  it  is  the  organic  matter  which 
is  in  combination  with  the  bichromate  of  potash  which  becomes 
insoluble,  and  invents  engraving  by  that  process.  Pretsch  works 
on  a  similar  idea,  but  makes  a  matrix  from  which  he  electrotypes 
his  plates. 

1855.  Poitevin  is  the  first  to  use  the  bichromate  of  potash  for 
the  lithographic  stone. 

1859.  Asser,  of  Amsterdam,  invents  the  transfer  process.  It 
may  be  remarked  here  that  Sutton  noticed  that  printers’  ink,  put 
on  gelatine  paper,  would  come  away  if  soaked  in  water,  leaving 
the  paper  quite  clean. 

Then  Colonel  Sir  Henry  James  and  his  assistants  improved  upon 
Asscr's  mode  by  passing  through  the  press,  on  a  stone  charged 
with  re-transfer  ink,  the  exposed  paper,  instead  of  passing  the  ink 
roller  over  the  wet  paper,  after  the  parts  unaffected  by  the  light 
been  washed  away.  Mr.  Osborne  hit  upon  a  plan  almost 
identical  with  Colonel  James’s  simultaneously,  being,  at  the  same 
time,  unaware  of  Asser’s  plan. 

There  are  others  deserving  of  great  praise — Mr.  Pouncy  among 
the  rest — for  their  ingenuity;  but  the  names  mentioned  stand  out 
in  bold  relief  in  connection  with  the  different  modes. 

I  may  Mate  here  that  the  great  retarding  influence  to  photo¬ 
lithography  is  the  dread  of  coming  into  collision  with  “  patent” 
rights ;  and  I  think  it  is  a  great  pity  to  see  such  a  grasping  dispo¬ 
sition  shown  by  those  who  patent  the  various  modes,  especially 
as  they  are  themselves  so  much  indebted  to  those  genuine  liberal- 
ralnded  men  who  felt  it.  a  pleasure  to  give  to  the  photographic 
world  any  knowledge  they  themselves  possessed. 

I  may  State  that  I  became  ail  experimenter  after  seeing  Mac- 
>n’s  pictures,  which  were  exhibited  in  Glasgow  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  oi  the  British  Association,  in  185G  ;  but  being  afraid  of  patent 
rights,  I  gave  it  up,  as  the  safest  way  to  steer  clear  of  those  who 
intimated  that  proceedings  would  be  commenced  against  any 
infringement. 

k  I*  now  pretty  generally  believed  that  no  patent  is  valid  in  this 
country.  Should  such  he  the  case,  and  the  various  journals  would 
give  publicity  to  the  fact,  a  great  start  and  impetus  would  bo 
givt  a  to  it  ;  and  by  all  working  diligently  it  would  very  soon 
occupy  a  very  important  placo  iu  the  fine  arts. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL’ EXHIBITION 
PROM  A  FRENCH  POINT  OF  VIE  W.  * 

By  M.  E.  Fierlants. 

The  French  photographs  were  exhibited  at  the  International 
Exhibition  in  a  manner  calculated  to  afford  the  highest  satisfaction 
to  all  interested  therein.  They  occupied  an  excellent  position  in 
the  place  assigned  to  them ;  they  were  arranged  with  much  taste, 
and  in  such  a  way  as  to  please  every  one ;  the  effect  of  one  picture 
was  not  destroyed  by  proximity  to  another  with  which  it  did  not 
harmonise  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  arrangement  adopted  was  such 
as  to  make  one  subject  bring  another  into  bolder  relief,  and  the 
ensemble  was  perfect. 

On  entering  the  French  Photographic  Department  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  avoid  the  feeling  that  the  industrial  exhibition  was  being 
left  behind,  and  that  the  visitor  was  for  a  short  time  in  an  exhi¬ 
bition  of  objects  of  art ;  and  on  leaving  that  department  the  visi¬ 
tor  was  as  much  surprised  to  find  himself  among  bathing-tubs, 
ironmongery,  and  general  hardware,  and  altogether  out  of  his 
latitude. 

If  it  could  have  been  so  ordered — or  rather  if  the  will  had  ex¬ 
isted  so  to  order  it — that  the  photographs  of  all  countries  could 
have  been  shown  together  under  the  same  conditions,  what  an 
opportunity  it  would  have  afforded  of  making  the  most  interesting 
comparative  studies  !  Exhibited  in  the  same  manner,  illuminated 
with  the  same  judgment,  and  arranged  with  the  same  intelligence, 
the  photographs  of  all  nations  and  of  every  clime  might  have  been 
compared  ;  and  constituting,  as  they  then  would,  a  compendious 
exhibition  of  the  differing  tastes  of  various  artists,  they  would 
have  also  formed  an  admirable  study  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
chemical  products  comport  themselvesunder  various  circumstances. 
Does  it  not  seem  strange  to  see  portraits,  landscapes,  and  even 
photolithographs  from  New  Zealand  (the  very  Antipodes  1),  from 
Victoria,  from  Canada,  and  India  ?  Is  it  not  even  still  more  sur¬ 
prising  to  see  such  good  proofs  from  so  far,  while  neighbouring 
countries  show  such  mediocre  results? 

Finally,  with  the  photographs  arranged  as  they  were  at  the 
Universal  Exhibition,  eight  long  visits,  of  six  hours  each  at  least, 
were  necessary  to  see  them  even  in  the  most  cursory  manner;  and 
even  then  they  were  placed  in  such  different  circumstances  that  it 
was  impossible  to  make  a  just  comparison  of  their  respective 
merits.  In  fact,  France  was  well  placed  and  well  lighted,  as  also 
was  Italy.  Belgium  was  in  a  dark  hole  and  in  the  most  per¬ 
fect  disorder.  Prussia  and  Austria  were  also  on  the  ground 
floor ;  England  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  under  the  roof ;  the  others 
in  groups  of  thirty,  twenty,  ten,  and  sometimes  two  proofs 
were  disseminated  at  every  step  in  that  vast  building.  Thus 
the  greater  part  of  the  specimens  were  not  seen  by  the  public,  and 
a  guide  was  absolutely  necessary  for  those  amateurs  who  wished 
to  make  a  complete  inspection  of  photography  as  shown  at  the 
International  Exhibition. 

With  reference  to  the  enlargements  contained  therein,  it  may  be 
observed  that  they  formed  one  of  the  novelties  at  this  the  first 
Exhibition  at  which  such  things  have  been  shown;  and  that,  after 
the  noise  which  had  been  made,  it  might  have  been  reasonably 
expected  that  this  branch  of  our  art  would  have  been  represented 
by  an  immense  number  of  pictures,  hut  it  was  not  so. 

France  had  seven  or  eight  exhibitors  who  showed  enlargements, 
and  there  were,  at  the  outside,  not  more  than  twenty-five  for  the 
whole  Exhibition.  Some  of  these  proofs  were  remarkably  good, 
others  were  very  much  retouched  ;  speaking  generally,  however, 
they  were  wanting  in  sharpness,  and  were  either  of  a  bad  tone  or 
damaged. 


Erratum. — A  typographical  error  has  occurred  in  Mr.  Thomas  Ross’s 
advertisement  in  The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac,  which, 
although  a  blunder  obvious  to  every  photographic  reader,  we  desire  to 
correct  here  at  the  earliest  moment  after  the  Publisher’s  attention  has 
been  directed  to  it.  Instead  of  “  Ross’s  New  Acting  Triplets  ”  read 
“  Ross’s  New  Actinic  Triplets.” 

Death  from  Poison.— Caution. — On  the  26th  ult.  a  porter  in 
the  employ  of  Messrs.  Hopkin  and  Williams,  photographic  che¬ 
mists,  New  Cavendish  Street,  London,  drank  of  some  beer  which 
had  been  left  by  himself  and  fellow-workmen  under  the  counter 
after  partaking  of  it  on  Christmas  Eve :  immediately  afterwards  he 
fell  down  in  strong  convulsions  and  shortly  expired.  The  beer 
was  found  to  contain  strychnine,  but  whether  placed  there  by  the 
deceased  or  by  any  other  person  was  not  elicited  at  the  inquest, 
and  an  open  verdict  was  returned. 

*  From  La  Revue  Fhoiographique. 
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THE  NINTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC  SOCIETY  (LONDON). 

On  Saturday,  the  10th  instant,  the  private  view  of  one  of  the  most 
interesting  collections  of  photographs  that  have  hitherto  been 
gathered  together  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  British 
Artists,  in  Suffolk  Street,  Pall  Mall,  London  ;  and  on  Monday, 
the  12th  instant,  the  Exhibition  was  opened  to  the  public.  It  is 
notorious  that  now-a-days  private  views  are  more  crowded  than 
public  ones;  and,  despite  the  large  space  and  ample  accommodation 
in  the  rooms  at  present  occupied  by  the  Photographic  Society,  it 
was  not  at  all  times  easy  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  particular  speci¬ 
mens  to  which  one’s  attention  was  at  the  moment  directed.  The 
collection  is  indeed  a  large  one,  and  of  very  great  excellence,  up¬ 
wards  of  a  thousand  specimens  being  included,  not  reckoning  each 
carte  cle  visile  as  a  single  work  ;  for  though  the  numbers  in  the  cata¬ 
logue  do  not  amount  to  so  many,  there  are  numerous  instances  in 
which  four,  six,  and  sometimes  nine  ordinarv-sized  specimens  are 
defined  under  one  number. 

•  It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  hold  an 
exhibition  of  photographs  so  soon  after  the  closing  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Exhibition,  and  that  but  few  contributors  would  be  found 
willing  to  assist.  Our  own  opinion  was  so  diametrically  opposed 
to  such  a  view  that  we  advised  the  holding  of  an  Exhibition 
by  the  Photographic  Society  even  during  the  time  that  the 
International  Exhibition  was  open;  for  to  English  photographers 
the  display  (if  such  it  can  be  called)  at  South  Kensington  was 
absolutely  worse  than  useless.  The  present  gathering  shows  in 
pleasing  contrast  to  that  in  the  miserable  cock-loft  then  occupied. 
Here  one  can  see  the  works  exhibited  without  knocking  one’s  hat 
against  the  pictures  behind,  while  straining  the  neck  in  throwing 
the  head  back  in  order  to  get  an  oblique  view  of  a  frame  two  or 
three  feet  above  the  line  of  sight. 

At  the  time  when  the  “Notes  of  the  Month,”  published  in  our 
last,  were  written,  the  number  of  works  then  sent  in  was  com¬ 
paratively  small,  many  of  the  intending  contributors  having  been 
reprehensibly  late  in  forwarding  their  pictures ;  but  towards  the 
close  of  the  time  at  which  they  could  be  received  they  came  pour¬ 
ing  in.  The  result  of  this  has  been  that  besides  adding  materially 
and  unreasonably  to  the  labours  of  the  hanging  committee,  a 
large  number  of  specimens  has  been  necessarily  stowed  awa}r  in 
a  store-room,  in  addition  to  very  many  that  have  already  been 
returned  for  want  of  space  to  display  them,  although  the  space 
occupied  is  already  very  large  indeed. 

The  first  thing  that  arrested  our  attention  on  entering  the  room 
was  the  fact  that  there  were  but  few  pictures  of  a  large  size,  such 
as  we  used  to  find  formerly;  and  though  we  admit  that  it  detracts 
somewhat  from  the  coup  d'ccil  of  the  Exhibition  as  a  whole,  yet  we 
are  convinced  that  in  confining  their  efforts  to  the  production  of 
pictures  of  more  moderate  dimensions,  photographers  have  acted 
wisely.  Not  only  are  the  results  more  adapted  for  mounting  in 
alburns  and  storing  in  portfolios  than  the  more  cumbrous  sizes, 
but  the  optical  difficulties  involved  are  more  easily  surmounted, 
and  the  operator  is  not  distracted  by  the  thousand-and-one  petty 
annoyances  inseparable  from  the  manipulation  of  very  large  plates. 
The  majority  of  landscape  specimens  in  the  collection  now  open 
vary  from  9X7  inches  to  12  X  10  inches  in  dimensions. 

It  would  be  utterly  impossible  in  the  time  and  space  at  our  dis¬ 
posal  to  give,  in  the  present  number,  more  than  a  very  cursory 
notice  of  the  works  exhibited;  we  shall  therefore  not  attempt  to 
do  more  on  the  present  occasion  than  indicate  some  of  the  salient 
points  of  the  scene,  and  postpone  to  a  future  opportunity  more  de¬ 
tailed  criticism.  We  may,  however,  remark  that  the  number  of 
contributors,  as  well  as  of  specimens,  is  considerable,  and  that  the 
average  standard  of  excellence  is  decidedly  high.  Another  pleas¬ 
ing  feature  is  the  number  of  lady  contributors — one  of  whom,  the 
Viscountess  Hawarden,  ranks  second  to  none,  whether  professional 
or  amateur,  for  artistic  excellence  in  the  productions  exhibited. 
On  either  side  of  the  fireplace  are  some  small  frames  containing 
some  of  the  most  charming  figure  studies — for  though  they  are 
portraits,  undoubtedly  they  are  also  of  far  wider  interest  than  any 
portraits  can  be — which  we  remember  ever  to  have  seen.  Graceful 
pose,  delicate  play  of  light  in  every  gradation  of  half-tone,  fine 
chiaroscuro ,  with  unity  of  design,  are  amongst  the  many  ex¬ 
cellent  qualities  they  possess.  Were  this  lady  a  professional 
portraitist,  instead  of  a  fair  amateur,  she  would  not,  in  our  opinion, 
wait  long  without  gaining  both  fame  and  fortune. 


Immediately  over  the  fireplace,  in  a  well-merited  post  of 
honour,  is  Mr.  II.  P.  Robinson’s  composition,  Bringing  Horne  the 
May — certainly  one  of  the  most  ambitious  as  well  as  one 
of  the  most  successful  specimens  of  its  genus.  The  wooded 
background  is  in  this  picture  receding,  as  it  should  be  — with 
plenty  of  .atmosphere,  the  play  of  light  and  shade  on  the 
iaces  and  figures  of  the  girls  very  pleasing,  and  the  whole  pro¬ 
duction  one  well  deserving  of  both  honour  and  profit.  The  follow¬ 
ing  lines  from  Spencer  are  appended  to  the  picture  by  the  artist, 
and  appropriately  illustrate  the  subject : —  ; 

“  When  all  is  ycladde 

With  pleasaunce,  the  ground  with  grasse,  the  woods 
With  greene  leaves,  the  bushes  with  blosming  buds. 

Youngthe  folke  now  flocken  in  everywhere 
To  gather  May-buskets  and  smelling  brere; 

And  home  they  hasten  the  postes  to  dight 
And  all  the  kirke  pillours  eare  day  light 
With  hawthorne  buds.” 

A  description  of  the  picture  has  already  appeared  in  these  pages 
from  the  pen  of  our  Devonshire  special  correspondent,  and  we 
have  received  from  a  valued  contributor  the  following  stanzas  in 
its  honour,  which  we  may  appropriately  insert  here: — 

“TO  BRINGING  HOME  THE  MAY,”  AN  ART-PHOTOGRAPH 
BY  H.  P.  ROBINSON. 


“ - Life  went  a  maying 

With  Nature,  Hope,  and  Poesy, 

When  we  were  young!  ” — Coleridge. 

Ah !  golden  days,  life’s  May-time  !  as  we  gaze, 

Remembrance  wakes  sweet  thoughts  of  “  long  ago,” 

Like  as  forgotten  music  threads  the  maze 
Of  the  lone  heart’s  dark  corridors  below. 

Dear  child-gone  time  !  yet  doth  thy  mem’ry  glow 
With  tenderest  radiance ;  wreath’d  with  flowers, 

And  all  the  witch’ry  that  will  oft  endow 

The  Past — the  far  away  life’s  morning  hours  ! 

Seen  through  the  mists  of  time,  with  glory,  never  ours. 

—A  band  of  peasant-girls,  at  break  of  day, 

Bathed  in  a  golden  sheen  of  sunrise  glow. 

Soft  streams  of  light  about  young  faces  play, 

Near  which  the  sweet  May-blossoms  sweeter  show. 

The  perfume-laden  gale  scarce'stirs  one  tress 

Of  soft  brown  hair,  shading  deep  violet  eyes, 

And  forest-flowers  cluster  like  stars  ;  nor  less, 

Albeit  heard  not,  strains  of  song  arise : 

We  know  birds  could  not  choose  but  sing  ’neath  bright  May  skies. 

A  simple  scene  :  the  rural  poesy 

England’s  green  lanes  whilom  might  often  show, 

Th’  idyllic  grace, — the  subtle  harmony, 

Nature  doth  ever  on  her  own  bestow. 

Yet,  if  if  touch  one  chord  to  mem’ry  dear, 

Ask  not  a  loftier  theme — Enough !  for  thee. 

Nor  idly  cavil  at  the  moans,  nor  fear. 

E’en  as  the  youthful  sapling  to  the  tree, 

So  is  the  present  fulness  to  the  yet  To  Be.  S.  T. 

Mr.  Robinson  also  contributes  some  other  minor  specimens, 
amongst  which  we  notice  two  pleasing-  ones  near  the  door  of 
entrance,  both  vignetted,— the  May  Queen  and  the  May  Gatherer. 

On  the  side  of  the  room  facing  the  fireplace  there  are  three 
large  Fames,  each  containing  nine  pictures,  which  cannot  fail  of 
arresting  the  attention  of  the  most  casual  observer.  These  are  by 
Lieut. -Col.  Stuart  Wortley,  and  consist  of  instantaneous  pictures 
of  considerable  size,  including  some  of  the  most  beautiful  sky  and 
atmospheric  effects,  after  the  manner  of  Wilson,  but  on  a  larger 
scale  than  he  usually  publishes.  Mr.  Wilson,  as  a  professional 
photographer,  prudently  addresses  himself  to  an  extensive  clien- 
telle ;  but  the  distinguished  amateur  whose  productions  are  now 
under  notice,  not  being  dependent  upon  the  public  for  remunera¬ 
tion,  can  afford  to  disregard  all  considerations  but  those  connected 
with  the  advancement  of  our  art.  This  is  one  of  the  many 
advantages  which  professionals  derive  from  admixture  of  the 
amateur  element  in  their  avocations.  Amateurs  act  as  pioneers 
in  the  way  of  progress,  and,  moreover,  promote  a  demand  for  the 
fruit  of  the  labours  of  professionals.  Colonel  Wortley’s  productions 
are  all  of  very  great  merit.  Perhaps  those  labelled  Clouds,  and 
Sunrise  over  Vesuvius,  are  the  most  extraordinary  cloud  subjects  ymt 
attained.  Highly  picturesque  and  effective,  also,  ar  e  Shrimp  Catchers 
at  Sunrise,  a  Wave  Rolling  In,  and  Morning  after  the  Eruption  of 
Vesuvius  in  1861.  These  are  some  of  the  gems  of  the  Exhibition. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  more  than  usually  artistic  produc¬ 
tions,  we  must  not  omit  noticing  one  near  the  door  on  the  left  side 
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as  you  enter  the  large  room  :  it  is  designated  Footsteps  of  Angels,  by 
Messrs.  Bullock  Brothers.  An  old  man  and  his  daughter  are  sitting- 
over  the  fire,  the  light  from  which  illumines  the  faces  of  both  with 
a  Rembrandtish  effect,  very  telling  indeed,  and  cleverly  managed. 
Further  on  in  the  centre  are  two  studies,  forming  a  pair,  entitled 
Mischief  and  Startled ,  by  the  same  artists  as  the  preceding.  In  the 
first  is  a  young  girl  asleep  on  a  sofa,  while  another,  in  walking  cos¬ 
tume,  with  a  bouquet  in  her  hand,  is  tickling  the  face  of  the  sleeper 
with  one  of  the  delicate  leaves.  In  the  other,  the  troubler  of  repose 
has  roused  her  slumbering  friend,  and  drawn  back  out  of  the  imme¬ 
diate  range  of  vision  of  the  other,  who  has  thrown  herself  over  in 
an  attitude  of  surprise.  The  idea  is  good,  but  the  execution  is  onty 
partially  successful.  The  girl  supposed  to  be  sleeping  is  evidently 
awake,  which  would  be  evident  to  an  observant  eye  if  the  hand  only 
were  visible,  the  fingers  being  in  a  state  of  tension  that  could  not 
consist  with  a  body  in  perfect  repose. 

We  are  much  pleased  to  find  a  goodly  show  of  Mr.  Francis 
Bedford’s  delightful  works.  There  are  many  that  we  have  already 
noticed  from  the  collection  illustrative  of  his  Eastern  tour  in  the 
suite  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  their  present 
arrangement  by  no  means  detracts  from  their  beauty.  There  are 
in  addition  many  new  subjects,  some  of  which  we  very  much 
admire,  especially  the  Vale  of  Neath ,  St.  Catherine's  Cave ,  Tenby , 
Cheddar  Cliffs ,  and  A  Devonshire  Lane.  We  observe  with  satis¬ 
faction  that  several  are  marked  as  being  the  property  of  the 
City  of  London  National  Art-Union — a  fact  indicative  of  the  ad¬ 
vancing  estimation  in  which  our  art  is  held.  Any  collection 
deficient  in  Mr.  Bedford’s  works  would  be  wanting  in  a  feature  that 
no  other  person  could  supply — not  even  Mr.  Stephen  Thompson, 
who,  probably  from  frequently  working  with  Mr.  Bedford,  is  im¬ 
bued  with  somewhat  of  his  spirit,  just  as  musicians  who  often 
perform  together  contract  a  similar  style,  or,  at  any  rate,  styles 
somewhat  akin  to  each  other.  Mr.  Stephen  Thompson  has  recently 
been  working  in  Northumberland  and  Cumberland,  and  brought 
away  many  reminiscences  of  the  Border  districts,  including  Dry- 
burgh,  Jedburgh,  and  Kelso  Abbeys;  Bamborough,  Richmond,  and 
Warkwortb  Castles;  Durham  Cathedral,  &c.,  &c. — most  of  which 
appear  in  the  present  Exhibition.  The  name  of  Thompson 
naturally  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  contributions  of 
Mr.  C.  Thurston  Thompson,  whose  style  differs  from  that  of 
his  namesake  as  widely  as  light  from  darkness.  This  gentle¬ 
man  we  regard  as  the  English  archpriest  of  reproductions,  in 
justification  of  which  opinion  we  have  only  to  point  to  the 
magnificent  display  of  his  photographs  from  Turner’s  paintings, 
which  will  be  found  near  the  door  leading  into  the  small  room  con¬ 
taining  the  coloured  photographs.  These  reproductions  are  truly 
marvellous  for  their  perfect  rendering  of  the  spirit  of  the  artist, 
and  form  a  striking  contrast  to  those  of  another  exhibitor  who  has 
attempted  similar  subjects.  That  of  the  Temeraire  being  Towed  to 
her  last  Moorings  is,  perhaps,  la  creme  de  la  creme.  We  shall  no 
doubt  lay  ourselves  open  to  adverse  criticism  when  we  assert — 
what  is  nevertheless  the  fact — that  we  prefer  some  of  Mr.  Thurston 
Thompson’s  photographs  to  the  original  paintings.  But  we  give 
a  reason.  In  the  originals  the  glaring  colours  perplex  us,  so 
that  we  miss  the  poetic  feeling  intended  to  be  conveyed  ;  but  in 
these  interpretations  in  monochrome  we  lose  that  confusion,  and 
rejoice  in  the  composition  and  chiaroscuro.  Of  this  we  feel  quite 
assured,  that  Mr.  Thompson’s  labours  will  tend  to  spread  still 
more  widely  the  fame  of  the  celebrated  painter. 

Air.  Vernon  Heath  comes  out  in  full  force  this  year,  both  in  the 
quantity  and  also  in  the  quality  of  his  productions.  Though  not 
exclusively  confined  to  that  spot,  the  bulk  of  his  pictures  will  be 
found  on  the  side  of  the  fireplace  towards  the  spectator’s  left  hand. 
Some  of  the  scenes  exhibited  we  have  before  seen  in  the  artist’s 
studio:  others  are  new.  But  most,  if  not  all,  are  charming;  and 
we  find  it  difficult  to  name  one  or  two  as  pre-eminent  in  excellence, 
so  generally  good  arc  they  all.  We  shall  therefore  postpone 
detailed  notice  until  a  future  opportunity.  There  is  one  slight 
error  to  which  we  would  draw  the  attention  of  Mr.  Heath,  and 
which  we  are  convinced  so  observant  a  gentleman  needs  but  to 
have  pointed  out  to  avoid  in  future — we  mean  the  introduction 
of  Lie  small  gilt  line  in  the  mount  of  most  of  his  landscapes, 
which  mars  the  effect  of  all  to  which  it  is  appended,  but  especially 
in  the.  vignetted  subjects,  which,  instead  of  melting  away,  as  it 
were,  into  mere  blank  paper,  are  in  effect  circumscribed  and  limited 
by  this,  simple  line.  In  two  contiguous  frames  the  pictures  are 
respectively  with  and  without  this  line,  and  are  so  placed  that 
comparison  is  inevitable  :  the  appearance  is  very  much  in  favour 
of  the  specimens  without  the  line,  irrespective  of  the  subjects 
themselves. 


While  on  the  subject  of  mounts  we  cannot  forbear  noticing,  also, 
the  detrimental  effect  produced  by  two  other  breaches  of  good 
taste  by  the  introduction  of  unnecessary  distractions.  One  is  the 
appendage  of  the  words  “  Amateur  Photographic  Association,”  in 
heavy  type,  below  a  considerable  number  of  pictures  contributed 
by  that  body  ;  the  other  is  the  impress  of  the  Royal  Arms  in  print¬ 
ing  ink  rather  prominently  on  the  mount  above  the  pictures  of  the 
London  Stereoscopic  Company,  the  photographs  of  which  firm 
form  a  compact  mass  in  the  angle  corresponding  to  that  where 
Mr.  Thurston  Thompson’s  productions  are  situated.  One  of  the 
pictures  is  without  the  Royal  Arms,  and  the  contrast  with  the 
others  is  palpably  in  its  favour.  No  doubt  the  words  “Amateur 
Photographic  Association”  have  been  appended  with  the  best 
motive — that  of  not  claiming  to  himself  any  personal  merit  by  the 
exhibitor,  Mr.  Melhuish  ;  but  it  is  an  aesthetic  error,  nevertheless. 
There  is  no  objection  to  the  addition  of  the  words;  but,  like  the 
arms  above  noticed,  they  mar  the  pictorial  appearance.  The  best 
method  in  these  and  similar  instances,  where  it  is  deemed  desirable 
to  have  certain  words  or  devices  affixed  to  the  paper  or  card-mount, 
is  to  impress  them  by  means  of  a  raised  embossed  stamp,  merely  im¬ 
pressing  the  paper  without  the  addition  of  ink  or  colour  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  Dixon  Piper  has  some  excellent  landscapes,  but  what  we 
admire  still  more  are  some  studies  of  weeds  of  various  kinds. 

Mr.  Russell  Gordon  contributes  several  characteristic  and  charm¬ 
ing  English  lane  scenes ;  and  Mr.  Morgan,  of  Bristol,  many  of  his 
gems  of  landscape-art,  in  his  familiar  style. 

Mr.  Mudd  and  Mr.  Spode  both  send  some  specimens,  but  they  do 
not  appear  in  full  strength  on  the  present  occasion. 

Mr.  Annan,  of  Glasgow,  exhibits  some  very  fine  landscape  sub¬ 
jects,  of  great  photographic  excellence  and  high  artistic  merit. 
His  works  are  but  little  known  in  London ;  but  from  this  time  forth 
he  must  take  rank  amongst  our  first-class  artists.  The  dimensions 
of  his  pictures  are  generally  larger  than  the  majority  of  those  in 
this  Exhibition.  Mr.  White  has,  on  the  other  hand,  reduced  tho 
scale  upon  which  he  has  been  working,  and,  in  our  opinion,  it  has 
been  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  results  obtained.  The  pictures 
he  exhibits  are  all  pleasing. 

Mr.  Manwaring  has  contributed  many  of  his  beautiful  portraits 
of  flowers. 

Messrs.  Fothergill  and  Branfil  show  some  well-executed  scenes 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Genoa. 

Lady  Joscelyne  and  Mrs.  Verschoyle  are  amongst  our  landscape 
photographists  of  repute  :  and  there  are  some  very  nice  small¬ 
sized  landscapes  by  Mr.  Mayland,  of  Cambridge. 

Mr.  Rouch  exhibits,  also,  some  well-executed  small-sized  land¬ 
scapes,  and  Mr.  Monkliouse  illustrates  a  method  of  “putting  in 
skies.”  Mr.  Hanson,  of  Leeds,  shows  a  few  of  his  productions  of 
high  merit,  noticed  before  in  these  pages.  Mr.  Penny,  of  Chelten¬ 
ham,  illustrates  the  advantage  of  fuming  the  sensitised  albume- 
nised  paper  with  ammonia,  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Anthony,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Lucas,  of  the  firm  of  Lucas  Brothers,  contributes  two  or 
three  genre  subjects,  one  of  which  possesses  considerable  merit, 
and  will,  no  doubt,  attract  a  full  share  of  attention  at  the  present 
crisis  ;  it  is  entitled  Hard  Times ,  and  illustrates  the  nakedness  of 
the  land  in  a  poor  workman’s  cottage.  Mr.  Brownrigg,  of  Dublin, 
has  sent  some  photographs  of  a  Hawthorn  Grove  in  Phoenix  Parle , 
which  are  vigorous  and  charming  productions. 

We  have  said  nothing  yet  about  the  portraits.  M.  Claudet  is  a 
large  contributor,  and  we  need  scarcely  add,  to  those  acquainted 
with  his  skill,  that  most  of  them  are  graceful  and  artistic  produc¬ 
tions — many  of  them  very  fine.  His  enlargements  we  do  not 
admire,  especially  the  Gorgon's  Head  over  the  doorway ;  for  when 
untouched  they  are  so  deficient  in  definition  as  to  be  highly  un¬ 
satisfactory,  and  when  painted  we  cannot  regard  them  any  longer 
as  photographs. — Whilst  alluding  to  enlarged  specimens  we  may 
as  well  note  others  of  this  class. 

Mr.  Stuart,  of  Glasgow,  has  sent  the  best  untouched  specimens 
that  we  have  yet  seen  from  any  one  ;  and  we  must  candidly  admit 
that  they  are  really  good,  in  spite  of  the  theoretical  objection  to 
his  method  of  producing  them,  so  far  as  some  of  the  optical  points 
involved  are  concerned.  We  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that, 
were  he  to  eliminate  these,  his  manipulation  is  so  excellent  that 
his  results  would  then  leave  absolutely  nothing  to  be  desired. 

A  landscape  enlargement  by  Mr.  Ponting  is  not  satisfactory. 

Some  enlarged  portraits  by  Mr.  Amos,  of  Dover,  are  so  coloured 
that  nothing  of  the  originals  remain.  In  one  instance,  however 
there  are  coloured  and  plain  pictures  adjoining,  representing  the 
same  two  ladies,  and  the  inevitable  conclusion  is  that,  if  t 
colour  improves  the  picture,  it  spoils  the  likeness. 
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Mr.  Mayall  also  comes  out  with  coloured  enlarged  portraits. 

Mr.  Williams  does  not  depart  from  his  well-known  excellent 
style,  and  he  acts  wisel}r.  His  reputation  in  his  own  particular 
class  of  portrait  is  unassailable. 

We  are  rejoiced  to  iind  Mr.  Hennah  once  more  an  exhibitor. 
Fine  as  his  portraits  used  to  he  he  has  improved  upon  them  ;  some 
of  his  portraits  of  children  are  really  admirable. 

Mr.  Jeffrey’s  portraits  of  Thomas  Carlyle  and  Tennyson  are  sure 
to  attract  a  large  share  of  attention. 

Mr.  A.  Brothers  has  sent  several  specimens  of  his  grouped 
portraits  of  leading  members  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  &c. 

Mr.  Cooper,  jun.,  has  contributed  some  of  his  best  specimens  of 
printing  on  resinised  paper. 

We  have  not  half  exhausted  our  notes,  which  we  took,  by  the  way, 
with  little  or  no  aid  from  the  catalogue,  and  which  we  have  been 
writing  from  in  the  same  desultory  manner  that  we  noted  them 
down  ;  but  space  warns  us  that  we  must  bring  our  observations  to 
a  close. 

Of  carbon  prints,  of  various  kinds  of  foreign  contributions,  and 
of  several  ingenious  adaptations  and  modifications  of  our  various 
j  processes,  as  well  as  of  stereoscopes  and  apparatus  of  all  kinds,  we 
must  postpone  notice  to  a  future  occasion.  We  will  only  add,  in 
i  conclusion,  that  visitors  will  find  their  time  pass  quickly  away  in 
I  examining  the  collection,  and  that  they  must  be  indeed  hard  to 
please  if  they  do  not  find  very  much  to  gratify  their  taste. 


THE  APPLICATION  OP  PHOTOGSAPHY  TO  THE  MAGIC 
LANTERN,  EDUCATIONALLY  CONSIDERED.* 

By  Samuel  IIighley,  F.G.S.,  F.C.S.,  &c. 

It  ma}’’  seem  strange  (to  some  presumptuous)  that  anyone  should 
wish  a  learned  Society  to  give  an  evening’s  consideration  to  that 
reminiscence  of  the  nursery,  the  gallant  show— to  that  toy  of 
|  ourboyhood,  the  Magic  Lantern.  Many  scientific  phenomena,  when 
!  first  discovered,  either  from  their  remarkability  or  beauty,  have 
I  excited  much  interest  in  the  popular  mind,  but  have  only  been 
regarded  by  it  as  pleasing  toys,  till  in  the  course  of  time  their 
practical  value  has  been  discovered,  and  they  have  been  ranked 
thereafter  in  the  list  of  applied  sciences. 

Such  was  the  globe  of  water,  magnifying  in  distorted  form  the 
fly  or  flower,  till  in  the  hands  of  Science  it  sprung  into  that 
exquisite  refinement  on  optical  knowledge,  the  Microscope,  that 
discoverer  of  hidden  Worlds  and  Life,  and  theseator  form  of  disease 
within  the  inmost  walls  of  the  human  frame.  Such  was  the  Kaleido¬ 
scope — the  tin  case  with  its  bits  of  coloured  glass,  regarded  long 
only  as  a  wonder  from  the  fair — till  in  practical  hands  we  find  our¬ 
selves  indebted  to  its  aid  for  many  of  the  beautiful  geometric 
designs  which  ornament  our  walls  or  floors. 

So  likewise  the  camera-obscura.  the  discovery  of  Baptista  Porta, 
of  Padua,  till  the  progress  of  chemical  knowledge  revealed  to 
us  the  means  of  fixing  its  fleeting  shadows  ;  and  even  then  its 
products,  together  with  its  adjunct,  the  stereoscope,  was  little 
thought  of  in  its  most  valuable  practical  bearings  ;  but  of  late,  how¬ 
ever,  this  has  rapidly  impressed  itself  upon  us,  though  we  cannot  as 
yet  even  see  the  limits  of  its  Educational  utility. 

In  Microscopy,  Natural  History,  Physiological  and  Pathological 
research,  what  an  invaluable  agent  does  Photography  prove  !  For 
Nature  here  depicts  herself  with  her  own  pencil,  and,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  ere  long,  from  her  own  palette,  and  in  this  resides  one  of 
its  greatest  values,  for  truthfulness  is  ensured,  and  our  studies 
delineated  with  a  faithful  and  unbiassed  hand- — with  what  minute¬ 
ness  ot  detail,  the  photographs  I  shall  exhibit  will  bear  witness. 

But  I  trust  that  I  shall  be  able  to  prove  this  evening,  to  many 
who  maj'  not  previously  have  given  attention  to  the  subject,  that 
the  Magic  Lantern  is  likewise,  with  attention,  destined  to  become 
an  instrument  of  great  Educational  value.  We  are  most  of  us 
aware  that  Natural  History  designs  have  been  produced  by  the 
ordinary  magic  lantern  colourist;  and  many  such  subjects,  even 
produced  with  care,  have  made  us  exclaim  with  Polonius  that  the 
representations  have  been  “very  likea  whale!”  Undoubtedly,  many 
subjects  painted  for  the  lantern  are  really  artistic  productions; 
but  can  the  best  artist  for  one  moment  pretend  to  cope  with  Dame 
Nature  in  her  artistic  moods?  Can  any  artist  (even  if  he  be  a  pre- 
Raffaelite)  for  one  moment  hope  to  introduce  the  amount  of  detail 
she,  with  her  undulating  brushes  of  light,  fixes  upon  the  film  her 
assistant,  the  chemist,  has  prepared  for  her?  For  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  while  the  artist  delights  in  broad  effects,  the  natural¬ 
ist  regards  detail  as  a  sine  qua  non — their  aims  being  different ;  and  it 
*  Read  a  B  me  eting  ^the  Photographic  Society  of  London,  January  6th,  1863. 


must  be  patent  to  every  one,  that  while  the  painted  views  to  which 
we  have  long  been  accustomed  meet  every  requirement,  where  mere 
amusement  is  concerned,  photographic  transparencies  on  glass  will 
be  the  great  means  by  which  tlie  Magic  Lantern  will  be  rendered 
subservient  to  the  purposes  of  instruction. 

Although  many  persons  in  private  have  employed  photographs 
for  the  magic  lantern,  I  believe  that  to  Messrs.  Negretti  and 
Zambra  the  honour  is  due  of  having  first  produced  for  public  sale 
subjects  of  geographical  and  artistic  interest  specially  prepared 
for  the  lantern ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  besides  myself 
has  entered  upon  this  branch  of  trade  with  special  Educational 
aims.  I  have  long  been  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the 
lecturer  on  Botany,  Zoology,  Microscopy,  Geology,  Astronomy, 
and  even  on  Pathology,  would  welcome  as  a  boon  truthful  tran¬ 
scripts  of  nature  that  could  be  packed  in  a  small  space,  and  then 
shown  on  a  scale  to  arrest  attention  in  the  student.  This  idea  is 
actuated  by  no  showman’s  feeling ;  for  all  persons  who  have  had 
any  experience  in  scientific  educational  matters  know  the  value 
of  appealing  to  the  eye.  Book  knowledge,  or  that  experience 
gained  even  from  the  most  graphic  description,  is  of  little  value 
to  the  student  who  would  become  a  true  naturalist.  He  must  see 
— if  possible,  handle — the  objects  of  his  study.  The  next  best 
thing  to  this  is  to  be  familiar  with  the  most  accurate  delineations 
of  the  forms  he  wishes  to  become  acquainted  with  ;  and  here  Pho¬ 
tography  offers  her  aid,  and  the  Magic  Lantern  popularises  her 
efforts. 

But  the  naturalist  is  not  the  only  favoured  teacher:  the  art- 
professor  may  likewise  avail  himself  of  these  aids  to  education,  and 
so  may  the  teacher  of  literature.  In  high-pressure  steam  days 
like  these  the  student  has  enough  to  do  to  make  himself  familiar 
with  all  that  he  is  expected  to  be  acquainted  Avith  ;  and  if  he  reall}'’ 
meets  all  the  requirements  of  the  Board  of  Education  Examiners, 
he  ought  to  rank  as  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world.  But,  by  the. 
aid  of  Photography  and  the  Magic  Lantern  (would  that  we  could 
find  some  more  scientific,  if  not  so  familiar,  a  name  for  our  instru¬ 
ment),  teachers  could  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone  ;  for,  while 
they  were  familiarising  their  pupils  with  the  peculiarities  of  stylo 
of  eminent  artists,  they  might  simultaneously  convey  to  them  the 
leading  features  in  the  works  of  celebrated  authors  such  artists  had 
illustrated.  Thus  I  shall  presently  show  on  the  screen  how  Kaul- 
bach’s  wonderful  style  and  Goethe’s  bitter  satire  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  photographic  illustrations  to  Reynard  the  Fox.  Again, 
how  Hogarth  and  morality  may  be  combined  in  the  counterparts 
of  the  celebrated  engravings  of  the  Good  and  Idle  Apprentices  ;  and 
how  the  great  stories  of  the  Bible  maybe  illustrated  simultaneousU 
with  dissertations  on  the  bold  and  vigorous  style  of  Sclmorr.  I 
shall  also  show  how  the  singing-master  may  avail  himself  of  our 
method,  so  as  to  place  the  words  and  music  of  a  hymn,  or  other 
appropriate  song,  before  a  choir  when  such  subjects  as  Schnorr’s 
Bible  Pictures  are  being  exhibited  in  the  dark. 

And  now  as  to  the  means  by  which  we  accomplish  our  purpose. 
In  the  first  place,  the  negatives  may  be  those  of  the  usual  charac¬ 
ter;  but,  if  taken  expressly  for  the  lantern,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  pictures  should  be  included  within  circles. 
Whenever  it  is  possible,  the  negatives  should  be  taken  from  nature, 
animate  or  inanimate  ;  but  there  are  many  cases  where  this  is  im¬ 
possible,  and  when  a  diagramatic  treatment  of  the  subject  is  desi¬ 
rable.  This  specially  holds  good  with  many  oceanic  forms  of  life  ; 
for,  when  out  of  a  sufficient  bulk  of  their  native  element,  they  col¬ 
lapse  and  look  anything  but  “  from  the  life.” 

Again,  from  the  rarity  of  the  subject  desired,  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  resort  to  plates;  but  no  expense  should  be  spared  to  pro¬ 
cure  them  from  the  works  of  the  best  authorities,  and  in  such  a 
style  of  execution  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the  Ray  and 
Palaeontological  Societies.  Where  negatives  of  microscopic  objects 
have  to  be  secured  we  must  adopt  one  of  several  arrangements  that 
are  founded  on  a  common  principle,  which  I  shall  describe. 

Wherever  works  ol  art  are  to  be  represented,  thenegatives  should 
be  taken  from  the  originals,  so  that  the  characteristic  touch  of  the 
artist  be  insured. 

[The  author  then  proceeded  to  describe  the  processes  and  appara¬ 
tus  employed  for  obtaining  positive  transparencies,  and  the  various 
sources  of  light,  lanterns,  and  apparatus  best  suited  for  projecting 
the  lantern  views  upon  the  screen,  which  we  shall  give  with 
numerous  illustrations  in  our  next  number.  Mr.  Higlfley  after¬ 
wards  exhibited  the  following  views  upon  a  screen  of  large 
diameter : — ] 

SCIENTIFIC  SUBJECTS. 

Geological. — Penrhyn  Slate  Quarries — Silurian  Formation.  The 
Crater  of  Etna — Volcanic.  Palaeontological. — Fossil  Pterodac- 
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tyle  of  the  Solenhofen  Limestone.  Restorations  of  Pterodactyle 
by  Waterhouse  Hawkins — of  the  Wealden  Epoch  by  Professor 
Unger.  Botanical. — Phyteleptas  macrocarpus ,  or  the  Ivory  Palm 
— Group  of  Japanese  Fruit.*  Zoological. — Fredericella  Sultana 
(Poly zoa) —Sepia  officianalis,  or  Cuttle  Fish  (Cephalopoda) — Rhizos- 
toma  Cuverii,  or  Jelly  Fish  (Hydrozoa).  Astronomical. — The 
Moon  at  full.  Ethnological. — A  Japanese  Family.*  Osteologi- 
cal. — Skull  of  European.  Microscopical. — Pinnularia  (Diato- 
macea) — Flea  of  the  Hedgehog — Parisite  of  the  Flea  of  the  Hedge¬ 
hog — Acarus  of  the  Hedgehog — Acarus  of  the  Sparrow — Section 
of  Tooth  of  Labyrinthodon.  Geographical. — Views  of  the  Falls 
of  Niagara  (from  the  negatives  of  Mr.  England).  Biographical. 
— The  Princess  Alexandra. 

ARTISTIC  SUBJECTS. 

Kaulbach’s  Illustrations  to  “Reynard  the  Fox.” 

Goethe’s  poem  of  ReincJce  Fuchs  was  thus  epitomised  by  Mr. 
Ilighley. 

View  1.  King  Noble  the  Lion  summons  all  animals,  both  great 
and  small,  to  his  Court  at  the  Feast  of  Whitsuntide.  2.  Reynard 
the  Fox,  conscious  of  evil  doings,  thinks  it  better  to  stay  at  home 
and  enjoy  his  otium  cum  dignitate.  3.  Sir  Isegrim  the  Wolf, 
Frizepate  the  Poodle,  Tybalt  the  Cat,  and  Fang  the  Panther, 
all  bear  witness  against  their  neighbour  Reynard ;  but  Grey¬ 
beard  the  Badger,  his  nephew  and  only  friend  at  Court,  swears 
that  Reynard  is  leading  a  most  irreproachable  life,  and  that 
his  accusers  were  themselves  accomplices  in  his  former  misdeeds. 
Unfortunately  Chanticleer  the  Cock  arrives  with  a  fresh  grievance 
and  the  body  of  his  favourite  daughter  Greyleg,  who  has  been 
foully  garotted  unto  death  by  Reynard.  4.  The  Cock  depicts  how 
Reynard  with  sanctified  mien  gained  access  to  the  bosom  of  his 
family  ere  he  treacherously  betrayed  his  trust.  5.  The  King  sends 
Bruin  the  Bear  to  summons  Reynard  to  answer  for  this  crime.  6. 
Reynard,  however,  on  the  way  leads  Bruin  into  a  trap  by  raising 
visions  of  unlimited  honey  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  and  makes  his  way 
home,  while  Bruin  meets  with  an  overpowering  reception.  7.  King- 
Noble,  greatly  enraged  athisfirst  ambassador’s  mishap,  sendsTybalt 
to  command  Rc3Tnard’s  attendance,  trusting  thatWit  and  Wisdom  ma3r 
accomplish  what  Strength  failed  in.  8.  Tybalt  fares  no  better,  and 
Greybeard  undertakes  to  bring  him  before  the  King  by  force — of 
pei' suasion.  To  him  Reynard  makes  confession  of  how  he  led 
Isegrim  to  commit  a  fowl  murder,  and  thus  talce  a  false  step  in 
life.  9.  Reynard  brought  to  trial,  unable  to  contend  against  the 
charges  brought  against  him  by  bird  and  beast,  is  condemned  to 
death.  10.  But  in  his  last  dying  speech  and  confession  Reynard 
turns  the  tables  on  his  enemies,  and  by  a  story  of  buried  treasure, 
of  which  he  induces  Puss  the  timid  Hare  to  swear  he  knows  the 
hiding  place,  manages  to  gull  the  King,  and  save  his  own  neck. 

11.  Having  thus  risen  in  royal  favour,  and  secured  the  imprison¬ 
ment  of  his  foes,  he  determines  to  make  a  pilgrimage  (to  get  out 
of  harms  way),  and  receives  an  earnest  exhortation  from  Bellyn 
the  Prelate  Ram.  12.*  Bellyn  and  Puss  accompany  him  on  the 
way,  and  inducing  the  latter  to  pay  his  wife  a  lying-in  visit  at  his 
residence  in  the  Cave  of  Malepartus,  he  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  of  making  a  meal  of  his  unsuspecting  victim. 

12.  Bellyn,  unaware  of  the  fate  of  his  companion,  is  induced  by 
Reynard  to  take  back  a  missive  to  the  King,  which  proves  to  be 
(when  the  wallet  is  opened)  the  head  of  poor  Puss.  King  Noble, 
in  his  wrath,  sacrifices  Bellyn  as  a  peace-offering  to  Bruin  and 
Isegrim,  who  he  releases  from  prison  imtanter.  13.  The  Court 
holds  a  festival  to  do  homage  to  Bruin  and  Isegrim,  who  are  rein¬ 
stated  in  royal  favour.  14.  Reynard,  again  induced  by  Greybeard 
to  go  to  Court  to  clear  his  character,  takes  a  tender  farewell  of  his 
family.  15.  Dame  Ruckenaw,  the  she-ape  and  favourite  monthly 
nurse  in  the  King’s  family,  pleads  Reynard’s  cause.  1G.  Reynard 
applies  the  fable  of  the  Ass,  the  Man,  and  the  Spaniel  to  his  own 
case.  17.  And  reminds  the  King  of  how  his  father,  who  was  in  the 
medical  profession,  through  his  skill  saved  the  life  of  thcKing’s  sire. 
18.  And  relates  ho  whis  arch  enemy,  Isegrim,  got  himself  into  trouble 
in  the  baboon's  den  by  using  nncourteous  language  to  her  and  her 
family.  19.  Isegrim  having  challenged  Reynard  to  mortal  combat, 
Beynard  prepares  himself  both  inwardly  and  outwardly  for  the  en¬ 
counter,  under  the gnidanceof  I  )ame  Ruckenaw.  20.  In  the  contest 
Reynard  (by  means  of  his  tail  moistened  and  draggled  on  the 
ground;  throws  dust  in  the  eyes  of  his  enemy,  till,  having  blinded 
him.  ho  falls  upon  him  tooth  and  nail,  and  thus  gains  the 
victory  over  Isegrim.  21.  Bang  victorious,  all  the  beasts,  of 
course,  hail  Reynard  as  a  conqueror:  some  Ass  recites  an  ode, 
lauding  his  mental,  moral,  and  bodily  excellencies  ;  and  even  the 

•  From  the  negatives  of  Messrs.  Nogretti  and  Zamira. 


ladies  look  upon  him  with  eyes  of  favour.  22.  King  Noble  confers 
upon  him  the  highest  dignities  of  the  Animal  Kingdom.  23. 
During  which  time  Isegrim,  surrounded  by  his  family  and  friends, 
suffers  mortal  agony.  24.  Reynard,  overwhelmed  with  honours, 
retires  into  the  joys  of  domestic  life. —  The  Life  of  Christ  from 
Schnorr’s  Bible  Pictures,  Hogarth’s  Good  and  Idle  Apprentices , 
and  Hogarth’s  Finis,  concluded  the  scries. 

- -v- - 

THE  POSITION  OE  PHOTOGRAPHY  AS  A  FINE  ART.* 

By  William  Traquair,  Edinburgh  . 

In  examining  the  beauties  of  photographic  representations — the  second 
division  of  my  paper — I  propose  to  group  the  subject  under  the  following 
heads : — 

1st.  Representations  where  the  picturesque  is  the  leading  element 
of  beaut3r. 

2nd.  Representations  of  architecture.  And 

3rd.  Representations  of  nature  in  simple  beaut3’. 

Perhaps  no  class  of  photographic  representation  is  more  generally  ad¬ 
mired  than  that  of  picturesque  objects.  These  in  themselves  are  gene-  ' 
rally  most  attractive.  The  old  cottage,  nestling  so  sweetly  under  the 
shelter  of  some  clump  of  stui^U  trees — the  old  bridge,  festooned  with 
ivy — the  rough  trunk  and  shattered  branches  of  some  gigantic  elm  or 
oak,  now  3delding  its  place  as  monarch  of  the  plain — the  mill-wheel,  in- 
spirer  of  so  much  of  l}-ric  sweetness — the  endless  variety  of  sail  and 
hull  our  ports  and  harbours  yield — the  ruins  of  temple,  tower,  and  for- 
talice,  speaking  of  the  greatness  of  the  men  and  times  of  former  ages, 
passing  visibly  to  oblivion — all  have  to  us  in  modern  times  a  great  and 
singular  charm.  Of  this  class  of  objects  photographic  representations 
have  peculiar  merit.  One  of  the  principal  sources  of  picturesque  beauty 
is  the  contrast  of  strength  and  weakness  given  by  dcca3'.  Take, 
for  example,  the  old  oak,  with  blasted  branches  and  decaying  trunk  :  the 
oak,  emblem  of  strength,  3rct  succumbs  to  the  slow  ravages  of  all-con¬ 
quering  Time.  Or  take  an  old  church  tower,  which  has  for  centuries 
stood  boldly  forth,  defying  the  howling  tempest’s  fiercest  shock  :  even 
it  must  yield  to  the  silent  inroads  of  the  foe  of  all  created  things.  And 
the  excellence  of  the  photograph  consists  in  giving  to  the  e3re  the  best 
means  of  judging  of  the  original  strength  of  the  object  and  of  the  weak¬ 
ness  that  has  come  to  it.  In  a  representation  of  the  old  oak  tree,  from 
the  accuracy  with  which  the  bole  is  given,  we  see  in  its  build  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  its  former  strength  ;  while  the  mouldering  of  d 0003'- being  well 
adapted  for  photographic  representation  we  fully  understand  the  cause  of 
weakness.  And  in  the  representation  of  the  tower,  the  appearance  of 
stone  being  alwa}rs  well  given  by  photography,  what  remains  of  the 
lines  of  its  original  strength  come  out  finely  in  contrast  with  those  of 
feebleness  arising  from  the  progress  of  decay. 

This  brings  me  to  the  consideration  of  photographic  representations  of 
architecture.  For  such  representation  the  architectural  subject  affords 
advantages  which  scarcely  any  other  class  of  objects  yields.  The  time 
of  exposure  in  the  camera  is  of  comparatively  little  consequence,  and 
the  process  best  adapted  for  giving  clear  and  well-defined  pictures  may 
be  adopted.  And  also  in  the  architectural  subject  the  absence  of  colour 
is  less  obvious  than  in  any  other.  A  more  general  excellence  in  the 
results  of  photographs  from  buildings  is  therefore  observed  ;  and,  if  the 
pictures  could  only  be  ensured  in  permanence,  photography  might  claim 
architectural  representation  as  peculiarly  her  own.  And  this  is  far  from 
being  an  humble  province  of  art.  Works  of  architecture  are  not  only 
expressive  of  the  thoughts  of  the  architects  but  of  that  of  the  nations  who 
have  built  from  their  designs;  and  in  such  works  are  found  no  small  amount 
of  the  materials  of  the  history  of  the  progress  of  the  nations  of  all  ages. 
For  the  purposes  of  the  historian,  photographs  of  buildings  possess  a  value 
which  no  drawing  by  the  hand  can  equal.  The  drawing  of  an  object  of 
antiquity  almost  as  frequently  fails  in  expressing  that  which  the  archaeolo¬ 
gist  knows  to  be  its  chief  characteristic  as  a  translation  in  rendering  the 
chief  beaut}^  of  a  poem  in  a  foreign  tongue.  But  apart  from  the  use  these  re¬ 
presentations  have  for  the  archaeologist  and  historian  in  a  purely  aestheti- 
cal  point  of  view,  they  call  for  particular  admiration.  In  our  own 
homes,  by  their  means — with  a  power  only  less  than  by  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  original  work — we  may  learn  what  the  great  artists  in  stone 
have  to  communicate  in  regard  to  the  beauties  of  the  universe  in 
relation  to  themselves  and  their  times.  On  the  surface  of  the  paper 
we  read  his  very  tenderest  thoughts,  elaborated,  touch  by  touch 
as  on  the  original  blocks  of  stone — thoughts  uttered  in  the  common 
language  of  art,  of  which  the  peoples  of  all  countries  equally  understand 
the  import,  and  in  which,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  architectural 
works  of  former  ages,  we,  as  it  were,  hold  communion,  face  to  face, 
with  the  great  minds  of  mediaeval  times  of  Rome,  of  Greece,  and  of  other 
nations  of  more  high  antiquit}r. 

However  great  maybe  the  excellencies  of  photographic  representations 
of  the  two  classes  of  objects  I  have  already  spoken  of,  1  think  these 
are  excelled  in  the  representations  of  some  of  the  objects  that  come  under 
my  third  class — that  is,  objects  of  nature,  in  simple  beauty.  The  sub¬ 
jects  that  come  under  this  class  are  generally  those  that  do  not  come 
under  that  of  picturesque  beauty.  In  speaking  of  picturesque  beauty,  I 
mentioned  that  one  of  its  chief  sources  was  to  be  found  in  decay,  I  may 
here  mention  another,  and  that  is,  great  power  triflingly  applied ;  for 

*  Continued  from  i*age  13. 
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example,  the  cracking  of  a  nutshell,  by  means  of  a  Nasmyth  steam- 
hammer,  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  give  in  a  high  degree  the  idea  of 
picturesque  beauty.  Under  the  present  class,  therefore,  I  would  speak 
of  all  those  objects  where  the  life-giving  and  sustaining  powers.  of 
Nature  are  to  be  seen  in  activity — where  each  power,  in  just  proportion 
to  the  end  to  be  obtained,  is  seen  in  the  fulfilment  of  its  appointed  purpose. 
And  I  may  observe,  that  the  more  we  understand  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  know  the  perfect  balance  of  means  to  end,  as  we  see  them  displayed  in 
the  performance  of  their  functions,  the  more  fully  we  will  appreciate  such 
beauty.  The  objects  for  photographic  representation  that  come  under 
this  class — as  I  have  excluded  those  of  animal  life,  as  being  beyond  the 
powers  of  photographic  art  to  render — are  therefore  the  vegetable  world 
in  stem,  foliage,  bloom,  and  fruit,  and  the  external  formation  of  the 
earth,  in  hill  and  dale  and  mountain  peak. 

I  am  convinced  that  there  is  a  field  of  art  which  as  yet  has  scarcely 
been  entered  on  by  the  photographic  artist,  and  that  is  the  field  of 
representation  of  flowers  of  the  wayside  as  well  as  of  the  garden — their 
leafage  as  well  as  of  their  bloom.  All  that  I  have  hitherto  seen  in  that 
branch  of  the  art,  besides  a  few  beautiful  groups  of  ferns,  are  a  number 
of  representations  of  flowers  of  which  the  groups  of  the  artist  in  colours 
have  evidently  been  the  models.  Photographers,  with  their  eyes  ha¬ 
bitually  trained  to  the  perception  of  form,  seem  to  be  repelled  by  the 
splendour  of  the  colour  of  flowers  from  noticing  the  exquisite  outlines 
and  contours  of  stalk,  leaf,  and  flower  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  But 
I  hope  that  they  will  yet  look  in  this  direction,  and  that  this  great 
branch  of  nature  may  be  opened  to  their  labours.  Of  course  it  will  be 
worse  than  useless  to  imitate,  in  any  way,  the  works  done  in  colour;  but 
let  the  photographer,  with  an  eye  appreciative  of  the  most  refined  beaut}7, 
go  to  the  garden  bed  and  mountain  side,  and  cull  the  forms  of  rarest 
excellence  he  will  find  there,  and  these  productions  will  soon  become  the 
most  highly-prized  treasures  of  the  portfolio  of  the  man  of  taste.  The 
beauties  of  plants  and  flowers  are  limitless — the  variations  caused  by 
situation,  season,  and  age  being  without  end.  And  of  most  of  these 
form  is  the  essential  part,  and  consequently  to  be  rendered  by  photo¬ 
graphy.  I  have  referred  to  some  representations  of  ferns  which  I  have 
seen.  They  were  indeed  beautiful,  the  exquisite  forms  of  the  fronds 
being  given  with  great  distinctness.  This  class  of  plants  of  itself  affords 
an  exhaustless  store  of  subjects.  The  many  different  species  are 
principally  distinguished  by  the  variations  of  the  forms  of  the  leaves, 
and  the  many  different  positions  they  occupy  on  rock,  wall,  or 
bank  give  such  variety  of  circumstance  as  must  render  pictures 
of  ferns  for  ever  pleasing.  I  have  scarcely  ever  seen  an  effort  to  re¬ 
present  ivy  as  an  object  by  itself.  Its  beautiful  and  very  various 
forms  of  leafage,  and  the  graceful  curves  the  younger  shoots  ex¬ 
hibit,  have  not  yet  been  appreciated  by  the  photographer.  All  those 
plants  that  grow  from  rock  and  wall,  too,  I  think  will  afford  particularly 
good  subjects — the  hard  and  heavy  lines  of  the  stone  contrasting  so  -well 
with,  and  bringing  out,  the  soft  and  graceful  lines  of  plant  life.  These 
examples  must  suffice  as  indicating  what  may  be  done  in  this  direction. 
The  motion  of  the  foliage  of  the  larger  plants  and  the  difficulties  con¬ 
nected  with  its  colour  take  away  much  of  the  effect  which  photographs 
of  trees  and  forest  scenery  would  otherwise  have.  There  is  nevertheless 
much  that  is  most  admirable  in  the  representations  of  this  class  of  sub¬ 
jects.  The  stern  but  picturesque  old  firs,  the  oak  with  stem  of  ages 
growth — the  l*eeeh,  the  elm,  and  the  ash,  the  last  the  most  graceful  of  all 
the  ornaments  of  the  forest  glade — come  out  with  an  individuality  which 
the  pencil  can  with  difficulty  render.  Photographs  of  fine  trees  arc 
always  admired,  and  most  deservedly;  for,  besides  the  beauties  cf  the 
lines  and  contours  of  the  boles  and  branches,  the  mind  revels  in  the  ideas 
of  power  and  strength  of  which  these  arc  the  indications. 

- — - — - - 

COPYRIGHT :  PHOTOGRAPHS  AND  ENGRAVINGS. 
Two  cases  for  infringement  of  the  copyright  in  a  photograph  were  re¬ 
cently  heard  before  Mr.  Tyrwliitt,  the  Stipendiary  Magistrate,  at  Marl- 

1  borough  Street.  We  believe  they  are  the  first  which  have  been  decided 
“  by  summary  proceedings”  before  a  Justice  as  to  the  piracy  of  a, photo¬ 
graph;  and,  consequently,  they  are  of  importance  to  the  very  great  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  who  are  engaged  in  the  production  and  sale  of  works  of 
that  description. 

Now  the  Act  of  last  session,  after  enabling  the  authors  of  original 
photographs,  and  the  employers  of  authors  of  such  works,  to  acquire 
copyright  therein,  but  at  the  same  time  rendering  it  compulsory  to 
register  such  right  before  any  benefit  of  the  Act  is  obtainable,  by  the 
sixth  section  enacts  as  follows  :  “  If  any  person,  not  being  the  proprietor 
for  the  time  being  of  copyright  in  any  photograph,  shall,  without  the 
consent  of  such  proprietor,  repeat,  copy,  colourably  imitate,  or  otherwise 
multiply  for  sale,  hire,  exhibition  or  distribution,  or  cause  or  procure  to 
be  repeated,  copied,  colourably  imitated,  or  otherwise  multiplied,  for  sale, 

I  hire,  exhibition  or  distribution,  any  such  work  ;  or  knowing  that  any 
such  repetition,  copy,  or  other  imitation,  has  been  unlawlully  made,  shall 
import  into  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  sell,  publish,  let  to  hire, 
exhibit  or  distribute,  or  offer  for  sale,  hire,  exhibition  or  distribution,  or 
cause  or  procure  to  be  imported,  sold,  published,  let  to  hire,  distributed, 
or  offered  for  sale,  hire,  exhibition  or  distribution,  any  repetition,  copy 
or  imitation  of  the  said  work,  made  without  such  consent  as  aforesaid, 
such  person  for  every  such  offence  shall  forfeit  to  the  proprietor  of  the 


copyright  for  the  time  being  a  sum  not  exceeding  ten  pounds ;  and  all 
such  repetitions,  copies,”  &c.  shall  be  forfeited.  And  by  a  subsequent 
section,  all  such  penalties,  &c.  may  be  recovered  by  the  proprietor  of  the 
copyright  by  summary  proceedings  before  Justices. 

From  the  above  extract,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  sixth  section  of  the 
Act  makes  an  important  distinction  between  the  manufacture  of  spurious 
copies  and  the  sale  of  such  copies.  As  respects  the  first  offence,  copy¬ 
right  in  photographs  having  been  created,  coupled  with  compulsory  re¬ 
gistration,  where  a  man  takes  the  liberty  of  copying  another’s  work,  he 
does  so  at  his  peril ;  especially  as,  by  searching  the  register  at  Stationers’ 
Hall,  the  copyist  can  readily  satisfy  himself  whether  the  owner  of  the 
copyright  desires  to  protect  it  from  infringement.  But  as  regards  the 
sale  of  spurious  copies  by  a  person  who  has  bought  and  sold  them  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  his  trade,  and  without  “  knowing”  them  to  have  been 
unlawfully  made,  it  would,  in  the  interests  of  commerce,  be  unreasonable 
under  such  circumstances  to  subject  the  seller  to  penalties,  and  therefore 
the  legislature  has  justly  placed  the  mere  seller  of  spurious  copies  upon 
a  different  ground  from  that  of  the  unlawful  copyist.  As  regards  the 
former,  his  knowledge  of  the  unlawfulness  of  the  act  he  is  committing 
must  be  established  ;  but  as  respects  the  latter,  such  knowledge  is  im¬ 
material  in  establishing  his  liability  to  the  penalties  imposed  by  the 
statute. 

The  learned  Magistrate  overruled  the  defendant’s  objection  as  to  his 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  copy  having  been  unlawfully  made,  and  then 
convicted  and  fined  him  ten  shillings  and  costs. 

In  Messrs.  Southwell  Brothers’  second  case  the  faets  appear  to  have 
been  somewhat  similar  to  those  above  stated,  and  the  defendant  was 
also  convicted  and  fined.  But  Mr.  Tyrwliitt  at  the  same  time  intimated 
that  the  defendant  could  take  any  steps  open  to  him  if  he  wished  to  carry 
the  matter  further — in  other  words,  suggesting  an  appecd  from  the  de¬ 
cision. 

With  respect  to  the  appeal ,  “The  Summary  Proceedings  before  Jus¬ 
tices  Act,  1857,”  enacts  that  after  the  hearing  and  determination  by  a 
Justice  of  any  complaint  which  he  has  power  to  determine  in  a  summary 
way  by  any  law  then  in  force,  or  thereafter  to  be  made,  either  party  to 
the  proceeding  before  the  Justice  “  may,  if  dissatisfied  with  his  determi¬ 
nation  as  being  erroneous  in  point  of  law,  apply  in  writing  within  three 
days  after  the  same  to  the  said  Justice  to  state  and  sign  a  case  setting 
forth  the  facts,  and  the  grounds  of  such  determination,  for  the  opinion 
thereon  of  one  of  the  Superior  Courts  of  Law  to  be  named  by  the  party 
applying.”  But  at  the  time  of  making  such  application,  and  before  the 
case  is  stated  and  delivered  to  the  appellant,  he  must  give  such  security 
as  to  the  Justice  shall  seem  meet  to  prosecute  the  appeal  without  delay, 
to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  Superior  Court,  and  to  pay  such  costs 
as  may  be  awarded  by  the  same.  If,  however,  the  Justice  be  of  opinion 
that  the  application  is  merely  frivolous,  but  not  otherwise,  he  may  refuse 
to  state  a  case,  and  must,  on  the  request  of  the  appellant,  sign  and  deliver 
to  him  a  certificate  of  such  refusal.  Where  the  Justice  refuses  to  state 
a  case  the  Act  provides  that  the  appellant  may  ihen  apply  to  the  Court 
of  Queen’s  Bench,  upon  an  affidavit  of  the  facts,  calling  upon  such  Jus¬ 
tice,  and  also  upon  the  respondent,  to  show  cause  why  such  case  should 
not  be  stated ;  and  the  Court  may  make  the  rule  absolute  or  discharge  it, 
with  or  without  payment  of  costs  as  to  the  Court  shall  seem  meet ;  and 
the  Justice  upon  being  served  with  such  rule  absolute  must  state  a  case 
accordingly,  upon  the  appellant  giving  such  security  to  prosecute  his 
appeal,  &c.,  as  before  mentioned. 

The  Court  to  which  a  case  is  transmitted  under  this  Act  has  power  to 
make  such  orders  thereon,  and  as  to  costs,  as  it  may  think  fit ;  “  and  all 
such  orders  shall  he  final  and  conclusive  on  all  parties."  The  jurisdiction 
which  by  the  Act  is  vested  in  a  Superior  Court  may  likewise  be  exercised 
by  a  Judge  of  such  Court  sitting  in  Chambers,  and  as  well  in  vacation  as 
in  term  time. — Athenceum. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  COURT. 

Middlesex  Sessions,  Jan.  9.  ( Before  the  Assistant  Judge.) 

The  Court  sat  to-day  to  dispose  of  bail  cases  and  custody  cases  not 
tried  on  the  previous  day. 

Henry  Harley  was  indicted  for  embezzling  the  sum  of  £2  Os.  6d.,  the 
moneys  of  the  London  Stereoscopic  and  Photographic  Company. 

Mr.  Metcalf  prosecuted;  Mr.  Sleigh  defended  the  prisoner. 

It  appeared  from  the  evidence  that  the  defendant  was  in  the  seruce  of 
the  London  Stereoscopic  and  Photographic  Company,  carrying  on  business 
in  Regent-street,  and  in  the  month  of  December  last  a  lady  came  to  the 
shop  and  purchased  goods  to  the  value  of  £2  Os.  Gd.,  which  she  directed 
to  be  sent  to  her  hotel,  and  she  promised  to  send  back  the  money.  The 
articles  were  delivered  by  Warren, theporter,  who  broughtback  the  money, 
and  gave  it  to  the  defendant,  while  he  was  serving  some  other  customers. 
The  next  morning  the  manager,  Mr.  Cursens,  looked  over  the  debit-book 
to  see  what  sums  were  outstanding,  when  seeing  the  entry  of  £2  Os.  Gd., 
he  asked  the  defendant  who  sold  the  goods?  Whereupon  the  defendant 
replied  that  he  had,  and,  upon  examining  the  cash-book,  the  entry  of  the 
amount  had  not  been  made.  The  defendant  said  he  recollected  very  well 
receiving  the  money  from  the  porter,  and  although  he  was  very  busy  with 
other  customers  at  the  time,  he  believed  that  he  had  handed  it  over  to 
the  cashier,  as  it  was  his  custom  to  do,  either  immediately  the  sales  were 
effected,  or  as  soon  after  as  circumstances  permitted,  and  that  on  that 
day  he  left  his  place  of  business  as  usual,  having  received  considerable 
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sums  of  money.  Some  altercation  ensued  as  to  whether  the  money  had 
been  received,  and  two  dajrs  afterwards  the  defendant  resigned  his  situa¬ 
tion.  The  defendant  was  subsequently  given  in  charge  for  embezzling 
the  money  in  question. 

Mr.  Sleigh  addressed  the  jury  for  the  defendant,  designating  the 
prosecution  as  a  most  disgraceful  one,  inasmuch  as  the  defendant  had  on 
several  occasions  been  instrumental  in  detecting  errors  in  the  accounts, 
and  but  for  his  explanations  he  might  have  put  certain  sums  of  money 
into  his  own  pocket.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  birth  and  education,  and  had 
received  the  highest  testimonials  from  the  gentlemen  by  whom  he  was 
formerly  employed.  After  the  learned  counsel  had  made  a  few  other  ob¬ 
servations, 

The  foreman  of  the  jury  intimated  that  they  did  not  wish  to  hear  him 
further,  and  said  that  they  had  made  up  their  minds  that  the  defendant 
was  Not  Guilty,  and  they  wished  further  to  state  that  he  would  leave  the 
court  without  the  slightest  stain  upon  his  character. 

The  Assistant  Judge  said  he  fully  concurred  in  the  observations  of  the 
jui'y.  (Applause  in  the  court,  which  was  suppressed  by  the  officers.) 

The  defendant  then  left  the  court. — Times. 

EXTENSIVE  ROBBERY  OF  LENSES  AT  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

As  is  well  known  to  most  of  our  readers,  Messrs.  Negretti  and  Zambra, 
of  Hatton  Garden,  London,  have  a  branch  establishment  in  the  Crystal 
Palace,  of  which  a  young  man  named  George  Restill  was  manager,  at  a 
salary  of  T3  a  week.  On  Tuesday,  the  23rd  ult.,  this  person  was  brought 
up  before  Mr.  Elliott,  at  Lambeth  Police  Court,  charged  with  stealing 
thirteen  lenses,  of  the  value  of  TGO,  the  property  of  his  employers.  We 
copy  the  following  particulars  from  the  Daily  Telegraph  : — 

Mr.  H.  Negretti  deposed  that  the  prisoner  was  employed  by  his  partner 
and  himself  to  conduct  their  business  at  the  Crystal  Palace  at  a  salary  of 
T‘ 3  a  week,  and  about  a  fortnight  since  he  came  to  them  and  said  he  had 
missed  as  many  as  nineteen  lenses  from  his  stall  in  the  Palace,  and  men¬ 
tioned  the  name  of  a  party  whom  he  suspected.  He  (witness)  told  him 
at  once  to  communicate  with  the  police  at  the  Palace;  but  instead  of 
doing  so  he  gave  information  of  the  alleged  robbery  at  Scotland-yard, 
giving  as  his  reason  that  the  police  of  the  Palace  were  too  friendly  with 
the  suspected  party.  Three  of  the  four  lenses  produced  were  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  witness  and  his  partner,  and  Avere  a  portion  of  those  missing. 

A  shopman  to  Mr.  Blizzard,  pawnbroker,  in  the  Borough,  produced  the 
four  lenses,  and  said  that  they  had  been  pledged  with  him  by  the  prisoner, 
who  described  them  as  his  own  property. 

Sergeant  Palmer,  a  detective,  said  that  about  a  fortnight  ago  he 
received  instructions  to  make  inquiries  respecting  thirteen  lenses  stolen 
from  the  Crystal  Palace.  He  saw  the  prisoner  on  the  subject,  and  in  his 
account  about  the  lenses  he  said  they  were  safe  about  three  weeks  ago, 
though  in  his  information  he  mentioned  that  they  had  been  gone  six 
months.  He  asked  him  if  he  pawned  them,  or  either  of  them,  when  he 
not  only  positively  denied  having  done  so,  but  declared  he  had  never  been 
in  the  shop  of  a  pawnbroker  in  his  life. 

The  prisoner,  who  denied  the  charge,  was  remanded  to  a  future  day. 

On  Tuesday,  the  30th  ult.,  the  prisoner  was  again  placed  at  the  bar  of 
the  same  court. 

Mr.  Sleigh  appeared  for  the  defendant,  and  Mr.  Lewis,  jun.,  for  the 
prosecution. 

Mr.  Negretti  said  that  since  the  last  examination  he  discovered  other 
lenses  missing,  and  requested  a  further  remand,  to  give  time  for  tracing 
the  other  property,  and  which,  with  that  produced,  was  of  the  value  of 
from  TOO  to  X100. 

Mr.  Sleigh  represented  the  prisoner  as  a  person  of  high  respectability, 
and,  1m  felt  quite  sure,  incapable  of  committing  the  offence  attributed  to 
him,  and  examined  the  witnesses  at  some  length,  after  which  the  prisoner 
was  again  remanded,  but  admitted  to  bail. 

On  Tuesday,  the  0th  inst.,  the  prisoner  was  finally  examined  before  Mr. 
Elliott. 

Mr.  G.  Lewis,  jun.,  of  Ely  Place,  again  appeared  for  the  prosecution, 
and  Mr.  Sleigh  for  the  defence. 

Sergeant  Palmer,  the  officer  engaged  in  the  case,  discovered  that  four 
of  the  missing  lenses  had  been  pawned  at  the  shop  of  Mr.  Blizzard,  a 
pawnbroker,  in  the  Borough,  and  that  amongst  them  was  one  belonging 
to  the  prisoner  himself.  Richard  Kinder,  the  shopman,  swore  positively 
the  property  had  been  pledged  by  the  prisoner  on  the  morning  of  Friday, 
the  31st  of  October  last,  and  that  ho  subsequently  identified  him  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  when  lie  had  been  taken  into  custody. 

Mr.  Sleigh  called  three  witnesses  to  prove  an  alibi;  the  first  was  the 
female  servant  of  the  prisoner,  who  swore  that  her  master  did  not  go  out 
until  after  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  question;  and  two  relations  de¬ 
posed  they  left  the  house  at  a  quarter-past  nine,  proceeded  by  omnibus, 
and  accompanied  the  prisoner  to  the  Crystal  Palace ;  while  the  pawn¬ 
broker's  assistant  swore  positively  that  the  accused  pledged  the  property 
between  the  hours  of  eight  and  nine. 

Mr.  Elliott,  however,  committed  the  prisoner  for  trial,  but  admitted  him 
to  bail. 

Copyright  in  RusstA  and  Belgium. — An  artistic  convention 
will  shortly  take  effect  between  these  two  countries,  to  secure 
copyright  during  life,  with  the  -power  of  transmitting  the  same  to 
heirs  for  a  term  of  ten  or  twenty  years. 


HU  Mings  uf  Sendics. 

LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  took  place  at  King's  College  on 
Tuesday  evening,  the  6th  instant,— Francis  Bedford,  Esq.,  occupying  the 
chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Lieutenant-General  Knollys,  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  had 
been  pleased  to  accept  the  office  of  Patron  of  the  Photographic  Society, 

This  announcement  was  received  by  the  members  with  the  highest 
gratification. 

Mr.  Warner,  of  Ross,  exhibited  some  specimens  of  enlargements 
printed  from  the  same  negative  on  resinised  and  albumenised  paper. 
It  was  understood  that  the  enlarged  negatives  had  been  obtained  with  an 
exposure  of  thirty  seconds. 

Mr.  Simpson  showed  some  specimens  of  photolithography  by  Messrs. 
Simonau  and  Toovey,  produced  according  to  the  process  of  M.  Asscr. 
These  pictures  were  especially  interesting  as  bearing  evidence  of  great 
progress  in  the  production  of  middle  tints,  a  formidable  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  the  general  adoption  of  this  process  for  pictoral  illustration  ; 
and  it  was  gratifying  to  observe  that  this  obstacle  had  been  to  a  great 
extent  overcome  by  the  gentlemen  who  had  worked  M.  Asser’s  process. 

Mr.  Waddy,  of  Sheffield,  exhibited  some  rolling  presses,  and  expressed 
through  the  Chairman  his  willingness  to  answer  any  questions  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  them. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  balloted  for  and  duly  elected  members 
of  the  Society  : — Messrs.  H.  Iv.  Macdonald,  W.  E.  Debenham,  E.  Fox, 
P.  Meagher,  J.  Rivington,  and  W.  Stonehouse. 

The  purpose  of  the  evening’s  meeting  having  been  explained  by  the 
Chairman,  Mr.  Highlcy  proceeded  to  read  his  paper  on  The  Application 
of  Photography  to  the  Magic  Lantern,  Educationally  Considered.  [See 
page  33.] 

For  the  convenience  of  exhibiting  transparent  photographs  by  means 
of  the  oxyhydrogen  lime  light,  the  meeting  was  held  on  this  occasion  in 
the  lecture-theatre  of  the  College.  Tho  lecture-table  was  filled  with 
various  apparatus  and  models  of  large  pieces  of  apparatus,  illustrating 
the  various  educational  applications  of  photography  made  by  Mr.  Highley, 
and  referred  to  in  the  course  of  his  paper,  for  descriptions  of  which 
we  refer  our  readers  to  tho  paper  itself. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  paper,  Mr.  Highley  exhibited  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  series  of  educational  and  other  magic  lantern  slides,  among  which 
were  the  series  of  Kaulbach’s  illustrations  to  Reynard  the  Fox;  a 
selection  from  the  Ideal  Views  of  the  Primitive  World,  by  Dr.  F. 
Unger,  of  Vienna,  including  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  several 
geological  formations ;  also  some  of  Mr.  Waterhouse  Hawkins’s  re¬ 
storations  of  the  pterodactyl  and  other  extinct  animals.  An  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  sepia  or  cuttlefish,  showing  the  ink-cells,  was  remarkably 
good;  and  a  view  of  the  Skull  of  a  European  was  distinguished  for 
the  remarkable  sterescopic  efFect  apparent  therein,  a  feature  which  was 
also  very  evident  in  some  photographs  of  statuary.  One  transparency 
which  illustrated  the  peculiar  suitableness  of  this  method  of  illustrating 
lectures  on  educational  subjects  consisted  of  a  copy  of  a  sheet  of  music, 
being  the  notes  and  words  of  a  hymn,  commencing  “  Oft  in  sorrow,  oft  in 
danger,”  used  in  this  way  by  a  country  clergyman  for  instructing  the 
children  of  a  school  in  music.  It  will  be  understood  that  a  sheet  of  music 
enlarged  in  this  way  to  15  feet  by  12  feet  would  be  easily  seen  by  the 
whole  class.  It  was  evident  throughout  that  Mr.  Highley  had  spared  no 
pains  to  render  his  paper  amusing  and  instructive ;  and,  at  the  conclusion, 
his  efforts  were  acknowledged  by  a  very  cordial  vote  of  thanks. 

Messrs.  Heisclx  and  Claudet,  jun.,  were  elected  as  auditors  of  the 
Society’s  accounts,  to  be  published  at  the  next  meeting.  The  meeting  was 
then  adjourned  to  the  3rd  of  February. 


SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  took  place  on  Thursday  evening,  the 
8th  instant,  at  the  City  of  London  College,  Leadenhall-street, — T.  Sebas¬ 
tian  Davis,  Esq.,  Vice- President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  exhibited  some  enlargements  up  to  16  by  12  from  carte- 
de-visite  and  stereoscopic  negatives,  which  were  much  admired,  and  elicited 
a  somewhat  animated  expression  of  opinion,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
resume. 

The  Secretary,  referring  to  the  portrait  of  a  lady  enlarged  from  a 
carte  de  visite,  stated  that  it  was  printed  on  resinised  paper,  which,  while 
it  was,  in  his  opinion,  unsuited  for  carte-de-visite  portraits,  was  in  every 
way  suitable  for  any  size  over  the  whole  plate.  As  to  the  time  or  rate 
of  printing,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Fry,  he  thought  it  was  more  rapid  ;  hut,  as 
it  had  to  be  printed  deeper  than  albumenised  paper,  it  perhaps  amounted 
to  the  same  thing  in  the  end. 

Mr.  Wall  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  expressing  an  opi¬ 
nion  with  reference  to  resinised  paper  somewhat  at  variance  Avith  the 
general  one,  namely,  that  it  possessed,  or  rather  yielded,  transparency 
in  the  shadoAvs  of  the  pictures.  Those  who  doubted  that  very  probably 
confounded  the  mechanical  transparency  of  the  albumen  Avith  AYhat  might 
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be  described  as  real  transparency,  and  was,  in  fact,  a  matter  of  detail  and 
not  gloss. 

Mr.  Cooper  observed  that  the  transparency  was  increased  by  rolling  ; 
and  in  reference  to  the  deeper  printing  referred  to  by  the  Secretary,  he 
wished  to  correct  some  statements  which  he  had  previously  made  on  that 
point,  Until  recently  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  printing  deeper  on 
resinised  paper  than  the  finished  print  was  intended  to  be,  but  lately  he 
had  nqt  done  so,  and  that  freedom  to  avoid  deep  printing  he  attributed 
to  the  use  of  distilled  instead  of  river  water  for  the  preliminary  washing 
after  exposure  in  the  pressure-frame.  He  had  toned  in  a  bath  composed 
of  acetate  of  soda  twenty  grains,  chloride  of  gold  one  grain  ;  and  he  never 
used  it  twice,  or  until  it  was  a  week  old. 

Mr.  Leake  could  corroborate  by  his  own  experience  the  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Cooper  as  to  the  age  of  the  bath  adapted  to  yield  the  best 
results.  He  (Mr.  Leake)  never  used  an  acetate  of  soda  bath  until  it  was 
at  least  four  days  old. 

The  Secretary  had  found  resinised  prints  tone  very  rapidly.  His  ex¬ 
perience,  however,  as  to  the  repeated  use  of  the  same  bath  differed  some¬ 
what  from  that  of  Mr.  Cooper.  He  had  been  in  the  habit  of  keeping 
his  bath  some  time  before  first  using,  and  then  used  it  seven  or  eight 
times  afterwards,  finding  it  yield  better  tones  when  aged. 

Mr.  Simpson  desired  to  explain  that  Mr.  Cooper,  who  had  been  spend¬ 
ing  a  few  days  with  Mr.  T.  E.  Williams,  had  found  that  that  gentleman 
over-printed  very  slightly  even  for  albumenised  paper ;  and  he,  too,  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  making  the  wash  previous  to  toning  in  distilled 
water.  He  (Mr.  Simpson)  submitted  that  that  probably  explained  the 
matter  ;  for  it  must  be  admitted  that  water  containing  chlorides  would 
produce  on  the  surface  of  the  print  chloride  of  silver,  which,  being  readily 
dissolved  by  the  hyposulphite  of  soda,  caused  the  reduction  in  depth  of 
tone. 

The  Chairman  observed  that  it  would  probably  be  within  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  many  of  the  members  present  that  he  had,  in  a  communication 
made  to  the  Society  about  twelve  months  since,  recommended  the  use 
of  distilled  water  for  the  preliminary  washing,  suggesting,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  print  should  be  floated,  surface  downwards,  in  the  water,  by 
which  means  a  very  complete  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  was  effected, 
as  those  portions  of  the  liquid  which  became  charged  with  that  salt 
descended  by  their  superior  gravity,  and  were  replaced  by  other  portions 
through  the  establishment  of  currents  in  the  liquid.  In  reference  to  the 
chlorides  and  other  inorganic  salts  contained  in  the  water  of  different 
towns,  he  might  say  that  he  had  examined  the  water  supplied  to  the  town 
of  Southampton,  and  had  found  it  yield  no  less  than  77  grains  of  inorganic 
matter  to  the  gallon  of  water. 

Mr.  Fry  asked  if  any  gentleman  present  had  tried  the  method  of  toning 
by  hypochlorite  and  carbonate  of  lime  ? 

The  Chairman  observed,  in  reference  to  the  continuation  of  the  discus¬ 
sion  on  that  point,  that  the  subject  of  printing  on  resinised  paper  might 
appropriately  form  the  subject  of  a  separate  evening.  Before  calling  on 
Mr.  Fry  for  his  paper  he  would  just  direct  attention  to  a  gift  by  Mr. 
Simpson  to  the  Society’s  library  of  a  copy  of  the  Photographic  Neivs 
Almanac  for  1863;  and  also  to  some  stereoscopic  photographs,  saved 
from  the  Avreck  of  the  “  Colombo,”  from  which  it  would  be  seen  that  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  colour  had  been  discharged  by  the  action  of  sea-water. 

Mr.  Fry  then  read  a  short  paper  On  Photography  :  Its  Retrospects  and 
Prospects,  [see  page  28],  at  the  conclusion  of  which  he  apologised  for 
its  extreme  brevity,  stating,  however,  in  extenuation,  that  it  was  brought 
forward  more  with  theobjectof  elicitinga  discussion  than  of  communicating 
any  new  ideas.  He  thought  that  on  the  first  meeting  of  the  year  it  was 
very  desirable  that  a  Society  like  that  should  form  some  plan  of 
united  effort — at  least  let  each  member  by  common  consent  take  up  some 
particular  course  of  experiments  and  follow  it  out  to  its  legitimate  end. 
If  a  glance  were  given  to  the  doings  of  the  members  of  the  sister  arts  it 
would  be  found  that  different  names  were  always  associated  with  a  style 
peculiar  to  each  individual.  He  felt  sure  that  it  was  only  necessary  to 
allude,  in  explanation  of  his  desire,  to  such  names  as  Claude,  Cuyp,  and 
Turner,  to  recall  to  the  minds  of  his  hearers  the  distinctive  characteristics 
.  possessed  by  the  productions  of  each  of  those  men,  who  by  constant  study 
and  unceasing,  well-directed  effort  in  the  same  field  had  successfully  es¬ 
tablished  a  lasting  reputation,  tic  would  be  sorry  to  enforce  his  views  in 
such  a  way  as  to  imply  that  photographers  were  not  free  to  wander  at  will 
among  the  mazes  of  dry  and  wet  processes  and  the  various  methods  of 
printing;  but  he  thought  that  photography  had  suffered  from  what 
might  be  termed  an  emharras  des  richesses — too  many  new  things  tend¬ 
ing  to  dissipate  the  mind  and  prevent  that  devotion  to  one  settled  way  of 
working  which,  if  persisted  in,  would  doubtless  lead  to  such  results  as 
would  never  cause  regret. 

Mr.  Wall  thought  that  Mr.  Fry  had  spoken  very  flatteringly  and  hope¬ 
fully  of  photographers  and  photography,  and  he  hoped  that  his  aspira¬ 
tions  would  be  realised.  There  was  one  point,  however,  on  which  he 
had  not  commented,  and  it  was  this : — it  was  observable  that  all  pro¬ 
fessional  photographers  who  had  succeeded  had  Avorked  down  to  the 
taste  and  requirements  of  the  public,  rather  than  drawn  them  up  to  their 
standard;  and  a  reference  to  the  history  of  painting  ayouM  seem  to  sIioav 
that  artists  had,  to  some  extent,  at  one  time,  done  the  same.  Noav, 
however,  in  later  times,  they  had  abandoned  that  course,  and,  by  working 
up  to  their  oavh  ideal  standard  of  excellence,  had  gradually  improved  the 
public  taste,  and  drawn  their  patrons  after  them ;  and  he  (Mr.  Wall) 


could  not  see  Avhy  photographers  should  not  do  the  same.  He  honed 
they  Avould.  He.  had  been  much  struck  in  perusing  a  book  called  a 
Painter's  Tour  in  the  Highlands ,  recently  published,  in  A^fiich  one 
chapter  was  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  photography  as  a  fine  art. 

The  writer  estimated  what  photography  had  done,  and  what  it  could  do _ ' 

compared  it  with  painting,  and  pointed  out  Avhere  photography  fell  short ; 
and  he  must  say  that  any  photographer  reading  that  book  could  not  fail 
to  be  struck  Avith  the  ignorance  .displayed  by  the  writer.  Shortcomings 
attributable  solely  to  the  lens  berng  out  of  locus  were  made  tbej  grounds 
for  denouncing  the  art  itself.  Hoav  unjust  Avould  it  be  if  they,  as  photo¬ 
graphers,  were  to  adopt  the  same  style  of  reasoning  with  reference  to  the 
art  of  painting!  Take,  as  an  illustration,  the  case  of  two  men  com¬ 
mencing  its  study — one  with  an  innate  perception  of  Avhat  Avas  right  and 
proper,  and  the  other  Avith  a  soul  not  “  above  buttons.”  The  one 
Avould  wield  the  poAver  placed  in  his  hands  with  increased  poAver,  produ¬ 
cing  results  Avhicli  Avould  command  admiration  ;  Avhile  the  other  Avould 
demonstrate  his  oavii  incapacity  and  unfitness  for  his  self-imposed  task 
by  utter  failure.  Wliould  it  be  fair,  he  asked,  to  take  the  productions  of 
these  two  men,  and,  because  the  blunderer  had  failed,  condemn  the  art? 
There  Avere  many  too  ready  to  condemn,  and  the  public  should  be  made 
to  understand  that  the  shortcomings  sometimes  met  Avith  did  not  belong 
to  the  art  of  photography,  but  arose  from  the  incompetence  of  its  prac¬ 
titioners.  Mr.  Fry  had  urged  upon  them  to  impart  a  higher  character  to 
their  pictures.  He  (Mr.  Wall)  Avould  support  that  recommendation,  as  he 
felt  assured  that  the  ait  itself  Avould  then  take  a  higher  standing,  and  the 
practice  of  it  Avould  be  found  commercially  more  profitable,  though  the 
ranks  of  the  practitioners  might,  perhaps,  become  thinner.  The  labours 
of  the  Experimental  Committee  connected  Avith  the  Society  might,  per¬ 
haps,  tend  to  further  the  future  progress  of  photography.  *  ’ 

The  Chairman  thought  that  such  investigations  as  Avere  undertaken  by 
the  Experimental  Committee  Avere  of  great  importance,  and  if,  by  its 
means,  improvements  Avere  effected,  more  facilities  Avere  thus  given  to 
artists  by  men  of  science  to  produce  better  results.  That  principle  Avas 
knoAvn  but  not  acted  upon.  He  might  allude  to  the  introduction  of  bro¬ 
mides  into  collodion  in  illustration  of  his  meaning.  The  artist  was  de¬ 
pendent  on  scientific  investigations  for  increased  facilities  in  the  practice 
of  his  art ;  and  although  the  experiments  in  connection  Avith  dry-plate 
photography  had  not  hitherto  led  to  any  very  striking  results,  yet  there 
Avas  nothing  so  important  to  the  advancement  of  the  art-phase  of  photo¬ 
graphy  as  the  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  artist  a  dry  plate  equal  in  sen¬ 
sibility  to  the  Avet.  With  respect  to  the  probability  of  that  beam  accom¬ 
plished  it.  must  be  admitted  that  much  remained  to  be  donef  Those 
plates  which  required  previous  preparation  involved  many  difficulties  • 
but  yet  their  use  Avould,  bethought,  lead  to  an  advance  in  the  artistic 
character  of  the  results.  Mr.  Wall  had  referred  to  the  Experimental 
Committee.  He  (the  Chairman)  thought  that  if  some  definite  subject 
Avere  submitted  to  that  Committee  they  Avould  with  pleasure  Avork  it  out 
Mr.  Wall  concurred  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chairman  that  the  artistic 
development  of  photography  depended  greatly  on  the  perfecting  of  an  in¬ 
stantaneous  dry  process,  as  photographers  might  then  do  as  artists  did 
namely,  keep  their  sitters  in  conversation  until  a  favourable  expression 
had  been  secured,  and  then  momentarily  uncoA^er  the  lens.  * 

Mr.  Simpson  thought  that,  as  photographic  portrait-taking  was  then 
commercially  conducted,  no  time  Avould  be  spared  to  secure  expression 
by  animated  conversation,  as  quantity  and  not  quality  Avas  the  chief  con¬ 
sideration.  A  sensitive  dry  process  he;  thought  especially  valuable  to  the 
tourist,  the  wet  being  best  for  portraiture  in  the  present  commercial  posi¬ 
tion  of  photography.  1 

Mr.  Wall  regretted  that  photographers  did  not  study  their  art  rather 
as  a  fine  art  than  as  a  trade.  The  difference  between  the  celebrated  minia¬ 
ture-painters  and  those  of  a  mediocre  position  arose  from  the  fact  that 
the  one,  by  studying  the  varying  expressions  of  the  countenance  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  giving  the  soul— -nay,  the  man  himself ;  while  the  other  pro¬ 
duced  apian,  or  rather  front  elevation,  of  the  man.  It  was  not  surpris¬ 
ing  that  such  results  were  obtained,  when  he  knew  for  a  fact  that  at  one 
establishment  the  head-rest  was  fixed  in  the  morning  and  every  sitter 
Avas  brought  to  bear  on  that  point  throughout  the  day?’  J 

A  variety  of  opinions  were  then  expressed  as  to  the  relative  advantages 
of  wet  and  dry  plates  for  portrait  purposes,  and  the  possibility  of  keeping 
Avet  plates  during  a  lengthened  exposure  so  as  to  yield  pictures  free  from 
stains,  special  reference  being  made  to  the  long  exposures  "Wen  by  Pari¬ 
sian  operators  as  compared  Avith  the  time  of  exposure  in  England.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  discussion,  in  which  Messrs.  Fry  Wall  °Simnson 
Leake,  Blanchard,  and  the  Chairman  took  part,  P  ’ 

The  Eev.  F.  F.  Statiiam  observed  that  the  subject  introduced  by  Mr. 
Fry  was  a  very  wide  one,  so  much  might  be  said  on  the  Retrospects  and 
Prospects  of  Photography.  He  had  listened  with  much  pleasure  to  the 
paper  and  the  discussion  thereon,  and  had  hoped  to  have  heard  the  pho¬ 
tographic  productions  of  the  International  Exhibition  brought  under 
notice.  For  himself  he  could  say  that  he  Avas  much  suiqirised  °at  the  ex¬ 
cellence  attained  in  many  of  the  foreign  departments,  especially  in  the 
Austrian  and  American,  the  latter  having  been  very  successful  in  large 
portraits,  among  which  he  might  mention  those  of  Presidents  Lincoln  and 
Jeffeison  Davis,  the  scientific  photographs  in  the  Austrian  department 
Avere  Avell  Avorthy  of  note.  He  had  been  much  interested  also  at  the 
sight  of  some  geological  views  of  Victoria,  showing  the  special  aptitude 
of  photography  to  bring  before  the  eye  the  geological  features  of  a 
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country.  In  looking  back  at  the  more  recent  history  of  photography  he 
thought  it  coulcl  not  fail  to  be  otherwise  than  gratifying  to  see  how  kindly 
the  public  had  taken  to  the  carte-de-visite  style  of  portraits.  The  great 
demand  which  had  arisen  for  these  pictures  had,  he  thought,  proved 
very  advantageous  to  photography  in  inducing  a  higher  style  ot  pro¬ 
ductions,  owing  to  the  more  general  criticism  to  which  the  pictures  were 
subjected,  by  which  means  he  was  glad  to  observe  they  were  gradually 
getting  rid  of  the  “  inevitable  chair,"  which  was  approaching  nearer  and 
nearerto  the  edge  of  the  picture.  He  thought  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  TV  all 
as  to  each  photographer  distinguishing  himself  for  some  speciality a  most 
judicious  one  ;  and  he  wculd  add  to  that  an  idea  which  he  thought 
might  be  carried  out.  Many  of  the  old  painters  adopted  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  introducing  portraits  of  individuals  into  scenes  of  general 
and  lasting  interest,  so  that  centuries  afterwards,  when  no  one  cared 
to  know  how  Burgomaster  So-and-so  looked,  the  picture  in  which  his  por¬ 
trait  occurred  was  still  valuable  on  account  of  the  historic  or  other  asso¬ 
ciations  connected  therewith.  He  (Mr.  Statham)  thought  that  photo¬ 
graphers  might  advantageously  adopt  that  hint,  and  arrange  their  sitters 
in  groups  composing  or  illustrating  a  historical  event.  Family  groups 
offered  peculiar  facilities  for  carrying  out  the  idea.  A  great  deal  might 
be  said  on  the  subject  of  head-rests — his  own  recollections  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  he  had  submitted  to  under  that  instrument  being  by  no  means 
agreeable.  In  a  portrait  he  had  recently  seen  of  a  clergyman,  he  had 
observed  that  the  figure  was  supported  by  the  gentleman  leaning  on  his 
hand;  and  though  that  might  not  always  answer,  he  hoped  that  some 
efficient  substitute  would  be  found  for  what  could  not  be  otherwise  spoken 
of  than  as  a  most  disagreeable  adjunct  to  portrait-taking.  A  convenience 
attaching  to  the  introduction  of  the  various  small  sizes  of  pictures  which 
had  lately  appeared  was,  that  one  could  have  a  gallery  in  one’s  own  pos¬ 
session.  *  He  saw  no  reason  why — if  Mr.  Wall’s  suggestions  were  put  into 
practice — each  photographer  should  not  become  celebrated  for  his  moon¬ 
light  effects,  or  his  cattle  scenes,  &c. ;  and  he  thought  photographers,  as 
a  body,  might  take  courage  from  the  efforts  which  had  been  made  during 
the  past  twelvemonths  to  produce  atmospheric  effects  by  the  introduction 
of  skies,  either  natural  or  artificial,  into  pictures.  Photographers  might 
very  profitably  occupy  their  time  by  watching  the  varying  effects  in  light 
and  shade  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  also  the  influence  of  foliage  in  different 
stages  of  growth,  from  the  leaf-bud  of  spring  to  the  “  sere  and  yellow  leaf’’ 
of  autumn.  Again,  the  varying  habits  and  behaviour  of  cattle  at  morn¬ 
ing,  noon,  and  eve — all  those  were  points  which  should  be  noted  by  the 
true  artist,  who  was  not  content  with  the  mere  production  of  a  photograph, 
but  desired  that  it  should  also  deserve  the  name  of  a  picture.  Another 
branch  of  photography,  in  which  great  progress  had  been  made,  was  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  instantaneous  pictures.  Mr.  Blanchard,  in  a  recent  paper,  had 
stated  that  he  could  produce  pictures  in  the  fifth  part  of  a  second — after 
which,  it  would  seem  to  be  useless  to  try  any  further;  but,  still  they  might 
be  able  to  accomplish  a  picture  in  the  100th  part  of  a  second.  Photography 
was  also  becoming  available  for  all  sorts  of  commercial  purposes.  He 
had  recently  seen  an  illustrated  price  list  from  a  wine  merchant  executed 
by  photography  !  It  was  also  being  applied  to  the  illustration  of  books  of 
travel,  and  to  the  photographing  of  various  forms  of  disease.  There  were 
other  important  applications  of  photography  which  he  would  not  detain 
them  by  enumerating.  He  would  briefly  say,  in  conclusion,  that  when 
t! ie  rapid  progress  which  the  science  had  already  made  was  borne  in  mind, 
and  a  comparison  made  between  it  and  the  science  of  astronomy — the 
progress  of  which  was  so  slow  until  lenses  were  made  more  perfect — he 
saw  no  reason  why  they  might  not  still  hope  to  see  the  varying  colours  of 
nature  reproduced  in  the  camera,  and  the  science  of  photography  take  a 
place  among  the  finest  of  the  fine  arts. 

Mr.  Simpson  was  reminded,  by  the  remarks  of  the  previous  speaker,  of 
a  picture  he  had  in  his  pocket,  distinguished  for  the  beauty  of  the  cloud 
effects. 

The  picture  was  shown,  and  much  admired. 

Mr.  Leake  thought  it  important  to  bear  the  general  character  of  the 
picture  in  mind  in  the  process  of  intensifying. 

Mi  .  Wall  said  that,  in  carrying  out  Mr.  Leake’s  views,  care  must  be 
exorcised  not  to  underrate  the  value  of  the  varying  depths  of  colour.  The 
existence  of  whites  and  blacks  tended  to  produce  brilliant  proofs  ;  and  if, 
fi-Min  a  desire  to  avoid  extremes,  the  shadows  were  degraded,  the  same 
breadth  of  effect  would  not  be  produced.  At  the  same  time  he  would 
Minit  that  ii  W08  possible  to  get  very  good  results  without  either  blacks 
or  whites.  He  had  recently  had  a  picture  sent  him  by  Mr.  Itejlander 
|n  which  there  was  an  entire  absence  of  whites  or  blacks,  and  yet  the 
method  ot  treatment  was  in  complete  harmony  with  the  sentiment  of 
the  picture. 

Mr  I'rtv,  before  the  closing  of  the  meeting,  desired  to  observe  that  the 
remarks  which  bad  fallen  from  the  President  were,  in  his  opinion,  very 
valuable;  and  he  (  Mr.  Fry)  could  emphatically  corroborate  the  statements 
fie  bad  made  in  reference  to  the  selection  by  eminent  painters  of  a 
particular  class  of  subjects,  and  their  endeavours  after  excellence  in  that 
one  direction.  He  thought  that  photographers,  like  artists,  might 
study  separate  bits  ;  and  if  by  the  union  of  these  they  could  produce  pic¬ 
tures,  they  were,  lie  conceived,  quite  at  liberty  to  do  so.  Those  who 
should  visit  the  forthcoming  Exhibition  would  see  there  pictures  pro¬ 
duced  in  that  way  by  higher  names  than  bis.  In  that  he  saw  no  de¬ 
parture  from  what  might  be  conceived  to  be  the  legitimate  course;  since 
it  was  well  known  that  when  a  painter  set  about  painting  a  landscape 


from  nature,  be  was  not  bound  by  any  point  of  honour  to  produce  all  lie 
saw  at  one  time.  On  the  contrary,  he  collected  several  disjointed  sketches 
in  his  sketch-book  at  different  times,  and  subsequently  united  them  into 
what  he  conceived  to  he  “  one  harmonious  whole.”  lie  (Mr.  Fry)  would 
urge  upon  photographers  to  do  the  same,  making  studies  of  morning 
and  evening  and  noonday  cloud  effects,  and  introducing  them  into  land¬ 
scapes  in  the  manner  which  best  accorded  with  the  subject  under  treat¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Leake  desired,  before  the  meeting  separated,  to  direct  attention  to 
some  pieces  of  lead  water-pipe  from  the  inside  of  an  operating-room, 
which  had  become  completely  corroded  by  the  vapour  of  acetic  acid,  and 
had  acquired  an  external  crust  of  carbonate  of  lead. 

The  Chairman  desired  the  assent  of  the  meeting  to  a  request  which  he 
had  made  to  Mr.  Simpson,  to  the  effect  that  copies  of  the  small  but 
beautiful  landscape  with  clouds  shown  that  evening  be  obtained  for  dis¬ 
tribution  among  the  members. 

The  meeting  unanimously  agreed  to  the  proposition. 

At  the  next  meeting,  to  take  place  on  the  12th  of  February,  Mr.  George 
Price  has  undertaken  to  read  a  paper  On  the  Theoretical  Principles 
of  Positive  Printing. 

The  Chairman  stated  that,  as  Secretary  of  the  Experimental  Committee, 
he  would  be  glad  to  receive  suggestions  from  any  members  in  connection 
therewith. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening, 
the  7tli  instant,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,— 
Professor  Williamson,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Sidebotham  stated  that  the  President,  the  Bishop  of  Manchester, 
had  intimated  to  him  his  hope  that  be  might  shortly  be  enabled  to  attend 
some  of  the  meetings  of  the  Society,  but  his  health  had  compelled  him  of 
late  to  avoid  the  night  air  as  much  as  possible. 

Mr.  Sidebotham  exhibited  an  improved  printing-frame  for  stereoscopic 
glass  transparencies.  Both  parts  of  the  negative  are  exposed  at  the 
same  time,  but  only  one-lialf  of  the  sensitive  plate  is  exposed  at  once,  and 
the  latter  only  requires  to  be  moved  in  order  to  copy  the  opposite  picture 
of  the  negative. 

Mr.  Wardley  thought  that  Mr.  Sutton  would  surely  now  be  able  to  see 
that  a  transparency  might  be  copied  without  cutting  the  negative,  lie 
having  said  it  was  impossible  to  do  so  without  scratching  the  negative. 

Mr.  Bogerson  exhibited  one  of  Harrison’s  new  globe  lenses,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  novelty  of  which  seemed  to  consist  in  the  form  and  position  of  the 
diaphragm.  He  also  exhibited  a  photograph  of  the  titlepage  of  The  Bri¬ 
tish  Journal  of  Photography,  which  he  had  taken  as  a  test  of  its  cor¬ 
rectness  in  copying. 

Mr.  Parry  remarked  that  it  was  very  similar  to  the  Coddington  lens. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  lens  appeared  to  him  to  be  nearly  a  fac 
simile  of  the  eye  of  the  cuttle-fish.  The  eye  of  certain  species  of  the 
cuttle-fish  consists  of  two  lenses,  the  outer  sides  of  each  being  very  con¬ 
vex,  and  being  divided  by  a  black  pigment,  except  in  the  centre,  where 
the  rays  pass  from  one  to  the  other.  That  black  pigment  seemed  to  cor¬ 
respond  to  the  diaphragm  as  placed  in  Harrison’s  lens. 

Mr.  Bogerson  could  not  state  exactly  what  angle  it  would  include, 
but  would  be  happy  to  take  a  view  with  any  member  using  any  other  lens, 
as  a  comparison.  He  said  the  advantages  of  the  lens  were  the  short  focal 
length— -viz.,  eight  inches — and  the  very  flat  field  formed. 

The  Chairman  thought  the  greatest  objection  to  the  lens  would  be  the 
“  dollar  ”  figure. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  Mr.  Verity  to  read  bis  paper  On 
Development  by  the  Fumes  of  Ammonia.  [See  page  2GJ. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper — which  was  illustrated  throughout 
with  numerous  plates  showing  the  different  results  which  had  been  ob¬ 
tained — Mr.  Verity  printed  several  transparencies,  and  developed  them 
with  the  fumes  of  ammonia.  The  strength  of  solution  used  for  givingoff  the 
fumes  was  one  part  of  strong  liquid  ammonia  to  two  parts  of  water  :  that 
strength  he  considered  about  the  best.  He  had  not  found  it,  if  weaker  than 
that,  to  work  so  satisfactorily.  The  result  of  the  experiments  showed 
that  an  exposure  of  one  or  two  seconds  to  the  light  of  a  common  gas 
flame  was  quite  long  enough  with  the  strength  of  solution  used,  as  the 
image  appeared  almost  instantly  when  submitted  to  the  action  of  the 
vapour. 

Several  members  expressed  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Verity  had  given  his 
pictures  too  long  an  exposure,  and*  that  if  they  were  exposed  a  shorter 
time,  and  were  allowed  a  longer  time  to  develope,  better  results  might 
follow. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Verity  for  his  very  interesting  paper, 
and  also  for  his  experimental  illustrations,  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

The  Chairman  made  some  remarks  on  the  systematic  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Verity  had  conducted  his  researches,  which  he  (the  Chairman)  said 
was  the  only  way  in  which  a  study  like  that  could  be  advanced,  ancl  that 
he  must  indeed  have  entered  upon  his  work  with  the  true  spirit  of  an 
investigator.  Such,  in  fact,  must  have  been  the  case  for  the  process  to 
have  been  brought  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection.  He  (the  Chairman) 
knew,  from  experience,  the  patience  required  in  making  experiments  of 
that  nature,  as  failures  must  occur  over  and  over  again,  which  without 
great  perseverance  were  apt  to  be  most  discouraging. 
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In  reply  to  various  questions, 

Mr.  Verity  stated  that  it  was  possible  to  intensify  the  image  without 
fogging  after  fixing  with  hyposulphite  of  soda,  but  the  negative  was  apt 
to  turn  brown.  He  had  not  been  able  to  get  an  image  at  all  on  a  plate 
prepared  with  washed  collodion  without  preservative,  and  developed  with 
ammonia.  The  fogging  in  most  of  the  pictures  exhibited  he  considered  to 
have  arisen  from  inattention  to  a  large  fire  which  he  had  in  his  operating- 
room  :  not  being  at  first  aware  of  the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  the  plates,  he 
had  neglected  to  screen  it.  The  plates  experimented  upon  at  the  meeting 
had  been  taken  indiscriminately  from  his  stock,  and  were  prepared  with 
gallic  acid,  tannin,  and  grape  sugar,  and  one  coating  of  collodion  only. 
He  had  tried  as  many  as  three  coatings  of  collodion,  as  described  in  his 
paper;  but,  although  he  found  the  plate  more  sensitive,  he  did  not 
think  the  advantage  gained  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  extra  labour 
required  in  the  preparation  of  the  plate.  He  had  also  developed  with 
caustic  potash,  which  he  had  found  very  energetic  in  its  action,  but 
always  loosening  the  film  :  it  was  practically  useless.  He  had  not  been 
successful  in  the  use  of  alcohol  added  to  the  preservative,  as  recommended 
by  most  operators,  having  always  found  it  give  a  dull  film,  instead  of  the 
highly-polished  appearance  of  the  plates  exhibited,  and  likewise  required 
a  longer  exposure.  He  intended  to  continue  his  experiments  further, 
but,  being  only  a  young  photographer,  he  should  be  glad  if  some  of  those 
gentlemen  who  were  well  up  in  the  art  would  take  the  ma  tter  in  hand ; 
as  then  he  felt  confident,  from  what  he  could  see  of  it,  that  this  dry 
development  would  be  a  great  boon,  as  a  plate  could  be  developed  in  the 
field  with  ease,  and  thus  the  qualities  of  light,  &c.,  could  be  ascertained 
with  much  greater  certainty  than  by  mere  guess-work. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Verity’s  paper, 

Mr.  Side botham  mentioned  that  he  had  successfully  separated  gelatine 
from  a  nitrate  bath  with  which  it  had  been  mixed,  by  using  parchment 
paper,  according  to  the  discovery  of  Professor  Graham — viz.,  “  the 
separation  of  colloids  from  crystalloids  by  a  membrane  ” — and  thought  it 
would  be  found  very  useful  in  purifying  nitrate  baths  from  organic  matter. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  Professor  Graham’s  discovery  was  as 
great  in  its  way  as  that  of  gravitation  by  Newton. 

Professor  'Williamson  being  obliged  to  retire  before  the  conclusion  of 
the  meeting,  the  chair  was  then  taken  by  Mr.  Sidebotham. 

Mr.  Noton  called  attention  to  a  misprint  which  had  appeared  in  one  of 
the  journals  in  reporting  Mr.  England’s  paper  On  Instantaneous  Photo- 
j  graphy,  and  which  had  been  copied  into  one  of  the  photographic 
almanacs,  to  the  effect  that  the  sensitising  bath  should  be  saturated  with 
i  iodide  of  potassium  instead  of  iodide  of  silver,  as  was  obviously  meant.* 

The  Secretary  announced  that  Mr.  Dancer  had  kindly  consented  to 
j  exhibit  pictures  with  the  oxyhydrogen  lantern  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Society.  The  exhibition  was  arranged  to  take  place  at  the  next  monthly 
meeting,  when  members  are  invited  to  bring  such  pictures  as  they  wish 
to  exhibit. 

The  usual  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  terminated  the  proceedings. 

GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  Association  took  place  on 
Thursday  evening,  the  8th  inst.,  in  the  Scottish  Exhibition  Rooms,— Mr. 
Macnab  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  having  been  read  and  approved  of, 

Mr.  Mactear,  Vice-President,  read  a  paper  On  Photolithography.  [See 
page  28. J 

After  the  reading  of  the  paper  Mr.  Mactear  showed  about  a  dozen 
photolithographs,  by  Mr.  Gibbons,  which  were  very  highly  approved  of, 
and  stated  that  he  thought  they  would  be  found  about  the  best  at  present 
produced.  He  also  showed  a  copy  of  one  he  himself  did,  in  the  beginning 
of  1858,  by  a  process  slightly  different  from  Mr.  Gibbons’  mode ;  and  also 
a  copy  of  a  vase  from  a  wood-cut,  photographed  by  Mr.  Stuart,  by  the 
transfer  process.  It  was  done  on  the  transfer  paper  regularly  used  in 
their  establishment,  and  produced  in  the  following  manner  : — -In  a  dish 
of  a  saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  with  some  gum 
added  to  it,  a  piece  of  transfer  paper  is  laid  on  (as  in  the  nitrate  bath), 
and  then  pinned-up  to  dry,  which  being  pressed  on  a  steel  plate  is 
ready  for  use.  After  being  exposed  under  the  negative,  and  when  the 
picture  is  defined  by  presenting  a  brownish-yellow  appearance,  it  is 
taken  out  and  put  into  damp  sheets  of  paper,  and  then  put  through  the 
press  on  a  stone  covered  with  re-transfer  ink;  and,  after  a  little  soaking 
j  in  water,  the  parts  not  acted  on  by  the  light  comes  away  by  rubbing  it 
over  with  a  sponge  and  gum  water.  AVhilst  he  was  on  this  subject,  he 
j  though  it  his  duty  to  expose  what  was  pretended  to  be  photolithographs. 
A  person  in  London  advertised  that,  for  so  many  postage-stamps  and  a 
carte  de  visite  sent,  so  many  copies  photolithographed  would  be  sent  post 
free.  He  had  received  one  of  these,  and  having  great  doubts  about  it  tested 
it  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  found  it  was  a  photograph  only.  It 
was  only  right-  that  this  should  be  exposed. 

The  Chairman  asked  whether  a  dense  negative,  or  one  that  was  full 
of  half-tone,  was  most  suitable  for  photolithography?  as  he  had  found  by 
the  double  process  of  enlargement-— viz.,  copying  a  transparency  from  a 
negative,  and  from  such  transparency  producing  an  enlarged  negative — 

*  Mr.  Noton’s  remark  is  hypercritical,  the  saturation  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  hath 
w.th  iodide  of  silver  being  effected,  according  to  Mr.  England’s  instructions,  by  the 
addition  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  iodide  of  potassium,  according  to  the  common  prac¬ 
tice  of  photographers — a  looseness  of  expression  certainly,  but  one  that  cannot  mislead. 


much  of  the  quality  of  that  negative  depended  on  the* density  and  half¬ 
tone  of  the  original. 

Mr.  Mactear  thought  a  good  brilliant  negative  would  turn  out  the  best; 
but  if  there  were  no  restrictions  on  the  process,  and  all  were  working  in 
a  friendly  spirit,  communicating  with  each  other  as  in  the  alkaline 
toning  process,  it  would  soon  be  known  what  kind  of  negative  would 
suit  best.  He  might  state  that  he  had  done  two  pictures  according  to 
Mr.  Gibbons’  formula,  which  proved  that  it  was  a  workable  mod  e. 
[Mr.  Mactear  submitted  them  to  the  meeting,  and  they  were  considered 
very  good,  although  they  had  been  done  during  very  dull  weather.  One 
of  these  pictures  he  placed  upon  the  wall,  and  it  had  very  much  the 
appearance  of  a  photograph.]  He  (Mr.  Mactear)  then  said  :  I  have  great 
pleasure  in  proposing  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  our  friend  Mr.  Gibbons. 
His  process  is  so  good,  and  he  has  given  it  with  such  willingness,  that 
I  think  we  shall  cheerfully  bestow  upon  him  that  compliment. 

Mr.  Ewing  had  much  pleasure  in  seconding  the  motion.  A  new  era 
seemed  to  open  for  the  art  of  photography,  which  every  day,  by  the  efforts 
and  self-denial  of  Mr.  Gibbons  and  others,  was— what  they  all  desired  to 
arrive  at — becoming  more  akin  to  the  other  arts.  They  had  now  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  what  they  would  be  yet  able  to  do,  and  that  by-and-by  they 
would  not  have  those  unnatural  designs  in  silk  and  cotton  fabrics  which 
they  long  had  been  compelled  to  look  upon.  They  would  soon,  he  be¬ 
lieved,  have,  in  these  branches  of  industry,  designs  which  they  would  be 
able  to  regard  as  a  study  of  photography — designs  which  would,  in  truth, 
“hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature.”  He  also  thought  that  Mr.  Mactear  was 
entitled  to  great  praise  for  the  efforts  he  had  made  to  advance  the  art  of 
photolithography.  He  was  sure  that  if  Mr.  Wilson  had  been  present,  a 
good  deal  of  his  scepticism  with  respect  to  photolithography  would  be 
cleared  away.  He  had  no  doubt  that  the  art  would  be  carried  to  a  great 
state  of  advancement,  and  thought  it  was  very  encouraging  to  see  such 
specimens  as  were  then  before  them.  They  were  grateful  to  Mr.  Mactear 
for  bringing  the  gentleman  before  them  that  evening,  and  also  for  having 
read  his  paper ;  and,  further,  he  had  thrown  out  an  idea  of  his  own  with 
regard  to  the  transfer,  which  he  believed  would  simplify  the  process  itself. 
He  therefore  moved  that  they  should  also  give  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Mactear. 

Mr.  Mactear  returned  thanks,  adding  that  he  would  be  glad  to  do 
what  he  could  to  benefit  the  Society,  and  advance  the  art  which  they  had 
met  to  promote. 

A  large  number  of  brilliant  photographic  views  of  Egypt,  Sinai,  and 
Jerusalem,  by  Francis  Frith,  were  exhibited  at  the  meeting.  The  photo- 
graphs  were  beautiful,  and  excited  the  admiration  of  the  members. 

A  specimen  of  the  titlepage  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography, 
taken  by  Harrison’s  eight-inch  focus  lens,  was  also  shown  by  the  Chair¬ 
man,  who  declared  that  if  was,  without  exception,  the  most  surprising 
thing  of  the  kind  he  had  ever  seen.  The  picture  to  the  edges  was 
perfect. 

The  Chairman  showed  a  very  good  modification  of  a  camera  shutter. 
By  turning  a  little  handle  at  the  side,  the  lens  is  at  once  covered  without 
the  removal  of  the  card.  With  this  improvement  sitters,  especially  chil¬ 
dren,  are  not  disturbed ;  and  even  when  the  photographer  is  telling  them 
not  to  move,  the  handle  is  turned,  and  the  photograph  taken. 

The  proceedings  were  terminated  after  the  election,  as  members,  of 
Messrs.  Edward  William  Pritchard,  David  Ray,  R.  J.  Alexander,  Peter 
Kennedy,  and  George  Wilson. 


NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  next  meeting  of  this  Association  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  the 
21st  instant. 


Ti-ie  “Reading  Girl.”— Vice  Chancellors’  Court.  —{Before 
Vice  Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood.) — Nottage  and  Another  v. 
Ceileur,  otherwise  Count  Albert  Leiningen.— This  was  a  bill 
filed  by  the  plaintiffs,  who  carry  on  business  under  the  names  of 
the  London  Stereoscopic  and  Photographic  Company,  in  Cheapside, 
against  the  defendant,  who  was  formerly  in  their  employ  as  a 
photographer,  and  who  in  the  course  of  that  employment  (as  is 
stated  in  the  bill)  represented  himself  as  Count  Albert  Leiningen, 
a  cousin  of  her  Majesty,  to  restrain  him  from  taking  or  producing 
any  negative  or  positive  photographs,  the  property  of  the  plaintiffs, 
of  the  sculptures  in  the  International  Exhibition,  including  The 
Reading  Girl,  Egeria,  and  others  well  known,  and  of  other  portions 
of  the  building.  The  plaintiffs  allege  that  under  contract  with  the 
Royal  Commissioners  they  have  the  sole  right,  in  consideration  of 
the  sum  of  1500  guineas  paid  by  them,  of  photographing  the  build¬ 
ing  and  its  contents  ;  and  that  they  have  discovered  the  defendant 
has  been  pirating,  and  selling  in  large  quantities  copies  of  these 
photographs  of  the  Exhibition  and  its  contents.— Sir  Hugh  Cairns 
and  Mr.  Stevens  appeared  for  the  plaintiffs. — On  Mr.  C.  Swanston, 
counsel  for  the  defendant,  giving  an  undertaking  in  the  terms  of 
the  notice  of  motion,  it  was  ordered  to  stand  over  until  the  next 
motion  day,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  affidavits  on  the  part  of 
the  defendant. — Standard. 
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Waifs  anfr  Strap. 

Photography  at  Rome.— -Cardinal  Antonelli  has  given  Mr. 
Severn  permission  to  photograph  such  of  the  works  of  Raphael  as 
are  preserved  in  the  Logge  and  Vatican.  Those  in  the  Stanze 
were,  with  some  others,  found  to  be  too  far  gone  to  produce  satis¬ 
factorily  results,  if  any. 

A  Last  Memento. — The  unfavourable  state  of  the  weather 
during  the  ceremony  of  depositing  the  remains  of  H.R.H.  the  late 
Prince  Consort  in  the  Mausoleum,  deprived  us  of  an  interesting 
memento,  it  having  been  arranged  to  photograph  the  ceremonial ; 
but,  from  the  cause  above  stated,  no  satisfactory  result  could  be 
obtained. 

Influence  of  Photography.— We  are  informed  by  Mr.  James 
Wood,  of  130,  George-street,  Edinburgh— an  amateur  disciple  of 
our  art— -that  he  has  become  the  proprietor  of  a  periodical  publica¬ 
tion  called  the  Happy  Home,  illustrated  with  several  cuts.  In 
future  he  intends  the  illustrations  to  be  almost  exclusively  taken 
from  photographs. 

Sensation  Picture.— The  Exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society 
will  be  found  rich  in  its  evidence  of  artistic  culture  among  our 
photographers.  One  of  the  many  beautiful  productions  there  will 
undoubtedly  prove  the  “  sensation”  picture  of  the  collection.  To  all 
appearances  it  represents  an  artistically-grouped  couple  sitting  by 
the  fireside,  and  lit  only  by  the  light  emanating  from  the  fire. 
The  effect,  however,  obtained  is  exquisitely  perfect  and  picturesque. 

Largest  Silver  Bath  in  the  World.— The  celebrated  Mr.  M. 
F.  Maury,  in  his  beautiful  work  on  rJfhe  Physical  Geography  of  the 
Sea ,  says  : — “  By  examining,  in  Valparaiso,  the  copper  that  had  been 
a  great  while  on  the  bottom  of  a  ship,  the  presence  of  silver,  which  it 
obtained  from  the  sea,  was  detected  in  it.  It  was  in  such  quantities 
as  to  form  the  basis  of  a  calculation,  by  which  it  would  appear 
that  there  is  held  in  solution  by  the  sea  a  quantity  of  silver  .suffi¬ 
cient  to  weigh  no  less  than  two  hundred  million  tons,  could  it  all, 
by  any  process,  be  precipitated  and  collected  into  a  separate  mass.” 

Photographing  on  Canvas.-— A  correspondent,  writing  to  a 
contributor  respecting  this  subject,  says  “  I  remember  reading 
in  one  of  the  photographic  journals,  some  years  since,  a  description 
•of  a  process  for  photographing  on  canvas  which  struck  me  as 
very  simple  and  good,  although  I  have  not  yet  had  leisure  to  test 
it.  The  canvas  was  to  be  prepared  with  a  tolerably  thick  brush- 
applied  mixture  of  whiting  and  alcohol,  and,  when  quite  dry,  this 
was  rubbed  off  again  with  a  piece  of  cotton.  The  canvas  could 
then  be  prepared  and  printed  on  in  the  usual  way.”  Solar-camera 
operators  might  adopt  this  plan  for  pictures  which  are  intended 
for  painting  in  oils  with  no  small  advantage  to  the  final  result. 

Experiments' with  "the  Solar  Spectrum.— Sir  D.  Brewster  has 
just  published  particulars  of  a  series  of  experiments  with  the  solar 
spectrum,  as  seen  through  fluids  of  various  colours.  Alcoholic 
solutions  of  alkanet  root,  cochineal,  chica,  and  cudbear  have  the 
power  of  absorbing  certain  portions  of  the  spectrum  ;  hut  it  was 
found  that  each  acted  upon  some  different  portion.  Coloured  salts 
held  in  aqueous  solution  exhibited  the  same  peculiarities.  Singular 
to  add  several  of  the  solutions  converted  the  blue  of  the  spectrum 
into  violet.  This  is  thought  by  Sir  David  Brewster  to  prove  the 
existence  of  the  red  rays  in  the  blue  part  of  the  spectrum. 

Choosing  a  Background. — There  is  not  a  bad  sketch  in  the  Fun 
Almanack  under  this  head.  Scene:  A  photographic  studio  em¬ 
bosomed  in  a  grove  of  smoking  chimney  pots,  up  amidst  the 
London  housetops.  Enter  to  photographer  (a  bearded  man  in  a 
velvet  smoking  cap  and  dingy  shirt  sleeves)  a  very  small  cockney 
swell,  who,  examining  the  background  submitted  to  his  notice, 
with  the  lofty  condescension  of  one  who  has  important  patronage 
to  bestow,  says  critically — “H’m!  Vesuvius  during  an  eruption. 
Ha!  fnot  bad.  But  look  here  !  ’Avcnt  yer  got  somethink  in  the 
baronial  line,  with  the  ’ome  of  a  fellar’s  hancestcrs  in  the  back¬ 
ground  ?”  This  cut  reminded  us  of  an  order  one  of  our  background 
vendors  recently  received,  which  instructed  the  painter  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — “  I  should  like  a  nice  sun-set  sky  with  distant  mountains 
against  the  horizon,  a  placid  lake  with  a  ship  or  two  on  it  in  the 
middle  distance,  with  beautifully  wooded  hills  sloping  down  to  the 
edge  of  the  water  ;  nearer  the  foreground  some  fine  groups  of  trees 
and  a  cottage  with  a  church;  and  in  the  immediate  foreground 
some  classic  architecture.  It  must  not  he  larger  than  five  feet  by 
seven.”  Such  a  d<  scription  needs  no  comment;  but  it  represents, 
we  are  assured,  a  large  class  of  background  demands,  and  goes  far 
to  show  that,  for  the  absurdities  denounced  by  our  contributor 
Mr.  Wall,  photographers  may  themselves  be  more  largely  respon¬ 
sible  than  those  who  produce  them. 


Photography  add  the  Engravers. — A  new  society  has  been 
established  in  Paris  under  the  somewhat  eccentric  title  of  “The 
Society  of  Aquafortists,”  the  purpose  of  which  is  stated  to  he  the  i 
stemming  or  rolling  hack  of  the  torrent  of  photography  by  the  I 
publication  of  rival  works,  intended  to  compete  with  photographers  i 
in  their  own  peculiar  market.  This  society  has  already  published 
five  plates. 

Historical  Documents. — F.S.A.,  writing  to  the  Parthenon,  coin- 
plains  that  invaluable  historical  MSS.,  in  both  private  and  public 
collections,  are  perishing  daily  from  the  carelessness  or  ignorance 
of  those  who  have  the  care  of  them.  Many  proprietors  of  such 
rare  documents  would  doubtless  lend  them  for  photographic  pur-  I 
poses,  and  their  preservation  might  thus  be  rendered  more  certain. 
We  throw  out  this  suggestion  as  one  likely  to  benefit  photographers 
through  the  antiquaries,  who  are  becoming  anxious  about  this 
wholesale  destruction  of  choice  relics. 

Truth  in  Art.' — An  amusing  illustration  of  how  little  relianco 
can  be  placed  in  any  but  photographic  views  of  distant  spots  is 
given  in  a  work  on  the  Gauges  and  the  Seine,  by  S.  Blanchard. 
An  Indian  officer  sent  to  an  illustrated  London  publication  a  sketch 
of  a  part  of  the  country  remarkable  for  the  entire  absence  of  trees. 
Months  afterwards,  when  the  warrior-artist  received  the  picture 
engraved  from  this  sketch,  he  started  back,  horror-struck.  “  It  was 
all  palm  trees!”  In  the  foreground  they  stood  out  in  rich  masses; 
in  the  middle  distance  they  appeared,  although  less  conspicuous; 
and  there  they  were  in  the  distance,  with  their  long  pole-like  stems 
and  luxuriant  tops  standing  clearly  out  against  the  sky  of  the 
horizon.  In  answer  to  the  indignant  complaint  of  the  officer,  it 
was  explained  that  “  the  public  would  not  have  any  eastern  scene 
without  palm  trees.  The  public  demanded  palm  trees,  and  the 
public  would  have  them.  It  was  no  use  being  truthful  if  nobody 
believed  you ,  and  so  palm  trees  must  be  put  in,  even  at  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  truth.” 

Photographing  upon  Moving  Water.— As  we  often  mourn  over 
the  seeming  impossibility  of  obtaining  photographic  views  from 
the  surfaces  of  lakes  and  rivers,  we  think  our  readers  will  he  inte¬ 
rested  to  hear  how  an  artist  has  recently  overcome  the  difficulty. 
Mr.  Hamerton,  in  a  work  just  published,  called  “A  Painter's  Camp 
in  the  Highlands ,”  tells  how,  finding  that  some  of  the  finest  effects 
of  nature  could  only  be  studied  from  such  surfaces,  resolved  to 
construct  a  boat  which  should  remain  steady  in  tlie  strongest  seas, 
and  so  provide  a  perfectly  stable  foundation  for  his  easel.  Having 
seen  the  model  of  a  double  canoe  such  as  is  manufactured  by  the 
South  Sea  natives,  and  which  was  exhibited  in  the  Louvre,  he 
placed  a  species  of  raft,  or  flat  deck,  upon  two  parallel  cylinders  of 
iron,  divided  into  air-tight  compartments.  The  combined  boats, 
thus  furnished,  by  their  buoyancy  and  balance,  were  found  to 
answer  the  purpose  very  well  indeed — a  table,  chair,  and  easel 
standing  perfectly  secure  upon  them,  and  no  chance  of  an  upset, 
with  as  little  of  water  Testing  in  them,  existing.  Although  hav¬ 
ing  very  slight  draft  of  water,  it  was  found  that  heavy  loads 
might  he  securely  carried.  On  one  of  these  Mr.  Hamerton  lived, 
under  a  comfortable  tent,  defying  the  sudden  violent  squalls  com¬ 
mon  to  the  Scotch  lakes,  and  painting  away  in  sunlight  and  moon¬ 
light— at  morning,  noon,  and  night — in  stormy  weather  and  in 
fair — earnestly  and  patiently  watching  and  waiting,  in  the  great 
school  of  nature,  for  his  most  glorious  effects  of  earth,  air,  and 
water. 

Photographs  which  have  not  Faded.— In  an  article  lately 
in  the  Morning  Post,  upon  the  photographs  in  the  International 
Exhibition,  there  were  some  remarks  relative  to  the  pretty  general 
destruction  to  which  they  had  been  subjected  by  damp,  &c.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  know  that  while  many  were  destroyed  there  were 
many  others  which  withstood  the  crucial  test;  for  even  if  few 
only  remained,  it  would  have  been  evidence  of  the  possibility  of 
permanence.  Amongst  those  which  came  out  unscathed  (we  are 
informed  by  a  correspondent)  were  the  productions  of  Messrs.  Ross 
and  Thomson,  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  in  evidence  of  the  fact  we  find 
these  gentlemen  have  challenged  minute  inspection  by  the  public 
of  their  specimens,  as  appears  from  the  following  letter  which  we 
extract  from  the  columns  of  the  Scotsman 

PHOTOGRAPHS  AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

90,  Princes’  Street,  Edinburgh,  January  5,  1863. 

Sir,- — In  an  article,  quoted  from  the  Morning  Post,  in  your  paper  of  Satur¬ 
day,  we  find  the  following : — “  With  the  exception  of  those  photographs  which 
were  coloured  upon  the  process  adopted  by  Messrs.  McLean  and  Co.,  of  the 
Haymavket,  and  a  few  which  were  painted  in  oil,  every  specimen  was  more 
or  less  damaged,  and  many  entirely  disappeared  under  the  influence  of  the 
mildew  caused  by  the  dampness  of  the  room  in  which  they  were  shown.’’  In 
regard  to  this  statement  we  can  assure  you  that  out  of  233  pictures  sent  early  in 
April,  and  returned  only  a  few  days  ago,  there  is  neither  “  mildew,”  “  spot,’ 
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nor  the  slightest  trace  of  change  or  fading  of  any  kind  whatever  in  one  of 
!  them.  They  are  now  hanging  in  our  rooms  (having  never  been  taken  out  of 
their  frames),  and  we  challenge  the  most  microscopical  investigation,  for 
which  every  facility  will  be  given  to  any  one  interested  in  the  matter. — We 
are,  &c.,  ROSS  &  THOMSON, 

Photographers  to  the  Queen. 

P.S. — There  was  neither  painting  nor  touching  of  any  kind  in  those  above 
referred  to, 

A  Pertinent  Question  with  an  Impertinent  Reply.  —  In 
the  Athenceum  for  the  3rd  instant  we  find  the  following: — “The 
other  day,  when  looking  at  one  of  Mr.  De  la  Rue’s  photographs  of 
the  Moon,  we  were  struck  with  its  minute  resemblance  to  one 
1  recently  published  by  Dr.  D’Orsan — even  to  the  appearance  of  a 
;  casual  flaw  in  the  glass.  Whereupon  we  asked  the  question— 
When  was  Dr.  D’Orsan’s  negative  taken  ?  In  reply  we  have  a  letter 
from  J.  B.  Morgan,  the  Doctor’s  Secretary,  from  which  we  quote 
this  passage : — ‘  Dr.  D’Orsan  always  treated  such  covertly  scur¬ 
rilous  personal  attacks  with  dignified  indifference,  and  would  also 
meet  those  recently  made  with  contempt,  did  not  the  interests  of 
his  publisher  render  the  publication  of  an  authorised  contradiction 
j  of  the  recent  mis-statements  a  matter  of  necessity.’ — Unhappily, 
the  Doctor’s  Secretary  forgets  to  answer  the  question  put.  As  we 
are  not  told  when  Dr.  D’Orsan’s  negative  was  taken,  we  are  unable 
to  say  which  of  the  two  lunar  photographs  before  us  was  the 
original.  Mr.  De  la  Rue,  we  ought  to  add,  makes  no  secret  of  his 
date.”  And  with  reference  to  the  same  subject,  in  the  issue  for 
the  10th  instant  the  following  information  is  afforded: — “On  the 
!  question  raised  by  us,  incidentally,  as  to  the  dates  at  which  Mr. 
i  Warren  De  la  Rue  and  Dr.  D’Orsan  made  their  respective  studies 
of  the  moon,  we  have  the  following  information  :  — 

(Jan.  5th,  1863. 

‘  Dr.  D’Orsan  not  having  answered  your  question  as  to  the  date  of  the  nega¬ 
tives  from  which  his  photographs  have  been  enlarged,  we  are  prepared  to  supply 
|  to  your  readers  the  information  desired.  The  original  negative  was  taken  in 
February,  1858,  by  Mr.  Warren  De  la  Rue,  at  his  observatory  at  Cranford.  On 
i  that  occasion,  owing  to  the  absence  of  tremor  in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  per¬ 
fect  condition  of  his  chemicals,  Mr.  De  la  Eue  produced  three  negatives,  which 
were  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  he  has  ever  been  able  to  obtain.  A  positive 
from  one  of  these  was  published  more  than  two  years  ago  by  us  in  a  stereo¬ 
scopic  slide,  and  it  is  from  this  copy  that  Dr.  D’Orsan  must  have  obtained  his 
I  enlarged  photographs.  The  proofs  of  this  statement  are  as  follow Not  only 
are  the  photographs  exactly  similar  as  regards  both  lunation  and  libration,  but 
the  very  flaws  in  the  collodion  film  of  the  original  negative  are  reproduced  in 
j  Dr.  D’Orsan’s  prints.  One  of  the  most  prominent  of  these  flaws  is  situated  in 
j  a  small  plane  to  the  N.W.  of  Tycho,  between  Orontius  and  Sasserides.  It  appears 
as  a  white  speck  on  the  collodion  film  of  the  original  negative,  and  is  reproduced 
as  a  black  marking  in  the  positive  print  published  in  the  stereoscopic  slide.  It 
is  reproduced  again  in  both  photographs  of  Dr.  D’Orsan ;  thus  proving,  not 
:  only  the  source  from  which  he  has  obtained  the  photographs,  but  that  both  his 
published  photographs,  although  professing  to  be  taken  at  different  lunations, 
i  are  from  one  and  the  same  photograph.  In  one  of  them  the  outlying  parts 
around  Tycho  have  been  carefully  expunged.  There  are  at  least  half-a-dozen 
flaws  reproduced,  but  the  above-mentioned  is,  pve  think,  sufficient.  We  have 
the  original  negative  in  our  possession  at  present,  and  shall  be  happy  to  show 
it  to  any  one  interested  in  the  matter. — Yours,  &c., 

‘  Smith,  Beck  &  Beck. 

The  question  of  priority  has  an  interest  beyond  its  commercial 
bearing  as  one  of  copyright.  The  Royal  Astronomical  Society 
presented  Mr.  Warren  De  la  Rue  with  their  Gold  Medal  for  his 
success  in  celestial  photography  :  if  Dr.  D’Orsan’s  photographs  are 
original,  he  would  have  deserved  to  share  the  honour  conferred  by 
the  Astronomical  Society  on  Mr.  De  la  Rue.” 


jftrrap  Cn.ms^onMiuc. 

Paris,  January  12,  1863. 

iAn  amateur,  M.  Emile  Bertrand,  who  lately  published  a  collection 
I  of  formulae,  has  sent  me  a  rectification,  to  which,  I  am  sure,  .you 
(will  readily  afford  a  place.  M.  Bertrand  is  the  author  of  a  positive 
printing  process  which  appeared  in  the  Moniteur  de  la  Photographie 
of  the  1st  of  August,  1862,  and  is  identical  with  the  process  pub¬ 
lished  in  England  by  Mr.  Cooper  in  the  month  of  September  fol¬ 
lowing.  The  priority  evidently  belongs  therefore  to  M.  Bertrand, 
who,  it  should  be  added,  has  introduced  into  his  original  method 
the  following  modifications.  M.  Bertrand  had  said  that  he  dipped 
his  sheets  of  paper  into  a  solution  of — 

Alcohol  at  36° . . . 100  cubic  centimetres. 

Benzoin  . .  10  grammes. 

i  Chloride  of  cadmium . .  5  „ 

To  dip  these  sheets  a  somewhat  considerable  quantity  of  liquid  is 
required,  and  a  good  portion  of  it  is  lost.  Further:  in  drying  the 
paper  the  liquid  accumulates  at  the  bottom  of  the  sheet,  and  so 
j  tails  to  give  a  homogeneous  coating.  M.  Bertrand  has  found  it 
preferable  to  lay  on  the  solution  with  a  broad  brush  made  with 


bristles,  the  paper  being  kept  in  place  with  four  varnished  pins. 
All  inconveniences  are  thus  avoided.  The  benzoin  always  con¬ 
tains  wood,  which  must  be  carefully  taken  out  of  the  resin  before 
it  is  dissolved  in  the  alcohol.  In  this  manner  is  obtained  a  solu¬ 
tion  perfectly  colourless,  and  producing  pictures  which  do  not 
turn  yellow  with  time. 

A  day  or  two  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  from  your  emi¬ 
nent  landscape  photographer,  Mr.  Vernon  Heath,  whose  splendid 
pictures  I,  as  well  as  all  those  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
see  them,  have  admired.  Mr.  Heath  wished  to  visit  the  principal 
ateliers  of  Paris,  in  order  to  form  an  idea  of  the  present  state  of 
photography  in  France.  I  hope  he  will  go  away  satisfied  with  the 
results  of  his  investigations.  At  a  small  reunion,  which  I  had 
gathered  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit,  some  very  interesting  speci¬ 
mens  of  a  new  process  of  heliographic  engraving  were  shown  to  us 
by  M.  Lewitsky.  The  luminous  image  is  engraved  upon  zinc :  it 
has  a  delicacy  in  the  details,  and  a  perfection  in  the  modelage, 
which  has  not  been  attained  by  any  of  the  heliographic  processes 
hitherto  published.  Although  the  author  is  as  yet  but  at  his  first 
attempts,  he  has  already  made  considerable  progress.  The  only 
thing  requisite  for  the  perfection  of  the  process  is  to  find  a  means 
of  biting  deeper  into  the  plates,  so  that  a  larger  number  of  pictures 
may  be  printed  from  them. 

The  meeting  of  the  French  Society  of  Photography,  held  on  the 
9th  of  January,  was  occupied,  almost  entirely,  by  M.  Laussedat’s 
description  of  the  method  by  which  he  applies  photography  to 
surveying.  This  method  is  very  ingenious,  and  the  results  placed 
before  the  meeting  excited  deep  interest.  M.  Laussedat  urged 
that  landscape  photographers  should,  asffar  as  possible,  take  views 
which  may  afterwards  serve  for  the  mapping  of  the  places  visited. 
Doubtless,  this  would  be  very  advantageous,  and  would  require 
but  little  modification  in  the  apparatus  employed ;  but,  besides  the 
difficulties  presented  by  the  very  situation  in  which  the  operator 
is  placed  per  force,  he  would,  perhaps,  be  too  often  obliged  to 
sacrifice  the  artistic  effect  of  his  pictures  to  the  practical  utility 
aimed  at. 

At  the  same  meeting,  M.  Meynier  showed  some  pictures  obtained 
with  the  new  salts  already  submitted  by  him  to  the  Society  of 
Marseilles.  It  will  be  remembered  that  M.  Meynier  developes 
negatives  on  collodion  with  ammoniacal  sulphate  of  iron,  and 
fixes  with  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium.  The  essays  made  by  M. 
Davanne  have  been  most  satisfactory.  While  giving  excellent 
pictures,  these  salts  have  numerous  advantages — amongst  them, 
that  of  considerable  economy. 

On  the  same  evening,  Mr.  Blanquart  Evrard  communicated  a 
process  for  intensifying  the  tones,  which  consists  in  simply  ex¬ 
posing  the  negative  to  a  diffuse  light  after  developing  the  image 
with  gallic  or  pyrogallic  acid  before  fixing  it. 

According  to  a  notice  I  have  just  received,  all  photographers 
who  wish  to  send  to  the  Photographic  Exhibition  of  Marseilles 
those  of  their  specimens  which  figured  in  the  palace  at  Kensington, 
may  defer  doing  so  till  the  25th  of  January. 

Pierre  Petit  has  been  able  to  take  the  post  mortem  portrait  of 
Monseigneur  Morlot,  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Paris,  who  died  a  few 
days  ago.  Although  taken  under  very  unfavourable  circumstances, 
this  portrait  is  a  very  successful  one.  It  serves  to  illustrate  a 
biography  of  the  prelate  which  is  being  sold  by  thousands.  The 
Archbishop  had  never  consented  to  be  photographed  during  his 
lifetime.  ERNEST  LACAN. 


Philadelphia,  Dec.  22nd,  1862. 

In  the  number  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  published 
on  December  1,  containing  the  account  of  Mr.  Wenderoth’s  solar 
camera,  there  seems  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  focus  of  the  con¬ 
densing  lens  as  it  was  and  as  it  now  is.  I  had  always  believed  the 
first  lens  to  be  achromatic;  and  yet  I  cannot  say  positively  that 
Mr.  Wenderoth  told  me  it  was  achromatic,  but  rather  think  that 
I  asked  him  if  it  was  a  single  lens,  and  his  reply  being  “No,  it  is 
double,”  I  had  inferred  it  was  achromatic,  when  in  reality  it  had 
only  been  made  double  of  two  plano-convex  lenses,  the  plane  sides 
cemented  together  so  as  to  form  a  very  thick  lens,  thicker  than 
could  be  well  made  from  one  piece  of  glass.  The  pair  of  lenses 
forming  the  first  compound  lens  was  said  to  have  a  focus  of  24 
inches  :  the  other  pair — one  of  which  was  broken  as  described— 
was  of  a  shorter  focus.  One  of  the  plano-convex  lenses  composing 
the  first  pair  was  used  in  combination  with  the  remaining  plano¬ 
convex  lens  of  the  second  combination,  being  separated  by  about  the 
thickness  of  a  piece  of  ordinary  mounting  card-board,  and  they 
have  a  focus  of  22  inches.  There  is  little  more  that  I  can  say  in 
regard  to  this  camera  that  would  be  of  use  in  explaining  its  opera- 
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tion.  The  operator  who  has  it  in  charge  had  always  been  used  to 
the  Woodward  camera,  i.e.,  a  camera  with  a  reflector,  but  is  now 
verv  earnest  in  his  praise  of  Mr.  Wenderoth’s  arrangement.  I 
would  also  state  for  the  benefit  of  those  interested  that  the  cost  of 
the  iron  frame-work  of  this  instrument  was  only  $90. 

Mr.  Charles  Waldack  has  written  an  interesting  letter  from 
Belgium,  much  of  which  is  devoted  to  proving  that  Mr.) Woodward 
was  not^he  original  inventor  of  the  solar  camera  with  a  reflector 
and  condenser,  and  he  cites  various  authorities.  This  I  do  know, 
and  no  more,  that  to  Mr.  Woodward  the  patent  was  granted,  and 
to  him  is  due  the  introduction  of  the  invention  to  the  public,  and 
it  is  no  very  easy  matter  to  set  his  patent  aside  by  the  charge  of 
«  common  and  general  public  use,  more  than  two  years  previous 
to  his  patent  being  applied  for.”  The  working  of  the  invention  in 
secret  previously  would  not  injure  his  claim  in  the  least,  except  so 
far  as  those  previously  using  it  were  concerned. 

Several  meetings  of  the  Philadelphia  Photographic  Society  have 
been  held  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  the  organisation  ;  but  still 
much  time  at  the  next  meeting  will  be  consumed  in  considering 
disputed  points  of  the  constitution  and  by-laws.  That  trouble  over, 
the  meetings  will  assume  the  scientific  tone  proper  to  them.  A  very 
desirable  room  has  been  obtained  in  Falon’s-building,  Walnut 
Street  overlooking  the  centre  walk  in  Independence  Square,  in 
full  view  of  the  State  House,  and  of  the  spot  from  which  was  read 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  on  the  4th  of  July,  177 G.  The 
windows  of  our  room  have  a  northern  exposure,  and  as  the  square 
is  used  for  all  great  public  meetings,  some  of  the  members  have  in 
prospect  the  securing  of  instantaneous  pictures  at  suitable  seasons. 

Some  allusion  has  been  made  in  former  letters  to  the  pictures 
published  by  Messrs.  Brady  &  Co.  of  the  Antietem  battle-field. 
Mr.  La  Merle,  of  the  Washington  Brady’s  Gallery,  says  that  these 
pictures  were  made  by  Mr.  Alexander  Gardner,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Timothy  Sullivan.  Six  of  them  were  made  on  the  field  the  day 
after  the  principal  battle,  but  while  there  was  still  a  great  deal  of 
firing  on  both  sides,  and  Mr.  Gardner  told  him  that  one  shell 
struck  within  fifteen  yards  of  the  camera.  He  says  also  that  Mr. 
Gardner  has  been  using  Harrison’s  globe  lenses,  and  speaks  in  the 
highest  terms  of  them.  The  Bull  Run  and  Peninsula  pictures, 
published  by  Mr.  Brady,  were  taken  by  Mr.  Barnard  and  Mr,  Gibson. 

'  It  was  the  former  of  these  gentlemen  who  took  the  fine  .Niagara 
views  published  by  Anthony.  These  Niagara  pictures,  which  were 
noticed  in  a  former  letter,  were  taken  with  a  pair  of  Harrison’s  globe 
lenses.  I  was  not  aware  of  this  fact  until  some  time,  after  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  my  notice  of  them.  They  are  the  only  pictures  of  that 
wonderful  cataract  which  seem  to  bring  back  the  impression  of 
immensity  experienced  in  witnessing  the  falls.  But  to.  return  to  the 
battle-field.  Most  of  the  cabinet-size  pictures  taken  in  and  around 
Washington  were  the  work  of  Messrs.  Whitney  and  Woodbury.  Mr. 
Whitney  says  he  never  witnessed  a  more  distressing  sight  than 
the  field  of  Antietem  the  day  after  the  battle — the  wounded  filling 
the  air  with  cries  for  water,  and  no  one  daring  to  go  to  their  assis¬ 
tance  on  account  of  the  continual  skirmishing.  He  tells  many 
anecdotes— » some  sad  and  some  laughable — about  what  he  saw,  but 
not  pertaining  in  any  way  to  the  photographic  art,  else  I  should 
be  glad  to  put  them  in  print.  .  .  ,  , 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  the  least  falling  off  in  the  demand  tor 
card-pictures  and  albums.  The  latter  are  being,  made  in  larger 
quantities  than  ever,  and  much  time  and  talent  is  being  devoted 
to  the  perfecting  of  machinery  for  their  cheap  manufacture.  There 
would  doubtless  have  been  some  reduction  in  the  retail  price  of 
them  but  for  the  great  advance  in  the  cost  of  paper.  This,  seems 
to  have  covered  the  saving  in  labour,  and  the  albums  are  still  held 
at  their  old  price;  but  they  show  a  very  marked  improvement  in 
appearance.  The  bronze  printing  machinery  has  been  considerably 
improved,  and  the  punching  machines  have  been  made  to  register 
more  correctly  with  the  ornamented  borders. 

Since  Mr.  Henry  T.  Anthony  has  given  his  fuming  with  ammonia 
to  the  public/*  a  large  number  of  our  practical  photographers  have 
adopted  it,  and  all  seem  to  like  the  process.  One  of  our  amateurs, 
who  has  been  trying  it  of  late,  says  that  when  lie  fumed  very  thin 
albumen  paper  it  seemed  to  print  quite  through  the  paper,  and  the 
image  was  almost  as  distinct  on  the  back  as  on  the  front  of  the 
paper.  This  was  no  doubt  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  had  floated 
the  paper  longer  than  there  was  any  need  of  doing,  and  the  silver 
had  soaked  quite  through.  With  the  very  long  experience  Mr. 
Anthony  has  had  in  printing  with  this  process,  there  is  every 
encouragement  for  all  who  try  it  to  persevere  and  not  to  be  dis¬ 
couraged  with  failures.  In  my  own  experience  with  it,  I  would 
state  that  the  bath  upon  which  1  float  my  paper  was  originally 

*  See  number  for  January  1st,  page  10. 


what  was  called  the  ammonia  nitrate,  but  has  had  many  ounces  of 
silver  added  to  it  from  time  to  time,  and  also  some  little  alcohol, 
when  any  tendency  to  form  bubbles  on  the  first  putting  down  the  1 
paper  shows  itself.  Sometimes  it  is  acid  with  nitric  acid,  and 
some  times  neutral :  again  it  is  sometimes  alkaline,  just  as  expe- 
rience  with  any  particular  kind  of  paper  shows  to  be  the  best.  No 
doubt  there  is  in  this  bath  a  great  deal  of  nitrate  of  ammonia.  Mr. 
Anthony,  when  he  gave  me  the  process,  then  said  that  all  kinds  of 
paper  could  not  be  treated  in  the  same  manner,  but  that  the  bath 
must  be  varied  in  degree  of  acidity,  and  the  time  of  fuming  bo 
varied  with  different  qualities  of  paper  and  with  different  changes  i 
of  the  weather.  One  essential  condition  is  absolute  dryness  of  tho  1 
paper  before  fuming.  It  is  with  pleasure  we  learn  that  Major 
Russell  has  turned  his  attention  to  the  fuming  of  tannin  plates,  j 
All  who  havo  tried  it  in  this  country  have  remarked  the  developing 
power  of  the  ammonia ;  and  Mr.  Robert  Shriver,  of  Cumberland, 
Maryland,  was  quite  enthusiastic  about  it  when  Mr.  Anthony  first 
proposed  it*to  the  Amateur  Club. 

Now  a  few  words  about  cleaning  plates.  In  one  of  my  early 
letters  to  this  Journal,  I  mentioned  the  use  of  acid  nitrate  of  mer¬ 
cury  in  the  place  of  nitric  acid  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  new 
and  old  plates.  This  I  had  said  was  in  general  use  here,  and  the 
part  of  my  letter  alluding  to  this  Avas  extensively  circulated  in  tho 
journals.  Some  time  since  a  statement  Avas  made  at  a  meeting  of  i 
the  New  York  Society  that  “Sellers’s  acid  nitrate  of  mercury  Avas 
a  great  humbug.”  Since  then  very  many  letters  have  been  Avritteu 
to  me,  asking  me  about  the  matter,  and  requesting  to  knoAV  if  I  use 
the  process.  Noav  the  facts  of  the  case  are  these  :  about  two  years 
ago  Mr.  Peale,  of  New  York,  informed  me  that  he  and  many  other 
Broadway  operators  Avere  using  this  acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  and 
that  Avith  the  use  of  this  chemical  cleaner  all  trouble  from  dirty 
plates  had  disappeared.  I  mentioned  it  to  many  in  Philadelphia, 
and  all  Avho  used  it  liked  it,  and  I  have  myself  used  it  continually 
ever  since.  The  process  did  not  originate  Avith  me  at  all  (1  Avisli  | 
it  had);  but  Avas  in  general  use  long  before  I  heard  of  it.  Mr.  P. 
T.  Fassitt  stated  at  an  informal  meeting  of  our  Society  some  days 
ago  that,  in  making  glass  transparencies  on  Avhitc  glass  (the  semi¬ 
opaque  kind),  his  failures  could  not  be  removed  with  nitric  acid  ; 
that,  as  he  said,  “nitric  acid  Avould  not  touch  it,”  the  glass  being  j 
rather  rough,  but  that  the  acid  nitrate  of  mercury  cleaned  the  < 
plates  quickly  and  thoroughly;  and  that  he  had  used  the  mixture  : 
for  more  than  a  year  for  all  his  dry-plate  Avork,  and  had  never  had 
any  trouble  from  dirty  plates.  Many  of  the  members  present,  both 
practical  operators  and  amateurs,  gave  their  testimony  in  favour 
of  it.  I  should  be  very  glad  indeed  if  I  could  call  the  process  * 
“Sellers’s,”  as  I  should  deem  the  making  public  of  so  valuable  an 
aid  to  the  photograhic  Avorld  some  little  return  for  the  instruction 
I  have  received  from  others. 

COLEMAN  SELLERS. 


Cararrspaittmtcr. 

* 

fcsr  We  are  at  all  times  willing  to  assist  our  Correspondents  to  the 
utmost  of  our  ability,  but  we  can  only  do  so  through  the  medium 
of  the  Journal.  We  cannot  give  private  replies  except  to  personal 
friends. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  A  BROMIDE  IN  COLLODION. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Your  mention  of  Mr.  Webb  reminds  me  of  a  point  of  considerable 
importance,  Avhicli  seems  to  be  too  little  regarded  in  the  controversy 
about  the  effect  of  bromide  in  collodion.  I  mean  the  great  difference  in 
its  action  on  wet  plates  containing  nitrate  of  silver,  and  dry  ones  con¬ 
taining  none.  As  far  as  I  know  I  Avas  the  first  to  discover  and  publish 
the  fact  that  bromide  used  in  large  proportion  Avas  a  very  powerful 
accelerator ;  but  I  never  stated  that  it  was  so  except  on  tannin  plates 
Avithout  nitrate  of  silver.  In  the  case  of  wet  collodion  I  do  not  think 
that  a  bromide  increases  the  sensitiveness  directly  (although  it  probably 
does  so  indirectly,  under  some  circumstances)  by  enabling  us  to  use  a 
different  kind  of  treatment.  I  cannot  speak  with  any  certainty  as  to  the 
precise  effect  of  using  a  bromide  in  Avet  collodion,  as  I  have  not  made 
any  careful  comparative  experiments  in  this  way  ;  but  the  bromide 
certainly  does  not  act  in  the  same  Avay  as  in  dry  plates  in  increasing 
sensitiveness.  Another  difference  is  that  it  prevents  the  appearance  ol 
“  bloom”  in  Avet  collodion,  but  not  on  dry  tannin  plates.  Again,  bromide 
does  not  increase  sensitiveness  (at  any  rate  in  any  considerable  degree) 
in  all  dry  processes,  the  collodio-albumen  for  instance,  when  there  _  is 
another  combination  of  silver  besides  the  iodide,  viz.,  that  formed  Avith 
albumen.  In  cases  where  there  is  little  or  no  silver,  except  in  the  state 
of  iodide,  the  bromide  seems  to  act  as  a  substitute  for  wet  nitrate.  With 
reference  to  the  ammonia  development,  the  most  interesting  point  is,  I 
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link,  the  fact  that  the  decomposition  of  the  pyrogallic  acid  by  ammonia 
as  so  similar  an  effect  to  that  of  the  decomposition  by  nitrate  of  silver, 
'he  similarity  is  so  great  that  it  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  office  of 
itrate  of  silver  in  the  ordinary  way  of  developing  in  the  early  stage,  is 

Inly  to  decompose  the  pyrogallic  acid.  When  the.  developer  contains 
itrate  of  silver  it  is  necessary  to  use  an  acid.,  which  has  a  retarding 
fleet ;  when  only  pyrogallic  acid  and  ammonia  are  used,  this  obstacle 
o  sensitiveness  is  avoided. 

The  amount  of  intensity  produced  by  the  prolonged  action  of  the  alka¬ 
ne  developer  is  only  interesting  in  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  but  of 
;ttle  or  no  practical  value,  as  the  same  amount  of  intensity  which  in 
liis  way  requires  some  hours  to  produce,  may  be  gained  by  the  ordinary 
cid  silver  developer  in  a  few  minutes,  after  starting  the  detail  with 
mmonia.  You  seem  to  have  misunderstood  me  on  one  point.  I  did  not 
tate  that  there  was  no  organic  matter  present,  as  there  was  tannin, 
hough  this  had  not  been  in  contact  with  nitrate  of  silver.  Should 
ou  wish  to  publish  this  letter,  or  any  part  of  it,  you  are  quite  at  liberty 
3  do  so,  or  to  make  any  use  you  like  of  it. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

C.  BUSSELL. 


Romford ,  28th  Dec.,  1862. 

[We  may  have,  perhaps,  expressed  ourselves  obscurely,  but  we  did 
iot  misunderstand  the  point  to  which  our  correspondent  alludes — we 
ntended  our  observation  to  apply  to  the  compound  of  organic  matte1' 
nd  nitrate  (or  oxide)  of  silver. 

There  is  a  paragraph  in  a  letter  received  prior  to  the  preceding  from 
he  same  careful  experimentalist,  which  bears  upon  the  same  subject,  and 
vliich  we  extract  as  follows  :]  — 

!“  I  intend  soon  to  try  a  simple  experiment  which  will  set  at  rest  the 
[uestion  about  the  darkening  of  iodide  and  bromide  of  silver  by  the 
lecomposition  of  pyrogallic  acid  by  ammonia.  I  think  it  will  turn  out 
hat  neither  iodide  nor  bromide  alone  will  be  so  easily  effected  as  a  mixture 
)/  the  two.  If  the  ammonia  be  in  sufficiently  small  proportion  its  action 
>n  pyrogallic  acid  will  not  darken  either  without  the  action  of  light. 
[  have  left  the  mixture  on  a  plate  for  twenty-four  hours.  There  were  no 
symptoms  of  fogging,  and  the  intensity,  though  insufficient,  was  much 
greater  than  I  should  have  expected.  After  long  action  of  the  alkaline 
ieveloper  the  image  appears  to  be  in  a  metallic  state,  for  it  will  bear 
fixing  with  cyanide  without  perceptible  loss  of  intensity.  This  is  very 
remarkable,  for  there  was  no  silver  salt  in  solution — at  least  no  nitrate 
present — the  plates  having  been  soaked  in  strong  solution  of  salt,  and 
then  for  many  hours  in  common  water.” 


EDINBUBGH  CHEMISTEY  versus  LONDON  CHEMISTBY. 


your  friends,  account  for  the  presence  of  more  than  a  dozen  (to  me) 
unaccountable  discrepancies  in  one  little  page  of  a  shilling  Almanac — dis¬ 
crepancies  which,  whatever  else  they  prove,  at  least  prove  that  the  state  of 
chemical  knowledge  in  London  must  he  indeed  widely  different  from  that 
in  Edinburgh. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Ag  0,  N06. 

Edinburgh,  January  12,  1863. 

WATEEPEOOFED  ALBUMENISED  PAPEE. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — The  use  of  paper  impregnated  with  waterproof  material  is  now 
attracting  attention,  and  Mr.  Sutton  has  patented  a  method  of  preparing 
it.  If  you  refer  to  Vol.  III.,  page  26,’  of  the  Journal  of  the  Photographic 
Society,  you  will  find  an  article  extracted  from  La  Lumiere,  April  5, 
1856,  bearing  great  similitude  to  Mr.  Sutton’s  patent. 

At  the  end  of  the  article,  M.  Stephano  Geoffrey,  the  author,  states — 
“  I  may  add  that  the  paper  coated  with  gutta-percha  is  also  well  adapted 
for  use  with  albumen.” 

“  Albumenised  papers  after  this  preliminary  preparation  are  in  all 
respects  equal  in  delicacy  to  pictures  on  glass.” 

Is  not  this  Mr.  Sutton’s  patent  process  ? — I  an),  yours,  &c., 

OLDMINSTEE. 

[The  principle  upon  which  patents  are  granted  is  one  of  those  things 
which,  as  Lord  Dundreary  says,  “  No  fellah  can  find  out.”  We  do  not, 
however,  consider  that  the  article  to  which  our  correspondent  refers 
militates  against  the  validity  of  Mr.  Sutton’s  patent;  for  in  the  first  place 
it  is  a  coating  rather  than  the  impregnation  of  the  paper  to  which  M. 
Geoffroy  refers  ;  and  secondly,  it  is,  as  we  understand  it,  intended  for  use 
as  a  basis  for  a  negative  instead  of  glass,  and  certainly  no  suggestion  is 
offered  for  its  employment  in  positive  printing.  More  recently  a  plan 
for  impregnating  paper  with  gutta-percha  was  introduced  by  M.  Gaume, 
but  we  are  not  quite  sure  whether  this  was  intended  for  use  in  positive 
printing,  though  we  fancy  such  was  the  case  ;  but  here  again  we  cannot 
perceive  that  it  would  militate  against  the  use  of  India-rubber  for  the 
purpose,  unless  M.  Gantne  had  patented  the  principle  of  rendering  paper 
waterproof  for  the  purpose,  without  confining  himself  to  gutta-percha 
as  the  agent ;  therefore,  in  our  judgment,  Mr.  Sutton’s  patent  is  valid, 
if  he  claims  only  the  use  of  India-rubber  so  applied. 

We  hope  to  see  albumen  discarded  altogether  from  the  printing  process 
in  course  of  time  ;  for,  in  addition  to  its  inartistic  effect,  we  fear  it  is  an 
insidious  enemy  to  permanency,  the  more  so  since  Mr.  Spiller  pointed 
out  the  continued  presence  of  silver  in  the  compound,  even  after  the 
use  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  other  fixing  agents.] 


To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — That  “  doctors  differ’’  is  an  observation  equally  trite  and  true  ; 
and  the  observation  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  professors  of  such 
apparently  uncertain  sciences  as  law  and  theology;  but  that  in  such  an  exact 
science  as  chemistry  there  could  be  two  opinions  held  as  to  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  substances  in  everyday  use,  and  that,  too,  by  such  very  exact  men 
as  photographic  editors,  is  to  me  somewhat  extraordinary.  These  re¬ 
marks  are  called  for  by  the  perusal  of  a  photographic  shilling’s-worth  in 
the  form  of  an  Almanac,  edited,  printed,  and  published  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  great  metropolis,  and  consequently  apt  to  be  looked  upon  by  us  poor 
provincials  as  absolutely  correct  and  infallible.  And  yet,  such  is  the 
faith  we  have  in  our  teachers,  “  far  north”  though  they  be,  that  at  the 
risk  of  being  thought  arrogant  in  opposing  metropolitan  lore  with  our 
sippings  at  a  provincial  fount,  I  must  ask  an  explanation  of  some  strange 
formulae  given  in  a  table  of  chemical  formulae  and  equivalents.  It  may, 
to  some,  appear  a  small  matter  ;  but,  as  an  experimental  photographer, 
I  deem  it  of  the  utmost  importance  that  formulce  and  equivalents  be 
strictly  accurate.  The  first  I  would  call  attention  to  is  acetate  of  lead, 
represented  by  Pb  0,  Cs  +  3  HO  ;  and  I  would  ask  if  it  would  not  be  more 
correctly  formulated  by  Pb  O,  C4  H3  0„  +  3  HO  ?  Chloride  of  ammo¬ 
nium,  instead  of  being  NH  Cl,  is  in  this  part  of  the  country  represented  by 
NH4  Cl.  And,  while  on  the  ammonium  compounds,  I  may  remark 
that  there  is  an  inconsistency  between  the  formulae  of  the  bromide 
and  fluoride  of  ammonium.  In  the  first,  the  compiler  appears 
to  doubt  the  existence  of  the  metal  ammonium,  and  represents  it  as  a 
salt  of  ammonia  (NHS  HBr),  which  may  or  may  not  be  correct;  but,  in 
tabulating  the  fluoride,  he  appears  to  have  changed  his  views,  and  formu¬ 
lates  it  as  a  salt  of  ammonium  (NH4  El).  I  would  also  remark  that  in 
the  bromide  of  this  metal  the  name  given  is  at  variance  with  the  formula 
given,  which  would  require  the  name  “  hydrobromate  of  ammonia.” 

The  formula  for  chloride  of  platinum  is  right  to  a  “  t;”  but,  represented 
as  it  is  in  the  book  before  me  by  P  Clt,  it  unfortunately  represents  the 
bichloride  of  phosphorus  (if  such  a  compound  exist).  The  Scotch  way 
of  representing  this  salt  is  by  Pt  Cl2.  Instead  of  representing  gallic 
acid  by  C7  PI3  0£  +  HO,  as  our  southern  friend  has  it,  might  I  humbly 
ask  whether  C14  Hs  09  +  HO  would  not  be  more  accurate?  Hyposul¬ 
phite  of  soda  is  given  with  one  atom  of  water  of  crystallisation  :  in  this 
part  of  the  country  it  is  represented  with  ten. 

Without  entering  into  detail,  I  would  ask  if  the  following  additional 
substances  are  not  incorrectly  formulated?  “  Pyrogallic  acid” — “  sulphate 
of  protoxide  of  iron” — “sulphate  of  peroxide  of  iron” — and  “tartaric 
acid?”  In  the  mode  of  formulating  nitric  acid,  is  there  not  an  inconsist¬ 
ency  with  that  of  sulphuric  acid  ? 

In  short,  Mr,  Editor,  as  you  reside  in  London,  can  you,  or  will  you  or 


LANTEEN  SLIDES,  &c. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir,-— Eeplies  to  the  following  will  oblige. 

1.  Will  the  lenses  in  a  common  portrait  combination  do  for  using 
with  a  magic  lantern  ?  If  so,  will  any  alteration  be  required  in  their 
arrangement  ?  Or  will  the  heat  affect  the  lenses  materially,  and  in  what 
way  ? 

2.  Is  printing  transparencies  for  the  lantern  conducted  in  the  same 
way  as  printing  for  the  stereoscope  ? 

3.  Might  it  be  possible  for  one  to  colour  them  well  who  is  only  an 

AMATEUE  AND  A  GEEENHOEN? 

[1 .  A  portrait  combination,  with  the  back  lens  turned  towards  the  slide, 
will  do  very  well ;  but  the  field  will  be  rather  limited.  No  alteration 
beyond  that  above  specified  needed.  The  heat  is  not  likely  to  affect  the 
combination  injuriously,  as  the  back  combination,  which  is  most  under  the 
influence  of  heat,  is  not  cemented. 

2.  Yes. 

3.  Certainly,  if  he  has  any  skill  as  a  draughtsman.  See  articles  by 
“  An  old  Hand,”  Yol.  IX.,  page  449,  and  Vol.  X.,  page  9. 

MANIPULATIVE  TEOUBLES. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — 1.  In  reducing  silver  from  the  chloride  with  carbonate  of  soda 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  tell  when  the  reduction  is  complete.  I  find  that  when 
the  crucible  gets  to  a  white  heat  the  mass  begins  to  boil.  I  have  continued 
the  action  of  the  fire  until  the  boiling  ceases,  and  the  mass  subsides  to 
the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  when  I  supposed  the  reduction  was  com¬ 
plete.  Am  I  right  ?  I  used  twice  as  much  carbonate  of  soda,  by  weight, 
as  chloride  of  silver. 

2.  Should  I  be  troubling  you  too  much  to  give  me  a  formula  for  a 
nitrate  of  silver  sensitising  bath  that  will  do  for  the  Fotliergill,  tannin, 
and  occasionally  for  a  portrait  by  the  wet  process  ? 

3.  I  have  hitherto  used  collodion  for  the  Fotliergill  process,  and  am 
satisfied  with  it  except  in  one  particular.  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  pour 
it  on  the  plate,  so  as  to  obtain  a  film  of  equal  thickness  and  consequent 
intensity.  In  developing,  the  sky  comes  out  rather  in  patches,  or  with 
thin  transparent  places  in  it,  as  viewed  by  transmitted  light.  Could  you 
tell  me  the  reason  of  this,  and  the  cure  ? — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  S. 

Belper,  Jem.  9,  1863. 

[1.  You  are  right.  See  paper  by  Mr.  Corey,  Vol.  IX.,  page  266. 

2.  Eecrystallised  nitrate  of  silver,  thirty  grains  ;  distilled  water,  one 
ounce,  Saturate  with  iodide  of  silver,  and  render  very  slightly  acid 
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with  nitric  acid.  In  the  processes  named,  the  organic  matter  used  as 
the  preservative  not  being  added  until  after  sensitising  the  film,  the 
same  bath  may  be  employed  for  all. 

3.  We  apprehend  that  you  do  not  pour  the  collodion  on  to  your  plate 
rapidly  enough,  nor  in  sufficient  quantity  to  allow  of  its  being  quickly 
flowed  over  the  whole  surface,  consequently  that  patches  become  more 
'set  than  the  rest  of  the  film  before  immersion  in  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath. 
This  would  be  still  more  likely  to  arise  if  you  rest  the  plate  on  the  fingers 
while  coating  it.  The  remedy  is  obvious.] 


VARNISH  AND  ITS  FAILINGS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — There  are  several  questions  which  I  should  feel  much  obliged  by 
your  answering  through  your  valuable  Journal : — 1.  I  cannot  dissolve  the 
ordinary  white  wax,  procurable  at  the  booksellers’,  in  benzole,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  Mr.  England  for  varnishing  the  edges  of  tannin  plates  before 
development.  I  tried  different  samples  of  benzole,  and  left  the  wax  (broken) 
in  it  for  two  months  or  so,  and  it  has  only  softened  it  a  little.  Can  you  put 
me  right?— 2.  Outof  a  good  number  of  plates  varnished  during  last  season, 
I  find  a  few  have  run  into  cracks  and  zigzag  lines,  commencing  at  the 
top  and  running  into  the  picture :  what  causes  this  ?  This  latter 
question  refers  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  coating  the  whole  plate  with 
varnish.  It  was  the  same  lot  of  varnish  I  used  all  the  year ;  sold  as 
French  varnish  in  four-ounce  bottles  generally.  I  have  two  of  my  best 
negatives  spoiled.  I  had  to  stop  out  the  skies,  which  were  fine. — 3. 
Which  do  you  think  best  for  dry  plates  to  use — double  slides  or  changing 
boxes  ?— -I  am,  yours,  &c  ,  CRACKED  VARNISH. 

Inverness,  28 th  Dec-,  1862. 

[1.  The  white  wax  sold  at  the  booksellers’  we  take  to  he  sealing-wax 
(so  called),  which  contains,  in  fact,  but  very  little  wax,  and  consists 
chiefly  of  bleached  lac.  This  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  insoluble  in 
benzole;  but  we  apprehend  that  Mr.  England  means  really  white  wax, 
that  is  to  say,  pure  bleached  bees’  wax,  and  this  is  procurable  at  the 
wax  chandlers’  (though  rather  difficult  to  obtain  unsophisticated,  it  being 
very  frequently  adulterated  with  stearine).  This  would  he  soluble  in 
benzole.— -2.  We  can  only  suppose  that  your  films  which  have  cracked 
have  been  varnished  before  being  thoroughly  dry,  or  else  have  been  dried 
with  a  trace  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  the  film.  We  know  of  no  remedy 
for  this  mishap,  but  a  palliative  was  suggested  at  one  of  the  meetings  of 
the  Photographic  Society  (London),  that  of  rubbing  over  the  film  with 
a  tuft  of  cotton  wool  some  very  finely-divided  charcoal-powder,  which 
seemed  to  have  the  effect  of  preventing  the  cracks  from  showing  in  the 
print.  The  powder  would  probably  have  to  be  frequently  renewed  ;  but 
the  trouble  of  applying  it  is  very  trifling.— -3.  Double  slides  are  in  our 
opinion  superior  to  all  the  changing-boxes  in  esse  or  in  posse,  for  they  are 
clearly  less  troublesome  in  use ;  and,  moreover,  when  you  desire  to  carry 
out  but  a  few  plates,  with  the  double  backs  you  can  reduce  your  load 
materially,  but  with  the  changing-box  the  difference  of  weight  is 
insignificant,  whether  it  is  full  or  only  half  full.] 


AHSWEBS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

It.  R. — We  will  make  inquiry,  and  if  we  are  able  to  ascertain  the  address,  we 
will  inform  you  of  it  in  our  next. 

J A  s.  O.— It  certainly  reduces  the  value  of  the  distinction,  even  supposing 
that  any  were  thereby  conferred — a  proposition  to  which  we  demur. 

E.  J.  R.,  H.  T.,  R.  E.,  and  other  “  Constant  Readers.” — An  Almanac  accom* 
panied  every  number  of  this  Journal  issued  on  the  1st  instant. 

G.  W.,  and  several  other  correspondents. — We  must  crave  your  indulgence 
till  our  next,  as  attention  to  your  requirements  demands  more  space  and  time 
than  we  can  spare  in  this  number. 

Another  Amateur  (Llandudno).  —  We  have  tested  the  dry  plates  pre¬ 
pared  by  Dr.  Norris’s  formula,  and  found  them.excellent ;  hut  we  cannot  give 
you  the  formula  now  employed,  as  it  has  never  been  published. 

F.  T. — If  you  refer  to  the  table  inserted  between  pages  36  and  37  of  The 
British  Journai,  Photographic  Almanac,  you  will  find  an  answer  to 
your  first  query.  To  your  second,  No  !  To  your  third,  we  have  something  of 
the  kind  in  contemplation. 

F.  Hudson. — To  accomplish  your  object  you  will  need  to  become  a  member 
of  the  North  London  Photographic  Association,  to  which  the  subscription  is 
10s.  6d.  We  will  propose  you  as  a  member  at  the  next  meeting,  if  you  please. 
We  hold  the  stamps  at  your  disposal. 

F.  R.  A.  S. — We  know  of  no  published  work  containing  the  information  you 
desire.  If  you  have  a  taste  for  the  science,  you  may  work  out  the  problem  for 
yourself,  but  it  will  take  some  time — if  not,  we  perceive  no  other  course]  open 
than  for  you  to  take  the  advice  of  somebody  upon  whose  information  and 
judgment  you  are  content  to  rely. 

Lazy-bones. — It  is  all  very  well  to  say  “  Don’t  refer  me  to  a  back  number, 
but  tell  me  in  your  answer  how  to  go  to  work;”  but  we  cannot  spare  a  whole 
page,  or  thereabouts,  to  you  alone,  nor  the  time  to  write  what  would  be  needful. 
Wc  must,  therefore,  refer  you  to  our  back  numbers — especially  as  you  have  only 
to  read  carefully  the  very  lucid  instructions  given  by  Mr.  Emerson  J.  Reynolds 
in  his  series  of  articles  on  analysis — to  find  full  directions  how  to  proceed. 

H.  B. — Your  specimens  arc  well  printed,  and  of  a  very  pleasant  warm  brown 
tone.  Two  of  them  are  very  artistically  treated,  viz.,  Dryburgli  Abbey ,  seen  through 
the  ruined  arch,  overgrown  with  weeds  and  wild  flowers  ;  and  also  the  bridge 
On  the  Jed,  in  which  the  foliage  is  well  defined,  the  water  transparent,  the  com¬ 
position  good,  and  the  atmospheric  effect  fair,  though  the  sky  is  a  little  too  hard. 
Jedburgh  Abbey,  from  the  south,  is  good,  though  faulty  as  regards  hardness  of 
sky.  Part  of  the  Choir  of  Jedburgh  Abbey  is  very  inartistic,  consisting  of  nothing 
but  ugly  vertical  lines.  Melrose  Abbey  and  Avenue  on  the  Jed  are  good  in 
manipulation,  as  are  all  of  the  specimens ;  but  the  two  last-named  have  no 
particular  mcrit3  beyond  that  of  manipulation. 
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J.  Berry.— The  liquid  that  you  obtain  by  the  mode  of  operation  which  you 
describe  must  be  frightfully  acid  with  free  nitric  acid,  and  it  is  no  doubt  owing 
to  this  circumstance  that  you  failed  in  your  hoped-for  result.  Your  manipulation 
is  correct  up  to  the  removal  of  the  iron  ;  but  you  should  dissolve  the  deposited 
gold  in  a  mixture  of  one  measure  of  nitric  to  five  of  hydrochloric  acid,  assist¬ 
ing  by  gentle  heal.  Do  not  use  more  of  the  mixed  acids  than  needful  to  dissolve 
the  precipitate,  and  make  up  the  bulk  required  with  distilled  water.  You  mav 
then  proceed  in  your  usual  manner. 

F.  Redfern. — You  will  find  the  address  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  respective 
societies  in  The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  for  the 
current  year.  We  have  no  doubt  that  by  application  you  will  obtain  information 
relative  to  the  proper  means  of  becoming  a  member  of  either  Society.  You 
had  better  enclose  to  each  a  stamped  and  addressed  envelope  for  the  reply.  One 
of  the  societies  which  you  name  affords  considerable  advantages  to  members 
not  resident  in  the  locality  in  which  the  meetings  are  held.  With  regard  to  the 
others  we  are  imperfectly  informed,  and  advise  you  to  apply  to  the  Secretaries. 

Amateur. — 1.  Wave-like  markings  arise  from  many  causes.  In  order  to 
help  you  to  decide  the  reason  why  those  which  annoy  you  appear,  you  must 
send  us  a  proof  from  your  negative. — 2.  With  regard  to  a  dry  process,  we  pre¬ 
fer  either  Major  Russell’s  tannin  process  or  the  Fothergill  process:  both  are 
simple  and  excellent.  You  cannot  do  better  than  adopt  the  former,  and  work 
at  it  alone  until  you  are  familiar  with  its  peculiarities. — 3.  The  slight  error  you 
name  doubtless  escaped  the  reader’s  attention. — 4.  We  do  not  know  practically 
more  than  one  of  the  maker’s  lenses  which  you  name,  and  that  one  is  good  for 
a  cheap  lens;  but  it  would  not  be  worth  your  while  to  buy  one.  Better 
to  give  a  pound  or  two  more  and  have  a  first-rate  article.  Why  not  have  a 
Carte-de-visite  lens,  if  you  want  one  for  portraits  at  all  ?  — 5.  We  shall  have 
much  pleasure  in  helping  you  through  your  difficulties. — 6.  It  is  a  very  great 
mistake  with  professionals  to  fancy  that  the  amateur  pursuit  of  photography  is 
detrimental  to  them.  There  is  no  feeling  of  the  kind  amongst  London  pro¬ 
fessionals,  who,  as  a  rule,  are  fully  impressed  with  the  knowledge  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  and  are  most  liberal  in  assisting  amateurs. 

Instantaneous. — Touching  the  first  lens  you  quote,  your  notion  is  correct. 
The  assertion  made  in  the  advertisement  relative  to  the  other  is  reliable,  and  we 
think  it  well  suited  to  your  purpose  In  two  lenses  of  the  same  construction 
there  ought  not  to  be  any  difference  in  rapidity  of  action  between  one  of  nine 
inches  and  another  of  twelve  inches  focus,  provided  the  angular  aperture  em¬ 
ployed  be  the  same  in  both — that  is  to  say,  if  you  use  a  three-eighth  inch 
aperture  with  the  nine-inch,  and  half-inch  aperture  with  the  twelve-inch  focus 
lens.  But  there  are  some  subjects  that  will  not  admit  of  an  increase  in  the 
actual  (not  relative)  diameter  of  the  aperture  without  detriment  to  the  result; 
so  that  for  such  subjects  the  lens  of  shorter  focus  would  work  the  quickest. 
Plain  washed  collodion,  for  dry  plates,  produces  excellent  results,  if  properly 
manipulated;  hut  without  a  substratum  the  film  is  very  apt  to  leave  the  glass 
in  the  subsequent  operations  of  development,  &c.  And  with  a  substratum  it 
is  no  longer  plain  washed  collodion;  for  the  substratum,  if  of  an  organic 
character,  plays  an  important  part  in  the  production  of  the  image.  The  pro¬ 
cess  you  enclosed  is  now  quite  obsolete,  so  many  better  ones  being  available. 
You  can,  if  you  desire  it,  work  by  development  upon  ordinary  chlorided,  albu- 
menised,  or  plain  paper,  either  of  which  are  preferable  to  the  plan  suggested  in 
the  cuttings.  We  return  it  in  the  envelope  sent. 

J.  C.  (Stoke  Newington.) — In  trying  different  kinds  of  collodion  it  is  not 
necessary,  in  a  general  way,  to  have  a  separate  nitrate  of  silver  bath  for  each 
specimen,  though  if  you  desire  to  make  a  very  critical  comparison,  this  would 
be  advisable  ;  but,  ordinarily,  one  hath  for  the  simply  iodised  and  another  for 
the  bromo-iodised  samples  will  suffice.  The  bromo-iodised  collodions,  as  a 
rule,  work  better  with  a  bath  rendered  acid  by  nitric  acid,  and  the  simply 
iodised  with  the  hath  acidified  by  means  of  acetic  acid — a  condition  of  things 
in  agreement  also  with  theoretical  considerations.  Your  question  relative  to 
acetate  of  soda  and  ammonia  is  not  clear.  The  former  does  not  produce 
alkalinity.  We  are  not  sure  whether  you  mean  a  mixture  of  acetate  of  soda 
and  acetate  of  ammonia,  or  a  comparison  between  the  two  salts,  or  between 
acetate  of  soda  and  liquid  ammonia.  The  ground  covering  for  the  operating 
room  should  depend  somewhat  upon  the  nature  of  the  backgrounds  you 
usually  employ :  if  these  he  scenic  ones  of  interiors,  and  general  landscapes, 
chequered  ones  are  clearly  inappropriate.  We  should  recommend,  in  preference 
to  almost  anything,  perfectly  plain  kamptulicon,  which  will  do  for  any  back¬ 
ground,  and  is  warm,  noiseless,  and  easily  repaired  when  worn.  It  may  be  as 
well  also  to  have  a  square  of  carpet  for  occasional  use,  with  backgrounds  of 
interiors  ;  but  the  pattern  should  be  inconspicuous,  that  kind  usually  employed 
for  libraries  and  hoard-rooms  being  the  best. 
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Development  by  Ammonia.— In  the  pursuit  after  a  rapid 
dry  process,  any  operation  -which  appears  to  afford  an  increased 
energy  to  the  developing  agent  employed  seems  to  offer  a  direc¬ 
tion  for  research  in  which  experimentalists  may  hope  to  make 
a  step  or  two  in  advance  towards  a  solution  of  the  problem  ;  it 
is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  we  should  find  several  of  our 
most  enthusiastic  amateurs  turning  their  attention  to  the  use 
of  ammonia  for  this  purpose,  and  we  have  little  doubt  that  ere 
long  it  will  have  become  one  of  the  regular  ingredients  in 
formulae  for  developers.  It  is  well,  now  and  then,  during  the 
eagerness  of  pursuit,  to  remind  o/ne  another  of  the  name  of  the 
sportsman  who  first  had  the  honour  of  starting  a  new  kind  of 
game,  lest  -when  it  shall  have  been  safely  captured  by  one 
more  fortunate  than  his  competitors,  the  original  discoverer 
should  be  altogether  forgotten.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  use  of 
ammonia  for  the  acceleration  of  dry  plates,  we  believe  that  to 
Mr.  Anthony,  of  New  York,  photographers  are  indebted  for  the 
suggestion — certainly,  however,  it  was  of  American  origin  ;  but 
its  application  was  rather  as  an  accelerator  before  exposure  than 
as  an  aid  to  development.  In  the  latter  capacity,  the  first  hint 
of  its  efficiency  was,  so  far  as  we  know,  promulgated  by  Mr. 
Glover,  of  Liverpool,  in  an  article  which  appeared  in  October 
last,  in  our  last  volume,  page  367,  wherein,  after  describing 
the  mode  in  which  he  fumigated  with  ammonia  after  exposure 
some  dry  plates  prepared  with  a  preservative  of  tannin  and 
honey,  he  says — “  On  taking  them  out  to  examine  I  was  most 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  a  fully  developed  image,  displaying 
all  the  details  down  to  the  very  shadows.”  Subsequent  experi¬ 
ments  led  Mr.  Glover  to  the  conclusion  that  the  substance 
forming  the  image  was,  in  this  case,  the  oxide  of  silver  instead 
of  silver  in  a  metallic  state,  as  it  is  usually  supposed  to  be ;  and 
he  rested  his  opinion  chiefly  upon  the  fact  that,  on  treating  the 
ammonia-developed  image  with  pyrogallic  and  acetic  acids 
(the  latter  being  in  excess),  instead  of  progress  being  made  in 
developing  the  image  further,  it  gradually  began  to  fade.  The 
total  disappearance  of  the  image  was,  however,  arrested  by  the 
timely  application  of  a  few  drops  of  an  acid  silver  solution. 
We  are  by  no  means  certain  that  if  the  image  had  disappeared 
altogether  to  the  eye  that  the  subsequent  application  of  the 
silver  solution  would  have  failed  to  have  restored  it.  But  there 
are  two  points  in  favour  of  the  view  entertained  by  Mr.  Glover : 
— Firstly,  it  has  been  alleged  that  the  application  of  the  fumes 
of  acetic  acid  to  Dr.  Hill  Norris’s  dry  plates  after  exposure 
restores  them  to  their  normal  condition ;  and  secondly,  in  a 
letter  received  some  time  ago  from  Dr.  van  Monckhoven,  he 
expresses  an  opinion  that  the  latent  image  in  reality  consists 
of  oxide  of  silver  in  a  nascent  state.  On  this  point,  however, 
we  think  there  is  still  much  room  for  experiment  before  any 
conclusion  can  be  accepted  as  beyond  question. 

Following  up  the  idea  of  development  by  aid  of  ammonia, 
Major  Bussell,  considering  that  its  operation  in  this  direction 
was  due  to  its  action  upon  the  tannin,  tried  the  effect  of  mixing 
some  (in  solution  in  water)  with  pyrogallic  acid,  which  it  caused 


to  turn  brown  ;  and  on  pouring  some  of  a  similar  mixture  on  an 
exposed  plate,  he  found  that  the  energy  of  the  pyrogallic  acid  as 
a  developer  was  very  materially  augmented.  The  results  of  his 
experiments  were  communicated  in  a  short  article,  which  we 
published  in  November  last,  Yol.  IX.,  page  425,  wherein  may 
be  found  very  definite  instructions  for  the  successful  application 
of  liquid  ammonia  as  an  aid  in  development— an  important 
advance  upon  the  fuming  operation,  as  regards  convenience  at 
least. 

In  our  last  number  we  published  a  paper  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Verity,  read  at  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society,  relative 
to  the  same  subject;  and  though  ive  do  not  find  in  it  any  direct 
allusion  to  the  experiments  of  previous  operators,  in  concluding 
it  the  author  says  “it  contains  but  little  that  is  new,  and 
much  that  is  old.”  Our  chief  object  in  alluding  to  it,  howrever, 
is  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  of  the  several  variations  in 
the  preservative  coatings  employed  by  Mr.  Verity  he  finds  the 
best  results  to  be  with  one  very  closely  allied  to  that  used  by  Mr. 
Glover;  and  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Verity  does  not  appear  to  have 
tried  the  mixture  of  tannin  and  honey  alone,  but  tannin,  gallic 
acid,  and  grape  sugar  (one  of  the  components  of  honey),  there 
is  no  evidence  before  us  that  the  formula  adopted  by  Mr.  Glover 
might  not  be  found  the  best  of  all,  it  being  identical  also  with 
that  used  successfully  for  rapid  dry  plates  by  so  skilled  an  ope¬ 
rator  as  Mr.  England.  If,  as  Mr.  Glover  suggests,  the  chief 
use  of  the  honey  be  to  facilitate  the  penetration  of  the  ammo¬ 
nia,  &c.,  by  its  hygroscopic  quality,  then  it  ought  to  be  prefer¬ 
able  to  grape  sugar ;  but  if  its  beneficial  action  depends  princi¬ 
pally  upon  its  reducing  property,  then  probably  the  grape  sugar 
would  prove  most  useful. 

Mr.  Verity  says  : — “  It  may  be  against  all  the  rules  of  photo¬ 
graphy  to  use  a  reducing  agent  for  a  preserving  one ;  but  in 
practice  it  holds  good,  as  I  have  proved  by  experiment.”  We 
are  a  little  surprised  at  this  remark,  seeing  that  one  of  the 
earliest  preservative  agents  employed  (honey)  is  a  reducing 
agent,  and  that  perhaps  the  most  deservedly  popular  one  at 
the  present  day  (tannin)  is  also  to  some  extent  of  the  same 
character ;  for  though  by  its  addition  to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  no  precipitate  is  immediately  formed,  yet  it  slowly  causes 
its  reduction  to  the  metallic  state. 

In  conclusion  we  would  recommend  a  careful  trial  of  the 
relative  advantages  of  honey  and  grape  sugar  preservatives, 
as  also  of  the  addition  or  rejection  of  gallic  acid  in  the  formula, 
together  with  the  inquiry  whether  the  fuming  or  the  use  of 
ammonia  in  the  developing  liquid  most  tends  towards  loosening 
of  the  film.  If  each  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  already  done 
so  much  towards  bringing  into  a  practicable  shape  the  adoption 
of  ammoniacal  development  would  try  each  other’s  method  of 
working,  the  strong  as  well  as  the  weak  points  of  each  would 
soon  appear,  to  the  manifest  advantage  of  all. 

Since  writing  the  preceding,  we  have  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Leahy,  of  Dublin,  in  which  he  makes  the  claim  of  having 
been  the  first  to  announce  the  use  of  ammonia  as  a  developing 
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agent.  In  this,  however,  lie  is  mistaken,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
particulars  of  dates  appended  to  his  note,  which  we  publish  in 
another  column,  his  mistake  having  arisen  from  his  not  having 
been  till  very  recently  a  reader  of  this  Journal ;  but  for  the  same 
reason  we  do  not  doubt  that  he  made  the  discovery  of  the  de¬ 
veloping  action  of  ammonia  on  exposed  tannin  preserved  plates 
independently,  though  at  a  period  subsequent  to  Mr.  Glover’s 
observation  of  the  same  fact. 


Photographic  Delinquency.  —  We  are  glad  to  find  that 
several  of  our  most  eminent  professional  photographers  are 
employing  the  strong  arm  of  the  law,  through  the  agency  of  the 
Artistic  Copyright  Act,  to  inflict  a  just  retribution  upon  those 
hangers-on  to  the  photographic  art  who,  instead  of  trying  to 
obtain  an  honest  livelihood  by  the  exercise  of  legitimate  skill, 
prefer  to  victimise  those  who  have  earned  for  themselves  a 
name.  This  they  do  by  the  double  injury  of  defrauding  such 
artists  of  the  opportunity  of  disposing  of  the  fruits  of  their 
labour,  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  detracting  from  their  reputa¬ 
tion  by  the  inferiority  of  the  specimens  supplied.  In  another 
column  we  report  several  cases  of  photographic  piracy  that 
have  already  come  cn  for  hearing,  and  we  are  informed  that 
others  are  in  progress.  Possibly  the  printsellers  may  now  see 
their  advantage  in  forming  an  alliance  with  photographers  of 
reputation  in  order  to  punish  those  Arabs  of  the  guild  who 
disgrace  an  honourable  calling  by  preying  upon  their  fellows. 
Of  course  these  are  the  same  who  have  at  other  times  honoured 
the  printsellers  with  that  attention  which  is  said  to  be  the 
sincerest  flattery. 

We  regret  to  learn  that  these  are  not  the  only  crimes  perpe¬ 
trated  by  the  degraded  of  the  profession.  We  have  been 
informed,  by  Messrs.  Negretti  and  Zambra,  that  they  are  about 
to  advertise  the  offer  of  a  reward  of  ten  pounds  for  such  infor¬ 
mation  as  will  lead  to  the  Conviction  of  a  person  who  has  stolen 
.about  a  dozen  of  their  lenses  from  the  Crystal  Palace.  If 
matters  proceed  in  this  way  we  shall  be  obliged  to  establish, 
ere  long,  a  sort  of  Photographic  Newgate  Calendar. 

Photolithography. — With  this  number  of  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography  we  present  our  readers  with  a 
specimen  of  photolithography,  illustrative  of  the  pre-eminent 
applicability  of  the  art  to  book  illustration,  wfliere  it  is  desired 
to  place  the  very  touch  of  the  artist  before  tlie  eyes  of  the 
public — a  matter  the  importance  of  which  men  of  science  and 
art  will  not  be  slow  to  recognise. 

Our  subscribers  will  not  value  the  present  specimen  the  less 
on  account  of  its  interesting  associations,  it  having  been  drawn 
by  the  eminent  artist,  Edward  Henry  Corbould,  from  an  original 
design  by  H.R.II.  the  Princess  Frederick  William  of  Prussia, 
our  Princess  Royal.  The  subject  of  the  illustration  is  the  Entry 
of  Bolin  ybroke  into  London,  taken  from  the  play  of  “  Richard  IT.” 

The  drawing  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Corbould  with  pen 
and  ink  expressly  for  this  work,  of  a  size  about  four  times  as 
large  as  the  reproduction,  the  latterhaving  been  effected  by  Mr. 
George  A.  Dean,  photolithograpber,  of  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man. 
The  process  employed  by  him  is  one  similar  to  that  published 
by  Colonel  Sir  Henry  James,  a  lithographic  stone  being  substi¬ 
tuted  for  a  zinc  plate. 

We  would  direct  attention  to  a  letter  in  our  “  Correspon¬ 
dence”  columns  relative  to  the  utility  of  this  new  art ;  and  we 
may  add  that,  by  a  private  note  received  from  Mr.  Dean,  we 
learn  that  after  having  printed  several  thousands  of  copies  from 
the  one  stone,  so  firm  and  durable  is  the  transfer  he  is  of 
opinion  that  it  will  yield  good  impressions  of  at  least  as  many 
more.  The  special  copy  received  by  us  as  a  specimen  is  the 
three  thousandth  one  pulled,  and  its  lines  are  as  clear  and 
sharp  as  can  possibly  be  desired.  We  arc  of  opinion  that  we 
have  said  enough  to  show  its  perfect  adaptability  to  the  purposes 
intended  ;  and,  unless  we  are  much  mistaken,  this  mode  of 
illustration  will  ere  long  be  largely  employed. 


ON  THEORIES  OP  THE  LUMINOUS  IMPRESSION. 

By  Professor  E.  Emerson. 

In  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  of  Dec.  15,  1862,  a  com-  | 
munication  appears  signed  by  J.  Jacquemet,  Assistant-Secretary  | 
of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Marseilles,  in  which  lie  gives  an 
account  of  the  failure  of  a  certain  lot  of  tannin  plates  to  develop© 
vigorous  negatives,  after  having  been  kept  twenty  days  from  the 
time  of  exposure  in  tho  camera,  notwithstanding  that  some  of  the 
same  lot  of  plates  had  yielded  good  results  upon  being  developed 
immediately  after  their  exposure.  This  change  was  in  itself  not 
particularly  remarkable,  as  such  an  experience  in  the  working  of 
dry-plate  photography  is  not  at  all  uncommon :  it  has  probably 
occurred  more  than  once  in  the  experience  of  many  amateurs.  I 
certainly  should  not  notice  the  fact  were  it  not  for  the  theories 
with  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  actinic  ray  upon  the  sensitive  film 
adduced  to  account  for  the  phenomena. 

M.  Vidal,  Secretary  of  the  same  Society,  it  seems,  bad  at  a  previous 
meeting  of  the  Society  successfully  developed  tannin  plates  which 
bad  been  kept  for  three  months  after  their  exposure,  and  be  endea¬ 
vours  to  account  for  the  diverse  results  between  his  experiment  and 
thos@  of  M.  Jacquemet  upon  either  of  two  hypotheses  : — 1.  That  the 
action  of  light  upon  the  sensitive  film  belongs  to  tho  class  of 
physical  rather  than  of  chemical  phenomena ;  so  that  tho  par¬ 
ticles  of  light,  or  portions  of  the  actinic  ray,  are  absorbed  or 
imprisoned  temporarily  in  the  film  of  iodide  of  silver.  Or,  2.  We 
may  regard  the  actinic  ray  as  efficient  in  effecting  a  temporary 
molecular  change  in  the  iodide  of  silver,  analogous  to  that  which 
takes  place  in  forged  iron,  which  tends  more  or  less  soon  to  re¬ 
turn  to  its  pristine  condition.  M.  Vidal  stated  that  lie  was 
inclined  to  favour  the  first  theory;  and  recommended  a  larger  dose 
of  preservative,  which  he  thought  was  the  reason  why  his  plates 
kept  longer  than  the  others,  as  his  tannin  solution  was  stronger. 

I  feel  indisposed  to  adopt  either  of  these  theories  upon  so  slen¬ 
der  a  foundation  as  the  discrepant  facts  above  detailed,  occurring 
in  the  experience  of  our  French  confreres.  I  do  not  regard  either 
of  these  theories  as  at  all  necessary  to  account  for  facts  so  com¬ 
mon,  occurring  so  often  in  ordinary  experience,  and  so  readily  ex¬ 
plained  by  reference  to  changes  in  the  weather,  presence  of  mois¬ 
ture,  imperfect  manipulation,  improper  washing,  &c.,  &c. 

To  show  that  a  different  experience  is  possible,  I  will  detail  some 
experiments  I  made  about  a  year  ago  on  the  keeping  qualities 
of  tannin  plates,  preserved  by  a  comparatively  weak  solution  of 
tannin,  viz.,  ten  grains  of  tannin  to  the  ounce  of  water.  The 
plates  were  prepared  on  the  15tli  of  December.  Some  were 
exposed  then  and  found  to  be  good.  One-half  of  a  plate  was 
exposed,  by  uncovering  one  lens  of  my  double  camera,  Decem¬ 
ber  16th,  and  then  carefully  secured  in  a  dark  plate-holder.  The 
remainder  of  the  plates  were  carried  a  distance  of  three  hundred 
miles,  and  exposed  at  various  dates,  from  December  20th  to  January 
25th.  On  February  22nd  the  unexposed  half-plate  was  exposed, 
using  the  same  lens,  and  giving  it  the  same  time  of  exposure.  All 
the  plates  were  then  developed,  and  all  developed  equally  well 
as  far  as  I  could  judge.  The  plate  which  had  been  exposed, 
one  half  on  December  16th  and  the  other  half  on  February  22nd, 
developed  so  that  no  person  to  whom  it  was  shown  ever  sus¬ 
pected  that  it  was  exposed  at  two  different  times  so  widely  sepa¬ 
rated.  This  tends  to  show  that  plates  well  prepared  will  keep  suffi¬ 
ciently  long  both  before  and  after  exposure  and  before  development. 
Where  a  deterioration  occurs,  I  shall  prefer  to  find  the  reason  in 
something  more  likely  to  be  true  than  the  physical  theory  adduced 
by  M.  Vidal,  unless  his  theory  can  be  established  by  experiments 
which  cannot  he  accounted  for  so  easily  in  another  way. 

- — - - 

MODIFICATION  OF  THE  RESINISED  PRINTING 
PROCESS. 

By  John  Glover. 

Hailing  with  satisfaction  the  advent  of  a  process  promising  the 
great  desideratum  of  supplanting  the  use  of  albumenised  paper, 
with  its  various  disadvantages-— not  only  of  a  pictorial  hut  of  a  che¬ 
mical  nature — I  was  led  to  repeat  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Cooper, 
who,  whether  he  be  the  originator  of  this  process  or  not,  deserves 
the  thanks  of  photographers  for  the  unreserved  manner  in  which 
he  has  given  them  the  benefit  of  his  researches. 

There  are  some  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  introduction  of  this 
process,  even  though  the  surface  produced  by  it  possesses  all  the 
essentials  to  receive  the  delicate  details  and  gradations  of  the 
photograph,  with  the  transparent  shadows  of  albumen  without  its  ; 
gloss — which  last  quality  was  once  satirically  likened  by  a  learned 
contemporary  to  the  “shining  of  a  newly-polished  hoot.”  I  am 
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bound  to  say  that  the  discerning  public,  and,  I  may  add,  many  pho¬ 
tographers,  consider  this  gloss—so  offensive  to  the  true  artist — as 
one  of  the  recommendations  of  the  picture  itself.  The  man  who 
would  never  think  of  varnishing  his  artist’s  proof  of  a  choice  en¬ 
graving,  nor  yet  his  “full  length”  in  oil,  if  it  were  not  to  arrest 
the  tooth  of  time,  must  and  will  have  his  glossy  photograph.  This 
being  the  true  state  of  the  case,  it  appears  to  me  the  popular  taste 
must  either  undergo  a  course  of  education  under  the  R.A.s,  or  be 
gratified  with  something  very  superior  on  plain  paper  before  it  will 
overcome  its  deeply-rooted  prejudices  in  favour  of  highly  albu- 
menised  surfaces. 

Fully  impressed  with  these  facts,  it  was  not  without  some  degree 
of  hesitation  that  I  ventured  to  experiment  on  the  “resinised  print¬ 
ing  process.” 

On  following  strictly  the  lucid  directions  of  Mr.  Cooper,  I  must 
say  that  I  was  rather  disappointed  in  the  results,  which  were 
somewhat  cold  and  grey,  with  certainly  less  solidity  in  the  shadows 
than  is  generally  met  with  in  plain  paper  pictures. 

The  evident  cause  of  this  was  the  imperfect  decomposition  of 
the  chloride  salt  by  the  silver  solution  (no  matter  what  its 
strength),  resulting  from  the  protecting  action  of  the  resins  on 
the  particles.  The  idea  at  once  struck  me  of  floating  the  salted 
resin  paper  upon  an  alcoholic  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  I  found 
this  practically  to  effect  the  object  in  view — 'namely,  the  rapid 
formation  of  an  even  deposit  of  chloride  of  silver — but  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  resin  itself,  which  became  partially  dissolved  out  of 
the  surface  of  the  paper  by  the  alcohol.  I  subsequently  overcame 
this  difficulty  by  saturating  the  silver  bath  with  the  same  resins 
with  which  the  paper  was  prepared.  This  will  be  considered  by 
some  as  diverging  from  our  strict  chemical  rules,  it  having 
hitherto  been  our  custom  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  presence 
of  organic  substances  in  our  silver  solutions.  I  find,  however, 
practically,  that  a  solution  of  the  kind  which  has  been  in  existence 
several  weeks  is  much  in  the  same  state  as  when  first  prepared. 

The  advantages  of  the  above-named  method  are  obvious,  viz., 
the  possibility  of  the  employment  of  a  considerably  greater  portion 
of  chloride  on  the  paper  without  the  danger  of  forming  a  loose 
deposit,  and  an  instantaneous  decomposition  of  the  salts  of  chlorine; 
so  that  by  a  very  short  contact  of  the  paper  with  the  silver,  a 
strong  surface  deposit  of  the  sensitive  salt  is  ensured,  rendering 
the  condition  analogous  to  that  of  albumenised  paper. 

To  ensure  the  entire  removal  of  the  soluble  silver  salts  it  is 
necessary  to  employ  a  fixing  bath  containing  a  small  portion  of 
alcohol,  which  softens  the  resin  without  dissolving  it. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  in  the  present  stage  of  the  experiments  to 
give  absolute  formulse,  especially  as  my  aim  has  been  to  arrive  at 
a  fixed  principle,  without  giving  attention  to  minute  details ;  but 
I  will  endeavour  to  give  them,  as  nearly  as  possible,  as  a  guide  to 
future  explorers. 

The  paper  I  employed  was  some  of  Marion’s,  which  had  been 
lying  by  for  years. 

SALTING  SOLUTION. 


Gum  thus  . . 180  grains. 

Gum  mastic  .  40  grains. 

Chloride  zinc . 200  grains. 

Methylated  alcohol,  '805°  .  8  fluid  ounces. 

Methylated  sulphuric  ether  .  2  ounces. 


The  object  of  adding  the  ether  is  to  ensure  the  speedy  solution  of 
the  mastic.  The  paper  to  be  immersed  in  the  above  for  five 
minutes,  covering  the  dish  with  a  sheet  of  glass  to  check  evapo¬ 
ration.  Take  out,  drain  closely,  and  dry  before  the  fire.  Too  much 
Stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  necessity  for  perfect  dryness,  so  that 
if  the  salted  paper  be  put  away  for  future  use,  it  must  again  be  held 
some  time  before  the  fire  previous  to  floating  on  the  silver  bath, 
or  it  will  not  take  up  the  solution  evenly.  The  silver  bath  is  com¬ 
posed  as  follows : — 

Alcohol,  -805° .  . . .  4  ounces,  'I 

Gum  thus . . .  80  grains.  >-Dissolve. 

Gum  mastic .  10  ,,  ) 

Nitrate  of  silver . 960  grains.  1  , 

Distilled  water  .  4  ounces.  fDlssolve’ 

Mix  the  two  solutions,  shake  up  well,  filter,  and  add  four  drops  of 
nitric  acid.  When  the  paper  has  been  in  contact  with  the  above 
solution  a  few  seconds  it  has  a  tendency  to  curl  up,  which  must  be 
checked  by  breathing  upon  the  edges.  After  it  has  settled  flat 
upon  the  surface,  allow  it  to  remain  ten  seconds :  it  is  then  ready 
to  remove.  Take  hold  of  the  sheet  by  one  corner,  and  stroke  it  with 
a  glass  rod,  kept  for  this  purpose  alone,  to  remove  the  surplus  so¬ 
lution,  and  dry  before  the  fire.  It  is  then  ready  for  fuming  over  a 
dish  of  ammonia.  This  last  operation  reduces  the  exposure  in  the 


printing-frame  about  one-third,  besides  ensuring  success  in  toning 
under  almost  every  condition  of  the  colouring  bath. 

On  removal  from  the  printing-frame,  wash  in  tepid  water,  and 
tone  by  any  of  the  alkaline  processes.  That  which  answers  best  in 
my  hands  is  composed  of  acetate  of  soda,  prepared  at  least  twenty- 
four  hours  before  use,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  the  usual 
solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  immediately  before  immersing  the 
prints. 

Fix  in  a  nearly  saturated  solution  of  hyphosulphite  of  soda,  con¬ 
taining  five  per  cent  of  alcohol. 

The  subsequent  thorough  washing  must  not  be  neglected  in  this 
or  any  other  printing  process. 

I  have  good  expectations  that  in  this  age  of  solar  cameras  the 
resinised  printing  process  will  come  into  favour,  especially  as  my 
modification  bids  fair  to  produce  pictures  by  development.  I  say 
this  not  from  having  tried  its  capabilities,  but  from  analogy,  as  it 
is  an  ascertained  fact  that  sensitive  films  in  which  alcohol  plays  an 
important  part  are  the  most  sensitive  to  the  common  reducing 
agents  as  employed  in  our  developers,  I  hope  this  will  be  found 
true  in  practice.  I  do  not  despair  either  of  some  modification  of 
it  taking  the  place  of  waxed-paper  for  negatives,  as  its  tendency 
seems  to  point  to  the  production  of  a  surface  image ,  which  is  the 
sum-total  of  all  good  printing  or  negative  processes. 

ON  THE  ACTION  OP  NITRATE  OP  SILVER  ON 
ALBUMEN." 

By  MM.  Davanne  and  Gikard. 

The  following  note  was  communicated  by  the  authors  at  the 
meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society,  which  took  place  on 
the  26th  of  December  last. 

Considerable  attention  has  of  late,  and  with  much  reason,  been 
directed  to  the  action  which  albumen,  employed  as  an  additional 
sizing  material  to  positive  papers,  exerts  upon  nitrate  of  silver  and 
upon  the  proofs  printed  thereon. 

We  have  observed,  with  pleasure,  notices  of  experiments  subse¬ 
quent  to  those  which  we  presented  to  the  Society  in  December, 
1859  {Bulletin  No.  12,  p.  347),  which  tend  to  confirm  what  we  have 
said  on  this  subject.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  Abb<$  Fujo  has 
again  directed  the  attention  of  photographers  to  the 'combination 
which  takes  place  between  albumen  and  nitrate  of  silver — combina¬ 
tions  very  little  studied  up  to  this  time,  and  upon  which  we  have 
made  some  experiments.  M.  Roussin  has  lately  shown  that  this 
combination  perse,  and  well  washed  with  water,  is  sensitive  to  light ; 
and  in  the  same  way  as  we  have  obtained  positive  proofs  on  paper 
he  has  obtained  negative  proofs  on  glass  developed  by  gallic  acid. 
Mr.  Spiller,  in  England,  confirms  the  fact,  also  announced  by  our¬ 
selves,  that  albumenised  papers  retain  silver  in  those  portions,  not 
acted  on  by  light  even  after  the  fixing  and  washing  operations 
have  been  conducted  with  the  greatest  care. 

We  should  have  preferred  certainly  that  these  authors  had  known 
and  mentioned  our  previous  labours,  but  since  we  have  recalled 
them  we  will  endeavour  now  to  impart  the  fullest  details  on  the 
subject. 

The  compound  of  albumen  with  nitrate  of  silver  varies  according 
to  the  degree  of  concentration  of  the  nitrate  bath.  Thus  in  treat¬ 
ing  a  drachm  and  a-half  (5  cub.  cent.)  of  albumen  with  75  grains  (5 
grammes)  of  nitrate  of  silver,  precipitates  are  obtained  of  very 
different  characters,  according  as  these  75  grains  are  dissolved  in 
such  a  way  as  to  form  solutions  of  15,  10,  5,  2£  or  1  per  cent.. 

With  solutions  of  15  or  10  per  cent,  the  albumen  is  energetically 
coagulated,  producing  an  abundant  heavy  precipitate,  which  may 
be  collected  on  a  filter  in  the  form  of  distinct  and  separate  flakes. 
With  weak  solutions  of  silver  the  amount  of  precipitate  is  much 
less  considerable.  A  notable  quantity  of  albumen  remains  in  the 
state  of  solution  in  the  bath  :  the  precipitated  portion  is  soft,  gela¬ 
tinous,  and  gluey.  A  hasty  analysis  would  seem  to  show  that  the 
compound  of  albumen  and  nitrate  of  silver  is  much. poorer  in  albu¬ 
men  when  it  is  produced  from  a  weak  solution  of  silver,  and  this 
is  easily  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  albumen,  being  less  com¬ 
pletely  coagulated,  is  removed  by  washing. 

In  the  presence  of  these  facts  it  will  be  readily  understood  that 
a  weak  silver  bath  allows  a  portion  of  the  albumen  to  enter  into 
solution  without  being  coagulated,  whereby  it  becomes  charged 
with  organic  matter  which  causes  certain  alterations  therein,  and 
the  proof,  being  much  less  rich  in  the  argento-organic  compound, 
does  not  assume  that  brilliancy,  that  vigour  of  tone,  which  is  due 
principally  to  its  composition. 

*  From  the  Bulletin  dt  let  Socide  Francaite  de  Photographic. 
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This  combination  of  albumen  and  nitrate  of  silver  is  analogous 
to  that  which  it  forms  with  bichloride  of  mercury.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water,  and  sensitive  to  light  even  after  the  most  complete 
washing.  When  the  light  is  intense,  the  compound  rapidly 
acquires  a  red  colour,  and  soon  afterwards  becomes  bronzed,  but 
a  weak  diffused  light  does  not  produce  a  sensible  coloration  ;  and 
this  explains  why  papers  strongly  albumenised,  and  not  salted  in 
proportion  thereto,  give,  under  the  same  negatives  and  by  the 
same  light,  proofs  in  which  the  contrasts  are  much  less  marked, 
and  the  detail  in  the  shadows  much  less  defined.  Under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  light,  then,  a  decomposition  takes  place,  nitric  acid  is 
separated,  while  a  portion  of  the  albumen  remains  combined  with 
the  silver.  This  latter  compound  is  insoluble  in  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  and  a  comprehensive  consideration  of  these  facts  gives  us 
the  theory  of  the  formation  of  positive  and  negative  albuminous 
proofs,  even  in  the  absence  of  all  other  salts  of  silver.  It  still,  how¬ 
ever,  remains  to  be  explained  why  the  most  protected  of  the  whites 
of  a  picture  still  retain  silver  after  the  fixing  and  washing,  if  the 
proofs  have  been  taken  on  albumenised  paper,  while  they  retain 
none  if  simply  salted  paper  has  been  used. 

Certain  experiments  enable  us  to  explain  this  anomaly.  We 
have  ascertained,  in  fact,  that  the  quantities  of  silver  thus  retained 
on  the  white  sheets  after  they  have  been  well  fixed  vary  in  a 
considerable  proportion. 

Whatever  care  be  taken — and  even  if  the  compound  of  silver 
and  albumen  be  fixed  immediately  after  sensitising — a  certain 
quantity  of  silver  is  always  found  which  the  fixing  agent  has  been 
unable  to  remove,  and  which  is  probably  due  to  the  formation  of  a 
little  sulphide  of  silver.  Albumen  is,  in  fact,  a  sulphurised  bod}’’ 
which,  especially  in  contact  with  hyposulphite  of  soda,  disengages 
a  very  strong  odour.  The  quantity  of  silver  which  thus  passes  into 
the  state  of  sulphide  is  very  small.  It  is  this  which  gives  to  the 
whites  of  our  proofs  a  slight  tinge,  so  slight  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
appreciated  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  white  margin. 

But  there  are  other  causes  which  induce  a  variation  in  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  silver  retained  in  albumenised  paper — such,  for  instance,  as 
the  keeping  of  the  sensitised  sheets,  and  the  action  of  diffused 
light. 

In  fact,  while  a  whole  sheet,  sensitised  and  fixed  immediately, 
yields  by  analysis  a  quantity  of  silver  only  equal  to  0*010,  that 
which  had  been  prepared  some  time,  and  fixed  under  the  same 
conditions,  gave  0-020. 

Further,  another  sheet,  sensitised,  dried,  and  exposed  a  few 
minutes  to  diffused  light,  and  removed  before  it  received  any 
coloratiou,  contained  after  fixing  0  016  of  silver.  The  experi¬ 
ments  repeated  several  times  have  yielded,  with  slight  variations  in 
the  proportions,  analogous  results. 

We  are  therefore  led  to  conclude  :  — 

1.  That  when  albumen  comes  in  contact  with  nitrate  of  silver 
there  is  always  formed  a  small  quantity  cf  a  compound  insoluble 
in  hyposulphite  of  soda  (probably  a  sulphide). 

2.  The  time  which  elapses  between  the  sensitising  of  the  paper 
and  the  fixing  with  hyposulphite  of  soda  increases  the  quantity  of 
unfixable  silver. 

3.  Diffused  light  acts  in  a  similar  manner ;  that  is,  when  it  is  too 
weak  to  colour  the  proof. 

Now  we  know  that  a  good  negative  ought  not  to  have  any 
absolute  blacks ;  light,  therefore,  can  always  influence  even  the 
purest  whites  of  a  positive  proof,  every  part  of  which  will  neces¬ 
sarily  retain  silver. 

But  we  do  not  think  that  the  presence  of  this  minute  trace  of 
silver  can  have  the  least  influence  on  the  future  of  our  proofs,  and 
wc  all  know  that  there  have  existed  for  many  years  proofs  which 
have  been  produced  under  these  conditions,  and  which  have  not 
shown  evidence  of  any  appreciable  change. 

By  the  side  of  this  practical  question  the  proof  of  the  persistence 
with  which  silver  remains  in  combination  with  albumen  clears  up 
certain  theoretical  opinions. 

It  is  now  understood  that  negative  albumen  proofs  can  be  de¬ 
veloped  up  to  a  certain  point  without  the  addition  of  silver,  owing 
to  the  albumen  having  energetically  retained  a  certain  quantity, 
while  non-albuinenised  proofs,  well  washed,  make  no  appearance 
until  the  necessary  silver  has  been  added. 

And  since  diffused  light  causes  a  certain  portion  of  this  com¬ 
bination  of  silver  and  albumen  to  pass  into  a  state  in  which  it 
becomes  insoluble  in  hyposulphite  of  soda,  it  is  easy  to  explain 
what  seems  abnormal  in  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Young,  in  which 
the  proof  was  at  first  fixed  in  hy posulphite  of  soda,  in  the  dark, 
and  then,  after  moderate  washing,  developed  by  gallic  acid,  in 
open  daylight,  with  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  silver. 


In  fact,  these  experiments  will  only  succeed  with  albumenised 
proofs  after  a  full  exposure.  The  preceding  facts  afford  a  very 
simple  explanation  of  them,  since,  under  these  circumstances,  an 
argento-albumenous  compound  is  produced,  which  the  hyposulphite 
of  soda  will  not  remove,  and  upon  which  the  developing  agents 
can  act. 


MEMORANDA  OP  A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TRIP  IN 
NORWAY.' 

By  the  Rev.  Arthur  B.  Cotton,  B.A. 

In  the  early  part  of  last  summer  I  spent  a  few  weeks  in  Norway; 
and  although  the  weather  was  most  unfavourable  for  photography 
— no  unusual  occurrence — perhaps  my  photographic  experiences 
may  be  acceptable  to  any  brother  in  the  art  who  is  contemplating 
a  similar  ramble  in  this  hitherto  little  photographed  locality.  The 
process  I  adopted  was  wet  collodion,  developed  with  iron  ;  the 
collodion  Thomas’s,  w  ith  bromo-iodiser;  and  the  exposure,  with  one 
of  Dallmeyer’s  triplets — of  which  I  cannot  speak  too  highly — and 
the  X  stop,  varied  from  one  second  to  a  minute.  The  mode  of 
intensifying  was  that  with  tincture  of  iodine,  followed  by  pyro- 
gallic  acid,  aud  this,  by  painting  on  an  edge  of  varnish  to  the 
negative,  I  was  always  able  to  carry  out,  without  risk  of  the  film 
splitting  after  the  picture  was  fixed  and  dried,  thereby  reducing 
the  quantity  of  water  and  the  list  of  chemicals  required  in  the 
field — a  matter  sometimes  of  importance. 

The  ordinary  modes  of  travelling  in  Norway  afford  great  facili¬ 
ties  for  working  the  wet  process  ;  but  I  regret  that  I  had  not  also 
with  me  a  few  dry  plates.  Boats  and  carrioles  are  the  railroads  of  the 
country  [Mr.  King,  who  read  Mr.  Cotton’s  paper,  here  alluded  to 
the  carrioles  which  were  exhibited  in  the  Norway  department  of 
the  International  Exhibition,  to  aid  the  members  in  realising  the 
kind  of  vehicle  in  use],  men  and  horses  being  provided  by  law  for 
fixed  stages  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  so  that  the  cost  of  posting  from 
ordinary  stations  does  not  exceed  twopence  an  English  mile. 

The  carriole,  as  most  people  are  aware,  is  not  an  omnibus,  being 
only  constructed  to  carry  one,  and  affords  little  room  for  luggage. 
It  has  no  springs,  consequently  photographic  “traps”  have  to  be 
carefully  packed  and  craftily  arranged. 

Behind  the  body  is  a  board  about  twelve  inches  wide,  and  two  feet 
six  inches  long;  and  my  tent,  which  was  one  of  Rouch’s,  and  con¬ 
tained  camera,  chemicals,  &c.,  for  the  day,  was  swung  by  means  ; 
of  stout  straps  underneath  this,  thereby  diminishing  the  jar  upon  < 
its  contents.  On  the  board  my  portmanteau  was  strapped  ;  but 
nothing  that  would  not  bear  jolting  could  be  carried  in  it.  As  a 
proof  of  this,  I  might  mention  that  the  screws  of  a  fishing  reel 
packed  in  it  were  jolted  loose,  and  a  box  of  flies  had  its  contents 
pounded  up  so  completely  as  to  leave  little  else  but  hooks  and 
the  fluff  of  feathers. 

Between  my  feet  in  the  body  of  the  carriole  was  my  store  box  ■ 
of  chemicals,  glasses,  &c.,  and  here  they  were  fairly  protected— 
the  spring  of  the  shafts  taking  off  the  jolt ;  but  only  a  small  box 
can  be  carried  in  this  position,  as  even  a  little  weight  here  is  felt 
by  the  horse,  and  becomes  serious  as  he  gallops,  as  a  Norwegian 
horse  does  down  the  almost  perpendicular  hills  which  abound. 
Moreover,  the  width  of  this  part  of  the  body,  which  is  shaped 
somewhat  like  a  canoe,  is  inconsiderable,  and  provides  no  room  for 
one’s  feet,  which  rest  outside  against  a  cross-bar  which  extends 
from  one  shaft  to  the  other. 

My  camera  stand,  fishing  rods,  &c.,  were  strapped  to  the  shafts. 

By  promise  of  additional  drihhe-penge ,  or  drink-money — a  mere 
trifle  to  the  boy  who  sits  on  the  top  of  the  portmanteau — I  was 
able  to  stop  at  any  part  of  the  stage. 

The  straps  which  secured  my  tent  to  the  carriole  board  also 
served  as  its  knapsack  supports  when,  as  was  sometimes  the  case, 

I  took  a  man  on  foot  over  the  hills,  who  was  well  satisfied  with 
two  marks  a-day,  amounting  to  Is.  8d.,  and  went  up  hill  with  his 
load  as  easily  as  I  could  without  one. 

Having  said  so  much  as  to  the  arrangement  of  my  impedimenta 
— which  are  always  serious  matters  to  a  photographer- — I  would 
only  recommend  future  travellers  to  take  unusual  precautions  to 
preserve  their  negatives  by  very  careful  packing.  I  was  not  pro¬ 
vided  with  grooved  boxes,  having  always  safely  carried  my 
varnished  plates  with  blotting-paper  between  them,  and  some  of 
my  best  pictures  were  ruined  by  the  rubbing  Avhich  they  were 
exposed  to  in  the  carriole. 

I  have  only  a  few  hints  to  give,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
as  to  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  country  in  a  photographic 
point  of  view. 

*  Head  at  a  meeting  of  the  North  London  Photographic  xlssociation,  Jan,  21st,  1863.  |  - 
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Bergen  is  about  the  centre  of  an  extremely  beautiful  country. 
North  and  south  of  this  town,  and  within  a  day’s  steam,  is  the  best 
of  that  scenery  for  which  Norway  is  famous. 

There  are  fiords  fifty  or  sixty  miles  in  length,  running  up  to 
the  very  backbone  of  the  country,  which  in  Norway  is  a  mountain- 
chain  at  no  great  distance  from  the  coast;  and  out  of  these  fiords 
the  mountains  rise  almost  perpendicularly  several  thousand  feet. 

No.  26  is  a  poor  specimen  of  this  feature  of  the  country  taken 
during  a  heavy  rain  on  a  very  gloomy  day.  There  are  waterfalls — 
of  which  No.  i8  (Rickanfors)  is  an  example — 900  feet  in  height,  but 
dwarfed  in  the  photograph,  from  the  impossibility  of  getting  such 
a  view  as  to  give  an  idea  of  distance. 

There  are  churches  of  the  quaintest  style  of  architecture,  if 
they  are  of  any  style  at  all.  Of  these  I  have  two  or  three  specimens 
— Hitterdal  and  Borgund.  No.  30  is  a  view  of  a  noble  river,  the 
Rauma.  No.  21  a  view  of  one  of  the  farms,  which  up  the  country 
supply  the  place  of  inns,  and  provide  good  accommodation  for  man 
and  beast. 

With  ordinary  weather,  I  should  have  taken  a  great  number  of 
(to  me)  most  interesting  views;  but  ill  health  during  part  of  my 
stay  in  the  country,  and  bad  luck  in  the  weather,  obliged  me  to 
leave  a  great  deal  of  work  fora  future  opportunity  ;  nor  should  I, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  request  of  my  friend  Mr.  King,  have  ven¬ 
tured  to  lay  before  3’ou  the  accompanying  selections  from  my 
negatives,  or  thought  of  troubling  you  with  these  few  observations 


QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS. 

L  SERIES  OF  LESSONS  WRITTEN  WITH  A  SPECIAL 
7IEW  TO  THE  REQUIREMENTS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHERS* 
By  Emerson  J.  Reynolds. 

‘A  principle  exemplified  is  a  difficulty  simplified.”  This  is  a 
;rite  and  venerable  saying,  with  the  spirit  of  which  we  must  now 
mdeavour  to  comply.  Hitherto  our  aim  has  been  to  make  the 
ffudent  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  separating  the  acids  and 
netallic  oxides  from  each  other.  Having  now,  as  we  hope,  accom- 
olislied  this  object,  it  remains  but  to  give  such  illustrations  of  the 
inalytic  process  as  may  serve  as  a  guide  in  future  investigations. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  commence  by  describing  the  mode  of 
malysing  a  sample  of  collodion.  The  results  of  the  examination 
ff  this  specimen  are  taken  from  a  laboratory  note-book  in  which 
:he  reactions  observed  under  particular  circumstances  are  jotted 
Sown  immediately  after  being  noticed.  This  is  a  practice  which 
we  strongly  recommend  the  student  to  follow. 

Illustration  No.  1. 

The  collodion  is  perfectly  colourless.  The  addition  of  a  drop  of 
litrate  of  silver  solution  shows  that  it  is  iodised  by  causing  a  yel- 
:  ow  precipitate  of  iodide  of  silver.  A  drop  evaporated  on  platinum 
'oil  gives  a  yellowish  residue.  When  the  organic  matter  is  burnt 
off,  a  white  ash  remains,  which,  when  heated  strongly,  shows  but 
slight  signs  of  fusion.  At  least  half  a  fluid  ounce  is  now  evapo¬ 
rated  gently  at  a  low  temperature,  and  the  resulting  gelatinous 
mass  dried  as  completely  as  possible. 

Two  courses  now  lie  open  to  select  from  :  One  is,  to  digest  the 
residue  with  water,  and  thus  dissolve  out  the  salts  ;  and  the  second, 
to  burn  off  the  organic  matter  and  examine  the  residue.  Now  each 
method  has  its  merits  and  demerits ;  but  since,  when  taken  toge¬ 
ther,  they  counterbalance  each  other,  we  recommend  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  both,  and  the  separate  examination  of  each  solution.  We 
will  now  anal}7se  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  dried  mass. 

The  reaction  to  test-papers  is  very  faintly  acid.  A  drop 
Evaporated  on  platinum  foil  gives  a  residue  which  chars. f  On  con- 
inuing  the  heat  a  white  ash  remains,  which,  -when  heated  on 
iharcoal,  with  carbonate  of  soda  in  the  reducing  flame  of  the 
dowpipe,  gives  no  metallic  bead;  but  a  brown  incrustation  is 
firmed  on  the  charcoal,  indicating  the  presence  of  cadmium.  A 
ew  drops  boiled  with  a  little  caustic  potash  gives  no  indication 
)f  ammonia.  We  now  divide  the  solution  into  two  portions  : — one 
:o  be  examined  for  bases  ;  the  second  for  acids,  or  the  halogens, 
odine,  bromine,  &c. 

Examination  for  Bases. — Since  iodine  or  bromine  are  known  to  be 
aresent,  the  liquid  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  with  the  addition  of  a 
fiw  drops  of  nitric  acid,  and  the  residue  heated,  so  long  as  coloured 
vapours  are  evolved  :  it  is  then  dissolved  in  water,  and  a  drop  of 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  added — no  precipitate.  Sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  now  passed  for  some  time,  and  the  mixture  sub¬ 
sequently  warmed.  A  yellow  precipitate  is  formed,  insoluble  in 
*  Concluded  from  page  7. 

h  The  charring  is  due  to  a  small  amount  of  organic  matter  derived  from  the  pyroxy line. 


sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  permanent  when  gently  heated  :  this 
can  only  be  cadmium.  When  treated  in  the  usual  manner  with  sul¬ 
phide  of  ammonium,  and  afterwards  carbonate  of  ammonia,  no  re¬ 
actions  are  observed.  To  a  small  portion  of  the  ammoniacal 
liquid  phosphate  of  soda  is  added.  The  mixture  is  then  well 
agitated,  and  allowed  to  rest  for  some  time :  no  precipitate  ; — 
absent,  magnesia.  The  solution  is  now  evaporated  to  dryness, 
with  the  addition  of  some  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  ignited. 
The  residue  is  next  examined  in  the  manner  already  fully  described : 
a  crystalline  precipitate  is  produced  with  bitartrate  of  soda,  indi¬ 
cating  potash.  The  blowpipe  flame  is  strongly  coloured  yellow, 
showing  the  presence  of  soda. 

Examination  for  Acids. — The  solution  is  neutralised  with  very 
dilute  ammonia.  A  portion  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  tlie 
residue  thrown  on  the  surface  of  warm  oil  of  vitriol :  beautiful 
violet  vapours  of  iodine  are  immediately  evolved,  at  the  same  time 
blackening  takes  place,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  organic 
matter  existing  in  the  solution.  The  cadmium  is  now  separated 
from  the  solution  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  excess  of  the 
latter  then  driven  off  by  boiling.  A  portion  of  the  perfectly  neutral 
liquid  has  now  some  hydrochloric  acid  added  to  it:  no  volatile 
acids  are  driven  off.  To  a  small  quantity  of  the  remaining  solu¬ 
tion  chloride  of  barium  is  added  :  no  precipitate.  The  liquid  is 
then  well  acidified  with  nitric  acid,  and  nitrate  of  silver  added  :  a 
yellow  precipitate  is  formed,  which  is  washed,  and  then  digested 
with  ammonia  ;  this  leaves  a  residue  of  iodide  of  silver  unacted  on. 
The  ammoniacal  solution  is  neutralised  with  nitric  acid  :  a  yellow¬ 
ish  precipitate  is  formed  of  bromide  of  silver.  These  indications 
are  verified  by  testing  the  original  solutions  for  iodine  and  bromine, 
as  already  directed.  We  thus  find  that  the  collodion  contains 
cadmium,  potassium,  and  sodium,  together  with  iodine  and  bromine. 

Illustration  No.  2. 

The  solution  presented  for  examination,  is  a  slightly-coloured 
liquid,  which,  when  diluted,  becomes  turbid.  It  is  acid  to  test- 
paper,  and  has  an  ethereal  odour.  A  portion  evaporated  to  dryness 
gives  a  residue  which  easily  fuses,  and  on  continuing  the  beat 
becomes  solid  and  acquires  a  grey  colour  ;  this,  when  heated  with 
carbonate  of  soda  on  charcoal,  gives  a  white  metallic  bead,  which 
is  perfectly  malleable.  No  incrustation  is  formed  on  the  surround¬ 
ing  charcoal,  therefore  the  head  is  silver. 

Examination  for  Bases. — The  liquid  is  first  boiled  to  expel  the 
alcohol  and  ether  evidently  present.  Hydrochloric  acid  is  then 
added  in  excess.  This  produces  a  white  curdy  precipitate,  which  is 
filtered  off  and  examined  as  before  directed,  and  is  found  to  bo 
chloride  of  silver  alone.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  then  passed, 
which  gives  a  yellow  precipitate,  identified  as  sulphide  of  cadmium. 
Potassium,  sodium,  and  lithium,  are  likewise  found  in  the  usual 
manner. 

Examination  for  Acids. — In  the  first  instance,  the  fact  of  the 
solution  becoming  turbid  on  the  addition  of  water  is  sufficient  to 
indicate  iodide  of  silver.  The  solution  is  then  prepared  and  tested 
for  acids.  No  reactions  are  produced  with  any  of  the  group  tests; 
but  as  the  preliminary  examination  and  the  general  physical  cha¬ 
racters  of  the  solution  lead  us  to  suspect  nitric  acid,  we  test  for  it 
with  copper  turnings,  &c.,  and  find  it. 

These  facts  are  quite  sufficient  to  show  that  it  is  an  old  nitrate 
bath  we  have  been  analysing  ;  if  it  were  new,  the  metals  cadmium, 
potassium,  or  sodium,  ought  not  to  be  present.  The  above  would 
be  far  too  elaborate  if  we  simply  wished  to  know  whether  it  was 
a  nitrate  bath  or  not  we  were  working  with,  as  in  that  case  the 
production  of  a  white  precipitate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  odour, 
and  turbidity  on  the  addition  of  water,  would  be  quite  sufficient  to 
convince  us  personally  ;  but  for  scientific  purposes,  more  direct 
proof  is  required,  and  obtained  as  described. 

Illustration  Ko.  3. 

A  colourless  liquid,  with  a  strong  odour  of  acetic  acid,  and  a 
strong  acid  reaction  to  test-papers.  A  drop  evaporated  to  dryness 
leaves  a  residue  which  chars,  and  finally  disappears  without  leaving 
any  fixed  matter.  Such  being  the  case,  the  only  base  we  need 
search  for  is  ammonia,  and  this  is  absent.  On  adding  potash  in 
testing  for  ammonia  a  colourless  solution  is  formed  at  first,  but  on 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere  it  rapidly  becomes  brown,  thus  indi¬ 
cating  the  presence  of  pyrogallic  acid,  the  alkaline  solution  of 
which  becomes  much  more  quickly  coloured  than  that  of  either 
gallic  or  tannic  acids.  The  solution  is  now  rapidly  neutralised  with 
potash,  and  the  liquid  preserved  as  much  out  of  contact  with  the 
air  as  possible.  In  a  portion  of  this  solution  chloride  of  barium 
causes  a  faint  white  precipitate,  soluble  in  hydochloric  acid.  To 
another  portion  a  few  drops  of  chloride  of  ammonium  are  added, 
and  then  chloride  of  calcium.  No  precipitate  is  produced  ;  but  on 
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boiling,  the  mixture  becomes  turbid,  indicating  citric  acid.  The 
pyrogallic  acid  is  then  tested  for  specially  by  adding  the  original 
solution  to  milk  of  lime ;  the  beautiful  play  of  colours  thus  pro¬ 
duced  is  characteristic  of  pyrogallic  acid. 

We  have  thus  discovered  acetic,  citric,  and  pyrogallic  acids, 
showing  that  the  solution  is  the  citro-pyrogallic  developer,  with 
acetic  acid  added. 

Were  we  to  continue  these  illustrations,  we  might  go  through 
the  whole  series  of  solutions  used  in  photography  ;  but  we  have 
sufficiently  indicated  the  mode  in  which  such  investigations  are 
conducted  to  enable  the  student  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  nature 
of  any  liquid  which  may  be  presented  to  him  for  examination. 
We  need  hardly  say  that  the  various  methods  of  detecting  im¬ 
purities  in  photographic  chemicals  are  in  principle  more  or  less 
dependent  on  the  scheme  of  analysis  mapped  out  in  the  foregoing- 
pages.  How  much  more  simple  and  philosophical  it  is  to  proceed  by 
the  systematic  method  of  exclusion,  which  is  placed  in  our  hands 
by  the  use  of  the  group  reagents  !  For  instance :  suppose  we 
wish  to  ascertain  the  freedom  of  nitrate  of  silver  from  copper,  we 
apply  no  indiscriminate  tests,  but  systematically  precipitate  the 
silver  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  through  the  filtrate  pass  sulphur¬ 
etted  hydrogen,  if  this  reagent  produce  no  change,  we  know 
that  copper  cannot  be  present ;  but  this  is  not  all,  since  by  the 
one  test  we  prove  the  absence  of  no  less  than  ten  other  metals 
which  might  contaminate  the  silver  salt.  By  similar  means  we 
can  discover  any  impurity,  however  trifling  in  amount,  occurring 
in  the  salts  used  in  photography. 

In  analytical  chemistry  much  depends  on  care  and  neatness  in 
manipulation,  and  precision  in  the  observance  of  results ;  in  fact, 
the  analyst  should  be  ever  on  his  guard  to  let  no  change,  however 
trifling,  escape  his  notice,  and,  by  constant  practice,  to  acquire  the 
power  of  correctly  interpreting  the  phenomena  presented  for  his 
observation. 

In  the  preceding  pages  we  have  endeavoured  to  initiate  the 
student  into  the  “  art  and  mystery  ”  of  qualitative  analysis.  How 
far  we  have  succeeded  in  doing  so  we  know  not.  However,  we 
are  perfectly  conscious  of  having  left  much  undone  which  had 
better  have  been  accomplished,  but  preferred  giving  the  most 
prominent  and  important  facts  without  overburthening  the  stu¬ 
dent  with  a  prolix  dissertation  on  points  of  detail  of  but  little 
practical  interest  or  value. 

THE  END. 


NEW  TONING  PROCESS/ 

By  M. Jeanrenaud. 

The  following  communication  was  made  at  the  meeting  of  the 
French  Photographic  Society,  which  took  place  on  the  26th  Dec. 
last : — 

The  method  of  toning  positive  proofs  actually  in  use,  b}?  means 
of  chloride  of  gold  and  acetate  of  soda,  is  subject  to  the  defect  of 
eating  into  or  degrading  the  tones  obtained  by  exposure  to  light, 
and  necessitating  very  deep  printing.  The  process  which  I  am 
about  to  describe  is  free  from  all  these  drawbacks. 

I  take  two  bottles  containing — in 

Bottle  A  10|-  ounces  of  distilled  water  and  15  grains  chloride 
of  gold. 

Bottle  B  distilled  water  containing  one  per  cent,  of  acetate 
of  lime. 

The  proofs  being  printed  a  little  deeper  than  they  are  required 
to  be  when  finished,  are  copiously  washed  in  common  water.  The 
toning  bath  is  then  prepared  in  quantity  proportioned  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  prints  to  be  toned.  Thus,  whether  one,  two,  or  three  sheets 
14  X  11  are  used,  I  take  from  bottle  A  as  many  times  a  quarter  Of 
an  ounce  as  there  are  sheets  to  be  toned,  and  add  to  it  as  many 
times  half  an  ounce  of  the  contents  of  bottle  B;  the  whole  being 
placed  in  a  porcelain  capsule  and  warmed  over  a  spirit  lamp. 

As  soon  as  the  liquor  becomes  warm,  some  feeble  nitrous  (corro¬ 
sive?)  vapours  are  disengaged  (the  chloride  of  gold  and  potassium 
does  not  produce  this  effect).  This  disengagement  soon  ceases,  and 
is  succeeded  by  slightly  acid  emanations,  in  which  the  odour  of 
acetic  acid  is  recognisable.  Finally  the  solution  becomes  colourless, 
and  boiling  supervenes.  There  is  then  a  combination  taking 
place,  and  in  this  state  the  chloride  of  gold  does  not  exercise  that 
corrosive  action  on  the  prints  hitherto  so  much  to  be  deprecated. 

The  ebullition  must  be  allowed  to  continue  for  a  few  seconds; 
and  in  consequence  of  the  small  quantity  of  liquids  upon  which  one 
operates  the  preparation  is  soon  finished. 

The  gold  bath  is  thus  finished,  and  there  remains  only  now  to 
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be  added  the  necessary  quantity  of  distilled  water  for  the  immer¬ 
sion  of  the  prints — say  four  or  six  ounces  for  each.  A  triangular 
bent  glass  rod  is  very  convenient  for  effecting  complete  and 
instantaneous  immersion.  I  always  use  a  glass-bottomed  dish 
kept  for  this  special  purpose.  The  time  of  toning  varies  from 
fifteen  minutes  for  French  papers  to  thirty  minutes  (at  the  most) 
for  German  papers. 

As  the  proofs  on  withdrawal  from  this  bath  may  contain  traces 
of  acid  it  is  as  well  to  pass  them  through  a  dish  of  water  contain¬ 
ing  about  fifteen  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  soda  before  immersing 
them  in  the  fifteen  per  cent,  bath  of  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

This  process  is  very  economical ;  for  with  fifteen  "grains  of 
chloride  of  gold  twenty-five  to  thirty  proofs,  14  X  11  ,  may  bo 
toned.  It  offers,  also,  among  other  advantages,  that  of  working 
with  a  bath  which  is  always  new,  since  the  solutions  may  be  kept 
separate  up  to  the  moment  of  using.  Finally,  no  more  need  bo 
mixed  than  is  necessary  for  each  batch  of  proofs. 

The  acetates  of  baryta,  strontia,  and  zinc  y ield  very  nearly  the 
same  tones.  The  acetate  of  soda,  when  used  in  at  least  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  two  or  three  per  cent.,  does  not  decolorise  chloride  of 
gold  ;  and  when  employed  in  the  manner  I  have  described  requires 
three  or  four  times  the  quantity. 

I  would  add  that  I  have  also  used  the  lactate  of  lime  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  acetate  of  that  base,  but  warmed  with  chloride  of 
gold  it  precipitates  the  gold  from  solution.  All  that  is  necessary 
is  to  add  a  few  drops  after  boiling.  Another  precaution  which  I 
would  mention  is  not  to  tone  the  pictures  until  the  bath  has  cooled, 
on  which  account  it  is  better  to  prepare  the  bath  an  hour  before  it 
is  wanted. 

Too  great  heat  must  be  avoided  in  raising  the  mixture  of  gold 
solution  and  acetate  of  lime  to  the  boiling  point.  The  spirit  lamp 
will  be  found  most  convenient,  and  also,  if  the  ebullition  be  too 
prolonged,  the  liquor,  after  becoming  colourless,  will  re-assume  a 
yellow  tint  and  a  foul  appearance  as  if  the  combination  were  about 
to  be  decomposed.  Also  its  action  on  the  positive  proof  ceases  to 
be  so  rapid,  and  becomes  also  corrosive,  like  the  process  at  present 
in  vogue. 

- — 0- - 

THE  APPLICATION  OP  PHOTOGRAPHY  TO  THE  MAGIC 
LANTERN,  EDUCATIONALLY  CONSIDERED.* 

By  Samuel  Highley,  F.G.S.,  F.C.S.,  &c. 

Negatives  of  microscopic  objects  may  be  produced  by  the  method 
originally  proposed  by  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Delves,  which  simply 
consists  of  placing  an  ordinary  microscope  (from  which  the  eye¬ 
piece  has  been  removed)  in  connection  with  a  solid  or  bellows- 
bodied  camera,  having  a  focussing  range  of  from  two  to  four  feet, 
or  a  solar  microscope  arrangement,  fitted  to  the  window  of  a 
darkened  room,  the  room  itself  being  used  as  a  camera,  as  pre¬ 
ferred  by  Mr.  Wenham  ;  or  my  own  arrangement,  which  conduces 
to  compactness  of  parts,  and  the  optical  portions  being  always  in 
adjustment  when  required  for  use;  or  the  arrangement  of  Dr. 
Maddox,  who  replaces  the  reflecting  mirror  with  an  Abraham’s 
achromatised  rectangular  prism,  and  employs  a  Coddington  lens 
for  the  condenser  ;  or  the  arrangement  of  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Kingsley, 
who  employs  a  very  complex  system  of  condensers,  an  achromatic 
eye-piece  of  peculiar  form,  the  oxyhydrogen  light,  and  determines 
the  position  of  the  chemical  focus  by  means  of  a  fluorescent  screen. 
If  low  powers  are  to  be  employed,  a  microscopic  plane  mirror  col¬ 
lects  the  light,  and  reflects  it  through  the  object-glass  on  to  the 
sensitised  collodion  film,  as  shown  in  Jig.  1.  If,  however,  the 

FIG,  1. 


higher  powers  are  to  be  used,  it  is  sometimes  preferable  to  collect 
the  sun’s  rays  by  a  long  plane  mirror,  mounted  with  a  rackwork 
rotating  support  and  adjusting  screws,  so  that  it  can  be  made  to 
follow  the  sun’s  course,  and  the  light  so  collected  is  condensed  on 
to  the  object  either  as  parallel  or  convergent  rays ;  in  the  latter 
instance  by  means  of  achromatic  lenses  having  the  same  angular 
*  Continued  from  page  34. 
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aperture  as  the  microscopic  object-glass  in  use,  as  in  fig.  2.  As, 


FIG.  2. 


however,  all  microscopic  object-glasses  are  “over  corrected,”  it  is 
necessary  to  adopt  some  method  for  bringing  the  chemical  image 
into  focus  on  the  film,  after  the  visual  focus  has  been  determined 
ou  the  greyed  glass  screen,  and  this  is  effected  by  aid  of  a  micro¬ 
meter  head  working  on  a  screw  attached  to  the  stage  (the  parts 
being  “kept  up  to  their  work”  by  means  of  a  strong  spring),  the 
difference  between  the  chemical  and  visual  foci  being  determined 
experimentally  for  each  object-glass  for  a  given  distance  between 
the  object  and  film;  or,  if  great  precision  be  desirable,  special 
correction  must  be  made  for  every  object,  for  Dr.  Maddox  has 
found  that  the  medium  in  which  the  object  is  mounted,  its  thick¬ 
ness,  and  the  thickness  of  the  cover,  all  have  to  be  allowed  for  in 
securing  perfection  in  the  negative. 

While,  however,  a  considerable  difference  exists  between  the 
position  of  the  chemical  and  visual  foci  in  object-glasses  of  low 
power,  with  the  higher  powers  the  difference  is  practically  nil. 

The  great  art  in  producing  negatives  of  microscopic  objects 
in  the  utmost  perfection  depends  upon  skill  in  the  manipulation  of 
the  illuminating  appliances,  and  I  do  not  think  anything  has  yet 
surpassed  the  photograph  of  Navicula  angulata  produced  in  1853 

!by  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Delves,  a  specimen  of  which  (though,  un¬ 
fortunately,  a  faded  one)  is  on  the  table.  Negatives  of  microscopic 
objects  may  be  produced  by  artificial  sources  of  light,  as  the  electric, 
oxyhydrogen,  camphine,  napthalised  gas,  or  photogenic  pyrotech- 
t  nic  mixtures,  as  recommended  by  Wenliam  and  employed  on  a 
large  scale  by  Moule. 

As  to  the  Production  of  the  Positives,  or  Transparencies 
OF  Glass. — Following  the  system  of  the  Microscopical  Society,  we 
ought  to  adopt  a  standard  guage  for  our  glasses,  say  three-and-a- 
balf  inches  square  for  views  for  the  general  run  of  lanterns.  The 
process-old  structureless  collodion,  exposure  in  diffused  light : 

•  the  nearer  it  can  be  brought  to  a  standard  character  the  better. 
Iron  development,  after  intensification  with  pyrogallic  acid  by 
Major  Russell’s  process.  Fix  with  cyanide  of  potassium  ;  varnish 
the  picture  to  give  transparency  to  the  film  ;  mount  between  two 
glasses  ;  or  the  albumen  process  may  be  followed  with  advantage, 
especially  for  “superposition  printing.” 

Where,  however,  lantern  views  are  to  be  prepared  for  trade  pur¬ 
poses  it  is  better  to  produce  them  by  “camera  printing,”  from 
negatives  of  large  size  ;  for  by  this  method  the  producer  is  enabled 
to  supply  views,  larger  or  smaller  than  the  standard  size  suggested, 
according  to  the  special  requirements  of  his  customers,  and  greater 
definition  or  sharpness  is  likewise  attainable.  I  have  stated  that 
the  nearer  we  can  bring  the  light  employed  for  printing  trans¬ 
parent  positives  to  a  standard  character  the  better ;  for  the  operator 
would  then  attain  to  uniform  results,  and  loss  through  failures 
would  be  greatly  diminished.  It  is  also  desirable  that  the  operator 
should  be  made  independent  of  the  sun’s  light ;  for,  after  two 
seasons’  experience,  I  find  that  when  the  stock  of  views  one  has 
prepared  during  the  summer  months  is  carried  off,  at  the  time  of 
demand,  in  the  winter  months,  through  failing  light,  it  is  difficult— 
iat  times  impossible — to  meet  the  demand  of  would-be  customers. 
To  avoid  this  annoyance  I  have  lately  given  my  attention  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  an  artificial  light — rich  in  actinic  or  photogenic  rays, 
cheap  in  production,  and  that  could  be  turned  on  or  off  as  required 
— with  what  promise  of  success  I  will  presently  demonstrate. 

It  is  true  that  we  could  use  carbon  points,  or  a  fine  stream  of 
mercury,  brought  to  an  intense  ignition  by  means  of  the  electricity 
produced  by  forty  Grove’s  cells ;  but  both  the  ordinary  electric 
light  and  Way’s  mercurial  electric  light  are  too  costly  in  the 
“plant”  to  be  economically  considered.  It  is  commonly  believed, 
and  frequently  stated  in  some  of  the  photographic  journals,  that 
the  oxyhydrogen  light  may  be  employed  for  photographic  pur¬ 
poses;  but  the  fact  is,  and  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood, 
that,  though  very  brilliant  and  intense,  it  is  peculiarly  wanting  in 
actinic  rays.  Some  time  since,  my  friend,  Mr.  Charles  Heisclq  was 
preparing  a  lecture  on  photography,  and,  wishing  to  give  an  illus¬ 


tration  of  the  method  of  producing  a  picture,  he  thought  he  should 
be  able  to  demonstrate  the  point  by  aid  of  the  oxyhydrogen 
light;  but  he  found,  experimentally,  that  while  he  could  produce 
a  sharp  picture  of  a  white  bust,  instantaneously,  by  the  electric 
light,  he  could  only  produce  a  dingy  image  of  the  same  object 
after  twenty  minutes’  exposure  to  the  oxyhydrogen  light. 
It  is  well  linown  that  if  an  artificial  light  emit  fluorescent 
rays  (known  by  their  peculiar  effect  on  bodies  possessed  of  the 
character  called  by  physicists  “ fiuoresence ”),  that  light  is  also  rich 
in  actinic  or  photogenic  rays.  I  shall  now  show  how  far  the  light 
I  have  been  experimenting  on  is  likely  to  be  of  utility  to  photo¬ 
graphers.  [Mr.  Ilighley  here  turned  on  from  a  gas-jet  a  bright 
violet  sheet  of  flame  that  made  an  uranium  glass  brought  into  its 
presence  glow  like  a  gem.] 

The  cost  of  production  is  always  a  legitimate  subject  of  discussion; 
and  I  may,  therefore,  state  that,  taking  into  consideration  the  cost 
of  production  of  negatives  (our  engraved  plates,  so  to  speak),  the 
cost  of  making  the  existence  of  the  subject  known  (in  other  words, 
the  advertising  charges)  and  the  cost  of  producing  the  transparen¬ 
cies,  photographic  magic  lantern  views  can  be  sold  to  the  public 
for  five  shillings  each  plain,  and  eight  shillings  and  sixpence 
coloured,  while  the  ordinary  magic  lantern  pictures,  which,  as  I 
have  previously  stated,  cannot  for  one  moment  pretend  to  embody 
the  same  amount  of  detail  or  truthfulness  to  nature,  sell  at  just 
double  that  price,  that  is  to  say,  sixteen  shillings  coloured,  if  of 
the  same  size  and  pretensions  to  artistic  excellence.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  should  be  stated  that  photographs  involve  a  slight  extra 
expense  in  the  apparatus  required ;  for  an  oxycalcium  or  oxyhy¬ 
drogen  light  and  achromatic  lenses  are  essential  for  their  perfect 
exhibition. 

As  ordinary  magic-lantern  pictures  are  in  main  made  up  of 
patches  of  colour,  they  can  be  shown  by  lenses  that  do  not  require 
great  optical  perfection.  As,  however,  photographs  are  made  up 
of  detail,  if  they  are  shown  with  lenses  that  are  not  achromatic  a 
fringe  of  colour  will  be  apparent  on  every  line,  and  this  defect  in 
the  optical  parts  of  the  apparatus  used  in  their  exhibition  will 
tend  to  produce  a  blurred  effect — in  fact  a  picture  wanting  in 
definition. 

But  photographic  magic-lantern  views,  even  when  not  in  use, 
may  be  made  available  for  educational  purposes ;  for  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that,  if  they  represent  Natural  History  subjects,  instead  of 
stowing  them  away  in  boxes,  they  should  be  placed  in  the  open 
cases  of  museums,  &c.,  beside  allied  objects,  care  being  taken  that 
they  are  fixed  at  such  an  angle  that  light  should  be  reflected 
through  them,  by  aid  of  a  piece  of  white  paper  placed  behind  the 
transparency ;  or,  by  mounting  the  views  in  long  frames  backed 
with  fine  ground-glass,  they  might  serve  as  appropriate  borders 
to  the  windows  of  a  scientific  institution. 

To  make  our  system  perfect,  it  behoves  the  producer  of  photo¬ 
graphic  lantern  views  to  consult  the  requirements  of  the  curator 
or  travelling  lecturer,  and  make  the  demonstrating  apparatus  as 
compact  and  generally  useful  as  possible.  I  have  therefore  given 
thought  to  these  important  points,  and  now  beg  to  call  your  at¬ 
tention  to  some  of  the  contrivances  I  have  introduced. 

(  To  be  continuedj 


FIFTH  MEMOIR  ON  HELIOCHROMY.* 

By  M.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor. 

CHAPTER  I. 

ON  THE  REPRODUCTION  OF  COLOURS  IN  HELIOCHROMY. 

( Extract J 

I  GIVE  to-day  the  result  of  observations  which  I  have  made  during 
the  year  which  has  passed;  and,  although  the  last  summer  has 
not  been  favourable  for  my  experiments  in  the  camera,  I  have 
nevertheless  obtained  a  few  proofs. 

The  ability  to  obtain  certain  colours  in  the  camera  best  shows 
what  may  be  expected  from  heliochromy ;  for  we  must  not  enter¬ 
tain  any  delusions  on  this  point,  since  heliochromy  will  not  repro¬ 
duce  everything.  It  can,  however,  produce  a  great  many  things ; 
and  it  is  on  that  account  that  I  have  the  honour  of  presenting  some 
proofs  to  the  Academy,  and  to  communicate  at  the  same  time  the 
manner  in  which  I  prepare  my  plates. 

Yellow  has  always  proved  itself  the  most  difficult  to  obtain 
simultaneously  with  other  colours;  but  I  have  discovered  the 
means  of  developing  yellow  with  certainty,  while  obtaining  the 
other  colours  at  the  same  time.  Formerly  I  succeeded  in  pro¬ 
ducing  a  very  satisfactory  red,  green,  and  blue;  but  whenever 
yellow  occurred  it  was  always  accidentally. 

*  From  Le  Moniteur  de  Ihotograihie. 
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I  have  succeeded  in  producing  yellow  in  all  my  reproductions  by 
employing,  to  chloridise  my  plates,  a  bath  composed  of  hypochlorite 
of  soda  in  preference  to  that  of  potash.  This  bath  should  be  in 
the  following  condition: — A  freshly-prepared  solution  of  hypochlo¬ 
rite  of  soda,  sp.  gr.  1  *041,  is  taken  and  diluted  with  half  its  bulk 
of  water,  and  to  this  is  added  one-half  per  cent,  of  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  soda.  The  bath  is  then  raised  to  a  temperature  of  80° 
oi*  90°  (centigrade?),  and  poured  into  a  flat  dish  (say  half-plate 
size),  and  the  silver  plate  is  plunged  at  one  stroke  therein,  shaking 
the  liquid  for  a  few  seconds,  or  until  the  plate  assumes  very 
nearly  a  black  colour.  It  is  then  freely  rinsed  with  water,  dried 
over  a  spirit-lamp,  and  then  submitted  to  the  necessary  dessication. 

_  In  a  pint  of  this  bath  five  or  six  quarter-plates  may  be  clilo- 
ridised,  among  which  will  be  found  some  which  give  much  better 
results  than  others,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  film  and  the 
degree  of  dessication.  Under  these  conditions  of  chloridation  the 
colours  reproduce  themselves  (especially  by  contact)  with  the  most 
lively  tints,  and  the  blacks  often  with  all  their  intensity. 

To  operate  in  the  camera,  plates  should  be  chosen  which  yield 
by  the  action  of  the  dessication  a  beautiful  cherry-red  tint — these 
requiring  the  most  tender  treatment  in  drying,  and  being  the  most 
sensitive  to  light.  To  this  end  it  is  necessary  that  the  film  of 
chloride  of  silver  should  not  be  too  thick. 

But  to  obtain  the  results  which  I  am  about  to  describe,  the  chlo- 
rinised  plate  should  be  covered  with  a  varnish  having  chloride  of 
lead  for  a  basis,  such  as  was  indicated  in  my  last  memoir,  only  an 
aqueous  solution  of  dextrine  and  crystallised  chloride  of  lead  must 
be  used  in  order  to  neutralise  the  effect  of  the  alkaline  bath  and  to 
whiten  the  ground  of  the  image,  which  without  this  would  re¬ 
main  sombre  or  rose-coloured. 

With  reference  to  the  problem  of  the  fixation  of  colours,  I  have 
only  succeeded  in  doubling  the  time  of  their  duration  which  I 
announced  in  my  last  memoir.  Several  substances  added  after 
the  action  of  heat  on  chloride  of  lead,  give  greater  durability  than 
the  chloride  of  lead  alone.  Such  are,  among  others,  tincture  of 
benzoin,  chloride  of  tin,  and  aldehyde.  But  that  which  has  given 
me  the  best  results  is  the  tincture  of  Siam  benzoin  applied  to  the 
plate  while  it  is  warm;  and,  after  drying,  the  plate  is  heated  until 
a  little  benzoic  acid  is  sublimed. 

It  is  by  means  of  this  varnish  over  the  lead  that  I  have  suc- 
.  ceeded  in  preserving  colours  three  or  four  days,  in  an  apartment 
strongly  illuminated,  during  the  month  of  July. 

There  is  one  fact  to  which  I  would  direct  special  attention,  and 
that  is,  that  if  a  helioehromic  image  be  viewmd  at  a  certain  angle, 
the  colours  appear  much  more  brilliant,  and  the  blacks  assume  all 
their  intensity. 

I  have  observed,  also,  that  success  in  the  reproduction  of  colour 
in  the  camera  is  considerably  affected  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
model  (a  doll)  is  illuminated  by  the  solar  rays,  the  direction  of  the 
light  producing  effects,  in  the  way  of  intensity  and  brilliancy  of 
colour,  quite  remarkable  ;  as,  for  instance,  in  gold  and  silver  lace 
and  precious  stones. 

Bnt  the  most  extraordinary  thing  of  all  was  that,  having  placed 
a  band  of  dull  black  paper  upon  a  large  piece  of  silver  lace  which 
the  doll  had  for  a  sash,  the  black  of  the  paper  was  reproduced 
with  the  white  of  the  silver  lace. 

The  reproduced  black,  when  viewed  in  front  had  a  violet  tint, 
but  when  inclined  at  a  certain  angle  it  assumed  all  its  intensity, 
and  the  silver  lace  all  its  metallic  brilliancy. 

Light,  in  altering  helioehromic  colours,  in  some  cases  changes 
green  into  blue,  and  yellow  into  green — as  for  example,  when  they 
are  covered  with  a  varnish,  having  chloride  of  tin  for  a  base,  which 
very  much  retards  the  action  of  light ;  if,  however,  this  inconve¬ 
nience  does  not  exist,  momentary  fixation  may  be  resorted  to,  for 
the  reds  keep  a  long  time. 

STEREOGRAPHS. 

Highland  Scenery — Cathedral  Illustrations — and  Scenes  on  the 
River  Thames. 

Photographed  by  George  W.  Wilson,  Aberdeen. 

Much  as  we  admire  Mr.  Wilson’s  productions  in  general,  we  never 
like  him  better  than  when  amongst  his  own  Highland  scenery. 
Loch  Katrine — sweet  Loch  Katrine  ! — how  many  spots  around  its 
shores  invite  one  to  sit  ’neath  the  shade  of  the  sheltering  trees,  and 
dream  away  a  summer  holiday.  For  instance,  Ellen’s  Isle  (No. 
36):  what  a  charming  pyramid  of  vegetation  it  displays,  backed  by 
the  bare  and  rugged  hills  sloping  down  to  the  opposite  shore  of  the 
lake!  How  cool  and  transparent  the  water,  tempting  onetoaplunge, 
and  no  difficulty  about  finding  a  convenient  dressing-room  amidst 
the  thicket  from  which  we  are  looking  out !  Again  :  what  a  mag¬ 


nificent  “bit”  we  have  in  No.  10b,  with  Ben  Venue  lit  up  with  full 
sunshine  as  a  background,  a  dense  fringe  of  fine  trees  in  the  middle  i 
distance  on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  in  which  the  clear  water  reflects  j 
suggestively  the  fine  play  of  light  and  shade  on  the  trees,  the  littlo  I 
promonotory  in  the  right  foreground  with  the  silver-birch  and  oak  I 
trees,  beneath  which  a  clumsy  boat  is  moored.  Near  to  this  spot 
another  view  is  taken  (No.  28a),  looking  a  little  more  to  the  right ;  j 
but  how  different  the  subjects  1  The  clumsy  boat  (having  now  an  > 
occupant),  the  oak  and  the  silver-birch  trees  on  the  promonotory — 
the  last  covered  densely  with  fronds  of  large  ferns — now  form  im¬ 
portant  foreground  objects,  of  which  the  hazy  reflections  in  the  . 
water  are  very  telling.  A  rugged  fragment  of  cliff  crowned  with  a 
few  fir  trees  and  embedded  in  a  mass  of  others,  interspersed  here  ■ 
and  there  with  larches  in  their  bright  spring  foliage,  is  seen  in  the  ] 
centre;  and  the  bare  rocky  mountain  behind  contrasts  well  with  it,  I 
while  the  current  of  the  water  is  plainly  perceptible.  The  Boat  j 
House  (No.  20)  is  another  charming  composition;  but  in  all  of  these  j 
we  miss  the  fine  clouds  which  generally  adorn  Mr.  Wilson’s  pictures. 

The  Pass  in  the  Trossachs,  looking  towards  Ben  Venue  (No.  i 
22),  is  one  of  those  charming  representations  of  romantic  scenery 
in  which  Mr.  Wilson  excels,  every  shrub  and  tree  being  distin¬ 
guishable  from  its  fellow,  every  crag  and  channel  on  the  mountain 
side  being  clearly  defined,  yet  without  the  slightest  appearance  of  ■ 
hardness  or  frittering  away  of  effect  in  minuteness  of  detail.  The  eha-  j 
dows  cast  by  some  of  the  trees  on  those  adjoining  are  very  beautiful. 

A  “  Bit  ”  in  the  Trossaciis  (No.  58)  is  a  wonderful  specimen 
of  stereoscopic  photography.  Exquisite  in  detail,  picturesque  in 
subject  aud  illumination,  it  is  a  study  for  an  artist,  albeit  a  little  j 
deficient  in  artistic  quality  from  being  all  too  well  defined:  in  fact,  i 
onecan  peer  intoevery  leaf,  every  spray,  every  pebble,  every  scrapof 
moss,  as  well  as  if  each  were  in  our  hand,  better  far  than  we  could 
do  if  standing  on  the  spot  whence  the  view  was  taken  ;  but  for  all 
that  we  would  not  have  it  different,  for  it  has  a  peculiar  value  which 
it  would  not  possess  were  the  definition  less  painfully  penetrating. 

Tiie  Entrance  to  the  Pass  of  Ballater  (No.  42)  is  nearly  as 
full  of  detail  as  the  preceding  ;  but  there  is  so  much  subordination 
of  the  several  parts,  and  such  a  delicate  balance  between  light  and 
shade,  that  no  artist  would  take  exception  to  the  combination  as  a 
whole  any  more  than  to  each  separate  portion.  A  fine  effect  is  pro¬ 
duced  b}^  the  sunlight  streaming  over  the  upper  halves  of  the  trees 
in  the  plantation  in  the  valley,  while  their  lower  portions  are  in  the 
shadow  of  the  hill-side,  behind  which  the  sun  is  shining. 

In  No.  8a  we  have  the  Waterfall  at  Inversnaid,  on  Loch 
Lomond ;  in  No.  37  Stonebyres  Falls,  on  the  Clyde;  and  in  No.  7a 
Part  of  Bonnington  Falls,  on  the  Clyde— all  abounding  in  beauty, 
but  the  last  named  pre-eminently  so. 

As  specimens  of  grandly-wild  scenery,  we  have  The  Island  on 
Loch  Muick  (No.  439),  The  Dhulocii  (No.  436),  and  Loch-na-gar 
(No.  434),  at  Balmoral.  These,  though  curious,  are  not  describable, 
so  as  to  give  any  clear  idea  of  their  characteristics. 

Amongst  the  Cathedral  series  are  many  interiors  as  well  as  exte¬ 
riors  of  York  Minster,  Winchester,  Peterborough,  and  Durham, 
which  want  of  space  will  not  permit  us  to  describe  in  detail ;  but 
there  are  a  few  which  we  cannot  forbear  noticing.  The  Interior 
of  the  Lantern  Tower  (No.  377),  York  Minster ,  is  a  view  taken 
with  the  camera  pointed  upwards  directly  towards  the  zenith  ; 
and,  in  order  to  appreciate  the  full  effect  of  the  stereograph,  it  is 
requisite  to  view  it  with  the  stereoscope  held  up  towards  the 
ceiling,  so  as  to  look  upwards  as  if  viewing  the  original,  otherwise 
the  reality  of  the  appearance  is  lost.  The  sunshine  streaming  in 
diagonally  adds  much  to  the  effect. 

Durham  Cathedral,  from  the  river  (No.  380),  is  very  picturesque ; 
and  The  Galilee,  or  Lady  Chapel,  of  the  same  (No.  385)  effective. 

We  must  conclude  with  merely  mentioning  a  series,  including 
some  fine  specimens  of  river  scenery  with  cloud  and  water  effects, 
passengers  waiting  for  the  steam-boats,  others  in  which  they  are 
landing  or  embarking,  ships  of  war  at  Portsmouth  Harbour,  and 
scenes  of  a  like  character,  for  which  Mr.  Wilson  has  long  been 
famous.  Some  of  these  are  not  quite  so  brilliant  when  taken  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames  as  others  of  the  same  artist  when  taken 
in  localities  where  the  atmosphere  bears  a  less  striking  resemblance 
to  pea  soup;  but  possibly  a  portion  of  this  comparatively  sombre 
aspect  may  bo  due  to  a  trifle  of  under-exposure  in  order  to  arrest 
the  moving  objects  in  their  onward  flight,  or  possibly  we  know  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  too  well,  and  do  not  care  about  these  sub¬ 
jects  so  much  as  those  with  which  we  are  less  familiar,  and  conse¬ 
quently  regard  them  with  a  less  favourable  eye.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  they  possess  some  exquisite  qualities,  in  proof  of  which  we 
need  only  indicate  No.  410 — The  Thames  at  Greenwich  ;  waiting 
for  the  boat — which  is  really  a  fine  study. 
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[Second  Notice.] 

In  our  previous  notice  we  were  compelled,  for  want  of  space,  to 
conclude  without  nearly  exhausting  the  memoranda  we  had  taken 
during  our  first  visit ;  and  the  same  cause  will  prevent  our  making 
more  than  a  few  desultory  observations  upon  the  present  occasion. 
The  amount  of  apparatus  exhibited  is  but  small.  But  prominent 
l  amongst  it  is  a  large-sized,  handsome,  and  well-constructed  swing- 
i  back  camera,  by  Mr.  Meagher,  which  is  well  deserving  notice  from 
i  its  excellent  workmanship  ;  but  doubly  so  on  account  of  the  gene¬ 
rosity  of  the  maker,  who  has  desired  it  to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds 
;  applied  to  the  relief  of  the  distressed  cotton-spinners  in  Lanca¬ 
shire.  We  trust  that  it  will  find  a  ready  purchaser,  and  we  are 
j  satisfied  that  the  donor  will  not  be  deficient  in  commissions  for  the 
construction  of  many  others  of  a  like  or  different  form. 

Several  forms  of  that  useful  adjunct  of  the  photographic  studio, 
the  rolling  press,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Exhibition-room,  display¬ 
ing  various  degrees  of  convenience,  various  methods  of  effecting 
the  same  object,  and  no  doubt  equal  variations  in  the  several 
prices  demanded. 

In  the  centre  of  the  room  is  a  glass  case  containing  some  beau- 

Itiful  specimens  of  photography  upon  white  silk,  executed  by  Mr.  II. 
Cooper,  Jun.,  which  are  mostly  wrought  into  useful  and  ornamental 
articles,  such  as  hand-screens,  watch-pockets,  table-mats,  &c.  In 
the  International  Exhibition  there  Avere  some  similar  specimens  in 
.  the  French  Department,  the  method  of  production  not  having  been 
indicated  ;  but  those  of  Mr.  Cooper’s  are  produced  by  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  his  resin  printing  process;  and,  in  our  opinion,  nothing 
could  be  more  elegant  and  effective  than  some  of  the  specimens 
mounted  as  screens — one  of  which  is  an  excellent  and  pleasing  like¬ 
ness  of  Mr.  Hardwich,  from  a  negative  by  Mr.  T.  R.  Williams  ;  and 
another  of  a  bride,  in  which  the  transparency  of  the  lace  veil  is 
'  beautfully  rendered,  the  negative  also  being  by  the  same  gentle¬ 
man.  Besides  Mr.  Williams’s  and  his  own  negatives,  Mr.  Cooper 
has  had  the  use  of  some  of  Mr.  Stephen  Thompson’s,  and  his  whole 
collection  makes  a  very  pretty  display  of  itself. 

On  the  base  of  Mr.  Cooper’s  stand  we  noticed  a  frame  of  excel¬ 
lent  card-portraits,  by  Mr.  H.  Mullins,  of  Jei’sey.  In  addition  to 
those  taken  in  the  usual  style,  there  are  some  nicely  vignetted ; 
but  what  pleased  us  most  were  several  admirable  cartes  of  children  in 
natural  and  graceful  attitudes,  the  whole  of  them  possessing  far 
more  artistic  excellence  than  is  usually  to  be  met  with  in  this  class 
of  productions. 

The  several  stands  upon  which  stereoscopes  are  displayed 
usually  attract  a  full  share  of  attention,  and  deservedly  so;  for 
there  are  exhibited  in  the  different  instruments  some  of  the  most 
|  interesting  specimens  on  glass  of  this  interesting  class  of  photo¬ 
graphs  by  Breese,  Ferrier  and  Soulier,  Samuel  Fry,  and  others. 

In  the  south-west  room,  wherein  the  foreign  photographs  are 
collected  together,  we  noticed  an  enlarged  proof  of  the  Alhambra, 
from  a  small  negative  taken  by  M.  Bertsch’s  automatic  camera; 
some  views  from  waxed-paper  negatives,  by  M.  P.  Delondre,  that 
were  very  artistic ;  and  two  others  of  a  like  character,  also  from 
waxed-paper  negatives,  by  M.  D.  Roman. 

Seventeen  illustrations  of  Algeria  —  consisting  of  buildings, 
costumes,  and  types  of  humanity — intended  for  a  national  work, 
to  be  published  in  France,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Minister  of 
War,  are  from  negatives  by  M.  Moulin. 

There  is  a  very  excellent  portrait  of  the  Empress  of  Austria,  by 
Ivl.  Angerer,  and  two  views  at  Nice,  by  M.  Aleo,  that  are  worthy 
of  special  examination, 

Before  concluding  we  must  not  omit  to  direct  attention  to  some 
highly-interesting  specimens  of  photographs  on  enamel,  by  M. 
Lafon  de  Camarsac,  that  are  truly  beautiful.  These  have  been 
produced  by  a  process  that  was  described  in  our  pages  some  two 
or  three  years  back,  and  which  closely  resembles  that  of  M.  Joubert. 
The  productions  of  M.  Lafon  de  Camarsac  are  adapted  for  mounting 
as  brooches,  bracelets,  and  other  ornaments,  and  are  of  a  much 
more  highly  artistic  character  than  anything  for  similar  purposes 
that  we  have  elsewhere  seen.  Some  of  the  specimens  also  are 
upon  saucers,  cups,  plates,  &c.,  and  they  closely  resemble  the  finer 
kinds  of  ancient  china. 


Hint  for  Backgrounds. —  A  perfectly  new  design  in  flock 
paper-hangings  has  recently  been  introduced,  the  paper  being 
blocked  out  so  as  to  form  panels,  with  elaborate  enrichments  and 

mouldings,  all  in  relief. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  COURT. 

COURT  OF  COMMON  PLEAS,  Westminster,  Jan.  13. 
{Sittings  in  Banco,  Hilary  Term ,  lefore  Lord  Chief  Justice  Ei;le,  and 
Justices  Williams,  Willes,  and  Keating.) 

GAMBART  V.  BALL. 

This  was  an  action  tried  before  Mr.  Justice  Willes  at  the  last  sittings 
at  Guildhall,  when  a  verdict  was  found  for  the  plaintiff — Damages,  £10. 

Mr.  Coleridge,  Q.C.,  now  moved  on  leave  reserved  to  enter  a  nonsuit, 
on  the  grounds  that  there  was  no  evidence  to  go  to  the  jury,  and  that 
there  was  no  infringement  of  any  Act  of  Parliament.  The  question  arose 
on  the  right  to  publish  photographic  copies  of  certain  prints,  and  whether 
so  doing  was  an  infringement  of  the  Copyright  Acts.  The  plaintiff  was 
the  proprietor  of  the  prints,  tlie  Horse  Fair,  engraved  from  Rosa  Bon- 
heur’s  picture,  and  of  the  Liyht  of  the  World ,  engraved  from  Hunt’s 
picture.  The  defendant,  among  other  photographic  scraps,  had  sold  acopy 
of  the  print,  the  Horse  Fair,  and  also  a  photographic  copy  of  the  other 
print,  and  the  jury  found  that  they  were  copies  taken  from  the  engravings 
themselves.  The  learned  counsel  contended  that  these  photographic 
copies  of  the  prints  in  question  would  be  no  infringement  of  the  plaintiff’s 
copyright,  unless  within  the  words  of  the  Copyright  Acts.  The  first  of 
these  Acts  was  the  8th  George  II.,  cap.  13,  which  gave  any  person  who 
invented  a  design,  or  engraved  or  etched  it,  the  sole  right  and  liberty  of 
printing  it  for  fourteen  years.  This  wras  to  protect  the  artist  or  inventor 
of  a  picture.  The  next  statute  wras  the  7th  George  III.,  cap.  38,  which 
extended  the  provisions  of  the  former  statute  by  prohibiting  any  person 
to  engrave,  print,  or  publish,  or  import  for  sale,  any  copy  of  a  print  in 
which  any  person  had  a  copyright. 

Mr.  Justice  Willes:  That  is  a  protection  of  engraving  against  en¬ 
graving,  not  of  engraving  against  drawing ;  a  fortiori,  not  against  a 
new  mode  of  drawing. 

Mr.  Coleridge:  That  was  so.  The  next  statute  was  the  17th  George 
III.,  chap.  57,  which  prohibited  “  that  any  person  should  engrave,  etch, 
or  work,  or  in  any  other  manner  copy  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  print  in 
which  there  was  a  copyright.”  This  statute,  the  learned  counsel  con¬ 
tended,  did  not  extend  the  protection  against  any  other  kind  of  piracy 
than  that  which  before  existed.  The  next  statute  was  the  6th  and  7th 
William  IV.,  chap.  59,  which  extended  the  provisions  of  these  Acts  to 
Ireland.  The  last  statute  was  the  15th  and  16th  Victoria,  chap.  12, 
which,  by  section  14,  extended  the  protection  of  the  Copyright  Acts 
relating  to  prints  against  lithographs  or  any  other  mechanical  process 
by  which,  prints  or  impressions  of  draAvings  or  designs  are  capable  of 
being  imitated.  The  learned  counsel  submitted  that  photographs  iveie 
not  Avitliin  the  meaning  or  protection  of  any  of  these  Acts,  nor  Avas  a 
word  said  about  photographs  in  the  treaties  regarding  international 
copyrights. — Rule  nisi  granted. —  Times. 

COPYRIGHT  IN  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

On  Wednesday,  the  21st  ult.,  Charles  Daniels,  a  photographer,  carrying 
on  business  at  No.  1,  Penton  Place,  PentonA’ille,  Avas  charged  before  Mr, 
Barker,  at  Clerkenwell,  Avith  selling  a  copy  or  colourable  imitation  of  a 
photograph  of  Mr.  Sothern,  as  Lord  Dundreary ,  Avithout  the  consent  of 
Henry  Hering,  photographic  artist,  of  137,  Regent  Street,  the  proprietor 
of  the  subsisting  copyright  of  such  photograph,  and  knowing  the  said 
copy  or  imitation  had  been  unlawfully  made. 

Mr.  Brandt,  barrister,  instructed  by  Mr.  Bowen  May,  of  Russell  Square, 
attended  for  the  complainants ;  and  Mr.  Pook,  solicitor,  of  Basinghall 
Street,  for  the  defendant. 

The  defendant  pleaded  “Not  Guilty.” 

Mr.  Brandt,  in  opening  the  case,  said  that  he  was  instructed  by  Mr. 
Bowen  May  in  his  capacity  of  solicitor  for  the  protection  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  trade,  and  not  in  connection  with  the  trade  or  profession  of 
engravers.  Mr.  Hering  had  published  portraits  of  Mr.  Sothern  in  ten 
different  positions  in  his  character  of  Lord  Dundreary ,  and  as  soon  as 
those  portraits  came  out  they  met  with  an  enormous  sale.  Shortly  after- 
Avards  the  piracies  complained  of  appeared  in  window's  in  different  parts 
of  the  town  for  sale,  at  a  much  reduced  price  ;  and,  an  inquiry  being  set 
on  foot,  twro  of  the  spurious  portraits  had  been  purchased  at  the  shop  of 
Messrs.  Palmer  and  Sutton,  in  Tottenham  Court  Road ;  and  that  firm* 
on  being  applied  to,  gave  the  name  of  Mr.  Daniels,  the  present  defendant, 
as  the  person  from  Avhom  they  had  received  the  supply.  On  this  infor¬ 
mation  being  given  by  Messrs.  Palmer  and  Sutton,  a  letter  was  Avritten  to 
the  defendant  by  Mr.  Boiven  May,  in  the  folloAving  terms : — 

“  67,  Russell  Square,  Dec.  31,  1862. 

“Sir, — I  am  instructed  by  Sir.  Hering  to  take  proceedings  against  you  to  recover  com¬ 
pensation  in  damages  for  selling  piratsd  copies  of  his  photograph  of  Lord  Dundreary , 
If  you  at  once  come  forward,  give  up  the  name  of  the  manufacturer — if  you  are  not  he 
— and  undertake  not  to  offend  again,  my  client  will  be  satisfied  with  the  payment  of  a 
very  small  penalty.  Your  immediate  attention  is  necessary,” 

Of  this  communication  the  defendant  did  not  take  the  least  notice.  After 
an  inspection  had  been  made  of  the  photographs  at  Palmer  and  Sutton’s, 
Mr.  Bowen  May  wrote  the  following  letter,  dated  January  2,  1863 : — 

“I  have  satisfied  myself  that  you  did  sell  to  Messrs.  Palmer  and  Sutton  the  pirated 
photographs,  and  unless  you  foithwith  give  up  the  name  of  the  manufacturer,  I  must 
assume  you  are  unable  to  do  so,  from  the  fact  that  you  have  the  negatives  and  print 
yourself." 

Still  no  reply  was  received,  and  hence  the  present  summons  was  issued 
under  the  6th  section  of  the  2Gtli  and  37th  Viotoria,  cap.  68,  entitled 
“  An  Act  for  amending  the  laws  relating  to  copyright  in  works  of  art,  and 
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for  the  suppressing  the  commission  of  fraud  in  the  production  and  sale 
of  such  works.”  The  complainant  having  some  doubts  as  to  whether  his 
productions  might  be  pirated,  had  published  on  the  face  and  back  of  them 
that  they  were  copyright,  and  therefore  the  defendant  could  not  plead 
ignorance  of  the  fact. 

Mr.  Henry  Hering,  the  complainant,  was  sworn,  and  deposed  that  he 
had  published  many  photographic  likenesses.  Among  others  he  had 
published  portraits  of  Mr.  Sothern  in  the  character  of  Lord  Dundreary , 
in  ten  attitudes  or  positions.  Two  of  the  portraits  now  produced 
were  his,  and  on  them  he  had  printed  his  name,  with  the  words 
“  copyright  secured,”  and  on  the  back  his  address,  “  H.  Hering,  photo¬ 
grapher,  J  37,  Regent  Street.”  These  photographs  he  had  registered  in 
the  proper  manner  at  Stationers’  Hall,  and  the  certificates  of  registry  he 
now  produced.  He  would  swear  that  the  photographs  now  produced  (the 
imitations)  were  “positives”  obtained  from  “negatives”  of  his  produc¬ 
tion,  and  which  were  included  in  the  certificate  of  registration.  He  had 
never  given  any  consent  or  authority  to  the  defendant  or  any  other  person 
to  copy  or  publish  copies  of  the  portrait  or  any  other. 

In  his  cross-examination  by  Mr.  Took,  the  witness  stated  that  he  had 
first  obtained  the  consent  of  Mr.  Sothern  to  sit  for  his  portrait  at  the 
latter  end  of  July  last,  and  tire  registration  was  not  effected  until  the  30th 
of  August.  He  denied  that  he  had  sold  any  of  the  portraits  until  after 
the  registration  had  been  completed.  He  had  not  obtained  any  written, 
hut  merely  a  verbal  permission  from  Mr.  Sothern  to  publish  the  portraits. 
There  was  not  a  single  copy  sold  until  several  days  after  the  portrait  was 
registered,  and  of  that  he  was  certain ;  and  after  the  permission  was 
obtained  he  went  on  printing  them  and  keeping  them  in  stock  until  the 
registration  was  perfected. 

By  Mr.  Brandt. — I  would  not  even  let  Mrs.  Sothern  have  a  copy  until 
it  was  registered.  (Loud  laughter.) 

Mr.  George  Bishop  was  next  called,  and  proved  he  was  manager  for  the 
firm  of  Marion  and  Co.,  23,  Soho  Square,  who  were  wholesale  agents  for 
Mr.  Hering,  the  complainant,  and  other  photographers,  and  that  he  pur¬ 
chased  the  photograph  produced  (the  pirated  copy)  at  the  shop  of 
Messrs.  Palmer  and  Sutton,  in  Tottenham  Court  Road,  on  the  29th 
December  last.  He  paid  Cd.  each  for  the  copies. 

Joseph  Kershaw,  aged  17,  deposed  that  he  was  an  assistant  in  the 
service  of  Messrs.  Palmer  and  Sutton,  and  that  he  remembered  selling 
to  the  last  witness  the  photograph  (the  piracy)  now  produced.  The  pho¬ 
tograph  was  purchased  by  his  employers  from  the  defendant,  Mr.  Daniels, 
among  others  which  were  brought  to  his  masters’  establishment  by  the 
defendant’s  boy. 

The  witness  was  severely  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Pook,  with  a  view  to 
show  that  he  could  not  swear  to  the  identical  portrait  he  had  sold  to  Mr. 
Bishop  being  part  and  parcel  of  the  lot  supplied  to  his  employers  by  the 
defendant,  Mr.  Daniels.  He  only  knew  it  was  purchased  by  the  firm  to 
which  he  belonged  by  the  fact  that  he  saw  the  goods  paid  for  by  a  lady  in 
the  shop.  The  first  consisted  of  ten  dozen,  and  the  second  of  five  dozen. 
The  money  was  paid  in  his  presence.  Of  the  portraits  thus  supplied  he 
could  not  swear  that  the  identical  portrait  now  produced  formed  part  of 
either  parcel.  Of  this  he  was  sure — that  all  the  portraits  of  Mr.  Sothern, 
as  Lord  Dundreary,  which  his  master  had  in  stock,  came  from  the  defen¬ 
dant  in  the  parcels  he  had  mentioned. 

Mr.  Bowen  May  was  next  called,  and  proved  that  he  was  the  attorney 
for  the  complainaut  in  this  case,  and  that  the  letters  which  had  been  read 
had  been  written  by  him  to  the  defendant.  On  a  subsequent  day  the 
defendant  had  called  upon  him.  On  being  shown  the  portrait  in  question, 
as  well  as  one  of  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton  (both  of  which  had  been  purchased 
at  Messrs.  Palmer  and  Sutton’s),  he  said  that  the  former  had  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  him.  The  latter  he  denied  all  knowledge  of. 

Mr.  John  James,  clerk  to  Mr.  Bowen  May,  corroborated  this  evidence. 

Mr.  Brandt  then  informed  the  Court  that  Mr.  Mayall  and  other  eminent 
photographers  were  present,  who  could  prove  that  the  imitative  portrait 
must  have  been  taken  from  the  original  of  the  complaiuant. 

Mr.  Pook,  for  the  defendant,  said  it  had  not  been  proved  that  the 
defendant  had  any  knowledge  that  a  copyright  had  been  registered,  or  that 
he  had  any  notice  that  a  copyright  existed.  The  same  question  had  been 
raised  elsewhere  in  the  case  of  “  Gambart  v.  Powell,”  in  which  Mr.  Corrie, 
the  magistrate,  had  dismissed  the  summons. 

Mr.  Brandt. — That  was  a  summons  issued  under  the  provisions  of 
another  Act  of  Parliament — viz.,  the  17th  of  George  III. — and  hstd 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  statute  now  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Pook  resumed,  and  said,  though  that  might  be  so,  there  had  since 
been  a  decision  in  tho  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  which  Mr.  Justice 
Willes  had  given  judgment  against  a  photographer  in  a  similar  case,  and 
in  that  instance  a  motion  for  a  new  trial,  moved  for  by  Mr.  Coleridge, 
was  now  pending.  He  took  two  points  on  behalf  of  his  client,  the 
defendant :  and  the  first  was  that  there  had  been  no  proof  of  any  agree¬ 
ment  in  writing  by  Mr.  Sothern  for  the  publication  of  his  portrait;  and 
secondly’,  that  if  any  such  agreement  had  existed,  and  the  copyright  had 
been  registered,  it  had  not  been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  defen¬ 
dant,  as  was  contemplated  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  under  which  this  action 
had  been  brought. 

Mr.  Barker  said  he  was  quite  satisfied  with  tho  evidence  before  him 
that  the  defendant  had  been  guilty  of  the  wrongful  act  imputed  to  him 
under  the  summons  and  proved  in  evidence  ;  and  in  order  to  give  him,  if 
he  wpuld  be  so  advised,  an  opportunity  of  appealing  against  his  (Mr., 


Barker’s)  decision,  he  should  remit  the  penalty  to  the  sum  of  X'3  Os.  (Id. 
with  power  of  appeal,  and  award  £2  2s.  for  costs. 

The  defendant  next  pleaded  “  not  guilty  ”  to  a  summons  issued  at  the 
instance  of  Mr.  John  Edwin  Mayall,  photographer,  of  Regent  Street,  for 
the  pirating  and  publishing  of  a  photograph  of  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton,  M.P. 

Mr.  Mayall  deposed  that  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton  had  sat  to  him  for  his 
portrait  at  the  latter  end  of  July  last.  He  registered  the  portrait  on  tho 
21st  of  August,  and  of  that  registration  he  now  produced  a  certificate. 
The  three  copies  or  imitations  now  produced  were  piracies  of  that  copy¬ 
right.  There  had  been  an  attempt  to  alter  the  incidents  of  the  picture 
by  an  alteration  of  the  curtain  in  the  background,  the  table  at  which  the 
figure  stood,  and  the  carpet;  but  these  were  changes  which  any  photo¬ 
grapher  with  a  pencil  and  colour  could  accomplish ;  still  he  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  portrait  was  a  piracy  of  his  original  photograph.  The 
copies  were  a  disgrace  to  any  man  pretending  to  a  knowledge  of  photo- 
graphy. 

In  his  cross-examination  by  Mr.  Pook,  the  witness  said  he  had  the 
written  permission  of  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton  to  publish  the  portrait  in 
question  ;  .but  he  did  not  allow  even  the  Hon.  Baronet  himself  to  have  a 
copy  until  he  had  registered  it. 

Evidence  was  then  given  as  in  the  previous  case. 

Mr.  Barker  said  that  this  case  was  as  clearly  proved  as  the  former  one, 
and  his  decision  must  be  the  same — namely,  £3  Os.  (id.,  with  the  same 
power  of  appeal,  and  <£2  2s.  costs. —  Times. 


From  the  Daily  Telegraph  we  learn  that  on  Monday,  the  26th  ult.,  a 
gentleman  from  the  office  of  Mr.  May,  the  solicitor  for  Mr.  Mayall  and 
Mr.  Hering,  photographers,  Regent  Street,  attended,  and  informed  Mr. 
Barker  that  Mr.  Pook,  the  solicitor  for  Mr.  Daniels,  who  was  convicted 
at  the  court  the  previous  Wednesday  for  selling  copies  of  photographs 
of  Mr.  Sothern,  as  Lord  Dundreary ,  and  of  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  had  withdrawn  the  appeals  he  had  given  notice  of,  and  that 
the  cases  were  at  an  end,  as  the  fines  had  been  paid  into  court.  Mr. 
May  had  been  asked  to  accept  of  a  mitigated  penalty  ;  but  he  now  could 
not  do  so,  as  he  had,  on  behalf  of  his  clients,  and  before  any  expense  had 
been  incurred,  explained  to  Daniels  that  he  had  rendered  himself  liable 
to  heavy  damages  for  printing  the  above  portraits,  and  offered  to  accept 
a  few  shillings  penalty,  merely  to  impress  the  fact  on  Daniel’s  memory. 
This  liberal  offer  had  been  refused,  and  further  expenses  had  been  incurred 
by  notice  of  appeal  having  been  given.  The  money  which  had  beeu  paid 
into  court,  amounting  to  £10  5s.,  would  hardly  pay  the  expenses  that  had 
been  incurred,  and  under  the  circumstances  Mr.  May  could  not  think  of 
asking  the  magistrate  now  to  mitigate  the  penalty.  From  what  had  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  May,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  money 
did  not  wholly  come  out  of  the  pocket  of  Daniels,  but  was  found  by  an 
association. 

Mr.  Barker  said  that  he  should  ouly  have  inflicted  a  nominal  fine  had 
not  the  defendant  asked  that  such  an  amount  should  be  fixed  as  to  enable 
him  to  appeal.  As  he  had  not  gone  on  with  the  appeal,  and  as  the  money 
had  been  paid  into  court,  he  should  at  once  give  an  order  for  the  amount 
to  be  handed  over  to  Mr.  May’s  clerk. 

— - <*> - 

Artistic  Copyriohts. — A  meeting  of  painters,  engravers,  and  other 
persons  interested  in  the  better  protection  of  artistic  copyrights  was  held 
on  Wednesday  evening,  the  28th  ult.,  at  the  French  Gallery,  120,  Pall 
Mall,  to  consult  as  to  the  best  means  of  obtaining  from  Parliament  an 
effective  Act  on  this  subject.  Sir  Thomas  Phillips,  chairman  of  the 
Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts',  presided,  and  many  of  our  leading  artists 
and  art-publishers  took  part  in  the  proceedings.  A  letter  was  received 
from  Lord  Granville,  expressing  regret  at  not  being  able  to  attend,  but 
desiring  to  be  apprised  of  the  conclusions  at  which  the  meeting  might 
arrive.  To  illustrate  the  facility  and  success  with  which  the  finest  and 
most  costly  works  on  which  a  great  amount  of  combined  genius,  skill, 
capital,  and  labour  may  have  been  expended,  both  by  the  painter  and  the 
engraver,  pirated  copies  of  the  following  subjects,  made  by  photography, 
photozincography,  photolithography,  and  the  anastatic  process,  were  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  room  side  by  side  with  the  original  engravings  from  which 
they  had  been  taken  : — Portrait  of  the  Empress  of  the  French,  engraved 
by  Danguin ;  the  Farce  Somnum  rumpere ,  engraved  by  Raphael  Morghen ; 
Landseer’s  Monarch  of  the  Glen,  Hunt’s  Light  of  the  World,  Rosa  Bon- 
heur’s  Horse  Fair,  &c.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  genuine 
production  and  the  spurious  imitation  in  every  case  so  closely  resembled 
each  other  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable,  although  the  fair  price  of  the 
one  might  be  half  a  guinea  or  a  guinea,  and  the  other  could  easily  be 
sold  for  one  shilling.  In  introducing  the  business,  the  Chairman  explained 
that  the  Act  relating  to  Works  of  Art  passed  last  Session  recognised  the 
painter’s  claim  to  the  copyright  of  his  pictures  for  a  given  period,  and  the 
photographer  also  enjoyed  legislative  protection,  but  the  property  of  the 
engraver  was  still  left  wholly  insecure.  An  efficacious  remedy  for  this 
crying  grievance  would,  he  trusted,  before  long,  be  provided  by  law. 
That  eminent  artist,  Mr.  Frith,  who  was  unable  to  be  present,  had  given 
his  views  on  this  subject  in  a  letter,  in  which  he  said: — “  The  recent  Act 
is  efficient  as  regards  the  copying  of  pictures,  but  while  the  remedy  of 
the  publisher,  who  has  paid  liberally  for  a  copyright,  is  not  secured  to 
him  by  law  against  photographic  piracy,  he  will  be  neither  willing  nor 
able  to  pay  for  copyright  as  heretofore  ;  and,  if  that  should  happen,  the 
class  of  art  I  practise  will  almost  cease  to  be  followed,  It  is  to  me  im 
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credible  that  the  law  should  give  a  quick  aud  cheap  mode  of  redress  to 
the  photographer  whose  works  are  pirated,  and  refuse  it  to  the  publisher 
whose  stake  is  so  large,  and  the  object  of  whose  speculations  is  often  so 
creditable.”  Mr.  Gambart,  art-publisher,  addressed  the  meeting,  forcibly 
pointing  out  the  peculiar  hardship  under  which  his  class  laboured  by 
having  their  best  engravings,  produced  at  a  heavy  outlay,  pirated  by  any 
man  who  had  a  little  skill  in  photography,  and  could  muster  sixpence  to 
invest  in  a  few  chymicals.  The  injustice  of  this  was  all  the  more  fla¬ 
grant  inasmuch  as  the  photographer  who  thus  unscrupulously  robbed  the 
engraver  was  himself  amply  protected  against  piracy,  on  the  part  of  his 
rivals.  No  publisher  would  venture  to  give  commissions,  involving 
thousands  of  pounds,  to  artists  like  Mr.  Frith  or  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  while 
the  law  left  their  property  an  easy  prey  to  such  unprincipled  depredators. 
Thus,  art  must  be  discouraged  and  the  public  would  suffer.  Mr.  Herbert, 
R.A  ,  Mr.  E.  Nicliolls,  R.S.A.,  Mr.  Thomas  Landseer,  Mr.  Redgrave,  Mr. 
Tom  Taylor’,  and  other  gentlemen,  having  also  addressed  the  meeting,  a 
series  of  resolutions  was  unanimously  adopted  insisting  on  summary 
redress  against  this  particular  class  of  piracies  by  proceedings  before  any 
two  justices  of  the  peace,  together  with  the  improvement  and  consolida¬ 
tion  of  our  own  laws  relating  to  artistic  copyrights,  and  the  expediency 
of  an  assimilation  of  the  codes  of  the  great  European  countries  on  this 
matter.  The  business  closed  with  several  formal  votes  of  thanks.  —Times 


lltctfinqs  of  Socicti cs. 

NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Association  took  place  at  Myddleton  Hall? 
Islington,  on  the  evening  of  the  21st  ult. 

Mr.  George  Dawson,  M.A.,  having  professed  himself  unable,  through 
fatigue  consequent  on  two  successive  nights  of  travel,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  Chairman,  Mr.  Hislop  was  unanimously  voted  to  that  office. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  ballotted  for  and  duly  elected  members 
of  the  Association Messrs.  P.  E.  Coffey,  J.  Martin,  —  Snoad,  — -  Thom¬ 
son,  T.  R.  Williams,  and  E.  G.  Wood. 

Mr.  Dallmeyer  exhibited  three  reproductions  by  Mr.  Thomas  Anuan, 
of  Glasgow,  copies  of  which  had  been  presented  to  the  members  of  the 
Glasgow  Art  Union  in  lieu  of  the  usual  presentation  engravings.  The 
subjects  were — Morte  d'  Arthur,  by  Noel  Paton ;  The  Better  Land,  by  Sant ; 
and  White  Coclcade,  by  Millais.  The  first  of  these  was  painted  in 
monochrome,  with  especial  reference  to  the  exigencies  of  photography,  as 
explained  by  Mr.  Simpson,  who  further  added  that  each  artist  received 
100  guineas  for  his  production:  The  originals  of  the  other  two  were  ordi¬ 
nary  oil  paintings ;  and  it  was  remarked,  in  the  conversazione  which  took 
place  after  the  meeting,  that  the  latter  had  yielded  rather  the  bettei  copies. 

Mr.  Simpson  exhibited  some  stereographs  by  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Ogle,  of 
Aberdeen,  a  detailed  notice  of  which  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation. 

Mr.  Sydney  Smyth  exhibited  some  instantaneous  stereographs  of  Ply¬ 
mouth  and  its  neighbourhood,  which  elicited  expressions  of  admiration 
from  many  members  present ;  among  others, 

The  Chairman  said  they  were  certainly  among  the  finest  he  had  ever 
seen,  and  would  cause  Mr.  Wilson  to  “  look  to  his  laurels.’’  He  (the 
Chairman)  presumed  that  unusual  care  had  been  bestowed  on  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  bath  and  other  matters,  and  would  be  glad  if  Mr.  Smyth 
would  favour  the  meeting  with  some  details  as  to  his  method  of  mani¬ 
pulation. 

Mr.  Smyth  said  that  he  had  very  little  of  novelty  to  describe.  The 
collodion  employed  was  prepared  by  himself,  and  contained  about  two 
grains  of  cadmium  to  the  ounce.  It  was  sensitised  in  a  neutral  bath,  the 
camera  being  furnished  with  an  ordinary  portrait  lens  of  6|  inches  focus, 
with  a  diaphragm  of  fth  of  an  inch  inserted  between  the  lenses. 

Mr.  King,  in  compliance  with  an  invitation  from  the  Chairman,  read 
a  paper  entitled  Memoranda  of  a  Photographic  Trip  in  Nonoay,  by  the 
Rev.  Arthur  B.  Cotton,  M.A.  [See  page  48.] 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  author  was 
unanimously  passed. 

The  specimens  illustrating  the  paper,  representing  some  of  the  scenes 
described,  were  of  small  size  (7 1  X  4$  inches),  but  well  executed,  by 
the  wet  collodion  process,  eminently  picturesque  in  character,  and  were 
examined  with  lively  interest  by  those  present. 

No  discussion  ensuing,  Mr.  Shadbolt  showed  some  prints  on  albu- 
menised  paper,  prepared  on  a  new  principle.  There  were  four  specimens, 
one  of  which  possessed  a  warm  pinkish  tone,  another  a  reddish-black 
tone,  and  the  other  two  tones  of  an  ordinary  dark  grey  character ;  and  the 
object  aimed  at  by  the  manufacturer,  who  was  not  a  photographer,  was 
to  elicit  an  expression  of  opinion  from  the  members  as  to  the  tone  most 
suitable  for  portraits,  landscapes,  and  other  purposes.  No  information 
was  furnished  as  to  the  method  followed,  or  the  principle  adopted  in  the 
preparation  of  the  paper,  and  no  definite  expression  of  opinion  was  given 
on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Seely  merely  reminded  the  members  in  connection  therewith 
that  difterent  negatives  would  yield  different  tones,  even  with  the  same 
paper;  and  that  where  it  was  possible  to  control  the  tone,  being  as  it  was 
a  matter  of  taste,  the  constant  aim  should  be  to  impart  that  which  was 
most  suitable  to  the  subject  under  treatment. 


Mr.  Dawson,  referring  to  the  stereographs  of  Mr.  Wilson,  which  bad 
been  shown  that  evening,  while  awarding  the  due  meed  of  praise  to  their 
general  photographic  excellence,  could  not  refrain  from  saying  that  the 
architectural  subjects  almost  invariably  bore  painful  evidence  of  having 
been  taken  with  a  single  lens;  the  columns  being  curved  inwards,  as 
though  they  were  in  great  torture  from  the  great  weight  they  had  to  bear. 
He  thought  it  matter  for  surprise  and  regret  that  these  defects  should  be 
allowed  to  occur,  marring  the  effect  of  otherwise  perfect  photographs,  when 
lenses  had  been  invented  by  the  use  of  which  it  could  be  completely  obviated. 

Mr.  Hill  suggested  that  a  portion  of  the  defect  referred  to  might  have 
arisen  from  tilting  the  camera. 

Mr.  Dallmeyer  admitted  that  the  lenses  employed  by  Mr.  Wilson 
were  single  combinations,  specially  constructed  of  large*  aperture  for 
instantaneous  work.  Mr.  Wilson  was  very  partial  to  single  combinations, 
and  relied  on  the  six-incli-focus  lenses,  usually  adapted  to  stereoscopes', 
to  correct  this  distortion  of  the  image,  which  they  did  in  most  eases  very 
effectually  ;  but  Mr.  Dawson  not  being  able  to  use  the  stereoscope,  of 
course  was  unable  to  appreciate  this,  and  felt  it  to  be  painful  to  his  eyes 
to  see  the  distortion  as  it  appeared  in  the  stereographs  when  not  viewed 
through  the  stereoscope.  He  (Mr.  Dallmeyer)  thought  they  had  then 
arrived  at,  a  point  when  large-sized  pictures  with  curved  lines  would  not  be 
tolerated.  He  had  made  a  camera  in  which  the  plane  of  delineation  was 
parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  object;  and  might  refer  to  some  pictures,  by 
Colonel  Stuart  Wortley,  in  the  Photographic  Exhibition  now  open,  as 
evidence  that  the  triplet  was  in  every  way  suited  to  overcome  the  defect 
referred  to  :  he  might  perhaps  be  permitted  to  say  further  that  this 
arrangement  of  lenses  was  not  only  being  received  with  favour,  but  that 
it  was  being  imitated.  Some  of  the  stereoscopic  views  of  the  London 
Stereoscopic  Company  had  been  taken  with  a  No.  1  B  lens. 

Mr.  Dawson  could  not  say  that  all  Mr.  Wilson’s  interiors  were  taken 
with  a  single  lens;  the  focal  length  and  distance  from  the  object  would 
determine  the  choice  in  this  matter.  There  were  one  or  two  specimens 
evidently  taken  with  a  long  focus  lens.  He  was  not  aware  that  any  other 
lenses  had  been  adopted  for  stereoscopic  work  besides  the  single  and 
ordinary  compound  ones.  In  reference  to  the  stereographs  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Smyth,  he  thought  them  very  like  Mr.  Wilson’s  :  the  difference, 
however,  was  this,  that  while  Mr.  Wilson’s  were  more  distinguished  for  an 
exquisite  softness  and  detail  in  distant  objects,  those  of  Mr.  Smyth’s, 
though  generally  speaking  not  inferior,  were  evidently  taken  with  an 
enormous  flood  of  light  from  a  double  combination;  and,  in  consequence, 
it  would  be  seen  on  examining  the  distance  with  a  magnifying  glass  that 
the  detail  was  not  so  good,  nor  could  it  be.  When  the  condition  of  the 
chemicals  admitted  of  it,  it  was  certainly  better  to  use  a  single  lens  for 
general  landscape  purposes.  The  inference  deducible  from  the  two  classes 
of  pictures  was,  that  Mr.  Wilson’s  chemicals  were  of  a  more  sensitive 
character  than  those  employed  by  Mr.  Smyth. 

Mr.  Smyth  explained  that  many  of  his  pictures  were  taken  on  dull  days 
when  the  distance  was  naturally  hazy,  as  would  be  seen  on  examination. 

Mr.  Seely  enquired  if  there  was  not  a  considerable  loss  of  light  by 
reflection  from  the  surfaces  of  double  combinations  ? 

Mr.  Dallimeyer  said  there  was,  but  that  more  was  set  down  to  this 
cause  than  was  really  true:  according  to  the  authority  of  Petzval  it 
amounted  to  g^th.  His  own  experience  led  him  to  confirm  that  opinion, 
and  he  would  refer,  in  illustration,  to  some  comparative  experiments  made 
in  this  direction.  He  had  been  making  a  lens  for  Mr.  Wilson,  wdio 
worked  with  -§  stop  and  6-inch  focus.  The  lens  was  tested,  and  a  picture  of 
the  same  subject  taken  with  a  double  combination  from  the  same  object. 
The  negative  obtained  by  Mr.  Wilson’s  lens  was  a  bare  positive,  while  the  one 
from  the  double  combination  was  an  over-exposed  negative.  He  therefore 
concluded  that  Mr.  Wilson  employed  very  sensitive  and  carefully-adjusted 
chemicals.  In  reference  to  the  subject  of  iustantaneitv,  he  might  say  he  had 
nowhere  seen  the  same  degree  of  perfection  attained  as  in  those  of  Mr. 
Breese’s,  in  comparison  with  which  Mr.  Wilson’s  must  be  regarded  as  quasi- 
instantaneous.  It  would  be  remembered  also  that  they  were  sea  views, 
which  as  was  known  did  not  require  the  same  exposure  as  land  subjects. 
Such  a  high  degree  of  perfection  had,  however,  been  attained  by  all  these 
gentlemen,  that  until  amateurs  could  produce  the  same  amount  of  sensi¬ 
bility  in  their  chemicals,  he  was  of  opinion  that  double  combinations  would 
still  continue  to  be  used.  Mr.  Breese  had  recently  succeeded  with  a 
double  combination  in  getting  the  markings  on  the  moon’s  surface  by  an 
instantaneous  exposure;  while  Mr.  De  la  Rue,  with  his  arrangement  of 
reflectors,  had  been  obliged  to  give  five  seconds’ exposure.  He  thought  great 
advantage  would  accrue  from  Mr.  Breese’s  method  of  working,  since,  if 
instantaneous  views  of  the  moon’s  surface  were  taken  and  subsequently 
enlarged,  results  would  be  obtained  such  as  hitherto  the  most  experienced 
stellar  photographers  had  been  unable  to  accomplish. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  accorded  to  Mr.  Smyth  for  his  exhi¬ 
bition  of  instantaneous  stereographs,  and  the  meeting  concluded  with 
the  usual  conversazione. 

The  next  meeting  will  take  place  on  the  18th  instant. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  SCOTLAND. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Hall,  117,  George 
Street,  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the  13th  ult.,  when  the  chair  was 
occupied  by  Sheriff  Cay. 

On  the  walls  were  suspended  a  series  of  enlarged  framed  portraits  sent 
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for  exhibition  by  M.  Claudet,  of  London.  As  several,  if  not  all,  of  these 
pictures  formed  part  of  M.  Claudet’s  contribution  to  the  International  Ex¬ 
hibition  of  last  year,  and  as  such  have  been  critically  noticed  in  these 
pages,  no  further  description  is  now  deemed  necessary.  The  greater 
number  had  each  attached  to  them  the  small  carte  de  visite  or  other 
original  from  which  the  enlarged  picture  had  been  produced.  They 
were  inspected  with  interest,  and  appeared  to  be  much  admired. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  had  been  read  and  approved, 
Mr.  Archibald  Brown  was  elected  an  ordinary  member  of  the  Society. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  then  read  a  paper  by  Mr.  Thomas  Sutton — 

On  Some  of  the  Uses  and  Abuses  of  Photography . 

Mr.  Sutton  said  he  had  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  been  connected 
with  photography,  during  which  time  he  had  watched  its  progress  with 
all  the  interest  one  felt  in  a  favourite  hobby.  As  each  _  successive 
step  had  been  taken  in  the  art,  he  had  tried  to  weigh  its  importance 
and  predict  its  future  effect ;  and,  in  the  estimates  he  had  formed 
of  the  probable  value  of  new  suggestions  and  processes,  he  had  been 
sometimes  wrong  and  sometimes  right.  He  would  call  their  atten¬ 
tion,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  present  commercial  aspect  of  the  art 
compared  with  that  seven  years  ago.  At  that  time,  as  now,  the  most 
important  branches  were  portraiture  upon  collodionised  glass  plates 
and  positive  printing  upon  albumenised  paper.  Stereoscopic  slides 
were  then  becoming  important.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the 
leading  firms,  who  did  their  work  in  the  best  style,  portraitists  had  but 
little  to  do;  and  he  had  often  spent  fine  mornings  in  the  glass-rooms  of 
clever  photographers  without  seeing  a  sitter.  But  things  had  altered 
since  then,  and  to  be  long  without  a  sitter  at  the  present  time  augured 
some  incapacity,  obliquity,  or  vulgarity  on  the  part  of  the  operator  ;  and 
if  a  man  could  not  now  get  a  living  by  taking  portraits,  it  was  entirely  his 
own  fault.  The  following  seemed  to  him  the  reason  why  photographic  por¬ 
traiture  had  received  such  an  impetus  : — Formerly  positive  printing  was 
in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state;  and  if  the  portraits  at  the  present  day 
were  as  badly  printed  as  those  seven  years  ago,  there  would  be  as  little 
demand  for  them.  As  soon  as  photographers  could  print  properly,  per¬ 
sons  of  distinction  were  not  ashamed  to  have  their  portraits  exhibited, 
until  at  last  Mr.  Mayall  obtained  permission  to  take  and  sell  to  the  public 
card-portraits  of  the  Boyal  Family ;  after  which,  other  sovereigns  follow¬ 
ing  the  example,  albums  and  card -portraits  came  into  general  esteem. 

Another  element  in  the  success  of  the  card-portraits  was  their  small 
size.  Photographers  should  note  the  fact  that  the  branches  which  had 
succeeded  commercially  were  small  portraits  and  small  views — such  as 
stereoscopic  slides  ;  while  large  portraits  and  large  views  had  been 
failures.  It  was  probable  that  a  taste  would  spring  up  for  card-views ; 
and,  if  that  should  happen,  he  advised  photographers  to  multiply  small 
negatives  from  a  large  positive  print. 

Next  in  importance  to  those  branches,  photography  was  of  use  to  artists 
in  assisting  them  in  the  production  of  works  of  art,  and  in  multiplying 
correct  copies  of  paintings,  drawings,  and  sculpture.  He  differed  from 
those  who  thought  that  pictures  could  be  successfully  composed  entirely 
by  photography,  after  the  manner  of  Bej lander  or  Pmbinson.  Everything 
he  Had  seen  done  in  that  style  by  those  gentlemen  had  been  a  failure,  and 
had  afforded  increasing  evidence  of  what  every  true  artist  knew  before  to 
be  impossible  and  opposed  to  correct  principles.  What  was  wanted  in  a 
work  of  art  was  not  an  exact  and  truthful  resemblance  of  a  group  of 
objects,  however  cleverly  arranged  and  lighted,  but  a  reproduction  of 
them,  or  a  new  combination  of  them,  according  to  impressions  which 
they  had  produced  upon  the  human  mind.  The  first  chalk-drawings  of 
a  schoolboy  upon  a  wall  were  more  admirable,  from  the  human  interest 
they  possessed,  than  the  finest  view  of  inanimate  natural  objects  upon 
the  ground-glass  of  the  camera.  God  had  created  those  objects,  and  He 
had  also  created  man  ;  man’s  works  were,  therefore,  indirectly  His 
works.  But  man  was  the  noblest  creation  of  the  Deity  ;  and  if  that  train 
of  thought  were  followed  up,  they  would  see  that  pictures  which  were  the 
result  of  human  imagination,  observation,  and  powers  of  imitation,  were 
moro  noble  than,  and  belonged  to  a  different  class  of  thing  altogether 
from,  the  image  in  a  camera.  How  much,  then,  was  a  work  of  art  more 
noble  than  a  photograph  !  And  what  a  difference  there  was  in  principle 
between  them  !  Although  he  admitted  the  possibility  of  exhibiting  the 
same  artistic  skill  in  arranging  objects  for  the  camera  as  in  arranging 
them  for  the  artist  to  copy  in  his  own  way,  yet  he  maintained  that  in 
the  photograph  of  the  groups  there  were  wanting  those  qualities  which 
were  peculiar  to  a  work  of  art,  and  which  owed  their  peculiarity  to  the  fact 
of  the  artist's  copy  not  being  mechanical,  but  purely  the  work  of  human 
intelligence.  The  true  artist  who  had  mastered  the  mechanical  difficul¬ 
ties  of  his  profession,  and  taken  a  high  view  of  its  intellectual  dignity, 
would  never  attempt  to  build  up  pictures  by  photography;  in  fact,  to 
an  accomplished  artist  tho  method  would  he  much  too  slow,  trouble¬ 
some,  and  costly,  even  if  the  result  were  not  ridiculous.  That  it  was 
ridiculous  was  all  but  self-evident.  Could  they  fancy  Tennyson  turned 
photographer,  and  illustrating  his  Lady  of  Shalott  by  a  photograph? 
or  Cervantes  giving,  in  the  frontispiece  of  his  story  of  the  exploits  of 
Don  Quixote,  a  photograph  of  a  half-drunken  model,  surrounded  with 
rattle-traps  and  stage  properties?  Were  such  things  possible?  he  asked. 
When  the  Council  of  that  Society  some  years  ago  banished  from  the 
walls  of  its  Exhibition  a  photograph  entitled  the  Two  Ways  of  Life , 
iu  which  degraded  females  were  exhibited  iu  a  state  of  nudity,  with  all 


the  uncompromising  truthfulness  of  photography,  they  did  quite  right, 
for  there  was  neither  art  nor  decency  in  such  a  photograph;  and  if  ho 
expressed  a  different  opinion  at  the  time  lie  was  wrong.  There  was 
no  impropriety  in  exhibiting  such  works  of  art  as  E tty’s  Bathers  Sur¬ 
prised  by  a  Swan,  or  the  Judgment  of  Paris;  but  there  was  impropriety 
in  allowing  the  public  to  see  photographs  of  nude  prostitutes  in  llesh-aud- 
blood  truthfulness  and  minuteness  of  detail. 

But  if  artists  and  poets  were  not  to  turn  photographers,  and  make  such 
pictures  as  the  Lady  of  Shalott  and  Don  Quixote  in  His  Study,  the 
artists  at  least  might  use  photography  with  advantage  in  other  legitimate 
ways.  An  artist  who  studied  largely  and  conscientiously  from  nature 
acquired  in  time  an  originality  of  style  which  those  who  spent  most  of 
their  life  in  the  studio  instead  of  the  field  were  fain  to  copy  ;  and  thus 
arose  that  plague  of  art  “  conventionality.”  The  tyro  in  art  should  never 
forget  that  one  great  secret  of  success  in  his  profession  depended  upon, 
his  acquiring  the  power  of  closely  observing  the  form,  colour,  and  expres¬ 
sion  of  objects,  and  recording  them  in  his  memory.  Au  artist  might  use- 
a  camera  occasionally  as  a  help  ;  hut  he  must  not  trust  too  much  to  it. 

The  author  then  pointed  out  wlmt  he  considered  a  useful  method  of 
copying  photographs.  A  sl^eet  of  lithographic  tracing  paper  is  laid  upon 
the  photograph,  and,  with  a  pen  dipped  in  transfer  ink,  the  outline,  or  as 
much  as  one  prefers  of  the  subject,  is  gone  over,  until  the  whole  subject  is 
thus  sketched.  It  is  then  sent  to  a  lithographic  printer,  who  transfers  it 
to  the  stone,  and  pulls  impressions  in  the  usual  way.  After  remarking  on 
the  advantages  of  this  mode  of  procedure,  he  spoke  of  photolithography* 
especially  instancing  Mr.  Bouncy,  of  Dorchester,  as  having  been  in 
advance  of  some  others  in  this  branch  of  the  art,  stating  that  he  thought 
his  picture  of  Killarney  was  surely  excellent. 

[Our  correspondent  says  he  regrets  that,  to  judge  from  the  expressions  of 
opinion  elicited  by  the  exhibition  of  the  picture  iu  question,  he  must  add 
that  Mr.  Sutton’s  favourable  opinion  of  this  picture  is  not  likely  to  be  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  Edinburgh  photographers.] 

Mr.  Sutton’s  paper  concluded  by  stating  that  he  had  sent,  for  distribu¬ 
tion  among  the  members,  a  few  sheets  of  his  patent  albumenised  paper, 
and  also  a  pi’intupon  it  from  a  panoramic  negative. 


In  illustration  of  the  paper  were  several  panoramic  views  and  some 
sheets  of  albumenised  paper  in  various  stages  of  preparation. 

[It  is  necessary  here  to  explain  that  Mr.  Sutton  has  obtained,  or  at  any 
rate  applied  for,  a  patent  for  coating  a  sheet  of  photographic  positive 
paper  with  a  solution  of  India-rubber  in  benzole;  the  object  being  to  pre¬ 
vent,  in  the  after- process  of  albumenising,  the  albumen  from  sinking  into 
the  paper,  and  thus  secure  a  greater  amount  of  glaze  by  its  being  kept 
upon  the  surface.  It  is  paper  so  prepared  to  which  he  alludes  as  his 
“  patent  albumeuised  paper.”  One  sheet  to  which  he  alluded  specially 
in  his  paper  was  blotting-paper  with  the  one  half  sized  by  being  dipped 
in  the  India-rubber  solution — the  object  being  to  show  that  one  can 
write  with  impunity  on  the  sized  half,  hut  not  on  the  portion  left 
uncoated.  Now,  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  one  of  the  members  of  this 
Society  exhibited,  at  one  of  its  meetings  held  some  years  ago,  a  similar 
sheet  of  unsized  paper,  one  half  of  which  was  coated  and  written  upon  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  sheet  now  prepared  by  Mr.  Sutton’s  new  patent 
method.  In  both  cases  the  solvent  was  the  same — benzole.  At  the  close 
of  the  present  meeting  Mr.  Tunny  mentioned  some  experiments  which 
he  had  made  in  re-sizing  paper  with  solutions  of  gums — among  others, 
gum  dammar.  Our  correspondent  has  deemed  this  digression  necessary, 
in  order  to  explain  the  peculiarity  of  the  patent  albumenised  paper.] 

Mr.  Taylor  remarked  that  Mr.  Sutton’s  opinions  must  surely  have 
recently  undergone  a  most  astounding  change;  for  it  did  not  seem  a 
long  time  since  he  denounced,  in  not  the  most  measured  language,  all 
albumenised  prints  as  being  vulgar  and  offensive,  the  glaze  destroying 
the  atmosphere  and  poetry  of  a  landscape  composition.  In  his  anxiety 
to  effect  a  sweeping  reformation  in  what  he  used  to  call  the  absurdity 
and  vulgarity  of  printing  on  a  glazed  surface,  Mr.  Sutton  recom¬ 
mended  that  a  peremptory  denial  be  given  even  to  those  who  really 
desired  albumenised  prints ;  for,  as  it  was  the  province  of  the  photo¬ 
grapher  to  elevate  the  public  taste  in  such  matters,  no  concession  should! 
be  made  to  a  practice  which  no  true  artist  approved  of.  With  much  that. 
Mr.  Sutton  had  formerly  written  on  the  subject  he  cordially  agreed;  but 
not  knowing  what  had  now  led  him  not  only  to  adopt  and  advocate  a 
practice  characterised  by  him  as  one  which  no  true  artist  approved  of,  hut 
to  take  out  a  patent  for  securing  still  more  glaze,  and  consequently  more 
vulgarity,  according  to  his  former  dicta,  he  (Mr.  Taylor)  would  like  to  be 
informed  of  the  reasons  for  the  change  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  that 
gentleman  ;  for,  writing  on  the  subject  as  he  bad  formerly  done,  it  was 
not  to  be  thought  that  he  was  now  viewing  the  matter  from  a  commercial 
point  alone. 

The  Secretary  said  that  he  might  explain  it  by  stating  that  Mr. 
Sutton  was  a  wiser  man  now  than  he  was  at  the  time  he  held  the  opinions 
so  strongly  antagonistic  to  albumenised  paper.  In  the  paper  he  had  just 
read,  Mr.  Sutton  had  expressly  stated  that  experience  had  proved  that  he 
was  sometimes  wrong  in  what  he  had  previously  advanced. 

Mr.  Tunny  stated  that  he  perfectly  recollected  Mr.  Sutton’s  violent 
denunciations  of  albumenised  paper,  as  he  (Mr.  Tunny)  was  at  that  time 
largely  engaged  in  its  manufacture.  He  had  at  the  time  formed  a 
certain  idea  as  to  the  value  of  those  denunciations.  In  common 
with  other  photographers,  he  had  just  gone  on  as  usual  i  and,  instead  of 
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trying  to  diminish  the  glaze  and  finish  of  the  surface  of  his  paper,  he  had 
used  every  means  to  improve  it  still  further  in  that  respect.  He  thought 
it  was  a  pity  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Sutton’s  attainments  should  not  display 
more  judgment  in  arriving  at  his  conclusions  ;  for,  however  much  merit 
might  attach  to  an  open  renunciation  of  opinions  formerly  strongly  ex¬ 
pressed,  it  was  still  more  desirable  that  due  caution  should  be  displayed 
in  forming  such  opinions.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Sutton’s  observations 
upon  the  nude,  he  should  have  borne  in  mind  that  Etty’s  Bathers  had 
quite  as  much  of  what  Mr.  Sutton  was  pleased  to  deem  objectionable  as 
any  of  the  composition  pictures  of  Eejlander,  and  that,  too,  accompanied 
by  much  inferior  drawing.  Were  a  rigid  examination  in  that  respect  in- 
stituted  between  the  works  of  the  former  artist  and  those  of  the  latter, 
that  would  at  once  be  found  t®  be  the  case. 

Mr.  George  Harvey,  R.S.A.,  said  there  was  no  possible  comparison 
between  the  work  of  an  artist  and  that  of  a  photographer.  In  photo¬ 
graphy,  the  moment  the  hand  was  protruded  it.  became  altogether  out  of 
drawing.  The  artist,  in  drawing  from  a  model,  often  produced  results  as 
unlike  it  as  possible ;  he  used  it  so  as  to  embody  his  own  idea.  He  him¬ 
self  had  often,  after  copying  a  model  with  care,  put  it  away  and  undid  his 
own  work,  leaving  scarcely  anything  of  the  original  copy.  He  had  a  great 
admiration  for  photography ;  but  he  must  say  that  those  large  heads  by 
Claudet,  which  were  hanging  on  the  walls,  were  most  offensive  to  him, 
being  in  his  opinion  gross  caricatures.  In  photography  the  yellow  came 
out  altogether  different  from  what  it  did  in  nature.  In  nature  it  came  up 
as  a  warm  light,  whereas  in  photography  it  was  a  dingy  black.  So  with 
blue.  In  a  picture  or  in  nature  it  told  almost  as  a  black,  but  in  photo¬ 
graphy  it  came  up  very  light,  and,  consequently,  there  was  a  false  repre¬ 
sentation  of  objects  in  nature.  A  man,  for  instance,  with  a  very  red  face 
was  represented  with  a  face  almost  black.  [In  reply  to  a  question  as  to 
whether  he  did  not  consider  photography  as  likely  to  be  of  service  to 
artists,  Mr.  Harvey  said  that  at  one  time  he  had  got  Mr.  Hill  to  photograph 
for  him  some  of  the  tombs  in  the  Grey  Friar’s  Churchyard;  but  he  had 
found  them  quite  useless  for  the  purpose  for  which  he  wanted  them,  and 
consequently  he  had  to  go  there  himself  to  enable  him  to  proceed  with 
the  work  he  was  engaged  upon.  He  had  never  yet  been  able  to  use  pho¬ 
tography  in  any  way  as  an  adjunct  to  his  art.  There  was  no  comparison 
whatever  between  a  picture  and  a  photograph.]  They  never,  he  con¬ 
tinued,  saw  a  distance  or  a  sky  represented  in  photography.  Photo¬ 
graphs  always  looked  like  bits  of  pictures.  There  was  a  want  of  com¬ 
pleteness  about  them ;  at  least  he  never  saw  one  that  looked  complete. 
They  would  hardly  believe  it  when  he  said  that  even  buildings  were  not 
correctly  represented  by  photography  :  the  perspective  was  all  wrong.  So 
with  portraits.  If  a  person  stretched  out  his  hand  it  was  exaggerated, 
and  so  with  every  part  that  projected.  But  they  must  not  suppose  he 
disliked  photographs  :  on  the  contrary,  he  liked  them  very  much.  The 
small  carte  portraits  were  to  him  a  great  delight— they  were  perfectly 
marvellous  ;  but  he  did  not  like  those  big  ones  at  all  [pointing  to  Claudet’s 
enlarged  portraits].  To  him  they  were  gross  abominations. 

The  Chairman  :  Those  small  portraits  which  Mr.  Harvey  so  much  ad¬ 
mires,  and  which  from  the  distance  at  which  they  are  taken  have  not  the 
defect  of  which  Mr.  Harvey  complains,  form  the  originals  from  which  are 
reproduced  these  large  pictures.  In  one  (a  portrait  of  Mr.  E.  Boss),  the 
hand  is  not  at  all  out  of  proportion  with  the  head.  It  is  obvious  that  as  this 
one  is  enlarged  from  a  small  one,  which  again  is  taken  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  sitter  as  practically  to  place  the  hands  and  other  parts  of  the 
body  at  equal  distances  from  the  camera,  such  discrepancies  as  those 
referred  to  do  not  exist.  When  you  come  to  enlarge  from  a  small  carle 
portrait  such  defects  are  got  rid  of.  ■ 

Mr.  Harvey  :  The  reason  that  particular  picture  is  not  so  defective  as 
others  is  that  both  hands  are  on  the  same  vertical  plane  as  the  head;  but 
in  another  which  is  hanging  up  near  it  the  defect  is  quite  apparent. 

Mr.  Tunny  said  it  appeared  to  him  that,  if  the  hands  or  any  other 
parts  which  were  nearer  the  camera  were  enlarged,  it  would  be  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  true  perspective.  It  could  not  be  true  perspective  if  an 
object  were  three  feet  in  advance  of  another  and  yet  be  represented  the 
same  size  as  a  similar  object  that  distance  behind. 

The  Chairman  thought  that  further  discussion  had  better  be  delayed 
until  the  Secretary  read  what  M.  Claudet  had  to  say  on  the  subject. 

The  Secretary  then  read  a  communication  (of  which  we  append  a 
short  abstract)  from,  M.  Claudet— 

On  Enlargement  of  Photographs  by  Means  of  the  Solar  Camera. 

M.  Claudet  said  that  he  had  the  pleasure  of  submitting  several  of  his 
first  expei’imeuts  in  the  use  of  the  solar  camera  in  1802.  It  must  be  a 
source  of  admiration  and  gratification  to  the  lovers  of  art  that  the 
■possibility  of  enlarging  small  photographs  was  then  established ;  for  if 
■  any  thing  were  capable  of  raising  photography  to  the  position  of  one  of 
the  fine  arts,  it  must  be  that.  From  the  moment  the  small  portraits  had 
Been  introduced,  photography  had  become  popular ;  for  the  instantaneous 
’■nature  of  the  operation  both  to  artist  and  sitter  contrasted  strongly  with 
'the  trouble  and  length  of  exposure  consequent  on  taking  a  large  photo¬ 
graph;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  optical  apparatus  could  be  placed  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  sitter,  thus  securing  more  freedom  from  exag¬ 
gerations  of  perspective  than  when  a  large  picture  was  taken  direct.  The 
introduction  of  the  carte- de-visite  portrait  was  a  triumph  of  photography  ; 
but  one  progress  was  always  followed  by  a  new  progress,  and  they  then 
possessed  the  means  of  enlarging  those  popular  little  pictures  without 
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distortion,  bringing  out  all  their  details,  and  producing  a  picture  fit  to  be 
placed  on  the  walls  of  the  drawing-room.  In  an  artistic  point  of  view 
the  hard  dry  lines  were  done  away  with ;  and  it  happened  that  one  of  the 
advantages  of  enlarging  small  photographs  was  to  obtain  that  mellowness 
which  characterise  alt  really  fine  works  of  art.  M.  Claudet  then,  at  some 
length,  entered  into  some  explanations  of  the  pictures  he  had  sent  for 
exhibition — explanations  which,  although  possessing  great  interest  to 
those  who  could  inspect  the  pictures,  would  be  of  limited  use  to  the 
reader.  Those  contributed  on  this  occasion  had  been  magnified  from 
eight  to  nine  diameters :  he  did  not  think  it  desirable  to  magnify  them  more. 
There  were  a  few  which  were  very  much  magnified,  and  of  those  he 
remarked  that  “  These  large  ones  would  be  useful  to  artists  in  assisting 
them  to  correctness,  but  would  never  do  for  complete  pictures  in  them¬ 
selves.”  He  then  spoke  of  an  application  which  he  had  described  in 
June,  1862,  which  consisted  in  projecting  the  enlarged  portrait  on  a 
prepared  canvas,  and  then  tracing  it  with  black,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the 
painter.  That  tracing  he  considered  was  better  done  from  a  negative 
than  a  positive,  and  it  could  be  done  by  ordinary  gas  light  as  well  as  by 
the  sun,  and  from  its  use  to  artists  must  ultimately  have  great  success. 
He  called  attention  to  an  enlarged  drawing  or  tracing  of  Professor 
Faraday,  which  he  had  himself  done  in  that  manner. 

Mr.  Harvey  said  the  artist  must  he  a  poor  one  indeed  who  could  not 
do  something  better  than  that  [pointing  to  the  portrait  alluded  to]. 
He  thought  it  was  as  bad  as  possible.  That  [a  painted  picture  of  the 
ex-Queen  of  the  French]  appeared  to  him  as  like  as  possible  to  a  cheap 
French  lithograph-— hard,  and  wanting  all  the  tones  of  nature.  In  the 
other  hanging  beside  it  the  artist  had  cut  down  the  hands,  by  which, 
although  he  had  improved  the  picture,  he  had  lost  the  photograph.  He 
(Mr.  Harvey)  said  M.  Claudet’s  plan  was  utterly  valueless  for  assisting 
artists.  Were  he  speaking  to  a  body  of  artists  they  would  understand 
him ;  but  (he  said  jocularly)  it  was  no  use  speaking  to  mere  photographers. 
The  drawing  in  photography  was  not  correct.  The  eye  was  not  satisfied 
and,  unless  the  eye  was  satisfied,  there  was  something  wrong.  Just  photo¬ 
graph  a  person  with  a  projected  hand,  and  present  it  to  a  child,  and  hear 
its  remarks. 

Mr.  Taylor  would  like  to  ask  an  explanation  from  Mr.  Harvey  as  to  his 
remark  that  photographs  were  only  “bits  of  pictures.”  Did  Mr.  Harvey 
mean  by  that  that  the  angle  of  view  embraced  in  a  photograph  was  too 
small  ?  He  recollected  a  similar  statement  made  by  Mr.  Harvey  two 
years  ago ;  but  at  present  there  were  some  panoramic  views  on  the  table 
in  which  a  very  great  deal  of  subject  was  introduced. 

A  panoramic  view  of  Bath  having  been  handed  to  him, 

Mr.  Harvey  remarked  that  he  did  not  mean  by  the  phrase  in  question 
a  limited  angle  of  view  ;  but  there  was  a  want  of  completeness  and  unity 
in  a  photograph  which  a  picture  always  possessed.  That  photograph 
[the  view  of  Bath]  included  a  large  enough  angle,  and  yet  no  one  could 
say  there,  was  any  pictorial  effect  in,  it :  it  looked  a  perfect  muddle.  Were 
he  or  any  other  artist  to  paint  that  view  they  would  produce  something 
altogether  different. 

After  some  further  conversation  on  the  subject  of  binocular  vision, 

The  Chairman  gave  an  account  of  an  enlarging  camera  he  had  con¬ 
structed  some  years  ago,  adding  that  if  they  regulated  their  focus  at  a 
distance,  say  the  length  of  the  room,  they  would  not  find  the  same 
difference  between  the  relative  proportions  between  the  nearer  parts  of 
the  same  object— for  example  the  hand — as  if  they  took  the  same  figure, 
and  brought  it  nearer.  That  difference  vanished  by  going  to  a  certain 
distance,  bringing  both  hands  and  head  into  the  same  focus;  therefore 
the  process  mentioned  by  M.  Claudet  corrected  to  a  certain  extent— he 
could  not  say  absolutely— the  difference.  He  suggested  that  the  subject 
should  be  demonstrated  by  some  member,  by  having  portraits  taken  at 
various  distances,  and  each  one  to  be  compared  with  the  other. 

[It  is  necessary  to  remark  that  the  majority  of  the  members  present 
did  not  appear  to  sympathise  with  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Harvey  concerning 
the  enlarged  pictures.] 

The  meeting  shortly  after  separated. 
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A  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  7th  ult.,  when  the  chair  was 
occupied  by  John  Nicol,  Esq.,  Vice-President.  The  following  gentlemen 
were  admitted  as  ordinary  members  Rev.  Dr.  Nisbet,  and  Messrs. 
Hugh  Bose  (Master  of  the  Merchant  Company  of  Edinburgh),  James 
Richardson  (Chairman  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce),  William  Skinner, 
W.S.,  John  Greig,  William  Marwick,  S.S.C.,  John  D.  Spence,  and  James 
Mackintosh. 

Harrison's  New  Lens. 

Mr.  Musgrave  said  that,  before  the  regular  business  on  the  paper  was 
entered  upon,  he  would  like  if  the  Secretary  or  anyone  else  present  could 
give  him  some  information  as  to  a  new'  form  of  lens  introduced  into  this 
country  from  America,  made  and  patented  by  Mr.  Harrison. 

Mr.  Taylor  stated  that  he  had  seen  one  of  these  lenses,  and  he  would 
give  Mr.  Musgrave  as  good  a  description  of  it  as  he  possibly  could.  In 
the  first  place  it  was  a  compound  lens,  being  formed  of  two  meniscus 
lenses,  one  in  each  end  of  a  short  tube,  with  a  small  stop  midway  between 
the  two.  Now,  from  this  description,  some  of  them  would  at  once 
recollect  that  in  a  number  of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine  published  about 
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1847  that  form  of  lens  was  recommended  as  one  possessing  valuable 
features.  It  had  been  repeatedly  made  and  used  in  this  country, 
although  it  had  not,  so  far  as  he  was  aware,  become  a  regular  at  tide 
of  commerce.  So  much  for  the  general  form  of  the  lens.  But  he  under¬ 
stood  there  was  a  particular  external  curve  claimed  for  the  lenses,  that 
those  should  be  so  placed  as  to  have  their  outer  surfaces  forming 
part  of  a  sphere  similar  to  Sutton’s  panoramic  lens,  or  to  the  ordinary 
and  well-known  Coddington  lens.  They  were  all  very  well  aware 
that  that  was  the  form  of  external  curve  which  their  fellow-member, 
Mr.  Bow,  in  his  elaborate  paper  on  optics  (read  to  them  the  year  before 
last),  so  strongly  recommended  should  be  used.  Mr.  Harrison,  lie 
thought,  had  erred  in  taking  out  a  patent  for  the  lens,  if  it  were  really 
patented,  as  it  was  quite  competent  for  any  one  to  manufacture  and  sell 
as  many  as  he  might  choose.  Not  having  seen  the  specification,  he  could 
not  say  what  was  claimed  as  new.  A  diaphragm  plate  similar  to  that  of 
the  microscope,  was  very  ingeniously  applied  and  neatly  made;  but 
such  diaphragm  plates  had  been  made  in  Edinburgh  for  some  years, 
and  applied  to  photographic  lenses.  So  much  for  the  novelty  of  the 
lens.  And  then  as  to  its  capabilities.  He  understood  that  a  very 
wide  angle  of  view  was  claimed  for  it,  something  like  90°  or  there¬ 
abouts;  but  he  was  satisfied  there  had  been  some  mistake  as  to  the 
figures  in  this  respect,  for  out  of  the  circle  of  light  shown  on  the 
ground-glass  only  00°  could  be  got  on  an  oblong  plate  of  suitable 
shape  for  a  picture.  They  would  form  a  general  idea  of  this  angle  when 
he  informed  them  that  such  a  lens  as  the  one  he  saw  had  a  focus  of 
seven  inches  measuring  from  the  stops,  and  it  would  take  a  picture  of  the 
whole-plate  size,  or  by  inches.  From  the  construction  of  the  stop, 
which  was  a  round  hole  in  a  plate  of  brass,  it  was  obvious  that  if  a  large 
angle  of  view  were  to  be  included  there  would  be  a  considerable  falling  off 
in  illumination  towards  the  edges  of  the  picture.  He  thought  it  quite 
impossible  to  secure  equality  of  illumination  over  a  field  of  view  where  the 
angle  was  lai’ge,  unless  such  a  stop  as  that  invented  by  Mr.  Sutton,  of 
Jersey,  were  used.  Mr.  Sutton  called  it  a  “  butterfly  stop,”  which  he 
thought  a  somewhat  unworthy  name  for  a  very  admirable  thing.  With¬ 
out  using  a  stop  of  that  nature,  by  which  lateral  rays  ivould  be  admitted 
in  as  great,  if  not  greater,  abundance  than  central  ones,  equal  illumina¬ 
tion  could  not  be  obtained.  Those,  he  said,  were  all  the  remarks  he  had 
to  make  on  the  patent  American  lens.  However,  he  might  add  that, 
from  the  very  nature  of  its  construction,  it  would  give  pictures  free  from 
marginal  curvature  of  straight  lines. 

Major  Bell  said  that  he  had  been  trying  with  a  theodolite  the  angle  of 
view  a  Grubb’s  aplanatic  lens  gave,  and  found  it  to  be  45°,  with  good 
definition. 

Mr.  Duncan  Anderson  requested  Mr.  Taylor  to  tell  him  what  he  con¬ 
sidered  good  definition  in  a  picture,  especially  good  marginal  definition. 

Mr.  Taylor  said  he  was  not  just  then  prepared  to  give  a  definition  of 
“  good  definition  ”  which  would  prove  quite  satisfactory.  Hoivever,  he 
might  in  the  meantime  state  that  in  every  pictm’e  there  was  a  falling  off 
towards  the  edges ;  but  if,  in  a  picture  in  which  the  centre  was  sharp 
onough  to  stand  a  moderate  magnifying  power,  there  was  no  apparent 
falling  off  towards  the  edges  when  looked  at  by  the  unassisted  eye,  such  a 
picture  might  be  looked  upon  as  well  defined  up  to  the  edges.  A  falling 
off  there  would  in  reality  be  ;  but  so  long  as  the  unassisted  eye  failed  to 
perceive  it,  that,  he  considered,  fulfilled  any  ordinary  requirement,  so  far 
as  sharpness  or  definition  was  concerned. 

Mr.  Taylor  said  he  would  like  to  hear  some  discussion  on  the  fine-art 
n^pect  of  photography.  He  would  ask  Mr.  Traquair  for  a  definition  of 
“  fine  art,”  as  he  thought  that,  in  the  paper  read  at  the  previous  meeting, 
On  the  Claims  of  Photography  to  be  Considered  a  Fine  Art,  that  question 
had  not  been  so  fully  entered  upon  as  some  would  like. 

Mr.  Traquair  said  he  had  taken  the  photograph  as  they  got  it,  having 
nothing  to  do  with  the  making  of  it;  and  he  had  taken  the  picture  in  the 
same  way:  hence  in  his  paper  he  had  got  rid  of  the  question — “What  is 
fine  art,’’  He  hail  intended  at  one  time  to  have  entered  upon  it,  but  he 
found  it  went  into  questions  which  he  felt  would  not  do  for  him  to  follow 
in  such  a  paper.  He  considered  “  art”  was  the  making  or  modifying  for 
a  certain  purpose.  There  was  mechanical  art  and  fine  art.  In  the  latter 
the  mind  rather  than  the  hands  caused  the  result.  In  that  view  they 
could  not  bring  in  photography  at  all.  They  saw  the  view,  they  planted 
their  cameras,  and  took  what  was  before  them. 

The  Chairman  :  In  the  introduction  to  Mr.  Traquair’s  paper  he  repu¬ 
diated  the  title,  stating  that  it  was  rather  a  comparison  of  a  photograph 
with  a  painting. 

Mr.  Davies  said  there  was  one  part  of  the  paper  on  which  he  would 
make  a  remark.  Mr.  Traquair  had  t  hrown  out  a  hint  about  the  advantage 
of  photographing  the  plants  and  flowers  of  the  wayside,  which  they  all 
took  note  of.  Ho  had  that  day  been  looking  over  the  portfolio  of  an 
artist,  who  had  been  in  Norway  making  preparations  for  painting  some 
of  the  scenery  of  the  country ;  and  he  had  been  struck  with  the  care  the 
artist  had  displayed  in  reproducing  some  of  the  plants  and  shrubs  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  place.  He  must  have  spent  many  days  in  that  work  alone. 
Oftentimes  when  they  worked  at  a  carefully-painted  landscape,  although 
they  might  not  know  from  whence  the  picture  had  been  taken  unless  they 
wore  tol  1,  yet  the  practised  eye  of  the  botanist  could  tell  in  a  moment 
that  it  must  have  been  from  such  a  place,  as  he  recognised  plants  growing 
there  which  grew  nowhen  else,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view  artists 


should  attend  to  that  more  than  they  did,  as  the  pictures  would  more 
readily  be  bought  for  their  own  intrinsic  beauty. 

Mr.  Campbell  said  that  fine  art  might  be  considered  to  be  the  select¬ 
ing  pieces  of  landscape,  and  combining  them  so  ns  to  form  a  picture. 

Mr.  Traquair  said  that  taking  the  term  “fine  art"  as  it  was  com. 
monly  used,  he  rather  thought  photography  should  be  excluded. 

Mr.  M’Glasiion  agreed  with  that.  He  thought  photography  was  not  a 
fine  art,  but  it  might  be  made  to  assist  art. 

Mr.  Campbell  said  an  artist  went  to  the  country  and  sketched  all  the 
bits  of  nature  most  attractive  to  him,  and  when  he  came  and  grouped 
them  all  together,  working  them  up  into  a  picture,  they  said  that  was  a 
bit  of  fme  art ;  hut  it  was  finer  than  nature,  and  with  all  its  fineness  it 
lacked  truth.  Mr.  Traquair  had  instanced  the  case  of  an  artist  painting 
a  lake,  which  wanted  a  boat  on  a  certain  spot  to  make  a  perfect  picture ; 
and  as  that  could  be  so  easily  supplied  by  the  artist,  he  deemed  the  art 
of  the  painter  superior  to  that  of  the  photographer.  But  the  latter  in 
going  to  take  the  same  picture,  and  finding  that  there  was  no  boat  there 
by  which  his  picture  would  be  more  complete,  obtained  by  the  judicious 
expenditure  of  a  shilling  or  two  a  real  boat,  which  being  rowed  to  its 
proper  position  on  the  lake  was  then  photographed.  Both  pictures  were 
alike.  Why  then  should  the  one  he  a  work  of  fine  art  and  the  other  not? 

Mr.  Davies  said  it  was  pretty  generally  allowed  by  all  who  had  written 
upon  the  subject  that  engravers  were  entitled  to  the  name  of  artists; 
their  works  were  included  under  the  title  of  “  fine  art,”  and  he  should 
like  that  Mr.  M  Glashou  would  show  him  the  difference  between  the 
engraver  in  copying  another  man’s  work,  and  the  photographer  doing  the 
same.  He  knew  no  operation  of  art  more  mechanical  than  engraving: 
it  was  far  more  so  than  photography. 

Mr.  M‘Glashon  thought  engravers  were  not  entitled  to  rank  as  artists. 

Mr.  Davies  :  And  yet  Mr.  Millar  was  made  an  honorary  member  of 
the  Academy,  and  it  was  stated  that  it  was  in  consideration  of  his  great 
services  to  art  as  an  engraver. 

Mr.  Traquair  :  In  the  London  Academy  there  have  been  a  certain 
number  of  engravers — not  associates,  but  regular  members. 

A  somewhat  lengthened  discussion  on  the  subject  of  taking  photo¬ 
graphs  in  their  natural  colours  was  then  entered  upon,  during  which  the 
Secretary  gave  some  details  of  what  had  been  done  on  the  Continent  in 
that  direction.  After  which  the  fine-art  discussion  was  resumed,  and 
kept  up  with  great  spirit  till  a  late  hour. 


Another  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday,  the  21st 
ult., — the  President  in  the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  admitted  as  members  : — Rev.  R.  H 
Stevenson ;  Messrs.  William  Chambers  (of  Glenormiston),  Wm.  Handysidc 
(of  Cornhili),  James  Bryson,  Thomas  Watson,  G.  Gibson  Neil,  George 
Ballantine. 

Mr.  Tay’LOR  made  a  communication  on  a  convenient  method  of  pro¬ 
ducing  enlarged  transparencies  or  negatives.  The  plan  recommended  was 
by  means  of  the  magic  lantern,  lighted  with  an  ordinary  gas-light. 
Several  pictures  were  projected  on  a  screen,  and,  when  enlarged  up  to  four 
or  five  diameters,  were  not  found  to  have  sustained  any  sensible  loss  of 
sharpness. 

The  principle  of  the  lantern,  and  other  matters  connected  therewith, 
were  explained;  and,  after  some  conversation,  the  meeting  separated. 


MICROSCOPICAL  SOCIETY. 

A  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday,  the  6th  ult 
in  King’s  College,  London, — R.  J.  Farrants,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Rev.  J.  B.  Reade  exhibited  a  small  fragment  of  limestone,  brought 
by  Admiral  Smyth  from  a  large  ancient  sculptured  figure  on  the  noith 
shore  of  Africa.  He  (Mr.  Reade)  said  that  the  chemical  constituents  of 
the  stone  were  carbonate  of  lime,  with  about  two  per  cent,  of  silica; 
and  that  when  the  carbonate  of  lime  was  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  silicious  particles,  when  placed  under  the  microscope  and  viewed  by 
aid  of  polarised  light,  exhibited  brilliant  colours  of  every  variety  of  tint. 
The  rev.  gentleman  said  that  some  of  his  friends  present  at  the  meeting 
would  recollect  that  he  many  years  since  detected  the  silicious  structure 
of  coal  by  using  hydrochloric  acid  ;  and  that  then  the  silica,  when  ex¬ 
posed  to  transmitted  polarised  light,  displayed  the  most  magnificent 
tints  it  was  possible  for  him  to  describe.  He  thought  that  the  larger  por¬ 
tions  of  the  silica  from  the  coal  were  parts  of  silicious  epidermis  of 
plants,  as  it  was  now  known  that  all  the  cereals  exhibit  silica  when  the 
carbonaceous  matter  is  got  rid  of.  As  to  the  African  coralline  mass, 
he  was  unable  to  say  what  could  have  been  the  origin  of  the  silica; 
or  whether  it  might  be  possible  that  some  portion  of  the  structure  of  the 
animal  itself  might  not  still  remain,  and  not  be  destroyed  by  the  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid.  Upon  softening  the  lime  with  the  strongest  hydrochloric 
acid,  a  very  little  pressure  disintegrated  the  whole  mass  ;  and  some  of 
the  spines  and  grooved  tubes  were  extremely  beautiful,  showing  clearly 
and  unmistakcably  the  nature  of  the  substance.  The  rev.  gentleman  then, 
at  the  request  of  some  friends,  stated  that  his  plan  of  cleansing  Desmids, 
and  getting  them  perfectly  free  from  all  extraneous  matter,  was  to  place 
them  in  a  soup  plate  for  twelve  or  eighteen  hours ;  after  which  time  he  found 
that  all  the  Micrasterias,  &c.,  detach  themselves  from  the  portions  of  the 
vegetable  matter  to  which  they  were  growing,  or  had  been  attached,  and 
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that  they  then  fell  to  the  bottom  of  the  plate,  to  which  their  little  flat 
surfaces  appeared  tD  adhere  firmly.  He  then  tilted  the  plate,  pushed  all 
the  superfluous  matter  aside,  and  suddenly  emptied  the  whole  into 
another  soup  plate,  leaving  in  his  hands  apparently  a  perfectly  clean  plate  ; 
but,  upon  pouring  into  it  about  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  water,  and  just 
shaking  it  round,  the  little  Desmids  became  separated  from  the  plate,  and 
were  instantly  poured  into  a  bottle  without  the  slightest  trace  of  extra¬ 
neous  matter. 

Mr.  Deane — -in  accordance  with  his  suggestion  some  months  since  that 
members  should,  from  time  to  time,  in  addition  to  the  mounted  specimens 
in  the  cabinet  of  the  Society,  present  to  the  Society  samples  of  the  mate¬ 
rials  from  which  such  preparations  were  obtained — had  brought  to  the 
meeting  some  contributions  as  an  example  to  other  members.  In  the 
beginning  of  last  year  his  friend  Dr.  Coates,  of  Melbourne,  sent  Mr.  Deane 
some  Diatoms  to  be  presented  to  the  Society ;  and  upon  that  occasion  Mr. 
Deane  gave  away  small  specimens  of  the  earth  from  which  they  were 
obtained.  Since  that  time  he  had  mounted  some  of  the  earth  in  such  a 
way  as  not  easily  to  be  got  at ;  but  so  as  to  show  the  Diatoms  in  situ,  and 
what  kind  of  matter  it  was  from  which  the  small  mounted  specimens  were 
obtained.  He  had  abundance  of  the  matter  at  home,  which  he  would 
bring  to  the  Society,  and  leave  in  an  open  box  for  members  to  help  them¬ 
selves  to.  It  might  also  be  remembered  that,  at  the  last  soiree  of  the 
Society,  Mr.  Deane  exhibited  a  bag  full  of  diseased  wheat,  with  the  con¬ 
tained  animals  alive  ;  since  which  time  he  had  conceived  the  idea  that  it 
would  be  desirable,  if  possible,  to  determine  how  long  the  creatures  would 
remain  alive  without  air,  or  in  such  a  state  that  they  might  be  restored 
by  being  wetted.  He,  consequently,  brought  to  the  Society  a  corked 
bottle  containing  some  of  the  wheat ;  the  bottle  was  dated  1802.  He  had 
some  nearly  ten  years  old,  in  which  the  animals  were  still  alive.  _  Mr. 
Deane  took  a  one  or  two  drachm  bottle  of  water,  with  one  or  two  grains  of 
wheat,  which  he  put  into  his  pocket,  and  the  warmth  of  his  body  was  just 
sufficient  to  develope  the  animals  pretty  rapidly.  If  he  put  in  the  wheat 
in  the  afternoon,  by  the  evening  it  would  be  ready,  when  he  just  cut 
through  the  skin  of  the  wheat  and  put  it  into  a  drop  of  water  (milk-warm) 
in  a  saucer;  and  it  was  a  curious  fact  that  he  had  had  them  lying  for 
hours  under  the  microscope  like  straight  pins  without  any  appearance  of 
life,  but  found  them  in  the  morning  wriggling  round  the  edge  of  the  glass 
where  the  oxygen  would  come  in  contact,  while  those  in  the  centre  were 
perfectly  motionless.  Mr.  Deane  referred  the  members  to  an  interesting 
illustrated  paper,  by  Mr.  Bower,  upon  the  subject  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  of  1823  or  1824. 

The  Bev.  J.  B.  Beade  asked  whether  Mr.  Deane  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
assist  the  farmer,  by  trying  whether  any  of  the  specifics  sold  had  been 
effective  in  destroying  animal  existence  within  the  germs  ?  When  he  (the 
speaker)  was  professionally  a  farmer  as  well  as  a  vicar,  he  tried  many 
things  to  destroy  what  is  generally  termed  the  “  smut,”  some  of  which 
succeeded,  and  some  entirely  failed  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  he  thought  the  best 
application  was  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  thrown  upon  the  wheat. 

Mr.  Deane  said  that  when  he  first  saw  the  vibrio-eel  wheat  growing  he 
was  visiting  a  friend,  who  was  a  farmer,  a  well-read,  scientific  man,  and 
interested  in  all  farming  operations  to  such  an  extent  that,  in  making 
experiments  and  working  for  the  benefit  of  others,  he  generally  managed 
to  spend  all  the  money  he  might  have  saved.  Passing  with  this  gentlemau 
farmer  through  a  neighbour’s  field,  Mr.  Deane  was  asked  whether  he 
observed  anything  particular  in  the  wheat,  to  which  he  answered  “  Yes  ; 
directly  I  came  I  saw  a  very  remarkable  blueness,  in  patches,  over  the 
field.”  The  crop  was  just  beginning  to  ripen — part  was  green,  and  part 
was  almost  yellow.  Mr.  Deane  gathered  half-a-dozen  of  the  ears,  which 
were  vibrio-eel,  and  his  friend  said-— We  call  that  burnt  corn.  It  is  no 
harm,  is  it?  My  neighbours  all  say  it  is  of  no  consequence;  but  I  am 
inclined  to  think  it  is  of  very  great  consequence.”  Mr.  Deane  explained 
that  it  was  the  most  pernicious  of  all  diseases  which  infested  wheat.  The 
farmer  had  no  idea  that  the  disease  was  an  existence  of  an  animal  para¬ 
site,  but  imagined  it  was  smut,  which  is  an  entirely  different  thing.  Mr. 
Deane  was  a  hundred  miles  from  home,  but  managed,  in  a  week  or  two, 
to  have  his  microscope  at  his  friend’s,  and  to  show  him  the  difference 
between  smut  and  what  he  called  “  burnt  corn.”  Mr.  Deane  took  with  him 
Mr.  Bower’s  paper,  and  asked  the  farmer  whether  he  knew  of  any  cure  for 
it,  and  he  said, — “No;  whenever  there  is  a  wheat  crop  on  that  field  it 
is  always  infested,” — which  Mr.  Deane  thought  proved  that  the  animals 
had  a  multiplying  means  in  the  earth  itself. 

Mr.  Deane  then  gave  a  veryr  interesting  outline  of  the  course  pursued 
by  these  creatures,  saying  he  had  planted  some  of  the  affected  grains  in  a 
little  fine  clean  mould,  just  watered  it  a  Itttle,  and  left  it  to  itself.  In  a 
week  or  two  afterwards,  on  looking  at  the  grains,  he  found  they  were 
empty — the  worms  were  gone ;  but  he  had  never  been  able  to  find  them 
in  the  mould.  Mr.  Bower  discovered  that  the  creatures,  having  made 
their  escape  from  the  grain-case,  found  their  way  ultimately  into  the 
young  germinating  plant  of  wheat,  and  as  the  stem  of  the  wheat  grew 
upwards,  these  creatures  were  to  be  found  also  be  moving  upwards,  and  as 
they  went  onwards  they  grew  considerably  in  size.  Eventually  they  were 
found  in  the  milky  grains  of  the  wheat,  and  there  they  got  very  fat  and 
large,  and  full  of  ova.  At  a  particular  period  these  ova  were  deposited 
by  the  parent,  and  very  remarkably  they  were  almost  invariably,  but  not 
always,  hatched ;  so  that  if  the  grains  were  opened  in  a  moist  state,  a  little 
piece  of  woolly-looking  matter  would  be  found,  which  consisted  of  the 
young  animals,  which  had  again  to  pass  into  the  earth,  and  probably  have 


an  independent  existence  there  for  years,  and  then  again  to  follow  a  new 
course  of  life  when  wheat  was  again  sown  there.  Mr.  Deane  was  not  aware 
whether  any  other  grain  besides  wheat  was  ever  affected  with  this  disease. 
Diseases  of  this  kind  were  very  interesting,  and,  although  Mr.  Deane  did  not 
know  it  as  a  fact,  he  was  very  much  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Entozoa 
and  animals  with  which  man  was  infested  had  their  origin  as  disease. 
He  had  not  a  doubt  about  the  Entozoa  being  of  extraneous  origin,  and 
having  an  existence  in  some  other  at  present  undiscovered  condition.  Mr. 
Deane  once  had  a  goose  sent  to  him  which  he  had  reason  to  believe  had 
been  fed  upon  pollings  of  wheat,  such  as  he  exhibited  ;  and  his  friend  re¬ 
marked  that  he  knew  not  what  was  the  matter  with  his  geese  that  year, 
for  they  would  not  fatten.  Mr.  Deane’s  cook,  upon  opening  the  goose,  and 
knowing  something  of  Mr.  Deane’s  habits,  sent  him  the  gizzard,  saying, 
it  was  “the  most  curiosest  thing  she  ever  saw.”  Mr.  Deane  found  the 
inner  rough  surface  of  the  gizzard  separated  almost  through  its  entire 
extent  from  the  muscular  portion ;  and,  upon  looking  closely  at  it,  he 
found  there  were  appearances  as  of  threads  sewing  it  together  in  places. 
Upon  taking  out  some  of  those  threads  and  examining  them,  he  found 
them  to  be  worms,  not  exactly  like  the  vibrio,  but  appearing  to  be  a 
development  of  vibrio.  Mr.  Deane  had  a  strong  suspicion  that  they 
derived  those  worms  from  vibrio-eel  wheat  or  other  grain.  The  difference 
between  smut  and  vibrio  is,  that  the  one  is  a  vegetable  and  the  other  an 
animal  parasite.  There  were  two  or  three  forms  of  smut  which  Mr.  Deane 
had  examined,  the  most  destructive  of  which  to  farmers  and  millers  was 
that  in  which  the  smut  wras  confined  in  the  entire  grains,  and  when  the 
wheat  was  thrashed  the  grains  wrere  not  broken,  and  not  sufficiently 
small  to  go  through  the  riddles,  and  therefore  got  into  the  mill ;  and  the 
flour  was  very  pernicious,  and  only  sold  for  very  common  purposes  at  a 
cheap  rate.  But  there  was  another  form  of  smut  in  which  it  was  found 
that  the  grains  burst,  and  was  seen  more  particularly  in  barley,  where,  if 
you  strip  it  and  draw  it  through  your  hand,  it  leaves  a  mark  not  very 
easily  wiped  oft'.  It  is  composed  of  very  minute  vegetable  granules,  each  of 
which  might  be  made  to  grow  in  damp  to  a  surprising  extent.  Mr.  Deane 
mounted  some  of  them  in  gelatine  a  few  years  ago,  and  afterwards  saw 
many  of  them  were  in  that  state  in  which  one  granule  was  progressing 
towards  that  division  which  produces  two  granules  ;  so  that  it  was  merely 
a  small  cellular  development.  Mr.  Deane's  friend  informed  him  that  for  a 
remedy  there  was  nothing  like  sulphate  of  copper,  as  Mr.  Beade  had  said; 
but  many  failed  to  get  satisfactory  results,  because  a  large  amount  of 
what  is  sold  for  sulphate  of  copper  is  very  little  else  than  sulphate  of 
iron.  To  obtain  sulphate  of  copper  a  respectable  price  must  be  paid. 

Mr.  Wf.nham  believed  that  arsenic  had  been  extensively  used. 

Mr.  Deane  assented,  but  said  it  was  a  mistake  to  use  it,  for  almost  any 
amount  of  fungus  might  be  grown  with  arsenic ;  and  upon  many  of  these 
low  forms  of  nature  it  had  little  or  no  effect. 

The  Chairman  said  that  arsenic  had  no  effect  upon  the  vibrio  of  wheat. 
He  preserved  some  in  a  preparation  of  arsenic,  and  they  did  not  die  any 
sooner  than  in  distilled  water. 

Mr.  Lobb  said,  that  as  something  had  been  said  about  cleaning  Desmids, 
he  would  mention  that  Mr.  Smyth,  who  was  present,  had  a  capital  method 
of  cleaning  Diatoms.  After  laying  them  flat  in  a  soup  plate  for  a  few 
hours,  a  scum  rises  to  the  top,  and  that  scum  was  the  Diatoms,  which 
could  be  removed  with  a  lancet  and  put  into  a  bottle  perfectly  clean. 

Mr.  B.  Beck  said  then  it  must  be  necessary  to  have  the  Diatoms  alive. 

Mr.  Lobb  said  of  course  he  was  not  speaking  either  of  the  Diatoms  or 
Desmids  in  their  fossil  state. 


MARSEILLES  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  took  place  on  the  8th  ult., — M. 
Leon  Yidal  occupying  the  chair,  in  the  absence  of  the  President,  who 
was  prevented  by  illness  from  attending. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

M.  Yidal,  after  expressing  the  regret  he  felt  at  being  obliged  to  occupy 
the  place  of  their  worthy  President,  announced  the  following  names  of 
new  members  of  the  Society  : — M.  Martin,  introduced  by  MM.  Ferris  and 
Vidal,  and  M.  Sorion  (fil),  introduced  by  MM.  Jacquemet  and  Teisseire. 

The  Chairman  then  opened  the  correspondence.  The  bulk  of  the 
letters  bore  reference  to  the  Photographic  Exhibition,  many  exhibitors, 
whose  names  will  by-and-by  be  published,  having  presented  to  the 
Society  the  works  sent  for  exhibition.  The  leading  points  in  each  letter 
were  read,  and  tended  to  show  that  the  appeal  made  by  the  Marseilles 
Society  had  been  cordially  and  efficiently  responded  to. 

The  Chairman  then  asked  the  Assistant-Secretary,  in  the  absence  of 
M.  Meynier,  to  report  on  the  contents  of  the  publications  of  the  preceding 
month.  The  most  interesting  point  to  which  the  attention  of  members 
was  directed  wras  the  proof  contained  in  the  periodicals  of  the  steady' 
progress  of  photography'.  One  subject  claiming  special  attention  was  the 
combinations  of  albumen  with  silver,  as  recently  shown  by1,  M.  Boussin. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  accorded  to  the  Assistant-Secretary  for 
his  able  analysis  of  the  monthly'-  publications,  and  M.  Congourdan  was 
invited  to  undertake  the  task  for  next  month. 

Discussion  being  invited — 

MM.  Tissot,  E.  Loire,  and  Congourdan  exhibited  some  prints  on 
Marion’s  mechanically-albumenised  paper  ;  and  the  conclusion  arrived  at 
from  a  comparison  of  these  with  others  was,  that  they  possessed  dis¬ 
tinctive  characteristics,  being  less  brilliant  than  those  on  ordinary  albu- 
menised  paper,  This  paper  seemed  especially  adapted  for  reproductions, 
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to  which  it  imparted  a  sufficient  amount  of  softness  without  excessive 
brilliancy,  as  was  well  illustrated  by  the  proof  presented  to  the  Society 
by  M.  Tissot.  Other  experiments  would  be  made  before  the  committee 
appointed  for  that  purpose  sent  in  their  report  on  this  paper  to  the  Society. 

The  Chairman,  in  the  name  of  M.  Rolloy,  of  Paris,  showed  some  nega¬ 
tive  varnish,  and  ashed  M.  de  Eoux  to  experiment  and  report  on  it. 

In  the  name  of  M.  Sabatier,  the  Chairman  showed  some  transparent 
positives  obtained  by  a  process  previously  described,  observing,  in 
reference  thereto,  that  if  the  proofs  shown  were  not  of  the  highest,  the 
method  of  operating  indicated  by  M.  Sabatier  was,  nevertheless,  a  very 
useful  one  to  follow  ;  and  he  ventured  to  hope  that  the  process,  when 
perfected,  would  admit  of  the  production  of  positives  suitable  for  enlarge¬ 
ments,  which  were  now  so  much  used. 

The  Chairman  (M.  Vidal)  directed  attention  to  one  or  two  improve¬ 
ments  he  had  made  in  his  auto-polygraphic  camera.  The  plate-box  and 
the  shutter  of  the  camera  were  now  moved  by  a  rack  and  pinion  ad¬ 
justment,  which  greatly  facilitated  operations  connected  with  that  very 
portable  apparatus. 

M.  Jacquemet  asked  permission  to  show  a  negative  he  had  produced 
according  to  the  method  indicated  by  M.  Vidal  relative  to  the  instability 
of  the  luminous  impression,  and  the  possibility  of  obtaining  on  the  same 
film  two  different  impressions  successively  (after  a  certain  necessary 
lapse  of  time).  The  negative  exhibited  was  a  stereoscopic  one.  At  first 
M.  Jacquemet  had  obtained  on  this  plate  a  stereoscopic  view  of  the 
ceiling  of  the  Marseilles  Exchange.  More  than  ten  days  afterwards  he 
exposed  the  plate — preserved  in  the  meantime  in  the  dark — to  a  landscape, 
but  only  uncovering  one-half  of  the  plate.  On  development,  the  land¬ 
scape  came  out  with  all  desirable  brilliancy  and  intensity,  while  the  other 
part  of  the  plate  remained  white,  except  one  or  two  slight  traces  of  the 
bas-relief  of  the  ceiling,  discoverable  only  after  a  very  rigid  scrutiny. 
The  demonstration  of  this  fact,  which  was  incontestible  in  the  presence 
of  such  proof,  gave  rise  to  a  discussion  in  which  MM.  Eoux,  Jacquemet, 
and  Vidal  took  part. 

M.  de  Eoux  could  not  at  present  see  any  practical  application  of  this 
phenomenon.  He  thought  it  especially  valuable  as  assisting  to  elucidate 
the  true  photogenic  action  of  light ;  and  when  the  principles  of  this  action 
were  clearly  established,  photographers  could  occupy  themselves  by 
applying  them  to  practice. 

M.  de  la  Blanchere,  corresponding  member,  presented  to  the  library 
of  the  Society  two  volumes  of  his  Repertoire  Enclyclopedique  de  Photo- 
yraphie,  for  which  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  accorded. 

The  Chairman  then  addressed  the  members  on  some  matters  of 
purely  local  interest,  which  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  report, 

The  meeting  then  separated. 


Practical  Photography  on  Class  and  Paper  ( Fifth  Edition ). 

Part  I. 

London:  Bland  &  Co.,  Fleet  Street. 

Of  the  previous  editions  of  this  little  manual  Ave  are  informed  that 
twenty  thousand  copies  have  been  issued.  Simple  instructions  for  the 
production  of  glass  positives,  followed  by  similar  ones  for  taking  nega¬ 
tives,  are  appropriately  concluded  by  details  of  the  printing  processes, 
both  upon  plain  and  on  albumenised  paper,  together  Avith  full  particulars 
relative  to  toning  and  fixing.  A  feAV  short  chapters  on  imperfections  and 
failures,  tinting,  stereoscopic  pictures,  and  photograph}*-  in  the  tropics, 
conclude  the  pamphlet.  The  bulk  of  the  little  book  appears  to  haAre  been 
re-Avritten,  so  that  all  the  operations  described  are  those  as  at  present  used, 
and  obsolete  ones  (including  the  old  toning  and  fixing  at  one  operation) 
entirely  dispensed  Avith — an  arrangement  that  some  authors  of  much 
more  pretentious  Avorks  Avould  do  aycII  to  imitate. 


Glasgow  PilOTOGitAPHiC  Association. — This  youngest  scion  of 
the  photographic  family  is  showing  a  very  commendable  vigour 
in  the  prosecution  of  its  mission.  Not  many  months  have  elapsed 
since  avc  announced  its  inauguration,  yet  our  pages  have  frequently 
been  enriched  by  many  valuable  papers  contributed  by  its  active 
members.  At  the  next  monthly  meeting,  on  the  5th  instant,  an 
interesting  paper  will  be  read  On  the  Manijndation,  Developing ,  and 
Intensifying  of  Negatives.  Not  only  are  the  ordinary  meetings  of 
the  Association  thus  made  subservient  to  the  great  aim  of  its 
existence — the  advance  of  our  art-science ;  but  we  find  that  the 
Council  have  already  projected  the  holding  of  a  Soiree  and  Exhi¬ 
bition,  which,  avc  perceive,  is  announced  to  take  place  on  the  19th 
instant.  Manufacturers  desirous  of  exhibiting  apparatus  and 
artists  wishing  to  show  pictures  on  this  occasion,  are  invited  to 
communicate  with  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Edmund  Brace,  9,  Exchange 
Square,  GlasgoAV,  without  delay.  We  have  little  doubt  that  exhibi¬ 
tors  will  reap  substantial  advantage  from  the  display  of  their  pro¬ 
ductions  amongst  the  busy,  practical,  wealthy,  and  appreciative 
citizens  of  Glasgow. 


'flotcs  iif  the  ilhrntjj. 

Tiie  past  month  has  been  a  more  than  ordinarily  dull  and  eventless 
one,  though  the  weather  has  been  unseasonably  mild,  chequered 
with  many  bright  and  sunny  days. 

The  Photographic  Society’s  Exhibition  in  Suffolk  Street  has,  up 

to  the  present  time,  not  been  Avell  attended. - The  Photographic 

Society  of  Scotland  has  fixed  the  1st  of  March  as  the  latest  date 
at  Avhich  they  can  receive  photographs  in  competition  for  their 
annual  silver  medals.  The  collection  will  aftenvards  be  exhibited 

to  the  public  for  a  short  time  only. - It  is  in  contemplation  to 

hold  a  Midland  Counties  Photographic  and  Fine-Art  Exhibition  at 
Nottingham  in  the  months  of  February,  March,  Aprii,  and  May, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  principal  families  of  note  in  the  district 
and  the  protection  of  a  joint-stock  company.  It  is  also  proposed 
to  aAvard  fifteen  prizes  for  superior  excellence  in  various  branches  ; 
but  the  particulars  arc  not  yet  decided  on.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  articles  that  may  be  exhibited  for  competition  or  othenvise  : — 
Plain  and  coloured  photographic  portraits  (heads  more  than  one  inch 
in  diameter;  plain  and  coloured  photographic  portraits  (heads  less 
than  one  inch  in  diameter) ;  photographic  landscapes;  photographs 
of  animals  ;  architectural  photographs  ;  photographic  reproduc¬ 
tions ;  portrait  paintings ;  landscape  paintings;  crayon  portraits; 
animal  paintings;  plain  glass  positives;  coloured  glass  positives; 
and  artistic  arrangements  of  furniture  and  background. 

A  combined  and  organised  effort  is  being  made  by  the  principal 
photographers  in  the  capital  to  put  doAvn  the  sale  of  pirated  copies 
of  their  Avorks.  It  may  be  hoped  that  under  the  system  pursued 
this  class  of  photographic  productions  Avill  soon  disappear. 

The  11  carte"  will  probably  still  remain  the  most  popular  style  of 
portraiture  in  the  coming  season,  which  the  marriage  of  H.E.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  festivities  attendant  upon  it,  will 
doubtless  make  a  busy  one.  It  may  be  doubted  Avhether  the  carle 
Avill  not  ahvays  he  a  permanent  favourite.  By  its  means  every 
one  is  able  to  possess  a  gallery  of  portraits  of  all  the  contemporary 
celebrities  of  the  age;  and,  notwithstanding  all  the  shortcomings 
of  photographic  art,  Avliat  it  can  do  so  far  outweighs  all  that  it  can 
not  do  (so  much  dAvelt  upon  by  hostile  critics)  that  it  is  far  from 
being  a  despicable  one. 

The  London  Society  of  Wood  Carvers  has  published  an  appeal 
for  contributions  of  draAvings,  casts,  and  photographs  in  aid  of 
their  library  and  museum  of  reference,  urging  the  vast  importance 
of  such  things  in  promoting  the  knoAvledge  and  advancement  of 
art-decoration. 

Photographs  from  paintings  forming  the  Victoria  Cross  Gallery 
are  about  to  be  published,  Ave  believe,  by  Messrs.  Negretti  and 

Zambra,  of  Hatton  Garden. - A  series  of  thirty  photographs 

of  the  Middle  and  the  Inner  Temple  are  announced  by  Mr.  Jones, 

of  Oxford  Street. - It  lias  often  struck  us  that  photographs  from 

drawings  should  be  largely  in  demand  for  book  illustrations,  giving, 
as  they  undoubtedly  do,  the  most  perfect  copies  of  every  touch  and 
line  of  the  artist’s  pencil.  The  idea  is  being  practically  carried  oat. 

Under  the  title  of  “  The  Modern  Priests  and  Temples  of  the  Sun,” 
we  find  a  Avriter  in  Chambers's  Journal  describing  photographers  and 
their  studios.  The  poor  scribe  seems  to  have  been  hardly  used  by  the 
devotees  of  the  neAv  art,  if  Ave  may  judge  by  the  general  tone  of  his 
article,  Avhich  is  of  the  dreariiy-funny  and  dilutedly-sarcastic  order. 
He  can’t  gets  his  photographs  home;  he  can’t  give  a  good  expres¬ 
sion  to  the  lens  ;  he  can’t  see  any  difference  betAveen  a  cheap  and 
dear  photograph,  beyond  that  of  their  respective  prices;  he  can’t 
move  from  a  house  which  stands  next  to  that  of  a  fashionable 
photographer,  although  the  fumes  of  the  collodion  are  dreadfully 
annoying,  not  to  say  unhealthy  to  him  and  his  family,  if  indeed 
this  scribe  be  not  a  bilious  old  bachelor  without  incumbrance;  and 
last,  though  not  least,  it  will  be  evident  to  photographers  that  he 
can’t  know  anything  about  photography,  although  he  is  so  gra¬ 
tuitously  funny  at  the  expense  of  the  art’s  practitioners  and  their 
various  studios.  Photography  seems  to  have  become  a  target  for 
feeble  witicisms  and  pointless  sarcasm  to  no  small  extent  of  late. 

Photography,  we  find,  has  been  found  a  useful  moral  agent  in  the 
furtherance  of  missionary  enterprise.  A  very  estimable  and  ener¬ 
getic  Roman  Catholic  missionary,  in  Vancouver’s  Island,  has  made 
photography  an  important  agent  in  working  out  his  reforms  in 
the  characters  of  the  Indians.  Their  goodness  obtains  for  them 
their  photograph;  but,  should  they  not  preserve  their  character  for 
this  quality,  they  are  denied  the  privilege  of  being  photographed. 
As  the  natives  are  very  anxious  to  secure  their  portraits,  and  very 
proud  of  them  Avhen  executed,  such  a  reAvard  is  most  anxiously 
sought,  by  abstinence  from  lum  (rum),  by  honesty,  and  by  refrain¬ 
ing  from  the  more  violent  crimes.  S.  T* 
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Mails  aittr  Strags. 

New  Cork  for  Bottles  Containing  Poisons. — This  cork  is 
constructed  with  a  head  having  sharp  angular  points,  so  that  even 
in  the  dark  a  touch  would  give  unmistakeable  warning  of  the 
nature  of  the  bottle’s  contents.  This  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Bird. 

Photographic  Classes. — It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  George  Dawson, 
M.A.,  lecturer  on  photography  at  King’s  College,  will  reopen  the 
College  laboratories,  for  private  students,  on  Monday,  the  2nd  inst. 
Those  gentlemen  who  contemplate  the  study  and  practice  of  photo¬ 
graphic  art  will  do  well  to  “  make  a  note  ”  of  the  announcement. 

A  Photographic  Album  for  the  Empress  Eugenie.  —  In  a 
paragraph  going  the  rounds  of  the  newspapers,  it  is  stated  that 
the  Empress  of  the  French  is  about  to  give  a  grand  masked  ball 
at  the  Tuilleries.  It  is  said  all  those  who  go  to  this  ball  must  have 
themselves  photographed  in  the  costumes  which  they  are  to 
wear  at  it,  and  on  their  arrival  at  the  palace  hand  them  to  one  of 
the  chamberlains.  Every  likeness  thus  received  will  be  inserted 
in  a  photographic  album  for  the  boudoir  of  the  Empress.  The 
fashion  thus  set  of  demanding  cartes  de  visite  from  one’s  guests  is 
already  becoming  general,  although  it  was  not  more  than  a  fort¬ 
night  ago  that  the  Empress  first  expressed  her  intention  of  intro¬ 
ducing  it. 

Singular  Mistake  made  by  a  Lens. — A  fact  illustrative  of 
the  method  of  conducting  business  at  one  of  the  principal  establish¬ 
ments  in  the  City  of  London  is  worth  recording.  A  gentleman, 
who  had  sat  for  his  carte  de  visite  at  the  establishment  in  question, 
called  one  day,  not  long  since,  and,  accosting  the  shopman,  pro¬ 
duced  the  portraits  sent  him,  saying  that  he  thought  there  must 
have  been  some  mistake,  for  both  he  and  all  his  friends  were 
agreed  in  believing  this  portrait  to  be  quite  unlike  him.  Shopman, 
after  examining  the  carte,  expressed,  very  emphatically,  an  opposite 
opinion.  So,  with  equal  readiness,  did  another  connected  with  the 
portrait  department.  So  did  the  attendant  who  had  sent  the  por¬ 
traits.  So  did  one  of  the  proprietors,  who  chanced  to  be  present, 
smiling  the  while  at  the  strange  persistency  with  which  the  gentle¬ 
man  denied  their  assertions.  The  portrait  was  “  undoubtedly”  and 
“  unmistakeably”  an  excellent  likeness,  said  all  connected  with  the 
establishment.  “ Indeed,”  said  the  gentleman;  “Then  how  do 
you  account  for  the  fact  that,  while  in  my  portrait  the  hair  is 

luxuriant  and  plentiful,  I - And  here  the  patron  removed  his 

hat,  and  exposed  a  head  that  was  most  undeniably  bald  ! 

Printing  on  Resinised  Paper.-— The  editor  of  the  Moniteur  de 
la  Photographic  has  the  following  in  his  number  for  the  15th  of 
January  : — M.  Emile  Bertrand,  author  of  a  method  of  toning  which 
we  published  in  our  number  for  the  1st  August,  1862,  has  written 
requesting  us  to  notice  that  the  formula  since  recommended  in 
England  by  Mr.  Cooper  is  identical  with  his  own,  and  he  very 
justly  claims  the  title  to  priority  in  the  matter.  “I  will  avail  my¬ 
self  of  this  opportunity,”  adds  M.  Bertrand,  “  to  make  known  a 
modification  which  I  have  introduced  into  my  process.  I  have 
already  shown  that  I  soak  the  paper  in  the  following  solution: — 
Alcohol  three  and  a-half  ounces,  benzoin  150  grains,  chloride  of 
cadmium  seventy-five  grains.  Now  to  soak  many  sheets  of  paper 
a  large  quantity  of  bath  is  necessary,  and  a  considerable  loss  takes 
place  in  the  manipulation.  Moreover,  in  drying,  the  liquid  accu¬ 
mulates  at  the  lower  portion  of  the  sheet,  and  does  not  yield  a 
homogeneous  film.  I  now  spread  the  solution  with  a  large  hog’s 
bristle  brush,  the  sheet  being  secured  to  a  board  by  means  of  four 
varnished  pins.  By  this  method  all  the  above  inconveniences  are 
avoided.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  my  paper  has  the  drawback  of 
yielding  proofs  the  whites  of  which  become  yellow  after  the  lapse 
of  a  certain  time  :  this  is  a  mistake.  Many'  experiments  have  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  this  colouration  does  not  arise  from  the  benzoin, 
but  rather  from  the  fragments  of  wood  always  associated  with  it 
in  commercial  samples.  By  taking  care  to  separate  this  source  of 
contamination  from  the  resin  before  dissolving  it  in  the  alcohol,  a 
perfectly  colourless  solution  is  obtained,  yielding  whites  of  the 
purest  kind,  which  resist  all  the  changing  influences  of  time.” 

Hanging  Committees. — In  Wilkie  Collins’s  memoir  of  his  father, 
the  Royal  Academician,  some  remarks  occur  which  very  forcibly 
illustrate  the  difficulties  and  dangers  incurred  by  those  who  ven¬ 
ture  to  serve  in  exhibitions  by  becoming  members  of  “Hanging 
Committees.”  As  it  may  be  well  to  bear  these  in  mind  just  now, 
we  extract  them.  “One  of  the  privileges  attaching  to  their  new 
dignity  is  that  of  encountering  the  enmity  of  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  profession  at  large.”  The  larger  number  of  those 
whose  works  have  Keen  discarded  or  indifferently  hung  being  con¬ 
vinced  “  that  their  maltreated  productions  are  the  finest  works  of 


their  class  that  can  be  produced,  the  amount  of  anger,  disappoint¬ 
ment,  and  despair  inherited  by  the  £  Hanging  Committee  ’  will  not 
be  easily  calculated.  None  but  those  personally  acquainted  with 
the  perilous  process  of  publishing  to  the  world  the  yearly  achieve¬ 
ments  of  contemporary  art,  can  rightly  estimate  the  difficulties 
and  fatigues  of  the  task.  The  preliminary  process  of  accepting 
and  rejecting  are  but  ‘prologues  to  the  swelling  act.’  To  give 
each  picture  its  due  position  as  regards  place  and  light;  to  hang 
no  pictures  near  each  other,  but  such  as  in  tone  and  colour  har¬ 
monise  with  or  agreeably  contrast  each  other  ;*  to  attend  to  the 
just  claims  of  the  members  while  exercising  strict  impartiality 
towards  the  merits  of  the  general  exhibitors;  to  make  such  an 
arrangement  as  shall  please  the  critics  in  its  component  and  com¬ 
bined  parts,  and  attract  the  public  by  the  variety  of  its  materials 
and  the  universality  of  its  interest,  are  some  of  the  labours 
attempted  each  year  by  these  committees — labours  involving 
doubts  which  a  synod  of  ancient  philosophers  might  vainly  en¬ 
deavour  to  solve,  and  producing  difficulties  in  comparison  with 
which  the  cleansing  of  the  Augean  stable  must  be  viewed  as  the 
morning’s  amsement  of  a  crossing-sweeper  or  a  groom!” 

“Our  Satellite.” — Relative  to  the  pertinent  question  put  in  the 
Athenaeum ,  as  to  the  date  when  Dr.  D’Orsan  took  his  negative  of 
the  moon,  the  following  has  appeared  in  our  contemporary  since 
our  last : — “Mr.  A.  W.  Bennett,  the  publisher  of  Our  Satellite,  writes 
in  answer  to  Messrs.  Smith,  Beck  &  Beck  : — 

‘  January  12,  1863. 

‘The  letter  from  Smith,  Beck  &  Beck,  in  your  impression  of  the  10th,  seems 
very  fairly  to  raise  the  question  at  issue  between  Mr.  Warren  De  la  Rue  and 
Dr.  Le  Vengeur  D’Orsan,  as  to  the  relative  priority  of  their  lunar  photographs, 
and  their  consequent  value  in  a  scientific  point  of  view.  Mr.  De  la  Rue’s 
publishers  appear  to  base  their  conclusion  as  to  the  copying  of  his  photographs 
by  Dr.  D’Orsan  on  the  existence  of  certain  flaws,  not  only  in  Mr  De  la  Rue’s 
negatives,  but  also  in  bath  of  Dr.  D’Orsan’s  published  photographs,  presented 
by  him  to  the  scientific  world  as  original  representations  of  different  periods  of 
lunation.  It  is  evident  that  photographs  taken  from  a  body  like  the  moon, 
which  presents,  at  periodically  recurring  intervals,  not  only  precisely  the  same 
appearance  as  to  lunation,  but  also,  at  longer  intervals,  of  libration  also,  if 
taken  by  independent  observers,  may,  and  under  certain  circumstances 
must,  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  each  other,  such  as  photographs  taken 
from  but  few  other  natural  bodies  would  admit  of.  To  distinguish  between 
minute  flaws  in  the  negative,  and  hitherto  undiscovered  “  flaws,”  so  to 
speak,  on  the  surface  of  the  moon,  would  require  a  most  accurate  and  critical 
series  of  observations.  But  Messrs.  Smith,  Beck  &  Beck  will  themselves 
acknowledge  that  any  such  apparent  evidence  of  copying  would  fall  to  the 
ground  if  it  can  be  shown  that  Dr.  D’Orsan’s  photographs  were  taken  prior 
to  February,  1858,  the  date  of  Mr.  De  la  Rue’s.  Now  this  I  am  authorised 
by  Dr.  D’Orsan  to  state  is  the  case ;  he  is  prepared  on  his  part  to  reciprocate 
their  offer,  and  to  showr  to  any  scientific  gentleman  really  anxious  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  subject  both  his  own  original  negatives  and  the  exact  date  of 
their  production.  It  is  on  this  originality  that  Dr.  D’Orsan  rests  his  sole  claim 
to  any  merit  as  a  worker  in  seleno-photography,  and  on  this  ground  alone  that 
the  patronage  of  the  scientific  world  is  solicited  to  Our  Satellite.  On  the 
question  raised  by  you  as  to  any  right  Dr.  D’Orsan  might  claim  to  “share  the 
honour  conferred  by  the  RoyarAstronomical  Society  on  Mr.  De  la  Rue,”  he  is 
not  anxious  himself  to  assert  any  such  claim,  but  rather  leave  it  to  the  unbiassed 
judgment  of  the  scientific  world.  To  show  how  little  idea  either  author  or  pub¬ 
lisher  has  had  of  setting  up  rival  claims  to  those  of  Mr.  De  la  Rue,  I  may  men¬ 
tion,  that  before  the  publication  of  No.  1  of  Our  Satellite  in  August  last,  the 
photographs  included  in  it  were  shown  to  Mr.  Joseph  Beck  ;  they  were  also 
exhibited  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  held  at  Cambridge ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  publication  of  the 
first  part  that  I  received  any  hint  of  the  suspicions  as  to  the  claim  of  the  work 
to  originality  which  are  conveyed  in  Smith,  Beck  &  Beck’s  letter,  and  which  I 
am  most  anxious  should  be  satisfaeforily  disposed  of. — Yours,  &c.. 

‘Alfred  W.  Bennett.’ 

— The  main  fact  to  be  noted  in  this  communication  is,  that  Dr. 
D’Orsan  has  not  yet  given  the  dates  of  his  lunar  observations. 
The  question  of  priority,  therefore,  remains  in  doubt.” 

Historical  Sketch*  of  Photozincography  and  Photolitho¬ 
graphy.- — When  it  had  been  finally  determined  to  adopt  four  scales 
for  the  national  survey,  the  discovery  of  some  method  of  reducing 
a  map  from  one  scale  to  another  more  expeditious  than  the  use  of 
the  old  “  pentagraph  ”  was  soon  found  to  be  a  matter  of  first 
necessity.  It  occurred  to  Sir  Henry  James  to  try  whether  photo¬ 
graphy  could  not  be  made  available  for  the  purpose.  The  first 
considerable  difficulty  which  had  to  be  met  was  not,  it  seems,  a 
material  one  connected  with  the  process,  but  a  parliamentary 
inquiry.  Sir  Denham  Norreys  declared  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  no  plans  reduced  by  photography  could  possibly  be  correct. 
Accordingly  a  commission  was  appointed,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  “  to  report  upon  the  accuracy  of  the 
reduced  plans  as  compared  with  plans  reduced  by  any  other  known 
process,  and  on  the  saving  effected  by  the  application  of  photo¬ 
graphy  to  this  purpose.”  The  result  was  triumphant.  It  appeared 

*  A  rule  of  much  importance  too  often  violated  in  the  arrangement  of  colouie 
photographs  at  our  exhibitions. 
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that  the  greatest  amount  of  deviation  did  not  amount  to  one  four- 
hundreth  part  of  an  inch  in  the  angle  of  a  rectangle,  and  that  even 
this  trifling  error  was  not  cumulative.  Farther,  the  saving  effected 
by  the  process  was  very  large  indeed.  The  next  step  in  advance 
was  the  simplification  of  the  process  for  transferring  the  photo¬ 
graphic  reduced  copy  to  the  copper  plate.  This  was  due  to 
Captain  Scott.  Experimenting  with  Mr.  Pouncy’s  carbon  process, 
and  afterwards  adopting  M.  Asser’s  suggestion  of  obtaining 
prints  in  lithographic  ink  for  transfer  to  stone,  Captain  Scott  de¬ 
veloped  the  method  of  chromo-carbon  printing  now  employed  at 
Southampton.  A  chance  question  led  Sir  H.  James  himself  to  hit 
upon  the  idea  of  transferring  such  chromo-carbon  prints  to  zinc  or 
stone  by  chemical  action.  A  lady  haj^pened  to  ask  him,  in  the 
winter  of  1859,  to  recommend  to  her  an  inexpensive  method  of 
copying  and  printing  some  etchings  which  she  had  made.  After 
some  reflection  he  had  one  of  them  photographed  and  then  copied 
in  a  chromo-carbon  print,  which  was  immediately  transferred  to 
zinc.  “  And  this,”  he  says,  “  was  the  first  photozincograph  ever 
taken  here  or  elsewhere.”  It  is  not  unimportant  to  place  this  fact 
on  record ;  for  it  so  happened  that  the  identical  process  was  dis¬ 
covered  independently  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe  very  nearly 
at  the  same  time.  Mr.  J.  W.  Osborne  had  been  led  by  precisely 
similar  reasons  to  apply  to  stone  the  same  process  which  Sir  H. 
James  had  used  upon  zinc.  In  fact,  the  transfer  may  be  made,  it 
would  seem,  to  almost  any  material  suitable  for  printing  from. 
For  instance,  Sir  H.  James  says  that  photopapyrography — the  dis¬ 
covery  of  which  was  the  result  of  an  accidental  manipulative 
mistake  by  one  of  the  assistant  photographers — is  a  most  useful 
form  of  the  process,  which  may  be  employed  when  only  one  or 
two  copies  of  a  print  are  required.  A  generic  name  for  the  process 
seems  to  be  much  needed.  This  ingenious  and  beautiful  process 
is  probably  destined  to  receive  much  further  development,  and  to 
supersede  in  time  many  of  the  old-fashioned  methods  of  manual 
engraving  on  various  materials.  As  the  process  is  not  patented, 
we  hope  some  enterprising  photographer  will  take  it  up  as  a 
speculation.  The  difficulty  of  illustrating  books,  on  accouut  of 
the  expense  of  engraving,  is  very  serious.  There  are  many  sub¬ 
jects  which  require  more  plates  or  diagrams  for  their  proper 
elucidation  than  can  be  afforded  by  publishers  or  writers  under  the 
present  system.  In  particular,  we  hope  to  see  the  coarse  anatastic 
process,  as  it  is  called,  which  no  one  would  use  but  for  its  cheap¬ 
ness,  superseded  by  photozincography  for  the  illustration  of  archi¬ 
tectural  objects  and  the  like.  We  hope  that  some  of  the  more 
valuable  codices  of  the  Scriptures  will,  ere  long,  be  photozinco- 
graphed.  No  other  process  has  ever  promised  to  supply  the 
Biblical  student  with  a  copy  of  the  original  manuscripts  of  the 
sacred  text,  of  which  the  absolute  fidelity  of  every  line  or  point 
can  be  guaranteed,  not  by  the  fallible  care  of  the  most  conscientious 
editor,  but  by  the  infallible  exactness  of  a  mechanical  operation. 
We  are  also  reminded  of  the  extraordinary  capacity  of  this  new 
art  in  reducing  facsimile s — without  injury  to  their  accuracy — to 
any  scale  that  may  be  required  by  the  limits  of  a  page.  Its 
application  to  specially  chartographic  purposes  will  prove  valuable, 
as  also  its  application  to  subjects  of  high  art.  Of  the  latter  Sir 
H.  James  remarks  that,  produced  in  this  manner,  “  at  a  very  trifling 
cost,  they  would  give  valuable  instruction  to  thousands,  who  are 
now  unable  to  afford  the  expense,  often  enormous,  of  drawings 
and  engravings.” — Condensed  from  the  “ Saturday  JRevieio .” 


JfflreiQir  CorrrspoiOenrc. 

Paris ,  January  28,  1863. 

As  you  have  already  learned  from  the  newspapers,  the  denouement 
of  tho  Universal  Exhibition  was  accomplished  on  Sunday  last, 
the  25th  instant,  by  tho  distribution  of  the  honorific  recompenses 
awarded  by  the  Emperor  to  the  exhibitors  whom  the  Jury  had 
designated.  Tho  ceremony  was  at  once  solemn  and  touching. 
Each  came  in  his  turn  to  receive  from  the  hands  of  the  Emperor 
tho  decoration  which  his  persevering  and  useful  labours  had 
merited.  For  nearly  all  it  was  the  just  reward  of  indefatigable 
efforts — of  numberless  struggles  against  difficulties — of  long  and 
undisheartened  studies — of  discoveries  often  profitless  for  tho 
authors,  though  immensely  useful  for  the  community  at  large.  In 
this  festival  of  labour,  intelligence,  and  talent,  photography  had 
a  share.  MM.  Bayard  and  Poitevin  were  made  Knights  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour. 

M.  Bayard  has  been  for  many  years  employed  at  the  Ministere 
do  Finances,  and  for  a  few  years  only  lie  has  been  associated  with 
Bcrtall,  one  of  our  most  witty  caricaturists,  in  an  atelier  for  por¬ 


traits.  He  has,  however,  for  a  very  long  time  been  engaged  in 
his  leisure  moments  in  photographic  studies.  He  was  even  one  of 
the  first  to  obtain  upon  paper  images  traced  by  the  light.  In 
1839  he  already  showed  some  pictures  to  which  sufficient  import¬ 
ance  was  not  then  attached,  and  which  even  figured  in  a  public 
exhibition,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  journals  of  the  time.  Thus,  as 
a  photographer,  he  is  contemporary  with  Daguerre.  Since  then 
he  has  often  anticipated  the  improvements  introduced  into  the 
primitive  processes.  Unfortunately,  M.  Bayard  has  never  pub¬ 
lished  the  treasures  of  science  that  he  has  acquired  by  his  long 
practice  of  photography  and  his  untiring  studies.  Had  he  been 
less  reserved  or  less  modest  his  reputation  would  have  been  more 
widely  spread,  and  the  reward  he  has  just  received  would  not  have 
been  delayed  till  now. 

M.  Poitevin  you  know  by  his  labours.  Though  not  dating  from 
the  origin  of  photography,  they  have  for  more  than  fifteen  years 
powerfully  contributed  to  its  progress.  As  a  pupil  at  the  Ecole 
Centrale ,  and  then  as  a  civil  engineer,  M.  Poitevin  studied  chemistry 
and  physics  with  a  completeness  which  has  largely  aided  him  in 
his  important  investigations.  Numerous  processes  have  been  in¬ 
vented  or  improved  by  him  ;  and  the  Imperial  Commission  recom¬ 
pensed  him  as  “the  inventor  of  photolithography  and  of  carbon 
photography.”  I  am  familiar  enough  with  your  impartiality,  of 
which  I  largely  avail  myself,  to  hope  that  you  will  allow  me  to 
claim  for  our  compatriot  the  priority  of  these  two  inventions.  The 
official  documents  leave  no  doubt  on  the  subject;  and  it  was  on 
these  documents,  seriously  consulted,  that  the  Jury  based  their 
proposition.  I  will  add,  with  regard  to  the  present  time,  that  M. 
Poitevin  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  at  once  upon  paper  the  car¬ 
bon  image  which  he  had  hitherto  produced  upon  glass,  and  then 
transferred.  I  have  seen  the  pictures,  and  I  think  that  the  problem 
is  solved  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner. 

Three  exhibitors,  who  are  connected  indirectly  with  photo¬ 
graphy  by  the  nature  of  their  professions,  have  also  been  made 
Knights  of  the  Order.  They  are  M.  Dubosq,  constructor  of 
optical  apparatus ;  M.  Gelis,  manufacturer  of  chemical  products  ; 
and  M.  Yiffiber,  sen.,  manufacturer  of  paper.  On  this  occasion  I 
must  express  the  deep  regret  I  feel,  in  common  with  many,  to  see 
that  M.  Claudet — who  has  rendered  such  important  services,  and 
who  took  a  part  in  the  labours  of  the  Jury  this  time  also — should 
again  have  been  forgotten.  Our  proverb,  “  lea  absents  ont  tort,"  is 
is  again  unhappily  true. 

I  have  in  my  hands  one  of  the  heliochromic  plates  that  M.  Niepce 
had  sent  to  the  London  Exhibition.  Though  enclosed  in  a  case  it 
was  frequently  exposed  to  the  light;  and  yet  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  the  colours  have  lost  but  little  of  their  brilliance.  The  blue, 
the  green,  and  the  yellow  are  still  very  lively ;  the  black  and  the 
white  alone  have  lost  some  of  their  intensity,  to  take  the  reddish 
tint  which  dominated  originally  after  the  preparation  of  the  plate, 
and  before  the  production  of  the  image.  What  is  remarkable  is 
that,  on  comparing  two  of  these  heliochromic  plates,  the  one  ob¬ 
tained  by  contact  with  a  coloured  engraving,  and  the  other  in  the 
camera  reproducing  a  doll,  it  is  this  latter  which  is  in  far  the  better 
preservation. 

The  dry  collodion  process  with  amber — the  original  idea  of  which 
is  due  to  the  Abbd  Desprats,  who  first  introduced  resin  into 
collodion — seemed  forgotten.  It  has,  however,  been  performing 
wonders  since  M.  Jeanrenaud  again  called  attention  to  it.  Several 
amateurs  have  recently  adopted  it,  and  express  their  great  satis¬ 
faction  with  it.  I  have  seen  some  new  specimens  which,  without 
attaining  the  degree  of  perfection  that  characterises  M.  Jeanre- 
naud’s  pictures,  yet  show  similar  delicacy,  transparence,  and 
vigour.  ^  ERNEST  LACAN. 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  3rd,  1863. 

Christmas,  with  its  festivities,  has  hardly  yet  passed  away.  The 
pantomimes  are  still  filling  the  theatres,  and  the  fairy  tales  which 
the  children  have  received  from  Santo  Claus  have  not  yet  lost 
their  freshness.  So  what  more  fitting  time  to  write  the  superna¬ 
tural  history  of  photography  ?  What  better  time  to  tell  of  spirit 
pictures?  For  some  months  past  the  papers  have  been  giving 
accounts  of  some  operator  in  the  fair  city  of  Boston — the 
Athens  of  America — who,  experimenting  one  Sunday,  found  a 
double  image  on  his  plate  ;  and  this  second  image  proved  to  be 
the  likeness  of  a  deceased  cousin!  After  this  he  found  that  all,  or 
nearly  all,  pictures  made  by  him  had  this  spectral  image  on  them 
with  more  or  less  distinctness  ;  and,  as  the  wonder  was  noised 
abroad,  his  room  was  soon  crowded  with  the  curious,  all  anxious 
to  secure  portraits  of  their  departed  friends.  Photographers 
laughed  at  the  thing,  and  said  the  deception  would  soon  be  dis- 
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covered.  Many  imitations,  too,  were  made  by  the  usual  process 
first  proposed  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  and  more  were  made  by  print¬ 
ing  on  the  yet  undeveloped  plate  the  second  image  by  superpo¬ 
sition  ;  and  to  some  one  of  these  plans  the  deception  was  ascribed. 
But,  in  time,  men  of  considerable  scientific  reputation  inquired 
into  the  affair,  but  could  not  discover  the  trick.  We  all  know 
that  stories  grow  wonderfully  as  they  are  passed  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  and  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  what  we  hear ;  but 
Mr.  Hull,  of  New  York,  during  a  recent  visit  to  this  city,  made  so 
good  a  story  out  of  this  spirit  photography  that  I  cannot  refrain 
from  giving  it  as  I  heard  it,  and  with  the  attendant  circumstances. 

At  a  quiet  little  reunion ,  last  Monday  night,  at  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Corlies,  the  subject  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Fassitt  exclaiming 
— “Oh!  by  the  by,  Hull,  do  tell  the  spirit-story!”  “  With  all  my 
heart,”  he  replied,  and  continued  : — •“  An  acquaintance  of  mine  in 
Boston,  a  very  able  photographer,  heard  so  much  about  this  new 
kind  of  picture-making  that  lie  determined  at  last  to  investigate 
it,  and  expose  the  truth  if  possible:  so  he  went  to  the  spirit- 
gallery  and  made  the  following  propositions  : — If  you  will  let  me 
examine  all  your  apparatus  and  chemicals — let  me  clean  and  pre¬ 
pare  a  plate,  place  it  in  the  camera  myself  and  expose  it,  and  you 
then  produce  this  double  image  when  I  develope  the  plate  myself, 
I  will  pay  you  a  large  sum  of  money.’  He  did  not  imagine 
for  one  moment  that  his  offer  would  have  been  accepted,  and  was 
surprised  when  the  medium  consented  at  once,  and  named  that 
moment  as  the  best  time  to  try  it.  So  at  it  my  friend  went,  took  the 
camera  to  pieces,  and,  removing  the  lenses  of  the  tube,  examined  all 
parts  of  it,  also  the  screens  and  all  the  surroundings  in  the  gallery. 
Then  he  went  to  the  dark-room,  poured  the  bath  solution  into  a 
new  bath,  and,  after  examining  all  parts  of  the  dark-room,  took  a 
plate  and  cleaned  it  with  extra  care.”  Here  Mr.  Hull  was  inter¬ 
rupted  by  Mr.  Fassitt,  who  exclaimed — “There  you  are  wrong. 
I  have  improved  the  story;  and  would  suggest  that  he  opened  a 
new  box  of  glass  and  took  out  a  plate  which  had  never  been  used 
before !”  Mr.  Hull  smilingly  accepted  the  amendment  to  the  nar¬ 
rative,  and  proceeded  : — “  After  coating  and  sensitising  the  plate, 
he  carried  it  to  the  camera  and  placed  the  shield  in  position.  At 
this  stage  of  the  proceeding  the  medium  acted  the  only  part 
which,  he  said,  was  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  perform,  viz., 
to  draw  the  slide  and  return  it  after  exposure.  After  placing  the 
shield  in  the  camera,  and  before  the  exposure  was  made,  he  did 
not  allow  the  medium  to  approach  the  camera,  but,  seating  him¬ 
self  in  a  chair  in  front  of  the  camera,  he  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  it 
and  directed  the  medium  to  expose  the  plate.  He  did  so,  and 
then  stepped  back  from  the  camera.  The  gentleman  then  took 
the  shield  into  the  dark-room  alone,  and  there  developed  the  pic¬ 
ture,  and,  much  to  his  astonishment,  there  was  a  second  image 
near  his  own  of  the  same  character  as  are  all  these  pictures  !” 

Mr.  Hull  told  all  this  without  any  remarks  thereon,  further  than 
that  he  had  implicit  confidence  in  his  friend  in  Boston,  and  that 
the  trick  must  be  well  managed  to  be  so  difficult  to  discover.  He 
gave  me  the  address  of  his  Boston  friend,  and  I  have  written  to 
him  on  the  subject. 

This  afternoon  I  called  on  Mr.  Broadbent,  and  asked  him  if  he 
had  seen  these  pictures,  tie  said  he  had,  and  believed  them  to  be 
made  by  some  of  the  usual  well-known  plans  of  producing  such 
effects  ;  and  stated  further  that  Dr.  Childs,  a  surgeon  of  repute  on 
Race-street,  had  a  large  number  of  them,  and  advised  my  calling 
on  the  Doctor.  I  did  so,  and  he  at  once  produced  several  card-picture 
albums  of  all  kinds  of  people.  Some  I  recognised  as  prominent 
men  :  several  were  of  Dr.  Childs  himself.  All  had  this  spirit 
accompaniment;  the  spirit  in  each  differing  in  every  respect  as 
far  as  age,  form,  &c.,  were  concerned,  but  all  alike  in  the  principal 
characteristics.  The  Doctor’s  story  was,  if  anything,  ahead  of  the 
one  Mr.  Hull  told  us.  Before  repeating  it,  however,  let  me  remark 
that  I  am  now  relating  only  what  has  been  told  to  me,  and  believed 
to  be  true  by  a  great  many  people  ;  hut,  for  my  own  part,  I  am 
very  sceptical  on  such  subjects,  having,  from  curiosity,  been  pre¬ 
sent  at  many  spiritual  circles,  as  they  are  called,  and  from  the 
vast  amount  of  silly  talk  then  heard,  and  said  to  have  come  from 
spirits  (who  when  they  inhabited  this  earth  had  better  sense),  I 
failed  to  gather  any  useful  information.  Having  seen  tco,  with 
sorrow,  many  minds  quite  strong  enough  for  the  ordinary  routine 
of  useful  life  quite  unhinged,  and  made  fit  inmates  for  the  lunatic 
asjdum,  I  have  tried  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  many  new,  and  said 
to  be  wonderful,  manifestations  generally  seen  by  some  one  else  than 
the  believing  relator.  This,  however,  has  been  so  much  talked 
about  that  1  would  be  a  faithless  historian  if  I  failed  to  give  an 
account  of  the  wonder,  just  as  the  story  of  the  Salem  witchcraft 
has  found  its  place  in  history. 


Dr.  Childs  said  he  had  desired  to  investigate  the  matter 
thoroughly,  and,  having  no  more  knowledge  of  the  photographic 
art  than  he  could  gather  from  the  Encyclopaedia,  he  applied  to 
various  practical  operators  here  and  elsewhere  for  information ; 
and  he  had  had  prepared  ghost-pictures  by  all  the  well-known 
processes.  Armed  with  these,  and  the  information  received  with 
them  from  their  makers,  he  wended  his  way  to  the  goodly  town 
of  Boston — where,  it  is  said, 

“What  they  don’t  know 
’Taint  hardly  worth  the  know’n”— 

he  found  this  medium  (I  have  forgotten  his  name)  very  willing 
to  give  him  every  opportunity  of  investigating  the  matter,  and,  as 
he  said,  earnest  himself  in  wishing  to  find  some  rational  solution 
of  the  mystery.  He  permitted  him  to  watch  him  in  all  his  manipu¬ 
lations  in  the  dark-room  and  out  of  it,  and  allowed  him  to  examine 
all  his  apparatus.  Dr.  Childs  showed  me  pictures  of  himself  made 
at  that  time,  and  while  he  and  several  friends  were  watching  the 
whole  process  from  the  plate-cleaning  to  the  fixing.  He  said, 
too,  that  he  had  taken  the  precaution  to  mark  each  plate  with  a 
diamond  before  it  was  used;  and  yet  on  each  is  this  spirit-friend, 
sometimes  near  and  sometimes  more  remote,  but  in  no  case  had  he 
been  able  to  recognise  in  the  image  any  former  friend  or  acquain¬ 
tance.  He  had,  however,  failed  in  toto  in  discovering  any  human 
agency  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  picture. 

Now,  as  to  the  pictures  themselves:  they  differ  very  materially 
from  anything  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  seen,  and  I  know  of  no  way 
of  imitating  them.  The  spirit  is  never  a  full-length  portrait ; 
always  the  bust  or  three-quarter  length,  and  yet  you  cannot  say 
positively  where  the  figure  disappears.  The  first  impression  on 
many  is  that  the  whole  figure  is  very  plain,  and  then  it  seems  not 
to  be  so  distinct  when  examined  in  detail.  I  have  not  seen  the 
negatives,  but  from  the  appearance  of  the  print  I  should  say  that, 
judging  from  the  general  whiteness  of  the  image,  the  “spirit” 
must  have  been  the  first  object  to  appear  in  developing  the  plate. 
The  features  are  not  at  all  distinct.  There  are  general  features 
pretty  well  marked,  but  in  all  parts,  except  the  very  intense  part 
of  the  face,  the  surrounding  objects  are  distinctly  seen  through  the 
image,  and  yet  there  is  none  of  that  clearness  of  definition  usual 
in  the  under-exposed  figure  in  ghost-pictures.  They  seem  very 
much  out  of  focus  when  they  stand  at  the  back  of  the  sitter  or  in 
front  of  the  sitter,  more  distinct  when  on  the  same  plane,  but  in  all 
cases  very  much  over-exposed;  and,  if  my  memory  serve  me  right, 
I  saw  none  to  the  left  hand  of  the  sitter — all  were  on  the  left  side 
of  the  picture,  i.e.,  to  the  right  hand  of  the  sitter. 

I  have  written  to  Boston  to  the  gentleman  who  gave  Mr.  Hull 
the  statement  as  related  to  us;  and  in  mentioning  his  name  to  Mr. 
Broadbent,  he  said  he  knew  him  as  an  able  photographer.  Dr. 
Childs  corroborated  the  story  as  told  to  Mr.  Hull,  stating  further 
that  the  medium  had  agreed  to  repeat  the  experiment  at  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  own  room ;  but  in  some  experiments  made  there  he  had 
failed  to  produce  the  effect,  and  he  (the  medium)  thought  that  his 
influence  had  not  been  sufficiently  long  in  connection  with  the 
chemicals. 

This  is  all  I  know  of  the  matter,  and  tell  it  as  a  Christmas  story 
of  the  marvellous  ;  but  I  would  add  that  the  believers  in  spiritual¬ 
ism  explain  the  matter  thus  : — Spirits  themselves  cannot  impress 
their  own  image  on  a  sensitive  plate,  but  they  can  mould  into  form 
some  of  those  higher  principles  of  matter;  and  this  matter,  although 
invisible  to  our  naked  eyes,  can  reflect  the  chemicals  rays  of  light, 
and  thus  impress  the  plate.  In  proof  of  this  they  instance  a  picture 
I  have  seen  at  Dr.  Childs’  of  a  lady  who  willed  a  figure  of  a  guitar 
to  be  in  her  hand,  and  lo !  the  spirit  of  a  guitar  came  at  her  bidding*, 
like  the  spirit  of  the  old  mail  coaches  in  the  story  told  by  Dickens. 
They  say  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  spirit  of  inanimate 
matter,  but  that  spirits  can  form  or  mould  their  images  at  will : 
hence  the  figures  seen  are,  in  all  cases,  merely  models  held  up 
before  the  camera  by  the  spirits,  not  real  portraits  of  the  spirits 
themselves ;  and  likewise  allege  that  the  spirits  see  the  likenesses 
in  the  memory  of  the  sitters.  How  well  Mr.  Bulwer  could  handle 
a  subject  like  this,  and  what  a  capital  “  strange  story  ”  he  could 
compose  from  these  marvels  !  Lest,  however,  I  should  trespass  still 
further  on  the  space  of  Tiie  British  Journal  of  Photography 
with  my  ghost-story,  I  wish  my  readers  a  happy  new  year. 
And  am,  with  due  regard,  COLEMAN  SELLERS. 


Photography  and  Matrimony. — The  Stamford  Mercury  recently 
contained  an  advertisement  inviting  ladies  to  send  their  photo¬ 
graphs  to  the  advertiser  with  a  view  to  a  matrimonial  engagement. 
Nearly  thirty  letters  were  forwarded  from  the  post-office  to  the 
private  address  of  the  advertiser  by  the  next  post. 
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S3?*  We  are  at  all  times  willing  to  assist  our  Correspondents  to  the 
utmost  of  our  ability,  but  we  can  only  do  so  through  the  medium 
of  the  Journal.  We  cannot  give  private  replies  except  to  personal 
friends. 


THE  ACTION  OF  BROMIDES  IN  COLLODION. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  for  the  1st  of  October,  18G2,  Mr.  Pontiug  and  “  An 
Amateur”  have  pointed  out  an  omission  on  my  part,  viz.,  the  constitution 
of  the  bath  employed  by  me.  In  a  subsequent  letter,  now  probably  in 
your  hands,  T  supplied  the  omission,  although  I  never  dreamt  that  any 
misapprehension  could  have  arisen:  for  I  believed  that  the  known  in¬ 
stability  of  all  other  than  nitric  acid  baths  caused  general  practice  to  be 
confined  to  the  latter. 

I  am,  however,  very  glad  in  being  able  to  furnish  proof  of  my  having 
used  only  a  nitric  acid  bath,  and  make  the  following  extract  from  a  letter 
of  two  cr  three  days  before  the  one  published  in  your  issue  of  the  15th  of 
September,  1862,  and  which  appeared  in  the  Photographic  News  of  the 
26th  of  September  last : — 

“The  constitution  of  tlie  nitrate  bath  is  no  unimportant  matter  in  experiments : 
one  abounding  with  acetate  of  silver  and  alcohol,  &e.,  is  the  ieast  desirable.  The  only 
one  admissible  is  a  pure  unadulterated  bath,  having  had  a  little  careful  working.  As 
the  question  of  fused  and  recrystallised  nitrate  of  silver  is  still  in  an  unsatisfactory  con- 
pition,  the  best  salt  from  respectable  dealers  will  answer.  And  ns  regards  organic  mat¬ 
ter  in  water,  let  the  liquid  be  cleared  by  light  ar.d  oxide,  and  we  shall  have  a  good  stable 
working  hath  rectified  with  nitric  acid  and  oxide.” 

Nowhere  have  I  alluded  to  an  acetic  bath  in  any  of  my  letters. 

I  am  somewhat  surprised  at  Mr.  Pouting  assuming  that  I  must  have 
used  an  acetic  acid  hath  in  my  experiments  because  they  were  opposed  to 
his  in  results  !  And  “  An  Amateur”  follows  suit;  while  neither  of  them 
has  laid  down  any  jirinciples  for  conducting  comparative  experiments  or 
cared  to  examine  mine  ! 

I  certainly  do  not  concur  with  Mr.  Ponting  that  bromide  in  a  nitric 
acid  bath  is  an  accelerator ;  and  that  the  nitric  acid  hath  will  not  answer 
for  iodised  collodion  which  must  he  worked  in  an  acetic  acid  or  acetate  of 
soda  bath.  I  will  point  out  Mr.  Ponting’s  error  in  his  experiments 
by-and-by. 

I  am  not  the  first  to  consider  a  nitric  acid  the  best  for  iodised  collodion. 
Mr.  Thomas,  of  Pall  Mall,  years  ago,  enunciated  the  superiority  of  the 
nitric  acid  bath  over  every  other,  and  he  made  no  distinction  between 
iodised  and  bromo-iodised  collodion.  Bromo-iodised  collodion  was  not 
much  used  then.  To  this  day  his  collodion  bottles  have  printed  wrappers 
describing  the  construction  of  his  normal  bath.  Another  able  advocate 
for  nitric  acid  in  the  hath  is  Mr.  Hockin :  vide  his  Photographic  Treatise, 
constantly  on  sale. 

A  reference  to  Mr.  Ponting’s  experiments  will  clearly  show  that  he  used 
a  quarter-drop  of  nitric  acid  to  the  ounce  of  bath.  An  excess  of  acid  will, 
as  is  well  known,  diminish  sensitiveness  and  otherwise  cause  injury  ;  and 
if  Air.  Ponting’s  iodiser  was  ripe,  th c  quarter-drop  of  nitric  acid  to  the 
ounce  was  too  much,  for  ripe  collodion  containing  cadmium  works  in  a 
batli  verging  on  neutrality.  Mr.  Ponting’s  acetic  acid  and  acetate  of  soda 
baths  were,  however,  only  faintly  or  apjrraximatcly  acid;  and.  conse¬ 
quently,  the  said  iodide  answered  better  with  them.  “The  hath  No.  1, 
with  acetic  acid  and  acetate  of  soda,  was  unmistakeahly  the  quickest  of 
the  three  ;  the  nitric  acid  bath,  No.  2,  being  very  slow.”  If  it  be  inquired 
how  this  nitric  acid  bath,  unsuited  to  the  iodiser  because  of  excess  of  acid, 
answered  for  the  Lromo-iodiscrs,  I  beg  to  observe  that  not  one  of  the 
bromo-iodisers  was  constituted  like  the  iodiser.  There  was  no  equality  of 
conditions.  Like  Mr.  Blanchard,  Mr.  Ponting  made  hut  one  solitary  ex¬ 
periment,  and  may  or  may  not  have  pitched  upon  each  collodion  in  its 
most  serviceable  condition. 

I  will  here  record  the  result  of  several  experiments  with  baths,  and  it  is 
in  tho  power  of  anybody  to  satisfy  himself  of  its  thorough  correctness. 

A  nitric  acid  hath  answers  the  best  with  cadmium  collodion,  or  collodion 
containing  cadmium,  ns  one  of  the  salts;  but  the  bath  must  wait  for  the 
r  fining  of  tho  collodion,  whether  iodised  or  bromo-iodised,  when  it  will 
"ivf  exquisite  negatives  free  from  spots  and  stains;  but  not  more  rapid 
results  than  those  attainable  with  the  same  collodion  in  acetic  acid,  acetate 
or  carbonate  of  soda  baths,  when  these  are  in  their  sensitive  conditions. 
Hut  the  nitric  arid  bath  is  supreme  in  stability,  i.e.,  it  is  rectifiable  and 
comparatively  under  control :  it  deteriorates  slowly. 

I  do  not,  however,  concur  with  any  one  in  the  use  of  the  nitric  acid 
hath  with  ammonium  and  potassium  collodions,  newly  iodised  and  bromo- 
iodised,  witli  those  salts,  or  in  their  sensitive  condition.  The  other 
baths  will  then  give  by  far  tho  better  negative.  When,  however,  the  said 
collodion  i .  deteriorating,  the  nitric  acid  bath  will  give  a  finer  detailed 
negative,  and  in  n  shorter  time. 

An  arctic  acid  bath  is,  in  its  first  stage  of  sensitiveness,  not  appre¬ 
ciably.  if  at  nil,  inferior  to  a  nitric  acid  bath  with  ripe  iodised  or  bromo- 
iodited  collodion ;  but  it.  is  less  stable  than  the  nitric  acid  hath,  and 
entirely  capricious.  It  deteriorates  much  sooner,  and  is  not  rectifiable. 

An  acetate  of  soda  bath,  in  its  best  state,  is  an  accelerator  of  collodion, 
however  iodised  or  bromo-iodised ;  but  it  is  very  capricious,  and  rapidly 
deteriorates.  I  do  not  know  how  to  rectify  it. 


A  carbonate  of  soda  bath  is  a  superior  accelerator ;  but  it  also  is  very 
unstable,  like  the  last.  In  its  sensitive  state,  however,  it  is  well  fitted  for 
instantaneous  work  with  ripe  iodised  or  bromo-iodised  collodion,  and  for 
iron  development.  The  collodion  to  ho  salted  with  ammonium  and 
cadmium. 

You  remark  : — “  The  suggestion  of  the  advantage  arising  from  the 
combination  of  the  bases  of  the  salts  employed  we  believe  sound  as 
regards  stability  of  the  conditions  of  the  collodion,  but  not  in  any  way 
as  respects  actual  sensitiveness.” 

To  show  that  the  combinations  of  salts  possess  different  degrees  of  sen¬ 
sitiveness  and  durability,  I  will  place  the  matter  in  the  following  light: — 

Very  sensitive  ammonium  and  potassium  collodions  can  be  made.  They 
are  indisputable  facts;  for  instantaneous  work  has  been  done  witli  them, 
as  with  cadmium  collodion,  or  with  collodion  salted  with  combinations  of 
salts.  But  they  are  so  capricious  as  to  make  them  a  source  of  trouble  is 
also  well  known ;  hence  cadmium  collodion  ranks  first  on  the  list  on  the 
score  of  stability.  Next  to  it  we  must  place  combinations  of  cadmium  and 
ammonium,  or  cadmium  ana.  potassium ;  their  order  being  regulated  by  the 
proportion  of  the  cadmium  present  in  each,  until  we  end  with  ammonium 
or  potassium  only.  Now  all  are  equally  sensitive. 

But,  for  all  practical  purposes,  how  do  matters  stand  ?  We  cannot  avail 
ourselves  of  each  in  its  best  condition  ;  we  cannot  at  will  give  to  each  the 
collodion  most  suitable  to  it ;  hut  we  may  at  all  times  succeed  in  getting  a 
collodion  fit  to  be  iodised  with  one  or  more  of  the  combinations,  and  we 
can  never  better  employ  a  collodion.  Any  collodion  fit  to  be  iodised  with 
potassium  or  ammonium  alone  will  admit  of  the  introduction  of  somo 
cadmium.  Any  collodion  fit  to  be  iodised  with  cadmium  only  will  admit 
of  any  combination  including  potassium  or  ammonium  (which  anybody 
may  ascertain  for  himself  in  a  moment)  being  employed  with  it, 
although  it  will  be  worthless  for  ammonium  or  potassium  alone. 
Any  such  collodion  will  therefore  be  the  best  to  experiment  with. 
Now  cadmium  glutinises  collodion,  and  attains  maximum  sensitive¬ 
ness  slowly,  and  it  deteriorates  slowly,  but  potassium  and  ammo¬ 
nium  liquify  collodion  :  they  attain  sensitiveness  quickly,  and  as  rapidly 
lose  it.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  effects  of  the  alkaline  salts 
upon  the  collodion  are  not  so  energetically  injurious  in  the  presence 
of  cadmium  as  when  employed  alone  ;  but  injurious  they  still  are  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  quantity,  and  are  comparatively  innocuous  when  their 
quantity  is  small.  1  should  therefore  conclude  that  the  smaller  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  of  the  alkaline  salts,  and  the  greater  that  of  cadmium,  the  less 
the  injury  to  the  collodion,  by  the  greater  glutinosity  opposed  to  the  liqui- 
faetion ;  the  greater  the  stability,  by  the  resistance  to  the  deteriorating 
effects  upon  the  collodion  ;  and  the  more  superior  the  ultimate  sensitive¬ 
ness,  by  the  time  given  to  attain  it.  Only  on  one  supposition  could  there  be  an 
equality  of  sensitiveness  in  all  combinations  with  any  given  collodion,  i.e., 
if  the  alkaline  and  acid  salts  were  known  to  sensitise  collodion  equally 
raqndly,  and  to  affect  it  identically  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case. 

“  An  Amateur  ’’  alludes  to  the  sale  of  an  iodised  collodion  possessing 
properties  hitherto^  attributed  as  peculiar  to  bromo-iodised  collodion.  I 
attribute  those  properties  to  the  combination  of  the  salts  used,  which  is 
the  pith  of  my  experiments.  Whenever  the  iodiser  is  compounded  of 
salts  identical  with  those  which  the  bromo-iodide  compared  with  it  pos¬ 
sesses  very  superior  results  are  obtained,  surpassing  tho  bromo-iodide, 
as  my  experiments  particularly  illustrate. 

As  illustrative  of  my  experiments,  let  me  recommend  everybody  to 
judge  for  himself,  as  follows  : — Take  a  collodion  of  reliable  quality  from 
a  good  maker,  iodise  it  with  cadmium  three  grains,  ammonium  one-and-a- 
half  to  two  grains ;  and  for  a  bromo-iodiser,  cadmium  three  grains, 
ammonium  half  to  one  grain,  brom.  ammonium  one  grain  to  one-and-a- 
half  grain.  Try  these  with  a  nitric  acid  bath  and  acetate  of  iron, 
from  time  to  time,  and  record  the  results — one  subject,  one  lens, 
one  hour  for  both  samples  being  understood.  When  the  bath  does 
not  work  satisfactorily  make  a  new  one.  Continue  the  experiments 
until  the  collodions  deteriorate.  A  comparison  of  the  recorded  results 
will  show  greater  durability  and  sensitiveness  in  the  iodiser.  Other 
experiments  may  be  made  with  different  proportions  or  bases  of  salts  (cad¬ 
mium  and  potassium),  reducing  or  increasing  the  quantity  of  bromide. 
The  results  will  be  as  those  stated  under  the  heads  A  to  D  of  my  first 
letter. 

I  will  give  a  few  hints  in  this  place  regarding  the  treatment  of  the 
nitric  acid  bath  for  the  above  experiments.  It  must  always  be  rectified  for 
the  bromo-iodiser,  and  it  will  then  answer  equally  as  well  for  its  correspond¬ 
ing  iodiser.  If  the  bath  were  rectified  for  the  iodiser,  precaution  would, 
perhaps,  not  always  prevent  a  possible  excess  to  the  hurt  of  the  bromo- 
iodiser,  especially  if  the  quantity  of  bromide  present  be  large,  when  this 
would  of  itself  be  a  weakness  and  retarder  of  sensitiveness  in  a  very 
marked  manner.  Taking  the  bromo-iodide,  then,  as  a  regulator,  and 
key  to  the  key,  is  not  wrong,  nor  need  the  plan  create  any  apprehension 
of  a  possible  deficiency  of  acid  for  the  iodiser  ;  for  with  any  given  collo¬ 
dion,  however  so  salted,  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  exactly  the  quantity  of 
nitric  acid  that  can  exist  in  excess,  or  be  deficient  in  a  bath,  without 
appreciable  injury  to  the  plate.  And  this  fact  meets  also  the  case  of  any 
accidental  excess  or  deficiency,  in  rectifying  the  bath  at  starting,  for  the 
bromo-iodide,  as  recommended.  And,  above  all,  when  we  refiect  that 
the  pair  iodiser  and  bromo-iodiser  to  be  compared  are  of  absolutely  identical 
constitution,  in  the  plain  collodion  used,  and  in  the  proportions  and  bases 
of  the  salts  used,  and  that  large  quantities  of  bromide  need  not  be  used ; 
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also  that  ripe  collodions ,  whether  iodised  or  bromo-iodised ,  work  in  a  bath 
verging  on  neutrality ,  the  condition  of  the  bath  in  question  is,  to  all 
practical ,  if  not  theoretical,  considerations,  also  admirably  adapted  to  both 
the  iodiser  anclbromo-iodiser  compared.  If  the  correctness  of  these  prin¬ 
ciples  be  concurred  in,  let  them  he  compared  with  those  adopted  by  Messrs. 
Blanchard  and  Ponting  in  the  treatment  of  their  baths  for  iodisers  and 
bromo-iodisers  not  similarly  and  identically  constituted. 

In  conclusion  I  beg  to  correct  what  appears  to  be  a  misapprehension 
in  your  editorial  article.  You  observe  that  “  he  (Mr.  Webb)  regards  the 
pure  iodides  as  decidedly  more  sensitive  than  any  of  the  combinations  of 
bromo-iodides.”  If  it  be  meant  here  that  I  regard  ammonium  or  potassium 
alone  as  decidedly  more  sensitive  than  any  combination  of  bromo-iodides, 
I  beg  to  say  that  I  consider  iodide  of  ammonium  or  iodide  of  potassium,  on 
the  one  hand,  superior  only  to  iodide  and  bromide  ammonium  combined, 
or  to  iodide  and  bromide  of  potassium  combined,  and  to  no  other  combina¬ 
tion ;  for  the  introduction  of  cadmium  into  a  combination  of  iodides 
and  bromo-iodides,  as  already  said  elsewhere,  and  concurred  in  by  you, 
confers  stability,  which  potassium  and  ammonium  alone  do  not  possess. 
Their  sensitiveness,  although  equal  to  that  attainable  by  any  other  salt, 
requires  peculiar  conditions,  and  is,  after  all,  unstable  and  capricious,  and 
therefore  of  not  much  practical  account.  But  I  consider  a  cadmium 
iodiser  superior  to  any  iodiser  or  bromo  iodiser,  because,  the  suitable  col¬ 
lodion  once  found,  we  get  the  maximum  sensitiveness  and  stability  attain¬ 
able.  Next  to  this  I  consider  an  iodiser  made  of  cadmium  and  ammonium, 
or  cadmium  and  potassium,  superior  to  any  bromo-iodiscr  compounded  of 
the  like  salts  and  like  proportions ;  so  that  an  iodiser,  not  ammonium  or 
potassium  or  magnesium ,  will  always  stand  above  any  bromo -iodiser. 

I  have  laboured  to  give  full  and  correct  information  regarding  the 
method  of  conducting  the  experiments  described  by  me ;  and  I  have, 
with  all  the  fairness  I  am  capable  of,  laid  down  principles  which  appear 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  same.  Although  my  experiments  overthrow 
the  popular  theory  that  bromides  are  accelerators  and  give  durability,  and 
show  to  what  the  apparent  acceleration  and  durability  are  due,  yet  I  no¬ 
where  condemn  the  use  of  bromides.  I  have  simply  endeavoured  to 
define  the  limits  within  which  their  legitimate  employment  exists  by 
establishing,  in  support  of  Mr.  Hardwich’s  opinion,  that  bromides  are 
retarders  or  drags. 

It  is  certain  that  the  use  of  bromides  is  attended  with  loss  of  sensi¬ 
tiveness — the  more  appreciable  as  the  quantity  is  large,  and  as  the  native 
sensitiveness  of  the  collodion  employed  is  inferior— -yet  its  presence  is 
very  desirable,  because  of  its  established  sensitiveness  to  coloured  light ; 
and  it  simply  remains  for  operators  to  regulate  the  quantity,  remember¬ 
ing  there  is  scarcely  a  subject  which  will  not  benefit  by  the  same.  But 
its  presence  will  be  sufficient  in  very  small  quantities,  recollecting  to  use 
an  iodiser  of  cadmium  and  ammonium,  as  giving  a  negative  clean,  vigorous, 
and  free  from  stains,  Ac.  There  are  conditions  of  chemicals  and  light 
which  will  make  it  difficult  to  wrork  with  cadmium  collodion  only  ;  but 
if  a  little  ammonium  be  added  as  an  iodide,  there  will  be  sufficient  of  the 
retarding  quality  conferred  to  restrain  and  bring  under  control  the 
requisite  sensitiveness  of  the  collodion.  But  it  is  by  no  means  necessary 
to  use  bromide,  and  above  all  in  large  quantities. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Meerut,  N.I.P.,  Dec.  10th,  1862.  AUGUSTUS  WEBB. 


THE  EXHIBITION  IN  SUFFOLK  STREET. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Will  you  kindly  permit  me  to  point  out  what  I  think  is  a  very 
great  mistake  in  the  management  of  the  Photographic  Society’s  Exhibi¬ 
tion. 

If — commercially  speaking — these  exhibitions  are  not  successful,  the 
good  they  do  for  the  art  itself  wall  be  neither  permanent  nor  thorough. 
The  fewer  the  visitors  the  fewer  the  purchasers  are  likely  to  prove  ;  and 
when  purchasers  are  scarce,  exhibitors  will  not  be  numerous.  More¬ 
over,  the  fear  of  photographic  exhibitions  becoming  things  of  the  past 
must  be  entertained  if  photographic  exhibitions  too  frequently  entail  a 
loss  upon  their  projectors. 

In  the  interests  of  photography,  therefore,  it  would  be  wise  to  protest 
against  the  continual  lack  of  novelty  displayed  in  photographic  exhibi¬ 
tions.  Pictures  that  have  become  familiar  to  the  public  gaze  in  the  shop 
windows  of  every  leading  London  thoroughfare — pictures  that  have  been 
exhibited  upon  the  walls  of  these  identical  exhibitions  year  after  year — 
pictures  that  have  been  sent  from  other  well-known  London  exhibitions — 
and  pictures  that  come  direct  from  long-exhibited  show-cases  at  the  doors 
of  professional  men,  are  not  likely  to  prove  particularly  attractive  to  a 
public  already  satiated  with  their  ever-recurring  presence. 

I  am  quite  familiar  with  the  efforts  which  the  Society’s  officers  once 
made  to  render  their  exhibitions  more  attractive  to  the  general  public  by 
excluding  these  tedious  interminable  positives  from  undying  negatives. 
I  am  no  less  familiar  with  the  foolish  apathy  and  shortsightedness  with 
which  photographers  declined  to  second  these  efforts  ;  and  I  also  know 
how  little  encouragement  such  efforts  received  in  other  popular  quarters. 
Still,  the  Society — as  represented  by  its  officials — should  have  stood  firm, 
and  have  spared  no  efforts  to  weed  out  from  their  collection  such  pictures 
as  I  have  already  indicated,  even  at  the  risk  of  foregoing  the  Exhibition 
for  that  year. 

Those  who  manage  similar  exhibitions  inform  me  that  it  is  not  enough 
if  they  just  cast  their  nets  of  advertisements  into  the  proper  element, 


and  indolently  wait  for  the  results  Providence  may  deign  to  send  them, 
fondly  believing  that  all  which  comes  to  such  nets  must  be  fish.  They 
must  themselves  play  the  parts  of  skilful  and  efficient  anglers,  familiar 
■with  all  the  ingenious  designs  of  their  craft,  and  all  the  famous  haunts 
of  the  identical  fish  it  is  most  important  and  profitable  to  catch. — I  am 
yours,  &c.,  .  R.  A.  S. 

P.S. — I  have  been  informed  that  very  many  excellent  photographs 
remain  unhung  for  want  of  room.  If  this  be  so,  where  are  the  screens 
which  are  usually  made  use  of  for  the  paintings,  and  for  which  there  is 
such  amide  space  in  the  centre  of  the  gallery?  One  of  these  -would  have 
served  to  display  quite  as  many  pictures  as  I  hear  were  received  over 
and  above  the  number  exhibited. 

[In  the  preceding  letter  there  is  sound  sense  in  some  of  the  remarks  ; 
but  we  must  admit,  also,  sound  without  sense  in  others  of  them.  Speci¬ 
mens  that  have  already  appeared  in  the  British  Department  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Exhibition  are  certainly  not  familiar  to  many  of  the  public,  and 
may  well  be  again  brought  before  them  in  a  place  where  they  can  be 
seen,  and  that  in  comfort.  There  are  some  old  acquaintances  (in  the 
portrait  department  especially)  which  we  think  have  been  admitted 
inadvertently  ;  but  by  far  the  majority  of  the  pictures  in  the  larger  room 
have  never  before  been  shown,  in  London  at  least.  We  should  not  dis¬ 
approve  a  little  more  firmness  in  the  Officers  of  the  Society  in  excluding 
what  is  not  adapted  for  exhibition  ;  but  their  leniency  is  probably  owino- 
to  their  courtesy,  which  is  unfairly  imposed  upon.  As  to  foregoing  the 
Exhibition  altogether,  we  do  not  see  how  that  could  well  be  done  after 
the  rooms  had  been  hired,  attendants  engaged,  &c.  We  also  sincerely 
trust  that  the  rooms  will  not  be  spoiled  by  erecting  the  hideous  screens, 
which  are  highly. objectionable  in  every  way;  and,  moreover,  we  are  in¬ 
formed  that  the  pictures  remaining  unhung  are  chiefly  those  which  were 
sent  in  so  unreasonably  late  that  it  was  simply  impossible  to  give  them 
a  place. — Ed.] 

LIFE-SIZE  PHOTOGRAPHS  ON  CANVAS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, —Permit  me  to  thank  you  for  my  New  Year’s  gift,  the  Almanac. 
It  is. quite  a  midtum  inparvo.  But,  Sir,  I  have  something  else  to  treat 
of,  viz.,  Photography  on  Canvas.  I  was  not  aware  that  it  was  considered 
so  very  wonderful  to  produce  photographs  on  canvas.  This  assertion  I 
make  advisedly,  in  spite  of  my  being  well  “posted  up”  in  photographic 
literature,  and  knowing  that  no  process  had  been  published  definitely  for 
that  great  desideratum  to  those  who,  like  myself,  earn  their  daily  bread 
at  their  easel ;  yet  I  supposed  that  any  one  really  in  want  of  having  their 
sketch  made  through  the.  agency  of  photography  had,  like  myself,  the 
means  of  so  accommodating  themselves. 

I  must  confess  I  felt  somewhat  astonished  when  I  read  that  that  scien¬ 
tific  operator,  M.  Claudet,  could  find  no  better  means  to  produce  Professor 
Faraday’s  portrait  for  the  International  Exhibition  than  simply  marking 
with  the  point  of  a  black  lead  pencil  the  amplified  outline  on  the  canvas3. 
The  plan,  however,  is  analogous  to  one  I  practised  in  days  of  yore,  when 
iodine  and  bromine  boxes  were  numerous,  and  the  fumes  of  metallic 
mercury  our  only  developer.  If  you  think  it  sufficiently  interesting  to 
your  readers,  I  will  give  details  of  the  plan  I  then  adopted  to  make°the 
genius  of  Daguerre  serve  my  purpose  for  producing  a  facsimile  outline 
on  painters’  canvas. 

A  Daguerreotype  portrait  having-been  taken  was  next  placed  in  front  of 
an  enlarging  camera— a  rough  contrivance  with  an  accordion  body,  the  ribs 
of  which  were  a  series  of  light  wooden  frames.  The  ground-glass  with¬ 
out  frame  was  inserted  in  grooves.  After  the  image  of  the  required  size 
had  been  focussed,  the  ground-glass  had  brushed  over  it  a  thin  coat  of 
linseed  oil ;  then,  with  a  hard  black  crayon,  the  enlarged  outline  was  gone 
over.  When  completed  the  ground-glass  was  removed  from  the  camera, 
and  placed  face  upwards  on  a  cushion  made  for  the  purpose.  Next  the 
canvas  was  placed  face  downwards  on  the  glass,  without  any  extra 
preparation.  This  being  done,  the  back  of  the  canvas  had  passed  over 
it  a  roller,  similar  to  the  ink  roller  used  by  printers.  On  removing 
the  canvas,  the  oiled  outline  of  the  ground-glass  was  found  trans¬ 
ferred  to  its  surface.  Your  able  correspondent,  M.  Lacan,  informed 
us,  in  the  last  Journal  issued  for  the  past  year,  that  M.  Disderi,  of 
Paris,  is  in  communication  with  an  American  for  the  right  to  employ 
his  invention,  a  process  for  the  production  of  amplified  photographs  on 
painters’  canvas.  Can  it  be  possible  that  so  talented  a  people  as  our 
Gallic  brethren  cannot  produce  photographs  on  canvas?  for,  judging  from 
M.  Lacan’s  letter,  M.  Disderi  calcu'ates  upon  doing  a  good  stroke  of 
business  with  the  photographers  of  France  by  producing  enlarged  pho¬ 
tographs  from  the  negatives  supplied  to  him  bj'-them.  1  was  glad  to  see 
Mr.  Lucas’s  announcement,  in  the  first  number  of  the  Journal  issued 
for  the  present  year,  that  he,  as  long  ago  as  March,  1859,  succeeded  in 
putting  prints  on  canvas.  I  have  no  doubt  M.  Lacan’s  letter  will  “  bring 
out”  many  who,  like  Mr.  Lucas,  have  been  contented  enough  to  do  the 
work  without  setting  themselves  up  for  “great  gains” — knowing,  too, 
that  they  run  the  great  risk  of  their  productions  being  made  to  “look 
small”  when  compared  with  those  of  our  photographic  Armstrongs  and 
Whitworths.  It  is  always  with  some  constraint  we  speak  of  our  own 
doings,  but  what  will  MM.  Lacan  and  Disderi  say  when  I  tell  them  that 
I  can  produce  enlarged  photographs  on  canvas  as  prepared  for  artists  to 
paint  on  in  oil  colours  up  to  any  given  size,  positively  as  large  as  the 
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largest  painting  in  the  National  Gallery.  Methinks,  Sir,  I  hear  you 
say  to  yourself— “  Why,  the  man  is  mad  !  the  thing  is  impossible!” 
You  will,  I  am  sure,  forgive  me  for  thus  anticipating  your  thoughts 
when  you  read  this  communication ;  but  I  not  only  make  the  assertion 
above,  but  also  that  I  can  operate  on  canvas  of  an  indefinite  size. 
There  is  now  in  my  painting-room  a  stretching-frame  eight  feet  long, 
and  which  was  originally  destined  for  the  International  Exhibition ; 
but  I  was  so  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  treatment  our  beautiful  art 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners  that  I  stopped  short,  and  did 
not  even  stretch  the  canvas  on  the  frame.  But  when  the  sun  sheds  its 
luminous  influence  a  few  hours  longer  per  diem  I  will  do  myself  the 
honour  of  forwarding  to  the  London  Exhibition  the  identical  frame  in 
question,  with  others  of  larger  and  smaller  sizes.  I  mean  to  be  distinctly 
understood  that  no  painted  subject  will  be  sent  unaccompanied  by  the  same 
subject  “untouched,”  or  rather,  enamelled  onl}*,  preparatory  to  paint¬ 
ing,  which  is  essential  for  their  preservation ;  and  I  guarantee  to  represent 
all  the  sharpness  and  half-tone  the  negative  possesses  ivitliout  the  aid  of 
the  solar  camera. 

In  1856  our  local  press— the  Plymouth  Journal,  the  Plymouth  Herald, 
and  the  Devonport  Independent — did  me  the  honour  of  calling  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  their  readers,  in  very  flattering  terms,  to  my  life-size  photographs 
on  canvas.  A  reference  to  their  files  would  find  my  assertion  corrobo¬ 
rated. 

Before  concluding  this  communication,  I  wish  to  assure  both  yourself 
and  your  readers  that  in  producing  such  colossal  photographs  there  is 
involved  no  new  theory,  either  in  optics  or  chemistry.  With  regard  to 
the  former,  Dallmeyer  triplets  are  all  and  everything  for  the  purpose.  Of 
the  latter,  speaking  figuratively,  I  am  but  an  humble  builder,  content  to 
raise  my  structure  using  only  the  materials  already  placed  at  my  disposal 
through  the  genius  of  that  very  eminent  architect  of  our  art,  I  mean  the 
illustrious  Talbot ;  for  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  photography  of  to-day 
is  but  based  upon  his  original  talent. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Cambridge  Street,  Plymouth,  Jan.  23rd,  1863.  H.  E.  PALMER. 

[We  shall  be  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  your  specimens) 
should  you  carry  out  your  expressed  intentions  of  sending  them  to 
London ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  our  readers  would  be  de¬ 
lighted  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  particulars  of  your  modus  operandi, 
should  you  be  induced  to  communicate  it.  Your  personal  remarks  are  so 
complimentary  that  we  omit  them,  but  shall  be  happy  to  comply  with 
your  request. — Ed.]  _ 

DEVELOPMENT  BY  AID  OF  AMMONIA. 

To  the  Editor. 

'  Sir, — In  The  British  Journal  op  Photography  for  the  1st  instant  it 
is  stated  that  “Mr.  Glover,  Major  Russell,  and  others  have  demonstrated 
that  ammonia  can  be  so  applied  as  to  exert  a  direct  developing  action  or 
set  free  forces,  otherwise  held  in  check,  that  possess  this  quality.” 

Now  I  beg  to  say  that  in  making  this  statement  you  seem  to  have  for¬ 
gotten  or  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  first  announcement  of  the  use  of 
ammonia  as  a  developing  agent  was  the  publication  of  my  letter  of  the 
2*3 rd  October,  1862,  in  the  Photographic  Neivs,  wherein  I  gave  an  account 
of  my  experiments. 

Major  Russell’s  experiments  were  with  ammonia  and  pyrogallic  acid 
mine  with  ammonia  alone  when  used  on  tannin  plates,  or  ammonia  and 
tannin  with  plates  prepared  by  the  Fothergill  and  other  dry  processes. 

Requesting  the  favour  of  the  insertion  of  this  letter  in  your  Journal 
at  your  earliest  convenience,  I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Dublin,  19th  January,  1863.  THOMAS  M.  LEAHY. 

P.S. — I  commenced  subscribing  to  The  British  Journal  op  Photo¬ 
graphy  on  the  1st  inst.,  and  was  much  surprised  at  Messrs.  M'Glashan 
and  Gill,  your  Dublin  agents,  refusing  to  give  the  accompanying  Almanac, 
stating  that  their  instructions  were  not  to  give  them  to  purchasers  of  the 
number  of  that  date,  except  they  were  subscribers  during  the  past  year. 

I  feel  convinced  that  this  course  was  not  such  as  you  intended  should 
be  adopted  ;  indeed  it  would  be  impolitic  to  do  so,  inasmuch  as  persons 
experiencing  the  value  of  the  Journal  for  twelve  months  would  require 
but  little  inducement  to  continue  it,  while  new  subscribers  would  feel 
aggrieved  at  the  distinction. 

[We  had  certainly  missed  taking  note  of  the  communication  to  which 
you  refer  in  the  preceding  letter — a  circumstance  that  is  not  surprising, 
for,  apart  from  its  having  been  “  stale  news  ”  to  us  when  we  saw  the  letter 
(if  wo  did  see  it),  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  bear  in  mind  matters  of  mere 
correspondence  in  the  pages  of  other  journals  than  that  over  which  we 
preside ;  but  we  have  referred  to  the  pages  of  the  Photographic  News, 
and  not  without  some  trouble  and  much  loss  of  time  have  found  your 
letter  in  the  number  published  on  the  7th  of  November,  1862,  though 
with  the  date  you  quote  appended,  intimating,  we  presume,  its  having 
been  written  on  that  day.  You  will  find,  however,  on  reference  to  our 
last  volume,  that  Mr.  Glover’s  communication,  which  had  been  in  our 
possession  for  a  fortnight  (at  least)  previously  to  its  publication,  appeared 
in  our  number  for  October  ls£,  1862,  and  was  consequently  before  the 
public  for  twenty-three  days  ere  your  letter  was  written,  and  for  up¬ 
wards  of  five  iveelis  before  your  letter  was  published.  But  this  is  not  all, 
for  Major  Russell’s  communication,  which  appeared  in  this  Journal  on 
the  15th  of  November,  was  also  in  type  before  we  could  have  seen  your 
letter.  We  think  wo  have  shown  clearly  that  you  are  in  error  in  sup¬ 


posing  that  you  were  the  first  to  announce  the  developing  property  of 
ammonia  upon  dry  plates,  and  to  excuse  our  inadvertence  in  not  having 
made  any  memorandum  of  your  contribution  to  the  pages  of  our  contem¬ 
porary. 

We  are  obliged  for  the  postscript  of  your  letter,  to  which  we  append 
our  publisher’s  reply,  our  department  being  confined  exclusively  to  the 
editorial  duties,  and  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  business  of  the  Journal. 
— Ed.]  - 

***  An  Almanac  accompanied  every  copy  of  this  Journal  issued  on  the 
1st  of  January.  Similar  complaints  had  reached  me  from  Dublin 
previously,  and  from  an  explanation  received  from  the  Agents  I  find  they 
acted  under  a  misapprehension  of  my  intentions.  I  presume  Mr.  Leahy 
applied  for  the  Journal  and  Almanac  at  the  date  of  publication,  and 
therefore  was  entitled  to  the  Almanac  ;  but  throughout  the  year,  casual 
purchasers  of  the  1st  January  number  cannot  expect  to  be  supplied  with 
Almanacs  gratis.  The  work  is  now  on  sale  at  a  nominal  charge  of  3d. 
In  the  present  instance,  as  in  the  others,  I  shall  be  glad  to  rectify  the 
Agents’  error  by  forwarding  a  copy  of  the  Almanac  to  Mr.  Leahy,  on 
being  favoured  with  his  address. — The  Publisher. 


A  NEGATIVE  PATIENT. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — As  the  Photographic  Physician,  I  write  to  consult  you  on  behalf 
of  a  child  of  mine,  two  months  old.  It  is  a  scion  of  the  wet  process,  in 
whose  early  moments  the  well-known  creamy  bloom  of  its  cheeks 
betokened  a  course  of  health  that  delighted  its  parents’  heart  and  eyes 
to  behold.  Its  latent  qualities  were  developed  in  process  of  time  by 
that  exemplary  tonic  the  sulphate  of  iron,  and  all  appearances  of  its 
biliousness  removed  by  a  careful  application  (external  of  course)  of 
K.Cy.  His  skin  having  been  thoroughly  cleansed  and  dried  in  the  usual 
way,  in  order  to  preserve  so  delicate  a  complexion,  we  applied  some  of 
Burfield  and  Rouch’s  shellac  varnish  as  a  kalydor  to  enhance  his  beauty. 
All  went  well  for  about  six  weeks,  when  the  poor  thing’s  complexion 
became  freckled  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  gradually  assumed,  by  re¬ 
flected  light,  a  whiteness  of  appearance  very  similar  to  the  effects  caused 
by  what,  in  our  Pharmacopceia,  is  called  “alabastrine  solution.”  I  need 
scarcely  tell  you  that  these  early  symptoms  of  disease  have  been  very 
distressing  to  me,  and  now  that  they  have  become  really  alarming,  I  write 
for  your  advice,  lest,  by  longer  neglect,  I  might  be  trangressing  the  duty 
I  owe  to  one  who  bears  so  marked  a  resemblance  to  a  lady  friend. 

Hoping  by  the  1st  proximo  to  receive  a  prescription  from  you, — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  J.  C.  BROWNE,  M.A. 

P.S. — Have  you  tried,  and  if  so,  what  do  you  think  of  Dr.  Sutton’s 
new  patent  albumenised  plaister? 

[It  is  difficult  to  judge  of  the  diagnosis  without  an  interview  with  the 
patient ;  but,  were  it  not  for  the  description  of  the  eruption  presenting  a 
white  appearance  by  reflected  light,  we  should  suppose  it  to  be  photo¬ 
graphic  small-pox,  brought  on  by  reposing  in  damp  sheets  (of  paper) 
which  had  been  steeped  in  a  caustic  solution.  Tb  drop  badinage,  we 
should,  but  for  the  colour  of  the  freckles,  imagine  that  you  had  been  too 
hasty  in  applying  your  sensitised  paper  for  printing,  especially  if  you 
have  been  using  plain  paper — that  is  to  say,  not  albumenised.  If  this  bo 
so,  we  fear  there  is  no  remedy  :  if  not,  we  should  like  to  see  a  proof  from 
the  negative. 

With  regard  to  the  patent  paper,  we  have  not  tried  it;  but  we 
certainly  approve  the  principle,  and  think  it  calculated  to  be  beneficial. 
Possibly  by  its  use  we  may  eventually  be  enabled  to  get  rid  of  albumen 
for  printing  upon  altogether,  without  loss  of  the  advantages  for  which  it 
is  at  present  retained. — Ed.] 

EDINBURGH  CHEMISTRY  versus  LONDON  CHEMISTRY. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — What  on  earth  was  there  in  a  letter  which,  under  the  foregoing 
heading,  I  asked  you  to  insert  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography 
that  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  News  should,  in  reply  to  one  of  his 
convenient  correspondents  (in  this  case  “Argus")  show  his  teeth,  as  if  I 
had  said  a  word  about  him  ?  Because  I  ask  an  explanation  about  some  seri¬ 
ous  errors  which  I  found  in  a  photographic  almanac,  does  he  think  I  charge 
him  with  incompetence  ?  If  the  shoe  fit,  let  him  by  all  means  put  it  on  ; 
but  why  apply  such  a  flower  of  speech  as  “  spite  ”  to  my  motive  in  cor¬ 
recting  what  I  believed  was  grave  error ?  Was  it  not  error?  He  him¬ 
self  admits  it.  It  may  be  very  convenient  for  him  to  saddle  the  blame 
on  the  printer  ;  but  he  must  allow  me  to  say  that  the  blunders  to  which  I 
alluded  were  not  printers’  errors — those  I  left  unnoticed,  else  would  I  have 
stated  that  the  very  closing  formula — that  of  tartaric  acid — instead  of 
being  C4  Ha  05  +  HC,  should  have  been  C4  H2  Ob  +  HO.  The 
errors  to  which  I  called  attention  were  of  graver  import.  Besides,  in  a 
work  which,  as  its  preface  informs  us,  is  intended  as  a  complete  epitome 
for  constant  inference  both  for  the  amateur  and  the  professional,  why 
should  there  be  even  any  printers’  errors,  especially  in  a  table  requiring 
such  peculiar  care  in  compiling?  A  table  of  chemical  formulee  won’t 
stand,  to  be  compiled  in  a  haphazard  manner ;  and  if  the  one  in  question 
— which  I  see  is  a  too  faithful  reprint,  in  this  respect,  of  the  similar 
almanac  of  last  year— is  made  to  undergo  a  revision  before  next  year’s 
issue,  or  a  future  edition  of  this  one,  good  will  have  resulted  from  the 
strictures  of— Yours,  &c.,  Ag  0,  NO..  ■ 

Edinburgh ,  Jan .  23th,  1863. 
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APPLICATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  MEDICINE  &  SURGERY. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Will  you  permit  me,  through  your  columns,  to  proffer  a  request 
to  photographers,  both  professional  and  amateur,  which  needs  but  ayery 
few  words  of  explanation  in  order  to  ensure,  I  trust,  a  ready  compliance 
from  all  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  assist.  The  records  preserved  by 
medical  practitioners  of  their  cases,  and  of  the  success  of  treatment  or 
of  operations,  are  of  immense  value  to  the  community ;  for  the  expe¬ 
rience  thus  stored  up  supplies  the  materials  from  which  intelligence  sifts 
out  the  knowledge  that  saves  life.  JBut  for  such  exactly-kept  records, 
medicine  and  surgery  would  no  more  have  advanced  than  would  any 
other  science,  photography  included,  supposing  each  man  had  kept,  to 
himself  all  that  his  own  work  taught  him.  And  the  great  science  which 
teaches  how  life  may  be  saved  or  disease  averted  is  as  it  is  only 
because  it  represents  the  accumulated  experience  of  many  generations  of 
workers,  “  still  achieving,”  applying  what  they  know,  yet  still  garnering 
with  laborious  exactness  in  order  that  others  may  yet  know  more.  And 
so  it  follows  that  photography  has  been  of  great  service  in  medicine  and 
surgery,  as  affording  a  ready  and  cheap  means  of  recording  the  appear¬ 
ances  presented  under  conditions  of  disease,  the  results  of  operations, 
the  effects  of  deformity,  and  many  other  things  which  may  hereafter 
help  the  attainment  of  that  high  purpose,  the  relief  of  suffering  humanity. 

It  has  been  recently  determined  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Medical 
and  Chirurgical  Society  to  add  to  their  extensive  library  a  collection  of 
photographs  of  subjects  of  professional  interest,  on  the  importance  of 
which  I  need  not  further  dwell.  I  believe  that  many  photographers 
possess  negatives  which  would  greatly  assist  the  objects  with  which  this 
important  collection  is  now  being  made ;  and  I  ask  space  in  your  columns 
to  request  that  they  will  favour  me  with  unmounted  prints  of  such  sub¬ 
jects  to  add  to  the  numbers  already  contributed.  These  will  be  most 
convenient ;  but  positives,  stereographs,  and  enlargements  of  microscopi¬ 
cal  photographs  will  all  be  most  acceptable,  if  referring  to  professional 
subjects. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

HENRY  G.  WRIGHT,  M.D. 

23,  Somerset  Street ,  Portman  Square,  W.,  Jan.  12,  1863. 

[The  above  communication  arrived  just  as  we  were  going  to  press  with 
our  last  number.  The  cause  for  which  Dr.  Wright  pleads  commends 
itself  so  strongly,  that  any  special  advocacy  on  our  part  would  be  a  work 
of  supererogation. — Ed.] 

AN  AMATEUR’S  DIFFICULTIES, 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Pardon  the  liberty  I  have  taken  in  thus  faddressing  you  ; 
but  seeing  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  how  kind 
you  are  in  answering  other  “Novices,”  I  make  bold,  therefore,  to 
write.  I  have,  from  time  to  time,  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
money  in  the  pleasure  and  practice  of  photography ;  as  yet,  however, 
I  have  never  obtained  a  better  picture  than  the  one  now  sent  you.  I 
have  no  place  for  the  building  of  a  glass-room  ;  but  I  have  just  had  made 
a  large  frame  nine  feet  in  height,  nine  feet  wide,  with  two  wings — 
in  fact  an  immense  folding  clothes  rail.  Could  you  tell  me  what  to 
cover  the  top  with?  Also,  what  colour  of  canvas  I  ought  to  have  upon 
each  wing?  I  have  used  *  *’s  collodion,  but  I  have  a  fancy  for 

*  *’s  bromo-iodised.  Could  I  use  it  for  views  and  cartes  de  visite  as 
well?  Do  you  consider  it  really  good?  And  will  it  keep  good  a  long 
time  in  its  iodised  state,  as  Mr.  *  *  says  it  will  ? 

Trusting  that  you  will  give  me  replies, — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  D. 

January  15  th,  1863. 

[Helping  our  friends  out  of  the  “  Slough  of  Despond  ”  is  simply  a  part 
of  our  ordinary  duty  ;  and  no  apologies  are  needed  for  seeking  our  aid, 
which  is  always  cheerfully  accorded.  You  ought  to  be  able  to  do  very 
well  with  such  a  screen  as  you  describe  without  a  glass-room.  Cover 
the  top  with  stout  unbleached  calico,  and  turn  hack  one  of  the  two  wings 
according  to  the  side  on  which  the  light  falls,  having  the  other  to  shade 
the  darker  side.  A  blue  colour  is  good  to  paint  the  wings  in  order  to 
roduce  slight  reflected  light  upon  the  shaded  side,  and  thus  avoid 
ardness  of  effect.  *  *’s  collodion  is  very  good,  is  applicable  to  both 

3rour  purposes,  and  will  keep  good  even  when  iodised  for  some  time. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  specimen  received.  It  has  several  faults 
easily  amended.  It  is  under-exposed  and  over-developed  for  such  a 
subject  (a  lady  in  deep  mourning  dress) .  An  iron  developer  would  be  best 
to  use,  the  contrast  between  lights  and  shades  being  exaggerated  in  your 
negative.  It  is  lighted  by  too  direct  a  light,  thus  causing  flatness  of 
effect  by  the  absence  of  all  shadow.  You  should  cause  the  light  to  fall 
obliquely  from  one  side  or  other  according  to  circumstances.  Lastly,  the 
composition  is  defective — 'the  curtain  in  the  background  forming  ugly 
lines  with  the  figure  of  the  sitter,  and  the  table  with  the  flagon  or 
ornamental  pitcher  thereon  is  entirely  out  of  place,  having  no  connection 
whatever  with  the  rest  of  the  subject,  and  distracting  the  attention  from 
the  portrait.  Such  accessories  are  to  be  very  sparingly  emploj  ed,  and 
then  only  with  some  definite  object  in  view,  which,  in  the  present  state 
of  your  art-knowledge,  you  are  scarcely  likely  to  understand ;  you  had 
better,  therefore,  avoid  them  altogether. — Ed.] 


PHOTOLITHOGRAPHY,  &c. 

To  the  Editor. 

Dear  Sir,' — May  I  be  permitted  to  lay  before  you  a  few  suggestions  as 
to  the  variety  of  uses  of  photolithography,  commercially  considered. 
For  instance,  an  author  may  illustrate  his  own  work  by  drawing  large 
pen-and-ink  sketches  and  having  them  reduced.  There  are  many  ladies 
and  gentlemen  very  clever  with  their  pencil  who  would  be  glad  to  have 
a  few  copies  of  their  drawings  to  distribute,  at  a  trifling  cost,  amongst 
their  friends.  Teachers  of  drawing,  at  present,  are  compelled  to  multiply 
copies  as  lessons  for  their  pupils  by  hand :  they  will  be  glad  to  be  relieved 
from  such  labour  by  photolithography.  The  value  of  this  process  to  the 
lithographer  is  also  very  great.  Every  scrap  of  ornament  he  can  lay 
hold  of  will  be  put  aside  carefully,  and  be  quite  as  valuable  as  an 
engraved  plate,  and  more  so,  as  the  transfer  can  be  made  of  any  size  to 
suit  the  purpose  intended.  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  art  is  of  greater 
value  to  the  commercial  world  than  photography  itself.  We  want  good 
transfer  paper.  I  have  found  Russian  glue  better  than  Nelson’s  gelatine  : 
the  former  does  not  wash  away  with  fine  lines  so  much  with  the  weak 
light  we  have  at  present  as  the  latter.  There  is  no  doubt  that  great 
improvements  will  be  made.  I  am,  at  present,  very  much  troubled  with 
my  negatives  for  this  process.  A  little  while  since  I  got  good  negatives 
intensified  with  bichloride  of  mercury  and  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia ; 
but  lately  the  negative  goes  away  in  white  patches  as  soon  as  the  hydro¬ 
sulphate  of  ammonia  is  washed  off.  Can  you  assist  me  in  this  ? — l  am, 
yours,  &c.,  GEO.  A.  DEAN. 

P.S. — I  would  like  it  to  be  understood  that  portions  of  many  pictures 
may  be  cut  out  and  put  together  to  form  one,  if  it  were  desirable.  Can 
you  inform  me  if  a  photograph  that  is  copyright  should  have  a  register 
mark  upon  it,  in  order  for  it  to  be  seen  that  it  ought  not  to  be  copied  ? 

[We  believe  the  principal  point  to  attend  to  in  avoiding  the  loss  of  the 
film  is  to  use  a  collodion  of  an  adherent  character.  The  admixture  of  a 
little  gum  water  with  your  solutions  will  probably  assist  you ;  and 
certainly,  if,  after  washing  and  before  drying,  you  apply  a  coating  of 
albumen,  you  will  often  preserve  a  film  from  leaving  the  glass  during 
the  operation  of  drying.  The  appendage  of  any  intimation  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  copyright  is  not,  we  believe,  compulsory ;  but  we  think  it 
decidedly  advantageous  to  the  proprietor  to  make  it.  We 
should  advise  the  use  of  an  impressed  stamp,  thus — 
quoting  the  number  of  the  register.  This  could  be  cut  in 
a  die  of  very  small  size  and  might  be  made  ornamental  in 
design.— Ed.] 

SENSITISED  PLATES  AND  THE  CUSTOM  HOUSE. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — In  your  Almanac  for  this  year  (for  which  valuable  present  allow 
me  sincerely  to  thank  you)  a  suggestion  has  been  thrown  out  as  to  the 
way  of  avoiding  any  injury  to  sensitive  plates  while  passing  the  ordeal 
of  the  foreign  custom-houses. 

This  suggestion  certainly  has  the  merit  of  simplicity ;  but,  besides  the 
necessary  expenditure  in  new  boxes  which  it  involves,  there  are  other 
difficulties  in  the  way  which  your  contributor  doubtless  did  not  contem¬ 
plate.  Foreign  custom-house  officials  are  a  very  different  race  from 
English  ones;  and  all  who  have  travelled  on  the  Continent  know  how  rigid 
a  search  is  instituted  by  them.  I  think  it,  therefore,  highly  probable  that 
Messieurs  les  Douaniers,  though  installment pries,  might,  unless  the  intend¬ 
ing  photographer  spoke  very  good  French  and  could  thoroughly  explain 
the  matter,  insist  upon  opening  every  package,  as  they  kindly  did  for 
Mr.  Cramb  when  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines. 

A  thorough  discussion  of  the  matter  at  the  approaching  meetings  of 
the  societies  would  doubtless  lead  to  a  good  suggestion  from  some  one ; 
and,  when  suggested,  there  are  so  many  photographers  in  high  places 
that  I  should  not  apprehend  that  any  difficulties  would  be  interposed  by 
either  of  the  Governments,  French  or  English. 

My  own  idea  is  that,  if  the  matter  were  seriously  taken  in  hand,  it 
would  be  easy  to  obtain  permission  from  the  French  Government  that 
all  boxes  legibty  marked  “  Plaques  Photographiques ”  should  be  examined 
in  a  dark  closet,  by  the  light  of  a  non-actinic  lantern,  which  would  be 
willingly  provided  by  English  photographers.  However,  I  only  throw 
out  the  idea  as  material  for  discussion,  and  whatever  means  may  be 
adopted,  shall  feel  extremely  grateful  to  all  those  who  facilitate  the  next 
photographic  trip  of  your  constant  reader,  BINOCULAR. 


Legitimacy  of  Photographic  Colouring. — Sarsfield  Taylor 
points  out,  in  a  note  to  his  translation  of  Mtkim^e’s  work  on  oil 
painting,  that  “  Sir  Joshua  generally  made  out  his  shapes,  as  well 
as  the  lights  and  shadows  of  his  heads,  in  little  more  than  blue, 
black,  and  white,”  and  painted  over  that.  In  the  recently  pub¬ 
lished  life  of  Etty  it  is  remarked  that  he  painted  in  the  same  way, 
and  all  the  old  masters  including  Titian,  adopted  precisely  the 
same  mode  of  procedure.  In  the  face  of  such  evidence  it  is  strange 
to  hear  artist-painters  denying  the  possibility  of  painting  well  over 
a  photograph  in  consequence  of  the  darkness  of  the  shadows, 
unless  they  intend  such  remarks  merely  for  the  misleading  of  the 
ignorant,  and  the  injury  of  photographers  and  photographic  portrait 
painters. 


|  Copyright. 
Registered. 
[  No. — , 
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AM  SWEES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

***  Labouring  under  an  embarras  de  richesses  of  important  matter,  the 
Publisher  has  given  several  extra  pages  in  the  present  number;  notwith¬ 
standing  which,  interesting  papers  by  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Wall,  Mr.  Glover, 
and  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Traquair’s  admirable  paper  On  the  Position  of 
Photography  as  a  Fine  Art,  have  to  be  left  over  till  our  next  issue. 

A.  P. — Declined  with  thanks. 

J.  Johnson  (Birmingham.)— In  our  next. 

R.  A.,  Locust,  Hypo. — Too  late  for  reply  in  the  present  number. 

T.  H.  C. — Thanks  for  the  corrections  in  the  report  of  the  piracy  case. 

F.  W.  Bannister  (Carlisle);  Ai.onzo  G.  Grant  (Nottingham). — Re¬ 
ceived.  Will  have  attention  in  our  next. 

Jas.  Lovell  — Your  question  is  one  for  a  lawyer :  our  opinion  would  not 
be  of  any  value  on  the  point. 

Graph o. — Make  a  saturated  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  in  a  mixture 
of  water  one  ounce,  chloride  of  iron  half-a-drachm. 

Oran. — The  suggestion  you  offer  has  more  than  once  been  under  consider¬ 
ation  ;  but  if  not  done  well  it  would  be  worse  than  useless,  and  the  right  man 
is  not  at  the  moment  forthcoming. 

L.  F. — You  have  omitted  all  mention  ofsensitiser  in  your  collodion.  Surely 
you  have  not  been  using  plain  collodion  and  expecting  to  get  a  picture !  If  so, 
that  will  of  course  explain  your  mishap. 

Amateur,  W.  B. — The  first  two  and  the  last  names  on  your  list  are  the  best. 
For  portrait  and  card- lenses  either  will  supply  you  with  what  you  require  of 
first-rate  character.  For  landscape  lenses  we  prefer  the  last-named  maker. 

H.  (Liverpool).— We  gave  the  instructions  for  which  you  are  asking  in  one 
of  the  early  volumes  of  this  Journal.  Perhaps  if  you  were  to  call  at  the  office 
of  the  Publisher  you  might  procure  a  copy ;  if  not,  we  will  try  and  help  you  as 
soon  as  we  can  spare  the  space. 

Tyro. — You  will  find  full  particulars  in  an  early  volume  of  this  Journal 
(then  designated  The  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photographic  Journal),  No.  22, 
_  age  245,  published  15th  November,  1857.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  you 
instructions  in  this  column  for  doing  what  you  desire. 

New  Subscrib  er. — We  fear  you  cannot  procure  a  copy  of  the  last  volume, 
for  we  were  lately  informed  by  the  Publisher  that,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
he  had  but  two  or  three  copies  of  the  several  numbers  in  stock.  The  number 
for  1st  January.  18C3,  is  also  exhausted,  but  it  is  being  reprinted. 

C.  M.  P.—^The  card-portraits  received  are  of  moderate  merit — not  inartistic, 
but  containing  some  inappropriate  adjuncts,  and  scarcely  up  to  the  mark  in 
manipulation.  We  presume  you  are  an  amateur,  and  that  they  are  your  own 
handiwork,  though  you  do  not  say  so  ;  but  if  you  are  inquiring  with  a  view  to 
professional  work,  there  are  two  or  three  hints  we  could  give  that  might  be 
useful  to  you,  though  of  but  little  moment  to  an  amateur. 

Rosa.— Not  at  all  unlady-like  to  pursue  the  black  art.  We  know  many 
ladies  who  do  so,  and  who  excel  in  it.  Witness  also  the  number  of  lady  exhibi¬ 
tors  in  the  present  Exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  in  Suffolk  Street, 
Pall  Mall,  London.  With  a  little  care  there  is  no  need  to  black  your  fingers — 
much!  The  Manual  by  Bland  and  Co.  will,  no  doubt,  give  you  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  you  require.  If  you  are  at  a  standstill  on  any  point  we  shall  be  most 
happy  to  afford  you  such  assistance  as  we  can. 

H.  V.  R. — Condy’s  fluid  removes  all  organic  matter  from  water,  but  not 
chlorides:  hence,  if  you  employ  pump  water  for  making  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  there  will  be  a  cloudy  precipitate  formed.  But  this  is  not  at  all  detrimen¬ 
tal  if  filtered  out  or  it  be  allowed  to  subside;  whereas  the  organic  matter,  if  left 
in  the  water,  would  be  fatal  to  the  production  of  a  first-rate  bath.  Of  the  three 
kinds  of  collodion  named  in  your  note  we  are  only  practically  familiar  with 
that  designated  as  No.  3,  and  that  is  very  good,  and  adapted  for  all  your 
requirements.  No.  1,  also,  we  have  reason  to  believe  to  be  excellent.  No.  2 
we  know  merely  by  name. 

•  S.  O.  L. — The  specimens  received  are  very  fairly  printed.  No.  6  would  have 
been  better  if  printed  somewhat  deeper,  and  Nos.  5  and  7  would  have  worked 
better  if  the  paper  had  been  sensitised  upon  a  stronger  nitrate  of  silver  bath, 
the  negatives  having  been  fully  exposed.  We  have,  however,  no  hesitation  in 
pronouncing  your  work  to  be  quite  fit  for  professional  purposes.  Printing  upon 
a  large  scale  leaves  a  very  fair  profit,  if  the  proper  precautions  are  taken  to 
recover  the  waste  ;  but  when  undertaken  upon  a  small  scale  there  is  but  a  sorry 
livelihood  to  be  made.  The  fact  is  that  it  requires  three  operators  at  least  to 
work  economically,  as  sensitising,  exposing,  and  washing  off  the  free  nitrate  of 
silver  ought  to  proceed  almost  simultaneously  to  make  it  profitable ;  for  by 
working  thus  three  persons  will  get  through  nine  times  as  much  work  as  one. 
Still  one  person  can,  by  care  and  management,  make  a  living  at  the  work,  though 
but  a  poor  one. 

Ebonite. — 1.  A  bath  for  “instantaneous”  work  requires  to  be  frequently 
renewed,  but  how  frequently  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  :  it  depends  chiefly  upon 
the  number  of  plates  that  have  been  sensitised  in  it  and  on  the  temperature,  the 
accumulation  of  ether  and  alcohol  deteriorating  the  exquisite  sensitiveness  to 
some  extent.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  bath  is  still  fit  for  ordinary  rapid  work 

_ not  quite  instantaneous. — 2.  For  formulae  we  cannot  refer  you  to  better  than 

England's  or  Blanchard’s.  See  the  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac ,  page 
57  °  Journal,  Vol.  IX.,  pages  143,  196,  and  379. — 3.  We  have  had  no  practical 
experience  with  ebonite  ;  but  believe  it  has  no  injurious  action  on  the  nitrate 

bath. _ 4.  We  have  seen  both  negatives  and  positives,  of  stereoscopic  size,  by 

the  plain  washed  collodion  ;  but  they  were  not,  in  our  opinion,  equal  to  those 
by  the  tannin  process,  though  certainly  good. — 5.  A  thick  glass  plate  (with  a 
hard  wooden  roller)  is  sometimes  used  for  burnishing  photographs ;  but 
economy,  not  efficiency,  is  the  motive.  You  had  much  better  procure  a  steel  one. 
The  dealer  you  name  last  is  not  a  manufacturer,  but  a  very  upright  tradesman, 
and  you  can  depend  upon  his  representations. 

W.  Daniels. — 1.  Your  card-portraits  are  not  quite  satisfactory.  The  sitter 
is  too  near  to  the  background  ;  the  table  is  much  too  insignificant,  and  partly 
hidden  by  the  curtain,  which  is  incongruous  with  its  use  ;  and  the  lens  does  not 
appear  to  possess  nearly  sufficient  defining  power — otherwise  there  is  not  much 
amiss.  The  pose  is  not  bad,  but  a  shade  more  of  exposure  for  gentlemen  would 
be  better  :  they  generally  require  longer  time  than  ladies. — 2.  It  is  a  nice  ques¬ 
tion  about  the  propriety  of  copying  a  card-portrait  at  the  request  of  the  original. 
Legally  you  may  d#  it,  if  it  be  not  registered. — 3.  We  believethepictureto  which 


you  allude  was  one  by  a  distinguished  amateur,  and  if  we  are  correct  in  our 
supposition  it  is  probably  procurable;  we  will,  however,  endeavour  to  ascertain 
for  you. — 4.  Stick  to  your  nitric  acid  for  cleaning  your  glasses  in  preference  to 
anything  else.  The  salt  you  name  is  easily  procurable  in  London,  and  probably 
at  most  druggists  ;  but  we  cannot  recommend  you  to  adopt  its  use  in  preference 
to  your  present  practice. — 5.  The  Photographic  Exhibition  will  probably  remain 
open  till  the  middle  of  March.  You  can  obtain  admission  on  payment  of  one 
shilling. 

W.  B.  —  The  time  consumed  in  replying  to  correspondents  through  the 
Journal  is  very  great.  We  should  never  get  through  our  work  were  we  to 
undertake  to  reply  privately,  or  in  your  case  we  should  have  been  inclined  to 
waive  our  rule.  We  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  differ  from  the  opinion  that 
has  been  expressed  on  the  specimens  (which  we  have  returned  in  the  envelope, 
as  requested) — not  that  they  show  deficiency  of  some  skill,  but  there  are  far 
too  many  faults  to  allow  of  your  being  employed  professionally  as  yet.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  perceive  enough  skill  to  enable  us  to  encourage  you  to  go  on 
with  a  full  expectation  that  ere  long  you  will  rectify  the  present  errors,  which 
we  will  endeavour  to  point  out.  Your  lens  will  do  to  practice  with  ;  but  it  is 
only  of  a  third-rate  quality,  and  the  landscape  portion  scarcely  so  high  in  the 
scale  as  that.  The  landscape  is  very  much  under-exposed  and  over-developed, 
and  hard  without  being  “sharp.”  The  theatrical  portrait  possesses  the  same 
fault  of  exposure,  &c. ;  but,  in  addition,  it  is  all  cut  of  focus — it  is  atrocious. 
The  other  large  portrait  is  fairly  “in  focus,”  but  badly  lighted,  there  being  no 
shade  on  either  side,  and  the  sitter  very  awkwardly  posed — all  in  angles.  Thecard- 
portraits  of  the  gentlemen  have  similar  faults  of  pose:  the  ladies  are  decidedly 
better,  though  the  single  sitting  one  looks  as  if  she  had  doubled  her  fists  ready 
for  fighting,  and  is  placed  too  directly  facing  the  camera.  Being  taken  out  of 
doors  without  screens,  there  is  no  shade  to  give  roundness  except  what  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  top  light,  which  is  highly  objectionable,  throwing  ugly  shaclows 
under  the  eyes  and  noses  of  the  sitters— in  fact,  casting  shadows  where  they  are 
wanted  to  be  absent,  and  leaving  them  out  where  they  should  be  present. 
Lastly:  leafy  backgrounds  are  bad  as  a  rule;  they  are  much  too  spotty  in 
appearance — that  one  with  the  lady  above  alluded  to  being  least  objectionable. 
Avoid  these  errors,  and  always  have  the  light  more  on  one  side  than  the  other 
of  your  sitters,  and  you  will  much  improve  your  work.  Your  manipulation 
does  not  seam  to  be  amiss  generally. 

Arthur. — The  size  of  the  figure  in  a  carte-dc-visile  portrait  must  depend 
upon  the  fancy  of  the  sitter  or  operator.  Of  course  it  would  be  competent  for 
every  photographer  to  adopt  an  uniform  scale ;  but  there  are  many  reasons  why 
they  are  not  likely  to  do  so  as  a  body.  For  instance,  those  who  are  fond  of 
introducing  elaborate  landscape  backgrounds  usually  take  the  figures  on  a 
smaller  scale  than  those  who  employ  plain  backgrounds.  Again :  some  ope¬ 
rators  are  constrained  to  take  the  figures  on  a  rather  larger  scale  than  they 
desire,  in  consequence  of  contracted  space  in  the  operating-room  preventing 
their  placing  the  camera  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  sitter.  When  a  table 
or  a  chair  is  introduced,  the  actual  scale  of  size  is  comparatively  unimportant, 
as  these  articles  of  furniture,  being  pretty  uniform  in  height,  always  act  as 
measures  of  size ;  but  we  have  heard  of  some  accommodating  photographers 
who  keep  a  set  of  dwarfed  furniture  in  order  to  enlarge  the  apparent  size  of 
those  sitters  who  fancy  themselves  too  short  for  elegance,  and  are  ambitious  of 
appearing  taller  in  their  portraits — an  ingenious  arrangement,  certainly,  and 
affording  another  reason  why  your  views  of  an  uniform  standard  are  not  likely 
to  find  universal  acceptance.  Were  we  called  upon  to  propose  a  general  stan¬ 
dard  of  height,  we  should  say  place  your  camera  so  that  a  rod  six  feet  in  height 
would  show  just  three  inches  high  on  the  focussing  screen.  This  would  cause 
people  of  average  height  to  appear  about  two  and  three-quarter  inches  long  in 
the  card-pictures,  which,  is  one  of  the  sizes  quoted  in  Mr.  Ross’s  table  of  dis¬ 
tances  for  his  quick-acting  card  lenses,  and  which  we  extract : — 

“  The  following  table,  showing  the  greatest  distance  required  between  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  the  focussing-screen  to  produce  figures  two  and  three-quarter  inches  and 
three  inches  with  each  of  the  lenses  (the  standard  being  six  feet),  is  given  as  a 
guide  to  photographers  in  their  selection  of  a  lens  suitable  for  the  length  of 
their  operating-room : — 

For  2$  inches.  For  3  inches. 

No.  1  lens .  14  feet .  13|  feet. 

No.  2  lens .  16  feet .  14|  feet. 

No.  3  lens .  20  feet .  18^  feet.” 


!§igr  All  Editorial  Communications,  Books  for  Review,  &c.,  should 
be  forwarded  to  the  Editor ,  GEORGE  SHADBOLT,  2,  Upper  Hornsey 
Eise,  London,  N. 

All  Advertisements  and  Letters  on  the  Business  of  this  Journal 
to  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher,  32,  Castle  Street,  Liverpool. 


NOTICE.- Orders  for  this  Journal  sent  through  Provincial  Booksellers  to  their 
London  Correspondents,  ought  to  ensure  its  delivery  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  on  the  day  of  publication.  The  London  Wholesale  Agents  are  E. 
MARLBOROUGH  &  Co.,  4,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  E.C.— When  any  difficulty  is  ex¬ 
perienced  in  so  procuring  it  punctually,  the  orders  should  be  sent  direct  to  the 
Publisher,  32,  Castle  Street,  Liverpool. 
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Coagulation  of  Albumen. — Some  of  our  readers  will,  no 
doubt,  remember  that  we  had  occasion  to  make  a  few  remarks 
on  this  subject  towards  the  close  of  our  last  volume  (p.  462). 
We  now  allude  to  it  not  with  any  idea  of  renewing  the  con¬ 
troversy  then  existing  collaterally  therewith,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  the  accuracy  or  otherwise  of  certain  propositions 
advocated  and  maintained  by  the  editor  of  a  contemporary  and 
one  of  his  correspondents,  in  opposition  to  certain  others  held  by 
ourselves  and  one  of  our  contributors.  The  immediate  cause 
of  our  now  referring  to  the  question  is  an  article  which  appeared 
at  p.  47  of  our  last  number,  by  MM.  Davanne  and  Girard,  the 
well-known  French  photographers  and  chemists,  which  article 
wall  be  found  highly  interesting  to  those  who  have  given  much 
attention  to  the  subject. 

It  has  been  contended  by  one  or  both  of  our  opponents  that 
albumen,  in  contact  with  nitrate  of  silver  and  some  other  metal¬ 
lic  salts,  does  not  undergo  coagulation,  but  merely  combination 
with  the  metallic  base.  We,  on  the  contrary,  maintained  that 
there  was  no  evidence  to  show  that  coagulation  did  not  come 
1  about  contemporaneously  with  combination,  and  cited  several 
authorities  in  support  of  this  view.  We  now  find  two  more 
supporters  in  the  French  gentlemen  whose  article  appeared  in 
our  last  number.  But  this  is  not  all;  for  they  also  go  into 
another  phase  of  the  question,  which  has  disturbed  the  equani¬ 
mity  of  our  antagonist,  Mr.  George  Price — we  mean  that  of 
the  amount  of  albuminate  of  silver,  in  comparison  with  the 
chloride,  produced  upon  a  piece  of  positive  photographic  paper 
on  being  sensitised  on  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath.  Possibly, 
as  this  gentleman  objects  to  “experiments  in  a  test-tube,”  as 
being  “unable  to  afford  information  upon  the  causes  of  fading 
of  photographs,”  he  may  be  disinclined  to  recognise  their  im¬ 
portance  on  the  other  branch  of  the  question  ;  but  wre  fancy  that 
others  will  not  concur  in  such  a  view. 

MM.  Davanne  and  Girard  show  clearly  that  the  amount  of 
tlm  silver  base  which  unites  with  a  given  quantity  of  albumen 
differs  according  to  the  degree  of  concentration  of  the  silver 
i  solution.  We  are  not  at  all  surprised  at  this  circumstance  ; 
j  for,  apart  from  the  little-known— or,  rather,  many  unknown — 
phenomena  connected  with  organic  chemistry,  there  is  no  reason 
wdiy  albumen  (supposing  its  atomic  weight  to  be  positively 
j  known — a  doubtful  supposition)  should  not  unite  with  metallic 
bases  in  multiple  proportions,  as  is  the  case  with  many  of  the 
inorganic  substances — an  idea  apparently  altogether  ignored  by 
I  Mr.  Price.  But  there  is  also  another  possible  view  of  the 
!  phenomenon.  In  the  complex  reactions  which  occur  with 
organic  substances,  is  it  altogether  impossible  that  some  law 
may  exist  similar  to  that  which  governs  the  solubility  of  certain 
|  salts  in  solutions  of  others  allied  thereto — e.g.  of  iodide  of  silver 
in  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  which  every  photographer  is 
aware  depends  for  amount  of  solubility  on  concentration  of  the 
solvent,  and  not  on  its  absolute  quantity.  We  do  not  advance 
this  view  as  a  deliberate  opinion  at  which  we  have  arrived,  but 
.  merely  as  a  suggestion  worth  consideration.  It  is  clear  that 
the  combining  equivalent  of  albumen  is  not  absolutely  known ; 


i  and  we  have  now  reliable  evidence  that,  when  in  contact  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  it  forms  compounds  containing  different  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  metallic  base.  We  presume,  then,  that  the 
safest  plan  will  be  to  discard  all  preconceived  notions  relative  to 
this  subject,  and  begin  anew  our  investigations,  in  order  to 
elucidate  it  if  possible. 

Award  of  Medals. — Our  readers  are  most  of  them  fully 
aware  that  we  do  not  advocate  the  principle  of  presenting  medals 
to  exhibitors  at  our  photographic  exhibitions.  We  believe  it  to  be 
inherently  fallacious,  and  not  conducive  to  progress  ;  nay  more, 
we  have  reason  to  know  that  some  of  the  recipients  of  medals 
have,  ere  now,  regarded  the  presentation  of  them  rather  in  the 
light  of  “bitter  pills  ”  which  they  had  to  swallow  with  as  good 
a  grace  as  possible,  knowing  that  the  intention  of  the  donors 
wns  to  confer  honour.  It  has  been  asserted  by  some  that  the 
prospect  of  a  prize  medal  adds  a  stimulus  to  exhibitors,  prompt¬ 
ing  them  to  send  contributions ;  but  we  very  much  doubt  the 
truth  of  this  opinion,  and  we  are  satisfied  that,  if  a  stimulus  be 
advisable,  a  better  one  would  be  found  in  the  selection  of  one 
or  more  pictures,  copies  of  which  might  be  ordered  from  the 
producers  for  distribution  amongst  the  members  of  the  Society. 
This  would  be  equally  complimentary  and  satisfactory  to  those 
whose  works  might  be  selected,  and  far  more  so  to  the  members 
of  the  Society.  In  fact,  we  regard  the  presentation  of  medals 
in  connection  with  works  of  art  as  a  sheer  waste  of  the  funds  of 
any  photographic  or  other  art  society. 

Having  again  recorded  our  protest  against  the  principle,  we 
now  turn  to  a  consideration  of  the  methods  adopted  in  selecting 
works  for  recognition ;  and  here  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
aggravating  a  vicious  principle  by  an  injudicious  mode  of  ap¬ 
plying  it,  or  of  nearly  neutralising  its  bad  effects  by  tact  and 
skill.  Six  medals  have  just  been  awarded  by  the  Council  of 
the  Photographic  Society  (London),  full  particulars  of  which 
will  be  found  in  our  report  of  the  last  general  meeting  of  the 
Society;  and  we  are  bound  to  add  that  the  course  pursued  by 
the  Council  was  the  most  judicious  one  possible  (being  already 
pledged  to  award  medals),  the  delicate  task  of  selection  having 
been  entrusted  to  two  gentlemen  well  fitted  to  perform  that 
function,  and  altogether  unobjectionable,  viz.,  Mr.  Joseph 
Durham  and  Mr.  Boger  Fenton — the  former  a  sculptor  of 
deservedly  high  reputation,  the  latter  too  wrell  known  amongst 
photographers  to  need  any  introduction.  Lastly,  the  selection 
of  works — the  producers  of  wdiich  are  to  be  honoured — has 
been  made,  as  perfectly  as  the  somewhat  difficult  circumstances 
would  allowT,  as  follows  : — 

Fortliebestportrait  or  portraits . M.  Claudet. 

,,  ,,  landscape  or  landscapes  ...Mr.  Francis  Bedford. 

„  ,,  instantaneous  picture  or 

pictures  . Lt.-Col.  Stuart  Wortley. 

,,  ,,  contribution  by  an  amateur. Lady  Hawarden. 

,,  ,,  composition  picture  from 

life . Mr.  II.  P.  Bobiuson. 

„  „  reproduction . Mr.  Thurston  Thompson. 
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Ifc  will  be  at  once  perceived  that  the  preceding  have  all  been 
indicated  by  us  as  pre-eminent  in  our  first  notice  of  the  Exhi¬ 
bition  in  our  number  of  the  15  th  January  ;  therefore  we  are 
not  likely  to  quarrel  with  the  selections.  But  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  original  programme  was  faulty  in  some  respects  ;  for 
instance,  in  drawing  a  distinction  between  professionals  and 
amateurs,  and  to  a  slight  extent  with  reference  to  “  instan¬ 
taneous”  pictures.  For  example,  an  amateur  might  have  pro¬ 
duced  the  best  landscape ,  which  might  also  have  been  the  best 
instantaneous  picture ;  hence,  if  the  programme  were  strictly 
followed,  he  would  have  been  entitled  to  three  medals  for  it. 
In  the  case  before  us,  are  we  intended  to  assume  that  Lady 
Hawarden  is  considered  to  be  a  better  amateur  photographer 
than  Lieut.-Col.  Stuart  Wortley?  We  do  not  dispute  this 
decision,  if  such  it  be  ;  but  we  should  like  to  know  whether 
this  was  the  intention  of  the  judges.  Lady  Hawarden’s  studies 
are  quite  as  admirable  in  their  way  as  Col.  Wortley’s  of  their 
kind. 

Again,  with  regard  to  the  landscapes :  so  many  are  excellent 
that  one  cannot  help  regretting  there  were  not  half-a-dozen 
more  medals  for  distribution ;  but  of  this  we  are  assured  that 
no  one  will  question  the  propriety  of  one  having  been  conferred 
upon  Mr.  Bedford,  whose  productions  are  always  so  perfect  in 
execution  as  well  as  tasteful  in  selection. 

By  the  way,  if  Lady  Hawarden’s  “  studies  ”  had  been  pre¬ 
sented  as  “portraits,”  we  have  some  doubt  whether  she  would 
not  have  been  entitled  to  the  medal  for  that  branch  of  the  art. 

In  the  preceding  remarks  we  have  not  for  a  moment  con¬ 
templated  taking  the  slightest  exception  to  the  selection  of  the 
judges,  but  have  been  merely  illustrating  some  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  with  which  they  had,  or  might  have  had,  to  grapple. 

Caution. — In  our  last  issue,  under  the  head  of  “Notes  of 
the  Month,”  reference  was  made  to  a  contemplated  Exhibition 
at  Nottingham.  We  have  since  received  a  communication  from 
one  of  the  projectors,  complaining  of  some  damaging  remarks 
in  the  pages  of  our  contemporary,  the  Photographic  News,  and 
seeking  our  aid  to  neutralise  them.  This,  of  course,  led  us  to 
make  inquiries  into  the  bona  jides  of  the  projectors  ;  and,  from 
information  we  have  obtained  from  most  reliable  sources,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  urgently  warning  exhibitors  against  having 
anything  whatever  to  do  with  the  matter,  which,  though  we 
declined  the  proposed  honour  (!)  of  being  appointed  a  juror  for 
awarding  the  prizes,  was  put  before  us  in  so  plausible  a  manner 
that  we  inadvertently  gave  publicity  to  the  intended  scheme, 
which  we  certainly  should  not  have  done  had  we  then  possessed 
the  knowledge  since  obtained. 


ON  INSTANTANEOUS  PHOTOGRAPHY.* 

By  Lieut.-Col.  Stuart  Wortley. 

I  SHALL  begin  by  mentioning  that,  in  the  short  paper  I  am  about 
to  read  to  you,  I  shall  avoid  as  much  as  possible  entering  into 
details  of  manipulation,  &c.,  all  practical  men  having  their  own 
way  of  working. 

I  may,  however,  start  by  impressing  upon  every  one  the  absolute 
necessity  of  clean  plates,  both  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  marks  in 
the  original  negative  and  to  guard  as  much  as  possible  against 
loosening  of  the  film  during  the  intensification.  The  collodion  I 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  is  very  alcoholic,  the  following 
being  the  proportions : — 

Ether  . . .  1  ounce. 

Alcohol,  802  .  2J  ,, 

Iodide  of  lithium  . .  15  grains. 

Bromide  of  lithium  .  6£  ,, 

Or  rather  more  than  double  alcohol  to  ether;  between  four  and  five 
grains  of  iodide  and  two  grains  of  bromide  to  the  ounce  of  collodion. 
The  pyroxyline  is  first  steeped  in  the  iodo-bromised  alcohol,  and 
the  ether  then  added.  The  quantity  of  collodion  varies  very 
much  in  different  samples.  I  thus  obtain  a  very  fluid  collodion, 
which  I  find  a  great  advantage  in  coating  large  plates  where  a 
very  even  film  is  required,  and  in  all  instantaneous  pictures  where 
there  is  much  sky. 

*  Read  at  a  Meeting  of  the  London  Photographic  Society,  Feb.  3rd,  1863. 


The  utmost  precautions  must  be  used  to  avoid  streaks,  spots, 
or  stains  of  any  kind.  This  is  one  of  the  great  difficulties  of 
working  out  of  doors.  I  have  lost  many  good  negatives  by 
accidental  spots  from  dust,  and  such  unavoidable  causes. 

The  silver  bath  is  made  from  Stevens  and  Williams’s  pure  recrys¬ 
tallised  nitrate  of  silver,  thirty-five  grains  to  the  ounce.  I  iodise 
by  leaving  a  couple  of  coated  plates  in  the  bath  for  several  hours. 

I  then  find  it  necessary  to  add  from  two  to  three  drops  of  pure 
nitric  acid  to  the  ounce  of  bath.  The  more  bromide  in  the 
collodion,  the  more  nitric  acid,  I  find,  is  required  in  the  bath.  I 
leave  the  plate  rather  longer  in  the  bath  than  I  should  were  I 
using  simply  iodised  collodion,  as  I  find  the  maximum  of  sensitive¬ 
ness  takes  longer  to  produce  with  a  collodion  containing  much 
bromide  than  with  a  simple  iodised  or  lightly  bromised  collodion. 

I  drain  very  carefully,  and  place  blotting-paper  all  along  the 
bottom  of  the  plate  when  in  the  slide. 

My  pictures  in  the  Exhibition  are  taken  tvith  Dallmeyer’s  triplet 
lenses,  and  usually  with  full  aperture, — necessarily  so  when  facing 
the  sun,  as  any  diaphragm  in  the  lens  produces  rings  on  the  plate, 
when  the  sun  shines  into  the  lens. 

My  developer  I  make  as  follows : — 

Sulphate  of  iron .  20  ounces. 

Distilled  water  .  120  „ 

Dissolve. 

Acetate  of  lead  .  £  ounce. 

Water  .  5  ounces. 

Dissolve. 

Mix  the  above  solutions,  and  when  the  precipitate  has  all  settled, 
decant  off  very  carefully.  Add 

Formic  acid  .  5  ounces. 

Acetic  ether  .  \\  „ 

Nitric  ether  .  1£  „ 

This  I  keep  as  a  stock  solution,  and  filter  off  as  much  as  I  require 
for  use  at  a  time,  adding  acetic  acid  in  proportion,  according  to  the 
temperature  of  the  weather  and  the  class  of  picture  required.  The 
developer  should  move  freely  over  the  plate,  and  should  remain  on 
the  plate  some  seconds  before  any  sign  of  the  picture  appears.  As 
the  acid  loses  its  restraining  power  the  iron  acts,  and  the  result  is 
a  simultaneous  action  over  the  whole  plate,  and  the  picture  flashes 
out  all  at  once.  You  will  have  noted  that  the  developer  is  a  very 
powerful  one,  and  I  use  a  very  liberal  amount  of  acetic  acid  as  a 
restraint  to  the  energetic  action  of  the  iron  and  formic  acid. 

I  keep  the  developer  on  the  film  till  I  have  obtained  the  neces¬ 
sary  detail,  and  then,  washing  the  plate  very  thoroughly,  bring  it 
home  in  a  proved  box,  to  be  fixed  in  the  evening  with  a  weak  solu¬ 
tion  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  (Many  of  my  negatives  were  taken 
in  Italy,  and  brought  home,  after  fixing,  for  the  intensification  to 
be  done  in  England.)  The  edges  of  the  plate  must  be  carefully 
varnished,  and  the  film  moistened  with  distilled  water.  A  satu¬ 
rated  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  is  then  poured  on,  and 
poured  off  as  soon  as  the  film  has  taken  the  proper  colour,  on 
which,  after  a  good  washing,  a  five-grain  solution  of  iodide  of  am¬ 
monium  in  water  is  poured  on  and  off  till  the  desired  depth  is 
attained.  I  then  use  two  solutions,  composed  as  follows : — 

1.  Pyrogallic  acid  .  12  grains. 

Water .  1  ounce. 

2.  Citric  acid  .  50  grains. 

Nitrate  of  silver  .  10  „ 

Water .  1  ounce. 

Pour  a  few  drops  of  No.  2  into  No.  1,  and  pour  on  and  off.  The 
negative  can  now  be  made  to  assume  any  depth  you  may  require. 

If  you  have  a  negative  from  which  you  desire  to  print  vignettes, 
keep  the  negative  tolerably  transparent.  If  you  intend  to  print 
your  negative  to  the  edges,  see  that  it  has  force  conjoined  with 
softness.  Many  a  negative  which  is  too  transparent  to  give  an 
effective  print  if  printed  to  the  edges  will  give  a  beautiful  vignette. 

Every  one  should  print  from  their  own  negatives.  Taste  and 
knowledge  are  shown  as  much  in  the  printing  as  in  the  production 
of  the  negative.  Many  amateurs  who  produce  moderate  negatives 
send  them  to  professional  photographers  to  print,  and  thus  obtain 
the  taste  and  talent  of  another  man  in  the  production  of  the  pic- 
tures,  which  they  then  speak  of  as  their  own.  This  is  not,  in  my 
opinion,  at  all  right,  as  the  printer  certainly  deserves  to  share  the 
credit  of  the  finished  picture. 

I  use,  for  printing,  a  silver  bath  of  100  grains  to  the  ounce  of 
water,  acidified  with  citric  acid;  and  use  as  a  toning-bath  a  solution 
of  chloride  of  gold  and  phosphate  of  soda,  of  which  I  keep  a  large 
quantity  in  stock,  and  prefer  to  use  some  weeks  old.  I  fix  in  fresh 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  mount  the  finished  picture  with  fresh 
starch. 
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ON  THE  MANIPULATION,  DEVELOPING,  AND  INTENSI¬ 
FYING  OF  NEGATIVES.* 

By  Jambs  Ewing. 

In  looking  over  the  papers  read  before  the  members  of  the  late 
and  present  Society,  it  is  a  strange  fact  that  we  have  never  dis¬ 
cussed  the  above  important  divisions  of  our  chemically  pictorial 
vocation,  although,  in  point  of  routine,  they  should  have  had  pre¬ 
cedence  of  our  papers  on  printing*,  toning,  &c. ;  but  should  the  dis¬ 
quisition  on  the  heads  proposed  for  your  consideration  on  this 
occasion  prove  as  successful  in  eliminating  general  good  to  the 
profession  as  discussions  on  some  of  the  papers  previously  read,  we 
shall  not  be  sorry  in  passing  the  evening  conversing  together. 

The  enthusiasm  arising  from  the  beauty  and  wonder  excited  in 
the  versatile  French  mind,  and  indeed  that  of  the  world,  by  the 
introduction  of  the  Daguerreotype  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  in 
Paris,  by  M.  Arago,  had  not  yet  reached  its  acme  before  the  cele¬ 
brated  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  had  forwarded,  for  the  inspection  of  the 
members  of  that  august  assembly,  bis  sun-made  calotypes.  Dingy 
they  might  be  compared  with  the  brilliant  Daguerreotype,  but  rich 
in  that  promise  M.  Biot  almost  prophetically  conjectured  when  he 
predicted  that  from  those  murky  shades,  with  certain  modifications, 
should  yet  spring  the  beautiful  pictures  of  to-day. 

Whilst  admitting  the  beauty  of  the  Daguerreotype,  its  salient 
points  could  not  be  hid:  these  were  principally  the  dangers  atten¬ 
dant  on  the  accumulation  of  plates,  &c.,  used  in  the  mounting  of 
the  pictures  ;  the  inconvenience  of  binding  them  into  a  suitable 
form  for  publication  or  other  art-purpose  ;  as  also  the  objectionable 
reversal  of  the  image.  The  calotype  then  first  presented  to  the 
photographer  a  medium  by  which  be  could  produce  in  a  “kind  of 
a  way”  copies  from  bis  first  impression.  But  whilst  it  pointed  at 
the  possibility  of  overcoming*  the  difficulty  it  did  not  entirely  suc¬ 
ceed;  and,  until  the  introduction  of  albumen  and  collodion  on 
glass,  nothing  of  a  presentable  photograph  on  paper  could  be 
obtained. 

On  the  adaptation  of  Mr.  Talbot,  however*,  depended  our  after¬ 
success  in  the  production  of  the  negative,  his  task  being  to  im¬ 
pregnate  paper  with  the  salts  of  the  elementary  substances  used 
by  Daguerre  in  the  production  of  bis  image,  viz.,  iodine  and  silver. 
The  formation  of  a  negative  on  such  paper  is  the  high  honour  due 
to  Mr.  Talbot,  but  not  for  the  discovery  of  the  latent  image  or 
agent  for  the  development  thereof :  to  give  that  gentleman  such 
honours  would  be  gratuitously  bestowing  on  him  that  esteem  which 
legitimately  belongs  to  others,  though  to  Mr.  Talbot  are  we  really 
indebted  for  our  first  approach  to  the  negative.  But  it  is  still  a 
1  nice  question,  which  must  be  decided  sooner  or  later,  whether 
Niepce  or  Daguerre  first  produced  by  a  lengthened  exposure  an 
apparent  image  on  a  sensitive  surface,  which  by  a  shorter  ex¬ 
posure  was  capable  of  holding  the  image  invisible  till  developed 
by  some  other  agent;  or,  in  other  words,  how  was  the  latent 
image  discovered? 

After  the  introduction  of  glass  and  collodion,  we  must  remem¬ 
ber  the  many  difficulties  we  bad  to  encounter  in  producing  the 
negatives,  the  great  feat  being  bow  to  intensify  the  positive.  In  a 
paper  read  by  Mr.  Brown  before  the  old  Society,  and  one  by  myself, 
On  the  Positive  Process,  we  glanced  at  the  obstacles  the  amateur 
and  professional  had  to  contend  with  in  their  pursuit  of  the  art,  as 
also  the  introduction  of  the  different  formulae  by  which  we  arrived 
at  the  production  of  good  pictures  on  glass ;  but  whilst  we  were 
practising  successfully  and  openly  the  glass  process,  we  were  at 
the  same  time  quietly  studying  bow  to  intensify.  I  remember  our 
old  Daguerreotype  mercury  boxes  being  converted  into  furnaces  for 
the  fuming  of  the  positive  with  sulphur,  just  as  the  milliner’s  girl 
introduces  her  idol  straw  bonnet  to  be  whitened ;  only  ours  was 
the  reverse  process :  it  was  with  intent  to  blacken  our  idol.  Having 
i  glanced  at  the  discovery  and  discoverer  of  the  negative  and  posi¬ 
tive  from  the  negative  on  paper,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  re¬ 
mark  that,  in  an  art  like  ours,  where  so  many  differing  points  are 
as  it  were  brought  to  a  focus,  individual  effort,  much  as  it  may 
j overcome,  is  brought  to  a  stand  still;  and  he  who  would  prove  a 
I  practical  and  successful  photographer  must  not  work  alone,  but, 
by  a  methodical  arrangement,  so  harmonise  all  those  points  in¬ 
volved  in  the  art  that,  step  by  step,  each  particular  part  of  the 
process  shall  be  executed  with  that  precision  and  care  which  pho-  j 
tography  demands — the  neglect  of  which,  in  the  slightest  instance,  | 
casts  a  shade  over  the  fair  face  of  its  delicate  creations.  When  we 
consider  the  multiplicity  of  operations  through  which  a  photograph 
passes  in  these  days,  and  the  nicety  and  delicacy  with  which  those 
operations  must  be  performed,  can  we  wonder  that  individual  effort, 

*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Photographic  Association,  on  Thursday,  Feb.  5,  1 863, 


however  energetic,  could  successfully  compete  with  an  institution 
regulated  by  a  comprehensive  division  of  labour,  where  every  hand 
skilled  in  its  own  set  part  executes  faithfully  the  task  allotted  to  it 
without  overstraining  or  forcing?  Certainly  not;  and  hence  those 
establishments  where  this  particular  is  most  stringently  observed, 
in  America,  France,  or  Britain  have  been  the  most  successful  both 
as  regards  beauty  of  result  and  honourable  remuneration.  It  is 
important,  then,  with  an  eye  to  the  perfection  of  result,  that  the 
manipulation  of  the  negative  shall  be  conducted  in  as  careful  and 
deliberate  a  manner  as  possible.  This  general  head  involves  a 
great  many  nice  points — more  than  any  casual  observer  would 
suppose  the  particular  kind  of  glass  best  suited  for  the  basis  of 
the  negative ;  the  temperature  (an  important  feature)  at  which 
the  suite  of  photographic  rooms  should  be  kept ;  the  light  in  the 
glass  house,  and  more  particularly  the  colour  and  quantity  of  light 
admitted  into  the  sensitising  room;  the  quality  of  the  silver  bath; 
the  strength  of  the  same;  whether  the  pure  nitrate  in  solution 
or  saturated  with  bromide  or  iodide;  whether  alkaline,  acid,  or 
neutral;  bow  to  strengthen  when  weakened,  method  of  pouring  on 
the  collodion,  setting,  placing  in  the  silver  bath,  time  of  immersion 
in  the  same,  draining,  placing  in  dark  slide,  and  time  of  exposure. 

THE  KIND  OF  GLASS  TO  BE  USED. 

On  this  head  a  variety  of  opinions  exist  as  to  whether  colourless 
plate,  patent  plate,  flatted  crown,  or  common  glass  is  best  suited 
for  the  purpose.  The  weight  of  opinion  in  this  matter  prepon¬ 
derates  in  favour  of  the  patent  plate— the  colourless  glass  being 
objected  to  on  account  of  its  softness,  difficulty  of  getting  it  free 
from  scratch,  and  its  tendency  to  absorb  damp  under  the  varnished 
film,  producing*  cracking  in  the  negative.  Flatted  crown  is  often 
used  as  successfully  as  plate,  but  is  more  subject  to  break  on  account 
of  its  thinness,  and  being  more  difficult  to  clean.  All  the  objections 
to  the  others  are  levelled  against  common  sheet,  and  yet  I  must 
say  I  have  seen  good  negatives  taken  on  all  these  qualities  of 
glass ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  to  be  entertained  against  the  fact  of 
plate  glass  being  the  glass  for  negative  purposes. 

In  cleaning  the  plate,  the  old  and  unsurpassed  system  of  steep¬ 
ing*  it  in  a  dilute  solution  of  nitric  acid  and  water  still  holds  good, 
rinsed  well  in  pure  water  and  stood  up  to  drain,  dried  with  cloth 
No.  1 ;  after  which  apply  the  iodine  pad  moist  with  the  iodine 
solution— composed  of  crystallised  iodine  dissolved  in  a  solution  of 
iodide  of  potassium  and  water— but  add  no  muriatic  acid,  as  the 
slightest  trace  left  will  generate  acid,  and  form  an  appreciably 
small  quantity  of  chloride  in  the  sensitising  bath,  which  often 
becomes  a  source  of  great  annoyance,  destroying  the  extreme 
sensitiveness  of  the  bath,  and  causing  minute  boles  in  the  collo¬ 
dion  film.  After  having  obtained  a  fine  polish  with  the  other 
cloth,  pour  on  the  collodion.  Operators  of  standing  differ  on  the 
best  method  of  doing  this— some  pouring*  the  collodion  on  from  the 
right-edge  corner  of  the  plate,  others  from  the  left,  whilst  others 
have  a  notion  that  pouring  on  the  centre,  especially  in  large 
plates,  gives  a  more  equable  coating.  Which  ever  way  is  best, 
the  end  in  view  attained  is  all  that  need  be  cared  for.  viz.,  a  flat, 
even-coated  surface  of  collodion.  After  slightly  setting  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  material  used,  whether  alcoholic  or  ethereal, 
place  the  plate  on  the  dipper :  to  this  all  agree,  although  some 
discussion  occurs  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  placing  the  plate  in  the 
bath,  some  supposing  that  the  plate,  if  longer  than  broad,  should 
be  immersed  longways,  the  why  being  answered  thus,— as  the  col¬ 
lodion  is  poured,  so  should  the  plate  be  inserted  in  the  bath.  Now 
I  think  theoretically  and  practically  this  mode  is  incorrect,  as  by 
immersing  the  plate  broadways— that  is,  when  using  a  vertical 
bath— it  has  all  the  better  chance  of  being  equally  covered  with 
the  nitrate  solution,  as  it  is  the  nature  of  ether  and  alcohol 
(being  of  less  specific  gravity  than  water)  to  rise  to  the  top  of  the 
bath,  thinning  the  solution  and  giving  an  uneven  coating  of  iodide 
of  silver.  But  to  those  whose  baths  will  not  permit  of  their 
being  inserted  broadways,  it  may  be  observed  that,  as  generally 
in  pouring  on  the  collodion  one  side  'of  the  film  is  a  little  thicker 
than  the  other,  it  will  be  best  to  insert  the  thinly-coated  portion 
downwards,  so  that  the  upper  portion,  being*  possessed  of  more 
iodide  and  consequently  more  absorbent  of  the  silver,  shall  get 
but  its  due  proportion.  We  are  not  of  the  opinion  of  M.  D.  van 
Monckhoven,  in  a  recent  paper  translated  in  The  British  Journal 
of  Photography,  that  after  a  little  practice  the  operator  will  be 
enabled  to  work  in  absolute  darkness;  although  we  believe  in  a 
very  subdued  yellow  light  being  used  in  the  sensitising*  room,  and 
all  care  taken  that  no  dust  be  raised  during  any  of  the  operations 
therein  ;  but  whilst  we  insist  on  care  and  attention  to  every  little 
point  in  the  manipulation  of  the  plate,  we  would  not  have  you 
believe  that  “  every  operation  in  the  collodion  process  should  be 
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performed  as  if  you  were  working  in  the  den  of  a  sleeping  tiger !” 
as  insisted  on  by  a  writer  in  an  article  on  photography  in  Orr’s 
Circle  of  the  Sciences.  The  time  of  immersing  the  plate  in  the 
hath  is  another  question  involving  some  controversy, — the  general 
method  practised,  and  as  given  in  photographic  manuals,  being 
“  till  all  the  greasiness  has  disappeared.”  Now  Mr.  Brown,  in  his 
paper  on  the  positive  process,  touched  on  this  head  about  two 
years  ago,  and  showed  that  different  results  were  obtainable  by 
leaving  the  plate  for  a  shorter  or  longer  period  in  the  bath. 
Not  long  ago  Mr.  Macnab  adverted  to  the  same  subject  with 
regard  to  negatives ;  and  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  matter,  as 
it  is  quite  obvious  that  a  collodion  containing  iodide  alone  will 
take  a  shorter  time  to  excite  than  a  bromo-iodised  plate,  whilst 
either  may  be  influenced  by  a  longer  or  shorter  immersion  in  the 
bath.  Then  the  point  is  to  secure  the  plate  at  that  moment  when 
it  is  in  its  most  sensitive  condition, — a  matter  requiring  patient 
watchfulness  in  practice  ;  but  having  once  attained  that  important 
point,  with  an  unvarying  temperature  and  light,  negatives  of 
nearly  the  same  quality  of  density,  &c.,  may  be  obtained  for  days 
together.  Some  assert  that  the  plate  should  lie  in  the  bath  undis¬ 
turbed  for  about  one  minute,  then  be  slightly  moved  about,  and 
again  be  allowed  to  rest  till  all  the  alcoholic  streaks  have  disap¬ 
peared.  Now  I  think  and  believe  if  the  plate  could  be  kept 
moving  in  the  solution  all  the  time  the  sensitising  is  going  on, 
that  a  more  equal  surface  would  be  the  result,  as  it  appears  to  me 
that,  when  a  plate  is  inserted  in  the  bath,  the  tendency  of  the 
alcohol  and  ether  is  to  rise  in  streaks  over  the  film,  whereas  by 
moving  it,  say  with  a  circular  motion,  the  evaporation  is  dis¬ 
persed  in  the  solution  with  less  hurt  to  the  plate.  You  will  observe 
streaking  more  particularly  as  the  bath  weakens  and  becomes 
more  saturated  with  alcohol  and  ether.  Some  use  their  baths  in 
the  old  proportion  of  thirty  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  without 
the  addition  of  any  iodide  or  bromide ;  others  from  thirty-six  to 
forty  grains,  with  such  addition ;  but  I  must  say  I  have  seen  as 
good  negatives  produced  Avith  a  thirty-grain  bath  as  with  either 
of  the  former.  The  strong  baths,  however,  have  this  recommenda¬ 
tion  in  their  favour — they  last  longer.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  a 
neutral  bath  works  best  with  some  collodions  :  this  cannot  be 
doubted,  but  it  has  always  a  tendency  to  fog.  Some  prefer  an 
alkaline  bath,  supposing  that  thereby  they  secure  a  film  peculiarly 
sensitive  to  light,  And  if  we  can  place  any  faith  in  those 
instantaneous  workers  in  the  sun — and  we  have  little  reason 
to  doubt  them — it  must  be  allowed  that  they  have  all  a  lean¬ 
ing  to  the  alkaline  side  of  the  question  ;  but  for  good,  clean 
working,  at  an  average  exposure,  that  can  be  counted  by  oneself 
without  annoying  the  subject,  give  me  a  slightly  acid  bath, 
as  it  has  less  tendency  to  fog  than  those  previously  mentioned. 
The  time  of  exposure  depends  on  the  kind  of  negative  required. 
I  do  not  think  that  a  large  picture  requires  such  a  long  expo¬ 
sure  as  a  small  one;  but  to  get  out  detail  in  shadoAV,  and  to 
avoid  those  shocking  contrasts  of  coal  and  chalk,  it  is  necessary 
to  over-expose  considerably.  By  doing  so  the  high  lights  mellow 
into  the  secondary  tints,  whilst  it  imparts  to  the  resulting  picture 
soft  lights  in  shadows.  I  think  a  slight  over-exposure  in  the  case 
of  negatives  for  cartes  de  visite  is  a  fault  less  heinous  than  under¬ 
exposure,  as  sometimes,  Avith  a  little  management  in  after-intensi¬ 
fying,  the  “  alloverishness,”  so  to  speak,  can  be  remedied. 

Now  there  are  a  variety  of  developers ;  but  those  principally  in  use 
are  pyrogallic  acid,  gallic  acid,  and  iron,  into  Avhich  the  acetates 
and  nitrates  of  other  salts  are  introduced  as  accelerators  or 
retarders.  The  gallic  and  pyrogallic  acids,  although  yielding  good 
negatives,  being  very  slow  of  action,  do  not  on  that  account  receive 
the  same  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  professional  photographer  as 
the  plates  manipulated  with  those  acids  require  much  longer 
exposure  and  a  greater  amount  of  care  and  time  in  their  develop¬ 
ment.  The  iron,  being  the  most  rapid  developer,  is  the  favourite ; 
but  as  the  different  formulae  for  making  up  the  various  baths  from 
that  salt  Avould  occupy  too  much  time  in  the  rehearsal,  suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  usual  bath  of  protosulphate  of  iron  solution — from 
tAvelve  to  fifteen  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  with  the  usual 
amount  of  acetic  acid  and  alcohol — is  capable,  when  you  have 
a  good  light,  of  producing  negatives  from  the  camera  Avithout 
further  intensifying.  Now  the  manner  of  pouring  on  the  developer 
becomes  a  matter  of  argument  also;  some  contending  that  it  should 
be  poured  on  exactly  as  the  collodion  is  poured — as  the  plate  is 
immersed  in  the  bath  and  lifted  from  the  slide.  I  pour  on  the 
developer  as  I  pour  on  the  collodion,  but  not  as  the  plate  is  inserted 
in  the  bath.  In  flowing  the  iron  solution  over  the  plate  it  should 
be  done  as  rapidly  and  evenly  as  possible,  else  streaks  and  stains 
ydll  result.  Keep  the  solution  moving  on  the  plate,  say  Avith  a 
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circular  motion,  till  the  detail  is  just  out,  and  when  the  greasinesa 
has  also  disappeared  it  should  then  be  Avashed  well  under  the  water 
tap,  care  being  taken  that  the  strength  of  Avater  be  not  too  great, 
as  it  is  apt  to  exfoliate  the  film,  Avhich  may  yet  be  required  to  pass 
through  an  intensifying  process  ;  and  as  such  is  likely  to  lift  the 
collodion  off  the  plate,  the  less  the  film  is  loosened  the  better.  In 
the  matter  of  fixing  there  is  also  discussion  involved,  and  the  great 
question  in  this  case  is,  Avhich  of  the  tAvo  substances — hyposul¬ 
phite  of  soda  or  cyanide  of  potassium — is  the  best  and  most 
expeditious  agent  for  the  remoAral  of  the  unreduced  iodide  of 
silver.  The  argument  in  faA-ourof  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  that  it 
costs  less  and  is  less  deleterious  to  health  ;  but  I  think  (even  ad¬ 
mitting  such  to  be  correct)  that  cyanide  is  the  best  and  cleanest 
fixer,  clearing  aAvay  all  the  organic  matter,  that  only  serves  to 
clog  the  pure  image,  allowing  an  intensifier  to  mingle  at  once  Avith 
the  metallic  body,  and  clearing  the  blacks  better  than  the  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda.  From  experience  I  know  that  if  you  intensify 
after  the  plate  has  been  fixed  and  dried,  using  iodine  as  a  medium, 
you  Avill  find  it  much  harder  to  get  the  pyrogallic  solution  to  mingle 
Avith  the  silver;  and,  further,  after  Avashing  avcII  (and  it  requires 
an  immense  Avashing  to  clean  the  film  free  from  the  hyposulphite 
of  soda),  it  is  subject  to  crystallise  under  the  varnish  ;  and  again, 
when  your  fingers  are  in  the  slightest  Avay  touched  with  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda,  dare  you  Avork  near  the  silver  bath  ?  or  touch 
prints  on  paper  Avithout  leaving  a  trace  of  your  Avhereabouts  ?  1 

look  upon  hyposulphite  of  soda  as  a  very  dangerous  compound  in 
the  operating-room.  You  can  readily  Avash  cyanide  from  your 
hands,  as  it  has  an  affinity  for  moisture  ;  but  you  will  have  some 
difficulty  in  removing  the  last  traces  of  the  hypo,  bath,  more 
especially  if  any  oxide  stains  are  on  your  fingers.  I  am,  therefore, 
of  opinion  that  friend  Cyanide,  though  a  dangerous  fellow  to 
drink,  is  the  sharpest  fixer ;  and  those  Avho  Avould  Avork  expedi¬ 
tiously — for  “  time  is  money” — should  hold  on  by  cyanide.  If 
it  Avere  possible  ahvays  to  dcvclope  a  negative  at  once  Avith 
iron  I  think  avc  Avould  have  the  perfection  of  result,  as  those 
pictures  which  are  done  in  the  field  right  from  the  camera  are 
indeed  the  most  beautiful:  in  them  “ilka  blade  of  grass”  has  its 
due  share  of  intensifying  from  the  moment  that  the  photographic 
sunbeam  darts  from  its  tender  stem.  That  such  negative  develop¬ 
ment  is  required,  is  rendered  apparent  by  the  fact  that  all  after 
intensifiers  have  a  tendency  to  attack  the  finer  gradations  of  shade, 
to  eat  away  those  tiny  tints  that  make  the  nature-picture  most 
valuable,  to  more  than  intensify  those  bolder  lights  that  can  resist 
their  action,  and,  on  the  whole,  to  savcII  disproportionately  those 
finer  lines  of  the  picture. 

The  oldest  intensifier  that  I  worked  Avith  Avas  the  fumes  of  sul¬ 
phur:  then  Avas  introduced  bichloride  of  mercury  in  conjunction 
with  iodide  of  potassium  or  gold,  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  and 
ammonia.  I  shoAV  from  the  negative  debris  of  the  past  specimens 
of  the  different  intensifiers;  but  Iioav  simplified  became  the  process 
of  negativing  Avhen  it  Avas  made  known  that,  by  aid  of  pyrogallic 
acid  Avith  a  slight  proportion  of  silver  solution,  the  latter  could 
still  be  precipitated  in  fine  division  on  the  image  even  after  fix¬ 
ture  !  It  gave  photography  on  paper  an  impetus  that  no  other 
intensifier  had  done  previously  ;  and  until,  as  I  said  before,  Ave  can 
develope  an  image  with  iron  from  the  camera  direct  it  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  hold  supremacy  over  all  other  intensifiers  Avith  which  Ave 
are  yet  acquainted.  But  even  here  we  have  a  moot  point  for 
controversy  amongst  our  ablest  photographers  ;  some  contending 
that  it  is  better  to  intensify  the  image  previous  to  fixing,  as,  if 
there  be  any  detail  not  brought  out  by  the  iron,  it  is  sure  to  come 
out  in  intensifying  Avith  the  pyrogallic  acid.  I  have  tried  this 
method  over  and  over  again ;  and,  though  occasionally  successful, 
still  I  Avas  never  sure  Avhen  I  had  arrived  at  the  proper  pitch  of  in¬ 
tensity  OAving  to  the  manipulation  being  done  under  cover  of  the 
yelloAv  light,  as  the  yelloAv  film  of  iodide  caused  it  to  look  denser 
than  it  really  was;  and  often  when  the  picture  Avas  fixed  it  Avas 
only  to  find  it  covered  with  a  precipitate  of  silver,  either  above  or 
beloAV  the  film.  Noav  it  is  a  Avaste  of  time  to  intensify  a  picture 
when  you  do  not  knoAv  whether  it  is  Avorth  intensifying  or  no. 
These  are  my  objections  to  this  mode,  although  I  knoAv  many 
gentlemen  Avho  work  it  successfully.  Others  are  of  opinion  that 
the  pyrogallic  solution  should  be  added  when  the  picture  is  just 
fixed — a  very  good  mode,  andl  think,  with  all  due  deference  to  those 
Avho  think  othenvise,  it  is  preferable  to  allowing  the  picture  to  dry 
before  intensifying,  because  if  the  collodion  shrink  on  drying,  as 
undoubtedly  it  does,  it  give  a  sharpness  to  the  detail  that  can  never 
be  possessed  by  a  picture  that  has  been  intensified  after  drying. 
Those  Avho  intensify  their  picture  after  drying  are  of  opinion  that 
they  have  a  sharper  and  harder  image  to  work  upon  ;  and  there  is 
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no  doubt  they  have,  as  the  pictures  have  not  been  intensified  pre¬ 
viously.  But  when  you  coat  a  beautifully  sharp  piece  of  chasing 
or  carved  work  with  paint,  you  take  away  materially  from  the 
sharpness  of  the  work — but  it  is  covering  the  sword  with  a  scab¬ 
bard  ;  whereas  if  the  pyrogallic  acid  and  silver  had  been  added 
when  the  collodion  and  silver  were  in  a  porous  condition, 
the  effect  of  the  intensifier  would  be  to  surround  the  molecules  of 
silver  piore  completely,  and  fill  up  the  interstices  betw'een  them, 
thus  binding  the  image  more  closely  together,  which  on  drying 
shrinks  with  the  film,  makings  more  compact  picture.  However,  it 
has  this  drawback  :  if  the  collodion  has  any  chance  of  being  crapy, 
it  shows  it  more  so  than  in  the  other  case.  In  reference  to  drying 
pictures,  I  think  it  proper  to  observe  that,  as  the  heat  exercises 
a  double  effect  on  the  negative  at  this  stage,  it  should  be  carefully 
dried.  We  know  that  the  film  shrinks  by  the  drying  heat,  as  also 
that  the  glass  expands.  Now,  if  the  collodion  be  very  contractile, 
the  expansion  of  the  glass  acts  as  the  great  producer  of  what  is 
called  crapy  negatives  ;  for  I  have  seen  such  crapiness  displayed 
by  collodions  in  which  I  knew  there  was  nothing  but  the  purest 
i  materials  used  in  their  manufacture.  But,  could  we  possibly 
reduce  the  image  to  the  negative  condition  at  once,  1  think  the 
I  permanence  of  the  negative  would  be  greatly  enhanced — the 
I  beauty  of  detail  in  the  softly  and  gradually  blending  lights  and 
I  shadows  Avould  be  more  truthfully  given  than  by  our  present 
I  intensifying  processes — as,  however  small  the  distortion,  it  is  still  a 
|  distortion;  for  we  clothe  a  beautiful  subject  in  a  coating  it  was 
never  intended  to  wear. 


THOMAS  SUTTON,  B.A.,  ON  ART-PHOTOGRAPHY.'1 

By  Alfred  H.  Wall. 

Saith  Atticus — “Let  every  man  enjoy  his  own  spouse;”  and  I 
have  no  reason  on  earth  for  denying  every  man  his  right  so  to  do, 
providing  only  that  such  spouse  be  quite  legitimately  his  own. 

But  the  man  who  enjoys  one  spouse  while  he  has  another  living 
I  conceive  that  I  have  a  perfect  right  to  denounce  as  guilty  of  no 
|  less  a  crime  than  bigamy  ;  and  that,  gentlemen,  as  your  w'orthy 
Treasurer  will  inform  you,  is  against  the  law. 

Before  this  bar  of  public  opinion,  and  in  the  interests  of  one  of 
two  spouses  thus  enjoyed,  I  therefore  charge  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A., 
editor  of  the  Photographic  Notes,  with  flat,  downright,  open  and 
avowed  bigamy.  For  that,  whereas,  up  to  the  year  1860,  he  had 
openly  announced  himself  as  wedded  to  Art- Photography,  he  in  that 
identical  and  aforesaid  year  did  publicly  espouse  Mechanical  Photo¬ 
graphy.  And  in  support  of  this  charge  I  beg  leave  to  introduce 
the  following  witnesses: — - 

My  first  witness  is  a  valuable  little  work  on  The  Positive  Collodion 
Process,  written  by  Mr.  Sutton  in  1857,  which  says — “ Photographic 
portraiture  is  not  a  mechanical  art.  It  involves  the  application  of  cer¬ 
tain  principles  of  art." 

My  next  witness  is  the  Photographic  Notes,  date  1860,  which  very 
wisely  remarks: — “  Although  photography  is  certainly  a  mechanical 
means  of  representing  Nature,  yet,  when  we  compare  a  really  fine  photo¬ 
graph  with  an  ordinary  mechanical  view,  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that 
it  exhibits  mind,  and  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  and  shill  in  selection 
and  treatment  of  the  subject  on  the  part  of  the  photographer,  to  a  degree 
which  constitute  him  an  artist  in  a  high  sense  of  the  word." 

My  third  witness  is  a  number  of  the  Photographic  Notes  published 
in  1862,  which  remarks  of  the  productions  of  T.  R.  Williams,  that 
“  sentiment  and  grace  ”  are  infused  into  them  by  the  artist,  and 
that  to  such  an  ‘‘extraordinary”  extent  that  they  are  quite  “  un- 
i  distinguishable  from  fine  works  of  art.” 

Here,  then,  we  see  Mr.  Sutton  holding  within  his  fondly-encir- 
|  cling  arms  the  first  love  of  his  fickle  heart, — Art-photography — 

|  recognised,  as  we  see,  in  1857,  and  not  disowned  entirely  in  1862. 

To  prove  the  existence  of  the  second  “  spouse,”  and  that  she 
was  wedded  before  any  legitimate  separation  had  divided  Mr. 
Sutton  from  his  first  spouse,  is  the  business  of  my  next  following 
I  witnesses. 

!  Witness  No.  4  is  a  number  of  the  Photographic  Notes  for  Septem¬ 
ber,  1861,  and  says — “  Photography  has  its  peculiar  value  as  a  hand- 
j  maid  of  the  fine  arts,  bid  it  is  not  one  of  them."  This  witness, 

|  moreover,  gives  as  a  reason  for  such  a  conclusion,  that  “  the 
essence  of  art  is  to  suppress  coarse  particulars,”  which  “the  camera 
I  has  no  power  of  rejecting;”  and  that  if  the  photographer  removes 
these  “  coarse  particulars  ”  so  that  the  camera  can  have  no  power 
of  recording  them,  although  the  photographer  is  then  admitted  to 
be  an  artist,  still  photography  is  not  art. 

In  dismissing  this  witness,  I  would,  if  the  poor  thing  were  not 
already  sufficiently  confused,  commence  a  cross-examination  to 

*  Head  at  a  meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  February  12th,  1803. 
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discover  how  the  man  could  be  an  artist  by  virtue  of  works  not 
the  production  of  an  art.* 

Witness  No.  5  is  a  paper  by  Mr.  Sutton,  read  before  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  of  Scotland  on  the  13th  of  January,  1863,  which 
completes  my  case  by  asserting  that  “  the  first  chalk  drawings  of 
a  school-boy  on  a  wall  are”  (in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Thomas  Sutton, 
B.A.,  &c.)  “more  admirable,  from  the  human  interest  w'hich  they 
possess,  than  the  finest  view  of  inanimate  natural  objects  upon 
the  ground-glass  of  a  eamera-obscura. 

As  I  am  not  in  possession  of  more  than  a  few  numbers  of  the 
Photographic  Notes,  and  have  not  time  to  look  carefully  through 
even  the  few  I  have,  no  more  witnesses  will  be  called,  although  I 
have  in  remembrance  the  words  of  many  others  capable  of  giving 
even  more  conclusive  evidence  than  that  I  have  advanced.  Still, 
I  believe  the  case,  even  as  it  here  stands,  will  be  found  tolerably 
clear  and  conclusive,  and  that  the  verdict  will  be  in  accordance 
with  the  evidence  and  with  truth. 

To  quit  joking,  however,  I  wish  to  tender  a  few  remarks  con¬ 
cerning  a  paper  written  by  Mr.  Sutton,  On  some  of  the  Uses  and 
Abuses  of  Photography,  or  rather  upon  that  portion  of  it  which 
refers  to  the  so-styled  “abuses.” 

Mr.  Sutton  commences  this  portion  of  his  paper  by  saying  that 
everything  in  the  way  of  composition  photography  which  he  has 
seen,  by  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Rejlander,  “  has  been  a  failure,  and 
has  afforded  increasing  evidence  of  what  every  true  artist  knew 
before  to  be  impossible  and  opposed  to  correct  principles.  What 
you  wrant  in  a  work  of  art”  (says  Mr.  Sutton)  “is  not  an  exact 
and  truthful  resemblance  of  a  group  of  natural  objects,  however 
cleverly  arranged  and  lighted,  but  a  reproduction  of  such  objects, 
or  a  new  combination  of  such  objects,  according  to  impressions  that 
they  have  produced  on  the  human  mind." f  And  then  follows  that 
truly  remarkable  paragraph  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  con¬ 
cerning  the  school-boy’s  first  chalk  drawings  on  one  of  my  more 
illustrious  namesakes. 

The  question  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Sutton  simply  resolves  itself 
into  that  old,  old  question  on  which  artists  and  artistic  critics  have 
themselves  been  divided  for  vex-}7  many  years  past.  Long  before 
photography  was  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy,  the  degree  and 
character  of  truth  which  ought  to  be  embodied  in  the  highest 
aspirations  of  art  were  a  source  of  continual  discussion  and  con¬ 
tention  in  all  the  various  schools.  But  in  none  of  these  schools, 
howrever  strong  party  influence  or  feeling  might  run,  was  there 
ever  found  an  advocate  for  the  ideal  in  art  so  extravagant  as  to 
assert  of  truthful  art  that  it  was  not  art  at  all.  This  has  been  re¬ 
served  for  Mr.  Sutton. 

But  the  question  of  artistic  versus  mechanical  photography  will 
never  be  decided  on  these  grounds  of  the  real  and  the  ideal.  Upon 
the  evidence  afforded  by  simple  truthfulness  of  imitation,  photo¬ 
graphy  can  neither  be  denied  nor  awarded  a  place  among  the  fine 
arts.  Every  art  which  aspires  to  the  distinction  implied  by  the 
term  “Fine  Art,”  must  base  its  claims  upon  the  amount  and  degree 
of  intellectual  power  of  which  it  can  be  made  the  vehicle.  If  we 
find  that  photography  can  convey  as  much  of  the  artistic  intellect 
into  the  minds  of  spectators  as  any  other  art  called  “  fine”  has  the 
power  of  doing,  then,  and  then  only,  is  photography  a  fine  art.  By 
this  test  I  ask  that  photography  shall  be  judged;  and  if  such 
works  as  those  of  Rejlander  and  Robinson  be  allowed  to  plead  in 
the  minds  of  competent  and  unprejudiced  witnesses,  I  have  little 
fear  of  the  decision  which  must  be  arrived  at. 

On  this  subject  of  true  and  ideal  art  I  know  no  one  who  has 
said  more  in  a  fewer  words  than  that  eminent  and  high  authority, 
Mr.  Ruskin,  has  done  in  the  following  : — “Every  alteration  of  the 
features  of  nature  has  its  origin  either  in  powerless  indolence  or 
blind  audacity — in  the  folly  which  forgets,  or  the  insolence  which 
desecrates,  works  which  it  is  the  pride  of  angels  to  know  and 
their  privilege  to  love.” 

In  contrast  with  this  noble  sentiment  of  a  humble  and  reve¬ 
rential  love  for  the  works  of  the  Divinity,  emanating  from  the  soul 
of  a  true  artist,  let  us  place  the  following,  uttered,  in  the  paper  I 
have  mentioned,  by  Mr.  Sutton  : — “  God  created  these  objects  and 
He  also  created  man  ;  and  man’s  works  are  therefore  indirectly 
His  works.  But  man  is  the  noblest  creation  of  the  Deity  ;  and  if 
you  follow  up  the  train  of  thought  you  will  see  that  pictures  which 
are  the  result  of  human  imagination,  observation,  and  powers  of 
imagination J  are  more  noble  and  belong  to  a  different  class  of 
things  altogether  from  the  images  in  a  camera-obscura. 

«  “  It— the  camera — treats  everything  alike,  and  if  the  man  interferes  and  alters  the 
arrangement  of  things  that  nothing  objectionable  shall  be  presented  to  the  camera,  hrs 
art  consists  in  making  that  arrangement,  and  not  in  afterw  ards  taking  a  photograph  of 
it.” — Notes  for  September  1st,  1801. 

t  These  italics  are  Mr.  Sutton's.  i  The  italics  are  Mr.  Sutton's. 
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I  must  confess  that  any  clue  to  the  train  of  thought  Mr.  Sutton 
here  refers  to  is,  to  me,  perfectly  invisible ;  for  I  cannot  of  course 
conceive  that  Mr.  Sutton  is  so  blindly  audacious,  so  forgetfully 
foolish,  or  so  sacrilegiously  insolent  (to  give  Mr.  Ruskin’s  words 
their  legitimate  application)  as  to  claim  greater  superiority  for  the 
works  of  man  than  for  those  of  God,  as  represented  in  all  their 
glorious  perfection  on  the  ground-glass  of  the  camera-obscura. 

Putting  aside  the  abstract  question  of  reality  and  ideality,  then, 
as  being  no  concern  of  ours  (for  I  cannot  conceive  that  even  Mr. 
Sutton  would  deny  the  claim  of  the  minutely  and  quite  photo¬ 
graphically  truthful  paintings  of  the  Dutch  school  to  be  considered 
works  of  art),  let  us  turn  to  Mr.  Sutton’s  attack  upon  photographic 
studies  from  the  nude,  which  runs  as  follows  : — 

“  When  the  Council  of  this  Society  [the  Photographic  Society  of 
Scotland]  some  years  ago,  banished  from  the  walls  of  its  exhibition 
a  photograph  entitled  The  Two  Ways  of  Life,  in  which  degraded 
females  were  exhibited  in  a  state  of  nudity,  with  all  the  uncompro¬ 
mising  truthfulness  of  photography,  they  did  quite  right,  for  there 
was  neither  art  nor  decency  in  such  a  photograph ;  and  if  I  ex¬ 
pressed  a  different  opinion  at  the  time  I  was  wrong.  There  is  no 
impropriety  in  exhibiting  such  works  of  art  as  Etty’s  Bathers  Sur¬ 
prised  by  a  Swan ,  or  the  Judgment  of  Paris ;  but  there  is  impropriety 
in  allowing  the  public  to  see  photographs  of  nude  prostitutes,  in 
flesh-and-blood  truthfulness  and  minuteness  of  detail.” 

The  great  sting  of  this  attack  is  perhaps  intended  to  reside  in 
such  terms  as  “  degraded  females  ”  and  “  nude  prostitutes but 
Mr.  Sutton  has  no  more  right  to  scatter  his  foul  words  among  the 
models  chosen  by  Mr.  Rejlander  for  his  beautiful  photographs,  than 
he  would  have  to  apply  the  same  coarse  expressions  to  the  models 
Mr.  Etty  painted  from  in  producing  the  identical  pictures  he  men¬ 
tions.  Mrs.  Grundy  and  Mr.  Sutton  notwithstanding,  it  is  by  no 
means  impossible  that  the  very  models  thus  publicly  stigmatised 
as  “  degraded  prostitutes,”  because  they  sat  as  studies  to  Mr.  Rej¬ 
lander,  may  be  really  respectable  wives  and  mothers.  Of  course, 
I  use  the  word  “respectable”  in  its  anti-Grundy  sense.* 

If,  however,  Mr.  Sutton  objects  to  the  representation  of  nude 
models,  simply  because  he  imagines  that  they  should  be  idealised, 
or  conventionalised,  before  their  images  are  fit  to  be  presented  to 
what  he  must  evidently  regard  as  a  lascivious-minded,  British 
public,  then  I  have  another  answer  for  him. 

Canova,  the  great  sculptor,  in  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Elgin  con¬ 
cerning  those  celebrated  works  of  Greek  art— the  Elgin  Marbles — 
says  : — “  I  admire  in  them  the  truth  of  nature  united  to  the  finest 
forms.  Everything  here  breathes  life.  The  naked  is  perfect  flesh, 
and  most  beautiful  of  its  kind.  I  think  myself  happy  in  having 
been  able  to  see  with  my  own  eyes  these  distinguished  works,  and 
I  should  feel  perfectly  satisfied  if  I  had  come  to  London  only  to 
view  them.”  Haydon,  the  historical  painter,  says  of  these  same 
glorious  and  unequalled  productions,  that,  “having  dissected  man 
and  animal  for  two  years,”  he  saw  in  this  sculpture  “  every  tendon, 
bone,  and  muscle  distinguished  from  each  other  in  substance  and 
shape,  and  always  indicated  where  nature  indicated  them;”  and 
adds  that  therefore  “  it  was  nothing  but  natural  that  he  should  at 
once  recognise  their  superiority  to  all  other  sculpture,  because  in 
no  other  sculpture  was  this  system  of  nature  so  distinctly  clear.” 
Enthusiastically  dwelling  upon  their  truth  and  beauty,  poor  Ha}T- 
don  added  that  he  “  would  joy  full)'-  have  died  in  their  defence.” 
Ilazlitt,  the  popular  art-critic,  says  of  these  same  miracles  of  art 
“  The  communication  of  art  with  nature  is  here  everywhere  imme¬ 
diate,  entire,  palpable.  The  artist  gives  himself  no  fastidious  airs 
of  superiority  over  what  he  sees.  He  has  not  arrived  at  that  stage 
of  his  progress,  described  at  much  length  in  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds’s 
discourses,  in  which,  having  served  out  his  apprenticeship  to  Na¬ 
ture,  he  can  set  up  for  himself  in  opposition  to  her.  *  *  * 

We  can  compare  these  Marbles  to  nothing  but  the  human  form  pe¬ 
trified;  they  have  every  appearance  of  absolute  facsimiles,  or  casts 
taken  from  nature.  *  *  *  Let  any  one,  for  instance,  look 

at  the  leg  of  the  Ilissus,  or  River-God,  which  is  bent  under  him  : 
let  him  observe  the  swell  and  undulation  of  the  calf,  the  inner  tex¬ 
ture  of  the  muscles,  the  distinction  and  union  of  all  the  parts,  and 
the  effect  of  action  everywhere  impressed  on  the  external  form,  as 
if  the  very  marble  were  a  flexible  substance,  and  contained  the 
various  springs  of  life  and  motion  within  itself,  and  he  will  own 
that  art  and  nature  are  here  the  same  thing.”  Referring  to  some 
advocates  of  the  ideal  in  art  who  urged  that  in  the  Elgin  Marbles 
the  real  and  the  ideal  are  only  combined  with  very  extraordinary 
skill,  Ilazlitt  replies  : — “If  by  ideal  forms  they  mean  fine  natural 

•  In  reading  this,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  writer  is  an  artist  who  has  himself 
studied  from  the  nude,  aud  is,  therefore,  familiar  with  the  general  characteristics  of 
artists'  models. 


forms,  we  have  nothing  to  object ;  but  if  they  mean  that  the  sculp¬ 
tors  of  the  Theseus  and  Ilissus  got  the  forms  out  of  their  own 
heads,  and  then  tacked  the  truth  of  nature  to  them,  we  can  only 
say,  ‘Let  them  look  again!  let  them  look  again!’  We  consider  the 
Elgin  Marbles  as  a  demonstration  of  the  impossibility  of  separating 
art  from  nature  without  a  proportionable  loss  at  every  remove. 

*  *  *  The  truth  of  nature  is  incompatible  with  ideal  form  , 

if  the  latter  is  meant  to  exclude  actually  existing  form.”  This 
same  able  art- writer  then  goes  on  to  say — “That  truth  of  nature 
and  ideal  or  fine  form  are  not  always  or  generally  united,  we  know ; 
but  how  they  can  ever  be  united  in  art  without  being  first  united 
in  nature  is  to  us  a  mystery,  and  one  that  we  as  little  believe  as 
understand.” 

To  make  the  illustration  thus  supplied  by  a  writer  of  position 
(speaking,  it  must  be  remembered,  before  photography  existed) 
the  more  remarkable,  I  shall  give  one  more  quotation,  in  which 
Hazlitt  writes : — “  Suppose,  for  illustration’s  sake,  that  these 
Marbles  were  originally  done  as  casts  from  actual  nature  ;  and  then 
let  us  inquire  whether  they  would  not  have  possessed  all  the  same 
qualities  that  they  now  display,  granting  only  that  the  forms  were 
in  the  first  instance  selected  with  the  eye  of  taste,  and  disposed 
with  knowledge  of  the  art  and  of  the  subject.” 

This  inquiry  is  most  conclusively  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
“Incontestably  there  would  have  been,  besides  the  same  grandeur 
of  form,  all  the  minutiae  and  individual  details  in  the  cast  that 
subsist  in  nature,  and  that  find  no  place  in  ideal  art.  * 

The  veins,  the  wrinkles  in  the  skin,  the  indications  of  the  muscles 
under  the  skin,  the  finger  joints,  the  nails,  even  the  smallest  part 
cognisable  to  the  naked  eye,  would  be  given  with  the  same  promi¬ 
nence  and  the  same  subordination.  *  *  Therefore,  so  far 

these  things — viz.,  nature,  a  cast  from  it,  and  the  Elgin  Marbles — 
are  the  same ;  and  all  three  are  opposed  to  the  fashionable  and 
fastidious  theory  of  the  ideal."* 

What  becomes  of  Mr.  Sutton’s  disgust  at  “  fiesh-and-blood 
truthfulness  and  minuteness  of  detail  ”  in  the  face  of  such  proofs 
as  are  supplied  by  the  Elgin  Marbles,  and  such  opinions  as  are 
here,  by  voices  of  the  greatest  authority,  so  emphatically  ex¬ 
pressed?  No  higher  or  more  widely-recognised  authority,  and 
none  more  conclusively  eloquent  in  favour  of  absolute  truth  in 
studies  from  the  nude,  can  possibly  be  advanced  than  will  be  found 
in  these  Marbles,  many  of  which  were  undoubtedly,  if  our  best 
records  of  ancient  art  may  be  relied  upon,  faithfully  copied  from 
what  Mr.  Sutton  chooses  to  call  “prostitutes”  or  “degraded 
women.”  Phryne,  whose  beauty  preserved  her  life — courtesan 
though  she  was — lias  won  world  renown  as  the  Venus  of  Cnidos, 
and  her  golden  image  took  its  place  among  those  “  consecrated  by 
public  piety.” 

In  conclusion,  I  will  quote  Cowley,  the  good  old  poet,  to  show 
how  far  from  new  this  controversy  of  the  real  and  the  ideal  is  : — 

“  Who  to  the  life  an  exact  piece  would  make, 

Must  not  from  others’  work  a  copy  take. 

No,  not  from  Rubens  or  Vandyke, 

Much  less  content  himself  to  make  it  like 
The  ideas  and  the  images  which  lie 
In  his  own  fancy  or  his  memory. 

No  :  he  before  his  sight  must  place 
The  natural  and  living  face  ; 

The  veal  object  must  command 

Each  judgment  of  his  eye  and  motion  of  his  hand.” 


THEORY  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PROCESSES.* 

By  Dr.  D.  van  Monckhoyen. 

The  photographic  processes  may  be  divided  in  two  distinct  classes  : 
— First,  the  processes  in  which  silver  compounds  are  used  ;  second, 
those  in  which  silver  compounds  are  not  used.  The  first  deserve 
principally  our  attention,  because  they  are  used  almost  exclusively, 
and  because  of  the  numerous  investigations  of  which  they  have 
been  the  object. 

1.  The  Silver-Salt  Processes. — These  can  be  divided  into  two  cate¬ 
gories  : — The  first  including  those  in  which  the  sensitive  surface 
is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  light  for  a  very  short  time,  and  the 
latent  image  is  developed  by  gallic  acid  or  any  other  reducing  agent ; 
the  second  those  in  which  the  sensitive  surface  is  exposed  to  the 
light  long  enough  to  produce  an  intense  blackening.  In  both  cases 
the  light  acts  in  the  ratio  of  its  intensity,  andproducesfnm’se  images, 
in  which  the  light  parts  are  reproduced  in  black,  and  vice  versa ;  but, 
as  in  the  first  category  of  processes,  the  time  of  exposure  to  the 

*  Tbe  author  greatly  regrets  that  he  cannot  here  give  all  the  powerful  arguments  and 
demonstrations  by  which  Hazlitt  urges  that,  even  if  mechanically  produced,  these  works 
are  the  very  highest  and  most  perfect  art. 

+  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  London  Photographic  Society,  February  3,  1863. 
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light  necessary  to  produce  an  image  is  very  short,  they  are  used 
directly  in  the  camera,  and  in  this  way  a  negative  is  obtained.  The 
processes  of  the  second  category,  on  the  contrary require  a  long 
exposure  to  light.  The  sensitive  surface  is  placed  in  contact  with  a 
negative ,  through  which  the  light  reaches  it,  and  forms  a  positive  01 
image  in  which  the  whites  correspond  to  the  whites  or  lights  of 
the  object  primitively  reproduced.  The  processes  in  the  two  cate¬ 
gories  are  thus  very  distinct  in  their  uses.  We  will  distinguish 
them  in  calling  the  former  negative  processes  and  the  latter  positive 
processes. 

Negative  Processes,  in  which  Silver  Compounds  are  Used. 

Section  1. — Formation  of  the  Image  in  the  Camera. 

Although  most  of  the  silver  compounds  blacken  when  exposed 
to  the  light,  there  are  but  few  amongst  them  which  yield  an  image 
by  a  short  exposure,  followed  by  the  action  of  gallic  acid 
or  other  developing  agent.  The  compounds  which  possess  this 
property  in  a  remarkable  degree  are,  in  the  order  of  their  sensitive¬ 
ness,  the  iodide,  bromide,  and  chloride  of  silver . 

The  iodide  of  silver,  being  the  most  sensitive  of  the  three,  is 
used  as  the  basis  in  the  negative  processes.  It  is  produced  by 
the  action  of  the  vapour  of  iodine  on  a  surface  of  polished  silver 
(Daguerreotype),  or  by  double  decomposition  in  the  texture  of 
paper  (Talbotype),  of  a  layer  of  albumen  ( albumen  process),  of  pyroxy- 
line  (collodion  process),  of  gelatine,  &c. 

But  here  we  meet  with  a  question  on  which  we  have  to  insist. 
To  form  iodide  of  silver  a  soluble  iodide  is  introduced  in  a  porous 
surface,  which  is  then  immersed  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
Now  it  is  possible  that  the  substance  which  constitutes  the  porous 
surface  has  a  chemical  action  on  nitrate  of  silver,  and  then  we 
have  two  silver  compounds  in  contact,  and  even  three,  if  we 
count  the  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  which  remains  on  the  surface. 
This  is  just  the  case  in  the  albumen  and  gelatine  processes,  but 
not  in  the  collodion  process  and  in  the  process  on  unsized  paper. 

We  also  remark  here  a  curious  fact,  and  that  is,  that  the  organic 
silver  compounds  in  the  albumen  and  gelatine  processes  are  able 
to  yield  an  image  by  a  subsequent  development  when  no  iodide  of 
silver  is  present,  provided  a  sufficiently  long  exposure  to  light  be 
given.  It  is  also  remarked  that  in  these  processes  the  addition  of 
iodide  of  silver  exercises  but  little  effect,  that  the  time  of  exposure 
is  always  very  long,  and  that  the  image  is  visible  before  the  deve¬ 
lopment  with  gallic  acid.  The  same  thing  takes  place  when  the 
pyroxyline  or  the  cellulose  (paper)  contains  organic  substances 
capable  of  combining  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  this  principally 
when  the  substances  are  albumen  (Taupenot’s  process)  or  gelatine 
(sized  paper  processes). 

To  examine  how  light  acts  in  the  negative  processes,  we  will 
only  consider  perfectly  pure  iodide  of  silver  (Daguerreotype)  or 
iodide  of  silver  in  presence  of  an  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver 
(unsized  paper  collodion). 

Two  theories  are  proposed  to  explain  how  iodide  of  silver,  ex¬ 
posed  during  a  very  short  time  to  light,  possesses  the  property  of 
condensing  the  vapours  of  mercury,  or  of  attracting  the  particles  of 
silver  reduced  by  the  action  of  gallic  acid  on  the  excess  of  nitrate 
of  silver. 

1.  It  is  said  to  be  a  chemical  action. 

2.  It  is  regarded  as  a  physical  action. 

The  first  theory — which  has  been  presented  very  clearly  by 
M.  Davanne — is  almost  exclusively  adopted  on  the  Continent.  The 
second  is  due  to  Moser,  and  adopted  by  Mr.  Hardwich  and  our¬ 
selves. 

Let  us  analyse  M.  Davanne’s  theory.  The  principal  arguments 
on  which  he  founds  it  are  the  following  : — 

1.  The  salts  of  silver  in  general,  the  iodide  of  silver  in  particular, 
darkening  by  a  sufficient  exposure  to  light,  should  by  a  very 
short  exposure  darken  also,  but  in  an  imperceptible  way.  However, 
the  very  small  quantity  of  reduced  silver  acts  as  an  attractive 
nucleus  on  the  particles  of  silver  set  free  by  the  gallic  acid  (and 
probably,  also,  in  the  opinion  of  this  author,  on  the  vapours  of 
mercury). 

2.  If  this  theory  be  true,  in  certain  processes  in  which  the  ex¬ 
posure  is  very  long  the  image  will  be  visible.  Experience  proves 

|  that  this  happens  in  the  albumen,  gelatinised-paper,  and  waxed- 
paper  processes. 

3.  Their  principal  argument  consists  in  the  celebrated  experiment 
of  Mr.  Young,  who  had  exposed  an  albumenised  glass  in  the  camera, 
had  dissolved  out  the  iodide  of  silver  by  hyposulphite  of  soda  before 
developing,  and  had,  notwithstanding  that,  obtained  an  image. 
Thus,  says  M.  Davanne,  the  light  has  decomposed  a  small  fraction 
of  iodide  of  silver  into  iodine  and  silver  ;  and  the  hyposulphite  has 
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not  dissolved  the  silver,  which,  in  the  development,  becomes  then 
the  attractive  point  for  the  particles  of  the  same  metal  set  free  by 
gallic  acid. 

Let  us  examine  the  value  of  these  three  arguments. 

1 .  A  film  of  collodio-iodide  of  silver  exposed  to  sunlight  for  -r-J^th 
of  a  second,  blackens  under  the  influence  of  gallic  acid,  while  it 
does  not  change  visibly  in  five  minutes’  direct  exposure  (that  is,  if 
no  bromide  of  silver  or  no  other  organic  matter  than  the  pyroxy¬ 
line  be  present).  Thus,  let  us  repeat  it,  no  appreciable  change 
takes  place  in  32,400  times  longer  than  the  time  necessary  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  image  by  a  developer,  and  notwithstanding  that  M. 
Davanne  pretends  that  silver  exists  there,  which  is  the  cause  of 
the  subsequent  reduction  (vide  our  article  in  The  British  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Photography,  1862,  page  340). 

2.  Yet  in  certain  processes  the  image  is  visible  before  develop¬ 
ment.  But  let  us  well  remark  it  here,  it  is  precisely  in  these 
processes  to  which  we  have  called  attention ;  because,  besides  the 
iodide  of  silver,  there  also  exists  in  the  film  an  organic  compound 
capable  of  combining  with  nitrate  of  silver.  This  is  so  true  that 
a  simple  comparison  will  be  sufficient  to  prove  this  fact  beyond 
doubt.  The  collodion  process  is  a  hundred  times  more  rapid  than 
the  albumen  or  waxed-paper  process ;  and,  notwithstanding,  if  an 
excited  collodion  plate  and  a  waxed-paper  (both  with  a  base  of  iodide 
of  silver)  be  exposed  in  the  same  camera,  and  for  the  same  length 
of  time,  the  collodion  plate  will  show  no  image  when  the  exposure 
has  been  long  enough  to  show  one  on  waxed-paper.  But,  as  the 
reader  will  well  understand,  this  image  is  not  produced  by  the 
iodide  of  silver,  but  by  the  organic  silver  compound  in  the  waxed- 
paper. 

3.  The  third  argument — the  strongest  one  of  the  French  theory — 
does  not  seem  to  us  more  convincing  than  the  others. 

In  fact,  how  is  it  that  a  collodion  plate,  which  is  much  more 
sensitive  than  an  albumenised  plate,  does  not  give  a  trace  of  an 
image  if  fixed  before  developing,  although  it  has  been  exposed  in 
the  camera  for  the  same  length  of  time? 

This  is  very  easy  to  explain.  M.  Davanne  attributes  the  formation 
of  the  image  in  the  experiment  of  Mr.  Young  to  the  decomposition 
of  the  iodide  of  silver.  But  that  which  proves  it  is  not  so  is,  that 
an  albumen  plate  without  iodide  of  silver  gives  a  very  vigorous 
image  ;  and  so  it  is  in  all  photographic  processes  where  an  image 
is  visible  on  removal  from  the  camera. 

Let  us  explain  what  takes  place.  In  Mr.  Young’s  experiment  the 
film  contains  iodide  and  albuminate  of  silver.  The  first  is  not  black¬ 
ened  by  the  light;  the  second,  on  the  contrary,  decomposes  into  a 
brown  subsalt,  which  is  soluble  in  nitric  acid  and  caustic  potash. 
The  hyposulphite  dissolves  the  iodide  of  silver,  and  leaves,  not 
metallic  silver,  but  blackened  albuminate,  which  causes  the  deve¬ 
lopment.  We  w-ere  the  first  to  explain  this  phenomena  in  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography,  1862,  page  340. 

According  to  us,  then,  no  metallic  silver  is  reduced  by  the  action 
of  light  on  iodide  of  silver,  and  no  chemical  action  takes  place, 
provided  the  iodide  of  silver  be  not  mixed  with  an  organic  silver 
compound.  If  the  least  doubt  remained  in  the  mind  in  regard  to 
the  fallacy  of  M.  Davanne’s  theory,  the  following  facts  would 
completely  solve  it : — 

1.  If  light  acts  chemically  on  the  iodide  of  silver  in  the  collodion 
film,  and  metallic  or  suboxide  of  silver  result,  an  application 
of  diluted  nitric  acid  must  dissolve  the  silver  or  the  suboxide. 
Now,  a  plate  treated  in  this  way,  washed  to  take  away  the  excess 
of  nitric  acid,  and  covered  with  a  mixture  of  pyrogallic  acid  and 
nitrate  of  silver,  yields  an  image  which,  although  feeble,  is  still 
very  visible. 

2.  Bromide  darkens  easily  when  exposed  to  light;  and,  not¬ 
withstanding-  that,  it  is  less  sensitive  than  iodide  when  a  developer 
is  used. 

3.  If  the  action  of  light  on  iodide  of  silver  be  a  chemical  one,  it 
must  be  in  proportion  to  its  duration.  Or,  to  state  the  matter  in  a 
more  simple  way,  if  in  one  second  a  vigorous  image  be  formed,  in 
two  and  three  seconds  it  will  be  twice  and  three  times  as  vigorous. 

Now,  in  virtue  of  a  singular  property  of  the  iodide  of  silver,  it 
is  not  so.  Light  to  produce  a  maximum  of  effect  requires  a  cer¬ 
tain  time.  If  this  time  be  overreached,  the  effect  decreases  and 
the  image  loses  in  intensity  (Moser).  This  effect  has  been  called 
solarisation.  This  argument  seems  to  us  to  be  decisive. 

Let  us  state  here  some  curious  facts  discovered  by  Moser,  and 
which  we  have  had  occasion  to  observe  also. 

A.  A  sheet  of  glass  is  exposed,  behind  a  piece  of  paper  in  wffiich 
some  figure  has  been  cut,  to  the  light  of  the  sun :  the  breath  con¬ 
densed  on  the  glass  will  make  the  action  visible. 

B.  A  piece  of  silver  plate  gives  the  same  result;  but,  if  for  the 
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moisture  of  the  breath  we  substitute  the  vapour  of  mercury,  the 
image  can  be  made  visible  by  a  much  shorter  exposure  to  light. 

C.  A  copper  medal,  slightly  warmed,  is  put  on  a  polished  plate 
of  silver.  The  breath  or  the  vapour  of  mercury  will  make  the 
image  visible,  even  if  the  experiment  be  made  in  the  dark. 

D.  If  the  medal  be  left  very  long  on  the  plate  of  silver,  or  even  for 
a  short  time  under  certain  circumstances  which  Moser  has  not  been 
able  to  determine  exactly  (he  only  stated  the  fact),  the  image 
formed  by  the  breath  or  mercury  will  be  solarised,  and  can  even 
be  the  reverse  of  the  one  of  experiment  C. 

This  fact  presents  a  striking  analogy  with  the  action  of  light  en 
iodide  of  silver— action  which  tends  to  reverse  itself  if  the  action 
be  pushed  sufficiently  far,  and  which  is  indeed  reversed  if,  while 
the  image  is  being  developed,  the  light  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
dark  closet. 

We  say,  then,  that  the  action  of  light  on  iodide  of  silver  is  thus  purely 
physical ;*  and  if  in  certain  processes  an  image  he  produced  by  a 
chemical  action,  it  is  due  not  to  the  iodide  of  silver ,  but  to  an  organic 
compound  of  silver. 

But  what  is  the  nature  of  this  physical  action  ? 

Dr.  Hill  Norris  thinks  electricity  has  something  to  do  with  it. 
M.  Testelin  and,  before  him,  M.  Poey  think  the  molecules  of  iodide 
of  silver  have  acquired  electric  polarity,  and  that,  in  consequence, 
the  vapours  of  mercury  and  the  silver  become  deposited  on  the 
affected  molecules,  in  the  same  way  that  a  light  body  is  attracted  by 
an  electrised  surface.  But  these  hypotheses  are,  we  think,  mere 
assumption,  and  do  not  rest  on  a  single  precise  experiment.  Moser 
has  been  more  explicit  when  he  put  forth  the  following  principle— 
which  was  at  least  founded  on  neat  and  clear  experiments — that 
when  one  body  has  been  touched  by  another  one,  vapours  can  make  the 
point  of  contact  visible. 

It  is  supposed,  according  to  this  principle,  that  light  can  in  a 
determined  time  give  new  physical  properties  to  iodide  of  silver ; 
but  how  can  it  be  imagined  that  this  time  cannot  be  exceeded 
without  the  primitive  action  being  destroyed?  This  negative 
action  is,  moreover,  obtained  long  before  the  chemical  action 
begins,  at  least  we  have  no  proof  of  its  existence,  when  already 
the  light  has  acted  too  long. 

A  fact  which  is  not  less  singular  is  that  certain  reducing  agents, 
although  more  energetic  than  pyrogallic  acid  and  sulphate  of  iron, 
produce  no  image,  although  they  set  free  the  silver  in  the  nitrate 
of  this  metal.  .  Such  are,  for  instance,  hypophosphotous  and 
phosphorous  acids. 

Let  us  say,  then,  without  reserve,  that  we  do  not  know  the 
nature  of  the  physical  change  which  takes  place  by  the  action  of 
light  on  iodide  of  silver.  Moser’s  theory  seems  the  most  rational, 
but  does  not  give  a  sufficiently  exact  explanation  of  the  singular 
phenomena  of  solarisation  to  be  strictly  true. 

If,  in  the  processes  where  pure  iodide  of  silver  is  used,  or  iodide 
of  silver  mixed  with  nitrate  of  silver,  the  formation  of  the  image 
must  be  attributed  to  a  physical  action,  it  is  not  so  in  the  processes 
in  which  an  organic  silver  compound  is  in  contact  with  the  iodide 
of  silver ;  and  in  this  case  the  chemical  and  physical  actions  take 
place  together.  What  proves  it  is  that  the  organic  silver  com¬ 
pounds  alone  give  images  which  are  the  more  vigorous  as  the 
action  of  the  light  has  been  pushed  further,  without  offeriug  the 
phenomenon  of  solarisation — at  least  we  have  not  been  able  to 
prove  it.f  The  only  silver  compounds  susceptible  of  giving 
images  by  a  physical  action  are  the  iodide,  bromide,  and  chloride  of 
silver,  and  each  possesses  the  property  of  solarisation. 

Section  2. — Development  of  the  Latent  Image. 

The  points  where  the  sensitive  substance  has  been  acted  upon 
by  the  light  condense  the  vapours  of  mercury  (Daguerreotype), 
or  attract  the  particles  of  silver  which  have  been  reduced  by  the 
action  of  the  developer  on  the  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  which 
covers  the  film  (wet  processes). 

In  the  first  case,  the  image  is  formed  by  an  amalgam  of  silver, 
the  iodide  of  silver  being  subsequently  dissolved  by  the  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda.  In  the  second  case,  the  image  seems  to  be  formed 
of  metallic  silver — at  least  such  is  the  opinion  generally  enter¬ 
tained.  Recent  experiments,  however,  have  proved  to  us  that  it 
is  not  always  so. 

Images  on  albumen,  gelatine,  and  waxed-paper,  when  treated 

*  M.  BcuviAre  remarked  that  if  an  iodised  silver  plate  be,  by  means  of  a  galvanio 
process,  covered  with  copper,  the  copper  will  deposit  on  the  parts  affected  by  light. 

t  We  have  made  numerous  experiments  on  gelatinised,  albumenised,  and  waxed- 
paper,  albumenised  and  gelatinised  glass,  and  collodio-albumen.  In  all  these  processes, 
particularly  those  on  albumen,  the  iodide  of  silver  lias  appeared  to  us  as  being  of  no 
use  ;  and  it  is  sufficient,  for  instance,  to  albumenise  a  glass,  and  dip  it  in  nitrate  of  sil¬ 
ver,  to  obtain  negatives  in  tho  ordinary  way  (.vide  Dr,  Monckhoven,  Taii  British  Jour¬ 
nal  of  PHOTOOBAFHT  for  1862,  p.  340). 


with  caustic  potash,  abandon  an  organic  compound  of  silver, 
which  proves  that  their  composition  is  complex.  The  images  on 
collodion  do  not  seem  always  formed  of  pure  silver,  either,  as  tho 
following  experiment  seems  to  prove: — A  collodionised  and  sensi¬ 
tised  glass,  after  having  been  exposed  to  the  light  and  developed 
with  pyrogallic  acid,  is  well  washed,  and  then  dipped  in  nitric  acid. 
The  image  dissolves  almost  entirely;  but  it  may  happen  that  a 
weak,  scarcely  visible,  image  remains.  This,  I  observed,  is  the 
case  principally  with  old  collodion,  such  as  is  proper  for  use  in  the 
dry  process. 

The  acid  being  washed  away,  the  image  can  even  be  developed 
a  second  time,  and  a  new  application  of  acid  leaves  always  a 
secondary  image. 

The  examination  of  the  film  proves  thus  : — 

1.  That  the  iodide  of  silver  is  not  altered  by  the  reducing 
agents.* 

2.  That  the  image  is  formed  for  the  greatest  part,  if  not  entirety, 
of  pure  silver. 

3.  A  fraction  of  the  image  is  at  times  formed  by  an  unknown 
substance. f  The  fixing  agent  then  dissolving  the  iodide  of  silver 
leaves  in  the  film  pure  metallic  silver,  or  silver  almost  pure, 
which,  by  rubbing,  takes  the  metallic  aspect. 


AN  APOLOGY  FOR  ART-PHOTOGRAPHY.: 

By  0.  G.  Rejlander. 

Some  time  ago  you  did  me  the  honour  to  elect  me  an  honorary 
member  of  this  Society.  I  felt  it  to  he  an  honour,  and  take  this 
opportunity  of  returning  you  my  warmest  thanks  for  the  distinc¬ 
tion. 

I  have  diligently  read  the  reports  of  the  meetings  of  the  South 
London  Photographic  Society,  and  find  that  there  is  no  branch  of 
photography  with  which  you  are  not  thoroughly  conversant.  What 
has  pleased  me  most  in  your  proceedings  lias  been  the  earnest 
interest  you  have  shown,  and  the  encouragement  you  have  given, 
in  raising  the  science  we  practice  to  the  dignity  of  a  fine  art. 
Such  course,  however,  has  been  much  misunderstood  by  friends 
and  foes,  and  as  I  am  an  old  sinner  in  that  direction  I  have  come 
forward  to  be  the  “horrid  example,”  show  my  complicity,  and  pre¬ 
sent  An  Apology  fop.  Art-Photography. 

In  doing  so  allow  me,  in  the  first  place,  to  explain  how  I  first 
tumbled  into  photographic  art,  and  how  I  have  been  “  bobbing 
around”  ever  since,  without  being  able  to  benefit  myself  in  the 
way  I  have  been  preaching  to  others. 

In  1852  I  was  in  Rome,  and  saw  photographs  of  the  Apollo  Bel - 
videre,  the  Laocoon,  the  Torso,  Gibson’s  Venus,  &c.,  &c.,  which  I 
bought  and  studied ;  and  I  was  delighted  to  have  a  fair  chance  of 
measuring  the  relative  proportions  of  the  antique  on  the  flat  and 
true  copies  of  the  originals.  That  was  my  first  acquaintance  with 
the  fair  results  of  photography.  I  merely  recollected  having  seen 
some  reddish  landscape  photographs  the  year  before  at  Ackermann’s, 
in  Regent  Street,  but  these  made  no  impression  on  me.  What  I 
sawrin  the  Exhibition  of  1851  had  proved  as  evanescent  as  looking 
at  myself  in  a  glass — “  out  of  sight  out  of  mind.”  They  were  all 
Daguerreotypes.  It  awakened  in  me  at  the  moment  nothing  but 
curiosity.  But  in  Rome  I  vTas  fairly  taken  with  the  capabilities 
of  the  art,  so  I  made  up  my  mind  to  study  photography  as  soon  as 
I  returned  to  England. 

My  view  at  this  period,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  did  not 
extend  farther  than  showing  me  the  usefulness  of  photography  in 
enabling  me  to  take  children’s  portraits,  in  aid  of  painting,  and 
for  studies  for  foregrounds  in  landscapes. 

In  1853,  having  inquired  in  London  for  a  good  teacher,  I  was 
directed  to  Henneman.  We  agreed  for  so  much  for  three  or  five 
lessons  ;  but,  as  I  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  hack  to  the  country,  I  took 
all  the  lessons  during  one  afternoon! — three  hours  in  the  calotype 
and  waxed-paper  process,  and  half-an-hour  sufficed  for  the  collo¬ 
dion  process  ! !  He  spoke,  I  wrote ;  but  I  was  too  clever.  It  would 
have  saved  me  a  year  or  more  of  trouble  and  expense  had  I 
attended  carefully  to  the  rudiments  of  the  art  for  a  month. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  how  frequently  trifles  decide  some  men’s 
actions.  What  really  hurried  me  forward  was  my  having  seen  the 
photograph  of  a  gentleman,  and  the  fold  in  his  coat  sleeve  was 
just  the  very  thing  I  required  for  a  portrait  I  was  then  painting  at 

*  Some  authors  affirm  the  contrary,  and  pretend  that  a  film  of  pure  iodide  of  silver 
can  be  developed  with  pyrogallic  acid  without  addition  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Tho  ex¬ 
periments  of  MM.  Barreswil  and  Davanne,  Ilardwich,  and  ourselves  prove  the  con- 
trary. 

t  What  is  this  substance  ?  It  is  soluble  in  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  cyanide  ot 
potassium.  When  dissolved  by  the  latter,  the  image  can  again  be  developed  weakly. 
The  silver,  deposited  by  a  mixture  of  pyrogallic  acid  and  nitrate  of  silver,  is  entirely 
soluble  in  nitric  acid  ;  thus  it  does  not  come  from  the  reducing  agent.  Moreover,  the 
same  thing  takes  place  with  sulphate  of  iron. 

}  Head  at  a  meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  Feb,  12th,  1863. 
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home,  and  could  not  please  myself  in  this  particular  point.  My 
sitter  had  not  time  or  inclination  to  sit  for  it ;  my  lay  figure  was 
too  thin  (I  soon  sold  that) ;  but  this  was  just  “  like  life  1”  “  Now,” 

said  I,  “I  shall  get  all  I  want.”  I  could  not  exercise  proper 
patience.  I  therefore  took  all  the  lessons  at  once,  to  turn  out  as 
a  ready-made  photographer  the  next  day.  Alas !  for  a  very  long 
period  my  attempts  at  photography  resembled  those  of  a  young 
Miss  at  the  piano,  looking  alternately  at  the  music  and  the  keys. 
If  I  had  to  speak  at  the  time  of  operation,  I  very  easily  went 
wrong — often  drawing  up  the  shutter  of  the  plate-holder  with  the 
collodionised  plate  outside  ! 

I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  that  some  of  the  earliest  portraits 
that  I  took,  and  which  I  had  sensitised  with  ammonia-nitrate,  are 
as  vigorous  now  as  they  were  then,  although  they  had  but  three 
changes  of  water — ten  minutes  or  a  quarter-of-an-jmur  in  each 
dish  after  hypo.,  as  my  instructor  had  told  me — while  others,  and 
later,  according  to  the  usual  process,  have  proved  as  treacherous 
as  a  bad  memory.  At  length  Maxwell  Lyte  let  Ms  light  in  on  my 
manipulations  by  the  publication  of  the  alkaline  gold-toning  pro¬ 
cess.  At  that  time  I  was  nearly  giving  up  photography.  I  felt  as 
if  I  were  only  writing  in  sand. 

My  first  attempt  at  “double  printing,”  as  some  call  it,  was 
exhibited  in  London  in  1855.  It  was  named  in  the  catalogue 
Groupe  Printed  from  Three  Negatives.  That  plan  I  hit  upon  through 
sheer  vexation,  because  I  could  not  get  a  gentleman’s  figure  in 
focus,  though  he  was  close  behind  a  sofa  on  which  two  ladies  were 
seated.  Up  to  this  time  I  considered  postures  on  the  principle  of 
bas-reliefs — it  is  as  few  foreshortenings  as  possible  ;  but  now  I  felt 
freer. 

I  will  now  tell  you  how  I  first  drifted  into  making  photographic 
j  pictures;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  any  one  might  excuse  me — even 
|  Mr.  Sutton— after  hearing  it.  I  had  taken  a  group  of  two.  They 
were  expressive  and  composed  well.  The  light  was  good,  and  the 
chemistry  of  it  successful.  A  very  good  artist  was  staying  in  the 
;  neighbourhood,  engaged  on  some  commission.  He  called,  saw 
!  this  picture,  was  very  much  delighted  with  it,  and  so  was  I. 

|  Before  he  left  my  house  he  looked  at  the  picture  again,  and  said 
it  was  “marvellous  but  added  : — “Now,  if  I  had  drawn  that,  I 
i  should  have  introduced  another  figure  between  them,  or  some 
light  object  to  keep  them  together.  You  see  there  is  where  you 
photographers  are  at  fault.  Good  morning!”  I  snapped  my 
fingers  after  he  left — but  not  at  him— and  exclaimed  aloud,  “I 
can  do  it !”  Two  days  afterwards  I  called  at  my  artist-friend’s  hotel, 
as  proud  as — anybody.  He  looked  at  my  picture  and  at  me,  and 
|  took  snuff  twice.  He  said — “  This  is  another  picture.”  “  No,”  said 
I,  “  it  is  the  same,  except  with  the  addition  you  suggested.” 
“Never!”  he  exclaimed;  “and  how  is  it  possible  '?  You  should 
I  patent  that !  ”  *  *  *  Well,  our  interview  ended  with  another 

|  suggestion  that  if  a  basket  or  something  else  had  been  on  the  left 
side  in  the  foreground  it  would  have  given  greater  depth  to  the 
picture,  and  adding  that  the  light  dress  of  the  female  on  the  shady 
i  side  was  not  shady  or  dark  enough.  I  agreed  fully  with  my  friend’s 
criticism;  and,  after  a  week,  I  sent  to  him,  to  London,  the  picture 
amended  as  a  present.  He  wrote  some  time  afterwards  and  thanked 
me,  saying  that  it  was  very  successful;  but  (he  wrote),  of  course, 
now  that  that  was  known,  any  one  who  practised  photography  could 
do  it.  *  *  *  This  was  my  first  sip  at  the  sweet  and  bitter 

cup  in  my  photographic  career.*  A  thought  of  the  share  lie  had 
in  this  first  effort  in  composition-photography  did  not  occur  to  my 
friend.  I  should  very  likely  not  have  done  it  but  for  his  “  you 
J  can’t !  ”  Now  why  should  this  cause  all  the  fuss  and  abuse  for 
interfering  with  legitimate  art  ?  To  me  double  printing  seems 
i  most  natural.  Vignetting  is  allowed  and  admired.  The  manual 
j  part  of  photographic  composition  is  but  wholesale  vignetting.  It 
has  proved  most  useful  in  portraiture  when  a  family  group  was  to 
!  he  taken ;  for  if  one  figure  moved,  he  or  she  could  be  taken  over 
( again  alone,  and  put  in  afterwards ;  or,  what  is  still  better,  a 
|  sketch  of  the  group  may  first  be  made,  then  take  each  figure 
j  separately — for  then  each  would  be  more  perfect — and  print  them 
i  in  agreeably  with  the  sketch. 

But  please  to  believe  that  I  did  not  look  upon  photography  as 
an  ultimate  art,  or  an  art  depending  on  itself,  or  complete  in 
I  itself,  except  details ;  though  I  can  guess  of  its  extended  appli¬ 
cability,  or  rather  plasticity.  In  almost  all  the  art-studies  I  have 
made,  I  have  had  one  object  in  view — they  were  for  the  use  of  artists; 
and  if  I  had  not  done  them,  how  could  artists,  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  photography,  know  what  could  be  done  ?  They 
know  now,  and  they  avail  themselves  of  it. 

*  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  vague  notions  of  an  artist  the  first  time  he  sees 
such  a  thing  accomplished— such  a  result  in  so  short  a  time— when  compared  with  his 

on  n  laborious  method. 

i  * 


But  as  there  is  no  mind  in  the  photographic  picture,  so 
according  to  some  it  cannot  contain  any  new  idea,  pose,  light,  or 
expression  capable  of  representing  impressions  produced  on  the 
human  mind,  and  “  not  being  the  work  of  man”  it  must  be,  indi¬ 
rectly,  the  work  of  the  devil— and,  since  as  “  the  work  of  man  is 
indirectly  the  work  of  God,”  as  Mr.  Sutton  has  it,  where  are  we  to 
go  to  ? 

Still  I  think  highly  of  photography.  It  is  fair,  open,  and  above¬ 
board.  There  is  no  sham  about  it— no  pretensions  to  anything 
that  is  not  desirable.  And  the  world  wouldn’t  be  without  it,  in  all 
its  branches— including  the  one  I  most  practise,  art-studies  and 
details  from  the  life.  Though  to  me  this  branch  of  the  art  is  un¬ 
profitable,  yet  it  gives  me  pleasure.  I  live  in  it,  if  not  by  it.  As 
to  those  dreadful  composition  photographs,  I  have  only  executed 
one  since  the  “  abominable  ”  Two  Ways  of  Life ,  and  that  one  I 
meant  as  a  set-off  toftthe  other,  and  called  it  the  Scripture  Reader ; 
but  that  was  neither  good  nor  bad  enough  to  attract  any  notice 
whatever,  I  have  not  exhibited  for  some  years,  so  I  think  I 
might  have  been  let  alone. 

I  have  been  so  ill  used  and  abused  about  the  picture  of  the  Tuo 
Ways  of  Life,  I  should  be  glad  to  once  more — not  describe  it,  as  I 
did  to  the  Central  Society— but  explain  that  it  was  dedicated  to 
English  artists,  which  dedication  was  written  under  the  one  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  Manchester  Exhibition ;— not  as  a  challenge,  for 
that  would  have  been  ridiculous,  but  to  show  various  studies  from 
nature,  which  at  that  time  were  rather  novel.  And  again,  as  the 
most  difficult  drawing  is  that  from  the  living  model,  I  presumed 
thereby  to  point  out  a  handmaid  to  art— not  alone  in  full  light, 
but  in  shade — yet  transparent.  Each  figure  was  meant  as  a  speci¬ 
men  of  variety  of  light  and  shade.  I  dislike  a  mere  nude,  if  it 
(apart  from  study)  conveys  no  idea.  So  I  brought  all  the  figures 
together  as  well  as  I  could,  and  gave  the  resulting  picture  a  name. 
This  composition  was  also  meant  to  show  that  there  might  be  a  little 
real  sun-painting  employed  when  needed,  to  harmonise  or  soften 
harsher  light  in  photographs.  These  are  indeed  no  afterthoughts. 

I  will  not  tire  you  with  further  description.  Those  that  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  Two  Ways  of  Life  being  exhibited  had  a  perfect  right 
to  their  opinion ;  but  they  have  no  right  to  ask  the  names  or  pro¬ 
fession  or  religion  of  models,  still  less  to  use  vile  epithets  in 
speaking  of  them,  as  Mr.  Sutton  has  done  in  his  paper  read  before 
the  Photographic  Society  of  Scotland.  When  children  are  incon¬ 
veniently  inquisitive,  we  tell  them  they  were  “found  in  a  parsley 
bed  ;”  and  a  similar  answer  might  be  given  to  those  who  cannot  or 
will  not  comprehend  the  matter.  There  are  many  female  models 
whose  good  name  is  as  dear  to  them  as  to  any  other  woman.  But 
I  prefer  to  believe  that  Mr.  Sutton  did  not  use  those  harsh  expres¬ 
sions  on  mere  supposition  ;  but  that  he  may  have  been  misinformed, 
in  Ms  search  for  the  truth,  by  those  who  wished  to  increase  their 
attraction  by  saying  that  they  had  been  models  for  Mr.  So  and  So ; 
for  I  have  been  told  that  that  is  not  an  uncommon  practice.  Of 
course  I  need  not  be  ashamed  to  say  I  have  heard  it. 

Mr.  Sutton  is  a  very  hasty  writer,  and  is  often  wrong  in  conse¬ 
quence  ;  yet  he  is  always  frank  enough  to  admit  his  error  when  con¬ 
vinced  that  he  is  wrong.  This  opinion  is  formed  on  my  long  reading 
of  the  Notes,  to  which  I  have  been  a  subscriber  from  its  first  publica¬ 
tion,  until  I  removed  to  London,  when  I  missed  it,  or  it  has  missed 
me,  owing  to  my  having  forgotten  to  send  my  new  address.  I 
have  always  found  the  Notes  full  of  promising  information. 

It  is  very  hard— but  I  must  confess  it — that  I  positively  dare 
not  now  make  a  composition  photograph,  even  if  I  thought  that  it 
might  be  very  perfect.  I  have  brought  with  me  a  sketch  over 
which  I  have  thought  for  a  very  long  time.  Up  to  this  moment 
it  is  a  work  of  art.  Is  it  not  ?  The  same  way  a  painter  goes  if 
lie  means  to  paint  a  photographer  must  go  if  he  wishes  to  make  a 
composition-photograph.  The  two  go  together — part  here,  and 
meet  again. 

Fine  art  consists  of  many  parts ;  and  a  photographic  compo¬ 
sition  commenced  in  this  manner  must  contain  many  parts  in 
common  with  art ;  and  even  where  they  part  company  photographic 
art  does  not  stand  still,  but  proceeds  and  gathers  other  merits  on 
another  road — though  a  more  humble  one,  yet  full  of  difficulties, 
requiring  much  thought  and  skill  up  to  the  last  moment,  when 
they  again  converge,  in  the  production  of  light,  shade,  and  reflected 
lights  which  have  been  predetermined — in  general  keeping  and 
aerial  perspective. 

There  is  no  valid  reason  for  saying  that,  because  you  have  not 
seen  a  good  photographic  composition,  there  could  not  be  one.  I 
believe  there  can  be  produced — even  after  all  that  has  been  done 
— wonderful  pictures  by  photography.  And  why  are  there  no  good 
art-photographs  ?  Because  it  requires  art  and  long  training  to 
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to  execute  them,  beside  encouragement.  I  do  not  believe  in 
haphazard  excellence.  Photography,  in  my  opinion,  is  essentially 
excellent  for  details.  You  may  take  twenty  good  figures  separately, 
but  they  cannot  be  taken  at  once.  You  cannot  take  even  four 
good  ones  at  once  ;  but  then  you  cannot  draw  or  paint  a  picture  at 
once. 

I  believe  photography  will  make  painters  better  artists  and  more 
careful  draughtsmen.  You  may  test  their  figures  by  photography. 
In  Titian’s  Venus  and  Adonis,  Venus  hasher  head  turned  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  no  female  could  turn  it  and  at  the  same  time  show  so 
much  of  her  back.  Her  right  leg  also  is  too  long.  I  have  proved 
the  correctness  of  this  opinion  by  photography  with  variously- 
shaped  female  models.  In  Peace  and  War,  by  Reubens,  the  back 
of  the  female  with  the  basket  is  painted  from  a  male,  as  proved 
by  the  same  test. 

The  real  good  old  painters — such  as  Raffaelle,  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  Luini,  Velasquez,  Teniers,  Titian — you  often  find  reflected 
in  photography  in  apparent  finish  and  effect.  I  can  exemplify  pre 
sently  what  I  mean  by  the  photographs  -which  are  now  before  you. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  photography  can  prove  useful  to 
artists,  although  few  of  them  are  aware  of  it.  Here  is  one  : — After 
they  have  made  their  sketch,  or  uncoloured  cartoon,  they  may  have 
a  photograph  taken  from  it ;  and  then  on  the  prepared  albumen 
paper  they  may  play  with  colours  as  much  as  they  like,  until 
they  arrive  at  what  they  wish  for  their  painting  ;  for  a  wet  brush 
removes  any  colour  objected  to,  just  as  if  it  had  never  been  there, 
yet  the  outline  underneath  remains  the  same. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  painters  are  troubled  in  using  a  photo¬ 
graph  to  paint  from,  is  that  almost  in  every  case  (I  am  now  speak¬ 
ing  of  portraits  or  figure  pictures)  the  light  on  the  photograph  is 
different  to  that  on  the  sitter  at  the  artist’s  studio.  Here  is  a 
source  of  confusion  and  vexation.  I  have  often  felt  it,  and  wished 
that  I  had  not  looked  at  the  photograph  ;  yet  it  saved  the  time  of 
the  sitter.  But  if  a  photographic  study  is  taken  in  a  light  similar 
to  that  at  artists’  studios  generally,  and  that  be  enlarged,  if  the 
artist  gets  the  same  model  or  sitter  into  his  own  studio,  the 
work  is  only  pleasure. 

I  think  picture-dealers  are,  or  have  been,  from  interested  motives, 
the  greatest  opponents  to  photography,  and  they  have  great  in¬ 
fluence.  As  to  art-critics,  they  vary  so  much  in  their  opinion  from 
one  year  to  another,  and  differ  so  much  between  themselves,  I  am 
induced  to  conclude  that  they  write  generally  from  the  information 
they  have  received  from  persons  they  trust  to  ;  for  I  believe  if  they 
possessed  even  the  data  that  we  have,  they  would  be  more  Chris¬ 
tian  like — rather  help  with  their  criticism  than  damn  with  their 
sneers.  Though  individually  I  must  not  complain  much.  I  have 
had  praise,  and  I  was  silent.  Lately  the  tables  have  been  turned, 
and  from  a.  “  successful  delineator,”  &c., — happy  in  catching  tran¬ 
sient  expressions, — I  had  come  down  to  be  a  “  clever  operator,” 
when  recently  I  was  reduced  to  the  position  of  a  “  manipulator” 
in  a  notice — and  such  a  notice  ! — in  the  Athenceum  of  an  allegori¬ 
cally-treated  photograph  of  Garibaldi  Wounded,  Supported  by  Hope, 
Pointing  to  Home.  My  intention  in  this  photograph  was  to  show 
that  my  opinion  of  the  hero  was  that  he  never  would  give  up  the 
idea  of  possessing  Rome.  But  in  the  notice  in  the  Athenceum  above 
alluded  to  I* was  rudely  taken  to  task.  It  was  intimated  that  I 
had  paid  my  model  Is.  Gd.  per  hour,  when  I  myself  was  the  model, 
and  never  realised  Gd.  per  hour !  After  my  many  days’  trials,  and 
heavy  printing  expenses,  my  publisher  ceaSed  to  order  immediately 
upon  that  veto  being  placed  upon  the  picture.  I  hoped  to  have 
secured  an  adequate  return  from  its  publication  :  I  never  had  a 
catchpenny  yet.  But  what  angered  me  most  was  that  the  critic 
called  the  photograph  indecent  !  I  cannot  guess  in  what. 

A  funny  thing  it  is  that  some  people  actually  prefer  the  clialk  - 
ings  of  a  boy  on  the  walls  and  shutter  to  the  finest  photographic 
pictures  !  Just  think  how  superior  are  the  mackerel  and  ship  at 
sea  we  find  drawn  on  the  pavement  in  coloured  chalks  !  I  am 
ambitious,  too — 

“  I  wish  I  was  in  Dixie !  I  do !  I  do  !” 

I  have  here  a  picture,  •=  in  which  I  have  attempted  to  draw  some¬ 
thing,  like  a  good  boy,  and  beg  the  Chairman’s  acceptance  of  it. 
I  only  wish  there  had  been  another  sunny  day,  to  have  enabled  me 
to  have  made  it  more  perfect.  It  is  a  real  sun-painting,  or  rather 
it  has  been  painted  by  me  with  pencils  of  light  about  ninety-three 
millions  of  miles  long!  and  the  points  varying  considerably.  lex- 
posed  it  so  much  to  diffused  daylight  for  want  of  sun,  that  I  have 
been  obliged  to  take  up  some  lights  still  that  have  been  done  che¬ 
mically  by  the  cyanide  of  potassium.  When  I  painted  it  I  almost 
imagined  I  heard  its  notes  whistling. — Now,  Use  Photography: 
Dox’t  Abuse  It. 

*  A  donkey’s  head,  drawn  by  light  alone,  guided  by  me. 


ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF  TRANSPARENCIES  FOR  THE 

MAGIC  LANTERN  BY  MEANS  OF  THE  CAMERA  AND 

WET  COLLODION.* 

By  J.  Nicol. 

In  bringing  before  you  the  subject  of  transparencies  on  glass,  1  have 
nothing  new  to  communicate;  but  it  occurred  to  me  that  our  Secretary's 
exposition  of  the  magic  lantern  and  one  of  its  uses,  given  at  last  meeting, 
was  likely  to  induce  some  of  the  members  to  think  of  fitting  up  lanterns 
for  themselves,  and  that  to  such  members  a  short  paper,  detailing  my 
experiences  in  the  preparation  of  photographs  for  what  I  may  call  the 
more  legitimate  use  of  the  magic  lantern,  would  not  be  unacceptable.  But 
first  let  me  say  a  word  about  the  instrument  itself,  or  rather  its  name. 
So  long  as  it  was  simply  a  toy  for  the  amusement  of  our  children  the  magic 
lantern  was  a  name  sufficiently  expressive — perhaps  the  best  that  could 
have  been  selected ;  but  when  it  was  turned  to,  I  shall  not  say  nobler,  but 
more  advanced  purposes — when  it  became,  as  it  is  daily  more  and  more 
becoming,  one  of  the  handmaidens  of  science — the  name  was,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  very  unsuitable.  Science  and  magic  are  not  meet  companions  : 
in  fact,  just  in  proportion  as  the  former  advances  so  does  the  latter 
decline ;  and,  therefore,  a  new  and  more  suitable  name  has  been  for  some 
time  felt  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  our  lantern.  But  it  is  generally 
easier  to  discover  a  want  than  to  find  a  remedy,  and  especially  is  it  so  in 
this  instance;  for  while  almost  every  one  who  has  written  or  spoken  on  the 
subject  during  the  last  half-dozen  years  has  found  fault  with  the  present 
name,  I  have  not  heard  of  one  bold  enough  to  suggest  a  better.  But 
surely  this  state  of  matters  must  be  classed  amongst  the  things  of  which 
one  of  our  popular  authors  discourses  of  as  “  things  that  can’t  go  on.’’ 
We  get  a  shirt  with  an  additional  button,  and  are  told  that  it  is  “  The 
Eureka  (!).”  We  buy  a  piece  of  shaving  soap,  and  are  told  that  hence¬ 
forth  shaving  will  be  a  delight,  because  it  is  the  genuine  “  Rypophagon.” 
Or,  if  we  are  thinking  of  getting  married,  and  consequently  looking  in 
at  the  upholsterer’s,  we  are  strongly  advised  to  carpet  our  lobbies  at  least 
with  “  Kamptulicon.”  Surely  if  our  shirtmakers,  our  perfumers,  and 
our  upholsterers  can  get  such  names,  we  should  not  quietly  give  up  the 
task.  Let  me  earnestly  solicit  the  attention  of  the  clever  members  of  the 
Society  to  the  matter,  and  at  the  same  time  assure  them  that  he  who 
devises  an  appropriate,  expressive,  takeable  name  for  the  magic  lantern, 
will  have  his  own  handed  down  with  it  to  all  posterity.* 

Glass  pictures  are  generally  spoken  of  as  either  positives  or  negatives — 
a  method  of  designation  which  auswered  well  enough  till  a  third  class 
was  introduced,  which  is  the  transparency,  but  which  is,  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  an  unfortunate  nomenclature,  and  one  productive  of  no  little  con¬ 
fusion.  The  fact,  in  reality,  is  that  the  difference  between  a  negative  and 
what  is  generally  called  a  positive  is  a  difference  merely  of  degree :  both 
are  negative  by  transmitted  light  and  positive  by  reflected  light.  The 
negative  is  just  a  positive  which  has  been  too  long  exposed  and  too  long 
developed,  while  the  positive  is  just  a  negative  under-exposed  and  under¬ 
developed.  The  third  class,  however,  is  very  different  from  the  Qther  two 
— in  fact  just  exactly  the  reverse — the  negative  and  positive  having  their 
lights  and  shadows  in  the  proper  places  when  looked  at,  but  reversed 
when  looked  through,  while  this  has  them  in  the  proper  places  when 
looked  through,  but  reversed  when  looked  at.  The  word  negative  has 
taken  too  firm  a  hold  to  be  easily  laid  aside,  and  so  we  must  be  content 
with  it ;  but  for  consistency’s  sake  we  should  restore  the  word  positive  to 
its  proper  position,  indicative  of  the  reverse  of  the  negative,  i.e.,  the 
transparency.  I  will  then,  for  the  present  at  least,  ignore  the  so-called 
positive,  and  transfer  its  name  to  its  more  deserving  sister,  and  at  once 
proceed  to  speak  of  the  preparation  of  positives  for  the  lantern.  There 
are  three  leading  characteristics  which  a  good  positive  possesses  in  a  very 
high  degree : — First,  au  entire  absence  of  fog ;  second,  the  high  lights  are 
simply  clean  glass,  or  rather  glass  coated  with  the  absolutely  transparent 
collodion  film  ;  and  third,  the  deepest  shadows  are  of  a  bold,  firm,  deep 
black,  and  of  course  the  beauty  of  the  picture  projected  on  the  screen  will 
very  much  depend  on  the  gentle  graduation  of  tone  or  depth  of  colour 
between  the  highest  light  and  the  deepest  shadow,  just  as  in  any  other 
picture.  For  the  attainment  of  these  objects  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  have  the  chemicals  in  a  state  of  considerable  purity,  and  in 
first-rate  condition. 

The  bath  should  be  kept  for  that  work  alone,  and  made  slightly  acid 
with  nitric  acid.  The  collodion  should  contain  a  bromide,  and  be  at  least 
a  month  old.  I  prefer  one  containing  two  grains  iodide  of  ammonium, 
two  grains  iodide  of  cadmium,  and  one  grain  bromide  of  ammonium, 
and  at  least  six  months  old  :  of  course  the  pyroxyline  used  in  its  manu¬ 
facture  must  give  a  perfectly  structureless  film.  The  developing 
solution  is  fifteen  grains  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  with  twenty  drops  of 
glacial  acetic  acid  and  ten  drops  alcohol  to  the  ounce.  This,  too,  seems  to 
act  better  after  it  has  got  slightly  brotvn  from  age.  For  fixing  I  prefer 
cyanide  of  potassium,  as  it  is  easier  washed  off;  and  I  varnish  with  a 
solution  of  shellac  and  elemi  in  spirit  which  must  not  be  less  than  a 
year  old,  but  which  then  gives  a  coating  quite  as  smooth  and  almost  as 
hard  as  glass.  The  only  remaining  operation  is  to  cover  the  picture  with 
a  second  plate,  fastening  the  two  together  with  a  strip  of  paper,  and  then 

*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  tlie  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  February  4th,  1863. 

*  There  is  no  difficulty  in  selecting  au  appropriate  name  for  the  instrument,  the  diffi¬ 
culty  consists  in  obtaining  its  general  adoption.  We  will  suggest  as  a  name,  The  Icono- 
graphic  Lantern,  or  simply  the  Iconograph,  from  et/cwv,  a  picture.— Ed. 
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our  positive  may  almost  claim  to  defy  even  time  itself  to  charge  it  with 
decay. 

So  much  for  the  chemical  or  material  part  of  the  arrangement.  I  will 
now,  in  a  very  few  words,  describe  the  mechanical  part  of  the  process. 
Having  obtained  a  negative  in  the  ordinary  way,  one  of  two  methods 
may  be  adopted  to  print  from  it  the  positive: — either  to  prepare  a  dry 
plate  by  some  one  of  the  various  dry  modifications  and  bringing  it  into 
contact  with  the  negative  and  printing  by  superposition,  as  in  paper 
prints,  or  by  using  wet  collodion  and  the  copying  camera.  The  latter  is 
the  method  I  have  adopted,  and  for  the  following  reasons : — 

1.  The  use  of  wet  collodion  very  much  shortens  the  process,  and 
enables  a  much  greater  quantity  of  woi’k  to  be  turned  out  in  a  given  time. 

2.  There  is  much  greater  latitude  in  the  selection  of  negatives — a  very 
fair  positive  being  obtainable  in  the  camera  from  a  dense  negative  that 
would  not  do  at  all  to  be  printed  by  superposition;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  good  picture  may  be  produced  from  a  negative  so  faint  as  to  be 
hardly  visible  by  transmitted  light,  and  which  it  would  also  be  impossible 
to  print  from  by  superposition. 

3.  In  the  camera  the  operator  may  either  reduce  or  enlarge  the  copy 
at  will;  and  so,  while  having  all  his  positives  alike  in  size,  may  make  use 
of  any  negative  that  he  can  have  access  to,  whether  it  be  larger  or  smaller 
than  the  size  of  his  positives — an  advantage  manifestly  impossible  with  the 
system  of  printing  by  superposition.  And 

4.  In  my  hands,  at  least,  the  pictures  of  the  camera  more  fully  fulfil 
the  requirements  of  absolutely  clean  glass  in  the  high  lights  and  abso¬ 
lute  freedom  from  fogging  than  those  by  superposition,  arising,  I  believe, 
from  the  more  rapid  development  (generally  from  five  to  ten  seconds) 
produced  by  the  iron  suitable  for  wet  collodion  than  by  the  pyrogallic 
acid  rendered  necessary  by  the  use  of  the  dry  plates. 

The  camera,  which  is  a  very  rough  affair,  having  been  made  by  myself, 
and  with  a  view  to  use  rather  than  show,  at  a  cost  of  2s.  7d.  for  wood,  2d. 
for  nails,  and  4d.  for  a  quarter  of  pound  of  brass  casting  for  the  screws, 
is  nevertheless  a  very  efficient  instrument,  and  consists  simply,  as  you 
see,  of  an  ordinary  camera  with  a  sliding  body  at  each  end.  One  of  those 
sliding  bodies  can'ies  the  dark  frame  :  the  other  is  close,  except  the  hole 
with  the  sliding  grooves  to  receive  the  negatives,  and  may  be  so  arranged 
as  to  take  in  a  negative  of  any  size  up  to  the  size  of  the  box.  A  groove  in 
the  middle  of  the  box  or  body  of  the  camera  carries  the  board  or  division 
which  bears  the  lens.  The  latter  is  five-inches  focus  ;  and  when  each  of 
the  sliding  bodies  is  drawn  out  exactly  ton  inches  from  it,  the  copy  will 
be  of  exactly  the  size  of  the  negative.  If  the  end  carrying  the  negative 
be  pushed  a  little  nearer  the  lens,  and  the  end  carrying  the  dark  slide  a 
little  further  away,  the  copy  will  be  enlarged ;  and  if  this  order  be  re¬ 
versed,  it  will  be  reduced. 

Besides  the  two  methods  already  mentioned,  by  which  positives  may  be 
produced,  there  is  yet  another  ;  and  although  it  lias  not,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  been  turned  to  practical  account,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  ulti¬ 
mately,  and  probably  very  soon,  supersede  them  both.  I  mean  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  positives  direct  in  the  camera  without  the  intervention  of  a 
negative.  From  time  to  time  we  have  heard  of  somebody  stumbling  upon 
this  curious  reversed  action  of  light,  in  some  unaccountable  manner,  while 
labouring  hard  to  develope  a  good  negative;  and  more  recently,  I  saw  an 
article  in  one  of  the  journals  giving  some  account  of  the  phenomenon,  but 
have  not  been  able  to  lay  my  hands  upon  it.  I  have  here  one  of  the  pictures, 
consisting  of  a  group  of  figures,  very  distinctly  brought  out.  It  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  one  of  our  members  during  a  very  dull  afternoon,  while  pushing 
the  development  of  what  he  expected  to  be  a  tolerably  fair  negative ;  and 
although  it  is  certainly  not  very  suitable  for  the  lantern,  it  is  full  of  pro¬ 
mise  in  that  direction.  I  have  here  another,  which  is  still  more 
promising — more  especially  as  it  was  not  produced  by  accident,  but  is  the 
result  of  a  single  experiment  vdiich  I  made  this  morning,  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  whether  I  could  with  certainty  produce  it  at  will,  and  am  satisfied 
that  it  can  be  done  as  simply  as,  and  in  much  less  time  than,  a  negative. 

But  as  I  have  already  occupied  too  much  of  your  time,  I  will  not 
trouble  you  with  imperfect  details;  but  rather,  as  they  say  in  the  House 
of  Parliament,  take  it  to  Avizandum,  and  if  I  find  my  hopes  realised  in  a 
successful  issue,  will  take  an  early  opportunity  of  again  bringing  the 
matter  before  you. 


Mr.  S.  Bourne. — Letters,  dated  from  the  Cape,  have  been 
recently  received  from  Mr.  S.  Bourne,  whose  photographs,  from 
Fotliergill  dry  plates,  are  well  known  for  their  softness  and  beauty. 
This  gentleman  has  forsaken  banking  and  become  a  professional 
photographer,  and  is  now  on  his  way  to  India,  under  an  engage¬ 
ment  for  two  years ;  and  we  wish  him  both  good  health  and  all 
success.  We  hope,  ere  long,  to  present  our  readers  with  the  first 
of  a  series  of  papers  from  him,  on  his  “  Experiences  in  the  East.” 

For  City  Photographers. — The  recent  examination  of  the  water 
supply  for  the  City  of  London,  from  the  New  River  Company, 
shows  that  the  average  amount  of  solid  matter  dissolved  in  it  has 
been  18'94  grains  per  imperial  gallon,  of  which  1’24  grains  were 
organic  matter.  The  saline  matter  consisted  of  carbonate  of  lime 
and  magnesia,  with  a  small  proportion  of  sulphate  of  lime,  alka¬ 
line,  chloride,  nitrate,  and  sulphate.  This  shows  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  quality  of  this  water. 
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The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Society  took  place  on  Tuesday)  th 
3rd  instant,  at  King’s  College.  The  Lord  Chief  Baron  (Sir  Fred’erick 
Pollock),  President,  occupied  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Viscountess  Hawarden,  Messrs.  J.  L.  Wenser,  A.  Sylvester,  and 
William  Austen,  were  duly  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

The  President  explained  that  the  business  which  would  first  occupv 
the  attention  of  members  was  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year.  He  need  scarcely  say  that  the  nomination  list  had  been  read  at  a 
previous  meeting  in  December,  and  published  in  the  Journal,  and,  since 
no  notice  had  been  received  by  the  Secretary  or  Council  expressing  a 
desire  to  alter  the  list  in  any  way,  as  was  required  by  rule  7,  they  had 
then  only  (unless  any  member  present  wished  to  propose  any  other  name) 
to  confirm  that  list  by  the  usual  show  of  hands. 

The  list  as  published  in  our  issue  for  December  15,  1862  (see  Vol.  IX. 
page  467),  was  then  put  to  the  meeting,  and  carried  nem.  con. 

Mr.  Portbury  laid  on  the  table  some  portraits  said  to  be  taken  on 
porcelain,  and  also  others  said  to  be  on  ordinary  opal  glass.  The  resem¬ 
blance  between  the  two  kinds  was  very  striking. 

The  Secretary  read  the  Annual  Report,  which  exhibited  the  affairs 
of  the  Society  in  a  much  more  favourable  aspect  than  for  some  years 
back.  The  balance  of  income  over  expenditure  was  stated  to  be 
T32  18s.  There  had  also  been  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  mem¬ 
bers.  The  Report  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  meeting. 

After  the  Report  had  been  read,  the  award  of  medals  by  the  adjudicators 
to  the  successful  competitors  in  the  Photographic  Exhibition  for  1863  was 
read.  [See  list  in  leading  article,  page  69.] 

The  award  was  accompanied  by  the  following  letter  from  the  adjudi¬ 
cators,  which  was  read  by  Dr.  Diamond : — 

As  to  four  of  the  medals,  we  have  had  no  hesitation  in  fixing  upon  the  names  of 
those  best  entitled  to  the  honour  of  the  award. 

To  begin  with  the  Amateurs’  Medal.  There  is  a  beautiful  picture  exhibited  by  the 
Earl  of  Caithness  ;  but  it  is  simply  a  translation,  though  very  faithful  and  artistic  of 
an  accidental  effect  of  nature.  Greater  merit  is,  we  think,  shown  in  the  series’  of 
studios  from  nature  exhibited  by  Lady  Hawarden. 

2.  In  the  class  of  elaborate  figure  compositions,  we  can  see  nothing  that  can  be  placed 
on  a  level  with  Robinson’s  Bringing  Home  the  M ay. 

3.  As  for  reproductions,  Thurston  Thompson  is  facile  princeps  in  this  Exhibition. 

4.  Of  instantaneous  views,  the  series  exhibited  by  Col.  S.  IVortley  stand  alone  in  their 
excellence. 

So  far  it  has  been  easy  for  us  to  assign  the  places  of  honour.  In  landscape  subjects 
we  had  much  more  difficulty,  and  have  not  without  much  hesitation  made  up  our 
minds  as  to  the  rightful  claimant  of  the  medal.  Messrs.  Bedford,  Annan,  Mudd 
Vernon  Heath,  Dixon  Piper,  and  White  have  each  exhibited  pictures  of  the’greatest 
beeuty.  If  the  medal  were  to  be  the  reward  of  the  best  single  production,  we  might 
have  found  the  duty  of  deciding  even  more  difficult  than  it  is.  The  medal,  however 
is  to  he  given  as  the  reward  of  the  greatest  general  excellence.  We  find  instances  in 
the  works  of  each  of  the  gentlemen  already  named,  either  of  happy  choice  of  subject, 
or  of  skill  in  the  composition  of  their  picture,  or  of  due  attention  to  contrast  of  light 
and  shade,  and  to  gradation  of  distance  and  atmospheric  perspective  ;  but  we  think 
that  we  see  in  Mr.  Bedford's  works  the  most  complete  union  of  all  the  qualities  which 
must  be  united  in  a  good  photographic  picture. 

Taking  the  same  princip  e  of  general  excellence  as  our  guide  in  examining  the  merit 
of  the  portraits  in  the  Exhibition,  we  consider  that  M.  Claudet  is  entitled  to  the  first 
place;  but  we  must  add  that,  in  delicacy  of  treatment,  nothing  can  be  finer  than  Mr. 
Williams’s  vignetted  portraits. 

The  carte-cle-visite  portraits  of  M.  Joubert  are  unsurpassed,  we  think,  by  any  of  that 
class  of  pictures.  We  were  also  much  pleased  with  the  portrait  of  Thomas  Carlisle,  by 
Jeffrey,  and  with  one  of  the  large  portraits  exhibited  by  Mr.  Voigtlauder. 

R.  FENTON. 

J.  DURHAM. 

The  President  then  invited  Lieut. -Col.  Stuart  Wortley  to  read  his 
paper  On  Instantaneous  Photography.  [See  page  70.] 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper  a  discussion  xvas  invited,  and  as  none 
immediately  supervened,  the  Secretary  read  the  following  letter  from  Mr. 
England,  relative  to  the  selection  of  lion-actinic  glass  for  the  dark  room. 
The  letter  was  illustrated  by  specimens  of  glass  and  sensitised  paper 
which  had  been  exposed  under  them. 

A  Simple  Method  of  Choosing  Glass  Suited  for  the  Operating 

Boom. 

Dear  Sir, — Having  seen  several  inquiries  lately  respecting  the 
coloured  glass  best  adapted  for  the  operating-chamber,  I  am  induced  to 
offer  a  few  suggestions,  which,  in  practice,  will  be  found  to  save  much 
trouble  and  man}'  failures. 

On  my  visit  to  several  photographic  studios,  it  has  surprised  me  the 
small  amount  of  light,  or  rather  the  large  amount  of  darkness,  in  which 
the  plates  are  prepared,  developed,  &c.  Now,  by  a  little  care  in  the 
choice  of  proper  glass,  we  may  have  a  window  containing  as  many  super¬ 
ficial  feet  as  at  present  inches,  thereby  working  with  much  greater 
freedom,  comfort,  and  certainty,  instead  of  fumbling  about  in  the  dark, 
upsetting  solutions,  breaking  bottles,  and  losing  your — no  !  I  ask  pardon, 
a  photographer  never  loses  his  temper :  a  more  patient  race  of  mortals  has 
not  existed  since  the  days  of  Job  ;  and  should  some  future  Foley  or  Bailey 
choose  as  a  subject  for  sculpture  that  worthy  patriarch,  he  will,  without 
doubt,  wend  his  way  to  the  nearest  “Temple  of  the  Sun”  for  his  model. 

But  to  proceed.  Procure  from  a  glass-cutter  several  pieces  of  coloured 
glass,  say  two  inches  square ;  number  these,  aud  place  them  in  a 
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pressure-frame,  cover  with  a  piece  of  sensitive  paper,  and  expose  to 
strong  light  till  printed.  The  results  will  show  at  a  glance  the  tint  best 
adapted  to  stay  the  passage  of  the  actinic  rays.  It  will  then  be  as  well 
to  try  the  same  experiment  with  a  collodion  plate,  to  ensure  perfect  results. 

One  of  the  prints  sent  has  had  an  exposure  of  four  hours  in  strong 
sunshine, '’amhstill  No.  1  square  has  received  but  very  slight  change. 
The  second  print  has  been  exposed  a  shorter  time,  and  exhibits  in  a 
a  perfect  manner /the  various  tints. 

The  accompanying  prints  and  glass  will  fully  explain  themselves. 

To  the  grandmothers  of  photography,  of  course,  this  is  but  pap  ;  but 
to  amateur  infants,  perhaps,  a  little  of  that  article  may  be  acceptable, 
and  which  must  be  my  apology  for  troubling  you. 

7,  /St,  James' s-sguare,  3rd  Feb.  1863.  W.  ENGLAND. 

No  discussion  following  the  reading  of  Mr.  England’s  letter, 

Mr.  P.  Le  Neve  Foster  asked  Lieut.-Col.  Wortley  if  he  had  expe¬ 
rienced  any  marked  advantage  which  he  thought  directly  attributable  to 
the  use  of  the  iodide  and  bromide  of  lithium  in  collodion? 

Lieut.-Col.  Stuart  Wortley  replied  that  one  convenience  attaching 
to  their  use  was  that  they  dissolved  freely  in  alcohol ;  and  that  the  collo¬ 
dion  iodised  with  them,  according  to  the  directions  contained  in  his 
paper,  did  not  lose  its  sensitiveness. 

Mr.  Heath — considering  that  the  great  future  of  photography  depended 
on  the  satisfactory  working  out  of  the  point  that  had  been  introduced 
that  evening  by  Lieut.-Col.  Wortley — thought  that  few  subjects  could 
prove  more  interesting  than  that  of  instantaneous  photography.  Lie 
desired  to  ask  Col.  Wortley  whether  he  had  worked  his  instantaneous 
process  in  this  country  or  only  in  Italy  ?  He  was  sure  the  members  would 
be  'dad  to  receive  any  information  which  would  enable  them  to  produce 
results  of  such  undoubted  excellence.  Before  resuming  his  seat  he  would 
like  to  express  his  entire  concurrence  in  the  remarks  made  by  Col. 
Wortley  relative  to  printing.  He  thought  that  no  one  could  so  well 
determine  the  depth  and  tone  to  be  imparted  as  the  artist  who  was 
present  at  the  moment  the  picture  was  taken,  and  able  consequently  to 
appreciate  the  sentiment  appertaining  to  the  subject. 

Lieut.-Col.  Wortley,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Heath,  said  that  he  had  not  prac¬ 
tised  instantaneous  photography  in  this  country;  but,  judging  from  his 
experience  in  portraits,  he  should  say  that  Italy  had  not  that  amount  of 
advantage  over  this  country  in  the  matter  of  light  that  was  generally 
imagined;  indeed,  he  thought  the  advantages — at  least  for  landscape 
WOvk — were  rather  reversed,  as  the  high  temperature  which  prevailed  in 
the  former  country  caused  a  hot,  hazy  appearance  over  the  distance  which 
made  it  very  indistinct,  and  accounted  for  the  fact  that  the  best  views 
were-  always  obtained  in  Italy  after  a  thunder-storm.  His  exposure 
was  always  effected  by  the  hand  alone,  he  having  no  mechanical  arrange¬ 
ment  attached  to  his  camera  for  the  purpose. 

The  Hon.  W.  Vernon  had  found  the  morning  light  in  Italy  most 
suitable  for  photography,  doubtless  owing  to  the  coolness  which  then 
prevailed.  He  had  pleasure  in  endorsing  the  remarks  of  Col.  Wortley 
relative  to  printing. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Osborne  observed  that  there  were  three  points  referred  to  in 
the  paper  with  which  they  had  just  been  favoured  upon  which  he 
should  be  glad  to  have  further  and  more  definite  information.  It  had  been 
stated  that  formic  acid  was  used  in  preparing  the  developer,  and  that  at 
the  time  of  using  a  liberal  amount  of  acetic  acid  was  added.  The  ques¬ 
tion  which  suggested  itself  was, — What  was  a  “liberal”  amount? — Se¬ 
condly.  Why  was  the  usual  order  of  applying  the  intensifying  agents  re¬ 
versed,  and  the  bichloride  of  mercury  applied  before  the  pyrogallic  acid? 
Had  Col.  Wortley  observed  any  advantage  to  accrue  from  that  method  of 
treatment? — Thirdly.  A  Dallmeyer  lens  had  been  spoken  of  as  being 
employed  for  the  views  shown  at  the  Exhibition  :  why  was  that  form  of 
lens  selected?  on  account  of  rapidity  or  freedom  from  distortion,  or  any 
other  quality?  He  had  always  been  under  the  impression  that  complex 
arrangements  of  glasses  were  objectionable  on  account  of  the  amount  of 
light  lost  by  reflection  and  absorption. 

Lieut.-Col.  Wortley  w«uld  endeavour  to  reply  to  Mr.  Osborne’s  queries 
categorically  : — First.  He  added  an  amount  of  acetic  acid  about  equal  to 
the  formic  acid  used  in  preparing  the  developer,  the  exact  quantity  being 
determined  by  the  temperature,  and  ascertainable  only  by  experiment. 
Mr.  Simpson  would  probably  remember  a  picture  he  had  sent  him  some 
two  years  since  developed  in  that  way.  He  had  found  the  process  gene¬ 
rally  commence  with  a  blue  fog,  and  then  the  picture  would  all  come  up 
at  once. — Secondly.  He  had  adopted  the  order  of  applying  his  solutions 
for  intensifying  the  negative  referred  to  in  his  paper,  because  he  thought 
it  best  adapted  to  negatives  which  had  been  allowed  to  become  dry 
between  the  two  processes,  there  being,  as  he  thought,  a  necessity  for  the 
formation  of  an  iodide,  without  which,  he  believed,  it  was  generally 
admitted  the  requisite  intensity  could  not  be  obtained. — Thirdly.  In  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  lens  question,  lie  must  say,  without  desiring  to  disparage  the 
productions  of  other  manufacturers,  that  he  hadfoundthe  Dallmeyer  lens 
do  the  work  he  wanted,  and  he  thought  it  only  right  to  say  so;  but  he 
must  also  add  that  lie  was  not  familiar  with  the  lenses  of  other  makers. 

In  the  course  of  Lieut.-Col.  Wortley ’s  reply  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Osborne, 

Mr.  Simpson  (in  reference  to  the  first  part  of  that  reply)  said  he 
remembered  the  picture  referred  to  very  well,  and  thought  it  an  exquisite 
specimen  of  the  class  of  productions  it  represented. 

Some  incidental  remarks  were  also  made  by  Dr.  Diamond,  Mr.  J.  W 


Osborne,  and  others  relative  to  the  modes  of  intensifying, — the  conclu¬ 
sion  arrived  at  seeming  to  be  that  there  was  no  negative  like  those  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  straightforward  manner  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  develop¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Heisch  said  he  had  recently  succeeded  in  intensifying  six  dozen 
negatives  of  views  in  the  Holy  Land  to  his  complete  satisfaction,  solely 
by  the  use  of  pyrogallic  acid  and  silver. 

A  Member  could  confirm  the  statement  of  Mr.  Heisch  by  a  reference 
to  his  own  daily  experience. 

Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis  desired  to  observe,  in  connection  with  the 
subject  of  lenses,  that  he  had  made  some  comparative  experiments  which 
would  perhaps  interest  the  members.  Lie  thought  it  always  important  in 
those  experiments  that  the  exposures  should  take  place  simultaneously  ; 
and  he  might  say  that  he  had  exposed  in  that  way  a  sensitive  plate  behind 
a  single  lens  with  a  §  stop  ten  seconds,  and  another  plate  behind  a  Dall¬ 
meyer  triplet  with  a  §  stop  ten  seconds,  obtaining  images  of  about  equal 
intensity, — the  ratio  of  four  to  ten  for  the  relative  degrees  of  rapidity  in 
action  being  established  by  the  diameter  of  the  stops.  He  might  further 
remark,  in  reference  to  the  pictures  exhibited  by  Col.  Wortley,  that  the 
marginal  portions  were  vignetted  off  .so  that  no  conclusion  could  be 
arrived  at  as  to  the  covering  property  of  the  lens. 

Lieut. -Colonel  Wortley  thought  that  the  vignetting  of  any  subject  to 
which  that  method  of  treatment  was  suitable  ought  not  to  be  regarded 
as  a  device  for  concealing  the  defective  portions  of  a  picture. 

Mr.  Davis  regretted  that  anything  he  had  said  should  be  misconstrued 
into  finding  fault  with  any'  particular  lens :  the  point  at  issue  was  one  of 
abstract  scientific  interest,  and  in  discussing  it  his  sole  object  was  to 
clear  it  up.  He  could  only  say  that  he  had  experimented  with  a  triplet 
intended  to  cover  a  plate  X  6|  with  full  aperture,  and  had  been  unable 
to  get  a  satisfactory  picture. 

Mr.  Shadbolt  then  read  a  paper  by  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven,  entitled  The 
Theory  of  the  Photographic  Processes.  [See  page  74.] 

No  discussion  following  the  reading  of  the  paper, 

The  President  conveyed  to  Mr.  Shadbolt,  and  through  him  to  Dr. 
Monckhoven,  the  thanks  of  the  Society  for  his  very  able  paper. 

The  learned  Chief  Baron  then  proceeded  to  give  expression  to  the 
great  satisfaction  it  afforded  him  to  meet  the  members  on  that  occa¬ 
sion,  saying  that  the  number  assembled  was  greater  than  any  he  ever 
remembered  to  have  seen  before.  He  (the  President)  said  that  the 
object  aimed  at  in  the  foundation  of  the  Society — to  aid  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  science  of  photography — had  been  very  fully  realised 
in  many  particulars.  Objects  of  interest  in  nature  and  art  were 
now  reproduced  from  every  part  of  the  globe,  with  a  degree  of  faith¬ 
fulness  and  accuracy  unattainable  by  any  other  means ;  historical 
records  of  passing  events,  and  the  features  of  men  whose  names 
would  become  historical,  could  now  be  secured  by  means  of  that  art  and 
handed  down  to  posterity.  Those,  he  thought,  werefeatures  in  the  science 
which  constituted  a  claim  to  the  gratitude  and  support  of  the  nation  for 
the  Society  which  had  aided  in  its  development.  He  would  go  further, 
and  say  that  he  thought  the  Society  might  claim  to  be  numbered  among 
the  most  useful  institutions  the  country  possessed.  The  utility  of  photo¬ 
graphy  was  every  day  becoming  more  apparent,  and  the  claim  of  its 
founders  to  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  the  nation  moi-e  and  more  obvious. 
He  must  own  that  at  the  foundation  of  the  Society  he  hadhoped  that  greater 
progress  would  have  been  made  in  that  class  of  investigations  which 
had  for  their  object  the  determination  of  the  nature  and  properties  of 
light ;  and,  when  he  remembered  how  little  had  been  achieved  in  that 
more  purely  scientific  and  abstract  branch  of  the  subject,  he  was  fain  to 
confess  himself  not  a  little  disappointed.  In  contrast  to  that  view  of 
the  matter,  however,  it  was  pleasing  to  revert  to  what  he  thought  a 
fit  subject  for  congratulation,  viz.,  the  important  points  established 
by  Mr.  De  la  Rue  in  connection  with  the  eclipse  of  the  sun.  It  was  now 
certain  that  the  “eye  of  photography”  could  see  when  the  eye  of  man 
was  blinded ;  and  by  means  of  the  former  views  of  the  sun  had  been 
taken  when  not  under  a  total  eclipse,  so  that  things  had  been  rendered 
visible  which  could  not  be  gazed  on  by  the  eye  direct,  and  points  estab¬ 
lished  which  had  long  puzzled  the  scientific  men  of  the  world.  He  felt  that 
he  could  not  meet  the  members  on  that  occasion  without  congratulating 
them  on  the  absolute  progress  of  photography  and  the  success  of  the  Pho¬ 
tographic  Society.  For  himself — while  unable  to  refrain  from  returning 
thanks  for  the  honour  they  had  conferred  bj^  re-electing  him  to  the  office 
of  President — he  must  say  that  advancing  years  warned  him  that  he  could 
not  hope  long  to  hold  that  office,  and  even  now  bade  him  retire  to  give 
place  to  more  able  men.  Lie  wished  it  to  be  understood,  therefore,  that 
he  would  retain  the  office  only  so  long  as  he  could  do  so  with  satisfaction 
to  those  who  had  elected  him,  as  it  was  impossible  for  him  not  to  feel 
that  they  might  choose  manj'  men  more  able  than  himself  to  fulfil  its 
duties.  This,  however,  he  would  say  that  more  zeal  or  more  devotion  to 
the  cause  nobody  could  bring  than  he  had  always  felt,  and  endeavoured  to 
lay  at  the  service  of  the  Society.  He  had  only  in  conclusion  to  state  that 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Society  would  take  place  on  the  first  Tuesday  in 
March,  when  Mr.  Johnstone,  of  Birmingham,  would  read  a  paper  On  the 
Electrical  2  heory  of  Photography. 

The  Hon.  W.  Vernon  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President, 
which  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

The  soiree  of  the  Photographic  Society  will  take  place  on  Friday,  the 
20th  instant 
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SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  took  place  at  the  City  of  London 
College,  Leadenhall  Street,  on  Thursday,  the  12th  instant,  at  eight 
o’clock.  Mr.  T.  S.  Davis,  Vice-President,  occupied  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  proposed  and  duly  elected  members  of 
the  Society: — Messrs.  Charles  Smartt,  T.  R.  Williams,  J.  H.  Dallmeyer, 
T.  R.  Mills,  Henry  Squire,  and  C.  E.  Elliott. 

The  Chairman  directed  attention  to  a  liberal  gift  made  by  Messrs. 
Horne  and  Thornthwaite  of  some  thirty  samples  of  bromo-iodised  collo¬ 
dion,  which  were  placed  on  the  table  for  the  use  of  all  or  any  of  the 
members  who  chose  to  accept  a  bottle. 

Mr.  Martin  asked  permission  to  state,  in  explanation,  that  the  collodion 
in  question  was  considered  to  possess  unusual  merit,  or  it  would  not  have 
been  brought  thus  prominently  forward.  If  he  might  be  allowed  to  read 
a  short  note,  it  would  be  seen  that  this  opinion  was  supported  by  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  able  photographers.  Mr.  Martin  then  read  the  following  note : — 

Edinburgh,  9th  February ,  1803. 

Messrs.  Horne  &  Thornthwaite 

Gentlemen,— Please  send  us,  as  soon  as  possible,  six  pints  collodion  same 
as  sample  sent  (marked  bromo-iodised  collodion).  It  seems  the  very  best  collodion  we 
ever  saw.  We  are,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servants,  ROSS  &  THOMSON. 

Some  instantaneous  views  of  Sutton  Pool,  and  other  scenes  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Plymouth,  by  Mr.  Sydney  Smyth,  elicited  much  admiration, 
the  cloud  effects  being  remarkably  good. 

Mr.  Squire  exhibited  one  of  Mr.  Coleman  Sellers’s  rolling  presses,  also 
a  new  pressure-frame  suitable  for  printing  six  quarter-plate  pictures  at 
once,  and  some  photographs  of  various  sizes,  taken  to  illustrate  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  Shepherd  and  Co.’s  lenses. 

The  Chairman  explained  that  the  instantaneous  view  of  Edinburgh, 
taken  by  Mr.  Burns,  of  that  city,  and  much  admired  by  the  members  at 
a  former  meeting,  would  be  ready  for  distribution  at  the  next  meeting ; 
meantime  any  member  might  obtain  a  copy,  by  sending  a  stamped  and 
addressed  envelope  to  Mr.  Simpson,  32,  Paternoster  Row,  who  held  a 
limited  consignment  which  he  had  just  received  from  Mr.  Burns. 

The  Chairman  then  called  on  Mr.  Rejlander  to  read  his  paper.  That 
gentleman,  however,  suffering  somewhat  from  debility,  availed  himself 
of  Mr.  Simpson’s  kindly  profer red  services  for  that  duty. 

The  paper  was  entitled  An  Apology  for  Art- Photography.  [See  page 
76.] 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper  Mr.  Rejlander  handed  round  the  pictures 
of  the  Donlcey's  Head  alluded  to  in  his  paper,  which  were  examined  with 
much  interest.  A  drawing  of  his  glass-house  or  operating-room  was  also 
shown,  which  was  remarkable  for  the  small  amount  of  glazed  surface  it 
contained.  One  feature,  however,  deserves  special  notice,  and  that  is 
the  entire  absence  of  cross-bars  in  that  portion  of  the  house  which  is 
glazed,  Mr.  Rejlander  having  chosen  to  admit  light  through  one  entire 
pane  of  glass  measuring  7  by  5  feet  on  the  side,  and  another  pane  5  by 
3  feet  in  the  roof, — the  reason  being  that  the  cross-bars  generally  have  a 
tendency  to  cause  the  pupil  of  the  eye  to  dilate,  while  the  light  entering 
between  causes  it  to  contract,  and  thus  gives  pain  to  the  sitter.  A  north¬ 
west  aspect  has  been  chosen  by  Mr.  Rejlander,  and  the  side  of  the  room 
opposite  to  which  the  light  enters  is  painted  white,  in  order  to  soften  the 
shadows  by  a  graduated  amount  of  reflected  light. 

After  this  and  the  large  sketch  brought  b}r  Mr.  Rejlander  had  been 
fully  examined,  Mr.  Wall  read  a  paper,  entitled  Thomas  Sutton ,  B.A.,  on 
Art- Photography .  [See  page  73.] 

A  large  collection  of  photographs  was  then  handed  round,  to  illustrate 
Mr.  Rejlander’s  opinion  on  art-photography,  as  set  forth  in  his  very  able 
paper.  These  specimens  were  very  generally  admired.  Among  those 
which  attracted  special  attention  may  be  mentioned  three  groups  from 
the  Incendio  Borgo ,  and  one  sitting  figure  from  the  Monte  Parnaso  of 
Raffaele,  painted  on  the  walls  of  some  apartments  in  the  Vatican.  Other 
figures  taken  from  life  to  illustrate  disposition  of  drapery — a  little  picture 
of  a  laughing  child,  called  Do  it  Again — Early  Morning — Mewling  in  the 
Nurse's  Arms — these,  and  many  others  which  our  space  will  not  allow  us 
to  notice  by  name,  were  taken  by  Mr.  Rejlander  with  the  double  object 
of  showing  the  capabilities  of  photography  in  imitating  the  style  and 
carrying  out  the  ideas  of  an  artist,  and  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  the 
paintings  of  Raffaele  and  other  masters  by  comparison  with  his  photo¬ 
graphs  from  nature.  This  comparison  had  been  instituted  by  actual 
measurement  of  individual  portions  of  the  figure,  and  satisfactorily 
established  the  accuracy  of  the  drawing  of  the  old  masters. 

In  the  course  of  the  somewhat  desultory  discussion  which  accompanied 
the  examination  of  these  pictures,  Mr.  Rejlander  stated  that  another 
advantage  accruing  from  the  prosecution  of  art-photography  was  that 
painters  were  thereby  put  in  possession  of  studies  from  nature  which 
would  be  found  to  act  as  important  aids  in  the  execution  of  their  works, 
enabling  them  to  seize  a  suitable  expression  at  the  proper  moment,  and 
accomplish  their  plans  in  a  much  shorter  time. 

In  support  of  this  opinion  a  Visitor  stated  that  he  was  informed  that 
Burford’s  Panorama  of  Pome  had  been  painted  by  Mr.  Selous  solely  from 
photographs  taken  by  Mr.  Burford.  Here,  then,  was  an  instance  of  Mr. 
Rejlander’s  idea  being  practically  carried  out, — the  painter  not  having- 
visited  the  scenes  he  had  depicted ;  and  if  the  art  were  applicable  to 
such  subjects,  why  might  it  not  be  applied  to  the  use  of  painters  of  the 
human  figure  ? 


The  Chairman  felt  assured  the  members  must  all  feel  indebted  to  Mr. 
Rejlander  for  the  very  able  and  interesting  paper  he  had  read  to  them. 
He thought  the  pictures  which  had  been  shown  were  a  practical  and 
positive  evidence  that  photography  could  produce  all  that  a  painter  could 
do.  A  momentary  expression  had  been  caught  and  permanently  fixed 
by  the  magic  of  this  art.  He  could  have  wished  the  critics  whose  unjust 
aspersions  had  wounded  the  susceptibilities  of  Mr.  Rejlander,  and  at  the 
same  time  shown  their  inablity  to  appreciate  the  value  of  his  efforts,  had 
been  present ;  and,  giving  them  credit  for  honest  intentions,  their  candour 
would  have  elicited  an  admission  of  the  utility  of  his  photographic 
studies.  He  was  certain  the  meeting  would  pass  an  unanimous  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Rejlander  for  having  introduced  the  subject  in  so  very 
able  a  manner. 

Mr.  Simpson  had  much  pleasure  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Rejlander  for  his  paper,  and  for  the  rare  treat  he  had  afforded  them  by  the 
exhibition  of  his  photographs. 

Mr.  Wall  felt  great  gratification  in  seconding  Mr.  Simpson’s  proposi¬ 
tion,  which  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  Rejlander  briefly  returned  thanks,  saying  that  notwithstanding 
the  adverse  criticisms  his  efforts  had  met  with,  he  did  not  despair  of 
seeing  a  class  for  photography  established  in  the  Royal  Academy  itself. 

The  Chairman  then  announced  that  at  the  next  meeting  Mr.  George 
Price  would  read  a  paper  On  the  Theoretical  Principles  of  Positive  Printing. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  SCOTLAND. 

This  Society  met  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  10th  instant.  The  chair  was 
occupied  by  C.  G.  H,  Kinnear,  Esq. 

Some  carbon  prints  by  Mr.  Pouncy  were  exhibited ;  also  some  litho¬ 
graphed  tracings  from  photographs  by  Mr.  Johnston,  the  Secretary. 
These  latter  were  interesting,  as  exemplifying  a  method  of  turning  indiffer¬ 
ent  photographs  to  good  use.  Those  in  question  were  well  executed. 

Mr.  Cosmo  Innes  read  a  paper,  giving  an  account  of  some  tours  he  had 
made  on  the  continent  some  time  since.  He  also  exhibited  a  number  of 
very  nice  negatives  which  he  had  taken  on  these  occasions.  They  were 
by  the  original  Talbotype  process,  and  in  most  cases  were  of  a  rather 
high  order. 

The  Secretary  intimated  that  the  next  meeting  would  be  held  on  the 
17th  of  March,  when  Mr.  Taylor  would  read  a  paper  On  Photographic 

Lenses. 


EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  met  on  Wednesday,  the  4th  instant,  when  the  chair  was 
occupied  by  Mr.  Bow,  Vice-President. 

Messrs.  W.  II.  Macfarlane,  A.  Nicol,  and  Patrick  were  admitted 
members. 

Mr.  John  Nicol  then  read  a  paper  On  the  Preparation  of  Transparencies 
for  the  Magic  Lantern,  by  Means  of  the  Camera  and  Wet  Collodion.  [See 
page  78.] 

After  Mr.  Nicol  had  concluded,  Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor  read  a  paper  On 
Malting  Transparencies  by  Means  of  Dry  Collodionised  Plates  and  Super¬ 
position.  He  stated  that  to  the  amateur  that  process  possessed  many 
advantages  over  that  previously  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Nicol,  inasmuch  as  a 
supply  of  plates  could  always  be  kept  ready  for  use,  and  all  the  opera¬ 
tions  be  performed  in  the  evening  after  business  hours.  The  results,  he 
said,  were  much  finer  than  could  otherwise  be  obtained.  The  tones 
could  be  either  warm  or  cold  ;  the  utmost  vigour,  combined  with  trans¬ 
parency  in  the  deepest  shades;  the  finest  gradations  of  tint;  or,  if  pre¬ 
ferred  (and  as  some  subjects  might  demand),  the  most  violent  contrasts 
and  sudden  transition  from  the  high  lights  to  the  deep  shades,  with  abso¬ 
lute  transparency  in  the  one  and  absolute  opacity  in  the  other.  All 
these,  he  said,  might  by  the  skilful  operator  be  obtained  from  one 
and  the  same  negative.  After  some  further  remarks  on  the  kind  of 
collodion  and  preservative  best  adapted  for  the  process,  he  went  through 
the  whole  operation  of  coating  and  exciting  a  plate.  This,  after  being- 
exposed  for  half-a-minute  to  one  of  the  ordinary  gaslights  in  the  room 
under  a  negative,  he  developed  in  the  presence  of  the  meeting,  and  the 
resulting  picture  was  handed  about  the  room  for  inspection,  and  stated 
by  some  of  the  members  to  be  very  successful. 

Mr.  Bow  then  read  a  paper  On  the  Advantages  of  Transparencies  on 
Glass  over  Paper  Positives.  [Great  pressure  on  our  space  compels  us  to 
postpone  Mr.  Bow’s  paper  till  our  next  number.] 

The  instrument  described  in  Mr.  Bow’s  paper  was  inspected  by  the 
members  with  much  interest,  and  votes  of  thanks  were  awarded  to  the 
respective  speakers. 

The  meeting  separated  at  a  late  hour. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  in  George-street,  on  the  4th  instant, 
when  the  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Sidebotham. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  proposed  and  duly  elected  members  of 
the  Society  : — Messrs.  F.  Jones,  G.  Rangelev,  E.  Knott,  S.  Eastham,  and 
E.  L.  Fleming. 

The  Chairman  called  attention  to  a  statement  made  in  Mr.  Highley’s 
interesting  paper  On  the  Application  of  Photography  to  the  Magic  Lantern, 
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t  — 

t0  the  effect  that  Mr.  Charles  Heisch  had  found  the  rays  produced  by 
lhe  oxyhydrogen  light  to  be  so  non-actinic  as  to  require  twenty  minutes 
i0  obtain  in  the  camera  only  a  dingy  picture  of  that  which  could  be  taken 
nstantaneously  by  the  electric  light.  He  (the  Chairman)  thought  there 
must  be  some  error  in  this  statement,  as  he  believed  Mr.  Nevill  had 
experimented  somewhat  in  that  direction,  and  had  found  the  oxyhydrogen 
light  abundant  in  photogenic  rays. 

Mr.  Nevill  said  he  was  not  prepared  to  say  the  time  it  wouid  require 
to  take  a  picture  in  the  camera  by  the  oxyhydrogen  light,  but  he  had 
found  it  considerably  quicker  for  printing  transparencies  than  ordinary 
gaslight,  as  it  required  only  two  seconds  with  the  former  to  produce  an 
effect  which  would  have  taken  twenty-five  seconds  by  gaslight.  He 
might  possibly  have  occasion  prior  to  the  next  meeting  to  make  some 
further  experiments  with  the  oxyhydrogen  light,  and  if  so  he  would 
communicate  the  results  to  the  Society. 

The  Chairman  remarked  in  reference  to  the  paper  by  MM.  Da- 
vanne  and  Girard,  in  the  last  Journal,  that  their  theory  did  not  throw 
any  light  on  the  discovery  of  their  member,  Mr.  Young,  with  reference  to 
the  development  of  the  latent  image  after  the  iodide  was  removed  from 
the  plate,  although  they  appeared  to  think  it  to  be  an  explanation  of  it. 
The  fact  that  a  plate  so  treated  could  be  exposed  to  light  for  days  and 
then  developed,  at  any  rate  proves  that  the  amount  of  silver  remaining 
in  the  plate  must  be  very  small.  Besides,  it  had  been  found  that,  plates 
prepared  without  albumen  had,  under  some  circumstances,  their  images 
retained  after  clearing. 

Mr.  Noton  then  read  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  The  British  Journal  op 
Photography  in  reply  to  some  remarks  made  by  him  in  the  previous 
number  of  the  Journal. 

Mr.  Wardley  called  the  attention  of  the  members  to  some  remarks 
made  by  Mr.  Harvey  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Scotland,  in  which  he  appeared  to  have  but  a  poor  opinion  of  photo¬ 
graphic  pictures  in  general,  and  declaring  that,  as  an  artist,  he  had  never 
found  photography  of  the  slightest  use  to  him.  Similar  opinions  to  those 
had  been  expressed  by  many  eminent  artists  before  Mr.  Harvey,  but,  with 
few  exceptions,  most  of  them  had  long  since  had  reason  to  change  their 
opinions,  and  were  glad  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  photography  to  their 
aid ;  and  he  felt  sure  that  Mr.  Harvey  had  only  need  to  study  more  care¬ 
fully  than  he  appeared  hitherto  to  have  done  the  works  produced  by  our 
first  photographers,  net  only  to  retract  some  of  his  very  sweeping  clauses 
against  photography,  but  also  to  acknowledge  that  even  an  artist  might 
derive  some  knowledge  from  it. 

Professor  Williamson  could  not  agree  with  Mr.  Harvey’s  remarks, 
although  certainly  many  of  the  pictures  exhibited  in  the  shop  windows 
were  most  inartistic  and  out  of  perspective;  yet,  with  only  ordinary  skill 
and  an  artist’s  feelings,  most  artistic  pictures  were  obtained,  and,  with 
respect  to  the  perspective,  geometrically  speaking,  the  pictures  taken  in 
the  camera  should  be  in  truer  perspective  than  the  same  object,  viewed 
with  both  eyes,  being  taken  from  one  point  of  view,  the  lens,  instead  of 
two. 

The  business  of  the  evening  was  then  proceeded  with,  which  consisted 
of  the  exhibition  of  many  beautiful  and  interesting  pictures  on  the  screen, 
Mr.  Dancer  having  kindly  volunteered  to  show  them  with  the  oxycalcium 
light. 

Many  of  the  pictures  exhibited  were  very  much  admired,  especially 
some,  by  Mr.  Sidebotham,  of  Melrose,  also  a  snow  scene,  Arc.;  and  Mr. 
Petschler’s  of  Sudley  Park,  Fountains  Abbey,  views  of  Derbyshire,  studies 
of  ferns,  &c.  Mr.  Petscliler  also  exhibited  portraits  of  Professors  Bun¬ 
sen  and  KirchhofF,  taken  by  him  last  summer  during  their  stay  in  Man¬ 
chester,  as  well  as  portraits  of  Professors  Eoscoe  and  Williamson.  Three 
transparencies  of  Mr.  Buxton  were  also  thrown  on  the  screen,  having 
been  printed  expressly  for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  Sidebotham.  They  were 
instantaneous  pictures,  taken  by  the  wet  process,  and  elicited  prolonged 
applause.  A  river  scene  by  Mr.  Atherton  was  also  much  admired,  being 
in  every  respect  an  artistic  picture.  Among  the  remaining  pictures 
exhibited,  calling  for  special  notice,  were  some  taken  by  Messrs.  Young, 
Hebert,  Verity,  &e.  Mr.  Consterdine  exhibited  some  enlarged  micro¬ 
scopic  objects  photographed  by  himself. 

In  the  course  of  a  discussion  which  ensued,  as  to  the  process  best 
adapted  for  printing  transparencies  intended  for  the  lantern,  the  mem¬ 
bers  seemed  unanimously  agreed  that  the  tannin  or  oxymel  processes 
were  those  most  suitable  for  it,  and  the  collodio-albumen  far  the  negative. 
The  transparencies  which  had  been  exhibited  in  the  course  of  the  even¬ 
ing,  and  which  had  been  printed  on  collodio-albumen  plates,  had  a  dull¬ 
ness  and  indistinctness  very  different  from  the  brilliancy  of  the  pictures 
produced  by  the  other  processes  named. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  by  acclamation  to  Mr.  Dancer  for  the  use 
of  the  lantern,  &c.,  and  to  his  son  for  superintending  the  exhibition  of 
the  pictures. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  brought  to  a  termination  a  most 
pleasant  and  agreeable  evening. 


GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

Tjif.  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  in  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion  Rooms,  Bath-street,  on  Thursday  evening,  the  5th  instant, — Mr. 
Mactear,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

Tho  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  Mr. 
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Ewing  was  called  upon  to  read  a  paper  On  Manipulation,  Developing  and 
Intensifying  of  Negatives.  [See  page  71.] 

After  concluding  bis  paper  Mr.  Ewing  exhibited  a  variety  of  negatives 
intensified  according  to  the  several  methods  noticed  in  that  document* 
which  they  thus  illustrated,  and  their  examination  was  entered  into  with 
considerable  interest. 

The  Chairman,  referring  to  one  portion  of  Mr.  Ewing’s  paper,  said  ho 
knew  of  a  gentleman  who  by  using  a  thin  collodion  was  a  very  successful 
operator.  After  the  collodion  had  been  applied  to  the  plate  and  was  dry, 
he  coated  it  a  second  time  and  got  a  first-rate  film.  lie  found  that  it 
was  much  better  than  coating  it  once. 

Mr.  Coates  stated  that  he  had  also  met  with  similar  experience.  Ho 
also  suggested  coating  the  plates  with  thin  albumen  first. 

Mr.  Wilson  said  he  had  made  a  trial  of  re-coating  with  collodion,  and 
he  got  on  well  at  first,  but  at  other  times  he  did  not  succeed.  Alluding 
to  the  coating  of  plates  with  albumen,  he  said  that  was  a  process  recom¬ 
mended  to  lazy  people.  The  difficulty  he  experienced  was  to  get  the 
plates  perfectly  clean. 

Mr.  Stuart  said  he  was  much  gratified  with  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ewing 
regarding  the  intensifying  of  negatives.  He  had  taken  a  few  notes  whilst 
that  excellent  paper  was  being  read,  and  the  first  point  he  had  noted 
down  was  with  reference  to  the  lighting  of  the  dark  room.  Mr.  Ewing 
was,  it  would  appear,  of  opinion  that  there  should  be  as  little  light  as 
possible  in  the  dark  room — that  is,  as  little  yellow  light.  Well  he  (Mr. 
Stuart)  entertained  an  opposite  opinion.  His  practice  had  been  to  obtain 
as  much  light  as  he  could,  because  it  was  awkward  to  move  about  with  too 
little  light.  His  dark  room  was  six  feet  by  twelve,  and  he  had  it  lighted 
with  seven  or  eight  square  feet  of  glass.  Some  photographers,  it  was 
true,  could  not  get  on  with  so  much  light;  but  he  thought  that  that  was 
their  own  fault.  He  knew  there  was  a  difficulty  in  getting  proper  glass, 
but  he  always  tested  it  before  using  by  exposing  a  sensitised  plate  for 
a  minute  or  two  to  the  light  under  the  yellow  glass,  and  then  developing 
it,  when,  if  the  glass  was  quite  clear,  lie  knew  it  was  fit  for  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  light  to  his  dark  room.  There  was  another  point  relative  to  the 
coating  of  the  plate  with  collodion ;  it  must  always  lie  remembered  that 
the  collodion  itself  played  a  most  important  part  in  that  operation.  Some 
collodions  would  stand  well  one  treatment  while  others  would  not  bear  it 
at  all.  With  some  collodions  they  could  not  coat  twice,  because  it  would 
get  glutinous.  He  did  not  see  the  advantage  of  applying  two  coats  of 
collodion,  because  one  could  be  made  thick  enough  provided  the  collo¬ 
dion  were  of  a  proper  quality.  Crapincss  of  collodion  was  another  point 
referred  to,  as  well  as  how  it  arose.  He  had  seen  it  occur  to  himself  in 
three  negatives  in  a  day’s  work,  and  not  visible  in  any  of  the  others.  He 
had  done  it  intentionally,  and  knew  the  cause  of  it.  The  best  collodions 
were  apt  to  produce  it.  Those  that  contained  a  large  quantity  of  water 
and  alcohol  were  generally  the  most  successful,  and  came  up  with  a  better 
bloom  and  more  softness.  Then,  with  respect  to  the  bath,  Mr.  Ewing 
said  that  very  good  pictures  had  been  obtained  with  thirty  grains  of  silver. 
He  (Mr.  Stuart)  thought  that  was  good.  But  he  had  been  informed  that 
a  gentleman  in  London,  who  was  a  very  superior  photographer,  had  ob¬ 
tained  very  fine  negatives  with  ten  grains.  He  believed  that  photo¬ 
graphers  were  in  the  habit  of  producing  good  pictures  with  from  forty 
grains  to  five  grains — perhaps  to  nothing  sometimes.  Mr.  Ewing  said 
that  large  pictures  required  less  exposure  than  small  ones.  He  (Mr. 
Stuart)  supposed  he  was  to  understand  that  large  pictures  looked  better 
with  more  shadow  than  did  small  ones. 

Mr.  Ewing  :  Exactly  so. 

Mr.  Stuart,  continuing,  said  :  Then  as  to  the  development  of  the  plate, 
he  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Ewing  in  what  he  said  upon  that  point,  though 
he  had  thought  it  to  be  an  advantage  to  develope  the  plate  from  the  end 
that  had  the  silver  lying  at  it.  He  had  found  in  developing  that,  by 
pouring  on  no  more  than  what  would  cover  the  plate,  all  the  intensity 
that  could  be  got  in  that  way  was  obtained.  As  to  the  fixing  of  the 
picture  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Ewing,  he  quite  agreed  with  his  observations  on 
that  point.  Hyposulphite  of  soda  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  wretched 
things  that  could  be  brought  into  a  photographer’s  work-room.  If  a  spot 
got  upon  the  negative  it  would  certainly  come  up  a  hideous  brown  spot — 
so  brown  that  it  would  print  as  white  as  pure  paper.  Regarding  the 
re-developing  of  the  picture,  a  great  deal  might  be  said  upon  that  point. 
He  had  found  from  his  experience  that  he  should  work  with  no  particular 
process,  and  he  did  not  believe  that  if  any  man  wrought  with  thought  or 
feeling  that  he  could.  If  he  had  a  collodion  giving  him  a  fine  bloom 
on  first  developing,  he  did  not  re-develope  until  after  he  had  shown  it  to 
the  sitter.  If  the  collodion  gave  a  thin  picture  he  re-developed  at  the  time. 
He  thought  that  the  iron  brought  up  everything  that  would  come,  and 
that  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  re-developing  before  fixing.  He  would 
not  forget  the  advice  of  Dr.  Taylor,  who  said  “keep  on  the  iron  as  long 
as  you  can  get  anything  up  ;”  so  that  to  talk  of  getting  more  detail  after 
the  iron  developer,  was  to  speak  about  what  was  not  in  accordance  with 
actual  facts. 

Mr.  Wilson  :  Does  your  silver  bath  often  fail  ? 

Mr.  Stuart  :  It  often  fails  to  give  quite  what  I  should  like. 

Mr.  Wilson  :  What  is  the  cause  of  the  failure  ? 

Mr.  Stuart  :  It  is  too  much  hard  work. 

Mr.  Wilson  :  But  what  is  the  chemical  cause  ? 

Mr.  Stuart  :  It  is  throwing  ether  and  alcohol  into  it.  The  regular 
practitioner  does  not  require  to  care.  I  think  I  stated  at  a  previous 
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meeting  that  when  one  silver  bath  goes  wrong  I  throw  it  aside  and  make¬ 
up  a  new  one.  That  may  be  considered  wasting,  hut  it  is  not,  because 
by  stirring  with  copper  wire  I  get  all  the  metallic  silver  precipitated  at 
the  bottom ;  and  after  I  have  got  all  the  metallic  silver  I  wash  and  pour 
nitric  acid  upon  the  wet  solution  of  the  metallic  silver,  and  it  dissolves, 
after  neutralising  with  carbonate  of  soda.  Then  I  test  the  strength  of  it, 
and  throw  that  into  the  printing  bath,  so  that  in  that  way  I  lose  nothing. 

Mr.  Wilson  said  he  had  lately  been  annoyed  by  his  silver  bath,  though 
he  had  never  been  troubled  before.  He  had  obtained  indistinct  and  cloudy 
pictures-,  though  he  tried  every  method  that  lie  was  aware  of.  As  he  was 
going  to  Paris,  he  thought  he  would  take  a  few  of  those  failures  with  him. 
The  first  person  to  whom  he  showed  them  was  a  practical  man,  who  made 
photography  his  business.  When  he  saw  them  he  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  said— “  Cela  m' arrive  tons  les  jours.”  “  What  am  I  to  do  ?”  said  Mr. 
Wilson.  “  Oh,”  replied  the  Frenchman,  “  changez  le  bain.”  He  showed 
them  to  other  persons,  and  they  said  the  same  thing.  He  had  a  prejudice 
in  favour  of  French  chemicals,  so  that  he  brought  over  some  with  him.  Be- 
fore  he  mixed  up  the  silver  bath  he  thought  he  would  try  an  old  one,  and 
compare  it  with  a  new  one.  The  first  he  tried  was  the  best  lie  ever  did 
with  the  old  hath,  and  he  defied  any  man  to  produce  a  better.  He  had 
the  specimen  to  show  to  any  one  who  wished  to  see  it.  The  Parisian 
artists  worked  with  one,  two,  and  three  baths.  These  they  changed,  and 
allowed  them  to  stand  over,  and  they  corrected  themselves.  As  to  the 
quantity  of  silver  in  the  bath,  the  strength  depended  upon  the  temperature 
and  the  length  of  time  they  (the  plates)  remained  in  the  bath. 

The  Chairman  said  it  was  quite  a  common  occurrence  to  change  the 
bath  when  it  was  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Stuart  :  As  a  rule  photographers  (judging  from  pictures  exhibited) 
are  not  troubled  with  a  want  of  intensity,  but  over  intensity. 

The  Chairman  asked  Mr.  Stuart  whether  it  was  better  to  intensify  be- 
fore  fixing  or  after  fixing? 

Mr.  Stuart  said  that  an  artist  got  through  his  work  more  quickly  if  he 
allowed  the  negative  to  stand,  provided  it  were  moist ;  and  it  was  a  great 
consideration  to  be  able  to  keep  it  beside  him  for  the  night.  Generally 
it  made  no  difference  whether  they  re-developed  negatives  after  being 
fixed  or  let  them  stand  over  for  several  hours. 

Mr.  Wilson,  alluding  to  Mr.  Stuart’s  remarks  upon  the  dark  room, 
said  it  was  very  injurious  to  the  eyes  to  pass  from  a  strong  light  into  a 
dark  place,  and  from  a  dark  place  into  a  light  one.  He  had  seen  a  pho¬ 
tographer  in  a  remote  place  who  wore  a  kind  of  goggles  or  shutters  when 
he  passed  from  the  one  place  into  the  other.  He  (Mr.  Wilson)  also 
remarked  incidentally,  that  though  they  had  the  same  power  of  the  sun’s 
rays,  they  had  not  always  the  same  intensity. 

Mr.  Stuart  said  there  was  one  point  about  which  their  friend  Mr. 
Ewing  was  not  definite,  and  upon  which  they  might  have  some  conversa¬ 
tion,  it  was  with  reference  to  putting  the  plate  in  the  bath,  and  the  time 
for  lifting  it  up. 

Mr.  Ewing  said  that,  as  to  the  matter  of  time,  it  depended  upon  the 
state  of  the  bath.  When  they  commenced  with  a  thirty-grain  bath,  to 
continue  the  same  bath  they  might  get  a  better  picture;  but  a  good 
deal  depended  upon  the  operator.  He  thought,  however,  that  it  was  not 
■well  to  allow  the  plate  to  remain  long  in  the  bath.  He  recommended  a 
circular  motion,  never  bringing  the  picture  above  the  bath. 

Mr.  Stuart  remarked  that  it  would  be  a  very  dangerous  thing  to  lift 
the  plate,  unless  it  had  been  immersed  for  some  time,  and  that  if  they 
lifted  it  up  with  those  greasy  marks  which  they  had  often  seen,  nothing 
would  take  those  streaky  marks  out  of  it.  It  had  long  been  his  practice 
to  keep  his  baths  together,  and  he  always  made  them  to  be  moved  so  as 
to  agitate  the  silver  a  little  or  send  up  the  bubbles  of  ether  and  alcohol. 
This  many  a  time  prevented  the  plate  from  streaking,  which  otherwise 
it  would  have  done.  He  had  often  seen  plates  of  amateurs  exhibit  marks 
like  tears,  which  marks,  he  had  no  doubt,  almost  had  drawn  tears  from 
them  ;  but  the  cause  was  that  they  had  gone  the  wrong  way  to  work. 

Mr.  Wilson  observed  that  his  experience  seemed  to  differ  from  that 
of  Mr.  Stuart.  There  was  no  rule  as  to  the  time  to  keep  the  plates  in 
the  silver  hath,  for  all  depended  upon  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  strength  of  the  hath,  and  also  the  collodion.  There  was  no  better 
method  than  lifting  it  (the  plate)  from  time  to  time  to  see  when  the 
greasiness  was  gone,  and  he  would  be  bound  to  say  that  as  pretty  pictures 
could  be  made  in  that  way  as  by  the  mode  of  his  friend  Mr.  Stuart. 

Mr.  Stuart  :  You  have  expressed  what  I  have  said. 

Mr.  Wilson  :  Yes  if  your  bath  is  in-  proper  order,  and  your  collodion 
is  good.  It  is  a  simple  affair  after  a  little  experience. 

Mr.  Stuart  :  If  I  found  after  leaving  the  plate  in  a  minute  that  it 
came  out  streaky,  I  would  leave  it  in  a  minute  and  a-half  the  next  time, 
but  not  work  it  up  and  down  till  it  was  ready. 

Dr.  Taylor  said  that  the  discussion  which  had  taken  place  brought 
forcibly  to  his  mind  his  early  experiences  in  photography ;  and,  after 
alluding  iu  an  interesting  manner  to  some  of  them,  said  that  he  was 
highly  gratified  with  the  clear  and  really  admirable  manner  in 
which  the  author  of  the  paper  which  had  been  read  had  narrated  his 
experience,  and  with  the  interesting  discussion  of  so  many  subjects  to 
which  it  had  given  rise.  It  appeared  wonderful  to  him  that  even  then 
photographers  were  working  with  nearly  the  same  formula  as  that  with 
which  the  early  photographers  started.  They  were  then  taking  those  ten 
grains  of  iron  and  thirty  grains  of  silver  which  he  used  when  he  tried 
photography  years  ago.  That  formula  had  answered  so  well  that  they  had 


not — whether  it  was  from  want  of  time  or  not  he  did  not  know-groped 
about  to  find  out  any  other.  Was  it  not,  he  repeated,  most  wonderful 
that  out  of  their  whole  chemical  resources,  and  the  multitude  of  substances 
that  were  being  discovered  and  perfected  every  day,  they  had  not  yet 
anything  better  then  the  iron  ?  Was  it  because  their  collodion  process  at 
once  became  so  perfect?  With  respect  to  ether,  for  instance,  that 
substance  had  been  laid  aside  for  chloroform ;  but  the  photographic 
process  seemed  to  be  remaining  where  it  was  at  the  commencement. 
Whether  this  was  because  photographers  had  not  searched  the  chemical 
laboratory,  or,  having  searched,  had  not  been  able  to  discover  anything 
better,  he  could  not  say.  He  supposed  that  the  positive  process  had  nearly 
gone  out;  yet  some  of  them  would  remember  the  great  variety  that 
occurred  with  regard  to  the  deposits  forming  the  image.  They  would 
get  them  of  every  shade,  from  the  finest  metallic-looking  surface  down 
to  the  darkest  black  or  bronze,  and  still  apparently  the  same  substance. 
The  causes  of  such  varied  appearances  were  well  worthy  of  study.  He 
had  seen  pictures  produced  by  a  foreigner  in  Glasgow  (Bibo) :  they  were  the 
finest  and  softest  he  had  ever  seen.  In  fact,  he  never  saw  anything,  even 
upon  paper,  that  charmed  him  in  such  a  way  as  those  wonderful  films. 
They  were  not  snowy,  but  pure  as  light  itself.  He  wondered  whether  that 
excellent  artist  had  ever  disclosed  his  process  of  development,  and  he 
was  not  aware  whether  it  was  practised  now.  He  (Dr.  Taylor)  con¬ 
cluded  by  saying  that  he  could  not  sit  down  without  expressing  his  grati¬ 
fication  at  meeting  with  the  Association,  and  taking  that  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity  which  presented  itself  to  him  of  thanking  them  for  having  elected 
him  an  honorary  member. 

Mr.  Brace  then  said  he  much  regretted  the  absence  of  two  of  their 
number,  whose  experience  on  the  important  subject  under  discussion 
would  have  been  most  valuable— -their  President,  Mr.  Kibble,  who  was 
out  of  town ;  and  Mr.  Macnab,  who  was  engaged  at  the  sick  bed  of  a 
friend.  The  former  advocated  intensifying  before  fixing,  although  it  was 
not  absolutely  necessary  to  carry  that  out  to  the  full  extent,  as  the  opera¬ 
tion  could  be  repeated  after  fixing,  if  necessary.  The  latter  always  dried 
the  plates  before  intensifying,  for  which  purpose  he  re-moistened  with 
water  ;  and,  if  he  had  two  negatives  of  the  same  subject,  would  re-develope 
one  with  iron  and  silver,  and  the  other  with  bichloride  of  mercury  and 
iodide  of  potassium,  as  often  getting  the  best  result  with  one  as  the  other 
and  always  selecting  for  printing  that  which  turned  out  most  perfect. 
After  referring  to  the  gratification  all  must  have  felt  in  hearing  the  re¬ 
marks  of  Mr.  Ewing  and  the  other  speakers,  he  (Mr.  Brace)  moved  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  former  gentleman  for  the  very  interesting  paper  he  had 
read. 

After  a  few  laudatory  remarks  from  the  Chairman,  the  motion  was 
carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Ewing  briefly  acknowledged  the  compliment. 

Mr.  Stuart  then  exhibited  his  Sutton’s  panoramic  camera,  made  bv 
Mr.  Ptoss,  which  was  examined  with  considerable  interest ;  and,  after  a 
few  explanations  of  its  use, 

Mr.  Stuart  said  many  had  suggested  that  it  must  be  difficult  to 
manipulate  the  curved  plates;  but  that  was  a  mistake,  in  order  to 
illustrate  which  he  had  brought  some  collodion  with  him,  and  with  their 
leave  he  would  then  coat  a  plate. 

The  operation  was  effected  with  much  ease  and  perfect  evenness  by 
the  practised  hand  of  Mr.  Stuart,  and  he  then  handed  some  plates  and 
the  collodion  round  for  others  to  try,  which  some  did,  and  found  that  with 
a  little  practice  the  operation  would  not  be  so  difficult  as  they  had 
anticipated. 

Mr.  Douglas  then  exhibited  a  new  portable  camera,  which  was  very 
light  and  went  into  a  small  compass,  but  the  principal  feature  was  the 
focussing  screen  which  worked  on  the  centre  all  ways,  so  that  after  once 
setting  the  focus  they  could  alter  the  angle  of  the  screen  without 
disturbing  the  focus.  The  arrangement  was  ingenious,  and  excited  much 
admiration. 

Mr.  Douglas  had  also  brought  some  solar  pictures,  hut  the  lateness  of 
the  hour  prevented  his  introducing  them  on  that  occasion. 

The  Secretary  then  announced  that  papers  were  arranged  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  session — -that  in  March  by  Mr.  Kibble,  in  April  by  Mr 
Macnab,  and  May  by  Mr.  Stuart— a  communication  that  was  received 
with  hearty  applause. 

Two  new  members  were  then  ballotted  for  and  elected,  and  tickets 
were  distributed  for  the  forthcoming  Soiree  aud  Exhibition  on  the  19th 
instant,  after  which  the  meeting  separated. 


AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  the  above  Society  wras  held  on  the  12th  ult.,  in 
the  New  York  University, — President  Draper  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Tillman 
acted  as  Secretary  pro  tern. 

After  the  ordinary  routine  business  had  been  transacted, 

Professor  Seely  reported  verbally  on  a  specimen  of  Mexican  cotton 
which  had  been  referred  to  him  for  examination,  that  he  had  not  been 
able  yet  to  make  any  careful  examination  of  it,  but  that  he  had  no  doubt 
that  after  the  foreign  matters  had  been  removed,  by  treating  it  with 
potash,  &c.,  it  would  answer  the  same  as  any  other  cotton  for  pyroxvline. 
Various  cottons  gave  different  results  when  used  to  make  pyroxvline' 
owing  to  the  presence  of  foreign  matters  which  had  not  been  sufficiently 
eliminated.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  often  the  fault  was  in  the  col- 
odion  when  the  innocent  bath  received  all  the  blame. 
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Mi\  Tillman  urged  upon  the  members  the  duty  of  coming  prepared 
with  a  written  paper  to  read  at  the  meetings  of  the  Society. 

President  Dbai>er  inquired  if  any  of  the  members  present  had  had  any 
experience  in  the  use  of  ammonia  as  a  developer. 

Mr.  Wetmore  stated  that  he  had  materially  reduced  the  time  of  ex¬ 
posure  by  the  use  of  it. 

Mr.  Hull  said  he  had  experimented  with  it,  and  the  result  in  his  case 
had  uniformly  been  a  universal  fogging ;  but  he  had  recently  visited 
Philadelphia,  and  he  now  had  no  doubt,  from  what  he  had  learned  from 
Mi’.  Borda,  that  his  mistake  had  been  in  the  use  of  too  strong  ammonia 
and  too  much  silver  in  the  developer.  The  developer  should  be  quite 
weak. 

Professor  Emerson  said  that  he  had  tried  the  method  of  fuming  the 
plate  after  exposure  ;  but  the  action  wras  uncertain,  and  too  unequal.  He 
had  also  tried  a  method  suggested  to  him  last  August  by  his  friend  Mr. 
Shriver,  of  Cumberland,  Maryland.  After  wetting  the  plate  with  pure 
water,  it  was  soaked  a  short  time  in  water  to  which  had  been  added  a 
trace  of  ammonia,  say  one  drop  of  ammonia  to  the  ounce  of  water.  That 
alone  developed  a  picture  rapidly  after  a  very  short  exposure,  so  that  it 
only  required  intensifying  with  the  ordinary  developer  ;  but  a  difficulty, 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Shriver,  had  been  experienced  with  each  of  the  few 
plates  experimented  upon  :  the  film  became  too  tender  to  manipulate 
with  comfort.  That,  however,  he  did  not  regard  as  a  fatal  objection, 
although,  in  general,  he  was  not  very  sanguine  that  ammonia  alone  would 
furnish  us  with  the  hoped-for  instantaneous  process  for  dry  plates. 

Mr.  Hull  said  he  had  seen  good  negatives  produced  by  Mr.  Borda  in 
which  the  time  of  exposure  had  been  quite  short. 

Professor  Seely  called  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  the  resiniscd- 
paper  process  of  Mr.  Cooper.  That  paper  was  now  advertised  in  England 
as  an  article  of  commerce.  Mr.  Simpson  seemed  to  think  favourably  of  it. 
It  was  said  that  Mr.  Cooper  preferred  frankincense  and  mastic,  with  chlo¬ 
ride  of  calcium  dissolved  in  spirit.  Mr.  Snelling,  two  or  three  years  ago, 
devised  a  resinised  paper.  He  sized  the  paper  with  a  solution  of  gum 
dammar  dissolved  in  ether,  chloroform,  or  alcohol,  with  chloride  of 
ammonium  ;  then  silvered  as  usual.  His  object  was  to  keep  the  picture 
as  much  on  the  surface  as  possible.  Gum  dammar  was  not  affected  by 
light  as  much  as  other  gums.  Now,  he  (Professor  Seely)  had  introduced 
the  matter  to  ask  if  those  processes  were  not  practically  the  same  ? 

Professor  Emerson  said  that  he  happened  to  be  present,  about  the 
middle  of  last  September,  at  a  meeting  of  the  North  London  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society,  when  Mr.  Simpson  handed  round  for  inspection  the 
first  specimens  he  had  received  of  the  new  resinised-paper  prints.  Those 
exhibited  that  evening  would  not  at  all  compare  with  prints  off  albumen 
paper,  and  he  thought  that  was  the  general  impression  of  the  meeting. 
He  regarded  the  prints  as  specimens  of  an  interesting  experiment;  but 
he  scarcely  thought  it  was  considered  likely  to  eclipse  albumen.  If  such 
a  claim  were  made  for  the  new  process,  there  must  have  been  a  great 
improvement  since  he  saw  the  first  pictures.  The  objection  which  had 
been  urged  against  all  resinised  papers  was  the  tendency  to  turn  yellow 
upon  exposure  to  the  light;  and  atmosphere.  He  thought  there  were 
good  reasons  for  that  objection. 

Mr.  Campbell  said  he  had  used  a  smooth,  hard-surfaced  paper,  and  got 
a  good  picture  on  it. 

Mr.  Tillman  having  requested  some  account  of  Foucault’s  lens, 

Professor  Draper,  jun.,  stated  that  that  lens  was  of  large  diameter ;  but 
its  peculiarity  consisted  in  its  having  been  polished  by  a  very  small 
polisher.  It  was,  however,  of  no  interest  to  the  photographer,  unless, 
owing'to  its  large  aperture,  it  was  better  adapted  for  taking  rapid  nega¬ 
tives  of  the  moon. 

Mr.  Rutherford  said  it  was  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  polishing 
with  a  small  polisher  was  any  novelty.  It  was  by  no  means  a  new  thing. 
Opticians  generally  in  that  country  had  used  it  for  the  last  fifteen  years. 
In  regard  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  moon  could  be  photographed, 
it  was  not  necessary  to  have  a  large  aperture.  The  actinic  effect  of  the 
moon  was  very  rapid.  He  had  obtained  a  strong  negative  of  the  moon 
in  one  and  a-half  second  exposure,  reducing  the  aperture  to  four  minims ; 
but  he  preferred  an  exposure  of  four  or  five  seconds. 

Professor  Draper,  jun. :  The  great  difficulty  with  a  large  polisher  is  the 
heat  developed  in  polishing.  My  opinion  is  that  there  is  no  gain  by  a 
long  exposure  and  a  small  diaphragm. 

Mr.  Fitz:  As  to  the  use  of  paper  as  a  polisher,  instead  of  pitch, 
I  suppose  the  sm’face  was  a  dry  one,  as  otherwise  there  would  be  a 
scratching  action  :  the  powder  cuts  very  unevenly — cuts  in  ridges.  I 
think  the  method  of  local  polishing  is  one  used  by  all  opticians. 

Professor  Draper,  jun. :  I  know  that  the  establishment  of  Lerebours, 
in  Paris,  do  not  know  anything  of  this  method  of  polishing. 

INI r.  Rutherford  :  I  do  not  think  that  their  establishment  ever  turned 
out  a  good  telescope.  Their  telescopes  arc  miserable. 

President  Draper  described  the  method  used  in  polishing  concave 
mirrors  by  pasting  small  pieces  of  paper  on  the  polisher  and  then  rubbing 
off  the  surface  of  the  paper  until  it  was  very  thin  and  soft,  giving  a  good 
surface  for  the  polishing-powder.  But  out  of  one  hundred  mirrors  that 
he  had  examined,  the  best  was  that  figured  by  a  polisher  of  the  same  size. 

Mr.  Rutherford  :  “When  paper  or  cloth  is  used  as  a  polisher,  it  is 
likely  to  produce  a  surface  which  is  seen  to  be  rough  when  examined 
under  the  microscope  :  it  is  technically  known  as  hog -skin  or  orange-peel; 
but  pitch  does  not  do  so.  Local  polishing  was  in  use,  I  know,  twelve 
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years  ago  in  Munich,  ten  years  ago  in  Boston,  and  Mr.  Fitz  here  has 
used  it  for  ten  years.  When  we  observe  the  moon  through  a  telescope 
we  are  looking  through  a  cylinder  of  the  earth’s  atmosphere  from  forty 
to  sixty  miles  in  length.  It  is  never  homogeneous,  and  is  often  much 
disturbed.  The  different  rays  of  light  adjacent  to  each  other  pass 
through  portions  of  air  of  different  densities  :  this  causes  a  continual 
variation  in  the  focal  distance  of  the  telescope.  This  1  have  proved  by 
experiment.  By  reducing  the  aperture  you  reduce  this  variation  in  the 
proportion  of  the  square  root  of  the  diameter  of  the  aperture.  This  ex¬ 
perience  is  the  result  of  hundreds  of  experiments.  Photographs  of  the 
moon  do  not  begin  to  give  half  the  details  with  a  two-inch  aperture  :  I  wish 
they  did. 

President  Draper  said  that  a  large  aperture,  both  in  the  microscope 
and  camera,  gave  more  penetrating  power,  and  therefore  there  would  be 
more  detail.  Moreover,  with  a  small  diaphragm  there  would  be  difficulty 
otherwise. 

Professor  Emerson  said  that  by  his  method  of  focussing  with  a  micro¬ 
scope  and  a  plain  glass,  the  difficulty  of  seeing  with  a  small  diaphragm 
was  removed.  He  could  easily  see  to  focus  with  his  lens  diaphragnied  to 
the  twentieth  of  an  inch,  while  with  a  ground-glass  ho  could  not  have 
focussed  accurately  at  all. 

Mr.  Rutherford  endorsed  Professor  Emerson’s  method  of  focussing  : 
he  always  used  it  in  astronomical  photography. 

President  Draper  said  he  meant  to  allude  more  particularly  to  the 
penetrating  power  of  a  larger  aperture.  Suppose  they  had  some  fine  lines 
upon  the  opposite  wall  to  be  photographed,  the  lines  would  be  better  pho¬ 
tographed  and  there  would  be  more  detail  with  a  large  aperture  than  with 
a  small  one. 

Mr.  Rutherford  thought  not.  He  explained  the  principles  upon 
which  the  telescope  and  microscope  were  constructed.  The  camera  lens 
•was  different :  it  reduced  everything. 

Professor  Emerson  said  that  the  only  limit  to  the  ability  of  tlio  camera 
tore  produce  details  was  shutting  off  completely  the  transmission  of  the 
actinic  rays.  The  diaphragm  might  be  so  exceedingly  small  as  to  do 
that;  but  if  it  were  not,  then  give  the  lens  time  enough  and  it  would  repro¬ 
duce  details  much  finer  than  could  be  seen  by  the  eye  unassisted.  He 
had  repeatedly,  with  a  small  diaphragm,  focussed  on  the  finest  detail  he 
could  see,  and  afterwards  found  under  the  microscope  that  he  had  ob¬ 
tained  details  much  finer.  He  agr-eed  perfectly  with  Mr.  Rutherford. 

Professor  Seely  said  that  matter  of  obtaining  the  finest  details  had  a 
very  important  bearing  on  the  production  of  pictures  for  subsequent 
enlargement. 

The  Society  then  adjourned,  to  meet  again  in  February. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  second  stated  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  their  rooms  in 
Walnut  Street,  and  was  largely  attended.  The  President,  Mr.  Constandt 
Guillon,  who  had  just  returned  from  Cuba,  presided. 

Much  time  was  consumed  in  the  finishing  touches  to  the  constitution 
and  by-laws,  in  electing  new  members,  and  in  hearing  the  l'eport  of  the 
committees  on  furnishing  the  rooms  and  on  photographic  publications. 

Mr.  Coleman  Sellers  exhibited  two  of  the  new  Harrison’s  globe 
lenses,  with  some  specimens  of  their  work  ;  also  a  print  from  a  negative 
made  with  Grubb’s  nplanatic  lens,  all  of  which  were  examined  with 
interest. 

During  the  evening  Professor  Emerson  passed  some  of  Mr.  Breese's 
fine  glass  stereographs  round  the  room  for  examination,  and  presented 
the  Society  with  one  of  his  improved  stereoscopes.  Mr.  La  Feete  ex¬ 
plained  his  Jaminiscope,  and  illustrated  its  many  changes,  much  to  the 
delight  of  the  members. 

As  there  were  no  written  communications, 

Professor  Emerson  said  he  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the  meeting 
to  an  article  by  M.  Jacquemet,*  on  the  subject  of  the  gradual  fading  of 
the  impressions  on  the  tannin  plates  after  exposure  and  before  develop¬ 
ment  ;  and  gave  the  two  theories  of  some  molecular  changes  taking  place 
from  time,  or  the  other  of  the  impression  being  confined  longer  in  a 
thick  film,  and  its  gradual  escapement  from  its  imprisonment.  He 
wished,  he  said,  to  express  his  disapproval  of  both  of  those  theories; 
and  to  state  that  in  his  hands  the  image,  either  on  a  thick  or  thin  (he 
preferred  the  thin)  film,  did  not  fade,  no  matter  how  long  a  time  elapsed 
between  the  exposure  and  the  development; — that  in  all  the  cases  where 
such  fading  had  taken  place,  he  would  rather  ascribe  it  to  some  atmos¬ 
pheric  effect. 

Mr.  Fassitt  said  he  had  tried  the  experiments.  With  him  tannin 
plates  kept  unusually  long  after  exposure — were  sure  to  develope  with  less 
intensity  than  those  which  were  developed  soon  after  exposure ;  but  none 
had  ever  faded  out  entirely. 

Professor  Fairman  Rogers  had  had  trouble  with  tannin  plates,  and  was 
always  more  successful  with  the  malt.  He  stated  that  in  preparing  malt 
plates  he  did  not  wait  at  all,  but  drove  off  the  nitrate  of  silver  by  pouring 
the  malt  on  one  end  of  the  plate  and  letting  it  flow  off  at  the  other  end. 

The  President  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  malt  plates,  and 
said  he  had  some  on  hand  twelve  months  old. 

Mr.  Fassitt,  too,  had  just  tried  some  of  his  malt  plates  thirteen  months 
old,  and  they  were  as  good  as  ever. 

*  In  our  last  number,  page  46,  Professor  Emerson’s  remarks  will  be  found  elaborated 
in  a  paper  On  the  Theories  of  the  Luminous  Impression. 
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The  subject  of  the  water  of  different  cities  being  alluded  to, 

Professor  J.  Frazer  said  he  was  quite  sure  much  of  the  trouble  in  dry- 
plate  photography  was  owing  to  the  dirty  water  used  in  washing  the  plates. 
He  recommended  the  use  of  filtered  water. 

Professor  Rogers  cleared  the  water  he  used  by  subsidence  in  a  large 
tank  in  the  upper  part  of  his  house. 

Mr.  Sellers  thought  the  trouble  in  dry-plate  work  could  very  seldom 
be  traced  to  the  water  used  in  Philadelphia.  In  his  experience  he  found 
there  was  no  deleterious  substance  in  it,  and  he  had  never  had  occasion 
to  filter  it.  Pie  reminded  his  hearers  of  an  article,  by  Mr.  Seely,  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Photography,  in  which  two  ways  of  making  up  a 
bath  were  instanced — one  with  filtered  water  and  exact  mixtures,  the 
other  by  the  “rule  of  thumb”  in  pure  Croton  water;  the  advocate  of  the 
latter  process  being  made  to  say  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  waste  of  silver 
in  the  self-purifying  process,  a  bath  might  be  made  of  soup  in  place  of 
water. 

Mr.  Sergeant  exhibited  a  picture,  just  received  from  England,  on  Mr. 
Cooper’s  resinised  paper.  It  was  examined  with  interest,  but  was  not 
liked.  Mr.  Sellers  related  an  experiment  made  by  Mr.  Borda  a  few  days 
before,  which  he  said  might  interest  those  who  were  looking  for  quick 
dry  plates.  Messrs.  Borda,  Hull,  and  Fassitt  had  exposed  some  tannin 
plates  from  the  window  of  the  Society’s  room.  Mr.  Borda,  after  one  of 
Mr.  Hull’s  plates  had  been  exposed  five  minutes,  requested  him  to  expose 
a  second  one  only  for  thirty  seconds.  This  shortly-exposed  plate  he 
developed  in  their  presence  by  first  fuming  it  with  ammonia,  and  then 
using  very  weak  developer  and  a  great  deal  of  retarding  acid,  and,  con¬ 
tinuing  the  manipulation  for  one  hour,  had  produced  a  negative  very 
intense  in  the  sky,  and  with  most  of  the  details  very  strong,  but  lacking 
in  the  shadows — in  fact,  a  very  little  under-timed.  Mr.  Hull  was  sure 
that  wet  collodion  would  have  required  one  minute  at  the  same  time.  Mr. 
Borda  had  performed  the  experiment,  not  to  advocate  short  exposure,  but 
to  show  the  great  value  of  Mr.  Anthony’s  fuming  process. 

Professor  Rogers  read  a  letter  in  which  the  question  was  asked  if  it 
were  possible  to  print  with  the  solar  camera  by  artificial  light. 

Mr.  Wenderoth  (being  applied  to)  said  he  had  made  very  many 
developed  prints  by  gaslight  with  his  solar  camera  with  six  minutes’  ex¬ 
posure  ;  and  on  the  same  paper  he  had  printed  pictures  by  superposition 
in  a  few  seconds. 

Before  adjournment  it  was  resolved  to  have  the  Society’s  rooms  opened 
every  Wednesday  evening  for  conversational  meetings.  After  the  meeting 
formally  closed,  the  members  were  for  some  time  engaged  in  most  agree¬ 
able  conversation,  showing  the  harmony  existing  among  the  members 
comprising  the  new  Society. 


Jffl.mgii  (foraspanfowte. 

Paris,  February  12,  1863. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic 
Society  (Friday,  6th  February),  M.  Camille  Silvy,  who  is  at  present 
in  Paris,  exhibited  to  the  members  a  very  ingenious  stand,  especially 
intended  for  panoramic  cameras.  The  base  of  the  stand  is  a  board 
having  a  wheel  on  each  side,  and  a  smaller  one  in  front.  Two 
light  shafts,  similar  to  those  of  a  wheelbarrow,  allow  the  apparatus 
to  be  pushed  about.  To  the  upper  board  supporting  the  camera  is 
attached  a  stiff  rod,  having  at  its  lower  extremity  a  metal  ball. 
However  great  may  be  the  inclination  of  the  ground  on  which  the 
apparatus  is  placed,  the  ball,  acting  like  the  weight  of  a  plumb- 
line,  keeps  the  rod  vertical,  and  consequently  maintains  the  board 
to  which  it  is  attached,  and  which  supports  the  camera,  perfectly 
horizontal.  This  may  be  seen  by  the  water-level  placed  on  the  top 
of  the  camera.  When  the  moveable  board  has  taken  the  horizon¬ 
tal  position,  it  is  fixed  by  means  of  a  screw.  This  apparatus 
avoids  in  a  very  simple  manner  all  the  preliminary  difficulties 
which  photographers  are  so  familiar  with. 

M.  Beaujoint  explained  to  the  Society  a  useful  application  of 
Dr.  Sabatier’s  process  for  the  amplification  of  positive  pictures. 
The  ease  and  rapidity  of  the  operation  allow  ;large  pictures  to  be 
obtained  from  small  negatives,  even  at  a  season  like  the  present, 
"when  the  supply  of  light  is  but  scanty. 

M.  Poitevin  showed  positive  carbon  pictures  obtained  direct 
upon  paper. 

The  greater  part  of  the  evening  was  taken  up  by  very  curious  ex¬ 
periments  on  phosphorescence,  illustrating  the  phenomena  result¬ 
ing  from  the  action  of  light  upon  bodies.  These  experiments,  which 
were  made  by  means  of  the  electric  light,  and  with  M.  Duboscq’s  as¬ 
sistance,  gave  an  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  labours  pursued  for  so 
many  years  and  with  so  much  zeal  byM.  Edmond  Becquerel.  That 
learned  professor’s  assistant,  M.  Saint  Edma,  conducted  the  experi¬ 
ments,  and  gave  a  rapid  and  lucid  sketch  of  the  principles  which  they 
illustrate.  The  salient  point  resulting  from  M.  Becquerel’s  studies 
is,  that  phosphorescence  depends  on  the  physical  state  of  bodies ; 
thus,  two  identical  sulphurets  of  calcium,  at  different  temperatures , 
if  insolated  and  then  brought  back  into  the  dark,  give  out  different 
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lights.  Sometimes  the  difference,  as  in  the  case  of  the  diamond 
and  the  aragonite,  results  from  the  molecular  state.  With  the 
help  of  the  phosphoroscope  M.  Becquerel  has  been  able  to  measure 
the  phosphorescence  of  a  large  number  of  bodies.  There  are  some 
that  in  a  camera  preserve  an  intense  light,  which  gradually  dimi¬ 
nishes  during  thirty  hours.  After  forty-eight  hours  the  light  is 
still  to  be  seen,  but  cannot  be  measured.  Certain  bodies  give  out 
lights  of  different  colours  and  duration,  according  to  the  conditions 
they  are  in.  The  law  regulating  the  diminution  of  phosphorescent 
light  is  the  same  as  that  for  the  cooling  of  bodies  in  vacuum. 

Electric  light,  passed  through  coloured  glasses,  and  projected  by 
means  of  a  prism  upon  phosphorescent  bodies,  is  decomposed,  and 
produces  very  curious  effects  ;  thus  the  rays  beyond  violet,  though 
invisible  to  the  eye,  act  upon  sulphuret  of  strontium,  which  re¬ 
mains  luminous  throughout  the  part  which  has  been  struck  by 
them,  at  the  same  time  retaining  its  green  phosphorescent  light. 

Such  are  some  of  the  facts  that  I  was  able  to  note  down  during 
the  course  of  this  curious  demonstration. 

M.  Jeanrenaud  has  kindly  communicated  to  me  the  method  he 
employs  for  preparing  collodion,  and  which  offers  such  beautiful 
and  constant  results.  This  collodion  has  the  valuable  advantage 
of  being  improved  instead  of  injured  by  the  lapse  of  time.  The 
formula  is  as  follows 

FOR  A  LITRE  OF  COLLODION. 

Gun  cotton,  very  soluble .  8  grammes. 

Ether  at  62°  .  800  ,, 

Alcohol  at  40°  .  250  ,, 

Iodide  of  cadmium  .  9  ,, 

After  complete  dissolution,  25  drops  of  pure  bromine  are  added. 
Of  this  collodion  100  grammes  are  poured  into  a  bottle,  and  then 
12  or  18  drops  of  highly-concentrated  liquid  ammonia  are  added. 
A  very  thick  yellow  deposit  is  formed,  but  may  be  dissolved  by  the 
addition  of  a  few  drops  of  crystallisable  acetic  acid.  The  quantity 
of  acid  varies  according  to  the  state  of  the  alcohol  and  the  am¬ 
monia  employed.  The  100  grammes  of  liquid  are  poured  back  into 
the  large  bottle,  and  left  to  stand  for  a  fortnight,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  the  collodion  has  taken  a  straw  colour.  If  it  lost  its 
colour  completely,  one  or  two  more  drops  of  bromine  should  be 
added. 

In  fine,  this  collodion  contains  iodides,  bromides,  and  acetates. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  a  few  small  crystals  of  acetate  of  silver 
are  formed  in  the  negative  bath ;  but  that  does  not  cause  the 
slightest  inconvenience.  M.  Jeanrenaud  even  thinks  that  it  is  to 
the  reaction  which  produces  them  that  the  qualities  of  his  collo¬ 
dion  must  be  attributed.  ERNEST  LACAN. 


Philadelphia,  Jan.  17th,  1863. 

Tiie  number  for  January  1st,  1863,  of  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography  has  come  to  hand,  containing  the  account  of  the 
fuming  process  for  albumen  paper,  as  practised  by  Mr.  Anthon}'. 
Almost  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  the  Journal  comes  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Seely,  editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Photography, 
taking  exception  to  some  parts  of  my  account  of  it,  and  stating 
that  the  process  was  published  in  the  first  volume  of  his  journal, 
and  again  in  the  fourth  volume.  I  have  requested  Mr.  Seely  to 
forward  me  a  copy  of  the  first  volume,  which  I  have  never  seen. 
He  objects  to  my  expression — “It  has  been  hinted  at  from  time  to 
time  in  the  American  journals.”  The  impression  I  intended  to 
convey  by  this  was  that  it  had  not  been  so  described  or  written 
about  as  to  impress  its  value  on  the  readers  of  the  articles  in 
question.  I  will  not  allude  further  to  the  subject  until  my  next 
letter,  when  I  shall  have  seen  the  articles  to  which  I  have  been 
referred,  and  can  then  write  with  more  certainty  about  the  matter. 
The  discovery  may  have  been  made  by  several  persons  indepen¬ 
dently  of  one  another.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Anthony  discovered  the  process  while  engaged  in  experiments  with 
dry  plates,  and  he  at  once  put  the  thing  into  practical  operation, 
and  continued  to  use  it  during  several  j'ears,  while  few,  if  any, 
improved  the  knowledge  they  may  have  had  of  it  by  practice. 

The  development  of  tannin  plates  by  the  fumes  of  ammonia 
was  practised  by  Mr.  Borda  more  than  five  months  ago.  I  say 
more  than  five  months,  for  during  the  whole  of  the  past  five  months 
lie  has  taken  no  pictures.  The  troubles  in  the  coal  regions  and 
his  removal  to  Philadelphia  have  prevented  Mr.  Borda  from  even 
thinking  of  his  favourite  art.  But  while  he  was  photographing 
he  pushed  his  experiments  in  ammonia  development  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  make  him  hopeful  of  ultimately  rendering  it  useful. 
With  long  exposures  he  could  take  the  plate  out  of  the  fumiDg 
box,  developed  feebly  in  all  its  detail.  This  had  been  my  own  ex- 
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perience,  and  that  of  Mr.  Robert  Shriver  ;  but  the  greatest  benefit 
seemed  in  Mr.  Borda’s  hands  to  come  from  the  fuming  of  under¬ 
exposed  tannin  plates,  and  the  use  of  weak  developers,  with  a 
large  amount  of  citric  acid  to  overcome  the  alkalinity  of  the  film 
from  the  ammonia.  When  Mr.  Anthony  first  proposed  this  fuming 
of  tannin  plates  he  stated  that  plates  left  in  the  gas  for  a  long¬ 
time  would  be  feebly  developed. 

Dr.  John  Dean,  of  Boston,  spent  a  few  days  in  Philadelphia,  on 
his  way  home  from  Washington.  The  illustrations  of  his  work  on 
the  nerves  are  being  made  by  the  photolithographic  process  in 
Boston.  The  work  itself  will  be  published  before  long.  He  gave 
many  interesting  details  regarding  the  processes  used  by  him  in 
making  the  positives  from  which  the  impressions  on  the  stone 
were  taken,  and  stated  that  his  positives  were  made  on  tannin 
plates,  by  using  a  collodion  containing  forty  grains  bromide  of  cad¬ 
mium,  and  twenty-two  grains  iodide  of  potassium  to  eight  ounces 
collodion,  the  bromide  being  in  excess.  His  developer  was  seventy- 
two  grains  pyrogallic  acid,  two  ounces  water,  200  grains  citric 
acid,  the  silver  twenty  grains  to  the  ounce.  His  positives  were 
made  by  contact  printing  in  a  camera — i.e.,  the  negative  and  the 
sensitive  plates,  their  film  sides,  in  contact,  were  placed  in  the 
shield  of  his  camera,  and  exposed  to  white  light  entering  through 
a  view  lens.  His  exposure  in  this  manner  was  never  less  than 
thirty  minutes.  His  reason  for  pursuing  this  plan  was  to  regulate 
the  action  of  the  light  more  easily. 

I  asked  Dr.  Dean  about  the  spirit-pictures  made  in  Boston.  He 
had  seen  them,  but  did  not  know  how  they  were  taken.  He 
related  one  amusing  anecdote  about  pictures  of  this  class,  which 
shows  how  easily  people  can  be  deceived.  A  lady  entered  a  first- 
class  photographic  establishment  in  Boston,  and  demanded  of  the 
proprietor  (who  had  been  represented  as  one  of  those  who  had  been 
convinced  of  the  trick  of  the  spirit-pictures)  whether  it  -were 
possible  for  such  effects  to  be  produced  by  him.  She  seemed  very 
much  excited  about  the  matter,  and  anxious  to  see  a  spirit-picture. 
The  gentleman,  desirous  of  gratifying  her,  posed  her  sitting.  lie 
then,  in  another  glass  room,  made  a  short  exposure  of  himself, 
standing,  on  a  sensitive  plate  ;  used  this  same  plate  to  take  her 
picture;  and,  of  course,  it  developed  as  if  a  man  were  standing  be¬ 
hind  her  chair.  The  operator  said  nothing  to  the  lady  about  what 
was  on  the  plate,  but  promised  to  send  her  cards  home  in  a  few 
days.  He  did  so  ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  she  hastened  to  the 
gallery  with  an  order  for  very  many  more  prints,  stating  that  the 
spirit  had  been  recognised  by  all  her  friends  as  that  of  her 
deceased  brother  ! 

I  have  had  letters  from  Boston  from  those  who  have  examined 
into  the  matter  of  spirit-photographs,  but  they  have  not  given  me 
permission  to  publish  them  further  than  to  state  that  they  had 
failed  to  detect  the  fraud.  This  much  I  have  heard:  the  pictures 
are  all  made  with  a  single  tube  camera,  and  have  not  been  pro¬ 
duced  as  yet  with  a  four-tube  card-picture  camera,  which  has  been 
proposed  as  a  test. 

At  the  Coast  Survey  Office  they  have  tried  one  of  the  largest 
globe  lenses  and  speak  of  it  in  the  highest  terms.  As  some  of  the 
instruments  are  now  in  England  I  suppose  we  shall  soon  hear  how 
they  are  liked.  I  would  give  Mr.  Mathiot’s  statement  of  his  ex¬ 
periments  with  this  instrument,  but  I  begin  to  think  that  what  is 
considered  high  authority  in  America  is  thought  but  little  of 
abroad. 

When  I  urged  the  sending  of  Mr.  Wenderoth’s  solar-camera 
prints  to  England,  I  did  so  after  they  had  been  carefully  examined 
by  those  who  had  just  returned  from  England,  who  had  seen  the 
solar  camera  work  in  the  International  Exhibition,  and  who  were 
competent  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  these  pictures;  and  I  felt  sure 
they  would  be  considered  as  a  proof  that  the  solar  camera  had  met 
the  objections  urged  against  it,  and  was,  in  fact,  very  proud  of  their 
execution.  I  must  confess  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  read  in 
the  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  North  London  Photographic  Society 
that  they  were  considered  to  be  very  inferior  pictures ;  and  in  one 
report  they  are  represented  as  having  required  two  hours  to  print, 
when  my  statement  had  been  published  giving  only  twenty  to 
thirty  minutes  as  the  time  required.  Mr.  Wenderoth  spares  no  ex¬ 
pense  in  his  experiments  with  the  solar  camera,  and  will,  I  have 
no  doubt,  be  much  surprised  to  hear  that  his  arrangement  of  lenses, 
&c.,  is  so  very  faulty  ;  and  on  such  high  authority  he  should  at 
once  pull  down  all  his  fixtures. 

But  enough  of  this.  1  have  had  my  say  on  the  solar  camera, 
and  given  what  I  was  once  asked  for,  viz.,  the  opinion  of  men  of 
science  on  the  solar  camera  in  this  country — and  here  the  matter 
ends. — With  due  regard, 

COLEMAN  SELLERS, 
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The  International  Exhibition  at  Constantinople  will  bo 
opened  on  the  20th  of  this  month. 

Crystal  Palace  Picture  Gallery.— The  sales  here  during  tho 
last  year  amounted  to  about  £4,000. 

South  Kensington  Picture  Gallery. — Twenty-six  new  modern 
pictures,  the  gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  Ellison,  have  just  been  added  to- 
this  fine  collection. 

International  Exhibition. — The  certificate  of  honour,  repre 
senting  Labour  Binding  Fortune  to  the  Wheel,  has  been  designed  by 
Mr.  Stevens,  and  engraved  by  Mr.  Linton. 

Photo-Sculpture. — The  invention  of  M.  Willeme,  familiar  as  it 
has  so  long  been  to  our  readers,  has  only  just  gone  the  round  of  the 
British  and  Continental  papers  as  the  latest  wonder  of  photography. 

The  Revue  des  Sciences  et  de  Industrie. — An  interesting 
chapter  in  this  recently-published  work  (by  Messrs.  Grandeau  and 
Langel)  is  devoted  to  astronomical  photography  in  the  various 
observatories  of  different  countries. 

Photography  at  Brussels. —  The  works  of  Henry  Leys  are 
now,  for  the  first  time,  being  photographed  and  published  at  Brus¬ 
sels.  Three  have  already  appeared,  viz.,  Erasmus  before  Charles  V. 
— Feasting  of  Franz  Floris  by  the  Saint  Luke's  Guild  of  Painters — 
and  Catholic  Women  in  Prayer. 

News  for  Astronomical  Photographers. — The  Athenieum  an¬ 
nounces  the  proposed  formation  of  a  company,  having  for  its  object 
the  construction  of  a  gigantic  reflecting  telescope,  larger  even 
than  the  six  feet  reflector,  so  celebrated  as  Lord  Rosse’s.  By  this, 
new  and  wonderful  planetary  sights  are  expected  to  be  discovered. 

Purification  of  Water. — Irua  pamphlet,  by  Mr.  Condy,  called 
Air  and  Water:  their  Impurities  and  Purification,  it  is  stated  that 
when  water  supplied  through  leaden  pipes  is  contaminated  with 
the  poisonous  soluble  protoxide  of  lead,  it  may  be  converted  into 
the  insoluble  peroxide  by  adding  the  permanganate  of  lime. 
Organic  impurities  are  also  oxidised,  as  we  have  before  indicated, 
and  rendered  harmless  by  the  same  process. 

Photographs  among  the  Paintings. — Between  four  and  five 
hundred  amateur  and  professional  painters  have  contributed  their 
works  to  form  an  exhibition,  and  to  be  sold  in  aid  of  the  Lancashire 
Relief  Fund.  The  Daily  Telegraph  assumes  for  those  who  managed 
this  collection  an  air  of  condescending  patronage  by  saying  a  few, 
but  very  few,  photographs — and  those  of  a  striking  and  exceptional 
class  of  merit — are  admitted  to  this  gallery. 

Addition  to  Art  Literature. — Mr.  B.  B.  Woodward,  the  Queen’s 
Librarian,  is  preparing  to  publish  anew  periodical  under  the  name 
of  The  Fine- Arts'  Quarterly  Review.  The  work  is  to  treat  of  paint¬ 
ing,  sculpture  and  engraving,  of  photography  so  far  as  it  is 
employed  as  a  substitute  for  drawing  and  engraving,  and  of  orna¬ 
mental  and  decorative  art.  A  goodly  list  of  contributors  and 
referees  has  been  received.  The  first  number  is  announced  to 
appear  in  March. — Athenceum. 

Exhibition  of  Lantern  Views. — Mr.  Highley’s  exhibition  at 
the  Society  of  Arts,  illustrating  his  paper  On  Photography  and  the 
Magic  Lantern,  Applied  to  Education,  was  so  well  received,  that  he 
has  made  arrangements  for  bringing  the  same  before  the  general 
public  this  week,  at  the  Burlington  Gallery,  191,  Piccadilly.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  his  Exhibition  will  prove  highly  popular,  and 
can  safely  say  that  it  will  be  worthy  of  a  visit.  It  will  be  seen,  by 
reference  to  an  advertisement  in  another  column,  that  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion  is  open  every  evening  at  eight  o’clock. 

Detection  of  Methylated  Spirits. — In  a  paper  on  Wood  Spirit 
and  its  Detection,  read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  Mr.  Emerson  J.  Reynolds  proposed  the  following  mode  of 
detecting  methylated  spirits,  which  he  has  recently  discovered: 
— A  small  quantity  of  the  suspected  liquid  is  distilled,  and  to 
the  distillate  a  little  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  mercury 
(corrosive  sublimate)  is  added,  and,  finally,  excess  of  caustic 
potash.  The  whole  is  then  warmed,  and,  if  it  be  found  that 
the  oxide  of  mercury  first  throAvn  down  is  not  re-dissolved,  wood 
spirit  is  not  present.  If  the  excess  of  potash  and  subsequent  heat¬ 
ing  of  the  liquid  causes  the  re-solution  of  the  oxide,  it  is  divided 
into  two  parts.  To  one  acetic  acid  is  added  cautiously  :  this  causes 
the  formation  of  a  yellowish  bulky  precipitate  after  a  short  time. 
The  remaining  portion  is  boiled  strongly,  and  a  similar  precipitate 
is  thrown  down;  thus  proving  with  certainty  that  wood  spirit  is 
present.  In  applying  this  test,  it  is  necessary  to  be  careful  not  to 
add  too  much  of  the  mercurial  solution,  otherwise  an  insoluble 
compound  would  be  formed,  and,  as  a  consequence,  a  negative 
result  arrived  at.  It  seems  this  reaction  is  due  to  acetone ,  an  inva¬ 
riable  constituent  of  wood  spirit. 
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LUNAR  PHOTOGRAPHS* 

Cranford  Observatory ,  Jan.  29,  1863. 
On  my  return  from  Italy,  where  I  had  been  travelling  for  about  three 
months,  I  read  the  correspondence  in  your  columns  in  reference  to  Dr 
D’Orsan  having  pirated  one  of  my  lunar  photographs. 

In  Dr.  D’Orsan’s  work  no  information  is  given  as  to  the  original  source 
of  his  enlarged  photographs,  either  as  to  their  dates,  the  locality  where 
they  were  taken,  or  the  instruments  used  in  their  production  ;  and  to  the 
question  so  often  put,  “  When  did  Dr.  D’Orsan  take  his  negatives  ?  ”  the 
only  anstver  is,  that  Mr.  Bennett  says  that  he  is  authorised  to  state  that 
Dr.  D’Orsan’s  photographs  were  taken  prior  to  February,  1858. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  announcement  of  Dr.  D’Orsan’s  intended  work, 
in  1862,  any  gentleman  working  assiduously  with  proper  instruments, 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  published  accounts  of  the  methods  used  by  myself 
and  others,  might  have  succeeded  in  producing  photographs  of  the  moon. 
It  is  remarkable  that  Dr.  D’Orsan,  having,  as  he  alleges,  succeeded,  prior 
to  February,  1858,  in  obtaining  photographs  equal  to  those  he  has  issued, 
should  have  refrained  from  making  known  his  success,  while  notices  of 
the  progress  of  astronomical  photography  in  the  hands  of  other  labourers 
were  frequently  appearing.  For  example,  in  the  Atlienccum,  Feb.  6,  1858, 
an  account  is  given  of  my  photographs  having  been  enlarged  by  means 
of  the  electric  lamp  to  six  feet  in  diameter,  in  illustration  of  a  lecture  by 
Mr.  Grove  at  the  Royal  Institution.  Moreover,  my  photographs  have 
been  repeatedly  exhibited  at  public  institutions  and  at  the  meetings  of 
the  British  Association  ;  and  in  the  Report  of  the  latter  body  for  the 
year  1859,  my  methods  of  working  were  published  in  minute  detail. 
Since  September,  1857,  enlarged  positive  copies  of  my  lunar  and  planetary 
photographs  have  been  freely  distributed  by  me  among  men  of  science  in 
England  and  abroad ;  and  in  a  few  instances  some  fine  negatives  have 
been  presented  to  those  specially  interested  in  the  subject.  My  Obser¬ 
vatory  has  always  been  accessible  to  those  seeking  admittance,  and  my 
modes  of  procedure  readily  shown  to  any  who  cared  to  be  instructed. 
Indeed,  I  have  done  all  that  lay  in  my  power  to  promote  the  study  of 
astronomical  photography,  because  I  have  felt  that  it  would  prove  of  the 
greatest  value  to  science. 

A  careful  examination  of  Dr.  D’Orsan’s  two  photographs  has  convinced 
me  that  they  are  both  derived  from  one  and  the  same  negative  taken  by 
me  at  Cranford  (lat.  N.  51°  28'  58",  long.  W.  Oh.  lm.37-5  sec.)  on  the 
22nd  of  February,  1858,  at  9h.  5m.  (G.M.T.)  On  that  night  I  took 
several  photographs,  of  which  three  have  been  preserved.  The  first  was 
taken  at  9h.  5m.  in  twenty-five  seconds  ;  the  second,  9h.  25m.  in  thirty- 
one  seconds;  and  the  third  at  9h.  50m.  in  forty  seconds  :  which  parti¬ 
culars  are  recorded  on  the  negatives  themselves  with  a  diamond  point. 
They  were  obtained  by  means  of  my  reflecting  equatorial  of  thirteen 
inches  aperture  and  ten  feet  focal  lenth.  Upon  reference  to  the  Nautical 
Almanac,  it  will  be  seen  that  on  that  day  at  eight  hours  the  moon’s 
motion  in  declination  was  only  tSit  of  a  second  of  arc  in  ten  minutes,  at 
nine  hours  only  2 seconds  of  arc,  and  at  ten  hours  only  seconds  of 
an  arc  in  the  same  interval :  whence  it  is  evident  that  the  motion  of  the 
moon  in  declination  during  the  taking  of  any  one  of  the  photographs 
being  quite  inappreciable,  the  clock-movement  of  the  telescope  could  be 
made  to  compensate  absolutely  the  apparent  motion  of  the  moon  in  the 
heavens. 

This  circumstance,  combined  with  the  stillness  of  the  air,  enabled  me 
to  obtain  on  that  occasion  some  of  the  finest  negatives  I  have  ever 
succeeded  in  producing.  These  negatives,  with  others,  were  lent  to 
Messrs.  Smith,  Beck,  and  Beck,  who  published  positive  copies  of  them  in  a 
glass  stereoscopic  slide  in  April,  1858  ;  so  that  Dr.  D’Orsan  could  without 
difficulty  have  obtained  positives  well  adapted  for  enlargement.  The 
photographs  issued  by  Dr.  D’Orsan,  so  far  as  they  extend,  agree  exactly 
with  copies  from  my  first  negative,  as  regards  the  configuration  of  the 
lights  and  shadows  of  the  several  craters,  and  the  elevations  and  depres¬ 
sions  of  the  lunar  surface ;  and  they  are  identical  in  respect  of  the 
libration. 

Now,  althoughitisquitepossible,  as  Mr.  Bennett  states,  that  after  certain 
intervals  the  same  appearance  of  the  lunar  disc  will  be  presented  both 
as  to  libration  and  lunation,  yet  the  coincidence  of  precisely  the  same 
conditions  is  by  no  means  frequent ;  and  there  is  a  very  great  improba¬ 
bility  that  auy  two  photographs  taken  at  different  times  would  exhibit 
the  moon  under  an  aspect  identically  the  same. 

Apart  from  these  considerations,  however,  the  identity  of  Dr.  D’Orsan’s 
photographs  with  my  own  can  be  established  in  the  following  way  : — No 
negative  has  yet  been  obtained  absolutely  free  from  defects  ;  and  hence, 
if  several  be  taken  of  the  same  object,  terrestrial  or  celestial,  under  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  conditions,  prints  from  them  are  always  readily  distin¬ 
guishable  by  means  of  the  defects  peculiar  to  each  negative.  My  three 
negatives,  taken  on  the  22nd  of  February,  1S58,  have  been  subjected  to 
an  examination  with  the  microscope,  and  certain  minute  holes  in  the 
collodion  film  of  one  of  them  have  been  thus  identified  with  corresponding 
dark  specks  in  Dr.  D’Orsan’s  prints. 

Messrs.  Smith,  Beck,  and  Beck  have  already  pointed  out  some  of  these 
coincidences,  which  are  not  to  be  explained  away  by  the  assumption  of 
“  hitherto  undiscovered  flaw's  ”  on  the  lunar  surface,  for  in  that  case  the 
two  other  negatives  would  likewise  have  recorded  them.  The  impressions 
of  the  flaws,  pointed  out  by  Messrs.  Smith,  Beck,  and  Beck,  not  being 
Yery  conspicuous  objects,  were  undiscovered  by  Dr.  D’Orsan,  and  therefore 
*  From  the  Athencewn. 


not  removed  in  his  prints ;  but  other  defects,  to  be  seen  in  the  original 
negative,  were  too  conspicuous  to  be  overlooked  :  and  I  will  here  adduce 
evidence  to  show  that  attempts,  more  or  less  successful,  have  been  made 
to  remove  their  impressions  in  Dr.  D’Orsan’s  prints. 

In  my  original  negative,  taken  at  9h.  5m.,  there  is  a  group  of  holes 
situated  between  the  craters  Apianus  and  Playfair  and  Werner  and 
Purbach,  forming,  so  to  speak,  a  constellation  of  holes,  which  are  not  to 
be  found  in  the  two  other  negatives. 

A  diagram  of  this  region  of  the  moon  is  given  in  the  accompanying 
wood-engraving,  which  is  copied  from  a  lunar  photograph  thirty-eight 
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inches  in  diameter  :  it  represents  as  corresponding  dark  impressions  the 
holes  in  the  negative.  An  examination  of  Dr.  D’Orsan’s  prints  will  prove 
that  in  both  of  them  can  be  traced  the  existence  of  these  defects,  which 
have,  however,  been  more  or  less  completely  erased.  The  speck  on  the 
western  wall  of  the  crater  Werner  is  in  many  prints  left  untouched, 
which  is  also  the  case  as  regards  the  speck  situated  just  on  the  summit 
of  the  western  ridge  of  the  crater  Purbach  ;  while,  for  the  most  part,  the 
more  conspicuous  defects  situated  on  a  diagonal  between  Werner  and 
Playfair  are  carefully  corrected. 

In  some  of  Dr.  D’Orsan’s  prints,  the  defects  have  been  corrected  by 
stopj)ing  out  the  negative  with  opaque  colour,  the  effect  of  which  was  to 
produce  corresponding  white  spots  which  were  then  painted  over :  on 
washing  one  of  these,  the  white  spaces  became  apparent,  as  shown  in 
the  accompanying  engraving,  which  is  copied  from  an  enlargement  of  one 
of  his  prints.  Oil  others  the  correction  has  been  made  by  erasing,  more 
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or  less  perfectly,  the  dark  impressions  of  the  defects  left  by  negatives 
which  had  not  been  stopped  off ;  but  on  every  print  that  has  passed 
through  my  hands  it  was  easy  to  detect  the  remains  of  the  spots,  corres¬ 
ponding  to  the  defects  in  my  negative. 

Only  a  very  small  portion  of  my  original  photograph  has  yet  been 
published  by  Dr.  D’Orsan  :  should  he  venture  to  issue  other  parts  of  it 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  detecting  them. 

So  far  as  Dr.  D’Orsan  has  gone,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  has 
merely  published  unauthorised  copies  of  portions  of  lunar  photographs 
taken  by  myself.  WARREN  DE  LA  RUE. 

February  3,  1863. 

Since  handing  in  my  communication,  I  have  received  from  Mr.  Bennett 
the  accompanying  letter,  which  I  shall  feel  obliged  by  your  inserting  in 
your  columns.  WARREN  DE  LA  RUE. 
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“  5,  Bishopsgate-street  Without ,  February  3, 1863. 
“In  my  letter  which  appeared  in  the  Athenaeum  of  January  17th,  I 
undertook,  on  the  part  of  Dr.  D’Orsan,  that,  at  the  request  of  any 
scientific  gentleman  interested  in  the  controversy  between  yourself  and 
Dr.  D’Orsan,  the  exact  dates  at  which  his  lunar  photographs  were  taken 
should  be  disclosed,  and  the  negatives  of  the  photographs  themselves 
produced,  for  comparison  with  your  own.  Since  that  time,  repeated 
applications  have  been  made  to  Dr.  D’Orsan  for  the  production  of  the 
dates  and  negatives  in  question,  without,  I  regret  to  say,  any  result.  I 
am  thus  forced  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  not  in  Dr.  D’Orsan ’s  power  to 
produce  that  evidence  which  would  at  once  overthrow  the  grave  charges 
which  have  been  advanced  against  the  originality  of  his  lunar  observa¬ 
tions.  I  feel  bound,  by  the  courteous  manner  in  which  Messrs.  Smith, 
Beck,  and  Beck  and  yourself  have  conducted  this  controversy,  to  acquaint 
you  at  once  with  the  conclusion  at  which  I  have  arrived,  as  also  with  rny 
determination,  in  which  no  alternative  is  left  me,  to  discontinue  further 
publication  of  ‘  Our  Satellite’  until,  by  the  means  above  stated, _  the 
doubts  which  are  thrown  over  the  originality  of  the  work  are  entirely 
removed.-— Believe  me  to  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

“  W.  De  la  Rue,  Esq.”  “  ALFRED  W.  BENNETT. 


The  Comic  Adventures  of  the  Young  Man  from  the  Country  on 
his  way  to  Visit  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862,  and 
who  went  bach  without  seeing  it.  Photographed  by  Dages 
and  Harman  from  Designs  by  Percy  Cruickshank. 

London :  Ward  &  Lock,  158,  Fleet  Street. 

Tms  is  scarcely  to  be  regarded  as  photography  applied  to  book  illustration 
merely,  for  it  is,  in  fact,  the  publication  entirely  by  aid  of  photography 
of  a  series  of  comic  sketches,  each  explained  by  a  few  lines  of  letterpress 

_ the  whole  having  been  photographically  reproduced  and  collected  into 

a  little  volume.  This  is,  we  believe,  quite  a  novelty  in  connection  with 
our  art;  and  though  in  the  specimens  before  us  it  is  not  artistic  compo¬ 
sition  but  satire  which  has  been  the  aim  of  the  original  draughtsman,  he 
is  brought,  as  it  were,  face  to  face  with  the  public  as  perfectly  as  if  no  in¬ 
termediate  agency  had  interposed  between  them  :  so  thoroughly  have  the 
copies  of  the  Indian -ink  sketches  been  effected  that  they  may  be  designated 
as  reproductions  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  We.  may  add,  also,  that 
sketches  in  this  style  could  only  have  been  thus  multiplied  by  photo¬ 
graphic  means,  lithography  and  photolithography  being  un adapted  to 
render  properly  the  various  shades  produced  by  washes  of  different 
intensities. 

The  misadventures  of  the  hero  it  is  not  our  province  to  relate ;  hut 
we  notice  the  work  as  affording  evidence  of  the  extreme  value  of,  and 
great  service  capable  of  being  rendered  by,  photography  in  a  branch  of 
the  art  which  has  hitherto  been  but  little  followed. 


Cartes  de  Visite. — We  have  received  from  Mr.  Bannister,  of 
Carlisle,  a  bundle  of  carte- de- visite  portraits,  including-  some  local 
and  other  celebrities,  which  he  has  permission  to  publish.  On  one 
of  the  cards  received  there  are  no  less  than  103  minute  portraits 
(of  course  produced  by  copying  an  arranged  collection  of  positive 
proofs  pasted  on  a  suitable  mount),  accompanied  by  a  printed  key, 
to  indicate  the  names  of  the  individuals  represented.  Amongst 
the  best  as  photographs  are  Dr.  Renny  (who  is  extremely  well 
posed),  Admiral  and  Miss  Pennell,  Arr  Idee  (the  Chinese  juggler), 
and  an  instantaneous  portrait  of  an  infant  seated  in  a  lady’s  lap, 
in  which,  however,  the  toes  are  blurred  from  movement,  though 
the  countenance  of  the  little  creature  is  well  taken.  Some  of  the 
specimens  are  marred  somewhat  by  an  ugly  painted  background, 
rather  awkwardly  representing  the  interior  of  an  impossible  room. 
We  recommend  the  artist  to  discard  this  entirely  for  the  future. 
Amongst  the  more  celebrated  originals  are  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle, 
the  Dean  of  Carlisle,  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh,  Lord  Brougham, 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  the  Hon.  C.  Howard,  and  Roger  Fenton,  Esq. 
There  is  one  noticeable  feature  about  Mr.  Bannister’s  proofs  that 
will  interest  some  of  our  readers:  wo  mean  the  excellent  definition 
over  all  parts  of  the  picture;  and  this  we  learn  is  brought  about  by 
taking  the  negatives  upon  slightly  curved  plates,  the  amount  of 
curvature  being  very  trifling  (about  Tl0  of  an  inch  rise  in  the  centre 
of  a  four- inert  plate,  when  laid  face  downwards  upon  aflat  surface). 
This  we  believe  to  have  been  suggested  to  Mr.  Bannister  by  Mr. 
T.  Ross — at  any  rate,  that  gentleman  mentioned  to  us  some  time 
ago  his  intention  of  putting  this  scheme  in  force.  On  one  card  we 
find  a  family  group  consisting  of  eight  individuals,  including  an 
infant,  occupying  a  space  not  one  inch  square;  and  we  are  informed 
that  the  whole  subject  (about  three  inches  long)  bears  enlarging 
up  to  eighteen  inches.  Most  of  the  subjects  are  taken  by  Mr. 
Ross’s  lenses;  but  wc  find  that  last  described  labelled  as  having 
been  taken  with  Dallineyer’s  triplet. 


Cemspii  n:  Ir  nut. 

S2T-  We  are  at  all  times  willing  to  assist  our  Correspondents  to  the 
utmost  of  our  ability,  but  we  can  only  do  so  through  the  medium 
of  the  Journal.  We  cannot  give  private  replies  except  to  personal 
friends.  ^ 

DEVELOPMENT  BY  AMMONIA. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  observe  from  the  columns  of  your  Journal,  and  some  others, 
that  lately  some  attention  has  been  drawn  to  tbo  development  of  dry 
plates  by  the  use  of  ammonia  and  other  alkalies.  Having  made  many 
experiments  in  this  direction  some  seventeen  to  eighteen  years  ago, 
using  iodised  paper  in  place  of  the  modern  collodion  film,  the  conclusions 
I  then  arrived  at  may,  perhaps,  be  of  some  service  to  your  readers  who 
mean  to  experiment  on  the  subject. 

Fresh-made  iodised  paper,  well  washed,  may  he  considered  in  a  quies¬ 
cent  neutral  state;  but,  on  exposure  to  the  action  of  light  for  a  time, 
this  state  is  partially  derauged  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  light 
permitted  to  act  on  different  parts  of  the  paper.  For  want  of  a  better 
term  we  will  call  this  altered  state  of  the  iodised  silver  “ozonised  iodide  of 
silver,”  which  probably  is  not  far  from  the  mark.  By  using  a  wash  of 
gallic  acid,  tfinnin,  cassia,  cinnamon,  cloves,  &c.,  &c.,  no  image  will  be 
forthcoming;  hut  if  a  little  caustic  potash,  soda,  or  ammonia  ho  added, 
a  feeble  image  will  be  developed.  Looking  at  the  ordinary  development 
by  the  use  of  gallic  acid,  pyrogallic  acid,  or  sulphate  of  iron,  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  silver,  we  have  a  naturally  decomposing  solution,  controlled 
by  the  ozonised  portions  of  the  plate,  forming  an  imago  of  revived  silver. 
In  the  case  of  a  simply  iodised  film  with  an  alkali  there  is  no  decom¬ 
position ;  but  combining  gallic  or,  more  certainly,  pyrogallic  acid  we  at 
once  get  an  unstable  compound  sufficiently  powerful  to  deoxidise  the 
silver  in  the  iodised  film.  Trusting  these  few  remarks  will  render  the 
subject  more  understandable — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  J.  JOHNSTONE. 

Birmingham,  Jan.  26th,  1863. 

INTENSIFICATION. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — In  the  Journal  for  1st  January,  1863,  is  A  Letter  to  a  Young 
Photographer  on  Commencing  Business.  Will  you  oblige  me  by  informing 
me  of  the  method  of  making  the  negative  there  mentioned — whether 
the  plate  is  fixed  after  developing  with  iron  and  then  kept  moist  till 
intensifying  (?/  so  the  intensifier ),  or  if  the  plate  is  only  developed 
with  iron  and  placed  away  without  fixing,  and  intensified  in  the  usual 
manner  with  pyrogallic  acid  and  silver?  I  find  it  occupies  too  much 
time  to  intensify  at  the  time  of  taking,  and  I  cannot  get  an  intensifier 
with  which  I  am  satisfied,  after  fixing.  A  reply  in  your  next  issue  will 
greatly  oblige — Yours,  &c.,  F.  W.  X. 

February  6th,  1863. 

[The  negative  is  developed  with  sulphate  of  iron  and  acetic  acid, 
twelve  grains  of  each  to  one  ounce  of  water,  washed  and  put  away  without 
fixing,  then  intensified  with  the  ordinary  pyrogallic  acid  and  silver, 
washed  and  fixed  with  cyanide  of  potassium  or  hyposulphite  of 
soda.  — *  *  *] 

NON-ACTINIC  SILK  WANTED. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Some  months  back  a  Mr.  C.  W.  Smartt  wrote  in  your  Journal 
respecting  some  “non-actinic  silk”  for  the  yellow  lights  of  operating 
rooms.  I  have  written  to  the  address  then  given  respecting  some  silk, 
and  have  received  the  letter  returned  through  the  Dead-letter  Office, 
marked  “  Gone  away — not  known  where."  Can  you  inform  me  as  to  the 
present  address  of  the  maker  of  the  silk?  or.  it*  not,  if  you  will  print  this 
in  your  next  impression  of  the  15th  inst.,  it  may  catch  his  eye  or  that 
of  some  reader  who  may  know  the  address  and  can  inform  your  readers 
generally.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  perfectly  non-actinic  yellow  glass, 
and  the  rapidly-fading  quality  of  yellow  calico,  make  a  really  good  non- 
actinic  material  very  desirable. 

I  enclose  my  card,  which  please  forward  to  Mr.  Smartt  if  you  can 
learn  his  whereabouts,  and  oblige — 'Yours,  Ac., 

A  REGULAR  SUBSCRIBER. 

[We  are  not  acquainted  with  Mr.  Smartt’s  address;  hut  possibly  you 
may  learn  it  from  Messrs.  Murray  &  Heath,  43,  Piccadilly,  London. — Ed.] 


MAGIC  LANTERN. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — As  you  were  kind  enough  to  notice  my  former  queries,  I  take  the 
liberty  of  again  addressing  to  you  the  following: — 

1st.  Is  it  necessary  to  place  a  condensing  lens  between  the  portrait 
lenses  and  the  light  of  the  lantern  ? 

2nd.  Is  the  condensing  lens  sometimes  used  in  lieu  of  a  reflector?  or 
are  both  best  ? 

3rd.  Will  common  gaslight  be  as  effective  as  an  Avgand  lamp  for  an 
illuminator  (supposing  that  it  is  introduced  to  the  lantern  by  an  elastic 
tube)  ? 

_ 4th.  Has  it  ever  been  tried  to  give  stereoscopic  effect  to  magic  lantern 
views  ?  and  might  not  this  be  obtained  by  exhibiting  a  stereoscopic  slide 
with  twin  lenses  ? 


February  16,  1863] 
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I  have  ransacked  In  vain  two  libraries  for  some  Information  on  the 
construction  of  the  lantern,  or  the  arrangement  or  form  of  the  lenses ; 
the  latest  thing  I  can  find  dating  1830,  or  thereabouts,  and  very  unsatis¬ 
factory.  Therefore  it  is  that  I  trouble  you. 

I  hope  Mr.  Highley  intends  entering  sufficiently  minutely  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  one  who  is  even  yet,  in  this  matter,  some¬ 
what  of  a 

Kilmarnock ,  Feb.  7th,  1863.  GREENHORN. 

[1st.  Certainly  it  is. 

2nd.  It  depends  upon  the  light  used,  but  with  a  reflector  alone  the 
intense  heat  produced  is  objectionable. 

3rd.  No.  A  good  solar  oil  lamp,  using  oil  in  which  some  camphor  has 
been  dissolved,  answers  very  well.  No  doubt  also  some  of  the  Canadian 
rock-oil  lamps  would  do ;  but  of  course  the  oxyhydrogen  light  is  best. 

4th.  You  might  as  well  try  to  reach  the  moon  with  a  long  ladder  as 
to  produce  a  stereoscopic  effect  by  one  picture  or  by  superposing  two 
pictures  ;  but  if  you  mean  to  produce  enlarged  stereographs  to  be  com¬ 
bined  by  each  spectator  with  the  aid  of  prisms,  it  has  been  done  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Emerson.  See  his  paper  in  our  last  volume,  page  364. 

5th.  There  is  little  or  no  change  in  the  form  of  the  lantern  since  1830, 
the  chief  improvements  being  in  the  optical  parts.  You  will  find  a 
good  achromatic  triple  object-glass  of  about  four  inches  focus  answer 
well  for  the  power,  and  two  five  or  six  inch  diameter  plano-convex  lenses, 
convex  sides  towards  one  another,  make  a  good  condenser.-— -Ed.] 


A  SHOT  AT  THE  EDITOR. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir,*— Referring  to  your  remark  at  the  foot  of  the  first  column  of  page 
89  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  for  the  15th  of  January 
last,  I  beg  to  say  I  do  not  think  I  was  unreasonably  criticising  when  I 
spoke  about  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath  being  directed  to  be  saturated  with 
iodide  of  potassium,  as  I  should  not  have  said  a  word  about  it  if  I  had 
not  seen  such  instructions  repeated  in  the  Almanac  for  this  year. 

What  Mr.  England’s  instructions  were  at  the  time  his  paper  was  read 
we  can  only  know  through  the  journals,  and  if  you  will  turn  to  page 
25  of  the  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society  for  April  15,  1802,  you  will 
find  iodide  of  potassium  given  instead  of  Iodide  of  silver.  Also,  at  page 
176  of  the  Photographic  News  for  April  11,  1862  (four  days  earlier  than 
either  the  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society  or  The  British  Journal 
of  Photography),  the  same  oversight  occurs. 

As  to  any  other  publications,  I  do  not  know,  as  I  have  not  seen  them. 

Now,  taking  the  paper  to  be  correct  in  the  first  instance— -which  I  have 
no  doubt  it  was— -I  can  only  suppose  one  way  of  accounting  for  the  chemi¬ 
cal  discrepancy,  and  that  is  an  oversight  in  the  reporting,  which  escaped 
four  editors;  and,  therefore,  I  am  justified  in  the  notice  I  took  of  it.— - 
I  am,  yours,  &c.,  M.  NOTON. 

Salford,  February  '2nd ,  1863. 

[Does  it  not  strike  Mr.  Noton  that  the  fact  of  four  editors  having 
passed  the  statement  to  which  he  alludes  might  arise  from  their  con¬ 
sidering  it  as  not  requiring  correction  ?  If  the  word  “  with  ”  had  been 
altered  to  “  by  aid  of,”  strict  accuracy  would  have  been  attained.  But  if 
we  were  to  attempt  correcting  to  strict  accuracy  all  papers  read  at  various 
meetings  it  would  frequently  be  needful  to  re-write  them  altogether. 
Does  Mr.  Noton  never  use  the  phrase  “silver  solutions  ?”  Yet,  strictly 
speaking,  this  is  not  correct:  it  should  be  “solutions  of  salts  of  silver.” 
When  a  writer’s  meaning  is  fairly  and  lucidly  expressed,  and  contains  no 
scientific  error  (as  was  the  case  with  Mr.  England’s  paper),  we  think  it 
better  to  leave  it  in  its  normal  state.  Moreover  novices,  to  say  nought 
about  many  old  hands,  would  be  more  apt  to  be  misled  by  the  use  of 
the  words  “  iodide  of  silver  ”  than  by  the  phrase  as  it  stood,- — -thinking, 
probably,  that  It  was  intended  to  prepare  iodide  of  silver  separately  from 
the  bath  wherewith  to  saturate  it:  so  that  the  matter  was  not  inadver¬ 
tently  left  as  supposed. —Ed.] 

ENLARGING,  &c. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sm,-— ' Will  you  kindly  answer  me  the  following  queries  in  the  next 
issue  of  the  Journal  ?— 

3.  To  enlarge  negatives  by  transmitted  light,  should  the  back  of  the 
lens  be  presented  to  the  negative  to  be  enlarged? 

2.  Would  a  Ross’s  whole-plate  portrait,  a  12  by  10  orthographic,  or  a 
10  by  8  view  lens  be  the  best,  and  what  size  of  stop  should  be  used? 

3.  Would  the  full  plate  or  a  Ross’s  No.  2  carte-de-visite  lens  be  the 
best  for  taking  the  original  negative  ? 

4.  I  want  as  large  a  bust  as  can  be  taken  upon  a  10  by  8  or  12  by  10 
plate,  to  vignette  in  printing  upon  a  larger  surface.  Probably  it  would  be 
too  slow  for  the  wet  process;  if  so,  what  process  would  you  recommend  ? 

[1.  Yes.  .  K.  G.  G. 

2.  We  should  prefer  the  orthographic  lens,  as  producing  the  flattest 
i  field  and  being  convenient  and  manageable.  The  size  of  the  stop  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  used  would  depend  upon  circumstances  ;  but  generally  the 

argest  but  one  supplied  with  the  lens  would  be  found  to  answer,  and 
Iwith  some  subjects  the  largest  of  all  might  be  employed. 

3.  Either  would  do  ;  but  for  standing  figures,  probably  the  carte-de- 
visite  lens  would  work  best. 

4.  We  know  of  no  process  superior  to  the  wet  process  for  the  purpose. 
If  you  use  a  good  Tight  and  sensitive  chemicals,  you  ought  not  to  require 

ore  than  one  minute’s  exposure. 


AMMONIACAL  FUMING.— SUPPLY  OF  NEGATIVES,  &c. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Would  you  oblige  by  saying— 

1.  What  fuming  by  ammonia  means?  Is  it  merely  exposing  a  plate  or 
paper  to  ammonia  spread  on  the  bottom  of  a  covered  box  ?  or  is  it  to 
be  heated,  and  to  what  extent? 

2.  Why  does  my  sensitising  bath  (300  grains  to  four  ounces),  slightly 
acidified  with  nitric  acid,  only  give  me  prints  of  a  chocolate  colour  instead 
of  (as  at  first )  quite  black  ?  I  have  not  used  up  a  dozen  pieces  of  paper, 
carte-de-visite  size,  in  it. 

3.  Would  it  not  be  advisable  if  well-developed  negatives  could  be 
bought  at  a  low  cost,  just  as  a  study  for  amateurs  to  acquire  the  deve¬ 
loping,  or  is  it  done  by  any  one  ?  I  do  not  recollect  any  advertisement 
announcing  it.  It  may  be,  and  doubtless  is,  my  fault,  but  I  cannot  produce 
a  print  of  the  tone  I  so  continually  see  for  sale.-I  am,  yours,  &c., 

A  YOKEL. 

[1.  Ammonia  being  exceedingly  volatile,  does  not  need  the  assistance 
of  heat  to  liberate  the  fumes.  You  have  correctly  surmised  the  proper 
way  of  proceeding. 

2.  Insufficient  data  upon  which  to  found  an  opinion.  Perhaps  you  use 
different  paper  or  different  toning  bath,  or,  what  is  of  equal  importance, 
negatives  of  different  intensity. 

3.  We  have  no  doubt  that  negatives  could  easily  be  obtained  for  the 
purpose;  but  we  think  that  a  fair  business  might  very  readily  be  done  if 
it  were  publicly  announced  that  a  supply  of  appropriate  negatives  could 
be  procured  at  a  fixed  rate.  We  would  caution  novices  against  using 
negative  copies  of  engravings  for  practice,  as  they  afford  but  little  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  printing  of  ordinary  photographs.] 

MULTIFARIOUS  QUERIES. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sis,— Kindly  answer  the  following  queries  through  your  valuable 
Journal ; — 

1.  Where  can  I  get  the  best  honey  to  bmr,  to  use  in  the  dry,  tannin, 
and  honey  processes'? 

2.  Can  you  give  me  the  best  recipe  for  making  a  dull  Hack  varnish  for 
the  Inside  of  lens  tubes? 

3.  Could  you  give  a  short  description  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Blanchard’s  shutter  works  ?  You  have  no  doubt  seen  it  ?  I  mean  the 
one  he  uses  for  quick  street-views,  &c. 

4.  Does  light  bend  so  as  to  injure  a  sensitive  plate-— that  Is,  will  it 
travel  along  the  angle  if  there  be  a  slight  opening? 

5.  Is  the  yellow  silk  sold  by  Murray  and  Heath  better  than  ordinary 
yellow  cotton  for  the  purpose  of  making-  a  tent-cover  ? 

6.  Where  can  I  get  the  best  light  waterproof  cloth,  for  outside  covers  of 
tents  ? 

7.  For  Instantaneous  and  ordinary  work  which  of  the  two  shutters  do 
you  think  best— England’s  or  Blanchard’s  ? 

8.  Is  there  any  advantage  in  using  formic  acid  in  the  developer? 
Does  it  lessen  the  necessary  exposure — I  mean  less  when  using  iron,  than 
pyrogaliic  acid  with  acetic  acid? 

9.  Why  is  an  iron  developer  not  used  for  dry  plates? 

10.  I  have  always  kept  a  little  kaolin  in  my  paper  sensitising  bath,  to 
keep  it  clear:  does  it  do  any  harm  to  the  solution? 

11.  I  want  to  make  up  my  own  baths  now,  instead  of  getting  them 
done  by  others  as  I  used  to  :  would  you  give  me  short  directions  for  mak¬ 
ing  them  up  ?  I  know  nothing  of  chemistry — -at  any  rate,  not  sufficient  to 
assist  me  in  making  so  delicate  a  preparation  as  a  sensitising  bath  for  wet 
instantaneous  plates.  I  should  like  very  much  to  be  able  to  make  a  bath 
such  as  Blanchard  describes  In  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  of 
January  1st,  page  5,  for  his  instantaneous  work.  He  goes  on  thus: — 
Re-crystallised  nitrate  of  silver,  40  grains  to  the  ounce ;  then  speaks  of 
saturating  It  with  iodide  and  bromide  of  silver.  How  is  the  latter  part 
done,  and  of  what  strength  are  the  solutions?  Although  I  know  uot 
how  to  make  a  bath  up,  I  have  had  some  practice  in  working  it  when 
made. 

12.  I  understand,  from  all  I  read  in  the  journals,  that  when  I  use 
bromo -iodised  collodion  (which  I  always  do)  I  ought  to  have  the  bath 
acidified  with  nitric  acid,  not  acetic.  Is  not  that  the  case  ? 

13.  There  are  so  many  ways  described  of  ridding-  the  bath  of  impuri¬ 
ties,  so  as  to  bring  back  some  of  its  sensitive  properties,  as  it  were,  for 
quick  work  out  of  doors,  I  am  puzzled  to  know  which  is  best.  Please 
direct  me  here  also. 

I  have  asked  you  to  direct  me  in  so  many  things  that  I  doubt  if  you 
will  be  troubled  with  me ;  but,  if  you  are  kind  enough  to  do  it,  I  shall  feel 
gratified,  as  I  am  much  indebted  to  you  for  what  I  have  hitherto  got, 
both  in  answers  to  correspondents  and  through  your  Journal.— -Yours,  &c., 

Inverness,  February  6 th,  1863.  HIGHLANDER. 

[1.  Very  liquid  foreign  honey  answers  this  purpose  best.  It  can  be 
bought  at  almost  any  Italian  warehouse  or  good  grocer’s  or  druggist’s. 
Mem.  When  mixed  for  use,  employ  distilled  water,  and  he  sure  to  filter 
the  solution,  as  all  honey  contains  more  or  less  pollen  mixed  with  it,  and 
these  particles  of  matter  give  rise  to  spots. 

2.  Lamp-black  and  lacquer. 

8.  We  do  not  remember  what  kind  of  shutter  Mr.  Blanchard  employs. 

4.  Light  does  not  bend  as  you  describe,  but,  if  the  opening  be  con¬ 
siderable,  enough  will  be  refected  from  the  several  surfaces  to  injure  a 
sensitive  plate. 
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5.  Not  applicable,  and  much  too  expensive  for  an  entire  cover.  It  is 
intended  to  use  for  the  window  instead  of  glass. 

6.  Cow's  Mackintosh  Warehouse,  Cheapside,  London,  and  probably  at 
any  similar  establishment. 

7.  England’s  we  very  much  approve  of  ;  but,  for  reason  No.  3,  cannot 
make  the  comparison. 

S.  M.  Claudet  says  it  does ;  but  we  have  not  tried  his  formula,  and 
therefore  cannot  give  personal  evidence  in  the  matter.  We  are,  how¬ 
ever,  not  partial  to  the  use  of  this  chemical. 

0.  Sometimes  it  is.  Dr.  Hill  Norris’s  plates  work  very  well  with  it. 

10.  Eather  wasteful ;  that  is  all. 

11.  Dissolve  your  silver  salt  in  a  proportionate  quantity  of  distilled 
water.  Try  if  it  be  acid  by  immersing  a  slip  of  blue  litmus-paper,  and, 
if  so,  add  cautiously,  drop  by  drop,  liquid  ammonia,  till  acidity  be  re¬ 
moved.  Then  try  whether  it  is  alkaline  by  immersing  similar  paper 
slightly  reddened  by  very  dilute  acid  of  any  kind  :  if  so,  add  a  few  di’ops 
of  very  dilute  nitric  acid.  To  saturate  the  bath  with  iodide  and  bromide 
of  silver,  coat  a  glass  plate  with  the  collodion  you  intend  to  employ,  im¬ 
merse  it  in  the  bath,  and  leave  it  there  all  night:  the  bath  will  be  fit  for 
use  in  the  morning. 

12.  Yes.. 

13.  Put  it  into  a  shallow  dish  and  expose  to  the  air  and  sunlight. 
Much  of  the  ether  may  be  removed  thus.  Put  it  into  a  white  glass  bottle, 
render  it  alkaline  by  the  addition  of  ammonia,  and  expose  to  the  sun¬ 
light  as  long  as  any  darkening  continues  :  the  deposit  to  be  filtered  out, 
and  the  bath  slightly  acidified  as  at  first. — Ed.] 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

***  Eighteen  pages  of  original  matter,  in  type,  have  been  left  over  for  want 
of  room.  Our  Contributors  must  excuse  us. 

Jas.  Livesey. — White,  certainly. 

K.  L. — Not  at  all  necessary  to  be  in  the  dark  room  during  the  operation  you 
describe. 

John  Hartmann  (Chester). — Your  note  has  been  forwarded  to  Mr. 
Highley  for  reply. 

Jabez  Francis. — We  have  sent  on  your  communication  to  the  writer  of 
the  article  to  which  you  refer. 

F.  L. — Le  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Francaise  de  Photographie  —  published 
monthly,  for  subscribers  only,  at  15  francs  per  annum.  Address  :  No.  11,  Rue 
Drouet,  a  Paris.  No  London  agent. 

K.  Cy. — With  regard  to  your  first  query,  we  are  unable  to  afford  you  any 
infoimation,  not  being  acquainted  with  the  commercial  value  of  negatives.  To 
your  second,  we  cannot  recommend  the  individual  mentioned. 

Reginald  A. — Of  course  we  know  the  address  of  the  gentleman  you  name ; 
but,  as  he  is  not  desirous  of  being  troubled  with  any  matters  pertaining  to  pho¬ 
tography,  we  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  give  it ;  nor  can  we  forward  a  letter  with¬ 
out  first  having  his  sanction  to  our  so  doing. 

J.  M. — We  have  several  times,  lately,  described  the  method  of  constructing 
portable  backgrounds,  both  in  “  Answers  to  Correspondents,”  and  also  in  notes 
appended  to  letters  that  have  been  published.  See  volume  IX,  pages  35,  53,  76, 
422,  and  in  last  number  the  answer  to  “  W.  D.,”  page  67. 

G.  D.  N.— Your  proffered  communication  we  must  decline,  with  thanks.  5fou 
are  correct  in  your  surmise  that  the  subject  has  not  been  discussed  in  our 
columns,  and  we  must  add,  also,  that  it  never  will  be  so  long  as  wre  have  control 
over  this  Journal.  There  is  mud  at  the  bottom  of  every  pond  :  we  think  there  is 
wisdom  in  leaving  it  alone:  why  stir  it  up  ? 

W.  Brown.— Precipitate  the  silver  with  sulphide  of  potassium;  wash  and 
dry;  mix  it  with  twice  its  weight  of  saltpetre  in  a  mortar;  heat  a  crucible 
nearly  to.  redness,  and  project  the  mixture  into  the  crucible  a  little  at  a  time, 
deflagration  ensuing  on  each  addition.  Cleanse  the  fine  netwmrk  of  silver  by 
boiling  it  in  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Almanac. — We  have  received  from  Messrs.  M'Glashan  &  Gill  a  note  in 
reference  to  Mr.  Leahy’s  letter  published  in  our  last  issue;  but,  the  misappre¬ 
hension  having  been  already  explained  by  the  Publisher,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
insert  it,  especially  as  the  high  respectability  and  position  of  the  firm  are  too 
w'ell  known  to  allow  of  any  other  interpretation  of  the  occurrence  mentioned 
than  that  of  misconception)  The  Almanac  is  “  out  of  print,” 

Optician. — The  first  four  names  in  your  list  are  those  of  first-class  English 
and  foreign  makers  of  the  kind  of  lens  which  you  specify.  Of  No.  5  we  are 
in  doubt  whether  he  constructs  that  kind  at  all ;  at  any  rate  we  have  neither 
seen  nor  heard  of  one  of  his  manufacture  being  in  existence.  Although  you 
can  scarcely  do  amiss  in  selecting  either  of  the  four  indicated,  we  personally 
prefer  those  of  Nos.  1  and  4. 

W.  G.  G. — From  what  you  state  it  is  very  probable  that  you  do  not  need 
anything  in  the  way  of  lessons;  but  there  is  alwavs  information  to  be  obtained 
by  seeing  others  operate.  Our  advice  to  you  is  that  you  should  call  upon  Mr. 
Dawson,  at.  the  Photographic  Laboratory  at  King’s  College,  and  have  some 
chat  with  him.  Should  you  then  desire  any  lessons,  you  cannot  do  better  than 
take  them  from  that  gentleman. 

An  Amateur. — Either  No.  2,  No.  3,  or  No.  6  will  suit  you  well,  but  per¬ 
haps  No.  6  best.  You  must  be  under  some  mistake  in  what  you  say  about  a 
lens  that  covers  a  £  plate  being  of  too  short  a  focus  for  a  -  plate,  as  the  latter  is 
the  smaller  plate,  and  the  shorter  the  focus  the  smaller  the  image.  The  only 
remedy  is  to  vary  your  distance  from  the  sitter  if  you  wish  to  make  one  lens 
work  upon  plates  of  different  dimensions. 

An  Aspiring  One.— See  Vol.VI.,page  253,  Vol.VII.,  page  275,  Vol.VIII., 
page  12,  for  portable  tents  or  developing  boxes  without  sleeves;  but,  if  you 
prefer  a  sleeved  box,  you  can  make  one  of  Quebec  yellow  pine,  and  well  varnish 
it,  say  two  feet  long,  fifteen  inches  high,  and  eighteen  inches  broad.  Have  also 
a  shade  around  the  sight-hole  made  of  leather  or  milled-board  lined  with  black 
velvet,  and  two  windows  for  light,  with  a  shutter  to  each— one  at  the  further 
side  of  the  top,  the  other  near  the  bottom  of  the  back :  this  will  enable  you 


to  view  the  plate,  either  by  reflected  or  transmitted  light,  conveniently.  To 
saturate  your  bath  appropriately,  coat  a  plate  with  the  collodion  you  intend 
using,  insert  it  in  the  bath,  and  leave  it  in  all  night. 

Wat  kin. —It  is  not  within  the  power  of  any  one  legally  to  grant  permission 
for  one  photographer  to  copy  the  work  of  another  in  order  to  print  proofs  for 
sale;  and  if  the  original  photographer  takes  the  precaution  to  register  all  his 
works,  whether  portraits  or  not,  he  can  obtain  pecuniary  compensation  for  the 
injury  done.  Putting  the  legal  question  aside,  the  practice  is  immoral,  and 
injurious  to  the  reputation  of  the  original  photographer. 

W.  Bru  nner. — No  doubt  there  are  difficulties  in  out-of-door  portraiture 
that  you  would  not  experience  in  a  properly-constructed  glass  studio :  still 
they  are  not  insurmountable.  See  our  reply  to  “  W.  D.  C.”  One  of  the  great 
secrets  in  posing  a  sitter  is  to  be  at  ease  yourself ;  get  them  to  sit,  and  talk  to 
them  about  anything  but  taking  their  portraits,  and  when  you  see  they  assume 
a  reasonable  and  easy  attitude  ask  them  to  remain  in  that  position,  perhaps 
dropping  a  hand  or  turning  the  head  more  one  way  or  other,  and  then  go  to 
work.  We  will  forward  to  you  a  few  specimens  of  card-portraits  taken  out  of 
a  heap  that  we  have  received  at  various  times,  and  on  the  backs  of  which  we 
have  written  comments  relative  to  the  several  faults  and  good  points  in  each. 
These  will,  if  carefully  studied,  afford  you  much  information,  and  we  trust 
assistance. 

J.  W.  A.  (Beaumaris).— We  cannot  afford  time  for  private  replies,  and  it  is 
useless  enclosing  stamps  in  expectation  that  we  will  forego  our  necessary  rule. 
The  brown  spots  arise  from  imperfect  removal  of  the  free  nitrate  of  silver  be¬ 
fore  immersion  in  the  toning  bath  ;  and,  when  in  contact  with  the  hyposulphite 
of  soda,  a  brown  stain  is  sure  to  result.  It  is  probable  that  in  washing  away 
the  nitrate  of  silver  you  immerse  several  prints  together,  and  they  touch  each 
other  in  parts.  The  best  plan  is  to  float  each  proof  separately  upon  distilled 
water,  taking  care  that  no  air  bubbles  are  left ;  then  immerse  the  proofs  in  a 
second  bath  before  toning,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  your  brown  stains  will 
be  found  no  more.  The  back  of  your  print  shows  nnmistakeable  signs  of 
fingers,  contaminated  with  hyposulphite  of  soda,  having  been  in  contact  with 
the  proof  before  all  the  free  nitrate  of  silver  had  been  removed. 

P.  O.  E. — There  is  no  work  which  enters  so  thoroughly  into  the  theoretical 
principles  and  practice  of  photography  as  Hardwich’s  Manual  of  Photographic 
Chemistry ,  sixth  edition,  published  by  Churchill  &  Son,  New  Burlington 
Street,  London.  A  Manual  by  Mr.  Lake  Price,  published  by  the  same  firm, 
contains  valuable  information  upon  the  artistic  phase  of  the  subject;  but  that 
is  scarcely  what  you  desire  now.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  published  work 
treating  of  photolithography  as  a  separate  study.  Colonel  Sir  Henry  James  has 
lately  published  one  upon  photozincography  (Longmans  &  Co.,  Ludgate  Hill), 
which  is  almost  identical  in  practice  with  that  of  photolithography — so  much  so 
that  the  specimen  print  given  with  our  last  issue  was  produced  by  that  process, 
substituting  only  a  lithographic  stone  for  the  zinc  plate.  There  are  several 
articles  in  our  last  volume  upon  this  subject,  and  a  series  still  in  course  of 
publication,  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor,  in  our  pages,  entering  into  the  history  and 
practice  of  the  art.  By  “City  artists”  we  presume  you  mean  “London 
artists,”  as  there  are  comparatively  but  a  small  number  in  the  “  City.”  Regent 
Street  may  be  regarded  as  the  photographic  market,  and  that  is  not  in  the 
“City.”  The  rate  is  generally  about  twenty  for  one  guinea;  but  some  artists 
will  not  supply  less  than  two  guineas’  worth,  others  are  content  to  supply  a 
fourth  of  that  number. 

W.  D.  C. — Your  packet  of  carte -de-visit e  portraits  is  one  that  many  pro¬ 
fessional  operators  would  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  match,  much  more  so  to 
surpass.  The  photography  is  first-rate,  and  there  is  also  much  artistic  excel¬ 
lence.  You  are  pleased  to  say  that  our  remarks  upon  a  former  parcel  were  of 
service  to  you,  and  desire  further  criticism ;  we  will  therefore  point  out  a 
trifling  matter  that  impairs  the  beauty  of  several  of  the  specimens  as  pictures, 
and  which  it  is  very  easy  to  remedy.  In  one  of  the  backgrounds  there  is  an 
opening  in  the  left-hand  corner  through  which  a  portion  of  landscape  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  seen.  With  this  we  do  not  find  fault;  but  closely  adjoining  the 
“reveal”  of  the  opening  is  an  ornamental  moulding,  and  a  little  beyond  that 
two  pieces  of  “  beading,”  as  we  believe  they  are  termed,  all  forming  a  series  of 
perpendicular  lines.  Now,  as  a  rule,  these  lines  come  down  right  upon  the 
heads  of  the  sitters,  in  some  cases  appearing  as  if  a  pike  were  thrust  through  to 
keep  them  upright.  Our  advice  is  to  have  all  these  lines  painted  out  of  the 
background,  from  the  “reveal”  of  the  window  towards  the  right  side,  includ¬ 
ing  the  carved  moulding,  which  only  distracts  the  attention.  We  note  the 
mother  and  baby  (taken  in  a  glass  studio  in  moderate  light,  with  Ross’s  quick¬ 
acting  lens,  in  one  second  of  time)  to  which  you  draw  our  attention.  It  is  ex¬ 
cellent,  both  artistically  and  photographically.  Very  good  also  is  that  of  the  lady 
with  the  hat  in  her  hand— the  shadows  soft  and  delicate,  and  the  transparent 
texture  of  the  dress  beautifully  rendered.  The  pose  of  the  two  little  girls  is 
good  and  natural ;  also  that  of  the  lady  with  the  fan.  The  gentlemen  are  all 
well  posed.  The  little  girl  alone  is  too  stiff;  and  there  is  one  lady  in  a  moire 
antique  dress  whose  position  is  very  unfortunate :  owing  to  her  being  rather 
stout,  the  kind  of  hanging  sleeve  she  wears  falls  very  inelegantly,  and  forms 
a  very  ugly  outline  with  the  skirt  of  the  dress.  This  is  a  difficult  subject  to 
deal  with;  but  there  is  a  method  of  meeting  it  by  causing  her  to  stand  quite  or 
nearly  in  profile,  and  turning  the  face  over  the  right  shoulder.  This  would 
allow  an  undulating  outline  of  the  figure,  and  take  off  somewhat  from  its 
apparent  breadth.  We  propose,  if  you  do  not  object,  exhibiting  your  speci¬ 
mens  at  one  of  our  photographic  societies’  meetings,  to  show  what  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  amateur  can  accomplish. 
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American  Photographs,  &c. — It  is  with  sincere  regret  we 
observe  that  our  worthy  and  esteemed  American  correspondent, 
Mr.  Coleman  Sellers,  appears  to  be  much  disappointed  at  the 
estimation  in  which  the  specimens  so  kindly  forwarded  by  Mr. 
Wenderoth  were  held  when  we  exhibited  them  at  one  of  the 
meetings  of  the  North  London  Photographic  Association.  At 
this  wre  are  scarcely  surprised,  because  it  is  not  pleasant  to  find 
that  which  we  have  regarded  as  unusually  good  looked  upon  by 
others  as  commonplace;  and  in  the  case  before  us  the  “sore 
place  ”  has  been  rather  roughly  handled  by  our  correspondent’s 
fellow-countryman,  the  editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Pho¬ 
tography,  who  says,  in  his  number  of  the  15th  January : — 

“  Mr.  Wenderoth,  of  Philadelphia,  who  we  understand  has  some  loca* 
fame  for  skill  in  the  use  of  the  solar  camera,  recently  sent  some  enlarged 
prints  for  exhibition  to  England.  By  our  recent  English  exchanges  we 
learn  that  the  prints  did  not  receive  the  expected  admiration.  They 
were  exhibited  at  the  North  London  Photographic  Association,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  reporter,  ‘  were  wanting  in  definition,  and  altogether  not  of 
sufficient  excellence  to  demand  especial  description  and  also  ‘the  Chair¬ 
man  pointed  out  the  unsatisfactory  nature  as  regards  definition,  &c.’  The 
editor  of  the  Neivs  says : — ‘  We  learn  from  trustworthy  authority  that 
they  were  very  poor  indeed.’  We  have  not  seen  any  of  Mr.  Wenderoth’s 
pictures,  but  are  ready  to  believe  that  the  harsh  criticism  was  just.  We 
have  never  seen  a  solar-camera  print  (and  we  have  examined  many  of 
them)  which  was  not  sadly  wanting  in  definition,  <fec. ;  and,  moreover,  we 
do  not  think  it  possible  to  make  one  so  that  it  will  not  be  in  that  way  de¬ 
fective.  But  we  have  discussed  this  subject,  expressed  the  same  opinion 
before,  and  given  the  reasons.  The  conditions  of  making  sharp  prints 
were  elucidated  in  Yol.  I.,  New  Series,  of  this  Journal.  The  instrument 
to  do  it  with  is  the  megascopic  camera ;  this  instrument  secures  sharp¬ 
ness.  To  get  with  certainty  other  desirable  qualities  than  sharpness,  an 
enlarged  collodion  negative  is  made  by  the  instrument  from  which  the 
print  is  produced  by  contact. 

“  The  harsh  criticism  of  our  English  neighbours  maybe  a  little  wanting 
in  courtesy,  perhaps  receiving  some  tinge  of  the  present  prevailing  pre¬ 
judice  against  almost  everything  American.  Such  an  idea  is  suggested 
by  other  things  which  occur  in  the  same  quarters  from  which  we  have 
quoted ;  for  example,  the  report  of  the  North  London  Society  in 
another  place  reads: — ‘The  Chairman  exhibited  some  prints  of  machinery, 
&c.,  taken  by  Harrison’s  new  globe  lenses ;  but  there  was  nothing  extra¬ 
ordinary  in  these  specimens  or  tests  as  to  the  capabilities  of  the  lens.  He 
also  exhibited  some  specimens  of  American  card-pictures,  which  scarcely 
came  up  to  the  best  English  standard.’  The  editor  of  the  Neivs  says : — 

‘  We  have  seen  several  pictures  produced  by  the  globe  lens,  but  none  that 
gives  the  slightest  evidence  of  its  alleged  superiority.  *  *  We  cannot 
perceive  anything  in  its  construction  which  can  justify  the  claims  made 
for  it.  The  field  must  be  very  much  curved  indeed.  *  *  We  do  not 
imagine  that  it  will  ever  come  much  into  use,  as  it  appears  very  dear, 
without  any  real  compensating  qualities  that  we  can  ascertain.’  The 
editor  of  the  Notes  says  : — ‘There  is  a  rumour  of  a  wonderful  globe  lens 
by  Harrison,  of  New  York,  which  is  to  include  90?  upon  a  flat  plate;  a 
fact  which  we  will  believe  as  soon  as  we  see  it  done,  and  not  before.’  Such 
criticism  is  a  little  laughable  when  viewed  by  the  side  of  Bouncy  and 
resinised-paper  puffing  of  the  same  editors.” 

From  the  preceding  extract  it  appears  that  we  have  a  sup¬ 
porter  in  our  brother  editor,  Mr.  Seely,  of  our  disapprobation  of 
solar-camera  pictures,  and  of  our  advocacy  of  producing  enlarged 
negatives  from  which  to  print,  instead  of  enlarged  proofs  from 
small  negatives  by  direct  sun  printing ;  but  it  is  also  evident 
that  there  is  something  to  be  explained,  and  we  proceed  to 
explain  accordingly. 


In  the  first  place,  we  abstained  from  earlier  carrying  out  ou^ 
expressed  intention  of  giving  a  detailed  criticism  of  the  speci¬ 
mens  received  because,  on  careful  examination,  we  were  unable 
to  say  anything  complimentary  about  the  enlarged  portraits. 
But  if  our  American  friends  will  refer  to  our  observations  about 
the  enlarged  specimens  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  that  we  have 
noticed  from  time  to  time,  they  will  find  we  have  been  always 
in  precisely  the  same  predicament.  In  short,  one  and  all  have 
been  more  or  less  deficient  in  definition— many  more,  a  few  less 
so  than  Mr.  Wenderoth’s  proofs ;  but  absolutely  none  quite 
satisfactory  in  this  respect.  We  think,  then,  there  is  not  much 
cause  for  our  American  friends  to  feel  hurt  at  our  opinion  that 
they  have  not  succeeded  better  in  accomplishing  a  desideratum 
than  any  of  our  own  countrymen,  and  that  the  problem  is  still 
practically  unsolved. 

With  regard  to  the  other  specimens  received  from  America, 
however,  we  have  a  few  more  remarks  to  make.  When  first  ex¬ 
hibited  we  had  not  had  time  to  get  them  mounted,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  they  were  seen  to  disadvantage  ;  but,  even  with 
regard  to  them,  we  do  not  consider  the  following  opinion  of  the 
reporter  a  very  harsh  criticism,  viz.  ; — “He  also  exhibited  some 
specimens  of  American  card-pictures,  which  scarcely  came  up  to 
the  best  English  standard.”  However,  we  have  since  then  had 
them  carefully  mounted  and  rolled,  and  we  proceed  now  to 
make  our  own  comments  thereon,  the  demands  upon  our  time 
and  space  having  been  of  late  so  importunate  as  to  have  pre¬ 
cluded  our  doing  so  at  an  earlier  moment. 

The  photography  of  the  whole  of  the  card-portaits  is  excel¬ 
lent,  both  as  regards  definition — which  is  brilliantly  sharp — and 
exposure  of  the  negative.  To  this  we  may  add  perfect  freedom 
from  flaws  and  first-rate  printing  as  characteristics  of  the  speci¬ 
mens.  Moreover,  there  is  displayed  in  the  majority  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  art ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing 
the  best  of  them  equal  to  the  best  of  those  produced  in  England. 
One  picture  of  a  little  girl  seated  upon  a  balustrade  is  quite  a 
study ;  two  vignetted  female  heads  are  excellent ;  as  also  a 
vignetted  group  of  three  young  girls.  The  photography  is 
particularly  fine  in  one  specimen  representing  a  lady  in  a  bonnet 
with  a  black  veil ;  also  in  a  group  of  two  ladies,  apparently 
mother  and  daughter ;  and  especially  in  one  of  a  quakeress. 
Indeed,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  photography  is  good  in 
all  the  card-portraits.  Some  of  the  larger  specimens  of  eques¬ 
trian  figures  are  also  very  satisfactory  as  regards  the  horses. 
Of  course  the  backgrounds  of  real  trees,  &c.,  are  somewhat  out 
of  focus,  and  the  faces  of  one  or  two  of  the  fair  riders  look 
rather  chalky ;  but  our  readers  will  remember  it  has.  been 
explained  that  Mr.  Wenderoth  is  in  the  habit  of  printing-in  the 
horses  from  one  negative  and  the  riders  from  another,  in  order 
to  get  both  perfect,  so  that  his  attention  is  directed  in  each 
case  to  the  production  of  the  best  effect  for  the  part  of  the 
negative  that  is  to  be  used,  the  specimens  before  us  being 
printed  only  from  those  negatives  in  which  the  portraits  of  the 
horses  are  cared  for. 
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We  again  exhibited  the  card-portraits  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  North  London  Photographic  Association,  as  will  be  apparent 
from  our  report  in  the  usual  column  ;  and  we  fancy  that  our 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  would  not  have  been 
dissatisfied  had  they  heard  the  comments  passed  upon  them. 

There  is  one  misconception,  in  particular,  with  respect  to 
which  we  are  anxious  to  undeceive  the  editor  of  our  transatlantic 
contemporary,  and  through  him  also  the  whole  fraternity  of  our 
guild  in  America — we  mean  the  erroneous  idea  that  there  exists 
any  “  prevailing  prejudice  against  almost  everything  American.” 
Mr.  Seely  is  evidently  unaware  that  in  this  country,  amongst 
the  followers  of  science,  there  is  the  most  unbounded  liberality 
of  sentiment  and  toleration  for  political  and  religious  opinions 
of  every  shade  and  variety ;  that  those  holding  extreme  antago¬ 
nistic  views  on  these  points  meet  at  our  scientific  societies  on 
the  most  amicable  terms,  and  frequently  contract  warm  and 
lasting  friendships  for  one  another — mutually  avoiding,  as  if  by 
preconcerted  agreement,  the  discussion  of  matters  in  which  the 
seeds  of  discord  lie  dormant.  Nay,  further,  it  is  well  known 
that,  amongst  our  savants,  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  is  always 
cordially  extended  to  greet  those  of  any  other  country ;  and  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  whether  coming  from 
Northern  or  Southern  States  they  would  be  equally  welcome. 
It  is,  therefore,  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  any  political 
prejudice  existing  would  extend  to  matters  of  science.  We 
cannot,  of  course,  enter  into  political  questions  in  a  journal  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  our  art-science ;  but  it  would  be  easy 
enough  to  show  that  any  existing  unpopularity  is  that  of  a 
cause,  not  of  a  people. 

Now,  with  respect  to  Harrison’s  globe  lenses,  which  have 
been  the  innocent  cause  of  the  imputation  of  prejudice,  we  have 
in  this  Journal  expressed  no  opinion  upon  them  either  one  way 
or  other,  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  have  not  personally 
examined  them  ;  but  we  do  affirm,  with  reference  to  the  speci¬ 
mens  of  its  work  which  we  have  seen,  “  that  there  is  nothing 
extraordinary  in  these  specimens  as  tests  of  the  capabilities  of 
the  lens  ” — in  fact,  that  they  are  neither  worse  nor  better  than 
thousands  of  others  produced  by  lenses  of  more  generally  known 
construction.  They  may,  perhaps,  differ  somewhat  in  their 
points  of  excellence,  but  the  aggregate  balance  of  advantages  in 
either  is  not  materially  different.  Possibly  the  subjects  we 
have  seen  ,  may  not  have  been  the  best  suited  to  the  globe  lens 
(we  can  testify  to  the  excellence  of  manipulation  of  friend 
Coleman  Sellers) ;  but,  at  any  rate,  we  are  ready  and  willing  at 
all  times  to  admit  the  superiority  of  the  productions  of  any 
country  when  convinced  thereof.  Before  closing  these  remarks 
we  most  cordially  congratulate  Mr.  Coleman  Sellers  on  the  very 
excellent  portable  rolling-press  for  card-portraits  that  he  has 
introduced,  and  which  meets  with  merited  approval  in  this 
country. 


Photographic  Piracy. — It  is  with  regret  we  have  to  direct 
the  attention  of  our  professional  brethren  to  a  reprehensible 
practice  that  has  been  growing  up  of  late,  and  which  appears  to 
be  gathering  strength  as  it  grows.  We  allude  to  the  unauthorised 
copying  of  card-portraits,  not  only  those  of  celebrities,  but  also 
of  the  much  larger  family  of  the  “nobodies;”  and  this  is 
now  being  done  in  the  most  open  and  barefaced  manner,  the 
pirates  having  the  audacity  to  advertise  in  The  Times  their 
readiness  to  commit  an  act  of  fraud.  There  are,  we  perceive, 
two  of  these  precious  advertisements' in  one  impression  of  the 
paper  cited  now  before  us,  one  announcement  running  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — “  Forward  your  carte  de  visile  and  32  stamps,  with  address, 
to  the  *  *  *  Photographic  Copying  Institution,  *  *  * 

and  you  will  receive  12  exact  the  size  and  copy  of  original,  which 
will  be  returned."  The  other  : — “ Send  your  carte  de  visite,  with 
30  postage  stamps,  to  the  *  *  *  Portrait  Company ,  *  ■*  * 

and  you  will  receive  10  copies  the  exact  size  and  perfect  copies  of 
the  original,  which  will  be  returned .  ”  These  have  appended  the 
names  of  individuals,  one  styling  himself  “  clerk  to  the  institu¬ 


tion,”  and  the  other  “  secretary  to  the  company.”  Have  these 
men  lost  all  sense  of  honesty  ?  Do  they  not  perceive  that  they 
are  appropriating  to  their  own  use  the  property  of  others  ? 

How  to  meet  this  evil  is  not  so  readily  apparent,  as  it  in¬ 
volves  several  moot  questions.  In  whom  rests  the  property  of 
the  negative  ?  Without  a  settlement  of  this  point  registration 
would  be  of  no  avail,  even  if  invariably  resorted  to  by  the  photo¬ 
grapher,  for  he  is  presumed  to  execute  it  on  commission  ;  and 
if  he  were  to  stipulate  for  a  transfer  of  the  ownership  to  him¬ 
self  many  patrons  would  object,  and  perhaps  go  elsewhere  rather 
than  be  pestered  about  the  question.  We  do  not  so  much 
blame  that  portion  of  the  public  who  give  employment  to  these 
pirates,  because  we  are  convinced  that  they  are  in  general  un¬ 
aware  of  the  immorality  of  their  conduct.  Naturally  they  like 
to  have  many  copies  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  argue  that,  as  they 
have  paid  for  their  own  likenesses  to  be  taken,  they  are  their 
own,  and  have  a  right  to  authorise  anybody  they  like  to  copy 
them. 

Our  advice  to  professional  photographers  on  this  point  is  to 
make  a  compromise  with  the  difficulty.  Let  each  charge  his 
accustomed  fee  for  the  first  ten  or  twenty  copies,  as  is  his  wont ; 
but  let  him  undertake  to  supply  any  number  of  additional 
copies  at  a  much  lower  rate — say  sixpence,  or  even  fourpencc 
per  copy — if  a  certain  number  be  taken  ;  and  we  are  much 
mistaken  if  this  do  not  cut  the  ground  from  under  these 
accommodating  reproducers,  thus  securing  a  little  extra  profit, 
and  prevent,  possibly,  much  loss  of  professional  reputation. 


ON  SOME  POINTS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  OPTICS. 

By  Thomas  Grubb,  M.R.I.A. 

Resume  of  several  Articles  on  the  Angle  of  View  Included  by  Photo¬ 
graphic  Lenses ,  their  Relative  Quickness  of  Action,  dec.,  dec.,  published 
in  this  Journal,  between  May  15  and  August  1,  1862,  inclusive. 
Ample  time  having  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  the  last  of  my 
letters  on  the  angle  of  view  included  by  sundry  photographic 
compounds,  their  relative  quickness,  &c.,  for  disproving  (if 
practicable)  any  portion  of  their  contents,  I  think  it  desirable 
now  to  recapitulate  shortly  the  results  arrived  at,  and  to  make 
some  observations  in  conclusion. 

For  the  convenience  of  reference  I  may  here  mention  the  heads 
of  the  several  subjects  treated  of  in  those  letters,  with  their  dates 
of  publication,  viz.: — 

The  Angle  of  Subject  Included ,  and  Equivalent  Foci  of  Lenses,  May 
15  and  June  2.  On  Displacement  and  Distortion,  June  16  and  July 
1.  On  Intensity  and  Quickness  of  Lenses,  August  1. 

And  I  shall  further  mention  here,  that  the  several  forms  of 
lenses  which  were  used  for  illustrating  the  methods  of  investiga¬ 
tion  are  the  aplanatic,  the  orthoscopic  (or  orthographic),  and  the 
triplet. 

Referring  to  the  several  letters  above  enumerated  for  the  methods 
of  trial  and  comparison,  I  shall  here  state  shortly  the  results. 
Firstly,  as  respects  the  angle  of  view  included. 

The  orthoscopic  lens  is  (usually  at  least)  constructed  with  a 
more  limited  aperture  of  its  lenses  than  the  triplet,  and  therefore 
actually  covers  a  smaller  angular  field  ;  but  for  that  angle  which  it, 
does  include  the  lateral  pencils  are  more  distinct  ( i.e .  have  less 
astigmation)  than  the  same  angle  of  the  triplet,  and,  therefore,  we 
may  safely  conclude  that  the  orthoscopic  form  requires  only  to 
be  increased  in  the  diameter  of  its  lenses  to  enable  it  to  include  an 
equal  angle  of  view  with  at  least  equal  distinctness  throughout 
the  field  as  the  triplet  lens. 

And  the  result  of  comparing  the  aplanatic  lens  and  triplet,  for 
the  angle  of  view  included,  is  as  follows : — When  the  distance 
between  the  aplanatic  lens  and  its  stop  is  the  best  possible  for 
definition,  it  includes  about  the  same  angle  as  the  triplet,  but 
with  much  better  definition  of  the  lateral  images ;  but  the  stop  of 
the  aplanatic  may  be  approached  so  far,  within  the  best  distance, 
as  to  include  a  much  larger  angle  than  the  triplet,  and  still  retain 
greater  distinctness  of  its  lateral  pencils  than  the  corresponding 
(or  equally  lateral)  pencils  of  the  triplet  lens. 

This  may,  perhaps,  be  more  clearly  expressed  by  stating  the 
same  thing  including  quantities,  viz.: — 

A  triplet  lens,  which  includes  60°,  and  an  aplanatic,  the  stop  of 
which  is  placed  so  that  the  lens  includes  70°,  the  foci  and  stops 
being  equal,  the  lateral  pencils  for  the  field  common  to  both 
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lenses  will,  in  the  case  of  the  aplanatic,  give  the  more  distinct 
images,  while  the  superiority  of  the  lateral  images  of  the  apla¬ 
natic  is  still  more  decided  when  adjusted  to  cover  only  the  same 
angle  as  the  triplet. 

Secondly — As  respects  displacement  and  distortion. 

The  displacement  of  the  image  by  the  aplanatic  lens  has  been 
clearly  shown  to  be  only  one-sixth  part  of  that  which  Mr.  Dall- 
meyer  stated  to  be  inevitable  in  a  single  combination,  or  forty 
minutes  only  of  a  degree  (instead  of  four  degrees)  at  each  side  of 
a  field  including  forty  degrees  of  view. 

Thirdly — As  respects  intensity  and  quickness. 

The  triplet  lens  has  been  shown,  on  sound  theoretical  grounds, 
to  yield  a  pencil  of  less  intensity  than  the  orthoscopic  lens,  and  of 
much  less  intensity  than  the  aplanatic  ;  while  the  experiments  de¬ 
tailed  establish  the  relative  intensities  of  the  triplet  and  aplanatic 
lenses  to  be  as  seventy-five  to  one  hundred,  or  three  to  four. 

Having  completed  the  resume  of  the  letters  I  shall  add  a  few 
concluding  observations. — Six  months  have  passed  since  these 
letters  were  written,  and  I  find  the  results  there  stated  to  be  con¬ 
firmed  by  sundiy  photographers.  Without  any  exception,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  the  comparative  trials  of  the  relative  distinctness 
of  the  lateral  images  have  established  a  decided  preference  for  the 
aplanatic  lens ;  while  the  only  objection  made  to  the  results  which 
I  had  arrived  at  is,  that  I  had  under -estimated  the  relative  slowness 
of  the  triplet  lens. 

Before  concluding  I  will  supply  an  omission  in  my  former  articles 
in  not  having  given,  as  I  had  purposed, 

A  Simple  Method  of  Ascertaining  the  Equivalent  Focus  of  a  Photographic 

Compound. 

I  HAD  intended  to  obtain  the  measure  required  by  making  use  of  the 
two  lines  from  which  the  angle  of  view  was  found,  at  page  206  of 
the  Journal  (June  2,  1862).  It  will,  however,  be  more  simply  and 
more  correctly  done  by  taking  a  smaller  angle,  and  as  follows  : — 

Attach  the  lens  to  a  suitable  camera  laid  on  a  table  and  within 
view  of  a  distant  object.  Draw  two  vertical  lines  on  the  ground- 
glass  pretty  far  apart  (half  the  expected  focus  of  the  lens  is  a  suit¬ 
able  distance).  Bisect  the  image  of  the  selected  object  with  one  of 
the  lines  on  the  ground-glass,  and  draw  a  line  on  the  table  parallel 
to  the  side  of  the  camera.  Do  the  same  for  the  other  line  by  turn¬ 
ing  the  camera  while  the  table  is  kept  stationary.  These  two  lines, 
thus  projected  on  the  table,  give  the  angle  through  which  the  camera 
has  been  moved.  Extend  these  lines,  if  necessary,  and  add  a  third 
line  of  that  length  which  is  equal  to  the  distance  between  the  two  lines 
on  the  ground-glass ,  so  as  to  form  equal  angles  with  the  two  first  lines, 
and  just  touch  them.  The  distance  of  the  intersection  of  the  two 
first  lines  and  the  third  line  is  the  equivalent  focus  of  the  lens. 

This  method  gives,  within  the  limits  of  “  errors  of  trial f  what 
I  have  already  termed  the  “  photographic  ”  focus,  and  which  will 
also  be  the  actual  focus  (or  focus  for  a  very  small  angular  field)  of 
any  lens  which  produces  no  displacement.  The  “  actual  ”  focus  will, 
in  the  case  of  the  aplanatic,  be  about  sbth  part  more,  and  in  the 
orthoscopic  lens  5Vth  part  less  than  the  photographic  (for  a  field  of 
30°).  To  illustrate  :  suppose  three  lenses — viz.,  a  triplet,  an  apla¬ 
natic,  and  an  orthoscopic — each  including,  under  an  angle  of  30°, 
the  selfsame  subject  in  precisely  the  same  length  of  field,  then  the 
actual  focus  of  the  aplanatic  will  be  sbth  part  more,  and  that  of 
the  orthoscopic  *Vth  part  less,  than  the  focus  of  the  triplet — this 
difference  of  sVth  part  being  the  effect  of  displacement  of  opposite 
kinds  in  the  aplanatic  and  orthoscopic  combinations. 

-  — — - 

Glasgow  Photographic  Association. — At  the  next  monthly 
meeting  of  this  Association,  on  Thursday,  the  5th  instant,  Mr. 
Kibble  is  to  read  apaper  On  Chemical  Experiments ;  showing — 1.  The 
formation  of  nitrate  of  silver  from  an  impure  source,  with  separation 
of  impurity.  2.  The  formation  of  nitrate  of  silver  from  pure  silver, 
with  proof  in  favour  of  the  atomic  theory.  Mr.  Kibble  will  also 
make  some  remarks  on  the  sensitising  bath.  In  his  hands  we  feel 
assured  the  subject  will  be  dealt  with  in  a  thoroughly  scientific 
and  systematic  manner. 

Photographic  Soiree. — The  Council  of  the  Photographic  Society 
(London)  entertained  the  members  and  their  friends  at  an  interest¬ 
ing  conversazione ,  held  in  the  exhibition  room,  Suffolk  Street,  Pall 
Mall,  on  the  20th  ult.,  at  which  a  large  gathering  of  the  most 
celebrated  photographers  in  the  metropolis,  and  many  of  equal 
reputation  from  the  provinces,  assisted.  Many  pleasant  meetings 
of  photographic  veterans  occurred,  and  much  animated  conversa¬ 
tion  was  kept  up,  including  no  small  share  of  criticism  not  always 
of  the  most  discriminating  character.  The  company  separated 
shortly  after  eleven  o’clock,  with  many  expressions  of  satisfaction 
at  the  general  excellence  of  the  works  exhibited. 


ON  ANEW  METHOD  OF  STRENGTHENING  NEGATIVES.* 

By  Elan  quart  Evrard. 

It  has  been  long  known  that  when  a  sensitive  surface  has  been 
exposed  to  light,  after  having  been  treated  with  a  solution  of  a 
reducing  salt,  a  fully-developed  image  has  been  obtained  on  with¬ 
drawal  from  the  camera. 

In  ordinary  practice,  when  the  sensitive  film  is  exposed  in  the 
camera  per  se,  the  image  remains  latent  until^it  is  brought  out  by 
a  reducing  agent. 

Three  agents,  then,  are  necessary  to  the  production  of  an  image : — 

1.  A  sensitive  film.  (Sensitised  collodion.) 

2.  Light. 

3.  A  developing  salt  (sulphate  of  iron,  gallic  acid,  and  pyrogallic 
acid). 

I  shall  not  here  occupy  myself  either  with  the’  sensitive  film  or 
with  the  reducing  salts,  of  which  the  action  is  different — sulphate  of 
iron  precipitating  silver  in  the  metallic  state,  while  gallic  and  pyro¬ 
gallic  acids  form  with  it,  according  to  my  views,  gallates  of  silver 
more  or  less  coloured  ;  but  I  shall  examine  the  action  of  light,  which 
seems  to  me  to  possess  new  qualities  under  certain  circumstances. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  formation  of  the  image  is  complete  on 
exposure  to  light,  however  short  that  exposure  may  have  been ; 
and  from  this  fact  the  inference  is  fairly  deducible  that  if  the  image 
does  not  manifest  itself  completely  under  the  influence  of  the 
reducing  agent,  it  is  because  this  latter  is  not  sufficiently  energetic 
and  penetrating.  It  remains,  therefore,  to  produce  a  reducing 
agent  powerful  enough  to  bring  out  the  image  in  all  its  details. 

The  question,  however,  suggestslitself — Has  the  sensitive  film 
been  sufficiently  impressed  to  reproduce  the  image  in  its  entirety? 

The  reactions  which  occur  in  ordinary  practice  would  warrant 
one  in  entertaining  doubts  on  this  point. 

When  the  exposure  has  been  too  short  the  image  is  found  only  on 
the  surface.  From  which  it  results  that  the  film  of  reduced  silver 
does  not  possess  sufficient  thickness  to  intercept  the  passage  of 
light  when  printing  the  positive  proof :  nothing  but  a  weak  and 
ineffective  outline  is  obtained. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  exposure  has  been  too  long,  an  inverse 
action  takes  place  :  those  most  illuminated  become  too  prominent, 
and  the  detail  is  lost  in  light.  By  way  of  compensation,  however, 
an  amount  of  detail  is  obtained  in  the  shadows  which  could  never 
have  been  produced  by  a  shorter  exposure.  The  picture  as  a 
whole,  however,  is  not  less  poor  or  less  wanting  in  harmony.  The 
negative  is  in  fact  worthless. 

The  point  at  which  it  is  necessary  to  stop  the  exposure  is  there¬ 
fore  very  difficult  to  determine ;  there  is  an  equilibrium  to  be 
maintained  which  is  almost  impossible  under  certain  conditions  of 
illumination  and  colouring. 

Various  means  are  employed,  it  is  true,  to  give  greater  im¬ 
portance  to  some  parts  of  a  negative  and  keep  others  suitably 
subordinate ;  but  these  partial  bolsterings  up,  by  means  which  I 
feel  almost  tempted  to  call  mechanical,  are  almost  always  defective. 
Whenever  they  are  attempted  the  negatives  generally  bear  evi¬ 
dence  of  it.  and  I  will  not  needlessly  encumber  my  paper  by 
noticing  those  inconveniences  well  known  to  operators. 

It  is  then,  I  think,  fully  established  that  there  are  many  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  way  of  doctoring  negatives,  arising  from  the  soften¬ 
ing  of  the  film  and  other  causes,  and  that  it  is  seldom  that  some 
delicacy  is  not  lost. 

What  is  required,  then,  is  to  substitute  for  the  chemical  means 
now  employed  a  more  simple  method,  which  will  allow  of  the 
operation  being  localised  in  such  a  way  as  to  develope  at  pleasure 
this  or  that  part  of  the  image  either  with  a  short  or  long  exposure, 
or  where  the  non-actinic  colour  of  the  object  necessitates  such 
treatment. 

This  method  will  consist  in  continuing ,  under  certain  conditions ,  the 
action  of  light  on  the  sensitive  film ;  or,  in  other  words,  causing  the 
light  to  complete  the  manifestation  of  the  image  formed  in  the  camera.  I 
will  recapitulate  the  principles  upon  which  my  theory  is  based. 

On  removal  from  the  camera  the  image  is  impressed  in  its  entirety 
on  the  sensitive  film.  The  impression  is  more  or  less  deep  ( accen - 
tuee),  according  to  the  length  of  exposure  or  the  intensity  of  the 
light.  The  image  is  not  visible  until  after  development  by  a  re¬ 
ducing  agent,  and  it  is  only  then  that  an  opinion  can  be  formed  of 
its  qualities. 

If  it  be  always  assumed  before  development  that  the  exposure 
has  been  insufficient,  and  it  be  desired  to  increase  it,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  remove  the  shutter  of  the  camera,  and  the  process  of 
impressing  the  film  will  continue — nothing  iu  the  chemical  con¬ 
dition  of  the  film  being  changed. 
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Would  it  be  the  same  if  the  image  were  again  exposed  after  it 
had  been  precipitated  by  the  reducing  bath? 

The  answer  would  be,  a  priori,  no.  Notwithstanding,  experience 
has  shown  me  that  if  on  removal  from  the  camera  the  image  be 
developed  by  gallic  acid  or  sulphate  of  iron,  and,  after  having 
simply  washed  the  negative  with  water,  it  be  exposed  to  light,  the 
image  will  intensify  itself  more  and  more,  attaining  an  astonishing 
amount  of  vigour. 

To  account  for  this  phenomenon,  and  explain  why  the  image 
does  not  become  lost  in  one  black  mass,  as  happens  when  a  paper 
negative  is  treated  in  the  same  way,  it  is  necessary  to  remember 
that  in  a  collodionised  glass  the  surface  alone  is  impregnated,  and 
that  the  reducing  salt  which  precipitates  the  image  possesses  itself 
at  the  same  time  of  all  the  silver  which  has  not  been  acted  on  by 
light,  and  carries  it  away  in  the  washing  with  water.  No  silver, 
therefore,  upon  which  light  can  act  remains  on  the  film  but  that 
which  forms  the  image. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  it  is  not  so  with  a  paper  negative. 
The  washing  with  water  only  cleans  the  surface.  The  pores  of 
the  paper  retain  a  quantity  of  silver,  which  will  receive  an  im¬ 
pression  unless  removed  by  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

How  does  light  continue  to  develope  the  image  ?  Does  the 
metal  pass  into  a  higher  state  of  oxidation?  Is  a  thicker  film 
precipitated  ?  It  is  certain  that  a  great  increase  in  the  opacity  of 
the  image  takes  place.  The  positive  proofs  obtained  under  the 
first  and  second  conditions  differ  considerably. 

The  atmosphere  plays  an  important  part  in  the  action  which 
takes  place.  If  a  portion  of  the  surface  be  preserved  from  its 
action  by  covering  it  with  a  transparent  varnish,  the  covered  por¬ 
tion  increases  very  slightly  in  intensity,  while  the  remainder  will 
become  sensibly  deepened ;  it  must  therefore  be  admitted  that  a 
greater  oxidation  of  the  metal  takes  place. 

With  reference  to  the  precipitatiou  of  a  thicker  film  of  silver,  it 
may  be  observed  that,  in  order  that  that  should  take  place,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  first  exposure  in  the  camera  should  have  acted 
on  more  of  the  sensitive  salt  than  remained  for  the  reducing  agent 
to  precipitate;  that  there  should  be  an  incomplete  reduction  of 
one  part  of  the  silver — a  reduction  sufficient  to  prevent  its  being 
carried  away  in  the  washing,  and  yet  susceptible  of  being  con¬ 
tinued  and  completed  by  a  second  exposure.  I  am  the  more  dis¬ 
posed  to  take  this  view  of  the  matter,  since  if,  after  washing  with 
water,  the  negative  be  fixed  with  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  im¬ 
mediately  exposed  to  light  no  further  intensification  takes  place, 
the  hyposulphite  having  removed  all  the  iodide  of  silver  not  com¬ 
pletely  impressed. 

It  seems  to  me  to  follow  from  this  theory,  which  I  humbly  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  eminent  chemists  whom  you  depute  to  examine  these 
points,  that — 

It  is  possible  to  intensify  a  collodion  negative  by  simple  exposure  to 
light  after  having  simply  washed  with  water  after  removal  from  the 
developing  bath. 

That  the  progress  of  the  operation  may  be  watched  by  the  eye 
and  stopped  at  pleasure  by  the  application  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda. 

That  the  action  of  light  may  be  thus  rendered  local  by  submitting  to 
its  influence  only  those  parts  of  the  image  which  require  it,  and  thus 
obtain  only  partial  intensification. 

The  means  of  accomplishing  this  object  will  readily  suggest 
themselves  to  the  practical  photographer. 


PHOTOLITHOGRAPHY  &  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ENGRAVING. 

By  J.  T.  Taylor. 

CHAPTER  III. 

The  various  processes  now  to  be  noticed  are  based  on  the  fact  that 
gelatine,  gum,  and  albumen,  although  soluble  in  water,  are  to  a  great 
extent,  if  not  altogether,  rendered  insoluble  by  being  impregnated 
with  chromic  acid.  If  bichromate  of  potash  be  mixed  with  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  gelatine,  and  this  mixture  be  poured,  while  in  a  liquid  state, 
over  a  plate  of  glass  and  allowed  to  dry  in  the  dark,  we  have  a  film 
which,  when  one-half  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  light — the  other 
half  being  carefully  shielded  from  the  luminous  action — presents 
the  following  peculiarities: — The  light  has  decomposed  the  bichro¬ 
mate  of  potash,  setting  free  the  chromic  acid  which,  as  I  have  said, 
renders  the  gelatine  insoluble.  When  the  plate  so  treated  and 
half  exposed  is  immersed  in  water,  the  part  not  acted  on  by  light 
will  be  seen  to  swell  up,  which,  as  everyone  who  is  familiar  with 
the  subject  knows,  is  the  first  stage  of  the  dissolution  of  gelatine  : 
the  part  on  which  light  has  acted  remains  as  formerly,  because  the 
chromic  acid  which  has  been  liberated  by  the  light  has  rendered 


it  insoluble.  My  readers  will,  of  course,  understand  that  I  am 
treating  the  chemistry  of  the  subject  in  the  simplest,  most  popular, 
and,  I  may  add,  the  most  cursory  manner ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  it 
will  help  them  to  understand,  better  than  they  otherwise  might, 
the  rationale  of  the  different  processes  now  to  be  mentioned.  As 
I  formerly  stated,  this  discovery  is  due  to  the  acknowledged  father 
of  photography  (as  it  is  now  practised),  the  lion.  Henry  Fox  Talbot, 
to  whom  modern  photography  is  indebted  for  nearly  everything. 

Intimately  associated  with  photolithography  is  the  name  of 
Poitevin.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  this  gentleman  has  got 
further  in  this  branch  than  most  other  operators  ;  but,  whether  this 
depends  upon  mere  manipulative  skill  or,  as  is  more  probably  the 
case,  upon  some  successful  modification  of  formulae  which  he  has  not 
thought  proper  to  publish,  I  cannot  say.  Certain  it  is  that  there 
is  far  more  known  in  photolithography  than  people  generally  are 
aware  of;  but  as  the  carrying  out  of  this  branch  of  art  is  confined 
in  the  main  to  professional  lithographers,  the  principle  generally 
acted  on  is  to  take  all,  but  give  nothing :  hence  the  backward  state 
of  the  art.  When  a  few  amateurs  shall  enter  this  field,  then — and 
not  till  then — will  real  progress  be  made.  Professional  lithographers 
seem  at  present  content  with  the  reproduction  of  engravings  or 
subjects  in  lines — at  least  the  four  or  five  lithographic  firms  in 
Edinburgh  who  have  added  this  branch  to  their  business  seem  to 
do  so ;  but  on  the  Continent  there  seems  to  be  an  aiming  at  securing 
the  fine  gradation  of  tint  which  is  necessary  in  the  reproduction  of 
a  photograph  from  nature. 

One  of  Poitevin’s  processes  is  as  follows : — A  stone  is  coated  with 
albumen,  gelatine,  or  gum,  to  which  has  been  added  some  of  the 
salts  from  chromic  acid.  It  is  now  exposed  to  light,  and  after¬ 
wards  made  to  receive,  by  means  of  a  dabber  or  otherwise,  an 
uniform  layer  of  greasy  ink,  after  which  it  is  plunged  into  water. 
Immediately  the  ink  leaves  those  parts  not  affected  by  the  light, 
remaining  only  on  the  parts  affected  in  proportion  to  the  intensity 
of  the  light  which  had  acted  upon  it.  A  sponge  must  be  used  in  re¬ 
moving  the  excess  of  ink,  the  judicious  use  of  which,  together 
with  a  roller  or  dabber,  will  secure  uniformity  in  the  proof.  Prints 
taken  in  the  foregoing  manner  were  exhibited  at  the  French  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society,  and  stones  were  also  exhibited  from  which  several 
thousand  impressions  had  been  taken  without  much  depreciation  in 
the  half-tints.  Here  is  another  of  Poitevin’s  formulae : — The  stone 
is  covered  with  a  solution  of  albumen  and  bichromate  of  potash. 
It  is  then  exposed  under  a  negative,  when  the  luminous  action 
communicates  to  the  surface  a  water-repellant  property.  In  this 
altered  condition  of  the  albumen,  it  is  easily  charged  with  ordinary 
lithographic  inks,  which  do  not  adhere  to  those  parts  on  which 
the  light  has  not  acted.  Over  this  a  roller  is  then  passed,  covered 
with  another  ink  into  the  composition  of  which  soap  enters  largely, 
which  adhering  to  those  parts  on  which  the  light  has  acted  most 
intensely,  the  image  is  traced  in  the  two  media  of  soap  and  grease 
in  the  conditions  necessary  to  the  lithographic  process.  Such  is 
the  account  which  Mr.  Corey  communicated  to  the  Liverpool  Pho¬ 
tographic  Society  in  1857.  Mostly  all  who  have  seen  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  M.  Poitevin  have  expressed  themselves  highly  satisfied 
with  their  vigour  and  general  artistic  merit.  Some  years  ago  I 
was  shown  one  by  a  Frenchman,  who  stated  it  was  by  Poitevin  ; 
and  I  must  say  it  was  very  much  superior  to  anything  I  have  ever 
seen  since.  The  gradations  of  tint  were,  to  an  unprofessional  eye, 
all  that  could  be  desired;  holding  a  middle  rank,  as  it  were,  be¬ 
tween  Mr.  Fox  Talbot’s  photoglyphs  and  the  latest  efforts  of  Mr. 
Paul  Pretsch.  There  was,  however,  no  other  evidence  than  the 
word  of  the  exhibitor  that  it  was  really  a  work  of  Poitevin’s.^ 

About  seven  years  ago,  Messrs.  Rousseau  and  Masson  published 
a  process  of  photolithography.  A  lithographic  stone  is  covered 
with  a  film  of  gelatine,  in  the  proportion  of  about  five  or  six  to  100 
parts  of  water.  Two  coats  of  the  following  are  now  successively 
applied: — two  parts  of  a  saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of  ammo¬ 
nia  and  one  part  of  gum,  with  a  small  quantity  of  an  aqueous  solu¬ 
tion  of  sugar  of  milk — say  five  or  six  drops  of  a  ten-per-cent,  solution 
to  every  three  drachms  of  the  former.  When  this  is  dry  on  the 
stone,  it  is  covered  with  a  negative  and  exposed  to  light.  A  stream 
of  water  is  now  poured  over  the  stone,  after  which  it  is  treated 
with  a  solution  of  the  following  kind: — thirty  grains  each  of  gallic 
and  pyrogallic  acid  are  dissolved  in  four  ounces  of  water,  with  an 
addition  of  acetic  acid,  which  must  not  be  so  strong  as  to  decom¬ 
pose  the  stone.  After  washing,  pour  over  the  image  a  solution  of 
white  soap  in  water:  this  is  left  on  for  two  or  three  minutes,  and 
is  decomposed  by  the  action  of  the  acids  in  the  picture. .  The 
image  is  now  thick  and  firm ;  but,  if  further  relief  be  wanted,  it  may 
be  obtained  by  pouring  over  the  surface  a  solution  of  acetate  of 
lead  or  nitrate  of  copper.  When  dry,  it  is  inked  and  printed  in  the 
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usual  way.  Closely  analogous  to  this  is  the  method  by  which  these 
gentlemen  produce  etchings  on  steel  plates.  A  plate  of  this  metal 
is  coated  as  before  mentioned,  then  exposed  to  light,  washed  first 
with  water  and  then  with  the  gallic  acid  solution.  After  it  is  dry 
it  is  ready  for  etching,  which  is  done  by  means  of  a  weak  and  acid 
solution  of  the  nitrate  of  copper. 

I  have  said  that  in  photolithography  “  they  manage  these  things 
better  in  France.”  Of  course  I  allude  to  the  reproduction  of  pho¬ 
tographs  from  nature.  So  far  as  the  reproduction  of  maps,  line 
engravings,  and  such  black  and  white  objects  are  concerned,  we 
are  quite  as  far  advanced  as  they  are.  Before  parting  altogether 
with  M.  Poitevin,  I  should  like  to  give  the  testimony  of  Mr.  T.  A. 
Malone  (a  former  Editor  of  this  Journal)  as  to  some  of  his  results  ; 
but  as  the  dicta  I  am  about  to  quote  ranks  considerably  posterior 
to  the  dates  of  the  former  communications  by  M.  Poitevin,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  he  has  given  up  his  former  published  process  for  one 
which  he  finds  simpler  and  better  every  way.  “  We  have  seen,” 
says  Mr.  Malone,  “  the  images  upon  the  stone,  and  during  the 
process  of  copying  in  the  light,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  the  whole 
plan  is  superior  to  the  engraving  processes  for  a  majority  of  pur¬ 
poses,  both  as  regards  simplicity  and  facility  of  execution.  "VYe 
also  think  that  for  many  purposes  it  must  be  more  economical. 
The  chromium  salt,  mixed  with  the  albumen,  applied  to  the  stone 
is  inexpensive,  and  the  treatment  after  exposure  to  the  light  and 
before  the  application  of  the  inking  roller  is  marvellously  simple. 
M.  Edmond  Becquerel,  who  is  fully  acquainted  with  the  details  of 
M.  Poitevin’s  process,  assured  us  that  we  should  be  surprised  at 
the  simplicity  of  the  whole  affair ;  and  it  was  only  to  give  M. 
Poitevin  every  chance  to  establish  himself  before  competitors,  who 
might  from  their  commercial  position  have  the  means  of  out¬ 
stripping  the  inventor,  that  he.  abstained  from  communicating 
fully  what  he  knew  upon  the  subject.” 

M.  Asser,  of  Amsterdam,  discovered  a  photolithographic  pro¬ 
cess — or  perhaps  more  properly  a  papyrographic  process  (for  I 
have  seen  prints  taken  direct  from,  the  paper)-— which  is  thoroughly 
practical,  and  in  skilled  hands  will  give  good  results. 

The  process  of  M.  Asser  is  as  follows  : — A  sheet  of  smooth  un¬ 
sized  or  plate  paper  is,  by  means  of  a  sponge  or  otherwise,  made 
to  receive  an  uniform  coating  of  starch  on  one  side.  After  it  is  dried 
it  is  floated,  face  upwards,  on  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash. 
As  in  the  former  process,  it  is  now  dried  and  exposed  in  a  printing- 
frame  under  a  negative.  It  is  now  immersed  in  water,  and 
allowed  to  remain  until  all  the  soluble  bichromate  is  removed. 
After  being  dried  it  is  placed  on  a  slab  of  marble,  heated  to  such 
a  degree  as  almost  to  scorch  the  paper.  This  high  degree  of  heat¬ 
ing  is  of  consequence,  as  it  makes  it  take  the  ink  better  in  that 
operation.  A  sheet  of  blotting  paper  is  made  slightly  wet  and 
laid  on  a  plate  of  glass,  and  on  this  is  placed  the  impressed  sheet, 
it  having  previously  been  moistened  by  floating  it,  face  upwards,  on 
water.  An  inking  roller,  charged  with  lithographic  ink  (to  which 
a  small  quantity  of  varnish  has  been  added),  is  now  passed  re¬ 
peatedly  over  the  surface  until  the  image  is  judged  to  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  vigorous.  It  is  now  floated  in  water,  to  which  a  few  drops 
of  nitric  acid  has  been  added.  The  image  is  now  transferred  to  a 
lithographic  stone  or  a  zinc  plate,  from  which  impressions  are 
taken  in  the  usual  manner. 

Is  there  no  one  in  “  Old  Ireland”  sufficiently  philanthropic  to  lend 
to  Messrs.  Beattie  and  Alexander  any  old  photographic  journals? 
I  feel  assured  these  gentlemen  have  had  their  credulity  imposed  on 
when  advised  to  take  out  a  patent  in  1861  for  the  employment  of 
bichromate  of  potash  and  gelatine  in  connection  with  the  subject 
on  which  I  am  treating  ;  as  also  transfer  inks,  metal  plates,  and  I 
don’t  know  what  else  besides.  Their  patented  discoveries  forcibly 
remind  me  of  a  similar  discovery  made  by  a  gentleman  in  the 
beginning  of  last  year,  and  for  which  he  had  actually  taken  the 
preliminary  steps  towards  securing  a  patent,  viz.,  the  discovery 
that  by  mixing  a  hydriodic  salt  with  albumen  in  the  same  way  as 
photographic  collodion  is  prepared,  a  good  substitute  for  this  latter 
substance  was  obtained.  In  this  case,  the  man’s  friends  interfered, 
and  further  proceedings  were  stayed ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  a 
patent — even  for  such  a  piece  of  antiquity — would  have  been 
granted,  had  it  been  persisted  in  ;  and  that  Messrs.  Beattie  and 
Alexander,  of  Dublin,  were  so  ill  posted  up  in  photographic  matters 
as  to  spend  their  money  in  obtaining  a  patent  for  that  which  for 
years  previously  had  been  patent  to  every  reader  of  this  or  any 
other  journal,  betokens  a  strange  blindness  to'  their  own  interests 
in  not  ascertaining  the  validity  of  their  claims  before  embarking 
money  in  an  attempt  to  secure  them  for  themselves.  At  the  Patent 
Office,  no  one,  I  take  it,  troubles  himself  as  to  whether  the  thing 
patented  be  new  or  old  so  long  as  they  receive  the  money ;  the 


principle  apparently  being  to  grant  a  patent  for  anything  and 
everything  applied  for  and  paid  for,  leaving  to  the  patentee  the 
privilege  of  defending  his  claims  against  all  supposed  infringers. 
Messrs.  Beattie  and  Alexander,  in  patenting,  in  1861,  things  which 
were  repeatedly  published,  generally  known,  and  extensively 
practised  years  prior  to  the  date  of  their  specification,  although 
they  acted  most  unwisely,  will  not,  of  course,  any  farther  waste 
their  money  in  attempting  to  “haul  up”  any  of  the  hundreds  of 
photolithographers  of  the  present  day  who  are  riding  roughshod 
over  their  comprehensive  patent;  although  I  believe  they  have 
signified  such  intention  to  more  than  one.  These  gentlemen  may 
at  once  undeceive  themselves:  their  patent  is  worth  nothing ,  except 
as  a  warning  to  other  intending  photographic  patentees  to  spend 
half-an-hour  in  looking  over  the  records  of  progress  in  this  art. 
before  deciding  upon  investing  their  money  in  that  bank  which,  in 
so  many  cases,  has  yielded  but  a  poor  return,  viz.,  the  Patent  Office. 

I  will  conclude  the  present  chapter  with  an  account  of  a  process 
possessing  far  more  value  than  people  generally  seem  aware  of, 
I  allude  to  Mr.  Paul  Pretsch’s  (vilely-named)  photogalvanographic 
process  of  engraving  and  block  printing.  A  plate  of  glass 
is  coated  with  a  pretty  strong  solution  of  gelatine  and  gum. 
Mr.  Pretsch  used  to  add  to  this  some  iodide  of  silver,  but  I 
have  seen  most  beautiful  results  without  this  addition,  and 
hence  conclude  that  it  is  not  of  vital  importance.  After  being 
dried,  it  is  exposed  to  light  in  the  pressure-frame.  It  is  now  im¬ 
mersed  in  water,  when  the  parts  not  acted  on  by  light  will  be  found 
to  swell  up  considerably,  the  parts  on  which  the  luminous  action 
has  been  strongest  suffering  no  change  in  this  respect.  There 
is  now  a  picture  in  relief  on  the  glass  plate.  A  cast  is  now  taken 
from  this  uneqal  surface  by  means  of  gutta-percha,  plaster  of 
Paris,  or  other  similar  means ;  and  this  having  been  rendered  a 
conductor  by  means  of  plumbago,  is  now  in  a  fitting  state  to  have 
an  electrotype  cast  taken  from  it.  This  latter  will  be  suitable  for 
printing  from,  a  la  copperplate ;  while  a  surface  similar  to  the  one 
from  which  it  was  taken  will  of  course  be  suited  for  surface  or 
block  printing.  Some  of  Mr.  Pretsch’s  efforts  in  block  printing  of 
late  have  been  perfectly  marvellous,  specimens  which  have  been 
shown  to  me  by  the  Astronomer  Royal  for  Scotland  leaving  literally 
nothing  to  be  desired  but  the  publication  of  the  means  by  which 
they  have  been  produced. 


HISTORICAL  FACTS 
RELATIVE  TO  PHOTOLITHOGRAPHY.* 

By  A.  Poitevin. 

A  paper  read  at  the  Photographic  Association  of  Glasgow  by  Mr. 
Andrew  Mactear  contains  some  inaccuracy  which  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  one  to  rectify,  since  it  concerns  historical  truth  ;  and  I  am 
sure  that  Mr.  A.  Mactear,  who  has  doubtless  unwittingly  given 
expression  to  them,  wall  be  the  first  to  receive  in  good  part  the 
corrections  which  I  shall  now  attempt. 

1.  Bichromate  of  potash  is  not  precisely  rendered  insoluble  by 
light.  It  is  actually  decomposed  thereby  when  in  the  presence  of 
organic  matter  capable  of  withdrawing  a  portion  of  the  oxygen  of 
the  chromic  acid,  by  which  reaction  is  formed  an  organic  salt  of 
potash  and  oxide  of  chromium, — which  salt  is  insoluble. 

2.  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  has  observed  that  organic  matter  (gelatine) 
mixed  with  the  bichromate  becomes  impervious  to  liquids,  or,  in 
other  words,  insoluble;  and  not,  as  Mr. Mactear  has  said,  soluble  after 
exposure  to  light.  In  those  parts  of  the  film  unacted  on  by  light, 
the  gelatine  or  organic  matter  retains  the  property  of  swelling  in 
cold  water,  which  it  absorbs  freely,  or  dissolves  in  warm  water. 
In  1855  I  founded  on  this  property  a  method  of  engraving  called 
helioplasty,  and  the  first  process  of  photographic  impressions  in 
carbon. 

3.  In  reference  to  the  application  of  bichromate  of  potash  to  the 
lithographic  stone,  which  has  been  attributed  to  myself,  in  1855  I 
invented  and  applied  a  more  general  idea,  namely,  the  application 
of  greasy  inks  to  any  given  surface,  by  means  of  bichromate  of 
potash  and  gum,  albumen,  or  gelatine.  The  best  proof  which  1 
can  give  of  this  is  that,  at  the  Universal  Exhibition  of  1855,  I  ex¬ 
posed  only  prints  pulled  directly  on  to  paper  from  ink.  I  had  also 
obtained  proofs  on  stone ;  but,  printed  by  myself  and  without  spe¬ 
cial  tools  for  the  purpose,  they  were  so  imperfect  that  I  could  not 
submit  them  to  the  public.  It  was  not  until  September,  1855,  that 
I  made,  at  Paris,  by  the  aid  of  a  lithographic  workman,  my  first 
tolerably  satisfactory  proofs.  In  conclusion,  I  will  quote  from  my 
patent  of  the  27th  of  August,  1855,  bearing  the  title  Photographic 
Impressions  in  Greasy  Inks,  and  in  Liquid  or  Solid  Colours •  I  said.— 

*  From  Lc  Momteur  de  la  Fhotcgrapiie. 
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“  To  print  photographically  in  greasy  inks  upon  paper,  lithographic 
stone,  metal,  or  wood,  I  apply  to  the  surface  intended  to  receive 
the  design  one  or  two  coatings  of  a  mixture,  in  equal  volumes,  of 
a  concentrated  solution  of  albumen,  fibrine,  gelatine,  gum  arabic, 
or  their  congeners,  with  a  solution  equally  concentrated  of  a 
chromate  or  bichromate  of  an  alkaline,  earthy,  or  metallic  base 
indifferently,  excepting  always  those  of  which  the  base  pre¬ 
cipitates  the  organic  matter  of  the  first  solution.  After  the 
drying  of  this  film,  if  the  impression  is  to  be  made  by  con¬ 
tact,  or  before  complete  desiccation  if  the  luminous  impres¬ 
sion  is  to  be  made  in  the  camera,  the  prepared  surface  is  sub¬ 
mitted  for  a  suitable  time  to  the  action  of  light  behind  the  design 
which  it  is  desired  to  reproduce  either  by  diffused  light  or  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun.  After  this  the  greasy  ink  is  applied,  either 
by  a  tampon  of  cotton  wool  or  by  a  rolling  press,  to  the  dried 
surface,  locally  modified  by  the  action  of  light.  Then  the  whole 
is  freely  washed,  and  the  ink  will  be  found  to  adhere  only  to  those 
parts  which  have  received  the  luminous  impression.  If  the  matrix 
be  a  negative,  a  positive  impression  will  be  obtained,  and  vice 
versa.”  Then  follows  the  description  of  the  first  carbon,  or  inert 
colour,  process. 

I  should  here  observe  that  the  last  paragraph,  which  speaks  of 
the  negative  design  obtained  on  paper  or  stone,  contemplated 
only  engraving  by  aquafortis ,  either  on  stone  or  on  metallic  plates, 
upon  which  I  could  reproduce  the  image  obtained  on  paper.  If  I 
had  only  produced  lithographs  during  the  years  1856  and  1857, 
when  I  began  the  specification  of  my  patent,  the  principle  would 
have  been  established  that  the  impressions  obtained  upon  stone  are 
more  perfect  than  those  obtained  upon  paper  ;  and  if  M.  Asser  and 
Col.  Sir  Henry  James,  who  have  evidently  worked  according  to  my  pa¬ 
tent,  have  produced  photographic  impressions  by  means  of  greasy  ink 
exclusively  on  paper  in  order  immediately  to  transfer  them  either 
to  metal  or  stone,  as  is  commonly  done,  for  all  sorts  of  designs,  it 
is  because  they  have  not  known,  and  do  not  yet  know,  the  indis¬ 
pensable  method,  which  I  have  discovered  for  obtaining  a  direct  and 
solid  impression  on  the  stone.  By  rounding  the  difficulty  instead  of 
seeking  to  overcome  it,  they  have  been  unable  to  produce  impres¬ 
sions  equally  satisfactory  with  those  which  I  executed  in  my  little 
printing-office  in  the  Rue  St.  Jaque;  still  less  are  they  able  to 
approach  the  quality  of  those  issued  by  M.  Lemercier,  a  licensee 
under  my  patent.  It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  Col.  Sir  Henry 
James  that  the  patent  I  had  taken  out  in  England  for  this  process 
on  the  13th  December,  1855,  had  lapsed  through  the  negligence 
of  my  agent,  otherwise  I  should  not  have  waited  until  now  to 
have  my  rights  judicially  established. 

M.  JSANEBETAUD’S  COLLODION. 

Numerous  artists  having  seen  the  very  beautiful  results  obtained 
by  M.  Jeanrenaud,  earnestly  desired  that  he  should  furnish  the 
formula  by  which  he  prepared  his  collodion.  This  able  amateur 
makes  known  his  process  in  the  following  address  to  the  editor  of 
our  French  contemporary,  Le  Moniteur  de  la  Photographic : — 

II  Unless  you,  Sir,  as  well  as  many  others,  had  specially  invited 
me  to  publish  the  formula  for  collodion  used  by  myself,  I  should  not 
have  done  so.  Generally  speaking,  every  photographer  has  his 
own  peculiar  process,  so  that  there  are  as  many  formulas  as  opera¬ 
tors  ;  but  since  you  think,  after  the  results  I  have  obtained,  that  it 
would  be  useful  to  your  readers  to  be  made  acquainted  with  my 
method,  I  publish  it  with  all  the  more  pleasure  because  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  those  who  may  take  the  trouble  to  try  it  will  never 
have  occasion  to  regret  it. 

“  This  formula  is  less  empirical  than  it  may  seem  to  be  at  first 
sight,  for  it  is  the  result  of  a  series  of  researches  into  which  it  is 
now  unnecessary  to  enter.  Such  as  it  is,  it  is  good,  and  has  for 
many  years  given  me  constant  results.  I  may  add  that,  con¬ 
trary  to  other  collodions,  time  has  no  other  than  an  improving 
action  upon  it ;  and  this  fact  induces  me  to  keep  at  all  times  such  a 
quantity  in  stock  that  I  may  always  have  it  a  year  old. 

COLLODION. 

Gun  cotton  (very  soluble)  .  2  drachms. 

Ether .  720° . 28  ounces. 

Alcohol .  840°  .  9  „ 

Iodide  cadmium  .  2£  drachms. 

When  the  solution  is  complete,  the  whole  is  coloured  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  twenty-five  drops  of  bromine.  The  colouration  is  very 
intense,  owing  doubtless  to  the  liberation  of  free  iodine  and  the 
consequent  formation  of  bromide  of  cadmium. 

“From  the  above  quantity  I  separate  three  ounces,  and  place 
them  in  a  separate  bottle,  to  which  are  added  thirteen  drops  of 


very  concentrated  liquor  ammoniac  880°,  which  causes  the  formation 
of  a  golden  yellow  precipitate  of  so  pasty  a  character  as  to  make 
it  difficult  to  mix,  even  by  strongly  shaking  the  bottle.  The  col¬ 
lodion  would,  in  fact,  seem  to  be  ruined ;  for  in  this  condition  it 
seems  almost  solid.  The  determination  of  the  constitution  of  this 
precipitate  must  be  left  for  abler  chemists  than  myself.  Thus 
much  is  certain  in  connection  with  it,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to 
add  thereto  a  few  drops  of  crystallisable  acetic  acid  in  order  to  re¬ 
store  the  limpidity  of  the  collodion  most  completely.  No  definite 
proportion  can  be  given  for  this  last  operation  with  the  acetic  acid: 
the  quantity  will  vary  according  to  the  state  of  alcohol  and  strength 
of  ammonia  employed.  The  quantity  of  collodion  so  treated  is 
returned  to  the  original  flask  containing  the  bulk,  and  allowed  to 
stand  for  a  fortnight  before  use.  During  this  time  the  collodion, 
notwithstanding  its  originally  red  colour,  becomes  daily  less 
coloured  until  it  arrives  at  a  pale  yellow,  at  which  it  should  re¬ 
main.  If  it  become  completely  decolourised  the  colour  should 
be  restored  by  the  addition  of  one  or  two  drops  of  pure  bromine. 
If  it  should  be  found  that  this  collodion  is  not  sufficiently  iodised, 
although  the  proportions  which  I  have  given  are  amply  sufficient, 
I  should  mention  that  iodide  of  cadmium  should  not  be  added  direct 
to  the  collodion,  otherwise  it  will  become  cloudy,  and  remain  in 
this  condition  even  after  repeated  filtration. 

“  The  iodide  of  cadmium  should  be  dissolved  in  a  separate  portion 
of  collodion,  and  then  mixed  with  the  bulk.  To  recapitulate  :  this 
collodion  contains  iodides,  bromides,  and  acetates.  It  follows  that 
small  crystals  of  acetate  of  silver  are  formed  in  the  bath,  but  I 
have  never  found  any  inconvenience  from  this  ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
believe  the  peculiar  qualities  of  this  collodion  to  depend  upon  the 
presence  of  acetates.” 


MR.  O.  G.  REJLANDER’S  GLASS  ROOM,  Ac. 

Those  who  have  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  examining  Mr.  Rejlan- 
der’s  productions  cannot  have  missed  observing  the  very  effective 
manner  in  which  his  subjects  are  usually  lighted ;  and  as  this 
gentleman  has  recently  constructed  a  new  and  inexpensive 
operating-room,  at  No.  7,  St.  George’s  Terrace,  Malden  Road, 
Kentish  Town,  N.W.,  where  he  has  established  his  head-quarters 
for  professional  work,  we  have,  by  his  courtesy,  an  opportunity  of 
giving  those  of  our  readers  to  whom  the  hint  may  be  of  service  a 
description  and  rough  illustration  of  the  same.  Fig.  1  is  a 


ground  plan,  and  fig.  2  a  plan  of  the  framework  of  the  erection, — 
the  glass  room  consisting  principally  of  wood  and  iron.  In  a  note 
received  some  time  since  from  Mr.  Rejlander  he  says 
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« I  enclose  a  rough  sketch  and  plan  as  it  now  looks.  From  the  windows 
t-|  the  light  can  never  be  seen  either  by  myself  or  my  lens,  of  course,  but 
[  only  the  light  from  the  model  or  object. 

“I  hope  soon  to  send  you  a  photograph  properly  lighted. 

“  There  is  a  small  window  opposite  the  large  glass,  with  but  just  enough 
light  to  mellow  the  shadows. 

“  I  was  going  to  make  it  very  cheap,  but  I  almost  fear  it  will  be  more 
expensive,  for  the  district  surveyor  objects  to  the  wood.  It  never  pours 
but  it  rains. 

“I  saw  in  your  Journal  something  about  the  Prince  Consort  giving 
me  the  recipe  of  ‘  Clausel’s  paste.’  He  showed  me  some,  and  also 
rubbed  it  on  a  photograph,  and  showed  me  how  to  finish  it,  but  he  did 
not  tell  me  what  it  was  made  of.  He  *  was  not  at  liberty  then  to  tell 
me.’  He  had  it  from  Carl  or  Louis  Haag,  the  German  artist.  But  I 
found  it  out  easy  enough  soon  after.  (He  did  not  give  it  any  name.) 
I  saw  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  (then  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  Journal)  a  paragraph  on  4  Clausel’s  paste,’  which  I 
judged  to  be  the  same,  and  communicated  it  to  Bailey,  who  now  makes 
it,  and  the  appearance  and  effect  are  just  the  same  as  that  shown  to  me 
at  Buckingham  Palace. — Fare  thee  well. 

“  0.  G.  REJLANDER.” 

The  glass-room  has  been  completed,  and  gives  Mr.  Rejlander  great 
satisfaction.  The  history,  as  above  given,  of  the  origin  of  Clausel’s 
encaustic  paste  as  made  in  this  country,  is  amusing  enough. 


FIFTH  MEMOIR  OH  HELIOCHROMY,* 

By  M.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor. 

CHAPTER  II. 

ON  THE  REPRODUCTION  BY  HELIOCHROMY  OP  THE  BINARY  COLOURS 

OF  ARTISTS. 

I  have  now  to  speak  of  a  series  of  experiments  which  I  think 
will  be  regarded  as  extremely  interesting  in  a  scientific  point  of 
I  view. 

I  have  proved  that  all  binary  colours  were  decomposed  by 
;  heliochromy.]* 

Thus,  to  demonstrate  this  action  of  light  on  a  mixed  colour,  I 
will  begin  by  describing  the  most  striking  experiments,  by  taking 
|  first  green,  which,  as  is  known,  may  be  natural,  or  composed  of 
!  yellow  and  blue. 

If  it  be  a  natural  green,  like  the  emerald,  or  arsenite  of  copper, 

I  oxide  of  chromium,  sulphate  of  nickel,  green  carbonate  of  copper 
!|  (malachite),  heliochromy  will  reproduce  it  as  green;  but  if  it 
be  a  compound  green — for  example,  such  as  is  formed  by  the  mix- 
|  ture  of  chrome  yellow  and  Prussian  blue,  or  those  stuffs  dyed 
■  green  by  means  of  blue  and  yellow  colouring  matters— these 
greens,  I  say,  will  give  nothing  more  than  a  blue  by  heliochromy, 

|  either  by  contact  or  in  the  camera. 

I  will  further  describe  a  very  conclusive  experiment : — One  piece 
I  each  of  clear  blue  and  yellow  glass  being  superposed,  gives  by 
I  transmitted  light  a  very  beautiful  green;  but,  being  applied  upon 
g  a  heliochromic  plate,  it  will  produce  only  a  blue.  Whatever  be 
I  the  time  of  exposure,  and  whether  the  biue  glass  be  above  or  be- 
I  low,  the  results  will  be  the  same. 

Certain  green  glasses  are  reproduced  very  well  as  greens,  others 
I  yield  only  blues  or  yellows.  A  glass  of  a  greenish  yellow  gives 
|  at  first  a  light  blue  tint,  then  a  light  green,  and  finally  a  beautiful 
yellow.  A  green  glass  and  a  yellow  glass  superposed  give  a 
!  yellow  on  the  sensitive  plate.  A  green  glass  and  a  blue  glass 
superposed  yield  a  blue  on  the  sensitive  plate. 

There  are  also  other  examples  : — A  red  and  yellow  glass  super- 
i  posed,  giving  orange  by  transmitted  light,  will  produce  only  red  on 
ij  the  sensitive  plate. %  One  each  red  and  blue  glasses  being  super- 
!  posed,  and  yielding  a  violet  by  transmitted  light,  will  produce  at 
I  first  a  violet  (because  the  plate  is  naturally  red),  then  comes  a  blue  ; 

I  an  orange  green  replacing  the  red  will  cause  a  more  rapid  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  blue. 

White  paper  coloured  green  by  leaves,  or  extract  of  buckthorn, 
is  only  reproduced  very  slowly  by  contact.  The  sensitive  plate 
remains  red  a  long  time,  as  though  the  light  had  no  action  ;  and  if 
the  exposure  be  prolonged,  a  greyish  blue  tint  is  produced.  The 
same  result  takes  place  if  it  be  attempted  to  reproduce  natural 
leaves  in  the  camera,  supposing  the  reproduction  to  be  of  merely 
green  leaves  ;  but  if  it  be  the  foliage  of  a  bluish  green — as  for  ex¬ 
ample  the  leaf  of  a  dahlia — the  blue  tint  will  be  more  marked.  If 
*  Concluded  from  page  52. 

+  Since  M.  Edmond  Becquerel  has  reproduced  the  complete  solar  spectrum,  is  it  not 
|  proved  by  the  same  fact  that  the  colours  of  the  spectrum  are  not  decomposd  by  helio¬ 
chromy.  And  are  we  not  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  these  colours  are  simple,  or  that 
the  solar  spectrum  is  not  formed,  as  Sir  David  Brewster  supposes,  by  the  superposition 
of  three  monochromatic  spectra,— red,  yellow,  and  blue? 

i  I  propose  to  repeat  these  experiments  on  a  non-dessicnted  plate,  in  order  to  see  if  the 
red  will  again  he  produced  in  preference  to  yellow. 


tbe  foliage  be  yellow  or  red,  like  dead  leaves,  the  colour  will  be 
reproduced  of  a  yellow  or  red,  more  or  less  pure,  according  to  the 
preponderance  of  the  blue  or  yellow  matter  which  constitutes  the 
green  of  leaves,  as  M.  Fremy  has  shown.* 

Finally,  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  reproduce  by  helio? 
cbromy  China  green  :  we  should  then  see  whether  it  is  a  pure 
colour  or  a  compound  one. 

The  eye  of  the  peacock’s  feather  is  reproduced  very  well  in  the 
camera;  that  is  to  say,  in  such  a  way  that  the  colour  becomes 
visible  when  viewed  at  a  certain  angle — sometimes  green,  some¬ 
times  blue. 


THE  APPLICATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  TO  THE  MAGIO 
LANTERN,  EDUCATIONALLY  CONSIDERED.* 

By  Samuel  Highley,  F.G.S.,  F.C.S.,  & c. 

The  sources  of  light  may  be  the  electric  lamp,  which,  from  its 
intensity,  is  well  suited  for  institutions  or  large  lecture  theatres ; 
yet  for  ordinary  use  it  is  too  expensive,  as  it  cannot  be  worked  to 
advantage  with  less  than  forty  of  Grove’s  cells,  and  these,  with 
a  lamp,  cost  not  less  than  thirty  pounds  (without  a  lantern).  Some 
lamps,  such  as  Serrin’s,  cost,  per  se,  twenty  pounds;  but  at  the 
International  Exhibition  I  exhibited  a  novel  form  of  automatic 
electric  lamp,  founded  on  a  galvanometer  arrangement,  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Squire,  which,  when  perfected,  will  be  quite  as  efficient 
as  those  of  our  French  neighbours,  Duboscq  and  Serrin,  and  cheaper 
through  there  being  a  simplification  of  parts.  A  model  of  this 
lamp  is  on  the  table. 

For  general  purposes,  the  oxyhydrogen  light  is  most  efficient; 
and  as  the  pure  hydrogen  formerly  employed  is  now  usually  replaced 
by  ordinary  house  gas,  the  trouble  is  greatly  diminished.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  pure  hydrogen  gives  a  better  light  than  the  carburetted  form ; 
and  when  house  gas  is  not  attainable,  it  may  be  best  produced  from 
a  leaden  generator,  constructed  on  the  principle  of  Doebereiner’s 
lamp.  The  vessel  being  divided  into  two  compartments,  tbe  lower 
part  is  filled  with  sulphuric  acid  and  water  till  it  runs  out  at  the 
tap ;  the  tap  is  then  closed,  and  the  acid  mixture  acting  upon  a 
cylinder  of  zinc,  supported  on  the  outside  of  a  tube  connecting  tbe 
upper  with  the  lower  chamber,  causes  hydrogen  to  be  generated, 
which,  having  no  vent,  forces  the  liquid  up  the  tube  into  tbe  upper 
chamber.  As  soon  as  the  acid  is  removed  from  contact  with  the 
zinc,  the  production  of  gas  ceases.  On  the  tap  being  turned,  the 
liquid  descends  and  forces  out  the  hydrogen  with  considerable 
pressure.  The  acid,  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  zinc,  again 
causes  the  gas  to  be  generated,  and  thus,  if  the  apparatus  be  pro¬ 
perly  constructed,  the  hydrogen  is  supplied  under  pressure  and  as 
fast  as  it  is  consumed  {fig.  3)). 


FIG.  3. 


The  hydrogen  may  also  be  generated  in  a  glass  Woolfe’s  bottle, 
and  be  stored  in  a  gasometer,  or  gas  bag,  till  wanted ;  or  common 
house  gas  may  be  passed  into  either  of  these  receptacles,  and  ex¬ 
pelled  under  any  given  pressure  by  means  of  weights. 

Oxygen  gas  is  readily  and  safely  prepared  by  placing  a  mixture 
of  two  parts  of  small  crystals  of  chlorate  of  potash  to  one  part 

*  In  all  reproductions  by  tlie  camera  there  is  always]  a  greatev  or  less  amount  of 
reflected  light,  especially  in  the  reproduction  of  foliage. 

+  Continued  from  page  51. 
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coarsely  ground  oxide  of  manganese  into  a  conical  copper  retort, 
which  is  then  closed  with  a  cap  or  safety  valve  of  vulcanised  india- 
rubber  tubing,  and  connected  with  the  long  tube  of  a  wash  bottle, 
for  the  purpose  of  freeing  the  gas  from  dusty  particles  or  other 
impurities.  The  heat  of  a  lamp  is  then  applied,  and  as  soon  as  the 
oxygen  begins  to  issue  from  the  short  tube  of  the  wash  bottle,  it 
is  connected  by  a  flexible  tube  with  a  wedge-shaped  gas  bag,  as 
shown  in  fig.  4,  and  so  collected  and  stowed  for  use. 

FIG.  4. 


The  bag  of  oxygen,  when  wanted,  is  placed  between  a  pair  of 
pressure  boards:  half-hundred  weights  are  placed  on  the  upper 
edge  of  the  boards,  and  the  gas  is  expelled  at  any  desired  amount 
of  pressure. 

As  the  pressure  boards,  as  ordinarily  constructed,  are  of  incon¬ 
venient  size,  I  have  adopted  a  suggestion  of  Mr.  Malden,  the 
engraver — a  gentlemen  very  conversant  with  philosophical  instru¬ 
ments — and  make  them  to  fold  up,  so  as  to  make  packages  of  a 
more  convenient  form ;  the  parts,  when  opened  for  use,  being  kept 
firm  by  clamps  and  swivel  bars.  The  arrangement  adopted  will 
be  readily  understood  by  aid  of  figs.  5  and  G. 

FIG.  5. 


THE  SAME  FOLDED  FOR  TRAVELLING. 


If  both  gases  are  to  be  used  under  pressure,  the  connecting  tubes 
ol  their  respective  bags  are  connected  with  the  pipes  of  an  oxyhy- 
drogen  jet  {fig.  7),  whence  they  are  conveyed  to  a  mixing  chamber, 


FIG.  7. 


from  which  the  combined  gases  are  projected  upon  a  lime  ball 
placed  at  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  from  the  nozzle  of  the  jet. 
The  lime  ball  is  fixed  upon  a  pin  that  is  turned  from  time  to  time. 
Or  if  the  mixed  gases  are  to  be  used  under  greater  pressure,  the 
lime  ball  is  kept  in  constant  rotation  by  means  of  clock-work,  to 
prevent  holes  being  burnt  in  the  lime  and  the  light  being  thus 
thrown  out  of  focus  of  the  lenses,  or  the  light  being  diminished  in 
intensity  through  the  distance  between  the  jet  and  lime  cylinder 
being  increased  beyond  the  proper  point.  The  proper  proportion 
of  the  oxygen  to  the  hydrogen  is  regulated  by  stopcocks  till  the 
best  effect  is  produced.  If  a  picture  only  ten  feet  in  diameter  is 
to  be  produced,  a  very  simple  arrangement  may  be  employed.  A 
fine  jet  of  oxygen  is  forced  from  a  bag  under  moderate  pressure 
through  a  flame  of  house  gas  burning  at  the  end  of  a  brass  pipe 
connected  with  a  flexible  tube  to  the  burner  of  a  lamp  or  other 
gas  supply,  fig.  8,  the  mixed  gases  being  projected  on  a  lime  cy- 


FIG.  8. 


finder,  as  in  the  previous  arrangament,  the  incandescent  lime  being 
the  real  source  of  fight. 

When,  however,  house  gas  is  not  attainable,  and  the  trouble  of 
making  pure  hydrogen  is  an  objection,  a  very  good  fight  may  be 
obtained  by  forcing  a  fine  jet  of  oxygen  through  a  spirit  flame  on 
to  a  lime  cylinder,  by  the  arrangement  shown  in  fig.  9. 


FIG.  9. 


It  should  be  stated  that  an  Argand  oil  lamp,  even  if  the  brilliancy 
of  the  light  be  increased  by  adding  camphor  to  the  oil,  is  not  suit¬ 
able  for  photographic  views. 

If  the  lime  cylinders  are  to  be  subjected  to  a  lengthened  ex¬ 
posure,  under  great  pressure,  they  must  be  made  from  the  best  and 
hardest  lime ;  if  under  moderate  pressure,  soft  limes  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  with  advantage.  Mr.  Fryer,  of  Manchester,  has  proposed 
the  employment  of  cylinders  made  of  two  parts  of  calcined  mag¬ 
nesia  to  one  part  of  sulphate  of  lime,  mixed  with  water,  cast  in  a 
mould,  and  then  baked,  which  he  states,  after  careful  photometric 
comparison,  gives  a  fight,  as  compared  with  ordinary  limes,  as  54  to 
28.  As  far  as  I  have  tried  this  form  of  cylinder  I  cannot  confirm  this 
statement ;  but  much  may  depend  upon  the  details  of  preparation. 
- -  - 

Portraits  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. —  The  Prince  of  Wales’s 
face  is  one  to  which  as  yet  no  justice  has  been  done  by  painters 
and  photographers.  It  is  a  pretty  face  on  paper  and  canvas,  but 
nothing  more;  and  it  looks  unmeaning  almost  in  its  extreme 
juvenility.  The  living  original  is  very  different  indeed  from  the 
carte-de-visite  portrait.  The  blue  eyes  look  serious  almost  to  sadness ; 
the  small  mouth  and  high  forehead  beam  with  intelligence ;  and 
the  whole  expression  of  the  face  is  that  of  thoughtful  and  earnest 
man  rather  than  growing  youth. — Spectator. 
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(Bx  jnHtitftt. 

THE  NINTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  OE  THE  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC  SOCIETY  (LONDON). 

[Third  Notice.] 

Whenever  we  determine  to  go  regularly  through  a  photographic 
exhibition  the  Fates  are  against  us,  and  we  are  sure  to  find  after¬ 
wards  that  our  examination  has  been  more  than  usually  irregular 
and  discursive.  We  have  just  returned  from  such  a  visit,  and 
having  opened  our  catalogue  at  page  1  we  soon  lighted  upon  No. 
10, — a  print  upon  resinised  paper,  from  an  enlarged  negative  of  a 
carte- de-visite  portrait,  by  A.  Harman,  with  a  print  from  the  ori¬ 
ginal  displayed  in  the  corner  for  comparison.  Much  skill  has 
been  displayed  by  the  operator  in  performing  his  task  of  enlarge¬ 
ment,  and  he  has  executed  it  in  a  much  better  style  than 
some  others  who  have  made  similar  attempts;  but  we  prefer  the 
original  production,  chiefly  because  we  are  in  the  habit  of  looking 
closely  into  photographs,  and  the  amount  of  definition  displayed 
in  most  enlarged  specimens  does  not  satisfy  us,  especially  with 
reference  to  the  rendering  of  the  hair,  face,  and  other  delicate 
structures.  In  order,  therefore,  to  place  the  specimen  which  we 
were  examining  under  somewhat  fairer  conditions  we  stepped  back¬ 
wards  several  paces,  and  our  eyes  immediately  encountered  other 
works  by  the  same  artist — e.g.  Nos.  61,  79,  84  (the  last-named 
number  being,  in  our  opinion,  the  best) — and,  certainly,  when 
viewed  at  a  moderate  distance,  the  result  was  very  satisfac¬ 
tory.  We  do  not  know  what  optical  arrangement  Mr.  Harman 
adopts,  but  we  are  convinced  that  it  is  not  the  best  that  can  be 
devised;  and  have  no  doubt  that,  with  his  manipulative  skill,  he 
only  requires  further  perfection  in  the  optical  appliances  to  produce 
some  very  striking  results. 

From  this  survey  we  flew  off  at  a  tangent  to  the  further  room, 
to  examine  a  number  of  enlarged  specimens  which  we  knew  to  be 
hung  there,  in  order  to  compare  them  with  Mr.  Harman’s,  and  we 
must  candidly  admit  that  we  were  not  contented  with  the  defini¬ 
tion  displayed  in  any  enlarged  specimen  in  the  whole  Exhibition, 
without  exception. 

In  the  portrait-room  some  of  the  specimens  are  enlarged  to  a 
much  larger  scale  than  are  those  upon  which  we  have  been 
descanting  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  want  of  definition  is  there  still  more 
glaring.  There  are,  however,  two  specimens,  Nos.  557  and  558,  by 

I  Mr.  J.  Stuart,  of  Glasgow,  that  have  less  of  this  defect  than  any 
of  the  others  taken  upon  an  equal  scale  of  size,  but  even  in  these 
the  hair  of  the  head  and  whiskers  is  but  little  more  definite  than 
we  are  accustomed  to  see  in  a  marble  statue.  We  neither  expect 
nor  desire  too  much  detail  in  these  parts  ;  but  we  do  desire 
that  it  should  be  as  definite  as  in  a  good  crayon  drawing,  which  is 
far  from  being  the  case. 

While  standing  near  toMr.  Stuart’s  pictures,  two  familiar  subjects 
attracted  our  attention,  Nos.  567  and  574 — admirable  studies 
by  0.  G.  Rejlander — the  former  being  a  lively  little  crossing-sweeper 
trotting  along,  with  fingers  touching  his  ragged  fore-lock,  and 
a  pleading  smile  begging  for  a  stray  copper, — a  smile  that 
the  crustiest  old  “ curmudgeon”  breathing  could  not  resist.  The 
other,  No.  574,  is  a  study  of  the  head  and  clasped  hands  of  a  nun. 
Both  are  vignetted  and  effectively  printed;  but  why  they  have 
been  hidden  away  amongst  the  portraits  it  would  puzzle  a  conjuror 
to  tell. 

If  ever  we  had  any  doubt  about  our  objection  to  regarding  coloured 
photographs  as  photographs ,  we  should  have  had  it  dissipated  on 
examining  the  frame  just  under  the  last  mentioned  :  it  contains 
three  copies  of  one  subject,  by  Mr.  W.  Fox  (No.  575),  Two 
Girls  Making  the  Wreath.  One  copy  is  a  plain  photograph,  another 
is  slightly  tinted,  the  third  is  a  highly-finished  water-colour 
drawing,  and,  as  far  as  beauty  goes,  we  allow  that  the  latter  is 
entitled  to  precedence  ;  but  had  they  not  been  exhibited  side  by 
side,  we  should  never  have  discovered  that  the  portraits  wrere  of 
the  same  individuals.  The  conclusion  at  which  we  arrive  is, 
therefore,  just  as  uncomplimentary  to  the  artist  in  which  ever  of 
the  two  lights  we  regard  it: — either  he  has  thoroughly  destroyed 
the  likeness  by  his  colouring,  or  as  a  photographer  he  has  done  his 
sitters  great  injustice.  We  can  perceive  no  escape  from  one  of  the 
two  horns  of  the  dilemma. 

We  wonder  whether  any  other  visitor  got  as  queer  a  catalogue  as 
that  which  fell  to  our  lot,  all  the  numbers  between  457  and  532 
being  missing;  but  to  make  up  for  them  we  had  from  532  to  674 
in  duplicate  !  While  puzzling  over  this  evil  we  lighted  upon  the 
name  of  A.  H.  Watt,  appended  to  No.  638 — a  coloured  portrait; 
and  the  well-known  initials  caused  us  to  seek  out  the  picture, 


thinking  it  might  possibly  be  one  by  our  worthy  contributor, 
A.  H.  Wall;  and  so  we  have  little  doubt  that  it  is,  the  printer 
having  most  likely  arranged  the  change  of  name  without  any 
ceremon}r,  legal  or  otherwise.  After  some  search  we  found  the 
picture  hung  far  up  out  of  sight,  and  with  the  light  falling  on  it 
so  as  to  be  reflected  from  its  surface  in  a  manner  that  prevents  the 
possibility  of  pronouncing  any  judgment  upon  its  merits. 

We  next  began  scanning  some  of  the  more  striking  card  and 
other  portraits,  especially  those  by  H.  P.  Robinson,  Mayland, 
Williams,  Joubert,  and  Kent  and  Hennah  ;  and  amongst  the  latter 
we  were  especially  struck  with  two  portraits  of  children,  which,  for 
excellence  of  pose,  lighting,  and  general  execution,  we  have  never 
seen  surpassed  :  that  of  the  little  boy  is  particularly  attractive. 
In  this  room  we  found  also,  much  out  of  its  place,  an  effective  pic¬ 
ture  of  Tintern  Abbey  (No.  598),  by  Mr.  Lyndon  Smith  ;  and  this 
set  us  off  on  a.  voyage  of  discovery  to  find  some  others  which, 
by  glancing  down  the  catalogue,  we  found  this  gentleman  had 
contributed.  We  do  not  think  he  has  done  himself  justice,  for  the 
mounts  are  of  coloured  cardboard  of  a  sombre  hue,  and  the  frames 
of  a  dark-coloured  wood,  imparting  to  the  whole  a  very  gloomy  and 
unattractive  appearance,  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  photographs; 
and  this  seems  to  be  the  more  damaging  from  the  pictures  having 
been  scattered  all  over  the  rooms,  there  being  only  one  place, 
that  we  remember,  where  two  of  the  works  are  hung  together. 

Mr.  Lyndon  Smith  is  not  the  only  exhibitor  who  has  suffered  in  a 
similar  manner;  but,  though  this  scattering  of  the  works  of  an  ex¬ 
hibitor  is  always  more  or  less  detrimental  to  him,  in  frittering  away 
the  influence  of  his  style,  it  is  doubly  so  in  such  a  case  as  that  of 
Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Stephen  Thompson  is  one  of  the  unhappy  victims  whose 
works  have  been  scattered  broadcast  over  the  whole  area  of  exhibit¬ 
ing  space.  We  think  there  are  about  a  dozen  and  a-half  different 
places  where  we  encountered  his  pictures,  which  are  worthy  of  a 
better  fate.  Amongst  them  we  note  particularly  No.  66,  Norman 
Porch ,  Lindisfarne ;  No.  156,  Cloistered  Tower ,  Magdalen  College. 
Oxford;  No.  176,  Durham  Cathedral;  No.  177,  Jedburgh  Abbey ; 
and  No.  226,  Interior  of  Lindisfarne  A  bbey. 

Near  the  last-mentioned  picture  we  noticed  a  photograph  of  a 
spot  which  we  instantly  recognised  with  pleasant  recollections 
the  Straits  of  Dovedale  (No.  220),  by  J.  Spode. 

After  again  admiring  Mr.  Bedford’s  Eastern  views,  we  examined 
more  particularly  those  executed  by  him  for  the  City  of  London  Art 
Union,  with  which  we  were  most  especially  pleased.  They  are 
chiefly  scenes  in  the  South  of  Devon,  and  will  be  admired  by  all 
lovers  of  our  soft  English  scenery.  We  allude  particularly  to  Nos. 
193,  195,  199,  and  211 — the  last-named  work  being  very  charming. 

From  Mr.  Bedford’s  productions  we  started  off  to  examine  those 
of  Mr.  IT.  White,  with  whose  works  we  were  also  highly  gratified. 
They  are  principally  scenes  in  North  Wales,  and  we  have  cast  a 
special  eye  of  affection  upon  No.  283,  the  Lledr  Cottage ,  near 
Bettws-y- Coed ;  No.  296,  the  Lledr  Bridge;  and  297,  Fass  Nofyn. 

Mr.  W.  Hanson,  of  Leeds,  next  engaged  our  attention.  Ills 
works  are  unfortunately  amongst  the  scattered  ones,  but  they  are 
well  worth  seeking  out.  We  notice  particularly  No.  115.  Repose: 
Near  the  Stria,  Bolton  Abbey ;  No.  137,  On  the  Wharfe ;  No.  409,  A 
Quiet  Home  ;  and  No.  413,  A  “  Bit"  from  Ravensgill. 

Of  Mr.  Annan’s  fine  pictures  we  have  before  made  mention. 
They,  too,  are  distributed  hither  and  thither ;  but  they  are  brilliant 
enough  to  attract  attention  anywhere — a  fact  which  reminds  us  of 
an  opinion  upon  which  we  frequently  have  insisted  before,  viz., 
that  for  general  landscape  subjects  there  is  nothing  equal  to  the 
single  combination,  if  well  constructed.  We  learn  that  most  of 
Mr.  Annan’s  pictures  were  taken  by  one  of  Mr.  Grubb’s  aplanatic 
lenses.  The  Waterfall  at  Inversnaid,  Loch  Lomond  (No.  105),  we 
much  admire. 

Mr.  Vernon  Heath — amongst  whose  works  we  now  find  ourselves 
— has  fared  well  as  regards  concentration,  and  he  well  deserves  ir. 
He  has  surpassed  himself  on  the  present  occasion,  which  is  no 
slight  commendation.  We  recognise  several  subjects  that  we  have 
before  noticed  when  visiting  Mr.  Heath’s  studio;  but  there  are  also 
many  new  ones,  and  of  these  we  cannot  forbear  particular  mention 
of  No.  127,  a  frame  containing  four  exquisite  views  at  The  Grange. 
Hampshire,  the  seat  of  Lord  Ashburton  ;  and  No.  128,  two  views, — 
one  of  a  cottage  in  the  same  locality,  and  another  in  Perthshire. 
In  the  former  there  are,  besides  other  picturesque  beauties,  fine 
atmospheric  effects,  including  some  well-executed  clouds,  which, 
if  not  really  natural,  deserve  to  be  so — they  are  so  admirably 
executed  and  appropriately  introduced.  We  warmly  congratulate 
this  gentleman  on  his  brilliant  success. 

Just  as  we  were  leaving  Mr.  Heath’s  pictures  our  eye  casually 
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fell  upon  one  that  we  had  not  before  noticed,  by  a  gentleman  with 
whose  name  we  are  not  familiar,  Mr.  H.  Castleman,  but  who  has 
contributed  a  very  excellent  photograph  (No.  151),  Avenue  in  the 
Woods ,  Beech  House,  Hants.  The  play  of  light  and  shade  cast  by 
the  trees  is  verjr  pleasing. 

Here  it  occurred  to  ns  not  only  that  it  was  getting  late,  but  that 
our  intended  orderly  and  systematic  examination,  from  No.  1  to 
No.  811,  had  not  exactly  been  adhered  to  ;  and  now  also  it  occurs 
to  us  that  we  have  written  a  great  deal  more  than  will  suit  the 
convenience  of  our  space  to  publish,  so  we  must  incontinently  con¬ 
clude  for  the  present. 

THE  POSITION  OP  PHOTOGRAPHY  AS  A  PINE  ART.* 

By  William  Traquair,  Edinburgh . 

In  representations  of  the  external  form  of  the  earth  in  hill  and  valley, 
in  plain,  in  mountain  crest  and  glen,  the  photograph  has  defects  as  well 
as  merits.  The  merits,  however,  are  of  the  highest  class  ;  and  though 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  so  rare  to  find  pictures  where  the  distant 
objects  are  brought  out  with  sufficient  distinctness  and  power,  yet  the 
loss  is,  perhaps,  more  than  balanced  by  the  sharpness  and  force  with 
which  the  nearer  objects  are  rendered.  In  nature  the  infinity  of  beauty 
in  which  the  forms  of  created  things  appear  is  truly  marvellous ;  and 
the  eye,  accustomed  to  observe  and  feel  the  teachings  of  each  class,  despairs 
of  estimating  in  which  the  highest  thoughts  are  found.  To  me,  how¬ 
ever,  the  outlines  and  contours  of  hills  and  mountains,  of  rock  and  preci¬ 
pice,  the  sweeps  of  valley  and  of  winding  river,  give  most  delight — some 
of  the  contours  of  the  mountain  side,  while  possessing  a  beauty  of  exqui¬ 
site  refinement,  yet  give  ideas  of  grandeur  greater  than  are  given  by  any 
others  of  which  I  am  acquainted.  The  variety,  too,  of  those  among  the 
mountains,  and  the  force  with  which  they  are  made  to  appear  from  con¬ 
trast  with  the  lines  of  precipice,  are  excessively  charming;  and  these  are 
all  within  the  capabilities  of  the  photograph,  and  many  fine  specimens  of 
this  class  of  subjects  have  been  produced.  I  have  brought  a  good  speci¬ 
men  with  me,  as  it  not  only  illustrates  this  point  but  also  the  remainder 
of  what  1  have  to  say  in  regard  to  photography  and  art.  It  is  a  French 
photograph  of  one  of  the  Swiss  Alps,  the  Matterhorn  or  Mont  Cervin — 
a  scene  in  nature  the  most  grand,  and  here  the  reproduction  showing  the 
chief  features  of  the  original  with  much  of  their  natural  effect.  I  would 
particularly  call  your  attention  to  the  horizontal  line  passing  across  the 
picture,  under  the  mountain  cone.  It  is,  as  a  whole,  wonderfully  beau¬ 
tiful  ;  and,  on  examining  it  closely,  you  will  find  it  to  be  made  up  of 
many  different  lines,  of  the  same  direction,  each  of  varied  curvature,  and 
these  curves  themselves  are  seen  to  be  in  relation  to  each  other  of 
exquisite  harmony.  This  line  also  appears  to  me  to  have  a  relation  to 
the  rest  of  the  picture,  such  as  is  held  by  the  key-note  in  a  musical  com¬ 
position,  and  that  whether  as  regards  the  eye  in  the  general  arrangement 
of  the  lines  and  light  and  shade,  or  as  regards  the  mind  in  its  conception 
of  the  ideas  suggested  by  the  different  features  of  the  scene.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  picture,  purely  as  regards  pictorial  effect,  is  very  wonderful 
indeed.  There  is  a  unity  of  purpose  in  the  whole  such  as  is  scarcely  ever 
to  be  observed  except  in  the  works  of  artists  of  much  imaginative  power; 
and  the  eye  is  mysteriously  led  from  object  to  object  as  if  under  the  charge 
of  a  guide  of  intimate  knowledge  of  all  that  is  worthy  to  be  seen,  and 
of  the  succession  in  which  the  different  objects  should  be  taken  in  order 
that  the  mind  may  receive  the  strongest  impressions  of  what  has  been 
observed.  After  the  first  glance  at  the  picture,  when  the  eye  begins 
to  particularise  the  different  objects,  it  naturally  rests  on  the  low 
right  corner.  But  the  comparatively  uninteresting  forms  there  do 
not  long  detain  us ;  and  the  converging  sweep  of  the  lines  in  that 
part  of  the  picture  as  they  approach  the  glacier,  carries  us  past 
its  lines  and  curves  without  allowing  us  to  note  their  exceeding 
beauty.  We  are  now  led  up  the  mountain  side  from  the  right  by 
lines  of  increasing  interest  and  boldness,  now  and  again  being  allowed 
to  pause  and  consider  little  passages  of  mountain  scenery,  which, 
though  distinct  in  themselves,  harmonise  with  the  principal  features  of 
the  scene,  and  tend  to  open  our  minds  for  their  full  perception  when  all 
has  been  observed.  But  these  are  only  the  pauses  of  the  admiring 
traveller  as  he  passes  on  his  way  ;  and  upwards  the  eye  must  go, 
attracted,  as  if  by  magic,  to  the  summit  of  the  great  Alp,  passing  by 
lines  of  various  character,  each  in  silence  telling  of  the  laws  of  Nature  in 
her  sternest  grandeur.  This  spot  attained,  the  attraction  ceases,  and  the 
eye — caught  by  those  straight,  sharply-defined  lines,  descending  perpen¬ 
dicularly,  the  surface  of  the  snow  clinging  to  the  steep  sides  of  the  mountain 
peak — is  carried  swiftly  to  the  centre  of  the  picture,  and  to  the  great 
horizontal  line  I  have  pointed  out  to  you, — all  the  beauties  of  which,  and 
of  those  in  the  neighbourhood,  we  are  allowed  leisurely  to  survey.  The 
eye  rests  upon  it  in  perfect  repose  ;  and  though,  on  approaching  to  the  end, 
the  interesting  and  beautiful  lines  of  the  glacier  may  attract  us — descend¬ 
ing  which  to  the  bottom  of  the  picture,  and  there  drawn  into  the  current 
of  lines,  we  have  again  to  take  the  circuit  I  have  just  described — yet  here 
again  the  eye  returns.  The  importance  of  this  line,  therefore,  as  regards 
the  arrangement  of  the  others  in  the  picture,  I  trust  I  have  made  suffi¬ 
ciently  clear.  I  must  now  attempt  the  same  as  regards  the  arrangement 
of  the  ideas  suggested  to  the  mind  by  the  contemplation  of  the  scene 
*  Continued  from  page  34. 


before  us.  In  the  left  low  corner  of  the  picture,  where  the  eye  first  rests 
we  find  the  common  features  of  the  hill  side,  with  which  we  are  quit* 
familiar  ;  but  they  are  here  valuable,  as  from  our  knowledge  of  them 
they  give,  to  some  extent,  a  basis  for  comparison,  and  aid  perceptibly  in 
our  apprehension  of  the  rarer  beauties  we  arc  immediately  to  visit.  As 
soon  as  the  glacier  is  crossed,  the  mind  is  initiated  in  peak  forms,  which 
are  of  increasing  boldness  as  the  eye  ascends.  The  shoulder  of  the 
Matterhorn,  then,  introduces  us  to  the  greatness  of  the  mass  of  rock  of 
which  it  is  a  buttress.  The  quick  descent  from  the  mountain  top,  so 
strangely  caused  by  those  peculiar  sharp  lines  on  the  face  of  the  peak 
acts  wonderfully  in  assisting  us  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the  greatness 
of  the  extent  of  the  mountain  and  of  its  vast  height ;  but  it  is  onlv 
from  a  careful  observation  of  the  horizontal  line  to  which  the  eye  ha*a 
been  sent  that  proper  data  are  got  for  forming  anything  like  a  just  con¬ 
ception  of  this  the  chief  feature  of  the  pictuie.  I  cannot  imagine  any¬ 
thing  more  wonderful  than  this  line  appears  when  closely  examined. 
Every  little  fraction  of  an  inch  of  it,  then,  seems  to  expand  to  what  we 
know  must  be  in  reality  hundreds  of  yards.  And  it  is  not  only  this  great 
expansion  which  strikes  us,  but  along  the  whole  course  of  the  line  we  find 
in  each  little  bit  of  it,  pictures  which,  if  enlarged,  would  in  themselves 
be  of  the  greatest  interest.  As  the  eye,  in  admiration,  passes  slowly 
along,  the  ideas  formed  in  the  mind  by  the  great  mountain  lines  just 
surveyed  are  found  perceptibly  to  expand ;  and  as  again  the  eye 
sweeps  round  the  picture,  the  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  the  wholo 
strikes  us  with  greatly  increased  power.  The  importance  of  this  line, 
too,  as  a  line  of  rest,  is  very  great,  in  enabling  us  to  comprehend  the 
meaning,  and  thus  understand  the  beauty  of  the  lines  of  motion  to  be 
seen  in  the  glacier  ;  and  many  other  points  of  interest  in  connection  with 
it  might  be  illustrated,* if  time  permitted.  But  I  should  like  to  refer  to 
one  more,  one  with  which  the  imaginative  faculty  is  more  particularly  con¬ 
nected.  To  men  of  imagination,  great  rocks  have  always  spoken  of 
enduring  fortitude,  as  they  stand  from  age  to  age  with  unbending  front, 
withstanding  the  assaults  of  storm  and  tempest — of  patient  suffering,  as 
they  imperceptibly  yield  to  the  corroding  effects  of  time — of  constancy — 
and  of  other  noble  qualities  of  the  mind,  especially  when  these  are 
thought  of  in  a  very  high  degree.  Of  all  these  the  Matterhorn  will 
stand  a  splendid  type ;  but  the  significance  and  importance  of  what  is 
thus  typified  may  be  modified — the  effect  lessened  or  increased — by  the 
combination  of  other  qualities  of  mind  introduced  by  other  types.  Here 
the  idea  of  eternity  is  introduced  by  the  horizontal  line  cutting  so  sharply 
across  the  picture.  I  must  trust  to  your  own  discernment  in  assuring 
yourselves  of  this,  as  time  will  not  allow  me  to  explain  why  it  should  be 
so.  The  importance  of  the  idea  to  the  sentiment  of  the  picture  you  will 
at  once  admit.  It  is  the  only  idea  in  it  which  is  not  of  a  depressing 
nature.  The  ideas  of  strength,  greatness,  fortitude,  patience,  what  are 
they,  when  not  seen  in  the  accomplishment  of  some  great  end?  How 
do  they  appear  here? — all  overcome.  The  peak  proudly  throws  the 
snow  from  its  brow;  but  we  know,  as  we  see  the  ice  descending  the 
glacier  current,  that  piece  by  piece  its  very  existence  is  being  swept 
away.  In  the  whole  picture  there  is  not  an  indication  of  the  renewing 
power  of  nature  :  decay  is  seen  to  rule  supreme.  The  mind,  there¬ 
fore,  seizes  on  the  faintest  indication  of  an  idea  where  hope  has  a 
place. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  the  descri]  tion  of  this  picture,  as  it 
illustrates  what  is  done  in  photography  in  even  the  highest  walks  of 
landscape  art.  'J  hat  is  where  the  imaginative  faculty  has  a  place  adding 
countless  charms  to  every  incident  to  be  found  in  the  picture.  But 
though  sometimes  triumphing  in  this  department  of  art,  as  in  the 
picture  now  before  us,  it  is  here  where  the  chief  deficiency  of  photography 
as  a  fine  art  is  found.  Here  the  want  of  the  power  to  exclude,  to 
modify,  to  combine  is  chiefly  felt  by  the  photographer.  The  imagination 
will  refuse  to  work  in  the  presence  of  ideas  at  variance  with  one  another, 
and  it  demands  an  arrangement  of  objects  depending  on  the  feelings  of 
the  mind  ;  and  also,  though  among  photographs  we  may  sometimes  find 
perfect  specimens  of  imaginative  art,  yet  it  is  of  that  kind  that  appeals 
more  to  the  intellect  than  to  the  tenderer  feelings  of  the  human  mind. 
The  relations  of  man  and  nature  are  seldom  to  be  found  indicated  in  the 
works  of  the  photographer.  Not  so  in  that  of  the  painter  of  imaginative 
power  ;  and  not  only  this,  but  nature  is  sometimes  made  to  speak  toman 
of  the  highest  themes,  lifting  us  above  the  thoughts  immediately  con¬ 
nected  with  the  agencies  by  which  our  mind  is  worked  upon. 

I  will  illustrate  this  by  a  reference  to  a  few  of  the  works  of  Turner. 
There  is  scarcely  any  branch  of  landscape  subject  that  has  not  been 
illustrated  through  his  pencil,  from  the  humblest  to  the  most  exalted, 
whether  of  Nature  by  herself  alone,  or  in  combination  with  the 
thought  of  man  ;  and  he  even  takes  us  apart  from  the  visible  nature 
by  which  he  speaks  and  illustrates  the  relations  of  man  and  his 
Maker.  The  works  of  which  I  am  now  to  speak  are  Turner’s  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  temples  of  the  heathen  -world.  I  only  know  of  six 
pictures  of  his  where  the  temple  has  a  very  prominent  position.  In  the 
two  first  of  these  I  will  mention,  viz. — the  Temple  of  the  Sybil,  Tivoli,  from 
the  illustrations  of  Rogers’s  “Italy,”  and  the  Athens,  with  the  Temple  of 
Minerva,  of  the  Byron  illustrations — the  temples,  though  prominent,  are 
not  the  principal  subjects  of  the  pictures.  In  the  first  the  temple  is 
entirely  thrown  into  shade,  thereby  letting  the  eye  rest  on  the  beautiful 
fall  of  water — the  cascade  of  Tivoli — immediately  to  the  left  of  it.  That 
sadness  ruled  in  the  mind  of  the  artist  as  he  drew  this  temple  is  chiefly 
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indicated  to  me  by  the  fact  of  his,  as  it  were,  slighting  the  beauties  o1 
the  architecture  of  the  temple  for  those  of  the  waterfall — the  only 
instance  I  know  of,  in  the  many  illustrations  of  this  subject,  where  the 
architectural  beauties  of  this  splendid  fragment  did  not  hold  the  first 
place,  and  where  the  eye  is  not  made  to  rest  on  it  in  sunshine  and  in 
brightness.  In  the  Athens  it  is  a  scene  of  war  and  bloodshed:  the  great 
Temple  of  Minerva  also  plays  a  secondary  part.  But  the  sun  setting 
behind  it,  leaving  its  fagade  in  blackness  and  showing  off  the  ragged 
edges  of  the  mouldering  walls,  speaks  to  us  in  sadness.  There  is 
another  temple  shown  in  the  illustrations  of  Byron  :  it  is  the  Temple  of 
Minerva,  Cape  Colonna.  Here,  as  in  the  other  pictures  I  have  to  speak 
of,  the  temple  is  the  principal  object ;  and  the  feelings  of  Turner  in  regard 
to  heathendom  are  now  to  be  more  clearly  seen.  If  is  late  evening,  or 
rather  early  night.  The  few  r’emaining  columns  of  the  temple,  by  the  aid 
of  cloud-reflected  light  against  the  dusky  sky,  come  out  in  the  beauty  that 
still  remains  of  all  their  ancient  grandeur.  The  moon  shines  fitfully 
through  black  masses  of  cloud  gathering  in  threatening  storm.  The 
sea,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  picture,  is  dark,  with  occasional  bright 
moonlight  illuminations,  revealing  indications  surely  foretelling  a  coming 
tempest ;  and  from  among  the  columns,  up  from  the  sea,  is  seen  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  gesticulating  in  a  cry  of  warning  to  three  men  in  the  foreground 
quietly  smoking  in  peaceful  contemplation.  It  is  peace  with  them, 
evidently  unconscious  of  the  scene;  it  is  peace  with  the  great  old  stones; 
but  it  is  not  peace  with  the  artist  in  the  imaginings  of  his  heart. 

I  pass  over  the  temples  of  Paestum — an  illustration  of  Bogers’s 
“Italy” — with  only  mentioning  that  they  are  given  with  an  accompani¬ 
ment  of  thunderstorm  of  great  grandeur,  and  come  again  to  the  Temple  of 
Minerva,  Cape  Colonna — this  time  the  design  you  all  know  so  well  from 
the  engraving  issued  by  the  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Fine 
Arts  in  Scotland.  Here  the  temple  is  involved  in  a  scene  of  wrath.  The 
thunderstorm — the  one  we  may  suppose  we  saw  brewing  out  to  sea  in 
the  former  illustration — after  showing  its  power  in  the  wreck  of  a  luck¬ 
less  barque,  seen  on  the  rocks  a  little  to  the  left,  is  passing  off  to  the 
right.  The  pillars,  illuminated  by  the  lightning’s  flash,  again  come 
out  finely  against  the  darkened  sky.  In  the  foreground  are  the 
fragments  of  a  broken  frieze,  with  carvings  of  the  myths  of  superstition ; 
and  with  it  are  grouped  in  hideous  contrast  two  ugly  wolves,  deeply 
baying  in  terror  to  the  moon,  which  the  passing  storm  has  just  revealed. 
How  quickly  the  eye  follows  the  indication  so  slightly  given  by  the 
upturning  of  the  gaze  of  those  creatures  of  desolation,  and  rests  in 
quiet  contemplation  on  the  moon  and  the  calm  around  it,  drawing  the 
mind  from  thoughts  of  earth,  its.  glory,  vanity,  and  sorrow  to  God  and 
heaven  !  I  think  no  one  can  contemplate  this  picture  and  imagine  that 
all  that  the  artist  intended  was  to  render  the  beauties  of  nature,  as 
displayed  in  a  scene  of  storm  on  frowning  promontory,  capped  with  the 
picturesque  remains  of  human  grandeur  of  times  long  past.  To  me  it 
speaks  of  some  points  of  the  highest  faith  of  man  ;  of  God’s  wrath  at 
the  works  of  heathendom;  of  man’s  pride  and  folly;  of  the  desolation 
which  surely  comes  at  last  on  all  that  only  rests  upon  his  vain  imagi¬ 
nings,  and  in  continuation  of  the  train  of  thought  to  God  and  His 
eternity. 

AVe  have  the  same  train  of  thought  carried  out  with  even  greater 
power  in  the  last  of  the  set  of  Turner’s  pictures  I  have  referred  to.  It 
is  his  drawing  of  Stonehenge,  the  supposed  temple  of  the  Druids,  an 
engraving  of  which  I  have  brought  with  me.  The  variations  here,  in 
the  treatment  of  a  subject  so  similar  in  thought  to  the  Cape  Colonna 
picture,  are  worthy  of  particular  notice.  Besides  the  ideas  of  heathen¬ 
dom  connected  with  the  religion  of  the  Druids,  we  have  also  those 
of  cruelty  exercised  in  their  most  solemn  rites,  human  sacrifice — 
an  idea  the  most  abhorrent  to  the  Christian  heart.  In  this  repre¬ 
sentation,  then,  of  the  Druid  temple,  our  feelings  in  regard  to 
God’s  utmost  wrath  at  such  unholy  rites  are  expressed  in  a  thunder¬ 
storm  of  appalling  grandeur.  All  the  heavens  seem  alive  with  electric 
power,  and  the  earth  is  a  scene  of  devastation.  Man  and  beast  are 
both  laid  low  in  death — the  shepherd  as  well  as  so  many  of  his  poor 
helpless  flock.  Now,  in  carrying  out  the  thought  of  the  picture,  the 
dead  shepherd  is  of  particular  importance.  First:  The  shepherd  may 
be  taken  as  the  emblem  of  the  Druid  priest,  whose  duty  should  have 
been  to  guard  his  people  from  all  unrighteousness ;  but  having,  on  the 
contrary,  urged  thereto,  vengeance  has  surely  come  upon  him.  And 
Second,  and  quite  distinct  from  the  other  idea :  The  dead  shepherd  has 
been  introduced  as  pointing  to  the  key-note  of  the  composition,  that  is, 
heathen  human  sacrifice.  To  show  that  this  rests  on  more  than  supposi¬ 
tion,  I  would  point  out  that  the  eye,  whatever  part  of  the  picture  it  may 
first  rest  on,  is  gradually  drawn  into  the  centre  of  the  Druid  circle,  and 
to  a  particular  spot  ;  and  this  is  the  very  place  where  popular  tradition 
places  the  sacrificial  altar.  Of  the  other  objects,  the  lifeless  shepherd 
exercises  the  chief  subordinate  attraction;  but  the  eye  does  not  rest  on 
him,  but  is  carried  swiftly  by  the  lines  of  composition  to  the  spot  just 
pointed  out,  catching  at  the  same  time  the  line  of  the  descending 
thunderbolt— the  mind  being  thus  forced  to  take  in  the  meaning  of  the 
scene. 

I  have  now  gone  over  all  the  principal  points  which  have  struck  me 
in  the  comparison  of  Photography  and  Painting,  in  relation  to  the  powers 
that  each  possesses  of  conveying  to  the  mind  thoughts  suggested  by 
external  nature.  How  imperfectly  I  have  accomplished  my  under¬ 
taking  I  feel  myself  perhaps  as  much  as  any  who  now  have  listened  to  me. 


OAT  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TRANS¬ 
PARENCIES  ON  GLASS  COMPARED  WITH  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC  PAPER  PRINTS  ;  AND  ON  A  PORTABLE 
ARRANGEMENT  FOR  EXHIBITING  THOSE  OF 
MODERATE  SIZE.* 

By  Robert  H.  Bow,  Civil  Engineer,  Edinburgh. 

The  remarks  which  I  am  about  to  offer  on  the  relative  merits  of  paper 
and  glass  prints  must  not  be  taken  as  an  attempt  really  to  treat  of  such 
an  important  question,  but  merely  as  introductory  to  laying  before  the 
Society  the  very  simple  stand  I  have  constructed  for  exhibiting  small 
transparencies,  such  as  magic  lantern  slides,  by  the  ordinary°day  or 
artificial  lights  of  a  room. 

The  ordinary  paper  prints  possess  unrivalled  advantages  on  the  points 
of  portability  and  safety  of  transmission  ;  but  for  pictures  of  small  dimen¬ 
sions,  at  least,  their  advantages  appear  to  me  to  end  here.  Their 
liability  to  fade  completely  destroys  their  character  as  records ;  for, 
though  some  may  endure  under  circumstances  which  prove  fatal  to  others,’ 
this  does  not  prove  the  perfect  stability  of  any.  And  even  if  a  considerable 
percentage  of  prints  were  really  permanent,  the  doubt  that  must  attach  to 
all,  since  we  cannot  distinguish  between  the  worthy  and  the  unworthy, 
does  away  with  their  value  as  an  assured  means  of  retaining  the  sem¬ 
blances  of  what  we  now  cherish  and  possess,  but  which  a  few  years  may 
deprive  us  of.  The  estimation  in  which  we  hold  the  portrait  of  a  dear 
friend  is  very  much  bound  up  in  the  idea  that,  at  some  future  day,  when 
“the  place  that  knows  him  now  may  know  him  no  more,”  that  portrait 
will  become  a  hundred-fold  more  valued  by  us.  AYhen  we  contemplate, 
then,  the  portraits  of  our  early  or  later  friends,  or,  it  may  be,  the  pic¬ 
tures  of  our  childhood’s  home,  or  of  scenes  endeared  to  us  from  pleasim' 
passages  in  our  life’s  experience,  how  exceedingly  unsatisfactory  to  think 
that,  when  these  relics  have  become  very  precious  to  our  hearts  and  irre¬ 
placeable,  then  their  fatal  instability  may  be  made  manifest,  and  we 
must  submit  to  see  the  valued  images  pass  away  but  a  little  later  than  the 
visions  they  professed  to  stereotype!  We  should,  then,  as  men  with 
hearts  to  cherish  and  take  pleasure  in  memories  of  what  will  one  day  be 
the  past,  feel  very  thankful  that  photography  lends  its  aid  thereto  in  a 
more  trustworthy  form  than  in  that  of  paper  prints.  I  believe  that  the 
silver  image  impressed  upon  the  glass,  whether  a  negative  or  transparency, 
is,  if  properly  protected,  what  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  term  may 
be  called  imperishable ;  and  it  is  to  these  forms  of  the  photograph  that 
we  should  alone  trust  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  picture  in  all  ordinary 
cases — that  is,  where  carbon  printing  is  unavailable. 

The  negative,  when  retained,  is  but  a  single  anchor  on  which  to  depend, 
and  one  which  is  very  liable  to  destruction  in  the  process  of  producing 
paper  prints.  But  even  this  one  means  of  security  is  often  neglected ; 
indeed  I  believe  that  in  many  large  establishments  it  is  the  custom  to 
destroy  the  negatives  of  ordinary  portraits  after  a  certain  number  of  years, 
and  even  if  not  so  destroyed,  they  are  left  in  the  hands  of  the  photo¬ 
graphers.  And  are  photographers  less  subject  to  the  accidents  of  life  than 
other  men  ?  After  an  interval  of  years,  when  we  seek  our  negative,  the 
chances  are  that  the  photographer  and  his  collection  will  have  vanished 
no  one  knows  whither. 

To  all,  then,  that  value  a  photograph,  for  reasons  I  have  indicated,  I  would 
with  some  earnestness  give  the  advice  to  secure  the  negative  if  possible — 
at  any  rate  to  insist  upon  having  two  or  more  sharp  transparencies  on 
glass  printed  from  it ;  and,  as  the  safest  course,  to  look  upon  all  paper 
prints  as  of  a  perishable  character.  This  will  prevent  sad  disappoint¬ 
ments  ;  and  should  any  of  the  prints  prove  of  a  permanent  character  after 
all,  there  will  still  be  nothing  to  regret  in  the  precaution.  The  object 
here  held  in  view  is  that,  should  the  negative  be  destroyed  or  lost  sight  of, 
a  new  one  may  be  reproduced  from  a  transparency;  or  it  would  be  better 
still  if  a  large  number  of  transparencies  were  produced  in  the  first 
instance. 

And  now  let  us  sny  a  few  words  upon  some  of  the  other  advantages, 
besides  the  prime  one  of  permanency,  possessed  by  transparencies  over 
paper  prints. 

In  the  second  place  they  are  of  much  more  rapid  and  simple  production. 
The  whole  of  a  dull  winter  day  will  sometimes  scarcely  suffice  (when  the 
new  application  of  fuming  with  ammonia  is  omitted)  to  give  one  good 
print  on  paper,  whereas,  on  glass,  we  can  produce  the  copies  in  a  few 
minutes  at  most,  either  by  day  or  common  artificial  lights;  aud  for  this 
purpose  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  negative  should  be  varnished  or 
even  dried,  so  that  several  prints  could  be  obtained  and  finished  within 
half-an-hour  of  the  sitting — if  a  portrait. 

3rd.  AYhen  the  camera  is  employed  for  copying  no  injury  can  be  done 
to  the  negative,  and  we  may  make  the  print  of  the  most  suitable  size — 
whether  that  be  larger  or  smaller  than  the  negative  ;  and  this  affords  great 
facilities  for  taking  portraits  free  from  distortion,  the  negative  being  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  camera  placed  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  sitter. 
If  a  short  focus  lens,  as  required  for  rapid  working,  be  employed,  the 
result,  from  its  smallness,  will  be  useless  for  paper  printing  ;  but  with  the 
enlarging  camera  excellent  transparencies  may  be  at  once  produced  of 
the  most  suitable  dimensions. 

4th.  The  transparent  prints  serve  the  double  purpose  of  being  suitable 
either  for  direct  inspection,  by  means  of  such  an  instrument  as  I  am 
about  to  describe,  or  for  lantern  slides,  which  so  much  enhances  the 

*  Read  at  a  meetiDg  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  February  4th,  1863. 
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value  of  photographic  views  taken  in  distant  lands  or  of  other  interesting 
subjects  not  of  ready  access  to  the  many. 

5th.  Transparent  prints  may  be  made  of  extreme  sharpness,  so  as  to 
stand  the  test  of  a  high  magnifying  power,  thus  giving  valuable  and 
beautiful  details  but  dimly  indicated  in  a  paper  print. 

6th.  A  negative  that  is  far  too  weak  for  paper-printing  purposes  is  very 
suitable  for  producing  excellent  transparencies,  and  yet  good  transparen¬ 
cies  can  also  be  obtained  from  dense  negatives ;  so  that  the  character  of 
the  negative  that  can  be  made  use  of  is  much  less  restricted  than  for 
ordinary  work. 

To  sum  up  the  advantages,  we  may  say  that  such  transparencies  will 
assuredly  baud  down  to  posterity  a  gift  of  incalculable  value,  in  faithful 
transcripts  of  our  best  productions  in  civil,  military,  and  naval  architec¬ 
ture  and  engineering ;  in  trustworthy  portraits  of  our  men  of  learning, 
genius,  and  renown ;  and  in  accurate  records  of  everything  that  can 
assist  the  future  historian  in  judging  aright  of  our  tastes  and  progress  in 
art,  of  our  material  civilisation,  and  even  of  our  manners  and  modes 
of  life.  Such  transparent  records  might  indeed  be  transmitted  in  a 
direct  manner  to  future  ages  by  the  time-honoured  mode  of  burial  in 
foundation  stones. 

Further:  these  transparencies  need  not  be  more  expensive  than  corres¬ 
ponding  paper  prints,  since  they  represent  all  that  could  be  shown  on  a 
sheet  of  paper  of  much  greater  dimensions.  And  when  we  add  to  their 
other  merits  that  they  may  be  inspected  with  pleasure  by  the  individual 
in  an  instrument  that  may  become  a  fashionable  adjunct  to  the  drawing- 
room  table — or  exhibited  to  the  assembly  by  the  lantern,  to  serve  as  most 
perfect  illustrations  to  the  travelled  lecturer — we  think  we  have  given 
ample  reasons  for  our  decided  preference  for  this  class  of  photographic 
productions  over  all  others. 

Description  of  the  Instrument  for  Exhibiting  Small  Photographic  Transpa¬ 
rencies  on  Glass. 

One  drawback  to  transparencies  that  I  conceive  has  hitherto  stood  in  the 
way  of  their  more  extensive  production,  and  explains  why  they  are  not 
more  popular,  is  the  difficulty  of  exhibiting  them  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
except  by  the  lantern,  which,  though  of  extreme  value,  is  a  mode  that 
restricts  their  use  to  rare  and  special  occasions. 

Their  appearance  is  very  unsatisfactory  if  simply  looked  through 
without  any  appropriate  arrangement.  If,  as  is  frequently  done,  the  glass 
be  obscured  by  congealed  fatty  matter,  this  precludes  their  employment 
for  the  lantern,  and  their  effect  even  as  simple  transparencies  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  what  could  be  desired.  If  exhibited  with  ground-glass  behind 
them,  the  effect  is  marred  by  the  appearance  of  the  graining  of  the  glass. 
If  with  opal  glass,  the  amount  of  light  required  is  very  great :  a  northern 
window  would  be  too  dull,  and  a  gaslight  would  need  to  be  brought  incon¬ 
veniently  near  to  the  plates.  In  addition  we  have,  as  usually  employed, 
the  clearness  marred  by  reflected  light. 

The  principle  of  the  simple  instrument 
before  you  is  as  follows  : — Assuming  that 
ground-glass  is  the  brightest  and  best  back¬ 
ground  were  it  not  for  the  appearance  of 
graining,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  the  minute 
beauties  of  most  transparencies  will  be  lost 
if  not  magnified,  we  attain  both  objects  of 
doing  away  with  the  appearance  of  graining 
and  magnifying  the  picture  by  the  following 
arrangement: — -A  meniscus  lens  is  mounted 
in  front  of  the  transparency  at  a  distance 
about  equal  to  its  focal  length,  and  with  the 
convex  surface  towards  the  picture.  When 
the  picture  is  of  the  ordinary  lantern  size  — 
viz.,  three  and  a  quarter  or  three  and  a-half 
inches  square — the  focus  may  be  about  three 
and  a-half  or  four  inches. 

The  diameter  of  the  lens  should  be  not 
less  than  one  and  a-half  inches.  Then,  at  a 
certain  distance  behind  the  transparency,  is 
placed  a  sheet  of  ground-glass.  If  this  were 
situated  immediately  behind  the  picture  its 
grain  would  be  highly  magnified ;  but,  by 
moving  it  farther  and  farther  off,  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  graining  becomes  gradually  blended 
into  a  uniform  and  pleasant  sheet  of  illumina¬ 
tion,  in  consequence  of  being  thrown  very 
much  out  of  focus  of  the  comparatively  power¬ 
ful  lens.  It  will  generally  be  found  sufficient 
to  place  (he  ground-glass  at  a  distance  behind 
the  picture  equal  to  the  focus  of  the  lens; 
and,  of ,  course,  the  farther  it  is  removed 
S  Lantern  Slide,  or  Guide  A1' backwards  its  dimensions  will  require  to  be 
G  Plate  of  Ground  Glass.  correspondingly  increased.  At  the  above 

II  Lens.  distance  its  size  will  be  sufficient,  if  made 

double  that  of  the  transparency  in  height  and  in  width. 

It  is  advantageous  to  box  in  the  space  between  the  lens  and  the  trans¬ 
parency,  which  prevents  the  bad  effects  of  reflected  light;  but  it  is  as 
well  to  leave  as  open  as  may  be  the  space  behind, the  transparency.  The 
instrument  before  us  shows  a  simple  method  of  supporting  the  ground- 


glass  on  moveable  shelves.  The  lens  produces  least  distortion  of  the 
margins,  and  brings  the  whole  picture  more  uniformly  into  focus,  if  a 
meniscus,  the  concave  side  being  towards  the  eye;  but  a  piano-convex, 
or  even  a  crossed  lens,  may  be  employed  without  very  bad  effects,  the 
flat  or  least  convex  side  being  iflaccd  outw'ards.  As  a  general  rule  for  tl,o 
diameter  of  the  lens,  we  may  state  that,  in  order  to  get  a  circle  of  obser¬ 
vation  equal  in  diameter  to  the  focal  length,  the  centre  of  the  eye  ball 
must  be  at  a  less  distance  from  the  lens  than  the  lens’s  diameter;  for  a 
larger  circle  the  eye  must,  of  course,  be  still  nearer.  Hence  the  necessity 
for  the  lens  having  its  diameter  not  too  contracted ;  on  the  other  hand, 
its  thickness  will  be  an  objection  if  chosen  of  an  unduly  large  $i:  . 

The  supporting  pedestal  is  constructed  of  two  tubes,  one  passing  within 
the  other ;  and  I  would  call  attention  to  the  collar  at  the  head  of  the  larger 
tube,  suggested  to  me  by  Mr.  Reid,  of  the  South  Bridge.  It  is  not  new, 
but  strikes  me  as  possessing  much  merit.  From  being  slightly  coned,  and 
screwed  on  to  the  split  and  coned  end  of  the  larger  tube,  the  force  with 
which  the  one  tube  clips  the  other,  or  the  amount  of  the  friction  resisting 
the  sliding  of  the  smaller  with  the  larger,  can  be  increased  to  the  desired 
degree  by  simply  screwing  the  collar  further  on. 

The  instrument  before  us  is  of  the  simplest  description,  being  for  one 
picture  only,  and  that  to  be  viewed  by  one  eye.  But  the  same  general 
principle  of  illuminating  by  ground-glass  out  of  focus  may  be  applied  to 
more  complete  arrangements,  such  as  would  show  stereoscopic  pairs,  and 
also  for  viewing  one  picture  with  both  eyes. 


MR.  SAMUEL  HIGHLEY’S  SCIENTIFIC  ENTERTAIN¬ 
MENT. 

Lectures  are  never  heard  of  now-a-days.  They  have  all  been  converted 
into  entertainments  ;  and  we  are  not  sorry  for  the  change.  Lectures  ! — 
ugh! — the  very  name  begets  a  shudder.  Can  we  forget  the  ominous 
frown  with  which  our  schoolmaster  threatened  to  read  us  a  lecture  ?  Do 
we  not  remember  the  dry  old  lectures  taken,  like  daily  medicine,  with  a 
wry  face,  in  the  days  of  our  college  life  ?  Or  have  we  forgotten  the 
“  governor’s  ”  angry  lecture  concerning  sundry  “goings  on’’  thereof? 
Or  last,  not  by  any  means  least,  when  as  men — and  married  men — we 
bade  adieu  to  lectures,  as  we  fondly  hoped,  for  ever,  can  we  forget  how 
they  startled  us  by  re-appearing  in  the  nights,  under  the  guise  of  curtain- 
lectures  ?  These  were  our  thoughts  when  on  the  way  to  v  isit  Mr.  High- 
ley’s  “  novel  entertainment,”  which  our  programme  informed  us  was  to 
illustrate  all  the  ’ogicals,  ’omicals,  ’apliicals,  ’ologies,  and  ’graphics,  to  sav 
nothing  of  physics,  architecture,  and  painting,  and  which  we  most 
devoutly  hoped  might  not  after  all  turn  out  to  be  simply  an  interminable 
scientific  lecture,  full  of  hard  Latin  names  and  dry  uninteresting  details. 

Reaching  the  snug  and  comfortable  little  hall  of  the  Burlington  Gallery 
(191,  Piccadilly)  we  soon  found  our  hopes  realised  by  speediiy  becoming 
deeply  interested  in,  and  greatly  amused  by,  a  very  fine  collection  of 
photographs,  which  were  projected  upon  a  large  screen  by  means  of  an 
achromatic  oxyhydrogen  apparatus,  in  a  manner  we  have  never  seen 
equalled.  We  were  never  more  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  great  and 
increasing  value  of  our  art  than  we  were  during  the  pleasant  hour  or  two 
we  passed  with  Mr.  Highley.  In  every  branch  of  art  and  science  its  great 
educational  value  was  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  exhibition  of  specimens 
full  of  beauty  and  interest,  produced  by  some  of  the  best  artists  of  the  day. 
Such  of  the  specimens  as  were  illustrative  of  geology,  topography,  and  bio¬ 
graphy,  and  had  been  photographed  direct  from  nature,  stood  strongly  out 
in  contrast  with  such  other  specimens  as  had  been  taken  from  flat  surfaces. 
While  the  latter — although  good  in  themselves — vrere  comparatively  feeble 
in  effect,  the  former  sprung  forth  from  the  screen  full  of  the  vitality  of 
living  nature: — depth,  space,  roundness  and  relief,  air,  light,  and  motion — 
all  seemed  to  exist  in  actual  reality  as  they  burst  upon  us,  calling  forth 
murmuring  expressions  of  astonishment  and  delight  from  every  member 
of  the  audience.  Some  one  or  two  of  the  photographs,  produced  by 
Mr.  England,  however,  were  somewhat  injured  by  the  coarse  crapy 
texture  of  the  film  on  which  the  pictures  were  taken,  which  in  the 
magnified  image  tended  to  injure  rather  the  force  and  vigour  of  the 
general  effect.  Astronomy  was  represented  by  a  beautifully  perfect 
image  of  the  moon  in  full.  Among  the  many  fine  geological  subjects 
were  some  glorious  views  of  the  Niagara  Falls  and  the  Ice  Cavern  in 
the  White  Mountains,  U.S. ,  from  the  negatives  of  Mr.  England.  Groups 
of  Japanese  Fruit  and  Cocoa  Palms,  from  the  negatives  of  Messrs. 
Negretti  and  Zambra,  were  magnificent  specimens;  and  the  solitary 
ethnological  specimen  was  peculiarly  interesting.  A  portrait  of  the 
Princess  Alexandra,  enlarged  to  about  four  times  the  size  of  life,  beamed 
down  upon  us  with  an  effect  far  more  complimentary  to  the  fair  original 
than  that  of  any  small  ordinary  photograph  rve  have  yet  seen.  The  fine 
eyes  beamed  with  an  aspect  of  quiet,  sunny  cheerfulness  and  bright  in¬ 
telligence,  and  the  corners  of  the  lips  seemed  to  quiver  with  the  restrained 
force  of  some  merry  thought.  For  those  qualities  which  make  a  portrait 
valuable  and  attractive,  we  are  sure  our  future  Queen  will  have  no  por¬ 
trait  to  surpass  this  gigantic  image.  It  has  haunted  our  memory  ever 
since  we  saw  it.  Kaulbach’s  famous  illustrations  to  Goethe’s  Pieynard  the 
Fox  gained  vastly  by  the  enlargement,  and  were  agreeably  described  by 
Mr.  Highley.  The  sly  humour  and  satire  embodied  in  these  far-famed 
plates  created  no  little  merriment;  but  the  “  cross  hatching,”  peculiar 
to  wood  engraving,  in  the  Bible  Pictures  of  Schnorr  became  lather  too 
prominent  when  thus  increased.  This  is  a  defect,  inherent  in  th:s  class 
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of  subject,  which,  we  are  informed,  may  be  modified  by  the  introduction 
of  colour. 

The  second  part  of  the  entertainment,  called  “  The  Science  of  the  Shore 
and  Wonders  of  the  Deep,”  although  not  so  interesting  to  the  non-scien- 
tific  portions  of  the  audience,  was  full  of  the  fairy  tales  of  science  ;  and 
the  illustrations  awoke  a  sense  of  wondering  awe  in  the  mind,  well  cal¬ 
culated  to  lift  our  thoughts  “through  nature  up  to  nature’s  God.”  The 
photograph  of  a  flea  awoke  shuddering  thoughts,  which  changed  to  a 
sense  of  grim  content,  when  we  were  introduced  to  the  flea’s  parasite, 
although  the  latter  avenger  of  blood  was  in  himself  anything  but  an  agree¬ 
able  looking  personage.  Still  it  is  some  satisfaction  to  know  that  — 

“Those  little  fleas  that  do  us  tease, 

Have  other  fleas  to  bite  ’em  ; 

And  these  again,  have  other  fleas, 

And  so  ad  infinitum." 

We  wish  Mr.  Highley  all  the  success  he  has  done  so  much  to  deserve. 

*** 


HUttiugs  of  Sonetbs. 


NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Association  took  place  at  Myddleton  Hall, 
Islington,  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  18th  ult.  George  Dawson,  Esq., 
M.A.,  Vice-President,  occupied  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  ballotted  for,  and  duly  elected  members 
of  the  Association: — Messrs.  Parsons,  Smith,  James  How,  and  Thomas 
Hurton. 

Some  specimens  of  the  so-called  spirit-pliotograplis  were  exhibited,  and 
elicited  a  few  remarks,  which,  however,  did  not  differ  in  substance  from 
the  papers  and  correspondence  which  have  already  appeared  in  our  pages. 

Mr.  Hill  directed  attention  to  a  device  which  a  friend  had  resorted  to 
on  the  occasion  of  breaking  his  focussing  glass.  Concluding  that  the 
image  would  come  to  a  focus,  whether  the  glass  were  ground  or  not,  he 
substituted  an  ordinary  piece  of  patent  plate,  and  on  applying  his  focus¬ 
sing  eye-piece  found  that  he  was  able  to  make  the  necessary  adjustment 
with  the  most  perfect  accuracy. 

Mr.  Simpson  said  that  Professor  Emerson  had  used  that  method  of  focus¬ 
sing  for  some  time,  and  obtained  better  results  than  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Mr.  Martin  added  that  a  modification  of  the  plan  had  been  in  use  for 
some  years  at  Messrs.  Horne  and  Thornthwaite’s,  where  a  circular  space  of 
about  an  inch  in  diameter  had  been  polished  in  the  centre  of  an  ordinary' 
focussing  glass,  and  an  inverting  eye-piece  of  high  power  used,  by  which 
it  could,  of  course,  be  readily  ascertained  whether  that  portion  of  the 
figure  which  came  over  the  disc  was  in  focus. 

Mr.  Bockett  suggested,  as  efficient  substitutes  for  a  focussing  glass,  an 
iodised  collodion  film,  or  putty  rubbed  over  a  plain  glass. 

The  Chairman  professed  a  preference  for  the  plate  coated  with  collodion 
and  sensitised.  The  materials  were  always  at  hand,  atliomeorin  thefield. 

Mr.  Henry  Squire  showed  a  Coleman  Sellers’  rolling-press,  some  pho¬ 
tographs  taken  with  Shepherd’s  lenses,  and  a  pressure-frame  for  printing 
from  twelve  negatives  at  a  time,  affording  facilities  for  the  removal  of  any 
one  negative  or  proof.  The  frame  itself  being  made  of  malleable  iron  was 
unaffected  by  heat  or  wet.  It  was  stated  to  be  the  invention  of  a  gentle¬ 
man  at  Leeds,  whose  name  Mr.  Squire  could  not  remember. 

Mr.  Shadbolt  exhibited  a  collection  cf  carte-de-visite  portraits  by  various 
artists,  viz.: — Mr.  Wenderotli,  of  Philadelphia;  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Lea¬ 
mington  ;  Mr.  Banister,  of  Carlisle;  Mr.  Bowers,  of  Gloucester;  and  a 
“Liverpool  Amateur.”  The  whole  of  the  pictures  were  examined  with 
great  interest,  and  were  much  admired  by  the  members.  In  reference  to 
those  by  Mr.  Banister,  Mr.  Shadbolt  stated  that  they  were  taken  on  glasses 
possessing  a  curve  of  tuth  of  an  inch  in  the  length  of  a  quarter  plate. 
Glasses  of  this  character  had  been  chosen  by  Mr.  Banister  with  the  double 
object  of  accommodating  himself  to  the  curved  form  of  the  image  yielded 
by  the  lens  by  adjusting  for  the  central  and  marginal  pencils,  and  also  to 
prevent  the  enlargement  of  the  feet  which  was  generally  observable  in 
carte  portraits. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  Mr.  Pioss  had  for  some  time  desired  that 
photographei’s  would  use  curved  glasses  ;  but  he  (Mr.  Dawson)  had  not 
approved  of  it  from  the  first,  knowing  as  he  did  from  experience  how 
averse  photographers  -were  as  a  body  to  take  any  unnecessary  trouble,  and 
it  would  be  seen  that  there  were  many  difficulties  as  to  packing,  printing, 
&c.,  on  curved  glasses,  which  would  militate  against  their  general  adoption, 
although  Mr.  Ross  had  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  with  our  present  know¬ 
ledge  of  optics  this  was  the  only  way  of  overcoming  the  inherent  or  rather 
inseparable  defects  of  the  best  made  lenses. 

A  somewhat  desultory  discussion  then  ensued  on  the  peculiar  features 
of  the  different  cartes  de  visite  shown  by  Mr.  Shadbolt,  after  .which  the 
Chairman  reminded  the  members  that  that  being  the  meeting  just  pre¬ 
ceding  the  annual  meeting,  the  duty  devolved  upon  them  of  nominating 
officers  to  serve  on  the  Committee  during  the  ensuing  year.  The  Secretary 
then  read  the  seventh  rule,  and,  after  some  discussion, 

Mr.  Shadbolt  suggested  that  it  might  be  deferred  until  the  evening  was 
further  advanced,  especially  as  he  saw  a  gentleman  present  to  whom  he 
was  sure  they  would  gladly  give  anaudience.  He  referred  to  Mr.  Ttejlander. 


Mr.  O.  G.  Rejlander  (thus  invited)  came  forward,  and  was  very 
W'armly  received  by  the  members,  to  whom  he  said  that,  although  desiring 
to  make  a  few  remarks  that  evening,  he  had  not  been  able  to  prepare  a 
regular  paper,  but  had  just  jotted  down  a  few  disjointed  sentences,  which 
might  serve  as  suggestions  for  further  discussion.  He  had  brought  with 
him  a  few  photographic  studies,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  some  of  the 
points  to  which  he  should  refer.  It  had  been  said  by  artists  that  it  was 
impossible  by  photography  to  illustrate  the  transient  expression  of  the 
human  face.  He  had  made  some  efforts  in  that  direction,  and  would  ask 
whether  in  the  specimens  then  submitted  for  examination  he  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  or  not.  [The  affirmative  expressions  of  approval  made  by  the 
members  on  seeing  Mr.  Rej lander’s  pictures,  You  Don't  Say  So?  Do  It 
Again,  and  many  others,  bore  witness  to  his  complete  success.]  A  Mr. 
Harvey,  an  artist  in  Scotland,  had  persistently  repeated  statements  such 
as  he  (Mr.  Rejlander)  had  alluded  to,  dwelling  with  peculiar  gusto  on  the 
exaggeration  of  proportion  produced  by  a  lens  if  the  hand  be  extended 
much  in  advance  of  the  body;  but  in  opposition  to  that  he  would  refer 
the  members  to  Raffaele’s  Miraculous  Draught,  in  which  the  extended 
hands  of  Peter  were  represented  one  at  least  twice  as  large  as  the  other, 
and  correctly,  so  too,  as  that  proportion  properly  accorded  with  the  position 
in  which  the  figure  was  represented.  A  photographic  camera  would 
probably  have  done  no  more,  and  he  would  submit  therefore  that  that  was 
no  valid  objection ;  and  yet  that  gentleman  delighted  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Society  of  which  he  was  a  member  to  bring  forward  objections  of  that 
puerile  nature,  seeming  to  feel  towards  photography  as  the  man  who 
followed  Van  Amburgh  about,  in  order  to  be  present  whenever  he  should 
happen  to  be  killed. 

Mr.  Rejlander  then  reverted  to  a  few  useful  contrivances  in  his  method 
of  manipulation,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  a  colander  for  washing 
prints,  whereby  he  avoided  having  that  enormous  weight  of  water  which 
caused  the  tearing  of  so  many  prints.  In  printing,  too,  he  had  found  it 
useful  to  tear  off  a  slip  of  the  sensitised  paper,  and  pin  it  to  the  outside 
of  the  pressure-frame,  when,  by  marking  the  rate  at  which  it  darkened,  an 
approximate  opinion  might  be  formed  as  to  the  rate  at  which  the  printing 
was  proceeding,  without  the  trouble  of  undoing  the  pressure-frame.  Mr. 
Rejlander  referred  to  and  illustrated  one  or  two  further  peculiarities  of 
manipulation,  and  while  doing  so  continued  to  hand  round  a  large  collec¬ 
tion  of  photographs,  making  appropriate  and  explanatory  remarks  on 
each  of  them;  He  concluded  by  saying  that  painters,  by  availing  them¬ 
selves  of  the  facilities  placed  within  their  reach  by  photography,  might 
see  as  much  in  the  way  of  studies  in  the  course  of  one  life  as  could  for¬ 
merly  be  seen  in  the  course  of  three  lives  ;  and  by-and-by,  when  it  was 
“  the  thing”  among  artists  to  use  photography,  he  thought  there  would  be 
a  race  among  them  to  obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  assistance  from  that 
useful  and  really  beautiful  art,  and  he  who  failed  to  avail  himself  of  it 
would  be  left  behind. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Rejlander  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

Mi-.  Rejlander,  in  thanking  the  members  for  the  patience  with  -which 
they  had  listened  to  his  somewhat  disjointed  remarks,  said  he  had  not 
come  forward  from  any  feeling  of  self-laudation,  but  merely  to  show  the 
capabilities  of  the  art  to  which  they  were  all  devoted.  That  he  thought 
would  ere  long  be  propei-ly  understood  by  painters,  and  then  artists  and 
photographers  would  -work  hand  in  hand. 

The  next  meeting  having  been  announced  for  the  18th  March,  the 
proceedings  terminated. 

GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

A  Soiree,  Exhibition,  and  Conversazione  organised  by  this  Association 
took  place  on  Thursday  evening,  the  19th  ult.,  at  the  Merchants’ 
Hall,  Glasgow,  which  was  completely  filled.  As  might  be  anticipated,  the 
hall  itself  was  a  scene  of  beauty — from  its  elegant  company,  its  embellish¬ 
ments,  and  from  the  magnificent  display  of  choice  specimens  of  photo¬ 
graphic  art  which  adorned  the  walls.  Conspicuous  amongst  the  artistic 
contributions  were  the  pictures  of  Messrs.  Macnab,  Stuart,  Kibble, 
Douglas,  Bowman,  White,  and  Alexander.  Yet,  where  all  were  so  excel¬ 
lent,  it  is  almost  invidious  to  point  to  any  particular  specimen  exhibited. 

Professor  Allen  Thomson,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  occupied  the  chair;  and 
near  to  the  Chairman  were  Dr.  Taylor,  Dr.  Penny,  Dr.  Wallace, 
Bailie  Playfair,  C.  Jabez  Hughes,  Esq.  (of  Ryde) ;  Andrew  Mactear,  Esq.  ; 
Laurence  Hill,  Esq.;  John  Stuart,  Esq.;  J.  Jex  Long,  Esq.;  Alex.  Mac¬ 
nab,  Esq.;  J.  Spencer,  jun.,  Esq. ;  and  Edmund  Brace,  Esq.  After  tea, 

The  Chairman  (who  was  received  w-ith  great  applause)  addressed  the 
audience.  He  regretted  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  President  of  the 
Association,  w7ho  otherwise  would  have  occupied  the  chair  that  evening. 
He  (the  Chairman)  also  apologised  for  his  own  inadequacy  to  fill  the 
position,  from  the  slight  acquaintance  he  possessed  of  photography.  He 
continued : — So  full  a  meeting  must  give  all  of  us  the  greatest  satisfaction, 
and  I  hope  you  will  permit  me,  in  the  name  of  the  Association,  to  bid  you 
all  a  hearty  -welcome  to  this  meeting.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  represents  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  age  in  photography.  If  we 
only  consider  that  this  remarkable  art,  within  the  space  of  twenty  years — 
from  a  condition  of  complete  imperfection  or  mere  tentative  trials — has 
arisen  to  a  condition  of  most  remarkable  perfection  and  beauty,  we  must 
give  way  to  expressions  of  delightful  surprise.  There  is  a  combination 
of  science  and  art — of  fine  art  and  of  the  highest  taste — that  secures  for 
photography  approval  wherever  it  goes,  and  makes  it  one  of  the  most  de- 
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lightful  occupations  that  can  be  followed.  I  think  you  might  view  it  in 
various  aspects.  I  take,  first,  that  which  suggests  itself  most  readily  to 
the  mind  and  heart — namely,  its  social  aspect.  Where  is  the  house  you 
enter  now  in  which  you  do  not  find  portraits  of  beloved  friends  and  valued 
scenes — remembrances  of  old  acquaintances  of  all  kinds — in  the  photo¬ 
graphic  art?  Who  is  there  that  has  not  now  either  his  large  book  of 
cartes  de  visite,  or  his  small  and  cherished  collection?  A  friend  of  mine 
gave  me  an  illustration  of  this  the  other  day.  He  said  he  had  met  an 
old  woman,  and  he  asked  her  about  her  children.  “  Where,”  said  he,  “  is 
Maggie  ?  where  is  Betty  ?  and  where  is  Tom  ?  ”  and  so  on.  Well,  he  got 
an  account  of  them  all.  Tom  was  gone  to  Australia  ;  Maggie  was  mar¬ 
ried,  and  gone  to  Canada ;  and  Betty  was  gone  to  New  Zealand.  “  But,” 
said  the  old  woman,  “  here  they  are,  all  in  my  pocket.  I  will  show  you 
their  husbands,  and  Tom’s  wife  and  bairns  ;  and  I  have  got  pictures  of 
the  cottage  which  they  have  just  built,  and  the  place  is  beautiful.”  This 
is  a  simple  picture  of  what  occurs  in  almost  every  family  of  the  present 
day.  I  say  it  is  a  picture  of  the  social  aspect  of  this  art  of  the  most 
agreeable  and  delightful  description.  Another  aspect  in  which  we  may  view 
it  is  in  that  of  the  improvement  of  taste.  No  doubt  this  is  attributable 
to  a  number  of  causes  which  have  lately  operated.  No  doubt  such  great 
collections  as  those  which  have  taken  place — first,  in  the  Exhibition  of 
1851,  and  in  the  later  one — have  contributed  to  that  dissemination  of  a 
cultivated  and  improved  taste  which  is  now  characteristic  of  the  age.  But 
I  am  quite  sure  it  will  be  acknowledged  that  the  art  of  photography  has 
contributed  a  large  share  to  the  possibility  of  this  improvement.  Indeed, 
there  is  perhaps  no  other  single  art  which  has  in  itself  done  so  much  to 
facilitate  and  promote  that  improvement  in  taste  which  is  so  remarkable 
at  the  present  time.  By  its  aid  copies  of  the  best  pictures  of  ancient 
masters — of  statues  of  antiquity — or  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  the 
architecture  of  all  ages  can  be  reproduced  and  brought  before  us  for  a 
comparatively  trifling  sum;  and  be  placed  under  the  eyes  not  merely  of  the 
favoured  few  and  rich,  as  of  old,  but  of  every  workman.  You  will  easily 
apprehend  that  an  improvement  in  taste  must  be  going  on — must  be  pro¬ 
gressing  in  increasing  proportion  every  day,  when  Ave  have  only  to  look 
around  us,  and  cast  our  eyes  as  we  walk  along  the  streets  into  the  shops 
where  such  things  are  sold,  and  see  that  small  copies  of  the  most  beautiful 
Avorks  of  art  are  every  day  being  disseminated  throughout  all  classes  of 
the  population.  And  who  can  doubt  their  having  a  prodigious  effect  in 
improving  and  elevating  the  taste  of  society  in  general !  I  do  not  at 
present  allude  to  the  improvement  of  drawing.  That  may  be  said  to  be 
its  useful  application,  and  that  is  the  third  point  of  vieAV  in  which  I  would 
say  that  we  oavc  so  much  to  photography.  Photographic  portraits  are 
objected  to  by  many,  because  it  is  said  the  expression  is  not  good. 
That  I  hold  rather  to  be  the  fault  of  the  sitter  than  of  plioto- 
raphy  in  general.  It  is  said  by  others,  “Oh!  the  portrait  painter 
will  give  you  a  much  better  thing,”  and  no  doubt  place  a  smile 
Avhere  a  frown  really  existed ;  but,  in  doing  so,  I  hold  that  he  is 
departing  from  nature,  and  that  those  who  sit  frowning  ought  to 
be  photographed  and  painted  in  a  frowning  condition.  Persons  will 
learn,  ere  long,  if  not  to  put  on  a  smile,  at  all  events  to  avoid  froAvning. 

I  believe  that  the  art  of  sitting  is  uoav  growing  to  be  one  almost  as  im¬ 
portant  and  common  as  the  art  of  taking  the  portrait  of  the  sitter.  And 
Avith  reference  to  drawing,  just  compare  the  condition  of  the  portraits 
Avhich  are  now  made  by  means  of  photography— I  allude  to  those  beauti¬ 
ful  fancy  portraits  upon  a  paper  basis — Avith  the  older  miniatures  and  in¬ 
ferior  portraits,  and  consider  also  that  uoav  you  can  have  for  a 
shilling  or  Iavo  shillings  a  perfect  likeness  of  a  valued  friend,  whereas, 
formerly,  miniatures  Avere  generally  ill-drawn,  and  all  the  inferior  por¬ 
traits  had  faults  of  the  most  grievous  description.  Whatever  other 
faults  photography  may  still  possess,  these  faults  of  bad  drawing  cer¬ 
tainly  never  can  belong  to  it.  And  I  hold  that  one  of  the  greatest 
advantages  Avhich  has  accrued  from  the  progress  or  dissemination  of  this 
art  has  been  the  total  abolition  of  bad  drawing  in  portraits ;  for  no  por¬ 
trait  painter  could  venture  uoav,  I  belie\m,  to  produce  a  miniature  or  small 
portrait  or  draAving  to  compare  with  the  beautiful  and  correct  representa¬ 
tions  that  emanate  from  photographic  establishments.  Then,  again,  every 
branch  of  art  receives  assistance  from  photography.  The  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  patterns,  and  the  improvement  of  designs  for  patterns ;  the 
facility  thus  afforded  for  the  reproduction  of  all  those  beautiful  models 
to  which  I  have  referred,  and  from  which  copies  can  be  taken,  and 
thus  placed  at  the  smallest  price  Avithin  the  possession  of  all  those  tvho 
are  engaged  in  the  improvement  of  these  arts  ;  the  copying  of  documents 
for  archaeological  purposes;  the  reproduction  of  old  deeds;  the  most 
faithful  facsimiles  of  all  rare  portraits  and  documents  and  objects  of 
natural  history  or  curiosity; — all  these,  and  many  other  things  of  the 
kind  Avhich  might  be  enumerated,  ai’e  only  a  few  of  the  examples 
Avhich  might  be  adduced  to  show  that  there  is  almost  no  limit  to 
the  advantages  that  may  result  frem  a  more  general  adoption  of  this 
art  in  relation  to  almost  every  branch  of  manufacture  and  daily  life. 
I  will  only  further  refer  to  the  delightful  nature  of  this  art  as  constituting 
a  combination  of  interesting  scientific  facts  and  principles  with  the 
most  refined  views  of  the  fine  arts.  You  Avill  see,  by  the  examples  pro¬ 
duced  this  evening,  how  rapid  has  been  the  progress  in  this  art.  It  is 
difficult  to  limit  the  extent  of  the  progress  that  may  be  made.  The  great 
want  of  the  art  in  the  form  in  Avhich  it  at  present  exists  is  the  doubt  as 
to  the  permanency  of  paper  copies  of  photographs  ;  but  Avithin  the  last 
few  years  a  prodigious  improvement  ha3  taken  place  in  these  from  the 


application  of  improved  scientific  processes  to  photography.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  in  a  short  period  Ave  shall  arrive  at  a  fur  greater  per¬ 
fection  in  this  respect.  It  is  the  desideratum  to  which  scientific  photo¬ 
graphers  ought  to  devote  the  greatest  share  of  their  attention.  Before 
sitting  doAvn,  I  Avill  call  your  attention,  as  proofs  of  what  I  have  said,  to 
the  large  and  exquisite  collection  of  photographs  which  lias  been  placed 
upon  the  walls,  more  especially  to  the  largest  photograph  which,  I  be- 
lieve,  has  ever  yet  been  produced — the  photograph  taken  by  your  Presi¬ 
dent,  Mr.  Kibble — namely,  a  view  of  the  Broomielaw.  I  also  call  your 
attention  to  some  specimens  of  instantaneous  photographs  Avhich  have 
also  proceeded  from  the  same  hand,  and  which  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  examining  Avitli  a  magnifying  glass.  There  is  one  of  a  steamer  which 
is  passing  along  at  a  rate  of  not  less  than  ten  or  twelve  knots  an  hour. 
The  most  minute  examination  of  that  photograph  does  not  show  the 
slightest  motion  or  deviation  of  the  lines  of  the  masts  or  rigging  of  the 
vessel ;  everything  is  as  sharp  and  perfect  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive, 
showing  Iioav  perfectly,  within  the  instantaneous  stroke  of  the  instrument, 
all  the  effects  of  light  have  been  rendered  upon  the  photographic  plate. 
Others,  such  as  the  beautiful  landscapes  of  Annan,  and  those  beautiful 
reproductions  of  the  statues  of  the  Vatican,  and  a  number  of  Italian  and 
other  buildings,  speak  for  themselves.  They  shoAV  that  there  are  almost 
no  limits  to  Avhich  the  perfetion  of  this  art,  as  representing  the  basis  in 
high  art,  is  likely  to  be  restricted.  I  Avould  also  call  your  attention  to  some 
of  the  improvements  or  inventions  in  connection  with  the  instruments 
which  you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  observing.  I  may  mention  that 
Dr.  Taylor  has  kindly  consented  to  exhibit  down  stairs  his  beautiful 
dioramic  views.  There  Avill  also  be  an  exhibition  of  electric  light  and 
Mr.  England’s  beautiful  transparencies.  So  with  these  and  the  other 
things  provided  you  may  anticipate  a  most  interesting,  instructive,  and 
delightful  evening. 

Mr,  Edmund  Beace  (Secretary  of  the  Association)  said  that  in  the 
midst  of  so  many  practical  operators,  Avorthy  representatives  of  the  art, 
it  would  scarcely  become  him  to  say  much  upon  the  practice  of  photo¬ 
graphy;  but  if  lie  might  say  nothing  upon  its  practice,  he  might  offer  a 
few  remarks  upon  its  rise  and  progress,  Avhich  had  doubtless  been  very 
rapid,  probably  unequalled  by  anything  in  modern  times,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  electric  telegraph.  It  Avas  not  long  since  photography 
Avas  entirely  in  the  hands  of  M.  Claudct  and  Mr.  Beard.  They  operated 
in  London ;  and  lie  believed  that  there  Avere  then  no  other  operators  in 
the  kingdom.  It  Avas  a  very  small  picture  that  could  be  got  for  thirty 
shillings  or  two  guineas,  and  even  five  and  ten  guineas  were  paid  for  very 
moderate-sized  pictures.  Now,  in  London  there  were  194  photographic 
establishments;  in  Liverpool,  51;  in  Manchester,  49 ;  in  Glasgow,  38; 
in  Edinburgh,  33;  in  Aberdeen,  15;  and  in  Dundee,  7 — making  a  total  in 
these  tOAvns  of  887  photographic  ateliers.  Supposing  that  ten  persons 
Avere  employed  on  an  average  in  those  places,  there  would  be  nearly  4000 
persons  professionally  connected  Avith  photography.  HoAvever,  he  was  not 
sure  that  that  estimate  of  the  number  of  employes  Avas  correct,  inasmuch 
as  one  house  in  London,  for  instance,  employed  no  fewer  than  90  persons. 
The  numbers  of  photographers  were  taken  from  the  Directories,  and  it 
Avas  therefore  probable  that  at  least  one-third  more  might  be  added 
thereto.  Then,  to  continue  the  contrast,  look  at  the  present  prices. 
Why,  uoav- a- days  they  could  get  themselves  reproduced  on  paper, 
ad  infinitum,  in  excellent  cartes  de  visite,  at  12s.  per  dozen ;  vvhile,  for 
a  feAV  guineas,  they  might  not  only  procure  a  large-sized  picture,  but 
beautifully  coloured  into  the  bargain.  In  point  of  skill  they  had 
very  good  representatives  in  Glasgow.  But  still,  if  they  talked  of 
skill,  he  was  afraid  that  they  all  must  give  place  to  their  American 
brethren ;  for  they  could  not  only  take  the  portrait  of  yourself,  but 
also  of  your  uncle's  ghost,  Avithout  evren  his  ghostly  presence !  He 
believed  it  Avas  only  necessary  to  experience  a  strong  desire  to  see 
some  venerable  old  ancestor,  then  proceed  to  Boston,  where  an  artist 
would  at  once  produce  not  only  a  striking  likeness  of  yourself,  but  with 
your  relative  standing  beside  you  in  spectral  form,  the  faithfulness  of 
whose  representation  Avould  no  doubt  be  facilitated  if  you  had  never  had 
the  good  fortune  to  see  your  friend  in  life.  But  ghosts  Avere  not  con¬ 
fined  to  America,  as  they  not  unfrequently  appeared  in  this  country  also. 
He  had  seen  one  himself  once,  and  a  very  ill-mannered  ghost  he  Avas,  for 
he' came  standing  on  his  head!  But  such  ghosts  were  very  easily  ex¬ 
plained,  as  they  always  arose  from  using  old  plates,  Avhen,  in  develop¬ 
ing  a  second  picture,  the  latent  image  of  the  former  impression 
was  again  brought  out.  But  not  so  Avith  their  American  friends,  who 
used  always  neAV  iflates — nav,  Avould  use  any  plate  their  patrons  might 
furnish ;  and  although  the  operation  had  been  performed  under  the 
eyes  of  some  experienced  photographers,  Avho  had  been  astonished 
at  the  effect,  they  had  been  quite  at  a  loss  to  account  therefor.  In 
further  illustration  of  the  progress  of  photography,  and  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  dimensions  to  which  the  art  had  extended,  he  might  mention 
some  ferv  statistics  Avhich,  he  doubted  not,  Avould  prove  interesting.  He 
found  that  last  year  no  less  than  152,216  ounces  of  silver,  or  nearly  five 
tons,  were  dissolved  into  nitrate  for  photographic  purposes — a  consump¬ 
tion  that  was  almost  enough  to  advance  the  value  of  silver;  but,  fortu¬ 
nately,  it  had  not  had  that  effect  hitherto,  Avhatever  effect  it  might  have 
in  the  future.  That  quantity  of  silver  Avould  make  about  241,005  ounces 
of  nitrate  of  silver.  Then,  supposing  that  on  an  average  each  picture 
took  up  a  grain  of  silver — and  he  thought  that  that  was  a  fair  esti¬ 
mate,  for  although  paper  took  up  considerably  more  the  collodion  took 
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up  infinitely  less ;  for  instance,  a  negative  for  a  carte  cle  visite  would 
not  take  up  a  quarter  of  a  grain — that  would  give  a  total  of  105,441,129 
pictures  from  that  quantity  of  nitrate ;  and  if  those  pictures  were  sold 
on  an  average  at  one  shilling  each,  there  must  have  been  £5,272,064  12s. 
spent  in  photography  in  this  country  during  last  year !  He  found,  also, 
that  somewhere  about  3000  ounces  of  gold  were  used  for  toning  pictures 
during  the  same  period.  They  must  bear  in  mind  that  he  did  not  give 
those  statistics  as  absolute,  but  approximate,  in  order  that  they  might 
form  some  conception  of  the  extent  to  which  the  art  was  practised. 
There  was  one  other  subject  to  which  he  might  draw  their  attention,  and 
he  doubted  not  it  would  equally  astonish  them,  viz.,  what  might  be  saved 
from  waste.  He  doubted  not  the  eminent  chemists  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded  would  bear  him  out  in  saying  there  should  be  no  waste  in  this 
world — at  any  rate  there  should  be  very  little  in  photography  ;  and  if 
care  were  but  taken  in  preserving  all  the  discarded  solutions,  all  the 
superfluous  pieces  of  sensitive  paper — more  especially  the  first  washings 
of  prints  before  toning  and  fixing — it  was  surprising  what  would  be  the 
result.  Why,  he  had  heai'd  it  for  a  fact  that  some  of  the  London  estab¬ 
lishments  received  as  much  as  £200,  £300,  and  even  £400  per  annum  for 
their  waste ;  and  it  was  estimated  by  a  very  excellent  authority  that,  if 
care  were  taken,  fully  20  per  cent,  of  the  whole  silver  used  might  be 
recovered.  Before  leaving  the  subject,  he  must  say  a  word  for  the  pro¬ 
fessional  artists  in  Glasgow,  whose  liberality  and  kindness  to  the 
amateurs  was  beyond  all  praise.  The  amateur  necessarily  had  many 
difficulties  to  contend  with ;  for,  if  engaged  in  business,  his  opportunities 
for  operating  must  necessarily  be  limited — generally  his  spare  time  would 
be  at  night.;  but  then  he  had  no  light ;  consequently,  when  he  could 
spare  daylight,  his  great  object  was  to  take  pictures  rather  than  experi¬ 
ment,  and  it  was  a  great  advantage  to  get  a  solution  of  any  difficulty 
from  the  professional  photographers,  who  were  always  ready  and  glad  to 
assist  him,  setting  aside  all  jealousy,  and  ever  lending  a  willing  hand 
to  a  brother  in  distress.  He  had  then  to  draw  their  attention  to  the 
order  of  proceedings,  and  the  remarkable  productions  displayed  upon  the 
walls.  During  the  interval  that  would  succeed  the  next  performance  of 
the  band,  Dr.  Taylor’s  magnificent  diorama  would  be  exhibited  in  the 
lower  hall,  and  would  display  such  extraordinary  effects  of  light  as  he 
was  sure  but  few  of  them  had  before  witnessed.  They  should  bear  in 
mind  that  those  results  were  produced  upon  simple  photographic  pictures, 
and  the  variations  were  the  result  mainly  of  the  arrangement  of  the  light, 
in  the  skilful  management  of  which  Dr.  Taylor  was  so  pre-eminent.  The 
interval  would  also  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  pictures ; 
and  he  might  notice  amongst  the  views  that  very  large  picture  by  their 
talented  President,  Mr.  Kibble,  which  the  Chairman  had  already  alluded 
to.  The  size  of  the  plate,  he  believed,  was  36  by  44  inches ;  and  it  was  re¬ 
markable  that  although  that  picture  was  taken  some  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago,  no  one 'had  since  had  the  courage  to  attempt  another  such  picture. 
He  believed  he  was  correct  in  saying  that  it  was  the  largest  that  had 
ever  been  executed.  Mr.  Kibble’s  instantaneous  pictures,  taken  in  the 
thirty-sixth  part  of  a  second,  were  also  amongst  the  most  perfect  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  art.  Then  they  had  a  beautiful  winter  scene,  showing  hoar 
frost,  by  the  Earl  of  Caithness,  who  had  shone  in  photography  as  well  as 
in  other  departments  of  science.  There  were  landscapes  by  Mr.  Annan, 
which  would  bear  comparison  with  any  that  had  been  taken,  being  full 
of  half-tone,  and  exhibiting  very  minute  definition.  There  was  also  one 
or  two  pictures  by  Mr.  Church,  a  local  amateur,  who  had  devoted  great 
attention  to  the  art.  Amongst  the  strangers  they  had  some  fine  Scotch 
views  by  Roger  Fenton,  views  of  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land  by  Frith, 
and  of  Rome  by  Macpherson,  besides  some  Italian  views  by  Dovizielli, 
which  exhibited  rare  beauty.  In  the  class  of  enlarged  solar  pictures 
they  had  the  productions  of  Mr.  Stuart,  which  had  been  pronounced  to  be 
unequalled.  In  that  department,  at  least,  the  palm  had  been  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  belong  to  Glasgow.  In  spite  of  the  hazy  atmosphere  of  that 
city,  and  the  fact  that  the  sun  was  a  stranger,  they  had  produced  solar 
pictures  that  had  not  been  equalled  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Beside 
Mr.  Stuart’s  specimens  they  had  also  a  fine  solar  picture  by  Mr.  Douglas; 
and,  when  he  told  them  that  that  beautiful  portrait  was  the  first  attempt  of 
the  artist  at  enlarged  pictures,  they  might  imagine  what  to  expect  from 
the  same  source  hereafter.  Then  they  had  portraits  by  Macnab,  Douglas, 
and  Alexander,  showing  great  beauty  in  colouring.  Besides  those  were 
pictures  by  White,  Stuart,  Bowman,  and  others,  all  well  worthy  of  their 
examination ;  not  to  omit  the  photolithographs  by  Mr.  Mactear,  which, 
if  not  perfect,  at  any  rate  exhibited  great  progress  in  that  depart¬ 
ment.  In  apparatus  Mr.  Dallmeyer’s  productions  should  certainly 
be  ranked  first,  and  his  beautiful  camera  for  taking  four  carte-de-visite 
pictures  on  one  plate  merited  their  careful  examination.  There  were 
also  the  panoramic  and  other  cameras  by  Mr.  Ross,  a  variety  of  baths, 
filters,  &c.,  from  Mr.  Spencer,  and  beautiful  rolling  machines  by  Mr.  J. 
D.  Waddy  and  Messrs.  Bury  Brothers,  that  should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 
The  electric  light  would  be  exhibited  by  Mr.  Stone,  and  a  picture  or  two 
be  attempted  with  its  aid  by  some  of  the  amateurs  present.  And  lastly, 
the  dissolving  views  for  the  magic  lantern  had  been  kindly  furnished  by 
Mr.  England  for  that  occasion  :  they  were  from  negatives  taken  by  him¬ 
self,  the  transparencies  being  printed  on  tannin  plates.  They  had  thus 
every  reason  to  hope  that  the  evening  would  result  in  the  satisfaction  of 
all  present. 

An  interval  then  took  place,  after  which  Dr.  Wallace  briefly  explained 
the  process  by  which  the  electric  light  was  obtained,  concluding  by  in¬ 


troducing  Mr.  J.  W.  Stone,  who  had  kindly  undertaken  to  exhibit  the 
same  to  the  audience,  which  was  most  successfully  accomplished,  several 
pictures  being  taken  by  its  aid,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  meeting. 
After  which  the  Chairman  called  upon 

Mr.  C.  .Tabez  Hughes,  who  rose  and  said  : — Having  the  good  fortune 
to  be  present  with  you  to  night,  I  am  asked  to  make  a  few  remarks  on 
the  very  interesting  occasion  on  which  we  are  met.  I  am  sure  it  is  with 
pleasure  that  I  am  among  you  this  evening,  though  I  am  not  at  present 
a  resident  in  Glasgow.  If  there  is  one  subject  more  than  another  with 
which  I  am  intimately  connected  it  is  photography.  The  history  of 
that  profession  in  Glasgow  is  most  interesting.  I  certainly  cannot  hope 
to  be  recognised  by  many  friends  here  to  night,  although  I  see  many 
faces  around  me  who,  I  doubt  not,  will  recognise  in  me  a  representative  of 
what  may  in  truth  be  called  the  very  dark  ages  of  photography.  It  is  a 
new  art,  and,  as  our  Chairman  has  justly  remarked,  not  only  is  its  rise 
within  the  recollection  of  some  of  those  present,  but  it  may  be  remem¬ 
bered  by  some  of  the  very  youngest  of  us.  I  stand  here  before  you  in 
a  marked  degree  as  a  corroboration  of  the  accuracy  of  our  Chairman’s 
remarks.  I  dare  say  I  am  the  oldest  Glasgow  photographer  at  present 
in  the  room.  I  remember  the  time,  now  some  years  since,  when  1  came 
to  Glasgow  first,  the  prospects  of  photography  were  very  different  to 
what  they  are  at  this  moment.  I  think  that  at  that  time  there  were 
one  or  two  photographers  in  Buchanan-street,  while  now  there  are 
more  than  one  can  count  on  his  fingers ;  and  the  peculiarity  is  that 
they  are  spread  over  the  whole  city,  while  at  that  time  the  art  was 
confined  to  Euchanan-street  only.  In  those  days,  also,  the  photo¬ 
grapher  embraced  everything  in  himself,  whereas  now  we  have  very 
extensive  staff’s  in  connection  with  our  establishments;  and  when  we  see 
one  name  in  at  a  place  of  business,  we  may  safely  conjecture  that 
there  are  about  twelve  persons  who  are  making  their  living  from  that 
one  business.  At  that  time,  I  think,  I  had  about  as  extensive  a  busi¬ 
ness  as  any  of  the  other  photographers  in  the  city,  and  my  whole 
staff  consisted  of  one  man !  It  is  peculiarly  pleasant  for  me  to  be 
present  and  to  take  part  in  this  interesting  soiree  in  connection 
with  your  Association,  as  I  was  one  of  the  persons  who  first  en¬ 
deavoured  to  get  up  such  an  Association  in  Glasgow  about  ten 
years  since.  This  is  the  largest  meeting  I  think  we  have  ever  had 
together  to  do  honour  to  this  art.  I  think  I  had  the  honour  of  reading 
the  first  paper  to  any  photographic  society  in  Glasgow.  We  cannot, 
however,  claim  for  Glasgow  the  honour  of  having  originated  the  first 
photographic  association,  though  it  is  one  of  the  earliest — about  the 
second  or  third  city,  I  think— to  have  such  a  society.  It  was  prognosti¬ 
cated  that  the  j ealousy  among  professional  photographers  would  be  enough 
to  keep  such  a  society  from  flourishing.  I  remember  how  the  first  Glas¬ 
gow  Photographic  Society  struggled  on.  It  was  great  in  those  days 
when  some  twenty  or  thirty  of  us  met  together  to  listen  to  what  we  had 
to  say  on  that  very  interesting  subject  with  which  we  were  so  connected. 
But  those  days  are  now  long  gone  by,  and  photography  has,  like  the 
mustard-seed,  sprung  all  at  once  into  a  huge  tree.  The  first  Society, 
however,  dwindled  away,  and  at  last  died  out.  But  Glasgow  was  evi 
dently  not  to  be  without  such  an  association,  as  a  second  one  was  soon 
after  started  by  some  of  the  originators  of  the  first.  It  received  more 
encouragement  than  the  first,  though  it  soon  died  too.  A  third  one  was 
formed,  and  this  present  brilliant  meeting  is  the  best  evidence  of  how  it 
has  prospered,  and  what  it  has  done.  Allusion  has  been  made  by  your 
Secretary  that  amateurs  were  much  indebted  to  professional  photo¬ 
graphers  for  the  information  and  help  they  had  given,  thus  contributing 
largely  to  the  success  of  their  labours  in  experimenting,  &c.  It  is  a 
most  singular  fact  that  this  particular  science  is  so  diffusive,  every  one 
engaged  in  it  seeming  to  be  doing  their  utmost  to  make  it  known  and 
understood.  There  is  nothing  narrow  or  restricted  in  it.  Whether  it  be 
practised  for  amusement  by  the  amateur,  or  whether  it  be  the  means  of  the 
working  man  earning  his  daily  bread,  who  pays  heavy  expenses  for  the  in¬ 
struments  of  his  profession  and  for  the  means  of  carrying  it  on,  it  is  prac¬ 
tised  with  the  utmost  openness,  all  seeming  to  have  one  common  object  in 
view,  viz.,  the  diffusion  of  the  knowledge  of  the  art  they  are  so  gloriously 
proud  of.  Hence  almost  every  town  in  the  kingdom  has  its  photographic 
society,  each  member  contributing  papers  and  essays  on  the  art,  and 
thus  it  is  that  one  stimulates  the  other,  and  one  society  stimulates  an¬ 
other  society ;  while  exhibitions  and  competitions  are  held,  thus  uphold¬ 
ing  that  generous  character  of  diffusion  held  bjr  all  parties  who  practise 
it.  So  many  of  its  good  points  have  been  summed  up  by  the  other 
speakers  that  I  will  only  refer  to  one,  only  extending  the  remarks  already 
made  on  that  one,  viz.,  the  influence  of  photography  in  its  social  aspect. 
We  may  be  proud  of  it  for  its  artistic  beauty  and  excellence;  but  it  comes 
home  to  our  hearts  more  closely  in  its  social  humanising  influence,  and 
when  we  see  the  portraits  of  dear  and  distant  friends.  When  friends 
part,  in  my  opinion  almost  one-half  of  the  pang  of  leaving  is  banished 
when  a  faithful  portrait  is  left  behind  them,  and  it  is  almost  as  if  their 
second  self  was  left  at  home.  The  loss  we  have  sustained  is  greatly 
lessened  by  the  possession  of  these  interesting  mementoes  of  our  absent 
friends.  I  believe  that  if  one  were  called  upon  to  part  with  this  world’s 
goods,  these  articles  would  be  almost  the  last  that  we  -would  willingly 
give  up.  This  department  of  photography  is  wrapt  up  with  our  daily  feel¬ 
ings,  and  is  a  very  necessity.  If  one  could  only  imagine  the  dire  loss  it 
would  be  to  humanity  were  the  practice  of  it  to  be  abolished,  we  would 
have  an  idea  how  important  is  the  art.  It  is  doubtless  from  the  pecu- 
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liarly  interesting  character  of  the  photographic  productions  of  the  present 
day — viz.,  cartes  de  visite — that  the  art  is  now  become  so  very  popular. 
We  have  brought  before  us  in  this  form  the  portraits  of  all  the  notorieties 
and  notabilia  we  hear  of. ’  I  [think*  it  would?  suffice"! were|  I  to  put  it 
in  this  light  alone,  and  ask  you*if  the  events  and  occurrences  of  public 
life  are  not  made  more  interesting  when  we  so  often  see  the  faces  of  those 
who  take  a  part  in  the  guidance  of  the  public  affairs?  We  love  and 
know  our  Queen  better,  and  our  Prime  Minister  better,  by  seeing  them 
so  often.  We  know  more  intimately  our  local  men  of  note,  our  pastor, 
and  our  ^friends  by  the  same  means.  Especially,  in  referenced  an  event 
in  which  all  the  country  is  at  present  so  deeply  interested,  is  the  marriage 
of  our  future  King  and  Queen  not  made  a  more  interesting  and  auspicious 
event  to  us,  because  we  every  day  see,  and  are  so  intimately  acquainted 
with,  the  countenances  of  the  noble  pair  who  are  so  soon  to  be  united? 
With  these  few  remarks  I  beg  to  take  my  seat. 

Mr.  Mactear,  who  was  the  next  speaker,  said: — Instead  of  delivering  an 
address  on  this  interesting  occasion  I  have  thought  that  something  amusing 
in  connection  with  photography  itself  would  not  be  out  of  place,  and  I 
have  chosen  for  my  subject  the  “  story  ”  of  the  unfortunate  photographer. 
Without  taking  into  consideration  at  this  time  all  that  he  has  suffered 
from  the  ills  that  the  art  is  heir  to — and  we  all  know  thatjjthey  are  legion, 
and  that  the  Fates  are  always  dead  against  the  unfortunate  photographer 
when  most  he  desires  them  to  be  propitious — I  may  say  that  never, 
perhaps,  did  he  invoke  their  aid  more  earnestly  than  [once  when  he 
invited  the  darling  of  his  affections  to  have  her  portrait  taken ;  for  you 
must  know  that  he  is  in  love  (and  perhaps  that  has  something  to  do 
with  his  blunders,  as  Angelina  is  for  the  first  time  to  become  the  subject 
of  a  photograph  by  his  own  hand).  Often  has  he  “done”  his  friends 
before,  but  never  has  he  felt  such  anxiety  as  he  now  feels.  His  arrange¬ 
ments  have  been’carefully  made — his  solutions'are  all  freshly 'made,  and 
everything  is  in  order.  And  now  the  lady  is  seated  opposite  the  camera, 
and  he  lingers,  perhaps,  a  little  longer  than  simple  focussing  requires 
beneath  his  black  cloth,  gazing  upon  that  fair  face  as  it  is  reflected  upon  the 
screen,  and  hoping  soon  to  fix  the  beautiful  image  imperishably  upon  his 
plate.  Final  arrangement  of  attitude  being  made,  our  artist  prepares  a 
plate,  which  is  duly  exposed  and  developed.  It  is  found  under-exposed, 
which  causes  his  Angelina  to  look  of  an  exceedingly  dark  complexion. 
He  tries  again.  This  time  the  result  is  encouraging,  but  the  expression  not 
nice — it  is  not  quite  Angelina.  He  does  not  destroy  it,  please  observe,  but 
lays  it  aside  to  dry.  The  next  plate,  during  preparation,  slips  off  the  dipper, 
and  falls  to  the  bottom  of  a  large  porcelain  bath.  After  ineffectually  trying 
to  fish  it  out  he  just  leaves  it  there.  This  is  the  beginning  of  his  troubles, 
for  after  collodionising  the  next  plate  in  the  most  successful  manner  it 
falls  off  the  holder,  and  of  course  with  its  face  to  the  floor.  At  last,  a 
plate  is  prepared,  and  the  sitter  again  arranged.  The  dark  slide  is  placed 
in  the  camera,  the  shutter  drawn  up,  the  cap  removed,  the  seconds 
tremblingly  counted  ;  and  not  until  again  putting  downjthe  shutter  does 
our  nervous  operator  discover  that  having  put  in  the  dark  slide  the  reverse 
way  the  plate  has  been  exposed  at  the  back  to  the  glaring  sunshine 
instead  of  to  the  sitter !  Mortified  at  this  mistake,  he  so  firmly  fixes  his 
mind  upon  the  slide  that  next  time  he  neglects  to  remove  the  cap ;  and, 
in  a  subsequent  attempt,  concentrating  his  whole  energies  upon  the  cap, 
he  forgets  to  raise  the  shutter !  ‘So  he  byltliisjtime  is  getting  warm,  and 
a  good  deal  excited ;  and  his  bottles  of  various  solutions  getting  dis¬ 
arranged  in  his  dark  room,  he  mistakes  one  for  another — a  mistake  which 
results  in  vain  attempts  to  develope  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  to  fix 
with  iron,  and  in  a  general  mixing  of  (everything  which  should  keep 
at  a  respectable  distance  from  each  other.  One  plate  is  particularly 
obstinate — it  will  not  develope ;  but  this  is  no  wonder,  when  it  becomes 
clear  to  our  photographer  that  he  has  been  trying  the  powers  of  the 
solutions  upon  the  back  of  the  plate.  And  Angelina  sits  again  and  again, 
and  is  so  very  sorry,  and  poutingly  declares  that  she  really  believes  this 
want  of  success  is  because  she  is  not  handsome  enough.  Now  this  little 
speech. is  made  in  the  full  expectation  of  being  vehemently  denied,  and 
indeed  it  is  a  nice  opening  for  a  pretty  little  answer;  but  our  confused 
photographer,  with  all  his  weight  of  care  upon  his  soul,  neglects  to  make 
the  polite  rejoinder.  So  the  lady  a  little  piqued,  and  annoyed  too,  at  this 
moment  (for  our  hero  just  then  stumbles  over  her  little  pet  dog,  and  in 
doing  so,  deposits  the  dripping  dark  slide  on  her  lap,  thereby  staining 
that  “  love”  of  a  dress),  says  something  about  Augustus  being  “  so  very 
awkward;”  which  words,  falling  from  lips  so  dear,  do  not  by  any  means 
add  to  his  comfortable  sensations  as  he  returns  once  more  to  his  room. 
During  all  this  time,  owing  to  some  defect  in  the  dippei’,  plates  have  been 
steadily  accumulating  at  the  bottom  of  his  bath;  and  he  finds  it  neces¬ 
sary,  as  it  is  almost  full,  to  get  them  up  before  proceeding  any  further. 
In  performing  this  operation — which  it  is  at  all  times  an  awkward  thing  to 
do — he  coaxes  them  slowly  up  to  the  surface,  not  individually,  but  in  a 
body  (for  they  will  all  stick  together),  when  just  as  he  is  about  to  land 
them  they  slip  back  again  into  the  bath,  knock  the  bottom  out,  and  forth 
flows  the  imprisoned  fluid  wandering  at  its  own  free  will !  One  insane 
attempt  is  made  to  stop  its  progress  with  his  hand,  and  then  with  a  cloth 
lying  near,  and  our  unlucky  wight  collapses  into  a  chair — on  which  chair 
there  happens  to  be  lying  a  considerable  number  of  glass  plates !  He 
scarcely  notices  the  crash  which  follows,  and,  fortunately,  does  not  feel 
it,  but  sits  gloomily  among  the  ruins.  For  all  his  toil  there  remains  but 
one  portrait — the  one  we  noticed  he  had  laid  aside  to  dry.  He  is 
thankful  for  even  that  one  now,  and  reaches  it  carefully  down  from  a 


shelf.  Alas!  there  is  scarcely  a  vestige  of  it  left;  for,  having  forgotten 
to  wash  it  after  fixing,  it  now  presents  a  crystalline  appearance  very 
beautiful  to  look  at,  but  most  annoyingly  out  of  place — proving  that  “  a 
thing  of  beauty”  is  not  always  “  a  joy  for  ever.”  Hot,  tired,  and  dis¬ 
pirited,  _  our  unfortunate  photographer  sits  down  again,  and  in  his 
abstraction  of  mind,  seizes  the  cloth  he  had  previously  used  for  arresting 
the  progress  of  the  lost  silver  bath,  and  with  it  wipes  the  perspiration 
from  his  head  and  face.  Emerging,  after  a  short  time,  from  his  dark  room 
into  the  sunshine,  in  the  space  of  five  minutes  he  becomes  as  black  as 
the  ace  of  spades,  and  screams  of  laughter  from  Angelina,  mingled  with 
entreaties  that  Augustus  should  there  and  then  be  taken  as  Othello  in 
plain  clothes,  conclude  the  performances  of  that  unhappy  day  ! 

The  exhibition  of  the  magic  lantern  was  then  proceeded  with,  the  instru. 
ments  being  kindly  lent  by  Mr.  Glendinning.  First  amongst  the  slides 
were  transparencies  of  the  pictures  taken  at  an  earlier  part  of  the  evening 
by  the  electric  light,  and  which  had  since  been  printed  from  the  negatives. 
They  were  received  with  great  approbation.  Unfortunately,  however, 
from  want  of  sufficient  light,  the  views  from  Mr.  England’s  beautiful 
transparencies  were  not  so  effective  as  might  have  been  obtained. 

When  the  magic  lantern  exhibition  was  concluded,  on  the  motion  of 
the  Secretary,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Thomson  for  his  conduct  in  the 
chair  was  enthusiastically  carried,  which  the  Chairman  briefly  ac¬ 
knowledged,  expressing  the  pleasure  the  meeting  had  afforded  him. 

>  An  amateur  band  was  in  attendance.  Several  very  beautiful  and  effec¬ 
tive  pieces,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  were  performed  during  the  various 
intervals,  and  altogether  the  meeting  passed  off  with  the  greatest  eclat. 


MICROSCOPICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  anniversary  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday, 
the  11th  ult.,  in  King’s  College,  London,— R.  J.  Farrants,  Esq.,  President,’ 
in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  report  of  the  Council  was  received  and  adopted. 

The  President  read  his  annual  address  to  the  Society. 

Mr.  Lobb  proposed,  and  Mr.  Ince  seconded,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
retiring  President,  which  was  duly  moved,  carried,  and  acknowledged. 

The  Rev.  J.  B.  Reade  said :  In  obedience  to  the  request  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  rise  with  very  great  pleasure  to  propose  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Ross  for  his  magnificent  present  of  a  complete  microscope ;  and 
also  to  Messrs.  Smith,  Beck,  and  Beck  and  to  Messrs.  Powell  and 
Lealand  for  their  respective  handsome  offers,  which  have  been  described 
in  detail  in  the  Report  of  our  excellent  and  retiring  President.  I  feel, 
sir,  that  the  first  impression  made  upon  my  mind  on  being  called  to  this 
duty  (which,  though  an  unexpected  is  a  very  agreeable  one)  is  therecollec- 
tion  of  the  cordial  friendship  which  existed  between  Mr.  Ross’s  lamented 
father  and  myself  through  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years.  I,  therefore 
well  remember  the  time  when  an  achromatic  object-glass  for  the  micro¬ 
scope  was  a  mere  matter  of  mathematical  speculation;  and  I  also 
remember  the  day  when  Mr.  Ross— both  a  skilled  workman  and  au  able 
mathematician— following  in  the  wake  of  the  younger  Tully,  and  enjoying 
Mr.  Lister’s  personal  assistance  and  advice,  presented  the  first  achromatic 
object-glass,  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  focal  length  and  72°  angle  of 
aperture,  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  was  honoured  by  the  award  of  the 
Society’s  medal.  Upon  that  day  the  compound  achromatic  microscope 
may  be  said  to  have  arrived  at  maturity.  It  had  been,  if  I  may  so  say,  in  a 
sort  of  embryo  state  long  before — in  fact,  for  nearly  a  period  of  200  years ; 
and  I  am  able  to  state  a  fact  which,  perhaps,  the  President  is  not  aware’ 
of,  that  Mr.  Thomas  Ross  has  very  recently,  and  by  mere  accident,  come 
into  possession  of  a  work  on  the  microscope  by  Griendelius,  published  in 
1687,  which  contains  a  diagram  and  an  account  of  a  compound  micro¬ 
scope,  the  compound  positive  eye-piece  consisting  of  two  pairs  of  plano¬ 
convex  lenses  placed  with  the  convex  surfaces  towards  each  other; 
and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  the  object-glass  of  that  early  microscope  is 
compound  also,  consisting  of  two  plano-convex  lenses  of  short  focal  length, 
as  in  Wollaston’s  celebrated  doublet,  the  convex  surfaces  being  hyperbolic 
curves.  Since  that  distant  day  the  microscope  has  passed  its  period 
of  childhood  and  arrived  at  man’s  estate.  The  instruments  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  our  Society  mark  the  period  and  the  deficiencies  of  youth. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Society  I  had  occasion  to  use  some  of  our  own 
powers,  and  I  really  felt  so  annoyed  at  the  want  of  that  accurate  per¬ 
formance  which  my  own  recently-made  powers  evince,  that  I  ventured  to 
soggsst  to  the  Council  that  the  old  ones  should  be  sold  and  new  ones  pur¬ 
chased.  It  appeared  from  the  Treasurer’s  report  that  we  had  a  large 
balance  in  hand  :  the  librarian  was  therefore  asking  for  money  for  a  new 
bookcase,  the  curator  of  the  cabinet  for  new  objects,  and  I  thought  there 
was  no  harm  in  asking  for  new  powers  to  enable  us  to  examine  those  ob¬ 
jects.  It  was  then  proposed  by  the  President  that,  instead  of  selling  the 
old  opes,  we  should  keep  them  as  landmarks.  A  committee  was  therefore 
appointed  to  investigate  the  character  of  the  microscopes  in  our  pos¬ 
session,  and  to  report  upon  the  nature  of  the  object-glasses.  The  com¬ 
mittee  consisted  of  Mr.  Wenham,  Mr.  Lobb,  and  myself;  and,  before  we 
met,  we  requested  Dr.  Millar  and  Mr.  Brooke  to  assist  us.  When  I 
called  on  Mr.  Lobb  to  make  arrangements  as  to  the  time  of  meeting  at 
his  house,  I  happened  to  say — “What  a  capital  thing  it  would  be  if  Mr. 
Ross  were  to  make  us  a  present  of  a  modern  microscope !”  Mr.  Lobb 
said— “  But  who  can  ask  him  ?”  I  replied— “  I  can,  and  I  am  now  going 
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to  see  him.”  As  no  one  in  Mr.  Ross’s  establishment  was  aware  of  what 
had  occurred,  I  was  the  first  person  to  inform  him  that  a  Commiteee  had 
been  appointed  to  examine  the  object-glasses,  and  I  told  him  generally 
how  very  worthless  were  the  old  object-glasses  in  the  possession  of  the 
Society  when  compared  with  the  powers  of  the  present  day.  I  ventured 
also  to  add  that  our  committee  was  a  sort  of  pedestal  upon  which  I  should 
be  glad  to  see  him  standing,  with  a  microscope  in  his  hand  as  a  present 
to  our  Society.  He  naturally  said — “  But  that  is  something  to  look  at.” 
To  which  I  replied — “Yes,  and  something  to  look  through,  when  presented 
to  the  Society.”  Mr.  Ross  then  told  me  (and  it  is  only  light  that  I 
should  inform  you  of  it)  that  he  had  frequently  wished  to  present  to  the 
Society  one  of  his  best  microscopes,  as  a  filial  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his 
excellent  father.  He  had  mentioned  that  wish  to  a  few  friends  at  different 
periods,  now  gone  by;  but  he  had  felt  a  certain  repugnance  to  take  a  step 
which  other  parties  might  condemn.  I  assured  him  that  all  whose  good 
opinion  he  valued  would  highly  approve  of  his  conduct;  but  I  am  sorry  to 
state  that  human  nature,  true  to  itself,  does  nevertheless  now  impute  wrong 
motives  to  Mr.  Ross,  and  says,  as  I  heard  to-day — “  A  Committee  has 
been  appointed  to  examine  the  merits  of  the  object-glasses,  and  Mr.  Ross 
makes  a  present  of  one  of  his  best  microscopes  in  order  to  secure  the 
good  opinion  of  the  Committee.”  Such  is  the  rumour;  but  after  the  ex¬ 
planation  you  have  heard  you  will  feel  with  me  that  the  fair  fame  of  Mr. 
Ross  ought  not  to  be  sullied  by  any  unfair  insinuations.  My  report  will, 
I  am  sure,  be  heard  with  great  pleasure,  not  only  by  the  meeting  in 
general,  but  especially  by  those  of  our  members  who  are  professionally 
connected  with  the  manufacture  of  the  microscope.  I  was  really  the  sole 
originator  of  this  present  by  Mr.  Ross.  When  Mr.  Ross  said  that  he  felt  a 
delicacy  about  it,  I  told  him  that  Messrs.  Smith,  Beck,  and  Beck — who  are 
able,  intelligent,  and  wealthy  men — would,  no  doubt,  to  a  certain  extent, 
follow  in  his  steps,  and  that  Messrs.  Powell  and  Lealand  would,  as  usual, 
continue  to  forward  the  best  interests  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Ross  may 
therefore  feel  assured  that  the  good  understanding  and  harmony  among 
the  leading  opticians  will  not  in  any  way  be  disturbed,  and  he  may  with¬ 
out  compunction  follow  out  his  generous  proposal,  viz.,  to  take  back  the 
old  microscope,  and  to  give  us  in  return  piece  for  piece,  with  the  addition 
of  every  improvement,  optical  and  mechanical,  that  the  present  state  of 
science  enables  him  to  make.  Such  was  the  offer  made  through  me  to  the 
Committee,  and  such  good  seed  yields  fruit.  Accordingly,  Messrs.  Smith, 
Beck,  and  Beck,  “  having  heard  of  the  present  from  Mr.  Ross,”  offer 
microscopes  also  as  a  free  gift — as  soon  as  we  have  a  room  where  instru¬ 
ments  can  be  used;  and  they  do  well  and  wisely  in  witholding  the  con¬ 
templated  presents  until  the  period  has  arrived  when  we  can  use  them, 
and  can  offer  a  suitable  apartment  and  opportunity  to  the  members  of 
the  Society  for  the  examination  and  study  of  objects.  Messrs.  Powell  and 
Lealand  also  come  forward  in  the  most  liberal  manner  to  present  us  with 
the  fruit  of  their  remarkable  industry.  One  and  all  must  congratulate 
them  upon  the  honour  they  obtained  at  the  International  Exhibition  for 
their  “  twenty -fifth  ;  ”  and  I  know  it  to  be  a  fact  that  the  excellence  and 
advantages  of  this  object-glass  are  now  felt  to  be  so  great  that  the  supply 
can  hardly  keep  pace  with  the  demand.  They  cannot  make  them  fast 
enough,  which  cleai’ly  shows  that  if  opticians  are  able  to  give  us  a 
crystalline  lens  other  than  nature  gives,  so  that  we  can  dive  deeper  into 
the  recesses  of  nature,  the  offer  will  be  answered  by  an  abundant  call 
from  those  who  are  determined  to  labour  in  the  field  of  microscopic  in¬ 
vestigation.  I  propose,  therefore,  with  great  pleasure  a  most  cordial 
and  sincere  vote  of  thanks  to  the  gentlemen  whose  names  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  for  their  very  liberal  and  important  offers. 

Mr.  Jabez  Hogg  seconded  the  motion,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Society 
were  awarded  by  acclamation  to  Mr.  Ross,  Messrs.  Powell  and  Lealand, 
and  Messrs.  Smith,  Beck,  and  Beck. 

The  President  said  that,  in  reference  to  the  Queckett  Testimonial 
Fund,  it  was  proposed  that  if  sufficient  funds  were  obtained  a  medal 
should  be  founded  for  presentation  to  the  author  of  the  best  original 
paper  on  any  microscopic  subject  read  before  the  Society.  The  funds  at 
present  in  hand  were  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  Council  in  carrying 
out  the  intention,  for  fear  they  would  not  be  able  to  continue  it;  but 
during  the  meeting  an  additional  three  guineas  had  been  subscribed,  and  he 
hoped  his  successor  would  succeed  in  effecting  that  very  desirable  object. 

The  election  for  officers  and  new  members  of  Council  for  the  ensuing 
year  then  took  place,  with  the  following  result: — 

President. — Charles  Brooke,  Esq. 

Treasurer. — C.  J.  H.  Allen,  Esq. 

Secretaries. — George  E.  Blenkins,  Esq.,  and  F.  C.  S.  Roper,  Esq. 

Members  of  Council. — W.  H.  Ince,  Esq.,  J.  R.  Mummery,  Esq.,  Charles 
Tyler,  Esq.,  and  Robert  Warington,  Esq.,  in  the  place  of  A.  Brady,  Esq., 
Jabez  Hogg,  Esq  ,  E.  G.  Lobb,  Esq.,  and  Tuffin  West,  Esq.,  who  retire  in 
accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Society. 


Photography  in  the  East. — Among  the  new  institutions  rapidly 
familiarised  in  the  East  is  that  of  photographic  albums,  which  are 
spreading  among  our  Ottoman  friends.  The  portraits  of  Ottoman 
celebrities  on  cartes  de  visits  and  in  albums  can  now  be  found 
throughout  the  empire.  Only  one  Turkish  lady  has  as  get  given 
herself  to  the  public  gaze — a  well-known  leader  of  fashion  in  Con¬ 
stantinople  or,  rather,  Pera.  Persian  ladies  are  not  so  coy,  and 
painted  portraits  of  them  have  long  been  kn o wn. —Smyrna  Herald. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS  IN  NATURAL  COLOURS. 

In  my  sketch  of  the  various  kinds  of  photographic  operators,  I 
mentioned  the  vagabond  traveller  from  house  to  house.  A  corres¬ 
pondent  writes  to  inform  me  of  a  plan  adopted  by  one  of  this 
fraternity,  which  ought  to  be  more  widely  known: — A  shabby, 
but  stately,  old  man,  with  a  grey  and  white  beard,  of  a  mangy  de¬ 
scription,  called  upon  a  friend  of  mine,  soliciting  permission  to 
photograph  any  members  of  the  family,  asserting  that  he  had  in¬ 
vented  a  process  by  which  photographs  could  be  secured  in  the 
natural  colours ;  but  that  his  poverty  prevented  him  either  from 
securing  a  patent,  or  opening  an  establishment  and  advertising 
the  astounding  discovery.  All  this  was  told,  it  seems,  in  the  most 
eloquent  of  high-flying  language,  and  with  no  little  display  of 
clever  melodramatic  effect.  Having  received  permission  to  photo¬ 
graph  two  of  the  lady  members  of  the  family  “  in  natural  colours,” 
the  great  poor  man  went  about  his  work  with  his  comical  apparatus 
in  the  back  garden ;  and  at  length  produced  the  glass  plate  by  the 
ineffective  light  of  a  very  remote  candle  in  an  otherwise  darkened 
room,  but  would  not  allow  the  light  to  approach  it — or,  in  other 
words,  would  not  allow  it  to  be  seen.  The  fixing  process  would  go 
on  in  the  dark,  but  would  not  be  completed,  he  said,  for  at  least  two 
hours,  “the  process  for  securing  the  natural  colours”  being  unlike, 
as  he  explained,  “  the  ordinary  photographic  process.”  If  the  candle 
or  any  other  light  were  brought  near  the  plate  before  the  expiration 
of  this  time  the  portrait  would  be  destroyed.  The  enthusiasm 
with  which  he  referred  to  his  discovery — the  anxious  care  with 
which  the  old  scamp  shielded  his  precious  plate  from  the  light — 
the  painful  sense  he  exhibited  of  being  open  to  suspicion — the 
earnest  protestations  of  high  respectability  reduced  to  poverty 
by  a  love  of  scientific  experiments — all  tended  to  blind  the  sympa¬ 
thising  and  admiring  females.  He  would  make  no  charge,  for  it 
was  some  slight  consolation  to  his  pride — he  might  say  his  “foolish 
and  even  absurd  pride” — to  know  that  he  did  not  directly  barter  his 
talents  for  “  the  ridiculously  small  pittance”  which  he  in  his  pre¬ 
sent  position  could,  of  course,  venture  to  demand.  So  said  the 
great  poor  roan,  well  knowing  that  he  would  be  the  better  paid  for 
thus  refusing  to  name  a  price.  Receiving  the  money — a  crown — 
with  tears  of  gratitude,  he  departed,  and  the  next  two  hours  passed 
lingeringly  away  with  those  who  were  so  anxious  to  realise,  before 
husband  and  son  came  home,  the  startling  fact  of  a  photograph  in 
natural  colours.  Slowly  moved  the  hands  of  the  time-piece — pro- 
vokingly  measured  was  the  tic-tic-tic  of  its  leisurely-going  progress; 
but  at  length  the  lingering  minutes,  quarters,  and  hours  were  all 
passed.  Then,  to  rush  into  the  room,  throw  open  the  window- 
shutters,  and  take  up  the  plate,  was  the  work  of  something  less 
than  no  time,  as  the  saying  runs ;  and,  lo !  behold  there  was  a 
misty  something  looming  through  a  black  fog,  as  devoid  of  colour 
as  it  was  of  shape  or  form !  R.  A.  S. 


Jump  Cumspn’&ente. 

Paris ,  February  25,  1863. 

Two  years  ago,  when  the  Moniteur  de  la  Photographie  published  a 
description  of  photo-sculpture,  this  new  application  excited  but 
meagre  attention.  Afterwards,  when  M.  Villeme  laid  his  inge¬ 
nious  method  before  the  Society  of  Photography,  he  was  met  with 
objections,  which  merely  proved  that  he  had  not  been  understood, 
and  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  he  got  to  the  end  of  his  com¬ 
munication.  F or tunately,  the  young  inventor  was  not  disheartened : 
he  built  up  bis  studio,  set  his  photographs  in  motion,  and  produced 
interesting  works — so  much  so,  that  at  present  photo-sculpture  is 
the  order  of  the  day.  It  is  talked  of  in  all  the  salons ;  and,  for  my 
own  part,  I  have  been  obliged  within  the  last  two  months  to  repeat 
the  same  verbal  description  in  more  than  twenty  different  houses, 
such  is  the  general  curiosity.  If  it  continue  so  I  really  think  I  must 
take  certain  days  and  give  public  lectures  on  the  subject.  All  the 
ladies  are  asking  if  the  new  invention  will  make  them  look  hand¬ 
somer  than  photography  does ;  and  the  gentlemen  wish  to  know  if 
the  busts  and  statuettes  will  be  cheaper.  But,  to  sjreak  seriously, 
I  think  I  may,  without  risk,  predict  that  it  will  be  as  successful  as 
the  carte  de  visite  has  been  ;  indeed,  the  public  are  already  besieging 
the  round  studio  of  the  Boulevard  de  l’Etoile.  Among  the  works 
recently  executed  by  M.  Villeme,  the  statuette  of  the  Due  de 
Larochefoucauld  is  one  of  the  most  successful.  What  is  remark¬ 
able  in  these  portraits  is  their  life-like  appearance.  The  plaster 
loses  its  coldness  and  rigidity,  the  clothes  are  draped  with  a  truth- 
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fulness  which  strikes  you  all  the  more  from  your  being  accustomed 
to  the  somewhat  rigidfthough  frequently  masterly  lines  which 
sculptors  prefer;  and  then,  under  the  closest  folds  may  be  traced 
the  moving,  breathing  body.  Nothing  is  false :  all  is  in  perfect 
proportion  :  the  light  of  heaven  commits  no  errors. 

The’Rev.  Father]  Secchi, '[Director  of  the  Roman  Observatory, 
has  just  sent  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  a  communication  which 
affords  another  proof  of  the  important  services  that  photography 
may  render  to  science,  by  its  application  to  astronomic  observa¬ 
tories.  This  interesting  letter  contains  a  comparison  between  the 
pictures  obtained  at  Rivabellosa,  by  Mr.  Warren  de  la  'Rue,  and 
those  taken  at  the  Desierto,  during  the  eclipse  of  the  18th  of  July, 
1860.  The  two  astronomers  were  desirous  to  ascertain  the  differ¬ 
ence  existing  between  the  two  collections.  The  pictures  taken  at 
the  Desierto  Avere  enlarged  to  the  size  of  Mr.  De  la  Rue’s ;  then, 
the  two  series  being  applied  to  each  other,  it  Avas  easy  to  ascertain 
the  differences  produced  in  the  figures  by  the  relatively  different 
position  of  the  moon  in  the  tAvo  places  where  the  observations 
had  been  made,  as  also  the  correctness  of  the  parts  resembling  each 
other.  I  Avill  not  enter  into  the  details  given  by  Father  Secchi. 
They  shoAv,  however,  that,  thanks  to  photography,  science  is  iioav 
enabled  to  thoroughly  investigate  fugitive  phenomena,  Avhicli  could 
formerly  be  observed  only  in  an  uncertain  and  hypothetical  manner. 

In  the  neAV  edition  of  his  Traite  General  de  Photographic ,  M.  D. 
van  Monckhoven  treats  with  special  care  the  important  question 
of  the  construction  of  photographic  operating-rooms.  What  he 
says  in  this  chapter  on  the  choice  of  light  appears  to  me  very  cor¬ 
rect;  but  I  will  add  a  fact  that  I  have  observed,  and  Avhicli  is,  per¬ 
haps,  not  Avithout  interest.  Several  of  the  best  operating-rooms 
in  Paris — -that  is  to  say.  those  Avhere  the  most  perfect  portraits  are 
produced — have  a  southern  aspect.  I  will  mention  those  of  MM. 
Adam  Salomon,  Hanfstaengl,  Lewitsky,  Bilordeau.  All  these 
artists  have  purposely  chosen  this  aspect,  which  enables  them  to 
obtain  more  varied  effects,  and  to  operate  Avith  ease,  while  their 
brother  photographers  have  scarcely  light  enough  to  produce  a  pic¬ 
ture  that  has  sufficient  vigour.  Yet  most  portraitists  try  to  get  a 
north  light.  The  explanation  is  very  simple.  If,  in  the  first  case, 
moreperfect  results  are  obtained,  the}- are  obtained  Avith  greater  care 
and  greater  taste.  The  photographer  must  have  proper  screens, 
and  know  Iioav  to  use  them.  In  the  second  case,  but  little  is  re¬ 
quired.  The  conclusion  is  reduced  to  a  very  simple  question : — Is 
it  better  to  produce  very  good  pictures  with  a  great  outlay  of  care, 
or  to  produce  but  commonplace  Avorks  by  stinting  that  care  ?  Por¬ 
traitists  Avill  do  Avell  to  ask  and  to  ansAver  this  question  before 
commencing  their  construction. 

Heliographic  engraving  is  at  present  the  object  of  numerous 
investigations.  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  attempts— not  very 
satisfactory  hitherto — by  MM.  Lablanchere  and  Baudran,  and 
also  of  the  nerv  and  much  more  successful  process  of  M.  LeAvitsky. 

I  Avas  shoAvn  yesterday  a  neAV  essay  by  M.  Gamier,  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  me  to  promise  well.  It  is  a  portrait  of  very  delicate 
modelage,  engraved  Avithout  retouch;  for  that  Avord  cannot  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  resinous  poAvder  sprinkled  over  the  plate,  or  to  any  other 
means  employed  merely  to  produce  a  grain.  With  respect  to  the 
new  carbon  pictures  obtained  direct  upon  paper,  as  the  image  is 
formed  of  layers  more  or  less  thick,  according  to  the  action  of  the 
light,  and  as  the  paper  itself  has  a  grain  which  may  be  chosen 
large,  it  Avill  be  easy,  Avith  the  help  of  a  mould  and  of  galvano- 
plastics,  to  transfer  the  images  to  heliographic  plates,  and  I  think 
the  result  Avill  be  excellent.  ERNEST  LACAN. 

Philadelphia ,  Feb.  2nd,  1863. 

Since  my  last  letter  Avas  Avritten  to  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography  I  have  (thanks  to  the  publisher)  been  furnished  Avith 
a  copy  of  the  first  volume  of  the  American  Journal  of  Photography, 
and  in  it  is  an  article  by  Mr.  Chambers,  recommending  the  fumes 
of  ammonia  for  plain  paper.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  existence  of  that  article  Avas  not  known  to  Mr.  Anthony  at  the 
time  he  began  to  fume  albumenised paper ;  and  the  processes  used 
for  the  two  kinds  of  paper  have  ahvays  been  so  very  different  from 
necessity,  that  the  papers  themselves  may  justly  be  considered  as 
totally  different  articles — quite  as  different  as  are  Avoollen  and 
cotton  goods  in  the  hands  of  a  dyer.  Analine  colours  are  used  to 
advantage  and  Avith  ease  in  the  dying  of  Avoollen  and  silk  goods, 
Avhile  to  adapt  them  to  the  use  of  the  cotton  dyer  much  experiment 
and  invention  is  needed  before  the  desired  end  is  reached.  So  it  is 
Avith  the  silver  baths  for  plain  and  albumenised  paper.  After  very 
diligent  inquiry  I  can  find  no  instance  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
fuming  of  albumenised  paper  in  the  possession  of  operators  previous 
to  its  general  publication,  unless  it  had  been  obtained  from  Mr. 
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Anthony,  or  from  some  one  Avho  had  been  in  his  employment.  In 
last  year’s  volume  of  the  American  Journal  of  Photography  the  editor 
gave  the  process,  but  did  not  say  that  it  Avas  in  general  use.  The 
process  Avas  shown  to  me  at  Mr.  Anthony’s  months  before  this 
publication.  I  am  quite  sure  Mr.  Anthony  Avill  not  enter  into  any 
controversy  on  the  subject.  I  have  long  known  him  as  a  gentle¬ 
man  ever  willing  to  aid  others,  and  never  making  any  ostentatious 
display  of  his  knoAvledge — a  truly  clever  man,  in  the  English  and 
American  acceptation  of  the  term. 

In  my  early  letters  to  this  Journal  mention  Avas  frequently  made 
of  the  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver  solution  for  albumenised  paper;  but 
since  then  it  seems  to  liaAre  been  generally  adopted  abroad.  Its 
use  uoav  in  connexion  Avith  the  fuming  is  suggestive  of  a  few 
thoughts  on  a  subject  Avhich  Mr.  Hardwich  has  clearly  expressed 
in  his  various  editions  of  his  excellent  Avork,  entitled  A  Manual 
of  Photographic  Chemistry,  but  Avhich  yet  may  bear  further  eluci¬ 
dation.  He  calls  one  kind  of  bath  “a  solution  of  oxide  of  silver 
in  nitrate  of  ammonia.”  Of  late  many  here  add  the  crystals  of 
nitrate  of  ammonia  to  a  Aveak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  use 
that  for  albumenised  paper;  and  the  practice  goes  to  prove  Avhat  Avas 
remarked  before  one  of  the  foreign  societies  some  months  ago,  that 
Avith  nitrate  of  ammouiain connection  Avith  nitrate  of  silver  a  Aveaker 
bath  could  be  used.  Now,  to  carry  out  Mr.  Ilardwich’s  idea,  and 
determine  the  value  of  this  nitrate  of  ammonia,  it  is  well  to  start 
with  the  fact  (I  believe  it  to  be  so)  that  nitrate  of  silver  is  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  oxide  of  silver  in  nitric  acid,  and  that  the  mixture  is  com¬ 
paratively  a  stable  compound.  If  to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
in  water,  ammonia  be  added  drop  by  drop  until  the  oxide  of  silver 
is  all  precipitated  but  has  not  yet  begun  to  be  redissolved  by  an 
excess  of  the  ammonia,  and  this  brown  precipitate  be  Avell 
washed  in  pure  water,  it  Avill  be  pure  oxide  of  silver.  If  some 
of  this  oxide  of  silver  be  placed  in  a  series  of  test  tubes,  and 
water  added  to  each,  it  Avill  remain  at  the  bottom  of  each  tube. 
But  if  to  one  tube  nitric  acid  be  added,  the  precipitate  Avill  dis¬ 
appear,  and  the  solution  Avill,  of  course,  be  nitrate  of  silver.  If  to 
the  second  tube  crystals  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  be  added,  the  same 
effect  Avill  be  produced,  and  so  Avill  it  if  aqua  ammonia  be  added 
to  a  third  tube ;  thus  shoAving  that  the  oxide  of  silver  is  soluble  in 
each  of  these  substances,  just  as  Mr.  Hardwich  has  said.  The 
last-mentioned  mixture — or  the  solution  of  the  oxide  of  silver  in 
ammonia — is  somewhat  like  the  old  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver,  and 
Avas  Avell  adapted  to  plain  but  not  to  albumenised  paper.  The  second 
mixture — or  the  solution  of  the  oxide  of  silver  in  nitrate  of  ammonia 
—is  what  has  been  used  for  albumenised  paper ;  and  it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  suppose  that  the  solution  of  the  oxide  of  silver  in  either  the 
ammonia  or  the  nitrate  of  ammonia  are  more  unstable  substances 
than  is  the  solution  of  it  in  nitric  acid.  Hence,  if  this  be  so,  it  Avill 
be  more  readily  given  up  to  the  chloride  in  the  paper,  and  a  Aveaker 
solution  Avill  produce  better  results.  So  that  a  bath  made  of  thirty 
grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  ounce  of  Avater,  to  Avhich  some 
crystals  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  have  been  added  (the  quantity  of 
the  last  salt  being  not  less  than  the  silver),  a  bath  Avould  be  formed 
Avhich  Avould  Avork  better — i.e.,  give  up  its  silver  to  the  paper  more 
readily — than  a  much  stronger  solution  of  pure  nitrate  of  silver. 

I  havegeceived  a  communication  from  Mr.  Anthony,  in  Avhicli  he 
has  enclosed  a  print  made  on  a  piece  of  Mr.  Sutton’s  new  paper. 

It  has  not  the  purple-black  tone  most  admired  here,  but  looks  very 
Avell,  as  far  as  gloss  is  concerned.  Mr.  Anthony,  in  commenting  on 
it,  says  that,  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  his  other  paper,  it  would 
not  produce  the  same  colours.  In  the  same  letter  he  deprecates 
the  use  of  very  strong  silver  solution,  and  says  that  the  solution 
should  be  just  strong  enough  to  ensure  the  albumen  not  dissolving 
off  the  paper;  but,  that  point  reached,  any  more  added  only 
served  to  saturate  the  body  of  the  paper  with  nitrate  of  silver  and 
injure  the  picture. 

Talking  of  silver  solutions  suggests  the  propriety  of  saving  of 
the  same,  particularly  Avlien  the  article  has  advanced  fifty  percent, 
in  price.  Stepping  in  at  Mr.  Guterkunst’s  gallery,  in  Arch-street, 
some  days  ago,  I  noticed  that  he  had  adopted  the  practice  of  not 
only  saving  all  that  Avas  possible,  but  also  of  noting  the  quantity 
saved  in  each  place.  As,  for  instance,  the  plate-holders  are  all 
provided  Avith  a  deep  channel,  edged  Avith  glass  at  the  bottom 
of  the  plate,  into  Avhich  the  silver  solution  drains,  and  is  con¬ 
veyed  into  a  small  glass  bottle,  inserted  into  the  plate-holder, 
and  held  in  place  by  a  spring.  This  bottle  holds  about  one 
ounce,  and  in  very  large  plate-holders  there  are  two  such  vials. 
The  plate-holders  are  numbered;  and  on  a  convenient  shelf  is  a 
roAv  of  bottles,  each  numbered  to  correspond  with  the  holders,  and 
having  the  date  of  beginning  to  use  each  bottle  marked  thereon. 
The  operator  Avho  prepares  the  plates  in  the  dark  room,  and  who 
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does  but  little  else  than  coat  and  sensitise,  empties  the  holder  vials 
;  into  these  large  ones,  and  I  saw  that  from  one  single  card-camera 
holder,  using  8  by  10  plates,  eight  ounces  of  solution  had  been 
taken  in  two  days  ;  and,  what  is  also  worthy  of  notice,  there  were 
no  drops  on  the  floor.  Mr.  Guterkunst  uses  three  sky-lights,  and 
has  his  rooms  always  crowded.  His  card  business  at  this  season 
requires,  on  an  average,  two  thousand  prints  a  day.  He  his  now 
building  a  new  dark  room,  and  enlarging  his  establishment  in  other 
respects.  He  was  a  chemist  by  profession  before  he  became 
attached  to  photography,  and  his  chemical  knowledge  is  now 
turned  to  good  account  in  his  business. 

Of  the  spiritual  “dodge”  in  Boston  I  have  nothing  new  to  say. 
There  are  some  rival  concerns  starting,  but  I  have  not  heard  how 
f  well  they  are  doing.  The  fact  is,  we  hear  more  of  the  matter 
through  the  extracts  from  the  “spiritual”  papers  re-published  in 
England,  than  we  do  from  our  own  journals. 

Dr.  0.  W.  Holmes  has  at  last  been  furnished  with  a  stereograph 
of  the  spire  of  Strasburg  Cathedral,  through  Mr.  J.  Cavbutt,  of 

D‘  Chicago,  Illinois,  who  seeing  Dr.  Holmes’s  request  for  the  picture 
in  one  of  my  letters  to  this  Journal,  while  he  was  on  the  Continent, 
I:  sought  for  the  picture  at  Strasburg,  and  as  he  passed  through 
i  Philadelphia  on  his  way  home  called  to  see  me,  and  promised  to 
send  copies  to  Dr.  Holmes,  which  he  has  since  done. 

Mr.  Carbutt  has  brought  with  him  many  specimens  of  the  mi¬ 
croscopic  pictures  for  insertion  in  jewellery,  and  intends  to  produce 
these  small  pictures  in  his  establishment  at  Chicago.  Since  his 
return  he  has  copied  some  of  the  photographs  which  he  brought 
with  him.  He  has  sent  me  copies  of  a  Manchester  locomotive  and 
of  an  engraving,  Silent  Pleading ,  which  are  most  beautifully 
executed.  He  is  making  arrangements  to  use  dry  plates  for  out¬ 
door  work,  and  has  ordered  a  changing  box  on  Hughes’s  plan 
for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Peace  is  now  making  the  box,  with  an  im¬ 
provement  suggested  by  your  correspondent,  whereby  the  plates 
are  dropped  by  the  bottom  slide  only,  the  springs  being  operated 
on  by  the  slide,  thus  rendering  it  entirely  automatic  ;  or,  as  an 
i  illustration  of  the  modus  operandi ,  if  the  box  be  held  horizontally, 
and  the  bottom  slide  drawn  out,  one,  and  only  one,  plate  will  fall 
out ;  and  if  the  slide  be  pushed  in,  and  then  again  drawn  out, 
another,  plate  will  fall  out,  and  this  without  the  manipulation  of 
any  springs  or  triggers. — I  remain,  with  due  regard, 

COLEMAN  SELLERS. 


Photography  and  its  Critics. — How  shall  we  photographers 
please  the  critics?  We  take  pains  to  pose  our  sitters,  and  the 
|  critics  laugh  at  our  efforts  as  tending  to  make  the  patron  stiff  and 
i  uncomfortable.  We  leave  the  pose  and  expressions  to  the  model’s 
]  own  sweet  will,  and  straightway  we  are  abused  for  sinning  against 
artistic  rules,  which  require  that  we  should  pose  the  sitter.  We 
;  try  to  be  artistic,  and  they  snub  us.  We  aspire  not  above  the 
;  mechanical,  and  they  mock  us  as  culpably  ignorant  of  art.  We 
pursue  our  art  through  innumerable  difficulties,  and  win  success 
after  many  a  hard  battle,  and  Mr.  Chambers'1  Journal  can  see  no 
difference  between  the  veriest  failures  and  our  best  pictures.  We 
master  the  principles  which  govern  the  lighting  of  our  models 
after  countless  experiments  and,  perhaps,  years  of  patient  study, 
and  Mr.  All  the  Year  Round ,  who  evidently  never  took  a  sun-picture 
in  his  life,  says  we  know  nothing  at  all  about  it,  and  then,  con¬ 
descendingly,  tells  us  out  of  the  plenitude  of  his  ignorance  what 
i  we  should  do  and  what  we  should  avoid  doing.  We  are  sent  for 
!  to  the  Palace  and  are  honoured  with  sittings  from  royal  personages, 
in  a  most  thoroughly  unsuitable  room,  or  in  the  full  blaze  of  unin- 
j  terrupted  sunshine,  or  in  the  diffused  shadowless  light  of  the  open 
|  air,  and  are  then  abused  for  not  producing  perfectresults.  Thefollow- 
|  ing  from  Once  a  Weelc  will  serve  to  illustrate  some  of  these  facts :  — 
“  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  Royal  Family  have  fallen  into  very  bad  hands, 

|  for  their  photographs  are,  one  and  all,  slanders  upon  the  Royal  race.  There 
is  one  of  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  standing  up  and  looking  at  each  other 
like  two  wooden  dolls;  and  there  is  another  of  the  Princess  Beatrice  seated 
|  upon  a  table,  with  her  frock  so  disposed  that  it  appears  to  form  but  one  piece 
with  tbe  table  cloth,  the  effect  being  that  this  infant  of  five  seems  planted  upon 
the  full-blown  crinoline  of  a  woman  of  forty.  The  heir-apparent  and  his  young 
fiancee  fare  no  better;  indeed,  the  familiarities  taken  with  the  future  King  and 
Queen  of  England  are  of  a  far  more  offensive  kind,  as  they  sin  against  propriety 
and  good  taste  rather  than  against  artistic  rules.  What  would  have  been 
thought  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  if  he  had  left  us  portraits  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Caroline  of  Brunswick  indulging  in  those  little  familiarities  which 
lookers-on  good-naturedly  avoid  seeing?  But  the  photographer-royal  of 
Bruxelles  has  not  hesitated  to  take  advantage  of  the  natural  frankness  and 
amiability  of  their  Royal  Highnesses  to  pose  them  in  a  manner  which,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  jars  on  the  good  taste  of  the  fastidious  beholder.  Princes  of  the 
most  exalted  rank  clasp  each  other’s  hands,  we  suppose,  like  other  people,  and 
an  arm  rests  as  naturally  around  a  Royal  neck  as  it  would  round  a  peasant’s  ; 

there  is  a  sense  of  propriety,  without  be.ing  prudish,  about  these  matters 
which  all  understand  but  this  unlucky  photographer. 


Ituffs  of  i\)t  Utontlj. 

In  town  much  of  the  month  that  has  just  come  to  a  conclusion 
has  been  spent  in  the  contemplation  of,  and  preparation  for,  the 
next  one,  which  comes  to  us  fraught  with  all  the  interest,  gaiety, 
and  importance  attendant  upon  a  royal  wedding. 

The  month  of  March  is  not  a  promising  one  for  instantaneous 
work,  or  we  might  look  forward  with  some  degree  of  certainty  for 
many  interesting  pictures  of  the  royal  procession.  As  it  is,  there 
will,  doubtless,  be  an  essay  made  to  obtain  some  mementoes  of  it, 
though  with  what  chance  of  success  it  would  be  difficult  to  hazard 
an  opinion. 

The  first  instalment  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Waring’s  Masterpieces  of  Indus¬ 
trial  Art  and  Sculpture  at  the  International  Exhibition ,  1862,  consisting 
of  fifty  plates,  from  coloured  photographs,  is  now  being  issued. 

An  ex-M.P.  publicly  suggests  that  the  requirement  of  a  licence 
to  practice  as  a  photographer,  for  which  a  charge  should  be  made 
of  say  five  guineas,  would  aid  the  revenue  and  clear  some  of  the 
back  streets  of  establishments  where  somewhat  questionable  pro¬ 
ceedings  are  said  to  occur. 

We  learn  from  Paris  that  it  is  becoming  the  mode  there  for  each 
lady  present  at  a  ball  to  leave  for  the  hostess  her  carte  de  visite  in 
the  dress  then  worn,  and  that  this  is  leading  to  improvements  in 
the  means  of  producing  them  by  artificial  light. 

A  new  Architectural  Photographic  Association  has  arisen  out  of 
the  ashes  of  the  former  one,  remodelled,  and  worked  upon  an 
entirely  different  principle.  There  has  been  just  issued  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  a  very  fine  set  of  photographs  of  the  sculptures  of  the  west 
front  of  Wells  Cathedral,  accompanied  by  descriptive  letterpress, 
the  matter  for  which  is  extracted  from  the  “Ichnography  of  Wells 
Cathedral,”  by  C.  J.  Cockerell,  R.A.  The  negatives  were  taken  for 
the  Association  by  Messrs.  Cundall  and  Downes,  New  Bond  Street. 

The  Exhibition  in  Suffolk  Street,  which  closes  to-morrow,  has 
been  very  unsuccessful  as  regards  the  attendance  and  sales  :  most 
undeservedly  so.  There  has  been  a  large  amount  of  ignorant  criti¬ 
cism  and  detraction  disseminated  about  it;  but  the  situation,  and 
the  season  of  the  year,  are  in  all  probability  the  real  causes  of  the  bad 
attendance.  It  is  a  great  pity  necessity  forbids  the  holding  of  an 
Exhibition  in  a  better  situation  during  the  London  season.  There 
has  been  some  dissatisfaction  expressed  by  the  French  contributors, 
who  appear  to  think  that  a  medal,  if  only  a  complimentary  one, 
should  have  been  set  aside  for  foreign  competitors.  This,  perhaps, 
might  have  been  done  without  any  alteration  in  the  other  awards. 
On  one  of  the  tables  is  an  album  of  photographs  by  Pvichebourg, 
Quai  de  l’Horloge,  Paris,  which  contains  some  curious  repro¬ 
ductions — amongst  others,  one  which  at  first  sight  looks  like 
a  shield  carefully  copied,  so  perfect  is  the  circle.  A  closer  in¬ 
spection  shows  it  to  be  the  interior  of  the  dome  of  “St.  Isaac,” 
Moscow,  taken  from  the  pavement  below.  The  camera  must  have 
been  placed  on  a  stand  constructed  for  the  purpose,  with  the  lens 
pointed  to  the  zenith  ;  the  photographer  must  then  have  lain  down 
upon  the  side  which  should  never  be  turned  to  an  enemy,  and, 
after  focussing,  inserted  the  plate  horizontally.  The  fresco  and 
details  of  the  roof  are  very  perfectly  reproduced. 

Another  form  of  photographic  piracy  has  recently  sprung  up, 
which  is  already  assuming  rather  extensive  proportions,  and  in 
connection  with  which  there  are  now  as  many  as  three 
persons  publicly  soliciting  patronage  in  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  daily  press.  It  consists  in  copying  the  cartes  de  visite 
of  private  persons,  taken  by  other  photographers,  for  the  sitters 
themselves,  at  a  very  reduced  and,  as  some  persons  think, 
unremunerative  price.  Out  of  this  new  phase  of  the  malady 
arises  a  nice  question  of  law,  which  it  will  perhaps  be  worth  while 
to  try,  viz.,  whether  the  sitter  had  a  right  to  take  or  send  such 
carte  de  visite  to  another  to  be  copied.  Should  it  go  on,  the  question 
will  doubtless  be  tried  by  a  portrait  of  some  sitter  being  registered, 
and  then  sent  by  the  sitter  to  those  ingenious  gentlemen  who  have 
originated  the  project.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  large  class  of 
persons  who  do  not  sufficiently  appreciate  the  inferiority  of  all 
copies  of  an  albumenised  print,  or  to  whom  the  temptation  of  a 
very  low  price  is  irresistible,  so  that  photographers  stand  to  lose 
a  large  share  of  the  benefit  derived  from  printing  duplicates  of 
past  negatives.  The  modus  operandi  is  as  follows : — By  means  of 
cameras  which  take  a  number  of  copies  on  one  plate,  the  whole 
number  can  be  printed  from  one  or  two  plates — not  consuming 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  sheet  of  albumenised  paper.  They  are 
then  cut  out  with  a  stamp,  and  mounted  in  the  most  hasty  manner. 
In  the  process  of  copying  no  time  is  occupied  in  focussing,  &c. 
After  the  first  one  is  done,  another  carte  de  visite]. is  put  in  its  place, 
and  the  operations  thus  go  on  mechanically.  S.  T. 
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Mails  irab  Strap. 

Change  of  Address. — We  are  requested  by  Mr.  Alfred  Harman, 
Honorary  Secretary  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  to 
notice  for  the  information  of  those  desirous  of  communicating  with 
him,  that  he  has  retired  from  the  firm  of  Dages  and  Harman,  and 
removed  to  7,  Gunnersbury  Villas,  Harder’s  Road,  Peckham,  S.E. 

Another  Use  for  Photography. — In  the  Irish  Court  of  Probate, 
Dublin,  counsel  applied  for  permission  to  remove  a  will  from  the 
registry  office  in  order  to  have  it  photographed.  Permission  was 
given  upon  condition  that  only  that  portion  required  in  evidence 
should  be  reproduced. 

Slightly  Curved  Glasses. — We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Bannister, 
whose  card-portraits  were  noticed  in  our  last,  that  the  idea  of  using 
slightly  curved  glasses,  upon  which  to  take  the  negative,  origi¬ 
nated  with  himself,  and  was  not  suggested  to  him  first  of  all  by 
Mr.  Ross,  as  we  had  supposed. 

Large  Object-Glass. — Messrs.  Clark  and  Sons,  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  have  succeeded  in  making  a  lens  two  and  a-half  inches 
greater  in  diameter  than  that  of  the  famous  telescope  in  the  Har¬ 
vard  University  Observatory.  That  is  about  sixteen  inches  in 
diameter;  this  more  than  eighteen  inches.  It  was  made  for  a  col¬ 
lege  in  Mississippi,  but  the  rebellion  has  annulled  the  contract. 
The  contract  price  was  about  10,000  dols.  It  is  probably  the 
largest  object-glass  in  the  world. — New  York  Times. 

The  Fashionable  Hobby. — As  science  advances  new  hobbies 
are  developed.  Photography  is  the  fashionable  one  just  now. 
The  number  of  young  men  who  have  taken  to  lugging  an  unwieldy 
apparatus  up  steep  hill-sides,  and  disfiguring  their  fingers  by  a 
coating  of  chemicals,  is  decidedly  on  the  increase.  It  is  hardly 
considerate  of  the  amateur  photographer  to  try  his  “  ’prentice 
hand”  on  the  physiognomy  of  his  friends  and  relatives.  The  result 
generally  is  a  possible  murderer,  or  murderess,  faintly  visible 
through  an  atmosphere  of  profound  gloom. — Saturday  Revieio. 

Hints  to  Certain  Critics. — Want  of  talent  is  sure  to  bring  down 
a  heavy  punishment  on  the  unfortunate  individual  who  attempts 
enterprises  that  require  great  ‘abilities.  It  is  unnecessary  and 
cruel  to  add  to  his  inevitable  disappointment  and  failure  the 
mortification  of  being  held  up  as  an  object  of  public  scorn  and 
contempt;  yet  works  are  often  publicly  noticed  for  this  cruel 
purpose  only,  and  to  afford  the  writer  an  opportunity  of  what  he 
considers  sporting  his  wit,  but  which  frequently  appears  to  others 
more  like  exposing  his  folly  and  malignity. — Magazine  of  the  Fine 
Arts. 

Photography  versus  Wood  Engravings. — In  the  course  of  some 
critical  remarks  upon  The  Handbook  of  the  Eastern  Cathedrals,  re¬ 
cently  published  by  Murray,  the  Parthenon  says: — “The  woodcuts 
which  have  been  given  are  far  superior  to  those  of  the  former  issue, 
many  being  of  considerable  merit;  but  photographs,  although  oc¬ 
casionally  misty  and  liable  to  fade,  are  the  only  satisfactory  illus¬ 
trations  of  enormous  spaces  and  breadths  such  as  occur  in  a  cathe¬ 
dral.  No  woodcut  can  produce  the  effect  of  atmospheric  distance 
which  the  delicate  colour  of  the  sun-painting  instantaneously  pro¬ 
duces.  We  say  this  without  any  intention  of  disrespect  to  Mr. 
Jewett,  who  is  acknowledged  and  proves  himself  by  his  exquisite 
woodcuts  to  be  the  best  architectural  wood-engraver  of  the  time; 
and  he  has  not,  we  surmise,  neglected  the  aid  of  a  photograph. 

Gun-Cotton. — The  Austrian  Government  are  said  to  be  in  pos¬ 
session  of  a  gun-cotton  secret.  By  experiment,  they  have  over¬ 
come  the  difficulties  which  the  nature  of  the  material,  as  at  first 
discovered  by  Schonbein,  opposed  to  its  use  in  artillery  practice. 
The  Austrians,  moreover,  have  discovered  a  metal — iron,  copper, 
spelter  and  tin — which,  in  certain  proportions,  is  tougher  than  any 
gun-metal  hitherto  devised.  This,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
explosion  produced  by  gun-cotton,  is  an  essential  requirement. 
Gun-cotton  explodes  all  at  once — not  grain  by  grain,  as  gunpowder 
does ;  hence  it  fails  to  impel  the  ball  or  projectile  with  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  force  necessary  to  a  long  range.  This  is  the  main 
difficulty,  as  we  hear,  which  the  Austrians  have  overcome.  If  with 
this  they  have  rendered  the  cotton  less  dangerous  in  a  high  tem¬ 
perature,  they  will  have  done  good  work,  as  a  much  smaller  weight 
of  gun-cotton  is  required  on  service  than  of  gunpowder.  The 
Commission  sent  to  Vienna  by  our  War  Department  to  inquire  into 
the  facts  came  home,  indeed,  with  information,  but  not  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  was  really  wanted, — dust,  so  runs  the  rumour,  having 
been  thrown  in  their  eyes  by  the  Austrian  authorities.  So  the 
subject  has  been  taken  up  by  the  Gun-cotton  Committee  of  the 
British  Association,  who  have  held  one  meeting,  and  will  shortly 
take  further  proceedings. — Athenceum, 


dfarrcspcnheiuc. 


We  are  at  all  times  willing  to  assist  our  Correspondents  to  the 
utmost  of  our  ability,  but  we  can  only  do  so  through  the  medium 
of  the  Journal.  We  cannot  give  private  replies  except  to  personal 
friends. 
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To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — lam  directed  by  Dr.  D'Orsan  to  request  that  you  will  do  him  the 
favour  to  insert  the  accompanying  letter  in  your  next  publication.  He 
hopes  you  will  the  more  readily  accede  to  his  request  because,  apart  from 
the  intei-est  attaching  to  the  matter  discussed,  you  haye  given  circulation 
to  the  attacks  of  his  assailants. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Manor  Lodge,  Liscard,  near  Birkenhead,  JOHN  FLANEDY. 

February,  1863. 


To  the  Editor. 

ShL — Hitherto,  for  various  important  reasons,  I  have  forborne  to 
notice  the  numerous  misstatements  published  in  recent  numbers  of  your 
periodical,  relative  to  the  photographs  which  illustrate  my  folio  work 
entitled  Our  Satellite.  I  now  give  to  those  misstatements  my  most  un¬ 
qualified  and  emphatic  contradiction,  and  I  am  prepared  to  adduce 
unquestionable  proof  of  the  complete  originality  of  my  negatives,  and  to 
submit  them  to  the  severest  scrutiny. 

I  have  been  accused  of  copying  from  certain  photographs  issued  by 
Mr.  Warren  De  la  Rue.  As  this  gentleman  has  thought  lit  to  publish  an 
unwarrantable  attack  upon  my  scientific  and  personal  character,  I  shall 
act  in  the  matter  as  advised  by  competent  legal  authority.  Prior  to  the 
publication  of  the  first  of  the  twelve  parts  into  which  my  work  is  to  be 
divided,  I  arranged  with  my  publisher  (who  had  of  course  seen  my  nega¬ 
tives  befoi’e  he  undertook  so  extensive  and  important  a  book)  that  the  dates 
of  the  photographs  accompanying  the  general  remarks  which  formed  the 
text  of  Part  I.  (the  only  one  yet  published)  should  be  given  in  the  text 
of  Part  II.,  when  they  are  intended  to  be  described  in  detail,  and  a 
slip  to  this  effect  was  actually  inserted,  by  Mr.  Alfred  W.  Bennett,  in  the 
specimen  number.  We  agreed  upon  this  because  the  same  date  would 
otherwise  have  appeared  upon  several  of  the  impressions,  in  consequence 
of  these  impressions  being  taken  from  sections  of  one  of  the  original 
negatives. 

Before  and  while  being  published  my  negatives  were  most  minutely 
scrutinised  by  some  of  the  greatest  living  astronomers,  and  I  can  adduce 
their  high  authority  in  confirmation  of  my  statement  that  the  stage  of 
illumination  given  by  me  is  not  identical  with  that  published  by  Mr. 
Warren  De  la  Rue  in  any  case.  The  words  of  one  illustrious  savant 
are — “Applying  almost  exactly  to  the  same  stage  of  illumination,  and  I 
think  that  upon  the  whole  yours  is  the  better.” 

I  am  charged  with  copying  from  Mr.  Warren  De  la  Rue.  Now,  sir,  the 
impressions  from  my  negatives  are  pronounced  by  the  above  and  other 
unimpeachable  authorities  in  astronomical  science  to  be,  not  only  different 
from,  but  absolutely  better  and  clearer  than,  those  taken  by  Mr.  Warren 
De  la  Rue  from  his  negatives.  How  then  is  it  possible  that  my  impres¬ 
sions— taken  from  negatives  asserted  by  Mr.  De  la  Rue  to  have  been  taken 
from  positives  taken  off  his  original  negatives — could  be  better  than,  and 
different  from,  Mr.  De  la  Rue's  own  impressions  taken  from  his  own 
original  negatives  by  Smith,  Beck,  and  Beck?  Had  our  negatives  been 
compared,  as  was  proposed  by  me  long  ago,  the  fallacy  of  the  issue  raised 
about  certain  imaginary  spots  would  have  been  at  once  exploded,  and 
much  ingenuity  in  assertion  and  implication  expended  to  better  purpose. 

The  dates  at  which  my  various  negatives  were  taken  have  for  many 
years  been  given  to  my  scientific  friends,  as  each  has  been  procured.  I 
have  even  given  them  to  strangers,  who  have  applied  in  a  proper  and 
gentlemanly  manner.  To  this  many  will  testify.  I  shall  publish  these 
dates  in  their  proper  places  in  the  text  of  my  work  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public;  but  I  do  not  choose  to  be  bullied  into  satisfying  the  mere  curiosity 
of  any  one — not  even  of  so  erudite  a  gentleman  as  Mr.  Alfred  W.  Bennett, 
my  recalcitrant  publisher. 

With  many  apologies  for  trespassing  upon  your  valuable  space,— I 
am,  yours,  &c„  A.  LE  VENGEUR  D’ORSAN. 

[We  insert  the  preceding  upon  the  principle  of  giving  every  one  a  fair 
hearing ;  but  we  cannot  forbear  pointing  out  to  Dr.  D’Orsan  that,  had  he 
simply  given  the  date  when  the  negative  was  taken  from  which  his  pub¬ 
lished  impressions  were  printed,  he  would  have  done  more  to  settle  the 
question  at  issue  than  could  be  accomplished  by  fifty  such  letters  as  the 
one  above,  which  abounds  in  dogmatic  assertion  without  one  particle  of 
proof.  Moreover,  the  quotation  from  the  anonymous  “illustrious 
savant's  ”  words  above  given  appears  to  our  simple  understanding  flatly 
to  contradict  the  preceding  sentence.  We  do  not  find  on  looking  over 
the  correspondence  an  offer  on  the  part  of  Dr.  D’Orsan  to  compare  the 
negatives,  and  the  only  hint  of  any  consent  to  do  so  that  we  can  find  is  in 
Mr,  A.  W.  Bennett’s  letter  of  12th  January,  1863,  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
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the  Athenceum  (see  British  Journal  of  Photography,  page  61,  current 
volume) ;  but  this  is  not  in  the  form  of  an  offer,  being  confined  to  “  any 
scientific  gentlemen  really  anxious  to  investigate  the  subject,”  and  this 
without  mention  of  either  time  or  place  for  the  examination.  We  there¬ 
fore  applied  to  Mr.  De  la  Rue  inquiring  whether  he  had  received  such  an 
offer,  and  the  following  is  his  reply  : — 

To  the  Editor. 

Sib, — In  reference  to  your  inquiry,  I  beg  to  hand  you  a  copy  of  the 
correspondence  which  has  passed  between  myself  and  Mr.  Bennett  in 
relation  to  the  subject  named  by  you. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

WARREN  DE  LA  RUE. 

Feb.  24,  1863. 


[copy.] 

5,  B  is  h  op  sg  at  e-street  Without, 

16 th  February,  1863. 

Dear  Sib, — On  Saturday  evening  I  received  from  Dr.  D’Orsan  a  tele¬ 
gram  to  the  effect  that  the  day  fixed  for  the  interview  and  examination 
might  be  the  26th,  27th,  or  28th  instant,  at  my  establishment — some 
English  and  foreign  friends  of  Dr.  D’Orsan’s  to  be  present.  Will  you 
kindly  fix  one  of  those  days  which  will  suit  you  to  enter  on  the  comparison 
and  examination  ?  Saturday  morning,  the  28tli,  would  suit  me  the  best; 
but  I  could  arrange  for  either  that  is  most  convenient  to  yourself. 

I  would  ask  to  be  present  on  my  own  account  only  Mr.  W.  R.  Birt 
and  another  gentleman  practically  acquainted  with  photography. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  ALFRED  W.  BENNETT. 

W.  De  la  Rue,  Esq. 


[copy.] 

110,  Bunhill  Bow,  Feb.  1 6th,  1863. 
Dear  Sir, — Before  I  consent  to  be  present  at  any  comparison  of  Dr. 
D’Orsan’s  lunar  photographs  with  my  negatives,  Dr.  D’Orsan  must  be  so 
good  as  to  state  what  instrument  he  used  in  taking  his  original  negatives, 
the  locality  where  they  were  taken,  and  the  date  when  they  were  taken. 
I  am,  yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  WARREN  DE  LA  RUE. 

Alfred  W.  Bennett,  Esq. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  state  that  an  opportunity  of  examining  Mr.  De  la 
Rue’s  negatives  has  been  afforded  to  us  ;  but  we  forbear  the  expression  of 
any  opinion  thereon  at  present,  in  order  to  afford  Dr.  D’Orsan  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  submitting  his  negatives  to  us,  should  he  desire  to  do  so. — Ed.] 


ALBUMENISED  PAPER  PATENTS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  have  evidence,  dating  some  years  back,  which  will  dispose  of 
any  patent  relating  to  the  covering  of  paper  with  India-rubber  or  other 
similar  solutions  previously  to  albumenising — quantities  having  been 
thus  made  and  sold,  not  for  the  sake  of  experiment,  but  as  a  commercial 
ansaction. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  B.  H. 

February  gOfA,  1863. 

REDUCING  AGENTS  AS  PRESERVATIVES. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — In  your  last  number  jmu  make  a  remark  on  a  paper  read  by  me. 
There  was  an  omission  of  a  word  in  the  sentence  that  caused  you  the 
surprise.  The  sentence  was  intended  to  read  thus : — “  It  may  be  against 
all  the  rules  of  photography  to  use  such  a  reducing  agent,”  &c.,  &c.  I 
was  referring  to  the  gallic  acid,  and  not  to  the  grape  sugar,  as  you  seem 
to  think. 

I  used  tannin  and  honey  in  July  last,  but  do  not  consider  the  plates  to 
have  good  keeping  qualities;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  any  of  the  preserva¬ 
tives  mentioned  in  my  paper  that  will  develope  by  the  fumes  of  ammonia 
will,  on  trial,  be  found  quicker  than  plain  tannin  and  honey. 

Not  having  seen  Mr.  Glover’s  paper  until  you  named  it  in  your  last,  I 
was  not  aware  of  his  having  tried  ammonia.  I  may  add  I  was  fuming 
plates  in  the  beginning  of  September  last ;  but  do  not  think  I  wish  to  be 
considered  the  first  to  use  it,  as  I  consider  it  quite  absurd  for  any  photo¬ 
grapher  to  pretend  to  know  what  all  the  rest  in  the  world  is  doing,  and 
have  done. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  A.  H.  VERITY. 

Manchester,  February  12 tli,  1863. 

[Your  note  did  not  reach  us  until  after  our  last  number  was  “  at  press 
hence  the  delay  in  its  publication.  We  did  not  misunderstand  your 
observation  to  the  extent  you  suppose,  notwithstanding  the  accidental 
substitution  of  the  indefinite  article  for  the  demonstrative  pronoun;  for 
we  cannot  admit  that  the  use  of  even  gallic  acid  as  a  preservative  agent 
is  "against  all  the  rules  of  photography,”  as  it  has  been  used  by  Major 
Russell  and  others  with  this  object.  We  do  our  best  to  make  every  photo¬ 
grapher  acquainted  with  what  “all  the  rest  in  the  world  is  doing  in 
photography  ”  at  any  rate  ;  and  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
our  labours  are  not  altogether  in  vain. — Ed.] 


THE  ART-DISCUSSION  AT  THE  MEETING  OF  THE  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  SCOTLAND. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — The  arduous  endeavours  of  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Rejlander  in 
fighting  the  battle  of  our  art  against  the  host  of  adverse  critics  deserve 
the  most  earnest  encouragement  which  we,  their  less  talented  brethren, 
can  afford  them.  Therefore,  although  I  attach  no  importance  to  the 
shallow,  flippantly-expressed  opinions  of  so  heedlessly  inconsistent  a 
writer  as  Mr.  Sutton,  I  was  very  much  pleased  to  see  the  paper  read  by 
that  gentleman  duly  replied  to,  and  justly  censured  by  the  meeting  of 
the  South  London  Photographic  Society. 

The  discussion  to  which  Mr.  Sutton’s  paper  gave  rise  amusingly 
illustrated  the  feeble  kind  of  arguments  usually  advanced  against  the 
pretensions  of  photography  as  a  fine  art.  While  the  author  of  the  paper 
ridiculed  these  pretensions  on  the  score  of  photographs  being  too  minutely 
and  unerringly  true  to  nature,  Mr.  George  Harvey,  the  well-known  artist, 
considered  them  no  less  deserving  of  ridicule  on  the  score  of  their 
being  thoroughly  and  outrageously  false  to  nature.  The  simple  fact 
stands  thus  : — Mr.  Sutton,  understanding  mechanical  photography,  but 
with  little  or  no  knowledge  of,  or  feeling  for,  art,  loses  himself  in  that 
old-fashioned  foggy  controversy  of  the  realistic  and  idealistic.  The 
artist,  Mr.  Harvey,  understanding  art,  but  with  evidently  no  knowledge 
of  photography,  runs  butt  against  a  stone  Avail  of  facts,  too  well  demon¬ 
strated  in  both  theory  and  practice  to  be  shaken  by  such  a  foolish  self¬ 
damaging  proceeding. 

The  proportions  of  the  human  figure  are  well  known;  the  rela¬ 
tive  proportions  of  their  photographical  representatives  are  easily 
measured ;  and,  wherever  this  plan  has  been  adopted  (as  it  frequently 
has*),  the  result  has  alwaj^s  proved  incontrovertibly  the  truthfulness  of 
good  photography.  The  conventionally  diminished  hands  of  inartistic 
painters  working  down  to  the  standard  of  popular  ignorance  misleads 
many  who  have  more  excuse  for  being  so  misled  than  Mr.  Harvey  can 
show ;  but,  nevertheless,  as  a  rule,  the  opened  hand  is  said  to  be  the 
length  of  the  face,  and  I  do  not  think  they  often  look  larger  in  a  really 
good  photographic  portrait. 

Mr.  Sutton’s  selection  of  a  painter’s  works  to  illustrate  his  meaning  in 
reference  to  female  models  was  singularly  unfortunate,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  pretty  generally  observed  of  Etty’snude  female  figures,  by  the  public 
critics  of  his  day,  that  they  appeared  to  be  painted  from  models  picked 
up  after  midnight  during  a  wralk  in  the  Haymarket  or  in  the  Strand.  I  have 
seen  Mr.  Rejlander’s  studies  from  the  nude,  and  certainly  think  such  a 
statement  would  not  be  equally  true  in  regard  to  the  characteristics  of 
that  talented  gentleman’s  photographs,  in  the  treatment  of  which  an  in¬ 
nate  sense  of  delicacy  and  refinement  is  most  commonly  and  prominently 
displayed. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  ask  leave  to  address  the  few  words  following  to 
Mr.  Sutton  and  other  critics  of  the  same  description.  When  enterprises 
which  wage  war  against  certain  vested  interests,  conventional  opinions, 
and  stubborn  old  popular  prejudices  are  undertaken  by  those  who,  without 
present  honour  or  profit,  are  supported  in  their  struggle  solely  by  a  generous 
love  of,  and  confidence  in,  their  cause,  common  justice  demands  for  them 
different  treatment  than  that  which  would  be  awarded  to  selfish  quacks  or 
conceited  impostors.  There  is  no  branch  of  art  so  little  recognised,  and 
consequently  so  thoroughly  discouraged,  by  the  public  as  that  of  compo¬ 
sition  photography  is  at  present — thanks  to  the  strenuous  adverse  efforts 
of  real  foes  and  sham  friends.  If  you  must  denounce  such  enthusiastic 
labours,  and  feel  it  a  duty  so  to  do,  let  it  be  done  after  some  amount  of 
careful,  painstaking,  conscientious  thought  ;  and  not  with  the  flippant 
carelessness  which  commonly  characterises  the  remarks  of  the  ignorant 
and  unfeeling. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  R.  A.  S. 


CARTES  DE  VISITE. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Pardon  my  troubling  you  again,  but  I  cannot  help  reading  over 
and  over  again  your  favourable  remarks  on  the  card -portraits  of  “W.  D.  C.” 
in  your  last,  and  your  reply  to  “W.  Brunner”  leads  me  to  believe  they 
were  taken  out  of  doors.  Now  I  am  one  of  those  who  love  photography 
for  its  usefulness  as  well  as  for  its  being  a  delightful  occupation,  and  have 
taken  to  it  more  as  a  matter  of  love  than  anything  else.  I  think  if 
“  W.  D.  C.”  will  favour  those  who,  like  myself,  are  not  satisfied  with  any¬ 
thing  short  of  the  best  results,  and  will  give  us  his  particulars  of  working 
as  to  screen,  aspect  of  light,  Ac.,  he  will,  I  am  certain,  confer  a  great 
benefit  on  those  who  work  out  of  doors ;  for  I  am  sure  many  pictures  are- 
spoiled  for  want  of  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  method  of  arranging  a 
place  so  as  to  get  the  best  possible  light.  Perhaps  “  W.  D.  C.”  will  par¬ 
don  my  asking  so  great  a  favour,  but  my  wish  to  attain  to  something 
really  worth  doing  is  my  only  object.  Perhaps  he  would  not  mind  giving 
his  process  as  well ;  but  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  care  less  for  the  latter 
favour  than  the  first. 

You  werejfleased  to  remark  on  my  card-portraits  sent  for  your  kind 
advice,  in  the  Journal  of  the  1st  of  February,  that  the  lens  did  not  appear 
to  possess  nearly  sufficient  defining  power.  The  cause  of  the  flatness  of 
the  portraits  I  attribute  to  this:  the  light  got  in  between  the  flanges  of 

*  Ouv  readers  may  remember  that  this  was  done  at  one  of  the  earliest  meetings  of  the 
South  London  Photographic  Society  in  illustration  of  a  paper  called  Truth  in  Art, 
written  and  read  by  an  artist-painter  of  long  standing. 
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the  lens  and  the  camera.  The  Waterhouse  diaphragm  also  admits  light, 
I  find.  1  have  stopped  these  and  made  all  light  tight,  and  I  think  my 
pictures  will  be  much  sharper.  The  lens,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  now  prove 
all  I  require. 

Hoping  you  will  pardon  my  troubling  you,— I  am,  yours,  &c. 

February  23rd,  1863,  w,  D. 


ART-PHOTOGKAPHY. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir,™ I  quite  intended  to  have  been  present  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
South  London  Photographic  Society,  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  on 
the  papers  by.Messrs.  Wall  and  Pejlander;  but  the  weather  was  so  pro- 
vokingly  brilliant  here  last  week  that  I  was  compelled  to  remain  at  home 
to  take  advantage  of  it.  However,  the  papers  read  by  those  gentlemen 
so  completely  upset  all  that  Mr.  Sutton  advanced  against  art-photography, 
in  his  paper  read  before  the  Photographic  Society  of  Scotland,  that  it 
would  have  been  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  have  said  one  word  on  the 
subject.  Having  been  coupled  by  Mr.  Sutton  with  Mr.  Rejlander  as  an 
offender  against  photographic  propriety  in  the  pictures  I  have  produced, 
I  have  to  thank  the  latter  gentleman,  and  also  Mr.  Wall,  for  the  very 
valuable  and  convincing  arguments  they  employed  in  our  defence, 
although  I  think  the  matter  was  not  worth  the  trouble  they  took  about 
it;  for  I  am  sure  that  if  Mr.  Sutton  were  left  to  himself  for  a  little  time 
he  would,  with  his  usual  heedlessness  of  consistency,  turn  round  in 
favour  of  all  he  now  opposes.  The  efforts  of  those  who  endeavour  to 
raise  the  character  of  our  art  having  the  approbation  of  every  other 
journal  devoted  to  photography,  it  cannot  be  of  the  slightest  importance 
to  them  what  are  the  present  opinions  of  an  editor  who  capriciously 
praises  and  condemns  by  turns.  HENRY  P.  ROBINSON. 

Leamington ,  February  1 6th,  1863. 


HALF-HOLIDAY  MOVEMENT. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Will  you  kindly  insert  in  your  next  number  of  The  British 
Journal  or  Photography  that  an  attempt  is  now  being  made  to  afford 
all  those  who  are  engaged  in  photography  the  benefit  of  the  Saturday 
half-holiday,  by  soliciting  the  various  photographers  in  the  city  of  London 
to  close  their  respective  establishments  at  two  o’clock  on  Saturday  after¬ 
noons,  throughout  the  year,  commencing  March  7th,  the  day  on  which 
the  Princess  Alexandra  passes  through  the  city. 

Two  o’clock  has  been  chosen  as  the  time  of  closing,  as  in  many  houses 
it  would  be  impossible  for  business  to  be  concluded  and  negatives  var¬ 
nished,  <Src.,  before  three  o’clock,  so  that  the  latter  may  be  calculated  as 
the  hour  of  leaving. 

Trusting  that  you,  and  all  who  are  concerned  in  photography,  will  give 
this  movement  hearty  support,—!  am,  yours,  &c., 

H.  J.  GODBOLD. 

[This  is  a  matter  which  rests  entirely  with  employers.  That  the  conces- 
sion  of  a  half-holiday  is  good  policy  we  have  no  doubt. — Ed.] 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  note  the  Publisher  has  received  from  Mr.  W.  G.  Groves, 
Woodford,  is  similar  to  hundreds  of  others  ivhich  he  has  received  roithin  the 
last  few  months.  The  Publisher  once  more  begs  to  say  that  the  Wholesale 
Agents  in  London  are  in  possession  of  each  Number  the  morning  previous 
to  the  date  of  publication  ;  consequently,  on  the  following  day, .  with  ordinary 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  “trade,"  the  Journal  should  he  in  the  hands  of 
those  of  our  readers  throughout  the  country  ivho  are  supplied  by  local  book¬ 
sellers,  Ac.,  through  the  Metropolis.  The  Publisher  again  intimates  that, 
where  any  difficulty  arises  in  securing  its  reception  on  the  days  of 
publication,  he  can  guarantee  its  delivery  per  post  on  those  days ,  when 
Subscribers  order  the  Journal  direct  from  the  office,  32,  Castle  Street, 
Liverpool. 

***  We  have  received  several  communications  too  late  for  reply  in  the  present 
number.  We  are  compelled  to  leave  over  several  articles  till  our  next  publica¬ 
tion. 

VV.  D.  C. — We  are  obliged  for  your  polite  note. 

C.  E.  E- — Received:  will  give  notice  as  early  as  we  can  find  space,  &c. 

C.  J.  J. — Send  the  specimen  you  have  spoilt,  and  we  will  endeavour  to  point 
out  the  cause  of  your  failure. 

F.  W.  B. — We  are  unable  to  say  anything  in  favour  of  your  “instantaneous” 
picture,  which  is  very  inartistic,  and  also  deficient  in  definition. 

Como. — We  are  obliged  for  your  very  complimentary  note;  but  we  cannot 
publish  it,  as  you  desire.  It  would  serve  no  purpose  that  we  can  perceive, 
except  to  minister  to  our  own  vanity. 

II.  T  homson. — -The  specimens  of  photolithography  received  are,  like  most 
others  that  we  have  seen  from  photographs  of  natural  objects,  very  deficient  in 
half-tone,  and  quite  unfit  for  the  purpose  of  book  illustration.  The  half-tone  is 
far  behind  that  attained  by  M.  Asser  and  Col.  Sir  Henry  James. 

W.  D. — We  have  inserted  a  portion  of  your  note  as  the  most  probable  means 
of  obtaining  your  object  for  you.  The  specimen  last  received  is  far  better  than 
the  previous  ones,  and  shows  that  the  want  of  definition  was  not  due  to  the 
capabilities  of  the  lens,  but  to  some  other  cause,  possibly  to  improper  focussing, 
in  addition  to  that  you  have  named.  We  will  indulge  your  laudable  desire  to 
improve  in  the  way  you  mention,  with  the  exception  that  we  neither  make  any 
charge  nor  receive  any  fee,  which  we  should  return  even  if  sent. 


A  Lady  Photographer. — The  defect  arises  from  imperfect  removal  of 
the  ft ee  nitrate  of  silver  before  immersing  the  proof  in  the  toning  Lath.  Float 
each  print  upon  distilled  water,  face  downwards,  when  it  comes  out  of  the 
pressure-frame,  changing  the  water  twice  after  floating  for  a  few  minutes. 

Studianis. — We  are  not  prudish  in  the  least  degree,  nor  do  we  object  to 
studies  even  from  the  nude,  if  arranged  with  an  artist’s  skill ;  but  the  specimen 
you  Shht  (although  fully  clothed)  is,  in  out  opinion,  not  fit  for  circulation. 
We  will  not  call  it  indecent,  but  it  is  extremely  gross.  We  have  put  it  into  the 
fire,  as  the  most  fitting  place  for  it. 

S.  M'Watter. — The  conduct  of  which  you  complain  is  very  reprehensible; 
yet  “not  so  bad  as  we  seem”  may  apply  in  the  case  alluded  to.  Careless 
habits  of  business  have  possibly  something  to  do  with  the  matter.  We  hold 
over  your  communication  for  the  present,  and  shall  be  glad  to  hear  that  ere  our 
next  publication  you  have  received  the  goods,  and  a  satisfactory  explanation. 
If  not,  please  to  inform  us. 

J-  C.  Lou  have  indeed  hatched  “a  cuckoo’s  egg,”  and  the  only  wonder  to 
us  is  that  it  hatched  at  all — it  was  so  very  stale.  See  Mr.  Rejlander’s  paper 
On  Photographic  Composition,  read  at  the  Photographic  Society,  6th  April, 
1858,  which  you  will  find  in  cur  fifth  volume,  pages  92  to  96.  See  also  a 
paper  by  Mr.  Henry  P.  Robinson,  On  Printing  Photograpinc.  Pictures  from 
Several  Negatives,  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Scotland, 
13th  March,  1860,  which  was  published  in  our  seventh  volume,  pages  94  and 
95.  All  your  queries  are  answered  in  these  two  papers. 

E.  Russell. — We  are  unacquainted  with  the  particular  address  of  the 
gentleman  to  whom  you  allude;  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  a  letter  with  his 
name,  profession,  and  the  name  of  the  city,  will  reach  him.  What  could  have 
induced  you  to  send  your  note  to  Manchester,  where  it  lias  been  lying  for  a 
week,  under  the  natural  impression  upon  the  gentlemen  who  received  it  that 
we  contemplated  a  visit  to  that  locality?  Surely  a  subscriber  to  the  Journal 
must  know  where  to  address  to  us,  and  also  that  we  do  not  give  private  replies 
to  correspondents  with  whom  we  are  not  personally  acquainted. 

A.  Stewart. — The  peculiar  'defect  in  the  proof  received  arises,  in  all 
probability,  from  a  drop  of  nitrate  of  silver  having  remained  on  the  surface  of 
the  sensitised  paper  for  some  time  wet  after  the  rest  of  the  sheet  became  dry  ; 
and,,  as  it  gradually  evaporated,  the  drop  contracted  in  size  by  cohesive  force, 
leaving  a  series  of  irregular  rings,  the  margins  of  which  in  drying  present,  of 
course,  a  greater  amount  of  nitrate  of  silver  than  is  to  be  found  on  the  rest  of 
the  surface.  These  rings  become  more  and  more  circular  in  outline  as  the  drop 
becomes  smaller.  Remedy:  Examine  your  sensitised  sheets  as  they  dry,  and 
if  you  notice  any  drops  undried,  “coax”  them  off  with  a  shred  of  clean  filter¬ 
ing  paper. 

Nigrum.' — 1.  Add  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron  to  the  mixed  silver 
solutions,  and  the  silver  will  be  thrown  down  in  a  finely-divided  metallic  state. 
This  must  be  washed  in  plenty  of  clean  water  by  stirring  it  up,  allowing  it  to 
subside,  and  pouring  off  the  supernatant  water  several  times,  using  distilled 
water  for  the  last  washing ;  then  dissolve  the  silver  in  dilute  nitric  acid.  Or  you 
can  throw  down  the  silver  in  the  form  of  a  chloride  by  adding  solution  of  com¬ 
mon  salt,  subsequently  reducing  the  chloride.  See  papers  by  Mr.  Corey,  in 
our  last  volume,  pages  266  and  380. — 2.  We  prefer  a  very  small  quantity  of 
nitric  acid. —  3.  Certainly,  you  can;  for  we  saw  a  copy,  of  small  size,  in  Mr. 
Rejlander’s  hand  only  a  few  evenings  back.  His  address  is  7,  St.  George’s 
Terrace,  Malden  Road,  Kentish  Town. 

A.  B.  X. — 1.  Any  varnish  reduces  somewhat  the  brilliancy  of  the  whites  of 
a  glass  positive — perhaps  mastic  varnish  less  so  than  most  others.  Mr. 
Newman,  of  Soho  Square,  sells  a  varnish  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  ;  and  so, 
indeed,  do  several  dealers  in  photographic  materials.  We  believe  that  made  by 
Mr.  Henry  Rigge,  35,  New  Bond  Street,  to  be  good;  but  we  very  rarely  have 
occasion  for  varnish  for  positives,  so  that  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  which  is  the 
best  in  the  market. — 2.  It  depends  upon  the  ether,  &c.,  of  which  the  collodion 
is  made ;  but  when  good,  and  cadmium  salts  are  used,  it  ought  not  materially 
to  deteriorate  in  twelve  months. — 3.  Faintly,  with  nitric  acid. — 4.  We  know 
nothing  about  the  general  articles  supplied  by  the  dealer  you  name ;  but  the 
lenses  are  not  likely  to  be  of  first-rate  character,  though  probably  of  fair 
quality  for  the  price. 


ifUr  All  Editorial  Communications,  Books  for  Review,  Ac.,  should 
be  forwarded  to  the  Editor,  GEORGE  SHADBOLT,  2,  Upper  Hornsey 
Pise,  London,  N. 

All  Advertisements  and  Letters  on  the  Business  of  this  Journal 
to  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher,  32,  Castle  Street,  Liverpool. 


NOTICE.— Orders  for  this  Journal  sent  through  Provincial  Booksellers  to  their 
London  Correspondents,  ought  to  ensure  its  delivery  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  on  the  day  of  publication.  The  London  Wholesale  Agents  are  E. 
MAELBOBOTTGH  &  Co.,  4,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  E.C.— When  any  difficulty  is  ex¬ 
perienced  in  so  procuring  it  punctually,  the  orders  should  be  sent  direct  to  the 
Publisher,  32,  Castle  Street,  Liverpool. 
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The  Latent  Image. — Tlie  question  of  “  the  nature  of  the 
hotographic  image  ”  is  one  upon  which  much  speculation  has 
sen  hazarded,  and  divers  opinions  expressed,  but  which  still 
imains  unsolved.  Allied  to  this  is  another  that  has  hitherto 
een  still  further  involved  in  obscurity — “  the  nature  of  the 
lvisible  photographic  impression.”  In  a  recent  number  of 
lis  Journal  we  published  a  paper  by  Dr.  D.  van  Monckhoven, 
liefly  occupied  with  a  discussion  of  the  subject.  At  the  last 
leeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  (London),  a  paper  was  read 
y  Mr.  Johnstone,  of  Birmingham,  advocating  the  electrical 
leory  of  the  invisible  impression  formerly  advanced  by  Dr. 
[ill  Norris ;  but  we  could  not  avoid  arriving  at  the  conclusion 
lat  the  author  of  the  paper  had  transposed  cause  and  effect, 
ttributing  to  the  latter  the  functions  of  the  former.  Un- 
oubtedly  electrical  polarity  becomes  manifested  when  a  latent 
nage  is  impressed  by  the  action  of  light  upon  a  film  of 
>dide  of  silver;  but  we  believe  this  to  be  the  consequence, 
ot  the  cause  of  chemical  action.  The  chemical  theory,  as 
;  well  known,  is  that  which  has  found  most  favour  with  the 
rench  chemists ;  but,  if  we  mistake  not,  they  have  always 
ssociated  with  it  the  view  of  a  reducing  property  in  the  actinic 
iy.  With  another  class  of  experimentalists  the  idea  of  a 
lolecular  change  in  the  condition  of  the  film  has  found  most 
ivour.  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  to  all  these  views 
raie  serious  objections  have  been  found,  hitherto  incapable  of 
itisfactory  explanation. 

We  publish  in  the  present  number  an  account  of  some  ex- 
8riments  of  a  very  practical  nature  recently  conducted  by  Mr. 
ohn  Glover,  of  Liverpool,  the  results  of  which  appear  to  be  of 
msiderable  importance,  as  tending  to  throw  some  light 
pon  the  nature  of  the  latent  or  invisible  image  ;  and  if  the 
jieoretical  notions  propounded  by  Mr.  Glover  be  correct,  they 
md  to  reconcile  several  of  the  conflicting  phenomena  observed 
'om  the  chemical  and  electrical  points  of  view  respectively.  It 
!  very  evident  to  chemists  that  the  action  of  light  upon 
hloride  of  silver  differs  materially  from  that  of  the  same  agent 
pon  iodide  of  silver,  while  the  bromide  of  the  same  base 
ppears  to  hold  a  position  midway  between  the  other  two. 
Vhile  the  chloride  of  silver  is  capable  of  entire,  or  nearly  entire, 
-Auction  of  the  metal,  the  iodide  is  not  perceptibly  affected  in 
his  way  at  all.  Mr.  Malone,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Photo- 
raphic  Society,  cited  an  experiment  of  M.  Claudet’s,  which 
ppears  to  be  an  exception  to  the  rule,  but  this  requires  further 
xamination  before  admitting  it  as  an  established  fact ;  for, 
lthough  not  doubting  either  the  good  faith  or  skill  of  either  of 
he  gentlemen  named,  there  may  have  been  some  misunder- 
tanding  between  them  relative  to  the  exact  condition  of  the 
daguerreotype  plate,  upon  which  the  effect  of  a  faintly  visible 
mage  is  alleged  to  have  occurred  under  the  actinic  action  alone, 
•nd  without  the  aid  of  a  developer  of  any  kind.  This  appeared 
o  us  so  contrary  to  all  previous  experience  that  we  sought  to 
licit  from  Mr.  Malone  whether  there  might  not  have  been 
ome  other  substance  involved  besides  the  iodide  of  silver,  and 


especially  whether  the  plate  might  not  have  been  over  the  bro¬ 
mine  box ;  but  it  seems,  if  Mr.  Malone  were  correctly  informed, 
that  this  was  not  the  case.  On  reflection,  however,  supposing 
the  phenomenon  to  have  occurred  exactly  as  Mr.  Malone  believes 
to  have  been  the  case,  and  as  he  described  it,  we  do  not  perceive 
that  it  at  all  militates  against  the  theory  propounded  by  Mr. 
Glover;  for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  the  Daguerreotype 
plate  there  is  another  substance  than  the  iodide  of  silver  neces¬ 
sarily  present — we  mean  the  metallic  silver.  Granting  that  a 
portion  of  the  iodine  becomes  released  by  the  united  action  of 
the  solar  ray  and  some  other  body  possessing  chemical  affinity 
for  it,  we  have  here  all  the  conditions  required  for  the  surface 
reduction. 

Some  five  or  six  years  ago  a  paper  was  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society,  by  Messrs.  Bunsen  and  Roscoe,  On  the  Optical 
and  Chemical  Extinction  of  the  Chemical  Rays,  which  we  repro¬ 
duced  in  our  impressions  of  the  1st  October  and  1st  December, 
1858,  respectively,  and  wherein  the  absolute  extinction  of  the 
chemical  rays,  after  producing  a  certain  amount  of  chemical 
effect,  was  incontestably  proved.  Now  the  results  of  the  ex¬ 
periments  cited  admit  of  two  modes  of  explanation — one  assign¬ 
ing  to  the  chemical  rays  a  material  character,  the  other  that 
of  a  natural  force,  capable  of  being  converted  (as  Faraday  has 
shown)  into  some  other  force :  hence  the  manifestation  of  the 
electrical  phenomena  observed.  Reviewing,  then,  the  whole  of 
the  facts  now  before  us,  and  especially  bearing  in  mind  the 
interesting  experiments  detailed  in  Mr.  Glover’s  article,  we  are 
of  opinion  that  the  weight  of  evidence  is  decidedly  in  favour  of 
a  chemical  change  as  the  cause  of  the  invisible  impression  upon 
the  film  of  iodide  of  silver,  while  we  perceive  nothing  which 
absolutely  contradicts  that  particular  explanation  of  it  which 
Mr.  Glover  advances.  Something,  however,  yet  remains  to  be 
done  before  we  can  regard  his  theory  as  indisputably  estab¬ 
lished. 


Carbon  Prints  upon  Paper.- — We  are  pleased  to  find  that 
M.  Poitevin — to  whom  photographers  are  indebted  for  the  ini¬ 
tiatory  steps  in  the  photolithographic  processes— is  turning  his 
attention  to  the  production  of  proofs  in  carbon  upon  paper,  wi  thout 
the  intervention  of  the  lithographic  stone  or  zinc  plate.  From 
an  article  which  has  just  appeared  in  Le  Moniteur  de  la  Photo- 
graphic  we  learn  that  the  principle  of  M.  Poitevin’s  new  method 
of  operating  is  based  upon  the  fact  recently  observed  by  him, 
that  organic  matter  which  has  been  rendered  insoluble  in  either 
cold  or  even  hot  water  by  the  action  of  percliloride  of  iron, 
and  analogous  salts,  becomes  again  soluble  under  the  influence 
of  light  in  the  presence  of  tartaric  acid. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  our  worthy  Paris  correspondent, 
M.  Lacan,  some  short  time  back,  wrote  in  favourable  terms  of 
the  specimens  recently  effected  by  M.  Poitevin ;  and,  now  that 
we  are  able  to  lay  before  our  readers  certain  details  of  the 
method  employed  in  their  production,  we  do  so  in  the  hope 
that  some  of  them  will  repeat  the  experiments  with  a  view  to 
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ascertaining  how  far  there  is  any  hope  of  the  carbon  proof  being 
at  all  likely  to  supersede  those  by  the  method  of  silver  printing. 

Quoting  from  the  periodical  already  cited,  we  find  the  process 
to  he  in  substance  as  follows  : — 

In  about  a  pint  of  ordinary  water,  dissolve  from  forty-five  to 
fifty  grains  of  gelatine  :  this  is  to  he  coloured  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  carbon  or  other  inert  colouring  matter,  of  course  in 
a  fine  state  of  division.  The  solution  is  to  be  placed  in  a  dish 
and  kept  warm  by  aid  of  a  water  bath,  and  the  sheets  of  paper 
are  to  be  floated  thereon  so  as  to  obtain  an  evenly- coloured  coat¬ 
ing  on  one  side ;  after  removal  from  the  gelatine,  the  sheets 
are  to  be  laid  face  upwards  upon  a  horizontal  flat  surface,  and 
allowed  to  dry  spontaneously.  A  considerable  number  of  sheets 
may  be  thus  prepared  in  readiness  for  further  operations. 

In  order  to  render  the  sheets  sensitive,  they  are  to  be  impreg¬ 
nated  on  both  sides  with  a  solution  consisting  of  fifty  grains  of 
perchloride  of  iron  and  fifteen  grains  of  tartaric  acid  to  each 
ounce  of  water  :  this  to  be  performed  in  non-actinic  light,  and 
the  papers  to  be  allowed  to  dry  in  darkness.  The  film  of  gela¬ 
tine,  with  its  enclosed  colouring  matter,  will  then  be  found 
insoluble  in  boiling  water. 

It  is  needful  to  have  a  transmitted  positive  of  the  subject  to 
be  reproduced,  and  the  sensitive  paper  is  to  be  exposed  to  the 
light  under  it  in  the  same  way  as  in  ordinary  printing  in  con¬ 
tact  with  'the  glass.  The  parts  upon  which  the  light  acts 
become  again  soluble  after  some  minutes  of  exposure  to  sun¬ 
shine  ;  and  the  proof  being  plunged  into  hot  water,  the  insolated 
parts  become  dissolved  therein  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
intensity  of  the  light  under  the  various  parts  of  the  negative 
(transmitted  positive). 

In  the  white  parts,  the  coloured  or  blackened  film  of  gelatine 
becomes  dissolved  away  entirely,  down  to  the  surface  of  the 
paper;  while  in  the  demi-tints  a  portion  only  of  the  film  dis¬ 
appears  from  the  surface,  and  the  half-tones  are  obtained  by  the 
greater  or  less  thickness  of  the  black  or  coloured  film  which 
remains  insoluble.  As  this  is  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
surface  of  the  paper,  it  does  not  become  removed  by  the  wash¬ 
ing,  and  the  deep  shadows  are  represented  by  the  entire  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  original  film. 

In  order  to  secure  the  image  thus  obtained,  it  is  necessary  to 
allow  the  proof  to  become  dry  ;  then  to  wash  it  in  acidulated 
water  in  order  to  remove  the  iron  compound  ;  then  to  wash  it 
again  in  abundance  of  water  and  allow  it  to  dry  spontaneously. 

A  second  process  of  M.  Poitevin  consists  in  impregnating 
the  paper  with  a  solution  of  sixty  grains  of  perchloride  of  iron 
and  thirty  grains  of  tartaric  acid  in  each  ounce  of  water.  The 
exposure  is  to  be  under  a  transmitted  positive,  as  before,  and 
the  sheet  of  paper  is  then  to  be  immersed  in  a  bath  of  milk, 
coloured  by  Indian  ink,  when  the  caseine  contained  in  the  milk 
will  become  coagulated  only  upon  those  parts  which  have  been 
protected  from  the  light,  retaining  also  a  quantity  of  colour 
proportional  to  the  shadows  and  half-tones  of  the  positive  cliche. 

Our  readers  will  at  once  perceive,  from  the  preceding,  that 
while  the  mode  of  production  is  explained,  there  are  many 
points  of  importance  left  altogether  unnoticed  or  stated  some¬ 
what  vaguely.  But  at  this  we  can  scarcely  be  surprised  ;  for 
truly  M.  Poitevin  has  met  with  but  scant  justice  in  the  matter 
of  photolithography, — patent  after  patent  having  been  taken  out 
in  this  country,  by  one  or  another,  without  the  smallest  refer¬ 
ence  to  him  or  consideration  for  his  prior  claims.  There  is, 
however,  the  comfort  for  him  that,  in  all  probability,  not  one  of 
the  photolithographic  patents  would  be  found  valid  if  their  so- 
called  “  infringement  ”  were  contested  in  a  court  of  law. 

The  Royal  Reception  and  Wedding. — We  cannot  suffer 
the  auspicious  event  which  has  so  recently  occurred,  and  in 
which  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles  have  more  or  less 
participated,  without  a  “  God  speed  ”  from  our  pen,  the  more 
so  that  photography  has  played,  and  will  yet  play,  no  insignifi¬ 
cant  part  iu  recording  the  history  of  what  the  law  regards  as 


the  most  important  act  of  a  man’s  life  ;  much  more  so  when 
that  man  is  not  only  a  prince,  but  also  the  heir  to  the  throne  of 
the  British  empire.  Himself  a  photographer — the  son  cf  the 
most  judicious  patron  (as  well  as  practitioner)  of  our  art — who 
shall  say  that  a  hearty  congratulation  to  the  royal  bridegroom 
is  misplaced  in  our  columns  ?  But  if  further  reason  were 
required  for  alluding  to  matters  not  strictly  limited  to  photo¬ 
graphic  interest,  we  have  a  sufficiently  valid  one  in  the  fact  that 
several  operators  who  have  already  created  for  themselves  names 
of  renown,  have  been  engaged  in  endeavouring  to  secure — with 
what  success  the  public  will  ere  long  know — photographic 
impressions  of  some  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the 
ceremonies  attending  the  reception  and  nuptials  of  the  fair 
Danish  Princess  who  has  so  lately  irrevocably  united  her  lot  with 
that  of  England’s  foremost  gentleman.  To  photography  are 
the  majority  of  us  indebted  for  an  acquaintance  with  tho 
features  of  the  beautiful  bride ;  and  many  of  our  readers  arc 
already  aware  that  Mr.  Frith,  R.A.,  lias  been  commissioned  by 
her  Majesty  the  Queen  to  paint  an  historical  picture  of  the 
nuptial  ceremony,  in  which  the  portraits  of  all  those  who  took 
prominent  parts  in  the  imposing  spectacle  will  figure.  Mr. 
Frith  is  not  one  to  fail  in  taking  advantage  of  the  aid  of  photo¬ 
graphy  in  helping  him  to  produce  faithful  likenesses  for  so 
important  a  work.  We  therefore  make  no  apologies  for 
introducing  a  subject  so  fraught  with  interest  to  all  our  readers. 

- -Cc— - 


THE  CHEMICAL  ACTION  OP  AMMONIA  ON  THE  IODIDE 
AND  BROMIDE  OP  SILVEK. 

By  John  Glover. 

Convinced  that  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  developing  pow  ers 
of  ammonia  would  throw  a  light  on  some  of  the  obscure  subjects 
connected  with  photography,  more  especially  that  relating  to  the 
chemistry  of  the  latent  impression,  I  wras  induced  to  make  the 
following  experiments. 

Ammonia,  though  powerfully  energetic,  is  opposed  to  most 
other  developing  agents  in  its  great  stability  while  under  action. 
This  property  renders  it  pre-eminently  serviceable  in  any  investi¬ 
gation  of  this  nature. 

I  dissolved  one  hundred  grains  of  pure  recrystallised  nitrate  of 
silver  in  four  ounces  of  distilled  water,  and  then  divided  into  four 
equal  portions  and  precipitated  as  follows  in  the  dark  room  : — 

No.  1.  By  adding  an  excess  of  iodide  of  potassium ;  which,  for  the 
sake  of  future  reference,  allow  me  to  call  iodide  of  silver  potassium. 

No.  2.  By  an  excess  of  bromide  of  potassium,  or  bromide  of 
silver  +  potassium. 

No.  3.  By  iodide  of  potassium,  leaving  nitrate  of  silver  in  ex¬ 
cess  ;  or  iodide  of  silver  -|-  nitrate. 

No.  4.  By  bromide  of  potassium,  with  nitrate  in  excess;  or 
bromide  of  silver  -{-  nitrate. 

I  then  nearly  filled  ten  one-ounce-and-a-half  phials  with  distilled 
water,  numbered  from  1  to  10,  and  added  portions  of  the  precipi-  j 
tate  as  follows  : — 

No.  1.  Iodide  of  silver 
Bromide  of  silver 
Iodide  and  bromide  of  silver 
Iodide  of  silver 
Bromide  of  silver 
Iodide  and  bromide  of  silver 
Iodide  of  silver 
Bromide  of  silver 
Iodide  and  bromide  of  silver 
Iodide  and  bromide  of  silver 


2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 


potassium 
-  potassium  > 
potassium  ) 
potassium 


Standards 
for  future 
comparison. 
One  drop  of 


-  potassium  V-liquor  ammoniai 
potassium  )  added  to  each. 

4  One  drop  of 
Nliquor  ammonias 
)  added  to  each. 


nitrate 
nitrate 
nitrate 

nitrate  with  10  drops  liquor 
ammonia  added. 

The  whole  were  well  shaken  up,  and  perfectly  excluded  from 
light  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  carefully  examined. 

A  perceptible  change  had  taken  place  in  Nos.  8  and  10,  the 
latter  having  assumed  a  brownish  colour.  I  added  ten  minims 
more  of  liquor  ammoniro  to  No.  10,  and  one  minim  to  each  of  the 
other  phials,  and  again  closed  up  in  the  dark  for  twenty-four 
hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  found — 

Nos.  4,  5,  and  6 . Unchanged. 

7  . Tinged  slightly  brown. 

8  . Deeper  brown. 

9  . . . Slightly  brown. 

10 . Deepest,  but  not  apparently 

any  deeper  than  on  last  examination. 
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|[  then  added  a  further  quantity  of  ammonia,  in  proportion  as 
jjefore,  and  again  excluded  from  light  for  twenty-four  hours,  the 
lie  result  being  the  same  as  on  last  examination,  those  which 
iad  previously  changed  taking  a  darker  tint,  with  the  exception  of 
'■Jo.  10,  upon  which  the  excess  of  ammonia  had  no  further  effect 
ifter  the  first  twenty-four  hours. 

I  added  ammonia  in  like  proportion  as  before,  and  then  exposed 
,o  diffused  light  of  a  room  for  a  whole  day. 

No.  1.  Iodide  of  silver  -}-  potassium. 

No.  4.  Iodide  of  silver  -j-  potassium  with  ammonia. 

No.  7.  Iodide  of  silver  -j-  nitrate  with  ammonia. 

On  examination,  No.  1  was  found  to  be  perfectly  unchanged  in 
ippearance  ;  No.  4  changed  slightly  brown  ;  No.  7  changed  to 
lusky  brown. 

I  then  subjected  No.  7  to  the  following  tests  : — 

Test  No.  1.  Filtered  away  the  clear  liquor  ;  neutralised  the  free 
.mmonia  with  nitric  acid,  leaving  the  latter  in  excess  ;  added  a 
ew  drops  of  pure  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. — Result  :  A  con- 
iderable  precipitate  of  iodide  of  silver. 

Test  No.  2.  Thoroughly  washed  the  changed  iodide  of  silver  ; 
ligested  with  weak  acetic  acid  ;  filtered  and  divided  the  clear 
iquid  into  two  portions.  To  the  first  I  added  a  few  drops  of  solution 
f  iodide  of  potassium,  and  to  the  second  chloride  of  sodium. — 
Iesult:  A  sensible  precipitate  of  iodide  and  chloride  of  silver. 

•  Test  No.  3.  Re-washed  the  iodide  under  examination,  and 
igesled  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  on  treating  it  as  in  test  No.  2. — 
i  Iesult  :  A  further  very  slight  precipitate  of  iodide  and  chloride  of 
.  ilver. 

Note. — The  iodide  of  silver  still  retained  the  greater  part  of  its 
I  olour  produced  by  exposure  to  light,  showing  that  there  still 
xisted  some  new  compound  of  iodine  and  silver  unaffected  by  nitric 
i  cid,  the  evidence  of  this  fact  being  strengthened  by  the  amount 
;  f  the  precipitate  from  the  solution  of  ammonia  being  much  more 
I  onsiderable  than  that  obtained  from  the  soluble  portion  of  the 
hanged  iodide  of  silver. 

:  I  then  exposed  to  diffused  light  for  one  day. 

No.  2.  Bromide  of  silver  -f-  potassium. 

No.  5.  Bromide  of  silver  -j-  potassium  with  ammonia. 

No.  8.  Bromide  of  silver  -j-  nitrate  with  ammonia. 

On  examination, 

No.  2  had  assumed  a  greyish  colour. 

No.  5  had  assumed  a  deeper  greyish  colour. 

No.  8  had  assumed  the  deepest  greyish  colour. 

I  then  treated  No.  8  as  in  test  No.  1. — Result  :  A  precipitate  of 
romide  of  silver. 

Afterwards  I  treated  the  changed  bromide  of  silver  as  in  Test 
lo.  2. — Result:  Scarcely  any  precipitate. 

\  On  digesting  in  nitric  acid,  as  in  test  No.  3,  and  adding  chloride 
f  sodium — Result  :  A  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver. 

It  remained  now  to  operate  upon  the  iodide  and  bromide  in  con- 
unction.  They  were  mingled  in  about  the  usual  proportion  as 
hey  exist  in  a  collodion  plate — iodide  two-thirds  and  bromide  one- 
kird. 


Thinking  the  action  would  be  more  marked  I  exposed  to  strong 
unlight — • 


potassium. 

potassium  with  ammonia, 
nitrate  with  ammonium, 
nitrate  with  a  considerable 


do.  3.  Iodide  and  bromide  of  silver 
6.  Iodide  and  bromide  of  silver 
9.  Iodide  and  bromide  of  silver 

10.  Iodide  and  bromide  of  silver 

excess  of  ammonia. 

The  particles  which  came  immediately  under  the  influence  of  the 
un’s  rays  rapidly  assumed  a  greyish  cast,  and  globules  of  hydro¬ 
gen  gas  were  evolved.  The  exposure  was  continued  for  about 
Tree  hours,  shaking  up  frequently,  at  the  end  of  which  time  all 
lie  samples  had  assumed  one  uniform  grey  appearance. 

On  separating  the  fluid  portions  of  Nos.  9  and  10,  and  testing  as 
n  experiment  No.  1 — Result  :  A  copious  precipitate  of  iodide  and 
bromide  of  silver.  On  treating  the  silver  compounds  as  in  tests  Nos. 
1  and  5  for  soluble  matter  in  acetic  and  nitric  acids — Result  : 
Only  a  very  faint  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver,  not  one-tenth  in 
amount  of  that  obtained  in  the  former  experiments  by  the  action 
if  diffused  light.  The  substance  under  examination  lost  little  or 
lone  of  its  grey  appearance. 

From  the  preceding  experiments  I  draw  the  following  con¬ 
tusions  : — 

1  st  Deduction. — That  ammonia  lias  no  apparent  action  on  either 
the  iodide  or  bromide  of  silver,  or  a  union  of  the  two  when  the 
potassium  salts  are  in  excess  and  light  excluded;  but  it  decom¬ 
poses  all  when  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  in  excess.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  foregoing  conclusions  arc  somewhat  antagonistic  to  those 


of  an  eminent  chemical  authority.”  I  presume  he  did  not  carry 
his  leseaiches  so  far  as  I  have  done  in  the  present  instance. 

.  Deduction.  Ijiat  daylight  does  not  perceptibly  change 
iodide  of  sil\  ei  when  the  nitrate  is  not  in  excess ;  but  it  does 
biomidc  under  the  same  cncumstances.  The  iodide,  however  is 
proved,  to  be  in  reality  changed;  for,  when  ammonia  is  present, 
ioome  is  absoibed,  and  the  new  combination  of  iodine  and  silver  is 
eliminated. 

3rd  Deduction. — That  the  action  of  ammonia  on  iodide  of  silver 
-{-  nitrate  of  silver,  in  the  dark,  appears  to  be  only  upon  the  thin 
film  of  nitrate  which  envelopes  the  molecules  of  iodide,  converting 
it  into  oxide,  and  which,  in  its  changed  condition,  still  possesses 
the  same  strong  affinity  for  the  particles,  as  evinced  by  its  non¬ 
solubility  in  a  large  excess  of  ammonia. 

This  property  is  exemplified  in  the  act  of  fuming  an  exposed 
plate  with  strong  ammonia  ;  the  action  being  first  upon  the  nitrate, 
forming  an  image  of  oxide  of  silver  soluble  in  acetic  acid.  If  the 
fuming  be  carried  to  excess,  the  unimpressed  iodide,  represented 
by  the  deep  shadows  of  the  picture,  is  also  decomposed.  If  the 
intensifier  be  applied  previous  to  the  application  of  dilute  acetic 
acid,  so  as  to  dissolve  that  portion  of  the  oxide  which  is  due  to 
the  decomposing  power  of  the  ammonia  without  reference  to  that 
of  light,  fogging  is  the  result. 

4,th  Deduction. — That  on  exposing  the  iodide  of  silver  in  con¬ 
junction  with  ammonia  to  a  weak  light  there  is  a  further  marked 
decomposition,  the  light  setting  free  a  portion  of  the  iodine  (not  all 
the  iodine,  as  would  be  the  case  if  general  decomposition  super¬ 
vened),  which  is  absorbed  by  the  ammonia  without  liberating  a 
corresponding  amount  of  either  metallic  or  oxidised  silver.  The 
small  amount  of  oxide  which  there  is  produced  remains  intact,  but 
is  not  proof  against  its  solvent  acetic  acid,  as  shown  bv  test 
No.  2. 

.  5th  Deduction. — That  on  exposing  the  iodide  and  bromide  of 
silver  and  ammonia  to  strong  sunlight  the  decomposition  pro¬ 
gresses  ;  more  iodine  and  bromine  are  liberated  from  the  silver, 
and  absorbed  by  the  ammonia,  without  further  reduction  of  the 
metallic  base.  The  oxide  also  disappears. 

3th  Deduction. — -That  iodide  of  silver,  after  exposure  to  weak 
light  in  contact  with  ammonia,  shows  the  presence  of  less  metallic 
silver  than  does  the  bromide  under  the  same  circumstances. 

1th  (and  most  important )  Deduction. — That  I  am  firmly  convinced, 
from  the  foregoing  experiments,  of  the  existence  of  an  unrecognised 
combination  of  iodine  and  silver  and  bromine  and  silver  respectively  ; 
and  that  probably  oxygen  also  plays  a  part  in  the  composition  of 
one  or  both,  from  the  fact  of  the  liberation  of  hydrogen  whilst 
under  the  influence  of  the  direct  solar  rays,  and  no  subsequent 
discovery  of  oxide  of  silver  when  the  decomposition  was  complete, 
although  its  presence  was  detected  in  the  first  stages. 

The  application  of  the  knowledge  derived  from  the  foregoing 
experiments  and  deductions  appears  to  me  to  point  to  something 
like  a  definite  solution  of  the  question  of  what  is  the  theory  of 
the  development  of  an  image  impressed  by  light. 

I  feel  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  the  action  of  light  on  a 
sensitive  film  of  iodide  of  silver  is  to  set  free  a  portion  of  the 
iodine  which  is  still  held  in  combination,  but  in  a  way  analogous 
to  that  of  iodide  of  silver  and  nitrate  of  silver  ;  that  is,  insepa¬ 
rable  until  it  comes  in  contact  with  some  substance  capable  of  com¬ 
bining  with  the  iodine,  leaving  an  impression  formed  of  the  sub¬ 
iodide  of  silver — a  substance  which  possesses  a  deeper  colour  than 
the  original  iodide — thus  forming  a  visible  image. 

Those  substances  must  therefore  be  chosen  as  developers  of 
washed  collodion  films  which  have  the  greatest  affinity  for  iodine 
and  bromine,  irrespective  of  their  property  of  the  reduction  of  the 
salts  of  silver  to  their  metallic  state — such  as  ammonia,  caustic 
potash,  hot  water,  iron,  &c.,  &c.  I  trust  that  others  will  be  dis¬ 
covered  possessing  more  energy  still ;  and  in  this  direction  I  look 
for  the  solution  of  an  instantaneous  dry  process. 

It  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  draw  a  wide  distinction  between 
the  office  of  a  developer  and  that  of  an  intensifier.  To  dcvelope 
signifies  a  robbing  of  the  sensitive  film,  producing  a  semi-metallic 
compound  of  iodine  and  silver,  which  has  an  electrical  affinity  for 
the  deposited  metal  from  the  subsequent  intensifier  over  which  the 
action  of  light  has  no  control  or  sympathy. 

This  electrically-deposited  metal  can  be  re-dissolved  in  nitric 
acid  until  the  sub-iodide  is  again  laid  bare,  but  which  resists  the 
solvent  power  of  the  acid.  Its  electrical  affinity  for  the  metallic 
silver,  however,  is  not  destroyed,  as  on  applying  afresh  the  inten¬ 
sifier  containing  the  necessary  amount  of  silver  in  solution,  the 
building-up  again  commences,  which  can  be  carried  on  to  almost 
an  indefinite  extent  in  broad  daylight. 
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The  continued  action  of  light  appears  to  diminish  the  amount  of 
some  combination  of  silver  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  which  for  the 
present  we  must  suppose  is  oxide  of  silver.  May  not  the  presence 
of  this  substance  be  imperative  in  the  formation  of  the  image 
itself?  and  its  destruction  and  disappearance  account  for  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  solarisation  and  destruction  of  the  image,  or  rather  the 
diminution  of  the  electrical  affinity  which  sub-iodide  of  silver 
possesses  for  metallic  particles? 

If  I  did  not  wish  to  abstain  from  tiring  your  readers  with  theory 
I  could  continue  in  this  strain  to  account  for  several  other  photo¬ 
graphic  phenomena;  but  I  am  content  to  leave  the  matter  in  their 
hands,  hoping  it  will  meet  with  full  investigation,  and  lead  to 
beneficial  results.  What  I  wish  most  emphatically  to  assert  is 
the  existence  of  a  sub-iodide  of  silver,  and  that  it  forms  the  base  of 
the  photographic  image — its  probable  composition  being,  as  shown 
by  my  rough  analysis,  Ag.,  I2.  To  those  who  are  anxious  to 
ascertain  its  composition,  and  whose  chemistry  is  limited  to  the 
pale  of  our  art,  I  would  suggest  the  following  method  :  Dissolve 
a  given  quantity  of  pure  silver  in  nitric  acid,  driving  off  by  means 
of  heat  as  much  of  the  free  acid  as  not  to  endanger  decomposition  of 
the  salt;  precipitate  with  iodide  of  potassium,  leaving  nitrate  in 
excess;  collect  the  precipitate,  which  must  be  exposed  to  light  in 
contact  with  diluted  ammonia ;  deposit  the  nitrate  left  in  solution 
as  chloride,  which  must  be  weighed  carefully,  so  as  to  arrive  at 
the  exact  amount  of  the  iodide  operated  upon.  When  the  decom¬ 
position  is  complete — which  takes  a  long  time,  unless  the  light  is 
strong  and  the  iodide  in  small  quantity — filter  away  the  ammonia- 
cal  solution,  neutralise  the  free  ammonia  with  an  excess  of  nitric 
acid,  deposit  the  iodide  of  ammonium  as  iodide  of  silver,  collect 
and  weigh.  The  equivalent  will  give  the  loss  of  iodine.  Digest 
the  iodide  in  nitric  acid.  If  any  precipitate  with  chloride  of  sodium 
it  must  be  collected,  and  its  equivalent  of  metallic  silver  gives  the 
loss  of  metal.  If  there  be  any  surplus  in  weight  after  deducting 
the  equivalents  of  these  precipitates,  that  surplus  gives  the 
amount  of  oxygen  present. 

ON  INSTANTANEOUS  PICTURES  BY  THE  USE  OP 
FOBMIC  ACID  IN  THE  DEVELOPER. 

By  J.  B.  Hockin. 

Ik  No.  123,  page  95,  of  the  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society ,  Mr. 
Henry  Claudet  published  a  formula,  which  he  had  been  long  using, 
in  which  formic  was  substituted  for  acetic  acid,  joined  with  pyro- 
gallic  acid  in  the  developing  solution  for  wet  collodion,  and  b}r 
using  which  he  states  that  he  obtained  a  five-fold  degree  of  sensi¬ 
tiveness  compared  with  the  ordinary  method  of  working. 

Fully  concurring  with  Mr.  II.  Claudet  in  this  opinion,  after  a  series 
of  very  careful  experiments,  and  not  finding  the  subject  receive 
that  attention  from  the  scientific  journals  which  might  be  expected 
from  so  startling  an  announcement — one  indicating  a  greater 
advance  in  the  practice  as  well  as  in  the  science  of  photography  than 
we  have  been  made  acquainted  with  since  Mr.  Archer  introduced 
the  use  of  collodion,  and  the  applicability  of  pyrogallic  acid  as 
its  developer — I  am  induced  to  trouble  you  with  a  few  remarks 
thereon,  and  the  more  particularly  as  my  own  experience  leads  me 
to  the  belief  that  many  have  failed  in  causing  the  formula  to  answer, 
owing  to  much  of  the  formic  acid  of  commerce  having  been  exces¬ 
sively  impure  (I  have  myself  found  large  quantities  of  iron  and 
volatile  odorous  matters  in  certain  samples),  and  from  scarcely  any 
two  samples  possessing  the  same  percentage  of  real  acid.  From 
these  circumstances  it  might  reasonably  be  expected  that  the 
majority  of  experimenters  would  fail  in  producing  any  good  result, 
and  would  class  this  process  among  the  innumerable  “mares’ nesta” 
which  are  being  constantly  discovered. 

Mr.II.Claudet’sformula  (butfor  errors  of  the  press)  stands  thus: — 
Pyrogallic  acid,  20  grains;  distilled  water,  7\  ounces;  formic  acid, 
1  ounce ;  alcohol  G  drachms.  He  uses  a  bath  containing  thirty- 
five  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  ounce  of  water,  and  directs 
that  it  be  made  some  considerable  time  before  it  is  required  for  use, 
and  adds  to  every  twenty  ounces  three  drops  of  strong  nitric  acid, 
which  we  may  consider  as  about  equal  to  two  minims. 

I  need  scarcely  mention  that  formic  acid  derives  its  name  from 
having  been  originally  found  in  the  ant  {formica),  but  this  is  not 
the  source  whence  it  can  be  obtained  commercially.  It  is  also 
produced  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  certain  organic 
matters,  such  as  bran,  sugar,  the  cereals,  &c.,  and  by  the  destruc¬ 
tive  action  of  heat  upon  oxalic  acid.  It  is  most  readily  obtained 
by  distillation  of  the  latter  acid  in  contact  with  glycerine,  whereby 
a  perfectly  pure  product  may  be  easily  manufactured  of  a  definite 


strength,  which  is  a  very  important  element  of  success  in  this 
process.  Formic  acid,  like  acetic  acid,  forms  a  slightly  soluble  salt 
with  oxide  of  silver;  but,  unlike  the  latter  acid,  its  salt  sponta¬ 
neously  decomposes  after  a  short  time — hence,  I  am  of  opinion,  its 
excessive  value  as  a  developer. 

On  being  poured  over  the  exposed  plate,  its  first  effect  is  to  act 
as  any  other  ox}'gen  acid  would  do,  and  restrain  the  excessive 
energy  of  the  pyrogallic  acid:  subsequently  the  salt  it  forms  with 
the  silver  becomes  acted  on  catalytically  by  the  decomposing 
pyrogallic  acid,  and  unites  its  own  energy  therewith,  but  in  a 
very  gradual  manner,  being  somewhat  restrained  by  the  excess  of 
(formic)  acid  present.  Whatever  be  the  theory,  the  fact  is  that  it 
will  develope  a  picture  which  has  had  only  one-fifth  the  exposure 
which  would  be  necessary  for  its  development  with  iron  or  pyro¬ 
gallic  acid. 

I  have  timed  the  exposures  very  carefully,  using  a  diaphragm  of 
one-eighth  of  an  inch,  in  order  to  avoid  errors  of  observation  in 
counting  seconds,  and  the  above  is  the  result  I  have  arrived  at, 
coinciding  therein  with  Mr.  H.  Claudet — he  practising  portraiture, 
and  I  experimenting  on  a  house  distant  a  few  yards. 

On  copying  with  a  pair  of  lenses  an  engraving  only  in  part  illu¬ 
minated  by  the  sun,  subsequently  dividing  the  plate,  and  treating 
one-half  with  the  formic  acid,  this  picture  came  out  fully  developed, 
and  rather  over-exposed,  the  other  half,  onbeingdeveloped  with  ace¬ 
tate  of  iron,  came  out  feebly  in  the  portion  struck  by  the  sun:  the 
remainder  refused  to  develope  at  all.  With  a  1^-inch  lens,  5-iuch 
focus,  and  g-stop,  I  have  always  succeeded  in  obtaining  perfect 
pictures  of  an  object  in  two  to  three  seconds,  which  I  never  ob¬ 
tained  under  more  favourable  circumstances,  using  the  ordinary 
developer  and  the  neutral  bath,  under  ten  to  fifteen  seconds.  The 
collodion  is  a  plain  iodised  collodion,  and  somewhat  different 
from  that  which  I  am  in  the  habit  of  manufacturing  for  ordinary 
purposes.  The  bath  is  the  usual  thirty-grain  to  the  ounce  of  water, 
iodised  by  my  original  mode  of  adding  some  iodised  collodion, 
shaking  well  up,  and  filtering.  It  appears  decidedly  advantageous 
to  add  to  each  pint  two  minims  of  nitric  acid,  and  to  make  the  bath 
at  least  twenty-four  hours  before  using. 


The  developer  consists  of — 

Formic  acid,  strong .  2  drachms. 

Pyrogallic  acid  . 20  grains. 

Distilled  water  .  ounces. 

Alcohol  . . . .  £  ounce. 


This  must  be  caused  to  flood  the  plate  all  over,  uniformly  and 
quickly,  and  not  be  poured  off  again  until  towards  the  close  of  the 
operation,  when  it  may  be  desirable  to  ascertain  whether  the 
density  is  sufficient.  It  acts  more  quickly  than  the  pyro. -acetic 
developer,  but  less  so  than  iron,  and  produces  a  beautiful  grada¬ 
tion  of  intensity  which  is  seldom  equalled  by  either  of  the  other  j 
agents — in  very  few  instances  requiring  any  intensifying  ;  in  fact, 
in  this  respect  it  is  even  superior  to  pyrogallic  acid,  there  being 
much  less  tendency  to  excessive  thickening  of  the  high  lights.  It 
is  equally  efficacious  with  iron  in  bringing  out  the  lower  shades, 
without  its  tendency  to  fog  these  when  tire  exposure  is  insuffi-  | 
cient,  and  the  time  of  development  somewhat  prolonged. 

This  appears  to  solve  the  problem  of  instantaneous  pictures, 
even  in  this  our  unfortunate  atmosphere  of  London.  With  a 
moderate  diaphragm,  say  f  inch,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  the  streets  of  London,  “  all  alive  0,”  as  Ferrier  has  caught 
those  of  Paris.  I  hope,  ere  the  sun  again  bids  us  farewell  for  the 
season,  to  obtain  a  few  by  means  of  the  instantaneous  shutter  you 
were  so  good  as  to  figure  in  your  Journal  in  1861  ;  apropos  of 
which,  allow  me  to  remark  that  it  was  the  first,  and  I  believe  still 
remains  the  only  one,  which  combines  the  perfect  illumination  of 
the  whole  lens  during  its  time  of  action  with  absolute  instanta-  !■ 
neity,  and  the  capacity  for  regulating  its  quickness  to  any  degree 
of  velocity,  and  all  this  without  interfering  in  any  way  with  the 
construction  of  the  lens,  or  its  applicability  to  other  purposes.  ; 
The  primary  principle  has  been  appropriated  in  sundry  instances, 
and  of  course  duly  forgotten  to  be  acknowledged. 

“The  Garotters.” — Mr.  F.  W.  Pellatt,  of  King  William-street,  i 
London  Bridge,  has  published  a  card-picture  under  this  designation,  | 
intended  to  pictorially  illustrate  a  supposed  “night  attack ”  upon 
one  of  Her  Majesty’s  liege  subjects  by  two  of  the  daring  scoundrels 
who,  during  the  past  winter,  infested  the  suburban  districts  of 
London,  and  who  in  a  few  instances  even  carried  on  their  nefarious 
practices  in  the  most  public  thoroughfares  of  the  metropolis.  Mr. 
Pellatt’s  advertisement  relative  to  this  picture  will  be  found  in 
page  xiii.  of  our  advertising  columns. 
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ON  THE  ELECTRICAL  THEORY  OP  PHOTOGRAPHY.* 

By  John  Johnstone. 

I  stand  before  you  this  evening  with  much  diffidence;  and,  if  I 
should  fail  in  imparting  information  to  recompense  you  for  the 
time  devoted  to  me,  I  trust  you  will  vent  your  disappointment  on 
your  fellow-member,  my  friend  Mr.  J.  E.  Mayall ;  but,  should  the 
contrary  he  the  case,  he  is  no  less  entitled  to  your  vote  of  thanks  for 
his  importunity  in  inducing  me  to  appear  before  you.  The  subject 
announced  is  “The  Electrical  Theory  of  Photography.”  It  might 
possibly  have  been  better  if  announced  as  “An  Electrical  Theory 
of  Photography,”  as  several  others  have  been  nibbling  at  the  same 
bait;  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  one  lias  as  yet  developed  a  great 
principle  as  a  foundation  upon  which  to  build  with  certainty.  It 
is  my  intention  this  evening,  if  possible,  to  lay  a  firm  foundation  on 
which  scientific  workmen  may  build  a  superstructure  sound  in  all 
its  parts.  I  have  had  some  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  the  best  inode 
in  which  to  introduce  the  subject,  being  aware  that  many  of  you 
are  well  versed  in  every  department  of  knowledge  bearing  on  pho¬ 
tography  ;  yet,  from  my  own  experience  in  conversing  with 
photographic  friends,  I  have  found  a  great  difficulty  in  making 
them  clearly  comprehend  the  nature  of  electrical  polarisation.  If 
you  will  bear  with  me  a  short  time  I  will  lay  before  you  a  few  facts 
in  connection  with  my  own  impressions  as  to  the  nature  of  heat, 
electricity,  and  light. 

When  I  was  a  boy  at  school  it  was  a  habit  with  some  of  the  more 
mischievous  to  cut  a  metal  button  from  their  coat,  rub  it  on  the  desk, 
and  then  apply  it  to  the  cheek  or  back  of  the  band  of  their  neigh¬ 
bour.  This  produced  a  startling  effect,  often  eliciting  a  retort  not 
very  pleasing  to  the  offender.  But  simple  as  this  experiment  may 
seem,  it  lies  at  the  basis  of  electrical  phenomena.  Let  us  vary  the 
experiment  a  little  by  drawing  the  button  rapidly,  with  a  certain 
amount  of  pressure,  over  about  eighteen  inches  of  the  surface  of 
the  facia  of  a  painted  architrave  of  a  door.  We  find  that  adhesion 
of  the  button  is  the  consequence.  How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for? 
In  the  first  instance  we  have  heat  generated  between  a  conductor 
and  a  partial  non-conductor  of  electricity  by  friction  or  abrasion. 
In  the  second  case  we  have  tlie  same  thing,  a  little  modified. 
In  drawing  the  button  along  we  generate  beat,  but  the  two  bodies 
are  not  equal  conductors  of  electricity.  We  find  that  the  metallic 
button  has  lost  a  portion  of  heat  in  its  transit,  thereby  creating 
a  polarised  condition,  causing  an  attraction  between  the  two 
bodies.  Let  us  now  turn  to  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  the 
electrical  machine  in  its  ordinary  working,  having  the  silk  rubber 
amalgamated  in  the  usual  way,  and  a  metal  conductor  connected 
with  the  glass  cylinder,  and  a  similar  one  connected  with  the  silk 
rubber.  On  turning  the  handle,  heat  is  generated ;  but,  as  the 
glass  and  silk  have  unequal  attraction  for  electricity,  the  heat  is 
split  up  into  a  positive  and  negative  condition,  accumulating  in 
the  two  conductors.  Let  us  now  attach  a  wire  to  each  conductor 
1  (having  the  whole  machine  insulated),  bringing  the  other  ends 
nearly  in  contact :  here  the  charged  conductors  have  transferred 
their  charge  of  electricity  to  the  points  of  the  wire,  where  it  is 
palpable  to  our  senses,  as  light  and  heat,  this  flow  of  electricity 
may  be  made  to  do  duty  chemically  for  any  length  of  time,  proving 
clearly  that  the  earth  is  not  necessary  for  the  continuous  supply 
of  either  the  positive  or  negative  element.  After  exciting  the 
machine,  it  will  be  found  that  the  glass  cylinder  is  quite  neutral, 
the  whole  of  the  developed  electricity  being  concentrated  near 
the  ends  of  the  wires.  If  a  conductor  be  charged  positively,  and 
any  other  body  (either  solid  or  gaseous)  be  brought  nearly  in 
contact,  an  induced  electrical  condition  is  the  result;  that  is,  the 
part  of  the  body  nearest  to  the  conductor  will  be  in  a  negative 
condition,  and  the  other  extreme  in  a  positive  one, — leaving  the 
centre  of  the  intermediate  space  quite  neutral. 

Now  let  us  turn  our  attention  for  a  short  time  to  the  action  of 
the  galvanic  battery  in  the  production  of  electricity.  It  is  well 
known  that  if  plates  of  zinc  and  of  copper  are  brought  in  contact 
for  a  short  time,  and  then  rapidly  separated,  the  zinc  plate  indicates 
positive  electricity,  showing  that  the  copper  has  parted  with  a 
portion  of  its  constituent  electricity.  Let  us  now  connect  these 
two  plates-  with  a  wire,  immersing  them  in  a  solution  of  salt, 
slightly  acidified  on  water  only,  with  a  little  acid  to  increase  the 
conducting  power  :  we  now  see  a  continuous  flow  of  electricity 
resulting  in  chemical  action.  On  tracing  the  current  we  find  that 
the  copper  has,  in  the  first  instance,  yielded  a  portion  of  positive 
electricity  to  the  zinc  ;  the  zinc  being  in  a  state  of  tension  polarises 
the  intervening  fluid  or  electrolite ;  hence  the  negative  element  of 
the  fluid  unites  to  the  positive  electricity  of  the  zinc, — the  positive 
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element  uniting  with  the  negative  copper,  thus  producing  a  normal 
condition  between  the  copper  and  zinc,  so  that  a  continuous  supply 
of  electricity  is  kept  up  from  the  copper  to  the  zinc.  It  is  rather 
difficult  to  comprehend  the  state  of  the  polarised  fluid;  but,  as  an 
assistance,  let  us  imagine  a  tangible  image  by  supposing,  while 
the  plates  are  in  metallic  contact,  that  the  fluid  between  exists 
in  a  similar  condition  to  a  portion  of  a  vibrating  string  cut  in  the 
centre  of  the  adjoining  vibrations,  having  the  nodal  point  in  the 
centre  where  there  is  no  action.  Now  let  us  separate  the  con¬ 
necting  wires,  when  at  once  we  transfer  the  polarising  points  to 
the  ends  of  the  wires,  leaving  the  plates  and  electrolite  quite 
neutral. 

As  a  further  illustration  of  polarisation  from  only  one  polar¬ 
ising  point,  let  us  take  a  long  narrow  gutta-percha  trough,  having 
a  copper  bottom,  to  which  a  small  piece  of  zinc  is  soldered  at  one 
end  :  on  filling  up  the  trough  with  water,  slightly  acidulated  with 
sulphuric  acid,  at  once  an  electrical  and  chemical  action  is  produced, 
the  copper  being  electrically  protected  through  the  polarising  of 
the  zinc.  Let  us  vary  the  experiment  by  dividing  the  trough  in- 
the  centre  with  a  solid  diaphragm,  filling  each  cell  with  acidulated 
water:  in  a  short  time  it  will  be  observable  that- in  the  cell  farthest 
from  the  zinc  the  copper  is  corroded  by  the  acid  as  if  no  zinc  were 
in  contact,  but  in  the  other  cell  perfect  protection  is  given.  By 
substituting  a  porous  diaphragm  complete  protection  is  given  to 
the  whole  plate,  clearly  showing  that  it  is  the  fluid  only  that  is 
polarised.  If  the  trough  be  long  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
zinc,  protection  will  not  be  extended  to  the  extreme  end  of  the 
copper,  because  of  the  induced  positi  ve  action  at  that  end,  through 
the  polarised  state  of  the  electrolite. 

We  will  now  draw  your  attention  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  nature 
of  chemical  action.  Let  us  take  two  plates  of  platina,  charging  one 
of  them  positively ;  then  immerse  them  face  to  face  in  acidulated 
water.  No  action  will  be  observable;  but  bringing  the  unim¬ 
mersed  ends  in  contact,  immediately  chemical  action  is  instituted 
in  the  electrolite.  We  may  vary  the  experiment  by  using  a  test- 
tube,  inverted,  having  a  platina  wire  inside,  supported  by  a  perfo¬ 
rated  cork.  Let  the  tube  be  partially  immersed  in  a  solution  of  gold, 
rendered  quite  neutral  with  soda.  No  action  will  be  observable; 
but  on  substituting  hydrogen  for  atmospheric  air,  chemical  action 
is  at  once  set  up,  resulting  in  a  deposition  of  gold  on  the  immersed 
end  of  the  wire.  It  seems  quite  evident  that  the  platina  wire  has 
been  deranged  in  its  electrical  quiescence  through  polarisation : 
hence  the  chemical  decomposition  of  the  gold  solution.  And  we 
may  conclude  that  all  chemical  action  is  preceded  by  electrical 
derangement;  for  the  disturbed  state  of  the  electrical  equilibrium 
involves  a  disturbed  state  of  the  molecules  of  matter,  as  one  dis¬ 
turbance  does  not  occur  without  the  other.  We  are,  therefore, 
induced  to  accept  this  compound  disturbance  as  chemical  action. 
We  may  thus  conclude  that  chemical  action  is  the  visible  exhibition 
of  electrical  influences  on  bodies  at  insensible  distances. 

We  may  now  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  nature  of  light  and 
heat.  It  is  recorded  in  the  first  book  of  the  Scriptures  that  light 
was  a  distinct  creation ;  consequently  solar  light  is  unique  of  its 
kind,  all  other  lights  requiring  fox*ce  in  some  way  or  other  to  bring 
them  forth.  Experience  tells  us  that  light  generates  heat  in  our 
atmosphere  and  on  the  solid  surface  of  our  earth,  as  there  is  no 
direct  evidence  that  heat  rays  emanate  from  the  sun,  but  rather  to 
the  contrary ;  for,  on  ascending  the  highest  mountains,  we  find  a 
continued  diminution  of  solar  heat,  and  on  descending  to  the  lowest 
valley  the  reverse  is  the  case.  No  doubt  there  is  a  cause  for  this; 
and  may  it  not  be  accounted  for  by  accepting  the  power  of  light 
in  eliciting  electricity  in  an  allotropical  condition  in  the  form  of 
heat  ?  Many  facts  might  be  adduced  to  corroborate  this  view ; 
but  we  will  only  allude  to  one  at  present.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  heat  passing  from  the  fire  through  the  boiler  plate  enters  into 
combination  with  the  water,  generating  steam,  in  which  it  is  said 
to  become  latent;  but,  by  a  peculiar  modification  of  the  exit  of  the 
steam,  this  latent  heat  is  transformed  into  positive  electricity  in 
enormous  quantity. 

By  applying  heat  to  a  glass  cup  containing  sulphur,  when  surii- 
ciently  cold  (if  separated),  the  sulphur  will  be  found  negatively 
electrical,  and  the  glass  will  be  positive.  By  using  a  metal  cup, 
the  result  will  be  reversed. 

To  show  how  easily  the  electrical  quiescence  of  some  bodies  may 
be  disturbed,  let  us  take  a  mixture  of  phosphorus  and  any  gum  or 
saccharine  matter,  with  a  small  portion  of  nitrate  of  potash,  made 
into  a  paste  and  dried,  having  the  temperature  raised  to  what  the 
hand  can  bear  with  ease:  in  the  course  of  an  houi  oi.  tv  o  theie 
will  be  nothing  left  but  the  carbon  ana  potasln  Again :  if  w  e  take  a 
small  portion  of  phosphorous  oil  and  bisulphide  of  carbon,  spread 
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on  paper,  raising  the  temperature  to  about  90°  to  95°,  flame  will 
instantly  ensue. 

Light,  in  passing  through  our  atmosphere,  produces  a  peculiar 
electrical  condition, — the  oxygen  showing  itself  in  a  state  of 
electrical  activity.  If  wre  take  two  bottles  filled  with  atmospheric 
air  from  a  dark  room,  having  suspended  from  the  stopper  a  piece 
of  paper  that  has  been  previously  moistened  with  the  usual  pre¬ 
paration  of  manganese,  or  with  pyrogallic  acid  and  potash,  placing 
one  bottle  in  the  sun ;  after  a  time  the  paper  in  the  sun  will  show 
strong  indications  of  electrised  oxygen  or  ozonised  air,  while  the 
paper  in  the  dark  will  exhibit  little  indications  of  change.  Light 
has  great  power  in  producing  various  changes  in  bodies  both 
electrically  and  chemically ;  for  instance,  in  upsetting  the  equili¬ 
brium  of  the  two  gases,  chlorine  and  hydrogen,  forming  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid.  Light,  again,  is  found  to  be  a  powerful  agent  in 
decomposing  the  oxides  of  the  perfect  metals,  such  as  the  silver 
salts.  The  decomposition  of  nitric  acid  has  long  been  known 
through  the  action  of  light,  being  resolved  into  oxygen  and  nitrous 
acid.  If  we  admit  that  light  has  power  to  derange  the  electrical 
quiescence  of  one  or  more  elements  in  a  compound,  there  can  be 
little  difficulty  in  comprehending  that  chemical  action  follows. 

Having  said  all  that  I  think  will  be  requisite  to  base  photgraphic 
action  upon,  I  will  at  once  proceed  to  apply  these  principles  to  an 
explanation  of  photographic  phenomena. 

The  Daguerreotype  process  being  the  first  in  use,  and  well 
adapted  to  simplify  the  application  of  the  principle,  I  think  it  well 
to  explain  it  first. 

To  produce  a  good  Daguerreotype  picture  it  is  requisite  to  have 
a  plate  well  cleaned  and  polished,  leaving  it  free  from  all  impu¬ 
rities,  exposing  it  to  the  vapour  of  iodine  and  bromine  in  proper 
proportions,  and,  after  due  exposure  in  the  camera  and  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  mercury-box,  a  perfect  picture  will  be  the  result. 
Now  in  this  routine  all  seems  simple  enough,  excepting  how  the 
change  has  been  produced  from  the  action  of  the  light  in  the 
camera,  causing  the  silver  to  combine  with  mercury  when  the  light 
lias  acted,  and  resisting  it  for  a  time  where  it  has  not  done  so. 
Though  several  surmises  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  as  to 
the  true  cause,  I  believe  it  has  fallen  to  my  own  lot  to  explain  that 
cause.  Experience  tells  us  that  the  more  pure  is  the  silver  surface 
prior  to  exposure  over  the  iodine  and  bromine  the  more  perfect 
will  be  the  finished  result  (the  reason  will  be  given  afterwards). 
When  the  plate  is  coated  we  have  a  thin  film  of  iodide  and  bromide 
of  silver  easily  deranged  by  the  action  of  light  in  its  electrical 
quiescence;  the  parts  where  the  light  has  impinged  being  left  in  a 
positive  condition,  the  other  portions  remaining  perfectly  neutral. 
When  this  plate  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  vapour  of  mercury  the 
electrical  tension  existing  polarises  the  vapour  in  contact  to  a  limited 
distance  :  thus  an  attraction  is  set  up,  causing  a  combination  of  the 
two  metals.  As  long  as  the  polarising  force  is  kept  up,  the  neutral 
parts  of  the  plate  are  protectedin  zones  proportional  to  the  polarising 
force  produced  through  the  tension  of  the  plate.  When  the  induced 
positive  parts  of  the  plate  are  neutralised  the  protection  at  once 
ceases,  and  the  mercury  condenses  mechanically  over  the  whole 
surface.  Any  operator  having  practised  with  a  small  ring-lens  on 
a  two-and-a-half  inch  plate  must  have  seen  the  practical  result  of 
this  theory  of  action.  Under  the  best  of  circumstances  condensa¬ 
tion  takes  place  towards  the  edges  almost  from  the  commencement 
of  exposure  to  the  vapour  of  mercury,  thus  showing  that  the  small 
electrised  surface  in  a  state  of  tension  in  the  centre  does  not  yield 
the  conservative  power  beyond  a  certain  area.  In  very  dull,  damp 
weather,  if  the  plates  used  are  not  perfectly  pure  in  themselves,  or 
badly  cleaned,  a  good  clear  result  cannot  be  obtained ;  but  under 
such  circumstances,  after  the  plate  has  been  cleaned  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  way,  then  coated  with  any  greasy  body  (those,  of  course, 
being  good  non-conductors  are  preferable),  perfectly  free  from 
water,  leaving  just  so  much  as  will  coat  the  organic  and  other 
matters  in  the  pores  of  the  silver  surface,  then  giving  the  requisite 
amount  of  iodine  and  bromine,  but  exposing  in  the  camera  only  for 
one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  time  required  in  ordinary  cases — 
now,  in  developing,  it  will  be  found  that  it  requires  three  or  four- 
times  as  long  as  is  required  for  an  ordinary  plate  to  get  sufficient 
mercury  deposited  to  produce  a  vigorous  picture. 

Here  we  have  two  modes  of  preparing  the  plate,  resulting  in  a 
great  disparity  of  time  requisite  in  the  camera.  This  has  generally 
been  attributed  to  a  greater  degree  of  sensitiveness  in  the  one 
case  over  the  other  ;  but,  with  all  due  deference,  I  beg  to  suggest 
a  different  solution  of  the  matter.  In  the  first  case  we  have  a 
plate  often  impure  in  itself  with  the  addition  of  a  portion  of  the 
cleaning  matters  used  left  in  the  pores  of  the  plate,  so  that,  in  the 
course  of  developing,  local  electrical  action  is  set  up  before  the 


whole  of  the  polarising  power  of  the  plate  has  been  exhausted, 
rendering  it  necessary  to  check  further  exposure,  else  the  blacks 
of  the  picture  would  become  spotted  with  mercury.  In  the 
second  case  we  have  a  plate  where  all  local  action  is  prevented 
by  rendering  the  whole  surface  nearly  perfect  as  a  non-conductor, 
permitting  the  whole  tensile  force  to  be  exhausted  in  attracting 
the  mercurial  vapour. 

As  a  further  evidence  of  the  truth  of  an  electrically-disturbed 
condition  of  the  iodised  surface,  I  may  allude  to  the  condition 
denominated  solarisation.  Every  operator  knows  that  an  excess  of 
light  produces  a  peculiar  action  on  the  prepared  plate,  causing 
such  parts  to  unite  with  a  very  limited  portion  of  mercury,  whence 
a  peculiar  blue-coloured  amalgam  is  the  result.  Taking  the 
electrical  principle  as  a  guide,  I  believe  we  shall  have  little  difficulty 
in  solving  this  phase  in  Daguerreotyping.  In  a  thinly-coated  plate 
the  solarising  point  is  soon  arrived  at:  in  a  deeply-coated  one  it  is 
somewhat  longer, — so  that  thickness  of  the  film  of  iodide  of  silver 
has  something  to  do  in  the  matter.  Now  if  we  admit  that  light 
acting  on  a  prepared  surface  for  a  definite  time  induces  a  positive 
condition  to  a  certain  depth — but  if  prolonged  the  whole  thickness 
will  be  in  a  state  of  tension — then  the  pure  silver  below  becomes 
a  defender  of  that  electrical  tension  produced  by  the  action  of 
light ;  consequently  on  those  portions  of  the  plate  that  are  over¬ 
exposed,  by  losing  a  great  portion  of  their  polarising  power,  a 
smaller  quantity  of  mercury  is  attracted. 

To  show  that  this  is  the  correct  view  of  the  matter,  insulate  a 
plate  in  the  camera-slide,  charge  the  back  of  the  plate  positively 
with  frictional  electricity  of  a  low  degree  of  tension  :  after 
exposing  a  time  that  would  usually  solarise  the  plate,  convey  the 
slide  to  the  mercury-box  for  the  usual  time,  when  it  will  be  seen 
that  no  blueness  exists,  but  a  good  solid  white  will  be  the  result. 

I  might  now  go  on  to  apply  these  principles  to  the  unravelling 
of  every  little  difficulty  arising  at  times  in  the  manipulatory  pro¬ 
cesses  ;  but  I  think  it  would  be  supererogatory  on  my  part  to 
do  so,  believing  that  every  intelligent  mind  will  be  able  to  apply 
the  principle  himself. 

In  point  of  time  the  Talbotype  process  comes  next;  but  as  the 
same  leading  principles  are  common  to  the  albumen,  waxed-paper, 
and  collodion  processes,  I  need  say  little  about  the  paper  varieties, 
leaving  the  full  examination  for  the  collodion  processes. 

In  the  calotype  processes  we  have  an  iodide  of  silver  formed  in 
the  paper,  serving  the  same  purpose  as  that  on  the  Daguerreotype 
plate,  namely,  a  negative  quiescent  surface  easily  deranged  by  the 
action  of  light  from  a  negative  to  a  positive  condition,  polarising 
the  developing  fluid  while  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  thereby 
determining  a  deposition  on  the  light-affected  portions  of  the- 
sheet. 

The  long-keeping  qualities  of  sensitised  waxed-paper  proceeds 
from  the  pores  of  the  paper  being  filled  with  pure  wax  (an 
excellent  conductor),  enveloping  each  fibre,  thus  doing  aAvay  with 
the  local  action  incurred  where  simple  paper  is  used.  Some  paper 
sized  with  heterogeneous  materials  cannot  be  preserved  for  any 
time,  nor  can  the  developing  be  protracted  sufficiently  to  make  a 
clear  strong  picture. 

Pyroxyline,  whether  prepared  from  cotton  or  flax  fibre,  when 
kept  for  a  time,  exhibits  symptoms  of  decomposition  by  giving 
off  the  elements  of  nitric  acid.  When  dissolved  in  ether,  it  seems 
to  remain  in  a  comparatively  stable  state  ;  but  when  any  of  the 
alkaline  iodides  are  added,  chemical  affinity  is  soon  brought  into 
play  in  proportion  to  the  alkali  used, — the  metallic  iodides  having 
little  attraction  for  the  nitric  element  of  the  pyroxyline  but  little 
decomposition  ensues  for  a  considerable  time. 

The  ordinary  routine  of  iodising  the  collodion,  spreading  on  the 
glass,  sensiting  in  the  bath,  exposing,  developing,  and  fixing,  I 
need  not  describe;  but  at  once  enter  into  the  causes  of  the  various 
changes  produced  in  the  film  tending  to  a  perfect  result.  When  a 
plate  is  coated  and  immersed  for  a  time  in  the  silver  bath,  the 
iodide  of  silver  precipitated  in  the  collodion  film  is  in  a  very 
favourable  condition  to  be  excited  by  the  electrical  action  of  the 
light  in  the  camera.  On  the  application  of  the  developing  fluid  an 
electrolytic  action  is  set  up  in  the  fluid,  similar  to  the  induced 
action  previously  explained  in  the  mercurial  development  of  the 
Daguerreotype.  The  various  changes  produced  in  the  development 
of  a  picture  have  generally  been  explained  on  chemical  principles. 
But,  as  I  conceive,  the  great  principle  desired  is  that  upon  which 
depends  the  production  of  all  chemical  action ;  for  it  seems  to  me 
that  all  chemical  action  is  the  result  of  a  previous  disturbed 
electrical  equilibrium,  as  before  shown. 

Let  us  now  take  a  more  minute  survey  of  a  collodion  picture. 

In  the  first  place  we  have  a  sheet  of  glass— a  neutral  non-conductor 
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—on  which  is  spread  a  film  of  collodion  (properly  iodised),  this 
collodion  being  likewise  a  non-conductor,  the  iodide  and  bromide  of 
silver  also  having  the  same  properties  in  a  high  degree.  Here 
we  have  everything  negatively  quiescent,  but  on  partial  exposure, 
and  on  flooding  with  a  developer  (such  as  gallic  acid,  pyrogallic 
acid,  or  sulphate  of  iron),  at  once  a  controlling  action  is  set  up  by 
the  electrised  portions  of  the  plate,  determining  a  deposition  of 
deoxidised  silver  on  the  light-affected  parts ;  but,  without  an  acid  in 
the  developer,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  carry  on  the  development 
without  a  fogged  state  intervening.  The  use  of  acid,  1  think,  has 
mot  been  clearly  understood  hitherto.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  useful 
.■simply  as  a  conductor  of  electricity ;  for,  if  Ave  use  any  of  the  salts 
.undecomposable  by  the  developing  agents  being  slightly  on  the 
.acid  side,  perfect  development  will  be  the  result. 

It  is  well  known  that  an  old  decomposed  collodion  tends  to  give 
brilliant,  clean,  hard  pictures.  Now,  assuming  that  my  idea  as  to 
the  use  of  acid  is  correct,  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  compre¬ 
hending  the  reason  of  this  property  of  old  collodion,  or  collodion 
holding  a  portion  of  iodine  or  bromine  in  a  free  state ;  for,  when 
the  coated  plate  is  immersed  in  the  silver  bath,  iodide  of  silver  and 
nitrate  of  potash  (or  other  base)  is  formed  in  their  definite  pro¬ 
portions.  The  free  iodine  in  the  film  will  unite  with  its  constituent 
portion  of  silver,  leaving  an  equivalent  of  nitric  acid  free  in  the 
film  just  where  it  is  wanted  ;  for  on  pouring  on  the  developer  its 
conducting  power  is  at  once  continued  through  the  body  of  the 
film,  checking  any  tendency  to  local  action  on  the  lower  side  of 
the  film.  That  all  the  stains  and  dirtiness  are  upon  the  glass 
surface  is  easily  proveable  ;  for  by  transferring  a  dirty  picture  to 
leather  or  prepared  card,  letting  it  dry,  then  rubbing  with  cotton- 
avooI,  all  the  useless  deposition  will  be  cleared  away,  leaving  a 
perfect  and  clean  picture.  Having  said  enough  as  to  the  prac¬ 
ticability  and  utility  of  these  views,  I  will  conclude  for  the  present, 
trusting  you  will  pursue  a  course  in  accordance  with  them,  and 
thereby  develope  the  photographic  art  into  a  fixed  science. 
- - - 

CHEMICAL  EXPERIMENTS* 

Formation  of  Nitrate  of  Silver  from  an  Impure  Source ,  with  Separation 

of  Impurity ;  the  same  from  Pure  Silver,  with  Proof  of  the  Atomic 

Theory. — Paper  Relative  to  the  Above,  comprising  General  Remarks 

on  the  Sensitising  Bath. 

By  John  Kibble. 

In  the  present  advanced  stage  of  our  Society,  it  will  doubtless 
appear  to  many  of  you  a  retroceding,  on  my  part,  in  entering  into 
a  subject  with  Avhich  all  of  you  are  supposed  to  be  familiar. 
Such  an  opinion,  to  a  certain  extent,  will  really  be  correct ;  yet, 
from  the  numerous  queries  put  to  me  by  photographers  and  others, 
many  practical  difficulties  must  exist — not  so  much,  perhaps,  in  the 
preparation  of  the  new  silver  baths  as  in  the  reduction  of  the  old 
solutions,  Avhich  have  become  unfit  for  use  by  general  deterioration, 
such  as  acidity,  foreign  matter  getting  admittance  into  it  by  some 
unknown  means,  or  from  any  accidental  cause  whatever.  I  think 
it  will  best  forward  the  object  I  have  in  view  to  commence  with 
the  preparation  of  nitrate  of  silver  from  an  impure  source,  such  as 
the  silver  alloy  of  commerce,  which  will  not  only  show  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  nitrate  of  silver,  but  the  very  simple  manner  in  which  the 
copper  or  any  other  impurity  can  be  separated  and  a  pure  salt  ob¬ 
tained,  and,  if  desired  for  instantaneous  work,  brought  to  its 
greatest  state  of  alkalinity  by  fusion. 

Before  doing  so,  I  will  enter  into  a  few  particulars  regarding  the 
tendency  which  all  bodies  have  to  combine  in  definite  proportions 
with  each  other  when  entering  into  chemical  union.  So  fixed  and 
invariable  is  this,  when  all  circumstances  are  alike,  that  the  term 
“law”  has  been  adopted  to  express  the  fact.  The  chemical  atom 
must  not  for  one  instant  be  confounded  with  the  atom  of  the  philo¬ 
sopher,  or  that  infinitesimal  portion  of  matter  supposed  to  be  indi¬ 
visible.  The  latter  is  purely  imaginary,  and,  although  affording  a 
wide  field  for  ingenious  speculation,  is  of  very  little  consequence  to 
the  present  purpose;  the  former  is  an  absolute  fact,  proved  by 
gravitation,  and  visibly  demonstrated  through  the  medium  of  the 
.finely-adjusted  balance.  Until  such  an  instrument  was  resorted 
i to,  chemistry,  that  matter-of-fact  science,  had  in  it  much  that  Avas 
hypothetical. 

Oxygen — that  body  which  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  eco¬ 
nomy  of  the  universe  in  Avhich  Ave  dwell — exists  in  combination 
with  hydrogen  in  the  proportion  of  eight  of  the  former  to  one  of  the 
latter  by  Aveight,  forming  that  Avell  known  and  absolutely  necessary 
fluid,  Avater.  Assuming  the  combining  proportion  or  atom  of  hydro¬ 
gen  as  unity,  it  necessarily  folloAvs,  the  atom  of  oxygen  being 
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eight  times  heavier  than  the  former,  Avhen  they  enter  into  chemical 
union  with  each  other  the  resulting  atom  of  water  must  be  nine.  For 
example :  take  eight  grains,  by  Aveight,  of  oxygen,  one  of  hydrogen, 
and  having  ready  a  glass  tube  of  the  requisite  capacity,  sealed  at 
one  end,  filled  with  water,  place  it  on  a  shelf  in  the  pneumatic 
trough,  the  open  end  a  little  below  the  line  of  the  water.  Having 
done  so,  pass  into  it  the  gases  in  the  above  proportions.  Pass  an 
electric  spark  through  the  tube:  chemical  union  Avill  at  once  take 
place,  accompanied  by  detonation  and  light— simple  manifestations 
of  combination.  The  Avater  from  the  trough  will  rush  into  ths 
tube,  filling  it,  showing  that  the  gases  no  longer  exist.  Repeat  this 
experiment,  say  Avith  ten  grains  of  oxygen  to  one  grain  of  hydro¬ 
gen.  Upon  the  electric  spark  being  applied  the  gases  Avill  again 
combine  in  their  atomic  proportions ;  but,  in  this  instance,  it  Avill 
be  observed  that  the  Avater  does  not  fill  the  tube,  but  leaves  a  space 
equivalent  to  the  vacuum  occupied  by  two  grains  of  oxygen.  Upon 
a  quarter  grain  of  hydrogen  being  added,  and  the  electric  spark 
applied,  the  water  will  rush  into  and  fill  the  tube  as  in  the 
first  instance,  proving  the  gases  Avill  only  combine  in  the  ratio  of 
eight  to  one,  or  their  atomic  proportions:  could  they  be  forced  to 
combine  in  any  other  proportions  the  result  Avould  be  no  longer 
water. 

Let  me  now  take  the  metal  iron.  If  fifty-six  grains  of  it,  in  a  very 
finely-divided  state,  be  enclosed  in  a  bulb  tube  of  the  folloAving 
shape,  the  exact  Aveight  of  which  is  known — having  fixed  it  to  some 


support  so  that  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  or  better  still,  if  at 
command,  a  Bunsen’s  gas  burner,  can  be  applied  to  the  bulb  con¬ 
taining  the  iron  until  such  time  as  the  mass  is  ignited  to  redness — 
the  flame  of  an  additional  lamp  must  noiv  be  applied  to  the  flask 
containing  water,  attached,  as  you  observe,  to  the  end  of  the  tube, 
until  the  Avater  undergoes  ebullition,  keeping  a  continual  stream 
of  vapour  passing  over  the  red-hot  iron.  The  affinity  of  the 
metal  for  oxygen  Avill  cause  decomposition  of  the  vapour,  the 
oxygen  thereof  uniting  Avith  the  iron  forming  the  peroxide  :  the 
released  hydrogen  passing  off  Avith  the  superfluity  of  vapour  can 
be  collected,  if  means  be  used  for  that  purpose.  AHoav  the  glass 
vessel  to  cool,  and,  after  ascertaining  that  there  is  no  adhering 
moisture,  the  Avhole  can  be  carefully  Aveiglied.  It  Avill  now  be 
found  to  have  increased  exactly  twenty-four  grains  in  Aveight ; 
tivo  atoms  of  oxygen  Avhich  have  attached  themselves  to  the 
metal  forming  the  peroxide  of  iron  =  eighty  grains.  This  is  in 
chemistry  termed  a  sythetic  experiment,  or  the  formation  of  a 
compound  from  the  elements  of  Avhich  it  is  composed.  Now 
comes  rather  a  paradoxical  point.  Detach  the  flask  containing  the 
water  and  add  thereto  some  iron  filings  and  a  small  quantity  of 
sulphuric  acid :  replace  it  again  :  this  by  the  decomposition  of 
water  will  yield  hydrogen,  Avhich  as  it  passes  over  the  heated 
oxide  will  rob  it  of  the  oxygen,  the  pure  metal  being  left  the  same  as 
at  the  starting  point.  This  is  called  an  analytical  experiment,  or  the 
resolving  of  a  compound  into  the  elements  of  Avhich  it  is  composed — 
the  exact  converse  of  the  former.  This  is  an  exceedingly  interest¬ 
ing  experiment.  In  the  first  instance,  iron  under  the  influence  of 
heat  decomposes  the  vapour  of  Avater,  becoming  itself  an  oxide, 
the  hydrogen  passing  off  free.  In  the  second  instance,  the  oxide 
of  iron  under  heat  parts  with  its  oxygen  to  the  hydrogen,  the  two 
gases  combining  to  form  Avater,  the  pure  metal  coming  into 
existence  once  more.  There  is  something  very  singular  here. 
In  the  first  experiment  the  iron  tears  the  oxygen  from  the  hydrogen ; 
in  the  second,  the  hydrogen  tears  back  the  oxygen  from  the  iron. 
This  can  only  be  explained  by  quantity;  that  is,  the  great  \mlume 
of  hydrogen  passing  oA'er  the  heated  oxide,  every  atom  of  Avhich 
is  struggling  for  its  atom  of  oxygen,  the  joint  force  overpoAvers 
the  affinity  existing  between  the  metal  and  oxygen,  Avhich,  in  the 
act  of  splitting  up,  is  seized  upon  by  the  hydrogen  in  atomic  pro¬ 
portion — the  result  being  Avater,  the  iron  left  pure.  You  will  also 
observe  that  when  these  tivo  gases  are  presented  to  each  other  in 
the  nascent  state — that  is,  immediately  on  being  let  loose  from 
other  combinations — they  at  once  enter  into  chemical  union  ; 
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whereas,  if  collected  in  separate  vessels  and  allowed  to  get  into  a 
state  of  repose,  and  then  presented  to  each  other,  they  will  mix 
mechanically,  but  not  combine,  unless  other  means  are  employed, 
such  as  a  flame  or  the  electric  spark.  May  not  this  be  analogous  to 
what  photographers  experience  with  sensitive  surfaces  which  are 
not  developed  within  a  given  time  after  having  been  submitted 
to  actinism?  or  with  the  iodide  of  silver  surface  which  has  been 
left  too  long  in  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath  after  decomposition  has 
been  thoroughly  effected  ? 

With  the  little  I  have  said,  unless  you  have  yourselves  practised 
such  experiments,  you  must  exercise  faith.  With  what  is  to  follow 
that  may  be  discarded  :  there  stands  the  material,  which  you  can 
test  by  gravitation. 

For  the  first  experiment  I  shall  take  the  atom  of  silver  =  108— in 
the  present  instance  grains — which  you  must  take  as  the  standard  for 
all  that  follows,  unless  contradicted.  When  nitric  acid — }  — is 

poured  over  this,  decomposition  of  part  of  the  acid  ensues1/  Eight 
grains  of  its  oxygen  combine  with  108  grains  of  silver,  forming  the 
oxide  of  silver,  =  116,  at  one  and  the  same  instant:  the  oxide  is  dis¬ 
solved  in  the  free  undecomposed  portion  of  the  acid,  forming  nitrate 
of  the  oxide  of  silver  in  solution  =  170  grains;  that  is,  54  acid,  116 
oxide,  of  which  you  now  have  visual  evidence.  All  the  free  acid 
being  now  evaporated,  you  have  the  nitrate  as  an  amorphous  mass. 
On  the  temperature  increasing,  you  observe  the  mass  enters  into 
fusion,  which,  if  carefully  done,  will  show  a  decidedly  alkaline 
reaction  with  litmus  paper.  Having  so  far  as  I  have  proceeded 
given  proof  of  the  atomic  theory,  I  will  now  dissolve  the  nitrate 
in  distilled  water,  and  give  you  an  additional  proof  of  what  is  termed 
substitution,  viz.,  that  the  atom  of  one  metal  will  displace  from 
solution  the  atom  of  another. 

You  are  already  aware  that  the  present  solution  contains  exactly 
108  grains  or  the  atom  of  silver.  To  displace  that  I  use  one  atom 
of  copper,  =  32  grains.  You  now  observe  that,  having  heated  the 
solution,  and  kept  the  copper  wire  rotating  in  it,  to  shake  off 
the  adhering  deposit  of  silver,  already  in  the  space  of  a  few 
minutes  all  the  metal  is  thrown  down.  I  now  withdraw  it,  pull  it 
through  the  folds  of  a  towel  to  clean  it,  and  very  slightly  heat  it  to 
drive  off  moisture.  It  now  weighs,  as  I  anticipated,  exactly  32 
grains  less  than  at  first,  =  one  atom  of  copper,  which  is  now  in 
combination  with  the  acid  formerly  holding  the  silver  in  solution. 
The  atom  of  copper  can  now  be  displaced  by  the  atom  of  iron  or* 
zinc;  but  time  does  not  admit  of  that,  nor  is  it  all  necessary.  It 
is  imperative  in  experiments  of  this  nature  that  no  free  acid  be 
present  in  the  nitrate  solution,  otherwise  it  will  be  a  source  of 
error  in  many  ways.  It  would  dissolve  more  than  the  atom  of 
copper,  and  therefore  could  be  called  a  case  of  substitution:  even 
could  the  copper  be  withdrawn  immediately  all  the  silver  had 
fallen,  the  fiee  acid  would  again  take  the  finely-divided  silver 
into  solution. 

For  the  present  I  will  lay  aside  the  pure  nitrate  solution  and 
commence  with  the  impure,  precipitating  the  silver  therefrom  by 
substitution.  This  will  not  only  give  a  very  correct  idea  of  the 
quantity  of  alloy,  but  will  show  the  separating,  washing,  and 
formation  of  pure  nitrate  of  silver  from  an  impure  source,  such  as 
the  photographer  has  often  to  deal  with.  In  this  part  of  my 
experiments  I  have  to  work  at  considerable  disadvantage,  the 
vessels  being  much  too  small  to  give  the  thorough  washing  and 
boiling  necessary  to  deprive  the  silver  precipitate  of  its  adhering 
copper.  I  find  in  my  own  experience  that  silver  precipitated  from 
strong  solutions  is  infinitely  much  worse  to  free  from  copper  than 
when  displaced  from  weak  solution,  and  are  apt  to  show  traces  of 
copper  when  re-formed  into  the  nitrate  of  silver,  even  although  the 
latter  washings  wer®  alternately  with  weak  acids  and  ammonia; 
but  when  separated  from  weak  solution,  and  boiling  water  is  used  in 
washing,  a  very  pure  salt  can  he  obtained — in  as  short  a  time,  and 
with  as  little  trouble,  or  less,  than  by  any  other  mode  I  have  tried — 
such  as  the  chloride,  carbonate,  oxide,  &c.  I  have  a  strong  impres¬ 
sion  that  silver  in  precipitating  rapidly  from  strong  solutions  em¬ 
bodies  in  its  substance  traces  of  the  nitrate  of  copper,  which  only 
again  get  loose  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  metal,  such  as  in  entering 
into  solution  ;  if  so,  the  slower  the  precipitation  the  better.  With 
a  proper  arrangement  of  the  copper,  a  pound  weight  of  silver  could 
ho  thrown  out  of  solution  just  as  rapidly  as  one  ounce,  and  with 
as  little  labour. 

To  idodise  the  hath,  the  simplest  mode  is  to  dissolve  the  crystals 
of  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  three  or  four  parts  of  water,  and  add  about 
fifteen  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  each  ounce  of  the  quantity 
weighed.  This  will  immediately  disappear.  But  in  reducing  the 
solution  to  the  strength  of  thirty  or  forty  grains  per  ounce  fluid,  a 
considerable  precipitate  of  iodide  of  silver  will  be  displaced  from  • 


solution,  showing  over-saturation  at  that  strength.  This  will 
also  show  that  a  bath,  although  saturated  with  iodide  of  silver  at 
the  strength  the  photographer  works  with,  when  used  for  long 
exposures,  such  as  enlargements, — more  especially  if  the  tempera¬ 
ture  be  high,  the  evaporation  of  water  from  the  nitrate  of  silver 
covering  the  sensitised  surface, — must,  of  necessity,  increase  it  in 
strength — indeed  sometimes  to  saturation,  when  it  will  at  once 
attack  the  iodide,  taking  it  into  solution,  thereby  rendering  the 
film  porous,  and  round  the  edges  of  the  plate  almost  transparent. 

If  there  he  any  point  which  I  have  not  lucidly  expressed,  or 
which  you  may  consider  erroneous,  please  to  bring  it  under 
discussion. 


THEORY  OP  POSITIVE  PRINTING.— ALBUMEN ISED 
PAPER  AND  THE  ACTION  OP  THE  SENSITISING  BATH.* 

By  George  Price. 

That  I  may  not  be  considered  presumptuous,  or  actuated  by  mo¬ 
tives  of  vanity,  in  addressing  those  who  are  much  rnoro  practically 
conversant  with  every  branch  of  photography  than  1  am  myself, 
sdlow  me  to  assure  you  that  I  should  not  have  come  thus  promi¬ 
nently  forward  had  I  not  been  solicited  to  write  a  paper  for  one  of 
of  our  meetings.  I  have  complied  with  that  request,  because  I 
c  onsider  that  every  one  who  becomes  a  member  of  our  Society 
virtually  binds  himself  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  aid  the  others  in 
their  endeavour  to  acquire  knowledge,  however  humble  may  lie  his 
own  abilities ;  for,  though  by  reading  a  paper  be  may  not  himself 
be  able  to  impart  any  information,  or  even  to  place  his  subject  in 
a  new  point  of  view,  he  may,  perchance,  give  rise  to  a  discussion 
in  which  many  important  facts  may  he  elicited. 

The  subject  which  was  proposed  to  me  was  Pointing  ;  and  it  is, 
without  doubt,  the  most  important  branch  of  the  art,  inasmuch  as, 
without  it,  the  others  would  be  comparatively  useless,  for  we  should 
be  unable  to  disseminate  throughout  the  world  the  beautiful  results 
which  photography  is  capable  of  producing. 

Although  we  are  able  to  obtain  splendid  prints  by  very  different 
formulas,  still  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  we  absolutely  know 
nothing  whatever  respecting  the  theory  of  positive  printing  upon 
albumenised  paper :  even  the  philosophy  of  the  action  of  the  pre¬ 
liminary  sensitising  bath  is  but  little  understood,  and  thus  many 
erroneous  notions  are  prevalent  respecting  it.  Notwithstanding,  I 
am  not  conceited  enough  to  imagine  that  I  know  any  more  of  the 
subject  than  yourselves:  it  is,  nevertheless,  the  one  to  which  I  in¬ 
vite  your  attention  in  order  to  raise  a  discussion  upon  a  few  points 
that  require  elucidation,  believing  that  the  illumination  of  even  a 
farthing  rushlight  is  preferable  to  total  darkness. 

Unfortunately  for  the  progress  of  science,  the  majority  of  man¬ 
kind  have  no  individual  opinions  of  their  own,  hut  accept  those  of 
others,  without  caring  to  take  the  trouble  of  ascertaining  whether 
the  opinions  they  adopt  are  facts  or  fallacies.  It  is,  I  believe,  this 
universal  acceptance  of  several  fallacies  as  facts,  that  has  so  much 
retarded  the  advancement  of  our  knowledge  respecting  the  philo¬ 
sophy  of  positive  printing  upon  albumenised  paper.  A  fallacy 
is  like  the  fabled  hydra — if  you  cut  off  one  head,  another  springs 
up  to  supply  its  place  ;  and,  like  slander ,  it  lives  long  and  travels 
far  and  wide.  Should  we  flatter  ourselves  that  we  have  killed  it  in 
England,  lo!  it  makes  its  appearance  in  France;  when  we  imagiue 
we  have  destroyed  it  in  France,  we  find  it  resuscitated  in  America ; 
and  when  we  hug  ourselves  with  the  idea  that  it  is  deprived  of  life 
in  America,  we  are  startled  by  its  appearing  again  in  England, 
endued  with  new  life  and  vigour. 

On  a  sheet  of  paper  which  has  been  albumenised  for  photo¬ 
graphic  purposes,  we  have  a  superficial  layer  of  dried  albumen  in 
conjunction  with  a  salting  chloride,  this  dried  chlorided  albumen 
being  soluble  in  water.  Notwithstanding  I  have  written  so  much 
in  the  News ,  endeavouring  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  the  belief  that 
dried  albumen  can  be  coagulated,  it  i3  necessary  to  say  something 
about  it  here,  not  only  in  order  to  have  a  comprehensive  view  of 
our  subject,  but  also  in  order  to  clear  away  much  error  which 
exists  amongst  photographers  and  scientific  men  respecting  it. 
Any  one  who  is  conversant  with  the  various  branches  of  science 
must  he  aware  that  there  is  much  looseness  of  expression  in  giving 
a  name  to  various  phenomena. 

It  is  from  this  looseness  of  expression  that  so  much  error  has 
arisen  from  using  the  word  “  coagulation .”  In  making  use  of  this 
term  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  originally  given  as  a 
name  for  the  phenomenon  which  takes  place  upon  the  application 
of  heat  to  albumen  in  its  normal  state,  and  was  intended  to 
signify  the  production  of  a  semi-solid  opaline  mass.  As  other  agents 

*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  March  12th,  1803. 
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were  afterwards  found  to  produce  the  same  apparent  effect,  and 
insolubility  was  an  invariable  accompaniment,  the  expressions 
“insoluble  albumen”,  and  “coagulated  albumen”  came  to  be 
considered  as  synonymous  when  applied  to  the  effect  produced  by 
these  various  agents  upon  normal  albumen.  Upon  the  erroneous 
supposition  that  what  would  render  albumen  insoluble  when  applied 
to  it  in  its  normal  state  would  also  do  so  in  its  dried  state,  the 
term  “  coagulation  ”  came  to  be  rais-applied  to  dried  albumen ; 
losing  sight  of  the  important  fact  that  fluidity  of  the  substance 
to  be  coagulated  is  an  absolute  necessity.  It  happens,  however, 
that  several  agents  which  will  render  albumen  insoluble  when 
applied  to  it -in  its  normal  state  will  not  do  so  when  applied  to  it 
in  its  dried  state.  Heat  and  alcohol  are  the  only  two  of  them 
which  it  is  necessary  to  mention  here. 

Notwithstanding  the  assertions  and  opinions  of  many  photo¬ 
graphers  and  scientific  men  to  the  contrary,  I  unhesitatingly  affirm 
that  these  agents  (heat  and  alcohol)  cannot  render  dried  albumen 
insoluble  ;  and,  moreover,  we  have  no  means  xvhatever  of  rendering 
it  so.  We  may  form  an  insoluble  compound  by  chemical  combina¬ 
tion  in  various  ways,  but  it  is  then  no  longer  albumen  ;  and  what¬ 
ever  means  we  employ  to  do  so  before  sensitising  will,  I  believe, 
render  it  unfit  for  photographic  printing.  I  think  there  can  be 
very  little  doubt  that  the  term  coagulation,  as  synonymous  with 
insolubility,  was  applied  to  dried  albumen  by  photographers  before 
it  was  recognised  that  it  entered  into  chemical  combination  with 
nitrate  of  silver ;  but  now  that  such  is  known  to  be  a  fact,  to 
say  that  nitrate  of  silver  coagulates  the  dried  albumen  is  erroneous 
in  every  way.  In  the  first  place,  as  there  is  no  fluidity  there  can 
be  no  coagulation  (according  to  the  original  meaning  of  the  term) ; 
in  the  second  place,  the  expression  cannot  with  any  correctness 
imply  that  the  dried  albumen  has  been  rendered  insoluble ,  for  it  is 
the  new  chemical  compound  which  has  been  formed  that  is  insoluble  (and 
to  which  has  been  given  the  name  of  albuminate  of  silver)  and 
not  the  dried  albumen  per  se. 

The  coagulation  of  albumen  by  heat  and  its  (so  called)  coagu¬ 
lation  by  chemical  agents  are  two  separate  and  distinct  pheno¬ 
mena  ;  but  photographers  ^-scientifically  apply  to  them  the  same 
term.  In  ivhat  way  heat  coagulates  albumen  chemists  have  not  yet 
determined,  but  no  additional  substance  enters  into  combination 
with  it :  it  is  simply  the  same  albumen  in  another  state.  It  is  not 
so,  however,  when  chemical  agents  are  employed  to  produce  inso¬ 
lubility  :  the  generality  of  them  enter  into  combination  with  it,  and 
an  insoluble  precipitate  is  formed,  which  is  not  albumen  alone,  but 
a  compound  substance,  and  no  one  has  any  right  to  mA-call  it  coagu¬ 
lated  albumen.  I  have  said  the  generality  of  these  chemical  agents 
enter  into  combination  with  albumen,  because  I  believe  that  alcohol 
simply  unites  with  the  water  of  the  albumen  and  causes  an  inso¬ 
luble  precipitate  to  be  formed,  with  which  it  does  not  enter  into 
combination.  This  may,  perhaps,  be  the  case  with  the  coagulating 
acids,  as  it  is  not  yet  satisfactorily  determined  whether  they  form 
any  definite  compound  with  albumen.  It  is,  however,  otherwise 
with  sucli  metallic  salts  as  nitrate  of  silver:  here  a  direct  chemical 
combination  takes  place.  I  have  also  said  we  have  no  means 
whatever  of  rendering  dried  albumen  insoluble  ;  for  I  maintain  that 
when  normal  albumen  is  coagulated  by  any  agents  without  their 
entering  into  chemical  combination  with  it,  these  same  agents,  as 
they  cannot  coagulate  dried  albumen,  do  not  render  it  insoluble,  the 
insolubility  of  the  normal  albumen  being  due  to  its  coagulation. 

From  what  I  have  now  stated  I  leave  you  to  judge  whether  it  be 
not  want  of  knowledge  which  can  alone  induce  any  one  to  use  the 
term  coagulation  in  any  way  whatever  when  applied  to  dried  albumen. 

1  need,  perhaps,  scarcely  say  to  those  who  have  paid  any  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  subject  that  this  fallacious  notion  of  dried  albumen  being 
capable  of  coagulation,  even  by  heat,  is  very  prevalent,  notwith¬ 
standing  it  is  at  variance  with  the  dictates  of  common  sense.  In 
a  pretty  extensive  and  varied  course  of  reading  I  have  nevey  yet 
met  with  any  author,  be  he  photographer  or  chemist,  who  has  ever 
stated  the  impossibility  of  so  coagulating  it :  the  most  that  any  of 
them  has  advanced  is,  that  it  is  not  coagulated  up  to  a  certain 
temperature. 

Mr.  Hardvvich,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  Manual  of  Photographic 
Chemistry,  leads  his  readers  to  suppose  it  to  be  a  possibility.  At 
page  470  he  says: — I  A  layer  of  dried  albumen  cannot  easily  be 
coagulated  by  the  mere  application  of  heat.”  Now,  we  all  know 
that  when  a  person  says  a  certain  thing  cannot  easily  be  done,  the 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  his  statement  is  that  it  can  be  done  with 
difficulty.  Again  :  in  speaking  of  albumenised  paper,  at  page  371, 
he  says  : — “  Some  have  recommended  to  press  it  with  a  heated  iron 
in  order  to  coagulate  the  layer  of  albumen  upon  the  surface,  but 
this  precaution  is  unnecessary,  since  the  coagulation  is  perfectly 


effected  by  the  nitrate  of  silver  used  in  sensitising;  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  a. layer  of  dry  albumen  admits  of  coagulation  by 
the  simple  application  of  a  heated  iron.”  You  will  no  doubt  have 
noticed  that  he  does  not  say  the  application  of  the  hot  iron  is 
useless  for  coagulation,  but  merely  that  it  is  unnecessary,  because 
it  will  be  effected  by  other  means,  thus  ignoring  the  beneficial 
effect  produced  by  its  desiccating  the  paper ;  and  you  must  be  well 
aware,  that  the  statement,  11  it  is  doubtful  ”  whether  a  thing  can  be 
done,  is,  in  fact,  an  avowed  acknowledgment  that  it  is  not  certain 
it  cannot  be  done. 

M.  G-audin,  in  an  article  lately  published,  alluding  to  albumen¬ 
ised  paper,  says  that  it  will  be  sufficient  to  bang  it  in  a  cellar,  or 
other  damp  locality,  to  coagulate  the  albumen  by  the  passage  of 
a  hot  iron  across  its  surface  ;  and  also  that  at  the  time  of  albumen - 
ising  if  the  hot  iron  be  passed  over  it  before  it  is  dry  enough  to 
cease  sticking  to  the  fingers,  the  same  effect  will  be  produced. 
Now,  this  statement  is  a  very  great  fallacy,  for  the  following 
reason  : — Whatever  moisture  is  imbibed  will  be  evaporated  by  the 
application  of  the  hot  iron  before  it  can  arrive  at  sufficient  tempera¬ 
ture  to  coagulate  the  albumen.  The  same  will  also  be  the'case 
with  the  albumen  in  its  sticky  state.  Moreover,  as  I  stated  nearly 
two  years  ago,  no  amount  of  dry  heat  will  coagulate  or  render  in¬ 
soluble  a  mere  film  of  albumen,  even  in  its  normal  state — it  simply 
dries  the  albumen  ;  therefore,  the  albumenised  surface  of  a  sheet 
of  paper,  whether  it  be  rendered  damp  after  being  dried  or  be 
taken  before  the  albumen  has  ceased  to  be  sticky,  cannot  be 
rendered  insoluble  by  the  application  of  a  hot  iron.  By  the  aid  of 
steam  and  boiling  water,  the  albumenised  surface  of  the  paper  may 
perhaps  be  made  to  imbibe  sufficient  moisture  for  coagulation  to 
take  place,  but  it  becomes  a  question  whether  this  coagulated 
moist  albumen  would  return  to  a  sufficiently  dried  state  to  be  fit 
for  photographic  printing ;  but,  even  if  it  did  so,  I  believe  that 
this  very  insolubility  would  render  it  almost— if  not  wholly — 
incapable  of  being  sensitised  by  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath. 

The  belief  in  the  fallacy  that  dried  albumen  could  be  coagulated, 
or  even  rendered  insoluble,  naturally  induced  means  to  be  sought 
for  to  accomplish  it;  but,  its  being  an  impossibility,  the  beneficial 
effects  produced  by  them  were  attributed  to  a  cause  which  had  no 
existence  ;  and  thus  attention  was  diverted  from  the  real  philosophy 
of  their  action.  The  rapidity  with  which  a  substance,  soluble  in 
water,  is  dissolved  in  it,  is  dependent  upon  its  more  or  less  bydrated 
state  at  the  time  it  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  solvent. 
Thus,  the  passing  a  hot  iron  over  the  surface  of  albumenised  paper, 
by  desiccating  it,  renders  it  more  difficult  of  solution  ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  enabled  to  be  forming  an  insoluble 
compound  before  the  solvent  power  of  the  water  can  come  much 
into  play. 

Unfortunately,  in  making  the  sensitising  bath  as  we  do  at 
present,  we  use  a  solvent  for  the  nitrate  of  silver  which  is  also  a 
solvent  of  dried  albumen ;  and  thus,  with  respect  to  the  albumen¬ 
ised  surface  of  our  paper,  we  have  two  antagonistic  forces  in  ope¬ 
ration  at  the  same  time — one  having  power  to  dissolve,  and  the 
other  to  form  an  insoluble  compound.  This  being  the  case,  we  .can 
diminish  the  power  of  either  of  them  by  increasing  that  of  the 
other ;  and  therefore  it  is  perfectly  possible,  by  sufficiently  increas¬ 
ing  the  quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver,  to  almost  (if  noUentirely) 
neutralise  the  solvent  power  cf  the  water.  The  stronger  the  sen¬ 
sitising  bath  the  quicker  will  be  its  action,  and  the  more  will  the 
albumenised  surface  of  the  paper  be  able  to  maintain  its  brilliancy. 
I  believe  it  to  be  possible  to  make  the  nitrate  bath  strong 
enough  to  render  a  mere  drawing  of  the  paper  across  its  surface 
quite  sufficient  to  form  the  albuminate  and  chloride  of  silver  with 
the  requisite  quantity  of  free  nitrate  ;  and,  from  the  solution  not 
having  time  to  penetrate  the  substance  of  the  paper,  that  the 
prints  will  have  all  the  brilliancy  which  albumen  is  capable  of 
affording.  Moreover,  less  silver  will  be  wasted  than  at  present, 
and  less  washing  be  required.  We  should  also,  I  believe,  then 
receive  the  full  benefit  of  colouration  which  the  nitrates  of  the 
bases  of  the  salting  chlorides  would  give  us.  As  alcohol  is  not 
a  solvent  of  dried  albumen,  its  addition  to  the  nitrate  bath,  by  mix¬ 
ing  with  the  water  it  contains,  mitigates  its  solvent  power  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  strength  and  quantity  added — hence  the  addition  of 
alcohol  to  the  sensitising  bath,  and  the  desiccation  of  the  paper  by 
a  hot  iron,  are  beneficial,  because  the  solvent  action  of  the  water 
has  been  decreased  by  their  means,  and  the  albumenised  surface  is 
enabled  to  retain  more  of  its  brilliancy  than  it  can  do  without  their 
employment.  It  is  scarcely  necessary,  perhaps,  to  say  that  alco¬ 
hol  must  not  be  added  in  sufficient  quantity  to  cause  precipitation 
of  the  nitrate  of  silver. 

In  printing  upon  albumenised  paper,  it  is  ususlly  considered  that 
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we  have  present  three  compounds  of  silver, — the  albuminate,  chloride, 
and  nitrate  ;  and  that  the  chloride  is  the  most  important  of  them. 
I  do  not  hold  this  opinion  myself,  but  believe  that  if  the  chloride 
be  not  deserving  of  being  degraded  to  the  lowest  rank,  it  only  holds 
a  secondary  one.  That  the  chloride  is  not  of  that  paramount  im¬ 
portance  usually  attributed  to  if,  is  fully  evidenced  by  the  beautiful 
effects  produced  by  the  use  of  low  salting  formulae.  The  almost 
universally  accepted  theory  respecting  the  production  of  the 
image  is,  that  the  action  of  the  light  decomposes  the  chloride  of 
silver,  liberating  the  chlorine  ;  and  silver  having  a  greater  affinity 
for  chlorine  than  it  has  for  nitric  acid,  the  silver  of  the  free 
nitrate  combines  with  this  liberated  chlorine,  setting  free  in  its 
turn  the  nitric  acid  and  oxygen  with  which  it  had  previously  been 
combined.  This  decomposition  and  recomposition  of  the  chloride 
of  silver  goes  on  during  the  whole  time  of  printing ;  the  vigour 
and  intensity  of  the  print  being  due  to  this  constant  and  continued 
re-composition  of  the  chloride  of  silver.  According  to  this  theory, 
the  presence  of  the  albuminate  of  silver  is  entirely  ignored,  and 
the  free  nitrate,  as  such,  plays  no  part  whatever  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  image.  Were  this  the  case,  we  could  produce  the 
same  result  by  giving  at  once  the  same  amount  of  chloride  of  silver 
as  this  additional  recomposition  has  afforded,  and  dispensing 
entirely  with  any  free  nitrate  ;  but  experience  tells  us  that  this 
will  not  produce  the  same  effect.  I  therefore  hold  the  opinion  that 
the  nitrate  of  silver  plays  an  important  part  itself  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  image  ;  for  surely  it  is  too  much  to  ask  us  to  believe 
that  the  chloride  can  only  produce  a  good  effect  when  the  nitrate 
is  present  that  is  to  say,  that  its  continued  re-production  is 
necessary.  The  vigour  of  the  print  is  not,  I  think,  due  to  the 
chloride  of  silver,  but  to  the  albuminate  ;  to  which  is  also  due 
the  richness  of  tone.  So  little  is  understood  of  the  action  of  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  upon  dried  albumen,  that  it  has  not 
yet  been  ascertained  whether  that  which  we  term  albuminate  of 
silver  be  a  combination  of  silver  salt  and  albumen  or  a  mixture 
of  two  compounds — one  consisting  of  the  acid  of  the  salt  and 
albumen,  and  the  other  of  the  base  of  the  salt  and  albumen.  Dr. 
Lowig  says “  If  to  a  solution  of  albumen  we  add  a  solution  of 
metallic  salts— as  sulphate  of  copper,  nitrate  of  silver,  bichloride 
of  mercury,  &c.— -precipitates  are  formed,  which  consist  of  albumen- 
met  aloxyd  and  of  the  compound  of  albumen  with  the  acids.  The 
latter  can  be  removed  with  water,  whilst  the  albumen-metaloxyd 
remains  undissolved.” 

I  have  said  “  In  printing  upon  albumenised  paper  it  is  usually 
considered  that  we  have  present  three  compounds  of  silver, — the 
albuminate,  chloride,  and  nitrate  but  I  believe  this  idea  rests 
only  on  assumption,  as  it  has  not  been  ascertained  as  a  fact 
whether  sensitising  the  dried  chlorided  albumen  really  produces  two 
separate  and  distinct  compounds  of  silver ,  the  albuminate  and  chlo¬ 
ride,  or  whether  a  double  compound  be  not  formed  which,  for  dis¬ 
tinction’s  sake,  I  will  call  a  chlor-albuminate.  The  Abbd  Pujo 
makes  what  I  consider  an  almost  astounding  assertion  respecting 
the  formation  of  the  image  upon  sensitised  albumenised  paper. 
He  says  “A  proof,  when  taken  from  the  printing-frame,  is 
formed  of  three  super-imposed  images— the  first  formed  by  the  albu- 
menate,  the  second  by  the  chloride,  and  the  third  by  the  nitrate  of 
silver.”  Supposing  the  chlorided  albumen  to  be  simply  a  solution 
of  the  chloride  in  albumen,  without  any  chemical  combination,  we 
have  still  an  intimate  commixture  of  the  two  substances;  and  surely 
the  new  compounds  formed  by  sensitising  will  also  be  intimately 
blended  with  each  other;  but,  if  they  be  not  so,  what  proof  can  be 
given  to  warrant  the  Abba’s  assertion,  that  the  albuminate  will 
form  the  lowest  stratum. 

-There  is  what  I  consider  to  be  another  fallacy  which  requires  a 
passing  notice,  the  belief  in  which  has  prevented  any  endeavour  to 
ascertain  whether  it  be  not  possible  to  obtain  different — or  better — 
tones  than  wo  do  at  present.  I  mean  the  belief  that  the  base  of  the 
salting  chloride  has  no  effect  in  giving  colour  to  the  print.  That  the 
nitrates  produced  from  these  bases  cannot  have  any  effect  may  be 
according  to  a  pre-conceived  theory ;  but  it  will  be  very  evident  that 
it  is  contrary  to  fact  to  any  one  who  will  watch  the  different  hues 
produced  by  ammonium,  sodium,  and  barium,  provided  they  make 
use  of  their  eyes.  I  ask,  then,  would  it  not  be  advisable  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  there  be  no  nitrates  the  addition  of  which  will  yield 
purple,  black,  or  rich  brown  tones,  according  as  the  subject  might 
require.  Evidently  the  belief  in  this  fallacy  arises  from  what  I 
also  consider  to  be  an  erroneous  idea  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  double  decomposition  takes  place  when  the  dried  chlorided  albu¬ 
men  is  sensitised  by  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath.  According  to  an 
assumed  theory,  when  the  decomposition  of  the  salting  chloride 
*  Photographic  News,  vol,  V.,  page  303. 


takes  place,  the  chlorine  remains  in  the  albumen,  drawing  to  itself' 
the  silver  from  the  bath ;  whilst  the  liberated  nitric  acid  and  oxygen, 
being  left  behind  by  the  silver,  draw  to  themselves,  from  the  paper, 
the  base  of  the  salting  chloride  which  the  chloriue  has  liberated  in 
consequence  of  its  own  greater  affinity  for  silver.  The  chloride  of 
silver  is,  therefore,  formed  in  the  albumen,  and  the  nitrate  of 
ammonia,  soda,  or  baryta,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  formed  in  the 
bath.  Stating  it  shortly,  it  is  assumed  that  the  re-composition  of 
the  new  chloride  takes  place  in  the  paper,  and  the  re-composition  of  I 
the  new  nitrate  in  the  hath. 

When  theories  are  at  variance  with  facts  methinks  it  is  time  i 
that  they  were  abandoned  and  others  formed  more  in  accordance  j 
with  the  results  which  practice  exhibits ;  but  instead  of  doing  so,  1 
so  tenacious  of  life  is  a  fallacy,  that  we  find  persons  who,  although  ! 
unable  to  deny  the  facts,  are  compelled  to  confess  that  they  are  at  < 
a  loss  to  account  for  their  existence,  because  they  still  persist  in 
viewing  them  through  the  medium  of  a  ^re-conceived  theory.  ' 
Thus,  in  the  celebrated  controversy  which  took  place  about  two 
years  ago,  respecting  “the  testing  of  used  silver  baths  by  the 
hydrometer  silver  meter,”  Mr.  Dawrson,  the  pi-esent  lecturer  on  pho-  .  j 
tography  at  King’s  College,  stated*  that,  “  theoretically,  the  large 
amount  of  other  nitrates  arising  from  the  double  decomposition  j 
must  necessarily  accumulate  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the  j 
hydrometer  test  useless  ;”  and  doubting  the  assertion  “  that  such  J 
an  accumulation  did  not  practically  take  place,  except  to  a  very  1 
limited  extent,”  he  afterw  ards  analysed  some  old  baths  in  order  to  1 
satisfy  his  own  mind  on  the  point.  Consequently,  in  a  paper  ho 
subsequently  read  upon  the  subject,  in  allusion  to  one  of  these 
baths,  he  says  :f — “  I  should  certainly  have  expected  to  find  a  very 
much  larger  proportion  of  nitrates  different  from  that  of  silver. 
The  equivalent  of  nitrate  of  soda  being  84'97  (say  85),  it  follows  1 
that,  for  every  two  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  abstracted  by  decom¬ 
position,  one  grain  of  the  former  ought  to  be  left  in  the  bath.  In 
the  above  case,  certainly,  and  in  some  other  baths  I  have  tried, 
this  accumulation  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  ammonia  did  not  take  place 
in  any  way  commensurate  with  the  quantity  we  ought  to  expect. 
Although  these  nitrates  must  inevitably  be  found,  they  are  partly 
retained  and  taken  away  by  the  paper,  in  a  way  which  1  am  at  a  loss 
to  account  for." 

Again :  persons  have  assumed  that  the  nitrate  of  the  base  of  the 
salting  chloride  does  not  affect  the  colour  of  the  print;  and  though 
an  intelligent  use  of  their  eyes  cannot  fail  to  tell  them  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  still  adhere  to  this  idea,  and  endeavour  to  find  another 
cause  for  the  colouration  which  they  cannot  gainsay.  Thus,  Mr. 
Hardwich,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  Manual  of  Photographic 
Chemistry,  page  479,  in  speaking  of  chloride  of  barium,  says  : — 
“It  also  slightly  alters  the  colour  of  the  photographic  image 
when  used  in  preparing  positive  paper,  which  may  be  due,  in  some 
measure,  to  a  chemical  combination  of  baryta  with  albumen.” 
That  it  is  the  nitrate  of  baryta  which  produces  the  alteration  of 
colour  is  evidenced,  I  think,  by  the  fact  that  it  takes  place  in  a  much 
greater  degree  in  plain  salted  paper  than  it  does  in  albumenised. 

In  plain  salted  paper  the  black  colouring  property  of  nitrate  of 
baryta  has  not  to  contend  against  the  red  colouring  of  albumenate 
of  silver,  and  no  albumen  being  present,  the  peculiar  colouration 
cannot  here  be  produced  by  its  combination  with  baryta.  This  theory 
of  the  nitrates  of  ammonia,  soda,  and  baryta  being  formed  in  the 
bath,  I  believe  to  he  based  upon  assumption,  and  to  be  contrary  to 
fact.  I  maintain  that  the  double  decomposition  and  recomposition 
takes  place  on  the  surface  of  the  paper.  The  nitrate  of  silver  solu¬ 
tion  leaves  the  vessel  which  contained  it  and  adheres  to  the 
surface  of  the  paper,  permeating  the  film  of  dried  chlorided 
albumen.  I  am  therefore  at  a  loss  to  conceive  why  theory  should 
grant  to  the  chloride  of  silver  the  privilege  of  being  formed  on  the 
paper,  where  its  constituents  are  present,  but  should  deny  the  same 
privilege  to  the  nitrate  of  ammonia,  soda,  and  baryta,  whose  con¬ 
stituents  are  also  present  there.  Whatever  nitrates,  otherwise 
than  silver,  are  found  in  an  old  sensitising  bath  for  paper,  I  believe 
find  their  way  there  in  consequence  of  a  too  long  floating  having 
dissolved  them  out  of  the  albumenised  surface  of  the  paper,  where  they 
had  originally  been  formed. 

The  philosophy  of  positive  printing  upon  albumenised  paper  is 
really  such  a  comprehensive  subject,  that  it  ivould  even  be  a  vain 
attempt  for  any  one  with  far  greater  abilities  than  I  am  possessed 
of  to  endeavour  to  treat  it  satisfactorily  in  a  paper  which  must 
necessarily  be  circumscribed  in  its  length,  in  order  to  afford  time  for 
after  discussion.  I  have,  therefore,  omitted  even  an  allusion  to 
those  necessary  accompaniments  of  printing,  toning  and  fixing, 

*  The  British  Journal  op  Photography,  Vol.  VIII.,  page  103. 
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and  confined  myself  to  the  action  of  the  preliminary  sensitising 
bath  ;  for,  had  I  not  done  so,  I  must  have  encroached  much  more 
upon  your  time  and  attention,  and  I  fear  that  you  may  think  it  has 
been  trespassed  upon  too  much  already.  Moreover,  I  deem  that  I 
have  already  furnished  you  with  quite  enough  matter  for  an  even¬ 
ing’s  discussion. 

As  a  question  naturally  fixes  attention  to  its  own  individual  sub¬ 
ject,  allow  me  to  state,  in  that  form,  the  various  points  which  I 
consider  particularly  require  elucidation,  and  upon  which  I  invite 
your  opinions  : — 1st.  What  salting  chloride  for  the  albumen  is  the 
best  to  use,  and  why  ?  also,  is  a  combination  preferable  to  a  single 
one  ?  if  so,  what  ?  and  why  ?  And  'what  proportion  should  the 
chloride  bear  to  the  albumen? — 2nd.  How  does  the  nitrate  of  the 
base  of  the  salting  chloride  influence  the  colour  of  the  print  ? — 3rd. 
Supposing  the  albumenised  surface  of  the  paper  be  capable  of  being 
rendered  insoluble  previous  to  sensitising,  would  that  insolubility  be 
an  advantage?  or  would  it  not  tend  to  diminish— or  destroy- — its 
capability  of  being  sensitised  by  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution  ? — 
4th.  Supposing  we  use  a  very  strong  sensitising  bath,  is  the  vigour 
of  the  print  dependent  upon  the  length  of  time  the  albumenised 
paper  is  floated  upon  it  ?  and  does  its  employment  necessitate 
deeper  printing  than  a  weaker  bath  does? — 5th.  In  sensitising  a 
sheet  of  albumenised  paper,  are  two  separate  and  distinct  com¬ 
pounds  of  silver  formed,  viz.,  the  albuminate  and  chloride  ?  or  is 
a  double  compound  formed  ? — 6th.  Supposing  two  distinct  and  se¬ 
parate  compounds  of  silver  to  be  formed  by  sensitising,  which  of 
the  three  compounds  of  silver  on  the  paper  is  the  most  important 
in  the  production  of  the  image— -the  albuminate,  the  chloride,  or 
the  nitrate.  What  part  does  each  play  ?  and  do  they  act  conjointly 
or  independently  ? 

I  do  not  mention  the  opinions  I  have  advanced  respecting  dried 
albumen,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  double  decomposition  and 
recomposition  is  effected  •when  we  sensitise  a  sheet  of  chlorided 
albumenised  photographic  paper,  because  they  can  be  discussed 
incidentally  with  the  points  I  have  named. 

In  all  philosophical  discussions,  hut  more  especially  when  the 
subject  is  hut  little  understood,  mere  assertion  will  never  tend  to 
enlighten  us,  however  high  an  authority  the  person  making  it  may 
be  considered;  for  we  have  had  too  many  instances  of  men  of 
science  being  led  into  grievous  error  and  promulgating  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  fallacies  as  facts.  Every  gentleman,  therefore,  who  gives 
his  opinion  upon  any  points  that  may  arise  in  the  discussion  will, 
I  trust,  state  the  r.  asons  which  induced  him  to  form  them,  as  he 
thereby  gives  the  others  an  opportunity  of  showing  whether  they 
are  fallacious  or  not.  For  the  better  elucidation  of  these  points, 
I  think  I  should  be  allowed  the  same  privilege  that  counsel  are, 
viz.,  that  of  cross-examination ,  which  I  will  promise  not  to  use 
rigorously.  With  this  suggestion  I  now  leave  the  subject  in  your 
hands  to  deal  with  in  the  manner  you  consider  best. 

[The  foregoitjg  formed  the  whole  of  Mr.  Price’s  paper  as  intended 
to  be  read  at  the  previous  meeting  of  the  South  London  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  ;  but  that  gentleman  has  added  for  the  recent  meet¬ 
ing,  an  “Addendum,”  which,  though  in  type,  we  are  compelled  by 
the  pressure  on  our  space  to  leave  over  till  our  number  of  April  1st.] 
- - 
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THE  ROYAL  MARRIAGE  FROM  A  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
POINT  OF  VIEW. 

There  was  nothing  particularly  threatening  or  peculiarly  promising 
to  the  curious  eyes  of  us  photographers  in  the  aspect  of  the  im¬ 
portant  seventh  of  this  cheerful  March,  as  it  stole  so  quietly  out 
from  the  East.  Knowing  how  many  anxious  brethren  of  the 
camera  had  awakened  early  from  dreams  of  failure  or  success, 
and  made  their  way  to  various  chosen  points  for  photographing 
the  royal  procession,  we  shook  our  heads  doubtfully  at  the  mists 
which  shrouded  our  London  sky,  until — bravo  ! — the  leaden-hued 
veils  were  one  by  one  drawn  slowly  upwards  and  away,  and  we 
knew  that  great  and  glorious  old  Sol  would  not  entirely  desert  his 
modern  priests  and  votaries  upon  this  most  auspicious  occasion. 

Now-a-days  grand  historical  events  are  chronicled  by  Truth’s 
own  hand.  Henceforth  History  may  hope  to  lead  a  purer,  nobler, 
and  truly  more  useful  life,  freed  from  many  of  those  defects  which, 
having  in  the  course  of  time  clustered  so  thickly  about  her, 
decreased  her  influence,  weakened  her  power,  and  marred  most  of 
the  great  lessons  it  is  her  lofty  mission  to  convey.  Flatterers  and 
time-servers,  unreasoningenthusiasts  and  prejudiced  partisans,  may 
vainly  attempt  to  deceive  and  distort  the  great  facts  and  influences 


of  our  own  times.  Though  backed  by  all  the  mighty  aids  which 
poets,  painters,  orators,  and  sculptors  can  afford,  we  have  now  a 
means  whereby  so-termed  facts  will  he  tested  ere  they  find  a 
permanent  place  among  the  pregnant  realities  of  history.  When 
posterity  shall  read  of  that  grandly  harmonious  welcome  with 
which  as  one  man  we  English  of  1863  arose  to  receive  our  future 
Queen,  they  cannot  class  such  an  account  with  the  doubtful 
records  of  partial  or  self-deceived  historians;  for  they  will  have 
witnesses  which  cannot  lie  in  a  crowd  of  honest  photographs. 
The  thousands  upon  thousands  of  faces  animated  with  but  one 
expression  of  pleasure  and  gratification — the  sky-tossed  caps,  the 
waving  handkerchiefs,  and  every  other  demonstration  of  affection¬ 
ate  loyalty  shall  speak  to  coming  generations  as  they  spoke  to  us. 
The  banners,  flags,  and  flowers,  and  the  costly  magnificence  of  all 
the  various  preparations — the  words  of  solemn  blessing  or  hearty 
greeting  on  the  house-fronts — the  future  King  and  Queen  placidly 
and  fearlessly  confident,  though  alone,  in  the  midst  of  the  surging 
and  heaving  mob,  with  rude,  strong,  dirty  hands  clutching  the 
very  sides  of  their  carriage— the  generous  army  of  volunteer 
soldiers  with  their  mutely  eloquent  salute — these  and  such  incidents, 
all  doubtless  photographed,  will  be  witnesses  which  none  can 
hereafter  dream  of  disputing  or  denying,  whatever  changes  may 
arise,  or  whatever  events  may  conspire  for  their  production. 

Doubtless  those  of  our  number  who  prepared  their  cameras  for 
that  day’s  work  had  some  such  feelings  regarding  the  importance 
of  their  labours,  and  were  more  than  usually  anxious  lest  they 
should  not  be  crowned  with  success.  To  them,  the  time  of  year 
must  have  been  a  source  of  regret,  and  the  weather-glass  an 
oracle  of  destiny.  Their  hopes  ranged  from  Gravesend  to  the 
city ;  for,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  when  the  famous  firm  of 
Day  &  Sun  have  taken  to  the  early-closing  movement,  there  was 
no  chance  of  success  for  operations  carried  on  after  the  proces¬ 
sion  had  passed  the  city,  although  some  of  the  nil- deeper andum 
school  made  futile  efforts  in  the  Strand. 

At  Gravesend  report  said  Mr.  Bedford,  Mr.  Downes,  Mr.  Harman, 
and  some  other  photographers  were  stationed  ;  and  from  a  brewer’s 
wharf  Mr.  Blanchard — with  whose  charming  instantaneous  pictures 
we  are  so  familiar — caught  pictures  full  of  interest  and  value,  show¬ 
ing  the  huge  sea-castles,  whose  terrible  iron  mouths  have  just  roared 
out  their  mighty  welcome  ;  the  clustering  crowd  of  gaily-decked 
and  dangerously-crowded  vessels,  smart  yachts,  over-laden  boats, 
and  shaky,  old,  wheezy  tubs  of  river  steamers  resuscitated  for  the 
occasion  ;  the  manned  yards  of  the  war  ships;  the  densely-crowded 
shore;  and  all  the  bustling  activity  and  joyousness  which  charac¬ 
terised  the  aspect  of  old  Father  Thames  on  this  eventful  mornin°\ 
These  were  taken  with  Squire’s  well-known  Shepherd’s  lenses. 

In  the  Dover-road  two  cameras,  at  least,  were  visible;  and,  from 
the  air  of  satisfaction  and  delight  with  which  the  presiding  deity 
of  one  of  these  instruments  was  exhibiting  a  plate  exposed  just  as 
the  royal  carriage  passed  to  those  about  him,  we  may  surmise  that 
at  least  one  of  these  genuine  historical  pictures  was  more  or  less 
a  success. 

On  the  Surrey  side  of  London  Bridge  another  camera  was  ob¬ 
served  ;  and  on  the  other  side,  in  King  William-street,  Mr.  Sydney 
Smyth  essayed  to  secure  the  noisy  crowd,  moving  its  myriad 
heads  like  corn  before  the  wind  as  its  currents  and  counter  currents 
swayed  this  way  and  that,  and  its  component  parts  cried  lustily  for 
help,  or  shouted  in  reckless  jollity  torrents  of  coarse  chaff  and 
rudely  witty  observations.  One  picture  of  this  crowd,  if  not  more, 
was  secured,  and  photography  will,  in  one  sense  at  least,  not  often 
produce  its  rival.  This  picture,  we  believe,  was  taken  just  after 
the  short  but  heavy  shower  had  fallen  which  drenched,  but  doubt¬ 
less  also  refreshed,  the  hot  and  perspiring  members  of  that  strug¬ 
gling  mob ;  and  the  steam,  palpably  visible  as  it  rose  above  the 
densely-packed  heads,  must  have  given  great  indistinctness  to  the 
picture.  Although  the  Princess  and  the  Prince  were  detained  by' 
the  crowd  just  eight  minutes  before  the  very  house  whence  Mr. 
Smyth  was  operating,  owing  to  some  one  or  more  of  the  numerous 
ills  to  which  all  photographic  flesh  is  heir,  his  efforts  secured  no 
picture  of  the  royal  pair. 

Amidst  the  roaring  crowd  before  the  Mansion  House,  with  the 
blended  cries  and  shrieks  of  women,  and  the  calls  and  shouts  of 
men  ringing  in  his  ears,*  Mr.  England  was  said  to  be  at  work.  A 
camera  and  a  photographer  closely  resembling  that  gentleman 
were  certainly  visible  there  as  the  procession  arrived.  The  light 
was  not  favourable  at  the  time,  however.  In  Cbeapside  another, 
and  doubtless  a  final,  attempt  was  made,  so  far  as  regards  the 
probability  of  success. 

*  The  worst  possible  management  created  the  most  terrible  danger  and  confusion  at 
this  point. 
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On  the  day  before,  and  on  the  Monday  following,  pictures  were 
obtained  of  the  triumphal  arches  and  street  decorations;  and  we 
have  seen  a  few  of  the  negatives. 

A  goodly  array  of  artists,  photographers,  and  the  friends  of 
both,  were  assembled  at  Mr.  Squire’s  photographic  warehouse  in 
King  William-street,  City,  in  a  huge  first-floor  bower  of  crimson 
cloth,  laurel  leaves,  and  white  and  red  roses,  prominently  labelled 
in  large  white  letters,  “Art  and  Photography” — where  matters 
photographic,  an  excellent  cold  collation,  and  a  liberal  supply  of 
wine,  partially  served  out  in  a  few  dozens  of  developing  measures, 
were  pleasantly  discussed;  and  an  excellent  view  was  obtained  of 
the  happy  pair,  and  the  half-old,  half-new,  half-grand,  and  half- 
comical,  halved,  and  again  halved,  and  otherwise  divided  and  crowd- 
confused,  civic  procession.  Was  it  comic  to  see  portly  unfortunate 
common  council  men,  in  their  purple  robes  and  personal  grandeur, 
remorselessly  compelled  by  an  energetic  common  policeman  to 
descend  from  their  gone-astray  carriage,  and  be  h  ustled  and  projected 
about  in  the  vulgar  crowd  in  a  manner  shockingly  detrimental  to 
that  dignitjr  of  which  until  then  they  had  been  so  proudly  conscious? 
Ought  not  the  sight  to  have  been  quite  painful  to  a  well-regulated 
mind?  Yet  I  blush  to  say  that  there  were  among  the  guests  of  Mr. 
Squire  photographers  who  laughed — absolutely  laughed — at  this 
mournful  sight. 

But  photography  was  no  less  influential  on  the  night  of  the  10th 
than  it  had  been  active  on  the  day  of  the  7th  of  March.  Photo¬ 
graphic  transparencies,  painted  from  photographs — the  worst  of 
which  was  at  Boulton’s,  the  photographic  publisher’s,  in  the  Strand, 
and  the  best  of  which  was  at  Barnard’s  photographic  establishment, 
in  Regent-street — were  displayed  in  almost  every  street.  Most  of 
the  principal  portrait  establishments  were  more  or  less  grandly 
illuminated;  and  at  Carpenter  and  Westley’s,  in  Regent-street, 
there  was  a  magnificent  display  of  beautiful  photographs  thrown 
upon  a  huge  screen  projecting  from  the  front  of  the  house  by  a 
magic-lantern.  Here  the  constantly-increasing  crowd  grew  gra¬ 
dually  motionless — every  wedged-in  individual,  who  could  spare 
time  from  the  illuminated  pictures  before  him  to  think  about  any¬ 
thing  beside,  wondering  at  the  compressibility  of  the  human  form, 
and  all  bursting  into  a  hearty  English  cheer,  heard  from  no  small 
distance  around,  as,  one  after  the  other,  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Family  and  the  residences  of  her  Gracious  Majesty  appeared  upon 
the  screen. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  hope  that  those  whom  we  have  thus  enthu¬ 
siastically  and  loyally  congratulated  may  have  all  the  happiness 
the  assembled  thousands  wished  them,  and  that  the  affectionate 
feelings  of  regard  with  which  their  union  has  been  celebrated  may 
strengthen  that  other  union  by  which  kings  and  their  subjects 
secure  happiness  and  prosperity,  both  for  themselves  and  for  each 
other.  “  Ich  dien  ”  is  a  good  motto  for  both  Prince  and  People. 

A.  H.  W. 

- -<$>— - 

Mounting  Machine  for  Cartes  de  Yisite. —Messrs.  Bullock 
Brothers,  of  Leamington,  have  recently  introduced  an  ingenious 
though  simple  piece  of  apparatus  for  saving  labour  and  time  in  the 
mounting  of  carte-de-visite  portraits,  &c.  It  consists  of  a  base¬ 
board  of  mahogany  about  twrnlve  inches  in  length  and  four  inches 
in  breadth,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  plate  of  steel,  retained  in 
position  by  means  of  two  pins  attached  to  its  under  side,  and 
fitting  into  corresponding  holes,  the  steel  plate  being  of  dimen¬ 
sions  corresponding  to  a  card-photograph.  Near  to  one  side  of  the 
steel  plate,  and  towards  one  of  its  ends,  are  three  guide-pins,  so 
arranged  that  when  the  card-mount  is  placed  in  contact  with  the 
guide  pins,  the  photograph  occupies  a  centrical  position,  leaving  a 
regular  but  narrow  margin.  At  either  end  of  the  steel  plate  are 
two  holding-forks  or  fingers,  having  each  three  small  prongs,  and 
these  are  retained  in  position  by  means  of  strong  steel  springs, 
yet  by  an  ingenious  contrivance  are  adjustable,  to  some  extent,  so 
as  to  approach  towards  or  to  recede  from  one  another.  The  pho¬ 
tograph  is  placed  face  downwards  on  the  steel  plate;  the  “fingers” 
adjusted  (by  aid  of  keys  or  reversing  levers)  so  as  to  hold  the  pho¬ 
tograph  firmly  on  the  steel  plate,  which  it  exactly  covers ;  the 
paste,  glue,  or  other  cementing  material  is  then  applied  with  a 
brush,  which,  by  the  arrangement  adopted,  can  be  spread  entirely 
over  it  without  soiling  any  portion  of  the  face  of  the  proof,  and 
the  card  is  applied  to  it  without  removal  of  the  proof,  the  guide 
pins  “  centering ”  it  as  before  described  ;  the  “fingers”  are  then 
released  by  a  touch  on  the  keys,  and  the  machine  is  ready  for 
another  print.  We  understand  that  the  cost  of  this  little  piece  of 
apparatus  is  but  a  trifle,  and  the  gain  in  comfort  (to  say  nothing 
about  saving  of  time  and  trouble)  is  enough  to  ensure  its  almost 
universal  adoption  by  those  who  have  card-portraits  to  mount. 
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LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  took  place  on  Tuesday,  tb<  8rd 
instant,  at  King’s  College.  James  Glaisher,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  occupied  the 
chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  separately  ballotted  for,  and  duly  elected 
members  of  the  Society: — W.  Stokes,  Robert  L.  Allan,  W.  Cook,  and 
G.  J.  Keet. 

Some  very  clever  enlargements  were  shown  by  Mr.  Warner,  of  Ross. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Cooper  exhibited  some  proofs  on  India-rubber  paper  printed 
from  negatives  of  his  tasteful ly-arrauged  groups  of  Parian  statuettes, 
vases,  &c.  They  were  much  admired. 

A  panoramic  picture,  embracing  an  angle  of  124  degrees,  was  exhibited, 
taken  by  a  patented  process  of  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Harrison’s.  An  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  method  by  which  it  was  produced  was  promised  for  the 
next  meeting. 

Mr.  Shadbolt  drew  the  attention  of  the  Chairman  to  the  fact  that  the 
latter  was  under  a  slight  misapprehension  in  stating  that  the  lines  of  the 
pictures  exhibited  were  all  straight,  and  pointed  out  that  those  not  in  the 
equatorial  part  were  curved  as  in  all  other  panoramic  pictures.  He  also 
stated  that  he  had  been  in  possession  of  a  panoramic  picture  for  about 
nine  months  that  had  been  produced  a  year  or  two  before  by  Mr.  William 
Eowlinson,  of  Windermere,  and  embracing  an  angle  of  380  degrees — that 
is  to  say,  of  an  entire  revolution  and  about  20  degrees  of  repetition — the 
subject  being  the  interior  of  a  room.  No  doubt  the  principle  upon  which 
Mr.  Rowlinson’s  picture  and  those  on  the  table  were  produced  was  identi¬ 
cal,  both  being  taken  upon  fiat  plates. 

A  twelve-inch  model  of  the  prize-medal  of  the  Society  was  also  ex¬ 
hibited.  The  design,  which  was  by  Messrs.  Beattie  and  Taylor,  bad 
been  approved  by  Mr.  Durham  and  other  good  judges  of  art. 

The  large  camera  presented  by  Mr.  Meagher,  t)  be  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  distressed  Lancashire  operatives,  was  also  shown. 

One  of  Rolloy’s  cameras  was  exhibited,  and  spoken  of  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  as  especially  suitable  for  copying. 

Mr.  Simpson  showed  some  of  the  alleged  spirit-photographs. 

A  new  developing  agent,  doable  sulphate  of  iron  and  ammonia,  was 
shown  by  the  manufacturers,  Messrs.  Horne  and  Thornthwaite.  Mr. 
Martin,  on  being  invited  by  the  Chairman,  explained  that  the  salt  had 
been  propose'd  as  a  developing  agent  by  M.  Meynier  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Marseilles  Photographic  Society,  and  approved  by  M.  Davanne,  who  bad 
since  tested  it  practically.  The  advantages  attaching  to  its  use  were 
said  to  be  greater  permanency,  i.e.,  less  liability  to  pass  into  the  state  of 
sub-persulphate  ;  and  while  yielding  greater  intensity  in  the  negative,  iis 
action  was  more  moderate,  and  consequently  the  development  more 
under  control. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  French  Photographic  Exhibition 
was  about  to  be  opened  iu  Paris,  and  he  might  observe  that  the  names 
of  the  jurors  were  iu  themselves  a  guarantee  of  good  faith.  He  made 
this  statement  with  more  than  usual  emphasis,  because  some  expressions 
had  gone  forth  of  a  contrary  nature,  tie  would  add  that,  as  the  French 
had  done  so  much  for  us,  it  behoved  photographers  to  come  forward  with 
their  contributions,  so  that  as  much  eclat  as  possible  might  attend  the 
Exhibition. 

The  Chairman  then  called  on  Mr.  Johnstone,  of  Birmingham,  to  read 
his  paper  On  the  Electrical  Theory  of  Photography .  [See  page  117.] 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  paper  Mr.  Johnstone  gave  some  further  ver¬ 
bal  elucidation  of  the  subject,  which  will  be  found  embodied  in  the  cor¬ 
rected  copy  of  his  paper  which  we  now  publish. 

The  Chairman  observed  that  there  were  many  points  in  the  paper  to 
which  they  had  just  listened  which  were  open  to  discussion,  and  he  hoped 
that  an  animated  analysis  of  the  subject  would  then  take  place.  The 
thanks  of  the  meeting  were  deservedly  due  to  Mr.  Johnstone,  who  had 
come  from  Birmingham  on  purpose  to  give  the  members  the  advantage 
of  hearing  his  views  on  the  subject  which  he  had  brought  forward.  [The 
meeting  cordially  responded  to  this  proposition  of  the  Chairman’s,  who 
continued:]  There  was  one  other  point  upon  which  he  should  like  to 
say  a  few  words  before  resuming  his  seat,  and  they  were  called  forth  by 
the  pleasure  it  afforded  him  to  see  a  lady  present  among  them.  Her  pre¬ 
sence  reminded  him  of  the  time  when  a  large  number  of  ladies  used  to 
attend  the  meetings,  and  he  thought  it  matter  for  unfeigned  regret  that 
the  practice  was  discontinued.  He  would  urge  upon  the  members  the 
duty  of  bringing  their  wives  and  daughters  to  the  meetings.  He  felt  sure 
that  a  far  more  agreeable  character  would  be  imparted  to  their  gatherings; 
and  as  the  ladies  were  as  a  rule  absent,  the  gentlemen  were  to  this  extent 
losers,  though  he  could  not  help  thinking  the  loss  was  mutual,  since,  if 
the  ladies  would  hut  honour  them  with  their  company,  they  would  always 
find  something  new  to  see,  something  to  please,  and  something  to  instruct. 

No  discussion  immediately  arising  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Johnstone’s 
paper, 

Mr.  Debenham  offered  a  few  remarks  on  the  new  method  of  fuming 
albumenised  paper  by  ammonia.  A  great  deal  of  space  had,  he  said,  been 
taken  up  in  the  journals  by  the  discussion  of  the  subject;  and,  as  there 
were  so  many  fallacies  in  photography,  if  he  could  assist  in  clearing  up 
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one  he  should  regard  himself  honoured.  In  the  comparative  experiments 
he  had  performed  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  true  value  of  that 
application,  he  had  selected  double  negatives  the  two  halves  of  which  pos¬ 
sessed  equal  degrees  of  intensity,  had  fumed  one-half  of  the  paper  and 
exposed  both  simultaneously  under  the  same  negative,  adopting  every 
possible  precaution  to  secure  uniformity  of  conditions  for  the  two  papers. 
His  experiments  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fuming  process  possessed 
no  advantages  whatever;  for,  although  on  taking  the  pictures  from  the 
toning  bath  the  fumed  one  seemed  to  have  rather  the  advantage,  as  the 
process  of  fixing  proceeded  they  became  scarcely  distinguishable.  A 
decided  disadvantage  was  that  the  paper  turned  so  rapidly  yellow,  as  would 
be  seen  by  examining  the  two  samples  he  then  showed,  which  were  from 
the  same  sheet.  Thus  prints  could  not  advantageously  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  pressure-frames  all  night  on  those  occasions  when  the  ex¬ 
posure  had  not  been  completed  on  the  previous  day. 

Mr.  C.  Jabez  Hughes  said  they  had  been  favoured  that  evening  with  a 
very  interesting  theoretical  paper  by  Mr.  Johnstone,  followed  up,  as  theory 
always  should  be,  by  some  very  practical  remarks  by  Mr.  Debenham. 
It  was  true  some  of  the  ideas  propounded  in  the  theoretical  paper  were 
founded  on  what  might  be  termed  the  “  dark  ages  ”  of  photography,  still 
he  would  submit  that  the  Daguerreotype  process  showed  photography  in 
its  simplest  form.  He  had  tried  the  same  experiments  as  Mr.  Johnstone, 
but  had  failed  to  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion — the  mere  fact  of  a  sensi¬ 
tive  plate  forming  part  of  the  circuit  not  having  seemed  to  shorten  the 
exposure.  Still  a  negative  experiment  proved  nothing.  The  matter, 
therefore,  required  further  working;  and  if  theoretical  photographers 
would  spare  the  time  to  perform  such  experiments  as  would  establish  the 
groundwork  of  the  science,  great  good  'would  be  accomplished.  It  was 
the  reproach  of  the  photographic  art  that  its  leading  theories  were  not 
more  fully  established,  so  that  students  might  know  in  what  direction  to 
pursue  their  studies.  He  thought  that  great  thanks  were  due  from  prac¬ 
tical  working  men  like  himself  to  such  gentlemen  as  Mr.  Johnstone  and 
Mr.  Malone,  who  devoted  their  time  and  thought  to  the  elucidation  of 
the  theoretical  principles  of  the  art.  In  relation  to  the  matter  of  Mr. 
Debenliam’s  brief  communication,  he  must  say  that  he  could  not  help 
being  astonished  that  so  much  space  should  have  been  wasted  in  the 
journals  in  the  endeavour  to  establish  priority  of  discovery,  while  no  effort 
was  made  to  ascertain  if  any  primary  advantage  was  gained  by  fuming 
sensitised  albumenised  paper  by  ammonia.  His  experience  led  to  the 
conclusion  that,  while  the  additional  treatment  with  ammonia  involved 
plenty  of  trouble,  it  gave  no  corresponding  advantage.  He,  therefore, 
coneuired  in  the  opinions  expressed  by  Mr.  Debenham.  He  had  observed, 
moreover,  that  the  paper  did  not  keep. 

Mr.  Malone  thought  the  particular  method  by  which  the  fuming  by 
t mmonia  was  effected  was  merely  a  matter  of  manipulative  detail:  the 
real  question  wras, — "What  is  the  function  of  the  ammonia?  It  was  known 
that  in  the  old  process  of  preparing  with  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver,  the 
paper  was  thereby  rendered  more  sensitive;  and  if  the  expressed  opinion 
of  experienced  operators  might  be  taken  as  a  guide,  there  was  little  doubt 
that  albumenised  paper  became  more  sensitive  by  this  new  method  of 
treatment,  although  it  might  perhaps  be  admitted  that  the  finished  picture 
was  no  better  than  those  printed  in  the  ordinary  way.  He  thought  it 
desirable  that  the  mode  of  action  should  be  established.  Difficulties 
would,  doubtless,  attend  the  investigation,  as  the  chemistry  of  the 
ammonia  compounds  was  by  no  means  well  understood.  It  was  pos¬ 
sible  that  silver  replaced  some  of  the  hydrogen  in  the  ammonia.  It 
was  known  that  a  compound  existed  called  cupraramonium,  in  which 
the  substitution  of  copper  for  hydrogen  took  place ;  and  it  was  quite  worth 
inquiring  whether  an  argentammonium  was  not  formed  in  the  case  then 
under  consideration.  "With  regard  to  the  paper  spoiling,  he  had  ascer¬ 
tained  that  it  was  possible  to  prepare  an  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver  paper 
of  equal  sensitiveness  which  did  not  spoil  by  adding  ammonia  to  nitrate 
of  silver  until  it  became  alkaline,  and  then  slightly  acidifying  wuth  nitric 
acid.  With  regard  to  Mr.  J ohnstone’s  paper  he  would  say  he  was  glad  that 
Mr.  Hughes  had  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  value  attached  to  such 
communications ;  and,  though  some  were  disposed  to  slight  the  efforts  of 
those  whose  object  was  to  throw  light  on  abstract  scientific  points,  and 
|  thereby  aid  in  establishing  the  principles  of  our  art,  yet  he  thought  many 
admitted  their  importance,  and  hoped  that  their  successful  prosecution 
would  tend  to  remove  the  reproach  which,  belonged  to  photography  on 
account  of  the  imperfect  development  of  its  fundamental  principles, 
j  The  chemistry  of  the  subject  was  admitted  to  be  very  difficult,  dealing 
j  as  it  did  with  such  minute  portions  of  matter.  Several  theories  had 
been  propounded  with  the  object  of  explaining  the  formation  of  the  pho- 
togiaphic  image.  According  to  Dr.  Kane,  the  iodide  of  silver  before  ex- 
posui  e  was  assumed  to  be  in  an  amorphous  condition,  and  as  soon  as  the 
J  luminous  rays  impinged  thereon  it  assumed  a  crystalline  form,  thus 
presenting  innumerable  minute  angular  points  or  asperities  which  served 
as  nuclei  or  points  of  attraction,  drawing  the  silver  from  the  developing 
solution  in  a  manner  somewhat  analogous  to  that  by  which  the  double 
phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia  was  induced  to  crystallise  on  those 
parts  of  a  test  glass  which  had  been  scratched  by  a  glass  rod.  Dr.  Kane 
j  accounted  for  the  deposit  of  mercury  in  the  Daguerreotype  process  in  the 
same  way;  and,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  theory  was  not 
quite  clear,  yet  there  were  facts  which  went  far  to  support  it,  such  for  in¬ 
stance  as  the  condensation  of  aqueous  vapour  in  the  form  of  dew  by 
preference  on  projections  in  surfaces  exposed  to  its  influence.  It  was  to 


be  regretted  that  Mr.  Johnstone  gave  no  clear  fact  to  prove  his  theory, 
and  that,  so  far,  his  theory  resembled  that  of  Dr.  Kane.  It  would  be* 
remembered  that  the  earliest  writers  stated  that  the  action  of  light  on 
chloride  of  silver  was  to  reduce  it  to  the  metallic  state;  and  should  the 
evidence  supplied  by  modern  investigations  tend  to  support  and  finally 
establish  that  opinion,  the  merit  of  having  promulgated  it  would  belong 
certainly  to  those  early  writers.  M.  Claudet  had  shown  that,  by  pro¬ 
longed  exposure,  he  could  obtain  a  visible  image  in  the  camera  direct 
without  the  aid  of  a  developing  agent,  and  that  in  the  image  so  obtained 
the  silver  was  reduced  to  the  metallic  state.  That  was  by  long 
exposure.  Now,  by  short,  exposure,  no  visible  image  was  obtained;  and°, 
because  it  was  invisible,  it  was  therefore  hastily  assumed  not  to  exist. 
That  he  thought  a  very  imperfect  mode  of  argument,  especially  on  a 
point  of  such  scientific  nicety  as  that  to  which  he  was  referring. 
To  illustrate  another  view  of  the  matter,  he  would  refer  to  the  interest¬ 
ing  experiments  of  Mr.  Thomas  Young  with  thin  films.  The  fact  would, 
doubtless,  be  well  known  to  most  of  his  hearers  that,  in  the  tempering  of 
iron  and  steel,  it  could  be  made  to  assume  a  variety  of  tints,  from  a  deep 
blue  to  a  pale  lemon  or  primrose  tint.  That  effect  was,  doubtless, 
attributable  to  the  formation  of  a  thin  film  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  a 
remarkable  fact  in  connection  with  it  was  that,  if  plunged  into  nitric  acid 
of  a  certain  specific  gravity,  no  action  took  place;  and  experience  had 
shown  that  it  was  possible  to  have  a  protective  film  of  oxide  which  was 
colourless.  Now,  if  those  facts  were  applied  to  the  case  of  iodide  of 
silver  after  exposure  to  light,  it  would  be  seen  that  the  subsequent  phe¬ 
nomena  were  more  in  accordance  with  facts  than  the  assumption  of 
electrical  disturbance.  Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  those  various  theories 
required  testing  before  the  different  reactions  could  be  rationally  explained. 
He  (Mr.  Malone)  then  made  a  brief  allusion  to  the  theory  of  the  polari¬ 
sation  or  ozonisation  of  oxygen,  which  he  regarded  as  fallacious,  and  pro¬ 
fessed  his  adherence  to  opinions  formerly  expressed,  that  light  simply 
reduced  the  silver  to  the  metallic  state. 

Mr.  Shadbolt  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Malone  if,  in  M.  Claudet’s  ex¬ 
periment,  light  had  reduced  silver  to  the  metallic  state  from  the  iodide 
alone  without  the  intervention  of  bromine  or  mercury  ? 

Mr.  Malone  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  Johnstone  briefly  replied  to  Mr.  Malone,  and  described  some  ex¬ 
periments  made  with  the  view  of  corroborating  his  opinion. 

The  discussion  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the-  Chairman  reminding  tire 
members  that  the  time  appointed  for  their  meeting  had  long  passed. 
He  therefore  proposed  an  adjournment.  Before  closing  the  meeting, 

The  Chairman  stated  that  Mr.  Vernon  Heath  had  ready  for  distribu¬ 
tion  a  portion  of  the  prints  of  the  Prince  Consort  presented  by  the 
Council  to  the  members.  The  delivery  would  take  place  by  ballot,  and 
Mr.  Heath  would  continue  to  produce  about  fifty  prints  per  mouth. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Debenham  for  his  communication. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  at  the  next  meeting  Mr.  Vernon  Heath 
would  read  a  paper  On  the  Progress  of  Photography  in  France. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  took  place  at  the  City  of  London 
College,  Leadenhall-street,  on  Thursday  evening,  the  12th  instant.  The 
Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  occupied  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Simpson  exhibited  two  photographs  by  M.  Jeanrenaud,  showing 
the  different  amount  of  angle  embraced  by  the  best  French  lenses  and  a 
Dallmeyer’s  triplet.  The  advantage  was  certainly  in  favour  of  the  latter 
— the  picture  produced  by  the  French  lens  being  only  8f  by  OR  while  the 
Dallmeyer  yielded  a  picture  12|  by  9£, — the  lens  employed  being  a  No.  I 
of  13^  inches  focal  length. 

Mr.  Simpson  also  announced  that  the  views  of  Edinburgh  by  Mr. 
Archibald  Burns  were  ready  for  distribution  among  the  members.  The 
package  of  photographs  was  accompanied  by  the  following  letter  from 
Mr.  Burns : — 

4,  Colton  Hill,  Edinburgh,  1C )th  February,  1863. 

George  IVhaeton  Simpson,  Esq.,  London. 

Dear  Sir, — In  compliance  with  your  note  of  the  6th  inst.,  I  send  by  this  post 
as  many  of  the  card  Anew  of  Edinburgh  as  I  have  ready,  viz.,  two  dozen ;  and, 
as  I  expect  they  will  reach  you  in  the  course  of  to-morrow,  they  will,  I  hope, 
be  in  good  time  for  the  South  London  Society’s  first  meeting. 

With  regard  to  a  paper  for  the  Society'',  on  obtaining  cloud  negatives  and 
printing-in  skies,  I  fear  I  cannot  do  anything  in  that  way.  What  little  I  do 
know  on  the  subject  is  just  what  has  appeared  in  the  News  and  other  journals; 
and  a  mere  compilation  by  such  an  indifferent  hand  would  not  profitably  occupy 
the  time  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society. 

The  card  picture  is  printed  from  a  stereo,  negative  obtained  by-  tlie  ordinary 
Fothergill  process  very  early  (about  5  a.m.)  one  morning  in  June  last.  The 
exposure,  with  a  pair  of  Horne  and  Thornthwaite’s  small  view-lenses  and 
small  stop,  from  beginning  to  end,  occupied  sixtyr  seconds;  but  the  whole  plate 
did  not  receive  so  much  time,  the  lens  being  opened  and  closed  very  slowly  by 
a  shutter  inside  the  camera,  so  that  the  immediate  foreground  wouid  receive  at 
least  double  the  exposure  of  the  distant  castle,  Ac.  In  this  way'  I  sometimes 
manage  so  as  to  obtain  natural  skies  ;  and,  in  the  negative  referred  to,  all  the 
clouds  present  at  the  time  may  be  seen  in  the  negative,  but  too  dense  to  piint 
with  the  rest  of  the  picture. 

I  shall  send  another  dozen  or  two  as  soon  as  I  can  get  them  ready,  unless 
advised  to  the  contrary.  Yours  respectfully, 

ARCHIBALD  BURNS. 
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The  Chairman  then  called  on  Mr.  George  Price  to  read  his  paper  On 
the  Theory  of  Positive  Printing. — Albumenised  Paper,  and  the  Action  of 
the  Sensitising  Bath.  [See  page  120.] 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper, 

The  Chairman  said  he  felt  sure  the  members  would  all  join  in  passing 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Price  for  the  very  able  paper  he  had  read  to  them. 
The  field  opened  up  was  a  very  wide  one,  no  fewer  than  six  different  pro¬ 
positions  having  been  submitted.  It  was  to  be  regretted  that  anything  of 
a  personal  character  should  have  been  introduced,  as  whatever  state  of 
antagonism  Mr.  Price  had  become  involved  in,  in  relation  to  the  editor 
of  one  of  the  journals,  he  did  not  think  it  a  fit  subject  for  introduction  at 
the  Society’s  meeting.*  [The  members  responded  to  this  remark  by 
applause.]  He  (the  Chairman )  said  the  subject  under  consideration  was 
one  upon  which  a  variety  of  opinions  would  be  entertained.  With  the 
concurrence  of  the  members  he  would  repeat  the  questions  proposed  for 
their  consideration  by  Mr.  Price.  [The  Chairman  then  read  the  questions 
at  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Price’s  paper.]  They  must  all  feel,  he  said,  that 
Mr.  Price  had  brought  a  great  amount  of  erudition  to  bear  on  the  subject, 
and  he  trusted  the  subject  would  be  taken  up  in  a  suitable  manner. 

Mr.  Price  asked  permission  to  explain,  in  reference  to  the  final  re¬ 
marks  contained  in  his  paper,  that  they  were  not  introduced  in  any  spirit 
of  antagonism  to  the  gentleman  referred  to  ;  they  were  called  forth  by  the 
simple  necessity  which  had  arisen  to  clear  himself  from  unjust  imputa¬ 
tions,  when,  he  thought,  it  must  be  obvious  to  everyone  he  could  be  actua¬ 
ted  by  no  other  motive  than  that  of  desiring  to  establish  a  disputed  scien¬ 
tific  point, 

Mr.  Davis  wished  to  ask  if  Mr.  Price  entertained  any  definite  opinion 
as  to  the  constitution  of  the  precipitates  produced  by  nitrate  of  silver  in 
solutions  of  albumen  of  various  strengths  ? 

Mr.  Price  had  merely  referred  to  the  experiments  of  MM.  Davanne 
and  Girard,  and  had  not  expressed  any  opinion  of  his  own  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Davis  was  not  aware  that  the  fact  referred  to  was  not  generally 
known.  He  (Mr.  Davis)  had  known  for  some  time  that  different  chemical 
precipitates  had  been  produced  in  that  way.  There  was,  however,  great 
difficulty  in  forming  definite  ideas  on  the  point;  inasmuch  as  it  was 
known  that  if  the  sulphur  and  phosphorus  in  albumen  were  ignored,  its 
equivalent  would  be  much  lower;  but  chemists  were  obliged  to  multiply 
the  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen  in  order  to  give  a  definite 
proportion  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus. 

Mr.  Martin  said  that  the  ideas  he  had  formed  on  the  subject  were 
based  upon  the  analogies  afforded  by  ordinary  chemical  reactions,  which 
would,  he  thought,  go  far  to  support  the  opinion  that,  whatever  was  the 
strength  of  the  albumen  solution,  the  combination  with  nitrate  of  silver 
would  have  the  same  chemical  constitution — the  difference  in  physical 
appeai’ance,  described  by  MM.  Davanne  and  Girard,  arising  in  his  (Mr. 
Martin’s)  opinion  solely  from  the  variable  state  of  agglomeration  of  the 
particles;  that,  in  short,  a  definite  compound  of  albumen  and  nitrate  of 
silver  was  formed  in  each  case,  just  as  gelatinous  alumina  and  pulverulent 
alumina — the  one  obtained  from  a  cold  solution  and  the  other  from  a  hot 
solution — were  nevertheless  both  alumina. 

Some  discussion  then  ensued  between  Mr.  Price  and  Mr.  Davis  as  to 
the  meaning  attached  by  the  former  to  the  term  imperfect  albuminate.” 

Mr.  Hart  corroborated  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Martin,  adding 
that  on  account  of  the  highly  colloid  nature  of  albumen  it  retained 
mechanically  a  large  proportion  of  nitrate,  so  that  on  analysis  a  larger 
amount  of  silver  was  found  in  the  gelatinous  than  in  the  flocculent  pre¬ 
cipitates. 

Mr.  Price  desired  to  ask  Mr.  Davis  if  he  considered  the  albuminate 
of  silver  a  combination  of  albumen  as  a  ivhole  with  nitrate  of  silver,  or  as 
a  phosphate  or  sulphuret  ? 

Mr.  Davis  though  the  matter  very  doubtful,  but  should  say  it  com¬ 
bined  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Hart  had  analysed  the  ashes  of  some  albumenised  papers  after 
incineration,  and  found  them  to  contain  sulphide  of  silver. 

The  Secretary  (in  reply  to  one  of  Mr.  Price’s  questions)  begged  to  say 
that  in  his  opinion  chloride  of  ammonium  was  the  best  salting  chloride; 
and  the  reason  was,  that  the  prints  were  always  red  in  the  pressure-frame, 
thus  giving  greater  facilities  in  toning. 

A  discussion  then  ensued  on  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  barium-salted 
paper,  and  also  on  the  objection  manufacturers  had  to  state  the  material 
and  proportion  with  which  their  papers  were  salted. 

Mr.  Blanchard  thought  Mr.  Harman  would  find  that  the  redness  of 
the  pi’ints  was  not  so  much  due  to  the  chloride  itself  as  to  the  proportion 
of  silver,  since  the  same  tint  might  be  obtained  with  any  chloride. 

The  Secretary  had  found  the  same  results  with  varying  strengths. 

Mr.  Blanchard  had  obtained  from  two  negatives  of  equal  density  in 
the  same  pressure-frame,  on  the  same  paper,  one  blue  proof  and  one 
red  one. 

Mr.  Foxlee  thought  the  tint  was  partly  controlled  by  the  paper  itself, 
and  that  therefore  the  salt  should  be  chosen  with  especial  reference  to  its 
quality. 

Mr.  Hart  had  observed,  in  albumenising  paper,  that  on  the  addition  of 
the  chloride  of  ammonium  to  the  albumen  a  decomposition  took  place, 
in  which  ammoniacal  gas  was  liberated.  No  v,  what  became  of  the 

*  The  Chairman's  remark  has  reference  to  an  “Addendum’’  to  Mr.  Price's  paper 
(which  will  appear  in  our  next  number),  wherein  that  gentleman  has  alluded  in  a  very 
personal  manner  to  certain  opinions  expressed  by  the  Editor  of  this  Journal. 


chlorine?  It  must  either  combine  with  some  free  base  or  with  the  albu¬ 
men.  The  prints  were  probably  redder  because  there  was  a  less  amount 
of  base.  He  had  printed  two  pictures  which  he  would  then  show — one 
on  normal  albumen,  the  other  on  chloride  of  ammonium  albumen. 
When  the  ammonium  paper  was  fully  printed  the  albumen  paper  only 
showed  signs  of  appearing ;  in  fact,  it  took  three  times  as  long  as  the 
other  to  print.  In  toning  the  ammonium  print  occupied  twelve  minute*, 
and  the  albumen  sixteen  minutes. 

Mr.  Simpson  had  observed  differences  of  colour  in  the  pressure-frame 
to  be  produced  by  different  degrees  of  intensity  in  the  light;  and,  in 
reference  to  the  prolonged  exposure  necessary  when  albuminate  of  silver 
was  present  in  excess,  he  presumed  the  cause  to  be  that  that  combination 
formed  a  film  which  protected  the  chloride  from  tho  action  of  the  sun’s 
rays. 

Mr.  Howard  attributed  the  variation  in  colour  to  the  application  of 
heat,  thereby  removing  the  moisture. 

The  Secretary  (in  allusion  to  another  of  Mr.  Price's  questions) 
gave  the  preference  to  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  as  he  thought 
the  image  was  thereby  retained  on  the  surface  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  Price  asked  if  the  picture  did  not  then  come  out  in  toning,  and 
so  necessitated  deeper  printing  ? 

The  Secretary  had  printed  no  deeper  since  using  a  strong  bath. 

Mr.  Davis  confirmed  the  Secretary’s  statement. 

Mr.  Leake  entertained  similar  views,  and  thought  it  a  pity  that  manu¬ 
facturers  of  albumenised  paper  would  not  state  the  proportion  and 
nature  of  the  salt  used  in  salting  the  paper,  as  at  present  they  were 
obliged  to  proceed  very  much  on  the  principle  of  putting  a  lump  into  a 
tolerable  sized  jug. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Williams  thought  that  one  advantage  attached  to  Mr. 
Harman’s  method  of  toning  was  that  the  red  character  of  the  print 
enabled  the  operator  to  see  the  progress  of  the  toning.  He  had  used  half 
barium  and  half  ammonium  in  salting  his  papers  for  the  last  seven  years. 
He  had  observed  also,  through  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Cooper,  that  the 
washing  of  prints  in  soft  water  prevented  their  “  toning  out  ”  so  much 
as  when  water  containing  chlorides  was  used. 

Mr.  Davis  observed,  in  reference  to  that  point,  that  he  had  prepared 
a  piece  of  plain  paper  by  floating  on  nitrate  of  silver;  and  obtaining  a 
blue  print  in  the  pressure-frame  had  immersed  in  chloride  of  sodium 
previous  to  toning,  which  caused  it  to  assume  a  bright  salmon-colour, 
showing  the  mutual  reaction  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  chloride  of  sodium 
under  those  conditions. 

Mr.  Hart  had  directed  attention  to  the  advantage  derivable  from  the 
use  of  soft  water  in  a  letter  to  the  Photographic  News  three  years  ago. 

Mr.  Simpson  suggested  that,  as  the  time  usually  allowed  for  discussion 
had  expired,  the  further  consideration  of  the  subject  should  be  adjourned 
till  the  next  meeting. 

The  proposition  was  agreed  to,  and  it  was  further  announced  that  Mr. 
Harmer  would  read  a  paper  On  Mask  Printing,  and  Mr.  Cooper  a  brief 
communication  Oil  Substitutes  for  Albumen. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  Chairman,  on  the  proposition  of 
Mr.  Davis,  and  the  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  18th  ult.,  when 
John  Nicol,  Esq.,  Vice-President,  occupied  the  chair. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Watt,  S.S.C.,  John  Peat,  James  Alexander,  and  William 
Smith,  were  admitted  as  members. 

There  was  a  somewhat  interesting  and  animated  discussion  on  the 
subject  of  printing  transparencies;  after  which  Professor  Archer, 
director  of  the  Industrial  Museum,  exhibited  a  number  of  photographs 
from  that  Institution.  Among  these  were  some  enlargements  of  micro¬ 
scopic  subjects.  Referring  to  these, 

Mr.  Nicol  said  that  if  transparencies  on  glass  were  produced  from  these 
negatives  they  would  be  highly  instructive  when  exhibited  to  an  audience 
by  means  of  the  magic  lantern. 

Professor  Archer  said  he  must  protest  against  the  desire  to  render  the 
microscope  popular  in  that  way,  as  it  gave  people  quite  an  erroneous 
idea  as  to  the  real  size  of  minute  objects — showing,  for  example,  the  jaws 
of  a  spider  as  large  as  those  of  a  whale. 

Mr.  Taylor  said  that,  in  point  of  convenience  in  showing  a  microscopic 
object  to  a  number  of  people  at  one  time,  the  lantern  was  vastly  prefer¬ 
able  to  anything  else,  and  that  the  more  popular  the  microscope  could  be 
made  so  much  the  better  ;  while  the  same  principle  that  allowed  the  jaws 
of  a  spider  to  be  magnified  to  three  inches  (the  size  of  those  on  the  table), 
and  be  exhibited  by  being  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  equally  allowed 
them  to  magnify  it  still  more,  and  project  it  on  a  screen  the  size  of  forty 
feet  if  necessary. 

Mr.  Bow,  C.E.,  stated  that  the  lantern  had  been  so  much  improved  of 
late  that  a  microscopic  image  magnified  to  three  inches  could  be  enlarged 
on  a  screen  to  any  size,  and  absolutely  free  from  distortion. 

In  reply  to  a  question, 

Professor  Archer  said  he  could  not  furnish  any  particulars  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  these  had  been  produced  ;  but  he  understood  it  had  been 
with  an  eighth-of-an-inch  object-glass,  the  eye-piece  being  left  in  the 
instrument. 

After  the  usual  votes  of  thanks  the  meeting  separated. 


March  16,  1863] 
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The  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society  met  again  on  Wednesday  evening, 
the  4th  instant,  at  their  Rooms,  St.  Andrew  Square.  In  the  absence  of  the 
President,  Mr.  Nicol  took  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved  of,  after  a  few 
Words  from  one  or  two  of  the  members. 

The  Chairman  then  called  on  Mr.  Davies,  who  proceeded  to  read  a 
paper 

On  the  Practical  Details  of  Photolithography. 

After  alluding  to  the  difficulty  he  had  of  saying  anything  new  on  the 
subject  note,  especially  as  the  journals  were  making  a  stock  subject  of  it, 
Mr.  .Davies  explained  minutely  the  principles  applicable  to  lithography, 
shortly  explaining  the  different  modes  of  working  ordinary  lithographs  of 
all  the  different  kinds.  He  then  proceeded: — “On  the  much-contested 
question  of  half-tone  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  at  present  further  than  to 
state  my  belief  in  the  absolute  impossibility  of  reproducing  it  by  means 
of  photolithographic  transfers;  and,  although,  my  experiment  sin  this  direc¬ 
tion  have  not  been  what  may  be  called  exhaustive,  yet  they  have  been 
sufficient  to  convince  me  that,  no  matter  how  the  paper  has  been  pre¬ 
pared,  or  how  promising  the  transfer  may  look  when  ready  for  the  stone, 
yet  the  moment  it  is  transferred  your  hope  of  anything  like  delicate  half¬ 
tones  has  vanished.”  He  then  went  on  to  say  that  gradation  of  tint  must  be 
sought  for  in  some  other  direction,  or  by  some  other  method,  and  promised 
to  show  what  success  he  had  had  in  that  direction  on  an  early  and  less 
formal  occasion.  Mr.  Davies  then  explained  all  the  requisites  for  the 
production  of  photolithographs  in  the  line  manner,  including  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  apparatus  for,  and  the  process  of  securing,  a  good  negative  ; 
and  then  proceeded  to  enlarge  on  the  selection  of  paper,  his  choice  being 
for  a  firm,  hard  writing  paper,  with  little  or  no  glaze  on  its  surface, 
mentioning  that  made  at  the  Turkey  Mill  and  Messrs.  Cowan’s,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  as  having  the  necessary  qualities.  He  then  gave  formulas  for 
sensitising,  and  instructions  how  to  coat  the  paper,  expose  it,  and  cover 
it  with  the  transfer  ink,  illustrating  the  various  methods  by  experiments, 
and  giving  the  following  as  bis  formula  for  a  transfer  ink,  which  he  found 
to  work  tougher  and  to  stand  the  washing  better  than  most  of  those  he  had 
tried : — Two  parts  lithographic  chalk,  two  parts  best  printing  ink,  one 
part  hard  white  soap,  half  that  quantity  of  white  wax,  melted  together, 
and  thoroughly  mixed  with  sufficient  (about  one  part  does)  middle  linseed 
oil  varnish,  to  make  a  hard  paste,  which  is  to  be  carefully  ground  on  a 
warm  slab  of  stone  with  a  muller  to  incorporate  the  various  ingredients. 
When  used,  the  ink  to  be  thinned  with  turpentine  and  spread  on  a  clean 
stone,  the  print  placed  face  downwards,  and  passed  through  the  press. 

[The  proof  was  then  submitted  to  warm  water,  and  Mr.  Davies  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  wash  the  transfer,  explaining  as  he  went  on  his  reasons  for  the 
modes  adopted  ;  and  the  transfer  being  washed,  it  was  now  ready  for 
transferring,  which  being  done,  and  a  lithographic  press  being  present, 
the  whole  operation  of  producing  a  proof  of  the  transferred  picture  -was 
gone  through.  The  members  who  were  present  got  each  a  copy  of  the 
picture,  a  reproduction  of  a  pen-and-ink  drawing  by  J.  Noel  Paton,  R.S.A., 
which  he  had  kindly  granted  for  the  purpose.] 


The  Chairman  said  Mr.  Davies  had  laid  the  Society  under  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  the  very  able  and  lucid  way  in  which  he  had  brought  the 
subject  before  them.  He  had  thought,  before  hearing  Mr.  Davies,  that 
he  knew  nearly  all  that  was  known  of  photolithography,  and  that  he  could 
learn  nothing  new  on  the  matter ;  but  for  his  own  part  and,  from  the 
way  in  which  the  experimental  lecture  had  been  received,  on  the  part  of 
those  present,  he  would  say  they  had  been  agreeably  disappointed.  Mr. 
Davies  need  not  have  apologised  for  the  short  time  he  had  to  prepare  it, 
because  he  thought  if  it  had  been  longer  they  might  have  lost  the  pith 
of  the  matter  in  fine  writing.  He  would  say  for  himself  that  that  was 
precisely  the  kind  of  paper  they  wanted— clear,  plain,  and  practical. 

Mr.  Hosburgh  then  rose,  and  said  that  he  had  had  considerable  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  production  of  negatives  for  photolithography,  and  could 
endorse  Mr.  Davies’s  statements  as  to  the  kind  of  negative  from  which  to 
get  a  good  photolithograph,  and  expressed  his  thanks  for  the  clear  way 
the  subject  had  been  brought  before  them.  They  could  not  have  done 
with  one  word  less,  but  he  did  not  think  he  needed  to  add  another  to  those 
he  had  given  them. 

The  negative  from  which  the  transfer  was  taken,  the  original  drawing, 
and  the  printed  copies  being  then  before  the  members, 

The  Chairman  said  it  might  afford  some  instruction  if  Mr.  M’Glashon, 
who  had  taken  the  negative  from  which  Mr.  Davies  had  operated,  would 
oblige  by  stating  how  he  had  worked  in  getting  so  admirably  clear  and 
fine  a  negative. 

Mr.  M’Glashon  rose  and  said  that  he  had  no  particular  method  to 
explain.  The  negative  was  taken  with  his  ordinary  working  collodion, 
developed  with  iron,  and  strengthened  with  a  pyrogallic  solution. 

The  Chairman  :  Do  you  use  acetic  or  citric  acid? 

Mr.  M’Glashon  said  he  used  whichever  came  handiest.  The  strength 
was  just  the  usual  two  grains  pyrogallic  acid,  ten  or  twelve  drops  acetic 
acid,  and  as  many  of  spirits  of  wine.  That  and  prolonged  development 
Was  the  whole  operation.  In  reference  to  the  corner  which  Mr.  Davies 
had  alluded  to  as  being  very  slightly  fogged,  compared  with  the  clear 
glass  of  the  rest  of  the  blacks,  he  supposed  that  must  have  been  the 
corner  by  which  he  had  held  the  plate ;  and  the  heat  of  the  finger,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  developer  perhaps  not  flowing  so  fully  on  that  corner, 


would  account  for  it.  The  drawing,  however,  was  softer  in  that  corner 
than  in  any  other  part,  which  assisted  the  negative  to  have  that  effect. 

A  Member  having  asked  a  question  relative  to  the  operation  of  trans¬ 
ferring, 

Mr.  Davies  said  that  it  was  common  enough  in  lithographic  offices  to 
transfer  writings  in  transfer  or  greasy  ink  to  the  stone  direct  without 
its  being  requisite  for  their  being  written  on  the  prepared  transfer  paper, 
which,  he  stated,  would  not  stand  the  washing  needed  in  a  photolitho¬ 
graph,  the  composition  on  that  paper  being  soluble  in  water. 

The  fact  stated  by  Mr.  Davies  being  disputed, 

Mr.  Smith  (being  called  on  by  the  Chairman)  stated  that  there  could 
be  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  Mr.  Davies’s  statement.  The  writing  on 
ordinary  note  paper  was  nearly  as  easy  to  transfer  as  that  on  the  pre¬ 
pared  paper,  the  only  difference  being  the  greater  care  needed  with  the 
unprepared  paper— once  only  through  the  press  being  the  rule,  while 
from  the  adhesive  nature  of  the  prepared  paper  it  adhered  firmly  to 
the  stone,  and  could  be  passed  through  again  and  again  till  a  certainty 
of  a  transfer  was  secured.  He  conceived  that  the  difference  between 
transfers  for  photolithography  and  ordinary  commercial  work  was  the 
following  The  one  needed  greater  care,  and  perhaps  a  kind  of  skill  as  yet 
scarce  among  lithographers  ;  while  the  other  was  so  common  an  opera¬ 
tion,  although  a  delicate  one,  that  almost  any  good  lithographic  printer 
could  do  it. 

After  a  few  remarks  from  Mr.  Bow,  C.E.,  Major  Bell,  Mr.  G. 
Campbell,  Mr.  M’Glashon,  &c., 

The  Chairman  proposed  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  Mr.  Davies  for 
the  trouble  he  had  been  at  in  getting  up  his  paper.  No  member,  looking 
at.  the  clever  reproduction  which  he  had  distributed  to  all  present,  could 
fail  to  assist  him  in  tendering  Mr.  Davies  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks. 

This  being  seconded  by  Major  Bell,  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

The  Chairman  said  he  would  fail  in  his  duty  if  he  vacated  the  chair 
before  performing  what  was  not  only  a  duty,  but  a  very  pleasing  one, 
and  that  -was  that  they  should  in  a  formal  manner  enter  on  the  minutes, 
and  instruct  the  Secretary  to  convey  to  Mr.  Noel  Paton,  the  thanks  of  the 
Society  for  the  great  obligation  he  had  conferred  on  them  by  allowing 
Mr.  Davies  to  make  use  of  his  original  drawing  for  their  purpose.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  in  so  doing  he  had,  as  it  were,  made  them  a  pre¬ 
sent  in  money  value  ;  for,  looking  at  the  original  and  the  copy,  no  one 
could  know  the  difference  except  that  he  thought  that  the  copy  was 
rather,  if  anything,  better.  (Great  laughter.)  The  members  present 
had  got  the  next  thing  to  a  genuine  drawing  by  that  eminent  artist— a 
perfect  facsimile  of  if — -without  the  intervention  of  any  other  man’s  hand¬ 
work  of  inferior  talents  to  himself.  Looking  at  that,  "he  would  therefore 
propose  that  the  Secretary  convey  their  hearty  thanks  to  Mr.  J.  Noel 
Paton,  R.S.A.,  for  the  use  of  the  drawing  he  had  placed  at  Mr.  Davies’s 
disposal. 

Mr.  Bow  endorsed  the  remarks  of  the  Chairman,  and  in  a  few  words 
seconded  the  motion,  which  was  unanimously  carried  nem  con. 

The  meeting  shortly  afterwards  was  adjourned. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Rooms  of  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  in  George-street,  on  Wednesday,  the 
4th  instant.  Mr.  Noton  occupied  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  balloted  for  and  duly  elected  members 
of  the  Society: — Mr.  George  William  Moseley  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Witham. 

The  Secretary  had  much  pleasure  in  informing  the  members  that  their 
album  had  received  a  very  valuable  addition  in  the  shape  of  a  photo¬ 
graph  presented  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  William  Atherton.  It  was  taken 
on  a  collodio -albumen  plate,  and  for  softness  and  delicacy  of  detail  it 
could  scarcely  be  surpassed;  the  putting-in  of  the  clouds  was  also  most 
natural.  The  picture,  being  handed  round  to  the  members  for  inspection, 
called  forth  general  admiration. 

Mr.  Rogerson  exhibited  a  specimen  of  photolithography,  which  had 
been  left  with  him  by  Mr.  Dean,  of  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  and  which  he  con¬ 
sidered  by  far  the  best  specimen  of  the  sort  lie  had  yet  seen. 

The  Secretary  said  that  he  regretted  Mr.  Sidebotham  had  been  unable 
to  prepare  the  paper  which  he  had  promised  to  read.  He  had,  how¬ 
ever,  promised,  if  possible,  to  have  it  ready  for  the  next  meeting. 

The  Chairman,  in  the  absence  of  a  paper,  asked  Mr.  Rogerson  if  he 
had  been  making  any  further  experiments  with  Harrison’s  lenses  ? 

Mr.  Rogerson  said  he  had  not  been  doing  much,  but  that  every  picture 
he  took  with  the  globe  lens  pleased  him  more  and  more.  The  angle  it 
took  in  was  very  considerable,  and  the  lines  straight  to  the  edges.  He 
promised  himself  shortly  to  go  down  to  York  and  take  the  Minster, 
which  would  certainly  be  the  best  test  the  lens  could  have. 

The  Secretary  mentioned  that  he  had  seen  a  portrait  taken  by  Mr. 
Rogerson  on  a  10  by  12  plate  which  was  excellent,  the  definition  being 
perfect  to  the  edges. 

Mr.  Ward  lev  said  that  on  referring  to  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for 
1854  he  found  that  Mr.  Cundall  had  suggested  a  lens  somewhat  similar 
in  principle  to  the  globe  lens,  only  that  the  lenses  were  meniscus  instead 
of  achromatic.  The  two  lenses  forming  the  globe  appeared  to  be  iden¬ 
tical  ;  and  he  wished  to  know  if  Mr.  Rogerson  had  tried  to  take  .a  picture 
with  either  of  the  lenses  separately. 
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Mr.  Rogerson  liad  not  done  so ;  but  he  certainly  would  try  it,  and 
report  thereon.  Whilst  referring  to  the  subject  of  curved  glasses,  he 
would  mention  that  one  side  of  the  glass  was  generally  somewhat  curved, 
and  he  made  a  point  always  of  applying  the  collodion  to  that  side. 

The  Chairman  asked  if  the  members  knew  a  simple  way  of  finding  the 
right  side  of  the  glass?  If  they  passed  a  knife  along  the  surface  they 
would  find  there  was  a  crackling  sound  on  the  wrong  side,  caused  by  the 
adhesion  of  little  bits  of  cinder,  &c.,  to  the  surface,  and  lie  thought  Mr. 
Kogerson  would  find  that  that  side  was  the  curved  side. 

A  discussion  then  ensued  as  to  the  proper  place  where  to  place  the 
stop,  and  on  other  interesting  topics. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  awarded  to  Mr.  Atherton  for  his 
presentation  to  the  portfolio. 

The  proceedings  terminated  with  the  usual  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Chairman. 

GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Thursday, 
the  5th  instant,  when  Mr.  Kibble  read  a  paper  On  Chemical  Experiments, 
&c.  [See  page  119.]  An  interesting  discussion  followed  the  reading  of 
Mr.  Kibble’s  paper;  but  we  are  compelled  to  postpone  the  report  of  the 
proceedings  till  our  next  publication. 

AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Monday,  the  9th  ult., 
in  the  Society's  room  in  the  New  York  University, — President  Draper  in 
the  Chair. 

The  Treasurer  made  his  annual  report. 

Mr.  F.  F.  Thompson,  Secretary,  who  had  been  unwell  for  several  weeks, 
sent,  per  Mr.  Seely,  a  letter  declining  a  re-election  as  Secretary  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  next  year  resulted  as  follows  : — 

President — Professor  John  W.  Draper. 

Vice-Presidents — Professor  Joy  and  Mr.  Pell. 

Secretary — Mr.  F.  W.  Geissenhainer. 

Treasurer — Mr.  Tillman. 

Professor  Draper  then  delivered  his  annual  address,  of  which  we  give 
a  brief  synopsis : — 

The  year  which  has  just  passed  has  been  marked  by  no  great  discovery 
or  invention  in  the  photographic  world.  Photographers  have  been  busily 
employed  in  simplifying  and  perfecting  what  is  already  known.  It  has 
sometimes  been  said  that  “  the  photographic  art  leaped  to  perfection  at 
once,”  so  beautiful,  sharp,  and  delicate  were  the  results  produced  by  the 
Daguerreotype;  but  the  invention  of  the  collodion  processes,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  ability  we  have  of  reproducing  and  multiplying,  at  will,  upon 
paper  and  glass,  the  charming  results  of  photography,  marked  a  very 
great  advance.  But,  in  a  scientific  sense,  we  are  but  at  the  threshold. 
As  yet,  silver,  with  some  unimportant  exceptions,  is  the  only  body  photo¬ 
graphers  use  which  is  sensitive  to  the  influence  of  light.  With  Nature  it 
is  not  so :  she  prefers  carton.  As  the  year  opens,  a  swelling  wave  of 
vegetation  spreads  over  the  earth — from  the  equator  to  the  poles — a  living 
photograph  of  the  solar  influence.  Every  variety  of  gorgeous  colour — 
every  delicate  tint  and  shade  is  present,  and  all  made  by  light.  In  the 
decline  of  the  year,  this  wonderful  procession  is  reversed,  and  we  have  as 
a  result  all  the  marvellous  hues  and  tints  of  autumn,  produced  by  the 
same  mighty  influence.  By  the  sun  the  carbon  of  the  air  is  decomposed 
and  enters  into  the  composition  of  all  vegetable  forms  and  colours. 
There  are  myriads  of  results.  Colours  so  brilliant  that  we  use  them  for 
artificial  dyes.  Perfumes  too  subtle  and  delicate  to  be  reproduced  by  any 
art  of  man.  Beauty  of  form  in  infinite  variety.  Life  in  exhaustless 
vigour.  Place  a  seed  in  a  dark  plaee,  and  let  it  germinate  there :  the 
result  is  a  plant  of  a  pale,  sickly  yellow  hue;  but  set  it  in  the  sun,  and 
how  great  the  change !  how  vigorous  the  colour!  how  active  the  life! 
All  this  depepds  on  the  chemical  fact  that  the  sun’s  rays  can  separate 
carbon  from  oxygen,  and  can  make  it  enter  into  new  forms.  In  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  bleaching  by  the  sun,  we  get  the  substitution  of  the  complemen¬ 
tary  colours.  Those,  then,  who  think  it  impossible  that  we  shall  ever  be 
able  to  photograph  the  natural  colours,  may  be  too  hasty  in  their  deduc¬ 
tions. 

In  our  own  Society,  during  the  past  year,  Professor  Seely  has  investi¬ 
gated  the  processes  for  strengthening  negatives.  Mr.  Rutherford  has 
produced  excellent  results  in  astronomical  photography.  Mr.  Johnson 
has  exhibited  etched  Daguerreotypes,  and  also  some  very  interesting 
optical  experiments.  Dr.  Noyes  has  shown  the  important  results  of  the 
application  of  photography  to  the  oplithalmascope.  Professor.  Joy  has 
exhibited,  and  explained  scientifically,  the  excellencies  of  Professor 
Emerson’s  improved  stereoscope;  and  also  the  photogenic  effects  of  the 
magnesium  wire  light.  Dr.  FI.  Draper’s  hot-water  process,  first  com¬ 
municated  to  this  Society,  appears  to  be  getting  a  fair  trial  in  Europe  in 
the  hands  of  Major  Russell  and  others.  Mr.  Hull  has  suggested  vakiable 
modificati  ons  of  the  tannin  process  for  paper  and  glass.  Mr.  F.  F. 
Thompson  has  brought  to  our  attention  the  milk  process,  and  its  adapta¬ 
tion  for  glass  transparencies.  Mr.  Pike  has  investigated  the  subject  of 
spots  on  tannin  plates  produced  after  keeping.  Messrs.  Rutherford  and 
Joy  have  largely  experimented  with  the  spectroscope.  Mr.  Seely  has 
favoured  us  with  bis  views  on  binocular  vision.  Mr.  Provost  has  pre¬ 


sented  the  Society  with  some  of  his  waxed  negatives.  And  Mr.  Ross,  of 
London,  through  Professor  Emerson,  has  presented  to  the  Society  a  model 
of  Sutton’s  panoramic  lens,  and  a  largo  panoramic  picture  taken  by  ouo 
of  these  lenses. 

By  thus  briefly  recapitulating  what  has  been  done  through  the  year, 
we  become  aware  that  we  are  steadily  moving  onwards.  The  field  before 
us  presents  every  inducement  for  an  advance.  There  are  a  thousand 
paths  opening — there  are  a  thousand  discoveries  to  be  made.  There  is, 
probably,  no  other  branch  of  scientific  inquiry  and  research  which  pro¬ 
mises  equal  results. 

After  the  address  had  been  delivered,  the  Society  proceeded  with  il3 
regular  business. 

Professor  Seely  inquired  if  any  one  present  could  tell  the  cause  and 
cure  for  straight  lines  running  up  and  down  the  negative  in  the  direction 
of  its  dip. 

Mr.  Rutherford  had  experienced  them  often.  His  cure  was  move 
water,  more  silver,  a  re-saturation  of  the  bath  with  iodide,  and  then  filter¬ 
ing.  He  always  got  rid  of  them  in  that  way. 

Professor  Emerson  thought  they  were  due  to  the  undue  presence  of 
organic  matter  in  the  bath.  The  fact  that  the  lines  wore  straight,  and 
always  in  the  direction  of  the  dip,  would  confirm  that  theory.  He  had 
always  been  able  to  cure  this  fault  by  setting  the  bath  for  some  hours  in 
the  sun. 

Mr.  Burgess  was  of  opinion  that  frequently  a  fault  might  be  due  to 
several  causes.  It  was  not,  therefore,  proper  to  settle  upon  one  alone  as 
the  cause.  He  recommended  the  cometless  collodion  bottle  for  filtering 
the  collodion,  by  which  6pots  and  specks  were  avoided  and  a  smooth  film 
obtained. 

Mr.  Rutherford  said — My  theory  in  getting  rid  of  the  lines  was  by 
using  iodide  of  potassium  to  create  iodide  of  silver,  which,  in  settling, 
would  carry  down  the  organic  matter,  the  presence  of  which,  I  agree  with 
Professor  Emerson,  causes  the  difficulty. 

President  Drater  suggested  that  it  might  be  that  scum  on  the  bath 
produced  the  lines. 

Professor  Emerson  explained  that  the  lines  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Seely  were 
perpendicular  lines  running  straight  across  the  plate,  and  were  quite  un¬ 
like  those  produced  by  scum  on  the  bath.  However,  he  thought  it  im¬ 
portant  to  say  that  the  use  of  baths  made  of  vulcanised  India-rubber  was 
a  fruitful  source  of  difficulty,  from  scum  arising  from  the  decomposition 
of  the  vulcanised  rubber. 

At  the  suggestion  of  President  Draper,  the  consideration  of  ic ashed 
plates  was  chosen  as  the  special  subject  for  the  next  meeting. 

Professor  Emerson  then  exhibited  to  the  members  his  collection  of 
Breese’s  instantaneous  glass  pictures,  which  were  much  admired. 

The  Society  then  adjourned. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  third  ordinary  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday, 
the  4th  ult.,  the  Pi-esident,  Mr.  C.  Guilloil,  in  the  chair. 

The  Room  Committee  reported  having  completed  the  furnishing  of  the 
Society’s  room,  and  urged  the  members  to  present  as  donations  to  the 
library  such  hooks  and  back  numbers  of  the  journals  as  they  could  spai’e, 
and  to  make  use  of  the  walls  of  the  room  to  display  photographs  of 
interest,  which  they  could  change  from  time  to  time,  and  thus,  by  variety, 
keep  up  the  attraction.  The  Committee  also  reported  that  to  Mi*.  Hugh 
Davids  it  was  indebted  for  the  gift  of  a  book-case,  and  to  Mr.  Peace  for  a 
bulletin -board. 

Mr.  C.  Sellei’s  (Corresponding  Secretary)  read  a  letter  from  Mi*. 
Robert  Shriver,  Cumbei’land,  Maryland,  thanking  the  Society  for  the 
compliment  paid  liim  in  electing  him  corresponding  member;  also  a 
letter  from  Mr.  C.  Waldack,  Ghent,  Belgium,  full  of  kind  wishes.  There 
were  also  communications  fi’om  Mr.  Black,  of  Boston,  promising  some 
large  photographic  views,  and  giving  a  short  history  of  the  spirit-photo¬ 
graphs;  one  from  Mr.  Seely,  of  New  Yoi'k,  offei'ing  to  present  to  the 
Society  the  back  volumes  of  the  American  Journal  of  Photography . 

Messrs.  Robert  Wire  and  Robert  Stui'ges  wei'e  elected  membei’s. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Bi’owne  (Secretary)  then  l’ead  a  letter  which  had  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  Dr.  Childs,  giving  his  account  of  the  spirit-photographs,  and 
basing  his  first  proof  of  their  genuineness  on  the  fact  that  the  New  Yoi’k 
Photographic  Society  had  pronounced  them  a  humbug,  as  in  the  case  of 
Gallileo  and  others  of  the  old  philosophers,  in  the  days  of  darkness,  and 
the  decisions  of  the  learned  bodies  of  those  days.  Dui’ing  the  reading 
of  the  paper  a  large  number  of  the  spirit-pictui’es  were  passed  round  for 
inspection,  and  were  examined  with  interest,  but  did  not  strike  any  of  the 
members  present  as  possessing  convincing  pi-oof  of  their  being  genuine. 
Various  ways  of  producing  these  pictures  were  proposed,  but  as  there 
was  no  believer  in  sphitualism  present,  the  argument  was  rather  one¬ 
sided,  and  the  matter  was  soon  dropped. 

The  President  exhibited  a  number  of  etchings  by  Spackman,  as  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  some  prints  produced  by  a  company  in  New  York,  and 
which  are  printed  from  copper  types,  said  to  have  been  made  by  a  new 
process.  He  said  he  could  not  give  any  detail  of  the  process  used 
further  than  that  a  glass  was  coated  with  some  compound  (as  on  the 
plan  of  Herr  Pretsch,  which  was,  he  believed,  gelatine  and  bichromate  of 
potash),  and  then  dried.  This  is  exposed  to  the  light  under  a  negative 
from  an  engraving  or  an  etching  on  a  collodion  film,  and  then  soaked  in  a 
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liquid  which  would  swell  up  all  but  the  lines.  On  this  sui’face  the  copper 
is  deposited  direct,  and  this  copper  plate  used  as  a  block  to  print  from. 
A  sample  of  the  copper  plate  was  shown. 

Mr.  Coleman  Sellers  then  read  a  paper  Gn  Secret  Formulae ,*  which 
was  intended  mainly  to  show  that  a  pamphlet  published  in  New  York, 
and  sold  for  three  dollars,  was  descriptive  of  what  had  been  long  known, 
viz.,  that  nitrate  of  ammonia,  added  to  the  silver  bath,  would  allow  a 
weaker  solution  of  silver  to  be  used  for  albumenised  paper,  and  the  fuming 
with  ammonia  would  impart  the  requsite  alkalinity  without  injury  to  the 
surface. 

The  President  passed  round  for  inspection  some  of  the  negatives  made 
at  the  Imperial  Printing  Office  of  Yienna,  and  which  consisted  of  films 
separated  from  the  glass.  He  supposed  that  gelatine  was  the  substance 
used  ;  hut  the  gentleman  who  had  brought  them  to  him  was  no  photo¬ 
grapher,  and  could  not  describe  the  process,  although  he  had  seen  it  at 
Yienna. 

The  Secretaby  exhibited  some  prints  from  negatives  produced  with  a  six 
inch  focus  globe  lens,  and  stated  that  he  had  heard  that  these  new  lenses 
were  considered  quick-working,  but  that  he  did  not  think  so.  He  stated 
that  he,  in  company  with  Professor  Farman  Rogers,  had  been  on  a  short 
photographic  exclusion,  taking  his  six-inch  Harrison  globe,  and  a  Yoigt- 
lander’s  orthoscopic  lens  of  ten  or  eleven-inch  focus.  He  had  exposed 
five  or  six  plates,  but  the  day  was  so  cold  that  the  films  were  frozen  (he 
was  working  wet  collodion).  With  Yoigtlander’s  lens  he  could  get  better 
definition  with  a  large  opening,  and  could  work  quicker,  than  with  Har¬ 
rison’s.  He  merely  wished  to  say  that  he  had  been  disappointed  in  the 
rapidity  of  the  working,  and  did  not  think  he  could  secure  clear  defini- 
nition,  except  with  the  very  smallest  stop. 

Professor  Rogers  was  of  opinion  that  the  test  of  that  day  was  hardly  a 
fair  one,  as  it  was  very  cold,  and  his  own  dry  plates  seemed  to  take  longer 
exposure  than  usual.  He  alluded  to  the  freezing  of  the  wet  films,  and 
said  the  crystals  thus  formed  were  very  beautiful.  He  had  never  had 
much  experience,  with  the  working  of  wet  collodion  in  cold  weather,  but 
presumed  Dr.  Hays’s  experience  in  the  Arctic  regions  would  throw  some 
light  on  it. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Sergeant  said  that  Dr.  Hays  had  laboured  under  many  dis¬ 
advantages,  not  having  had  any  practical  knowledge  of  photography,  but 
that  his  negatives  were  quite  good,  considering  the  circumstances,  and  he 
had  not  heard  him  complain  of  any  troubles  except  what  were  incidental 
to  all  beginners. 

During  this  conversation,  Mr.  Hugh  Davids,  who  is  a  landscape  painter, 
and  has  a  room  over  that  of  the  Society,  retired  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
returned  bringing  with  him  a  negative  and  print  from  it,  which  he  had  pro¬ 
duced  with  an  eight-inch  Harrison’s  globe  lens  at  6  r.M.  in  the  latter  part  of 
August  last.  The  subject  was  principally  a  foreground  of  weeds  and 
stones,  with  dense  masses  of  trees  for  the  background  ;  size  of  plate  8  by 
10 ;  exposure,  wet  collodion,  forty-five  seconds :  it  was  fully  timed.  He  said 
lie  considered  the  globe  lens  to  be  a  very  quick-working  instrument,  and 
had  used  a  large  opening  when  exposing  the  picture  exhibited,  which 
was  very  sharp  in  all  parts  of  the  field. 

%  Mr.  Sellers  stated  that  he  had  tried  the  identical  lens  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Mr.  Browne,  and  had  produced  a  good  picture  on  a  cloudy  day  in 
less  than  one  minute.  He  did  not  think  the  globe  lenses  slow  workers, 
but  hoped  some  of  the  gentlemen  present  who  had  these  lenses  would 
give  some  account  of  their  experience  with  them. 

Mr.  E.  Borba  said  that  he  had  been  using  the  globe  lenses  for  a  long 
time,  and  considered  them  very  quick.  With  the  smallest  stop — less  than 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  diameter — he  had  produced  a  good  picture,  wet,  in 
a  fraction  of  a  second,  and  with  tannin  plates  in  fifteen  seconds  by  fuming. 

This  led  to  many  questions  as  to  the  particulars  of  Mr.  Borda’s  fuming, 
which  that  gentleman  answered  substantially  as  follows  : — 

Mr.  Borda  said  the  plan  of  fuming  plates  had  been  suggested  to  him 
by  Mr.  H.  T.  Anthony,  who  had  tried  it  some  two  years  before  he  men¬ 
tioned  it  to  him ;  but  that  Mr.  Anthony  fumed  his  plate  before  exposing. 
He  (Mr.  Borda)  fumed  after  exposing  and  before  developing.  He  now 
fumed  at  least  nineteen  out  of  every  twrenty  plates  exposed.  By  the 
fuming  he  could  accomplish  two  important  results : — 1st.  Fie  could  di¬ 
minish  the  time  of  exposure;  2nd.  He  could  so  modify  the  development 
as  at  all  times  to  secure  good  detail  in  the  foreground,  wdiile  his  clouds 
and  distances  were  well  preserved.  He  used  ammonia  diluted,  and  fumed 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  according  to  the  effect  he  desired  to  pro¬ 
duce.  When  the  exposure  had  been  very  short,  he  “gave  it  a  pretty 
still  dose;”  but  with  long  exposure  he  would  allow  it  to  be  only  a  few 
seconds  in  the  jars  over  dilute  ammonia — say  one  ounce  of  concentrated 
ammonia  to  two  ounces  of  water.  The  development  was  conducted  by 
wetting  the  plate,  then  using  weak  pyrogallic  acid,  and  a  great  deal  of 
citric  acid.  .  He  had  operated  on  a  plate  in  that  manner  for  one  hour 
without  staining  or  fogging  it  in  the  least.  He  could  not,  without  an 
actual  exhibition  of  his  mode  of  operating,  give  a  full  description  of  time 
and  quantities,  as  both  were  dependent  on  experience  and  practice ;  but  he 
was  very  cautious  in  his  manipulation,  using  his  silver  solution  drop  by 
drop,  so  as  to  feel  his  way  with  the  development. 

Mr.  Fassitt  had  been  present  some  few  days  ago  when  a  twelve-inch 
Harrison  globe  lens  was  tried.  He  had  seen  three  exposures  made  at 
objects  across  the  street,  and  stated  that  with  forty-five,  forty,  and  thirty 
seconds’  exposure,  the  negatives  were  over-exposed.  He  should  have 
*  We  regret  being  obliged  to  leave  over  Mr.  Sellers's  paper  till  our  next  issue. 


judged  that  seventeen  seconds  would  have  been  ample  time.  He  had 
never  considered  them  slow-working  lenses. 

Professor  Rogers  was  of  opinion  that  in  all  such  experiments  to  de¬ 
termine  time,  the  slide  of  the  shutter  should  be  marked,  and  then  when 
closed,  to  begin  with,  should  be  opened  one  inch  at  a  time,  giving  from 
three  to  five  seconds’  difference  between  the  openings,  and  the  developed 
plate  would  show  what  time  was  best  for  the  subject. 

The  President  asked  if  any  gentlemen  present  had  tried  formic  acid 
as  a  developer?  He  had  had  given  to  him  that  day  a  translation  from 
one  of  the  German  journals  (which  one  he  did  not  know)  describing  a 
quick  developer  of  200  parts  of  water,  one-quarter  part  pyrogallic  acid, 
twenty-six  parts  formic  acid,  and  twenty  parts  alcohol.  He  had  tried  it, 
but  not  sufficiently  to  judge  of  its  value. 

Mr.  Davids  had  been  using  formic  acid  with  the  protosulphate  of  iron, 
and  thought  it  was  an  improvement. 

Mr.  Sellers  had  used  it  in  that  manner  for  a  long  time,  but  did  not 
think  with  any  very  marked  advantage.  He  was  of  opinion  that  in 
the  formula  given  by  the  President  the  omission  of  any  retarding  acid 
would  make  the  picture  flash  up  quick,  but  would  be  apt  to  produce 
stains, — formic  acid  not  being  a  very  powerful  reducing  agent,  except 
when  warm,  as  one  of  the  properties  was  to  reduce  silver  from  its  salts 
when  hot. 

The  President  stated  that  he  had  been  promised  by  the  next  meeting 
some  wonderful  copies  of  Treasury  notes  by  photography,  producing  the 
colours  in  the  bank  note,  and  that  (as  had  been  represented  to  him)  in  so 
perfect  a  manner  as  to  defy  detection. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


Obituary. — M.  Andre  Orange,  a  photographer  well  known  in 
Edinburgh  circles,  died  in  that  city  on  the  18th  ult.,  after  a 
lengthened  illness,  aged  51  years.  Originally  a  watchmaker,  Mr. 
Orange  had,  almost  since  the  introduction  of  photography,  devoted 

himself  exclusively  to  the  latter  art. - Mr.  William  Cuthbertson, 

superintendent  of  Dean  Cemetery,  died  on  the  9th  instant,  aged 
56  years.  Mr.  Cuthbertson  was  a  member  of  the  Edinburgh 
Photographic  Society. 


|lc.b  |kalis. 

Traite  General  de  Photographie.  Containing  all  the  Processes 
known  up  to  the  present  date,  followed  by  the  Theory  of  Photo¬ 
graphy,  and  its  Application  to  Scientific  Observation.  By  Dr. 
D.  van  Monckhoven.  Fourth  Edition,  entirely  remodelled , 
and  illustrated  with  255  cuts. 

Paris  :  Victor  Masson  &  Son,  Place  de  l’Ecole  de  Medecine. 
Although  a  fourth  edition,  this  elaborate  work  deserves  more  notice  than 
we  usually  accord  to  reprints,  from  the  fact  of  its  being,  as  described  in 
the  title-page,  entirely  remodelled  ;  and,  we  may  also  add,  not  only  in¬ 
creased  in  quantity  of  matter,  but  denuded  of  much  that  had  become  ob¬ 
solete  since  the  earlier  editions  were  published.  Dr.  Monckhoven  ad¬ 
dresses  himself  to  almost  every  consideration  of  interest  to  the  embryo 
photographer,  from  the  construction  of  the  studio  to  the  compounding*of 
the  chemicals — from  the  production  of  the  caries  de  visite  and  stereo¬ 
graphs  to  life-sized  portraits — from  mere  matters  of  amusement  to  those 
in  connection  with  abstract  science.  In  short,  his  work  is  a  comprehensive 
resume  of  the  present  condition  of  our  art,  and  is  voluminously  illus¬ 
trated  with  some  of  the  best-executed  cuts  that  have  hitherto  been 
published. 

The  author  contemplates  publishing  shortl}’’  an  English  translation  of 
the  work,  and  has  kindly  granted  us  permission  to  make  extracts  there¬ 
from — a  permission  which  we  shall  uot  be  slow  to  take  advantage  of. 


Mlihfs  and  Strap. 

The  Art  Union  of  Glasgow. — The  issuing  of  photographs  by 
this  body,  instead  of  the  usual  engravings,  has  proved  so  satisfac¬ 
tory  that  the  same  idea  will  be  carried  out,  we  are  informed,  for 
the  present  year.  The  last  subscription  amounted  to  £3,849  6s. 

The  Photographer  in  France. — The  following  paragraph  has 
appeared  in  several  of  the  weekly  and  daily  papers: — “The  French 
Government  has  prohibited  the  publication  of  an  admirable  pho¬ 
tographic  portrait  of  Garibaldi,  executed  by  Signor  Fagnani,  who 
has  long  resided  in  Paris,  and  who  devotes  his  time  exclusively  to 
his  pencil.” 

Art  Exhibitions  for  the  Lancashire  Fund.— The  close  of  the 
first  month  of  the  Exhibition  in  Suffolk-street,  of  pictures  to  be 
sold  in  aid  of  this  fund,  shows  that  about  £2000  has  been  realised. 
Similar  success  has  also  been  attained  by  the  Exhibition  of  Water 
Colour  Painters  for  the  same  purpose.  £1000  was  sent  before 
the  end  of  January,  while  the  lottery  is  expected  to  raise  about 
,  £4,725. 
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Academie  des  Sciences. — At  a  recent  award  of  prizes,  the 
Bordin  prize  was  adjudged  to  M.  Carl  Miersch,  of  Dresden,  for  a 
paper  On  the  Causes  which  Influence  the  Different  Positions  of  the 
Optical  and  Chemical  Foci  in  Photographic  Lenses. 

A  Real  Miracle  of  Cheapness. — An  advertisement  now  appear¬ 
ing  daily  in  the  Telegraph  and  other  papers  announces  “  live 
hundred  photographic  portraits  of  the  most  celebrated  personages 
of  the  age  for  seven  stamps !”  This  is  cheapness  “  with  a  ven¬ 
geance.” 

To  Shield  the  Lens  during  Exposure. — Mr.  Dyer,  a  clever, 
self-educated  young  artist,  in  his  recent  photographic  practice  has 
adopted  a  very  simple  and  efficient  means  of  shielding  the  lens  from 
sunlight  during  exposure.  A  piece  of  wire  is  twisted  into  the  form 
given  in  the  annexed  diagram.  The  circular 
portion  fitting  upon  the  tube  of  the  lens,  a  piece 
of  millboard  blackened  with  dead  size  colour  on 
the  lower  surface  slides  smoothly  but  not  loosely 
through  the  upper  wires.  In  this  position  it 
shields  the  lens  from  the  top  light;  but  as  the  sun  changes  its 
relative  position,  it  may  be  sloped  right  or  left,  or  it  may  be  sloped 
downward  so  as  to  shield  the  sky. 

Vignetted  Backgrounds.-— Mr.  Wall  has  recently  introduced 
into  that  branch  of  his  business  which  is  devoted  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  backgrounds  a  novelty,  of  which  a  description  may  be 
useful  to  some  of  our  readers.  One  of  the  difficulties  of  artistically 
vignetting  is  to  be  found  in  the  necessity  for  avoiding  formality 
in  the  general  shape  of  the  vignette  picture,  and  at  the  same  time 
keeping  parts  dark  or  light,  so  as  to  obtain  the  full  amount  of 
relief  and  also  softness.  An  ordinary  mechanical  printer  lacks 
the  taste  and  knowledge  necessary,  the  artist  himself  finds  the 
expenditure  of  the  required  time  and  attention  too  costly,  and  the 
result  is  generally  found  in  a  formal  oval  of  a  perfectly  regular 
shape  which  destroys  all  the  picturesque  beauty  of  this  style  of 
work,  and  which  is  most  frequently  produced  in  the  easiest  known 
way,  viz.,  by  the  aid  of  vignetting  glasses.  To  use  these  glasses 
with  no  fear  of  such  an  inartistic  result,  Mr.  Wall  paints  a  back¬ 
ground  softly  vignetted  off  into  a  white  ground,  darker  in  those 
parts  which  relieve  the  drapery,  and  growing  lighter  about  the 
head,  and  with  sometimes  a  little  faintly  indicated  bit  of  scenery 
dying  softly  away  into  the  general  ground,  and  sometimes  with  a 
delicate  little  bit  of  sky  and  cloud  only. 

Jfnragit  Cnmspnhmte. 

Paris,  March  10th,  1863. 

The  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society,  which  was  tohave 
taken  place  on  the  6th,  has  been  postponed  to  the  13th  of  March. 
Our  Parisian  photographers,  in  fact,  seem  for  the  moment  to  be 
giving  themselves  up  to  almost  absolute  repose,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion,  however,  of  the  portraitists,  whom  the  public  oblige  to  work 
from  morning  to  night,  whether  they  are  willing  or  not.  But  do 
not  think  that  this  apparent  idleness  is  real,  and  that  all  the  spirit 
of  investigation  has  died  out.  Such  is  not  the  case.  Ideas  are  at 
work  and  hands  also,  but  for  the  moment  mouths  are  closed.  I 
know  very  well  that  heliographic  engraving  processes  are  being 
made  by  several  persons  the  object  of  their  serious  studies — 
studies  of  which  I  have  even  seen,  indiscreetly  be  it  said,  some 
fine  results.  Heliochromy  itself  is  being  actively  pushed  forward 
by  other  hands  than  M.  Niepce’s.  If  I  believe  what  has  been  told 
me,  M.  Poitevin’s  new  process,  which  I  have  published  in  sub¬ 
stance,  must  bring  about  a  speedy  revolution  in  the  printing  of 
positives.  When  I  speak  of  temporary  inaction,  it  is  especially  to  the 
absence  of  artistic  works  that  I  allude.  Every  day  there  appears  an 
incalculable  number  of  portrait  cards;  but  the  high  and  useful  appli¬ 
cations  of  photography  are  too  much  neglected.  It  is  true  that  portrait 
cards  form  an  excellent  commercial  speculation  ;  but  more  serious 
publications  would  find  their  public,  and  would  bring  in  profit  too. 
Thus  Messrs.  Bingham  and  Mieheletz  arc  busily  reproducing  some 
line  collections  of  paintings  and  engravings  ;  but  how  many  inte¬ 
resting  works  remain  buried  in  private  museums  and  galleries  ! 
M.  Poteau  again — an  intelligent  and  zealous  man — has  reproduced 
the  principal  types  of  the  human  race  which  he  has  been  able  to 
collect;  but  how  many  instructive  and  curious  volumes  might  be 
made  by  reproducing  the  multifarious  types  of  zoology  and  botany  ! 
What  aid  would  thus  be  afforded  to  those  who  study,  and  what 
pleasure  to  those  even  who  know  !  The  medical  art,  too,  would 
find  valuable  information  in  the  reproductions  of  the  physical  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  certain  maladies,  and  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
human  anatomy  in  the  states  of  health  and  of  disease.  And  what 
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a  number  of  other  applications,  which  might  be  easily  practised  at 
Paris,  are  neglected  by  our  photographers!  I  say  it  with 
regret;  but  the  truth  is  that  we  are  in  such  matters  be¬ 
hind  other  countries.  I  am  struck  by  this  all  the  more  be¬ 
cause  I  have  just  seen,  at  the  Comptoir  International  des  Photo- 
graphes,  not  isolated  specimens  of  these  kinds  of  works,  but 
copies  of  collections  that  are  being  published  chiefly  in  Germany. 
I  will  add  that  the  Parisian  public  certainly  appreciate  these  works', 
since  they  buy  them  as  they  appear.  It  would  not,  therefore! 
be  pecuniarily  prejudicial  to  operators  to  follow  this  track.  I  was 
told  the  other  day  of  a  well-known  doctor  in  Paris  who  has  for 
some  time  past  been  executing  carefully-studied  microscopic 
reproductions  of  the  various  characteristics  presented  by  skin 
diseases.  I  informed  myself  on  the  subject,  and  ascertained  for  a 
certainty  that  the  author  reserves  the  results  lie  has  obtained  for 
his  own  exclusive  study,  and  will  on  no  pretext  allow  them  to  be 
communicated  to  the  public.  Is  not  this  deplorable  ?  and  does  not 
the  selfish  savant  deserve  to  have  his  name  published  ? 

Of  course  the  day  will  come  when  all  these  things  will  be  better 
understood,  and  when  photography  will  overstep  the  bounds  which 
still  limit  it ;  but  it  is  the  duty  of  us  all  to  hasten  that  tardy-coming 
day,  by  pointing  out  to  photographers  the  fault  they  commit  in 
narrowing  the  field  of  their  art,  and  in  sinking  that  art  to  the  level 
of  a  mere  trade. 

One  of  our  ablest  photographers  mentioned  to  me  the  other  day 
a  fact  that  might  perhaps  explain— in  part  at  least— the  phenomena 
of  sensitiveness  which  are  exhibited  by  a  layer  of  iodide  of  silver 
after  a  former  exposure  to  the  light,  and  which  have  formed  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  discussion  at  the  recent  meetings  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Marseilles.  He  told  me  that  for  his  negatives  he  prefers 
English  to  French  glasses,  because  the  latter  deteriorate  to  such  a 
degree  that,  notlnvithstanding  the  most  careful  cleaning,  it  some¬ 
times  happens  that  an  effaced  cliche  will  partially  reappear  when  a 
new  one  is  being  executed  on  the  same  glass.  Might  it  not  be  the 
observation  of  a  fact  of  this  nature  which  led  to  the  belief  that 
iodide  of  silver  has  the  property  of  rebecoming  sensitive  after 
apparent  reduction,  remaining  in  the  dark,  and  subsequent  exposure 
to  the  light  ?  I  put  the  question,  but  will  not  venture  to  draw  a 
conclusion. 

M.  Levitsky  has  sent  me  two  pictures  which  are  exciting  the 
admiration  of  his  brethren.  They  are  portraits  printed  on  a  sample 
of  M.  Liesegang’s  enamel  paper.  “  This  paper,”  saysM.  Levitsky, 
in  his  note  to  me,  “really  gives  surprising  results  for  clearness, 
vigour,  and  tone :  it  possesses  all  the  fineness  of  transferred  col¬ 
lodion.  Its  only  defect  is  that  it  will  not  admit  of  retouching.”  On 
examining  these  two  pictures,  it  is  very  evident  that  they  possess 
all  the  qualities  that  is  claimed  for  them.  The  misfortune  is  that 
as  37et  the  paper  exists  only  in  a  state  of  essay. 

E.  LACAN. 


Philadelphia,  Feb.  14 th,  1863. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia 
the  President,  Mr.  Constant  Guillou,  exhibited  specimens  of  prints 
produced  by  the  American  Phototype  Company,  and  presented  for 
examination  one  of  the  copper  types  from*  which  they  were 
printed.  It  had  much  the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  electrotype 
from  a  woodcut,  and  was  remarkably  bold  and  clear.  The  prints 
were  not  equal  to  a  good  woodcut  by  any  means,  but  were  good 
enough  for  the  cheap  illustrations  of  some  kinds  of  books.  It  is 
reported,  however,  that  they  have  made  such  perfect  copies  of 
bank  notes,  printed  in  colours,  that  the  bank  officers  could  not  tell 
the  counterfeit  from  the  genuine  notes.  So  far  I  have  been 
unable  to  learn  what  is  claimed  by  the  Company  as  new  in  the 
process,  and  to  all  appearance  it  is  the  same  a*s  the  process  used  in 
preparing  the  picture  of  the  Porch  of  Strasburg  Cathedral,  pub¬ 
lished  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography.  The  Phototype 
Company  does  not  attempt  to  reproduce  anything  but  copies  of 
line  engravings  or  etchings  on  collodionised  plates.  The  latter 
are  said  to  be  so  prepared  (with  bichloride  of  mercury  perhaps)  as 
to  have  a  clear  white  surface  like  porcelain,  and  then  by  placing 
the  white  plate  above  a  dark  ground,  as  on  black  velvet,  each 
mark  of  the  etching-tool  gives  a  clear  black  line,  and  the  design 
is  executed  with  ease  and  despatch.  These  etchings  are  printed 
by  superposition  of  a  prepared  plate,  which,  when  soaked  in  some 
liquid,  swells  up  in  all  parts  except  the  parts  acted  on  by  the 
light,  and  on  this  swelled  surface  the  copper  is  deposited  direct 
without  first  taking  off  an  impression  in  wax  or  gutta-percha.  If 
the  process  differs  at  all  from  that  of  Herr  Pretsch  it  is  in  some  of 
the  chemicals  used,  of  which  outsiders  are  ignorant. 
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For  the  information  of  those  desiring  to  try  the  Harrison  and 
Schnitzer’s  globe  lens,  I  would  say  that,  in  the  factory  at  New 
York,  thirty  men  are  now  employed,  and  much  valuable  machinery 
has  been  introduced  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Mr. 
Schnitzel*,  who  devotes  his  whole  time  to  the  manufacture  of  the 
lenses  ;  yet,  with  all  these  facilities,  the  orders  are  far  ahead  of 
their  means  of  producing  them.  It  has  been  said  that  their  high 
price  would  limit  the  sale.  This  is  not  so,  as  the  demand  for  them 
is  increasing  daily.  Mr.  Borda,  who  has  used  them  longer  than 
any  one  I  know  of,  said  a  few  days  ago  that  he  would  not  sell  his  for 
double  what  he  gave  for  them  if  he  could  not  replace  them ;  and 
all  who  have  tried  them  faithfully  are  of  the  same  opinion.  For 
amateur  purposes  the  6-inch  focus  globe  seems  to  be  the  favourite  : 

(it  gives  a  circle  of  light  12  inches  in  diameter,  and  covers  a  6|  by 
8£  inches  glass,  with  considerable  room  to  shift  up  and  down  in 
he  field,  so  as  to  bring  the  horizon  line  in  proper  position,  and 
select  from  foreground  or  sky  the  desired  elements  for  the  picture. 
To  use  these  lenses  with  success  the  cameras  must  be  well  made, 
so  as  to  at  all  times  have  the  plate  precisely  square  with  the  axis 
of  the  lens;  and  in  using  the  instrument  it  must  be  levelled  with 
care  in  every  direction,  as  any  tilting  of  the  camera  will  distort  the 
right  lines  of  a  building,  for  instance,  in  a  greater  degree  than 
with  a  longer  focus  instrument.  Mr.  Nelson  Wright,  who  now" 
controls  the  patent  of  this  instrument,  and  is  conducting  the 
business,  spent  a  few  days  in  our  city,  and  detailed  to  your  cor¬ 
respondent  all  the  means  used  in  making  the  “globes,”  and  im¬ 
pressed  him,  as  a  mechanic,  with  a  high  opinion  of  the  efficiencies 
of  their  mechanical  devices. 

In  one  of  my  first  letters  to  The  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy  I  think  I  mentioned  that  Mr.  Root,  who  in  the  days  of 
Daguerreotype  had  quite  a  reputation  as  a  heliographer,  was  about 
publishing  a  work  on  the  subject.  I  had  heard  but  little  of  it  for 
some  time,  but  now  I  have  before  me  the  proof  sheets  of  the  first  263 
pages,  and  the  first  part  of  about  300  pages  will,  I  hope,  see  light  in 
the  spring.  The  opening  chapter  is  entitled — The  Fine  Arts :  Helio- 
graphy,  &c.,  and  commences  thus  : — “  Holding,  as  I  do,  that  helio- 
graphy  is  entitled  to  rank  with  the  (so-named)  fine  arts,  some 
remarks  upon  these  arts,  as  a  class — their  basis  in  nature,  and 
their  various  uses — may  properly  constitute  the  opening  chap¬ 
ter  of  this  volume.”  Then,  looking  through  its  pages  we  find 
chapters  touching  on  “The  uses  of  the  art;”  “  Qualifications  re¬ 
quisite  to  a  first-class  heliographer  “  The  camera  and  the  pencil ;” 
“Suggestions  as  to  fitting  up  of  heliographic  rooms.”  This  does 
not  relate  to  the  washing  tanks  and  mechanical  adjuncts  ;  but  as 
its  closing  sentence  says — “  In  sum,  I  would  have  the  heliographic 
rooms  a  temple  of  beauty  and  grandeur,  so  that  those  entering 
therein  may  inhale  a  spirit  which  shall  illuminate  their  face  with 
an  expression  which  the  true  artist  would  desire  to  perpetuate.” 
Then  comes  the  “  Sunbeam,”  as  full  of  interesting  information  as 
the  sunbeam  is  of  life.  In  his  “  Harmony  of  Colours  ”  the  poets  are 
lavishly  quoted  as  examples  of  the  use  of  colours  in  symbolising 
sentiments,  passions,  and  affections.  In  the  chapter  “  On  the  Human 
Face  ”  is  shown  all  the  acknowledged  rules  of  physigonomy,  and 
much  good  advice  is  given.  In  all  the  pages  before  me  no  attempt 
is  made  to  explain  any  of  the  practical  parts  of  picture-making, 
except  in  posing  and  selecting  the  subject.  The  second  part, 
yet  to  be  published,  is  to  treat  of  the  Chemistry  of  Photography, 
and  to  give  a  history  of  the  art.  His  glossary  is  full  and  clear, 
and  will  be  quite  an  acquisition.  If  he  does  justice  to  all  the 
headings  given  in  his  index  to  subjects,  he  has  a  great  work 
before  him,  and  I  do  not  envy  him  his  task.  He  says  he  will  try 
to  do  justice  to  all,  and  has  even  given  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hill  a  place 
in  his  book.  By-the-bye,  this  Hill  published  a  book  some  time  ago 
on  Heliochromy ,  or  the  Production  of  Pictures  in  Natural  Colours. 
It  had  a  libel  in  it,  which  caused  the  edition  to  be  suppressed,  but 
a  friend  in  New  York  purchased  it  for  me,  with  the  libel  torn  out 
and  the  year  of  publication  erased,  and  then  procured  the  missing 
pages  afterwards.  The  book  wras  made  copyright  in  1856,  and 
shows  how  to  do  all  kinds  of  impossible  things,  besides  giving 
the  autobiography  of  its  author  ;  then,  and  after  describing  “my” 
Hillotype  process,  it  devotes  considerable  space  to  “my”  all  sorts 
of  other  processes,  “  all  as  clear  as  mud." 

I  enclose  for  publication  the  proceedings  of  the  last  meeting  of 
our  new  Philadelphia  Society,  and  would  say  that  it  is  now  being- 
looked  upon  as  quite  a  model  society.  The  most  perfect  harmony 
seems  to  exist  in  its  elements,  and  it  promises  to  become  worthy 
of  its  name  of  “  brotherly  love.”  As  I  have  reported  its  doings 
somewhat  at  length,  I  must  shorten  my  usual  letter,  to  give  space 
for  it  in  the  crowded  pages  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy. — I  am,  with  due  regard,  COLEMAN  SELLERS. 


Comspflitbnut, 

Kff*  We  are  at  all  times  willing  to  assist  our  Correspondents  to  the 
utmost  of  our  ability,  but  we  can  only  do  so  through  the  medium 
of  the  Journal.  We  cannot  give  private  replies  except  to  personal 
friends. 

LUNAR  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir,-— In  reference  to  Dr.  D’Orsan’s  letter,  inserted  in  your  impression 
of  the  2nd  instant,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  general  state¬ 
ments  it  embodies  are  no  answer  to  the  charge  which  has  been  brought 
against  him,  and  that  until  he  chooses  to  state  publicly  the  dates  of  his 
lunar  photographs,  the  locality  where  they  were  obtained,  and  the 
instruments  used  in  their  production,  he  will  have  done  nothing  towards 
clearing  himself  from  the  imputation  under  which  he  at  present  rests. 
As  regards  his  assertion  that  a  slip  was  inserted  in  Part  1.  of  his  work, 
notifying  that  the  dates  of  the  photographs  accompanying  that  number 
would  be  given  in  Part  II.,  a  simple  inspection  of  the  slip  in  question 
(a  copy  of  which  I  enclose)  will  show  that  this  is  not  the  fact.  I  may 
add,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Bennett,  that  a  gentleman  of  high  scientific 
attainments,  who  has  applied  more  than  once  for  these  dates  for  purposes 
quite  unconnected  with  the  genuineness  of  the  work,  has  not  been 
favoured  with  a  reply. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  WARREN  DE  LA  RUE. 

110,  B unhill  Bow,  March  4th,  1863. 

[copy  of  slip.] 

“Note. — Descriptions,  accompanied  with  photographed  maps  in  out¬ 
line,  and  traced  with  the  parallels  of  longitude  and  latitude,  explanatory 
of  the  photographs  ( Tycho  and  the  surrounding  districts)  given  here, 
shall  follow  in  the  next  number,  and  at  the  same  time  additional  photo¬ 
graphs  shall  appear.” 

THE  THEORY  OF  A  SUB-IODIDE  OF  SILVER :  EXPLANATORY  OF 
M.  BLANQUART  EYRARD’S  METHOD  OF  INTENSIFYING. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — The  experiments  of  M.  Blanquar't  Evrard,  as  detailed  in  the 
impression  of  your  Journal  just  to  hand,  are  so  confirmatory  of  the 
principles  advanced  in  my  paper,  of  which  you  have  the  MS.,  that  I 
cannot  refrain  from  adding  a  few  words  to  what  I  hare  already  written. 

The  clever  writer  of  the  paper  On  a  New  Method  of  Strengthening 
Negatives  is  perfectly  correct  in  assuming  that  the  impression  of  light  on 
a  wet  collodion  plate  produces  a  molecular  change  of  the  surface  only — 
or,  in  other  words,  an  aptitude  for  the  liberation  of  half  an  equivalent 
of  iodine  ready  to  be  absorbed  by  the  iron,  &c.,  in  the  developer,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  surface  film  of  sub-iodide  of  silver.  The  iron,  or  other  similar 
agent,  then  exerts  its  reducing  property  on  the  free  nitrate  of  silver, 
depositing  it  in  a  finely-divided  state  on  the  sub-iodide  only. 

On  wmshing  the  plate,  and  exposing  again  to  the  light,  the  molecular 
change — which  can  only  be  effected,  by  light  itself — is  continued  through 
the  substance  of  the  film  ;  but  the  actual  separation  of  the  iodine  is  only 
effected  on  those  parts  in  contact  with  the  small  particles  of  metallic 
silver,  which,  it  is  needless  to  assert,  have  a  great  affinity  for  iodine. 

The  increased  intensity  can  therefore  be  accounted  for  in  a  rational 
manner,  and  is  not  on  account  of  oxidation  (for  that  is  chemically  im¬ 
probable — it  might  almost  be  said  impossible),  but  to  the  formation  of  a 
thicker  film  of  sub-iodide  of  silver — a  substance  which,  in  comparison 
with  the  iodide ,  has  the  power  of  visibly  resisting  the  passage  of  light 
in  a  five-fold  degree,  but  how  far  chemically  lias  to  be  determined.  It 
is  also  insoluble  in  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

The  fact  of  the  plate  not  taking  further  intensity  on  those  parts  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  varnish  is  one  which  must  undoubtedly  follow,  the  metallic 
particles  being  encased  in  a  substance  which  prevents  their  union  with 
the  suspended  iodine;  or,  in  other  words,  that  portion  of  the  iodine 
ready  to  be  liberated,  but  not  separated,  from  its  original  combination, 
until  it  comes  in  contact  with  another  combining  substance. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  _  J.  GLOVER. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  INDIA,  <fcc. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — My  former  application  received  such  kind  and  favourable  notice 
in  your  Journal  of  1st  August  last,  that  I  am  induced  again  to  ask  your 
assistance.  I  bave  lately  turned  my  attention  to  transparencies,  seeing 
what  beautiful  results  are  obtained  by  professionals  at  home.  The  dry- 
plate  printed  in  contact  with  the  negative  is  the  method  1  adopt,  and  I 
have  experimented  with  preservatives  of  several  kinds — tannin  alone : 
tannin  with  honej";  honey  alone;  and  even  with  lemon  syrup.  I 
have  tried  plates  with  merely  the  excess  of  preservative  drained  off,  and 
I  have  washed  off  the  preservative  altogether;  but  still  do  not  obtain  the 
result  I  could  wish.  The  most  successful  of  my  attempts  were  made  with 
tannin  alone.  The  great  difficulty  I  find  is  to  obtain  sufficient  intensity, 
with  sharpness  of  outline  and  clear  definition.  My  modus  operandi  is  as 
follows: — Old  collodion,  with  a  modicum  of  bromide,  sensitised  with 
slightly  prolonged  immersion  in  bath  used  for  wet  plates  ;  washed  first 
in  acidified  filtered  water,  then  in  several  changes  of  water,  without 
acid;  three  or  four  pourings  over  of  preservative;  dried  spontaneously; 
edges  of  plate  varnished  when  dry;  exposed  for  twenty  or  thirty  seconds 
in  pressure-frame  to  strong  light  of  day,  hut  no  sun;  moistened  with 
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filtered  water,  and  developed  with  Major  Russell’s  formula  of  pyrogallic 
acid,  &c  ,  found  at  page  83  of  The  Beitish  Jouenal  of  Photogeaphy 
of  March  1st,  1862 ;  fixed  with  hyposulphite  of  soda.  I  see  a  pre¬ 
servative  of  beer  advocated  by  some,  or  by  one  at  least,  especially  for 
transparencies ;  but  I  have  not  yet  had  recourse  to  malt,  my  faith  therein 
being  weak.  A  friend  has  recommended  porter,  too,  having,  he  said, 
succeeded  with  it  for  dry  plates.  Resin,  to  my  idea,  offers  a  better  pros¬ 
pect  of  success  than  these  latter ;  but  I  fear  its  ill  effects  on  my  silver 
bath.  If  you  will  kindly  recommend  one  in  particular  of  the  many  offered 
for  the  consideration  of  your  numerous  readers,  I  vow  entire  devotion 
and  faithful  adherence  to  that  one.  I  have  a  notion  I  should  use  a  dis¬ 
tinct  bath  of  silver  for  these  dry  plates,  more  acidified  than  that  I  use  for 
wet.  What  has  puzzled  me  as  much  as  aught  else  in  the  dry  process  for 
transparencies  is  how  to  mount  the  glasses  when  printed.  I  have  looked 
in  vain  through  Yol.  IX.  of  your  Journal  (which  now  adorns  my  table, 
bound  in  neat  and  compact  form)  for  information  on  this  point;  and,  as 
the  surgeon  opens  the  veins  of  an  animal  still  in  life  for  knowledge  and 
the  sake  of  science,  so,  thinking  to  enlighten  myself,  I  have  dissected  a 
transparent  slide — not  my  own  either,  but  a  friend’s.  My  negatives 
are  taken  with  a  binocular  camera;  and,  after  printing  off  a  positive, 
I  varnish  and  cut  the  same  into  two  parts,  thereby  saving  the  negative; 
but  then  comes  the  rub,  to  coat  each  part  with  an  even  homogeneous 
film  of  something  or  other  (how  great  my  ignorance  !)  for  the  purpose  of 
shutting  out  extraneous  light  when  looking  through  the  slide.  Pure 
white  wax  I  have  found  the  best ;  but  it  is  nothing  like  the  brilliant, 
almost  sparkling-looking,  medium  applied  to  the  slide  I  maltreated.  I 
am  aware  that  finely-ground  glass  answers  best,  but  that  is  not  procurable 
in  these  parts.  A  few  words  from  you  would  put  me  right,  if  you  could 
spare  them,  or  rather  the  time  for  them  ;  for  information,  I  observe,  you 
never  grudge,  or  it  would  not  be  dispensed  so  freely  as  it  is  in  every  num¬ 
ber  of  your  Journal. 

I  am  still  dissatisfied  with  my  printing.  Can  you  give  me  any  encou¬ 
ragement?  and  do  the  specimens  enclosed  show  any  improvement?  You 
may  not  be  able,  however,  to  recall  the  style  of  those  I  formerly  sent,  and 
which  you  were  kind  enough  to  pass  an  opinion  upon.  When  I  look  at  some 
slides  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  I  got  out  lately,  and  then  at  my  own  mottled  and 
measly  productions,  I  am  fairly  disgusted,  in  spite  of  the  attempt  to  lay 
all  failures  at  the  door  of  the  paper-makers.  I  am  at  times  inclined  to 
think  I  had  better  send  my  negatives  home  to  be  printed  ;  but  then  how 
to  send  them,  as  long  as  we  have  only  the  alternative  of  the  Peninsular 
and*Oriental  Steam  Company,  or  a  four  months’  trip  via  the  Cape,  is  the 
difficulty, 

You  advise  me  to  join  the  Amateur  Photographic  Association.  Can 
you  inform  me  what  are  its  conditions  and  the  system  of  exchange  and  how 
Worked?  (but  this  is  perhaps  asking  too  much).  To  render  my  picture  of 
any  interest  to  the  good  people  at  home  it  would  be  necessary,  no  doubt,  to 
give  a  sort  of  epitome  of  what  each  represents,  it  would  scarcely  suffice  to 
scratch  on  the  margin  of  the  negative  The  Temples  of  JParbuttee,  Image 
of  Bhyroba,  &c. :  they  must  be  informed  what  description  of  personage 
rejoices  in  the  euphonious  appellation  of  Byhroba,  and  of  what  class  of 
people  are  his  worshippers. 

No.  1  is  a  picture  of  the  Temples  of  Parbuttee — a  Hindoo  goddess, 
wife  of  Mbaleo  ;  and  for  the  support  and  preservation  of  these  temples 
our  Christian  Government  pays  annually  something  like  18,000  rupees; 
(£1.800),  for  the  encouragement  of  idolatry  and  vice.  Can  the  slow  pro¬ 
gress  Christianity  makes  in  this  country  be  wondered  at  when  by  such 
acts  as  these  the  natives  see  we  not  only  tolerate,  but  countenance,  their 
idolatrous  practices?  I  am  forgetting,  though,  that  many  of  our  Chris¬ 
tian  brethren  at  home  regard  the  gentle  Hindoo  as  an  oppressed  and 
tyrant- ridden  slave,  bowing  down  to  his  gods  only  by  stealth,  and  hardly 
allowed  to  called  his  life  his  own  !  When  are  our  narrow-minded  coun¬ 
trymen  ever  to  have  a  better  knowledge  of  India  ?  This  picture  is  half- 
spoiled  by  the  figures  in  it, — the  native  looking  as  if  hanging  were  to  be 
his  fate,  and  the  lad  as  if  he  were  a  candidate  for  enlistment,  and, 
anxious  to  look  his  best,  had  assumed  the  real  position  of  a  soldier  at 
“  attention..” 

No.  2  is  the  Entrance  to  a  Hindoo  Temple.  What  can  you  say  for  my 
morning  clouds  in  No.  3  ?  I  have  some  better  pictures  than  these  taken 
within  the  last  few  days,  but  have  not  had  leisure  to  print  them  off.  My 
duties  do  not  admit  of  much  time  for  printing. 

I  find  many  amateurs  still  use  an  intensifier  of  pvro.  and  silver  after 
the  iron  development;  but  surely  this  is  unnecessary,  unless  collodion 
recently  iodised  is  used.  I  keep  always  at  hand  Major  Russell’s  intensi¬ 
fier  of  citric  acid  and  silver  ;  but  I  seldom  require  even  that  now,  obtain¬ 
ing  quite  sufficient  intensity  Avith  iron  only.  I  keep  my  collodion  of  a 
lemon  colour  by  adding  half  a  grain  or  so  of  soda  to  each  ounce  or  more 
when  it  gets  highly  coloured.  This  may  aid  intensity  as  Avell  as  acetic 
acid  in  the  silver  bath  to  neutralise  the  oxide  of  silver.  I  frequently  use 
a  second  developer  of  sixty  grains  of  iron  to  the  ounce,  aud  find  it  useful 
when  my  negative  is  under-exposed  ;  and,  when  applied  after  the  ordinary 
and  weaker  developer,  I  find  its  strength  in  iron  not  too  great,  with  only 
the  same  quantity  of  acetic  acid  as  the  first  developer  contains. 

Can  you  give  me  any  plan  for  removing  excess  of  alcohol  from  the 
negative  silver  bath  ?  Mine  has  so  much  in  it  that  I  require  to  use  double 
the  usual  proportion  of  spirit  in  the  developer.  Must  I  evaporate  half 
and  make  up  again  with  water?  My  many  queries  must,  hoAvever,  have 
tried  your  patience  beyond  all  bearing,  I  fear,  so  I  Avill  make  an  end  of 


them.  The  first  number  for  the  new'  year  of  the  Journal  has  this  moment 
come  to  hand,  with  your  annual  present  enclosed,  so  I  will  close  with 
thanks  for  the  same,  at  least. — I  am,  yours,  dec., 

Poona,  12th  February,  1863.  BOMBAY  AMATEUR. 

P.S. — The  collodion  best  suited  for  use  in  India  (in  my  opinion  at 
least)  is  not  sold  in  Bombay.  I  mean  Horne  and  Thornth waite’s  new 
portrait  collodion.  Hoav  is  one  to  get  a  small  quantity  sent  out?  as  also 
bulky  material,  such  as  plates,  dishes,  &c.  ?  But,  perhaps,  you  cannot  give 
me  information  on  this  point,  and  might  be  ad\'@rse  to  recommend  any 
one  agent,  or  dealer  in  particular.  I  brought  out  a  small  quantity  of  IT. 
and  T.’s  collodion — that  ready  iodised — as  Avell  as  some  uniodised  :  the 
former  lasted  a  Avhole  year  in  excellent  Avorking  order,  though  the  latter 
soon  changed  in  its  condition. 

[It  is  always  with  gratification  that  we  respond  to  such  letters  as  the 
preceding,— containing  as  it  does  information  and  remarks  of  interest  to 
photographers  in  this  country,  quite  enough  to  compensate  for  any 
trouble  to  Avhich  we  may  be  subjected,  even  Avere  it  not,  as  in  truth  it  is, 
a  pleasure  to  us  to  be  of  service  to  our  subscribers. 

With  regard  to  dry  processes  for  printing  transparencies,  almost  any  of 
them  are  available;  but  for  this  purpose  Ave  prefer  either  the  tannin  pro¬ 
cess,  pure  and  simple,  or  the  Fothergill  process.  Your  OAvn  experience 
points  to  the  former  as  best  to  pursue.  The  deficiency  of  intensity  is 
readily  accounted  for  by  the  concurrence  of  three  points  in  your  manipu¬ 
lation,  viz. : — First,  the  addition  of  a  bromide  to  the  collodion  employed  ; 
second,  the  use  of  an  acid  Avashing  bath;  third,  the  necessarily  long 
exposure  that  the  second  objectionable  proceeding  involves.  If  you  abstain 
from  the  addition  of  a  bromide  to  the  collodion  for  printing  upon  by  direct 
contact,  and  wash  away  the  free  nitrate  of  silver  with  distilled  or  filtered 
rain  water,  you  will  find  an  exposure  of  one  second  of  time  to  daylight 
through  a  Aviudow  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  room  amply  sufficient  to 
yield  an  intense  picture,  if  carefully  deA’eloped. 

It  is  not  at  all  needful  to  have  ground-glass,  or  its  equivalent  in  the 
mounted  transparency ;  but  a  piece  of  ground-glass  may  be  let  into  the 
bottom  of  the  stereoscope  which  will  serve  for  all  your  slides.  You  will  find, 
however,  that  a  solution  of  pure  white  wax  in  ether,  poured  on  to  the  film 
just  as  you  Avould  coat  it  with  collodion,  will  produce  the  effect  desired. 
Of  course,  it  must  be  covered  with  another  piece  of  glass.  There  is  no 
necessity  to  cut  either  negative  or  positive  in  order  to  print  transparencies 
in  the  right  position  towards  one  another  by  direct  contact.  There  is  a 
printing-frame  in  the  market  Avhich  effects  this  desideratum  by  means  of 
a  sliding  movement  and  two  exposures.  We  have  also  pointed  out  hoAv 
this  may  be  accomplished  in  an  ordinary  pressure-frame  by  printing  two 
proofs  together  by  two  exposures,  reversing  the  glasses  between  each 
operation,  thus  Place  the  negative  in  the  pressure-frame,  attaching  it  to 
a  piece  of  thick  dark  paper,  having  an  aperture  that  leaA'es  exposed  the 
exact  part  to  be  printed ;  the  paper  to  be  attached  to  the  back  of  the 
negative  aud  to  protect  all  the  rest  of  the  space  around  the  negative.  On 
the  negative  place  the  two  glasses  upon  which  you  propose  to  print,  each 
one  projecting  half  way  only  over  the  negative — the  other  halves  of  the 
plates  will  then  be  protected  by  the  dark  paper ;  expose  ;  then  reverse  the 
position  of  the  two  prepared  plates,  and  again  expose  to  light.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  you  Avill  then  have  tAvo  plates,  impressed  each  one  with  both  of 
the  images  on  the  negatii-e,  reversed  in  relative  position. 

But  there  is  a  third  course  for  you  to  pursue,  if  you  prefer  it,  viz., 
to  print  by  aid  of  the  binocular  camera,  when  each  lens  Avill  “  turn  over  ” 
each  image  for  you  without  further  trouble. 

You  have  really  no  cause  to  be  dissatisfied  with  your  printing.  No.  2 
of  your  specimens  is  excellent.  No.  1  is  a  trifle  too  warm  in  tone,  but  still 
good.  You  Avill  probably  find  the  use  of  aAAreaker  silver  bath,  with  longer 
time  allowed  for  floating  the  paper,  advantageous  where  your  negatives 
are  weak  but  full  of  detail.  None  of  the  specimens  received  are  either 
mottled  or  measly;  and  Avhen  this  is  the  case  it  is  always  the  fault  of  the 
printer : — mottled  prints  arising  from  too  short  a  time  on  the  nitrate  of 
silver  bath ;  measly  ones  from  using  too  weak  or  exhausted  hyposulphite 
of  soda  for  fixing. 

We  will  forward  you  a  prospectus  of  the  Amateur  Photographic 
Association. 

Your  specimens  1  and  2  are  very  good,  and  the  clouds  and  their  reflec¬ 
tion  in  the  water  in  No.  3  are  also  excellent ;  but  the  exposure  has  not 
been  long  enough  to  obtain  the  details  of  the  trees  on  the  shore.  Pro¬ 
bably  if  you  employ  the  developer  recommended  by  Mr.  Hockin  (see. 
his  paper  in  this  number  of  the  Journal)  you  will  overcome  the  diffi¬ 
culty,  as  he  informs  us  that  the  needful  exposure  is  only  one-fourth 
that  requisite  Avith  the  same  collodion  and  ordinary  developer.  Your 
practice  of  adding  soda  to  }'our  collodion  to  remove  the  colour  induced 
by  keeping  is  objectionable  :  it  makes  it  give  a  more  dense  image, 
no  doubt,  but  it  materially  reduces  its  sensitiveness  and  quite  alters 
its  character.  A  better  plan  is  to  immerse  in  the  coloured  collodion  a  slip 
of  pure  silver  foil,  or,  failing  that,  of  zinc,  which  will  have  the  desired 
effect  with  fewer  disadvantages. 

To  remove  excess  of  alcohol  from  your  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  first  fully 
neutralise  any  acidity  by  adding  a  feAV  drops  of  liquid  ammonia;  then 
pour  it  into  a  shallow  dish,  and  expose  it  to  the  sun  in  the  open  air  for 
some  hours  ;  then  filter  and  acidify  slightly. 

We  know  of  no  means  of  sending  out.  goods  to  you  better  than 
through  the  agency  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company’s 
vessels.. — Eu.j 


March  16,  1863] 
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BROMIDE  IN  THE  COLLODIO-ALBUMEN  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — 1.  In  Mr.  Sutton’s  new  work  on  the  collodion  process  he  tells  ns 
that  &romo-iodised  collodion  should  never  be  used  in  the  collodio-albumen 
process,  as  bromide  of  silver  is  sensitive  to  light,  notwithstanding  the 
excess  of  iodide  subsequently  introduced.  Is  this  so  ?  and,  if  it  be, 
why  does  the  albumen  coating  contain  bromide?  For,  after  all  the 
washing  that  a  plate  can  receive,  I  presume  there  will  remain  on  it  some 
free  nitrate,  so  that  bromide  of  silver  will  be  formed  when  the  albumen 
is  put  on. 

2.  Have  you  seen  or  heard  anything  of  the  results  produced  by 
the  use  of  Harrison’s  globe  lenses?  and,  if  so,  what  opinion  can  you 
form  of  their  merits? — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  F.  R.  A.  S. 

[1.  Certainly,  bromide  of  silver  is  sensitive  to  light,  and  may  be  re¬ 
duced  by  exposure  thereto.  We  have  not  seen  the  work  to  which  you 
refer,  and  therefore  do  not  know  what  are  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  question  on  which  you  seek  information  ;  but  if  they  have  reference 
to  the  preparation  of  plates  to  be  kept  some  time  prior  to  final  sensitising, 
the  precaution  recommended  by  Mr.  Sutton  is  certainly  good,  as,  if 
exposed  to  light,  plates  prepared  with  bromo-iodised  collodion  would 
be  apt  to  fog  in  development.  The  use  of  a  bromide  in  the  albumen  acts 
differently,  as  in  that  case  no  bromide  of  silver  would  be  formed  before 
the  final  sensitising,  for  the  insignificant  amount  of  free  nitrate  of  silver 
left  after  a  thorough  •washing  would  not  be  converted  into  a  bromide  in 
the  presence  of  an  alkaline  iodide,  the  latter  taking  precedence  of  the 
bromide  in  acting  upon  the  silver.  See  paper  by  Mr.  Glover  in  this 
number. 

2.  See  leading  article  in  our  last  number. — Ed.] 


GENERAL  LABORATORY  AND  DARK  ROOM. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  am  sure  there  must  be  many  persons  who,  like  myself,  find  it 
extremely  difficult  in  London  to  devote  a  room  to  photography.  Would 
it  not  be  possible  to  establish  in  connection  with  the  Amateur  Photo- 
raphic  Association  a  laboratory,  dark-room,  &c.,  open  to  those  members 
who  might  choose  to  pay  an  adequate  subscription  for  its  use  ?  I  should 
be  glad  to  have  your  opinion  on  the  subject. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  S.  W. 
Feb.  26. 

[The  cost  of  such  an  arrangement  would  render  it  out  of  the  question 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  Association  ;  besides,  it  would  be  foreign  to  the 
object  for  which  it  was  formed.  We  see  no  objection,  however,  to  such  a 
convenience  being  afforded,  as  a  matter  of  business,  by  some  respectable 
firm  commercially  connected  with  photography,  and  we  will  make  the 
suggestion  to  one  or  two.— Ed.] 


BICHROMATE  OF  POTASH  AND  ORGANIC  MATTER. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir,—  In  Yol.  X.,  page  95,  M.  Poitevin  makes  me  to  say  that  gelatine, 
in  combination  with  bichromate,  becomes  “  soluble”  after  exposure  to 
light.  Now,  what  I  did  say  was  the  very  reverse,  as  will  be  seen  at  Yol. 
X.,  page  30 : — “  In  1838-39,  Mr.  M.  Ponton,  of  Edinburgh,  observed  and 
pointed  out  the  peculiar  action  of  light  on  bichromate  of  potash,  which 
made  it  *  insoluble.’  ” 

In  1853,  Talbot  finds  that  it  is  the  organic  matter  which  is  in  com¬ 
bination  with  the  bichromate  of  potash  which  becomes  “  insoluble.” 

Now,  I  think  that  M.  Poitevin  must  have  seen  an  erroneous  trans¬ 
lation,  and,  very  properly,  called  it  in  question  ;  but  when  he  sees  this 
reply,  I  hope  he  will  be  satisfied.  I  highly  esteem  him  as  one  of  our  most 
successful  pioneers. — I  am,  yours,  <fcc.,  ANDREW  MACTEAR. 

Qlasgoio ,  1th  March,  1863. 

PIN-HOLES  IN  THE  SKIES. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  tell  me  the  cause  of  the  following 
trouble  I  have  been  annoyed  with,  and  which  I  cannot  get  rid  of : — 

My  negatives  (twelve  by  ten)  are,  when  rightly  exposed,  generally 
satisfactory  in  every  respect,  except  that  the  sky  portion  is  full  of  minute, 
clear  pin-holes,  too  small  to  stop  out,  but  spoiling  the  soft,  even  effect 
which  the  skies  should  have.  I  generally  use  tannin  as  preservative, 
but  it  is  just  the  same  with  oxymel,  showing  that  it  is  not  in  the  pre¬ 
servative  solution. 

The  nitrate  bath  is  full  strength  (forty  grains),  and  is  saturated  with 
the  same  salts  as  the  collodion  is  iodised  with,  as  I  procured  the  aqueous 
iodide  and  bromide  solution  for  the  bath  from  the  chemist  who  prepares 
the  collodion.  I  have  filtered  it  very  carefully  more  than  once.  The 
last  sample  of  collodion  I  obtained  direct  from  the  maker  iodised,  in  order 
to  ensure  a  perfect  settling  of  all  precipitate  of  undissolved  iodide  or  bro¬ 
mide  in  it,  and  I  believe  it  is  as  perfect  as  possible ;  but  still  I  have  the 
same  results  as  regards  the  pin-holes.  The  pin-holes  do  not  appear  in 
the  part  of  the  negative  occupied  with  any  portion  of  detail  of  the  pic¬ 
ture,  but  only  in  the  sky. 

I  notice  in  developing  (the  developer  is  three  grains  pyrogallic  acid, 
ten  drops  glacial  acetic  to  one  ounce  of  water;  filtered  soft  water)  that 
whilst  the  detail  is  in  its  first  thin  state — i.e.,  when  it  is  all  got  up 
previous  to  fixing  with  weak  cyanide — the  sky  appears  clean,  and,  as 
far  as  I  can  judge  in  its  weak  state,  free  from  spots,  though  they  may 
he  present  but  not  so  visible  as  afterwards,  when  intensified.  I  find 


considerable  difficulty  in  getting  up  this  intensity  in  the  negative  with¬ 
out  forcing  it  with  strong  doses  of  silver,  and  it  is  then  that  the  pin¬ 
holes  appear  in  such  multitude.  How  shall  I  proceed  to  avoid  them?  I 
have  many  negatives  which,  but  for  that  defect,  would  be  fine  ones.  It 
is  just  the  same  with  all  sorts  of  preservatives.  The  nitrate  bath  is 
slightly  acid  with  acetic  acid,  and  is  made  from  the  best  nitrate  of  silver: 
it  has  been  in  use  since  last  May,  but  has  lately  been  made  up  to  full 
strength  by  addition  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  again  saturated  with  iodide, 
&c.  Your  advice,  in  the  column  for  correspondents,  in  the  15th  of  March 
issue,  will  greatly  oblige — Yours,  &c.,  *  C.  G.  B. 

P.S. — I  intensify  with^wre  silver  solution,  not  with  the  bath. 

[No  doubt  the  defect  of  which  you  complain  has  its  origin  chiefly  in 
the  intensifying  operation.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  filtered  soft 
water  in  which  your  developer  is  dissolved  is  not  altogether  free  from 
chlorides,  and  if  this  be  the  case  it  may  be  the  source  of  your  trouble. 
The  developer  is  also  needlessly  strong,  one  grain  of  pyrogallic  acid 
being  enough  to  the  ounce  of  water  in  most  cases,  with  at  least  as  much 
or  more  acetic  acid.  This  again  may  be  a  probable  source  of  your  trouble. 
You  do  not  state  whether  the  developer  with  silver  solution  becomes 
much  discoloured  while  intensifying,  but  we  apprehend  that  it  does  so, 
and  if  this  be  the  case  it  fully  accounts  for  the  annoyance.  Remedy : 
Use  distilled  water  to  make  your  developing  solution,  reduce  the  quantity 
of  pyrogallic  acid  to  one  grain  per  ounce,  and  if  discolouration  still  ap¬ 
pears  when  intensifying,  within  a  couple  of  minutes’  time,  add  more 
acetic  acid.  You  will  find  it  easier  to  intensify  if  you  pour  over  your 
weak  image  some  distilled  water  containing  a  few  drops  of  tincture  of 
iodine,  washing,  and  then  proceeding  as  before. — Ed.] 


“AS  CLEAR  AS  MUD.” 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — -About  two  years  ago  I  wrote  a  little  sketch,  called  “  The  Unfor- 
tunate  Photographer,”  which  appeared  in  the  Photographic  Neivs,  and 
was  signed  J.  M. 

At  a  meeting  in  Glasgow,  reported  in  your  last  number,  I  find  Mr. 
Mactear  repeats  a  large  portion  of  that  paper  to  his  audience,  word  for 
word,  without  in  the  remotest  way  acknowledging  the  source  from  whence 
he  got  it. 

Any  one  reading  over  the  introduction  of  the  story  cannot  fail  to 
perceive  that  he  intended  his  hearers  to  believe  it  was  his  own. 

Fie  Mr.  Mactear! — I  am,  yours,  & c.,  JAMES  MUDD. 

10,  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester,  IQth  March,  1863. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AS  IT  IS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — It  was  but  recently  I  discovered  that  photographic  journalism 
had  assumed  such  proportions  as  I  find  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy,  and  I  have  perused  with  much  interest  and  pleasure  the  few 
recent  numbers  I  have  been  able  to  obtain.  There  seems,  somehow,  to 
be  great  difficulty  in  getting  not  only  back  numbers  here,  but  even  the 
current  ones.  You  must  understand  that  I  have  been  a  devotee  to  the 
art  for  many  years,  dating  as  far  back  as  1851,  but  from  business  engage¬ 
ments  have  had  to  throw  it  aside  for  the  last  five  or  six  years.  Since 
then  many  changes  have  been  made  in  formulae,'  new  processes  adopted, 
and  apparently  all  with  advantage.  Theories  formerly  received  are  now 
exploded  and  new  ones  put  forward,  perhaps  in  a  short  time,  in  their 
turn,  to  be  upset.  A  new  set  of  names  appears  among  the  pioneers  of 
the  art,  and  the  Parent  Association  seems  to  have  become  divided  into 
several  district  associations. 

Your  Journal  still,  for  practical  utility  I  think,  holds  the  same  place  as 
the  old  Liverpool  Journal,  to  which  I  was  a  subscriber;  and  I  avail  my¬ 
self  of  3rour  correspondence  column  for  a  little  information  on  one  or  two 
points  which  I  will  state  as  shortly  as  possible. 

1.  Having  a  little  leisure  I  intend  to  resume,  and  would  wish  you  to 
say  what  is  the  best  mode  of  taking  negatives  now  ?  whether  to  use  pyro¬ 
gallic  acid  alone,  or  develope  with  iron  and  intensify?  If  the  latter,  state 
what  intensifier  in  practice  is  the  best.  I  could  easily  experiment,  and 
eventually,  perhaps,  make  the  discovery ;  but  there  is  no  use  wasting 
materials  going  over  ground  by  this  time  well  trodden. 

2.  Is  the  intensifying  generally  done  before  fixing,  or  after  ? 

3.  Refer  me  to  a  mode  of  intensifying  a  weak  negative  after  being 
dried  but  not  varnished. 

4.  The  new  toning  bath,  chloride  of  gold  and  acetate  of  soda,  admits 
of  being  used  over  and  over  again  till  exhausted,  as  I  understand.  Is  this 
right  ?  and  can  the  fixing  bath  be  used  over  and  over  again,  or  must  fresh 
solution  be  taken  for  every  day’s  printing? 

5.  My  lens  is  by  Yoigtlander  &  Son — was  bought  about  1853  or  1854 — 
and  is  a  combination  of  achromatic  glasses  of  3^  and  3rV  inches  diameter 
respectively,  the  combined  focus  being  7 J  inches,  and  takes  pictures  on 
half-plates.  I  have  had  Waterhouse’s  diaphragms  added  to  it  by  advice 
of  a  friend,  but  I  have  not  yet  had  time  for  trying  their  superiority  over 
the  old  method.  Now,  what  I  wish  to  know  is  if  these  lenses  produce 
coincidence  of  foci,  or  if  the  visual  and  actinic  foci  are  different?  You 
may  think  this  a  strange  question  to  ask  when  1  coukl  try  it,  but,  so  far 
as  my  recollection  serves  me,  I  had  always  to  give  a  little  allowance,  and 
used  very  small  diaphragms,  and  so  did  not  notice  this  particularly;  but, 
chancing  lately  to  read  a  French  journal,  I  noticed  it  incidentally  men- 
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tioned  in  a  paper  that  Yoigtlander’s  old  lenses  had  not  coincident  foci, 
though  those  now  manufactured  by  them  are  so.  Will  you  say  if  this 
was  a  characteristic  of  these  lenses,  and  if  there  is  any  way  of  correcting 
it  by  the  addition  or  exchange  of  a  lens?  or  what  would  you  advise  me 
to  do?  I  used  to  think,  when  using  the  full  aperture,  my  camera  in  fault 
when  I  had  bad  definition  ;  but  perhaps  it  has  been  from  a  different  cause. 

6,  and  last.  Please  refer  me  to  some  recent  work,  English  or  French, 
where  I  will  find  the  construction  of  photographic  lenses  fully  described  ; 
and  also  to  the  most  recent  work  on  the  manipulation  of  the  art,  and  the 
chemistry  of  it.  I  have  Hardwich’s  first  edition,  but  it  must  be  antiquated 
now,  I  should  think. 

Apologising  for  trespassing  so  much  on  your  time — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Glasgow,  1th  March,  1863.  SCOTUS. 

P.S. — It  is  highly  amusing  to  me  to  see  how  Mr. - has  changed 

his  views.  He  seems  to  be  as  unstable  in  his  opinions  as  he  is  rash  in 
his  assertions.  There  are  quacks  in  this  as  in  every  other  branch  of 
science.  S. 

[It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  one  who  has  awakened  from  a  charmed 
sleep  of  a  few  years  as  regards  photography  should  find  its  progress  so 
great,  as  indeed  it  is.  We  must  correct  one  misapprehension,  however, 
under  which  you  labour :  the  original  Photographic  Society  has  not  be¬ 
come  divided  into  several  district  ones.  The  North  London  and  South 
London  Societies  are  supplemental,  though  entirely  distinct ;  and  while 
many  members  of  the  two  suburban  societies  belong  also  to  THE  Pho¬ 
tographic  Society  (what  you  term  the  Parent  Association),  some  are 
members  even  of  all  three,  and  their  meetings  are  so  arranged  as  not  to 
clash  with  one  another.  It  is  not  division  but  multiplication  that  has 
been  in  action. 

1.  We  can  scarcely  venture  to  pronounce  any  one  method  best,  under 
all  circumstances  ;  but  in  taking  small-sized  negative  portraits,  we  think 
an  iron  developer  undoubtedly  best.  Intensification  frequently  is  not  re¬ 
quisite,  but  when  it  is  so,  pyrogallic  acid  and  silver  solution  used  after 
fixation  and  washing,  but  while  the  film  is  still  moist,  we  consider  pre¬ 
ferable  to  any  other  plan.  For  large  portraits,  or  landscapes  in  summer¬ 
time,  pyrogallic  acid  as  a  developing  agent  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  best.  For 
instantaneous  work,  see  a  paper  by  Mr.  Hockin  in  the  current  number ; 
also  a  paper  by  Lieut.-Col.  Stuart  Wortley,  page  70  of  the  current 
volume. 

2.  Generally  after  fixation. 

3.  See  Lieut.-Col.  Stuart  Wortley ’s  paper,  page  70. 

4.  You  are  in  error:  the  toning  bath  is  best  mixed  fresh  for  each 
batch  of  proofs  toned,  and  the  hyposulphite  solution  should  be  used  afresh 
at  least  every  day. 

5th.  No  doubt  the  visual  and  actinic  foci  differ  in  a  Yoigtlander’s  lens 
constructed  at  the  time  you  mention;  and  an  allowance  must  be  made 
accordingly  in  focussing.  The  lenses  constructed  by  the  present  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  firm,  however,  have  their  foci  coincident.  Apply  to  Mr. 
Callaghan,  of  23a,  New  Bond-street,  London,  the  agents  of  Messrs.  Yoigt- 
lander,  and  possibly  he  may  get  them  to  alter  your  lens  ;  but,  if  you  work 
always  at  one  distance  from  the  sitter,  you  can  easily  adjust  your 
focussing  screen  to  such  a  point  as  will  register  with  the  visual  focus, 
while  the  sensitive  plate  is  made  to  occupy  that  of  the  chemical  focus. 

6.  Hardwich’s  sixth  edition  is  almost  a  new  work,  as  compared  with 
the  first.  By  all  means  procure  it ;  and,  if  you  add  Dr.  van  Monckhoven’s 
Traite  Generate,  just  published,  you  will  have  all  you  need  in  that  way 
at  present. — Ed.] 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

W.  D.— In  our  next. 

M.  Noton.—  Received  too  late  for  insertion  in  the  present  number.  Shall 
appear  in  our  next. 

C.  Lawson.— We  shall  be  happy  to  pass  an  opinion  upon  the  specimens,  if 
you  forward  them  as  you  propose. 

F.  B.—  We  will  take  your  proposition  into  consideration;  but  we  do  not  at 
present  see  the  way  to  gratify  your  desire. 

Volo. — The  exact  quantity  is  not  of  any  importance,  so  long  as  you  have 
enough  to  dissolve  out  all  the  chloride  rapidly. 

Novice. — It  would  be  quite  out  of  the  question  for  us  to  undertake  to  test 
apparatus  for  our  correspondents,  cither  with  or  without  remuneration. 

Gabriel. — 1.  You  cannot  do  better  than  procure  the  lens  indicated  from 
the  maker  you  name. — 2.  We  do  not  see  the  slightest  advantage  in  the  ar¬ 
rangement  suggested. 

A.  J. — We  are  obliged  for  your  offer;  but,  however  interesting  such  a  dis¬ 
course  might  be  to  the  non-photographic  reader,  the  facts  are  too  familiar  to  our 
fraternity  to  require  repetition. 

J.  Jones. — Your  question  is  one  involving  so  many  considerations  that  we 
can  scarcely  advise  you  without  further  information  than  you  have  already 
afforded.  You  must  state  more  of  the  details  of  your  dilemma. 

F.  Brace  (London). — The  gentleman  elected  to  the  office  is  in  everyway 
qualified  to  fill  it,  being  of  high  standing  as  a  man  of  science,  a  good  photo¬ 
grapher,  and  possessing  much  tact.  Not  to  know  him  is  to  argue  yoiu’self 
unknown. 

II.  V.  R. — Wo  recommend  you  to  write  to  Mr.  II.  P.  Robinson,  16,  Upper 
Parade,  Leamington,  who,  if  unable  to  supply  you  with  a  copy  of  the  photo¬ 
graph  you  desire,  will  certainly  be  able  to  inform  you  where  you  can  procure 
it.  It  is  a  charming  production. 

Charles. — You  will  find  your  inquiries  answered  in  a  paper  which  we  shall 
publish  in  another  column  if  we  can  find  room  for  it ;  but,  if  not,  it  will  cer¬ 
tainly  appear  in  our  next  issue.  It  would  require  more  space  than  we  can 
afford  to  recapitulate  the  particulars  hero. 
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Quidnunc. — We  have  sought  in  vain  to  find  the  article  to  which  you  r<  f.  r. 
We  have  ascertained  clearly  that  it  is  not  in  last  year’s  volume  at  all’,  nor  i  it 
in  the  previous  one  at  the  page  you  quote,  and  we  have  not  time  to  seek  further. 
If  you  want  information  connected  therewith,  you  must  correct  your  reference. 

S.  McW.  —  Ordinary  daylight,  admitted  to*  the  proof  while  toning  is,  no 
doubt,  the  cause  of  the  yellowness  of  which  you  complain.  It  is  uni  a  t  un  ite 
that  white  light  is  necessary  in  order  to  judge  of  llio  progress  of  the  work  ;  but 
for  this  purpose  only  a  momentary  glance  is  needed,  and  it  is  better  to  avoid 
direct  light  from  the  sky. 

Operator  to  the  Company. — We  cannot  view  such  a  transaction  in  any 
other  light  than  that  cf  a  fraud  upon  the  original  photographer :  your  argu¬ 
ments  have  no  bearing  upon  the  real  question  at  issue.  Wo  admit  the  legal 
difficulty  of  applying  a  legal  remedy ;  but  the  moral  wrong  is  none  the  less 
existent,  and  it  is  precisely  because  there  is  a  difficulty  in  procuring  ndn  m  m 
law  that  we  endeavour  to  expose  the  immorality  of  the  proceeding. 

A.  W. — The  sample  of  paper  that  you  enclose  has  evidently  a  thick  film  of 
albumen,  and,  when  that  is  the  case,  we  are  convinced  that  it*  is  useless  to  try 
and  obtain  good  prints  if  the  paper  be  sensitised  upon  a  weak  silver  bath.  The 
peculiar  red  colour  of  the  untoned  print  shows  it  to  be  more  rich  in  albumen 
than  is  advisable  'with  the  proportion  of  chloride  used.  Try  this  paper  upon  a 
100-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and,  before  toning,  remove  the  free 
nitrate  of  silver  by  first  floating  on  distilled  water,  and  then  washing  in  several 
changes  of  water.  We  apprehend  this  vail  remedy  the  mealiness  of  which  you 
complain. 

R.  T.  D. — We  arc  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  book  that  contains  the 
information  you  seek.  Should  the  number  to  which  you  allude  be  out  of  print — 
as  indeed  we  fear  it  is — you  will  find  the  same  paper  in  the  Journal  of  tne  Pho¬ 
tographic  Society  for  November  21st,  1857,  to  be  obtained  from  Taylor  &  Francis, 
Red  Lion  Court,  Fleet  Street,  and  we  have  little  doubt  that  you  can  procure  a 
copy.  It  is  impossible  to  give  instructions  such  as  you  desire  “in  a  few 
words,”  as  the  paper  is  not  occupied  with  photographic  but  with  manipulatory 
microscopic  details.  Moreover,  there  is  a  wood-cut  which  explains  at  a  glance 
what  half  a  page  of  printed  matter  would  otherwise  scarcely  convey. 

Z.  Z. — Your  principal  fault  is  improper  illumination  of  your  subject.  You 
have  far  too  much  front  light.  Let  the  light  fall  more  obliquely  upon  your 
sitter,  so  as  to  shade  one  side  of  the  face  and  figure ;  and  it  may  also  fall  more 
strongly  upon  the  background  when  taking  a  lady  in  a  deep  mourning  dress, 
so  as  to  show  greater  contrast  of  tone  between  it  and  the  dress.  The  piece  of 
furniture  at  the  side  of  the  figure  is  so  disposed  as  to  dwarf  your  sitter,  and 
would  be  better  replaced  by  something  smaller.  The  pose  of  your  sitter  and 
the  definition  are  both  good,  though  the  former  would  have  been  improved  by 
the  head  being  turned  a  little,  so  as  to  have  been  looking  towards  the  owner’s 
left  side,  thus  more  perfectly  balancing  the  composition. 

An  Amateur  (Glasgow). — All  the  back  numbers  mentioned  in  your  note  are 
out  of  print.  It  is  not  likely  that  they  will  be  reprinted,  as  the  entire  volume 
is  in  the  same  position,  and  the  cost  of  reprinting  the  whole  year’s  numbers 
would  be  so  great  as  to  preclude  the  idea  being  nowT  entertained  by  the  Publisher. 
Messrs.  Home  and  Thornthwaite  alone  can  give  you  the  information  as  to  when 
the  English  edition  of  Dr.  Monckhoven’s  work  wall  be  ready.  The  new  edition 
of  Major  Russell’s  little  work  on  the  Tannin  Process  will  shortly  be  published; 
but  the  Publisher  cannot  at  present  give  the  precise  date,  as  Major  Russell  is 
still  carrying  on  a  series  of  experiments  which,  when  complete,  we  believe  wall 
exhaust  the  subject,  and  leave  the  forthcoming  edition  as  perfect  as  is  possible 
in  the  present  state  of  chemical  science. 

Transparency. — On  opening  your  letter  we  found  a  quantity  of  some  whitish 
powder,  -which  fell  about  the  floor,  and  it  was  not  until  wre  had  read  the  letter 
that  we  recognised  it  as  broken  glass ;  but  so  completely  was  it  pounded  up 
that,  except  upon  three  small  fragments,  we  could  not  trace  any  resemblance  to 
a  photograph.  We  are  therefore  unable  to  reply  to  your  question  in  anything 
like  a  definite  manner.  Was  the  original  a  negative  or  positive  ?  and  was  it  on 
collodion  or  albumen  ?  It  is  quite  useless  to  send  photographs  on  glass  by  post 
at  any  time,  unless  thoroughly  protected  by  a  wooden  case,  and  even  then 
there  is  no  certainty  of  then-  transmission  uninjured.  From  the  three  scraps 
that  retain  some  vestige  of  their  original  condition,  we  fancy  that  the  glass 
looks  like  that  used  by  French  operators  for  printing  transmitted  positives  upon ; 
and,  if  so,  the  proofs  were  most  likely  taken  upon  albumen,  developed  with 
gallic  acid,  and  toned  with  chloride  of  gold. 
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How  Advance  in  our  Art  is  Attained. — Our  last  issue 
contained  a  paper  by  Mr.  Glover  descriptive  of  certain  experi¬ 
ments,  tbe  results  of  wliicli  tend  to  throw  considerable  light  on 
the  nature  of  the  invisible  image  impressed  upon  the  collodion 
film  by  the  action  of  light ;  and,  from  the  experiments  detailed, 
certain  deductions  were  drawn  by  the  author  which  it  may  not 
be  unprofitable  to  review.  The  first  named  is  the  apparent 
inactivity  of  ammonia  upon  the  iodide  or  bromide  of  silver,  or 
a  mixture  of  the  two,  in  presence  of  an  excess  of  the  alkaline 
salts  and  absence  of  light,  and  also  its  decomposing  power  under 
similar  circumstances,  with  the  silver  salt  in  excess— a  very 
important  feature  to  be  borne  in  mind  during  further  researches, 
especially  pointing  to  the  desirability  of  removing  all  traces  of 
free  nitrate  of  silver  from  dry  plates  intended  to  be  kept  for 
some  time  in  a  sensitive  condition. 

The  second  deduction  is  no  less  important,  for,  while  day¬ 
light  was  known  to  act  upon  bromide  of  silver,  even  when  no 
nitrate  of  the  same  base  is  in  excess,  it  was  generally,  though 
not  universally,  held  that  upon  pure  iodide  of  silver  under  like 
conditions  no  action  occurs  ;  but  here  Mr.  Glover  has  shown 
that  the  chemical  action,  though  imperceptible  to  the  eye,  is 
none  the  less  real,  and  capable  of  chemical  demonstration. 
This,  therefore,  is  a  decided  step  in  advance  of  our  knowdedge 
connected  with  a  hitherto  obscure  phenomenon. 

We  pass  by,  for  the  present,  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  and 
come  to  the  sixth  deduction,  viz.,  that  iodide  of  silver,  in  con¬ 
tact  with  ammonia  after  exposure  to  weak  light,  shows  the 
presence  of  less  metallic  silver  than  does  the  bromide  of  silver 
when  similarly  treated. 

The  probable  formation  of  a  sub-iodide  of  silver  remarked  on 
in  the  seventh  category,  and  the  distinction  drawm  between  the 
iodine-absorptive  and  intensifying  qualities  needed  in  a  deve¬ 
loper,  have  also  some  bearing  upon  the  question  of  solving  the 
problem  of  “instantaneous”  dry  plates,  as  we  may  yet  have 
occasion  to  point  out. 

W e  now  turn  to  another  series  of  experiments  recounted  in  our 
last  volume,  pages  446  and  463,  by  Mr.  Alfred  Keene,  of  Leam¬ 
ington,  by  which  he  attempted  to  show  that,  in  Major  Russell’s 
excellent  dry  process,  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  nitrate 
of  silver  left  in  the  film  prior  to  the  application  of  the  tannin 
solution  tended  materially  to  enhance  the  sensitiveness,  but 
that,  in  order  to  overcome  certain  manipulative  difficulties, 
the  excess  of  tannin  solution  needed  to  be  removed  by  sub¬ 
sequent  washing,  as  in  the  Fothergill  process.  The  beneficial 
retention  of  a  portion  of  free  nitrate  of  silver  appeared  to  be  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  experience  of  Major  Russell. 

In  the  number  now  before  our  readers  will  be  found  a  com¬ 
munication  from  the  last-named  gentleman  descriptive  of  his 
examination  of  Mr.  Keene’s  experiments,  and,  with  his  usual 
acuteness,  he  appears  to  have  dived  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
mystery,  and  while  assenting  to  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Keene’s 
results,  attributes  their  success,  and  we  think  with  very  good 
reason,  to  a  cause  unsuspected  by  the  latter. 


It  will  be  remembered  that  many  years  back  Dr.  Hill  Norris 
advocated  the  entire  removal  of  the  free  nitrate  of  silver  from 
dry  plates  as  being  necessary  to  a  high  degree  of  sensibility. 
Major  Russell  subsequently  did  the  same,  with  the  view  of 
preserving  the  plates  free  from  stains.  Long  ago  the  presence 
of  a  weak  acid  was  employed  to  prevent  fogging,  but  it  was 
generally  known  to  reduce  the  sensitiveness  of  the  surface  on 
which  it  was  found.  Lately  Mr.  Glover  has  shown  that  the 
total  absence  of  acid— nay,  even  the  presence  of  an  alkali — 
exerts  no  detrimental  action  on  the  iodide  or  bromide  of  silver  in 
darkness,  so  long  as  all  free  nitrate  of  silver  is  eliminated,  and 
also  that  even  the  iodide  of  silver  is  chemically  affected  by  light 
in  the  absence  of  the  latter  substance;  so  that  the  various  impedi¬ 
ments  to  the  production  of  highly  sensitive  dry  plates  have  been 
for  the  most  part  gradually  removed  by  the  united  assistance  of 
many  earnest  workers,  till  at  last  Major  Russell,  availing  himself 
of  the  services  of  all  who  have  wrought  in  this  direction,  comes 
forward  with  certain  formulae,  based  upon  the  united  observations, 
by  which  the  sensitiveness  of  dry  plates  is  enhanced  in  a 
manifold  degree,  and  reasonable  expectations  are  held  out  for 
still  further  advances  in  this  direction.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  features  of  the  communication  with  which  we 
are  favoured  by  Major  Russell  in  the  present  number  is  that 
somewhat  unexpected  one  with  reference  to  the  bromide  of 
silver,  and  which  seems  to  be  corroborated  by  Mr.  Glover’s 
previous  experiments.  The  result  is  one  that  cannot  fail  to  be 
satisfactory  to  all  the  parties  concerned,  as  well  as  to  photo¬ 
graphers  generally  ;  and  we  are  much  mistaken  if  a  new  impetus 
be  not  given  to  the  practice  of  dry-plate  photography,  aud  the 
final  abandonment  of  wet  collodion  for  general  landscape  work 


Photolithographic  Manipulation. — Having  received  from 
Mr.  W.  H.  Davies,  of  Edinburgh,  a  specimen  of  the  photo¬ 
lithograph  printed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Photogra¬ 
phic  Society,  and  also  another  one  intended  for  illustrating  a 
book,  with  which  we  were  much  pleased,  we  have  obtained 
from  that  gentleman  some  particulars  of  his  method  of  oper¬ 
ating  ;  and,  as  we  are  of  opinion  that  they  may  be  of  service 
to  our  readers,  we  give  them  (with  his  permission)  as  follows  : — 

Edinburgh ,  23 rd  March,  1863. 

“  *  *  *  I  have  devised  a  method  of  transferring  by  which  the 

most  delicate  lines  are  prevented  from  being  injured,  and  also  by  which 
the  great  difficulty  of  transferring  photolithographs  is  entirely  obviated. 
I  may  as  well  state  how  the  idea  arose.  When  I  began  experimenting  in 
this  direction  I  judged  that  the  nearer  I  approximated  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  method  of  working  the  better  it  would  he  for  me,  and  the  less 
learning  would  the  lithographer  need ;  therefore,  after  trying  with  fair 
success  the  direct  production  on  the  stone,  I  tried  for  transfers.  With 
these  there  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  rottenness  from  the  washing  and 
uncertainty  of  a  proper  transfer,  from  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  litho¬ 
graphic  pressmen  to  understand  that  it  would  be  better  with  only  one 
passage  through  the  press,  ordinary  transfers  needing  perhaps  three  or 
four  to  ensure  successful  operations.  On  examining  the  ordinary  transfer 
paper,  I  found  the  surface  to  he  made  with  an  adhesive  composition  of 
gelatine,  gamboge,  &c.  After  a  time  I  thought  if  I  could  get  the  soluble 
gelatine  to  remain  on  the  proof,  and  the  ink  to  attach  itself  only  to  the 
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lines,  that  I  should  he  near  to  what  I  wanted  to  attain ;  so  by  experiment¬ 
ing  I  found  that,  by  floating  the  bach  of  the  proof  on  cold  water  for  some 
minutes,  and  then  passing  the  inking  roller  over  the  proof,  the  inso- 
lated  portions  only  took  the  ink — a  process  you  will  see  that  is  simply  and 
truly  lithographic, — the  damp  gelatine  repelling  the  ink,  the  dry  insolated 
portions  taking  it  readily.”  *  *  *  * 

Sulphocyanide  of  Ammonia.— -We  regret  to  find  that  the 
new  fixing  salt,  the  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium,  not  long  since 
proposed  by  M.  Meynier,  is  not  likely  to  prove  so  advantageous 
as  was  anticipated.  Some  hopes  were  entertained  that  by  its 
aid  all  traces  of  the  silver  compound  which  is  formed  with 
albumen — and  which  so  persistently  remains  in  the  finished 
print  upon  albumenised  paper,  even  after  long  exposure  to  the 
action  of  hyposulphite  of  soda- — might  be  removed  ;  but,  so  fai¬ 
ls  this  from  being  the  case,  it  is  not  well  fitted  for  use  with 
albumenised  paper  at  all,  the  lights  becoming,  on  drying,  of  a 
decidedly  yellow  colour.  This  we  learn  from  a  report,  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  Marseilles  (which  we  give 
in  another  column),  by  M.  Teisseire,  to  whom  an  examination 
of  the  subject  had  been  entrusted  by  the  Society. 

Help  for  Lancashire.— -Through  the  generosity  of  Messrs' 
E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony,  the  well-known  photographers,  and  our 
esteemed  agents,  New  York,  the  Fund  for  the  relief  of  the  Dis¬ 
tressed  Lancashire  Operatives  has  recently  been  augmented  by 
the  novel  but  handsome  donation  of  upwards  of  500  carte-de- 
visite  portraits  of  distinguished  Americans,  belonging  to  both  the 
Federal  and  Confederate  sections  of  the  community.  The  series 
includes  the  two  Presidents,  the  great  officers  of  state,  leading 
military  men  of  both  armies,  naval  commanders,  literary 
worthies,  reverend  celebrities,  &c.,  &c.  The  photography,  taken 
as  a  whole,  is  of  a  high  standard,  and  the  printing  unusually 
excellent,  displaying  a  marked  degree  of  uniformity,  altogether 
reflecting  the  highest  credit  on  the  enterprising  donors  and 
publishers.  The  agency  for  sale  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  W. 
Smith,  43,  Lord-street,  Liverpool. 


ON  HIGHLY-SENSITISED  DRY  PLATES. 

By  Major  Russell. 

The  results  of  some  experiments  recently  made  in  the  preparation 
of  dry  plates  have  enabled  me  to  obtain  a  considerable  increase  of 
sensitiveness.  In  making  some  trials  in  the  direction  recom¬ 
mended  by  Mr.  Keene  I  did  not  use  gum  arabic,  as  several  years 
ago  I  tested  that  substance,  washed  and  unwashed,  with  and 
without  nitrate  of  silver,  and  found  that  it  produced  some  diffi¬ 
culties  in  working.  The  effect  of  tannin  dried  on  a  film  containing 
nitrate  of  silver  had  been  tried  long  ago,  but  no  advantage  in 
sensitiveness  was  gained,  and  the  negatives  were  stained  and 
dirty.  I  had  not,  however,  tried  washing  off  the  tannin  before 
drying,  with  or  without  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  effects  which 
might  be  produced  in  this  way  seemed  well  worth  investigating. 

The  first  thing  tried  was  pouring  a  two-grain  solution  of  tannin 
on  a  film  containing  a  large  amount  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the 
immediate  result  of  the  contact  of  the  liquid  with  the  film  was 
the  appearance  of  deep  brown  stains  and  general  discolouration. 
By  washing  out  the  greater  part  of  thenitrate  of  silver,  however,  and 
flooding  the  plates  repeatedly  with  a  solution  of  tannin  containing 
one  grain  to  the  ounce  of  water,  pouring  away  the  liquid  quickly 
as  soon  as  it  had  passed  over  the  film,  I  succeeded  in  keeping 
them  nearly,  sometimes  quite,  free  from  stains ;  the  plates  were 
then  washed  well  under  a  tap,  rinsed  with  distilled  water,  and  set 
up  to  dry.  On  trying  these  against  plates  prepared  in  the  usual 
manner — i.e.,  the  nitrate  of  silver  being  entirely  removed,  and  a 
two-grain  solution  of  tannin  dried  on  the  film — the  washed  plates 
showed  a  decided  superiority  in  sensitiveness. 

The  next  point  to  be  ascertained  was  whether  the  improvement 
was  due  to  the  nitrate  of  silver  or  to  the  washing,  or  to  both;  and 
for  this  purpose  four  plates  were  prepared  in  the  following 
manner : — Nos.  1  and  2  were  washed  well  in  distilled  water,  then 
steeped  in  salt  and  water,  and  washed  and  soaked  for  a  long  time 
to  remove  the  chloride.  Both  were  then  coated  with  a  two-grain 
solution  of  tannin.  No.  1  was  then  ■set  up  to  drain  and  dry,  and  No. 2 
was  washed  under  a  tap,  rinsed  with  distilled  water  and  set  up 
to  dry  also.  Nos.  3  and  4  were  washed  in  a  limited  quantity  of 
distilled  water,  so  as  to  remove  no  more  of  the  nitrate  of  silver 


than  was  necessary  to  keep  the  film  tolerably  clean  in  develop¬ 
ment  ;  they  were  then  both  coated  with  a  one-grain  solution 
of  tannin.  No.  3  was  washed  thoroughly  under  a  tap,  rinsed 
with  distilled  water,  and  set  up  to  dry.  No.  4  was  set  up  to  dry 
without  washing  off  the  tannin.  All  the  four  plates  had  the 
same  exposure  in  the  camera  in  rapid  succession  in  an  uniform 
light,  and  were  treated  with  the  same  acid  silver  developer.  The 
result  was  that  No.  1  came  out  under-exposed,  but  otherwise  well ; 
No.  2  showed  a  decided  increase  of  sensitiveness ;  No.  3  was 
almost  exactly  similar  to  No.  2  in  sensitiveness  and  intensity— in 
fact  the  two  were  as  much  alike  as  it  would  be  easy  to  make  them 
if  prepared  by  the  same  method,  but  No.  3  was  slightly  stained 
at  both  ends  of  the  plate  where  sheltered  from  light  in  the  camera, 
enough  to  show  the  tendency  of  the  treatment  to  which  it  had 
been  subjected.  No.  4  was  the  worst  of  the  whole,  its  sensitiveness 
being  about  the  same,  or  scarcely  as  great,  as  No.  1,  but  its  intensity 
greater.  The  parts  affected  by  light  came  out  with  great  readiness 
in  development;  but  the  image  was  all  black  and  white,  without 
any  gradation  of  tone,  and  the  film  was  dirty  and  stained. 

It  would  appear  from  these  results  that  washing  off  the  tannin 
after  application  decidedly  increases  sensitiveness  ;  that  bringing 
nitrate  of  silver-  and  tannin  in  contact  on  the  plates  produces  no 
combination  which,  after  washing1,  remains  and  is  of  any  service  ; 
in  fact,  that  the  only  effect  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  worth  consider¬ 
ing  is  a  tendency  to  produce  stains,  and  that  leaving  both  tannin 
and  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  film  increases  facility  of  development 
and  intensity,  but  is  unfavourable  to  the  production  of  a  good  and 
clean  negative.  The  addition  of  the  same  amount  of  nitrate  of 
silver  at  the  beginning  of  the  development  might  have  the  same 
effect  as  regards  intensity. 

_  Plates  from  which  the  nitrate  of  silver  had  been  removed  have 
since  been  tried  repeatedly,  washed  and  unwashed,  with  acid  silver, 
and  also  with  ammonia  developers;  and  the  result  has  uniformly  been 
that  those  washed  ivere  more  sensitive ,  even  when  a  very  horny  collo¬ 
dion  was  tried  immediately  after  being  iodised. 

The  next  thing  to  he  determined,  was  whether  the  collodion  would 
develope  equally  well  without  the  application  of  the  tannin,  as  the 
sample  used  had  not  been  tried  simply  washed.  On  being  tried 
it  was  found  that  the  same  exposure  and  development  which  would 
produce  a  good  negative  on  a  plate  which  had  been  covered  with 
a  two-grain  solution  of  tannin,  and  then  washed,  would  scarcely 
bring  out  anything  at  all  which  could  he  seen  by  transmitted  light 
on  a  plain  washed  plate ,  treated  the  same  way  in  other  respects. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  chemical  effect  of  the  tannin  does 
not  seem  to  be  even  diminished  by  copious  washing.  A  plate 
coated  with  a  fifteen-grain  solution  of  tannin  shows,  after  develop¬ 
ment,  the  same  difference  from  one  prepared  with  a  two-grain 
solution,  when  both  are  washed,  as  if  the  tannin  were  allowed  to 
dry  on  the  film  in  both  cases ;  and  with  vjashed  plates ,  the  superior 
vigour  and  intensity  given  by  a  strong  tannin  solution,  if  required, 
can  be  obtained  without  any  loss  of  sensitiveness :  this  is  not  the  case 
when  the  tannin  is  dried  on  the  film.  Washing  off  the  tannin 
renders  the  film  more  liable  to  crack  at  the  thick  edges  in  drying, 
hut  this  annoyance  is  easily  prevented;  on  the  whole,  this  way 
of  working  need  not  involve  any  extra  trouble  or  difficulty.  If  the 
water  used  to  moisten  for  development  were  not  mixed  with  a 
large  proportion  of  alcohol,  however,  the  porous  condition  of  the 
film  would  probably  not  be  sufficiently  restored. 

I  had  long  been  aware  that  the  larger  the  proportion  of  bromide 
to  iodide  in  the  collodion  the  greater  the  sensitiveness,  up  to  equal 
parts  of  each  ;  but,  owing  to  some  difficulties  in  working  with  a 
large  quantity  of  bromide,  the  greatest  combination  of  sensitive¬ 
ness  and  good  quality  of  picture  was  usually  obtained  with  about 
three  parts  of  bromide  to  five  of  iodide,  and,  therefore,  I  did  not  try 
the  bromide  in  quantity  exceeding  that  of  the  iodide  until  recent!}', 
when  a  considerable  increase  of  sensitiveness  was  the  result.  Still 
more  recently  bromide  alone  was  tried,  and  was  found  not  only  to 
be  about  twice  as  sensitive  as  the  mixture  which  I  usually  employ, 
but  to  produce  a  kind  of  negative  much  better  adapted  to  the 
rendering  of  landscape  views.  The  bromide  requires  different 
management  from  the  iodide,  and  the  best  way  of  using  it  has  not 
yet  been  quite  made  out  in  some  details;  but  enough  has  been  ascer¬ 
tained  to  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  use  of  bromide  will  be 
easier  and  more  certain  throughout  than  that  of  iodide.  By  the 
use  of  bromised  collodion  and  washing  off  the  tannin  solution  we 
gain  two  important  steps  towards  obtaining  dry  plates  fit  for 
instantaneous  pictures.  The  sensitiveness  thus  produced  does  not 
seem  to  he  less  than  three  times  that  of  bromo-iodised  plates  un¬ 
washed — perhaps  more.  Thebromide  does  not  develope  norintensify 
so  readily  as  iodide  with  silver  and  pyrogallic  acid  solutions;  but 
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there  is  little  difference  between  the  two  when  ammonia  and  pyro¬ 
gallic  acid  are  used.  The  latter  developer  is  very  useful  when  from 
any  cause  the  image  comes  out  with  difficulty  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Commercial  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  a  better  developing  agent 
than  liquid  ammonia.  One  and  a-quarter  to  one  and  a-half  grains 
should  be  used  in  from  two  drachms  to  one  ounce  of  mixed 
developer  with  one  grain  of  pyrogallic  acid.  Within  these  iimits 
the  strength  makes  little  or  no  difference  in  the  amount  of  detail 
brought  out ;  but  the  stronger  the  developer  the  quicker  its  action 
— the  weaker,  the  brighter  the  negative.  The  best  way  of  working 
is  to  pour  the  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  equal  parts  of 
alcohol  and  water  over  the  dry  plate,  then  to  pour  off,  mix  with 
the  pyrogallic  acid,  and  pour  on  again. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  HISTORY  OP  ALBUMIN  AND 
CERTAIN  OP  ITS  COMPOUNDS  WITH  METALLIC 
OXIDES. 

By  Emerson  J.  Keynolds. 

There  are  few  who  are  not  well  aware  of  the  fact,  that  the  more 
important  azotised  proximate  constituents  of  the  vertebrata  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.,  the  albuminoid  and  colloid 
groups — the  former  typified  by  white  of  egg,  the  latter  by  animal 
gelatine. 

The  group  of  albuminoid  bodies  constitutes  a  very  remarkable 
and  interesting  natural  family,  about  the  true  nature  and  the 
molecular  constitution  of  each  member  of  which  much  has  been 
surmised,  and  but  little  actually  known.  Of  this  class  albumin  is 
the  only  member  at  present  used  in  photography,  since  fibrine 
and  casein  are  not  practically  procurable  in  as  concentrated  and 
convenient  a  solution  as  albumin  is  in  the  white  of  egg ;  but  I 
see  no  good  reason  why  the  discovery  of  Ddnis,  that  fibrine  can 
be  converted  into  albumin,  should  not  be  turned  to  account/*  and  I 
throw  out  the  suggestion  in  the  hope  that  it  may  receive  the 
attention  which  it  deserves  at  the  hands  of  those  most  capable 
I  of  undertaking  the  investigation. 

Fibrine,  as  is  well  known,  can  be  easily  separated  from  the 
blood  of  animals,  by  whipping  it  with  a  bundle  of  twigs  previous 
to  its  coagulation :  the  fibrine  attaches  itself  to  the  twigs,  and,  when 
washed,  is  sufficiently  pure  for  ordinary  purposes.  The  method 
by  which  Denis  converts  this  into  albumin  is  as  follows  : — Fibrine 
is  covered  with  about  ten  times  its  volume  of  water,  to  which 
the  uxrVxstli  part  of  hydrochloric  acid  has  been  added  :  if  the  mix¬ 
ture  be  kept  in  a  warm  place  it  is  converted  into  a  strong  jelly, 
which,  after  a  little  time,  becomes  entirely  liquid.  This  solution 
reacts  in  a  manner  strikingly  similar  to  white  of  egg.  The  results 
of  Scherer’s  researches  seem  to  point  out  a  similar  relation  between 
casein  and  albumin.  These  facts,  when  taken  in  connection  with 
apparent  identity  of  composition,  incline  me  to  the  view  that 
albumin,  fibrine,  and  casein  are  but  allotropic  forms  of  the  same 
body,  as  the  diamond  and  plumbago  are  of  carbon,  the  two  varieties 
of  phosphorus,  or  the  three  modifications  of  sulphur. 

Several  years  have  now  elapsed  since  albumin  was  first  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  coating  the  paper  used  in  positive  printing,  and 
yet  within  that  time  but  little  has  been  done  to  advance  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  albumin  itself,  or,  what  is  of  still  greater  importance,  of 
the  compounds  which  it  forms  with  metallic  oxides.  This  retard¬ 
ation  is  due  to  many  causes,  amongst  the  most  prominent  of  Avhich 
is  the  extreme  tendency  which  albumin  has  to  pass  from  the  soluble 
condition  into  the  coagulated  modification.  This,  which  is  appa¬ 
rently  but  a  physical  change,  is  most  embarrassing  in  pursuing 
inquiries  on  the  nature  of  albumin,  as  the  reagents  which  we  use 
in  the  preparation  of  the  metallic  compounds  have  equally  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  cause  the  coagulation  of  the  albumin  itself — at  least  facts 
seem  to  justify  us  in  assuming  such  to  be  the  case.  It  therefore 
1  behoves  us  to  cease  wasting  ink  and  paper  in  making  mere  asser- 
i  tions,  or,  still  worse,  in  crowing  over  the  errors  of  others.  Let  us 
i  rather  set  to  work  and  do  our  utmost  to  solve  the  difficult  problem 
;  presented  for  consideration. 

I  have  recently  commenced  the  investigation  of  the  relations  of 
albumin  and  metallic  oxides,  and  the  results  of  both  my  quantita- 
i  tive  and  qualitative  experiments  I  shall  from  time  to  time  lay 
before  the  readers  of  this  Journal.  Previous  to  giving  the  details  of 
the  first  part  of  my  experiments  I  will  describe  the  best  methods  of 
preparing  pure  albumin  in  a  soluble  form,  and  afterwards  offer  a  few 
remarks  on  the  formulas  deducible  from  the  analyses  of  that  body. 

Preparation  of  Albumin  in  a  Pure  State. — Albumin,  as  it  exists  in 
white  of  eggs,  is  contaminated  with  soluble  salts  and  traces  of 
fatty  matter,  which  are  separated  with  difficulty  from  it,  more 

*  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  source  of  albumen  has  been  largely  turned  to 
account,  by  one  firm  at  least,  in  the  preparation  of  albumenised  paper. — Eh, 


particularly  when  it  is  necessary  to  retain  it  in  the  soluble  form. 
In  order  to  obtain  it  in  a  state  as  nearly  approaching  purity  as 
possible,  I  have  used  the  two  following  processes  : — 

1.  Wurtz  prepares  pure  and  soluble  albumin  by  diluting  white 
of  egg  with  twice  its  volume  of  water,  then  agitating  strongly, 
and  filtering  through  linen.  To  the  clear  liquid  a  quantity  of  solu¬ 
tion  of  sub-acetate  of  lead ,  insufficient  to  precipitate  the  whole  of 
the  albumin,  is  added.  The  white  compound  thus  produced  with 
oxide  of  lead  is  now  washed  thoroughly  on  a  filter,  and  then  sus¬ 
pended  in  water,  and  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas  passed  through 
the  mixture.  This  decomposes  the  compound,  producing  carbo¬ 
nate  of  lead,  and  setting  free  the  albumin,  which  dissolves.  The 
solution  is  then  filtered  through  paper  which  has  been  previously 
washed  with  a  very  dilute  acid,  and  afterwards  with  water  to  free 
it  from  soluble  salts.  Since  the  filtrate  still  contains  a  small 
quantity  of  lead,  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed, 
which  throws  down  sulphide  of  lead :  this  may  be  separated  by 
filtration  through  washed  paper.  If  the  amount  of  lead  present 
is  only  sufficient  to  communicate  a  deep  brown  tint  to  the  liquid, 
it  should  be  heated  to  about  140°  Fahr.,  when  the  first  flocculi  will 
carry  down  the  sulphide,  which  may  then  be  removed  by  filtra¬ 
tion  :  the  filtrate  is  a  pure  solution  of  albumin.  In  carrying  out 
this  process  I  find  that  it  is  necessary,  after  decomposing  the  lead 
compound,  to  avoid  agitation  of  the  liquid,  since  it  has  a  tendency 
to  cause  the  flocculi  to  separate  ;  moreover,  I  prefer  drying  the 
lead  precipitate  over  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  digesting  with 
washed  ether,  which  removes  a  minute  trace  of  fatty  matter.  It 
may  then  be  treated  as  already  described. 

2.  This  process  I  have  based  on  the  fact  that  insoluble  but  not 
coagulated  albumin  is  readily  dissolved  by  a  strong  solution  of 
nitre.  White  of  egg  is  well  agitated  with  three  times  its  volume 
of  water,  and  then  filtered  through  linen.  The  filtrate  is  now 
accurately  neutralised  with  very  dilute  acetic  acid  and  then  largely 
diluted  with  water,  which  causes  the  precipitation  of  flocculi  of 
albumin,  which  are  thoroughly  washed  and  then  digested  in  a  strong 
solution  of  pure  nitrate  of  potash.  The  solution  is  now  dialysed 
for  several  days,  or  until  a  drop  of  the  liquid  on  the  dialyser 
when  evaporated  and  ignited  leaves  no  fixed  residue.*  The  nitre 
diffuses  into  the  external  water,  leaving  the  albumin  behind. 

As  thus  prepared,  solution  of  pure  albumin  has  a  feeble  acid 
reaction-— is  coagulable  by  heat,  and  precipitated  by  acids  and 
metallic  salts ;  in  fact,  its  reactions  are  in  most  respects  similar  to 
those  of  ordinary  white  of  egg,  which  are  too  well  known  to  need 
repetition  here. 

The  Composition  of  Albumin.  —  The  centesimal  composition  of 
pure  albumen  has  been  carefully  studied  by  many  chemists ;  and 
the  results  of  their  independent  analyses  so  closely  coincide  as  to 
leave  little  doubt  as  to  their  accuracy.  However,  in  strictly 
organic  chemistry  it  is  one  thing  to  analyse  a  body,  but  quite  a 
different  matter  to  determine  its  rational  formula  or  combining 
proportion.  With  the  view  to  placing  my  readers  in  possession 
of  what  has  been  already  attempted  in  this  direction,  I  give  the 
following  table  of  analyses — (1)  of  pure  albumin  from  white  of 
egg,  according  to  the  most  trustworthy  experiments ;  (2)  of  pure 
fibrine ;  and  (3)  the  percentage  composition  of  albumin  calculated 
from  Lieberkuhn’s  formula,  which  I  will  notice  presently  : — 


1. 

2. 

3. 

Carbon  . . 

.  52-9  .... 

.  53-59 

.  70  .... 

.  6-9  .... 

.  6-94 

Nitrogen . 

.  15-5  .... 

.  15-4  .... 

.  15-63 

Oxygen  . 

.  22  0  .... 

.  23-3  .... 

.  21-83 

Phosphorus  .... 

.  0-4  .... 

.  0-3  .... 

Sulphur  . 

.  1-6  .... 

.  1-2  .... 

1000 

1000 

99.97 

Most  chemists  doubt  the  presence  of  phosphorus  in  pure  albumin. 

Remarkable  discrepancies  may  be  noticed  between  the  empirical 
formulae  adopted  for  albumin  by  various  writers ;  but  Lieberkuhn 
was  the  first  to  propose  a  rational  formula,  deduced  from  his 
analyses  of  the  compounds  formed  with  metallic  oxides. 

I  now  give  a  comparison  of  the  symbols  and  atomic  weights  of 
albumin — (1)  quoted  by  Mr.  Martin,  and  which  is  but  half  that 
originally  proposed  by  Mulder;  (2)  quoted  by  Mr.  Price  from 
Lowig’s  well-known  work;  and  (3)  that  proposed  by  Lieberkuhn : — 

1-  C400  Hfi20NJ  00  0120  PS2.  Equivalent-5,444. 

2.  C7„0  H  N8p  024PPS8.  „  8,204. 

3.  2HO,  C144  H110  Nls  Sa  04S.  „  1,612. 


*  I  must  refer  the  reader  for  information  respecting  the  method  of  conducting  the 
dialysis  of  a  liquid  to  the  interesting  chapters  on  “Dialysis,”  by  Mr.  Martin,  which 
appeared  in  the  last  volume  of  this  Journal. 
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According  to  the  last  view,  we  must  look  upon  albumin  as  a 
feeble  bibasio  acid.  The  formula  of  Lieberkuhn  has  the  advantage 
of  simplicity,  and  agrees  with  the  percentage  results  equally  as 
well  as  the  more  complicated  and  less  expressive  numbers  of  other 
chemists.  For  this  reason  I  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  use 
it  in  the  explanation  of  certain  phenomena. 

(To  be  continued.) 

OH  INSTANTANEOUS  PHOTOGRAPHY.* 

By  George  Dawson,  M.A., 

Lecturer  on  Photography  at  King's  College,  London. 

I  do  not  wish  the  remarks  I  am  about  to  make  to  be  considered  as 
comprising  an  elaborate  paper,  but  rather,  as  in  truth  they  are,  a 
few  notes  hurriedly  thrown  together  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting 
discussion  and  opinions  from  the  members  present  on  certain 
phases  of  a  subject  which  of  late  has  largely  occupied  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  photographic  public,  viz.,  Instantaneous  Photo¬ 
graphy.  My  own  practice  in  this  direction  has  been  more  of  an 
experimental  kind  than  otherwise,  and  may,  therefore,  be  con¬ 
sidered  of  little  value  ;  but  I  have  watched  with  deep  inteiest  the 
attempts  of  other’s,  most  of  whom,  I  am  glad  to  say,  evince  a 
laudable  desire  to  benefit  their  brother  photographers  by  freely 
publishing  the  results  of  their  own  successful  experience.  This 
shows  the  right  sort  of  spirit,  for  by  no  other  means  but  by  the 
accumulated  experience  of  many  can  we  hope  to  reach  perfection 
in  a  branch  of  our  art  which,  although  still  in  its  infancy,  has 
already  borne  rich  fruits. 

There  Is  nothing  strikes  me  more  forcibly,  when  comparing  the 
productions  of  our  best  instantaneous  photographers,  than  the 
individuality  of  character  which  stamps  each  artist  s  works.  It 
does  not  arise,  I  apprehend,  entirely  from  the  peculiar  idiosyncracy 
of  the  Individual  himself  (as  is  the  case  in  painting),  but.  rather 
from  the  nature  of  the  chemicals,  and  also  from  the  kind  of  lenses 
employed  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  It  is  to  the  discussion  of 
the  latter  point  that  I  wish  to  confine  my  remarks,  this  evening, 
and  by  wav  of  illustration  have  brought  a  series  of  instantaneous 
and  other  views,  taken  with  several  pairs  of  single  combinations, 
and  also  a  few  taken  with  a  pair  of  compound  lenses. 

I  have  purposely  made  my  selection  from  the  works  of  one  pho¬ 
tographer,  in  order  to  show  more  clearly  how  much  the. kind  of  lens 
employed  affects  the  character  of  the  work.  Ihe  specimens  befoie 
you  were  all  photographed  by  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Aberdeen  ;.  and  each 
slide  is  marked  on  the  back  with  the  kind  of  lens  by  which  it  was 
produced,  its  focal  length,  and  the  maker’s  name,  when  known.  .1 
am  sorry  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  more  than  two  good  speci¬ 
mens  of  Wilson’s  taken  by  compound  lenses  5  but,  perhaps,  these 
two  are  sufficient  to  show  the  inferiority  of  landscapes  so  produced 
to  those  taken  with  the  ordinary  single  combination.  You  will 
observe  how  the  Wilsonian  character,  so  conspicuous  in  the  latter 
whoever  may  be  the  maker  of  the  lens- — degenerates  into  com¬ 
monplace  when  represented  by  the  compound  lens,  and  stamps 
them  as  differently  as  if  they  had  been  the  work  of  another  indi¬ 
vidual.  These  two  elides  look  well  enough  when  viewed  from 
some  distance  ;  but  when  we  come  to  examine  them  more  minutely 
we  find,  if  the  foreground  be  well  defined,  the  distance  is  lost,  in 
indistinctness,  or  vice  versa.  The  same  remark,  must  apply,  with 
equal  force  to  all  views  comprehending  near,  middle,  and  distant 
objects  which  have  been  taken  with  compound  lenses  of  large 
aperture.  It  is  true  we  may,  by  a  little  management,  contrive 
to  arrange  a  series  of  objects  so  that  they  may  be  refracted 
through  the  full  aperture  of  a  well-constructed  compound  lens 
with  tolerable  uniformity  of  definition ;  but  nature  seldom  makes 
this  arrangement  for  us  ready  to  hand.  I  have,  indeed,  heard 
it  contended  by  artists  of  high  standing  that  a  photograph  out.  of 
focus  was  far  more  suggestive  and  therefore  more  consistent  with 
true  art  than  one  well  defined.  A  celebrated  painter  in  the  earlier 
days  of  photography  publicly  stated  that  he  purposely  placed  his 
sitters  out  of  focus  in  order  to  secure  the  most  artistic  effect.  I 
do  not  think  Dame  Nature  meant  things  to  be  seen  in  this  way, 
otherwise  she  would  have  given  us  less  perfect  ejes  with  which 
to  behold  and  admire  her  beauties..  Being  myself  an  artist  in  the 
natural  sense,  I  prefer  to  see  objects  represented  as  they  are  ; 
not  as  a  so-called  cultivated  taste  would. falsely  represent  them 
to  be.  If  you  do  not  all  agree  with  me  in  this  general  opinion 
you  will,  I  am  sure,  without  exception,  admit  that,  for  general 
affect,  not  one  of  the  sharply-defined  little  gems  on  the  table  taken 
with  the  single  lens  is  in  any  respect  inferior  to  the  others  taken 
with  the  compound  lens,  and  for  minute  representation  of  detail 
the  former  are  in  every  way  superior. 

*  Rind  at  n  meeting  of  the  North  London  Photographic  Association,.  March  18th,  S63. 


In  the  present  state,  then,  of  our  optical  knowledge  and  optical 
appliances,  I  think  we  are  moving  in  a  wrong  direction  when  wo 
continue  to  use  lenses  of  a  large  angular  aperture  for  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  objects  at  different  distances.  No  lens  hitherto 
constructed,  or  probably  that  ever  can  be  constructed,  will,  under 
such  circumstances,  fulfil  the  necessary  conditions.  For,  apart 
from  curvature  of  field,  or  in  place  of  it  an  equally  great  fault, 
astigmation,  there  must  also  be  in  lenses  of  large  aperture  an 
absence  of  wliat  is  generally  called  “depth  of  focus.”  I  use  this 
expression  not  in  its  strict  sense,  but  comparatively.  In  all  lenses, 
whether  single  or  compound,  there  is  and  can  only  be  one  point  of 
true  focus ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  a  large  angular  pencil  of  rays 
refracted  by  any  condensing  medium,  must  converge  towards  and 
cross  the  focal  point  at  a  correspondingly  large  angle,  thereby 
causing  indistinctness  of  outline  in  objects  nearer  to  or  farther 
away  from  the  lens  than  that  point.  A  small  angular  pencil,  on 
the  other  hand,  proceeding  with  its  extreme  rays  nearly  parallel — 
although  still  having  only  one  point  of  true  focus — converges  at  a 
small  angle,  and  is,  as  it  were,  sharpened  and  drawn  out,  constitu¬ 
ting  the  so-called  “  depth  of  focus.”  We  have  no  other  means  of 
obtaining  the  reduction  of  the  pencil  of  rays  forming  the  picture 
than  the  mechanical  appliance  of  a  stop,  which,  while  partially 
correcting  this  and  other  inherent  defects  of  lenses,  possesses  also 
the  disadvantage  of  shutting  off  a  large  proportion  of  the  light 
available  for  the  formation  of  the  pictures. 

These  are  conditions  inseparable  from  our  present  construction 
of  lenses  ;  and  until  scientific  opticians  can  overcome  them,  photo¬ 
graphers  should  use  their  best  endeavours  towards  exalting  the 
sensibility  of  their  chemicals  to  enable  them  to  work  with  the 
minimum  amount  of  aperture.  It  was,  I  think,  Sir  David  Brewster 
who  remarked,  years  ago,  that  photography  would  never  reach  per¬ 
fection  till  we  could  dispense  with  opticians  altogether,  and  be  able 
to  take  instantaneous  pictures  by  aid  of  a  pinhole  iu  a  window- 
shutter. 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Aberdeen,  is,  I  believe,  of  all  photographers  the 
one  who  has  approached  most  nearly  towards  the  realisation  of  this 
proposition.  He  has  reproduced  with  true  effect  the  moving  cloud 
and  rippling  water  by  the  use  of  lenses  of  small  aperture.  Others 
have  obtained  moonlight  effects — not  moonlight  views— by  the  same 
method ;  hut  his  are  always  sunny ,  and  suggestive  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  they  were  taken.  They  are  evidently 
not  quite  so  instantaneous  as  some  produced  by  compound  lenses 
of  large  aperture  and  short  focus  by  other  operators;  but  they 
have  much  better  definition,  and  show  clearly  that,  if  we  aspire 
to  perfection  in  this  department  of  photography,  we  must  follow 
in  his  footsteps,  discard  the  use  of  the  compound  lens,  and  seek 
success  by  improving  the  sensibility  of  our  chemicals. 

I  fear  you  will  be  disposed  to  consider  me  the  self-constituted 
champion  of  the  single  lens.  If  so,  you  are  mistaken.  The  single 
combination,  as  ordinarily  constructed,  is  not  adapted  for  every  class 
of  subject.  For  instance,  I  have  placed  before  you  several  archi¬ 
tectural  representations,  taken  with  the  same  lenses  as  the 
instantaneous  views.  They  are  nearly  perfect  as  far  as  regards 
definition ;  but  you  will  observe  (except  in  cases  where  long 
focussed  lenses  have  been  used)  the  usual  barrel  shape  given  to 
what  should  be  straight  marginal  lines.  This  defect,  like  many 
others,  is  inseparable  from  their  construction;  and,  although  by  a 
judicious  use  of  the  stops  it  may  to  some  extent  be  overcome,  it 
renders  them  unfit  for  the  use  to  which  they  have  been  here 
applied.  Theoretically,  the  mode  of  achromatising  adopted  by 
Mr.  Grubb — but,  I  believe,  long  before  attempted  by  others — viz., 
a  crown  glass  meniscus,  cemented  to  a  concavo-convex  of  flint, 
would  produce  a  lens  with  less  spherical  aberration  and  distortion  ; 
but  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  satisfy  myself  that  the  fact  has 
been  practically  proved.  I  apprehend  the  best  form  we  now 
possess  for  architectural  work  is  the  ordinary  compound,  or  a 
modification  of  Sutton’s  triplet,  well  stopped  down.  The  former 
must  have  a  stop  so  placed  between  the  components  that  the 
pincushion  distortion  of  the  front  glass  (caused  by  the  stop 
behind  it)  and  the  barrel  distortion  of  the  back  lens  may 
completely  neutralise  each  other.  I  am  supposing  here  that,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  highest  obtainable  perfection  of  delineation 
without  distortion  a  little  time  more  or  less  of  exposure  is  of  no 
great  consequence.  Supposing  we  uncover  simultaneously,  and 
at  the  same  distance  from  the  object,  three  equivalent  focussed 
lenses,  fitted  with  equivalent  stops — the  first  being  a  single  com¬ 
bination,  the  second  an  ordinary  compound,  and  the  third  a  tri¬ 
plet — we  shall  find  if  the  first  takes  three  minutes  to  complete  the 
desired  chemical  effect  on  the  sensitised  plate,  the  second  will  take 
four,  and  the  third  five  minutes,  I  am  aware  this  is  a  more 
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marked  difference  than  Mr.  Grubb  calculates  to  exist  between  the 
triple  and  the  single  combination.  My  experiments,  however, 
assure  me  that  my  estimate  is  pretty  near  the  truth.  The 
diminished  intensity  of  illumination  is  caused  by  the  loss  from 
reflection  and  absorption  by  several  glasses.  The  absorbed  light 
is  photographically  lost:  not  so  the  reflected.  Part  of  it  is  thrown 
on  the  sensitive  plate,  as  may  be  conspicuously  observed  when 
working  in  a  strong  light  with  a  large  aperture ;  and,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  it  is  to  that  we  ought  to  attribute  the  flat,  vigourless 
appearance  often  presented  by  photographs  so  taken. 

I  have  made  these  few  remarks,  as  I  have  already  observed,  more 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  discussion  than  with  the  view  of  pro¬ 
pounding  facts.  They  are  merely  dry  expressions  of  opinion,  founded 
on  pretty  long  experience,  and  may  be  modified  or  laid  aside  on 
more  mature  consideration.  I  cannot,  however,  conclude  without 
pointedly  calling  attention  to  a  fact  worth  noting,  proved  by  these 
beautiful  slides  of  Wilson’s — a  fact  which  ought  to  be  very  encou¬ 
raging  to  amateurs  of  limited  means—viz.,  that  many  of  the  finest 
gems  now  before  you  were  taken  with  two  pairs  of  French  lenses, 
bearing  no  maker’s  name,— the  one  set  costing  14s.,  and  the  other 
36s.  per  pair.  The  remainder,  as  you  may  observe,  were  taken  with 
Ross’s  ordinary  4^-inch  single  lens,  a  pair  of  Dallmeyer’s  five-inch 
of  a  like  kind,  a  single  pair  of  Goddard’s,  and  a  pair  of  Jamin’s 
double  quarter-plate  lenses.  A  cheap  article  is,  therefore,  you  see, 
not  necessarily  bad,  however  much  it  may  be  pooh-poohed  by  the 
grandees  who  monopolise  the  dear  market. 


POPULAR  NOTES  ON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  LENSES.* 

By  J.  T.  Taylor. 

No.  I.— ON  PORTRAIT  LENSES. 

A  perfect  lens  is  a  “mare’s  nest,”  after  which  all  photographers  are 
seeking — a  phantom  all  are  pursuing.  Mathematical  optics,  alike 
with  mechanical  experiments,  concur  in  sounding  no  uncertain 
note  on  this  subject,  each  proclaiming  the  impossibility  of  attaining 
faultlessness  in  this  direction.  Hence  to  balance  opposing  errors, 
so  as  to  reduce  the  final  aben-ation  to  a  minimum  (seeing  it  cannot 
be  altogether  destroyed),  is  the  province  of  the  skilful  optician. 

What  remarks  I  have  to  make  at  present  I  intend  to  divide  in 
the  following  order  : — 1st.  On  portrait  lenses.  2nd.  On  landscape 
lenses.  3rd.  On  architectural  lenses.  4th.  On  panoramic  lenses. 

1st.  Portrait  Lenses. — The  qualifications  of  a  good  portrait 
lens  are  that  it  shall  have  a  large  angular  aperture  ;  be  composed 
of  glass  of  uniform  density,  and  of  such  a  colour  as  to  obstruct  as 
few  of  the  actinic  rays  as  possible  ;  have  its  chromatic  and  spherical 
aberrations  reduced  to  a  minimum,  combined  with  the  maximum  of 
flatness  of  field.  >  The  angular  aperture  should  be  large,  whatever 
its  actual  aperture  may  be,  and  the  greater  this  angular  aperture 
is — other  things  being  equal — the  quicker  will  the  lens  act ;  for  the 
time  of  exposure  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  diameter  of 
the  aperture  employed.  Here  are  two  lenses  :  one  is  two  inches 
in  diameter,  while  the  other  is  four  inches.  Both  are  identical  in 
focal  length,  and  if  neither  have  a  diaphragm  the  latter  will  work 
more  rapidly  than  the  former,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  four.  If 
the  one  requires  an  exposure  of  ten  seconds,  the  other  will  require 
forty  seconds  to  produce  an  equally  good  picture.  If  both  have 
diaphragms  of  equal  size,  the  one  will  have  no  advantage  in  rapidity 
over  the  other ;  and  if  the  smaller  lens  have  the  larger  diaphragms 
it  will  act  the  quicker  of  the  two.  Again :  here  are  two  lenses  of 
.equal  size,  but  the  focus  of  the  one  is  four  inches,  while  that  of 
'  the  other  is  eight  inches.  Now  the  time  of  exposure  under  such 
circumstances,  varying  directly  as  the  square  of  the  focal  length, 
and  inversely  as  the  square  of  aperture,  it  follows  that  the  latter 
lens  will  be  four  times  slower  in  its  action  than  the  former,  and  to 
'make  them  both  act  with  equal  rapidity  the  one  with  the  four-inch 
focus  must  have  a  diaphragm  one-half  the  diameter  of  those  fixed 
in  the  centres  of  the  two  tubes.  As  in  the  microscope,  so  with 
compound  photographic  lenses,  the  shorter  the  focus— if  made 
properly  proportioned  to  the  diameter — the  greater  the  angular 
aperture  possible  to  be  attained  :  hence  for  rapidity  of  action  in 
such  subjects  as  street  views,  portraits  of  children,  &c.,  small 
lenses  will  generally  be  employed.  I  here  exhibit  two  lenses  of 
very  large  angular  aperture  :  one — the  large  one— was  made 
by  Voigtlander,  and  has  its  front  lens  three  inches  in  diameter. 
It  is  of  very  short  focus,  covering  only  a  plate  two  and  a-half  by 
three  inches  perfectly.  The  other  is  one  and  three-quarter  inches 
in  diameter,  and  covers  a  plate  two  by  two  and  a-half  inches. 
With  the  latter  I  can  take  portraits  inside  an  ordinary  room  with 
a  comparatively  short  exposure. 

*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Scotland,  March  10,  1863. 


A  large  anguiar  aperture,  then,  is  a  necessary  qualification  for 
rapidity  of  action,  but  so  is  glass  of  a  good  quality.  Here  are 
two  achromatic  lenses  of  about  three  inches  diameter.  One  of 
these,  although  otherwise  an  excellent  lens,  is  most  remark¬ 
able  for  its  slowness,  being  about  six  times  slower  than  its  fellow; 
and  when  I  lay  them  both  side  by  side  upon  a  white  sheet  of 
paper,  you  will  at  once  see  that  while  one  is  almost  colourless  the 
other  is  characterised  by  a  deep  greenish  yellow  colour.  In 
selecting  a  lens  always  avoid  one  of  this  colour. 

Another  qualification  for  a  portrait  lens  is  that  its  chromatic 
and  spherical  aberration  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  As  to  the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  spherical  aberration  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  ; 
but  there  are  several  gentlemen— to  whose  opinions  I  would  yield 
the  highest  deference— who  contend  for  the  separation  of  the 
visual  and  actinic  foci.  It  was  formerly  thought,  and  very  inge¬ 
niously  reasoned  out,  that  the  luminous  rays  of  the  spectrum  not 
only  did  no  good  by  their  presence  along  with  the  violet  and 
other  photogenic  rays,  but  that  they  acted  prejudicially  by  tending 
to  restore  the  decomposition  effected  by  the  chemical  rays  to  its 
normal  condition.  Probably  for  this  reason  Voigtlander  and 
many  other  makers  in  former  times,  and  a  very  few  even  at  the 
present  day,  used  very  considerably  to  over-correct  their  lenses  for 
colour.  It  was  also  alleged  that  more  perfect  freedom  from 
spherical  aberration  was  thus  secured.  At  the  present  time  all 
lenses  of  any  pretensions  are  made  with  such  an  amount  of  cor¬ 
rection  as  to  cause  the  yellow  and  lavender  rays  to  converge  as 
closely  as  possible  to  the  same  point,  thus  securing  the  identity  of 
the  chemical  with  the  visual  foci.  This  it  will  generally  be  granted 
is,  apart  from  its  other  merits,  by  far  the  more  convenient.  While 
on  this  topic,  and  before  proceeding  further,  allow  me  to  mention 
the  methods  by  which  the  identity  of  these  foci  in  a  lens  can  be 
ascertained.  To  even  the  mere  amateur  the  importance  of  such 
knowledge  must  be  great,  as  in  the  selection  of  a  lens  it  enables 
him  to  depend  more  on  himself  and  less  on  others. 

If  parallel  rays  of  white  light  (as  it  is  called)  are  passed  through 
a  lens,  the*y  will  be  refracted  in  the  following  order  : — First  blue, 
then  yellow,  and  lastly  red.  As  you  all  know,  the  rays  of  greatest 
refrangibility — the  violet,  indigo,  and  blue— are  those  possessed  of 
the  greatest  chemical  or  actinic  power  ;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
the  yellow  is,  to  a  great  extent,  devoid  of  this  principle,  but 
possesses  luminousness  to  the  greatest  possible  extent.  Now,  it 
is  of  importance  that  a  photographic  lens  should  be  so  corrected 
as  to  have  the  yellow  or  luminous  ray  and  the  blue  or  actinic 
ray  thrown  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  same  point— the  red  ray 
being  of  little  or  no  consequence  in  photography.  If  a  lens  be 
properly  corrected  for  colour,  as  in  the  case  of  a  telescopic  object- 
glass,  no  colour  will  be  seen  when  a  bright  object,  such  as  a 
star,  is  examined  by  means  of  an  eye-piece  ;  but  in  lenses  for 
photography  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  slightly  under¬ 
corrected,— or,  in  other  words,  that  the  yellow  and  blue  rays  be 
combined  to  the  exclusion  of  the  red.  To  apply  this  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  in  hand  :  If  the  flame  of  the  gas  be  refracted  by  means  of 
this  lens  (which  is  one  of  Grubb’s  4-inch  portrait  combinations), 
and  examined  with  this  Ramsden  eyepiece,  at  the  point  where  I 
see  the  image  sharpest  there  is  but  little  colour  ;  but  by  drawing 
the  object-glass  a  little  nearer  me  I  see  the  flamo  surrounded 
with  a  red  fringe,  while,  on  removing  it  to  a  greater  distance 
than  distinct  definition,  the  light  is  fringed  with  green,  proving 
that  the  blue  and  yellow  rays  are  combined,  or  that  the  chemical 
and  visual  foci  will  be  coincident.  The  knowledge  of  this  will 
enable  any  of  you  to  pronounce  as  to  this  property  in  a  lens  after 
a  very  slight  examination  indeed. 

Another  method,  but  which  is  attended  with  rather  more  trouble 
— although  in  the  hands  of  some  it  may  be  thought  easier— is 
as  follows  : — Take  a  half  dozen  of  books,  with  bright  letters  on 
their  backs,  and  set  them  on  end  (their  backs  facing  the  camera) 
at  slightly  varying  distances  from  each  other, — No.  1  being  nearest 
and  No.  6  being  farthest  from  the  lens.  Focus  so  as  to  have  No. 

3  quite  sharp  on  the  ground-glass.  A  picture  of  the  whole  arrange¬ 
ment  is  now  taken,  and  should  No.  3  be  sharpest  then  the  lens  may 
be  considered  as  having  its  visual  and  chemical  foci  coincident; 
but  if  No.  4,  or  upwards,  be  sharpest,  the  lens  has  been  over-cor¬ 
rected.  A  sheet  of  newspaper  placed  obliquely  before  the  camera 
will  answer  a  similar  purpose. 

To  test  a  lens  for  spherical  aberration  no  method  is  more  simple 
than  one  proposed  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Shadbolt : — “  Cut  a  disc 
of  thick  brown  paper  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  front  lens  of  the 
combination,  and  from  the  centre  of  this  cut  out  a  smaller  disc  seven- 
tenths  of  the  entire  diameter:  you  will  thus  have  a  disc  and  a  ring 
the  areas  of  which  differ  but  a  trifle  from  one  another.  Now,  first 
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insert  the  ring  of  brown  paper,  which  will  act  as  a  diaphragm,  and 
having  carefully  focussed  on  a  printed  bill,  take  an  impression,  which 
should  be  clear  and  sharp;  then  remove  the  ring  of  paper,  and 
with  a  little  gum,  paste,  or  other  adhesive  material,  attach  the 
disc  of  paper  to  the  centre  of  the  lens  (but  be  careful  not  to  alter 
the  focus),  and  take  another  picture  of  your  printed  bill.  If  the 
spherical  aberration  be  at  all  well  corrected  the  second  picture 
should  be  nearly  as  sharp  as  the  first;  but  if  the  correction  be 
insufficient,  the  latter  picture  will  be  more  or  less  indistinct.” 

I  latness  of  field  in  a  portrait  combination  is  of  great  importance. 
It  is  the  back  lens  of  the  combination  which  chiefly  effects  this.  If 
the  inner  curves  of  the  lens  are  of  similar  radii  the  property  of  flat¬ 
tening  the  field  will  not  be  possessed  to  such  an  extent  as  if  the 
inner  curve  of  the  flint  were  of  a  lesser  radius  than  that  of  the 
crown.  I.  here  submit  for  examination  two  back  lenses  of  equal 
foci:  one  is  by  a  celebrated  London  maker  and  the  other  by  a  no 
less  celebrated  continental  optician.  When  you  look  through  the 
former  you  will  perceive  that,  not  following  the  law  of  an  ordinary 
bi-convex  lens,  which  has  the  greater  magnifying  power  at  the 
edge  than  at  the  centre,  this  has  more  focal  length  at  the  edge 
than  at  the  centre.  The  aberration  in  this  lens  is  most  fearful, 
but  it  is  of  an  opposite  character  to  that  of  the  front  lens  which 
acts  in  combination  with  it ;  and  both  combined  give  a  picture 
as  free  from  distortion  and  as  flat  in  the  field  as  it  is  well  nigh  pos¬ 
sible  to  procure.  The  other  one,  not  possessing  the  peculiarity 
alluded  to  in  the  same  degree,  does  not  allow  of  the  same  flatness 
of  field.  Hie  edges  of  pictures  taken  with  these  lenses  are  usually 
somewhat  more  indistinct  than  the  centre,  especially  if  an  angle 
of  view  of  any  size  is  sought  to  be  included.  This  arises  from  a 
property  called  “astigmation,”  which  causes  a  point  in  the  object 
to  be  rendered  by  a  line  in  the  image.  It  arises  from  the  obliquity 
of  the  cylindrical  pencil  of  rays  causing  the  aperture  of  the  lens  to 
cut  it  in  an  elliptical  form.  Now,  as  the  refrac¬ 
tive  power  of  the  margin  of  the  lens  is  equal  all 
round,  it  follows  that  the  refractions  at  c  and  d  are 
as  great  as  at  a  and  b,  consequently  the  inclina¬ 
tion  of  the  marginal  rays  towards  one  another  is 
as  great  in  one  case  as  in  the  other  ;  or,  to  put 
it  in  another  form,  the  angle  at  the  focus,  form  ed 
by  the  extreme  rays  of  the  pencil,  is  the  sa<>e 
horizontally  as  perpendicularly.  But  as  the  l  a  se 
line  a  &  is  longer  than  c  d,  it  follows  that  the  focus  of  the  rays  a  b 
is  further  from  the  lens  than  c  d~ so  that,  for  oblique  rays,  there 
are  two  pseudo-foci.  Now,  at  the  short  focus  a  point  will  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  vertical  line,  at  the  long  focus  by  a  horizontal  line,  and 
intermediately  by  a  combination  of  both  ;  hence,  a  window  at  the 
short  fccus  would  be  as  under — and  the  long  focus  as  under* — 


It  is  possible  to  arrange  the  curves  of  the  lens  so  that,  even 
with  full  aperture,  there  shall  be  what  photographers  would  call 
great  depth  of  focus— the  meaning  of  which  is  that  no  part  will 
be  in  sharp  exact  focus,  but  that  objects  situated  at  varving 
planes  shall  all.be  pretty  near  it.  A  lens  of  this  character  is 
extiemely  unsatisfactory,  and  should  be  avoided.  If  a  lens  have  a 
short  focus,  every  object  lying  beyond  a  certain  distance— say  forty 
feet— will  appear  nearly  equally  sharp  ;  but  if  the  focus  be  long  and 
the  aperture  large,  and  any  object  forty  feet  away  be  focussed  sharply, 
another  object  at  double,  that  distance  will  be  quite  out  of  focus, 
lo  give  another  kind  of  illustration  : — I  have  two  telescopes:  one  a 
pocket  one  with  an  object-glass  one  inch  and  three-quarters  in 
diameter;  the  other  has  an  aperture  of  eight  inches,  with  a  focus 
of  eight  feet.  The  windows  of  my  house  command  a  view  of  the 
whole  country  lying  at  the  south  side  of  Edinburgh,  and  I  find 
that  if,  with  my  small  telescope,  I  look  at  an  object  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  off,  every  thing  beyond  it  seems  quite  sharp  too  ;  but  if  I 
examine  objects  at  such  a  distanco  with  the  large  one,  objects  at 
the  distance  of.  a  mile  are  quite  blurred  and  indistinct ;  and  if  the 
object  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  be  focussed,  a  separate  focussing 
for  objects  on  the  Muirfoot  Hills  is  required.  The  less  of  this 
depth  of  focus  there  is  the  better  is  the  telescope. 

*  ?i*r J^eze  illustrations  of  astigmation  I  am  indebted  to  a  private  letter  from  Mr. 
S'.iadbolt, 


A  few  more  remarks  and  I  must  dismiss  the  portrait  lens,  which 
has  already  occupied  too  much  time.  A  good  lens  is  correctly 
centered.  Some  time  ago  Mr.  Ackland  brought  this  subject  pro¬ 
minently  before  the  photographic  world.  The  method  recom¬ 
mended  by  him  for  testing  this  quality  is  that  first  published  by 
Wollaston.  A  candle  is  placed  at  the  distance  of  a  few  feet,  the 
lens  is  then  held  in  the  hand,  and  on  looking  through  it,  fourteen 
images  of  the  caudle  are  seen  in  the  following  order : — 


“If  all  these  images  are  in  one  straight  line,  we  may  pronounce 
such  lens  properly  centered;  but  if  they  appear  scattered  to  the 
right  or  left,  the  lens  is  defective.” 

It  is  desirable  that  photographers  should  know  how  to  ascertain 
the  equivalent  foci  of  their  lenses.  The  advantages  of  knowing  this 
with  approximative  or  actual  certainty  are  so  great  that  comment 
on  it  wmuld  be  unnecessary.  There  are  various  methods  of  ascer¬ 
taining  this,  but  Grubb’s  method  is  so  simple  and  practical,  that  it  is 
scarcely  needful  to  give  any  other : — “  Attach  the  lens  to  a  suitablo 
camera  laid  on  a  table,  and  within  view  of  a  distant  object.  Draw  two 
vertical  lines  on  the  ground-glass  pretty  far  apart  (half  the  expected 
focus  of  the  lens  is  a  suitable  distance).  Bisect  the  imageof  the  select¬ 
ed  object  with  one  of  the  lines  of  the  ground-glass,  and  draw  a  line 
on  the  table  parallel  with  the  side  of  the  camera.  Do  the  same 
for  the  other  line  by  turning  the  camera  while  the  table  is  kept 
stationary.  These  two  lines,  thus  projected  on  the  table,  give  the 
angle  through  which  the  camera  has  been  moved.  Extend  these 
lines  if  necessary,  and  add  a  third  line  of  that  length  which  is 
equal  to  the  distance  between  the  two  lines  on  the  ground-glass, 
so  as  to  form  equal  angles  with  the  two  first  lines,  and  just  touch 
them.  The  distance  of  the  intersection  of  the  two  first  lines 
and  the  third  line  is  the  equivalent  focus  of  the  lens.”  With 
other  than  portrait  combinations  a  slight  modification  of  this  plan 
is  requisite,  that  is  to  say  with  lenses  which  displace  the  oblique 
pencils.  In  this  case  it  is  only  necessary  to  mark  the  central  part 
of  the  focussing-screen,  and  having  selected  any  two  points  in  a 
distant  subject  before  the  camera,  with  a  slip  of  paper  or  a  pair  of 
compasses  measure  accurately  their  apparent  distance  on  the 
focussing-screen,  then  turn  the  camera  until  one  of  the  selected 
points  falls  on  the  central  mark  on  the  screen,  and  draw  a  line  on 
the  table  as  before  directed.  Now  turn  the  camera  till  the  other 
selected  point  falls  on  the  same  central  mark,  and  draw  the  other 
line  on  the  table;  then  proceed  as  before  directed.  There  are 
other  methods,  but  these  will  suffice. 

I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure,  in  a  few  weeks,  of  completing  the 
remaining  parts  of  my  subject,  viz.,  Landscape,  Architectural,  and 
Panoramic  Lenses. 


NEW  FIXING  AND  DEVELOPING  AGENTS.* 

By  M.  Meyxiek. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society,  held  on  the  9th 
January,  M.  Meynier  communicated  the  result  of  his  researches  on 
the  use  of  sulpho-cyanhydrate  of  ammonia  for  fixing  positive  and 
negative  proofs,  and  of  the  double  sulphate  of  iron  and  ammonia 
for  the  development  of  negatives.  The  following  is  the  substance 
of  his  remarks  : — 

The  highly  poisonous  character  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  the 
sulphurising  tendency  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  led  him  to  seek  for 
some  other  agent  equally  efficient  for  fixing  in  which  these  dele¬ 
terious  properties  were  absent.  Greater  success  attended  his 
efforts  than  he  had  anticipated,  having  found  in  the  sulpho-cyan¬ 
hydrate  of  ammonia  all  that  could  be  desired. 

For  fixing  direct  positives  on  glass  a  thirty  per  cent,  solution  is 
employed,  which  entirely  removes  the  unaltered  iodide  after  two 
washings  ;  while  for  positives  on  paper  it  is  used  of  the  strength  of 
twelve  per  cent,  only,  in  which  they  are  immersed  for  two  succes¬ 
sive  periods  of  five  minutes  each,  being  washed  with  water  and 
slightly  drained  between  the  two  immersions. 

M.  Meynier  observes,  in  reference  to  the  substitute  he  has 
provided  for  protosulphate  of  iron  that  all  photographers  know 
with  what  facility  it  is  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  refers 
also  to  other  inconveniencies  attaching  to  its  use.  These,  which 
are  well  known  to  every  practical  photographer,  need  not  be 
recapitulated  in  this  place :  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that  they  induced 
M.  Meynier  to  seek  for  some  substance  possessing  the  desirable 
qualities  of  protosulphate  of  iron  without  any  of  its  drawbacks, 

*  From  tlie  Bulletin  de  la  Socitte  Francaise  de  Photographie. 
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and  that  he  finally  decided  on  the  double  sulphate  of  iron  and 
ammonia — a  salt  unalterable  by  exposure  to  the  air,  developing  the 
image  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  and  requiring  less  exposure 
than  when  ordinary  protosulphate  of  iron  is  used. 

The  following  is  his  method  of  using  it: — Seventy-five  grains  of 
the  new  salt  are  dissolved  in  three  ounces  and  a  quarter  of  water  : 
two  and  a-half  drachms  acetic  acid  and  one  and  a-quarter  drachms 
of  alcohol  are  added  to  this  solution,  which,  when  filtered,  is  used 
in  the  ordinary  way. 

M.  Davanne  made  the  following  remarks  on  these  salts  : — • 

“I  have  tried  this  morning  in  my  laboratory  the  two  substances 
which  M.  Meynier  proposes  to  be  used  in  photography. 

“The  double  sulphate  of  iron  and  ammonia,  dissolved  in  the  pro¬ 
portions  above  indicated,  develope  negatives  with  great  delicacy 
and  much  regularity.  The  exposure  for  a  portrait  was  not  more 
than  twenty  seconds  for  a  half-plate  taken  with  a  four-inch  lens. 
Notwithstanding,  the  negative  was  well  brought  out,  and  full  of 
detail  in  the  shadows  ;  and  if,  as  I  am  somewhat  disposed  to  think, 
there  was  no  acceleration  in  the  time  of  exposure,  I  can  say  that 
this  developer  is  quite  as  rapid  as  the  ordinary  solution  of  sulphate 
of  iron  under  the  best  conditions.  It  has  the  advantage  over  this 
latter  in  not  decomposing  under  the  influence  of  the  air,  the  double 
sulphate  of  iron  and  ammonia  being  more  stable  than  the  ordinary 
sulphate,  which  allows  of  the  proportion  being  more  accurately 
adjusted. 

“  The  sulpho-cjmnhydrate  ammonia  has  also  been  careful^  tested 
as  a  fixing  agent,  first,  for  negatives.  When  the  solution  is  satu¬ 
rated  it  is  only  necessary  to  pour  it  on  the  negative,  when  the 
iodide  of  silver,  unaltered  by  light,  is  removed  as  rapidly  as  if 
cyanide  of  potassium  had  been  used  of  a  strength  of  three  per 
cent.  But  it  has  the  advantage  over  this  salt  of  not  being 
poisonous;  of  not  giving  off  hydrocyanic  acid  vapours  ;  and  if  the 
negative  has  been  imperfectly  washed,  and  still  retains  traces  of 
the  iron  salt,  instead  of  the  bluish-green  precipitate  which  falls  on 
contact  with  cyanide  of  potassium  and  sometimes  stains  the  nega¬ 
tives,  the  liquid  merely  assumes  a  blood-red  colour,  which  is  re¬ 
moved  by  simply  washing. 

“  I  also  tried  the  sulpho-cyanhydrate  of  ammonia  for  fixing 
positive  proofs.  This  body  is  an  energetic  solvent  of  silver,  and 
I  feared  it  would  behave  like  cyanide  of  potassium  by  eating  into 
the  proof ;  but  nothing  of  the  kind  took  place.  This  fixing  agent 
acted  as  delicately  on  the  middle  tints  as  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
and  it  seems  to  act  like  it  also  in  the  other  stages  of  fixing.  In 
every  case  the  proof  would  have  borne  more  energetic  toning, 
because  it  turned  more  readily  towards  the  red  colour.  This  first 
experiment  at  fixing  —  done  rapidly,  under  adverse  conditions, 
upon  old  prints — has  nevertheless  been  sufficient  to  show  that  one 
may  succeed  with  this  salt ;  and  I  think  that  by  studying  it  more 
carefully  results  may  be  obtained  quite  equal  to  those  with  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda,  over  which  the  sulpho-cyanhydrate  of  ammonia 
possesses  the  advantage  of  not  producing  spots  while  fixing;  and, 
above  all,  it  does  not  liberate  free  sulphur — a  point  which  seems 
to  promise  well  for  the  future  permanency  of  photographic  prints.’ 


Report  made  at  the  Photographic  Society  of  Marseilles .* 

By  M.  Teisseire. 

The  fixing  salt  proposed  by  M.  Meynier  is  the  sulphocyanide  o 
ammonium.  lie  obtains  it,  according  to  instructions  furnished  by 
himself,  by  mixing  sulphide  of  ammonium  dissolved  in  water  in 
the  presence  of  some  porous  body,  such  as  sawdust.  The  science 
of  chemistry  includes  several  other  methods  of  preparing  sulpho¬ 
cyanide  of  ammonium. 

The  proximate  constituents  of  this  body  are,  as  its  name  would 
indicate,  sulphur,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  ammonia.  It  presents 
then,  by  its  elements,  certain  analogies  to  the  three  principal  fixing 
agents  at  present  employed  in  photography  : — hyposulphite  of  soda, 
cyanide  of  potassium,  and  ammonia. 

Sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  readily  dissolves  the  silver  com¬ 
pounds  employed  in  photography,  and  its  most  remarkable  property 
as  a  fixing  agent  is  that,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  sulphur 
as  one  of  its  constituents,  this  body  is  not  precipitated  therefrom 
by  the  action  of  acids,  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  cause  of  the 
instability  of  proofs  fixed  with  hyposulphite  of  soda.  In  order  to 
verify  this  fact,  we  placed  in  a  test  gloss  a  saturated  solution  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  in  another  glass  a  saturated  solution  of 
sulphoc3ranide  of  ammonium.  One  drop  of  acid  produced  in  the 
solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  an  abundant  white  precipitate  of 
sulphur.  The  solution  of  sulphocyanide,  on  the  contrary,  became 
*  From  Lc  Moniteur  ch  la,  Photographic. 
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limpid  in  the  presence  of  acids.  This  limpidity  was  not  destroyed 
by  the  action  of  a  large  quantity  of  acid  :  the  liquor  became  merely 
coloured  of  a  yellowish  rose  tint. 

It  clearly  results  from  these  experiments  that  the  sulphocyanide 
of  ammonium  does  not  precipitate  sulphur  by  the  addition  of  acids, 
and  that,  even  admitting  that  sulphur  is  liberated,  soluble  com¬ 
pounds  only  are  formed,  which  are  removed  in  the  subsequent 
washing  without  leaving  sulphur  in  the  pores  of  the  paper. 

We  have  further  experimented  as  to  whether  the  new  fixing 
agent  could  be  applied  indifferently  to  simply  salted  or  to  albumen- 
ised  papers,  and  the  following  are  the  results  of  our  experiments : — 

1.  Salted  Paper.— We  consider  the  new  fixing  salt  perfectly 
applicable  to  proofs  on  sensitised  salted  paper,  whether  the  bath 
be  of  fifteen  per  cent,  of  nitrate  or  the  ammoniacal  nitrate  of  fifty 
per  cent.  The  details  in  the  face  are  well  retained  and  the  print 
generally  is  not  much  reduced  by  fixing.  The  proofs  remain  per 
fectly  pure  in  the  whites  without  acquiring  a  yellow  tint.  • 

N.B. — The  following  phenomenon  takes  place  during  the  process 
of  fixing : — After  a  few  minutes  of  immersion  in  the  bath,  the 
proof  becomes  covered  with  a  white  veil  owing  to  the  formation 
of  sulphocyanide  of  silver.  This,  however,  soon  disappears, 
especially  if  the  proof  be  immersed  in  a  new  bath,  and  the  picture 
assumes  its  original  vigour. 

2.  Albumenised  Paper,  Sensitised  on  the  Bath  of  Ammoniacal  Nitrate 
— We  have  not  obtained  good  results  with  ammoniacal  paper  by 
means  of  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium.  The  bath  of  ammoniacal 
nitrate  itself  removes  a  portion  of  the  albumen,  and  consequently 
of  the  lustre :  the  sulphocyanide  finishes  the  work,  and  very  little 
albumen  is  finally  left  on  the  proof.  The  colour  imparted  by 
toning  disappears,  and  the  image  assumes  a  tint  similar  to  that 
possessed  by  proofs  fixed  simply  in  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  not 
toned.  The  albumen  having  in  a  great  measure  disappeared,  the 
proof  is  dull,  without  depth,  and  very  disagreeable, — the  white 
becoming  decidedly  yellow. 

3.  Albumenised  Paper  Sensitised  on  the  Ordinary  Nitrate  Bath  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent. — The  sulphocyanide  maybe  used  to  fix 
proofs  on  nitrate  paper  of  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent.,  if  care  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  paper  from  becoming  yellow  under  its  influ¬ 
ence.  The  albumen  remains  intact.  The  colours  acquired  by- 
toning  are  well  retained  if  they  be  previously  forced  a  little.  The 
image  seems  perfectly  clear  when  viewed  by  transmitted  light ; 
but,  notwithstanding  a  most  careful  washing,  it  became  yellow  on 
drying.  Does  this  effect  arise  from  the  presence  of  sulphur  among 
the  elements  of  the  new  fixing  agent,  or  from  the  albumen  itself? 
We  cannot  determine  this  point ;  but  the  fact  exists.  We  have 
in  the  presence  of  M.  Meynier  made  comparative  experiments 
between  the  new  salt  and  hyposulphite  of  soda.  Stereoscopic 
prints  were  cut  in  half  and  one  half  fixed  in  hyposulphite  and  the 
other  half  in  sulphocyanide.  In  the  first  the  whites  remained 
pure  ;  in  the  second  they  became  decidedly  yellow.  Experiments 
made  on  various  kinds  of  papers  furnished  similar  results. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  sulphocyanide  of 
ammonium  may  be  used  in  photography  for  the  fixing  of  collodion 
negatives,  or  for  positive  proofs  on  salted  paper,  but  that  it  cannot 
advantageously  replace  hyposulphite  of  soda  for  albumenised 
papers,  inasmuch  as  it  becomes  necessary  to  avoid  the  yellow 
colour  which  it  communicates  to  these  paperst 

- - -«► - 

THEORY  OP  POSITIVE  PRINTING.— ALBUMENISED 
PAPER  AND  THE  ACTION  OP  THE  SENSITISING  BATH.* 
By  George  Price. 

ADDENDUM. 

This,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  is  what  I  wrote  for  our  last 
meeting;  but  its  reading  having  been  unavoidably  postponed,  a 
short  addendum  is  now  necessary.  A  paper  has  since  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  journals  by  MM.  Davanne  and  Girard,  On  the  Action 
of  JSitr  ate  of  Silver  upon  Albumen. f  They  state : — “  The  combination 
of  albumen  with  nitrate  of  silver  varies  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  silver  bath.  Thus,  in  treating  five  cubic  centimetres  of 
albumen  with  five  grammes  of  nitrate  of  silver,  w-e  obtained  very 
different  precipitates,  according  as  those  five  grammes  of  silver 
wore  dissolved,  so  as  to  form  solutions  of  15,  10,  5,  2R  or  1  per¬ 
cent.  With  the  solutions  of  fifteen  and  ten  per  cent,  the  albumen 
is  strongly  coagulated  ;  it  gives  a  heavy,  abundant  precipitate, 
which  may  be  collected  on  the  filter  in  the  form  of  distinctly 
separate  pellicles.  With  weak  solutions  of  silver  the  quantity  of 
the  precipitate  is  much  less  considerable.  A  notable  quantity 

*  Coutiuued  from  page  123  See  current  Volume , page  47, 
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of  albumen  remains  in  the  bath  in  a  state  of  solution.  The  portion 
precipitated  is  soft,  gelatinous,  and  sticky.”  This  is  an  announce¬ 
ment  that  every  one  who  knows  anything  at  all  about  the  subject 
has  been  fully  aware  of  long  ago.  If  an  egg  be  boiled  what  we 
deem  “soft,”  the  white  has  very  little  consistence;  but  this  con¬ 
sistence  increases  up  to  the  point  at  which  the  }rolk  becomes,  by 
boiling,  what  we  designate  “  hard.”  The  albumen  is  then  what,  for 
want  of  a  better  expression,  1  will  call  saturated  with  heat,  and 
thus  is  perfectly  coagulated.  It  is  only,  therefore,  to  this  state  that 
the  term  “  coagulated  ”  properly  applies.  The  same,  also,  with 
respect  to  the  combination  of  albumen  with  nitrate  of  silver. 
Albuminate  of  silver  is,  correctly  speaking,  only  that  combination 
of  albumen  which  takes  place  when  it  is  saturated  with  nitrate  of 
silver.  Every  combination  below  this  is  what  may  be  considered 
as  an  imperfect  albuminate.  Common  sense  tell  us  that,  as  varying 
approximations  to  perfect  coagulation  are  afforded  by  varying 
degrees  of  heat,  so  differing  proportions  of  nitrate  of  silver  must  pro¬ 
duce  differing  approximations  to  the  perfect  albuminate  of  silver. 

I  am  ever  willing  to  confess  that  I  have  formed  an  erroneous 
idea  when  that  idea  is  proved  to  be  incorrect;  I  have,  therefore, 
now  to  state  that  I  have  hitherto  been  in  doubt  whether,  if  the 
albumenised  surface  of  a  sheet  of  photographic  paper  were  ren¬ 
dered  insoluble  previous  to  sensitising ,  this  insolubility  would  not 
almost  destroy  its  capability  of  being  sensitised.  This  doubt  is 
now  dissipated,  for  Mr.  Simpson  has  kindly  furnished  me  with  a 
piece  of  albumenised  paper,  the  surface  of  which  Mr.  Wood,  of 
Edinburgh,  has  rendered  insoluble  by  the  aid  of  steam.  This 
paper  does  not  appear  to  have  lost  any  of  its  capability  of  yielding 
either  the  albuminate  or  chloride  of  silver  by  sensitising.  A  com¬ 
paratively  weak  nitrate  bath  will  of  course  produce  good  effects 
upon  if,  provided  it  be  of  sufficient  strength  to  saturate  the  albu¬ 
men  in  the  ordinary  time  of  floating,  as  a  strong  bath  is  only 
necessary  when  the  albumen  is  soluble,  because,  by  hastening  the 
time  when  insolubility  occurs,  it  prevents  the  solvent  power  of  the 
water  having  full  effect. 

Ever  since  I  have  known  anything  of  photography  I  have  been 
firmly  convinced  that  the  nitrates  of  the  base  of  the  salting  chlo¬ 
ride  affects  the  colour  of  the  print.  Although  this  has  been 
strongly  denied,  the  belief  that  such  is  the  case  has  been  daily 
gaining  ground;  and  in  Mr.  Towler’s  Lessons  on  Photography ,  No. 
II.,  published  in  Humphrey's  Journcd,  I  now  find  my  statement 
corroborated.  In  allusion  to  plain  and  albumenised  paper  pre¬ 
pared  for  photographic  printing,  he  says  “  The  chemical  founda¬ 
tion  in  cither*  is  an  alkaline  chloride,  which,  by  floating  the  paper- 
on  nitrate  of  silver  or  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver,  becomes  con¬ 
verted  into  chloride  of  silver  in  a  state  of  very  fine  division, 
mixed  with  the  nitrate  of  the  alkali  employed.  The  latter  salt 
modifies  in  a  great  measure  the  colour  and  intensity  of  the  print  produced. 
From  this  circumstance  we  account  for  the  different  tones  in 
different  specimens  of  prepared  paper.  Some  manufacturers  use 
chloride  of  ammonium,  others  that  of  potassium,  sodium,  or 
lithium,  in  the  salting  of  their  paper  ;  each  print ,  on  this  account , 
will  have  a  different  tone  when  it  leaves  the  printing  frame." 

Under  the  title  “Coagulation  of  Albumen,”  I  find  in  the  leading  , 
article  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  for  February 
16th,  some  statements  of  the  Editor’s  which  require  a  passing 
notice.  Alluding  to  MM.  Davanne  and  Girard,  he  says: — “They 
go  into  another  phase  of  the  question,  which  has  disturbed  the 
equanimity  of  our  antagonist,  Mr.  George  Price — we  mean  that  of 
the  amount  of  albuminate  of  silver,  in  comparison  with  the  chlo¬ 
ride,  produced  upon  a  piece  of  positive  photographic  paper  on 
being  sensitised  on  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath.”  Now,  there  is  not 
a  single  word  of  truth  in  any  part  of  this  assertion ;  the  whole  of 
it  is  such  pure  fiction  as  not  to  have  even  the  shadow  of  a  fact  for 
its  foundation.  I  am  no  antagonist  of  the  Editor  of  The  Btitish 
Journal  of  Photography  in  any  way  whatever,  not  having  as 
yet  entered  into  any  controversy  with  him ;  and,  moreover,  my 
antagonism  is  against  fallacies,  and  not  against  persons.  I  was  the 
first  person  who  drew  attention  to  the  erroneous  ideas  prevalent 
respecting  the  coagulation  of  dried  albumen ;  and  I  believe  also 
that  I  am  the  only  one  who  has  calculated  from  an  atomic  weight 
the  amount  of  albuminate  of  silver  on  a  sheet  of  albumenised 
photographic  paper.  And  how  my  equanimity  can  possibly  have 
been  disturbed  by  so  doing  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine.  I  only  know 
that  it  has  not  been  so  in  reality ;  for  nothing  I  have  ever  written 
respecting  the  non-possibility  of  coagulating  diied  albumen  has 
yet  been  disproved,  although  I  have  publicly  challenged  any  one 
to  do  so. 

The  Editor  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  takes  an 
exceedingly  lofty  flight  in  the  realms  of  fiction  when  he  states 


the  subject  of  MM.  Davanne  and  Girard’s  investigation  to  bo 
“  the  amount  of  albuminate  of  silver  in  comparison  with  the 
chloride,  produced  upon  a  piece  of  positive  albumenised  paper 
on  being  sensitised  on  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath;”  the  plain 
matter  of  fact  being  that  their  paper  lias  no  reference  what¬ 
ever  to  the  amount  of  albuminate  of  silver  in  comparison  ivith 
the  chloride.  They  investigate  simply  “the  action  of  nitrate  of 
silver  upon  albumen,”  without  any  reference  to  either  the  alkaline 
chloride  on  the  paper  before  sensitising,  or  the  chloride  of  silver 
produced  by  its  being  sensitised  ;  and  they  state  merely  that  vary¬ 
ing  strengths  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution  produces  varying 
degrees  of  coagulation  of  the  albumen,  and  therefore  varying 
compounds  of  albumen  and  nitrate  of  silver — a  previously  well- 
Icnown  fact.  Because  I  calculated  according  to  a  particular 
atomic  weight,  it  is  a  strange  perversion  of  logic  to  assume, 
as  the  Editor  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  does, 
when  he  says  that  its  combination  in  other  proportions  is  “  an 
idea  apparently  ignored  by  Mr.  Price.”  It  happens,  however, 
that  for  more  than  twenty  years  I  have  been  well  aware  of  the 
different  character  of  the  precipitates  which  varying  strengths  of 
the  solutions  of  metallic  salts  produce  when  mixed  with  albumen. 

The  Editor  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  also 
says  he  alludes  to  the  subject  “  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
the  accuracy,  or  otherwise,  of  certain  propositions  advocated 
and  maintained  by  the  editor  of  a  contemporary  and  one  of 
his  correspondents  in  opposition  to  certain  others  held  by 
ourselves  and  one  of  our  contributors.”  As  what  I  have  writ¬ 
ten  appeared  in  the  Photographic  News  long  before  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography  took  any  notice  of  the  subject,  I  cannot 
have  stated  opinions  “  in  opposition"  to  certain  others  held  by  its 
Editor  and  one  of  its  contributors  ;  moreover,  the  Editor  is  the 
only  person  who  has  written  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy  on  the  subject,  and  then  it  ivas  only  in  reply  to  a  letter  of 
mine  ;  when,  amidst  much  misrepresentation  and  personal  abuse  of 
myself,  he  denied  that  this  contributor  entertained  the  opinion  I 
had  attributed  to  him  in  that  letter.  What  I  wrote  respecting  the 
non-possibility  of  coagulating  dried  albumen  was  corroborated  by 
Mr.  Simpson  before  this  ;  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  I  com¬ 
menced  writing  about  albumen  two  years  ago ,  although  it  is  only 
lately  that  I  have  succeeded  in  arousing  attention. 

The  Editor  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  also 
says  : — “  It  has  been  contended  by  one  or  both  of  our  opponents 
that  albumen,  in  contact  with  nitrate  of  silver  and  some  other 
metallic  salts,  does  not  undergo  coagulation,  but  merely  combina¬ 
tion  with  the  metallic  base.”  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  there  is  also 
not  a  word  of  truth  in  this  statement ;  neither  Mr.  Simpson  nor 
myself  have  ever  said  or  written  anything  of  the  kind ;  and  as  the 
Editor  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  has  not  ventured 
to  gainsay  aught  that  I  have  advanced,  and  has  not  published  his 
opinions  upon  the  subject  of  albumen,  we  cannot  be  his  “  oppo¬ 
nents."  He  proceeds  to  say  : — “  We,  on  the  contrary,  maintained 
that  there  was  no  evidence  to  show  that  coagulation  did  not  come 
about  contemporaneously  with  combination,  and  cited  several 
authorities  in  support  of  this  view.”  This  statement  of  what  he 
himself  wrote  in  his  own  former  leader  is  also  pure  fiction ;  he 
maintained  nothing  whatever  of  the  kind  he  now  says  he  did, 
nor  did  he  cite  any  authorities  to  the  purport  he  states.  In  what 
he  did  say  on  the  subject  he  merely  attempted  to  show  that  coagu¬ 
lation  and  insolubility  were  considered  as  synonymous  terms; 
and  to  prove  it  he  cited  an  authority  who  said  nothing  upon  the  subject. 

I  have  reluctantly  felt  compelled,  in  justice  to  myself  to  take 
this  notice  of  the  Editor  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy,  and  much  regret  to  find  that  such  gross  misstatements 
and  fictions  can  emanate  from  the  editor  of  a  scientific  journal 
which  claims  to  hold  high  rank  amongst  its  contemporaries. 
With  an  apology  for  the  extra  length  of  time  my  addendum  has 
claimed  your  attention,  I  now  leave  the  proposed  questions  in 
your  hands  to  discuss  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  not  at  all,  as  you 
think  best. 

[It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  author  of  the  preceding  paper  has 
indulged  in  such  unwarrantable  language  as  to  preclude  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  our  replying  to  his  accusations  further  than  by  request¬ 
ing  our  readers  to  refer  to  the  several  articles  cited,  in  order  that 
they  may  judge  whether  there  is  any  just  cause  for  the  assertions 
above  made.  See  last  volume,  page  462,  and  current  volume, 
pages  47  and  69. 

We  may  also  add  that  the  reception,,  without  strong  rebuke,  of  a 
paper  containing  accusations  against  an  absentee  imputing  wilful 
and  deliberate  falsehood,  is  not  likely  to  conduce  to  the  reputation 
of  any  society  so  acting.— Ed.] 
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STEREOGRAPHS. 

Memento  of  the  Royal  Wedding. 

Southampton :  Gr.  T.  J.  Wiseman. 

Amongst  the  numerous  attempts  made  to  secure  mementoes  of  the 
Royal  Wedding — whether  of  ante  or  post  nuptial  ceremonies — the 
first  that  have  reached  us  have  been  a  few  from  Mr.  Wiseman,  of 
Southampton,  who  had  made  preparations  for  taking  instantaneous 
views  of  the  departure  of  the  royal  party  en  route  for  Osborne; 
but,  unfortunately,  it  occurred  at  so  late  an  hour  that  the  very 
deficient  light  forbad  even  an  attempt  to  operate.  We  have, 
however,  a  well-executed  stereographic  slide  of  Tiie  Royal  Yacht 
waiting  for  the  Royal  Party ,  on  the  quarter-deck  of  which  is 
clustered  a  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  with  a  few  of  the 
sailors  connected  with  the  vessel.  Conspicuous  on  the  breasts  of 
the  several  individuals  of  the  group,  whether  male  or  female,  the 
wedding  favours  are  loyally  displayed.  In  the  background  portions 
of  other  steam-vessels  are  visible,  gay  with  bunting,  but,  alas  !  in 
the  photograph  shorn  of  its  chief  attraction — brightness  of  colour. 

Southampton  Docks  during  the  Embarkation  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  is  a  distant  view  of  the  fleet  of  vessels,  in  all 
their  holiday  attire  of  flags,  &c.,  which  are  clearly  and  sharply 
defined,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  flags,  which  always 
have  a  perversity  in  flapping  the  wrong  way  just  as  yrou  want 
:  them  to  be  on  their  best  behaviour.  There  is  also  a  larger-sized 
single  picture  including  the  same  subject.  The  two  last-named, 
though  published  by  Mr.  Wiseman,  have  been  executed  by  an 
amateur,  an  occasional  contributor  to  our  pages. 

Without  doubt  every  illustration  of  the  auspicious  event  will  be 
i  sought  for  and  treasured,  and  will  gain  additional  value  as  time 
rolls  on. 

THE  APPLICATION  OP  PHOTOGRAPHY  TO  THE  MAGIC 
LANTERN,  EDUCATIONALLY  CONSIDERED.* 

By  Samuel  Highley,  F.G.S.,  F.C.S.,  &c. 

Lecturer’s  Demonstrating  Lantern. — The  best  form  of  lantern 
for  lecturers  or  institutions  is  one  made  in  mahogany  (the  older  the 
stuff  of  which  it  is  constructed  the  better),  twelve  inches  square 
and  twenty  inches  high,  fitted  with  two  jets  and  two  nozzles,  the 
lower  one  being  used  for  lantern  views.  The  upper  one  is  fixed  on 
a  hinged  panel,  so  that  if  a  dissolving-view  arrangement  be  desired, 
the  two  discs  on  the  screen  may  be  made  to  coincide  byT  depressing 
the  upper  nozzle  by  the  action  of  a  spring  and  screw  adjustment. 
The  upper  nozzle  may  be  replaced  by  a  microscope  arrangement, 
or  a  polariscope,  and  to  the  flange  of  the  lower  nozzle  various 
pieces,  such  as  knife-edge  slit  plates,  may  be  fitted  for  spectrum 
analysis,  or  other  optical  instruments.  To  economise  space  and 
cost  of  production,  in  place  of  the  ordinary  chimney  I  use  a  flat 
dome  of  iron,  fitted  with  side  plates,  so  that  by  raising  the  dome 
or  lid  from  behind  ventilation  is  secured,  while  the  egress  of  light 
is  prevented  by  the  angular  side-screens.  Inside  of  the  ordinary 
dissolving  view  fan,  which  I  dispense  with  in  toto ,  I  make  one  view 
die  away  while  the  other  brightens,  by  means  of  alternating  gas- 
taps  (that  admit  the  oxygen  supplj7),  worked  by  a  lever  arm,  all 
of  which  improvements  are  shown  in  section  in  Fig.  10. 


Firs,  in 


!  Concluded  from  page  98. 


The  optical  parts  consist  of  the  condensers,  which  are  formed  o 
a  meniscus  and  a  crossed  lens,  and  the  front  lenses,  which  should 
be  achromatic  combinations,  adjustable  by  a  tube  sliding  in  a  cloth- 
lined  jacket,  or  by  a  rack  and  pinion  motion. 

The  lenses  should  separate,  so  that  while  in  combination  they 
may  give  an  obtuse-angled  dispersion  to  the  rays  of  light,  and 
then  be  used  near  a  screen  of  moderate  diameter,  and,  when  the 
back  lens  is  removed,  an  acute-angled  dispersion,  so  as  to  be  suited 
for  a  large  screen  placed  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  lantern. 
By  the  latter  arrangement,  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  screen,  a 
smaller,  but  consequently  a  brighter,  picture  is  secured,  as  the 
same  amount  of  light  is  not  diffused  over  so  large  a  surface  as 
when  the  two  combinations  are  used  together. 

If  this  lantern  is  to  be  employed  by  a  travelling  lecturer,  I  would 
suggest  the  adoption  of  an  arrangement  I  exhibited  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Exhibition,  and  which  stands  upon  the  floor.  It  consists 
of  a  zinc  gasometer,  enclosed  in  a  wooden  casing ;  within  the  body 
of  the  bell,  the  lantern  is  packed,  while  a  case  containing  the  jets 
nozzles,  &c.,  fits  within  the  body  of  the  lantern,  as  shown  in  fig.  11 

FIG.  11. 


When  the  parts  are  unpacked  four  rods  screw  into  the  corner  of 
the  outer  case  of  the  gasometer  :  on  to  the  top  of  these  the  folding 
lid  clamps,  and  then  forms  a  table  for  the  lantern  and  slides  as 
shown  in  fig.  12,  while  the  bell  of  the  gasometer  is  capable  of 
holding  sufficient  oxygen  for  an  hour’s  lecture  (or  longer). 

FIG.  12. 
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The  lantern,  case  of  fittings,  and  gasometer,  when  packed,  occupy 
a  space  of  fourteen  by  fifteen  inches  square,  by  twenty-four  inches 
in  height.  The  four  iron  rods  strap  together  as  a  separate  package. 

If,  however,  the  lantern  is  to  be  in  constant  use  at  the  Institu¬ 
tion  for  demonstrations,  pictorial  or  optical,  then  the  lecture-room 
stand  I  have  devised  is  more  convenient.  By  rackwork  and  turn¬ 
table  adjustments  the  lantern  placed  on  its  stage  can  be  centerd 
with  any  piece  of  optical  apparatus,  or,  when  required  for  views,  it 
can,  by  a  telescopic  slide  in  the  supporting  bars,  be  carried  up  to 
the  centre  of  a  screen  five  or  seven  feet  from  the  ground.  By  turn¬ 
ing  the  folding  flap  back  at  any  desired  angle,  and  placing  the 
lantern  upon  it,  the  rays  of  light  might  be  projected  upwards  or 
downwards,  as  may  be  desired,  according  to  the  way  the  nozzle  is 
placed  in  reference  to  the  incline  of  the  flap-  table.  I  do  not  mount 
my  photographs  in  separate  frames ;  but,  to  economise  space,  pack 
them  in  grooved  boxes  like  those  used  by  photographers,  and  em¬ 
ploy  a  pair  of  “  view  holders.”  These  open  like  a  book,  the  slide 
is  dropped  into  a  square  cell,  and  on  the  flap  being  shut  and 
clamped  by  a  turn-buckle  of  peculiar  construction,  the  view  is  kept 
firm  by  four  springs  pressing  on  the  corners,  as  shown  in  fig.  13. 


F!G.  13. 


On  a  view-holder  being  taken  from  the  lantern  it  is  replaced  by 
its  fellow  holder,  and  during  the  description  of  the  subject  on  the 
screen  it  is  opened,  the  previous  slide  removed  from  its  cell,  dropped 
into  its  groove  in  the  stock-box,  and  replaced  by  the  next  subject, 
and  the  two  view-holders  are  thus  kept  alternating. 

With  regard  to  screens,  they  may  be  transparent  or  opaque,  the 
latter  being -distempered  in  “flatted”  white  by  any  method  that 
prevents  the  surface  from  cracking  when  rolled  up.  Opaque 
screens  can  be  made  as  large  as  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  up  to 
this  size  may  be  conveniently  mounted,  like  library  maps,  in 
cornice  rollers.  Beyond  this  size,  they  should  be  constructed  of 
calico  sheeting,  as  they  then  fold  into  a  small  space  for  the  purposes 
of  carriage,  and  when  mounted  may  be  strained  by  strong  poles 
jointed  together  like  a  fishing  rod.  The  smaller  screens  may  be 
supported,  and  strained  on  a  portable  folding-stand  I  have  designed, 
a  model  of  which  is  placed  on  the  table. 

The  advantages  I  claim,  then,  for  magic  lantern  views,  over 
those  in  general  use,  when  educational  value  is  aimed  at,  are 
delineations  truthful  to  nature  and  abounding  in  detail,  cheapness, 
compactness,  as  compared  with  paper  diagrams,  and  their  utility 
in  museums,  when  not  in  use  for  their  legitimate  purpose. 

As  I  have  been  requested  to  give  the  same  subject  before  the 
Society  of  Arts,  I  shall  this  evening  dwell  upon  the  artistic  section 
of  my  series,  believing  such  subjects  as  Kaulbach’s  Reynard  the 
Fox,  and  the  pictures  of  Hogarth  and  Schnorr,  to  be  in  accordance 
with  the  taste  of  this  Society  ;  while  on  the  14th  instant  I  shall 
give  my  entire  series  of  scientific  objects,  as  being  completely 
suited  for  the  members  of  a  Society  that  have  always  been  ready  to 
promote  scientific  educational  appliances. 


ON  BECHET  FORMULAE* 

By  Coleman  Sellers. 

I  beg  your  attention  for  a  few  minutes  this  evening  in  reference  to 
a  matter  which  may  serve  as  an  illustration  of  one  of  the  uses  of 
photographic  societies  in  general,  and  at  the  same  time  prevent 
somo  of  those  now  present  spending  money  needlessly. 

There  have  always  been  individuals  who  make  a  business  of 
selling  wonderful  formula},  and  in  many  cases  they  charge  pretty 
well  for  their  information  ;  and,  in  my  own  experience,  those  thus 
trading  are  not  always  the  originators  of  the  processes  vended. 
But  to  the  point.  I  have  in  my  possession  a  circular,  issued  by  a 
respectable  house  in  New  York,  calling  attention  to  a  pamphlet 
which  they  offer  for  sale  for  the  moderate  sum  of  three  dollars, 
and  which  is  said  to  describe  “  a  new  process  of  photographic 

*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia,  Feb.  4th,  1£6'J, 
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printing,  by  which  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  grains  of  silver  will 
produce  better  results  than  ever  formerly  obtained  by  using  eighty 
to  120  grains  to  the  ounce  of  solution,  and  detailing  many  advan¬ 
tages  as  to  keeping  qualities,”  &c.  Now  this  pamphlet,  when 
received,  is  found  to  describe  what  (to  use  their  own  words)  “may 
be  called  the  fuminating  process,  and  consists  in  part  in  applying 
the  fumes  of  ammonia  to  the  paper  after  it  is  silvered  instead  of 
using  ammonia  in  solution  with  the  silver,  thereby  increasing  the 
sensibility  of  the  paper  without  injuring  the  albumenised  surface.” 
It  then  gives  the  proportions  of  the  silver  solution  thus  : — 
“Water  .  1  ounce. 

Nitrate  of  silver . 25  to  30  grains. 

Nitrate  of  ammonia .  3  „ 

“Put  the  paper  on  this  solution  from  three  to  five  minutes, 
then  hang  up  to  dry  by  one  corner.  When  it  is  dry  it  assumes  a 
cone-like  shape,  and  will  keep  in  a  dark  room  several  days.  When 
wanted  for  use  place  it  in  a  box  described  in  the  drawing,  close 
the  door,  and  remove  the  stopper  from  the  ammonia  bottle  and 
allow  the  fumes  to  pass  to  the  paper  for  five  minutes.  Then  put 
in  the  stopper  and  open  the  large  door,  which  will  allow  the  fumes 
to  pass  off.  The  paper  may  be  removed  as  wanted  for  use.” 

Now  all  this  is  very  well.  It  is  without  exception  one  of  the 
very  best  modes  of  sensitising  albumenised  paper,  and  doubtless  is 
cheap  at  three  dollars.  But  if  it  had  been  published  in  any  of  the 
public  journals  which  we  were  in  the  habit  of  reading,  and  we  had 
thus  become  possessed  of  the  information  in  advance,  we  should  all 
object  to  paying  the  three  dollars  ;  and,  what  is  more,  we  should 
question  the  right  of  any  party  to  make  capital  out  of  this  public 
property.  In  the  last  volume  of  the  American  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy  Mr.  Seely  described  the  fuming  process,  and  his  article  was 
copied  abroad,  even  translated  into  French,  and  yet  it  did  not  attract 
one-half  the  attention  its  importance  demanded.  As  far  as  I  can 
learn,  few  persons  availed  themselves  of  it,  and  that  mainly  be¬ 
cause  its  importance  was  not  dwelt  upon  by  the  writer.  The  firm 
of  E.  and  H.  T.  Anthony  had  been  practising  the  method  for 
several  years,  and  Mr.  Henry  T.  Anthony  claims  to  have  been 
the  originator  of  it,  as  applied  to  albumenised  paper  ;  while  a  Mr. 
Campbell,  four  years  ago,  published  the  process  for  plain  paper  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  American  Journal  of  Photography. 

Now,  regarding  the  twenty-five  to  thirty-grain  bath.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Marseilles,  held  on  the 
28th  day  of  February,  1862,  “M.  Terris  described  to  the  Society  a 
sensitising  bath  which  he  used  for  albumenised  paper.  To  a  bath  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  twenty-five  grains  to  the  ounce,  he  added  a  cer¬ 
tain  quantity  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  which  he  alleged  to  preserve 
the  albumen  on  the  surface  of  the  paper,  and  asserted  that  his 
toning  was  good,  even  with  so  weak  a  bath  as  indicated,  in  proof 
of  which  he  exhibited  a  series  of  beautiful  cartes  dc  visite."  This 
was  published  in  the  English  journals,  and  could  have  been  seen 
by  any  one  who  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  the  journals.  It 
attracted  my  attention  from  having,  previously  to  the  receipt  of 
it,  written  on  the  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver  for  albumenised  paper, 
and  stated  that  it  was  more  properly  a  solution  of  oxide  of  silver  in 
nitrate  of  ammonia,  as  had  been  clearly  stated  by  Mr.  Hardwich.  In 
my  letter  to  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  dated  April 
28,  1862,  writing  on  the  same  subject,  I  said: — “From  careful 
inquiry  as  to  the  exact  condition  of  various  baths  used  here  of  this 
kind,  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  if  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  (sixty  or  eighty  grains  to  the  ounce)  be  made,  and  to  this  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  be  added,  taking  care  to  keep  the 
solution  very  slightly  alkaline,  the  exact  equivalent  to  these  so- 
called  ammonio-nitrate  solutions  will  be  produced.  In  no  single 
case  have  I  seen  baths  of  this  kind  become  discoloured  from  use ; 
and,  what  is  remarkable,  the  range  of  strength  for  good  work  is  very 
much  increased.  At  my  suggestion,  and  in  order  to  test  the  matter 
for  the  information  of  your  readers,  I  requested  an  operator  here 
to  make  up  a  new  bath  (eighty  grains  to  the  ounce),  and  to  use  it 
from  day  to  day  without  adding  any  more  silver  to  it,  until  his 
prints  began  to  show  the  want  of  silver.  He  worked  the  solution 
down  too  low  for  successful  floating,  and  still  the  prints  showed 
no  symptom  of  mealiness.  The  solution  at  this  time  showed,  by 
the  hydrometer,  thirty  grains  to  the  ounce,  and  I  cannot  say  how 
much  longer  it  might  have  been  used  with  advantage.”  Any  solu¬ 
tion  of  nitrate  of  silver,  to  which  ammonia  and  nitric  acid  have 
been  added,  as  was  the  case  in  all  the  so-called  ammonio-nitrate 
solutions,  were  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  same  as  what  is 
now  described  in  the  pamphlet  above  mentioned,  as  they  were  all 
nitrate  of  silver  and  nitrate  of  ammonia  in  water,  and  were  made 
alkaline  to  produce  the  effect,  which  is  now  better  obtained  by  the 
faming.  Paper  floated  on  a  neutral  or  slightly  acid  bath  will  keep 
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white  several  days,  and  the  alkalinity  needed  to  produce  good 
prints  can  be  imparted  to  it  by  fuming  to  a  greater  degree,  with¬ 
out  injury  to  the  surface. 

What  is  now  sold  for  three  dollars  is  what  has  been  written  about 
in  the  public  journals,  and  has  been  the  property  of  the  public  for 
a  length  of  time.  I  myself  have  been  using  a  bath  with  nitrate  of 
ammonia  in  it  for  nearly  two  years,  and  have  been  fuming  with 
ammonia  ever  since  last  spring,  when  I  received  the  process  from 
Mr.  Henry  T.  Anthony,  who  showed  me  how  they  used  the  fuming 
in  their  own  establishment.  It  had  been  my  intention  to  have 
shown  a  few  experiments  this  evening  in  illustration  of  the  che¬ 
mistry  of  the  process ;  but  I  will  content  myself  with  merely 
stating  that  nitrate  of  silver  is  an  oxide  of  silver  combined  with 
nitric  acid,  and  that  the  oxide  of  silver  is  soluble  in  ammonia  or  in 
nitrate  of  ammonia ;  that  in  either  the  ammonia  or  the  nitrate  of 
ammonia  it  is  held  more  feebly  in  combination  than  in  nitric  acid, 
and  hence  will  part  with  its  silver  to  the  chloride  in  the  paper 
more  readily  than  if  combined  with  nitric  acid ;  and  the  more 
alkaline  is  the  solution  which  eventually  dries  on  the  film  or  paper, 
the  more  readily  is  it  reduced  by  light.  The  solution  in  ammonia 
alone  is  inadmissible  on  account  of  the  inevitable  destruction  of  the 
albumen  surface  :  hence  nitrate  of  ammonia  as  a  neutral  salt  is 
better,  and  the  alkalinity  can  be  given  by  the  fuming  after  the 
paper  is  dry.  The  consumption  of  silver  is  the  same  whether  you 
use  thirty  grains  to  the  ounce  or  120  grains,  so  far  as  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  chloride  is  concerned  ;  but  there  is  some  economy 
in  using  a  weak  solution,  inasmuch  as  the  liquid  on  the  surface, 
and  which  dries  on,  also  impregnating  the  paper  to  some  extent, 
is  not  so  rich  in  silver ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  large  amount  of 
silver  is  not  advantageous  to  the  production  of  good  pictures. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  express  the  hope  that  the  members  of  our 
infant  Society  will  be  at  all  times  ready  to  impart  information  ; 
for,  while  they  are  thus  advancing  the  art,  they  will  find  that  by 
giving  freely  they  will  the  more  freely  receive,  and  thus  in 
harmony  defend  themselves  from  imposition. 


jjihit  iuu. 

EXHIBITION  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF 
SCOTLAND. 

This  Society,  as  our  readers  would  recently  have  observed  from 
our  advertising  columns,  having  offered  medals  for  excellence  in 
several  branches  of  photographic  art,  a  number  of  pictures  have 
been  received,  and  are  now  being  exhibited  in  the  Hall,  117, 
George-street,  Edinburgh. 

The  Exhibition  being  competitive ,  the  pictures  sent  do  not 
of  course,  number  so  many  as  at  any  of  the  former  ordinary 
Exhibitions;  still  there  are  about  100  frames,  some  of  which  con¬ 
tain  two  or  more  pictures.  The  following  names  comprise  most  of 
the  competing  artists  : — In  “  general  ”  pictures  :  Annan,  Burton 
and  Fatison,  Heath,  Jackson,  Jeffrey,  Lyte,  Mayall,  Mudd, 
Robinson,  Rodger,  Thompson,  and  Tunny.  In  photolithography : 
Geo.  A.  Dean  and  Fraser  and  Anderson.  The  exponents  of  car¬ 
bon  printing  are  Cecil  Walker  and  Son  and  Pouncy ;  while  enlarged 
silver  prints  are  contributed  solely  by  Warner. 

From  the  foregoing  list  some  names  may  have  been  unintention¬ 
ally  omitted,  but  it  is  believed  to  comprise  all. 

In  landscapes  Maxwell  Lyte  shows  a  goodly  number  in  his  own 
peculiar  style— that  is  to  say,  they  are  magnificent  pictures  of 
magnificent  mountains,  with  romantically-situated  villages,  in 
what  one  would  suppose  were  smiling  valleys  but  for  the  cold 
blue  tone  which  characterises  this  gentleman’s  productions.  Why 
does  he  not  use  less  gold  in  his  toning?  His  pictures  would 
gain  thereby.  Mr.  Lyte  evidently  lives  amid  grand  scenery,  but 
there  is  something  akin  to  monotony  in  seeing  in  so  many  pictures 
the  same  everlasting  mountains,  sloping  valleys,  and  picturesque 
villages. 

Burton  and  Patison,  of  Preston,  exhibit  some  pictures  of  general 
excellence,  many  of  which  would  be  greatly  improved  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  a  few  clouds.  Among  those  which  would  be  thus 
benefitted  is  a  View  on  the  Ribble.  Their  reproduction  of  an  oil 
painting,  by  Cooper,  A.R.A.,  is  excellent. 

The  various  contributions  of  Vernon  Heath  seem  to  meet  with 
much  admiration,  and  they  are  worthy  of  it.  Warm  and  sunny  in 
general  effect,  exquisite  in  detail,  fine  in  the  gradations  of  dis¬ 
tance,  and  having  the  points  of  view  selected  with  skill,  this 
gentleman’s  works  must  be  looked  upon  by  those  who  believe  in 
the  “fine  art”  pretension  of  photography  to  be  fine  art  indeed. 


It  is  difficult  to  state  which  of  his  pictures  is  best;  but  a  vignetted 
picture  of  Windsor  Castle,  with  a  tangled  burn  in  the  foreground, 
may  be  considered  as  not  inferior  to  any  of  his  other  productions. 
His  Near  Burnam,  with  the  rustic  bridge,  and  the  rich,  luxuriance 
of  wild  shrubbery,  also  possesses  great  merit.  These  are  only  two 
out  of  many  of  Mr.  Heath’s  contributions.  A  close  observer  will 
notice  that  this  artist  keeps  a  few  separate  negatives  of  sky  and 
clouds,  which,  however,  be  introduces  with  judgment. 

Mr.  S.  Thompson  comes  out  strong.  His  pictures  this  year — of 
which  there  are  more  than  a  dozen — are  very  much  in  advance 
of  those  in  last  year’s  Exhibition.  His  predilections  are  decidedly 
archaeological ;  and  among  the  old  ruined  castles  and  cathedrals 
contributed  by  him  Jedburgh  Abbey  may  be  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  finest.  It  is,  indeed,  a  picture  possessing  more  than  average 
merit.  The  reflections  in  the  water  are  so  perfectly  rendered,  in 
consequence  of  its  stillness,  that  one  scarcely  knows  where  earth 
and  water  unite.  Of  equal  merit  are  bis  WarJcworth  Castle ,  Dur¬ 
ham  Cathedral ,  and  Norman  Porch ,  Lindisfarne. 

J.  Mudd  shows  a  large  picture,  Castle  Craig,  Borrowdale ,  Cum¬ 
berland,  printed  from  two  negatives — printed  at  any  rate  on  two 
sheets  of  paper  (the  size  of  the  picture  and  the  angle  included 
being  very  large).  Notwithstanding  that  the  joining  of  the  paper 
is  not  neatly  effected,  the  picture  is  a  noble  one. 

Thomas  Annan  contributes  several  pictures,  all  of  which  are 
good— his  Ruined  Fountain  especially  so,  being  alike  pleasing  as  a 
picture  and  skilfully  manipulated  as  a  photograph. 

H.  P.  Robinson’s  picture,  Bringing  Home  the  May,  occupies  a 
prominent  position  in  the  room.  He  also  contributes  a  frame  of 
carte  portraits,  quite  refreshing  from  their  want  of  conventionalism 
in  grouping. 

The  best  frame  of  carte  portraits  in  the  Exhibition  is  one  of 
Rodger’s,  who  has  two  other  frames  of  nearly  equal  merit. 

Mayall  has  a  case  of  thirty-two  carte- de-visite  portraits,  embrac¬ 
ing  many  of  the  Royal  Family,  with  several  dignitaries  of  church 
and  state. 

There  are  only  two  exhibitors  of  portraits  of  the  average  or 
half-plate  size.  One  is  Jeffrey,  who  sends  portraits  of  Carlyle  and 
Tennyson.  As  these  portraits  may  be  seen  exposed  for  sale  in 
several  shop  windows,  our  readers  are,  doubtless,  quite  familiar 
with  them.  The  other  is  J.  G.  Tunny,  whose  Portrait  of  a  Young 
Gentlemanh&s  a  warmth,  force,  and  brilliancy,  combined  with  grace¬ 
ful  position,  which  stamp  it  as  being  the  best  single  portrait  in 
the  room,  contrasting  very  favourably  with  some  enlarged  portraits 
by  Warner,  which  are  of  too  blue  a  tone,  and  are  rather  wanting 
in  vigour. 

Mr.  Tunny  also  exhibits  a  group  (of  ten  figures)  which  is  re¬ 
markable  for  the  “naturalness”  of  pose,  and  sharp,  skilful  manipu¬ 
lation  throughout.  This  is  the  only  “  group  ”  in  the  Exhibition  ; 
and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  although  Mr.  Tunny  is  the  only 
Edinburgh  exhibitor,  he  has  thoroughly  kept  up  the  credit  of  that 
city  in  the  quality  of  the  two  pictures  contributed  by  him. 

Mr.  Pouncy  exhibits  several  pictures  in  printer’s  ink.  These 
show  that  although  his  process  may  do  for  large,  bold  subjects, 
such  as  the  West  Door  of  Holyrood  Chapel,  3'et  for  general  land¬ 
scapes  it  is  not  so  suitable. 

Cecil  Walker  and  Son  have  a  frame  of  very  beautiful  carbon 
prints;  indeed  they  are  the  best  carbon  prints  we  have  seen.  The 
subjects  successfully  attempted  by  them  are  a  stereoscopic  slide  of  a 
polished  table,  laden  with  crystal  and  porcelain  vases,  flowers,  &c. ; 
another  of  a  statuette;  some  carte  de  visile  and  other  portraits, 
ferns,  &c.  Prints  like  these  will  soon  cause  silver  to  “  tremble  on 
its  throne.” 

Photolithographs  of  line  subjects  are  ably  represented  by  those 
of  George  A.  Dean,  which  comprise  transfers  from  engravings, 
writings,  printing,  and  music.  Fraser  and  Anderson,  of  Perth, 
also  exhibit  photolithographs ;  but  theirs  are  from  photographs  of 
natural  subjects,  of  which  the  Wallace  Oak  is  a  favourable 
specimen. 

The  Exhibition  remains  open  for  only  one  week,  and  the  public 
are  admitted  gratis.  ALR.  CHL. 


Edinburgh  University. — Our  readers  will  be  interested  to  learn  that 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  is  to  be  conferred  on  Lord  Palmerston  and  the  Hon* 
Henry  Fox  Talbot  by  the  Senatus  of  the  Edinburgh  University.  The 
ceremony  takes  place  this  day  (April  1st.). 

Photography  and  the  Magic  Lantern. — On  Friday,  the  20th  ult., 
Mr.  Highley  invited  the  officers,  council,  and  members  of  the  Micro¬ 
scopical  Society  to  witnesss  his  application  of  the  magic  lantern  to  the 
demonstration  of  facts  in  histological  science,  by  aid  of  photographic 
slides  produced  from  negatives  by  Dr.  Maddox  and  others. 
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THE  NEW  COPYRIGHT  ACT. 

Report  oe  the  Committee  on  Copyright  to  the  Edinburgh  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society. 

In  disposing  of  the  remit,  the  Committee  felt  some  difficulty  how  they 
should  proceed,  or  to  what  points  the  Society  desired  them  to  direct  their 
attention.  To  obviate  this,  a  special  meeting  of  practical  photographers 
was  convened,  at  which  they  were  asked  to  submit  such  queries  as  they 
might  think  best  fitted  to  raise  the  points  in  which  they  were  interested. 
After  consideration,  it  seemed  to  the  Committee  that  the  best  mode  of 
procedure  would  be  to  answer  these  questions  in  detail.  Accordingly,  the 
Committee  now  desire  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  the  statement  of 
these  queries,  with  the  answers  subjoined. 

Query  I. 

Whose  is  the  Property  of  the  Negative  of  a  Photograph  made  for  any  one 
without  Special  Agreement  as  to  the  Proprietorship  of  the  Negative  ? 

The  contract,  in  the  case  supposed,  is  for  the  execution  merely  of  so  many 
completed  photographic  copies  of  the  work  ordered,  and  the  photographer 
in  executing  the  order  requires  to  produce  a  negative,  about  which  no 
special  agreement  has  been  made. 

The  Committee  think  it  clear  that  the  negative  does  not  belong  to  the 
customer  without  special  agreement  to  that  effect.  It  must  remain  in  the 
possession  of  the  photographer.  But  his  right  will  be  only  a  limited  or 
qualified  right  of  property,  and  he  cannot  use  the  negative  for  any  pur¬ 
pose  or  in  any  way  other  than  his  customer  may  permit ;  for  such  use  of 
the  negative  would  be  a  violation  of  an  implied  contract  with  his  client 
that  the  work  ordered  should  be  produced  for  him  alone,  and  for  his  pur¬ 
poses  only. 

Query  II. 

Is  Registration  Necessary  to  give  the  Copyright  to  the  Person  Ordering  the 

Negative  ? 

By  the  first  section  of  the  statute  the  person  ordering  the  painting, 
drawing,  or  photograph  is  entitled  to  the  copyright  thereof,  provided 
they  shall  be  made  or  executed  for  a  good  or  valuable  consideration.  And 
by  the  fourth  section  it  is  enacted  that  no  proprietor  of  any  copyright 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  Act  until  registration,  and  no  action 
shall  be  sustainable  nor  any  penalty  recoverable  in  respect  of  anything 
done  before  registration. 

The  Committee  feel  that  this  query  involves  a  point  of  considerable  dif¬ 
ficulty;  for  the  first  section  of  the  statute  vests  the  sole  and  exclusive 
right  of  copying  and  multiplying,  inter  alia,  the  photograph  and  the 
negative  thereof  in  the  author  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life  and  for 
seven  years  after  his  death,  or  in  the  person  for  or  on  whose  behalf  the 
negative  of  a  photograph  may  have  been  made  or  executed.  Row,  when 
an  unregistered  work  has  been  pirated,  it  may  be  contended  that  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  copyright  is  entitled  to  vindicate  his  right ;  for  the  fourth 
section,  which  requires  registration,  speaks  of  the  proprietorship  of  copyright 
as  a  fact  apparently  anterior  to  the  registration  which  it  requires.  The 
Committee  do  not  give  any  certain  opinion  on  this  subject,  but  submit 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  our  courts  of  law  might 
not  sustain  an  action  for  damages  for  the  piracy  of  unregistered  copyright. 

Much  light  may  be  gathered  on  the  question  from  the  state  of  the  law  of 
piracy  of  unregistered  books.  No  failure  in  making  the  entry  at  Sta¬ 
tioners’  Hall,  required  by  the  statute,  affects  in  any  manner  the  copyright 
of  books,  but  only  subjects  the  person  making  default  to  the  penalty 
under  the  Act.  It  is  true  that  this  provision  is  specially  contained  in  the 
statute ;  but  it  is  important  to  state  that,  prior  to  the  statute,  the  Court 
of  King’s  Bench  unanimously  held  that  an  action  for  damages  might  be 
maintained  for  pirating  a  work  before  the  expiration  of  twenty-eight 
3rears  from  first  publication,  although  the  work  was  not  entered  at  Sta¬ 
tioners’  Hall,  and  although  it  was  first  published  without  the  name  of  the 
author  affixed — (Beckford  v.  Hood,  7,  T.  R.,  620).  And  in  a  prior  case 
(Tonson  v.  Collins,  1  Blackstone’s  Reports,  330)  Lord  Mansfield  said — 
that  it  had  always  been  holden  that  the  entry  in  Stationers’  Hall  was  only 
necessary  to  enable  the  party  to  bring  his  action  for  the  penalty,  but  that 
the  property  was  given  absolutely  to  the  author,  at  least  during  the  term. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  statute  requiring  the  registration  of 
books  imposes  the  obligation  of  registration  in  Stationers’  Hall  as  a  duty, 
for  failure  of  which  penalty  is  paid ;  whereas,  the  statute  conferring  copy¬ 
right  on  photography  appears  to  regard  registration  as  a  privilege  of  the 
author  or  proprietor.  The  Committee  accordingly  incline  to  the  view 
that  registration  is  necessary  to  give  validity  to  the  copyright  of  a  paint¬ 
ing,  drawing,  or  photograph. 

Query  III. 

Has  the  Photographer  a  Right  at  Common  Late  to  make  any  Use  of  an 
Unregistered  Negative  ? 

This  question  seems  to  have  been  already  answered  under  the  first 
query.  If  our  observations  there  are  correct,  the  photographer  has  only 
a  limited  right  of  property  in  the  negative,  which  does  not  permit  him 
to  make  any  use  of  it  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  and  wishes  of  the 
person  for  whom  it  was  executed. 

Query  IY. 

Suppose  the  Photographer  Registers  a  Negative  without  the  Knowledge  of  the 
Employer,  would  he  he  Entitled  to  the  Copyright ? 

The  photographer  who  registers  a  negative  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  employer  ha?  qo  title  to  the  copyright,  and  is  not  proprietor  thereof 


under  the  statute;  for,  under  the  provisions  of  the  first  section  of  the 
statute,  he  does  not  retain  the  copyright  except  under  a  written  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  employer. 

Query  Y. 

If  a  Registered  Photograph  be  not  Marked  as  Registered,  is  there  a  Penalty 
for  Infringement  ? 

The  statute  does  not  require  any  mark  to  be  impressed  upon  a  registered 
photograph.  It  is  the  fact  of  registration  in  terms  of  tho  statute  that 
secures  the  right  of  property,  and  therefore  the  penalties  may  be  incurred 
though  there  be  no  mark  impressed  on  the  photograph. 

Query  VI. 

If  a  Negative  be  Unregistered,  and  Prints  from  it  Published,  may  the  Work 
be  Copied  and  Reproduced  ? 

The  principle  of  this  question  has  been  discussed  in  the  observations 
under  Query  II.,  in  which  it  has  been  shown  that  it  may  be  contended 
that  a  right  of  property  may  exist  without  registration.  But  so  far  as 
the  scope  of  the  present  statute  may  be  held  to  determine  the  point,  tho 
Committee  think  that  this  query  should  be  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
provided  that  no  name,  initials,  or  monogram  be  affixed  to  the  copy. 
The  existence  of  these  upon  the  photograph  is  sufficient  to  bring  the  copier 
within  the  penalties  of  fraudulent  productions  and  sales  of  the  7th  section 
of  the  statute. 

Query  YII. 

May  a  Photographer  Copy  and  Produce  for  Sale  a  Proof  before  Letters  of 
any  Engraving ? 

Two  important  general  questions  occur  under  this  query.  The  first  is 
Do  the  engraving  statutes  protect  engravings  which  do  not  contain  tho 
name  of  the  proprietor  and  the  date  of  the  publication  engraved  on  each 
plate  and  printed  on  every  print  ? 

The  second  question  is  : — Assuming  that  these  statutes  do  protect  6uch 
engraving,  does  the  copying  of  an  engraving  by  the  art  of  photography 
come  within  their  intention  ? 

As  to  the  first  point.  The  first  statute  protecting  engravings  is  tho 
8th  Geo.  II.,  cap.  13,  entitled  an  “Act  for  Encouragement  of  the  Arts 
of  Designing,  Engraving,  and  Etching  Historical  and  other  Prints,” 
which  recites  that  divers  persons  have,  by  their  own  genius,  invented  and 
engraved  sets  of  historical  and  other  prints,  in  hopes  to  have  reaped  tho 
sole  benefit  of  their  labours,  and  that  printsellers  and  other  persons  have 
of  late  frequently  taken  the  liberty  of  copying,  engraving,  and  publishing 
base  copies  of  such  works  and  prints  to  tho  very  great  prejudice  and 
detriment  of  the  inventors  and  proprietors  thereof.  For  remedy  thereof, 
and  for  preventing  such  practices  for  the  future,  the  Act  vests  in  the 
inventor  and  engraver  the  sole  right  and  liberty  of  printing  and  reprinting 
the  same  for  fourteen  years,  to  commence  from  the  day  of  the  first  pub¬ 
lishing  thereof ;  the  date  to  be  engraved,  with  the  name  of  the  proprietor, 
on  each  plate  and  printed  on  every  print.  It  is  the  latter  words  which 
give  rise  to  the  question  now  under  discussion. 

The  next  Act  is  the  7th  Geo.  III.,  cap.  38,  and  is  an  amending  statute 
of  the  former  Act.  It  is  observable  that  this  Act  does  not  expressly 
require  the  name  of  the  proprietor  and  the  date  of  publication  to  be 
engraved  on  the  print,  but  it  seems  probable,  as  it  is  merely  an  amending 
Act,  that  the  provisions  of  the  previous  statute  (8th  Geo.  II.)  in  that 
respect  should  be  considered  as  included  in  the  latter.  Now  it  appears 
that  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  in  the  authorities  as  to  the  true  con¬ 
struction  of  the  statute — some  holding  that  the  date  and  name  are  not 
essential,  others  that  they  are.  In  a  case  in  1792  this  contrariety  of 
opinion  comes  out,  but  the  case  referred  to  was  not  decided  on  the  point 
in  question.  At  a  subsequent  period,  Lord  Ellenborough  said : — ‘  ‘  Although 
the  plaintiff’s  name  is  not  engraved  upon  the  prints,  if  there  has  been  a 
piracy  I  think  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  a  verdict.  The  interest  being 
vested,  the  common  law  gives  the  remedy.”  In  a  subsequent  case,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  held  both  date  and  name  to  be  essential 
to  make  the  copyright  of  an  engraving  valid. — Newton  r.  Cowie,  May 
1827,  4  Bingham,  234. 

This  difference  of  judgment  may  well  make  the  Committee  hesitate  to 
give  any  opinion  of  their  own ;  but,  so  far  as  they  can  venture  to  do  so, 
they  think" the  date  and  name  to  be  essential,  and  that  however  contrary 
it  may  be  to  the  principles  of  equity  to  infringe  the  rights  of  another 
engraver,  the  law  will  not  prevent  the  piracy  or  inflict  penalties  on  the 
infringer  when  the  date  and  name  do  not  appear  on  an  actually  pub¬ 
lished  engraving. 

As  to  the  second  question,  the  art  of  photography  is  so  recent, 
and  of  a  character  so  different  from  any  former  mode  of  copying 
'  and  multiplying  the  work  of  the  engraver,  that  it  is  not  surprising  that 
a  judge  presiding  at  a  late  trial  by  jury  ordered  the  point  to  be  reserved 
for  after  discussion.  The  Committee,  however,  observe  that  the  words  of 
the  statute  are  very  general.  In  addition  to  the  special  words,  “  engrave, 
etch,  or  work,”  there  occur  these  words,  “  or  in  any  other  manner  copy.” 
These  are  so  general  that,  though  the  Act  was  passed  more  than  a  hunched 
years  ago,  as  it  is  still  in  active  operation  it  must  apply  to  the  changing 
forms  of  art  and  the  advances  of  science.  Yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  if  the  engraver  may  pirate  an  engraving  which  does  not  contain  tho 
date  of  publication  and'  the  name  of  the  proprietor,  much  more  will  the 
photographer  who  prints  off  his  copies  from,  a  proof  before  letters  be  £re§ 
from  any  penalty. 
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Query  VIII. 

Was  there,  prior  to  the  recent  Act,  any  Copyright  in  any  Painting,  Photograph, 

or  Drawing  ?  And  are  Paintings  and  Photographs  Made  or  Executed  prior 

to  the  Act  in  any  way  now  Protected ? 

The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  there  was  no  copyright  in  any 
painting,  photograph,  or  drawing  prior  to  the  recent  Act.  Its  preamble 
so  states  the  law.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  in  moving  the  second  reading 
of  the  hill  in  the  House  of  Lords,  while  he  paid  a  well-merited  compli¬ 
ment  to  the  position  and  the  labours  of  artists,  stated  that  he  could  see 
no  distinction  between  paintings  and  literary  productions;  that  if  the 
one  was  entitled  to  be  considered  property  the  other  was  also.  Of  course 
there  is  a  light  of  property  in  these  works  so  long  as  they  are  unsold  or 
unpublished  ;  but  the  distinction  between  the  two  things  must  be  always 
kept  in  view. 

In  like  manner,  paintings  and  photographs  sold  or  disposed  of  before 
the  commencement  of  the  recent  Act  are  not  protected  by  statute  in  any 
way.  But  though  made  or  executed  before  the  commencement  of  the 
statute,  if  they  were  not  sold  or  disposed  of  prior  to  its  date,  they  are 
protected. 

Query  IX. 

Is  Attendance  by  the  Proprietor  or  his  Agent  at  Registration  necessary? 

The  statute  does  not  expressly  require  that  there  should  be  personal 
attendance ;  but  it  is  a  regulation  which  the  registrar  may  be  entitled  to 
make.  Photographers  scattered  throughout  the  country  are  thus  obliged 
to  employ  an  agent  in  London  to  register  their  photographs. 

Query  X. 

May  an  Engraving  be  Photographed  Simply  for  the  Purpose  of  Producing 
Transparencies,  and  not  for  Sale  ? 

A  very  nice  question  arises  whether  the  statutes  have  given  any  remedy 
in  the  circumstances  stated  in  this  query.  The  statute  which  hits  against 
the  practice — if  it  does  so  at  all — is  the  17th  Geo.  III.,  cap.  57,  which 
enacted  that  if  any  engraver,  printseller,  or  other  person  shall  engrave, 
etch,  work,  or  otherwise  or  in  any  othei  manner  copy  in  the  whole,  or 
in  part  by  varying,  adding  to,  or  diminishing  from  the  main  design,  or 
shall  print  for  sale,  or  shall  publish,  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of,  any  copy 
or  copies  of  any  print  whatsoever,  such  proprietor  may,  by  action  upon 
the  case,  recover  such  damages  as  a  jury  shall  give  or  assess. 

Part  of  the  above  statute,  it  may  be  contended,  seems  to  stand  disjunc¬ 
tively  in  the  context,  and  to  create  a  separate  offence  from  that  of  printing 
for  sale,  or  selling,  which  is  prohibited  in  the  clause  immediately  following. 
If  so,  then  the  mere  copying  of  a  print  gives  the  proprietor  a  right  of  action 
without  any  sale,  and  he  may  show  his  damages  to  have  accrued  from  exhibi- 
tion,  or  from  injury  to  his  reputation,  or  interception  of  his  profits.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  contended  that  the  statute  does  not  apply  to  a  case 
where  there  is  no  intention  to  print,  publish,  or  sell,  but  only  to  exhibit 
in  a  certain  manner ;  that  exhibiting  for  amusement  is  in  no  way  analo¬ 
gous  to  selling  a  copy  of  a  print ;  and  that  the  transparency  exhibited  being 
in  different  materials  and  of  different  dimensions  from  the  original  print, 
makes  a  case  which  the  statute  docs  not  contemplate.  A  judgment  of 
Vice-Chancellor  Shadwell  supports  the  latter  view.  But  the  Committee 
do  not  consider  the  question  finally  determined  by  the  opinion  of  that 
Judge,  and  do  not  wish  to  express  a  certain  opinion  upon  this  nice  question ; 
but,  having  stated  both  sides  of  it,  leave  it  for  the  consideration  of  the 
individual  members  of  the  Society. 

Query  XI. 

May  One  who  Photographs  the  Portrait  of  Another  without  his  Knowledge 
Publish  such  Photograph  i 

This  question  does  not  involve  any  point  of  importance.  ■  It  appears  to 
the  Committee  that  it  is  always  a  question  of  circumstance  whether  it 
may  be  done  with  impunity  or  not.  Suppose  a  landscape  be  taken  while 
there  stands  in  some  part  of  it  an  individual  of  feme  or  notoriety :  he  surely 
could  not  object  to  appealing  in  the  scene,  for  his  presence  there  was  a 
mere  accident,  or  the  artist  meant  nothing  but  to  do  him  honour.  The 
opposite  doctrine  would  exclude  the  photographer  from  taking  a  view  of 
any  public  ceremony  or  historical  event.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
object  be  to  hold  up  some  one  to  ridicule,  or  to  represent  some  one  to  his 
disadvantage,  the  photographer  might  be  interdicted,  or  damages  obtained 
from  him.  The  head  of  the  famous  Mr.  Spurgeon  upon  the  body  of  the 
gorilla  was  probably  considered  by  that  gentleman  himself,  his  friends, 
and  the  public  as  a  good  joke ;  but  a  satirical  representation  of  Mr.  Spur¬ 
geon,  meant  to  injure  him,  to  cast  doubts  upon  the  sincerity  of  his  reli¬ 
gious  profession,  or  otherwise  affect  his  efficiency  as  a  clergjunan,  would 
undoubtedly  be  illegal  and  improper. 

Although  criminals  be  photographed  against  their  will  or  without  their 
knowledge,  and  copies  of  their  portraits  circulated  among  the  police  of  the 
country,  they  can  have  no  right  to  object  to  such  a  proper  use  of  their 
portraits  as  enables  the  authorities  to  detect  crime ;  for  every  course  that 
may  be  necessary  in  the  judgment  of  the  officials  responsible  for  the 
detection  of  crime  would  be  justified,  on  the  same  principle  that  no  claim 
of  damage  lies  against  these  at  the  instance  of  one  accused  of  crime  and 
afterwards  found  innocent. 

The  Committee  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  their  regret  that 
the  Statute  has  not  been  framed  with  such  perspicuity  as  it  might  have 
been,  and  that  doubts  as  to  its  interpretation  on  some  points  may  be 
entertained.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  registration  clause  in  the 


Bill  which  was  first  read  in  Parliament  was  framed  quite  differently 
from  the  mode  in  which  it  now  appears  in  the  Act  of  Parliament.  The 
Bill  underwent  many  modifications  in  its  clauses  while  passing  through 
both  Houses,  and  hence  arises  the  difficulty  of  construction.  The  Com¬ 
mittee,  however,  have  been  informed  that  there  is  a  prospect  of  another 
Photographic  Bill  this  session  of  Parliament,  promoted  by  artists  and 
engravers,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  put  an  end  to  many  vexed  and  doubt¬ 
ful  questions.  (Signed)  ANDREW  MURE,  Chairman. 


Memorandum  or  the  Sale  of  a  Negative  Photograrii,  Reserving 
tiie  Copyright  to  the  Photographer. 

Stamp,  6d. 

A.  B.,  Photographer,  having  sold  and  disposed  of  the  negative  of  a  pho¬ 
tograph — [here  describe  it] — made  and  executed  by  him,  to  C.  D., 
it  is  hereby  expressly  agreed  upon  that  the  copyright  thereof  is 
retained  by  and  reserved  to  the  said  A.  B. 

This  memorandum  is  made  in  terms  of  the  Act  25  and  26  Viet.,  cap.  68,  and 
signed  by  the  said  C.  D.,  at  Edinburgh,  the  day  of  ,  186  . 


A.  B.,  Photographer,  having,  for  a  good  consideration,  made  and  exe¬ 
cuted  for  and  on  behalf  of  C.  D.,  the  negative  of  a  photograph, 
of — [here  describe  it] — it  is  hereby  expressly  agreed  upon  that 
the  copyright  thereof  is  retained  by,  and  reserved  to,  the  said  A.  B. 

This  memorandum  is  made  in  terms  of  the  Act  25  and  26  Viet.,  cap.  68,  and 
signed  by  the  said  C.  D.,  at  Edinburgh,  the  day  of  ,186  , 

Memorandum  of  Assignment  of  Copyright. 

Stamp,  6d. 

I,  A.  B.,  proprietor  of  the  negative  of  a  photograph  of — [here  describe 
it] — and  registered  in  my  name  as  proprietor  thereof  in  the  Sta¬ 
tioners’  Hall,  on  the  day  of  ,186  ,  in  terms  of  the  Act  25 

&  26  Viet.,  cap.  68,  hereby  assign  to  C.  D.  the  said  negative  photo¬ 
graph  and  copyright  thereof. 

This  memorandum  of  assignment,  made  in  terms  of  the  above  Act,  and 
signed  at  Edinburgh  the  day  of  ,  186  . 


I,  A.  B.,  Photographer,  having,  for  a  good  consideration,  made  and  exe¬ 
cuted  for  and  on  behalf  of  C.  D.  the  negative  of  a  photograph  of 
—[here  describe  it] — it  is  hereby  expressly  agreed  upon,  that  the 
copyright  thereof  is  to  be  retained  by  and  reserved  to  the  said 
C.  D. 

This  memorandum  is  made  in  terms  of  the  Act  25  &  26  Viet.,  cap.  68,  by 
me,  the  said  A.  B.,  and  signed  at  Edinburgh  the  day  of  , 
186  . 


Memorandum  of  Sale  of  Negative  of  Photograph,  Reserving  the 
Copyright  to  the  Vendee. 

Stamp,  6d.  Viet.  23,  cap.  15. 

I,  A.  B.,  Photographer,  having  sold  and  disposed  of  to  C.  D.  the  negative 
of  a  photograph  of — [here  describe  it] — made  and  executed  by  me,  it 
is  hereby  expressly  agreed  upon  that  the  copyright  thereof  is  to  be 
retained  by  and  reserved  to  the  said  C.  D. 

This  memorandum  of  sale  is  made  by  me,  the  said  A.  B.,  in  terms  of  the 
Act  25  &  26  Viet.,  cap.  68,  and  signed  at  Edinburgh,  the  day 
of  ,  186  . 


Memorandum  for  Registration  under  Copyright  (Works  of  Art) 

Act. 

I,  ,  of  ,  do 

hereby  certify  that  I  am  entitled  to  the  copyright  of  the  under¬ 
mentioned  work,  and  I  hereby  require  a  memorandum  of  such 
copyright  (or,  “  the  assignment  of  such  copyright,”  as  the  case 
may  be)  to  be  entered  in  the  Register  of  Proprietors  of  Copyright 
in  Paintings,  Drawings,  and  Photographs  kept  at  Stationers’  Hall, 
according  to  the  particulars  underwritten : — 


freScription 
of  Work. 

Date  of 
Agreement 
or 

Assignment. 

Name  of 
Parties  to 
Agreement. 

Name  and  Place 
of  Abode  of 
Proprietor  of 
Copyright. 

Name  and  Place 
of  Abode  of 
Author  of 
Work. 

Dated  this  day  of  ,  186  . 

(Signed) 


To  the  Registering  Officer  of  the  Stationers'  Company. 

Note. — The  filling  up  should  be  as  brief  but  as  distinctive  as  possible. 
The  Registering  Officer  declines  to  receive  particulars  by  Post,  as  it 
woidd  involve  explanatory  correspondence.  The  Registration  must  be 
effected  in  person  or  by  an  agent. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS  OP  THE  MOOBT. 

Enlarged  from  Original  Negatives  talcen  hj  Warren  De  la  Rue,  F  .R.S. 

London  :  Smith,  Beck  &  Beck,  6,  Coleman-street. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  mixed  much  with  the  members  of  the 
several  scientific  societies  of  the  metropolis  do  not  need  to  be  told  that, 
for  the  last  five  years  or  more,  Mr.  Warren  De  la  Eue  has  devoted  a  very 
large  proportion  of  his  time — we  will  not  say  spare  time,  for,  like  ourselves, 
he  hardly  knows  from  experience  what  that  is— to  the  pursuit  of  photo¬ 
graphy  in  connection  with  astronomy.  During  that  space  of  time  he  has 
taken  so  large  a  number  of  negatives  of  the  Moon  in  all  its  phases  that, 
after  destroying  those  which  were  not  considered  by  him  of  sufficient  value 
for  preservation,  about  three  hundred  of  them  are  still  in  existence,  with  the 
date  of  production — including  the  hows  and  minutes  when  taken — and  length 
of  exposure  carefully  recorded  with  a  diamond  upon  the  glass  of  each 
negative.  These  have  all  been  acquired  by  aid  of  a  thirteen-inch  reflecting 
telescope,  itself  also  the  product  of  Mr.  De  la  Eue’s  labour;  and  so  exqui¬ 
site  is  the  sharpness  of  detail  in  the  original  negatives,  that  they  bear 
without  perceptible  deterioration  an  enlargement  to  about  eighteen  times 
t heir  normal  diameters.  "We  say  about  eighteen  times,  because  the  nega¬ 
tives  are  not  all  one  scale  of  size — the  difference  of  distance  between  the 
moon  and  the  earth  when  in  apogee  and  perigee  respectively  being  sufficient 
to  produce  a  material  variation  in  the  dimensions  of  the  images,  just  as 
in  portraiture  the  sitter  being  further  from  or  nearer  to  the  camera  affects 
the  scale  of  the  resulting  picture.  Of  the  several  series  of  positive  proofs 
just  published,  or  about  to  be  published,  by  Messrs.  Smith,  Beck  and  Beck, 
the  members  of  each  series  are  very  properly  enlarged  to  an  uniform  scale, 
so  that  the  various  phases  presented  appear,  as  they  ought  to  do,  symmetri¬ 
cally  differing  views  of  the  same  object.  The  most  popular  series  will  no 
doubt  be  that  of  twelve  selected  specimens  enlarged  to  a  diameter  of  two 
inches  each,  mounted  upon  cards  corresponding  to  those  of  the  ordinary 
cartes  de  visite,  and  packed  in  a  neat  and  compact  folding  case,  something 
after  the  fashion  of  a  tailor’s  pattern  book,  so  that  the  whole  can  be  opened 
out  for  inspection  and  the  entire  series,  seen  at  one  view. 

We  are  informed,  by  the  way,  that  single  copies  of  any  one  of  the  speci¬ 
mens  can  be  had  separately,  so  that  it  will  be  in  the  reach  of  the  humblest 
amone-st  us  to  possess  at  least  one  authentic  portrait  of  our  satellite. 

Accompanying  the  case  of  twelve  illustrations  is  a  very  small  but  va- 
'  luable  descriptive  book,  containing  also  a  chart  of  the  moon,  by  which 
the  names  of  the  several  craters,  mountains  and  plains  maybe  ascertained— 
the  last-named  portions  having  been  formerly  supposed  to  be  seas,  a  notion 
now  exploded.  The  several  illustrations  are  respectively  as  follow,,  with 
reference  to  the  age  of  the  moon  when  the  photographs  were  obtained  ; 
but  we  do  not  mean  it  to  be  understood  that  they  were  taken  consecutively 
as  quoted,  which  is  very  far  from  being  the  case;  for,  on  the  contrary,  while 
some  were  secured  in  1858,  others  of  them  bear  date  of  the  close  of  1862 

No.  1  is  a  crescent  moon  at  the  age  of  barely  six  days. 

2  is  a  half  moon  at  the  age  of  seven  days. 

„  3  is  taken  „  >,  eight  and  a-half  days. 

,,  4  is  taken  ,>  >>  nine  days. 

,,  5  is  a  gibbous  moon  „  „  ten  days. 

6  is  nearly  full  „  ?»  twelve  days. 

„  7  is  a  full  moon  „  „  fourteen  days. 

„  8  is  taken  .  „  „  fourteen  and  a-half  days. 

9  is  a  waning  gibbous  moon  ,,  fifteen  days. 

„  10  is  taken  „  „  eighteen  and  a-halr  days. 

11  is  a  bare  half  moon  „  „  twenty-one  and  a-half  days. 

12  is  a  waning  crescent  ,,  ,,  twenty -three  and  a-half  d;n  s. 

There  is  one  remarkable  feature  about  N  os.  6,  i ,  and  8  that  cannot  fail 
to  strike  even  the  casual  observer.  Though,  at  the  first  glance,  these  all 
miaht  be  mistaken  for  full  moons,  the  brilliant  sharpness  ot  the  entire 
outline  of  the  circular  disc  is  only  to  be  seen  in  perfection  in  No.. 7,  when 
the  moon  was  actually  at  the  full;  yet,  on  close  examination,  it  will  be 
readily  seen  that  the  circular  outline  is  not  circular  in  the  absolute  sense 
owing  to  the  irregularities  on  the  surface  of  the  moon  itself.  . 

Wc  have,  on  several  occasions,  had  opportunities  of  inspecting 
some  of  the  original  negatives  produced  by  Mr.  De  la  Eue.  We 
have  already  alluded  to  the  beauty  of  their  definition,  stating  that 
thev  bear  enlargement  to  eighteen  times  their  normal  size  without  per¬ 
ceptible  deterioration  ;  and  so  completely  is  this  the  case  that  the  large 
conics  in  which  the  disc  of  the  moon  covers  a  surface  of  eighteen  inches 
in  diameter,  appear  more  beautiful  and  full  of  detail  than  the  small  ones, 
the  delicate  shadows  and  half-tones  on  the  sides  of  the  various  craters  and 
mountain  ranges  being  admirably  preserved :  indeed,  so  satisfactory  is 
the  result  of  this  enlargement  that  the  publishers  have  it  m  contemplation 
to  prepare  a  series  upon  a  still  further  enlarged  scale,  and  in  which  the 
diameter  of  the  lunar  surface  will  extend  to  30  inches— a  truly  noble 

imjt  would-be  scarcely  possible  to  overrate  the. value  of  productions  such  as 
these  when  educationally  considered,  affording  as  they  do  instruction 
bearing  upon  several  of  the  physical  sciences,  and  that  in  a  manner  whic 
presents  the  facts  in  a  pleasing  guise,  and  so  that  they  run  but  little 
danger  of  being  either  misunderstood  or  forgotten.  No  drawing  or  en- 
cravin0-,  however  perfectly  executed,  can  for  a  moment  vie  with  these 
photographs  in  conveying  to  the  mind  the  actual  condition  of  the  lunar 
surface  •  and,  we  may  safely  affirm  that,  in  future,  no  books  of  instruction 
connected  with  the  science  of  astronomy  can  be  deemed  complete  without 
bcin~  accompanied  by  some  at  least  of  these  or  similar  photographs. 


cUhigs  of  j90njcti.cs. 

NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Association  took  place  at  Myddleton 
Hall,  Islington,  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  18th  instant, — Georgo 
Dawson,  Esq.,  M.A.,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  were  ballottcd  for,  and  duly  elected  members  of  the 
Association: — Miss  Barfoot,  Messrs.  W.  Braino,  James  Davis  Burton, 
George  Hooper,  W.  H.  Mertens,  James  Mitchell,  and  Edward  George. 

Mr.  Morley  exhibited  some  prints  from  negatives  taken  by  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Fothergill  process,  which  were  examined  with  interest. 

Mr.  Simpson  showed  some  enamel  paper  recently  received  from  Herr 
Liesegang,  of  Elberfeld;  also  some  prints  on  ordinary  albumcnised  and 
the  enamel  paper,  from  the  same  negatives,  in  order  that  members  might 
compare  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  papers.  These  were  sensitised  on 
a  sixty-grain  bath,  toned  with  an  acetate  of  soda  bath,  and  every  precau¬ 
tion  observed  to  secure  uniformity  of  treatment.  The  merit  of  the  two 
kinds  of  prints  seemed  to  be  regarded  as  about  equal. 

Mr.  Bocicett  observed  that  he  had  rolled  paper,  hoping  to  destroy  its 
porosity  and  secure  a  higher  gloss. 

Mr.  Simpson  was  of  opinion  that  rolling  would  not  prevent  the  pene¬ 
tration  of  the  nitrate  of  silver. 

The  Chairman  thought  a  certain  amount  of  porosity  in  the  paper  itself 
rather  an  advantage,  as  the  albumen  was  thereby  enabled  to  adhere  more 
tenaciously,  and  those  blisters  which  often  occurred  with  smooth  Bive 
papers  were  avoided. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  following 

ANNUAL  REPORT. 

On  resigning  office,  your  Committee  has  the  pleasure  of  congratulating  the 
members  on  the  uniform  and  increasing  prosperity  of  the  North  London 
Photographic  Association,  and  in  placing  before  them  a  statement  of  the  results 
of  its  labours  for  the  past  year. 

If  all  that  was  contemplated  for  performance  has  not  been  accomplished,  your 
Committee  trusts  that  it  has  not  altogether  failed  in  rendering  the  meetings 
attractive  and  entertaining ;  and  any  shortcomings  must  be  set  down  rather  to 
the  score  of  want  of  power  than  to  the  want  of  will. 

The  meetings  have  been  generally  well  attended.  Papers  on  the  various 
branches  of  photography  have  been  read,  and  instructive  discussions  on  some 
of  the  subjects  dealt  with  have  been  held.  The  various  novelties  in  connection 
with  apparatus  and  manipulation  have  been  exhibited  and  explained,  and 
many  interesting  specimens  illustrative  of  our  art  have  been  submitted  to  the 
criticism  of  the  members. 

On  reference  to  the  balance  sheet  it  will  be  seen  that  the  funds  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  have  been  carefully  expended,  and  there  is  an  increased  balance  to  tko 
credit  of  the  Society  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer. 

Your  Committee  cannot  let  this  opportunity  pass  without  acknowledging  the 
indebtedness  of  the  Association  to  the  many  friends  who  have  prepared  and 
read  papers,  as  also  to  those  who  have  otherwise  assisted  by  the  exhibition  of 
new  apparatus,  &c.,  at  the  various  meetings;  and  especially  begs  leave  to  tender 
thanks  to  the  contributors  of  photographs  for  the  album,  which  has  already 
met  with  much  favour  in  its  circulation. 

It  is  in  contemplation  to  form  a  series  of  albums  for  circulation.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  would  urge  upon  the  members  the  desirability  of  contributing  Unmounted 
photographs  for  them,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  beauties  of  photography  may  be 
more  widely  diffused,  and  the  advantages  of  the  art  more  universally  acknowledged. 

Your  Committee,  in  conclusion,  desires  to  express  a  hope  that  each  succeed¬ 
ing  year  may  be  one  of  progress  ;  and  trusts  that,  in  resigning  its  duties  to  other 
hands,  it  is  fulfilling  its  advancement. 

The  Treasurer  in  Account  with  the  North  London  Photographic 

Association. 


dir. 

Balance  last  year  . £26  6  9 

Less  for  photographs  for jl  862  11  0  0 


Members’  subscriptions 
1  subscription  for  previi 


year 


£15 

6 

9 

.  52 

10 

0 

>8 

.  0 

10 

6 

£68 

7 

3 

Cr. 


Photographs  ] 

Rent  . 

J  ournals .... 

Sundries. .. . 

Balance . .  . . .  21  18  7 


.£46  8  8 


£68  7 


D.  W.  Hill. 


Examined  and  found  correct , 

William  Shave. 

William  Morley. 

18/7i  March,  1863. 

After  the  Report  had  been  read,  the  members  proceeded  to  elect  the  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year.  The  result  of  the  election  was  as  follows : 
President. — Charles  Woodward,  Esq.,  E.R.S.,  J.P. 

Vice-Presidents. — George  Shadbolt,  Esq.,  and  George  Dawson,  Esq.,  M.A. 
Treasurer. — D.  W.  Hill,  Esq. 

Committee. — Messrs.  T.  A.  Barber,  F.  Bedford,  E.  W.  Foxlee,  W  .  Hislop, 
W.  W.  King,  W.  J.  C.  Moens,  W.  Shave,  and  G.  W.  Simpson. 

During  the  time  occupied  by  the  scrutineers  in  ascertaining  the  abore 
result  of  the  ballot,  the  Chairman  read  a  paper  On  Instantaneous  Photo¬ 
graphy.  [See  page  138.]  . 

Mr.  Dawson’s  paper  was  illustrated  by  stereographs  by  Mr.  vv  llson,  of 
Aberdeen,  taken  with  lenses  of  varying  diameter,  focus,  and  price.  Mr. 
Dawson’s  opinions  on  their  merits  are  contained  in  his  paper. 
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A  very  desultory  and  brief  discussion  followed,  in  which,  no  remarks  of 
general  interest  were  elicited. 

Great  interest  was  displayed  by  the  members  in  the  examination  of  ono 
of  Harrison’s  globe  lenses,  shown  by  Mr.  Dawson,  and  most  unqualified 
surprise  was  expressed  at  their  enormously  high  price, — the  general  feeling 
seeming  to  be  that  purchasers  would  hold  off  until  the  price  was  “reduced 
to  reasonable  limits.” 

The  Chairman  had  been  at  some  pains  to  ascertain  the  relative  merits 
of  this  lens  as  compared  with  a  triplet,  and  showed  the  results  obtained 
on  some  12  by  10  plates.  He,  however,  did  not  hazard  any  definite 
expression  of  opinion  on  the  matter,  preferring  to  wait  until  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  some  more  detailed  and  accurately-arranged  trials. 

The  next  meeting  having  been  announced  to  take  place  on  the  22nd  of 
April,  the  members  separated. 

The  members  of  the  North  London  Photographic  Association  are 
respectfully  informed  that  subscriptions  for  the  current  year  are  now  due, 
and  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  before  the  28th  of  April  next, 
in  accordance  with  the  bye-laws  of  the  Association. 

Jxo.  Barnett,  Hon.  Sec.,  37,  Devonshire  Street,  Islington,  N. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  SCOTLAND. 

This  Society  met  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the  24th  nit.  The  chair 
was  occupied  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  President  of  the  Society.  There 
was  a  large  attendance. 

The  walls  of  the  hall  were  decorated  with  the  pictures  competing  for 
the  prizes  offered  by  tliis  Society.  A  brief  notice  of  these  pictures  will 
be  found  at  page  14-5  of  the  present  number.  On  the  table  were  some 
apparatus  by  Dalbneyer,  Meagher,  and  others. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  had  been  read,  the  Chairman 
briefly  called  attention  to  the  beautiful  pictures  on  the  walls. 

Mr.  Cosmo  Innes  then  read  the  concluding  portion  of  his  paper,  Notes 
of  Photographic  Tours,  illustrative  of  which  he  exhibited  several  negatives 
he  had  taken  in  Yenice  and  other  places  on  the  continent.  The  paper  was 
replete  with  excellent  hints  as  to  hotel  accommodation  and  the  quality  of 
the  water  a  photographer  meets  with  at  the  various  places  visited  on  a 
continental  tour. 

Mr.  Kinnear,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the  paper,  said  there  was 
much  need  of  what  he  would  call  a  photographic  “Murray,”  which  would 
be  a  guide  to  the  various  places  of  interest  on  the  continent  in  a  photo¬ 
graphic  point  of  view ;  for  when  on  the  continent,  and  visiting  places  and 
buildings  of  note  with  a  view  to  photographing  them,  he  often  found  such 
places  so  hemmed  in  with  buildings  on  every  side  as  altogether  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  reproducing  them  by  means  of  the  camera. 

After  some  further  remarks  by  Mr.  Kinnear,  Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor  read  a 
paper  entitled  Popular  Notes  on  Photographic  Lenses.  [See  page  139.] 

At  the  close  of  his  paper,  Mr.  Taylor  alluded  to  a  large  four-inch  por¬ 
trait  lens,  by  a  continental  maker,  which  had  recently  come  into  his 
possession,  but  which  was  faulty  in  construction.  In  the  first  place  he 
examined  the  glass  by  polarised  light,  and  found  the  front  one  had  been 
imperfectly  annealed ;  while  one  side  (extending  inwards  to  nearly  an 
inch)  of  the  back  flint  glass  was  of  unequal  density  with  the  rest.  A 
curious  and  by  no  means  pleasing  phenomenon  occurred  when  he  im¬ 
mersed  the  front  lens  in  warm  water  to  soften  the  balsam,  for  it  cracked 
in  several  pieces  ;  and,  as  he  had  never  heard  of  this  occurring  before,  he 
concluded  it  must  have  arisen  from  the  imperfect  annealing. 

Sir  David  Brewster  said  they  were  all  obliged  to  Mr.  Taylor  for  the 
paper  he  had  read,  which  contained  various  pieces  of  interesting  informa¬ 
tion  to  photographers.  With  regard  to  the  last  experiment  mentioned,  in 
which  he  had  alluded  to  the  method  of  detecting  imperfect  annealing,  ho 
(Sir  David  Brewster)  thought  that  was  an  important  subject,  and  one 
sometimes  too  much  lost  sight  of,  although  in  photographic  lenses  it  was 
not  of  the  same  importance  as  in  some  other  lenses.  He  had  had  some 
glass  specially  prepared  with  a  view  of  showing  the  effects  of  imperfect 
annealing,  and  the  results  were  very  striking.  He  then  detailed  some  of 
the  effects  resulting  from  that,  after  which  he  stated  that  with  regard  to 
the  achromatism  of  a  lens  there  was  no  possibility  of  getting  "all  the 
colours  of  the  spectrum  to  combine  properly  on  account  of  the  “irration¬ 
ality  of  dispersion,”  and  consequently  that  approximative  combination  of 
the  rays  only  could  be  obtained.  [Sir  David  Brewster  made  some  further 
remarks  on  achromatism  and  testing  the  coincidence  of  the  chemical  and 
visual  foci ;  but,  from  the  great  distance  intervening  between  our  corres¬ 
pondent  and  the  speaker,  he  was  somewhat  imperfectly  heard.] 

The  meeting  shortly  afterwards  separated. 

EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  met  on  Wednesday,  the  18th  ult.  The  chair  was  occupied 
by  John  Nicol,  Esq.,  Vice-President. 

Mr.  Moffat,  architect,  was  admitted  a  member;  after  which  Andrew 
Mure,  Esq.,  Advocate,  submitted  the  report  which  he,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Law  Committee  on  Copyright,  had  drawn  up.  [See  page  146.] 

Mr.  Mure  stated  that  Mr.  Anderson,  Solicitor,  one  of  the  members  of 
the  committee,  had,  at  Iris  request,  kindly  drawn  up  forms  for  the  guidance 
of  photographers  in  connection  with  the  subject. 

Mr.  Anderson  then  proceeded  to  read  the  forms — [see  page  147] — after 
which  there  was  a  short  conversation  on  the  subject,  dining  which  nothing 
further  was  elicited. 

A  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  these  gentlemen  for  the 
rouble  they  had  taken  in  this  important  matter. 


GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  the  above  Association  took  place  in  the  Bath- 
street  Exhibition  Rooms,  on  Thursday,  the  5th  ult.,  at  eight  o’clock, — • 
J ohn  Kibble,  Esq. ,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting,  which  were 
unanimously  confirmed. 

The  President  then  read,  his  paper  On  Chemical  Experiments  [see  page 
119],  showing  the  “formation  of  nitrate  of  silver  from  an  impure  source, 
with  separation  of  impurity;  the  same  from  pure  silver;  with  proof  of 
the  atomic  theory.”  Mr.  Kibble’s  paper  also  comprised  some  general  re¬ 
marks  on  the  sensitising  bath.  During  its  reading  he  performed  tho 
several  experiments  bearing  upon  the  subject.  Mr.  Jex  Long,  who  acted 
as  check  clerk,  testified  to  the  accuracy  of  the  weights  and  measures  of 
the  materials  used  by  Mr.  Kibble.  The  interest  excited  in  the  members 
by  the  neat  and  careful  performance  of  those  experiments  called  forth 
warm  approval.  When  he  had  concluded  his  paper  the  President  in¬ 
vited  discussion,  and  expressed  his  willingness  to  reply  to  any  questions 
that  might  bo  put  to  him. 

Mr.  Long  considered  that  after  having  thrown  down  the  metallic  silver, 
and  converted  it  into  nitrate,  there  was  no  necessity  for  crystallisation. 

Mr.  Kibble  said  that  he  carried  on  the  process  to  crystallisation  merely 
to  complete  the  experiment  by  testing  the  weights,  and  thus  prove  the 
atomic  theory. 

Mr.  Long  remarked  that  at  a  meeting  in  1861  some  observations  were 
made  with  reference  to  the  impurities  of  commercial  crystallised  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  that  he  proposed  on  that  occasion  that  the  baths  should  be 
made  direct  by  dissolving  pure  silver  in  pure  nitric  acid.  Some  objections 
were  raised  to  the  process ;  but  after  that  meeting  he  made  various  ex¬ 
periments  in  the  same  direction,  and  found  a  bath  so  made  was  very  rapid, 
and  produced  a  perfectly  clean  picture.  [Mr.  Long  exhibited  a  portrait 
of  a  little  boy  as  a  specimen,  which  was  handed  to  the  meeting.]  Ho 
described  his  method,  stating  that  he  threw  down  the  silver  as  a  chloride, 
washed  it  free  from  acid,  reduced  it  to  the  metallic  state  with  sulphuric  acid 
and  zinc  (first  cleaning  the  surface  of  zinc  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid) ; 
washed  the  silver  thoroughly,  dissolved  it  in  pure  nitric  acid,  neutralised 
with  oxide  of  silver,  fused,  dissolved,  and  filtered  for  use.  Crystallisation 
lie  considered  superfluous. 

Mr.  Kibble  said  that,  so  far  as  he  could  see,  the  process  of  Mr.  Long 
was  identical  with  his  own ;  all  the  difference  being  that  that  gentleman 
evaporated  it  down,  and  rendered  it  neutral  with  the  oxide  of  silver.  The 
difficulty  would  be  equally  great  as  with  copper  to  free  it  from  an  adhering 
chloride  of  zinc,  after  the  silver  was  thrown  down — the  latter  giving 
no  visual  evidence  of  its  existence,  however  great  the  quantity.  The 
difference  there  was  merely  a  mechanical  one.  Further:  precipitating 
the  bath  as  chloride  of  silver,  then  washing,  and  reducing  that  to  the 
metallic  state,  would  of  itself  take  a  considerably  longer  time  than  the 
experiment  he  had  just  performed  before  the  Society,  viz.,  the  conversion 
of  an  old  bath  into  a  new  one  ready  for  use. 

Mr.  Macnab  put  a  question  with  reference  to  the  readiest  method  of 
procuring  nitrate  of  silver  from  used  baths.  They  had  been  shown  one 
way,  viz.,  throwing  it  down  by  copper.  In  practice  he  found  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  the  silver  thrown  down  in  that  manner,  from  the  fact  of 
the  copper  getting  coated  with  silver,  when  the  action  to  a  certain  extent 
ceased.  He  had  lately  occasion  to  throw  down  a  considerable  quantity  of 
silver,  and  he  had  adopted  another  method  of  doing  so,  viz.,  by  throwing 
it  down  with  common  washing  soda,  and  after  repeated  washings  by  water 
he  reconverted  it  into  nitrate  of  silver,  which  he  used  for  his  printing  bath. 
There  v«ras  another  plan,  but  he  found  it  more  expensive.  That  was  by 
throwing  down  by  liquor  of  potassm.  The  same  number  of  washings 
were  required  to  free  it  from  alkali,  and  he  found  there  was  no  other 
advantage  in  the  nitrate  of  silver.  Those  methods  which  he  used  might 
not  be  chemically  correct ;  but  he  thought  it  proper  to  state  them  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion,  as  they  were  open  to  the  criticism  of  those  who 
had  maturely  considered  the  subject. 

Mr.  Ewing  remarked  that  it  was  a  subject  of  much  importance  to  the 
photographer,  and,  as  there  were  so  many  known  methods  of  recovering 
the  silver  from  waste  solutions,  it  would  be  well  if,  by  comparing  notes, 
they  could  possibly  arrive  at  the  speediest  method  of  reproducing  the 
pure  crystal.  He  thought  Mr.  Kibble’s  method,  in  contradistinction  to 
Mr.  Long's,  was  the  most  adoptable,  as  the  little  time  saved  by  not 
returning  it  to  the  crystal  state  was  expended  in  the  preceding  double 
process  proposed  by  that  gentleman.  He  shoidd  be  much  pleased  if  Mr. 
Kibble  in  his  concluding  remarks  would  glance  at  the  mode  suggested  by 
Mr.  Macnab,  as  it  appeared  to  him  even  a  simpler  process  than  those  just 
mentioned.  He  (Mr.  Ewing)  had  thrown  down  silver  from  an  impure 
bath  by  the  aid  of  a  piece  of  brass  wrapped  in  several  folds  of  blotting 
paper.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the  silver  fell  in  larger  flakes,  which  were 
more  beautifully  metallic  than  when  reduced  by  copper. 

Mr.  Long  said  that  such  a  method  would  only  further  complicate  the 
process,  as  the  solutions  of  two  metals  would  require  to  be  dealt  with 
instead  of  one. 

Mr.  Kibble  then  said,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Macnab’ s  mode  of  precipitat¬ 
ing  the  silver  as  carbonate,  that  the  same  difficulty  existed  in  washing  it 
free  from  adhering  nitrate  of  soda  or  potash,  as  the  case  might  be:  besides 
being  a  much  more  tedious  operation,  particularly  with  silver  into  winch 
■  albumen  had  found  its  way,  the  precipitate  settled  down  so  very  slowly 
that  generally  filtration  had  to  be  resorted  to — a  mode  very  tedious  in 
itself.  Of  course  his  (Mr.  Kibble’s)  remarks  were  pointed  chiefly  to  cases 
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where  time  was  important,  and  new  material  not  at  hand.  They  had 
ocular  demonstration  of  108  grains  of  silver  being  converted  into  nitrate 
thereof;  mixed  with  impurity,  the  silver  again  separated ;  converted  once 
more  into  nitrate  free  from  all  impurity,  crystallised,  then  fused,  within 
at  the  very  utmost  one  half  hour  after  deducting  time  for  weighing. 

Mr.  Ewing  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Kibble  for  his  very 
interesting  paper  and  experiments. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  with  acclamation, 

A  new  member  was  then  ballotted  for,  and  unanimously  elected,  after 
which  the  meeting  separated. 


AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

A  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  above  Association  was  held  on  Friday, 
the  13th  ult., — G.  Shadbolt,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  tho 
following  members  and  subscribers  were  proposed  and  elected : — 


Tho  Viscountess  Joscelyn. 
Thomas  Fothergill,  Esq. 
Professor  Selwyn. 

Thomas  Bell,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
A.  It.  Hamilton,  Esq. 
John  Rivington,  Esq. 
Henry  Wood,  Esq. 

Capt.  Henry  Lawson. 

Dr.  Douglas  Reid. 

Mrs.  Spottiswoode. 

Miss  Darby. 

Col.  Whitmore. 

W.  R.  Hayward,  Esq. 

H.  L.  Dymoke,  Esq. 

W.  G.  Hunter,  Esq. 
Thomas  Fenn,  Esq. 

Rev.  E.  H.  Benson. 
George  Ottley,  Esq. 

Capt.  H.  Knipe. 


The  Countess  of  Rosse. 

The  Hon.  II.  L.  D.  Boscawen. 
Professor  E.  A.  Claydon. 

Robert  Hudson,  Esq.,  F.R.S. ,  &c. 

F.  R.  Barclay,  Esq. 

Rev.  H.  B.  Ingram. 

T.  H.  Powell,  Esq. 

J.  N.  Rivington,  Esq. 

G.  Daglish,  Esq. 

Mrs.  Perry. 

T.  St.  L.  Blawn,  Esq. 

Mrs.  Gough. 

Mrs.  S.  Perry. 

Miss  Bagwell. 

H.  R.  Hoare,  Esq. 

D.  Nicol,  Esq. 

M.  Peace,  Esq. 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Harris. 

G.  H.  Hodges,  Esq. 


Mr.  Glaisher  asked  the  Secretary  when  the  account  of  sales  of  mem¬ 
bers’  prints  would  be  made  up  ? 

The  Secretary  replied  that  he  purposed  making  up  the  account  of 
gales  in  June  next;  and  explained  that  although  the  Association  had  been 
in  existence  nearly  two  years,  yet  the  first  year  had  been  occupied  in 
forming  the  Society  and  collecting  the  negatives,  and  that  the  publication 
of  them  did  not  commence  until  June  last.  It  was  therefore  decided  by 
the  meeting  that  the  account  of  sales  should  be  made  up  and  forwarded 
to  members  as  soon  after  the  1st  of  June  each  year  as  possible. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  prepare,  for  tho  next  meeting  of  the 
Council,  a  list  of  members  and  subscribers  who  had  paid  and  of  those 
had  not  paid  their  subscriptions ;  also,  a  list  showing  who  had  and  who 
had  not  received  their  allotments  of  prints. 

Tho  proceedings  then  terminated. 

A.  J.  MELHUISH,  Hon.-Sec. 


Since  the  meeting  above  reported  the  Secretary  has  been  directed  to 
forward  the  following  letter  to  members,  &c. : — 

March  26th,  1863. 

Dear  Sir, — I  beg  to  inform  you  that,  in  consequence  of  my  retirement 
from  the  firm  of  M‘Lean,  Melhuish,  and  Plaes,  the  offices  of  the  Amateur 
Photographic  Association  have  been  removed  to  12,  York  Place,  Portman 
Square,  to  which  address  all  communications  should  henceforth  be  ad¬ 
dressed.  By  order  of  the  Council,  A.  J.  MELHUISH,  Hon.-Sec. 


Jfomgit  Corrcspaaiicnrc. 

Paris,  March  21th,  1863. 

Dr.  D.  VAN  Monckiioven  has  sent  me  a  very  interesting  paper  on 
the  decomposition  of  collodion — a  question  often  discussed  in 
photographic  journals  and  books,  but  not  yet  completely  solved. 
The  author  of  the  Traite  General  has  been  making  experiments 
which  have  led  him  to  the  following  conclusions  : — -The  decompo¬ 
sition  of  collodion  arises,  not  from  the  action  of  the  acids  accident¬ 
ally  contained  in  the  gun-cotton  or  the  ether,  of  which  the  effect  is 
to  liberate  a  little  iodine,  which  hardly  changes  the  properties  of 
the  collodion,  but  from  the  slow  decomposition  of  the  gun-cotton 
in  presence  of  alcohol.  The  gun-cotton  then  produces  nitric  or 
nitrous  acid,  which  forms  a  large  quantity  of  nitrate  of  ethyle 
(nitric  ether),  the  which  ether  gives  to  old  collodion  the 
well-known  scent.  Further,  the  quantity  of  gun-cotton  being 
thereby  diminished,  the  solution  becomes  more  fluid.  Lastly, 
the  product  of  this  decomposition  is  an  organic  body  of  a 
composition  hitherto  unknown,  but  susceptible  of  forming, 
with  nitrate  of  silver  and  iodide  of  silver,  a  combination  sensitive 
to  the  light,  whether  in  a  damp  or  a  dry  state.  The  developing 
solution  produces  on  the  film  of  collodion  an  image  which  is  formed, 
not  exclusively  by  pure  silver,  but  partly  by  an  organic  body 
analogous  to  albuminate  of  silver,  darkened  by  the  light.  Thus 
the  image  developed  is  completely  soluble  in  nitric  acid. 


At  tho  last  meeting  of  the  French  Society  of  Photography,  M. 
Kessler  presented  a  new  distilling  apparatus,  to  which  he  gives 
the  name  of  “ erorateur."  M.  Davanne,  who  has  employed  it,  gives  a 
very  laudatory  report  of  it.  It  is  composed  of  a  furnace,  and  of  a 
dish,  the  cover  of  which  serves  as  a  refrigerator.  With  this  alem¬ 
bic  more  than  three  litres  of  water  may  be  distilled  per  hour. 

At  the  same  meeting  M.  Bertsch  presented  an  automatic  stereo¬ 
scopic  camera,  with  which  he  obtained  upon  one  glass  two  pictures, 
six  centimetres  square.  The  operator  places  himself  with  this 
camera  at  ten  paces  from  the  foreground  chosen  for  the  image  to 
be  reproduced,  and  all  the  objects  situated  beyond  are  exactly  in  the 
focus.  The  objectives  are  sixty-five  millimetres  apart — a  distance 
which  M.  Bertsch  thinks  sufficient,  but  which  appears  to  me  too 
small.  The  subtending  angle  is  of  thirty  degrees.  As  in  binocular 
cameras,  the  right-hand  image  is  in  printing  transferred  to  tho 
left,  and  the  left-hand  image  to  the  right.  Further:  as  the  pictures 
produced  in  this  camera  are  but  six  centimetres  square,  they  must 
be  enlarged.  These  two  operations  are  effected  simultaneously  in 
an  apparatus,  likewise  of  M.  Bertsch’s  invention,  which  consists 
of  an  oblong  box,  containing  a  transposing  optical  system  and  an 
amplifying  objective.  The  small  cliche  is  placed  at  one  extremity, 
which  is  exposed  to  the  light ;  while  at  the  other  end  is  placed  a 
collodionised  or  an  albutnenised  glass,  on  which  the  images  are 
reproduced  in  their  normal  place  and  of  the  usual  size. 

The  report  of  the  Commission  charged  by  the  Society  with  tho 
study  of  the  two  salts  recently  introduced  into  photographic 
operations  by  M.  Meynier  is  very  favourable  to  that  of  the  double 
sulphate  of  iron  and  ammonium  employed  for  the  development  of 
negatives. 

M.  Willeme  has  just  delivered  to  the  trade  two  statuettes  ob¬ 
tained  by  his  system  of  photoscnlpture.  They  are  the  portraits  of 
M.  Isaac  Pereiere  and  of  the  Duke  de  Larochefoucauld  Doudanville. 
M.  Edouard  Delessert’s  portrait  is  in  hand. 

Chaussces  and  of  the  Ecole  Imperiale  da  Gessie  Maritime  have  just 

The  studies  of  the  pupils  of  the  Ecole  Imperiale  des  Ponts  et 
been  increased  by  the  establishment  of  a  practical  course  of 

lectures  on  photography.  ERNEST  LACAN. 

- > - 

Philadelphia,  March  2nd,  1863. 

Having  occasion  last  week  to  see  one  of  our  most  extensive 
chemical  manufacturers  about  some  machinery  he  was  putting  up, 
I  asked  him  if  the  high  price  of  silver  coin  had  influenced  his  business 
in  any  way.  lie  replied  that  at  no  time  had  the  demand  for  pho¬ 
tographic  chemicals  been  so  great  as  at  the  present  time  ;  that 
since  the  first  of  January  they  had  used  up  over  twenty  thousand 
dollars  of  silver  in  making  the  nitrate, — the  price  being  now  twenty- 
four  dollars  net  per  lb.,  in  place  of  fifteen  dollars  as  it  was  formerly  ; 
that  of  the  bromides  and  iodides,  the  demand  was  greatest  for  am¬ 
monium.  Of  chloride  of  gold  there  had  of  late  been  more  inquiry  for 
the  combined  salt  of  gold  and  sodium.  lie  hoped  this  form  of  salt 
would  come  into  more  general  use,  owing  to  the  great  trouble  it  is  to 
put  up  the  pure  chloride  of  gold  into  fifteen-grain  bottles.  The 
rule  they  had  adopted  in  making  this  substance  was  to  dissolve  the 
gold  and  evaporate  down  until  the  liquor  was  just  double  the 
weight  of  the  gold  dissolved,  and  then,  on  cooling,  it  was  at  once 
bottled  up;  but  itcould  neverbe  made  except  on  the  very  driest  days, 
owing  to  the  deliquescent  nature  of  the  salt.  I  tried  to  interest 
him  in  some  of  the  chemistry  of  photography,  and  urged  him  to 
give  us  the  benefit  of  his  chemical  knowledge,  especially  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  silver  solutions  for  alburnenised  paper, — describing  to 
him  the  various  aminonio-nitrate  solutions,  and  telling  him  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  what  Mr.  Hardwich  had  so  well  explained  regarding  the 
solubility  of  oxide  of  silver  in  ammonia,  or  in  nitrate  of  ammonia. 
He  said  that,  without  any  positive  knowledge  of  the  matter,  ho 
was  inclined  to  think  that  the  brown  powder  deposited,  when  am¬ 
monia  is  added  to  a  nitrate  of  silver  solution,  may  not  be  a  pure 
oxide  of  silver,  but  a  low  combination  of  nitric  acid  and  silver, 
and  that  the  pure  oxide  of  silver  may  not  be  so  readily  dissolved 
in  the  nitrate  of  ammonia.  He  advised  precipitating  the  oxide 
with  caustic  potash,  and  then  washing  the  precipitate  thoroughly. 
Then,  by  adding  this  oxide  to  a  solution  of  a  definite  quantity  of 
nitrate  of  ammonia,  it  could  be  determined  how  much  it  would 
take  up;  and  it  could  be  further  demonstrated  whether  or  no  it 
was  a  mere  solution  of  the  oxide,  which  would  take  on  a  chemical 
combination.  A  solution  so  made  would,  no  doubt,  yield  its 
silver  more  readily  to  the  salt  in  the  paper  than  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  would.  His  suggestions  may  induce  some  of  the 
readers  of  this  to  experiment,  and  to  let  us  know  tho  result 
through  the  pages  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography. 

Regarding  the  purity  of  photographic  chemicals,  I  mentioned 
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that  chloride  of  gold  made  from  the  coin  which  contains  copper 
is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  good  as  the  pure  chloride  of 
gold ;  and  that  the  very  brown  iodide  of  ammonium  is  used  for 
negative  collodion  in  preference  to  the  white  article.  As  chemists,  my 
informant  said,  they  dare  not  sell  such  article  unless  it  was  definitely 
stated  on  the  labels  that  it  was  for  some  specific  purpose,  and,  in 
the  instance  of  the  chloride  of  gold,  the  proportion  of  copper  and 
gold  would  have  to  be  stated.  He  was  well  aware  that  certain 
impure  chemicals  were  sometimes  better  than  the  pure  article 
in  the  arts.  For  instance,  the  gas -fixture  makers  used  large 
quantities  of  impure  nitric  acid  or  aquafortis  for  dipping  the 
brass- work,  and  giving  it  the  yellow  colour  before  lacquering  ;  and 
frequently  the  acid  sold  for  this  purpose  was  said  not  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  required  result.  In  all  cases  in  which  he  had  found  it 
to  fail,  the  acid  was  of  a  greenish  tint ;  while  the  brown  acids, 
which  contained  a  trace  of  hydrochloric  acid,  were  sure  to  produce 
good  results.  He  also  found  that  he  had  often  corrected  the  defective 
acid  by  adding  two  per  cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  it.  He  said  he 
wished  the  true  nature  of  all  the  various  chemicals  used  in  the  arts 
could  be  known  by  those  using  them,  and  that  the  best  results  could 
be  obtained  by  using  the  purest  articles  and  adding,  in  definite 
quantities,  the  needed  impurities,  if  they  could  be  called  such ; 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  iodide  of  ammonium,  the  addition 
of  free  iodine  to  the  white  iodide. 

The  “sensation”  picture  of  the  past  few  weeks  has  been  the  card- 
portraits  of  the  dwarfs,  Tom  Thumb  and  wife.  The  demand  for 
them  has  been  very  great,  and  they  are  to  be  seen  in  almost  every 
album. 

Since  the  demand  for  albumenised  paper  has  so  much  increased, 
much  trouble  is  experienced  in  securing  a  good  article,  and  many 
of  the  largest  establishments  are  albumenising  their  own  paper. 

There  seem  to  be  some  curious  phases  in  the  trade  with  photo¬ 
graphic  material.  For  instance,  with  lenses  the  busy  seasons 
and  the  slack  seasons  of  sale  are  as  well  marked  as  in  the  dry- 
goods  or  hardware  trade ;  and  so  with  the  making  of  cases  for 
ambrotypes.  But  this  last,  in  this  country,  has  been  influenced  in  a 
great  measure  by  the  movements  of  the  army.  Where  any  rapid 
movement  of  the  troops  through  new  places  takes  place  there  has 
been  always  an  increased  demand  for  cases,  because  they  must  sit 
for  their  pictures  and  take  them  away  with  them;  hence  positives 
on  paper  would  not  answer  the  purpose,  and  therefore  ambrotypes 
are  in  demand.  For  card-albums  there  seems  to  be  little  or 
no  variation  in  the  demand,  which  is  said  to  be  gradually  increasing. 

Harrison’s  globe  lenses  are  growing  more  and  more  into  favour, 
and  they  are  considered  indispensable  by  all  who  use  them.  At  the 
Coast  Survey  office,  in  Washington,  they  are  using  one  of  sixteen 
inches  focus,  measuring  from  the  back  lens;  and  are  covering  a 
twenty-four  inch  square  plato  with  perfect  definition  over  the 
whole  surface  and  with  no  error — or,  as  Mathiot  says,  not  an  error 
of  tyu  of  an  inch  in  any  line.  The  reason  the  makers  of  these  lenses 
estimate  the  focus  from  the  back  lens  is  to  enable  the  box-makers 
to  more  readily  take  their  measurements  for  it,  and  not  because 
they  consider  it  to  be  the  focus. 

Gosham  and  Co.,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island  (who  have  had  for 
several  years  a  photographic  establishment  in  their  silver  plate 
manufactory),  say  that  their  glass-room  has  windows  on  all  sides, 
and  that  the  windows  are  covered  inside  with  white  muslin,  so  as 
to  have  a  pure  diffused  white  light,  with  no  window-sash  to  be 
reflected  in  the  polished  surface  of  the  silver  ware,  and  this  arrange¬ 
ment  has  given  them  satisfaction.— With  due  regard, 

COLEMAN  SELLERS. 
- - 

Fire  at  a  Photographic  Gallery,  Liverpool. — On  Monday  morn¬ 
ing,  the  23rd  ult.,  about  two  o’clock,  a  fire  was  discovered  to  have  broken 
out  in  the  premises  of  Mr.  Stortz,  photographic  artist,  Havelock  Buildings, 
Bold-street,  Liverpool.  From  the  Liverpool  Daily  Dost  we  learn  that 
much  valuable  artistic  property  was  destroyed ;  but  that  far  more  serious 
results  might  have  accrued  but  for  the  providential  forethought  and  self- 
possession  of  Mr.  Stortz ’s  servant,  who,  at  great  risk  to  herself,  and  not¬ 
withstanding  the  dense  smoke  with  winch  the  passages  were  filled,  roused 
the  family,  consisting  of  eight  persons,  and  so  afforded  to  all  the  means  of 
escape  from  what,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  more,  must  have  been  inevitable 
death.  Mrs.  Stortz  and  all  her  children  but  one  were  at  once  rescued, 
when,  on  counting  them,  Mr.  Stortz  perceived  there  was  still  one  left  in 
the  burning  apartments.  He  rushed  in  again,  and  found  the  fifth  child 
sitting  on  his  bed  crying  bitterly.  All  were  at  length  safe,  and  through 
the  kindness  of  neighbour’s  were  covered  with  blankets,  and  afforded 
shelter.  Mrs.  Stortz  suffered  the  most,  through  severe  fright ;  but  has 
not,  we  are  glad  to  hear,  sustained  any  serious  injury.  The  stock,  fix¬ 
tures,  furniture,  &c.,  were  insured  for  £2,500  in  the  Liverpool  and  London 
Insurance  Office.  Mr.  Hewitt  and  the  fire  brigade  were  early  in  attend¬ 
ance,  and  rendered  valuable  assistance. 


Hates  ef  %  lllentlj. 

There  are  few  indeed  of  our  best  professional  photographers  who  have  not, 
at  one  time  or  another,  received  the  honour  of  royal  patronage.  Lovers  of 
the  art  cannot  but  rejoice  at  the  evidence  of  this  fact  which  has  recently — 
more  especially  during  the  past  month — been  advanced,  shoving,  as  it 
does,  that  so  great  an  incentive  to  emulative  excellence  is  healthily  em¬ 
ployed,  instead  of  stagnating  in  a  monopoly  held  by  some  one  or  two  of 
the  more  eminent  firms.  New  photographic  portraits  of  the  Queen,  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  the  Danish  Royal  visitors  have  come 
forth  continually  and  abundantly,  and  the  cry  is  “still  they  come!” 
The  first  photographs  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  with  her  Royal  Bride¬ 
groom  have  been  taken  by  Mr.  T.  R.  Window,  of  Baker-street,  and  Mr. 
Kilbum’s  successor  in  Regent-street  has-been  favoured  with  sittings  by 
the  Royal  Family  of  Denmark. 

Those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  inspecting  the  display  of  cartes  de 
visite  in  the  shop  windows  of  the  metropolis  must  have  been  amused  to 
see  the  indications  of  battle  between  the  engravers  and  photographers  as 
exhibited  therein  during  the  last  few  weeks.  First  comes  a  series  of 
delicately-drawn  lithographs  of  celebrities,  evidently  intended,  by  the 
combined  force  of  superior  attractiveness  and  lowness  of  price,  to  compete 
with  or  take  the  place  of  their  popular  and  triumphant  rivals,  the  cartes  de 
visite.  Scarcely  have  these  made  their  appearance  before,  closely  tread¬ 
ing  on  their  heels,  the  same  engraving  comes  in  the  form  of  very  clever 
and  attractive  photographic  reproductions.  We  are  not  pleased,  however, 
to  see  these  reproductions  gradually  pushing  from  their  field  the  more 
legitimate  portraits  which  have  been  photographed  direct  from  the  life. 

In  our  last  number  we  called  attention  to  the  share  photography  had  in 
the  gaieties  and  sights  of  the  7th  and  10th  of  March,  but  omitted  to  point 
out  that  the  solar  camera  also  played  a  conspicuous  part  on  each  occasion 
in  the  producing  of  enlarged  proofs  used  as  transparencies.  In  Argyle- 
street,  Regent-street,  a  solar-camera  print  from  a  small  negative  of 
the  Prince  and  Princess,  enlarged  to  about  9  x  20,  was  exhibited,  and 
created  no  small  wonder  in  the  minds  of  the  educated  of  the  crowd,  con¬ 
trasting,  as  its  perfections  of  drawing,  light  and  shade,  and  truthfulness  of 
resemblance  did,  with  the  thousands  of  villainous  caricatures  which  per¬ 
formed  a  similar  duty  all  over  London.  This  was  executed  by  Mr. 
Sydney  Smyth,  and  was  certainly  an  excellent  specimen  of  that  gentle¬ 
man’s  ability.  A  capital  photographed  enlargement,  by  Mr.  Wall,  was 
also  exhibited  as  a  transparency  in  Bayswater. 

A  Photographic  Exhibition  of  enlarged  and  other  photographs,  chiefly 
portraits,  produced  by  M.  Ghemar,  of  Brussels,  has  just  been  opened  at 
the  French  Gallery.  The  various  daily  papers,  in  their  comments  upon 
this  Exhibition,  undoubtedly  wall  have  done  much  in  aid  of  introducing 
the  enlarged  and  life-sized  portraits,  of  the  coming  popularity  of  which 
there  are  already  many  and  increasing  signs.  One  or  two  of  our  con¬ 
temporaries  comically  illustrate  the  ostrich-like  process  of  denying  the 
existence  of  all  you  cannot  see  by  speaking  of  solar-camera  enlargements 
as  things  quite  unknown  to  the  photographers  of  Great  Britain. 

A  discourse,  given  at  the  March  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  by  Dr. 
W.  Allen  Miller,  relating  to  the  action  of  the  chemical  rays  of  light  as 
tested  by  photography,  was  particularly  interesting.  Photographic 
transparencies  of  various  media,  exhibited  by  the  aid  of  the  electric  light — 
solids,  liquids,  and  gases — were  compared  by  a  diagram  giving  the  relative 
lengths  of  the  visible  solar  spectrum  and  the  photographic  spectrum  of 
the  electric  spark  between  silver  points.  The  latter  showed  chemical 
effects  over  a  space  about  five  times  the  length  of  that  portion  which  was 
visible.  A  photograph  of  a  spectrum  formed  by  light  from  the  star 
Sirius,  130  thousand  millions  of  miles  distant  from  the  earth,  was  also 
exhibited.  It  is  singular  to  think  that  the  light  thus  registered  by  pho¬ 
tography  commenced  its  travels  from  this  star,  stated  to  be  sixty  times 
larger  than  our  sun,  twenty-one  years  before.  But  far  away  as  this  star 
is,  Dr.  Miller  showed  a  photograph  of  the  spectrum  of  the  star  Capella 
more  than  three  times  more  distant  stiff.  These  wonderful  productions 
were  obtained  by  Dr.  Miller,  aided  by  Mr.  Huggins,  and  that  gentleman’s 
excellent  astronomical  apparatus. 

Photography  in  a  court  of  law  is  now  regarded  as  most  important 
and  authentic  evidence.  Several  instances  have  lately  come  under  our 
notice  of  persons  in  London  about  to  rebuild  their  premises  having  photo¬ 
graphs  taken  of  the  old  house  before  its  removal,  which  are  used  as 
evidence  when  questioned  by  the  authorities  about  overstepping  the 
boundaries.  This  simple  precaution  has  been  the  means  of  preventing 
litigation  and  no  end  of  expense  and  delay. 

Tn  publishing  an  engraving  from  Robinson’s  Bringing  Home  the  May, 
the  Illustrated  London  News  speaks  in  depreciation  of  such  ambitious 
efforts,  but  hardly  does  so  much  injustice  to  photography  itself  as  the  en¬ 
graving  does  to  Sir.  Robinson’s  charming  photograph.  Although  by  no 
means  satisfied  with  the  expression  conveyed  in  the  expressionless  faces 
and  inanimate  positions  of  the  figures,  we  certainly  think  that  for  perfec¬ 
tion  of  tone,  perspective,  aerial  effect,  chiaroscuro,  and  sentiment  (in  short, 
for  everything  good  excepting  only  those  melancholy-looking  models),  this 
picture  is  by  far  the  finest  art-photograph  ever  yet  produced.  While  the 
engraving  gives  us  to  the  full  all  the  shortcomings  noted,  it  certainly  re¬ 
ligiously  abstains  from  reproducing  the  wonderful  and  peculiar  beauties  of 
Mr.  Robinson’s  picture,  being  thoroughly  devoid  of  tone,  keeping,  senti¬ 
ment,  or  expression.  It  is  a  pity  the  photograph  cannot  indite  the  engraving 
for  slander,  and  also  for  obtaining  censure  under  false  pretences.  R.  A.  S. 
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Ulirife  anir  Strays. 

Royal  Portraits. — Their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess 
Christian,  Princess  Dag-mar,  Prince  Frederick,  and  Prince  William  of 
Denmark  honoured  Messrs.  Mason  and  Co.,  photographic  publishers,  by 
sitting  yesterday  for  a  series  of  portraits.  The  negatives,  which  were 
very  successful,  were  executed  by  Mr.  Kilbum. — Standard. 

Album  Pobtuaits. — We  have  received  from  Mr.  A.  W.  Cox,  of  6,  St. 
James’ s-street,  Nottingham,  a  packet  of  cartes  dc  visite,  the  majority  of 
which  evince  an  amount  of  artistic  and  manipulative  skill  deserving  of 
much  commendation.  Amongst  several  portraits  of  children  there  is  one, 
No.  11,  particularly  noteworthy  for  the  natural,  easy,  and  graceful  pose 
of  the  little  bov,  and  for  the  good  taste  shown  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
background  and  accessories;  indeed,  this  important  feature  is  with  one 
or  two  exceptions  observable  in  the  whole  of  Mr.  Cox’s  specimens.  The 
exceptions  are  Nos.  15  and  16,  where  the  carved  back  of  an  antique 
chair  entirely  spoils  the  effect  of  an  otherwise  excellent  portrait,  by 
forcibly  distracting  the  attention  from  the  head  of  the.  sitter  (a  child) ; 
and  the  horizontal  line  in  the  wainscoating  'of  No.  19  a  little  deteriorates 
from  the  portrait  of  a  lady  in  a  white  muslin  dress,  which  but  for  that 
would  have  been  a  very  charming  production  indeed.  The  soft  shadows  on 
the  features,  and  the  perfect  rendering  of  the  semi-transparency  of  the 
muslin,  with  the  various  undulations  of  the  folds  of  the  dress,  form  a 
feat  accomplished  satisfactorily,— few  photographers  caring  to  encounter 
the  difficulty  of  taking  a  lady  in  a  white  muslin  dress. 

Three-quarter  length  portraits  do  not,  in  our  opinion,  show  to  advantage 
in  the  form  of  a  carte  de  visite ,  which  is  better  adapted  to  full  length 
figures  ;  but  the  old  gentleman,  No.  14,  is  evidently  an  excellent  and 
characteristic  likeness.  . 

It  would  be  very  difficult  to  arrange  anything  more  simple  than  ho.  8- 
a  lady  attired  in  a  silk  dress,  nearly  full  face,  a  perfectly  plain  background, 
and  the  only  accessory  a  small  portion  of  a  circular  centre  table,  upon 
which  the  left  hand  rests  lightly;  and  yet,  as  a  composition,  it  is  of  con¬ 
siderable  value,  and  well  displays  the  skill  of  the  artist.  The  play  of 
lio-htand  shade  is  exquisite,  The  absolutely  white  portions  are  mere  specks, 
yet  there  is  no  lack  of  brilliancy;  and  the  half-tones  are  truly  charming. 
The  sitting  portrait  of  a  quaker  lady,  No.  5,  is  also  fine:  the  breadth  of 
effect  produced  in  the  drapery  is  a  study  for  a  painter.  We  strongly  ad¬ 
vise  any  of  our  readers  who  may  be  in  Mr.  Cox’s  vicinity  to  pay  him  a  visit, 

English  and  French  International  Copyright  in  Photographs.— 
Few  persons  are  aware  that,  although  an  original  photograph  be  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  copyright  in  such  photograph  may  now 
be  secured  in  France,  and  vice  versa.  As  photography  has  grown  into  a 
branch  of  industry,  and  photographic  copyrights  are  of  considerable 
value,  it  may  be  useful  to  call  attention  to  the  existing  state  of  the  laws 
of  England  and  of  France  affecting  such  copyrights.  *  *  *  .  * 

Now  with  respect  to  copyright  in  photographs,  no  such  copyright  existed 
according  to  the  law  of  England  prior  to  the  29th  July,  1862,  when  The 
Copyright  (Works  of  Art)  Act”  came  into  operation.  Since  that  date 
the1  authors  of  original  photographs,  or  the  employers  of  such  authors,  are 
entitled  to  copjwight  therein  for  the  author's  life  and  seven  years  after  his 
death  ;  but  to  acquire  the  benefits  of  that  statute  the  work  must  be  regis¬ 
tered  at  Stationers’  Hall.  So  likewise,  according  to  the  decisions  of  the 
French  Courts,  no  copyright  in  photographs  has  until  recently  been  held 
to  exist  in  France..  According  to  the  Code  Napoleon,  ‘T auteur  d’un 
ouvrage  de  litterature  ou  dc  gravure,  on  de  toute  autre  production^ de 
V esprit  ou  de  genie  qui  appartiennent  aux  bcaux~a)  ts,  en  aura  la  piopncte 
exclusive,”— or  copyright,  during  the  life  of  such  author,  also  of  his 
widow,  and  for  thirty  years  after  the  death  of  the  survivor  of  them  in 
favour* of  their  children.  Does  a  photograph  come  within  the  above  defi¬ 
nition  of  the  French  law  relating  to  works  of  fine  art  ?  Some  of  the 
most  eminent  French  artists  have  protested  against  the  art  of  photography 
being  deemed  a  fine  art ;  and  until  within  the  last  few  months  it  seems 
that  "the  French  Courts  were  of  the  same  opinion.  But  the  decisions  upon 
the  point  have  recently  been  overruled  by  the  supreme  court  of  appeal  in 
France,  the  Court  of  Cassation,  in  a  case  which  arose  out  of  the  piracy  of 
a  photographic  portrait  of  the  late  Count  Cavour.  It  was  held  that, 
although,  a  mere  servile  copy  of  any  subject  made  by  means  of  photo¬ 
graphy  is  not  absolutely  a  work  of  art  within  the  meaning  of  the.  C  ode, 
yet  that  a  photograph  docs  become  a  work  of  art,  and  is  the  subject  of 
copyright,  when  its  execution  includes  artistic  conception  upon  the  part  of 
the  author.  Practically,  therefore,  British  photographic  artists  will  now 
be  enabled  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  copyright  in  France  for  most  of  their 
orb-anal  works.  If  claimed  under  the  Copyright  Convention  with 
France,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  it  will,  however,  be  subject  to 
the  performance  of  these  conditions  :  1st.  The  woik  must  ha\c  been 
first  published  in  the  United  Kingdom.  2nd.  It  must  have  been  regis¬ 
tered,  and  a  copy  deposited  in  Paris,  within  three  months  after  such 
first  publication.  Upon  the  other  hand,  it.  seems  French  photographic 
artists  may  now  secure  a  British  International  Copyright  in  all  their 
original  photographs  upon  these  conditions: — 1st.  The  work  must  have 
been  first  published  in  France;  2nd.  It  must  have  been  registered, 
and  a  copy  deposited  in  London,  within  three  months  after  such  first 
publication.  Considering  the  beauty  of,  and  the  immense  demand  for 
many  photographic  works  produced  both  in  France,  and  England,  the 
existing  state  of  those  international  relations  to  which  we  have  called 
attention  seems  calculated  largely  to  enhance  the  value  of  original  pro¬ 
ductions  of  that  description  by  French  and  British  artists. — Athenaeum. 


Con'.esjinit'Deiuf. 

AN  OPINION  ON  HARRISON’S  GLOBE  LENS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — You  will  observe  from  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  North 
London  Photographic  Association  that  I  exhibited  a  Harrison’s  globe  lens, 
along  with  some  negatives  just  taken  by  it.  It  only  fell  into  my  hands  on 
the  previous  evening,  and,  as  Wednesday  tinned  out  a  very  foggy  day,  I 
was  unable  to  test  it  sufficiently  carefully  to  be  able  to  pronounce  a  de¬ 
cided  opinion  on  its  merits.  Since  then — under  more  favourable  circum¬ 
stances  of  light,  &c. — I  have  tried  it  more  severely  on  subjects  for  which  it 
is  said  to  be  eminently  adapted. 

The  equivalent  focus  was  eleven  inches.  When  tried  on  Laurie’s  point 
paper,  small  squares  (the  best  test,  by  the  way,  for  straight  lines,  flatn<*a 
of  field  and  definition),  it  gave  perfectly  straight  lines  to  the  margin  of  a 
12  X  12  plate,  with  a  stop  |-ineh  diameter.  The  definition,  however,  at 
every  point  was  much  inferior  to  that  of  a  twelve-inch  equivalent  focus 
triplet  with  a  W-inch  stop.  The  field  was  also  flat.  Nevertheless,  it  can¬ 
not,  I  think,  ever  supersede  the  triplet  for  copying  and  architectural 
purposes,  on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  spherical  aberration  and 
astigmation  it  possesses ;  and  which  arc  only  partially  remedied  by  the 
smallest  stop.  The  depth  of  focus  is  great,  as  indeed  must  be  the  case 
under  the  circumstances. 

It  may  be  used  for  general  \ficws,  &c.,  on  12  X  10  plates,  by  those  who 
are  not  very  particular  about  obtaining  well-defined  negatives;  and  on 
plates  of  that  size  will  include  a  larger  angle  than  can  be  obtained  with 
the  triplet  or  single  combination  (about  60°).  When  this  angle  is  exceeded, 
the  oblique  pencils  are  literally  “nowhere,”  or,  perhaps,  more  correctly, 
everywhere.  For  such  work,  therefore,  it  will  not  bear  a  moment’s  com¬ 
parison  with  Sutton’s  panoramic  lens,  either  as  regards  extent  of  field  or 
fine  definition;  but  it  possesses  the  advantage  of  tin-owing  its  image  on  flat 
plates. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  GEO.  DAWSON. 

King's  College,  March  23rd,  1863. 


A  VOICE  FROM  THE  FAR  WEST. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Seldom  will  you  have  a  note  from  such  an  outlandish  place  as 
this,  but  I  can  assure  you  you  are  read  and  re-read  with  never-dying 
interest  even  in  this  backwood  country.  I  should  not  like  to  do  without 
your  J oumal  now  on  any  account,  and  am  an  eager  inquirer  at  the  post- 
office  always  when  I  expect  your  welcome  sheet. 

I  am  often  in  difficulty,  too. 

1.  I  cannot  get  kaolin,  and  my  paper  silvering  bath  is  constantly  getting 
red  ;  often  obstinately  so.  I  have  only  read  the  Journal  for  six  months, 
and  during  that  time  have  seen  no  reliable  simple  mode  of  obviating  tho 
difficulty.  Chemicals  of  the  rare  land  are  scarce,  and  hard  to  be  obtained, 
but  I  have  most  common  ones.  Can  you  help  me  ? 

2.  I  have  often  foggy  negatives — at  least  wanting  clearness.  How  much 
acid  may  I  put  into  my  bath  without  hurting  it  ? 

3.  A  reliable  and  certain  iodiser  for  making  intense  negatives  would  be 
acceptable. 

4.  Would  it  be  too  much  to  ask  you  to  publish  simple  formulae  for  most 
operations  from  the  making  the  bath  to  the  finished  print.  You  cannot 
conceive,  Mr.  Editor,  how  much  it  assists  one  in  the  woods  here  to  have 
reliable  formula) — to  be  able  to  say  that  is  Hardwich’s  formula,  or  any 
other  in  whom  one  can  trust :  it  assists  very  much  in  giving  confidence  in 
operations,  especially  when  there  is  difficulty.  Remember,  too,  that  those 
most  interested  in  reading  yours  and  similar  journals  are  persons  who  are 
in  difficulty  still — beginners  I  may  call  them,  and  not  acquainted  with 
everything  in  the  art.  Could  you  not  fill  us  one  page  in  every  journal 
with  this  elementary  know-ledge  P  For  instance,  one  paper  on  the  bath  and 
the  making  of  it  acid,  kind  of  acid,  and  the  reasons  for  preferring  one 
acid  to  another ;  one  on  developers  and  re-developers,  intensifying,  &c. 
I  know-  these  things  have  been  treated  again  and  again,  but  sometimes  by 
parties  total  strangers  to  photographic  literature  (and  of  course  we  do  not 
trust  them  very  much) ;  some  of  them  are  not  very  explicit,  or  else  their 
directions  are  not  very  fit  for  the  practice  of  the  country  photographer, 
e.g.,  Monckhoven  on  intensifying. 

With  best  wishes,  Mr.  Editor,  and  hoping  you  will  excuse  my  boldness 
in  troubling  you, — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  R.  D.  E. 

Feterboro' ,  Canada  West,  7th  March,  1863. 

[Your  remittance  and  particulars  relative-  to  the  business  portion  of 
your  letter  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Publisher,  who  will,  no  doubt, 
attend  to  the  same.  With  respect  to  your  queries  and  suggestions — • 

1.  Kaolin  is  not  needful  for  the  purpose.  A  preferable  method  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  is  to  render  your  discoloured  bath  slightly  alkaline  w-ith  ammonia 
and  then  add  a  few  drops  at  a  time  of  citric  acid  in  solution,  wrhen  a 
cloudy  white  precipitate  wall  be  formed,  carrying  down  with  it  the  organic 
matter.  When  the  discolouration  is  removed  the  clear  portion  may  be 
poured  off  and  the  remainder  filtered.  If  unable  to  procure  citric  acid, 
most  likely  you  will  find  pure  lemon  or  lime  juice  answer  the  purpose. 
When  cleared,  the  bath  to  be  rendered  slightly  acid  with  nitric  acid,  in 
preference. 

2.  Do  not  acidify  your  nitrate  of  silver  bath  but  very  slightly.  If 
your  negatives  have  a  tendency  to  fogginess,  add  to  your  collodion  a  drop 
of  tincture  of  iodine — just  enough  to  tinge  it  of  a  pale  straw  colour.  To 
make  the  tincture,  immerse  a  few  grains  of  iodine  in  alcohol. 
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3.  Iodide  of  potassium  seven  grains,  iodide  of  cadmium  eight  grains, 
alcohol  one  ounce ;  add  this  to  plain  collodion  three  ounces. 

4.  Your  requirements  under  this  head  are  to  be  met  with  in  any  good 
manual — say  Hockin’ s,  Hughes’s,  Bland’s,  &c.;  but,  in  your  circumstances, 
you  had  better  by  far  procure  a  copy  of  Hardwich’s  Manual  (last  edition) 
from  Churchill,  publisher,  New  Burlington-street,  London.  It  will 
save  you  a  world  of  trouble,  and  is  thoroughly  reliable.  You  quite  mis¬ 
take  the  general  class  of  our  subscribers  ;  some  tyros  we  have,  of  course, 
but  a  very  large  majority  are  scientific  and  artistic  readers.  It  is  not  our 
province  to  teach  the  rudiments  of  photography.  We  are  always  ready 
to  help  learners  by  a  few  words  of  advice  or  of  explanation  ;  but  to  in¬ 
troduce  such  rudimentary  matter  into  every  number  would  become 
tedious ;  and  further,  we  could  not  find  room  for  it.  As  it  is  we  have 
such  a  superabundance  of  matter  that  we  are  constantly  obliged  to  give 
several  extra  pages  to  keep  pace  with  what  we  have  in  type  from  number 
to  number.  Dr.  Monckhoven  writes  not  for  absolute  learners,  but  for 
those  acquainted  somewhat  with  the  art.  We  cannot  endorse  your 
notion  of  want  of  practicability  in  that  gentleman’s  paper. — Ed.] 

SATURATION  BY  THE  AID  OF  POTASSIUM. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — It  was  my  place  simply  to  show  that  I  had  not  been  hyper¬ 
critical  in  noticing  the  oversight  in  the  Almanac,  and  I  am  quite  con¬ 
tent  to  leave  my  argument  in  the  hands  of  your  readers. 

I  must  now  notice  your  reply  to  my  letter  of  the  2nd  February,  page 
89  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography. 

It  did  not  strike  me  about  the  four  editors — and  never  will ! 

I  look  upon  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  as  one  of  many 
valuable  publications  in  science  intended  for  reference  at  distant  times, 
and  therefore  consider  it  should  be  correct. 

I  quite  agree  with  you  as  to  the  words  “  by  aid  of”  being  used  instead 
of  the  word  “with;”  but  if  the  word  “silver”  had  been  used  instead  of 
“potassium”  (and  there  are  plenty  of  precedents  for  it  in  your  own 
pages),  I  should  not  have  had  to  take  up  the  time  of  your-  readers. 

Iodide  of  silver,  freshly  prepared  by  the  double  decomposition  of  iodide 
of  potassium  and  nitrate  of  silver,  has  been  prescribed  at  various  times  in 
the  journals  to  be  added  to  the  bath  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  before 
final  dilution;  and  if  a  novice  knew  no  better  than  to  go  and  buy  a 
quantity  ready  made,  and  put  it  into  his  bath,  the  surplus  would  be 
j  filtered  out. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  which  of  the  three  ways  of  iodising  is  best ; 
but  in  my  small  way  I  generally  make  the  iodide  of  silver  there  and 
then,  and,  after  well  washing  with  distilled  water,  I  put  it  to  the  strong 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  the  intention  being  to  keep  the  nitrate  of 
potass  out  of  the  bath. 

You  ask  —  Do  I  never  use  the  phrase  “  silver j  solutions  ?”  Un¬ 
doubtedly  I  have  done  so,  and  many  other  similar  misnomers,  if  they 
may  be  so  called— use  having  so  far  familiarised  them  that  they  are  under¬ 
stood  in  every-day  life. 

For  the  information  of  your  junior  readers,  however,  I  beg  to  say  there 
i  are  solutions  of  silver,  gold,  lead,  tin,  zinc,  bismuth,  &c.,  where  the 
metallic  character  is  not  altered ;  but  they  are  not  generally  known  as 
such.  Mercury  will  dissolve  any  of  the  above-named  metals  ;  and,  so 
long  as  the  combination  is  fluid,  I  take  it  to  be  a  solution ;  but  if  the 
solid  metal  is  in  excess,  so  as  to  make  a  pasty  mass,  the  word  “amalgam” 
applies.  Also,  if  the  solution  is  cooled  so  as  to  solidify  the  mercury,  the 
•  word  “alloy”  obtains,  this  state  being  never  seen  naturally  in  this  country. 

I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Salford,  lit h  March,  1863.  M.  NOTON. 

[As  a  matter  of  courtesy  to  our  correspondent,  and  for  his  satisfaction 
alone,  we  insert  the  preceding,  and  make  no  comment  thereon  (though 
there  is  ample  room  for  it),  in  order  that  he  may  have  the  last  word. — Ed.] 


A  DOUBTFUL  BATH,  &c. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — 1.  When  a  correspondent  has  a  doubtful  bath  he  is  generally 
recommended  to  precipitate  it  into  chloride.  Would  it  not  be  more 
economical  to  recommend  the  addition  of  citric  acid  to  precipitate  the 
I  iodide,  and  use  it  for  intensifying  ?  It  certainly  works  better  for  that 
purpose  than  plain  solution  of  silver.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  objection 
existing  to  its  use  in  printing  when  treated  with  citric  acid. 

2.  We  are  generally  recommended  not  to  use  the  bath  solution  for-in¬ 
tensifying,  as  it  causes  stains  from  the  iodide  in  solution.  I  have  often 

j  intensified  a  negative  with  the  bath  solution  after  having  failed  with  the 
plain  solution ;  and,  if  properly  applied,  it  will  not  cause  stains. 

3.  Plates  requiring  a  long  exposure  should  remain  in  the  bath  at  least 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  surface  will  keep  moist  twice  or  three  times 

j  as  long  as  one  only  five  minutes  in  the  bath.  I  have  taken  interiors  in 
j  forty  minutes  without  a  stain,  which  I  attribute  to  the  long  immersion. 

I  am,  yours,  &c.,  A  STRAY. 

[1.  The  idea  is  good  for  intensifying,  but  we  fear  the  bath  would  be 
too  weak  for  general  use  in  printing. — 2.  A  bath  that  contains  iodide  of 
silver  in  solution  is  very  apt  to  become  suddenly  muddy  when  mixed 
with  a  developing  solution :  hence  its  general  inapplicability  for  intensi¬ 
fying. — 3.  We  are  of  opinion  that  much  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
collodion,  and  something  also  on  its  contained  sensitiser,  whether  a  long 
immersion  is  beneficial  or  not.  As  a  rule,  those  collodions  containing  Ja 
bromide  will  work  better  with  a  long  immersion,  and  also  those  of  a 
i  spongy  nature. — Ed.] 


MULTIPLICATION  OF  NEGATIVES. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  sec  from  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  that  Mr. 
Samuel  Highley  'is  rather  successful  with  his  entertainment.  From  the 
printed  matter  serving  as  wrapper  to  my  specimens  by  same  post  you  will 
perceive  that  something  of  the  kind  has  been  attempted  here  some  years 
ago.  The  lecturer,  a  literary  man  of  some  eminence  in  the  north  here, 
was  my  father-in-law.  I  managed  the  optical  part  of  the  exhibition; 
but,  although  we  did  everything  to  make  it  attractive  and  something 
better  than  the  common  every-day  sort  of  exhibitions,  we  did  not  succeed 
in  making  it  pay :  the  general  public  here  did  not  care  for  it.  If  you 
have  time  to  glance  your  eye  over  the  prospectus  I  send  you,  you  will 
perceive  that  the  apparatus  and  views  were  first-class. 

I  see  that  the  question  of  glass  transparencies  is  very  much  discussed 
in  the  paper.  I  merely  refer  to  it  for  this  reason: — I  often  read  and 
heard  of  multiplying  a  negative ;  and  even  in  the  last  article  on  tran¬ 
sparencies,  by  Mr.  R.  IT.  Bow,  of  Edinburgh,  one  of  the  advantages  of 
glass  transparencies  over  paper  prints  is  stated  to  be  that  from  glass 
transparencies  you  can  produce  negatives.  Now  I  tried  it  in  all  possible 
■ways,  and  could  never  succeed  to  my  satisfaction.  Having  to  print  about 
300  copies  from  a  rather  slow  negative  within  a  given  time,  I  was  very 
anxious  to  try  the  multiplication  of  my  negative.  As  I  said  before,  I 
failed.  I  sent  the  negative  up  to  London  to  a  first-class  house — in  fact, 
one  of  the  best  in  London— to  do  it  for  me.  The  answer  was  “that  a 
negative  cannot  be  reproduced  to  be  anything  like  the  original.”  I  told 
them  in  one  part  of  my  letter  that  if  they  could  warrant  the  result  to  be 
like  the  original  I  would  have  it  done  at  once.  The  answer  was : — “  You 
must  know  very  well  that  were  we  in  possession  of  such  a  process  we 
should  do  what  no  one  else  has  yet  done.”  I  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Bow’s 
or  anybody  else’s  process  may  be  who,  according  to  their  articles  in  the 
Journal,  are  so  successful.  I  only  know  that,  although  I  never  failed  to 
get  a  good  transparency  either  by  transposition  or  the  wet  process  and  the 
camera,  I  invariably  failed  if  I  attempted  to  take  a  negative  from  a  posi¬ 
tive  glass  transparency. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  B. 

March  13  th,  1863. 

[Certainly  negatives,  if  good,  can  be  multiplied ;  in  fact,  we  know  an 
instance  in  which  the  original  negative  of  a  popular  subject,  of  large 
dimensions,  wras  never  used  at  all  except  to  print  a  transparent  positive, 
from  which  half-a-dozen  negatives  were  reproduced  for  printing  a  very 
largo  number  of  proofs  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  and  this  was  done 
by  a  photographer  who  would  not  have  issued  proofs  likely  to  have  in¬ 
jured  the  very  high  reputation  that  he  enjoyed.  The  specimens  we  saw 
were  excellent,  and  the  statement  of  the  facts  we  had  personally  from  the 
photographer  himself  when  showing  us  his  printed  specimens  in  one  of  the 
Photographic  Society’s  Exhibitions.  The  transparent  positive  and  du¬ 
plicate  negatives  were  both  taken  upon  collodio-albumen  dry  plates  by 
direct  contact,  care  being  taken  to  have  plates  perfectly  flat  and  even. 
No  doubt  some  deterioration  of  definition  occurred,  but  it  was  so  slight  as 
to  have  been  scarcely  at  all  perceptible.  To  work  successfully  in  this 
direction  demands  a  very  high  degree  of  skill  and  scrupulous  care. —  Ed.*] 


AMATEUR  CARD  PORTRAITS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Will  you  kindly  oblige  me  by  informing  your  correspondent 
“W.  D.,”  in  reply  to  his  letter  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy  of  the  2nd  instant,  that  all  the  card  portraits  referred  to  were 
taken  in  a  studio — not  out  of  doors,  as  he  supposes ;  therefore,  any  in¬ 
formation  I  could  give  him  on  the  subject  of  out-door  work  would  fall  far 
short  of  that  excellent  advice  contained  in  your  reply  to  his  inquiries  on 
the  2nd  ult. — I  am,  yours,  <fcc.,  AY.  D.  C. 

March  1  \th,  1863. 

“AS  CLEAR  AS  MUD;.” 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — In  your  last  number  an  attack  is  made  upon  me  by  Air.  Aludd, 
for  haring  read  part  of  “the  story”  of  the  unfortunate  photographer,  at 
the  soiree  of  the  Glasgow  Photographic  Association,  without  stating  the 
source  from  whence  I  got  it,  and  asserting  that  no  one  could  fail  to  per¬ 
ceive  that  I  intended  my  auditors  to  believe  it  was  my  own  composition. 

This  I  emphatically  deny.  Surely  Air.  Aludd  does  not  believe  that  I 
would  be  guilty  of  such  a  stupid  piece  of  folly  when  the  story  was  in 
print  and  read  to  the  very  folks  who,  to  a  very  large  extent,  must  have 
heard  of  or  read  it  previously.  Besides,  the  Committee  all  knew  it  well, 
and  advised  me  to  read  it  for  the  sake  of  variety ;  and  had  I  known  who 
was  the  author  I  would  gladly  have  mentioned  his  name. 

You  will  perceive,  too,  that  I  said,  instead  of  giving  a  short  address,  I 
would  give  them  the  “story,”  clearly  showing  that  I  quoted  it. — Proring 
that  “  Aludd  is  not  clear,”  I  remain,  yours,  <kc., 

Glasgow ,  March  18 th,  1863.  ANDREAA  ALVCTEAR. 

MANIPULATORY. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  should  feel  obliged  by  your  assisting  me  by  answering  the 
following  queries  in  your  valuable  Journal  for  1st  April : — 

1.  Which  is  best  to  intensify-  in — the  dark-room  or  daylight  l 

2.  Does  it  make  any  difference  whether  I  intensify  before  or  after  fixing  / 
Which  is  best  ? 

3.  Can  I  intensify  with  iron  solution  as  veil  as  Vfilh  pyregallic  acid  ? 
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4.  Does  a  new  bath  remain  equally  sensitive  if  kept  a  week  or  two  after 

mating  up  if  'not  used  at  all  i  .  ...  .  .  . 

5  Which  is  best  (in  the  ordinary  wet  process),  an  sensitising  a  plate,  to 
let  it  remain  in  the  bath  undisturbed  till  all  lines  disappear,  or,  after  a 
minute  or  so,  to  move  it  up  and  down  till  the  surface  is  even  i 

6.  If  I  make  up  a  new  bath  with  acetic  acid,  can  I,  if  after  neutralising 

with  ammonia,  acidify  with  nitric  acid  ?  T  .. 

7.  If  I  use  a  gold  toning  bath  once,  when  newly  made  up,  can  1  keep  it 

a  dav  or  two  and  use  it  again  with  advantage  ?  . 

8. "  Are  the  prints  more  permanent  if  I  use  a  new  fixing-bath  every 

time  ?  or  how  often  ought  I  to  use  it  ?  ,  .  ,  D 

9.  Dor  portraiture,  which  is  the  best  strength  of  iron  solution  to  use : 
Does  using  it  strong— say  three  grains— injure  the  half-tones . 

10.  What  do  you  think  of  Hockin’ s  formic  acid  developer  of  your  last 
Journal  ?  Will  his  formula  act  quicker  than  by  using  iron  solution  in 

th  I  should  feel  obliged  by  answers  in  the  coming  Journah—I  anq  youm,  &c. , 
Inverness,  March  20th,  1863.  HIGHLAND  Eli. 

fl.  It  depends  upon  certain  other  conditions.  .  If  you  intensify  before 
fixing  the  dark-room  is  not  only  best  but  requisite  ;  but  if  after  fixing, 
you  may  do  it  with  advantage  in  diffused  light. 

2  If  it  is  quite  clear  that  it  is  needful  to  intensify,  we  generally  pre¬ 
fer  to  do  it  before  fixation ;  but  we  can  scarcely  affirm  that  it  is  best  to 
do  so.  Opinions  of  successful  operators  are  divided  on  this  point.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  is  better  to  intensify  before  drying. 

3.  You  can  do  it,  but  not  so  well.  , _ ,  , 

4.  If  properly  made  it  ought  to  do  so,  as  a  fresh  bath  ought  not  to 

contain  any  organic  matter.  ,  .  „  <? 

5  Opinions  are  divided ;  but  we  hold  strongly  m  favour  of  repose. 

6  Yes  ;  but  you  cannot  get  rid  of  the  presence  of  acetic  acid. 

i  Sometimes  you  can ;  but  at  other  times  the  gold  is  precipitated,  and  at 
others,  again,  the  bath  becomes  inactive  from  some  cause  onfy  partially 
understood.  In  the  latter  case  the  activity  is  renewable  by  addition  of 
a  little  (acid)  chloride  of  gold;  but  we  prefer  to  precipitate  what  gold  it 
contains  by  an  iron  solution,  and  begin  de  novo. 

8  A  new  fixing-bath  should  be  made  at  least  every  day.  Those  fixed 
in  an  old  bath,  if  carefully  attended  to,  may  be  permanent;  but  there  is 
far  more  safety  in  using  a  fresh  one.  t  ,  .  ,  , 

9.  It  depends  on  the  temperature stronger  m  cold,  weaker  in  not, 

weather.  There  is  no  injury  to  the  half-tones  by  using  a  strong  bath ; 
but  the  high  lights  are  less  under  control.  .  ,  .  ,r  n  i  • 

10.  We  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  it ;  but  Mr.  llockin 
is  a  reliable  guide.  ‘The  rapidity  is  very  much  greater.— Ed.] 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  PIRACY. 

To  the  Editor. 

_ i  read  with  pleasure  your  strictures  on  the  increasing  practice  of 

copying  and  selling  other  people’s  productions.  .,  .  . 

You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  character  of  these  things — it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  call  them  pictures — is  such  as  to  put  a  speedy  stopper  on  all  chance 
of  a  large  trade  in  them.  Being  curious  to  see  what  was  to  be  had  tor  the 
“thirty  postage  stamps,”  I  sent  that  number,  along  with  a  very  capital 
vio-nette,  to  a  place  which  must  obviously  be  nameless,  but  winch  may  be 
seen  unblushingly  advertised  in  The  Times  almost  every  day,  and,  after 
waiting  three  weeks  and  a  day,  I  got  a  set  of  the  most  wetched  affairs 
imaginable— about  what  I  expected,  however  ;  .  and  I  think  that  the  best 
way° to  put  a  stop  to  this  “prigging”  system  is  to  let  the  public  know 

what  they  get  for  their  money.  .  ...  ,N  ,  , 

I  enclose  a  couple  for  your  private  edification  ( not  the  worst) ,  by  which  you 
will  seethatthey  are  “cheap  and  nasty”  with  a  ^g^cfy-I^pyours&c, 
London,  2 6th  March,  1863.  AN  EXPERIMEN  ILK. 

r Anything  more  deplorably  wretched  than  the  specimens  received  with 
the  preceding  note  it  would  be  .difficult  to  imagine ;  besides  the  obvious 
loss  of  sharpness  of  detail,  one  specimen  looks  as  if  the  original  were 
sitting  in  a  room  where  the  chimney  is  smoking,  with  manifest  detri¬ 
ment  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  face,  and  with  a  background  of  fog,  while 
both  are  suffering  from  an  incurable  attack  of  jaundice. — Ed.] 

MR.  HOCKIN’ S  DEVELOPER. 

To  the  Editor. 

_ in  the  rear  of  my  house  is  a  yard  with  light  only  on  one  side, 

and  that  over  a  wall  ten  feet  high.  How  can  I  manage  to  get  portraits  ? 
What  screens  am  I  to  adopt  to  give  the  necessary  shadows  m  the  features, 

and  prevent  the  top  light  P  ....  ,  ,  .  ., 

The  enclosed  is  a  hasty  trial  of  Hockm’s  collodion  and  formic  acid 
developer,  exactly  as  given  in  the  last  number,  and  proves  the  rapidity  of 
it  It  is ’simply  soaked  in  cold  water  after  coming  out  of  the  printing- 
frame  not  being  intended  to  keep — four  seconds  exposure,  and  that  was 
half  too  much.  It  appears  to  me  too  dense.  I  send  it  merely  to  learn 
how  the  light  may  be  modified. — I  am,  yours,  <fcc.  SABINA. 

[You  err  in  supposing  the  density  to  arise  from  too  long  exposure,  tne 
reverse  being  the  case  f  six  seconds  would  probably  have  ensured  a  more 
harmonious  picture.  With  regard  to  arranging  your  light  a  piece  of 
white  calico  stretched  over  the  place  where  your  subject  is  standing  will 
probably  cause  the  light  to  fall  properly.  But  you  require  some  back¬ 
ground:  the  wall  and  trellis  work  will  never  do  as  it  now  stands.  A 
piece  of  white  cloth  (a  table-cloth  for  instance)  over  a  clothes-horse, 
laid  against  the  opposite  wall  in  a  sloping  position,  may  also  assist  you  in 
obtaining  a  good  illumination.-— Ed.] 


ATOMIC  WEIGHTS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ALMANACS; 

OR, 

LONDON  COMMON  SENSE  r.  EDINBURGH  PERCEPTION. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir,— In  The  British  Journal  of  Photocrai>iiy  for  January'  loth, 
page  43,  appeared  an  anonymous  letter,  entitled  “Edinburgh  >  h<  mistrjr 
versus  London  Chemistry,”  which  bore  the  signature  “AgO,  NO,.  ’ 
This  letter  pointed  out  several  errors  that  were  to  be  found  in  the  table  of 
equivalents  in  the  News  Almanac,  and  it  thus  concludes : — “  In  short,  Mr. 
Editor,  as  you  reside  in  London,  can  you,  or  will  you  or  your  friends 
account  for  the  presence  of  more  than  a  dozen  (to  me)  unaccountable 
discrepancies  in  one  little  page  of  a  shilling  almanac — discrepancies  which, 
whatever  else  they  prove,  at  least  prove  that  the  state  ot  chemical  know¬ 
ledge  in  London  must  be  indeed  widely  different  from  that  in  Edinburgh. ^ 

No  published  reply  having  yet  been  given  to  .  this  correspondent  s 
queries,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  impertinent  to  inquire  whether  the  cause 
which  has  withheld  reply  has  not  been  the  knowledge  that  the  letter  was 
not  written  to  elicit  information,  but  in  furtherance  ot  a  persistent  course  oi 
attack  against  the  editor  of  its  (sic)  contemporary. 

London  common  sense  tells  us  that  in  tho  formula  for  “  acetate  of  lead, 
which  is  given  as  Pb  0,  C„  -f-  3  HO,  the  C3  is  simply  a  misprint  for  O, ; 
and  that  Ac,  which  should  have  preceded  it,  had  been  omitted  by  thef 
printer.  Correctly  formulated,  it  should  be  Th  0,  Ac  03  +  3  110  ;  but 
to  those  who  are  ignorant  of  organic  radicals,  instead  of.  Ac  Oa,  the 
C4  H3  03  given  by  this  correspondent  would  be  more  intelligible.  I  he 
same  London  common  sense  informs  us  that  the  error  N,  11,  C  l,  instead  ot 
N  H4  Cl,  for  “  chloride  of  ammonium,”  arises  solely  from  the  small  figuro 
after  II  haring  been  also  omitted  by  the  printer.  To  the  same  London 
common  sense  we  are  indebted  for  our  knowledge  that  the  error  1  Cl2  ,  in¬ 
stead  of  Pt  Cl2,  for  “  chloride  of  platinum,”  is  likewise  due  to  the  printer 
having  omitted  the  “t”  ;  and  it  also  enables  us  to  discern  that  the  error 
+  H  O  instead  of  +  5  H  0,  in  the  formula  for  “  hyposulphite  of  soda,  is 
due  to  the  printer  having  omitted  the  figure  5. .  Methinks  a  person  must 
be  strangely  deficient  in  the  faculty  of  perception  for  these,  errors  to  bo 
“unaccountable”  to  him;  and  allow  me  to  ask  what  opinion  can  be 
entertained  of  this  correspondent’s  regard  for  veracity,  when  we  find  him 
in  a  second  letter,  at  page  66,  saying — “  Tho  blunders  to  winch  1  alluded, 
are  not  printers’  errors — those  I  left  unnoticed.”  To  quote  Ins  own  polite 
words: — 11  It  may  be  very  convenient  for  him”  to  say  this,  “  but  he  must 
allow  me  to  say”  that  he  did  allude  to  “ printers'  errors ”  in  every  one  ot 
the  examples  I  have  given,  and  also  in  others.  .  . 

This  perceptive  correspondent  asks  whether  “  gallic  acid,  which  U 
represented  by  C.  Ha  Os  +  H  0,  would  not  be  more  correctly  formulated 
by  C , .  H,  0„  +  II 6.  To  this  I  reply— Not  according  to  any  authority  1 
have  hitherto  met  with.  Mr.  Hardwick  and  The  British  Journal  Almanac 
give  it  as  the  News  Almanac  does ;  but  Dr.  Lowig ,  who  is  no  mean  authority 
in  organic  chemistry,  doubles  these  numbers,  and  gives  it  C,4  H6  O,  ?  +  I10. 
With  respect  to  “pyrogallic  acid,”  C,  is  a  misprint  for  C8:  the  formula, 
according  to  atomic  weight  given,  should  be  C8  H4  04  +H0.  It  is  thus 
given  by  Mr.  Ilardwich  and  others,  although  it  is  but  fan-  to  state  that 
it  is  given  differently  by  JDr.  Lowig,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  notice 
presently.  As  for  “ hyposulphite  of  soda,”  it  is  usually  formulated  by 
NaO,  S2  02  +  5  HO,  as  in  the  News  Almanac,  and  is  so  by  Mr.  Ilardwich, 
who  gives  the  same  equivalent,  viz.,  124.  The  British  Journal  Almanac 
however,  with  the  same  formula,  gives  it  as  125,  in  consequence  of  reckon¬ 
ing  the  decimal  -387  as  a  integer.  This  correspondent  says  “In  this 
part  of  the  country  it  is  represented  by  ten”  atoms  of  crystallisation:  this 
makes  its  atomic  weight  169.  If  he  means  us  to  infer  that  it  is  considered 
to  be  so  in  Scotland,  he  is  strangely  at  variance  with  his  countryman,  Mr. 
James  Cramb,  who  says  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  V  of. 
VIII,  p.  83 : — “Permit  me  here  to  refer  to  an  ambiguity  common  to  most 
photographic  publications,  in  stating  the  equivalent  of  hyposulphite  o 
soda.  It  is  set  down  Na  O,  S2  0,2  +  5H0  =  125.  Now,  this  salt  is  com¬ 
posed  of  two  atoms  of  hyposulphurous  acid  and  one  atom  of  soda,  Ma  U, 
SO. 

3  1  Hyposulphurous  acid  (2  equivalents)  .  48 

Soda . . .  32 

80 

The  additional  45— to  bring  it  up  to  125— is  made  up  of  five  atoms  of 
water  of  crystallisation,  which  forms  no  part  of  hyposulphite  of  soda, 

except  when  crystallised.” 

■►Although  photographers  do  not  commonly  use  their  chemicals  according 
to  their  atomic  weights,  I  agree  with  “AgO,  NOs”  when  he  says — “As 
an  experimental  photographer,  I  deem  it  of  the  utmost  importanee  that 
formula  and  equivalents  be  strictly  accurate.”  As  I  had  called  attention 
to  the  errors  in  the  News  Almanac  a  day  or  two  after  its  publication,  their  fl 
correction  next  year  will  not  “have  arisen  from”  his  strictures,  as  he 
assumes.  There  are,  however,  not  more  than  about  eight,  errors  in  the 
atomic  weights  according  to  the  formulae  given;  and  those  in  the  formula 
— which  are  duo  to  the  printer — are  comparatively  few,  and.  not  likely  to 
mislead  any  one  who  is  but  slightly  conversant  with  the  subject. 

Now,  Sir,  there  is  an  old  adage,  which  tells  us — “Those  who  live 
in  glass  houses  should  not  throw  stones,  lest  they  damage  theii  out 
property .”  This  trite  old  adage  may  be  extended  by,  nor  should  they  bi 
privy  to,  others  doing  so.  I  will  now  proceed  to  exemplify  this  truth  by  ar 
analysis  of  the  atomic  weights  of  the  chemical  compounds,  as  given  n 
The'  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac. 
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In  the  News  Almanac  the  atomic  -weights  of  the  elements  are  chiefly- 
given  in  whole  numbers  ;  and,  when  not  so,  they  have  only  one  place  of 
decimals.  The  same,  of  course,  in  the  compounds.  The  British  Journal 
Almanac  gives  all  the  compounds  in  whole  numbers,  although  the 
elements  have  three  places  of  decimals,  excepting  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
which  have  whole  numbers.  When  the  equivalents  of  compounds  are 
given  in  whole  numbers  whose  components  have  decimals,  it  is  a  general 
rule,  if  the  addition  produces  a  decimal  which  represents  a  fraction  less 
than  half,  to  omit  it  altogether ;  hut,  if  the  decimal  represents  a  fraction 
equal  to,  or  more  than  half,  it  is  usual  to  consider  it  as  an  integer,  and  add 
it  to  the  whole  number.  Thus,  59-420  would  he  given  as  59  ;  hut  59-540 
would  he  given  as  60.  Calculating  (according  to  this  universal  rule)  the 
atomic  weights  of  the  compounds  hy  those  given  for  the  elements,  we 
find  an  assemblage  of  errors  which  will  defy  the  acutest  perception  to  ex¬ 
plain  satisfactorily ;  and  methinks  no  unprejudiced  person  will  hesitate  to 
endorse  my  opinion,  that  such  an  extraordinary  jumble  is  not  to  be  met  with 
in  any  other  work  whatever. 

Inorganic  Compounds. 

TABLE  1.  TABLE  2. 


Decimals  reckoned  as  an  integer. 


Carbonate  of  potash .  -190 

Chloride  of  ammonium  . . -544 

Chloride  of  barium .  -050 

Fluoride  of  potassium .  -036 

Chloride  of  silver .  -663 

Chloride  of  sodium  . -732 

Hydrochloric  acid .  -517 

Hyposulphite  of  soda .  -387 

Nitrate  of  baryta  ........................  -560 

Nitrate  of  lead  .  -765 

Nitrate  of  potash .  -198 

Nitrate  of  silver .  -173 

Potash... . . . *171 


Decimals  not  considered  of  any  value. 


Carbonate  of  silver  . -105 

Iodide  of  cadmium  . . '913 

Chloride  of  calcium .  -081 

Chloride  of  gold  .  -533 

Iodide  of  potassium .  '253 

Fluoride  of  silver .  -Oil 

Hydrosulphuric  acid  .  -086 

Hyposulphite  of  silver  .  -318 

Nitric  acid  . -027 

Nitrate  of  silver .  -173 

Oxide  of  silver  .  -14C 

Protonitrate  of  iron .  -114 

Protosulphate  of  iron .  '173 

Sulphide  of  silver .  -232 

Sulphuric  acid  .  -086 


Tetrathionic  acid 


•344 


In  Table  1  we  find  seven  decimals  representing  fractions  under  half, 
which  are  considered  worthy  of  being  reckoned  as  an  integer — the  highest 
being  -198,  and  the  lowest  -036 ;  whilst  in  Table  2  we  find  three  deci¬ 
mals,  representing  fractions  more  than  half,  wliich  are  not  considered 
worthy  of  being  so  reckoned,  these  being  as  high  as  "913,  -681,  and  -533. 
Moreover,  -913  is  higher  than  any  of  the  thirteen  decimals  in  Table  1. 
We  also  find  four  decimals  representing  fractions  less  than  half,  which 
are  not  reckoned  of  any  value,  although  every  one  of  them  is  higher  than 
the  highest  of  the  seven  in  Table  1,  which  are  reckoned  as  integers,  viz., 
•232,  -253,  -318,  and  ’344.  We  also  find,  in  Table  1,  the  decimal  T73 
reckoned  as  an  integer ;  whilst,  in  Table  2,  the  same  decimal,  which 
occurs  twice,  is  not  in  either  case  considered  of  any  value  whatever. 
Moreover,  in  Table  1  we  find  the  decimal  *732  elevated  to  the  hitherto 
unknown  rank  of  being  considered  equivalent  to  two  integers. 


TABLE  3. 


Atomic  Weights  erroneously  given  according  to  formula. 


As  given. 

Bichloride  of  mercury .  274 

Bichromate  of  potash  .  152 

Bromide  of  ammonium  .  96 

Iodide  of  ammonium  . 144 

Chloride  ot"  iron .  1G4 

Iodide  of  iron . . .  154 

Bromide  of  potassium .  118 

Bromide  of  silver  .  186 

Iodide  of  silver  .  234 

Hydriodic  acid  .  127 

Hydrosulpbite  of  ammonia  .  31 

Hydrosulphite  of  gold  (sel  d’or) .  253 


According  to  their  formula?. 

.  171-060 

.  124-571 

.  98  035 

.  145  082 

.  1 02-726 

. . . 155169 

.  119179 

.  188-154 

.  235-223 

.  128  082 

.  51172 

.  368  541 


In  these  tables  it  appears  that  a  game  of  haphazard  is  played  ivith  the 

I  decimals,  hut  the  rules  of  the  game  are  certainly  not  based  upon  any 
')  known  arithmetical  principle;  for  at  its  commencement,  in  Table  1,  a 

decimal  is  considered  equivalent  to  an  integer,  hut  afterwards,  in  Table 
||  2,  it  is  valueless ; — and  decimals  of  very  little  arithmetical  value  are  con- 
||  sidered  equal  to  an  integer  at  the  beginning  of  the  game  in  Table  1, 

- '  while  those  which  are  much  higher,  arithmetically,  are  valueless  at  a  later 
g[  stage  in  Table  2.  But  these  vagaries  in  the  rules  are  the  very  essence 
I ;  of  propriety,  compared  with  those  in  the  final  stage  of  the  game  in  Table 
f  |  3  ;  for  they  have  there  an  extraordinary  new  power  assigned  to  them, 
viz.,  that  of  subtracting  from  the  ivhole  number  to  which  they  arc  annexed. 

II  The  three  decimals  -082,  -169,  and  -179,  subtract  each  an  integer;  whilst 
t  ’036,  -154,  and  -726 — although  but  one  of  them  is  higher  than  the  former 
1  — are  each  allowed  to  subtract  two  in  tegers.  But  a  greater  honour  is  awarded 
i  to  decimal  -571,  its  subtracting-  power  being-  twenty-eight;  and  to  -172  is 

given  a  subtracting  power  of  thirty.  But  to  decimal  -541  (although  there 
are  two  others  arithmetically  higher)  is  awarded  the  extreme  honour  of 
being  allowed  to  subtract  one  hundred  and  fifteen,  whilst  the  decimal  -060, 
which  is  the  lowest  of  the  whole  twelve  (excepting  -035),  is  assigned  the 
■  singular  honour  of  augmenting  its  whole  number  hy  one  hundred  and  three. 
I  have  omitted  ammonia  and  water,  because  there  could  not  be  any 
•  error  of  calculation  or  formula  for  water,  and  ammonia  being  represented 
by  two  formula!  and  but  one  equivalent,  may  be  considered  to  balance 
itself, — being  correct  according  to  one,  and  incorrect  according  to  the 
other.  There  arc  four  compounds  to  which  no  atomic  weight  is  attached, 

;  i  although  their  formulae  are  given.  These  are  also  omitted,  thus  making 
y'x ;  and,  as  there  are  forty-seven,  they  are  therefore  reduced  to  forty-one. 
4  3f  these  we  have,  in  Table  1,  seven,  whose  decimals  represent  fractions 
I  vider  half,  but  which  arc  each  reckoned  as  an  integer,  and  one  in  which 


the  decimal  is  reckoned  as  two  integers.  In  Table  2  we  have  three  whose 
decimals  are  not  considered  of  any  value,  although  representing  fractions 
more  than  half;  these,  with  the  twelve  of  Table  3,  which  are  erroneous 
according  to  given  formula?,  make  twenty-three  incorrect  out  of  forty-one, 
having  hut  eighteen  which  I  have  considered  correct,  although  I  do  not 
vouch  for  their  being  so.  I  have  not  reckoned  any  errors  in  the  formulas 
of  those  compounds  whose  atomic  weights  are  not  given,  although  that  for 
“nitrate  of  uranium”  is  certainly  rather  an  extraordinary  one,  viz. ,  N 
03  +  6HO,  being  that  ot  a  sesquioxidc  of  uranium  combined  with  six 
atoms  of  water. 

I  will  not  take  up  more  of  your  space  hy  going  through  the  organic 
compounds,  but  will  merely  observe  that  the  atomic  weight  of  “ pyrogallic 
acid ”  is  stated  to  he  84,  hut  its  formula  produces  only  63-114.  It  should" 
therefore,  have  been  C8  II4  04  as  given  hy  Mr.  Hardwich.  It  is,  however’ 
given  hy  Dr.  Lowig  as  in  The  British  Journal  Almanac,  viz.,  C5  II  0  ’. 

How  such  an  extraordinary  jumble  of  errors  came  to  be  published  inTii  e 
British  J ournal  Photographic  Almanac  for  1863  I  cannot  even  imagine , 
as  it  is  no  solution  of  this  puzzling  enigma  to  he  aware  that  the  atomic’ 
weights  of  the  elements  and  compounds  are  simply  a  reprint  of  those  given 
in  the  preceding,  year.  A  deficiency  and  surplus  of  more  than  one  hundred 
in  atomic  weights,  and  decimals  reckoned  as  integers — whilst  others 
which  are  more  than  fourteen,  eighteen,  and  twenty-five  times  their  amount’ 
are  considered  valueless — are  anomalies  that  I  cannot  comprehend. 

^  I  do  not  think  any  one  can  deny  that,  had  I  considered  the  tactics  of 
The  British  Journal  of  Photography  worthy  of  imitation  (taking 
only  the  letters  of  “AgO,  NO,”  as  a  pattern),  I  might  have  written  a 
most  caustic  and  aggressive  article  against  it,  upon  the  subject  of  the 
errors  I  have  now  laid  before  you,  and  thus  have  justly  paid  it  off  in  its 
own  coin  with  high  compound  interest.  As  a  lover,  however,  of  fair 
play,  I  respectfully  request  the  publication  of  this  letter  in  the  next  num¬ 
ber  of  your  Journal— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  GEORGE  PRICE, 

18,  Mornington  Road,  Ncio  Cross  Road,  Deptford. 

[From  the  preceding  lengthy  epistle,  in  reply  to  a  little  harmless  banter 
indulged  in  hy  a  Scotch  correspondent  at  the  expense  of  the  editor  of  the 
Photographic  News  Almanac,  several  deductions  may  be  drawn : _ 

Firstly— That  the  author  appears  to  take  a  more  than  paternal  interest 
in  the  publication  just  cited,  and  considers  the  omission  or  interchange  of 
letters  and  integral  numbers,  with  reference  to  chemical  formula?  in  that 
Almanac,  as  mere  printers'  errors  that  are  capable  of  correction  by  simple 
“London  common  sense”  (of  course  unaided  hy  chemical  knowledge)  - 
while  the  regarding  or  disregarding  a  few  insignificant  decimal  fractions 
in  The  British  Journal  Almanac  is  a  “high  crime  and  misdemeanour  ” 
a  view  which  seems  to  us  very  like  swallowing  the  camel  while  straining 
at  the  gnat.  ° 

Secondly. — That  he  has  made  a  considerable  number  of  arithmetical 
calculations,  which  we  fear  will  scarcely  repay  him  or  any  one  else  for  the 
trouble  they  have  cost. 

Thirdly. — That  Messrs.  Highley  and  Martin,  the  editors,  ought  to  feel 
grateful  to  him  for  haring  shown  how  few  errors  of  real  importance  ho 
could  detect. 

Fourthly. — That  he  considers  The  British  Journal  of  Photography 
to^bc  addicted  to  “  tactics ;”  wliich  we  suppose  must  be  something  dread¬ 
ful,  for  we  do  not  in  the  least  know  what  they  are. 

Fifthly. — That  the  preceding  letter  is,  in  the  opinion  of  its  author,  a  very 
mild  composition,  written  with  a  view  to  promote  solely  the  unalloyed 
interest  of  science. 

Lastly —From  its  appearance  in  these  columns,— That  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  invoke  the  aid  of  a  Photographic  Society  at  which  to  read  a  paper 
in  order  to  ensure  the  insertion  in  this  Journal  of  an  attack  upon  its  Editor 
or  contributors,  even  though  (as  in  the  addendum  to  his  paper)  couched  in 
language  that  renders  the  writer  liable  to  an  action  for  libel.— Ed.] 

CORRECT  DIAGNOSIS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — In  No.  179  you  kindly  made  some  remarks  in  answer  to  a  note  of 
mine  about  stainy  negatives,  and  requested  me  to  write  ag-ain.  I 
hai  e  since  that,  time  made  many  trials,  and  send  you  the  a c c o in pan  ving 
card-portrait  as  one  result,  and  also  to  request  your  criticism  on  it.  *  ° 

_  You  wisely  predicated  the  cause  of  the  stains.  The  primary  cause  was 
dirty  plates;  the  secondary,  collodion  manufactured  with  methylated 
spirit.  The  remedies  :  soaking  the  plates  for  a  day  in  distilled  water  and 
nitric  acid,  draining-  dry,  wiping  with  a  clean  cloth,  and  finishing  off  with 
old  collodion;  also  I  changed  the  collodion;  and  now  a  stained  negative 
is  as  great  a  rarity  as  a  living — well,  not  quite  such  a  rara  avis  as  a  living 
dodo,  hut  it  is  quite  an  exception,  and  not  a  constant  thing. 

Why,  Mr.  Editor,  I  should  as  soon  have  expected  to  see  a  “mare’s  nest’* 
in  my  old  half-plate  camera,  as  to  find  the  source  of  my  annoyance  in  a 
dirty  plate.  I  always  prided  myself  on  my  cleanly  habits  in  connection 
with  photographic  manipulation.  Alas!  alas!  you  have  taken  all  tho 
buckram  out  of  me.  “Dirty  plates!”  O  dear!  why  did  I  not  try  a 
little  longer  before  I  exposed  myself  to  the  keen  eyes  of  the  Editor  of 
The  British  Journal  of  Photography.  We  cannot  he  too  particular 
in  all  our  operations. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  j.  H. 

[The  specimen  received  is  excellent,  well  arranged,  carefully  lighted, 
with  nice  soft  shadows,  and  is  cleanly  executed.  The  tone  is,  however* 
rather  too  warm  in  colour  for  a  portrait.  A  little  more  time  in  the  "-©id 
hath  would  haye  improved  it. — Ed.] 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Several  critical  notices  are  unavoidably  postponed  for  want  of  space — in¬ 
cluding  a  notice  of  some  excellent  stereographs  of  the  landing  of  the  Princess 
Alexandra  at  Gravesend — which  have  reached  us  only  a  day  or  two  before  going 
to  press.  We  are  also  compelled  to  leave  over  papers  by  Professor  Rood,  Mr. 
Hanson,  and  others. 

Leader. — We  fear  it  is  out  of  print. 

A  Lady  Photographer. — No  injury  need  be  apprehended  from  using  a 
zinc  or  leaden  vessel  for  the  purpose  specified. 

E.  E.  P.— We  are  obliged  for  your  note,  which  we  have  handed  over  to  the 
Publisher,  it  relating  to  matters  in  his  department. 

Robin.— -The  stains  on  your  negative  most  likely  proceed  from  your  having 
allowed  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution,  which  had  drained  down  in  the  dark 
frame  during  exposure,  to  Aoav  back  over  the  plate  before  pouring  on  your  de¬ 
veloper — at  least  they  look  exactly  as  if  this  were  the  case. 

Too  Much. — A  correspondent,  who  writes  without  a  signature,  but  whose 
letter  ends  with  the  words  above  given,  underlined ,  will  perceive  that  we  have 
made  use  of  his  remarks  as  intended.  The  concluding  portion  (evidently  not 
intended  for  publication)  we  have  handed  over  to  the  Publisher. 

T.  A. — We  have  no  further  information  than  that  given  in  the  paper  pub¬ 
lished  ;  but  we  apprehend  that  rubbing  with  fresh  cotton  wool  will  remove  all 
but  a  trace  of  the  oil.  It  is  clear  that  but  little  would  remain  behind,  and  this 
would  easily  be  dissolved  by  ether  or  benzoic,  the  sunned  portions  being  in¬ 
soluble  in  those  menstrua. 

Discontented. — We  cannot  publish  your  note  without  lying  under  the  im¬ 
putation  of  ill-nature ;  and,  moreover,  we  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  redress 
grievances  inflicted  upon  you  by  other  editors.  If  what  you  state  be  “the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,”  you  certainly  seem  to 
have  been  hardly  used ;  but  there  is  a  very  good  motto,  “  audi  alterem  partem,” 
that  we  should  bear  in  mind. 

AY.  B. — Specimens  very  much  better,  but  still  not  all  that  can  be  desired. 
The  pose  of  the  sitting  figure  is  good,  except  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  which 
sticks  out  awkwardly.  The  definition  is  far  from  good  in  either  of  the  portraits ; 
but  the  general  arrangement  and  exposure  are  fairly  satisfactory.  Your  land¬ 
scape  also  is  better  far  than  the  other,  though  there  is  still  a  want  of  crispness. 
The  hardness  so  objectionable  in  the  former  specimen  lias  been  entirely 
avoided. 

AV.  S.  (Belper). —  1.  AYe  believe  the  flatness  of  effect  visible  in  the  specimen 
received  is  due  to  the  absence  of  sufficient  chloride  in  the  albumen  with  which 
the  paper  is  prepared.  The  negative  is  evidently  full  of  detail ;  but  we  should 
judge  that  the  time  occupied  in  printing  was  protracted.  Procure  another 
sample  of  paper. — 2.  AYe  have  not  tried  the  lenses  you  name  ;  but,  from  speci¬ 
mens  produced  by  them  which  we  have  seen,  we  regard  them  as  good  second- 
class  ones. 

Joseph  Thorley. — James  Nisbett  &  Co. — The  British  Journal  of 
Photography  being  devoted  entirely  to  the  art-science  indicated  by  its  title, 
and  to  the  kindred  sciences  of  chemistry  and  optics,  we  cannot  with  propriety 
notice  the  letter  of  the  former,  addressed  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Seciety  of 
England ;  still  less  can  we  do  so  with  regard  to  the  pamphlets  on  religious  sub¬ 
jects  forwarded  by  the  latter.  Theological  and  political  questions  we  strictly 
exclude  from  our  columns. 

Litho. — AAre  have  instituted  due  inquiry  into  the  allegations  contained  in 
your  note,  which  could  serve  no  useful  purpose  by  being  published.  AYe  find 
that  you  are  misinformed  upon  some  of  the  points.  *  AYords  said  in  joke  you  have 
interpreted  seriously  ;  and  the  failure  to  which  you  allude  was  a  mere  accident 
of  exposure,  and  made  no  difference  in  the  accuracy  of  the  explanation  given. 
The  account  given  was  substantially  correct,  and  is  corroborated  as  such  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  meeting;  but,  not  having  been  prepared  by  our  regular 
reporter,  it  was,  perhaps,  not  quite  so  perspicuous  as  usual. 

J.  L.  P. — AVe  are  somewhat  amused  at  your  note.  The  gentleman  you 
anticipate  as  “in  for  a  sawing  up”  comes  out  Scot  free.  Should  you  be  in 
London  do  as  you  propose,  if  you  care  to  go  so  far  after  six  p.m. :  it  will  be  of 
no  use  earlier.  AYe  know  well  what  “  Scotch  lassies”  are,  and  what  they 
mean — in  fact,  we  have  some  of  them  for  near  neighbows,  besides  having 
made  their  acquaintance  in  their  native  wilds !  even  those  of  your  own  city. 
The  portrait  has  many  good  points  and  a  few  failings : —  good  pose ;  good 
lighting,  except  a  little  too  much  top-light ;  poor  definition, — probably  the  fault 
of  the  lens. 

Old  Fogy. — It  is  of  no  use  trying  to  resuscitate  tlio  practice  of  the  original 
calotype  process.  It  has  had  its  day,  and  played  its  part  well,  as  did  also  the 
Daguerreotype  process ;  but  who  practises  either  of  them  now  ?  Certainly 
both  of  them  possessed  certain  advantages,  but  the  balance  is  decidedly  and 
materially  in  favour  of  collodion,  although  the  latter  has  some  disadvantages 
to  which  the  others  were  not  liable.  If  ever  wo  return  to  a  negative  process 
upon  paper,  it  must  be  to  some  new  modification  in  which  the  impression  is 
made  on  an  albumeniscd  or  some  other  analogous  surface,  and  the  paper  itself 
must  be  much  improved  in  texture. 

John  Bouncy. — As  we  have  not  inserted  Mr.  Osborne’s  letter  to  the  Editor 
of  The  Times  newspaper,  nor  any  others,  in  connection  with  the  subject 
which  appeared  in  the  same  journal,  we  cannot  perceive  any  reason  why  we 
should  insert  yours,  more  especially  as  wo  disallow  the  claims  and  assertions 
therein  made.  Moreover,  we  are  of  opinion  that  photographers  have  had  quite 
enough  of  contention  on  the  subject  of  photolithography,  in  which  the  real 
originator  of  the  art,  M.  Poitevin,  appears  to  have  been  altogether  ignored. 
Lastly,  as  we  have  observed  to  another  correspondent,  we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  injustice,  or  supposed  injustice,  committed  by  the  editors  of  our  contem¬ 
poraries.  Lot  those  who  do  the  wrong  make  the  amends. 

Novice. —  1.  Of  the  several  manuals  you  name  we  prefer  that  by  Mr. 
Hockin.  It  has  literary  faults,  it  is  true ;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
chemistry  is  sound,  and  the  author  is  a  skilful  practical  photographer,  which  is 
not  the  case  With  at  least  two  of  the  other  pamphlets  you  quote ;  and,  for  your 

Eose,  accuracy  on  the  points  mentioned  is  of  far  more  importance  than 
iry  elegance. — 2.  A  good  pneumatic  holder  is  a  very  valuable  adjunct  in 
operating.  There  is  also  a  very  handy  wire  holder  (excessively  useful  in  de¬ 
veloping)  sold  by  J.  Solomon,  Red  Lion-square,  that  we  can  strongly  recom¬ 
mend, 


London  Photografhic  Society. — In  our  report  of  the  la -t  met  ting  ,-omo 
prints  upon  India-rubber  sized  paper  were,  by  a  typographical  error,  alleged  to 
have  been  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Cooper:  it  should  have  been  by  Mr.  II. 
Cooper,  jun. 

C.  J.  L. — The  question  is  so  purely  of  a  legal  character  that  we  cannot 
undertake  the  responsibility  of  advising  you  upon  the  point.  Abstract  <?dly, 
the  equity  of  the  case — so  far  as  we  can  gather  from  your  own  account  of  it — 
appears  to  be  in  your  favour;  but  there  are  some  cousidcrations  hinging  on 
points  of  law,  and,  what  is  also  of  some  importance,  we  have  not  heard  the 
other  side,  so  that  even  were  we  competent  to  decide  a  legal  question,  wo 
should  not  be  as  yet  in  a  position  to  do  so.  AYc  cannot  therefore  agree  to 
undertake  the  arbitration,  even  if  your  antagonist  were  to  join  you  in  requesting 
it.  In  our  opinion  a  professional  lawyer  would  be  the  proper  arbitrator. 

Africa. — AVe  fear  there  is  no  remedy  for  your  mishap  but  a  slight  surgical 
operation.  At  any  rate  we  know  of  none ;  but  presume  a  removal  of  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  part  effected  by  the  lancet  would  allow  of  the  usual  reparative  action 
to  ensue.  4Ye  do  not  apprehend  that  your  mishap  is  owing  to  the  poisonous 
nature  of  the  cyanide  of  potassium,  but  to  its  causticity ;  for  a  medical  friend 
(lately  deceased),  who  was  also  a  photographer,  mentioned  to  us  the  case  of  a 
patient  of  his,  a  Washerwoman,  who  was  suffering  in  precisely  the  same  way 
from  having  woimded  her  hand  with  a  nail,  and  washing  clothes  with  soda  and 
water — that  is  to  say,  the  somewhat  caustic  carbonate  of  soda.  AYe  knew  one 
photographer  who  suffered  in  a  similar  way ;  but  he  got  rid  of  the  annoyance 
by  abstaining  from  dabbling  his  fingers  in  the  chemicals  for  some  seven  or 
eight  months.  We  regret  being  unable  to  assist  you  better. 

E.  AV.  P. — 1.  It  is  not  only  possible  to  developc  with  an  iron  solution,  wash 
with  water,  return  the  plate  to  a  plate-box,  and  finish  the  fixing,  kc.,  at  home, 
but  it  is  not  an  uncommon  practice  with  some  landscape  photographers .  Instead  of 
using  merely  water,  a  little  honey  and  water  poured  on  the  plate  after  washing 
prevents  its  drying,  and  facilitates  the  final  operations  materially. — 2.  You 
will  find  a  solution  of  one  grain  each  of  pvrogallic  and  citric  acids  with  the  ten- 
grain  silver  solution  more  manageable  than  the  stronger  one  you  employ  for 
intensifying.  It  is  quite  suitable  for  landscapes;  but,  in  warm  weather,  we 
prefer  pyrogallic  acid  to  an  iron  solution  as  a  developer  for  landscapes,  and 
they  do  not  need  after-intensification. — 3.  It  depends  upon  the  operator  whether 
a  dry  or  wet  process  is  best  for  landscapes.  See  a  paper,  by  Major  Russell,  in 
the  current  number. — 4.  AYe  are  unable  to  afford  you  information  relative  to 
the  prospects  for  a  professional  photographer  in  Melbourne. — -5.  AYe  cannot  in 
justice  recommend  any  particular  firm  by  name.  Consult  our  advertising 
columns,  and  you  will  easily  ascertain  where  you  may  have  your  requirements 
fulfilled. 

A  Member  of  the  North  London. — Your  note  dated  9th  only  reached 
us  on  the  14th  ult.,  with  a  postmark  bearing  date  13th:  hence  our  inability  to 
reply  to  it  in  our  last  issue.— 1.  AYe  do  not  endorse  the  proposition  that  the 
acetate  is  more  convenient  than  the  carbonate  of  soda  in  the  toning-bath,  nor 
do  we  approve  the  practice  of  using  a  toning-bath  over  and  over  again.  It  is 
much  better  to  make  fresh  baths  than  to  endeavour  to  keep  up  the  strength  of 
old  ones.  You  can  always  save  any  gold  that  remains  by  precipitating  it  with 
an  iron  solution.  The  black  deposit  may  consist  of  gold  or  silver  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  organic  matter. — 2.  AVe  scarcely  understand  the  nature  of  the  mark¬ 
ings  on  your  collodion  film  from  the  pen-and-ink  sketch,  but  it  may  possibly 
arise  from  being  slightly  over-iodised ;  in  which  case,  allowing  the  film  to  set 
well  before  immersion  in  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath  sometimes  obviates  the  in¬ 
convenience.— 3.  It  is  very  difficult  to  filter  the  varnish ;  but,  when  attempted, 
a  layer  of  broken  glass  is  perhaps  the  best  filter  to  employ.  You  must,  of 
course,  protect  the  fluid  from  exposure  to  the  air,  as  evaporation  would  thicken 
it  very  much. — 4.  The  cracking  after  varnishing  is  sometimes  due  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  pyroxyline  of  which  the  collodion  is  made;  at  others,  to  varnishing 
before  the  negative  is  thoroughly  dry.  Keeping  the  plates  in  a  damp  place  is, 
no  doubt,  conducive  to  this  defect. 

Country  Amateur.  —  1.  There  is  nothing  apparent  in  the  specimens 
received  to  indicate  any  fault  in  the  lens,  which  appears  to  be  a  very  good  one, 
judging  from  the  only  specimen  from  which  information  on  this  point  is  to  be 
gathered — that  of  a  full-length  portrait  of  a  little  girl,  which  by  the  way 
would  have  been  better  as  a  composition  without  the  chair  and  pedestal. — 
2.  The  stains  are  no  doubt  due  to  the  unequal  drying  of  the  paper  after 
being  sensitised  on  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath.  When  hung  up  to  dryr,  if  a 
portion  remain  wet  for  some  time,  as  is  very  apt  to  be  the  case,  the  evaporation 
causes  the  solution  to  be  of  greater  strength  than  v/hen  at  first  put  on ;  and  at 
the  edge  of  the  moist  part  a  thin  line  is  formed,  which  is  liable  to  become 
bronzed  when  printing,  and  upon  which  the  gold  from  the  toning-bath  is  pre¬ 
cipitated  in  greater  quantity  than  on  the  rest  of  the  paper. — 3.  As  photographs 
your  specimens  are  good,  but  a  trifle  too  sombre.  A  lighter  background  would 
have  been  preferable  for  the  lady  standing.  Your  vignetting  glass  is  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  opaque  to  the  actinic  rays,  and  you  have  perhaps  printed  the  specimens 
a  little  too  deeply.  The  child  at  the  balcony  is  good  in  pose.  The  study  of 
the  bust  is  a  little  marred  by  the  position  of  the  right  arm  being  in  a  direct 
line  with  that  of  the  left ;  and  the  hand  of  the  latter  being  concealed  by  tlio 
falling  hair,  a  slight  grotesqueness  of  effect  is  produced.  The  position  of  the 
bosom  is  a  telling  commentary  on  the  folly  of  stays  as  an  article  of  female 
costume. — 4.  So  far  as  your  proficiency  is  concerned  we  see  no  reason  why  you 
should  not  act  professionally;  of  other  considerations  you  must  yourself  judge. 
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Mr.  Glover’s  Recent  Paper.— -On  a  careful  reperusal  of 
Mr.  Glover’s  article,  entitled  The  Chemical  Action  of  Ammonia 
on  the  Iodide  and  Bromide  of  Silver  (page  114,  current  volume), 
we  find  several  points  upon  which  to  offer  a  few  comments,  and 
to  ask  for  further  information.  Ammonia  is  assumed  to  be  a 
“  developing”  agent  to  begin  with  ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  Mr. 
Glover  is  apparently  desirous  of  applying  the  term  “  develop¬ 
ing”  agent  in  a  sense  differing  materially  from  that  in  which  it 
has  hitherto  been  received.  Now  it  is  not  quite  clear  from  the 
context  under  which  category  ammonia  as  a  developing  agent  is 
i  intended  to  be  classed,  though  we  fancy  it  is  referred  to  both. 
Again :  we  would  ask  are  we  correct  in  regarding  ammonia  as  a 
developing  agent  at  all?  So  far  as  any  of  the  experiments 
detailed  in  the  paper  are  concerned  there  is  nothing  to  show 
the  existence  of  a  developing  action,  though  undoubtedly  an 
action  of  some  kind ;  and  from  a  previous  article  by  the  same 
author  (Yolume  IX.,  page  367),  although  the  appearance  of  a 
visible  image  is  shown  to  have  been  brought  about  under  the 
t  influence  of  the  fumes  of  ammonia,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
ammonia  was  the  developing  agent.  It  is  possible  that  an  im¬ 
pediment  to  action  of  the  real  developer  may  have  been  removed 
by  the  ammonia,  and  thus  it  may  have  acted  only  indirectly  in 
bringing  about  the  appearance  of  the  before  invisible  impres¬ 
sion  ;  for  instance,  the  tannin  may  have  been  thus  enabled  to 
operate  in  a  similar  way  to  that  in  which  citric  acid  can  be  ren¬ 
dered  available  to  remove  the  iodide  of  silver  from  a  solution  of 
the  nitrate  of  that  base  by  precipitation,  but  only  after  the 
solution  has  been  rendered  neutral  or  alkaline  by  the  addition 
of  ammonia. 

We  regret  that  the  tests  noted  at  page  115  were  not  applied 
to  the  sample  No.  4,  which  had  turned  slightly  brown  under 
the  action  of  light,  instead  of  to  No.  7,  which  bears  the  taint 
of  a  suspicion  that  some  free  nitrate  of  silver,  though  infinitesi¬ 
mal  in  quantity,  may  have  been  present. 

It  is  stated  that,  under  the  influence  of  the  sun’s  rays  on  the 
mixed  iodide  and  bromide  of  silver  samples,  bubbles  of  hydro¬ 
gen  gas  were  evolved ;  but  we  are  not  informed  what  steps  were 
taken  by  the  experimenter  to  ascertain  that  these  bubbles  were 
hydrogen  and  not  some  other  gas — say  nitrogen  or  oxygen,  for 
instance ;  nor  do  we  perceive  very  clearly  the  probable  source  of 
free  hydrogen,  if  such  it  were.  Regarding  ammonia  in  the 
same  light  as  the  other  alkaline  bases — that  is,  as  oxides  of 
metals — it  consists  of  N  H4  +  0,  or,  rejecting  the  atom  of 
water  formed  by  the  combination,  N  H3.  If,  then,  one  atom  of 
iodine  out  of  three  of  iodide  of  silver  (Ag.  I)  becomes  released 
by  the  actinic  influence,  so  that  the  supposed  sub-iodide  of 
silver  (Ag.3  I2)  may  be  formed,  what  becomes  of  the  atom  of 
iodine?  From  a  remark  towards  the  close  of  the  paper  we 
apprehend  it  to  be  regarded  as  uniting  with  the  ammonium 
base  (N  H4)  of  the  ammonia,  producing  the  iodide  of  ammo¬ 
nium  (N  fl4  I)  alluded  to ;  but,  in  order  to  accomplish  this,  we 
must  suppose  either  the  decomposition  of  an  atom  of  water  to 
furnish  the  additional  atom  of  hydrogen  to  the  ammonia 
(N  H3) — in  which  case  an  equivalent  of  oxygen  would  be  set 
free,  and  the  bubbles  of  gas  noticed  might  be  this  oxygen— ox 


we  might  suppose  the  decomposition  of  one  atom  of  ammonia 
(N  H3)  for  every  three  atoms  of  iodine  liberated,  when  three 
more  atoms  of  ammonia  might  appropriate  the  three  atoms  of 
hydrogen  wanted,  and  the  one  atom  of  nitrogen  thus  abandoned 
might  rise  in  the  form  of  a  bubble  of  gas  as  noticed. 

It  may  be  said  that  these  remarks  are  wholly  speculative. 
Granted  that  they  are  so ;  but,  unless  Mr.  Glover  happens  to  have 
already  ascertained  that  the  bubbles  of  gas  evolved  were  really 
hydrogen,  we  think  we  have  said  enough  to  show  that  an 
examination  into  their  constitution  is  needful.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  it  has  already  been  clearly  ascertained  that  hydrogen 
is  evolved  under  the  influence  of  light  as  stated,  we  have  none 
the  less  reason  for  further  research  in  order  to  find  out  the 
source  of  the  hydrogen ;  because,  if  it  be  the  water,  then  we 
must  ascertain  what  has  become  of  the  oxygen,  and  what  part 
does  it  play  in  the  phenomena  observed. 

We  make  these  observations  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting 
further  information  upon  a  subject  which  appears  to  offer  a 
suggestive  field  for  investigation,  knowing  also  full  well  that 
Mr.  Glover  is  an  earnest  seeker  after  truth,  and  not  at  all 
desirous  of  upholding  any  particular  theory  merely  because  he 
may  have  suggested  it ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  would  be 
amongst  the  first  to  abandon  it  on  its  being  proved  unsound— 
a  position  we  are  not  intending  to  assume  as  by  any  means  cer¬ 
tain,  but  merely  desire  to  draw  attention,  as  we  are  bound  to  do, 
to  some  of  the  missing  links  in  the  chain  of  argument  adopted. 

A  Good  Photographic  Varnish. — Those  of  our  readers  who 
remember  the  early  days  of  the  collodion  process  will  be  familiar 
with  the  name  of  Mr.  Hennah,  whose  pamphlet  thereon 
passed  through  several  editions,  and  whose  portrait  photographs 
excited  at  once  the  admiration  and  envy  of  devotees  of  the  art. 
Mr.  Hennah  has  now  for  many  years  been  engaged  in  pro¬ 
fessional  practice  as  a  portraitist  at  Brighton,  and  like  most 
others  has  been  at  times  annoyed  by  the  mishaps  attendant 
upon  the  use  of  bad  varnish.  He  has,  however,  of  late,  met 
with  a  kind  that  affords  perfect  satisfaction,  and  has  communi¬ 
cated  to  us  his  recipe  for  its  production,  with  permission  to 
publish  it  for  the  benefit  of  onr  readers. 

Into  a  convenient-sized  bottle  nearly  filled  with  methylated 
chloroform  put  some  fragments  of  sandarac  gum,  and"  after 
shaking  freely  allow  the  mixture  to  stand  :  the  gum  will  be¬ 
come  somewhat  spongy  in  character,  but  a  portion  of  it  will 
be  dissolved.  The  whole  may  be  frequently  shaken,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  the  clear  liquid  poured  off,  ■which  is  the  varnish  fit 
for  use.  A  further  portion  of  chloroform  may  be  added  to  the 
sandarac  remaining  behind. 

Of  course  pure  chloroform  may  be  used  instead  of  that 
made  from  methylated  spirit,  the  latter  being  selected  merely 
for  economical  reasons. 

The  varnish  may  be  applied  to  the  plate  either  cold  or 
slightly  warmed,  but  in  either  case  it  must  be  perfectly  dry. 
It  is  to  be  poured  on  and  off  just  as  in  coating  a  plate  with 
collodion.  We  are  informed  that  it  produces  a  hard,  brilliant 
film — never  “  tacky,”  nor  liable  to  be  scratched. 
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RAPID  DRY  PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  ITS  APPARENT 
CAUSES. 

By  Alfked  Keene. 

Permit  me  to  correct  some  errors  that  yourself  and  Major  Russell 
appear  to  have  fallen  into  with  reference  to  my  papers  On  a  Neiu 
Rapid  Dry  Process  which  appeared  in  your  last  volume. 

In  your  leading  article  of  the  1st  inst.  is  the  following  : — 

“We  now  turn  to  another  series  of  experiments  recounted  in  our  last 
volume,  pages  446  and  463,  by  Mr.  Alfred  Keene,  of  Leamington,  by 
which  he  attempted  to  show  that,  in  Major  Russell’s  excellent  dry  process, 
the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver  left  in  the  him  prior 
to  the  application  of  the  tannin  solution  tended  materially  to  enhance 
the  sensitiveness,  but  that,  in  order  to  overcome  certain  manipulative 
difficulties,  the  excess  of  tannin  solution  needed  to  be  removed  by  subse¬ 
quent  washing,  as  in  the  Fothergill  process.  The  beneficial  retention  of 
a  portion  of  free  nitrate  of  silver  appeared  to  be  in  direct  contradiction 
to  the  experience  of  Major  Russell. 

“In  the  number  now  before  our  readers  will  be  found  a  communication 
from  the  last-named  gentleman  descriptive  of  his  examination  of  Mr. 
Keene’s  experiments,  and,  with  his  usual  acuteness,  he  appears  to  have 
dived  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  mystery,  and  while  assenting  to  the 
accuracy  of  Mr.  Keene’s  results,  attributes  their  success,  and  we  think 
with  very  good  reason,  to  a  cause  unsuspected  by  the  latter.” 

Upon  turning  to  my  communication,  page  446,  I  think  it  will 
give  evidence  that  the  “washing  off”  the  preservative  was  not 
employed  solely  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  manipulative  diffi¬ 
culties,  when  applied  in  connection  with  free  nitrate  of  silver  in 
the  film,  but  also  as  a  means  of  obtaining  increased  sensitiveness, 
and  also  that  the  cause,  or  rather  causes  of  the  “result” — the 
accuracy  of  which  result  Major  Russell  does  me  the  honour  to  bear 
testimony  to — were  not  only  suspected  by  me,  but  that  the  par¬ 
ticular  one  referred  to  as  the  cause — viz.,  washing  off  the  preserva¬ 
tive,  but  not  according  to  my  reading  of  his  paper  claimed  by 
Major  Russell  as  an  original  observation — is  related  as  one  of  the 
three  to  which,  “combined,”  I  attributed  the  great  sensitiveness  of 
the  process.  This  is  shown  by  the  following  quotation  at  the 
nineteenth  line  from  commencement  of  the  paper  : — 

“The  sensitiveness  I  increased  fully  twenty  per  cent,  by  washing  off  the 
preservative  (gum)  solution,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  remain  on  as  directed- 
Increased  sensitiveness  by  the  same  means  I  found  to  hold  good  with  all  the 
various  preservatives  subsequently  tried.” 

Th e further  increase,  by  allowing  a  portion  of  free  nitrate  to  remain 
in  the  film  at  the  time  of  the  application  of  the  preservative,  is 
mentioned  at  the  bottom  of  the  same  and  top  of  the  next  page, 
the  maximum  sensitiveness  being  obtained  by  its  application  direct 
to  the  sensitised  plate  (and  subsequent  washing  off) ;  and  the  third 
cause  of  increased  sensitiveness,  page  447,  second  column,  seven¬ 
teenth  and  following  lines  : — 

“It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  tannin  and  gum  combined  should  give 
more  sensitiveness  than  either  separately;  but  such  has  invariably  been 
the  case,  and  may  probably  be  attributed  to  the  yam  increasing  the  density 
of  the  solution,  and  thus  causing  the  tannin  to  penetrate  more  completely 
the  porous  cells  of  the  collodion.” 

The  experiments  of  Major  Russell  being,  as  related  in  his  paper, 
confined  solely  to  the  action  of  tannin  in  presence  of  free  nitrate, 
and  that  only  of  the  strength  of  two  grains  per  ounce,  I  do  not 
see  how  they  can  be  considered  to  prove  or  disprove  mine  in 
the  same  direction,  but  with  a  different  preservative,  however 
excellent  in  other  respects.  The  only  preservative  recom¬ 
mended  by  me  is  a  mixture  of  tannin  and  gum.  There  is,  you. 
will  agree  with  me,  in  many  important  particulars  a  very  marked 
difference  in  the  employment  under  such  circumstances  of  tannin 
combined  with  gum  (and  an  acid)  and  tannin  alone.  The  latter, 
when  added  to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  quickly  causes  de¬ 
composition,  turning  brown  almost  instantly,  while  the  former 
remains  an  hour  or  two  unchanged  (a  period  much  longer  than  any 
prepared  plate  ought  to  take  to  dry) :  it  also — to  which,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  previous  quotation,  1  called  attention — forms  a  more 
dense  solution,  being,  in  fact,  specifically  heavier  than  the  bath,  so 
that  not  only  is  there  no  decomposition  (unlike  with  tannin  alone), 
but  by  reason  of  its  superior  density  it  displaces  the  surplus  nitrate 
of  silver  from  the  porous  cells  of  the  collodion,  and  provides  for  its 
removal  during  the  subsequent  washing.  Tannin  alone  I  have 
not  tried,  expecting,  from  its  decomposing  tendency,  that  the 
effect  would  be  such  as  Major  Russell  has  shown;  and,  even  had 
it  not  possessed  this  property,  I  should  have  expected  stains  from 
the  use  of  so  weak  a  solution,  having  observed  during  these  experi¬ 
ments  with  free  nitrate  of  silver  a  tendency  to  them  apparently  in 
proportion  to  the  dilution  of  the  tannin  and  gum  preservative, 
probably  arising  from  its  becoming  specifically  lighter  than  the 


bath,  which  not  being  displaced  by  it,  nor  removed  by  the  subse¬ 
quent  washing  from  the  porous  cells,  is  partly  forced  upon  the 
surface  by  the  contraction  of  the  film  during  drying. 

Major  Russell,  in  his  present  paper,  refers  to  objections  that  he 
has  met  with  to  the  use  of  gum  as  a  preservative,  having  tried  it 
with  and  without  nitrate  of  silver,  washed  and  unwashed,  and 
condemned  it  on  account  of  its  practical  working  difficulties.  In 
some  valued  communications  I  have  lately  received  from  him,  he 
has  previously  called  my  attention  to  these;  the  principal  one  of 
which  appears  to  be  that  gum  has  a  great  tendency  to  quickly 
decompose  the  developer,  rendering  it  turbid,  black,  and  useless. 
I  cannot  say  that  I  have  at  all  experienced  this  practically — in  fact, 
rather  the  reverse;  for  the  plates  prepared  with  gum  only  as  a 
preservative,  even  when  not  washed  off,  have,  as  a  rule,  developed 
with  remarkable  cleanliness  and  freedom  from  tendency  to  fog  and 
deposit,  having  very  much  the  appearance  and  bloom  of  a  wet 
plate.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  I  have  operated  in  cold 
weather,  when  decomposition  of  solutions  takes  place  very  slowly; 
and  I  am  quite  prepared  to  find  so  careful  an  operator  and  observer 
right  in  this  respect,  and  that  our  different  experiences  arise  from 
the  cause  above  stated,  more  especially  as  the  addition  of  gum 
(solution)  to  the  ordinary  pyrogallic  developer  containing  a  little 
silver  causes,  upon  being  agitated,  quick  decomposition,  the  silver 
separating  in  fine  black  particles,  giving  an  inky  black  appearance 
to  the  solution,  whereas  tannin,  though  causing  a  quicker  dis¬ 
colouration,  does  not  produce  the  turbidity.  This  objection,  how¬ 
ever,  to  gum — even  if  a  more  extended  experience  found  it  insur¬ 
mountable — would  not  apply  where  the  preservative  is  washed  off, 
as  now  recommended.  There  is  one  objection  to  it,  even  in  com¬ 
bination  with  tannin  (when  used  the  full  strength,  which  is  at 
present  indicated  as  best),  whether  left  on  or  (though  in  a  less 
degree)  washed  off,  and  that  is  the  necessity  for  using  a  substra¬ 
tum  coating  of  India-rubber  or  gelatine  to  retain  the  collodion  film, 
which  is  not  the  case  either  with  tannin,  or  tannin  and  honey,  and 
similar  substances  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  advantages  it 
offers  in  regard  to  sensitiveness,  when  combined  with  tannin, 
whether  used  with  or  without  free  nitrate  of  silver,  are  so  great  and 
templing  that  the  practical  difficulties  deserve,  if  possible,  to  be 
overcome,  and  I  very  much  regret  that  my  numerous  engage¬ 
ments  of  late  have  prevented  the  possibility  of  following  up  my 
experiments.  I  hope,  however,  shortly  to  be  able  again  to  com¬ 
mence  them. 

The  following,  selected  from  my  experimental  journal,  which 
,  have  been  on  other  occasions  verified,  will  illustrate,  in  a 
marked  degree,  the  increase  obtained  by  its  use : — November 
4th,  1862 — “Tannin  and  gum  preservative  applied  to  a  well- 
washed  excited  collodionised  plate  (the  collodion  containing 
equivalents  of  the  bromo-iodised  salts),  and  well  washed  off; 
exposed  five  seconds  (Ross’s  single  stereoscopic  lens) ;  out  nearly 
as  well  as  a  wet  plate.”  Tannin  solution  fifteen  grains  per 
ounce  applied  to  another  plate  prepared  in  other  respects  the 
same,  and  exposed  and  developed  under  the  same  circum¬ 
stances  ;  “  the  sky  only  and  outline  of  picture  visible.”  A 
second  tannin  plate  was  tried  with  exactly  the  same  compara¬ 
tive  result.  The  greatly-increased  sensitiveness  here  indi¬ 
cated  has  been  maintained  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  upon 
comparison  with  other  preservatives  in  my  subsequent  experi¬ 
ments.  That  this  is  not  accidental,  but  due  to  a  specific  action  of 
the  combined  solution ,  appears  evident  from  the  different  influence 
a  solution  of  bromine  or  iodine  has  upon  the  plates  prepared  with 
it  to  what  it  has  upon  those  prepared  with  other  preservatives. 

I  find  by  reference  to  my  journal  that  plates  prepared  with  tannin 
and  gum,  well  washed  both  before  and  after  its  application,  and 
treated  respectively  with  a  solution  of  bromine  for  five  minutes 
and  a  solution  of  iodine,  were  found  as  compared  with  a  plate  not 
so  treated  to  have  only  partially  lost  sensitiveness  under  the  action 
of  the  bromine,  and  much  more  considerably  under  that  of  iodine , 
though  the  latter  was  still  nearly  as  sensitive  as  a  tannin  plate  not 
so  treated ;  whereas,  tannin  plates,  respectively,  so  treated  gave  not 
a  trace  of  a  pLture  under  the  same  circumstances  of  exposure 
development,  &c.  ’ 

My  own  experience  quite  confirms  Major  Russell’s  as  regards 
the  quick  (chemical,  I  think  I  may  say)  action  of  the  tannin  solu¬ 
tion — in  fact,  any  of  the  preservatives — upon  a  washed  (as  well  as 
unwashed)  film.  Not  only  do  plates  treated  with  a  preservative 
show  a  marked  difference  in  the  susceptibility  to  actinic  influence, 
but  each  preservative  gives  upon  development  its  own  charac¬ 
teristic  appearance  to  the  deposit  forming  the  picture. 

With  reference,  however,  to  Major  Russell’s  more  recent  expe¬ 
rience  leading  him  to  the  conclusion  that  a  bromised  collodion  is 
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more  sensitive  in  dry  photography  than  one  containing  the  bromo- 
iodide  salts,  my  own  examinations  in  this  direction  have  always 
pointed  to  the  contrary,  and  also  that  any  material  increase  of  the 
bromide,  in  excess  of  equivalent  proportions  of  it,  and  the  iodide,  has 
resulted  in  a  corresponding  degree  of  insensitiveness.  The  known 
accelerating  influence  of  bromide  up  to  this  point  in  connection  with 
dry-plaie  photography  led  me  early  to  try  it  in  various  increased 
proportions,  and  also  alone  ;  but  the  results  have  been  as  above 
indicated.  I  find  a  i-ecent  trial  of  it  mentioned  in  my  journal,  in 
which  a  collodion  containing  five  grains  of  bromide  of  cadmium 
was  xised,  and  compared  with  my  extrabromo-iodised  collodion, con¬ 
taining  equivalents;  and  the  remark  is,  that  the  bromide-collodion 
plates  were  not  so  well  out  as  those  prepared  with  the  combined 
salts.  I  purpose,  however,  repeating  the  experiments  very  care¬ 
fully  the  first  opportunity.  The  iodide  evidently  does  not  assist 
through  its  superior  or  even  equal  susceptibility  to  the  influence 
of  the  actinic  rays,  but  apparently  through  a  catalytic  influence  on 
the  bromide,  this  latter  probably  acting  a  similar  part  in  dry  that 
the  nitrate  of  silver  does  in  wet  photography. 

I  can  add  my  testimony  to  Major  Russell’s  upon  the  other  point 
to  which  he  directs  attention,  viz.,  the  advantage  of  the  use  of  a 
carbonate  instead  of  caustic  liquor  of  ammonia  in  the  amnxonio- 
pyrogallic  acid  development.  It  is  scarcely  so  energetic  in  its 
action,  but  much  more  under  control.  The  bicarbonate  of  soda  is 
another  useful  salt  for  the  purpose,  but  still  less  active.  I  have  tried 
these  and  several  others  in  connection  with  the  rapid  dry  plates  pre¬ 
pared  with  free  nitrate  of  silver,  in  the  hope  of  finding  one  suitable, 
but  unfortunately,  as  yet,  without  success ;  for,  if  accomplished,  it 
would  render  them  quite  as  sensitive,  according  to  my  experience, 
as  wet  process  plates.  The  picture  I  have  found  shoot  out  quickly 
under  the  action  of  the  pyro. -alkaline  developers  with  full  detail,  but 
have  invariably  fogged  during  the  subsequent  attempt  to  intensify. 

During  my  investigations  I  have  been  much  struck  with  the 
evident  tendency  to  absence  of  stains  in  the  lesser  compared  with 
the  more  thoroughly-washed  plates,  and  was  disposed  to  think  my 
experience  somewhat  singular  in  this  respect,  until,  on  one  occa¬ 
sion,  I  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  Mr.  Simpson,  and  found  that 
he  had  noticed  the  same  thing.  I  have  observed  as  great,  or  even 
greater,  tendency  to  them  in  plates  treated  with  solutions  of 
bromine  and  iodine  respectively — most  thoroughly  washed  before 
and  after  applying  either,  and  again  thoroughly  washed  after 
applying  the  preservative,  thus  ensuring  the  absence  of  free  nitrate 
of  silver — than  in  those  prepared  with  a  tithe  of  the  washing  and 
without  being  subjected  to  the  action  either  of  bromine  or  iodine; 
and  in  my  later  experiments  I  have  only  moderately,  instead  of 
thoroughly,  washed  off  the  preservative,  taking  special  care  always 
that  it  should  be  evenly  done.  I  feel  also  confirmed  in  lxiy  precon¬ 
ceived  opinion  that  placing  prepared  plates  to  drain  (and  dry!)  in 
a  damp  atmosphere  is,  independent]}’'  of  the  washing,  &e.,  a 
prolific  source  of  stains,  and  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  escape 
producing  them  under  such  circumstances.  I  noted  this  some 
tluee  years  ago  in  connection  with  the  Fothergill  process,  and 
called  attention  to  it  in  some  of  my  communications  on  that 
process,  mentioning  the  means  of  illustrating  it  by  dropping  a 
little  distilled  water  upon  the  centre  of  a  carefully-prepared  plate 
placed  horizontally  and  accurately  levelled,  that  it  might  dry  by 
evaporation  only  ;  upon  developing,  a  series  of  non-sensitive  rings 
show  themselves,  sometimes  transparent  and  evident  before  de¬ 
veloping.  The  reverse,  however,  of  this  occurs  with  tannin,  or 
tannin  and  gum,  &e.,  as  a  preservative,  more  intense  dark  marks 
instead  of  non-sensitive  ones  being  produced  wherever  the  moisture 
collects;  and  as  from  various  causes  it  has  a  tendency  to  do  so. 
when  long  drying,  upon  certain  parts  of  the  surface,  as  well 
xis  draining  towards  the  lowest  point,  the  stains  appear  in  diffe¬ 
rent  parts.  My  experiments  being  largely  conducted  during 
the  winter  months,  having  then  more  leisure,  I  have  been  par¬ 
ticularly  subject  to  the  inconvenience  caused  by  a  damp  state  of 
the  atmosphere  of  my  operating-room,  being  glad  to  embrace 
opportunities  that  sometimes  occur  unexpectedly,  and  that  have 
not  given  time  for  the  air  of  the  room  being  properly  desiccated. 
To  obviate  this,  1  have  lately  placed  each  plate  as  soon  as  pre¬ 
pared  upon  a  plate- holder,  and  held  it  before  the  embers  of  a  fire 
to  dry  quickly  and  evenly,  with  very  good  results. 


Royal  Portraits. — The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  with 
their  usual  affability  and  kindness,  have  enabled  one  of  our  best 
photographic  artists  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  an  admiring  public. — 
We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  England  (who  is  at  Sandringham) 
has  just  secured  charming  portraits  of  the  Prince  and  Princess. 
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GREENNESS  OP  THE  LENS-.-ITS  EQUALISING  EFFECT 
ON  THE  ILLUMINATION  OF  THE  PICTURE. 

By  RoiiEKT  H.  Bow,  C.E. 

During  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Taylor’s  paper  on  lenses — which  was 
read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society  on  the 
1st  of  April — the  idea  occurred  to  me,  and  I  explained  it  to  the 
Society,  that  the  greenness  of  the  lens,  and  more  especially  of  the 
crown-glass  member  of  it,  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  unmiti¬ 
gated  evil ;  for,  though  it  must  cause  a  decided  retardation  of  the 
chemical  action  of  the  light,  yet  as  this  must  act  more  forcibly  on 
the  stronger  central  pencils  than  on  the  weaker  oblique  pencils, 
its  effect  would  be  to  render  the  action  more  uniform  throughout 
the  field. 

I  beg  now  to  hand  3*011  a  more  detailed  account  of  this  compen¬ 
sating  action,  with  preliminaiy  calculations,  and  one  simple  example. 

The  Illumination  of  the  Picture  when  the  Lens  is  Supposed  to  Is 
Perfectly  Transparent. 

Let  F  —  the  focal  length  for  central  pencil ;  S  =  area  of  aper¬ 
ture  of  stop;  0=  angle  which  any  oblique  pencil  incident  upon 
the  lens  makes  with  the  axis  of  the  lens.  Then  the  illumination 
at  any  part  of  the  picture  will  be  =  sectional  area  of  pencil  before 
incidence  -f  square  of  focal  length  for  that  pencil,  and  the  value 
of  this  is  readily  seen  to  be  very  nearly  =  S  cos  0  -f-  (F  X  sec  0)  3 ; 
and,  as  S  and  F  are  constant,  this  will  vary  as  cos  0  -~  sec  *  0  = 
ces  3  0. 

The  Absorption  of  the  Actinic  Pays  by  the  Green  Glass. 

Let  A  represent  the  undiminished  light  of  a  pencil  incident  on 
the  glass  ;  then  (Lloyd’s  optics)  let  A  a  represent  the  amount  of 
light  emitted  after  traversing  a  unit  of  thickness  of  the  glass  ;  then 
if  t  represent  any  other  thickness  or  distance  in  the  glass,  the  light 
that  will  he  emitted  after  the  pencil  has  traversed  it  will  be  s=  A 
a1,  and  this  varies  as  a K 

So  then  the  illumination  of  any  part  of  the  picture  when  affected 
by  the  stop,  the  oblique  increase  of  focal  distance,  and  the  green¬ 
ness  of  the  lens,  will  vary  as 

Cos3  0  X  td 

We  have  at  present,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  data  to  determine 
the  value  of  a  for  chemical  rays,  although  no  great  difficulty 
stands  in  the  way  of  procuring  such  experimentally ;  but  for  the 
sake  of  giving  an  example  of  the  application  of  the  formula,  and 
exhibiting  the  equalising  action,  we  shall  in  the  meantime  assume 
a  value. 

Example. — Let  us  take  the  case  of  a  simple  plano-convex 
crown-glass  lens,  with  the  convex  face  towards  the  image,  and  a 
small  stop  opposite  the  flat  face  at  a  distance  midway  between 
the  centre  of  curvature  and  the  convex  face,  or  at  about  one- 
quarter  of  the  focal  length  from  the  lens  ;  and  since  cos2  0  becomes 
=  0*5  when  0  =  37°  28',  let  us  assume  this  angle  as  the  inclination 
of  the  most  oblique  pencil,  or  that  which  passes  through  the 
extreme  edge  of  the  lens.  Then  let  the  thickness  of  the  lens  at 
its  axis  he  Liken  as  the  unit  of  thickness,  so  that  a  expresses  the 
portion  of  the  central  pencil  transmitted.  Further,  let  a  =  0*5,  and 
the  index  of  refraction  =  1*5. 

It  is  evident  from  these  assumptions  that  the  illumination  at  the 
centre  will  be  equal  to  that  at  the  extremes  of  the  picture,  and 
equal  to  half  that  which  would  exist  at  the  centre  were  the  lens 
perfect!}7  transparent.  The  degree  of  action  at  the  extremes  of 
the  picture  is  not  impaired,  but  that  at  the  centre  is  reduced  to  an 
equality  with  it.  The  last  column  of  the  following  table  will 
show  to  what  extent  the  action  is  reduced  at  other  points  in  the 
picture  : — 


0 

t 

a1 

Cos8  0 

a*  Cos* 

0 

1  000 

•500 

1-000 

0-500 

5 

•985 

•505 

•989 

•499 

10 

•94 

•521 

•955 

•498 

15 

•8G5 

•549 

•901 

•495 

20 

•76 

•590 

•830 

•490 

25 

•61 

•655 

•744 

•487 

30 

•415 

•750 

•650 

•487 

35 

T55 

•898 

•550 

•494 

37°  28 

•000 

1  -coo 

•500 

•500 

The  results  here  obtained  are  certainly  very  satisfactory,  only 
varying  to  the  extent  of  2*0  per  cent.,  whereas  without  the 
obstructing  action  of  the  glass  there  would  be  a  difference  of 
action  amounting  to  50  per  cent.  ;  and  I  believe  a  compound  or 
achromatic  lens  could  be  made  to  give  equally  good  results  with 
the  above. 
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There  is  probably  nothing  very  extreme  in  our  assumption  that 
half  the  actinic  force  may  be  lost  in  the  passage  through  the 
thickest  part  of  the  lens;  and  the  equalising  effect  above  treated 
of  has  no  doubt  a  very  great  influence  on  the  practical  photogra¬ 
phic  results  of  most  of  the  lenses  at  present  in  use,  and  serves  to 
explain  the  fact  which  may  have  puzzled  many  of  us,  viz.,  that 
the  photographs  show  much  greater  uniformity  of  actinic  effect 
than  a  consideration  of  the  influences  of  the  stop  and  focal  lengths 
alone  would  have  led  us  to  expect. 

P.S. — At  page  126  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  I 
am  reported  as  maintaining  that  the  image  thrown  on  a  screen  by 
a  lantern  could  be  rendered  absolutely  free  from  distortion.  My 
language  was  not  so  strong  as  this.  In  reply  to  Professor  Archer, 

I  maintained  that  the  distortion  could  be  so  far  reduced  as  not  to 
afford  ground  for  an  argument  against  the  use  of  the  lantern, 
even  for  exhibiting  organic  textures,  &c.,  in  the  class-room  of  the 
naturalist. 

—  1  — - - 

COPYING-  AND  ENLARGING.* 

By  Alexander  Macnab, 

Vice-President  of  the  Glasgow  Photographic  Association. 

As  the  copying  and  enlarging  of  pictures  have  ever  formed  a  very 
important  element  of  employment  to  a  numerous  class  of  operators, 
permit  me  to  introduce  to  your  notice  a  fe#  simple  and  practical 
details  bearing  upon  this  subject.  That  it  is  of  importance  will 
at  once  be  admitted,  on  the  score  of  the  large  and  increasing 
demand  in  this  direction,  more  particularly  since  the  introduction 
of  card-pictures,  and  from  the  fact  of  small  pictures  admitting  of 
being  enlarged  without  the  distortion  consequent  upon  using  large 
lenses,  so  much  spoken  against  by  Sir  David  Brewster.  Tliat 
such  enlargements  are  appreciated  by  the  public  is  rendered 
obvious  by  the  recent  call  for  solar-camera  enlargements,  which, 
although  some  optical  questions  remain  unsettled  with  regard  to 
the  instrument  by  which  they  are  produced,  do  not  fail  to  become 
exceedingly  attractive,  and  which,  ere  long,  it  is  anticipated,  will 
throw  into  the  shade  their  Lilliputian  originators ;  and  whilst 
adverting  to  those  pictures,  I  must  for  a  moment  refer  to  the 
pleasure  with  which  I  listened  to  the  paper  read  to  the  members 
of  this  Association  on  such  enlargements,  and  so  ably  illustrated 
by  Mr.  Stuart,  and  still  more  recently  by  Mr.  Douglas,  at  our  late 
conversazione.  The  following  remarks  are  not  intended  to  detract 
from  or  impugn  the  merits  of  that  class  of  pictures,  but  to  bring 
before  your  notice  a  different  instrument,  which  serves  as  a 
medium  by  which  parties  not  possessed  of  a  solar  camera  may 
effect  enlargements  to  a  considerable  extent  without  loss  of  detail 
or  fear  of  distortion,  whilst  it  has  the  advantage  of  not  requiring 
direct  sunshine,  but  can  be  wrought  out  in  a  quiet  diffused  light. 

This  method  is  not  advanced  as  new,  having  long  since  been 
applied  ;  but  as  many  are  not  yet  aware  of  its  value,  and  the 
immense  facilities  it  affords  for  the  reproduction  of  negatives  from 
one  single  sitting,  it  occurs  to  me  that  this  subject  will  form  a. 
companion  paper  to  those  preceding.  In  business,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  we  wish  to  find  the  best  and  readiest  method  of  attaining 
our  object;  and  in  thus  sketching  my  mode  of  proceeding,  I  do 
not  want  you  for  a  moment  to  suppose  that  it  is  the  most  perfect, 
but  simply,  as  I  have  found  it  in  my  experience,  the  most  suit¬ 
able  and  convenient. 

My  first  attempt  in  this  direction  caused  me  much  annoyance. 
Allow  me  for  a  moment  to  refer  to  it.  A  small  1-6  plate  had  to  be 
enlarged  to  a  1-1  size  plate.  The  picture  was  put  up  in  order  to  be 
copied,  which  I  proceeded  to  do  with  a  whole-plate  lens.  After 
focussing  the  image  sharp  upon  the  screen,  and  as  I  thought  in  con¬ 
dition  to  make  a  good  picture,  conceive  my  chagrin,  after  exposing 
and  developing  the  image,  to  find  a  terribly  blurred  and  confused 
abortion — if  such  a  phrase  can  be  applied  to  a  conception  of  this  sort. 
What  could  be  wrong  ?  Had  the  camera  moved,  or  the  plate  got  out 
of  its  place,  that  the  resultant  picture  should  be  so  far  from  sharp  ? 
Another  plate  was  tried,  and  then  another,  with  a  like  ill  success, 
until  Iliad  to  abandon  the  matter  in  despair.  Another  of  my  difficulties 
was  in  the  arrangements  of  the  camera,  and  the  proper  adjustment 
of  the  picture  to  the  plane  of  the  axis  of  the  lens.  Much  time  was 
taken  up  in  getting  the  one  parallel  with  the  other.  After  much 
consideration,  it  struck  me  that  a  very  simple  way  of  overcoming 
this  obstacle  was  to  construct  a  long  board  on  which  to  place 
the  camera,  having  an  upright  grooved  frame  at  one  extremity 
to  admit  of  a  cell,  similar  to  that  used  for  exposure.  Into  this 
cell  I  placed  the  picture  to  be  copied,  arranging  the  camera  in 
position,  and  at  the  right  distance  on  the  board. 

We  will  now  suppose  that  the  picture  has  to  be  copied  size  for 
*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  tlie  Glasgow  Photographic  Association,  April  3,  1863. 


size,  or  under.  In  most  cases  I  use  a  Grubb’s  No.  3  card  lens,  well 
stopped  down.  Glass  positives  are  generally  difficult  to  manage,  and 
few  covet  this  kind  of  work,  owing  to  the  unsatisfactory  results  often 
obtained.  Should  it  be  a  glass  positive  to  be  copied,  in  which  the 
clothes  are  black  and  underdone,  with  the  shadows  strongly  marked 
upon  the  face,  the  exposure  will  require  to  be  prolonged  for  an  un¬ 
usual  length  of  time,  otherwise  the  result  will  be  far  from  satisfactory ; 
while  a  highly-iodised  and  full-bodied  collodion  in  a  good  working 
bath,  in  such  a  case,  will  yield  the  best  return  for  the  labour 
expended.  Overdone  and  well-defined  positives  usually  give  good 
results,  and  not  unfrequently  the  copy  is  superior,  in  a  photo¬ 
graphic  point  of  view,  to  the  original.  In  copying  Daguerreotypes, 
first  free  the-surface  from  the  fine  particles  of  dust  which  usually 
adhere  to  pictures  of  this  description  with  a  soft  camel’s-hair 
brush.  If  the  positive  be  somewhat  faded,  showing  a  blue  or  brown 
haze  on  the  surface,  a  weak  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  care¬ 
fully  flowed  over  it  will  remove  the  oxidation,  and  render  it  more 
suitable  for  copying.  This  done,  observe  the  way  the  plate  has 
been  buffed,  allow  the  striping  to  run  perpendicularly  to  the 
horizon  ;  this  is  important  to  free  the  picture  from  the  buffing 
lines  observable  on  the  original.  Failing  this  precaution  these 
streaks  become  painfully  distinct  and  offensive.  If  your  camera 
have  a  swing  back,  be  careful  that  it  is  set  fair  and  plumb,  or  your 
copy  will  be  out  of  proportion.  A  little  attention  at  this  stage 
will  save  much  trouble  and  vexation,  not  to  speak  of  a  ruffled 
temper.  Adjust  to  copy  your  proper  size,  and  take  precaution  to 
guard  against  reflected  light,  by  covering  the  camera  and  mount¬ 
ing  of  the  lens  with  dull  black  cloth  or,  better  still,  velvet.  Allow 
a  full  flood  of  northern  light  to  fall  upon  the  plate,  or  it  may  be 
sometimes  an  advantage  to  have  a  blaze  of  sunshine  :  much 
depends  on  the  subjects  to  be  copied, — the  same  rule  applying  to 
the  Daguerreotype  as  to  the  collodion  positive,  in  the  case  of  its 
being  underdone  or  well  defined.  'There  are  many  other  minor 
points  of  detail  in  the  manipulation  upon  which  your  discretion 
must  be  brought  to  bear,  according  to  the  circumstances  which 
may  present  themselves,  which  in  a  paper  of  this  kind  would 
occupy  too  much  time  and  space  to  particularise  and  enumerate; 
but  one  advantage  in  this  really  simple  and  inexpensive  arrange- 
mentis,  thatitcanbeputupand  takendown  in  less  than  two  minutes, 
should  you  be  disturbed  in  your  copying  and  required  to  leave  off 
and  take  sittings.  I  am  presuming  you  have  but  one  glass-house 
for  operating.  By  using  a  cell  or  holder  for  the  plate  to  be  copied, 
you  can  at  pleasure  expose  or  cover  it  up,  and  put  it  aside  in  a 
place  of  safety  till  a  more  favourable  opportunity  offers  for  the 
successful  completion. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  cards,  the  demand  for  direct  large 
pictures  has  been  very  limited,  such  orders  now  being  like  “  angels’ 
visits,  few  and  far  between  ;”  yet,  from  the  cards  a  new  demand 
has  arisen,  and  inquiries  are  made,  such  as — Is  it  not  possible  to 
give  us  large  pictures  as  beautiful  and  as  truthful  as  those  charm¬ 
ing  little  miniatures,  so  that  they  may  be  coloured  and  made 
suitable  to  hang  in  our  drawing-rooms  ?  I  found  it  rather  a  diffi¬ 
cult  matter  to  meet  such  a  demand  at  first,  from  the  fact  of  not 
having  the  necessary  apparatus.  Some  there  are  who  can  work 
with  almost  anything — construct  a  clock,  it  may  be,  with  a  pen¬ 
knife,  or  perform  several  similar  mechanical  feats,  with  indifferent 
materials— -but  I  think  it  must  be  admitted  by  all  that  good  instru¬ 
ments  are  indispensable  to  successful  manipulation.  It  is  an 
axiom  that  “  what  is  worth  doing,  is  worth  doing  well.”  We  may 
often  entertain  the  notion,  and  yet  have  great  difficulty  in  its 
realisation.  Such  I  found  to  be  the  case  in  my  first  effort  to 
produce  large  pictures  from  small  ones;  and  here  I  must  add  that,  of 
all  the  professions  I  know  of  requiring  the  operator  to  have  his  wits 
about  him,  there  is  none  demands  it  so  much  as  that  of  the  photo¬ 
grapher,  as  he  must  possess  an  aptitude  to  suit  himself  to  the 
varied  circumstances  which  are  continually  presenting  themselves 
in  ever-changing,  never-ending,  forms  and  phases,  and  which  no 
rule  can  well  define — perception  also  in  a  high  degree,  to  which 
we  must  add  a  thorough  care  and  watchful  attention  in  regard  to 
those  mementoes  of  the  “  gone,  for  ever  gone,”  entrusted  to  his 
charge,  for  copying,  &c.  Such  qualities  are  essentially  requisite 
for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  various  branches  of  photo¬ 
graphic  reproduction,  as  the  slightest  inattention  to  those  invalu¬ 
able  keepsakes  ina}1-  often  cause  irreparable  discomfort  to  those  to 
whom  they  may  belong.  It  often  happens  that  such  do  not  escape 
scathless.  You  have  many  assistants,  and  when  anything  goes 
wrong  all  are  more  or  less  ignorant  of  the  cause.  The  knowledge 
of  such  accidents  having  occurred  often  prevents  parties  from 
allowing  those  souvenirs  to  be  copied,  owing  to  the  risk  which 
has  to  be  run  in  the  operation.  As  an  instance  of  this,  I  may 
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mention  that  it  was  once  my  Jot  to  observe,  whilst  in  the  gallery 
of  a  photographic  friend,  a  lady  whose  face  wore  the  aspect  of  the 
most  earnest  anxiety.  After  her  departure  I  learned  that  she  had 
come  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  Daguerreotype  copied.  The 
engagements  of  the  gentleman  prevented  him  from  seeing  the 
lady.  Day  after  day  she  had  called,  but  persisted  in  not  allowing 
any  one  to  handle  the  much-prized  picture,  or  to  communicate  her 
business  to  any  in  the  establishment.  Day  after  day  did  she  toil, 
climbing  up  those  long  and  weary  stairs  leading  to  his  studio,  till 

at  length  she  inquired  if  Mr.  - - -  was  a  myth,  that  he  could  never 

be  seen.  Having  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  interview  with  the 
artist,  it  was  arranged  to  copy  the  picture,  during  the  manipula¬ 
tion  of  which  she  sat  patient  and  uncomplaining,  never  for  a 
moment  allowing  the  picture  to  leave  her  sight  until  the  operation 
was  completed.  Pardon  this  digression. 

With  very  crude  materials  I  made  one  or  two  abortive  efforts  to 
produce  large  pictures  direct  from  small  prints,  but  this  mode  I 
eventually  discarded  for  the  following  simple  method.  Let  me 
remark,  en passant,  that  the  first  I  produced  were  done  in  the 
most  rude  and  extempore  manner,  to  find  how  far  the  system 
might  be  successful  in  my  hands  previous  to  getting  a  more  com¬ 
plete  and  systematic  apparatus.  The  plan  worked  well,  and  my 
wish  to  enlarge  from  small  negatives  was  thus  realised : — 

METHOD. 

Take  an  unvarnished  carte- cle-viste  negative,  or  negative  of 
any  sort  unvarnished,  requiring  to  be  enlarged :  place  it  in  the  cell 
holder,  with  figure  inverted,  collodion  film  towards  the  lens  :  fix  it 
in  the  slide-holder  with  opaque  gummed  paper  so  that  no  light  be 
admitted,  save  that  passing  through  the  negative,  with  the  slide  up  : 
turn  an  enlarging  camera  with  lens  reversed,  or  end  for  end.  I 
am  supposing  that  a  common  portrait  combination  is  to  be  used. 
Draw  back  your  camera  until  the  image  appears  of  the  desired  size 
upon  the  ground-glass ;  stop  down yourlens  to  give  sharpness;  have 
it  so  arranged  that  it  is  placed  against  the  clear  sky ;  where  this 
cannot  be  done,  place  a  sheet  of  white  paper  against  the  window 
immediately  in  front  of  the  negative,  at  a  distance  of  at  least  twelve 
inches,  that  it  may  be  out  of  focus.  If  the  negative  be  a  dense  one, 
use  a  thin  collodion— a  good  positive  one  highly  bromised  and  free 
from  crapy  lines  ;  give  a  long  exposure,  and  develope  with  strong 
iron  solution,  say  thirty  grains  to  one  ounce  of  water ;  continue  to 
develope  this  plate  until  there  is  detail  all  over  the  face.  Don’t  be 
afraid  of  overdoing  the  dress.  Clear  the  iodide  off  with  cyanide  of 
potassium,  and  examine  the  plate  as  to  the  suitability  of  its  being 
used  as  a  transparency.  If  the  negative  be  thin  and  full  of  detail, 
much  shorter  exposure  will  suffice,  with  a  developer  not  stronger 
than  fifteen  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water.  In  all  cases  the  character 
of  your  negative  must  regulate  the  time  of  exposure ;  and  the  careful 
timing  of  the  plate  will  greatly  modify  your  transparency.  When 
you  have  obtained  a  transparency,  dry  it,  and  after  removing  the 
negative,  put  it  into  the  cell  before  mentioned,  observing  the  same 
precaution  as  with  the  negative;  or,  as  the  glass  is  now  trans¬ 
parent,  you  may  have  a  chimney-top  or  window  stuck  into  the  body 
of  your  subject.  Again  :  adjust  the  camera  to  get  the  image  the 
required  size  upon  the  focussing-screen ;  take  a  plate  with  good 
negative  collodion  in  the  usual  way,  but  shorten  your  exposure  to 
about  one-fourth  of  the  time  required  for  the  transparency, 
although  the  enlargement  may  be  considerable.  These  remarks 
equally  apply  in  copying  stereoscopic  transparencies  or  slides  for 
the  magic  lantern.  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Spencer 
for  the  use  of  two  plates  that  I  might  illustrate  the  subjects  of 
this  paper,  and  show  the  capabilities  of  this  method  for  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  negatives.  It  would  be  a  gratuitous  statement  were  I 
to  allow  you  to  believe  that  this  system  is  free  from  trouble,  or 
that  you  can  expect  work  as  perfect  by  it  as  a  negative  directly 
from  the  subject  (could  that  be  obtained  without  distortion)  or  by 
the  solar  camera, — the  inequality  of  the  glass,  the  imperfection  of 
the  collodion  film,  dust,  spots,  comets,  and  numerous  other  acci¬ 
dents,  being  all  fatal  to  perfect  success.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
advantages  afforded  are  indeed  considerable  : — first,  that  of  obtain¬ 
ing  large  negatives  from  small  ones,  and  in  any  number,  from  one 
sitting,  this  alone  being  exceedingly  serviceable  where  pictures  of 
popular  men  are  required  to  be  reproduced  ;  second,  when  the  sitter, 
from. a  nervous  disposition,  is  unable  to  sit  the  length  of  time 
requisite  for  a  large  picture,  even  were  he  willing  to  have  such 
done ;  third,  the  ability  to  reproduce  the  beauty  and  truth  of  the 
card-picture,  enlarged  five  or  six  diameters;  fourth,  the  reduction 
of  large  pictures  to  card  size,  and  the  great  fact  of  being  able  to 
work  such  with  very  moderate  light — all  conspire  to  render  this 
mode  an  exceedingly  attractive  one  to  the  photographer,  especially 
as  the  humblest  operator  has  the  means  necessary  within  his  reach. 


SOME  REASONS  WHY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PORTRAITS 
SHOULD  NOT  BE  COLOURED. 

By  Professor  0.  N.  Rood. 

Let  us  consider,  in  the  first  place,  what  can  fairly  be  expected  in 
a  photographic  portrait ;  for,  if  this  can  be  ascertained  with  some 
degree  of  certainty,  the  knowledge,  while  it  gives  a  sure  founda¬ 
tion  on  which  to  base  effort,  will  act  at  the  same  time  as  a  preven¬ 
tive  to  fallacious  aspirations.  What  these  portraits  might  be,  or 
what  we  wish  they  were,  is  a  matter  of  not  the  least  concern ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  from  the  nature  of  the  process  by  which  they 
are  produced,  it  is  possible  to  form  a  pretty  just  estimate  of  what 
it  may  be  reasonable  to  demand  in  representations  of  this  kind. 

.The  sitter  enters  the  sky-light  room,  and  probably  looks  around 
with  some  curiosity  at  the  wonderful  three-legged  cameras,  with 
their  bright  brass  mountings,  as  they  stand  around  with  heavy 
gravity: — one  placed  in  a  corner  for  punishment  of  some  short¬ 
coming;  another  on  a  shelf,  high  and  dry — a  disabled  craft,  he 
thinks;  his  gaze  resting  finally  on  a  huge  square-bodied  box,  ele¬ 
phantine  in  its  cut,  and  just  now  squinting  with  its  one  great  eye 
at  one  unfortunate  gentleman,  in  polished  black  gloves,  who  is 
seated  opposite,  in  a  richly-carved  arm-chair. 

“  Are  you  ready,  Sir?  Now  try  and  sit  quiet  this  time — its  only 
a  quarter  of  a  minute.” 

The  future  sitter  takes  his  eyes  from  the  rapidly-stiffening  suf¬ 
ferer,  and  nervously  afraid  that  some  motion  of  his  may  disturb 
the  poor  gentleman,  gazes  at  the  walls  of  the  room,  on  which  are 
probably  displayed  some  of  the  wonderful  productions  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment.  There  he  sees  of  queer  ghosts  a  sad  array  ;  stout  ladies 
staring  into  vacancy ;  stout  gentlemen  squinting  and  frowning 
horribly;  lean  necks,  bony  arms,  satin,  silk,  and  shining  fingers ; 
also  many  charming  castles,  impossible  mountains,  with  every¬ 
where  the  inevitable  pillar  and  curtain.  He  thinks  photography 
a  wonderful  art,  but  not  always  amusing.  When  the  black  cloth 
falls  the  victim  has  been  executed,  or  his  portrait,  or  both ;  and 
now  its  our  turn.  But  the  silence,  the  dismal  shadows,  the  square 
bit  of  carpet  on  the  bare  floor,  and  the  unusual  situation,  have  not 
tended  to  enliven  our  emotions  or  to  bring  animation  into  our 
countenance. 

Now,  it  is  our  turn.  “  Screw  the  head  fast;  pull  up  your  knees; 
don’t  mind  if  you  are  a  little  uncomfortable,  otherwise  the  camera 
will  give  you  big,  ungentleinanly  feet.  Back  with  your  hands, 
somewhere  near  the  vest:  big  hands  are  not  handsome.  You  have 
moved  your  head.  This  way.  Now  stare  with  all  your  might  at 
that  brass  thing.” 

So  we  stare,  and  wonder  if  the  three-legged  arfist  sees  that  we 
still  breathe  whether  that  will  spoil  the  plate.  Finally,  to  make 
the  time  a  little  shorter,  we  count  one,  two,  three,  &c.,  up  to 
twenty-five,  when  down  goes  the  cloth !  Heaven  be  praised  that 
it  is  over  I  What  a  suggestive  idea  it  would  have  been  for  Dante  ! 

Now,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  situation  in  which  the  sitter 
is  placed — and,  to  a  great  extent,  necessarily  placed — is  not  calcu¬ 
lated  to  arouse  pleasant  or  cheerful  emotions,  nor  to  bring  out 
those  features  of  the  face  which  tell  the  pleasant  or  strong  points 
of  the  character.  The  good  man  wishes  to  be  photographed  as  an 
intelligent  human  being,  with  an  emotional  nature,  and  he  sits  as 
a  dull  animal ;  or,  it  may  be  said  with  truth,  he  strives  to  act  as 
though  he  were  a  veritable  petrifaction — a  corpse.  This  is  a  com¬ 
mon  criticism  on  photographs — “  She  don’t  like  the  photograph  : 
says  it  looks  like  a  corpse.” 

Owing,  then,  to  the  constraint  felt  of  necessity  by  the  sitter,  it 
is  not  in  reason  to  expect  that  the  face  should  have  the  life-like 
animation  which  would  be  brought  out  by  animated  conversation. 

Next,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  artist — viz.,  the  camera — is 
not  deeply  sympathetic  in  his  nature.  He  knows  nothing  of  the 
history  of  the  sitter — what  line  in  the  countenance  has  been  traced 
by  sorrow,  what  by  heroic  endurance,  the  capability  of  deep  emo¬ 
tion,  or  of  light  play  of  the  fancy  :  these,  and  the  like,  he  troubles 
himself  not  about, — making  no  effort  to  concentrate  on  the  plate  an 
epitome  of  the  sitter’s  history,  or,  indeed,  anything  else  but  the 
invisible  rays,  beiug  well  satisfied  if  they  are  there  in  due  measure 
and  proportion. 

The  portrait  painter  gives  an  eminently  human  picture,  with 
human  excellencies  and  defects ;  the  camera  an  eminently  chemical 
picture,  perfect  indeed  of  its  kind,  but  devoid,  certainly,  of  pity 
or  love  for  the  sitter — drawing  the  picture  of  an  immortal  man 
with  just  as  little  feeling  as  it  executes  its  representation  of  a  cast- 
iron  lamp-post.  This  remorseless  fidelity  often  grieves  me,  and 
makes  it  sad  to  look  at  the  photographs  of  persons  with  good  but 
unbeautiful  faces.  The  artist  in  iodide  and  bromide,  however,  has 
his  theory  of  the  matter ;  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  acts  up  to  it 
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with  much  consistency,  having,  in  this  respect,  the  advantage 
over  the  painter  in  oils. 

Taking  these  things  into  consideration,  it  is,  I  think,  tolerably 
plain  to  an  unprejudiced  mind  that  all  we  can  in  reason  ask  or 
expect  from  the  photographer  is  that  he  should  furnish  us  with 
pictures  in  which,  while  the  mere  forms  are  truly  delineated,  there 
is  not  anything  absolutely  repulsive  ;  and  it  might  be  shown  that 
the  measureable  fulfilment  of  this  apparently  modest  demand  is  in 
reality  something  quite  wonderful.  But  to  ask  life,  vivacity,  or 
noble  expression  is  irrational ;  at  all  events  they  certainly  are  not 
furnished  at  our  photographic  galleries-— with,  perhaps,  here  and 
there  a  rare  exception,  as  when  some  rebellious  babe  is  the  subject, 
where,  owing  to  the  vexation  and  trouble  caused  by  the  previous 
infant,  the  mother  holding  him  is  left  to  lake  care  of  herself,  to 
forget  herself,  and  so  appears  on  the  developed  plate  graceful,  and 
gazing,  with  a  charmingly  affectionate  expression,  at  the  imp-like 
stain,  with  its  four  dear  eyes  ! 

The  limit  above  suggested  would  probably  not  be  greatly  ex¬ 
tended  even  if  photographs  could  be  constantly  taken  in  a  fraction 
of  a  second,  and  without  the  sitter’s  knowledge ;  for  in  the  perfect 
portrait  it  is  a  combination  of  all  the  good  and  beautiful  traits  of 
a  countenance  which  is  desired.  This  we  can  expect,  and  that  only 
in  a  degree,  from  the  human  artist,  when  eye  and  heart  work  in 
unison,  mutually  helpful. 

The  unrest, rained  desire  to  exceed  these  natural  limits  has  led 
to  the  introduction  of  coloured  photographs,  which  propose  to  unite 
the  perfect  drawing  of  the  camera  with  the  hues  of  nature.  First 
in  the  Daguerreotype  it  was  announced  to  the  world  that  the  day  of 
corpses  was  over— that  henceforth  men  and  women  should  live  on 
the  silver  plate,  in  nice  red  powdered  cheeks  like  dolls,  yea,  and  be 
radiant  in  yellow  jewellery  and  green  silks.  For  several  years 
these  art-productions  had  in  this  country  a  great  run  ;  but  they 
were  at  last  driven  from  the  field  by  the  new-fashioned  paper 
photographs.  Here  was  a  chance  for  the  dauber’s  skill !  Paper, 
unlike  the  nobler  silver,  was  patient,  and  could  be  worked  on  to 
any  extent  in  water-colours,  or  even  in  oils.  Hence  a  flood  of  the 
most  fearful  daubs,  all  the  more  shocking  because  often  retaining 
a  resemblance  to  the  unfortunate,  unconscious  sitter. 

That  nine-tenths  of  this  coloured  work  is  not  only  had,  but 
absolutely  repulsive,  I  will  not  undertake  to  prove ;  for,  if  it  is  not 
seen  to  be  such  at  a  glance,  no  argument  would  avail,— mere 
education  is  wanted.  The  nine-tenths,  then,  does  not  concern  us; 
being  plainly  seen  in  the  light  of  good  taste  to  he  bad  work,  it 
had  better  not  have  been  executed,  and  from  it  no  argument  in 
favour  of  colouring  photographs  can  be  drawn.  In  the  remaining 
tenth  we  will  suppose  the  colour  to  be  tolerably  true  and  the 
drawing  well  preserved,  so  that  the  pictures  look  almost  exactly 
like  the  sitters — at  the  moment  they  sat.  'What  then  ?  The  colour 
has  only  made  the  matter  worse ;  for  we  do  not  wish  a  picture  of  a 
dear  friend  who  is  professedly  undergoing  the  photographic  opera¬ 
tion.  Before  it  was  coloured  it  dimly  reminded  me  of  my  friend; 
and,  using  it  merely  as  a  help  to  the  imagination,  I  could  recall 
him.  Now  his  dog  would  wag  his  tail  at  it,  the  portrait  is  so  real. 
Peal  in  what  sense  ?  Real  as  a  waxen  image  is  real :  true  in  all  points 
of  minor  importance, --colour  of  hair,  eyes,  shape  of  features — 
when  the  mind  is  pre-occupied  by  the  mere  effort  to  sit  still.  In 
all  important  points— the  expression  of  love,  hope,  courage,  in  a 
Avord  of  character— the  pretentious  picture  is  merely  a  cypher,  or, 
to  speak  more  truly,  a  negative  quantity— -worse  than  nothing,  for 
in  its  impertinence  it  frightens  away  the  spiritual  image  whose 
highest  office  it  ivas  to  evoke.  So  persons  of  good  taste  feel 
insulted  in  this  parade  of  a  soulless  body,  and  prefer  the  simplest 
lead-pencil  sketch.  In  proportion  to  the  completeness  of  the 
colouring  the  picture  produced  is  disagreeable,— the  best  heads  of 
this  kind  that  I  have  seen  in  Paris  and  New  York  being  only 
slightly  touched  with  water-colour. 

To  this  it  may  be  answered  that  the  accomplished  artists 
employed  at  the  galleries,  by  their  magic  touches,  really  introduce 
the  very  life  and  animation  so  much  desired..  Of  course  artists 
who  in  any  true  sense  are  accomplished  almost  never  take  up  this 
occupation,  as  they  understand  how  to  employ  their  talents  better 
in  another  direction  ;  and  it  would  seem  to  me,  from  Avhat  I  kh&w 
of  artists,  that  the  man  who  really  avus  qualified  so  to  modify  a 
photograph  by  colour  so  as  seriously  to  improve  it  would  much 
prefer  to  make  the  entire  drawing  in  his  own  way,  and  not  to 
lean  on  the  camera-stand  at  all. 

In  conclusion,  cannot  a  lesson  be  learned  from  our  practice  in 
another  matter  ?  Our  portait  is  to  be  drawn  by  a  human  artist. 
He  is  young,  after  all,  in  truth,  but  an  art-student,  If  we  have 


good  sense,  we  limit  him  to  an  outline  sketch,  well  knowing  that 
each  step  taken  beyond  that  will  only  involve  hi  in  deeper  in  diffi¬ 
culty.  Or  the  artist  is  somewhat  farther  advanced.  To  him  avc 
permit  a  light-and-shade  study,  a  head  drawn  in  black  and  white, 
but  no  colour — no  daubing  ;  and  it  is  only  from  one  whom  wo 
suppose  to  be  really  an  accomplished  artist  that  wc  order  a  portrait 
in  colour.  So  then  the  man  of  lesser  power  does  the  shading, 
and  lie  of  the  least  little  more  than  a  bare  outline,  as  the  last  will 
leave  most  room  for  the  play  of  the  imagination,  which,  if  it  be 
allowed,  Avonderfully  supplies  deficiencies. 

Could  the  dear  old  Camera  but  be  made  once  in  a  while  to  give 
outline  sketches,  instead  of  crayon  heads,  that,  it  seems  to  me, 
Avould  really  increase  his  acknoAvledged  usefulness.  Something 
might  perhaps  be  done  in  this  manner  : — Coat  a  glass  plate  with 
some  opaque  black  varnish,  dry  it,  coat  the  varnished  side  Avitli 
collodion,  and  on  this  surface  take  an  ambrotype.  The  plate  then 
passes  from  photographic  to  artistic  hands,  which  etch  with  a 
needle  an  outline  face  with  a  feAV  bits  of  shade  through  the  collo¬ 
dion,  and  varnish  down  to  the  glass:  it  is  then  to  be  printed  in 
the  common  Avay.  Thus  the  customers  could  have  photographic 
etchings — again  a  novelty;  and  execute  them  as  badly  as  you  can, 
still  they  would  not  for  a  moment  compete  in  finished  ugliness 
Avitli  the  coloured  photographs  now  in  use. 


METHOD  OF  AUGMENTING  THE  SUN’S  ACTION  IN  THE 
PRINTING  OF  POSITIVES.* 

By  M.  Guillaume. 

It  often  happens  that  a  negative  satisfactory  in  all  other  respects 
but  obtained  under  adverse  conditions  of  light,  yields  prints  which 
are  hard  and  deficient  in  harmony.  The  high  lights  of  the  face 
become  flat  and  white,  while  the  more  shaded  portions  do  not 
acquire  the  desired  amount  of  vigour.  Increasing  the  exposure  in 
the  pressure-frame,  so  far  from  improving,  only  serves  to  render 
more  obvious  the  violent  contrast  of  light  and  shade.  Such  a 
negative  should  be  ruthlessly  destroyed  rather  than  see  the  proofs 
it  produces  unfavourably  received. 

Frequently,  also,  in  the  portraits  of  ladies,  linen,  lace,  embroidery, 
and  such  light  accessories — the  success  of  which  gives  such  a  charm 
to  reproductions  of  this  nature — being  solarised  in  the  negative, 
only  reproduce  heavy  white  masses,  the  details  in  which,  although 
visible  by  transmitted  light  on  the  glass,  completely  arrest  the 
passage  of  light,  Avhich  proves  too  feeble  to  determine  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  these  details  on  sensitised  paper. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  greater  number  of  photographers 
employ  screens  to  shade  those  parts  Avhich  are  sufficiently  printed, 
and  expose  only  those  parts  where  the  impression  is  imperfect. 
This  expedient,  besides  being  slow  and  difficult,  does  not  accomplish 
the  purpose  for  which  it  >vas  designed. 

The  following  is  the  method  Avnich  we  have  often  adopted,  and 
which  in  many  cases  lias  enabled  us  to  obtain  with  hard  negatives 
proofs  by  no  means  deficient  in  softness  and  harmonious  grada¬ 
tions 

It  is  well-known  that  a  round  magnifying  glass,  or  any  other 
lens,  interposed  between  the  solar  rays  and  a  plane  surface,  by 
concentrating  the  luminous  rays,  produces  on  the  surface,  placed  at 
a  convenient  focal  distance,  an  amount  of  light  Avhich  causes  the 
surrounding  parts  although  illumined  by  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun  to  appear  by  contrast  feeble  and  dull.  Now,  Avhen  our  pressure- 
frame  containing  the  negati  ve  and  the  sensitised  paper  is  exposed, 
we  furnish  ourselves  with  a  burning-glass  attached  to  a  light 
metallic  mount,  by  means  of  Avhich  we  guide  Avbat  may  be  called 
the  luminous  point  to  those  parts  of  the  negative  most  opaque  to 
light,  and  in  doing  this  Ave  maintain  a  constant  and  uniform 
motion  so  as  to  avoid  the  production  of  marks  or  lines  ;  and  the 
effect  of  this  condensed  light  is  sometimes  so  energetic  that  the 
most  opaque  parts  of  the  negative,  thus  lighted,  have  acquired 
the  necessary  exposure  before  the  more  transparent  portions  are 
sufficiently  printed.  We  have  been  able  in  this  Avay  to  reproduce 
more  delicate  details  than  by  ordinary  light— details  which  would, 
in  fact,  have  become  lost  in  the  density  of  the  negative. 

Moreover,  by  this  process,  vigour  may  be  imparted  to  a  feeble 
negative  by  directing  the  luminous  point  to  those  parts  deficient  in 
relief  and  modelling, —the  shadows  of  the  lace  and  certain  details 
of  drapery,  for  example.  In  a  view,  also,  details  may  be  brought  out 
in  the  fagade  of  a  strongly-lighted  building  or  column,  or  other 
details  of  architecture  or  sculpture,  Avhich  otherwise  become  lost 
in  the  opacity  of  the  negative. 

■"From  the  Revue  Photograghique. 
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It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  Hie  luminous  point  must  not  be 
stopped  for  any  long  time  in  one  place.  The  great  heat  produced 
at  the  focus  of  the  converging  solar  rays,  although  having  to  pass 
through  the  thick  glass  of  the  pressure-frame,  would  affect  the 
delicate  collodion  film.  Finally,  the  force  of  this  luminous  ray 
may  be  regulated  at  pleasure  by  approaching  or  withdrawing  the 
lens  which  produces  it. 

enlarged  positives. 

By  Dr.  D.  van  Monckuoven. 

[The  following  artielo  is  to  form  part  of  the  English  edition  of 
the  learned  Doctor’s  General  Treatise  on  Photography,  and  we 
have  been  favoured  with  it  in  anticipation  of  the  appearance  of 
that  publication. — Ed.] 

One  of  the  objections  made  to  photography  is  that  it  does  not 
render  faithfully  the  perspective,  objects  at  different  distances  from 
the  instrument  not  being  reproduced  as  seen  in  nature.  This 
defect,  which  cannot  be  got  rid  of,  is  easily  explained  by  the  laws 
of  optics.  To  reproduce  objects,  lenses  are  used  which  have  either 
a  long  focal  length  or  a  large  diameter.  Let  us  see  how  the 
images  will  be  in  either  case. 

1.  It  is  evident  that  the  further  an  object  is  removed  from  the- 
lens,  the  nearer  its  image  is  to  the  principal  focus,  and  vice  versa. 
According  to  the  formula  which  we  have  already  given,  an  object 
at  a  distance  of  thirty  feet  reproduced  with  a  lens  of  one  foot  focal 
length  will  form  its  image  at  one  foot  A  behind  the  lens,  while 
the  image  of  a  second  object  at  a  distance  of  300  feet  will  be 
formed  at  twelve  inches  from  the  lens — that  is,  at  the  principal 
focus.  It  will  thus  be  impossible  to  have  both  these  objects  in 
focus  at  the  same  time,  however  small  the  diaphragm  may  be 
which  is  used. 

2-  If  a  double  combination  or  portrait  lens  be  used — especially  if 
its  diameter  be  large  in  proportion  to  its  focal  length — anotherdefect 
is  added  to  the  want  of  definition.  Each  point  of  the  lens  forming  a 
different  image,  these  images  will  be  superposed,  and  the  form  of 
the  object  will  be  defective. 

To  make  this  better  understood, 
we  will  refer  to  Jig.  214,  and  suppose 
A  B  to  be  the  aperture  of  the  lens 
pointed  towards  the  pyramid  DOE. 
It  is  evident  that  the  point  B  of  this 
lens  will  produce  an  image  COE, 
whereas  the  point  A  will  give  an 
image  D  0  E.  These  two  images 
being  thus  superposed  on  the  focus- 
sing-screen,  the  object,  must  in  con¬ 
sequence  be  deformed. * 

It  is  true  this  defect  of 
double -combination  lenses 
can  be  alleviated  by  using 
small  diaphragms ;  but  in 
doing  so  their  principal  ad¬ 
vantage — rapidity  of  action 
— is  done  away  with.  From 
all  this  it  results  that  images 
of  the  natural  size  made  from 
ordinary  negatives  by  per¬ 
fect  optical  means  do  not 
correspond  to  the  real  form 
of  the  objects  they  repre¬ 
sent.  In  other  terms,  the 
means  actually  used  to  re¬ 
produce  objects  are  want¬ 
ing  in  exactness,  and  if  the 
images  appear  true,  it  is  the  result  of  their  small  size  which 
prevents  us  from  perceiving  their  defects. 

As  M.  Bertsch  said  at  a  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic 
Society,  before  seeking  for  the  means  of  amplifying  we  have  to 
obtain  small  negatives  which  are  true  or  very  nearly  so. 

This  result  can  be  attained  with  all  lenses,  whatever  may  be 
their  length  of  focus,  if  the  diaphragm  he  small,  and  the  object  be 
far  enough  away  to  have  its  image  at  or  very  near  the  principal 
focus. 

*  Without  dnnht  this  is  not  very  perceptible  if  the  lens  have  but  three  or  four  inches 
diameter,  and  the  object  be  sufficiently  far  off.  But  our  readers  are  aw  are  that  conibi- 
nati  .n  lenses  of  eij-lit  inches  diameter,  and  e\en  more,  are  sometimes  used.  A  few  years 
at{0  M.  Disdeti  used  a  lens  of  fourteen  inches  diameter,  const,  acted  by  Jatnin,  to  produce 
life-sized  portraits.  Now,  in  supposing  this  lens  to  have  a  focus  of  forty  inches,  it  must 
have  g-ven  greatly  distorted  images,  tor  the  images  formed  by  the  two  extreme  points  of 
the  lens  had  a  difference  of  more  than  ten  degrees. 


Theory  and  practice  teach  us  that  if  the  image  of  an  object  be 
a  hundred  times  smaller  than  the  object  itself,  everything  beyond, 
it  will  be  very  nearly  in  focus  also. 

Thus  to  'produce  perfectly  defined  images  analogous  to  those  perceived 
by  our  eye,  the  nearest  parts  ofi  the  object  should  be  at  a  distance  of  not 
less  than  one  hundred  times  the  focal  length  ofi  the  lens.  By  using 
ordinary  view  lenses,  principally  those  of  a  long  focus,  these  con¬ 
ditions  must,  through  local  difficulties,  be  impossible  to  observe. 
But  the  shorter  the  length  of  focus  of  the  lens  the  nearer  the 
object  may  be  ;  so  that  with  a  lens  of  four  inches  focus  it  may  be 
at  400  inches  or  33  feet,  &c.  This  being  kept  in  view,  it  is  easy 
to  obtain  negatives  fit  for  enlarging. 

Let  us  now  sum  up  the  conditions  necessary  to  attain  this  result. 

1.  In  taking  portraits,  use  small-sized  lenses  with  short  foci ; 
get  far  enough  off’  to  obtain  small  images,  one  and  a-half  or  two 
inches  long  for  a  standing  person,  for  instance. 

2.  In  monumental  or  landscape  photography,  get  away  from  the 
nearest  object  about  one  hundred  times  the  focal  length  of  the 
lens;  and,  as  this  condition  is  difficult  to  carry  out  with  long  focus 
lenses,  use  a  short  focus  lens  with  a  small  diaphragm. 

As  regards  the  process  by  which  to  take  negatives  for  enlarging, 
the  collodion  process  is  to  be  preferred ;  hut  it  is  necessary  to  use 
a  thin  collodion  weakly  iodised,  and  giving  images  which  are  not 
too  intense.  The  negative  for  enlarging  should  be  transparent, 
even  in  the  highest  lights. 

Solarised  negatives  should  be  avoided,  because  they  require  a 
very  long  exposure  in  the  solar  camera. 

Let  us  now  consider  by  what  optical  apparatus  enlarged  images 
of  small-sized  negatives  can  be  obtained.  According  to  the  nature  of 
the  photographic  processes,  two  kinds  of  apparatus  may  be  used  : — 

1.  That  in  which  a  great  quantity  of  light  is  thrown  on  the 
negative  by  means  of  a  condenser,  so  as  to  be  able  to  print  on 
paper  coated  with  chloride  of  silver. 

2.  The  apparatus  without  a  condenser,  in  which  the  negative  is 
less  illuminated,  so  that  the  positive  has  to  be  produced  by  the 
negative  or  developing  process. 

The  small  negative  may  also  be  printed  on  glass  by  means  of 
the  collodion  or  albumen  process  ;  and  from  the  positive  thus  Ob'- 
tamed  a  large  negative  may  he  produced  in  the  some  way,  from 
which  positives  on  paper  may  be  printed  by  the  ordinary  process, 

"When  the  small  negative  has  only  to  be  amplified  two  or  three 
times  this  last  method  is  very  useful;  but  when  the  size  has  to  he 
larger  it  is  not  so  convenient  unless  a  very  large  number  of  proofs 
lias  to  be  printed. 

1.  Apparatus  with  condensing  lens. 

Mr.  Woodward,  an  American  painter,  first  brought  this  apparatus 
into  use  under  the  name  of  the  solar  camera.  There  is,  however, 
nothing  new  in  its  construction;  and  to  prove  it,  we  here  give 
a  cut  of  a  magic  lantern,  an  instrument  which  every  one  knows  ; — 

F:G,  234 


A  is  the  lamp,  the  divergent  light  of  which  is  reflected  by  a 
parabolic-  mirror,  BIT,  on  to  a  large  converging  lens  CC,  at  the  focus 
F,  of  which  the  rays  unite,  and  then  diverge  again  until  they  are 
stopped  by  a  screen  placed  at  a  distance. 

If  we  place  a  converging  lens  in  F,  so  that  its  optical  centre  be 
in  the  same  place  as  the  focus  of  tire  condenser  CCr,  the  course  cf 
the  raj's  will  not  be  changed,  and  a  painted  glass,  DD',  placed  at  a 
point  beyond  the  focus  of  the  lens  F  will  form  an  image  on  the 
screen. 

The  condenser  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  formation  of  the  image, 
and  the  proof  of  it  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  distances  from  tiie 
glass  DD'  to  the  lens  F,  and  from  this  to  the  screen,  are  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  laws  of  conjugate  foci,  of  which  we  have  elsewhere 
given  examples.  The  only  object  of  the  condenser  is  to  concen* 
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trate  all  the  luminous  rays  emanating  from  the  lamp  on  to  the  glass 
DD',  and  thus  to  cause  the  image  to  appear  brighter. 

Woodward’s  solar  camera  (fig.  235)  is  founded  on  these  princi¬ 
ples.  This  apparatus  is  composed  of  a  condenser  C  I,  on  the 
principal  focus  of  which  is  fixed  an  achromatic  lens  E.  A  mirror 
A  B  reflects  the  solar  rays  rr  on  the  condenser,  and  the  negative, 
which  can  be  moved  to  and  fro  by  means  of  rack-work,  is  placed 
between  the  two  lenses  at  a  distance  which  varies  according  to 
that  of  the  screen  F  G  on  which  the  image  is  projected. 

FIG.  235. 


These  being  the  principal  features  of  the  apparatus,  let  us  pass 
to  details. 

1.  The  condenser  should  be  of  a  large  size — if  possible  of  a 
diameter  of  twenty  inches.  The  reason  for  this  is  simple;  for  the 
larger  the  condenser  the  more  light  it  throws  on  the  negative,  and 
the  quicker  the  positive  is  printed. 

The  condenser  must  be  of  very  white  glass,  with  a  zinc  base. 
If  the  glass  were  green,  the  image  would  print  less  quickly  in  the 
centre,  because  of  the  chemical  rays  being  absorbed  by  the  thickest 
part  of  the  lens. 

The  condenser  must  not  be  achromatic.  Its  focal  length  should 
not  be  less  than  twice  nor  more  than  thrice  its  diameter.  Its 
curves  must,  as  much  as  possible,  be  such  as  to  ensure  freedom 
from  spherical  aberration. 

2.  The  lens  in  E  must  be  achromatic.  It  must  be  mounted  like 
the  ordinary  view  lenses,  its  plane  or  concave  surface  being  turned 
towards  the  print.  The  optical  centre  of  the  lens  must  be  at  the 
focus  of  the  condenser;  but,  as  the  latter  is  not  achromatic,  the 
chemical  rays  have  not  their  focus  at  the  same  point  as  the  lumi¬ 
nous  rays.  It  will  thus  be  necessary  to  adjust  the  lens  to  the 
proper  place,  and  for  this  purpose  it  should  be  mounted  in  a 
tube  with  a  rack  and  pinion.  The  adjustment  of  the  lens  at  the 
proper  place  is  clone  in  the  following  way : — The  condenser  being 
fixed  in  the  box,  a  dark  violet-coloured  glass  is  interposed  between  it 
and  the  place  to  be  occupied  by  the  lens.  Two  wafers  are  then  stuck 
on  the  edges  of  the  condenser,  and  two  others  on  the  wall  opposite, 
just  at  the  place  where  the  images  of  the  first  two  wafers  are 
formed.  The  objective  lens  is  then  put  on,  and  moved  forwards  and 

'  FIG.  236. 
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backwards  until  the  images  of  the  two  wafers,  which  at  first  were 
displaced,  coincide  again  with  the  two  wafers  stuck  on  the  wall.  Tlie 
violet  glass  may  then  be  taken  away,  and  the  lens  is  permanently 
adjusted  to  the  chemical  and  not  to  the  visual  focus  of  the  condenser. 

3.  The  negative  should  be  moveable.  An  ordinary  solar  camera 
consists  of  a  large  square  box,  having  on  one  end  the  condenser, 
and  on  the  other  the  lens.  Between  the  two  the  negative,  placed 
in  a  holder,  can  be  moved  backwards  and  forwards  by  means  of 
rack- work. 

However,  all  this  is  superfluous,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  get  a 
mirror  mounted  in  the  way  hereafter  described,  and  a  condenser, 
to  be  able  to  get  up  the  apparatus.  For  this  purpose  have  a  per¬ 
fectly  dark  room,  with  one  side  facing  the  south.  In  this  side  cut 
a  hole,  and  fix  into  it  the  square  piece  of  wood,  into  which  the 
condenser  0  is  mounted  (fig.  236).  Care  should  be  taken  to  put 
the  condenser  in  a  vertical  position  and  at  the  proper  height. 
Stick  a  wafer  on  its  centre  and  measure  the  height  of  it  above  the 
floor  (we  will  suppose  this  to  be  forty-eight  inches). 

At  several  yards  from  the  condenser  place  a  wooden  frame  A, 
on  which  a  piece  of  paper  is  pasted  :  this  frame  should  be  parallel 
with  the  condenser.  Stick  a  wafer  in  the  centre  of  the  frame  at 
the  height  of  forty-eight  inches  from  the  floor.  It  is  evident  now 
that  the  imaginary  line  which  passes  through  the  two  wafers  is 
horizontal,  or  very  nearly  so,  unless  the  floor  be  very  irregular, 
which  would  be  an  exceptional  case. 

It  is  also  necessary  that  the  plane  of  the  condenser  and  that  of 
the  frame  be  perpendicular  to  this  imaginary  line,  that  is,  the  frame 
should  be  placed  just  opposite  the  condenser.  This  is,  however, 
so  evident,  that  it  is  useless  to  insist  on  it. 

Take  now  an  ordinary  camera  stand,  place  it  in  such  a  way  that 
the  moveable  part,  I,  be  vertical,  and  its  top  horizontal.  Place  on 
this  top  an  ordinary  camera  C  D,  fitted  with  a  view  lens  B,  on 
which  a  small  diaphragm  has  been  put.  Then  take  out  the  ground- 
glass,  and  put  in  its  place  a  glass  plate,  in  the  centre  of  which  has 
been  stuck  a  small  circular  piece  of  paper  of  about  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  diameter  (this  centre  of  the  plate  is  found  by  drawing  two 
straight  lines  from  the  opposite  corners). 

Look  now  through  the  diaphragm  of  the  lens  B,  and  fix  the 
camera  in  such  a  way  that  the  square  piece  of  paper  in  the  centre 
of  the  glass  plate  just  coincides  with  the  wafer  on  the  condenser. 
Then  look  in  D,  placing  the  eye  very  near  the  piece  of  paper,  and 
adjust  the  camera  again  on  the  wafer  stuck  on  the  frame.  By 
going  through  these  two  operations  several  times,  you  finally  get 
the  imaginary  line  from  the  frame  to  the  condenser  to  pass  exactly 
through  the  centre  of  the  camera. 

Another  method  to  attain  this  result  consists  in  making  a  small 
hole  in  the  frame  A,  at  the  place  where  the  wafer  is,  and  getting 
another  person  to  fix  the  camera,  while  you  ascertain,  by  looking 
through  the  hole,  if  the  diaphragm,  the  centre  of  the  glass  plate, 
and  that  of  the  condenser  are  exactly  on  the  same  line.. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  operation  just  described,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  put  the  camera  in  such  a  place  that  the  lens  B  be  about 
at  the  focus  of  the  condenser. 

Everything  being  arranged  as  described, 
you  fix  firmly  in  their  place,  by  means  of 
wooden  clamps,  the  camera  stand,  &c.,  to 
avoid  their  position  being  accidentally 
changed. 

Now  is  the  time  to  fix  the  lens  B  perma¬ 
nently,  which  is  done  as  described  above. 

The  negative  being  placed  in  D,  to  obtain 
a  sharp  image  on  the  screen  A  wo  have  to 
focus  with  the  back  part  of  the  camera,  not 
forgetting  to  interpose  a  violet-coloured 
glass  between  the  condenser  and  the  lens. 
The  image,  it  is  true,  loses  much  of  its 
brilliancy  ;  but,  with  a  little  practice,  this 
difficulty  is  surmounted.  A  solution  of 
ammoniacal  sulphate  of  copper  held  in  a 
vertical  glass  bath,  with  parallel  surfaces, 
may  be  used  instead  of  the  violet-coloured 
glass.  It  possesses  the  advantage  of  allow¬ 
ing  the  image  to  be  seen  clearer  and  better. 

But  here  we  come  to  a  point  on  which  we 
have  to  insist  particularly.  If  we  use  a 
very  large  condenser  it  is  in  order  to  have 
as  much  light  as  passible.  We  have  thus 
to  work  economically  to  use  all  the  light, 
and  not  a  fraction  of  it.  To  make  our¬ 
selves  better  understood,  let  us  refer  for  a 
moment  to  fig.  235. 
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The  first  thing  which  has  to  be  determined  is  the  position  of  the 
screen.  The  lenses  E  and  C  I  being  in  their  places,  and  the  sun¬ 
light  being  reflected  on  the  condenser,  we  put  the  frame  or  screen 
in  such  a  positon  as  to  throw  on  it  a  luminous  circle  a  little  larger 
than  the  size  of  the  print  we  want  to  make. 

The  second  thing  to  determine  is  the  position  of  the  negative. 
Let  us  suppose  D  II  to  be  the  height  of  the  negative.  In  this  case 
there  is  but  one  possible  place  for  it,  as  the  lens  F  has  a  given 
focus,  and  the  paper  F  G  a  given  size,  and  this  place  is  the  one 
marked  in  the  figure.  It  is  seen  that  the  entire  cone  of  light  passes 
through  this  negative  except  its  edges  ;  but  let  the  negative  he  larger 
or  smaller  its  place  is  always  the  same.  In  the  first  case  the  centre 
alone  forms  the  image  F  G;  in  the  second  all  the  light  coming 
from  the  edges  of  the  condenser  is  lost. 

We  have  seen  above' — 1.  That  we  can  obtain  negatives  of  any 
size  suitable  for  being  enlarged.  2.  That  it  is  to  be  preferred  to 
use  small  negatives  made  on  purpose  for  the  apparatus,  and,  in 
consequence,  of  a  given  size.  If  this  last  rule  be  followed,  the 
apparatus  is  complete,  such  as  we  have  described  it,  with  the 
exception  of  the  reflector,  of  which  we  will  speak  further ;  but  if 
the  apparatus  is  to  be  used  to  enlarge  different  sized  negatives,  you 
will  have  to  possess  a  different  lens  for  every  sized  negative. 

In  fact,  the  negative  may  be  of  a  size  of  one  or  two  inches,  or 
it  may  be  as  large  as  the  circle  of  light  thrown  by  the  condenser. 
In  this  last  case  it  will  have  to  be  placed  somewhere  in  the  lumi¬ 
nous  cone  0  E  I,  so  that  all  the  light  from  the  condenser  passes 
through  it,  except  the  edges,  which  in  all  cases  have  to  be  left  out. 
On  the  other  side  the  size  of  the  paper  determines  the  distance 
between  the  negative  screen  F  G  and  the  lens  E  ;  thus  we  have 
here  a  variable  element,  and  that  is  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  E. 

From  these  considerations  it  results  that  you  have  to  possess  a  series 
of  single  lenses,  each  with  a  focus  two  inches  longer  than  the  preceding 
one,  so  as  to  be  able  to  use  negatives  of  all  sizes,  or  you  have  always  to 
use  negatives  of  the  same  size.  As  it  is,  however,  easy  to  produce 
small  negatives,  and  that  furthermore  they  comprise  all  the  con¬ 
ditions  necessary  to  produce  sharp  definition,  this  last  method 
should  be  preferred  to  the  other. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Photographic  Portrait  Stamps. — The  passion  for  novelty 
sometimes  leads  us  into  eccentric  directions.  A  Regent-street 
establishment  has  recently  introduced — as  is  stated,  by  the  aid  of 
“  a  newly-constructed  lens”— a  portrait  “of  an  original  descrip¬ 
tion,”  printed  with  an  ornamental  border,  twelve  at  a  time,  on  a 
sheet  of  paper,  afterwards  perforated  and  prepared  at  the  back 
with  an  adhesive  material,  like  the  usual  sheet  of  receipt  or  postage 
stamps.  The  exact  use  of  these  it  is  hard  to  understand,  unless  it 
be  for  the  purpose  of  sticking  in  albums  instead  of  fastening  them 
in  with  the  usual  clumsy  contrivances.  One  of  our  weekly  con¬ 
temporaries,  however,  states  that  “  they  are  likely  to  prove  for¬ 
midable  rivals  to  the  carte  de  visite,  as  they  are  intended  to  suggest 
the  practicability  of  using  a  portrait  instead  of  a  signature  at  the 
end  of  a  letter.”  This  last  use  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  an 
economical  one,  although  it  may  be,  to  some  very  limited  extent, 
adopted.  The  idea  is  not  a  new  one,  either,  as  the  cartes  de  visite 
made  their  first  and  unsuccessful  appearance  in  a  similar  form,  and 
precisely  the  same  things  have  been  common  in  Paris  for  many 
months  past. 

Hints  to  Colourists. — The  following  remarks  upon  “stippling” 
are  so  good  that  we  extract  them  from  an  article  On  Photographic 
Colouring  in  the  Queen : — 

“  The  operator  must  not  be  dispirited  at  finding  the  texture  of  the  work  which 
appeared  to  his  naked  eye  the  marvel  of  evenness  and  finish,  a  mass  under  the 
glass  of  coarse  and  unequal  stippling,  for  this  very  coarseness  will  prove  an  aid 
to  the  subsequent  manipulation  by  which  the  greatest  closeness  of  handling,  as  ob¬ 
served  in  the  best  miniatures  is  alone  obtainable,  and  without  which  every  attempt 
to  arrive  at  excellence  would  carry  the  work  further  and  further  beyond  the  de¬ 
sired  result,  substituting,  in  the  place  of  a  smooth  and  semi-transparent  conse¬ 
quence,  an  opaque  and  disagreeable  woolliness.  The  magnifying  glass  will, 
moreover,  serve  to  show  where  any  departure  from  the  strict  outline  has  taken 
place,  and  assist  most  materially  in  its  remedy ;  but  it  is  equally  necessary  to 
caution  the  artist  against  using  it  too  often — indeed,  it  should  be  looked  upon 
more  as  a  test  or  tell-tale,  the  truth  of  which  cannot  be  gainsaid,  but  the 
benefit  of  which  would  soon  be  lost  in  its  frequency,  setting  aside  the  danger 
of  impairing  the  eyes  by  more  than  an  occasional  reference  to  it.  If  the  mag¬ 
nifier  were,  for  instance,  always  to  be  used,  the  work  would  lose  a  great  deal  of 
its  softness  of  character,  as  we  have  before  remarked  that  the  etchings  and 
cross  etchings  should  be  commenced  on  a  comparatively  large  scale,  and  be 
gradually  filled  in  with  other  smaller  etchings  over  them.  Under  the  magni¬ 
fier  these  preliminary  etchings  would  naturally  assume  a  prodigious  size,  and  a 
tendency  would  arise,  without  a  power  to  control  it,  to  make  them  smaller,  and 
then,  when  the  glass  was  removed,  the  woolliness  before  alluded  to  would  .show 
itself.  We  therefore  say,  never  make  use  of  it  until  the  unaided  vision  is 
impressed  with  the  notion  that  that  there  is  no  more  to  be  done.” 


THE  POSITION  OP  PHOTOGRAPHY  AS  A  PIKE  ART. 

By  William  Hanson. 

Having  read  with  great  care  and  interest  Mr.  A.  H.  "Wall’s  answers 
to  the  objections  advanced  on  the  subject  of  art-photography  by 
Mr.  Sutton,  I  venture,  although  prepared  fully  to  recognise  the 
claims  of  photography  to  be  considered  a  branch  of  the  fine  arts, 
to  question  whether  the  former  gentleman  is  correct  when,  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  nude  figure,  he  states  that  the  “works  of  God”  are 
“represented  in  all  their  glorious  perfection  on  the  ground-glass 
of  the  camera-obscura ;”  and  again,  in  taking  for  granted  that 
Canova,  Haydon,  and  others  intended  nothing  more  than  an  exact 
imitation  of  the  living  model,  when  in  connection  with  this  branch 
of  art  they  refer  to  the  “truth  of  nature.”  That  the  human  form 
as  seen  in  the  living  model  is,  by  reason  of  the  fall,  shorn  of  much 
of  its  original  glory  and  perfection  we  are  but  too  sadly  conscious. 
Sin  and  consequent  suffering  having  so  wrought  upon  it  that 
absolute  perfection  can  nowhere  be  found  among  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Eve.  Were  it  not  so,  surely  the  form  of  the  most 
hideous  human  monster  in  existence  would  express  “truth  of 
nature”  as  correctly  as  those  lesser  deformities  which  are  by  some 
proposed  to  be  its  representatives.  Everywhere  we  are  surrounded 
with  evidences  of  this  lamentable  departure  from  that  standard 
which  in  the  beginning  came  forth  perfect  and  glorious  from  the 
hand  of  God,  constraining  us  to  believe  that  now  it  has  no  exis¬ 
tence  except  in  the  mind.  Hence  perfect  beauty  of  form,  like  ever}- 
other  perfection,  is  ideal;  and  it  need  not  surprise  us,  or  in  any 
way  shake  our  faith  in  the  hypothesis  that  “truth  of  nature”  is 
an  abstract  idea,  because  different  notions  of  it  have  been  con¬ 
ceived;  for  it  is  clear  that  the  conception  cannot  be  more  perfect 
than  the  inherent  power  to  perceive  truth  as  it  lies  in  scattered 
fragments  over  the  humanity  of  past  and  present  time. 

The  collecting  of  these  fragments,  and  the  arranging  of  them  in 
order  under  the  guidance  of  knowledge,  is  the  process  by  -which 
the  mind  has  reached  the  lofty  conception  of  the  truth  of  nature, 
which,  in  short,  is  nothing  less  than  nature  free  from  distortion  ; 
but,  as  every  human  being  on  earth  is  more  or  less  distorted  in 
form,  as  in  morals  and  intellect,  it  follows  that  the  nude  figure  could 
only  have  been  seen  “in  all  its  glorious  perfection”  on  the  ground- 
glass  of  the  camera-obscura  previous  to  the  fall. 

Perhaps  the  nearest  approaches  to  the  embodiment  of  the  ideal 
“truth  of  nature”  are  to  be  found  among  the  masterpieces  in  art 
of  the  old  Greeks,  who,  although  ignorant  of  the  real  cause,  were 
nevertheless  as  keenly  conscious  of  the  existence  of  general  human 
deformity  as  they  were  of  the  existence  of  general  human 
depravity.  A  modern  author,*  well  acquainted  with  Greek  art, 
says  : — “  They  (the  Greeks)  were,  moreover,  conscious  that  beauty 
among  the  children  of  men  was  never  perfect.  A  lovelier  face 
was  conceivable  than  that  of  the  sweetest  maiden  that  blushed 
in  the  procession  of  the  Parathenaia.  A  nobler  figure  might  be 
imagined  than  that  of  the  most  graceful  youth  that  wrestled  in 
the  Paloestra.” 

What  Haydon  understood  the  “truth  of  nature”  to  mean  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following.  After  telling  from  Pliny  the  story 
of  the  visit  of  Appelles  to  Protogenes  at  Rhodes,  and  the  three  lines 
they  drew,  he  says  : — “Now  comes  the  question  :  What  were  those 
lines  which  could  thus  speak  to  artists  who  had  never  seen  each 
other  the  common  language  of  a  common  code  of  law  for  design? 

*  *  *  *  “Three  lines  varied  in  shape  would  mean 

nothing  if  nothing  was  expressed;  but  if  some  known  contour  of 
the  body  was  taken  in  repose,  three  variations  of  its  position, 
without  alteration,  would  be  as  much  as  could  be  expected  in  the 
contour.  Suppose  that  Appelles  drew  a  line  from  the  clavicle  to 
the  pubis  of  a  body  in  profile,  shaping  all  the  parts  as  he  went 
correctly.  Next  suppose  that  Protogenes  having  come  in  saw  the 
line,  and  knew  that  in  finely-formed  men  the  stomach,  Irom  great 
exercise  and  temperate  living,  becomes  small,  the  contour  would 
curve  in.  so  that  that  portion  of  the  rectus  muscle  would  retire,  as 
•in  many  of  the  Greek  statues.  He  would  then  take  the  same 
contour,  draw  it  again  on  the  wax  tablet,  and  make  this  variation. 
Again :  suppose  that  Apelles  returned,  and,  on  seeing  himself 
vanquished,  took  the  brush  and  drew  the  same  contour,  allowing 
the  #  variation  of  Protogenes,  but  remembering  that  in  powerful 
-men  the  pyramidalis  arising  from  the  2ni^l's  an<l  going  into  the 
rectus  makes  another  and  the  last  variation  ;  then  Protogenc-s 
returning,  and  seeing  that  nothing  more  could  be  done  unless  the 
body  was  altered  in  position,  he  would  acknowledge  the  lir&p  to  be 
completed.”  *  *  *  *  “  It  would  illustrate  a  great  principle  ; 

namely,  that  a  knowledge  of  construction  was  the  basis  of  correct 
design,  and  the  foundation  of  all  beauty.”  Hence  it  dues  not 

•  William  Osburn,  author  of  the  Monumental  History  of  Eyyi  t. 
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appear  to  have  been  by  the  exact  copying  of  any  single  model 
that  the  Greeks  produced  nude  figures  in  marble  of  such  exquisite 
beauty  of  form:  their  sublime  works  were  rather  the  happy  effects 
of  noble  efforts  to  realise  by  induction  the  “  truth  of  nature.”  They 
everywhere  saw,  as  we  now  see,  endless  varieties  of  the  human 
form,  each  expressing  some  quality  either  of  happiness  or  sorrow  ; 
and,  reasoning  on  this  fact,  they  justly  concluded  that  the  form 
which  would  express  the  nicest  balance  of  those  qualities  we 
associate  with  the  idea  of  happiness  must  be  the  most  perfect, 
and  consequently  the  one  which  would  most  truly  represent  nature. 
Thus,  by  continual  observation  and  study,  they  acquired  a  pro¬ 
found  knowledge  of  the  human  frame,  its  anatomy,  mechanism, 
accidents,  and  powers  of  adaptation  to  the  modifying  influences  of 
its  state,  which  guided  them  in  their  mental  search  after  beauty 
to  the  conception  of  that  grand  ideal  standard  the  “truth  of 
nature.” 

If  it  be  correct  that  pictures  of  the  nude  class  serve  no 
moral  purpose,  and  are  only  becoming  when  such  subjects  are 
chosen  for  representation  as  necessitate  the  kind  of  ideal  treat¬ 
ment  referred  to,  enough  has  been  said  to  make  it,  at  least, 
doubtful  that  this  branch  of  art  is  suited  to  photography,  inas¬ 
much  as  literal  representation  cannot  be  otherwise  than  gross  and 
sensual — qualities  the  very  opposite  of  those  which  characterise 
the  marble  miracles  of  ancient  Greece.  Nevertheless  there  .are 
paths  in  art  in  which  photography  may  walk  with  confidence  and 
honest  pride— where  it  may  win  honour  in  accomplishing  that 
which  it  is  the  glorious  purpose  of  all  art  to  do — namely,  to  purify 
and  elevate  the  soul.  Nothing  will  be  gained  by  attempting  to 
push  the  claims  of  our  art  too  far.  Its  true  position  among  the  fine 
arts  will  ultimately  be  assigned  and  recognised,  if  not  by  the  pre¬ 
sent,  then  by  the  next  generation,  when  the  great  powers  of 
photography  and  its  important  mission  for  good  shall  have 
become  better  understood.  Therefore,  let  not  over-enthusiasm 
provoke  unnecessary  opposition  by  protesting  too  much.  Quiet 
energy  in  our  work  will  gradually  paralyse  the  tongue  of  foolish 
criticism,  which  is  ever  repeating  the  word  “mechanical”  when¬ 
ever  photography  has  the  misfortune  to  become  the  subject  of  its 
prattle. 

Portraiture  offers  a  grand,  useful,  and  almost  illimitable  field 
to  the  photographer.  Architecture  and  landscape  present  another 
field  nearly  as  vast ;  and,  when  the  dry-plate  process  has  been 
quickened  so  as  to  be  absolutely  instantaneous,  perhaps  quite  as 
glorious,  in  the  records  he  will  then  be  able  to  make  of  beauties 
and  events  which  now  are  far  too  fleeting  to  be  caught  by  his 
means.  The  other  more  ideal  branches  of  art,  which  picture  the 
passions  and  inner  life  of  man,  do  not,  in  my  opinion,  appear  to 
promise  more  to  the  photographer  than  that  his  work  shall  assist 
the  painter. 


Photography  as  an  Aid  to  Flower  Painting. — A  recent  work 
on  flower  painting  points  out  the  extreme  difficulty  of  securing 
the  colouring  of  certain  flowers,  which  fade  and  lose  their  bril¬ 
liant  colours  so  rapidly  after  they  are  plucked  that  before  even 
the  drawing  is  complete  the  models  become  so  changed  as  to  be 
scarcely  recognisable.  Despite  this  fact,  it  has  evidently  never 
struck  the  writer  how  easily  a  photograph  might  have  been  used 
to  secure  the  light,  shades,  and  intricate  outlines  of  such  specimens, 
while  the  artist  made  a  more  than  usually  careful  study  of  colour. 
What  a  pity  it  is  that  he  had  not  seen  the  specimens  recently  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Mr.  Mainwaring  at  the  Suffolk-street  Gallery?  As  a 
rule,  artists  have  yet  to  learn  the  great  value  of  photography  in 
this  direction. 

Accessories  in  Backgrounds. — Our  photographers  in  their  love 
of  accessories,  as  displayed  in  the  popular  cartes  de  visite,  may  not 
be  displeased  to  find  so  high  an  authority  as  Mr.  Ruskin  saying: — 
“Generally  speaking,  if  a  painter  is  great*,  he  will  find  his  back¬ 
ground  serviceable  in  proportion  to  its  space;  and  although,  in 
modern  portraiture,  splendour  of  background  is  rarely  possible  or 
suitable,  its  definiteness  should  always  be  insisted  upon — not  only 
because  it  tends  to  make  the  manner  of  the  work  better  throughout, 
but  because  accessories,  rightly  designed,  are  explanatory  of 
character;  and  we  like,  or  ought  to  like,  better  to  see  a  man  in 
whom  we  are  interested  sitting  in  his  favourite  room  and  accus¬ 
tomed  chair,  than  isolated  among  the  sullen  fogs  or  idle  fancies  of 
idealism.”  There  is  a  little  volume  of  valuable  information  for  our 
artistic  portraitists  in  this  brief  quotation,  if  they  will  only  give  it 
some  thought. 

•  We  italicise  these  words  because  our  readers  must  not  forget  that  the  greater  the 
number  of  accessories,  and  the  less  simple  their  character,  the  greater  the  skill  required 
to  arrange  them,  and  the  more  the  study  required  ou  the  part  of  the  artist. 
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THE  NATURE  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  IMAGE.* 

By  J.  Worden. 

But  is  chlorine  separated  from  any  of  its  compounds  by  the  influence  of 
light  ?  Its  union  with  hydrogen  and  carbon,  as  produced  by  that  agency, 
is  sufficiently  demonstrated  by  the  preceding  experiments.  Are  its  com¬ 
pounds  ever"  decomposed  by  the  same  agency  ?  In  the  presence  of  hy¬ 
drogen  or  its  compounds,  yes;  otherwise,  it  seems  probable  that  they  are 
not?  This  is  opposed  to  the  popular  opinion  on  tins  subject.  Chloride 
of  silver,  bichromate  of  potass,  citrate  of  silver,  ammonio-tartrnte  of  iron, 
and  other  such  preparations,  are  constantly  spoken  of  by  photographers 
as  if  they  suffered  decomposition  merely  as  the  effect  of  solar  light.  The 
light  is  said  to  loosen  the  affinity  of  chlorine  and  silver  for  each  other,  to 
have  a  deoxydising  power,  to  be  a  destructive  agent.  Of  course,  it  would 
not  he  more  strange  that  it  should  lessen  affinities  than  that  it  should 
esalt  them,  and  the  question  is  one  entirely  of  experiment.  It  does  not 
appear,  however,  that  any  experiment  has  yet  been  recorded  which  proves 
that  the  change  produced  by  light  is  of  this  kind;  while  the  experiments 
made  by  Seebeck  and  Scheele,  with  a  direct  view  to  determine  the  point, 
are  strongly  conclusive  against  it.  Chloride  of  silver,  covered,  in  a  stop- 
pered  bottle,  with  sulphuric  acid,  was  found  to  remain  uncoloured  in  the 
sun’s  rays  :  taking  the  stopper  out  was  sufficient  to  cause  its  discoloura¬ 
tion,  as  was  also  the  addition  of  water  to  the  acid.  Sclieele’s  idea  was, 
from  his  experiments,  that  chloride  of  silver  was  not  decomposed  by  light, 
except  in  the  presence  of  hydrogen  or  its  compounds.  Chloride  of  silver 
in  the  dark  is  not  discoloured,  even  when  pure  hydrogen  is  present,  but 
is  instantly  in  the  light.  Compounds  of  chlorine,  much  less  stable  than 
the  silver  salt,  are  not  decomposed  by  light  in  this  manner,  though  they 
are  very  quickly  changed  when  hydrogen  in  any  form  is  present.  Such 
bodies  appear  to  be  very  stable  when  perfectly  protected  from  all  com- 
bustible  substances  which  can  take  the  chlorine.  Even  the  much 
stronger  current  of  electricity,  produced  by  a  galvanic  circle,  appears 
to  have  no  power  of  separating  elements  in  such  a  direct  and  abrupt 
manner.  We  are  not  without  indications  in  our  ordinary  photo¬ 
graphical  operations,  which  show  that  the  elements  ivhich  aie  concerned 
in  the  decompositions  must  be  balanced  with  tolerable  nicety  to  allow 
the  lumnious  ether  to  interfere  with  them,  and  such  a  compound  as 
chloride  of  silver  would  be  too  stable  to  allow  its  affinities  to  be  over- 
come  by  so  weak  a  force.  The  affinity  of  chlorine  for  silver  is  not  much 
weaker  than  the  attraction  of  hydrogen  for  chlorine,  or  for  oxygen,  if  we 
may  judge  by  their  mutual  reactions;  it  would,  therefore,  be  as  likely  to 
resist  the  action  of  light  as  water  itself.  The  only  example  produced  by 
chemists,  of  decomposition  taking  place  directly  by  light,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  is  that  of  chlorous  acid.  Chlorine  is  here  (Cl.  0)  associated  with 
an  element  so  nearly  resembling  itself  in  its  relations,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  say  which  is  the  negative  and  which  the  positive.  They  leplace  each 
other  in  many  compounds :  their  affinities  for  other  bodies  are  of  equal 
strength,  and  directed  to  the  same  elements,  and  their  attraction  for  each 
other° in  this  compound  so  slight  that  the  warmth  of  the  hand  is  often 
sufficient  to  cause  their  dissolution.  It  is  said  that  chlorous  acid  is  not 
changed  by  several  hours’  exposure  to  daylight,  but  that  a  few  minutes 
sunshine  decompose  it  without  explosion.  But  it  is  more  probably  die 
heat  of  the  sun’s  rays  which  effect  this  change  than  the  actinism,  since  a 
slight  elevation  of  temperature  will  decompose  this  gas  with  explosion. 
As^hydrogen  in  many  views  resembles  the  metals,  analogy  would  suggest 
that  the  effect  of  light  would  be  to  increase  the  affinity  of  chlorine  for 
silver,  rather  than  diminish  it.  For  these  reasons  it  seems  necessary  to 
regard  the  presence  of  hydrogen,  or  some  such  substance,  as  requisite  in 
pbotal  re-actions.  The  nature  of  hydrogenous  compounds  must,  there¬ 
fore.  be  calculated  in  all  photographic  preparations,  and  in  all  reasonings 
on  the  chemistry  of  the  processes. 

*  *  *  *  * 

With  respect  to  the  mode  in  which  light  operates  in  modifying  the 
chemical  relations  of  bodies  we  are  almost  entirely  in  the  dark.  It  has 
been  disputed,  in  some  cases,  whether  actual  decomposition  is  produced, 
or  only  a  change  in  the  arrangement  of  the  constituent  atoms;  but  it  is 
clear  that  a  molecular  change  must  first  be  induced  by  light,  and  that 
this  must  end  in  decomposition.  The  precise  moment  when  such  decom¬ 
position  commences  is  beyond  our  perception,  and  is  not,  in  any  case, 
necessary  to  be  known.  What  tlie  nature  is  of  this  molecular  modifica¬ 
tion  is  the  interesting  question.  With  respect  to  oxygen,  we  know  that 
it  is  capable  of  existing  in  two  forms— the  active  or  allotropic  form  found 
in  ozone,  and  the  usual  and  less  active  form.  Allotropic  oxygen  is  often 
formed  from  ordinary  oxygen  by  electricity;  and  recent  experiments 
have  shown  that  it  is  also  formed  by  light,  in  those  cases  where  bitter 
almond  oil  and  other  such  bodies  are  present.  It  is,  therefore,  fair  to 
conclude  that  light  acts  on  the  bodies  which  resemble  oxygen  in  a  like 
manner;  and  the  chlorine  which  has  been  altered  in  its  degree  of 
activity  by  solarisation  will  be  active  or  allotropic  chlorine.  And  so  of 
the  rest.  Bodies  like  hydrogen,  combustible  hydro-carbons,  and  phos¬ 
gene  gas,  are  so  remarkable  for  their  high  refractive  power  on  light,  that 
Newton  was  led  to  suppose  that  the  diamond  was  combustible  merely 
from  its  index  of  refraction.  Some  essential  oils  and  hydro-carbons  can 
only  be  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  power  of  rotating  a  polarised  ray  of 
light  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  These,  and  other  like  phenomena,  would 

*  Extracts  from  an  Article  on  the  Chemistry  of  Photography  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Photography. 
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lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  action  of  light  is  to  polarise  the  elementary 
atoms,  and  that  their  different  properties  are  the  effects  of  their  polarity. 
A  change  of  polarity  in  one  element  in  a  compound  would  immediately 
affect  the  whole,  and  might  lead  to  its  decomposition  in  the  presence  of  a 
second  body,  or  in  the  assumption  of  a  different  arrangement  of  its  own 
elements  if  isolated.  In  either  case  the  result  would  be  a  distinct  chemi¬ 
cal  change.  But  light  may,  perhaps,  without  producing  any  actual  change 
of  polarity,  set  up  in  certain  cases  a  vibratory  action  among  the  particles 
themselves,  similar  to  the  regular  vibrations  produced  by  sound  in  sono¬ 
rous  bodies.  This  kind  of  action  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  phenomena 
observed  in  the  formation  of  images  by  the  condensation  of  vapours,  as 
in  the  experiments  of  M.  Moser.  The  condensed  vapours  then  arrange 
themselves  in  the  lines  of  vibration,  just  as  in  the  figures  of  Chladni 
minute  solid  particles  arrange  themselves  on  the  sonorous  surface. 

The  facts,  therefore,  which  are  established  by  experiment,  and  which 
must  explain  for  us  the  formation  of  photo-chemical  images,  are — 

1st.  The  increase  of  affinity  in  the  light  of  chlorine,  oxygen,  bromine, 
and  iodine,  for  hydrogen  and  carbon. 

2nd.  The  regular  decomposition  which  occurs  in  certain  cases  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  increase,  capable  of  being  represented  by  chemical 
formulae. 

3rd.  The  gradual  and  progressive  nature  of  this  decomposition. 
***** 

Some  have  supposed  the  chloride  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by 
the  entire  removal  of  the  chlorine ;  others,  that  the  silver  loses  all  its 
chlorine,  but  takes  oxygen;  others,  that  it  loses  half  its  chlorine,  and 
takes  oxygen  to  supply  its  place,  becoming  a  mixture  of  subchloride  and 
suboxidc  ;  and  others,  again,  that  it  loses  half  its  chlorine  without  taking 
oxygen.  It  seems  to  be  a  sufficient  objection  to  the  idea  that,  in  the 
reaction,  the  silver  is  oxydised ;  that  oxide  of  silver,  in  the  presence  of 
water  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  light ;  and  that  the  violet  colour 
is  not  at  alt  indicative  of  the  presence  of  oxide  or  suboxide,  for  of  these 
oxides  one  is  brown  and  the  other  is  black.  The  doubt,  therefore,  must 
lie  between  the  reduction  of  chloride  to  the  metallic  state,  or  to  the  state 
of  subchloride. 

The  chloride  of  silver  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  hydrogen,  by  the 
ordinary  methods,  is  of  a  dull  grey  colour,  and  in  no  degree  resembling 
the  violet  compound  produced  by  the  sun’s  rays  acting  on  it ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  subchloride  of  silver — which  is  formed  by  immersing 
silver  plate  into  a  solution  of  perchloride  of  copper  or  iron — is  of  a  deep 
violet  tint,  which,  when  another  atom  of  chlorine  is  given  to  it  by  an 
aqueous  solution  of  that  gas,  becomes  white.  The  affinity  of  chlorine  for 
silver  is  about  equal  to  its  affinity  for  hydrogen,  if  we  may  judge  by 
experiments  on  them  in  a  heated  state  ;  for  red-hot  silver  will  decompose 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  red-hot  chloride  of  silver  will  give  up  its  chlorine 
to  hydrogen  passing  over  it.  When,  therefore,  chloride  of  silver  and 
water  act  on  each  other  in  the  light,  if  the  silver  be  reduced  to  the 
metallic  state,  the  light  must  be  powerful  enough  to  decompose  water,  to 
prevent  the  oxidation  of  the  silver,  and  to  cause  the  hydrogen  to  remove 
the  chlorine  entirely  from  the  salt,  by  the  superior  affinity  for  it  in  those 
circumstances.  But  this  is  scarcely  in  accordance  with  the  known  power 
of  light  in  other  similar  reactions  ;  and,  as  the  metals  which  have  two 
degrees  of  cliloridation  are  known  to  part  with  one  atom  of  chlorine 
much  more  easily  than  with  both,  we  conclude  the  reduction  to  be  to  the 
state  of  subchloride  only.  2  Ag.  Cl. -f  HO.  =  Ag2  Cl.-f  H.  Cl. 0.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  atom  of  oxygen  is  immediately  liberated  and 
escapes  into  the  air,  for  experiments  with  the  iodine  test  for  chlorine 
indicates  its  presence.  It  would  therefore  seem  that,  as  in  the  electrolysis 
of  water,  the  liberated  oxygen  often  unites  with  the  water  to  form  per¬ 
oxide  of  hydrogen;  so  in  photolysis,  the  atom  of  chlorine  sometimes 
remains  attached  to  an  atom  of  water  as  oxychloride  of  hydrogen,  until 
set  free  by  other  causes. 

The  Photographic  Saloon  and  the  District  Surveyor. — A  corre¬ 
spondent  writes  as  follows  : — “  In  passing  Hackney  a  short  time  since  my 
attention  was  called  to  a  great  crowd  round  a  photographic  glass  house 
partly  in  the  road,  which  I  imagined  had  been  built  at  a  carpenter’s,  and 
was  being  placed  in  its  resting  place  ;  but  on  inquiry  I  found  the  follow¬ 
ing  to  be  the  case : — A  photographer  had  obtained  permission  to  erect  a 
saloon  in  a  garden  adjoining  a  house  near  the  canal,  Hackney  Boad  ;  and 
when  completed  the  district  surveyor,  who  had  not  been  consulted  in  the 
matter,  ordered  him  to  pull  it  down,  as  the  law  did  not  allow  of  wooden 
buildings  within  thirty  feet  of  a  dwelling-house.  The  photographer  of 
course  refused  to  do  so,  alleging  that  it  was  not  a  fixture,  being  on 
wheels — which  was  really  the  case,  small  ones  being  attached  to  the 
house,  not  with  the  intention  of  ever  using  them,  but  merely  to  give  the 
idea  of  its  being  a  moveable  building.  The  case  was  argued  before  the 
Worship-street  magistrate,  who  was  unable  to  decide,  but  adjourned  the 
case,  adding — ‘  If  it  is  really  not  a  fixture  bring  it  to  this  court  to-morrow 
at  three  o’clock.’  When  I  was  passing  it  was  one  o’clock  :  it  was  then 
only  partly  out.  There  was  great  destruction  in  getting  it  out.  The 
whole  of  the  balustrade  and  iron  railing  of  the  house  and  garden  had  to 
be  removed  About  twenty  men  were  employed,  as  well  as  horses,  to  draw 
it  to  the  police  station.  I  have  not  ascertained  the  magistrate’s  decision, 
as  it  was  not  reported,  and  I  have  not  been  that  way  since.  It  would  be 
as  well  to  ascertain,  as  it  involves  a  point  useful  to  some  of  your  sub- 
ecribers.” 


STEREOGRAPHS. 

Mementoes  of  the  Royal  Marriage. 

Photographed  by  Valentine  Blanchard. 

London :  C.  E.  Elliott,  5,  Aldermanbury  Postern. 
Although  the  time  of  year  at  which  the  event  that  above  all  others  has 
excited  the  national  enthusiam  was  one  at  which  photographic  operations 
may  be  justly  characterised  as  “  the  pursuit  of  science  under  difficulties,” 
Mr.  Blanchard  has  contrived  to  secure  a  few  interesting  slides  for  the 
stereoscope ;  and  though  the  chief  performers  in  the  comedy  were  not,  at 
the  time  of  operating,  visible  on  the  stage,  yet  No.  246,  the  IIoyal  Yacht 
“Victoria  and  Albert,”  alongside  the  Terrace  Pier,  Gravesend, 
was  taken  at  the  moment  of  the  landing  of  the  royal  pair.  Close  in  atten¬ 
dance  upon  the  principal  vessel  is  H.M.S.  “  Black  Eagle.”  Both  are  gaily 
decked,  from  stem  to  stem,  with  every  bit  of  bunting  they  could  muster ; 
and  some  idea  of  the  rapidity  of  the  exposure  given  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  the  forms  of  the  various  flags  and  pendants  are  clearly 
discernible  though  evidently  in  the  act  of  waving  gracefully  in  the  breeze. 
The  “Black  Eagle”  is  “ blowing-off  ”  steam,  and  a  number  of  small 
craft  are  skimming  about — the  whole  forming  a  pleasing  picture,  apart 
from  the  adventitious  interest  attaching  to  the  scene. 

In  No.  245,  besides  the  two  vessels  already  named,  may  be  seen  the 
“Emerald”  Frigate  in  the  distance,  with  several  steam  vessels  sending 
forth  clouds  of  smoke  from  the  funnels. 

Nos.  244  and  247  are  two  views  of  H.M.S.  “Racoon,”  to  which  some 
special  interest  is  attached  from  the  fact  of  H.R.H.  Prince  Alfred  having 
very  recently  joined  it  as  lieutenant.  In  No.  244  she  appears  with  the  yards 
manned,  and  a  small  steam-tender  is  seen  in  front  of  her  with  a 
gentle  puff  of  white  steam  issuing  from  the  funnel  :  in  the  immediate 
foreground  are  two  or  three  boats,  the  occupants  of  which  are  gazing  at 
the  vessel-of-war.  No.  247  presents  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  other 
view  :  in  this  the  colours  are  all  flying  in  holiday  guise,  and  again  in  front 
is  a  small  steam-vessel,  on  the  paddle-box  of  which  may  be  discerned  the 
name  “Britain,”  and  some  thin  black  smoke  is  being  emitted.  It  is 
curious  to  notice  how  completely  both  smoke  and  steam  add  to  the  pic¬ 
torial  value  of  the  composition,  insignificant  as  they  might  be  supposed 
to  be.  These  slides  will  find  ready  purchasers,  for  they  possess  more 
than  a  transient  value. 
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LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  the  above  Society  took  place  at  King’s  College 
on  Tuesday  evening,  the  7th  instant, — Peter  Le  Neve  Foster,  Esq.,  M.A., 
and  V.P.,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  ballotted  for  and  elected  members  of  the 
Society Messrs.  Edward  Thomas  Brooks,  J.  R.  Johnson,  and  Dr.  W. 
Elphinstone  Underwood. 

Some  very  excellent  photographs  were  exhibited  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Underwood, 
President  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Madras.  The  negatives  were 
taken  on  dry  plates,  and  the  prints  bore  evidence  of  their  being  superior 
to  those  generally  obtained  in  the  climate  of  India. 

Messrs.  Negretti  and  Zambra  exhibited  a  pedestal  stereoscope  contain¬ 
ing  some  fine  transparent  views  of  J apanese  scenery. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Vernon  Heath,  expressing  regret 
at  his  unavoidable  absence  from  the  meeting,  and  the  consequent  non¬ 
production  of  his  promised  paper  On  the  Progress  of  Photography  in 
France. 

A  second  letter  was  also  read  by  the  Secretary  from  Mr.  Johnson 
relative  to  the  promised  description  of  his  panoramic  camera,  delayed 
through  incompleteness  of  the  necessary  arrangements.  It  was  promised 
for  the  May  meeting. 

Mr.  Shadbolt,  in  accordance  with  a  promise  made  at  the  previous  meet¬ 
ing,  exhibited  some  specimens  of  panoramic  pictures,  which  embraced  an 
angle  of  about  380° — i.e.,  once  round  the  entire  circle,  and  a  little  over. 
The  pictures  had  been  in  his  (Mr.  Shadbolt’ s)  possession  upwards  of  nine 
months,  and  were  taken  by  a  gentleman  amateur  (Mr.  Rowlinson,  of 
'Windermere),  who  had  not  cared  to  publish  his  method;  but  he  (Mr. 
Shadbolt)  thought,  without  detracting  from  the  merits  of  Mr.  Johnson’s 
contrivance,  that  if  anything  could  show  the  fallacy  of  circular  photography 
better  than  another,  it  would  be  the  pictures  he  then  exhibited.  They 
were  taken  in  a  room  about  fifteen  feet  square,  and  as  every  side  of  the 
room  was  shown  in  one  continuous  strip,  it  was  necessary  to  assume  that 
the  spectator  places  himself  on  an  imaginary  pivot,  and  spins  himself 
round.  There  was  also  an  out-door  photograph  in  which  a  straight  road 
was  hopelessly  curved,  as  would  be  seen  by  bending  the  picture  into  the 
circular  form,  when  the  road  would  immediately  appear  straight.  He 
held  in  his  hand  also  a  specification  of  a  patent,  bearing  date  6th  October, 
1857,  with  the  details  of  which  he  would  not  occupy  the  time  of  the 
meeting ;  but  in  his  (Mr.  Shadbolt’s)  opinion,  it  seemed  to  embrace  all 
that  had  been  done  and  all  that  could  be  done  in  that  direction.  It  was 
a  communication  from  M.  Garilla  to  Mr.  Brooman,  a  patent  agent  in 
this  country ;  and,  as  it  included  so  much,  it  was  somewhat  doubtful 
if  anything'  new  were  embraced  in  Mr.  Johnson’s  patent. 
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Mr.  Johnson  stated  that  he  concurred  in  many  of  Mr.  Shadholt’s 
remarks.  There  was  no  novelty  in  the  idea  of  taking  a  panoramic  picture 
on  a  flat  plate  by  means  of  an  ordinary  lens.  That  idea  had  occurred  to 
several  persons  after  M.  Martens,  the  French  photographer,  had  produced 
his  beautiful  views  upon  a  curved  Daguerreotype  plate.  As  stated  by 
Mr.  Shadholt,  M.  Garilla  had  embodied  his  project  in  a  patent.  Mr. 
Sutton  had  contrived  such  a  camera,  and  had  described  it  in  his  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Photography.  Others  he  had  heard  had  also  suggested  some 
such  plan.  If,  however,  he  (Mr.  J.)  were  correctly  informed,  there  was 
this  great  difference  between  those  projects  and  that  of  himself  and  his 
colleague,  Mr.  Harrison,  that  whereas  the  former  had  failed  and  had 
been  abandoned,  the  latter  was  perfectly  successful.  M.  Garilla  had 
done  nothing,  in  this  country  at  least,  with  his  patent ;  and  Mr. 
Sutton  had  stated  lately,  in  a  paper  read  before  a  scientific  body,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  obtain  good  pictures  with  such  a  camera.  Views  taken  by 
his  (Mr.  J.’s)  process  had  already  been  shown  to  the  Society,  and  the 
instrument  and  full  description  should  be  brought  before  them  at  their 
next  meeting.  He  attributed  the  success  of  himself  and  Mr.  Harrison 
chiefly  to  the  fact  that  they  had  found  simple  mechanical  means  by  which 
to  effect  the  motions  of  the  instrument,  viz.,  the  rotating  motion  of  the 
lens  and  camera,  and  the  movement  of  translation  of  the  plate ;  whereas 
M.  Garilla  and  all  the  others  of  whose  projects  he  (Mr.  J.)  had  heard  used 
indirect  means,  viz.,  complex  “  guide  curves,”  the  resultants  of  the  two 
motions,  to  effect  the  object.  He  and  his  colleague  had,  however,  made  other 
great  improvements  in  the  general  construction  of  the  instrument,  which  he 
would  show  in  detail  on  a  subsequent  occasion.  He  was  not  aware  what 
was  the  method  by  which  the  views  shown  by  Mr.  Shadbolt  had  been  taken, 
but  they  contained  inherent  evidence  that  that  method  had  not  thoroughly 
attained  the  object.  Both  pictures  were  defective,  but  the  landscape 
especially.  It  was  evident  from  the  most  hasty  examination  of  that  view 
that  the  instrument  did  not  move  with  the  necessary  precision  to  take 
even  a  moderately-successful  picture.  Besides  smaller  faults,  it  was  clear 
#  that  in  the  centre  of  the  picture  the  plate  had  slipped  forward,  leaving 
scarcely  a  trace  of  the  view,  while  a  little  further  on  it  had  stopped, 
giving  a  vertical  band  of  the  picture  greatly  over-exposed.  He  could 
have  shown  much  better  results  two  years  ago,  since  which  time  he  had 
been,  at  very  frequent  intervals,  experimenting  to  overcome  the  difficulties 
attending  the  obtaining  of  the  necessary  regularity  in  the  motion  of  the 
instrument.  With  respect  to  the  curvature  of  the  lines  commented  upon 
by  Mr.  Shadbolt,  he  supposed  that  no  one  would  look  for  conventional 
perspective  in  such  pictures.  The  perspective  was  produced  by  “  panora¬ 
mic  projection,”  which  was  that  used  by  artists  in  painting  a  panorama, 
and  the  result  was  exactly  what  the  eye  saw  in  viewing  a  landscape 
embracing  a  larger  angle  than  that  which  could  be  taken  in  by  the  eye 
while  stationary,  and  requiring  that  the  head  of  the  observer  should  be 
turned  for  complete  vision.  There  was  a  large  class  of  subjects  in  which 
the  perspective  could  not  be  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  perspective 
projection  on  a  plane  surface.  There  were  other  subjects,  on  the  contrary, 
in  which  the  lines  appeared  strikingly  curved,  and  therefore  offensive.  Mr. 
Shadbolt’ s  remarks  on  the  nature  of  the  perspective  was  applicable  to  all 
panoramas,  however  produced,  and  not  to  those  of  the  revolving  lens 
only.  He  (Mr.  Johnson)  then  gave  a  brief  resume  of  the  various  unsuccessful 
attempts  which  had  been  made  to  produce  panoramic  pictures. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  following  letter  On  Varnishes,  by  M. 
Rolloy,  of  Paris : — 

Sir, — I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  will  submit  these  notes  and  samples 
of  my  varnish  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  London,  than  which  a  more 
competent  judge  of  all  matters  relating  to  our  art  cannot  easily  be  found. 

The  imperfections  of  photographic  varnishes  generally  are  many,  as  every 
one  knows  by  sad  experience.  Some  form  a  coating  of  unequal  thickness, 
particularly  at  the  corner  from  whence  the  residue  has  been  poured  ;  the  least 
of  the  evils  this  produces  is  to  greatly  increase  the  risk  of  the  negative  breaking 
under  the  pressure  of  the  printing-frame. 

Others,  particularly  those  used  cold,  such  as  amber  varnish,  crystal  varnish, 
&c.,  &c.,  soften  at  the  slightest  elevation  of  temperature,  adhere  to  the  paper, 
arc  incapable  of  resisting  friction,  and,  what  is  more  important,  alter  sooner  or 
later,  oxidise  by  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  become  opalescent,  often  yellowish, 
spoiling,  in  fact,  the  negative  and  the  positives  printed  from  it. 

None  has  seemed  to  me  exempt  from  one  or  the  other  of  these  faults,  and 
capablo  of  supporting  an  attentive  examination,  or  that  could  assure  to  one’s 
negatives  an  indefinite  durability. 

From  this,  experiments,  dating  from  long  back,  have  conducted  me,  after  a 
thousand  failures,  to  the  end  I  wished  to  obtain. 

I  will  not  trouble  you  with  a  list  of  substances  praised  in  various  treatises, 
but  successively  eliminated  as  radically  defective.  One  or  two  only,  based  upon 
white  lac,  have  deserved  a  more  ample  examination ;  but,  by  the  ordinary 
systems,  the  varnish  produced  was  no  better  than  the  rest. 

However,  by  altering  and  modifying  essentially  the  preparation  of  the  white 
lac  (the  principal  ingredient  in  my  varnish),  and  by  a  special  process,  I  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  producing  a  true  varnish ,  and  not  a  coating ,  having,  with  a  scarcely 
appreciable  thickness,  an  extreme  adherence  and  tenacity,  resisting,  without 
softening,  the  strong  solar  heat,  and  being  at  pleasure  either  slightly  dull  or 
perfectly  transparent  and  limpid. 

In  use  the  collodion  film  should  be  perfectly  dry  and  free  from  all  dust ;  used 
cold,  the  varnish  is  slightly  dull ;  in  gently  warming  the  plate  before  applying 
the  vanii  sh,  it  becomes  so  transparent  that  it  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the 
glass  on  which  it  is  placed.  It  is  preferable  to  let  it  dry  spontaneously  for 
about  twelve  hours;  with  a  slight  degree  of  warmth  it  will,  however,  dry  im¬ 
mediately.  Its  adherence  is  always  increasing,  and  the  varnished  negative 
can  be  handled  almost  without  precaution  ;  it  can  be  wiped  and  even  rubbed 


with  a  cloth,  and  one  can  confidently  assert  that  the  negative  is  efieetually 
protected,  and  has  acquired  an  indefinite  durability. 

Any  drops  which  may  have  run  on  the  other  side  of  the  plate  must  be  imme¬ 
diately  removed  with  a  little  alcohol  and  a  morsel  of  cloth  ;  for  once  dry,  such 
is  its  extreme  tenacity,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  remove  ihem. 

To.  resume,  every  photographer  can  now  keep  his  negative  in  good  condition 
to  print  an  indefinite  number  of  proofs,  the  last  as  good  as  tin*  (ii  t.  When 
the  negative  is  dirty,  wash  it  with  a  wet  sponge  ;  you  may  rub  it,  it  m 
even  hard  without  damage. 

Lastly,  this  varnish,  notwithstanding  the  exceptional  preparations  and  the 
precaution  necessary  in  its  manufacture,  can  be  sold  at  a  price  as  low  as  many 
faulty  and  defective  varnishes  :  the  present  price  is  12  francs  the  litre,  or  l£ 
50c.  the  bottle.  It  must  be  remarked  that  it  covers  a  great  many  plates,  and 
requires  a  comparatively  small  quantity. 

Every  photographer  here  who  has  tried  it  has  adopted  it  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  others,  and  I  have  no .  doubt  it  will  be  as  much  appreciated  in  England; 
and  I  thank  you  for  your  kindness  in  forwarding  this  present  communication,  and 
shall  be  always  ready  to  send  you  any  explanation  you  may  judge  necessary. 

Accept,  Monsieur,  &c.,  <kc., 

(Signed)  Rolloy  Fils. 

47,  Due  de  Paris,  Belleville,  Paris. 

As  this  paper  did  not  at  first  elicit  any  discussion  the  Chairman  called 
upon  Mr.  Debenham  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  fuming  by  ammonia. 

Mr.  Debenham  said:  I  think  I  can  see  the  cause  of  the  difference 
between  the  deduction  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Penny  (who  I  believe 
claims  the  discovery  of  the  fuming  process)  and  myself.  Some  winters 
ago,  in  endeavoiuing  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  whites  when  printing 
from  slow  negatives,  I  tried  the  addition  of  nitrite  acid  to  the  hath,  but 
I  found  that  if  any  notable  quantity  were  added  the  toning  could  not  ho 
made  to  go  on  satisfactorily.  Now  Mr.  Penny,  in  a  letter  lately 
published  in  the  Photographic  News,  says  that  his  bath  is  prepared 
in  this  manner,  and  therefore  being  in  an  unfavourable  condition 
for  producing  good  prints  it  might  he  expected  that  the  paper  would,  by 
the  application  of  ammonia,  be  brought  back  to  a  state  resembling  that 
of  paper  floated  in  the  usual  manner.  One  error  I  see  I  made  in  my  re¬ 
marks  when  I  said  that  the  fumed  prints  looked  warmer  before  toning  than 
others :  “  richer  ”  and  “  prettier  ”  were  the  words  I  should  have  used.  To 
the  personal  remarks,  with  half  a  column  of  which  Mr.  Penny’s  letter 
begins,  I  will  not  reply.  I  only  protest  against  the  introduction  of  them 
into  a  discussion  which  should  he  merely  an  endeavour  to  find  out  what 
is  true. 

Dr.  Wright  (at  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Debenham’s  remarks)  said  ho 
should  be  sorry  if  the  letter  On  Varnishes,  by  M.  Rolloy  (although  seeming 
like  an  advertisement),  should  he  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed,  as  he  (Dr. 
Wright)  thought  there  were  many  points  connected  with  the  important 
operation  of  varnishing  a  negative  which  might  be  profitably  discussed 
at  a  meeting  of  that  Society.  There  was  one  special  trouble  to  wdiich  he 
would  refer,  in  the  hope  that  some  member  would  offer  an  explanation. 
He  had,  on  many  occasions,  obtained  excellent  negatives,  and  on  apply¬ 
ing  the  Soehnee  varnish,  to  his  great  horror  he  had  beheld  all  his  pictures 
disappear;  and  this  he  attributed  to  the  collodion  being  allowed  to  set  too 
much  before  immersion,  causing  the  formation  of  a  superficial  image, 
wdiich  was  mechanically  washed  away  by  the  varnish.  He  might  observe 
that,  on  one  occasion,  when  he  had  broken  his  focussing  glass,  he  had 
made  a  very  efficient  substitute  by  varnishing  an  ordinary  plate  and 
breathing  on  it. 

Mr.  Osborne  had  used  amber  varnish  with  complete  success  in  the 
warm  climate  of  Melbourne,  where,  in  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  the 
negatives  sometimes  acquired  a  heat  of  130°  Fahr.  As  a  rule,  however, 
and  to  serve  as  a  temporary  protection  for  negatives  used  for  graphic 
purposes,  he  contented  himself  with  a  simple  coating  of  gum  arabic. 
When  this  was  done,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  keep  the  negatives 
perfectly  dry  in  tin  boxes,  which  he  regarded  as  far  superior  to  wood, 
both  on  account  of  their  immunity  from  change  owing  to  atmospheric 
causes,  and  also  on  account  of  their  being  more  portable,  and  allowing  a 
greater  number  of  plates  to  be  packed  in  the  same  space. 

The  Secretary  could  support  the  opinion  expressed  by  Dr.  Wright 
relative  to  the  washing  off'  of  the  image.  His  experience  last  autumn 
with  two  different  samples  of  collodion  led  directly  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  disappearance  of  the  image  arose  from  the  collodion  assuming  a  hard, 
horny  character,  and  so  preventing  the  penetration  of  the  materials  com¬ 
posing  the  image. 

Mr.  Shadbolt  said  it  was  well  known  that  there  were  two  kinds  of 
pyroxyline — one  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  the  other  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
It  was  also  generally  known  that  the  Soehnee  varnish  was  made  with 
very  strong  alcohol;  and  it  was  his  (Mr.  Shadbolt’ s)  opinion  that  in  those 
cases  where  the  image  disappeared  a  pyroxyline  was  employed  in  making 
the  collodion  which  was  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  that  the  whole  film, 
image  and  all,  disappeared  together. 

Dr.  Diamond  and  Dr.  Wright  repeated  their  opinions,  if  possible,  with 
greater  emphasis,  stating  that  the  material  forming  the  image  alone  was 
washed  away  while  the  pyroxyline  remained  intact. 

Dr.  Underwood  had  met  with  simular  results  in  India,  and  also  found 
great  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  varnish  which  would  not  stick :  the  best  in 
his  opinion  was  composed  of  half  benzoin  and  half  amber.  In  reference 
to  the  prints  which  he  had  laid  on  the  table,  it  might  be  observed  that 
they  wore  not  printed  from  negatives  of  the  quality  usually  obtained  m 
England ;  and  so  surprised  was  he  on  seeing  a  batch  of  good  English 
negatives  after  an  absence  of  eighteen  years  in  India,  that  he  might  say 
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he  was  perfectly  petrified,  and  felt  satisfied  that  negatives  of  equal  beauty 
would  never  be  obtained  in  India.  Dr.  Underwood  concluded  Ms  obser¬ 
vations  with  some  general  remarks  on  the  difficulties  of  photography  in 
India. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  at  the  May  meeting  Mr.  Richards 
would  show  some  photographic  apparatus  by  Mr.  Bertsch.  Mr.  England 
would  also  read  a  short  paper,  and  Mr.  Johnson  would  describe  Ms  pano¬ 
ramic  camera. 

At  the  June  meeting  Mr.  Brooks  had  promised  a  paper  On  the  Nature 
and  Properties  of  the  Blue  Ray  of  Light  and  its  Action  on  Iodide  of  Silver . 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  took  place  at  the  City  of  London 
College,  Leadenha  11  -street, — T.  Sebastian  Davis,  Esq.,  Vice-President,  in 
the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Society : — 
Messrs.  W.  Cobb  (of  Ipswich),  Cooper  (of  Highbury),  and  Osborne  (of 
Melbourne). 

The  Chairman  directed  the  attention  of  members  to  some  very  fine 
crystals  of  double  sulphate  of  iron  and  ammonia,  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Horne  and  Thornthwaite.  The  specimen  of  this  new  salt  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  some  negatives  developed  therewith  by  Mr.  Thomas  R.  Mills, 
of  the  London  School  of  Photography,  who,  in  reply  to  various  ques¬ 
tions,  stated  that  the  pictures  were  taken  with  exposures  varying  from 
four  seconds  at  nine  o’clock  on  a  March  morning  to  ten  seconds  in  the 
evening,  by  means  of  a  Horne  and  Thornthwaite’ s  quick-acting  lens  on 
their  newly-introduced  broxno -iodised  collodion.  The  new  salt  was 
examined  with  much  interest,  and  the  negatives  were  much  admired,  and 
elicited  some  discussion,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Martin  explained 
that  the  name  of  the  salt  did  not,  as  some  might  imagine,  imply  the 
existence  of  free  ammonia  therein,  or  even  its  employment  in  preparing 
it,  as  it  was  made  in  the  simplest  possible  way  by  dissolving  together  in 
water  equivalent  proportions  of  protosulphate  of  iron  and  sulphate  of 
ammonia. 

Mr.  Simpson  exhibited  some  prints  by  Mr.  Penney,  of  Dorchester, 
in  which  great  success  had  been  achieved  in  the  matter  of  half-tone. 
The  process  was  patented,  and  the  details  would  not  appear  for  some 
months :  it  was  believed  to  be  a  combination  of  printers’  ink  and 
bichromate  of  potash.  Some  photolithographs  by  Asser’s  process,  and 
some  enamel  paper  by  Liesegang,  were  also  shown  by  Mr.  Simpson, 
as  well  as  some  prints  by  Mr.  Penny,  of  Cheltenham,  on  fumed  albu- 
menised  paper.  The  latter  elicited  a  few  remarks,  the  gist  of  which  will 
be  found  embodied  in  our  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Photographic 
Society. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  Mr.  Harmer  had  written  to  the  Secretary 
regretting  his  inability  to  attend  on  that  occasion  and  read  his  promised 
paper  On  Ornamental  Printing.  He  was  glad,  however,  to  say  that  Mr. 
Cooper  was  present,  and  ready  with  his  paper  On  Substitutes  for  Albumen 
in  Printing,  and  upon  that  gentleman  he  would  then  call  to  read  his  paper 
before  proceeding  with  the  adjourned  discussion  on  Mr.  Price’s  paper  on 
albumen. 

Mr.  CoorER  then  read  his  paper,  after  which  a  somewhat  desultory 
discussion  ensued.  Special  allusion,  however,  was  made  to  the  so-called 
enamel  paper  and  its  probable  constitution.  Among  the  opinions  expressed, 

Mr.  Simpson  assumed  the  basis  of  the  enamel  to  be  sulphate  of  baryta. 
It  certainly  was  not  carbonate  of  lead,  as  the  addition  of  sulphide  of 
ammonium  failed  to  produce  any  blackening. 

Mr.  Osborne  was  disposed  to  concur  in  that  opinion,  as  the  sulphate  and 
carbonate  of  baryta  were  very  suitable  substances  for  the  purpose.  In  any 
case  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  substance  was  kept  on  the  surface  by 
the  use  of  some  organic  paste  not  containing  sulphur.  It  was  evident 
that  the  manufacturers  had  prepared  a  special  enamel  innocuous  to  nitrate 
of  silver. 

A  Member  offered  the  opinion  that_the  enamel  might  possibly  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  soluble  glass. 

Mr.  Martin  supported  the  latter  opinion,  suggesting  further  that  the 
silica  might  possibly  be  liberated  in  the  pores  and  on  the  surface  of  the  paper 
by  coating  with  the  soluble  glass  and  then  exposing  to  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Mr.  Cooper  stated  that  by  soaking  in  water  he  had  succeeded  in  re¬ 
moving  the  albumenous  coating  from  enamel  paper,  but  that  a  consi¬ 
derable  gloss  still  remained  which  was  impervious  to  the  action  of  sul¬ 
phuric,  nitric,  and  hydrochloric  acids. 

The  Secretary  thought  Mr.  Cooper  would  find  it  advantageous  in 
sensitising  resinised  paper  to  float  only  half  or  three-quarters  of  a  minute 
instead  of  four  minutes — the  prints  were  so  much  more  brilliant. 

Mr.  Sydney  Smyth,  in  reply  to  a  question  relative  to  liis  enlarged  pho¬ 
tographs,  stated  that  they  were  taken  on  a  very  strong  paper,  manufactured 
by  Hollingwortlx — that  they  were  washed  in  large  troughs  for  six  hours, 
and  printed  by  development. 

The  Chairman  asked  if  Mr.  Smyth  had  made  any  comparative  experi¬ 
ments  between  this  and  resinised  paper. 

Mr.  Smyth  had  done  so,  and  could  assert  that  the  prints  on  resinised 
paper  were  much  more  brilliant  and  sharp  than  on  ordinary  salted  paper. 

The  Secretary  gave  the  preference  to  Turner’s  paper  for  purposes  of 
enlargement. 


Mr.  Smyth  and  Mr.  Simpson  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  Holling- 
worth’s  paper  was  most  suitable  on  account  of  its  great  toughness.  Mr. 
M  all  also  stated  that  it  was  the  best  paper  for  colouring  in  crayons  or 

otherwise. 

Mr.  Jeffreyes  showed  some  photographs  on  tinted  paper,  upon  which 
a  short  discussion  ensued. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Cooper,  and  the 
Chairman  then  called  Mr.  Simpson,  who  moved  the  adjournment  at  the 
last  meeting,  to  open  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Price’s  paper. 

Mr.  Simpson  had  not  come  prepared  to  do  that,  and  would  therefore 
gladly  give  place  to  Mr.  Osborne,  who  had  some  remarks  to  make. 

Mr.  Osborne  regretted  that  he  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  be  present 
when  Mr.  Price’s  paper  was  read.  There  were,  however,  one  or  two 
inaccuracies  which  it  was  desirable  should  not  pass  unnoticed.  Mr. 
Price — alluding  to  a  statement  by  M.  Gaudin,  to  the  effect  that  it  would 
be  sufficient  to  hang  it  (the  albumenised  paper)  in  a  cellar  or  other  damp 
locality  in  order  to  coagulate  the  albumen,  by  the  passage  of  a  hot  iron 
across  its  surface ;  and  also  that,  at  the  time  of  alhumenising,  if  the  hot 
iron  be  passed  over  it  before  it  is  dry  enough  to  cease  sticking  to  the 
fingers,  the  same  effect  will  be  produced,  says — “  Now  this  statement  is 
a  very  great  fallacy /’  and  then  goes  on  to  give  his  reason  (see  page  121  of  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography,  Vol.  X).  He  (Mr.  Osborne)  believed 
from  the  first  that  the  French  authority  was  correct,  and  subsequent 
carefully -repeated  experiments  enabled  him  then  to  state  distinctly  that  M. 
Gaudin  was  right  and  Mr.  Price  wrong.  He  (Mr.  Osborne)  had  adopted  a 
variety  of  methods  for  imparting  the  necessary  amount  of  moisture  to  the 
paper,  and  in  various  degrees  of  hydration  had  passed  the  paper  over  a  hot 
Italian  iron ;  and,  in  the  cases  where  the  paper  might  he  called  merely  damp, 
and  where  it  was  decidedly  wet,  perfect  coagulation  had  equally  followed  the 
treatment  with  the  hot  iron.  lie  should  explain  that  some  attention  was 
necessary  in  performing  the  experiment,  as  if  the  heat  were  applied  too 
long  scorching  would  take  place,  and  if  for  too  short  a  time  coagulation 
would  not  occur.  Another  fact  which  somewhat  surprised  him  was  that, 
if  he  placed  damp  albumenised  paper  between  folds  of  writing  paper  and 
applied  heat,  he  still  succeeded  in  readily  coagulating  the  albumen. 

Mr.  Price  said  he  had  repeatedly  tried,  hut  did  not  succeed  in  coagu¬ 
lating  the  albumen  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Osborne  was  not  surprised  at  it :  the  experiment  required  the 
exercise  of  some  dexterity,  and  when  this  was  brought  to  bear  it  would 
be  found  that  the  fact  was  as  he  (Mr.  Osborne)  had  stated.  He  would 
strongly  recommend  the  Italian  iron  for  the  purpose,  as  affording  facilities 
for  graduating  the  heat.  He  might  observe  that  his  experiments,  to  the 
number  of  about  forty,  were  all  performed  in  duplicate,  so  as  to  avoid 
any  possible  chance  of  error.  He  had  further  tried  to  coagulate  the 
albumen  by  floating  on  hot  water,  but  had  ascertained  that  as  long  as  a 
free  circulation  of  air  was  allowed  over  the  surface  of  the  paper  no 
coagulation  took  place,  but  if  the  dish  were  covered  in  for  one  minute  it 
was  thoroughly  coagulated.  In  photolithographic  transfers  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  produce  coagulation  ;  but  in  that  case  there  was 
moisture  below  and  no  evaporation.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Price’s  state¬ 
ment  about  the  effect  of  steam,  it  was  no  more  than  he  (Mr.  Osborne) 
would  have  expected :  dry  steam  would  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Price  said  that,  being  desirous  of  ascertaining  if  moist  high 
pressure  steam  would  effect  the  coagulation  of  albumen  on  the  surface  of 
paper,  he  got  a  friend  to  try  it ;  but  unfortunately  the  four  sheets  stuck 
together,  so  that  he  could  not  report  on  the  result. 

Mr.  Osborne  thought  it  would  be  desirable  to  ascertain  if  a  commercial 
article  could  not  be  produced  in  the  form  of  albumenised  paper  in  which 
the  albumen  was  already  coagulated.  He  thought  steamed  paper  would 
still  retain  the  chloride. 

Mr.  Simpson  was  of  opinion  that  steam  at  a  lower  temperature  than 
212°  would  be  unsuitable,  as  being-  too  moist :  from  214°  to  216J  was  the 
proper  temperature.  Mr.  Osborne  stated  that  140°  was  the  temperature 
at  which  albumen  coagulated. 

The  Chairman  had  dried  albumen  at  120°,  and  explained  that  albumen 
dried  at  that  temperature  on  plates  of  glass,  and  subsequently  immersed 
in  a  hot  air  bath,  was  not  coagulated,  on  account  of  the  absence  of 
moisture. 

Mr.  Price  said  his  remarks  were  not  based  on  that  experiment ;  but,  as 
he  had  never  succeeded  in  doing  it  in  the  other  way,  he  naturally  con¬ 
cluded  that  it  was  impossible. 

The  Chairman,  referring  to  the  introduction  to  Mr.  Price's  paper, 
recalled  the  .statement  of  Mr.  Price  to  the  effect  that  “  no  one  has  any 
right  to  wu'scall  that  coagulated  albumen  ”  which  is  produced  by  the 
reaction  of  mineral  acids  and  corrosive  salts  on  albumen.  He*  (the 
Chairman)  thought  that  the  occasion  by  no  means  warranted  that  form  of 
expression,  inasmuch  as  there  were  many  instances — nitrate  of  cadmium 
was  one — in  which  the  albumen,  by  combination  with  that  salt,  was  just 
as  fully  coagulated  as  when  heat  was  applied,  although  Mr.  Price,  in 
opposition  to  the  highest  authorities  on  those  matters,  seemed  disposed  to 
hold  a  different  view.  lie  (the  Chairman)  thought  it  very  desirable  in 
discussing  a  subject  of  this  kind  to  avoid  wordiness,  and  when  it  was 
attempted  to  establish  a  distinction  where  no  difference  existed,  he 
thought  it  was  only  being  hypercritical. 

Mr.  Price  still  adhered  to  his  opinion  that  no  one  had  any  right  to 
call  it  coagulated  albumen,  as  it  was  a  coagulated  compound  of  albumen 
with  the  coagulating  salt. 

The  Chairman  said  there  was  an  expression  made  use  of  bv  Mr. 
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Price  to  the  effect  that  when  albumen  was  thoroughly  coagulated  it  was 
“saturated  with  heat:”  he  was  unable  to  understand  that,  and  perhaps 
Mr.  Price  would  explain.  He  would  also  be  glad  if  he  would  enlarge  a 
little  on  the  subject  of  the  compounds  formed  by  albumen  with  solutions 
of  nitrate  of  silver  of  different  strengths. 

Mr.  Price  had  adopted  that  form  of  expression  for  want  of  a  better  ; 
and,  in  reference  to  the  compounds  of  silver  with  albumen,  the  questions 
which  presented  themselves  for  consideration  were — "What  is  albuminate 
of  silver  P  and  What  is  coagulated  albumen  ? 

The  Chairman  and  Mr.  Price  were  discussing  these  questions  when  our 
reporter  left. 

EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  1st  instant,  the  chair 
being  occupied  by  It.  H.  Bow,  Esq.,  Vice-President. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  admitted  as  members : — Messrs.  James 
Archibald,  83,  West  Newington  ;  John  Moffat,  photographer  ;  and  James 
Gr.  Tunny,  photographer. 

The  Secretary  then  read  a  paper  On  Portrait  Lenses  (see  our  last  num¬ 
ber,  page  139),  which  he  illustrated  by  specimens  and  diagrams  drawn  on 
the  blade  board.  There  was  a  brief  discussion  on  the  subject,  during 
which  Mr.  Bow  said  that  the  achromatic  lens  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Taylor, 
as  having  the  crown  glass  of  such  a  green  colour,  might  be  usefully 
employed  as  a  landscape  lens,  from  the  fact  of  the  greater  thickness  in 
the  centre  stopping  the  actinic  light  to  a  certain  extent,  and  so  allowing 
of  more  equal  illumination  towards  the  edges  of  the  picture.  The  result¬ 
ing  picture  would  be  better  in  that  respect  than  one  produced  by  a 
colourless  lens. 

Messrs.  Sleight  and  Taylor  thought  that  that  was  a  very  excellent 
suggestion,  and  one  which  would  solve  the  problem  of  giving  an  equally 
illuminated  picture  on  a  flat  plate. 

As  it  was  understood  that  the  subject  of  landscape  lenses  was  to  be 
brought  before  them  at  an  early  meeting,  the  subject  was  dropped,  and 
routine  business  discussed  till  the  usual  hour  for  separation. 

MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Ax  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Literary 
and  Philosophical  Society,  in  George-street,  on  Wednesday  evening,  the 
1st  instant,— Mr.  John  Parry,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  ballotted  for  and  duly  elected  members 
of  the  Society : — Messrs.  W.  II.  Fisher  and  E.  H.  Brogden. 

The  Chairman,  in  the  absence  of  any  paper,  called  upon  the  Secretary 
to  read  a  communication  which  had  been  received  from  Mr.  Sidebotham, 
who  was  unavoidably  prevented  from  attending. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the5  following  : — 

19  George  Street ,  Manchester ,  April  1st,  1863. 

Sir, — In  case  I  cannot  be  with  you  to-night,  I  send  some  Egyptian  photo¬ 
graphs,  kindly  lent  me  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  to  the  members  by  G.  B. 
Ashworth,  Esq.  Some  of  them  are  particularly  good  and  interesting.  The  small 
ones — such  as  the  Barber ,  the  Water  Carrier,  Arc. — remind  one  of  the  “Arabian 
Nights’  Tales.”  In  the  Journal  to-day  I  see  a  letter,  signed  “  W.  B.,”  about  the 
multiplication  of  negatives.  Many  of  our  members  will,  I  am  sure,  bear  me 
out  in  saying  that  negatives  can  be  multiplied,  and  copies  better  than  the 
originals  taken.  This  may  seem  strange  to  some,  but  is  nevertheless  quite  true. 
Thus  a  weak  negative  should  be  printed  on  a  dry  plate,  by  contact,  giving  rather 
a  short  exposure.  In  development  the  shadows  are  brought  up  strong,  and 
when  the  positive  thus  obtained  is  again  printed,  a  negative  more  vigorous  than 
the  original  is  produced ;  likewise  an  over  or  an  under-exposed  negative  may 
often  bo  corrected  by  humouring  the  exposure  and  development  of  positive  and 
second  negative.  As  to  any  want  of  sharpness,  this  is  often  occasioned  by  the 
varnish  on  the  original  being  in  ridges  at  one  edge,  thus  preventing  close  con¬ 
tact  in  printing.  To  produce  first-rate  transparencies  by  printing  the  negatives 
should  not  be  varnished  at  all.  I  think  Mr.  Mactear,  in  his  reply  to  Mr.  Mudd, 
does  not  quite  get  over  the  difficulty.  The  report  in  the  Journal  does  not  say 
the  story  was  read,  but  certainly  gives  one  the  notion  that  it  was  an  original 
story.  If,  as  Mr.  Mactear  says,  it  was  so  well  known,  why  did  he  repeat  it  ? 
I  offer  these  remarks  in  case  some  one  should  allude  to  the  matter. 

Yours,  very  truly,  JOSEPH  SIDEBOTHAM. 

The  photographs  referred  to  were  handed  round  for  inspection,  and 
were  much  admired,  some  of  them  being  particularly  good. 

The  Chairman  considered  the  pictures  very  interesting.  They  gave  one 
a  perfect  insight  into  the  habits  of  the  natives.  You  appeared  to  see 
them  in  their  natural  habitat.  He  would  call  special  attention  to  some  of 
the  smaller  pictures— the  one  of  the  Barber  being  perhaps  the  most  curious. 

The  Chairman  then  asked  if  any  member  had  been  trying  the  process 
of  intensifying  by  means  of  light  after  washing  off  the  developer. 

Mr.  Hebert  had  tried  it  and  succeeded  perfectly,  and  in  proof  of  it 
exhibited  several  negatives  intensified  by  the  action  of  light,  as  also  prints 
from  the  same.  He  also  exhibited  a  vignetted  portrait  taken  by  a  Mr. 
Dardi  l  which  he  had  himself  seen  intensified  by  the  action  of  light  after 
the  iron  developer  had  been  washed  from  it.  Mr.  Daniel  had  for  the 
last  two  or  three  years  used  only  this  method  of  intensifying  and  with 
p  rfect  success. 

Mr.  Verity  said  lie  had  lately  been  taking  some  pictures  with  clouds 
in  them,  and  had  intensified  by  this  means  sufficiently  to  print  from. 
Ho  also  found  that  if  plates,  after  being  fumed,  were  exposed,  to  daylight, 
they  become  decidedly  more  dense.  He  had  at  first  thought  it  was  merely 
a  continuation  of  the  action  of  the  ammoniacal  fumes,  but  probably  it 
was  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  action  of  light. 


Mr.  Montefioue  corroborated  the  above  statements,  having  succeeded 
constantly  in  intensifying  his  negatives  by  exposing  them  to  daylight 
before  fixing. 

The  Chairman  said  lie  had  with  him  several  transparencies  which, 
after  being  cleared  from  the  hyposulphite  of  soda,  had  been  strengthened 
with  pyrogallic  acid  and  silver  in  daylight.  Whilst  referring  to  the 
action  of  light  on  a  plate  before  fixing,  the  Chairman  said  it  was  evident 
the  light  acted  in  some  way  on  the  washed  plate,  and  it  would  be  very 
satisfactory  if  some  experiments  could  be  entered  into  to  prove  whether 
it  was  a  continuation  of  the  action  of  the  developer,  or  in  what  way  the 
light  acted  on  the  plate. 

Mr.  Young  asked  Mr.  Parry  how  he  had  been  succeeding  with  his 
panoramic  pictures,  as  he  noticed  several  amongst  those  he  had  brought 
that  evening,  some  of  them  being  very  good — two  in  particular,  in  which 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  detect  any  joining  of  the  two  pictures. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  succeeded  very  well,  and  it  was  now  simply 
a  question  of  good  workmanship  in  the  making  of  tho  camera  which  was 
required.  It  was  difficult  for  an  amateur  to  be  as  nice  in  the  workmanship 
as  was  absolutely  necessary.  He  had  rarely  all  the  tools  needed,  or  the  con¬ 
veniences  for  working  with  that  nicety  which  Wfis  required.  At  the  same 
time,  he  felt  sure  that  if  Mr.  Noton  would  only  take  the  matter  in  hand  the 
members  would  see  the  problem  of  taking  panoramic  pictures  with  cer¬ 
tainty  brought  to  an  early  solution. 

Mr.  Noton  thought  the  principle  on  which  Mr.  Parry  had  worked  was 
good,  and  did  not  see  how  it  could  he  improved.  He  wished  to  know 
where  the  good  workmanship  was  required.  He  himself  had  tiled  with 
the  ordinary  bi-lens  camera,  taking  first  one  side  and  then  the  other. 

The  Chairman  believed  the  single  lens  would  he  found  to  answer  the 
best,  and  when  one  perfect  picture  had  been  taken — and  ho  had 
taken  several  which  were  so — there  could  he  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
always  he  the  same  ;  and  for  that  they  must  be  mainly  dependent  on  the 
mechanical  arrangements  of  the  camera. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  passed  to  Mr.  Ashworth  for  the 
exhibition  of  his  pictures. 

The  Chairman  said  the  members  were  also  indebted  to  Mr.  Sidebotham 
for  the  trouble  he  had  taken  in  sending  them,  and  called  special  attention 
to  some  panoramic  pictures,  one  measuring  at  least  four  feet  in  length,  of 
which  the  printing  was  very  good  and  equal  in  tone :  the  "view  was 
composed  of  five  pictures  carefully  joined. 

The  Chairman  then  exhibited  the  appa¬ 
ratus  for  drying  his  plates,  which  he  had 
used  for  some  time  with  success.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  slopingtinbox  without  a  bottom ; 
on  the  sloping  side  there  was  a  ledge  to 
support  the  plate  on  whilst  drying,  and.  tho 
box  was  attached  to  a  foot  similar  to  that 
of  an  ordinary  retort  stand,  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  could  he  raised  or  lowered  at  idea- 
sure.  It  was  only  necessary  to  place  under 
the  box  a  Bunsen’s  burner  to  obtain  what¬ 
ever  heat  might  he  required,  and  which 
could  he  regulated  by  cither  raising  or 
lowering  the  box. 

In  repfy  to  a  question,  Mr.  Parry  said 
that  he  found  that  plan  to  answer  better 
than  a  hot-water  hath  which  he  had  used 
at  first. 

The  Secretary  stated  that,  through  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Verity,  he  was  able  to  submit  for  inspection  Sir  Henry 
James’s  new  work,  just  published,  On  Photozincography.  Some  of  the 
plates  appeared  perfect,  and  to  leave  nothing  to  he  desired ;  and  the 
thanks  of  the  members  were  due  to  Mr.  Verity  for  giving  them  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  examining  the  hook. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  terminated  the  proceedings. 


GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  in  the  Exhibition 
Rooms,  Bath-street,  on  Thursday  evening,  the  3rd  instant, —  Andrew 
Mactear,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  which  were 
unanimously  confirmed.  He  also  informed  the  members  that  the  Trea¬ 
surer,  Mr.  Robertson,  had  presented  two  volumes  on  photography  to  the 
Association  for  the  purpose  of  starting  a  library,  and  also  an  album,  for 
which  the  members  were  requested  to  send  in  their  cartes  de  visite. 

Mr.  -Macnab  (Vice-President),  being  then  called  upon,  read  his  pro¬ 
mised  paper  On  Copying  and  Enlarging .  [See  page  160.]  Mr.  Macnab 
exhibited  his  copying  cameras  and  the  other  apparatus  mentioned  in  his 
paper ;  lie  also,  by  aid  of  a  series  of  gas-jets  arranged  for  the  purpose, 
exhibited  a  glass  transparency  in  the* camera,  with  its  reflection  upon  the 
focussing-screen  in  an  enlarged  form. 

A  Member  having  remarked  that  the  enlarged  picture  shown  appeared 
to  have  more  detail  in  it  than  could  be  seen  in  the  original  from  which  it 
was  copied, 

Dr.  Taylor  said  that  some  pictures  might  have  more  in  them  than 
could  he  seen  :  every  photographer  would  agree  with  him  in  saying  that 
this  was  possible.  Look  at  the  common  glass  positive.  It  could  be  overlaid 
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with  silver  till,  on  looking  at  it,  nothing  could  be  seen  ;  but  by  making  it 
a  negative  all  the  shades,  and  a  great  deal  that  was  quite  invisible  to  the 
eye,  could  be  obtained  upon  the  paper  print  taken  therefrom.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  paper  just  read,  it  was  exceedingly  interesting  to  him. 
He  had  great  belief  that  photography  was  not  in  its  infancy  in  the 
sense  in  which  some  persons  used  the  word ;  because  he  was  afraid  it 
had  reached  very  considerable  maturity,  and  indeed,  in  some  respects, 
little  had  hereafter  to  be  gained.  They  had  already  results  so  beauti¬ 
ful  and  so  perfect  that  he  feared  the  strides  woidd  not  be  so  great  in 
future  year’s  as  they  had  formerly  been  with  regard  to  certain  walks 
of  the  art.  Some  expected  a  great  dea-l  in  natural  colours  on  the 
plate ;  but  he  had  no  hope  of  that  at  all.  From  the  nature  of  chemi¬ 
cal  action  he  did  not  see  how  colour’s  would  be  imitated  upon  the  film. 
How  were  they  to  give  silver  all  the  colours  which  were  assumed  by 
different  substances  ?  As  it  was  a  silver  deposit  he  had  no  hope  of  seeing 
any  other  colours  than  those  of  silver  ;  in  fact  he  could  not  see  how  it  was 
possible  to  get  the  infinite  variety  of  natural  tints  in  a  photographic 
picture,  and  without  this  the  mere  power  to  obtain  a  few  colours  would 
be  of  little  value.  But  he  was  very  sanguine  with  respect  to  the  size 
of  pictures.  They  were  all  well  aware  that  the  pictorial  art  would  be 
very  confined  in  its  results  if  it  were  limited  to  cabinet-sized  pictures. 
It  was  only  in  great  gallery  pictures,  or  in  the  great  dramatic  pictures 
of  churches  and  other  public  buildings,  that  the  art  began  to  make  a  deep 
impression  on  the  mind.  The  ornamental  ceilings  in  the  public  buildings 
in  foreign  countries  became  a  part  in  the  architecture,  and  produced  an 
effect  on  the  mind  of  the  spectator  which  could  never  be  obtained  by 
small  work.  Photography  had  been  hitherto  confined  to  small  work,  and 
it  was  only  of  late  that  it  had  attempted  to  reach  a  grander  develop¬ 
ment.  The  process  of  enlargement  sought  to  produce  such  work  that 
no  man  could  pass  it  without  being  impressed  with  and  stopping  to  look 
at  it.  It  should  not  be  expected  that  small  pictures  would  ever  rank  in 
this  respect  with  great  ones.  Card-pictures  would  now  seem  to  be  capable 
of  enlargement  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent.  If  that  could  be  done 
successfully  a  great  step  would  be  made.  Then  photography  would  take 
a  higher  position  in  many  ways.  Those  beautiful  transparencies  would, 
for  instance,  come  to  be  taken  advantage  of  for  the  decoration  of  build¬ 
ings  :  then  they  would  make  a  far  deeper  impression  on  the  mind  than 
the  style  of  art  which  was  in  present  use.  The  house-painter  exercised 
his  faculties  in  decorations  of  this  kind ;  but  his  work  was  generally 
very  inferior,  especially  in  drawing.  Drawing  was  an  art  in  which  few 
obtained  perfection  :  hence  house-painting,  as  at  present  practised,  never 
made  the  deep  impression  that  photography  might  do.  If  glass  doors 
could  be  ornamented  with  five  or  six  feet  photographic  pictures  of  appro¬ 
priate  subjects,  then  it  might  be  expected  that  photography  would  soon 
supplant  the  daubs  that  were  at  present  in  use.  Then,  again,  with  respect 
to  our  stained-glass  windows :  we  paid  thousands  of  pounds  for  them. 
He  would  not  like  to  say  publicly  anything  to  depreciate  the  works  which 
were' so  highly  paid  for,  and  upon  which  so  much  laudation  was  bestowed ; 
but  he  confessed  his  opinion  that  these  were  barbarisms  as  compared  with 
the  productions  of  photography.  A  photographic  transparency — either 
of  'some  great  public  character,  or  some  natural  scenery,  or  architectural 
view,  delicately  coloured  by  variegated  glass  being  placed  behind  it — 
would  be  much  more  effective  and  beautiful  than  tlxe  pictures  which 
were  now  seen.  Let  us  have  such  pictures  to  take  the  place  of  the  ill- 
drawn  and  glaringly-coloured  figures  which  had  long  been  the  repre¬ 
sentations  on  stained  glass.  Photography  could  do  what  was  more  in¬ 
structive,  and  supplant  what  had  been  borrowed  from  portraits  taken 
when  men  could  not  draw.  Colours  were  much  alike  over  the  earth  ;  and 
as  to  those  pictures  they  had  too  often  no  resemblance  either  in  colouring 
or  expression  to  anything  that  ever  lived.  It  was  an  art  that  had  been 
acquired  by  imitation.  We  had  got  it  from  our  ancestors  in  the  same 
way  as  we  got  heraldry,  and  as  a  piece  of  antiquity  we  might  tolerate  it ; 
but  it  looked  better  in  an  old  church  than  in  a  new  one.  He  had  tried 
the  fine  head  of  Tennyson,  and  he  found  that  the  effect  was  far  grander 
than  with  the  artificial  heads  of  the  old  school.  Then,  with  respect 
to  the  photographic-gallery  pictures,  of  which  they  had  seen  such 
noble  specimens,  they  must  be  to  all,  as  they,  were  to  him,  subjects 
of  great  interest.  As  to  the  landscape  pictures,  he  had  the  greatest  hope 
that  in  a  few  years— perhaps  in  our  time — they  would  be  taken  in  great 
numbers  and  with  much  perfection ;  and  he  woidd  like  to  see  them  on 
such  a  scale  as  to  be  capable  of  being  seen  at  once  by  a  whole  company. 
Indeed,  landscapes  with  all  the  magnificent  details  which  photography 
could  give  them,  and  of  such  size  as  to  cover  the  end  of  a  room,  would  be 
among  the  grandest  achievmcnts  of  any  art.  To  look  at  them  would  be 
next  to  travelling  to  the  scenes  which  they  represented.  He  had  always 
had  great  interest  in  that  process.  A  few  years  ago  the  first  specimens 
ho  saw  was  by  the  author  of  the  paper  read  that  evening.  It  was  a 
6emi-stereoscopic  print  of  Holyrood  Chapel.  He  was  anxious  to  have  a 
large  one,  although  no  large  ones  had  been  done.  Mr.  Maenab  and  he  con¬ 
sulted,  and  that  gentleman  set  about  the  process,  and  produced  the  picture 
they  saw  the  other  night.  Every  tiling  was  reproduced.  Mr.  Maenab 
complained  of  the  paper  surface  ;  but  he  (Dr.  Taylor)  was  highly  pleased 
with  it,  and  it  gave  him  a  foretaste  of  what  might  be  done  in  that  way. 
He  had  never  ceased  to  take  a  great  interest  in,  and  to  be  very  sanguine 
about,  that  process  of  enlargement. 

Mr.  Stuart  (referring  to  part  of  the  apparatus  exhibited  by  Mr.  Mac- 
nab)  said  that,  in  looking  at  that  board,  he  thought  there  was  one 
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particular  feature  in  it  which  Mr.  Maenab  had  not  alluded  to,  viz.,  that 
it  combined  a  camera  for  copying  with  the  object  to  be  copied  all  in  one, 
which  was  the  great  secret  of  copying  pictures  correctly.  When  the 
camera  went,  the  picture  went ;  and  that  he  held  to  be  one  of  the  great 
secrets  in  enlarging  pictures  or  copying  at  any  time.  In  all  the  houses 
in  town  there  was  an  immense  amount  of  vibration  going  on,  so  that  it 
was  impossible  for  any  man  to  copy  a  picture  without  having  a  construc¬ 
tion  of  that  description  to  place  his  pictures  to  be  copied  upon.  He  might 
do  without  it,  but  it  was  under  fortunate  circumstances  if  he  did.  Then, 
with  respect  to  the  pictures  which  Mr.  Maenab  had  done,  nothing  could 
surpass  them.  They  wanted  for  nothing,  and  were  very  beautiful ;  but, 
from  what  he  (Mr.  Stuart)  knew  already  of  portrait  combinations  for 
copying,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  if  anyone  wanted  to  get  a 
picture  as  large  as  that  one— or  even  larger — he  should  use  a  triplet 
lens.  Thus  he  would  get  everything  perfectly  straight.  If  it  were,  say 
half  the  size  of  that  room,  it  would  be  impossible,  with  a  portrait  com¬ 
bination,  to  produce  a  picture  of  that  description.  He  therefore  thought 
that  to  go  in  the  right  direction  was  to  use  a  triplet  lens.  As  to  what  the 
solar  camera  might  do  with  regard  to  negatives  in  that  way  he  woidd  say 
nothing  just  then,  because  he  was  making  some  steps  in  that  direction, 
and  he  would  like  first  to  see  what  could  be  done.  Probably  he  woidd  be 
able  to  speak  somewhat  definitely  upon  the  subject  at  the  next  meeting. 
At  the  same  time  he  must  state  that  he  saw  no  difficult}'  in  the  wav*  of 
making  thoroughly  good  pictures.  He  had  seen  the  pictures  in  London, 
and  which  had  been  spoken  of  in  the  News.  The  pictures  were  18  by  15. 
But  he  was  disappointed  with  those  that  he  had  seen.  They  were  flat, 
and  wanted  the  roundness  which  characterised  those  produced  direct.  The 
shades  ran  into  the  high  lights,  causing  a  coldness  and  want  of  vigour. 
Then  the  backgrounds  were  all  put  in ;  so  that,  altogether,  they  were  very 
patclied-up  pictures.  He  did  not  wish  to  cast  any  slur  by  that  expression ; 
perhaps  the  proper  expression  would  be  that  they  were  composition  pic¬ 
tures.  He  thought  that  a  great  deal  was  to  be  done  in  that  way,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  he  believed  that  more  was  to  be  done  by  the  method  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Maenab  than  by  any  other  method  in  existence. 

Mr.  Macxab,  in  answer  to  a  question,  said  that  a  thirteen-inches  plate 
was  just  what  he  could  enlarge  it  to,  being  the  extent  of  his  camera;  but 
the  rest  was  wholly  done  by  the  artist.  In  some  instances  where  card- 
pictures  had  been  taken,  enlarged,  and  reduced  again,  the  people  did  not 
like  the  originals,  but  were  well  pleased  with  the  copies.  The  shades 
were  softened,  although,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  pictures  were  not 
so  sharp  as  the  originals. 

Mr.  Ewing  coincided  with  the  observations  which  had  been  made  by 
Dr.  Taylor  with  respect  to  stained-glass  windows,  which  should  not  be 
tolerated  as  they  had  been ;  but  he  could  not  agree  with  Mr.  Stuart  in 
what  he  had  said  with  respect  to  the  triplet  lens  being  best  for  enlarged 
pictures.  The  lens  which  had  been  used  in  the  production  of  the  picture 
was  the  most  likely  lens  to  make  the  picture  enlarged  perfect — much 
better,  indeed,  than  the  meniscus  lens.  By  using  a  landscape  lens  they 
would  have  a  flatter  picture.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the  lens  by  which 
the  picture  was  originally  taken  was  the  most  likely  to  reflect  it  back  in 
an  enlarged  form  with  the  greatest  amount  of  perfection. 

Mr.  Stuart  said  that  he  entirely  declined  to  accept  that  theory  upon 
that  particular  point.  It  was  a  work  of  necessity  with  them  that  they 
should  work  with  a  double-combination  portrait  lens,  as  used  by  photo¬ 
graphers  ;  and  it  was  because  time  would  not  permit  them  to  work  with  a 
triplet  that  they  wrought  with  the  other.  But  it  would  not  do  to  discuss 
that  subject  on  the  present  occasion,  as  it  was  well  worth  their  while, 
specially  to  devote  a  night  to  it. 

Mr.  Macxab  said  that  the  time  required  for  taking  the  plates  was  a 
most  important  clement  to  be  considered.  In  copying  from  the  negative 
to  produce  the  transparency  he  foimd,  even  in  a  moderately  good  light, 
that  the  time,  even  with  a  double  combination,  was  from  five  to  ten 
minutes.  If  the  exposure  were  to  exceed  five  or  ten  minutes  the  plates 
would  be  apt  to  get  dried,  and  leave  crystallised  stains  upon  them.  He 
did  not  know  well  how  to  get  over  the  difficulty  of  the  plate  drying  and 
leaving  those  marble  stains.  Perhaps  honey  or  sugar  in  the  bath  might 
keep  it  in  a  moist  state ;  but  he  was  speaking  of  working  in  a  wet  state. 

Mr.  Stuart  remarked  that  if  the  collodion  kept  for  ten  minutes  the 
enlargements  would  be  produced  from  the  transparencies  with  the  triplet 
in,  at  most,  double  the  time  occupied  by  the  ordinary  portrait  combina¬ 
tion,  so  that  time  was  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  copying  with  the  triplet. 
It  was  utterly  impossible  to  take  a  portrait  from  a  flat  sheet  of  paper 
with  a  portrait  combination  and  get  a  perfect  picture.  It  would  be  quite 
different  in  taking  from  life. 

Mr.  Macxab  said  the  lines  were  quite  straight  in  the  pictures  then  be¬ 
fore  the  meeting. 

Mr.  B Alston  :  The  pictures  produced  give  satisfaction,  and  that  is  all 
that  is  required. 

The  Chairman  said  a,  gentleman  he  knew  took  a  number  of  views  of 
the  interior  of  the  High  Chuich.  He  gave  them  a  slight  coating  of 
honey,  and  then  exposed  them  for  half  a  day,  and  afterwards  could  deve- 
lopo  them  readily. 

Mr.  Macxab  :  Mr.  Church’s  plates  of  the  High  Church  stood  for  two 
days,  and  they  were  slightly  coated  with  honey. 

Mr.  Stuart  did  not  take  up  the  subject  as  to  this  portrait  combination 
or  that  portrait  combination.  The  question  was  whether  the  triplet 
combination  or  the  portrait  lens  was  the  better. 
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Mr.  Macxab  :  Mr.  Stuart  may  be  correct,  but.here  arc  the  results,  and 
produced  by  lenses  that  every  photographer  has  at  hand. 

Dr.  Taylor,  said  that,  as  to  the  optical  part  of  the  question,  the  sitter 
was  not  a  flat  field  when  the  rays  were  thrown  back  again.  Mr. 
Dallmeyer,  who  had  been  alluded  to,  meant  that  the  rays  of  light  would 
not  follow  the  reverse  course,  originating  from  the  point  of  the  object- 
glass.  He  thought  that  was  a  point  which  that  gentleman  would  have  a 
difficulty  to  prove ;  but  then,  after  they  came  to  some  distance,  so  as  to 
give  the  same  size,  in  the  one  case  they  would  deal  with  the  atmosphere 
in  two  dimensions  in  space  and  in  the  other  would  deal  with  a  single  one. 
Pie  was  not  surprised  that  photographers  found  a  difficulty  in  agreeing 
upon  that  point ;  for  Sir  David  Brewster  and  other  philosophers  had 
considerable  difficulty  about  it.  In  the  meantime,  he  would  decline  to 
give  any  positive  opinion  upon  the  subject,  for  fear  he  might  be  wrong. 

Mr.  Brace  said  that  both  systems  of  enlargement  (either  by  transpa¬ 
rencies  or  the  solar  camera)  had  their  advantages.  In  the  former  they  had 
all  the  facilities  of  printing  by  direct  contact  -with  the  negative, 
accompanied,  however,  by  all  the  difficulties  of  manipulating  large  nega¬ 
tive  plates  ;  while  with  the  solar  camera  they  got  softer  pictures,  without 
similar  difficulties  of  manipulation — the  treatment  of  prints  being  the 
same  in  both  cases,  but  the  time  occupied  in  printing  the  latter  was  a 
serious  drawback.  However  much  they  might  disagree  on  those  points, 
and  on  the  relative  value  of  triplet  lenses  or  the  ordinary  portrait  com¬ 
binations  either  for  copying  or  other  purposes,  he  was  quite  sure  they 
would  all  agree  with  him  in  one  point,  viz.,  that  Mr.  Macnab  was  entitled 
to  their  warmest  thanks  for  the  very  able  and  interesting  paper  read 
before  them  that  night,  as  well  as  for  the  additional  trouble  he  had  been 
at  in  bringing  down  and  arranging  the  complete  apparatus  with  which  it 
had  been  so  admirably  illustrated.  He  (Mr.  Brace)  concluded  by  moving  a 
resolution  to  the  above  effect,  which  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  Macxab,  in  acknowledging  the  compliment,  said  that  his  time  had 
been  so  much  occupied  that  he  had  almost  despaired  of  being  able  to  get 
the  paper  ready  at  all  but  for  the  valuable  services  of  his  assistant,  who 
had  been  of  great  use  to  him  therein.  As  he  was  most  anxious  that 
honour  should  be  given  to  whom  honour  was  due,  he  wished  the  members 
to  understand  that  although  he  had  read  the  paper,  his  assistant  had 
shared  in  the  labour  of  its  production. 

One  new  member  was  then  balloted  for,  and  the  meeting  separated. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  stated  monthly  meeting  for  March  was  held  in  the  Society’s  rooms 
on  the  evening  of  W ednesday,  the  4th  of  March, — Vice-President  F rederick 
Graef  in  the  chair. 

After  the  usual  preliminary  business,  the  following  gentlemen  were 
elected  members  of  the  Society  : — Felix  D.  Crane,  Richard  D.  Pettit,  and 
John  H.  Simmons. 

Dr.  D.  van  Monckhoven,  of  Ghent,  Belgium,  was  elected  a  correspond¬ 
ing  member. 

The  Correspoxdixg  Secretary  (Mr.  Coleman  Sellers)  reported  having 
received  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  at  Boston  who  had  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  the  investigation  of  the  spirit-photographs,  in  which  he  says: — 
“I  agree  with  you  perfectly  in  supposing  that  the  plate  in  the  bath  is 
changed  during  the  time  that  the  dark  room  is  entirely  without  light,  as 
is  the  case  when  the  plate  is  removed  from  the  bath.” 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Browne)  read  a  letter  from  a  Mr.  Cox,  giving  a 
description,  illustrated  by  photographs,  of  a  wheelbarrow  dark  tent.  The 
pictures  of  it  were  examined  with  interest. 

Mr.  Taylor  read  a  communication  from  Mr.  T.  A.  Wcnderoth  (who 
was  prevented  from  being  present  by  indisposition)  on  the  subject  of 
enlargements  by  artificial  light.  He  had  made  an  arrangement  of  lime 
light  in  combination  with  a  quarter-size  portrait-lens,  but  had  not  been 
very  successful  in  printing  by  development  direct  on  paper.  He  had, 
therefore,  turned  his  attention  to  enlargement  on  the  collodion  film.  He 
had  made  two  negatives,  enlarged  from  ordinary  transparent  glass  stereo¬ 
graphs — one  of  a  Hew  in  the  Alps,  the  other  of  the  town  of  Altoona,  Pa. 
The  negatives  were  exhibited,  and  also  prints  from  them .  They  measured 
twenty  by  sixteen  inches,  and  were  not  remarkably  sharp,  as  the  positives 
from  which  they  had  been  amplified  had  not  been  made  with  a  Hew  to 
enlargement.  Mr.  Wcnderoth  also  gave  an  account  of  his  experience 
with  the  solar  camera,  and  seemed  inclined  to  favour  the  idea  of  enlarging 
on  glass  and  then  printing  by  supeiposition,  as  better  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view  than  the  use  of  the  solar  camera.  In  the  specimens  exhi¬ 
bited  the  exposures  had  been  forty-five  to  sixty  seconds,  with  the  lime 
light.  There  was  also  exhibited  developed  prints  made  by  Mr.  Wcnderoth 
five  years  ago,  which  were  considered  by  him  more  prominent  than  the 
ordinary  prints. 

Mi-,  j.  W.  Hurx  exhibited  two  card-pictures  with  spirit  accompaniment, 
which  he  had  taken  himself.  He  said  that  his  acquaintance  with  the 
spirit-world  had  been  so  recent  that  he  had  not  been  ablo  to  prepare  as 
many  of  thoso  specimens  as  he  should  have  liked.  The  spirit-pictures 
were  exactly  like  the  ones  made  by  Murnler  ;  but  the  photographs,  as  a 
whole,  were  far  better  than  his.  He  had  gone  ahead  of  Mr.  Murnler  in 
one  respect,  inasmuch  as  one  of  his  spirits  was  head  downwards,  showing 
conclusively  that  it  must  have  been  taken  in  the  act  of  descending  to  the 
earth.  After  many  amusing  comments  on  them  by  himself  and  others, 
lie  said  that  the  spirits  were  from  positives,  the  impression  being  made  by 
lamp-light  in  one  or  two  seconds,  the  portrait  of  the  .sitter  being  taken 
afterwards  with  the  usual  exposure. 


Mr.  Taylor  stated  that  he  had  tried  a  scries  of  experiments  to  test  the 
value  of  blue  glass  for  skylights,  and  had  exposed  sensitive  paper  under 
various  shades  of  blue ;  that  the  paper  printed  slower  under  the  darkest 
glass  ;  and  under  all  the  shades  the  paper  printed  much  slower  than  under 
white  glass.  He  had  then  allowed  the  sunlight  to  show  through  the  blue 
glass,  and  to  illuminate  part  of  yellow  and  red  sheets  of  paper,  making 
the  yellow  green  and  the  red  purple.  He  had  then  exposed  to  these  sheets 
an  ordinary  wet  collodion  plate  in  a  camera,  and  the  only  effect  of  the 
blue  light  was  to  make  the  yellow  and  red  less  actinic  from  all  of  which 
he  had  concluded  that  the  blue  acted  just  as  a  shade,  and  kept  out  a  great 
deal  of  actinic  light. 

Mr.  Browxe  passed  round  for  inspection  some  copies  of  engravings 
taken  by  himself,  which  were  much  admired.  The  tone  was  black  but 
clear.  He  stated  that  the  toning  solution  made  use  of  was  prepared  as 
follows: — Gold  solution :  one  grain  to  the  drachm.  Toning  solution:  four 
ounces  warm  water,  two  drachms  gold  solution.  Neutralise  with  carbonate 
soda,  and  add  twenty-five  grains  salt,  twenty  grains  acetate  of  soda,  aud 
five  or  ten  grains  nitrate  of  uranium. 

The  Harrison  and  Schneitzer  globe  lens  having  been  alluded  to, 

Mr.  Browxe  said  he  would  defer  to  the  testimony  which  had  been 
given  regarding  their  quickness  in  landscape  work ;  but  from  experiments 
of  his  own  he  was  sure  they  were  very  slow  indeed  for  copying  purposes. 
He  had  exposed  an  engraring  in  bright  sunshine  for  two  minutes,  and 
had  got  a  poor  negative.  He  said  he  would  be  glad  to  hear  the  opinions 
of  gentlemen  present  on  the  subject 

Mr.  Sellers  had  had  too  little  time  to  experiment,  but  could  state 
that  he  had  seen  copies  taken  with  the  twelve-inch  focus  globe  lens  in 
much  less  time  than  Mr.  Browne  gave,  and  that  he  had  always  thought 
that  the  six-inch  globe  lens  used  by  Mr.  Browne  must  be  quicker  thin 
the  twelve-inch,  inasmuch  as  the  rule  of  “the  shorter  the  focus  the 
quicker  the  work  ” — the  areas  of  opening  being  the  same  in  both  cases — 
held  good  with  these  new  lenses. 

Mr.  Hugh  Davids  showed  a  negative  taken  from  an  oil  painting  of  a 
landscape,  green  being  the  prominent  colour.  He  had  taken  the  picture 
with  an  eight-inch  focus  globe  lens  in  ten  seconds :  engravings  he  had 
copied  in  even  less  time. 

Mr.  Morax  had  been  working  a  pair  of  the  two  and  a-half-inch  focus 
globe  lenses,  and  said  that  they  had  far  exceeded  his  most  sanguine  ex¬ 
pectations.  He  displayed  a  number  of  Hews  made  on  the  Wissahicon 
creek.  In  those  he  had  used  all  the  various  sized  openings,  the  largest 
being  used  to  take  some  cattle  in  the  foreground.  They  were  remarkably 
good  pictures,  and  called  forth  many  expressions  of  admiration.  His  ex¬ 
posure  with  the  large  opening  had  been  not  over  two  seconds ;  but  he 
thought  he  had  over-exposed  all.  At  a  future  time  he  would  shorten  his 
time  of  exposure.  He  was  unhesitating  in  expressing  his  opinion  that 
the  lenses  were  far  from  being  slow  workers. 

The  meeting  then  assumed  a  conversational  tone,  and  the  various 
pictures  exhibited  were  examined  with  care.  Mr.  Graef  added  to  the 
collection  on  the  walls  of  the  Society’s  room  two  fine  photographs — one 
from  Rome  and  the  other  from  England :  the  latter  was  by  Mr.  Fenton. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  ten  o’clock. 


The  Use  axd  Abuse  of  Photography. — At  the  late  Bank  paper 
robbery  at  Laverstock  Mills  it  ’was  most  important  to  prove  that  one  of 
the  prisoners  was  in  the  village  on  a  certain  Sunday  evening.  A  witness 
waiting  for  his  “ladye  love”  was  standing  at  the  corner  of  a  lane,  with 
eyes  intently  fixed  on  the  cottage  door  of  his  beloved.  He  distinctly  saw 
the  prisoner  enter.  The  friends  of  the  prisoner  engaged  a  local  photo¬ 
grapher  to  take  a  view  of  a  man  standing  in  the  place  indicated  by  the 
witness ;  but,  instead  of  placing  the  camera  in  a  direct  line  he  put  it 
lower  down  the  road,  which  effectually  shut  out  the  cottage.  The  agents 
for  the  prosecution,  hearing  of  this  dodge,  communicated  with  the  London 
Stereoscopic  Company,  who  sent  down  one  of  their  operators,  who  planted 
the  camera  in  the  exact  spot  where  the  man  stood,  which  gave  a  Hew  of 
the  cottage  porch  and  window.  The  camera  was  then  moved  back  in  a 
direct  line,  as  marked  by  the  land  surveyor  engaged  for  the  purpose,  to 
corroborate  the  accuracy  of  the  positions.  A  photograph  was  then  taken 
of  the  man  standing  in  the  position  indicated,  which  gave  the  most  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  of  the  truth  of  his  statement. 

Lord  Palmerstox  ix  Carlisle. — On  Saturday,  shortly  after  one  o’clock, 
Lord  Palmerston  arrived  at  the  Citadel  Station  hy  the  express  train  from 
Scotland.  A  considerable  crowd  awaited  his  lordship’s  arrival,  and  on 
the  train  stopping  the  noble  Premier  was  heartily  greeted.  His  lordship, 
on  alighting,  was  received  by  Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Howard,  of  Corby,  was 
then  introduced  to  him,  and  between  these  two  gentlemen  Lord  Palmerston 
proceeded  to  the  gentlemen’s  waiting  room.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few 
minutes  his  lordship  walked  with  Mr.  Jones  towards  the  north  end  of  the 
platform.  On  coming  back,  he  was  saluted  by  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
Bannister’s  photographic  apparatus.  His  lordship  at  once  consented 
to  have  his  carte  done.  He  took  off  his  topcoat,  and  then  asked 
Mr.  Bannister  if  his  travelling  cap  should  also  be  dispensed  with  ? 
Mr.  Bannister  assented,  and  the  cap  was  taken  off,  his  lordship  good 
humouredly  telling  the  crowd  to  stand  back  and  keep  quiet.  His  portrait 
was  at  once  taken.  The  noble  Premier  then  proceeded  to  the  saloon 
carriage,  where  he  was  presented  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Arthur  with  “  Arthur’s 
Guide  to  Carlisle,”  and  a  batch  of  Mr.  Bannister’s  photographs  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  personages. — Carlisle  Examiner. 
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Hclu  liflohs. 

Mechanical  Photography  :  Including  Positive,  Negative,  and  Dry- 
plate  Pictures  — -  Photographic  Printing  —  Transparencies  — 
Microphotographs ,  and  life-size  Portraits ■ — Photographic  Diffi¬ 
culties — Backgrounds,  Solutions,  and  Miscellaneous  Instructions. 
By  Jesse  Gostick. 

London :  G.  T.  Stevenson,  Paternoster  Row. 

This  is  a  tolerably  copious  title  for  a  pamphlet  containing  exactly  four 
dozen  pages,  of  which  the  first  four  are  occupied  with  an  introduction. 
The  leading  words  we  pronounce  to  be  decidedly  erroneous,  not  admit¬ 
ting  the  existence  of  such  a  craft  as  mechanical  photography  ;  but,  so 
far  as  the  instructions  for  taking  negatives  and  positives,  upon  glass 
plates  go,  they  are  well  enough  in  their  way,  only  they  require  rigid  and 
unquestioning  obedience,  and  we  should  imagine  photography  in  this 
style  to  be  about  as  pleasant  as  imprisonment  with  hard  labour. 

The  instructions  relative  to  positive  printing  occupy  two  whole  pages 
and  half  of  a  third,  and  we  find  therein  the  following,  which  we  quote — 
“  A  few  experiments  will  perfect  you  in  this  very  easy  work  ”(!)  The 
italics  are  ours.  The  rest  of  the  subjects  included  in  the  liberal  title 
have  for  their  instructions  little  more  than  “  buy  the  tools  and  do  the 
work  yet  the  author  is  evidently  not  intending  to  deceive — nay,  more, 
he  evidently  knows  how  to  work — and  some  of  his  observations  are  use¬ 
fully  and  intelligently  put,  e.  g. : — 

“  Light  itself  is  a  difficulty,  as  a  pencil.  It  is  the  photographer’s  stippling 
pencil.  For  every  ray  of  light  moves  in  straight  lines,  and  if  these  invisible, 
but  really  material,  pencils  cross  each  other  the  picture  will  be  injured  ;  just 
as  a  drawing  would  be  spoilt  were  two  artists  to  draw  the  same  picture  on  the 
same  space,  but  from  different  points.  The  leading  features  would  all  be  there, 
but  how  confused  !  Look  at  the  focussing-glass  for  an  illustration.  Draw  back 
the  curtains  and  remove  your  screens,  and  observe  the  result :  you  have  much 
light  and  yet  a  confused  picture.  Now  adjust  your  curtains  and  screens,  and 
with  an  inferior  light  you  get  a  better  image— one  with  details  and  full  of 
shadows — and  the  picture  is  nature-like  :  it  is  strong  as  an  image,  and  so  strik¬ 
ing  as  a  likeness  that  it  cannot  be  taken  for  anything  else  than  its  original.  It 
is  not  a  portrait  that  will  do  for  many  persons,  but  it  is  a  distinctive  portrait, 
just  as  much  so  as  if  the  sitter  was  a  distinct  person.  Then,  whilst  the  inex¬ 
perienced  say  of  light,  ‘  The  more  the  better,’  do  you  test  the  assertion  by 
careful  experiments,  and  in  the  meantime  use  as  little  light  as  possible,  making 
the  most  of  it  by  forming  it  into  one  pencil — that  is,  a  beam  with  its  rays  all 
travelling  in  the  same  direction. 

“  I  will  attempt  by  an  illustration  to  show  how  a  room  for  photographic  por¬ 
traiture  may  be  lighted,  so  as  at  all  times  of  the  day  to  have  the  light  under 
subjection.  Suppose  you  have  a  room  with  a  northern  aspect,  an  entire  glass 
front,  an  entire  glass  roof,  and  glass  throughout  the  western  side.  The  south 
end  of  the  room  and  the  eastern  side  have  opaque  walls.  In  this  room  you 
have  too  much  light  for  good  photography  :  cover  with  an  opaque  curtain  half 
the  front,  darkening  the  half  next  to  the  dark  side  of  the  room.  Place  a  thin 
calico  blind  over  the  head  of  the  sitter  and  across  the  glass  roof,  and  let  it 
extend  about  six  feet.  From  its  lower  edge  stretch  an  opaque  blind  down  to 
the  opaque  curtain  in  front,  and  close  up  to  the  dark  wall,  half  covering  the 
roof,  or  nearly  so.  Cover  with  an  opaque  blind  two-thirds  of  the  glass  on  the 
west  side  of  the  room,  beginning  at  the  dark  end  of  the  room.  You  have  now 
an  abundance  of  light,  and  so  arranged  that  by  the  judicious  use  of  moveable 
screens  you  can  command  it  to  fall  on  the  sitter  in  uniform  angular  lines, 
giving  correct  shadows  and  a  life-like  portrait.  But  notwithstanding  all  I 
have  said  about  an  excess  of  light,  I  remark  that  a  good  portrait  may  be  taken 
in  the  centre  of  a  ten-acre  field.  Place  the  sitter  with  his  face  from  the  sun, 
and  so  that  his  shadow  falls  neither  at  the  side  of  the  chair,  nor  behind  it,  but 
in  an  oblique  line  from  the  back  of  the  chair. 

“Every  sitter  for  a  portrait,  every  building,  every  landscape,  every  animal, 
and  every  other  subject  has  one  view  prettier  than  any  other  view.  Find  out 
the  point  of  sight  and  there  fix  your  camera  for  still  life;  and  for  a  portrait 
adjust  the  position  by  your  sitter’s  chair,  and  inclining  his  person  to  the  natural 
position  wanted.  Educated  people  give  but  little  trouble,  as  they  are  accustomed 
to  good  positions,  but  sometimes  there  are  exceptions,  for  nervous  people  assume 
a  forced  position  ;  and  sometimes  the  operator  gives  so  many  cautions  that  the 
sitter  is  frightened  out  of  naturalness.  Take  the  portrait  without  cautions, 
and  if  the  sitter  is  wrong  correct  the  pose  quietly ;  for  the  mind  of  every 
sitter  is  as  sensitive  as  your  sensitive  plate,  and  a  natural  likeness  is  only  to  be 
got  when  the  mind  is  naturally  composed. 

“  Do  not  try  to  make  a  mechanic  look  like  a  gentleman,  or  a  domestic  servant 
to  appear  as  an  authoress  with  book  and  pen.  You  might  as  well  pose  an  agri¬ 
cultural  labourer  to  look  like  Byron.  A  mechanic  may  be  as  good  a  gentleman 
in  his  line  of  life  as  the  best  aristocrat  is  in  his  grade  of  society,  but  how 
ridiculous  to  caricature  a  sitter!  Besides,  all  sitters  want  likenesses  of  them¬ 
selves  and  not  to  be  immortalised  in  an  appearance  which  they  never  had  but 
once  in  their  lives.” 

Anyone  who  will  buy  all  his  materials,  and  wants  to  be  “  crammed" 
so  as  to  enable  him  to  take  a  negative  of  some  sort,  may,  probably, 
accomplish  his  object  by  following  the  directions  given  in  this  book  ; 
but  should  he  get  into  a  mess — as  most  probably,  ere  long,  be  would — he 
has  only  to  follow  No.  17  of  the  3Iiscellaneous  Instructions,  which  we 
quote  below  : — 

“  Reader,  if  you  want  any  explanation  or  further  directions,  write  to  J. 
Gostick,  54,  Paternoster-row,  London,  E.C.  But  enclose  with  your  inquiry 
a  stamped  directed  envelope  for  the  reply,  which  will  be  sent  within  a  few 

days.” 

Photography  and  Sailors. — A  shipowner,  who  is  fitting  out  a  vessel 
at  Greenock  for  Quebec,  proposes  to  get  photographs  taken,  of  all  the  crew, 
to  aid  in  re-taking  them  should  they  desert  the  vessel. 


Mkitfs  ;mtr  Strap. 

Piracy. — For  an  infringement  of  copyright  in  the  engraving  of  “  The 
Light  of  the  world,”  Mr.  Gambart  recovered,  on  the  2nd  instant,  £100 
damages  from  Mr.  Sclater,  a  picture-frame  maker,  of  Canterbury'.  It 
appeared  that  a  seiious  falling  off  occurred  in  the  sale  of  the  engraving 
in  question ;  and,  after  much  inquiry',  Mr.  Gambart  learned  that  the 
defendant,  as  he  himself  boasted,  had  sold  photographic  copies  of  tho 
work  to  a  considerable  number.  Mr.  Gambart  stated  that  ho  had  given 
Mr.  Holman  Hunt  200  guineas  for  the  copyright,  300  guineas  to  the 
engraver,  and  £130  to  the  owner  of  the  picture  for  allowing  the  engrav¬ 
ing  to  be  made.  This  is,  of  course,  a  process  occupying  considerable 
time  ;  besides  which,  much  more  time  was  required  for  the  exhibition  of 
the  work  throughout  the  country  to  Mr.  Gambart’s  benefit.  He  had  ex¬ 
pended  £2,000  in  bringing  out  the  print ;  and,  he  stated  in  Court,  realised 
in  the  first  yrear,  about  £10,000. — Athceneum. 

Poland  and  Photography. — Our  occasional  comments  upon  the  passing 
events  of  the  day  in  connection  with  photography',  must  have  shown  how 
strongly'  the  influence  of  the  new  art-science  pervades  every'  phase  of  tho 
present  age.  In  criminal  and  civil  law,  in  politics,  in  every'  branch 
of  trade,  in  public  amusements,  in  art  and  in  science,  the  influence  of 
photography  may  be  readily  discovered.  The  national  struggles  in  Poland, 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  quotation  from  a  recent  work*  on  that 
unhappy  country,  is  no  exception  to  this.  After  describing  the  savage 
cruelty  with  which  the  Russian  soldiers  massacred  a  mob  of  peacefully' 
protesting  Poles,  and  afterwards  carried  away'  the  bodies  of  those  thus 
ruthlessly  murdered,  the  author  say's: — “The  reason  assigned  for  tho 
Russians  having  taken  up  the  bodies  at  all  is,  that  they'  feared  they'  would 
be  carried  about  the  city  to  inflame  the  population,  and  that  they'  would 
be  photographed,  and  the  photographs  circulated  throughout  Poland,  as 
doubtless  would  have  been  the  case  had  it  been  possible.  It  may'  appear 
strange  that  people  should  be  more  affected  by  the  counterfeit  presentment 
of  a  mangled  corpse  than  by  the  simple  statement  in  writing  that  such  a 
one  has  been  murdered ;  but  the  Russians  certainly'  dreaded  the  effect  of 
the  bodies  of  their  victims  being  brought  before  the  eyes  of  their  indignant 
countrymen  in  all  parts  of  the  dismembered  kingdom.  Besides,  what  an 
answer  the  photographs  of  the  forty  dead  men  or  more,  with  their  wounds 
upon  them,  would  have  been  to  the  lying  report  published  in  the  official 
joiunal !  ”  For,  it  might  have  been  added  in  the  words  of  an  article  in  our 
last,  “  such  witnesses  as  these  are  witnesses  which  cannot  lie.” 

Edinburgh  University. —  As  intimated  in  our  last,  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  in  tho  Edinburgh  University  was,  on  the  first  day  of  tho 
present  month,  conferred  on  Lord  Palmerston  and  William  Henry'  Fox 
Talbot,  Esq.  Professor  Muirhead  presented  Mr.  Talbot  in  the  following 
speech,  which  we  copy  from  the  Edinburgh  Scotsman : — 

Vice-Chancellor, —  I  now  present  to  you,  as  also  accounted  by  tho 
Senatus  Academicus  worthy'  to  have  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  dcgrc-o 
of  Doctor  of  Laws  in  this  University,  William  Henry'  Fox  Talbot,  Esq.,  a 
Master  of  Arts  of  Cambridge,  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  It  is  not 
because  of  his  political  services  that  I  present  Mr.  Talhot  to  your  notice  (though 
he,  too,  has  had  a  seat  in  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  nation),  but  because  of 
his  pre-eminence  in  literature  and  science,  and  the  benefits  his  discoveries  have 
conferred  upon  society.  When  I  tell  yrou,  sir,  that  at  Cambridge  Mr.  Talbot 
was  in  mathematics  a  wrangler,  and  in  classics  the  Chancellor’s  medallist,  I 
but  mention  some  of  those  early  honours  that  were  looked  upon  as  earnests  of 
his  future  triumphs.  His  subsequent  career  has  not  belied  his  academic 
promise.  Literature  owns  with  gratitude  her  obligations  to  his  philological 
inquiries.  Oriental  antiquities — and,  in  particular,  the  cuneiform  inscriptions 
of  Assyria  —  have  been  materially  elucidated  by'  his  investigations.  The 
transactions  of  our  learned  bodies,  and  the  medal  awarded  him  by  the  Royal 
Society  in  1838,  bear  witness  to  the  value  of  his  mathematical  researches, 
especially  in  the  field  of  optics ;  and  chemistry'  has  profited  not  a  little  by  liis 
experiments  hr  connection  with  the  spectrum  analysis.  But  all  these  claims  of 
his  to  grateful  recognition  pass  into  the  shade  when  contrasted  with  that  one 
which  no  man,  sir,  is  better  able  to  appreciate  than  you — his  claim  to  our 
acknowledgments  as  the  discoverer  of  the  art  of  photography.  Wedgwood 
and  Davy,  indeed,  had  early  in  the  century  some  faint  idea  of  the  secret ;  the 
elder  Niepce  had  experimented  not  entirely  without  success ;  Daguerre  had 
announced  that  he  had  overcome  the  difficulties  that  had  baffled  his  predeces¬ 
sors  ;  but  it  was  Mr.  Talbot  who  first  made  known  that  method  of  photogenic 
operation  which,  however  imperfect  originally,  has  yet  formed  the  basis  of  all 
that  is  valuable  in  the  subsequent  development  of  the  art.  The  photography 
of  the  present  day — far  still,  no  doubt,  from  perfection,  yet  productive  of 
exquisitely-beautiful  results,  and  capable  of  application  to  innumerable  indus¬ 
trial  and  aesthetical  purposes — owes  its  existence  to  him.  The  discoveries  of 
Herscliel,  Niepce  do  Saint  Victor,  and  Archer,  much  as  they  contributed  to  the 
advancement  of  the  art,  yet  all  were  based  upon  tho  conclusions  at  which  Mr. 
Talbot  had  arrived  after  years  of  patient  scientific  investigation  and  experiment. 
Niepce  and  Daguerre,  who  had  attained  results  hardly  less  evanescent  than  the 
sunbeams  that  imprinted  them,  reaped  substantial  rewards  from  a  Government 
proud  to  claim  for  France  the  honour  of  their  comparatively  worthless  dis¬ 
coveries.  Mr.  Talbot  is  left  to  obtain  his  acknowledgment  in  the  gratitude  of 
his  countrymen,  and  the  distinctions  which  we,  and  others  who  appreciate  his 
labours  and  know  their  intrinsic  value,  have  it  in  our  power  to  bestow.  Confer, 
then,  upon  him  also,  I  pray'  you,  sir,  the  honour  for  which  I  now  present  him, 
and  of  which  his  literary'  and  scientific  attainments,  his  philosophical  and 
philological  researches,  and  the  important  services  he  has  rendered  to  industrial 
and  aisthetical  art,  make  him  eminently  worthy. 

The  Vice-Chancellor  (Sir  D.  Brewster)  then,  amid  great  applause,  con¬ 
ferred  the  degree  in  the  usual  manner  upon  Mr.  Talbot.  The  body'  of  the 
hall  was  crowded  with  students,  and  the  galleries  were  filled  with  ladies. 

*  The  Polish  Captivity,  by  Mr,  Sutherland  Edvards. 
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Jforetgit  Cams  poni)  cute. 

Paris ,  April  10 th,  1863. 

As  I  have  already  told  you,  the  Report  of  the  Committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  French  Society  of  Photogi’aphy  for  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  two  new  salts  proposed  by  M.  Meynier  for  the  develop¬ 
ing  and  fixing  of  photographic  pictures  was  a  highly  favourable 
one.  The  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Marseilles 
Photographic  Society  makes  a  restriction  with  respect  to  the 
yellow  tint  of  positives  on  albumenised  paper  after  fixing  with 
sulphocyanide  of  ammonium.  On  this  subject  I  have  received  a 
note  from  M.  Meynier,  who  was  present  at  the  experiments  of  the 
Committee,  but  did  not  draw  the  same  conclusions  therefrom. 
Three  stereoscopic  pictures  ready  for  fixing  had  been  brought  by 
one  of  the  experimenters  :  one  of  each  pair  was  plunged  into  a 
bath  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  the  other  into  a  bath  of  sulpho¬ 
cyanide  of  ammonium.  After  the  baths,  the  reporter  was  of 
opinion  that  those  fixed  with  hyposulphite  of  soda  were  whiter 
than  the  others;  M.  Meynier  demurred  to  this  judgment,  and  a 
person  present,  who  was  consulted,  declared  that  on  the  contrary 
the  pictures  treated  with  sulphocyanide  were  the  whiter  of  the 
two.  M.  Meynier  concludes  from  this  that  there  is  at  least  room 
for  doubt  on  the  subject.  He  does  not,  however,  deny  that,  after  a 
certain  lapse  of  time,  pictures  on  albumenised  paper,  that  are  fixed 
with  sulphocyanide,  may  take  a  false  tint.  He  is  still  continuing 
his  experiments  with  the  purpose  of  thoroughly  perfecting  a  pro¬ 
cess  which  already  offers  such  serious  advantages. 

Let  me  call  the  attention  of  photographers  to  the  new  distilling 
apparatus,  lately  presented  to  the  French  Society,  under  the  name 
of  erorateur ,  which  a  large  number  of  operators  have  tried,  and 
agree  in  speaking  well  of.  It  is  especially  important  for  travelling 
photographers  to  have  at  their  disposal  a  simple  unembarrassing 
alembic  yielding  a  relatively  large  quantity  of  distilled  water 
without  admitting  the  dust,  and,  with  a  slight  modification,  serv¬ 
ing  equally  well  for  distilling  alcohol,  ether,  &c. 

Dr.  D.  van  Monckhoven  has  communicated  to  me  the  results  of 
his  experiments  with  Mr.  Henry  Claudet’s  developing  process,  to 
which  I  have  again  called  attention  by  reproducing,  in  the  Monitevr 
de  la  Photographie  and  in  the  Moniteur  Universe l,  Mr.  Hockin’s  re¬ 
cent  letter  to  The  British  Journal  of  Photography.  Dr.  van 
Monckhoven’s  experiments  are,  in  summary,  as  follows: — He  pre¬ 
pared  concentrated  formic  acid  by  the  distillation  of  oxalic  acid  in 
presence  of  glycerine,  treating  the  product  with  soda,  and  drying 
it.  The  formiate  of  soda  thus  obtained  was  in  its  turn  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  water,  and  warmed  in  a  glass 
retort  with  condenser.  Then  two  pyrogallic  solutions  were  pre¬ 
pared— one  with  an  addition  of  formic  acid  and  in  strict  accor¬ 
dance  with  Mr.  Claudet’s  formula,  and  the  other  with  acetic  acid 
substituted  in  equal  proportions  for  the  formic  acid.  Lastly:  Dr. 
van  Monckhoven  made  an  iron  bath  composed  thus — 


gr.  e.  gr. 

Sulphate  of  iron,  very  pure  . 5 

Water . . 100 

Acetic  acid  crystallised  .  2  50 

Alcohol  . 5 


Eighteen  glasses  were  simultaneously  exposed  in  a  stereoscopic 
apparatus  with  combined  lenses,  and  provided  with  a  clap  shutter. 
With  a  cloudless  sky  and  a  bright  sun  the  results  were  as 
follow  : — 

With  sulphate  of  iron  the  exposure  may  be  shorter  than  with 
pyrogallic  acid,  whether  alone  or  with  an  addition  of  formic  acid. 

Pyrogallic  acid  with  an  addition  of  formic  acid  does  not  give  a 
quicker  development  than  does  acetic  acid. 

The  cliche  developed  with  pyrogallic  acid  and  an  addition  of 
formic  acid  comes  out  very  quickly ;  but  the  latter  acid  soon 
reduces  the  silver  of  the  nitrate,  and  produces  a  deposit  of  metallic 
silver. 

Dr.  van  Monckhoven  made  use  of  two  silver  baths — one  neutral, 
the  other  with  an  addition  of  nitric  acid. 

A  photographic  societ}7  is  being  formed  at  Cadiz.  The  number 
of  amateurs  and  professionals  has  greatly  increased  of  late  in 
Spain,  and  it  has  been  found  desirable  for  them  to  have  frequent 
and  regular  opportunities  of  intercommunication.  Photography 
will  be  a  gainer  thereby,  and  the  number  of  adepts  in  that  country 
so  highly  favoured  by  the  sun  will  be  still  more  largely  increased. 
Right  heartily  do  we  welcome  the  new  society. 

ERNEST  LACAN. 


Philadelphia,  March  20 th,  18G3. 

It  seems  that  the  makers  of  cameras  are  full  of  orders  for  light 
boxes  with  arrangements  for  dry  plates,  and  it  is  interesting*5 to 
note  the  various  processes  for  dry-plate  photography  which  are 
likely  to  be  used  during  the  next  season.  Last  year  tannin  seemed 
to  have  its  own  way,  and  was  encroached  on  but  little  by  the 
solidified  milk  and  the  malt  processes.  But  now  the  malt  is  pro¬ 
posed  as  having  advantages;  and  some  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
tannin  operators  have  asserted  that  they  will  go  back  to  their 
first  love — the  malt.  As  one  exclaimed  some  days  ago — “  Why  I 
ever  gave  up  malt  for  tannin  I  cannot  say,  unless  it  was  to  follow 
fashion !” 

The  worthy  Secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  Society,  Mr.  John  C. 
Browne,  has  been  engaged  for  over  twelve  months  in  a  series  of 
experiments  with  malt,  and  he  has  promised  to  read  a  paper  on  the 
subject  at  one  of  the  forthcoming  meetings.  Some  hints  of  the 
nature  of  his  experiments  may  not  be  uninteresting.  In  the  first 
place  he  has  conducted  one  set  of  experiments  to  determine  how 
or  in  what  manner  the  malt  should  be  prepared,  at  what  heat  it 
should  be  “mashed,”  and  for  what  length  of  time  it  should  be 
kept  warm.  lie  has  prepared  samples  mashed  at  150°,  160°,  1703, 
180°,  and  even  200°.  Then  he  has  kept  up  the  various  tempera¬ 
tures  for  periods  of  from  ten  minutes  to  two  hours,  lie  seems  now 
to  prefer  mashing  at  170°,  and  keeping  up  this  temperature  for  two 
hours.  His  next  class  of  experiments  has  been  with  substances 
added  to  the  malt  liquid  to  make  it  keep.  After  trying  a  long  list 
of  substances,  such  as  creosote  and  the  essential  oils,  he  has  settled 
down  to  the  use  of  oil  of  cassia  and  gum  camphor.  He  merely 
pours  some  of  the  oil  into  the  malt,  shakes  it  up,  and  then  throws  in 
some  lumps  of  gum  camphor.  lie  says  that  malt  prepared  in  winter 
and  thus  treated  will  keep  sweet  during  the  whole  year;  but  that 
malt  mashed  during  the  summer  months  cannot  be  kept  from 
fermenting  with  any  of  the  substances  he  has  tried.  In  developing 
his  malt  plates  he  does  not  wash  them  very  much  before  developing; 
and  in  using  protosulphate  of  iron  he  adds  the  silver  to  the  iron 
with  citric  acid  in  preference  to  Rowing  the  plate  with  silver  solu¬ 
tion,  and  afterwards  treating  with  the  iron. 

In  printing  and  toning  albumenised  paper  there  are  many  experi¬ 
ments  being  tried.  I  see  by  Humphrey's  Journal  that  Mr.  II.  T.  Anthony 
advocates  what  I  have  so  often  written  about,  viz.,  precipitating  the 
oxide  of  silver,  and  redissolving  it  with  nitrate  of  ammonia— i.e., 
he  adds  the  crystals  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  to  the  moist  oxide  until 
it  is  all  taken  up,  and  he  says  he  is  using  a  bath  of  twenty  grains 
to  the  ounce  with  good  results.  Some  operators  say  that  they 
prepare  baths  in  this  manner  and  use  them  up  without  adding  any 
more  silver,  so  that  at  last  it  is  not  more  than  five  or  ten  grains  to 
the  ounce. 

Mr.  Guterkunst  has  shown  me  a  print  (which  I  herewith  inclose) 
which  was  taken  on  paper  floated  for  not  over  twenty  seconds  on  abath 
containing  seventy  grains  of  silver  to  the  ounce  in  nitrate  of  ammonia. 
The  paper  was  some  lie  had  albumenised  himself,  and  was  salted  with 
chloride  of  ammonium.  The  print  is  very  much  more  brilliant  than 
others  on  the  same  paper  floated  for  a  longer  time.  This  print 
was  taken  on  the  14th  of  March,  and  since  then  I  have  not  been 
able  to  call  on  him  to  learn  the  result  of  more  experiments  in  the 
same  direction.  This  one  sample  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  the 
theory  of  superficial  prints  being  the  most  brilliant. 

Mr.  Guterkunst  also  informs  me  that  he  finds  it  impossible  to 
conduct  anj7  set  of  experiments  in  printing  when  he  uses  papers 
albumenised  by  others,  and  when  he  is  ignorant  of  the  quantity  of 
chloride  in  the  albumen.  He  now  (as  a  great  many  others  are 
doing)  alburnenises  his  own  paper,  and  uses  it  fresh.  He  has 
used  the  process  of  fuming  with  ammonia  for  about  nine  months, 
and  is  unhesitating  in  his  praise  of  it.  He  has  just  completed 
some  further  addition  to  his  rooms,  and  now7  occupies  three  con¬ 
tiguous  buildings,  and  has  three  good  glass  rooms,  and  yet  with 
all  that  he  is  always  a  day  behind  his  engagements  for  sittings, 
the  bulk  of  his  work  being  card-pictures. 

It  is  astonishing  and  gratifying  to  note  how  the  rage  for  card- 
pictures  is  kept  up,  and  what  pride  the  leading  houses  take  in  pro¬ 
ducing  really  good  work.  The  chalky  faces  seen  on  the  early  cards 
are  now  no  longer  tolerated,  and  finely-modelled  heads,  full  ot 
detail,  have  taken  their  place.  I  inclose  some  samples  of  Mr. 
Guterkunst’s  work,  selected  by  myself  from  the  pile  of  extra  prints, 
and  consider  them  as  a  fair  average  of  his  work. 

The  bookbinders  are  as  busy  as  ever  with  card  albums,  and  some 
are  introducing  expensive  machinery  to  facilitate  their  manufacture. 
An  ingenious  machine  has  been  made  for  rounding  out  the  edge  of 
the  albums,  "which  is  said  to  do  it  with  great  rapidity  and  fine 
finish. 


April  15,  1863] 
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When  I  commenced  this  letter  I  did  not  intend  to  allude  to  the 
globe  lens  ;  but,  like  King  Charles,  in  Mr.  Dicks’  memorial,  it  will 
come  in.  Their  high  price  seems  no  objection  to  them,  and  none 
who  use  these  lenses  feel  dissatisfied  with  them.  Mr.  Moran  is 
now  using  the  two-and-a-half-incli  focus,  and  says  they  have  far 
exceeded  his  most  sanguine  expectations :  so  with  many  others. 
Professor  Silliman  has  taken  great  interest  in  these  lenses,  and  I 
am  in  receipt  of  several  letters  from  him  on  the  subject.  One  of  the 
strongest  arguments  in  favour  of  their  practical  advantages  is 
that  those  operators  who  have  worked  with  them  not  only  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so  in  preference  to  any  other,  but  they  purchase  other 
sizes.  For  my  own  part,  after  having  tried,  perhaps,  more  of 
those  instruments  than  any  other  amateur  in  America,  I  must  say 
that  my  enthusiasm  in  their  favour  increases  with  each  experiment. 
Professor  Silliman  tells  me  that  our  army  officers  consider  them 
invaluable  in  making  photographic  copies  of  manuscript  maps,  as 
the  most  careful  measurement  shows  no  error  in  any  of  the  lines. 
In  making  these  lenses,  machinery  has  been  introduced  to  perhaps 
a  greater  extent  than  in  any  other  manufactory,  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  there  seems  to  be  a  greater  uniformity  in  the  shape  and 
finish  of  them  than  is  possible  with  hand-work.  They  have  taken 
the  place  of  the  orthoscopic  lens  entirely,  and  some  of  the  very 
finest  instruments  of  the  last-named  kind  are  now  for  sale  at  less 
than  half-price  and  can  find  no  purchasers. 

Mr.  Peace  has  made  some  very  convenient  cameras  for  the  six- 
i  inch  focus  globe  lens,  fitted  with  the  Hughes’s  changing  box.  It 
is  a  bellows-camera,  with  the  double  rack  focussing  arrangement 
i  like  Dallmeyer’s,  and  attachments  to  the  tripod  are  provided  on  the 
bottom  and  on  one  side,  so  as  to  use  the  plate  lengthways  or 
vertically  without  having  the  box  made  square.  The  exposing 
shutter  front  of  the  lens  turns  round,  so  as  to  bring  it  above  the 
lens  in  either  position  of  the  box  ;  and  the  front  board  slides  side¬ 
ways  and  vertically,  so  as  to  suit  either  position  of  the  camera 
also. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

COLEMAN  SELLERS. 

[The  specimens  received  are  decidedly  good  as  regards  the 
photography  ;  but  we  do  not  consider  the  three-quarter  size  figures 
at  all  fitted  for  card-portraits  when  not  vignetted,  these  being,  in 
j  our  opinion,  very  inartistic  in  appearance,  looking  as  if  paper  were 
very  scarce  and  dear.  The  print  marked  “paper  floated  on  the 
i  silver  bath  for  a  quarter  of  a  minute,  dried  and  then  fumed,”  to 
|  which  allusion  is  made  in  the  preceding  letter,  is  particularly 
j  brilliant.  We  propose  exhibiting  the  specimens  shortly  at  one  of 
the  meetings  of  the  North  London  Photographic  Association. — Ed.] 

Weather  Signs. — Out-door  operators  may  be  glad  to  know  the 
early  signs  of  good  and  bad  weather  from  one  so  high  in  authority 
on  this  subject  as  Admiral  Fitzroy : — “  Whether  clear  or  cloudy ,  a 
rosy  sky  at  sunset  presages  fine  weather  ;  a  sickly-looking  green¬ 
ish  hue,  wind  and  rain  ;  a  dark  (or  Indian)  red,  rain  ;  a  red  sky  in 
the  morning,  bad  weather  or  much  wind  (perhaps  rain) ;  a  grey 
sky  in  the  morning,  fine  weather;  a  high  dawn,  wind;  alow 
dawn,  fair  weather,  with  moderate  or  light  breezes ;  hard-edged, 
oily-looking  clouds,  wind.  A  dark,  gloomy,  blue  sky  is  windy,  but 
a  light  bright  blue  sky  indicates  fine  weather.” 

Sitting  for  a  Photograph. — We  extract  the  following  from 
the  Neivs  of  the  World ,  as  still  further  illustrative  of  the  difficulties 
photographers  experience  in  pleasing  the  critics.  We  should  guess 
it  to  be  written  by  some  poor  scribe  who  is  cursed,  as  many  great 
and  clever  men  have  been,  by  a  naturally  foolish  or  unamiable  ex¬ 
pression  of  countenance,  which,  being  faithfully  reproduced  by 
photography,  has  made  him  angry  and  spiteful  against  the  art. 
This  unfortunate  says  : — 

“There  is  no  surer  way  of  making  grand  mistakes  in  this  world  than  to 
attempt  to  decide  character  from  the  pictures  of  individuals  seen  in  Daguerreo¬ 
types,  cartes  de  visile,  &e.  Were  we  to  accept  these  ‘  counterfeit  presentments  ’ 
as  standards  of  individual  character,  justice  (?)  would  compel  us  to  pronounce 
one-lialf  of  mankind  simpering  or  smirking  imbeciles,  and  the  other  half 
rigid  and  strong  ascetics.  It  seems  to  be  the  most  solemn  conviction  of  persons 
who  sit  for  their  pictures,  that  it  is  a  stern  duty  to  deform  their  faces  with  the 
;  most  unnatural  and  unlovely  expression  that  can  be  summoned,  and  either  to 
assume  a  ghastly  smile,  betokening  a  vague  consciousness  of  something  miser¬ 
ably  silly,  or  to  force  a  look  intended  to  be  so  particularly  dignified  that  it  sug¬ 
gests  the  idea  of  a  whole  system  petrified  by  some  unpleasant  smell !  The 
result  generally  is  a  picture  of  a  very  stiff  figure  leaning  drunkcnly  against  a 
stove-like  pillar,  or  sitting  bolt  upright  in  a  ridiculously  large  chair,  with  a 
countenance  expressive  either  of  unmitigated  smirk  or  mysterious  unhappiness, 
j  This  is  coolly  pronounced  to  be  ‘  a  very  fine  picture,’  and  the  poor  victim  car- 
ries.it  sadly  home  to  disfigure  some  gaudy  album  of  similar  monstrosities.” 
This  opinion  is  somewhat  antagonistic  to  that  expressed  by 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  in  his  powerfnllv-written  House  with  the 
Seven  Gables, 


Carrcspoubfita. 


We  are  at  all  times  willing  to  assist  our  Correspondents  to  the 
utmost  of  our  ability,  but  we  can  only  do  so  through,  the  medium 
of  the  Journal.  We  cannot  give  private  replies  except  to  personal 
friends.  ^ 

RAPID  DRY  PLATES. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Your  last  number,  at  page  136,  contains  Major  Russell's  valuable 
paper  in  continuation  of  his  researches  on  the  tannin  process.  It  seems 
somewhat  presumptuous  for  an  amateur  to  make  any  addition  to  his  re¬ 
marks  ;  but  some  collateral  and  independent  confirmations  of  his  results 
may  not  he  considered  intrusive. 

Some  time  ago  I  practised  Major  Russell’s  original  plan  with  great 
satisfaction — at  least  to  myself;  but  its  comparative  slowness  and  the  risk 
of  losing  the  film  led  me  to  seek  out  some  remedy  for  these  evils,  and  I 
soon  found  that  by  omitting  the  gelatine  coating  and  thoroughly  washing 
off  the  tannin  solution  I  obtained  far  greater  rapidity  of  action.  Even 
when  I  added  a  few  drops  of  glacial  acetic  acid  to  the  first  washing  bath, 
on  removing  the  plates  from  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution  the  film  also 
was  rendered  far  more  adhesive  to  the  plate. 

In  pursuing  these  experiments  I  was  induced  to  dissolve  the  tannin 
(five  grains  to  the  ounce)  in  an  infusion  of  malt— as  used  by  Mr.  Macnair, 
though  in  some  respects  modified — and,  after  applying  the  preservative 
fluid,  thoroughly  washing  as  before,  the  plate  was  found  at  least 
three  times  more  sensitive  than  with  the  tannin  alone,  and  the  film  re¬ 
markably  firm.  Indeed,  this  method  is  a  most  certain  and  useful  one  for 
the  tourist ;  and,  in  looking-  back  to  an  entry  in  my  note-hook,  dated 
April  loth,  1861,  I  can  fully  adopt  the  eulogies  I  have  bestowed  upon  it, 
having-  confirmed  their  truthfulness  and  constancy  by  many  scores  of 
experiments.  About  the  date  referred  to  I  took  a  quarter-plate  view  of  the 
interior  of  Tintern  Abbey,  looking-  east,  at  11.30  a.m.,  during  pouring 
rain  and  mist,  with  a  single-combination  view  lens  of  Slater’s  manufacture, 
and  small  diaphragm,  when  others  shut  up  their  apparatus  in  despair. 
The  time  was  three  minutes ;  but  one  minute  would  have  been  enough 
under  favourable  circumstances.  I  rarely,  however,  now  uso  this  plan, 
as  I  have  fallen  on  another  of  far  greater  rapidity,  having  taken  many  Hews 
last  winter  in  forty  seconds,  which  exposure,  as  the  sun  is  ascending,  has 
now  been  reduced  to  fifteen  seconds ;  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  as  Spring  advances  the  action  will,  if  not  instantaneous,  be  at  least 
available  for  taking  groups  of  animals.  Natural  clouds  are  constantly 
obtained.  Apologising  for  the  length  of  this  note,— I  am,  yours,  &c., 
April  8th,  1863.  G.  K. 

P.S. — It  struck  me  that  I  might  perhaps  he  able  to  print  off  a  specimen 
of  each  process  alluded  to ;  but  the  day  has  been  stormy,  and  I  have 
only  been  able  to  get  two  execrable  prints  in  a  room.  The  quarter-plate 
is  from  the  negative  of  Tintern  alluded  to,  and  the  stereograph  by  the 
process  I  am  now  working :  time  of  exposure  thirty  seconds.  I  have 
been  too  much  engaged  to-day  to  do  anything  like  justice  in  the  work, 
hut  hope  in  a  day  or  two  to  send  better ;  hut  your  experience  will  detect 
the  main  points  to  he  demonstrated. — G.  K. 

[Our  correspondent  appears  to  he  unaware  that  Major  Russell  is,  like 
himself,  an  amateur.  We  may  remind  him  that  nearly  every  advance 
made  in  photography  originates  amongst  amateurs.  Professionals  im¬ 
prove  and  perfect  what  are  established  as  working  processes ;  but,  as  a 
rule,  they  avoid  experiments. 

The  independent  corroboration  of  the  good  effects  of  working  in  the 
direction  pointed  out  by  Major  Russell  is  very  interesting  and  satisfactory. 
The  specimens  received,  though  poor  as  regards  the  printing,  evidently 
hear  out  the  eulogium  upon  the  process  employed  for  the  production  of 
the  negatives,  especially  as  regards  the  stereograph  of  Hereford  Cathedral. 
The  only  thing  which  we  regret  to  notice  is  the  omission  of  the  details  of 
the  process  employed.  Perhaps  our  correspondent  will  favour  us  by  com¬ 
municating-  the  particulars  of  his  method  of  operation  for  the  benefit  of 
photographers  generally. 

Some  speimens  received  just  before  going  to  press  illustrate  more 
forcibly  the  value  of  this  process. — Ed.] 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — In  the  number  of  Tiie  British  Journal  of  Photography  for 
the  2nd  inst.  M.  E.  Lacan,  your  Paris  correspondent,  has  been  careful 
to  mention  the  engravings  on*  steel  that  I  have  made  in  conjunction  with 
M.  Baudran,  not  forgetting  to  assert  that  they  are  by  no  means  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Against  this  personal  opinion  we  have  nothing  to  object.  Our 
works  are  produced  to  he  criticised ;  but  it  is  unfortunate  for  the  writer 
of  the  article  to  which  we  allude  that  I  have  a  pressing  letter  from  him, 
in  which  he  solicits  from  us  an  engraving  with  which  to  illustrate  his 
journal,  Le  Mohiteur  de  la  Photographic. 

Without  attaching  undue  importance  to  the  opinion  of  this  gentleman, 
vet,  as  it  has  been  published  and  will  be  seen  by  your  numerous  readers, 
I  deem  it  but  just  to  protest  against  an  opinion  whic  h  seems  to  me  inte¬ 
rested.  I  should  be  happy  to  afford  you  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  ray 
progress  if  it  were  possible  to  transmit  bv  post,  without  injury,  spec-L 
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mens  of  some  importance ;  and  if  any  one  of  your  acquaintance  should 
chance  to  come  to  Paris,  and  you  will  send  by  him  a  line  from  yourself, 
I  shall  be  very  happy  to  present  them  to  the  Photographic  Society  if  you 
will  kindly  take  charge  of  them  for  us.  I  assure  you  beforehand  that 
these  proofs  will  be  perfectly  untouched,  and  that  the  peculiar  aspect  that 
you  will  find  they  present  is  produced  by  the  hello  graphic  machine  in¬ 
vented  by  M.  Baudran. 

Excuse  my  troubling  you  with  the  translation  of  this  letter,  of  which 
I  request  the  insertion  in  your  Journal ;  but  I  fear  that  were  I  to  write 
in  English  I  should  not  do  so  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  avoid  incurring 
a  smile  from  your  readers. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  s 

Paris,  March  2>6th,  1863.  H.  DE  LA  BLANCHERE. 

P.S. — I  just  lay  my  hand  upon  a  trial  proof,  unmounted,  of  cards  that 
we  produce  daily,  but  in  which  certain  secondary  details  are  wanting.  I 
send  it  for  your  own  examination,  until  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of 
forwarding  something  more  complete. 


EDINBURGH  CHEMISTRY  VERSUS  LONDON  CHEMISTRY. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — The  1st  of  April  often  makes  one  acquainted  with  strange  com¬ 
munications,  and  your  issue  of  that  date  accordingly  brings — doubtless 
for  my  especial  delectation — one  from  Mr.  George  Price,  of  Deptford, 
which,  without  making  use  of  strong  language,  I  may  justly  characterise 
as  being  very  remarkable.  Of  the  style  and  language  in  which  that 
and  his  famous  “Addendum”  communications  are  couched  I  say  no¬ 
thing,  feeling  quite  satisfied  that,  on  calm  reflection,  Mr.  Price  is  now, 
as  he  ought  to  be,  thoroughly  ashamed  of  them.  But  the  doctrines 
broached  in  the  letter  under  the  heading  of  “  London  Common  Sense  v. 
Edinburgh  Perception”  are  entitled  to  some  notice.  Before,  however, 
discussing  them  I  must  assure  Mr.  Price  that  he  is  quite  wrong  in  sup¬ 
posing  my  letters  instigated  by  the  influence  he  assumes.  They  were 
written  and  forwarded  with  a  respectful  request  that  they  might  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  appear  in  the  pages  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography, 
and  are  not  indebted  to  any  one  connected  with  it  for  the  correction  of  either 
a  thought  or  expression :  so  that  Mr.  Price  will  please  observe  that  it  was 
not,  as  he  alleges,  “  written  in  furtherance  of  a  persistent  course  of  attack 
against  the  editor  of  your  contemporary.”  Indeed,  until  Mr.  Price  men¬ 
tioned  it,  I  was  unaware  that  the  editor  of  the  News  had  been  the  victim 
of  a  course  of  attacks  from  any  source  whatever;  and  I  suppose  that 
respected  gentleman  will  be  as  much  surprised  at  learning  this  as  I  am. 

Now  to  the  point.  Is  Mr.  Price  really  serious  when  he  says  that  any 
amount  of  even  London  common  sense  can  confer  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  chemical  symbols?  Surely  he  is  joking,  and  knows  as  well  as 
I — nay,  I  have  no  doubt,  much  better — the  value  of  the  little  nume¬ 
rals  which  make  chemical  formula!  so  mysterious  to  the  uninitiated ; 
and  he  Jcnoics  that  London  common  sense  is  not  so  vastly  superior 
to  the  common  sense  of  other  places  as  to  enable  its  possessor  to 
decide  at  a  glance  that  C3  is  a  misprint  for  03 ;  P  for  Pt ;  HO  for  5  HO; 
and  so  on  with  the  others.  Oh !  for  a  copious  outpouring  of  such  common 
sense!  Then  might  our  chemical  schools  be  closed,  and  our  Lyon 
Playfairs  and  other  teachers  be  superannuated!  Fie!  Mr.  Price!  "We 
are  too  far  north  to  be  mystified  in  that  way. 

As  to  gallic  acid,  C,  4  H5  0,,,  HO  is  meant  to  represent  its  constitution 
as  an  acid,  the  atom  of  water  being  displaceable  by  metallic  oxides.  The 
two  additional  atoms  of  water  of  crystallisation  are  not  given ;  but  they 
might  have  been  supplied  thus — (see  Townes’s  Chemistry ,  edition  of  1863) — 
C14  Hs  09,  H0  +  2H0  =  C14  Hs  O10  +  2HO. 

The  formula  for  pyrogallic  acid  is  C,  2  H6  06.  Analyse  it,  or  see  any 
recent  text-book  of  chemistry.  Neither  the  formula  C8  H4  04  +  HO,  nor 
C6  II 3  03  is  correct. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda  contains  ten  atoms  of  water  of  crystallisation, 
since  it  is  isomorphous  with  the  common  sulphate,  which  also  contains 
ten  atoms.  The  two  salts  have  many  properties  in  common — in  fact,  the 
hyposulphite  is  just  a  sulphate  in  which  an  atom  of  oxygen  is  displaced 
by  an  atom  of  sulphur.  The  sulphate  is  NaO,  SO3  +  10  HO.  The 

hyposulphite  is  Na  0,  S  |  g2  |  +  10  HO.  This  substitution  is  what 

might  be  expected,  since  sulphur  belongs  to  the  oxygen  class  of  elements. 
It  is  attended  by  a  certain  change  in  properties,  though,  as  I  said  before, 
there  are  still  many  properties  in  common. 

Having  already  explained  the  hallucination  under  which  Mr.  Price  ap¬ 
pears  to  labour  with  respect  to  my  connection  with  The  British  Journal 
of  Photography  and  its  Almanac,  I  may  conclude  by  stating  that  even 
if  I  were  in  possession  of  that  work,  or  had  it  by  me  to  ascertain  the 
accuracy  of  Mr.  Price’s  strictures  upon  its  table  of  equivalents,  it  would 
be  Quixotism  in  the  extreme  for  me  to  imitate  this  gentleman  in  flying  to 
its  rescue,  unless  its  table  had  in  any  way  owed  its  existence  to  me,  as, 
for  aught  I  know,  that  of  tho  News  Almanac  may  owe  its  existence  to 
Mr.  Price.  Otherwise,  although  I  consider  his  defence  as  decidedly 
La  Manchean,  I  must  admire  his  pluck. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Edinburgh,  April  7th,  1863.  _  Ag  0,  N04. 

AN  OPINION  ABOUT  LENSES. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Now  that  amateurs  and  others  are  commencing  preparations  for 
field  work,  and  discussing  the  properties  of  various  lenses,  allow  me  to 


call  the  attention  of  your  readers,  especially  to  those  interested  in  land¬ 
scape  photography,  to  the  very  excellent  small  Aplanatic  lens  of  8]  inches 
focal  length,  one  of  which  I  have  been  lately  using.  Its  depth  of  focus 
is  remarkable,  while  the  angle  of  view  that  it  covers  without  perceptible 
distortion  is  worthy  of  notice.  It  is,  I  believe,  advertised  to  cover  a 
plate  of  7  by  6  inches.  It  docs  really  cover  a  surface  of  12  by  10  inches, 
and  this  apparently  without  effort,  the  pictorial  definition  being  sharp  to 
the  edges.  It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  bear  testimony  to  that  which  is 
really  good  and  well  worth  buying. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Ross,  March  31af,  1863.  W.  II.  WARNER. 

A  BLACK  SHEEP  AMONGST  WHITE  ONES. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — On  Saturday  last  I  printed  about  eighteen  card  portraits.  They 
were  all  treated  in  the  same  usual  proper  manner,  as  regards  washing  be¬ 
fore  toning,  toning,  washing  after  toning,  and  then  fixing  in  hyposulphite 
of  soda  for  about  fifteen  minutes.  They  were  done  in  lots  of  four  and 
five  at  a  time.  I  was  rather  surprised  to  find  the  enclosed  print  had 
changed  colour  after  having  been  in  running  water  for  about  four  hours 
(my  time  for  leaving  them  in  is  ten  or  twelve  hours).  Tho  whole  of  the 
remainder  of  the  prints  have  turned  out  first-rate.  I  cannot  account  for 
it  in  the  least.  Perhaps  your  superior  knowledge  may  solve  it.  I  should 
be  very  much  pleased  to  have  your  opinion  about  it.— I  am,  yours,  &c., 
April  7th,  1863.  '  ARTHUR. 

[Without  you  had  sent  your  faulty  specimen  wo  should  not  have  been 
able  to  have  discovered  your  weak  point.  With  it  tho  matter  is  simple 
enough — a  most  virulent  case  of  photographic  measles.  Evidently  the 
faulty  specimen  must  have  been  in  contact  with  others  when  in  the  fixing 
bath,  so  as  to  have  prevented  the  proper  action  of  the  hyposulphite  !of 
soda,  and  the  consequent  production  of  a  sulphur  compound  with  tho 
organic  matter  in  the  paper.  You  had  better  examine  your  other  speci¬ 
mens  by  transmitted  light,  as  it  is  not  improbable  that  those  in  contact 
with  the  print  we  have  received  maybe  affected  also  to  somo  extent. — Ed.] 

MOIST  PRESERVATIVE  PROCESS,  &c. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  had  a  whole  list  of  queries  with  which  I  was  loath  to  trouble 
you,  but  I  am  glad  to  find  that  other  novices,  less  considerate  perhaps, 
have  elicited  nearly  all  that  I  wished  to  know,  proving  the  universality 
of  the  difficulties  which  beset  and  perplex  beginners  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Like  some  of  your  correspondents,  I  am  an  open-air  operator, 
isolated,  and  with  few  accessories. 

1.  Could  you  give  me  an  easy  and  reliable  formula  for  preparing  plates 
so  as  to  preserve  their  moisture  and  sensitiveness  for  a  few  hours  only, 
which  will  not  involve  any  difficulty  in  developing,  in  preference  to  dry 
plates,  which  I  have  no  facilities  for  making  or  procuring ;  also  name  the 

most  suitable  developer. 

2.  With  a  sensitising  bath,  seventy  or  eighty  grains  to  the  ounce,  acid 
with  citric  acid,  half-an-hour’s  printing  in  sunshine — and  a  gold  bath  of 
four  grains  to  a  pint,  and  about  one-third  ounce  of  acetate  of  soda  in  soft 
water — can  you  explain  why  I  cannot  obtain  a  deeper  print  than  the 
accompanying  one  ?  The  gold  bath  is  slightly  violet  colour. 

By  noticing  the  above,  you  will  oblige,  dear  Sir,  your  obliged  sub¬ 
scriber,  ‘  ‘  BLARNEY.  ’  ’ 

April  6th,  1863. 

[1.  Our  own  honey  process  is  just  the  thing  for  your  purpose.  Take 
some  fresh  honey  (or  as  fresh  as  you  can  procure  it)  and  add  to  it  twice  its 
bulk  of  distilled  water ;  apply  gentle  heat,  and  stir  with  a  glass  rod  till 
the  honey  is  dissolved ;  then  filter  through  good  filtering  paper — the  grey 
kind  made  in  circular  discs  in  preference.  Prepare  your  plates  in  the 
ordinary  way  for  wet  collodion,  drain  slightly  on  removal  from  the  nitrate 
of  silver  bath,  and  then  pour  on  along  one  edge  of  the  plate  a  sufficiency 
of  the  honey  syrup  to  float  it  thoroughly,  letting  it  flow  well  over  it  in 
an  uniform  wave ;  keep  the  plate  in  a  horizontal  position,  covered  with 
the  syrup,  for  about  the  space  of  a  minute,  then  pour  off  the  syrup  (if  it 
flows  readily  without  running  into  streaks,  if  not,  leave  it  a  little  longer) 
and  stand  your  plate  upon  glass,  resting  on  one  angle  only,  and  with  the 
film  towards  the  wall  (where  the  upper  angle  should  rest  against  glass)  to 
drain  thoroughly.  You  may  expose  any  time  within  twenty-four  hours. 
To  develope,  pour  over  it  some  distilled  water  to  wet  the  surface,  then 
apply  a  deleloper  of  pyrogallic  acid  one  grain,  citric  acid  one  grain,  dis¬ 
tilled  water  one  ounce.  Fix  with  hyposulphite  of  soda.  The  exposure 
will  be  very  little  more  than  for  wet  collodion. 

2.  We  should  recommend  nitric  instead  of  citric  acid  for  your  sensitis¬ 
ing  bath ;  but  only  enough  to  make  it  decidedly  acid.  The  violet  colour 
of  your  gold  bath  is  an  indication  that  decomposition  has  taken  place, 
the  gold  being  in  a  very  minutely  divided  state. 

For  replies  to  the  unpublished  parts  of  your  letter,  see  “  Correspondents’  ” 
column. — Ed.] 

MOUNTING— TONING— RAPIDITY. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Kindly  answer  the  following  in  your  coming  number  of  the 
Journal : — 

1.  I  see  Wilson’s  half-plate  views  are  all  mounted  on  plate  paper,  which 
has  a  nice  effect ;  they  appear  like  engravings.  How  are  they  done  with- 
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out  cockling  up  the  paper,  which  is  thin  ?  I  have  tried  with  starch  and 
gelatine,  but  cannot  get  them  perfectly  flat  or  anything  like  it.  Can  you 
inform  me  how  they  are  done  ? 

2.  Do  you  know  of  any  good  book  on  photography  in  hot  climates ,  which 
is  published  ? 

3.  Now  and  again  I  find  my  alkaline  gold  toning  bath  work  very  slowly 
as  far  as  I  know,  under  the  same  conditions  as  when  working  quickly, 
being  at  the  same  temperature  and  same  quantity  of  salt  and  gold — 
everything  being  the  same.  Can  you  account  for  it  in  any  way  ? 

4.  Which  is  best  for  instanstaneous  stereoscopic  work-single  lenses  of 

long  focus  and  large  aperture,  or  single  lenses  of  short  focus  and  smaller 
aperture  F— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  HIGHLANDER. 

April  9th,  1863. 

[1.  "We.  believe  you  will  find  Mr.  Stuart’s  method  of  mounting  success¬ 
ful  ;  that  is,  to  coat  the  back  of  photographs  with  “  patent  starch  paste,” 
or  with  dextrine,  and  let  it  dry,  then  trim  your  prints.  Moisten  your 
mounting  paper  by  means  of  a  clean  damp  sponge,  apply  the  photographs 
previously .  prepared  as  above  indicated,  and  pass  the  two  through  a 
lithographic  press. |  [An  ordinary  rolling  press  will  probably  answer 
ji  equally  veil. 

2.  We  are  not  aware  of  any~such  publication. 

3.  It  is  not  until  some  time  after  the  gold  and  soda  salts  have  been 
mixed  that  they  are  in  their’best*working  condition.  This  gradually  goes 
off,  and  they  become  slow  and  inactive.  The  addition  of  a  few  drops  of 
acid  gold  solution  generally  starts  the  action  again ;  but  we  prefer  pre¬ 
paring  a  new  bath  each  day  when  required,  precipitating  the  gold  from 
the  inactive  one  for  future  use.  This  is  easily  done  by  adding  to  your 
toning  bath  a  little  of  a'solutionJof  proto  sulphate  of  iron,  when  the  gold 
will  fall  in  shilling  spangles. 

4..  If  the  angle  of  aperture  be  the  same  in  both  cases,  so  will  the 
rapidity  of  action  be  :*the  difference  [in  results  will  be  the  scale  upon 
:  which  the  respective  pictures  are  taken.  In  other  words,  a  lens  of  four- 
,  inches  focus  and  a  quarter  inch  aperture  'will  work  just  as  quickly  as,  and 
:  no  quicker  than,  one  of  an  eight-inches  focus  and  half-inch  aperture.—- Ed.] 
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Sin, — In  your  answer  to  “  Litho.”  in  the  Journal  of  April  1st,  you  say, 
as  the  result  of  inquiries'"1  into  the  allegations  contained  in  my  note, 
that  I  have  been  misinformed,  and  that  the  report  is  £! substantially  ”  cor¬ 
rect,  corroborated  as  such  by  the  chairman  of  the  meeting.  Now,  so  far 
from  my  being  misinformed,  I  was  fortunate  enough  (if  I  may  use  the 
term)  to  be  present  at  the  meeting,  and  only  stated  what  I  saw. 

How  it  can  be  “substantially”  correct  to  say  a  thing  was  done  when  it 
was  not  done  I  must  say  I  cannot  see.  Let  me  again  call  your  attention 
to  it.  “  Mr.  Davies  proceeded  to  wash  the  transfer,  when  it  was  ready 
for  transferring,  which  being  done  the  whole  operation  of  producing  a 
proof  of  the  transferred  picture  was  gone  through.”  Now,  as  this  is  en¬ 
tirely  untrue,  perhaps  you  can  reconcile  it  with  being  “  substantially ”  cor¬ 
rect  (that  is  as  I  understand  it  correct  on  the  whole),  but  I  cannot,  as  in 
substance  it  is  all  wrong,  and  only  one  item  right,  that  is  the  washing  ; 
and  even  it  was  a  failure,  as  it  entirely  washed  away,  leaving  no  trace  of 
its  existence,  and  the  transferring,  &c.  therefore  could  not  be  gone 
through. 

I  am  aware  that  there  was  a  stone  brought  to  the  meeting,  and  impres¬ 
sions  printed,  for  I  have  one  of  them,  which  bears  such  evidence  of  being 
gone  over  in  many  places  with  the  hand  on  the  stone,  and  containing 
lines  even  which  have  no  existence  in  the  negative,  that  it  has  no  value  at 
all  as  a  photolithograph,  haring  cost  so  much  labour  by  “ touching  up” 
before  it  was  brought  there. 

"What  I  object  to  is  tbe  saying  that  the  whole  affair  was  done  in  an  hour, 
and  is  so  simple,  when  the  stone  brought  there  must  have  taken  a  day  at 
least  to  make  it  fit  to  print. 

I  have  no  purpose  to  serve  at  all  but  that  of  preventing  your  readers 
being  misinformed,  which  they  undoubtedly  are  if  you  do  not  correct  tbe 
matter ;  and  I  only  hope  that  the  reports  of  experiments  at  other 
Society’s  meetings  are  given  with  some  nearer  approach  to  truth,  or  they 
will  be  very  valueless  indeed. 

Excuse  my  troubling  you  again,  but  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  insist  on 
matters  of  fact  being  given  as  they  occur. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Edinburgh,  April  7th,  1863.  LITHO. 


[We  find  on  reference  to  our  report  that  our  present  correspondent  has 
not  correctly  quoted  the  same ;  but,  in  answer  to  the  allegation  of  inaccu¬ 
racy,  we  have  already  informed  him  that  our  usual  reporter  was  not  pre¬ 
sent  at  the  meeting,  and  Ms  duty  was  performed  by  another.  Had  the 
words  employed  been — “  The  whole  of  the  method  of  operation  in  pro¬ 
ducing  a  proof  of  a  transferred  picture  was  demonstrated,”  the  report 
would  have  been  strictly  correct.  No  such  intimation  is  given  as  that 
above  asserted,  viz.,  “The  whole  affair  was  done  in  an  hour,  and  is  so 
simple.” 

With  regard  to  the  allegation  of  the  stone  having  been  touched  up  by 
hand,  we  find  that  there  was  a  damage  in  the  negative,  caused  by  the 
collodion  film  leaving  the  plate,  which  was  repaired  on  the  stone  before  it 
could  be  presented  to  the  members  as  a  finished  picture ;  but  that  such 
touching  up  took  “a  day  at  least”  is  simply  incorrect.  The  Secretary 
informs  us  that  on  due  inquiry  he  finds  that  Mr.  Daries,  before  proceeding 


to  wash  the  transfer,  explained  that  this  particular  print  had  only  been 
exposed  late  that  same  evening,  and  it  was  extremely  probable  that  it  might 
be  under-printed,  and  consequently  wash  away ;  but  that  he  bad  provided 
tor  tins  contingency  by  bringing  a  stone  on  which  another  copy  had  been 
transferred  and  made  ready  for  printing.  Further,  that  be  made  no 
claim  ioi  the  picture  being  absolutely  untouched,  and  that  the  transfer 
was  not  entirely  washed  away.” 

Lastly.  For  one  who  insists  (!)  upon  matters  of  fact  being  given  as 
they  occur, _  rt  would  be  as  well  for  Mm  to  quote  accurately,  and  be  sure 
also  that  Jns  “matters  of  fact”  are  really  so. — Ed.] 

COMPLIMENTARY. 


To  the  Editor. 

Sm,— In  the  number  of  your  Journal  for  April  1st,  page  142,  you  have 
appended  some  remarks  to  my.  “  Addendum”  that  necessitate  a  reply  from 
me.  .  You  say “  The  reception,  without  strong  rebuke,  of  a  paper  con¬ 
taining  accusations  against  an  absentee  imputing  wilful  and  deliberate 
falsehood  is  not  likely  to.  conduce  to  the  reputation  of  any  society  so 
acting.”  If  this  observation  be  merely  intended  as  a  general  remark, 
without  reference  to  my  own  paper,  I  unhesitatingly  endorse  it.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  it  be, intended  to  imply  that  I  have  imputed  “wilful  and  deliberate 
falsehood  ”  to  yourself,  I  deny  having  done  so,  even  by  implication ;  for  no 
words  of  mine  convey  any  such  accusation,  and,  in  fact,  they  cannot  be  so 
interpreted,  with  any  truth.  It  is  very  probable  that  you  may  only 
have  had  time  to  shim  over  MM.  Davanne  and  Girard’s  paper  at  the  time 
of  publication ;  and  not  referring-  to  it  afterwards  may,  in  tbe  hurrv  of 
writing,  have  laboured  under  the  impression  that  they  had  really  investi¬ 
gated  “  the  amount  of  albuminate  of  silver  in  comparison  with  the  chloride.” 
It  may  also  be  perfectly  possible,  and  very  likely,  that  in  tbe  other  cases 
I  mentioned  you  did  not  refer  to  the  articles  but  trusted  to  your  memory, 
and  that  it  proved  treacherous ;  but  this  is  surely  no  reason  why  a  person 
who  has  written  a  paper  having  reference  to  those  very  subjects  should 
be  precluded  from  exposing  your  misrepresentations,  because  you  are  an 
absentee  at  the  time  of  reading;  nor  prevented  from  saying  that  your 
statements  are  “pure  fictions,”  if  such  be  the  fact.  According  to “tMs 
dictum,  no  assertion  that  appears  in  a  foreign  journal,  however  false  it  may 
be,  can  be  contradicted  at  a  meeting  of  our  societies,  because  the  author 
is  not  present  at  them ;  whereas  I  maintain  that  every  member  is  bound 
to  expose  all  errors  and  misrepresentations,  whoever  they  may  emanate  from. 

You  also. say : — “  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  author  of  the  preceding 
paper  has  indulged  in  such  unwarrantable  language  as  to  preclude  the 
propriety  of  our  replying  to  Ms  accusations  further  than  by  requesting 
our  readers  to  refer  to  the  several  articles  cited,  in  order  that  they  may 
judge  whether  there  is  any  just  cause  for  the  assertions  above  made.  See  last 
volume,  page  462,  and  current  volume,  pages  47  and  69.”  I  presume  that 
the  words  I  have  put  in  italics  are  intended  to  convey  the  meaning  that 
the  statements  in  my  “  Addendum”  are  not  warranted  by  facts.  As  I  am 
myself  one  of  your  “readers,”  I  have,  according  to  your  request,  read 
and  re- read  the  articles  you  refer  us  to  at  page  462  of  last  volume,  and 
page  47  of  current  volume,  and  I  am  unable  to  find  anything  in  them  that 
corroborates  your  statements  in  the  article  upon  “Coagulation  of  Albumen,” 
at  page  69  of  current  volume,  wMch  is  what  I  commented  on  in  my 
“Addendum but  I  find  they  fully  prove  that  I  am  not  in  error  in  my 
own  .statements  respecting  it.  Although  I  do  not  believe  that  I  am  so 
utterly  devoid  of  penetration  as  to  be  incapable  of  finding  confirmation  of 
the  statements  you  make  in  page  69,  if  the  papers  at  page  47  and  page  462 
of  last  volume  contain  any  such,  I  am  willing  to  allow  that  I  may  possibly 
be  mistaken  in  my  opinion  of  my  own  capabilities,  and  I  therefore  make 
you  the  following  proposition : — 

If  you,  or  any  of  your  numerous  readers,  will  quote  any  passage  from 
MM.  Davanne  and  Girard’s  paper  that  shows — even  by  a  forced  construc¬ 
tion  being  put  upon  the  words — that  their  investigation  has  any  reference 
whatever  to  “the  amount  of  albuminate  of  silver  in  comparison  with  the 
chloride  ;”  and  point  out  any  passage  in  my  writing-  where  I  have  stated 
that  “  albumen,  in  contact  with  nitrate  of  silver  and  some  other  mctallio 
salts,  does  not  undergo  coagulation,  but  merely  combination  with  the 
metallic  base  j  and  likewise  give  any  passages  where  you  “  maintained 
that  there  was  no  evidence  to  show  that  coagulation  does  not  come 
about  contemporaneously  with  combination,”  and  name  the  authorities 
you  cite  “  in  support  of  tMs  view,  ”  quoting  of  course  their  confirmation  ; 
if  you,  or  any  of  your  readers  will  do  this,  I  will  instantly  and  unhesitat¬ 
ingly  make  you  an  ample  public  apology  for  what  I  have  said  in  my 
“  Addendum ”  respecting  the  statements  in  your  article  on  “  Coagulation 
of  Albumen”  at  p.  .69.  If  neither  you,  nor  any  one  else  in  tout  behalf 
■will  do  tMs,  there  is  but  one  inference  that  can  possibly  be  drawn  from 
such  silence,  viz.,  the  inability  to  prove  my  statements  incorrect  in  any 
particular. 

Before  you  allowed  yourself  to  draw  deductions  from  my  letter  “  On 
Atomic  Weights”  at  page  155,  you  should  at  least  bare  known  why  the 
calculations  were  made,  and  why  a  letter  about  them  was  written  and 
forwarded  to  yourself  for  publication  ;  not  knowing  this,  your  deductions 
being  based  upon  erroneous  assumptions  must  not  be  accepted  by  your 
readers  as  being  warranted  by  facts.  Trusting  to  your  well-known 
advocacy  of  fail-  play,  I  respectfully  solicit  the  publication  of  tMs  letter 
in  your  next  number. — I  am,  yours  Ac.,  GEORGE  PRICE. 

18,  Mornington  Toad,  New  Cross  1 load,  Deptford. 

[Our  correspondent  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  draw  whatever  inference  he 
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pleases  from  our  abstinence  from  any  reply  to  his  accusations — a  forbear¬ 
ance  which  we  shall  continue  to  maintain  so  long  as  he  persists  in  the 
personal  insult — the  imputation  of  falsehood — of  which  he  is  not  only 
guilty,  but  which  he  actually  repeats  in  the  preceding  letter.  If  he 
understands  the  English  language  he  must  know  that  the  words  “  pure 
fiction”  and  “ misrej>resentation ”  imply  wilful  falsehood ;  and  it  is  to 
such  charge — not  that  of  error — to  which  our  remark  relative  to  an 
absentee  applies.— Ed.] 


AMSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

***  Mr.  Reynolds’s  paper,  in  continuation  of  his  admirable  series,  Contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  History  of  Albumin ,  &c.,  is  left  over  till  next  number  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  pressure  on  our  space. 

T.  M.  M‘Lean. — Received. 

J.  Heron.—  See  our  reply  to  “  Arthur.”  Yours  appears  to  be  a  similar  case. 

Glorvina. — You  will  find  all  the  information  which  you  are  seeking  in  our 
last  volume,  page  243. 

O.  F. — You  will  find  all  we  know  upon  the  merits  of  the  question  in  our  re¬ 
port  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society,  in  the  current  number. 

E.  L. — We  cannot  undertake  to  review  a  work  unconnected  with  the  arts  or 
sciences  bearing  upon  photography,  this  Journal  being  devoted  to  that  special 
class  of  literature  alone. 

H.  S. — R.  C.  J.— We  are  unable  to  notice  your  specimens  except  unfavour¬ 
ably;  and  as  that  will  scarcely  accomplish  the  object  you  have  in  view,  we 
maintain  a  “  discreet  silence.” 

Amateur  (Edinbiugh). — Your  letter  received  by  the  Publisher  at  Liverpool, 
but  too  late  for  reply  by  the  Editor  in  the  current  number.  It  should  have 
been  sent  to  the  Editor,  London.  See  standing  instructions  in  the  last 
column  of  the  Journal. 

Newcomb. — You  can  readily  remove  the  black  varnish  from  your  positive 
without  injuring  the  film,  by  means  of  turpentine  or  benzole — one,  perhaps 
both,  of  these  agents  being  almost  sure  to  dissolve  it.  Pour  it  on  just  as  you 
would  collodion,  and  if  need  be  you  can  rub  it  gently  with  a  tuft  of  clean  cotton 
wool. 

A.  F.  W. — 1.  The  proportions  are  not  of  any  serious  moment:  make  your 
decoction,  and  add  bichromate  of  potash  until  it  is  sufficiently  black.  2. 
Shellac  dissolved  in  alcohol,  or  sealing  wax  in  the  same  menstruum,  answers 
very  well.  3.  The  same  undoubtedly,  though  Ave  cannot  affirm  that  ayc  remember 
your  name. 

Lawrence. — We  are  obliged  for  your  kind  expressions  of  indignation  at  the 
insult  offered ;  but  do  not  think  it  would  be  right  to  insert  your  communication, 
for  the  same  reason  that  we  offer  no  reply  oursclATes.  Any  one  Avho  so  far  for¬ 
gets  the  manners  and  customs  of  civilised  society  as  to  behave  in  the  manner 
which  you  justly  condemn,  puts  himself  beyond  the  pale  of  notice  of  any  kind. 

.  Blarney. — Thanks  for  your  sympathy  on  account  of  our  annoyances. 
“  Man  is  born  to  trouble,  as  the  sparks  fly  upwards.  ”  You  may  depend  upon  it 
that  editors,  like  other  mortals,  do  not  escape.  It  is  impossible  to  please  every  - 
hody,  and  the  only  coiu’se  to  pxusue  in  order  to  obtain  respect  is  to  act  honestly, 
fearlessly,  and  independently.  This  we  do  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  and  always 
afford  a  fair  hearing  even  to  an  opponent.  Send  the  addressed  envelope,  and  we 
will  endeavour  to  comply  Avith  your  request. 

Nova  Zealandica. — We  are  unable  to  give  you  any  authentic  information 
relative  to  the  prospects  for  a  professional  photographer  in  the  colony  which 
you  indicate;  but,  if  judiciously  conducted,  avo  should  imagine  that  a  very 
good  business  might  be  done.  At  any  rate,  in  your  case,  you  haA'e  an  occu¬ 
pation  to  fall  back  upon  that  Avould  saAre  you  from  serious  loss  in  case  photo¬ 
graphy  should  not  answer.  We  are  obliged  for  your  expressions  of  good  will, 
Ac.  Should  you  go  out,  we  advise  you  to  take  with  you  also  a  vieAv-lcns  of  ten 
or  tAvelve  inches  focus  in  addition  to  what  you  hat'e,  as  we  rather  apprehend 
you  may  be  able  to  get  occupation  in  taking  large-sized  views  of  the  properties 
of  the  residents  to  send  home  to  their  friends  in  this  country. 

J.  S.  (Inverness). — We  have  received  two  negatives  ( cartes  de  visitcj ,  but  un¬ 
accompanied  by  any  letter.  The  collodion  film  is  hanging  in  shreds  to  the 
glass,  so  we  presume  that  to  he  the  complaint  about  which  we  liavc'to  be  con¬ 
sulted.  The  fault  is  in  the  collodion  (the  pyroxyline) ,  which  is  of  too  contrac¬ 
tile  a  character.  Remedy : — Mix  with  the  collodion  one  of  an  opposite  nature — 
that  is,  more  approaching  to  the  poicdery  kind  ;  or,  if  you  are  perfectly  contented 
with  your  collodion  in  all  other  respects,  you  may  save  the  peeling  off  of  the 
film  by* pouring  over  it  (after  the  final  Avashing  and  before  drying)  some  albu¬ 
men  ;  or  you  may  remedy  the  defect  by  using  glasses  coated  with  albumen  prior 
to  collodion,  but  we  prefer  the  application  of  the  albumen  afterwards. 

Since  the  preceding  was  in  type  Ave  have  received  your  note,  and  find  our 
conjecture  correct. 

D.  G.  (Kilmarnock). — We  are  not  sure  of  the  initials.  1.  We  will  name  your 
complaint  to  the  publisher :  it  is  a  matter  over  Avhich  avo  have  no  control,  as  it 
relates  to  the  business  of  the  Journal.— 2.  We  are  unable  to  divine  the  cause 
of  the  stains  to  Avhich  you  allude  without  further  information,  unless  they 
arise  from  the  now  collodion  being  such  as  causes  a  thick  rim  at  the  edge  Avhcre 
poured  off,  which  may  probably  be  always  at  the  “dip  end.”  The  thickened 
edge  may  give  rise  to  the  stains  by  holding  the  nitrate  of  silver  more  tenaciously 
than  the  other  part. — 3.  So  far  from  rapid  drying  being  injurious,  Ave  should 
expect  the  contrary,  if  evenly  dried.  Sec  Major  Russell’s  communication  in 
our  last  number.  The  tannin  solution  Avould  be  apt  to  get  mouldy  if  kept  too 
long. — 4.  There  is  a  certainty  of  another  edition  of  the  Avork  you  name.  We 
know  it  to  be  “  on  the  stocks,”  and  that  it  is  expected  to  appeal-  in  the  autumn, 
if  not  earlier. 

A  Subscriber.— We  are  somcAvhat  puzzled  hoAv  to  answer  your  inquiry — not 
because  in  its  plain  simple  meaning  it  presents  any  difficulty,  but  because  ayc 
cannot,  suppose  a  photographer  to  be  uninformed  of  the  fact  that  solution  of 
nitrate  of  sih-er  upon  which  albumcniscd  paper  has  been  floated  has  a  tendency 
to  become  rapidly  discoloured.  You  say  it  did  so  for  four  consecutive  nights 
after  filtration  :  avc  knoAV  no  reason  AA'hy  it  should  not  do  so  for  forty.  However, 
you  will  find  a  little  free  acid  (acetic  or  nitric)  in  the  silver  solution  retard  the 
darkening  materially.  You.  may  use  it,  without  detriment,  for  sensitising  paper 


until  it  becomes  dark  enough  to  discolour  the  paper,  -when  it  should  be  A  m. 
lourised.  This  may  be  done  by  shaking  it  up  with  kaolin  and  filtering  it,  or, 
better  still,  by  rendering  it  alkaline  Avith  ammonia,  and  exposing  it  to  the  light, 
Avhen  the  organic  matter  will  be  thrown  down  as  a  black  precipitate ;  or  it  may 
be  precipitated  by  the  aid  of  solution  of  citric  acid  (after  having  been  rendered 
alkaline)  instead  of  by  exposure  to  light. 

Amateur,  F.  B.— We  are  sorry  to  be  obliged,  for  truth’s  sake,  to  say  that 
your  friends  have  much  overrated  your  work,  though  your  specimens  have 
some  good  points  about  them.  You  will,  no  doubt,  be  able  to  improve  them 
materially,  by  the  exorcise  of  a  little  judgment,  when  avc  have  pointed  out  the 
defects.  The  \dgnetted  specimens  are  very  fair,  but  partake  a  little  of  tlio 
same  errors  of  illumination  that  mar  the  others,  only  as  vignettes  this  defect 
is  not  so  perceptible,  and  others  arc  removed  altogether.  Your  lens  is  a  very 
good  one  evidently,  and  your  focussing  clear  and  sharp.  Your  exposure  seems 
to  have  been  Avell  timed,  and  your  development  carried  to  the  right  degree  of 
intensity.  There  arc,  hoAvevcr,  cloudy  backgrounds  in  Nos.  1,  3,  and  12  that 
look  as  if  your  plates  had  not  been  properly  cleaned.  You  Avant  more  skill  in 
posing  your  sitters,  not  one  of  them  being  perfectly  easy  in  attitude  (but 
none  of  them  are  very  had),  the  best  being,  perhaps,  No.  5. ;  the  figure  would, 
however,  have  been  better  Avith  the  l-ight  leg  crossed  over  the  left,  instead  of, 
as  it  is,  in  the  converse  position.  In  Nos.  1  and  2  the  hands  look  as  if  the 
OAvncrs  did  not  know  exactly  what  to  do  with  them.  In  No.  3  the  left  hand 
should  have  been  drooping  at  the  side,  when  the  air  of  constraint  would  not 
only  have  been  avoided,  but  the  shoulder  would  have  formed  a  graceful  curvo 
instead  of  looking  angular  as  it  now  does.  In  No.  4  the  right  hand  holding 
the  hat  should  haA'e  been  pendant  or  else  raised  a  little  higher,  and  then  the. 
left  hand  might  have  drooped.  No.  12  is  bad  in  pose  altogether  :  stand  a  child 
by  a  chair,  but  not  on  it,  or  let  her  sit  or  loll  in  a  large  cushioned  chair  if  you 
want  to  elevate  her.  The  attitude  is  very  awkward ;  and  no  AA'onder,  for  she 
looks  as  if  afraid  of  falling.  Your  lighting  is  too  direct :  you  Avant  much  more 
sliadoAV  on  one  side  or  other,  and  your  background  is  too  near  to  your  sitters. 
Let  the  light  fall  more  obliquely,  and  that  alone  Avill,  to  a  great  extent,  remedy 
the  defect.  The  A'ignctto  No*  9  is  unpleasing,  because  the  subject  has  an 
ugly,  unsymmetrical  mouth,  and  had  you  taken  a  three-quarter  face  only  this 
defect  would  have  been  concealed.  Your  gravest  fault  avc  have  not  yet  named : 
your  composition  is  atrocious.  Tlio  dreadful  pillar  and  pedestal  spoil  every 
picture  into  Avhich  they  have  been  introduced,  the  only  legitimate  arrangement 
being  that  in  No.  3,  hut  there  the  chair  should  have  hecu  absent.  The  short  pedes¬ 
tal  alone  might  occasionally  he  available,  and  also  the  pillar  alone  still  more 
rarely  with  a  standing  figure;  but,  as  you  have  them,  they  dwarf  all  your  sitters 
in  appearance,  and'look  like  impertinent  intruders  as  they  arc. 

Noay  AA'ith  regard  to  apparatus — about  AA'hich  you  consult  us — for  instantaneous 
landscape  Avork,  we  do  not  recommend  double  combination  lenses,  hut  single  ones ; 
in  fact,  you  cannot  do  better  than  procure  for  this  purpose  a  pair  of  stereoscopic¬ 
sized  lenses  of  the  same  maker  as  the  view  lens  you  have  and  find  satisfactoiy. 
Double  combination  for  architectural  and  portrait  work  can  be  added  subse¬ 
quently  to  the  same  camera,  should  you  require  them.  For  “instantaneous  ’  ’  Avork 
you  want  a  single  slide  for  wet  collodion  ;  but  you  can  always  have  one  such 
slide  even  if  you  employ  double  slides  generally.  The  Avork  of  the  first  maker 
you  name  is  very  good,  and  the  camera  you  mention  excellent  for  dry  plates,  but 
scarcely  adapted  for  instantaneous  Avork  by  the  wet  process.  The  fact  is  you 
require  too  many  conflicting  properties.  Cameras  for  dry  plates  arc  wanted  as 
light  in  weight  as  possible ;  hut  for  moist  collodion  you  require  more  stability, 
especially  when  Avorking  instantaneously.  We  have  just  examined  the  arrange¬ 
ment  used  by  Mr.  Blanchard  for  rapid  exposure  and  find  it  an  excellent  one,  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  use  of  amateurs.  For  a  wet  collodion  camera  we  certainly  prefer 
the  larger  size  of  7]  X  H  to  the  smaller  ordinary  size,  especially  as  the  6ame 
sized  plates  are  convenient  for  larger  landscapes,  and  work  readily  in  the  same 
camera  with  another  lens  and  the  division  removed.  All  the  cameras  you  ask 
about  are  good ;  hut  as  you  cannot  condense  all  their  advantages  into  one,  you 
must  select  that  AA'hich  Avill  perform  the  Avork  best  that  you  desire  most. 
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On  Definite  Sizes  of  Mounts  for  Photographs. — A  sub* 
ect  that  has  frequently  engaged  our  attention,  and  to  -which  we 
lave  attempted  more  than  once  to  attract  that  of  photographers 
generally,  is  the  desirability  of  adopting  some  definite  sizes  for 
nounting-cards  or  paper  to  which  their  photographs  should  be 
nvariably  attached  if  mounted.  We  are  not  prepared  to  state 
svhat  would  be  the  best  foundation  to  start  from — that  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  upon  which  manufacturers  would  be  able  to  afford  useful 
information ;  but  the  largest  size  likely  to  be  available  should 
be  that  selected  as  the  .basis,  and  all  others  should  be  simple 
divisions  thereof.  This  would  be  better  than  starting  from 
the  smaller  end  of  the  scale,  as  exact  iutegral  multiples 
involve  more  difficulties  of  economical  acquirement  than 
fractions,  when  the  dimensions  of  pieces  of  cardboard  are 
concerned. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  be  at  first  a  little  surprised  that  we 
deem  the  dimensions  of  a  mount  of  any  importance,  and  may 
fancy  that  the  general  adoption  of  stated  sizes  would  interfere 
inconveniently  with  freedom  of  selection  of  the  amount  of 
white  margin  preferred ;  but  a  little  reflection  will  make  it  evi- 
lent  that  no  restriction  on  this  latter  head  would  thereby  be 
mposed. 

Now  for  the  advantages  attainable  by  an  uniform  scale  of 
sizes.  In  the  first  place  frame-makers  would  find  it  possible, 
without  much  risk  of  loss,  to  keep  ready  prepared  a  stock  of 
simple  frames  fitted  for  exhibiting  photographs,  and  much 
nconvenience  to  intending  exhibitors  would  often  be  avoided; 
put  this  would  not  be  the  only  gain  with  regard  to  frames,  for 
f  all  mounts  were  divisions  of  one  scale,  it  would  follow  that 
he  hanging  of  the  frames  in  an  exhibition  would  be  materially 
acilitated,  and  the  best  specimens  would  then  have  a  better 
diance  of  always  obtaining  good  places  than  they  do  by  the 
‘  happy-go-lucky  ”  style  of  mounting  at  present  in  vogue, 
because  there  would  then  be  no  necessity  for  putting  an  in- 
lifferent  production  in  a  good  place  merely  because  it  might 
jappen  to  be  the  only  one  that  would  fit  the  vacant  space. 
Many — probably  most — of  our  readers  are  not  initiated  in  the 
mysteries  of  picture-hanging  in  the  limited  space  of  an  exhibi- 
:iou  room,  and  have  yet  to  learn  that  after  the  selection  of  those 
or  the  'principal  places,  some  even  in  that  enviable  situation, 

'  on  the  line,”  owe  their  position  chiefly  to  their  dimensions ; 
while  on  the  other  parts  of  the  walls  these  considerations  have 
>till  more  influence,  one  main  object  of  the  hangers  being  to 
cave  no  space  on  the  walls  uncovered. 

Another  matter  of  convenience  would  result  from  the  course 
we  are  advocating  with  regard  to  portfolios,  and  equally  also 
with  respect  to  exchanges  ;  for  we  not  unfrequently  find  photo¬ 
graphers  preferring  unmounted  specimens  in  exchange,  simply 
because  the  sizes  they  generally  possess  do  not  agree  with  those 
they  receive,  and  vice  versa. 

With  regard  to  the  course  to  be  adopted  in  bringing  about 
such  a  desideratum  as  we  propose,  the  best  plan  would  be  for  the 
Council  of  the  Photographic  Society  to  appoint  a  Sub-Committee 


to  inquire  into  the  subject — to  ascertain  what  are  the  principal 
sizes  of  cardboard  and  plate-paper  usually  in  the  market;  how 
their  division  and  sub-division  would  produce  pieces  fitted  for 
photographers’  use;  and  then  to  publish  a  recommendation — as 
that  agreed  on  by  the  Photographic  Society — “  that  paper  of  the 
dimensions  m.  inches  by  n.  inches  be  adopted  as  the  standard 
for  mounts,  and  that  smaller  sizes  be  used  by  the  division  of 
this  standard  into  two,  four,  six  (?),  eight,  twelve  (?),  sixteen 
pieces,”  &c.  YVe  have  little  doubt  that  in  a  short  time  such  re¬ 
commendation  would  be  pretty  geneially  adopted.  The  matter 
is  not  quite  a  novelty  ;  for  similar  recommendations  on  the  part 
of  the  Microscopical  Society — firstly  with  regard  to  the  size 
of  their  slides,  and  secondly  with  regard  to  the  gauges  of 
the  screw  attachments  of  the  object-glasses — met  with  all 
but  universal  adoption  by  those  connected  with  microscopical 
science. 


The  Malt  Preservative. — Several  correspondents  having 
made  inquiries  relative  to  the  method  of  using  malt  for  a  pre¬ 
servative  of  collodion  in  the  dry  process,  in  consequence  of  a 
communication  from  “  G.  K.,”  published  in  our  last  issue,  and 
also  from  some  remarks  from  our  esteemed  American  corre¬ 
spondent,  Mr.  Coleman  Sellers,  we  lia\e  deemed  it  advisable, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  wishing  to  employ  infusion  of  malt  in 
their  operations,  to  repeat  the  instructions  for  its  preparation 
communicated  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  Scotlaud  by  Mr. 
Macnair. 

Well  warm  an  earthenware  teapot  (capable  cf  holding  about 
three  pints  of  liquid)  by  pouring  hot  water  into  it  just  prior  to 
using  it-  Place  seven  ounces  of  well-bruised  or  ground  pale 
malt  in  the  warmed  teapot ;  pour  thereon  twenty -four  ounces  of 
hot  water  (rain  or  distilled),  and  stir  the  mixture  well.  Insert 
a  thermometer,  and,  if  needful,  raise  or  lower  the  temperature 
quickly  to  bring  it  to  about  150°  to  180°  Falir.  The  teapot 
is  then  to  be  placed  in  front  of  a  moderate  fire  for  the  space 
of  about  half-an-hour,  when  the  temperature  will  probably  have 
fallen  from  185s  to  14CP,  and  the  liquid  will  have  become 
somewhat  sweetish  to  the  taste.  It  may  then  be  removed  a 
little  further  from  the  fire,  and  be  allowed  to  cool  gradually 
for  several  hours,  during  which  time  it  is  aivisable  to  stir  it 
frequently.  When  moderately  cool  the  liquid  must  be  filtered 
from  the  malt,  and  it  should  then  appear  of  the  colour  of  pale 
sherry  wine,  be  very  clear,  and  quite  fluid. 

Instead  of  the  above  an  infusion  of  barley,  rye,  or  Indian 
corn  meal,  with  one-eighth  part  of  malt  added,  is  found  to  be 
equally  effective.  From  some  cause  not  well  understood,  it 
appears  that  from  the  malt  two  different  kinds  of  infusion  may 
be  obtained — one  thin  and  fluent,  the  other  producing  a  sticky 
coating ;  and,  though  either  answers  well  for  the  purpose 
intended,  the  former  is  preferable,  on  account  of  its  greater  im¬ 
munity  from  the  adherence  of  dust,  «tc.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  sticky  variety  of  infusion  may  be  produced  when,  in 
making  it,  the  temperature  is  too  elevated. 
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EXPERIMENTS  RELATIVE  TO  A  RAPID  DRY  PROCESS. 

By  Major  Russell. 

In  my  last  communication  some  experiments  were  described  which 
seemed  to  show  that  the  presence  of  nitrate  of  silver  with  tannin 
on  a  dry  plate  gave  no  advantage;  more  recently  the' effect  of 
gum  and  tannin  has  been  tried  in  the  only  way  in  which -I  had_ 
not  used  them  before — mixed  together  and  washed  off  after  appli¬ 
cation.  The  results  were  not  in  some  respects  such  as  I  expected. 

Five  plates  were  coated  at  the  edges  with  gelatine  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  the  films  being  detached,  and  were  then  covered 
with  a  solution  of  India-rubber  and  amber:  the  same  simply 
bromised  collodion  was  used  on  all.  No  1,  after  being  excited, 
was  treated  with  a  thick  solution  of  gum  arabic  and  tannin  acidi¬ 
fied  with  formic  acid,  without  previous  washing,  in  precisely  the 
manner  recommended  by  Mr.  Keene  ;  No.  2  was  well  washed  in 
distilled  water  before  applying  the  preservative  ;  Nos.  3,  4,  and  5 
were  immersed  in  salt  and  water  and  well  washed  and  soaked  to 
remove  the  salt.  Nos.  2  and  3  were  then  covered  with  the  gum 
and  tannin  ;  Nos.  4  and  5  with  an  eight  grain  solution  of  tannin. 
The  preservative  was  well  washed  off  all  after  application. 

The  film  of  No.  1  became  loose,  and  rose  in  large  blisters  all  over 
the  plate,  on  being  washed  ;  No.  2  blistered,  but  slightly  ;  No.  3  not 
at  all.  When  dry  each  plate  was  exposed  fifteen  seconds  in  a 
bright  and  uniform  but  rather  yellow  and  slow  light.  Aperture  of 
the  lenses  J-inch,  focus  4J  inches.  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4  were  treated 
with  similar  developers,  containing  pyrogallic  acid,  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  citric  acid ;  No.  5  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  and 
pyrogallic.  No.  1  appeared  sufficiently  exposed  and  readily 
became  intense.  It  seemed  to  be  slightly  fogged;  but  the  film  was 
so  badly  marked  and  stained  by  its  previous  loosening  that  the 
quality  of  the  picture  could  not  well  be  determined.  No.  2  was 
fully  as  sensitive  as  No.  1,  but  less  intense:  it  looked  promising 
at  the  commencement  of  the  development,  but  was  soon  spoiled 
by  the  red  fogging  commonly  produced  by  gum.  No.  3  came  out 
bright  and  clean,  apparently  a  trifle  less  sensitive  than  Nos.  1  and  2, 
and  with  very  little  intensity.  Nos.  2  and  3  blistered  badly  during 
development.  Nos.  4  and  5  were  perfectly  bright  and  clean, 
a  little  under-exposed,  but  otherwise  good:  the  films  did  not 
move  at  all.  No.  5  showed  more  sensitiveness  than  No.  4,  but  less 
than  Nos.  1  and  2.  Nos.  4  and  5  were  far  more  intense  than  No.  3. 
The  developers  of  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  became  very  turbid;  those  of 
Nos.  4  and  5  remained  quite  bright  to  the  last. 

It  was  evident  that  in  this  trial  the  gum  and  tannin  mixture 
was  not  sufficiently  acid  to  work  well  with  nitrate  of  silver.  A 
considerable  addition  of  formic  acid  was  therefore  made,  and  five 
more  plates  were  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  before,  except 
that  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  loosening  of  the  film,  plates  Nos.  1 
and  2  were  coated  all  over  with  gelatine,  and  when  dry  with  the 
India-rubber  solution,  and,  after  being  excited,  No.  2  was  washed 
and  soaked  in  distilled  water  more  thoroughly  than  before.  The 
film  of  No.  1  again  became  loose  in  washing,  but  less  than  in  the 
former  trial ;  No.  2  did  not ;  No.  3  loosened  badly.  The  exposure 
was  the  same  as  before,  the  subject  containing  much  sky  and 
obj  ects  in  very  deep  shade. 

The  plates  were  developed  in  the  same  manner  as  before.  Nos.  1, 
2,  and  3  all  blistered  :  their  developers  kept  much  cleaner.  Nos.  4 
and  5  remained  firm  throughout.  Nos.  1  and  2  equally  sensitive 
and  were  sufficientlyexposed;  No.  3  perhaps  a  trifle  less  sensitive  ; 
No.  2  less  intense  than  No.  1 ;  No.  3  much  less  intense  than  No.  2  ; 
No.  2  brighter  and  cleaner  than  No.  1.  Both  would  have  been 
good  had  they  not  been  injured  by  the  loosening  of  the  films. 
Nos.  4  and  5  were  perfectly  bright  and  clean  :  they  again  showed 
less  sensitiveness  than  the  plates  prepared  with  gum,  but  much 
greater  intensity  than  No.  3.  The  alkaline  developer  was  left  on 
No.  5  for  about  an  hour,  but  no  silver  was  used  to  intensify  before 
fixing.  It  was  quite  intense  enough;  about  as  much  so  as 
No.  I,  nearly  as  sensitive,  and  much  brighter. 

These  experiments  seem  to  show  that,  contrary  to  what  takes 
place  with  tannin  alone,  the  presence  of  nitrate  of  silver  with  gum 
and  tannin,  even  when  washed  off  thoroughly,  promotes  facility  of 
development  and  intensity;  and  that  when  the  nitrate  is  previously 
chemically  removed  there  is  great  deficiency  of  vigour.  On  this 
point,  however,  the  trial  was  not  quite  fair,  as,  when  the  nitrate  is 
completely  removed  before  the  application  of  the  preservative, 
little  or  no  acid  is  probably  required  to  be  added  to  the  latter,  and 
the  alkaline  developer  would  in  this  case  be  more  suitable.  This 
way  of  working  might  be  worth  a  trial. 

Whether  the  mixture  of  gum  gives  any  more  available  sensitive¬ 
ness  than  taunin  alone  with  the  alkaline  developer  does  not  seem 
to  be  quite  determined,  as  the  gum  preservative  required  a  little 


more  acid  to  keep  the  pictures  as  bright  as  with  tannin;  but  from 
the  appearance  of  the  negatives  it  seems  probable  that  the  gum 
will  give  a  little  advantage  in  this  way. 

.Contrary  to  my  expectation  none  of  the  plates  prepared  with 
gum' showed  any  stains,  except  such  as  were  produced  by  the 
loosening  of  the  films:  these  injured  everyone  more  or  less.  This 
difficulty,  from  which  the  tannin  method  properly  managed  is  en¬ 
tirely  free,  is  a  very  great  objection  to  the  use  of  gum.  It  appeared, 
in  the  experiments  described,  that  the  more  closely  the  gum  pre¬ 
servative  was  washed  off  the  more  sure  was  the  film  to  loosen  at 
that  time;  but  that  the  less  complete  the  washing  the  more  certain 
the  production  of  blisters  during  development.  The  slightest 
loosening  at  either  time  seems  always  to  injure  the  picture;  but, 
as  the  gum  and  tannin  method  seems  to  promise  an  increase  of 
sensitiveness,  the  subject  is  well  worth  further  investigation.  The 
tendency  of  the  gum  to  raise  the  film  from  the  glass  is  so  strong, 
that  the  only  thing  I  can  suggest  as  likely  to  overcome  it  is  the 
employment  of  a  substratum  of  albumen,  rendered  insoluble  by  a 
solution  of  iodide  of  cadmium  and  iodine,  and  well  washed.  This 
produces  a  veiy  powerful  adhesion. 


PRACTICAL  NOTES  ON  THE  NEW  FIXING  AGENTS.* 

By  Of.  Wiiarton  Snirsox. 

The  practical  results  of  the  new  fixing  agents  have  been,  in  my 
hands,  decidedly  satisfactory.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
more  than  this  to  obtain  for  the  subject  some  interest  and  atten¬ 
tion.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  importance  of  the 
questions  involved:  perhaps  at  no  previous  time  were  photo¬ 
graphers  so  thoroughly  alive  to  the  subject.  Much  has  been 
eloquently  spoken  and  written  of  late  years  on  the  primary 
importance  of  good  printing,  and  still  more  has  been  written  and 
said,  despondingly,  of  the  imperfection  of  a  process  which 
depended  upon  hyposulphite  of  soda  as  a  fixing  agent.  Not  that 
good  and  permanent  prints  were  not  frequently  produced  by 
its  aid,  but  that  it  was  uncertain  was  the  complaint.  It  often 
“paltered  with  ns  in  a  double  sense,”  and  destroyed  our  reliance 
upon  it.  Its  instability  and  treachery  were  its  faults. 

When  a  substitute  for  hyposulphite  of  soda  for  fixing  prints,  and 
for  cyanide  of  potassium  for  fixing  negatives,  possessing  many  of 
the  good  qualities  of  both,  and  free  from  many  of  the  faults  of 
either,  was  suggested  by  M.  Meynier,  I,  in  common  with  many 
others,  looked  for  further  information  on  the  subject  with  consider¬ 
able  interest.  And  when  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  of  Marseilles  to  examine  and  report  upon  the 
subject  rendered  an  unfavourable  account  of  the  matter,  stating 
that  the  whites  of  albumenised  prints  became  somewhat  yellow 
under  the  action  of  the  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium,  I  felt  a  good 
deal  of  disappointment.  The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  of  Paris  reported  more  favourably;  but  from  their 
report  there  appeared  to  be  some  drawbacks  to  its  use,  such  as  the 
necessity  of  using  a  second  bath  of  the  salt  to  remove  all  traces 
of  the  compound  formed  by  the  action  of  the  first. 

In  my  hands  the  results  seem  to  have  beefi  more  satisfactory 
than  those  recorded  in  the  reports  referred  to.  Whether  from 
some  difference  in  the  sample  of  the  salt  used,  or  from  some  other 
unnoted  conditions,  I  do  not  undertake  to  determine;  but  the  fact 
is  so  that,  in  my  experiments,  I  have  not  met  with  some  of  the 
difficulties  before  recorded,  as  the  results  I  will  show  you  and  the 
details  I  shall  state  will  illustrate. 

My  only  purpose  in  these  brief  notes  is  to  refer  to  the  practical 
results  of  a  few  experiments  I  have  tried,  recording  my  experience, 
where  it  differs  from  that  of  some  eminent  authorities  who  have 
written  on  the  subject,  with  some  hesitation  and  diffidence.  The 
subject  is,  however,  a  new  one.  Recognised  authorities  differ  in 
the  properties  they  ascribe  to  the  sulphocyanides.  The  question 
for  photographers  must  be  settled  practically,  and  for  this  reason 
I  record  the  facts  I  have  observed.  The  theory  of  the  subject  I 
do  not  enter  into  at  all  :  on  that  something  is  probably  still  to  be 
learned.  In  the  meantime  I  commend  attention  to  the  interesting 
article  on  the  subject  by  MM.  Davanne  and  Girard,  which  will 
doubtless  be  published  in  all  the  journals. 

I  may  premise  the  account  of  my  results  by  referring  to  the  ad¬ 
vantages  claimed  for  the  sulphocyanides  over  the  hyposulphites 
as  fixing  agents  for  positive  prints.  The  sulphocyanides  are 
more  stable,  not  being  easily  decomposed  so  as  to  yield  free 
sulphur  or  sulphuretting  compounds,  no  part  of  the  manipulation 
or  materials  used  in  positive  printing  having  any  tendency  to 
liberate  sulphur.  Exactly  the  opposite  facts  to  these  are,  as  we 

*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  North  London  Photographic  Association,  April  22, 1803. 
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know,  true  of  the  hyposulphites  used.  The  salt  formed  hy  the 
reaction  with  silver  salts  and  the  sulphocyanides  is  readily  soluble 
in  excess  of  the  latter,  not  forming  at  any  stage  a  salt  insoluble  in 
the  sulphocyanide  solution.  With  hyposulphite,  as  we  know,  the 
opposite  fact  is  true,  as  the  perpetual  stains  from  touching  the  un¬ 
fixed  print  with  fingers  which  have  been  in  contact  with  hypo¬ 
sulphite,  and  from  imperfect  fixation,  too  abundantly  prove. 
"With  the  sulphocyanides  the  photographer  is  freed  from  this 
trouble,  the  sulphocyanide  of  silver  formed  by  the  reaction 
between  nitrate  of  silver  or  chloride  of  silver  and  an  alkaline 
sulphocyanide  being  readily  soluble,  even  after  exposure  to  light, 
in  the  latter.  The  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  is  said  to  be  a 
more  perfect  solvent  for  what  is  termed  the  albuminate  of  silver 
than  hyposulphite  of  soda.  The  sulphocyanide  is  much  more 
readily  removed  by  washing  from  the  print  than  the  hyposulphite. 
There  are  some  other  advantages,  but  these  are  of  the  chief 
importance  to  the  photographer. 

I  have  used  the  term  sulphocyanides  in  the  plural  because  I 
have  tried  two- — the  sulphocyanide  of  ammonuim  and  the  sulpho¬ 
cyanide  of  potassium.  The  other  sulphocyanides  have  not,  I 
believe,  been  tried  for  photograhic  purposes. 

The  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  I  have  used  is,  I  believe,  a 
'very  pure  sample,  prepared  by  Messrs.  Hopkin  and  Williams.  I 
used  a  solution  containing  one  part  of  the  salt  in  three  of  water. 
An  albumenised  print  a  little  more  over-exposed  and  over-toned 
than  for  hyposulphite  fixing,  as  I  have  been  led,  from  the  record  of 
other  experiments,  to  believe  would  be  necessary,  was  immersed 
in  the  sulphocyanide  solution.  The  results  which  followed  were 
in  all  respects,  so  far  as  the  eye  could  perceive,  similar  to  those 
with  a  strong  solution  of  fresh  hyposulphite  of  soda,  but  the 
changes  were  little  more  rapid.  The  print  first  turned  very  red 
and  gradually  resumed,  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  its  original 
purple  tone.  I  left  it  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  thereabouts,  and 
then  washed  carefully.  The  resulting  print  was  too  dark  and  too 
black.  The  action  of  the  sulphocyanide  had  not  been  to  reduce 
the  depth  or  the  colour  as  I  had  anticipated. 

I  then  printed  some  others  just  the  depth,  and  toned  to  just  the 
colour,  I  should  have  done  for  hypo,  fixing,  and  treated  them  with 
the  sulphocyanide  in  the  mode  just  described,  and  with  some  varia¬ 
tions  to  be  referred  to.  Some  of  the  prints  I  now  produce ;  and  I 
think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  they  are  as  good  in  tone,  as 
pure  in  the  whites,  and  as  brilliant  generally,  if  not  better,  than 
the  hypo. -fixed  print  produced  at  the  same  time,  from  the  same  ne¬ 
gative,  and  with  similar  conditions  in  all  respects,  except  in  the 
axing.  I  found  no  trace  whatever  of  the  yellowness  of  the  whites 
described  by  the  Marseilles  Committee  until  I  introduced  other 
Conditions  which  I  shall  describe  presently.  Some  of  the  prints 
are,  as  you  will  perceive,  on  ordinary  albumenised  paper,  and 
some  on  the  albumenised  enamelled  paper  recently  introduced.  I 
did  not  find  in  any  case  the  slightest  loss  of  tone  produced  by 
Sxing. 

I  next  tried  the  sulphocyanide  of  potassium — a  sample  forwarded 
:o  me  for  trial  by  Messrs.  Bailey  and  Son,  of  'Wolverhampton. 
Alter  one  or  two  tentative  experiments  I  made  a  solution  con¬ 
taining  one  part  of  the  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  in  two  parts 
jf  water,  and  proceeded  as  described  with  the  sulphocyanide  of 
vmmonium.  The  result  was  in  many  respects  similar,  with  these 
differences  :  that  the  depth  appeared  a  little  less  reduced  and  the 
jolour  a  little  more.  The  depth  appeared  to  be  less  reduced  than 
with  new  hyposulphite  ;  the  colour  was  a  little  more  reddened 
Fan  with  the  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium;  but  the  loss  of  colour 
was  not  greater  than  often  occurs  with  new  hypo.  In  some  of  the 
.mints  I  fancied  there  was  greater  brilliancy  when  the  sulpho¬ 
cyanide  of  ammonium  was  used  than  when  the  potassium  base 
was  present ;  but  in  others  I  felt  doubtful.  Whether  the  difference 
n  the  results  was  actually  due  to  the  different  bases  present,  or 
was  due  to  the  especial  samples  used,  I  cannot  say.  The  sulpho¬ 
cyanide  of  potassium,  it  is  perhaps  necessary  to  say,  appears  to 
possess  little  more  than  half  the  energy  of  sulphocyanide  of 
ammonium  as  a  solvent  of  salts  of  silver. 

In  none  of  the  cases  where  the  solutions  used  were  of  the 
strength  indicated  was  the  slightest  yellowness  in  the  whites 
apparent.  I  did,  however,  contrive  to  get  it.  After  fixing  several 
prints  in  a  small  quantity  of  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium,  and 
allowing  the  solution  to  stand  for  a  day  or  two  in  an  open  vessel, 
a  toned  print  was  immersed  in  it,  which  immediately  assumed  a 
bright  yellow  tint,  approaching  orange.  The  print,  when  sub¬ 
mitted,  however,  to  afresh  solution,  one  part  in  three,  gradually 
resumed  its  proper  tint,  the  lights  becoming  perfectly  white  and 
pure.  Ou  another  occasion  I  essayed  to  fix  a  print  in  a  solution 


of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  one  part  of  the  salt  in  five  of 
water.  The  result  was  that  the  print  assumed  a  deep  orange  tint 
at  once.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  then  to  try  a  stronger  solution, 
and  the  print  was  thrown  away  as  a  failure.  Whether  this  result 
will  occur  on  all  occasions  where  weak  or  exhausted  solutions  are 
used  I  am  uncertain.  I  have  only  tried  it  twice,  and  with  those 
results.  What  is  the  exact  nature  of  the  decomposition  I  am 
uncertain,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  yellow  colour  is  due  to 
sulphocyanogen. 

There  is  another  point  on  which  I  found  my  experience  with 
that  of  some  of  the  French  authorities.  We  are  told  that  on 
immersing  the  print  in  the  fixing  bath  it  becomes  covered  with  a 
white  veil  of  sulphocyanide  of  silver,  and  also  that  on  first  im¬ 
mersing  the  print  in  the  washing  water  the  latter  becomes  turbid, 
the  result  of  a  decomposition  of  the  double  sulphocyanide  of 
ammonium  and  silver,  effected  by  the  water ;  and  that  for  these 
causes  the  print  requires  removing  to  a  second  fresh  hath  of  the 
fixing  agent,  of  the  same  strength  as  the  first,  in  order  to  remove 
the  traces  of  sulphocyanide  of  silver  left  in  the  print.  So  far  as  I 
have  been  able  by  careful  observation  to  perceive,  I  have  not  met 
with  those  results,  although  there  appears  every  theoretical 
reason  that  they  should  take  place.*  The  only  changes  I  have 
seen  in  the  print  whilst  in  the  fixing  solution  are  those  I  have 
described  as  resembling  the  changes  produced  by  hypo.  The  print 
first  reddens  and  then  resumes  the  tone  it  acquired  in  the  gold 
bath,  without  any  appearance  of  a  veil.  On  immersing  the  prints 
fresh  from  the  sulphocyanide  solution  in  a  limited  quantity  of 
washing  water  I  could  perceive  no  turbidity  except  in  the  cases 
where  a  weak  or  exhausted  solution  was  used  for  fixing.  Some  of 
the  prints,  however,  I  immersed,  as  directed,  in  a  second  fresh 
fixing  bath.  I  have  not,  as  yet,  been  able  to  detect  any  difference 
in  the  results  where  this  precaution  is  taken. 

The  salts  are  extremely  soluble,  and  the  washing  appears  to  be 
very  easily  effected.  As  the  persalts  of  iron  are  a  most  perfect 
and  delicate  test  for  the  presence  of  a  sulphocyanide,  by  striking 
a  blood-red  colour,  it  will  be  easy  to  ascertain  when  they  aro 
effectually  removed  from  the  print  by  washing. 

I  may  state  that  all  the  comparative  experiments  were  conducted 
under,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  same  conditions.  The  paper  was 
excited  on  a  neutral,  and  somewhat  weak,  silver  bath,  containing 
about  fifty  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water;  the  toning  by  an  acetate 
of  soda  and  chloride  of  gold  bath  made  some  weeks  ago. 

Regarding  the  permanency  of  the  prints  we  cannot,  of  course, 
as  yet  speak  with  certainty  ;  we  can  only  rest  satisfied  that  we 
have  secured  some  better  conditions  of  permanency.  On  one  point 
I  must  confess  that  I  feel  considerable  disappointment.  I  refer  to 
the  presence,  in  the  fixed  prints,  of  traces  of  silver  in  the  whites, 
just  in  the  same  degree  as  in  hypo. -fixed  prints.  From  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  my  friend  Mr.  Spiller,  and  the  opinion  of  some  of  the 
French  authorities,  I  had  been  led  to  hope  that  the  sulphocyanido 
of  ammonium  was  a  perfect  solvent  for  the  compound  formed 
between  nitrate  of  silver  and  albumen.  Mr.  Spider's  experiments 
consisted,  however,  in  submitting  the  hypo. -fixed  prints,  after  per¬ 
fect  washing,  to  a  concentrated  bath  of  sulphocyanide  of  ammo¬ 
nium.  This,  he  found,  removed  the  traces  of  silver  remaining,  in 
combination  with  the  albumen,  in  the  whites.  In  my  own  hands  the 
prints  fixed  as  described,  washed,  and  dried,  exhibit  the  character¬ 
istic  brown  stain  indicating  the  presence  of  silver  when  sulphide 
of  ammonium  is  applied  to  the  whites,  and  in  just  about  the  same 
degree  as  hypo. -fixed  prints.  All  the  prints  I  have  tried  give  this 
result— whether  treated  with  the  ammonium  or  potassium  salt; 
whether  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  second  fixing  solution  or  not ; 
and  whether  immersed  a  few  minutes  or  a  few  hours. 

As  a  fixing  agent  for  negatives  I  have  not  tried  these  salts  to 
any  great  extent.  In  the  degree  of  concentration  I  have  men¬ 
tioned,  namely,  one  part  of  the  salt  in  three  of  water,  they  dissolve 
the  iodide  of  silver  very  slowly;  too  slowly  for  use  by  pouring  on 
to  the  plate,  as  the  process  would  be  most  tedious.  If  used  as  a 
bath  for  immersing  the  plate,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
solution  will  lose  much  of  its  energy  by  standing  in  an  open  vessel. 
The  only  mode  of  using  it  for  negatives  with  advantage  appears 
to  consist  in  the  employment  of  a  very  concentrated  solution. 

*  The  reactions  which  take  place  are  thus  stated  Ou  immersing  the  print  in  a  sulpho¬ 
cyanide  solution,  sulphocyanide  of  silver  is  formed,  which  is  dissolved  again  by  the 
excess  of  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium,  and  a  double  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  and 
silver  is  formed  This  double  salt  is  not  soluble  in  water,  but  is  decomposed  by  it  into 
sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  and  sulphocyanide  of  silver  :  the  former be-ng  dissolved  in 
the  water,  and  the  latter  being  insoluble  in  water  is  left  to  some  exrent  in  the  print. 
Hence  the  apparent  necessity  for  successive  baths  of  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  to 
remove  as  far  as  possible  from  the  print  all  traces  of  sulphocyanide  of  silver.  Exptr  enca 
alone  will  determine  the  extent  to  which  these  successive  baths  are  needed.  I  am  now 
trying  some  prints  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  continued  exposure  to  strong  sunlight  with 
i  traces  of  sulphocyanide  of  silver  present. 
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In  regard  to  the  poisonous  character  of  this  salt  some  doubt 
seems  to  exist.  Various  authorities  state  that  hydrosulphocyanio 
acid  has  a  similar  poisonous  action  to  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  we 
would  naturally  infer  that  the  sulphocyanides  possess  a  poisonous 
action  similar  to  the  cyanides.  M.  Mevnier  says  they  do  not,  and 
Fownes,  regarded  as  acareful  writer  in  this  country,  makes  a  similar 
remark.  The  only  evidence  I  have  on  the  subject  was  a  painful 
irritation  set  up  by  the  action  of  the  solution  on  a  scratched  finger. 

In  the  course  of  various  experiments  not  necessary  to  detail 
here,  I  met  with  one  result  which  appears  to  contradict  very  dis¬ 
tinctly  the  opinion  of  various  authorities.  Grotthuss,  for  instance, 
a  German  chemist,  says  that  “  sulphocyanide  of  silver  blackens 
by  exposure  to  light  even  more  quickly  than  the  chloride” — a  fact 
which,  if  true,  would  be  of  considerable  interest  to  photographers. 
Other  authorities  make  similar  statements.  I  precipitated  a 
quantity  of  sulphocyanide  of  silver  by  the  decomposition  of  sul¬ 
phocyanide  of  ammonium  and  nitrate  of  silver,  and  exposed  it  to 
diffused  light  for  a  day  without  any  change  or  blackening  taking 
place.  Thinking  that  it  was  possible  that  the  presence  of  free 
nitrate  of  silver  might  assist  blackening  I  added  some  nitrate  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  sulphocyanide.  It  has  now  stood  for  two  days  more  in 
diffused  light  without  any  change,  as  you  may  perceive  from  the 
sample  I  now  produce.*  This  is  very  readily  soluble  in  excess  of 
sulphocyanide  of  ammonium. 

The  question  of  price  becomes  finally  an  important  considera¬ 
tion.  On  that  subject  I  am  afraid  that  I  cannot  at  present  give 
any  very  satisfactory  information.  As  at  present  manufactured 
there  does  not  appear  any  chance  of  the  sulphocyanide  of  ammo¬ 
nium  becoming  a  cheap  salt.  The  price  of  that  I  have  been 
experimenting  with  is  four  shillings  an  ounce,  and  of  the  sulpho¬ 
cyanide  of  potassium  one  shilling  an  ounce.  Mr.  Williams  hopes, 
by  some,  improvements  in  the  method  of  producing  it  and  increased 
demand,  to  be  able  to  offer  the  former  at  half  that  price,  or  possibly, 
ultimately,  a  little  lower  than  that;  but  so  far  as  present  evidence 
exists,  it  is  impossible  to  state  that  it  will  ever  become  very  cheap. 
Its  purity  is  very  important,  and  one  of  the  most  common  impuri¬ 
ties  is  a  polysulphide  of  ammonium,  which  would  be  most  fatal  to 
the  print.  There  is  some  hope,  as  stated  by  the  French  authorities, 
of  producing  it  from  gas  residues,  and  Mr.  Williams  informs  me 
that  he  has  some  on  hand  for  that  purpose;  but  even  with  this  we 
fear  that  the  cost  of  production,  rather  than  of  the  materials,  will 
be  considerable.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  when  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda  was  first  used  in  photography  it  cost  three  shillings 
and  sixpence  an  ounce,  and  that  even  some  time  after  it  was  regu¬ 
larly  used  by  professional  photographers  it  cost  a  guinea  a  pound. 
Remembering  these  facts  we  may  hope  that  if  the  new  salts  prove 
as  satisfactory  as  we  hope  when  further  tested,  they  will  soon  be 
produced  at  a  price  which  will  be  no  barrier  to  their  regular 
employment,  and  thus,  possibly,  introduce  the  era  of  permanent 
photographs. 

Photography  and  Art.  —  The  great  German  artist,  Kaulbach,  has 
been  recently  exhibiting  a  large  collection  of  his  works  called  the  “  Goethe 
Gallery.”  The  pictures  having  been  photographed  commanded  so  exten¬ 
sive  a  sale  that  other  works  by  the  same  artist  are  also  being  photographed 
in  the  same  style.  Among  these  are  the  famous  illustrations  called 
“  The  Shakespeare  Gallery.” 

A  Photographic  Ghost. — A  correspondent  of  The  Times  says  : — “  It 
may  interest  spirit-rappers  to  know  that  an  amateur  made  ghost  photo¬ 
graphs  some  years  ago  by  placing  one  figure  inside  a  plate-glass  window 
and  a  second  outside  in  such  a  position  that  a  faint  image  of  the  second 
figure  was  reflected  into  the  camera  from  the  glass.  American  *  spirit 
photographs  ’  are  probably  made  in  this  way — on  purpose,  or,  perhaps, 
by  some  faint  possibility,  accidentally.” 

Royal  “  Touchers  Ur.” — Of  Mr.  Mitchell’s  engravings  from  Mayall’s 
photographs  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  one  of  the  daily  papers 
tells  us — “  Princely  hands,  we  are  assured,  have  in  this  case  been  at  work 
to  help  the  engraver.  The  Princess  Royal  and  Princess  Alice  of  Hesse 
have  both  touched  on  Mr.  Mayall’s  photographs,  lightening  the  local 
colour,  and  taking  oft'  that  effect  of  age  which  the  deepened  tones  of  the 
sun-picture,  in  hair  and  complexion,  give  to  the  likenesses  of  both  Prince 
and  Princess.” 

A  Case  for  Sympathy,  and  Something  More. — We  learn  with  re¬ 
gret  that  a  professional  member  of  our  guild,  Mr.  John  Watson,  has 
become  totally  blind,  and  that  liis  circumstances  are  such  as  to  have  in¬ 
duced  some  of  his  friends  to  give  a  concert,  with  a  view  to  raising  a  fund 
for  his  relief.  The  concert  came  off  on  Monday  last,  with  what  result 
we  have  not  been  informed ;  but  we  are  convinced  that  many  of  our 
readers  will  gladly  contribute  towards  an  object  so  praiseworthy.  We 
shall  be  happy  to  head  a  subscription  and  take  charge  of  any  funds  that 
may  bo  forwarded  to  us  for  the  same,  acknowledging  them  in  our  columns. 

•  On  subsequently  being  submitted  to  the  action  of  direct  sunlight  for  a  few  hours  this 
salt  became  of  a  light  lavender  or  grey  lint. 


GREENNESS  OP  THE  LENS:— ITS  EQUALISING  EFFECT 
ON  THE  ACTINIS  ATION  OF  THE  PICTURE. 

By  Robert  H.  Bow,  C.E. 

In  the  paper  in  last  number,  page  159,  I  find  that  the  table  I  have 
given  is  for  the  case  of  the  stop  being  placed  at  the  centre  of 
curvature  of  the  plano-convex  lens,  not  at  half  that  distance,  as 
inadvertently  stated. 

Since  writing  the  paper  I  have  made  some  experiments  to 
determine  the  amount  of  obstruction  offered  by  green  glass  to  the 
passage  of  the  chemical  ray.  It  is,  however,  very  difficult  to 
convey  an  accurate  impression  of  the  experiments,  since  the  par¬ 
ticular  shade  or  character  of  the  greenness,  and,  in  a  less  degree, 
the  depth  of  the  colour,  determine  the  results,  and  any  description 
of  such  qualities  must  be  very  indefinite.  But  the  following  notes 
may  afford  a  general  idea  of  the  action  of  the  glasses. 

It  may  be  explained  to  those  unacquainted  with  algebraic  nota¬ 
tion  that  if  half  the  actinic  power  of  a  beam  of  light  can  penetrate 
half-an-inch  of  a  given  quantity  of  glass,  only  one-quarter  of  the 
power  will  get  through  a  thickness  of  one  inch.  And  again :  if 
but  one-third  of  the  actinic  power  gets  through  one  inch  of  another 
variety  of  glass,  only  one-third  of  this  effect,  or  one-ninth  of  the 
whole,  will  penetrate  two  inches  of  the  glass ;  and  one-third  of 
this  again,  or  only  one-twenty-seventli  of  the  whole,  will  pass 
through  three  inches. 


Results  of  the  Experiments,  Reduced  for  a  Thickness  or  Unit  11 1," 
equal  to  one  inch  in  each  case. 


Character  of  the  Glass. 

Portion  of  tb# 
Actinic  Power 
Transmitted, 
or  Value  of  a. 

1.  Blue-green  plate-glass  of  moderate  depth  of  colour 

2.  Yellow-green  glass,  of  very  pale  colour  . 

3.  Grass-green  glass,  of  moderate  depth  of  colour, 

or  about  the  average  depth  of  tint  found  in 
common  window-glass  .  . 

0*5  fully. 
0-25  nearly. 

0T5 

The  following  table  will  show  the  amounts  of  actinic  power 
transmitted  through  different  thicknesses  of  green  glass : — 


Thickness  of  the 
glass  in  inches, 
or  value  of  t. 

Remaining  portion  of  the"  actinic 
power  of  the  light  after  passing! 
through  the  thickness  t,  or  valuei 
of  a*. 

When  a  —  0T5. 

When  a  =  0‘25.  j 

3  inches. 

•0034 

•0156 

2 

•0225 

•0625 

1*5 

•058 

•125 

1-0 

0-150 

0-250 

•9 

•181 

•287 

•8 

•219 

•330 

•75 

•241 

•354 

•7 

•265 

•379 

•6 

•320 

•435 

•5 

•387 

•500 

•4 

•468 

•574 

•3 

.566 

•660 

•25 

•622 

•707 

•2 

•684 

•758 

•1 

•827 

•871 

•0 

1-000 

1-000 

When  a  =  0T5  for  a  unit  of  thickness  of  one  inch,  a  thickness 
of  0‘365  will  give  us  aP  =  0  5;  and  if  we  now  take  this,  latter 
thickness  as  our  unit,  a  becomes  =  0’5,  as  in  the  example  given  at 
page  159;  so  that,  for  that  example,  the  lens,  if  of  grasis- green  grass 
similar  to  that  used  in  the  experiments,  would  have  a  thickness  at 
the  centre  =  0-365,  and  a  focal  length  of  nearly  three  and  a-half 
inches. 


Popular  Fallacies.-— The  Queen,  claiming  the  palm  of  superior 
photographic  excellence  for  Ghemar,  of  Brussels,  asserts  that— 
4 4  The  purer  photogenic  quality  of  the  atmosphere  there  renners 
the  pictures  taken  more  clear  and  mellow  in  quality.’  These 
random,  unthinking  statements  are  only  too  common,  and  have  a 
very  mischievous  tendency  in  influencing  the  public  mind  against 
native  productions,  very  many  of  which,  though  taken  in  London, 
are,  if  not  in  advance,  most  certainly  on  a  par  with  those  of  the 
best  of  our  continental  artists; 
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SURPRISING  DISCOVERY  OP 
PHOTOGRAPHS  PRODUCED  IN  THE  LAST  CENTURY. 
Our  readers  will  no  doubt  be  apt  to  imagine  that  in  the  title 
attached  to  this  article  there  lurks  some  arriere  pcnsee,  and  that  we 
are  perpetrating  some  joke.  If  so  they  will  only  be  in  the  same 
condition  as  we  found  ourselves  on  first  perusing  the  extract 
below,  which  has  been  going  the  round  of  the  London  and  provin¬ 
cial  newspaper  press,  having  originally  appeared  in  the  Birming¬ 
ham  Daily  Post  of  the  16th  ult. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  several  inaccuracies  appear  in  the 
account  given  by  the  writer  of  the  original  article  as  to  certain 
facts  about  which  no  doubt  exists,  and  that  some  of  the  specula¬ 
tions  advanced  may  turn  out  to  be  more  ingenious  than  accurate  ; 
but  as  the  writers  attached  to  newspapers  are  not  necessarily 
chemists  or  photographers,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect 
perfect  accuracy  upon  these  points.  The  following  is  the  extract 
to  which  we  have  alluded: — 

“  A  distinguished  chemist  in  London,  writing  a  few  days  ago  to  a  friend, 
of  his  in  Birmingham,  says  : — ‘  The  following  extraordinary  fact  will 
interest  and  surprise  you.  Yesterday  I  was  at  the  Patent  Museum,  and 
inspected  some  recent  additions  obtained  from  lumber  in  the  possession 
of  the  Boulton  family.  I  saw  two  copper  plates,  plated  with  silver  bjr  the 
old  process.  They  had  been  carelessly  kept,  face  to  face,  and  are  much 
scratched.  On  one  is  a  photographic  image  of  the  old  house  at  Soho.  It 
has  been  ascertained  that  the  house  was  altered  at  a  certain  date,  and 
that  the  image  in  question  is  of  the  house  before  the  alteration.  This 
was  produced  by  James  Watt !  There  are  also  many  paper  photographs 
which  were  produced  by  James  Watt.  Further,  distinct  evidence  has 
been  got  to  show  that  James  Watt  was  engaged  in  photographic  experi¬ 
ments,  and  that  he  took  portraits.  There  was  a  society  in  Birmingham 
called  ‘The  Lunar  Society,’  comprising  amongst  its  members  Watt, 
Wedgwood,  Priestley,  and  others.  A  letter  was  written  to  this  Society 
by  Sir  William  Beechy  (or  Beachy),  the  portrait  painter,  expressing  a 
hope  that  the  then  photographers  would  not  disclose  their  process,  lest 
the  art  of  portrait  painting-  should  come  to  an  end.  There  is  much  other 
collateral  information  on  this  curious  subject  which  has  been  procured, 

I  and  inquiries  are  being  still  prosecuted.  The  information  is  so  startling 
I  as  to  seem  almost  incredible  ;  yet  it  is  true.  Of  course,  iodine  could  not 
have  been  used,  as  it  was  not  then  known.’  It  has  long  puzzled  the 
student  in  photography  to  account  for  Daguerre’s  invention.  He  does 
j  not  appear  to  have  been  a  man  of  other  than  very  humble  scientific  attain  - 
!  ments,  and  his  subsequent  contributions  to  photography  were  puerile  and 
worthless.  By  what  course  of  thought  or  experiment  was  he  led  to  this 
singular  process  ?  He  never  gave  any  information  on  the  subject.  He 
died  and  ‘made  no  sign.’  This  discovery  relative  to  Watt’s  experi¬ 
ments,  added  to  what  Niepce  had  done  prior  to  Daguerre’s  invention, 
seems  to  bridge  over  the  difficulty  very  satisfactorily.  If  it  be  granted 
that  Daguerre  had  learned  what  Watt  had  done  (and  the  known  inter¬ 
course  of  the  Birmingham  savans  -with  their  Parisian  confreres  renders 
this  probable),  the  course  of  Daguerre’s  researches  seem  very  plain.  Let 
us  recall  the  facts  that  Daguerre  had  never  devised  any  photographic 
process  until  after  he  had  entered  into  partnership  with  Niepce ;  that 
Niepce  had  invented  a  good  but  slow  process,  and  that  it  was  not  till 
after  Niepce’s  death,  that  Daguerre’s  process  was  invented.  Niepce’s 
process  was  this  :  he  spread  upon  a  sheet  of  black  glass  a  varnish  made 
by  dissolving  bitumen  in  oil  of  lavender.  This  plate  was  exposed  in  the 
camera  when  the  portions  of  the  hardened  varnish  on  which  light  had 
acted  were  bleached  and  made  insoluble.  The  faint  image  produced  was 
strengthened  b}r  plunging  the  picture  into  oil  of  lavender,  which  was 
absorbed  by  the  unchanged  portions  of  the  bitumen,  which  were  either 
dissolved  off  or  made  more  transparent,  and  the  picture  was  strengthened 
by  the  more  perfect  expression  of  the  black  glass  constituting  the  dark 
parts  of  the  picture.  Subsequently,  Niepce  exposed  the  picture  to  the 
vapour  only  of  the  oil  of  lavender,  and  obtained  the  requisite  vigour. 
The  points  of  similarity  between  Niepce’s  and  Daguerre’s  process  are 
striking  ;  the  use  of  a  surface  which,  by  its  blackness  (the  black  polish 
of  the  silver),  constituted  the  dark  parts  of  the  picture,  the  coating  with 
a  film  acted  upon  by  light,  the  developing  or  strengthening  the  impression 
I  made  by  subsequent  exposure  to  a  vapour.  When  Watt’s  experiments 
j  were  made,  iodine  had  not  been  discovered ;  and  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  his  silver  plate  was  coated  with  chlorine  of  silver,  the  only  silver  salt 
!  then  known  to  be  powerfully  affected  by  light.  Subsequently,  iodine 
I  was  discovered — an  element  belonging  to  the  same  natural  family  as,  and 
exceedingly  analogous  to,  chlorine.  Moreover,  it  had  been  put  on  record 
by  an  English  chemist,  that  iodine  of  silver  produced  in  the  moist  way 
1  was  exquisitely  sensitive  to  the  light  (although  the  necessary  conditions 
of  its  sensitiveness  were  overlooked).  With  all  these  facts,  which  were 
known  at  the  time,  and  which  it  may  be  readily  supposed  were  collected 
by  so  enthusiastic  an  inquirer  as  Daguerre,  a  man  whose  devotion  to  his 
hobby  very  nearly  procured  for  him  a  place  in  a  lunatic  asylum— with 
these  facts  the  construction  of  his  process  becomes  very  easy.  A  silver 
j  plate  exposed  to  the  newly-discovered  iodine,  instead  of  being  treated 
with  chlorine,  as  practised  by  Watt,  would  produce  the  compound  iodide 
of  silver,  already  known  to  be  more  sensitive  than  the  chlorine.  But  on 
making  the  experiment  of  exposing  this  plate  in  the  camera,  Daguerre 


must  have  found  that  no  image  was  produced  ;  yet  iodide  of  silver  made 
in  the  moist  way  was  highly  sensitive,  and  the  iodide  of  silver  made  in. 
the  dry  way  could  hardly  be  believed  to  be  wholly  insensitive ;  there 
would  doubtless  be  an  impression,  although  not  visible.  But  Niepce  had 
shown  how  veiy  feeble  pictures  could  be  strengthened  by  exposure  to 
vapours  which  would  act  on  the  sensitive  surface.  What  more  natural 
than  that  Daguerre,  before  abandoning  the  iodide  of  silver,  should  assure 
himself  either  that  there  was  or  was  not  an  impression  produced  on  tho 
plate,  by  exposing  it  to  the  influence  of  something  which  would  attack  it, 
and  which  might  be  supposed  to  attack  it  differently  in  different  parts,  if 
the  light  had  really  produced  any  change  in  the  nature  of  the  film.  Had 
he  pursued  this  course  of  thought,  he  would  inevitably  be  led  to  think  of 
mercury,  which  so  readily  amalgamates  with  silver.  Had  he  applied  a 
dilute  solution  of  proto-nitrate  of  mercury,  he  would  have  found  a  picture 
present  itself,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  tried  this.  The  example 
which  Niepce  had  set  him  of  applying  a  vapour  was  the  method  he 
resorted  to,  and,  as  is  known,  with  a  success  at  which  he  himself  must 
have  been  startled.” 

Our  first  impression,  after  reading  the  above,  was  that  it  was  a 
veritable  canard ;  and  we  determined,  if  possible,  to  trace  to  its 
origin  the  cause  of  what  we  believed  to  be  some  extraordinary 
mistake.  In  pursuance  of  this  determination  we  proceeded,  as  soon 
as  convenience  would  allow,  to  seek  out  for  personal  inspection  the 
plates  described  as  being  in  the  Patent  Museum  ;  and  though  not  as 
yet  arranged  for  public  exhibition,  we  were,  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
gentleman  in  whose  custody  they  are,  favoured  with  a  sight  of  the 
plates,  and  afforded  much  interesting  information  relative  to  their 
discovery,  &c.  As  there  are  some  particulars  still  in  course  of 
investigation  and  verification  which  the  possessor  of  the  specimens 
is  desirous  of  completing  before  publishing  the  results,  we  are 
precluded  from  stating  more  at  present  than  that,  prima  facie ,  there 
is  sufficient  foundation  for  the  supposition  advanced  in  the  letter 
of  the  “  distinguished  chemist”  quoted  in  the  Birmingham  news¬ 
paper,  that  the  first  discovery  of  our  art  must  be  dated  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  earlier  than  we  had  hitherto  any  idea  of  being  the  case.  We 
therefore  conclude  with  the  promise  of — Further  particulars  in 
due  time. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  HISTORY  OP  ALBUMIN  AND 
CERTAIN  OP  ITS  COMPOUNDS  WITH  METALLIC 
OXIDES.* 

By  Emerson  J.  Eeyxolds. 

I  HAY  now  offer  some  observations  respecting  the  action  of  heat 
on  white  of  egg— first  in  the  liquid  state,  and  afterwards  in  the  dry 
condition.  To  the  study  of  the  changes  which  take  place  under 
the  influence  of  heat  1  have  devoted  some  attention,  and  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  bring  forward  certain  facts  which,  though  at  variance 
with  recent  statements,  will  I  trust  nevertheless  be  found  correct. 

In  the  wide  domain  of  natural  science  there  are  many  effects 
produced  by  causes  of  such  an  obscure  nature  as  to  defy  the 
closest  scrutiny.  Of  these,  alterations  produced  by  molecular  re¬ 
arrangement  are  the  most  remarkable,  and  are  likewise  those  least 
under  our  direct  control.  To  this  class  of  phenomena  the  coagula¬ 
tion  of  albumin  appears  to  belong,  since  no  chemical  difference 
can  be  detected  between  pure  soluble  albumin  and  that  which  has 
been  coagulated  by  heat. 

One  view  in  particular  regarding  the  cause  of  the  coagulation 
of  albumin  has  been  urged  on  more  than  one  occasion.  According 
to  this  hypothesis,  albumin  as  it  exists  in  white  of  egg  is  a 
definite  bi-albuminate  of  soda,  thus  accepting  Leiberkuhn’s  view 
of  the  bibasic  nature  of  albumin.  When  a  solution  containing 
this  body  is  boiled,  an  equivalent  of  alkali  is  set  free,  and  is 
replaced  in  the  compound  by  an  atom  of  water,  thus  giving  rise 
to  the  so-called  albuminic  acid  which  is  thrown  down.  This 
theory  is  apparently  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  a  solution  con¬ 
taining  white  of  egg  is  more  strongly  alkaline  after  than  before 
coagulation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  a 
solution  of  albumin  from  which  all  trace  of  alkali  has  been 
removed  with  the  greatest  care  can  be  likewise  coagulated  by 
heat;  in  fact,  when  in  this  pure  state,  very  slight  physical  changes 
are  capable  of  producing  coagulation;  as  I  have  frequently  observed, 
when  filtering  solutions  of  purified  albumin,  that  on  allowing  the 
liquid  to  fall  into  the  receiver  from  a  height  of,  say  twelve  inches, 
flocculi  of  albumin  are  thrown  down.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
the  coagulated  is  the  stable,  as  the  soluble  form  is  the  unstable 
modification  of  albumin.  Such  being  the  case,  I  think  there  can 
be  little  difficulty  in  constructing  a  theory  which  may  explain  the 
cause  of  the  coagulation  of  albumin  ou  physical  grounds,  and 
with  reference  to  the  above  fact,  without  confining  us  to  any 
particular  view  regarding  the  chemical  constitution  of  that  some- 
*  Continued  from  page  173. 
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what  anomalous  body.  It  is  well  known  that  liquids  containing 
a  small  quantity  of  alkali  are  easily  coagulated  by  heat ;  but  by 
increasing  the  amount  of  alkali  a  point  is  arrived  at  when  the 
influence  of  the  physical  agent  is  nil.  If  to  this  liquid  any  neutral 
salt  be  added,  and  the  whole  boiled,  coagulation  ensues.  Let  us 
now  suppose  a  solution  of  perfectly  pure  albumin,  that  is,  free  from 
all  trace  of  saline  or  other  impurities.  It  may  fairly  be  looked  upon 
as  being  in  a  state  of  unstable  equilibrium,  which  the  mere  friction 
against  another  liquid  is  capable  of  upsetting,  the  result  being 
the  passage  into  the  coagulated  or  stable  modification.  If  to  the 
original  liquid  we  now  add  a  minute  quantity  of  alkali,  this  mere 
trace  is  capable  of  throwing  the  balance  on  the  opposite  side,  for 
then  mere  friction  is  not  sufficient  to  overcome  the  neutralising 
influence  of  the  alkali ;  but,  if  we  apply  the  more  powerful 
physical  agent,  heat,  the  obstacle  is  easily  surmounted,  and  the 
result  is — coagulation.  Let  us  now  go  a  step  further  and  add  a 
still  larger  proportion  of  alkali :  we  then  find  that  even  the  highest 
temperature  to  which  the  mixture  can  be  raised  is  incapable  of 
producing  any  visible  alteration.  If  to  this  liquid  we  now  add 
nitrate  of  potash,  sulphate  of  soda,  &c.,  coagulation  ensues. 

It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  the  coagulation  or  otherwise 
of  an  alkaline  and  albuminous  liquid  depends  on  the  proportion 
which  the  alkaline  bears  to  the  albumin.  If  the  former  be  not  present 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  neutralise  the  whole  of  the  latter,  the 
excess  of  albumin  is  capable  of  passing  into  the  insoluble  con¬ 
dition  ;  if,  on  the  contraiy,  the  amount  of  alkali  present  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  combine  with  the  whole  of  the  albumin,  no  coagulation 
can  take  place,  as  the  chemical  affinity  existing  between  the  acid 
and  the  base  is  too  powerful  to  be  overcome  by  a  physical  force  of 
low  intensity.  If,  however,  a  neutral  salt  be  added,  the  boiling 
point  is  raised,  the  intensity  is  increased  proportionally,  and  the 
result  is — coagulation.  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  this  theorjq 
though,  perhaps,  not  wholly  unobjectionable,  is  less  at  variance 
with  known  facts  than  others  which  have  preceded  it. 

So  far  my  remarks  merely  apply  to  albumin  in  a  state  of  solution, 
it  now  becomes  a  matter  of  interest  and  importance  to  examine  the 
action  of  heat  on  dried  albumin. 

For  some  time  past  much  has  been  written  on  the  impossibility 
of  coagulating  dried  albumin.  These  statements  have  been  princi¬ 
pally  made  by  Mr.  George  Price.  That  gentleman  has  pointed  out 
the  incorrectness  of  a  statement  which  has  long  passed  current 
amongst  photographers  and  others,  that  dry  albumin  is  influenced  by 
heat  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  in  a  state  of  solution — in  fact,  that  it 
can  be  coagulated.  Now,  though  by  reasoning  we  may  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  thatdry  albumin  cannot  be  coagulated,  it  is  necessary 
that  experimental  proof  should  likewise  be  given.  Mr.  Price,  in  his 
paper  read  before  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  con¬ 
cludes  by  saying :— <{  In  all  philosophical  discussions,  but  more 
especially  where  the  subject  is  little  understood,  mere  assertion  will 
never  tend  to  enlighten  us.  *  *  *  *  ”  With  such  sentiments 
I  perfectly  agree  ;  but  yet  in  another  part  of  the  same  paper  we 
find  the  following  sentence: — “I  unhesitatingly  affirm  that  these 
agents  (heat  and  alcohol)  cannot  render  dried  albumin  insoluble, 
and,  moreover,  ice  have  no  means  whatever  of  rendering  it  so."  The 
italics  arc  used  by  the  author  himself.  I  venture  to  submit  that 
the  statement  contained  in  this  paragraph  is  a  “  mere  assertion,” 
as  no  experiments  are  cited  in  order  to  bear  it  out.  In  addition 
to  this  it  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Price  speaks  of  the  albumin  as 
being  rendered  insoluble  and  not  coagulated,  which  terms,  when 
used  in  relation  to  albumin,  bear  very  different  significations.  As 
the  matter  remained  in  this  undecided  state,  and  with  the  view  of 
supplying  the  necessary  experimental  data  on  which  to  base  a  fair 
opinion  respecting  the  influence  of  increased  temperature  on  dried 
albumin,  I  instituted  a  series  of  experiments,  the  results  of  which 
tend,  I  think,  to  throw  some  new  light  on  the  subject. 

It  is  evident  that  experiments  conducted  with  pure  albumin 
would,  of  necessity,  possess  less  practical  interest  and  significance 
than  if  ordinary  white  of  egg  were  used.  For  this  reason  the  latter 
formed  the  subject  of  all  my  experiments. 

A  quantity  of  white  of  egg  was  well  whisked,  and  then  strained 
through  fine  muslin,  to  separate  the  membraneous  flocculi.  It  was 
then  evaporated  to  dryness  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid.  The 
resulting  semi-transparent, brittle  mass  was  then  coarsely  powdered 
and  heated  to  212°  Fahrenheit  for  upwards  of  nine  hours  :  it  was 
next  reduced  to  fine  powder  and  enclosed  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle. 
Equal  quantities  of  this  thoroughly-dried  white  of  egg  were  now 
placed  in  six  small  glass  tubes,  each  of  which  was  now  treated 
as  follows : — 

No.  1.  This  tube  and  its  contents  were  not  heated,  but  set  aside 
so  as  to  form  a  normal  point  of  comparison  with  the  others. 


No.  2.  This  one  was  placed  in  a  bath  of  a  boiling  saturated  solu¬ 
tion  of  Rochelle  salts,  by  which  means  a  constant  temperature  of 
240°  F.  was  kept  up  for  fifty  minutes.  At  this  temperature  an 
additional  quantity  of  water  was  given  off,  after  which  the  powder 
became  slightly  deepened  in  tint. 

No.  3.  Was  heated  by  means  of  an  oil  bath  to  a  temperature  fluc¬ 
tuating  between  290°  and  310°  F.  for  sixty-five  minutes.  Water 
was  evolved,  and  the  powder  became  of  a  full  buff  colour. 

No.  4.  This  tube  was  heated  as  before  to  a  temperature  ranging 
between  340°  and  3G0°  F.  for  one  hour.  The  same  evolution  of 
water  took  place  as  in  the  last  experiment,  but  the  powder  had 
become  of  a  pale  brown  colour. 

No.  5.  This  was  heated  to  between  400°  and  420°  F.  for  twenty- 
seven  minutes.  The  vessel  in  which  the  oil  was  contained  com¬ 
mencing  to  leak  prevented  my  continuing  the  heat  for  a  longer 
time.  The  result  of  this  experiment  was  a  deep  brown  powder, 
which  gave  evidence  of  approaching  decomposition. 

No.  6.  This  tube  was  heated  at  the  same  time  as  the  last,  but  pre¬ 
vious  to  this  it  had  served  as  a  stirrer  for  equalising  the  temperature 
in  all  the  preceding  operations  ;  it  had  therefore  been  subjected 
to  a  heat  gradually  increasing  from  230°  to  420°  F.  for  about 
three  hours  and  a-half.  The  result  was  similar  to  No.  5. 

At  a  temperature  about  50°  higher  the  white  of  egg  commenced 
to  char  rapidly. 

The  contents  of  each  tube  "were  now  emptied  into  a  stoppered 
phial  containing  nearly  an  ounce  of  distilled  water.  These  bottles 
were  occasionally  agitated  during  thirty  hours,  then  allowed  to 
rest  for  four  hours,  and  finally  examined — first  as  to  the  appear¬ 
ance  which  the  albumin  presented  ;  and,  secondly,  the  action  of 
Millon’s  test  on  a  portion  of  the  filtered  liquid. 

Millon’s  test  consists  of  a  solution  of  two  parts  of  mercury  in 
four  of  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1'42.  When  a  small  quantity  of  the 
test  is  added  to  an  albuminous  liquid  a  white  coagulum  is  formed 
which,  when  the  whole  is  raised  to  the  boiling  point,  becom»«  of  a 
deep  red  colour.  I  find  that  the  most  delicate  mode  of  applying 
the  test  is  to  evaporate  to  dryness  a  few  drops  of  the  liquid  to 
be  examined  on  a  watch  glass :  the  mercurial  solution,  when  poured 
over  the  residue  and  warmed,  developes  the  red  colour.  The 
author  states  that  a  liquid  containing  not  more  than  the  -nnnnnjths 
of  its  weight  of  albumin  is  capable  of  affording  the  reaction. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  the  examination  of  the  phials 
and  their  contents,  the  numbers  appended  corresponding  to  the 
previous  ones  : — 

No.  1.  The  albumin  had  increased  enormously  in  volume,  about 
five-eighths  of  the  liquid  being  occupied  by  the  pale  yellow 
swollen  mass.  A  portion  of  the  liquid  gave  abundant  evidence 
of  the  presence  of  albumin. 

No.  2.  In  this  case,  the  powder,  though  much  swelled,  did  not 
occupy  more  than  two-eighths  of  the  entire  liquid,  and,  when 
agitated,  easily  settled  to  the  bottom.  A  considerable  quantity 
of  albumin  had  passed  into  solution,  though  far  less  than  in  the 
previous  instance. 

No.  3.  The  powder,  though  increased  in  bulk,  did  not  take  up  much 
more  than  one-eighth  of  the  whole  volume,  and  rapidly  subsided 
after  shaking  the  mixture.  In  the  clear  filtered  liquid  I  could 
with  difficulty  detect  the  merest  trace  of  albumin  by  the  aid  of  Millon’s 
test,  and  not  at  all  on  the  application  of  heat  and  nitric  acid. 

No.  4.  Was  similar  in  every  respect  to  No.  3,  the  amount  of  albu¬ 
min  dissolved  out  being  scarcely  perceptible. 

No.  5.  In  this  case  the  increase  in  volume  of  the  powder  was 
not  remarkable.  The  supernatant  liquid  was  of  a  full  amber  colour, 
and,  when  examined,  gave  unmistakeable  evidence  of  the  presence 
of  a  small  quantity  of  a  body  resembling  albumin. 

No.  6.  Similar  to  No.  5  in  most  respects,  with  the  exception 
that  the  quantity  of  albuminous  matter  dissolved  out  was  larger. 

Before  mentioning  the  conclusions  which  these  experiments  lead 
to,  I  may  go  a  step  further,  and  point  out  the  varying  action  of 
nitrate  of  potash  when  added  to  the  subject  of  each  of  the  fore¬ 
going  experiments.  One  hundred  grains  of  pure  nitrate  of  potash 
were  added  to  the  contents  of  each  phial,  and  the  whole  allowed 
to  digest  for  twenty-four  hours,  with  occasional  agitation.  Each 
was  then  examined,  with  the  following  results  : — 

No.  1.  The  amount  of  albumin  held  in  solution  had  largely 
increased. 

No.  2.  The  quantity  of  albumin  dissolved  had  very  perceptibly 
increased. 

Nos.  3  and  4.  Scarcely  a  trace  could  be  detected. 

Nos.  5  and  6.  No  appreciable  increase  was  observed. 

I  may  now  summarise  all  my  results.  From  these  experi¬ 
ments  we  see— Firstly,  that  dried  white  of  egg,  when  kept  at  a 
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temperature  of  212°  F.,  even  for  so  long  a  time  as  nine  hours,  is  not 
altered  in  its  general  relations;  secondly,  when  heated  for  some 
time  to  240°  F.,  it  undergoes  a  perceptible,  though  not  very  impor¬ 
tant,  change  ;  thirdly,  at  temperatures  ranging  over  at  least  60° 
of  Fahrenheit’s  scale  (between  300°  and  360°),  an  important  change 
takes  place,  which  consists  in  the  albumin  being  rendered 
insoluble  in  water  and  nitrate  of  potash  ;  and,  fourthly,  at 
temperatures  between  400°  and  the  point  at  which  it  decomposes 
it  is  so  modified  as  to  be  capable  of  yielding  to  water  a  body  pos¬ 
sessing  many  of  the  characters  of  albumin,  though  it  is  more 
probably  an  analogue  of  caramel.  When  we  consider  these  results 
we  majr  naturally  ask  this  question  -We  know  that  two  modifica¬ 
tions  of  albumin  exist,  both  insoluble  in  water,  but  one  is 
coagulated,  the  other  not— -the  latter  is  soluble  in  nitrate  of 
potash,  the  former  not  so — which  modification,  then,  is  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  300°  capable  of  producing  ?  This  is  a  question  which  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  answer,  owing  to  the  many  difficulties  in  the 
way  to  prevent  our  arriving  at  a  just  conclusion.  Were  we  to 
trust  simply  to  the  action  of  nitrate  of  potash  we  might  then 
state  that  the  albumin  had  been  coagulated ,  though  I  should 
hesitate  to  adopt  this  view  on  such  insufficient  grounds. 

It  seems  to  me  highly  probable  that  heat  is  capable  of  bringing 
about  a  molecular  re-arrangement  analogous  to  that  by  which 
starch  is  converted  into  dextrin  under  precisely  similar  conditions. 
If  such  be  admitted  to  be  the  case,  it  is  then  a  debateable  question 
whether  the  alteration  be  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  bring  the 
albumin  into  the  coagulated  modification.  Whatever  may 
ultimately  be  the  view  adopted  to  account  for  this  change,  I  think 
that  it  is  a  well-proved  fact  that  dried  white  of  egg,  when  submitted 
to  a  temperature  of  300 0  and  upwards  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time, 
can  be  rendered  insoluble  in  water. 

(To  be  continued. J 


SUBSTITUTES  FOR  ALBUMIN  FOR  POSITIVE 
PRINTING.* 

By  II.  Cooper, 

The  finding  of  a  substitute  for  albumen  for  positive  printing  has 
for  along  time  more  or  less  claimed  the  attention  of  photographers ; 
but  I  do  not  think  that  sufficient  perseverance  has  been  shown  in 
the  pursuit.  Many,  I  dare  say,  have  tried  an  experiment  or  two, 
met  with  no  good  results,  and  fallen  back  upon  albumen,  leaving 
the  trouble  of  finding  a  substitute  to  others  possessed  of  more 
patience  than  themselves.  Only  those  who  have  gone  on  with 
their  experiments  can  know  the  difficulties  that  spring  up  at  every 
point.  They  are  such  that  it  requires  many  a  glance  at  the  golden 
end  in  view  to  keep  the  enthusiast  from  giving  up  in  despair. 

The  subject  of  printing  has  at  no  time  received  the  attention  it 
deserves.  Negatives  can  now  be  produced  nearly,  if  not  quite,  per¬ 
fect;  and  it  seems  to  me  very  strange  that  more  care  has  not  been 
shown  in  that  process  by  which  their  beauties  are  exhibited  to  the 
world. 

As  has  been  recently  remarked,  every  photographer  ought,  in 
order  to  produce  the  best  result,  to  have  the  printing  of  his  nega¬ 
tives  under  his  own  supervision.  But,  yet,  when  perfect  prints 
are  produced,  the  chances  are  that  they  are  not  permanent,  and  in 
a. few  years,  or  even  months,  their  beauties  begin  to  fade;  so  that 
if  it  be  the  portrait  of  a  handsome  young  lady,  the  likeness  keeps 
pace  with  the  original.  It  is  a  most  essential  point  that  photo¬ 
graphs  should  be  as  permanent  as  engravings. 

Photography  is  a  great  blessing ;  for,  by  its  means,  we  may 
possess  faithful  records  of  places  and  events  of  the  greatest 
national  or  private  interest,  and  of  the  features  of  those  far  distant, 
or  who  have  passed  away  from  among  us  to  that  “bourne  whence 
1  no  traveller  returns.”  But  what  is  more  grievous  than  to  see  the 
cherished  likeness  of  a  lost  one  gradually  fading  way,  when  we  had 
hoped  to  hand  the  semblance  of  those  loved  features  down  to 
i  generations  yet  to  come  1 

There  are  some  remarks  of  Washington  Irving’s,  on  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  printing-press,  which  apply  with  such  force  to 
photography  that  I  am  sure  youwill  pardon  me  for  quoting  them 
in  a  paper  which  professes  to  dwell  upon  processes  and  formulae. 

He  says : — 

“The  recent  invention  of  the  art  of  printing  enables  men  to  com¬ 
municate  rapidly  and  extensively  their  ideas  and  discoveries.  It 
brought  forth  learning  from  libraries  and  convents,  and  brought  it 
familiarly  to  the  reading  desk  of  the  student.  Volumes  of  infor¬ 
mation  which  had  before  existed  only  in  costly  manuscripts,  care¬ 
fully  treasured  up  and  kept  out  of  the  reach  of  the  indigent 
scholar  and  obscure  artist,  were  now  in  every  hand. 

•  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  April  0th,  1863. 
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“There  was,  henceforth,  to  be  no  retrogression  in  knowledge, 
nor  any  pause  in  its  career.  Every  step  in  advance  was  imme¬ 
diately,  and  simultaneously,  and  widely  promulgated,  recorded  in 
a  thousand  forms  and  fixed  for  ever.  There  could  never  again  be  a 
dark  age.  Nations  might  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fight,  and  sit  in 
wilful  darkness,  but  they  could  not  trample  it  out:  it  would  still 
shine  on,  dispensed  to  happier  parts  of  the  world  by  the  diffusive 
powers  of  the  press.” 

In  what  a  greater  degree  does  not  photography  accomplish  all 
these  blessings! 

I  have  made  the  foregoing  remarks  to  impress  upon  you  the 
importance  of  the  subject — “The  Improvement  of  Formula  for 
Photographic  Printing.” 

We  must  make  our  prints  more  permanent;  and,  as  it  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  dangerous  to  employ  albumen  for  printing  processes,  I,  as 
you  are  aware,  am  a  great  advocate  for  its  removal  altogether  from 
our  formulae. 

I  will  briefly  call  your  attention  to  the  only  advantages  possessed 
by  albumen.  It  gives  great  fineness  of  definition,  combined  with  a 
high  degree  of  transparency,  and  depth  in  the  shadows  (which  last, 
allow  me  to  observe,  is  not  always  according  to  natine.  I  think  I 
shall  be  supported  in  this  idea  by  many).  These  two  good  quali¬ 
ties  are  set  against  a  long  array  of  serious  defects 

1.  The  trouble  and  vexatious  failures  in  manipulation. 

2.  The  great  uncertainty  of  the  result  to  be  obtained, — two 
sheets  of  alburnenised  paper  very  seldom  being  alike. 

3.  Its  proneness  to  mealiness  and  what  I  term  scarlet  fever ,  viz., 
large  patches  being  left  unacted  upon  by  the  toning  bath.  This  is 
really  a  species  of  mealiness. 

4.  Its  great  liability  to  become  yellow  by  sulphurisation,  and 
thereby  fading  of  the  image. 

5.  Its  great  gloss  of  surface,  which  is  very  inartistic. 

There  are  many  other  faults  to  be  found  with  poor  Albumen 
which  I  need  not  enumerate.  I  shall  now  make  a  few  remarks  on 
the  processes  that  appears  to  me  to  stand  any  chance  of  beating 
albumen  out  of  the  field.  The  processes  in  question  are — the 
resumed  paper,  paper  prepared  with  India-rubber,  and  the  new 
enamel  paper,  introduced  by  M.  Sobering  or  Herr  Liesegang,  or  by 
both  of  these  gentlemen. 

On  the  subject  of  resinised  paper  I  have  not  much  to  say,  as  I 
have  made  no  alteration  in  the  formula,  except  in  the  bath,  which 
I  now  use  of  the  strength  of  at  least  100  grains  to  the  ounce  (more 
commonly  120  grains) ;  and  I  only  float  the  paper  from  two  to  three 
minutes.  The  bath  should  also  contain  five  to  ten  per  cent,  of 
alcohol,  as  1  recommended  in  the  first  instance,  or  sometimes  the 
paper  will  be  found  to  repel  the  solution,  causing  a  most  disastrous 
effect. 

[Mr.  Cooper  here  exhibited  a  piece  of  paper  that  Mr.  Simpson  had 
received  from  a  correspondent,  in  which  one-half  was  quite  insen¬ 
sitive  to  light,  and  it  appeared  as  if  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
had  been  carelessly  brushed  over  without  forming  any  chloride  in 
parts.] 

The  only  other  point  is  to  wash  the  prints  finally  in  boiling 

water. 

From  the  India-rubber  paper  I  expected  much  better  results  than 
I  have  as  yet  obtained.  It  decidedly  gives  cleaner  lightsandas  good 
shadows  as  resinised  paper.  The  following  is  the  modus  operandi 
of  preparing  it.  Procure  some  pure  India-rubber  or  gutta-percha 
(that  sold  in  thin  sheets  is  the  best),  dissolve  it  in  a  little  chloro¬ 
form,  and  add  it  to  benzole  in  the  proportion  of  from  two  to  three 
grains  to  the  ounce;  shake  it  well,  and  immerse  the  bottle  continu¬ 
ing  it  in  hot  water  till  the  solution  is  bright  and  free  from  muddi¬ 
ness.  Allow  it  to  settle  for  some  time  to  prevent  white  spots  from 
being  visible  on  the  finished  prints.  To  prepare  the  paper,  pour 
some  of  the  solution  into  an  even-bottomed  dish,  and  immerse  the 
paper  in  the  way  I  described  for  resinising  paper.  The  draining  is 
the  most  important  part  of  the  process,  and  where  a  failure  is  most 
likely  to  occur.  The  paper  must  be  so  hung  that  one  corner  is  lower 
than  the  other,  and  just  before  it  ceases  to  drip  the  position  of  the 
sheet  should  be  reversed,  so  that  the  solution  may  drain  from  the 
other  bottom  corner.  A  difficulty  is  to  get  a  suitable  sample  of 
benzole,  as  it  is  generally  very  liable  to  run  into  greasy  streaks. 
If  it  has  originally  the  least  tendency  this  way,  it  will  only  be 
increased  by  the  addition  of  the  India-rubber  or  gutta-percha. 
When  the  paper  is  thoroughly  dry,  it  may  be  floated  on  a  solution 
of  any  of  the  chlorides  of  from  five  to  ten  grains  to  the  ounce.  A 
little  Iceland  moss  may  be  added  to  the  salting  solution  with  ad¬ 
vantage.  Float  three  minutes  on  a  nitrate  of  silver  bath  of  sixty 
grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  slightly  acid.  Or  a  combination  of 
the  nitrate  of  silver  and  ammonia  may  bo  used,  formed  as  follows : — 
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Make  a  solution  of  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver,  100  grains  to  the 
ounce  of  water,  and  add  nitric  acid  till  the  solution  is  neutral  or 
faintly  acid.  By*the-bye,  plain  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver  answers 
very  well  for  this  paper.  The  toning,  fixing,  and  washing  are 
performed  as  usual.  . 

Wd  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  enamelled  paper.  Of 
this  I  have  great  hopes,  and  think  I  shall  soon  be  able  to  employ 
it  successfully  for  cartes  and  the  finest  work.  I  have  not  yet  made 
many  experiments  with  it,  as  I  only  had  a  piece  of  the  size  of  a 
carte  de  vis ite,  for  which  I  was  indebted  to  Mr.  Simpson.  I  have 
since  received  some  from  Glasgow,  so  I  trust  by -our  next  meeting 
to  have  some  perfect  prints  on  it  to  show  you.  As  the  piece  of 
paper  I  received  was  albumenised  (of  course,  for  my  purpose),  it 
was  necessary  to  remove  the  albumen.  I  accomplished  this  by 
floating  on  repeated  changes  of  distilled  water  (the  object  of  my 
using  distilled  in  preference  to  common  water  you  will  perceive 
presently),  and  gently  dabbing  the  surface  with  a  clean  sponge.  To 
make  sure  that  L  had  entirely  got  rid  of  the  albumen,  L  floated  a 
small  piece  of  the  paper  on  the  nitrate  bath  (t  beg  your  pardon: 
nitrate  of  silver  bath  I  should  have  said).  I  then  exposed  it  to 
strong  sunlight  for  the  whole  of  the  da3r,  when  not  the  least 
change  took  place  in  the  print  except  at  the  edges,  where  the  silver 
solution  had  come  in  contact  with  the  unprotected  paper.  This, 
also,  proves  that  the  enamel  is  unacted  upon  by  the  nitrate  of 
silver.  If  I  had  used  common  water  a  slight  difference  might 
have  been  made  in  the  result.  This  was  to  me  a  most  satisfactory 
experiment. 

I  have  brought  a  piece  of  the  paper  from  which  the  albumen  has 
been  removed.  You  will  perceive  that  the  surface  is  very  nice, 
although  it  has  a  slightly  bronzed  appearance.  To  salt  the  paper, 
I  floated  it  for  two  minutes  on  a  seven-grain-to-the-ounce  solution 
of  pure  chloride  of  sodium;  and  then,  when  dry,  on  the  100-grain- 
to-the-ounce-of-water  nitrate  of  silver  bath. 

One  advantage  is  that  the  paper  does  not  cockle  in  drying.  The 
piece  I  tried  printed  very  red  in  the  pressure-frame,  but  toned 
up  beautifully  to  a  splendid  purple.  Upon  fixing  the  print  lost 
considerably  in  tone,  but  not  in  strength;  but  when  dried  it  was 
very  much  too  blue.  I  must  try  and  procure  some  of  the  paper 
unalbumenised,  and  then  I  can  set  to  work  in  a  systematic  manner. 

.  1  forgot  to  mention  that  the  enamel  is  insoluble  in  hot  and  cold 
Avater  and  alcohol.  It  is  also  unacted  upon  by  nitric,  hydrochloric, 
and  acetic  acids,  diluted  with  their  volume  of  water.  I  have  tried 
many  experiments  to  make  an  enamelled  paper,  but  have  not  as  yet 
been  successful. 

This  paper  is  necessarily  a  very  cursory  one,  as  through  severe 
cold  I  have  been  prevented  from  carrying  out  a  great  number  of 
experiments  which  I  have  in  hand.  In  fact,  I  was  rather  inclined 
to  postpone  my  promised  communication  till  the  next  meeting,  as 
I  thought  Ave  should  have  plenty  for  the  evening;  but,  as  Mr. 
Harmer  was  prevented  from  fulfilling  his  intentions,  I  have  done 
the  best  I  can  to  open  the  way  for  a  discussion  on  this  most  im¬ 
portant  subject. 


WHAT  IS  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  IMAGE?* 

By  John  Glovee. 

[After  some  introductory  remarks — in  which  the  Avriter  detailed 
some  of  the  adverse  circumstances  with  which  photography  had 
to  contend,  especially  in  a  chemical  point  of  view,  and  some  of 
the  theories  which  had  been  proposed  as  solutions  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  under  discussion,  all  more  or  less  plausible  in  themselves 
but  contradictory  with  each  other  —  the  author  proceeded  as 
follows : — ] 

That  both  electrical  and  chemical  phenomena  accrue  is  self-evi¬ 
dent  from  the  very  nature  of  the  reactions  Avhich  arise  in  the 
development  of  a  light-impressed  image;  but  the  question  at 
issue  is,  Avhich  of  the  two  has  priority?  Have  the  luminous  rays 
a  direct  chemical  action  upon  the  molecules  of  the  argentiferous 
compound,  thus  inducing  electrical  action?  or  have  they  first  a 
polarising  influence  on  the  atoms  and  the  supporting  tablet  of 
glass  or  paper,  thus  supplying  the  means  of  chemical  action? 

Assuming,  Avith  the  French  chemists,  the  former  to  be  the 
case — that  the  action  of  light  is  to  reduce  a  portion  of  the 
surface  on  which  it  is  allowed  to  impinge— we  should  naturally 
expect  to  detect  the  presence  of  the  metallic  base,  hoAvever 
infinitesimal  the  quantity.  On,  however,  subjecting  the  impressed 
surface  to  the  highest  power  of  the  microscope,  there  is  no 

♦  Abstract  of  a  paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire— Scientific  Section — April  15’h,  1803. 


visible  change;  and  further,  to  the  more  sensitive  chemical 
test,  by  treating  Avith  a  substance  Avhich  is  a  solvent  of  the 
silver  in  combination,  but  not  Avhen  in  the  metallic  slate,  it  in 
found  to  be  all  dissolved.  This  evidence,  Ave  should  suppose,  would 
lead  us  to  look  for  the  action  as  primarily  of  an  electrical  nature. 
In  contradiction  to  this,  on  fully  developing  an  impressed  image, 
Avhich  then  consists  principally  of  metallic  silver  deposited  from  its 
solution  much  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  electrotype,  and  then 
attempting  to  re-dissolve  in  nitric  acid,  there  remains  some  sub¬ 
stance  forming  the  foundation  of  the  image,  which  resists  the 
action  of  the  solvent,  proving  that  the  result  of  the  action  of  the 
rays  is  not  one  of  polarity  but  of  actual  chemical  decomposition. 
It  Avill  also  bo  observed  that  the  change  does  not  manifest  itself 
until  in  contact  Avith  the  developer.  On  one  point  all  experimenters 
seem  to  have  been  agreed:  Avhatever  might  be  the  primary  force 
brought  into  play  by  the  chemical  rays  of  light,  it  was  universally 
acknowledged  that  the  visible  image  consisted  chiefly  of  reduced 
silver;  but  Avhether  this  was  a  decomposition  of  the  insoluble  iodide, 
or  wholly  of  the  soluble  nitrate  in  the  film,  remained  a  matter  of 
doubt  until  I  published  some  experiments  Avith  ammonia,  Avhich  had 
been  proposed  by  Mr.  Anthony,  of  New  York,  as  an  accelerator  of 
washed  and  dried  collodion  films.  While  operating  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  in  the  month  of  August,  1862,  I  found  that  ammonia,  besides 
being  an  accelerator,  had  the  astonishing  property  of  developing 
the  image,  and  this  in  the  almost  entire  absence  of  any  of  the 
soluble  silver  salts.  This  Avas  at  utter  variance  with  all  precon¬ 
ceived  notions  of  the  property  of  a  developer,  which  was  consi¬ 
dered  necessarily  to  be  a  substance  capable  of  reducing  solutions 
of  silver  salts  to  the  metallic  state,  such  as  gallic  acid  and  proto¬ 
sulphate  of  iron,  &c. 

Shortly  after  this,  following  in  the  Avake  of  these  experiments, 
Major  Russell  demonstrated  that  a  Aveak  solution  of  the  ammo- 
niacal  gas  in  Avater  possessed  the  same  developing  agency  as  the 
fumes  of  the  stronger  preparation.  This,  and  other  facts  con¬ 
nected  with  the  new  phase  of  development,  struck  me  so  forcibly 
as  being  the  clue  to  a  solution  of  many  of  the  difficulties  Avhich 
beset  the  attainment  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  photographic 
image,  that  I  was  led  to  commence  a  series  of  chemical  experi¬ 
ments  Avith  a  view  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  re-actions  Avhich 
took  place.  [The  paper  then  Avent  on  to  give  some  of  the  results 
of  these  experiments  as  detailed  in  The  British  Journal  OF 
Photography  for  16th  March.] 

The  abstraction  of  iodine  by  the  ammonia  from  the  various  parts 
of  the  film,  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  action  of  light,  leaves 
a  visible  image,  formed  of  the  subiodide  of  silver,  which,  being  a 
substance  more  nearly  allied  to  the  metallic  state  than  that  of  the 
original  iodide,  presents  a  greater  resistance  to  the  transmission 
of  light,  besides  displaying  a  marked  difference  in  colour.  This 
image,  vivid  enough  in  itself,  Avould  not  fulfil  the  requirements  of 
photography,  lacking  the  necessary  intensity  to  produce  a  vigorous 
positive.  In  the  case  of  development  by  ammonia  Ave  have  only 
a  substance  that  will  combine  Avith  the  iodine,  producing  iodate  of 
ammonia  and  iodide  of  ammonium;  so  that  Avhen  all  the  changed 
iodide  of  silver  is  decomposed,  becoming  subiodide,  no  further 
chemical  action  takes  place.  It  is  then  found  that  if  the  plate  in 
this  condition  be  covered  Avith  the  ordinary  so-called  developer — 
pyrogallic  acid,  and  a  small  quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  solu¬ 
tion — the  latter  is  reduced  by  the  former ;  but  the  metallic  particles 
thus  formed  are  only  deposited  upon  the  image  of  subiodide,  at 
once  evincing  an  electrical  stato  of  the  film  as  a  result  of  the 
previous  chemical  decomposition.  Under  certain  conditions  this 
electrical  deposit  can  be  continued  to  an  extent  almost  indefinite, 
producing  a  stratum  of  metallic  silver  quite  impervious  to  the 
solar  rays,  at  the  same  time  the  portions  unaffected  by  light  in 
the  camera  remain  as  transparent  as  at  first. 

To  recapitulate — so  as  to  give  a  clear  and  concise  ansAver  to  the 
question,  What  is  the  photographic  image  ? — the  action  of  light 
is  first  chemical ,  disturbing  a  portion  of  the  iodine  or  bromine, 
which  is  not  actually  separated  until  brought  in  contact  with  some 
combining  substance  in  the  developer,  producing  a  visible  image 
of  subiodide  of  silver,  which  possesses  an  electrical  affinity  for  the 
particles  of  metallic  silver  as  reduced  from  its  solution  by  the 
intensifier. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  Hoav  do  you  account  for  the  action 
of  the  old  developers  which  contain  no  recognised  substance  that 
will  combine  Avith  the  suspended  iodine  ?  The  answer  is  simple 
enough.  When  a  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  is  applied  to  an 
unwashed  sensitive  plate  Avhich  has  been  exposed  to  light,  the 
action  of  the  developer  is  reversed.  The  pyrogallic  acid  haying 
no  affinity  for  iodine  has  first  to  reduce  a  portion  of  metallic  silver 
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from  its  solution.  We  then  have  all  the  conditions  for  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  image.  The  metal  has  a  strong  affinity  for  the  iodine, 
subiodide  is  formed,  reduction  of  the  nitrate  progresses,  and  inten¬ 
sification  is  the  consequence. 

Again :  the  iron  developer  is  more  rapid  in  its  results  than 
pyrogallic  acid.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  salt  of  iron  is  the 
more  energetic  reducing  agent,  and  the  metallic  particles  consist 
of  pure  silver;  which  is  not  the  case  with  pyrogallic  acid,  they 
being  more  or  less  associated  with  organic  matter.  In  the  iron 
development,  then,  we  have  closer  contact  of  the  combining  sub¬ 
stances — consequently  greater  rapidity  of  action. 

While  on  this  subject  we  ought  not  to  overlook  the  now  neglected 
and  beautous  but  evanescent  pioneer  of  all  photography — -the 
Daguerreotype  process.  The  foundation  of  the  image  consists  of 
pure  metallic  silver,  having  a  delicate  superstratum  of  sensitive 
iodide  of  the  same  metal. 

The  action  of  light  is  precisely  the  same,  but  in  this  instance 
we  have  an  absorbent  of  the  liberated  iodine  in  the  metallic  sub¬ 
stratum  ;  so  that  the  plate  in  itself  possesses  all  the  elements  of 
chemical  action,  and  in  consequence  the  subsequent  electrical 
affinity  for  the  condensed  mercurial  vapours  which  form  the  image. 


ENLARGED  POSITIVES.* 

By  Dr.  D.  van  Monckhoyen. 

TitE  reflector  used  to  throw  the  sunlight  on  the  condenser  should 
be  silvered ,  and  not  coated  with  tin  and  mercury,  as  such  a  surface 
is  very  easily  tarnished  by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

Silvered,  reflectors  are  easily  tarnished  also  if  covered  with 
minium  paint,  as  those  are  which  are  generally  found  in  commerce. 
A  reflector  for  the  solar  camera  should  therefore  not  be  painted, 
but  the  coat  of  silver  should  be  laid  on  thick.  The  apparatus 
being  horizontal,  the  mirror  should  be  of  very  great  length,  par¬ 
ticularly  at  high  latitudes.  The  inconvenience  arising  from  this 
is  so  great  that  sometimes  it  is  preferable  to  get  the  apparatus  on 
the  angle  of  a  .wall -facing  the  east,  instead  of  putting  it  in  a 
southerly  direction,  losing  in  this  way  the  first  and  last  hours  of 
the  day,  and  operating  only  from  ten  to  two.  With  this  arrange¬ 
ment  the  length  of  the  mirror  need  not  be  more  than  three  times 
the  diameter  of.  the  condenser.  As  for  its  breadth,  one  and  one- 
fourth  times  this  diameter  is  sufficient. 


FIG.  237. 


The  most  ordinary  mounting  of  the  reflector  is  represented  in 
fig.  237.  A  brass  frame,  B  G  D  E,  is  fixed  in  the  window  of  the 
dark  room,  and  carries  a  gearing  wheel  with  a  large  opening  in  the 
middle.  This  gearing  wheel,  Avhich  cannot  be  seen  in  the  figure, 
is  moved  by  means  of  the  pinion  F.  This  wheel  is  of  a  size  large 
enough  to  carry  the  reflector.  G  is  a  pinion  by  which  this  reflector 
is  moved,  and  II  the  groove  in  the  disc  for  the  passage  of  the 
pinion  G  when  the  reflector  is  moved. 

This  way  of  mounting  the  reflector  is  only  used  for  small  appa¬ 
ratus.  The  model  represented  {fig.  238)  is  better  for  large  reflectors. 
The  reflector  L  (which  in  this  case  must  have  twice  the  breadth  of 

*  Continued  from  page  165. 


FIG.  233, 


the  diameter  of  the  condenser)  is  mounted  on  a  wooden  frame, 
which  is  fixed  on  a  half  gearing  wheel,  K.  The  rod  G,  moved  by 
a  knob  in  the  dark  room,  sets  in  motion  a  second  rod  A,  by  means 
of  a  conical  gear  II.  This  rod  a  has  on  ils  upper  part  an  endless 
screAv,  Avhich  moves  the  little  gearing  Avheel  I,  and  this  communi¬ 
cates  the  motion  to  the  large  Avheel  K;  so  that  b}'  turning  the 
rod  G  a  vertical  motion  is  communicated  to  the  reflector.  The 
horizontal  motion  is  given  by  the  rod  A,  at  Avhich  end  is  an  endless 
screAV,  Avhich  moves  the  gearing  Avheel  B  :  to  this  are  fastened 
the  two  pieces  E  E,  Avhich  carry  the  axis  of  the  Avheels  I  and  K. 
This  Avheel  B  has  a  hole  in  its  centre,  to  alloAv  the  rod  a  to  pass 
through,  and  turns  in  the  circular  piece  of  iron  C  C,  Avhich  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  three  feet  D. 

We  are  indebted  for  the  idea  of  this  apparatus  to  M.  Duboscq. 

This  apparatus  is  placed  outsidedhe  dark  room  on  a  strong  board, 
or  on  a  piece  of  iron  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  cemented  into 
the  Avail,  and  the  three  feet  are  fixed  on  it  by  means  of  screws. 
The  rods  A  and  G  are  moved  from  the  inside,  and  their  knobs  can 
be  seen  under  the  condenser  in  fig.  236.  [See  page  164.] 

The  centre  K  of  the  mirror  corresponds  to  the  centre  of  the 
condenser,  and  is  on  the  same  horizontal  line. 

As  regards  the  simultaneous  movement  of  the  different  pieces 
constituting  the  apparatus,  it  may  be  easily  understood  after  the 
details  Avhich  Ave  have  given.  The  reflector  being  outside,  begin 
by  moving  it  so  as  to  reflect  the  sunlight  on  the  condenser  in  such 
a  Avay  as  to  have  the  axis  of  the  luminous  cone  horizontal.  The 
negative  is  put  into  the  plateholder  D  {fig .  236),  the  blue  glass 
interposed,  and  the  camera  back  D  is  moved  to  and  fro  until  the 
image  on  the  screen  A  is  avcII  defined.  The  blue  glass  is  then 
removed,  and  the  sensitive  paper  fixed  on  the  screen  A,  which 
is  adjustible  up  and  doAvn,  and  the  impression  takes  place  with 
a  rapidity  varying  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  6unlightf 
the  temperature,  the  sensitiveness  of  the  paper,  and  the  size  of 
the  condenser. 

But  here  a  great  difficulty  presents  itself,  Avhich  necessitates  the 
use  of  very  large  condensers.  The  sun  moves,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  the  image  changes  its  place.  The  mirror  should  therefore 
be  kept  constant!}'  in  motion.  A  point  Avhich  Ave  hav’e  even  for¬ 
gotten  to  mention  is,  that  it  is  advisable  to  make  a  mark  on  the 
edge  of  the  glass,  and  to  keep  this  mark  always  on  the  same  place 
on  the  screen  by  slight  motions  of  the  reflector.  * 

*  By  means  of  alieliostat,  ormirror  fitted  with  clockwork,  the  image  can  be  kept  all  the 
time  in  the  same  position  ;  hut  there  is  but  one  lielio-'tat  proper  to  be  u>-ed  in  photography, 
and  that  is  su  h  an  one  as  is  moved  round  an  axis  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  earth.  The 
horizontal  reflected  ray  requires  the  reflector  to  be  very  long,  which  produces  irregular 
friction  of  the  secondary  axis.  (See  “  Application  of  Photography  to  the  Sciences  of 
Observation,"  in  the  second  part  of  this  woik.)  The  mounting  of  the  reflector  is  the 
same  a3  that  of  the  telescope  of  silvered  glass. 
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The  rapidity  of  the  impression  mainly  depends  on  the  area  of 
the  condenser.  A  small  portion  of  the  active  rays  is,  however, 
absorbed  by  the  mirror  and  the  lens.  In  practice,  it  is  best  not  to 
use  a  larger  sizedpaperthan  the  ordinary  photograph  sheet  (eighteen 
by  twenty-three  inches),  and  to  use  a  condenser  of  about  twenty 
inches.  However,  with  a  condenser  of  fifteen  inches  diameter  prints 
can  be  made  very  rapidly — about  twenty  minutes  in  summer. 
When  the  light  has  acted  sufficiently  long,  the  print  is  toned  and 
fixed  in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  sharpness  of  the  enlarged  print  depends,  first  of  all,  on  that 
of  the  negative,  and  afterwards  on  the  care  with  which  the  image 
has  been  kept  in  its  place.  If  the  lens  be  not  exactly  in  the 
chemical  focus  of  the  condenser,  which  is  verified  by  trial,  moving 
the  screen  a  little  forward  or  backward  will  set  it  right. 

Finally,  we  recommend  to  the  operator  to  have  the  room  in  the 
most  complete  darkness,  and  to  put  between  the  lens  and  the 
screen  A  a  square  or  oval  diaphragm  made  of  pasteboard,  which 
allows  only  those  rays  to  pass  which  form  the  image. 

(To  be  continued.) 


AN  EXPERIMENT  SHOWING-  IN  A  STRIKING  MANNER 
THE  VALUE  OF  BINOCULAR  VISION. 

By  Professor  O.  N.  Pood. 

In  explaining  the  principles  of  the  stereoscope  and  binocular 
vision  to  those  who  are  ignorant  of  these  matters,  a  difficulty  is 
often  experienced  in  convincing  the  listener  of  the  superiority  of 
vision  with  two  over  that  with  a  single  eye,  and  I  have  often  wished 
for  some  single  experiment  which  should  at  once  annihilate  all 
doubts  on  the  subject;  for,  as  the  ordinary  reasoning  on  this  point 
seems  somewhat  artificial  to  an  unlearned  man,  he  is  apt  to  go 
away  in  the  secret  belief  that  after  all,  in  point  of  fact,  he  can  see 
just  about  as  well  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other — which,  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  in  a  certain  sense,  is  true,  as  long  as  the  ob¬ 
jects  viewed  are  familiar  and  seen  under  a  bright  light.  At  night, 
however,  or  where  the  objects  are  faintly  illuminated,  the  case  is 
totally  different.  Walk  out,  for  example,  anywhere  at  night, 
selecting  a  time  when  there  is  just  enough  light  to  see  one’s  way 
comfortably;  then  close  one  eye  and  go  on.  After  walking  thus 
a  few  moments  the  experimenter  becomes  greatly  confused  by  the 
appearance  of  objects,  and  stops  at  each  shadow  that  may  cross 
his  path,  and  touches  it  with  the  foot  to  ascertain  whether  it  be  a 
pile  of  bricks  or  a  stone  wall,  &c.  On  opening  the  second  eye  it  is 
astonishing  to  see  how  all  objects  shrink  into  their  proper  propor¬ 
tions  and  places.  It  is  singular  to  note  how  even  vague  and  ill- 
defined  shadows,  when  viewed  with  two  eyes,  convey  accurate  in¬ 
formation  to  the  mind. 

Persons  accustomed  to  the  stereoscope  must  often  have  observed 
the  same  thing  in  certain  stereographs,  which  to  a  single  eye  pre¬ 
sented,  perhaps,  little  more  than  general  blackness,  marked  here 
and  there  with  a  few  bright  points,  while  in  the  instrument  this 
chaos  instantly  shapes  itself  into  a  real  scene. 


$  Hs  af  €\ui. 

BACKGROUNDS: - THEIR  ABUSE,  THEIR  USE,  THEIR 

PRINCIPLES,  AND  THE  MODES  OF  PAINTING  THEM. 

It  is  now  some  time  since  we  commenced  this  subject  of  back¬ 
grounds  ;  and  we  closed  our  last  “Bit  of  Chat”  on  this  Subject  by 
dwelling  upon  the  value  of  tone  and  the  importance  of  certain 
requirements  of  imitative  art, — the  most  important  being  that  the 
lights,  shadows,  and  shades  should  be,  more  or  less,  in  unison  with 
each  other,  and  the  general  effect  of  the  subject  such  as  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  one  spectator  viewing  the  subject  from  some  one  “  point 
of  view.”  Works  which  presumptuously  ignore  these  elementary 
conditions  of  pictorial  success  can  take  but  very  low  rank  in 
the  domain  of  art.  Without  perspective  they  can,  in  fact,  claim 
no  higher  consideration  as  pictures  than  is  awarded  that  11  picture" 
which  is  so  familiar  to  us  as  the  willow-plate  pattern  ;  and  without 
so  much  of  “  tone"  as  is  implied  in  the  harmonious  combination  of 
natural  light  and  shade,  there  is  small  evidence  on  which  to  base 
the  operator’s  claim  to  his  self-chosen  title  of  artist. 

Before  we  proceed  to  chat  for  a  little  time  about  solid  ac¬ 
cessories,  permit  me  to  appeal  to  your  imagination.  Here,  say, 
is  a  talented  painter,  who  has  been  educated  for  his  profession  bv 
years  of  patient  drudgery.  He  sits  at  his  easel,  hard  at  work 
upon  a  new  picture.  His  eyes  are  full  of  earnest  thought — his  hand 
is  full  of  eagerness — but  the  hours  go  by,  and  the  day  wanes;  and, 
as  the  creeping  shadows  steal  forth  from  the  darkening  corners  of 


the  room  to  stay  his  labour,  au  expression  of  despair  strengthens  in 
his  face.  At  last  he  can  see  to  work  no  longer,  lises  to  take  a 
long,  gloomy,  farewell  glance  at  his  day’s  work,  and  presently,  with 
almost  tears  in  his  eyes,  he  takes  a  rag,  and,  wiping  out  with  an 
angry,  impatient  action  all  he  has  done,  leaves  the  room,  peevish, 
discontented,  and  annoyed.  He  has  been  striving  so  long  and 
anxiously  to  obtain  that  very  quality  of  tone  which  certain  so- 
called  photographic  artists  can  obtain,  without  an  effort,  if  they 
only  could  or  would  recognise  its  value,  but  which  they  carefully 
ignore  and  shut  out  of  their  productions,  for  the  sake  of  using 
cheap,  portable  accessories  in  their  glass  rooms.  “  Look  on  this 
picture  and  on  this.” 

We  have  already  seen  how  accessories,  whether  “solid”  or 
“  profile,”  may  be  incongruously  associated  with  other  objects, 
and  I  have  also  pointed  out  the  importance  of  not  painting  them  so 
light  or  so  dark  in  colour  as  to  render  them  too  prominent  patches 
of  light  or  dark,  out  of  harmony  or  keeping  with  what  should  be 
the  general  effect.  I  have  now  only  to  show  that  we  should  use 
some  degree  of  taste  and  thought  in  our  selection  of  such  acces¬ 
sories. 

When  the  accessory  is  supposed  to  represent  stone-work,  we 
should  see  that  the  mouldings  and  proportions  are  consistent  with 
the  peculiar  character  of  such  a  material,  and  that  such  enrich¬ 
ments  as  may  be  used  are  likewise  in  keeping  with  the  supposed 
material.  It  is  true  that  few  may  be  able  to  point  out  or  describe 
even  prominent  faults  in  this  direction,  but  none  would  hesitate  to 
express  a  feeling  of  preference  for  that  work  which  exhibited  har¬ 
mony  and  keeping  throughout  all  its  details  ;  and  it  is  by  attention 
to  these  so-called  unimportant  trifles  that  all  real  perfection  is 
attained. 

The  size  of  accessories,  as  related  to  the  figures  to  be  photo¬ 
graphed  in  connexion  with  them,  should  be  duly  considered.  In 
the  works  of  our  best  portrait-painters  we  shall  find  our  best 
guides.  In  these,  while  we  see  that  the  pillar,  pedestal,  balcony,  or 
other  accessory  is  not  so  small  as  to  appear  toy-like  or  unreal,  wo 
also  see  that  it  is  not  so  ponderous  in  its  proportions  as  to  dwarf 
the  figure,  or  assume  an  undue  importance  in  the  composition. 
The  errors  we  generally  remark  are  those  which  go  to  the  extreme 
of  smallness.  We  very  frequently  see  columns  which  seem  as  if 
manufactured  to  support  nothing  more  weighty  than  their  own 
capitals,  and  balconies  which  make  us  tremble  for  the  safety  of 
those  rash  personages  who  will  persist  in  being  photographed 
while  sitting  upon  them. 

Accessories  should  be  arranged  with  a  due  and  proper  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  lines  they  are  calculated  to  generate,  and  the  general 
form  which  the  grouping,  combining  with  the  figure,  will  ultimately 
assume  in  the  finished  picture.  For  this  purpose  the  laws  of  pic¬ 
torial  composition  should  be  studied,  many  practical  papers  upon 
which  have  been  published  fronl  time  to  time  in  the  pages  of  this 
Journal.  They  should  also  be  so  situated,  with  reference  to  the 
figure  and  the  lighting,  as  to  receive  a  light  inferior  in  power  to 
that  by  which  the  head  and  figure  of  the  sitter  is  illuminated, 
otherwise  they  may  prove  too  conspicuous. 

Those  who  cannot  afford  to  substitute  the  real  for  the  flat 
painted  accessories,  may  construct  solid  accessories  for  themselves 
at  a  cost  even  less  than  that  of  the  profiles.  For  instance,  I  have 
seen  a  capital  pedestal  made  with  a  few  carpenter’s  tools,  au 
ordinary  packing-case,  some  pieces  of  cane,  a  six  feet  length  of 
wooden  moulding,  such  as  may  readily  be  procured  at  the  price  of 
so  many  pence  per  foot,  and  a  little  grey  paint.  Mouldings  of 
quite  an  imposing  character  may  then  be  nailed  upon  the  packing- 
case  by  the  veriest  ignoramus  of  an  amateur  carpenter,  so  as  to 
form  an  excellent  pedestal,  piece  of  panelling,  or  other  useful 
accessory.  To  give  these  a  richer  and  more  picturesque  appear¬ 
ance,  such  mouldings  may  be  combined 
with  enrichments,  made  in  zinc  or  plaster 
of  Paris,  and  which  are  sold  very  cheaply 
by  those  who  deal  in  such  things.  At 
the  Italian  image  shops,  brackets,  panels, 
mouldings,  balusters,  and  numerous  ar¬ 
tistic  enrichments  obtained  direct  from 
the  most  celebrated  works  of  ancient  and 
modern  art,  are  to  be  obtained,  which, 
screwed  upon  appropriate  amateur  wood¬ 
work,  would  produce  at  a  trifling  expense 
an  effect  superior  to  that  of  some  of  the 
most  costly  and  elaborately-decorated  ac¬ 
cessories  of  our  wealthiest  photographers. 

Some  of  these  panels  have  so  much  relief 
and  boldness,  so  much  elegance  and  beauty 
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in  their  combinations  of  conventional  ornament,  of  fruit  and 
flowers,  or  classic  figures,  &c.,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  any¬ 
thing  more  picturesque  or  better  suited  for  the  purpose  of  photo¬ 
graphing.  Should  round  or  oval  panels  be  chosen,  a  moulding 
may  be  easily  nailed  round  it  by  the  aid  of  a  piece  of  cane.  But 
we  will  now  turn  a  passing  glance  towards  the  principles  which 
should  govern  us  in  the  painting,  selecting,  or  arranging  of  our 
backgrounds. 

The  background  and  accessories,  of  course,  play  no  mean  part 
in  securing  that  fine  quality  of  the  picturesque — breadth.  Each 
accessory,  or  part  of  the  picture,  should  have  its  place  in  the  com¬ 
position  as  a  portion  of  the  chiaroscuro,  arid  from  such  places 
should  not  start  into  undue  prominence  by  being  either  too  light 
or  too  dark  for  the  same.  We  should  carefully  avoid  obtaining 
in  our  background  massive  lights  and  shadows  as  powerful  as 
the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  figure ;  because  in  this  case  the 
model  will  not  stand  well  out  in  advance  of  the  background,  but 
appear  rather  to  be  buried  in  it.  The  plain  background  should  be 
not  of  one  flat  uniform  light  or  dark  tint,  but  should  be  more  or  less 
graduated  from  light  to  dark  by  demi-tones,  so  as  to  represent 
space  rather  than  a  painted  wall.  Shadows  cast  by  accessories 
may  be  well  used  for  this  purpose.  Although  dark  backgrounds 
give  more  force  and  power  to  a  vigorous,  well-rounded  head 
than  lighter  backgrounds,  still,  when  used  with  the  more  delicate 
and  tenderly-shadowed  specimens  of  portraiture,  such  backgrounds 
only  give  a  large  degree  of  feebleness  and  flatness.  Nothing 
looks  more  ghastly  or  unpleasant  than  a  chalky,  over-intensified 
face,  when  seen  in  harsh  contrast  with  a  dark  background.  If 
some  will  persist  in  having  white  faces,  they  should  at  least  be 
no  less  obstinate  in  avoiding  any  backgrounds  but  such  as  are  light, 
rather  than  dark.  Light  backgrounds  are  only  suited  for  one  class 
of  subjects.  If  used  against  a  well-photographed  figure  (such  as 
Rejlander  delights  in)  with  finely-graduated  half-tints  and  softly- 
subdued  lights,  these  in  their  turn  may  tend  to  produce  tameness, 
and  what  is  sometimes  called  a  “  want  of  pluck  ”  or  spirit ; 
because  the  dark  shadows  of  the  face  and  figure  seem  darker  by 
contrast  with  the  light  background,  and  the  light  background 
is  not  sufficiently  powerful  in  contrasting  the  greyish  lights  to 
give  them  their  full  value.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
artists,  before  painting  their  pictures,  generally  select  a  predomi¬ 
nant  light  or  dark  for  their  most  prominent  figure,  to  which  all 
the  other  lights  and  darks  in  the  picture  are  to  be  subordinate. 
Of  course,  in  the  case  of  portraiture,  this  principal  key  for  the 
lights  and  shadows  must  be  decided  by  the  background.  A 
shadow  cast  on  a  dark  background  by  any  accessory  which  may 
be  placed  before  it  will  naturally  be  darker  than  the  same  amount 
of  shadow  thrown  upon  a  lighter  background,  while  the  light 
will  also  be  stronger,  or  darker,  on  the  background  according  to 
its  tone  or  colour.  A  background  which  is  too  light  will  give  a 
poor  dry  effect  by  the  way  in  which  all  the  outlines  of  the  model 
and  accessories  cut  hard  and  distinct  against  it;  while  a  back¬ 
ground  which  some  of  the  retreating  shades  of  the  sitter’s  drapery 
or  figure  seems  to  be  half  melting  into,  will  give  a  much  more 
rich  and  mellow  effect ;  for  it  must  be  remembered,  as  Mr.  Day 
says  in  his  excellent  little  work  on  miniature  painting,  “  the 
background  is  not  only  to  throw  out  the  principal  object,  but  by  its 
tone  and  colour  to  control  and  harmonise  the  whole."  Light  back¬ 
grounds  are  useful  to  detach  and  give  relief  to  dark  objects,  and 
dark  backgrounds  to  relieve  light  objects  ;  but  still  backgrounds 
should  not  be  uniformly  and  monotonously  light  or  dark,  as  the 
effect  then  resembles  that  we  see  in  some  of  the  old  Byzantine 
and  Italian  paintings,  in  which  the  figure  appears  half  embedded 
in  a  flat,  clean  even  ground  of  blue  paint  or  gold-leaf.  With  this 
brief  review  of  some  of  the  chief  considerations  to  be  observed  let 
us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  modes  of  painting  backgrounds. 

Backgrounds  are  usually  executed  in  distemper  or  size-colour 
and  flatting-colour,  or  colour  diluted  with  spirit  of  turpentine  in¬ 
stead  of  oil  :  a  very  small  portion  of  oil,  however,  must  be 
used — say  about  an  eighth  part.  Each  of  these  modes  of  painting 
will  prove,  in  a  certain  degree,  defective.  The  size-colour  will  be 
affected  by  damp,  is  stained,  and  almost  irretrievably  spoiled,  by 
wet,  and  will  not  long  bear  rolling  up  and  down  without  showing- 
cracks  or  markings,  unless  (a  plan  I  invariably  adopt)  the  colour 
has  been  used  very  thin  and  sparingly  The  flatting-colour  requires 
unusually  careful  mixture,  or  it  is  liable  to  dry  unevenl  y,  with  little 
shining  patches  here  and  there— a  defect,  however,  which  may  be 
avoided  by  the  addition  of  gold-size.  For  all  but  plain  back¬ 
grounds  it  is  also  somewhat  unmanageable  in  use,  owing  to  the 
rapid  evaporation  of  the  spirit  of  turpentine.  Its  advantages  over 
the  distemper  painting  are,  that  it  will  bear  rougher  usage,  and  is 


not  so  easily  spoilt  by  damp  nor  wet.  Nevertheless,  for  effect  in  the 
photograph,  T  think  I  must  prefer  the  even  and  perfectly  dead 
surface  obtained  by  the  size-colour,  which,  when  the  background 
is  painted  thin,  oris  properly  strained,  and  kept  dry,  is  as  lasting 
and  safe  as  its  rival,  the  flatting-colour.  In  mixing  the  size  for 
distemper-colour,  there  must  not  be  more  than  about  three  or 
four  ounces  of  glue  used  to  four  or  five  pints  of  water.  If  too 
strong  a  size  be  used,  the  painting  is  liable  to  crack  and  fall  off;  if 
too  little,  the  ground  will  be  too  absorbent,  and  you  will  be  unable 
to  get  fine  or  sharp,  clear  lines  on  it.  Many  background  painters, 
who  are  also  scene-painters,  adopt  the  usual  plan  of  priming  with 
colour  mixed  with  undiluted  size.  This,  however,  is  not  at  all 
necessary,  and  has  the  disadvantage  of  rendering  the  colour  tolera¬ 
bly  certain  to  crack,  and  peel  off  after  a  very  little  use.  For 
landscape  subjects  the  colour  cannot  well  be  used  too  thin,  nor 
with  too  little  whitening ;  but  where  the  sharp,  light  and  dark 
lines  of  mouldings  are  required  to  be  clear  and  distinct  there  must 
be  a  tolerable  body  of  colour  on  the  surface  before  they  can  be  well 
ruled  in.  Some  painters  substitute  plaster  of  Paris  for  the  whitening 
in  this  mode  of  painting,  because  the  work  is  then  not  liable  to  mil¬ 
dew  from  damp  ;  but  I  think  it  for  our  purpose  quite  unnecessary. 

There  are  several  other  modes  of  getting  up  backgrounds.  In 
some  cases  they  are  painted  with  a  thin  coating  of  distemper- 
colour,  and  finished  with  charcoal  and  white  chalk.  In  others  they 
can  be  painted  in  oil,  deadened  by  being  rubbed  with  sand-paper ;  and 
in  others,  again,  the  backgrounds  are  painted  in  oil  on  a  coat  of  dis¬ 
temper-colour,  or  paper,  or  other  absorbent  ground,  so  as  to  dry  dead. 

I  have  myself  sometimes  got  good  effects  for  backgrounds,  to 
be  l'olled  up  and  down,  by  sending  the  calico  to  be  dyed  the 
required  colour,  before  executing  a  sketch  upon  it  with  thin 
transparent  size-colour,  or  chalk  and  charcoal.  These  backgrounds 
are  the  most  lasting  of  any. 

But  as  the  space  allotted  me  must  now  be  quite  filled,  I  must 
now  say  adieu.  A.  H.  W. 


STEREOGRAPHS. 

INSTANTANEOUS  VIEWS  OF  LONDON. 

Photographed  by  Valentine  Blanchard. 

London :  C.  E.  Elliott,  Aldennanbury  Postern. 

Mr.  Blanchard  has  done  for  London  what  Mr.  England  and  MM.  Ferrier 
and  Soulier  have  done  for  Paris — that  is  to  say,  rendered  it  possible  for 
those  who  have  never  visited  the  metropolis  of  England  to  familiarise 
themselves  with  the  aspect  of  its  out-of-door  life  and  bustle,  and  to 
become  acquainted  with  some  of  its  most  interesting  spots.  The  series 
now  before  us  is  a  continuation  of  those  specimens  we  have  noticed  on 
former  occasions,  and  were  mostly  executed  during  the  last  summer.  A 
very  casual  inspection  of  the  slides  before  us  is  sufficient  to  convince  us 
that  Mr.  Blanchard  has  not  retrograded  in  skill,  or,  what  perhaps  would 
be  nearer  the  truth,  that  he  has  still  further  improved. 

The  first  slide  we  take  up  is  a  striking  instance.  It  represents  Thr 
Bank  of  England  (No.  221),  looking  towards  ThreadneecUe-street,  and 
includes  a  small  portion  of  the  Royal  Exchange.  Numerous  cabs,  carts,  and 
carriages  are  admirably  caught  in  transitu,  also  a  host  of  foot  passengers 
on  the  pavement  by  the  Bank,  including  a  police  constable  and  several 
children.  A  gentleman  in  light-coloured  trousers,  and  with  a  square  parcel 
in  his  hand,  is  in  the  act  of  stopping  while  crossing  the  road,  while  a  lady 
is  just  preparing  to  cross  from  the  pavement  in  front  of  the  Exchange, 
upon  the  steps  of  which  may  be  noticed  the  usual  groups  of  idlers 
lounging  about. 

The  National  Gallery  (No.  200)  has  in  the  foreground  an  omnibus, 
into  which  a  lady  is  in  the  act  of  entering,  the  door  being  held  open  by 
the  conductor  while  leaning  across  from  the  “  monkey  board,”  according 
to  the  manner  of  the  species,  and  the  words  “Kensington”  and  “  Hammer- 
mith”  over  the  door  indicate  the  destination  of  the  vehicle.  Some  cabs 
coining  suddenly  round  the  corner  are  blurred  a  little,  as  is  also  the  case 
with  some  of  the  pedestrians ;  but,  with  regard  to  the  former,  this,  so  far 
from  being  a  defect,  when  contrasted  with  the  sharp  outlines  of  the  omni¬ 
bus  in  the  centre,  actually  impresses  more  vividly  the  idea  of  motion.  A 
friend  once  remarked  on  looking  over  some  of  our  collections  of  instan¬ 
taneous  subjects — “  They  are  very  very  fine,  but  they  appear  arrested  in 
their  course  :  there  is  no  go  in  them !”  There  was  some  truth  in  the  ob¬ 
servation,  though  if  taken  literally  it  was  exaggerated ;  certainly  in  some 
instantaneous  pictures  there  is  an  absence  of  “go,” — a  term  no  doubt 
very  vulgar,  but  very  expressive. 

A  particularly  excellent  specimen  is  The  Houses  of  Parliament  from 
New  Westminster  Bridge  (No.  214).  Crowded  with  passengers  and 
vehicles,  which  form  an  interesting  and  most  amusing  study,  the  fine 
proportions  of  the  bridge  are  well  displayed,  and  the  dial  on  the  Clock 
Tower  reveals  the  fact  that  the  exposure  occurred  at  eighteen  minutes  to 
twelve  o’clock.  A  man  near  the  foreground  is  buffing  fruit  from  an 
itinerant  vendor,  who  is  stooping  over  his  basket  and  handing  his  goods 
to  his  customer.  Some  of  the  people  are  walking  briskly  along,  others 
quietly  dawdling,  and  in  the  distance  a  boy  may  be  descried  progressing 
with  that  peculiar  hopping  run  so  much  affected  by  the  gamins. 
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If  Mr.  Blanchard  were  a  bashful  man  he  would  no  doubt  have  felt  a 
little  embarrassed  while  taking  theEusTON  Square  Terminus  (No.  209) ; 
for  it  is  pretty  evident  that  he  was  the  “  cynosure  of  every  eye” — a  whole 
street  full  of  people  having  devoted  their  entire  energies  to  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  staring  at  him.  We  have  counted  about  thirty  faces  all  turned 
towards  the  operator,  and  consequently  also  towards  the  spectator ;  so 
that  one  can  with  this  slide  well  imagine  how  it  feels  to  become  the 
centre  of  attraction  to  an  admiring  audience. 

Did  our  space  permit  we  might  go  on  describing  slide  after  slide  almost 
ad  infinitum;  but  we  must  of  necessity  curtail  our  notices  within  some¬ 
what  narrower  limits. 

Nos.  205,  213,  and  220  are  interesting  views  of  Waterloo,  Westmin¬ 
ster,  and  London  Bridges,  respectively, — the  last-named  being  very 
artistically  executed,  the  surging  of  the  water  through  the  arches  being 
fully  matched  by  the  living  stream  going  over  them. 

Amongst  the  scenes  of  busy  active  movement  are  Belgrave  Road, 
Pimlico  (No.  210),  with  the  handsome  Grosvenor  Hotel  (note  the 
Irishman  selling  walnuts  coming  along  the  pathway)  ;  Holborn  Hill 
(No.  225),  with  the  omnibuses  crowded  with  passengers,  rushing  down  or 
crawling  up;  the  upper  part  of  Regent  Street  (No.  226),  though  with 
plenty  of  traffic,  evidently  not  taken  at  the  fashionable  hour  of  the  day ; 
Parliament  Street  (No.  223) ;  Gracechurch  Street  (No.  229) ;  The 
Hatmarket  (No.  202) ;  Regent  Circus,  Piccadilly  (No.  201) ;  and 
many  others  of  a  like  character — the  last-named  including  some  fine 
natural  clouds,  as  is  also  the  case  with  the  lower  part  of  Regent  Street 
(No.  203),  looking  towards  the  Duke  of  York’s  Column. 

By  no  means  the  worst  of  the  series  is  Victoria  Road  (No.  215),  with 
the  new  wing  of  Buckingham  Palace,  wherein  everything,  whether  ani¬ 
mate  or  inanimate,  is  wonderfully  crisp  and  sharp  in  outline.  In  the 
immediate  foreground  is  a  dray,  with  a  couple  of  men  unloading  a  cask 
of  beer  ;  further  back  is  a  man  in  the  act  of  crossing  the  road,  a 
“Hansom”  cab  advancing  just  behind  him,  and  a  small  boy  lounging  on 
the  kerb-stone  looking  on. 

The  Tower  or  London  (No.  222),  from  Tower  Hill,  is  a  very  well  exe¬ 
cuted  specimen.  With  the  exception  of  two  lads,  who  have  evidently 
caught  sight  of  the  photographer,  the  other  passengers  are  quite  uncon¬ 
scious  of  what  is  going  on.  There  are  two  or  three  itinerant  vendors  of 
fruit,— one  of  the  women  in  a  stooping  attitude  arranging  her  apples. 
On  the  left  is  a  man  walking  briskly,  with  a  portmanteau  in  one  hand  and 
a  parcel  in  the  other. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  illustrations  of  the  “  lions  ”  of 
London  is  St.  Paul’s  (No.  231),  from  Bankside,  in  which  the  proportions 
of  the  fine  dome  are  seen  to  advantage,  though  the  base  of  the  edifice  is 
concealed  by  the  heterogeneous  mass  of  waterside  warehouses — more  use¬ 
ful  than  ornamental,  though  by  no  means  bad  adjuncts  in  the  constitution 
of  a  picture.  Near  the  farther  shore  one  of  the  small  river  steamers 
may  be  discerned,  and  in  mid-channel  a  long  sailing  barge,  with  sail 
brailed  up  and  mast  lowered  in  order  to  pass  under  the  bridges,  is  gliding 
down  stream.  On  the  near  shore  is  a  lighter  high  and  dry  on  the  right 
hand,  and  on  the  left  another  craft  undergoing  repairs,  in  which  a  car¬ 
penter  is  standing  and  turning  to  look  at  Mr.  Blanchard,  as'also  are  three 
little  gilds  on  the  shore,  while  shading  their  eyes  from  the  sun  with  their 
hands.  This  is  a  really  excellent  slide,  and  we  feel  the  more  interest  in  it 
from  having  learnt  accidentally,  while  conversing  a  short  time  ago  with 
Mr.  Elliott,  that  the  negative,  though  full  of  beautiful  detail,  appeared  weak 
and  had  for  some  time  been  thrown  aside  in  consequence  of  its  being 
quite  unmanageable  in  the  printing,  until  one  day  it  was  tried  upon 
a  sensitised  sheet  of  paper  upon  which  the  free  nitrate  of  silver  was 
in  unusually  small  proportion — that  is  to  say,  the  sheet  had  been 
sensitised  "by  means  of  floating  for  some  time  upon  a  weak  silver 
bath.  The  result  was  so  satisfactory  that  the  negative  was  at  once 
taken  into  favour  again.  This  is  a  hint  worth  remembering. 

Of  Mr.  Blanchard’s  peculiar  studies  of  cloud  and  water  effects  we  have 
several  new  specimens,  the  charm  of  which  is  more  easily  felt  than  de¬ 
scribed  We  must  therefore  content  ourselves  with  little  more  than 
naming  some  of  the  most  noteworthy,  amongst  which  are  Out  oe  its 
Element  (No.  235),  a  steam  vessel  stranded  on  the  mud;  Evening 
on  the  Thames  at  Gravesend  (No.  236)  ;  The  Coming  Storm  (No.  233),  a 
mass  of  heavy  black  clouds,  from  behind  which  the  sun’s  rays  are 
streaming  down  in  the  far  distance ;  A  Squally  Day  (No.  234) ;  A 
Study  at  Millwall  (No.  241);  Sunset  (No.  227);  and  Gravesend,  from 
Tilbury  (No.  240),  of  which  the  atmospheric  beauties  are  considerable. 

Of  course  these  subjects  have  not  been  the  result  of  the  present  year’s 
labour,  it  being  still  too  young  to  have  permitted  much  being  done  in 
landscape,  or  indeed  in  out-door  photography  of  any  kind.  We  trust  the 
coming  season  maybe  such  as  to  afford  plenty  of  “plunder”  for  the 
camera,  so  that  so  skilful  an  operator  as  Mr.  Blanchard  may  obtain  his 
due  share  of  work  to  do,  and,  what  is  at  least  as  much  to  the  purpose,  a 
due  share  of  the  substantial  rewards  of  his  labour. 

“THE  FAITHFUL  SHEPHERDESS.” 

Photographed  hg  Stephen  Thompson. 

London :  A.  Marion  and  Co.,  23,  Soho  Square. 

The  beautiful  specimen  of  sculpture  from  which  the  photograph  before 
us  was  taken  is  the  work  of  Miss  S.  D.  Durant,  a  pupil  of  tho  Baron 
Marochetti.  The  statue  forms  one  of  a  number,  colossal  in  size,  executed 
for  the  Corporation  of  London  by  Durham,  Foley,  and  other  artists ;  and 


its  final  destination,  if  we  arc  correctly  informed,  is  the  Egyptian  Hull  in 
the  Mansion  House. 

The  photograph  is  executed  in  Mr.  Thompson’s  usual  skilful  manner, 
conveying  an  admirable  idea  of  the  original ;  indeed,  for  tho  purpose  of 
delineating  statuary,  photography  distances  all  the  other  graphic  arts, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  copies  of  such  works  as  tho  one 
before  us  generally  command  an  extensive  salo. 

We  understand  that  the  original  will  be  shown  to  the  public  at  the 
forthcoming  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy — that  it  was  photographed 
expressly  for  the  Crown  Princess  of  Prussia — and  that  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  has  been  pleased  graciously  to  express  her  approbation  of  Mr. 
Thompson’s  work. 

The  following  lines  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  descriptive  of  the  subject, 
are  appended  to  both  the  statue  and  its  resemblance  : — 

*  *  *  *  *  *  look  and  see 

The  ring  thou  gavest  me,  and  about  my  wrist 
The  curious  bracelet  thou  thyself  didst  twist 
From  these  fair  tresses.  Knowest  thou,  Amoret  ? 

The  figure  is  tender  in  expression  of  attitude,  though  the  face  is  some¬ 
what  commonplace ;  but  the  drapery  falls  gracefully,  producing  well- 
defined  but  soft  shadows. 

Both  Miss  Durant  and  Mr.  Thompson  hold  a  written  permission  from 
the  Corporation  to  publish  the  photograph,  tho  copyright  of  which  has 
been  duly  secured. 


THE  LINES  IN  THE  SPECTRUM,  AND  ACTINIC  FORCE. 

We  are  happy  to  find  that,  although  lie  has  not  yet  been  able  to  take  any 
photographic  views  during  his  scientific  balloon  ascents,  Mr.  Glaisher  has 
made  some  observations  that  may  ultimately  be  found  to  have  some  bear¬ 
ing  upon  our  art.  In  a  letter  recently  published  in  the  pages  of  our 
contemporary,  the  A themeum,  he  says : — 

“For  the  purpose  of  observing  the  black  lines  in  the  sky  spectrum  at  different 
altitudes,  and  the  sun  spectrum  if  possible,  an  apparatus  was  employed,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  prism,  a  fine  adjustable  slit  half  an  inch  in  length,  placed  in  the 
focus  of  an  object-glass,  and  a  telescope  directed  to  the  prism,  lent  for  tho 
purpose  by  the  Astronomer  Royal,  and  is  the  same  apparatus  as  that  used  by 
Professor  Smyth  on  the  Peak  of  Tenerife.  No  angular  measure  was  prepared 
for  or  contemplated ;  only  eye  observations  and  comparison  of  differences  between 
the  spectrum  as  seen  on  the  ground  and  at  different  heights  during  the  journey. 
A  careful  examination  of  the  spectrum  between  the  hours  of  three  and  four 
b.m.,  before  starting,  showed  B  as  the  boundary  at  the  red  end,  and  a  little 
beyond  G  at  the  violet  end  when  looking  at  the  sky ;  and  when  looking  at  the 
sun,  I  could  not  see  quite  to  H.  Tho  lines  C,  D  double,  E,  b,  and  F  were  very 
plainly  shown,  with  many  lines  between  them.  At  41i.  20m.,  at  the  height  of 
about 'half  a  mile,  a  cursory  examination  of  the  spectrum  showed  a  close  corre¬ 
spondence  with  that  on  the  earth,  showing  lines  B  to  G,  but  the  extreme  lines 
with,  I  thought,  less  distinctness.  At  4h.  30m.  at  the  height  of  about  one  mile, 
the  spectrum  was  bright,  but  less  in  length,  both  at  the  violet  and  red  ends. 
The  line  G  was  quite  the  limit,  aud  I  could  not  see  B,  and  C  was  doubtful.  At 
4h.  35m.,  at  the  height  of  about  two  miles,  G  was  lost  entirely,  and  the  violet 
was  dull;  I  could  see  F  and  D,  but  not  beyond.  At  4h.  42m.,  at  three  miles 
high,  I  lost  violet  entirely,  and  could  not  see  F.  At  4h.  46m.,  between  three 
and  four  miles  high,  the  spectrum  was  very  short.  I  could  see  from  a  little 
beyond  D  to  E,  I  think  b,  but  not  F.  At  5h.  10m.,  at  four  miles  high,  I  could 
not  sec  any  spectrum,  excepting  a  little  yellow  tinge.  At  5h.  30m.,  at  four 
and  a-half  miles  high,  I  saw  no  spectrum  and  no  colour.  At  5h.  43m.,  at  the 
height  of  three  miles,  on  descending,  there  was  no  spectrum  ;  I  opened  the  slit, 
and  saw  a  faint  tinge  of  colour  only.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  time  available 
for  this  class  of  observations  in  the  balloon  is  inadequate  to  take  correct  draw¬ 
ings,  I  only  attended,  with  as  much  care  as  the  shortness  of  the  time  admitted, 
to  the  general  appearance,  the  limiting  lines  of  risibility  at  both  ends  of  the 
spectrum,  and  very  little  to  the  thickness,  or  number,  or  definition  of  the  lines 
themselves.  The  general  result  is,  that  no  lines  were  lost  from  the  spectrum, 
excepting  those  by  the  shortening  of  the  spectrum  itself ;  but  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  although  it  was  very  light  with  us,  yet  the  sun  was  low,  and  the 
shortening  of  the  spectrum  itself  may  be  attributable  to  the  want  of  light. 
For  this  class  of  experiments,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  balloon  ascent 
starting  either  in  the  morning  or  about  noon,  to  compare  with  the  preceding 
observations,  and  to  determine  whether  the  spectrum  does  really  shorten  with 
elevation,  as  well  as  to  determine  whether  any  lines  arc  lost  by  passing  into  a 
less  dense  atmosphere.” 

Relative  to  his  ascent  on  the  11th  instant,  Mr,  Glaisher  reports  as 
follows:— 

u  Jjlackheath,  April  2 1st. 

“In  the  Atlumenm  of  the  11th  hist,  are  detailed  the  observations  I  made  on 
the  sky  spectra  in  the  Balloon  Ascent  on  March  31st.  They  were  so  different 
from  what  I  expected  that  I  could  not  avoid  coming  to  the  conclusion,  that  they 
were  of  little  value  in  consequence  of  the  ascent  having  been  made  so  late  in  the 
day.  I  therefore  resolved  that  the  next  ascent  should  he  made  when  the  sun 
was  near  the  meridian,  and  that  the  spectrum  examination  should  he  a  primary 
subject  of  investigation.  The  apparatus  was  the  same  as  that  used  on  the  pre¬ 
vious  experiments.  It  was  covered  with  black  cloth  to  prevent  any  stray  light 
falling  on  the  prism,  and  whilst  observing  my  head  was  also  covered  with  black 
cloth.  Between  the  hours  of  11  a.m.  and  noon,  I  examined  the  solar  and  sky 
spectra  with  care.  The  sky  was  generally  covered  with  cumuli,  and  there  was 
a  great  mist.  The  solar  spectrum  extended  from  B  to  II  nearly ;  and  the  sky 
spectrum  from  B  to  G,  but  these  were  quite  its  limiting  lines. 

“We  left  the  earth  on  April  18th  at  Ih.  17m.  p.m. ;  wihin  two  minutes  after¬ 
wards  we  were  3,000  feet,  and  at  lh.  23m.  we  were  one  mile  high.  The  second 
mile  was  passed  at  lh.  29m. ;  the  third  at  lh.  37m. ;  the  fourth  at  2h. ;  and  the 
highest  point  was  reached  at  2h.  30m. — at  the  height  of  four  and  a-half  miles 
nearly.  At  2k.  36m.  we  passed  below  four  miles ;  the  next  mile  downwards  was 
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passed  at  2h.  40m. ;  and  at  2h.  46m.  we  were  two  miles  from  the  earth,  which 
we  reached  at  2h.  50m.  At  lh.  20m.  looking  close  to  the  sun,  the  line  G  was 
very  clear,  as  well  as  the  two  nebulous  lines  H,  and  the  spectrum  extended 
somewhat  further;  many  lines  were  seen.  At  lh.  21m.  at  the  red  end  of  the 
sky  spectrum  near  the  sun,  the  line  B  was  very  clear,  and  many  lines  between 
B  and  F  were  visible.  At  lh.  28m.  the  sky  spectrum  under  and  close  to  the  sun 
extended  from  A  at  the  red  end  to  beyond  H,  the  lines  were  beautifully  defined, 
and  I  thought  somewhat  more  numerous  than  as  viewed  from  the  earth.  At 
lh.  284m.  the  sky  spectrum  at  some  little  distance  from  the  sun  did  not  reach 
to  G,  and  scarcely  to  B ;  but  there  were  many  lines  between  these  extremes. 
At  lh.  33m.  on  directing  the  slit  to  the  sky  far  from  the  sun,  the  field  of  view 
was  dark.  At  lh.  37m.  as  the  balloon  was  revolving  I  had  a  beam  of  light  from 
the  sun,  whilst  looking  at  the  red  end,  and  all  lines  were  clear  up  to  A.  At  lh. 
39m.  the  slit  was  directed  to  a  point  in  the  sky  as  near  the  zenith  as  the  balloon 
permitted,  and  the  spectrum  was  very  short,  and  no  lines  were  visible ;  turning 
the  telescope  round  so  as  to  sweep  the  sky,  from  a  high  point  to  a  low  one,  I  lost 
the  spectrum  entirely ;  there  was  no  light  at  all.  I  could  not  turn  the  telescope 
round  sufficiently  to  direct  the  slit  to  the  clouds  beneath.  From  lh.  47m.  to 
lh.  49m.  I  could  not  get  the  slit  directed  to  the  sun,  but  the  sky  was  blue  and 
bright,  and  I  kept  my  eye  at  the  telescope  and  looked  intently,  but  there  was  no 
light.  I  became  anxious  and  uneasy,  lest  from  my  confined  and  constrained 
position  I  was  not  looking  fairly  through  the  telescope,  or  the  slit  had  become 
out  of  order,  or  something  had  become  deranged,  as  shortly  before  the  apparatus 
had  swung  round  with  a  lurch  of  the  balloon.  At  lh.  53m.  I  examined  the 
eye-piece,  and  cleaned  it,  for  fear  in  my  anxiety  I  had  breathed  upon  it ;  I  also 
examined  the  slit,  and  every  part  of  the  apparatus  I  could :  all  seemed  to  be 
right.  At  lh.  56m.  the  field  of  view  was  quite  dark,  the  slit  being  directed  to 
the  sky  far  from  the  sun.  At  2h.  9m.  and  at  21;.  llm.  the  field  of  view  was 
quite  dark,  when  the  slit  was  directed  to  the  sky,  the  sun  being  nearly  opposite. 
At  2h.  15m.  I  succeeded  in  getting  a  good  adjustment  upon  the  sun;  and  from 
this  time  till  2h.  31m.  I  devoted  myself  almost  entirely  to  the  examination  of  the 
spectrum ;  during  this  time  we  were  from  4  miles  to  4|  miles  high.  The  balloon 
revolved  once  round  in  about  five  minutes ;  and  I  kept  my  eye  at  the  telescope 
during  the  first  revolution,  and  nearly  so  with  the  others.  When  the  light 
came  from  the  sun  I  confined  myself  at  first  to  the  violet  end,  which  extended 
a  good  way  beyond  H,  both  of  which  were  clear  and  made  up  of  many  fine 
lines.  On  passing  from  the  snn,  the  spectrum  shortened,  and  G  was  the  limit; 
this  was  soon  lost,  and  the  spectrum  shortened  very  rapidly,  and  there  was  none 
when  looking  opposite  to  the  snn;  on  approaching  the  sun  again,  the  spectrum 
again  appeared.  I  directed  my  attention  this  time  to  the  red  end :  B  was  visi¬ 
ble  on  approaching  the  sun,  and  A  became  visible  when  a  beam  of  light  entered 
from  the  sun  itself,  and  many  lines  were  visible  between  A  and  a,  and  a  and  B ; 
on  passing  from  the  sun  the  same  phenomena  were  repeated  as  before ;  and  when 
the  sun  again  came  round,  I  carefully  examined  the  whole  spectrum  from  A  to 
a  good  way  beyond  H,  sweeping  the  telescope  up  and  down  two  or  three  times, 
and  every  line  was  visible  that  I  had  seen  when  looking  at  the  sun  from  the 
earth  before  starting,  and  a  great  many  more.  The  number  of  lines  visible 
seemed  to  be  innumerable.  This  experiment  appears  to  be  conclusive,  and  shows 
that  sky  spectra,  viewed  from  above  the  clouds,  are  confined  to  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  sun  itself,  and  indicates  that  the  amount  of  light  from  the  sky  is 
very  small  indeed.  The  number  of  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  appear  to  be 
increased  when  viewed  from  a  position  above  the  clouds,  and  therefore  none  of 
the  lines  as  viewed  from  the  earth  would  seem  to  be  atmospheric. 

“Taking  together  the  whole  of  the  sky  spectra,  they  agree  with  those  of  the 
preceding  ascent,  and  confirm  their  accuracy.” 

In  a  letter  which  appeared  in  most  of  the  daily  newspapers,  Mr. 
Glashier  also  says 

“The  air  was  dry  before  starting,  and,  as  found  in  all  the  preceding  experi¬ 
ments,  was  very  dry  at  heights  exceeding  four  miles. 

*  *  *  *  * 

“For  the  purpose  of  learning  something  of  the  action  of  the  chemical  rays 
of  light,  I  took  slips  of  sensitised  photographic  paper,  having  arranged  that 
similar  slips,  made  at  the  same  time,  should  be  exposed  at  the  Royal  Observa¬ 
tory,  Greenwich,  and  the  amount  of  colouration  in  one  minute  noted  every  five 
minutes,  so  as  to  have  some  simultaneous  observations  with  the  experiments  I 
might  be  able  to  make  in  the  balloon.  The  paper  in  the  balloon  was  exposed 
to  the  full  rays  of  the  sun,  and  with  this  remarkable  result,  that  when  above 
three  miles  high  the  paper  did  not  colour  in  half -an- hour  so  much  as  it  did 
in  the  grounds  of  the  Royal  Observatory  in  one  minute.” 

With  reference  to  this  phenomenon,  we  have  little  doubt  that  the  great 
dryness  of  the  atmosphere  is  the  retarding-  agent,  not  only  as  a  hindrance 
to  chemical  action,  but  also  on  account  of  there  being  little  or  no  reflect¬ 
ing-  or  radiating  influence  exerted  by  the  particles  of  moisture  present 
nearer  to  the  earth. 


ON  ELECTRO-PHOTOGRAPHY,  WITH  SOME  REMARKS 
ON  OZONE.0 

By  George  Ballantyne. 

We  can  all  remember,  since  our  school-boy  days,  reading  in  our 
“  Delectus”  that  the  origin  of  portrait  painting  was  a  charcoal  outline  of 
a  friend’s  profile  in  shadow  on  the  wall.  Volumes  have  been  filled  since 
then  recording  the  history  of  its  progress  and  development,  down  to  the 
splendid  triumphs  of  Vandyke,  Kneller,  Lawrence,  Reynolds,  Wilkie, 
Raeburn,  Watson,  Gordon,  and  others. 

Photography,  which  in  its  infancy  was  limited  to  portraiture,  is,  as  its 
name  indicates,  the  art  of  writing  with  light.  There  is  no  term  in  the 
whole  range  of  technicology  at  once  so  literal  and  poetical ;  for  lias  not 
the  photographic  artist  the  Sun  for  his  palette  ! — a  pencil  of  light  for  his 
brush  ! — the  camera  for  his  easel ! — the  prism  for  his  colour-box ! — and 
the  sensitive  surface  for  his  canvas  ? 

In  the  classification  of  the  Fine  Arts  the  three  deparments  of  painting, 
•  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  April  22,  1663. 


sculpture ,  and  engraving  include  all  pictorial  delineation;  but  future 
cyclopaedias,  and  those  at  present  being  projected,  will  include  photography 
as  “  the  fourth  estate”  of  the  republic  of  arts.  But  although  the  fourth 
estate  in  chronological  order,  it  is  in  many  respects  the  first  in  importance. 

The  first  essential  of  perfection  is  accurate  or  correct  rendering  of  a 
true  likeness  of  the  object.  There  is  nothing  in  nature  so  true,  except 
the  retina  of  the  eye  or  the  speculum  of  the  mirror,  as  the  sensitive 
surface  of  the  prepared  plate  in  the  camera.  The  triumph  of  photography 
consists  in  fixing  durably  the  “  spectrum”  or  shadow  as  with  the  wand  of 
a  magician,  surpassing  the  marvels  of  Aladdin’s  lamp  or  anything  in 
the  career  of  Haroun  Alraschid  ! 

The  next  element  of  superioritj'  in  the  photographic  process  is,  that  the 
principles  of  perspective — of  light  and  shade — are  never  violated,  and 
never  can  be.  The  painter  and  sculptor  must  be  complete  masters  of 
drawing  and  perspective,  and  also  of  comparative  anatomy  as  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  success  ;  but  the  manipulation  of  light  and  shade  is  the  sponta¬ 
neous  operation  of  the  photographic  process  itself — in  fact,  it  is  tho 
permanent  impression  of  the  contrast  of  light  and  shade  that  constitutes 
the  art,  and  gives  it  a  “local  habitation  and  a  name.” 

In  this  respect  the  best  production  of  the  pencils  of  the  “old  masters” 
are  defective  as  compared  with  a  photograph.  Look  at  those  pictures  by 
Rembrandt  or  Reubens !  Observe  that  splash  of  dark  paint  in  contrast 
with  another  of  a  brighter  colour !  That  is  light  and  shade ;  and  the  illusion 
is  supplied  by  the  imagination  of  the  beholder  in  proportion  as  that  faculty 
is  vivid  or  the  reverse  in  the  individual!  And  yet  these  “  masterpieces” 
draw  fabulous  prices  in  the  market,  simply,  I  suppose,  because  it  is  fashion¬ 
able  for  the  wealthy  to  possess  them;  and  so  there  are  more  originals  of 
Raffaele,  Murillo,  and  others  than  they  could  have  painted  had  they 
lived  till  this  day.  The  Turner  collection  in  the  National  Gallery — valued 
at  the  price  of  the  Kohinoor  diamond — if  photographed  instead  of  painted, 
would  leave  only  so  many  square  yards  of  showy  canvas  to  embellish  a 
panorama  or  the  walls  of  an  industrial  museum.  When  will  the  world 
get  rid  of  the  cant  of  the  connoisseurs — the  odious  jargon  so  reprobated 
by  Byron  P  What  do  they  mean  by  “  breadth  of  tone  ?”  We  might 
venture  a  guess  at  depth  of  colour,  where  the  pigments  are  laid  on  an 
inch  thick,  so  that  the  contours  are  in  such  relief  that  you  can  positively 
feel  them— in  which  case,  by-the-bye,  a  blind  man  would  be  no  bad  judge 
of  colours ! 

There  is  another  great  contrast  between  photography  and  her  elder 
sisters -while  they  idealise,  she  can  only  realise.  The  world-famed 
statuary  and  paintings  of  the  best  days  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  em¬ 
bodiments  of  mythology  and  poetry.  When  pagan  art  became  Christianised 
after  the  Pantheon  was  canonised,  it  certainly  did  not  improve ;  the  early 
specimens  of  sacred  subjects  or  Scripture  pieces  are  very  stiff  affairs 
indeed.  Some  of  the  Holy  Families  which  have  come  down  to  us  on 
canvas,  or  in  illuminated  missals  and  MS.  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  may  be 
prised  for  their  antiquity,  but  for  nothing  else.  The  Flemish  school, 
especially,  made  some  queer  Madonnas  from  models  of  a  Dutch  vroiv, 
and  the  unities  of  time  and  place,  as  well  as  the  accessories  of  costume, 
are  sadly  violated.  You  may  see  in  the  Advocates’  Library  here  a  Last 
Supper  illuminated  on  vellum  by  some  Dutch  friar,  I  suppose.  The 
twelve  apostles  are  trimmed  out  in  the  queerest  costume  of  Flemish  boors, 
and  in  the  oddest  attitudes  ;  and  one  wonders  how  the  furniture  and  the 
guests  do  not  tumble  out  of  the  picture. 

But  although  photography  cannot  idealise,  but  “  hold  the  mirror  up  to 
nature,”  it  can  give  correct  and  instantaneous  copies  of  the  great  master¬ 
pieces,  multiplied  ad  infinitum. 

The  best  and  most  enduring  memorials  of  a  nation’s  greatness  are  its 
monuments  of  literature  and  art,  which  of  course  include  the  laws  and 
institutions  of  civilisation.  Barbarous  nations,  whose  only  glory  was 
achieved  in  war,  have  only  left  an  echo,  or  a  blood-stain.  What  have  we 
of  the  once  mighty  Carthage  but  the  name  of  Hannibal  ?  What  remains 
to  us  of  the  Persian  empire  but  the  cyclopaedia  of  Zenophon  ?  What  of 
the  splendid  barbaric  power  of  the  great  Moguls,  from  Tamerlane  to 
Genghis  Khan,  but  the  ruins  of  Delhi  ?  "What  of  Babylon  the  Great  but 
some  old  bricks  ?  or  of  Assyria  but  some  winged  bulls  from  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  Nineveh  ?  The  ruins  of  Palmyra  and  Pompeii,  the  ruins  of 
Athens  and  the  Acropolis,  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt — as  durable  and  more 
famous  than  the  “Pillars  of  Hercules” — are  stronger  proofs  of  the  grandeur 
of  antiquity  than  all  the  records  of  sacred  or  profane  history ;  and  if  we 
might  anticipate  tho  vision  of  Lord  Macauley,  and  sit  with  his  New 
Zealander  on  a  broken  arch  of  London  Bridge,  sketching  the  ruins  of  St. 
Paul’s,  we  should  doubtless  perceive  that  all  of  the  material  greatness 
which  Britain  shall  have  bequeathed  to  posterity  will  be  the  influence  of 
her  civilisation,  transmitted  through  her  literature  and  art. 

The  origin  of  photography  was  the  Daguerreotype — a  discovery  and  an 
invention  of  a  French  artist,  who  gave  it  his  name.  And  here  we  may 
take  the  liberty  of  noticing  that  those  two  terms  are  often  very  loosely 
handled  and  frequently  confounded.  A  discovery  of  a  latent  principle 
or  law  of  nature  is  not  an  invention  ;  but  the  application  of  that  principle 
to  useful  purposes  is  an  invention. 

When  Newton  detected  the  principle  of  gravitation  by  an  accident,  it 
was  a  discovery.  When  Franklin  identified  the  electric  fluid  in  the 
atmosphere  by  an  experiment,  it  was  a  discovery.  But  when  Galvani  by 
his  battery  generated  the  magnetic  current  artificially,  it  was  simply  an 
invention.  The  telescope  of  Galileo  and  the  sterescope  of  David  Brewster 
were  both  inventions  and  discoveries,  and  so  was  the  famous  instrument 
of  Daguerre. 
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After  this  long  digression  from  the  subject  of  my  paper,  I  beg  now  to 
enter  more  immediately  upon  the  science  of  photography  in  a  practical 
point  of  view. 

This  little  country  of  ours,  geographically  situated  as  it  is  on  the 
frontiers  of  an  extensive  continent,  and  on  the  margin  of  a  boundless 
ocean  :  in  fact,  with  the  whole  of  the  old  world  lying  at  its  back,  and  the 
wide  expanse  of  the  broad  Atlantic  and  the  Northern  Oceans  spread  out 
before  it — it  is  consequently  subject  to  the  sudden  changes  of  temperature 
as  well  as  the  changeable  influences  of  the  lawrs  of  storms.  The  indenta¬ 
tions,  creeks,  channels,  and  estuaries  that  surround  and  intersect  the 
British  isles,  are  also  minor  sources  of  continual  atmospheric  changes ; 
and  when  we  come  to  consider  the  varied  effects  of  these  changes  upon 
surrounding  elements,  we  can  easily  understand  that  these  elements  will 
be  acted  upon  in  proportion  to  their  sensitiveness — or,  in  other  words,  to 
the  chemical  affinity  existing  between  very  sensitive  surfaces  and  thoso 
finely-divided  particles  or  atoms  continually  floating  in  the  atmosphere 
in  greater  or  less  abundance. 

We  have  a  term  in  photography  called  actinism  :  we  have  also  another 
new  law,  or  principle,  or  element,  called  ozone,  added  to  the  nomenclature 
of  philosophy.  Now  has  it  been  fully  ascertained  what  these  two 
elements  or  principles  really  are  ?  Or  has  it  been  merely  observed  that 
a  peculiar  action  or  effect  has  taken  place  upon  sensitive  surfaces,  without 
being  able  to  trace  such  effect  to  any  reliable  cause  ?  Now  I  am  sure 
there  are  many  eminent  photographers  in  this  meeting,  and  philosophers 
too,  who  can  bear  me  out  in  asserting  that  they  have  often  been  sadly 
disappointed  in  not  producing  a  picture  to  their  entire  satisfaction,  although 
their  apparatus  and  chemicals  may  have  been  in  the  best  condition,  and 
their  manipulations  conducted  in  the  most  careful  manner ;  while,  at 
other  times,  let  them  be  ever  so  regardless  of  success,  they  cannot  pro¬ 
duce  a  bad  photograph.  In  developing  a  negative  picture  the  high  lights 
are  so  equally  intensified- — the  semitones  so  beautifully  rounded — the 
deep  shadows  so  brilliantly  transparent — and  the  whole  surface  of  the 
picture  so  free  from  blemish,  that  one  fecl3  quite  delighted  with  his 
success. 

The  scientific  photographer  will  endeavour  to  account  for  these  changes 
in  a  rational  manner.  He  will  no  doubt  attribute  the  cause  to  atmo¬ 
spheric  influences,  or,  what  is  more  likely  still,  to  the  diminution  or  excess 
of  actinic  power  in  the  rays  of  light  then  existing  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  mechanical  bungler  in  photography  will  be  perfectly  certain  that 
some  heterodox  material  has  got  into  liis  bath,  or  that  he  has  made  some 
egregious  mistake  in  preparing  his  solutions. 

Now  I  find  in  perusing  the  works  of  Faraday  On  Electricity,  Harris 
On  Thunderstorms,  Reichenbach’s  Researches  in  Odyle ,  Brande’s  Chemistry, 
and  other  standard  works  upon  the  occult  sciences,  that  the  success  of  the 
photographer  is  greatly  dependent  on  the  amount  of  electric  fluid  existing 
in  the  atmosphere  in  the  particular  locality  where  he  is  operating.  Elec¬ 
tricity  is  one  of  that  class  of  elements  — or,  as  a  chemist  would  say, 
“imponderable  substances” — so  highly  rarified  and  subtle  in  its  character, 
that  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  its  existence,  except  from  tho 
effects  that  it  produces;  but  these  effects  are  now  so  evident  in  many 
respects,  that  it  has  become  an  established  fact  that  the  electric  fluid  is  a 
material  element,  existing  everywhere  and  in  everything,  throughout 
nature — having  always  a  tendency,  like  other  gaseous  or  liquid  substances, 
to  equalise  itself  by  coming  to  its  own  level,  and  it  is  only  by  disturbing 
this  equilibrium  that  we  can  identify  its  presence.  It  has  also  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  compressibility,  if  we  may  so  express  it:  it  can  be  collected 
and  squeezed  up  in  a  concentrated  form,  into  such  little  space,  that  when  it 
once  gets  liberated  through  the  intervention  of  some  conducting  substance, 
it  produces  powerful,  and  sometimes  terrible  effects.  This  wonderful 
agent  too  is  continually  traversing  the  whole  substance  of  the  earth  and 
in  one  direction,  and  at  the  same  time  continuing  its  course  through  the 
atmosphere  in  the  opposite  direction,  forming  a  continuous  circuit. 

When  the  atmosphere  has  become  overcharged  with  electricity  from 
the  want  of  conducting  qualities — owing  in  a  great  measure  to  its  purity 
and  want  of  moisture — the  oxygen  in  that  particular  locality  has  become 
materially  changed,  owing  to  the  temporary  presence  of  its  twin  sister, 
until  some  favourable  passing  cloud  relieves  it  from  its  imprisonment,  and 
down  it  dashes  with  impetuous  force  into  the  earth  in  the  shape  of  light¬ 
ning,  where  it  rests  quietly,  like  a  drop  in  the  ocean. 

This  fluid,  then,  pervading  the  atmosphere  in  currents  of  greater  or  less 
intensity,  must  affect  the  sensitive  surface  of  the  prepared  photographic 
plate  in*  proportion  to  the  intensity  or  force  of  the  current  then  passing. 
One  very  beautiful  experiment  to  bear  out  this  argument  might  easily 
have  been  brought  before  the  audience  this  evening ;  that  is,  to  charge  a 
Leyden  jar  from  an  electrical  machine  and  discharge  it  over  the  surface 
of  a  prepared  collodion  plate ;  then  give  it  the  ordinary  exposure  in  tho 
camera ;  when  by  development  you  will  find  a  darkened  streak  from  one 
end  of  the  plate  to  the  other  in  a  zig-zag  direction,  without  any  light 
whatever  being  risible  at  the  discharge  of  the  electric  fluid  from  the 
Leyden  jar. 

A  few  years  ago  when  the  discovery  of  ozone  produced  such  a  sensation 
in  the  scientific  world — when  little  bits  of  sensitised  test-paper  were  placed 
upon  every  hill-side  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  the  presence  of  this 
newly  discovered  agent  and  the  proportionate  quantity  existing  in  various 
localities — it  was  considered  by  some  to  be  a  great  boon  to  invalids,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  affected  with  chest  diseases  ;  they  could  tell  by  these  little 
pieces  of  paper  where  the  greatest  salubrity  of  climate  existed,  so  that 
hvdropathic,  homeopathic,  and  other  medical  establishments  could  be 
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erected  immediately.  However,  tho  great  discovery  became  too  uncertain 
for  such  investments  :  where  ozone  was  found  to  exist  so  abundantly  one 
week,  in  the  next  it  was  scarcely  to  be  found  at  all,  and  vice  versa  ;  so  that  at 
the  present  day  we  hear  very  little,  if  anything  at  all,  about  this  wonderful 
agent,  ozone.  So  it  is  with  actinism,  with  this  exception,  that  actinism  is  the 
effect  of  some  other  unknown  agent  or  element,  while  ozone  is  the  agent 
or  element  itself.  Not  so  with  electricity.  Its  existence — its  action  in 
connection  with  oxygen  upon  sensitive  surfaces — are  undeniable  facts ;  and 
if  all  the  effects  of  ozone  and  actinism  can  be  produced  or  detected  in 
proring  these  facts,  why  trouble  the  mind  with  new  technical  phrases  that 
have  no  other  tendency  but  to  perplex  and  confound  ? 

I  have  brought  this  subject  before  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society 
that  it  might  open  up  a  new  field  for  investigation,  knowing  well  tho 
ability  of  its  members  for  the  task,  and  the  claims  of  photography  to  be 
ranked  amongst  the  most  truthful  and  beautiful  of  the  sciences,  and  take 
its  place  as  one  of  the  fine  arts. 

Before  dismissing  this  subject,  and  giving  place  to  something  of  a  more 
attractive  nature,  I  would  beg  to  mention  that  electricity  or  galvanism , 
oxygen,  heat  and  light,  are  principles  or  elements  existing  in  a  latent 
condition  in  every  ponderable  substance  throughout  nature  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent ;  and  when  that  latent  power,  principle,  or  element  is 
liberated,  its  effects  are  sometimes  most  marvellous.  Where  could  you 
find  a  more  gorgeous  spectacle  than  upon  a  fine  summer  night  to  sit 
upon  one  of  the  craggy  pinnacles  of  the  Island  of  Lewis,  beyond  the 
Minch,  and  admire  the  amazing  grandeur  of  streams  of  electricity  issuing 
from  the  north-western  horizon  in  the  form  of  what  is  called  tho 
“aurora  borealis”  or  “northern  lights?”  I  have  often  sat  in  6ilent 
amazement  until  every  joint  had  been  stiffened  with  the  keen  cold  air  of 
these  northern  climes,  admiring  the  various  evolutions  of  those  streamers  ; 
sometimes  in  close  array  like  a  distant  army,  with  their  dazzling  accoutre¬ 
ments  and  glancing  spears  equipped  for  the  battlefield, — at  other  times 
stretching  far  up  into  the  heavens  in  a  fainter  and  more  scattered  form, 
like  a  section  of  that  arch  of  nebulous  matter  called  the  “  milky  way.” 

These  effects  are  nothing  more  than  the  efforts  of  electricity  to  restore 
its  equilibrium  between  the  earth  and  the  atmosphere.  Heat  and  light, 
too,  when  aroused  from  a  state  of  quiescent  lethargy — like  the  lion  from 
Iris  den — and  disturbed  by  the  meddling,  irritable  agency  of  spontaneous 
combustion  (when  ably  assisted  by  their  powerful  ally,  oxygen),  some¬ 
times  produces  the  grandest  and  sometimes  the  most  disastrous  conse¬ 
quences.  I  shall  be  able,  in  a  few  subsequent  experiments,  to  illustrate 
these  effects  ; — although  on  a  very  Lilliputian  scale,  yet  they  will  be  quite 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  what  the  effect  would  be  if  conducted  on  a  larger 
scale.  Neither  have  I  the  slightest  intention  of  risking  the  most  trivial 
injury  to  my  audience  in  this  very  important  and  useful  institution — the 
“  School  of  Arts.” 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  COURT. 

( Sitting  at  Nisi  Prius,  at  Guildhall,  before  Mr.  Justice  Williams  and 
Common  Juries.) — Monday,  April  27th. 

GAMBART  V.  MAYNE. 

Mr.  Collier,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Brandt  were  for  the  plaintiff,  and  the  Hon. 
G.  Denman,  Q.C.,  was  for  the  defendant. 

This  was  one  of  a  series  of  actions  brought  by  Mr.  Gambart,  of  Pall- 
mall,  the  well-known  publisher  of  works  of  art,  with  the  view  of  endea¬ 
vouring  to  protect  his  copyright  in  the  engravings  which  from  time  to 
time  he  brings  out.  The  plaintiff  has  for  some  time  past  confined  his 
dealings  to  paintings  of  the  highest  character,  and  has  given  very  largo 
sums  for  works  of  merits.  He  gave  £5,500  for  The  Saviour  in  the  Temple, 
by  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  which  is  the  largest  sum  ever  paid  for  a  modem 
picture.  Having  become  the  owner  of  a  painting,  he  has  it  engraved  in 
first-rate  style  and  at  great  expense,  and  for  the  engravings,  which  are 
first-class  in  their  character,  he  obtains  from  two  to  ten  guineas  each. 
Since  photography  was  arrived  at  such  a  state  of  perfection,  facsimiles  of 
his  plates  have  been  taken  by  that  process,  and  from  the  negatives  so 
obtained  copies  are  printed,  which  in  some  cases  are  little,  if  at  all,  inferior 
to  the  plaintiff’s  ten-guinea  engravings,  but  which  can  be  sold  with  profit 
for  from  Is.  to  5s.  a-piece.  A  league  has  been  formed  by  publishers  of 
engravings  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  this  practice,  but  Mr.  Gam¬ 
bart  prefers  suing  on  his  own  account,  and  single-handed. 

In  the  present  case,  he  complained  of  the  infringement  of  his  copyright 
in  a  very  beautiful  engraving,  copies  of  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  win¬ 
dows  of  many  dealers  in  engravings  and  prints  both  in  London  and  in 
the  country.  It  represents  our  Saviour  holding  a  lantern,  and  knocking 
at  a  rustic  door,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  The  Light  of  the  World. 
The  original  painting  is  by  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  and  Mr.  Gambart  had 
expended  upon  the  engraving,  purchase  of  the  copyright,  See.,  nearly 
£2,000.  The  defendant  is  a  stationer,  and  proprietor  of  a  circulating 
library  at  Exeter,  and  photographic  copies  of  Mr.  Gambart’ s  engravings 
having  been  seen  in  his  window  in  1861,  he  was  written  to  on  the  subject 
by  that  gentleman’s  agent,  but  no  satisfactory  answer  was  obtained  from 
him.  In  October,  1862,  Mr.  Gambart  having  employed  Mr.  Bowren  May 
to  conduct  his  legal  business,  Mr.  Wakeford  May,  wrho  is  clerk  to  his 
father,  happening  to  be  on  a  visit  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Exeter, 
bought  a  copy  of  Mr.  Gambart’ s  Light  of  the  World  from  Mr.  Mayne,  the 
defendant.  Letters  wrere  written  by  Mr.  May  offering  to  forego  all  pro¬ 
ceedings  if  Mr.  Mayne  would  give  tip  any  copies  remaining  in  his  shop, 
and  the  names  of  the  persons  from  whom  he  had  obtained  them,  pay  a 
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small  penalty,  and  promise  to  offend  no  more.  No  settlement  could  cc 
effected,  and  he  therefore  brought  this  action. 

The  plaintiff  having  proved  his  copyright  in  The  Light  of  the  World, 
Mr.  Thomas  Ward,  of  Exeter,  was  called  to  show  that  he  had  bought 
two  photographs  of  Mr.  Gambart’ s  engraving  at  Mr.  Mayne’s  shop,  and 
that  he  saw  there  about  ten  other  copies  of  the  same  print,  but  inasmuch 
as  his  purchases  had  not  been  made  within  six  months  of  the  date  of  the 
commencement  of  the  action,  the  plaintiff  was  limited  in  his  proof  to  the 
photograph  bought  in  October  by  Mr.  Wakeford  May,  which  was  a  very 
small  one,  much  smaller  than  one  bought  by  Ward.  Mr.  Gambart,  how¬ 
ever,  said  that  the  sale  of  even  these  diminutive  copies  was  very  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  sale  of  Ms  engravings.  He  had  exhibited  the  original 
painting  in  Exeter,  and  had,  up  to  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the 
photograpliic  copies,  realised  there  £800  by  sales  of  his  large  engraving, 
but  not  a  penny  since.  He  urged  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  public  were 
satisfied  with  a  photograph  as  a  kind  of  reminiscence  of  the  subject, 
especially  when  it  was  of  a  religious  nature.  In  this  view  he  was  borne 
out  by  Mr.  Graves,  the  eminent  publisher,  who  said  that  the  purchaser  of 
a  photograph  had  a  small  but  exact  reproduction  of  the  original,  and  that 
in  fact  a  photograph  might  be  as  large  as  the  engraving  of  Mr.  Gambart. 
Several  points  of  law  having  been  raised  on  behalf  of  the  defendant,  and 
reserved  by  the  learned  judge, 

Mr.  Denman  addressed  the  jury  and  called  his  witnesses. 

The  defendant  proved  that  he  had  sold  no  copies  of  The  Light  of  the 
World  since  April  last ;  that  Mr.  Wakeford  May  came  into  his  shop  in 
October  and  asked  for  a  photograph  of  that  engraving,  and  that  he  (Mr. 
Mayne)  had  told  him  that  he  had  sold  none  lately,  for  that  there  had  been 
a  fuss  about  them.  His  daughter  came  in,  and  he  said,  “  We  don’t  sell 
Lights  of  the  World,  do  we?”  and  she  answered,  “No,  certainly  not.” 
Mr.  May  then  appeared  very  anxious  to  have  one,  and  Miss  Mayne  said 
she  thought  she  had  a  small  copy,  which  had  been  given  her  by  a  Mr. 
Brewer.  Mr.  May  said  he  should  like  to  see  it,  upon  which  she  went  into 
a  back  room  and  brought  the  one  which  had  been  produced  at  the  trial. 
Mr.  May  said  it  was  a  very  poor  one,  and  he  would  rather  have  a  larger 
one.  He  then  asked  what  lie  was  to  pay,  and  the  defendant  said 
“  Nothing.”  Mr.  May,  however’,  insisted  on  paying,  and  eventually  he 
did  pay  6d.,  which  Miss  Mayne  claimed.  On  this  a  Mr.  Forrard,  who 
was  in  the  shop,  observed,  “  Bravo,  young  lady,  I  like  to  see  you  stick  up 
for  your  rights.”  Mr,  May  bought  three  other  photographs,  and  paid  3s. 
for  them. 

The  defendant’s  evidence  having  been  corroborated  by  Miss  Mayne, 
Mr.  Brewer,  and  Mr.  Forrard, 

Mr.  Justice  Williams  asked  Mr.  Collier  if  lie  could  carry  the  case  any 

farther  F 

While  the  learned  counsel  was  arguing  the  point,  the  foreman  of  the 
jury  rose  and  said  that  there  ought  to  be  a  verdict  for  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Collier  begged  to  say  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Gambart  that  the  defence 
had  come  upon  him  entirely  by  surprise.  The  defendant  had  not  in  his 
letters  hinted  at  any  such  state  of  facts. 

Mr.  Justice  Williams  :  Mr.  Gambart  is  actuated  by  the  most  praise¬ 
worthy  motives.  He  has  a  very  valuable  property  to  protect,  and  the 
public  should  be  much  obliged  to  him  for  his  exertions  in  the  matter. — 
Verdict  for  the  defendant. — Times. 


Refraction  of  Light. — M.  Fizeau  has  shown  that  the  velocity  of  light 
passing  through  glass  and  other  transparent  media  is  influenced  by  changes 
of  temperature.  The  two  refractive  indices  of  Iceland  spar  undergo  a 
marked  and  measurable  change  under  the  influence  of  heat.  With  crown 
glass  the  index  of  refraction  undergoes  no  apparent  change  by  heating ; 
but  with  flint  glass  there  is  a  “very  distinct  increase”  of  the  refractive 
index.  M.  Fizeau’ s  results  were  obtained  by  observation  of  the  displace¬ 
ments  that  took  place  in  “Newton’s  rings,”  when  the  two  transparent 
and  illuminated  media,  by  pressure  between  which  the  rings  were  shown, 
were  made  to  undergo  changes  of  temperature. —  Weldon’s  Register. 

Art  and  Nature.  — Hazlitt  says,  though  we  do  not  endorse  all  his 
view?,  “Art  is,  first  and  last,  the  imitation  of  nature.  By  nature  we 
mean  actually  existing  nature,  or  some  one  object  to  be  found  in  renun 
naitird ;  not  an  idea  of  nature  existing  solely  in  the  mind,  got  from 
an  infinite  number  of  different  objects,  but  which  was  never  yet  em¬ 
bodied  in  an  individual  instance.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  may  be  ranked 
at  the  head  of  those  who  have  maintained  the  supposition  that  nature  (or 
the  universe  of  things)  was  indeed  the  groundwork  or  foundation  on 
which  art  rested ;  but  that  the  superstructure  rose  above  it,  that  it  towered 
by  degrees  above  the  world  of  realities,  and  was  suspended  in  the  regions 
of  thought  alone.  *  *  We  have  no  notion  of  this  vague,  equivocal 

t  heory  of  art ;  and  contend,  on  the  other  hand,  that  each  image  in  art 
should  have  a  tally  or  corresponding  prototype  in  some  object  in  nature. 
Otherwise,  we  do  not  see  the  use  of  art  at  all.  It  is  a  mere  superfluity, 
an  incumbrance  to  the  mind,  a  piece  of  “  laborious  foolery ;”  for  the  word — 
the  mere  name  of  any  object  or  class  of  objects— wiR  convey  the  general 
idea  more  free  from  particular  details  or  defects  than  any  the  most 
neutral  and  indefinite  representation  that  can  be  produced  by  forms  and 
colours.  The  word  man,  for  instance,  conveys  a  more  filmy,  impalpable, 
abstracted,  and  (according  to  this  hypothesis)  sublime  idea  of  the  species 
■than  Michael  Angelo’s  Adam ,  or  any  real  image  can  possibly  do.  If  this, 
then,  be  the  true  object  of  art,  the  language  of  painting,  sculpture,  &e., 
becomes  quite  supererogatory.” 


TtL  clings  of  Sunrtbs. 

NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  the  above  Association  was  held  at  Myddleton 
Hall,  Islington,  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  22nd  instant, — George 
Shadbolt,  Esq.,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Messrs.  Charles  Wright  and  C.  Ilenneman  were  ballotted  for  and  duly 
elected  members  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Ross  exhibited  some  very  interesting  views  by  Mr.  Munro,  an 
amateur  at  Lisbon — these  were  taken  by  Sutton’s  panoramic  and  Ross’s 
triplet  lenses,  and  included  views  of  Lisbon  and  the  adjacent  country,  a 
very  fine  direct  photograph,  twenty-six  inches  by  twenty  inches,  from  an 
alto-relievo  in  one  of  the  churches  of  Lisbon — and  also  some  carte-de-visite 
portraits,  taken  with  Mr.  Ross’s  lenses,  principally  by  Messrs.  Southwell 
Brothers.  The  whole  collection  was  examined  with  a  lively  interest. 

Mr.  Simpson  produced  a  very  beautiful  sample  of'  the  double  sulphate 
of  iron  and  ammonia,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Hopkin  and  WilHams. — 
A  short  discussion  on  the  advantages  attaching  to  the  use  of  this  salt  took 
place.  The  discussion  was  of  a  similar  character  to  that  contained  in  our 
report  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society. 

The  Chairman  passed  round  some  prints  from  negatives  taken  by  a 
new  rapid  dry  process,  alluded  to  in  the  last  number  of  this  Journal,  in 
a  letter  signed  “G.  K.,”  the  details  of  which  are  not  yet  published. 

Mr.  Morley  exhibited  some  negatives  taken  on  plates  prepared  by 
treating  the  sensitised  and  washed  collodion  film  successively  with  washes 
of  albumen,  tannin,  and  gallic  acid. 

Although  the  opinions  generally  expressed  seemed  to  imply  a  doubt  as 
to  the  advantages  of  a  double  wash  of  tannin  and  gallic  acid,  j*et  Mr. 
Morley  stated  that  he  believed  greater  intensity  was  secured  thereby, 
and  the  keeping  qualities  were  certainly  all  that  could  be  wished,  since  one 
of  the  specimens  exhibited  had  been  kept  six  months  before  exposure,  and 
bore  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  stains.  Mr.  Morley  directed  attention 
to  a  peculiar  effect  which  had  taken  place  in  one  of  the  negatives.  The 
subjects  were  new  views  of  particular  trees  among  Burnham  Beeches  :  the 
sky  was  interlaced  with  small  twigs,  many  of  which  had  by  lengthened 
exposure  become  subject  to  the  inverted  action  of  light,  and  had  the 
appearance  of  dense  positives. 

The  Chairman  explained  that  it  was  possible,  without  being  able  to 
explain  or  control  the  circumstances,  sometimes  to  get  collodion  in  that 
peculiar  condition  in  which  it  would  exhibit  the  phenomenon  of  the  reversed 
action  of  light  referred  to  by  Mr.  Morley.  He  (the  Chairman)  remem¬ 
bered  on  one  occasion  to  have  taken  a  group  of  children  standing  under 
and  within  a  highly -varnished  rustic  summer-house  in  the  garden.  What 
was  deemed  an  adequate  exposure  was  given,  and  the  children’s  features 
came  out  well;  but  the  great  amount  of  reflected  light  from  the  varnished 
surface  caused  the  appearance  (with  that  peculiar  condition  of  collodion) 
of  a  transparent  positive  of  the  summer-house  only,  the  children’s  figures 
showing  negatives. 

Mr.  Mamvaring  showed  a  photograph  of  a  wedding  party,  taken  in  four 
seconds  with  a  bromo-iodised  cadmium  collodion,  in  which  the  detail  and 
delicacy  of  shadows  in  the  white  dresses  were  very  remarkable.  This  very 
beautiful  result  was  obtained  by  effecting  not  only  the  preliminary  deve¬ 
lopment  by  means  of  iron,  but  also  the  subsequent  intensification.  The 
strength  of  solution  adopted  for  the  latter  was  five  grains  of  sulphide  of 
iron,  and  five  grains  citric  acid  to  the  ounce — silver,  of  course,  being  added 
thereto.  Sir.  Man  waring  also  presented  to  the  portfolio  of  the  Association 
some  specimens  of  his  highly-suceessful  Photographs  of  Flowers. 

The  Chairman  then  announced  that  Mr.  G.  Wharton  Simpson  had 
prepared  a  paper  on  the  new  fixing  agent,  Sulphocyanide  of  Ammonium, 
which  he  would  then  read  [see  page  ISO];  after  which  the  thanks  of  the 
meeting  were  voted  by  acclamation  to  the  author. 

Mr.  Simpson’s  paper  was  illustrated  by  specimens  of  prints  fixed  with 
sulphocyanide  of  ammonium,  sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  and  hyposul¬ 
phite  of  soda.  If  any  advantage  in  the  way  of  appearance  was  visible,  it 
was  certainly  in  that  of  the  print  fixed  by  sulphocyanide  of  potassium. 

In  explanation  of  the  somewhat  cold  tone  of  the  prints  exhibited,  Mr. 
Simpson  stated  that  he  had  anticipated  greater  reduction  in  the  process  of 
fixing,  but  that  had  not  taken  place.  In  reply  to  questions  from  Mr. 
Bockett  and  Mr.  Turner,  Mr.  Simpson  stated  that  the  price  of  the  salt 
under  consideration  was  lie  believed  from  4s.  to  6s.  per  ounce,  and  that 
the  method  of  preparation  was  published  in  most  of  the  standard  works 
on  chemistry.  The  chief  difficulty  he  believed  consisted  in  the  removal  of 
the  polysulphides. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  grand  point  for  consideration  was  not  60 
much  whether  the  new  salt  was  suitable  for  fixing  negatives  as  whether 
hyposulphite  of  soda  would  be  advantageously  replaced  by  it  in  the  fixing 
of  paper  positives;  and  on  that  point  it  was  to  be  regretted  that  such  con¬ 
tradictory  evidence  existed.  It  had  been  stated  by  some  authorities  that 
the  whites  of  the  prints  retained  silver,  while  MM.  Davanne  and 
Girard  said  that  they  did  not ;  and  it  was  worth  consideration  whether, 
if  a  similar  amount  of  care  were  exercised  with  regard  to  exposure  to 
light,  it  would  not  be  as  easy  to  remove  unaltered  chloride  from  paper  as 
it  was  to  remove  unaltered  iodide  from  a  collodion  film. 

Mr.  Simpson  said  that  the  statement  of  MM.  Davanne  and  Girard  was 
distinctly  negatived  by  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Spillcr,  who  had  adopted 
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every  possible  precaution  to  exclude  light  during  the  whole  operations 
connected  with  toning  and  fixing,  and  still  found  silver  in  the  incinerated 
ashes  of  the  paper.  Again,  MM,  Davanne  and  Girard  had  stated  that 
sulphocyanide  of  potassium  was  a  solvent  for  silver,  and  yet  small  traces 
remained  in  the  paper  after  treatment  with  that  salt. 

The  Chairman,  referring  to  the  red  colour  obtained  on  contact  of  iron 
salts  with  sulphocyanides,  observed  that  nitrate  of  silver  was  an  equally 
delicate  indicator  of  the  presence  of  minute  traces  of  the  hyposulphite'  of 
soda,  and  yet,  unhappily,  traces  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  were  known  to 
remain  sometimes  after  its  absence  had  been  indicated  by  the  nitrate  of 
silver  test — hence  he  feared  the  iron  salt  would  be  an  equally  unreliable 
one  for  the  assured  absence  of  the  sulphocyanides. 

Mr.  Simpson  desired  to  recall  the  fact  that  the  reactions  which  took 
place  between  the  sulphocyanides  and  the  nitrate  of  silver  and  the  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda  and  nitrate  of  silver  were  very  different,  especially  in  so 
far  as  the  sulphocyanides  did  not  liberate  sulphur  by  their  decomposition 
but  srdphocyanogen.  MM.  Davanne  and  Girard  had  stated  that  water 
decomposed  the  double  sulphocyanide  of  silver  and  potassium,  and  as 
that  compound  was  doubtless  formed  on  the  first  contact  of  the  fixing 
agent  with  the  free  nitrate  on  the  paper,  it  was  not  easy  to  see  how  the 
complete  removal  of  every  trace  of  silver  could  be  ensured ;  still  it  must 
be  remembered  that  if  present  it  was  less  dangerous  than  hyposulphite 
of  silver,  since  his  (Mr.  Simpson’s)  experiments  had  satisfactorily  shown 
that  sulphocyanide  of  silver  underwent  no  change  in  the  light,  even  in 
the  presence  of  free  nitrate. 

The  Chairman  attributed  the  irritation  caused  to  a  scratched  finger 
not  so  much  to  the  character  of  the  salt  as  a  whole  as  to  its  alkaline  base. 
Some  medical  friends  had  informed  him  that  the  same  degree  of  irritation 
would  be  experienced  from  the  application  of  carbonate  of  soda  to  a  scratch. 

Mr.  Simpson  said  that  it  had  been  somewhat  hastily  concluded  that 
as  hydrosulphocyanic  acid  was  poisonous,  the  sulphocyanides  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  so  as  well,  but  such  was  not  the  case.  Fownes,  who  was  re¬ 
garded  as  an  accurate  writer,  made  a  distinct  statement  to  that  effect  in 
his  Manual  of  Chemistry. 

The  Chairman  asked  if  the  sulphocyanides  of  potassium  or  ammonium 
had  been  observed  to  act  on  the  size  of  the  paper  F 

Mr.  Simpson  had  not  experimented  with  plain  salted  paper.  He 
desired  to  direct  attention  to  the  complete  solubility  of  sulphocyanide  of 
silver  in  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium.  [Mr.  Simpson  here  added  some 
solution  of  the  latter  salt  to  some  of  the  former  diffused  as  a  white  preci¬ 
pitate  through  water,  and  the  result  was  a  perfectly  clear  solution.]  He 
(Mr.  Simpson)  thought  this  illustrated  the  fact  that  an  imperfectly-fixed 
print  could  be  fixed  at  any  time. 

The  Chairman  reminded  the  members  that  votes  of  thanks  were  due  to 
Messrs.  Ross,  Manwaring,  Morley,  and  others— -in  addition  to  that  already 
accorded  to  Mr.  Simpson — who  had  contributed  to  their  entertainment  on 
that  evening.— Thanks  were  voted  accordingly. 

After  some  conversational  remarks  relative  to  Mr.  Glaisher’s  experi¬ 
ments  with  albumenised  paper  in  the  balloon,  the  meeting  separated. 

HISTORIC  SOCIETY  OF  LANCASHIRE  &  CHESHIRE. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  the  scientific  section  of  the  above  Society  took 
place  on  Thursday,  the  16th  ult.,— P.  B.  M!Quie,  Esq.,  presiding. 

Mr.  Forrest  exhibited  the  Harrison  globe  lens,  with  specimens  of  its 
work,  as  well  as  those  of  other  lenses,  of  various  makers,  showing  the 
superiority  of  the  former  in  the  amount  of  flat  field  covered.  The  same 
gentleman,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  claimed  for  Liverpool  the 
priority  in  England  of  the  production  of  lunar  photographs,  and  promised 
on  a  future  occasion  to  detail  the  grounds  on  which  he  made  that  state¬ 
ment. 

The  paper  for  the  evening — What  is  the  Photographic  Image  ? — by  Mr. 
J.  Glover,  was  read,  in  the  absence  of  the  author,  by  Mr.  Maudsley,  who 
had  also  prepared  a  series  of  plates,  in  various  stages,  as  illustrations  of 
the  subject. 

A  lively  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper,  in  which  Dr. 
Hume,  Messrs.  Forrest,  Towson,  and  Newton  took  part,  the  latter  gen¬ 
tleman  maintaining  that,  however  strong  the  evidence  of  chemical  action, 
he  thought  electricity  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  formation  of 
the  image. 

Mr.  Forrest,  in  combating  this  assertion,  remarked  it  was  a  well- 
known  fact  that  in  certain  electrical  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  it  was 
next  to  impossible  to  secure  an  image  at  all. 

The  proceedings  terminated  with  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  author 
and  reader  of  the  paper,  and  the  usual  compliment  to  the  Chairman. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  SCOTLAND. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Hall,  117,  George- 
street,  Edinburgh,  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  ult.,  on  which  occasion  the 
chair  was  occupied  by  George  Moir,  Esq.,  Vice-President. 

Mr.  James  P.  Falknerwas  admitted  a  member. 

The  Secretary  then  submitted  the  report  of  the  Prize  Award  Com¬ 
mittee.  From  the  excellence  of  the  various  pictures  contributed,  he  said 
this  had  been  a  most  difficult  task  for  them  to  perform.  They  had, 
however,  performed  it  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  and  the  following  was 
the  result : — The  silver  medal,  for  the  best  portrait  or  group,  to  Mr.  H.  P. 
Robinson,  of  Leamington,  for  his  picture  Bringing  Home  the  May. — In 


landscapes,  the  productions  of  Messrs.  Maxwell  Lytc  and  Vernon  Heath 
were  so  nearly  balanced  that  the  Committee  advised  that  a  medal  should 
be  given  to  each  of  those  artists.  The  Lac  d’Oo  was  selected  as  the  best 
picture  by  Mr.  Lytc,  and  Near  Burnham,  Bachs,  as  the  best  one  by  Mr. 
Heath.— For  carbon  printing,  a  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Pouncv  for  his 
Doorway  of  llolyrood  Chapel. — For  the  best  apparatus,  a  medal  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Meagher,  of  London,  for  his  Portable  Binocular  Camera. 

The  Secretary  then  read  a  paper  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Clark,  entitled 

Notes  on  the  Collodio- Albumen  Process. 

Mr.  Clark  stated  that  the  process  he  employed  was  almost  identical 
with  that  of  Mr.  Mudd,  a  full  account  of  which  had  been  given  by 
that  gentleman  to  the  Society,  and  which  would  render  much  detail 
unnecessary  for  him.  [Mr.  Mudd’s  paper  On  the  Collodio- Albumen  Pro¬ 
cess,  here  referred  to  by  Mr.  Clark,  will  be  found  in  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  Vol.  VII.,  page  67.*]  He  (Mr.  Clark)  usually 
employed  pyrogallic  acid  for  developing.  He  found  that  the  common 
“toddy”  tumbler,  as  used  in  Scotland,  made  a  most  excellent  developing 
stand.  He  first  wet  the  plate,  and  then  poured  over  it  a  mixture  of  a  two- 
grain  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid,  and  a  ten-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  with  half  its  weight  of  citric  acid.  That  was  poured  off  and  on 
till  the  details  were  all  out.  The  addition  of  a  few  drops  more  silver 
would  give  the  requisite  density.  With  this  process,  good  negatives 
might  he  obtained  with  a  very  wide  range  of  exposure;  but  it  was  better 
to  have  over  than  under  exposure.  The  large  pictures  which  lie  had  sent 
to  illustrate  his  remarks  were  exposed  for  about  ten  minutes  for  tho 
architectural  subjects,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  for  such  subjects  as 
trees.  The  lens  had  a  focus  of  eighteen  inches,  with  a  f  stop.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  that  lens,  which  was  of  the  ordinary  form,  ho  had  a  Ross’s  ortho¬ 
graphic  lens,  which  allowed  the  use  of  a  wider  stop,  and  gave  straighter 
marginal  lines.  Every  one  knew  the  distortion  got  by  tilting  the  camera. 
He  had  found  that  with  the  Kinnear  camera  a  simple  way  of  getting  rid 
of  it  was  by  having  the  front  made  with  an  adjusting  support,  so  as  to 
allow  of  its  being  tilted  hack,  thus  pointing  the  lens  in  an  upward 
direction,  while  the  back  of  the  camera  still  preserved  its  vertical  position. 
[Mr.  Clark  then  entered  into  elaborate  details  descriptive  of  the  expo¬ 
sure  and  other  circumstances  under  which  were  taken  several  dozens  of 
pictures  with  which  the  walls  of  the  room  were  decorated.  They  were 
mostly  views  of  Edinburgh  and  its  vicinity,  and  many  among  them  were 
admirable  specimens  of  the  art.]  Mr.  Clark  instanced  one  (or  more)  of 
those  in  which  the  point  of  view  had  been  selected  with  care  by  somo 
members  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Edinburgh  and  photographed  by 
himself.  In  one  instance,  such  a  picture  had  been  characterised  by  a  critic 
as  being  excellent  in  its  photography  hut  very  deficient  in  its  artistic  ar¬ 
rangement. 

[Without  quoting  Mr.  Clark’s  precise  language,  his  idea  seemed  to  bo 
that  a  critic  who  could  say  that,  was  not  competent  for  the  duties  devolving 
upon  him,  and  that  it  was  his  opinion  that  all  critiques  on  pictures  in 

*  For  the  convenience  of  our  more  recent  subscribers,  we  reproduce  Mr. 
Mudd’s  formulae  from  the  paper  alluded  to : — 

“  The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  have  the  plates  thoroughly  cleaned. 
Each  one  had  his  peculiar  method  of  doing  this :  the  one  he  employed  was  by  a 
mixture  of  tripoli  and  spirits  of  wine.  The  plate  was  then  coated  with  collo¬ 
dion  in  the  usual  manner,  and  excited  in  the  ordinary  nitrate  of  silver  bath.  It 
must  then  be  washed  with  clean  water  to  get  rid  of  most  of  the  free  nitrate. 
Iodised  albumen  is  then  poured  over  its  surface  twice,  and  the  plate  allowed  to 
drain,  standing  on  one  corner,  for  five  or  ten  minutes.  After  this  it  is  made 
quite  hot,  which  has  a  wonderful  effect  in  ensuring  adhesion  to  the  glass  plate. 

“  The  iodised  albumen  consists  of — 

Whites  of  ten  eggs. 

Iodide  of  potassium . . . 50  grains. 

Bromide  of  potassium .  10  ,, 

Liquor  ammoniee . 100  minims. 

Water .  2|  ounces. 

These  must  be  well  beaten  together  in  the  usual  way.  The  plate  prepared  in 
this  way  will  keep  for  years.  Before  using,  it  must  again  be  immersed  in  a 
forty-grain  aceto-nitrate  bath,  and  then  well  washed  with  water.  A  plate  that 
has  been  thoroughly  washed  will  keep  longer  and  develope  cleaner  than  if  the 
washing  was  imperfectly  performed.  In  cool  weather  the  plate  would  keep  in 
this  state  for  about  six  weeks,  although  he  had  often  kept  them  much  longer. 
With  respect  to  the  sensitiveness  of  plates  so  prepared,  he  thought  it  might  be 
about  five  or  six  times  slower  than  wet  collodion,  but  one  or  two  trials  would 
decide  that  better  than  all  he  could  say. 

‘  ‘  The  development  might  either  be  conducted  with  pyrogallic  or  gallic  acid. 

If  the  former,  the  plate  is  placed  on  a  stand,  a  little  water  poured  over  its  sur¬ 
face,  and  then  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  following : — 


Water. ..................................  1  ounce. 

Pyrogallic  acid  . ........................ .  2  grains. 

Glacial  acetic  acid  . . .  |  drachm. 


As  soon  as  the  sky  or  high  lights  begin  to  appear,  a  few  drops  of  a  ten-grain 
nitrate  of  silver  solution  must  be  added,  which  will  have  the  effect  of  bringing 
out  all  the  details.  Should  streaks  or  spots  appear,  they  may  be  rubbed  off 
without  detriment  to  the  picture,  as  the  film  is  very  hard.  To  know  when. a 
picture  is  properly  developed  is  a  nice  point,  as  it  often  looks  more  intense  in 
the  dark  room  than  when  it  is  brought  out  to  the  light.  They  should  not  judge, 
of  its  merits  by  the  blackness  of  the  sky,  but  by  the  details.  A  good  picture 
has  no  part  very  black. 

If  gallic  acid  was  used  as  the  developer,  the  solution  must  be  a  saturated  one. 
After  the  plate  has  been  immersed  in  it  for  five  or  ten  minutes,  a  few  drops  of 
nitrate  of  silver  must  be  added  occasionally  until  the  development  is  completed. 
The  fixing  was  effected  by  hyposulphite  of  soda.”  - 
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the  various  photographic  journals  should  have  the  name  of  the  writer 
appended,  in  order  that  one  might  know  the  precise  amount  of  value  to 
attach  to  his  criticism.  Further,  that  such  was  the  ignorance  of  art  in 
photographic  circles,  that  he  had  even  overheard  an  editor  of  a  photo¬ 
graphic  journal  inquire  the  meaning  of  the  letters  B.S.A.  attached  to 
the  name  of  an  artist !] 

Eesuming  the  subject,  Mr.  Clark  said  that  duck  eggs  gave  a  bright, 
hard  film,  and  for  that  reason  were  to  be  preferred  to  others.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  the  development,  he  stated  that  a  gentleman  in  Mr. 
Mudd’s  establishment  had  found  that  a  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  without 
anything  else  possessed  some  advantages  for  developing  dried  plates. 
Although  that  developed  the  details,  yet  it  was  necessary  when  those 
were  all  out,  to  give  density  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  containing  half  its  weight  of  citric  acid.  The  action  of  the 
developer  was  quickened  by  using  it  hot,  which  was  desirable  when  the 
plate  had  got  only  a  short  exposure.  One  of  the  most  difficult  things  was 
to  know  how  far  to  carry  the  development ;  for  in  the  dark  room  the 
intensity  was  not  easily  judged.  The  best  plan  was  to  have  a  negative  of 
the  proper  depth  in  the  dark  room  with  which  it  might  occasionally  be 
compared.  If  too  weak  after  fixing,  it  might  be  strengthened  by  more 
development ;  and  if  too  strong,  it  might  be  reduced  by  first  treating  it 
with  a  solution  of  iodine,  followed  by  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda. 
After  some  observations  on  the  alleged  “immorality”  of  stopping  out 
skies  and  printing  in  clouds — in  which  he  expressed  an  opinion  decidedly 
in  favour  of  that  course,  as  the  absence  of  clouds  was  one  of  the  greatest 
defects  in  photography — he  called  attention  to  two  pictures,  both  alike  in 
every  respect,  except  that  the  one  had  clouds  printed  in  from  a  separate 
negative,  while  the  other  had  a  perfectly  white  sky.  In  addition  to  the 
large  views  suspended  on  the  wall,  a  number  of  smaller  pictures  of  High¬ 
land  and  other  scenery  were  handed  round  among  the  members.  These 
views  were  considered  by  some  of  the  members  to  be  both  pictorially  and 
photographically  superior  to  the  Edinburgh  pictures,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  a  paragraphist  in  one  of  the  Edinburgh  newspapers  characterised 
the  latter  as  being  the  best  views  of  Edinburgh  that  had  yet  been  taken — 
an  opinion  which  might  perhaps  be  somewhat  modified  by  a  closer  inspec¬ 
tion  and  a  more  extended  comparison  with  other  such  views.  After 
giving  some  details  of  exposure,  &c.,  of  the  smaller  pictures,  Mr.  Clark 
concluded  his  paper  by  stating  that  in  point  of  convenience  there  was  no 
comparison  between  a  dry  process  and  a  wet  one.  The  practitioner  of 
the  former  gave  no  trouble  to  any  one,  and  he  need  entertain  no  fear  that 
he  would  be  refused  admission  on  his  route  by  the  hotel-keepers,  who, 
mindful  of  the  stains  and  messes  attendant  on  wet-plate  men,  naturally 
looked  upon  photographic  visitors  with  a  degree  of  dislike. 


The  paper  of  which  the  foregoing  is  merely  a  digest,  was  listened  to 
with  attention,  and  at  the  close  a  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  the  writer. 

Mr.  Tunny  then  exhibited  a  number  of  photographs.  Those  he  said 
were  only  a  few  days  ago  so  far  gone  in  fading  that  in  some  instances 
scarcely  anything  but  a  stain  could  be  seen  on  the  paper ;  indeed  he  had 
been  at  some  pains  in  selecting  the  very  worst  specimens  of  fading  ho 
could  procure,  and  if  the  members  would  then  inspect  them,  they  would 
find  them  most  perfectly  restored — in  some  cases  to  greater  brilliancy 
than  they  had  originally  possessed.  He  had  recently  discovered  a  method 
of  restoring  them  in  this  way;  and  as  many  of  those  pictures  had  been 
furnished  for  his  experiments  by  some  of  the  members  then  present,  they 
would  be  able  to  judge  of  the  improvement  he  had  effected  on  them. 

It  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  members  that  Mr.  Tunny  had  most 
successfully  restored  the  faded  pictures  alluded  to,  and  he  was  requested 
to  communicate  his  process  to  the  Society, — a  request  Mr.  Tunny  said  he 
would  probably  comply  with.  The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

A  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  School  of  Arts,  Adam-square, 
on  the  evening  of  the  22nd.  ult., — John  Nicol,  Esq.,  Y.P.,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Hart  having  described  the  peculiarities  of  his  improved 
electric  lamp,  showed  various  interesting  experiments  by  its  means. 
Among  these  were  exhibited  the  magnified  image  of  the  carbon  points  on 
the  screen ;  its  application  to  the  microscope  and  magic  lantern  by  suitable 
objects  projected  on  the  screen;  together  with  a  series  of  beautiful  experi¬ 
ments  in  spectrum  analysis. 

Mr.  George  Ballantyne  then  read  a  paper  in  connection  with  the  subject 
of  Electricity.  [See  page  191.]  At  the  close  of  his  paper,  Mr.  Balian- 
tyne  took  a  photograph  of  a  bust,  which  was  illuminated  by  the  electric 
light.  The  result  was  quite  satisfactory. 

On  the  motion  of  Sheriff  Hallard,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to 
Messrs.  Hart  and  Ballantyne. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Tue  sixth  regular  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  their  rooms  on  the 
1st  of  April, — Vice-President  F.  Graef  in  the  chair. 

After  the  usual  preliminary  proceedings,  the  Boom  Committee  reported 
the  receipt  of  various  pictures  and  books,  donations  to  the  Society,  and 
stated  that  a  large  card  album  had  been  provided  for  the  preservation  of 
specimens ;  also  an  album  for  photographs  not  framed.  A  vote  of  thanks 
was  tendered  to  the  donors  of  the  books,  prints,  <Src. — Two  new  members 
were  elected, 


There  being  no  written  communication, 

Mr.  Coleman  Sellers  said  he  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
meeting  to  a  print  which  he  had  just  received  from  Mr.  H.  T.  Anthony, 
of  New  York,  which  had  a  memorandum  on  the  back  stating  that  it  had 
been  sensitised  on  a  weak  solution  of  moist  oxide  of  silver  in  nitrate  of 
ammonia.  In  a  private  letter  from  Mr.  A.  he  had  said  that  his  chemist 
had  assured  him  that  the  solution  did  not  contain  more  than  five  grains 
ot  silver  to  the  ounce.  The  print  was  of  no  interest  further  than  serving 
as  an  illustration  of  what  had  been  long  advocated  by  many,  and  probably 
originated  with  Mr.  Hardwich,  that  the  ammonio-nitrate  solution  or,  as 
Mr.  Hardwich  calls  it,  a  solution  of  oxide  of  silver  in  nitrate  of  ammonia 
was  better  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  photographer  than  was  a  plain  solu¬ 
tion  of  nitrate  of  silver.  M.  Guterkunst  had,  at  his  (Mr.  Sellers’s) 
suggestion,  some  time  since  precipitated  the  oxide  of  silver  with  caustic 
potash,  washed  the  deposit,  and  redissolved  with  the  solution  of  nitrate 
of  ammonia.  The  solution  so  made  worked  the  same  as  any  other  solution 
of  similar  character,  and  could  be  used  very  weak  ;  but  the  experiments 
made  by  M.  Guterkunst  had  tended  to  show  that  a  strong  solution — say 
sixty  or  seventy  grains  to  the  ounce — of  the  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver 
would  yield  its  silver  so  readily  to  the  paper  as  to  admit  of  very  rapid  float¬ 
ing,  and  that  a  print  made  on  paper  floated  a  quarter  of  a  minute  was  the  most 
brilliant  he  had  ever  seen.  He  wished  to  say  that  many  were  then  trying 
solutions  of  silver  to  which  the  crystals  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  had  been 
added,  and  it  seemed  that  they  were  imagining  that  the  mixture  so  made 
was  different  from  the  ordinary  so-called  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver  solution. 
If  the  oxide  of  silver  were  precipitated  with  ammonia,  the  turbid 
liquid  cleared  with  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  made  exactly  neutral,  it 
would  be  to  all  intents  and  purposes  what  Mr.  Anthony  had  used ;  and  the 
only  experiment  then  to  be  tried  was  how  weak  a  solution  could  be  used. 

Mr.  Fassitt  said  he  prepared  a  strong  solution  of  silver,  but  that  the 
bath  he  had  in  use  for  floating  albumenised  paper  on  was  one  he  had  had  in 
existence  for  several  years,  and  was  now  acid,  now  neutral,  and  had  gone 
through  all  the  phases  of  plain,  alcoholic,  and  ammonio-nitrate  solutions. 

Professor  Fairman  Eogers  inquired  if  the  plain  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  to  which  alcohol  had  been  added,  would  not  keep  clear  ? 

Mr.  Browne  was  of  opinion  it  would.  He  used  such  a  bath. 

Other  members  concurred  with  Mr.  Browne  in  this  opinion. 

Professor  Eogers  asked  if,  in  the  experience  of  members,  the  albumen¬ 
ised  paper  was  apt  to  deteriorate  with  keeping  ? 

Mr.  Moran  was  of  opinion  that  it  did.  He  could  always  get  purer 
whites  with  freshly-prepared  paper. 

The  question  was  asked  by  Professor  Eogers  if  any  good  way  were 
known  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  salt  in  the  various  kinds  of  albu¬ 
menised  paper  ? 

Mr.  Browne  judged  by  tasting.  —  Mr.  Moran  did  not  think  it  was 
much  matter  how  much  salt  was  used. — Mr.  Sellers  advocated  weak 
salting,  and  said  that  with  plain  paper  his  rule  was  to  use  forty-five 
grains  to  the  quart  of  water,  and  to  sensitise  with  a  weak  solution  of 
silver. 

This  led  to  a  conversational  argument  on  the  salt  question,  which  was 
kept  up  for  some  time,  and  branched  off  into  a  discussion  on  toning  and 
the  use  of  nitrate  of  uranium  in  combination  with  gold. 

Mr.  Borda  had  been  an  advocate  for  uranium,  but  he  believed  he  had 
given  it  up  on  Mr.  Sellers  writing  to  him  that  he  had  satisfied  himself 
that  it  was  of  no  real  value. 

Mr.  Sellers  had  tried  it  since  recently,  and  said  he  had  perhaps  been 
too  hasty  in  expressing  such  an  opinion ;  and  that  Mi’.  Borda' s  theory  of 
the  uranium  preserving  the  half-tones  was  perhaps  correct. 

Mr.  Borda  said  he  thought  the  toning  bath  with  uranium  in  was  more 
manageable  than  any  other,  and  the  toning-  could  be  conducted  with  less 
over-printing  than  when  gold  only  was  used. 

Mr.  Borda’ s  manner  of  developing  ammonia-fumed  tannin  plates  was 
then  alluded  to,  Mr.  Fassitt  giving  an  account  of  an  experiment  he  had  tried 
with  stereoscopic  plates  of  tannin  and  malt,  exposing  for  short  times — half, 
three-quarter,  and  one  minute — then  cutting  in  half,  fuming  one-half  of 
each,  and  then  developing.  The  fumed  ends  all  made  good  negatives. 
The  unfumed  ones,  in  the  case  of  half  and  three-quarter  minute  time, 
gave  nothing,  and  with  one  minute  was  too  weak  to  be  good.  The  half 
minute  had  made  the  best  negative  when  fumed. 

Mr.  Sellers  tried  the  fuming,  and  was  able  to  make  a  good  negative 
with  one  minute’s  exposure,  and  had  found  seven  minutes  was  not  too 
long  for  the  unfumed  plates.  He  should  try  the  fuming  again  as  soon 
as  convenient. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  a  general  eonvers;  tio  a  was  entered 
into,  and  many  very  good  pictures  were  passed  around  for  examination, 
most  of  them  the  work  of  the  Hanison  and  Scknitzer  globe  lens. 

Mr.  Moran  stated  that  his  globe  lenses  of  two  and  a-lialf  inches  focus 
actually  gave  a  circle  of  six  and  a-quarter  inches  diameter,  as  was  evi¬ 
dent  from  a  print  which  he  exhibited  of  the  Pennsylvanian  Hospital,  and 
which  was  remarkable  for  its  enormous  included  angle,  great  clearness 
of  definition  to  the  extreme  margin  of  the  field,  and  correct  rendering  of 
perspective. 

Mr.  Borda  showed  the  negative,  and  a  print  from  it,  of  an  experiment 
he  had  tried  of  taking  a  group  of  deer  in  the  park  in  front  of  his  house 
•with  his  six-inch  focus  globe  lens.  He  had  given  six  seconds’  exposure, 
and  the  picture  was  remarkably  good. 

At  the  usual  hour  the  meeting  adjourned, 
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The  past  month  being  that  in  which  our  famous  art  exhibitions  begin  to 
open  their  portals  to  the  refined  and  the  fashionable,  a  few  words  on  these 
may  not  be  out  of  place. 

Photographers  may  learn  much  from  the  works  of  our  recognised 
artists,  and  they  should  make  it  a  point  of  examining  their  works  year 
after  year  as  displayed  in  these  select  collections.  By  so  doing  there  are 
very  many  things  which  we  photographers  may  learn.  We  may  learn 
how  the  theoretical  and  scientific  principles  of  pictorial  art  are  applied  in 
absolute  practice,  and  we  may  glean  from  our  knowledge  of  nature  in 
connection  with  photography  how  far  these  principles  are  consistent  with 
the  absolute  truth  of  sun-pictures,  and  the  choice,  rather  than  the  sup¬ 
posed  creation,  of  artistic  effects.  We  may  examine  all  the  landscapes 
in  each  and  all  of  these  exhibitions  without  finding  the  line  of  the 
horizon  so  near  the  top  of  any  picture,  save  for  exceptional  effects,  as  we 
usually  see  it  given  in  our  photographs.  We  may  see,  as  a  rule,  how 
superior,  in  the  expression  of  air  and  space,  relief  and  light,  a  first-class 
painting  is  to  a  first-class  photograph,  and  thinking  over  the  fact,  may 
learn  that  such  superiority  is  not  altogether  the  absolute  necessity  certain 
critics  would  have  us  think  it.  We  may  see  transcriptions  of  nature  as 
soulless,  vulgarly  literal,  and  spiritless  as  if  they  had  been  copied  by  a 
Chinese  painter  from  a  very  bad  photograph ;  and  there  is  no  objection  to 
our  thinking,  at  the  same  time,  about  certain  photographs  we  have  seen 
by  Breese,  Wilson,  Blanchard,  England,  and  others,  and  chuckling  to 
ourselves  the  while  in  triumph  photographic.  Then,  again,  we  may  turn 
to  portraits  of  models  elaborately  got  up  by  the  costumier,  and  wonder 
what  reference  there  can  be  to  the  same  in  the  poetical  quotation  or 
sentimental  description  jxom  which  such  pictures  have,  somehow  or 
another,  got  their  titles  ;  which  condition  of  mind  we  may,  if  we  please, 
continue,  by  wondering  what  the  art  critics  would  say  if  we  made  such 
portraits  of  models  our  grounds  for  attacking  painting  as  a  fine  art,  and 
denying  to  all  picture-painters  the  power  of  giving  character,  feeling, 
and  expression,  or  of  making  the  figures  in  their  pictures  like  anything 
but  the  models  of  their  studios. 

Portraiture  as  represented  in  these  galleries,  according  to  many  critics, 
must  be  a  very  superior  thing  to  portraiture  as  seen  in  photographs. 
Here  wo  have  not  the  mere  “map  of  a  face”  or  “front  elevation  of  a 
man.”  Here  the  soul  is  portrayed — the  flashing  thought,  the  amiable 
feeling,  the  noble  aspiration,  the  glorious  effulgence  of  a  mighty  intellect, 
&c.,  &c.  Well,  in  visiting  these  exhibitions  do  we  see  all  this  ?  or  is  it 
little  more  than  a  bit  of  flourishing  and  trumpeting  to  which  time  has 
given  an  authority  not  exactly  real  ?  There  is  a  certain  famous  smile — 
some  call  it  a  simper — due  to  a  conventional  curve  of  the  lines  of  the 
lips,  and  done  with  a  mechanical  touch  of  the  brush.  We  see  it  in  this 
“  sweetly  pretty  face,”  and,  looking  about  us,  we  find  it  mirrored 
in  a  dozen  other  “sweetly  pretty  faces,”  and  perhaps  we  think  that 
the  dear  familiar  reality  of  the  homeliest  face,  photographed  with 
the  least  satisfactory  of  its  varying  expressions,  must  surely  be 
preferable  to.  this  doll-like  image  of  conventional  portraiture.  The 
one  at  least  forcibly  conjures  up  the  dear  original ;  and  the  magic 
of  a  loving  memory  soon  changes  that  constrained  expression  into 
one  that  is  dearer,  better  known,  and  more  intimately  associated  with 
the  original.  The  memory  would  have  no  such  power  "with  this  milk- 
and-water  piece  of  mechanical  painting ;  although  being  a  work  of  fine 
art — the  production  of  a  painter — it  is,  we  suppose,  not  exactly  orthodox  to 
say  so.  Of  course  there  are  great  exceptions  to  these.  We  see  portraits 
painted  which  are  as  honourable  to  the  art  as  to  the  artist :  in  producing 
which  the  brain,  and  not  only  the  dextrous  hand,  have  been  employed. 
In  these  the  eyes  are  windows  through  which  the  soul  looks  forth,  the 
lips  seem  ripe  for  speech,  and  we  appear  to  know  both  the  living  thought 
and  the  coming  words.  But  have  we  not  seen  photographs  with  expres¬ 
sions  quite  as  pleasing  and  quite  as  real,  although  such  portraits  are  not 
more  common  in  photography  than  in  painting,  and  in  both  they  are 
seldom  discoverable  ?  These  among  other  thoughts  may  be  conjured  up 
by  a  photographer’s  visit  to  the  art  exhibitions— not  to  disparage  painting, 
but  in  justice  to  photography. 

The  most  remarkable  “Note”  of  the  past  month — or  indeed  of  any 
month  since  the  days  of  Duagucrre — is  the  singular  announcement  recently 
made  in  connection  with  the  discovery  of  photography — in  the  first 
place,  through  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the  Birmingham  Daily  Post. 
By  this  it  appears  that  photographs  on  both  paper  and  metallic  plates 
were  taken  by  James  Watt,  of  Birmingham,  half  a  century  before  the 
introduction  of  Daguerreotypes.  Pictures  containing  internal  evidence 
of  their  ago  are  now  in  existence  at  the  Patent  Museum,  as  has  been 
verified  by  the  Editor  of  Tiie  British  Journal  of  Photography. 
Fuller  details  arc  given  in  another  column. 

Mr.  Glaisher  has,  during  the  month  just  closed,  made  two  more  balloon 
ascents  from  the  gi-ounds  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham.  The  graphic 
reports  of  these  ascents  given  by  the  scientific  aeronaut  will  be  found  to 
possess  unusual  interest  for  the  followers  of  our  art,  and  we  have,  there¬ 
fore,  transferred  to  our  columns  such  portions  of  Mr.  Glaisher’ s  commu¬ 
nications  as  have  a  bearing  on  photography  in  a  scientific  point  of  view. 
We  trust  that,  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  the  grant 
made  for  these  purposes  will  prove  sufficiently  liberal  to  permit  of  the  con¬ 
struction  of  apparatus  which  will  enable  Mr.  Glaisher  to  secure  photographs 
of  aerial  phenomena  during  his  adventurous  ascents.  R.  A.  S. 


Jfjareigu  Comspanbcncc. 

Paris,  April  21th,  18G3. 

In  my  last  letter  I  told  you  the  result  of  the  experiments  made  by 
M.  van  Monokhoven  with  formic  acid.  Mr.  Henry  Claudet  has 
sent  me  on  this  subject  some  observations  which  I  communicate 
to  you  the  more  readily  as  I  was  surprised  at  the  conclusion  to 
which  the  experimenter  was  led. 

M.  van  Monckhoven  says  that  “the  cliche  developed  with  pyro- 
gallic  acid  mixed  with  formic  acid  appears  rapidly  ;  but  the  formic 
acid  is  not  slow  in  reducing  the  silver  of  the  nitrate,  and  in  pro¬ 
ducing  in  the  layer  a  greyish  deposit  of  silver.”  Mr.  II.  Claudet 
thinks  that  this  result  is  owing  to  the  dose  of  formic  acid  being  too 
strong,  or  to  the  energy  of  the  acid  employed  being  too  great,  to 
allow  of  its  being  used  in  the  proportion  he  had  indicated.  He 
has  himself  always  observed  the  deposit  of  silver  when  the  dose 
has  been  excessive.  When  the  glass  has  been  withdrawn  from 
the  nitrate  of  silver  bath  decidedly  acid  with  nitric  acid,  and 
has  icell  drained  before  going  into  the  frame,  if,  after  exposure  in 
the  camera,  it  has  poured  on  its  surface  a  solution  of  pyro- 
gallic  acid  mixed  with  formic  acid,  the  image  appears  instanta¬ 
neously,  giving  a  very  vigorous  negative;  and,  even  should 
the  development  be  pushed  far,  there  would  never  be  any  deposit 
of  silver  on  the  glass.  Mr.  Claudet  repeats  that  the  advantages 
of  his  process  are  such  that  for  some  months  past  ho  has  exclu¬ 
sively  employed  it  in  his  father’s  operating-room.  M.  Balard  (of 
the  Institute),  before  whom  he  had  occasion  to  operate  at  London, 
was  so  struck  with  the  rapidity  of  the  photogenic  action  produced 
by  the  mixing  of  formic  acid  with  the  developing  solution,  that  he 
of  his  own  accord  proposed  to  Mr.  Claudet  to  give  a  report  of  it  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Mr.  Claudet  terminates  his  letter  by 
saying  that  “the  state  of  the  silver  bath  more  or  less  acidulated, 
the  constitution  of  the  collodion  and  pyrogallic  acid  employed,  and 
maybe  the  quality  of  the  light  that  M.  van  Monckhoven  availed 
himself  of  in  his  experiments,  may  require  a  modification  in  the 
dose  of  formic  acid.” 

It  is  evident  to  all  who  know  Mr.  Claudet  that  he  frankly  gave 
his  process  with  the  sole  object  of  being  useful:  it  is  equally  evi¬ 
dent  to  me,  who  have  seen  his  pictures,  that  several  of  them  were 
produced  in  a  space  of  time  that  by  the  ordinary  processes  would 
be  insufficient  with  the  light  of  London.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt  the  ability  and  good  faith  of  our  friend  M.  van 
Monckhoven:  the  cause  of  the  differences  indicated  can,  therefore, 
only  lie  in  the  means  employed. 

As  I  am  speaking  of  M.  van  Monckhoven,  I  will  give  you  a 
simple  and  easy  method  for  analysing  silver  baths  which  he  has 
just  communicated  to  me,  and  which  the  readers  of  The  British 
Journal  op  Photography  may  turn  to  good  account.  Here  it 
is  : — Take  a  glass  tube  one  centimetre  in  inside  diameter ;  close  and 
round  one  of  its  extremities  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  and  cut 
the  other  extremity  with  a  file,  so  as  to  leave  the  tube  a  length  of 
fifty  centimetres  or  more.  Weigh  out  successively,  and  introduce 
successively  into  the  tube,  30,  60,  90,  120,  150,  180,  210,  240,  270, 
300,  and  330  grammes  of  mercury.  On  the  outside  mark  with  a 
diamond  or  a  steel  point  the  level  to  which  each  quantity  of 
mercury  rises.  Then,  after  the  eleventh  and  last  time,  cut  the 
tube  with  a  file  a  little  above  the  last  mark.  Of  course  other 
serial  quantities  of  mercury  may  be  taken,  if  only  the  tube  be 
divided  into  eleven  equal  parts,  and  do  not  exceed  thirty  or  forty 
centimetres  in  length  :  that  is  all  that  is  required. 

With  your  diamond  write  0  against  the  lowest  mark,  and 
against  the  others  in  succession,  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  14,  16,  18,  20. 
With  a  compass  halve  each  division,  and  write  in  their  places 
the  odd  numbers  between  0  and  20. 

Now  take  some  very  white  kitchen  salt,  put  it  into  a  covered 
iron  vessel,  which  you  will  place  on  a  very  hot  stove,  or  even 
directly  on  the  fire,  and  do  not  be  frightened  at  the  crackling 
noise  which  ensues.  When  the  salt  is  very  dry,  weigh  out  six 
grammes  of  it;  weigh  also  a  gramme  of  chromate  of  potass,  and 
dissolve  in  a  kilogramme  of  water  weighed  accurately,  and  not 
measured  with  a  graduated  vessel.  Distilled,  or,  at  least,  rain 
water  is  necessary.  After  filtration  the  liquid  is  kept  for  use  in  a 
closed  bottle. 

To  analyse  any  photographic  silver  bath,  even  the  aceto-nitrate, 
pour  some  of  it  into  the  tube  up  to  0.  For  this  purpose  it  is  well 
to  use  a  very  small  glass  funnel,  the  extremity  of  which  has  been 
drawn  out  line  in  the  lamp-flame,  as  great  accuracy  is  necessary 
in  this  operation ;  then  pour  in  the  settled  liquid  in  small  portions, 
closing  the  tube  each  time  with  your  thumb,  and  shaking  it.  A 
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moment  will  come  when  the  flesh-coloured  precipitate  which  ivas 
formed  at  first  xoill  turn  white.  Read  on  the  outside  of  the  tube  the 
figure  corresponding  to  the  height  of  the  liquid,  and  you  have  the 
exact  standard  of  the  solution  analysed.  A  second  experiment  will 
of  course  serve  to  give  greater  accuracy  to  the  result,  especially 
if  the  salted  liquid  be  added  in  very  small  quantities  when  the 
standard  indicated  by  the  first  experiment  is  being  approached.* 

In  another  note  M.  van  Monckhoven  recommends  a  method  for 
preventing  the  alcohol  and  benzole  varnishes  from  diminishing  the 
intensity  of  negatives  on  collodion.  It  suffices  after  the  washing 
of  the  glass  to  spread  over  it  a  solution  of  one  gramme  of  gum 
in  thirty  grammes  of  water.* 

M.  Henner  lately  read  to  the  Society  of  Photography  a  note  on 
the  best  treatment  of  waste  solutions  containing  silver  It  con¬ 
sists  in  neutralising  the  liquids  by  means  of  cream  of  lime,  and  in 
maintaining  them  in  that  state  :  the  gold  and  the  silver  are  then 
precipitated  under  the  form  of  oxide. 

M.  Mazac,  chemist  and  druggist  at  Villeneuve  sur  Lot,  has  sent 
me  two  very  remarkable  pictures  which  he  obtained  on  dry  plates, 
preserved  by  means  of  a  solution  invented  by  himself,  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  which  he  keeps  the  secret. 

M.  Paul  Liesegang  sent  M.  Lewitsky,  on  the  13th  of  March  last, 
glasses  prepared  with  dry  collodion,  which  we  tried  on  the  13th 
of  April,  at  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  objective  was  a 
three-inch  Voigtlander.  As  a  first  experiment  I  posed  during  six 
seconds,  and  the  picture,  developed  with  iron,  came  perfectly ;  the 
second  pose  lasted  fifteen  seconds,  and  the  image  was  over-exposed. 
It  was  an  interesting  result,  and  one  which  M.  Lewitsky  repeated 
several  times  with  the  same  success.  ERNEST  LACAN. 

P.S. — I  read  in  the  last  number  of  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography  the  letter  sent  to  you  by  M.  de  la  Blanchere,  and  I 
beg  to  answer  it  in  a  few  words. 

What  I  have  already  said  of  the  specimens  that  I  have  seen  of 
that  gentleman’s  heliographic  engraving  I  must  repeat:  they  are 
far  from  perfect,  and  they  have  the  defect  of  being  almost  entirely 
executed  with  the  ruler  and  the  cradle — two  instruments  very  well 
known  to  engravers.  If  M.  de  la  Blanchere  has  sent  you  a  speci¬ 
men,  as  he  announces,  you  can  judge  for  yourself.  As  to  the  letter 
I  wrote  to  him  about  a  year  ago,  its  object  was  in  fact  to  ask  him 
for  a  plate,  which  I  intended  to  publish  in  the  Moniteur  de  la 
Pliotographie.  M.  Niepce  de  Saint  Victor  had  come  to  me  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  M.  de  la  Blanchere  had  made  a  great  improvement  in 
heliographic  engraving,  but  that  he  (M.  Niepce)  had  not  yet  seen 
the  results  obtained.  For  my  own  part  I  had  seen  still  less;  but  the 
results  might  be  excellent,  and  I  believed  it  would  be  agreeable 
to  M.  de  la  Blanchere  if  I  offered  him  a  publicity  of  which  at 
other  periods  he  had  largely  availed  himself.  M.  de  la  Blanchere 
replied  to  me  that  he  was  not  ready,  and,  as  in  the  interval  I  had 
at  last  seen  one  or  two  specimens  of  the  asserted  improvement, 
I  was  careful  not  to  insist.  Such  is  the  whole  affair. 

M.  de  la  Blanchere,  who  has  already  written  me  an  uncourteous 
letter,  may  renew  his  reclamation  as  often  as  he  likes  :  my  opinion 
will  not  change  till  he  has  really  effected  an  improvement,  and 
then,  as  ever,  I  shall  be  happy  to  be  one  of  the  first  to  announce  it. 
— E.  L. 

Philadelphia ,  April  4 th,  1863. 

Photography  in  the  street  cars!  So  I  thought  as  I  rode  home 
this  evening.  With  us  street  cars  are  an  institution.  The  goodly 
city  of  Philadelphia,  with  its  rectangular  squares,  is  covered  with 
a  network  of  these  city  railways  or  tramways;  and  down  one 
street  and  up  another  they  go  lengthways  and  crossways  of  the 
city  proper,  branching  off  into  the  suburbs  in  all  directions.  The 
’bus  is  no  longer  to  be  seen,  and  has  already  become  only  a  matter 
of  history.  Well,  in  these  same  street  cars  are  sundry  advertise¬ 
ments — in  fact,  all  the  available  space  over  the  tops  of  the  windows 
and  on  the  ceiling  is  covered  with  these  business  cards,  elaborately 
got  up  in  fancy  colours,  and  with  illustrations  of  the  articles  ad¬ 
vertised.  Now  a  goodly  number  of  these  cards  tell  us  where  to 
have  our  pictures  taken,  and  one  advertiser  informs  us  that  he  has 
a  glass  room  on  the  ground  floor,  which  “  saves  you  agoing  up 
stairs.”  Some  have  specimen  prints  attached,  and  in  the  centre  of 
Mr.Gnterkunst’s  card  is  a  photographic  copy  of  that  charming  group 
which  is  known  as  Longfellow’s  children.  Then  a  boot-maker  has 
a  coloured  card-picture,  copied  from  a  French  lithograph,  of  a  fat, 
little,  half-naked  urchin  pulling  one  of  his  father’s  boots  on  to  his 
chubby  little  foot — a  cunning  little  picture,  and  one  that  attracts 
the  attention  of  every  one.  The  fact  is,  some  of  the  finer  litho- 

*  M.  Lacan’s  memory  has,  we  fear,  proved  treacherous.  If  our  correspondent  will 
refer  to  some  of  our  back  numbers  he  will  perceive  that  our  readers  have  been  well 
acquainted  with  both  of  these  hints  for  several  years  past. 


graphs,  when  they  have  been  reduced  by  the  camera  to  the  card- 
size,  are  beautifully  soft  and  pleasing. 

Mr.  Corlies  exhibited  at  the  Philadelphia  Photographic  Society 
meeting  the  other  evening  card-portraits  of  the  Prince  and  Prin¬ 
cess  of  Wales.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  perfect  than  these 
pictures.  They  were  evidently  taken  from  most  exquisitely- 
executed  prints  or  pictures— that  of  the  Prince  being  a  flattering 
likeness;  for  we  remember  him  as  he  seemed  to  us,  and  we  have 
a  large  number  of  photographs  of  him  taken  during  his  visit  to 
our  country.  Mr.  Corlies  did  not  know  by  whom  they  had  been 
taken  :  he  had  just  received  them  from  England. 

Speaking  of  card-pictures  brings  to  my  mind  a  conversation  I 
had  some  days  ago  with  Mr.  Mitchel,  of  the  firm  of  J.  B.  Lippincott 
and  Co.,  of  Philadelphia.  This  firm  was  one  of  the'  first  in  America 
to  go  into  the  business  of  making  albums,  and  it  now  stands 
probably  higher  than  any  other  firm  in  reputation  for  producing 
the  finer  class  of  albums.  Mr.  Mitchel  says  that  they  employ 
in-  this  one  branch  of  the  business  above  one  hundred  hands 
and  yet  they  cannot  keep  pace  with  their  orders;  that  their  stock 
in  store  is  never  large,  so  rapidly  do  they  send  them  off.  The 
more  elegant  and  elaborate  they  make  them  the  more  they  can 
sell,  as  their  attention  has  only  been  directed  to  the  finer  class  of 
goods.  They  have  just  completed  a  very  large  building  on  Market- 
street,  and  into  this  new  establishment  they  intend  to  move  their 
album  factor}’-.  He  showed  me  the  various  processes  of  the  album 
making,  and  said  that  the  printing  of  the  gilt  margins  to  the 
opening  and  the  punching  of  the  sheets  were  not  done  by  them, 
but  was  a  separate  business ;  and  that  their  strongest  and  best 
kind  of  binding  was  what  some  rival  firm  once  tried  to  cry  down 
as  “  the  split  backs,"  i.e.,  each  leaf  is  fastened  to  the  back  by  a  cloth 
attachment,  folded  up  to  the  thickness  of  the  card-leaf,  and  thus 
making  a  joint  which  will  fall  open  flat,  as  any  well-bound  book 
should  do,  and  is  dependent  on  its  stitching  for  its  strength,  and  not 
on  glue.  How  long  this  great  demand  for  albums  will  last  no  one 
can  tell :  it  is  a  growing  business,  and  is  said  to  be  in  its  infancy. 
A  machine  has  just  been  contrived  by  a  Mr.  Theodore  Bergner  for 
rounding  out  the  edge  of  the  albums,  which  is  said  to  perform  its 
work  with  great  rapidity  and  accuracy. 

Mr.  Robert  Shriver,  of  Maryland,  sends  to  his  friends  a  new  kind 
of  card-picture  which  he  calls  a  portrait  of  himself  from  memory. 
It  is  an  etching  on  a  collodion  plate  of  a  one-year-old  baby,  on  a 
bed,  crying  after  his  rattle-box,  which  is  just  out  of  reach  of  his 
outstretched  hands. 

Professor  Rood  is  fond  of  etching  too,  and  has  sent  one  to  Mr. 
Thompson  called  the  Doings  of  Daddy  Long  Legs.  Mr.  Binocular 
Camera,  with  a  decided  squint  in  his  staring  eyes,  is  leaning 
against  a  fence;  and,  from  the  condition  of  his  three  legs,  rather 
weak  in  the  knees,  and  his  focussing  cloth  cap  set  jauntily  to  one 
side,  one  would  think  that  Mr.  Camera  was  not  in  good  condition 
to  give  a  true  account  of  all  that  might  enter  his  empty  head. 
The  framing  of  the  picture  is  a  series  of  prints  showing  all  the  ills 
that  dry  plates  are  heir  to,  and  interspersed  among  them  are  some 
reminiscences  of  capital  pictures  Mr.  Thompson  has  sent  to  the 
Exchange  Club  from  time  to  time.  Thompson  was  in  Philadelphia 
last  week  to  meet  his  photographic  friends.  He  visited  some  of 
our  principal  galleries  with  your  correspondent,  and  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing  Mr.  Wenderoth.s  solar-camera  prints,  and  of 
judging  for  himself  of  their  merits. 

Thompson,  by-the-bye,  has  turned  printer.  He  has  added  to  his 
apparatus  an  Adam’s  printing-press,  and  with  this,  at  his  leisure 
moments,  he  edits,  sets  up,  and  prints  an  8  X  10  sheet  called  The 
Amateur  Photograjddc  Print,  dedicated  to  the  Amateur  Photographic 
Exchange  Club.  In  his  prospectus  he  says,  in  soliciting  contribu¬ 
tions,  “  Short  articles  written  to  the  point  will  have  the  preference. 
Short,  because  our  compositor,  being  a  green  hand,  would  be 

‘stumped’  with  a  long  job;  and  the  d - 1  (we  mean  the  one  in 

our  office)  can’t  find  room  on  the  press  for  but  a  limited  amount  of 
matter.”  In  the  last  number  of  this  racy  little  sheet — which  is 
pronounced  to  be  published  “  semi-occasionally  " — is  the  beginning 
of  anew  fight  on  the  wet  and  dry  processes.  A  new  advocate  of 
wet  collodion  in  the  field  has  stepped  into  the  ring,  and  has  chal¬ 
lenged  the  dry  ones  to  a  mortal  combat.  The  editor  calls  madly 
for  “  ‘  Siccus’  to  the  rescue  !  ” 

Moran  has  been  working  of  late  with  a  pair  of  2^-inch  focus  globe 
lenses;  and,  some  days  ago,  he  used  one  of  them  to  produce  a 
circular  picture  of  a  large  hospital  building.  The  print  shows  that 
his  lens  gives  a  clear  circle  of  light  61-inch  diameter,  which  is  one 
inch  and"  a-quarter  more  in  diameter  than  the  first  2$-inch  globe 
lenses  would  give.  I  have  myself  a  pair  of  3-inch  focus  globe  lenses 
which  I  received  in  exchange  for  my  2^-inch  focus  one — the  latter 
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focus  being  too  short,  so  that  for  making  pictures  I  was  obliged  to 
come  too  near  to  the  machine  to  be  taken.  These  3-inch  lenses 
give  a  circle  of  light  seven  and  a-quarter  inches  in  diameter. 
Moran  had  my  6-inch  focus  globe  lens  trying  it  for  some  days,  and 
was  in  hopes  he  could  have  used  it  to  cover  an  8  X  10  plate  ;  but, 
except  in  the  case  of  such  objects  as  will  admit  of  the  horizon  line 
being  in  the  centre  of  the  picture,  there  was  a  loss  in  the  corners 
of  such  large  plates.  He  has,  therefore,  ordered  an  instrument  of 
eight  inches  focus,  which  gives  a  sixteen-inch  circle  of  light. 
Almost  every  man  in  the  Amateur  Club  either  has  got,  or  will  soon 
have,  one  or  more  of  these  lenses ;  and,  all  being  furnished  with 
the  same  kind  of  instrument,  the  competition  for  superiority  in  the 
work  done  will  be  all  the  greater.  One  thing  is  sure,  there  will  be 
more  large  prints  made  than  formerly. — With  due  regard, 

COLEMAN  SELLERS. 


Mails  anb  Strap. 

Valuable  Hints  tor  Portraitists. — Reynolds  painted  ladies  and 
children  with  grace  and  refinement,  but  his  portraits,  likewise, 
contain  whatever  is  most  appropriate  to  express  the  type  of  youth 
and  gaiety.  When  painting  men,  he  endeavoured  to  give  the 
attitude  and  expression  in  accordance  with  the  general  character 
and  physiognomy  of  his  sitter;  and,  although  he  aimed  principally 
at  obtaining  a  correct  likeness,  he  contrived  to  introduce  such  in¬ 
cidents  as  to  form  the  episode  of  a  story.  It  required  great  judg¬ 
ment  and  delicacy  of  taste  to  avoid  falling  into  affectation  and 
exaggeration  ;  but  an  end  was  thus  put  to  the  symmetrical  (?)  com¬ 
positions  of  former  days,  in  which  whole  families  were  seen  drawn 
up  in  a  line,  facing  the  spectator,  much  as  the  goods  of  a  shop¬ 
keeper  might  be  displayed  on  a  counter. — Art  Journal. 

A  Photographic  Portrait  Gallery. — Reimer,  of  Berlin,  has 
issued  his  catalogue  of  photographic  cartes  cle  visite,  which  enume¬ 
rates  in  eighty  closely-printed  pages  no  less  than  eight  thousand 
portraits  of  more  or  less  great  men  and  women  of  the  day.  Among 
them  are  all  the  living  princes,  renowned  diplomatists,  military  men, 
artists,  and  scholars.  Of  crowned  heads  and  their  next  relations 
we  have  no  less  than  six  hundred.  Victor  Emanuel  and  Francis  II., 
“Plon-plon”  and  D’Aumale,  Queen  Pomare  and  the  Shah  of  Persia, 
arepeaceably  arranged  as  close  to  each  other  as  the  alphabetical  ar¬ 
rangements  will  permit.  There  are  four  hundred  divines,  the  tenth 
part  of  whom  are  Berlin  theologians.  Of  statesmen,  ambassadors, 
M.P.’s,  &c.,  there  are  more  than  eleven  hundred.  Science  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  one  thousand  names, — some  rather  obscure  lights  being 
among  them.  Of  poets  and  authors  we  find  nine  hundred ;  mu¬ 
sicians  five  hundred;  actors,  singers,  and  ballet  dancers,  in  all 
twelve  hundred. — Parthenon. 

A  Falsely-supposed  Action  of  Light. — Mr.  Charles  Tomlinson 
asserts  that,  contrary  to  the  general  belief,  light  is  not  capable  of 
“  acting  upon  and  directing  homogenous  attraction,  and  of  influ¬ 
encing  the  crystallisation  of  certain  substances.”  The  evidence  of 
this — which  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  fact  of  glass  jars  containing 
camphor,  in  chemists’  shops,  being  covered  with  a  beautiful  de¬ 
scription  of  crystals  on  the  sides  which  receive  the  light — has  been 
proved  in  a  series  of  very  conclusive  experiments,  by  Mr.  Tomlin¬ 
son,  to  be  exclusively  due  to  the  radiation  of  heat  from,  and  con¬ 
sequent  cooling  of,  the  parts  whereon  the  deposits  accumulate. 
We  select  one  of  these  interesting  experiments  as  an  illustration : — 
“  A  bottle,  containing  crude  camphor,  which  had  been  kept  in  a 
cupboard  for  some  months  without  showing  any  signs  of  a  deposit 
— even  when  examined  by  that  most  delicate  of  all  tests,  a  lighted 
candle — was  taken  out  and  a  circular  piece  of  filtering-paper,  of 
about  the  size  of  a  florin,  was  wetted  with  sulphuric  ether,  and  so 
stuck  on  the  outside  of  the  bottle.  In  a  few  seconds  an  abundant 
deposit  was  made  on  the  inside,  exactly  corresponding  with  the 
external  plaster.”  This,  in  addition  to  other  experiments,  seems  to 
prove  conclusively  that  light  has  no  influence  on  the  phenomenon 
in  question.  Other  volatile  fluids  may  take  the  place  of  the  sulphu¬ 
ric  ether,  with  the  same  results — the  effect  being  due  to  the  extrac¬ 
tion  of  heat  in  the  rapid  evaporation  of  the  highly  volatile  ether. 

Photogenic  Gas. — A  photogenic  light,  invented  by  a  Mr.  Mon¬ 
gruel,  and  which  is  extensively  used  in  many  towns  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  was  introduced  to  our  notice  yesterday  by  the  agents  of  Mr. 
Mongruel,  at  their  offices,  95,  Bishopsgate-street  Within.  In  one 
of  the  private  rooms  of  the  offices  were  erected  a  dozen  gas-burners, 
a  Binall  gasometer,  an  airometer,  and  two  cold  generators,  upon 
which  a  series  of  experiments,  demonstrating  the  value  of  this 
invention,  were  performed  by  Mr.  Thomas,  whose  efforts  in  ex¬ 
plaining  the  minutest  benefits  to  be  derived  by  the  adoption  of 
the  photogenic  gas  were  unceasing.  The  invention  possessed 


advantages  over  the  present  system  of  supplying  gas,  both  as 
regards  safety  and  economy.  The  experiments  were  commenced 
by  lighting  the  whole  of  the  burners,  allowing  them  first  of  all 
to  give  off  the  light  generated  from  the  ordinary  gas-meter  with 
the  customary  pressure.  Mr.  Mongruel’s  apparatus  was  brought 
into  action,  and  unquestionably  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
illuminating  power  fully  fourfold,  and  at  the  same  time  diminishing 
the  consumption  of  the  gas  itself  by  at  least  one-third,  while  the 
heat  and  other  injurious  effects  were  diminished  in  proportion.  In 
the  generators  the  mats  of  the  liquid  is  hermetically  enclosed  in 
an  upper  chamber,  whence  it  descends  by  a  small  tube  to  form  a 
thin  sheet  on  the  bottom  of  the  lower  chamber,  where  its  vapori¬ 
sation  is  effected.  This  generator  is  said  to  be  equally  applicable 
to  the  carburation  of  ordinary  gas  or  atmospheric  air.  The  experi¬ 
ments  generally  gave  much  satisfaction  to  the  visitors,  who  ex¬ 
pressed  themselves  highly  gratified. — Dispatch. 


|tt(w  iBooks. 

Practical  Advice  to  Amateur  Photographers  on  the  Direct  Nega • 
live  Process  versus  Strengthening  Positives.  By  Henry 
Matheson. 

London:  James  How,  2,  Fostcr-lanc,  E.C. 

The  pamphlet  before  us  is  well  worth  the  attentive  consideration  of 
photographers,  proceeding  as  it  does  from  one  who  has  had  eight  years’ 
practical  experience  as  principal  operator  in  the  photographic  department 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham.  It  is  true  that  it  contains  not  a  few 
heterodox  suggestions  and  opinions.  It  is  a  question  whether  rigid 
orthodoxy  does  not  sometimes  lead  to  stagnation ;  but  there  can  be  no 
question  amongst  thinking  men  that  the  only  sound  method  of  treating 
heresy  is  to  look  at  it  full  in  the  face,  and  convict  it  as  such,  or — if  the 
facts  be  too  strong  to  allow  of  its  conviction — convert  the  heresy  into 
orthodoxy  by  adopting  it. 

There  is,  however,  one  recommendation  that  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
cautioning  our  readers  not  to  adopt — that  of  using  old  instead  of  new  solu¬ 
tion  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  for  fixing  paper  proofs,  the  insecurity  of  which 
has  been  too  clearly  demonstrated  to  admit  of  any  doubt  on  the  subject. 

The  principal  theme  upon  which  the  author  descants  is  the  alleged 
fact  that,  in  order  to  produce  a  positive  adapted  for  intensification,  for 
the  purpose  of  converting  it  into  a  negative  fit  for  printing,  it  is  needful 
to  allow  a  longer  time  for  exposure  in  the  camera  than  for  an  ordinary 
glass  positive,  and  that  this  increased  time  of  exposure  is  actually  as 
extended  as  is  requisite  for  ensuring,  with  suitable  materials,  a  direct 
negative,  the  latter  entailing  much  less  trouble  on  the  operator,  and 
producing  superior  results. 

A  chapter  on  “Photography  in  Tropical  Climates,”  also  the  result  of 
practical  experience,  will  be  hailed  by  many  as  a  boon ;  and  there  are  also 
some  sound  remarks  upon  the  construction  of  glass-rooms  that  will  be 
found  useful. 

We  can,  without  endorsing  all  the  Hews  advanced  in  this  pamphlet, 
safely  recommend  it  to  our  readers’  attention,  as  being  one  from  which 
they  will  be  sure  to  gain  6ome  information  that  will  far  outweigh  its 
trifling  cost. 


Corns  ponlmu,e. 

isr  We  are  at  all  times  willing  to  assist  our  Correspondents  to  the 
utmost  of  our  ability,  but  we  can  only  do  so  through  the  medium 
of  the  Journal.  We  cannot  give  private  replies  except  to  personal 
friends.  _ 

SOME  REASONS  WHY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PORTRAITS  SHOULD 
BE  COLOURED. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Professor  0.  N.  Rood,  in  his  smartly-written  and  amusing  paper, 
gives  “  some  reasons  why  photographic  portraits  should  not  be  coloured.” 
Divested  of  all  humourous  embellishments,  what  are  these  reasons  ?  Let 
us  behold  them. 

The  first  and  chief  portion  of  the  Professor's  argument  (?)  is  devoted  to  a 
description  of  a  studio,  which  serves  the  purposes  of  a  glass-room-,  re¬ 
ception-room,  waiting  and  dressing-rooms,  &c.,  all  in  one.  This  descrip¬ 
tion  at  once  informs  us  that  the  said  multum-in-parvo  establishment — 
despite  the  appearance  of  a  “richly-carved  arm-chair”  therein — is  one 
of  the  commonest  character. 

Then  we  have  the  particulars  of  a  mode  of  posing  the  sitter  indicative 
of  the  worst  possible  want  of  artistic  taste,  and  the  use  of  a  very  common 
short-focussed,  lens. 

We  are  next  informed  that  all  this  is  not  calculated  to  conjure  up  a 
pleasant  expression,  and  that  the  resulting  portrait  consequently  “  looks 
like  a  corpse.”  A  following  paragraph  gives  us  the  necessary  and  accurate 
piece  of  information  that  the  camera  (facetiously,  but  not  quite  correctly, 
called  a  “  three-legged  artist  ”)  don’t  know  anything  about  your  past  lifa 
and  personal  antecedents,  and  consequently  isn’t  fit  to  take  your  portrait ! 
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Next  we  .hare,  contrasted,  the  camera — still,  and  quite  seriously,  described 
as  an  “artist”— and  the  portrait  painter;  not  the  easel,  palette,  or  paint 
brashes,  but  this  time,  by  way  of  fairness,  a  real  human  artist.  From  all 
this  we  next  learn  that  the  Professor  considers  it  “  tolerably  plain  to  an 
unprejudiced  mind  that  all  we  can  in  reason  ask  or  expect  from  the  photo¬ 
grapher  is”  that  he  should  furnish  us  with  pictures  without  “life, 
vivacity,  or  noble  expression,”  to  ask  for  which  in  a  photograph,  says 
the  Professor,  “is  irrational.” 

But  the  crowning  argument,  to  which  all  this  is  mere  introductory 
matter,  comes  afterwards,  and  from  this  glorious  deduction  of  aspiring 
logic  we  gleam  the  following  conclusions  : — 

!•  A  photograph  ought  not  to  be  uncoloured,  because  then  it  “looks 
like  a  corpse.” 

2.  A  photograph  ought  not  to  be  ill-coloured,  because  then  it  is  “  abso¬ 
lutely  repulsive.” 

p.  A  photograph  ought  not  to  be  well- coloured,  because  when  skilfully 
painted  the  original’s  “  dog  would  wag  his  tail  at  it,  it  is  so  like.” 

4.  It  ought  to  be  coloured  a  little,  as  the  Professor  has  seen  them  “in 
Paris  and  New  York.” 

But  if  the  conclusion  is  that  it  ought  to  be  coloured — little  or  much — • 
why  does  the  Professor  call  his  paper  “  Some  reasons  why  photographs 
Bhould  not  be  coloured”  ? 

In  winding  up  Professor  Pood  describes  an  imaginary  state  of  society, 
in  which  there  are  laws  (which  we  presume  exist  in  Utopia)  regulating 
what  branch  of  his  profession  an  artist  should  follow,  and  laments  that 
“the  dear  old  camera”  don’t  do  away  with  light  and  shade,  and  stick  to 
outlines.  A  bungling  and  impracticable  method  of  reaching  this  very 
desirable  state  of  imperfection  is  then  suggested,  which  has  the  happy 
property  of  never  producing  anything  so  bad  as  “the  coloured  photo¬ 
graphs’]  which  the  Professor  so  very  strongly  recommends  as  the  utmost 
perfection  of  photographic  portraiture. 

That  Professor  Pood  is  not  a  professor  of  photography,  although  he  may 
be  of  logic,  is  apparent  when  he  states  that  “  artists  who  are  in  any  true 
sense  accomplished  never  take  up  this  occupation  (photographic  colouring), 
as  they  understand  how  to  employ  their  talents  better  in  another  direction” 
— a,  false  and  ungenerous  assertion,  which  is  a  gratuitous  insult  to  the  many 
artists  of  talent,  position  and  repute  who,  though  well  known  to  the  art- 
world  as  our  best  portrait  and  miniature  painters,  are  not  less  well  known 
to  the  photographic  profession  as  highly  valued  colourists. — I  am,  yours, 
&c-»  _ _ _  P.  A.  S. 

STAINS  ON  THE  NEGATIVE,  &c. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  was  sorry  I  was  not  sufficiently  explicit  to  enable  you  to  account 
for  the  stains  on  my  dry  plates.  They  are  on  the  end  of  the  plate  from 
which  the  collodion  is  poured  off,  and  from  one  to  two  inches  up  the  plate 
(stereoscopic  size),  and  have  the  appearance  as  if  rain  drops  had  fallen  on 
them.  They  occur  only  with  some  collodions  made  by  myself  and  freshly 

iodised.  I  see  it,  too,  on  plates  prepared  with - ’s  collodion,  which  I 

got,  thinking  the  fault  might  be  peculiar  to  that  manufactured  by  myself. 

I  prepared  some  dry  plates  last  week  with  different  samples  of  collodion. 
One  of  these  samples  produced  to  a  trifling  extent  the  stains  in  question. 

I  exposed  it  on  Saturday,  intending  to  send  you  a  print  from  it  in 
I  illustration ;  but,  strange  to  say,  I  got  a  capital  negative  from  it,  nor  were 
(  thore  any  stains  apparent  after  development:  still  I  don’t  like  the  appear- 
!  ance  of  the  prepared  plate.  I  am  rather  fastidious  in  this  respect :  can 
|  you  yet  account  for  it  ? 

I  tried  the  partial  washing  off  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  then  applying 
I  the  .tannin  and  well  washing  after ;  but  the  plates  blackened  all 
\  over  on  development.  I  have  also  tried  washing  after  applying  the 
i  tannin  to  plates  from  which  the  nitrate  of  silver  was  well  washed, 
e  and  find  them  slightly  more  sensitive;  but  I  cannot  get  a  service- 
1,  able  picture  under  three  minutes’  exposure  in  a  good  light  after  three 
I:  three  o’clock,  p.m.  I  work  with  lenses  of  six-inch  focus  (single  com- 
i  bination),  and  j-inch  stop.  Probably  my  lenses  may  be  slow  at  work : 
they  are  small,  about  lj-inch  diameter,  six-inch  focus.  I  have  a  larger 
pair  for  portraits,  4^-inch  focus  (double  combination).  By  taking  the 
|< '  front  lenses  and  placing  them  at  the  back,  do  you  think  I  could  get  a 
f’  picture  with  shorter  exposure  ?  The  focus  would  be  nine  inches,  but  I 
could  probably  work  with  a  larger  stop.  If  you  thought  so,  I  would  have 
a  camera  made  for  them. 

I  hope  your  correspondent  in  last  number  will  publish  his  process.  A 
good  rapid  dry  process  is  a  desideratum.  I  think  I  saw  Mr.  Macnair’s 
j  tannin  and  malt  infusion  process  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography 
some  time  ago,  but  I  cannot  succeed  in  hunting  it  up.  If  you  could  refer 
to  it  without  much  trouble  to  yourself,  I  shall  be  obliged  by  your  direct¬ 
ing  me  to  it,  should  your  correspondent  refuse  to  publish  his. 

Has  a  collodion  iodised  with  ammonium  salts  good  keeping  properties  ? 
i  My  own  impression  is  that  it  soon  decomposes.  Trusting  you  will  oblige 
by  answering  the  above  queries, — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  D.  L. 

[With  regard  to  the  “  stains,”  which  leave  no  trace  of  their  existence 
on  the  printed  proof,  the  only  conjecture  that  we  can  offer  as  a  probable 
solution  of  their  appearance  is,  that  they  may  possibly  arise  from  the  tips 
of  your  fingers  coming  in  contact  with  the  under  side  of  the  plate  when 
coating  it  with  collodion.  They  would  slightly  elevate  the  temperature  in 
the  parts  touched,  and  thus  cause  more  rapid  evaporation  of  the  ether  and 
alcohol  there,  so  that  the  sensitised  plate  might  show  such  marks  as  you 
describe, 'while  the  continuity  of  the  surface  being  uninterrupted  develop¬ 
ment  might  proceed  uninjured, 
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Lnfal  lately  the  light  after  3  p.m.  has  been  very  feebly  actinic,  and 
we  doubt  not  that  between  11  a.m.  and  noon  an  exposure  of  not  one- 
fourth  the  time  would  produce  an  equally  intense  picture  with  that  ex¬ 
posed  for  the  longer  space  of  time  after  3  o’clock. 

I  he  rapidity  ot  action  of  any  lens  is  not  dependent  upon  its  siiie,  but 
upon  that  of  the  aperture  in  the  diaphragm  as  compared  with  the  focal 
length  of  the  lens. .  Usually  the  shorter  the  focus  the  more  rapid  the  lens 
because  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  employ  a  larger  angle  of  aperture  than 
can  be  used  with  a  long-focussed  lens. 

Our  correspondent  does  contemplate  publishing  his  process  in  the  form 
of  a  pamphlet  shortly. 

For  Mr.  Macnair’s  process  see  leader. 

Collodion  iodised  -with  ammonium  salts  alone  is  not  very  stable  but  with 
ammonium  and  cadmium  in  conjunction  the  contrary  is  tho  case. _ Ed.] 

BATH  SOLUTIONS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir,— l._  Coleman  Sellers  says  in  your  last  Journal  that  nitrate  of 
ammonia  in  tho  printing  bath  prevents  discolouration.  Has  it  any 
particular  fault  that  it  is  never  recommended  in  any  of  the  various  works 
on  photography  ? 

2.  Will  the  argentometerishow  the  correct  strength  of  an  iodised  bath 
that  has  been  used  a  while  ? 

3.  How  much  acid  will  be  required  to  precipitate  the  iodide  in  a  bath 
of  twenty  ounces,  so  as  to  make  it  useable  for  intensifying  ?  and  how 
shah  I  know  when  the  operation  is  completed  P  and  must  I  render  it  neutral 
again  ? 

4.  I  am  often  much  troubled  with  a  glancing  silvery  appearance  streaked 
over  the  darks  of  a  subject,  seen  by  reflected  light  only  on  the  back  of  the 
negative  (I  mean  it  is  seen  best  by  looking  at  the  back) .  Can  you  help  me? 

I  have  my  dark-room  in  a  garden,  and  of  course  the  cold  at  this  season 
renders  the  chemicals  rather  inactive,  and  the  development  is  slow.  I  use 
iron,  fifteen  grains.  My  bath  is  new,  and  of  thirty-five  grains  strength, 
faintly  acid  with  nitric  acid. 

Your  valuable  advice  will  be  much  esteemed  by  AMATEUR. 

Edinburgh,  10 th  April,  1863. 

[1.  Nitrate  of  ammonia  in  the  sensitising  bath  was  recommended  by 
Mr.  Hardwich  in  order  to  secure  a  certain  effect.  We  apprehend  that  if 
it  really  does  prevent  discolouration — -an  assertion  that  we  are  not  in  a 
position  to  endorse — that  it  is  owing  to  the  readiness  with  which  the 
organic  matter  in  such  a  bath  would  be  precipitated  by  light. — 2.  The 
argentometer  will  only  approximatively  give  the  strength  of  the  nitrate 
of  silver  solution  whether  it  has  been  used  or  not. — 3.  The  quantity  of 
acid  required  will  be  to  some  extent  governed  by  the  strength  of  the  silver 
bath.  You  will  be  able  to  judge  by  the  colour  of  the  precipitate  when 
all  the  iodide  of  silver  is  thrown  down.  You  will  not  have  to  render  it 
neutral  again  for  the  purpose  you  specify. — 4.  The  glass  is  in  fault :  either 
it  is  not  chemically  clean,  or  its  surface  is  not  perfectly  polished — most 
probably  the  former. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  some  of  our  correspondents  do  not  believe  in  the 
Editor  being  in  London,  or  they  would  not  persist  in  sending  their 
communications  to  Liverpool.  Had  this  one  been  sent  direct  to  us  (as 
requested  in  every  number  of  the  Journal)  it  could  have  been  noticed  in 
our  last ;  but  as  it  was  sent  to  our  Publisher,  at  Liverpool,  instead,  we 
did  not  receive  it  in  time. — Ed.] 

OPEN-AIR  PORTRAITURE. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  am  tempted  to  avail  myself  of  your  good  nature,  and  tell  you 
of  my  trouble  in  hope  of  some  good  advice. 

The  two  things  that  chiefly  vex  me  at  present  are  my  place  for  taking 
sitters  and  my  cartc-de-visite  lens. 

My  house  or  box  for  posing  my  victims  consists  of  a  wooden  building, 
which  I  have  fitted  into  an  angle  at  the  back  of  the  house,  with  a  duo 
north  exposure.  It  is  eight  feet  deep,  eight  feet  high,  and  nine  feet  wide ; 
and  is  roofed,  open  in  the  front  and  on  the  east  side,  but  on  the  other  side 
is  the  wall  of  the  house.  I  have  a  curtain  half  way  across  at  the  top 
looped  in  at  one  side,  and  I  have  a  pale  background  consisting  of  the  wall 
plastered  and  painted.  I  enclose  a  view  I  have  taken  this  morning  of  the 
back  of  the  house  with  the  box  included.  It  is  taken  with  Dallmeyer's 
triplet,  no  sun,  and  eighteen  seconds’  exposure — I  think  a  few  seconds  too 
much. 

Now  the  fault  I  find  with  this  arrangement  is  that  the  light  shines  too 
much  on  the  head,  even  though  I  make  the  subject  stand  quite  under  the 
roof.  From  the  specimens  I  send,  you  will  see  that  such  is  the  case. 
Within  the  last  fortnight  I  have  opened  a  door  about  eighteen  inches 
wide,  at  about  a  foot  from,  the  background,  which  throws  a  little  moro 
light  on  the  background,  and  also  makes  the  figure  stand  out  better. 
Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  you  think  of  the  light,  and  what  improve¬ 
ment  you  would  suggest  ? 

In  making  vignettes,  I  used  to  wave  a  sheet  of  white  cardboard  behind 
the  sitter ;  but  I  am  now  getting  a  very  light  coloured  background  made 
to  fix  about  two  feet  behind  the  sitter,  which  will,  I  think,  save  time  and 
trouble. 

Now'  as  to  the  lens.  I  use  for  my  cartes  de  visite  a - ’s  lens.  Do 

you  think  it  gives  sufficient  sharpness  ?  I  seldom  use  the  full  aperture. 
With  the  second  aperture  I  now  expose  two  or  two  and  a-half  seconds, 
with  the  third  aperture  five  seconds  on  a  fine  day.  I  fancy  that  for  heads 
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it  does  very  ■well,  but  for  small  features  and  full  length  figures  it  is  hardly 
clear  enough.  Please  let  me  know  what  3’ou  think,  and  tell  me  where  you 
would  recommend  me  to  go  for  a  good  one.  I  have  heard  people  talk 
very  highly  of  *  *  *’s  lenses. 

I  have  found  that,  when  printing,  the  paper  instead  of  bronzing  be¬ 
comes  dark  green.  Can  you  tell  me  the  cause  ?  Hoping  you  will  excuse 
so  long  a  story, — I  am,  yours,  <fcc.,  W. 

[In  your  specimen  No.  1,  the  fault  of  which  you  complain  is  chiefly  due 
to  under-exposure.  The  lens  with  which  you  say  it  was  taken  is  a  very 
slow-acting  one ;  and  you  may  observe  that  the  too  great  strength  of  light 
is  as  much  on  the  hands  as  on  the  head.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  at 
times  you  may  find  too  strong  a  top  light ;  to  remedy  which  you  can 
have  a  slight  frame  (the  size  of  the  roof),  over  which  some  calico  should 
be  stretched,  and  this  could  be  made  to  slide  in  and  out  at  pleasure  to 
the  extent  of  six  or  seven  feet,  so  as  to  give  more  shade  over  the  head 
when  desirable.  In  the  convenient  angle,  where  you  have  placed  your 
“box”  (as  you  term  it),  there  was  no  necessity  for  the  wooden  side,  which 
would  be  better  away  altogether — in  fact,  have  nothing  but  a  roof  in 
addition  to  the  two  walls  of  the  house  at  right  angles  to  one  another. 
You  would  find  by  this  arrangement  that  the  background  would  be  amply 
illuminated,  that  the  shadows  would  fall  obliquely,  and,  by  making 
either  the  east  wall  or  the  north  wall  act  as  background,  according  to 
circumstances,  the  shadows  would  fall  on  either  side  of  the  sitter  as  desired. 

Waving  a  white  cardboard  behind  the  sitter  is  troublesome,  and  is,  in 
fact,  a  clumsy  mode  of  attaining  an  effect  more  easily  done  by  having  a 
a  properly-painted  background  :  it  is  not  vignetting,  which,  however, 
you  understand  how  to  do — vide  Nos.  5,  7,  and  10.  In  the  two  last 
named  the  contrast  of  light  is  due  to  under-exposure. 

The  foreign  lens  with  which  most  of  the  cartes  are  taken  is  a  very  fair 
one  of  its  kind,  but  decidedly  inferior  to  those  of  the  best  English  con¬ 
struction.  You  cannot  do  better  than  procure  a  carte-de-visite  lens  of  the 
maker  you  name  (indicated  by  the  *  *  *  in  the  printed  copy"  of  your  note.) 

We  have  generally  found  the  green  tinge  in  printing  arise  from  the  use 
of  an  old  and  weakened  sensitising  bath.  Strengthen  it  and  the  bronzing 
will  most  likely  replace  the  greenness. — Ed.] 

- ■  - 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

S.  C. — Thos.Housley — Philo-Photo — and  Several  Other  Correspon¬ 
dents  whom  we  have  answered  below  on  photographic  matters. — We  considered 
its  admission  as  the  simplest  way  of  curing  the  evil.  By  allowing  a  culprit  to 
have  rope  enough  he  generally  contrives  to  hang  himself.  Had  such  language 
been  directed  against  any  other  than  ourselves  we  should,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
have  modified  it  or  have  suppressed  it  altogether.  Unpleasant  as  it  is  to  be 
subjected  to  such  annoyance,  the  indignation  expressed  by  some  of  our  good 
friends  actually  exceeds  our  own. 

T.  S.  B. — J.  L. — J.  R.  D. — Requests  complied  with. 

R.  F. — See  our  answer  to  “  W.”  in  the  present  number  of  the  Journal. 

Subscriber.— You  will  find  a  reply  to  your  inquiry  in  an  answer  to 
“Amateur.” 

Bingley — R.B. — Launceston — and  Siccus. — See  paragraph  in  leading 
article  on  the  subject  about  which  you  inquire. 

F.  T. — We  cannot  by  any  stretch  of  imagination  connect  a  pamphlet  on 
“  social  science  ”  with  photography  :  it  is  quite  out  of  our  way. 

J.  Moreland.  —  We  do  not  perceive  the  utility  of  the  arrangement  you 
suggest.  What  special  object  do  you  anticipate  it  will  accomplish  ? 

A  Country  Amateur  and  *  Subscriber. — See  reply  to  “A  Country 
Amateur.”  Nos.  1,  3,  and  4. — To  your  third  query :  certainly  not ! 

Lazy-bones. —  Send  your  failure,  and  we  will  endeavour  to  point  out  where 
you  are  at  fault.  From  what  you  say  we  suspect  your  sensitising  bath. 

Querist. — We  do  not  approve  of  the  practice  of  mounting  stereographs  upon 
cards  of  the  colour  usually  adopted.  A  dark  grey  ground  would  be  preferable. 

AY.  S. — We  are  not  aware  of  any  printing-frame  of  the  kind  being  ready 
made  for  sale ;  but  have  no  doubt  that  either  Mr.  Meagher  or  Mr.  Hare  wiU 
make  it  for  you  to  order. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  receive  subscriptions  for  any  purpose  uncon¬ 
nected  with  our  art,  much  less  for  one  of  a  political  character,  or,  at  any  rate 
depending  upon  politics  for  its  interest. 

Malvern  Hills. — We  do  not  think  you  will  find  it  economical  to  prepare 
your  own  nitrate  of  silver — in  fact,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  reverse  will  be 
the  case.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  try  if  so  disposed. 

No  Chemist. — Wash  away  your  free  nitrate  of  silver  with  distilled  or 
filtered  rain  water,  previously  to  immersing  the  prints  in  the  toning  bath. 
Make  up  the  latter  some  hours  at  least  before  using  it.  No  addition  of  acid  is 
likely  to  help  you. 

Roving  Rob. — A  very  good  place  to  visit — if  you  want  to  try  some  plates 
upon  “  difficult  foliage,  at  the  same  time  securing  good  pictures  if  your  process 
and  manipulation  will  allow  it  ” — is  Wey bridge,  on  the  South  Western  Railway. 
Seek  out  St.  George’s  Hill,  on  the  estate  of  the  Countess  of  Ellesmere,  and 
you  will  find  subjects  to  your  heart’s  content. 

A  Two-legged  Artist—  J.  C. — We  do  not  assent  to  the  propositions 
advanced  by  Professor  Rood  in  the  article  of  which  you  complain;  but  did  not 
feel  called  upon  specially  to  state  as  much,  seeing  that  the  author’s  name  being 
attached  in  full  fixes  him  with  the  responsibility.  It  is  needless  to  publish 
your  protests,  as  you  will  see  a  similar  but  more  elaborate  one  in  this  number 
by  “  R.  A.  S.” 

T.  M.  S. — Your  note,  although  dated  the  9th,  did  not  reach  us  until  the  14th 
ult. ,  consequently  too  late  for  reply  in  our  last.  Your  inquiry,  whether  a  three- 
inch.  objective  would  answer  for  taking  enlarged  photographs  of  minute  objects, 
is  very  indefinite.  A  microscopht  considers  objects  that  he  would  have  to  use 
a  three-inch  objective  to  view  very  large  objects;  but  such  as  are  fit  to  be 
viewed  therewith  are  fit  to  be  taken  photographically  by  it.  Neither  of  the 
firms  you  name  are  really  makers,  but  sellers  of  object-glasses.  The  first- 
pamed  would  probably  be  the  least  expensive  to  deal  with. 


C.  I.  S. — Protosulphate  of  iron  throws  down  the  gold,  in  a  solid  state,  in 
fine  powder.  To  convert  it  into  chloride  of  gold  it  must  be  treated  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  just  in  the  same  way  as  if  you  were 
acting  upon  a  lump  of  gold. 

Dark  Slide. — “Depth  of  focus,”  as  it  has  been  improperly  styled,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  defects  with  which  a  lens  of  large  aperture  can  be  afflicted — it 
is  altogether  incompatible  with  sharpness  of  definition.  The  only  way  to  ob¬ 
tain  what  you  mean  by  “  depth  of  focus  ”  with  definition  is  by  using  a  small 
aperture  and  working  slowly.  Of  the  makers  you  name,  Nos.  1  and  5  are,  in 
our  opinion,  best ;  and  2  and  3  also  very  good. 

Monostereograph. — Either  you  must  be  very  simple  or  you  must  suppose 
us  to  be  so,  to  imagine  that  we  should  bo  unable  to  detect  the  method  adopted 
in  producing  what  you  designate  a  stereoscopic  pair  from  one  original  picture. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  stereosity  of  effect  produced  on  the  subject  of  the 
picture  itself,  which  is  palpably  as  fiat  as  paper  or  canvas  can  make  it ;  but  a 
sort  of  framework  of  rock  and  foliage  has  been  arranged  around  and  at  6ome 
distance  in  front  of  the  painted  scene,  and  negatives  taken  of  the  whole  from 
two  positions.  No  one  conversant  with  optical  phenomena  could  be  for  a 
moment  deceived  by  it. 

A  Country  Amateur. — We  have  handed  your  note  to  Mr.  Wall,  as  the 
inquiries  relate  more  to  the  work  of  a  colourist  than  that  of  a  photographer. 
His  answers  are  as  follow: — 1.  Nothing  better  than  simple  black  and  white 
mixed  to  a  grey  or  slate-colour,  as  size  or  flatting-colour :  being  for  the  opeu 
air,  it  must,  of  course,  be  darker  than  for  an  indoor  background. — 2.  Powder 
colours  on  a  suitable  varnish, — say  the  alabastrine  varnish. — 3.  Such  effects  on 
glass  pictures  are  not  uncommon,  and  they  are  obtained, — 4.  by  mixing  the 
ordinary'  artists’  oil  colours  with  gold  size  and  turpentine:  Vandyke  brown, 
indigo,  and  lake,  with  a  little  white  and  black,  will  give  you  the  colour  described. 

Lifeguard. — 1.  We  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  effect  of  the  light  on  the 
sitter  as  produced  by  the  operating-room,  depicted  in  your  tracing,  would  be 
good.  The  only  alteration  we  would  suggest — in  the  event  of  the  room  not  yet 
being  constructed — would  be  to  make  the  top  light  sloping  from  the  wood-work 
in  the  higher  portion  to  the  wood-work  in  the  lower  portion  without  the  step  iu 
the  glass.  This  would  allow'  more  light  to  penetrate  without  altering  its  direction 
(on  account  of  the  optical  law  of  reflection),  and  so  be  more  effective.  Leave 
the  wood-work  just  as  it  is.  A  narrow  glass  panel  near  the  background  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  opened  or  closed  at  pleasure  is  very  useful. — 2.  See  reply  to  a 
“  Country  Amateur.” — 3.  Good  second-rate. 

W.  D. — Received :  but  not  in  time  for  so  detailed  a  reply  in  the  present 
number  as  we  could  wish.  We  hasten,  however,  to  urge  you  not  to  attempt 
to  obtain  greater  density  in  the  faces  and  hands  of  your  sitter  than  what  is 
indicated  by  your  unmounted  print — that  is  just  as  it  should  be.  The  illumina¬ 
tion  is  not  quite  right,  but  the  density  is  quite  as  great  as  is  desirable — in  fact 
the  gradation  of  half-tone  is  excellent.  Note  the  contrast  between  the  hands 
and  the  cuffs  both  are  white,  but  if  the  former  w'ere  whiter  they  would  look 
chalky.  There  is  very  great  improvement  in  your  card-portraits.  No.  4  is 
best.  Nos.  1  and  2  are  also  good  ;  but  all  want  more  obliquity  of  illumination 
to  give  roundness  to  the  features,  Ac.  The  stereographs  show  many  excellent 
qualities,  but  the  excessive  density  of  your  skies  causes  them  to  appear  too  hard. 

Novelty. — We  did  not  take  any  notice  of  the  substitution,  by  M.  ltenet, 
of  tartaric  for  acetic  acid  in  the  developer  (which  novelty  you  state  haring 
noticed  in  one  of  the  foreign  journals),  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  a  novelty 
of  about  ten  years’  standing  in  this  country ;  and,  what  is  worse,  it  is  one  that, 
in  om-  opinion,  cannot  too  soon  become  obsolete,  the  effects  produced  by  its  use 
having,  in  our  hands,  been  anything  but  satisfactory.  We  have  not  tried  it 
with  collodion  such  as  we  now  have  in  use,  it  is  true ;  but  our  experience  of  it 
about  the  time  we  have  above  indicated  lias  been  sufficient  to  deter  us  from 
wasting  time  over  it,  unless  its  advantage  (if  any)  were  testified  to  by  some 
one  in  whose  capability  of  judging  we  should  have  some  confidence.  We 
mean  no  disrespect  to  M.  Renet — he  is  simply  unknown  to  us  ;  but,  after  our 
own  experience,  we  require  some  evidence  from  one  well  known  to  induce  us  to 
try  again. 

Langholme. — 1.  We  have  already  complied  with  this  request. — 2.  Coleman 
Sellers’s  rolling  machine  is  thoroughly  effective,  and,  we  should  imagine, 
better  than  the  other  you  name,  though  we  have  not  tried  the  latter. — 3.  An 
ordinary  portrait  lens  is  scarcely  adapted  for  taking  card-pictures  in  the  best 
style,  as  the  field  is  usually  too  round  ;  but  a  modification  of  the  portrait  lens, 
in  which  the  marginal  definition  is  slightly  sacrificed  in  order  to  obtain  greater 
flatness  of  field,  answers  better.  If  you  want  to  produce  really  good  work  in 
card  portraiture,  you  will  have  to  procure  a  lens  specially  constructed  for  the 
purpose. — 4.  Your  grouping  is  not  bad  at  all,  though  the  head  of  the  ladv  in 
profile  would  have  been  better  if  placed  a  trifle  higher  and  more  to  the  left. 
The  illumination  is  rather  faulty  :  it  should  have  been  arranged  with  the  light 
falling  more  obliquely,  and  the  exposure  in  the  camera  should  have  been 
longer  materially — possibly  double  that  allowed  in  your  specimen. 

All  Editorial  Communications,  Books  for  Review,  dx.,  should 
he  forwarded  to  the  Editor ,  GEORGE  SHADBOLT,  2,  Upper  Hornsey 
liise,  London,  N. 

All  Advertisements  and  Letters  on  the  Business  of  this  Journal 
to  he  addressed  to  the  Publisher,  32,  Castle  Street,  Liverpool. 
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An  Excellent  Instantaneous  Shuttle. — Some  time  back 
a  correspondent  made  inquiry  relative  to  tlie  respective  merits 
of  the  contrivances  employed  by  Air.  England  and  Air. 
Blanchard  for  effecting  “instantaneous”  exposure  of  moist  collo- 
dionised  plates  in  the  camera.  At  the  time  we  were  unable  to 
give  a  direct  reply,  by  reason  of  not  having  seen  the  arrange¬ 
ment  adopted  by  the  latter ;  but  we  have  recently,  by  the  cour¬ 
tesy  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Elliott,  of  Aldermanbury  Postern,  London, 
been  afforded  an  opportunity  of  minutely  examining  a  camera 
similar  to  that  used  by  Air.  Blanchard,  and  find  the  exposing 
apparatus  so  ingenious,  yet  so  simple,  that  we  have  thought  it 
advisable  to  describe  it  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  by  the  aid  of  diagrams  we  shall  be  able  to 
render  the  description  intelligible.  We  may  premise  that  the 
principle  of  action  is  identical  with  that  originally  suggested  bv 
Air.  Montefiore  Levi,  and  subsequently  by  Air.  Mann,  and  also 
by  AI.  Tissot,  in  France  [see  current  volume,  page  3] ;  but  the 
present  method  of  application  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  quite  new. 

Immediately  behind  the  lens,  and  within  the  camera,  two 
pieces  of  thin  black  leather  or  other  flexible  material  of  a  like 
character,  impermeable  by  light,  are  so  arranged  that  they  each 
cover  one-half  of  the  lens,  and  are  capable  of  being  withdrawn  by 
sliding  in  opposite  directions;  and,  in  order  that  the  movement  of 
each  piece  may  be  uniform  and  simultaneous,  they  are  attached  to 
two  or  three  endless  bands  passing  over  rollers  above  and  below 
the  lenses.  Of  course  one  piece  of  leather  is  attached  to  the 
front  portions  of  the  bands — that  is  to  say,  to  those  portions  in 
front  of  the  rollers — and  the  other  to  those  portions  behind  them, 
so  that  by  a  continuous  movement  of  the  bands  the  pieces  of 
leather  are  drawn  one  up  and  the  other  down.  In  order  that  the 
leather  shutters  may  have  their  edges  nearly  approaching  to 
one  another  when  the  light  is  shut  off,  the  bands  have  to  pass 
over  wires  or  other  similar  contrivances  after  passing  over  the 
rollers.  This  will  be  readily  understood  from  the  following 
diagrams : — * 


fig.  i. 


Fkj.  1  represents  a  sectional  view  of  the  front  of  a  camera, 
in  which  a  is  the  lens,  h  h  the  small  rollers,  c  c  the  wires,  and  d 
the  bands  and  leather  shutters,  the  dotted  lines  indicating  the 
portions  of  the  bands  not  covered  by  the  shutters.  As  arranged 
mfig.  1  the  shutters,  indicated  by  the  dark  lines  d,  completely 
close  the  aperture  of.  the  lens  a.  By  sliding  the  front  up  to  a 
certain  distance  the  aperture  of  the  lens  can  be  entirely 


uncovered,  as  in  fig.  2 ;  and,  by  continuing  the  motion  still 
further  in  the  same  direction,  the  aperture  of  the  lens  is  again 
completely  closed,  as  in  fig.  3. 

Fig.  4  is  intended  for  a  perspective  view  of  the  same  parts 
with  the  shutters  partly  withdrawn— that  is  to  say,  at  a  stage 
midway  between  what  is  indicated  in  figs.  1  and  2.  The  same 
letters  of  reference  apply  to  all  the  figures.  Alotion  is  com¬ 
municated  to  the  bands,  &c.,  by  a  cylindrical  brass  rod  e,fig.  1, 
which  is  attached  at  its  lower  end  to  the  central  band  fifig.  4, 
the  rod  sliding  smoothly  through  an  aperture  in  the  top  of  the 
stereoscopic  camera,  and  passing  down  between  the  lenses. 

Of  course  it  is  evident  that  the  lens  might  be  closed  by 
simply  reversing  the  movement  for  unclosing  it,  and  when  the 
exposure  is  of  several  seconds’  duration  it  is  immaterial  by 
which  movement  the  closure  is  effected.  But  for  instantaneous 
work  a  reciprocating  motion  is  objectionable ;  therefore,  by 
drawing  up  the  rod  as  far  as  it  will  go  the  shutters  will  be 
arranged  as  in  fig.  3,  thus  shutting  off  all  the  light;  then,  by 
pressing  down  the  rod  as  rapidly  or  as  slowly  as  may  be  desired, 
the  lens  will  be  uncovered  and  covered  again  by  a  continuous 
movement,  without  communicating  tremor  to  the  instrument. 

There  is  another  point  worthy  of  observation  in  this  neat 
contrivance  besides  that  of  its  being  adapted  for  both  slow  and 
rapid  exposure:  we  mean  the  facility  with  which  it  can  bo 
arranged  so  as  to  allow  the  centre  or  any  other  portion  of  the 
lens  to  be  first  uncovered  and  last  covered.  Lastly,  by 
varying  the  form  of  the  edges  of  the  shutters,  the  aperture  of 
the  diaphragm  may  be  altered  in  form,  though  probably  there 
would  not  be  any  advantage  gained  in  other  than  the  two  forms 
of  aperture  consisting  either  of  a  Land  entirely  across  the  zone 
of  the  lens,  as  indicated  in  the  cut,  or  else  of  a  diamond  shape, 
as  being  symmetrical  in  every  direction. 

With  regard  to  the  question  propounded  by  a  correspondent 
some  time  ago,  whether  Air.  England’s  “guillotine”  shutter  or 
that  employed  by  Air.  Blanchard  (Air.  Elliott's  shutter  above 
described)  were  preferable,  we  reply  that  for  instantaneous  work 
alone  Air.  England's  arrangement  has  the  advantage  of  ex¬ 
posing  every  part  of  the  plate  to  the  whole  aperture  of  the  lens 
during  the  whole  time  of  the  exposure  of  each  part,  which, 
when  objects  are  in  motion,  is  a  decided  advantage;  but  it 
requires  a  skilful  hand  to  use  it  properly,  and  it  is  not  so  com¬ 
pact  as  Air.  Elliott’s  arrangement,  which  to  an  amateur  has  the 
additional  convenience  of  being  available  for  exposures  of  any 
duration,  and  is  so  simple  in  action  that  any  child  could  work 
it.  We  have  little  doubt  that  as  it  becomes  more  known  Air. 
Elliott’s  shutter  will  grow  in  favour  daily. 


Albumen  and  its  Conditions.  —  We  have  no  doubt  it  is 
gratifying  to  many  of  our  readers  that  so  able  a  chemist  as  Air. 
Emerson  J.  Reynolds  has  undertaken  a  series  of  experiments  in 
order  to  elucidate  certain  properties  of  albumen  under  such 
conditions  as  it  is  likely  to  be  met  with  by  photographers. 
Already  two  portions  of  this  gentleman’s  able  report  have  ap- 
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peared  [see  pages  137  and  183],  and  the  latter  contains  matter 
of  somewhat  more  than  ordinary  interest  in  the  tact  that  it  is 
now  clearly  demonstrated  that  dried  white  of  egg  can,  by  the  aid 
of  heat  alone,  he  rendered  insoluble  in  water;  in  fact,  though 
Mr.  Reynolds  cautiously  avoids  using  the  expression,  that  its 
condition  can  be  changed  to  that  generally  defined  by  the 
word  “coagulated.”  Of  this  there  is  no  room  left  for  doubt :  the 
details  of  the  experiments  performed  are  so  definitely  given 
that  the  conclusion  arrived  at  appears  to  be  incontrovertible. 

It  singularly  enough  happens  that  within  the  last  few  days 
we  have  had  a  corroboration  of  this  phenomenon  from  a  very 
unexpected  source— a  circumstance  which  has  induced  us  to 
“  make  a  note”  thereof.  We  happened  to  he  conversing  with  a 
gentleman  whom  we  have  known  in  business  for  many  years  ; 
hut  until  lately  we  were  not  aware  that  ho  was  in  one  branch  of 
his  business  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  albumen  for  the 
calico  printers,  for  which  purpose  it  is  dried  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  readily  soluble  in  water.  On  mentioning  the  fact 
observed  by  Mr.  Reynolds,  above  alluded  to,  our  friend  re¬ 
plied: — “Oh!  I  know  that  well  enough  to  my  cost:  dried 
albumen  can  readily  be  rendered  insoluble  by  heat  if  continued 
long  enough,  even  at  a  much  lower  temperature  than  you  quote.” 
Moreover,  he  remarked : — “If  you  keep  dried  albumen  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  of  the  air  in  an  open  box  or  drawer  it  will 
gradually  become  more  and  more  insoluble  in  water,  until  at  last 
you  cannot  dissolve  any,  or  but  very  little,  of  it  ;  and,  further, 
albumen  prepared  from  blood,  instead  of  from  the  white  of  egg, 
becomes  insoluble  more  rapidly  than  the  latter.” 

These  facts  are  interesting — not  the  less  so  when  considered 
with  reference  to  late  controversies  on  the  subject. 

Royalty  in  Connection  with  our  Art. — The  members  of 
the  Amateur  Photographic  Association  are  aware  that  towards 
the  close  of  last  year  it  was  determined  by  the  Council  to 
present  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  upon  the  occasion  of 
his  coming  of  age,  a  handsome  album  containing  a  selection 
from  the  photographs  of  the  Association,  as  a  testimony  of  the 
high  estimation  in  which  the  honour  conferred  upon  their  body 
by  its  being  the  first  which  his  Royal  Highness  had  condescen¬ 
ded  to  join  was  regarded  by  all  its  members.  From  the  Prince’s 
absence  at  the  time  of  his  attaining  his  majority,  and  from  the 
necessary  pre-occupation  of  his  attention  prior  and  subsequent  to 
Lis  marriage,  the  actual  presentation  of  the  volume  was  delayed 
until  the  7th  instant,  upon  which  day  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl 
of  Caithness,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Arthur  James  Melhuisli,  the  Hon.  Sec,,  had  the  honour  of 
placing  it  in  the  Prince’s  hands,  who,  having  examined  it, 
desired  the  Secretary  to  express  to  the  Council  and  members  of 
the  Association  the  great  pleasure  and  gratification  he  felt  in 
accepting  it.  The  volume  itself  is  a  very  handsome  one,  ele¬ 
gantly  bound  in  a  unique  style,  similar  to  some  exhibited  in  the 
Austrian  Department  of  the  International  Exhibition,  and 
contains  the  gems  of  the  large  collection  of  nearly  two  thousand 
photographs  contributed  by  the  various  members  last  year. 

While  on  this  subject  we  may  remark  that  owing  to  the 
removal  of  the  offices  of  the  Association,  and  some  delay  on  the 
part  of  the  members  in  sending  in  specimens,  the  award  of 
prizes  will  necessarily  be  somewhat  late  this  year;  but  some 
magnificent  negatives  have  been  received,  and  there  has  been  a 
very  great  addition  to  the  number  of  members,  so  that  the  prestige 
of  the  Association  may  be  regarded  as  decidedly  progressive. 

Dry  Processes. —  Our  readers  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that 
Dr.  George  Kemp  has  already  “in  the  press”  a  pamphlet 
descriptive  of  the  rapid  dry  process  by  which  certain  specimens 
were  produced  which  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Shadbolt  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  North  London  Photographic  Association, 
and  were  alluded  to  by  a  correspondent  in  a  late  number  of  the 
Journal,  page  175,  under  the  initials  “  G.  Iv.”  We  have  been 
favoured  with  several  negatives  which  testify  to  the  excellence 
of  the  process  employed  in  their  production. 


RECOVERY  OP  GOLD  AND  SILVER  FROM  WASTE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  MATERIALS.* 

By  William  England. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  you  that,  in  all  affairs  of  busi¬ 
ness,  economy  is  one  of  the  great  objects  held  in  view,  either  of 
labour,  material,  or  time  ;  and  I  think  it  behoves  every  one  who:  e 
opportunities  or  experience  enables  him  to  arrive  at  facts  which 
result  in  economy  to  make  known  those  means.  With  this  view,  I 
purpose  to  occupy  your  attention  for  a  short  time  upon  a  subject 
which  I  think  is  important  to  all  photographers,  and  most  particu¬ 
larly  to  those  whose  business  is  extensive. 

I  will  not  try  your  patience  by  detailing  a  long  and  elaborate 
account  of  a  number  of  experiments,  with  a  view  to  arrive  at  the 
easiest  methods  of  recovering  the  gold  and  silver  from  waste 
material.  The  few  remarks  to  which  1  shall  call  your  attention  may 
be  relied  upon  as  being  purely  practical  and  simple,  and  I  hope 
may  prove  of  some  service  to  those  who  have  not  been  able  to 
devote  the  time  and  attention  necessary  to  ensure  success. 

I  may  here  mention  that,  in  the  course  of  the  past  winter,  I  have 
operated  upon  and  recovered  nearly  one  thousand  ounces  of  metallic 
silver;  in  fact,  during  the  dull,  short  days,  when  photographic 
operations  are  at  a  stand  still,  this  is  rather  an  agreeable  as  well 
as  useful  occupation. 

The  materials  we  have  to  operate  upon  are  too  well  known  to  need 
description.  We  will,  therefore,  take  them  in  the  following  order :  — 

Firstly.  Washings  from  the  prints  and  all  solutions  that  can  bo 
precipitated  as  chlorides. 

Secondly.  Hypo,  fixing-baths,  to  which  may  be  added  the  used- 
out  toning-bath,  &c. 

Thirdly.  Sensitive  paper-cuttings,  filters,  and  any  materials 
containing  silver  which  can  be  reduced  to  ashes;  and 

Lastly.  Kaolin  which  lias  been  used  for  cleansing  the  sensi¬ 
tising  bath.  This  contains  a  large  amount  of  nitrate. 

I  shall,  in  the  first  part  of  this  paper,  speak  of  some  of  the 
methods  of  precipitating  and  preparing  the  sulphurets,  chlorides, 
&c.,  ready  for  the  furnace;  and  in  the  second,  the  reduction  of  the 
same  into  the  metallic  state. 

The  first  on  our  list  are  the  chlorides.  The  method  of  precipita¬ 
tion  with  common  salt  is  so  well  known  that  no  mention  is  re¬ 
quired,  more  than  that  the  deposit  should  be  well  washed  and 
thoroughly  dried. 

In  recovering  the  metals  from  the  hypo,  solution,  Mr.  Hardvvich 
recommends  that  it  should  be  boiled  for  two  or  three  hours  in  con¬ 
tact  with  zinc;  other  authorities  recommend  adding  to  the  boiling 
solution  hydrochloric  acid.  Neither  of  these  methods  is  found  in 
practice  to  answer  well.  With  the  first  it  is  difficult  to  get  rid  of 
the  whole  of  the  zinc;  and  the  second  plan  is  objectionable  on 
account  of  the  large  amount  of  sulphur  precipitated  with  the 
silver,  and  which  gives  considerable  trouble  in  the  process  of 
reduction.  Perhaps  there  is  no  better  method  than  the  one  most 
commonly  adopted — that  of  adding  sulphide  of  potassium ;  but 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  add  an  excess.  A  simple  way  to  avoid 
waste  is  to  test  as  follows: — After  the  deposit  has  subsided,  test 
the  liquor  in  a  test-tube  by  dropping  in  a  drop  or  two  of  sulphide 
solution  :  the  result  will  show  at  a  glance  whether  the  whole  of 
the  silver  and  gold  has  been  thrown  down. 

Now  take  another  sample,  and  test  with  silver,  to  ascertain  if 
an  excess  of  sulphide  lias  been  added  :  if  so,  it  would  be  advisable 
to  throw  in  more  of  the  fixing-bath,  and  allow  it  to  settle  before 
drawing  off.  These  experiments  are  necessary  ;  for,  if  sufficient 
sulphide  has  not  been  used,  of  course  the  whole  of  the  silver  will 
not  be  precipitated  ;  and  should  a  large  excess  have  been  thrown 
in,  a  portion  of  the  deposit  would  be  redissolved,  causing  a  waste. 

The  silvered  paper  may  be  conveniently  burnt  out  in  the  open 
air  in  a  sheet-iron  box  about  three  feet  deep  by  two  wide.  Allow  the 
burnt  waste  to  smoulder  for  a  considerable  time,  to  burn  off  the 
charred  matter;  by  so  doing,  it  will  take  up  less  space  in  the  cru¬ 
cible  in  reducing.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  these  burnt  ashes  are 
very  sensitive  to  light,  changing  from  a  light  drab  to  a  deep 
brown  in  a  few  minutes  in  sunshine,  proving  that  the  action  of  the 
fire  in  consuming  the  paper  only  fuses  the  chloride,  instead  of 
reducing  it  to  metallic  particles. 

Kaolin,  as  may  be  supposed,  cannot  be  readily  melted  in  the 
furnace  ;  therefore,  in  operating  upon  this  material,  we  must  pro¬ 
ceed  in  a  different  manner.  A  simple  and  economical  method  is 
to  place  a  pound  or  two  in  a  stone  pitcher,  and  pour  in  an  equal 
quantity  of  nitric  acid,  containing  about  25  per  cent,  of  water, 
stirring  well  the  while.  Place  the  pitcher  in  a  warm  place  for  a 
few  hours,  and  afterwards  add  a  couple  of  quarts  of  water,  stirring 
*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  London  Photographic  Society,  May  -5tb,  1863. 
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it  well  again.  Allow  the  kaolin  to  settle,  and  draw  off,  repeating 
the  operation  several  times,  of  course  saving  the  liquid,  from  which 
the  silver  can  be  precipitated  as  chloride.  Kaolin,  treated  in  this 
way,  may  be  used  any  number  of  times,  provided  the  acid  is  well 
washed  out, 

I  will  now  proceed  to  the  second  part  of  this  paper— the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  metals.  A  good  furnace  is,  of  course,  indispensable. 
Black’s  answers  very  well ;  but  it  is  too  small  to  take  a  good-sized 
crucible.  A  furnace  may  be  constructed  of  a  simple  form  and  very 
cheap  with  a  few  fire-bricks.  A  convenient  size  is  about  two  feet 
deep  by  sixteen  inches  wide,  with  an  ash-pit  beneath.  No  door 
i  will  be  required,  as  it  may  be  fed  from  the  top.  Half-a-dozen  bricks, 

!  cemented  together  and  bound  round  with  an  iron  band,  will  form 
an  excellent  cover.  The  furnace  should  be  built  where  a  good 
draught  can  be  obtained,  as  the  success  of  our  operations  will  much 
depend  upon  having  a  considerable  heat.  The  only  other  appa¬ 
ratus  required  is  a  few  crucibles,  usually  called  pots,  a  pair  of  long 
pincers,  some  fluxes,  such  as  borax,  carbonate  of  soda,  carbonate 
of  potash,  and  some  nitre. 

Now  let  us  suppose  everything  ready  to  commence  operations. 
We  will  begin  with  the  ashes  from  the  paper,  that  being  the 
simplest.  Weigh  out  2  lbs.  of  ashes,  to  which  add  the  same  quan¬ 
tity  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  1  lb.  of  carbonate  of  potash.  After¬ 
wards  take  a  well-dried  crucible,  and  place  it  in  the  furnace,  mouth 
downwards,  and  build  up  the  fire  around  it.  It  is  necessary  to 
adopt  this  plan  to  prevent  the  pot  splitting  ;  or  when,  in  our  in¬ 
nocence,  we  fondly  imagine  our  smelting  operations  to  be  complete, 
on  looking  in  the  pot  we  discover,  not  metal,  but  emptiness,  and 
the  silver  in  the  ashes  under  the  furnace.  After  the  fire  has  been 
burnt  up,  take  out  the  crucible  and  place  it  in  the  right  position, 
mouth  upwards.  Now  fill  it  about  three  parts  full  with  the  mixture: 
j  again  make  up  the  fire  to  a  good  heat.  After  the  contents  of  the 
|  pot  have  melted  down,  another  lot  may  be  added,  again  making  up 
the  fire  to  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  heat,  and  in  about  an 
hour  our  operation  will  be  complete,  provided  the  fire  has  been 
properly  attended  to. 

To  economise  time  and  material,  the  pot  may  be  taken  from  the 
fire,  and  the  contents  poured  into  an  iron  ladle,  the  pot  put  back 
j  into  the  furnace,  again  filled  up  with  more  material,  proceeding  as 
I  before.  On  turning  out  the  contents  of  the  ladle,  the  silver  will 
I  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  flux. 

In  reducing  chloride,  a  different  method  must  be  adopted.  Mix 
j  carbonate  of  soda  and  potash  in  equal  quantities,  add  one  pound 
of  chloride  of  silver,  mix  well,  and  throw  into  a  red-hot  crucible 
small  portions  at  a  time ;  for  if  the  whole  were  thrown  in  at  once, 
the  effervescence  which  ensues  would  boil  over,  and  cause  a  con- 
i  siderable  waste  of  silver.  It  is  necessary  in  these  operations  to 
i  weigh  out  the  materials,  and  after  each  one  to  compare  results,  to 
enable  us  to  judge  whether  our  experiment  has  been  complete. 

Chloride  of  silver  will  yield  75  per  cent,  of  metal,  paper  ashes 
about  50  to  60  per  cent. ;  but  of  course  much  will  depend  upon  its 
freedom  from  impurities. 

Sulphuret  of  silver  and  gold  is  much  more  difficult  to  reduce,  on 
account  of  the  large  amount  of  sulphur  in  combination.  After  the 
precipitate  has  been  thoroughly  dried,  it  must  be  mixed  with  an 
equal  weight  of  nitre,  and  thrown,  a  little  at  a  time,  into  a  red-hot 
crucible.  An  iron  ladle  will  be  necessary  for  this  purpose.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  put  in  too  hu  ge  a  quantity,  or  the  combus¬ 
tion  which  takes  place  will  drive  the  metal  out  of  the  pot.  A  lien 
the  crucible  is  full,  the  fire  must  be  made  up,  and  a  good  heat 
maintained  for  about  half  an  hour,  after  which  the  cover  may  be 
removed,  and  a  portion  of  the  flux  taken  out  with  an  iron  ladle, 
to  make  room  for  more  material,  and  the  same  process  repeated  ; 
after  which  more  flux  should  be  taken  out,  and  its  place  supplied 
with  a  small  quantity  of  nitre  and  some  carbonate  of  soda.  This 
will  ensure  the  whole  of  the  sulphur  being  got  rid  of.  The  fire 
should  now  be  continued  for  about  a  couple  of  hours. 

On  removing  the  crucible  from  the  fire,  should  the  experiment 
!  be  successful,  the  whole  of  the  silver,  in  combination  with  the  gold, 
will  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot. 

The  two  metals  may  be  readily  separated  by  nitric  acid,  to 
which  a  little  water  has  been  added  to  assist  the  oxidation.  The 
gold  will  be  left  in  the  state  of  a  fine  black  powder,  which  must  be 
carefully  separated,  and  may  be  converted  into  chloride  by  nitro- 
muriatic  in  the  usual  way. 

In  these  remarks  I  have  omitted  many  matters  ©f  detail,  fearing 
to  trespass  too  much  upon  your  valuable  time.  I  therefore  thank 
you,  gentlemen,  for  your  kind  attention;  and  should  these  observa¬ 
tions  prove  of  any  practical  value,  or  if  there  be  any  question 
lean  answer,  it  will  afford  me  much  pleasure. 


IMPROVED  CALOTYPE  PROCESS. 

By  John  Phichard. 

It  is  highly  interesting  to  watch  the  various  currents  in  the  stream 
of  events,  when  those  widely  separated  by  locality*,  occupation, 
and  social  position,  but  united  by  the  pursuit  of  a  common  object, 
compare  notes,  by  communicating  the  results  of  their  investi¬ 
gations,  or  allowing  others  to  do  so. 

Most  photographers  who  have  followed  the  old  paper  processes 
for  landscape  work  have  adopted  dry  collodion  instead,  simply  be¬ 
cause  of  the  superior  results  obtainable,  but  they  have  still  a  hanker¬ 
ing  after  their  former  method  of  working:  show  them  only  that 
they  may  have  a  reasonable  chance  of  making  paper  negatives 
compete  in  excellence  with  those  on  glass,  and  the  probability  is 
that  many  will  return  to  the  use  of  paper. 

We  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  personally  inspecting  the 
negatives  alluded  to  in  the  following  letters,  but  nave  no  doubt  of 
their  meriting  all  the  commendation  bestowed  upon  them.  Wo 
cannot  forbear,  however,  drawing  attention  to  the  increased  and 
increasing  estimation  in  which  washing  away  the  superfluous 
nitrate  of  silver  solution  is  held,  as  a  means  of  exalting  sensitive¬ 
ness  and  ensuring  purity  in  the  shadows.  The  supposition  of  the 
existence  of  a  sub-iodide  ot  silver  advanced  in  Air.  Prichard  s  com¬ 
munication  coincides  with  Air.  Glover’s  views  lately  propounded. 
Surely  the  demonstration  of  its  actual  existence,  or  the  contrary, 
ought  not  to  be  a  very  difficult  matter. 

AVe  prefer  to  give  the  following  in  the  correspondence  form  in 
which  it  reached  us,  as  being  the  simplest  in  placing  the  facts 
before  our  readers. — Ed. 


My  Dear  Sir, — I  have  pleasure  in  sending  to  you,  with  the  permission 
of  the  writer,  for  publication  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography, 
the  enclosed  details  of  a  modification  of  the  calotype  process. 

I  was  induced  to  ask  Air.  Prichard  for  these  particulars  by  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  beauty  and,  indeed  I  may  say,  perfection  ot  the  results  he  had 
obtained,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  operations  involved. 

My  involuntary  exclamation  on  seeing  the  negatives  was— “  AVell,  that 
is  really  enough  to  make  a  fellow  return  to  the  paper  process !”  and  I  im¬ 
mediately  asked  Air.  Prichard  if  he  would  kindly  jot  dovn  a  brief  tesitme 
of  the  details,  which,  if  you  should  deem  of  sufficient  importance  to 
occupy  a  space  in  the  Journal,  are  very  much  at  your  service. 

Thanks  are  due  to  Air.  Prichard  for  the  readiness  with  which  ho 
responded  to  my  request. — I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

To  George  Shadbolt,  Esq.  J-  Martin. 


May  7,  1863. 

Dear  Sir, — In  compliance  with  your  request,  1  send  you  the 
particulars  of  the  process  used  by  me  in  getting  out  the  paper 
negatives  which  you  so  much  admired. 

Practically  alive  to  the  inconvenience  of  working  with  collodion, 
either  dry  or  wet,  when  on  a  photographic  excursion,  I  have,  for 
some  time  past,  been  experimenting  with  a  view  to  discover  a 
calotype  process  less  prone  to  chemical  decomposition  and  to  so- 
larisation  than  the  old  aceto-gallo-nitrate  plan,  which,  I  confess,  has 
in  my  bands  very  often  disappointed  me.  The  negatives  which  I 
showed  to  you  this  morning  were  produced  by  the  very  simple 
and  easily-worked  process  given  below.  The  sharpness  of  detail, 
combined  with  a  remarkable  softness  of  halt-tones,  and  an  absence 
of  that  intense  contrast  of  black  and  white  so  oil  nsi\e  to  an  ai- 
tistic  eye  (wliereb)”  lull  summer  foliage  is  placed  in  juxtaposition 
with  snow-white  roads)  is,  1  venture  to  think,  an  important  quality 
in  those  negatives  ;  and  the  great  cleanliness  and  facility  of  mani¬ 
pulation  attaching  to  the  plan  will  not  be  considered  unimpor¬ 
tant  by  those  who,  like  myself,  have  experienced  the  difficulties 
attaching  to  glass  negatives  when  on  a  journey.  .  ^  t 

The  process  is  as  follows: — lake  a  sheet  ot  iodised  liunei  s 
paper,  half  an  inch  wider  and  longer  than  a  sheet  of  glass  fitting 
the  dark  slide  for  the  dry  collodion  process:  pin  it  on  to  a  boaid 
in  the  usual  way,  and,  with  a  glass  rod,  spread  oier  the  papei  a 
solution  composed  of  . 

Nitrate  of  silver  .  grams. 

Distilled  water . .  1  ounce. 

Glacial  acetic  acid  .  16  drops. 

Allow  this  to  remain  on  the  paper  one  minute,  and  then,  carefully 
and  evenly,  pour  one  ounce  of  plain  i\atei  o\ei  the  papei, 
which  is  easily  done  by  bolding  the  board  on  which  it  is  pinned 
slantingly,  and  taking  care  that  the  lower  edge  of  the  paper  reaches 
just  beyond  the  corresponding  edge  of  the  board.  Eepeat  Ibis 
washing  a  second  and  a  third  time,  and  then  pin  up  the  papei  io 
dry,  or  it  may  he  blotted  off.  Now  turn  the  sensitised  surface, 
downwards  on  a  sheet  of  clean  white  blotting-papei ,  am.  placing 
the  sheet  of  glass  upon  the  non-sensitised  side,  with  a  little  thick- 
gum  attach  the  overlapped  edges  ot  the  paper  to  it. 
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The  exposure  will  take  for  a  10  X  8  picture,  and  with  a  |ths  of  an 
incli  diaphragm,  from  live  to  eight  minutes  under  favourable  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  sunlight  and  temperature,  and  for  a  5  X  7  picture, 
with  a  shorter  focus,  from  two-and-a-half  to  four  minutes. 

Remove  the  paper  from  the  glass  with  a  penknife  and  develope 
it  with  a  solution  of  gallic  acid,  to  which  has  been  added  two  drops 
of  the  silver  solution  to  each  drachm  of  the  gallic  acid  solution. 
The  picture  should  come  out  very  quickly,  and,  when  it  is  fairly 
out,  may  be  finished  by  the  gallic  acid  solution  only.  Fix  with  a 
weak  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda;  wash,  dry,  and  wax  by 
means  of  a  hot  iron,  white  wax,  and  blotting-paper. 

It  is  clear  to  my  mind  that  the  basis  of  the  above  plan  is  the 
formation  of  a  sensitive  sub-iodide  of  silver  on  the  application  of 
the  silver  solution  to  the  non-sensitive  yellow  iodide  surface.  This 
sub-iodide  will  be  found  much  whiter  than  the  insensitive  yellow 
iodide,  and  therefore  will  require  but  slight  removal  by  the  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda. 

The  points  most  requiring  care  are — 

1.  To  wash  evenly  and  so  as  not  to  allow  any  portion  of  the 
paper  to  escape  washing,  as  such  portion  would  take  no  impres¬ 
sion  and  spoil  the  picture. 

2.  Not  to  expose  before  the  paper  is  evenly  dry. 

3.  To  be  very  careful  that  the  back  of  the  paper  is  kept  clean 
and  untouched  by  the  chemicals. 

You  are  at  liberty  to  make  any  use  you  please  of  this  letter  ;  and 
it  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  think  that  I  had  contributed 
in  any — the  smallest — degree  towards  the  production  of  photo¬ 
graphic  landscapes  with  less  difficulty  and  vexation  than  at  present 
attaches  to  it. — Yours  obediently,  JOHN  PRICHARD. 

Mr.  J.  Martin. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  HISTORY  OP  ALBUMIN  AND 
CERTAIN  OP  ITS  COMPOUNDS  WITH  METALLIC 
OXIDES.* 

By  Emerson  J.  Reynolds. 

As  the  observations  on  albumin  itself  now  necessarily  draw  to  a 
close,  it  remains  but  to  offer  some  remarks  on  the  action  of  other 
physical  agents  on  that  body  ;  of  these,  light  and  electricity  are 
the  only  forces  deserving  of  even  a  passing  notice.  In  order  to 
examine  the  action  of  light  on  pure  albumin,  a  glass  plate  was 
coated  with  a  strong  solution  of  that  substance,  and  then  dried 
completely  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid.  One-half  of  the  dry  plate 
thus  prepared  was  covered  with  a  piece  of  cardboard,  and  the 
whole  placed  in  the  slide  of  an  ordinary  camera,  the  lens  of  which 
had  been  removed,  and  its  place  supplied  by  a  perfectly  translucent 
plate  of  common  alum,  properly  cut  with  respect  to  the  principal 
crystalline  axis.  The  whole  was  then  exposed  to  reflected  light 
by  pointing  the  camera  to  some  bright  clouds,  and  thus  left  for 
about  three  hours,  after  which  the  plate  was  taken  out  of  the  frame 
and  carefully  examined.  The  coating  of  albumin  was  apparently 
unaltered;  but  when  washed  with  water  that  portion  which  had  not 
been  exposed  to  light  was  much  more  easily  dissolved  than  that 
which  had,  thus  proving  that  light  or,  at  least,  the  chemical  power 
resident  in  the  solar  rays  is  capable  of  modifying  pure  albumin  to 
some  extent. 

The  object  of  using  the  plate  of  alum,  it  is  almost  unnecessary 
for  me  to  remark,  was  for  the  purpose  of  obstructing  the  heat  rays, 
as  Melloni  has  long  since  shown  that  alum  is  almost  totally  im¬ 
permeable  to  rays  of  heat  of  every  refrangibility,  though  permit¬ 
ting  the  passage  of  light  and  the  chemical  principle  with  the 
greatest  ease.  The  action  of  the  electric  current  is  a  matter  of  so 
little  photographic  interest  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  if 
here,  further  than  to  remark  that  when  a  solution  of  albumin,  con¬ 
taining  an  equivalent  of  alkali,  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  the 
current,  the  usual  resolution  of  the  compound  is  effected  at  the 
positive  and  negative  poles ;  and  when  weak  currents  were  em¬ 
ployed  I  never  observed  coagulation. 

Heretofore  I  have  only  mentioned  coagulated  albumin  incident¬ 
ally;  but  as  I  shall  hereafter  have  to  examine  the  deportment  of 
this  body  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  description  of  its  preparation  in 
the  pure  state  and  some  of  its  properties  will  serve  to  complete 
our  sketch  of  albumin  itself. 

Preparation  of  Pure  Coagulated  Albumin. — Unlike  the  soluble  mo¬ 
dification,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  obtain  coagulated  albumin 
free  from  earthy  impurities.  The  process  which  I  find  to  succeed 
best  is  that  proposed  by  Lieberkuhn,  and  is  as  follows: — White 
of  egg  diluted  with  half  its  own  volume  of  water  is  well  whisked 
and  strained  through  linen;  a  quantity  of  strong  solution  of 
caustic  potash  is  next  poured  in,  and  the  whole  well  stirred.  A 
*  Continued  from  page  185. 
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gelatinous  mass  of  so-called  albuminate  of  potash  is  formed,  which 
must  be  thrown  on  a  filter  and  washed  with  ice  cold  water  until 
the  filtrate  ceases  to  have  an  alkaline  reaction.  The  residue  on  the 
filter  is  now  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  which  does  not  coagulate 
it,  and  to  the  perfectly  clear  solution  a  faint  excess  of  acetic  acid 
is  added  :  this  causes  the  separation  of  a  white  coagulum,  which, 
when  thoroughly  washed,  constitutes  pure  coagulated  albumin. 
When  thus  prepared  it  is  almost  absolutely  free  from  impurities, 
more  particularly  those  of  an  oleaginous  nature,  to  the  presence  of 
which,  in  ordinary  white  of  egg,  I  suspect  we  may  attribute,  to 
some  extent,  the  presence  of  silver  in  the  whites  of  the  finished 
prints.  However,  this  is  a  matter  on  which  I  cannot  as  yet  ex¬ 
press  any  opinion,  but  merely  state  a  probability. 

When  dried,  coagulated  albumin  forms  a  yellowish,  horny, 
translucent  mass,  which,  when  placed  in  cold  water,  absorbs 
about  three  or  four  times  its  volume  of  the  liquid,  and  again 
becomes  white  and  elastic.  It  is  easily  dissolved  by  weak  alkaline 
solutions,  producing  a  liquid  similar  in  properties  to  white  of  egg. 
It  is  quite  insoluble  in  water  and  solution  of  nitrate  of  potash;  but, 
when  boiled  with  the  former  in  an  open  vessel  for  some  hours,  it  is 
dissolved,  and,  at  the  same  time,  decomposed.  If  heated  with  a 
little  water  to  300°,  in  a  sealed  tube,  it  is  re-dissolved,  with  the 
production  of  a  solution  which  is  not  coagulablo  by  heat,  but 
which  yields  a  precipitate  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  on 
being  acidulated  with  acetic  acid.  The  mineral  acids,  when  con¬ 
centrated,  all  dissolve  coagulated  albumin,  but,  if  diluted,  do  not 
exert  any  action  upon  it. 

So  far,  we  have  been  engaged  with  albumin  per  se.  We  will 
now  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  its  compounds  with  metallic 
oxides,  more  particularly  of  those  with  oxide  of  silver. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ON  VISUAL  PERCEPTION. 

By  Profesor  Edwin  Emerson. 

Until  the  time  of  Berkeley,  those  who  discussed  philosophically 
the  doctrine  of  visual  perception  were  agreed  in  the  opinion,  which 
was  also  the  common  notion,  that  vision  affords  us  a  primary 
knowledge  of  extension,  solidity,  and  distance.  This  opinion 
seemed  so  evident  that  it  was  not  considered  necessary  to  prove 
it.  In  the  absence  of  proofs  of  its  validity,  Berkeley  attacked  this 
common  notion,  with  considerable  power  and  acumen,  in  his  New 
Theory  of  Vision ,  in  which  he  attempts  to  demonstrate  that  our 
ideas  on  this  subject  are  the  result  only  of  association  and  expe¬ 
rience.  In  this  opinion — that  extension  and  solidity  are  not  imme¬ 
diate  objects  of  sight — he  has  been  followed  by  Stewart,  Brown, 
Hartley,  Mill,  and  several  other  recent  authors,  both  in  Europe  and 
America. 

1  have  already  discussed  the  question  of  the  perception  of  relief 
or  solidity,  in  an  article  originally  published  in  Silliman's  Journal , 
for  November,  1862,  and  re-published  in  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography  for  January,  1863,  and  again  re-published  in  the 
Philosophical  Magazine.  1  propose  in  the  present  article  to  con¬ 
sider  more  at  large  the  general  question  of  visual  perception,  ad¬ 
vocating  the  affirmative  proposition  that  vision  affords  us  a  primary 
and  instantaneous  knowledge  of  extension,  solidity,  and  distance. 

But  first  we  quote  the  opinion  held  by  the  followers  of  Berkeley 
upon  this  point.  Dr.  Brown,  Section  XXIX.,  says  : — “  The  imme¬ 
diate  perception  of  visual  figure  has  been  assumed  as  indisputable 
rather  than  attempted  to  be  proved,  as  before  the  time  of  Berkeley 
the  immediate  visual  perception  of  distance  and  of  the  three 
dimensions  of  matter  was  supposed  in  like  manner  to  be  without 
any  proof ;  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  refer  to  arguments  on 
the  subject.  I  presume,  however,  that  the  reasons  which  have  led 
to  this  belief  of  the  immediate  perception  of  a  figure  termed  visible, 
as  distinguished  from  that  tangible  figure  which  we  learn  to  see,  are 
the  following  two — the  only  reasons  which  I  can  even  imagine— 
that  it  is  absolutely  impossible,  in  our  present  sensations  of  sight, 
to  separate  colour  from  extension,  and  that  there  are  in  fact  a  cer¬ 
tain  length  and  breadth  of  the  retina  on  which  light  falls.”  Mr. 
Stewart,  in  his  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind , 
Vol.  I.,  chap,  v.,  says : — “I  formerly  had  occasion  to  mention 
several  instances  of  very  intimate  associations  formed  between  two 
ideas  which  have  no  necessary  connection  with  each  other  :  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  is  that  which  exists  in  every  person’s  mind 
between  the  notions  of  colour  and  extension.  The  former  of  these 
words  expresses  a  sensation  in  the  mind,  the  latter  denotes  a 
quality  of  an  external  object;  so  that  there  is,  in  fact,  no  more  con¬ 
nection  between  the  two  notions  than  between  those  of  pair  and 
solidity A  recent  anonymous  author,  following  in  the  same  track, 
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says  : — “We  grant  to  vision  the  power  of  rapidly  and  successively 
viewing  an  object,  point  by  point :  the  ultimate  perception  of  the 
whole  is  a  deduction  of  reason  instructed  by  experience.” 

In  opposition  to  these  views,  we  submit  the  following  considera¬ 
tions  : — 

1.  This  opinion  is  opposed  to  the  whole  analogy  of  our  other 
faculties.  By  touch  we  perceive  immediately  and  intuitively,  and 
equally  well  many  objects  at  once;  moreover,  the  perceptions  we 
gain  by  touching  with  those  parts  of  the  body  which  have  not  the 
finest  development  of  the  nerves  of  sensation,  are  valuable  as  aids 
towards  the  general  impression  or  perception.  In  hearing  we  per¬ 
ceive  immediately  and  instantaneously  either  the  diverse  qualities 
of  a  simple  sound  or  of  many  different  and  dissimilar  sounds. 
Does  not  analogy  suggest  that  sight,  our  noblest  sense,  should  be 
equally  gifted  for  the  field  of  its  exercise? 

2.  If  it  be  admitted  th,at  we  have  an  immediate  perception  of 
colour ,  this  involves  the  perception  of  linear  extension,  or  we  should 
not  be  able  to  distinguish  one  colour  from  another.  The  admission 
of  Stewart,  that  wehavean  immediateperception  of  colour,  followed 
by  his  denial  of  a  similar  perception  of  extension,  is  certainly  a 
sufficiently  curious  metaphysical  fantasy. 

3.  By  means  of  photography  and  the  stereoscope,  we  are  able  to 
analyse  the  conditions  upon  which  the  perception  of  solidity 
depends,  and  by  a  subsequent  synthesis — of  which  every  stereo¬ 
graph  is  an  example — reproduce  the  objective  elements  of  a 
perception  of  extension  in  three  dimensions.  This  can  be  done,  as 
is  well  known  to  photographers,  when  in  nature  we  would  not  be 
able  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  perception  of  solidity  or  relief.  I  have 
proved  by  careful  and  repeated  experiments  on  myself  and  others, 
that  when  we  are  at  rest  there  is  no  perception  of  solidity  or  relief 
beyond  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  forty  yards  from  the 
observer  ;  but  by  separating  the  lenses  of  the  camera,  in  propor¬ 
tion,  we  afford  the  subsequent  spectator  of  the  stereograph  a 
perception  of  solidity  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  obtain  from 
the  actual  scene  itself.  When  it  is  proper  to  do  this  in  photographic 
work  wre  have  already  indicated:  we  wish  now  merely  to  refer  to 
the  fact  that  it  can  be  done. 

4.  T. hat  the  visual  perception  of  extension,  distance,  and  solidity 
is  an  original  power  is  apparent — 1.  From  the  fact  that  the  lower 
animals  possess  it  in  perfection  from  birth.  It  could  easily  be 
shown  that  such  an  intuitive  power  is  necessary  to  their  proper 
existence.  A  pet  canary  of  mine  accidentally  became  blind  of  one 
eye;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  he  became  unable  to  pick  up 
single  isolated  seed  with  any  certainty,  having  lost  the  power 
which  two  eyes  conferred  on  him  to  locate  its  position  with 
accuracy.  Let  any  one  who  doubts  this  explanation  try  the  follow¬ 
ing  experiment  : — Let  the  observer  hold  a  sheet  of  common  foolscap 
paper  two  or  three  inches  in  front  of  his  face  with  his  left  hand, 
holding  it  so  that  the  upper  edge  of  the  paper  is  level  with  the 

;  middle  of  the  nose;  let  one  eye  be  closed;  now  let  an  attendant, 
holding  a  pencil  perpendicularly  in  his  hand,  about  ten  or  fifteen 
inches  in  front  of  the  face  of  the  observer,  slowly  elevate  it  until 
the  observer  can  see  about  half  an  inch  of  the  pencil  raised  above 
the  edge  of  the  paper;  now  let  the  observer  endeavour  to  bring  the 
end  of  the  index  finger  vertically  down  upon  the  point  of  the  pencil. 
He  will  fail  to  accomplish  it  if  only  one  eye  be  open,  while,  if  both 
eyes  be  opened,  he  will  find  it  to  be  perfectly  easy  to  bring  the 
point  of  the  finger  down  upon  the  point  of  the  pencil  with  absolute 
certainty  upon  every  trial. — 2.  That  the  power  to  perceive  exten¬ 
sion,  solidity,  &c.,  is  an  original  power  in  the  human  constitution, 
eachone  may  determine  for  himself  in  the  following  manner: — When 
in  any  position  commanding  an  extensive  view,  let  the  observer  close 
the  eyes,  then  turn  the  head  in  a  new  direction,  and  then  open  and 
shut  the  eyes  once,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  so  as  to  get,  as  nearly 
as  may  be,  an  instantaneous  perception  of  the  new  scene.  It  will  be 
found,  upon  consideration,  that  such  a  momentary  view  has  afforded 
a  perception  of  a  great  number  of  details  of  colour,  form,  distance, 
i  &c.  I  hose  who  object  to  the  doctrine  of  perception  we  are  en- 
I  deavouring  to  establish  contend  that  the  experiment  above  cited 
is  not  conclusive,  because,  however  rapidly  the  eyes  may  be  opened 
and  shut,  it  cannot  really  be  done  instantaneously,  but  requires  even 
alonger  time  than  we  suppose, — sufficiently  long'for  the  eyesrapidly 
:  to  glance  over  the  whole  scene.  We  do  not  attach  much  weight 
to  this  objection;  but,  to  remove  it  entirely,  we  resorted  to  a  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  experiment.  We  arranged  properly  the  drop  we  use 
for  instantaneous  photography,  placed  it  before  an  open  window 
affording  an  extensive  view  of  a  scene  with  which  we  were  not 
familiar,  graduated  the  opening  in  the  drop  so  as  to  give  a  view 
tor  one-tenth  of  a  second,  then  touched  the  spring.  We  had  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  during  this  short  exposure  a  general  view 


embracing  many  particulars  of  colour,  distance,  and  extension. 
Wo  then  shortened  the  exposure  to  one-twentieth  of  a  second,  and 
were  able  to  get  a  perception  of  colour,  solidity,  and  extension — 
not  only  so,  but,  uponreflectingupon  wluit  we  had  observed,  we  were 
also  able  to  enumerate  fifty-one  different  modifications  of  form  and 
colour,  including  eight  different  distances,  within  the  limits  possi¬ 
ble  for  a  perception  of  relief.  Repeated  observations  of  nature  at 
night,  during  the  instantaneous  illumination  of  the  landscape  by 
lightning,  satisfactorily  confirmed  my  previous  experiments  by 
the  aid  of  a  drop. 

The  following  experiment  of  Professor  Dove  strengthens  my 
position: — “In  a  dark  room  I  arranged  a  common  stereoscope,  so 
that  the  two  discs  were  equally  illuminated  by  a  lamp.  The  lamp 
was  now  replaced  by  a  Lane’s  discharging  jar,  which  discharged 
itself  at  regular  intervals,  so  that  it  became  possible  to  prepare 
oneself  for  the  momentary  appearance.  I,  as  well  as  others  to 
whom  I  showed  this  experiment,  saw  perfectly  plainly  the  binocular 
relief;  but  also,  sometimes,  the  separate  projections  which  pro¬ 
duced  it.”*  Upon  repeating  this  experiment  of  Professor  Dove, 
having  carefully  adjusted  the  lenses  of  my  “  improved  achromatic 
stereoscope”  to  the  separation  existing  between  the  right  and  left 
pictures  of  the  stereographs,  the  perception  of  relief  arising  from 
the  union  of  the  binocular  pictures  was  obtained  in  every  instance. 

It  is  not  necessary,  to  establish  the  truth  of  our  position,  to 
suppose  that  the  v;hole  retina  is  equally  sensitive  to  visual  impres¬ 
sions,  or  is  equally  concerned  in  perception.  It  can  be  demonstrated 
that  it  is  not.  Nor  do  we  contend  that  when  the  eye  is  focussed 
upon  an  object  at  one  distance,  and  within  the  limits  of  the  per¬ 
ception  of  relief,  that  objects  at  other  distances  are  seen  with  equal 
clearness  and  distinctness.  But  if  we  take  two  hundred  and  forty 
yards  as  the  limit  of  the  perception  of  relief  when  we  are  at  rest, 
then  the  admission  that  we  can  see  with  clearness  the  whole  of  an 
object  no  larger  than  a  pin’s  head,  at  a  distance  of  eight  or  ten 
inches  from  the  eye,  involves  the  admission  that  we  can  see  the 
whole  of  a  much  larger  space  at  and  beyond  a  distance  of  two 
hundred  and  forty  yards.  Moreover,  while  we  admit  the  com¬ 
parative  insensitiveness  of  those  portions  of  the  retina  contiguous 
to  the  most  sensitive  part,  we  must  be  careful  not  hastily  to  judge 
that  vision  is  not  greatly  assisted  in  general  by  that  part  of  the 
retina.  It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  fix  and  focus  the  eye  upon  one 
point,  and,  at  the  same  time,  fix  our  attention  upon  the  region  round 
about  that  point,  and  judge  accurately  of  the  character  of  the 
impressions  received  by  that  part  of  the  retina  which  is  either 
out  of  focus  or  insensitive  comparative!}'.  With  some  practice, 
however,  it  can  be  done.  When  the  attempts  are  carefully  made, 
it  will  be  found  that  for  the  general  purposes  of  vision  the  field  of 
immediate,  instantaneous  view  is  much  more  extensive  than  many 
imagine.  We  are  apt  to  have  exaggerated  impressions  of  the 
degree  of  indistinctness,  and  hence  we  do  not  make  sufficient  allow¬ 
ance  for  what  we  really  do  see.  Let  anyone  take  a  printed  page 
of  an  octavo  volume,  and  fix  the  eyes  upon  a  single  word  orletter 
in  the  centre  of  the  page,  he  will  find  that  he  has  simultaneously 
a  general  impression  of  the  whole  page,  its  size,  colour,  &c.,  &c. 
Now,  much  of  our  ordinary  vision  is  of  this  general  nature:  it  is 
all  we  require.  If  any  object  arrest  our  attention,  and  demands 
a  sharper  inspection,  we  have  the  power  to  bestow  it.  We  con¬ 
clude,  then,  that  the  remark  of  Addison,  in  speaking  of  the  pleasures 
of  sight,  is  perfectly  philosophical — “We  have  but  to  open  our 
eyes,  and  the  scene  enters." 


ON  THE  USE  OP  STEREOGRAPHS  IN  PAINTING. 

By  Professor  0.  N.  Rood. 

Some  years  ago,  when  stereographs  were  first  produced,  it  was 
confidently  anticipated  bv  scientific  photographers  that  these  sun- 
pictures  would  be  of  great  aid  to  painters  in  supplying  them 
readily  with  minute  and  accurate  studies  from  Nature.  (Compare 
“  Brewster  on  the  Stereoscope,”  Chapter  X.,  Application  of  the 
Stereoscope  to  Painting.) 

Artists  have,  however,  been  very  slow  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  advantages  so  glowingly  set  forth  by  this  author;  and  it 
would  be  a  most  interesting  study  to  inquire  into  the  causes  that 
have  to  so  great  an  extent  influenced  them  in  their  rejection  of 
this  aid  of  science. 

Some  of  these  reasons  are,  as  it.  seems  to  me,  the  want  of  truth 
in  the  relations  between  the  light  and  shade  of  photographic 
pictures  and  the  general  absence  of  what  artists  term  effect,  viz., 
such  a  disposition  of  the  light  and  shade  as  shall  render  the  picture 
striking,  or  at  all  events  intelligible,  when  viewed  out  of  the  stereo- 

*  Dove’s  Fai  bcnhhre ,  rage  163. 
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scope.  Thus,  in  a  collection  of  several  hundred  European  and 
American  photographs  in  my  possession,  there  are  hardly  half-a- 
dozen  which  possess  this  quality  in  any  noticeable  degree.  I  was 
not  aware  of  this  fact  till  I  began  to  make  sepia  drawings  from 
these  stereographs,  when  it  was  most  unpleasantly  forced  on  my 
attention.  The  common  woodcuts  of  our  illustrated  newspapers 
in  this  respect  greatly  surpass  the  bulk  of  the  stereographs  now 
in  the  market. 

Lastly  :  there  is  to  be  mentioned  the  difficulty  of  drawing  from 
the  stereoscope. 

Concerning  the  two  first  reasons  I  propose  to  speak  on  a  future 
occasion,  suggesting  certain  means  that  have  occurred  to  me  which 
may  to  some  extent  reduce  the  difficulty,  taking  up  at  present  the 
last  point  merely. 

Although  for  a  long  time  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  stereo¬ 
scope,  yet,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  draw  with  the  aid  of  the 
instrument,  great  fatigue  of  the  eyes,  which  lasted  sometimes  two 
or  three  days,  was  in  my  case  uniformly  the  consequence.  It 
seemed  to  result  from  the  rapid  and  large  change  in  the  con¬ 
vergence  of  the  optic  axes;  though  this  appeared  singular,  be¬ 
cause,  although  the  same  change  takes  place  in  sketching  from 
nature,  no  such  corresponding  evil  effect  is  experienced. 

After  the  invention  of  Professor  Emerson’s  stereoscope  I 
resumed  my  attempts,  and  in  a  short  time  succeeded  in  drawing 
with  the  aid  of  this  form  of  instrument  with  as  little  difficulty  as 
directly  from  nature.  The  necessary;  requirements,  then,  are  as 
follow  : — 

The  instrument  must  be  adjusted  with  more  than  ordinary  care 
to  the  eyes  of  the  observer,  and  to  the  particular  stereograph  used ; 
also,  the  latter  must  be  placed  in  the  instrument  in  such  a  Avay  as 
to  neutralise  defects  in  mounting — which,  by  the  way,  are  very 
common — so  that  vision  becomes  easy,  and  even  delightful.  Then, 
in  addition,  I  find  it  advantageous  to  keep  the  head  several  inches 
distant  from  the  lenses,  and  in  such  a  position  that  a  slight  turn 
directs  the  eyes  either  to  the  instrument  or  to  the  drawing. 
Working  thus,  hours  may  be  spent  at  this  occupation  without 
more  than  ordinary  fatigue. 

The  trouble,  then,  seems  to  have  been  of  this  nature  The  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  instrument  not  having  been  quite  perfect,  each 
■time  that  the  eyes  looked  into  it  a  slight,  unusual  effort  was  neces¬ 
sary  over  and  above  what  was  essential  to  bring  the  optic  axes 
into  position,  and  the  repetition  of  this  caused  the  fatigue.  When 
the  eyes  are  not  removed  from  the  instrument  for  a  long  time  they 
adapt  themselves  to  the  imperfect  adjustment,  and  the  fatigue 
experienced  is  trifling. 

PHOTOLITHOGRAPHY  &  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ENGRAVING. 

By  J.  T.  Taylor. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

In  the  former  chapters,  under  this  heading,  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  bring  together  the  principle  methods  worthy  of  notice  by 
which  photographs  may  be  reproduced  by  means  of  lithography 
and  engraving.  It  now  only  remains  to  treat  of  the  method  of 
reproducing  subjects  in  which  there  are  no  half-tints,  or  where  such 
are  produced  by  lines  and  dots.  This  will  embrace  engravings, 
pen-and-ink  drawings,  writings,  and  printing.  The  process  of 
doing  so  is  not  a  difficult  one — indeed  a  person  skilled  in  the  use 
of  the  lithographer’s  appliances  will  most  likely  succeed,  more  or 
less  perfectly,  in  his  first  attempt ;  although  to  produce  the  niceties 
of  the  engraver’s  art  will  require  both  care  and  skill.  Mr.  Osborne, 
of  Australia,  is,  in  my  opinion,  undoubtedly  entitled  to  the  credit 
of  systematising  the  method  of  doing  this  in  the  simplest  general 
form. 

The  following  method  of  procedure  will  enable  any  one  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  facsimile  of  any  of  the  classes  of  subjects  mentioned  above. 
A  negative  of  the  subject  to  be  reproduced  must  be  obtained.  As 
the  future  operations  depend  so  much  on  the  character  of  the  nega¬ 
tives  it  may  once  for  all  be  stated  that  the  qualifications  of  a 
good  negative  for  this  purpose  are  absolute  opacity  in  the  blacks, 
transparency  in  the  whites,  and  such  sharpness  that  each  line 
stands  sharp  and  crisp  when  examined  by  means  of  a  magnifying 
glass.  Of  the  methods  of  securing  a  negative  of  this  character 
I  shall  presently  speak:  meantime  such  a  negative  is  supposed  to 
bo  in  the  possession  of  the  operator,  whose  next  step  is  to  procure 
a  sheet  of  paper  of  a  close,  smooth  texture,  either  albumenised  or 
plain.  The  most  beautiful  reproduction  I  have  yet  seen  was  done 
on  albumenised  paper,  but  I  have  also  seen  very  fine  ones  done  on 
plain  paper.  A  sheet  of  paper  then  is  coated  with  bichromate  of 
potash  and  gelatine.  There  is  considerable  latitude  taken  in  the 


strength  and  proportions,  but  the  following,  as  given  by  Colonel 
Sir  Henry  James,  answers  quite  well : — A  quantity — say  two  and 
a-halt  ounces — of  bichromate  of  potash  are  dissolved  in  ten  ounces 
of  hot  water.  This  is  mixed  with  the  following  solution  : — 

Gelatine .  3  ounceB. 

Water . 40  „ 

On  this  (after  it  is  poured  into  a  flat  dish  such  as  is  used  for  sen¬ 
sitising  paper  in  the  ordinary  printing  operations)  is  floated,  for 
two  or  three  minutes,  a  sheet  of  paper  which,  on  removal,  is 
carefully  dried  in  a  dark  room.  In  this  state  it  will  keep 
ready  for  use  for  a  considerable  time.  The  method  of  using  it  is 
to  place  it  in  the  printing-frame  in  contact  with  the  negative,  and 
expose  for  a  length  of  time  dependent  on  the  intensity  of  the 
light,  varying,  however,  from  one  minute  in  good  sunshine  to 
twenty  minutes  in  the  shade.  Experience  will  soon  determine 
the  proper  exposure.  The  sheet  is  now  removed  from  the  printing- 
frame  and  inked  all  over  with  lithographic  printing-ink.  That 
kind  called  re-transfer  ink  is  best,  and  of  this  there  are  various 
kinds.  The  kind  used  in  the  Ordnance  Survey'  is  thus  made 
2  lbs.  chalk  lithographic  ink  and  lib.  middle  linseed  oil  varnish 
are  ground  thoroughly  together.  This  having  been  done,  four 
ounces  of  Burgundy  pitch  are  melted  in  an  iron  vessel,  to  which  are 
added  two  ounces  of  white  wax  and  two  ounces  of  palm  oil.  These 
are  stirred  till  they  begin  to  burn.  After  which  the  former  com¬ 
pound  is  added,  and  the  whole  well  stirred.  This  is  reduced  with 
turpentine  till  of  a  treacly  consistency.  The  finer  the  lines  the 
thinner  must  be  the  ink.  The  print  should  be  inked  by  being  pres¬ 
sed  in  contact  with  a  stone  which  has  previously  been  charged  with 
the  ink.  It  is  now'  black  all  over,  and  must  then  be  laid  face  up¬ 
wards  on  a  bath  of  water,  and  alter  remaining  a  short  time — say 
three  or  four  minutes — the  print  is  developed  by  drawing  carefully 
over  its  surface  a  clean  sponge  charged  with  water :  some  use  gum- 
water.  Experience  will  soon  determine  the  proper  exposure,  ink¬ 
ing,  and  washing  any  particular  subject  requires.  Amateurs,  I 
find,  generally  err  by  too  much  inking.  The  print  is  now  ready 
for  transferring  to  the  lithographic  stone,  which  should  be  done 
with  as  little  delay  as  convenient.  It  may  be  transferred  to  a 
zinc  plate  instead  of  a  lithographic  stone.  In  the  one  case  it  is 
photozincography;  in  the  other,  photolithography. 

So  much  has  recently  been  published  in  these  pages  in  connection 
with  this  most  valuable  process — so  valuable,  indeed,  that  1  question 
if  anyone  can  rightly  appreciate  the  many  advantages  it  offers — that 
it  would  be  injudicious  in  me  to  occupy  space  in  detailing  modifi¬ 
cations  of  the  outline  of  the  process  just  given.  One  or  two  remarks 
may  however  be  offered.  A  careful  adherence  to  the  formula  for 
the  transfer  ink  as  detailed  above  is  by  no  means  necessary.  In¬ 
deed,  the  simpler  one  given  by  Mr.  Davies  in  a  recent  number  of 
The  British  Journal  of  Photography  will  answer  better  than  its 
more  elaborate  compeers,  and  each  lithographer  will  in  turn  have 
his  own  peculiar  transfer  ink  which  will  in  his  eyes  possess  advan¬ 
tages  over  all  others.  With  respect  to  the  temperature  of  the 
water  in  which  the  inked  print  should  be  developed,  scarcely  will 
two  opinions  be  found  to  coincide,  recommendations  of  every  degree 
of  temperature  from  the  boiling  point  down  to  perfect  coldness 
being  met  with.  The  real  fact  is  that  temperature  is  of  very  little 
consequence,  as  the  operator  will  soon  discover.  I  have  inked  an 
impressed  sheet,  and  after  cutting  it  in  three  pieces,  have  deve¬ 
loped  one  in  boiling  water,  one  in  water  of  90°  or  100°,  and  one  in 
ordinary  cold  water;  and  I  find  the  difference  so  slight  indeed 
that  I  would  at  once  say  use  cold  water,  it  gives  results  as  good 
as  that  of  any  other  temperature,  and  is  always  accessible. 

I  have  stated  that  the  most  important  requirement  in  this  pro¬ 
cess  is  a  good  negative.  With  this,  one  has  every  chance  of 
success;  without  it — none.  I  recently  saw  a  negative  from  an 
engraving  of  the  Crucifixion,  and  together  with  it  I  was  shown,  as 
being  produced  from  it,  one  print  in  silver,  one  in  carbon,  one 
printed  by  the  foregoing  method  of  photolithography,  one  from  a 
copperplate  which  had  been  engraved  by  very  simple  and  obvious 
means,  one  printed  by  the  ordinary  typographic  press  from  a  raised 
block,  and  one  printed  as  a  transparency  for  the  magic  lantern. 
These  were  all  highly  successful,  this  success  being  attributed  by 
the  operator  to  the  good  quality  of  the  negative. 

To  copy  an  engraving  a  compound  lens  is  almost  imperative. 
Nothing  answers  better  than  the  ordinary  portrait  lens:  one  of 
good  quality  must,  however,  be  selected  for  this  purpose.  One 
giving  the  maximum  of  definition  with  flatness  of  field  is  neces¬ 
sary.  It  is  best  to  focus  with  a  medium-sized  stop,  and  after¬ 
wards  insert  a  smaller  one.  The  image  must  now  be  carefully 
examined  on  the  ground-glass  (which  should  be  of  the  very  finest 
possible  kind)  by  means  of  a  Ramsden  eyepiece,  and  the  necessary 
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adjustments  made  to  secure  intense  sharpness.  Unless  this  sharp¬ 
ness  be  secured,  all  the  subsequent  operations  will  prove  more  or 
less  a  failure. 

The  kind  of  collodion  best  adapted  for  this  purpose  is  an  iodised 
one,  of  the  following  nature : — 

Cotton  . >5  grains. 

Ether  .  4  drachms. 

Alcohol  . 4  ,, 

In  the  latter  is  dissolved — 

Iodide  of  potassium . 3  grains. 

Iodide  of  ammonium  .  H  „ 

A  little  tincture  of  iodine  should  be  added,  as  it  helps  to  secure 
cleanness  of  the  lines.  The  silver  bath  should  be  somewhat  acid, 
by  having  acetic  acid  added  to  it;  and  the  developer — 

Protosulphate  of  iron  .  12  grains. 

Glacial  acetic  acid .  1  drachm. 

Water  . . .  1  ounce. 

This  will  develope  a  bold  clear  picture — not  dense  enough  for  the 
purpose  in  hand,  however.  Before  fixing,  it  should  be  strength¬ 
ened  by 

Pyrogallic  acid  .  3  grains. 

Water  .  1  ounce. 

To  which  must  be  added,  when  being  used,  a  tolerably  liberal  sup¬ 
ply  of  the  following: — • 

Nitrate  of  silver  .  20  grains. 

Citric  acid . . . 20  „ 

Water .  1  ounce. 

When  considerable  density  is  obtained,  fix  and  wash. 

Now  ascertain  if  the  blacks  are  all  perfectly  transparent.  If 
they  are  not,  render  them  so  in  the  following  manner Have  a 
solution  of  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid  so  dilute  that  when  poured 
over  a  collodion  picture  it  will  remain  upwards  of  a  minute  ere  it 
begins  to  attack  the  image,  the  feeblest  parts  of  which  will  be  the 
first  to  suffer.  A  very  little  experience  will  enable  any  one  to 
make  up  this  solution  which  is  poured  uniformly  over  the  surface 
of  the  negative  and  allowed  to  remain  until  the  lines  appear  sharp 
and  transparent.  This  being  done  it  is  now  further  strengthened 
by  either  of  the  following  methods.  The  first  consists  in  pouring 
over  it  a  solution  made  thus: — 'Dissolve  bichloride  of  mercury, 
in  muriatic  acid  to  saturation,  and  afterwards  add  ten  or  twelve 
times  its  bulk  of  water.  This  is  poured  over  the  plate  and 
allowed  to  remain  for  a  short  time  till  it  becomes  white  and 
bleached  in  appearance.  It  is  now  washed  and  a  solution  of  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda  poured  over  it,  which  will  convert  it  into  an  intense 
black.  Instead  of  the  latter  wash,  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia, 
diluted  with  water,  may  be  used  with  advantage.  The  other 
method  of  intensifying  is  simply  by  continuing  the  operation  of 
developing  after  the  fixing  and  clearing  up  are  effected.  In  this 
case  add  the  silver  sparingly,  and  a  very  exalted  density,  with  no 
diminution  of  cleanness  of  the  lines,  will  be  the  result.  A  third 
method — which  I  have  often  emplojmd  with  advantage — may 
also  be  mentioned.  It  consists  in  treating  the  fixed  pictures 
with  a  weak  solution  of  iodine  (this  substance  dissolves  in  water 
readily  enough  if  a  small  quantity  of  iodide  of  potassium  be  pre¬ 
viously  dissolved  in  it).  This  operation  is  best  conducted  in  day¬ 
light.  When  the  iodine  solution  has  remained  on  a  few  seconds  it 
is  washed  off  and  the  surface  submitted  to  another  wash  of  a  weak 
solution  of  aceto-nitrate  of  silver.  If  it  is  now  brought  into  the 
operating  room  and  treated  with  a  pyrogallic  acid  developing  solu¬ 
tion  intense  opacity  will  result. 

There  are  many  other  methods  of  obtaining  density,  but  more 
than  these  might  probably  confuse. 


RESEARCHES  ON  POSITIVE  PAPER.* 

By  Dr.  Schnauss. 

In  1862  I  published,  in  the  Moniteur  de  la  Photographic,  an  article 
On  the  Effects  of  Affinity  in  Photography ,  and  I  therein  alluded, 
among  other  operations,  to  toning  by  gold.  I  endeavoured  to 
establish  the  fact  that  the  photographic  plate,  or  a  morsel  of 
paper  photographically  prepared  and  exposed  to  daylight  for  a 
certain  time,  contained  silver  upon  its  surface  in  the  metallic 
state — that  is  to  say,  perfectly  reduced.  Similar  investigations  I 
knew  had  often  been  undertaken,  but  never  from  that  point  of 
view  which  I  took  with  the  desire  of  ascertaining  that,  by  toning 
(by  means  of  the  alkaline  gold  bath),  not  only  was  gold  deposited 
on  the  paper,  but  that,  also,  an  equivalent  quantity  of  silver  was 
converted  into  chloride,  in  the  same  manner  as  when  a  metal  is 
separated  from  its  solution  by  another  and  more  strongly  electro- 

*  From  Le  Moniteur  de  la  Photogi'aj  hie. 


positive  metal.  Nothing  but  pure  metallic  silver  can  do  this,  and 
not  any  sub-chloride  of  silver. 

My  researches  at  that  time  were  not  sufficient,  because  they 
formed  only  part  of  a  more  important  series,  having  reference  to 
the  effect  of  affinity  in  photography  in  general.  Nevertheless,  even 
that  part  attracted  much  attention,  and  a  great  deal  of  contradic¬ 
tion  ;  and  on  that  account  I  undertook  to  repeat  and  complete  my 
experiments.  It  was  especially  Messrs.  Girard  and  Spilier  who 
threw  doubt  upon  my  assertion  that  photographic  paper  exposed 
for  a  long  time  to  the  light,  toned  with  gold,  and  fixed,  contains 
only  gold.  My  researches  have  persuaded  me  that  this  is  a  certain 
fact;  and  I  have  found  that  it  is  not  impossible  to  establish  the 
presence  of  minute  quantities  of  silver  in  the  ashes  of  photogra¬ 
phic  paper,  although  it  contains,  at  the  same  time,  plenty  of  gold. 

I  have  examined  the  ashes  of  photographic  paper  which  had 
been  treated  with  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  some  before 
and  some  after  fixing,  and  also  of  papers  treated  with  a  sel  d'or 
bath.  The  papers  were  well  washed ;  the  toning  and  fixing  did 
not  occupy  less  than  half-an-hour,  and  sometimes  as  much  as  an 
hour.  After  fixing,  the  papers  were  plunged  in  a  weak  solution  of 
ammonia. 

The  papers  were  prepared  on  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of 
ammonium,  dried,  and  sensitised  on  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
of  ten  per  cent.  :  on  the  following  day  the  paper  was  exposed  to 
the  light.  Sometimes  I  used  arrowroot  paper  without  observing 
any  marked  difference.  It  will  be  taken  for  granted  that  these 
experiments  must  not  be  tried  with  papers  the  coatings  of  which 
combine  chemically  with  silver;  for  example,  with  albumenised 
paper.  The  paper  should  also  be  freshly  prepared,  because  silver 
combines  with  the  pulp  itself  if  the  sheet  has  been  too  long  sen¬ 
sitised. 

In  my  first  essay  it  was  necessary  to  establish  what  I  had  stated 
in  the  previous  year— that  is  to  say,  that  paper  sensitised  and  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  light  loses  its  metallic  silver  almost  entirely  if  it  remain 
long  enough  in  a  dilute  gold  bath,  and  contains  nothing  but  gold ; 
and  that,  in  fact,  silver  is  completely  replaced  by  gold.  Some  paper 
prepared  as  above  described,  and  about  the  size  of  a  whole  plate, 
was  exposed  to  light  until  its  surface  became  completely  bronzed. 

I  then  washed  it  carefully,  and  cut  it  into  two  pieces.  I  put  one 
half  in  a  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  (1  to  2000).  After 
allowing  it  to  remain  here  for  one  hour,  I  well  washed  it,  and  fixed 
in  a  fresh  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  ;  I  again  washed  with 
dilute  ammonia,  and  finally  with  plenty  of  distilled  water.  This 
paper,  viewed  by  transmitted  light,  was  very  clear,  and  of  a  beautiful 
blue  violet  colour:  its  surface  had  a  beautiful  velvety  appearance. 

It  is  easy  to  see  silver  in  a  toned  or  fixed  proof  by  looking 
through  it — silver  being  brown  and  gold  blue. 

The  other  half  of  the  paper  was  immediately  fixed  in  the  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda  and  washed. 

M.  Reichard,  professor  in  the  University  of  Jena — a  chemist 
well-known  for  his  works  on  analysis — has  been  good  enough  him¬ 
self  to  make  the  analysis  of  the  two  halves  of  the  sheet  of  paper. 
Each  piece  was  burnt  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  and  the  ashes 
boiled  in  a  platinum  crucible  with  nitric  acid. 

The  nitric  solution  of  the  ashes  diluted  with  a  little  watei'  did  not 
produce  any  remarkable  turbidity  with  hydrochloric  acid.  After  hav¬ 
ing  dissolved  the  residue  of  gold  in  aqua  regia  there  remained  a 
slight  black  residue,  from  which  no  silver  was  derived  by  treating 
it  with  ammonia.  The  solution  of  gold  was  quite  clear.  'Thus  it 
v:as  established  that  there  was  not  a  decided  trace  of  silver  in  this 
paper  toned  by  gold.  The  nitric  solution  of  the  ashes  of  the  other 
half  of  the  same  paper,  which  had  not  been  toned  with  gold,  gave 
a  decided  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver  on  the  addition  of  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid.  Where  -was  the  silver  of  the  first  half,  if  we  suppose 
with  some  chemists  that  gold  is  precipitated  upon  the  silver  with¬ 
out  this  latter  undergoing  any  change? 

This  experiment  with  gold- toned  paper  was  thrice  repeated. 
Once  only  did  the  nitric  solution  of  the  ashes  become  slightly 
troubled  or  cloudy  on  adding  hydrochloric  acid.  But,  although  it 
was  possible  to  get  this  slight  evidence  of  the  presence  of  silver, 
it  was  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  contained  in  the 
untoned  proof;  consequently  metallic  silver  becomes  changed  in 
the  gold  bath  to  chloride  of  silver.  The  following  experiment 
confirmed  this  opinion  : — A  sheet  of  paper  prepared  and  exposed 
to  the  light,  as  described  above,  was  fixed  and  afterwards  toned. 
It  acquired  the  same  blue  tone  as  papers  toned  before  fixing,  but 
it  contained  a  great  deal  of  silver  or  rather  of  chloride  of  silver. 
This  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  reasons  why  proofs  toned  after  fixing 
have  such  disagreeable  tones,  and  why  this  method  has  been  long 
abandoned. 


soa 
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Although  I  have  never  pretended  to  say  that  the  photographer 
can  with  every  known  gold  bath  change  his  silver  proofs  into  gold 
ones,  hut  have  merely  striven  to  ascertain  if  silver  reduced  upon 
paper  acts  on  pure  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  in  the  same  way  as 
metallic  silver ,  and  whether  the  latter  metal  becomes  separated  by  its 
greater  affinity  for  chlorine ,  I  have  also  examined  a  bath  of  sel  d'or 
in  a  similar  way,  and  have  found  that  in  this  case  the  change — that 
is  to  say,  the  substitution — takes  place  only  partially. 

In  the  course  of  my  investigations,  I  have  found  that  it  is  not 
difficult  to  get  evidence  of  the  presence  of  slight  traces  of  silver 
in  the  presence  of  large  quantities  of  gold,  because,  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  consideration,  there  is  no  absolute  combination,  but 
merely  a  mechanical  mixture  of  gold  and  silver  in  a  very  finely- 
divided  state.  Every  trace  of  silver  which  has  not  been  dissolved 
by  the  nitric  acid  shows  itself  during  the  solution  of  the  gold  in 
aqua  regia:  it  can  be  separated  from  the  washed  black  residue  by 
solution  in  ammonia  and  precipitation  by  hydrochloric  acid.  As 
concentrated  aqua  regia ,  especially  if  it  be  hot,  takes  up  chloride 
of  silver,  it  is  necessary  that  the  acid  mixture  should  be  diluted. 


and  water.  Next,  having  got  thus  far,  day  by  day  admit c  your 
stock  and  exhibit  to  admiring  friends,  and  meditate  photo¬ 
graphically.  But  when  by  the  aid  of  some  illiterate  operator  your 
solutions,  &c.,  are  made,  attempt  nothing  but  instantaneous  views. 
1  have  known  some  such  amateur  photographers,  and  do  not 
exaggerate  in  saying  that  I  have  seen  Professor  Emerson  take  a 
better  photograph  of  a  bust  or  a  landscape  with  a  card  in  which  a 
pin-hole  had  been  made  than  their  entire  establishment  ever  had 
furnished. 

Apparatus  can  be  bought  for  money,  but  not  the  skill  to  use 
it.  It  is  a  common  saying  among  the  marksmen  at  Troy,  New 
York,  that  Lewis,  the  celebrated  rifle  maker,  if  there  is  put  in  his 
hands  anything  with  a  hole  in  it  will  beat  at  100  yards  his  best 
rifle  if  it  is  shot  by  an  inexperienced  person. 

In  accordance  with  these  principles,  I  propose  to  describe  some 
very  simple  forms  of  photographic  apparatus  which  can  easily  bo 
made  b}r  the  young  amateurliimseif,  and  which,  when  well  used,  will 
form  the  most  suitable  introduction  to  the  use  of  the  more  complete 
and  perfect  instruments  now  so  abundantly  manufactured. 


HINTS  FOR  YOUNG  AMATEURS  ON 
THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS. 

By  Professor  0.  N.  Rood. 

By  inquiring  into  the  history  of  the  best  chemists  and  physicists 
that  have  lived,  it  will  usually  be  ascertained  that,  in  their 
first  efforts  and  studies,  the  experimental  portion  of  their  work 
was  performed  with  rude  forms  of  apparatus  of  their  own  construc¬ 
tion.  Fraunhofer,  the  best  optician  that  Europe  has  produced 
during  the  present  century,  made  his  first  entrance  into  public 
life  in  a  manner  singularly  illustrative  of  this  assertion  :  the  boy 
was  so  occupied  with  his  bits  of  broken  glass  that  the  house  in 
which  he  was  was  burned  down  without  his  knowledge,  and  he 
was  barely  rescued  from  the  flames.  The  King  of  Bavaria,  who 
at  the  time  was  riding  through  the  village,  had,  it  seems,  some 
perception  of  the  end  to  which  such  devotion  might  possibly  lead, 
and,  educating  the  poor  boy,  gave  to  the  world  one  of  its  brightest 
scientific  lights.  Ehrenberg  began  his  career  with  a  wretched 
toy  microscope,  which  he  altered  and  doctored  variously,  and  then 
made  important  discoveries  by  its  diligent  use.  Analogous  to  this 
is  the  early  history  of  a  distinguished  living  chemist  in  this 
country.  As  a  boy,  he  was  ignominously  expelled  from  an  apothe¬ 
cary’s  shop  where  he  had  been  apprenticed.  “He  broke  and 
wasted  more  things  in  his  tinkering  than  his  confounded  neck  was 
worth  !  ”  the  enraged  shopkeeper  announced  to  his  afflicted  mother. 
Another  eminent  American  chemist  told  me  that  in  his  youth  he 
made  an  extensive  series  of  experiments  on  gases,  using  tubes  of 
paper  (!)  neatly  rolled  and  varnished,  while  any  old  bottle  that 
came  to  hand  answered  as  a  receiver. 

And  so  instances  might  be  multiplied  of  men  now  standing  high 
who,  at  the  start,  either  made  their  apparatus  from  almost  nothing 
or  by  ingenious  modifications  contrived  to  get  pretty  good  work 
out  of  the  most  indifferent  instruments.  I  cannot  at  the  moment 
call  to  mind  the  name  of  any  really  great  scientific  man  who  does 
not  seem  to  have  commenced  life  in  some  such  way,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  could  name  a  goodly  number  of  persons  who,  starting 
with  apparatus  superb  in  finish  and  quantity,  have  effected  nothing 
more  than  its  collection  and  preservation.  It  is  a  sad  thing  to 
look  at  such  cabinets,  the  only  consolation  being  that  they  at  least 
have  furnished  bread  to  patient  and  skilful  workmen. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  settled  fact  that  the  training  gained  in 
this  way  is  of  inestimable  value,  and  that  it  cannot  safely  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with.  When,  afterwards,  really  good  apparatus  is  placed 
in  the  hands  of  such  an  one  it  will  be  used  to  much  greater  ad¬ 
vantage,  its  powers  being  more  fully  brought  out  than  otherwise 
possibly  could  be  the  case,  and  the  experimenter  will  not  approach 
it  with  fear  and  trembling,  as  its  slave,  but  with  confidence,  as  its 
master. 

Now  all  that  has  been  said  about  scientific  apparatus  in  general 
applies  with  great  force  to  photographic  apparatus,  and  to  young 
photographers. 

The  way  not  to  succeed  is  about  as  follows  : — Buy  three  of  the 
best  cameras  now  made,  two  boxes  for  dry  plates,  five  or  six 
pounds  of  nitrate  of  silver,  as  much  collodion  as  a  labouring  man 
can  carry  under  one  arm,  half-a-dozen  nitrate  baths,  with  several 
plaster  pillars  and  curtains  of  various  patterns,  not  neglecting  to 
have  enough  carved  arm-chairs  to  furnish  a  New  York  photo¬ 
graphic  establishment.  Then  build,  as  an  addition  to  the  house, 
a  gallery  at  least  thirty  feet  long,  with  skylight  to  match  ;  let  the 
dark-room  be  luxurious  in  size  and  appointments;  and  introduce  gas 


And,  first,  with  regard  to  the  camera.  An  instrument  which 
gives  results  quite  good  enough  for  a  beginner  can  be  made  in  a 
few  hours,  as  follows  : — A  box  having  five  sides  only  is  made  from 
J-inch  pine  board.  Its  dimensions  may  be  about  thus:  base  nine  by 
six  inches;  top  six  by  six  inches — see  fig.  i. 

fig.  1.  The  end  /is  constructed  so  - — 

that  stray  light,  before  it  can  get  in  f  ^  q  q 

to  spoil  the  picture,  must  first  turn  a  <=^=^4 
corner:  the  sides  are  contrived  in  7~\ 

the  same  way.  The  front  side  /is  _ _ _ uLt? _ 

to  be  made  of  board  one  inch  thick, 

so  that  it  may  properly  support  the  tube  containing  the  lens.  The 
plate-holder,  or  ground-glass,  fits  on  at  the  open  end  of  the  box, 
and  is  there  fastened  by  a  couple  of  hooks;  some  simple  means, 
such  as  tacking  on  the  camera  a  strip  of  black  cotton  velvet  ono 
inch  broad,  being  used  to  prevent  the  light  from  entering  at  the 
juncture  of  the  plate-holder  and  camera-box.  The  inteiior  of  the 
box  is  to  be  blackened  by  a  solution  of  gum  shellac  in  alcohol,  to 
which  so  much  lamp-black  has  been  added  that  it  dries  of  a  dead, 
lustreless  black,  but  still  does  not  rub  off. 

For  a  lens  use  a  common  spectacle  glass  of  about  seven  inches 
focus.  This,  while  costing  only  a  trifle,  will  be  found  quite  service¬ 
able.  It  is  to  be  set  in  a  tube  of  pasteboard,  and  held  in  position 
by  another  similar  tube,  fitting  one  in  the 
other,  as  seen  in  fig.  2.  The  innermost 
tube  carries  a  diaphragm,  which  may  be 
varied  in  size  from  one-tenth  of  an  inch  up 
to  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  The  pasteboard 
tubes  are  best  made  from  thick  writing  paper 
rolled  on  a  round  stick  of  proper  thickness, 
a  layer  of  paste  running  the  whole  length  of  the  rolled  strip  of 
paper.  The  tubes  must  be  contrived  so  as  to  fit  neatly,  and  to 
slide  into  each  other  with  a  moderate  amount  of  friction.  The 
length  of  the  box  must  be  so  contrived  that  when  the  image  of  an 
object  100  yards  off  is  cast  upon  the  ground-glass  the  lens  shall 
be  pushed  in  nearly  as  far  as  it  will  conveniently  go — say  within 
one  inch.  On  the  inside  of  the  box,  at  D,  a  diaphragm  is  set,  the 
office  of  which  is  to  prevent  stray  light,  which  may  find  its  way 
between  the  tubes,  from  entering  the  camera.  The  adjustment  ot 
focus  is  made  by  sliding  the  lens  tube  backwards  and  forwards  by 
hand.  After  the  image  appears  sharp  on  the  ground-glass  the  lens 
is  to  be  pushed  in  to  a  small  extent,  so  that  the  chemical  focus  may 
fall  on  the  ground-glass.  The  extent  of  this  alteration  may  be 
ascertained  by  taking  a  few  negatives ;  but  with  a  small  diaphragm 
— as  one-tenth  of  an  inch,  for  instance — this  is  hardly  necessary. 

I  have  said  above  that  a  common  spectacle  lens  -would  be  found 
quite  serviceable ;  in  point  of  fact,  it  can  be  made  to  yield  splendid 
results.  The  negatives  thus  produced  with  one-tenth  diaphragm 
cannot  be  distinguished  by  the  naked  eye,  nor  even  with  the  aid 
of  a  hand  magnifier  from  those  made  with  a  portrait  combination 
lens.  Also,  when  the  light  is  bright,  tolerable  portraits  can  be 
obtained  using  the  larger  diaphragm.  The  ignorance  that  pre¬ 
vails,  even  among  instrument  makers,  concerning  the  capability  of 
the  humbler  forms  of  apparatus,  is  certainly  amusing  if  not 
astonishing;  the  real  fact  of  the  matter  being,  that  it  is  the  last  re¬ 
finements—  sometimes  quite  necessary,  often  slight  in  value— which 
mainly  constitute  the  cost  of  most  forms  of  apparatus.  As  the 
matter  is  au  interesting  one,  I  give  an  illustration  from  another 
department. 
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In  1858  I  made  a  series  of  experiments  on  minute  glass  globules, 
used  as  microscopes,  comparing  their  performance  with  different 
achromatic  microscopes  :  the  result  was,  that  selected  samples, 
magnifying  from  300  to  600  diameters,  performed  about  as  well  as 
the  second-class  French  achromatic  microscopes,  when  the  higher 
eympieces  were  employed.  Since  that  time  Hal  ting,  in  his  work 
on  the  microscope,  has  published  similar  results  obtained  by  himself. 


Mr.  Samuel  Powell,  one  of  our  most  ingenious  amateurs,  showed 
me,  a  few  years  ago,  a  little  arrangement  by  which  he  dispensed 
altogether  with  the  plate-holder  proper.  The  camera  was  first 
carefully  adjusted,  and  then  the  position  of  its  four  corners  marked 
by  four  pins  or  otherwise,  when  it  was  carried  into  the  dark-room 
and  the  sensitive  plate  slipped  into  the  same  groove  which  a  mo¬ 
ment  before  had  held  the  ground-glass.  It  was  then  defended  from 
light  at  the  back  in  any  simple  way  that  might  be  preferred,  and, 
with  its  cap  over  the  lens,  was  brought  back  and  placed  by  means 
of  the  four  marks  into  exactly  the  same  position  it  had  previously 
occupied.  After  the  exposure  it  was  again  carried  into  the  dark¬ 
room,  and  the  plate  removed  and  developed.  Mr.  Powell  used 
this  manipulation  for  the  production  of  the  minute  photographs 
which  are  intended  for  examination  by  the  microscope.  Professor 
Himes,  to  whom  this  was  mentioned  by  me,  afterwards  used  the 
process  with  success.  This,  then,  is  one  substitute  for  a  plate-holder. 
The  article  may,  however,  be  made  by  the  young  amateur  with 
but  little  difficulty  on  the  same  general  plan  with  those  now  in 
use,  employing,  however,  varnished  pasteboard  where  thin  wood 
is  used  by  the  manufacturers.  The  “corners”  are  to  be  made  of 
wood,  and  covered,  when  in  position,  with  a  cement  made  by 
melting  together  resin  and  wax,  the  former  predominating.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  my  experience  such  corners  answer  every  purpose 
required  by  the  amateur.  The  door  at  the  back  is  best  made  from 
cigar-box  wood,  with  a  leather  hinge  running  its  whole  length. 
This  is  first  glued  on  the  door  and  frame,  and  afterwards  sewed 
tightly  on  both  with  shoe-makers’  thread,  the  holes  being  of 
course  made  with  some  proper  kind  of  instrument.  I  may  here 
say  that,  when  two  thin  pieces  of  wood  are  to  be  joined,  the 
method  by  sewing  (never  practised  by  manufacturers)  gives  a 
durability  not  dreamed  of  by  those  who  use  only  articles  made 
with  glue  and  pegs  or  nails.  Articles  of  thin  wood,  as  made  at 
present,  drop  to  pieces  with  the  least  provocation — sometimes 
with  mere  heat  and  dryness.  The  sewing  of  wooden  articles, 
when  durability  is  desired,  can  easily  be  effected  in  a  workman¬ 
like  manner  so  as  not  to  spoil  their  appearance. 

The  ground-glass  holder  is,  of  course,  easily  made.  A  good 
tripod  will  be  constructed  by  fastening  with  three  rather  large 
screws  three  legs  on  a  triangular  piece  of  wood,  two  inches  thick : 

FIG.  3.  see  fid-  where  onlyjj  one  leg  is  partly  shown.  On 
this  a  board  1  foot  by  18  inches  is  fastened  by  a  single 
screw.  The  adjustment  of  tripods  of  this  form  is  at 
first  a  little  awkward,  but  slight  practice  overcomes 
the  difficulty.  It  will  be  found  that  the  screws  need 
constant  tightening. 

The  nitrate  bath  is  best  made  from  thin  pieces  of 
Finch  pinewood,  cemented  together  with  the  resin 
and  wax,  which,  while  hot,  is  to  be  painted  entirely 


over  the  pieces  of  wood  (fig.  4).  Two  plates 
of  glass  of  the  proper  size  (see  dotted  lines) 
are  then  cemented  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
wooden  frame  in  the  same  way. '  Each  of  the 
plates  must  first  be  heated  over  a  spirit  lamp 
till  it  will  melt  the  cement,  and  some  of  this 
applied  all  round  the  three  edges,  otherwise  it 
will  be  apt  to  crack  off.  The  bath  being  thus 
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made  and  found  water-tight,  it  may  be  strengthened  by  winding- 
one  or  two  layers  of  thick  twine  over  its  surface  :  a  coat  of  the 
same  cement  then  completes  it.  A  strip  of  glass  with  a  somewhat 
thicker  piece  cemented  on  its  end  furnishes  the  dipper. 

Professor  Emerson  more  than  a  year  ago  contrived  a  very  simple 
printing-frame,  consisting  merely  of  two  plates  of  glass  with  a 
paper  hinge  put  on  with  dextrine,  the  other  side  being  covered 
with  two  pieces  of  black  cloth  fastened  on  the  glass  with  glue. 
The  negative  is  held  down  in  with  the  “spring  clothes-clips.” 
For  negatives  on  thin  glass  the  same  construction  may  be  em¬ 
ployed,  substituting  pasteboard  for  the  glass. 

The  box  for  dry  plates  will  be  simply  a  box  moderately  light¬ 
tight,  furnished  with  grooves  made  by  sawing  the  proper  number 
of  cuts  in  two  strips  of  wood,  and,  instead  of  removing  alternate 
portions  of  wood,  narrow  strips  of  thick  cardboard  are  inserted  in 
the  saw  cuts  and  held  there  by  glue  ;  thus  the  grooves  have  any 


desired  depth.  When  in  use  it  is  kept  covered  up  in  black  cotton 
velvet. 

One  luxury  must,  however,  be  recommended  to  the  young  ama¬ 
teur,  viz.,  a  convex  lens  with  a  focal  length  of  about  an  inch  and  a- 
half,  to  be  used  in  adjusting  the  focus.  This  ought  to  be  set  in  some 
kind  of  tube,  which  is  to  be  so  long  that  the  little  microscope  will 
just  be  in  focus  when  applied  to  the  rear  side  of  a  negative.  It 
ought  always  to  be  used  in  adjusting  the  focus  of  the  camera,  being- 
applied  directly  to  the  ground-glass,  and  each  negative  as  soon  as 
it  is  fixed  and  washed  ought  to  be  examined  by  it.  A  little  achro¬ 
matic  which  I  have  mounted  in  this  way  is  of  the  greatest  service. 
The  mounting  in  a  tube  is  important,  as  it  saves  strain  on  the  eyes, 
and  diverts  the  use  of  this  form  of  hand  magnifier  from  thefatiguo 
usually  felt. 

- -<8-— - 

ENLARGED  POSITIVES.* 

By  Dr.  D.  van  Monckhoven. 

We  have  seen  that  Woodward’s  solar  camera  is  disposed  hori¬ 
zontally,  and  that  in  high  latitudes,  the  sun  being  very  low  in  the 
horizon,  the  rejection  must  have  a  considerable  length,  unless  the 
apparatus  be  placed  in  a  direction  east  and  wrest,  instead  of  north 
and  south,  which  only  allows  of  operating  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

The  apparatus  may  also  be  placed  in  a  vertical  position,  so  that 
the  condenser  be  horizontal.  In  this  case  the  mirror  is  best 
mounted  as  represented  in  fig.  237,  the  light  being  reflected  in 
a  vertical  direction,  and  the  image  being  received  on  a  horizontal 
screen. 

This  arrangement  may  appear  singular;  but  in  our  latitude, 
where  the  sun  never  gets  near  the  zenith,  and  in  large  cities 
where  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  find  a  favourable  place  for  the 
solar  camera,  it  may  be  adopted  with  advantage.  In  summer, 
when  the  sun  gets  high  on  the  horizon,  the  horizontal  system  is 
to  be  preferred,  but  from  the  end  of  August  to  the  beginning  of 
May  the  contrary  is  the  case. 

By  inclining  the  apparatus  at  an  angle  equal  to  the  latitude, 
and  placing  it  in  the  meridian,  a  single  motion  communicated  to 
the  reflector  will  keep  the  image  in  place. 

We  might  add  a  good  deal  to  the  chapter,  if  we  did  not  fear 
to  weary  our  readers,  and  if  we  could  enter  into  certain  scientific 
details,  which,  unhappily  are  of  too  high  an  order  to  find  a 
place  in  this  work.  We  will  limit  ourselves  to  stating  that  the 
optical  apparatus  for  enlarging,  to  be  perfect,  should  be  con¬ 
structed  in  the  following  way  :  — 

1.  Beflector  mounted  equatorially.  2.  Axis  of  the  condenser 
in  the  prolongation  of  the  horary  axis,  and  in  its  focus,  a  prism  to 
bring  the  luminous  rays  in  a  horizontal  position.  3.  Condenser  of 
crown  glass,  and  of  large  size.  4.  Behind  it  a  concave  flint  lens, 
sufficiently  large  for  the  negative  (nine  inches),  and  with  such  a 
curve  as  to  cause  the  rays  to  be  feebly  convergent,  and  to  achro- 
matise  the  whole  system.  5.  A  system  of  two  achromatic  lenses 
(like  Ramsden’s  eyepieces),  and  a  reflecting  prism. 

Such  a  system  would  give  well-defined  images,  and  if  clock¬ 
work  were  adapted  to  the  reflector  the  apparatus  might  be  left 
without  attendance  while  the  negative  is  printing. 

II.  Apparatus  without  Condenser. 

M.  Bertsch  finds  several  objections  to  the  solar  camera,  such 
as  its  not  being  lighted  uniformly  all  over — a  defect  caused  by- 
diffraction  ;  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  reflector  constantly7  in 
motion  ;  of  requiring  sunlight,  &c.  He  would  prefer  parallel  to 
convergent  light  to  illumine  the  negative,  and  objects  (with  reason) 
to  the  use  of  the  ordinary  printing  process,  because  of  the  long 
time  it  requires  to  produce  an  image.  To  do  away  with  these 
difficulties,  M.  Bertsch  proposes  to  print,  first,  a  transparent  posi¬ 
tive  on  glass,  and  to  make  with  this  an  enlarged  negative,  from 
which  as  many  positives  may  be  made  as  are  required  in  the 
ordinary  way7. 

When  a  number  of  enlarged  copies  have  to  be  produced  this 
system  offers  great  advantages ;  but  when  only  one  copy  is 
required  the  use  of  the  solar  camera  is  to  be  preferred. 

As  regards  the  illuminating  of  the  negative  by  parallel  light  we 
think,  with  M.  Bertsch,  that  better  definition  would  be  obtained. 
But  we  are  of  opinion,  notwithstanding,  that  the  apparatus  should 
have  a  condenser,  in  order  to  be  able  to  use  paper  impregnated 
with  chloride  of  silver.  Woodward’s  solar  camera  might,  how¬ 
ever,  l;e  greatly  improved  by7  the  following  means  : — 

1.  By  using  an  achromatic  condenser  of  about  six  or  seven 
inches  diameter,  and  about  thirty  inches  focus. 

2.  By  using  a  single  lens  of  about  twenty-six  inches  focus. 

*  Concluded  from  page  1S8. 
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3.  By  using  negatives  about  four  inches  square. 

4.  By  using  the  negative  paper  process. 

Owing  to  the  great  length  of  focus  of  the  condenser  the  image 
is  ligli ted  equally  all  over,  and  the  time  of  exposure  is  not  more 
than  fifty  seconds  (that  is  in  working  on  the  ordinary-sized  photo¬ 
graphic  paper),  so  that  the  inconvenience  of  changing  so  often  the 
position  of  the  reflector  is  removed. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  positives  produced  in  this  way  are  want¬ 
ing  in  tone,  and  require  retouching. 

The  method  of  M.  Bertsch  differs  from  the  one  of  Woodward  in 
the  following  points  : — The  negative  receives  directly  the  solar 
rays  ;  these  rays  then  pass  through  a  convergent  lens  of  three 
inches  diameter,  then  through  a  second  lens,  after  which  they 
diverge,  and  form  the  image  on  a  paper  prepared  by  the  negative 
process.  In  this  way  the  exposure  is  very  short,  but  M.  Bertsch’s 
apparatus  requires  very  small  negatives  made  expressly  for  the 
purpose,  by  means  of  the  automatic  camera. 

An  apparatus  similar  to  that  of  M.  Bertsch’s  may  be  made  with  a 
double  combination  lens,  only  the  negative  used  should  be  smaller 
than  the  lens.  With  a  lens  of  three  inches  diameter  the  negative 
should  only  be  two  and  a-quarter  inches  square,  and  with  one  of 
four  inches  diameter  three  and  a-quarter  inches  square.  The 
negative  is  fixed  in  a  vertical  frame,  and  the  sunlight  being  reflected 
horizontally  by  means  of  a  mirror,  the  double  combination  lens, 
which  is  reversed,  is  moved  forward  or  backwards  until  the  image 
is  well  defined  on  the  screen. 

By  using  in  this  apparatusatransparentpositive,  a  large  collodion 
negative  may  be  obtained  in  a  few  seconds. 

Of  the  two  pieces  of  apparatus  of  which  we  have  described  the 
principle  and  the  construction,  we  believe  Mr.  Woodward’s  to  be 
the  one  which  possesses  the  greatest  advantages  to  professional 
photographers. 

It  is  certainly  preferable  to  use  parallel  instead  of  convergent 
light,  but  with  the  one  as  well  as  with  the  other  large  lenses  are 
necessary  if  chloride  of  silver  paper  is  to  be  used.  M.  Bertsch  thinks 
that  large  lenses  absorb  too  much  light  by  their  thickness ;  but 
this  is  not  confirmed  by  practice. 

M.  Claudet  has  indicated  a  new  way  to  use  the  solar  camera 
with  advantage.  He  believes  with  reason  that  it  can  be  made  very 
useful  to  give  to  the  painter  the  exact  outline  of  a  portrait ;  for  M. 
Claudet  adds  : — “  I  have  traced  in  this  way  on  canvas,  from  small 
negatives,  very  large  drawings,  which  artists  have  coloured  up 
into  beautiful  portraits.” 

[To  avoid  the  imputation  of  inconsistency  in  publishing  the 
preceding  after  having  on  former  occasions  protested  against  the 
use  of  the  solar  camera  as  unsound  in  principle,  we  deem  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  state  that  we  have  in  no  way  changed  our  opinion  upon 
this  point,  and  are  quite  at  issue  thereon  with  our  valued  con¬ 
tributor,  Dr.  Monckhoven,  who  very  impartially,  however,  records 
also  that  of  M.  Bertsch,  in  whose  views  we  cordially  coincide. 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  a  solar  camera,  with  a  chromatic 
condenser,  can  never  produce  perfectly  satisfactory  results.  By 
skill  in  manipulation  the  defects  may  be  lessened,  and  by  achro- 
matising  the  condenser  still  further  mitigation  may  be  effected  ; 
but  deterioration  of  definition  must  exist  to  some  considerable 
extent  unless  the  solar  rays  fall  parallel,  or  nearly  so,  upon  the 
negative. — Ed.] 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  COURT, 

COritT  OF  COMMON  FLEAS,  Westminster,  May,  2. 
((sittings  in  Banco,  Easter  Term,  before  Lord  Chief  Justice  Erle  and  Justices 
Willes,  Byles,  and  Keating.^ 

GAMBART  V.  BALL. 

This  was  an  action  for  pirating  Rosa  Bonheur’s  celebrated  print  of  the 
Horse  Fair  by  photographing  copies  of  it  for  sale.  For  doing  this  the 
plaintiff  brought  his  action  and  recovered  a  verdict  with  £10  damages. 
A  rule  had  been  obtained  to  set  aside  that  verdict,  on  the  ground  that 
the  Copyright  Acts  did  not  contemplate  or  apply  to  photographic  copies. 

Mr.  Collier,  Q.C.,  Mr.  l’renticc,  and  Mr.  Brandt  showed  cause  against 
that  rule  ;  Mr.  Coleridge,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Row  appeared  in  support  of  it. 

The  Chief  Justice,  in  giving  judgment,  said,  in  this  action  the  ques¬ 
tion  had  been  raised  whether  a  photographic  copy  of  an  engraving  was  an 
infringement  of  the  lights  given  to  the  engraver  by  the  statutes  of  George 
II.  and  George  III.,  and  he  was  of  opinion  that  it  was.  The  statutes  that 
protected  the  rights  of  engravers  began  with  the  statute  of  the  8th  George 
JL,  cap.  13,  which  in  its  preamble  recited  that  printsellers  and  other  per¬ 
sons  had,  without  the  consent  of  inventors  and  designers,  taken  the  liberty 
of  copying,  engraving,  and  publishing  base  copies  of  such  works,  designs, 
and  prints,  to  the  great  prejudice  and  detriment  of  the  inventors,  design¬ 
ers,  and  proprietors.  The  preamble,  however,  did  not  conclude  the  enact¬ 
ing  words,  which  prohibited  the  copying  of  any  engraving  that  the  author 
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of  the  engraving  had  invented,  and  it  appeared  to  him  that  that  statute 
in  its  enacting  part  went  much  beyond  lowering  the  estimation  and  cha¬ 
racter  of  an  engraver  by  publishing  a  spurious  article  in  his  name.  En¬ 
gravings  were  made  for  money  reward.  The  object  of  this  enactment  was 
to  give  to  the  engraver  a  money  value  for  the  product  of  his  mind  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  steel  engraving,  prints  from  which  could  be  multiplied  and 
sold.  Then  came  the  statute  of  7th  George  III.,  cap.  38,  which  gave  tho 
same  protection  to  engravers,  and  persons  were  thereby  prohibited  to  en¬ 
grave,  print,  publish,  or  import  for  sale  any  copy  of  an  original  engrav¬ 
ing.  The  17th  George  III.,  cap.  57,  was  the  statute  on  which  this  action 
was  founded,  which  was  an  Act  “  for  more  effectually  securing  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  prints  to  inventors  and  engravers  by  enabling  them  to  sue  for  and 
recover  penalties  in  certain  cases.”  This  Act  recited  the  statute  of  tho 
8th  of  George  II.  and  of  the  7th  of  George  III.,  and  then  went  on  to  re¬ 
cite  that  whereas  the  said  Acts  had  not  effectually  answered  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  made,  and  it  was  necessary  for  the  encouragement  of 
artists,  and  for  securing  to  them  the  property  of  and  in  their  works,  and 
for  the  advancement  and  improvement  of  the  aforesaid  arts,  that  such  fur¬ 
ther  provisions  should  be  made  as  thereinafter  mentioned,  enacted  that 
“  if  any  engraver,  etcher,  printseller,  or  other  person  shall  within  the  time 
limited  by  the  aforesaid  Acts,  or  either  of  them,  engrave,  etch,  or  work, 
or  cause  or  procure  to  be  engraved,  etched,  or  worked  in  mezzotinto,  or 
chiaroscuro,  or  otherwise,  or  in  any  other  manner  copy,  in  the  whole  or  in 
part,  by  varying,  adding  to,  or  diminishing  from  the  main  design,  or  shall 
print,  reprint,  or  import  for  sale,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  printed,  re¬ 
printed,  or  imported  for  sale,  or  shall  publish,  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose 
of,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  published,  sold,  or  otherwise  disposed  of, 
any  copy  or  copies  of  any  historical  print  or  prints,  or  any  print 
or  prints  of  any  portrait,  conversation,  landscape,  or  architecture, 
map,  chart,  or  plan,  or  any  other  print  or  prints  whatsoever  which  hath 
or  have  been  or  shall  be  engraved,  etched,  drawn,  or  designed  in  any  part 
of  Great  Britain,  without  the  express  consent  of  the  proprietor  or  proprie¬ 
tors  thereof  first  had  and  obtained,”  then  the  proprietor  of  such  print  may 
bring  an  action  for  damages  against  the  person  so  offending.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  that  statute  contained  extremely  wide  Avoids.  It  prohibited 
any  person  from  engruAung  or  in  any  other  manner  copying.  The 
question  Avas  Avhether  a  photographer  taking  a  photographic  copy  of  a 
print  had  in  a  manner  copied  that  print.  In  common  language  he  had 
made  a  photographic  copy  of  that  print.  These  prints  were  of  A’aluc ;  they 
gave  pleasure  ;  and  the  statute  said  to  the  designer  and  inventor,  “  You 
shall  have  a  monopoly  of  selling  that  object  of  attraction  as  your  reward.” 
If  that  was  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  statute  a  photographic  copy 
might  represent  exactly  the  same  idea,  and  so  diminish  the  sale  of  the  en¬ 
graver’s  print  and  his  reward.  He  saw  no  reason  why  these  general  words 
should  not  apply  to  any  mode  of  copying  knoAvn  at  the  time  the  statute 
passed,  or  why  they  should  not  apply  to  any  of  the  modes  of  copying 
which  the  ingenuity  of  mankind  and  the  progress  of  science  have  from 
time  to  time  brought  forward.  He  felt  bound  to  say  that  whether  a  pho¬ 
tograph  Avas  of  the  same  size  or  very  much  diminshed  in  size  from  the  print 
Avhich  it  copied,  the  statute  applied.  One  of  these  photographs  represented 
a  French  horse-fair,  and  horses  in  the  highest  enjoyment  of  animal  life 
brought  out  for  the  fair.  Though  represented  in  a  diminutive  form,  they 
gave  the  same  kind  of  pleasure  to  the  purchaser  that  the  original  did,  and 
the  photographic  copies  would  be  an  interference  Avith  the  sale  of  tho 
print  by  the  owner,  and  within  the  mischief  that  the  statute  was  intended 
to  prevent.  The  plaintiff  was,  therefore,  entitled  to  recover.  ' 

The  other  learned  Judges  concurred  in  this  judgment. 

Rule  discharged. — The  Times. 

Copyright  ix  Engravings  and  Photographs.  —  Mr.  Gambart’s  in¬ 
dustry  and  perseA’erance  in  defending  his  copyright  property  have  been 
crowned  Avith  remarkable  success.  Our  readers  will  remember  that,  some 
feAv  months  since,  an  action  was  tried  before  Mr.  Justice  Willes,  Avhich 
had  been  brought  by  Mr.  Gambart  for  piracy  of  his  two  copyright  en¬ 
gravings,  The  Light  of  the.  World  and  The  Horse  Fair,  by  making  and 
selling  small  photographic  copies  rfiade  from  prints  taken  from  these 
engravings.  Mr.  Gambart  obtained  the  A'erdict,  with  ten  pounds 
damages  ;  but,  upon  a  question  of  law  being  raised,  Avhether  copying  the 
prints  in  question  by  means  of  photography,  and  selling  such  copies,  is 
prohibited  within  the  meaning  of  the  Engraving  Acts,  the  learned  Judge 
reserved  leave  to  the  defendant  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  upon  that  point.  On  Saturday  last  the  question  was 
argued  before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Erie,  and  three  other  of  the  Judges, 
who  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Gambart  was  entitled  to  re¬ 
tain  the  verdict  he  had  obtained.  This  decision  is  of  unusual  interest 
and  importance  to  a  considerable  number  of  persons.  It  remedies  tho 
mischief  of  which  the  print-publishers  have  so  long  and  bitterly  com¬ 
plained, —  inasmuch  as  it  clearly  establishes  that  making,  selling,  or 
publishing  any  photographic  copy  of  a  copyright  engraving  or  litho¬ 
graph  of  any  description,  if  done  Avithout  the  consent  of  the  proprietor 
of  such  copyright,  renders  the  offender  liable  to  the  pains  and  penalties 
defined  by  the  Engraving  Acts.  The  decision  thus  directly  affects  the 
interests  of  every  painter,  engraver,  photographer,  print  and  photograph 
seller  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  Taken  in  conjunction  Avith  the 
Act  of  last  session,  which,  it  should  be  remembered,  for  the  first  time 
created  a  copyright  in  pictures  and  drawings,  the  decision  grtes  a  security 
to  the  proprietors  of  copyrights  in  British  engravings  Avhich  they  have 
never  hitherto  enjoyed.  The  increased  value  of  pictures  and  engravings, 
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resulting  from  that  security  against  the  piracy  of  artistic  property  will, 
we  trust,  be  productive  of  the  most  beneficial  results  in  the  arts  of  designing 
and  engraving.  It  may  be  useful,  at  this  time  especially,  to  remind  artists 
and  the  purchasers  of  their  works  of  the  protection  the  law  now  enables  them 
to  acquire  for  their  copyright  property.  Under  the  Act  of  last  session  the 
exclusive  copyright  in  anjr  original  painting,  drawing,  and  photograph 
may  be  effectually  protected  in  every  case  where  such  work  was  not  sold  or 
disposed  of  before  the  29th  of  July,  1862.  If  a  work  has  been  executed  upon 
commission,  then  the  copyright  belongs  to  the  employer,  and  not  to  the 
artist.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  not  executed  upon  commission,  then 
the  copyright  is  the  property  of  the  artist ;  but  such  copyright  will  be¬ 
come  public  property,  unless  at  or  before  the  time  when  such  artist  first 
sells  or  disposes  of  his  work  he  agrees,  in  writing,  with  the  purchaser 
thereof,  as  to  the  sale  or  reservation  of  the  copyright.  If  the  artist  re¬ 
serves  it,  the  agreement  must  be  signed  by  the  purchaser  ;  and  if  the  latter 
is  to  have  the  copyright,  then  the  agreement  must  be  signed  by  the  artist 
or  by  his  agent.  But  in  no  case  can  any  legal  proceedings  for  the 
infringement  of  such  copyright  be  maintained  against  a  pirate  unless  that 
copyright  has  been  registered  at  Stationers’  Hall  before  the  act  of  piracy 
complained  of  has  been  committed.  Hence  the  necessity  for  registering 
every  original  painting,  drawing,  and  photograph  as  soon  as  possible.  It 
only  remains  to  add,  upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  that  by  the  agreement 
above  mentioned  an  artist  may  effectually  reserve  his  copyright  for  all 
purposes  of  engraving, \ where  the  bargain  is  that  the  purchaser  shall  have 
the  copyright,  by  stipulating  in  the  agreement  that  the  purchaser  shall 
grant  the  artist  or  his  nominee  an  exclusive  licence  to  engrave  the  work  in 
question.  To  acquire  copyright  under  the  Engraving  Acts,  an  engraving 
or  lithograph  in  wdiich  such  right  is  claimed  must  have  been  actually  made 
in  some  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  the  name  of  the  proprietor  of 
the  copyright  and  date  of  first  publication  of  the  print  must  be  truly  stated 
upon  the  plate  or  block,  &c.,  and  printed  on  every  print  taken  from  such 
plate,  &c.  All  engravings  and  lithographs  not  executed  within  the 
United  Kingdom,  are  unprotected  by  the  Engraving  Acts.  The  only 
exception  to  this  rulo  exists  in  favour  of  works  of  that  description  under 
our  International  Copyright  Acts,  where  such  works  have  been  first 
published  in  any  foreign  State  with  which  Her  Majesty  has  entered  into 
a  copyright  convention.  Thus,  engravings  and  lithographs  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  France,  Prussia,  and  several  other  States,  mag  be  protected 
here  as  to  the  copyright  in  them  ;  but  to  acquire  that  protection,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  as  the  law  now  exists,  a  double  set  of  conditions  must  be  per¬ 
formed  :  first,  the  name  of  the  proprietor,  and  date  of  first  publication  in 
the  foreign  State,  must  be  engraved  and  printed  exactly  the  same  as  if  the 
print  were  first  published  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  secondly,  the  print 
must  be  registered  and  a  copy  deposited  at  Stationers’  Hall,  London, 
within  three  months  after  the  first  publication  of  such  pxint  abroad. 
Unless  all  these  conditions  are  performed,  the  copyright  is  utterly  lost 
in  the  British  dominions.  We  call  attention  to  these  facts,  as  they  are 
of  much  consequence  to  the  proprietors  of  foreign  copyright  engravings, 
whose  property  therein  may  with  impunity  be  injured  by  the  photo¬ 
graphic  or  any  other  process  of  copying,  unless  the  formalities  we  have 
pointed  out  are  accurately  performed. — Athenaeum. 
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AN  AUTUMN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXCURSION  TO  THE 
ISLE  OE  MAN,  UNDER  HIGH  PRESSURE. 

By  John  Glover. 

IN  TWO  CHAPTERS. 

CHAPTER  t. — THE  PREPARATION. — THE  VOYAGE.— THE  ARRIVAL. 

To  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  busy  smoky  city,  and  whose  summer 
excursion  is  limited,  like  mine,  to  a  few  days,  especially  if  the  camera  is  to 
be  a  companion,  the  preparation  for  the  journey  becomes  a  very  weighty 
matter.  The  man  on  ’Change,  with  large  stocks  and  rising  markets, 
does  not  expend  moie  thought  about  his  gains  in  prospect  than  does  the 
“  man  of  baths  and  chemicals”  when  busied  with  his  plates — his  labours 
oft  continued  until  “  the  small  hours  beyond  the  twelve.”  He  retires  to 
rest,  but  his  slumbers  are  disturbed  by  feverish  dreams,  in  which  he 
encounters  all  the  mishaps  which  photographic  flesh  is  heir  to.  Prying 
officials  are  peering  into  his  plate-boxes.  He  is  condemned  to  give  fabu¬ 
lously  long  exposures,  and  then  to  develop  for  hours  without  sign  of  an 
image,  suddenly  discovering  he  has  been  expending  his  labours  on  the 
focussing-glass!  In  an  agony  of  disappointment  he  repeats  his  manipu¬ 
lations,  inserting  his  head  beneath  the  dark  cloth,  when  a  sudden  hurri¬ 
cane  makes  free  with  his  hat,  carrying  it  over  a  precipice,  and  his 
camera  and  tripod  follow  on  a  voyage  of  discovery.  The  shock  given 
to  his  nervous  system  restores  him  to  consciousness,  discovering  his 
head  beneath  the  counterpane. 

At  this  absorbing  time  he  carries  with  him  throughout  his  daily  avo¬ 
cations  thoughts  of  his  favourite  study.  His  friends,  following  the  truly 
old  English  custom,  may,  perhaps,  engage  him  in  conversation  on  the  (to 
him)  momentous  question  of  the  weather,  remarking,  perhaps,  on  the 
fineness  of  the  day.  His  response  will  probably  be,  “  fine  enough,  but 
most  horribly  non-actinic.”  But  only  let  a  brother  chip  of  the  camera 
show  his  face — how  cordial  is  their  greeting!  and  what  a  warmth  there 
is  about  their  interchange  of  experience!  “  My  good  fellow,”  says  one, 
“now  do  be  persuaded  to  overcome  those  queer  scruples  of  yours,  and 
try  the  ‘  Juniper’  process.  Its  effects  ave  extremely  comforting  when 
away  from  home  in  those  dull,  old  fashioned  country  hotels ;  but  be 


warned  by  my  fate,  and  adhere  strictly  to  the  injunction  of  the  origi¬ 
nator,  and  don’t  mix  more  of  the  solution  than  you  can  with  propriety 
consume  at  once,  or  your  mind  may  become  clouded,  and  you  may 
possibly  leave  your  plate-box  on  the  landing;  and  country  chambermaids 
are  so  awfully  inquisitive  !” 

At  this  time,  also,  an  observing  feminine  acquaintance  will  notice  that 
he  is  given  very  much  to  the  use  of  gloves,  rarely  taking  them  off  from 
the  time  he  leaves  his  sleeping  chamber  until  he  enters — what  she  very 
often  designates — his  “  chamber  of  horrors.”  Why  she  calls  it  so  I 
cannot  tell,  unless  it  be  that  she  considers  it  absorbs  a  deal  of  his  atten¬ 
tion  that  might  be  more  congenially  bestowed  elsewhere. 

At  length  the  long-expected  day  arrives  which  finds  our  hero  in  full 
photographic  feather.  “A  place  for  everything,  and  everything  in  its 
place,”  is  his  motto.  I  would  take  this  opportunity  of  observing  that,  if 
there  is  any  one  thing  above  another  which  will  reduce  the  most  obdurate 
sloven  into  a  systematic  member  of  societjq  it  is  the  study  of  the  camera 
and  its  soul-stirring  associations. 

The  24th  September,  in  the  past  year,  found  the  writer  in  the 
above-mentioned  condition,  waiting  on  the  crowded  landing-stage  of  the 
river  Mersey  for  the  good  steamer  “  Tynwald,”  bound  for  the  Isle  of 
Man.  Before  entering  upon  our  voyage,  let  me  say  that  if  I  aspired  to 
the  author’s  pen  I  should  feel  inclined  to  pourtray,  in  glowing  colours, 
what  I  subsequently  saw  and  felt  in  that  most  delightful  portion  of  our 
beloved  Queen’s  dominions ;  but,  as  I  feel  inadequate  to  the  task,  my 
description  must  consist  chiefly  of  matter  of  fact,  and  I  shall  be  amply 
repaid  if  I  can  only  induce  a  few  readers  of  this  to  follow  in  my  foot¬ 
steps,  or  to  deviate  as  much  as  they  can  from  them,  and  colour  up  the 
dry  groundwork  for  themselves. 

My  accompaniments  consisted  of  two  carpet  bags — one  containing  a 
Kinnear’s  camera,  and  the  other  plate-boxes  with  24  tannin  jflates  6£X8J, 
the  spare  room  being  occupied  by  the  little  necessaries  for  the  toilet.  A 
folding  tripod-stand,  enclosed  in  a  neat  leather  case,  completed  my 
armament ;  and,  thus  accoutred,  no  one  would  have  observed  anything 
peculiar  beyond  my  fellow-passengers,  only  that,  perhaps,  I  might  be  a 
trifle  more  careful  in  the  stowing  of  my  luggage. 

The  planks  arc  withdrawn,  the  hawsers  shipped,  and  we  are  now  fairly 
under  weigh.  All  is  mirth  and  hilarity  on  board  as  we  thread  our  way 
among  the  noble  vessels  at  anchor  in  the  river.  What  a  contrast  do  wo 
present  to  that  emigrant  ship  which  is  about  to  leave  with  the 
present  tide,  as  witnessed  by  the  waving  of  handkerchiefs,  no 
doubt  moist  with  the  tears  of  their  owners,  and  the  monotonous 
voices  of  the  seamen  as  they  are  heaving  at  the  capstan !  They  are 
leaving  old  England,  perhaps  never  to  return  ;  while  we  are  in  haste  to 
be  gone,  our  only  regret  being  that  our  native  shores  remain  above  tho 
horizon  so  long. 

The  scenes  on  board  a  channel  steamer  partake  much  of  the  same 
character.  You  may  always  observe  the  same  sensitive  young  lady, 
who,  whatever  ma}'’  be  the  state  of  the  elements,  makes  every  prepara¬ 
tion  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  voyage  to  meet  with  fortitude 
the  dreaded  enemy  ;  and  of  course  she  is  never  disappointed.  This  lady 
is  invariably  attended  by  the  same  sympathising  and  gallant  individual, 
who  assists  by  all  the  little  attentions  he  can  bestow  to  bring  matters  to  a 
crisis.  There  is  also  the  same  funny  gentleman,  whose  sole  occupation  it  is 
to  find  mirth  for  the  whole  company.  This  vivacious  individual  is 
always  a  great  friend  of  the  steward,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  numerous 
visits  he  pays  to  that  worthy.  What  the  nature  of  their  intercourse 
may  be  is  somewhat  uncertain,  but  I  strongly  suspect,  from  the  increas¬ 
ing  glow  on  his  countenance  after  each  interview,  that  more  than 
compliments  pass  between  them.  A  careful  observer  will  remark  that 
the  excitement  of  this  mirth-inspiring  individual  resolves  itself  into 
phases,  which  may  be  described  as  follows : — he  commences  with  wit, 
which  gradually  passes  into  uproarious  humour,  mixed  up  with  frequent 
personalities,  and  then  degenerates  into  abject  nonsense  amounting  to  im¬ 
becility.  To  give  an  instance  of  his  powers  when  in  the  middle  stage  : — 
An  individual  joined  our  group  with  a  remarkable  optical  imperfection  ; 
our  humorous  companion  immediately  commenced  to  relate  the  following 
anecdote: — “Two  Irish  labourers,  in  the  course  of  their  studies  under 
a  journeyman  bricklayer,  had  occasion  to  ascend  a  high  ladder — Pat 
with  a  hod  of  mortar  going  up  first,  and  Phil  with  a  hod  of  bricks 
following  on  his  heels.  A  sudden  yell  from  Phil  almost  lifts  Pat  off.  his 
legs,  and  he  turns  round  in  time  to  see  a  great  portion  of  the  bricks 
precipitated  to  the  foot  of  the  ladder.  1  Arrali  honey  !’  says  Tat,  '  what  s 
got  you.’  1  Thunder  and  turf !’  says  Phil,  You’re  afther  dhropping  a 
bucket-full  of  morthar  slap  into  my  eye.’  ‘  Is  that  all.,’  says  Pat,  as  ho 
coolly  continued  his  journey;  ‘just  stick  a  brick  into  it  thin,  and 
you’il  be  afther  havin’  a  beautiful  ivall  eye.'  ”  Ihc  last  observation, 
accompanied  by  a  variety  of  contortions,  was  evidently  directed  towards 
the  individual  affected  with  a  similar  embellishment. 

A  six  hours’  rough  passage  brings  us  in  sight  of  the  picturesque  bay 
of  Douglas.  It  is  astonishing  how  the  prospect  of  land  works  miracles 
upon  those  of  our  fellow-passengers  who,  a  short  time  ago,  appeared  in 
a  hopeless  state  of  prostration.  Then  commences  the  general  scramble 
for  luggage,  which  is  very  soon  interrupted  by  the  seamen,  with  the 
tidings  that  a  signal  from  the  pier  announces  the  fact  that  it  is  too  rough 
to  send  the  boats  to  convey  us  on  shore. 

This  was  at  first  treated  as  a  jest,  and  our  funny  companion  advised  the 
sailors  to  consult  their  almanacs  with  all  possible  despatch,  as  they  must 
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have  mistaken  the  date  for  the  first  of  April.  Our  visions  of  cosy  hotels 
and  Manx  kippers  were,  however,  soon  dispelled,  as  the  vessel  wove  round, 
and  we  again  proceeded  to  sea,  where  we  were  told  we  should  have  to 
find  amusement  for  the  next  five  hours — until  high  water  !  The  relapse 
of  our  convalescent  companions  was  as  magical  as  their  previous 
restoration.  Darkness  came  on,  and  matters  looked  gloomy  enough,  as 
we  had  no  lights  on  board,  but  the  remains  of  a  box  of  wax  vestas, 
which  a  philanthropic  young  gentleman  ignited  one  by  one,  until  all 
were  consumed.  It  wanted  no  conjuror  to  reveal  the  state  of  his  cigar 
case.  He  had  evidently  burned  all  his  idols. 

Four  weary  hours  had  passed,  when  one  of  our  party — a  good  humoured 
soul — struck  up  “  The  true-born  Englishman,”  which  was  the  signal  for 
rousing  all  the  dormant  musical  talent  of  the  passengers,  and  I  am  not 
alone  in  asserting  that  the  last  hour  of  our  imprisonment  was  by  far  the 
-most  satisfactory  of  the  whole  passage :* such  is  the  latent  power  that 
mortals  bent  on  enjoyment  possess  of  bending  to  circumstances. 

At  last  the  blue  light  on  shore  calls  us  into  port,  and  we  are  soon 
steaming  into  the  harbour.  One  enthusiastic  son  of  Bacchus  proposed  that 
we  should  all  adjourn  to  the  nearest  tavern,  and  recount  over  a  flowing 
bowl  “the  dangers  of  the  deep;”  but  he  did  not  meet  with  a  hearty 
response.  At  length  we  are  alongside  the  crowded  pier,  hut  the  heavy 
lurching  of  the  boat  makes  landing  a  difficult  matter,  reminding  us,  as  we 
take  our  opportunity  to  make  a  rush  at  the  plank  ere  it  reaches  an  angle 
of  45  degrees,  of  youthful  days  and  the  ancient  game  of  see-saw.  The 
first  expression  which  meets  the  ear  of  the  traveller  on  reaching  terra 
jirma  is— “  Do  you  want  a  ticket  ?”  Of  course  everybody  did.  On  scanning 
its  contents  by  the  nearest  gas-lamp,  they  proved  to  be — “  With  J.  P. 
H - ’s  compliments  to  the  tank.”  On  inquiry,  we  found  that  the  com¬ 

pliments  after  all  were  addressed  to  ourselves,  and  the  remainder  was  an 
order  for  admission  to  the  “  tank,”  which  proved  to  be  a  large  reservoir 
in  which  defunct  old  horses,  &c.,  were  boiled  in  sulphuric  and  other  acids, 
to  convert  them  into  a  patent  fertiliser — a  novel  way  of  advertising, 
truly — interesting  enough  to  the  chemist,  hut  not  too  much  so,  I  should 
say,  to  the  numerous  body  of  the  fair  sex,  to  whom  they  were  indiscri¬ 
minately  tendered. 

Our  hotel  is  reached — the  contents  of  our  carpet-hags  examined — Manx 
delicacies  consumed — and  plans  matured  for  future  operations.  I  have 
the  good  fortune  to  possess  the  valued  acquaintance  of  a  resident  here, 
himself  an  ardent  photographer,  who  materially  assisted  me  with  his 
advice,  and  who  promised  to  accompany  me  on  part  of  my  excursion. 

Having  only  four  clear  days  for  photographic  operations,  I  decided  to 
spend  the  first  day  in  Douglas  and  its  environs  ;  second  day,  excursion  to 
Laxey  Glen;  third  day,  Glen  Rhemass ;  and  fourth  day,  to  Castletown  and 
the  south each  day  returning  to  head-quarters  at  Douglas,  where  you  have 
an  abundant  choice  of  good  hotels.  If  you  have  the  “instantaneous”  fever, 
by  all  means  patronise  the  “  Imperial  ”  or  the  “  Fort  Anne,”  for  the  simple 
reason  that  you  may  have  a  camera  full  of  sea  and  sky  at  a  moment’s 
notice.  If  you  employ  dry  plates — which  during  the  coming  season 
will  be  the  rule  and  not  the  exception — my  advice  is  to  engage  private 
lodgings,  where  you  will  meet  with  greater  facilities  for  developing  each 
evening,  which  is  by  far  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  procedure, 
besides  being  more  economical. 
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EXHIBITION  OF  THE  IHE1CH  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY, 

CONSIDERED  FROM  AN  ENGLISH  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

(  Communicated.) 

This  Exhibition  was  opened  to  the  public  on  the  same  day  and  in  the 
same  building  as  that  of  the  fine  arts,  the  Palais  de  V Industrie,  the  first 
day  of  May  being-  now  consecrated  to  these  purposes. 

The  collection  of  photographs  is  not  so  large  as  the  last  brought 
together  by  the  Paris  Society,  but  it  contains  some  very  fine  works.  It  is, 
however,  far  from  being  complete,  and  the  catalogue  has  not  yet  appeared, 
and  will,  most  probably,  not  be  in  time  for  the  present  number  of  Tiie 
British  Journal  of  Photography.  We  can,  therefore,  at  present  only 
make  a  few  cursory  remarks  on  the  Exhibition  in  general,  and  on  a  few 
of  the  more  prominent  pictures. 

In  the  first  place  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  number  of  specimens  of 
cartes  de  visite  is  smaller  than  upon  former  occasions,  and  that  there  is  a 
larger  proportion  of  direct  studies  from  nature  and  of  open-air  monu¬ 
ments  than  is  usual  in  Paris.  At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  overlook  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  latter  class  of  works  are  the  productions  of  English 
photographers. 

Mr.  II.  P.  Robinson,  of  Leamington,  has  contributed  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  group  pictures  in  the  Exhibition.  It  consists  of  a  party  of 
women  and  children — nine  in  number — Bringing  Home  the  May.  It  is 
to  he  regretted  that  all  the  figures  are  in  shadow,  as  one  or  two  glowing 
laces  would  have  lightened  up  the  composition  in  a  remarkable  manner; 
but  tins  fault,  as  we  think  it,  is  trivial  when  we  consider  the  many  diffi¬ 
culties  with  which  Mr.  Robinson  has  had  to  deal,  and  the  admirable 
result  he  has  produced.  We  should  have  more  to  say  about  this  noble 
work  but  that  we  presume  from  its  date  that  it  is  already  known  in 
Loudon. 


Colonel  Stuart  Worthy's  studies  of  Vesuvius,  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and 
adjacent  scenes  are  known  to  the  English  photographic  world ;  I 
are  new  to  the  Parisian  public,  and  are  greatly  admired.  Among  the 
pictures  exhibited  there  are  two  that  deserve  especial  notice,  n 
The  Marcellina  at  Maples  on  a  Wet  Morning,  and  Vesuvius  from  Cits- 
tcllamare.  Some  studies  of  seas  and  clouds  arc  also  very  charming. 

Mr.  Maxwell  Lyte  is  at  present  represented  by  some  admirable  views 
in  the  Pyrenees,  none  of  which,  however,  arc  very  new.  These,  we  are 
informed.,  are  hut  stop-gaps,  though  most  pleasing  ones ;  and  some  more 
recent  productions  are  expected  to  arrive  in  a  few  days. 

M.  Bisson’s  contribution  is  in  much  the  same  condition,  half  his  frames 
being-  empty,  hut  he  already  shows  a  selection  from  his  Chamounix 
series,  including  the  beautiful  picture  known  as  the  Crevasse;  another, 
Study  of  Mont  Blanc  j  a  Viev?  of  Chamounix,  and  the  Chalet — which,  for 
management,  purity,  and  clearness  arc  scarcely  to  he  surpassed. 

M.  Henry  Cammas  shows  a  remarkably  lino  collection  of  views  of 
the  architectural  remains  of  Egypt.  The  treatment  of  those  interesting 
remains  of  a  by-gone  civilisation  is  hold,  simple,  and  effective;  and  the 
pictures  are  remarkably  luminous,  bringing  out  all  the  details  of  the 
sculpture  with  great  distinctness. 

M.  Nadar,  the  well-known  caricaturist,  has  been  “  down  among  the 
dead  men,”  and  has  electrified  the  mortal  remains  of  past  generations  in 
a  remarkable  manner.  He  has  availed  himself  of  the  electric  light  to 
photograph  the  melancholy  features  of  the  Parisian  Golgotha,  the  Cata¬ 
combs.  He  has  brought  to  light,  in  two  senses,  the  gloomy  masses  of 
sculls  and  hones  built  up  in  the  galleries  of  the  old  gypsum  quarries,  in 
all  their  horrible  picturesqueness.  He  shows  them  in  grinning  regularity, 
and  in  disorder — arranged  with  architectural  precision,  and  as  materials 
lying  ready  for  the  hands  of  the  subterranean  builders.  He  exhibits 
Sculls  and  Bones  Selected  to  Decorate  a  Parade  !  lie  also  shows  a  heap  of 
hones  just  pitched  down  a  well-hole  into  the  Catacombs — these  are  the 
result  of  recent  alterations ;  the  mortal  remains  exhumed  in  the  old  rue 
Tombe  Issoire,  during  the  excavations  made  the  other  day  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  city ;  and  he  gives  us  a  view  of  the  famous  spring  in 
which  a  few  little  fishes  manage  to  continue  a  gloomy  existence.  This  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  curious  applications  of  photography ;  and  now 
that  the  condition  of  the  Catacombs  makes  them  very  difficult  of  access, 
the  electric  photographs  of  M.  Nadar,  which  are  admirably  executed, 
will  he  welcome  to  the  curious. 

M.  Alfred  Cailliez,  photographer  in  the  Government  Schools,  also 
exhibits  portraits,  produced  by  means  of  the  electric  light,  which  are  very 
satisfactory. 

MM.  Baudran  and  clc  la  Blanchero  exhibit  specimens  of  heliographic 
engraving-  which  deserve  attention.  The  subjects  treated  are  principally 
portraits,  including  those  of  M.  Guizot  (who,  by  the  way,  is  growing  so  liko 
what  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was,  that  it  is  quite  perplexing),  of  M.  Louis 
Veuillot  (the  famous  ultramontane  journalist),  Victor  Hugo,  and  other 
celebrities.  The  faces  in  these  sun-engravings  are  fairly  brought  out ; 
hut  there  is  a  general  flatness  of  effect — a  want  of  relief- — in  the  pictures 
which  leaves  much  to  he  desired. 

M.  Lemercier  shows  some  good  specimens  of  photography  on  stone,  by 
the  Poitevin  process,  the  subjects  being-  of  various  kinds — architectural, 
ornamental,  and  landscape.  The  example  of  the  last  is  not  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  :  the  effect  is  weak  and  shadowy.  But  two  pictures  of  elaborate 
sculptured  work — The  Head  of  the  Venus  de  Milo,  and  some  old  armour — 
exhibit  great  progress,  and  promise  good  results, 

The  carbon  process  generally  does  not  seem  to  make  much  progress  in 
France.  The  length  of  time  occupied  in  the  execution,  and  the  fact  of 
its  being  encumbered  by  so  many  patent  rights,  are,  perhaps,  sufficient 
to  account  for  this ;  but  it  must  bo  admitted  that,  down  to  the  present 
time,  there  has  been  a  want  of  brilliancy  and  a  sootiness  hi  the  colours  of 
the  pictures  which  detract  greatly  from  their  value  in  public  estima¬ 
tion  ;  and,  moreover,  photographers,  as  a  rule,  have  not  any  very  great 
interest  in  changing-  the  ordinary  process  for  another  which  gives  them 
much  more  trouble  with  no  additional  popularity,  and  with  nothing  to 
balance  the  account  hut  the  chance  of  imperishability.  M.  Charavet 
exhibits  some  good  specimens  by  this  process,  including  views  in  the 
gardens  of  St.  Cloud,  vases,  and  portraits.  The  effect  of  the  latter  is  cer¬ 
tainly  rather  heavy  and  unattractive. 

M.  Lafon  de  Camarsac  has  a  very  admirable  collection  of  photographs 
in  vitrified  enamel,  the  subjects  being-  generally  reproductions  of  the 
works  of  well-known  French  artists  in  the  form  of  brooches,  minatures, 
and  cabinet  pictures,  one  of  these  being  about  18  inches  by  15,  and  con¬ 
taining  five  full-length  figures.  These  are  generally  executed  in  one 
colour,  approaching-  sepia  in  effect;  but  there  are  two  specimens  of  a 
different  character,  one  being  a  miniature  copy  of  a  Holy  Family,  by 
Raffaele,  that  of  the  Louvre,  with  the  cradle,  in  red;  and  the  other,  a 
copy  of  an  old  picture  in  grisaille,  relieved  with  touches  of  vermilion. 
The  latter  is  a  most  pleasing-  work,  although  it  is  not  a  pure  photographic 
enamel ;  and  much  credit  is  due  to  M.  de  Camarsac  for  the  manner  hr 
which  he  has  worked  out  the  process.  We  do  not  take  any  very  great 
interest  in  the  production  of  fickle  Limoges  enamels,  except  as  showing 
of  what  the  process  is  capable;  hut  the  vitrification  of  a  good  photogra¬ 
phic  likeness,  to  be  worn  as  a  brooch  or  as  a  miniature,  is  a  legitimate 
operation  of  practical  utility,  as  the  picture  becomes  at  once  more  effec¬ 
tive  and  more  durable  and  harmonises  well  with  the  mounting  in  an 
object  of  art  or  ornament.  There  are  also  some  specimens  of  the  process 
applied  very  successfully  to  porcelain. 
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The  instantaneous  stereoscopic  views  of  MM.  Ferricr  and  Soulier  are 
almost  too  well  known  to  require  any  description  ;  hut  it  would  he  an 
ostracism  of  a  very  unjust  kind  to  omit  all  mention  of  them,  on  account 
of  their  high  reputation.  Some  of  the  slides  are  of  surpassing  beauty,  as 
for  instance  a  view  of  the  summit  of  the  Buet  and  pie  d'  Argenteire  and 
the  Grotto  do  Glace  au  Glacier  da  Rhone — in  both  of  which  the  effect  of 
the  snow  and  ice  is  scarcely  less  than  miraculous,  even  taking  into 
account  the  aid  derived  from  the  glass  on  which  they  arc  taken.  Amongst 
the  panoramic  views  is  a  remarkable  one  of  the  Place  da  Chdtelct ,  Paris, 
and  a  very  fine  one  of  the  Boulevard  Sebastopol  crowded  -with  carriages 
and  pedestrians.  There  is  also  a  beautiful  view  of  the  Port  of  Havre, 
with  a  ship  going  out  in  tow  of  a  steamer,  which  emits  a  dense  mass 
of  smoke  from  her  funnel.  MM.  Ferrier  and  Soulier  have  recently 
extended  their  collection  by  the  addition  of  many  charming  interiors 
in  England,  and  some  admirable  views  of  the  royal  palaces  and  galleries 
of  Berlin,  including,  amongst  others,  the  interior  of  the  boudoir  of  the 
Crown  Princess  of  Prussia  (the  Princess  Royal  of  England). 


ME,  VERNON  HEATH’S  PRIVATE  EXHIBITION. 

On  Friday  and  Saturday,  the  8th  and  9th  inst.,  Mr.  Vernon  Heath  re¬ 
ceived  (by  invitation)  a  number  of  visitors  to  a  private  view  of  his 
collection  of  photographs,  just  arranged  for  exhibition  at  his  studio  in 
Piccadilly.  Many  of  these  works  we  have  of  course  seen  before,  and 
noticed  in  these  columns ;  but  there  are  also  many  new  ones,  some 
taken  but  a  few  days  prior  to  their  being-  shown,  including  some 
views  at  Windsor  and  Frogmore,  taken  by  command  of  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen. 

Amongst  the  particular  gems  of  the  collection  may  be  found  the 
splendid  Cedar  Tree  (No.  28),  with  which  we  were  much  struck  at  the 
Photographic  Society’s  Exhibition  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
year.  As  a  companion  to  this  we  may  regard  No.  22,  the  Queen’s  JJcodora 
Pine,  which  is  exquisitely  delineated,  though  the  lam-el  in  the  right-hand 
corner  is  too  hard.  We  are  informed  that  the  exposure  took  place  at 
an  unsually  late  hour  in  the  evening,  and  lasted  for  twenty-six  minutes, 
the  atmosphere  having  been  remarkably  still  and  saturated  with  moisture. 
Tho  Maidenhair  Tree,  at  Fx-ogmorc  (No.  24),  and  the  Prince  Consort's 
Cedar  (No.  25),  with  the  two  preceding,  form  a  fitting  quartet. 

Of  the  very  recent  productions  Nos.  5  and  13  will  deservedly  attract 
much  attention,  being  some  fine  studies  in  Burnham  Beeches,  the  gnarled 
and  grotesque  branches  and  burrs  of  which  give  rise  to  exquisite  effects  of 
light  and  shade.  There  are  several  very  meritorious  pictures  labelled 
simply  “Near  Burnham,” — Nos.  7,  14,  18,  and  34.  In  No.  7  the  figures 
in  the  boats  add  to  the  value  of  the  composition,  and  in  No.  14  the  com¬ 
bination  of  rocks  and  foliage  is  especially  pleasing-.  In  No.  18  the  rustic 
bridge  is  backed  by  a  magnificently  contrasted  mass  of  foliage,  including 
that  of  the  horse-chestnut,  elm,  fir,  ivy,  rhododendrons,  and  there  are 
also  some  large-leaved  exotic  specimens  in  the  foreground.  No.  34, 
besides  being  a  fine  landscape,  is  particularly  noteworthy  for  the  very 
effectively-introduced  natural  sky.  Windsor  Castle,  from  Clewer  Fields 
(No.  27),  vignetted,  and  the  same  subject  from  a  more  distant  point  in  the 
same  line  but  containing  some  good  foreground  (No.  43),  have  both  many 
points  of  excellence,  the  latter  being  much  improved  by  the  sky  addition. 

Another  specimen,  showing  the  advantage  of  the  introduction  of 
natural  clouds,  is  View  in  the  Wood ,  at  the  Grange,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Ashburton,  in  Hampshire  (No.  30).  We  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  printing 
in  a  sky  must  necessarily  improve  a  landscape  ;  but  the  judicious  addition 
of  it  enhances  the  pictorial  value  of  the  composition  to  a  scarcely  credible 
degree. 

The  whole  collection  is  one  that  will  well  repay  inspection,  and  we 
have  little  doubt  that  a  pretty  constant  succession  of  visitors  will  be 
found  in  Mr.  Heath’s  studio  any  day  during  the  next  few  weeks. 


Hie  e  tings  of  Societies, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  took  place  at  King’s  College  at 
eight  o’clock  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  5th  instant, — James  Glaishcr, 
Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting-  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  John  Parsons  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

M.  Bcrtseh’s  portable  and  ingeniously-constructed  apparatus  for  taking 
small-sized  negatives,  also  his  megascopic  camera-lens,  &c.,  for  enlarging 
them,  together  with  numerous  specimens  both  of  small  negatives  and 
enlarged  positive  proofs  upon  paper,  and  stereographs  upon  glass,  printed 
by  aid  of  two  lenses  in  a  camera  to  avoid  cutting  the  negative,  were 
exhibited  and  explained  by  M.  Richard,  who,  though  twice  apologising 
for  his  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  gave,  nevertheless, 
a  lucid  and  interesting  dcmonsti-ation  of  each  piece  of  apparatus  as  it  was 
brought  under  notice.  The  substance  of  M.  Richard’s  description  has 
already  appeared  in  our  pages  when  noticing  the  apparatus  contained 
in  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862,  and  need  not  therefore  be 
repeated  in  this  place. 

At  the  conclusion  of  M.  Richard’s  description,  the  Chairman  invited 
Mr.  England  to  read  his  paper  On  the  Treatment  of  Silver  Residues.  [See 

page  202.1 


Mr.  England  illustrated  his  paper  by  a  very  interesting  collection  of 
specimens,  the  results  of  his  different  methods  of  manipulation.  Among 
the  specimens  were  two  weighty  ingots — one  containing  sixty-three  ounces 
of  metallic  silver  obtained  by  the  treatment  of  paper  cuttings ;  the  other 
resulting  from  fusing,  with  suitable  fluxes,  old  hyposulphite  of  soda  baths, 
and  containing  sixty -four  ounces  of  silver  and  two  ounces  of  metallic  gold. 
A  basin  containing  some  forty  or  fifty  ounces  of  crystallised  nitrate  of 
silver  obtained  from  old  hyposulphite  of  soda  baths  attracted  a  deserved 
amount  of  attention,  as  did  also  a  bottle  containg  metallic  gold  in  the 
spongy  or  black  state,  obtained  by  treating  the  gold  and  silver  alloy  with 
nitric  acid,  as  described  in  Mr.  England’s  paper. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  paper,  and  in  reply  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Davis, 

Mr.  England  stated  that  the  furnace  employed  in  the  reduction  was 
not  a  Black’s  furnace,  but  one  constructed  under  his  own  direction  of 
firebricks  bound  together  by  hoop  iron,  and  costing  about  20s.  The 
height  of  chimney  sufficient  to  produce  the  necessary  amount  of  draught 
he  had  found  to  be  about  twenty-five  feet.  The  Griffin’s  table  furnace 
exhibited  was  a  convenient  form  for  testing  samples  of  ash  and  residue. 
The  fuel  employed  in  all  cases  was  coke. 

Mr.  Davis  explained  that  he  had  asked  the  question  relative  to  the 
kind  of  fuel  inasmuch  as  he  had  experienced  some  little  difficulty  in 
effecting  tho  reduction  of  the  silver  in  an  Aikin’s  furnace  with  a  double¬ 
action  bellows  attached  thereunto.  He  (Mr.  Davis)  thought  there  was  a 
mistake  generally  made  in  the  proportion  between  the  size  of  the  furnace 
and  the  crucible  introduced  therein.  He  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  England 
if  he  had  ever  used  cyanide  of  potassium  with  the  view  of  expediting  the 
reduction  of  the  silver  ? 

Mr.  England  had  employed  the  cyanide  of  potassium,  but,  so  far  as  he 
could  observe,  with  no  advantage  over  the  nitrate  of  potash,  which  ho 
had  found  oxidised  the  sulphur  very  effectually,  the  further  reduction 
being  effected  with  the  ordinary  fluxes. 

Mr.  Brooks  asked  if  the  ashes  of  paper  cuttings  which  Mr.  England 
had  observed  to  darken  on  exposure  to  light  were  obtained  from  fixed  or 
unfixed  paper  ? 

Mr.  England  replied  that  the  ashes  were  derived  from  paper  of  all 
kinds,  and  the  phenomenon  alluded  to  was  only  observed  by  the  merest 
chance.  A  mass  of  the  ashes  was  placed  near  the  furnace  ready  for 
reduction,  one  portion  being  covered  with  brown  paper  and  the  other 
exposed  to  light.  On  removing  the  paper  it  was  observed  that  the 
exposed  portion  was  darker  than  that  which  had  been  covered,  which 
induced  him  to  repeat  the  experiment  in  direct  sunlight,  when  the  con¬ 
trast  was  found  to  be  much  more  marked.  If  Mr.  Brooks  could  turn  the 
fact  to  any  practical  account,  or  if  it  would  assist  him  in  working  out 
any  of  his  theories,  it  would  afford  him  (Mr.  England)  pleasure  to  reflect 
that  he  had  directed  Mr.  Brooks’s  attention  thereto. 

Mr.  Hart  briefly  described  a  furnace  which  he  had  constructed  of 
pipeclay  in  an  iron  framework,  with  which  he  had  been  able  to  work 
blacklead  crucibles  holding  from  16  lbs.  to  20  lbs.  The  amount  of  fuel 
he  had  generally  found  sufficient  round  his  pot  was  a  thickness  of  two 
inches,  and  the  cost  of  his  furnace  was  about  25s. 

Mr.  England  preferred  London  crucibles,  such  as  he  had  shown,  to 
blacklead,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Hart. 

The  Chairman  felt  sure  that  the  members  would  all  unite  with  him  in 
passing  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  England  for  bringing  the  subject 
before  them.  It  was  one  the  importance  of  which  they  must  ail  be  sensible, 
especially  those  having  a  commercial  connection  with  the  art  of  photo¬ 
graphy.  He  desired,  before  they  separated,  to  direct  attention  to  some 
enlargements  by  M.  Claudet  from  carte-de-visite  portraits  of  the  Secre¬ 
taries  of  the  London  and  French  Photographic  Societies.  The  members 
could  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  portrait  of  Dr.  Diamond, 
since  the  original  and  the  picture  were  before  them.  Both  enlargements 
were  introduced  by  M.  Claudet  as  absolutely  imtouchcd.  He  (the  Chair¬ 
man)  had  further  to  announce  that  the  members  would  be  called  upon  to 
attend  an  extra  meeting  of  the  Society,  due  notice  of  which  would  appear 
in  The  Times,  and  in  Tiie  British  Journal  or  Photography  and  the 
other  photographic  journals,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  explanations  from 
Mr.  Smith  relative  to  the  surprising  discovery  of  photographs  produced  in 
the  last  century,  which,  if  it  be  a  bona-fdc  fact  that  pictures  were  pro¬ 
duced,  as  alleged,  more  than  sixty  years  ago,  could  not  fail  to  possess  a 
deepi  interest  for  everyone  connected  with  the  art.  It  was  therefore  most 
probable  that  in  a  week  or  ten  days  they  would  receive  notice  of  a  meeting 
specially  convened  for  the  consideration  of  that  subject. 

The  Chairman  then  briefly  recapitulated  the  statements  already  pub¬ 
lished  in  our  pages  and  those  of  the  leading  daily  papers  relative  to  his 
photographic  experiments  in  the  balloon.  He  was  of  opinion  that  those 
experiments  must  be  repeated  before  any  deductions  could  be  safely  drawn 
from  them.  He  had  been  encouraged  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  anew  to  the  matter  on  that  evening  by  the  consideration  that  it  was 
by  no  means  late,  and  also  in  the  hope  that  some  member  might  throw 
out  a  hint  or  two  for  his  guidance  in  future  ascents. 

Mr.  England  said  he  had  formd  the  sensibility  of  paper  much 
affected  by  temperature  as  well  as  by  light,  as  he  had  covered  paper  with 
pure  colourless  plate  glass  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  allowing  a  portion  to 
pi-oject  from  under  the  glass.  The  portion  under  the  glass  had  darkened 
more  rapidly  than  that  outside,  owing  to  its  heated  condition. 

The  Chairman  had  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  Mr.  England’s 
views,  but  thought  the  relative  amount  of  dryness  exerted  a  much 
greater  influence. 
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A  Member  asked  if  it  would  not  be  possible  to  produce  artificially  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth  the  same  conditions  as  those  in  which  Mr. 
Glaisher  exposed  his  paper,  so  that  comparative  experiments  might  be 
instituted  with  greater  facility  ? 

Mr.  Davis  suggested  the  exposure  of  some  dry  plates  under  a  negative 
for  a  stated  time,  and  then  trying  the  action  of  the  developer  thereupon 
on  returning  to  the  earth. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  hygrometric  condition  of  the  atmosphere 
had  a  very  great  influence  on  photographic  operations ;  in  proof  of  which 
lie  referred  to  the  necessity  which  existed  for  moistening  the  paper 
intended  to  receive  the  photo-magnetic  registers  at  the  Royal  Observatory 
when  the  air  was  very  dry. 

Mr.  Brooks  suggested  that  the  increased  activity  of  the  light  near  the 
earth  might  arise  from  its  decomposition  and  the  consequent  predominance 
of  the  blue  ray. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Literary 
and  Philosophical  Society  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  6th  instant, — Mr. 
John  Parry,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Messrs.  John  Eastham  and  William  Lockett  having  been  ballotted  for, 
were  unanimously  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

The  Secretary  said  he  had  much  pleasure  in  announcing  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  several  very  valuable  photographs  to  the  Society’s  album.  The 
first  to  which  he  would  refer  was  a  magnificent  picture  of  Manor  Heath , 
Halifax,  its  size  being  about  16  by  20  inches,  taken  by  Mr.  John  Eastham, 
and  printed  from  a  tannin  negative.  The  gradation  of  half-tone  and  detail 
were  perfect,  and  proved  that  as  good  pictures  could  be  obtained  by 
that  process  as  by  any  other.  He  (the  Secretary)  was  not  aware  of  the 
length  of  exposure  given,  but  it  must  necessarily  have  been  a  long- 
one  for  a  plate  of  that  size ;  and  he  believed  he  was  correct  in 
stating  that  Mr.  Eastham  generally  gave  his  tannin  plates  a  long  expo¬ 
sure.  The  second  donation  was  a  photograph  taken  by  Mr.  Wardley  on 
a  collodio-albumen  plate,  in  which  the  clouds  were  most  beautiful,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  foreground  was  fully  developed.  The  exposure  must 
have  been  almost  instantaneous.  Mr.  G.  T.  Lund  had  also  presented  to  the 
album  a  very  excellent  print  from  a  collodio-albumen  negative. 

The  pictures  were  all  much  admired,  and 

The  Chairman  said  he  thought  the  members  must  agree  with  him  that 
Mr,  Wardley’ s  picture  was  truly  wonderful, ;  and,  as  that  gentleman  was 
present,  he  would  ask  him  if  there  was  anything  new  in  the  preparation 
of  his  plate  ? 

Mr.  Wardley  said  that  there  was  nothing  at  all  novel  in  his  mode  of 
preparing  the  plate.  It  was  one  of  many  prepared  in  the  ordinary  way 
which  he  had  taken  out  with  him ;  and,  being  anxious  to  have  a  few  cloud 
pictures,  he  gave  three  of  the  plates  a  very  short  exposure.  The  one  then 
before  the  meeting  was  exposed  twenty  seconds,  and  developed  in  the 
ordinary  way  on  his  return  home.  He  had  found  it  necessary  to  use  hot 
water  in  order  to  push  the  development  of  the  foreground,  but  he  did  not 
think  he  had  been  more  than  twenty  minutes  in  the  development.  One 
of  the  other  plates  he  had  exposed  ten  seconds,  and  the  clouds  were 
even  more  beautiful. 

The  Chairman  called  upon  the  meeting  to  record  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  donors  of  the  very  excellent  photographs  which  had  been  exhibited — 
a  call  which  was  cordially  responded  to  by  the  members. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  at  the  last  meeting  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Parry, 
had  been  asked  what  he  had  been  doing  in  panoramic  pictures.  Mr. 
Parry  had  brought  with  him  that  evening  several  pictures  which  he  had 
taken  lately,  and  he  would  pass  them  round  for  the  inspection  of  the 
members.  He  felt  certain  they  would  concur  with  him  (the  Secretary) 
when  he  said  they  were  the  best  panoramic  pictures  he  had  ever  seen.  It 
was,  even  with  the  assistance  of  a  powerful  magnifying  glass,  impossible 
to  trace  where  the  two  pictures  joined.  The  print  of  Agecraft  Bridge  was 
truly  marvellous.  The  centre  of  the  bridge  occurred  where  the  two  pic¬ 
tures  joined,  and  yet  the  straight  line  of  the  bridge  was  not  in  the  least 
disturbed.  Mr.  Parry  had  been  most  indefatigable  in  his  endeavours  to 
perfect  a  camera  capable  of  taking  a  panoramic  picture  with  certainty 
ever  since  he  had  described  the  adjustment  he  had  made  to  his  camera  at 
the  April  meeting  of  last  year ;  and  he  (the  Secretary)  was  glad  to  be  able 
to  compliment  him  on  the  complete  success  which  had  attended  his  labours. 

The  pictures  were  all  very  much  admired,  and  were  unanimously 
allowed  to  be  the  best  panoramic  pictures  which  any  of  the  members 
present  had  seen. 

The  Secretary,  referring  to  the  discussions  which  had  taken  place 
with  reference  to  Harrison’s  globe  lens,  was  now  enabled  to  exhibit 
two  stereoscopic  pictures  side  by  side,  taken  by  one  of  their  members, 
Mr.  G.  T.  Lund — one  with  Harrison’s  and  the  other  with  a  Dallmeyer’s 
lens.  The  pictures  were  taken  from  the  same  point  of  view,  and,  as 
would  be  seen,  there  was  a  very  considerable  difference  in  the  angles  em¬ 
braced,  the  Harrison’s  lens  giving  by  fax  the  most  perfect  picture,  although 
perhaps  somewhat  wanting  in  the  sharpness  and  crispness  of  Dallmeyer’s 
lens. 

Mr.  Petschler  said  that  lie  had  made  several  trials  with  the  above  lens, 
but  he  found  that  a  Grubb’s  lens  of  three  and  three-quarter  inches  focus 
took  in  fully  as  largo  an  angle  as  the  globe  lens  in  his  possession. 


He  believed,  however,  that  all  the  lenses  by  the  same  maker  wero  not 
equally  good. 

Mr.  Kogerson  remarked  that  the  great  advantage  of  the  globe  lens  was 
that  it  enabled  them  to  approach  much  nearer  than  any  other  to  the  object 
to  be  photographed ;  and  which,  in  many  instances,  was  a  great  boon  to  the 
professional  photographer.  With  respect  to  variation  in  the  quality  of 
the  lenses,  he  knew  that  those  with  which  Mr.  Lund  worked  had  been 
taken  indiscriminately  out  of  a  box  containing  twenty  others. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  from  the  Chairman  as  to  whether  any  of  the 
members  had  been  trying  formic  acid  with  pyrogallic  as  a  developer, 
instead  of  the  ordinary  iron  solution, 

Mr.  Kippin  stated  that  he  had  been  making  several  very  careful  experi¬ 
ments  to  test  its  rapidity  as  a  developer  as  compared  with  iron.  lie  had 
made  his  experiments  in  a  bad  light,  and  with  a  small  diaphragm,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  his  calculations  more  accurately;  and  lie  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  he  found  the  iron  developer  at  least  five  times 
as  rapid  as  the  formic  acid.  The  pictures  taken  with  the  latter  developer 
were  poor  and  weak,  xvhilst  those  developed  -with  iron  gave  brilliant 
negatives.  He  was  himself  surprised  at  the  result,  and  should  like  to 
knowr  if  the  experience  of  other  members  coincided  with  his. 

Mr.  Wardley  said  he  had  not  tried  formic  acid  lately,  but  he  had  used 
it  in  his  developer  some  five  years  ago,  when  it  was  recommended,  he  be¬ 
lieved,  by  Mr.  Maxwell  Lxde  ;  but  finding  no  advantage  from  its  use,  he 
soon  returned  to  acetic  acid.  Whilst  speaking  of  developers,  he  would 
remai'k  that  the  most  energetic  he  had  ever  used  was  a  solution  of  proto¬ 
nitrate  of  iron,  to  each  ounce  of  which  had  been  added  one-tenth  of  a 
grain  of  pyrogallic  acid.  Without  the  addition  of  this  very  minuto 
quantity  of  pyrogallic  acid  he  had  found  the  proto-nitrate  of  iron  at  least 
four  times  as  slow  as  the  protosulphatc  of  that  salt. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  Mr.  Kogerson  to  explain  a  new  enlarg¬ 
ing  camera,  wdiich  he  had  brought  with  him. 

Mr.  Kogerson  said  that  he  laid  claim  to  nothing  novel  in  the  principle 
of  the  camera,  but  he  had  arranged  his  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  as  sim¬ 
ple  as  possible,  and  easily  worked  without  labour.  It  consisted  of  a  long 
frame,  at  one  end  of  which  was  a  small  bellows  camera,  furnished  with 
an  ordinary  quarter-plate  lens,  which  was  attached  by  means  of  a  bellows 
arrangement  with  a  large  frame  at  the  other  end  of  the  frame,  and  into 
which  frame  the  ground-glass  fitted  when  focussing,  when  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  enlarge  from  a  negative  for  a  transparency,  or  from  a  trans¬ 
parency  when  a  negative  was  required.  The  plate  to  be  copied  was 
placed  in  a  frame,  resembling  the  ordinary  dark  slide,  the  back  shutter  of 
which  was  held  up  by  a  spring,  the  picture  being  held  up  in  its  place  by  means 
of  a  clamp,  and  the  front  shutter  was  pulled  up.  The  camera  was  then  tilted 
at  an  angle,  in  front  of  an  open  window,  so  as  to  avoid  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble  all  reflection  from  terrestrial  objects,  and  to  allow  only  the  light  from 
the  heavens  to  pass  through  the  picture.  Everything  being  then  in 
order  for  taking  the  picture,  they  had  only  to  wind  in  or  out  from 
the  larger  end,  as  they  wished  to  make  their  copy  smaller  or  larger, 
which  was  done  by  means  of  an  endless  screw,  turned  by  a  handle ;  and 
at  the  side  of  that  was  another  endless  screw,  which  enabled  them  to 
draw  in  or  out  the  small  camex-a,  for  the  purpose  of  focussing.  That 
aiTangement  was  very  convenient,  as  it  did  not  require  them  to  be  con¬ 
stantly  going  round  to  the  other  end  to  alter  the  focus,  which  would 
otherwise  be  the  case.  If  it  wei-e  desired  to  take  a  small  ;picture  from  a 
large  one,  the  modus  operandi  was  merely  reversed,  the  picture  to  be 
copied  being  placed  in  the  larger  fr-arne,  through  which  the  light  was 
allowed  to  pass,  and  the  pi-epared  plate  in  the  small  camera. 

There  were  several  mechanical  arrangements  for  facilitating  the  work¬ 
ing,  which  it  is  impossible  to  explain  clearly ;  but  the  membei-s  were  very 
much  pleased  with  it,  and  appeared  to  see  many  advantages  in  this  ar¬ 
rangement  over  Woodward’s  solar  camei-a. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  proposed,  and  unanimously  cairied,  thanking  Mr. 
Kogerson  for  exhibiting  his  camera,  and  for  explaining  the  same. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  endeavoured,  several  times,  to  intensify  his 
plates  developed  with  iron,  by  exposing  them  to  daylight,  before  fixing, 
as  i-ecommended.  He  inquired  if  any  member  could  explain  the  cause  of 
his  failure.  He  had  taken  special  pains  to  wash  the  iron  developer  from 
the  plate. 

Mr.  Wardley  said  he  had  also  failed,  although  he  had  made  several 
trials,  and  he  could  not  avoid  thinking  that  if  the  plates  were  well  washed 
no  such  result  as  intensifying  would  take  place. 

Mr.  Petschler — who  had  succeeded  perfectly  in  intensifying  his  plates 
as  desciibed — believed  Mr.  Wardley  was  correct  in  his  supposition,  for  he 
now  only  rinsed  his  plates  before  exposing  them  to  daylight,  having  found 
that  if  thoroughly  washed  the  intensifying  did  not  ensue. 

This  being  the  last  meeting  of  the  season,  unless  it  was  found  necessary 
to  call  a  special  meeting,  it  was  airanged  that  it  should  be  left  with  the 
Council  and  Secretaries  to  arrange  at  least  one  out-door  meeting  during 
the  summer. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  terminated  the  proceedings. 


EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

A  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  instant,  on 
which  occasion  the  chair  was  occupied  by  John  Nicol,  Esq.,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Alexander  Watson  having  been  ballotted  for  and  admitted  a  mem¬ 
ber,  Robert  H.  Bow,  Esq.,  Civil  Engineer  (one  of  the  Vice-Presidents) 
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read  a  paper  On  the  Curvatures  of  the  Image,  and  some  other  points  in  pho¬ 
tographic  optics. 

Mr.  Bow’s  paper  displayed  great  research  in  this  branch  of  the  art, 
and  was  illustrated  by  several  models  of  the  passage  of  rays  of  light, 
showing  in  a  very  tangible  way  the  two  pseudo  foci  in  astigmation,  &c. 
Beside  these  there  were  several  diagrams  of  the  curvatures  of  the  field, 
which  were  suspended  on  the  walls.  Some  of  these  were  drawn  from 
mathematical  calculations,  and  others  from  actual  experiment  with  lenses. 
In  addition  to  these,  Mr.  Bow  had  fitted  upon  a  stand  a  photographic 
lens  with  a  suitable  eyepiece  through  which  could  be  examined  a  diagram 
of  a  cross  with  vertical  and  horizontal  lines,  which  had  been  suspended 
on  the  opposite  end  of  the  hall.  As  the  rays  were  passed  obliquely 
through  the  photographic  lens,  it  was  very  interesting  to  notice  the  con¬ 
siderable  distance  between  the  sharpest  foci  of  the  vertical  and  the  hori¬ 
zontal  lines,  although  both  were  of  course  situated  at  a  similar  distance 
from  the  lens.  [Owing  to  the  time  requisite  to  prepare  suitable  woodcuts 
to  illustrate  Mr.  Bow’s  paper,  its  publication  is  unavoidably  postponed 
till  our  next  number.] 

GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  (the  last  of  the  present  session)  of  this 
Association  was  held  on  Thursday  evening,  the  7th  inst.,  in  the  Scottish 
Exhibit’ o  r  Rooms,  Glasgow, — Mr.  Robert  Mactear  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  which  were  unani¬ 
mously  confirmed. 

Mounting  Photographs. 

Mu.  Stuart  made  a  few  remarks  with  reference  to  the  mode  ho  pur¬ 
sued  in  the  mounting  of  photographs.  He  had  no  need  to  tell  the  meet¬ 
ing  how  important  it  was  that  photographs  should  be  well  mounted,  and 
how  much  their  good  appearance  depended  upon  the  mounting  being  pro¬ 
perly  done.  His  method  was  so  well  known  that  little  was  required  to  be 
said.  From  the  time  that  he  explained  his  process,  two  years  ago,  he 
had  been  asked  by  various  correspondents  for  more  particulars,  and.  all 
who  had  given  it  a  fair  trial  had  been  well  satisfied  with  the  results,  both 
as  to  handiness  and  speed.  Were  it  not  that  a  press  was  required  to 
mount  the  proofs,  it  would  be  in  very  general  use  with  amateurs.  For  the 
profession  it  was  decidedly  the  best  plan  to  adopt,  one  man  in  his  esta¬ 
blishment  having  mounted  as  mail}"  as  3,000  cards  in  fifteen  hours.  Large 
pictures  were— provided  the  press  were  correspondingly  large — as  easily 
mounted  as  small  ones.  To  those  who  mounted  photographs  on  plate 
paper,  with  lettering  under  the  photograph,  it  was  by  far  the  best  plan.  In 
that  way  the  pictures  could  be  mounted  and  the  lettering  printed  at  one 
operation,  and,  if  well  done,  they  looked  like  proofs  on  India  paper.  It 
might  be  interesting  to  some  to  know  how  he  had  come  to  use  this  method 
of  mounting.  A  boy,  sent  to  press  some  pictures  on  the  stone  while  they 
were  in  a  slightly  damp  state,  found  that  a  small  cutting  of  a  photograph 
had  fallen  unnoticed  on  the  stone,  and  that  it  stuck  so  tenaciously  to  the  card 
that  he  (Mr.  Stuart)  had  to  be  applied  to,  in  order  to  see  what  was  to  be 
done.  On  looking  at  it,  it  struck  him  that  the  same  plan  might  be 
adopted  in  mounting  all  photographs.  He  (Mr.  Stuart)  then  described 
his  mode  of  procedure: — Having  the  prints  in  the  water-trough,  lift  them 
out  one  by  one,  suspend  them  over  rods  till  they  are  semi-dry,  because 
if  they  are  left  till  dry  they  would  cockle  up,  and  when  in  that  state  it 
would  be  difficult  to  cover  them  with  the  starch  paste :  then  take  and  lay 
them,  face  down,  one  upon  the  top  of  the  other :  pass  a  sponge,  which 
has  been  dipped  in  starch  paste,  over  the  back  of  the  prints,  giving  them 
a  liberal  supply  of  the  starch  (if  cold) ;  if  the  starch  be  hot,  there  will  be 
a  thicker  coat  on  the  prints  when  dry.  Having  thus  coated  the  prints 
and  hung  them  up  till  they  are  dry,  they  can  be  cut  with  the  usual 
glass  guides  provided  for  that  purpose ;  then,  having  a  lithographic  press, 
the  stone  of  which  has  been  previously  cleaned,  the  operator  wets,  with 
a  sponge,  the  face  of  the  cards,  so  as  to  leave  a  thin  film  of  water  on  the 
surface.  Lay  then  the  photographs  in  their  position  on  the  cards,  and  place 
them  face  down  upon  the  stone,  till  the  stone  is  covered  with  prints,  say 
from  four  to  eight  in  number ;  lower  the  tympan,  and  pull  the  stone,  with 
the  prints  thereon,  through  the  press  twice.  They  are  then  ready  for 
lifting,  and  may  be  laid  one  on  the  top  of  the  other  for  a  short  time,  in 
order  better  to  keep  them  from  cockling.  This  completes  the  whole  process. 
He  (Mr.  Stuart)  concluded  by  describing  a  little  rolling  machine,  which  he 
had  obtained  fron  Mr.  C.  Jabez  Hughes,  of  London,  and  about  which  he 
had  at  first  some  doubts  as  to  its  efficiency ;  these  doubts  were,  however, 
dispelled  now,  and  he  could  say  that  he  never  had  seen  anything  do  its 
work  better,  it  being  able  to  roll  ninety  cards  per  minute,  and  make  the 
backs  and  faces  perfectly  smooth. 


The  Chairman  said  that  Mr.  Stuart’s  process  was  the  same  as  that 
which  was  used  in  lithography  and  copperplate  printing.  One  sheet  in 
twelve  was  damped.  The  sheets  were  laid  down  one  on.  the  top  of  tho 
other,  and  a  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  By  these  means  they 
were  all  completely  damped.  India  proof  paper  was  placed  between 
every  damped  sheet,  which  had  a  pressure  upon  it  for  a  short  time.  Every 
time  he  tried  the  same  thing  in  mounting  card-portraits,  and  success 
attended  that  method,  as  he  would  show.  A  pack  of  cards  was  taken  and 
damped  with  a  sponge,  putting  one  card  upon  the  top  of  another  till 
the  whole  had  been  submitted  to  the  process.  A  weight  was  then  placed 
upon  them  for  a  short  time,  so  that  instead  of  the  prints  assuming  a 
cockled  appearance,  they  all  lay  well. 


Mr.  Stuart  thought  that  time  woidd  he  lost  in  that  way,  and  that  it 
was  an  advantage  not  to  damp  the  photograph. 

Mr.  Bowman  said  that  he  sometimes  used  to  damp  the  card  and  the 
photograph,  but  he  had  abandoned  that  method. 

Dr.  Taylor  wished  to  know  whether  Mr.  Stuart’s  method  was  as  ap¬ 
plicable  to  large  photographs  as  to  small  ones  ? 

Mr.  Stuart  said  that  any  size  would  do  if  the  lithographic  press  was 
large  enough.  It  had  occurred  to  him  while  Dr.  Taylor  was  speaking 
about  the  mounting  of  large  pictures  of  paper  upon  canvas,  that  where 
there  were  two  substances,  the  one  contracting  and  the  other  expanding, 
upon  applying  the  paste  there  was  considerable  difficulty  to  be  sur¬ 
mounted.  He  found  great  difficulty  once  in  endeavouring  to  cover  a 
background  with  stout  brown  paper.  As  he  had,  therefore,  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  mounting  paper  and  cloth  together,  he  resolved  never  to  mount 
again  in  that  style,  but  substituted  India-rubber  dissolved  in  benzole  as 
the  adhesive  substance.  Various  other  things  could  be  used.  In  answer 
to  a  question,  Mr.  Stuart  said  that  when  benzole  was  mixed  up  with  India- 
rubber  it  did  not  seem  to  evaporate  so  quickly. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  there  was  a  person  in  Pans  who  pro¬ 
duced  imitation  oil-paintings — done  by  printing  on  paper — which  were  so 
very  fine  that  they  could  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  paintings  on 
canvas.  He  himself  used  shoemakers’  paste  for  mounting :  a  good  deal 
of  resin  was  in  it,  and  it  was  a  strong,  powerful  paste. 

Mr.  Macnab  said  that  in  mounting  thin  ivory  cards  he  had  found  verv 
often,  however  well  the  cards  might  have  been  damped,  that  they  occa¬ 
sionally  left  the  cards,  owing  to  their  hard,  greasy  nature ;  while  other 
cards,  which  were  perhaps  not  so  thin  and  fine,  and  with  a  heavier  body 
and  perhaps  more  porous  for  taking  in  water,  would  adhere  well  and  not 
cockle.  Some  cards  to  a  certain  extent  resisted  the  action  of  pressure,  no 
matter  how  well  prepared  the  paper  might  be  with  starch.  Cards  more  or 
less  porous,  and  with  a  good  body,  were  therefore  much  better  for  mount¬ 
ing  general  photographs  than  cards  which  had  a  highly-glazed  surface. 
Gum-arabic  added  to  starch  went  a  long  way  in  helping  ivory  cards  to 
adhere. 

Mr.  Stuart  said  that  in  his  establishment  they  prepared  the  starch 
thus  : — They  put  a  little  patent  starch  into  a  vessel  and  made  it  up  with 
cold  water.  They  then  poured  hot  water  over  the  mixture  till  it  got 
thick — not  in  a  pasty  but  in  a  jelly  state.  When  cold,  should  have  a 
skin  on  the  top. 

Mr.  Macnab  :  Indian-com  flour  is  a  capital  thing  for  mounting  prints 
with. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  Mr.  Baird,  of  Cumnock,  had  shown  him 
a  plan  for  mounting.  He  used  British  gum,  which  he  mixed  with  cold 
water,  and  if  the  mixture  happened  to  be  thick  he  added  more  cold  water. 
The  photographs  adhered  to  the  boards  at  once,  and  he  never  had  any 
trouble  with  them.  Mr.  Baird  mounted  a  good  many  stereoscopic 
pictures  in  that  way. 

The  subject  then  dropped. 

The  Chairman  said  that,  having  read  a  paper  upon  Photolithography, 
Mr.  Osborne,  of  Melbourne,  had  sent  him  a  few  photolithographed  maps, 
which  the  meeting  could  examine.  Photolithography,  he  might  remark, 
had  saved  the  Government  a  great  deal  of  money,  for  it  took  but  a  short 
time  to  make  a  negative,  which,  in  as  a  short  time  coidd  be  placed  upon  the 
stone.  Some  of  those  before  him  would  occupy  an  engraver  a  great  deal 
of  the  time ;  whereas,  by  this  mode,  the  work  was  done  in  an  horn-  or 
two.  And  all  those  prints  could  be  reduced  to  the  most  convenient  size. 
That  was  one  of  the  most  useful  ways  in  which  advantage  could  bo  taken 
of  the  photographic  art. 

The  maps  were  then  handed  round  amongst  the  members,  who  expressed 
their  admiration  of  them,  and  the  Chairman  was  awarded  a  vote  of  thanks 
for  having  given  the  meeting  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them. 

A  short  discussion  then  ensued  as  to  the  practicability  of  having  a 
general  holiday  of  the  professional  photographers,  and  it  was  ultimately 
resolved  that  the  holiday  should  be  observed  on  the  Queen’s  birthday. 

The  Secretary  then  intimated  that  that  was  the  concluding  meeting  of 
the  session,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  he  would  be  able  at  the  first 
meeting  next  session — three  months  hence — to  lay  before  the  members 
such  a  programme  of  subjects  as  would  last  them  the  whole  of  the 
session. 

Two  new  members  were  then  ballotted  for  and  elected,  after  which  the 
meeting  separated. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  MARSEILLES. 

A  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  took  place  on  the  9th  March  under  the 
presidenev  of  M.  Gabriel;  but  the  MS.  report,  which  is  always  sent  to  us 
by  the  Secretary,  arrived  too  late  for  translation  and  insertion  in  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  number  of  our  Journal;  wo,  therefore,  now  restrict  ourselves  to 
simply  noticing  the  leading  transaction  of  the  evening. 

1.1.  ‘Gilbault  asked  and  obtained  permission  to  read  the  project  of  a 
letter,  which  it  was  proposed  to  send  to  the  Minister  of  State,  having  for 
its  object  to  solicit  His  Excellency  so  to  direct  his  influence  that  the  works 
of  art  which  were  the  result  of' the  application  of  photography  should 
be  admitted  to  the  exhibition  of  Beaux  Arts. 

The  project  was  converted  into  a  definite  letter,  and  it  was  decided  that 
the  letter  should  be  sent  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

The  Secretary  justified  the  object  of  the  letter  by  saying  that  the  only 
reason  why  the  Society  entered  into  a  subject  involving  so  much  contro- 
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versy,  was  to  establish  whether  photography  was  or  was  not  an  art.  It 
was  an  incontestable  fact  that  works  of  art  could  be  produced  by  photo¬ 
graphic  means ;  and  there  was,  therefore,  every  encouragement  to  solicit 
for  the  works  so  obtained  that  they  should  have  assigned  to  them  the 
rank  and  place  which  the}'  merited,  having  regard,  of  course,  to  the  means 
by  which  they  were  obtained. 

The  other  matters  discussed  were  either  of  a  purely  local  or  only  passing 
interest,  and  need  not  therefore  be  enlarged  upon. 


The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  took  place  at  the  Union 
des  Arts  at  Marseilles,  on  the  9th  April, — M.  Leon  Yidal  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  expressed  the  regret  he  felt  at  being  obliged  to  occupy 
the  place  of  their  worthy  President,  owing  to  that  gentleman’s  indisposition. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Chairman  invited  M.  Teissere  to  read  the  correspondence  of  the 
month,  in  the  course  of  which  special  attention  was  directed  to  the  facts 
relating  to  the  various  dry  processes. 

M.  Teissere  further  directed  attention  to  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr. 
H.  Claudet  of  adding  formic  acid  to  the  developer.  Also  to  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  tartaric  acid  for  acetic  or  citric  acids  in  the  sulphate  of  iron 
developer,  by  which  means  any  required  intensity  might  be  secured 
without  resorting  to  the  use  of  pyrogallic  acid.  The  inconvenience 
arising  from  the  employment  of  an  acid  varnish  for  negatives  was  also 
alluded  to  by  M.  Teissere,  who,  in  concluding  his  review  of  the  publications 
of  the  month,  furnished  the  noteworthy  formula  for  collodion  by  M. 
Jeanrenaud. 

The  Chairman  thanked  M.  Teissere,  in  the  name  of  the  Society,  for  his 
very  interesting  resume,  and  added  thereto  a  brief  notice  of  a  method 
recently  suggested  for  detaching  the  albumen  from  albumenised  positive 
paper,  and  simultaneously  transferring  it  to  glass. 

The  Chairman  was  of  opinion  that  if  this  fact  were  correctly  stated 
great  service  would  be  rendered  by  a  process  of  that  kind,  which  admitted 
of  transferring  to  glass,  for  printing,  negatives  previously  produced  on  a 
film  of  albumen,  supported,  on  a  light  and  simple  sheet  of  paper. 

M.  Jacquemet  undertook  the  analysis  of  the  publications  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  month. 

Tho  Chairman  introduced  M.  Tissot,  who  exhibited  a  new  and  more 
perfect  form  of  his  instantaneous  shutter  furnished  with  variable  and  con¬ 
tinuous  diaphragms.  The  rapidity  of  this  instrument  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired. 

The  Chairman,  in  the  name  of  M.  Tarlot,  of  Paris,  showed  an  instan¬ 
taneous  shutter  sent  by  that  optician  for  the  Photographic  Exhibition  of 
Marseilles.  It  was  of  the  guillotine  form,  and  seemed  perfectly  constructed. 
He  also  showed  various  simple  lenses  by  M.  Tarlot,  which  were  remark¬ 
able  for  the  great  reduction  in  their  size  and  the  high  degree  of  finish  in 
their  manufacture. 

M.  Rigaud  showed  some  lenses  made  by  MM.  Gasc  and  Charconnet, 
of  Paris.  These  lenses  were  remarkable  for  the  possession  of  an  inge¬ 
niously-adapted  bayonet  joint,  one  of  them  being  furnished  with  a  hinged 
diaphragm  case,  which  packed  in  a  section  of  the  mounting. 

M.  Garrin  and  Co.  exhibited  an  universal  camera  which,  complete  as 
it  was  in  every  point,  was  examined  with  much  interest  by  the  members. 

The  Chairman  again  directed  attention  to  an  universal  binocular 
camera,  sent  by  Messrs.  Anthony,  of  New  York,  Avho  continued  to  make 
marked  improvements  in  their  apparatus  for  working  wet  collodion  in  the 
open  air. 

M.  Teissere  desired  to  recommend  the  tannin  process,  by  the  aid  of 
which  he  had  obtained,  assisted  by  M.  Jacquemet,  the  remarkable  proofs 
which  he  then  exhibited  to  the  members.  [The  process  followed  by 
MM.  Teissere  and  Jacquemet  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  preliminary 
coating  of  gelatine,  the  same  as  that  indicated  by  Major  Russell.] 

M.  Teissere  emphatically  insisted  on  the  necessity  for  using  a  nitrate  of 
silver  bath,  containing  from  two  to  four  per  cent,  of  crvstallisable  acetic 
acid.  The  operation  of  development  is,  according  to  this  able  amateur, 
of  a  very  delicate  nature,  demanding  a  proportionate  amount  of  care. 
In  this  operation,  moreover,  there  should  be  a  due  amount  of  acetic 
acid  in  the  developer  to  preserve  the  whites  of  the  negative.  He  also 
recommended  that,  after  a  preliminary  Avashing  Avith  water  after 
exposure,  a  slight  dose  of  nitrate  of  silver  should  be  poured  over  the 
plate.  The  keeping  qualities  of  the  tannin  plates  were  stated  to  be  A'cry 
good.  M.  Teissere  also  stated  that  better  results  Avere  obtained  on  plates 
which  had  been  kept  some  time  than  on  those  recently  prepared. 

The  proofs  by  MM.  Jacquemet  and  Teissere  Avere  much  admired. 

M.  Tissot  presented  some  proofs  from  negatives  by  the  tannin  process, 
which  were  examined  Avith  special  interest. 

The  Chairman  thanked  these  gentlemen  for  their  interesting  commu¬ 
nications,  and  then  suggested  tho  election  of  a  Committee  to  report  upon 
the  Photographic  Exhibition,  which  it  Avas  proposed  should  be  closed  on 
the  30th  April. 

The  Chairman’s  suggestion  haA'ing  been  agreed  to,  the  folloAA'ing  gentle¬ 
men  were  elected  for  that  purpose: — MM.  Gabriel  (President),  Tarier 
Emile  (Vice  President),  Pelissicr,  G.  Jacquemet,  Gilbault,  De  Roux, 
Meynier,  Thobert,  Congourdan,  Odda,  Rassis,  Lacourege,  Alfred  Olive, 
de  Villeneuve,  and  Coule.  All  the  members  of  this  Committee  lurvc  been 
chosen  from  among  non-exhibitors. 

The  Chairman  appealed  to  the  generosity  of  the  members  of  the  Society 
in  favour  of  the  lottery  established  by  the  Union  des  Arts  for  the  benefit 


of  the  cotton  operatives,  and  asked  authority  to  make  a  donation  to 
this  Avork  of  charity  in  the  name  of  the  Society. 

Sundry  questions  of  administrative  detail  in  connection  Avith  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Society  Avere  then  gone  into,  the  result  of  which  Avas  that 
the  members  should  haAre  the  pri\'ilegc  of  using  tho  lecture-room  every 
day  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  five  in  the  CA’ening,  and  that  on  ono 
evening  only — Tuesday  eA-ening — the  Society’s  place  of  meeting  might 
be  attended  until  eleven  o’clock  at  night.  MM.  Roy,  Colie,  Teissere, 
Pelissier,  Yidal,  and  Bruin  took  part  in  this  animated  discussion. 

The  Chairman  recurred  to  some  remarks  previously  made  relative  to 
the  laboratory  of  the  Union  des  Arts.  IIo  also  reminded  the  members 
that  the  annual  lottery  of  the  Society  would  take  place  at  the  close  of  the 
Exhibition ;  and  he  then  declared  the  meeting  adjourned. 


Photographic  Literature. — The  following  rich  morceaux ,  in 
the  form  of  handbills,  were  forwarded  to  us  by  an  eminent  profes¬ 
sional  photographer,  into  whose  hands  they  were  thrust  as  he 
proceeded  along  the  thoroughfare  indicated  ;  but,  for  obvious  rea¬ 
sons,  we  alter  the  name  and  locality.  Both  bills  are  ornamented  (!) 
with  woodcuts  of  a  lady  leaning  against  a  balustrade,  on  one  side, 
and  the  photographer  (in  a  pork  pie  cap)  exposing  the  plate  in  tho 
camera,  on  the  other.  The  first  is  poetical  (!)  and  runs  as  follows : — 
POPULAR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Robinson  having  got  his  Portrait,  recommends  Browne  to  his  Photographer, 
“  Stiggins,”  ivlio  has  also  taken  his  Friend  Jones’s. 

My  Dear  Browne,  if  you  want  a  good  likeness  to  send 
Asa  mark  of  regard  to  a  much-valued  friend, 

Drop  into  W.  STIGGINS,  Fanny’s  Terrace,  No.  5, 

And  in  less  than  five  minutes  he’ll  photograph  you  alive. 

He  photographed  Jones,  and  he  photographed  me, 

And  if  thou  hadst  been  there  he’d  have  photographed  thee  ; 

He  colours  and  frames  them,  of  every  hue, 

Just  give  him  a  trial ;  take  my  advice — do  ! 

To  the  Aged  he  gives  their  bright  silvery  hair, 

And  Youth  is  depicted  with  brow  ever  fair  ; 

The  Gent,  with  his  collar,  all-round ,  can  be  seen, 

As  he  ogles  the  size  of  some  new  crinoline. 

But  the  way  he  can  manage  a  Family  Group — 

(I  saw  him  take  one  as  they  sat  down  to  soup) 

It  was  most  surprising  how  all  looked  so  red  ! 

(Upon  such  slender  fare,  seem’d  so  mighty  well  fed !) 

•The  Young  ones  seem’d  jolly — the  Elders  were  grave — 

And  didn’t  the  Servants  in  scarlet  look  brave? — 

In  fact,  ’twas  the  picture  of  peace  and  content, 

And  to  folks  who’re  unhappy  1  hope  ’twill  be  sent ; 

Unless  they  haATe  leisure  to  come  round  this  way, 

And  arrange  with  the  Artist  what  they  wish  to  pay. 

Then  follows  one  in  plain,  or  rather  ornamental,  prose 

W.  STIGGINS  sincerely  thanks  his  Friends  and  the  Public  in  general,  for 
past  favours,  and  also  for  the  support  which  has  been  accorded  this  Establish¬ 
ment,  and  now  begs  most  cordially  to  acknowledge  the  favours  he  has  received 
during  the  past  year,  which  will  be  shown  to  be  truly  appreciated,  by  the  un¬ 
diminished  efforts  made  to  obtain  an  extension  of  public  approval  through  the 
year  to  come. 

W.  S.  also  begs  leave  to  state,  that  he  is  now  taking  the  Largest  and  Best 
PORTRAITS  in  the  World,  from  One  Shilling  Each.  Likewise  he  has  reduced 
his  Superior  CARTE  DE  YISITE  to  the  nominal  price  of  10s.  6d.  per  dozen, 
Warranted  riot  to  he  equalled  in  London.  Faded  Portraits  Renovated.  Weather 
no  consequence.  Glass-house  level  Avith  the  floor.  WORKS  OF  ART, 
ARTICLES  OF  VERTU,  carefully  copied.  GOOD  FIRES  KEPT.  In¬ 
valids  and  families  waited  upon  at  their  own  residences.  Hair  Cutting  on  the 
premises. 

The  New  Art-Writer  on  Photography. — In  Mr.  Hamerton’s 
recent  work,  already  glanced  at  in  a  previous  paragraph,  photo¬ 
graphy  in  connection  Avith  painting  is  treated  to  a  separate  chapter. 
The  artist  speaks  Avarmly  of  the  value  the  art-science  undoubtedly 
possesses  in  aiding  the  painter’s  studies,  by  recording,  very 
effectively,  important  memoranda  of  light  and  shade,  cloud-form, 
texture,  and  details  of  foreground,  objects,  &c.,  and  again  by 
reproducing  the  works  of  eminent  masters;  but  be  earnestly 
denies  that  its  works  are  either  perfectly  truthful  or  artistically 
beautiful.  He  compares  Gustave  le  Gray’s  marine  photographs 
(the  earliest  experiments  of  a  new  art  in  a  new  and  least-developed 
branch  of  its  application),  with  one  of  Holman  Hunt’s  exquisite 
bits  of  nature,  called  Fairlight  Downs — Sunlight  on  the  Sea ,  and, 
of  course,  to  the  woful  disparagement  of  the  former.  Throughout 
the  Avhole  of  the  chapter  in  question,  like  most  of  his  brethren, 
Mr.  Hamerton  displays  his  utter  ignorance  of  photography,  and 
attributes  to  the  process  faults  purely  those  of  the  operator:—- 
faults  of  under-exposure — faults  due  to  the  imperfect  character  of 
a  lens  which  does  not  cover  well — faults  due  to  the  naturally  imper¬ 
fect  aspect  of  a  rapidly  progressive  but  scarcely  yet  developed 
process — faults  of  artistic  ignorance — and  faults  of  pictorial  con¬ 
ception.  And,  upon  such  evidence,  lie  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
“photography  is  not  a  fine  art,  but  an  art-science  narrow  in  range, 
emphatic  in  assertion,  telling  one  truth  for  ten  falsehoods,  bu 
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telling  always  distinctly  the  one  truth  that  it  is  able  to  perceive.” — ■ 
That  our  readers  may  understand  Mr.  Hamerton’s  one-sided  logic, 
we  give  the  following  quotation  from  his  otherwise  very  beautiful, 
truthful,  and  valuable  work  : — 

“In  the  photograph  the  blaze  of  light  upon  the  sea  is  given  with  perfect 
fidelity;  but  in  order  to  get  this,  and  the  light  on  the  edge  of  the  clouds,  all 
else  has  been  sacrificed.  The  shaded  sides  of  the  clouds — in  nature  of  a  dazzling 
grey,  brighter  than  white  paper — are  positively  black  in  the  photograph  ;  and  the 
pale  splendour  of  the  sunlit  sea,  except  where  it  flashes  light,  is  heavy  and 
impenetrable  darkness.  Towards  the  sides  of  the  photograph,  the  distinction 
between  sea  and  sky  is  wholly  lost  in  one  uniform  shade  of  dark  brown, 
extending  from  top  to  bottom  without  any  indication  of  a  horizon.  e  * 
*  *  The  crowning  falsity  is,  however,  the  sun  itself,  which  is  darker  than 

the  surrounding  clouds,  being  simply  a  grey  wafer  on  a  white  ground.” 

Turning  from  the  photograph  to  Mr.  Hunt’a  picture,  he  says  :  — 

“  The  sunlight  itself,  in  its  broad  white  glare  on  the  water  under  the  sun,  and 
its  gradual  scattering  into  glitter  to  the  right  hand  and  to  the  left — in  its 
long  lines  in  the  distance,  divided  by  the  shadows  of  the  clouds— -in  its  restless 
flashing  on  the  crest  of  the  little  waves  far  away,  is  as  true  and  truer  than  the 
photograph;  but  here  all  comparison  ends,  because  there  is  no  longer  in  the 
photograph  anything  to  be  compared  with  the  picture.  Where  the  photograph 
is  simply  dark  brown,  the  picture  is  full  of  the  most  marvellously,  delicate 
gradations,  and  the  sweetest  play  of  hue.  Where  the  glitter  is  not,  we  have 
still  the  sunlit  beauty  of  the  fair  sea,  which  is  indeed  better  and  more  precious 
even  than  the  glitter  itself, — -just  as  the  fairness  of  a  beautiful  woman  is  better 
than  the  glitter  of  her  diamonds.” 

All  this  is  very  true,  and  very  well  expressed ;  but  all  this  does 
not  prove,  as  Mr.  Hamerton  asserts,  that  photography  is  not  a  fine 
art,  any  more  than  the  faults  of  the  early  pictures  painted  by  the 
early  painters  prove  that  painting  is  not  a  fine  art.  Mr.  Hamerton 
seems  an  earnest  writer,  and  we  only  wish  he  was  more  familiar 
with  the  art  he  criticises. 


Jfamp  CatTespirbentc. 

Paris,  May  11th,  1863. 

The  Photographic  Exhibition  at  the  Palace  in  the  Champs  EJys<$es 
was  opened  on  the  1st  of  May,  at  the  same  time  as  the  Salon  of 
1863,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  thin  division — the  symbol  of 
the  lingering  prejudices  which  still  shut  it  out  from  among  the 
arts.  As  most  of  the  names  had  not  yet  been  written  on  the  pic¬ 
tures,  and  as  the  catalogue  had  not  appeared,  I  was  obliged  at  mj^ 
first  visit  to  renounce  the  idea  of  giving  an  exact  account  of  the 
Exhibition.  I  will  confine  myself  to  what  particularly  struck  me, 
or  rather  to  what  most  attracted  the  attention  of  visitors.  On  the 
first  rank  are  the  specimens  of  photosculpture.  The  statuettes 
exhibited  are  those  of  the  inventor,  M.  F.  Willeme,  Isaac  Pdreire, 
the  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucald  Doudanville,  and  Madame  Halphen. 
They  are  of  different  sizes,  and  they  all  have  that  striking  truth¬ 
fulness  which  photography  stamps  upon  its  productions.  'What¬ 
ever  the  material  employed — whether  plaster,  terra-cotta,  or 
bronze — the  clothes  seem  to  be  draped  upon  living  forms,  whose 
muscles  move,  whose  veins  throb  with  the  quick-flowing  blood. 
These  works  are  to  statuary  what  photography  is  to  painting.  I 
know  not  whether  they  will  be  reproached  with  departing  from 
art  by  their  too  great  fidelity;  but  I  do  know  that  they  place 
before  us  the  reality  itself,  and,  provided  the  operator  has  well 
posed  his  model,  I  see  not  why  their  striking  truthfulness  should 
exclude  their  artistic  character. 

Photolithography  and  the  carbon  processes  are  also  very  advan¬ 
tageously  represented.  M.  Lemercier  exhibits  a  series  of  remark¬ 
able  plates  obtained  by  Poitevin’s  method,  and  MM.  Asser  and 
Toorey  have  sent  plates  far  superior  to  what  they  had  hitherto 
produced.  M.  Poitevin  has  sent  only  a  few  specimens,  by  way  of 
reminder;  but  what  his  invention  can  produce  is  now  well  known, 
and  may  also  be  judged  of  even  by  the  pictures  exhibited  by  M. 
Charavet,  who  has  this  year  a  very  fine  collection  of  portraits  and 
reproductions.  M.  Bobin  exhibits  excellent  topographic  maps  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  carbon  processes.  Lastly,  the  exhibition  of  M. 
Lafon  de  Camarsac,  wholly  composed  of  enamels  and  pictures  on 
porcelain,  is  much  more  numerous  than  in  former  years,  and  is 
every  way  worthy  of  the  admiring  attention  it  obt  ins. 

The  amplifications  are  few.  I  have  not  seen  the  productions  of 
MM.  Aguado.  Those  of  M.  Delessert  comprise  some  views  not 
exceeding  fifty  centimetres,  and  irreproachable  for  distinctness. 

Of  English  pictures  I  have  seen  nothing  except  a  charming 
composition  by  Mr.  II.  P.  Robinson,  which  is  full  of  sunlight  and  of 
rural  redolence. 

M.  Cammas’s  views  of  Egypt,  the  late  Mr.  Clifford’s  views  of 
Spain,  and  M.  Jeanrenaud’s  landscapes  are,  in  their  kind,  the  most 
complete  works  I  have  ever  seen.  M.  Lafon,  who  has  reproduced 
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the  whole  Campana  collection  (now  called  the  Musee  Napoleon 
Trois),  has  sent  some  very  interesting  specimens.  Mr.  Bingham 
continues,  with  the  same  success,  his  fine  reproductions  of  the 
works  of  modern  painters.  The  Battle  of  Magenta,  which  this 
year  figures  in  the  Salon,  and  Paul  Delaroche’s  Martyrdom ,  are  his 
chief  pieces. 

The  portraits  are  many.  In  the  first  rank  I  must  mention  the 
portraits  sent  by  M.  Claudet  and  by  M.  Angeres,  of  Vienna.  By 
their  side  may  be  placed  those  of  MM.  Ilaufstaengl  (Erwin),  Pierre 
Petit,  Nurna  Blanc. 

The  frames  of  MM.  Bisson  Brothers  were  still  empty  at  the  time 
of  my  visit;  but  those  gentlemen  can  only  be  embarrassed  with 
the  difficulty  of  choosing  amongst  the  treasures  of  their  pictorial 
wealth. 

Such  is  the  summary  of  what  I  remarked  at  the  first  brief 
glance;  but,  of  course,  I  shall  have  to  recur  to  the  subject. 

I  regretted  not  seeing  in  the  Exhibition  a  work  which  would 
have  been  interesting  to  the  public,  and  which  M.  Potonie,  the 
director  of  the  Comptoir  International  Plwtograph.es ,  could  have 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society.  I  refer  to  the  reproductions 
of  the  chief  masterpieces  of  German  painting,  of  the  collection  of 
ancient  masters,  and  of  the  copies  of  the  frescoes  at  Munich,  which 
the  Compitoir  has  introduced  into  France.  The  same  establishment 
could  likewise  have  supplied  Scenes  from  Arab  Life,  by  MM.  Alary 
and  Geiser,  of  Algiers;  and  very  interesting  Spanish  productions 
due  to  M.  Laurent,  of  Madrid.  The  foreign  part  of  the  Exhibition 
would  have  thus  been  complete,  but  I  know  not  what  difficulty  led 
to  the  refusal  of  M.  Potonie’s  offer. 

Disderi  has  had  a  new  idea,  which  is  causing  money  to  flow  into 
his  coffers  from  every  quarter.  He  has  published  several  series 
which  give  in  one  picture,  of  the  carte- cle-visit e  size,  the  portraits 
of  the  members  of  reigning  families,  and  of  celebrities  of  every 
kind;  so  that  for  the  price  of  an  ordinary  card — that  is,  for  one 
franc — you  can  have  as  many  as  thirty-two  known  figures,  brought 
together  into  the  same  picture.  This  ingenious  novelty  has 
pleased  the  public  so  much  that  I  have  seen  upon  M.  Disderi’s 
desk  several  hundred  letters  from  one  delivery,  ail  contain¬ 
ing  postage  stamps  for  the  pictures  required.  Several  employes 
are  busily  occupied  all  the  day  in  sorting  the  stamps.  It  is  really 
a  curious  sight.  Of  course  the  means  employed  by  M.  Disderi 
maybe  easily  guessed,  hut  certainly  could  not  he  put  into  practice 
with  more  abiiity.  ERNEST  LACAN. 


Philadelphia,  April  2 Oth,  1863. 

A  friend  writes  from  New  York  : — “  I  have  seen  Thompson  since 
his  return.  From  his  account,  Philadelphia  must  be  a  sort  of 
Paradise  for  the  amateur.”  Our  city,  as  laid  out  by  William  Penn, 
extended  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Schuylkill  river,  east  and  west, 
and  from  Vine-street  north  to  Cedar-street  (now  South-street) 
south  ;  a  distance  of  one  mile — thus  forming  a  rectangular  city 
two  miles  long  by  one  mile  wide.  The  city  soon  overran  its 
narrow  limits,  and  the  suburbs  were  made  up  of  other  cities  as 
large  as  the  parent  one.  Finally,  some  few  years  ago  the  Act 
of  Consolidation  brought  all  the  contiguous  municipalities  into  the 
“  City  of  Brotherly  Love”  as  it  now  stands  ;  and  our  worthy  Mayor 
has  under  his  rule  a  district  five  miles  wide  by  fifteen  long.  The 
rectangular  arrangement  of  streets  in  the  new  portion  of  the  city  is 
adhered  to,  and  the  rural  districts  have  been  surveyed  and  the 
streets  are  being  opened,  so  that  improvements  can  go  on  consist¬ 
ently  with  the  original  plan.  Now,  photographically,  Philadelphia 
has  many  advantages.  In  the  first  place  its  close  proximity 
to  the  anthracite  coal  districts  of  Pennsylvania  ensures  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  hard  coal  in  place  of  bituminous  :  hence  we  can  never 
expect  our  atmosphere  to  he  contaminated  with  smoke.  This  to 
the  professional  portraitists  is  of  great  importance,  enabling  them 
to  work  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  In  this  respect,  however,  Phila¬ 
delphia  does  not  differ  from  any  of  the  other  eastern  cities — i.e.,  those 
lying  to  the  east  of  the  Allagheny  Mountains.  One  very  remark¬ 
able  thing  about  it  is  that  peculiar  characteristic  which  has  given 
it  the  name  of  ‘‘  City  of  Homes.”  There  is  a  wonderful  sameness  in 
its  buildings  and  its  red  brick  houses,  white  marble  door  steps  and 
white  marble  caps  and  sills  to  all  the  windows,  and,  above  all,  its 
white  outside  window-shutters — all  painful  to  look  at  in  the  glare 
of  a  summer  sun.  But  the  reason  for  all  this  is  that  the  building 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  mechanics  and  not  of  the  architects. 
Builders  take  up  the  vacant  lots  and  put  up  long  rows  of  the  same 
red  brick  houses,  and  by  the  time  they  are  nearly  done  find  a  ready 
sale  for  them,  and  the  money  thus  made  is  invested  in  fresh  lots 
and  more  rows  of  houses.  This  sameness,  however,  has  its  advan- 
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tages  :  the  constant  adherence  to  one  plan  of  building  enables  them 
to  be  erected  rapidly  and  cheaply,  and  houses  are  thus  furnished 
at  a  rate  suited  to  the  means  of  all.  It  is  a  rare — very  rare — 
thing  to  find  two  families  living  in  the  same  home,  even  among 
people  of  very  moderate  means.  Each  family  has  its  castle,  large 
or  small,  in  proportion  to  its  income,  and  “  tenement  houses”  are 
almost  unknown.  The  regular  plan  of  the  city  seemed  to  offer  the 
best  opportunity  imaginable  to  inaugurate  a  thorough  system  of 
street-passenger  railway  ;  and  many  of  the  roads  laid  down  in 
advance  of  the  actual  wants  of  the  community  have  hastened  the 
improvement  of  the  suburbs.  Philadelphia  has  many  fine  public 
buildings,  but  its  long  straight  streets  are  opposed  to  any  fine 
general  architectural  display. 

Now  what  has,  no  doubt,  contributed  most  of  all  to  make  Mr. 
Thompson  think  so  well  of  our  city  for  amateur  photography  is 
the  general  harmony  among  men  of  science  here,  and  the  social 
good  feeling  which  exists.  Among  our  amateur  photographers  are 
many  men  of  wealth,  and  much  ingenuity  has  been  displayed  in 
fitting  up  their  home  workshop.  For  instance,  should  we  peep 
into  a  home  on  Arch-street  we  should  see  the  whole  fourth 
story  of  the  house  made  into  the  “den.”  There  is  a  neat  dark 
room,  lighted  with  yellow  glass,  at  one  end  of  the  large  room  ; 
then,  outside  in  the  white  light  is  a  washing-sink;  and  on  either 
side  two  covered  washing-tanks,  each  with  jets  of  water  and  au¬ 
tomatic  syphon  emptying  arrangement.  On  the  wall  are  all  kinds 
of  racks  for  drying  plates,  with  neat  troughs  to  carry  the  drippings 
to  the  sink.  Here  the  bells  and  speaking  tubes  communicate  with 
the  lower  part  of  the  house;  while,  as  we  advance  into  the  room 
and  come  under  the  skylight,  we  find  in  a  cosey  corner  the  car¬ 
penter’s  bench  and  turning  lathe  of  the  amateur  mechanic,  while 
some  broken  toys  put  there  for  “father”  to  mend,  show  the  child¬ 
ren’s  appreciation  of  his  ability  in  that  line.  Across  the  room,  at 
the  skylight,  is  a  “  background  screen.”  But  the  end  is  not  yet : 
the  master  of  all  this  shows  how  with  cunning  device  he  has  econo¬ 
mised  his  space;  for  he  soon  shows  that  this  screen  is  hinged  to 
the  ceiling,  and  can  be  raised  so  as  to  almost  cover  the  skylight 
opening,  thus  softening  the  light  when  photography  ia  not  in 
action.  Beyond  is  exposed  a  billiard-room, — the  walls  hung  with 
all. manner  of  hunting  and  fishing  implements,  and  graced  with 
many  a  picture  of  the  chase.  It  is  here  he  entertains  his  friends, 
and  truly  it  is  a  good  place  to  go  to. 

Now,  another  of  our  older  hands — a  lawyer  of  high  standing — 
has  his  residence  in  Walnut-street,  overlooking  the  Washington- 
square.  Here  is  his  business-office,  too  ;  and  when  he  can  be 
found  at  liberty  at  an  odd  moment  how  cheery  and  hearty  is  his 
welcome,  with  his  outstretched  hands  to  greet  you  !  He  has  his 
carpenter’s-  shop  in  the  upper  part  of  his  house,  and  in  this  room 
is  his  solar  camera;  but  on  the  second  story  adjoining  his  dining¬ 
room  is  his  “den.”  This  is  a  very  large  room,  with  a  good  sky¬ 
light  and  all  manner  of  backgrounds,  &c.  To  one  side  is  a  cottage 
printing  press.  Here  he  strikes  off  chemical  labels  for  all  his 
friends.  To  the  left  are  two  doors  :  passing  through  the  first,  we 
enter  his  dark  room — a  truly  fine  laboratory;  all  the  bottles  so  care¬ 
fully-  arranged  on  shelves  so  narrow  as  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  setting  down  one  bottle  before  another.  His  work-benches  are 
of  marble,  and  he  is  earnest  in  urging  the  total  exclusion  of  wood 
(to  absorb  the  silver  solution)  from  the  chemical  room,  urging  the 
use  of  slate,  glass,  or  marble.  It  was  here  I  learned  the  pretty 
little  “dodge”  of  keeping  on  hand  a  bunch  of  orange-tree  tooth¬ 
picks,  and  using  them  to  lift  the  corner  of  the  floating  paper  from 
the  silver  bath  and  such  similar  purposes.  Now,  through  that 
other  door  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  what  would,  some  hundreds  of 
years  ago,  have  ensured  his  being  burned  as  a  dealer  in  magic,  for 
there  is  probably  one  of  the  largest  collections  of  machinery  and 
apparatus  for  the  practice  of  prestidigitation.  Some  are  the  con¬ 
trivance  of  Tloudin,  some  of  Anderson,  and  thus  on  through  a 
long  list.  Hours  would  be  required  to  see  all  the  wonders  of  these 
few  rooms.  How  this  gentleman  can  find  time  to  devote  to  any 
of  his  many  pastimes  is  a  marvel  to  those  who  know  how  he  is 
engrossed  with  business  cares.  But  it  is  the  old  story  :  the  more  a 
man  has  to  do  the  more  lie  can  do ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  the 
busiest  man  who  has  the  most  time  to  devote  to  science  if  he 
really  love  it.  Every  one  in  business  should  have  some  hobby  to 
ride  during  his  leisure  moments,  to  prevent  his  mind  becoming 
narrowed  and  cramped  into  a  column  of  dollars  and  cents. 

Trudging  home  one  holiday  with  my  children  from  a  boating 
excursion  up  the  Schuylkill — the  camera  being  our  excuse  for  the 
t ri p — I  met  the  president  of  one  of  the  great  railroads.  He  Avas 
riding  alone.  He  stopped  a  moment  to  speak,  and  under  his  foot' 
could  be  seen  his  portfolio  of  plants  collected  during  his  ride,  bIioav- 


ing  that  his  pastime  was  botany,  and  for  the  reason,  as  he  said, 
that  the  specimens  Avere  to  be  found  everywhere,  and  their  collec¬ 
tion  Avas  an  excuse  for  his  country  rambles. 

But  to  return  to  the  amateur  photographers.  They  all  have 
free  access  to  the  leading  photographic  establishments,  and  it  is 
admitted  by  the  practical  operators  that  much  of  the  progress  in 
the  art  is  due  to  the  experiments  of  the  amateurs.  Portraiture  is 
at  a  discount  among  them.  Some  feAv,  it  is  true,  have  not  yet  had 
all  their  patience  exhausted,  and  are  Avilling  to  do  up  all  their 
friends;  but  by  far  the  greater  number  have  laid  their  portrait- 
lenses  on  the  shelf  and  have  adopted  the  convenient  excuse  of 
chemicals  out  of  order  for  that  sort  of  Avork.  One  avIio  is  now 
fitting  up  his  photographic  room  in  the  most  elaborate  manner 
told  me  that  he  had  been  so  bored  Avith  the  applications  for  portrait¬ 
taking  that  he  could  not  even  have  an  instrument  Avith  which  to 
take  a  portrait.  One  after  another,  however,  they  are  furnishing 
themselves  Avith  the  new  globe  lens.  Some  are  purchasing  both 
stereoscopic  and  larger  sizes  ;  but  the  favourites  are  the  six-inch 
and  eight-inch  focus,  and  they  grow  more  and  more  in  favour. 

I  have  before  me  a  letter  from  Mr.  J.  W.  Black,  of  Boston,  one 
of  the  leading  photographers  of  that  place.  It  Avas  Avritten  to  Mr. 
Nelson  Wright,  of  New  York,  and  it  is  full  of  praise  of  a  sixteen- 
inch  (10-inch)  focus  globe  lens.  In  conclusion,  he  says  : — “  After 
nearly  twenty  years  of  daily  practical  use  with  the  best,  yet  com¬ 
paratively  imperfect,  lenses  which  have  been  put  in  the  market, 
you  may  imagine  better  than  I  can  describe  the  gratification  which 
the  possession  of  your  perfect  Avorking  instrument  has  afforded 
me.”  The  report  of  the  Coast  Survey  Department  on  the  largo 
lens  of  this  kind  used  by  them  is  full  and  conclusive.  I  have  had 
a  copy  of  it  by  me  for  some  days  in  advance  of  its  publication  in 
the  American  Journal  of  Photography.  It  is  to  appear  in  the 
number  which  is  now  due,  and  Avill  be  read  Avith  interest.  But  lo 
me  the  strongest  evidence  of  their  xmlue  is  Avhen  such  men  as  Mr. 
Guterkunst  purchases  one  of  these  instruments;  and,  after  Avecks 
of  trial,  then  order  other  sizes  of  the  same  instrument  suited 
to  different  kinds  of  Avork,  and  are  earnest  in  their  praise  of 
them. 

After  Avriting  the  above,  the  American  Journal  for  the  15th 
instant  came  to  hand,  as  also  Tiie  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy  for  the  1st,  and,  armed  Avith  both,  I  called  on  Guterkunst 
to  read  to  him  the  report  of  the  Coast  Survey  Superintendent  and 
Mr.  Dawson’s  letter.  Moran  came  in  soon  after,  and  heard  them 
both.  Mr.  Guterkunst  had  been  using  his  globe  lenses  a  great  deal 
of  late,  and  shoAved  me  proofs  Avith  Avhicli  he  Avas  delighted.  Moran 
had  been  excessively  busy  Avith  Avork  to  order — principally  public 
buildings  and  statuary,  Avhich  he  had  never  before  been  able  to 
execute  for  Avant  of  a  lens  Avith  a  very  short  focus.  Mr.  G.  had  just 
lent  his  six-inch  focus  globe  lens  to  Mr.  Wenderoth  to  be  tried  in 
comparison  Avith  a  small  Yoigtlander  orthoscopic  lens.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  in  this  city  alone  there  are  instruments  made 
by  every  celebrated  maker  in  the  Avorld  ;  and  the  stock  of  foreign 
instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  dealers  is  large.  Heretofore 
foreign  instruments  have  been  preferred,  their  cheapness  being 
one  of  their  chief  recommendations.  But  uoav  the  desire  to 
secure  the  neAv  lens,  even  at  its  high  price,  seems  to  amount 
almost  to  a  furor. 

Mr.  Thompson  must  have  thought  so,  for,  at  the  close  of  a  letter 
to  the  American  Journal ,  he  says,  speaking  of  his  visit  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  Suffice  it  to  sa3r  that,  after  two  days  among  them,  I 
returned  home  under  the  full  conviction  that  to  attain  perfect 
happiness  a  man  must  have  four  skylights,  two  six-inch  globe 
lenses,  a  six  and  a-half  by  eight  and  a-half  Peace  dry  box,  another 
globe  lens,  a  home  Avith  Avhite  shutters  and  brick  pavement  in 
front,  some  more  globe  lenses,  a  pass  to  take  pictures  in  Fairmount 
Park,  a  fast  horse,  and  a  dozen  or  so  more  globe  lenses.”  The 
Peace  dry  box  he  mentions  is  a  box  on  the  Jabez  Hughes’s  plan, 
Avith  frames  for  fifteen  dry  plates. 

One  word  now  about  the  fuming  of  paper  with  ammonia. 
Almost  every  Aveek  I  hear  of  some  new  hands  adopting  it.  It  is 
successfully  used  by  all  our  principal  operators;  and  they  one  and 
all  say  that  they  consider  it  of  the  greatest  importance. — With 
due  regards,  COLEMAN  SELLERS. 


Photography  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum. — The  civil  es¬ 
timates,  in  sliOAving  the  grants  made  for  art-purposes,  tell  us  that  cheap 
photography,  as  a  means  of  extending  art-education,  has — perhaps  through 
the  apathy  of  an  inartistic  public,  or,  possibly,  through  the  Avant  of  manage¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  officials  connected  with  this  department — proved  a 
failure.  Last  year,  the  sum  of  £1,000  Avas  charged  for  chemicals  and  the 
purchase  of  apparatus 
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imir  Strajrs, 

Autistic  Copyright. — A  treaty  for  securing  artistic  copyright  between 
Belgium  and  Prussia  was  signed  on  the  29th  of  March. 

Photography  in  Russia. — Knowing  the  number  of  excellent  photo¬ 
graphers  St.  Petersburg  can  boast,  we  are  pleased  to  hear  that  a  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  is  in  process  of  formation  there  under  distinguished 
patronage. 

Engraving  by  Electricity. — The  daily  papers,  &c.,  have  recently 
announced  a  new  method  of  engraving  by  electricity,  invented  by  M. 
Merget,  and  described  by  him  at  a  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
which  it  is  said  will  be  greatly  valuable  when,  as  it  is  probable,  photo¬ 
graphy  shall  have  taken  the  place  of  the  engraver’s  burin. 

Honourable  Distinction. — We  observe  with  much  pleasure  that  of 
the  forty-five  candidates  for  admission  as  fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  at 
the  forthcoming  election,  the  name  of  Mr.  William  Crookes  is  one  of  the 
fifteen  selected  by  the  Council  for  recommendation  to  the  fellows  for 
election.  Our  readers  will,  of  course,  be  familiar  with  Mr.  Crookes’s 
photographic  labours;  but  many  of  them  may  not  be  so  well  informed  of 
his  discoveries  by  aid  of  the  spectroscope,  especially  that  of  the  new  metal 
Thallium,  which  discovery,  irrespective  of  his  other  scientific  acquire¬ 
ments,  justly  entitles  him  to  the  distinction  in  course  of  being  con¬ 
ferred. 

A  New  Thermometer. — This  has  been  discovered  by  Dr.  Joule,  and  is 
thus  briefly  described: — It  consists  of  a  glass  tube,  two  feet  and  four  inches 
in  diameter,  divided  longitudinally  by  a  pasteboard  diaphragm  painted 
black,  which  leaves  a  space  of  about  an  inch  at  the  top  and  bottom,  the 
top  space  containing  a  magnetised  sewing  needle,  furnished  with  a  glass 
index,  and  suspended  by  a  single  filament  of  silk.  So  sensitive  can  this 
instrument  be  rendered  by  diminishing  the  directive  force  of  the  mag- 
nectic  needle  that  the  minute  quantity  of  heat  contained  in  the  moon’s 
rays  (which  amounts  to  about  a  few  ten-thousandths  of  a  degree  only) 
can  be  readily  detected. 

The  Art  Union  of  Glasgow'.— The  Art  Journal — seemingly  ignorant 
of  the  success  with  which  the  substitution  of  photographs  for  engravings 
has  been  crowned — thinks  the  policy  of  the  Council  of  this  Society  in 
making  such  a  change  very  questionable,  stating  that  the  photographs 
are  “  sorry  substitutes,”  and  denouncing  the  very  beautiful  reproductions 
of  Mr.  Annan  as  “  not  even  favourable  examples  of  the  art,  and  which  cer¬ 
tainly  cannot  do  justice  to  the  original  paintings” — making  perforce,  how¬ 
ever,  an  exception  in  favour  of  that  by  Mr.  Paton,  which,  as  our  readers  may 
remember,  was  executed  in  monochrome.  Those  who  prefer  the  laboured 
smoothness  and  the  engraver- diluted  spirit  and  originality  of  a  great 
artist  to  a,  facsimile  of  his  painting,  rendering  touch  for  touch  with  un¬ 
erring  fidelity,  may  agree  with  the  Art  Journal.  We  don’t ! 

The  Electric  Light  Spectrum. — Professor  Stokes  has  recently  stated 
that  the  spectrum  derived  from  the  electric  spark  obtained  by  the  use  of 
a  quartz  prism  and  lens  in  lieu  of  those  of  the  glass  has  a  length  beyond 
the  violet  end, — about  five  times  the  length  of  the  entire  visible  spectrum  ! 
This  shows  a  wonderful  difference  between  the  two  mediums  of  glass  and 
quartz  in  reference  to  the  more  refrangible  of  the  invisible  violet  rays. 
Experimenting  in  this  same  direction,  Dr.  Miller  has  taken  collodion 
negatives  of  the  respective  spectra  given  by  twenty-five  metals 
used  as  electrodes  for  the  passage  of  the  voltaic  arc,  and  observes 
that  those  metals  which  possess  similar  chemical  properties  are  also 
as  intimately  related  in  the  length  and  peculiarities  of  their  spectra. 
He  found  a  great  change  in  the  photographic  properties  of  light  reflected 
from  various  metallic  surfaces,  which  varied  greatly  in  their  power  of 
reflecting  the  chemical  rays,  gold  giving  the  most  complete  reflection, 
and  silver  the  least.  This  show's  the  importance  of  the  nature  of  the 
prism  used  in  spectrum-analytical  experiments.  Dr.  Willis  announces 
that  he  has  found  water  and  absolute  alcohol  the  only  liquids  which 
transmit  all  the  chemical  rays,  and  that  some  liquids,  although  absolutely 
colourless,  arrest  the  progress  of  the  chemical  rays  altogether.  The 
terchloride  and  oxychloride  of  phosphorus  have  this  power. 

Art  and  Photography. — The  Cavaliere  M.  A.  Migliarini,  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Art  Journal,  displays  no  small  animus  against  photography 
in  the  followdng  and  similar  remarks: — “One  great  resource  of  the  artist 
has  always  been  portrait  painting ;  but  here  he  encounters  photography — 
a  valuable  discovery  but  not  confined  within  its  proper  limits.  The  enthu¬ 
siasm  w  ith  wdiich  it  has  been  received  has  caused  a  surfeit  of  photographs 
with  which  the  public  are  inundated,  depriving  both  the  painter  of 
portraits  and  the  landscape  painter  of  their  work.  I  humbly  ask  pardon 
of  those  who  take  advantage  of  tliis  new'  art  to  present  their  own  photo¬ 
graphs  to  their  friends  in  the  form  of  visiting  cards,  as  well  as  those  who 
for  a  few  shillings  enjoy  the  singular  pleasure  of  filling  their  pockets  with 
miniature  portraits  of  their  friends,  to  look  over  them  at  their  leisure 
.moments.  I  can  only  say  that  formerly  we  carried  our  friends  in  our 
hearts ;  and  I  w'ould  rather  that  my  friends  should  wholly  forget  me  than 
thus  condemn  me  to  so  equivocal  and  passing  a  remembrance.”  Those 
who  do  not  wish  their  friends  to  remember  them  as  they  are,  but  rather 
as  they  w'ould  wash  to  appear,  may  agree  with  the  Cavaliere  Migliarini ; 
but  surely  there  can  be  no  better  sign  of  a  friend  being  in  the  heart  than 
so  faithful  a  portrait  as  a  photograph  of  that  friend  being  in  the  pocket  to 
be  gazed  upon  in  “leisure  moments.”  But  w'hat  does  this  writer  mean 
when  he  says  “I  shall  abstain  from  enumerating  the  great- injuries  which 


photography  will  entail  on  the  faculty  of  correct  sight,  as  this  obiection 
is  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  general  reader  r”  Whether  we  may, 
therefore,  class  ourselves  writh  “general”  readers  or  not,  we  cannot  say, 
but  this  certainly  is  a  long  way  beyond  our  comprehension.  Most  of  our 
professional  writers  on  practical  art  have  admitted  that  photographs  are 
valuable  as  a  :ds  to  correct  drawing,  and  many  or  most  of  the  best  painters 
and  draughtsmen  of  the  day  use  the  camera  as  an  assistant  in  making  their 
sketches.  That  the  public  eye  has  been  educated  to  appreciate  good 
drawing  by  familiarity  wdth  photographs  has  been  repeatedly  stated  in  the 
leading  .journals ;  and  that  the  English  school  of  art  has  been  undergoing 
a  complete  revolution  in  regard  to  truthfulness  as  opposed  to  the  old- 
fashioned  conventional  ideas  of  art  ever  since  the  invention  of  Daguerre  was 
first  made  public,  must  be  patent  to  all  who  have  any  acquaintance  with 
our  exhibitions  during  that  period.  Photography  has  exercised  a  most 
wholesome  influence  upon  the  art-education  both  of  the  general  public 
and  the  professional  artist,  and  those  w'ho  deny  and  sneer  at  this  well- 
demonstrated  fact  can  neither  understand,  appreciate,  nor  fairly  recognise 
either  art  or  photography. 

Cemspenlmujc. 


fc3>“  We  are  at  all  times  willing  to  assist  our  Correspondents  to  the 
utmost  of  our  ability,  but  we  can  only  do  so  through  the  medium 
of  the  Journal.  We  cannot  give  private  replies  except  to  personal 
friends. 

FINE  ART  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  give  publicity  to  the  following  letter 
addressed  to  Mr.  Rejlander  from  an  artist  of  high  repute.  It  is 
highly  satisfactory  to  find  that,  while  the  writer  of  it  does  not  alter 
the  opinion  he  had  formed  relative  to  the  distinction  between  the 
graphic  and  photographic  arts,  he  yet  acknowledges  Mr.  Rejlander’s 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  an  artist,  and  altogether  disallows  the  truth 
of  imputations  under  which  the  writer  suffers  relative  to  certain 
offensive  expressions  alleged  to  have  been  employed  by  him.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  our  readers  will  be  gratified  at  the  frank 
explanation  afforded. — Ed. 

Edinbro' ,  2 bth  April,  1863. 

Dear  Sir, — I  felt  much  pained  to  leam  from  my  friend  Mr.  Ross  (photo¬ 
grapher  here)  that  you  still  continued  under  the  delusion  that  I  had  spoken 
disrespectfully  of  your  masterly  production  named  The  Two  Ways  of  Life, 
which  you  exhibited  in  the  Art  Manufacture  Exhibition  here  some  years 
ago.  Nothing,  I  assure  you,  could  possibly  be  further  from  the  truth 
than  any  statement  which  may  have  led  you  to  believe  this.  The  facts 
of  the  case  upon  which  the  allegation  rests  are  simply  these  : — 

The  Committee  of  gentlemen  who  got  up  the  Art  Manufactures’  Exhi¬ 
bition  requested  me,  as  having  had  some  experience  in  arranging  works 
of  art  on  the  walls  of  an  exhibition,  to  superintend  for  them  the  arranging 
of  the  photographs  sent  in  to  be  shown  as  part  of  the  art  display  on  the 
occasion  referred  to.  This  I  undertook  to  do. 

Your  large  photograph,  which  was  one  of  them,  I  selected  as  the  first 
to  be  placed  on  the  walls.  It  occupied  the  centre  panel,  and  was  placed 
right  opposite  the  eye.  I  surrounded  it  with  such  things  as  I  judged 
would  make  it  tell  effectively,  and,  having  completed  the  arrangements,  I 
left,  having  had  nothing  further  to  do  in  the  matter.  Several  members 
of  the  Committee  entering  the  room  afterwards,  in  my  absence,  looked  over 
what  I  had  done  as  to  arrangement,  and  one  of  them  (as  I  was  informed) 
using  the  expression  which  gave  you  so  much  offence,  ordered  your  pho¬ 
tograph  to  be  removed  and  another  put  in  its  place. 

I  mentioned  these  circumstances  shortly  after  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Photographic  Society,  when  the  removal  of  your  fine  work  was  alluded 
to;  and  the  reporter — whoever  he  was — made  it  appear  in  his  communica¬ 
tion  to  the  Journal  as  if  I  had  personally  used  the  expression  in  question, 
and  it  was  only  when  I  subsequently  read  in  the  Photographic  J ournal  that 
you  considered  me  as  the  author  that  I  came  to  be  aware  that  the  false 
report  had  been  carried  to  you.  Immediately  upon  this  I  adopted 
measures  to  get  the  matter  corrected,  and  applied  in  the  first  instance  to 
the  then  Secretary  of  the  Society  here,  requesting  him  to  write  to  London 
and  explain  the  truth  of  the  case.  He,  however,  thought  that  it  was  a 
private  matter  in  which,  officially,  he  was  not  called  upon  to  interfere. 
I  then  wrote  a  note  to  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  Photographic 
Society  mentioning  what  I  have  stated  above,  in  the  hope  that  he  would 
correct  the  wrong  impression  which  had  gone  abroad  regarding  me  in  this 
matter;  but,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  notice  whatever  was  taken  of  my 
note  cither  in  the  journal  or  otherwise,  and  so  the  false  report  was  propa¬ 
gated. 

On  the  occasion  of  one  of  the  Society’s  Exhibitions,  when  you  had 
several  photographs  present,  I  sent  a  few  remarks  to  the  leading  local 
newspapers  on  the  principal  specimens  exhibited,  and  specially  referred  to 
yours  as  by  far  the  best  attempts  I  had  seen  in  the  application  of  your  art 
to  the  telling  of  a  story.  Your  superiority  was  conspicuous  then;  and, 
so  far  as  I  know,  you  continue  still  unexcelled.  I  would  not  wish  you  to 
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understand,  however,  that  I  consider  that  anything-  so  eminently  good  as  a 
painter  could  produce  is  likely  to  be  accomplished  by  you  in  this  direction. 
In  this  I  may  be  wrong,  but  it  is  my  opinion,  founded  on  the  simple  fact 
that  the  photographer  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  expression  which 
the  model  may  char  c«  to  have  when  under  the  action  of  the  camera,  and 
the  almost  impossibility  of  getting  a  group  to  feel  and  act  with  that  unity 
which  an  individual  mind  imparts  to  any  given  subject. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society  since 
nearly  its  commencement,  and  have  spoken  several  times  at  its  meetings  ; 
but  I  have  been  so  disgusted  with  the  manner  in  which  my  remarks  have 
been  subsequently  misrepresented,  that  I  have  resolved  to  cease  taking 
any  further  interest  in  the  Society.  I  had  hoped  at  one  time  to  have 
perhaps  been  able  to  infuse  a  little  artistic  feeling  into  the  members  ;  but 
I  soon  found  that,  with  a  fow  honourable  exceptions,  they  generally 
possess  so  comfortable  a  notion  of  their  onto  acquirements  as  to  render 
unavailing  any  attempt  to  convince  men— some  of  whom  have  spent  the 
best  part  of  their  lives  in  mechanical  or  other  employments  not  more 
conducive  to  artistic  development— that  they  do  not  know  a  great  deal 
more  about  art  than  one  who  has  passed  a  considerable  portion  of  a  not 
altogether  unsuccessful  life  in  its  cultivation. 

Without  going  further  into  explanations  or  details,  allow  me  to  assure 
you  that  I  have  never  spoken  otherwise  than  respectfully  and  with 
admiration  of  your  works,  whatever  you  may  have  learnt  to  the  contrary 
from  erroneous  reports  in  the  journals  or  otherwise. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

O.  G.  Rejlaniier,  Esq.  T.  W.  HARVEY. 

P. S. — You  may  use  this  in  any  way  you  think  fit. 


DEVELOPMENT  WITH  FORMIC  ACID. 

To  the  Editor. 

g1R> _ I  have  lately  been  making  many  experiments  with  formic  acid 

in  the  developer ;  and,  as  the  subject  of  its  use  is  now  attracting  some 
attention,  the  account  of  the  results  which  I  have  obtained  may  prove 
interesting  to  your  readers  I  took  a  nitrate  bath,  containing  thirty 
crrains  of  pure  fused  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  ounce,  and  having  made  it 
perfectly  neutral,  added  one  drop  of  strong  nitric  acid  to  twenty  ounces 
of  it.  The  collodions  I  employed  were  all,  with  one  exception,  bromo- 
iodised.  As  I  am  more  partial  to  the  use  of  iron  as  a  developer  than  to 
pyrogailic  acid,  I  determined  to  use  the  former  for  my  experiments.  I 
lirade  a  solution  of  pure  sulphate  of  iron,  twenty  grains  to  the  ounce,  and 
added  'thereto  varying  quantities  of  acetic  and  formic  acid  (the  former 
o-lacial  and  the  latter  of  the  strength  directed  in  the  Pharmacopoeia).  The 
proportions  that  I  found  to  answer  best  were  ten  minims  of  acetic  and 
fifteen  of  formic  acid  to  the  ounce  of  developer.  The  results  showed 
that,  with  the  above  proportions,  the  exposure  was  reduced  to  one-third 

(from  fifteen  to  five  seconds,  for  instance). 

The  negatives  developed  exceedingly  clean,  and  without  tiie  least  trace 
of  any  deposit  on  the  shadows ;  but  they  were  all  very  much  wanting  m 
intensity,  the  image  being  thin  and  grey.  I  could  only  intensify  it  in  the 
folio  win0,  manner ' — After  fixing’,  well  Yvasli.  If  the  collodion  he  at  all 
likely  to°slip,  the  plate  should  be  dried,  and,  when  the  edges  have  been 
varnished,  soak  for  some  minutes  in  warm  water.  Have  ready  a  fil¬ 
tered  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  of  about  two  grains  to  the  ounce, 
cover  the  negative  with  a  good  quantity  of  it,  or,  better  still,  immerse  the 
plate  in  a  dish  full  of  the  solution.  Carefully  watch  it,  and,  as  soon  as  the 
dark  tint  which  it  at  first  assumes  begins  to  get  lighter,  rapidly  wash  it. 
Now  immerse  it  in  a  very  weak  solution  of  iodine,  in  iodide  of  potassium, 
or  ammonium— about  one  grain  in  five  ounces  of  water.  Should  stains 
occur  during  the  after  treatment,  these  two  solutions  have  most  likely 
been  too  strong.  The  remedy  is  simple  :  use  them  weaker.  Do  not  let 
the  plate  remain  long  in  the  iodide  solution.  N  o  visible  change  will  take 

^  After  amain  washing,  it  may  be  exposed  for  a  second  to  diffused  day¬ 
light.  All  the  operations  should  be  performed  in  the  dark-room,  as  the 

result  is  then  much  more  under  control.  .  .. 

If  examining  a  negative  for  intensity  by  the  light  of  a  candle,  or  gas, 
or  by  sunlight,  always  hold  a  piece  of  white  paper  between  the  negative 
and  the  source  of  light.  After  the  treatment  described  above,  the  nega¬ 
tive  is  to  be  re-developed  with  pyrogailic  acid  and  nitrate  of  silver  solu¬ 
tions,  in  the  usual  way,  using  the  solutions  rather  weak.  The  image 
will  then  be  found  to  be  of  a  deep  orange  tint,  and  very  delicate,  though 
intense— the  particles  of  silver  forming  it  appearing  to  be  very  fine.  It 
citric  acid,  in  place  of  acetic,  be  added  to  the  pyrogailic  acid  solution,  the 
imao-c  will  be  of  a  splendid  purple;  but  of  course  it  is  not  so  non-actinic 
as  the  orange  tint.  I  have  not  yet  tried  formic  acid  with  the  double  sul¬ 
phate  of  iron  and  ammonia ;  but  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  those 
whose  object  is  to  secure  instantaneous,  or  very  rapid,  results. 

The  following  simple  suggestion  may,  I  hope,  be  of  some  use  to  your 
readers : — During  the  preliminary  washing  of  photographic  prints,  dab 
the  surface  with  a  clean  sponge  before  toning.  This  will  effectually 
remove  any  deposit  of  chlorides,  &c.,  from  them,  and  materially  conduce 
to  even  toning.  If,  whilst  toning,  any  deposit  falls,  it  can  be  removed  m 
the  same  way.  I  have  myself  found'  the  greatest  advantage  from  this 
treatment,— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  H.  LOOTER. 


[It  will  be  seen  that  our  correspondent  corroborates  the  estimate  of  the 
shortening  of  exposure  made  by  Mr.  Henry  Claudet  and  Mr.  Hodda. 
The  method  of  intensification  given  is  a  little  obscure  in  one  point,  viz., 
the  strength  of  the  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide  of  ammonium.  \\Y  pre¬ 
sume,  however,  that  the  one  grain  mentioned  refers  to  the  latter,  and  that 
the  solution  thus  made  is  to  be  saturated  with  iodine.  AVe  note  the  re¬ 
mark  relative  to  the  influence  of  citric  acid  in  modifying  the  colour  of  the 
deposit,  which  is  exactly  what  might  have  been  anticipated ;  but  wo  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  deposit  would,  on  trial,  bo  found  less  obstructive  of  light 
in  one  case  than  in  the  other,  unless  our  correspondent  means  us  to  infer 
that  he  has  tried  the  experiment  and  found  it  so — in  which  case  wo  do 
not,  for  a  moment,  question  his  assertion;  but  if  he  merely  supposes, 
from  the  appearance  of  the  colours,  that  one  is  more  obstructive  than  the 
other,  knowing  from  experience  how  deceptive  these  matters  are,  we  are 
not  inclined  to  regard  the  point  as  established,  without  actual  trial.  The 
use  of  a  sponge,  though  it  has  been  before  recommended  by  several  per¬ 
sons,  has  been  but  little  adopted  hitherto,  though  it  appears  to  us  un¬ 
doubtedly  good. — Ed.] 

IIELIOGRAPHIC  ENGRAVING. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — In  the  reply  made  by  M.  Lacan  through  the  pages  of  your 
Journal  to  the  claim  of  my  fellow-labourer  relative  to  heliographic  en¬ 
graving,  he  maintains  that  the  plates  of  MM.  Baudran  and  Do  la  Blan- 
chere  are  re-engraved  entirely  by  hand  with  the  aid  of  rowels  and  cradles , 
Sec.,  as  may  be  perceived  at  a  glance. 

It  is  not  sufficient  here  to  prove  to  M.  Lacan  only  the  truth  of  that 
which  I  advance,  that  he  deceives  himself  in  his  examination,  but  further 
to  enlighten  your  readers  upon  the  importance  of  a  process  which  is 
destined  to  change  completely,  in  a  given  time,  the  arts  of  engraving  and 
photography. 

M.  Lacan  is  not  an  engraver;  but  upon  causing  a  workman  to  look  at 
them  he  might  say  correctly  that  he  could  recognise  in  our  plates  the 
work  of  the  rowel  and  the  cradle — and  further,  he  might  find  nearly  all 
over  them  mechanical  cuts  as  in  an  ordinary  engraving,  seeing  that  all 
these  are  perfectly  visible,  and  that  the  chief  aim  of  my  researches  has 
been  to  introduce  into  heliographic  engraving  all  the  agents  which  1 
formerly  employed  for  engraving  by  hand.  I  was  convinced  of  the  neces- 
sitv  for  so  doing  from  my  intimate  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  the 
metal  which  I  operate  upon,  and  of  all  the  exigencies  of  the  press  before 
undertaking  a  large  number  of  impressions  required  for  commercial  pur¬ 
poses,  and  which  I  can  guarantee  upon  ten  thousand. 

If  before  judging  so  extremely  serious  works,  and  seriously  undertaken , 
and  judging  them  so  severely  upon  hearsay,  M.  Lacan  had  been  so  good 
as  to  honour  me  with  a  visit,  he  would  have  leamt  that  which  many 
persons  know,  since  we  have  announced  it  in  a  prospectus  that  our  plates 
are  engraved  by  means  of  a  heliographic  tool  of  which  I  am  the  inventor ; 
that  this  tool  operates  under  the  influence  of  the  negative;  that  it  is  furnished 
with  a  burin,  a  rowel,  or  a  cradle,  absolutely  in  the  same  way  as  a  hand 
that  works;  and  that  it  thus  engraves  our  plates,  either  with  a  varnish  or 
dry  and  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  subject,  leaving  me  the 
choice  of  the  kind  of  cuts  made,  and  it  is  this  which  gives  the  appearance 
and  solidity  of  an  engraving  by  hand.  I  frequently  employ  as  a  helio¬ 
graphic  agent  M.  Niepce  do  St.  Auc tor’s  varnish  of  bitumen  of  Judea, 
which  varnish,  prepared  and  employed  as  I  do  it,  is  capable  of  resisting 
the  action  of  the  acid  at  40°  during  the  time  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  but 
often  also  I  dispense  with  all  sensitive  varnish  and  operate  entirely  without 
light  upon  ordinary  engravers’  varnish  with  or  without  the  help  of  my 
heliographic  tool.  '  In  this  case  I  designate  the  new  process  Reflection  of  \ 
Photography  on  Steel.  The  result  of  this  last  method  is  altogether  like 
the  other. 

If  M.  Lacan  had  seen  me  wnrk  he  would  have  been  able  to  affirm,  as  , 
I  do,  that  the  plates  are  not  re-engraved  by  hand  ;  that  they  are  entirely  ij 
heliographic;  that  the  only  retouching  is  upon  such  black  or  white 
spots  as  are  produced  ;  and  that  there  is  a  pretty  general  polishing  of  the  S 
light  and  edges — a  cleaning  always  necessary  for  all  processes,  but  which 
does  not  alter  the  fidelity  of  the  reproduction.  There  are  neither  outlines 
nor  anything  else  which  indicate  hand- work  in  the  form  and  effect  pro- 
duced;  and  I  repeat,  if  M  .Lacan  had  visited  me  and  seen  my  plates  at  the 
close  of  the  operations  (and  it  would  have  been  worth  the  trouble)  lie 
would  not  have  written  that  which  he  has  done,  for  he  would  have  left 
my  house  convinced.  *  . 

Besides,  the  rapidity  of  my  operations  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  reply  to 
such  objections;  for,  except  the  cleaning  indicated  above,  the  plates  are 
engraved  almost  as  quickly  as  negatives  are  produced. 

Not  wishing  to  occupy  unnecessary  space  in  your  columns  I  close  my 
explanations  by  placing  myself  at  M.  Lacan’s  disposal  for  amide  infor¬ 
mation,  so  far  as  will  not  compromise  the  secrecy  of  my  process. 

I  reckon  on  your  good  nature  and  impartiality  for  the  insertion  of  this 
letter  in  an  early  number  of  your  Journal. — I  am,  yours,  &c,, 

Paris,  Sth  May,  1863.  '  __  BAUDRAN. 

FAULTY”  PLATES— AND  MOUNTING. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Among  the  many  photographic  troubles  with  which  I  have  had 
to  contend,  there  still  remains  one  that  obstinately  defies  all  my  efforts 
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to  conquer,  and  which  has,  as  a  last  resort,  induced  me  to  send  my  ap¬ 
parently  hopeless  case  to  the  fountain  head,  in  hopes  of  being  favoured 
with  a  remedy.  “The  glancing'  silvery  appearance,  streaked  principally 
•over  the  shadows  of  the  picture,  and  seen  most  distinctly  by  reflected 
light  on  the  back  of  the  negative,”  as  complained  of  by  an  amateur  in 
the  last  page  but  one  of  your  1st  May  number,  has  compelled  me  to  throw 
away,  as  useless,  dozens  of  patent  plate  glasses.  Am  I  correct  in  suppos¬ 
ing  those  annoying  stains  to  have  been  caused  by  the  iron-developing 
solution  used  for  former  negatives  P  and  what  is  of  much  greater  conse¬ 
quence,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  can  you  kindly  suggest  a  solvent 
for  those  stubborn  deposits,  thereby  enabling  me  to  convert  a  mass  of 
now  unserviceable  rubbish  into  profitable  material  ?  The  strongest  nitric 
acid,  nor  the  friction  by  tripoli,  spirits  of  wine  and  liquor  ammoniae,  have 
the  slight  effect  towards  their  removal.  These  marks  appear  to  have 
entered  the  substance  of  the  glass,  and  to  have  become  chemically  com¬ 
bined  with  it.  Your  ever  ready  aid  is  solicited,  favoured  with  which  I 
confidently  look  forward  to  the  restoration  of  the  now  worthless  plates 
to  their  pristine  state  of  usefulness. 

In  your  April  15th  number,  pages  176  and  177,  your  correspondent 
“Highlander”  seeks  a  remedy  for  the  cockling  up  of  the  mounts  of  his 
pictures,  or  I  should  have  rather  said,  mounted  pictures.  Your  recom¬ 
mendation  of  Mr.  Stuart’s  excellent  method  of  mounting  will,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  remove  the  annoyance  complained  of ;  but,  I  fear,  the  necessary 
lithographic  press,  or  even  the  ordinary  rolling  press,  are  neither  of  them 
within  the  reach  of  the  great  body  of  amateurs,  seeing  that  the  frequent 
mention  of  new,  and  improvement  of  old,  apparatus  bears  somewhat 
heavily  on  the  purses  of  those  who  can  obtain  no  pecuniary  return  for 
their  necessarily  constant  outlay. 

With  all  due  deference  to  your  superior  judgment  and  knowledge  in 
affairs  photographic,  I  venture  to  offer  the  following  simple  plan  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  which  I  have  always  found  effectual  in  producing  a  flatly- 
mounted  proof.  At  the  commencement  of  mounting  operations,  place  as 
many  mounts  as  likely  to  be  required  between  separate  pieces  of  damped 
bibulous  paper  for  half-an-hour  or  longer,  so  as  to  cause  the  mounts  to 
expand  to  the  same  extent  as  the  proofs  when  moistened  with  the  starch- 
paste  or  dextrine  solution.  Dry  the  proofs,  when  mounted,  by  placing 
them  separately  between  perfectly  dry  bibulous  peepers,  putting  each  pic¬ 
ture,  as  finished,  with  its  accompanying  blotting  paper,  under  a  flat  board 
with  a  heavy  weight  thereon,  and  thus  in  sucession  until  the  whole  batch 

I  of  proofs  are  completed.  The  above-described  method  will  necessarily 
cause  the  proof  and  mount,  both  previously  equally  expanded,  to  dry 
with  equal  contractions,  thus  removing  the  frequent  cause  of  cockling  in 
the  old  and  usual  way  of  moimting. 

I  make  the  above  remarks,  wishing  it  at  the  same  time  to  be  understood 
that  I  should  still  prefer  Mr.  Stuart’s  method  of  mounting,  should  either 
of  the  necessary  presses  be  ready  at  hand. 

Thanking  you  for  many  past  favours,  I  am,  yours,  &c., 

HENRY  H.  IIELE. 

P.S.  I  see  I  have  neglected  to  say  that  the  bibulous  papers  should  be 
frequently  changed  and  dried,  until  the  proofs  are  perfectly  dry.  The 
mounts  of  large  pictures  should  be  damped  and  stretched  in  a  frame  used 
by  artists  for  that  especial  purpose,  prior  to  the  pictures  being  placed  on 
them.  H.  IT.  H. 

[Are  you  quite  sure  that  the  “  glancing  silvery  appearance”  is  not 
visible  before  coating  the  plates  P  Look  to  this,  for  we  have  had  some 
patent  plate-glass  that  always  showed  prismatic  colours  in  parts,  and  they 
were  quite  useless  for  photographic  purposes.  Again,  examine  the  surface 
of  your  glass  with  a  poivcrful  lens,  for  if  it  presents  the  pitted  appearance 
of  the  shell  of  an  egg,  as  some  patent  plate-glass  will,  the  best  advice  wo 
can  give  you  is — to  smash  it  at  once :  there  is  no  remedy  that  we  know  of 
for  this  defect.  The  method  of  mounting  recommended  is  very  good,  but 
the  difficulty  generally  experienced  in  this  way  is  to  make  the  mounts 
expand  sufficiently  for  the  purpose. — Ed.] 


AMMONIA  DEVELOPMENT. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — In  your  last  number  I  find  that  Mr.  Glover,  in  his  paper  on 
i  What  is  the  Photographic  Image ?  after  alluding  to  his  (P)  discovery 
of  the  development  of  pictures  taken  on  tannin  plates  by  the  fumes  of 
I  ammonia,  goes  on  to  say — “  That,  following  in  the  wake  of  these  experi¬ 
ments,  Major  Russell  demonstrated  that  a  weak  solution  of  ammoniacal 
i  gas  in  water  possessed  the  same  developing  agency  as  the  fumes  of  the 
;  stronger  preparation.” 

This  statement  is  incorrect ;  for  the  first  announcement  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  latent  image  by  means  of  the  solution  of  ammonia  was  most 
|  certainly  made  by  me,  and  my  experiments  with  which  were  published 
eight  days  before  Major  Russell’s  communication  on  development  by  am¬ 
monia  in  combination  with  pyrogallic  acid  (the  latter  in  itself  a  developer) 
appeared  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography.  Major  Russell 
has  made  no  claim  as  to  being  the  first  to  use  the  solution  of  ammonia 
alone  as  a  developing  agent,  but  in  combination  with  pyrogallic  acid.  Now, 
pyrogallic  acid  would  develope  pictures  taken,  not  only  by  the  tannin,  but 
by  any  of  the  dry  processes,  without  the  addition  of  ammonia;  but  by  the 
use  of  both  the  image  would  be  brought  out  more  rapidly.  The  mere 
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perusal  of  the  letters  written  by  Major  Russell  and  myself  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  our  experiments  would  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  there  was  a 
material  difference  between  those  experiments,  mine  bearing  more  directly 
on  the  subject  of  ammoniacal  development. 

As  early  as  July,  1862,  Mr.  Borda  mentioned  the  development  of 
tannin  pictures  by  the  fumes  of  ammonia  and  subsequent  immersion  in 
warm  water,  but,  having  ascribed  the  effect  to  a  wrong  cause,  did  not 
pursue  the  matter  further. 

Requesting  the  insertion  of  this  letter  in  your  Journal, — I  am  vours 

&c.,  THOMAS  M.  LEAHY.  * 

Lublin,  Q>th  May,  1863. 


[The  probability  is  that  Mr.  Glover  was  not  aware  of  the  fact  you  state 
your  letter  having  appeared  in  the  pages  of  a  contemporary  which  that 
gentleman  does  not  see.  Your  allegation  that  the  statement  made 
“is  incorrect”  is  scarcely  correct  itself.  Certainly,  Major  Russell’s 
experiments  did  “follow  in  the  wake”  of  Mr.  Glover’s,  even  if  yours 
were  interposed.  We  have  some  doubt  about  ammonia  being  a  developer 
at  all,  as  we  have  already  intimated;  but  it  is  needless  to  enter  upon  this 
question  at  present.— Ed.] 


BOTTLE  STOPPERS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir,— Every  person  must  be  annoyed  with  the  accidents  attendant  on 
stoppered  bottles.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  stoppers  close  when  the 
materials  are  left  any  length  of  time ;  and  oftentimes  what  is  in  the 
bottles  becomes  inaccessible. 

Could  not  something  be  devised  in  the  form  of  a  collar  for  a  bottle  with 
a  tongue,  the  lid  to  have  a  screw  to  work  in  the  tongue,  and  to  fasten  and 
be  compressed  on  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  by  the  screw,  a  piece  of  India- 
rubber  covering  the  mouth,  or  edge  of  the  mouth,  of  the  bottle  P  The 
collar  might  have  a  button  and  screw,  working  along  a  slight  slit  of  the 
end  of  a  divided  rim,  so  as  to  fit  several  bottles,  and  to  be  moved  off  and 
on.  A  bottle  could  thus  be  screwed  down  as  hard  as  we  pleased,  without 
fear  of  difficult  access  to  it  afterwards. — I  am,  yours,  &c.  ’  T.  E 

[We  think  a  simpler  plan  would  be  to  grind  a  level  surface  on  the  edge 
of  the  bottles  by  aid  of  emery  and  a  metal  plate,  and  place  on  them  discs 
of  glass  which  could  be  retained  in  position  either  by  three  rayed  steel 
springs  clipping  over  the  necks  of  the  bottles,  or  by  simple  vulcanised 
India-rubber  rings  with  a  string  across  the  diameter. — Ed.] 


MANIPULATION,  &c. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir,— Accept  my  thanks  for  your  reply  in  last  Journal.  With  reference 
to  the  accompanying  specimens,  you  will  perceive  in  No.  2  slide,  along 
the  top  of  the  left  picture,  a  dark  stain.  Is  it  caused  by  the  silver  solu¬ 
tion  draining  down  ?  I  generally  drain  well  before  putting  into  the  dark 
chamber.  I  send  No.  4  in  order  to  show  the  (to  my  mind)  beautiful 
definition  my  lenses  (Grubb’s  6-inch)  give,  it  being  one  of  my  best 
landscapes  yet  produced.  I  have  several  good  negatives  that  have  o-0t 
spots  of  dust  on  them,  and  they  print  through.  I  enclose  one  I  have 
stopped  with  black  varnish ;  but  "it  now  prints  white.  Is  there  any 
known  method  of  stopping  out  these  unwelcome  intruders  without  the 
blemish  being  seen?  Do  yo  think  No.  2  slide  over-exposed?  I  have 
changed  my  No.  2  card  lens  for  No.  3  Ross’s,  and  am  pleased  to  bear 
testimony  to  Mr.  T.  Ross’s  gentlemanly  conduct  and  straightforward 
manner  of  pleasing  his  customers.  I  always  take  the  best  (sharpest ) 
portraits  on  a  dull  day,  but  lately  my  pictures  have  not  been  so  uniform 
as  before.  I  cannot  get  the  density  in  the  face  I  wish.  Perhans  you 
will  say  why. 

I  suppose  my  dense  skies  are  produced  by  over- developing  and  over¬ 
exposure  combined.  With  respect  to  the  illumination  of  my  card-por¬ 
traits,  a  description  of  my  screen  will  be  the  best  means  of  arriving  at 
the  error  I  am  in : — it  is  eight  feet  high,  top  like  the  roof  of  a  house, 
covered  with  calico — white,  or  rather  unbleached — and  outside  that  I  have 
had  another  piece  of  blue  calico,  thinking  I  had  too  much  top-light.  The 
two  wings  are  five  feet  deep,  of  painted  calico,  dark  blue,  and  the  back¬ 
ground  dark  grey.  Should  I  get  the  proper  light  by  having  one  wing 
painted  white  ?  or  by  removing  the  blue  and  replacing  it  with  white 
calico  ?  If  so,  which  wing  will  be  best  to  be  white  ?  I  am  facing  north¬ 
east,  by  the  side  of  some  buildings  that  are  on  the  south-east  side,  and 
as  I  said  before,  get  the  best  pictures  on  dull  days.  If  I  can  but  get  my 
pictures  properly  lighted  I  shall  obtain  some  good  cards.  Can  vou  tell 
me  why  it  is  in  intensifying  after  fixing  that  I  always  get  yellow  stains, 
whereas  if  I  intensify  before  fixing  I  never  do  so  ?  I  use  twenty  grains 
of  citric  acid  to  the  ounce  of  water,  and  three  grains  of  pyrogallic  acid.  I 
enclose  a  card  for  your  inspection,  and  trust  it  will  be  very  long  ere  I 
shall  trouble  you  again  —  in  fact,  I  think  I  am  little '  short  of  a 
nuisance  to  you,  but  without  your  Journal  photography  is  a  dead  letter 
to  me.  I  am  thankful  for  your  criticism,  and  beg  you  at  all  times  to 
point  out  all  failures,  for  you  can  see  what  I  cannot.  I  am  sorry  I  was 
too  late  last  time,  but  pressure  of  business  caused  the  delay.— I  am, 
yours,  &c.  *  W.  D. 

[You  have  every  reason  to  be  contented  with  the  lenses  you  possess :  the 
definition  is  all  that  can  lie  desired. - It  is  a  pity  that  in  No.  4  stereograph 
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all  the  people  in  the  street  are  watching  your  movements. - Black  varnish 

is  too  dense  a  substance  to  stop  out  your  spots  when  they  occur  in  the  half¬ 
tones  :  you  will  find  a  little  carmine  or  gamboge  carefully  stippled  on  the 
back  of  the  glass  more  manageable,  and  either  of  these  is  easily  removed  if 
found  too  dense.  A  few  trials  will  enable  you  to  manage  this  readily. 
The  view  of  the  church  (No.  3)  would  have  been  far  better  if  taken  from 
a  spot  more  to  the  right  hand.  The  rocks  (No.  5)  are  spoilt  by  the  pain¬ 
fully  hard  white  paper  instead  of  sky.  The  interior  (No.  1)  is  not  enough 
exposed,  but  possibly  an  iron  developer  might  have  helped  you  out  of 
your  difficulty.  The  house  with  the  fir  tree  is  capitally  done  (sky  ex¬ 
cepted),  but  that  would  have  been  improved  by  including  the  tree  on  the 
left  instead  of  the  portion  of  the  elm  on  the  right  side.  None  of  the 
slides  are  over-exposed :  all,  but  the  one  indicated,  just  enough.  You 
take  the  best  portraits  on  a  dull  day  because  there  is  more  reflected  light 
from  the  clouds  (note  the  remarkable  absence  of  sensitiveness  observed 
by  Mr.  Glaisher  with  regard  to  chlorided  paper  when  exposed  at  high 
elevations  in  the  balloon.  This  may  arise  partly  from  dryness  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  partly  from  there  being  no  clouds  at  that  elevation  to 
reflect  the  light).  You  have  quite  density  enough  in  the  faces  of  your’ 
sitters.  The  excessive  density  of  your  skies  arises  from  over-development, 
not  over  exposure.  The  latter  would  act  in  a  contrary  direction. 

With  respect  to  your  screen  you  should  remove  one  side-wing  alto¬ 
gether,  and  you  may  with  advantage  increase  the  size  of  the  other  wing. 
Probably  that  on  the  north-west  side  will  be  the  best  to  remove  as  a  rule. 
The  stains  produced  in  intensifying  after  fixation  arise  from  imperfect  re¬ 
moval  of  all  traces  of  the  fixing  solution.  After  fixing  and  washing  drain 
well  for  five  minutes  or  more,  then  wash  again,  and  again  drain. 

Of  the  card-pictures  the  gamekeeper  and  your  own  portrait  are  both 
good  and  well  posed.  No.  6  is  good,  excepting  that  the  hat  on  the  chair 
is  a  mistake.  The  manipulation  of  No.  2  is  very  good — the  face  especially ; 
but  the  pose  is  too  constrained.  The  general  attitude  is  not  bad,  but  there 
is  too  much  stiffness.  Of  the  two  ladies  the  younger  one  is  excellently 
posed,  excepting  that  the  face  should  have  been  a  trifle  towards  one  side : 
it  is  too  absolutely  direct.  The  arm  of  the  lady  seated  being  too  much 
elevated  gives  an  ungraceful  effect ;  and  all,  without  exception,  want  more 
obliquity  of  illumination. — Ed.] 


- - - 

AW  S WE RS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Inquirer. — No.  1. 

D.  F.  J. — Very  good. 

F.  G.  L.— Declined  with  thanks. 

Surbiton. — Forwarded  as  requested. 

Highlander. — Received,  but  too  late  for  the  present  number.'’ 

J.  J.  O. — Letter  forwarded  to  the  gentleman  whose  name  was  on  it,  as  re¬ 
quested. 

Incredulous. —  See  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society 
(London) . 

R.  D. — J.  J.  B. — Received:  we  will  take  the  respective  suggestions  into 
consideration. 

R.  J  ones.; — The  lens  you  indicate  ought  to  give  you  excellent  results  if  you 
use  it  properly.  The  maker  is  one  of  those  who  produce  first-class  instruments. 

Goose. — We  know  of  no  remedy  for  restoring  a  nitrate  of  silver  bath  into 
which  you  have  poured  hyposulphite  of  soda  solution,  except  reducing  the 
silver. 

Signor  Pier  Costant  Prejiondini  (Genoa). — Communication  and  enclo¬ 
sure  received  by  the  Publisher,  who  will  attend  to  your  instructions,  and  for- 
tvard  the  Journal. 

Vitellus. — The  subject  is  not  concluded,  and  we  have  more  on  the  same 
subject  from  another  source.  If  you  have  anything  to  communicate  relating 
thereto  you  had  better  do  it  promptly,  or  you  may  be  forestalled. 

Lazy  Amateur. — Prepared  dry  plates  can  be  obtained  of  several  dealers  in 
photographic  chemicals.  Those  by  the  Dry  Collodion  Plate  Company  we  have 
tried  and  found  good.  Instructions  for  development  are  forwarded  with  each 
packet  of  plates. 

G.  Hope.— We  cannot  recommend  any  dealer  by  name.  You  will  easily 
acquire  the  information  you  desire  by  reading  the  reports  of  the  various  meet¬ 
ings.  Note  who  recommends  any  particular  commodity,  and  the  reasons  given 
for  such  recommendation. 

L.  S.  D. — Making  it  pay  is  a  branch  of  photography  in  which  we  have  had 
no  experience :  we  should  therefore  be  a  very  unreliable  guide  in  advising  you 
what  prices  to  charge  for  different  kinds  of  work.  For  what  you  can  get,  much 
must  depend  upon  your  skill ;  but  much  also  upon  what  competitors  will  leave 
you  a  chance  of  getting. 

Legalis. — A  piece  of  clean  white  or  yellow  deal  is  as  good  a  material  for 
making  a  tripod  as  anything  we  know.  It  may  either  be  stained  and  varnished 
or  simply  varnished.  If  you  can  readily  obtain  them,  slender  bamboo  canes 
answer  admirably.  Professor  Maskelync  exhibited  a  camera  supported  upon  a 
tripod  of  this  kind  many  years  ago. 

J ose  Maria. — We  cannot  testify  from  experience  as  to  whether  tobacco 
smoke  is  or  is  not  injurious  in  the  dark-room :  it  is  an  abomination  to  us,  so  that 
we  have  no  chance  of  acquiring  practical  information  on  the  subject.  It  has 
been  asserted  in  some  of  the  foreign  journals  that  it  causes  fogging;  but  perhaps 
the  smoking  may  have  taken  place  in  the  operating-room,  when  fogging  would 
be  a  natural  consequence. 

Roquelaire. — A  yellow  bag  made  of  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  calico,  or, 
better  still,  of  tammy,  will  undoubtedly  answer  for  changing  your  plates  in, 
provided  that  you  put  your  head  and  shoulders  inside,  and  do  not  take  too  long 
about  the  operation ;  but  we  fancy  if  there  happen  to  be  any  persons  about  at 
the  time  you  will  run  a  chance  of  being  mistaken  for  a  lunatic,  and  fare  still 
worse  if  the  spectators  happen  to  be  boys. 


A  Devon  Amateur. — The  production  of  a  focussing-screen  is  one  of  the 
simplest  operations  possible  to  a  photographer.  You  have  only  to  coat  a  piece 
of  glass  with  the  collodion  that  you  have  in  use,  sensitise  it  as  usual,  and  then 
wash  and  dry  it,  when  it  will  be  ready  for  use. 

So-So. — You  are  right:  they  are  but  very  indifferent  productions,  and, 
honestly,  we  do  not  see  any  one  point  to  indicate  an  aptitude  for  the  work. 
We  should  almost  fancy  that  you  have  done  it  against  your  will,  your  speci¬ 
mens  look  so  listless  and  undecided.  We  can  scarcely  encourage  you  to  proceed. 

T.  Lampray. — W  e  forwarded  your  note  to  our  correspondent  immediately  after 
its  receipt,  as  we  informed  you  at  the  time  by  private  letter.  We  had  no  know¬ 
ledge  that  he  had  omitted  communicating  with  you  on  the  subject  until  wo  saw 
a  calumnious  article  in  the  pages  of  a  contemporary.  It  is,  perhaps,  needless  for 
us  to  say  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  shadow  of  foundation  for  the  imputa¬ 
tions  contained  in  the  article  in  question;  but  we  have  directed  the  original 
MS.  of  the  letter  to  be  sent  to  you.  In  the  meantime  wo  have  in  confidence 
communicated  to  you  the  name  of  the  writer. 

A  Photographic  Enthusiast. — Your  letter  to  hand,  but  not  the  plate  to 
which  you  refer  as  having  been  sent  to  us.  We  therefore  shall  be  unable  to  reply 
to  your  question  on  that  point  in  the  present  number.  The  red  spots  in  your 
positive  prints  most  probably  arise  from  minute  bubbles  of  air  or  gas  developed 
in  some  part  of  your  operations.  They  not  unfrcquently  occur  in  the  drying  of 
the  albumen ;  but  are  generally  to  be  "detected  by  viewing  the  albumenised  sur¬ 
face  by  reflected  light.  Send  us  a  sample  of  the  defect,  and  we  shall  be  better 
able  to  assist  you.  We  have  known  cases  in  which  sensitised  sheets  were  hung 
to  dry  in  a  spot  where  minute  splashes  of  water  or  other  liquid  always  reached 
the  drying  papers  from  others  dripping  on  a  hard  substance,  such  as  porcelain 

or  marble. - Since  -writing  the  foregoing,  the  negative  has  been  received. 

Send  directed  envelope. 

Historicus. — We  can  give  you  the  information  from  personal  knowledge, 
and  here  it  is: — Mr.  Roger  Fenton  was  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Photographic  Society 
at  its  establishment,  and  continued  in  office  until  shortly  after  liis  return  from 
the  Crimea.  During  his  absence,  Mr.  Henry  Pollock  officiated  as  Hon.  Sec., 
resigning  his  post  to  Mr.  Fenton  immediately  on  the  return  of  the  latter.  It 
was  then  deemed  expedient  to  unite  the  offices  of  Secretary  and  Editor  of  tho 
Society’s  journal,  divesting  the  former  of  its  merely  honorary  character.  Wlien 
this  union  occurred  the  Rev.  II.  Major  was  elected  to  fulfil  the  duties;  on  his 
retirement  Mr.  William  Crookes  was  appointed ;  and  finally,  a  short  time  after 
the  withdrawal  of  the  latter  (we  believe  about  a  month),  Dr.  Diamond,  the 
present  Secretary  and  Editor,  accepted  office.  Mr.  Hardwich  did  not  perform 
the  duties  of  Secretary,  as  you  suppose,  at  any  tune ;  but  he  was  for  a  time 
associated  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Major  as  responsible  for  the  chemical  articles  in 
the  journal ;  and  he  also  edited  entirely  one  number,  during  the  interregnum 
between  Mr.  Crookes’s  retirement  and  Dr.  Diamond’s  appointment. 

Auburn. — We  are  not  quite  sure  that  we  understand  what  you  mean  by 
white  streaks  on  your  negative,  but  the  streaks  would  probably  be  due  to  tho 
developer  when  poured  off  the  plate  running  in  streaks,  and  this  would  be  more 
likely  to  arise  when  a  bath  has  been  in  use  than  when  new.  Notice  carefully 
whether  this  be  so  or  not :  if  it  be,  a  little  extra  care  in  manipulation  will 
remedy  the  defect.  To  make  a  new  bath  take  two  ounces  (avoirdupois)  of 
nitrate  of  silver  and  dissolve  it  in  twenty-four  ounces  of  distilled  water ;  test  it 
for  acidity  with  litmus  paper,  and,  if  needful,  neutralise  it  by  the  addition  of  a 
few  drops  of  liquor  ammonite  or  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda.  Coat  a  plate 
with  iodised  collodion  and  immerse  it,  leaving  the  plate  in  the  bath  all  night  to 
saturate  the  latter  with  iodide  of  silver,  &c.  Then  try  a  fresh  plate  in  tho 
camera,  and  if  it  fogs  on  development  add  cautiously  a  few  drops  of  very  dilute 
nitric  acid  until  fogging  ceases.  The  photograph  received  is  deficient  artisti¬ 
cally,  the  background  being  bad,  the  sitter  too  full  face  in  pose,  and  the  cloak 
and  gloves  on  with  the  hat  off  not  in  keeping — at  any  rate  for  a  lady.  You  will 
never  get  a  good  effect  with  such  a  background  as  you  have  used  (the  flowered 
paper  of  a  room) .  Hang  up  a  blanket  for  a  light  background,  or  a  piece  of  plain 
drugget  for  a  moderately  dark  one,  and  you  will  have  a  better  effect. 


NOTICB.— Orders  for  this  Journal  sent  through  Provincial  Booksellers  to  their 
London  Correspondents,  ought  to  ensure  its  delivery  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  on  the  day  of  publication.  The  London  Wholesale  Agents  are  E. 
MARLBOROUGH  &  Co.,  4,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  E.C.— When  any  difficulty  is  ex 
perienced  in  so  procuring  it  punctually,  the  orders  should  be  sent  direct  to  the 
Publisher,  32,  Castle  Street,  Liverpool. 


[glY  All  Editorial  Communications,  Books  for  Review,  cBc.,  should 
he  forwarded  to  the  Editor ,  GEORGE  SHADBOLT,  2,  Upper  Hornsey 
Rise,  London ,  N. 

All  Advertisements  and  Letters  on  the  Business  of  this  Journal 
to  he  addressed  to  the  Publisher,  32,  Castle  Street,  Liverpool. 
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The  Constitution  of  the  Gold-toned  Image.-— In  a  paper 
by  Dr.  Sclum ass,  entitled  Researches  on  Positive  Paper,  which 
appeared  in  our  last  issue,  lie  refers  to  a  previous  article  in 
which  he  advocated  the  theory  of  the  entire  reduction  of  the 
silver  in  a  paper  photograph,  and  in  the  recent  article  professes 
to  establish  that  doctrine,  in  spite  of  its  having  been  questioned 
by  certain  authorities  which  lie  cites.  In  perusing  the  article, 
we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  really  has  very  little  bearing 
upon  the  question  at  issue  ;  for,  though  we  do  not  dispute  the 
accuracy  of  the  observations  made  by  Dr.  Schnauss  as  described 
therein,  we  certainly  are  not  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  the  de¬ 
ductions  drawn  or  implied  therefrom.  Unless  we  misinterpret 
the  learned  Doctor’s  proposition,  he  assumes  that,  as  a  rule, 
ordinary  silver  prints  upon  plain  paper  become  converted  by 
the  action  of  the  gold  toning  bath  into  metallic  gold  by  substi¬ 
tution  of  one  metal  for  another.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  he 
expressly  excepts  the  sel  d’or  bath  as  only  partially  acting 
in  this  way. 

Now,  on  referring  to  the  experiments  cited,  Dr.  Schnauss  ex¬ 
cludes  albumenised  paper  from  consideration,  and  establishes 
the  fact,  simply,  that  when  the  chloride  of  silver  becomes  re¬ 
duced  by  sufficient  exposure  to  the  metallic  state,  and  is 
subsequently  submitted  to  the  influence  of  the  chloride  of  gold 
bath,  then  the  substitution  spoken  of  really  occurs.  But  we 
must  remind  him  that  this  is  not  the  point  upon  which  Messrs. 
Girard  and  Spill er  threw  any  doubt.  They  questioned  whether 
an  ordinary  silver  print  toned  by  gold  consists  exclusively  of 
gold,  as  implied  by  Dr.  Schnauss  in  his  former  communication; 
and  we  submit  that  the  experiments  now’  described  do  not  bear 
upon  this  question,  for  the  simple  reason  that  ho  has  not  proved 
the  half-tones  to  consist  of  pure  metallic  silver,  which  he  asserts 
is  the  only  substance  that  can  bring  about  the  substitution  of 
which  he  speaks,  and  that  is  the  real  question  upon  which  these 
gentlemen  are  at  issue. 

If  Dr.  Schnauss  contends  that  the  toning  influence  exerted 
by  the  gold  bath  is  a  proof  of  the  pure  metallic  nature  of  the 
deposit  in  the  half-tones,  his  base  of  operations  is  only  shifted  to 
another  spot  which  appears  to  us  equally  untenable;  for  then  he 
must  admit  the  pure  metallic  nature  of  the  deposit  formed  upon 
albumenised  paper,  since  it  is  certain  that  chloride  of  gold  ex¬ 
erts  a  toning  action  upon  it.  But,  as  before  noticed,  he  expressly 
excludes  from  his  consideration  paper  prepared  with  albumen  or 
any  other  substance  capable  of  chemical  combination  with  the 
silver. 

We  think,  then,  the  objections  of  Messrs.  Girard  and  Spiller 
are  well  founded,  and  that,  as  a  rule,  gold-toned  photographs  do 
not  consist  of  merely  metallic  gold. 

It  was  scarcely  necessary  to  take  so  much  trouble  “  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  fact  that  the  photographic  plate,  or  a  morsel  of  paper 
photographically  prepared,  and  exposed  to  day-light  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  time,  contained  silver  upon  its  surface  in  the  metallic 
state — that  is  to  say,  perfectly  reduced  ”• — since  that  fact  is 


generally  admitted  ;  but  what  is  not  admitted  is,  that  the  whole 
of  the  silver  salt  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  or  that  if  the 
exposure  be  for  less  than  the  “  certain  time  ”  provided  for,  the 
reduction  will  be  complete.  We  are  unable  to  perceive  that  the 
real  question  at  issue  has  advanced  a  single  step  towards  its 
solution  by  the  experiments  detailed  in  Dr.  Schnauss’s  recent 
paper. 

. . . . -♦ — - * — 

HOTEL  ON  THE  SELENOCYANIDES. 

By  Emerson  J.  Reynolds. 

The  sulphooyanides  have  of  late  attracted  a  large  share  of  the  at* 
tention  of  those  interested  in  the  progress  of  photography,  though 
it  would  be  premature  to  say  that  complete  success  has  as  yet  at¬ 
tended  their  application  as  fixing  agents.  The  analogy  between 
the  compounds  of  sulphur  and  those  of  selenium  is  very  striking ; 
in  fact,  they  are  not  alone  similar  in  constitution  but  they  strongly 
resemble  each  other  in  properties.  Having  in  my  possession  a 
quantity  of  selenium,  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  point  worth  ascer¬ 
taining  whether  the  selenocyanides  shared  in  the  photographic 
capabilities  of  their  analogues  the  sulphocyanides.  I  may  mention 
that  the  selenocyanides  were  first  investigated  by  Mr.  Crookes, 
whose  name  has  since  become  so  familiar  to  us  as  the  discoverer 
of  thallium.  The  mode  of  preparing  selenocyanide  of  potassium 
is  sufficiently  simple.  One  part  of  selenium  is  fused  with  three 
parts  of  anhydrous  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  in  a  tube  of  hard 
glass.  The  resulting  dark-coloured  mass  is  quickly  powdered  and 
thrown  into  some  absolute  alcohol,  with  which  it  is  digested  for 
three  or  four  days.  It  is  now  filtered,  and  through  the  filtrate  is 
passed  a  current  of  dry  carbonic  acid  gas  until  carbonate  of  potash 
ceases  to  be  precipitated.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  ensure 
the  complete  precipitation  of  the  carbonate,  as  on  this  point  de¬ 
pends  the  freedom  of  the  ultimate  product  from  cyanide  of  po¬ 
tassium.  After  a  second  filtration  the  liquid  is  evaporated  to 
dryness  on  a  water  bath:  the  residue,  when  dissolved  in  a  little 
water  and  evaporated  in  vacuo,  furnishes  crystals  of  the  selenium 
compound  having  the  following  formula,  K,  C3  N.  So*. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  the  above  salt,  when  added  to  nitrate  of 
silver,  gives  a  white  curdy  precipitate,  which  is  easily  soluble  in 
excess  of  the  precipitant.  The  selenocyanide  is  also  capable  of 
removing  the  trace  of  silver  compound  present  in  the  whites  of 
prints  on  albumenised  paper  after  fixing  in  hyposulphite:  it  like¬ 
wise  dissolves  chloride  of  silver  to  some  extent.  We  thus  see 
that  the  analogy  between  the  sulplio-,  and  selenocyanides  is  borne 
out  in  some  of  their  chemical  relations.  The  action  of  acids  on 
the  alkaline  salts  of  the  two  radicles  is,  however,  very  different: 
the  dilute  acids  are  without  any  action  on  the  sulphocyanides, 
but  decompose  the  selenium  compounds  with  the  precipitation  of 
the  red  modification  of  that  element  and  the  evolution  of  hydro- 
selenic  acid. 

Selenocyanide  of  silver  is  quite  insoluble  in  water,  nearly  so  in 
ammonia,  and  is  almost  unacted  on  by  dilute  acids.  Comparative 
experiments  were  made  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  relative 
sensibility  to  light  of  the  chloride,  seleno-,  and  sulphocyanides  of 
silver,  the  results  of  these  trials  show  that  the  selenocyanide 
occupies  an  intermediate  position  in  that  respect  between  the 
two  others— the  chloride  being  most  sensitive,  the  sulphocyanido  -* 
least  so. 
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ON  OPS  1ST  AIR  PORTRAITURE.* 

By  Geokge  Shadbolt. 

Amateur  photographers  are,  as  a  rule,  portraitists  either  from 
choice  or  necessity ;  for  if  they  do  not  commence  operations  by 
11  taking  off  their  friends,  it  is  never  long  after  they  have  become 
familiar  with  the  practice  of  our  art  before  the  said  friends  express 
an  opinion  that  portraiture  is  much  more  interesting  than  land¬ 
scape  photography,  and  give  them  hints,  not  to  be  disregarded, 
that  the  sooner  they  try  their  hands  in  this  direction  the  better. 

Of  course,  in  general,  the  amateur  is  unprovided  with  the  luxury 
of  a  glass-room ;  and,  if  he  desires  to  take  a  portrait,  his  re¬ 
source  is  the  garden  or  yard,  and  in  some  cases  even  the  leads  of 
some  flat-roofed  erection — at  any  rate  some  spot  out  of  doors. 
Usually  there  is  but  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  picture  (that  is  to 
say  of  some  sort),  though  rarely  such  an  one  as  the  sitter  is  content 
to  admit  as  a  good  likeness,  and  which,  if  he  have  any  friend  with 
the  eye  of  an  artist,  will  certainly  elicit  some  remark  not  over 
complimentary  to  photography.  Our  amateur  with  his  good 
nature  tries  again,  and  turns  out  a  negative  that  quite  wins  his 
own  approval:  it  is  so  well  exposed,  so  free  from  flaws  and  spots — 
in  short,  is  as  good  as  mere  photographic  manipulation  can  make 
it.  But,  somehow,  when  he  comes  to  print  from  it,  the  sitter  and 
friends  again  grumble  at  the  mere  plan-like  character  of  the  like¬ 
ness,  so  another  sitting  is  arranged ;  but  this  time  the  wind  is 
rather  troublesome,  the  lady’s  ribbons  flap  about  and  tickle  her 
face,  making  her  laugh  just  as  the  cap  has  been  taken  off  the  lens, 
or  the  blanket,  hung  up  as  a  background,  suddenly  flies  over  her 
head  and  wipes,  her  down.  The  poor  amateur  gets  hotter  and 
hotter,  running  in  and  out  of  his  dark-room,  which  is  located  some¬ 
where  in-doors,  perhaps. upstairs;  and, after  much  patience  and  more 
labour,  succeeds  in  getting  another  unexceptionable  negative,  only 
again  to  be  disheartened  when  he  finds  it  prints  nothing  but  the 
same  flat-looking  “front  elevation”  of  a  human  being.  So  at  last, 
in  despair,  he  sends  off  a  specimen  to  the  editor  of  his  own  favourite 
journal,  with  a  request  for  criticism,  and  an  appeal  for  counsel  and 
advice. 

I  have  so  frequently,  had  cases  of  this  kind  laid  before  me,  that 
I  almost  know  what  is  in  the  letter  the  moment  the  specimens  catch 
eye;  so  that  I  say  to  myself  “another  case  of  flat  fish”  before 
I  begin  to  read.  But  while  this  was  the  case  when-sitting  portraits 
were  in  vogue,  since  the  carte-de-visite  fever  has  made  its  appear¬ 
ance,  the  complaints  and  appeals  for  help  have  come  thick-and- 
three-fold..  I  have  therefore  thought  a  few  words  on  portraiture  in 
the  open  air,  with  some  hints  on  glass-rooms,  may  not  be  altogether 
unprofitable  to  those  who  have  not  yet  emerged  from  their  troubles 
about  flatness  of  the  image. 

It  is  sufficiently  evident  to  those  acquainted  with  art  that  a 
glass -room  is  only  necessary  as  a  protection  against  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather,  to  avoid  disturbance  from  wind,  and  the  inconve¬ 
niences  of  cold  and  dust;  that,  in  fact,  the  subject  can  be  just  as  well 
(indeed  better)  lighted  without  glass  than  with  it,  provided  the 
direction  of  the  light  be  governed  by  means  of  curtains,  screens,  or 
like  contrivances,  so  that  it  be  made  to  fall  in  proper  proportions 
and  directions  upon  the  surfaces  to  be  delineated.  Let  us  consider, 
then,  what  is  the  most  desirable  position  to  take  up  in  the  open  air, 
if  we  have  the  choice. 

If  we  can  find  a  spot  where  an  angle  is  formed  by  two  walls  of 
a  building — the. walls  standing  respectively  north-east  and  north¬ 
west  we  have  in  fact  nearly  all  we  require;  for  by  making  a  light 
wooden  frame  of  about  eight  feet  square,  and  covering  it  with  stout 
unbleached  calico  sheeting,  we  form  a  roof  or  canopy  that  can  be 
readily  fitted  into  the  angle  formed  by  the  two  walls,  and  that  will 
give  the  requisite  shade  over  the  heads  of  our  subjects.  This 
square  frame  can  also  be  readily  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure  by 
a  little  ingenuity;  and  further,  by  posing  our  subjects  so  as  to  look 
towards  either  the  north-west  or  north-east— that  is  making  each 
wall  alternately  the  background — either  side  of  our  subject  can  be 
the  most  strongly  illuminated,  and  the  walls  may  either  be  painted 
ol  a  suitable  colour  for  backgrounds  or  covered  temporarily  with 
such  materials  as  we  may  select  for  the  purpose.  The  aspect 
indicated  is  not  only  preferable  on  account  of  uniformity  of  the 
light,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  will  also  be  one  most  sheltered  from  wind 
in  the.summer  time,  when  amateurs  are  most  ‘addicted  to  photo¬ 
graphic  pursuits. 

Wi th  regard  to  the  point  of  holding  the  canopy  in  position,  we  ' 
have  only,  to  attach  cords  to  each  corner  and  gather  them  to  a 
central  point  above  it,  so  as  to  convert  the  frame  into  a  kind  of  scale. 
To  the  point  of  convergence  of  the  cords  from  the  angles  we  attach 
a  somewhat  stouter  single  cord,  and  this,  drawn  through  a  small 

*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  tbe  North  Loudon  Photographic  Association,  May  20th,  1863. 


pulley  or  even  a  ring  attached  to  the  wall  above,  will  enable  us 
readily  to  raise  it.  The  cord  can  be  run  through  a  second  ring  or 
pulley  to  enable  us  to  draw  it  conveniently  without  interfering 
with  the  canopy  itself;  and  the  weight  of  the  same  may  be  counter¬ 
poised  by  a.  piece  of  iron  or  even  by  a  large  stone.  Lastly,  a  couple 
of  long  nails  partly  driven  into  the  wall  at  the  proper  height  may 
be  so  arranged  as  to  prevent  the  frame  from  assuming  other  than 
a  horizontal  position.  It  is  evident  that  with  the  aspect  above 
indicated  it  will  never  happen  that  the  sitter  is  exposed  to  the  di¬ 
rect  rays  of  the  sun  ;  but,  when  from  variation  in  the  aspect  this 
inconvenience  does  arise,  it  is  so  difficult  a  matter  to  apply  an  ap¬ 
propriate  screen  out  of  doors,  that  it  will  generally  be  better  to 
modify  the  arrangement  altogether. 

I  have  sometimes  recommended  the  use  of  folding  screens  for 
out-of-door  work;  but,  on  further  consideration  of  the  matter,  I  am 
of  opinion  that  a  better  arrangement  would  be  to  have  three 
separate  screens  capable  of  being  united  by  aid  of  ordinary 
thumb-screws  (such  as  are  used  sometimes  for  shutters),  so  as  to 
form  three  sides  of  a  cube — that  is  to  say,  a  back,  top,  and  one 
side.  An  arrangement  of  this  kind  could  be  put  together  or  taken 
to  pieces  in  five  minutes,  and  would  be  capable  of  being  packed 
away  in  a  small  compass.  It  is  evident,  also,  that  by  merely  shifting 
the  position  one-quarter  of  a  revolution,  either  side  of  the  subject 
could  be  arranged  to  be  the  shaded  one.  The  thumb-screws  can  bo 
obtained  at  almost  any  furnishing  ironmonger’s  shop.  The  frames  of 
the  screens  should  be  made  of  fir  for  the  sake  of  economy  and  light¬ 
ness,  and  pieces  should  be  inserted  at  the  angles,  as  in  frames  for 
stretching  canvas  for  artists,  in  order  to  give  strength  and 
rigidity ;  but  a  diagonal  piece  across  the  frame  for  this  purpose 
should  on  no  account  be  adopted,  as  sooner  or  later  it  would  be  sure 
to  become  visible  on  the  background  itself.  After  the  frame¬ 
work  is  made,  and  the  stout  calico  stretched  over,  it  may  be  painted 
of  a  suitable  colour.  A  convenient  size  would  probably  be,  for  the 
two  upright  pieces,  seven  feet  high  by  six  feet  wide,  and  for  the 
top  six  feet  square.  Of  course  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
having  the  screens  covered  on  both  sides  with  calico,  and  painted 
plain  on  one  side,  and  with  a  landscape  or  interior  on  the  other,  so 
that  a  considerable  variety  of  background  could  be  arranged 
without  multiplying  the  number  of  pieces. 

Before  concluding  I  may  as  well  say  a  word  or  two  about  glass- 
rooms;  and  I  am  not  sure  that  any  better  form  for  the  requirements 
of  an  amateur  could  be  adopted  than  that  suggested  by  Mr. 
Matheson,  and  of  which  he  gives  a  cut,  at  page  31  of  his  pamphlet, 
entitled,  Practical  Advice  to  Amateur  Photographers.  I  should,  how¬ 
ever,  be  inclined  to  modify  this  so  far  as  to  allow  a  still  more  steep 
incline  to  the  glass  part  of  the  roof  than  is  therein  indicated,  and 
also  have  greater  depth  in  the  unglazed  part  destined  for  the  sitter. 

Another  very  excellent  form  of  glass-room  is  that  constructed 
by  Mr.  Debenliam,  of  Regent-street,  London,  where  the  length  of 
his  room  runs  east  and  west,  and  of  course  one  side  is  turned 
towards  the  north.  In  this  room  the  central  part  of  the  top  and 
the  north  side  alone  are  glazed,  the  two  ends  being  opaque,  as  well 
as  one  side.  Either  end  is  used  for  a  background,  thus  affording 
a  choice  of  side  for  stronger  illumination,  and  an  ingenious  ar¬ 
rangement  is  adopted  for  shading  the  camera  and  operator.  A 
rod  runs  lengthwise  just  under  the  roof,  and  from  this  rod  is  sus¬ 
pended  horizontally  an  oblong  frame,  about  half  the  length  of  the 
room,  covered  with  dark  coloured  calico.  The  cords  by  which  the 
frame  is  suspended  are  attached  to  rings  running  upon  the  rod, 
and  consequently  the  frame  can  be  pushed  towards  either  end  with 
the  greatest  facility.  I  have  seldom  seen  a  more  effective  ar¬ 
rangement  for  a  glass-room  with  so  small  an  expenditure  of  means, 
and  it  appears  to  me  particularly  fitted  for  the  purposes  of  an 
amateur,  as  the  aspect  even  is  not  of  much  consequence ;  for,  if  the 
sun  were  right  upon  the  room,  thin  white  blinds  would  effectually 
obviate  the  inconvenience,  for  the  amount  of  opaque  part  is  so 
considerable  that  the  eyes  of  the  sitter  need  never  be  distressed. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  provided  a  moderate  quantity  of 
light  be  properly  directed,  it  can  be  made  quite  as  effective,  or,  in 
fact,  more  so  than  a  superabundance  badly  disposed. 

To  revert  again  to  my  original  starting-point,  portraiture  in  the 
open  air: — This  glass  room  affords  a  hint  for  an  economical  out-of- 
door  arrangement  in  a  suitable  position — say  against  the  side  wall 
of  a  house.  Alight  iron  rod,  at  a  height  of  eight  or  nine  feet, 
running  parallel  with  the  wall,  and  supported  at  either  end  by. up¬ 
rights,  might  be  furnished  with  two  rings,  to  which  a  frame  might 
be  suspended  horizontally.  Depending  from  one  end  of  this  frame 
might  be  a  background  made  of  a  piece  of  floor-cloth,  which  would 
lie  flat  against  the  frame  when  taken  down,  and  a  dark  but  thin 
curtain  might  be  suspended  from  one  side  for  the  space  of  three  or 
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four  feet,  and  this  could  easily  be  counterpoised  by  a  weight. 
The  background  and  side-shade  could  be  shifted  to  either  end, 
and  the  side  of  the  house  would  always  afford  a  proper  shade  on 
one  side  or  other.  The  great  point  to  be  attained  by  an  amateur 
is  to  have  an  effective  and  economical  arrangement  that  can  easily 
be  removed  or  erected,  and  not  take  up  too  much  room  when 
stowed  away. 


ON  DOUBLE  OB  FANCY  PRINTING.* 

By  It.  Harmer. 

In  complying  with  the  request  of  your  Committee  to  describe  the 
method  I  adopt  in  double  or  fancy  printing,  I  will  endeavour  to  be 
as  practical  as  possible  in  what  I  have  to  say.  The  proofs  in 
illustration  I  have  purposely  taken  from  the  same  negative. 

The  first  I  would  call  your  attention  to  is  printed  as  the  negative 
gives  it — such  a  print  as  I  should  receive  were  I  to  send  out  the 
plate  and  order  a  dozen  to  be  printed.*  You  will  see  that  it  has  an 
amateur  background  of  brown  paper,  rough  and  inartistic.  It  was 
taken  out  of  doors.  This  being  altogether  unsatisfactory,  we  pro¬ 
ceed  to  make  a  vignette  of  it,  for  which  purpose  t  prefer  placing 
in  front  of  the  glass  a  piece  of  brown  paper,  with  an  aperture 
filled  in  round  the  edges  with  wool,  considering  that  a  much  more 
artistic  vignette  is  produced  in  this  way  than  by  using  the  vig¬ 
nette  glass,  which  merely  gives  a  shaded  oval.  With  the  paper 
vignette  you  can,  during  the  printing,  enlarge  the  aperture  and 
vary  the  effect. 

While  making  these  remarks  I  must  beg  of  you  to  imagine  that 
a  vignette  proof  has  been  printed,  which  I  now  remove  from  the 
frame,  and  in  place  of  it  put  a  mask  of  black  paper  and  again 
place  the  print  in  the  frame.  The  parts  required  to  be  kept  from 
the  action  of  light  are  covered  by  a  small  piece  of  wool,  which 
may  be  made  to  adhere  to  the  glass  by  slightly  damping  as  far  as 
the  outline  of  the  figure.  The  "wool  should  then  be  pulled  out  to 
a  thin  film,  to  ensure  softening  into  the  tinted  ground  about  to  be 
produced.  The  frame  is  now  ready  to  be  exposed  again  to  the 
light,  which  should  be  done  in  the  shade,  as  it  gives  greater  con¬ 
trol  over  the  tint  and  the  necessary  softening  of  it  into  the  vig¬ 
nette.  Two  or  three  minutes  (keeping  it  moving  all  the  time)  will 
generally  be  found  sufficient  to  produce  the  depth  of  tint  required. 

The  proof  now  shown  will  be  the  result.  Other  shapes  for  the 
masks  will  suggest  themselves,  this  being  entirely  dependent  on 
!  the  taste  of  the  printer.  Should  fancy  lead  you  still  further,  it 
!  may  be  done  by  preparing  an  ornamental  design,  bearing  in  mind 
that  what  is  black  in  the  design  will  be  white  in  the  finished  proof. 
The  ornamental  mask  thus  prepared,  nothing  remains  but  to  use 
i  it  in  the  same  manner  as  the  mask  of  black  paper  before  described. 
Practice  will  alone  tell  the  depth  necessary  to  print.  One  tint  and 
one  shape  will,  as  a  rule,  give  the  best  results :  the  danger  to 
avoid  is  over-doing  it. 

I  do  not  think  that  this  style  of  printing  will  be  of  much  value 
commercially,  on  account  of  the  care  and  attention  required ;  but 
to  amateurs  whose  negatives,  for  want  of  the  necessary  appliances, 
are  imperfect,  and  who  desire  to  make  the  best  of  them,  I  would 
recommend  them  to  give  it  a  trial,  feeling  assured  they  will  find 
an  opportunity  for  the  display  of  artistic  taste,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  save  many  of  their  negatives  being  cast  aside  as  worthless. 

For  the  information  of  some  who  have  been  making  inquiries  as 
to  when  Ifirst  made  use  of  this  style  of  printing,  I  may  say  that  it 
was  when  photography  was  styled  photogenic  printing,  leaves,  lace, 
and  feathers,  being  about  the  only  objects  copied.  My  first  vignette 
was  a  leaf;  and,  Avhen  printed,  a  perforated  card,  with  a  lace  border, 
was  laid  over  it,  and  again  exposed  to  light,  which  I  presume  may 
be  called  double  printing.  This  must  have  been  about  twenty-five 
years  since,  so  that  there  is  nothing  new  in  it :  it  is  merely  revised 
with  improvements,  and  very  possibty  others  may  have  done  the 
same  thing. 

It  is  a  frequent  occurrence,  both  in  science  and  art,  for  two  indi- 
I  viduals  to  be  working  out  similar  ideas.  I  was  struck  with  this  on 
!  reading  in  last  week’s  Photographic  Ncivs  a  letter  from  America  by 
Mr.  Thompson,  in  which  he  states  that  Mr.  Moran,  of  Philadelphia, 
had  made  some  moonlight  pictures  by  double  printing.  Singular  to 
say  some  months  back  I  prepared  the  cloud  sketches  now  shown 
for  the  same  purpose,  but  have  made  no  use  of  them  for  Avant  of  a 
suitable  negative.  A  negative  Avhich  prints  hard,  giving  a  white 
sky,  would  be  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  no  doubt  some  fine 
effects  may  be  produced. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  attention;  and  if  I 
have  omitted  describing  anything  with  sufficient  clearness,  I  shall 
be  pleased  to  answer  any  inquiries. 

*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  South  Londou  Photographic  Society,  May  11, 18(53. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  EARLIEST  SUCCESSFUL  EXFERI. 

MENTS  ON  LUNAR  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  ENGLAND.* 

By  J.  A.  Forrest. 

In  the  first  number  of  the  Liverpool  Photographic  Journal,  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  1st  January,  1854,  is  announced  the  fact  that  the 
British  Association  had  offered  a  premium  for  the  best  photograph 
of  the  moon,  for  which  it  was  expected  our  resident  photographers 
would  compete.  On  the  12th  of  January  I  Avaited  upon  Mr. 
John  Ilartnup,  at  the  Liverpool  Observatory,  and  asked  him  if  he 
Avould  co-operate  Avith  the  Liverpool  Photographic  Society  in 
endeavouring  to  obtain  photographs  of  the  moon  for  the  coming 
meeting  of  the  British  Association,  Avhich  Avas  proposed  to  be 
held  in  Liverpool  in  September  of  that  year.  He  acquiesced  most 
cordially  in  the  proposal,  and  Ave  commenced  our  arrangements 
immediately  afterwards.  At  this  early  stage  of  our  proceedings 
Ave  Avere  assisted  by  the  counsel  of  Mr.  G.  R.  Berry,  and  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  Ave  Avere  joined  in  our  operations  by  Dr.  Edwards. 

Before  proceeding  further  with  the  narrative,  I  will  describe  the 
position  of  lunar  photography  in  the  beginning  of  1854.  The  dis¬ 
coveries  of  M.  Daguerre  and  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  Avere  both  brought 
out  in  England  under  the  bane  of  the  patent  laws:  the  result  Avas 
that  our  American  cousins,  free  from  such  trammels,  made  rapid 
progress  in  the  development  of  the  Daguerreotype  silver-plate 
process.  We  find  that  Professor  Bond,  of  Cambridge,  U.S.,  Avas 
the  first  person  that  applied  this  process  to  the  delineation  of  the 
moon.  He  possessed  instruments  of  larger  magnifying  poAver  than 
those  at  the  Liverpool  Observatory.  His  perseverance  was  highly 
creditable  to  him  as  a  scientific  investigator,  for  he  spoiled  one  or 
two  hundred  Daguerreotype  plates  before  he  obtained  a  good  result. 
Some  of  these  specimens  reached  England,  and  stimulated  the 
British  Association  to  make  the  offer  above  named  in  the  session  of 
1853.  In  the  meantime  a  new  discoverer  had  appeared  in  Mr.  Scott 
Archer,  of  London,  imparting  his  valuable  collodion  process  to  the 
world  Avith  a  disinterestedness  Avhich  cannot  be  too  highly  praised, 
no  restrictions  having  been  imposed  after  the  discovery.  Had  he 
done  so,  his  fortune  Avas  secure ;  for  up  to  this  moment  all  other  photo¬ 
graphic  mediahave  nearly  ceased  to  exist,  and  his  alone  remains.  He 
died,  leaAdng  a  Avidow  and  three  children,  for  Avhom  the  photo¬ 
graphers  of  England  did  some  little  to  provide  for.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  it  proved  the  most  valuable  discovery  in  photography, 
and  Ave  cannot  but  contrast  the  facts  that  France  gave  Daguerre  a 
pension,  Avhile  to  this  hour  the  orphans  of  Scott  Archer  are,  as  far  as 
I  have  heard,  unnoticed  by  our  Government,  although  his  discovery 
gave  employment  to  a  very  large  number  of  our  countrymen,  and 
opened  up  a  Avider  diversity  of  uses  and  applications  of  the  art  than 
could  otherwise  have  been  preconceived.  Oh,  England !  Avhen  will 
the  angry  din  of  politics  and  Avar  leave  you  a  moment’s  time  to 
consider  the  claims  of  Archer  in  his  orphan  children— of  him  Avho 
has  given  to  this  age  associations  of  the  most  endearing  character, 
in  the  fact  that  almost  every  household  possesses  a  carte-de-visite 
album  of  those  familiar  faces  that  makes  our  firesides  happy  ? 

With  this  lever  of  power  Ave  started  in  January,  1854.  How  the 
object  in  view  Avas  accomplished  has  been  Avell  described  by  Dr. 
Edwards,  and  aftenvards  by  Mr.  Charles  Core}r. 

The  telescope  of  the  Liverpool  Observatory  is  furnished  with’an 
excellent  equatoreal  mounting  and  clock-work  motion  of  great 
firmness  and  steadiness.  The  object-glass  has  a  focal  length  of 
about  12£  feet;  and  a  small  camera-box  being  substituted  for  the  eye¬ 
piece,  the  image  is  received  upon  the  ground-glass  or  the  prepared 
plate  in  the  ordinary  manner.  After  much  fruitless  labour  the 
chemical  focus  was  discovered  to  be  about  eight-tenths  of  an  iuch 
beyond  that  of  the  visual  one,  the  glass  being  over-corrected  to 
that  extent  in  respect  to  its  actinic  focus.  It  Avas  at  first  difficult 
to  decide  Avhether  the  Avant  of  sharpness  of  outline  observed  Avas 
due  to  the  motion  of  the  object  or  to  imperfect  focussing,  and  the 
most  excellent  specimens  Avere  obtained  by  the  continual  guidance 
of  Mr.  Hartnup’s  steady  hand  in  addition  to  the  clock-work  move¬ 
ment,  AA’hile  his  eye  AA'as  kept  on  the  finder  Avith  a  micrometer  eye¬ 
piece  of  good  power,  crossed  Avith  fine,  wires,  by  Avbich  lie  could 
maintain  the  position  of  a  given  point  in  the  field.  The  time  for 
taking  these  pictures  varied  from  thirty  seconds  to  three  minutes, 
and  the  chemicals  employed  Avere  those  ordinarily  used,  for  taking 
positive  collodion  pictures.  The  bath  Avas  slightly  acid,  and  the 
developing  agent  Avas  sulphate  of  iron,  in  the  proportion  often  grains 
to  the  ounce  of  water.  The  pictures  AA'ere  afterwards  converted  into 
negatives  by  aid  of  chloride  of  gold.  The  impressed  image 
measured  one  inch  aud  one-third  in  diameter.  This  AAras  too  small  to 

*  Read  at  a  Soiree  of  the  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  held  at  the 
E’vptlan  Museum,  Colquitt-street.  Liverpool,  on  the  invitation  of  the  public  spirited 
proprietor  of  the  above  interesting  Museum,  Mr.  Joseph  Mayer,  of  Liverpool. 
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be  useful,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  Mr.  Hartnup  and  I  called 
upon  an  optician  to  inquire  how  far  we  might  safely  enlarge  it  with¬ 
out  losing  sharpness.  He  said  he  thought  two  or  three  diameters.  A 
few  days  afterwards  Mr.  Hartnup  proposed  to  send  to  Mr.  Towson 
for  his  magic  lantern,  and  our  first  attempt  was  to  enlarge  it  on  the 
screen  to  twenty-five  feet  diameter.  You  may  easily  imagine  our 
astonishment  to  find  it  nearly  as  sharp  as  the  original,  and  our 
optical  friend’s  theory  utterly  groundless.  We  beheld  the  crater 
of  Copernicus,  which  is  almost  invisible  in  the  original,  six  inches 
in  diameter,  with  its  shadow  beautifully  delineated ;  and,  like  Cuvier 
of  old  when  he  placed  the  bones  of  the  mammoth  together  for  the 
first  time,  we  looked  with  delight  on  seeing  the  surface  of  the 
moon  as  no  one  had  seen  it  before.  With  data  like  this  to  go  by, 
we  proposed  to  get  a  screen  made  fifty-six  feet  square,  to  cover 
the  side  of  St.  George’s  Hall,  and  to  project  the  image  across  the 
hall,  by  the  means  of  an  oxyhydrogen  light.  We  were  very 
kindly  assisted  in  this  by  Mr.  Wood,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Abra¬ 
ham  and  Co.,  Lord-street. 

It  was  found  necessary  to  enlarge  the  first  impression  suitable 
for  the  magic  lantern.  This  part  of  the  arrangement  was  intrusted 
to  Mr.  John  MTnnes,  who  adopted  the  mode  of  enlargement  pro¬ 
posed  by  Mr.  Stewart  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Johnllerschel,  which  appeared 
in  the  Athencmm  early  in  1854 — with  only  this  difference,  that  in¬ 
stead  of  having  the  box  made  in  one  piece  he  used  his  small  camera', 
introducing  the  lens  into  the  opening  of  a  half-plate  camera  box, 
thus  placing  them  front  to  front.  The  negative  to  be  copied  he 
placed  in  the  groove  of  the  slide  of  the  small  camera,  and  exposed 
it  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  or  to  the  brightest  portion  of  the 
sky,  the  picture  being  received  upon  a  collodionised  glass  plate 
placed  in  the  slide  of  the  larger  box. 

In  the  course  of  our  experiments  a  question  arose  as  to  the 
practicability  of  taking  a  stereoscopic  view  of  the  moon,  Mr. 
Hartnup  suggested  a  plan  by  which  this  would  be  settled  :  it  was 
by  taking  the  moon  twelve  hours  before  her  full  and  then  twelve 
hours  after,  and  the  result  was  that  we  got  a  shadow  of  both  sides. 
We  put  these  impressions  in  the  stereoscope,  on  looking  through 
which  the  moon  appeared  a  perfect  ball. 

The  Abbd  Moigno,  the  French  representative  of  science  at  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  1854,  wrote  an  article  which 
appeared  in  Cosmos,  published  in  Paris,  21st  October,  1854,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — “Photography  has  not  been  wanting  at  the  congress  of 
the  different  branches  of  science  which  has  taken  place  at  Liver¬ 
pool.  It  has  shone  with  great  brilliancy  ;  for  one  of  the  principal 
•results  of  that  splendid  reunion  has  been  the  exhibition  of  the 
beautiful  photographs  of  the  moon,  taken  by  Messrs.  Hartnup, 
Forrest,  Edwards,  and  Berry,  and  of  which  we  have  already  spoken. 
An  immense  linen  cloth  or  screen,  fifty  feet  square,  was  extended 
in  front  of  one  of  the  balconies  of  the  gallery.  On  the  balcony  (op¬ 
posite)  was  placed  a  magic  lantern,  illumined  by  a  Drummond 
light — a  jet  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gas  thrown  upon  a  piece  of 
lime.  The  photographs  of  the  moon,  placed  in  the  focus  of  the  lens 
of  the  lantern  and  illumined  by  that  brilliant  light,  were  projected 
on  the  screen,  enlarged  to  enormous  proportions.  They  were 
in  sufficient  number  to  represent  our  satellite  in  all  her  phases, 
from  the  new  moon  to  the  full ;  and  the  numerous  audience,  by 
the  aid  of  the  explanations  of  Messrs.  Hartnup  and  Phillips,  were 
enabled  to  make  a  complete  study  of  the  astonishing  peculiarities  of 
that  surface,  bristling  with  craters  and  volcanic  mountains.  Every¬ 
body  admired  a  full  moon  as  truly  astonishing,  and  which  covered 
almost  the  whole  of  the  vast  screen  without  losing  its  sharpness.” 

The  members  of  the  Liverpool  Photographic  Society  were  the 
only  parties  in  Liverpool  that  ever  started  and  carried  on  a  purely 
scientific  journal  with  profit  and  success.  It  is  curious  in  the 
present  day  to  see  many  improvements  put  forth  as  novelties  that 
originated  in  the  earlier  stages  of  this  Society. 

Lunar  photography  has  received  considerable  impulses  since 
that  period  by  Mr.  De  La  Rue  and  Mr.  Samuel  Fry,  whose 
photographs  will  be  presented  to  you  this  evening  along  with 
the  original  photographs  that  were  exhibited  before  the  British 
Association  in  September,  1854.  So  pleased  was  Professor  Phillips 
with  the  result  of  our  experiments,  that  he  proffered  a  lecture 
to  the  assembled  audience  of  the  British  Association  and  their 
friends  on  the  subject ;  and  at  the  Thursday  soiree,  during  the 
exhibition  of  the  moon  surface  enlarged  to  fifty-six  feet  in  di¬ 
ameter,  he  said  the  duty  he  had  to  perform  would  have  been 
far  better  executed  by  either  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Association  to  take  measures  for  investigating 
by  accurate  telescopic  observations  the  physical  aspect  of  the 
moon.  The  other  members  of  the  Committee  were  Lord  Rosse 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robinson,  both  of  whom  were  far  better  ac¬ 


quainted  with  the  aspect  of  the  moon  by  the  employment  o 
finer  instruments  and  their  greater  astronomical  knowledge  than 
he  was.  But  nothing  which  they  had  to  show  in  the  shape 
of  photographs  of  the  moon  was  at  all  to  be  compared  with  the 
results  that  had  been  obtained  by  the  voluntary  exertions  of 
the  photographers  of  Liverpool.  The  learned  gentleman  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  describe  that  tract  of  the  moon  which  had  been  committed 
to  him  to  survey,  and  which  contained  the  crater  of  Plato.  He 
illustrated  his  observations  by  a  very  beautiful  drawing  of  this 
portion  of  the  moon’s  surface  by  Mr.  Nasmyth;  and,  observed  that 
daily  experience  showed  the  more  their  telescopic  power  was 
increased  the  less  circular  appeared  the  lunar  craters,  and  the  less 
smooth  the  surface  of  the  moon.  All  was  sharp  and  irritated — a 
perfect  representation  of  its  past  history  which  was  marvellous  to 
see.  Passing  from  this  portion  of  his  subject,  the  learned  Professor 
alluded  to  the  much-debate4d  question  as  to  there  being  traces  of 
the  action  of  water  on  the 'surface  of  the  moon,  as  now  presented 
to  us.  At  one  time  he  believed  that  there  was  no  water  to  be 
seen;  but  he  confessed  that  more  recent  observations,  particularly 
those  made  by  Lord  Rosse’s  telescope,  shook  his  belief  in  that 
opinion.  Professor  Phillips’s  lecture — if  we  may  so  term  the 
cursory  observations  which  he  made — was  of  a  most  interesting 
character,  and  was  eminently  calculated  to  accomplish  the  end  at 
which  he  aimed,  namely,  to  lead  all  parties  to  a  study  of  this  most 
attractive  subject,  for  attractive  it  certainly  is  in  his  hands;  and, 
in  thus  making  us  acquainted  with  the  wonders  of  nature,  teach 
us  to  recognise  and  acknowledge  the  power  and  greatness  and 
glory  of  God,  the  Creator  of  all. 


OH  A  MODE  OP  OBTAINING  SHARP  PRINTS  ON 
ALBUMENI SED  PAPER. 

By  Professor  0.  N.  Rood. 

About  a  year  ago  there  was  considerable  excitement  in  the  photo¬ 
graphic  world  on  the  subject  of  sharp  paper  prints,  and  many 
articles  on  the  subject  appeared  in  the  English  and  American 
journals.  The  prevailing  opinion,  as  I  recollect,  was  much  to  the 
effect  that  want  of  this  quality  resulted  mainly  from  the  photo¬ 
graphic  image  sinking  into  the  paper,  and  that  if  it  could  only  be 
confined  to  the  surface  the  much-desired  result  would  be  attained. 

At  that  time  I  made  a  considerable  number  of  experiments  on 
the  subject,  and  ascertained  (as  I  suppose)  the  main  elements  on 
which  this  quality  depends.  In  the  first  place,  plain  photographic 
paper  was  variously  and  heavily  sized,  so  as  to  prevent  the  albu¬ 
men  from  sinking  in :  in  some  cases  the  paper  received  coat  after 
coat  of  plain  collodion,  or  of  spirit  varnish,  &c.  In  preventing  the 
albumen  and  silver  image  from  sinking  in  I  was  eminently  suc¬ 
cessful — so  much  so  that  the  albumen,  image  and  all,  could  often 
be  peeled  off  in  patches  from  the  finished  but  wet  print !  But  by  all 
these  expedients  the  sharpness  was  not  at  all  improved  ;  and  even 
the  film  of  albumen  peeled  from  the  paper,  when  examined  under 
the  compound  microscope,  showed  an  image  not  at  all  sharper 
than  common. 

A  microscopic  examination  of  a  number  of  common  but  good 
albumen  prints  was  then  made ;  and  I  was  much  struck  by  the  fact 
that  minute  portions  of  them,  here  and  there,  were  wonderfully 
sharp,  though  the  print,  taken  as  a  whole,  might  be  quite  poor. 
The  surface  seemed  to  consist  of  little  hills  and  valleys,  the  print¬ 
ing  being  sharp  only  on  the  tops  of  the  hills,  where  the  paper  was 
in  actuai  contact  with  the  negative. 

I  then  procured  some  thin  and  very  smooth  letter-paper,  and 
albumenised  it  myself.  This  at  once  gave  prints  of  a  sharp¬ 
ness  that  I  have  never  seen  equalled.  For  example,  I  made  a 
minute  negative  of  a  page  of  Silliman's  Journal,  the  size  of  the 
original  being  7£  by  4  inches,  and  that  of  the  negative  &  by  T%  of 
an  inch.  The  exterior  portions  of  the  plate  wrere  then  cut  away, 
so  that  the  pressure  might  be  concentrated  on  a  small  surface,  and 
prints  were  made  under  the  pressure  of  two  spring  elothes-efips. 
With  the  naked  eye,  or  under  a  low-power  hand  lens,  nothing  could 
be  made  out ;  but  these  prints,  when  placed  under  the  compound 
microscope,  a  power  of  thirty  diameters  being  used,  showed  the 
words,  letters,  and  even  the  finer  print,  quite  complete  and 
astonishingly  sharp.  Some  letters  and  portions  of  letters  would 
have  borne  a  much  higher  power.  At  that  time  I  sent  copies  to 
Professors  Norton  and  Silliman,  in  New  Haven,  though  now  I  have 
neither  prints  nor  the  negative.  Experiments  were  then  made  on 
common  albumenised  paper.  Just  before  it  went  into  the  printing- 
frame  it  was  subjected  to  strong  pressure  under  a  polished  silver 
plate  to  render  the  surface  smooth.  The  improvement  wras  no 
marked.  One  of  these  latter  prints  I  have  still  on  hand,  and  send 
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to  the  Editor  of  this  Journal.*  It  will  be  seen  under  the  micro¬ 
scope  that  single  letters,  and  even  words,  can  be  made  out  here 
and  there;  but  it  is  vastly  inferior  to  the  others  (this  inferiority, 
indeed,  being  the  reason  of  its  remaining  so  long  in  my  possession). 

The  letter-paper  did  not  tone  well :  it  was  always  spotted,  more 
or  less,  so  I  discontinued  its  use. 

It  will  be  observed,  then,  that  this  success— which  I  suppose  is 
at  least  as  great  as  that  which  the  most  aspiring  photographer 
hopes  to  achieve — was  reached  solely  b}^  the  use  of  a  sharp  nega¬ 
tive,  thin  and  exceedingly  smooth  paper,  and  more  than  ordinary 
pressure  in  printing — the  image  being  allowed  to  sink  in  as  far 
and  as  deep  as  it  could,  for  the  paper  was  sensitised  by  being 
immersed  fifteen  minutes  in  a  bath  composed  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
water,  and  alcohol. 

THE  SEORATOR :  AH  APPARATUS  FOR  THE 

DISTILLATION  AND  EVAPORATION  OP  LIQUIDS.* 

By  M.  Kessler. 

Tiie  apparatus  which  I  have  the  honour  to  present  to  the  French 
Photographic  Society,  under  the  name  of  “Erorator,”  is  intended  for 
distillation  and  evaporation.  It  differs  from  all  apparatus  hitherto 
employed  by  the  exclusive  use  which  is  made  of  the  hood  of  the 
vessel  containing  the  liquid  to  be  evaporated  to  effect  the  con¬ 
densation  of  the  vapours,  and  at  the  same  time  to  eliminate  the 
distilled  liquid.  This  elimination  is  effected  by  turning  to  account 
the  principle  not  previously  applied,  that  chops  of  condensed  vapour 
adhere  to  the  sides  of  a  vessel  possessing  a  suitable  inclination. 

Description  and  Working  of  the  Apparatus. —-It  consists  primarily 
of  a  cylindrical  vessel,  which  we  will  call  a  basin,  which  is  placed 
on  the  fire  full  of  water.  It  is  furnished  at  its  upper  edge  with  a 
groove  or  trench,  which  allows  water  to  be  drawn  off  from  the 
outside  by  means  of  a  tube.  On  this  first  vessel  is  placed  a  conical 
head  or  covering,  with  a  vertical  edge,  the  lower  end  of  which  is 
I  immersed  in  the  groove  of  the  basin ;  the  upper  surface  of  the 
covering  being  also  completely  covered  with  water. 

The  water  in  the  basin  being  warmed  gives  off  vapours,  which,  in 
I  contact  with  the  colder  sides  of  the  covering,  become  condensed  in 
small  drops,  which  slide  by  adherence  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
conical  still-head  (as  it  may  be  called),  and  fall  into  the  groove  or 
trench,  and  are  collected  on  the  outside  through  the  tube. 

The  water  on  the  outside  of  the  still-head  soon  also  becomes 
warm  from  the  absorption  of  the  latent  heat  which  it  receives, 
and  itself  gives  off  vapours  ;  but  this  very  fact  ensures  its  cooling 
and  enables  it  to  continue  in  consequence  to  serve  for  the  conden¬ 
sation  of  the  vapours  arising  from  the  lower  vessel.  If  a  second 
i  covering  be  placed  on  the  first,  the  vapours  will  again  be  con¬ 
densed  as  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  series  may  be  extended  to 
any  desired  extent. 

We  should  add  that,  to  complete  the  apparatus,  a  small  tube  is 
inserted  in  each  covering,  which  admits  of  their  being  fed  from 
the  uppermost  series. 

Simplest  form  of  Apparatus. — This  term  applies  to  an  arrange¬ 
ment  of  one  basin  and  one  refrigerator,  and  in  it  the  power  of 
condensation  is  considerable,  one  kilogramme  of  water  being  con¬ 
densed  in  an  hour,  and  the  water  in  the  refrigerator  being  raised 
to  a  temperature  of  35°  to  40°  C.  It  will  be  presently  seen  that  it 
will  be  found  very  advantageous  for  use  whenever  it  is  desired  to 
produce  large  quantities  rapidly. 

Apparatus  for  Multiple  Effects. — We  give  the  term  “  apparatus  for 
multiple  effects”  to  that  form  which  has  between  the  basin  and  the 
refrigerator  one  or  more  water  baths. 

FIG.  1. 


When  employed  for  multiple  effects  the  apparatus  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  a  proportionate  quantity  ;  but  there  is  great  economy  of  fuel, 
amounting  to  4-5ths  of  that  necessary  for  working  an  ordinary 
alembic.  There  is  not  at  least  one-half  this  amount  of  saving 
effected  by  any  of  the  systems  at  present  in  use. 

That  which  will  inevitably  make  the  Eroralor  sought  after  by 
chemists  and  photographers  is,  that  it  allows  of  a  daily  production 
of  distilled  water  by  means  of  coverings  superposed  on  the  basin 
and  without  the  necessity  of  actual  ebullition,  and  without  any 
possible  admixture  of  little  drops  of  undistilled  water,  such  as  aie 
projected  by  and  drawn  into  the  vapour  of  boiling  water.  Moreover 
this  distilled  water,  if  collected  and  bottled  while  warm,  will  con¬ 
tinue  free  from  carbonic  acid,  oxygen,  nitro-  FIG.  3. 

gen,  &c. 

Slade  in  porcelain  (fig .  3),  it  is  usable 
by  operators  for  recrystallising  certain  im¬ 
pure  products  in  a  continuous  manner,  and 
at  definite  temperatures,  protected  from  dust 
in  the  laboratory.  One  can  thus  obtain  pure 
products  often  containing  less  water  than 
those  found  in  commerce,  a  result  perhaps 
interesting  as  regards  the  constitution  of 
salts.  We  cite  as  an  example  carbonate 
of  soda,  which  we  have  obtained  for  the 
first  time  with  one  equivalent  of  water 
(CO,  NaO  HO),  with  special  properties 
of  its  own. 


DR.  TAYLOR’S  DIORAMIC  PROCESS. 

In  Tiie  British  Journal  of  Photography  for  December  loth, 
1862,  appeared  a  detailed  account,  by  Dr.  Taylor,  of  Glasgow,  of 
certain  dioramic  effects  which  he  had  succeeded  in  producing  on 
photographic  pictures,  with  a  description  of  the  apparatus  by 
which  these  results  were  obtained.  In  this  account  it  was  stated 
that  the  chief  defect — we  should  have  said  the  only  defect — of 
those  pictures  lay  in  the  fact  that  they  could  be  viewed  by  only  a 
very  limited  number  of  spectators  at  a  time.  Since  then,  Dr. 
Taylor  has  been  patiently  continuing  his  investigations,  in  order 
to  remove,  if  possible,  this  inconvenience. 

On  a  recent  evening  the  members  of  the  Council  of  the  Glasgow 
Photographic  Association  met,  along  with  a  few  friends— one  of 
whom  was  the  writer  of  the  present  notice — at  the  residence  of 
Dr.  Taylor,  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  the  complete  success 
which  has  attended  his  endeavours. 

In  describing  the  results  we  shall  say  little  of  the  technical 
details  by  which  these  have  been  achieved;  but  will  briefly 
notice  the  startling  and  beautiful  atmospheric  changes  which, 
by  these  arrangements,  are  produced  on  photographic  pic¬ 
tures,  and  their  suitability  for  representation  to  large  assemblies, 
merely  premising  that  the  cosmoramic  boxes  and  magnifying 
lenses  are  now  altogether  omitted,  and  the  picture  is  presented 
directly  to  the  audience  behind  a  species  of  proscenium,  as  in  the 
common  diorama.  In  this  way  the  number  of  spectators  may  be 
limited  only  by  the  size  of  the  apartment. 

In  the  present  instance  the  picture  was  viewed  from  a  distance 
of  about  forty  feet.  The  subject  of  the  experiments  to  which  we 
refer  was  A  Vieio  of  the  Broomielaw  or  Harbour  of  Glasgoio, 
measuring  forty  by  thirty-two  inches,  which  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Kibble,  of  that  city,  and  generously  presented  for  the  purpose. 
Being  an  ordinary  paper  photograph  it  was  necessarily  not  trans¬ 
parent,  except  where  the  paper,  by  scraping,  had  been  intentionally 
thinned  in  order  to  show  particular  effects  of  light.  One  or  two 
slight  innovations  had  also  been  introduced  into  the  composition 
of  the  picture — not  to  interfere  with  the  genuineness  of  the  photo¬ 
graph,  but  merely  to  show  the  various  results  to  be  obtained  by 
the  process.  Indeed,  the  first  view  presented — that  of  the  harbour 
in  broad  daylight — was  sufficiently  commonplace  to  show  that  the 
subsequent  marvellous  changes  which  were  wrought  upon  it  were 
solely  the  result  of  Dr.  Taylor’s  combinations.  On  the  right  stood 
irregular  blocks  of  tall  buildings  fronting  the  river,  interspersed 
with  one  or  two  chimneys  which  a  little  manipulation  had  transformed 
into  turrets  ;  on  the  left  lay  long  lines  of  harbour  sheds  surrounded 
by  the  masts  and  sails  of  the  vessels;  while  in  front  the  spacious 
causewayed  street  receded  in  narrowing  perspective  until  lost  in 
that  point  to  which  the  lines  of  houses,  sheds,  and  masts  converged. 
So  far  the  picture  was  little  beyond  a  simple  photograph,  taken 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  in  ordinary  light,  except  that 
every  object  seemed  to  stand  out  with  stereoscopic  fullness  and 
rotundity,  and  that  there  was  a  breeziness  and  fluttering  motion 
of  the  sky  which  gave  an  atmospheric  distance  and  a  reality 


*  We  have  examined  the  specimen  under  a  power  of  forty  diameters,  when  the  grain 
of  the  paper  appears  painfully  offensive,  but  can  only  decipher  two  letters,  viz  ,  a  capital 
D  and  a  C,  though  it  is  apparent  enough  that  the  photograph  is  a  copy  of  a  printed 
page.— Ed. 

*  From  the  Bulletin  de  la  Society  Francaise  de  Photographic. 
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altogether  unattainable  by  either  painting  or  photograph  per  se. 
This  effect  was  greatly  heightened  when  the  drifting  clouds  cleared 
away  and  the  sun  burst  forth  in  full  splendour,  seemingly  at  a 
distance  far  beyond  that  of  the  most  remote  part  of  the  horizon, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  street  was  filled  with  figures  of  every 
size  and  appearance.  In  course  of  time  a  slight  tinge  of  the  coming 
sunset  stole  along  the  front  of  the  houses;  the  reflection  from  the 
sky  overhead  became  less  brilliant;  while  a  more  positive  light  was 
seen  to  grow  in  the  west,  intensifying  as  the  clouds  gathered 
and  thickened  around  it,  until  along  the  street  came  a  full  flood  of 
glory,  striking  on  the  windows  of  the  buildings,  enkindling  the  ships, 
and  even  fluttering  down  upon  the  orange-tinted  causeway.  But 
apparently  the  wind  is  still  blowing :  the  afternoon  is  wearing  on,  for 
now  across  the  western  horizon  come  broken  masses  of  flying  cloud 
— orange  and  crimson  and  tawny  red — until  the  motion  somewhat 
subsides,  and  then  a  blaze  of  purest  rose-colour  rises  in  the  west, 
suffusing  the  whole  breadth  of  the  pioture  with  its  wondrous  rich¬ 
ness  and  brilliancy.  Anything  more  exquisitely  soft  and  beautiful 
than  this  wealth  of  colour  it  were  hardly  possible  to  imagine  ; 
in  fact  language  falls  dead  before  this  triumph  of  art.  Here, 
having  reached  the  perfection  of  a  summer  evening,  the  sun  again 
shone  forth  in  its  setting  hues  of  crimson  and  gold,  and  then  sunk 
in  the  thick  folds  of  cloud. 

It  has  often  been  said  that,  though  it  were  possible  to  form  a 
rose  of  indestructible  material,  and  to  scent  this  rose  with  the 
most  natural  of  perfumes,  we  should  not  care  for  it  so  much  as  for 
a  real  living  rose,  simply  because  the  latter  has  a  subtle  spirit  of 
evanescence  which  we  know  is  hastening  its  decay  even  as  we 
look.  This  may  possibly  be  the  reason  why  the  most  perfectly 
natural  of  pictures  look  so  dead  and  formal  and  definite  when 
compared  to  landscape  out  of  doors ;  for  even  in  Turner’s 
pictures — which  perhaps  possess  more  life  than  those  of  any 
other  artist — one  still  must  see  that  though  the  rain  is  falling 
it  never  falls;  that  though  the  wind  is  blowing  there  is  no  prospect 
of  sunny  weather  behind  ;  that  though  the  hare  is  scampering  be¬ 
fore  the  railway  engine  the  distance  between  them  is  neither  in¬ 
creased  nor  diminished.  But  in  those  pictures  of  which  we  now 
speak  the  most  scrupulous  fidelity  of  the  photograph  may  be 
combined  with  colour  more  brilliant  than  that  of  the  brightest 
painting,  and  with  the  very  life  and  motion  and  change  of  Nature 
herself;  while  the  effect  may  remain  stationary  or  be  changed  at 
the  will  of  the  operator.  Again  the  clouds  are  in  motion.  By 
almost  imperceptible  degrees  the  houses  and  masts  grow  of  a  rich 
dark  purple,  while  the  sky  deepens  in  its  fire,  and  becomes  striped 
with  bands  of  every  hue  and  shade.  The  combinations  of  colour 
which  may  be  thus  presented  are  simply  endless,  while  the 
brightest  of  them — those  which  would  look  raw  and  glaring  in  a 
picture — glow  with  an  indescribable  softness  and  transparency. 
By-and-by,  as  the  light  in  the  west  becomes  less  intense,  the  gas¬ 
lights  of  the  shops  appear  in  the  darkness,  falling  with  yellow 
radiance  on  the  pavement,  and  lending  a  soft  golden  mist  to  the 
obscurity  of  the  street ;  while  above,  as  the  sky  becomes  still 
darker,  a  few  stars  are  seen  to  twinkle  forth  from  over  the  roofs  of 
the  houses.  At  this  point  there  appears,  as  if  by  magic,  in  the 
street,  a  tent  lit  inside  by  a  large  fire,  in  front  of  which  several 
dark  figures  are  standing.  This,  the  spectators  were  told,  was 
done  by  an  adaptation  of  the  same  principle  by  which  the  “  ghost” 
was  afterwards  exhibited.  The  tent  and  figures  again  fade  into 
the  darkness,  and  in  their  stead  come  one  or  two  coffee  stands 
placed  along  the  street,  with  figures  as  if  regaling  themselves 
beneath  the  glare  of  the  lamps.  And  now  these  again  are  absorbed, 
and  we  have  a  moonlight  scene,  with  the  clouds  parting  and  break¬ 
ing  up  to  allow  the  silvery  radiance  to  strike  athwart  the  houses 
and  masts  as  the  sunset  had  done  during  the  afternoon.  Nor  is  it 
merely  a  moonlight  effect:  we  have  a  positive  moon ,  encircled  by 
attendant  clouds  that  reflect  her  lustre  in  a  thousand  different 
tints.  Suddenly,  however,  thick  clouds  of  smoke  are  driven  across 
the  sky,  obscuring  the  moonlight,' and  reducing  the  picture  to  utter 
blackness ;  while  behind  the  houses  rises  a  pale  red  light,  growing  in 
intensity  until  it  springs  up  a  clear  jet  of  flame  against  the  dark 
sky — a  building  is  on  fire,  and  the  blaze  widens  and  brightens  then 
pales  and  sinks  down  into  thick  volumes  of  smoke,  and  again  the 
stars  come  forth.  Finally,  across  the  tallest  buildings  flutters  an 
indication  of  the  coming  dawn  in  a  faint  tinge  of  pink,  growing 
from  pink  to  red,  from  red  to  gold,  and  from  gold  to  white,  with 
the  ships  and  the  streets  and  the  houses  once  more  seen  in  the 
quiet  light  of  morning,  and  the  figures,  &c.,  of  the  night  altogether 
vanished  from  the  scene. 

It  will  at  once  be  evident  that  to  produce  these  varied  effects 
the  operator,  besides  being  a  photographer,  must  have  considerable 
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artistic  knowledge,  and  be  possessed  of  very  great  manipulative 
power.  The  unwearied  diligence  and  well-tried  knowledge  of  Dr. 
Taylor  have  triumphed  over  the  difficulties  which  lay  in  their  way  ; 
and  it  is  not  to  bo  supposed  that  these  results  may  be  at  once  ob¬ 
tained  by  any  man  who  makes  for  himself  the  mechanical 
apparatus.  If  exhibitions  of  such  pictures  so  treated  become 
popular — as  they  have  every  likelihood  of  doing — it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  that  they  should  not  be  entrusted  to  mere  showmen,  but  bo 
regulated  by  men  of  personal  ingenuity,  whose  business  it  will  be 
to  suggest  improvements  and  to  correct  what  little  flaws  must 
necessarily  be  found  in  all  new  appliances  of  the  kind.  In  the 
meantime,  what  remains  to  be  done  is  chiefly  the  procuring  of 
photographic  apparatus  competent  to  enlarge  pictures  sufficiently, 
either  on  glass  or  paper,  to  be  exhibited  in  large  halls.  As  the 
difficulties  which  have  hitherto  existed  are  merely  mechanical,  we 
doubt  not  that  they  will  be  overcome  ;  and  we  can  safely  prognos¬ 
ticate  that,  when  enlarged  photographs — such  as  the  one  exhibited 
— are  procured  from  localities  of  the  greatest  historical  and  scenic 
interest — such  as  Egypt,  Syria,  Italy,  or  India — and  when  appro¬ 
priate  figures  and  ever-changing  effects  are  introduced  with  them, 
in  the  manner  that  is  now  shown  to  bo  practicable,  an  exhibition 
at  once  the  most  truthful,  instructive,  and  interesting  that  has  ever 
yet  appeared,  will  be  presented  to  the  world. 

After  the  removal  of  the  dioramie  picture,  at  the  request  of 
several  gentlemen  Dr.  Taylor  showed  the  apparition  of  a  phantom 
or  “  ghost,”  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  exhibition  which  is  now 
attracting  attention  in  London.  He  stated  that  he  had  never  seen 
the  latter  exhibition  ;  but,  from  the  accounts  published,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  the  means  used  to  produce  the  illusion  must  be  the 
same  as  those  described  by  him  in  the  photographic  journals  of 
last  year,  and  exhibited  more  than  eighteen  months  ago  to  many 
persons. 


ON  THE  CURVATURES  OF  THE  IMAGE  DUE  TO  THE 
PRIMARY  AND  SECONDARY"  FOCI  OF  OBLIQUE  PEN¬ 
CILS  OF  LIGHT;  AND  ON  SOME  OTHER  POINTS  IN 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  OPTICS.* 

By  Eoeekt  H.  Bow,  C.E., 

Vice-President  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 

I  need  not  detain  a  photographic  society  by  dwelling-  on  the  importance 
of  flatness  of  the  image  and  freedom  from  confusion,  or  what  is  called 
astigmation  towards  the  margins  of  the  picture.  In  the  following  paper 
some  advance  on  our  knowledge  of  these  subjects  is  attempted. 

The  information  regarding  the  curvatures  of  the  image  to  be  found  in 
readily  accessible  works  is  not  only  meagre,  but  in  most  of  those  I  have 
consulted  that  so-called  information  is  for  the  most  part  of  a  misleading 
and  erroneous  character. 

I  may  here  mention  that  the  substance  of  my  paper  principally  con¬ 
sists  of  practical  applications  of  the  fact  that  nearly  every  oblique  or 
excentric  pencil  of  light  is  brought  to  two  distinct  foci,  known  in  the 
higher  treatises  on  optics  by  the  names  of  the  primary  and  secondary  foci 
or  focal  lines. 

You  will  find  no  mention  of  the  existence  of  this  phenomenon  in  the 
more  popular  treatises.  I  arrived  at  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  from  direct 
calculation,  and  searched  in  vain  for  any  description  of  it  in  several  books, 
such  as  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia ,  the 
Benny  Cyclopaedia ,  Coddington’s  earlier  Treatise ,  Lloyd’s  Optics,  &c.,  &c. 
Dr.  Lloyd  indeed  refers  the  reader  to  several  works  for  information  on 
the  optics  of  oblique  pencils ;  but  being  unable  for  a  while  to  secure  any 
of  these,  I  was  led  to  investigate  some  of  the  questions  for  myself. 
Having  now,  however,  obtained  a  copy  of  Coddington’s  later  work  (1829), 
I  find  that  much  of  my  labour  was  useless,  in  so  far  as  novelty  of  results 
is  concerned.  I  shall  therefore  confine  the  mathematical  treatment  of 
the  subject  to  one  very  elementary  case,  but  shall  carry  that  case  fully 
out.  Otherwise  I  shall  chiefly  devote  myself  to  the  description  of  a 
mode  of  practically  examining  the  duplicate  character  of  the  curvatures 
of  the  field  resulting  from  the  two  foci,  and  to  giving  some  account  of  the 
results  of  such  examinations. 

Apparatus  for  Examining  the  Curvature  of  the  Image. 

The  apparatus  I  am  about  to  describe  is  suited  for  laying  down  the 
curves  on  a  sheet  of  paper  by  a  very  mechanical  pi'oeess.  For  the  sake 
of  simplicity  and  clearness,  let  us  confine  ourselves  to  the  case  of  the 
sheet  of  paper  and  the  camera  being  both  placed  horizontally,  and  the 
view  to  be  confined  to  objects  arranged  along  the  horizon.  We  might 
further  suppose  that  the  horizon  was  marked  out  by  a  well-defined  line, 
and  that  on  either  side  of  our  direct  view  a  short  perpendicular  line  was 
erected  at  every  successive  5°  of  obliquity.  But  practically  it  amounts 
to  the  same  thing  if,  instead  of  having  such  a  view  and  a  fixed  camera, 
we  have  a  very  distinct  object,  such  as  a  cross  consisting  of  well-defined 
vertical  and  horizontal  lines,  and  our  camera  moveable  through  successive 
angles  of  5°.  And  this  latter  plan  with  the  rotating  camera  is  by  far  the 
most  convenient. 

*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  tlie^Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  6th  May,  1863. 
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I  may  find  an  opportunity  at  another  time  to  point  out  the  other  uses 
to  which  the  apparatus  at  this  stage  of  its  development  may  he  applied, 
such  as  measuring  the  distortion,  &c. 

Let  us  now  fit  up  an  independent  piece  of  ground-giass  for  focussing — 
such  that  its  plane  will  he  at  all  times  vertical — and  let  it  have  a  vertical 
line  drawn  down  through  its  centre.  And  we  proceed  to  work  as  follows : — 

On  a  steady  horizontal  support  or  table  we  place  a  drawing-board,  on 
which  is  pasted  down  a  sheet  of  drawing-paper,  having  on  it  a  series  of 
radiating  lines,  the  zero  line  being  placed  in  the  direction  of  the  cross, 
the  others  making  angles  with  it  of  5°,  10°,  15°,  and  so  on.  Above  this 
is  placed  an  oblong  piece  of  wood,  with  a  straight  edge,  which  we  may 
call  the  “sole-piece:”  this  is  to  be  made  to  coincide  with  the  radiating 
lines.  On  the  further  end  of  the  sole-piece  we  fix  our  camera  or  other 
frame  to  support  the  lens,  and  on  the  remaining  part  of  the  piece  we  pin 
down  a  sheet  of  paper.  Placing  the  straight  edge  of  the  sole-piece 
against  the  zero  line,  and  the  focussing-glass,  as  nearly  as  we  can  judge, 
in  the  axis  of  the  lens,  and  at  the  focal  distance  from  it,  we  turn  the 
drawing-board  about  until  we  get  the  image  of  the  cross  to  coincide  with  the 
centre  of  the  focussing-glass ;  and  with  a  pointer  we  then  pierce  the 
paper  at  the  spot  where  the  line  drawn  on  the  ground-glass  comes  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  paper.  ^  This  gives  us  the  zero  or  central  point  of  the  field. 
Our  next  step  is  to  change  the  position  of  the  sole-piece  so  as  to  coincide 
with  the  obliqe  line  at  5°,  maintaining  at  the  same  time  the  drawing- 
board  perfectly  in  its  place,  and  moving  about  the  focussing-glass  until 
we  again  get  a  clear  image,  when  we  again  pierce  the  paper  as  before. 
This  gives  us  a  second  point  in  the  field,  embracing  a  view  of  five  de¬ 
grees  ;  and  we  proceed  in  the  same  manner  for  other  points  in  either 
direction  until  the  obliquity  be  too  great  to  permit  of  the  passage  of  the 
pencil. 

The  ground-glass  is  but  a  rude  moans  of  finding  the  focus ;  a  further 
improvement  is  therefore  made  by  using,  instead  thereof,  a  piece  of  clear 
glass  with  a  vertical  scratch,  or  a  pair  of  scratches,  and  focussing  upon 
this  with  the  eye-pieco  of  a  telescope  fitted  along  with  the  marked  glass 
into  a  sliding  block.  The  apparatus,  as  thus  completed,  is  a  combination 
of  three  ideas,  which  have  been  already  published  respectively  by  Messrs. 
Mudd,  Goddard,  and  Emerson.  Let  us  now  describe  what  it  is  fitted  to 
show  us. 

On  examining  an  obliquely-formed  image  of  the  cross  it  will,  in  the 
case  of  almost  every  lens,  be  found  that  a  clear  view  of  the  arms  or  hori¬ 
zontal  line  is  obtained  by  placing  the  focussing-block  at  one  distance, 
while  to  get  a  clear  Anew  of  the  vertical  lines  of  the  cross  we  require  to 
place  the  block  at  another  distance — general nearer  to  the  lens  ;  demon¬ 
strating  very  convincingly  to  the  observer  the  existence  of  the  two  foci. 
Now,  this  is  a  result  we  can  arrive  at  theoretically,  since  it  can  readily 
be  shown  that  for  most  oblique  pencils  the  condensing  power  of  the  lens 
acts  unequally  upon  them  in  two  directions  taken  at  right  angles  to  one 
another,  one  of  these  directions  being  always  taken  as  that  of  a  plane 
passing  through  the  axes  of  the  lens  and  pencil. 

This  phenomenon  is  shown  very  beautifully  in  a  general  form  by 
model  No.  1,  and  all  the  cases  of  pencils  brought  to  two  foci  are  always 
more  or  less  irregular  forms  of  the  model.  The  pencil  given  in  the 
model  is  circular  in  section,  where  it  passes  through  one  of  the  termi¬ 
nating  plates,  and  elliptical  at  the  other ;  between  the  plates,  the  various 
rays,  represented  by  threads,  cross  over  to  the  corresponding  holes  on  the 
opposite  side.  On  turning  the  model  round  on  its  axis,  the  following 
appearances  are  presented : — At  one  part  of  its  rotation  the  rays  appear  to 
come  to  a  perfect  focus  higher  than  the  centre ;  and,  when  turned  90° 
further  round,  the  apparent  focus  is  below  the  centre,  while  the  part  which 
previously  appeared  as  a  point  has  attained  a  width  of  nearly  an  inch ;  in 
fact,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  intersections  of  the  rays  form  two  perfect 
lines  lying  in  planes  parallel  vdth  the  terminating  plates,  but  at  right 
angles  to  one  another.  Then,  again,  on  turning  the  model,  it  will  be  ob¬ 
served  that  at  an  intermediate  point  between  these  focal  lines  and  where 
the  red  crossing  cord  points  it  out,  the  pencil  of  light  maintains  the  same 
uniform  breadth :  the  section  is  here  consequently  a  circle,  and  is  called 
the  “circle  of  least  confusion.”  In  practical  cases  the  ellipse  becomes  an 
irregular  oval,  and  the  section  of  least  confusion  an  irregular  figure,  of 
which  it  can  only  be  said  that  the  height  and  width  are  nearly  equal. 

Thp  second  model  gives  some  idea  of  the  effects  of  the  unequal  con¬ 
densations  on  an  excentric  pencil.  It  will  be  noticed  here  also  that  there 
are  two  focal  lines  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  but  not  in  parallel 
planes — the  one  plane,  in  fact,  being  at  right  angles  to  the  other.  One  of 
the  focal  lines — the  secondary  one — results  from  the  rays  being  all  bent  in 
so  as  to  intersect  the  axis,  but  not  all  in  the  same  point,  so  that  the  focal 
line  here  is  just  part  of  the  axis  of  the  lens.  Again  :  the  other  focus  is 
produced  by  the  intersections  of  the  rays  of  the  pencil  as  shown  in  a 
section  passing  through  the  axes  of  the  pencil  and  lens.  This  is  the  primary 
|  focal  line,.  It  does  not  form  so  perfect  a  line  as  the  other,  even  in  perfectly 
achromatic  cases,  and  it  is  very  imperfect  in  non-achromatic  lenses.  The 
points  of  intersection  composing  it  are  all  nearly  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  axis  of  the  lens,  and  this  has  led  Coddington  and  others  into 
the  not  very  important  error  of  looking  upon  the  form  of  the  line  as  ap¬ 
proximately  an  arc  of  the  circle  of  light  which  an  annular  aperture  Avould 
produce.  The  true  form  given  by  a  circular  excentric  aperture  will  be 
an  irregular  elongated  oval. 

.  If  may  here  be  noticed  that,  although  the  irregular  refractions  and 
imperfect  achromatism  never  permit  the  vertical  lines  of  the  cross  to  bo 
with  much  clearness  when  the  direction  is  very  oblique,  we  are 


I  frequently  'enabled  to  see  the  horizontal  linos  with  very  considerable 
clearness-  even  with  wow-achromatic  lenses. 

I  might  with  advantage  have  prepared  a  third  model  to  show  the  foci 
of  an  oblique  pencil  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  lens,  but  these  two 
models  will  serve  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  action  of  the  irregular  con¬ 
densations  which  cannot  well  be  given  by  a  diagram  or  by  words. 

The  sections  of  an  oblique  pencil,  which  are  recognised  as  the  primary 
and  secondary  focal  lines ,  are— First,  that  given  by  a  plane  at  right  angles 
to  the  axis  of  the  lens  cutting  the  pencil,  at  the  intersections  of  the  rays 
with  the  axis  of  the  pencil,  produced  by  their  convergence  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  plane  passing  through  the  axes  of  the  pencil  and  lens :  this 
primary  focal  line  is,  as  I  have  noticed,  described  somewhat  erroneously 
as  an  arc  of  a  circle.  Second,  that  section  given  by  a  plane  cutting  the 
axis  of  the  pencil  where  the  rays  intersect  it  from  what  may  be  called 
the  lateral  condensation :  the  intersecting  plane  is  sometimes  taken  at 
right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  lens,  at  other  times  as  at  right  angles  to 
the  axis  of  the  pencil,  but  in  either  case  it  does  not  give  us  the  perfect 
line  shown  by  the  models,  but  a  more  or  less  elongated  figure  of  8.  This 
is  the  secondary  focal  line. 

Now  the  existence  of  two  distinct  foci — one  of  which  gives  the  imago 
of  a  point  as  a  vertical  line  and  the  other  as  a  horizontal  line — explains 
at  once  the  phenomenon  observed  by  means  of  the  apparatus.  The  first 
focus  being  vertically  elongated  when  the  camera  is  placed  obliquely  on 
a  horizontal  plane,  will  evidently  give  us  a  clear  image  of  a  vertical  line, 
the  elongated  image  of  every  point  in  it  merely  overlapping  its  neighbour  s 
without  affecting  the  width ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  a  horizontal 
line  when  examined  at  the  other  focus.  Of  course  any  fine  cross  mark¬ 
ings  on  the  lines  would  disappear. 

Now,  by  means  of  the  apparatus  described,  wre  are  enabled  to  lay  down 
for  each  successive  oblique  pencil  its  two  foci,  by  first  focussing  for  say 
the  vertical  line  of  the  cross  and  marking  that  point  with  the  letter  “  V,” 
and  then  focussing  for  the  horizontal  line  of  the  cross  and  marking  that 
point  “  II :  ”  the  point  Y  corresponds  with  the  primary  focal  line,  and  the 
point  II  with  the  secondary  focal  line. 

Let  us  thus  obtain  the  points  V  and  H  for  each  pencil  at  obliquities  of 
5°,  10°,  15°,  and  so  on,  and  connect  all  the  Y’s  by  means  of  one  curve,  and 
all  the  H’s  by  means  of  another  curve :  these  curves  we  designate  by  the 
corresponding  letters,  and  speak  of  them  as  the  curves  or  curvatures  of 
the  image.  V ery  rarely  indeed  will  it  be  found  that  the  curves  Y  and  H 
coincide ;  and,  as  they  are  generally  curved  in  the  one  direction,  if  we 
receive  the  image  upon  a  flat  screen  the  consequence  is  that  a  point  is 
represented  of  an  elongated  and  irregular  form.  If  the  curve  V  be  the 
further  from  the  screen,  the  elongation  wTill  be  horizontal,  and  vice  versa  ; 
and  hence  arises  the  irregular  confusion  named  astigmation.  When  the 
two  curves  coincide  it  would  be  possible,  by  using  a  curved  screen,  as  in 
Mr.  Sutton’s  panoramic  camera,  to  get  a  very  perfect  definition  through¬ 
out  ;  but  when,  as  is  very  usual,  the  curves  do  not  coincide,  the  nearest 
approach  that  could  be  made  wrould  be  to  give  the  screen  the  intermediate 
curvature,  or  that  of  what  is  usually  understood  as  the  field  or  surface  of 
least  confusion. 

I  maintain,  then,  that  the  agreement  between  the  lines  II  and  Y  is  as 
important  as  the  general  flatness  of  the  field.  I  shall  have  more  to  say 
on  this  point  when  I  come  to  the  experimental  results. 

The  positions  of  the  points  V  and  II  might  be  calculated  in  all  cases  ; 
but  when  the  lenses  are  achromatic  and  multiple,  the  calculation  becomes 
excessively  intricate  and  tedious.  As  an  example  of  such  calculations, 
we  shall  take  what  is  perhaps  the  simplest  possible  case,  viz.,  that  of  a 
plano-convex  lens  of  one  piece  of  glass,  but  assumed  to  be  achromatic, 
with  a  diaphragm  having  a  very  minute  aperture  placed  close  against 
the  convex  face,  and  with  the  pencils  of  light  composed  of  parallel 
rays,  and  falling  on  the  flat  face  of  the  lens.  In  such  an  arrangement 
the  pencils  before  and  after  passing  through  the  lens  will  make  the  same 
angle  of  obliquity  vdth  the  axis.  I  shall  endeavour  so  to  give  the 
calculation  that  it  may  bo  understood  by  many  unacquainted  with  tho 
higher  mathematics. 
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Calculation  of  the  Distances  of  the  Points  Y  from  the  Lens. 

Let  C  D,  fig.  1,  be  the  axis  of  the  lens,  and  A  a  the  axis  of  the  pencil 
of  light  after  the  first  refraction  at  the  flat  surface  of  the  lens.  Let  B  b  be 
an  outside  ray  of  the  pencil,  which  must  be  parallel  to  the  axis  A  a. 

Let  a  V'  and  h  V'  be  the  axial  and  outside  rays  after  the  refractions  by 
the  curved  surface  h  a.  Then  V'  is  approximately  the  primary  focus  of 
the  pencil,  being  more  correctly  so  the  smaller  the  arc  h  a  is  taken. 

Let  V'  a  D  —  6,  b  c  a  =:  <p,  b  V'  a  ~  x-  Now  we  readily  see  that  V'  b 
E  —  0  —  <p  —  X)  and  E  i  B'r:  I)  a  A'  —  <p  ;  and  putting  m  for  the  index 
of  refraction  we  have  m  sin  E  b  B'  =  sin  V  b  E,  and  substituting  we  get — 

m  sin  (D  a  A' — <p)  =  sin  (0  —  <p  —  x)  . . 0) 

From  which  equation  we  could  calculate  the  values  of  x  >  and  in  the 
triangle  Y ’  b  a,  b  a  being  the  chord,  we  have  by  trigonometry— 

V'  a  or  focal  length  —  a  -  •  sin  (90°  —  0  +  ^  <P  +  x)  •  •  •  •  (2) 
sm  x 

From  this  formula  then  we  could  calculate  V'  a  the  distance  from  the 
stop,  at  a,  to  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  outside  ray  with  the  axial 
one;  but  this  distance  Y  ’a  will  be  greater  the  greater  we  take  the  arc  b  a, 
so  that  it  is  only  when  b  a  is  infinitely  small  that  the  correct  position  of 
V  is  absolutely  reached.  Again :  if  instead  of  the  outsido  ray  being 
taken  as  in  fig.  1,  we  had  taken  it  on  the  other  side  of  the  axial  ray  of 
the  pencil,  wre  should,  by  taking  finite  values  of  the  angle  <p,  have 
obtained  values  of  V"  a  too  small ;  this  points  out  that  for  such  an  oblique 
pencil  there  is  the  aberration  indicated  in  fig.  2.  By  taking  the  wdiole 
arc  b  k  smaller  and  smaller,  the  points  V'  and  V"  gradually  approximate, 
and  when  b  k  becomes  infinitely  small,  V'  and  Y"  come  together  in  the 
correct  focus  V.  Let  us  now  obtain  an  expression  for  the  correct  focal 
length  a  V. 

When  <p  and  x  become  excessively  small  we  may  (as  will  be  evident  on 
making  a  diagram  of  the  angles  with  their  sines,  &c.)  writo  formula  (1) 
thus : — 

in  sin  D  a  A'  —  rn  cp  cos  D  a  A'  =  sin  0  —  <p  cos  0  —  x  cos  0- 
But  m  sin  D  a  A'  =  sin  0 ;  and  putting  1)  a  A'  =  rj,  wre  get— 


.  COS  7)  . 


(3) 


Similarly  formula  (2)  becomes  on  substituting  </>  for  b  a,  and  x  for  sin  x 
<P  t 

V  a  =  —  |  cos  0  -f-  sin  0  (|  <p  -f-  x) 

X  \ 

And  (p  and  x  being  of  excessive  minuteness,  we  may  neglect  the  latter 
portion,  so  that — 

<p 

Y  a —  cos  0 . .  (4) 

X 

Substituting  in  (4)  the  value  of  x  given  in  (3),  wo  have  the  polar  equa¬ 
tion  for  the  curve  Y. 

cos  0 


Rad.  Vec.,  or  focal  lengthJV  a,  in  terms 
of  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  lens 


=  COS  7j 


m 


(5) 


COS  0 


0 

V  a 

0° 

100- 

5 

98-99 

10 

96-01 

15 

9119 

20 

84-78 

25 

77-07 

30 

68-41 

35 

59-19 

40 

49-79 

45 

40-60 

50 

31-94 

55 

24-08 

GO 

17-28 

65 

11-56 

70 

7-07 

75 

3-77 

80 

1-57 

85 

0-37 

90 

0-00 

The  annexed  table  gives  the  values  of  V  a  calcu¬ 
lated  with  m  =  1-5,  and  in  terms  of  the  principal 
focal  length  X  100  : 

The  curve,  as  laid  dowm  by  these  values  of  V  a, 
is  shown  in  fig.  4  :  it  is  an  oval,  with  the  flatter  end 
outwards :  the  sharper  end  touches  the  convex  face 
of  the  lens.  This  curve  is  an  excellent  geometrical 
representation  of  the  longitudinal  section  of  a  hen’s 

egg-  ■ 

Calculation  of  the  Distances  of  the  Points  H  from 
the  Lens. 

In  fig.  3  let  us  suppose  two  other  points  to  exist  at 
a.  one,  «j,  at  a  short  distance  beneath  the  plane  of 
the  paper,  and  one,  ax ,,  at  an  equal  distance  above 
the  plane  of  the  paper ;  similarly  let  points  A ,  and 
A, ,  exist  at  A.  Then  the  ray  A,  H  must  lie  in 
a  plane  passing  through  the  lines  A,  ax,  c  a  x,  and 
C  II;  and  the  ray  A, ,  «u  II,  must  be  in  a  plane 
passing  through  the  lines  A , ,  a , , ,  c  a , , ,  and  C  H. 
Now  since  A,  a q  is  parallel  to  A, ,  «,  ,,  it  is  evident 
that  C  H,  the  line  of  intersection  of  the  two  planes, 
must  be  parallel  to  the  rays  before  the  final  refrac¬ 


tion,  i.e.f  A  a  is  parallel  to  C  II  ,*. 

HG  =  flH  sin  0,  and  II  G  is  also  —  CH  sin  rj 
CH 

Sin  0  =  sin  g - =  m  sin  t) 

CH 


a  H 


But  the  locus  of  a  point  II  whose  distances  fx-om  twm  fixed  points  c  and 
a  are  in  a  fixed  ratio  to  one  another,  sxich  as  m :  1,  is,  according  to  Prop. 
Nil.  of  Leslie’s  Geometrical  Anal g sis,  a  circle,  as  shown  in  fig.  4. 


Some  of  the  properties  of  this  circle,  or  curve  H,  arc  as  follow  : — 

Let  R  =  rad.  of  circle,  r  —  rad.  of  curvature  of  lens.  F  =  geometric 
or  principal  focus  a  F. 

CH  :  H«) 

C  /  :  f  a  [  =  m  :  1. 

C  F  :  F  a ) 


I  F  — - .  j  when  a  II'  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis, 

m - m  —  1  C  H'  is  a  tangent  to  the  circle  H. 

m 

When  m  =  15,  F  =  2r,  and  R  =  1-2  r. 

When  m  =  1-618,  F  =  1-512  r,  and  R  =  r. 
r  sin  7] 

a  11  = .  . . (U 

Sin  (0  —  7i ) 

a  Y  =  a  H  cos3  0  . . . . . (8) 

In  fig.  4,  when  m  —  15,  we  find  that  the  radii  of  curvature  are  for  the 
circle  or  curve  H  =  0-6  F;  and  for  the  cxxrve  V,  taken  to  embrace 
about  35°  of  field,  =  0-3  F,  or  half  that  of  H;  and  that  of  the  curve  of 
least  confusion  would  be  equal  to  about  0-4  F.  Nowr  these  curvatures  are 
very  different  from  what  we  find  stated  in  many  works,  namely,  that  tho 
radius  is  nearly  equal  to  F.  What  is  stated  of  lenses  generally  in  many 
books  only  applies  to  lenses  which  are  perfect  spheres,  for  these  II  and  Y 
are  the  same  curve  described  with  a  radius  =  F,  the  focus  being 
measured  from  the  centre  of  the  sphere.  _ 

For  hints  towards  the  exact  calculation  of  the  curves  V  and  H,  for 
other  lenses  or  combinations,  and  other  arrangements,  I  refer  the  student 
to  Coddington’s  Treatise,  Part  I.,  published  in  1829. 

Since  I  have  spoken  of  the  radii  of  curvature  of  the  field  given  by  an 
ordinary  lens,  I  may  here  contrast  what  we  can  get  by  placing  the  stop 
at  the  best  distance ’fi'om  the  flat  side  of  the  plano-convex  lens — noting, 
however,  that  the  question  is  very  different  when  the  lens  is  rendered 
achromatic. 
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When  the  pencils  of  light  proceed  from  a  very  distant  landscape,  only 
the  curved  face  of  the  lens  affects  the  focal  length ;  hence,  if  we  can 
arrange  that  the  pencils  will  fall  in  the  direction  of  the  radii  upon  the 
curved  face,  the  focal  lengths  for  each  will  be  equal  to  F,  and  the  curves 
V  and  H  will  coincide.  Now  if  we  place  the  stop  at  s  so  that  c  s  is  about 
one-third  of  c  b,  or  somewhat  less  than  one-third  of  c  b  when  the  field  is 
contracted,  we  approximately  fulfil  the  above  condition,  and  therefore 
b  F'  is  nearly  ~  a  F,  and  the  field  F'  F  F"  will  have  c  nearly  as  its 
centre  of  curvature,  so  that  the  radius  of  the  field  becomes  equal  to  about 
1*5  F,  which  contrasts  very  strongly  with  the  mean  result,  0-4  F,  obtained 
for  the  case  having  the  stop  at  a.  And  even  this  does  not  give  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  increased  effective  flatness,  for  the  field  given  by  F'  F  F", 
which  may  be  stated  as  an  arc  of  a  circle  having  the  centre  c,  represents 
in  reality  an  angular  field  of  view  equal  to  b  s  d:  it  is,  however,  accom¬ 
panied  by  much  distortion.  When  the  stop  is  placed  nearer  to  the  lens 
or  further  from  it,  so  that  the  pencils  fall  obliquely  on  the  convex  face, 
the  focal  lengths  for  Y  become  shorter  than  for  H,  and  both  shorter  than 
F,  the  principal  focus-;  and  with  an  ordinary  single  lens  we  cannot  get  a 
focal  length  for  any  pencil  to  be  fowycr-than  F. 

We  may  here  enunciate  several  principles  which  will  serve  to  explain 
almost  every  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  curvatures  of  the  fields  of 
lenses  or  of  combinations  of  lenses.  Whether  or  not  some  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  are  how  stated  formally  for  the  first  time  I  cannot  tell. 

Principle  I. — If  a  pencil  of  light  traverse  the  curved  surface— whether 
that  be  convex  or  concave — of  a  refracting  body,  or  the  curved  surface 
bounding  two  bodies  of  different  densities,  then  the  amount  of  the  con¬ 
vergence  or  divergence  produced  on  the  pencil — or,  as  Sir  John  Herschel 
would  term  it,  the  change  on  the  vergency — will  be  least  when  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  pencil  is  normal  to  that  curved  surface,  and  will  increase  when 
the  obliquity  of  the  pencil  increases.  This  principle  applies  also  to  plane 
surfaces  when  these  act  the  part  of  curved  ones.  (See  Principle  IV.) 

Principle  II. — When,  by  the  pencil  becoming  oblique  to  the  surface, 
the  vergency  produced  on  the  pencil  is  augmented,  the  primary  and 
secondary  focal  points,  Y  and  H,  separate,  and  the  change  in  the  focal 
lengths  affects  the  position  of  V  much  more  rapidly  than  it  does  that 
of  H. 

Principle  III.— When  a  pencil  of  parallel  rays  passes  through  a 
curved  surface  bounding  two  media,  the  degrees  of  vergency  produced 
when  it  passes  into  or  out  of  the  denser  medium  will  be  very  different. 
If  the  media  be  glass  and  air,  and  the  index  of  refraction  for  glass  in 
air  be  taken  as  usual  in  such  investigations  _:r.  1-5,  then  for  small  normal 
!  pencils  the  vergencies  will  be  as  2  :  3  ;  but  when  the  pencils  are  oblique 
the  ratio  will  be  very  much  higher. 

Principle  IY. — The  vergency  of  a  pencil  is  increased  on  passing  into 
a  rarer  medium  by  a  plane  surface,  and  is  diminished  on  passing  into  a 
i  denser  medium  through  a  plane  surface.  For  instance  :  when  the  pencil 
is  axial,  the  vergencies,  or  the  reciprocals  of  the  focal  lengths,  before  and 
I  after  passing  through  the  plane  surface  of  glass  in  air,  taking  m =  15, 
will  be  as  2  :  3  in  the  first  case,  and  as  3  :  2  in  the  second ;  or  the 
vergency  is  increased  by  50  per  cent.,  or  diminished  by  33^  per  cent.,  by 
the  action  of  the  plane  surface.  If  m  were  =  2,  these  per  centages  would 
!  become  respectively  =  100  and  50. 

Principle  V. — The  same  considerations  which  affect  the  vergent  action 
of  a  plane  surface,  as  stated  in  Principle  IV.,  also  affect  the  action  of  a 
curved  surface  upon  a  vergent  pencil. 

Thus,  for  instance,  if  we  take  a  concavo-convex  lens,  having  radii  of 
curvature  as  2  :  1.  A  parallel  pencil  after  entering  the  more  curved 
surface  will  pass  through  the  second  surface  without  any  further  change 
on  its  vergency  ;  so  that  the  second  surface’s  curvature  only  neutralises 
the  augmentation  which  would  otherwise  be  produced  by  a  plane  surface. 

The  reader  may  readily  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  correctness  of  these 
principles  by  testing  their  application  to  a  variety  of  cases. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next  number.) 

ON  THE  NATURE  AND  ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  GLOBE 
LENS  FOR  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CAMERA.* 

By  Coleman  Sellers. 

|  The  globe  lens  for  photographic  cameras,  patented  by  Messrs.  Harri¬ 
son  and  Schnitzer,  of  New  York,  is  now  attracting  so  much  attention  and 
is  the  subject  of  such  contradictory  statements,  tliat  a  brief  notice  of  it 
by  one  who  has  tried  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  leaders  of  this 
Journal.  Photography,  with  the  discovery  of  the  use  of  collodion, 
i  seemed  to  leap  into  its  present  high  position  at  or.e  bound,  at  least  so  far 
j  as  the  chemistry  of  the  art  is  concerned.  The  negatives  of  to  day  look 
'  like  the  negatives  of  the  first  experimenters,  and  the  chemical  process 
of  their  production  is  essentially  the  same.  But  with  the  optics  of  photo- 
i  gfaphy  the  case  is  different — here  there  has  been  a  steady  improvement. 

|  The  wants  of  the  portraitists  have  been  met  by  the  constniction  of  new 
;  objectives  suited  to  the  style  of  pictures  to  be  produced.  In  these 
instruments  depth  of  field  with  free  admission  of  a  large  volume  of  light 
was  what  was  most  sought  for.  .Theory  could  not  dictate  what  shape  or 
j  combination  of  lenses  would  best  produce  this  result,  and  patient  ex- 
l  periments  were  resorted  to.  The  requirements  of  landscape  photography 
i  are  quite  different  from  those  of  portraiture.  A  portrait  tube  may  be 
used  to  take  views  if  it  be  provided  with  a  stop  or  small  opening  to  limit 
j  1 .  '*  From  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts. 


the  amount  of  rays  passing  through  it  and  thus  to  deepen  the  field,  or 
increase  the  “reach”  of  the  instrument  as  it  is  technically  called.  This 
involves  loss  of  light,  and  consequently  diminishes  the  quickness  of  its 
working.  We  hear  continually  of  rapid  or  instantaneous  photography 
and  are  often  led  to  believe  that  the  rapidity  is  to  be  ascribed  to  some 
wonderful  sensibility  of  the  chemicals  used ;  but  this  is  only  partially 
true,  and  to  the  optician  is  due  the  most  of  the  merit  of  instantaneous 
pictures.  A  portrait  tube  with  its  full  opening  will,  in  a  sky-light  room, 
produce  a  picture  in  perhaps  ten  or  fifteen  seconds.  This  same  instru¬ 
ment,  with  the  same  opening  and  same  chemicals,  exposed  to  an  ex¬ 
tended  view  in  bright  sunlight,  could  not  be  opened  and  shut  quick 
enough ;  the  immense  volume  of  light  reflected  from  so  large  an  area  of 
space  being  concentrated  on  the  same  sized  plate  as  in  the  first  case, 
would  be  too  violent  in  its  action,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  instrument 
near  and  distant  objects  could  not.  be  brought  into  focus  at  the  same  time. 

The  human  eye,  when  the  head  is  at  rest,  takes  in  an  angle  of  view  of 
at  least  70°  or  80°,  the  whole  of  which  is  not  seen  clearly  at  once  but 
can  be  examined  in  detail  by  the  almost  unconscious  rolling  motion  of  the 
eye  in  its  socket — the  actual  included  angle  of  clear  vision  at  any  one 
instant  being  only  1°  or  2°.  Hence  a  picture  of  a  landscape,  for  instance, 
to  fill  the  eye  and  seem  a  true  representation  of  nature,  should  includq 
an  angle  of  at  least  60°.  Ordinary  instruments,  such  as  have  heretofore 
been  used,  do  not  include  an  angle  of  more  than  one-half  this  amount 
and  hence  has  originated  the  complaint  that  photographic  views  repre¬ 
sent  mere  patches  of  scenery  and  not  pictures.  I  remember  once  stand¬ 
ing  on  a  bridge — camera  in  hand — and  looking  up  to  the  romantic 
Wissahicon.  rihe  picture  represented  to  my  eye  was  very  beautiful — 
the  centre  a  waterfall  framed  in  on  both  sides  by  wild  and  tugged  rocks 
and  spanned  above  by  the  arch  of  a  railroad-bridge  crossing  at  the  tops 
of  the  cliffs.  The  foreground  was  made  up  of  a  stony  bed,  where  danced 
and  foamed  the  rapid  current.  I  planted  the  camera  and  hoped  soon  to 
peel  off  from  this  charming  view  a  cuticle  (as  Dr.  Holmes  says)  which 
like  plates  of  mica  could  be  split  and  resplit  for  the  collections  of  my 
friends.  But  on  the  ground-glass  I  found  nought  but  the  tumbling 
water.  No  rocks,  no  bridge,  no  stony  river  bed — the  poor  camera  in  its 
empty  head  was  incapable  of  taking  in  the  whole  of  the  charming  pic¬ 
ture.  One  of  the  dreams  of  the  photographer  has  been  of  an  instrument 
which  should  embrace  a  large  angle  and  thus  satisfy  the  wTants  of  the 
eye  ;  but,  with  the  majority  of  the  attempts  in  this  direction  came  other 
evils,  the  greatest  of  which  was  distortion  of  the  marginal  lines.  The 
aplanatic  lens  of  Grubb  is  said  to  comprise  an  angle  of  70°,  but  in  a 
view  before  me  of  Trinity*  College,  Dublin,  taken  with  this  lens,  there  is 
a  curvature  of  the  straight  lines  of  the  roof  of  more  than  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  in  its  length.  Mr.  Sutton’s  panoramic  lens,  a  sphere  of  glass 
filled  with  water,  includes  a  very  large  angle,  over  100°,  on  the  base 
lines,  but  the  pictures  are  produced  on  curved  plates,  which  require 
curved  holders,  baths,  and  printing  frames,  and,  in  the  case  of  archi¬ 
tectural  pictures,  the  right  lines  are  distorted,  unless  the  picture  be  bent 
to  the  curvature  of  the  plate  upon  which  it  was  taken,  and  thus  viewed 
near  the  centre  of  the  curvature. 

The  Harrison  and  Schnitzer  globe  lens  consists  of  two  achromatic 
meniscus  lenses  placed  with  their  concave  sides  together,  and  so  made 
that  their  outer  curved  surfaces  form  part  of  a  perfect  sphere  and  the 
light  is  admitted  through  an  aperture  placed  midway  between  the  two 
lenses,  i.e.,  in  the  exact 
centre  of  the  externa1 
sphere.  The  annexed  fi¬ 
gure  represents  one  of 
these  instruments,  A  and 
B  being  the  meniscus 
lenses,  and  C  the  centre 
opening  through  which 
the  rays  of  light  pass 
The  focus  of  such  a  lens 
one  and  three-quartei 
inches  in  diameter  is  twt 
and  one-half  inches  fm 
dislant  objects,  measur 
ing  from  the  surface  o 
the  back  lens  to  the  ground 
glass  U.  The  cir.  le  o' 
light  produced  is  fiv. 
inches  in  diameter,  am 
from  this  may  be  cut  tin 
ordinary  3  inch  square  ol 
a  stereoscopic  picture.  The  included  angle  of  light  in  the  five  inch 
circle  is  75°,  and  in  a  three  inch  square  picture  cut  from  it  is  con¬ 
tained  just  four  times  the  area  of  any  instiument  I  have  ever  tried, 
suited  to  similar  work.  The  remaikable  properly  of  this  lens  consists 
in  its  absolute  correctness  of  reproduction.  If  it  is  used  for  copying 
purposes,  the  marginal  lines  are  copied  as  straight  as  the  originals,  and 
if  a  copy  be  made  the  same  size  as  the  original,  the'photographic  copy  will, 
if  laid  upon  the  original,  match  it  in  every  line.  I  have  said  that  the  globe 
of  2i  inches  focus  will  make  a  circle  of  light  5  inches  diameter.  1  hi-  is 
when  a  distant  landscape  is  in  focus.  If  it  is  used  for  copying,  the  circle 
cf  light  increases  in  diameter  as  the  object  approaches,  the  front  lens  and 
the  ground-glass  recedes  to  focus,  so  that  an  instiument  which  will  cover 
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a  given  size  plate  for  views  will  cover  one  of  twice  the  size  when  repro¬ 
ducing  the  size  of  the  original.  As  the  lenses  increase  in  size  and  length 
of  focus,  the  plates  covered  increase  in  size,  and  the  amount  of  glass  in 
the  lenses  bear  a  larger  proportion  to  the  brass  work  in  which  they  are 
mounted,  and  hence  the  included  angle  of  vision  is  increased,  so  that 
while  in  the  2£  inch  globe  the  included  angle  is  75°,  in  a  12  inch  globe 
(that  is  one  of  12  inch  focus)  the  included  angle  is  over  90°.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  light,  being  admitted  through  a  round  hole  in  a  plane  plate  in 
the  centre  of  the  instrument,  must  be  much  more  intense  at  the  centre  of 
the  field  than  at  the  margin,  and  some  writers  have  stated  this  fault  to 
be  one  of  great  magnitude.  Practice,  however,  does  not  show  the  evil 
to  be  so  great  as  they  represent,  if  it  exists  at  all.  By  reference  to  the 
cut,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  dotted  lines  *  x  representing  a  pencil  of 
light  of  the  diameter  of  the  centre  opening  passing  through  the  axis 
of  the  instrument,  and  y  y  representing  a  pencil  of  light  passing  through 
the  same  opening  obliquely,  doubtless  the  area  of  the  centre  one  will 
be  the  largest,  but  as  it  passes  through  much  thicker  glass  than  the 
rays  y  y,  may  not  the  ultimate  effect  of  each  be  equalised?  I  do  not 
pretend  to  any  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  optics,  and  must  confine  my¬ 
self  to  facts.  In  the  trial  of  many  of  these  lenses,  of  different  sizes,  I 
have  never  found  the  evil  to  exist,  and  all  the  pictures  I  have  made  with 
the  globe  lens  are  remarkable  for  the  even  illumination  of  the  field.  At 
the  last  two  meetings  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia  (Feb¬ 
ruary,  1863),  the  merits  of  these  lenses  have  been  discussed — full  credit 
for  the  correctness  of  reproduction  was  accorded  to  them  by  all ;  but  the 
quickness  of  working  was  questioned  by  one  gentleman,  who  stated  that 
in  broad  sunlight  he  had  exposed  an  engraving  for  several  minutes  and 
had  obtained  an  under-exposed  negative,  while  all  others  present  who 
had  tried  them  were  unhesitating  in  their  assertions  that  they  were  re¬ 
markably  quick  workers  when  the  size  of  aperture  was  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration.  A  few  days  ago  I  placed  in  bright  sunlight  an  engraving 
from  the  London  Art  Journal ,  and  copied  it  on  a  6<i  X  8J  inches  plate 
with  the  same  size  instrument  as  was  used  by  the  gentleman  who  ques¬ 
tioned  its  quickness.  An  exposure  of  twenty-five  seconds  gave  an  im¬ 
pression  which  flashed  up  instantly  under  the  developer,  assuming  great 
intensity  in  the  light,  and  showing  unmistakable  symptoms  of  over-ex¬ 
posure,  so  that  I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  same  law  should  not  hold 
good  with  these  lenses  as  with  others,  viz. — that,  with  the  same  area  of 
opening  to  admit  light,  the  shorter  the  focus  the  quicker  they  will  work. 
For  interiors,  the  short  focus  and  large  angle  of  vision  possessed  by 
these  instruments  render  them  invaluable,  and  as  they  are  provided  with 
a  revolving  diaphragm  plate  in  the  centre  (not  shown  in  the  cut)  various 
sizes  of  aperture  can  be  brought  into  position,  just  as  the  stops  under  the 
table  of  some  compound  microscopes  are  arranged,  and  thus  the  largest 
amount  of  light,  consistent  with  sharpness,  admitted. 

In  the  English  journals,  when  the  accounts  of  this  instrument  were 
first  published,  it  was  denounced  in  no  measured  terms,  as  being  con¬ 
structed  on  erroneous  principles,  and  the  assertion  has  even  been  made 
that  its  very  shape  must  give  fearful  distortion  to  marginal  lines  ;  but 
since  it  has  been  proved  to  be  no  failure,  and  its  success  is  no  longer  an 
experiment,  comes  the  unwilling  acknowledgment-—  “  The  principle  of 
its  construction  must  ensure  correct  marginal  lines ;”  and,  last  of  all, 
comes  the  declaration  that  it  is  “old,  very  old.”  Everybody  had  been 
making  them  foi  years,  and  there  is  no  merit  of  invention  due  to  the 
patentees !  Granting  that  lenses  may  have  been  made  with  an  external 
spherical  focus,  as  is  the  Sutton  case,  it  will  be  difficult  to  produce  a  lens, 
made  previous  to  the  invention  of  this  now  described,  composed  of  two 
achromatic  meniscus  lenses  combined  as  these  are,  and  producing  a  like 
result.  The  theory  of  operation  and  mode  of  construction  of  the  globe 
lenses  admit  of  their  being  readily  made  of  various  focal  lengths,  and 
thus,  by  the  use  of  a  series  of  instruments,  the  whole  included  angle  can 
be  made  available  on  any  size  plate  that  may  be  desired;  the  six-inch 
focus  covering  a  X  8|  inches  plate,  and  the  twelve-inch  focus  lens 
covering  14  X  18  inches,  each  including  the  same  angle.  One  great 
advantage  of  short-focus  lenses,  when  there  is  no  spheiioal  distortion,  is 
in  the  appearance  of  perspective  produced.  If,  for  instance,  we  would 
view  a  machine  or  statue  to  the  best  advantage,  we  stand  at  such  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  it  as  will  admit  of  our  viewing  the  whole  of  it  in  the  eye  at 
once,  and  can  then  best  judge  of  its  proportion.  If,  now,  a  picture  be 
made  by  an  instrument  of  long  focus,  it  will  be  so  far  away  from  the 
object  to  be  depicted  as  to  make,  as  it  were,  too  nearly  a  plane  or  flat 
view  of  it,  deficient  in  perspective  effect.  With  the  very  shortest  focus 
of  this  new  lens  (the  two  and  a-half  inch  focus),  this  perspective  effect 
may  be  too  much  exaggerated,  but  with  all  the  other  sizes  it  is  not,  and 
with  the  globe  lens,  and  with  this  only,  have  been  produced  pictures 
which  seem  to  me  to  convey  a  just  idea  of  size  and  proportion.  A 
year  or  so  ago,  Messrs.  E.  and  H.  T.  Anthony  published  a  series  of 
stereographs  of  Niagara,  which  seemed  to  me  when  I  first  saw  them  to 
bring  to  my  mind  all  the  wonders  of  the  stupendous  cataract,  and  all  to 
whom  I  have  shown  them  seemed  similarly  impressed;  it  was  not  until 
recently  that  I  learned  that  they  were  taken  with  the  Harrison  globe 
lens,  thus  furnishing  another  convincing  argument  in  my  mind  of  the 
value  of  the  instrument.  I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  their  adoption  by 
photographers,  and  am  proud  of  them  as  originating  in  America.  The 
shortness  of  their  focus  adds  much  to  their  portabilit}',  as  the  camera  is 
made  smaller  than  usual,  and  amateur  field  photography  with  the  globe 
lens  and  dry  plates  is  a  pleasure  in  place  of  a  labour.  Its  advantages 


may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.  Short  focus,  clear  definition,  wid° 
angle  of  included  vision,  absolute  correctness  of  copy  on  a  plane  surface, 
and  tolerably  quick  work.  It  takes  the  place  entirely  of  the  orthoscopic 
lens,  giving  absolute  correctness  to  marginal  lines,  while  the  orthoscopic 
was  only  approximately  correct.  It  fills  all  the  requirements  of  a  lens 
for  landscape  and  architectural  work,  and  is  wanting  only  in  the  one 
thing  of  absolute  instantaniety  of  action. 

[We  may  add  to  Mr.  Sellers’  notice  of  the  “globe  lens"  that  this 
instrument  has  been  found  to  reproduce  military  and  other  maps  and 
plans  with  a  minute  fidelity  heretofore  unattained ;  and  by  their  use  our 
army  and  navy  are  furnished  with  photographic  copies  of  manuscript 
maps  and  coast-survey  plans,  in  which,  as  appears  from  the  statements 
of  the  officers  in  charge,  there  is  no  sensible  distortion  of  the  right  lines, 
even  on  very  large  plates. — Eds.  A.  J.  of  S.  and  A.] 


Ijibilitrn. 

EXHIBITION  OP  THE  FRENCH  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY, 

CONSIDERED  FROM  AN  ENGLISH  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

No.  II. 

( Communicated.) 

Now  that  this  Exhibition  is  complete  and  the  Catalogue  published,  and 
that  we  have  paid  it  two  other  long  visits,  we  are  enabled  to  finish  the 
memoranda  commenced  in  the  last  number  of  The  British  Journal 
of  Photography. 

There  are  no  less  than  1099  entries  in  the  Catalogue — not  so  many, 
perhaps,  as  there  were  last  year ;  but  what  is  of  infinitely  more  importance 
is  that,  on  the  whole,  there  is  certainly  less  mediocrity  and  a  positive  evi¬ 
dence  of  advancement  in  more  than  one  direction.  Having  gone  very 
carefully  through  the  collection  and  classified  our  notes,  we  shall  make  a 
few  remarks  upon  each  of  the  principal  classes  of  pictures,  commencing 
with  that  most  important  and  difficult  division  which  consists  of  studies 
of  landscape  and  other  out-of-door  subjects. 

Count  Onesipe  Aguado  not  only  comes  first  in  alphabetical  order,  but  has 
for  a  long  time  occupied  a  distinguished  place  in  this  section ;  and  the  pic¬ 
tures  exhibited  by  him  this  year  are  quite  worthy  of  his  reputation.  They 
consist  of  more  than  a  dozen  marine  dews  and  studies  after  nature,  projected 
on  a  large  scale.  Amongst  the  most  remarkable  is  a  picture  upwards  of 
two  feet  high  by  a  foot  and  a-half  wide,  representing  a  three-masted 
merchant  ship,  under  easy  sail,  on  a  smooth  sea :  the  lines  of  the  vessel 
are  well  defined,  the  water  is  very  transparent  and  natural,  and  tho 
absence  of  clouds  gives  great  extent  to  the  picture,  which  is  character¬ 
istically  marked  by  the  ghost  of  a  boat  which  has  just  obtruded  itself  into 
the  focus  of  the  camera  at  the  foot  of  the  photograph  to  the  right  hand  of 
the  spectator. 

M.  Aleo  Miguel,  of  Nice,  contributes  a  very  pleasing  collection  of  views 
from  that  charming  neighbourhood.  Tho  most  remarkable,  perhaps,  are  a 
A  View  of  the  Coast  of  Villafranca  ;  the  Ravine  of  the  Chateau  de  Saint 
Andre,  in  the  environs  of  Nice;  and  two  others,  one  of  some  fine  old  olive 
trees  and  the  other  of  aloes,  toppling  over  a  rough  stone  wall.  These 
are  produced  by  the  Taupenot  process,  and  are  remarkably  clear  and 
artistic. 

M.  Bisson  has  filled  in  his  vacant  frames,  since  our  last  notice,  in  a 
worthy  manner,  with  some  large  pictures,  each  being  about  four  super¬ 
ficial  feet  in  area.  The  subjects  are  architectural,  and  include  the  principal 
doors  of  the  cathedrals  of  Rheims,  Rouen,  and  Tours,  two  studies  of  the 
elaborately-ornamented  doors  of  the  Cathedral  of  Amiens,  known  as  the 
doors  of  Saint-Remi  and  of  the  Virgin,  and  one  of  the  central  door  of  tho 
church  of  Abbeville.  The  photographer  has  exhibited  his  ability  in  the 
selection  of  his  position  and  light ;  and  while  the  fine  sculpture  of  these 
beautiful  works  is  produced  in  a  manner  to  make  an  effective  picture,  tho 
details  are  beautifully  clear,  and  the  architectural  student  will  not  have 
to  grope  out  the  ornaments  in  a  mass  of  black  shadow,  which  is  sometimes 
the  case  with  studies  of  this  nature.  M.  Bisson  has  also  added  a  very 
pure  and  beautiful  reproduction  of  Raffaele’s  Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  taken 
from  the  celebrated  engraving  of  Loughi,  of  Milan. 

M.  Blaise,  of  Tours,  has  contributed  three  very  pleasing  studies  of  the 
architectural  beauties  of  the  time  of  Francois  I. ;  two  being  views  of  the 
famous  octagonal  pierced  staircase  outside  of  the  Chateau  of  Blois — a  general 
view,  and  one  of  the  lower  portion  on  a  larger  scale— and  the  third  a  study 
of  the  quaint  old  Chateau  of  Asay-le-rideau.  These  are  executed  by  the 
wet  collodion  process,  and  developed  with  sulphate  of  iron.  They  are 
very  charming  specimens. 

M.  Braun,  of  Dornach,  exhibits  a  series  of  views  in  Switzerland,  which 
deserve  attention ;  and  also  a  considerable  number  of  large  studies  from 
natural  flowers,  for  which  he  has  obtained  a  well-deserved  reputation. 

Madame  Breton,  of  Rouen,  is  one  of  the  few  ladies  who  attempt  land¬ 
scape  and  architecture,  and  the  excellence  of  her  work  is  enough  to  make 
the  men  envious.  She  has  been  to  Spain  and  the  Pyrenees  for  her  sub¬ 
jects,  and  presents  us  with  an  excellent  picture  of  the  very  quaint  old 
building,  with  its  curious  square  towers  at  the  angles,  known  as  the  house 
of  Louis  XIV.,  at  Saint  Jean  de  Luz,  in  the  Basses-Pyrenees ;  two  pleasing 
views  of  the  curious  church  of  Saint  Ignatia  de  Loyola,  and  several  studies 
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of  the  picturesque  scenery  of  Fontarabie,  Bilboa,  and  the  Pyrenees.  These 
are  produced  by  the  collodion  process  on  albumenised  paper. 

Captain  de  Champlonis  exhibits  a  long  series  of  views,  taken,  while  the 
French  army  was  in  Syria,  by  what  is  here  called  the  wet-dry*  or  moist 
collodion  process ;  but  some  of  these,  if  not  ail,  were  exhibited  last  year 
in  London,  and  obtained  honourable  mention  from  the  jury. 

M.  Charnay  shows  two  fine  pictures  of  Mexican  ruins,  namely,  the 
Palace  of  Mitla  at  Odxaca  and  the  Palace  of  the  Governor  at  Vurnal,  which 
we  recommend  to  the  notice  of  amateurs  and  students  in  archaeology. 
These  photographs  are  each  between  two  and  three  feet  long. 

M.  Civiale  exhibits  portions  of  his  large  works — the  circular  panorama 
near  Monte-Moro,  and  that  of  the  Oberland,  taken  from  the  Eggishom, 
and  some  small  pictures  from  the  valley  of  the  Rhone.  This  gentleman’s 
works  are  well  executed;  but  his  adherence  to  the  old  coppery-brown 
colour  gives  them  an  antiquated  appearance,  and  certainly  places  him  at 
a  disadvantage  in  an  exhibition. 

One  of  the  finest  collections  in  the  Exhibition  is  that  contributed  by 
the  widow  of  Mr.  Clifford,  late  of  Madrid,  the  proofs  being  printed  by 
Mrs.  Clifford  herself.  These  works  are  remarkable  for  clearness  and 
brilliancy.  The  subjects  are  peculiarly  picturesque,  including  views  on  the 
river  Darro,  in  Grenada ;  of  the  Alcazar  at  Seville,  one  of  the  Byzantine 
doors  of  the  Cathedral  of  the  same  town ;  a  splendid  collection  of  views 
of  the  Alhambra,  with  some  excellent  studies  of  details ;  another  beautiful 
series  of  studies  of  the  Cour  des  Doncellas  (the  young  maidens),  on  the 
Alcazar ;  and  a  very  fine  picture  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  of  the  same  city. 
We  believe  that  we  have  seen  some  of  these  pictures  before ;  but  this  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  withhold  our  strong  recommendation  of  the 
work  of  our  countryman  and  his  bereaved  widow ;  and  we  must  say  that 
we  have  never  seen  the  exquisite  elaborations  and  quaintness  of  the 
Alhambra  brought  out  in  a  more  effective  manner. 

M.  Davanne,  of  Paris,  presents  us  with  some  very  charming  studies 
from  Fontainebleau,  including  the  door  known  as  the  Drum,  and  the  fine 
old  court  where  Napoleon  assembled  his  lieutenants;  a  pleasing  view  of 
the  Place  de  Cusset ,  near  Vichy;  and  other  pictures — all  taken  by  the  dry 
collodion  process,  but  printed  in  wet  collodion. 

M.  Delessert  exhibits  some  small  views  in  the  Pyrenees,  together  with 
pictures  enlarged  from  them  with  the  aid  of  the  “  porte-lumiere  ”  of  MM. 
Delessert  and  Bianchi ;  but,  although  the  pictures  are  very  pleasing  gene¬ 
rally,  they  are  imperfect  and  indistinct  in  many  of  the  details. 

M.  Paul  Delondre  sends  some  good  architectural  studies  from  Arques, 
Dieppe,  Ferte-sous,  Jouarre,  and  other  places  in  France,  on  dry  waxed- 
papor. 

MM.  Duvette  and  Romanet’s  studies  of  the  Cathedral  of  Amiens  are 
well  known,  and  the  specimens  here  exhibited  have,  we  believe,  been  pub¬ 
lished  ;  but  they  are  too  remarkable  to  be  passed  over  without  a  few  words 
of  comment.  The  architectural  studies  are,  however,  so  numerous  that 
it  is  impossible  to  notice  #veri  all  the  most  remarkable. 

M.  P.  Gaillard  shows  some  beautifully-executed  pictures  by  a  dry 
collodion  process,  including  studies  of  the  Hotel  Cluny  and  the  Porte  de 
Loches ,  at  Touraine,  besides  a  noble  beech  tree  at  Fontainebleau  and 
other  objects.  These  photographs  are  remarkably  clear,  and  very  pleasing 
in  tone. 

M.  Hammerschmitz,  of  Cairo,  contributes  some  interesting  pictures, 
including  the  Palace  of  Said  Pasha,  and  three  views  of  the  works  of  the 
Suez  Canal. 

Mr.  Maxwell  Ljffe  has  completed  his  contribution  by  the  addition  of 
four  pictures,  which  are  certainly  amongst  the  finest  he  has  produced, 
and  are  the  gems  of  the  Exhibition.  They  are  all  from  the  Pyrenees, 
the  subjects  being  the  Lac  d'  Or,  the  Pont  de  Scia,  the  Valley  of  Azun, 
and  the  Cirque  or  Horseshoe  Valley  of  Gavarnie.  This  last  work, 
especially,  is  of  remarkable  beauty,  and  is  immensely  admired. 

M.  Robuchon,  of  Fontenay,  has  a  fine  collection  of  architectural  studies, 
including  the  Hotel  de  Ville  at  Orleans,  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Gatien 
at  Tours,  and  a  very  curious  fire-place  from  the  Chateau  de  Terreneuve 
at  Fontenay.  This  gentleman’s  works  are  taken  by  the  wet  collodion 
process,  developed  with  iron,  and  intensified  by  means  of  pyrogallic 
acid. 

Artistic  photography  is  certainly  not  fully  represented  in  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion.  MM.  Goupil  and  other  publishers  produce  a  very  large  number  of 
beautiful  reproductions,  yet  there  are  not  half-a-dozen  collections  of  the 
kind  here. 

Mr.  Bingham  exhibits,  however,  a  perfect  gallery,  and  his  pictures  are 
as  remarkable  for  their  excellence  as  for  their  number.  In  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  oil  paintings  he  certainly  has  few  rivals,  and  the  list  of  artists 
in  his  gallery  attests  the  reputation  which  he  enjoys  here.  Many  of  the 
works  here  exhibited  were  seen  in  London  last  year ;  but  amongst  the 
novelties  and  the  most  remarkable  works  are  the  clever  but  strange  pic¬ 
tures  of  M.  E.  Signol, — the  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins  and  the  Tortures  of 
a  Vestal;  the  powerful  picture  of  the  Mont-de-Piete  (pawnbroking 
establishment),  by  F.  Heilberth  ;  the  curious  pre-Raffaelite  works  of  M. 
James  Tissot ;  the  series  of  Faust  et  Marguerite,  and  the  Departure  and 
Beturn  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  some  of  which  originals  are  now  to  be  seen 
in  the  Fine  Art  Exhibition  ;  a  very  fine  rendering  of  Paul  Delaroche’s 
Christian  Martyr ;  Yvon’s  Magenta,  also  in  this  year’s  exhibition ;  and 
Winterhalter’s  portraits  of  the  Empress,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Prussia  with  their  two  children,  and  the  King  and  Queen  of  Prussia — all  of 
which  are  admirable. 

*  Query— Honey  or  oxymel ! — E». 


M.  Laffon  exhibits  an  interesting  selection  from  his  eight  hundred 
photographs  of  objects  belonging  to  the  Musee  Campana  or,  as  it  is  to  be 
called  in  future,  the  Musee  Napoleon  III. 

M.  C.  Micheletz  is  one  of  the  very  few  others  who  exhibit  reproductions 
of  oil  paintings.  We  like  best  his  rendering  of  Bellange’s  clever  picture 
of  the  Attach  of  a  House  at  Magenta — in  which  the  French  are  stealthily 
trying  to  dislodge  the  Austrians  from  a  ruinous  old  tenement,  evidently 
alive  with  white-coated  soldiers  within,  although  not  a  sign  is  to  be  seen 
outside  but  the  puffs  of  smoke  from  their  rifles — and  of  the  Two  Friends, 
dead  on  the  field,  by  the  same  author.  Those  of  the  Woman  of  Eleusis, 
and  A  Visit  to  the  Seraglio,  by  Madame  Henriette  Brown,  are  also  very 
pleasing;  but  most  of  this  gentleman’s  other  works  are  a  little  wanting 
in  distinctness  as  compared  with  those  of  Mr.  Bingham. 

In  photographic  engraving  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  beautiful 
architectural  studies  by  M.  Charles  Negre,  whose  proofs  from  the  steel 
plate  certainly  please  us  more  than  the  products  of  any  of  the  helio¬ 
graphic  processes  as  regards  their  tone,  which  is  clear  and  brilliant. 

MM.  Ferrier  and  Soulier,  in  addition  to  their  stereoscopic  studies  men¬ 
tioned  in  our  former  notice,  now  exhibit  some  large  positives  on  glass, 
twelve  or  fourteen  inches  high  and  somewhat  less  in  width,  set  up  as 
transparencies.  They  include  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  de  VEtoile;  two 
general  views  of  Paris — the  Louvre  and  the  interior  of  the  curious  church 
of  Saint  Etienne  du  Mont,  with  its  bizarre  but  marvellous  wrought 
gallery  and  spiral  staircase.  These  works  add  new  laurels  to  these  clever 
artists’  brows. 

The  Parisian  photographers  give  an  immense  deal  of  attention  to  the 
production  of  large  miniatures,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  have 
produced  some  very  fine  works  of  this  class;  but  we  must  protest  against 
the  touching  up  and  patching  that  is  too  common,  especially  in  this  kind 
of  portrait. 

M.  Adam  Solomon  has  considerable  popularity,  and  exhibits  some  good 
works ;  but  he  is  a  sad  sinner  in  the  matter  referred  to.  The  marks  of  the 
brush  are  often  glaringly  apparent;  and,  whatever  may  be  the  general 
effect  produced,  we  must  confess  that  for  us  this  illegitimate  proceeding 
destroys  nearly  all  our  admiration.  We  are  quite  aware  of  the  difficulties 
attending  these  large  direct  portraits;  but,  when  they  cannot  be  produced 
without  such  adventitious  aid,  we  can  only  say  that  the  photographer  has 
attempted  more  than  his  instruments  can  properly  achieve,  and  every 
dab  of  the  brush  is  a  confession  of  failure. 

The  large  portraits  of  M.  Alophe,  about  three-quarter  life  size;  the 
portrait  groups  by  M.  Louis  Angerer,  of  Vienna;  M.  Carvat’s  large 
portraits  and  nine  inch  ovals,  including  likenesses  of  many  celebrities  of 
the  French  stage;  M.  Claudet’s,  M.  Cremiere’s,  M.  Dallemagne’s,  MM. 
Mayer  and  Pierson’s,  and  M.  Trinquart’s  portraits — many  of  them  large 
direct  works — deserve  high  commendation,  and,  as  far  as  we  could  6ee, 
owe  little  to  brush  work. 

We  must  not  close  these  remarks  without  correcting  an  error  which 
crept  accidentally  into  our  former  remarks  on  this  Exhibition,  and  which 
might  be  considered  an  injustice  to  a  clever  artist,  M.  de  Camarsac.  In 
the  notice  of  that  gentleman’s  photographic  enamels  is  the  following 
passage: — “  We  do  not  take  any  very  great  interest  in  the  production  of 
fickle  Limoges  enamels.”  What  we  intended  to  say  was  that  we  did  not 
care  for  fictitious  Limoges  enamels.  The  unfortunate  word  ‘ fickle  ”  would 
seem  to  express  a  doubt  of  the  permanency  of  M.  de  Camarsac’s  beautiful 
enamels  generally ;  but  it  will  be  seen,  by  the  context,  that  we  referred 
especially  to  their  durability  as  one  of  their  important  qualities. 


OBITUARY. — George  Robert  Berry,  who  departed  this  life  on  Fri¬ 
day,  the  24th  of  April  last,  must  not  be  allowed  to  pass  away  from  among 
us  without  a  few  words  of  respect  for  his  memory,  for  he  was  one  of  the  few 
adventurous  spirits  who  figuratively  “rocked  the  cradle”  of  this  Journal 
when  it  made  its  debut  as  The  Liverpool  Photographic  Journal ;  and  though 
from  his  unassuming  disposition  his  name  has  of  late  years  been  but  rarely 
seen  in  these  pages,  and  the  present  Editor  was  personally  but  little 
acquainted  with  him,  many  of  his  old  companions  in  arms,  both  in 
Liverpool  and  Manchester,  will  learn  the  news  of  his  departure  with 
sincere  regret.  "With  reference  to  him,  Mr.  Corey,  an  old  friend  and 
collaborateur,  writes  as  follows  : — 

“  In  possession  of  attainments  in  chemical  science  of  no  ordinary  character, 
and  also  remarkable  for  highly  moral  sentiments,  he  might  justly  have 
aspired  to  a  very  high  grade  in  his  profession;  but,  with  a  retiring  diffidence 
the  usual  accompaniment  of  real  merit — he  passed  his  time  in  painstaking  search 
after  truth  in  the  arcana  of  our  art ;  and  his  leisure,  when  he  could  command 
any,  was  fully  taken  up  in  visiting  and  comforting  the  poor. 

“  His  chief  claim  to  the  notice  of  vour  readers  is  the  fact  that  possibly  but 
for  him  The  British  Journal  of' Photography  might  not  have  achieved 
its  world-wide  celebrity.  . 

“  Finding  that  the  Liverpool  Society,  as  it  then  existed,  was  not  properly 
represented  in  the  only  journal  published  at  the  time,  he  came  to  the  writer 
and  proposed,  in  the  words  of  the  immortal  Nelson,  that  ‘  if  we  could  not  be 
fairly  noticed  in  the  Gazette  we  would  have  a  Gazette  of  our  own.’ 

<<  The  work  appeared  impracticable,  but  by  help  of  sundry  vailing  hands, 
and  the  valuable  co-operation  of  the  present  publisher,  it  was  commenced ;  and 
though  the  spirited  proprietor’s  exertions  have  made  the  J oumal  what  it  now  ie, 
it  mtyht  never  have  had  an  existence  but  for  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Berry. 

“  Those  who  knew  him  intimately  have  to  deplore  the  loss  of  a  sincere  and 
unflinching  friend,  whilst  they  have  the  comforting  assurance  that  a  faithful 
and  devoted  Christian  has  gone  to  his  rest.” 
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Huntings  of  Sennits. 


NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  final  meeting  of  this  Association  for  the  Session  1862-3  was  held  at 
Myddleton  Hall,  Islington,  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  20th  ultimo, 

’■ — George  Shadbolt,  Esq.,  Yice-President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Simpson  was  the  hearer  of  some  very  interesting  interiors  by  Mr. 
Hughes,  of  Hyde,  Isle  of  Wight,  representing  the  bridal  chamber,  and 
sitting  room  attached  thereto,  occupied  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales.  As  photographs,  the  pictures  were  unexceptionable.  Not  the 
least  interesting  feature  about  these  interiors  was  their  remarkably  homely 
character,  and  the  absence  of  regal  ostentation  and  display  by  which  they 
'were  characterised. 

An  enlargement  by  Mr.  Stuart,  of  Glasgow,  also  attracted  deserved 
attention,  as  well  as  some  cartes  cle  visite  on  enamelled  paper,  by  Messrs. 
Harvey,  Reynolds,  and  Fowler,  of  Leeds ;  also  exhibited  by  Mr.  Simpson. 

Mr.  Ross  exhibited  some  fine  views  of  Dinas  Bridge,  and  many  other 
points  of  interest  in  the  Yale  of  Neath,  taken  by  his  actinic  triplet  of  9-^ 
inches  focal  length — intended  to  cover  a  plate  only  10  X  8  inches,  but  the 
pictures  exhibited  bore  evidence  of  a  1 2  X  10  inches  plate  having  been  well 
covered.  The  method  of  obtaining  the  views,  and  the  capabilities  of  the 
lens,  were  ably  described  by  Mr.  Collis. 

Mr.  Simpson  showed  some  carbon  prints,  by  Mr.  Pouncy,  of  Dorches¬ 
ter,  direct  from  the  negative,  in  printer’s  ink.  They  exhibited  great  ad¬ 
vances  in  the  matter  of  half-tone  beyond  those  previously  shown  by  Mr. 
Pouncy ;  hut  the  lights  were  not  brilliant,  and  altogether  the  specimens 
were  more  effective  when  viewed  as  transparencies  than  as  ordinary 
proofs.  The  process,  however,  was  not  fully  explained,  on  account  of 
its  forming  part  of  a  patent,  the  specification  of  which  is  not  yet  com¬ 
pleted. 

Mr.  Foxlee  exhibited  a  camera  of  his  own  design,  manufactured  by 
Mr.  James  How,  of  Foster-lane.  The  camera  was  furnished  with  five 
minute  double  achromatic  lenses,  with  miniature  racks  and  pinions  to 
each,  and  was  intended  to  take  fifteen  small  portraits  on  a  half-size  plate 
by  shifting  the  row  of  lenses  twice.  Being  a  novelty,  it  was  examined 
with  much  interest  by  the  members. 

The  Chairman  showed  some  fine  negatives  by  Dr.  Kemp’s  new  rapid 
dry  process,  stating  that  the  details  would  be  shortly  published  in  a 
separate  pamphlet. 

.  Mr.  Manwaring,  in  allusion  to  the  subject  under  discussion  at  the  pre¬ 
vious  meeting  of  the  Association,  said  he  had  in  the  interval  made  some  com¬ 
parative  experiments  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  fixing  capabilities 
of  chloride  of  sodium,  as  the  desirability  of  avoiding  the  introduction  of 
Sulphur  was  admitted  on  all  hands.  He  begged  to  pass  round  for  inspec¬ 
tion  three  prints — one  being  fixed  with  a  saturated  solution  of  common 
salt,  another  with  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  the  proportion  of  six  ounces  to 
tho  pint,  and  the  third  with  a  solution  composed  of  hyposulphite  of  soda 
four  drachms,  cyanide  of  potassium  half  a  grain,  water  twelve  ounces. 
All  these  prints,  after  fixing,  had  been  exposed  for  three  successive  days 
to  full  daylight;  and  he  (Mr.  Manwaring)  thought  it  would  be  difficult 
to  say  that  either  of  them  had  suffered  the  slightest  deterioration. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  had  adopted  many  years 
ago#  a  similar  method  of  fixing,  by  the  aid  of  bromide  of  potassium. 
Chloride  of  sodium  was  known  to  be  a  solvent  for  chloride  of  silver,  but 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  its  solvent  power  was  greatly  diminished 
by  dilution.  Now  the  beauty  of  hyposulphite  of  soda— if  indeed  it  could 
he  admitted  to  possess  any  beauty  at  all — consisted  in  the  fact  that  however 
much  it  was  diluted  the  chloride  of  silver  which  it  had  previously  dis¬ 
solved  was  not  thrown  down. 

Mr.  Manwaring  had  tried  the  effect  of  washing  one  print  quickly,  and 
found  that  it  changed  colour  in  the  light  in  two  minutes ;  but,  he  thought 
that  if  the  operation  xvere  carefully  performed  the  picture  would  be 
perfectly  fixed. 

The  Chairman  then  read  a  paper  On  Portraiture  in  the  Open  Air. 
[See  page  224.]  At  its  conclusion  a  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded;  and 

Mr.  Bockett  described  a  method  of  building  a  glass-house,  ten  feet 
Jong  by  eight  feet  high,  by  means  of  ready-made  sashes.  Before  doing 
tliis  himself,  he  had  applied  for  estimates  to  many  builders,  and  they  all 
managed  to  reach  the  sum  of  £1-5  to  £20,  while  he  had  •completed  his 
house  for  £7  Is.  4d. ;  but,  of  course,  that  was  without  reckoning  his  own 
labour. 

The  Secretary  had  experimented  in  portraiture  in  the  open  air,  but 
witli  the  blanket  he  had  used  had  failed  to  get  those  rich,  dark  back¬ 
grounds  which  were  so  much  admired. 

The  Chairman  suggested  drugget  or  green  baize. 

Mr.  Seely  thought  green  baize  too  dark. 

Mr.  SiMrsoN  said  Mr.  Solomon  had  recently  introduced  a  drab  cloth 
specially  adapted  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Barber  exhibited  some  samples  of  iodide  of  ammonium  from 
wliicli  ho  had  removed  the  free  iodine,  which  (according  to  Brande) 
separates  by  keeping.  Mr.  Barber  had  accomplished  this  end  by  washing 
with  benzole. 

Mr.  Martin  aslced  if  Mr.  Barber  had  not  tried  ether,  as  he  would  find 
it  possessed  a  decided  advantage  over  benzole,  making  it  much  whiter 
and  cleaner,  besides  being  a  more  suitable  liquid  to  bring  into  contact 


with  a  substance  intended  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  iodised 
collodion. 

Mr.  Barber  showed  another  sample  of  the  same  salt  obtained  by  tho 
decomposition  of  iodide  of  cadmium  by  carbonate  of  ammonia :  thu 
specimen  was  much  whiter. 

Mr.  Martin  stated  that  a  similar  preparation  might  be  more  economi¬ 
cally  obtained  by  decomposing  recently-prepared  iodide  of  iron  by 
carbonate  of  ammonia.  And  if  it  were  feared  that  the  salt  should  retain 
traces  of  iron,  that  might  be  completely  obviated  by  evaporation  to 
dryness  and  re-solution,  and  again  evaporating,  repeating  the  operation 
two  or  three  times  and  filtering  between  each  ;  by  which  means  the  iron 
was  all  converted  into  the  insoluble  peroxide,  and  the  resulting  compound 
obtained  in  that  beautifully  amorphous  condition  so  well  adapted  by  its 
readiness  to  liberate  iodine  for  the  iodising  of  albumen  for  the  collodio- 
albumen  process,  or  the  preparation  of  a  little  collodion  to  use  in  a  hurry. 
That  method  of  manufacture  was  followed  in  the  laboratory  of  Messrs. 
Home  and  Thomthwaite. 

Mr.  Seely  Showed  a  specimen  of  portraiture  in  an  ordinary  sitting- 
room,  which  elicited  a  few  remarks  on  the  difficulties  attendant  on  that 
way  of  working. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  to  the  last  Wednesday  but  one  in 
September. 


SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  the  above  Society  took  place  at  the  City  of  Lon¬ 
don  College,  Leadenhall-street,  on  Thursday  evening,  the  14th  of  May. 
The  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  F.G.S.,  President,  occupied  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Martin  exhibited  some  very  excellent  prints  on  resinised  paper, 
prepared  by  a  formula  devised  by  Mr.  William  Smith,  the  director  of  tho 
printing  department  in  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Home  and  Thom¬ 
thwaite.  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Smitli  it  was  explained  by  Mr.  Martin 
that  the  unusual  brilliancy  of  the  prints,  and  the  retention  of  the  delicato 
details  on  the  surface  as  in  albumcniscd  paper,  was  secured  by  submit¬ 
ting  the  paper  to  a  previous  preparation  before  treatment  with  the  resins, 
which  were  carefully  decolourised  before  the  immersion  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  Harman  showed  some  specimens  of  cartes  de  visite  printed  on 
enamel  paper. 

The  Chairman  then  called  on  Mr.  Harmer  to  read  his  paper  On  Double 
or  Fancy  Printing.  [See  page  22-5.] 

At  its  conclusion — the  Chairman  having  invited  discussion,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  his  regret  that  the  paper  was  so  short — 

Mr.  Wall  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  very  elegant  method  of  print¬ 
ing  advocated  by  Mr.  Harmer  admitted  of  very  extensive  application  in 
the  industrial  arts.  Great  judgment  and  superior  taste  were,  however, 
necessary  in  the  selection  of  a  style  of  printing^sui table  to  the  particular 
subject  under  treatment.  Unfortunately  the  requisite  taste  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  was  not  so  generally  diffused  as  might  be  desired,  and  the  method, 
though  capable  of  a  great  deal  of  good,  was  also  capable  of  a  great  deal 
of  harm. 

Mr.  Simpson  presumed  that  Mr.  Wall  referred  to  the  abuse  and  not  to 
the  proper  use  of  Mr.  Harmer’ s  process. 

Mr.  Wall  did  not  know  if  Mr.  Harmer  was  aware  that,  although  tho 
merit  of  having  first  introduced  that  method  was  justly  due  to  himself,  it 
had  been  publicly  awarded  to  Messrs.  Dickinson. 

The  Chairman  observed,  with  respect  to  Mr.  Wall’s  remarks,  palmam 
qui  meruit  ferat ,  and  thought  it  unfair  that  the  credit  attaching  to  that 
mode  of  printing  should  be  usurped  by  those  who,  though  quite  at  liberty 
to  adopt,  were  not  entitled  to  the  honour  of  having  originally  introduced, 
it.  He  (the  President)  could  not  help  being  struck  with  the  facility 
of  making  artistic  designs  which  it  afforded.  To  lithograph  a  great 
variety  would  of  course  be  expensive,  but  here  was  a  method  by  which 
a  draughtsman  might  make  his  own  designs  in  reverse,  and  multiply 
them,  ad  infinitum ,  by  photographic  means.  The  Chairman  expressed  his 
regret  that  so  slight  a  discussion  had  followed  the  reading  of  Mr.  Harmer’ 8 
paper.  The  subject  was  one  possessing  great  claims  on  the  attention  of 
photographers  of  taste,  and  he  was  sure  that  the  meed  of  approbation 
from  the  members  would  be  immediately  granted. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hart  exhibited  and  explained  expressly  to  Mr.  Harmer  a 
pressure-frame  which  he  had  invented,  whereby  greater  security  in  tha 
registration  of  the  various  masks  was  attained. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Harmer  was  passed  by  acclamation. 

The  Chairman  then  invited  Mr.  George  Wallis  to  commence  his' 
remarks  on  the  newly-invented  process  of  auto-typography. 

Mr.  Wallis  stated  that  he  was  there  on  that  occasion  at  the  invitation 
of  Mr.  Harmer,  not  so  much  to  give  a  detailed  description  of  his  pro¬ 
cess — which  he  had  already  done  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts — as 
to  enlarge  upon  what  he  conceived  to  be  its  bearing  on  photography.  As 
an  artist  he  had  long  felt  the  necessity  of  a  means  of  reproducing  the 
original  conceptions  of  the  painter’s  pencil  without  the  intervention  of  a 
second  mind,  as  it  was  almost  invariably  observable  that  t  ie  engraver 
threw  a  new  spirit  into  the  pictures  he  undertook  to  engrave,  if  indeed 
he  did  not  sometimes  absolutely  injure  the  original  sentiment.  He  had 
some  years  since  devoted  much  time,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Palmer,  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  glyphographic  process;  but  that  did  not  come  up  to 
what  he  considered  the  requirements  of  the  case,  and  for  some  time  ha 
had  ceased  to  give  the  subject  attention,  until  a  friend  at  Birmingham 
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introduced  a  method  of  placing  the  natural  object,  such  as  a  feather  or 
leaf,  between  two  Britannia-metal  plates.  This  idea  was  communicated 
to  him  at  the  time  when  he  was  head  master  of  the  Birmingham  School 
of  Design,  and  the  question  at  once  presented  itself  to  his  mind,  if  so 
soft  a  thing  as  the  down  of  a  feather  could  be  made  to  give  an  impression 
to  a  metal  plate,  and  thus  admit  of  the  multiplication  of  copies,  why  not 
a  drawing  ?  To  obtain  an  answer  to  that  question  had  been  the  object  of 
his  experiments  during  the  last  four  years,  and  lie  would  then,  show  the 
results  of  his  labours.  [Mr.  Wallis  here  handed  round  a  number  of  cleverly- 
executed  auto-typographs,  among  which  was  one  wherein  some  feathers 
were  arranged  as  a  Prince  of  Wales’s  plume,  and  made  to  form  part  of 
a  design  appropriate  to  the  recent  nuptials  of  the  Prince.  The  feather  and 
the  drawn  portion  of  the  design  were  equally  well  rendered  by  the  process.] 
He  (Mr.  Wallis)  resumed  his  viva  voce  description  as  follows : — The  experi¬ 
ments  had  shown  that  there  was  a  sufficient  bulk  of  a  material  possessing 
the  requisite  hardness  to  produce  an  impression  on  a  metal  plate.  In 
making  a  drawing,  therefore,  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  possess  at 
least  the  same  amount  of  relief  (of  course  in  due  proportion  to  the  effect 
to  be  produced)  and  an  equal  degree  of  hardness ;  and,  on  extending  the 
thought  to  photography,  it  would  be  obvious,  on  a  little  reflection,  that  if 
the  same  properties  of  bulk  and  hardness  could  be  combined  in  a  photo¬ 
graph,  it  also  could  be  reproduced  on  a  metal  plate,  and  copies  multiplied 
ad  infinitum.  There  was  little  difficulty  attendant  on  the  realisation  of 
that  object,  as  his  hearers  would  understand  when  he  told  them  that  he  had 
already  partially  accomplished  it.  The  present  bed  of  his  machine  was 
of  glass.  He  had  had  a  photograph  taken  thereon,  and  by  its  means  had,  so 
to  speak,  driven  a  photograph  into  a  metal  plate,  and  had  in  consequence 
secured  in  his  patent  the  method  of  impressing  a  metal  plate  from  a  pho¬ 
tograph.  He  desired  his  hearers,  therefore,  to  understand  that  as  the 
results  which  he  had  obtained  in  that  direction  were  only  imperfect,  and 
'his  success  but  partial,  the  point  upon  which  he  desired  to  concentrate 
their  attention  was  how  far  photography  could  accomplish  the  end  he  had 
in  view  ?  He  might  observe  that  that  question  was  wide  open,  and  he 
would  endeavour  so  to  explain  the  present  state  of  Ms,,  process  in  that 
connection  that  they  might  go  away  intelligently  informed,  and  ao  know 
in  what  direction  best  to  prosecute  their  researches.  [Mr.  Wallis  then 
exhibited  a  copy  from  an  original  drawing  by  Cipriani,  produced  by 
laying  the  original  in  question  under  a  transparent  sheet  of  gelatine,  and 
tracing  the  outline  with,  a  brush  loaded  with  Ms  chemically -prepared  ink. 
The  hard  character  of  the  oxide  of  magnesia  and  oxide  of  tin  introduced 
into  the  ink  rendered  the  picture  drawn  with  it  capable  of  cutting  an 
impression  into  a  metal  plate  in  two  seconds  by  passing  them  through  a 
suitable  machine  in  close  contact.]  In  resuming  his  explanatory  remarks, 
Mr.  Wallis  said  that,  in  pursuing  any  course  of  experiments  on  that  sub¬ 
ject,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  processes  of  Preiseh*  Talbot,  and 
others,  were  defective  in  one  particular:  although  they  produced  a 
photographic  impression  upon  a  metal  plate,  it  was  not  that  kind  of 
i oppression  adapted  to  retain  the  ink  for  printing;  and  it  was  a  question 
how  far  photography  was  capable  of  reproducing  in  hard  cutting  material 
a  picture  which  could  be  transferred  to  a  metal  plate  by  pressure.  He  (Mr. 
Wallis)  had  little  doubt  that  a  great  deal  might  to  be  done  in  that  way, 
and  the  result  supplemented  by  etching.  He  was  quite  aware  that  it  was 
better  to  get  lines  to  hold  the  ink,  but  as  they  could  not  do  that,  they  must  be 
content  with  the  next  best  thing-,  which  was  obtaining  by  photographic 
means  fifty  or  seventy -five  per  cent,  of  the  picture,  and  then  supplementing 
by  art.  He  had  little  doubt  that  a  satisfactory  result  might  be  obtained  by 
the  process,  and  he  named  those  points  because  others  might  not  know 
the  precise  conditions  under  which  they  would  have  to  work.  The  results 
obtained  by  Mr.  Talbot  and  others  were  deficient  in  what  engravers  called 
the  “ dark  digs,”  and  failed  to  retain  the  ink.  The  difficulty  of  course  would 
be  obvious  to  all  on  comparison  of  the  specimens  he  then  exhibited  with  an 
ordinary  photograph.  The  dark  effects  in  the  prints  were  produced  by  lines, 
while  no  such  thing  as  a  line  existed  in  any  photograph,  all  the  effects 
being  produced  by  tones.  There  must,  so  to  speak,  be  sufficient  depth  of 
intaglio  to  retain  the  ink  necessary  for  the  impression  while  admitting  of 
'  the  excess  being  wiped  off  the .  surface.  He  desired  to  impress  on  his 
hearers  the  necessity  of  attending  to  that  particular,  and  in  conclusion 
submitted  that  there  were  in  the  specimens  exhibited  the  germs  of  what 
might  ultimately  be  of  great  service  in  the  arts. 

The  Chairman  thought  it  almost  superfluous  to  ask  that  a  vote  of 
thanks  should  bo  accorded  to  Mr.  Wallis,  since  the  applause  which  had 
attended  his  resumption  of  his  seat  was  sufficient  evidence  of  the  spirit  in 
which  they  received  that  gentleman’s  efforts  to  entertain  and  instruct 
.  them,  while  he  at  the  same  time  furthered  the  cause  of  science.  So  far 
as  he  (the  Chairman)  was  able  to  form  an  opinion,  he  thong-lit  the  most 
favourable  omen  about  the  process,  and  the  most  encouraging  to  photo- 
1  graphers,  was  the  simple  fact  that  so  soft  a  thing  as  a  feather  could  pro¬ 
duce  an  impression  on  a  metal  plate.  He  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Wallis 
if  lie  had  tried  to  reproduce  the  photographs  obtained  on  silver  plates  by 
Daguerre’s  process  P 

Mr.  Wallis  replied  in  the  negative  to  the  question,  and  stated  that 
one  method  he  had  adopted,  in  the  hope  of  producing  a  picture  suitable 
for  transfer,  was  the  mixing  of  starch,  gum,  bichromate  of  ammonia,  and 
Paris  white,  together  with  water,  and  coating  paper  therewith  in  tlie 
dark,  and^getting  an  impression  from  a  negative  thereon.  Those  por- 
tions  upon  which  the  light  had  not  acted  were  removed  by  a  subsequent 
washing,  and  the  others  remaining-  in  relief  were  driven  into  the  metal 


plate.  That,  however,  was  not  pictorially  successful,  having  been  deficient 
in  delicacy ;  ho  had  therefore  proposed  to  resort  to  gelatine,  which, 
when  varnished  with  collodion,  became  waterproof ;  but  a  photograph  so 
produced  would  require  to  be  retouched  in  order  to  bring  out  the  detail. 

Mr.  Simpson  observed  that  there  was  absolutely  less  relief  in  the 
Daguerreotype  process  than  in  any  other  photographic  process,  while  on 
many  negatives  by  the  collodion  process  the  piling  up  was  distinctly  ob¬ 
servable;  and  the  argument  naturally  was  that,  if  it  were  appreciable  in 
some  parts,  it  existed  more  or  less  in  all  the  other  parts.  He  (Mr.  Simpson) 
then  described  some  processes  patented  by  Mr.  Lewis,  of  Dublin,  in  which 
an  impression  was  produced  on  India-rubber  while  in  a  state  of  tension, 
the  slight  relief  produced  becoming  very  great  on  the  removal  of  the 
fastening  which  stretched  the  India-rubber. 

Mr.  Wall  thought  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  representing  the  in¬ 
finite  gradations  of  tone  in  a  photograph  by  an  appropriate  gradation  of 
relief  almost  insuperable. 

Mr.  Wallis  remarked  that  he  apprehended  they  were  there  that  evening 
to  look  at  the  difficulties,  and  devise  a  means  of  overcoming  them — the 
successes  would  take  care  of  themselves. 

Mr.  Davis  asked  if  it  would  be  possible  to  produce  two  impressions  on 
the  same  plate — one  containing  the  middle  tints  and  another  the  high 
lights  and  then  to  combine  the  two  by  registration?  He  thought  it 
possible  to  increase  the  vigour  of  the  prints  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Wallis  replied  that  the  system  of  registration  would  have  to  be 
so  refined  that  he  doubted  the  practicability  of  Mr.  Davis’s  suggestion. 

Mr.  Harman  thought  hardness  a  more  important  feature  than  relief. 

A  somewhat  desultory  discussion  then  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which 
Mr.  Martin  asked  the  composition  of  the  ink  employed  in  making  the 
drawings  on  gelatine. 

Mr.  Wallis  took  peroxide  of  tin,  peroxide  of  manganese,  Indian  red, 
Paris  white,  rice-starch,  and  powdered  gum-arabic,  all  well  ground  to 
powder,  and  added  water  to  make  it  to  about  the  consistence  of  cream.  It 
required  to  be  kept  stirred  while  using,  otherwise  the  ingredients 
separated.  The  outline  of  the  picture  was  done  first,  and  then  allowed  to 
dry  before  filling  in  the  shadows. 

Mr.  Simpson  said  that  that  was  practically  a  photograpMc  process. 

Sir.  Wallis  said  it  was  due  to  the  progress  of  science  that  he  had  been 
enabled  to  devise  the  method  of  preparing  his  drawing  material.  In 
reply  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Martin,  he  stated  the  composition  of  Paris 
white  to  be  carbonate  of  lime. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  at  the  next  meeting,  which  would  be  the 
annual  general  meeting,  the  presentation  prints  would  he  ready  for  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  would  take  place. 
He  was  sorry  to  announce  that  the  Secretary  desired  to  resign  his  office, 
on  account  of  the  pressing  calls  of  his  business  engagements. 

Mr.  Smyth  exhibited  some  negatives  developed  and  intensified  by 
means  of  iron  and  citric  acid. 

Mr.  Leake  promised  a  few  remarks  on  intensifying  negatives. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  SCOTLAND. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday, 
the  12th  ult.,— C.  G.  H.  Kinnear,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  chair. 

After  a  paper  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Clark,  On  Photography  as  a  Fine  Art, 
had  been  read,  the  Secretary  read  a  paper  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Bow,  C.E.,  On 
the  Curvatures  of  the  Image  Due  to  the  Primary  and  Secondary  Foci 
of  Oblique  Pencils  of  Light;  and  on  Some  Other  Points  in  Photographic 
Optics.  [See  page  228.] 

Votes  of  thanks  were  given  to  Mr.  Clark  and  Mr.  Bow  for  their 
papers,  after  which  the  silver  medals  of  the  Society  were  awarded  to 
the  gentlemen  whose  names  were  given  in  our  last. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  Seventh  Annual  Report,  which  having 
been  unanimously  adopted,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  passed  to  the  officers, 
the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

We  append  a  list  of  Officers  for  1863-G1:  —  President. — Sir  David 

Brewster,  K.H.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  dire. - Vice-Presidents. — C.  G.  H.  Kinnear; 

Horatio  Ross.— ——Council. — Wm.  Scott  Elliot;  Rev. D.T.  K.  Drummond; 
George  Moir;  Janies  G.  Tunny;  Alex.  Young  Herries  ;  J.  Ramsay  L’Arny  ; 

Major  Bell;  William  Walker. - H on.  Treasurer.  —  H.  G.  Watson. - 

Hon.  Secretary. — T.  B.  Johnston. — — Hon.  Auditor. — John  Cay. 


EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  ou  the  20th  ult., — the  chair 
being  occupied  by  Mr.  Nicol,  Vice-President. 

Messrs.  Barrie  and  J.  P.  Falkuer,  S.S.C.,  were  admitted  members. 

On  the  table  were  two  large  albums,  full  of  the  productions  of  the 
Amateur  Photographic  Association.  Mr.  Burns  was  the  exhibitor  of 
these,  and  they  were  inspected  by  the  members  with  great  interest. 

The  Secretary  said  that  the  members  would  doubtless  liave  seen  a 
letter  from  Mr.  George  Harvey,  R.S.A.,  in  the  last  number  of  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Edinburgh  Society,  but  lie  was  so  disgusted  with  the  apathy 
with  which  they  met  his  endeavours  to  instil  a  love  of  ait  into  them,  that 
he  had  resolved  to  take  no  further  interest  in  the  Society.  He  (the 
Secretary)  need  scarcely  inform  the  members  that  there  was  a  grave 
mistake  in  this  allegation.  Mr.  Harvey  had  never  been  a  member  of  the 
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Edinburgh  Society  at  all,  but  of  another  Society — the  Photographic 
Society  of  Scotland — which  met  in  the  next  street;  and  any  hard  hitting 
Mr.  Harvey  had  dealt  out  was  in  reality  against  that  Society,  of  which  he 
had  hitherto  been  a  member,  and  not  against  the  Edinburgh  Society.  He 
had  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  send  a  letter  to  the  Journal  making  a  similar 
explanation. 

Mr.  Tcnny  asked  if  there  was  no  possibility  of  some  mistake  having 
occurred  as  to  the  writer  of  the  letter?  Mr.  Harvey’s  name  was  George, 
whereas  the  letter  was  signed  “T.  W.  Harvey.”  For  his  part,  although 
there  was  much  in  the  letter  that  Mr.  Plarvey  rather  than  any  other  could 
say,  yet  he  thought  that  George  Harvey  would  never  stoop  to  use  some 
of  the  expressions  contained  therein. 

Mr.  Spence  said  that  it  could  scarcely  be  stated  that  George  Harvey 
has  tried  much  to  raise  the  art  aspect  of  photography,  as  the  last  time  he 
(Mr.  Spence)  was  at  a  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Scotlaud, 
he  heard  Mr.  Harvey  engage  in  what  some  would  consider  strong  lan¬ 
guage  against  photographs,  without  any  counterbalancing  information  as 
to  how  they  were  to  be  improved. 

Mr.  Sturrock  agreed  with  Mr.  Tunny's  remarks  as  to  the  improbability 
of  Mr.  George  Harvey,  the  artist,  being  the  Mr.  Harvey  who  wrote  the 
letter  in  question. 

After  some  other  remarks,  the  Chairman  said  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
great  majority  of  those  who  were  conversant  with  the  circumstances 
attendant  on  the  subject,  there  was  little  doubt  that  the  letter  under  con¬ 
sideration  was  really  written  by  Mr.  George  Harvey — the  mistake  in  the 
initial  of  his  signature  being  evidently  a  printei’’s  error;*  but  as  the  Sec¬ 
retary  had  sent  a  letter  of  explanation  to  the  Journal,  no  further  steps 
needed  to  be  taken  by  them  in  the  matter. 

The  Secretary  then  stated  that,  at  the  request  of  two  of  the  members, 
he  had  called  on  Mr.  Johnston,  the  Secretary  of  the  Photographic  Society 
of  Scotland,  to  ask  the  loan  of  the  MS.  of  a  paper  on  Photography  as  a 
Fine  Art,  by  Mr.  Clark,  of  Manchester,  which  they  thought  by  being  read 
again  at  that  meeting  might  induce  a  discussion  on  the  subject.  He  had 
been  too  late,  however,  in  applying,  as  Mr.  Johnston  had  already  sent  it 
off:  hence  he  had  been  obliged  to  provide  other  subjects  for  the  present 
evening’s  discussion. 

Mr.  M’Glasiion  said  that,  if  all  he  had  heard  of  that  paper  of  Mr. 
Clark’s  were  true,  he  for  one  would  rather  not  hear  it  read,  as  it  was  re¬ 
puted  to  contain  personalities  of  a  very  offensive  nature;  and  he  was 
surprised  that  the  Secretary  should  think  of  bringing  a  paper  of  that  kind 
before  them. 

The  Secretary  said  that  no  one  was  better  aware  of  the  faults  of  Mr. 
Clark’s  paper  than  he  himself  was,  as  he  had  heard  it  read  at  the  last  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  sister  Society,  where,  in  the  absence  of  the  writer,  and  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  a  paper  of  a  very  different  kind,  no  remarks  were  made  upon 
what  several  members  considered  to  be  a  piece  of  impertinence  in  the 
writer’s  taking  advantage  of  a  paper  on  Photography  as  a  Fine  Art  to 
introduce  coarse  personalities  ;  but  he  might  state  that,  had  the  paper 
been  read  at  that  meeting,  it  was  his  intention  to  have  abstained  from 
reading  the  part  which  had  been  the  subject  of  animadvertence.  In 
connection,  however,  with  the  subject  of  fine  art,  he  was  in  a  position 
to  inform  them  that  a  paper  was  being  prepared  by  Mr.  Wall,  of  London, 
which  he  expected  would  be  ready  by  next  meeting. 

After  some  further  remarks,  a  discussion  on  some  peculiarities  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Fothergill  process  was  entered  into.  The  chief  points 
treated  were,  pinholes  in  the  negative,  and  the  marbled  appearance 
which  sometimes  characterised  pictures  taken  by  that  process.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  the  former  nothing  new  ivas  elicited.  One  gentleman  of 
great  experience  said  that  he  had  been  recently  much  annoyed  from 
those  minute  holes,  and  he  had  tried  every  possible  means  of  getting 
,-rid  of  them.  He  had  made  a  new  bath  absolutely  free  from  all  impuri¬ 
ties  ;  he  had  tried  various  kinds  of  collodion  ;  he  had  carefully  filtered 
every  solution  ;  but  still  he  got  these  holes.  It  was  understood  from  his 
remarks  that  the  holes  were  not  visible  until  the  development  was  pushed 
to  obtain  density".  Several  members  made. remarks  on  the  subject,  but 
no  elucidation  of  the  cause  of  the  holes  was  offered.  The  other  point — 
that  of  markings  on  the  film — was  also  discussed.  The  unequal  application 
of  heat  in  drying  was,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  members,  a  certain 
method  of  obtaining  these  markings  ;  and  it  was  generally  thought  that 
spontaneous  drying  was  best,  although  with  other  dried  processes  heat 
might  be  applied. 

The  Secretary  then  exhibited  a  considerable  number  of  transparencies 
for  the  magic  lantern.  These  he  stated  were  made  by  Mr.  Wrench,  of 
London,  and  were  admirable  for  their  clearness  and  force.  They"  were 
handed  about  among  the  members,  and  were  much  admired. 

A  discussion  on  the  best  method  of  painting  lantern  views  was  then 
entered  upon.  The  various  advocates  of  water-colours  showed  how 
these  were  superior  to  oil-colours,  and  vice  versa. 

A  suggestion  by  Mr.  Crawford  was,  that  the  picture  be  varnished 
with  albumen,  and  afterwards  treated  with  Judson’s  simple  dyes — a 
method  which  he  said  would  give  beautiful  results. 

The  Secretary  advocated  the  putting  the  glass  which  covered  the 
painted  picture  in  optical  contact  with  it,  by  means  of  Canada  balsam 
or  other  such  means. 

After  some  further  general  conversation  the  meeting  separated. 

*  It  was  a  printer’s  error, 


FRENCH  (PARIS)  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  monthly"  meeting  of  this  Society  was  hold  on  the  loth  ult.,  having 
been  deferred  for  a  fortnight  in  consequence  of  the  opening  of  the  Annual 
Exhibition  of  Photography  on  the  usual  day  of  meeting. 

The  attendance  was  large,  and  the  admission  of  new  members,  as  well 
as  the  details  of  the  balance-sheet,  proved  that  the  Society  was  in  a 
flourishing  condition. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  sitting  was  occupied  by  the  examination  of 
M.  Dubosq’s  beautiful  apparatus  for  exhibiting  the  spectral  phenomena, 
which  of  late  have  created  so  deep  an  interest  in  the  philosophic  world, 
and  which  affect  in  so  important  a  manner  the  fundamental  principles  of 
photography".  M.  Dubosq,  who  superintended  the  experiments  and  managed 
the  apparatus  with  great  ability,  projected  the  spectrum  through  various 
prisms  and  of  various  dimensions,  but  always  with  remarkable  brilliancy, 
on  a  white  screen  placed  at  about  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  from  the  appa¬ 
ratus.  He  then  introduced  a  small  portion  of  several  of  the  metals,  suc¬ 
cessively",  in  a  crucible  in  the  interior  of  the  machine,  and  exhibited  the 
effect  of  the  vapours  of  silver,  copper,  lead,  brass,  iridium,  and  other 
metals,  in  a  state  of  combustion,  in  producing  lines  and  bars  in  the  spec¬ 
trum.  The  effect  of  these  metallic  vapours  wras  shown  with  sufficient 
power  to  be  visible  to  every  one,  even  when  placed  in  the  most  remote 
corner  of  the  lecture-room.  The  prismatic  picture  used  to  exhibit  these 
metallic  effects  was  about  a  foot  long  by-  six  inches  wide,  but  afterwards, 
in  order  to  show  the  influence  of  highly-sensitive  chemically -prepared 
paper,  the  spectral  figure  w-as  projected  to  the  extent  of  about  two  feet 
each  wav,  with  scarcely"  any"  diminution  of  the  brilliancy"  of  the  colours. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  were  exhibited  photoscopes  of  several 
forms,  severally"  adapted  to  chemical  and  philosophical  purposes  ;  a  series 
of  coloured  flames  produced  by"  the  admixture  of  various  substances  with 
spirit ;  and  a  lamp  supplied  with  oil  burning  in  connection  with  a  stream 
of  pure  oxygen  gas. 

The  lecturer  also  explained  the  system  adopted  by  INI.  Niepce  dc  Saint 
Victor  in  the  production  of  colours  by  photographic  means,  but  that 
wmuld  not  be  new  to  the  readers  of  The  British  Journal  of  Piioto- 
graphy. 

During  the  evening  a  new  reflector  for  photographic  purposes  was  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  Society".  It  consists  simply  of  a  piece  of  linen  or  calico, 
one  side  of  which  is  covered  with  silver  leaf  laid  on  with  tolerable  regu¬ 
larity".  It  is  made  in  widths  of  about  four  feet,  and  the  price  of  a  square 
of  that  dimension  was  stated  to  be  twenty-five  francs,  or  one  pound 
sterling. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  above  Society  for  the  month  was  held  on 
the  5th  ultimo,  at  the  Society’s  rooms,  Walnut-street. 

The  members  found  many  additions  to  the  collection  of  pictures  on 
the  walls,  and  in  the  portfolio  two  remarkably  line  pictures  by  Bisson 
lucres — one  of  the  Castle  of  Chillon,  and  the  other  of  the  Vale  of 
Chamounix.  They  had  the  pleasure,  too,  of  welcoming  home  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Constant  Guillou,  who  had  been  in  Cuba  for 
several  months. 

Messrs.  Herman,  Rodtger,  and  Charles  P.  Perot  were  elected  members. 

Mr.  Coleman  Sellers,  Corresponding-Secretary,  reported  having 
received  a  package  of  stereographs  for  the  Society  from  Mr.  Robert  Shriver, 
of  Cumberland,  Maryland,  accompanied  by  a  letter  stating  that  they  were 
“all  from  negatives  by  the  ordinary  wet  process,”  and  promising  at  some 
future  day  to  send  some  from  dry  plates.  The  prints  were  made  thus : — 
Dissolve  400  grains  of  nitrate  silver  in  eight  ounces  of  water:  add  three 
or  four  drops  of  aqua-ammonias,  fortis,  or  only  enough  to  give  alkaline 
reaction  to  test  paper :  filter  clear,  and  it  is  ready  for  use.  Float  the 
paper  (of  ordinary  thickness)  one  minute.  Hang  up  to  dry,  as  usual ; 
but  before  it  is  completely  dry,  pin  it  up  by  the  four  corners  so  as  to 
prevent  curling.  When  perfectly  dry,  hang  the  sheets  in  a  box,  as  many 
as  it  will  hold.  Let  into  the  bottom  of  the  box  a  saucer,  in  which  is 
poured,  say,  oz.  of  aqua-ammonias.  Close  the  box  and  allow  it  to 
remain  ten  or  twenty  minutes,  depending  on  the  thickness  of  paper  and 
time  on  nitrate.  Short  floating  requires  longer  fuming.  Thick  paper 
“ditto.”  When  the  fuming  is  done  it  is  ready  for  the  printing-frame. 
Print  somewhat  deeper  than  the  proof  is  desired.  Wash  out  the  free 
nitrate  in  several  changes  of  clean  rain  water,  and  then  tone  in  the 
ordinary  bath  of  chloride  of  gold  and  bicarbonate  of  soda,  to  which  is 
added  a  pinch  of  common  salt.  Or  the  final  washing  of  the  prints  before 
toning  may  be  done  in  a  weak  solution  of  salt,  in  which  case  it  is 
not  necessary  to  add  any  to  the  toning  bath.  Fix  in  a  solution  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  one  ounce  to  six  ounces  of  water,  to  which  has  been 
added  five  or  six  drachms  of  alcohol :  use  fresh,  and  allow  the  prints  to 
remain  in  it  only  long  enough  to  ensure  fixation. 

The  stereographs  were  very  much  admired. 

The  President  exhibited  a  series  of  stereographs  taken  by  himself  on 
his  recent  visit  to  Cuba.  They  were  principally  of  various  tropical  trees 
— some  very  curious  indeed — all  from  remarkably  good  negatives.  He 
stated  that  they  were  made  with  wet  collodion,  using  the  same  chemicals 
as  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  using  at  home ;  but  that  as  the  yellow 
rays  seem  to  predominate  in  the  Cuban  light,  the  exposure  was  longer  than 

at  home.  Several  operators  on  the  island  had  mentioned  the  same 
fact  to  him  as  their  experience.  He  had  used  a  pair  of  Harrisou’s  old 
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tubes.  Printing  in  Cuba  is  troublesome  on  account  of  the  moisture 
of  the  air,  all  paper  requiring  artificial  heat  to  dry  it.  He  also  showed 
some  very  fine  card-pictures  made  by  Mr.  Cohner,  who  is  the  operator 
at  Mr.  Fredericks’  gallery  at  Havana. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Sergeant  said  that  as  several  of  the  members  had  inquired 
about  a  blue  piint  of  a  dog  hanging  on  the  wall,  he  would  tell  them  how 
he  had  taken  it.  The  process  had  been  suggested  to  him  by  Mr.  H. 
Carey  Lea,  who  had  furnished  him  willi  the  chemicals,  and  who  had 
stated  that  ho  had  seen  it  in  some  one  of  the  foreign  journals — which  one  he 
did  not  know.  It  was  as  follows: — The  paper  was  floated  on  (or  immersed 
in)  a  solution  of  the  peroxalate  of  iron  for  two  minutes,  dried,  and  ex¬ 
posed  under  a  negative  for  lialf-a-minute  or  even  two  minutes — the  time 
did  not  seem  to  matter  much.  The  impression  was  latent,  and  was 
developed  by  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  with  a  few  crystals  of  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium.  The  picture  started  out  dt  once,  and  assumed  the  intensity 
shown.  He  had  left  some  in  the  developer  six  hours,  but  they  did  not 
change.  No  other  fixing  than  plentifully  washing  in  pure  water  was 
needed. 

Mr.  Sellers  asked  if  the  blue  was  not  Prussian  blue  ? 

Mr.  Sergeant  said  it  was  not;  that  it  was  Turnbull’s  blue.  He  could  not 
give  any  definite  proportion  for  the  process,  as  his  experiment  had  been  a 
hasty  one,  and  no  note  was  made  of  the  amount  of  chemicals  used. 

Various  questions  were  asked  by  the  members  regarding  the  process, 
and  a  conversational  argument  was  held  for  some  time. 

The  President  remarked  that  the  suit  of  Tomlinson  v.  Fredericks  was 
to  come  off  the  following  week  in  New  York,  and  that,  as  he  was  retained  in 
the  case  on  behalf  of  the  defendants,  he  would  be  glad  if  any  of  the  members 
could  aid  him  by  testimony.  The  suit  was  on  the  Cutting  patent,  Tomlin¬ 
son  being  the  assignee  of  the  patent,  and  was  for  the  use  of  bromide  in 
collodion  in  connection  with  iodide.  He  had  had  much  trouble  in  pro- 
curing  a  copy  of  Archer’s  pamphlet,  first  edition ;  and  in  that  edition  it 
had  been  mentioned  that  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  bromide  to 
the  collodion  rendered  it  quicker,  but  that  had  been  omitted  in  the  second 
edition. 

Mr.  Sellers  asked  if  Dr.  Cresson’s  testimony  -was  not  considered  good  ? 

The  President  said  it  was  good  as  far  as  the  experiments  conducted  in 
private  could  be;  that  the  Doctor,  with  his  accustomed  accuracy,  had  kept 
all  his  memoranda  ;  and  that  they  even  had  the  phials  and  chemicals  used 
at  that  time — 1819. 

Mr.  Tillman  said  he  had  been  in  company  with  Dr.  Cresson  during 
those  experiments,  and  recollected  them  perfectly. 

Speaking  of  the  use  of  bromide  in  collodion  led  to  the  subject  of  Major 
Russell’s  bromide  collodion  for  tannin  plates. 

Mr.  Fassitt  had  made  some  collodion  with  equal  parts  of  bromide  and 
iodide,  but  found  that  it  was  very  gelatinous ;  while  the  same  cotton,  with 
five  of  iodide  and  two  of  bromide,  was  quite  watery,  even  with  more 
cotton.  He  would  try  it  in  a  few  days. 

Mr.  Sellers  was  trying  the  same  experiment,  and  had  noted  the  gela¬ 
tinising  property  of  the  bromide  of  ammonium. 

Mr.  Fassitt  said  that  he  had  tried  a  few  experiments  to  determine  the 
relative  advantage  of  old  and  new  collodion  for  the  tannin  process,  and 
was  decided  in  his  preference  for  the  old,  as  the  new  took  twice  as  long 
washing,  and  then  was  not  so  good. 

Mr.  Sergeant  asked  what  were  the  symptoms  of  want  of  sufficient 
washing  ? 

Mr,  Fassitt  said  that  a  want  of  uniform  transparency  was  one  proof, 
and  brown  stains  another. 

Tannin,  fuming,  &c,,  formed  the  staple  of  an  interesting  conversation 
for  some  time,  after  which  the  meeting  separated. 

MEMENTOES  OP  THE  ROYAL  WEDDING. 

The  Royal  Yacht  at  the  Yore. 

Photographed  by  F.  Haes. 

London:  McLean  and  Haes,  Haymarket. 

The  photographic  records  of  the  marriage  of  the  heir-apparent  to  the 
British  throne  are  neither  numerous  nor  much  to  the  purpose,  consisting, 
as  they  do  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  of  representations  of  the  vessel  in 
which  the  Royal  bride  arrived  in  this  country.  Amongst  the  specimens 
of  this  class  we  have  seen  none  superior  to  that  now  before  us,  taken  by 
Mr.  Frank  Haes.  It  consists  of  a  single  vignetted  picture  of  the  Royal 
yacht,  dressed  with  colours,  many  of  which  we  can  distinguish  by  the  aid 
of  a  lens,  although  the  colours  are  of  course  rendered  in  monochrome. 
We  notice  this,  however,  to  indicate  the  sharpness  of  definition  and  con¬ 
sequent  rapidity  of  exposure,  which  indeed  is  sufficiently7  apparent  to  the 
unaided  eye.  Numerous  sailing  yachts  surround  the  centre  of  attraction, 
and  the  whole  subject  is  a  pleasing  little  artistic  morceau. 


Photography  in  Court. — Infringement  of  the  New  Copyright  Act. — 
At  the  Marylebone  Police-court,  cn  Thursday7,  the  21st  ult.,  Thomas 
Wilson,  a  stationer,  of  90,  High-street,  St.  John’s  Wood,  was  summoned 
for  selling  repetition  copies  of  a  photograph  of  eminent  persons,  of  which 
Mr.  Mares,  of  Dublin,  is  the  registered  author  and  proprietor.  The 
piracy  was  clearly  proved  by  Messrs.  Ashford,  of  Newgate-street,  who 
are  the  sole  London  agents  for  Mr.  Mares;  but,  as  it  was  only7  required 
to  give  publicity  to  the  case,  and  ensure  protection,  a  nominal  fine  was 
imposed  of  Is.  and  costs. — Globe. 


Rotes  of  the  Rlonth. 

In  the  possession  of  a  telescope  we  have  no  small  advantage,  hut  if  we 
resolve  to  see  how  the  world  wags  through  no  other  medium,  we  shall 
certainly  find  it  a  very  imperfect  one.  Thus  the  daily  papers,  seeming 
to  derive  all  their  knowledge  of  photography  from  afar  off,  continually 
overlook  the  art  as  it  exists  in  this  country,  and  every  now  and  then  leap 
forth  with  a  glowing  description  of  some  grand  foreign  discovery  or  in¬ 
vention  with  which  British  photographers  have  long  been  perfectly 
familiar.  The  most  recent  instance  of  this  is  a  paragraph  which  has 
gone  the  round  of  the  press,  announcing  a  gentleman  in  Berlin  as  the 
inventor  of  a  means  of  burning-in  photographs  on  glass,  in  the  manner 
patented  by  M.  Joubert  in  this  country  some  years  since. 

If  we  may  judge  by  the  advertisements  which  now  appear  in  the  London 
and  provincial  papers,  solar  camera  enlargements  are  gradually  taking 
their  place  among  the  things  in  demand. 

The  English  photographers  are  winning  golden  opinions  in  the 
Exhibition  now  open  in  Paris,  and  French  correspondents  of  Eng¬ 
lish  newspapers  assure  us  that  many  of  the  best  and  most  highly 
esteemed  judges  there  have  spoken  in  very  [flattering  terms  of  Mr. 
Robinson’s  Bringing  Home  the  May,  and  the  English  portion  of  the  col¬ 
lection  generally.  Elaborate  reports  of  the  Exhibition  from  our  special 
correspondent,  will  be  found  in  our  last  and  current  numbers. 

The  credit  of  introducing  Mr.  Harmer’s  method  of  vignetting  has  been 
awarded  by  many  of  the  daily  and  weekly  papers  to  Messrs.  Dickenson 
Brothers,  who  have  received  high  praise  for  the  artistic  improvement 
thus  effected.  Vignettes  on  tinted  grounds  certainly  have  many  advan¬ 
tages  over  those  on  the  white  grounds.  The  half-tints  and  more  tender 
gradations  assume  greater  delicacy;  the  high  lights  more  brilliancy  (not 
being  killed  by  a  neighbouring  mass  of  pure  white);  and  tlie  shades  may 
be  more  forcible  without  appearing,  from  extreme  of  contrast,  too  black. 

Mr.  England  has  chosen  a  new  field  for  his  talents,  being,  we  are 
informed,  on  his  way  to  Switzerland.  With  him  goes  a  collection  of  dry 
plates  by  his  own  new  rapid  process,  one  of  the  purposes  of  Mr.  England’s 
tour  being  the  testing  of  these  plates. 

Wherever  will  this  enormous  army  of  professional  photographers  swell 
and  spread  to  ?  Are  all  the  roofs  of  all  the  principal  thoroughfares  in  all 
the  principal  towns  of  the  country  to  become  glass-houses?  In  London 
new  establishments  are  opening  in  every  direction.  The  past  month  Las 
brought  into  existence  a  crowd  of  them.  Large  new  rooms  are  on  the 
eve  of  completion  in  Regent-street,  Oxford-street,  in  Bayswater,  and  in 
the  City.  Just  now  photographic  companies  are  in  fashion  too.  We  have 
“the  Universal  Portrait  Company,”  and  “ the  Portrait  Company,”  “tho 
Portraiture  Company,”  and  the  “Photographic  Portrait  Company ;”  wo 
have  a  City  Photographic  Portrait  Company,  a  Guildhall  P.  P.  Company, 
a  St.  Paul’s  P.  P.  Company,  and  a  London  Portrait  Company,  Ac.,  &c. 
There  is  a  very  fine  large  room  building  in  Regent-street,  which  report 
states  is  for  the  west-end  branch  of  Messrs.  Horne  and  Thornth waite’s 
portrait  business.  Despite  these  extensive  preparations  for  the  season, 
however,  on  the  whole,  business  is  at  present  certainly  dull  and  quiet, 
and  the  travellers  for  most  of  the  wholesale  houses  are  loud  in  their 
complaints  thereof. 

The  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  has  duly  opened  its  doors  to  the  art- 
loving  public,  and  the  critics  have  done,  or  are  doiug,  their  work.  As 
usual  there  is  no  lack  of  diversity  in  the  opinions  expressed,  and  no  lack 
of  oracular  dogmatism  in  the  mode  of  expressing  them ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  there  is  perhaps  a  healthier  tone  about  most  of  the  public  critiques 
than  has  of  late  been  common.  An  unusual  amount  of  dissatisfaction 
has  been  expressed  with  the  mode  in  which  the  “  hanging  committee  ” 
have  done  their  business  this  year.  And  it  is  said  that  works  of  higher 
art  and  better  painting  have  been  rejected  than  can  now  be  found  on  the 
Academy  walls.  The  public,  however,  may  judge  the  trutli  of  this  1'cr 
themselves,  inasmuch  as  many  of  the  rejected  works  are  exhibited. 

Some  experiments  of  a  curiously  interesting  character  have  lately  been 
projected  with  a  view  to  so  restoring  the  features  of  a  corpse,  when  un- 
recognisible  from  the  progress  of  decomposition,  as  to  ensure  its  identi¬ 
fication.  The  London  Itcvicw  says — “.Any  one  who  has  seen  the  dis¬ 
torted,  horrible,  black,  swollen  features  of  a  drowned,  decomposing  man, 
must  know  how  difficult  under  such  circumstances  would  be  recognition, 
even  if  the  distorted  features  were  those  of  a  once  familiar  friend;  but 
when  such  a  face  has  been  seen  living  but  once  before,  identification  is  al¬ 
most  or  quite  impossible.”  Dr.  Richardson  and  Dr.  Edmunds  have — in 
aiding  the  police  investigations  connected  with  the  recent  murder  of  an  un¬ 
fortunate  woman  in  a  brothel — enabled  witnesses  to  disprove  an  assump¬ 
tion,  that  the  corpse  of  a  man  found  drowned  in  the  Thames  was  that  of 
this  poor  gill’s  murderer.  The  features  of  the  corpse  were,  in  the  course 
of  tho  experiments,  restored  more  than  once,  but  changed  again  too 
rapidly  for  the  purpose  in  view,  although  finally  a  change  was  effected 
sufficiently  lasting  to  enable  tho  witnesses  to  decide  whether  they  recog¬ 
nised  in  the  features  those  of  the  murderer  or  not.  Their  decision,  as 
we  have  said,  opposed  the  assumptions  of  the  police.  Now,  to  give  these 
effects  their  full  value,  it  seems  to  us  that  photography  is  wanted.  The 
features,  once  restored,  should  be  permanently  ]  reserved  in  a  negative, 
and  might  be  used  in  lieu  of  the  ordinary  description  given  in  the  public 
notices  of  found  drowned,  dead,  or  murdered,  in  many  of  which  cases 
identification  is  rendered  impossible  from  the  state  of  decay  in  which  the 
bodies  are  found.  R-  A.  S. 
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Drolleries  in  Photographic  Advertisements. — In  one  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  daily  papers  wc  find  the  following-  advertisements  in  juxtaposition: — 
ONEYMOON  CHARMS.  —  Three  very  Fuimy 
Caricature  Cartes  de  Yisitc  on  the  Itoyal  Wedding-. 

“  See  Four  o’Clock  in  the  Morning-  after  the  Wedding.” 

CHILDREN  (by  quick  Process.)— PORTRAITURE 
COMPANY. 

Vitrified  Photographs. — At  a  meeting-  of  the  French  Photographic 
Society,  on  the  10th  of  April,  M.  Moisson  presented  for  examination 
some  samples  of  photography  vitrified  on  transparent  glass.  He  briefly 
described  the  process  by  which  they  were  obtained  as  follows : — “After 
having  taken  a  transparent  positive  from  a  negative  either  by  superposi¬ 
tion  or  in  the  ordinary  way,  I  cover  it  with  a  film  of  yellow  ochre,  and  when 
it  is  dry  place  it  in  a  muffle  and  expose  it  to  a  cherry-red  heat :  then, 
after  cooling,  I  remove  the  film  of  ochre  and  find  the  image  vitrified.” 

Late  in  the  Field. — Our  friend  Mr.  Forrest,  of  Liverpool,  sends  us 
the  following,  which  is  going  the  round  of  the  newspapers : — 

“  A  highly  remarkable  invention  in  the  photographic  line  has  just  been  mado 
in  Berlin.  Thanks  to  the  experiments  of  Herr  Heckert,  it  will  bo  possible 
henceforth  to  bum  photographs  into  glass.  Herr  Toelken,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  delicacy  of  the 
shades  and  the' wonderful  effect  of  light  on  a  drawing  of  photographic  correct¬ 
ness  and  abundance  of  detail.  The  first  production  of  the  new  art  will  proba¬ 
bly  consist  in  transparent  pictures  to  be  hung  up  against  the  window  panes.” 
With  reference  to  it  Mr.  Forrest  says — “Please  draw  attention  to  the 
priority  of  M.  Joubert’s  claim  to  the  honour  of  having  successfully  ac¬ 
complished  this  feat.”  To  the  readers  of  this  Journal  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  do  so,  as  they  must  be  well  aware  of  it ;  but  we  are  happy 
in  being  able  to  do  homage  to  so  graceful  an  act  of  Mr.  Forrest’s,  who 
was  himself  an  early  worker  in  burnt-in  photography,  and  now  puts  in  a 
claim  for  honour  to  a  successful  rival. 

“Bringing  Home  the  May.” — We  are  pleased  to  find  M.  Gaudin 
writing  of  this  work  in  La  Lumiere  as  follows : — “  I  will  close  this  already 
long  article  by  mentioning  a  proof,  which  is  certainly  the  pearl  of  the 
Exhibition.  It  is  a  large  composition,  40  inches  long  by  16  inches  high  : 
it  represents  an  English  custom,  and  is  entitled,  Bringing  Home  the  Mag. 
Young  women  and  children  are  seen  occupied  in  gathering  wild  flowers, 
or  laden  with  enormous  bunches  of  them.  Joy  lights  up  their  features  : 
vegetation  is  everywhere  splendid.  No  part  of  the  picture  is  indistinct, 
even  in  the  smallest  blade  of  grass  ;  and  all  is  expressed  with  the  most 
rare  perfection,  although  the  whole  has  been  formed  by  the  union  of  at 
least  three  distinct  negatives.  This  beautiful  piece  has  been  sent  by  Mr. 
Henry  P.  Robinson,  of  Leamington.  It  is  true  that  it  is  a  tour  de  force, 
but  the  complete  success  which  has  crowned  the  skilful  work  and  patience 
of  the  artist  is  one  proof,  at  least,  amongst  a  thousand,  of  the  exhaustless 
resources  which  promise  applications  of  photography  still  denied  by 
some.  ” 

Pistolgraeh. — On  Monday,  the  18th  ult.,  Mr.  Thomas  Skaife  gave  a 
lecture  at  his  new  studio,  No.  32,  Sussex-place,  Regent’s  Park,  on  his 
clever  little  instrument  with  the  detestable  name.  The  Bishop  of  Tas¬ 
mania,  Sir  David  Brewster,  and  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Beade,  Dr.  Cronin,  and 
some  other  notables  attended.  The  lecture  concluded  with  experiments 
— as  the  circular  informs  us — “tending  to  show  how,  by  means  of  this 
tiny  instrument,  a  lady  can  take  a  more  satisfactory  likeness  of  her  child 
at  home ,  than  can  usually  be  taken  of  it  in  the  studio  of  a  professional 
photographer.”  Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  Mr.  Skaife  performed  several  years  ago  what  M.  Bertsch  has  been 
but  lately  bringing  forward  :  not  that  we  attribute  plagiarism  to  the  latter, 
for  Mr.  Skaife’s  instrument  is  by  no  means  so  well  known  as  it  deserves, 
and  it  is  most  probable  that  M.  Bertsch  never  heard  of  it ;  but  we  cannot 
forbear  expressing  an  opinion  upon  (in  our  judgment)  the  superiority  of 
Mr.  Skaife’s  over  M.  Bertsch’s  arrangements  for  taking  very  small  nega¬ 
tives  with  a  view  to  subsequent  enlargement. 

Prints  on  an  Albumen  Film. — M.  Terral,  assistant-curator  in  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History',  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  French 
Photographic  Society',  on  the  10th  of  April  last,  some  films  of  albumen 
detached  from  the  positive  papers  on  which  they'  had  been  deposited, 
and  which  retained  the  photographic  image  quite  complete.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  some  of  his  remarks  in  reference  to  them : — The  film  of  albumen 
adheres  to  positive  paper  by  means  of  the  superficial  filaments  possessed 
by'  the  paper,  and  it  was  easy' to  find  a  means  of  separating  the  one  from 
the  other.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  sensitive  film  impressed  by'  light 
does  not  traverse  the  thickness  of  the  albuminous  pellicle,  it  is  certain 
that  in  separating  the  albumen  from  the  paper  we  must  necessarily' separ¬ 
ate  at  the  same  time  the  proof  itself.  In  fact,  it  is  easy  to  take  off  the  film 
from  a  positive  proof  by  merely'  parchmentising-  the  paper  in  the  same 
manner  as  ordinary  paper;  that  is  to  sayr,  by  immersion  for  a  few  minutes 
in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  or  a  very'  strong  solution  of  chloride  of 
zinc,  and  subsequently'  washing  with  great  care.  After  the  operation  the 
proof  is  divided  with  great  facility',  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  surface 
only'  of  the  albumen  and  paper  are  parchmentised,  while  the  internal 
portion  remains  in  its  normal  condition,  and  is  in  consequence  easily 
softened  by  the  water.  Photographic  proofs  on  albumen,  separated  in 
this  way',  arc  in  the  form  of  a  thin  transparent  pellicle,  like  ordinary 
animal  membrane,  and  will  doubtless  receive  numerous  applications.” 


Jhrcrgii  C.orrcspnijcncc. 

Paris,  May  2Glh,  18G3. 

The  famous  jaw  which  was  found  near  Abbeville  in  the  geological 
stratum,  supposed  to  be  diluvian,  and  which  has  given  rise  to  so 
many  discussions,  has  just  been  re-produced  by  M.  Potteau,  conser¬ 
vator  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  author  of  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  types  of  the  different  human  races,  which  figured  at  the  Lon¬ 
don  International  Exhibition.  This  jaw,  or  rather  this  half-jaw — for 
the  valuable  debris  only'  consists  of  one-half  of  the  maxillary  bone — 
is  small.  The  individual  to  whom  it  belonged  was  an  old  man,  who 
must  have  been  below  the  ordinary  height.  This  fact — incon- 
testible  for  whoever  has  examined  the  bone  itself,  or  the  matlie- 
,matically  exact  re-production  of  it  in  photography — destroys 
those  suppositions  which  attributed  to  our  first  ancestors  gigantic 
proportions.  This  is  a  consolatory  fact.  Man,  far  from  degene¬ 
rating,  is  growing  and  developing.  One  molar  tooth  still  remains 
attached  to  the  jaw,  and  is  inclined  forward  ;  this,  however,  is  not 
a  peculiar  characteristic,  but  simply  an  accident  arising  from  the 
loss  or  the  extraction  of  the  neighbouring  tooth  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  individual.  This  is  evident  from  the  ossification  -which  has 
taken  place  in  the  alveolar  process  of  the  absent  tooth.  In  fine,  the 
jaw  is  exactly  similar,  in  its  ensemble,  to  the  jaw  of  any  man  who 
may  have  died  but  a  few  y'cars  back.  You  know  all  the  debates 
which  have  arisen  on  the  authenticity  of  this  interesting  relic  of  a 
generation  so  remote  from  our  own.  The  only  question  remaining 
to  be  resolved,  and  which  was  raised  last  Monday,  by  M.  Elie  de 
Beaumont,  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  is,  whether  the  stratum 
wherein  the  discovery  was  made  is  posterior  or  anterior  to  the 
deluge  ?  The  solution  of  this  question  is  not  for  me  to  attempt. 
Thanks  to  photography',  every  one  may  now  study  the  famous 
jaw  without  being  bound  to  transport  himself  to  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History',  where  it  is  deposited.* 

M.  Bertrand,  author  of  the  process  for  preparing  photographic 
paper  with  resin,  has  communicated  to  me  an  improvement  which 
he  has  introduced  into  his  method.  He  now  makes  a  solution  of 
white  gelatine  (four  grammes  to  100  of  water),  and  with  a  broad 
brush,  made  of  bristles,  he  spreads  it  boiling  hot  over  the  paper, 
which  is  stretched  upon  a  board.  To  avoid  air-bubbles,  the  brush 
is  passed  several  times  in  the  same  direction  over  the  sheet,  which 
is  then  hung  up  to  dry.  When  thoroughly  dry,  the  solution  of 
benzoin  is  laid  on.  If  the  sheet  has  been  well  gelatined,  it  re¬ 
mains  opaque  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  parts  not  covered  with  gela¬ 
tine  become  transparent.  The  operations  remain  as  already 
published  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography.  After  ex¬ 
posure,  the  picture  is  quite  red,  but  it  soon  gets  dark  in  the  toning 
bath,  and  takes  the  tint  of  the  images  on  paper  not  gelatined.  M. 
Bertrand  has  exhibited  in  the  palace  of  the  Champs  Elys£es  various 
specimens  of  this  process,  which  are  very  satisfactory. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  French  Society  of  Photography  was 
principally'  devoted  to  a  lecture  on  the  study  of  the  luminous  spec¬ 
trum,  by  M.  Saint  Edme.  All  the  experiments  on  the  subject  hitherto 
made,  and  all  the  notions  regarded  as  established,  were  ably 
summed  up  by  the  young  and  talented  lecturer. 

At  the  same  meeting,  M.  Herinagis  communicated  a  description  of 
a  new  system  of  inside  diaphragms.  With  this  system,  three  dia¬ 
phragms  of  different  sizes,  moving  by  means  of  a  joint  and  a  spring, 
are  adapted  to  one  pinion.  Three  knobs  placed  outside  on  this  pinion 
serve  to  bring  each  diaphragm  into  play  separately'.  The  contri¬ 
vance  is  very  simple  and  convenient. 

M.  Hermann  Khrone  gave  an  account  of  some  experiments,  from 
which  it  results  that  citric  acid  added  to  the  protoxide  of  iron 
developer  renders  it  more  stable. 

M.  Rolloy  has  conceived  the  idea  of  replacing  the  mirrors  used  in 
portrait  studios  for  reflecting  the  light  by  curtains  stretched  tight 
on  a  frame  and  silvered  over.  The  silvering  is  done  with  what  i3 
called  leaf  silver,  and  is  afterwards  covered  with  a  varnish  which 
prevents  it  from  turning  red.  These  screens,  though  much  less 
costly  than  mirrors,  have  the  same  advantages,  and  may  be 
carried  about  if  necessary'. 

M.  Edmond  Becquerel  has  just  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  M.  Becquerel  has  long  been  Professor  of 
Physics  at  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers.  His  labours  have 
turned  especially  upon  electricity  and  light.  Photography  is  in¬ 
debted  to  him  for  some  valuable  studies,  and  he  it  was  who  first 
produced  the  natural  colours  of  the  spectrum  upon  silver  plates. 
His  discoveries  in  this  direction  served  as  a  basis  to  M.  Niepce  de 

*  It  is  pretty  well  decided,  in  this  country  at  least,  that  whatever  antiquity  may  belocg 
to  the  stratum  in  w  hich  it  was  found,  the  jaw  itself  is  a  recent  one.— E». 
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St.  Victor’s  heliochromic  researches.  His  election  is,  therefore,  a 
piece  of  good  news  which  the  photographers  of  all  countries  will 
welcome  with  satisfaction.  ERNEST  LACAN. 


Philadelphia ,  May  1  lth,  1863. 

If  this  letter  does  not  reach  England  in  time  for  the  1st  of  June 
number  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  it  will  be  the 
old  story  of  procrastination ;  hut  the  excuse  is  so  good  an  one  this 
time  that  our  worthy  publisher  must  pardon  me.  He  knows  that 
his  correspondent  has  had  workmen  at  his  house,  building  an  ad¬ 
dition  thereto.  Just  at  the  time  this  letter  should  have  been 
written,  the  painters  had  put  their  last  touches  on  the  new  room 
which  is  to  be  a  “den,”  and  it  was  ready  to  receive  the  lathe,  the 
work-bench,  and  tools  of  the  amateur  mechanic — the  philosophical 
apparatus  of  the  dabbler  in  the  sciences  generally — and  last,  but 
not  least,  the  baths,  bottles,  and  cameras  of  the  amateur  photo¬ 
grapher.  Now  I  am  writing  in  this  very  room,  and  there  will  be 
no  excuse  of  this  kind  for  delay  in  future  letters. 

The  British  Journal  of  Photography  for  the  15th  of  April  has 
just  come  to  hand,  and  is  a  suggestive  one  in  many  ways.  First, 
the  note  appended  to  my  letter  by  our  kind  Editor  calls  for  a  few 
explanations.  He  objects  to  three-quarter  portraits  on  cards,  un¬ 
less  for  vignettes,  and  says  they  are  not  artistic.  This  is  doubt¬ 
less  the  case;  but  the  style  originated  in  this  way: — All  of  this 
kind  of  negatives  were  at  first  made  for  the  express  purpose  of 
vignetting ;  but,  as  the  latter  process  adds  somewhat  to  the  cost 
of  the  prints,  many  people  ordered  a  certain  number  properly 
vignetted,  and  a  large  number  printed  plain,  until  in  time  the 
plain  prints — such  as  the  Editor  complained  of — became  very 
common,  and  people  were  educated  into  liking  them,  just  as  any 
fashionable  enormity  comes  to  bo  fancied.  Now,  as  to  those  very 
specimens  sent  to  England,  when  they  were  shown  to  our 
art-critic  at  home,  he  exclaimed,  “  Oh  !  why  did  you  not  select 
some  good-looking  people?”  The  truth  is,  those  very  pictures  are 
probably  of  people  who  have  the  same  letter  at  the  beginning  of 
their  names  ;  for  in  the  mounting-room  is  a  series  of  boxes — 
lettered  alphabetically — and  into  these  boxes  are  thrown,  in  little 
rolls,  all  extra  prints,  i.e.,  all  in  excess  of  the  number  ordered  ; 
and  it  was  from  one  of  these  boxes,  taken  haphazard  from  the  lot, 
the  prints  sent  were  selected.  Of  the  many  styles  of  pictures 
taken,  none  please  me  so  well  as  what  they  call  “  indicated  vig¬ 
nettes.”  This  term  is  to  distinguish  them  from  those  vignettes 
which  are  cut  off — as  it  is  said  (to  use  a  vulgar  simile)  the  Yankee 
severed  the  dog’s  tail — close  under  the  chin.  The  indicated  vig¬ 
nette  shows  the  bust,  or,  sometimes,  in  a  seated  figure,  nearly  the 
whole  figure,  and  that  is  gradually  shaded  off  into  white.  I  en¬ 
close  a  picture  of  the  above-mentioned  “art-critic,”  done  in  this 
manner,  as  a  sample. 

Now  a  few  words  about  varnishes  and  the  washing  off  of  films 
by  varnish.  There  are  in  America  a  great  many  varnishes  sold 
under  different  names,  and  the  composition  of  them  is  kept  secret ; 
but  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  leading  establishments  make 
their  own  varnish.  At  first  gum  benzoin,  dissolved  in  alcohol, 
was  used:  this  was  found  to  turn  very  yellow,  and  to  absorb  silver 
from  the  paper,  and  thus  many  valuable  negatives  were  lost. 
White  shellac  took  its  place,  and  a  very  good  varnish  was,  and 
still  is,  made  of  one  pound  of  bleached  shellac,  one  gallon  of 
alcohol,  one  ounce  of  camphor,  and  one  ounce  of  balsam  of  fir 
(Canada  balsam).  There  is  great  trouble  in  dissolving  the  bleached 
shellac,  unless  it  has  been  freshly  made,  and  on  breaking  it  the  pores 
seem  filled  with  a  water  which  smell  of  chlorine.  We  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  using  a  thick  varnish  of  this  kind  for  the  protection 
of  the  drawings,  or  rather  tracings  from  drawings,  which  have  been 
gummed  on  to  boards,  and  are  intended  to  be  used  in  the  machine 
shop  b}r  the  workmen.  Some  months  ago  ten  pounds  of  bleached 
shellac  was  bought:  five  pounds  were  dissolved,  and  live  pounds 
laid  on  one  side.  When  this  reserved  lot  came  to  be  needed,  it  was 
found  to  be  very  dry  and  easily  broken  up,  and  when  placed  in 
absolute  alcohol  would  not  dissolve,  even  when  kept  warm  in  an 
air  chamber,  for  several  days.  The  same  thing  has  occurred  in  the 
experience  of  others.  The  varnish  which  is  now  liked  the  best 
consists  of  twenty-eight  ounces  of  alcohol,  four  ounces  of  gum 
sandarac,  three  ounces  of  oil  of  lavender,  and  300  drops  of  chloro¬ 
form.  This  is  used  on  cold  glass,  dries  very  hard,  and  is  not 
softened  by  any  heat  of  our  very  hot  sunlight. 

Mr.  Guterkunst  was  speaking  some  days  ago  of  the  washing  off 
of  the  image,  and  said  that  several  years  ago  he  had  a  lot  of 
cotton  which  would  bear  an  extra  amount  of  alcohol,  and  gave  him 

*  The  specimen  received  is  precisely  what  we  call  vigne  ted  portraits,— those  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  jocular  phrase  above  quoted  are  “  vignetted  beads."— Eo. 


very  fine  negatives.  He  thought  that  he  would  see  how  much 
alcohol  he  could  use,  and  how  little  ether;  hut,  as  soon  as  he  got 
his  solvent  to  four  parts  of  alcohol  and  one  of  ether,  the  impressions 
all  washed  away  under  the  varnish, — the  addition  of  more  ether  cur¬ 
ing  the  evil  at  once.  It  has  also  been  noted  in  my  own  experience 
aswell  asof  others, thatnegativcsleft  unvarnished  for  several  weeks 
in  a  warm  dry  place  would  wash  off  when  varnished.  I  mention  these 
circumstances  merely  as  facts  to  aid  in  a  search  forthecause  by  those 
interested  in  the  subject.  Mr.  Guterkunst  says  it  will  ahvaj's 
happen  with  too  alcoholic  a  collodion.  With  some  the  trouble  has 
been  so  serious  as  to  compel  them  to  coat  all  the  negatives  with 
albumen  before  drying  them  :  this  will  not,  of  course,  interfere  with 
their  being  varnished  afterwards. 

Professor  Silliman,  in  one  of  his  very  interesting  letters  just  re¬ 
ceived,  says: — “I  enclose  you  a  print  of  our  juniors’  work,  which 
perhaps  may  be  tolerated  from  two  boys  of  thirteen  years,  who 
have  had  no  aid  in  the  art,  so  far,  hut  their  own  perseverance. 
We  have  encouraged  them  in  the  work  as  an  improvement  over 
the  sports  which  boys  are  accustomed  to  choose  at  that  age.  As 
yet  they  have  no  other  instrument  than  one  of  Harrison’s  quarter 
tubes  of  the  old  style,  which  limits  them  to  half-sized  plates  of 
course  ;  but  they  have  a  good  room  and  fixtures  in  all  respects.” 
Now  the  same  print  of  the  house  of  Joseph  E.  Sheffield,  Esq.,  of  New 
Haven,  is  very  good  indeed,  and  would  be  considered  excellent  if 
it  had  been  made  by  more  experienced  hands;  and,  what  adds  to  its 
interest  is  the  printing  on  the  hack  of  the  card  :  “  Silliman  and 
Dana  the  Younger,  Amateur  Photographers.” 

It  may  not  he  amiss  to  mention  that  Mr.  Henry  Morton,  whose 
beautifully-illuminated  work  on  the  Rosetta  stone  gained  him  so 
much  honour,  has  now  added  to  his  collection  of  philosophical 
apparatus  one  of  Mr.  Ritchie’s  best  Ruhmkoff  coils — one  which  gives 
a  spark  seven  inches  long — and  with  this  he  is  now  experimenting 
photographically,  pursuing  the  same  experiments  on  a  grand  scale 
which  Professor  Rood  has  written  about.  With  this  instrument,  the 
efflorescence  of  such  substances  as  sulphate  of  quinine  and  oxide  of 
uranium  suggest  many  experiments  in  which  photography  can  be 
made  available,  and  no  one  is  better  able  to  conduct  them  than 
Mr.  Morton.  As  a  lecturer  on  chemistry  and  physics  he  is  gaining 
great  renown.  His  apparatus  in  experimenting  is  handled  with  all 
the  precision  of  an  expert ;  his  language  is  clear  and  to  the  point ; 
and,  what  is  best  of  all,  like  Mr.  Faraday,  lie  speaks  in  plain  English, 
and  when  he  uses  technicalilies  he  explains  the  meaning. 

Mr.  Guillou  told  us  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia 
Photographic  Society  that  the  “Tomlinson  v.  Fredericks”  suit, 
which  is  on  the  original  Cutting  patent,  will  be  argued  in  New 
York  this  week.  He  has  been  hunting  up  a  great  deal  of  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  defendant,  and  hopes  to  gain  the  cause.  The 
Cutting  patent,  you  know,  claims  the  use  of  a  bromide  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  an  iodide  in  collodion. 

Major  Russell’s  letters  are  looked  for  with  interest  by  all  his 
followers  in  the  tannin  process  in  this  country,  and  his  experiments 
and  suggestions  put  to  the  test. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Peale  writes  that  he  likes  the  carbonate  of  ammonia 
as  a  developer.  By-the-by,  he  has  just  returned  from  a  trip  in  com¬ 
pany  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Seward,  to  the  outposts  of 
the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and  he  adds  that  he  has  some  good  nega¬ 
tives  as  a  memento  of  the  excursion.  The  duties  of  his  office  give 
him  but  little  time  for  photographic  pleasures;  but  if  he  can  spare 
some  extra  prints  from  these  negatives,  I  will  send  them  in  one  of 
my  next  letters. — With  due  regard,  COLEMAN  SELLERS. 


The  Universal  Text-Boolc  of  Photography. 

Leeds:  Harvey,  Reynolds,  &  Fowler,  10,  Briggate. 

The  plan  of  this  pamphlet,  containing  little  short  of  one  hundred  pages, 
is  excellent — clear  and  definite  instructions  for  performing  the  various 
photographic  operations  for  producing  glass  positives  and  negatives  by 
tho  direct  and  indirect  methods  being  given  with  generally  one  set  of 
formulae,  to  avoid  confusion ;  also  sound  and  intelligible  information  rela¬ 
tive  to  printing  and  toning,  and  other  operations  of  a  like  nature.  For 
the  men  of  baths  and  processes,  a  large  number  of  approved  formulae,  by 
several  operators  of  high  reputation,  is  to  he  found  in  a  separate  section 
of  the  hook ;  thus  placing  at  the  disposal  of  any  student  who  does  not 
succeed  well  with  the  special  formulae  recommended  in  the  body  of  tho 
work,  a  choice  from  which  to  find  substitutes. 

The  title  is  certainly  somewhat  too  ambitious,  and  tho  optical  in  forma  - 
tion  very  meagre ;  in  fact,  the  chapter  on  lenses  would  have  been  better 
omitted  altogether,  for  it  contains  scarcely  anything  that  is  useful,  and 
some  things  which  arc  inaccurate.  The  authors  also  unduly  exalt  the  re- 
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putation  of  one  English  manufacturer  of  lenses  to  the  detriment  of  at  least 
two  others.  Not  that  we  consider  the  estimation  in  which  they  hold  the 
favoured  one  too  high,  hut  that  they  under-estimate  the  others  to  which 
we  allude.  These  are,  however,  matters  of  comparatively  little  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  readers  of  the  work  ;  and  it  would  he  absurd  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  so  much  that  is  really  good,  merely  because  something  else  upon 
which  they  might  like  to  have  information  is  not  to  be  found. 

Dry-plate  photography  finds  a  place,  and  several  of  the  best  pro¬ 
cesses  are  described.  Enlargement  is  not  forgotten.  Various  useful 
tables  of  weights  and  measures,  and  their  comparison  with  those  in  use 
on  the  continent,  are  included,  besides  a  chapter  on  defects  and  how  to 
remedy  them.  Particulars  relative  to  registration  of  copyright  are  given, 
and  also  those  appertaining  to  rates  of  postage ;  so  that  there  is  more  than 
value  for  the  trifling  cost  of  the  pamphlet,  which,  unlike  those  of  most 
other  dealers  in  apparatus;  is  not  swelled  out  by  lists  of  prices  and 
advertisements,  which  are  confined  to  the  cover  alone. 

Having  already  shown  that  purchasers  have  more  than  a  quid  fro  quo 
in  the  parts  of  the  work  already  noticed,  it  seems  almost  absurd  to  say 
that  which  is,  however,  the  fact — that  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the 
work  is  devoted  to  the  JEstlietics  of  Photography,  by  M.  Disderi,  and 
which  is  worth  at  least  as  much  as  is  charged  for  the  whole  pamphlet. 
Though  written  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  Frenchman,  the  subject  matter 
is  excellent ;  and  if  we  cannot  go  the  whole  length  of  agreeing  unre¬ 
servedly  with  all  that  this  clever  artist  advances,  we  do  say  that  few,  if 
any,  professional  or  amateur  photographers  can  peruse  this  part  of  the 
work  without  profit.  To  prove  our  assertion  we  are  tempted  to  give  the 
following  extract  from  the  work : — 

THE  ./ESTHETICS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

PROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  M.  DISDERI. 

We  will  now  consider  what  development  the  artistic  studies  of  the  photo¬ 
grapher  should  undergo.  We  find  them  nearly  as  vast  as  those  of  the 
painter  himself.  Like  the  painter,  he  ought  to  study  the  laws  of  beauty, 
and  the  means  of  producing  it  by  composition, — the  forms,  the  disposition, 
of  the  parts,  the  chiaroscuro,  and,  lastly,  the  execution.  It  is  by  no 
means  sufficient  to  feel  that  a  thing  is  beautiful.  To  be  an  artist  one  must 
know  udnj  it  is  so ;  and  if  this  beauty  may  be  expressed  by  means  of  the 
special  art  that  one  studies,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  key  to  all  the 
combinations  belonging  to  this  particular  language,  by  which  the  ideas 
and  sentiments  are  to  be  expressed.  Thus  the  photographer  would  be  as 
unable  to  dispense  with  these  essential  studies  as  even  the  painter.  One 
must,  nevertheless,  be  very  careful  not  to  confound  photography  with  paint¬ 
ing,  notwithstanding  these  striking  analogies  between  the  object  and  the 
means  of  obtaining  it.  These  are,  in  reality,  two  very  different  arts ;  but 
we  will  attempt  at  once  to  give  the  distinction,  as  it  will  aid  us  materially 
in  giving  a  clear  definition  of  photography. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  photography  has  nothing  in  common  with 
painting,  considered  as  an  art  which  seeks  expression  by  colour.  We 
know  the  eloquence  that  painting  derives  from  colour.  This  powerful 
resource,  which  modifies  so  completely  the  combinations  which  preserve 
the  other  parts,  does  not  belong  to  photography.  If  one  wishes  to  render 
a  parallel  possible  between  the  two  arts,  and  make  the  comparison  clear 
and  distinct,  one  must  not  compare  photography  with  polychromic  paint¬ 
ing,  but  with  cameo  painting  or  drawing; — the  analogy  would  then  be 
complete,  as  far  as  the  visible  aspect  resulting  from  the  material  employed 
is  concerned;  for  we  know  that  the  photographic  drawing  maybe  ob¬ 
tained  in  all  shades,  and  on  a  great  variety  of  substances,  always  pro¬ 
ducing  the  same  aspect.  This  consideration,  notwithstanding  its  seeming 
insignificance,  has  its  importance  in  the  fact  that  the  general  colour  which 
pervades  the  whole,  being  appropriate,  must  increase  the  signification,  the 
harmony,  and  the  beauty  of  the  subject. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  the  question  to  establish  a  comparison  between  bona 
fide  painting  and  photography:  we  merely  consider  the  proof  furnished 
by  the  lightas  a  “drawing.”  Let  us  try  to  distinguish,  in  their  “ensemble,” 
the  fundamental  causes  which  determine  the  character  and  the  significa¬ 
tion  of  the  natural  spectacle— this  common  basis  of  both  arts. 

Bodies  exist  in  their  geometrical  forms,  and  are  situated  in  different 
parts  of  the  space  which  is  extended  before  our  vision :  the  light  illumi¬ 
nates  them  by  distributing  its  rays  over  their  surfaces,  not  only  rendering 
their  forms  perceptible,  but  revealing  also  two  properties,  belonging  to  the 
essence  of  the  bodies,  and  completing  the  total  of  the  elements  which 
constitute  the  natural  spectacle,  namely,  colour  and  tone.  This  demands 
an  explanation.  Without  entering  into  the  relative  considerations  re¬ 
garding  the  decomposition  of  the  rays  of  light  on  the  surface  of  bodies, 
which  is  doubtless  the  sole  cause  of  the  phenomena  of  which  we  arc  about 
to  speak,  one  may  remark  that  different  bodies  present  not  only  different 
colours,  but  also  different  degrees  of  brilliancy,  under  the  same  light  and 
in  the  same  situation ; — they  arc  more  or  less  light  or  dark  ; — they  have  a 
light  which  belongs  to  them  naturally,  and  which  shows  itself  indepen¬ 
dently  of  all  colouring.  This  distinction  between  the  natural  colour  of 
bodies  and  what  we  shall  term  the  chiaroscuro,  or  tone,  is  of  considerable 
importance  with  regard  to  the  art  with  which  we  are  now  occupied,  as  it 
will  serve  to  establish,  with  much  exactitude,  the  limits  with  which  we 
arc  bound  to  observe  in  representing  nature. 

The  form  of  objects,  their  colour,  and  their  natural  tone,  revealed  by 
the  light  that  shines  on  them,  are  the  elements  of  the  picture.  The 
positions  of  the  forms  amongst  themselves,  the  objects  with  regard  to  the 
light  and  with  regard  to  us,  produce  infinitely-varied  cffocts,  by  creating 


innumerable  relations  between  the  different  elements  of  the  risible  spec¬ 
tacle.  But  from  all  these  combinations  there  will  result  a  general  effi  ct 
which  will  be  the  character  or  the  signification  of  the  picture  which 
presents  itself.  It  is,  therefore,  very  important  for  the  artist,  of  what¬ 
ever  kind  he  may  be,  to  know  in  what  degree  each  of  the  elements  that 
we  have  first  enumerated  concurs  to  the  final  result,  for  every  art  has  its 
limits  ;  and  he  must,  above  all,  possess  the  means  of  uniting  in  his  imi¬ 
tation  the  elements  which  constitute,  by  their  relations,  the  signification 
of  the  natural  spectacle. 

If  the  artist  or  photographer  is  struck  by  the  beauty  of  an  object, 
he  ought  to  seek  to  appicciatc  the  cause*,  or  rather  the  origin  of  his  im¬ 
pressions:  it  may  be  the  assortment  of  colours,  or  perhaps  some  liappy 
contrast  renders  the  character  of  the  scene  more  striking.  This'eloquenee 
of  the  colour  may  be  so  strong  as  to  govern  all  the  rest— so  much  so,  that 
by  withdrawing  from  the  picture  the  harmony  and  expression  which  it 
receives  from  its  colours,  that  which  remains,  namely,  the  form  and  the 
effect,  would  produce  quite  a  different  impression,  and  very  possibly  one 
free  from  beauty.  This  is  the  reason  that  many  photographic  proofs 
taken  of  scenes  which  possess  a  good  deal  of  effect  in  reality  arc  so  often 
dull,  and  totally  devoid  of  the  character  which  had  struck  and  determined 
our  choice.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  for  an  artist  or  a  photographer  to 
examine  and  analyse  the  effect  which  has  taken  their  attention,  and  to 
consider  the  nature  of  what  they  wish  to  represent  free  from  all ’coloura¬ 
tion.  This  art  of  extracting  from  the  sensation  we  receive  all  that  can 
not  be  expressed  by  the  artist  and  the  photographer,  so  as  only  to  leave 
that  y  hich  may  be  reproduced  by  these  arts,  is  by  no  means  so  common 
as  it  is  thought,  and  must  be  constantly  exercised  to  acquire  the  necessary 
development  for  practical  use. 

Let  us  suppose  a  subject  that  derives  none  of  its  essential  signification 
from  the  colour,  and  introduce  it  into  comparison  established  between 
photography  and  painting. 

In  the  point  of  riew  of  exact  imitation  of  nature,  the  two  arts  present 
the  most  striking  similitude.  The  photographer  could,  in  fact,  express 
the  natural  spectacle,  with  its  forms,  its  accidents  of  perspective,  its  lights 
and  shades,  Ac.,  equally  as  well  as  the  painter.  The  photographer  would, 
hovcici,  encountei  some  difficulty  in  the  more  or  less  photogenic  objects 
which  often  change  their  natural  lights  and  shades,  and  do  not  always 
admit  of  exact  representation.  In  some  cases,  even  if  the  objects  on  which 
the  light  chiefly  falls  are  of  a  very  slightly  photogenic  colour,  the  effect 
produced  by  the  light  on  the  sensitive  materials  will  no  longer  be  in  pro¬ 
per  relation  with  the  natural  effect.  The  operator  must  seek  to  overcome 
this  by  resorting  to  the  varied  natures  of  his  preparations  ;  thus,  in  imi¬ 
tating  a  simple  natural  object,  the  photographer  cannot  follow  the  same 
path  as  the  artist :  they  separate  at  the  commencement,  and,  what  is  more 
remarkable,  the  photographer  is  obliged  to  take  that  important  part,  the 
colour  and  the  shades,  into  consideration. 

But,  as  we  have  already  observed,  imitation,  without  choice,  is  not  the 
sole  aim  and  end  of  photography ;  and  here  the  difference  between  the 
two  arts  becomes  very  strong.  Whilst  the  painter  chooses,  by  a  sort  of 
natural  impulse,  the  objects  in  nature  of  the  most  opjiosite  character,  and 
groups  them  together,  modifying  cither  in  their  positions  or  detail,  the 
photographer  would  be  totally  unable  to  dispense  with  the  presence  of  the 
objects  which  he  wishes  to  reproduce.  _  He  is  obliged  to  constitute  the  re¬ 
ality  before  he  can  think  of  representing  it ;  and,  for  the  most  part,  the 
elements  w  hich  would  seem  to  him  the  most  appropriate  for  rendering  his 
sentiments  could  not  possibly  be  brought  together  for  that  purpose. 
Moreover,  he  cannot  make  any  considerable  change  in  the  object  he  has 
chosen:  he  can  merely  cause  them  to  undergo  a  few  superficial  modifi¬ 
cations,  which  aie  incapable  of  causing  any  essential  change  in  their 
character.  Examples  will  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  distinction  that  must 
be  established  between  the  natural  resources  of  the  two  arts. 

If  it  is  wished  to  express  the  sentiment  of  calm  and  tranquillity  which 
is  suggested  by  an  early  morning  excursion  in  the  country,  and  which  is 
the  result  of  the  varied  scenes  spread  out  before  our  eves,  the  artist,  if  he 
is  a  painter,  may  revive  in  his  memory  different  variations  and  aspects  of 
landscape  a\  hich  have  struck  him  previously ;  for  instance,  the  forms  of 
trees,  the  undulating  course  of  a  road,  the  peculiar  effect  of  a  piece  of 
water,  and  the  like  objects.  He  calls  to  mind  the  shepherd  that  he  noticed 
seated  at  the  edge  of  the  forest,  the  group  of  vine -gatherers  who  listened 
attentively  to  the  sweet  harmony  of  his  flute.  He  assembles  these  scat¬ 
tered  fragments  in  one  single  composition,  and  if  some  part  be  wanting 
that  seems  to  him  to  be  essential  to  the  character  that  he  "wishes  to  create, 
he  seeks  in  the  vast  field  of  Nature  the  appropriate  object  to  supply  the 
deficiency.  Whether  he  procures  the  subject  of  his  picture  from  his 
imagination,  or  whether  it  is  actually  before  his  eyes,  he  modifies  it  so  as 
to  suit  his  taste  and  wishes.  Faithful  to  the  first  law  of  beauty,  he  would 
give  the  most  importance  to  a  certain  part — diminishing  that  of  the  others 

and  at  the  same  time  establish  relations  between  them  so  as  to  preserve 
the  proper  effect  of  the  whole. 

But  if  the  artist  is  a  photographer  he  would  proceed  in  quite  a  different 
manner.  Like  the  painter,  he  has  seen  and  understood  Nature;  but, 
however,  he  is  unable  to  combine  the  scattered  elements  which  have  origi¬ 
nated  his  idea.  He  is  consequently  obliged  to  seek  all  these  elements 
assembled  in  reality.  With  this  aim  he  searches  diligently  through  plain 
and  forest,  analysing  and  observing  the  beauties  of  each  new  scene.  Here 
and  there  he  meets  with  some  of  the  effects  that  he  is  desirous  of  obtain- 
ing.  At  these  he  hesitates,  changing  his  position  from  right  to  left  for  the 
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purpose  of  including  some  object  that  was  not  visible  before.  He  approaches 
so  as  to  obtain  a  clearer  background ;  he  retires  so  as  to  include  all  the 
objects  of  the  foreground  that  he  deems  essential  to  his  picture — calcu¬ 
lating  all  the  whiles  -by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  horizon,  how  to 
obtain  the  most  favourable 'effect  of  perspective.  It  is  thus  that  he  com¬ 
poses  his  picture  by  means  of  a  series  of  systematic  calculations.  He  has 
chosen,  in  short,  his'  point  of  view  so  as  to  exclude  all  the  objects  which 
might  interfere  with  the  harmony  of  his  picture.  But  this  is  not  all :  ho 
still  retains  two  important  means  of  increasing  the  unity  and  the  effect  of 
his  subject.  The  first  is  by  the  choice  of  light;  the  second,  the  choice  and 
agency  of  the  figures  that  lie  may  introduce  into  the  composition.  He  wall, 
therefore,  study  the  scene  he  has  chosen  under  the  different  aspects  of 
light  and  shade  that  it  possesses  at  different  hours  of  the  day.  He  watches 
the  shadows  increase  and  decrease  little  by  little ;  the  several  surfaces  that 
are  lighted  up  one  after  the  other ;  the  rays  of  light  that  pierce  the  shadows, 
rendering  visible  a  multitude  of  objects  that  were  hidden  from  view  but  a 
moment  before:  even  the  objects  themselves  appear  under  new  aspects. 
What  a  vast  field  is  thus  open  to  the  artist ! — what  resources  he  possesses 
in  these  innumerable  shades  and  tints,  if  he  appreciates  exactly  and  fully 
the  characters  which  may  be  translated  by  means  of  his  art !  It  is  in  this 
that  taste  constitutes  a  perfect  power  of  creation,  by  seizing  the  exact 
moment  when  Nature  has  assumed  the  maximum  of  the  expression  that 
the  artist  seeks. 

As  to  the  personages  introduced  into  the  scene,  the  artist  may  choose 
them  appropriately  to  his  subject :  their  presence  in  the  middle  of  the 
scene  would  be  influenced  by  the  disposition  of  the  objects  in  the  fore¬ 
ground.  The  photographer  would  proceed  in  this  respect  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  painter,  deciding  whether  the  personages  should  merely  be 
accessory  to  the  picture,  or  whether  they  should  occupy,  on  the  contrary, 
the  most  prominent  part  of  it.  In  the  first  case,  he  would  place  them  far 
back  in  the  perspective,  or  bury  them  in  the  shade ;  in  the  second,  he 
would  advance  them  in  the  foreground,  so  as  to  increase  the  importance 
of  the  animated  group,  and  thus  complete  the  character  of  the  scene. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  both  the  painter  and  the  photographer,  guided 
as  they  are  by  the  same  ideas  of  beauty  and  unity,  and  led  by  the  rules 
of  beauty  and  unity  which  tend  to  realise  the  first  conditions  of  every 
work  of  art,  are  essentially  different  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  proceed¬ 
ing  in  the  composition.  The  painter  has  no  limit  in  the  choice  of  his 
objects,  whose  representation  he  wishes  to  constitute  the  subject  to  be  ex¬ 
pressed.  He  unites  his  scattered  notes  according  to  the  flow  of  his 
thoughts :  he  searches  freely  through  Nature  for  separate  harmonies  of 
which  to  form  a  concert :  he  is  by  no  means  obliged  to  paint  the  reality, 
he  despises  it.  On  the  contrary,  seeking  to  render  his  thoughts  by  the 
creation  of  scenes  which  have  an  appearance  of  probability,  the  difficulty 
he  meets  with  in  the  exact  imitation  obliges  him  very  often  to  content 
himself  with  revising,  by  means  of  imperfect  copies,  the  idea  of  the  objects 
themselves,  which  are  rather  signs  tending  more  to  revive  than  to  replace 
them.  The  artist  can,  moreover,  leave  out  all  the  superfluous  details  that 
trouble  the  unity  and  expression  of  his  picture.  , 

The  photographer,  however,  finds  himself  influenced  by  very  different 
and  much  more  rigorous  conditions  with  regard  to  Nature.  He  is  bound 
to  the  reality :  in  the  composition  he  is  unable  to  free  himself  of  it,  and 
in  the  execution  he  is  condemned  to  exact  imitation.  The  unalterable 
fidelity  of  his  instruments  render  each  minute  detail.  It  is  in  vain  that 
he  seeks  by  the  choice  of  a  shorter  distance  to  increase  the  plains,  or  to 
concentrate  all  the  exactitude  of  reproduction  on  the  most  prominent 
parts  of  the  image.  The  result  thus  obtained  would  be  very  imperfect, 
as  this  process  would  enlarge  the  other  objects,  and  thus  cause  a  want  of 
perspective  exactitude  that  would  render  the  picture  devoid  both  of  truth 
and  beauty.  Thus  we  see  that  the  photographer  is  absolutely  compelled 
to  restrict  himself  to  the  exact  imitation  of  the  reality,  and  that  his  art 
consists  in  choosing  scenes  which  really  exist,  and  in  making  such  modi¬ 
fications  of  them  as  the  nature  of  the  objects  permit  and  the  sovereign 
laws  of  beauty  point  out  to  him.  Photography,  therefore,  cannot  be  con¬ 
founded  with  painting,  although  they  are  both  branches  of  the  plastic 
arts.  Like  painting,  too,  it  is  a  real  science,  deduced  from  the  assemblage 
of  means  which  it  employs  to  express  that  beauty  which  combines  unity 
in  the  sentiment  as  well  as  in  an  optical  point  of  view.  It  is  the  group¬ 
ing  of  these  means,  in  fact,  that  determines  which  subjects  belong  to  this, 
branch  of  art,  and  which  require  to  be  treated  according  to  positive  laws 


Hint  to  Landscape  Photographers  in  London. — In  the  Life  of  IV 
Collins,  11.  A.,  we  are  informed  of  his  having  taken  a  cottage  at  Hampstead, 
as  “a  place  which,  in  spite  of  its  vicinity  to  London,  has  been  a  source 
of  some  of  the  best  pictures  of  our  best  landscape  painters.”  Here,  it  is 
said,  Collins  collected  the  most  elaborate  and  useful  of  his  studies, 
“  studying  Nature  unremittingly  in  all  her  aspects.”  Between  Higligate 
and  Hampstead  there  still  exists  a  crowd  of  pleasant  English  landscape 
pictures,  which  the  Londoner  might  travel  by  rail  or  road  many  weary 
miles  to  find  surpassed  ;  and  these  views  are  such,  moreover,  as  have 
not  yet  been  “used  up.”  Rustic  lanes,  breezy  slopes  crowned  with 
graceful  trees,  sheets  of  water,  picturesque  old  trees,  romantic  little  nooks, 
and  no  end  of  foreground  “bits,”  abound  in  every  direction  in  this  charm¬ 
ing  neighbourhood. 

Art  Photography  Seeking  a  Model. — I  know  nothing  more  per¬ 
plexing  and  annoying  than  the  trouble  one  meets  with  in  seeking 
models  for  subject  photographs.  Here  is  one  instance — a  common  one. 


You  meet  with  a  charming  hit  of  rustic  nature— a  picturesque  boy  in  most 
picturesque  rags — with  bright  eyes  gleaming  through  a  ragged  thatch  of 
thick  brown  hair;  his  cheeks  are  all  a-glow  with  health  and  happiness; 
one  leg  is  half  bare,  and  both  feet  are  quite  so.  Enraptured,  you  make 
an  immediate  engagement  with  him  to  come  to  your  studio:  and  in  order 
to  be  sure  of  his  doing  so  you  seek  eut  his  mother,  who  bobs  a  curtsey 
every  time  you  take  a  commas  rest  in  your  speech,  and,  bestowing  a  grin 
of  maternal  piide  upon  her  offspring,  makes  the  required  promise.  So 
the  time  appointed  arrives:  a  pair  of  hobnailed  shoes  announces  the 
arrival  of  your  model,  and  he  comes  shyly  and  awkwardly  forward, 
bobbing  his  head  as  he  gives  a  deferential  tug  to  a  front  lock  of  his  hair! 
It  is  the  picturesque  boy — but,  oh  !  how  changed  !  The  same,  yet  not 
the  same.  That  wealth  of  ragged  hair  has  been  rudely  trimmed  with  ill- 
cutting  shears,  and  has  been  carefully  oiled  and  smoothed  and 
straightened.  His  bare  feet  are  in  his  big  Sunday  boots,  and  a  clean 
smock-frock  conceals  his  rags.  You  dismiss  him  at  once,  and  sit 
down  beside  your  unused  camera  in  a  most  unamiable  mood.  Moral  : 
When  you  catch  your  model,  don’t  let  the  article  get  out  of  sight  until 
you  have  fairly  brought  your  camera  into  the  field.  Rustic  models, 
especially,  are,  like  the  plants  and  trees,  best  taken  in  their  native  wilds. 


Cprrtspoitbeiut. 


"We  are  at  all  times  willing  to  assist  our  Correspondents  to  the 
utmost  of  our  ability,  but  we  can  only  do  so  through,  the  medium 
of  the  Journal.  We  cannot  give  private  replies  except  to  personal 
friends. 


GLANCING  SILVERY  APPEARANCE. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — A  fault  complained  of  by  correspondents  in  the  two  last  numbers 
of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  seems,  by  the  description — a 
glancing  silvery  appearance,  principally  in  the  shadows,  and  seen  best  by 
reflected  light  on  the  back— to  be  one  which  I  have  often  observed.  In 
rny  experience  the  fault  has  always  been  caused  by  the  film  being  loosened 
during  development  or  fixing,  and  not  adhering  again,  but  drying  with  a 
very  thin  layer  of  air  between  it  and  the  glass.  Whether  this  is  the 
cause  may  be  ascertained  by  rubbing  the  film,  when  dry,  with  the  finger, 
the  non-adherent  parts  being  more  easily  removed  by  friction  than  the 
other  portions.  This  fault  may  proceed  from  several  causes  —such  as  the 
nature  of  the  collodion,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  treated,  or  from  some 
impurity  which  is  unfavourable  to  adhesion  being  left  on  the  glass.  In 
my  hands  plates  prepared  by  the  washed  albumen  process  have  been 
much  more  liable  than  any  others  to  be  spoiled  in  this  vrny,  the  film,  if 
loosened  in  development,  never  adhering  again.  In  this  case  flatted-crown 
glass,  being  often  anything  but  flat,  may  tend  to  produce  the  annoyance, 
the  film  in  contracting  being  stretched  across  hollow  places  on  the  surface ; 
but  when  there  is  a  tendency  this  wTay,  the  absence  of  reduced  silver  in 
the  transparent  parts  seems  most  frequently  to  cause  those  parts  to  remain 
separate  from  the  glass  in  drying. 

With  regard  to  the  best  method  of  cleaning  glasses,  I  believe  that 
nothing  acts  so  energetically  in  rendering  silver  stains  harmless  as  iodide 
and  free  iodine.  I  always  use  old  collodion  as  dark  as  port  wine,  with  a 
little  tripoli,  and  am  never  troubled  by  the  re-appearance  of  any  trace  of 
a  former  development,  although  the  same  stock  of  glasses  has  been  used 
over  and  over  again  for  some  years  in  making  experiments. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  C.  RUSSELL. 

QUESTIONS  ON  MR.  PRICHARD'S  CALOT1TE  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir,— I  read  with  pleasure  the  account  of  An  Improved  Calotype  Troccss, 
by  Mr.  John  Prichard,  published  in  your  Journal  of  this  date. 

I  hare  often  wondered  why  the  calotype  process  has  been  abandoned 
when  such  beautiful  and  artistic  pictures  can  be  obtained  by  it.  In  my 
opinion  the  process  has  considerable  claim  over  the  waxed-paper  process, 
being  more  simple  in  manipulation,  almost  certain  in  results,  and  capablo 
of  yielding  equal,  if  not  superior,  sharpness  of  detail  to  any  other  pajn  r 
process  yet  tried. 

Having  been  for  some  years  resident  in  Ceylon,  where  I  worked  the 
calotype  process  with  success,  I  can  bear  testimony  as  to  the  simplicity 
and  certainty  of  the  process,  which  is  the  same  as  that  described  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Photographic  Societg,  No.  22,  September,  1854. 

With  regard  to  the  improved  process  published  to-day,  I  should  like  to 
ask  some  questions  which  I  hope  Mr.  Prichard  will  kindly  answer  through 
the  medium  of  your  valuable  Journal,  to  which  I  have  been  a  constant 
reader  and  subscriber  from  the  first. 

1.  Is  it  necessary  to  use  Turner's  paper  ?  Would  that  of  Hollingworth 
not  answer  as  well  ? 

2.  Is  the  paper  iodised  with  the  usual  double  iodide  ? 

3.  Would  not  floating  on  water  after  sensitising  be  a  more  convenient 
method  of  washing  than  by  pouring  water  over  the  paper!' 

4.  Is  it  necessary  to  gum  the  sensitised  paper  to  the  sheet  of  glass — 
the  usual  way  being  to  place  the  paper  on  the  glass,  which  is  fastened  in 
the  dark  slide  ? 
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In  the  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society,  No.  101,  September,  1860, 
Mr.  Prichard  published  An  Improved  Paper  Process,  which  much  re¬ 
sembles  the  one  described  in  your  Journal  of  to-day. 

I  trust  you  will  excuse  me  for  troubling  you  (in  these  days  of  collodion 
plates)  about  calotype  paper;  but  as  you  are  ever  ready  to  assist  those 
who  ask  for  information,  I  have  made  bold  to  address  you. 

May  loth,  1863.  I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  N.  D. 

To  the  preceding  Mr.  Prichard  kindly  forwards  us  the  following 
reply : — 

May  2Zrd,  1863. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  much  pleasure  in  replying  to  your  correspondent’s 
(W.  N.  D.’s.)  questions. 

1.  I  have  not  given  Hollingworth’s  paper  a  fair  trial;  but  I  have  not 
found  it  to  answer  as  well  as  Turner’s,  so  far  as  I  have  tried  it. 

2.  By  the  single  process,  as  detailed  by  Dr.  Diamond  in  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal ,  page  130.  I  think  that  sensitiveness  is  increased  by 
substituting  one-fourth  portion  of  bromide  for  the  iodide  of  potassium. 

3.  I  prefer  the  water  poured  over,  having  tried  both  plans. 

4.  My  papers  are  not  enclosed,  but  are  placed  in  direct  contact  with 
the  image  in  the  camera.  I  now  use  thin  boards  of  oak — as  being 
lighter,  and  not  requiring  any  intervening  paper  or  cloth — to  secure  the 
second  sheet  of  sensitised  paper  from  the  transmission  of  a  certain  degree 
of  light  whilst  the  first  picture  is  under  exposure.  By  using  two  dark 
slides,  each  containing  two  pictures,  of  course  four  pictures  may  be  taken 
in  an  excursion  ;  and  by  gumming  the  papers  on  the  front  margin  of  the 
boards,  and  then  placing  two  on  each  board  (one  on  each  side),  eight 
pictures  may  be  taken  in  a  walk — onty,  in  this  latter  case,  the  boards 
must  be  turned  within  a  bag  of  yellow  calico,  sufficiently  dense  to  resist 
the  transmission  of  white  light. 

The  process  which  I  published  in  1860  I  found  to  be  too  weak  in  action, 
except  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances.  The  one  I  now  adopt, 
having  as  its  basis  the  old  iodised  paper,  is  more  satisfactory  in  every 
respect. 

W.  N.  D.  seems  to  have  been  more  successful  with  the  old  acetogallo- 
nitrate  plan  than  myself.  My  frequent  failures  with  that  plan  in¬ 
duced  me  to  seek  out  one  more  satisfactory.  And  I  think  that  such  an 
one  will  be  found  in  the  sensitising  with  a  twenty-five  to  thirty-grain 
silver  solution,  of  slight  acid  reaction,  and  subsequent  washing  away  the 
free  nitrate  evenly  and  carefully.  I  will  not  fail  to  send  you  a  specimen, 
as  soon  as  the  high  winds  which  have  prevailed  so  long  will  allow  me  to 
make  a  tidal.- — Yours  very  truty,  J.  PRICHARD. 

G.  Shadbolt,  Esq.  ^ 


A  FIRST  WARNING. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Permit  mo  to  call  your  attention  to  a  misstatement  which,  mani¬ 
festly  through  inadvertence,  appears  in  Dr.  D.  van  Monckhoven’s  Traite 
Populairc  dc  Photographic,  page  77,  where  Mr.  Dallmeyer  is  stated  to  be 
the  successor  of  my  late  father,  A.  Ross.  Though  that  error,  truly  pre¬ 
posterous,  is  more  than  amply  refuted  by  my  advertisements,  which  have 
regularly  appeared  in  The  British  Journal  oe  Photography  and 
other  photographic  papers,  I  think  it  but  right,  in  justice  to  myself,  to 
put  you  on  your  guard  against  falling  into  the  same  inadvertency  when 
placing  before  your  readers  extracts  from  Dr.  D.  van  Monckhoven’s 
works. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  THOMAS  ROSS. 

2  &  3,  Featherstone  Buildings,  High  Holborn. 

— 4 — 

MR.  MATIIESON’S  PAMPHLET. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — In  your  notice  of  my  pamphlet  you  say  you  cannot  agree  with 
my  recommendation  to  use  old  instead  of  new  hyposulphite  of  soda  solu¬ 
tion  for  fixing.  You  are  quite  right ;  and  I  feel  much  obliged  to  you  for 
pointing  out  what  was  an  unintentional  error  on  my  part. 

In  practice  I  have  found  that  all  new  or  raw  hyposulphite  of  soda 
solution  destroys  the  peculiar  tone  or  colour  I  prefer  in  photographs,  and 
have  always  left  sufficient  of  the  former  solution  to  mellow  or  soften  down 
the  (to  me)  hard  and  crude  tone  produced  by  the  new ;  but  I  by  no 
means  recommend  old  hyposulphite  of  soda  solution,  although  my  words 
certainly  bear  that  construction.  I  should  have  said  add  a  little  of  the 
old  hyposulphite  to  the  newly-made  solution.  However,  on  second 
thoughts,  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  to  have  been  on  the  safe  side 
(especially  with  amateurs)  it  would  have  been  best  to  have  advised  the 
use  of  entirely  new  hyposulphite  of  soda  solution  for  fixing,  and  am  much 
obliged  to  you  for  the  hint.  Trusting  you  will  kindly  insert  this  expla¬ 
nation  in  your  Journal, — I  remain,  yours  truly, 

May  nth,  1863.  HENRY  MATHESON. 

[It  is  gratifying  to  us  to  find  that  Mr.  Mathcson  did  not  intend  to  re¬ 
commend  a  practice  which  experience  has  clearly  demonstrated  to  be  un¬ 
safe,  and  that  tho  apparent  approval  thereof  was  only  owing  to  the  use  of 
an  insufficiently  clear  expression. 

We  may  remark,  that  although  we  arc  not  prepared  to  assert  that  the 
addition  of  a  portion  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  that  has  been  used  to  the 
new  solution  will  cause  photographs  fixed  therein  to  fade,  yet  the  very 
fact  of  its  causing  a  modification  of  the  tone  produced  ought  to  make  us 
suspicious.  To  what  is  the  modification  of  tone  due  if  not  to  slight 
sulphurisation  ? — Ed.] 


GROSS  ATTACK  UPON  TWO  EDITORS  AND  A  CRITIC. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir,— At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Scotland, 
Mr.  Clark  devoted  some  attention  to  my  observations  on  his  pictures 
exhibited  here  in  1861.  I  think  it  is  concluded  that  M.  Niepce  dc  St. 
\ ictor  s  experiments  with  bottled  sunshine  (?)  have  not  been  so  success¬ 
ful  as  their  inventor  wished  ;  not  so,  however,  the  impounding  of  spleen, 
which  it  is  now  satisfactorily  proved  may  be  kept  for  eighteen  months, 
and  then,  like  the  winds  in  the  Cave  of  iEolus,  let  loose  in  full  force,  not 
only  upon  your  unfortunate  critic,  but  upon  the  whole  race  of  anony¬ 
mous  writers  upon  photography.  I  am  not  going  to  vindicate  the  trust¬ 
worthiness  of  my  criticism,  but  I  must  affirm  that  the  public  have  as 
good  an  opportunity  of  judging  it  whether  I  sign  my  name  to  it  or  not ; 
and,  for  sake  of  brevity,  1  must  refer  Mr.  Clark  to  an  article  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  “Anonymous  Writing”  in  the  Mirror,  No.  1,  published  a  week 
or  two  ago. 

All  the  space  at  your  command  would  not  suffice  if  your  Manchester  critic 
wore  called  upon  by  name  to  defend  every  opinion  to  which  he  may  give 
expression.  It  does  not  at  all  enhance  my  good  opinion  of  Mr.  Clark’s 
pictures  to  know  that  no  less  than  three  U.S.A.’s  assisted  him  in  their  pro¬ 
duction  ;  and  I  do  not  consider  a  landscape  painter  at  all  a  good  guide 
in  matters  photographic,  particularly  where  architecture  is  chiefly  con¬ 
cerned. 

I  must  leave  my  friend  the  Editor  of  this  Journal  to  defend  himself  in 
respect  to  the  “clearness  of  mud” — a  harmless  joke  to  which  Mr.  Clark 
objects.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Editor  knows  as  well  as  Mr.  Clark 
does  “how  genial  and  worthy  a  person  Mr.  Muddis” — at  all  events,  if  ho 
does  not  it  shall  not  be  my  fault,  for  I  willingly  endorse  all  that  Mr. 
Clark  sayrs  of  him;  and  if  Mr.  Mudd’s  success  with  all  his  pupils  is  as 
great  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Clark,  he  has  no  reason  to  fear  for  his 
already  deservedly  high  position.  But  I  think  Mr.  Clark  goes  consider¬ 
ably  out  of  his  way  to  applaud  Mr.  Mudd  and  to  attack  me  and  two 
editors  all  in  one  breath,  and  if  he  will  be  adrised  he  will  in  future  leavo 
critics  alone.  Considering  the  contumely  put  on  photography  by  artists, 
it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  the  honourable  affix  to  Mr.  Harvey’s  name 
should  puzzle  even  an  editor,  for  even  Jupiter  himself  sometimes  nods. 
—  I  am,  yours,  &c.,  YOUR  CRITIC  AT  MANCHESTER  IN  1861. 

[Our  notice  of  the  Manchester  Exhibition  had  initials  attached  there¬ 
to,  indicating  that  the  Editor  was  not  personally  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  ;  the  gentleman  whose  judgment  is  impugned  having 
a  moral  right  to  reply,  the  preceding  letter  is  inserted — had  the  Editor 
alone  been  attacked  by  Mr.  Clark  the  latter  would  not  have  considered 
the  personality  worth  a  thought. — Ed.] 


PHOTOLITHOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — As  patentee  of  photolithography  by  means  of  a  positive  proof  in 
printers’  ink  on  paper  for  transferring  to  stone  or  zinc,  I  claim  the  favour 
of  a  space  in  your  Journal  to  set  its  readers  right  in  reference  to  tho 
article  on  photolithography,  by  Mr.  Taylor,  in  your  last  issue.  But, 
before  doing  so,  I  cannot  let  this  opportunity  pass  without  alluding  to  his 
unwarrantable  attack  and  injudicious  remarks  made  in  your  Journal  for 
March  1st,  1862,  and  more  recently  in  the  number  for  March  1st,  1863; 
his  object  being,  no  doubt,  to  injure  my  reputation  as  a  photographer,  and 
damage  my  interest  in  this  property,  by  advising  the  wholesale  infringe¬ 
ment  of  this  patent.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  his  advice  has  not  been 
generally  adopted  ;  and  where  it  has  been  so,  the  offending  party  generally 
regrets  that  the  improper  advice  should  have  been  acted  upon.  Had  I 
known  Mr.  Taylor  possessed  so  little  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  photo¬ 
lithography  I  might  before  this  have  rendered  him  some  assistance,  so 
that  he  and  others  in  Edinburgh  would  not  have  been  placed  in  the  un¬ 
enviable  position  of  writing  and  publicly  practising  an  art  of  which  their 
knowledge  appears  to  be  so  very  limited.  I  am  inclined  to  think  Mr. 
Taylor  has  taken  a  leaf  out  of  the  work  lately  published  by  Captain  Scott, 
on  photozincography,  and  transferred  it  into  your  Journal ;  for  Captain 
Scott  has  goodnaturedly  taken  this  liberty  with  the  specification  of  the 
patent  “  Beatty  and  Alexander,”  without  the  least  acknowledgment  or 
allusion  even  to  the  names  of  the  patentees,  although  six  months  previous 
to  his  publication  a  caution  appeared  in  the  advertisement  columns  of  the 
Atlicnccum  in  reference  to  the  matter.  The  only  wonder  now  is  how  the 
most  important  substances  connected  with  this  process  should  have  been 
omitted.  It  is  thus  that  Mr.  Taylor  is  enabled  to  publish  and  disseminate 
a  mutilated  process  of  photolithography  which  noperson  of  experience  in 
the  art  would  think  of  using  for  the  purpose  intended.  Had  he  carefully 
read  the  specification  of  patent  for  himself  he  would  have  found  in  it  the 
only  sure  method  of  producing  a  photolithographic  transfer.  It  is  not 
unlikely  I  may  be  referred  to  the  specimens  in  the  work  of  Captain  Scott 
alluded  to.  I  have  no  proof  that  they  were  executed  by  the  process 
detailed  in  that  work ;  but  the  experience  of  many  years  convinces  me  to 
the  contrary,  and  the  want  of  courtesy  in  not  alluding  to  this  patent  in¬ 
clines  me  to  think  that  an  unwarrantable  liberty  has  been  taken. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  allude  to  the  early  history  of  this  useful 
invention.  Like  many  others  of  importance  there  must  be  pioneers  all 
claiming  priority;  and,  therefore,  as  one  of  them,  I  claim  to  bo  the  origi¬ 
nator  of  the  only  process  of  photolithography  by  which  a  satisfactory  and 
sure  transfer  of  a  line  subject  can  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  transferring 
to  stone  or  zinc — namely,  by  the  use  of  a  solution  of  gelatine  and  albu- 
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men,  in  combination  with,  bichromate  of  potass.  This  is  the  foundation 
upon  which  the  superstructure  must  be  laid:  the  other  details  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  lose  all  their  properties  if  this  combination  be  omitted. 

I  now  challenge  Mr.  Taylor  to  produce  any  old  book  or  published  docu¬ 
ment  of  a  previous  date  to  this  patent  wherein  allusion  is  made  to,  or  the 
details  given  of,  using  this  combination  in  solution  for  the  purposes  of 
producing  a  photolithograpliic  transfer. 

I  refer  the  readers  of  your  Journal  to  the  Jurors’  report  on  photolitho¬ 
graphy  in  the  International  Exhibition,  which  was  drawn  up  by  disinter¬ 
ested  parties — gentlemen  whose  opinions  have  some  weight,  and  there¬ 
fore  claim  more  attention  than  is  likely  to  be  bestowed  on  Mr.  Taylor  or 
on  Capt.  Scott’s  extraordinary  publication.  The  processes  detailed  in  that 
report  have  long  since  been  discarded  as  useless  for  the  purpose  intended ; 
therefore,  to  produce  a  satisfactory  result,  you  must  have  recourse  to  the 
process  as  detailed  in  our  specification,  which  contains,  amongst  other 
things,  the  means  of  producing  a  photograph  in  half-tone  by  a  series  of 
register  printings,  Ac.,  &c. 

I  have  been  engaged  practically  with  photography  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  from  the  moment  of  my  first  successful  effort  in  arrest¬ 
ing  the  images  of  external  objects  to  the  present  time,  my  ambition  has 
been  directed  to  their  multiplication  by  mechanical  means.  If  I  have  in 
rt  succeeded,  and  have  obtained  an  exclusive  privilege  to  practice  what 
have  originated,  I  would  like  to  know  on  what  principle  Mr.  Taylor 
should  act  with  impunity,  and  not  only  say  he  would  commit  an  infring- 
ment  of  my  rights,  but  would  recommend  others  to  follow  the  same  lino 
of  disreputable  conduct? — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  FRANCIS  S.  BEATTY. 

_ » _ 

[We  insert  the  preceding  because  we  are  always  willing  to  allow  a  fair 
hearing  to  any  person  who  may  have  received  offence,  or  what  he  imagines 
to  be  injustice,  through  the  agency  of  our  pages ;  but  we  must  add  that,  hav¬ 
ing  perused  the  specification  of  the  patent  mentioned,  we  are  lost  in  amaze¬ 
ment  at  any  one  having  had  the  temerity  to  embark  money  in  what 
appears  to  us  invalid  from  its  utter  want  of  novelty.  Mr.  Taylor’s  object 
■was,  no  doubt,  to  resent  what  he  believes  to  be  an  unfounded  assumption 
I  of  exclusive  right.  That  he  is  not  singular  in  this  view  the  preceding 
i  letter  is  itself  evidence.  Witness  the  animadversions  upon  Capt.  Scott, 
coupled  also  with  an  unwarrantable  charge  of  untruthfulness.  Mr.  Taylor 
I  does  not  assert  that  he  would  infringe  the  rights  of  a  patentee,  nor  recom¬ 
mend  others  to  do  so.  He  denied  the  assumed  right  claimed  by  Mr.  Beatty ; 
and,  as  he  has  admitted  having  used  the  materials  for  the  purposes  and  in 
the  way  claimed  by  the  owners  of  what  he  regards  as  an  invalid  patent 
they  have  a  remedy  at  law  against  him  if  he  has  wronged  them. — Ed.’ 

I  A  MISTAKE  CORRECTED. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir,— -Referring  to  a  letter  in  your  last,  from  Mr.  Harvey,  R.S.A.,  in 

I  which  he  states  that  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Edinburgh  Photogra¬ 
phic  Society  since  its  commencement,  but  that  for  certain  reasons  he  has  now 
resolved  to  take  no  further  interest  in  it,  I  think  it  right  to  state  that  the 
I  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society  has  not  yet  had  the  honour  of  number- 

Iing  Mr.  Harvey  among  its  members.  The  error  has  obviously  arisen  by 
an  inadvertent  substitution  of  the  name  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic 
1  Society  for  that  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Scotland.  Both  these  are 
i:  Edinburgh  Societies,  but  each  has  its  peculiar  name. 

The  interests  of  the  Edinburgh  Society  prevent  me  allowing  such  a 
mistake  to  stand  uncorrected. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  J.  T.  TAYLOR, 

lion.  See.  of  the  Edinburgh  Photograph  ic  Society 

MANIPULATION  OF  DRY  PLATES. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sm,— 1.  Would  you  kindly  describe  the  best  form  of  dry_ing-eox  for 
I  dry  plates— Major  Russell’s  or  Mr.  England  s,  if  you  know  eitliei  . 

2.  Should  the  preservative  be  washed  off  before  drying,  m  the  case  ot 
I  using  honey  and  tannin  ? 

3.  How  long  does  the  film  take  to  get  perfectly  dry  so  as  to  be  able 

i  to  use  the  plates  after  preparing  ?  ,  , 

4.  Is  there  no  better  way  than  using  a  pneumatic  holder  lor  catching  the 
I  plates  while  manipulating?  I  have  tried  four  different  holders,  as  above, 
1  and  not  one  of  them  holds  the  plate  tightly.  By  holding  the  plates  m 
I'  tho  fingers  by  ci  comer  you  do  not  leave  the  plate  complete.  If  to  punt 
1  vignettes  or  ovals  it  matters  not,  but  to  cut  the  prints  square  at  the 
I  corners  and  to  have  the  whole  benefit  of  the  plate  it  does. 

May  Uth,  1863.  I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  HIGHLANDER, 

fl.  We  do  not  know  what  kinds  of  drying  boxes  these  gentlemen  use ; 
but  a  tin  one  answers  well  if  the  plates  be  tolerably  well  drained  before 
:  being  put  in  the  box,  and  a  clean  hot  brick  shut  up  with  them. 

2.  Certainly.  .  ,, 

3  It  is  not  ejisy  to  state  a  definite  time,  it  depends  partly  on  the 
!  temperature  of  the  brick,  which,  by  the  way,  is  preferable  to  a  bottle  of 
hot  water;  but  you  will  bo  able  to  see  when  the  plates  are  quite  dry  it 
you  look  at  them  by  reflected  light1 — when  only  partially  so  they  aie  moic 
or  less  opaque :  they  get  thin  and  transparent  when  film-diy  . 

4.  We  have  found  at  least  two  forms  of  pneumatic  holders  answer 
perfectly ;  in  fact,  Ave  use  one  to  hold  our  plates  while  cleaning  them,  so 
that  it  holds  tightly  enough.  Mr.  Solomon,  of  Red  Lion-square,  London, 
sells  a  very  con\renient  holder  for  use  while  developing,  AA’hich  catches  the 
plate  at  two  opposite  angles.  We  suspect  that  you  are  not  quite  familiar 
with  the  best  way  of  attaching  the  plates  to  the  holder.  Ed.] 


DRYING  PREPARED  PLATES. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — In  working  the  tannin  process  last  year  I  met  with  no  failure 
which  I  think  is  not  accounted  for  by  irregular  and  incomplete  dicing 
of  the  sensitised  plates. 

I  Avorkcd  in  a  canvas  tent  fixed  out  of  doors.  After  the  plates  were 
prepared  I  set  them  on  end,  in  a  large  deal  box,  on  blotting  paper.  In 
this  box  I  placed  hot  water  bottles,  quick  lime,  &c.,  Ac.,  for  the  purpose 
of  accelerating  the  drying ;  but  I  have  frequently  found  that  after  plates 
have  stood  several  hours,  they  have  only  become  partially  dry,  especially 
such  of  them  as  Averc  prepared  late  in  the  day.  I  do  not  believe  that  I 
met  Avith  a  single  failure  on  those  plates  Avhich  dried  rapidly. 

Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  suggest  some  mode  of  quick  drying  ? 

I  see  a  mode  recommended  by  Mr.  Parry  in  your  Journal  of  loth  ult.  ; 
but  I  have  no  gas  in  my  tent,  and.  I  presume  that  a  spirit  lamp  would  be  quite 
ineffective.  To  be  of  practical  service,  the  plates  should  be  dried  in  a  feAV 
minutes — i.c.,  as  soon  as  a  fresh  plate  is  ready,  the  previous  one  should 
be  dry.  I  have  thought  of  putting  a  stove  into  the  tent,  and  carrying 
its  chimney  through  the  box  in  Avhich  the  plates  stand ;  but  I  fear  that, 
on  its  introduction,  I  should  find  that  I  had  rid  myself  of  one  enemy 
but  had  created  a  greater,  viz.,  dust — which  I  should  consider  an  ex¬ 
change  of  King  Log  tor  King  Stork. 

As  I  look  upon  you,  Ac.,  Ac.,  I  confidently  expect  that  on  the  first  of 
June  I  shall  be  able  to  say,  “  henceforth  I  shall  work  the  tannin  process 
Avithout  a  failure.” — I  am,  yours  Ac.,  F.  R.  A.  S. 

[A  deal  box  is  an  absorbent  of  moisture  itself;  hence  the  difficulty  of 
drying  plates  late  in  the  day  after  many  have  been  already  dried  therein. 
We  suggest  the  use  of  a  tin  box,  and  the  introduction  of  a  good  hot 
brick,  from  time  to  time,  which  Ave  think  you  will  find  perfectly  effective. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  a  spirit  lamp  would  answer  well  for  Mr.  Parry’s 
excellent  arrangement,  especially  if  you  cut  the  wick  short  and  conical , 
so  as  to  give  but  a  small  blue  flame,  and  put  it  pretty  close  under  the  tin 
vessel. — Ed.] 


MOUNTING  PHOTOGRAPHS  ON  PLATE-PAPER. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — The  following  method  I  have  used  frequently  during  the  last  four 
years,  and  have  always  found  it  successful ;  and,  thinking  it  may  be  of  service 
to  some  of  your  readers,  I  send  it  for  insertion  in  your  Journal,  should 
you  deem  it  of  sufficient  interest. 

Get  some  plates  of  glass  cut  square  (sheet  glass  will  do),  say  eleven  by 
nine  inches  for  the  whole-plate  size:  grind  the  one  side  about  half-an- 
inch  from  the  outer  edge  towards  the  centre.  Have  your  prints  cut 
neatly  the  size  required,  about  eight  by  six  inches,  and  the  plate-paper 
about  twelve  by  ten  inches,  all  ready  to  hand.  The  number  of  glasses 
wanted  may  be  slightly  cleaned — une  for  each  print.  Now  proceed  as 
folloAvs: — Dip  the  plate-paper  into  clean  water,  and  also  the  prints; 
then  put  them  separately  between  blotting-paper;  lay  a  piece  of 
plate-paper  on  a  flat  sheet  of  glass  or  clean  table;  put  the  11  -f-  9  glass 
on  it  with  the  roughened  edge  upAvards,  thus  leaving  a  margin  of  about 
half-an-inch  of  paper  round  the  glass;  wet  the  rough  edge  of  the  glass,  also 
the  margin  of  paper,  with  thin  glue  or  Avith  paste,  turn  OArer  the  edge 
neatly,  then  turn  up  the  glass  Avith  the  paper  on  it,  and  brush  some  gela¬ 
tine  preAriously  dissolved  in  Avater  0Arer  the  photograph  ;  put  it  on  the 
plate-paper  in  its  proper  position;  put  a  sheet  of  thin  post-paper  over  the 
photograph,  and  rub  it  doAvn  smooth  Avith  an  old  silk  handkerchief.  Put 
the  plate  aside  till  the  next  day,  then  cut  the  papers  neatly  off  the  glass : 
they  will  be  perfectly  flat  and  remain  so.  Tinted  crayon  papers  may  be 
used — a  pale  lavender  or  India  tint  Avill  be  found  to  be  an  advantage  for 
ortraits:  rolled  plate-paper  or  rough  tinted  and  Avhite  crayon-paper  may 
e  had  in  great  variety  at  Woolley’s,  High  Holborn,  London. 

The  best  gelatine  is  Cox’s,  and  it  is  very  easy  to  prepare .  Thus  :  take  a 
small  quantity,  put  it  into  a  cup  or  jar,  pour  over  it  some  cold  Avater,  just 
enough  to  cover  it,  let  it  soak  an  hour,  then  pour  off’  a  little  of  the  water, 
aud  put  the  cup  in  the  oven  or  on  the  hob.  When  warm  it  will  be  fit  for 
use,  and  will  do  Avhen  warmed  up  atanv  time  as  long  as  it  lasts.— I  am, 
yours,  Ac.,  ^  THOS.  GULLIVER. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Several  original  articles  in  type — including  a  continuation  of  Mr. 
Emerson  J.  Reynolds’s  paper,  entitled  Contributions  to  the  History  of 
Albumin,  Ac. — are  unavoidably  left  over  for  Avant  of  room. 

E.  W.  F.— Thanks. 

Reuben. — Received. 

F.  H. — F.  S.  B. — L.  C.—  Received,  and  attended  to. 

A  Jaa’A  Sparroav. — Received :  shall  appear  in  our  next. 

C.  D.— We  prefer  No.  3  in  your  list,  but  both  that  and  No.  5  are  first-rate. 
The  others  are  not  makers. 

H.  de  la  B. — Nous  regrettons  beaucoup  de  n’avoir  pas  eu  le  plaisir  de  vous 
voir  quand  a'ous  etiez  a  Londres. 

F. — We  cannot  accede  to  your  request :  it  Avould  be  quite  out  of  the  question 
for  us  to  purchase  apparatus  for  our  country’  friends. 

F.  S.  0. — Seagull. — Despair.— J. — See  a  paper  in  the  present  number. 
We  Avrote  it  in  consequence  of  so  many  inquiries  relating  to  the  subject. 

Several  Correspondents  Avill  have  received  rather  curt  replies  in  our 
last  issue,  aud  some  none  at  all— the  reason  for  this  apparent  want  of  courtesy 
being  that  the  letters  of  inquiry  only  reached  us  in  London  upon  the  morning 
of  our  1  ‘  going  to  press  ’  ’  in  Liverpool.  Such  as  we  could  reply  to  in  any  Avay  by 
telegraph  ayc  did  so  answer:  the  others  we  were  obliged  to  postpone. 
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C.  Leslie. — We  cannot  advise  yon  to  make  tlie  exchange  proposed  to  you, 
the  advantage  being,  in  our  opinion,  all  on  the  other  side.  Better  wait  awhile, 
and  you  will  be  sure  to  do  better. 

Too  Late. — You  were  two  dags  too  late  for  our  last ;  but,  fortunately,  our 
leading  article  anticipated  your  question,  and  also  one  of  those  sent  by  another 
correspondent  in  the  same  predicament. 

J.  it.  D. — We  arc  unable  to  give  you  information  relative  to  the  registration 
of  photographs  in  France ;  but  we  should  advise  you  to  apply  to  the  manager 
of  the  Comptoir  International  de  Idiot og rapine  at  Paris. 

Querist. — “  Measles”  and  “mealiness”  do  not  mean  the  same  thing.  The 
former  refers  to  numerous  yellowish  brown  spots  seen  on  looking  through  the 
paper :  the  latter  to  an  appearance  on  the  surface  as  if  the  print  had  been 
slightly  dusted  with  flour. 

Terribly  Teased.- — As  your  chemical  knowledge  is  evidently  very  limited, 
we  advise  you  to  abandon  the  manufacture  of  your  own  collodion,  and  pur¬ 
chase  some  from  a  maker  of  reputation.  You  will  find  it  much  more  economical  in 
the  end,  and  there  are  plenty  of  good  kinds  to  be  obtained. 

S.  B  ,  V. — We  have  not  been  able  to  look  into  the  subject  to  which  you  desire 
our  attention,  as  it  will  take  some  considerable  time  to  seek  out  some  of  the 
dates  and  facts  recorded  in  several  distinct  publications.  Probably  we  may  do 
so  when  we  have  less  pressing  demands  upon  our  time  than  at  present. 

Inquirer. — All  named  in  your  list  are  first-class  makers,  and  you  could  not 
be  wrong  in  selecting  a  lens  from  any  one  of  them.  We  rather  prefer  No.  1  of 
the  four.  As  a  rule  you  cannot  have  a  lens  of  longer,  acting  so  quickly  as  one 
of  shorter  focus,  because  there  are  considerations  which  generally  preclude  your 
employing  equally  large  angles  of  aperture  with  both. 

D.  F.  J. — We  filled  up  dimensions  to  diagram  hastily  in  pencil  and  for¬ 
warded  it  as  requested  :  we  were  unable  to  afford  time  for  more.  In  Mr. 
Matheson’s  pamphlet,  recently  published  by  Mr.  How,  2,  Foster  Lane,  E.C., 
London,  you  may  find  a  drawing  of  a  very  excellently-designed  glass-room  for 
an  amateur:  see  p.  31  of  the  pamphlet.  We  complied  with  your  request,  as 
you  will  have  found  ere  this. 

Hara  Avis. — Not  at  all:  we  have  many  such  requests,  and,  when  we  can  do 
so  fairly,  we  are  glad  to  comply  ;  but  when  the  question  is  put  in  a  form  that 
would  cause  a  direct  reply  to  inflict  an  injustice  upon  some,  of  course  we 
cannot  give  such  a  reply.  You  must  therefore  make  your  inquiry  in  such  a 
form  that  you  may  be  able  to  understand  the  answer,  by  possessing  the  key  to 
it,  while  to  others  it  will  be  unintelligible. 

Con  tutto  Core. — Besides  priority  of  publication,  your  papers  contain 
information  more  specially  available  to  amateurs  than  that  of  Mr.  England ; 
but  you  are  mistaken  in  supposing  that  gentleman  to  have  plagiarised  therefrom, 
as  we  saw  his  arrangements  for  recovering  waste  silver  at  his  own  establishment 
prior  to  the  publication  of  your  papers.  It  is  simply  a  case  of  parallel,  though 
not  identical,  results  from  both  having  attention  turned  in  the  same  direction. 

S.  McW. — The  metallic-looking  marks  on  your  prints  do  not  arise  from  fin¬ 
gering  and  similar  errors  of  manipulation,  as  you  rightly  conjecture,  but  from 
a  kind  of  scum  upon  the  surface  of  some  of  your  liquids.  Notice  carefully  your 
silver  bath  and  toning  solution  by  light  reflected  from  the  surface:  if  you  notice 
any  matter  of  the  kind,  draw  a  slip  of  paper  across  the  liquid,  which  will  remove 
it.  It  may  be  found  on  the  water  which  you  use  to  remove  the  free  nitrate  of 
silver  after  exposure,  especially  if  you  use  the  same  dishes  for  sensitising  and 
washing. 

Triplet. — For  ordinary  landscape  work  we  do  not  consider  either  Mr.  Ross’s 
Mr.  Dallmeyer’s,  or  Mr.  Anybody’s  triplet  comparable  to  a  good  single  combi¬ 
nation.  For  architectural  subjects  the  triplet  has  the  advantage  of  freedom  from 
distorting  qualities,  which,  though  quite  imperceptible  in  the  work  of  a  single 
combination  .for  landscapes,  is  offensive  where  straight  lines  occur  near  the 
margin  of  a  picture.  You  may  safely  add  an  inch  and  a-half  to  the  dimensions 
for  which  any  lens  of  the  maker  you  name  is  advertised  to  cover :  he  is  over¬ 
careful  of  his  reputation  in  this  respect. 

Confusion. — From  the  appearance  of  your  specimen,  we  judge  that  you 
have  used  too  large  an  aperhue  to  your  lens  for  the  subject  delineated.  The 
definition  of  the  distance  is  no  doubt  bad  ;  but  a  considerable  portion  in  the 
middle  distance  is  sharp  enough,  while  the  foreground  is  indefinite.  These 
facts  rather  point  to  the  fault  being  in  the  operator  than  in  the  lens,  whatever 
may  be  its  construction,  which  you  omit  stating  ;  but  of  this  omission  we  are 
rather  glad,  as  you  well  know  that  we  cannot  have  been  prejudiced  in  our 
judgment.  Try  a  much  smaller  aperture,  and  focus  for  the  principal  object,  and 
let  us  see  the  result  again. 

Clericus. — You  do  not  mention  any  water  as  having  been  used  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  make  a  solution  of  oxide  of  silver  in  nitrate  of  ammonia:  surely  you  did 
not  omit  so  important  an  ingredient.  However,  if  you  follow  Mr.  Hardwich’s 
plan,  perhaps  you  will  succeed  better,  thus  : — dissolve  sixty  grains  of  nitrate  of 
silver  in  half  an  ounce  of  water,  and  drop  in  liquid  ammonia  until  the  precipi¬ 
tated  oxide  of  silver  is  just  re-dissolved.  Divide  the  solution  into  two  equal 
pa  As,  and  to  one  part  add  nitric  acid  cautiously  until  a  piece  of  immersed  litmus 
paper  is  reddened;  now  mix  the  two  portions  together,  and  fill  up  with  water 
to  make  up  the  ounce  by  measure.  Filter  if  necessary. 

Highlander. — We  forwarded  the  letter  as  requested;  but  your  two  com¬ 
munications  both  came  to  hand  too  late  for  reply  in  our  last. — 1.  The  errorator 
described  in  our  current  No. — 2.  What  Mr.  Lyte  calls  apese  strop  is  simply 
a  hydrometer  with  a  scale  adapted  for  a  special  purpose.  Most  thermometer 
and  other  philosophical  instrument  makers  would  supply  it—  certainly  Messrs. 
Ncgretti  and  Zambra,  of  Hatton  Garden,  London. — 3.  Blanchard’s  shutter, 
described  in  our  last  issue. — 4.  Ask  Dr.  Diamond.  We  don’t  know;  but  no 
doubt  as  soon  as  the  list  of  subscribers  is  full.  We  believe  about  half  the  numbers 
are  taken. — 5.  You  must  remember  that  the  honey  process  is  a  “sticky”  one — 
as  it  has  been  unceremoniously  styled — and  never  dries  ;  in  fact  the  object  was 
to  prevent  drying,  hence  the  necessity  for  guarding  the  plates  most  carefully 
from  dust,  Ac.,  when  they  will  work  well  for  twenty-four  hours  or  more.  We 
have  worked  hundreds  of  plates  without  defects  such  as  you  complain  about. — 
G.  Honey  and  water  will  not  keep  long  without  fermenting,  unless  the  bottles 
are  quite  full  to  the  cork  or  stopper. — 7.  Had  you  allowed  the  black  precipitate, 
formed  by  the  addition  of  protosulphate  of  iron  to  your  toning  bath,  to  subside, 
you  would  have  found  that  the  colour  which  you  call  black  was  due  to  the 
reduced  gold  in  very  fine  powder. 


W.  H.  F. — We  certainly  recommend  you  to  have  a  pair  of  single  combina¬ 
tions  for  stereoscopic  landscapes  in  preference,  and  of  44-inclies  focu>.  Nos.  1 
and  2  are  both  first-rato  makers.  Perhaps  you  will  find  No.  1  suit  you  b  t ;  lmt 
you  would,  no  doubt,  get  such  lenses  as  you  require  of  cither  Nos.  1,  2,  or  3. 
Yvre  do  not  advise  a  shorter  focus,  as  the  margin  of  the  pictures  arc  apt  to  suffer. 
You  had  better  purchase  a  cast  glass  bath  rather  than  “build  ”  one.  See  Mr.  F<  a  - 
rest’slist.  But  if  you  prefer  to  try  your  hand  at  constructing  one  for  yourself,  marina 
glue  is  the  only  cement  that  we  know  as  likely  to  be  available.  We  must, 
however,  warn  you  that  a  built-up  bath  will  be  nearly  sure  to  leak  at  some¬ 
time  or  other,  and  will  cost  you  more  in  the  end  than  a  “  east  ”  one. 

Subaltern. — We  regret  to  say  that  this  is  not  the  first  time  we  liavo  heard 
complaints  about  the  price  of  apparatus  to  which  you  refer.  The  defect  arises 
from  an  attempt  to  supply  a  want  at  too  low  a  price  for  good  work  to  be  in¬ 
cluded.  Two  thicknesses  of  calico  are  not  sufficient  to  exclude  white  light  after  a 
little  use.  The  only  remedy  we  can  propose  is  to  re-cover  the  tent  with  water¬ 
proof  cambric,  such  as  is  employed  for  the  light  capes  worn  in  wet  weather. 
Use  •will  wear  holes  in  it  of  course,  but  in  this  case  small  holes  are  made  which 
are  visible  inside,  and  they  can  be  readily  repaired  by  aid  of  some  India-rubL  r 
solution.  There  is  no  need  to  line  this  with  yellow  calico  or  anything  else. 
Mr.  Smartt’s  silk  is  only  intended  for  windows  of  tents,  Ac. ;  besides  its  expense, 
it  is  not  adapted  for.  covering  a  tent  entirely. 

A  Retail  Chemist.— The  redress  of  such  grievances  as  that  of  which  you 
complain  is  not,  in  our  judgment,  legitimately  within  our  province.  The  book 
to  which  you  allude  was  not  noticed  in  om-  columns.  Had  it  been  so,  we  should 
most  probably  have  called  attention  to  a  matter  exhibiting  what  wc  should  re¬ 
gard  as  very  bad  taste,  to  say  the  least  of  it ;  and,  with  regard  to  the  advertise¬ 
ment  of  which  you  complain  appearing  in  a  periodical  wherein  all  the  articles, 
without  exception,  are  simply  stolen  from  the  pages  of  this  Journal  and  those 
of  our  respectable  contemporaries,  we  can  only  say  that  if  there  were  no  readers 
of  such  piratical  productions  there  would  be  no  advertisers  therein.  Were  we 
to  insert  your  letter,  it  would  only  have  the  effect  of  giving  very  much  more 
extended  publicity  to  the  periodical  named  than  it  is  ever  likely  to  possess,  be¬ 
sides  gratuitously  advertising  the  firm,  the  proceedings  of  which  you  condemn. 

Wishing  to  Improve. — The  illumination  of  all  your  specimens  is  too  direct , 
productive  somewhat  of  flatness  of  effect.  The  photography  is  generally  good, 
but  specimens  Nos.  1  and  .5  arc  over-developed.  The  pose  of  No.  1  is  bad, 
being  stiff,  angular,  and  grotesque.  The  hands  in  No.  5  form  an  ugly  line,  and 
the  attitude  is  constrained  :  that  of  the  gentleman  in  No.  3  is  very  ungraceful. 
The  best  pose  is  that  of  the  lady  in  No.  4,  which  is  easy  and  natural ;  but  the 
left  hand  would  have  been  better  if  allowed  to  droop  more.  The  accessories  of 
this  specimen  are  too  numerous,  and  the  toy-horse  incongruous.  Had  the  latter 
been  absent  as  well  as  the  chair,  and  the  curtain  more  to  the  right  side  of  tlio 
picture,  how  much  improvement  would  have  been  effected !  Never  allow  the  edge 
of  a  curtain,  or  any  other  line,  to  come  down  just  on  the  head  of  a  figure  as  in  Nos. 
3,  4,  and  5.  The  accessories  on  the  left  side  of  No.  6  would  have  been  better 
absent,  and  so  also  would  have  been  the  curtain  in  No.  5. 

F.  C.  R. — We  have  forwarded  to  the  publisher  that  part  of  your  letter 
relating  to  the  error  in  name  and  transmission  of  the  Journal  to  you,  that  being 
in  his  department.  Wo  have  much  pleasure  in  replying  to  your  several  ques¬ 
tions,  and  are  obliged  for  your  expressions  of  confidence  and  goodwill.  Your 
English  is  perfectly  intelligible  and  exceeedingly  good  for  a  foreigner,  our 
language  being  a  troublesome  one  to  learn  on  account  of  its  numerous  sources 
of  supply. — We  begin  by  alluding,  first,  to  your  postscript,  containing  a  list  of 
names.  '  Nos.  1,  5,  7,  and  8  are  first-class  opticians  and  makers  of  photographic 
lenses  ;  2  and  3  second-class,  and  4  and  11  third-class  makers ;  the  remainder 
are  all  respectable  sellers  of  lenses  and  apparatus.  We  now  refer  to  your 
queries  seriatim  : — 

1.  You  will  have  already  gathered  that  the  two  opticians  to  whom  you 
allude  in  this  paragraph  arc'both  first-class  ones.  We  prefer  the  lenses  of  the 
English  maker  to  those  of  liis  foreign  competitor,  as  giving  better  marginal 
definition ;  but  the  others  are  probably  a  trifle  quicker  in  action.  Our  advice 
would  indicate  No.  5  or  No.  7  of  your  list.  Both  produce  excellent  instru¬ 
ments  in  all  respects. 

2.  In  his  own  opinion,  no  doubt;  but  you  will  perceive  where  we  have 
classed  No.  4. 

3.  For  interiors  a  compound  lens  is  preferable  to  ordinary  single  lenses,  as 
the  perpendicular  lines  can  be  delineated  without  distortion,  but  we  believe  it 
would  be  quite  possible  to  construct  a  single  combination  adapted  to  this  pur¬ 
pose  ;  however,  of  those  in  the  market,  a  compound  lens  of  either  No.  7  or 
No.  8  maker  would  perhaps  answer  your  purpose  best. 

4.  For  instantaneous  out-of-door  landscape  work  or  street  Hews  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  recommending  single  combinations  in  preference — say  44 
inches  focus,  by  maker  No.  5.  For  groups  and  interiors  you  should  find  the 
lenses  indicated  in  our  reply  to  your  first  question  appropriate.  You  must 
remember  that  we  did  not  edit  either  of  the  two  almanacs,  and  that  they 
had  different  authors  ;  therefore  there  is  no  discrepancy,  because  the  opinions 
expressed  are  those  of  three  different  individuals. 

5.  No  !  they  are  not  adapted  for  the  purpose.  See  preceding  answer. 

6.  Probably  so — especially  if  you  state  that  we  told  you  so.  If  you 
have  a  friend  here  on  whose  judgment  you  can  rely,  there  would  bo  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  enlisting  his  services  ;  but  if  he  be  not  competent  to  judge  correctly,  you 
will  be  better  off  without  his  intervention. 

7.  We  think  it  preferable,  and  it  is  much  less  costly. _ 
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Reform  Desirable.  —  Tlio  session  of  the  Photographic 
Society  (London)  was  brought  to  a  close  on  the  2nd  instant,  as 
will  be  seen  from  our  report,  with  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  un¬ 
digested,  if  not  altogether  indigestible,  matter.  As  a  rule  it  is 
not  requisite  for  us  to  add  anything  to  our  ordinary  reports 
of  the  meetings  to  render  them  intelligible ;  but  there  are 
exceptions,  it  is  said,  to  every  rule,  and  certainly  we  quite 
despair  qf  conveying  any  adequate  idea  of  the  “conglomerate” 
character  of  the  meeting  (if  we  may  so  apply  a  geological  term) 
by  a  mere  detail  of  facts,  without  the  addition  of  opinions  and 
reflections  thereon,  which  could  scarcely  find  a  fitting  place  in 
the  report  itself.  The  meeting  was  an  amusing  one  in  more 
senses  than  one.  There  was  plenty  to  look  at :  good  photographs, 
one  specimen  of  those  attributed  to  James  Watt  (about  which 
speculation  was  rife),  and  a  huge  but  well-constructed  camera, 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Dallmeyer,  and  made  (so  ive  understood)  by 
Mr.  Hare.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  gentleman 
who  has  undertaken  the  task  of  adding  another  laurel  to  those 
already  adorning  the  brows  of  James  Watt,  was  not  yet  pre¬ 
pared  to  place  all  his  evidence  before  the  public,  as  the  proba¬ 
bility  is  that  we  shall  now  have  to  wait  until  November  before 
the  curiosity  naturally  excited  upon  so  interesting  a  topic  is 
gratified.  But  it  must  not,  therefore,  be  supposed  that  the 
jjvidence  itself  is  weak :  on  the  contrary,  there  is  already  a  strong 
base  to  take  into  court — only,  as  there  is  good  reason  for 
believing  that  the  evidence  possible  to  be  adduced  may  be  not 
only  strong,  but  indisputable  and  overwhelming,  it  is  well  worth 
waiting  for  it.  What  actually  took  place  on  the  subject  may  be 
gathered  from  our  report. 

We  now  approach  a  somewhat  delicate  subject,  which  we 
would  fain  have  left  unnoticed  altogether ;  but  we  cannot  do 
>o,  without  being  liable  to  the  imputation  of  being  altogether 
mfit  for  the  post  which  we  have  the  honour  to  fill  with  regard 
[o  this  Journal.  When  a  gentleman  consents  to  read  a  paper 
it  the  meeting  of  any  society  having  pretensions  to  science,  it 
s  to  be  anticipated  that  he  possesses  at  least  some  rudimentary 
knowledge  of  the  subject  on  which  he  treats  ;  and  if  his  matter 
>e  not  very  new  nor  very  profound,  still  the  thanks  of  the 
neeting  are  due  to  him  for  the  attempt  to  instruct  or  amuse.  At 
i  photographic  society,  from  the  popular  nature  of  the  art,  much 
atitude  may  with  propriety  be  allowed  with  regard  to  novelty 
md  profundity,  especially  as  the  paper  often  acts  as  the  fulcrum 
ipon  which  the  lever  of  discussion  turns;  but  when,  as  was  the 
iase  the  other  evening,  a  gentleman  has  altogether  mistaken 
ns  vocation,  and  not  only  propounds  an  impossible  theory,  even 
if  his  facts  were  sound,  but  evidently  so  misunderstands  terms 
as  to  confound  substances  with  ph©nomena,  the  situation  of  those 
gravely  listening  to  a  paper  from  such  a  source  and  abounding 
m  such  confusion  of  ideas  becomes  pre-eminently  ludicrous,  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  simple  wray  of  bringing  it  to  a 
premature  conclusion  could  have  been  readily  found.  It  is 


clear  that  an  error  of  principle  is  involved  in  such  a  contre¬ 
temps  as  we  have  described  ;  and  what  has  made  it  worse  is  the 
fact  that,  instead  of  leaving  a  paper  that  is  perfectly  unanswer¬ 
able  from  its  containing  absolutely  nothing  intelligible,  to  expire 
at  its  conclusion  without  observation,  Air.  Malone,  with  an  un¬ 
usual  error  of  judgment,  took  the  opportunity  by  making  some 
kind  of  reference  to  the  paper  to  descant  upon  his  favourite 
“theory  of  the  photographic  image.”  Far  be  it  from  us  to 
insinuate  even  that  Mr.  Malone’s  observations  partook  in  the 
slightest  degree  of  the  qualities  of  the  “paper’’  upon  which 
they  were  ostensibly  founded ;  but  we  do  affirm  that  upon  the 
occasion  named  they  were  decidedly  misplaced,  because  the 
publication  of  the  “paper”  then  became  imperative  in  order  to 
render  the  report  of  the  meeting  in  any  way  intelligible.  Had 
the  matter  have  been  allowed  to  drop  altogether,  the  mistake 
could  have  been  covered  by  an  announcement  that  “  the  paper 
not  eliciting  any  discussion,  nor  containing  matter  of  general 
photographic  interest,  had  been  laid  aside  for  a  more  convenient 
time  for  publication,”  or  something  to  that  effect.  The  mischief 
did  not  stop  with  Mr.  Malone ;  for  his  remarks  brought  out  a 
rejoinder  from  the  author  of  the  paper,  in  which  he  committed 
himself  more  effectually,  if  that  were  possible,  than  before,  to 
the  utter  confusion  of  ideas  existing  in  his  mind  relative  to  the 
meaning  of  certain  words  which  he  employed.  As  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  now  to  cover  the  mistake  committed  in  submitting  such  a 
paper  to  the  meeting  at  all,  we  give  it  in  its  usual  place,  but 
suppress  the  name  of  the  author  out  of  consideration  to  himself. 
We  really  feel  it  necessary  to  apologise  to  our  readers  for  its 
appearance  in  these  columns  at  all ;  but  by  including  it,  they  will 
be  able  to  judge  whether  our  remarks  upon  it  are  justified  or  not. 

We  can  perceive  no  just  reason  why  photographic  societies 
should  not  adopt  the  rules  pretty  general  amongst  scientific 
societies,  viz. : — 1st.  That  no  paper  shall  be  read  at  any  meeting 
except  it  has  been  first  presented  to  the  Council  and  accepted  by 
that  body.  This  does  not  involve  the  necessity  of  its  being  read  by 
the  Council.  It  is  usually  accepted  upon  the  faith  of  the  person 
presenting  the  paper,  if  he  be  sufficiently  known ;  and,  if  not, 

'  which  is  rarely  the  case,  some  member  of  the  Council  is  usually 
!  deputed  to  glance  over  it,  in  order  to  see  that  it  contains  nothing 
1  absolutely  absurd  or  obnoxious. 

|  2nd.  That  a  paper  having  been  read  is  not  necessarily- 
published  ;  but  is  subjected  first  to  careful  perusal  by  some¬ 
body  appointed  by  the  Council  for  the  purpose,  who  reports 
thereon  to  the  Council,  and  recommends  either  that  it  be 
published  or  the  contrary— in  the  latter  case  giving  the 
reasons  why  he  so  advises — the  final  decision  resting  with  the 
Council. — In  a  photographic  society  this  duty  might  appro¬ 
priately  rest  with  the  Secretary  ;  but  he  would  be  relieved 
from  the  imputation  of  arbitrarily  rejecting  a  paper  by  its  being 
well  understood  that  he  could  not  do  so  without  the  consent  of 
the  Council  formally  obtained. 
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That  some  such  course  as  we  are  advocating  is  requisite 
there  are,  unhappily,  too  many  proofs  of  recent  occurrence  to 
testify.  Certain  individuals  have  invoked  the  aid  of  photo¬ 
graphic  societies,  apparently  for  the  express  purpose  of  making 
offensive  personal  attacks  upon  those  who  have  with  or  without 
reason  incurred  their  displeasure ;  and  in  most  instances  the  said 
attacks  have  been  gratuitously  dragged  into  the  disquisition 
without  having  the  smallest  reference  to  the  ostensible  subjects 
of  the  papers  read.  It  surely  needs  no  argument  to  show  that 
by  a  little  extension  of  this  practice,  unless  proper  supervision 
be  exercised,  libellous,  treasonable,  or  other  objectionable  matter 
may  find  ready  circulation,  apparently  with  the  sanction  of  the 
body  before  which  it  is  read.  The  evil  to  which  we  allude 
appears  to  be  a  growing  one,  and,  unless  checked,  will  surely 
introduce  the  seeds  of  destruction  into  some  of  the  most  useful 
and  energetic  associations  formed  for  the  advancement  of  our 
wonderful  and  interesting  art. 


Important  Discovery  in  the  Reduction  of  Silver. — The 
recovery  of  waste  silver  has  so  frequently  been  shown  to  make 
all  the  difference  between  profit  and  loss  to  the  commercial 
photographic  printer,  that  we  presume  there  are  but  few  estab¬ 
lishments  of  any  magnitude  wherein  a  business  of  that  kind  is 
carried  on  in  which  measures  are  not  adopted  for  securing  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  precious  metals  as  is  consumed  without 
finally  finding  a  resting-place  in  the  finished  proofs.  Some 
time  ago  Mr.  Corey  contributed  two  papers  to  the  pages  of  this 
Journal  detailing  minutely  and  clearly  one  of  the  best  methods 
known  for  recovering  the  silver  waste,  and  latterly  Mr.  England 
has  read  a  paper  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Photographic 
Society  (London)  to  the  same  purpose.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that,  although  the  end  in  view  is  well  worth  all  the  trouble  en¬ 
tailed,  there  is  trouble  and  labour  of  some  extent  involved,  and 
this  more  in  proportion  as  the  quantity  of  material  to  be 
operated  upon  is  less.  Furthermore,  it  happens  that  the 
largest  amount  of  trouble  is  involved  in  precisely  that  solution 
which  in  a  photographer’s  establishment  ought  to  contain  the 
largest  percentage  of  the  waste  silver  salts— -that  is  to  say,  the 
old  fixing  solutions. 

Very  recently  a  discovery  has  been  made  public  which,  if  we 
are  not  mistaken,  will  bring  about  an  entire  revolution  in  the 
photographic  laboratory,  so  far  as  the  reduction  of  silver  waste 
is  concerned — a  discovery  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  MM. 
E.  Millon  and  A.  Commaille,  through  the  pages  of  the 
Comptes  Jdendus.  These  gentlemen  have  observed  that  when 
ammoniacal  subchloride  of  copper  is  added  to  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  to  which  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia  lias 
been  previously  added,  perfectly  pure  metallic  silver  is  pre¬ 
cipitated,  and  in  a  much  more  minutely  divided  state  than 
is  produced  by  other  known  methods.  The  reaction  takes  place 
in  the  cold,  -and  promptly,  equivalent  for  equivalent,  one  atom  of 
di-oxide  of  copper  reducing  its  proportional  quantity  of  oxide 
of  silver.  Many  facts  are  brought  forward  to  illustrate  the 
accuracy  of  this  method  of  working ;  for  instance,  in  two  ex¬ 
periments  upon  100  parts  of  pure  metal  employed,  the  results 
obtained  were  99  99  and  100-03  respectively.  With  the  aid  of 
this  method  the  solubility  of  plain  and  fused  chloride  of  silver 
in  ammoniacal  and  various  alkaline  chloride  solutions  was 
determined.  The  authors  of  the  paper  point  out  the  application 
of  the  principle  to  the  extraction  of  silver  from  the  ore ;  but  do 
not  allude  to  its  use  in  photographic  economy.  On  this  point, 
however,  our  valued  contributor,  Mr.  Emerson  J.  Reynolds,  has 
made  many  experiments,  all  of  which  have  resulted  most  satis¬ 
factorily — so  much  so,  that  we  shall  give  the  particulars  in  his 
own  words,  as  follow  : — 

“  In  the  first  place  the  ammoniacal  subchloride  of  copper  is 
prepared  by  dissolving  five  parts  of  black  oxide  and  four  parts 
of  finely-divided  copper  in  hydrochloric  acid.  When  the  whole 
is  dissolved,  excess  of  the  strongest  liquid  ammonia  is  added, 
which  produces  a  clear  and  colourless,  or  pale  blue,  solution. 
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“  If  it  be  used  to  reduce  an  old  bath — whether  an  iodised  one 
or  simply  a  bath  upon  which  paper  has  been  sensitised — it  is  only 
necessary  to  add  ammonia  until  the  oxide  of  silver  is  redissolved, 
then  pour  in  excess  of  the  copper  solution,  and  collect,  wash, 
and  dry  the  pure  reduced  silver,  which  appears  as  a  light  grey 
powder  rapidly  subsiding  from  the  blue  liquid. 

“  I  treat  an  old  hyposulphite  of  soda  bath  as  follows  : — Some 
ammonia  is  added,  and  the  whole  considerably  diluted.  The 
copper  solution  is  then  added  in  excess,  and  the  mixture 
allowed  to  stand  in  a  covered  vessel  for  two  or  three  hours, 
after  which  it  may  be  filtered  off,  and  the  pure  silver  washed 
and  dried.  In  conducting  this  process  it  is  necessary  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  following  precautions: — 1st.  Not  to  add  too  much 
ammonia. — 2nd.  To  have  the  mixture  sufficiently  diluted, 
otherwise  a  sparingly  soluble  salt  of  copper  might  be  thrown 
down  ;  and — 3rd,  To  allow  sufficient  time  for  the  finer  metallic 
particles  to  settle  completely  to  the  bottom.  If  this  is  not 
done  they  will  very  probably  pass  through  the  filter. 

“  The  following  analyses  show  how  accurate  this  method 
is : — Three  exactly  equal  volumes  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  were  placed  each  in  separate  vessels. 

1.  In  this  the  silver  was  estimated  in  the  usual  way  as 

chloride.  It  gave  19-05  grains  Ag.Cl  =  14-33  of  Ag. 

2.  Was  treated  as  mentioned  in  the  case  of  an  old  nitrate 

of  silver  bath,  with  the  copper  solution  according  to 
the  new  method,  and  gave  14-30  of  Ag. 

3.  Was  precipitated  as  chloride.  This,  washed  and  dissolved 

in  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  then  treated  as  above  with 
copper  solution,  gave  14-30  of  Ag. 

“All  three  analyses  are  as  close  as  we  could  reasonably  ex¬ 
pect,  and  offer  the  best  proof  of  the  value  of  this  method. 
Of  this  I  am  so  convinced  that  I  always  use  it  now  in  assaying 
waste  solutions  for  manufacturers.” 


Photolithography. — We  have  for  some  time  past  received 
from  various  correspondents  letters  complaining  of  threats  of 
legal  proceedings  against  them  for  practising  photolithography, 
the  threats  emanating  from  Mr.  F.  S.  Beatty,  from  whom  we 
published  a  letter  in  our  last  issue  ;  but,  as  in  all  cases  hitherto, 
our  correspondents  complaining  have  objected  to  our  publishing 
their  respective  letters  with  the  verification  of  their  names 
attached,  we  have  been  unable,  until  ^Ir.  Beatty  himself 
affodred  the  opportunity,  to  take  any  formal  notice  of  the  claim 
set  up  by  the  latter  to  the  exclusive  right  of  practising  the  art 
in  question. 

So  long  since  as  the  month  of  March  in  last  year  Mr. 
Beatty  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Publisher  of  this  Journal, 
complaining  of  an  article  on  the  subject  which  appeared  in  the 
number  for  the  1st  of  the  same  month,  alleging  that  the  said 
article  had  not  received  “  proper  (!)  editorial  supervision,”  and 
calling  upon  the  Publisher  to  “  make  such  ample  and  satisfactory 
amends  as  may  counteract  the  injurious  effects  of  its  publica¬ 
tion.”  As  a  matter  of  course  the  letter  was  forwarded  to  the 
Editor,  in  whose  department  alone  the  matter  rested ;  but  he 
having  procured  a  copy  of  the  specification  of  the  patent,  and 
having  carefully  perused  it,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would 
be  better  for  Mr.  Beatty’s  interest  that  the  former  should  take 
no  further  notice  of  the  matter,  he  not  caring  to  point  out  what 
he  must  otherwise  have  done,  viz.,  that  he  was  unable  to  per¬ 
ceive  the  slightest  novelty  in  the  invention  claimed.  When, 
how-ever,  he  continued  to  receive  at  intervals  the  letters  of  com¬ 
plaint  before  mentioned,  he  would  have  discussed  the  question 
but  for  the  difficulty  already  pointed  out.  In  one  of  the  letters 
threatening  legal  proceedings  the  following  printed  notice  was 
enclosed : — 

“Her  Majesty  having  been  pleased,  to  grant  to  Messrs.  Francis  S. 
Beatty  and  Thomas  Alexander,  Her  Royal  Letters  Patent  ‘  for 
Improvements  in  the  production  of  Photographic  Proofs  and  then- 
application  to  Printing  Purposes,’  numbered  2913,  and  dated  1860, 
known  as  Beatty’s  Patent  Heliographic  Printing,  Photolithography, 
Photozincography,  and  Phototype ;  Tins  is  to  give  Notice,  that  a 
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Reward  of  Five  Pounds  will  bo  paid  Immediately  upon  an  Injunc¬ 
tion  in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery  being  applied  for,  to  any  per¬ 
son  whatsoever  who  shall  give  information  of  an  infringement  of 
the  same  ;  and  a  further  Reward  of  One  Hundred  Pounds,  upon 
an  Injunction  being  obtained,  payable  to  one  party,  or  divided  in 
rateable  proportions  amongst  the  parties  through  whose  instru¬ 
mentality  the  Injunction  is  obtained. 

“Patent  Heliographic,  Lithographic,  and  General  Printing  Establish¬ 
ment,  29,  Capel  Street,  Dublin.” 

It  so  happened  that  Mr.  Taylor,  without  being  at  all  aware  of 
the  question  being  under  our  notice,  wrote  some  articles  hearing 
very  pertinently  upon  it;  and  it  appears  that  Mr.  Beatty  was 
thereby  induced  to  address  to  us  the  letter  which  appeared  in 
our  last  issue.  To  this  letter  we  drew  the  attention  of  Captain 
Scott,  because  it  contained  a  specific  charge  against  him  (one, 
by  the  way,  of  which  no  sane  person  could  have  thought  him 
guilty),  and  that  officer,  being  content  with  our  remark  appended 
to  Mr.  Beatty’s  communication,  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to 
reply  personally  ;  but,  thinking  Sir  Henry  Janies  should  he 
made  acquainted  with  the  matter,  he  passed  our  note  on  to  him. 
From  Sir  Henry  James  we  have  received  the  following,  which  we 
regard  as  tolerably  conclusive,  and  have  his  permission  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  same : — 

Ordnance  Survey  Office, 

Dear  Siu,  Southampton,  June  1,  1863. 

Captain  Scott  lias  sent  me  your  note  of  the  26th  May,  with 
a  copy  of  Mr.  F.  S.  Beatty’s  letter  to  you,  which  appears  in  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography  of  to-day. 

Mr.  Beatty’s  patent  was  sealed  on  the  24th  May,  1861,  and  dated  27th 
November,  1860.  In  my  Annual  Report  on  the  progress  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey  during  the  year  1859,  which  is  printed  as  a  parliamentary  paper, 
and  circulated  throughout  the  whole  world,  I  published  the  copy  of  a  deed 
of  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  and  described  the  process  by  which  it  was 
produced,  and  which  I  named  photozincography,  but  said  it  was  equally 
applicable  for  photolithography,  or  for  the  transfer  of  the  chromo-carbon 
print  to  the  waxed  surface  of  a  copperplate,  to  guide  the  engraver. 

You  thus  will  understand  that  Mr.  Beatty's  patent  is  not  worth  the 
paper  on  which  it  is  printed ;  and  the  statement  that  the  illustrations 
which  appear  in  the  work  on  photozincography  were  not  prepared  by  the 
process  therein  described  is  quite  unworthy  of  notice. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  faithful  servant, 

George  Shadbolt,  Esq.  HENRY  JAMES. 


JN  THE  PREPARATION  OP  SULPHOCYANIDE  OP  PO- 
TASSIUM,  AND  ITS  VALUE  AS  A  FIXING  AGENT 
FOR  POSITIVE  PROCESS. 

By  George  Dawson,  M.A., 

Lecturer  on  Photography  at  King's  College. 

SULPHOCYANOGEN  or  bisulphuret  of  cyanogen,  although  itself  a 
:ompound,  enters,  like  several  other  analogous  substances,  into 
:ombination  with  hydrogen  to  form  an  acid  and  with  metals  to 
orm  salts,  as  if  it  were  a  simple  radical.  Its  composition  is  ex- 
iressed  by  the  formula  C„  N,  S2 ;  but,  when  in  combination  with 
iiydrogen  or  a  metal,  it  is  usually  more  simply  rendered  Csy. 
Ye  have  no  evidence  that  this  radical  has  ever  been  isolated  in  a 
mre  state.  The  bright  orange  precipitate  thrown  down  by  the 
iction  of  chlorine  or  nitric  acid  on  a  concentrated  solution  of 
ulphocyanide  of  potassium  was  formerly  supposed  to  consist  of 
mre  sulphocyanogen.  Subsequent  research,  however,  has  shown 
t  to  be  a  mixture  of  sulphocyanogen,  sulphocyanic  acid,  and 
rater.  It  is  monobasic. 

Two  of  its  metallic  combinations  —  viz.,  with  potassium  and 
mmonium — have  lately  been  experimented  upon  pretty  largely 
or  photographic  purposes.  They  both  act  very  similarly  in  dis¬ 
olving  the  salts  of  silver;  but  as  the  latter,  although  exhibiting 
greater  energy,  is  far  more  difficult  and  expensive  to  prepare,  the 
allowing  observations  will  be  confined  to  a  description  of  the 
^reparation  and  properties  of  the  potassium  salt. 

Sulphocyanide  of  potassium  —  K,  C2  N,  S2,  or,  more  shortly, 
C,  Cy,  32  or  K,  Csy  =  97-— is  usually  prepared  by  pounding  to¬ 
gether,  and  intimately  mixing  in  a  mortar,  184  parts  of  ferrocyanide 
f  potassium  (from  which  the  water  of  crystallisation  has  been  ex- 
jelled  by  a  gentle  heat),  128  parts  of  sulphur,  and  69  parts  of  pure 
arbonate  of  potash.  The  mixture  is  then  fused  in  a  covered  iron 
,’ot,  to  which  the  heat  must  be  applied  gradually,  and  only  raised  to 
i  dull  red  beat  at  the  end  of  the  operation.  When  the  mass  has  been 
veil  stirred  and  cooled,  it  is  boiled  in  distilled  water  and  filtered. 
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Sulphocyanide  of  potassium  is  dissolved  out,  and  sulphuret  of  iron 
remains  on  the  filter.  On  evaporation,  the  liquid  will  yield  colour¬ 
less  prismatic  crystals,  very  similar  in  taste  and  appearance  to 
those  of  nitrate  of  potash.  It  is  deliquescent,  anhydrous,  and,  when 
pure,  not  poisonous.  The  absence  of  poisonous  qualities,  however, 
will  depend  much  on  the  care  bestowed  on  its  preparation,  as  will  be 
evident  on  examining  the  reactions  which  take  place  during  the  fusion 
of  the  mixture  ;  for  since  one  equivalent  of  ferrocyanide  of  potas¬ 
sium  and  one  of  carbonate  of  potash  (K2  C6  Na,  Fe  -j-  KO,  C02) 
contain  three  equivalents  of  cyanide  of  potassium  3  (KC2  N),  the 
latter,  thus  formed,  takes  up  6  atoms  of  the  sulphur  to  form  three 
equivalents  of  the  new  salt  3  (C2  N,  S„  K  or  Csy,  K),  leaving  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  sulphur  to  combine  with  the  iron.  It  is  obvious,  there¬ 
fore,  that  if  in  the  course  of  fusion  a  portion  of  the  sulphur  be  lost  by 
incautiously  applying  the  heat  so  as  to  cause  ignition  or  by  any  other 
cause,  some  of  the  cyanide  of  potassium  may  remain  free,  and  be 
dissolved  away  along  with  the  sulphocyanide.  In  that  case  the 
salt  must  have  poisonous  qualities,  and  also  be  unfit  for  photo¬ 
graphic  purposes.  To  this^cause  may  be  attributed  the  discrepancy 
in  the  reports  published  by  different  experimentalists  on  its  fixing 
action.  The  remedy  is  to  add  a  larger  proportion  of  sulphur.  An 
excess  can  do  no  harm,  because  if  it  do  not  combine  with  the 
iron  of  the  pot,  or  be  dissipated  by  ignition,  it  will  be  retained  on 
the  filter.  With  this  precaution  the  complete  transformation  of 
the  cyanide  into  the  sulphocyanide  can  be  ensured.  The  salt  so 
prepared  is  pure  enough  for  photographic  purposes,  containing 
probably  a  little  carbonate  of  potash.  If  greater  purity  be  re¬ 
quired— which,  however,  adds  much  to  the  expense — the  crystals 
may  be  digested  in  hot  alcohol,  which  takes  up  the  sulphocyanide 
without  dissolving  the  carbonate  of  potash.  The  alcoholic  solu¬ 
tion,  on  cooling  and  evaporation,  deposits  beautiful  crystals  of  the 
pure  compound. 

As  a  fixing  agent  for  positives  on  paper  the  sulphocyanides,  if 
they  could  be  brought  into  the  market  at  a  cheap  rate,  would 
probably  supersede  the  hyposulphites.  They  are  not  liable,  like 
the  latter,  to  decomposition  by  any  of  the  chemicals  at  present 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  sensitive  paper,  nor  even  by 
dilute  acids.  Unlike  the  hyposulphite,  the  sulphocyanide  of 
silver,  whether  formed  from  the  nitrate,  acetate,  carbonate, 
iodide,  or  chloride,  is  readily  and  perfectly  soluble  in  an  excess  of 
the  precipitant,  without  the  formation  of  sulphur  or  any  injurious 
compound.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sulphocyanides  are  less 
energetic  solvents  than  the  hyposulphites,  and  require,  therefore, 
to  be  applied  in  a  more  concentrated  state,  or  the  time  of  immer¬ 
sion  of  the  print,  for  perfect  fixing,  must  be  prolonged.  The  latter 
alternative  does  not  weaken  the  picture  to  any  very  appreciable 
extent.  Probably  it  might  be  left  for  days  without  injury.  One 
half  of  a  toned  print  was  subjected  for  thirty  minutes  to  the 
action  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to 
four  of  water ;  the  other  was  immersed  for  six  hours.  No  differ¬ 
ence  in  tone  or  vigour  could  be  detected  when  the  parts  were 
placed  in  juxta-position ;  but,  on  applying  the  liydrosulphate  of 
ammonia  test  to  the  whites,  the  former  showed  unmistakable 
traces  of  undissolved  silver,  the  latter  scarcely  any.  It  is  not  yet 
known  what  this  residue  is;  nor  whether  in  the  absence  of  sulphur 
it  will  prove  injurious  to  the  permanency  of  the  photograph.  If  it 
consist  of  undissolved  sulphocyanide  of  silver,  which  is  totally 
insoluble  in  water  and  feebly  sensitive  to  light,  the  effect  ulti¬ 
mately  produced  in  the  appearance  of  the  picture  will  be  similar 
to  that  of  exposing  a  print  for  a  short  time  to  daylight  before 
fixing. 

To  those  of  the  readers  of  The  Britis’h  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy  who  have  time  and  convenience  for  experimenting  with 
this  fixing  agent,  the  foregoing  brief  description  of  its  preparation 
and  properties  may  perhaps  be  useful.  The  second  crystallisation 
from  alcohol  is  not  necessary,  as  it  only  gets  rid  of  any  excess  of 
carbonate  of  potash  which  may  have  been  present,  and  which  is 
in  no  way  injurious.  The  pictures  need  not  be  printed  deeper 
than  is  usual  for  a  hyposulphite  of  soda  fixing  bath.  The}’  should 
be  washed  and  toned  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  then  immersed  for  at 
least  an  hour  in  a  strong  solution  of  the  sulphocyanide — say  one 
to  four  of  water.  The  preliminary  washing  of  the  prints  is  only 
useful  in  so  far  as  it  assists  the  even  action  of  the  toning  bath,  and 
by  removing  part  of  the  silver  does  not  weaken  the  fixing  solution 
so  much  as  it  would  otherwise  do.  A  print  containing  free  nitrate 
of  silver  on  its  surface,  and  immersed  in  the  sulphocyanide,  is  im¬ 
mediately  covered  with  a  white  veil  of  sulphocyanide  of  silver, 
which,  however,  is  soon  re-dissolved  if  the  precipitant  be  in  suffi¬ 
cient  excess;  and  no  injurious  effects  ensue  to  the  whites  of  the 
picture,  as  would  be  the  case  with  hyposulphite  of  soda. 
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ON  THE  ACTION  OP  LIGHT  AND  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

IMAGE. 

By  T.  A.  Malone. 

Without  endorsing  all  the  strong  language  of  some  writers  and 
speakers  as  to  the  neglect  of  the  study  of  the  photographic  image, 
and  without  adopting  fully  the  opinion  of  others  that  this  subject, 
as  to  its  essence,  belongs  to  the  to-be-for-ever-hidden  mysteries,  it 
may  suffice  to  admit  that  we  at  present  know  far  too  little  to  do 
other  than  base  our  practice  upon  the  rudest  conjectures,  and  these 
mostly  the  result  of  casual  and  empirical  observation.  The  prism 
and  the  balance  have  not  yet  been  systematically  enough  employed. 
The  fundamental  facts  upon  which  our  methods  are  based  are  as 
yet  only  vaguely  ascertained.  The  result  is  seen  in  our  uncertain 
and  discrepant  practice- — in  our  unsatisfactory  discussions— -in  our 
multiplicity  of  nostrums — and  our  general  low  status  as  scientific 
men.  This  is  not  the  occasion  to  go  into  the  causes  which  thus 
operate;  it  may  be  enough  that  attention  is  again  directed  to  their 
existence.  Much  might,  doubtless,  be  said  in  extenuation;  but,  at 
present,  the  best  course  seems  to  be,  for  all  who  can,  to  aid  in  col¬ 
lecting  and  disseminating  such  facts  and  opinions  as  seem  best 
based  and  most  likely  to  aid  to  a  satisfactory  solution.  Such  is 
the  object  of  the  present  paper.  The  writer  of  it  has  been 
now  for  nearly  twenty  years  a  constant  student  and  worker  at  the 
whole  subject;  and  he  trusts  that  he  may  be  found,  if  not  a  com¬ 
pletely  satisfactory  guide,  one  who  is  at  least  tolerably  accurately 
informed  and  not  dishonest  in  intention. 

The  subject  divides  itself  into  two  principal  parts: — firstly,  the 
mode  of  action  of  the  light;  secondly,  as  to  the  results  of  that 
action.  Entirely  different  views  are  held  upon  both  topics.  With 
regard  to  the  first,  Sir  Robert  Kane  held  that  the  light  in  photo¬ 
graphic  operations  caused  a  crystallisation  of  the  body  used,  so  as 
to  form  an  irregular  nucleus  about  which  the  developing  agent — 
in  his  instance,  mercury — could  deposit  till  sufficient  in  mass  to 
form  a  visible  image.  Of  course  the  same  reasoning  could  be 
applied  to  the  processes  in  which  a  liquid  developer  is  employed  ; 
the  nucleus  in  this  case  causing  the  precipitation  or  crystallisation 
of  metallic  silver  from  a  solution  containing  it  in  a  state  of  un¬ 
stable  equilibrium,  analogous,  possibly,  to  a  solution  of  sugar  just 
ready  to  crystallise,  needing  only  the  presence,  of  some  disturbing 
body  to  determine  the  impending  change — strings  or  sticks,  chips  or 
a  crystal  of  the  same  substance,  being  in  the  latter  instance  adequate 
to  the  effect.  Dew  and  hoar-frost  will  occur  as  somewhat  ana¬ 
logous  phenomena.  Thus  a  simple,  plausible,  and  adequate  theory  is 
obtained  for  all  cases  where  development,  wet  or  dry,  is  made  use 
of.  But,  unfortunately,  this  theory,  or  rather  hypothesis,  appears 
to  be  nothing  more  than  a  creature  of  the  imagination,  as  likely 
to  be  false  as  true,  in  the  absence  of  demonstration  either  way. 
No  crystallisation,  that  the  writer  is  aware  of,  has  been  shown — 
the  alleged  instances  of  crystallisation,  by  the  influence  of  light, 
being  (as  the  writer  has  long  believed,  and  as  Dr.  Draper,  M.  Reg- 
nault,  and  more  fully  Mr.  Tomlinson,  have  shown)  due  to  heat,  or 
rather  to  its  negative  cold,  produced  by  radiation  from  the  exposed 
surfaces.  The  writer  once  observed  a  remarkable  instance  of  this, 
in  which  a  bottle  of  iodine,  placed  between  an  open  doorway  and 
a  window,  had  small  crystals  deposited  on  the  warmer,  and  large 
ones  on  the  colder,  side  of  the  arrangement.  Probably  the  alleged 
cases  of  liquids  containing  salts,  such  as  nitre,  &c.,  depositing 
by  preference  their  contents  towards  the  light,  may  be  similarly 
explained.  This  seeming  digression  will,  perhaps,  be  excused  as 
it  is  pertinent  to  our  main  object — the  disentangling  of,  perhaps, 
confused  phenomena  alleged  to  be  produced  solely  by  light. 

Having  thus  introduced  the  matter,  further  papers  will  be  devoted 
to  an  exposition  and  critical  examination  of  other  theories  proposed 
by  men  of  varying  eminence,  and  more  or  less  supported  by  ex¬ 
perimental  investigation. 

PHOSPHORIC  THEORY  OP  THE  FORMATION  OP  THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  IMAGE.* 

By - 

Tiie  subject  of  the  paper  I  am  about  to  read  before  you  this 
evening  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  theory  on  the  formation  of 
the  photographic  image,  and  which,  I  hope,  is  original ;  if  not, 
you  must  pardon  me  for  trespassing  on  your  time. 

You  are  all  aware  that,  as  yet,  no  one  has  been  able  to  discover 
the  nature  and  properties  of  the  light  that  causes  the  photographic 
action,  and  that  various  theories  have  been  advanced,  to  be  cast 
aside  as  vague  and  unsatisfactory;  nothing  daunted,  then,  let  me 
this  evening  endeavour  to  pull  down  some  of  the  barriers  cluster¬ 
ing  around  this  wonderful  science. 

*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  London  Photographic  Society,  June  2nd,  1863. 


If  a  plate,  coated  with  iodised  collodion  and  sensitised  in  a  bath 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  be  examined  both  before  and  after  exposure, 
it  will  present  exactly  the  same  appearance,  no  visible  change 
having  been  effected  ;  but  6ul>mit  it  to  the  influence  of  a  reducing 
agent,  and  an  image  will  immediately  start  out.  This  fact  proves 
that  a  latent  image  exists  in  the  iodide-film  after  exposure,  and  is 
only  rendered  visible  by  the  reduction  of  some  of  its  constituent 
parts  by  the  introduction  of  a  foreign  chemical  agent. 

While  allowing  all  this,  however,  a  deeper  question  arises,  viz., 
What  is  the  action  going  on  whilst  the  film  is  being  exposed  to 
the  rays  of  light  in  the  camera? 

First,  we  must  analyse  the  structure  of  the  film,  which  will  bo 
found  to  contain  silver,  nitrogen,  and  iodine. 

Secondly,  light,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  decomposition  of  the 
film,  contains  seven  vivid  rays  of  colour,  and  those  rays  in  which 
the  blue  colour  exists  have  alone  the  property  of  affecting  the 
iodide-film. 

In  the  former  we  know  the  chemical  elements  forming  the  ex¬ 
cited  surface,  in  the  latter  the  particular  rays  which  act  upon  that 
surface  ;  but  we  must  go  further  yet :  we  must  endeavour  to  find 
out  the  latent  properties  existing  in  the  blue  ray’s,  and  by  that 
means  discover  the  cause  of  the  decomposition  which  we  know 
takes  place  by  the  effect  so  evident. 

As  yet  no  one,  I  believe,  lias  been  able  to  advance  a  theory 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  blue  rays  ;  much  more  have  they  not 
proved  by  experimental  research  anything  tending  to  solve  their 
peculiar  actiou  upon  the  salts  of  silver. 

My  own  idea  of  the  formation  of  the  photographic  imago  has 
always  been,  that  it  is  duo  to  some  chemical  element  existing  in 
the  blue  rays,  which  has  the  property  of  decomposing  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  film,  thereby  forming  an  image  in  exact  detail  corres¬ 
ponding  to  the  strength  or  proportion  of  the  element  supposed  to 
exist  in  those  rays. 

This  hypothesis,  however,  is  worthless  without  experimental 
proofs ;  therefore,  to  test  its  value  I  have  made  a  series  of  experi¬ 
ments,  the  results  of  which  I  will  detail  to  you. 

I  have  said  that  I  believe  some  chemical  element  will  be  found 
to  exist  in  the  blue  rays  of  light.  What  is  that  element? 

Cast  your  eye  down  the  list  of  known  elements ;  think  which 
has  the  properties  of  affecting  the  salts  of  silver,  which  has  the 
greatest  semblance  to  original  light,  and  the  eye  will  be  arrested 
at  the  word  “phosphorus” — light. 

Take  hold  of  the  idea ;  obtain  that  element,  and  experiment 
with  it  upon  those  other  elements  known  to  compose  the  excited  film. 

1  am  now  reading  to  you  as  the  thoughts  arose  in  my  mind; 
follow  me,  therefore,  through  the  experiments  that  those  ideas 
gave  birth  to. 

Supposing  that  the  fumes  of  phosphorus  be  identical  with  the 
blue  rays  of  light,  any  substance  known  to  be  affected  by  the 
latter  'would  also  undergo  similar  change  when  under  the  influence 
of  the  former;  therefore,  the  fact  of  an  excited  film  decomposing 
when  acted  upon  by  blue  light  would  alike  decompose  under  phos¬ 
phoric  fumes. 

This  is  theory.  What  is  practice  ? 

I  will  state  the  results  of  some  experiments  I  made,  bearing  in 
mind  that,  when  the  word  “phosphorus”  is  used,  it  must  be 
allowed  in  theory  to  take  the  place  of  “  light,”  when  the  effects 
are  coincident  with  the  latter. 

I  commenced  by  exposing  a  collodionised  plate  for  a  few  seconds 
over  the  orifice  of  a  bottle  containing  phosphorus,  and  developed 
it  in  the  usual  way ;  immediately  a  circular  space,  the  size  of  the 
mouth  of  the  bottle,  started  out,  which  stood  washing,  fixing,  and 
varnishing,  exactly  a8  a  plate  would  if  exposed  to  daylight. 

I  need  not  relate  how  delighted  I  was  at  such  a  result,  so  com¬ 
pletely  did  it  verify  my  previously-formed  theories. 

I  next  tried  its  effects  upon  chloride  of  silver,  by  cutting  a 
figure  out  of  cardboard,  and  allowing  the  fumes  to  reach  a  piece 
of  sensitised  paper  placed  in  juxtaposition  to  the  negative  shape; 
on  looking  at  it  some  time  afterwards,  a  perfect  copy  of  the  figure 
was  printed  upon  the  paper,  having  the  bronzed  appearance  that 
you  all  know  is  peculiar  to  over-exposed  paper.  This  also  toned 
and  fixed,  the  same  as  paper  printed  by  daylight 

Another  experiment  with  an  excited  plate  which  was  brought 
under  the  influence  of  the  vapour  of  ether,  iu  which  phosphorus 
was  dissolved,  immediately  darkened  the  film.  This  I  consider  a 
most  important  experiment,  and,  if  time  allows,  will  dwell  a  little 
upon  it. 

Here  is  an  excited  film ;  what  is  the  nature  of  the  agent  decom¬ 
posing  it  ?  Phosphorus  dissolved  in  ether ;  in  plainer  diction, 
phosphoric  ether. 
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Ether  is  air  or  atmosphere  ;  it  is  the  bearer  of  the  ponderables 
and  the  imponderables;  it  is  an  ocean  in  which  live,  and  move, 
and  have  their  being  every  element  that  nature  owns.  That  won¬ 
derful  form  of  clay  known  as  man,  the  food  he  eats,  the  clothes  he 
wears,  the  very  fabrics  which  by  his  skill  and  industry  he  raises 
from  the  dust,  have  their  component  parts  divided  and  subdivided 
into  millions  of  unseen  atoms,  floating  about  in  the  fifty  miles  of 
vapour  surrounding  our  planet. 

That  this  atmosphere  plays  a  not  unimportant  part  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  photographic  image  must  be  evident  from  the  fol- 
i  lowing  experiment. 

If  an  excited  plate  be  exposed  to  the  light  only  of  phosphorus 
contained  in  an  air-tight  bottle,  it  will  not  change — at  least  it  did  not 
during  the  length  of  time  I  exposed  it;  but  remove  the  stopper, 
and  allow  the  air  to  bring  the  phosphorus  with  it,  bearing  it  within 
itself  as  the  ocean  does  salt,  and  the  decomposition  will  at  once 
commence. 

Allow  me,  then,  this  hypothesis — that  the  atmosphere  is  the  me- 
I  dium  hearing  the  photogenic  decomposing  element ,  which  latter  element 
I  is  phosphorus. 

Furthermore,  dissolve  a  small  portion  of  phosphorus  in  the 
nitrate  bath,  and  then  proceed  to  take  a  picture  ;  the  result  will  be 
|  a  foggy  image,  similar  to  that  hitherto  unaccountable  old  enemy 
I  of  photographers. 

Therefore,  according  to  the  above  hypothesis,  the  cause  of  fog 
may  be  that,  white  light  entering  the  operating  laboratory,  there 
is  then  a  surplus  of  phosphorus  contained  in  the  atmosphere, 
which,  if  phosphorus  be  the  decomposing  element,  would  most 
indubitably  cause  fog. 

Reasoning  thus,  I  never,  if  possible,  allow  any  white  light  to 
enter  my  yellow  room. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  lucifer  matches  cause  foggy  plates;  the 
reason  of  this  I  must  believe  to  be  the  fumes  of  the  phosphorus 
composing  their  combustible  nature. 

To  continue,  however:  I  found  that  developing  solutions  have 
no  effect  upon  iodide  or  bromo-iodide  of  silver  until  after  insolation. 
Similar  results  I  also  observed  in  connection  with  phosphorus;  but 
on  the  introduction  of  the  latter  to  iodide  of  silver,  the  molecules 
turned  partially  brown  upon  the  surface. 

What  is  this  but  the  darkening  of  the  iodide-film  by  light?  For 
instance,  excite  a  collodion  plate,  wash  thoroughly  until  ever}7’ 

I  trace  of  free  nitrate  of  silver  be  removed  from  the  film  ;  expose 
I  under  a  negative  to  the  solar  rays,  and  a  brown  imago,  a  positive, 
will  be  the  result,  without  the  aid  of  any  developing  or  reducing 
;  agent  whatever ;  we  need  only  redevelope  this  with  pyro.  and 
!  silver  to  have  an  excellent  positive  for  a  magic-lantern  slide.  Thus 
we  find  the  effects  of  light  upon  iodide  or  bromo-iodide  of  silver  to 
be  the  same  as  if  acted  upon  by  phosphoric  ether. 

One  more  experiment.  It  has  been  observed  that,  on  developing 
a  negative,  two  effects  seem  to  result  from  the  decomposition — 
viz.,  the  formation  of  the  brown  image  as  theorised  above,  and  a 
deposit  of  metallic  silver  floating  upon  the  excess  of  developing 
solution. 

To  explain  this,  take  a  portion  of  the  negative  bath,  pour  some 
iodide  of  silver,  which  will  sink  to  the  bottom;  then  add  some 
phosphoric  ether;  into  this  drop  either  iron  or  pyro.  developing 
solutions;  the  result  will  be  the  iodide  of  silver  turned  brown  (the 
brown  image)  and  metallic  silver  on  the  surface  of  the  solution. 

From  the  above  we  must  form  the  following  hypothesis: — That 
an  excited  plate  contains  iodide  of  silver,  with  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver 
on  the  surface ;  during  exposure  m  the  camera,  it  is  exposed  to  the  disturbing 
force  of  undulating  leaves  of  phosphoric  ether,  causing  the  particles  of 
iodide  of  silver  to  he  in  a  state  of  molecular  change,  merely  touching  one 
another,  hut  which,  on  the  addition  of  a  reducing  agent,  entirely  separate, 
caiising  visible  decomposition  and  a  resulting  image ,  the  excess  of  silver 
being  reduced  to  a  metallic  state. 

We  now  come  nearer  to  a  true  theory  of  the  formation  of  the 
photographic  image;  still  a  great  deal  has  yet  to  be  done.  Only 
thus  far  must  the  experiments  I  have  made  carry  with  them 
weighty  matters  for  thought ;  for  should  nothing  else  result  from 
this  paper  but  what  has  already  been  stated,  one  fact  I  have 
proved — how  wonderfully  alike  in  their  effects  are  the  blue  rays  of 
light,  and  phosphoric  ether. 

I  shall  now  leave  oft  theorising  from  experiments  you  arc  not 
familiar  with,  and  taking  to  a  field  where  exists  an  unlimited  scope 
for  reason — viz.,  the  usual  practice  of  the  art— there  endeavour  to 
prove  that  all  photographic  results  are  caused  by  what  is  termed 
phosphorescence. 

.  ^et  us  first  examine  the  Daguerreotype.  In  this  process  bromo- 
iodide  of  silver  is  formed  by  submitting  a  silvered  plate  to  the 


fumes  of  iodine  and  bromine  respectively,  and  developing  with 
mercurial  vapour. 

There  is  in  theory  very  little  difference  between  this  and  the 
collodion  process— the  development  in  one  case  being  the  vapour 
of  quicksilver,  in  the  other  salts  of  iron  or  gallic  acid.  In  the 
Daguerreotype  the  reduction  is  from  the  mercury ;  in  the  collodion 
from  the  silver  in  excess  on  the  film,  or  in  the  developing  agents.  ’ 

But  what  I  particularly  wish  to  allude  to  now  is  the  phenome¬ 
non  termed  solarisation.  You  have  lately  heard  an  attempt  to 
explain  this  as  the  result  of  electricity,  which  I  shall  endeavour 
to  prove  is  fallacious,  unless  the  theory  be  allowed  that  all  chemi* 
cal  force  is  electrical ;  if  so,  and  phosphoric  ether  be  the  decom¬ 
posing  agent  of  photography,  the  formation  of  the  ima^e  is 
electrical.  Now,  if  some  phosphorus  and  iodine  be  placed  together 
combustion  will  ensue  without  friction  or  heat  being  applied.  Is 
this  electricity?  If  so,  photogenic  action  is  electrical;  if  the 
contrary,  then  the  electrical  theory  is  negatived. 

The  high  lights  of  an  over-exposed  Daguerreotype  plate  become 
solarised,  being  what  is  technically  termed  burnt  out — which,  in 
reality,  is  the  case  ;  for,  allowing  the  phosphoric  theory,  then  the 
bromine  and  iodine  in  the  film  are  attacked  by  the  phosphorus  and 
combustion  ensues,  all  three  vanishing  into  their  mother  element 
atmosphere. 

Explain  this  phenomenon  any  other  way,  will  that  explanation 
apply  equally  true  to  all  the  results  you  have  met  in  practice  or 
heard  from  others?  I  believe  not ;  but,  what  is  more,  I  fearlessly 
challenge  any  one  to  mention  any  phenomena  connected  with 
photography  that  this  theory  will  not  solve. 

Leaving,  then,  this  process,  I  will  proceed  to  show  that  the 
same  causes  are  at  work  in  forming  the  image  upon  chloride  of 
silver,  or  the  piinting-process  upon  paper.  Chlorine,  bromine, 
and  iodine  are  so  analogous  to  each  other,  that  the  properties, 
as  well  as  the  facts,  of  all  three  are  similar.  Now  chloride  of 
silver  daikons  rapidly  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  light:  the 
some  effect  takes  place  under  phosphoric  influence:  still  this  does 
not  explain  why  the  decomposition  takes  place,  or  how  the  mole¬ 
cular  change  is  effected. 

My  idea  is  that  chlorine,  &c.,  induces  phosphorus  from  light, 
and,  combining  with  the  latter  element,  turns  red  or  brown  :  the 
silver  which  was  previously  held  by  the  chlorine  is  then  liberated, 
and  is  reduced  to  a  metallic  state  upon  the  surface  of  the  dark  chlo¬ 
ride  of  phosphorus. 

All  the  three  elements,  iodine,  bromine,  and  chlorine,  combine 
with  phosphorus  ;  but  nitrogen  does  not.  The  part  it  plays  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  power  of  holding  metallic  silver  in  solution,  that  it 
may  the  more  readily  combine  with  iodine,  chlorine,  &c. ;  there¬ 
fore,  before  exposure,  there  is  upon  the  surface  of  the  paper 
chlorine  Jr  silver  =  chloride  of  silver.  The  nitrogen  flying  oft'  to 
the  atmosphere,  after  exposure  it  stands  thus: — chlorine  -j-  phos¬ 
phorus  —  chloride  of  phosphorus  and  metallic  silver. 

The  theory,  then,  of  the  formation  of  the  photographic  image  is, 
that  chlorine,  iodine,  or  hromo-iocline  of  silver  induce  phosphorescence 
from  the  most  refrangible  rays  of  the  solar  spectrum,  causing  the  mole¬ 
cules  to  separate  and  a  new  combination  to  form ,  in  which  is  then  found 
the  element  phosphorus. 

Dr.  Phipson,  in  his  recent  valuable  work  on  Phosphorescence,  states 
that  such  is  induced  by  metals  from  the  most  refrangible  or  blue 
rays ;  and  this  lie  terms  “  invisible  phosphorescence .” 

Am  I  going  too  far  into  speculative  theory,  in  stating  that  photo¬ 
graphy  is  indebted  for  its  results  to  two  properties  which  exist  in 
light,  one  of  which  I  call  negative  actinism,  the  other  positive 
actinism?  The  latter,  we  are  all  aware,  exists  in  the  blue  rays  ; 
the  former,  I  believe,  will  be  found  to  proceed  from  the  yellow  or 
red  rays;  therefore,  positive  actinism  is  blue  light,  negative 
actinism  yellow  or  red  light.  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  prove 
that  this  positive  actinism  is  phosphorus  induced  from  the  blue 
rays.  Allow  me,  then,  this  hypothesis,  that  negative  actinism  is  iodine, 
bromine,  and  chlorine  existing  in  the  red  and  yellow  rays,  which,  iclun 
obtained  as  solid  or  liquid  elements,  have  the  property  of  combining  with 
phosphorus.  Hence,  when  the  term  actinism  is  applied  to  that  por¬ 
tion  of  light  which  causes  tl  e  decomposition  of  the  film,  it  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  such  to  be  a  qui  l  iy  of  the  solar  rays  distinct 
from  light.  Light  is  light! — the  one  great  and  first  cause  visible 
to  the  finite  mind.  But  heat,  colour,  and  chemical  action  are  the 
effects  of  the  undulatory  waves  cf  light  which  approach  this  planet 
with  such  awful  velocity.  Actinism,  therefore,  is  the  molecular 
changes  effected  by  light,  and  may  be  negative  as  well  as  positive. 
For  instance,  introduce  the  vapour  of  fumes  of  iodine  or  some 
iodine  dissolved  in  water  (yellow  colour)  between  an  excited  film 
and  phosphoric  fumes,  and  the  darkening  action  commenced  by  the 
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phosphorus  is  arrested.  Is  not  this  chemical  action,  or  actinism  ? — 
and  the  yellow  glass,  arresting  the  action  of  blue  light,  has  as  much 
actinism,  though  negative,  as  the  blue  rays  have  in  causing  the 
primary  action. 

So  much,  then,  for  actinism.  I  have  only  now  to  show  how 
phosphorus,  chlorine,  &c.,  exist  in  light,  and  shall  have  to  dive. into 
the  mystery  of  the  vibrations  or  undulations  of  the  waves  of  light. 

Dr.  Phipson,  in  his  work  before  mentioned,  says  : — “I  am  induced 
to  believe  that  all  those  remarkable  phenomena  classified  under 
the  heads  light,  heat,  electricity ,  magnetism ,  &c.,  are  in  reality  modes 
of  matter  in  motion.''' 

Is  not  this  the  corpuscular  theory,  obsolete  and  now  cast  aside 
for  the  undulatory  ? — which,  tome,  seems  to  be  the  theory  that 
his  idea  of  phosphorescence  holds  good  with;  for,  further  on,  he 
writes  thus  : — “My  own  idea  of  phosphorescence  of  ter  insolation  is  as 
follows The  light  of  the  sun,  acting  upon  a  mineral  substance, 
occasions  a  certain  vibration  (electrical,  chemical,  or  magnetic.) ; 
but  this  vibration  not  being  able  to  continue  when  the  action  of 
light  ceases — that  is,  when  the  substance  is  placed  in  obscurity — 
the  body  gives  back  light  when  losing  the  vibration  (electric, 
chemical,  or  magnetic)  occasioned  in  it  by  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
The  body  in  question  does  not,  in  this  case,  give  bach  the  entire  quantity 
of  light  it  has  received ,  but  a  quantity  equivalent  to  the  electric,  chemical , 
or  magnetic  vibration  induced  in  it  by  the  influence  of  solar  light." 

Is  not  this  in  accordance  with  the  undulatory  theory — there¬ 
fore  opposed  to  the  supposition  of  matter  in  motion  contained  in  the 
solar  rays  ? 

My  idea  of  chemical  action  is,  that  it  is,  in  common  with  colour, 
caused  by  the  number  and  length  of  the  waves  of  light. 

I  cannot  here  enter  into  this  subject  as  fully  as  I  wish  ;  it  would 
take  volumes  to  explain  it  as  it  ought  to  be;  and,  had  I  the  ability  so 
to  do,  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  neither  the  time  or  means.  I  must, 
therefore,  as  briefly  as  I  can,  merely  mention  what  my  own  ideas 
are,  leaving  for  others  to  work  or  reason  them  out. 

I  have  said  that  the  number  of  vibrations,  in  my  opinion, 
causes  different  results;  for  the  extreme  red  ray  striking  upon  a 
surface  or  body  at  the  rate  of  458,000,000,000,000  of  undulations 
per  second,  each  undulation,  being  in  length  the  0  0000266  of  an 
inch,  must  cause  an  effect  upon  that  surface  or  body  different  from 
the  extreme  violet  ray,  having  727,000,000,000,000  of  undulations 
per  second,  and  0‘0000167  of  an  inch  in  length. 

Will  not  the  following  fact  bear  me  out  in  this  hypothesis? 
Metallic  mercury  brought  into  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  potassium, 
its  surface  becomes  covered -with  a  black  deposit;  place  it,  how¬ 
ever  (and  this  is  the  singular  part  of  the  experiment),  where  it  is 
under  a  disturbing  force,  or,  what  is  better,  affix  it  to  a  saw  mov¬ 
ing  at  several  thousands  of  vibrations  per  hour,  and  the  black 
deposit  becomes  the  finest  red  cinnabar.  What,  then,  changes 
this  substance  ?  Nothing  but  the  excessive  vibration  it  has  to 
undergo  ;  therefore,  the  positive  actinism  is  caused  by  the  number  of 
vibrations  or  undulations  of  the  blue  rays  of  light,  forming  phosphores¬ 
cence  when  coming  in  contact  with  a  negative  actinism ,  which  latter  is 
chlorine,  iodine,  &c.,  induced  from  red  and  yellorv  light  by  metals ,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  number  and  length  of  the  undulations  of  those  rays. 

Now,  whether  the  elements,  solid,  metallic,  gaseous,  or  liquid, 
come  direct  from  the  sun  as  matter  in  motion ;  or  whether  the 
vibrations  of  light  form  them  ;  or  whether,  as  I  suppose  it  to  be, 
that  they  exist  in  the  atmosphere  in  indivisible  atoms,  and  reduced 
to  visible  body  by  the  decomposition  of  the  several  coloured  rays, 
by  some  medium  retarding  and  refracting  them  (such  media  being 
water,  glass,  and  the  atmosphere),  it  will  have  no  effect  in  con¬ 
tradicting  my  theory  as  regards  the  formation  of  the  image  ;  for  I 
believe  that,  if  I  do  not  prove  by  actual  analysis,  my  reasons  are 
forcible  ;  and  when  I  state  that  phosphorus,  as  a  solid  body,  is  in¬ 
duced  from  light  by  chloride  of  silver,  I  have  as  good  reasons  for  stat¬ 
ing  such  to  be  the  case  as  anything  I  have  previously  mentioned. 

You  will  remember  I  asked  Mr.  England,  at  the  last  meeting,  if 
blackened  paper  would  turn  grey  on  being  burnt  to  ashes,  and 
then  darken  again  by  light.  That  gentleman  could  not  tell  me,  as 
he  had  mixed  all  his  together ;  but  Messrs.  Welby,  who  refine  my 
waste,  have  informed  me  that  such  is  the  case  with  bronzed  chlo¬ 
ride  of  silver  paper. 

Therefore,  if  phosphorus  be  induced  from  light  by  chloride  of 
silver,  would  not  the  former,  according  to  its  inflammable  nature, 
be  driven  away  by  the  fire,  and  the  ashes  be  consequently  lighter 
in  colour  ?  And  further,  on  the  chlorine  being  liberated  from  the 
phosphorus,  it  would  again  combine  with  the  silver,  forming  a 
second  time  chloride  of  silver,  and  again  inducing  phosphorus  from 
light,  and  darkening  accordingly. 

I  must  not  trespass  further  upon  your  time  ;  and,  in  conclusion, 


remark  that  my  aim  has  been,  not  simply  to  claim  the  honour  of 
having  advanced  a  new  theory  on  the  formation  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  image,  but  to  rescue  our  art  from  the  disgrace  that  now 
is  attached  to  it — that  of  not  being  understood  by  the  body  to 
whom  it  is  the  means  of  giving  them  the  bread  they  eat. 

I  well  know  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  name  by  advancing 
opinions  and  theories  both  shallow  and  extravagant ;  but  I  have 
endeavoured  to  seek  after  truth,  not  fearing  to  express  my  views 
when  I  believe  them  right,  even  should  they  clash  with  theories 
advanced  by  men  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  scientific  world. 


SOLUTION  OP  SILK  BY  IODIDE  OP  ZINC.* 

By  M.  Mc-A.  Gavdin. 

As  I  promised  in  a  previous  number  I  have  tried  the  action  of 
iodide  of  zinc  on  silk.  In  turning  my  attention  to  the  solvent 
powers  of  chloride  of  zinc  upon  silk — the  discovery  ot  which  is  due 
to  M.  Persoz,  jun.,  I  concluded,  from  analogy,  that  the  iodide  of 
zinc  would  possess  somewhat  analogous  properties,  with  this 
difference,  that  the  resulting  product  having  iodine  instead  of 
chlorine  in  its  constitution  should  possess  a  higher  degree  ot  sensi¬ 
bility,  and  for  that  reason  would  be  more  advantageously  applied 
to  photography.  Experience  has  confirmed  my  conjecture:  iodide 
of  zinc  dissolves  silk  most  completely,  forming  a  limpid  liquid 
much  resembling  ordinary  collodion,  but  unfit  tor  the  same  pur¬ 
poses  until  it  has  undergone  some  hitherto  unknown  modifications. 
I  propose  now  to  make  known  the  results  of  my  first  experiment. 

A  very  concentrated  solution  of  iodide  of  zinc  is  submitted  to  a 
gentle  heat,  and  some  shreds  of  white  silk  added  thereto,  and  tlie 
mixture  raised  to  the  boiling  point.  The  silk  soon  assumes  a 
viscous  appearance,  and  at  the  end  of  ten  minutes  it  is  completely 
dissolved.  The  reaction  seems  to  take  place  more  by  lapse  of 
time  than  increase  of  temperature  ;  and  on  this  account  it  is  best  to 
apply  only  a  gentle  heat,  in  order  that  the  silk  be  not  decomposed. 

The  oily  liquid  thus  obtained  becomes  milky  by  the  addition,  of 
a  large  quantity  of  water;  but,  on  raising  this  diluted  solution 
again  to  the  boiling  point,  it  clears  itself  in  a  remarkable  manner, 
and  after  filtration  through  cotton  or  paper  it  remains  clear. 
Alcohol  renders  it  still  more  turbid,  and  it  does  not  seem  to.be  in 
the  least  miscible  with  ether,  which,  on  the  contrary,  precipitates 
it.  Thus  its  best  solvent  is  water;  but  alter  drying,  aqueous 
liquids  decompose  and  disintegrate  it  when  spread  upon  glass. 

These  facts  are  readily  explained.  Iodide  of  zinc  being  itself  a 
deliquescent  salt,  and  the  solution  of  the  silk  being  due  to  its 
presence  in  the  water,  the  silk  cannot  be  precipitated  without 
eliminating  the  iodide  of  zinc,  or  replacing  with  another  salt  of 
this  metal.  This  is  exactly  what  takes  place  on  sensitising  a  plate 
coated  with  this  preparation :  there  are  simultaneously  formed 
iodide  of  silver  and  nitrate  of  zinc,  but  the  silk  being  precipitated 
in  the  pulverulent  form  has  no  cohesion. 

This  photographic  medium  does  not  become  completely  dry 
without  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat — moreover  it  is  then 
milky;  but  the  breath,  by  restoring  a  certain  amount  of  moisture, 
renders  it  perfectly  transparent.  This  being  the  case,  it  cannot  be 
employed  in  this  state  on  glass  to  replace  collodion  or  albumen ;  it 
must  be  mixed  with  one  or  other  of  these  preparations,  if  such 
mixture  can  be  effected.  While  considering  this  point  I  tried 
several  experiments  on  paper,  which  gave  me  good  results  as  re¬ 
gards  sensibility ;  and  for  a  moment  I  thought  this  sensibility 
superior  to  that  of  ordinary  collodion,  as  the  iodide  of  silver  which 
is  formed  under  these  conditions  blackens  quickly  in  the  light, 
which  does  not  take  place  in  so  marked  a  manner  with  a  sensitised 
collodion  plate. 

For  these  experiments  I  floated  on  the  aqueous  and  alcoholic 
solutions  of  silk  in  iodide  of  zinc  some  squares  of  ordinary  writing 
paper,  which  were  immediately  saturated  on  account  of  the  alco¬ 
hol  which  was  in  the  solution.  After  drying,  this  paper  assumed  a 
fawn  colour,  owing  to  the  liberation  of  iodine.  There  is  a  marked 
advantage  arising  from  avoiding  the  use  of  alcohol,  and  employ¬ 
ing  albumenised  paper  in  order  to  secure  a  purely  superficial 
coating,  for  the  paper  which  I  prepared  was  a  long  time  in  ac¬ 
quiring  a  state  of  complete  sensibility,  which  was  indicated  by  the 
removal  of  every  trace  of  free  iodine  from  the  back  of  the  paper. 

After  sensitising  this  paper  and  attaching  it  to  a  glass,  and 
placing  on  its  surface  a  fragment  of  orange-coloured  glass,  I  ex¬ 
posed  it  to  the  light  of  a  candle,  at  the  distance  of  about  four  inches, 
for  ten  seconds,  and,  after  treating  with  an  ordinary  pyrogallic  de¬ 
veloper,  the  exposed  portion  became  decidedly  darker  than  when 
employing,  under  the  same  circumstances,  an  excellent  collodion. . 

I  made  a  second  experiment  by  drying  another  sensitised  sheet, 
*  From  La  Lvmicrc, 
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and  after  placing  it  under  a  negative,  and  exposing  for  two  seconds 
in  tbe  diffused  light  of  an  ordinary  glass-room,  a  perfect  image 
was  developed  in  a  few  seconds  by  the  use  of  pyrogallic  acid. 

As  far  as  we  know  at  present,  then,  this  new  preparation  may 
be  used  for  negatives  on  paper,  or  for  prints  by  development, 
possessing  as  it  does  an  amount  of  sensibility  equal  to  that  of  wet 
collodion ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  premise,  that  if  paper  so  prepared  is 
washed  it  may  be  preserved  as  completely  as  ordinary  iodised  paper. 

Any  further  researches  in  this  direction  should  have  reference 
to  the  separation  of  silk  thus  dissolved,  either  by  iodide  or  chloride 
of  zinc,  with  the  object  of  making  it  the  basis  of  a  new  collodion, 
if  by  this  means  the  silk  should  be  proved  to  have  been  so  modified 
as  to  render  it  fit  for  such  a  purpose. 

- — - 

CONTRIBUTION'S  TO  THE  HISTORY  OP  ALBUMIN  AND 
CERTAIN  OF  ITS  COMPOUNDS  WITH  METALLIC 
OXIDES.* 

By  Emerson  J.  Reynolds. 

We  h  ave  now  discussed  the  question  of  the  action  of  physical 
agents  on  albumin:  we  next  turn  to  the  more  interesting  study  of 
the  action  of  chemical  compounds  upon  it. 

1  may  take  this  opportunity  of  remarking  that  in  the  following 
observations  it  will  be  necessary  to  enter  into  many  details  which 
might  probably  be  thought  tedious  ;  but  I  would  ask  the  reader  to 
bear  in  mind  that,  in  the  investigation  of  the  compounds  of  such  a 
nondescript  body  as  albumin,  it  is  essential  at  least  to  endeavour 
to  clear  up  each  step  as  we  proceed,  for  it  is  obvious  that  unless 
our  premises  are  correct  it  is  a  mere  chance  if  our  conclusions  are 
not  false. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  and  future  reference  we  may  collate 
the  various  facts  respecting  the  composition  of  the  albuminous 
compounds  elicited  by  Lieberkuhn  in  his  well-known  researches 
on  this  subject.  At  the  same  time  I  may  state  that  I  only  use 
these  formula  because  they  serve  to  represent  very  closely  the 
centesimal  composition  of  the  compounds  in  question  ;  but  1  place 
little  reliance  on  the  formula  of  a  body  the  purity  or  simplicity  of 
which  is  open  to  question. 

As  stated  in  a  previous  number,  Lieberkuhn  regards  albumin  as 
a  feeble  bibasic  acid — in  other  words,  as  a  body  which  requires 
two  equivalents  of  base  to  form  with  it  a  chemically  neutral  com¬ 
pound.  If  from  the  latter  we  take  one  atom  of  base  and  replace 
it  by  an  equivalent  of  water  we  get  a  chemically,  though  not 
physically,  acid  body,  such  as  the  bi-albuminate  of  soda,  which 
Gerhardt  supposes  white  of  egg  to  consist  of.  In  the  following- 
statement  I  give  the  formula  of  such  compounds  as  are  connected 
with  our  present  subject,  and  appended  to  each  is  the  percentage 
amount  of  base  contained  in  it : — 

Albuminate  of  Potash — 

2  KO,  Cl4*  H110  Nls  S2  042  +  2  HO  =  5-5  per  cent,  of  KO. 
Bi-albuminate  of  Soda — 

NaO,  HO,  Cl44  II,  10  Nl8  S2  042  -f-  2  HO  =  1*87  per  cent,  of  NaO. 
Bi-albuminate  of  Silver — 

AgO,  HO,  0144 II110  Nls  S2  042-(-2  HO  =  6-67  per  cent,  of  AgO. 

Lehmann  has  shown  that  white  of  egg  contains  a  quantity  of 
alkali  not  exceeding  D58  per  cent.  As  the  mean  of  four  closely 
concordant  analyses  I  obtained  the  number  D32  per  cent,  of  soda. 

The  first  point  which  arises  for  discussion  is  the  mode  in  which 
nitrate  of  silver  acts  on  liquid  albumin.  This  is  a  matter  on  which 
much  difference  of  opinion  exists,  and  we  cannot  be  surprised  that 
such  is  the  case  when  we  consider  the  many  apparently  contra¬ 
dictory  facts  connected  with  the  re-action  of  the  two  substances. 
It  is  generally  admitted  that  a  definite  compound  of  albumin  with 
oxide  of  silver  is  formed ;  but  some  hold  that  coagulation  of  the 
albumin  takes  place  at  the  same  time,  while  others  aver  that  no 
coagulation  occurs,  but  simply  combination.  I  will  presently  bring 
forward  some  facts  which  I  trust  will  be  found  to  throw  a  little 
light  on  this  part  of  the  subject;  before  doing  so,  however,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  point  out  what  other  experimenters  have  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  same  field. 

MM.  Davanne  and  Girard,  in  their  recent  paper, f  state  many 
interesting  and  important  facts  which  they  have  observed  while 
investigating  the  action  of  nitrate  of  silver  on  albumin.  These 
chemists  show  that,  when  operating  with  a  constant  quantity  of 
white  of  egg,  different  precipitates  are  produced  according  as  it 
is  added  to  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver,  containing  from  fifteen 
down  to  one  per  cent,  of  the  salt.  Fifteen  or  ten  per  cent,  solutions 
throw  down  dense  flocculent  precipitates  easily  washed  and 
collected,  whereas,  if  more  dilute,  the  resulting  compound  is 

*  Continued  from  page  2)1. 
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gelatinous,  and  washed  with  difficulty,  while  some  albumin 
remains  in  the  silver  solution.  The  authors  then  observe : — “  A 
hasty  analysis  would  seem  to  show  that  the  compound  of  albumin 
with  nitrate  of  silver  is  much  poorer  in  albumin  when  produced 
from  a  weak  solution  of  silver,  and  this  is  easily  explained  by 
the  fact  that  the  albumin  being  less  completely  coagulated  is 
removed  by  washing.”  Though  all  who  have  experimented  with 
albumin  are  doubtless  well  aware  that  the  concentration  of  the 
silver  solution  materially  affects  the  character  of  the  resulting 
precipitates,  yet  the  above  is  the  first  attempt  at  a  quantitative 
expression  of  the  phenomena  which  I  am  acquainted  with;  more¬ 
over,  an  explanation  of  the  cause  is  offered  which  I  will  have 
presently  to  notice. 

We  now  come  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  G.  Price  on  the  above 
observations.  These  are  contained  in  the  “Addendum”  to  that 
gentleman’s  recent  paper  on  the  Theory  of  Positive  Printing ,  &c. 
The  views  of  Mr.  Price  on  this  question  are  ingenious  and  plau¬ 
sible,  but  I  think  they  are  hardly  warranted  by  facts.  However, 
before  entering  a  “  demurrer,”  I  quote  his  own  words  : — 

“If  an  egg  be  boiled  what  we  deem  ‘  soft,’  the  white  has  very 
little  consistence  ;  but  this  consistence  increases  up  to  the  point  at 
which  the  yolk  becomes,  by  boiling,  what  we  designate  ‘hard.’ 
The  albumen  is  then  what,  for  want  of  a  better  expression,  I  will 
call  saturated  tcilh  heat;  and  this  is  perfectly  coagulated.  The 
same,  also,  with  respect  to  the  combination  of  albumen  with  nitrate 
of  silver.  Albuminate  of  silver  is,  coirectly  speaking,  only  that 
combination  of  albumen  which  takes  place  when  it  is  saturated  with 
nitrate  of  silver.  Every  combination  below  this  is  what  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  imperfect  albuminate.  Common  sense  tells  us  that,  as 
varying  approximations  to  perfect  coagulation  are  afforded  by 
varying  degrees  of  heat,  so  differing  proportions  of  nitrate  of 
silver  must  produce  differing  approximations  to  the  perfect  albu¬ 
minate  of  silver.” 

AYe  can  perfectly  understand  the  term  “  saturated  with  heat  ”  in 
a  restricted  sense,  but  I  venture  to  say  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  partial  coagulation  for  an  individual  atom;  it  must  be  either 
complete  or  nothing.  However,  irrespective  of  this,  I  must  confess  I 
am  unable  to  trace  any  parallelism  between  the  action  of  heat  and 
that  of  nitrate  of  silver  on  white  of  egg.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
former  a  merely  physical  change  is  brought  about;  while  with  the 
latter  positive  interchange  of  constituents  takes  place,  as  I  will  pre¬ 
sently  bring  forward  experiments  to  show.  MM.  Davanne  and 
Girard  have  pointed  out  that  precipitates  produced  by  weak  solu¬ 
tions  of  silver  are  richer  in  that  metal  than  such  as  are  caused  by 
one  of  fifteen  per  cent.  This  is  in  direct  opposition  to  Mr.  Price’s 
theory,  since  (as  I  understand  the  matter)  he  considers  the  preci¬ 
pitate  formed  in  a  concentrated  solution  to  be  “ saturated  with  nitrate 
of  silver ,”  and  that  produced  by  one  more  dilute  runs  the  risk 
of  being  called  an  “  imperfect  albuminate.”  I  have  already  stated 
that  I  am  not  a  believer  in  partial  coagulation,  and  therefore 
cannot  coincide  in  the  views  of  MM.  Davanne  and  Girard,  regard¬ 
ing  the  washing  away  of  albumin  from  the  silver  compound  thrown 
down  from  weak  mixtures ;  moreover,  the  amount  held  in  solution 
is,  in  reality,  very  small. 

I  may  now  proceed  to  develope  the  views  which  I  hold  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  nitrate  of  silver  acts  on  white  of  egg. 

AVe  have  long  been  in  possession  of  facts  which  tend  strongly 
to  show  that  albumin  enters  into  direct  combination  with  the 
alkalies— in  fact  forming  salts  with  them,  physically  ill  defined,  it 
is  true,  but  nevertheless  of  constant  composition.  As  I  have 
already  stated  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  albumin  is  a  bibasic 
acid.  '"Careful  analyses  seem  to  show  that  the  silver  compound  is 
a  bi-albuminate,  as  formulated  above.  Now  it  we  suppose  that 
white  of  egg  is  a  bi-albuminate  ot  soda,  the  decomposition  with 
nitrate  of  silver  would  be  exceedingly  simple,  as  represented  by 
the  following : — 

Bi-alb.  soda  -f-  Nitrate  of  silver  =  Bi-alb.  silver  -f-  Nitrate  of  soda. 

But  in  reality  the  amount  of  alkali  contained  in  white  of  egg  is 
comparatively,  much  less  than  that  which  is  necessary  to  form  the 
bi-albuminate.  Knowing  this  fact,  I  think  we  may  account  for  the 
various  phenomena  already  mentioned  with  ease,  and,  if  I  am  not 
much  mistaken,  with  a  great  degree  of  probability..  Before  enter¬ 
ing  on  an  explanation,  1  may  now  cite  some  experiments  which  I 
have  made  in  connection  with  this  subject. 

The  albumin  used  in  the  following  experiments  was  prepared 
by  whisking  white  of  egg  with  one-third  of  its  volume  of  water, 
and  then  passing  through  fine  linen. 

1.  A  fluid  drachm  of  albumin  was  placed  in  a  test  tube,  and  to  it 
was  added  two  drachms  of  nitrate  of  silver  solution  (eighty  grains 
I  to  the  ounce):  the  result  was  a  dense  flocculent  precipitate.  On 
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now  pouring  in  a  quantity  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  solution  it  was 
obvious  that  a  portion  of  the  precipitate  dissolved,  leaving  a  bulky 
residue,  containing,  when  well  washed,  a  trace  of  silver,  but  mainly 
consisting  of  coagulated  albumin. 

2.  This  experiment  was  similar  to  the  last,  with  the  exception 
that  the  nitrate  solution  was  diluted  with  its  own  bulk  of  water. 
The  consequence  was  the  production  of  a  gelatinous  precipitate, 
which  when  treated  with  hyposulphite  left  much  less  residue  than 
in  the  former  experiment. 

3.  In  this  instance  the  nitrate  was  diluted  with  tivice  its  bulk, 
or  four  drachms  of  water  :  this  threw  down  a  precipitate  similar 
to  the  last,  but  almost  completely  soluble  in  the  hyposulphite. 

In  these  experiments  the  hyposulphite  was  added  immediately 
after  the  mixture  of  the  nitrate  and  albumin  had  been  made.  A 
second  series  were  now  performed  exactly  similar  to  the  first,  ex¬ 
cept  that  an  interval  of  an  hour  was  allowed  to  elapse  before  the 
hyposulphite  was  added.  With  No.  2  the  insoluble  matter  had 
much  increased  in  quantity ;  in  No.  3  a  perceptible  increase  was  ob¬ 
served;  but  when  using  still  more  dilute  solutions  no  alteration 
was  remarked. 

A  third  series  were  now  instituted,  using  pure  albumin  instead 
of  white  of  egg.  Tbe  residue  left  in  each  case  after  treatment  with 
hyposulphite  Avas  decidedly  greater  than  that  produced  in  the 
first  series. 

These  experiments,  parallel  as  they  are  with  each  other,  give  a 
satisfactory  basis  on  which  to  ground  an  explanation. 

On  referring  to  the  formula  of  bi-albuminate  of  soda  given 
above,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  percentage  of  soda  is  T87.  In 
Lehmann’s  experiments  he  never  found  more  than  l-58  per  cent, 
in  white  of  egg,  while  my  own  analyses  give  a  mean  of  1’32. 
Suppose  we  take  1‘4  as  tbe  average,  then  U87 — 1'4  =  *47,  which 
number  expresses  tbe  deficiency  of  alkali  in  white  of  egg  below 
that  required  by  the  formula  for  the  bi-albuminate.  Now  '47  parts 
of  soda  represent  ‘81  of  nitric  aciclj  therefore,  when  we  add  a 
solution  containing  one  hundred  parts  of  white  of  egg  to  an 
excess  of  nitrate  of  silver,  -81  parts  of  nitric  acid  are  set  free. 
It  now  remains  but  to  trace  this  acid  through  different  degrees 
of  dilution.  Before  doing  so,  however,  I  may  remark  that  my 
object  in  using  the  above  numbers  is  more  for  tbe  purpose  of 
rendering  my  meaning  clear  than  from  any  reliance  on  their  strict 
accuracy. 

When  nitrate  of  silver  is  added  to  albumin,  as  in  experiment  1, 
tbe  acid  set  free  is  in  a  comparatively  concentrated  form,  and  can 
then  easily  and  rapidly  coagulate  any  albumin  with  which  it 
comes  in  contact.  We  may  thus  account  for  the  large  residue  in 
tbe  first  experiment,  since  the  precipitate  appears  to  consist  of  a 
mixture  of  albuminate  of  silver  and  coagulated  albumin. 

In  experiment  2  the  acid  is  in  a  much  more  diluted  state,  and 
produces  its  effects  more  slowly  than  in  the  previous  instance.  This 
is  well  shown  in  the  result  of  the  corresponding  experiment  of  the 
second  series. 

Tbe  acid  in  experiment  3  is  so  very  dilute  that  a  long  time  is 
required  before  even  a  small  quantity  of  tbe  albumin  is  coagulated. 
In  the  experiments  with  pure  albumin,  as  might  be  expected,  the 
coagulation  is  still  more  energetic,  since  a  much  larger  quantity 
of  nitric  acid  is  set  free,  there  being  no  alkali  present  to  neutralise 
it.  We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  composition  of  the 
precipitates.  Two  analyses  were  made  of  the  precipitates  pro¬ 
duced  as  in  experiment  1.  These  gave  respectively  5T9  and  5T 
per  cent,  of  oxide  of  silver.  Similar  determinations  of  silver  in  tbe 
precipitate  formed  in  more  dilute  solutions  gave  5-83  and  5'88  per 
cent,  of  oxide.  These  results  are  easily  explained  by  supposing 
that  in  the  first  instance  a  part  of  the  albumin  is  coagulated  by 
contact  with  the  acid ;  and  secondly,  that  the  particles  of  coagulated 
albumin  in  the  presence  of  free  nitrate  of  silver  combine  with  it 
superficially, but  tbe  nitrate  is  unable  to  penetrate  to  the  interior,  the 
way  being  blocked  up,  consequently  such  a  precipitate  is  particu¬ 
larly  rich  in  albumin.  Under  the  conditions  of  experiment  2  the 
amount  of  coagulum  first  formed  is  much  less  than  in  the  former 
instance  ;  therefore  the  proportion  of  silver  is  increased.  Moreover 
the  alteration  in  the  amount  of  coagulum  after  standing  for  some 
time  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  presence  of  tbe  acid.  The 
change  in  tbe  character  of  the  precipitates,  according  as  they  are 
produced  from  strong  or  dilute  solutions,  I  infer  is  due  in  the  first 
case  to  the  presence  of  coagulated  albumin,  which  is  deficient  in 
the  latter. 

A  careful  consideration  of  the  facts  already  brought  forward 
necessarily  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  if  albumin  were  saturated 
with  alkali,  such  a  compound  should  yield  no  coagulum  with  nitrate 
of  silver.  In  order  to  put  this  to  the  test  of  experiment  the  follow¬ 


ing  mode  was  adopted : — White  of  egg  prepared  as  already 
described  wras  used.  A  small  quantity  when  treated  with  nitrate 
of  silver  and  hyposulphite  of  soda  gave  a  very  bulky  residue  as  usual. 
To  another  portion  a  minute  trace  of  alkali  was  added,  then  treated 
with  nitrate  and  hyposulphite:  the  result  was  a  diminished  amount 
of  coagulum.  The  experiment  was  repeated  several  times,  increas¬ 
ing  the  quantity  of  alkali  each  time  :  as  tbe  latter  increased,  the 
amount  of  insoluble  residue  visibly  diminished,  until  a  point  was 
reached  at  which  the  amount  of  alkali  had  arrived  at  a  maximum* 
and  the  coagulum  at  a  minimum.  The  latter  did  not  then  form 
more  than  the  one-tenth  part  of  that  originally  left  by  the  same 
quantity  of  plain  albumin — even  this  small  amount  being  possibly 
due  to  incomplete  admixture  of  the  alkali  with  the  white  of  egg  in 
the  first  instance.  These  facts  seem  to  warrant  the  statement  that 
when  sufficient  alkali  is  present  to  neutralise  any  acid  which  may 
be  set  free,  coagulation  does  not  ensue  even  with  concentrated 
solutions. 

So  far  these  observations  may  seem  very  unpractical;  but  I% 
will  now  show  their  bearing  on  printing  with  albuminiscd  paper. 
Two  slips  of  photographic  paper  were  albuminised — one  with  tbe 
albumin  prepared  as  before -mentioned  ;  tbe  second  with  tbe  same, 
to  which  nearly  the  maximum  of  alkali  had  been  added. 
We  will  call  the  former  A,  the  latter  B.  The  two  ■when  dry  pre¬ 
sented  tbe  same  appearance.  A  was  then  sensitised  on  an  eighty- 
grain  bath,  and  when  dry  was  treated  as  an  ordinary  print,  with 
preliminary  washing,  hyposulphite,  &c.,  but  without  exposure, to 
light.  B  was  treated  in  exactly  tbe  same  way,  and  both  then 
dried  and  examined.  Tbe  surface  of  A  was  well  glazed,  but  that 
of  B  was  dull  and  “fiat”  compared  with  A — in  fact,  the  amount 
of  facing  was  at  best  but  slight.  Now  thi3  result  bears  out  tbe 
previous  statement,  and,  as  I  believe,  shows  that — leaving  the 
chloride  of  silver  out  of  tbe  question — our  ordinary  photographic 
paper,  when  sensitised,  contains  coagulated  albumin  in  addition  to 
albuminate  of  silver.  On  fixing,  the  latter  is  dissolved  out,  leaving 
an  insoluble  laj’er  of  albumin  on  the  surface  of  the  paper.  Knowing 
this,  we  can  now  well  appreciate  tbe  effect  of  a  strong  bath  in 
giving  increased  brilliancy  and  vigour  to  tbe  print. 

(To  be  continued .) 


ON  THE  ASSISTANCE  PHOTOGRAPHERS  MAY  DERIVE 
FROM  A  KNOWLEDGE  OP  PINE  AET.+ 

By  John  Crawford. 

It  too  frequently  happens  that  the  photographer  has  little  or  no 
knowledge  of  artistic  effect,  or  of  that  which  constitutes  a  fine-art 
production.  Tbe  object  of  every  artist,  in  whatever  department  of 
art  he  practices,  should  be  the  elevation  of  his  subject;  and  every 
legitimate  means  within  his  reach  should  be  used  to  accomplish 
that  all-important  end. 

It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  many  fancy  if  they  are  provided  with 
a  first-class  instrument,  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  tbe  chemi¬ 
cals,  and  understand  the  working  of  both  to  perfection,  that  these 
are  the  only  requisites  to  produce  a  picture.  This  is  a  great  mis¬ 
take.  There  is  something  else — viz.,  an  acquaintance  with  the 
laws  that  govern  light  and  shade,  composition,  colour,  and  per¬ 
spective.  “AVhat,”  exclaims  tbe  photographer,  “have  I  to  do 
with  all  these?  The  camera  does  them  all  for  me.”  I  say  no: 
the  camera  satisfies  the  eye  only— -not  the  mind.  Both  eye  and  mind 
must  be  satisfied,  or  an  impression  cannot  be  made ;  and,  before 
this  desirable  end  is  attained,  the  artist  must  by  previous  study 
have  made  his  mind  familiar  with  tbe  many  phenomena  of  nature. 
By  Nature  taught,  he  strikes  the  unerring  hues, — 

Consults  his  eye,  and,  as  he  sees,  designs. 

To  the  photographic  mind  nature  and  art  seem  discordant,  or 
opposite  elements  having  no  connection  with  each  other. 

“Art  is  power,”  writes  a  celebrated  living  author.  “That  is  the 
original  meaning  of  the  word.  It  is  the  creative  power  by  which 
the  soul  of  man  makes  itself  known  through  some  external  mani¬ 
festation  or  outward  sign.  Art  is  the  revelation  of  man;  and  not 
merely  that,  but  likewise  the  revelation  of  nature,  speaking 
through  man.  Art  pre-exists  in  nature,  and  nature  is  reproduced 
in  art.  As  vapours  from  the  ocean,  floating  landward,  and  dis¬ 
solved  in  rain,  are  carried  back  in  rivers  to  the  ocean,  so  thoughts 
and  tbe  semblance  of  things  that  fall  upon  tbe  soul  of  man  in 
showers,  flow  out  again  in  living  streams  of  art,  and  lose  them¬ 
selves  in  tbe  great  ocean,  which  is  nature.  Art  and  nature  are  not 
then  discordant,  but  ever  harmoniously  working  in  each  other. 

*  In  these  experiments  great  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  adding  an  excess  of  alkali, 
the  result  of  such  an  addition  being  the  production'  ol  oxide  of  silver  and  consequent 
discolouration  of  the  precipitates. 

f  Head  at  a  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  3rd  June,  1863. 
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Nature  and  art,  therefore,  cannot  be  separated,  and  the  primary 
laws  of  vision  must  be  obeyed,  or  we  cannot  even  appreciate,  far 
less  produce,  a  work  of  art,  whether  statue,  painting,  or  photograph. 

Most  spoil  the  boon  that  Nature’s  pleased  to  impart 

By  too  much  varnish  or  by  want  of  art ; 

By  solid  science  all  her  gifts  are  grac’d, 

Like  gems  new  polished,  and  with  gold  encased. 

The  method  at  present  most  prevalent  amongst  the  masses  in 
relation  to  the  examination  of  works  of  art  is  a  violation  of  the 
truth  of  Nature,  which  arises  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  an  art 
education.  Their  feeling  is  confined  entirely  to  the  eye,  and  the 
mind  is  left  perfectly  unoccupied.  Every  object  in  the  picture, 
whether  in  the  foreground  or  the  distance,  must,  to  please,  be 
equally  clear  and  distinct.  This  is  untrue  in  Nature,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  cannot  be  true  in  art.  If  we  look  at  any  distant  object  in 
Nature — say,  a  figure  approaching;  at  first  it  is  very  faint  and  in¬ 
distinct,  but  as  it  approaches  the  vagueness  begins  to  give  place 
to  broad  masses ;  but  we  only  see  detail  when  within  a  few  yards 
of  us.  Pictures  painted  upon  the  principle  that  near  and  distant 
objects  should  be  rendered  with  equal  precision  are  simply  painted 
lies.  There  is  an  important  law  of  Nature  which  can  be  violated 
only  at  the  sacrifice  of  truth — that  all  objects  in  a  picture,  as  in 
Nature,  should  lose  their  sharpness  and  detail  as  they  recede  from 
the  eye.  Art  can  only  suggest  what  Nature,  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances,  would  do.  Not  being  able  to-  give  the  entire  variety  of 
Nature,  the  artist,  if  he  make  the  attempt  to  define  all  she  possesses, 
fails,  sinks  into  feebleness,  and  we  part  with  him  in  disgust;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  if  every  touch  suggests  more  than  it  represents, 
every  time  we  return  to  it  a  new  pleasure  is  produced  or  an  idea 
suggested — we  lose  sight  of  the  artist  and  his  art,  and  go  away 
delighted  with  the  new  thoughts  it  has  produced. 

The  best  test  of  art  is  the  effect  it  has  upon  the  mind.  A  work 
of  genius  when  once  seen  is  never  forgotten.  You  shut  your  eyes, 
and  it  is  present  to  the  mental  vision  with  more  power  and 
brilliancy  than  ever  it  was  to  the  external  sight ;  time  and  dis¬ 
tance  only  deepen  the  impression;  it  has  become  a  fixed  principle 
of  your  mental  growth,  strengthening  with  your  strength.  On 
the  contrary,  superficial  art  has  nothing  for  the  mind  to  rest  upon: 
3rou  see  it  and  it  is  forgotten  for  ever.  Such  aie  the  differences 
between  true  and  false  art. 

It  has  been  attempted  frequently,  and  by  various  means,  to  in¬ 
stil  into  the  minds  of  the  general  mass  of  the  people  a  knowledge 
of  art.  This  has  failed,  principally,  on  account  of  the  means  used 
not  being  adequate  to  the  end  contemplated,  and  not  from  any  apa¬ 
thy  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  receive  art  education.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  mankind  generally  have  a  liking,  more  or  less 
strong,  for  pictorial  representations,  according  to  the  opportunities 
they  have  had  of  seeing  such  things.  From  this  cause,  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  another  equally  strong,  viz.,  the  increasing  demand  for 
photographs  of  a  superior  class,  I  augur  for  the  future  of  photo¬ 
graphy  a  most  important  part  in  the  art-education  of  the  people. 
It  becomes  far  more  necessary,  looking  from  this  point  of  view, 
that  the  photographic  artist  should  be  properly  qualified ;  therefore 
let  him  go  to  work  in  earnest  as  a  teacher  of  art  among  the  people. 

Although  the  photographer  cannot  to  any  great  extent  alter 
the  position  of  the  lines  in  his  subject — or,  like  the  painter,  knock 
down  houses  or  uproot  trees — yet  by  a  little  artistic  knowledge  he 
is  enabled  greatly  to  modify  objectionable  parts  by  changing  his 
position  a  lew  inches,  sometimes  a  little  to  the  right  or  left,  as 
circumstances  require,  being  all  that  is  wanted.  I  venture 
also  to  suggest  that  in  order  to  aid  pictorial  effect,  should  the 
photograph  be  deficient  in  light  and  shade — which  is  one  of  the 
greatest  charms  that  a  drawing  in  black  and  white  can  possess — 
it  can  be,  by  judicious  management,  greatly  improved  in  the 
printing.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  this  important  part  of  the  art  is 
too  much  neglected,  and  is  very  often  left  in  the  hands  of  ignorant 
boys  and  girls,  instead  of  being  conducted  by  an  artist,  as  it 
should  be. 

To  show  how  much  can  be  done  by  attention  to  the  printing. 
Some  few  weeks  ago  I  met  a  friend,  eminent  in  his  profession 
of  engraver,  who  opened  his  portfolio  and  exhibited  a  photograph, 
along  with  an  engraving  he  had  just  completed  from  a  painting 
after  a  celebrated  artist.  He  was  very  much  puzzled,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  nearly  in  the  following  words  : — Here  is  a  photo¬ 
graph  taken  from  the  painting  which  you  have  seen.  I  know  it  is 
untouched  ;  the  painting  must  have  given  it  all  it  possesses ;  yet 
it  is  superior  in  many  respects  to  the  painting.  Its  light  and 
shade  is  better — the  lights  on  the  background  are  better  gradu¬ 
ated — in  fact  it  is  more  Rembrandtish.  How  does  this  .happen  ? 
I  ventured  to  hint  that  this  effect  was  produced  in  the  printing. 


The  photographic  artist  has  a  great  deal  to  battle  against 
in  portraiture.  There  is  a  sleeky  trimness  or  dressing-to-death 
style  at  present  in  fashion,  which  every  artist  of  eminence, 
whether  ancient  or  modern,  has  despised.  The  poets,  also,  who 
have  any  sense  of  natural  beauty  do  the  same.  Virgil  in  his 
highly-finished  and  beautiful  description  of  Venus  has  her  hair 
floating  in  the  breeze.  Milton’s  Eve 

“ - to  lier  slender  waist 

Her  unadorned  golden  tresses  were 
Dishevelled,  and  in  wanton  ringlets  waved.” 

The  sitter  comes  direct  from  the  hair-dresser,  with  hair  cut, 
combed,  and  oiled  smooth  :  everything  possible  has  been  done  to 
destroy  the  natural  appearance,  and  take  away  all  ease  and  free¬ 
dom.  In  addition  to  this  barbarous  treatment  he  is  accompanied 
by  some  half-dozen  kind  friends,  who  are  determined  that  the 
artist  shall  do  justice — they  themselves  arranging  the  sitter  as 
they  know  how  he  will  come  out  best.  One  must  have  a  grave 
expression,  another  a  smile,  and  so  on,  until  the  poor  sitter  is  so 
puzzled  that  he  sits  without  any  expression  whatever  unless  that  of 
stolid  stupidity.  AVhen  finished,  the  criticisms  are  as  various  as  were 
the  previous  suggestions.  Should  the  necessary  amount  of  shadow 
to  produce  roundness  be  present,  it  is  characterised  as  snuff  or 
dirt ;  and  then  to  charge  such  a  price  for  a  picture  that  had 
neither  pillars,  curtains  nor  vases  to  fill  it  up  is  perfectly  absurd  ! 
All  this  the  artist  submits  to  with  Christian  fortitude  and  resig¬ 
nation.  The  sooner,  for  all  parties  concerned,  that  this  state  of 
things  is  put  an  end  to  the  better. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


ON  PUBE  METEYLIC  ALCOHOL. 

By  Emerson  J.  Reynolds. 

[We  have  been  favoured  by  the  author  with  a  copy  of  the 
following  paper,  read  before  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  on  Thurs¬ 
day  evening,  January  22,  18G3.] 

A  somewhat  lengthy  discussion  has  recently  been  carried  on  in 
the  pages  of  some  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  periodicals,  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  best  method  of  “  cleaning  ”  or  rendering  inodorous  the 
ordinary  “methylated  spirits,”  in  the  course  of  which  it  has  been 
suggested  that  in  all  probability  perfectly  pure  methylic  alcohol  is 
as  free  from  all  disagreeable  odour  as  the  ordinary  spirits  of  wine, 
even  though  the  chemical  text  books  state  the  contrary.  As,  in 
the  course  of  some  experiments,  it  became  necessary  for  me  to  pre¬ 
pare  some  perfectly  pure  methylic  alcohol,  it  may  not  be  unin¬ 
teresting  at  the  present  time  if  I  state  briefly  my  experiences 
with  it. 

The  source  from  which  I  proposed  to  obtain  the  pure  alcohol  wa3 
the  oxalate  of  methyl.  Tin’s  salt  was  prepared  as  follows  : — 

The  purified  naphtha  was  distilled  as  long  as  the  boiling  point 
remained  steady  at  176°  F.  Equal  weights  of  the  distillate,  oxalic, 
and  sulphuric  acids  were  now  rapidly  distilled,  and  the  resulting 
oxalate  crystallised  from  the  liquid  which  collected  in  the  receiver. 
The  ether  was  then  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  again  crystallised  ;  the 
product  from  the  last  operation  was  then  rectified  from  oxide 
of  lead,  and  finally  twice  recrystallised  from  alcohol.  The 
resulting  pure  oxalate  of  meth}'l  was  then  decomposed  into 
oxalic  acid  and  methylic  alcohol,  by  two  different  modes  of  treat¬ 
ment: — 1st.  By  the  action  of  hydrate  of  potash  in  excess,  and  sub¬ 
sequent  distillation;  2ndly.  By  the  prolonged  action  of  water  alone 
in  a  close  vessel,  and  employing  a  moderate  temperature,  this  pro¬ 
duct  was  likewise  distilled;  the  reaction  which  takes  place  in  each 
instance  being  according  to  the  following  equations: — 

(1.)  (0404r  l  o  _i_2K  i  o  -(CA)"  lo  4_2C*h»  lo 

(CULM  4iMlj  Ui“  K2  (  u^-r-  H 
(2.)(C  O  J"  \Q  ,  4H0_(C404)"  ,  9C,1 


.H, 

H 


0. 


The  dilute  methylic  alcohol  thus  obtained  was  then  rectified  from 
lime,  and  both  specimens  fouud  to  possess  the  following  proper¬ 
ties: — As  thus  prepared,  it  is  a  mobile  inflammable  liquid  of  low 
boiling  point,  having  a  distinct  and  peculiar,  though  not  disgree- 
able  odour,  quite  different  from  that  of  ordinary  alcohol,  and  a 
burning  taste.  No  compound  is  formed  with  oxide  of  mercury 
soluble  in  potash.  Finally,  when  treated  with  powdered  hydrate 
of  potash,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  it  for  twenty-four 
hours,  the  mixture  had  not  become  in  the  least  coloured,  proving, 
as  I  think,  that  the  action  of  Ure’s  test  for  pyroxilic  spirit  depends 
on  the  presence  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  impurities  usually 
existing  in  wood  naptha,  and  not  on  any  power  which  the  alkali 
possesses  of  decomposing  the  methylic  alcohol  itself. 
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ON  THE  CUEVATUBES  OE  THE  IMAGE  DUE  TO  THE 
PEIMAEY  AND  SECOND  AH  5T  FOCI  OE  OBLIQUE  PEN¬ 
CILS  OE  LIGHT ;  AND  ON  SOME  OTHER  POINTS  IN 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  OPTICS.* 

By  Egbert  H.  Bow,  C.E., 

Vice-President  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 

We  come  now  to  the  practical  examination  of  plano-convex  achromatic 
lenses,  and  to  a  description  of  the  diagrams  showing  the  curved  lines 
Y  and  H  laid  down  by  means  of  our  apparatus. 

Many  diagrams  were  taken,  hut  we  give  a  selection  of  the  more 
instructive.  The  first  lens  employed  was  of  French  manufacture,  focal 
length  nearly  4J  inches,  extreme  diameter  =  1  fh ",  radius  of  curvature  of 
the  convex  her-" —  2  inches  Mlv.  and  thickness  at  echo  = 


\_Figs.  7  to  10  have  been  reduced  in  scale  from  the  original  diagrams  in 
the  ratio  of  28  :  10  nearly.] 

Diagrams  7  and  8  show  on  a  reduced  scale  the  curves  obtained  with  the 
stop  and  lens  in  the  usual  positions — that  is,  with  the  stop  in  front  of  the  fiat 
face,  and  here  at  distances  from  it  respectively  =  1^''  and  inches.  _  Now 
these  diagrams  are  sufficiently  remarkable.  The  first  tiling  to  he  noticed  is 
that  the  Y  curve,  unlike  what  we  got  in  Jig.  4,  has  become  the  flatter  or 
outermost  one,  telling  of  oblique  negative  action  according  to  our  1st  and 
2nd  principles  ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  the  interior  surface  bounding 
the  flint  and  crown  glasses  has  a  divergent  power,  in  virtue  of  the  greater 
refractive  index  of  the  flint  glass.  The  next  peculiarity  that  strikes  us  is 
the  excess  of  these  actions  towards  the  extremes  of  the  figures,  where  the 
curve  Y  becomes  actually  recurved:  this  arises  from  the  exceeding 
obliquity  with  which  the  extreme  pencils  fall  on  the  negative  interior 
surface,  as  may  be  seen  from  fig.  6.  Another  effect  of  the  greater  action 
of  the  negative  .surface  on  the  more  oblique  pencils  will  he  to  diminish 
somewhat  the  distortion  towards  the  margins  of  the  picture :  this  arises 
from  its  effect  upon  the  directions  of  the  pencils  as  well  as  upon  their 
vergencics. 

It  is  to  he  remarked  in  the  case  before  us  that  the  first  or  fiat  surface 
has  no  verging  effect,  and  the  third  surface  or  convex  face  has  not  its 
power  much  exalted  at  any  paid  through  obliquity  of  action  ;  therefore, 
the  negative  surface  from  its  obliquity  of  action  on  the  parallel  verged 
pencils,  and  being  a  case  of  the  passage  from  a  denser  to  a  rarer  medium, 
is  allowed  to  play  a  very  exalted  part.  This  wall  serve  to  prepare  us  for 
what  we  find  in  fig.  9.  Fig.  9  shows  the  curves  obtained  when  the  convex 
face  is  turned  to  the  view  and  the  stop  is  placed  fths  of  an  inch  behind 
the  lens.  It  will  at  once  he  remarked  that  the  Y  curve  has  here  resumed 
its  most  natural  position  in  relation  to  the  curve  H,  in  becoming  the 
interior  one ;  yet  it  will  he  found  that  our  negative  surface  is  still  very 
oblique  to  the  extreme  pencils.  Let  us  see  what  has  interfered  with  and 
subdued  its  influence.  The  convex  surface,  which  is  no  w  the  first,  will 
have  barely  two-thirds  of  the  vergent  power  it  exerted  before  (Prim  III) ; 
and  since  it  is  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  pencils,  it  can  have  little 
to  do  with  the  change,  except  in  leaving  the  remaining  convergency  to  he 
effected  by  the  plane  surface.  The  negative  surface  is  on  the  one  hand 
reduced  in  its  influence  from  the  action  of  Brin.  III.,  hut  on  the  other 
exalted  on  account  of  Brin.  Y.  It  is  then  to  the  last  or  plane  surface  that 
the  great  falling  off  in  the  flatness,  particularly  of  curve  Y,  is  due.  The 
flat  face  acts  as  a  convex  surface  from  Brin.  IV.,  and  this  action  is  exalted 
on  the  oblique  pencils  by  Prim  I. 

*  Concluded  fro  n  pajre  231. 


Diagrams  10  and  11  are  given  to  show  the  reverse  of  flattening  effect 
produced  on  the  field  by  a  stop,  when  that  is  placed  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  lens.  In  the  case  of  fig.  10  the  flat  face  of  the  lens  was  turned 
towards  the  view,  and  the  stop  placed  three-quarters  of  an  inch  behind 
the  convex  face.  In  the  case  of  fg.  1 1  the  convex  face  of  the  lens  was 
turned  towards  the  Anew,  and  the  stop  placed  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
front  of  the  lens. 

Attention  may  he  called  to  the  near  approach  which  the  curvatures  in 
fgs.  10  and  11  make  to  those  obtained  by  calculation  in  fig.  4  for  quito 
another  case.  The  indications  of  the  two  opposite  kinds  of  distortion  aro 
very  evident  in  fgs.  10  and  11. 

Diagram  12  sIioavs  the  curves  obtained  by  a  doublet,  composed  of  a 
6-inch  focus  plano-com-ex  achromatic  lens,  placed  in  front  with  its  con¬ 
vex  face  to  the  Ariew,  and  our  4’j-incli  focus  lens  behind  with  its  curved 
face  to  the  image,  a  stop  being  inserted  bctAvecn  the  tAvo  lenses  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  f  of  an  inch  from  each  flat  face.  The  contending  actions  of  two 
such  diagrams  as  figs.  8  and  9  may  he  clearly  traced  in  Jig.  12. 

But  my  principal  experiments  upon  doublets  were  those  Avitli  lenses  in 
the  possession  of  our  honorary  member,  Brof.  C.  Piazzi  Smyth,  and  Avhieh 
he  so  successfully  made  use  of  in  Itussia  to  produce  the  exquisitely  sharp 
and  beautiful  stereoscopic  photographs  that  have  astonished  and  pleased 
many  of  us  so  much.  I  beg  to  record  here  my  sense  of  the  exceedingly 
kind  manner  in  which  these  lenses  Avcrc  put  into  my  hands,  accompanied 
with  much  information  regarding  the  Professor’s  experience  with  them, 
and  on  the  subject  of  minute  photography  generally — information  Avhieh 
I  may  possibly  liaA'e  some  future  opportunity  of  making  use  of  before 
this  Society. 

The  doublet,  as  made  use  of  by  Prof.  Smyth,  in  Eussia,  was  arranged 
as  shown  in  Jig.  13.  The  surfaces,  as  nearly  as  I  could  measure 
them,  had  the  following  radii  of  curvature : — A  =  3S  inches;  D, 
concave,  —  33  inches;  E  =  GJ  inches;  F  =  2'6o  inches;  G  =:  32 
inches  ;  and  H,  convex,  =  8f  inches.  The  stop  wras  placed  midway 
between  the  surfaces  D  and  E,  and  ore  inch  from  each.  Let  a  repre¬ 
sent  the  distance  of  the  stop  from  tl  e  front  lens  or  surface  D,  and  b 
its  distance  from  the  hack  combination  or  surface  E ;  and  the  following 
Avere  some  of  the  results  arrived  af : — 

[As  most  of  the  diagrams  for  this  doublet  are  such  that  Y  and  H  nearly 
coincide,  I  liaA'e  not  prepared  copies ;  hut,  by  my  stating  the  radii  of 
curvature,  you  Avill  get  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  flatness  of  the  curves 
and  the  degree  of  conformity.] 

First. — When  the  distance  of  2  inches  is  retained  bctAveen  the  lenses, 
Ave  have  the  following  results  : — 

(1.)  When  the  stop  is  midway,  or  a  —  1  inch,  and  7=1  inch,  the  radius 
of  curve  Y  is  ratherless  than  6  inches  and  that  of  II  =  7^"  ;  the  medium 
field  or  position  of  least  confusion  may  therefore  he  said  to  have  a  radius 
of  rather  more  than  6|  inches. 

(2) .  When  wre  move  the  stop  a  quarter  of  an  inch  further  forward,  or 
so  that  a  —  f,  and  b  =  1  f,  avc  at  once  find  a  great  improvement:  the  two 
curves  Arery  nearly  coincide,  and  the  radius  of  curvature  is  lengthened 
out  to  nearly  8  inches. 

(3) .  On  moving  the  stop  another  quarter  of  an  inch  forward,  or  so  that 
a  =  f,  and  b  =  1|",  the  curves  appear  to  he  identical,  and  the  common 
radius  quite  equal  to  8  inches. 

(4) .  On  moving  the  stop  inch  further  still,  or  so  that  a  =  § ,  and 
b  =  If,  little  effect  is  produced,  except  that  the  curve  Y  may  he  a  very 
little  flatter  than  H,  and  consequently  beginning  to  separate  from  it  on 
the  other  side  from  that  which  it  occupied  in  the  first  experiment.  It 
appears,  then,  that  for  a  distance  apart  of  the  lenses  equal  to  two  inches, 
avg  arrive  at  the  best  result  Avhen  b  is  of  about  three  times  the  Aralue  of  a; 
and  the  improA7ement  upon  the  Eussian  arrangement  is  threefold,  aIz.,  a 
flatter  general  field,  a  better  combination  of  Y  Avith  H,  and  less  distortion. 

Second.— We  may  arrange  a  reArerse  series  of  experiments,  in  Avhieh  b 
Avill  ahvays  he  three  times  a,  hut  the  total  length  of  a  -f-  b  varied. 

(1) .  We  lurve  seen,  then,  that  Avith  «  +  *  =  2  inches  we  get  the  radii 
of  Y  and  H  each  =  8  inches. 

(2) .  When  a  -j-  b  is  made  less  than  2  inches, [we  get  a  more  curved  field ; 
for  instance,  when  a-\~  b  —  IT 5,  the  radii  arc  of  Y  —  3|  inches  nearly, 
and  of  H  =  5J  inches. 

(3) .  When  a  -f-  b  is  made  greater  than  2  inches,  avc  get  the  general  field 
flattened  ;  hut  Y  becomes  separated  from  H,  and  may  eATen  become  con¬ 
vex  towards  the  lens,  so  that  we  may  readily  thus  get  a  so-called  flat 
medium  field  of  least  confusion.  But  the  confusion  is  really  so  great  when 
Y  and  H  are  much  separated  that  I  think  myself  justified  in  maintaining 
that  the  coincidence  of  Y  and  H  is  as  important  as  the  general  flatness  of 
the  curves.  Professor  Smyth  has  tried  a  -j-  b  —  3  inches,  while  b  wras 
=  3  a;  hut  I  belieA^e,  in  accordance  with  what  I  haAre  just  stated,  the 
result  was  not  satisfactory. 

Third. — The  next  step  would  he  to  assume  other  values  of  a  -j-  b  and 
discover  for  each  the  best  position  of  the  stop  or  proportion  of  a  :  b,  and 
record  the  results  until  the  best  possible  were  attained.  I  did  not  carry 
out  the  examination  further ;  hut  Professor  Smyth  has  instituted  some 
experiments  with  a  view  to  still  further  improving  the  curvatures,  and 
appears  to  haAre  got  a  good  result  with  af-b—  3 "4  and  b  —  2a.  The 
medium  field  he  describes  as  very  much  flattened,  hut  I  have  not  taken 
the  curves  of  Y  and  II.  He  adds  some  interesting  particulars  regarding 
the  effects  upon  the  achromatism  ;  these  are,  however,  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  paper. 
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I  shall  now  conclude  by  noticing  some  experiments  with  the  use  of  one- 
half  of  the  doublet  above  described : — And  first,  when  the  front  lenses  A — D 
are  altogether  removed,  and  the  stop  at  one-inch  in  front  of  the  back  com¬ 
bination  E — H,  there  is  a  striking-  change  produced  when  the  lens  G — H 
is  reversed.  In  the  usual  position  of  G — H,  we  get  curves  of  Y  and  H 
with  radii  of  7  and  12  inches  respectively,  the  focus  measured  from  the 
lenses  being  about  1 1  inches.  But  when  we  turn  the  lens  G — H,  so  that 
the  surface  G  is  last,  we  get  both  curves  to  be  convex  towards  the  lens 
and  Y  beyond  H  :  the  radii  are  then  10  inches  for  H,  and  2J  inches  for  Y. 

With  the  other  or  front  half  of  the  doublet  turned  round,  so  that  the 
stop  will  be  in  front  or  to  the  view,  we  find  (1)  that  if  the  stop  be  at 
about  1 J  inches  distant,  then  H  and  V  coincide ;  (2)  when  the  distance 
of  the  stop  is  less  than  lj  inches  distant,  then  H  is  flatter  than  Y — for 
instance,  when  the  stop  is  1  inch  distant  the  radius  of  V  =  11,  and  that 
of  II  =  13,  (principal  focal  length  about  9J)  and  (3) ;  when  the  distance 
of  the  stop  is  greater  than  1]  inches,  we  find  that  V  is  flatter  than  H — for 
instance  when  the  distance  is^—  If,  radius  of  V  =  30  inches,  and  radius 
of  H  =  20  inches. 

I  believe  then,  gentlemen,  that  it  is  by  the  practical  examination  of  the 
curves  V  and  H  by  means  of  such  an  apparatus  as  I  have  described,  and 
not  simply  by  examining  the  field  of  least  confusion,  that  our  landscape 
and  other  lenses  designed  to  embrace  a  wide  field  of  view  are  to  be 
improved.  And  if  I  have  been  successful  in  pointing  out,  by  such 
means,  an  improvement  in  those  made  use  of  by  Professor  Smyth,  and 
which  were  so  perfect  before,  I  accept  the  fact  as  no  small  triumph  and 
confirmation  of  my  views. 

Errata. — In  the 
“  becomes  changed .” 


HtcGings  of  Satieties. 

LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  last  meeting  for  the  present  session  of  the  Society  was  held  at  King's 
College  on  Tuesday,  the  2nd  instant,  at  eight  o’clock.  Charles  Vignoles, 
Esq.,  F.R.S.,  occupied  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Mason,  of  Blackheath,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Ross  exhibited  a  folio  of  prints  taken  with  his  lenses  Nos.  1,  2,  and 
3;  also,  a  small  negative  taken  with  his  lens  for  medallions — a  double 
achromatic  of  about  If  inches  focus. 

Mr.  Davenport  exhibited  some  instantaneous  views  of  London  Bridge 
on  the  occasion  of  the  entry  of  the  Princess  Alexandra  into  London. 

Mr.  Dallmeyer  showed  an  eighteen  inch  square  copying  and  enlarging 
camera  on  a  very  strong  table,  capable  of  being  readily  moved,  and  having 
lateral  and  vertical  adjustments.  Also,  a  camera  stand,  with  very  elabo¬ 
rate  screw,  and  rack  and  pinion  adjustment,  enabling  the  operator  to  ad¬ 
just  with  a  degree  of  nicety,  little  inferior  to  that  of  a  theodolite  or  transit 
instrument.  These  instruments  were  made  for  the  Italian  government. 

The  photographs  by  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes,  of  Ryde,  noticed  in  our  report 
of  the  North  London  meeting,  were  again  exhibited,  and,  in  addition  to 
these,  some  cartes  de  visite  of  the  Royal  Family,  by  Mayall. 

The  Secretary  introduced  one  of  the  alleged  photographs  said  to  have 
been  taken  by  James  Watt,  and  stated  that  Mr.  Smith,  of  the  South 
Kensington  Musemn,  was  to  have  been  present  to  explain  the  subject, 
but  preferred  deferring  what  he  had  to  say  until  the  chain  of  evidence 
was  more  complete. 

There  was  some  discussion  upon  whether  it  was  worth  while  to  enter 
into  the  question  in  the  absence  of  any  information ;  but  the  Chairman 
suggested  that  there  could  be  no  objection  to  any  members  expressing 
opinions  upon  the  specimen  before  the  meeting,  especially  if  the  question 
were  confined  to  the  consideration  whether  it  was  or  was  not  produced 
by  the  agency  of  light. 

Mr.  Shadbolt  said  that  perhaps  it  might  be  as  well  to  state  to  the 
meeting  that  which  had  already  been  published  with  regard  to  the  speci¬ 
mens  of  photographs  attributed  to  James  Watt,  of  which  that  before  them 
wras  one.  He  then  repeated  what  originally  appeared  in  the  Birmingham 
Daily  Dost.  [See  page  183.]  And  added,  that  having  had  the  whole  of 
the  evidence  communicated  to  him  by  Mr.  Smith,  who  had  also  allowed 
him  to  examine  minutely  all  the  specimens,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  de¬ 
claring  his  thorough  conviction  of  the  specimen  on  the  table  being  a 
photograph  in  the  strict  acceptation  of  the  word,  and  produced  by  James 
Watt.  His  lips  wrere  sealed  relative  to  details,  in  deference  to  Mr.  Smith’s 
wishes,  who  had  reason  to  believe  that  certain  points  upon  which  he  had 
good  evidence  already,  might  be  sustained  by  that  which  was  indisputable ; 
and  until  he  had  ascertained  for  certain  whether  it  can  or  can  not  be  ob¬ 
tained,  he  had  decided  upon  delaying  publication  of  what  he  had  obtained. 

Dr.  Diamond  suggested  that  Mr.  Shadbolt  meant  Mr.  Boulton,  instead 
of  Mr.  Watt,  as  the  inventor  of  photography. 

Mr.  Shadbolt  dissented;  he  had  good  reasons  for  the  contrary  opinion. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that,  as  an  engineer  himself,  he  should  be 
more  inclined  to  think  Watt,  the  man  of  brains,  had  been  the  inventor  of 
photography,  as  Boulton,  an  excellent  and  discriminating  man,  was  pro¬ 
perly  the  man  of  capital. 

Mr.  Simpson  stated  that,  although  it  would  be  difficult  to  discuss  the 
question  satisfactorily  in  the  absence  of  the  principal  part  of  the  evidence 
— which  was  known  to  two  others  present  besides  himself— he  had  no 


doubt  Mr.  Shadbolt  would  agree  with  him  that  they  might  state  the  fact 
of  some  of  the  pictures  being  labelled  “  Sun  Picture  by  J.  W.,”  which 
evidently  indicated  Watt. 

Mr.  Shadbolt  said  the  evidence  was  even  stronger  than  what  Mr. 
Simpson  had  given. 

Mr.  Malone,  after  examining  the  specimen,  was  clearly  of  opinion 
that  it  was  not  a  photograph,  and  expressed  surprise  that  any  one  should 
so  regard  it.  It  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  drawing  in  liquorice,  or  some 
such  material,  and  certainly  to  have  been  done  by  hand. 

Mr.  Allen  had  no  doubt  it  was  done  by  hand :  he  could  perceive  the 
touches  of  the  brush. 

Mr.  Simpson  said  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  pictures  were  not 
alleged  to  have  been  produced  by  any  process  now  known,  though  called 
“  sun  pictures and,  as  they  were  copies  of  paintings  (not  photographs 
of  natural  objects),  the  touches  of  the  brush  would  of  course  be  accurately 
represented. 

Dr.  Diamond  thought  he  had  perhaps  not  done  wisely  in  bringing  the 
specimen  before  the  meeting  without  being  allowed  to  bring  other  evidence. 
There  were,  however,  two  specimens  closely  resembling  the  early  pictures 
of  Daguerre — one  being  a  picture  of  Boulton’s  house,  before  the  altera¬ 
tion,  1791 ;  the  other,  which  at  first  appeared  to  be  a  blank  plate  of  metal, 
was  found,  when  examined  in  strong  sunlight  by  himself  and  Mr. 
Thurston  Thompson,  to  bear  an  impression,  though  a  faint  one,  of  the 
house  after  its  alteration. 

Dr.  Wright  noticed  that  the  paper  upon  which  the  specimen  before 
the  meeting  was  taken  was  common  writing-paper,  such  as  no  artist 
would  have  selected  for  producing  a  highly-finished  drawing  upon. 

Mr.  Debenham  observed  some  slight  imperfections,  which  looked  won¬ 
derfully  like  those  found  in  paper  photographs. 

Sir.  II.  White  had  little  doubt  of  the  specimen  being  a  photograph. 
He  could  perceive  that  the  shadows  cast  by  the  protuberances  upon  the 
rough  surface  of  the  painting  had  been  accurately  reproduced — a  very 
difficult  matter  to  do  by  hand,  and  not  likely  to  have  been  done,  if 
possible. 

Mr.  Brooks  had  observed  the  same  circumstance,  and  coincided  in 
opinion  with  Mr.  White,  though  lie  suggested  that  they  might  possibly 
have  been  taken  by  aid  of  the  camera  lacida,  which,  he  asserted,  would 
account  for  the  accuracy  and  reversed  direction  of  the  drawing.* 

After  some  further  discussion,  it  was  finally  announced  that  Mr. 
Smith  would  bring  the  matter  definitely  before  the  Society  at  its  first 
meeting  in  November,  when  it  was  hoped  that  the  whole  question 
would  be  set  at  rest. 

A  paper,  entitled  Phosphoric  Theory  of  the  Formation  of  the  Photographic 
Image ,  was  then  read.  [See  page  248.] 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper,  discussion  being  invited, 

Mr.  Debenham  asked  if  the  author  regarded  the  ether  employed  as 
a  solvent  in  chemical  manipulations  identical  with  the  undulatory 
“ether”  referred  to  in  describing  the  phenomena  of  light  ? 

The  Author  held  no  such  opinion.  He  was  quite  aware  that  the  word 
was  used  for  want  of  a  better  term,  and  was  familiar  with  the  chemical 
properties  of  liquid  ether. 

Mr.  Malone,  in  reply  to  some  remarks  made  by  the  Chairman, 
said  that  the  author  of  the  paper  just  concluded  appeared  to  labour 
under  a  fundamental  error.  It  was  not  necessary  to  assume,  because 
phosphorus  reduced  the  salts  of  silver  that  therefore  there  must  be 
some  connection  between  phosphorus  and  light,  and  much  less  that 
light  must  necessarily  contain  phosphorus.  He  (Mr.  Malone)  had 
brought  with  him  a  bottle  containing  some  gold  reduced  to  the  metallic 
state  by  means  of  organic  matter;  now  it  was  quite  possible  to  bring 
about  a  similar  result  by  the  action  of  light,  but  it  woidd  never  do 
to  infer  that,  therefore,  organic  matter  existed  in  the  sim’s  light.  Silver 
could  also  be  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  various  means — such  as  heat, 
organic  matter,  chemical  de-oxidisers,  and  light;  but  did  it,  therefore, 
follow  that  light,  heat,  and  chemical  action  were  identical  P  By  no 
means !  And  although  it  was  well  known  that  each  of  those  agencies 
were  capable  of  producing  similar  results,  it  was  equally  well  known  that 
the  result  was  the  reduction  of  the  silver  to  the  true  metallic  state,  as  he 
had  successfully  demonstrated  on  a  former  occasion  when  aiming  to 
illustrate  an  entirely  different  point  from  that  which  had  been  attempted 
that  evening.  Mr.  Glaisher’s  experiments  in  this  direction  were,  he 
(Mr.  Malone)  thought,  deficient  in  some  of  the  points  calculated  to  pro¬ 
duce  entire  conviction,  as  it  was  an  axiom  in  chemistry  that  there  could  be 
no  reaction  without  solution.  In  these  experiments  {he  chlorine  was  im¬ 
prisoned,  and  there  was  therefore  no  action.  Something  more  than 
chloride  of  silver  and  light  were  necessary  to  produce  photographic  action ; 
and  as  to  the  question  of  the  uncertainty  attaching  to  researches  in  this 
direction  being  a  disgrace,  he  was  by  no  means  prepared  to  admit  that, 
seeing  that  the  experiments  necessary  to  arrive  at  sound  conclusions  re¬ 
quired  much  time  and  were  very  costly.  To  return  to  his  experiments, 
he  (Mr.  Malone)  had  shown  that  it  was  possible  to  reduce  silver  to  the 
metallic  state  by  means  of  phosphorus,  and  that  the  condition  in  which 
it  was  produced  might  be  described  as  amorphous.  There  were  numer¬ 
ous  instances  of  this  in  the  range  of  chemical  substances.  He  need  only 
remind  his  hearers  of  the  three  forms  of  the  element  carbon — viz.,  char¬ 
coal,  diamond,  and  graphite;  and  he  entertained  the  opinion  that  metallic 
silver  was  similarly  capable  of  existing  in  a  variety  of  physical  forms. 
In  that  opinion  ho  was  not  only  supported  by  the  most  eminent  che- 
*The  CCt,m<rq  lucido,  does  not  reverse  Qie  object,— Eo. 


first  part,  in  Principle  II.,  for  “is  augmented"  read 
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mists,  but  -was  able  to  prove  its  correctness  by  actual  experiment.  He  bad 
reduced  silver  to  the  amorphous  metallic  state  in  complex  admixture  with 
organic  matter.  He  had  separated  the  organic  matter,  weighed  his  amor¬ 
phous  silver,  and  then  having  fused  into  the  bright  metallic  form,  it  had  not 
lost  weight :  that  he  thought  a  conclusive  form  of  experiment,  and  in  view 
of  it  he  could  only  meet  the  theory  which  it  had  been  attempted  to  pro¬ 
pound  that  evening  by  another.  He  thought  any  one  must  see  that  it  was 
not  at  all  necessary  gratuitously  to  assume  the  existence  of  phosphorus  in 
light  in  order  to  account  for  the  phenomena  connected  therewith ;  since,  if 
it  were  so,  its  existence  in  heat  might  be  assumed  with  equal  propriety. 

The  Author  of  tiie  Paper  disclaimed  having  made  the  assertion 
attributed  to  him,  and  regretted  that  he  should  have  been  so  grievously 
misunderstood,  referring  again  to  Dr.  Phipson  as  his  authority  for  the 
statement  that  phosphorescence  was  produced  by  the  blue  ray. 

Mr.  Malone  :  But  phosphorescence  is  a  phenomenon,  not  a  substance. 

The  Author  of  the  Paper  asked,  if  reduction  took  place,  why  it 
should  be  attributed  to  the  blue  ray  of  light  only — why  not  to  every 
part  ?  His  opinion  was  to  the  effect  that  the  reduction  took  place  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  phosphorescence  which  arose  from  the  collision  of  undula- 
tory  rays  of  light  coming  in  contact  with  different  substances,  and  although 
phosphorescence  and  phosphorus  were  not  the  same  thing,  still  there  were 
circumstances  under  which  phosphorescence  might  become  phosphorus. 

This  reply  caused  no  littla  merriment,  amidst  which 

Mr.  Malone  descanted  on  the  generally-received  opinions  in  reference 
to  the  undulatory  theory,  and  referred  to  various  phenomena  in  support 
of  that  theory ;  but,  while  admitting  some  parallel  in  the  resul  ts  obtained, 
he  still  denied  their  identity,  and,  as  the  points  which  it  was  aimed  at 
establishing  were  mere  gratuitous  assumptions,  unsupported  by  experi¬ 
ment,  he  must  be  excused  for  preferring  that  theory  which  could  appeal 
to  experiment  for  its  establishment. 

The  Chairman  thought  Mr.  Malone  had  very  clearly  stated  the  point 
at  issue.  It  ha'd  been  assumed  that  phosphorescence  and  light  were  iden¬ 
tical,  thus  confounding  things  perfectly  distinct,  in  which  Mr.  Malone  of 
course  did  not  agree. 

A  brief  renewal  of  the  discussion  on  the  James  Watt  pictures  was 
attempted,  after  which 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  Chief  Baron  had  regretted  his  inability 
to  attend  the  meeting  on  that  occasion,  but  hoped  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  the  Photographic  Society  Club  and  the  members  at  an  annual 
dinner,  when  ho  also  hoped  ladies  would  be  present. 

It  was  then  announced  that  the  next  meeting  would  take  place  on  the 
first  Tuesday  in  November,  after  which  the  meeting  separated. 

[Note. — In  our  report  of  the  North  London  meeting  it  was  erroneously 
stated  that  the  camera  exhibited  by  Mr.  Foxlee  was  made  by  Mr.  How. 
For  “How”  read  “ Hare ,”  of  Pentonvi lie -ro a d . ] 


EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  met  on  the  evening  of  the  3rd  inst., — J.  D.  Marwick,  Esq., 
President,  in  the  chair. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Crawford,  On  the  Assistance  which  Photo¬ 
graphers  may  Derive  from  a  Knowledge  of  Fine  Art.  [See  page  252.] 

A  discussion  was  entered  into  on  the  subject,  in  which  Messrs.  Bow, 
Nicol,  Davies,  Horsburgh,  Hill,  and  others  took  part. 

Mr.  Bums  exhibited  a  number  of  prints  on  what  he  stated  was  alabas¬ 
trine  enamelled  paper.  Pie  stated  that  there  would  be  found  a  great 
variety  of  tone  among  these  prints,  as  he  had  purposely  prepared  speci¬ 
mens  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  variety  of  tones  procurable  on  this 
paper.  In  reply  to  a  question,  Mr.  Burns  said  the  toning  was  very 
rapidly  effected.  He  further  said,  in  reply  to  another  question,  that  he 
did  not  find  Sutton’s  patent  albumenised  paper  at  all  comparable  with  the 
paper  then  before  them,  as  it  (Sutton’s  paper)  possessed  excessive  gloss 
without  smoothness ;  and,  moreover,  to  judge  from  the  specimens  he  had 
scon,  it  gave  stains,  and  possessed  other  disadvantages  which  had  de¬ 
termined  him  on  deferring  buying  any  more. 

Mr.  Bums’s  pictures  were  very  beautiful,  and  called  forth  very  favour¬ 
able  expressions  of  opinion  from  the  members. 

The  President  then  exhibited  an  improved  copying  camera,  which  was 
remarkable  for  the  great  variety  in  its  mechanical  adjustments. 

After  the  usual  votes  of  thanks  the  meeting  separated. 


FRENCH  (PARIS) 'PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY7. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  took  place  on  the  5th  instant. 

The  business  was  of  a  miscellaneous  character. 

M.  Bacot  contributed  a  small  apparatus  intended  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  a  variable  diaphragm,  and  which  consists  simply  in  a  brass  ring,  fur¬ 
nished  with  an  outside  screw,  upon  wdiich  runs  a  rim  or  washer ;  over  the 
inner  ring  is  placed  a.  piece  of  India-rubber  or  other  elastic  substance,  and 
this  is  stretched  by  the  outer  rim,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
machine,  exhibited  here  in  1855,  for  the  enlargement  or  diminution  of 
drawings,  engravings,  or  designs. 

M.  Blanquart-Evrard  presented  some  further  results  of  his  process 
communicated  to  the  Society  in  January  last,  and  the  object  of  which  is — 
to  quoto  M.  Blanquart-Evrard’ s  own  •words— to  “continue  and  complete 
the  negative  without  the  help  of  the  camera ;  to  alter  the  effects,  and  to 
correct,  if  need  be,  the  light  given  by  nature.”  The  process  consists  in 


the  further  development  of  portions  of  the  picture,  and  the  consequent 
introduction  of  artificial  shadows.  The  idea  is  ingenious,  and  the  process 
may  hereafter  be  found  of  some  service ;  but  the  specimens  exhibited  by 
M.  Blanquart-Evrard  cannot  bo  regarded  with  satisfaction  in  an  artistic 
point  of  view.  The  correction  of  nature  is  as  dangerous  in  art  as  in  medi¬ 
cine,  and  the  appearance  of  the  otherwise  well-executed  photographs, 
resulting  from  the  above  treatment,  is  patchy  and  unsatisfactory.  It 
would  require  infinite  art  and  a  consummate  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  light  and  shadow  to  aclueve  any  success  in  tliis  attempt  to  mend  nature. 

M.  Poitevin  presented  some  well-executed  enamels,  executed  by  his 
own  process,  with  the  aid  of  percliloridc  of  iron ;  and  ho  explained  that, 
as  he  made  use  of  no  substances  which  melted  in  the  process  of  burning- 
in,  his  outlines  remained  intact,  whereas  any  metallic  or  other  fusiblo 
colours  or  agents  would  render  the  picture  liable  to  be  blurred.  These 
works  were  executed  in  two  ways — on  the  enamel  itself,  and  also  on  the 
pate  or  biscuit  used  for  the  purpose  of  enamelling — and  their  general 
effect  was  considered  highly  satisfactory. 

Another  gentleman  exhibited  various  specimens  of  photographs  printed 
on  glass  plates  and  also  on  vases  of  small  diameter,  and  consequently 
sharp  curves,  which  had  a  very  good  effect ;  but,  unfortunately,  the 
description  given  of  the  process  was  not  sufiicient  to  enable  us  to  lay  it 
before  our  readers. 

51.  Titus-Albites  exhibited  a  modified  form  of  his  apparatus,  already 
well  known,  for  taking  a  number  of  negatives  and  storing  them  in  a 
receptacle  within  the  case  of  the  apparatus  ;  and  he  explained  the  advan¬ 
tages  to  be  derived  from  being  able  to  take  ten  or  more  cliches,  and  keep¬ 
ing  them  all  in  a  damp  state,  by  exclusion  of  the  air  and  the  consequent 
prevention  of  evaporation,  so  as  to  delay  the  development  for  a  convenient 
time  and  place.  Some  very  beautiful  views  of  scenery,  taken  by  Count 
Aguado  with  the  aid  of  this  apparatus,  were  presented  to  the  Society  by 
the  former  gentleman. 

51.  IMarinier  exhibited  a  portable  laboratory  for  operating  in  the  open 
air.  It  consists  of  a  box  or  chamber,  about  two  feet  wide,  and  rather  less 
in  height  and  depth,  the  front  being  fitted  with  a  black  curtain,  winch 
falls  over  the  head  of  the  operator  and  down  to  his  waist,  around  winch 
an  elastic  belt  passes  to  the  sides  of  the  laboratory.  The  interior  is  fitted 
with  a  small  cistern,  and  places  for  several  bottles ;  and  the  whole  is 
furnished  with  hooks,  by  which  it  may  be  attached  to  a  tree  or  any  other 
similar  support^  and  also  with  an  adjustable  iron  stand,  for  use  in  the 
open  plain. 

Mr.  Bingham,  on  behalf  of  5Ir.  Hart,  of  London,  presented  the  Society 
with  one  of  the  latter  gentleman’s  frames  for  printing  pictures  made  up 
from  several  negatives,  which,  we  presume,  is  well  known  in  London. 

51.  Liebert,  a  French  gentleman  residing  at  San  Francisco,  addressed 
the  Society  on  the  comparative  merits  of  the  apparatus  and  methods  in 
use  by  French  and  American  photographers.  The  principal  points  in  tho 
American  practice  referred  to  by  M.  Liebert  were  as  follow: — 1.  Tho 
suppression  of  the  use  of  tripoli,  rotten  stone,  and  other  similar  substances 
for  cleaning  glasses ;  and  the  substitution  of  a  simple  rubber  of  Japan 
paper,  dipped  in  alcohol.  2.  Restoration  of  decomposed  silver  baths  by 
the  transformation  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  into  the  bicarbonate  precipi¬ 
tated  and  re-dissolved  by  nitric  acid.  3.  The  taking  of  direct  positives 
on  thin  iron  plates  covered  with  Japan  varnish  (Chinese  lac).  These 
proofs  are  taken  in  the  same  manner  as  positives  on  glass,  and  require 
only  a  few  minutes  for  their  execution.  They  are  recommended  as  pecu¬ 
liarly  adapted  for  conveyance  by  post  or  otherwise,  as  not  being  liable  to 
injury  by  rough  carriage.  4.  Baths  for  developing  negatives,  and  for 
giving  them  immediately  all  the  intensity  required,  composed  in  the 
following  manner : — 

Dissolve  together — 

Sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  .  1  ounce. 

Nitrate  of  potash .  i  „ 

YVater  . 14  ounces. 

Add  Acetic  (?  Acetous)  Acid,  No.  8 .  1  ounce. 

Alcohol  .  J  „ 

Solution  from  the  bath  of  nitrate  of  silver, 

10  per  cent .  |  ,, 

Filter  the  solution. 

5.  The  fixing  of  proofs  on  albumenised  paper  by  means  of  the  neutral 
salts  of  gold.  Solution  No.  1. 


Distilled  water  . 20  ounces. 

Chloride  of  gold .  30  grains. 

Solution  No.  2. 

Distilled  water  .  20  ounces. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda . 120  grains. 


To  10  ounces  of  tepid  distilled  water  add  1  ounce  of  solution  No.  1,  and 
the  same  quantity  of  solution  No.  2.  Blunge  into  the  bath  thus  com¬ 
posed  the  proofs  which  have  been  previously  washed,  and  leave  them 
there  till  they  have  acquired  the  desired  colour,  which  will  be  in  four  or 
five  minutes,  agitating  the  paper  during  submersion ;  then  wash  the 
proofs,  and  fix  with  hyposulphite  of  soda.  6.  The  transport  of  positives 
on  waxed-cloth,  or  cloth  prepared  with  India-rubber.  The  proof  being 
completed,  and  dried  as  though  to  remain  on  the  glass,  is  easily  detached 
by  means  of  a  solution  of — 

Alcohol  . . .  1  ounce, 

Nitric  acid . 10  drops, 

which  must  be  applied  to  the  picture  for  about  one  or  two  minutes. 
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7.  Photographic  paper  of  extreme  sensibility,  for  enlarged  proofs  on 
chloride  of  silver,  obtained  by  means  of  a  bath  of  acidulated  nitrate  of 
ammonia.  The  exact  composition  of  this  bath  was  not  given,  the  Society 
being  referred  to  a  forthcoming  work  by  M.  A.  Liebert.  8.  A  simplified 
and  improved  solar  instrument,  without  reflector,  for  printing  proofs  of 
the  largest  dimensions,  and  in  one  quarter  of  the  time  required  by  the 
French  megascope.  This  apparatus  consists  of  a  wooden  box,  of  an 
irregular  oblong  form,  and  furnished  with  a  socket-stand  and  rack  and 
pinion,  v^iich  admits  of  its  being  adjusted  horizontally  and  vertically, 
according  to  the  position  of  the  sun,  so  that  the  rays  may  enter  in  a 
direct  line  with  the  axis  of  the  lens  upon  the  negative. .  It  was  stated 
that,  with  the  aid  of  this  apparatus,  perfect  proofs,  measuring  two  feet  by 
three,  could  be  produced  in  two  hours.  M.  Liebert  informed  the  Society 
that  he  was  occupied  in  producing  a  work  in  which  the  above-mentioned 
instruments  and  modes  of  working,  and  many  others  in  use  in  America, 
would  be  fully  described  ;  but  that,  in  the  meantime,  he  should  be  happy 
to  answer  the  inquiries  of  any  of  his  brother  photographers. 


Jtrragn:  CorKSpaabcnte. 

Paris,  June  10 th,  1863. 

On  Friday,  the  5th  instant,  M.  Beyrich  presented  to  the  French 
Society  of  Photography  some  specimens  of  a  process  by  which  lie 
applies  photographic  images  to  all  sorts  of  objects.  The  operation 
is  accomplished  by  transfer.  The  image  is  first  obtained  upon  a 
sheet  of  paper,  the  surface  of  which  is  only  detached  in  the  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda — that  is,  when  all  the  operations  are  terminated. 
A  deposit  of  gold  is  precipitated  on  the  silver  forming  the  design; 
but  in  the  process  the  picture  takes  a  pink  hue,  which  is  easily 
transformed  into  black.  Several  porcelain  vases  and  some  litho- 
pbanic  plates,  thus  ornamented,  were  submitted  to  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  members  present.  The  results  are  very  satisfactory, 
the  tones  being  good,  and  each  delicacy  of  detail  well  preserved— 
in  fact,  these  pictures  have  all  the  qualities  of  all  the  better  class 
productions  on  paper  or  glass. 

At  the  same  meeting  M.  Poitevin  exhibited  a  series  of  photo¬ 
graphic  enamels,  executed  by  means  of  his  carbon  process,  and 
showing  to  what  a  pitch  practice  may  carry  the  results  due  to  his 
method.  The  whites  are  perfect,  and  the  rnodelage  very  har¬ 
monious.  M.  Poitevin  has  attained  to  a  greater  degree  of  vigour 
than  he  had  hitherto  done.  In  practised  hands  this  interesting 
application  of  photography  might  be  carried  to  a  high  state  of 
perfection. 

M.  Liebert,  who  has  spent  several  years  in  California,  where  he 
is  established,  gave  some  interesting  details  on  different  processes 
commonly  employed  in  America,  but  not  practised  here.  He  dwelt 
especially  on  a  system  of  amplification,  whose  results  appear  to  him 
superior  to  what  he  has  seen  in  Europe.  The  apparatus  is  com¬ 
posed  of  a  powerful  lens,  which  serves  as  a  condenser.  The 
reflector  is  dispensed  with,  and  the  lens  is  fitted  to  a  box,  which 
follows  the  movements  of  the  sun  by  means  of  a  stand  of  very 
simple  construction,  on  which  it  moves  with  facility.  The  light 
passes  through  the  cliche,  is  received  by  the  amplifying  objective, 
and  throws  the  image  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  placed  in  a  chassis  at 
the  far  end  of  the  box,  which  may  be  as  much  as  a  metre  square  at 
that  extremity.  Pictures  of  very  satisfactory  dimensions  are  thus 
obtained.  The  printing  is  done  with  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver, 
with  excess  of  nitric  acid,  which  admits  of  greater  rapidity  in  the 
operation. 

M.  Liebert  likewise  recommends  a  developing  process  which 
gives  him  good  results.  It  consists  in  adding  to  the  iron  bath  some 
salt  of  nitre  and  a  little  silver  solution  ;  that  is,  instead  of  inten¬ 
sifying  after  the  development  of  the  image,  the  two  operations 
are  performed  at  once. 

In  concluding,  M.  Liebert  spoke  of  the  melainotype,  employed 
for  cheap  portraits.  I  have  several  of  these  little  iron  plates 
covered  with  a  black  varnish,  on  which  the  American  photogra¬ 
phers  produce  direct  positives,  and  I  am  astonished  that  our  artists 
have  not  already  made  use  of  them.  Certainly  in  the  application 
they  are  intended  for  they  are  an  advantageous  substitute  for 
glass. 

M.  Blanquart  Evrard  read  a  paper  that  he  had  communicated 
to  me  some  days  previously,  in  which  he  indicates  the  means  of 
bringing  artistic  feeling  to  bear  more  practically  upon  photo¬ 
graphic  productions.  He  proposes  to  modify  the  ordinary  cliche 
by  purely  chemical  means;  that  is  to  say,  to  throw  light  and 
shades  into  certain  parts  of  the  image  where  artistic  effect  re¬ 
quires  them.  M.  Blanquart  re-exposes  to  the  light  those  parts  of 
the  cliche  which  are  too  grey,  and  submits  to  iodine  vapours  those 
that  he  desires  to  render  less  opaque.  These  two  operations  are 
easily  performed  by  coating  the  back  of  the  cliche,  in  the  first  case, 


with  a  black  colouring  in  the  portions  to  be  reserved;  and,  in  the 
second  case,  by  covering  them  with  thick  paper  or  card,  cut  to 
the  form  required. 

I  give  but  a.  summary  of  M.  Blanquart  Evrard’s  interesting 
paper;  but  I  think  these  few  words  will  suffice  for  the  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  his  system.  I  will  add,  that  he  has  sent  to  the  Exhibition 
now  open  at  the  Palace  of  Industry  several  specimens  thus  modi¬ 
fied,  which  show  the  artistic  utility  of  the  method  in  question. 

Mr.  England  is  at  Paris  for  a  few  days,  on  his  way  to  Italy.  Ho 
has  spoken  to  me  of  his  “shutter,”  which,  indeed,  I  had  already 
seen  in  London.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  it  known  and  ap¬ 
preciated  in  France;  for  in  placing  it  before  the  glass  instead  of 
applying  it  in  front  of  the  objective,  as  is  generally  done,  he 
appears  to  me  to  have  realised  an  important  advance. 

The  recent  elections  afforded  Pierre  Petit  a  means  of  again 
attracting  public  attention,  and  of  realising  pecuniary  profit.  On 
all  the  walls,  by  the  side  of  the  posters  in  which  the  aspirants  to 
the  deputyship  set  forth  their  claims,  figured  a  blue  bill,  on  which 
was  to  be  read :  —  “  The  Candidates  Photographed  by  Pierre 
Petit.”  It  was  impossible  to  read  one  without  reading  the  other ; 
and,  as  people  like  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  features  of  those 
for  whom,  or  against  whom,  they  are  about  to  vote,  large  numbers 
went  straightway  to  the  photographer’s  to  buy  the  portraits. 
Happy  the  candidates  whose  features  spoke  in  their  favour  !  Such 
may  very  likely  have  gained  a  few  votes  by  this  fact.  However, 
I  would  not  affirm  that  all  those  who  obtained  the  majority  pos¬ 
sessed  Adonis-like  traits,  nor  that  Pierre  Petit’s  intervention  had 
any  influence  on  the  decisions  of  public  opinion.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  idea  brought  its  reward  with  it.  ERNEST  LACAN. 


Philadelphia ,  May  2blh,  1863. 

In  my  last  letter  allusion  was  made  to  Mr.  Titian  R.  Peale  and 
his  visit  to  the  outposts  of  our  army  in  company  with  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  and  his  family.  Since  then  Mr.  Peale  has  been  in 
Philadelphia.  He  stopped  here  for  a  few  days  on  his  way  to  the  Dela¬ 
ware  Water  Gap,  and,  from  his  account,  my  notice  of  his  pictures 
was  rather  premature ;  for  his  trip,  photographically  considered, 
had  not  been  so  successful  as  could  have  been  wished.  His  story 
of  his  mishaps  was  an  interesting  oue,  and  is  worth  repeating  for 
the  benefit  of  others. 

There  is  in  the  City  of  Washington  a  scientific  club,  consisting 
of  such  men  as  Professor  Henry  (of  the  Smithsonian  Institution), 
Professor  Bache  (of  the  Coast  Survey),  and  a  good  many  others. 
Mr.  Peale  was  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  this  club  when  the  invita¬ 
tion  came  to  his  house.  The  manager  awaited  his  return,  his  wife 
knowing  that  he  had  no  dry  plates  on  hand,  and  that  it  would  be 
no  fun  for  him  to  go  without  his  camera. 

On  his  return,  very  late  at  night,  he  accepted  the  invitation  for 
himself  and  wife,  and  forthwith  began  to  prepare  some  plates. 
He  always  coats  his  glass  with  albumen  one  ounce,  water  three 
ounces,  aqua-ammonia  quarter  of  an  ounce,  drying  them  with  heat 
so  as  to  coagulate  the  albumen  while  it  is  moist.  Before  morning 
he  had  a  large  lot  of  plates  ready,  and  the  following  afternoon  the 
party  reached  General  Hooker’s  head-quarters.  It  wras  the  day  be¬ 
fore  he  broke  up  the  camp  to  cross  the  Rappahannock.  The  General, 
knowing  Mr.  Peale’s  success  as  an  amateur  photographer,  was 
anxious  at  once  to  have  him  visit  the  outposts  and  secure  some 
views,  but  it  was  too  late  ;  so  it  wras  arranged  that,  as  there  was  to 
be  a  grand  review  the  next  day,  he  should  visit  the  river  at 
Fredericksburg  early  tire  next  day,  and  return  in  time  to  see  the 
review.  Early  the  following  morning  a  four-horse  ambulance  and 
escort  was  provided  for  him,  and  orders  given  to  take  him  to  the 
extreme  outposts.  It  was  four  miles  to  the  river,  over  a  broken 
country — no  roads,  and  the  ground  cut  up  by  the  waggons  and 
artillery.  He  had  to  brace  himself  against  jolts  and  tossings, 
and  guard  his  darling  camera  at  the  same  time.  At  Fredericks¬ 
burg  he  was  very  much  interested,  as  he  could  see  the  enemy  on 
the  opposite  bank,  and  many  points  of  interest  were  pointed  out 
to  him.  He  made  a  panorama  of  the  view,  and  returned  to  the 
camp  in  time  to  see  the  army  drawn  up  for  review.  Avoiding  the 
crowd,  he  ordered  the  driver  to  take  him  to  an  elevated  piece  of 
ground  upon  which  were  planted  some  cannon.  Here  was  a  field 
before  him  so  extended  that  at  least  twenty-five  thousand  men  in 
arms  were  at  one  time  depicted  on  his  ground-glass,  the  fore¬ 
ground  being  made  up  of  fifty  field  pieces.  The  General  and  his 
staff  could  be  seen,  too,  in  the  middle  distance.  This  wras  to  be  his 
finest  picture.  It  was  taken  ;  but  imagine  his  mortification  when, 
on  his  return  home,  and  this  plate  came  to  be  developed,  the  spires 
of  Fredricksburg  arose  amidst  cannon  and  soldiers — the  last  of  his 
i  panoramic  pictures  being  mixed  up  with  the  review,  the  same 
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plate  having  been  used  for  both !  He  was  using  double  backs : 
now  had  he  been  provided  with  a  Hughes’s  changing  box  this 
could  never  have  happened.  The  majority  of  his  plates,  with  the 
exception  of  this  sad  mishap,  proved  passably  good,  some  being 
very  good  indeed.  He  uses  Major  Russell’s  process  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia  as  the  primary  developer,  washing  well,  and  then 
finishing  with  pyrogallic  acid  and  silver.  The  pictures  he  took 
while  away  were  all  stereoscopic  ones,  as  he  had  not  his  large  plate 
box  and  eight-inch  focus  globe  lens  in  working  order  for  dry  plates. 
Speaking  of  the  Harrison  globe  lens,  he  is  enthusiastic  in  its  praise, 
and  says  he  has  secured  some  very  good  pictures  with  it  since  his 
return. 

Some  few  days  ago  it  was  announced  that  the  Old  Arch-street 
Theatre  was  to  be  taken  down  and  rebuilt.  On  the  last  day  that  it 
was  open,  while  the  play  bills  were  at  the  doors  announcing  the 
last  performance,  Mr.  Guterkunst  took  his  six-inch  globe  lens 
and  his  pair  of  24-inch  focus  to  a  house  opposite  to  the  theatre,  and 
there  executed  some  views  which  not  only  took  in  the  whole  of  the 
building,  but  some  houses  on  each  side.  While  he  was  doing  this 
several  other  photographers  came  to  the  same  place,  but  not  one 
could  take  it,  owing  to  the  long  focus  and  small  included  angle  of 
their  lenses.  Mr.  Guterkunst  was  fortunate  in  securing  very  fine 
negatives,  the  prints  from  which  are  already  in  great  demand  by 
those  who  love  to  possess  historical  pictures  of  the  city. 

When  speaking  of  the  globe  lens  and  the  correction  of  lenses  to 
Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  of  Philadelphia,  some  days  ago,  he  mentioned  a 
plan  ho  had  used  fortesting  the  correctness  of  the  lens,  and  adjusting 
the  ground-glass  should  the  lens  be  under  or  over  corrected.  To 
use  his  own  words: — “I  take  a  block  of  wood  of  size  equal  to  the 
sections  of  the  camera,  and  two  or  three  inches  thick,  the  bottom  care¬ 
fully  squared  so  that  it  will  stand  perfectly  perpendicular.  One 
side  of  this  I  cover  with  a  finely-printed  page  of  newspaper,  hav¬ 
ing  one  of  the  lines  between  the  columns,  in  the  centre  of  the 
block.  I  next  prepare  a  smooth  level  board  of  sufficient  length, 
upon  which  I  draw  a  centre  line  its  whole  length  :  upon  this  board 
I  place  the  camera  and  also  the  block,  the  centre  of  each  coin¬ 
ciding  with  the  centre  line  on  the  board.  The  ground-glass  of  the 
camera  being,  of  course,  at  right  angles  to  the  line ;  but  the  board, 
with  the  paper  on  it,  is  placed  diagonally  across  the  horizontal 
board.  I  now  focus  the  centre  vertical  line  of  the  printed  matter 
on  the  block,  making  the  image  the  size  of  the  original,  and  thus 
take  a  plate.  If  the  lenses  have  been  accuratly  achromatised,  the 
centre  of  the  picture  will  be  in  correct  focus ;  if  under-corrected, 
some  point  further  from  the  lens ;  if  over-corrected,  some  point 
nearer  to  the  lens.  It  only  remains  to  mark  on  the  block  the  point 
in  focus  ;  drop  a  perpendicular  to  the  block,  and  the  distance  which 
that  is  nearer  to  or  further  from  the  intersection  of  the  two  cen¬ 
tral  lines  gives  the  correction  necessary.  This  correction,  how¬ 
ever,  varies  of  course  for  every  distance,  and  all  badly  corrected 
lenses  ought  to  be  rejected.  This  method  evidently  gives  more 
exact  results  than  Claudet’s  focimeter,  or  the  other  similar  contri¬ 
vances  now  in  use — especially  in  the  case  of  short  focus  lenses 
such  as  are  now  coming  into  use.”  Mr.  Lea  is  at  present  engrossed 
with  a  series  of  experiments  to  perfect  a  bank  note  which  cannot 
be  counterfeited,  and  he  seems  to  be  on  the  high  road  to  success. 

Mr.  C.  Guilloh,  President  of  our  Philadelphia  Society,  says  that 
the  trial  of  Tomlinson  v.  Fredericks  did  not  come  off  as  was  an¬ 
nounced  in  my  last :  it  has  been  postponed  indefinitely,  the  judge 
being  occupied  with  prize  adjudications. 

The  North  Western  Photographic  Society  has  been  instituted, 
and  its  constitution  and  by-laws  reported  in  the  American  Journal. 
Some  of  the  names  of  the  officers  are  well  known.  Mr.  Carbutt, 
one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  is  the  only  one  I  am  personally 
acquainted  with.  He  has  a  large  establishment  in  Chicago,  and  is 
a  first-rate  photographer.  He  spent  a  few  hours  in  Philadelphia, 
some  months  ago,  on  his  way  home  from  England  (of  which  country 
he  is  a  native),  and  I  regretted  exceedingly  that  we  could  not  see 
more  of  him.  He  is  a  constant  reader  of  all  the  photographic 
journals,  and  is  remarkably  well  informed  on  all  points  relating 
to  his  profession.  Most  earnestly  do  I  hope  the  new  society  may 
be  successful. 

The  summer  campaign  of  the  amateurs  has  begun  already,  and 
at  the  time  I  write  there  are  three  or  four  at  the  Delaware  Water 
Gap.  In  the  preparation  of  tannin  plates  it  has  been  customary 
to  wash  in  a  series  of  vertical  dip  baths ;  and  Mr.  Corlies  has  had 
a  mould  made,  from  which  all  who  want  them  can  be  supplied  with 
cheap  earthenware  baths,  which  answer  the  purpose  admirably, 
borne,  however,  prefer  a  wooden  box,  divided  into  separate  com¬ 
partments  by  inclined  partitions  of  glass  or  wood,  the  whole  well 
coated  with  shellac  or,  in  some  cases,  with  paraffine.  This  latter 
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substance  is  coming  into  very  general  use  with  photographers  for 
various  purposes.  A  common  cast  iron  sink,  if  heated  and  well 
coated  with  paraffine,  will  not  rust,  and  keeps  very  nice  and  clean. 
The  stoppers  of  bottles  which  have  a  habit  of  sticking  are  cured 
by  a  dose  of  the  same  medicine ;  and  the  inside  of  holders  for 
wet  collodion  plates  are  better  protected  by  this  substance,  which 
has  no  affinity  for  anything,  than  by  the  ordinary  coating  of  varnish. 

Summer  seems  to  have  come  in  good  earnest  now,  and  with  the 
hot  bright  sun  has  come,  as  usual,  troubles  in  printing.  The  propor¬ 
tions  of  chemicals  require  modification,  or  the  negative  must  be 
printed  in  diffused  light.  One  of  our  best  operators  said  yesterday 
that  some  negatives  which  had  given  good  proofs  on  fumed  paper 
under  a  more  feeble  sun,  were  now  too  transparent  in  the  shadow: 
hence  he  had  to  divide  his  paper  into  lots — fumed  a  great  deal, 
very  lightly  fumed,  and  plain  ammonio-nitrato  without  fuming, 
the  last  being  used  for  feeble  negatives. 

We  are  just  now  living  in  an  atmosphere  of  high  art.  The 
Philadelphia  x\cademy  of  Fine  Arts  has  its  Annual  Exhibition.  So 
also  has  New  York.  In  the  former  the  display  is  not  so  great  as  in 
previous  years;  but  it  is  better  in  pictures  by  native  artists,  and 
poorer  in  foreign  pictures.  At  no  former  time,  for  3'ears,  have  paint- 
ingsbroughtsuch  high  prices  as  they  now  do;  and  all  the  best  artists 
are  very  busy.  Some  years  ago,  when  photography  was  young, 
at  one  of  the  exhibitions  of  the  Academy,  were  some  fine  instan¬ 
taneous  cloud  photographs  :  they  attracted  a  great  deal  of  notice, 
and  were  considered  valuable  studies;  but  now,  when  better  pic¬ 
tures  can  be  had,  how  jealously  are  the  doors  of  the  temple  of  high 
art  closed  against  these  same  photographs  !  There  would  be  no 
room  for  them  in  the  regular  exhibitions;  but  there  should  be  room 
for  them  where  students  could  see  them.  How  invaluable  would 
be  good  photographic  copies  of  the  antique,  to  be  used  like  a  key, 
as  it  were,  to  the  student  to  prove  the  correctness  of  his  eye ! 

Some  day  the  value  of  our  art  will  be  appreciated,  and  awaiting 
that  good  time, — I  am,  with  due  regard,  COLEMAN  SELLERS. 


Photographic  Piracy. — M.  Ganrbart  has  published  a  pamphlet  in¬ 
tended  to  point  out  the  injustice  of  the  present  law  of  copyright  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  publishers  of  choice  engravings.  It  appears  to  havo  been 
written  before  the  recent  most  important  decision  given  in  M.  Gambart’s 
favour  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas ;  but  still  many  of  the  complaints 
it  contains  have  undoubted^  only  too  sure  a  ground. 

Photozincography  and  Piiotopapyrography. — It  is  curious  to  note, 
whenever  the  properties  of  any  substance  (if  light  can  be  so  designated) 
have  been  discovered,  and  the  students  of  the  science  are  intent  upon 
multiplying  the  variety  of  its  applications,  how  by  apparent  accident,  and 
sometimes  coincidently,  the  phenomena  of  a  new  art  are  suggested  to  per¬ 
sons  widely  sundered  by  place  and  circumstance.  Colonel  Sir  Henry 
James,  at  Southampton,  and  Mr.  Osborne,  at  the  Antipodes  (Melbourne), 
hit  upon  the  zincograph  in  the  same  month :  the  latter  obtaining  for  his 
invention  a  patent,  with  a  reward  of  £1000  from  the  spirited  and  munifi¬ 
cent  Government  of  Victoria ;  Colonel  James  and  his  accomplished  sub¬ 
ordinate,  Captain  A.  De  C.  Scott,  resting  content  under  the  conscious 
sense  of  public  usefulness  with  the  honour  conferred  by  the  noble  and  en¬ 
lightened  of  all  lands.  In  December,  1859,  an  ingenious  young  lady  asks 
Sir1  Henry  how  she  could  get  her  etchings  cheaply  printed ;  and  he  takes 
one  of  them  to  the  Ordnance  Office  at  Southampton,  submits  it  to' the 
chromo-carbon  process,  and  transfers  the  imprint  to  the  zinc  plate.  This 
was  the  first  zincograph.  Again,  shortly  afterwards,  one  of  the  workmen 
having,  by  mistake,  laid  the  ink  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  paper,  thus  giv¬ 
ing  a  reversed  outline,  Sir  Henry  obtains  from  this  negative  on  paper  a 
copy  of  the  original,  and  ascertains  that  the  negative  can  be  printed  on 
paper  instead  of  glass.  Here  was  the  first  papyrograph.  Now,  by  these 
discoveries  we  possess  the  means  of  reproducing,  with  a  fidelity,  cheap¬ 
ness,  and  durability  hitherto  unattained,  copies  of  anj^  subjects,  unaltered, 
enlarged,  or  reduced  in  size,  and  with  every  gradation  of  shade  or  tone ; 
for  the  lithographic  ink  used,  of  which  the  main  ingredient  is  pure  carbon, 
is  like  the  carbonised  ink  of  some  of  the  ancient  palimpsests,  ineffaceable 
except  by  the  destruction  of  the  material  on  which  it  is  inscribed.  In 
the  reduction  of  plans  and  maps  the  greatest  deviation  by  the  photogra¬ 
phic  process  did  not  amount  to  Ttyth  part  of  an  inch  in  the  rectangle  ; 
and  even  this  minute  error  is  not  cumulative,  and  can  be  estimated  with 
mathematical  accuracy,  if  required.  With  deeds,  MSS.  and  all  artistic 
and  natural  objects,  so  minute  a  deviation  would,  even  if  appreciable,  be 
of  no  consequence.  It  would  not  be  admissable  to  detail  here  the  modes 
and  manipulation  of  these  novel  appliances  of  photography,  which  afford 
to  all  the  learned  professions,  as  well  as  the  workers  in  every  employment, 
useful  and  ornamental,  advantages  as  widely  diffused  as  the  very  light 
which  is  their  intervenient  instrument;  but  the  manipulation  is  not  so 
difficult,  nor  the  materials  so  expensive,  as  to  prevent  the  practice  of  pho¬ 
tozincography  and  photopapyrography  even  by  lady  amateurs,  who  would 
wish  to  furnish  their  drawing-rooms  with  facsimiles  of  objects  of  rare 
beauty  and  elegance,  whether  the  originals  be  the  productions  of  their 
own  talent,  or  gathered  from  the  kingdoms  of  Nature  and  Art.— J ohn 
Locke. — Dublin,  June  1st,  1863. — Athenaum. 
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Maifs  aritr  Strays. 

Obituary. — Professor  Amici — to  whoso  labours  in  optics,  micrography, 
and  astronomy  so  much  is  due — died  recently  in  Florence. 

Instantaneous  Portraiture. —  M.  Claudet  announces  instantaneous 
portraits,  for  which  sitters  will  not  he  required  to  sit  more  than  a  fcvj 
seconds  ! 

Diabolical  ! — We  took  up  a  paper  the  other  day  (the  name  of  which 
we  in  charity  withhold)  and  read  the  following,  headed  “  Song  for  Photo- 
tographers  ” — “  The  Old  Focus  (folks)  at  Home.” — Oh  ! 

Good  Idea.— Messrs.  Moira  and  Haigh,  Photographers,  of  Seymour- 
street,  W.,  have  introduced  an  excellent  plan,  carried  out  fgr  them  by  Mr. 
A.  II.  Wall.  A  cloth  is  painted  as  a  continuation  of  the  landscape  back¬ 
ground  used  for  cartes  de  risite,  and  spread  over  the  carpet.  It  represents 
the  continuation  of  a  rustic  path  existing  in  the  background,  and  gives 
that  unity  and  effect  to  the  picture  so  frequently  destroyed  by  the  use  of 
carpets,  &c.,  in  connection  with  landscapes. 

New  Process  of  Enlargement. — It  has  just  been  very  widely  an¬ 
nounced  that  Albert,  of  Munich,  has  perfected  a  new  process  by  which 
photographs  larger  than  life  are  obtained  upon  canvas.  Mayer  Brothers, 
Regent-street,  London,  however,  made  the  same  announcement  six  years 
since ;  and  such  productions  have  been  by  no  means  uncommon  in  this 
country  for  some  years,  although  such  of  the  English  papers  as  have 
noticed  J.  Albert’s  method  seem  to  think  it  quite  a  new  discovery. 

Photography  at  Elections. — Under  the  head  of  “Foreign  Intelli¬ 
gence,”  the  French  correspondent  of  The  Times ,  of  the  10th  inst.,  speaking 
of  the  recent  elections,  says  : — “For  instance,  it  is  merely  announced  that 
in  the  Lozere  M.  de  Chambrun  had  17,871  to  only  9,445  obtained  by  his 
opponent.  M.  de  Chambrun  is  the  same  who,  about  two  months  ago, 
adopted  the  ingenious  method  of  sending  by  the  post  his  photographic 
likeness  to  the  constituency  by  way  of  circulars.  This  large  majority  is 
the  more  remarkable,  as  few  independent  candidates  were  opposed  with 
more  violence  by  the  ‘  Administration.’  May  not  the  photograph  have 
had  something  to  do  with  his  success  ?” 

The  Paris  Photographic  Exhibition. — The  Catalogue  of  the  French 
Photographic  Society  is  now  published.  Those  interested  in  this  brai.cb  I 
of  art,  which  has  become,  by  the  way,  a  branch  of  profitable  and  exten¬ 
sive  commerce  throughout  the  wTorld,  will  find  much  to  interest  them  in 
this  large  collection.  The  art  has  made  some  slight  progress.  One  exhibitor 
has  succeeded  in  producing  imperfect  colour,  but  it  soon  fades.  There  is, 
however,  no  reason  to  despair  of  photography  achieving  further  triumphs. 
The  present  Exhibition  is  universal,  and  there  are  to  be  found  German 
and  English  contributors.  Mr.  Bingham,  as  usual,  exhibits  some  mag¬ 
nificent  examples  from  the  best  works  of  the  best  artists ;  and  Colonel 
Stuart  Wortley,  of  London,  sends  some  of  the  most  pretty  examples  of 
vignette  views  of  Naples  ever  produced.  All  the  best  photographic 
names  of  Paris  are  to  be  found  in  a  Catalogue  which  registers  up  to 
1099. — Galignani' s  Messenger. 

Murder  and  Photography.— About  four  years  ago  it  was  suggested 
by  some  wonder-monger  that  the  things  last  seen  by  a  dying  person 
would  remain  impressed  upon  the  retina  for  a  certain  time  after  death, 
and  that  this  alleged  fact,  aided  by  photography,  might  tend  to  discover  a 
murderer  when  no  other  clue  existed  for  such  purpose.  The  suggestion 
attracted  little  attention  at  the  time,  and  was  speedily  forgotten.  Mr. 
Warner,  photographer,  residing  at  Ross,  however — with  whose  name  some 
of  our  readers  are  probably  familiar — having,  as  he  supposed,  tested  this 
so-called  fact  some  years  ago  by  taking  a  negative  of  the  eye  of  a  calf  a 
few  hours  after  death,  and  finding  by  an  examination  made  through  a 
microscope  that  certain  lines,  corresponding  with  lines  in  the  pavement 
of  the  slaughterhouse  floor,  existed  thereon,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
“there  was  something  in  it,”  and  on  reading  the  recent  account  of  a 
murder  committed  by  some  unknown  person,  he  wrote  to  the  detective 
police  officer,  Mr.  J.  F.  Thompson,  urging  the  adoption  of  this  means 
for  discovery.  In  reply  Mr.  Thompson  wrote,  giving  various  reasons — 
any  one  of  which  was  sufficient — why  in  this  particular  case  such  an  ex¬ 
periment  was  not  practicable ;  but  added  that  four  years  ago  he  had  con¬ 
sulted  an  eminent  oculist  on  the  subject,  and  learned  from  that  gentleman 
that  “unless  the  eyes  were  photographed  within  twenty -four  hours  after 
death  no  result  would  be  obtained,  the  object  transfixed  thereon  vanish¬ 
ing  in  the  same  manner  as  an  undeveloped  negative  photograph  exposed 
to  light.”  A  little  thought  shows  the  great  improbabilities  by  which  such 
an  expedient  is  surrounded ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  Mr.  Thompson  and  Mr.  Warner  has  gone  the  round  of  the  journals, 
including  in  the  number  one  of  our  photographic  contemporaries,  and  has 
provoked  ridicule  in  the  Lancet,  in  which  we  find — 

“  The  multitude  of  reasons  given  by  the  sapient  superintendent  of  detectives 
for  not  attempting  an  absurd  impossibility  will  remind  his  readers  of  the  forty 
reasons  of  the  Mayor  for  the  town-gunner  not  tiring  a  salute,  of  which  the 
first — namely,  the  absence  of  powder — was  held  to  be  sufficient.  The  infor¬ 
mation  derived  from  the  eminent  oculist  is  singularly  interesting.  But,  before 
attempting  the  photographic  feat  which  is  suggested,  Mr.  Thompson  might  find 
useful  practice  in  endeavouring  to  subtract  the  sound  of  a  flute  from  a  ton  of 
coals,  or  to  draw  out  the  moonshine  from  cucumber  seeds.  Quid  vetat  ridendo 
dicere  verum.  Mr.  Warner  has  hoaxed  himself,  and  the  superintendent  of 
detectives  takes  the  name  of  oculist  in  vain.  ‘  Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison 
make,’  and  the  bars  on  Mr.  Warner’s  photograph  were  not  akin  to  the  pave¬ 
ment  of  the  slaughterhouse.  Mr.  Thompson  may  assure  Sir  Richard  Mayne 
that  such  a  photograph  taken  more  than  twenty-four  hours  after  death  will 
succeed  as  well  as  if  taken  two  minutes  after— and  no  better.” 


€0mspflitfrnixe. 

NATURAL  CLOUDS  TO  LANDSCAPES. 

( Ingenious  Contrivances  for  Obtaining  them.) 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Thanks  for  your  kind  answer  to  my  last. 

I  have  heard  of,  and  also  seen,  a  good  many  negatives  on  which  appear 
the  clouds  of  the  landscape,  but  all  the  explanations  as  to  getting  them 
seem  to  be  “pure  chemicals”  and  a  very  quick,  if  not  instantaneous,  ex¬ 
posure.  The  following  method  is,  however,  one  by  which  I  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  pretty  well  (taking  into  consideration  my  very  limited  time  and 
ability)  with  chemicals  that  I  have  generally  used  for  portraits,  and  to 
which  no  particular  attention  has  been  paid : — 


x  nave  a  run  ui  stout  ranstoi  uoaru  [or  ox  course  it  can  ue  imtue  of 
metal)  as  in  fig.  1,  with  three  small  pin-point  pegs  at  A  B  C,  which  rim 
fits  into  the  funnel  {fig.  2)  of  lens.  I  have  also  a  stock  of  thin  black 
paper  diaphragms  made  as  in  fig.  3,  viz.,  pierced  with  small  circular  holes  of 
say  one-twentieth  to  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  cover  a  space 
of  the  size  of  opening  in  the  diaphragms  used — some  small,  some  large. 

The  manipulation  is  thus : — If  the  field  of  the  picture  to  be  taken 
shows  the  sky  to  occupy  the  portion  marked  S  in  fig.  4,  I  cut  out  all  of 
the  pierced  portion  of  fig.  3  except  the  corresponding  piece,  which  renders 
it  as  fig.  5  ;  in  fact,  the  size  and  shape  of  the  diaphragm  is  regulated  by 
the  size  and  shape  (corresponding)  of  the  sky  on  the  ground-glass.  The 
diaphragm  (fig.  5)  is  then  put  against  the  rim  fig.  1,  and  is  kept  in  con¬ 
tact  by  the  pegs  at  A  B  C,  all  of  which  are  then  placed  in  front  of  the  lens, 
i.e.,  in  the  funnel  {fig  2)  at  about  X,  or  say  at  a  distance  of  from  half  to 
two  or  even  three  inches,  not  more,  from  the  lens. 

Much  of  course  is  imperfect  in  the  above,  but  I  have  very  little  of 
either  time  or  ability  for  experiments ;  nevertheless  I  am  in  hopes  that 
others  may  be  able  to  perfect  the  arrangement,  which  is  in  my  humble 
opinion  a  pretty  fair  one,  in  lieu  of  a  better,  and  one  which  I  have  pretty 
successfully  used,  and  I  am  only  sorry  I  have  not  a  few  prints  ready  to 
show  the  practice  of  it.  It  works  very  well — at  least  I  have  found  it  so¬ 
up  to  16  to  18  seconds’  exposure  (here !)  and  of  course  is  much  better  if 
three  to  six  seconds  only  are  necessary  for  proper  exposure  of  the  fore¬ 
ground,  while  with  anything  like  instantaneous  work  it  would,  I  am  sure, 
prove  unfailing. 

Craving  your  opinion  of  the  above,  and  hoping  you  will  excuse  my 
taking  up  so  much  of  your  valuable  time,— I  am,  vours,  &e., 

Batavia,  March  19,  iS63.  A  JAVA  SPARROW. 

[We  have  seldom  seen  a  more  ingenious  arrangement  than  that  above 
described,  and  have  little  doubt  that  when  it  becomes  known  it  will  be 
extensively  adopted.  The  perforated  diaphragms  of  stout  paper  may  be¬ 
come  a  regular  article  of  manufacture  amongst  the  dealers  in  apparatus, 
&c. — Ed.] 

WET  WORK. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — 1.  Is  there  no  way  of  keeping  one's  hands  clean  while  working  ? 
I  have  varnished  my  hands  beforehand,  but  still  the  iron  and  silver  get 
through .  If  I  work  much  and  do  not  grind  my  hands  to  pieces  with  pumice- 
stone  and  lumps  of  cyanide,  I  have  to  go  about  with  the  left  hand  in 
pocket  as  a  fixture — disagreeable,  rather.  Developing-holders  are  not 
satisfactory — at  least  any  that  I  have  tried. 

2.  If  I  go  one  or  two  hundred  yards  away  from  my  tent  to  expose,  I 
find,  on  developing,  that  there  are  several  marks  of  silver  stains  on  the 
surface,  which  has  ruined  many  negatives  of  mine.  With  large  plates  it 
seldom  occurs,  but  with  7  by  o  inch  plates  it  is  nearly  universal — worst  in 
damp  weather,  I  think.  I  have  tried  draining  it  a  little,  much,  and  mode¬ 
rately  :  it  makes  little  difference.  I  use  a  deep  bath — nine  inches  deep  and 
five  wide,  or  so — so  on  raising  the  plate,  when  the  film  is  even  and  clean,  I 
immediately  turn  over  the  plate  to  the  horizontal ,  or  nearly  so,  that  the 
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stream  of  silver  may  cross  the  line  of  dipping  in  one  sheet.  With  large 
plates  this  plan  succeeds.  Is  it  not  much  the  best  to  drain  the  plate  in  the 
po  sition  you  are  to  expose  it  in  P 

3.  To  save  time  I  should  prefer  ^-developing  at  home.  What  solution 
is  best  to  keep  the  film  damp  for  a  few  hours  ?  If  gelatine,  liow  should  I 
prepare  it  ? 

4.  Which  is  the  proper  way  to  fix  a  plate-holder  ?  I  could  never  suc¬ 
ceed  unless  by  wetting  either  glass  or  holder. 

5.  How  long  will  a  plate  keep  for  enlarging  purposes  if  not  varnished , 
but  kept  dry  ? 

6.  Are  Skaife’s  camera  photographs  suitable  for  enlarging  purposes  ? 
If  you  have  seen  any  enlargements,  please  say  whether  they  are  at  all 
good.  Would  it  do  to  take  small  perfect  pictures  and  enlarge  them  by 
Vemon  Heath’s  process,  viz.,  to  take  a  transparent  positive  and  then  a 
negative  ? 

7.  You  told  me  in  a  former  number  to  try  Stuart’s  method  of  mount¬ 
ing  on  plate-paper.  I  have  tried  it  many  times,  but  can  never  get  the 
proofs  perfectly  flat.  Wilson’s  views  are  very  much  better.  I  have  tried 
gelatine,  which  is  better,  but  still  not  yet  satisfactory.  The  method  ad¬ 
vised  in  your  last  number  by  T.  Gulliver  is  very  good,  but  involves  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  and  loss  of  one  inch  of  the  length  and  breadth  of 
paper.  You  no  doubt  know  the  best  way  of  using  gelatine :  please 
advise  me.  Wilson’s  views,  published  by  Marion  &  Co.,  are  very  flat, 
generally  speaking. 

I  should  feel  obliged  by  your  answering  my  many  queries  in  your 
coming  Journal. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  DIRTY  FINGERS. 

[1.  We  find  India-rubber  finger-stalls  (not  gloves)  sufficient  protection, 
as  a  rule,  and  they  are  not  much  hindrance  to  manipulation. 

2.  Certainly  it  is  best  to  drain  the  plates  nearly  in  the  position  in  which 
they  are  to  be  exposed.  Possibly  if  you  allow  a  little  time  in  the  silver 
bath  you  will  obviate  the  inconvenience  of  which  you  complain. 

3.  Honey  syrup.  Say  one  part  honey  to  five  of  distilled  water,  well 
filtered  after  mixing. 

4.  If  the  plate-holder  be  realty  a  good  one,  it  does  not  require  wetting 
to  make  the  plate  adhere;  but  we  see  no  objection  to  moistening  the  hold 
with  a  little  distilled  water.  Much  depends  upon  the  construction  of  the 
holders.  We  may  have  something  to  say  about  them  shortly. 

5.  Indefinitely,  if  kept  dry  and  property  secured  against  injurious  gases. . 

6.  With  regard  to  enlargement,  we  have  repeatedly  expressed  our  con¬ 
viction  that  success  depends  upon  having  small  negatives  brilliantly 
sharp  in  the  first  instance,  and  taken  with  a  lens  of  small  diameter ,  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  of  small  absolute  aperture;  and,  secondly,  in 
enlarging  from  a  transmitted  positive  not  larger  than  the  original  nega¬ 
tive.  The  plan  followed  by  Mr.  Vemon  Heath  is  sound  in  principle, 
except  that  he  enlarges  his  positive,  which  is  a  mistake,  as  it  involves 
further  difficulties  in  illumination. 

7.  We  hope  to  give  another  plan  in  our  next. — Ed.] 

IMPROVED  CALOTYPE  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — It  is  as  well  that  I  should  inform  such  of  your  readers  as  may  be 
induced  to  try  the  washed  calotype  process  that  during  the  very  hot 
weather  a  few  days  past  I  found  the  twenty-eight  grain  silver  solution  too 
strong,  and  was  obliged  to  substitute  a  twenty-grain  solution  with  thirty 
drops  of  acetic  acid  to  the  ounce.  I  have  also  found  it  better  to  wash  the 
paper  by  placing  it  on  a  bath  of  water  and  then  immediately  drawing  it 
across  the  surface — first  from  the  one  end  and  then  from  the  other,  say 
three  or  four  times  in  each  direction. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

June  6,  1863.  J.  PRICHARD. 

PHOTOLITHOGRAPHY. —REPLY  TO  MR.  BEATTY. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir,— There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Francis  S.  Beatty,  the  “patentee  of 
photolithography  by  means  of  a  positive  proof  in  printers’  ink  on  paper 
for  transferring  to  stone  or  zinc,”  would  have  been  wiser — had  he  con¬ 
sulted  his  trade  interests — and  have  allowed  my  strictures  on  his  patent 
right  to  have  rested  in  peace.  His  letter  in  your  last  will,  I  fear,  tend  to 
hasten  the  downfall  of  such  assumed  exclusive  rights  more  than  all  I  have 
advanced.  I  cordially  thank  Mr.  Beatty  for  his  letter :  it  is  good  assistance 
towards  my  endeavour  to  draw  attention  to  what  I  more  than  ever  regard 
an  invalid  patent.  Mr.  Beatty  is,  of  course,  quite  welcome  to  indulge 
in  the  supposition  that  I  and  others  in  Edinburgh  know  but  little  of  the 
subject  of  photolithography — nay,  he  may  even  suppose,  if  he  can, 
that  so  far  from  Edinburgh  being  the  first  town  in  the  kingdom  in 
this  respect,  there  is  no  one  in  it  capable  of  producing  a  photolithograph. 
He  may  suppose  and  assume  as  much  as  he  likes :  it  seems  to  please  him, 
and  will  not  offend  anyone. 

M}r  object  in  writing  as  I  did  was  not,  as  lie  alleges,  “  to  injure  his 
reputation  as  a  photographer,”  &c.  I  realty  did  not  know  until  I  read 
his  letter  that  he  was  a  photographer  of  repute,  and  of  nearly  twenty- 
five  years’  practice.  I  assure  him  I  have  no  intention  of  damaging  his 
doubtless  well-earned  reputation;  nor  can  I  perceive  how  any  attempt  on 
my  part  to  prove  his  patent  to  be  invalid  can  do  so.  I  thought  that  in 
my  former  communications  I  had  sufficiently  entered  into  the  merits  of 
the  question ;  but  I  find  I  must  do  so  again,  for,  says  Mr.  Beatty 
(alluding  to  a  mixture  of  gelatine,  albumen,  and  bichromate  of  potass 
as  the  foundation  upon  which  the  superstructure  must  be  laid)  —  “I 
challenge  Mr.  Taylor  to  produce  any  old  book  or  published  document  of 


a  previous  date  to  this  patent  wherein  allusion  is  mado  to,  or  the  details 
given  of,  using  this  combination  in  solution  for  the  purposes  of  producing 
a  photolithographic  transfer.”  The  glove,  thus  publicly  thrown  down 
by  Mr.  Beatty,  I  hereby  beg  to  take  up,  and  your  readers  will  be  the 
umpires.  The  specification  of  the  patent  in  question  was  scaled  24th 
May,  1861,  and  bears  date  27th  November,  1860. 

Colonel  Sir  Henry  James,  in  conjunction  with  Captain  A.  de  Courcy 
Scott,  R.E.,  had  been  experimenting  for  the  purposo  of  producing 
reduced  photographs  in  a  state  to  be  at  once  transferred  either  to  zinc 
or  to  the  waxed  surface  of  the  copperplates  for  the  engraver,  simulta¬ 
neously  with  Mr.  Osborne,  of  Melbourne,  and  perfectly  succeeded.”  The 
process  by  which  this  object  was  attained  is  now-  before  the  world,  and, 
having  been  published  long  prior  to  the  date  of  Mr.  Beatty’s  patent,  on 
what  principle,  may  I  ask,  is  he  entitled  to  patent  it  ?  Mr.  Beatty  is, 
doubtless,  intimately  conversant  with  the  details  of  Mr.  Osbomc’s  pro¬ 
cess  ;  but,  in  the  event  of  his  not  being  so,  I  may  remark  that  albumen, 
gelatine,  and  bichromate  of  potass  are  the  materials  which  form  the  sen¬ 
sitive  layer  on  the  paper.  The  question,  then,  as  to  priority  in  the  use 
of  these  between  Osborne  and  Beatty  will  not  prove  to  be  difficult  of 
solution.  Osborne’s  process  was  publicly  introduced  into  use  in  the 
Government  office  in  Melbourne  on  the  3rd  of  September,  1859,  while  (as 
I  have  previously  stated)  the  specification  of  Mr.  Beatty  was  sealed  on 
the  24th  May,  1861.  But  all  this  is  on  the  supposition  that  the  com¬ 
bination  of  gelatine,  albumen,  and  bichromate  of  potass  originated  with 
Colonel  Sir  Henry  James  or  Mr.  Osborne.  That  it  did  not  is  well 
known  to  all  who  are  aware  of  the  researches  of  Talbot  and  Poitevin — 
years  antecedent  to  any  of  the  dates  given  in  this  communication. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  J-  Ti  TAYLOR. 

TANNIN  AND  HONEY  PROCESS. 

'To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  have  been  working  the  honey  and  tannin  process  for  about  a 
month,  but  with  extremely  unsatisfactory  results  as  regards  quickness  of 
exposure.  I  now  purpose  inflicting  on  you  a  brief  resume  of  my  modus 
operandi,  and  would  feel  obliged  by  your  kindly  pointing  out  to  me  where 
and  how  I  have  got  wrong,  and  the  best  mode  of  operating  in  future. 

I  must  premise  that  although  the  exposure  required  is  so  very  long 
(frequently  seven  to  eight  minutes),  the  negatives  obtained  I  do  not  con¬ 
sider  bad.  This,  however,  is  only  my  own  opinion ;  but  I  send  you  a 
print  herewith  from  a  negative  that  had  six  minutes’  exposure,  and  I 
should  take  it  as  a  great  favour  if  you  would  kindly  criticise  it,  and  give 
me  the  benefit  of  your  superior  judgment. 

My  mode  of  working,  then,  is  as  follows  : — Coat  plates  with  Maw*son’s 
collodion  ;  sensitise  in  thirty-five  grains  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  decidedly 
acid ;  wTash  for  one  minute  in  a  bath  of — 

Acetic  acid  (Beaufoy’s) .  2  drachms. 

Rain  water  .  20  ounces. 

Then  well  wash  under  a  tap,  drain,  and  coat  with — 

Tannin .  15  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water. 

Honey  .  15  „  „  „ 

Dry  (before  a  quick  fire),  and  store  till  required  for  use.  Exposure,  four 
to  eight  minutes,  with  a  single  Ross  stereoscopic  lens.  Develope  with  a 
one  and  a-half  grain  to  the  ounce  of  water  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid 
with  citric  acid  ;  the  plate,  howrever,  having  been  first  well  wetted  with 
a  solution  of — 

Nitrate  of  silver .  10  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water. 

Acetic  acid  .  5  minims  ,,  ,, 

Fix  with  cyanide  of  potassium  . .  10  grains  „  „ 

I  have  often  heard  of  there  being  some  quicker  mode  of  developing 
these  plates  with  a  developer  of  pyrogallic  acid  containing  ammonia,  and, 
in  fact,  I  once  tried  an  experiment  with  this,  using  four  or  five  drops  of 
Major  Russell’s  concentrated  pyrogallic  acid  solution,  and  a  quarter  drop 
of  liquor  ammonias  to  about  an  ounce  of  wTater,  using  this  on  a  stereo¬ 
scopic-sized  plate,  prepared  as  above,  which  had  had  thirty  seconds’ 
exposure.  The  result  wras  that  the  picture  flashed  out  in  the  high  lights 
immediately  on  the  application  of  the  developer;  but,  although  I  con¬ 
tinued  the  development  for  a  long  time,  I  could  obtain  scarcely  any  half¬ 
tone,  and  the  picture  ultimately  became  obscured  in  a  dense  atmosphere 
of  fog  and  blackness. 

I  hope  you  will  excuse  my  long  letter ;  but  I  wnlte  to  you  as  a  last 
resource,  as  I  am  determined  not  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with 
dry  plates  till  I  can  obtain  a  negative  with  something  like  a  reasonable 
exposure.— I  am,  yours,  & c.,  AN  AMATEUR  IN  DIFFICULTIES. 

[One  of  the  specimens  received  is  a  very  fair  one,  the  other  (the  gate¬ 
way)  rather  under-exposed ;  but  the  great  slowness  is  easily  accounted 
for.  Why  do  you  employ  a  decidedly  acid  sensitising  bath,  when  it 
should  be  neutral  ?  You  use  also  too  much  acetic  acid  in  your  washing 
bath ;  and  cyanide  of  potassium  is  an  improper  fixing  agent  for  plates 
prepared  with  tannin  and  honey.  Do  you  ever  read  this  J ournal  ?  If  so, 
we  need  hardly  point  out  to  you  that  you  have  woefully  misapplied  the 
ammonia  development  in  expecting  to  gain  intensity  therewith.  See 
Major  Russell’s  communications  in  which  this  subject  is  treated,  Yol.  IX., 
page  425  ;  current  volume,  pages  137,  180.  Remember  also  that  in  any 
process  in  which  an  organic  substance  plays  an  important  part,  the  use 
of  cyanide  of  potassium  is  not  only  sure  to  decrease  materially  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  resulting  negative,  but  also  to  destroy  almost  entirety 
the  half-tones ;  we  are  therefore  not  in  the  least  surprised  at  your 
troubles.— Ed.] 


June  15, 1863] 
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ALLEGED  OMISSION. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — May  I  request  you  to  supply  an  omission  by  informing  your 
readers  that  the  miniature  lenses  for  taking  the  new  medallion  portraits, 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Foxlee  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  North  London  Photo¬ 
graphic  Association,  were  made  by  Derogy. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

70,  Gannon  Street,  and  5,  Ahcharch  Yard ,  LLOYD  CHAPMAN, 

London,  June  4,  1863.  Sole  Agent  to  Derogy. 

[We  are  not  aware  that  Mr.  Foxlee  made  any  mention  of  the  maker  of 
the  lenses  attached  to  the  camera  exhibited  by  him,  nor  was  there  any 
public  discussion  thereon,  whatever  may  have  been  said  privately.  We 
have,  however,  no  objection  to  record  the  bare  statement  of  the  fact  as 
requested. — Ed.] 

DRYING  PREPARED  PLATES. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Your  correspondents,  “Highlander”  and  “F.  R.  A.  S.,”  seek¬ 
ing  a  method  of  drying  sensitised  plates,  will  find  by  the  plan  I  describe 
a  quick  and  effectual  way  of  perfectly  drying  them  in  a  few  minutes,  so 
as  to  be  free  from  all  the  defects  to  which  they  are  liable  by  the  use  of 
drying  boxes.  Finding  the  necessity  of  quickly  drying  plates  for  rapid 
exposures  (that  is  to  say,  for  one,  two,  or  three  seconds  of  time)  I  was 
induced  to  adopt  this  simple  plan,  which  at  the  same  time  answered  a 
double  purpose — that  of  a  lantern  and  a  drying  apparatus. 

Two  pieces  of  wood  are  cut  to  the  shape  of  the  letter  A  (the  size  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  dimensions  of  the  plate),  over  which  a  piece  of  stout  zinc  is 
bent.  Four  uprights  are  screwed  at  the  angles,  and  strengthened  by 
cross  bars.  A  sheet  of  yellow  paper,  pasted  to  the  uprights  and  forming 
four  sides,  completes  the  arrangement.  A  lamp  inside  gives  all  the  heat 
and  light  required.  A  piece  of  filtering-paper  will  be  required  to  lay 
the  plate  on. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  H.  R.  NICHOLS. 

June  6th,  1863.  ^ 

RESIN  PROCESS.— ROLLING  PRESS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  help  me?  1.  I  have  been  trying 
the  resin  process,  which  I  should  like  very  much  for  its  simplicity,  only 
I  am  troubled  with  marks  exactly  like  the  oily  lines  produced  by  taking 
the  plate  out  of  the  bath  too  soon.  They  do  not  arise  from  letting  any 
of  the’washing  waters  run  into  oily  lines,  or  in  any  of  the  drainings,  as 
they  always  follow  the  dip  of  the  bath  even  if  the  plates  are  drained  the 
other  way ;  indeed  they  appear  if  the  resinised  collodion  is  used  for  a  wet 

plate.  I  also  find  a  great  difficulty  in  intensifying.  I  use - -’s 

bromo-iodised  collodion,  with  half-a-grain  of  common  resin  per  ounce. 
2.  I  am  thinking  of  making  a  rolling  press  in  the  following  manner : — 
Hinge  two  thick  boards  together  at  one  end,  put  the  prints  to  be  pressed 
between  them,  and  pass  a  heavy  garden  roller  over  them.  Do  you  think 
it  ought  to  be  metal  next  the  prints  ?  or  would  milled  board  do  ?  or  even 
the  naked  wood  ?  Do  you  think  the  plan  would  answer  ? — I  am,  yours, 

June  10 th,  1863.  F.  L. 

[1.  The  markings  are  most  likely  due  to  the  collodion  coming  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  small  quantity  of  liquid  at  the  end  of  the  dipper :  we  have 
frequently  known  this  to  occur  with  some  kinds  of  collodion.  Try  wiping 
the  dipper  with  a  clean  cloth  before  putting  on  a  plate.— 2.  No  use  what¬ 
ever  :  it  is  the  great  pressure  with  the  photograph  in  contact  with  the 
smoothly -polished  surface  of  the  metal  that  is  effective. — Ed.] 


A  FALSE  WARNING. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  singular  lotter  in  your  last, 
headed  “A  First  Warning.” 

Although  it  does  not  seem  quite  clear  for  whom  this  ominous  warning 
is  intended,  yet,  as  my  name  occurs,  it  demands  from  me  a  brief  notice. 
A  misquotation  is  given  from  Dr.  Monckhoven’s  Traite  Populaire  de  Pho¬ 
tograph  ie,  apparently  in  order  to  deny  that  I  am  a  successor  to  my  late 
father-in-law,  Mr.  Andrew  Ross.  The  real  quotation  stands  thus: — “A. 
Ross  (anjour  d’hui  M.  Dallmeyer,  Londres).”  The  line  occurs  in  enume¬ 
rating  the  names  of  four  opticians  whom  Dr.  van  Monckhoven  considers 
the  best  in  Europe.  As  that  gentleman  has  done  me  the  honour  of  trying 
and  reporting  in  very  favourable  terms  upon  my  lenses,  he  does  not  write 
upon  the  subject  either  in  ignorance  or  “inadvertence.” 

I  have  never  announced  myself  as  the  only  successor  of  my  late  father- 
in-law,  as  is  done  by  your  correspondent  in  some  of  the  advertisements  to 
which  he  calls  attention ;  but,  in  so  far  as  having  been  his  pupil,  assistant, 
and  friend  for  years,  and  having  received  by  bequest  a  share  of  the  opti¬ 
cal  faculty,  tools,  stock,  book  debts,  and  special  instructions  for  remaining 
a  partner  in  the  business  or  conducting  a  new  one;  in  so  far  as  these 
things,  and  a  desire  to  maintain  his  spirit  and  habits,  constitute  me  a 
successor,  I  claim  an  indisputable  position  as  a  successor  to  my  father-in- 
law,  the  late  Mr.  Andrew  Ross. 

A  regard  for  his  memory,  and  consideration  for  some  to  whom  that 
memory  is  dear,  alone  induce  me  to  make  this  rejoinder ;  otherwise  I 
should  be  perfectly  content  to  rest  upon  the  reputation  I  can  create  for 
my  own  productions,  without  endeavouring  to  assume  the  reflected  honour 
of  a  name  that  belongs  to  the  past. — I  am,  yours,  &c. 

19,  Bloomsbury  Street,  London,  J.  II.  DALLMEYER. 

June  8,  1863. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  BALLOON  TRIP. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir,—  I  venture  to  suppose  that  your  numerous  readers  will  peruse  with  some 
interest  a  statement  of  the  results  of  certain  experiments  which  I  have  recently 
undertaken  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  possibility  of  taking  photographic 
pictures  fi-om  a  balloon.  It  was  not  without  some  mis^vings  as  to  mv  access 
that  I  determined  upon  making  the  attempt,  but  the  subject  was  one  I  felt 
deeply  interested  m,  and  I  accordingly  resolved  upon  making  a  trial.  Mr. 
Coxwell  very  kindly  offered  to  gave  seats  in  his  car  to  myself  or  mv  assistants  at 
any  public  ascent,  but  I  prefered  specially  engaging  the  .services  of  that  gentle¬ 
man,  and  securing  the  exclusive  use  of  his  mammoth  balloon,  so  as  to  be  able  to 

desk-able"17  ^  *  at  any  pCn°d  durinS  that  which  might  seem  most 

All  the  usual  arrangements  having  been  made,  the  car  was  fitted  up  as  a 
dark  room  (as  I  had  resolved  upon  employing  the  wet  collodion  process) ;  the 
cameras  were  fixed;  a  plate  had  been  prepared  by  my  assistant,  Mr.  Coffings; 
andabout  twelve  °  clock  on  Thursday  last  [28th  ult.]  we  started  from  the  gas  works 
at  Bell  Green  Lower  Sydenham  and  proceeded  in  a  south-easterly  direction. 
We  rose  rapidly  from  the  ground  so  as  to  clear  the  chimneys  of  the  gas  works, 
and  this  swift  ascent  caused  the  balloon  to  revolve  so  quickly  at  first  that  it 
would  have  been  useless to .have  exposed  the  plate  that  we  had  prepared.  This 
rotatory  motion  of  the  balloon  continued  more  or  less  throughout  the  entire 
jouniey,  and  it  constitutes,  indeed,  the  most  seriousf obstacle^  with  which  the 
photographer  has  to  contend.  In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  at  an  alti¬ 
tude  of  nearly  4000  feet,  as  registered  by  a  small  pocket  barometer,  the  car 
became  much  more  stationary,  and  accordingly  I  now  determined  upon  attempt- 
mg  a  picture.  The  exposure  was  almost  instantaneous,  but  the  brief  period 
that  elapsed  between  pouring  on  the  developing  solution  and  the  appearance  of 
the  image  was  to  me  one  of  the  most  anxious  suspense.  The  problem  of  the 
actinic  or  non-actmic  properties  of  light  at  such  an  altitude  was  to  be  solved ; 
and  it  was  with  some  pardonable  degree  of  exultation  that  I  heard  mv  assistant 
say  the  picture  has  moved,  which,  for  the  information  of  the  non-photo¬ 
grapher,  means  that  there  was  a  picture  but  not  a  good  one,  owing  to  some 
movement  either  in  the  subject  to  be  photographed  or  in  the  apparatus.  On 
hearing  the  above  exclamation  I  was  greatly  relieved,  and  said  “  all  right,  pre¬ 
pare  another.  I  now  felt  that  fully  one-half  of  my  most  sanguine  expec¬ 
tations  were  realised,  and  that  I  had  established  the  important  fact  that  photo¬ 
graphy  is  possible  at  such  a  distance  fi-om  the  earth,  and  that  its  success, 
depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  the  sensitive  plate  can  be 
exposed.  One  plate  after  another,  and  still  ‘  <  moved,  ”  “  moved.  ”  This  seemed 
to  me  inexplicable,  for  the  exposure  was  as  instantaneous  as  it  could  possibly 
be  effected.  On  sitting  down  to  reflect  upon  the  cause  of  this  moving  Mr. 
Coxwell  kindly  offered  to  descend  from  his  usual  place  in  the  ring  and 
assist  me  if  I  wanted  any  help.  Meanwhile  we  had  penetrated  into  a  cloud, 

^  *1°^  i°riimate  enough  to  meet  with  any  of  those  glorious  visions 

which  have  been  so  ably  described  by  some  of  your  correspondents.  I  regretted 
this  all  the  .  more  because  that  slight  movement  which  would  be  fatal 
to  a  teirestnal  landscape  wrould  not  have  been  so  apparent  in  a  photo¬ 
graphic  picture  of  the  sky.  Ou  emerging  from  this  cloud  the  objects 
beneath  us  were  much  clearer  than  before;  and  the  balloon,  although  still 
travelling  at  the  late  of  about  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  was  much  steadier  in 
its  motion,  rotating  only  once  in  some  two  minutes.  More  plates  were  now 
exposed  m  rapid  succession  from  both  sides  of  the  car  with  much  better  results, 
but  still  leaving  quelque  chose  d  desirer.  Some  heavy  firing  was  heard,  and 
pronounced  by  Mr.  Coxwell  to  be  from  Woolwich,  at  a  distance  of  some  eight 
or  ten  miles  ,  at  every,  report  the  car  shook  perceptibly — so  much  so  that  anv 
attempt  at  obtaining  pictures  at  that  time  would  have  been  quite  useless.  One 
circumstance  I  noticed,  which  I  think  deserves  mention :  I  had  focussed  a 
lovely  park  and  mansion,  when  to  my  chagrin  I  saw  the  picture  leave  the 
ground  glass.  I  wished  to  see  it  again,  and  took  hold  of  one  of  the  ropes  that, 
suspends  the.  car  to  the  balloon,  and  by  successive  “pullings”  succeeded  in 
jerking  the  view  back  again,  but  of  course  by  so  doing  I  had  imparted  a  move-- 
ment  to  the  balloon  which  prevented  me  doing  anything  further  for  some  time, 
to  come.  .  The  main  object  of  what  was  essentially  an  experimental  trip  had 
been  attained,  and  it  had  been  demonstrated  that  photographic  views  ean  be¬ 
taken  at  elevations  ranging  from  3000  to  6000  feet  from  the  ground.  Some 
alteration  ot  details  in  the  arrangement  of  cameras  and  shutters  will  be  needed 
previous  to  another  trip.  And  I  may  throw  out  a  hint  for  the  benefit  of  mv 
professional  confreres  and  amateurs,  that  I  believe  a  circular  form  of  car  will 
probably  tend  to  check  that  rotatory  motion  which  is  so  much  against  us.  Ono 
thing  seems  clear  to  me,  that  the  lenses  must  be  uncovered  without  anv 
exertion  or  movement  on  the  part  of  the  photographer.  An  apparatus  for  this 
purpose  independent  of  the  camera  would,  I  think,  be  best.  Perfect  im¬ 
mobility  on  the  part  of  the  occupants  of  the  car  would  tend  to  getting  good 
sharp  pictures.  I  shall  assuredly  continue  my  experiments,  and  on  the  good 
old  Italian  motto,  “  chi  dura  vince,”  I  am  confident  that  perseverance  will  result 
in  still  greater  success. 

Feeling  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  results  of  my  preliminary  experiments  I 
now  determined  upon  descending.  The  balloon  was  passing  over  the  vallev  of 
the  Medway,  and  the  very  beautiful  landscape  reminded  me  forcibly  of  that 
part  of  Lombardy  called  the  Brianza,  as  seen  from  the  mountain  tops  at  the 
side  of  my  native  city  of  Como.  The  hop  gardens,  also,  almost  vied  with  the 
vineyards  of  that  district ;  but  as  we  drew  near  the  sharp-pointed  poles  tho 
prospect  became  decidedly  less  pleasant.  Thanks,  however,  to  Mr.  Coxwell, 
we  descended  in  perfect  safety  at  Barnjut,  about  two  miles  from  Maidstone,  an 
the  property  of  Mr.  Whitehead,  whose  only  answer  to  our  apologies  for  having 
so  unceremoniously  descended  in  one  of  his  farmyards  was  a  hearty  English 
welcome,  offering  us  conveyance  to  the  railway,  aiid  expressing  his  regret  that 
we  did  not  alight  in  the  park,  near  his  mansion,  where  we  should  have  been 
more  comfortable.— I  am,  Sir,  yours  obediently,  H.  NEGRETTI. 

Hatton-garden . 

Mr.  A.  Simon,  of  Greenwich,  in  a  letter  to  the  Daily  Telegraph,  has  made- 
the  following  suggestions  on  the  subject  of  Aerial  Photography 

Three  different  motions  of  the  balloon  and  car  concur  against-  the  steadiness 
required  for  photography,  and  for  many  useful  philosophical  experiments. 
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1.  The  vertical  motion  which  alone  does  not  alter  the  respective  position  of 
objects,  and  but  very  slightly  their  appearance,  although  it  changes  the  scale 
of  the  photograph. 

2.  The  horizontal  motion,  which  is  sometimes  very  rapid,  and  must  alter  the 
impression  taken. 

3.  The  rotatory  motion  of  the  balloon,  combined  with  a  certain  independent 
rotatory  motion  of  the  car,  which  is,  I  think,  the  most  injurious  to  the  picture. 

These  give  for  result  a  “  moved  ”  or  ill-defined  picture  ;  for  the  so-called  in¬ 
stantaneous  process  requires  a  certain  time  for  exposure,  and  steadiness  of  the 
apparatus  is  needed  during  that  time. 

Within  certain  limits,  the  vertical  motion  of  the  balloon  may  be  checked ; 
not  so  for  the  horizontal  motion  of  a  balloon  carried  with  a  medium  moving  at 
a  high  velocity.  The  picture  must  be  taken  when  that  speed  is  at  a  minimum, 
which  is  discernible  by  referring  to  some  objects  on  the  groiuid  in  sight. 

The  rotatory  swinging  to  and  fro  of  the  car  might  be  obviated  by  joining  each 
fastening  on  the  ring  to  two  points  widely  apart — say  60  deg. — on  the  circum¬ 
ference,  where  the  nettings  leave  the  balloon  ;  or  forming  a  continuous  netting, 
with  wide  open  mesh,  down  to  the  ring.  The  shape  assumed,  instead  of  being, 
as  now,  that  of  a  cone  tangent  to  the  balloon,  would  be  that  of  an  hyperboloid, 
ensuring  a  much  greater  stability  and  obviating  some  difficulties—  such  as  the 
entanglement  of  the  ropes  ;  similar  means  being  also  taken  to  connect  the  car 
to  the  ring.  The  use  of  gyroscopes  will  be  very  advantageous  to  get  a  mo¬ 
mentary  standstill  for  the  lens. 

In  ending,  permit  me  to  mention  the  experiment  on  aerial  photography  made 
in  Paris  some  years  ago  by  Messrs.  Nadar  and  Godard.  The  balloon  was  fas¬ 
tened  to  the  ground  by  means  of  ropes,  notwithstanding  which,  or  perhaps  on 
account  of  which,  instability  was  the  cause  of  their  failure  in  obtaining  satis¬ 
factory  results.  They  used  to  take  impressions  between  two  successive  oscilla¬ 
tions,  but  that  time  was  not  sufficient. 

- - 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Just  before  going  to  press  we  have  received  the  first  of  a  series  of  com¬ 
munications  from  Mr.  S.  Bourne,  dated  Simla,  On  Photography  in  the  East, 
which  shall  appear  in  our  next  number. 

J.  T.  &  J.  S.-— Under  consideration. 

J.  G.  F. — Will  hear  from  us  shortly. 

G.  H. — J.  S. — Received  with  thanks. 

“  W.” — Received,  and  will  appear  in  our  next. 

Q. — We  regret  that  the  number  is  out  of  print. 

Robert  Murray.— Letter  forwarded  as  requested. 

0.  Coles. — We  cannot  accede  to  your  request  without  the  permission  of 
the  other  party  concerned. 

The  London  Mirror  not  being  devoted  to  matters  connected  with  photo¬ 
graphy,  is  not  fitted  for  notice  in  our  columns. 

Litho. — We  had  already  directed  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  you  name 
to  the  matter ;  with  what  effect  you  will  perceive  by  reference  to  another 
column. 

D.  D. — Mr.  Matheson’s  pamphlet  is  very  good,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  of 
service  to  you ;  but  we  fancy  you  may  require,  in  addition,  a  more  elementary 
one — say  Hockin’s  or  Hughes’s. 

Marina. — There  is  no  advantage  (nor  novelty  either  for  that  matter)  in 
using  sea  water  as  a  salting  solution  for  photographic  paper,  but,  probably,  a 
disadvantage,  not  only  on  account  of  the  heterogeneous  nature  of  the  chlorides, 
but  from  the  presence  of  organic  matter. 

Renfrew.— We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  district  to  which  you  allude, 
but  imagine  that  you  will  gain  the  desired  information  from  Murray’s  or  some 
other  hand-book.  Messrs.  Bradshaw  &  Co. — of  railway  time-table  notoriety — 
have  lately  published  some  local  or  rather  district  hand-books  that  you  might 
consult. 

4>«s. — Your  model  is  very  well  posed;  but  your  negative  evidently  lacks 
brilliancy.  It  has  probably  been  a  little  over-exposed,  and  you  require  rather 
a  stronger  light  on  the  right  side :  intensification  of  the  negative  would  have 
improved  it.  Your  artistic  taste  is  good  :  your  manipulative  skill  only  a  little 
at  fault  in  the  particulars  above-named. 

D.  W.  L. — 1.  We  have  no  certain  knowledge  of  prices  charged  for  printing, 
but  for  album  portraits  we  judge  about  two  shillings  per  dozen.—  2.  Measly 
prints  only  arise  from  imperfect  fixation :  perhaps  you  mean  mealy  ones. — 3.  F or 
good  toning  formula  see  The  British  Journal  Almanac. — 4.  Variation 
in  albumenised  paper  is  a  very  common  complaint. 

W.  S. — 1.  The  formula  in  our  Almanac  accords  with  the  improved  practice. 

2.  The  collodion  you  named  would  no  doubt  do  very  well  for  the  purpose.  3. 
The  photograph  you  send  differs  from  the  American  “spirit”  (!)  ones  only  in 
being  much  more  clear  and  being  reversed  in  position.  You  should  read  Major 
Russell’s  recent  communi cations  on  dry-plate  photography  before  commencing 
operations  with  the  tannin  process. 

Query. — The  tannin  process  was  first  made  public  in  Mr.  Hardwich’s  sixth 
edition  of  his  Manual  of  Photographic  Chemistry ,  published  in  1861,  and  it 
was  first  introduced  as  a  preservative  agent  by  Major  Russell  some  six  or  eight 
months  prior  to  the  publication  cited.  During  the  interval  it  was  being  tested 
privately  by  our  friends  Messrs.  Hardwich,  Rosling,  Frith,  and  one  or  two 
others,  besides  Major  Russell  himself. 

Interior. — 1.  You  arc  mistaken  in  the  idea  that  you  require  a  lens  of  un¬ 
usual  “  flatness  of  field  ”  for  “  interiors.”  As  a  rule  the  portions  of  “  interiors” 
arc  so  arranged  as  to  admit  of  delineation  by  means  of  a  lens  that  produces  a 
tolerablo  amount  of  curvature  of  the  image  in  ordinary  work. — 2.  For  some 
remarks  on  “  astigmation”  see  Mr.  Bow’s  paper,  part  of  which  appeared  in  our 
last  issue,  and  the  remainder  in  the  present  number. 

F,  N. — There  is  too  much  obliquity  in  the  light  thrown  upon  your  sitter— an 
old  man  with  white  hair  and  whiskers — hence  the  very  dark  appearance  of  one 
side  of  the  face.  You  must  remember  that  in  applying  principles  that  are 
general,  though  not  universal,  you  may  err  in  being  too  rigid :  the  present 
case  is  an  exception  to  the  rule  which  would  have  applied  had  the  sitter  been  a 
young  lady  with  soft  rounded  features.  It  is  in  knowing  when  and  how  to 
vary  the  rule  that  the  skill  of  an  operator  is  displayed. 


Isaac  Horsfield.— You  can  get  rid  of  the  nitrate  of  copper  by  fusing 
strongly  the  nitrate  of  silver,  so  as  to  decompose  the  former  by  heat. 

Louisa. — Ferns  can  be  photographed  very  well  and  easily,  of  a  natural  size, 
by  forming  a  negative  upon  waxed-paper  by  direct  contact  in  an  ordinary 
printing-frame,  and  then  printing  positives  from  it  in  the  same  way  :  the  chief 
difficulty  experienced  is  in  arranging  the  fronds  in  a  natural  position.  It  is 
well  to  make  trial  of  the  exposure  requisite  for  the  negative  by  means  of  a  few 
small  pieces  of  similar  fronds  exposed  for  varying  lengths  of  time,  and  de¬ 
veloping,  to  ascertain  the  effect,  before  using  large  sheets  of  prepared  paper. 

Inquirer. — We  have  never  noticed  that  warm  weather  conduces  to  meali¬ 
ness  in  paper  proofs,  when  the  same  paper  and  chemicals  produce  results  freo 
from  such  defect  in  cool  weather.  However,  should  this  really  be  the  case,  as 
you  assert,  and  that  the  mealiness  appears  slightly  even  as  soon  as  the  paper 
is  removed  from  the  printing-frame,  that  circumstance  may  give  a  clue  to  the 
cause,  which  most  probably  arises  from  the  paper  being  too  dry  to  allow  ready 
reduction  of  the  silver  from  the  chloride.  You  will  doubtless  remember  that 
the  same  effect  takes  place  when  paper,  sensitised  and  kept  in  a  preservative 
case,  is  used  for  printing  upon  without  first  being  allowed  to  imbibe  a  little 
moisture  from  the  damp  atmosphere. 

Oftic. — We  arc  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  work  upon  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  “photographic  and  general  optical  goods;”  nor  do  we  think  it  at  all 
probable  that  any  such  work  would  be  published.  Those  who  know  how  to  con¬ 
struct  lenses  for  photographic  purposes — if  the  same  be  good  for  anythin0- _ 

have  acquired  their  knowledge  by  a  long  course  of  study  and  experiment,  and 
are  not  very  likely  to  show  their  competitors  the  way  to  rival  them  in  their 
productions.  The  “aplanatic”  lens  differs  from  the  ordinary  single- view  lens 
in  having  its  flint  and  crown  glasses  reversed  in  position,  so  that  it  is  achroma- 
tised  with  all  its  curves  in  one  direction  :  for  further  particulars  we  must  refer 
you  to  the  specification  of  the  patent.  Glass  for  optical  purposes  is  manufac¬ 
tured  by  Messrs.  Chance,  of  Birmingham. 

S.  L. — We  cannot  undertake  to  report  privately  upon  any  productions  with 
a  view  to  your-  subsequently  publishing  our  report  if  you  like  it.  If  you  send 
specimens  for  criticism  tee  publish  our  opinion  either  in  the  public  or  privato 
columns  as  you  may  desire,  the  latter  being,  of  course,  in  our  “Answers  to  Corres¬ 
pondents  ;”  but  we  have  no  notion  of  receiving  either  dictation  or  even  sugges¬ 
tion  in  the  matter.  We  never  criticise  without  criticism  being  invited,  either 
by  public  exhibition  or  receipt  of  specimens  with  request  for  review.  We  havo 
upon  two  or  three  occasions  received  a  paper  marked  “  Hints  for  the  Critic,”  and 
once  a  criticism  ready  written — all  of  which  wc  consigned,  together  with  the 
specimens  themselves,  to  the  flames.  Criticism,  to  be  of  any  value,  must  be 
thoroughly  independent,  and  that  is  the  only  kind  you  will  meet  with  in  this 
Journal  while  we  have  the  honour  of  conducting  it. 

G.  H.  M. — Your  letter  did  not  reach  us  until  after  we  were  “at press”  with 
our  last.  The  metallic-looking  spots  on  your  proofs  appear  to  be  due  to  imperfec¬ 
tion  in  the  albumenising  of  your  paper,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  a  mounted 
specimen ;  for,  on  examining  them  with  a  powerful  lens,  we  do  not  find  the 
usual  central  metallic  nucleus  usually  discernible  when  the  like  fault  arises 
from  defects  in  the  fabric  of  the  paper.*  Under  the  microscope  the  spots  look 
as  if  the  albumen  had  risen  in  small  blisters  where  the  spots  show,  and  had 
imprisoned  an  extra  quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  general  surface  of  the 
albumen  also  tends  to  indicate  the  same,  as  it  is  covered  all  over  with  minute 
wrinkles,  as  if  the  paper  and  albumen  had  contracted  unequally  in  drying. 
The  fault  may  be  in  the  quality  of  the  paper  not  being  sufficiently  hard  in 
texture,  so  that  it  wall  not  bear  the  numerous  washings  necessary  without 
unequal  contraction  being  produced.  Insufficient  size,  or  removal  of  the  size, 
would  tend  to  produce  the  same  general  character  of  fault.  To  avoid  these 
annoyances  we  can  only  recommend  you  to  try  another  character  of  paper ;  for, 
if  we  have  correctly  divined  the  cause,  no  manipulation  that  we  can  suggest 
would  remedy  what  is  an  inherent  defect.  If  you  have  any  stock  of  this  paper 
on  hand,  possibly  applying  a  hot  solution  of  gelatine  or  isinglass  to  the  back 
of  the  paper — say  five  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water — before  sensitising,  may 
have  some  beneficial  effect.  Your  posing  and  general  arrangement  are  credit¬ 
able.  The  printing  shows  a  little  mealiness,  probably  from  removing  your  free 
nitrate  of  silver  before  toning,  with  water  containing  too  much  chloride, 
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The  Hariitson  Globe  Lens. — Our  readers  will  find  that  our 
worthy  American  correspondent,  Mr.  Coleman  Sellers,  has 
made  the  globe  lens  the  chief  topic  of  his  communication  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  present  number.  By  the  report  of  the  meeting  of 
the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia  it  will  be  found  that 
the  adverse  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Thompson  relative  to  this 
lens,  and  published  in  the  pages  of  a  contemporary,  has  been 
the  primary  cause  which  has  induced  our  enthusiastic  friend  to 
take  up  the  cudgels  in  its  defence.  Truly  the  temperaments 
of  the  American  and  English  people  must  differ  widely;  for  it 
sounds  strange  enough  to  our  ears  to  learn  that  an  opinion, 
however  unfavourable,  expressed  relative  to  the  supposed  de¬ 
merits  of  a  lens,  could  have  been  received  “with  a  storm  of 
indignation.”  Here  we  discuss  matters  more  freely,  and  do 
not  grudge  the  minority  the  opportunity  of  making  itself  heard 
as  loudly  as  it  is  able  to  do.  However,  our  object  is  not  exactly 
to  dilate  upon  differences  of  temperaments,  but  to  point  out  to 
our  valued  correspondent  one  or  two  weak  points  in  his  defence 
of  the  lens  in  question,  thus  giving  him  the  opportunity  of 
strengthening  or  amending  it,  if  so  inclined. 

We  may  observe,  to  begin  with,  that  not  having  enjoyed  either 
the  time  or  opportunity  for  examining  the  globe  lens,  we  have 
abstained  altogether  from  expressing  an  opinion  upon  its  merits  ; 
and,  further,  we  may  add  that,  like  our  correspondent,  our  only 
prejudice  with  respect  to  a  lens  is  in  favour  of  obtaining  the  best 
we  can  lay  hands  upon,  irrespective  of  maker  or  nationality. 

The  weak  points  in  the  defence  to  which  we  refer  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing: — The  size  of  the  circle  of  light  which  any  lens  will 
cover  is  of  no  sort  of  use  to  give  an  idea  of  its  performance  with 
only  the  distance  between  the  plate  and  the  lens  being  stated 
instead  of  its  equivalent  focus.  Moreover,  the  size  of  the  circle 
of  light  may  be  greater  than  is  of  any  value  on  account  of  loss 
of  definition  at  and  near  the  circumference.  Precise  information 
on  these  two  points  is  requisite  to  make  it  of  any  value  ;  and, 

|  with  regard  to  the  last-named  point,  the  diameter  of  the  aperture 
in  the  diaphragm  is  an  element  which  exerts  considerable 
'  influence. 

The  amount  of  field  covered  would  be  deducible  from  the  two 
preceding  data ;  but  our  friend,  instead  of  quoting  what  this 
j  really  is,  writes  somewhat  vaguely  about  being  convinced  that 
I  some  of  these  lenses  will  cover  nearly  90°.  We  have  already 
pointed  out  to  Mr.  Sellers  a  simple  method  of  testing  this  fact 
exactly ;  and,  in  one  instance  in  which  he  did  so,  he  found,  to 
his  surprise,  that  the  ivhole  diameter  of  the  circle  of  light  only 
subtended  an  angle  of  75°  ;  consequently  that,  if  a  rectangular 
picture  were  cut  out  of  this  illuminated  disc,  and  were  made  twice 
as  broad  as  high- — thus  giving  an  unusually  wide  picture — 
the  base  line  would  only  show  from  65°  to  06°,  or  thereabouts. 
Kow,  as  the  actual  measurement  of  the  angle  is  a  very  simple 
matter,  we  strongly  advise  this  to  be  done  in  future,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  stated  in  terms  that  admit  of  no  question. 


Another  weak  point  to  which  we  would  direct  our  friend’s 
notice  is  that  relative  to  rapidity  of  action.  Opinions  are  given 
by  many  in  favour  of  the  globe  lens  as  a  “  quick  worker;”  but  no 
actual  comparisons  between  it  and  other  lenses  appear  to  have 
been  systematically  carried  out.  Our  American  friends  do  not 
need  to  be  told  how  to  make  them  ;  therefore,  why  not  institute 
a  series  of  actual,  simultaneous  experiments  to  test  this  point? 

With  regard  to  cost,  v/e  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Sellers  that 
it  is  solely  a  question  between  buyer  and  seller,  and  ought  not 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  when  discussing  the  absolute 
qualifications  of  lenses.  It  is  a  question  which  may  affect  their 
sale,  but  certainly  does  not  affect  them  with  regard  to  excellence. 

Amongst  the  good  points  there  is  one  which  has  not  been 
questioned,  viz.,  freedom  from  distorting  influence  on  the  pic¬ 
ture — a  point  of  great  value  for  some  kinds  of  subjects. 

We  prefer  suggesting  these  investigations  to  our  much  es¬ 
teemed  correspondent  instead  of  undertaking  them  here,  as 
we  feel  assured  he  will  do  justice  to  both  sides  of  the  question, 
and  will  be  likely  to  work  at  them  con  amore  if  he  once  under¬ 
takes  to  do  so  ;  and,  if  so,  he  will  no  doubt  inform  us  of  the 
result  in  one  of  his  interesting  letters. 


Panoramic  Photography. — Mr.  Johnstone’s  paper  On 
Panoramic  Photography  was  again  postponed,  not  having  been 
read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  (Loudon); 
but  for  what  reason  ive  know  not,  no  information  on  the  subject 
having  been  offered.  Can  it  be  that  there  is  some  hitch  in 
securing  a  valid  patent  ?  We  regret  that  the  promised  com¬ 
munication  on  this  subject  was  not  made,  especially  as  Mr. 
Rowlinson,  who  chanced  to  be  in  London,  was  present,  and  the 
opportunity  for  discussion  of  the  principles  involved  would 
have  been  favourable.  Apropos  of  this,  we  may  mention  that 
Mr.  Rowlinson  showed  us  the  negative  from  which  the  proof 
that  we  exhibited  upon  a  former  occasion  was  printed.  Some 
of  our  readers  may  remember  that,  in  commenting  upon  this 
proof,  Mr.  Johnstone  expressed  an  opinion  that  some  slip  had 
occurred  in  the  movement  of  the  plate  during  exposure,  because 
of  the  presence  of  an  indistinct  blurred  portion  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  of  the  picture.  We  had  been  assured  by  Mr.  Rowlinson 
that  this  was  not  the  fact;  and  by  an  inspection  of  the  negative 
we  could  readily  distinguish  the  shadowy  outline  of  a  pair  of 
horses  and  some  huge  body — which  we  were  told  was  an  omni¬ 
bus — which  had  obtruded  itself  (we  do  not  mean  without  the  aid 
of  the  horses)  into  the  foreground  during  the  exposure,  and 
this  satisfactorily  accounted  for  the  indistinctness. 

There  is  one  point  of  importance  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Rowlinson  s  earlier  experiments  in  panoramic  photography  that 
we  omitted  to  mention  before.  It  is  this:  that  his  primary  in¬ 
ducement  in  entering  upon  them  was  to  apply  photography  to 
the  purposes  of  surveying,  by  securing  unquestionable  accuracy 
in  taking  the  angles  of  the  bearings  of  a  number  of  objects 
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conspicuous  from  any  spot,  and,  at  the  same  time,  materially 
economising  time  in  the  operation.  The  saving  of  time,  of 
course,  is  evident  to  every  photographer ;  but  it  did  not  occur 
to  us,  until  it  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Rowlinson,  that  he  had  also 
a  special  object  in  view  in  causing  his  camera  to  make  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  complete  revolution.  Of  course  it  becomes 
apparent  how  important  a  matter  this  is,  when  we  understand 
that  it  is  to  obviate  the  possibility  of  any  error  in  taking  the 
various  angles.  As  one  portion  of  the  panorama  is  repeated — it 
appearing  at  both  ends  of  the  plate — it  is  obvious  that  there  can 
be  no  mistake  about  the  distance  representing  360  degrees,  and, 
consequently,  by  dividing  that  distance  into  360  portions,  each 
portion  represents  exactly  one  degree;  and  each  degree  may  be 
still  further  subdivided,  so  that  the  determination  of  the  bear¬ 
ings  of  any  number  of  objects  from  the  spot  whence  the  obser¬ 
vation  is  taken  becomes  a  very  simple  matter  indeed.  This 
appears  to  us  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful  applications  of 
panoramic  photography. 


Mounting  Photographs. — We  have  on  several  occasions 
been  asked  for  information  relative  to  the  method  adopted  by 
professional  photographic  printers  for  mounting  their  produc¬ 
tions,  without  incurring  the  annoying  defects  arising  from 
“  cockling”  of  the  mounts,  to  which  those  of  amateur  operators 
are  so  liable.  We  have  from  time  to  time  given  such  informa¬ 
tion  as  we  possessed  on  the  subject  that  was  applicable  to  the 
requirements  of  amateurs,  but  the  arrangements  which  suit 
amateurs  are  all  more  or  less  inconvenient  when  applied  to  the 
large  number  usually  demanded  for  commercial  transactions. 
Undoubtedly  much  of  the  regularity  and  smoothness  of 
mounted  proofs  produced  secundum  artem  are  due  to  subsequent 
judicious  treatment  with  the  rolling  press;  this  instrument 
would,  however,  be  of  comparatively  little  avail  were  the  ordi¬ 
nary  methods  of  mounting  employed  by  amateurs  the  only 
resource  of  their  professional  brethren.  We  have — by  the 
courtesy  of  one  engaged  in  photographic  commerce — been 
allowed  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  operation  of  mounting 
as  carried  on  in  his  establishment  (a  pretty  extensive  one),  with 
permission  to  describe  the  same  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 
We  had  before  had  a  description  of  the  process  from  another 
equally  well-informed  source,  but  had  not  then  seen  it  practi¬ 
cally  carried  out. 

The  adhesive  material  used  is  the  best  Scotch  glue.  This  is 
broken  into  small  pieces  of  about  the  size  of  a  shilling,  and  is 
soaked  for  a  day  or  so  in  cold  water,  in  which  it  swells  up  to  a  con¬ 
siderably  larger  size  than  it  was  when  dry.  This  swollen  glue  is 
then  placed  in  a  large  glue  pot,  with  a  small  quantity  only  of  water 
added  thereto,  and  is  melted  over  a  ge.ntle  fire  (by  aid  of  the  hot- 
water  bath  as  usual);  or,  what  is  perhaps  more  handy  than  a  fire, 
it  is  supported  over  a  gas  jet,  so  that  when  once  melted  the 
glue  can  be  kept  for  some  length  of  time  in  that  condition  by 
turning  down  the  flame,  in  order  to  retain  heat  in  the  water 
without  causing  it  to  boil. 

The  cardboard  or  plate-paper  mounts  being  ready  and  very 
slightly  damped,  and  the  photographs  carefully  trimmed,  one 
operator  takes  a  perfectly  smooth  board  of  hard  wood  (a  piece 
of  beech-wood  answers  well),  and  with  a  large  hog’s  hair  brush 
he  gives  it  an  even  coating  of  glue  as  if  he  were  painting  it. 
The  board  thus  covered  is  immediately  handed  to  another 
assistant,  who  applies  the  back  of  a  photograph  to  the  board  as 
if  to  attach  it  there ;  but  it  is  no  sooner  on  than  it  is  instantly 
taken  off  again,  when  it  is  found  to  be  covered  with  a  very  thin  but 
even  coating  of  thick  though  liquid  glue.  Without  loss  of  time 
it  is  now  applied  to  the  card  or  plate-paper  mount,  and  firmly 
attached  thereto  by  careful  dabbing  and  rubbing  with  a  soft 
duster  or,  better  still,  an  old  silk  handkerchief. 

While  these  operations  arc  in  progress  the  first  assistant  is 
covering  a  second  board  with  glue,  and  by  the  time  it  is  ready 
the  board  previously  used  is  cleared  ready  for  another  coating  of 
glue  ;  and  so  the  work  proceeds  regularly,  systematically,  and 


rapidly  until  the  whole  6tock  of  prints  has  been  exhausted. 
When  the  whole  work  is  finished,  the  boards  should  be  carefully 
washed  clean  with  warm  water,  and  the  brush  put  away  in  water 
if  intended  to  be  used  next  day,  or  else  carefully  freed  from  all 
the  glue  by  means  of  warm  water. 

The  glue  is  used  fully  warm,  and  as  thick  as  it  can  conve¬ 
niently  be  applied,  because  in  this  state  it  dries  rapidly  before 
it  lias  time  to  soak  into  the  paper  ;  and,  consequently,  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  paper — the  usual  cause  of  “cockling  ”  when  drying— 
is  thus  avoided. 

The  mounted  photographs,  after  being  allowed  to  dry,  are 
passed  one  bjT  one  through  a  rolling  press  ;  and  in  most  cases  a 
steel  plate  is  so  placed  on  them  as  to  produce  by  pressure  the 
effect  similar  to  that  observable  in  an  engraving. 

To  those  well  accustomed  to  the  work  of  mounting,  it  fre¬ 
quently  happens  that  they  need  no  other  guide  than  the  eye  in 
order  to  place  the  photographs  centrically  upon  the  mount ;  but 
where  from  want  of  practice  or  skill  this  cannot  be  accomplished, 
the  photographs  should  be  arranged  carefully  by  measurement, 
and  the  places  occupied  by  two  of  the  corners  indicated  by 
pricking  lightly  the  mount  with  a  pin ;  the  mounts  and  photo¬ 
graphs  being  arranged  in  order  before  commencing  the  actual 
work  of  mounting.  With  a  little  care  we  have  no  doubt  any 
intelligent  reader  will  be  able  to  succeed  by  following  the  pre¬ 
ceding  instructions. 

Sulphocyanide  of  Ammonium.  —  Our  readers  will  find  in 
the  current  number  an  important  article,  by  Mr.  Emerson  J. 
Reynolds,  on  the  economical  manufacture  of  this  salt,  to  which 
attention  has  lately  been  directed  with  a  view  to  its  substitution 
for  hyposulphite  of  soda  as  a  fixing  agent  for  paper  photographs, 
but  which,  from  the  very  high  price  it  usually  commands  in 
the  market,  runs  the  risk  of,  in  the  first  place,  not  being 
sufficiently  experimented  upon,  and,  in  the  second,  of  being 
but  little  used,  even  if  found  efficient,  on  account  of  its  ex¬ 
pense.  We  have  been  favoured  by  a  sample  of  the  salt  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  method  described,  and  nothing  can  be  purer  than 
it  appears  to  be.  We  trust  it  will  at  least  be  pretty  freely 
experimented  upon, 

ON  THE  ECONOMICAL  PREPAKATION  OF  SULPHO- 
CYANIDE  OF  AMMONIUM. 

By  Emerson  J.  Reynolds. 

Two  interesting  papers  have  recently  appeared  in  the  pages  of 
this  Journal  relative  to  the  sulphocyanides  and  their  photographic 
application  :  one  b}r  Mr.  G.  W.  Simpson,  and  the  second  by  Mr.  Gf. 
Dawson.  In  both  these  communications  the  respective  authors 
admit  that  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  is  less  easily  prepared 
than  the  corresponding  salt  of  potassium,  at  the  same  time  stating 
that  the  photographic  capabilities  of  the  former  are  unquestion¬ 
ably  greater  than  those  of  the  latter.  Such  being  the  case,  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  rather  serious  import  to  all  who  practise 
photography  that  means  should  be  discovered  whereby  the 
ammonium  salt  could  be  produced  in  large  quantities  and  at  a 
moderate  price.  Mr.  Dawson  has  described  the  best  process  for 
the  preparation  of  the  sulphocyanide  of  potassium :  my  remarks 
will,  therefore,  be  confined  to  the  consideration  of  the  production 
of  the  corresponding  salt  of  ammonium.  Before  describing  the 
process  which  it  is  my  present  object  to  point  out,  I  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  give  a  brief  resume  of  the  methods  at  present  in  use  for 
the  preparation  of  the  new  fixing  agent. 

Sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  is  most  easily  obtained  directly 
from  the  pure  potassium  salt  as  follows Ninety-seven  parts  of 
sulphocyanide  of  potassium  and  seventy-three  of  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia  are  each  dissolved  in  the  smallest  quantity  of  water  possible  : 
the  solutions  are  then  mixed  and  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness. 
The  mass  is  next  digested  with  methylated  spirit,  which  dissolves 
out  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium,  leaving  sulphate  of  potash  un¬ 
touched,  or  nearly  so.  From  the  spirituous  liquid  beautiful  crystals 
of  the  new  salt  may  be  obtained  on  evaporation.  This  process  is 
expensive,  not  alone  on  account  of  the  necessity  for  using  the 
sulphocyanide  of  potassium  as  a  starting  point,  without  mentioning 
the  cost  of  spirit,  &c,,  but  the  yield  of  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium 
is  inferior  in  quantity  to  the  potassium  compound  used  in  its  pre- 
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paration,  ninety-seven  parts  of  the  latter  producing  but  seventy-six 
of  the  former,  in  consequence  of  the  difference  of  atomic  weights 

_ a  loss  of  about  twenty-two  per  cent,  is  therefore  sustained. 

The  second  process  is  very  interesting  as  a  test  for  hydrocyanic 
acid,  for  which  purpose  it  was  proposed  by  Liebig,  but  is  not  a 
generally  useful  method  for  the  preparation  of  the  sulphoeyanide. 
It  as  follows  : — A  sufficient  quantity  of  hydrocyanic  acid  is  added 
to  considerable  excess  of  yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium ;  the  \vhole 
is  next  evaporated  to  dryness  by  the  aid  of  a  water  bath  ;  the 
residue  is  then  extracted  with  spirit,  and  the  sulphoeyanide  crys¬ 
tallised  from  the  alcoholic  solution.  This  is  likewise  a  costly 
process. 

Another  plan  is  to  suspend  either  the  sulphoeyanide  of  silver  or 
the  sub-salt  of  mercury  in  water,  and  having  passed  a  current  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  the  mixture,  it  is  then  filtered  from 
the  insoluble  sulphide  of  silver  or  subsulphide  of  mercury  as  the 
case  may  be,  the  acid  filtrate  neutralised  with  ammonia,  and  the 
resulting  salt  crystallised.  All  these  processes  are  open  to  the 
great  objection  of  expense.  In  the  method  presently  to  be  de¬ 
scribed  the  cost  of  production  is  materially  diminished ;  at  the 
same  time,  with  less  trouble,  an  equally  pure  salt  can  be  obtained. 

Accident  led  me  long  ago  to  observe  the  reaction  which  takes 
place  between  bisulphide  of  carbon  and  ammonia,  the  result  being 
the  production  of  sulphoeyanide  and  bisulphide  of  ammonium.  In 
!  common  with  several  high  chemical  authorities  to  whom  I  men¬ 
tioned  the  circumstance,  I  was  not  aware  that  the  same  observa¬ 
tion  had  been  previously  made  by  others,  but  I  have  since  ascer¬ 
tained  that  such  is  the  case;  and  not  alone  has  the  fact  been  simply 
recorded,  but  a  patent  claim  was  entered  in  Paris,  by  Gffiis,  for  the 
commercial  production  of  the  sulphoeyanide  from  bisulphide  of 
carbon.  Whether  the  patent  was  completed  or  not,  I  cannot  say, 
but  the  statement  occurs  in  Will  and  Kopp’s  Jahresbericht  for  18G0. 
As  I  have  prepared  considerable  quantities  of  sulphoeyanide  of 
ammonium  by  means  of  the  above  reaction,  I  will  only  mention 
the  process  which  I  employ  for  its  purification  and  the  results  of 
my  own  experiments,  since,  with  regard  to  these  matters  I  can 
speak  from  actual  experience.  In  conducting  the  process  which  [ 
am  about  to  describe  excellent  results  can  be  obtained  with  the 
most  ordinary  care,  as  no  difficult  manipulation  is  involved,  nor  are 
any  precautions  required  in  order  to  avoid  the  presence  of  cyanide. 

In  a  well-stoppered  Winchester  quart  bottle,  place — 

Bisulphide  of  carbon . .  ...  16  ounces  by  weight. 

Methylated  spirit* .  12  „  by  measure. 

Liq.  ammonias  (880°)  .  36  ,,  „ 

Water  .  sufficient  to  fill  the  vessel. 

I  These  should  be  mixed  in  the  above  order,  shaking  well  between 
I  each  addition  :  when  the  bottle  is  just  full,  the  stopper  is  inserted 
and  securely  fastened  down.  It  is  now  kept  at  a  temperature 
ranging  between  90°  and  100°  F.  for  several  days,  or  until  the  bi¬ 
sulphide  of  carbon  is  completely  dissolved :  this  is  facilitated  by  oc¬ 
casional  agitation.  The  deep  orange-coloured  liquid  is  then  placed 
in  a  retort,  and  distilled  off  until  sulphur  commences  to  be  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  liquid:  at  this  point  the  fire  must  be  removed,  as  the 
bumpings  become  so  violent  as  to  seriously  endanger  the  retort. 
The  residue  is  now  poured  into  an  evaporating  basin,  and  sulphuric 
acid  is  added,  until  litmus  paper  is  strongly  reddened  by  the  so¬ 
lution.  The  whole  is  then  allowed  to  stand  for  about  two  hours, 
in  order  to  ensure  the  complete  decomposition  of  the  alkaline 
sulphides  and  consequent  separation  of  sulphur;  it  is  then  filtered, 
and  the  excess  of  acid  neutralised  in  the  filtrate  neutralised  by 
|  ammonia.  The  liquid  is  now  gently  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
the  residue  extracted  with  methylated  spirit,  from  which  pure 
i  sulphoeyanide  of  ammonium  may  be  obtained  by  crystallisation. 

We  now  have  to  determine  the  amount  of  sulphoeyanide  which 
a  given  weight  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  is  capable  of  yielding.  For 
this  purpose  the  following  experiments  were  performed  : — In  a 
I  stoppered  flask  were  placed  126 -4  grains  of  bisulphide  of  carbon, 
together  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  spirit,  ammonia,  and  water: 

|  the  whole  was  digested  until  complete  solution  took  place,  after 
which  it  was  treated  as  already  described,  using  nitric  instead  of 
I  sulphuric  acid  so  as  to  avoid  the  subsequent  formation  of  sulphate 
of  silver.  The  aqueous  solution  was  diluted  so  as  to  occupy 
'  2000  grain  measures.  1000  grains  of  this  were  added  to  excess  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  gave  115.52  grains  sulphoeyanide  of  silver  ; 
therefore  the  bisulphide  had  furnished  about  five-sixths  of  its 
I  weight  of  sulphoeyanide  of  ammonium,  or  nearly  106  grains. 

In  another  experiment,  when  employing  sulphuric  inst'-adof  nitric 
acid,  and  another  mode  of  estimation,  I  obtained  a  larger  yield. 

*  The  spirit  is  used  merely  for  the  purpose  cf  hastening  the  reaction,  in  consequence 
of  the  solubility  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  in  it. 


If  we  compare  the  atomic  weights  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  and 
sulphoeyanide  of  ammonium,  we  find  that  two  equivalents  of  the 
former  ==76,  and  one  equivalent  of  the  latter  =  76;  therefore  the 
bisulphide  should  give  its  own  weight  of  the  sulphoeyanide.  The 
next  and  most  important  point  we  have  to  consider  is  the  question 
of  cost.  Mr.  Simpson,  in  the  paper  already  referred  to,  mentions 
that  the  sample  of  sulphoeyanide  of  ammonium  used  in  his  ex¬ 
periments  cost  four  shillings  per  ounce,  at  the  same  time  stating 
that  Mr.  Williams,  of  the  firm  of  Ilopkin  and  Williams,  hopes 
shortly  to  be  able  to  produce  it  at  about  half  this  price,  or  even  a 
little  less.  As,  at  the  present  time,  this  is  a  matter  of  consider¬ 
able  interest,  some  details  concerning  the  cost  of  the  process 
which  I  have  described  may  be  useful.  In  the  following  state¬ 
ment  the  highest  price  which  each  of  the  materials  can  cost  is 
mentioned,  and  it  is  assumed  that  16  ounces  of  bisulphide  of 
carbon  yield  13  ounces  of  the  salt,  which  is  less  than  can  be  really 


obtained  : —  s.  a- 

16  ounces  bisulphide  of  carbon  cost .  1  4 

36  „  liquor  ammonia?  (880°)  .  1  4 

Methylated  spirit  .  0  7 


3  3 

The  sulphoeyanide  would  therefore  cost  threepence  per  ounce, 
even  if  prepared  on  the  small  scale,  since  the  spirit  used  for  crys¬ 
tallisation  can  be  easily  recovered  by  distillation,  and  the  sulphuric 
acid  need  hardly  be  taken  into  account.  If  this  process  were  con¬ 
ducted  on  a  manufacturing  scale  the  cost  of  production  would  be 
greatly  diminished,  even  supposing  that  no  application  could  be 
found  for  the  sulphuretted  products;  and  taking  into  consideration 
the  cost  of  working — an  important  item  in  large  operations — the 
sulphoeyanide  of  ammonium  could  be  prepared  in  unlimited  quan¬ 
tities,  and  at  a  reasonable  price. 


FORMIC  ACID  IN  THE  DEVELOPER.* 

By  H.  Coopeii,  Jim. 

A^  few  weeks  back  I  sent  to  the  photographic  journals  a  resume 
of  some  experiments  with  formic  acid  in  the  developer  as  an 
adjunct  to  great  rapidity  in  working  the  wet  collodion  process.  I 
have  not  as  yet  tried  it  with  the  dry  processes,  but  hope  to  do  so 
during  the  ensuing  summer.  I  have  since  continued  my  experi¬ 
ments,  and  have  arrived  at  some  very  curious  results,  a  few  of 
which  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  showing  you  this  evening.  I 
have  brought  very  few  examples  with  me,  as  I  think  it  is  better  to 
exhibit  a  small  number  that  clearly  show  the  different  results 
obtained,  than  to  perplex  you  with  a  great  many  that  only  confuse 
and  lead  to  no  correct  opinion  being  formed. 

My  first  series  of  experiments  were  devoted  to  the  attention  of 
iron  as  a  developer;  but  when  I  wrote  the  letter  to  which  I 
referred,  I  had  not  used  for  trial  the  double  sulphate  of  iron  and 
ammonia.  With  this  salt,  employed  as  usual,  I  am  much  pleased, 
as  it  is  much  easier  to  work,  and  therefore  more  pleasant  than  the 
ordinary  sulphate.  I  am  also  of  opinion  that  it  requires  rather  less 
exposure  in  the  camera.  From  this  I  was  naturally  led  to  expect 
that  the  reduction  in  the  time  of  exposure  would  be  still  greater 
if  it  were  employed  with  formic  acid.  I  was  rather  disappointed 
with  the  results,  which  showed  that  little  or  no  iucrease  of  rapidity 
is  gained;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  think  a  more  delicate  negative  is 
procured. 

I  ought  to  have  mentioned  in  what  manner  my  experiments  were 
conducted;  for,  if  the  plates  are  not  exposed  simultaneously,  no 
definite  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at.  Much  unnecessary  discussion 
has  arisen  through  carelessness  or  neglect  of  this  precaution.  I 
had  several  stereoscopic  glasses  cut  across  the  centre  with  a 
diamond,  so  that,  after  exposing  the  plate  by  the  means  of  a  pair 
of  stereoscopic  lenses,  it  may  be  broken,  and  the  two  halves 
developed  in  different  ways.  It  is  also  requisite  that  the  lenses  be 
fitted  with  some  contrivance  for  uncovering  them  at  the  same 
instant. 

During  the  past  week  I  have  turned  my  attention  to  formic  acid 
used  with  pyrogallic  acid;  and  it  was  during  these  experiments 
that  some  most  curious  anomalies  presented  themselves.  The  first 
plate — which  I  now  produce — I  exposed  during  a  very  weak  and 
muggy  light.  You  will  observe  that  the  half  dcv-  loped  with 
pyrogallic  and  formic  acid  is  dear  and  brilliant,  though  under¬ 
exposed;  and  that  the  other  half  developed  with  the  ordinary 
solution  of  fifteen  grains  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  fifteen  minims  of 
acetic  acid  to  the  ounce  of  water,  is  much  stained,  and  that  only  a 
mere  trace  of  an  image  is  visible.  I  immediately  exposed  another 

♦  Read  at  a  meeting  of  tlie  South  London  Photographic  Society,  Jans  11,  1863. 
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plate  with  the  same  result.  I  purposely  gave  them  all  less  expo¬ 
sure  than  I  should  if  I  bad  intended  to  develope  them  in  the 
ordinary  way. 

I  then  waited  till  the  light  had  become  very  bright,  and  exposed 
another  plate,  which  I  bring  with  me,  in  which  the  part  developed 
with  pyrogallic  as  before,  appears  considerably  less  exposed  than 
the  one  developed  with  iron. 

From  repeated  experiments  which  have  given  analogous  results, 
I  have  formed  the  following  conclusions: — 1.  That  under  certain 
conditions  formic  acid  is  a  decided  accelerator  in  any  developer; 
for  instance,  when  the  light  is  so  weak  that  sulphate  of  iron  will 
not  allow  the  development  to  be  pushed  sufficiently  without 
staining  the  negative :  formic  acid,  under  these  circumstances, 
produces,  as  I  have  observed,  a  striking  improvement.  2.  But 
that  in  a  good  strong  light,  the  usual  developer  of  iron  requires 
less  exposure  to  produce  a  satisfactory  result  than  pyrogallic  and 
formic;  and  that  formic  acid  and  iron,  with  a  little  acetic  acid,  is 
quicker  than  all.  In  making  these  remarks,  I  wish  you  to  under¬ 
stand  that  all  the  chemicals  used  are  in  good  working  condition. 


FATAL  ACCIDENT 

JN  CONNECTION  WITH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PUKSUIT3  AT  HEREFORD, 
WITH  PRACTICAL  REMARKS  ARISING  THEREFROM. 

By  Geo.  Kemp,  M.D.,  Cantab. 

On  Friday,  the  5th  ult.,  as  Arthur  Scholefield,  assistant  to  Mr. 
Getlien,  chemist  and  druggist,  at  Hereford,  was  distilling  over  the 
ether  and  alcohol  from  a  quantity  of  waste  collodion,  the  contents 
of  the  vessel  became  inflamed,  setting  fire  to  everything  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and,  in  addition  to  slight  burns  received  by  others, 
inflicted  such  severe  injuries  on  the  above-named  unfortunate 
young  man  that,  after  suffering  upwards  of  a  fortnight,  ho  died 
on  Sunday,  the  21st  ult. 

An  inquest  was  held  on  the  following  morning  at  the  General 
Infirmary,  whither  he  had  been  at  his  own  request  removed  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  accident;  and,  without  entering  more  minutely 
than  necessary  into  the  painful  details,  the  following  particulars 
are  selected  from  the  evidence,  as  bearing  upon  the  practical  remarks 
which  it  is  proposed  to  append. 

The  operation,  it  appears,  was  conducted  in  a  room  behind  the 
shop,  which  contained  photographic  stores  of  the  usual  kinds.  The 
apparatus  consisted  essentially  of  a  tin  still,  holding  about  a  gallon, 
connected  with  a  cooling  apparatus  and  receiver.  The  still  was 
placed  in  a  copper  pan,  which  served  the  purpose  of  a  water  bath, 
and  under  this  was  placed  a  gas  jet  to  keep  the  water  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  sufficiently  hot  to  vaporise  the  contents  of  the  still.  A 
provision  had  been  made  for  an  abundant  supply  of  cold  water,  both 
for  the  use  of  the  refrigerator,  and  also  as  a  protection  from  acci¬ 
dent  by  fire.  The  whole  of  the  apparatus  was  placed  on  a  strong 
table  in  the  centre  of  the  room  ;  and  two  or  three  feet  above  were 
two  gas  jets,  one  of  which  was  made  use  of  by  the  appendage  of 
an  elastic  tube  for  the  purpose  above  stated,  but  was  shut  off  before 
the  accident  happened— at  least,  such  was  the  impression  of  all  the 
parties  present,  including  that  of  the  unfortunate  victim,  who 
himself,  it  is  stated,  turned  off  the  gas  shortly  before  the  disaster 
occurred,  at  12.30.  It  appears  that  ebullition  was  observed  going 
on  too  rapidly  ;  and,  on  raising  the  still  out  of  the  water  bath,  what 
was  described  as  an  explosion  took  place,  and  the  contents  were 
violently  projected  over  the  operator,  saturating  the  clothes  on 
the  upper  part  of  his  body,  and  setting  him  on  fire  in  several 
places.  As  soon  as  possible  the  flames  were  extinguished  by 
cohering  him  with  coats  and  other  materials  at  hand,  but  not 
before  he  was  fearfully  burnt  and  left  to  a  wretched  death. 

Let  us  profit  by  the  event  to  make  a  few  suggestions  which  may 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  a  disaster;  and,  as  the  writer  lias 
for  many  years  been  engaged  in  researches  in  organic  chemistry 
which  require  the  use  of  large  quantities  of  ether  and  alcohol,  the 
recovery  of  which  is  necessary  as  a  matter  of  economy,  he  can 
with  some  confidence  recommend  the  following  directions  for 
ensuring  as  much  safety  as  the  nature  of  the  operation  admits. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  manufactories  of  collodion  the  buildings  and 
apparatus  are  of  a  specific  character,  and  provided  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  means  for  security  from  accident;  when,  however,  small 
quantities  are  operated  upon,  we  must  fall  upon  extempore 
contrivances. 

Now  in  photographic  operations  there  are  three  principal  cases 
in  which  the  distillation  alluded  to  is  reouired. 

1.  Ether  alone  is  to  he  recovered. — And  here  nothing  but  gross 
ignorance  or  negligence  can  occasion  accident  by  fire,  as  no 
lambent  flame  whatever  ought  to  be  admitted  to  the  operating- 


room.  The  retort,  or  its  analogue,  is  connected  with  a  condenser 
and  open  receiver  as  usual ;  several  folds  of  cloth  or  tow  are 
placed  on  the  bottom  of  a  pan,  and  the  retort  supported  on 
these.  When  the  arrangement  is  all  secured,  we  have  only 
cautiously  to  pour  hot  water  into  the  pan,  and  the  ether  passes 
over  quietly.  To  retain  the  heat  in  the  water,  which  would  other¬ 
wise  cool  rapidly  by  evaporation,  pour  over  the  surface  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  oil,  or  a  sufficient  quantity  to  cover  the  surface,  and 
the  necessary  temperature  may  be  retained  for  a  considerable  time. 
Such  a  small  quantity  as  a  pint,  in  a  Florence  flask,  may  be  dis¬ 
tilled  over  in  one  operation;  when  larger,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
replace  the  cooling  water  with  some  at  a  higher  temperature,  until 
the  operation  is  concluded. 

2.  Ether  and  alcohol  conjointly  are  to  be  recovered. — Here  tho 
same  apparatus  may  be  used,  substituting  a  saucepan  or  similar 
vessel  for  the  pan,  which  must  be  supported  at  a  sufficient 
height  to  admit  of  a  chauffer  of  charcoal,  gas  jet,  or  lamp  to 
be  placed  beneath  it.  At  the  commencement  of  the  distillation, 
no  luminous  heat  must  be  admitted  into  the  room,  nor  indeed  until 
the  whole  of  the  ether  has  passed  over,  which  may  then  be  removed 
to  a  place  of  safety.  Heat  is  now  applied  under  the  water  bath,  and 
the  alcohol  run  off  as  usual.  Little  danger  can  occur  in  this  stage 
with  ordinary  care. 

3.  Ether  and  alcohol  have  to  be  recovered  from  waste  collodion , 
which  was  the  case  in  the  unfortunate  event  which  has  given  rise 
to  these  remarks. — Here  the  utmost  caution  must  be  used  ;  and, 
indeed,  the  accident  alluded  to  arose  from  the  attempt  to  distil  off 
the  ether  and  alcohol  at  once  from  the  collodion — that,  also,  in  the 
presence  of  an  open  flame. 

Now  we  must  remember  that  collodion,  if  deprived  of  much  of 
its  ether  from  any  cause,  becomes  gelatinous;  and  it  is  obvious 
that  however  easily  the  ether,  on  the  application  of  heat  to  its 
containing  vessel,  may  at  first  distil  over,  long  before  it  has  all 
been  recovered  the  collodion  has  become  viscid.  In  this  state  the 
bubbles  of  ether  steam  cannot  escape  freely ;  they  therefore  ac¬ 
cumulate,  until  at  last  the  whole  contents  of  the  retort  froth  up 
and  are  ejected  with  violence  from  the  condenser.  Should  any 
flame  be  near,  explosion  is  inevitable.  Before  then  proceeding  to 
distil  waste  collodion,  dilute  it  with  half  its  volume  of  water;  if 
the  collodion  he  old  and  powdery  the  changed  gun-cotton  will 
float  on  the  top  and  may  be  removed.  In  process  of  time,  if  the 
vessel  be  allowed  to  rest,  clear  ether  will  float  on  the  top,  which 
may  be  drawn  off  and  treated  as  in  case  1 ;  what  remains  will  be 
|  a  mixture  of  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  may  be  treated  as  in 
case  2,  thus  reducing  our  operations  to  one  of  great  simplicity  and 
safety. 

The  value  of  the  film  of  oil  in  retaining  the  temperature  will 
be  appreciated  in  this  and  similar  cases  after  one  trial.  More  than 
twenty  years  ago  the  writer  found  it  of  great  use  in  the  laboratory 
at  Giessen,  where  he  has  sometimes  carried  on  the  distillation  of 
alcohol  and  ether  for  days  together,  pursuing  other  researches  at 
the  same  time,  without  any  apprehension  of  mishap. 

In  conclusion,  let  not  the  reader  think  lightly  of  a  burn  from 
ignited  collodion.  It  is  totally  different  from  that  of  merely  inflamed 
ether  or  alcohol,  and  very  nearly  resembles  that  from  phosphorus. 
It  not  only  disorganises  the  skin,  but  penetrates  deep  into  the 
cellular  tissue,  burrowing  far  under  apparently  healthy  skin,  lead¬ 
ing,  as  in  this  awful  case,  to  an  amount  of  sloughing  which,  when 
the  burn  is  extensive,  precludes  the  hope  of  recovery. 


DEVELOPING  AND  INTENSIFYING.* 

By  J.  C.  Leake,  Jun. 

I  REGRET  that  through  pressure  of  business  I  am  unable  to  make 
this  paper  more  perfect.  Many  experiments  intended  I  have  been 
unable  to  perform  ;  but  I  will  lay  before  you  what  is  done,  in  the 
hope  of  resuming  the  subject  at  a  future  time. 

Perhaps  no  term  is  more  often  misapplied  than  this  one  in¬ 
tensity.  I  am  not  quite  sure  if  I  know  its  meaning  myself ;  but  I 
think,  as  applied  photographically,  it  means  that  quality  which 
will  enable  the  negative  to  reproduce  on  paper  an  impression  of 
the  original  subject  photographed  in  its  correct  light  and  shade. 
This  being  granted,  we  will  proceed  to  examine  the  various  pro¬ 
cesses  used  to  this  end. 

One  error,  it  seems  to  me,  prevails  largely  among  photographers 
on  this  subject.  It  is  this — that  the  same  amount  of  brilliancy  is 
necessary  in  all  their  productions.  Now,  I  venture  to  suggest 
that  this  is  wrong,  and  that  while  for  many,  perhaps  most,  sub¬ 
jects  the  more  brilliant  the  lights  and  the  deeper  the  darks  the 

*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  June  11th,  1$63. 
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better,  yet  in  some  cases  it  will  be  advisable  to  diminish  the  in¬ 
tensity  in  order  to  produce  a  softer  and  more  artistic  effbct. 

I  m  ike  these  remarks  because  as  we  proceed  you  will  find  1  lay 
down  no  definite  rule  as  to  intensity;  but  endeavour  to  explain 
the  tendency  of  each  process  named,  leaving  the  application  to 
individual  judgment. 

Some  years  since,  when  a  simply  iodised  collodion  was  used,  the 
impression  being  developed  by  pyrogallic  acid,  no  difficulty  was 
experienced  as  to  getting  a  full  amount  of  intensity.  But  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  bromides  and  iron  development  made  so  marked  a 
difference  in  the  beauty  of  gradation  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
pictures  could  be  produced,  that,  notwithstanding  it  has  often 
been  found  difficult  to  get  sufficient  density  for  printing  purposes, 
the  process  has  come  into  general  use. 

1  am  not  of  those,  however,  who  think  the  image  on  bromo- 
iodised  collodion,  developed  with  iron,  is  necessarily  thin.  On 
the  contrary,  I  believe  that  with  proper  care  an  impression  may 
be  obtained  of  sufficient  density  to  print  at  once  without  any  in¬ 
tensification  whatever,  although  I  do  not  think  it  judicious  as  a 
rule. 

If  we  start  by  examining  the  conditions  likely  to  affect  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  image,  we  shall  perhaps  be  better  able  to  under¬ 
stand  the  subject. 

To  begin  with  the  collodion — of  course,  bromo-iodised — the  best 
results  will  undoubtedly  be  obtained  when  it  has  been  iodised  at 
least  a  week.  If  the  image  be  thin  (as  it  would  be  if  the  collodion 
were  used  immediately  after  iodising)  it  cannot  readily  be  brought 
up  to  the  required  strength.  It  is  well  to  have  a  good  full  film,  or 
it  will  be  difficult  to  obtain  a  rich,  deep  negative;  but  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all  is  the  condition  of  the  silver  bath.  I  may  as  well 
I  at  once  confess  to  heresy  on  this  point;  for,  notwithstanding  all 
j  that  has  been  said  and  written  to  the  contrary,  my  opinion  still  is 
I  that  the  presence  of  an  acetate  is  of  the  utmost  use,  both  as  to 
rapidity  of  action,  density,  and  colour  of  the  deposit.  The  pre¬ 
sence  of  nitric  acid — often  recommended  to  be  added  to  the  bath — 
has  a  tendency  to  produce  a  grey,  metallic  deposit,  which  is  next 
I  to  useless  for  printing,  and  very  difficult  to  intensify.  If  carbonate 
j  of  soda  be  added  to  the  nitrate  solution,  and  left  in  contact  with 
it  some  hours,  it  will  be  found  that  the  image — which  before  was 
grey  and  transparent — is  now  of  a  rich  brown,  much  more  intense, 
i  and  capable  of  being  intensified  to  almost  any  extent.  As  might 
have  been  anticipated,  the  length  of  exposure  affects  the  intensity 
;  to  a  large  extent;  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  best  results  will 
be  obtained  when  the  exposure  has  been  so  prolonged  that  one 
application  of  the  developer  is  sufficient  to  thoroughly  bring  out 
the  impression. 

From  time  to  time  various  substances  have  been  recommended 
as  likely  to  increase  the  density  of  the  image  when  used  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  ordinary  sulphate  of  iron  developer.  After  try¬ 
ing  a  number  of  experiments,  however,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  a  developing  solution,  containing  from  ten 
to  twenty  grains  of  iron  and  the  same  proportion  of  acetic  acid, 
will  be  found  to  answer  for  general  purposes  better  than  one  made 
according  to  more  complicated  formula. 

At  this  stage  of  the  process  the  image  should  present  the  follow¬ 
ing  characteristics: — All  the  details  should  be  well  out,  the  high 
lights  sharp,  while  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  shadows  the  iodide 
should  remain  unaltered  in  colour,  the  whole  picture  standing  out 
boldly,  and  having  a  generally  “  plucky  ”  appearance.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  a  great  deal  of  time  and  trouble  is  wasted,  and  many 
failures  incurred  (the  blame  being  thrown  on  the  process  employed), 
in  trying  to  intensify  pictures  which  cannot  by  any  process  be 
|  made  to  yield  a  respectable  print  by  reason  of  their  infirmity  ;  and 
the  unfortunate  man  who  has  suggested  a  process  for  intensifying 
which  answers  well  in  his  hands,  is  consigned  to  various  places  as 
a  “muff,”  because  that  same  process  will  not  convert  anything 
anybody  may  happen  to  get  into  a  first-rate  printing  negative, 
j  without  any  trouble  whatever.  So  that,  while  I  cheerfully  admit 
|  that  “  dodges  ”  may  be  useful  at  times,  the  best  “  dodge  ”  will 
:  be  to  endeavour  to  secure  a  picture  which  will  require  as  small  an 
amount  of  after-treatment  as  possible. 

There  now  remains  three  stages  during  which  the  negative  may 
be  intensified — before  the  removal  of  the  unaltered  iodide  by  the 
fixing  agent,  after  the  fixing  process,  and  also  after  the  film  is  dry. 
Intensifying  at  each  of  these  stages  produces  a  slightly  different 
result.  The  softest  negatives  are,  as  a  rule,  produced  by  using  a 
weak  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  and  silver  before  fixing;  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that,  unless  very  carefully  used,  this  pro¬ 
cess  is  likely  to  obscure  the  delicate  detail  of  the  negative  by  a 
heavy  deposit  of  silver.  If,  however,  the  iodide  be  removed  by 


ixing,  thA  process  with  pyrogallic  acid  is  perhaps  the  safest  and 

lost  certain  now  in  use;  and,  doubtless,  in  good  hands,  is  capable 
<f  producing  the  most  beautiful  results.  For  my  own  part,  I  am 
nclined  to  think  these  two  methods  may  be  used  in  conjunction 
most  advantageously,  a  little  being  done  before,  and  some  after, 
fixing.  If  the  original  negative  be  very  thin  it  will  often  be  found 
difficult  to  obtain  the  requisite  density  for  printing  after  fixing; 
but  if  we  intensify  slightly  before,  we  shall  have  but  little  trouble 
afterwards  in  obtaining  any  reasonable  quantity.  Before  the 
iodide  is  removed  the  intensity  seems  to  be  obtained  by  an  actual 
leposit  of  silver  ;  but  after  its  removal  scarcely  any  silver  appears 
to  be  deposited,  but  the  colour  of  the  negative  is  altered  from  grey 
to  a  rich  non-actinic  brown.  Greatly  favouring,  as  I  do,  the  idea 
that  intensity  by  colour  is  better  than  intensity  by  deposit,  I  think 
that  if  a  fair  amount  of  deposit  can  be  obtained  by  iron,  and  this 
slightly  altered  in  colour  by  the  after-application  of  the  pyrogallic 
solution  after  fixing,  better  and  more  delicate  negatives  may  be 
produced  by  this  than  by  any  other  process;  but  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  an  increased  tendency  to  hardness  accompanies  all 
processes  used  for  intensifying  after  fixing.  It  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  mention  here  that,  when  it  is  intended  to  use  this  process, 
the  hyposulphite  of  soda  will  be  found  the  best  fixing  agent; 
while,  for  the  others  to  be  mentioned,  cyanide  is  to  be  preferred,  as 
leaving  the  deposit  in  a  better  condition  for  the  after-applications. 

The  ordinary  sulphate  of  iron  developer,  with  the  addition  of 
citric  acid,  has  been  recommended  as  a  convenient  intensifier. 
That  it  is  clean,  and  works  evenly  and  steadily,  cannot  be  denied  ; 
but  I  think  it  is  objectionable  on  account  of  the  colour  it  produces 
— grey.  It  is,  in  fact,  density  by  deposit  instead  of  by  colour, 
and  is  therefore  to  be  avoided.  The  application  of  a  solution  of 
iodine  to  the  film,  before  intensifying  with  pyrogallic  acid,  has 
also  beeu  advised,  and,  where  the  original  deposit  is  very  thin,  is 
undoubtedly  useful — the  more  so  as  it  slightly  changes  the  colour. 

The  only  important  process  now  remaining  to  be  discussed  is 
that  with  bichloride  of  mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium.  This 
comes  into  the  third  stage  mentioned  at  starting,  as,  to  do  any 
good,  the  film  must  have  been  dried  before  the  application  of  the 
solutions.  As  a  preliminary  remark,  I  may  say  that  it  is  judicious 
to  varnish  the  edges  of  the  plates  to  be  operated  on  by  this  pro¬ 
cess  before  the  solutions  are  applied. 

The  fact  of  having  made  a  few  hundreds  of  experiments  tends 
to  give  me  boldness  when  speaking  of  this  process,  and  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  offering  my  opinion  that,  in  careful  hands,  it  is 
capable  of  producing  better  results  than  any  other  ;  but  I  cannot 
recommend  it  for  general  use,  for  various  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  if  the  exposure  be  not  right  to  a  second,  no  care  or  “  dodg¬ 
ing  ”  will  make  a  fine  negative  ;  and  we  all  know — at  least,  all 
engaged  professionally — that  we  cannot  always  take  a  second  pic¬ 
ture,  while  some  irascible  old  gentleman,  who  wants  to  catch  the 
“  next  train,”  is  waiting  to  sit,  and  working  himself  into  a  state 
“  better  imagined  than  described,”  by  way  of  securing  a  pleasant 
expression.  Then  the  printing  from  the  negatives  requires  extra 
care — another  commodity,  by  the  way,  not  always  obtainable; 
and  so  on  throughout.  But,  if  prepared  to  give  unlimited  care, 
time,  and  attention  to  every  part  of  the  work,  by  all  means  use 
this  process  for  the  production  of  your  negatives. 

Perhaps  the  most  usual  cause  ot  failure  in  this  process  is  the  use 
of  too  strong  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury.  If,  instead  of 
a  saturated  solution,  as  usually  recommended,  we  use  one  of  from 
half-a-grain  to  a  grain  to  the  ounce  of  water,  far  better  results 
will  be  obtained,  and  much  of  the  unequal  action  so  often  com¬ 
plained  of  be  avoided.  The  iodide  of  potassium  solution  of  five 
grains  to  the  ounce  of  water  will  be  found  to  answer  perfectly.  It 
is  a  point  of  vital  importance  to  the  success  of  this  process  that 
there  should  be  no  deposit  whatever  on  the  deepest  shadows. 
For  the  other  methods  named  this  may  not  be  so  important, 
although  it  is  best  at  all  times;  but  it  will  be  found  useless  to 
attempt  to  intensify  by  this  method  anything  but  the  most  brilliant 
and  perfect  pictures.  Too  great  a  heat  should  not  be  applied  to 
pictures  produced  by  this  process  while  varnishing  them,  as  some 
varnishes  very  readily  dissolve  the  thin  deposit  of  iodide  of 
mercury  formed  upon  the  surface  of  the  plate,  leaving  it  in  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  condition  as  before  intensifying. 

Chloride  of  gold  has  been  recommended  as  an  intensifying 
agent;  but,  beyond  the  objection  of  expense,  it  has  that  of  being 
almost  useless. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda,  in  conjunction  with  bichloride  of  mercury, 
has  been  spoken  of  as  useful — as,  also,  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia 
— but,  on  the  whole,  none  of  these  substances  can  be  favourably 
spoken  of,  the  last  being  specially  objectionable. 
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A  somewhat  dangerous,  yet  a  useful,  “  dodge,”  when  a  negative 
is  slightly  over-exposed,  is  to  pour  over  it  a  weak  solution  of 
iodine,  and  then,  after  thorough  washing,  a  weak  solution  of 
cyanide  of  potassium,  repeating  the  process  until  some  one  or 
two  portions  of  the  deepest  shadows  are  reduced  to  bare  glass. 
For  positives  this  answers  capitally,  if  carefully  executed  ;  and, 
although  I  do  not  recommend  it,  a  negative  may  frequently  be 
saved  by  its  adoption.  Of  course,  after  this  treatment  the  nega¬ 
tive  must  be  intensified  by  one  of  the  before-mentioned  processes, 
that  with  the  bichloride  of  mercury  having,  in  my  hands,  answered 
best. 

In  concluding  what  I  fear  has  been  a  very  tedious  paper,  I 
would  observe  that  in  aiming,  as  we  all  do,  at  the  production  of 
brilliant  and  perfect  proofs,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  all  the 
parts  of  the  process  depend  one  on  the  other,  and  that  perfection 
will  only  be  attained  when  they  are  perfectly  related  one  to  the 
other.  We  are  frequently  astonished  to  hear  of  the  most  exquisite 
results  being  produced  by  means  of  a  process  which  we  thought 
incapable  of  producing  them,  and,  on  inquirj7,  we  find  that  the 
secret  is  simply  this — the  great  care  bestowed  in  arranging  all  the 
details,  in  order  that  one  may  work  into  the  other. 

Then  the  importance  of  the  arrangement  of  light  on  the  model 
cannot  be  over  estimated,  lying,  as  it  does,  at  the  root  of  the 
question  of  intensity  ;  and  it  will  be  useless  to  work  up  processes 
for  the  production  of  perfect  negatives  unless  proper  attention  be 
paid  to  this. 

I  had  intended  to  commence  this  paper  with  some  remarks 
bearing  on  this  part  of  the  subject;  but,  having  a  wholesome  fear 
of  Mr.  Wall  before  me,  I  determined  to  leave  that  to  him,  as  I  do 
also  the  responsibility  which  might  attach  itself  to  me  on  account 
of  having  taken  up  your  time  this  evening ;  for  had  it  not  been  for 
his  kindness  in  dragging  me  out,  on  account  of  a  few  remarks 
which  I  made  to  him  at  the  last  meeting,  I  should  not  have  ven¬ 
tured  to  occupy  your  valuable  time  this  evening. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  ITT  THE  EAST. 

By  S.  Boubne. 

Simla,  Himalayas,  May  hth,  1863. 

As  you  have  already  led  your  readers  to  expect  some  account  of 
my  experiences  in  the  East,  I  cannot  do  less  than  sit  down  and 
inflict  the  first  of  what  may,  perhaps,  be  an  irregular  series  of 
letters  upon  them.  It  is  not,  however,  my  intention  to  conjure  up 
any  extraordinary  occurrences  or  adventures  therewith  to  flavour 
my  communications,  but  to  adhere  rigidly  to  truth  in  whatever  I 
may  write  ;  and,  when  I  have  nothing  to  say,  I  hope  I  shall  be 
wise  enough  to  say  nothing.  It  will,  of  course,  be  impossible 
always  to  be  writing  undiluted  photography.  I  shall  not,  however, 
forget  that  this  is  my  central  topic,  from  which  (to  borrow  an 
illustration  from  our  own  science)  ihe  rays  of  other  subjects  may 
sometimes  diverge,  but  to  which  I  trust  they  will  mostly  converge. 

As  there  is  now  scarcely  a  nook  or  corner,  a  glen,  a  valley,  or 
mountain,  much  less  a  country,  on  the  face  of  the  globe  which  the 
penetrating  eye  of  the  camera  has  not  searched,  or  where  the  per¬ 
fumes  of  poor  Archer’s  collodion  have  not  risen  through  the  hot 
or  freezing  atmosphere,  photography  in  India  is,  least  of  all,  a  new 
thing.  From  the  earliest  days  of  the  calotype,  the  curious  tripod, 
with  its  mysterious  chamber  and  mouth  of  brass,  taught  the 
natives  of  this  country  that  their  conquerors  were  the  inventors  of 
other  instruments  besides  the  formidable  guns  of  their  artillery, 
which,  though  as  suspicious  perhaps  in  appearance,  attained  their 
object  with  less  noise  and  smoke.  From  the  untrodden  snows  of 
the  Himalayas  to  the  burning  shores  of  Madras  the  camera  is  now 
a  familiar  object ;  and  though  a  native  from  some  secluded  hut 
among  the  mountains  where  I  am  now  situated  may  now  and  then 
manifest  a  desire  to  be  out  of  its  range,  the  majority  pass  it  uu- 
alarmed,  or  their  curiosity  has  taken  the  place  of  fear.  At  Calcutta 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  native  portrait  establishments; 
and  at  Madras  there  is  a  “  school  of  arts,”  for  the  purpose  of 
instructing  the  natives  in  various  useful  and  ornamental  arts.  I 
got  permission  to  go  over  this  establishment,  when  I  found  that 
amongst  other  things  taught  was  photography.  The  principal 
showed  me  several  specimens,  portrait  and  landscape,  done  by  the 
students,  and  they  certainly  were  very  creditable.  I  have  seen 
worse  at  professional  establishments  (!)  in  London.  I  was  rather 
amused  at  a  xernark  made  by  the  principal,  in  reply  to  an  observa¬ 
tion  of  mine  that  in  the  landscape  specimens  there  was  too  much 
contrast,  and  a  want  of  development  in  the  foliage.  He  said  that 
this  could  not  be  avoided  in  India,  owing  to  the  brilliancy  of  the 
light,  and  consequent  deep,  intense  shadows.  I  felt  that  if  photo¬ 


graphers  at  home  had  only  the  pureness  and  brilliancy  of  this 
unmanageable  light  they  would  turn  it  to  good  account,  and  soon 
convince  the  doctor  that,  so  far  from  its  being  a  hindrance  to  the 
perfection  and  gradation  of  a  good  photograph,  it  constituted  its 
great  charm  and  beauty.  I  have  heard  a  similar  remark  from 
several  photographers  since  I  arrived  in  India  (and,  if  one  might 
judge  from  many  of  their  productions,  one  should  think  there  was 
some  truth  in  it).  I  infer  from  this  that  iron  development  is  not 
very  generally  adopted  in  this  country,  since,  if  this  and  a  biomo- 
iodisecl  collodion  were  used,  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  over¬ 
coming  this  apparent  obstacle.  For  my  own  part  I  have  as  yet 
only  had  about  three  weeks’  work  with  the  camera  in  the  Hima¬ 
layas;  but,  so  far,  I  have  found  no  difficulty  in  the  matter.  In 
fact,  the  more  brilliant  the  sunshine,  the  more  I  love  to  see  the 
image  on  the  ground  glass  ;  and,  arriving  just  fresh  from  England, 
where  the  dampness  and  thickness  of  the  atmosphere  so  sadly  mar 
the  brilliancy  and  crispness  of  the  picture,  and  are  so  unfavourable 
for  producing  anything  like  breadth  of  effect,  I  have  frequently 
stood  transported  at  the  wonderful  brilliancy  of  the  image  por¬ 
trayed  on  the  screen,  at  the  beautiful  touches  of  sunlight  amongst 
tl^e  trees,  and  the  fine  masses  of  broad  light  and  shadow  every¬ 
where  pervading  the  picture.  The  sensations  which  a  devoted 
disciple  of  our  art,  who  has  only  followed  his  hobby  in  England, 
feels  when  first  he  quits  its  shores,  and  emerges  into  a  tropical 
climate,  must  be  experienced  to  be  understood  :  a  new  thrill  of 
delight  and  a  new  devotion  at  once  spring  up  within  him.  AVhat 
are  all  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome — the  attendant  heat,  and  the 
plague  of  intractable  chemicals  which  still  incline,  perhaps,  to 
their  native  fogs,  in  comparison  with  the  marvellous  brilliancy  he 
beholds  poured  over  all  surrounding  objects — the  calm,  transparent 
atmosphere — the  absence  of  his  greatest  enemy,  wind — and  the 
invariableness  and  constant  succession  of  this  state  of  things  ?  If 
he  could  only  transport  English  scenery  under  these  exquisite 
skies,  what  pictures  would  he  not  produce  !  for  I  am  perfectly 
convinced  that  no  scenery  in  the  world  is  better  or  so  well  adapted 
for  photography,  on  the  whole,  as  that  of  Great  Britain.  Its  moun¬ 
tain  streams  and  lovely  fertile  valleys — its  rustic  cottages,  overhung 
with  thicky-foliaged  trees — its  cascades  and  waterfalls — its  lakes, 
rivers,  and  verdure — are  especially  suited  for  and  often  so  combined 
as  to  meet  the  peculiar  requirements  of  the  camera.  Place  these 
beside  the  arid  plain,  the  naked  palm  trees,  and  the  absence  of  water 
of  tropical  lands,  and  the  contrast  is  great  indeed.  Nature,  on  the 
principle  of  compensation  which  obtains  through  all  her  works,  is 
true  to  herself  in  this  case  also.  You  must  not  infer  from  this  that 
as  I  am  now  writing  in  India  there  are  no  elements  of  beauty  and 
no  objects  of  pictorial  interest  to  be  found  here  ;  on  the  contrary, 
so  far  as  I  have  at  present  seen  the  country,  they  are  not  wanting, 
as  I  hope  to  show  you  by  and  by. 

It  may,  perhaps,  interest  those  of  your  readers  who  are  connected 
with  the  various  photographic  societies  to  hear  something  about 
the  Bengal  Photographic  Societ}7,  as  we  may  fairly  take  this  as  an 
index  of  what  photographers  are  doing,  and  the  position  and  recog¬ 
nition  accorded  to  the  art  in  this  country.  A  few  days  after  land¬ 
ing  at  Calcutta  I  ascertained  from  the  daily  papers  that  a  meeting 
of  this  Society  was  to  take  place  on  the  2Gth  (January) ;  and, 
wishing  to  be  present  if  possible,  got  the  permission  of  a  friend  who 
was  a  member  to  accompany  him  to  the  meeting.  The  Society 
holds  its  meetings  in  the  spacious  rooms  of  the  Asiatic  Society.  On 
entering  I  was  surprised  to  see  so  many  present  (about  fifty),  and 
still  more  surprised  when  the  report  was  read  (it  was  the  annual 
meeting)  to  find  that  the  Society  numbered  no  fewer  than  243  mem¬ 
bers,  and  had  a  balance  in  hand  of  1500  rupees.  The  Society  has 
a  quarterly  journal  of  its  own,  each  number  containing  a  selected 
photograph  by  one  of  the  members.  The  Chief  Justice  of  Calcutta, 
Sir  Mordant  Wells,  and  other  distinguished  persons,  were  pre¬ 
sent  on  this  occasion.  A  very  ingenious  panoramic  camera, 
strongly  and  roughly  made,  was  exhibited  bj7  a  Mr.  Stewart  as  his 
own  invention.  Without  diagrams  I  could  not  describe  it,  but  may 
just  state  the  principle  of  it.  The  camera,  furnished  with  a  large 
double-combination  lens,  moved  through  a  semicircle  by  means  of 
a  cord  and  pulley  ;  the  slide  carried  a  plate  20  X  6  inches,  and  was 
furnished  with  a  revolving  shutter  made  of  black  cloth,  with  a  slot 
or  spring  two  inches  wide,  which,  as  the  camera  moved  in  its 
circular  groove,  passed  along  the  plate,  exposing  the  whole  succes¬ 
sively  without  stopping.  Three  or  four  pictures,  not  very  well 
executed,  but  sufficient  to  show  what  the  camera  was  capable  of 
producing,  were  exhibited.  They  included  an  enormous  angle, 
about  120  or  130  degrees,  while  the  plates  are  free  from  the  objec¬ 
tion  of  being  curved.  If  the  instrument  were  nicely  made,  and 
furnished  with  a  smooth  mechanical  appliance,  such  as  clockwork, 
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or,  what  would  perhaps  answer  as  well,  a  weight  attached  to  the 
cord  and  pulley,  so  as  to  supply  an  equal  and  uniform  motion,  I 
have  no  doubt  this  would  prove  a  very  beautiful  invention.  The 
inventor  has  taken  out  a  patent  for  it.  I  was  glad  to  find  the 
Society  in  such  a  flourishing  state  :  it  betokens  a  growing  interest 
in  the  art,  and  an  extensive  recognition  of  it  in  high#places.  Its 
prosperity  is  no  doubt  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  its  indefati¬ 
gable  Secretary. 

The  lover  of  the  picturesque  will  find  very  little  materiel  in  Calcutta. 

;  The  place  is  totally  devoid  of  architectural  beauty,  audits  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  pictorial  interest.  Large  stuccoed  houses,  with 
verandahs  and  flat  roofs,  are  no  doubt  very  cool  and  convenient  for 
the  Calcutta  climate,  but  they  are  nevertheless  very  ugly ;  and  the 
same  remark  applies  to  the  public  buildings.  The  professional 
;  photographers  in  Calcutta  appear  to  be  doing  a  good  stroke  of  busi¬ 
ness;  the  carte  de  visite  is  as  popular  as  in  England,  and  the 
amazing  wealth  of  the  place  enables  artists  to  realise  good  prices. 

;  Evidences  of  this  wealth  are  seen  on  all  sides,  and  Calcutta  can 
j  boast  of  a  Rotten  Row  not  inferior  to  that  of  Hyde  Park.  There 
is  a  wide,  open,  park-like  space  called  the  “  Maidan,”  on  one  side 
of  the  city,  intersected  with  wide  carriage  roads,  and  this  every 
evening  presents  as  gay  a  scene  as  can  well  be  imagined.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  carriages,  buggeys,  and  equestrians  chase  each  other 
■  along  these  open  roads,  all  making  to  the  grand  drive  by  the  river, 
i  Portly  dames  and  fair  damsels,  easy-going  merchants,  military 
officers,  civil  servants,  and  well-to-do  tradesmen — all  turn  out  when 
the  sun’s  rays  can  no  longer  scorch  them,  to  enjoy  the  coolness  (if 
such  it  can  be  called)  of  the  evening  air.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
heat  must  be  in  July  and  August,  but  in  February  it  was  surely 
hot  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  phlegmatic  mortal  in  existence. 

!  How  photographers  manage  to  work  there  in  glass-rooms  in  the 
summer  months  I  cannot  imagine. 

As  there  was  nothing  to  tempt  me  to  linger  in  Calcutta,  I  at 
[  once  decided  to  leave  for  the  north  ;  but  had,  first  of  all,  to  get 
j  my  goods  through  the  custom-house.  This  is  one  of  those 
j  labyrinths  of  bewilderment  and  confusion  which  at  once  stamp  it 
as  being  under  the  administration  of  Government.  I  fortunately 
j  secured  the  services  of  an  old  commercial  resident  to  whom  long 
experience  had  made  the  ins  and  outs  of  this  Babel  familiar,  who 
got  the  necessary  documents  passed  through  the  hands  of  sixty  or 
seventy  clerks,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  releasing  the  goods. 

;  But  when  I  came  to  open  the  cases  I  felt  inclined,  if  I  did  not  really 
do  it,  to  wish  deeper  confusion  to  the  place  than  that  caused  by 
the  presence  of  some  hundreds  of  useless  clerks.  Carefully  packed 
as  everything  had  been  in  London,  I  found  many  precious  articles 
broken  and  smashed  in  a  pitiless  manner — all  done,  as  I  verified  by 
my  own  inspection,  by  the  recklessness  of  the  coolies  in  the 
;  “godowns”  of  the  custom-house.  Four  of  these  fellows  get  a 
package  on  their  heads,  carry  it  to  its  destination,  and  then  at  a 
given  signal  spring  from  under  it.  The  consequence  is  that  any¬ 
thing  which  can  break  does  break,  and  the  unhappy  owner  has  the 
consolation  of  pocketing  the  loss  and  kicking  the  coolies,  for  which 
lie  gets  fined  fifty  rupees. 

Having  made  the  necessary  arrangements  and  repacked  what 
articles  I  wanted,  I  left  Calcutta  about  the  middle  of  February 
for  Simla,  a  journey  of  1200  miles.  I  shall  have  more  to  say 
of  Simla  by-and-by.  I  will  only  state  now  that  it  is  one  of 
the  sanitariums  of  India,  and  is  situated  in  the  Himalayas  at 
an  elevation  of  nearly  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
ride  by  railway  from  Calcutta  to  Benares  (where  at  present 
there  is  a  break  in  the  line  of  eighty  miles  before  it  starts  again 
at  Allahabad)  is  not  diversified  by  any  of  that  pleasing  variety  of 
hill  and  dale,  cornfields,  and  pastures  which  give  such  a  charm  to 
railway  travelling  in  England.  A  wide  plain  stretches  on  either 
hand,  diversified  now  and  then  by  clumps  of  trees  and  groups  of 
,  palms,  and  broken  up  into  small  square  rice  or  paddy-fields,  the 
crops,  when  1  passed,  having  apparently  been  just  gathered  in. 
Now  and  then  we  whirl  past  a  village  of  miserable  mud  huts, 
swarming  with  sprawling,  nude  children,  who,  together  with  the 
j  men  and  women,  suspend  their  operations  to  gaze  in  mute  astonish- 
i  ment  at  the  flying  train.  I  tried  to  imagine  the  sensations  with 
which  these  poor  ignorant  semi-barbarous  inhabitants  of  the 
plains  must  for  the  first  time  have  beheld  the  flying  engine 
dragging  its  retinue  of  carriages  with  their  mighty  rattle  through 
their  peaceful  territory.  No  wonder  that  they  thought  it  was  an 
incarnation  of  the  devil  flying  away  with  the  wicked  “  barbarians  ” 
who  had  taken  possession  of  their  country.  At  length,  after  two 
day’s  travelling,  the  train  shot  us  at  ten  o’clock  at  night  on  a 
platform  of  sand  three  miles  from  the  city  of  Benares.  This  place 
is  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  photographer.  It  stretches  for 


two  or  three  miles  along  the  banks  of  the  sacred  Ganges,  and, 
seen  from  the  opposite  bank,  its  temples  and  mosques,  with  their 
minarets  and  gilded  domes  glittering  in  the  sun,  looks  truly 
magnificent  and  imposing.  A  bridge  of  boats  spans  the  river, 
which  adds  greatly  to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  effect.  While 
waiting  here  for  the  arrival  of  my  luggage,  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  inspecting  this  ancient  eastern  city.  The  streets  are  so  narrow 
and  so  crowded  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  along  them  ;  and  as  you 
wind  about  through  these  narrow  defiles,  turning  sharp  angles, 
entering  dark  and  obscure  passages,  threading  your  way  through 
crowded  and  interminable  bazaars,  you  are  lost  and  confused  in  the 
intricate  labyrinth.  At  length,  however,  your  guide  leads  you  to 
the  foot  of  a  flight  of  steps,  which  land  you  on  the  platform  of  the 
great  Mohammedan  mosque  by  which  Benares  is  known,  and 
which  forms  so  conspicuous  an  object  from  the  river.  I  ascended 
one  of  its  minarets,  from  which  there  is  a  fine  panoramic  view  of 
the  city  and  surrounding  country,  which,  with  the  Ganges  winding 
through  it,  would  make  a  good  picture.  Descending  from  this 
elevation  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  I  witnessed  the  ceremony  of 
the  burning  of  two  dead  bodies.  Five  or  six  savage-looking  men 
were  heaping  wood  on  the  blazing  piles,  but  I  could  discern 
through  the  flames  the  roasting  skull  and  feet  of  one  of  the  bodies. 
One  of  them  was  that  of  a  woman,  whose  husband  stood  by 
evidently  regarding  the  horrid  spectacle  with  the  highest  satisfac¬ 
tion.  On  every  hand  you  are  reminded  of  the  religious  zeal  of 
this  deluded  people.  Their  gods — hideous,  shapeless  monsters — are 
daubed  on  every  wall,  and  adorn  hundreds  of  little  dirty  so-called 
temples.  I  thought  the  heat  greater  here  than  at  Calcutta :  not 
a  breath  of  wind  stirred  the  most  trembling  leaf,  not  a  cloud 
stained  the  serene  blueness  of  the  sky.  A  dak  stage  of  seventy- 
six  miles  from  Benares,  along  a  straight  level  road  adorned  on 
each  side  by  a  row  of  mangoe  trees,  brings  you  to  Allahabad, 
which,  from  the  number  of  barracks  built  and  building  there,  is 
not  likely  again  to  suffer  so  fearfully  at  the  hands  of  mutineers. 
Here  the  railway  starts  again,  and  after  a  stretch  of  280  miles 
lands  you  at  Agra,  famous  in  the  mutiny,  and  famous  also  as  con¬ 
taining  that  gem  of  architecture,  that  wonder  of  the  world,  the 
“Taj,”  or  Mausoleum  of  Shah  Jelian.  Theie  are  several  interest¬ 
ing  objects  and  buildings  to  be  seen  in  Agra,  but  they  are  all 
eclipsed  by  the  dazzling  brilliancy  of  the  Taj.  Shall  I  attempt  to 
describe  it  ?  If  I  do  I  undertake  a  task  in  which  I  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  fail,  since  the  ablest  pens  have  pronounced  it  indescribable. 
However,  as  it  is  one  of  the  things  which  every  photographer  who 
sees  it  tries  to  reproduce,  but  in  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  he  so 
often  fails,  I  will  endeavour  to  give  my  readers  an  idea  of  it. 

As  you  cross  the  Jumna  by  the  bridge  of  boats  into  the  city,  and 
take  the  road  beneath  the  walls  of  the  huge  fort,  a  white  building, 
glistening  in  the  sun,  stands  out  conspicuous]}'  on  your  left,  its 
domes  and  slender  towers  being  reflected  in  the  Jumna  as  its  dark 
waters  flow  beneath  its  walls.  It  appears  nothing  extraordinary 
in  the  distance,  and  excites  no  uncommon  curiosity.  As  you  get 
nearer  you  see  a  massive  red  stone  wall  enclosing  this  building, 
above  which  the  tops  of  richly-foliaged  trees  are  visible.  You 
enter  beneath  an  arched  gateway  into  something  like  a  courtyard, 
and  see  on  your  left  another  lofty  gateway  with  a  fretted  arch: 
this  is  the  entrance  to  the  garden  or  enclosure  in  which  the  Taj 
is  situated.  You  admire  this  curious  workmanship  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  pass  beneath  it.  The  view  which  now  meets 
you  is  of  a  very  pleasing  and  gorgeous  character.  Looking  down 
a  walk,  straight  as  an  arrow,  bordered  by  a  double  row  of  cypress 
trees,  with  a  row  of  fountain  jets  in  the  centre,  your  eye  rests  on 
a  huge  white  dome  at  the  other  end.  Lofty  trees  intervening 
hide  the  other  parts  of  the  building,  which  is  shortly  to  burst  on  your 
enraptured  gaze,  and  you  saunter  forth  through  a  glorious  garden 
of  flowers  and  foliage  unconscious  of  what  awaits  you.  Midway 
you  come  to  a  fountain  of  white  marble,  and  you  linger  by  it  in 
delight  and  astonishment,  half  afraid  to  set  your  feet  on  its  pure 
and  polished  slabs.  Here  on  either  hand  you  look  down  another 
straight  vista  at  right  angles  to  that  down  which  you  have  passed. 
Georgeous  flowers  and  shady  trees  almost  tempt  you  to  turn  down 
one  of  these  avenues,  but  the  glorious  object  now  rising  grandly 
before  you  beckons  you  forward.  A  wall  of  white  marble  arrests 
your  progress,  which  is  the  boundary  of  the  platform  on  which 
stands  the  building  you  are  now  so  anxious  to  see.  You  soon 
discover  a  flight  of  marble  steps  in  the  wall,  which,  having 
satisfied  yourself  that  they  are  meant  to  be  trodden  upon,  you 
ascend.  Arrived  at  the  top,  why  do  you  stand  in  breathless 
astonishment,  your  feet  rivetted  to  the  spot?  Ah,  why  indeed? 
To  that  question  I  can  give  no  satisfactory  answer :  I  can  only  say 
I  the  Taj  stands  before  you !  After  the  first  sensations  of  bewilder- 
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ment  and  surprise  are  over,  you  ask  yomself — “  Do  I  look  on  a  rea\ 
tangible  object,  or  is  it  a  vision  that  spreads  before  me,  stetping 
my  senses  in  admiration,  and  my  whole  being  in  an  ecstacy  of 
rapture?  Has  some  fairy  with  a  wand  of  enchantment  suddenly 
transported  me  amidst  marble  palaces,  where  I  enter  through 
marble  doorways,  look  through  peiforated  marble  windows, 
ascend  marble  towers  by  means  of  marble  steps,  and  where  I  walk 
everywhere  on  marble  terraces?  ”  'Whether  a  fairy  has  done  it  or 
not  there  can  be  no  mistake  that  such  is  the  fact.  Beneath  your 
feet  spreads  a  platform  of  white  marble,  with  a  round  lofty  tower 
rising  at  each  angle,  also  of  white  marble;  before  you  rises  a 
palace  entirely  of  the  same  dazzling  material,  of  most  exquisite 
design  and  finished  workmanship,  decorated  with  flower-wreaths 
and  devices  wrought  in  precious  stones.  So  pure,  so  graceful, 
so  calm  and  silent  does  it  rise  through  the  serene  blue  air, 
that  even  yet  you  are  half  unconscious  if  it  be  a  dream.  It 
is,  in  fact,  an  embodied  dream — a  fancy — a  flight  of  the  imagi¬ 
nation  turned  into  marble  !  But  enter  through  that  arched 
doorway,  glistening  with  gems,  and  explore  the  interior  of  this 
sublime  edifice.  The  threshold  crossed,  you  pause  again. 
Amazement  and  admiration  can  go  no  farther:  they  reach  their 
climax  in  the  spectacle  before  you.  A  soft  and  subdued  light  fills 
the  vaulted  chamber  ;  a  murmur,  like  the  blended  music  of  distant 
voices,  falls  on  the  ear ;  footsteps  on  the  marble  floor  are  echoed 
and  re-echced  through  the  sounding  apartment;  the  sun,  enteiing 
by  the  western  window,  throws  an  image  of  its  beautiful  perfora¬ 
tions  on  the  floor  and  walls,  and  brings  out  into  stronger  relief  the 
marvellous  sarcophagus  on  which  your  eye  rests  in  the  centre  of 
the  chamber.  A  perforated  screen  of  marble,  decked  all  over  with 
gems,  encloses  the  monument  of  magnificence  and  pride.  Here 
are  placed  the  unoccupied  sarcophagus  (the  real  ones  are  in  a 
chamber  immediately  below)  of  the  great  Shah  Jehan,  “king  of 
the  world,”  and  his  consort ;  and  on  them  have  been  lavished  un¬ 
told  wealth  and  the  most  elaborate  skill.  Flowers,  wreaths, 
scrolls,  and  texts  from  the  Koran,  in  jasper,  bloodstone,  camelian, 
agate,  and  amethyst,  are  strewed  thick  as  hail  over  the  surface  of 
these  marble  tombs,  as  well  as  on  the  walls  and  vaulted  dome 
above.  As  one  stands  in  mute  astonishment  before  t his  gorgeous 
array  of  pearls  and  marble,  one  is  almost  “ dumbfounded”  at  the 
ingenuity  of  the  mind  which  conceived  such  an  idea  as  this  match¬ 
less  mausoleum,  and  at  the  boundless  wealth  and  surprising  skill 
lavished  on  every  portion  of  it.  Call  it  a  monument  of  Eastern 
pomp  and  pride!  but  it  is  unequalled.  The  world  knows  not 
another  building  to  be  compared  with  the  Taj.  It  rises  in  its 
queenly  beauty  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna — • 

A  palace  lifting  to  eternal  summer 

Its  marble  balls  from  out  a  glassy  bower 

Of  coolest  foliage,  musical  with  birds— 

and  the  eye  that  has  once  gazed  on  its  snowy  whiteness  and 
dazzling  splendour  can  never  forget  it.  How  much  I  regretted 
when  I  visited  it  that  my  cameras  were  not  accessible,  for  the 
camera  is  the  only  instrument  which  can  give  to  those  who  have 
not  seen  it  any  idea  of  its  proportions  and  beauty.  I,  however, 
hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  photographing  it  shortly  ;  for, 
despite  the  difficulties  of  successfully  developing  a  white  object, 
lit  up  by  brilliant  sunshine,  and  surrounded  by  dark  cypress  trees, 
a  subject  like  this  is  worth  any  amount  of  trouble,  and  going  any 
distance  to  secure.  So  I  left  this  dreamlike  though  solid  object 
behind  me,  with  the  conviction  that  I  had  seen  another  of  those 
things  which  are  “  a  joy  for  ever.” 


DHs  cf  (Efljat. 

A  CHAT  OVJEB,  A  CERTAIN'  PACKET  OP  LETTERS. 

Sundry  “bits  of  chat”  we  had  not  long  since  concerning  glass¬ 
houses,  lighting  the  model,  and  a  bundle  of  cartes  de  visile  illus¬ 
trative  of  remarks  made  on  these  subjects,  brought  me,  from 
various  photographers,  letters  forming  the  packet  over  a  few  of 
which  I  think  we  may  now  spare  time  for  a  short  chat. 

In  one  of  our  “Bits  of  Chat”  reference  was  made  to  Mr.  Lachlan 
McLachlan’s*  plan  for  the  management  of  the  sun’s  direct  light 
in  rooms  having  a  southern  aspect.  The  plan,  it  appears,  was  not 
quite  so  new  as  I  thought  it ;  for  several  of  these  letters  inform 
me  of  such  a  plan  having  been  used  and  discarded  some  years 
since.  The  success  which,  however,  rewarded  Mr.  Lachlan 
McLachlan’s  adoption  thereof  does  not  seern  to  have  been  general 
with  others  ;  although  it  is  possible  that  the  failures  were  largely 

*  See  paper  by  this  gentleman,  Yol.  IX.,  page  22b 


due  in  each  case  to  one  fact,  viz.,  the  want  of  sufficient  height  in 
the  respective  rooms  to  which  it  was  applied.  Mr.  Hooper,  of 
Manchester — a  name  with  which  most  of  us  are  familiar — told  me, 
in  reply  to  a  question  of  mine,  that  Mr.  Lachlan  McLaehlau’s 
studio  was  unusually  lofty.  1  tried  the  plan,  however,  in  a  room 
having  a  southern  aspect,  some  short  time  since,  and  certainly 
found  that,  instead  of  improving,  I  had  diffused  my  light  to  that 
extent  that  nothing  like  vigour,  force,  and  distinctness,  could  be 
secured  in  the  images  on  the  ground-glass.  It  is  true  that  my 
room  was  very  much  less  lofty  than  Mr.  Lachlan  McLachlan’s ; 
but  still  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  introduction  of  so  many 
reflecting  surfaces,  each  necessarily  giving  the  light  a  somewhat 
different  direction,  more  or  less,  would  not  tend  to  give  a  thoroughly 
clear,  well-defined  image,  even  under  the  most  favourable  circum¬ 
stances.  To  obtain  a  well-defined  and  really  brilliant  image,  under 
any  circumstances,  in  artificially  diffused  light,  is  difficult ;  but  the 
plan  I  found  best,  and  that  which  I  ultimately  adopted,  was  that 
of  covering  the  glass  with  tissue,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
silver  paper,  and  then  varnishing  this  paper  with  white  paper- 
varnish.  The  surface  thus  secured,  although  remarkably  trans¬ 
parent,  effectually  excludes  the  dazzling  glare  of  sunlight,  and 
does  not  lengthen  the  exposure  so  much  as  the  use  of  ground-glass 
would  do. 

A  very  clever  experienced  friend,  to  whom  I  suggested  this  plan, 
improved  upon  it  very  considerably.  He  had  slight  frames  of 
wood  made,  sliding  up  or  down,  in  narrow  grooves,  over  the  roof  of 
his  glass-room,  and  pulled  them  up  under  adatkened  portion  of  the 
roof,  or  down  over  the  simply  glazed  portion,  by  the  aid  of  cords 
and  pulleys,  according  to  the  state  of  the  light.  My  obstinately 
impartial  room  conscientiously  weakened  both  the  too  dull  ami  the 
too  brilliant  light;  but  triend’s  more  judiciously  accomodating 
room  supplied  the  dull  light  in  its  full  strength,  and  only  exercised 
its  rapidly-iutroduced  modifying  power  when  that  power  was  in 
great  demand.  I  enclose  the  Editor  a  picture  taken  in  the  diffused 
sunlight  of  my  friend’s  studio,  with  one  of  Squire’s  very  excellent 
Shepherd  carle-de-visile  lenses,  which  has  done  its  work  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner,  and  shows  that  such  repute  as  Shepherd's 
lenses  have  gained  in  the  photographic  world  is  not  likely  to  he 
diminished  bv  their  being  now  under  the  manufacturing  care  of  Mr. 
Henry  Squire.  But  after  sunshine  comes  a  shower.  I  have  suc¬ 
ceeded,  and  my  friend  has  succeeded,  by  the  adoption  of  varnished 
tissue  paper;  but probalum  est  must  not  yet  be  written,  for  here  is 
a  statement  from  a  clever  operator,  lately  residing  in  Coventry, 
to  the  effect  that  he  tried  varnished  tissue-paper  years  ago,  arid 
found  “it  admitted  the  sunlight  in  almost  the  same  state  as  plain 
glass  itself  did.” 

Although  I  gave  no  diagram  of  the  kind  of  room  I  should 
recommend,  it  was  clearly  to  be  seen  that  my  idea  of  a  good  glass- 
room  was,  with  sundry  minor  modifications,  that  which  Mr.  Sutton 
introduced  some  time  back  in  his  Photographic  Notes.  In  this  room 
the  lens  and  camera  have  their  station  in  a  dark-room,  the  sitter 
only  being  placed  in  the  light.  The  windows  by  which  the  model 
is  illuminated  facing  only  one  aspect  the  dominant  light*  is  not 
weakened  by  being  intersected  by  light  of  a  different  character 
entering  in  a  different  direction,  through  windows  having  a  diffe¬ 
rent  aspect,  as  is  the  case  in  glass-rooms  built  in  the  usual 
foolish  way.f  One  of  the  letters  under  notice  is  from  a  well- 
known  photographer  of  professional  repute  residing  in  Aberdeen, 
who  says  —  “I  have  erected  a  glass  house  upon  the  principle 
you  recommended,  with  front  light,  which  I  find  to  answer  admi¬ 
rably.”  This  gentleman  afterwards  fulfilled  a  promise  kindly 
made  in  his  first  letter  by  sending  me  some  cartes  taken  in  his 
new  room.  One  of  the  great  charms  of  these  pictures  was  the  well- 
marked  lights  and  shadows,  and  the  consequent  relief  and  round- 
ness  of  the  image.  In  most  photographs,  unless  the  colour  of  the 
drapery  chance  to  have  that  happy  medium  between  light  and 
dark  which  in  these  days  of  black  silk  dresses  and  black  cloth 
suits  is  rarely  the  case,  the  distinction  between  the  lighted  and 
the  shaded  side  of  the  draperies  is  so  slightly  marked  that  the 
figure  appears  flat,  like  cut  paper,  rather  than  an  object  in  relief. 
But  when  the  light  has  one  decided  source,  the  shadows  group 
themselves  in  well-marked  masses,  and  the  effect  is  that  oi  an 
object  having  receding  and  advancing  surfaces,  hollows,  and  pro¬ 
jections,  and  standing  well  out  in  front  of  the  background.  An 

*  Mr.  J.  A  Cotton,  C.C.,  of  90,  Cannon-street  West,  finding  that  one  of  the  defects  of 
his  studio  arose  from  ihe  cause  here  described,  raised  that  portion  of  the.  glass-room 
which  was  above  the  he>id  of  the  sitter,  introduced  a  front  light,  and  shut  out  the  whoie 
ol  the  light  from  that  end  of  the  room  at  which  his  camera  was  placed,  and  thus  im¬ 
proved  his  light  to  a  very  large  extent  _  _  _  .  - . 

+•  I  have  just  been  in  a  glass-room  so  built,  in  which,  while  the  sitter  was  illuminated 
by  diffused  light  from  the  north,  a  stream  of  poweriul  sunlight  was  falling  between  the 
source  by  which  it  entered  and  the  mouth  of  the  lens, 
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illustration  of  this  could  be  supplied  by  most  landscape  photo¬ 
graphers  from  their  experience  in  photographing  masses  of  dark 
foliage. *  Iu  diffused  daylight  these  masses  commonly  come  out 
flat  and  unreal  looking;  but  with  more  direct  light  concentrated 
upon  this  or  that  part,  the  same  dark  mass  will  exhibit  well-defined 
light  and  shade,  and  throw  out  its  branches  from  and  towards 
the  spectator  with  every  appearance  of  living  nature. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  in  describing  Mr.  Fitch’s  room  as 
lighted  almost  entirely  by  top-light,  I  said  that  he  overcame 
his  difficulty  by  admitting  this  top-light  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
had  all  the  combined  qualities  of  top,  front,  and  side-light.  A 
correspondent,  whose  letter  I  now  take  from  the  packet  we  are 
chatting  over,  says There  is  another  way  of  overcoming  the 
difficulty  of  lighting  solely  from  the  top,  and  that  is  by  making 
the  roof  unusually  lofty.  So  long  as  my  own  room  was  low,+  I  could 
do  nothing  satisfactorily  (the  light  falling  entirely  from  the  top).  I 
certainly  could  not  try  the  plan  Mr.  Fitch  adopted,!  but  I  think  I 
did  better.  I  raised  the  roof  three  feet,  thus  obtaining  twelve  feet 
and  a-half  instead  of  nine  feet  anda-half;  and  I  found  this  alteration 
of  the  roof  made  the  required  alterations  in  my  photographs.” 

Now  nine  feet  and  a-half  is  not  a  bad  height  for  a  glass-room, 
although  I  should  prefer  a  roof  ten  or  eleven  feet  from  the  floor  or 
stage  on  which  I  placed  my  sitter;  but  let  us  see  what  this  gentle¬ 
man  secured  by  raising  his  roof.  The  light  having  to  travel 
farther  was  proportionately  weakened  by  the  process.  Now, 
although  the  contrary  is  the  popular  idea,  to  weaken  the  light  is 
to  strengthen  the  shadows ;|j  and  this  is  just  the  thing  the  writer 
of  this  letter  desired  to  avoid.  But,  then,  in  weakening  the  light, 
he  also  secured  the  power  of  giving  a  longer  exposure  without 
destroying  detail  and  half-tone  in  the  illuminated  portions  of  the 
face  and  figure;  and  this  extra  exposure,  of  course,  tended  to 
soften  and  lighten  the  shadows,  and,  as  the  practical  result  proved, 
in  a  proportion  which  was  more  than  sufficient  to  counterbalance 
the  effect  produced  on  the  shadows  by  weakening  the  light.  But 
there  was  a  disadvantage  in  this;  for,  although  in  the  summer 
there  would  be  plenty  of  light,  perhaps,  for  the  whole  of  a  standing 
figure,  in  a  weak  wintry  light  the  lower  extremities  must  have 
come  but  poorly  off ; §  therefore,  I  do  not  think  with  this  writer 
that  his  plan  is  superior  to  that  of  Mr.  Fitch,  by  which  the  whole  of 
the  figure  is  sufficiently  illuminated,  although  the  light  entering 
from  the  nearest  source — which  is  therefore  the  dominant  light- 
goes,  as  it  should  go,  straight  to  the  head.  Still,  if  unluckily  you 
have  top-light  in  a  short  small  room,  having  a  low  roof,  the  best 
thing  to  be  done  under  such  unfortunate  circumstances  is  to  raise 
that  roof. 

Several  of  the  letters  I  am  speaking  of  touch  upon  the  subject 
of  a  southern  aspect.  One  of  my  correspondents  is  “sure  no  good 
picture  was  ever  yet  taken  with  a  south  light  when  the  sun  was 
out;”  and  another  says — “I  have  always  thought  the  pictures  ob¬ 
tained  in  rooms  facing  the  south  possessed  qualities  superior  to 
those  of  photographs  taken  in  a  northern  light.”  I  have  myself 
worked  for  months  with  a  south  light,  and  I  have  too  vivid  a  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  many  experiments  I  tried,  and  the  numerous  diffi¬ 
culties  I  experienced,  to  say  to  others  “go  thou  and  do  likewise.” 
Still  I  am  inclined  to  believe  in  a  south  light,  and  would  recommend 
you  to  overlook  all  these  difficulties,  and  turn  the  back  of  your 
camera  to  the  sun,  were  it  not  that  I  have  before  me  two  cartes  cle 
visite,  enclosed  one  in  each  of  two  letters,  from  friends  photographic  : 
one  was  taken  with  the  south  and  the  other  with  the  north  light, 
and  of  these  I  might  use  the  old  joke  and  say  “one  is  so  much 
like  both  that  you  can’t  tell  t’other  from  which.”  If  the  south 
light  can  produce  such  excellent  results,  it  is  good !  if  the  north 
light  can  produce  results  as  good,  it  is  better !  A.  H.  W. 


Restoration  of  the  Features  of  the  Dead  after  Decomposition. — 
Some  further  experiments  in  this  direction,  have  been  instituted  by  Mr. 
John  Gay. 

Photography  on  Glass. — A  paragraph  which  has  been  going,  and, 
notwithstanding  M.  Joubcrt’s  letter,  is  still  going  the  “round  of  the 
papers”  regarding  the  supposed  novelty  of  Karl  Heckert’s  discovery, 
states — “  It  has  the  advantage  over  photographs  on  paper  that  things  may 
be  taken  of  any  size,  and  yet,  when  on  the  glass,  it  has  not  the  coarse  look 
that  the  old  style  possesses  when  in  the  least  degree  enlarged.” 

*  I  do  not  mean  dark  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  light,  but  dark  from  the 
peculiarity  of  local  colour. 

t  With  a  roof  nine  feet  and  a-half  in  height,  a  room  can  be  hardly  called  low. 

$  The  room  was  too  short,  and  not  sufficiently  spacious  for  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Fitch’s 
plan 

II  In  strong  sunlight  the  shadows,  although  more  clearly  and  sharply  defined,  sre,  as 
most  people  may  have  observed,  very  delicate  and  faint;  while  iu  weak  artificial  light, 
they  are  as  black  as  midnight,  with  blurred  uncertain  edges.  A  white  bust  taken  with 
the  same  exposure  in  a  strong  and  in  a  weak  light  is  the  best  illustration  of  th'S  fact. 

§  Mr.  T.  R.  Williams  uses  a  lofty  top-light  only,  but  he  has  perhaps  tco  large  a  supply 
of  it  to  experience  this  defect. 


(BntxmttB, 


TIZZIE  TIGHT’S  TOUR. 

By  F.  J.  Jervis. 

Tizzie  Tight  was  a  banker’s  clerk, 

And  as  his  cheque  he  drew, 

“Like  the  sweet  south,  came  o’er  his  soul” 

Thoughts  of  a  hank  he  knew. 

He  musing  on  the  balance-sheet 
Of  his  exchequer,  can  see 
His  muse  inclines  to  country  air, 

Nor  will  he  check  her  fancy. 

By  close  confinement  made  too  weak, 

A  fortnight  he  solicits, 

For  a  cheap  trip  unto  the  north  ; 

And  so  the  north  Tight  visits. 

On  photographic  pleasures  Lent, 

With  art’s  divine  afflatus , 

Tiz.  travels  at  a  happy  rate, 

Having  an  apparatus. 

In  suit  of  well  shrunk  heather  tweed — 

(See - *  hieroglyphic)  — 

His  fellow-clerks  described  his  style 
As  pho-tog-rayther-ific. 

With  polished  tube  beneath  his  arm, 

Brass-cannon  like,  though  shorter, 

All  thought  he  was  a  funny  brickf 
To  carry  such  a  mortar. 

Safely  arrived  ayont  the  Tweed — 

That  border  land  of  stories — 

He  with  his  lens  seemed  the  moors, 

And  with  his  pens  the  mores. 

Not  art  alone,  but  lit’rature 
Found  Tight  beneath  it’s  banners  : 

His  camera  the  manors  took, 

His  note-book  held  their  manners. 

Each  Stuart-hallow’d  battle-field 
Which  “bonnie  Charlie”  rode  in 
Is  seized  by  his  collodion, 

From  Dunbar  to  Culloden. 

The  highland  lads  in  philibegs, — 

Each  gutt’ral  Gaelic  stammerer, 

Peer  at  their  chieftain  Cameron, 

Appearing  in  the  camera. 

The  chieftain’s  daughter,  Betty,  feared 
The  instrument’s  exploding) 

And,  as  she  was  allodial, 

She  ran  from  him  a-loading. 

“  I'll  venture  half-a-erown,”  he  cries, 

“  I  photograph  her  yet !” 

His  wager  none  of  them  would  take, 

And  so  he  took  their  Bet. 

“  Sometime  upon  the  sea  to  gaze,” 

Like  Philip  Festus  Bailey, 

He  hid  to  each  sequester’d  vale 
A  sea-requested  vale. 

“Where  the  rude  north  wind’s  airy  furco” 

Our  rock-bound  coast  opposes, 

He  watch'd  the  early  sunlight  rise, — 

“The  sun  that  lights  the  roses.” 

His  well  developed  faith  and  hope 
Each  effort  serv’d  to  try  ; 

For,  though  his  whistle  he  did  wet, 

His  “process”  was  “the  dry.” 

He  saw  a  whale  not  far  from  shore, 

Where  many  a  billow  broke  has ; 

But  not  a  single  focus  would 
“Atcail”  to  take  that  phocas. 

A  railing  at  the  march  of  time 
He  seeks  the  Great  North  Rail  line, 

And  takes  his  ticket  by  the  mail, 

Which  some  slow  coaches  malign  ; 

Not  by  the  Government  Express — 

Those  penny-trative  creepers. 

Where  penitential,  wide  awake, 

You  curse  the  wider  sleepers. 

•  Insert  here  auy  two-svllabled  tailor’s  name  who  favours  you  with  i  repaid  pattern 
plates. 

t  A  biick: — See  Plato's  arcliitypal  man  ;  also  Tennyrcn’s  "man  fourscu  tre  to  all  the 
winds  of  heaven.  ’  Slang  frequently  draws  its  definitions  from  philosophy, 
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Alas !  alack !  ok !  well-a-day ! 

What  has  he  been  about  P — 

His  London  cronies  all  came  in. 

But  not  one  view  came  out ! 

His  leave  expired — a  ten-pound  note 
Released  to  pay  the  shot : 

These  facts  he  knew  were  positive, 
His  negatives  were  not. 


PHCEBUS  APOLLO’S  COMPLAINT. 

Oh,  weary  as  Fox  Talbot,  and  weary  as  Daguerre, 

That  set  me  up  in  business  (as  the  firm  of  Sun  and  Air), 

For  since  then  as  Portrait  Painter  so  wide  my  fame  has  flown — • 

I  haven’t  had  a  moment  that  I  can  call  my  own — 

With  positives  and  negatives,  collodion  and  albumen, 

I  lead  a  life  no  god  before  e’er  lived,  and,  I  hojie,  few  men. 

Here’s  Claudet,  Mayall,  Watkins,  Maull  and  Polyblank,  Caldesi, 
At  the  camera  and  the  printing-frame  keep  me  toiling  till  I’m  crazy. 

Standing  Patron  of  the  fine  Arts  I  was  well  content  to  be, 

To  take  the  chair  at  meetings  of  the  Muses,  three  times  three  : 

With  Clio  and  Euterpe,  Polyhymnia  &  Co., 

To  paint  and  play  en  amateur  was  nice  and  comme  il  faut. 

But  to  drudge  and  mess  about  in  each  photographic  den, 

From  the  moment  of  one’s  rising  till  one  goes  to  bed  again, 

Is  really  not  the  business  a  sun-god  ought  to  follow — 

’Tis  a  ray  and  not  E.A.  that  flings  a  halo  round  Apollo. 

If  I  could  choose  my  sitters  my  case  were  not  so  hard  : 

To  transmit  the  face  of  beauty,  statesman,  warrior,  or  bard, 

Is  work  that  would  not  sully  e’en  the  majesty  of  Phoebus, 

But  as  my  old  fiiend  Horace  puts  it  “ modus  est  in  rebus." 

And  nowadays  each  nobody  must  with  my  rays  make  free, 

Till  cartes  are  ta’en  by  cart-loads,  that  ta’en  should  never  be. 
Albumenised,  collodionised,  on  paper  and  on  glass, 

The  whole  world  seems  mad  for  setting  the  carte  before  the  ass. 

Of  privacy  our  great  ones’  joys  and  griefs  I’m  forced  to  rob; 

Compelled  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  genuine  British  snob  ; 

To  lurk  behind  the  sofa  where  the  Queen  sits  in  her  weeds, 

To  scpiint  over  her  shoulder  at  the  letter  that  she  reads ; 

To  dodge  the  Prince  and  Princess,  e’en  through  their  honeymoon; 
Play  the  spy  upon  their  morning,  and  blab  their  afternoon ; 

Shoot  them  flying  on  their  drives  from  some  sheltering  bush  or  tree, 
And  peep  in  through  the  key-hole  on  their  dinner  and  their  tea. — Punch. 


A  Description  of  Certain  Dry  Processes  in  Photography,  specially 
adapted  to  the  use  of  the  Tourist,  with  Supplementary  Notice  of 
Plans  Useful  to  the  Scientific  Traveller  and  Missionary.  By 
George  Kemp,  M.D.,  &c. 

London :  J.  W.  Davies,  54,  Princes-street,  Leicester-square. 

Liverpool :  Henry  Greenwood,  32,  Castle-street. 

Our  readers  will  doubtless  remember  that  some  months  back  we  pub¬ 
lished  a  letter  signed  “  G.  K.”  (page  175),  in  which  allusion  was  made  to 
the  experiments  of  Major  Russell  and  others  in  dry -plate  photography, 
and  to  some  still  more  rapid  results  attained  by  the  author,  Dr.  Kemp, 
by  aid  of  a  process  then  but  partially  worked  out.  Subsequently,  by  the 
courtesy  of  Dr.  Kemp,  wc  were  enabled  to  exhibit  at  a  meeting  of  the 
North  London  Photographic  Association  some  proofs  from,  and  also  a 
few  negatives  taken  by,  the  new  process,  which  elicited  special  commen¬ 
dation.  The  little  work  just  published  contains  detailed  particulars 
of  the  method  of  preparing  the  plates  by  the  successful  process,  and 
affords  many  valuable  hints  for  further  research. 

The  author  has  very  wisely  (in  our  opinion)  omitted  all  preliminary 
instructions  relative  to  working  the  ordinary  wet  collodion  process,  pre¬ 
ferring  to  regard  his  readers  as  well  skilled  therein,  as,  indeed,  all 
ought  to  be  before  attempting  any  dry  process.  The  pamphlet  is  there¬ 
fore  entirely  devoted  to  instructions  for  preparing  plates  by  four  modifica¬ 
tions  of  one  general  principle,  advocated  and  ably  discussed  by  one  who 
has  had  considerable  experience  in  organic  chemistry ;  the  foundation  of 
the  four  modifications  being  originally  laid  upon  Mr.  Macnair’s  malt  pro¬ 
cess.  It  is  to  the  diastase  contained  in  malt  that  Dr.  Kemp  attributes  its 
peculiar  fitness  for  use  as  an  agent  in  rapid  dry-plate  photography;  but 
during  his  experiments  he  was  induced  to  combine  tannin  with  it,  and 
subsequently  glycerine.  Eventually,  however,  he  found  that  when 
tannin  and  glycerine  were  employed  together  the  infusion  of  malt  could 
be  dispensed  with,  thus  simplifying  the  preparation  of  the  plates  without 
sacrificing  the  other  advantages  attained.  The  fourth  modification  given, 
in  which  formic  acid  is  introduced,  is  rather  suggestive  than  offered  as 
thoroughly  worked  out,  it  having  only  recently  been  tried ;  and,  though 
satisfactory  so  far,  further  experience  is  necessary  in  order  to  be  assured 
of  its  general  certainty  and  value. 


With  the  early  history  of  tho  introduction  of  glycerine  into  the  photo¬ 
grapher’s  laboratory  Dr.  Kemp  was  evidently  unacquainted ;  but  ho 
adopte  1  its  use  from  theoretical  considerations,  and  applied  it  in  a  manner 
different  from  any  hitherto  employed.  Our  author  is  a  strenuous  advocate 
of  dry-plate  photography,  by  amateurs  especially ;  and  wo  are  pleased  to 
find  him  coinciding  in  opinion  with  us  in  regarding  the  Fothergill  pro¬ 
cess  as  “one  of  tho  best,  if  not  the  best,  of  those  preservative  processes 
in  which  the  class  of  animal  fluids  called  proteine  compounds  is  em¬ 
ployed.” 

Many  valuable  hints  may  be  found  in  the  introductory  and  general  re¬ 
marks,  and  also  sound  observations  recorded.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
following : — 

“  It  is  not,  however,  tho  mere  fact  of  producing  an  image  which  is  aimed  at 
in  a  negative  by  any  given  dry  process:  the  character  of  the  negative  as  to 
capability  of  resisting  light  is  of  primary  importance.  This  fact  is  well  recog¬ 
nised  in  the  moist  process,  and  the  practised  eye  will  at  once  select  a  good 
printing  negative  from  others  which  appear  much  darker,  and  promise  to  the 
uninitiated  better  results.  Tho  same  fact  holds  good  and  perhaps  with  greater 
force  in  dry  photographic  plates,  and  the  amount  of  actinic  resistance  possessed 
by  some  of  these  processes  in  apparently  weak  negatives  is  very  striking ;  the 
misfortune,  however,  is  this — that  in  most  cases  insensitiveness  to  impression 
in  the  camera  is  the  general  character  of  such.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  well- 
known  collodio-albumen  process,  which  stands  very  high  in  the  list  of  preserva¬ 
tive  plans,  immediately  the  details  of  the  picture  are  well  out,  no  apprehension 
need  be  entertained  as  to  its  printing  capacity:  to  go  on  developing  after  this 
point  has  been  attained  is  only  needlessly  to  risk  damaging  the  film.” 

Again : — 

“  The  writer  wishes  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  reader  on  the  words  wash 
thoroughly .  In  former  processes,  excellent  of  their  kind,  the  neglect  of  this 
precaution  brought  them  into  disfavour;  a  purposed  neglect  of  course,  because 
the  idea  prevailed  that  the  more  nitrate  of  silver  present  in  a  dry  plate  the 
quicker  must  be  the  impression  of  the  object  sought,  and  by  far  the  denser  the 
negative.  All  this  is  a  mistake.  Wash  a  Fothergill  plate  as  long  as  the  film  will 
safely  bear  it,  and  you  will  secure  far  better  results  than  when  loaded  with 
chemicals ;  and  in  the  malt  process,  as  it  was  afterwards  proved  in  the  tannin 
process  of  Major  Russell,  this  innovation  led  to  success.” 

The  following  hint,  relative  to  cleaning  the  glass  plate,  is,  of  course, 
applicable  to  any  process : — 

“  The  plates  then  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  an  excellent  plan  is 
recommended  by  Major  Russell,  who  substitutes  a  solution  of  iodine,  in  iodide 
of  potassium,  for  nitric  acid.  The  plates  are  to  be  roughed  on  the  edges  by 
means  of  a  file;  and  it  will  be  at  once  seen  how  easy  it  is,  under  such. circum¬ 
stances,  for  a  minute  portion  of  nitric  acid  to  remain  in  the  cavities,  which, 
however  insignificant  on  one  plate,  produce  a  most  material  effect  on  the  bath 
after  three  or  four  dozen  plates  have  been  sensitised :  for  it  is  well  known  to 
practical  men  that  keeping  the  silver  bath  in  a  delicate  state  of  balance  between 
fogging  and  insensitiveness  is  one  of  the  most  important  problems  in  the  art, 
no  less  applicable  to  dry  than  to  wet  plates.  A  simple  and  cleanly  plan  is 
adopted  by  the  writer : — A  potato,  having  been  well  washed,  is  cut  in  half, 
and  the  peel  pared  off,  with  a  clean  knife,  for  a  quarter  of  an  inch  round  the  cut 
edge ;  the  original  surface  is  then  slightly  scooped  out,  so  as  to  retain  any 
powder  made  into  a  paste  with  a  fluid.  Now,  in  many  cases,  mechanical  means 
are  required  to  remove  impurities,  and  fine  tripoli  is  generally  used  for  this 
purpose,  subject  to  the  disadvantage,  however,  that,  with  every  precaution,  a 
portion,  less  finely  levigated,  may  intrude  and  scratch  our  plate.  Now  we  are 
acquainted  with  many  minute  crystals,  but  slightly  soluble  in  water,  which  arc 
too  soft  to  scratch  glass,  and  yet  sufficiently  hard  for  cleansing  purposes ;  and, 
from  several  others,  the  writer  has  selected  the  bi-tartrate  of  potash  (common 
cream  of  tartar)  for  this  purpose.  Having  filled  up  the  hollow  in  the  potato 
section  with  this  salt,  a  few  drops  of  the  iodine  solution  are  poured  on  the  plate, 
and  rubbed  over  the  whole  surface.  It  is  obvious  that  this  can  be  done  without 
any  risk  of  staining  the  fingers — an  object  of  no  small  importance  to  lady  pho¬ 
tographers.  An  apple,  of  course,  answers  the  same  purpose,  and  the  malic  acid 
assists  the  operation.  Oranges  and  lemons  are  too  yielding  for  the  amount  of 
friction  desirable.  The  plate  is  now  to  be  well  washed  in  several  waters, 
drained  in  a  colander,  wiped  with  a  clean  cloth  free  from  soap,  and,  at  last, 
rubbed  with  a  wash  leather  kept  for  the  purpose  which  has  been  well  washed 
in  soda.  No  pains  should  be  spared  in  cleaning  the  plate,  when  it  should  be 
placed  in  the  grooved  box  until  required. 

With  respect  to  the  origin  of  the  investigations  entered  into  by  Dr. 
Kemp,  resulting  in  the  publication  before  us,  the  following  extract  will 
show  that  the  author  is  a  thinker  as  well  as  a  worker ;  and  we  confess  to 
a  prejudice  (!)  in  favour  of  working  upon  a  principle  instead  of  hap¬ 
hazard,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case  with  a  certain  class  of  photo¬ 
graphers  : — 

“  The  announcement  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  Scotland,  in  the  spring 
of  1860,  that  a  new  dry  collodion  process,  matching  the  ordinary  wet  process 
in  sensitiveness,  had  been  discovered  by  Mr.  John  Macnair,  excited  the  hopes 
of  all  who  take  interest  in  the  practice  of  photography  that,  at  last,  a  method 
was  produced  which  would  enable  the  tourist  to  dispense  with  the  cumbrous 
paraphernalia  necessary  for  the  ordinary  wet  process,  and  give  him  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  taking  a  class  of  objects  which  was  necessarily  excluded  from  the  dry 
processes  hitherto  proposed  on  accormt  of  the  slowness  of  their  action ;  and, 
amongst  others,  the  writer  was  induced  to  adopt  it,  not  merely  on  account  of 
its  promise  in  a  photographical  point  of  view,  but  because  the  substance  em¬ 
ployed,  from  its  known  chemical  characteristics,  seemed  to  indicate  an  opening 
into  mysteries  involved  in  the  character  of  the  molecular  changes  which  occur 
in  tho  course  of  all  photographic  operations. 

“  The  substance  proposed  by  Mr.  Macnair  was  malt,  infused  in  water  with 
a  certain  amount  of  precaution  as  to  temperature.  A  notice  of  this  method 
wras  thus  introduced  by  a  high  authority  on  these  subjects.* 

*  Flwtos/rajphig  Quarterly  Review,  by  Mr,  Sutton,  June,  1S60. 
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“  ‘Another  dry  process  is  norv  attracting  great  attention  is  Edinburgh,  and 
is  due  to  Mr.  Macnair.  It  consists  in  using  infusion  of  malt  as  a  preservative, 
and  great  sensitiveness  is  said  to  be  obtained  in  this  way.  A  variety  of  sub¬ 
stances  has  been  used  as  preservatives  ;  for  instance,  albumen,  gelatine,  honey, 
golden  syrup,  raspberry  vinegar,  oxymel,  gum  arabic,  serum  of  milk,  pale  ale, 
and,  lastly,  infusion  of  malt.  There  are  no  doubt  slight  differences  of  action 
amongst  these  substances ;  but  we  do  not  see  at  present  why  infusion  of  malt 
should  be  superior  to  the  other  preservatives  named.’ 

“  The  writer  took  a  different  view  of  the  matter,  and  for  the  following 
reasons  : — All  the  substances  which  play  an  important  part  in  the  production  of 
the  photographic  image  are  either  aggregate  forms,  the  molecules  of  which  are 
held  together  by  very  slight  chemical  affinity,  or  they  are  the  derivatives  of 
such ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  substance  in  which  these  two  proper¬ 
ties  are  more  remarkably  united  than  in  the  case  of  malt.  We  arc  acquainted, 
for  instance,  with  a  variety  of  substances,  differing  widely  in  their  appearance 
as  to  physical  characters,  but  all  comprised  between  the  limits  of  the  formulae, 
C ,  2 ,  H  9 ,  O ,  and  C  x  2 ,  H ,  4 , 0 , 4  — differing,  in  fact,  in  elementary  composition 
only  as  to  the  quantity  of  the  elements  of  water  which  they  contain ;  thus, 
dextrine  or  British  gum,  CT2,  II  x  0 ,  0 , 0 ,  only  differs  from  starch  C ,  2 ,  H ,, ,  O  0 , 
in  containing  the  elements  of  one  equivalent  of  water ;  cane  sugar  C ,  2 ,  IT ,  j , 
O, ,,  in  containing  the  elements  of  two  equivalents  of  water ;  crystallised 
sugar  of  milk,  C,  „,  H12,  0.  ,2,  in  containing  the  elements  of  three  equivalents 
of  water ;  and  so  on  to  the  sugar  of  fruits,  C12,  H14,  0 , 4 ,  which  contains  the 
elements  of  five  equivalents  of  water. 

“Now  malt  contains,  not  only  the  radix  of  this  series — starch — which  is 
capable  of  being  thus  transformed,  but  it  contains,  in  rich  abundance,  this 
radix  actually  transformed  into  some  of  the  substances  above  alluded  to,  but 
pre-eminently  disposed  to  still  further  disintegration,  from  the  very  circum¬ 
stance  of  its  containing  within  itself  the  catalytic  body  which,  above  all  others, 
effects  these  changes  with  infinite  rapidity,  and,  for  that  reason,  called  diastase — 
with  such  energy,  moreover,  that  a  single  part  of  this  substance  is  capable  of 
converting  2000  parts  of  starch,  first  into  dextrine,  eventually  into  grape 
sugar.  Certain  conditions,  indeed,  are  necessary,  and  these  are  generally 
supposed  to  be  very  simple,  but  are,  in  fact,  mightily  effective  engines  in  ail 
organic  changes — heat  and  moisture.  Nor  will  it  escape  observation  that  two 
of  the  substances  above  mentioned,  gum  and  grape  sugar,  are  familiar  to  us 
as  agents  employed  from  the  earliest  days  of  photography,  grape  sugar 
especially,  as  what  was  supposed  to  be  an  accelerator,  and,  at  one  time,  much 
recommended  in  the  wax  paper  process — an  accelerator  certainly  in  one  sense, 
as  the  writer  can  testify,  for  it  has  a  marvellous  tendency,  in  slow  develop¬ 
ment,  to  produce  excessive  action  in  the  developer  and  to  cause  the  silver  to  be 
deposited,  not  only  on  the  points  acted  upon  by  light,  but  over  the  whole  sur¬ 
face,  thus  destroying  the  purity  of  the  whites  and  damaging,  if  not  spoiling, 
the  negative.  Again,  collodion  itself  is  the  derivative  of  a  body,  cotton ,  closely 
analogous  in  its  chemical  composition  to  starch,  and  coming  within  the  series 
of  compounds  to  which  we  have  alluded.  Analogy,  then,  was  not  urged  be¬ 
yond  its  legitimate  bounds  in  suggesting  that  the  powerful  catalytic  body, 
diastase,  might,  even  in  collodion  itself,  effect  a  change  highly  conducive  to 
initiating  or  accelerating  changes  in  the  iodide  of  silver  under  the  influence 
I  of  light.  Such  were  the  motives  which  induced  the  writer  to  experiment  upon 
the  malt  process  of  Mr.  Macnair ;  and,  of  course,  the  first  step  was  to  take  up 
his  formula  literally  as  given  by  him. 

“  Three  years  have  now  elapsed,  and,  until  lately,  little  has  been  heard  of 
this  subject;  but  from  various  causes,  it  is  now  attracting  some  attention,  and 
with  the  very  considerable  deviations  from  the  plan  as  originally  proposed,  and 
i  which  the  writer  is  about  to  describe,  he  believes  it  will  be  generally  found 
;  much  quicker  than  most  others  hitherto  described  in  its  operation,  at  the  same 
time  giving  a  clean  negative  of  excellent  printing  capability.  The  amount  of 
detail  and  general  harmony  of  the  picture  will  much  depend  upon  the  collodion, 

I  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  and  other  considerations  which  will  meet  with  due  atten- 
I  tion  in  the  subsequent  portion  of  this  pamphlet.” 

Numerous  ingenious  suggestions  arc  thrown  out  for  inducing  amateurs, 

!  who  may  be  in  a  position  to  secure  records  of  exceptional  facts  bearing 
scientific  or  educational  value,  to  extemporise  apparatus,  and  to  turn  to 
account  occasionally  even  accidental  defects  of  materials  (we  notice,  by 
the  way,  that  in  one  instance  of  the  latter  kind,  at  page  50,  the  author 
lias  fallen  into  the  common  error  of  designating  as  “  spherical  aberration  ” 
that  which  is  in  truth  “sphericity  of  field”— a  totally  different  fault, 
though  somewhat  similar  in  sound). 

Paper  negatives  have  a  good  word  from  this  author,  especially  the 
I  calotype  process,  after  the  formula  published  by  Mr.  Prichard  recently  in 
this  Journal,  and  by  Mr.  Sutton  in  a  handbook  in  1856. 

We  notice  that  Dr.  Kemp  advises  for  freeing  iodised  paper  from  excess 
|  of  iodide  of  potassium  the  very  same  plan  to  bo  pursued  that  we  have 
|  advocated  for  getting  rid  of  hyposulphite  of  soda — that  is  to  say,  hanging 
uj)  each  sheet  of  paper  to  drain  between  each  change  of  water. 

There  is  one  important  omission  from  the  otherwise  excellent  pamphlet 
we  have  just  been  discussing ;  we  mean  an  index,  or,  at  least,  a  table  of 
contents.  This  will,  no  doubt,  find  a  place  in  a  second  edition  ;  for  we 
are  convinced  that  a  second  edition  will  certainly  be  demanded  by  the 
early  exhaustion  of  that  just  published. 

A  Popular  Treatise  on  Photography. 

Translated  from  the  French  of  Dr.  D.  van  Monckhoven  by  W.  II. 

Tiiorxtiiwaite. 

London;  Virtue  &  Co.,  Amcn-corncr,  Paternoster-row. 

When  noticing  this  work  in  the  original  French  we  expressed  our 
admiration  of  the  numerous  and  well-executed  cuts,  which  tend  so  much 
to  simplify  the  explanations  of  the  various  processes  to  which  the  novice 
is  introduced;  indeed  so  truly  graphic  are  many  of  them  that  they 
l'eally  almost  compensate  for  {he  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  actual 


operations  from  which  learners  located  in  remote  places  are  frequently 
debarred;  and  although  the  translation  of  the  work  is  professedly  “a 
free  one,”  the  cuts  are  very  literally  and,  we  may  add,  well  rendered. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  us  to  say  more  than  we  have  already  done  in 
favour  of  this  treatise,  bearing  in  mind  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
intended,  that  of  instructing  the  would-be  photographer  in  the  mysteries 
of  our  art  as  ordinarily  practised  at  the  pre  ent  time.  No  ]-i  t 
made  to  the  introduction  of  any  special  novelty,  but  clear  and  precise 
information  is  conveyed  in  simple  intelligible  language  upon  all  points  on 
which  a  learner  is  usually  anxious  to  be  taught.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
this  work  will  become  in  this  country  what  it  has  already  become  on  the 
Continent,  viz.,  that  which  its  name  imports,  a  truly  “ Popular"  Treatise 
on  Photography . 
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The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Society  took  place  at  the  City  of 
London  College,  Leadenhall-street,  on  Thursday  evening,  the  11th'  ult. 
The  llev.  F.  F.  Statham,  M.A.,  F.Gr.S.,  President,  occupied  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Messrs.  W.  W.  King  and  W.  Brown  were  elected  members. 

Mr.  Simpson  exhibited  some  heliographic  engravings  by  M.  dc  la 
Blancherc;  a  negative  taken  with  Blanchard’s  collodion  by  ordinary  iron 
development  without  intensification ;  the  Osborne  interiors,  by  Mr. 
Hughes,  of  Ryde ;  and  some  prints  on  enamelled  and  amorphous  (f) 
alb  unionised  paper  by  the  lion.  Nassau  Jocelyn.  The  heliographic 
engravings  were  distinguished  by  such  unusual  excellence  as  to  lead  to 
the  supposition  that  they  had  been  retouched  by  the  hand  of  the  engraver. 
Mr.  Simpson  had,  however,  been  assured  by  M.  de  la  Blancherc  that 
such  was  not  the  case.  The  iron -developed  negative  was  shown  to  illus¬ 
trate  some  remarks  contained  in  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Leake  on  that 
evening ;  and  the  Osborne  interiors,  noticed  in  our  reports  of  the  North 
London  and  London  Photographic  Societies,  were  shown  this  evening 
specially  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  views  of  the  same  interiors 
had  been  taken  wfith  the  globe  lens  about  which  so  much  had  of  late  been 
said,  and  found  to  include  actually  less  angle  than  Dallmeyer’s  triplet, 
with  which  the  original  pictures  were  taken. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  following 

ANNUAL  REPORT. 


The  Committee  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  in  presenting  their 
Foiuth  Annual  Report,  are  happy  to  be  able  to  congratulate  the  members  upon 
its  continued  prosperity.  The  meetings  of  the  Society7  during  the  past  session 
have  been  particularly  characterised  by  their  animated  and  cordial  character, 
and  the  readiness  with  which  photographic  knowledge  has  been  mutually  ex¬ 
changed.  The  various  communications  to  the  Society  have  been  abundantly 
illustrated  by  the  display  of  practical  results,  ingeniously  constructed  apparatus, 
and  many  pure  chemicals  and  compounds.  Although  your  Committee  arc 
unable  to  refer  to  any  very  marked  or  noticeable  progress  in  connection  with 
the  art,  yet  they  may  notice  with  satisfaction  that  the  various  papers  read  under 
its  auspices  have  conveyed  the  most  recent  and  reliable  information  upon  all 
subjects  of  interest.  They  regret  that  more  zeal  and  attention  have  not  been 
evinced  in  the  acquisition  of  a  better  understanding  of  the  physics  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  and  would  urge  upon  all  possessed  of  the  requisite  ability  perseverance 
in  the  study  of  those  remarkable  phenomena  which  are  presented"  to  observation 
in  daily  practice.  They  desire  to  express  a  conviction  that  a  rich  harvest  of 
scientific  truths  is  ready  to  be  reaped  from  an  investigation  of  the  causes  of 
those  “anomalous  contradictions”  which  are  continually  recorded  in  the  photo¬ 
graphic  literature  of  the  day.  They  fain  would  hope  that  at  the  concluHn  of 
another  session  to  have  equal  reason  to  congratulate  their  brother  member* 
upon  advances  in  scientific  and  theoretical  photography  as  they  now  have  in 
connection  with  progress  in  the  development  of  its  practical  and  art  capabilities. 

Your  Committee  desire  to  tender  their  thanks  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  read 
communications  to  the  Society,  and  which  have  embraced  papers  on — 


Subjects. 

Some  Photographic  Whimseys  -  -  -  - 

The  Production  of  Prints  on  Pcsiniscd  Paper  and 
Silk ,  and  Substitutes  for  Albumen  - 
Instantaneous  Photography  ------ 

Photography;  its  Retrospects  and  Prospects 
Itej lander’s  Apology  for  Art  Photography 
Thomas  Sutton,  D.A.,  on  Art  Photography 

Philosophy  of  Positive  Printing . 

On  Double  or  Faneg  Printing . 

On  Developing  and  Intensifying . 

On  the  Action  of  Formic  Acid  in  the  Developer 


Names. 

Mr.  Leake,  Jun. 

,,  Cooper,  Jun. 

,,  Blanchard. 

,,  Fry. 

.,  Rej lander. 

„  Wall. 

,,  Price. 

,,  Harmor. 

Leake,  Jun. 

,,  H.  Cooper,  Jun. 

They  have  to  congratulate  the  Society  upon  having  been  able  to  secure  for 
each  member  copies  of  three  excellent  photographs,  executed  respectively  bv 
Messrs.  Burn,  White,  and  Rejlander.  The  ordinary  pecuniary  value  of  these, 
independently  of  other  presentations  to  members,  exceeds  the  amount  of  the 
annual  subscriptions. 

Since  the  la*t  report  the. South  London  Photographic  Society’s  Exhibition 
at  Sydenham  lias  been  brought  to  a  successful  termination,  and  the  thank-  <>f 
the  Society  are  eminently  due,  and  are  hereby  tendered,  to  the  Directors  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  Company,  for  their  liberality  in  giving  to  each  member  free 
admission  to  the  Palace  during  it*  continuance,  and  also  to  the  gentlemen  of 
your  own  Sub-Committee  who  superintended  the  general  arrangements. 

Your  Committee  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  change  of  the  place  of 
meeting  has  been  conducive  to  the  convenience  vf  members,  inasmuch  as  tlrcv 
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arc  assured  that  the  communications  with  all  parts  of  South  London  and  the 
College  are  particularly  expeditious  and  frequent.  It  has  also  been  the  means 
of  enabling-  many  gentlemen  of  eminence  in  art  and  scientific  photography  to 
join  your  ranks”and  to  take  part  in  the  ordinary  meetings. 

The  out-door"* meetings  of  the  Society  have  not  been  satisfactorily  attended, 
and  it  remains  for  this  meeting  to  decide  as  to  the  propriety  of  their  continuance 
under  official  management,  or  whether  they  shall  be  left  to  private  arrange¬ 
ments.  The  obstacle  to  their  success  arises  from  the  necessity  of  having  to 
appoint  fixed  days  of  assembling,  and  the  chances  against  such  occasions  being 
opportune  for  photographic  experiments. 

‘  The  annual  dinner  at  Dulwich  during  the  vacation  afforded  every  satisfaction, 
and  although  entirely  apart  from  the  superintendence  of  your  Board,  yet  is 
gladly  welcomed  as  a  means  of  fostering  the  exchange  of  mutual  good  feelings 
and  personal  reunions  between  the  members. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  state  that  the  finances  of  your  Society  are  in  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  condition,  and  that  a  balance  will  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer 
after  the  payment  of  all  liabilities.  The  subscriptions  will  in  future  be  payable 
not  later  than  on  the  second  meeting  of  each  session. 

Alfred  Harman,  Hon.  Sec. 

The  Report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Treasurer’s  Report,  showing  a  balance  to  the  Society’s  credit  of 
£8  2s.  2d.,  was  also  read  and  adopted. 

After  the  usual  votes  of  thanks  to  the  officers  who  had  served  during 
the  year,  a  special  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  J.  J.  Cole  for  his 
great  kindness  in  placing  his  rooms  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committeo  on 
the  occasions  of  their  meeting. 

All  the  gentlemen  holding  office,  with  the  exception  of  the  Secretary, 
were  re-elected,  Mr.  Harman  having  relinquished  the  office  of  Honorary 
Secretary  owing  to  increased  demands  on  his  time  in  other  directions. 
Mr.  A.  H.  "Wall  was,  upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Simpson,  unanimously 
elected  to  that  office.  The  members,  doubtless  influenced  by  the  highly 
efficient  manner  in  which  Mr.  Wall  fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  office  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Society,  hailed  his  resumption  of  those  duties  with 
evident  satisfaction.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  officers  : — 

President. — Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  M.A.,  F.G-.S. 

Vice-Presidents. — T.  S.  Davis,  Cf.  W.  Simpson,  and  A.  H.  Wall. 

Hon.  Secretary. — A.  H.  Wall,  Sherborne  Villa,  Dartmouth  Park  Road, 
Highgate  Rise,  N.W. 

Treasurer. — Xoel  E.  Fitch,  13,  Union-street,  Borough. 

Committee.  —  Messrs.  Ackland,  Blanchard,  Foxlee,  Hamier,  Howard, 
Leake,  Martin,  and  Newcome. 

It  was  arranged,  during  a  brief  discussion  which  followed,  that  notice 
of  the  dates  and  places  of  open-air  meetings  should  be  forwarded  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  members.  In  reference  to  an  annual  dinner,  to  be  given 
in  July,  it  was  also  agreed  that  the  Committee  should  arrange  details  and 
communicate  with  the  members. 

Mr.  Leake  then  read  a  paper  On  Developing  and  Intensifying .  [See 
page  266.]  Mr.  II.  Cooper,  Jun.,  followed  with  a  short  paper  On  the 
Action  of  Formic  Acid  in  the  Developer.  [See  page  26-5.] 

Discussion  on  both  papers  was  invited ;  and 

Mr.  Wall  observed,  in  reference  to  a  passage  in  Mr.  Leake's  paper 
relating  to  negatives  being  sometimes  too  brilliant,  that  the  same  idea 
had  also  presented  itself  to  his  mind.  The  high  importance  of  the  nature 
and  depth  of  shadow  was  seldom  sufficiently  appreciated,  as  there  were 
instances  of  almost  daily  occurrence  in  which  the  details  and  expression 
of  the  face  seemed  flattened  out  by  weakness  of  shadow,  and  in  which 
printing  too  deep  or  too  faint  would  spoil  the  likeness.  He  had  recently 
had  an  instance  of  this  kind  in  colouring  a  solar-camera  enlargement,  in 
doing  which  he  had  carefully  preserved  every  tone  delineated  on  the 
print ;  and,  being  finally  favoured  with  a  sitting  from  life,  was  surprised 
to  find  his  coloured  picture  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  original. 

Mr.  Cooler  had  had  a  somewhat  analogous  experience  to  that  of  Mr. 
Wall  in  copying  a  bust  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  which  he  had  shown  at 
the  meetings,  and  which,  it  would  be  remembered,  had  a  very  agreeable 
expression.  That,  however,  was  readily  turned  into  a  frown  by  deepen¬ 
ing  the  shadows  ;  and  it  was  a  singular  fact  that  those  differences  were 
little  appreciated  by  the  general  public,  who  took  it  for  granted  that  a 
photograph  must  be  always  correct. 

Mr.  Simpson  had  little  doubt  that  professional  photographers  were  very 
familiar  with  the  points  alluded  to  by  the  last  two  speakers,  as  he  had 
often  heard  it  remarked  that  the  sentiment  of  a  picture  was  materially  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  printing  and  toning ;  and,  in  taking  thenegative,  the  amount 
of  vigour  and  intensity  must  be  governed  by  the  nature  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Howard,  in  reference  to  iron  development,  said  he  had  used  an 
iron  developer  in  which  citric  acid  was  used  as  the  retarding  agent ;  and, 
as  it  did  not  act  as  it  should  have  done,  he  added  ammonia  to  neutralise 
the  citric  acid,  and  was  surprised  to  find  no  image  at  all  obtained. 

Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Blanchard  had  met  with  similar  results. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Davis  had  made  some  comparative  experiments  with  formic 
acid  in  the  developer.  His  collodion  wras  bromo-iodised,  and  he  found 
that  pyrogallic  acid  with  formic  acid  required  at  least  as  much,  if  not 
longer,  exposure  than  his  ordinary  developer  containing  twenty-five 
grains  of  iron  and  twenty-five  minims  of  acetic  acid.  He  was  disposed 
to  admit  that  the  result  might  be  favourable  to  the  formic  acid  with  a 
simply  iodised  collodion. 

Mr.  Simpson  had  seen  Mr.  Henry  Claudct  operate,  and  was  surprised 
at  the  rapidity  he  witnessed.  Where  ten  seconds  would  have  been  neces¬ 
sary  with  a  bromo-iodised  collodion,  five  seconds  had  proved  ample  ;  and 
he  was  of  opinion  that  the  reason  why  sp  many  failures  occurred  was  that 


photographers  objected  to  the  trouble  involved  in  following  out  the  whole 
of  the  conditions  prescribed  bj'  Mr.  H.  Claudct.  If,  instead  of  using  the 
bath,  collodion,  &c.,  they  happened  to  have  by  them,  they  were  minutely 
to  follow  the  directions  given,  success  instead  of  failure  would  attend  their 
efforts.  Mr.  H.  Claudct  was  very  emphatic  on  the  necessity  for  adhering 
closely  to  the  conditions  he  had  found  most  successful. 

Mr.  Smartt  could  confirm  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Simpson  as  to 
exposure,  &c.,  and  stated  that  a  bromo-iodised  collodion  was  altogethi  r 
unsuited  for  development  with  pyrogallic  and  formic  acids  ;  but,  where 
all  the  prescribed  conditions  were  accurately  observed,  a  surprising  dimi¬ 
nution  of  exposure  was  realised,  two  seconds  being  sufficient  where  ten 
seconds  were  usually  required. 

Mr.  Davis,  although  unsuccessful  in  his  own  experiments,  thought  there 
was  abundant  evidence  that  exposures  might  be  shortened  by  the  use  of 
this  developer.  He  had  used  a  bromo-iodised  cadmium  collodion. 

Mr.  Simpson  believed  that  a  potassium  iodiser  was  an  important  element 
in  that  method  of  working ;  and,  if  used,  he  thought  a  bromide  might 
also  be  introduced,  in  which  case  great  advantage  would  be  found  to  at¬ 
tach  to  the  use  of  bromide  of  lithium,  as  the  usual  interchange  of  elements 
resulting  in  the  formation  of  bromide  of  potassium,  and  consequent  pre¬ 
cipitation  thereof  in  the  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether  composing  the  col¬ 
lodion,  did  not  take  place. 

Mr.  Cooper  had  not  observed  any  difference  in  the  exposure  with  a 
bromo-potassium  collodion.  He  had  observed  that  an  old  bath  which 
fogged  with  iron  gave  good  results  with  pyro.  and  formic  acids,  although 
as  a  rule  it  was  known  that  a  new  bath  afforded  the  most  sensitive  film. 

Mr.  Dallmeyer  thought  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  that  Mr. 
Warren  De  la  Rue  used  the  formic  and  pyro.  acid  developer  in  taking  his 
photographs  of  the  moon,  having  found  the  exposure  reduced  one-hall’. 

Mr.  Howard  thought  the  matter  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  mado 
the  subject  of  a  scries  of  experiments  by  the  Experimental  Committeo. 

This  idea  was  briefly  discussed,  and  resulted  in  the  constitution  of 
Messrs.  Blanchard,  Cooper,  Davis,  Leake,  Simpson,  and  Smartt  into  a 
Committee,  who  undertook  to  examine  and  report  thereon  at  the  opening 
meeting  of  next  session. 

Mr.  Dallmeyer  exhibited  a  camera  for  taking  twelve  medallion  portraits 
on  one  plate.  This  was  accomplished  by  means  of  four  lenses  If  inch 
focus  and  1]  inch  aperture,  and  a  series  of  shifts. 

After  the  usual  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  a  special  vote  of  thanks 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  Harman,  the  Hon.  Sec.,  on  relinquishing  his  office  ; 
after  which  the  members  separated  until  the  second  Thursday  in  October. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  stated  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  their  rooms  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  the  3rd  ult. — the  President,  Mr.  Constandt  Guilloii,  in  the  chair. 

The  Committee  on  Rooms  reported  a  donation  of  books  and  papers 
from  Mr.  Sergeant,  and  a  framed  photograph  portrait  of  Rachel  from 
Mr.  E.  Borda. 

Mr.  George  Summers,  Mr.  Williams,  and  Dr.  Alexander  Wilcox  were 
elected  members  of  the  Society. 

The  President  then  called  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the  blue 
prints  which  had  been  exhibited  at  the  last  meeting,  and  which  he 
explained  as  having  been  made  by  floating,  immersing,  or  washing  over 
with  a  solution  of  the  double  oxalate  of  ammonia  and  iron  (which  salt 
could  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Bullock  and  Crenshaw)  on  any  plain  paper. 
He  said  the  paper  was  dried  in  the  dark,  and  would  keep  for  any  length 
of  time.  When  wanted  for  use  it  w-as  exposed  under  a  negative  for  not 
over  two  minutes  as  an  extreme,  and  then  developed  in  a  solution  of 
oxalate  of  iron  to  which  some  red  prussiate  of  potash  had  been  added.  This 
developer  would  keep,  and  his  solution,  which  was  quite  weak,  had  been 
used  for  several  weeks,  and  had  developed  over  fifty  prints.  The  prints 
were  fixed  by  washing  in  clear  water  only.  What  he  (the  President) 
wished  to  say  in  regard  to  the  process  was,  that  the  gentleman  who  had 
first  called  his  attention  to,  or  rather  who  had  originated,  the  process 
(Mr.  M.  C.  Lea,  of  Philadelphia),  had  assured  him  that,  as  the  shadows 
were  in  blue,  prints  of  that  kind  were  admirably  adapted  to  colouring, 
and  were  better  adapted  for  that  purpose  than  "the  blacks  of  ordinary 
silver  prints.  He  had  tried  the  process  with  solar-camera  enlargements 
with  entire  success ;  and  if  the  blue  was  a  desirable  colour  in  the  shadows, 
he  did  not  see  why  the  process  should  not  be  of  great  service  to  the 
practical  photographer.  He  would  also  suggest  that  the  prepared  paper 
might  be  kept  on  hand ;  and  should  any  sitter  at  a  gallery  be  anxious  to 
see  a  proof  before  leaving  the  room,  they  could  in  extreme  cases  be 
accommodated  by  drying  the  negative  as  soon  as  it  was  done,  exposing 
over  a  piece  of  this  paper,  developing  and  then  washing — thus  in  a  few 
minutes  producing  a  proof  from  which  an  idea  of  the  likeness  could  bo 
drawn.  In  the  case  of  persons  coming  from  the  country,  much  delay  and 
doubt  could  be  avoided. 

Many  questions  were  asked  regarding  the  process  by  the  members,  and 
the  President’s  replies  in  substance  may  be  stated  as  follows  : — The  pro¬ 
cess  was  very  easy ;  he  had  made  no  failures  in  his  experiments  ;  and  the 
exposure  must  be  modified  in  accordance  with  the  strength  of  the 
negative  and  the  amount  of  light,  but  that  a  very  few  trials  would  teach 
the  amount  of  exposure  best  suited  in  each  case. 

Mr.  F.  T.  Fassitt  (who  had  just  returned  from  a  photographic  excur¬ 
sion,  and  had  had  trouble  with  his  plates)  wished  to  know  if  any  gentle- 
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men  present,  besides  those  whose  experience  of  the  past  few  days  had 
been  the  same  as  his,  had  ever  met  such  a  difficulty  with  tannin  plates  as 
total  insensibility  to  light ;  for,  if  they  had  not,  he  had.  He  seldom 
failed  with  tannin  ;  and  in  the  present  case  he  could  find  no  solution  of 
the  difficulty.  He  had  prepared  on  certain  days — as,  for  instance,  on  the 
12th  of  April,  and  again  on  the  20th  of  April — some  tannin  plates,  and 
had  taken  the  greatest  care  with  them.  Messrs.  Borda,  Graef,  and 
Corlies  had  also  prepared  tannin  plates  ;  and  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  those 
plates,  prepared  by  different  people  at  different  times,  had  proved  worth¬ 
less  by  being  entirely  insensitive  to  light.  He  had,  with  Messrs.  Borda 
end  Graef,  made  a  trip  to  Pike  county,  and,  after  the  first  day’s  exposure, 
he  had  developed — or  rather  tried  to  develope — some  of  the  plates  as  a 
test,  to  see  if  they  were  all  right ;  and  his  astonishment  might  be 
imagined  when  the  usual  development  gave  him  absolutely — nothing  !  so 
that  Mr.  Graef  had  remarked  to  him  that  his  alcoholic  solution  of  pyro- 
gallic  acid  must  be  very  good  alcohol,  but  having  no  acid  in  it.  This  he 
soon  proved  not  to  be  the  case,  and  the  next  day  he  determined  to  give 
exposure  long  enough  :  so  he  exposed  one  plate  on  a  well-lighted  water¬ 
fall,  so  long  that  he  was  ashamed  to  name  the  time.  [Some  one  here 
remarked — “  Tell  us  half  the  time,  Mr.  Fassitt,  if  you  object  to  the  whole 
story.”]  Well,  he  continued,  “  I  gave  it  forty  minutes,  and,  if  I  had  had 
my  own  way,  would  have  given  it  four  hours  ;  but  what  do  you  think  I 
got  on  that  plate  ?  Why,  nothing  but  a  little  patch  of  thin  sky !  Now, 
you  may  call  that  want  of  sensibility,  or  anything  you  like :  I  call  it 
most  decidedly — want  of  picture  !” 

Mr.  Cohlies  thought  that  his  failure  was  owing  to  having  used  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  dip  baths  of  water,  the  bath  vessels  being  made  of  red  earthen¬ 
ware,  glazed  with  lead.  He  had  tried  his  wet  plates  from  the  same  silver 
bath  before  his  departure  and  since  his  return,  and  nothing  could  have 
been  better.  He  had  also  prepared  dry  plates  since  his  return,  washin  g  them, 
however,  in  a  flat  porcelain  dish,  under  the  tap  ;  and  they  wero  very  good. 

Mr.  Graef  was  appealed  to  to  know’  if  ho  had  used  dip  baths  in  washing 
his  plates  ;  to  which  he  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  Sellers  observed  that  he  had  prepared  some  tannin  plates  in  these 
same  kind  of  dip  baths,  and  that  his  plates  had  been  exposed  for  him  by 
Mr.  James  Hunter,  at  the  Delaware  Water  Gap,  at  the  same  time  and 
place  that  Mr.  Corlies  had  exposed  his  insensitive  plates.  All  his  plates 
had  proved  good. 

The  President  said  that  probably  the  failure  in  the  present  case  might 
have  been  owing  to  some  excess  of  chlorine  in  the  wrater  on  the  days  the 
defective  plates  were  prepared.  He  had  an  indistinct  recollection  of  some 
statement  having  been  made  in  the  foreign  journals,  to  the  effect  that 
plates  washed  in  salt  wrater  were  totally  insensitive. 

A  general  conversation  here  arose  and  continued  for  some  time,  the 
members  collecting  in  knots  and  discussing  the  phenomenon,  but  no 
satisfactory  explanation  was  given. 

The  subject  of  preliminary  coatings  on  the  glass  having  been  alluded  to, 

Mr.  Sellers  said  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  running  a  margin  of 
albumen  around  his  plates  before  coating ;  that  when  the  albumen  was 
fresh  he  had  noticed  that  the  plate  was  not  nearly  so  sensitive  as  where 
the  glass  was  not  coated — but  that  the  albumen  he  had  been  using  of  late 
was  some  that  had  been  mixed  several  months,  and  had  been  used  to  flow 
over  w'ct  plates  after  development — after  the  w’et  plates  had  been 
strengthened  with  bichloride  of  mercury  ;  and  that  in  every  instance 
recently  he  had  noticed  that  the  coated  was  more  sensitive  to  the  light 
than  the  uncoated  parts.  He,  therefore,  suggested  the  experiment  of 
mixing  with  the  albumen  in  one  case  a  minute  trace  of  bichloride  of 
mercury,  in  another  chloride  of  gold,  or  any  other  substance  that  might 
be  analogous,  and  then  flowing  these  samples  in  stripes  over  the  same 
plate,  drying  and  coating  as  usual  and  converting  into  a  tannin  plate. 
Such  a  plate  exposed  to  some  uniform  subject  would,  when  developed, 
indicate  if  the  addition  of  such  substances  to  the  albumen  were  of  use. 

The  room  in  which  the  Society  meets  being  one  well  suited  to  the 
purpose,  and  being  comfortably  furnished  with  easy  chairs,  &c.,  is  quite 
a  pleasant  club-room  ;  its  very  air  of  comfort  is  quite  an  inducement  to 
discard  the  usual  formalities  of  scientific  meetings — hence  it  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  prevent  the  meeting  assuming  a  conversational  tono.  In  fact, 
towards  the  latter  part  of  each  meeting  a  general  conversation  is  entered 
into.  This  evening,  after  a  conversation  of  this  kind,  the  meeting  came 
to  order  suddenly  by  some  one  mentioning  Mr.  Thompson’s  letter  to  the 
Photographic  News,  in  which  he  found  fault  with  the  globe  lens  of 
Harrison  and  Schnitzel-.  A  storm  of  indignation  was  raised  against  Mr. 
Thompson,  and  the  utmost  astonishment  was  expressed  at  his  statements 
regarding  the  want  of  uniformity  of  the  lenses,  &c.  Mr.  Sellers,  as 
correspondent  of  The  British  J ourxal  of  Photography,  was  appealed 
to  to  know  if  he  would  not  in  his  next  letter  explain  the  matter ;  and  all 
the  members  present  who  possessed  these  lenses,  knowing  their  good 
qualities,  gave  their  consent  to  have  their  names  used  freely  in  commenda¬ 
tion  of  the  instrument,  both  in  regard  to  its  working  qualities  and  to  tho 
wonderful  uniformity  in  their  manufacture. 

The  meeting  (a  large  and  an  agreeable  one)  was  adjourned  at  10  p.m. 


_  Photography  and  Forgery. — Peter  Rinaldi  was  charged  at  the  Man¬ 
sion  House,  on  the  25tli  ult.,  with  forging  Austrian  bank  notes.  Scott, 
the  detective,  stated  that  the  prisoner  was  taken  in  the  apartment  of  Mr. 
Maguire,  a  photographer,  and  that  on  the  table  lie  found  a  photographic 
forgery  of  a  “one  gulden”  Austrian  note. 


Rotes  of  tljc  lltontl;. 

The  idea  of  making  balloons  useful  in  war  is  no  new  one,  although  we 
have  heard  little  about  its  actual  application  to  military  purposes.  At 
Aldershott  experiments,  which  were  watched  with  very  considerable  in¬ 
terest,  were  recently  undertaken  by  Mr.  Coxwell,  to  test  the  power  of 
observation  attainable  at  an  altitude  of  about  600  feet  above  troops  going 
through  field  movements — that  height  being  thought  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  in  view-.  But  the  grand  aim  is  to  obtain  a  permanent  record  of 
these  and  more  extensive  observations  through  the  agency  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  it  being  thought  that  such  precious  records  combining  with  their 
micoscopical  examination  would  yield  a  fund  of  invaluable  information 
concerning  any  large  extent  of  country  in  the  possession  of  an  enemy’s 
troops.  Experiments  were  early  tried  in  France,  and  three  or  four  years 
since  the  American  papers  announced  successful  attempts  in  this  direction 
by  Dr.  Helme,  of  Providence,  TJ.S.  On  this  occasion  views  were  taken 
from  an  altitude  of  1,200  feet.  Six  plates  were  exposed,  of  which  four 
were  failures,  but  the  other  two  gave,  it  was  said,  some  very  dearly- 
defined  and  genuine  bird’s-eye  view’s  of  Boston,  in  which  individual  build¬ 
ings  and  ships  could  be  picked  out,  and  in  which  even  the  narrow  alleys 
of  the  city  might  with  a  little  patience  be  traced.  Jn  such  experiments 
of  course  everything  depends  upon  the  immobility  of  the  car,  the 
clearness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  power  of  the  light  upon  the  novel 
map-like  view  spread  out  beneath  the  photographic  aeronauts.  With 
reference  to  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  our  American  experiment¬ 
alists  wrould  have  the  advantage  over  those  in  England ;  but  despite  this 
fact,  and  Dr.  Holme’s  reported  success,  we  have  not  heard  that  during 
the  present  war  any  use  has  been  made  of  aerial  photography,  although 
we  believe  the  American  Photographical  Society  urgently  pressed  upon 
the  attention  of  the  Minister  of  War  the  great  importance  of  such  assist¬ 
ance,  and  promised  its  best  efforts  to  ensure  success.  Still  “the  chi  el  amang 
ye  takin’  notes”  of  the  month,  in  reviewing  that  just  passed,  rejoices  to 
find  Mr.  Negretti  turning  his  attention  to  aerial  photography.  The 
amount  of  success  achieved  by  this  gentleman  at  present  may  not  be 
large,  but  it  is  at  least  hopeful,  and  the  importance  of  experiments  in 
such  a  direction  is  very  great.  The  Daily  Telegraph  says  of  this  gentle¬ 
man’s  experiments — “  If  these  succeed,  w’hat  change  may  not  come  over 
the  practice  of  war !  If,  indeed,  it  is  to  outlive  all  the  aids  of  science, 
how  is  a  general  to  conceal  his  plan  of  attack,  or  mask  his  advance, 
when  the  photographer  has  him  and  his  army  under  a  Voigtlander 
lens,  and  can  drop  a  correct  likeness  of  the  enemy  into  his  employer's 
camp  every  quarter  of  an  hour?  Or  what  unknown  land  will  keep 
the  sources  of  grand  rivers  and  gorges  of  mysterious  mountains  any 
longer  from  our  knowledge,  if  the  Spekes  and  Grants  of  the  future  are  to 
sail  calmly  over  cannibals  and  cataracts,  focussing  everything  and  every¬ 
body  at  a  height  where  the  eagle  would  grow  dizzy  ?  These  are  the  specu¬ 
lations  of  to-day,  but  not  half  so  extravagant  as  it  would  have  seemed 
thirty  years  ago  to  promise  that,  with  a  few  chemicals  and  a  square  of  coated 
paper,  exquisite  and  absolutely  truthful  pictures  could  be  produced,  shaming 
the  miniatures  of  the  most  painstaking  miniature  painter — still  more  that 
the  artist  would  take  his  subtle  palette  into  the  sines,  and  with  the  sun¬ 
beams  for  a  paint  brush  limn  Mother  Earth  as  the  Btars  and  planets  see 
her.”  Mr.  Negretti  informs  us  that  his  experiments  will  be  resumed. 

Mr.  Heath  lias  been  honoured  with  a  sitting  from  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  on  the  9tli  ult.  Mr.  Bassano  had  the  honour  of  taking  several 
negatives  of  Prince  Alfred.  But  the  most  remarkable  published  royal 
portrait  of  our  day  will  certainly  be  the  carte  de  visite  of  Sultan  Abdul 
Aziz,  wron  for  circulation  amongst  his  loving  people  by  a  monster  petition, 
strengthened  with  some  25,000  signatures,  and  with  an  additional  appeal 
from  the  corps  diplomatique.  The  firm  chosen  for  the  mighty  honour  of 
photographing  the  “Father  of  the  Faithful”  was  that  of  Abdullah 
Freres,  of  Pera,  a  firm  which  has  long  flourished  at  Constantinople  as 
“  Photographcs  dc  S.  M.  I.  L.  E.  Sultan and  rumour  insinuates  that  all 
the  machinery  which  has  brought  about  this  wonderful  result  was  origi¬ 
nally  set  in  motion  by  Abdullah  himself.  The  deputation  of  sixty  which 
waited  upon  the  Sultan  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  their  huge  cylinder 
of  thick  paper — that  is  to  say,  the  elaborately  illuminated  petition  in 
question  —  was  received  with  great  ceremony  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Imperial  Kiosk,  and,  doubtless  to  the  horror  and  consternation  of  all 
orthodox  Mussulmans,  went  their  way  rejoicing  with  the  monarch's 
affably-given  promise  of  a  sitting  to  Abdullah,  the  photographer.  Con¬ 
sidering  that  the  Koran  emphatically  denounces  the  pictured  images  of 
“  any  created  being,”  and  that  hitherto  such  things  have  been  viewed  by 
the  orthodox  with  most  religious  horror,  we  may  regard  the  Sultan  as  a 
veritable  eastern  Colenso,  and  exclaim  aloud  with  the  Levant  Herald — 
“  Shade  of  Othman !  but  we  live  in  advancing  times ! 

A  hint  has  been  given  in  Fun  which  the  photographer  may  receive  in 
earnest.  If  you  wear  a  black  beard,  and  your  luxuriant  black  hair  falls 
over  your  marble  brow,  says  Fan,  tlirougli  its  artist's  sketch,  and  you  wish 
to  be'  photographed  in  profile,  always  choose  a  light  background,  for 
want  of  which  Captain  F.’s  photograph  was  mistaken  by  his  darling 
Sophy  for  that  of  the  Lincolnshire  idiot — the  beard  which  cut  off  the  chin, 
and  the  hair  which  cut  off  the  forehead,  being  completely  lost  against  the 
equally  dark  background.  Through  this  accident — as  much  due  to  under¬ 
exposure  as  to  a  dark  background,  though,  my  dear  Fun — the  forehead 
seemed  to  slope  away  back  over  the  brows,  and  the  chin  and  mouth  to 
recede  away  towards  the  neck.  R-  A.  S. 
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itEaifs  ant)  Straus. 

Improved  Printing-Frame. — Tliis  has  been  recently  introduced  by 
Messrs.  Horne  and  Thornthwaite,  the  improvement  consisting  of  four 
small  blocks  to  the  frame,  which  act  as  stops,  and  secure  the  hinged  back 
in  its  place  during  the  process  of  examining  the  progress  of  a  print. 

New  Backgrounds.- — In  Paris  a  new  kind  of  graduated  background 
has  recently  been  introduced.  They  are  beautifully  graduated  from  light 
to  dark,  and  are  composed  of  flock  sifted  upon  canvas.  The  gradations 
are  peculiarly  soft,  but  they  have  the  disadvantages  of  being  expensive 
and  of  being  soon  spoilt  when  required  to  be  rolled  up  or  down. 

Photography  under  Water. — In  a  new  method  of  catching  fish, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Fanshawe,  an  electric  or  other  powerful  light  is  sub¬ 
merged  in  a  wire -protected  globe  of  glass,  supplied  with  air  by  means  of 
flexible  tubing,  which,  being  lowered  to  any  depth,  so  strongly  illuminates 
all  objects  in  its  vicinity  that  its  use  in  photography  has  been  suggested 
for  submarine  pictures. 

Portraiture. — In  a  notice  of  an  exhibition  of  the  works  of  the  old 
masters,  now  open  at  the  British  Institution,  in  which  the  superiority  of 
these  works  over  those  of  modern  painters  is  emphatically  asserted,  it  is  said 
of  a  fine  portrait,  ascribed  to  F.  Lippo — “  In  this  portrait  we  see  at  once 
how  the  aim  of  producing  a  likeness  completely  overbore  the  thought  of 
making  a  picture.”  Modern  painters  certainly  think  much  more  of  the 
picture  than  the  likeness.  Here  the  photographer  has  an  advantage  over 
both  the  ancient  and  the  modern  painter :  he  may  concentrate  all  his 
study  and  attention  upon  his  production  as  a  picture,  without  fearing 
that  the  likeness  will  thereby  suffer  from  neglect. 

The  New  Mode  of  Piracy.— -We  are  glad  to  find  M.  Silvy  has  an¬ 
nounced  his  intention  of  protecting  his  photographs  from  those  cunning 
pirates  who  produce  and  sell  at  the  lowest  possible  price  inferior  repro¬ 
ductions  of  the  works  of  respectable  photographers,  with  a  view  to  se¬ 
curing  for  themselves  the  greater  portion  of  that  remuneration  fairly  the 
due  of  the  original  photographer.  M.  Silvy  justly  informs  the  public, 
also,  that  “perfect  copies  of  photographs  cannot  be  obtained  by  this 
method,  there  being  always  a  great  difference  between  a  spurious  copy 
and  a  genuine  proof.”  If  others  followed  energetically  in  the  wake  of  M. 
Silvy  it  is  possible  that  this  unfair  and  dishonourable  system  of  piracy 
might  be  put  a  stop  to. 

A  Hint  from  China  to  Portraitists. — How  common  it  is  among 
people  sitting  for  their  photographs  to  assume  an  expression  which  is  of 
so  unusual  and  novel  a  character  that  the  photograph  is  at  once  pro¬ 
nounced  by  the  friends  of  the  sitter  to  be  thoroughly  unlike.  It  is 
almost  a  pity  that  under  such  circumstances  the  following  plan,  adopted 
by  the  Chinese  portrait  painters,  cannot  be  made  use  of.  Upon  present¬ 
ing  yourself  in  a  celestial  artist’s  studio  you  are  met  with  this  preliminary 
question : — “  How  you  like}1"  ?  You  likey  handsome  ? — you  likey  likey  ?” 
You  smilingly  assert  your  desire  to  have  a  likeness  which  resembles  you, 
and  the  painter  at  once  commences  his  task.  If  after  this  you  presume 
to  hint  that  the  finished  picture  (P)  is  the  reverse  of  flattered,  woo  unto 
you !  In  accents  of  astonishment  the  painter  turns  to  the  ever-present 
Chinese  audience,  equally  indignant,  and  asks,  “  Suppose  he  no  have 
handsome,  how  can  ?” — when  you  are  pretty  sure  to  make  your  exit,  amid 
sarcastic  grins  and  remarks  anything  but  complimentary. 

The  James  Watt  Pictures  and  l’Abbe  Moigno.- — M.  Mc-A.  Gaudin, 
writing  in  La  Lumiere,  says : — “  In  a  previous  number  (after  having 
analysed  an  article  published  in  an  English  photographic  journal  on 
the  recent  discovery  of  proofs  on  silver  plates,  said  to  be  anterior 
to  the  publication  of  the  discovery  of  Niepce  and  Daguerre)  I  ex¬ 
pressed  some  doubt  as  to  the  absolute  priority  of  the  discovery  of  our 
countrymen.  M.  l’Abbe  Moigno,  in  his  new  work  les  Mondes,  regarded 
my  conduct  as  inconsiderate  and  scandalous,  and  almost  charged  me  with 
treason ;  but  he  carefully  abstained  from  going  into  the  details  of  the 
subject.  The  reason  is  this : — In  a  matter  of  science,  I  know  neither 
country,  nor  parents,  nor  friends,  nor  Peter  nor  Paul.  I  put  the  truth 
before  everybody  ;  while  M.  l’Abbe  M  igno  never  speaks  without  becom¬ 
ing  a  partisan.  He  has  the  clearest  ideas  in  physics,  labour,  and  cosmo¬ 
logy,  &c.,  and  woe  be  to  anyone  who  ventures  to  contravene  them!  He 
will  be  strictly  admonished  and  brought  to  his  senses.  As  for  myself,  I 
find  him  seldom  serious  and  always  amusing.” 

Photography  and  Matrimony. — The  train  on  the  line  between 
Cologne  and  Hanover  has  boon  made  the  scene  of  several  very  curious 
adventures,  in  which  photography  has  played  a  somewhat  prominent  part. 
As  an  instance  : — A  pair  of  young  ladies  get  into  a  carriage.  A  fashion- 
ably-attired  gentleman  seated  therein  smiles  with  an  air  of  gratification. 
Presently  he  turns  over  the  pages  of  a  large  album  full  of  photographic 
cartes  da  risite,  and  anon  lie  tenders  it  to  the  ladies,  with  a  pleasant 
remark  concerning  the  art  therein  represented.  Conversation  commences. 
One  lady  goes  into  raptures  over  the  portrait  of  a  handsome  young 
gentleman.  The  stranger  smiles  significantly,  and  tells  her  confidentially 
that  the  original  of  this  identical  portrait  is  as  rich  as  he  is  handsome, 
“and  moreover” — here  he  whispers — “moreover  he  is  in  search  of  a 
partner  for  life,  which  said  partner  must  be  a” — and  here  he  describes  a 
lady  so  strongly  resembling  the  fair  one  he  addresses  that  she  blushes 
and  looks  into  her  lap.  The  upshot  is,  that  this  strange  gentlemen  ac¬ 
knowledges  he  is  an  agent  appointed  to  procure  the  partner  required, 
&t\,  &c. ;  and,  moreover,  every  gentleman  and  lady  whose  portrait  is  in 
the  photographic  album  have  the  same  want,  which  want  it  is  his  busi¬ 
ness  to  supply. 


The  Last  New  Idea. — Ingenuity  is  taxed  to  the  utmost  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  photographic  novelties,  and  they  come  tolerably  thick  and  last. 
Among  the  latest  of  these  is  an  old  idea,  revived  under  tire  title  of  “  pho¬ 
tographic  postage  stamps  ” — not  that  you  can  frank  a  letter  by  sticking 
your  own  head  instead  of  your  Queen’s  upon  an  epistle,  or  that  the  idea  has 
even  the  most  remote  connection  with  the  postage  business,  but  because 
these  portraits  resemble  in  size  and  appearance  the  ordinary  postage  and 
receipt  stamps,  and  in  the  facts  that  they  are  similarly  gummed  on  the  back 
and  sold  in  a  sheet  perforated  for  separation.  If  the  carte  a  dr  visit  e  sold 
in  all  quarters  and  at  all  prices  from  fifty  to  twenty  for  a  guinea  are  not 
calculated  to  glut  the  market  of  photographic  portraiture,  we  think  it 
probable  that  (many  firms  undertaking  to  produce  these  “  photographic 
postage  stamps”  at  a  half  guinea  the  hundred)  this  last  invention  will 
have  a  better  chance  of  succeeding.  An  American  paper  informs  us  that 
these  new  portraits  are  stated  to  be  selling  there  at  one  thousand  for  a 
sovereign,  to  be  used  as  labels  and  stuck  “on  all  articles  to  which  an  in¬ 
disputable  ownership  is  sought,  such  as  books,  hats,  luggage,  letters,  6cc.” 
Is  this  ignoble  application  of  the  art  to  sound  the  cartes  death  knoll? 
Most  of  our  opticians  are  competing  in  the  production  of  groups  of  very 
small  lenses  arranged  to  take  from  five  to  twenty  pictures  on  a  singlo 
plate. 

Jfxrragtt  Canresponimuc. 

Paris,  June  2 bth,  1863. 

The  production  of  mosaic  cards  has  taken  a  prodigious  development 
here.  Disderi  was  the  first  to  offer  the  public  this  photographic 
novelty,  and  the  result  was  so  prompt  and  productive  that  all  his 
brother  photographers  immediately  followed  his  example — only 
it  was  necessary  to  modify  the  novelty  itself  in  order  to  render  it 
more  attractive :  each,  therefore,  gave  to  his  productions  in  this 
line  a  peculiar  form. 

I  need  not  tell  you  how  the  illusion  is  produced.  Your  readers 
are  doubtless  aware  that  the  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  cutout  the 
portraits,  to  stick  them  upon  a  ground  with  or  without  frame,  and 
then  to  take  a  small  cliche  of  the  whole.  The  arrangement,  more 
or  less  skilful,  of  the  figures  cut  out  is  therefore  the  important 
point.  Pierre  Petit  grouped  his  personages  on  a  ground  repre¬ 
senting  a  peristyle  on  the  front  of  a  public  building.  This  had  all 
the  better  effect,  as  the  conditions  of  probability  were  observed. 
Others  designed  cornucopias,  from  which  the  cards  seemed  to  fall 
at  haphazard.  Some  formed  them  into  a  sort  of  fan,  whilst  others 
made  them  into  a  bunch  of  grapes.  I  confess  I  do  not  highly  ap¬ 
preciate  nor  see  much  meaning  in  the  last  form.  In  the  transfor¬ 
mation  of  a  prince,  a  bishop,  an  illustrious  man,  or  a  pretty  woman 
into  a  grape,  the  metaphorical  drift  is  not  very  perceptible,  unless 
it  is  intended  to  remind  us  that  glory  and  beauty  are  intoxicating. 
However  that  may  be,  and  whatever  the  form  in  which  they  offer 
themselves,  they  are  seen  in  every  print-shop,  and  I  might  say  in 
every  album. 

The  Comptoir  International  cles  Photographes  has  just  brought  out 
a  collection  of  cards  of  a  kind  that  is  equally  new.  They  are  the 
portraits  of  the  principal  dramatic  artists  taken  from  the  carved 
medallion.  On  each  plaster  is  the  signature  of  the  artist,  so  that 
you  have  at  once  the  portrait  and  the  autograph.  The  series  is 
interesting  to  many  others  besides  numismatologists. 

I  have  been  shown  within  the  last  few  days  several  new  pieces  of 
apparatus.  One  of  them  is  a  stereoscope,  and  called  by  its  inventor 
“chromo-stereoscope,”  which  showsthe  pictures  under  various  hues. 
In  nature,  the  same  scenes  offer  very  different  aspects,  according 
as  they  are  viewed  at  morn  or  at  eve,  at  sunset  or  by  moonlight. 
Such  are  the  effects  which  the  inventor  has  sought  to  imitate  by 
tinting,  not  the  glass  on  which  is  the  image,  nor  the  reflector,  but 
the  two  prismatic  glasses  through  which  the  image  is  contemplated. 
Five  different  colours  impart  to  the  image  successive  aspects  which 
really  modify  it.  The  effect  is  curious,  and  is  cleverly  managed. 

Another  photographic  implement  is  a  printing-frame  of  new 
construction.  Its  little  board  is  covered  with  cloth,  and  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  which  may  be  lifted  separately  to  see  how  the 
printing  is  going  on  without  disturbing  the  sensitive  paper.  The 
screw  acts  upon  the  middle  of  the  board,  so  that  the  pressure  is 
uniform  and  vertical.  Several  photographers  who  have  tried  this 
frame  have  spoken  to  me  of  it  in  high  praise. 

Dr.  Lange  de  Vauvert,  an  amateur,  who  is  occupied  with  dry 
collodion,  tells  me  that  he  has  employed  the  mucilage  of  snails 
with  excellent  results.  It  is  easy  to  repeat  the  experiment,  and  I 
hope  the  Doctor  himself  will  give  me  some  further  information. 

In  the  action  of  our  tribunals  with  regard  to  photographic 
matters  a  singular  contradiction  is  to  be  remarked.  When  a  case 
of  piracy  comes  before  the  lower  courts  these  persist  in  refusing 
to  photographers  the  copyright  of  the  cliches  by  them  executed; 
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but  when  the  prosecutors  carry  the  case  up  to  the  Court  of  Appeal 
the  finding  is  regularly  in  their  favour,  and  yet  it  is  the  same  law 
which  is  interpreted  in  this  contradictory  manner  !  Seven  photo¬ 
graphers,  brought  up  before  the  police  courts  by  Messrs.  Mayer 
and  Pierson  and  there  acquitted,  have  been  condemned  by  the 
Court  of  Appeal.  The  delinquents  have  appealed  to  the  Court  of 
Cassation,  which  will,  perhaps,  by  its  judgment  put  an  end  to  the 
contradiction. 

The  Sultan  Abdul-Aziz  has  just  broken  through  Mussulman  habits 
and  consented  to  allow  his  portrait  to  be  taken  by  M.  Masson, 
a  French  artist.  The  portrait  will  remain  for  five  years  the 
exclusive  property  of  the  artist. 

A  lady  has  just  discovered  a  new  preparation  which  possesses 
all  the  advantages  of  glass  for  photographic  cliches  and  positives, 
without  any  of  its  disadvantages.  We  have  seen  several  speci¬ 
mens  obtained  in  this  manner,  which  are  very  remarkable.  The 
substance  in  question — which  the  inventor  would  deliver  to  the 
trade  ready  sensitised,  just  as  the  dry  collodion  glasses — has  the 
appearance  of  gelatine,  but  has  more  resistance  and  keeps  flat : 
of  course  it  bears  the  action  of  all  the  baths.  We  shall  see  if  the 
invention  offers  a  new  opening  for  photography. 

ERNEST  LACAN. 


Philadelphia ,  June  1th,  18G3. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia,  held 
on  Wednesday  the  3rd  inst.,  the  recent  letter  from  an  American 
correspondent  to  one  of  the  English  journals,  stating  that  the  globe 
lenses  as  made  by  Messrs.  Harrison  and  Schnitzel-  were  not 
uniformly  good,  &c.,  and  were  not  to  be  depended  upon,  caused  the 
greatest  astonishment  to  those  who  were  using  the  instruments 
in  question,  and  a  promise  was  exacted  from  your  correspondent 
that  he  should  make  them  the  subject  of  his  next  letter  to  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography. 

When  the_globe  lenses  were  first  produced  experimentally,  some 
years  ago,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  looking  at  pictures  taken  by 
them  long  before  I  had  seen  the  instruments  themselves.  Some 
trouble  of  a  pecuniary  nature  prevented  their  being  manufactured 
for  sale.  Finally,  when  this  difficulty  had  been  overcome,  Mr. 
Borda  was  probably  the  first  to  possess  a  pair  of  the  stereoscopic 
size;  and,  although  he  produced  with  this  pair  some  most  impres- 
singly  beautiful  work,  he  laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of  the 
two  lenses  not  being  of  precisely  the  same  focus  (this  pair  was  one 
of  the  experimental  ones).  As  soon  as  they  were  advertised  for 
sale,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Harrison  concerning  them;  and  I  would  here 
mention  that  I  am  not  personally  acquainted  with  the  gentleman 
named,  nor  had  I  ever  had  any  previous  correspondence  with  him. 
My  letter  to  him  was  answered  by  Mr.  Nelson  Wright,  who  stated 
that  he  controlled  the  patent.  Mr.  Wright  kindly  placed  in  my 
hands  for  experiment  a  pair  of  lenses  without  the  changeable 
stops.  I  tried  them  on  dry  plates,  and  was  disappointed  with 
them,  as  they  seemed  slow  and  to  have  a  great  tendency  to 
solarise.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Wright  complaining  of  them :  his  reply 
was  that  the  fault  must  be  in  my  plates  and  not  in  the  lenses,  and 
advised  their  trial  on  wet  plates.  Mr.  H.  T.  Anthony  wrote  to  the 
same  effect.  I  tried  the  wet  plates,  and  was  astonished  with  the 
results.  Further  experiments  convinced  me  that  my  want  of 
success  was  due  entirely  to  my  own  ignorance  and  want  of  skill 
in  preparing  tannin  plates.  This  pair  of  lenses  was  in  my  posses¬ 
sion  for  some  weeks.  Mr.  James  Hunter  then  tried  them,  and 
liked  them  so  very  well  that  he  refused  to  give  them  up ;  he, 
therefore,  became  the  purchaser  of  them.  Soon  after  this  the 
rotatory  diaphragm  or  stop  was  contrived,  and  Mr.  Wright  sent 
me  the  first  one  made  on  this  plan  to  ask  my  opinion  of  it.  This 
single  eight-and-a-half-inches  focus  instrument  was  submitted  to 
severe  tests,  and  proved  so  very  satisfactory  that  I  purchased  it, 
and  contemplated  using  it  to  produce  circular  pictures  live  inches 
in  diameter.  About  this  time  Mr.  J.  D.  Sergeant  purchased  one 
of  the  same  size  for  the  same  purpose,  and  he  complained  that  in 
those  views  in  which  there  was  a  large  exposure  of  sky  overhead, 
and  some  dark  objects  in  the  centre  of  the  field,  a  decided  fogged 
spot  was  visible  in  the  centre  of  the  plate:  he  could  cause  this  to 
disappear  bj^  shielding  with  his  hand  the  lens  from  the  rays  not 
needed  in  producing  the  picture.  This  led  to  a  long  correspondence 
with  the  makers,  and  finally  hoods  were  adapted  to  all  our  instru¬ 
ments,  with  a  falling  shutter  in  front,  with  which  the  exposure 
could  be  made  and  the  glare  of  light  shut  out.  Soon  after 
this  the  lenses  were  mounted  so  as  to  have  a  larger  project¬ 
ing- bell  mouth  of  brass  to  shield  the  front  lens.*  Since  that  time, 

*The  foci  quoted  by  our  esteemed  correspondent  nre  not  the  equivalent  foci,  but  tlie 
distances  between  the  back  lens  of  the  combination  and  the  plate. — Er>. 


I  have  purchased  a  pair  of  two  -and-a-half  inches  focus  for  my  own 
use,  and  with  them  have  taken  some  (for  me)  excellent  pictures, 
but  find  the  focus  too  short  for  pictures  of  machinery.  This 
objection,  being  a  purely  local  one,  and  depending  upon  the 
arrangement  of  the  platform  around  the  machine  to  be  photo¬ 
graphed,  I  exchanged  them  for  a  pair  of  three-inches  focus.  This 
last  pair  I  have  not  used  so  much  myself  as  I  have  the  one  of  two- 
and-a-half  inches  focus;  but  some  of  my  friends  have  tried  them 
for  me  on  my  plates,  and  they  are  as  good  as  the  first  pair — in 
fact,  are  faultless.  My  three-inches  focus  globe  lens  gives  a  circle  of 
light  seven  and  a-quarter  inches  diameter;  the  two-and-a-half-inches 
gave  five  one-eighth  inches  circle  ;  while  a  pair  of  two-and-a  half 
inches  focus  globe  lens,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Moran,  gives  six 
and  a-quarter  inches  circle  of  light.  I  am  now  working  one  of 
the  six-inches  focus  instruments,  and  at  our  works  we  are  using  one 
of  twelve-inches  focus.  I  have  been  many  times  solicited  to  pur¬ 
chase  or  select  instruments  of  this  kind  for  my  friends,  and  in  all 
cases  have  merely  ordered  them  without  any  special  charges  to 
send  me  good  instruments,  and  in  all  cases  I  could  detect  no 
difference  whatever  in  their  working  qualities.  The  six-inches 
lens  that  Mr.  Borda  has,  is  one  that  Mr.  Wright  had  placed  in  my 
hands  to  keep  and  work  until  a  box — then  making  for  him  by  Mr. 
Peace — should  be  ready.  Mr.Bordathinking  that  as  this  instrument 
was  intended  for  Mr.  Wright’s  own  use  it  must  be  an  extra  good 
one,  requested  me  to  purchase  it  for  him  ;  and  it  has  proved  good, 
but  no  better  than  several  which  have  passed  through  my  hands 
since  then.  Mr.  Gfutekunst,  labouring  also  under  the  impression 
that  I  could  be  sure  of  getting  better  instruments  than  the 
regular  dealers  in  such  instruments,  requested  me  to  purchase  for 
him  a  pair  of  two-and-a-half  inches  focus,  and  one  of  twelve-inches 
focus :  these  were  both  considered  by  him  as  faultless.  He  then 
wished  me  to  write  for  one  of  six-inches  focus.  I  declined  doing  so, 
stating  that  I  was  anxious  to  know  if  they  were  all  equally  relia¬ 
ble.  I  recommended  him  to  purchase  the  first  one  he  could  find, 
and  as  they  were  all  warranted,  should  it  not  prove  good,  he 
could  exchange  it.  It  was  as  good  as  it  possibly  could  be.  and 
has  given  him  entire  satisfaction.  Since  then  I  have  refused  to 
select  a  single  lens  for  any  one,  wishing  to  get  at  the  true  state  of 
the  case,  and  determine  the  reliability  of  the  makers  for  uniformity  ; 
and  Mr.  Borda,  Mr.  Graef  (formerly  chief  engineer  of  the  water¬ 
works  here),  Mr.  Corlies,  and  Mr.  Fassitt,  as  amateurs,  also  Mr. 
Peale,  of  Washington,  besides  a  large  number  of  practical  photo¬ 
graphers,  say  that  they  have  never  in  a  single  instance  found  or 
heard  of  one  of  these  lenses  which  did  not  do  all  that  was  claimed 
for  it.  In  all  and  every  case  the  circle  of  light  is  at  least  in  diameter 
twice  the  distance  from  the  back  lens  to  the  focussing  glass. 
When  distant  objects  are  in  focus,  that  is,  for  two-and-a-half  inches 
they  give  five  inches  circle;  for  three  inches,  six  inches  circle; 
for  twelve  inches,  twenty-four  inches  circle,  and  so  on.  In  every 
instance  the  lenses  will  do  this,  but  in  many  cases  they  exceed 
this  dimension  by  at  least  one  inch. 

In  no  case,  to  my  knowlege,  has  any  American  writer  claimed 
100°  as  the  including  angle.  I,  myself,  said  that  they  included 
nearly  00°;  but  afterwards,  upon  measurement,  stated  that  75° 
was  always  included  in  the  circle;  and  in  the  large  instruments 
nearly  90°,  if  not  quite  that  much.  Mr.  Moran’s  cannot  be  much 
less  than  90°.  In  one  or  two  instances  complaints  have  been 
made  that  the  whole  field  was  not  equally  sharp.  Mr.  Fassit  said 
that  he  was  under  that  impression,  and  that  he  had  a  letter  at 
home  written  to  send  to  Mr.  Wright  complaining  of  this  defect, 
but  did  not  send  it  thinking  that  the  fault  might  be  in  his 
want  of  experience.  Further  practice  proved  this  to  be  the  case, 
and  now  he  has  no  fault  to  find  with  it  at  all;  so  it  has  been  with 
all  others  making  similar  complaints  on  their  first  trials.  It  it  were 
true,  as  stated  by  the  New  York  correspondent,  “that  good  lenses 
could  be  only  obtained  after  repeated  exchanges,'’  it  is  wonderful 
what  good  luck  has  attended  the  purchasers  of  all  the  lenses  that 
I  have  known  of,  for  I  cannot  find  an  instance  of  such  an  exchange. 

Now  a  few  words  about  their  cost.  Americans  are  as  unwilling 
as  any  people  to  pay  exorbitant  piices  for  what  they  purchase, 
unless  they  are  sure  they  get  an  unusually  good  article  lor  their 
money.  In  the  present  case  they  know  they  cannot  get  them  any 
cheaper  by  waiting,  and  to  the  practical  photographer  a  very  high 
price  for  a  very  good  instrument  is  no  object  whatever.  Mr. 
Harrison  has  never  been  able  to  make  any  money,  lb-  has  been 
a  hard-working  man;  but  owing  to  the  quantity  of  low-priced 
foreign  lenses  in  the  market,  he  could  never  secure  a  living  price 
for  his  work.  In  America,  labour  is  higher  than  in  Europe,  and 
material  created  by  manual  labour  must  be  high  in  proportion.  I 
know  nothing  of  the  actual  cost  of  manufacture  of  the  lenses  in 
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question;  but  I  do  know  that  the  inventors  of  the  instruments 
deserve  to  be  compensated  for  their  ingenuity,  and  I  for  one  do  not 
grudge  my  share  towards  that  compensation.  The  fact  is,  I  believe, 
the  complaint  of  extortion  has  been  from  wealthy  amateurs,  and 
not  from  practical  photographers. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that,  after  having  tried  probably  more 
of  these  new  instruments  than  any  non -professional  operator  in 
America,  I  cannot  see  the  least  ground  for  any  one  of  the  charges 
the  writer  of  the  letter  in  question  makes  against  them,  and  am 
surprised  he  should  have  so  expressed  himself.  I  am  very  proud 
of  the  invention  as  American  ;  and,  after  being  convinced  of  its 
value,  have  done  my  best  to  aid  its  introduction,  as  I  shall  do  for 
any  other  should  one  superior  to  it  be  produced  either  here  or 
abroad.  But  we  are  told  that  some  able  optician  is  now  perfecting 
his  patent  for  one  which  will  be  equally  good  at  half  the  price.  If  it 
is  only  equally  good  I  shall  be  glad  I  did  not  wait  for  it  in  order 
to  save  half  my  money  ;  for  long  before  it  can  be  produced  I  shall 
have  had  all  my  money’s  worth  in  satisfaction  out  of  what  I  know 
to  be  the  very  best  lens  I  have  ever  tried. — With  due  regard, 

COLEMAN  SELLERS. 


Another  Scientific  Balloon  Ascent. — This  was  undertaken  by  Mr. 
Glaisher  on  the  28th  ult.  The  ascent  took  place  from  Wolverhampton, 
in  Mr.  Coxwell’s  balloon,  and  was  in  a  south-easterly  direction.  The 
weather  was  very  fine,  and  the  air  calm. 


CflmspAiTimut. 

S3r-  We  are  at  all  times  willing  to  assist  our  Correspondents  to  the 
utmost  of  our  ability,  but  we  can  only  do  so  through  the  medium 
of  the  Journal.  We  cannot  give  private  replies  except  to  personal 
friends. 

MOUNTING  PHOTOGRAPHS  AND  COPYING  LEAYES. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sib,,— -A  correspondent  in  your  last  seems  to  think  that  the  plan  of 
mounting  photographs  on  plate  paper  involves  a  deal  of  trouble.  Such, 
however,  is  not  the  case,  as,  with  everything  ready,  they  can  he  mounted 
equally  as  quick  if  not  quicker  than  on  cardboard.  When  mounted  as 
before  described,  and  quite  dry,  cut  a  piece  of  stout  milled-board  the 
size  of  the  mount,  and,  by  using  two  rings  and  small  pieces  of  narrow 
tape,  they  can  he  easily  suspended  when  finished. 

A  nice  clear  glass  should  now  be  put  in  front,  and  the  whole  hound  to¬ 
gether  with  gilt  paper  pasted  round  the  edges.  This  will  form  a  neat  and 
cheap  frame,  not  costing  more  than  Sd.  for  each  picture.  The  photo¬ 
graphs  look  much  better  if  a  square  or  any  other  shaped  piece  of  light, 
smooth  cap  paper  is  first  pasted  on  the  plate  paper,  then  the  photograph. 
This  will  give  an  Indian-tint  appearance.  But  in  this  case  the  picture 
will  require  to  be  rolled ;  and  should  any  of  your  readers  require  a  rolling- 
press,  I  can  advise  them  to  buy  one  of  Briggs  &  Co.’s  new  rolling-presses. 
I  have  just  received  one,  and,  if  the  rolling-plate  were  but  true  on  the 
surface,  it  would  be  a  valuable  article.  I  think  that  a  cast-iron  plate 
would  he  better,  as  that  could  be  planed ;  but  it  would  not  admit  of  so 
fine  a  polish  as  the  steel  plate. 

Your  lady  correspondent,  wishing  to  know  the  best  method  of  copying 
ferns,  should  first  gum  them  down  to  the  glass  of  the  pressure-frame, 
place  some  blotting  over  to  absorb  any  moisture,  and,  when  the  gum  is 
quite  dry,  remove  the  blotting-paper  and  put  on  the  sensitive  paper. 
When  they  are  printed  and  toned  they  may  be  dyed  the  proper  colours 
with  Judson’s  simple  dyes.- — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  THOS.  GULLIVER. 

Swansea. 

[The  specimen  copy  of  leaves  received  is  very  good,  showing  the 
reticulation  of  the  veins,  See.,  well ;  but  the  colouring  is  a  little  at  fault 
in  respect  of  the  tint  produced  being  the  same  for  all  the  leaves  deli¬ 
neated,  when  we  know  that  they  are  of  very  different  shades  and  tints  of 
green  in  nature.  With  a  little  extra  trouble,  however,  this  defect  might 
ho  obviated,  and  a  very  attractive  and  pleasing  collection  made — in  fact, 
wo  have  little  doubt  that  an  extensive  demand  for  such  specimens  would 
spring  up  were  they  judiciously  introduced  to  the  public. — Ed.] 


RESIN  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — “F.  L.”  asks  for  help ;  and,  as  I  am  following  the  resin  process,  a 
few  remarks  thereon  may  he  useful  to  him,  and  perhaps  also  to  others. 
I  am  surprised  so  few  persons  work  this  beautiful  process — the  most 
simple,  certain,  and  rapid  of  all  the  dry  processes.  The  collodion  (bromo- 
iodised)  should  contain  1.:-  to  1^  grains  per  ounce  of  fine  Canadian  resin — 
not  the  common  brown  or  the  opaque  j'ellow  resin,  as  the  two  last-named 
articles  arc  liable  to  cause  spots,  resembling  spots  of  oil,  on  the  prepared 
plate,  which  will  not  develope  equally  with  the  other  parts.  The  nitrate 
of  silver  bath  should  be  very  acid,  with  nitric  acid  in  preference— one  drop 
of  strong  acid  per  ounce  of  solution.  After  sensitising,  the  plate  should 
be  washed  in  a  vertical  bath  cf  water  containing  half-a-drachm  of  alcohol 


per  ounce  of  water,  then  well  washed  and  dried  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Plates  so  prepared  I  find  about  the  samo  in  sensitiveness  as  wet  collodion 
under  the  same  circumstances.  To  develope  place  the  plate  in  a  dish  or 
other  convenient  vessel  of  water,  to  which  is  added  five  or  six  drops  of 
alcohol  to  each  ounce.  With  the  collodion  I  use  the  formula  below  gives 
the  best  results : — 

Photosulphate  of  iron  . 40  grains. 

Citric  acid . .  80  ,, 

Water  .  o  ounces. 

Alcohol,  about .  1  drachm. 

One  drop  of  a  ten-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  bo  used  with 

each  drachm  of  the  preceding  solution.  Any  further  particulars  required 
I  shall  he  happy  to  give  to  your  readers. — lam,  yours,  kc., 

June  21  st,  1863.  *  H.  R,  NICHOLS. 

P.S. — Enclosed  I  send  you  a  sample  of  Canadian  resin.  Tt  is  to  ho 
procured  at  most  drysalters’. 

[The  sample  received  is  very  clean  and  fine. — Ed.] 


SALTS  OF  SILVER  AND  THEIR  DEPORTMENT  WITH 
ALBUMEN. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — With  your  permission  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  that  hitherto 
much-vexed  question,  coagulated  albumen,  and  to  an  article  bearing  on 
that  subject,  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Reynolds,  in  your  last  issue.  Permit  me  to  call 
the  attention  of  that  gentleman,  and  such  of  your  readers  as  take  an 
interest  in  the  subject,  to  a  letter  of  mine  in  the  Photographic  News ,  a 
copy  of  which  is  enclosed  (see  below),  giving  a  few  experiments  of  my 
theor5r  that  NOA  was  the  cause  of  insolubility,  and  not  the  silver,  the 
acid  being  liberated  from  the  silver  combining  with  one  of  its  associated 
elements. — 1  am,  yours,  &c.,  F.  W.  HART. 

“  Dear  Sir, — I  think  the  1  Rowing  few  experiments  (from  many  others) 
undertaken  in  connection  with  my  manufacture  of  albumeniscd  paper,  go 
far  to  prove  that  N05  hears  a  most  important  part  in  rendering  albumen 
insoluble,  as  expressed  by  me  at  the  late  discussion  on  the  paper  of  G.. 
Price,  Esq.,  read  at  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  last  meeting. 

“  As  an  introduction  to  the  experiments,  I  will  put  the  question,  Why  is 
it  really  necessary  the  albumen  should  ho  rendered  insoluble  in  sensitis¬ 
ing  ?  To  enable  it  to  resist  the  action  of  after  chemicals  it  has  to  he 
subjected  to. 

“1st.  Precipitate  AgO,  JNOj  by  NaO,  A-|-6HO  ;  wash  the’crystals,  or 
add  them  without  washing,  to  a  portion  of  albumen  ;  we  have  then  a  salt 
of  silver  in  combination  with  albumen  and  its  allied  elements  and  natural 
salts.  Treat  these  mixed  precipitates  with  our  ordinary  fixing  solution 
(NaO,  S202)  and  they  will  he  entirely  dissolved. 

“  2nd.  Add  a  few  drops  of  paper  hath  solution  (equal  to  quantity  taken 
for  precipitation  in  first  experiment)  to  corresponding  amount  of  albumen. 
Here  we  have  the  appearance  of  real  coagulation  ;  not  a  mere  precipitate 
diffused  in  a  viscous  medium  as  in  first  experiment.  Now  treat  these 
precipitates  with  NaO,  S 2  0 ,  when  the  silver  salts  alone  will  he  dissolved 
leaving  insoluble  films  of  albumen,  with  traces  of  silver. 

“3rd.  Take  another  portion  of  albumen  and  precipitate  with  NOs. 
Here  the  coagulation  resembles  that  produced  in  Exp.  2nd;  carefully 
neutralise  with  KO,  and  treat  with  NaO,  S20,4;  the  precipitate  remains 
undissolved  in  our  usual  fixing  agent  as  in  Exp.  2nd. 

“  In  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  add  that  it  will  easily  he  seen  by  photo¬ 
graphers  having  a  slight  knowledge  of  chemical  operations,  why  the  best 
results  are  produced  by  a  strong  silver  hath  for  albumenising  paper.  I 
should  feel  much  obliged  if  some  of  your  correspondents  will  try  the 
above  experiments,  and  report  thereon  in  Photographic  News  —  not 
being  aware  of  similar  ones  ever  having  been  published,  which,  of  course 
is  the  only  test  of  priority.— I  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

“Islington,  N,”  “  Frederic  W.  Hart 

THE  WARNING  SUPERFLUOUS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir,-— Permit  me  to  avail  myself  again  of  your  courtesy  by  once  more 
trespassing  upon  your  valuable  space,  for  the  purpose  fef  giving  an  expla¬ 
nation  to  which  Dr.  D.  van  Monckhoven  is  in  justice  entitled. 

After  having  written  the  letter  which  appears  in  the  last  number*  of 
The  British  Journal  op  Photography,  I  had  occasion  to  go  on  the 
Continent  upon  business,  when  I  embraced  the  opportunity  of  going  to 
Ghent,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  Dr.  van  Monckhoven.  It  is  impossible 
that  the  reception  I  met  with  from  him  could  have  been  more  affable  and 
cordial.  The  Doctor  very  much  regretted  the  unintentional  error  into 
which  he  had  fallen,  hut  which,  even  then,  had  been  partially  corrected ; 
and  assured  me  that  the  mis-statement  would  he  rectified  in  all  future 
editions  of  his  work.  The  cause  of  the  error  to  which  I  alluded  was  the 
misapprehension  of  a  note  in  Herschel’s  work,  entitled  The  Telescope, 
page  44,  which  is  bo  worded  as  perfectly  to  exonerate  the  Doctor  from 
even  the  suspicion  of  intentional  misrepresentation  on  the  one  hand,  or  of 
carelessness  in  editorial  collation  on  the  other. — I  am,  yours,  &c. 

THOMAS  ROSS. 

[The  preceding  letter  reached  us  hut  a  few  hours  too  late  for  insertion 
in  our  last  number. — Ed.] 

*  1st  June. 
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CONDENSER. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  inform  me,  through  your  valuable  and 
interesting  Journal  to  photographers,  if  it  be  really  necessary  to  use  a 
condenser  as  large  for  Dr.  van  Mbnekhoven’s  process  for  enlarging  posi¬ 
tives  (No.  188,  fig.  236)  as  he  says  it  should  be  ?  He  says,  “  If  possible, 
of  a  diameter  of  twenty  inches’’' — rather  a  large  size  to  be  of  very  white 
glass,  and  to  be  put  into  a  frame  in  a  dark  room. 

Hoping  you  will  excuse  me  for  thus  troubling  you, — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

W.  B. 

June  20 th,  1863. 

[Dr.  van  Monckh  oven’s  words,  “if  possible,”  leave  a  pretty  wide 
margin  for  interpretation.  Undoubtedly  a  lens  of  twenty  inches 
diameter  will,  under  the  circumstances  described,  work  more  quickly 
than  a  smaller  lens.  Observe  he  does  not  assert  the  necessity  for  its  being 
so  large,  but  its  desirability.  However,  the  minimum  size  available  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  size  of  the  negatives  intended  to  be  enlarged :  it  must  be 
at  least  so  large  that  ihe  corners  of  the  negative,  when  in  situ  for  en¬ 
largement,  shall  be  quite  included  within  the  cone  of  rays  converging 
towards  a  focus.  All  beyond  this  is  superfluous ;  but  with  a  smaller 
condenser  you  are  limited  to  the  use  of  smaller  negatives  than  is  the  case 
with  the  larger  one.  The  conclusion  of  the  article  explains  why  so  large 
a  condenser  is  recommended. — Ed.] 


ALBUMINATE  OF  SILVER  VERSUS  COAGULATED  ALBUMEN. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — A  fact  is  very  valuable,  and  a  little  friendly  controversy  to 
demonstrate  one  is  a  something  by  which  many  may  benefit.  I  therefore 
venture  to  send  you  the  following  remarks  in  reference  to  a  recently- 
published  article  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  by  Emerson 
J.  Reynolds. 

I  read,  some  months  since,  a  very  short,  pithy  note  from  Mr.  F.  W. 
Hart,  on  the  subject  treated  of  in  the  article  above  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Reynolds.  This  note  appeared,  if  I  remember  rightly,  in  the  Photographic 
News,  and  was  simply  a  description  of  the  same  experiments  upon  which 
Mr.  Reynolds  founded  the  article  in  question.  The  ultimate  conclusions 
of  both  these  gentlemen  were  the  same  ;  but,  from  my  recollection  of  the 
experiments  upon  which  Mr.  Hart  based  his  note,  the  conclusion  that 
gentleman  arrived  at  was  not  reached  through  precisely  the  same  channel 
of  reasoning. 

For  instance :  Mr.  Hart  opines  that  soda  regarded  simply  as  soda  cannot 
exist  in  albumenised  paper  when  the  ordinary  salts  are  used  in  its  pre¬ 
paration — a  fact,  I  believe,  well  known  to  those  engaged  in  albumenising. 

In  the  discussion  upon  the  singularly  hotly-spiced  paper  Mr.  Price 
read  at  the  meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  Mr.  Hart 
cursorily  remarked  that  the  silver  combined  with  one  of  the  constituents, 
but  he  evidently  did  not  regard  that  one  as  represented  by  soda. 

Thinking  the  above  worthy  consideration, — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

^  *  R.  A.  S. 

SPOILT  DAGUERREOTYPE. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Mr.  A.  Macnab,  Vice-President  of  the  Glasgow  Photographic 
Arsociation,  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  for  the  loth  April 
la;  t,  stated  that  if  a  Daguerreotype  is  somewhat  faded,  a  weak  solution  of 
cyanide  of  potassium  will  remove  the  haze,  rendering  it  fit  for  copying.  I 
have  one  which  I  intended  to  copy.  Having  unsealed  and  removed  the 
dust  from  it,  something  more  immediately  important  interrupted  the  pro¬ 
cess  ;  consequently  I  put  it  together,  and  placed  it  on  a  high  shelf  in  the 
stc  re-room,  where  the  fumes  of  chloride  of  lime  reached  and  injured  it. 
One-half  is  covered  with  a  dense  opaque  haze  (light  white  blue).  Shall  I 
do  right  in  following  Mr.  Macnab’ s  directions  F  I  am  almost  afraid  to  do 
so. — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

CAUTIOUS. 

P.S. — I  shall  look  for  an  answer  in  next  number. 

[You  have  not  been  careful,  or  you  would  not  have  addressed  this  letter 
to  us  to  the  cafe  of  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Francis,  and  had  it  sent  thence  to 
Messrs.  Marlborough  &  Co.,  who  subsequently  sent  it  on  to  us  just  after 
our  last  was  published.  Our  address  is  published  conspicuously  in  every 
number  of  the  J ournal,  and  it  is  marvellous  to  us  that  some  correspon- 
i  dents  will  persist  in  sending  their  letters  otherwise  than  as  intimated, 
i  We  have  had  but  little  experience  with  Daguerreotype  plates,  but  no 
doubt  the  chlorine  has  combined  with  the  mercury  and  silver  on  the  plate, 
and  the  cyanide  of  potassium  solution  would  most  probably  entirely 
destroy  the  image,  and  perhaps  lay  bare  the  copper  underneath. — Ed.] 


triplet  which,  for  ordinary  landscape  work,  is  slow.  I  have  also  an  ortho¬ 
graphic,  which  is  still  slower.  Would  you  recommend  a  single  combina¬ 
tion  for  my  purpose  by  makers  1,  2,  3,  or  4  ? 

In  taking  a  distant  view  should  the  exposure  be  much  shorter  than  for 
a  near  one  F  And  would  you  kindly  tell  me  when  I  am  to  use  the  different 
diaphragms  which  generally  accompany  lenses  F — I  am,  vours,  Ac., 

W. 

4 th  June,  1863. 

[We  had  no  doubt  that  you  would  be  able  to  get  over  your  difficulties, 
and  are  gratified  that  our  advice  has  been  of  some  assistance  to  you. 

Certainly  for  ordinary  landscape  wrork  we  recommend  in  preference  a 
good  single  combination  as  being  quickest  in  action,  with  other  qualities 
equal,  excepting  very  slight  curvature  in  the  marginal  lines — a  matter  of 
no  consequence  for  landscape  work.  The  landscape  lenses  of  all  the  four 
makers  you  name  we  know  to  be  good,  but  for  that  purpose  we  prefer  No.  4. 

As  a  rule,  distant  views  require  shorter  exposure  than  near  ones.  You 
will  be  able  to  verify  this  by  the  fact  that  when  a  subject  combining 
both  is  taken,  if  the  foreground  be  full}'  exposed,  the  distance  is  usually 
“  done  to  death,”  and  if  the  distance  be  good  the  foreground  is  most 
frequently  under-exposed. 

Diaphragms  serve  a  double  purpose  :  they  reduce  the  spherical  aberra¬ 
tion  of  lenses  (unfortunately  also  the  intensity  of  light  at  the  same  time), 
and  they  limit  more  rigidly  the  point  of  sight.  When  taking  landscapes 
your  rule  will  be  to  use  the  largest  aperture  that  you  can  employ  without 
rendering  any  part  of  your  subject  i»  distinct.  You  will  find  that  if  your 
subject  be  confined  pretty  well  to  one  plane  you  may  use  the  largest 
aperture,  but  if  it  be  composed  of  objects,  some  very  near  to  the  lens 
while  others  are  very  distant,  the  smallest  aperture  will  be  required  to 
produce  anything  like  proper  definition,  and  intermediate  conditions  may 
be  met  by  intermediate  diameters  of  aperture. — Ed.] 


HONEY  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  have  lately  tried  your  honey  process,  as  recommended  to 
“Blarney”  in  The  British  Journal  of  Piiotografhy  for  April  loth, 
with  which  I  am  much  pleased.  I  have  some  failures,  for  which  I  have 
no  doubt  you  can  easily  prescribe  a  remedy;  and  I  shall  be  greatly 
obliged  if  you  will  do  so  in  next  number  of  the  Journal. 

My  greatest  annoyance  is  to  find  the  negative,  when  sufficiently  deve¬ 
loped,  full  of  minute  pinholes  in  the  high  lights.  Another  has  been  to 
get  the  honey  to  flow  evenly  over  the  plate,  particularly  this  warm 
weather.  Should  I  use  a  thicker  solution  of  honey  ? 

I  use  Mawson’s  negative  collodion  (bromo -iodised),  neutral  nitrate  of 
silver  bath,  saturated  with  iodide  of  silver.  I  develope  and  fix  according 
to  your  formula. — lam,  yours,  Ac.,  T.  C.  H. 

Southport,  June  2 5th,  1863. 

[The  pinholes  are  not  due  to  the  process  employed,  seeing  that  they  are 
frequent  annoyances  with  all  processes,  whether  wet  or  dry ;  and  arise, 
no  doubt,  from  errors  of  manipulation,  e.g.,  the  use  of  ordinary  instead  of 
distilled  water  in  preparing  the  syrup  or  developing  solutions,  or  in 
washing  the  plate  before  pouring  on  the  latter,  Ac,,  Ac.  The  syrup,  if 
not  filtered,  is  apt  to  produce  the  pinholes  on  account  of  the  numerous 
grains  of  pollen  found  in  all  honey. 

A  dense  syrup  certainly  flows  over  the  plate  more  readily  than  a 
thinner  one,  but  a  little  pure  alcohol  will  assist  the  flow  if  the  syrup  be 
thin. — Ed.] 

TONING. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — May  I  ask  the  favour  of  your  giving  your  opinion,  in  the  corres¬ 
pondence  column  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  of  the 
formula  No.  5  of  M.  Disderi,  for  toning  and  fixing  albumenised  prints, 
given  in  Messrs.  Harvey,  Reynolds,  and  Fowler’s  manual  ? 

Could  the  second  solution — viz.,  gold  with  hyposulphite  of  soda — be  used 
over  and  over  again  by  merely  adding  a  little  gold  and  hyposulphite  as  it 
diminished  in  strength,  without  endangering  the  permanency  of  the 
prints  through  the  hyposulphite  becoming  oldF  or  would  this  be  counter¬ 
acted  by  the  first  solution  of  fresh  hyposulphite  of  soda  ? 

Being  myself  only  an  amateur,  practising  photography  iu*my  leisure 
hours,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  that  the  above  method  is  safe,  as  it  is 
simpler  and  more  expeditious  than  any  other  I  have  seen. — I  am,  vours, 
Ac.,  J-  A.  W. 

[The  toning  bath  indicated  doubtless  produces  a  good  colour;  but, 
inasmuch  as  the  tone  attained  is  due  partly  to  sulphurisation  of  the  silver 
in  the  proof,  it  is  more  liable  to  injury  from  disturbing  causes  than  a 
simply  gold-toned  print.  The  effect  of  moisture,  or  sulphuretted  hydro¬ 
gen  gas,  would  be  more  destructive  upon  a  print  thus  toned  than  upon 
one  in  which  the  effect  was  not  produced  by  the  aid  of  sulphurisation. 
The  bath  would  continue  to  tone  by  the  occasional  addition  of  the  gold 
salt ;  but  it  would  get  more  and  more  dangerous  in  its  character  daily, 
from  its  acquiring  an  increased  quantity  of  hyposulphite  of  silver,  de¬ 
rived  from  the  prints,  dissolved  in  the  hyposulphite  of  soda.  So  that,  if 
you  value  permanency,  we  advise  you  to  abstain  from  retaining  the  same 
bath  too  long. — Ed.] 


DIAPHRAGMS,  Ac. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Many  thanks  for  your  advice  as  to  open-air  portraiture.  I  have 
altered  my  box  for  taking  portraits,  as  you  recommended,  and  I  have  also 
got  the  lens  of  which  you  approved,  and  the  results  are  most  satisfactory. 

My  present  want  is  a  quick-acting  landscape  lens.  I  sec  that  you 
recommend  a  single  combination.  Now  I  may  mention  that  I  have  a 
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DRY-PLATE  QUERIES. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — 1.  In  Dr.  Kemp’s  excellent  work  on  dry  processes  is  there  not  a 
slight  error  (page  64)  in  speaking  of  a  saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid, 
by  adding  one  drachm  of  saturated  alcoholic  solution  to  one  ounce  of  water  ? 
I  find  half-an-ounce  of  alcohol  will  dissolve  one  drachm  of  gallic  acid— pro¬ 
bably  more ;  consequently,  according  to  my  calculation,  one  drachm  of 
alcoholic  solution  contains  fifteen  grains  of  gallic  acid,  which,  if  added  to 
an  ounce  of  water,  tvill  make  a  solution  four  times  stronger  than  by 
merely  mixing  the  gallic  acid  in  water,  four  grains  being  the  quantity 
usually  taken  up.  Am  I  right  ? 

2.  Is  there  any  disadvantage  in  sensitising  Fothergill  or  tannin  plates 
in  the  ordinary  negative  bath,  containing  a  minute  portion  of  nitric  acid  ? 
I  see  Dr.  Kemp  insists  on  acetic  acid  and  acetate  of  soda. 

3.  In  washing  off  the  preservative  solution,  must  distilled  water  be 
used  ? 

pi.  In  iodising  paper  is  it  necessary  to  use  iodide  of  silver,  and  then  to 
thoroughly  wash  the  paper  P — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

SAINT  CUTHBERT. 

[1.  We  will  draw  Dr.  Kemp’s  attention  to  the  point  you  name. 

2.  No  disadvantage  :  Dr.  Kemp’s  instructions  apply  to  the  processes  he 
describes,  which  depend  for  success  upon  the  various  operations  being 
conducted  with  reference  to  one  another. 

3.  Not  always.  Fltered  rain  water  will  sometimes  do ;  but  freedom 
from  chlorides  is  the  point  aimed  at. 

4.  In  iodising  paper  you  can  prepare  it  by  the  single  or  double  wash. 
The  former  is  that  described  recently  by  Air.  Prichard  in  these  columns  ; 
the  latter  by  using  iodide  of  potassium  as  a  first  wash,  instead  of  chloride 
of  ammonium,  &c.,  as  in  plain  salted  paper. — Ed.] 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

***  Owing  to  a  pressure  of  advertisements  (several  of  which  have  been 
omitted  for  want  of  room),  numerous  articles  are  left  over  till  our  next  number. 
Among  these  are  a  leader  on  the  Angle  of  Picture,  and  articles  by  Professor 
Rood,  Air.  T.  A.  Alalone,  Dr.  Aloncklioven  on  The  Construction  of  Glass 
Houses,  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Crawford’s  paper,  &c.,  Ac. 

T.  R. — C.  J.  H.— Received:  notice  in  our  next. 

Amicus. — We  are  obliged  for  the  information,  though  we  happened  to  have 
received  it  also  from  another  quarter. 

C.  D.  E. — Air.  Rejlander’s  present  address  is  7,  St.  George’s-terrace,  Maldon- 
road,  Kentish-town.  He  lias  left  Wolverhampton  for  upwards  of  a  year. 

C.  Fox. — It  is  not  usual  for  an  employe,  as  operator,  to  find  his  own  camera 
and  lenses,  so  far  as  we  are  aware.  For  other  query  see  reply  to  “  Rusticus.” 

Siccus.— If  you  have  not  yet  attempted  any  dry  process,  you  had  better 
procure  the  pamphlet  just  issued  by  Dr.  Kemp,  and  also  Major  Russell’s  on 
the  tannin  process.  You  will  find  much  valuable  information  in  both. 

J.  Hope. — As  we  have  not  published,  until  in  the  present  number,  any 
report  upon  the  pamphlet  you  name,  you  have  no  cause  of  complaint  against 
us  ;  but  you  will  find  our  opinion  is  diametrically  opposed  to  that  you  express. 

Subaltern. — The  stamps  and  memoranda  respecting  Journals  have  been 
forwarded  to  the  Publisher.  It  is  evident  that  your  pyrogallic  acid  or  alcohol, 
or  both,  must  have  been  impure  to  have  behaved  as  you  describe :  we  should 
almost  imagine  that  an  alkali  must  have  been  present.  The  mixture  is  not 
likely  to  be  fit  for  use,  as  it  is  evidently  decomposed.  Exposure  to  daylight  is 
objectionable. 

J.  K. — Your  letter  arrived  too  late  for  reply  in  our  last  issue.  We  scarcely 
comprehend  what  you  mean  to  convey  by  asking  about  a  mode  of  electrotyping 
photographs.  Do  you  mean  producing  copperplates  (for  printing  with)  by 
means  of  the  electrotype  process  from  photographic  designs  ?  If  so,  we  refer 
you  to  Herr  Pretsch’s  patent  ,  wherein  you  will  find  all  the  particulars  published. 
See  also  Yol.  YI.  of  this  Journal,  pp.  14  and  29. 

C.  Loveday. — You  had  much  better  begin  with  a  single  combination  lens 
for  landscapes,  if  you  do  not  contemplate  portraiture  at  present.  When  you 
do,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  procure  a  double  combination  lens  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  when  you  will,  in  all  probability,  be  better  able  to  judge  and  select  such 
as  you  really  want,  and,  in  the  meantime,  you  will  save  yourself  much  un¬ 
necessary  trouble,  weight  to  carry,  and  some  expense. 

Fix. — We  did  not  receive  your  inquiry  till  after  we  were  “at  press”  with 
our  last  issue  :  hence  our  delay  in  replying.  The  cause  of  your  annoyance  is, 
no  doubt,  from  the  albumenised  paper  with  which  you  are  working  having  been 
passed  through  a  rolling-press,*  in  order  to  produce  an  extra  gloss  on  the  sur¬ 
face— a  perfectly  useless  operation,  so  far  as  final  result  is  concerned,  for  the 
various  washings  certainly  remove  the  extra  gloss  thus  gained.  To  remedy 
the  annoyance  hold  the  paper  over  steam  before  sensitising  it. 

F.  B.  H. — The  Copyright  Act  can  be  obtained,  like  any  other  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  from  the  Queen’s  printers,  Alessrs.  Spottiswoode,  London.  For  out-of-door 
portraiture  we  must  refer  you  to  an  article  we  read  recently  at  the  North  London 
Photographic  Association,  and  published  at  page  224.  Due  gradation  of  tone 
is  to  be  secm’cd  by  proper  management  of  the  light,  and  we  have  shown  how 
to  subject  that  to  control :  if  you  aro  at  loss  upon  any  special  point,  we  shall 
be  happy  to  answer  any  further  queries. 

Jl  rsTiCus. — We  are  unacquainted  with  the  prices  of  labour  in  photographic 
wm*k,  not  being  in  any  way  connected  commercially  with  the  art ;  but  a  really 
efficient  and  respectable  operator  would  readily  find  permanent  employment,  as 
we  have  been  repeatedly  assured  by  some  of  our  most  celebrated  professional 
portraitists.  The  colouring  of  glass  portraits  is  an  accomplishment  that  you 
will  do  well  to  say  nothing  about,  unless  asked,  for  tho  simplo  reason  that  this 
kind  of  work  is  only  produced  in  London  at  inferior  establishments.  Unless 
you  can  tako  good  'carte-de-visile  portraits  you  will  have  no  chanco,  as  nino- 
tonths  or  more  of  all  the  work  done  in  portrait  studios  runs  in  this  direction. 
Prepare  some  specimens  of  your  skill,  and  advertise  your  wishes  :  this  is  the 
host  advico  wc  can  give  you.'  You  will  thou  be  ready  to  skew  wliat  you  can  do. 


P.  C.  R. — A  Vo  will  readily  second  your  endeavours  to  procure  6uch  a  pair  of 
lenses  as  will  suit  your  purpose,  by  naming  your  desire,  as  requested.  See 
XXII,  No.  2,  or  else  VII.  We  know  of  no  defects  in  the  variation  you  have 
adopted  in  applying  the  tannin  solution  :  it  is  a  mere  question  of  quantity  of 
material  with  which  to  operate.  We  have  not  seen  the  French  translation  to 
which  you  allude.  A  fluid  drachm  contains  sixty  minims ;  and,  as  one  cubic 
centimetre  of  distilled  water  weighs  one  gramme  and  measures  seventeen 
minims  (English),  it  follows  that  a  fluid  drachm  (English)  is  equal  to  3.53 
grammes  (French)  of  distilled  water. 

Dark  Slide. — The  arrangement  you  propose  has  some  advantages,  but  also 
some  defects.  Amongst  the  latter,  liability  to  be  accidentally  opened  before  being 
placed  in  the  camera  is  one ;  and  another  is  that  the  door  is  apt  to  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  lens  in  being  opened,  when  the  lens  is  one  of  short  focus.  You 
write  as  if  you  fancied  the  plan  a  new  one,  whereas  it  is  a  very  old  one  ;  in  fact, 
as  old  as  the  calotype  process,  or  nearly  so.  To  avoid  the  inconvenience  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  want  of  space  with  a  short-focus  lens,  sometimes  slides  have  been 
made  with  two  half-doors ;  but  in  this  case  another  trouble  is  imported,  for  it  is 
requisite  that  the  two  doors  should  be  opened  and  closed  in  a  definite  order. 
In  Air.  Skaife’s  patent  shutters  the  double  doorplan  is  adopted  ;  but  in  his 
arrangement  they  are  opened  and  closed  by  an  ingenious  mechanical  contrivance 
that  includes  these  precautions. 

Blisters. — The  annoyance  of  which  you  complain  is  probably  due  in  part 
to  the  collodion,  but  chiefly,  no  doubt,  to  the  excess  of  acetic  acid  in  the  wash¬ 
ing  water.  Reduce  the  quantity  to  one-tenth  of  that  you  at  present  employ. 
Should  this  not  entirely  obviate  the  defect,  try  another  collodion.  We  have  had 
no  experience  with  the  collodion  you  name :  we  have  heard  it  well  spoken  of  for 
ordinary  work  by  those  in  whose  judgment  we  can  place  reliance,  but  it  does 
not  therefore  follow7  that  it  is  necessarily  well  adapted  for  tho  tannin  process 
also.  AVhen  a  photographer  employ's  collodion  (as  most  do)  not  of  his  own 
manufacture,  if  he  find  any  inconvenience  arising  with  a  particular  process, 
there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  he  should  not  try  some  other  samplo ;  in 
fact,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  two  differing  kinds  at  hand,  to  meet  cases  of 
emergency7,  and  frequently  a  mixture  of  the  two  in  some  proportion  will  work 
better  than  either  alone. 

A  Subscriber. — Pinholes  in  the  negative  arise  from  so  many  causes  that 
it  is  difficult  to  point  out  which  one  was  the  culprit  in  your  case.  The  use  of 
common  instead  of  distilled  water  for  mixing  your  developing  solution  is  a 
frequent  source  of  the  annoyance.  Again :  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  having 
become  super-saturated  with  iodide  of  silver  from  frequent  use,  may  have 
caused  it ;  if  so,  dilute  the  solution  with  distilled  water  (when  it  will  become 
turbid),  and  restore  its  original  strength  by  the  addition  of  fresh  crystals  of 
nitrate  of  silver ;  or  y7ou  may  throw  down  the  excess  of  iodide  of  silver  by  first 
rendering  the  solution  slightly  alkaline  by7  adding  ammonia,  then  cautiously 
dropping  in  solution  of  citric  acid,  when  a  cloudy  precipitate  will  fall ;  filter, 
and  strengthen  with  nitrate  of  silver.  Your  background  has  too  many7  lines, 
and  all  at  right  angles  to  one  another;  and  the  light  on  y7our  sitter  is  not 
sufficiently7  oblique  to  produce  roundness  of  effect.  The  negative  is  also  a 
shade  under-exposed. 

H.  P.  T. — Of  the  two  lenses  y7ou  name  we  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  tho 
one  with  which  you  have  had  experience  is  the  more  rapid  in  action.  If  your 
acquaintance  has  one  of  the  other  kind,  cannot  you  get  an  opportunity  of  com¬ 
paring  them  for  this  quality  as  well  as  for  the  sharpness  ?  You  will  find  that 
the  other  is  neither  quicker,  sharper,  nor  capable  of  covering  a  larger  field :  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  free  from  the  effect  of  producing  marginal  distortions,  so 
that  for  architectural  work  it  has  a  decided  advantage,  but  for  ordinary  land¬ 
scapes  the  advantages  are  all  on  the  other  side.  Alealiness  does  not  always 
arise  from  the  same  cause.  In  your  case  no  doubt  the  hard  water  aggravates 
it.  Cannot  you  wash  off  your  free  nitrate  of  silver  with  rain  water?  AVe  are 
not  aware  of  any  paper  in  existence  which  really  exhausts  the  subject  of 
mealiness.  Should  the  substitution  of  rain  water  not  succeed  in  remedying  the 
defect,  try7  sensitising  your  paper  with  oxide  of  silver  dissolved  in  nitrate  of 
ammonia.  Your  friend’s  glass-room  is  well  designed;  the  only  improvement 
we  could  suggest  is  to  bring  the  side  lights  more  forward  by  about  eighteen 
inches,  leaving  more  wood  at  the  back,  and  so  not  increasing  the  size  of  the 
glass  parts.  _ 

All  Editorial  Communications,  Books  for  Review,  dec. ,  should 
be  forwarded  to  the  Editor ,  GEORGE  SHADBOLT,  2,  Upper  Hornsey 
Eise,  London,  N. 

All  Advertisements  and  Letters  on  the  Business  of  this  Journal 
to  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher,  32,  Castle  Street,  Liverpool. 


NOTICE.— Orders  for  this  Journal  sent  through  Provincial  Booksellers  to  their 
London  Correspondents,  ought  to  ensure  its  delivery  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  on  the  day  of  publication.  The  London  Wholesale  Agents  are  E. 
MARLBOROUGH  &  Co.,  4,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  E.C.— When  any  difficulty  is  ex¬ 
perienced  in  so  procuring  it  punctually,  the  orders  should  be  sent  direct  to  the 
Publisher,  32,  Castle  Street,  Liverpool. 
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Angle  of  Picture  and  'Equivalent  Focus. — There  has  of 
late  been  so  much  talk  of  “the  large  angle  of  picture”  that 
each  individual's  favourite  lens  will  “  include,”  and  withal  so 
much  nonsense  propounded  with  reference  to  the  subject,  that 
one  of  two  alternatives  must  be  accepted  as  the  explanation 
thereof,  viz.,  that  there  is  design  on  the  part  of  some  persons 
to  mislead,  or  else  that  they  err  from  lack  of  information, 
j  Believing  the  latter  to  be  the  real  explanation  of  the  matter, 
some  little  discussion  of  the  subject  may  possibly  prove  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  many  of  our  readers. 

In  viewing  a  photograph,  it  is  perfectly  impossible,  per  se, 
to  determine  what  angle,  at  the  lens  with  which  it  was  taken, 
was  subtended  by  the  subject  itself ;  but  if  we  know  what  is 
the  equivalent  focus  of  the  lens,  then  the  determination  becomes 
simple  enough,  either  by  projection  or  calculation. 

It  may  be  as  well,  before  proceeding  further,  to  explain  what 
is  meant  by  the  terms  “angle  of  picture”  and  “equivalent 
j  focus.” 

If  we  place  a  theodolite  upon  the  spot  whence  we  are  about 
i  to  take  a  photograph,  and  having  ascertained  by  inspection 
what  portion  of  the  view  will  be  included  upon  our  plate,  we 
!  turn  the  instrument  first  to  one  extremity  of  the  subject  and 
then  to  the  other;  we  ascertain  by  the  number  of  degrees 
marked  on  the  scale  that  have  been  passed  over  by  the  tele¬ 
scope  what  “angle  of  picture”  we  are  to  have.  If  we  move 
nearer  to  or  further  from  the  subject,  we  shall  of  course  include 
less  or  more  of  it  respectively  upon  our  plate  or  ground-glass. 
But  for  all  that  we  do  not  alter  the  angle  of  picture  included; 
for  if  we  perform  the  same  operations  as  before  with  the 
theodolite,  at  the  nearer  and  more  distant  stations  respectively, 
we  find  just  the  same  number  of  degrees  on  the  scale  of  the 
instrument  passed  over  in  each  case  as  before. 

If  we  imagine  a  line  to  be  drawn  from  between  the  eyes  of 
the  spectator  directly  towards  the  centre  of  our  subject,  the 
“angle  of  picture”  means  the  distance  to  the  right  and  left  of 
the  central  spot  to  which  other  imaginary  lines  from  the  ob- 
!  server  might  be  drawn,  so  as  just  to  limit  the  view  to  that  which 
our  lens  would  include  from  the  same  spot. 

Mr.  Grubb  has  already  pointed  out  that  the  camera  itself 
;  may  be  made  to  do  duty  as  a  theodolite,  by  placing  it  upon  a 
level  table  on  a  sheet  of  paper  fastened  down  upon  the  latter  ; 
then,  having  ascertained  by  inspection  the  limits  of  the  subject 
,  delineated  upon  the  focussing-screen,  turn  the  camera  round 
I  until  the  object  at  one  extreme  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
I  ground-glass,  and  accurately  coincides  with  a  pencil  line  made 
thereon.  Now  with  a  pencil  draw  a  line  on  the  paper  beneath 
the  camera,  parallel  with  one  side  of  the  latter;  turn  the  camera 
round  until  the  object  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  subject 
coincides  with  the  pencil  line  on  the  focussing-screen,  and  draw 
another  line  on  the  paper  as  before.  The  angle  formed  by  the 
two  lines  thus  drawn  will  show  the  “angle  of  picture”  included. 
But  this  is  not  all ;  for  if  we  draw  a  line  opposite  to  the  angle  thus 
found,  at  such  a  distance  therefrom  as  shall  allow  the  third  liue, 


bounded  by  the  two  previous  ones,  to  be  of  the  same  length  as 
the  focussing-screen,  a  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the°angle 
upon  the  third  line  will  give  the  equivalent  focal  length  of  the 
-lens  employed.  This  equivalent  focal  distance  may  or  may  not 
agree  with  the  distance  of  the  screen  from  the*^  lens — most 
probably  not,  especially  if  it  be  a  double  or  triple  combination. 

To  simplify  this  matter  we  append  the  following  diagram  : — 


Let  A  B  represent  a  moderately  distant  view,  and  C  the  place 
of  the  camera.  On  focussing,  we  find  the  portion  included  on 
the  ground-glass  to  be  from  D  to  E  only:  this  is  the  “  an^le 
of  picture.”  If  we  now  turn  the  camera  towards  D,  so  asto 
make  its  image  fall  on  a  line  in  the  centre  of  the  focussing 
screen,  and  draw  a  line  parallel  with  the  side  of  the  camera, 
Ave  shall  have  a  line  parallel  to  C  D,  viz  ,  c  d.  On  turning  the 
camera  towards  E,  and  making  its  image  fall  on  the  same  mark 
on  the  screen,  another  line  drawn  parallel  with  the  same  side 
of  the  camera  will  also  be  parallel  with  C  E,  viz.,  c  e,  and  these 
two  lines  are  inclined  to  one  another  exactly  in  the  same  ratio 
as  are  C  D  and  C  E. 

By  measurement  upon  the  ground-glass  we  find  the  distance 
between  the  images  of  the  objects  D  and  E  to  be  equal  to  g  h  ; 
and  if  we  now  place  this  line  exactly  opposite  the  angle  c,  so  as 
to  be  bounded  by  the  lines  c  d,  c  e,  and  let  fall  the  perpendicular 
cf,  the  distance  cf  is  the  equivalent  focus  of  the  lens,  aud  this 
holds  good  whether  the  marginal  rays  sutler  deviation  bv  the 
lens  or  not ;  only  in  the  latter  case  the  equivalent  focus  of  the 
lens  may  vary  to  a  ycry  trifling  extent  as  the  rays  of  light  fall 
upon  it  perpendicularly  or  obliquely.  This  is  not  of  any  great 
importance  in  practice,  and  we  merely  name  it  for  the  sake  of 
accuracy.  Any  one  possessing  a  lens  aud  camera  need  there¬ 
fore  be  under  no  uncertainty  about  the  equivalent  focus  of  the 
latter;  and  this  once  ascertained,  he  can  always  calculate 
the  angle  of  any  view  he  may  take  with  it,  no  matter  upon  what 
sized  plate  he  may  operate. 
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Nothing  could  be  much  more  absurd,  if  it  were  not  also  to 
some  extent  tinged  with  dishonesty,  than  the  common  practice 
of  quoting  only  the  distance  between  the  posterior  portion  of  a 
lens  and  the  focussing  screen  as  the  focus  of  a  compouud  lens ; 
for  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  construct  a  lens  with  no  distance 
of  focus  at  all  if  estimated  in  this  way.  We  are  therefore  glad  to 
find  that  our  first-class  manufacturers  of  lenses  are  now  getting 
into  the  habit,  and  very  wisely  so,  of  quoting  the  equivalent 
foci,  as  well  as  the  usual  distance  of  the  back  combinations  (if 
compound  ones)  from  the  ground-glass.  It  is  very  easy  to 
verify  or  disprove  any  assertion  made  relative  to  the  angle  in¬ 
cluded  in  pictures  taken  by  a  lens  of  which  the  equivalent 
focus  is  known ;  for  we  have  only  to  measure  the  base  line  of 
the  picture  itself,  and  by  aid  of  the  annexed  table  of  natural 
tangents— extracted  from  Nystrom’s  Mechanics — make  a  simple 
arithmetical  calculation  to  arrive  at  a  correct  result,  bearing  in 
mind  the  trigonometrical  fact,  that  twice  the  tangent  of  half  the 
angle  is  the  key  by  which  we  gain  access  to  it. 

For  example,  let  us  suppose  we  have  a  picture  which  we  find 
to  measure  on  the  base  line  9^%  inches,  and  that  it  is  recorded 
to  have  been  taken  by  a  lens  of  8 1  inches  equivalent  focus. 
Converting  vulgar  fractions  into  decimals  we  have  —  8-5 
and  9t8q  =98;  but  this  last  (the  width  of  the  picture)  is  double 
the  tangent  of  half  the  angle,  therefore  we  divide  it  by  2  to  find 
the  measured  tangent,  viz.,  4-9.  But,  as  in  the  table  of  natural 
tangents,  the  radius  is  assumed  to  be  1,  whereas  our  radius, 
viz.,  the  focus  of  the  lens,  is  8  5,  it  follows  that  our  measured 
tangent  is  8'5  times  as  long  as  the  natural  tangent  in  the  table  ; 
therefore,  in  order  to  find  the  latter,  we  must  divide  the 
measured  tangent  by  the  focus  thus — 

8-5)  4-9  .  (-57647 

425 


650 

595 

550 

410 


400 

840 


600 

595 

5 

Referring  to  the  accompanying  table,  we  find  the  nearest  deci¬ 
mal  to  -57647  to  be  ‘57785,  corresponding  to  30° ;  consequently 
by  doubling  this  angle  we  have  60°  nearly,  the  angle  of  picture 
taken. 

With  a  lens  of  ten  inches  focus  no  calculation  at  all  is  requisite, 
for  we  have  only  to  shift  the  decimal  point  one  place,  and  refer 
at  once  to  the  table,  when  we  should  find  that  a  picture  of  the 
same  size  as  before  named — that  is  to  say,  9T%  inches  wide — 
which  sum  halved  and  divided  by  10  would  produce  '49  as 
the  decimal — corresponding  nearly  to  '49153,  equal  to  26°  10', 
and  doubling  this  we  have  52°  20'  as  the  angle  of  picture 
included. 

By  this  same  set  of  tables  we  may  also  determine  what  size 
a  picture  ought  to  be,  if  taken  by  a  lens  of  given  equivalent 
focus  and  to  include  a  given  angle — eg.,  a  lens  of  eight  inches 
equivalent  focus  is  required  to  include  an  angle  of  picture  of 
say  64°;  the  half  of  this  is  32°;  the  natural  tangent  we  find 


by  the  table  .  '62486 

Multiplying  by  focus  of  lens  .  8 

We  have  .  4-99888 


or  within  a  trifle  of  five  inches  ;  therefore,  to  have  included  an 
angle  of  64°  by  a  lens  of  eight  inches  focus,  our  picture  must 
measure  ten  inches  across. 

We  may  possibly  pursue  this  subject  further  if  found  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  our  readers. 


NATURAL  TANGENT. 


Deg. 

O’ 

10' 

20' 

30' 

49’ 

50' 

60’ 

0 

•00000 

•00290 

•00581 

•00872 

•01163 

•01454 

01745 

89 

1 

•01745 

•02036 

•02327 

•02618 

•02909 

•03200 

•03492 

88 

2 

•03492 

•03783 

•04074 

•04366 

•01647 

•04949 

05240 

87 

a 

•05240 

•05532 

•05824 

•06116 

•064C8 

•0670 J 

•06992 

86 

4 

•06992 

•07285 

07577 

•07870 

•08162 

•08455 

•08748 

85 

5 

08718 

•09042 

•09335 

•09628 

09922 

•10216 

•10510 

84 

r> 

•10510 

•10804 

•1 1098 

•11393 

•11688 

•11983 

•12278 

83 

7 

•12278 

•12573 

■12869 

•13165 

•13461 

•13757 

•14054 

82 

8 

•14054 

•14350 

•14647 

•14945 

•15242 

•15540 

•15838 

81 

9 

•15S3S 

•16136 

•16435 

•16734 

17033 

•17332 

•17632 

80  . 

10 

17632 

•17932 

•18233 

•18533 

•18834 

•19130 

•19438 

79  1 

11 

•19438 

•19740 

•20042 

•20345 

•20648 

•20951 

•21255 

78 

12 

•21255 

•21559 

•21864 

•22169 

•22174 

•22780 

•23086 

77  < 

13 

•23086 

•23393 

•23700 

•24207 

•21315 

•24624 

•24932 

76 

14 

•24932 

•25242 

•25551 

•25861 

•26172 

•26483 

*20794 

75 

15 

•26794 

•27106 

•27419 

•27732 

•28045 

•28349 

•28674 

74 

1G 

•2SG74 

•28989 

•29305 

•29621 

•29938 

•30255 

•30573 

73 

17 

•30573 

•30891 

•31210 

•31529 

•31849 

•32170 

•32491 

72 

IS 

•32491 

•32813 

•33136 

•33459 

•33783 

•34107 

•8 1432 

71 

19 

•3 1482 

•34758 

•35084 

•35411 

•35739 

•36067 

•36397 

70 

20 

•36397 

•36726 

■37057 

•3738S 

•37720 

•38053 

•36386 

69 

21 

•38386 

•3S720 

•39055 

•39391 

•39727 

•40064 

•40402 

68 

22 

•40402 

•40741 

•41080 

•41121 

•41762 

•42104 

•42447 

67 

23 

•42447 

!  -42791 

•43135 

•43481 

•43327 

•44174 

•44522 

66 

24 

•44522 

!  '41871 

•45221 

■45572 

•45924 

•46277 

■46630 

65 

25 

•46630 

|  -46985 

•47340 

•47697 

•48055 

•48113 

•48773 

64 

26 

•48773 

•49133 

•49495 

•49858 

•50221 

•50586 

•50952 

63 

27 

•50952 

•51319 

•51687 

•52056 

•52426 

•52798 

•53170 

62 

2S 

•53170 

•53544 

•53919 

•54295 

•54672 

•5505 1 

•55130 

61 

29 

•55430 

j  -55S11 

•56193 

•56577 

•56961 

•57317 

•57735 

60 

30 

•57735 

•58123 

•58513 

•58904 

•59296 

•59690 

•60086 

59 

31 

•60086 

1  -60482 

•60880 

612S0 

•61660 

•62083 

•62486 

58 

32 

•62486 

•62892 

•63298 

•63707 

•61116 

•64527 

•64940 

57 

33 

•64940 

•65355 

•65771 

•66188 

•66607 

•67028 

•67450 

56 

34 

•67450 

•67874 

•68300 

•68728 

■69157 

69588 

•70020 

55 

35 

•70020 

•70155 

•70891 

■71329 

•71769 

•72210 

•72654 

51 

3G 

•72654 

•73099 

•73516 

•73990 

■71447 

•74900 

•75355 

63 

37 

•75355 

•75S12 

■76271 

•76732 

•77195 

•77661 

•78128 

52 

3S 

•78128 

•78598 

-79069 

•79543 

•80019 

•80497 

•80978 

51 

39 

•80978 

•81461 

•81916 

•82433 

•82923 

•83415 

•83909 

60 

40 

•83909 

•84406 

•84906 

•85403 

•S5912 

•86414 

•86928 

49 

41 

•S6928 

•87440 

•S7955 

•88472 

•88992 

•89515 

•90010 

48 

42 

•90040 

•90568 

•91099 

•91633 

•92169 

•92701 

•93251 

47 

43 
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ON  THE  ACTION  OF  LIGHT  AND  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

IMAGE.* 

By  T.  A.  Malone. 

In  theorising  upon  Ills  experiments  on  Daguerreotype  plates,  M. 
Claudet  assumes  that  the  light  acts  in  two  ways: — First,  it  produces 
an  effect  which  gives  the  latent  image,  afterwards  made  evident  as 
a  positive  by  the  mercury  developer;  and,  secondly,  it  operates  a 
change  of  a  visible  kind,  resulting  apparently  in  a  negative  image  by 
long  exposure,  but  which  by  fixing — without  development,  observe 
— becomes  as  positive  as  if  mercury  had  been  used.  M.  Claudet 
also  distinguishes  as  to  an  image  which  is  obtained  by  a  medium 
exposure,  the  development  taking  place  by  the  agency  of  yellow 
glass,  M.  Ed.  Becquerel’s  “  continuing  rays  ”  being  the  supposed 
cause.  Sir  John  Herschel  objects  to  such  experiments  being  made 
with  coloured  glasses  as  yielding  impure  results,  from  which 
j,  nothing  definite  as  regards  the  action  of  a  given  tint  can  be  ascer- 
i  tained.  Still  the  facts  are  important,  and  deserve  further  atten¬ 
tion  and  elucidation.  As  regards  some  of  his  experiments,  namely, 
those  on  the  supposed  destructive  action  of  the  red  and  yellow 
rays,  M.  Claudet  has  operated  with  the  true  spectrum,  and  ob¬ 
tained  similar  results.  He  does  not  investigate  or  state  his 
opinions  as  to  all  the  conditions  necessary  for  photographic  action  ; 

I  but  he  does  assume  that  in  certain  cases  the  iodine  is  not  liberated 
from  the  plate,  but  in  some  way  driven  within  in  a  manner  to  be 
restored  by  the  action  of  the  less  refrangible  red,  &c.,  rays.  Plates 
i  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  blue  rays  have  had  their  latent  image 
destroyed,  and  their  surfaces  rendered  normally  sensitive  without 
the  fresh  exposure  to  iodine,  used  in  Mr.  Shaw’s  interesting  ex¬ 
periments  :  the  excited  plates  were  restored  by  being  simply  ex¬ 
posed  a  due  time  to  light  under  an  orange  glass.  This  would 
seem,  at  present,  an  inexplicable  phenomenon,  unless  we  allowed 
I  that  the  heating  power  of  the  lower  rays  caused  a  diffusion  of 
iodine,  or  return  of  it  from  within  to  the  surface.  We  may  here 
say  in  photography  as  Berzelius  said  in  chemistry — “We  must  not 
expect  always  to  be  able  at  once  to  explain  everything  that  occurs 
in  the  progress  of  our  investigations.”  “Think,  work,  and  ‘wait 
for  more  light,’  ”  should  be  our  motto,  as  was — so  it  is  said — the 
habit  of  Newton  in  matters  of  a  more  or  less  abstruse  kind. 

,  Thus  he  gradually  elaborated  some  of  his  most  important  dis- 
!  coveries.  In  the  case  of  the  positive  Daguerreotype,  obtained  by 
long  exposure  without  mercurial  development,  M.  Claudet  thinks 
1  the  image  consists  of  crystals  of  metallic  silver,  whether  produced 
directly  by  a  physical  change  during  fixing  of  the  dark  amor¬ 
phous  image,  or  whether,  as  some  would  suppose,  arising  from  the 
I  decomposition  of  a  sub-iodide  by  the  action  of  the  fixing  agent, 

|  he  does  not  attempt  to  decide.  The  writer  inclines  to  the  former 
opinion  in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  admits  that  the  opponents  of  the  metallic  view  have 
much  to  urge  on  their  side  that  has  not  yet  been  met  by  decisive 
experiments — if,  indeed,  it  be  ever  at  all  satisfactory  to  appeal 
from  well-founded  hypotheses  to  the  quasi-demonstrations  of 
certain  inexperienced  or  incompetent  experimenters  who  too  often 
pass  for  adepts  with  the  uninitiated  photographic  public.  As 
far  as  is  remembered,  M.  Claudet  has  abstained  from  expressing 
any  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  action  or  as  to  the  result  in  the 
case  of  the  images  on  paper,  direct  or  developed.  M.  Claudet’s 
papers  are  further  interesting  as  alleging  that  the  various  coloured 
rays  have  a  photographic  action  of  their  own,  each  destroyable  by 
exposure  to  one  of  the  others. 

Having  here  alluded  to  a  theory  which  supposes  that  the  action 
of  light  is  different  as  to  the  result  by  short  and  long  exposure,  it 
may  be  well  to  introduce  here  Professor  Miller’s  opinion,  that  in 
the  case  of  the  developed  image  a  polarisation  of  the  particles  of 
the  silver  compound  occurs  which  enables  them  to  act  upon  the 
developer,  depositing  from  it  its  metallic  basis, — the  iodide,  it  is 
perhaps  also  assumed,  giving  up  its  silver  at  the  same  moment. 
Of  course  no  proof  has  been  offered  or  probably  can  be  given  of 
this  view  ;  still,  coming  from  a  competent  scientific  man,  it  merits 
attention  in  any  serious  discussion  as  to  the  causes  producing  the 
final  image.  The  writer,  however,  thinks  that  there  is  more  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  metallic  theory,  in  Avliich  it  is  assumed  that  the 
action  of  light  is  one  and  consistent  in  all  cases,  differing  only  in 
degree  as  the  time  of  exposure.  But  more  at  present  need  not  be 
i  stated  in  anticipation  of  this  subject.  Mr.  Robert  Hunt,  who  is 
!  deservedly  respected  for  his  labours  in  both  the  science  and  art  of 
photograph}",  seems  in  doubt  as  to  the  view  he  will  adopt.  He,  in 
liis  works,  seems  to  conceive  that  the  light  may  act  in  some  cases 
so  as  to  produce  an  oxide  of  silver,  this  being  finally  reduced  to 
*  Continued  from  page  24S. 


the  metallic  form,  either  entirely  or  partially.  The  late  Dr. 
Turner,  who  has  been  declared  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  con¬ 
tinental  scientific  men  to  have  been  in  his  day  the  best  of  our 
British  chemists,  seems  to  favour  this  view  of  the  partial  and 
complete  reduction  of  nitrate  of  silver,  especially  when  organic 
matter  is  present.  As  this  opinion  was  given  before  our  discussions 
upon  the  subject  began,  it  is  valuable;  moreover  it  shows  that 
he  did  not  look  for  lustre  as  a  necessary  circumstance  in  the  de¬ 
termination  of  the  question.  He  speaks  of  the  “black  stain”  as 
being  metallic  silver;  and  the  writer  is  informed  by  competent 
authority  that  “Turner  was  too  careful  a  man  to  hazard  an 
opinion  of  this  kind  upon  mere  conjecture.”  It  would  appear 
that  even  in  Scheele’s  time  the  true  nature  of  the  action  was 
ascertained,  but  not  recognised  generally.  All  honour  is  never¬ 
theless  due  to  the  sagacity  and  research  of  these  early  pioneers. 
We  can  but  confirm  them,  and  elucidate  the  attendant  circum¬ 
stances  more  in  detail— an  arduous  enough  and  still  honourable 
enough  task. 

The  next  section  of  our  subject  will  treat  of  the  views  of  other 
British  investigators;  after  which  shall  be  examined,  with  all  the 
attention  they  deserve,  the  hypotheses  of  the  chief  continental 
chemists  and  photographers. 

- — ^ - 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF  ALBUMIN  AND 
CERTAIN  OF  ITS  COMPOUNDS  WITH  METALLIC 
OXIDES.* 

By  Emerson  J.  Reynolds. 

Having  discussed  the  question  of  the  action  of  nitrate  of  silver  on 
white  of  egg,  we  may  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  tho 
mode  in  which  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver  acts  on  that  body. 

In  my  former  experiments  pure  nitrate  of  silver  was  the  only 
substance  of  importance  used.  In  those  which  I  am  about  to 
communicate  three  compounds  of  silver  containing  ammonia  were 
employed.  I  may  therefore  briefly  notice  the  means  by  which 
they  were  each  prepared. 

1.  Ammonio-nitrate  of  silver  is  formed  by  dissolving  eighty  grains 
of  nitrate  of  silver  in  half-an-ounce  of  water,  and  then  dropping- 
in  strong  “liquor  ammonite”  until  the  oxide  first  thrown  down  is 
nearly  redissolved  :  the  solution  is  made  up  to  one  ounce  with 
water,  and  then  filtered.  As  thus  prepared  it  contains  a  minimum 
of  ammonia. 

2.  A  solution  of  oxide  of  silver  in  nitrate  of  ammonia  of  known 
strength  is  made  by  precipitating  the  oxide  of  silver  from  eighty 
grains  of  the  nitrate  by  means  of  lime  water.-}*  The  moist  oxide 
thus  obtained  is  added  to  nearly  an  ounce  of  a  strong  and  neutral 
solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  in  which  it  is  immediately  dissolved. 
The  solution  is  then  made  up  to  one  ounce  with  distilled  water. 
This  liquid  reacts  strongly  alkaline  to  test  papers,  and  on  the 
addition  of  a  fixed  alkali— either  potash  or  soda — fulminating  silver 
is  precipitated.  This  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind,  since  this  de¬ 
tonating  compound  may  easily  be  produced,  and  cannot  be  handled 
without  considerable  danger. 

3.  Oxide  of  silver  is  prepared  as  before,  and  then  mixed  with  a 
little  water.  A  small  quantity  of  strong  “liquor  ammoniaj  ”  is 
now  dropped  in,  the  mixture  well  shaken,  and  then  filtered.  The 
filtrate  contains  a  quantity  of  silver  in  solution,  and  is,  of  course, 
perfectly  free  from  nitric  acid.  With  these  preparations  most  of 
the  experiments  now  to  be  described  were  made. 

In  the  first  place  it  became  necessary  to  ascertain  whether 
ammonia  when  added  to  white  of  egg  diminishes  the  amount  of 
coagulum  formed  on  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  subse¬ 
quent  treatment  with  hyposulphite  of  soda.  For  thi^*  purpose  a 
series  of  experiments  was  made  parallel  with  those  described  in 
my  last  article,  the  only  difference  being  the  substitution  of 
ammonia  for  caustic  potash.  The  results  of  these  experiments 
demonstrate  that  ammonia,  under  these  conditions,  acts  in  tho 
same  way  as  the  fixed  alkalies,  viz.,  by  neutralising  the  second 
equivalent  of  so-called  albuminic  acid.  This  preliminary  step 
being  made,  the  next  point  to  be  examined  is  the  action  of  am¬ 
monio-nitrate  of  silver  on  albumin. 

I.  Experiments  with  Ammonio- Nitrate  of  Silver. 

a.  A  small  quantity  of  white  of  egg  was  added  to  excess  of  the 
silver  solution,  prepared  as  already  described:  the  resulting  bulky 
white  precipitate,  when  treated  with  hyposulphite  of  soda,  partially 
dissolved.  The  residue  did  not  consist  of  distinct  coagula,  but  was 

*  Continued  from  page  252. 

+  As  time  water  is  a  rather  bulky  precipitant — and  necessarily  so,  since  at  f0°  F.  it 
contains  little  more  than  eleven  grains  to  the  pint— I  use  a  solution  of  lime  in  syrup, 
which  can  be  easily  made  so  as  to  contain  twenty  grains  of  caustic  lime  prr  ounce.  ’ 
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finely  divided,  and  rendered  the  liquid  as  turbid  as  milk,  thus  differ¬ 
ing  essentially  both  in  quantity  and  in  character  from  that  pro¬ 
duced  by  nitrate  of  silver  minus  ammonia.  The  precipitate,  when 
collected,  was  found  to  consist  of  albumin  with  a  trace  of  silver, 
which  could  not  be  washed  out. 

b.  When  the  silver  solution  was  diluted  with  half  its  bulk  of 
water,  the  amount  of  coagulum  left  after  treatment  with  white  of 
egg  and  hyposulphite  of  soda  was  much  diminished.  The  solution 
of  the  silver  salt  was  now  diluted  with  its  own  volume  of  water; 
on  treatment  with  albumin  the  precipitate  was  much  smaller  in 
quantity  than  in  the  previous  instance,  and  was  completely  soluble 
in  hyposulphite  of  soda,  with  the  production  of  a  clear  solution. 

c.  A  few  drops  of  ammonia  were  added  to  a  small  quantity  of 
white  of  egg:  this  was  then  added  to  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver 
containing  excess  of  the  volatile  alkali.  In  this  case  no  precipitate 
was  produced,  but,  on  carefully  raising  the  temperature  to  130°  F., 
the  whole  solution  became  so  viscid  that  the  vessel  could  be  up¬ 
turned  without  spilling  the  contents. 

I  may  remark,  en  passant,  that  when  white  of  egg  is  added  to  a 
solution  of  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver  containing  a  slight  excess  of 
ammonia,  a  portion  of  the  albumin  compound  is  dissolved.  If  the 
mixture  be  now  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  allowed  to  remain  undis¬ 
turbed  in  a  glass  vessel  for  some  days,  the  inner  surface  of  the 
glass  will  be  found  covered  with  a  firm  and  brilliant  coating  of 
metallic  silver.  I  have  frequently  used  this  plan,  though  modified 
to  some  extent,  for  the  purposes  of  silvering  the  interiors  of  flasks, 
retorts,  and  other  vessels. 

II.  Experiments  with  Solution  of  Oxide  of  Silver  in  Nitrate  of 
Ammonia. 

a.  'When  white  of  egg  was  added  to  the  silver  solution  a  white 
curdy  precipitate  was  produced:  this  on  treatment  with  hyposul¬ 
phite  of  soda  gave  a  bulky  residue  essentially  different  from  that 
produced  in  I.  a,  but  yet  quite  distinct  from  that  afforded  by  plain 
nitrate  of  silver. 

b.  The  solution  of  the  silver  salt  was  diluted  with  its  own  volume 
of  water:  on  the  addition  of  white  of  egg  a  precipitate  was  pro¬ 
duced,  partially  soluble  in  hyposulphite  of  soda,  the  residue 
resembling  that  from  a.  Further  dilution  of  the  silver  solution 
with  water  failed  to  render  the  resulting  compound  with  albumin 
completely  soluble  in  hyposulphite:  a  considerable  turbidity  was 
always  observed. 

In  the  preceding  experiments  it  will  be  remarked  that  nitric 
acid  was  always  present,  though  so  combined  as  to  render  it 
utterly  impossible  that  it  could  be  in  the  free  state  at  any  stage 
of  the  reaction,  and  yet  there  was  evidence  of  coagulation  having 
ensued.  With  the  view,  therefore,  of  getting  rid  of  the  nitric  acid 
under  any  circumstances,  I  used  the  fulminating  compound  of 
silver  and  ammonia,  with  the  results  now  to  be  described. 

III.  Experiments  ivith  Solution  of  Oxide  of  Silver  in  Ammonia. 

a.  To  a  portion  of  the  liquid  white  of  egg  was  added.  This 
caused  no  precipitate  or  even  cloudiness;  but,  on  pouring  in  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda,  the  mixture  at  once  gelatinised  on  agitation  and 
became  white,  but  was  quite  insoluble  in  excess  of  the  hyposul¬ 
phite. 

b.  To  the  silver  solution  a  small  quantity  of  acetic  acid  was 
added,  so  as  to  neutralise  any  excess  of  ammonia  which  might  be 
present.  On  the  addition  of  albumin  a  faint  cloud  was  produced  ; 
but  on  pouring  in  the  hyposulphite  the  same  compound  was 
thrown  down  as  in  a. 

We  have  now  to  ascertain  in  what  direction  the  results  of  these 
experiments  point.  The  first  matter  which  cannot  fail  to  attract 
attention  is  the  obvious  difference  between  the  actions  of  the  three 
solutions.  We  then  see  that  with  those  compounds  which  contain 
nitric  acid  coagulation  results  ;  w  hereas,  in  III.  a,  in  the  absence  of 
nitric  acid,  whether  free  or  combined,  apparently  no  coagulation 
ensues.  This  would  seem  to  show  that  the  nitric  acid  was 
concerned  in  the  production  of  the  coagulum.  If  this 
view  were  admitted,  it  would  evidently  seriously  militate 
against  the  explanation  already  offered  respecting  the  modus 
operandi  of  plain  nitrate  of  silver  on  white  of  egg.  It 
therefore  became  a  matter  of  paramount  importance  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  the  ammoniacal  silver  salt  of  any  other  acid 
would  give  the  same  results.  Mr.  Hart/*  some  time  ago,  showed 
that  the  albumin  compound,  produced  on  adding  white  of  egg  to 
acetate  of  silver,  is  completely  soluble  in  hyposulphite  of  soda; 
on  repeating  this  experiment  I  obtained  the  same  result,  but  found 
that,  on  making  a  similar  experiment  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  containing  an  amount  of  the  salt  equivalent  to  that  of  ace- 
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tate  of  silver  in  a  saturated  solution  of  the  latter,  the  albumin  com¬ 
pound  formed  was  likewise  soluble,  thus  rendering  the  comparison 
worthless.  However,  though  plain  acetate  of  silver  is  so  slightly 
soluble,  the  compound  with  ammonia  can  bo  easily  obtained  in  a 
strong  solution ;  and  since  acetic  acid  can  under  no  circumstances 
coagulate  albumin,  we  could  not  have  a  better  compound  to  perforin 
the  crucial  test  witlq.  The  solution  Avas  prepared  as  follows  : — 
Eighty  grains  of  acetate  of  silver,  which  represent  about  eighty- 
one  of  nitrate,  were  placed  in  half-an-ounce  of  water  and  “  liquor 
ammonite”  added  gutlatim  until  the  salt  was  almost  completely 
dissolved.  To  the  solution  was  now  added,  very  cautiously, 
glacial  acetic  acid,  until  acetate  of  silver  commenced  to  be  per¬ 
manently  precipitated,  thereby  ensuring  the  absence  of  any  un¬ 
necessary  amount  of  ammonia.  The  whole  was  diluted  up  to  one 
ounce  by  measure,  and  then  filtered  off.  To  a  portion  of  the  solu¬ 
tion  thus  prepared  white  of  egg  was  added,  and  the  resulting 
precipitate ,  on  treatment  with  the  hyposulphite  of  soda,  left  a  residue 
similar  in  every  respect  to  I.  a.  The  result  of  this  experiment  gives 
the  most  satisfactory  proof  that  nitric  acid  is  not  connected  with 
the  production  of  the  coagula  already  noticed  when  experimenting 
with  the  argento-ammoniacal  solutions. 

The  causes  of  the  phenomena  just  described  I  believe  to  be  of 
a  most  obscure  nature,  involving  in  their  explanation  the  elucida¬ 
tion  of  subtle  molecular  changes,  which  we  are,  as  yet,  far  from 
being  in  a  position  to  comprehend.  We  all  know  that  ammonia 
precipitates  the  oxide  from  nitrate  of  silver  and  redissolves  it 
again:  we  may  even  express  the  composition  of  this  compound  by 
the  formula  Ag  0,  N  0 5  +  2  N  Ha,  implying  thereby  that  it  is  a 
mere  compound  of  ammoniacal  gas  with  nitrate  of  silver  ;  but  will 
this  explain  how  it  happens  that  fulminating  silver  and  not  oxide 
of  silver  is  precipitated  from  this  compound  by  potash?  or  can 
it  account  for  the  facts  now  elicited  with  respect  to  albumin  ?  I 
think  not;  for  it  seems  difficult  to  account  for  these  reactions 
without  supposing  that  oxide  of  silver  enters  into  more  intimate 
union  with  ammonia  than  is  expressed  by  the  above  formula,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  definite  compound  irrespective  of  the  acid,  and  which 
reacts  in  an  independent  manner,  and  in  such  a  way  on  albumin  as  to 
cause  the  coagulation  of  a  portion  of  that  body.  Therefore  a  marked 
difference  exists  between  the  action  of  nitrate  and  ammonio-nitrate 
of  silver  on  white  of  egg.  In  the  former  case  free  nitric  acid  is 
evidently  the  cause  of  the  coagulation  which  ensues  :  in  the  latter 
it  is  due  to  the  argento-ammoniacal  compound  or  compounds 
since  the  precipitates  produced  by  the  different  solutions  vary 
amongst  themselves. 


THE  WORK  OP  THE  ACTINIC  TRIPLET  LENS. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Thomas  Ross,  for  critical  notice,  some 
photographic  specimens  of  the  working  of  the  actinic  triplet  lenses 
constructed  by  him.  The  specimens  consist  of  a  selection  from 
those  exhibited  recently  at  the  North  London  Photographic  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  are  landscape  subjects  taken  in  South  Wales  during 
the  early  part  of  the  present  year.  Many — not  to  say  most — ol 
them  possess  a  considerable  amount  of  artistic  excellence  com¬ 
bined  with  evidence  of  first-rate  manipulatory  skill.  For  instance, 
two  views  of  Dinas  Bridge  in  the  Vale  of  Neatii  are  charming 
productions  :  that  one  in  which  the  spectator  sees  the  sky  through 
the  arch  being  a  trifle  too  hard  in  the  sky,  and  a  little  deficient  in 
atmosphere,  but  brilliantly  sharp  and  clear,  and  with  nicely- 
balanced  effects  of  light  and  shade.  The  other  view  of  the  same 
spot  is  deiicately  soft,  though  full  of  fine  detail  in  rock,  leaf, 
and  spray,  a  nicely  graduated  sky,  but  perhaps  somewhat  wanting- 
in  vigour. 

The  water  in  the  foreground  of  a  view  on  Little  Neath  is  very 
delicate  and  transparent ;  but  the  dense  brushwood  on  the  hill¬ 
side  looks  somewhat  tame.  There  is  a  little  “woolliness”  of  ap¬ 
pearance  about  the  falling  water  in  the  view  of  the  Upper  Falls 
on  Hepste  ;  but  that  in  the  foreground,  rippling  over  the  rough 
bed  of  the  stream,  and  the  rock  and  foliage  in  the  background, 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  It  will  be  at  once  perceived  that  we  are 
not  noticing  these  works  in  the  spirit  of  an  art-critic.  As  their 
production  was  undertaken,  not  with  a  view  to  exhibit  the  skill 
of  the  operator  as  an  artist,  but  the  capabilities  of  the  lens  as 
an  artist’s  tool,  it  would  therefore  be  out  of  place  to  go  through 
the  series  in  detail,  pointing  out  such  pictorial  defects  or  beauties 
as  they  may  contain  ;  we  have,  consequently,  addressed  ourselves 
almost  exclusively  to  the  points  upon  which  our  opinion  is  invited, 
and  have  given  just  so  much,  and  no  more,  of  description  as  will 
enable  our  readers  to  perceive  the  grounds  upon  which  our  judg¬ 
ment  is  based. 
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With  regard  to  length  of  exposure  we  possess  no  information. 
We  can  detect  no  distortion  of  any  of  the  marginal  lines,  nor  do  we 
apprehend  that  any  exists  (in  fact  we  are  convinced  from  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  construction  of  the  lens  employed  that  it  does  not). 
The  definition  is,  as  we  have  already  indicated,  not  to  be  surpassed ; 
but  we  conclude,  from  what  we  have  already  pointed  out,  that 
the  time  of  exposure  is  relatively  longer  than  with  a  single  com¬ 
bination.  This,  then,  is  the  quid  pro  quo  sacrificed  in  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  rigid  accuracy  in  the  marginal  lines  of  the  picture; 

!  that  is  to  say,  somewhat  longer  exposure  in  exchange  for  slight 
j  curvature,  involving  in  some  cases  a  little  deficiency  of  vigour. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  simple  question  with  the  operator  which  of  these 
two  evils  is  the  lesser  in  his  particular  case.  For  architectural 
\  subjects  the  extended  exposure  is  immaterial — the  correctness  of 
marginal  lines  of  the  highest  importance;  but  for  ordinary  land- 
■  scapes  the  balance  is,  in  our  opinion,  all  on  the  other  side.  It 
,  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  with  the  triplet  a  very  good 
landscape  can  be  taken,  while  with  a  single  combination  many 
architectural  and  similar  subjects  are  somewhat  marred  ;  but  to 
I  counterbalance  this  again  the  cost  of  the  triplet  is  the  greater  of 
the  two,  and  so  also  is  its  weight. 

We  believe  we  have  impartially  summed  up  the  evidence  on 
both  sides  of  the  question,  and  have  only  to  add  that  the  equiva¬ 
lent  focus  of  the  lens  with  which  the  photographs  before  us  were 
taken  is  fourteen  and  a-half  inches  ;  the  size  of  the  plates  em- 
I  ployed,  twelve  inches  by  ten  inches,  the  mounted  specimens  after 
being  trimmed  measure  from  eleven  inches  by  nine  inches  to 
i  eleven  and  a-half  inches  by  nine  and  a-half  inches;  so  that  if  our 
:  readers  refer  to  another  article  in  the  current  number,  they  will 
readily  ascertain  that  the  angle  of  picture  amounts  to  about  43° 

|  on  the  base  line,  but  this  would,  of  course,  be  more  were  the 
size  reduced  in  the  other  direction. 


IN  SEARCH  OF  TRUTH.* 

By  Alfred  H.  Wall. 

Your  energetic  and  valuable  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor,  having 
|  suggested  that  a  paper  by  your  honorary  member,  my  humble 
self,  would  be  kindly  welcomed,  I  hastened  to  secure  the  honour  of 
I  placing  one  before  you. 

As  the  claims  of  art-photography  are  now  receiving  attention  in 
|  so  many  quarters,  I  propose  that  we  devote  the  present  evening 
i  to  fairly  and  honestly  discussing  the  same.  Let  us,  in  so  doing, 

!  avoid  prejudices,  put  aside  feeling,  and  array  ourselves  on  this  side 
or  on  that — separated  perhaps  in  opinion,  but  most  harmoniously 
5  united  in  the  desire  for  Truth. 

It  has  been  urged  that  photography  cannot  be  a  fine  art,  and  for 
various  reasons.  One  opponent  (as  representative  of  many  others) 
asserts  that  the  want  of  colour  in  its  productions  is  fatal  to  its 
claims  in  this  direction.  This  is  a  trifling  and  very  weak  objection, 
inasmuch  as  a  single  thought  tells  ns  that  some  of  the  greatest 
masters’  works,  now  preserved  with  careful  pride  by  the  most 
refined  nations,  are  without  colour,  having  been  executed  in  black 
or  brown  and  white  only.  Besides — to  clench  my  argument — en¬ 
graving  is  an  acknowledged  fine  art. 

Another  representative  opponent  urges  that  no  real  work  of  art 
is  so  scrupulously  truthful  as  photographic  productions  must 
necessarily  be.  This — as  I  have  elsewhere  said — is  only  reviving 
a  fruitless  old  controversy  by  which  artists  and  art-writers  have 
been  divided  since  the  earliest  times  ;  and  to  argue  the  question  on 
these  grounds  is  to  chase  a  cloud,  or  to  cut  off  the  ever  re-appear¬ 
ing  Hydra’s  heads.  I  believe,  as  most  readers  of  The  British 
j  Journal  op  Photography  know,  that  Buskin  and  the  advocates 
for  truth  in  art  are  right,  and  that  the  modern  school  of  truth- 
loving  artists  are  in  a  very  wholesome  and  healthy  condition  of 
mind.  At  any  rate  no  first-class  painting  has  ever  yet  been,  or 
ever  will  be,  rejected  at  the  Royal  Academies  of  Painting  and  the 
Fine  Arts  upon  the  sole  score  of  its  being  too  truthful;  and,  if  a 
painting  is  not  to  be  condemned  as  beyond  the  pale  of  the  fine 
arts  for  the  possession  of  such  a  noble  quality,  why  should  a  pho¬ 
tograph?  It  is,  at  the  very  least,  rank  heresy  against  Nature’s 
beauties  to  say  that  she  is  never  fit  to  appear  in  good  society 
until  she  has  been  doctored  and  altered  and  improved  by  the 
poor  skill  of  feeble  humanity.  The  ideal  school  of  art  has 
always  tended  towards  the  unreal  and  conventional,  has  al¬ 
ways  cultivated  mannerism  and  intolerance.  Have  we  not 
all  of  us  seen  paintings  so  remotely  resembling  anything  on 
earth  that  six  different  spectators  will  describe  it  in  six  totally 
different  ways,  and  each  of  the  six  have  described  rather  an  image 
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of  Ins  own  imagination  than  anything  which  the  painter  intended 
in  his  ideal  way  to  represent?  Why,  what  need  of  such  pictures 
as  these  when  the  burning  coals  on  our  winter  hearths  and  the 
changeful  forms  ot  the  fleeting  clouds — the  weather  stains  on  an 
old  wall,  or  the  daubs  made  by  a  chance-falling  paint  brush — are 
every  bit  as  suggestive  and  quite  as  “ideal?”  Painting  has  its 
idealistic  and  its  realistic  schools,  but,  he  it  remembered,  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  both  are  works  of  fine  art. 

Well,  then  we  have  another  class  of  objections  against  the  new 
art’s  claims  as  a  fine  art ;  and  these,  contrary  to  those  last  noticed, 
go  to  show  that  photography  is  not  sufficiently  truthful  to  take 
such  high  rank.  It  is  quite  true  that  photography  does  not,  as 
yet ,  render  certain  qualities  of  natural  scenery  with  actual  truth¬ 
fulness.  Air,  light,  and  space  have  yet  to  be  secured  in  their 
integrity:  the  all-important  quality  called  tone,  although  some¬ 
times  seen  in  the  best  works  of  our  very  best  photographic 
artists,  is,  as  a  rule,  also  absent  from  our  productions.  The  rela¬ 
tive  degrees  of  light  and  shadow  are  sadly  interfered  with  by  the 
varying  actinic  powers  of  different  colours,  and  our  choicest  lenses 
sometimes  fail  us  under  unusually  trying  and  exceptional  circum¬ 
stances.  But  the  art  is  in  its  infancy,  and,  considering  its  present 
aspect  in  connection  with  its  present  age,  wtc  must  indeed  be  poor, 
sickly,  desponding  advocates  if  we  are  not  full  of  strong  hopes 
and  hale,  high-soaring  aspirations.  Has  painting  no  disadvan¬ 
tages?  Ask  the  poor  enthusiast,  sitting  with  his  palette  and 
colours  under  the  mighty  dome  of  Nature’s  own  academy,  and 
scramblingly  striving  to  imitate  this  glorious  effect  of  colour  or 
that  beautiful  mass  of  cloud  form — this  sea  of  moving  shadow  or 
that  flash  of  living  sunlight,  and  finding  each  for  ever  vanished 
long  before  his  brush  can  reach  the  canvas.  Or  ask  that  ambitious 
despairing  sculptor  who  sees  the  spirit  and  vigour  of  his  model’s 
pose — the  living  reality  of  muscular  action — changed  into  a  dead, 
dull,  inactive-looking  lump  long  before  his  nimbly-plied  crayon  has 
secured  a  dozen  lines  from  a  single  limb.  But  despite  these 
mighty  difficulties  the  painter’s  and  the  sculptor’s  arts  are  not 
degraded  from  their  high  estate.  Such  defects,  it  is  well  known, 
are  overcome  by  the  talent  and  experience  of  artists  in  both 
branches.  And  photography’s  defects  are  also  overcome  by  the 
talents  and  experience  of  photographers ;  for,  despite  all  the  diffi¬ 
culties  named,  we  have  photographs  in  which  light,  air,  space, 
tone,  and  chiaroscuro  are  all  rendered  with  the  most  exquisite  truth 
and  beauty.  It  is  true  that  these  are  exceptions  to  the  rule,  but 
their  existence  is  all  we  want  to  disprove  the  class  of  arguments 
to  which  I  now*  refer ;  and  their  existence  will  not,  I  think,  be 
denied  by  any  who  can  recognise  such  qualities,  and  are  at  the 
same  time  familiar  with  the  best  works  of  our  real  artist-photo¬ 
graphers.  Robinson’s  Bringing  Home  the  May  is  a  line  illustration 
of  each  and  all  of  these  high  pictorial  qualities.  It  lacks  some 
other  vital  qualities  which  a  painter  might,  or  might  not,  have  in¬ 
fused  (the  eloquent  expressiveness  of  muscular  action  in  the  forms 
and  faces  of  the  models,  for  instance),  but  in  those  qualities  which 
arc  of  the  utmost  importance  to  pictorial  beauty  already  enume¬ 
rated,  so  far  as  my  judgment  goes  (and  from  my  earliest  youth 
upwards  I  have  been  a  student  of  pictures),  it  is  perfect.  And 
here — as  if  to  prove  beyond  the  power  of  denial  the  plasticity 
of  our  art  in  the  hands  of  the  intellectual  and  artistic— here, 
where  Robinson  too  commonly  fails,  Rejlander  always,  or  almost 
always,  succeeds.  Let  us  remember,  then,  that  il  photographs 
have  defects  to  which  paintings  are  not  necessarily  subject, 
paintings  in  their  turn  are  produced  under  difficulties  which 
photography  has  triumphantly  overcome;  that  it  we  have 
distortion  in  bad  photographs,  we  have  also  bad  drawing  (which 
is  the  same  thing)  in  bad  paintings,  to  say  nothing  of  its  exis¬ 
tence  in  good  ones  also.  Air,  light,  and  space  arc  scarce  in 
photographs,  but  are  not  much  more  commonly  found  in  paintings. 
In  short,  to  produce  a  good  picture  either  with  this  set  ot  tools  or 
with  that,  we  must  have  a  good  artist  employed  in  their  use,  and 
the  art  by  which  genius  can  express  those  sentiments  and  emotions 
which  arc,  as  it  were,  the  very  soul  and  speech  of  living  nature, 
speaking  to  all  in  a  language  which  all  understand,  of  those  very 
same  things  which  first  invited  the  artist  to  his  labour  of  love  is, 
let  who  will  say  what  they  will  to  the  contrary,  a  fine  art.  How¬ 
ever,  photography  has  its  failings,  and  therefore  photographers 
have  their  difficulties ;  and  for  every  one  that  succeeds  in  producing 
genuine  artistic  pictures  we  have  hundreds,  nay,  thousands,  who 
never  soar  above  the  lowest  level  of  mediocrity.  It  is  the  same  in 
painting :  thousands  can  use  brushes  and  colours  with  tolerable 
manipulative  skill  who  never  yet  produced  a  picture,  and  never  will. 

Mr.  Clark — who  consistently  advocates  white  paper  skies,  aud 
denies  that  photography  can  be  actually  artistic— in  a  recently- 
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read  paper  On  Photography  as  a  Fine  Art ,  brings  forward  a  “bran” 
new  argument  supposed  to  be  in  favour  of  his  own  views  : — Because 
photography  is  an  art  more  easily  learnt  than  painting,  says  he, 
therefore  it  cannot  be  a  line  art.  The  absurdity  of  making  an  art 
dependent  for  its  rank  in  public  esteem,  not  upon  its  high  intellectual 
character,  not  upon  the  exquisite  beauty  of  its  productions,  or  the 
refining  influence  of  its  teachings,  but  upon  the  simple  fact  that 
it  took  a  long  time  to  learn  it,  scarcely  needs  refutation. 

A  writer  who,  in  the  pages  of  Tiie  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy,  recently  commented  in  a  kindly  spirit  upon  certain 
remarks  of  mine  contained  in  a  paper  read  before  the  South 
London  Photographic  Society,  seemed  to  argue  that  Nature  had 
so  lost  her  beauty  since  Adam  fell  and  Paradise  was  lost,  that  an 
art  which  gave  us  simply  an  imitation  of  Nature,  as  now  existent, 
could  not  be  beautiful,  inasmuch  as  Nature  herself  was  no  longer 
so.  But  this  objection,  it  seems  to  me — if  it  apply  at  all — is  as 
applicable  to  our  acknowledged  fine  arts  as  to  that  which  is 
unacknowledged.  If  there  be  no  perfect  beauty  in  the  world,  then 
we,  whether  painters  or  photographers,  can  have  no  idea  of  such 
a  thing.  The  same  writer,  arguing  from  a  mistaken  view  of 
Grecian  art,  seemed  to  imagine,  erroneously  of  course,  that  there 
was  only  one  school  ol  art  acknowledged  as  a  fine  art,  and  that 
this  was  the  ideal,  and  that  therefore  photography  could  not 
claim  the  same  honour. 

Some  seem  to  think  there  can  be  no  pictures  but  such  as  are 
produced  by  brushes  and  colours.  A  picture  is  no  more  produced 
by  colours  and  brushes  than  by  cameras  and  chemicals  ;  it  springs 
from  a  refined  and  cultivated  intellect,  and  is  as  distinct  from  the 
mechanical  mediums  through  which  it  finds  expression  as  my  soul 
is  from  my  body.  Pictures  have  been  produced  by  all  sorts  of 
tools  and  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  but  never  were  these  ways  and 
tools  successful  save  in  an  artist’s  hands.  Let  photographers  take 
this  lact  to  heart;  for,  perfect  as  their  various  means  now  are,  and 
still  more  perfect  as  they  may  become,  the  pictorial  value  of  their 
productions  will  depend  wholly  and  solely  upon  their  acquirements 
as  artists. 

Other  arguments  have  been  advanced,  based  upon  the  fact  that 
photography  cannot  reject,  create,  nor  combine  objects  and  circum¬ 
stances  selected  from  Nature  at  different  times  and  from  different 
places.  This  is  quite  true,  and,  for  my  own  poor  part,  I  think  it 
very  frequently  a  sad  thing  that  most  of  our  painters  are  not  in 
the  same  predicament.  But,  granting  this,  in  what  way  does  it 
affect  the  claims  of  photography  as  a  fine  art?  Have  we  had  no 
great  paintings  as  conscientiously  faithful  to  the  scenes  or  objects 
portrayed  as  our  photographs  now  are?  and  have  these  at  any 
time  been  denied  their  position  as  works  of  art  in  consequence 
thereof?  If  not,  is  it  fair  to  deny  to  the  genuine  art-productions  of 
photography  their  rightful  rank  on  the  score  that  they  lack  quali¬ 
ties  not  essentially  elements  of  their  claim  thereto?  I  am  not 
desirous  of  underrating  the  artist’s  power  of  selection,  rejec¬ 
tion,  or  combination.  In  the  hands  of  a  master  such  a  power  is 
invaluable  ;  but  it  is  so  only  in  the  hands  of  a  master,  and  is  abused 
or  misused  in  all  other  hands.  I  think  it  would  often  be  the  better 
for  both  art  and  artists  if,  instead  of  knocking  this  or  that  out  of 
their  pictures  altogether,  by  way  of  cutting  a  gqrdian  knot,  they 
were  compelled  to  watch  the  changeful  aspects  of  their  subject, 
and  seize  it  at  that  one  moment  in  which  the  objectionable  this  or 
that  was  toned  down  or  lost  in  shadow,  destroyed  by  a  change  in 
the  point  of  view,  or  concealed  by  an  alteration  in  the  angle  of 
view  by  way  of  legitimately  unfastening  the  aforesaid  knot." This 
however,  is  apart  from  the  intention  of  my  paper,  which  is  simply 
intended  td  embrace  the  arguments  for  and  against  photography 
as  a  fine  art. 

Once  again  :  arguments  against  photography  as  a  fine  art  have 
been  based  upon  the  scientific  nature  of  its  processes.  But  this 
fact,  it  seems  to  me,  has  just  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  question. 
It  is  not  how  I  do  my  work,  but  what  my  work  is  when  done,  that 
should  decide  its  claim  to  admiration  and  respect.  The  scientific 
elements  of  a  photographic  education  merely  stand  in  the  place  of 
the  painter’s  mechanical  education  of  hand  and  eye  ;  and  we  base 
upon  chemical  knowledge  and  manipulatory  skill  exactly  the 
same  things  which  the  painter  rears  upon  a  foundation  of  mechanical 
drawing  and  the  uses  of  pigments.  When  I  say  we  do  this,  I 
mean  we  ought  to  do  this.  However,  “  there’s  a  good  time  com¬ 
ing,”  when.artists  having  become  operators,  and  operators  having 
become. artists,  our  favourite  art  shall  rise  in  public  esteem,  and 
the  critics,  basing  their  opinions  upon  the  real  merit  of  its  pro¬ 
ductions,  shall  admit  the  errors  of  their  ignorance  by  lauding 
photography  as  by  no  means  the  least  among  the  fine  arts. 

Others  denounce  the  art-claims  of  photography  by  scornfully 
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asking,  in  the  words  of  the  Spectator — “Can  the  work  of  a  machine 
ever  bear  comparison  with  the  work  of  a  creature  possessing  heart 
and  brains  ?  ”  Now  this  sentence  has  a  good,  loud,  brazen  sound, 
and  by  many  a  poor  little  whistle  has  it  since  been,  more  or  Icbs 
distantly,  re-echoed ;  but  what  meaningor  signification  the  sound  has, 
in  all  humility,  I  confess  that  I  cannot  discover.  Everybody  knows 
that  cameras  do  not  of  their  own  sweet  will  and  power  take  photo¬ 
graphs;  and  it  would  be  absurd — the  writer  in  the  Spcdatoruot  being 
a  lunatic  —  it  would  be  absurd,  I  say,  to  suppose  that  he  actually 
meant  what  lie  said.  But  then  arises  the  question,  If  he  did  not 
mean  what  he  said,  udiat  did  he  mean  ?  Perhaps  Professor  0.  N. 
Rood  could  answer  this  query  —  I  cannot.*  That  there  are  men 
with  heads  nearly  or  quite  as  empty  as  the  cameras  they  use  is  a 
very  unfortunate  fact,  but  what  of  that?  Are  there  not  also  men 
who,  unfit  in  their  intellectual  capacity  for  the  meanest  mechanical 
work,  nevertheless  daub  canvas  or  stain  paper?  and  by  virtue  of 
so  doing  would  doubtless  meet  Ralfaele,  Michael  Angelo,  Claude, 
Turner,  and  our  greatest  painters,  with  the  case  of  an  equal  and 
the  exclamation  of — “  Hail-fellow,  well  met!  ”  But  does  this  prove 
that  painting  is  no  fine  art? 

For  photography,  then,  in  both  facts  and  theory,  we  have  able 
advocates,  and  ultimately  the  rank  it  claims  must  be  awarded  to  it ; 
and  I  trust,  when  that  day  comes,  we  shall  not  forget  the  pioneers 
without  whom  such  crowning  honour  and  distinction  might  never 
have  been  obtained.  Of  what  use  would  be  my  assertions  or 
arguments,  or  those  of  “any  other  man,”  if  we  could  claim  no 
Rejlander,  no  Robinson,  no  Lake  Price,  no  Bedford,  and  no  Wilson? 
Who  would  have  dared,  in  the  absence  of  their  works,  to  make  for 
photography  the  claim  now  occupying  our  attention?  For  myself 
I  can  assert  that,  had  I  never  seen  such  pictures  as  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  real  artist-photographers,  I  should  never  have  ven¬ 
tured  to  use  either  pen  or  voice  in  support  of  the  art’s  most 
ambitious  and  honourable  aspirations. 

And  now  I  will  retire  from  the  field,  Gentlemen,  leaving  in  your 
hands  the  discussion  of  all  I  have  advanced  in  this  unpretending 
paper.  Those  who  support  me — if  any  do  so — will,  I  hope,  be  strong 
and  able,  inasmuch  as  I  should  not  like  the  ignominy  of  a  fall; 
and  those  who  oppose  me  will,  I  also  hope,  produce  stronger  argu¬ 
ments  than  those  it  has  been  my  task  to  deal  so  briefly  with  this 
evening.  And  so — Heaven  defend  the  right ! 

Before  you  close  this  paper,  my  dear  reader  of  the  same,  permit 
me  to  add  just  a  few  more  words  for  myself,  by  way  of  explana¬ 
tion  to  the  members  of  this  Society.  Since  the  earliest  of  my 
boyish  days,  when  creeping  into  some  out-of-the-way  nook  or 
corner  I  gave  up  all  the  world  to  live,  move,  and  have  my  being 
altogether  and  entirely  in  the  novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  I  have 
pined  to  visit  Scotland,  and  did  hope  that  my  first  appearance 
before  the  members  of  this  body  would  be  made  in  person.  That 
pleasure  being,  however,  denied  me,  I  am  here  through  the  medium 
of  my  pen.  I  ought  to  have  been  here  before  this  evening  you 
must  know;  but  illness,  press  of  business,  and  a  combination  of 
accidents  will,  I  hope,  suffice  to  plead  with  our  Secretaiy,  Mr. 
Taylor,  and  with  yourselves,  in  asking  your  pardon  for  the  laggard 
fulfilment  of  a  promise  I  was  very  proud  and  prompt  to  make. 

Touching  the  subject  of  my  paper  not  being  that  I  originally 
proposed  adopting: — Judging  from  the  report  of  a  meeting  in 
which  my  poor  promise  was  made  public,  I  thought  I  traced  a 
desire  for  some  paper  on  the  subject  referred  to  as  treated  of  by  Mr. 
Clark,  in  a  communication  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  Scotland ; 
and,  therefore,  although  I  had  the  paper  On  Coloured  Photography 
partially  prepared,  I  put  it  aside  in  favour  of  that  to  which  you 
have  just  done  me  the  honour  of  listening. 

OH  THE  USE  OE  THE  MAGIC  LANTERN  IN  OPTICAL 

LECTURES. 

Ey  Professor  0.  N.  Rood. 

In  the  construction  of  diagrams  to  illustrate  lectures  on  optics 
two  plans  are  usually  followed  ;  either  the  rays  of  light  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  blade  lines  drawn  on  a  white  ground,  or  by  white  and 
coloured  lines  and  spaces  drawn  on  a  black  ground.  In  the  first- 
mentioned  plan  the  representation  is  purely  conventional,  and  has 
the  character  of  a  negative,  all  the  lights  and  shades  being 
reversed.  It  is  employed,  I  suppose,  solely  on  account  of  its.con- 
venience.  The  second  plan,  by  an  improved  kind  of  conventional 
symbolism,  more  nearly  approaches  the  truth  of  Nature,  but 
is  nevertheless  unsatisfactory,  on  account  of  the  great  labour 

*  It  may  lie  remembered  that  Professor  Rood  recently  made  a  similar  funny  assertion 
in  a  paper  which  appeared  in  The  British  Journal  or  Photourai>hy. 
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necessary  in  the  production  even  of  very  coarsely-executed 
pictures. 

On  this  account  I  have  always  employed  the  magic  lantern  for 
the  purpose,  constructing  the  slides  myself  in  the  following  way  : — 
Pieces  of  glass  of  the  proper  size  are  covered  on  one  side  with  a 
coating  of  some  black  opaque  varnish,  and  set  aside  to  dry.  The 
design  is  then  indicated  on  the  varnished  surface  by  a  red  chalk 
pencil,  and  the  lines  and  spaces  are  scratched  out  by  a  needle  or 
the  point  of  a  knife.  Those  portions  which  are  to  be  coloured  are 
then  touched  by  transparent  oil-colours,  mixed  with  mastic  var¬ 
nish,  which,  drying  directly,  completes  the  slide.  Such  diagrams, 
while  plainly  visible  to  the  whole  audience,  have  a  force  and  bril¬ 
liancy  not  approachable  by  anything  which  can  be  executed  on 
paper.  More  than  this,  representations  of  many  optical  experi¬ 
ments  can,  with  a  little  ingenuity,  easily  be  made,  which  form  a 
tolerable  substitute  for  the  real  experiment  itself,  and  carry,  I 
suppose,  about  as  much  conviction  to  the  minds  of  the  listeners. 

By  taking  advantage  of  the  properties  of  the  instrument,  softly- 
blended  effects  of  colour  and  light  and  shade  are  obtained  with 
perfect  ease,  and  of  an  unrivalled  perfection.  This  is  true,  for 
example,  of  representations  of  the  phenomena  of  the  interference 
of  light,  &c.,  the  pictures  being  purposely  thrown  somewhat  out 
of  focus.  I  know  of  no  other  method  which  so  nearly  imitates 
nature. 

By  using  two  or  more  slides  in  connection,  the  wave  theory  of 
light  can  be  illustrated  in  a  striking  and  beautiful  manner.  For 
example,  one  slide  may  consist  of  perpendicular  parallel  lines,  cut 
through  the  varnish  ;  the  other  of  undulating  white  or  coloured 
lines.  On  drawing  the  latter  slowly  across  the  former,  the  bright 
points  of  intersection  rise  and  fall,  and  transmit  the  motion  of  the 
wave.  By  using  three  slides  together  rotatory  motion  is  imitated. 
All  kinds  of  particular  cases  in  the  polarisation  and  interference  of 
light  may  in  the  same  way  be  symbolised  on  the  canvas. 

More  elaborate  coloured  drawings  of  the  phenomena  of  polarisa¬ 
tion,  as  manifested  by  crystals,  can  be  made  in  the  same  way  on 
the  glass.  These,  from  their  small  scale,  do  not  require  nearly  as 
much  labour  as  they  would  if  executed  on  paper  of  the  proper 
dimensions.  Finally,  photographs  on  glass  of  some  of  these 
phenomena  can  of  course  be  used,  coloured  or  not,  as  the  case  may 
require. 

To  all  persons  who  are  expected  to  deliver  interesting  lectures 
on  optics  without  the  aid  of  apparatus  this  method  is  particularly 
recommended. 

[The  late  Dr.  Pereira,  when  lecturing  at  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  upon  the  materia  medica ,  resorted  to  similar  devices  for 
demonstration  to  a  large  audience.  We  remember  being  with  him 
upon  one  occasion,  experimenting  with  a  view  to  explaining  the 
action  of  polarised  light  upon  starch  granules  (which  are  far  too 
minute,  even  when  very  much  amplified  by  aid  of  the  lantern,  to 
be  seen  at  a  distance  of  a  few  yards),  when  the  object  was  accom¬ 
plished  by  aid  of  a  “diagrammatic”  artificial  granule  formed  of 
selenite  by  Mr.  Darker.  This  artificial  granule  was  about  an  inch 
and  a-half  in  diameter,  and  so  constructed  as  to  exhibit  the  cross 
and  coloured  segments  when  its  image  was  projected  upon  the 
screen  by  the  lantern,  using  tourmalines  for  polariser  and  analyser, 
and  the  oxyhydrogen  light  for  illumination.  The  alternate  seg¬ 
ments  also  displayed  the  complementary  colours,  which  change 
places  on  revolving  the  analyser. — Ed.] 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  GLASS-HOUSES.* 

By  M.  D.  van  Monckhoven. 

The  construction  of  the  glass-house  requires  an  amount  of  know¬ 
ledge  which  is  often  only  acquired  after  repeated  gropings  in  the 
dark  and  considerable  expense.  The  choice  of  position  and  direc¬ 
tion,  or  rather  the  system  to  be  followed,  should  all  be  perfectly 
settled  before  definitely  deciding  on  the  construction.  We  there¬ 
fore  venture  to  hope  that  the  details  into  which  we  propose  to 
enter  will  be  favourably  received  by  many  of  our  readers. 

First,  with  reference  to  situation. — In  order  fully  to  understand 
how  to  choose,  so  as  to  get  the  best  effect,  it  is  necessary  to  be 
fully  impressed  by  the  fact  that  good  portraits  are  obtained  not  so 
much  by  quantity ,  as  by  quality ,  of  light.  In  Let,  a  strong  light 
always  produces  bad  effects,  and  causes  the  features  of  the  sitter 
to  contract. 

The  direct  action,  therefore,  of  the  sun’s  rays  should  be,  in  most 
cases,  carefully  avoided.  Without  denying  that,  in  the  hands  of 
*  Translated  by  special  permission  from  the  Twite  General  de  Photo  graphic. 


artists  of  rare  ability,  a  glass-room  in  full  sunshine  would  yield 
some  excellent  effects,  we  always  recommend  avoidance  of  direct 
solar  rays,  simply  because  consummate  skill  and  true  artistic 
taste  are  two  qualities  not  often  found  in  one  individual. 

A  glass-house  should  always  be  placed  at  a  certain  elevation,  so 
that  the  loofs  of  the  neighbouring  houses  should  not  intercept  the 
light  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling.  An  operating-room  A  {fig.  81) 

which  receives  its  light 
from  above,  on  account  of 
the  nearness  of  the  two 
high  houses,  b  b,  produces 
most  deplorable  results  on 
account  of  the  shadows. 

On  the  contrary,  a  glass¬ 
house  A  {fig.  82), 'placed  on 
the  upper  part  of  a  house 
in  which  the  horizontal 
light  is  nowhere  intercept¬ 
ed  by  neighbouring  roofs, 
always  admits  of  shorter 
exposures  and  greater  fa¬ 
cilities  of  illumination. 

In  cities,  therefore,  the 
ground  floor  is  not  the  place 
to  build  a  glass-house  (at  least  only  when  the  houses  are  very  low), 
but  rather  on  the  upper  part  of  the  house.  fig.  82. 

A  second  point,  not  less 
important,  consists  in  the 
choice  of  the  side  which 
shall  remain  darkened,  and 
that  side  which  shall  be 
glazed.  There  are  two  ways 
of  deciding  this  : — •  p. 

The  first,  by  far  the  most  b 
favourable,  consists  in  ex¬ 
posing  one  of  the  sides  to  7 
the  north.  Fig.  83  shows 
a  theoretical  sketch*  in 
which  the  line  of  the  roof 
or  ridge-pole  is  parallel  to  ‘j 
a  line  running  east  and 
west.  In  this  case  the  ~^==“ 


north  side  should  be  entirely  of  glass; 
at  exceptional  artistic  effects,  the  part 
FI3.  83.  ^  y 


and,  if  it  be  intended  to  aim 
Sis  also  glazed,  but  onlv 
at  the  top,  and  that 
with  two  panes  of  blue 
glass.  Laterally  the 
glass-room  is  darken¬ 
ed.  Fig.  85  shows  the 
interior  of  such  a  glass- 
room  without  the  glaz¬ 
ing  S. 

The  glazing  of  the 
S  side  is  generally 
supei  fiuous,  and  we 
would  repeat  that, 
without  much  prac¬ 
tice,  it  will  of'tener 
cause  embarrassment 


than  it  will  produce  good  effects. 

The  second  case,  which  is  very  unfavourable,  occurs  when  the 

east  and  west  line  (fig. 
84)  is  at  right  angles 
to  thr  line  of  the  roof 
or  ridge-pole,  in  this 
case,  the  south  side  is 
entirelv  darkened,  and 
it  is  und  r  the  darkened 
space  ciiat  the  sitter 
should  be  placed,  of 
course,  and  especially 
during  sunshine.  The 
sitter  should  look  to¬ 
wards  the  north  side,  in 
order  to  preserve  that 
easy  and  agreeable  ex¬ 
pression,  which  is  in¬ 
variably  destioyed  by 

too  strong  a  light. 
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In  the  morning,  the  sun  being  in  the  east,  all  this  side  is  closed 
by  means  of  inside  curtains.  In  the  afternoon  the  curtains  on  the 
opposite  side  are  drawn,  while  these  are  opened. 

Fig.  87  shows  such  a  glass-room,  which  necessarily  costs  more 
than  the  other,  since  it  requires  more  glass.  The  most  important 
point  which  it  is  essential  not  to  lose  sight  of  is  that  the  dark¬ 
ened  space  or  background  should  be  on  the  south  side,  even  when, 
on  account  of  local  circumstances,  the  north  side  is  also  obliged 
to  be  closed.  * 

Between  the  two  positions  of  the  roof-tree  or  ridge-pole,  that 
which  approaches  nearest  to  the  cases  we  have  described  should 
decide  which  side  of  the  room  should  be  glazed. 

As  a  general  rule,  in  most  towns,  good  situations  will  be  found 
for  glass- houses  in  the  upper  part  of  the  houses — that  is  to  say,  in 
the  garret. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  details  of  construction.  Under  this 
division  we  shall  have  successively  to  examine — 1.  The  construc¬ 
tion  properly  so  called;  2.  The  kind  of  glass;  3.  The  internal 
arrangements  and  furniture. 

1.  In  the  cities  of  the  south,  the  roof  is  covered  with  slate,  and 
in  the  north  with  tiles.  In  the  first  the  inclination  of  the  roof  is 

FIG.  86. 


very  slight,  and  in  the  second  much  more  de¬ 
cided,  to  aid  the  discharge  of  rain  and  snow. 

In  southern  towns,  therefore,  the  building  of  a 
glass-house  is  much  more  difficult  than  in  those 
of  the  north.  It  is  not  only  necessary  to  remove 
the  slate  and  the  rafters  which  support  them, 
but  also  to  give  a  greater  inclination  to  the  glass- 
roof. 

In  our  northern  cities  it  is  sufficient  to  remove 
the  tiles  with  the  light  transverse  supports  which 
keep  them  in  their  places,  and  then  the  small 
beams  which  run  lengthways,  in  order  to  place 
the  wrought-iron  bars  which  should  support  the 
glass. 

Fig.  8G  shows  a  section  of  a  glass-house,  built 
according  to  the  plan  of  Jig.  83. 

The  large  beams,  d  c,  b  a,  f  e,  which  support 
the  roof-tiee  or  ridge-pole  and  the  sides,  are  the 
only  ones  which  need  remain  in  their  places;  but 
thoso  which  run  parallel  to  the  line  c  e ,  the  tiles 
and  the  laths  which  support  these  tiles,  should  be 
entirely  removed,  after  having  been  numbered  in 
case  it  is  desired  to  replace  them. 

As  far  as  the  other  details  of  construction  are 
concerned,  we  refer  to  the  outside  of  the  glass¬ 
house — that  is  to  say,  the  choice  of  the  glass, 
thickness  of  iron,  the  slope  of  the  glass  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  fall  of  rain,  &c.  These  are  points 
which  should  be  known  and  settled  by  the  workman  ;  and  we 
need  not,  therefore,  occupy  ourselves  with  a  description  of  them. 

The  building  of  the  glass-house,  according  to  Jig.  84,  is  much 
more  difficult,  because  it  requires  more  iron  and  more  glass  ;  and 
in  this  case  nothing  is  retained  but  the  large  beam  of  the  roof,  and 
all  the  rest  is  of  glass.  Nevertheless,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  Jig.  84,  it  is  not  necessary  to  cover  the  roof  with  glass 
throughout  its  entire  length,  and  twenty-six  feet  of  glass  are 
sufficient  for  a  very  presentable  glass-house. 

Fig.  87  shows  the  inside  of  such  a  glass-house.  A  indicates  the 
north,  CC'  the  west,  and  B  the  east. 

Figs.  85  and  86  are  drawings  of  large-sized  glass-houses;  but  Jig. 
88  shows  one  of  much  smaller  dimensions,  being  only  thirteen  feet 
wide  by  thirty-two  feet  long,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  which 
may  be  covered  with  ordinary  tiles.  The  framework  of  these 
glass-houses  may  be  built  entirely  of  wood,  and  placed  against  a 
wall  facing  the  north. 

The  ventilation  of  the  glass-house  in  summer  and  the  warming 
in  winter  are  two  things  which  must  not  be  forgotten,  particu¬ 
larly  the  first,  as  it  is  especially  in  summer  that  the  glass-house  is 
used. 

Fig.  86  enables  us  to  see  that  the  sun  plays  directly,  and  during 
a  great  part  of  the  day,  on  the  roof  ( d  l)  exposed  to  the  south  ;  in 
which  case,  if  the  internal  lining  be  in  im¬ 
mediate  contact  with  the  tiles,  the  heat 
which  results  is  almost  insupportable.  It 
will  be  well,  therefore,  to  leave  between 
the  painted  background,  which  covers  the 
roof  and  the  roof  itself,  an  empty  space  of 
at  least  one  foot,  having  free  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  exterior  air,  for  instance,  by 
the  gallery  1c  l.  Near  the  ridge  d  c  some 
openings  are  contrived  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  air,  warmed  by  contact  with  the 
roof  exposed  to  the  direct  sun,  circulates 
freely  in  the  empty  space,  and  thus  protects 
the  glass-room  itself.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
say  that  in  this  last  case  there  are  in  the 
upper  part  some  moveable  squares,  which, 
on  being  opened,  allow  of  a  most  rapid 
ventilation. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  not  thus  in  the  case  of 
the  glass-room  represented  by  fig  87,  and 
especially  if  blue  glass  has  been  employed. 
In  this  case  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to 
remain  there  on  account  of  the  tropical 
temperature  which  prevails.  The  only 
means  of  diminishing  the  great  heat  con¬ 
sists  in  the  adaptation  of  a  sort  of  Vene¬ 
tian  blind  outside ,  so  arranged  a 
up  or  let  down  readily ;  it  is  also 
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that  this  screen  should  not  touch  the  glass,  but  should  be  kept 
at  some  inches  distant.  The  air,  thus  circulating  freely  between 
the  glass  and  the  blind  or  screen,  protects  the  room  from  being 
greatly  over-heated.  It  is  obvious  that  these  blinds  should  be 
placed  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  room. 

The  warming  is  much  easier.  In  ordinary  glass-rooms  a  small 
gas-stove  is  generally  sufficient,  but  in  large  ones,  such  as  are 
represented  by  figs.  85  and  86,  warming  by  means  of  hot  air  pipes 
is  more  convenient.  In  the  latter  fig.  are  shown  the  compartments 
contrived  for  the  hot  water  pipes  under  the  floor  of  the  room  itself. 

(To  be  continued.) 

ON  THE  ASSISTANCE  PHOTOGRAPHERS  MAY  DERIVE 
FROM  A  KNOWLEDGE  OF  FINE  ART* 

By  John  Crawford. 

I  NOW  leave  the  subject,  by  throwing  out  a  few  practical  hints 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  be  unacquainted  with  art,  re¬ 
serving  for  some  future  period  a  more  lengthened  exposition, 
accompanied  by  diagrams,  of  the  necessary  elements  that  consti¬ 
tute  fine  art. 

Artistic  composition  consists  in  uniting  in  one  whole  a  variety  of 
parts.  Variety  and  contrast  are  also  necessary ;  for  from  these  arise 
light  and  shade — the  beauty  of  composition.  Uniformity  of  light 
or  shade  produces  no  effect:  it  is  only  from  the  variety  of  surface 
presented  by  different  objects  contrasted,  turning  in  every  direc¬ 
tion — sometimes  in  front  of  the  light,  sometimes  opposed  to  it — 
the  skilled  artist  is  afforded  an  opportunity  of  massing  and 
graduating  both  lights  and  shades.  Richness  of  light — a  most  im¬ 
portant  element  in  a  picture — arises  from  the  little  breaks  and 
crevices  on  the  surfaces  of  objects.  Catching  lights  arise  from  a 
similar  cause,  and,  when  judiciously  introduced,  are  a  valuable  aid 
to  the  composition.  The  best  effect  is  obtained  when  shade  pre¬ 
dominates.  The  half-lights  should  occupy  more  space  than  the 
lights,  and  the  shadows  should  more  than  equal  both. 

Gradation  and  opposition  give  great  effects  when  light  is  artisti¬ 
cally  applied.  Without  gradation  opposition  is  powerless.  Land¬ 
scape  is  most  effective  when  the  middle  distance  is  light  and  the 
foreground  in  shade.  As  a  general  rule,  illuminate  the  principal 
object  strongest,  unless  some  peculiarity  warrant  the  opposite. 

Whether  the  scene  represented  in  a  portrait  be  an  interior  or 
exterior,  the  leading  or  principal  parts  of  the  background  should 
always  be  placed  parallel  to  the  picture,  and  never  inclined  to  it. 
This  is  worthy  of  particular  attention,  as  all  oblique  or  inclined 
objects,  although  perfectly  natural,  produce  an  unpleasing  effect, 
and  destroy  simplicity  and  grandeur.  Avoid  all  unnecessary 
appendages  in  the  background — such  as  columns,  pedestals,  cur¬ 
tains — which  have  no  connection  with,  and  are  not  required  for, 
the  composition,  but  are  stuck  in  for  what  is  falsely  called  effect. 
They  only  destroy  harmony,  produce  bustle  and  confusion  in  the 
composition,  and  completely  destroy  tranquil  simplicity — the 
greatest  constituent  of  elegance  and  grandeur. 

A  head-size  portrait  requires  little  to  be  said  in  that  respect. 
As  only  the  head  and  shoulders  are  admitted  it  can  scarcely  be 
crowded  ;  but  it  becomes  a  different  matter  with  a  whole-length. 
A  little  knowledge  of  perspective  would  enable  the  photo¬ 
grapher  to  avoid  many  blunders.  By  having  the  background 
painted  with  a  low  horizontal  line  undue  height  is  given  to  the 
figure,  and  an  idea  is  also  conveyed  that  the  sitter  has  been  placed 
upon  a  height  to  be  looked  at.  The  horizontal  line  for  a  standing 
figure  should  never  be  below  the  knees,  and  for  a  sitting  one  the 
waist  is  the  lowest  point  that  it  should  ever  be  placed  at.  For 
backgrounds  study  the  works  of  Vandyke  and  Titian,  &c. 

Incidental  light,  or  simple  illumination,  is  when  the  light  is 
equally  distributed  over  the  subject.  Although  this  is  oftenest 
seen  in  Nature,  yet  it  is  the  most  unfortunate  aspect  that  can  meet 
the  eye  of  the  artist.  The  artist  masses  and  graduates  his  light, 
carrying  it  through  the  different  parts  of  his  picture,  avoiding  all 
appearance  of  spottiness  or  affectation,  thereby  securing  one  of  the 
greatest  sources  of  beauty  and  unity.  It  is  a  well  -known  fact  that 
one  subject  at  a  time  is  sufficient  for  either  the  eye  or  the  mind  to 
rest  upon.  The  eye,  to  be  satisfied,  must  embrace  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject  at  once.  This  cannot  be  the  case  if  the  picture  is  broken  up 
by  spots  of  light. 

It  is  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  make  an  artist ;  but  it  is 
within  the  reach  of  every  individual  who  practises  photography, 
to  acquire  as  much  artistic  knowledge  as  will  enable  him 
to  conduct  his  operations,  either  in  the  field  or  studio,  with 
success — always  keeping  in  mind  that  this  knowledge  can  only  be 
*  Concluded  from  page  253. 


acquired  by  maturing  the  judgment  and  training  the  eye  to  a 
close  observation  of  the  laws  that  govern  Nature  in  all  her  varied 
moods.  It  is  in  the  brain  of  the  artist  that  the  picture  lies  and 
not  in  the  material  he  uses.  It  is  true  the  camera  may  not  be  quite 
so  manageable  as  either  the  pencil  or  the  chisel ;  but  remember 
all  are  useless  unless  guided  by  skill  and  intelligence.  Under  this 
guidance  the  camera  is  perfectly  capable  of  producing  great 
artistic  results.  Remember  the  old  song  : — 

“  It  was  na  the  bonnet  but  the  head  that  was  in  it 
That  made  a’  the  folk  wonder  at  Rob  Rorrison’s  bonnet.” 

Before  concluding,  I  would  strongly  recommend  to  the  photo¬ 
graphic  artist  for  study  the  engravings  after  Turner.  I  cannot  do 
better  than  read  an  extract  from  Art  Hints,  by  J.  J.  Jarves,  an 
American  author,  who  visited  Great  Britain  for  the  especial  purpose 
of  inspecting  those  art-treasures  for  himself;  and  this  is  his 
opinion: — “No,  not  even  Gainsborough,  with  all  his  power  and 
love  of  Nature,  can  be  compared  to  Turner  in  linov;ledge  of  land¬ 
scape.  To  England  is  the  honour  due  of  producing  the  most  com¬ 
plete  landscapist — one  who  has  shown  us  the  capability  of  art  to 
make  us  feel  the  variety  as  well  as  grandeur  of  Nature.  Turner  was 
to  the  landscape  what  Raffaele  was  to  the  human  figure:  each 
embodied  in  his  branch  of  art  a  certain  grace  of  expression,  whether 
in  repose  or  movement,  hitherto  unequalled.  Everything  that 
either  touched,  lived ;  its  vital  functions  wrere  at  once  fully  deve¬ 
loped..  As  complete,  however,  as  was  the  external  expression  of 
each,  we  feel  that  the  former  has  but  suggested  what  remains  to  be 
done  in  comparison  with  the  latter,  who,  in  his  water-colours,  has 
created  a  new  era  in  art.  Turner  gave  the  physical  truths  of 
Nature,  on  every  scale,  with  a  fidelity  and  variety  which  places 
him  far  above  preceding  landscapists.  Through  his  works 
Nature  talks  to  us  :  she  smiles  or  frowns,  incites  to  action  or 
invites  to  repose,  as  may  be  her  mind.  To  no  artist  is  the 
lover  of  Nature  more  indebted  than  to  Turner;  for  he  has 
established  a  standard  of  truth  in  art  from  which  the  world 
will  not  readily  forgive  a  departure.  The  universality  of  his 
genius  in  this  respect  is  remarkable.  Other  landscapists  have 
contented  themselves  with  being  distinguished  in  parts ;  but  he 
aimed  at  the  great  whole.  Nothing  that  God  had  created  and  en¬ 
dowed  with  beauty,  from  an  Alp  to  a  limpet,  escaped  his  notice. 
His  true  field  was  Nature  ;  but  in  the  works  of  man  he  could 
equally  distinguish  himself.  Few  artists  had  ever  drawn  archi¬ 
tecture  like  Turner:  witness  his  cathedral  at  Rouen,  in  his  Rivers 
of  France.  Ships,  too,  were  his  delight;  he  revelled  in  ocean  sub¬ 
limity  and  mountain  grandeur.  His  heart  was  no  less  open  to  the 
joy  of  the  plains  and  the  quiet  of  valleys.  Whatever  he  under¬ 
took  he  touched  lovingly;  at  times  carelessly,  it  is  true,  and  even 
wantonly,  but  always  with  power  and  meaning.  In  no  respect  is 
his  genius  more  apparent  than  in  his  management  of  Nature,  by 
which,  in  general,  he  instinctively  seized  upon  her  happiest  mo¬ 
ments  and  most  beautiful  aspects.  The  trivial  and  commonplace 
seldom  found  sympathy  in  him,  because  he  felt  that,  in  interpreting 
Nature,  his  mission  was  to  be  faithful  to  her  highest  instincts. 
His  drawings  have  an  exquisite  sense  of  harmony.  In  gradations 
and  variety  he  carefully  studied  Nature.  One  of  his  chief  merits 
is,  that  he  suggests  more  than  he  represents.  Feeling  is  con¬ 
spicuous  in  his  work ;  consequently  we  fail  to  exhaust  his  work,  but 
go  to  it  again  and  again,  ever  discovering  some  new  beauty  or 
thought.  We  feel  the  inability  of  material  to  portray  his  com¬ 
plete  idea.  There  is  a  sublimity  of  expression  in  Nature  beyond 
art  to  render,  but  of  which  Turner,  more  than  any  other  artist, 
makes  us  sensible;  indeed,  in  the  making  up  of  his  landscape 
world,  he  condenses  so  much  of  the  noblest  and  loveliest  elements 
of  the  natural,  that  we  feel  his  ideal,  while  recognising  the  truth¬ 
fulness  of  the  actual  sceneiy.  He  catches  the  best  expression  of 
Nature.  While  Turner  has  laboured  as  the  prophet  of  Nature,  to 
make  us  perceive  her  beauty  and  sublimity,  Buskin  in  no  less  de¬ 
gree  has  wrought  as  the  apostle,  to  make  us  comprehend  her  truths. 
To  these  two  art-souls  the  world  is  more  indebted  than  the  present 
generation  may  confess.  To  name  the  drawings  and  engravings 
which  stamp  Turner  as  the  greatest  master  of  landscape,  would  be 
to  fill  a  volume :  he  was  as  prolific  and  various  as  he  was  culti¬ 
vated.  We  see  that  he  embodied  both  power  and  diligence. 
There  arc  in  him  no  traces  of  academic  teaching:  every  line 
breathes  of  the  pure  school  of  Nature.” 


New  Source  of  Albumen. — In  consequence  of  a  prize  having  been 
offered  in  France  for  the  invention  of  a  substitute  for  albumen  prepared 
from  hens’  eggs,  an  albumen  equal  in  quality  and  much  cheaper  has 
been  discovered,  which  is  made  from  fish-roe. — Athatccum. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  COURT. 

Forging  by  Photography. 

On  Monday,  tlie  Gth  instant,  Peter  Rinaldi,  a  Swiss,  was  brought  before 
the  Lord  Mayor,  on  remand,  at  the  Justice-room  of  the  Mansion-house, 
London,  in  the  custody  of  Sergeant  Scott,  a  detectire  police-officer, 
charged  with  being  concerned  in  the  forgery  of  notes  of  the  Imperial 
Bank  of  Vienna. 

Mr.  Sleigh  (instructed  by  Messrs.  Stuchbury  and  Davis,  of  Gresliam- 
street,  solicitors)  conducted  the  examination  on  behalf  of  the  Austrian 
authorities  in  London  ;  the  prisoner  was  defended  by  Mr.  Gleed, 
attorney. 

John  M‘ Quire,  a  photographer,  at  4,  Aldgate,  said  the  prisoner,  who 
was  a  stranger  to  him,  called  upon  him  about  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening 
of  Thursday,  the  18th  of  June,  and  asked  to  see  some  specimens  of 
photography.  Witness,  who  was  then  in  a  back  room  on  the  first  floor, 
showed  him  several  specimens,  and  after  inspecting  them  the  prisoner 
said  he  wrould  not  have  his  portrait  taken  then,  but  would  call  the  follow¬ 
ing  day.  He  left,  and  next  day  about  twelve  o’clock  he  called,  and  had 
his  portrait  taken.  That  done,  he  asked  if  witness  could  copy  works  of 
art.  “  Oh,  yes ;  anything,”  was  the  reply.  He  said  he  had  been  making 
inquiries  for  some  time  about  witness’s  abilities  as  a  photographer,  and 
would  call  and  speak  to  him  next  day,  adding  that  he  was  staying  at  a 
hotel  about  a  mile  distant,  in  the  east  part  of  the  town.  Mrs.  M‘ Quire 
(witness’s  wife)  was  present  during  a  part  of  the  interview.  The  prisoner, 
producing  a  one-gulden  Austrian  note,  offered  it  to  her  in  payment  for 
his  portrait.  She  asked  him  if  he  had  no  silver,  and,  on  his  replying 
that  he  had  not,  she  returned  him  the  note.  He  then  gave  her  a  half- 
Napoleon  in  payment,  and  on  receiving  the  change  went  away.  The 
next  day  (Saturday)  he  called  again  about  noon.  There  were  some 
customers  present,  and  he  said  he  would  wait  until  they  had  gone.  On 
their  leaving,  the  prisoner  said  he  wanted  to  speak  privately  to  witness, 
who  replied,  “  All  right ;  I’m  ready.”  He  had  told  witness  to  fasten  the 
door,  which  he  did.  The  prisoner  then  took  from  a  pocket-book  a  one- 
gulden  note,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  copy  it.  Mrs.  M'Quire  being 
then  in  the  room,  the  prisoner  asked  if  she  was  his  wife,  and  was  answered 
in  the  affirmative.  On  witness  telling  him  that  he  could  copy  the  note, 
the  prisoner  said  he  would  give  him  an  order  for  1,000  copies,  and  that  if 
he  liked  the  manner  in  which  it  was  done  he  would  bring  him  two  notes 
of  greater  value  to  be  copied.  He  then  asked  witness  if  the  paper  could 
be  procured  in  London,  and  on  being  told  that  it  could  the  prisoner  said 
in  that  event  they  could  make  their  fortunes,  but  if  it  could  not  he 
should  get  it  from  abroad.  He  charged  witness  not  to  allow  any  living 
being  to  see  the  note,  except  his  wife,  who  had  then  already  seen  it. 
Witness  told  him  he  should  see  an  impression  of  the  note  on  Monday 
morning.  The  prisoner  then  left,  and  witness  went  to  Seething-lane 
police-station  and  made  a  communication  on  the  subject  to  the  inspector 
on  duty.  In  accordance  with  the  prisoner’s  instructions,  he  made  the 
photograph,  now  produced,  of  the  note  upon  glass,  and  from  which 
impressions  could  be  taken  by  a  certain  process.  On  Monday  afternoon 
he  saw  from  his  shop  the  prisoner  walking  about  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  street'  a  long  time.  The  prisoner  did  not  come  in,  but  about 
nine  o’clock  in  the  evening  witness  was  standing  at  his  door  after  he 
had  left  off  work,  when  the  prisoner  came  and  shook  hands  with  him. 
Witness  asked  him  if  he  would  go  and  take  a  glass  of  ale,  upon  which 
the  prisoner  pulled  him  on  one  side  and  said,  “  We  must  not  let 
them  hear,”  alluding  to  some  people  in  the  shop.  Witness  and  he 
went  towards  Jewry-strect,  and  on  the  way  the  prisoner  asked  him 
if  ho  had  copied  the  note.  Witness  said  he  had,  upon  which  the 
prisoner  inquired  if  the  impression  was  a  good  one.  On  being  assured 
that  it  Avas,  he  said  he  had  got  some  more  notes  of  greater  value  for  him 
to  do.  “  Very  good,”  was  the  answer,  and  having  taken  a  glass  of  ale 
together  at  a  tavern,  witness  asked  him  to  go  to  his  house  with  him  and 
look  at  the  impression.  He  compared  the  copy  closely  with  the  note 
and  approved  of  it  very  much.  Ho  then  asked  witness’s  wife  to  shut  the 
door,  saying  he  did  not  wish  anybody  to  see  them.  Remarking  that  it 
was  “  a  dry  job,”  he  gave  witness  half-a-crown  and  asked  him  to  go  and 
get  a  bottle  of  gin  with  it.  Witness  left  for  that  purpose,  but  was  de¬ 
tained  some  time.  The  prisoner  met  him  in  the  street  and  said  he  had 
left  six  gold  Napoleons  and  a-half  with  his  wife,  together  with  a  five- 
gulden  and  a  ten-gulden  note.  Of  these  notes  he  asked  witness  to  make 
photographic  impressions,  and  then  get  the  impressions  engraved  on 
copper,  and  also  that  of  the  note  which  witness  had  already  copied.  He 
then  talked  about  their  travelling  together  and  making  their  fortunes  in 
six  months.  lie  charged  witness  to  be  careful  not  to  let  the  police  know, 
or  they  should  both  be  ruined.  Witness  said,  “  Oh  no,  I’ll  take  care  of 
that,”  and  they  parted.  On  going  home  his  wife  showed  him  the  tivo 
notes  and  the  six  and  a-half  Napoleons.  About  nine  o’clock  next  night 
the  prisoner  called  on  liim  again.  AVitness  was  sitting  with  his  wife  in 
a  back  room  on  the  first  floor.  The  prisoner  fastened  the  door  when  he 
came  in.  Mrs.  M'Quire  remarked  that  they  thought  they  had  lost  him. 
The  prisoner  said  ho  had  been  lying  in  bed  all  day,  for  he  had 
heard  something,  and  was  afraid  that  the  police  had  become 
acquainted  with  the  affair.  He  asked  if  witness  had  said  anything 
about  it.  AVitness  replied  that  was  not  likely.  The  prisoner 
then  asked  if  he  had  taken  the  other  two  impi’essions.  His  wife 
said  he  had  been  too  busy.  The  prisoner  began  talking  about 
then-  travelling  with  him  on  the  continent,  and  after  they  had  made 


their  fortunes  going  to  America  or  Australia,  whero  they  would  be  safo 
from  discovery.  Just  at  that  moment  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door, 
and  the  detective  officer  Scott  put  his  head  inside.  AVitness  turned 
round  to  see  who  it  was,  and  then  followed  the  officer  downstairs  and 
made  a  communication  to  him.  Scott,  accompanied  by  Monger,  anotln  r 
detective  officer,  returned  into  the  room  with  him  and  took  the  prisoner 
into  custody.  The  impression  on  glass  was  then  on  a  table  in  the  room, 
as  were  also  the  notes  in  an  envelojie. 

On  being  cross-examined,  witness  said  the  impression  on  glass  was 
not  what  was  called  a  negative,  but  he  could  turn  it  into  a  negative,  and 
take  copies  from  it. 

Chevalier  Ignatius  do  Schaffer,  Chancellor  and  Director  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  Consulate-General  in  London,  said  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
currency  of  the  Austrian  Empire.  The  paper  currency  consisted  of 
gulden  notes  of  different  denominations,  and  of  which  the  one  five  and 
another  ten  (produced)  were  specimens.  The  value  of  a  gulden  was 
about  2s.  in  English  money.  The  three  notes  referred  to  by  the  witness 
M‘Quire  were  genuine  notes  of  the  National  Bank  of  Vienna,  which  was 
the  only  bank  authorised  to  issue  such  notes.  The  photograph  on  glass 
produced  was  a  representation  of  a  one-gulden  note.  Thero  was  a 
printed  warning  on  the  gulden  notes  that  to  forge  them  was  a  crime. 

George  Scott,  detective  police-officer,  deposed  that  on  taking  tho 
prisoner  into  custody  he  was  sitting  at  a  table  with  M‘ Quire  and  his 
wife  in  a  back  room  of  the  first  floor  of  tho  house.  lie  was  afterwards 
searched  at  the  police-station,  and  42  Napoleons  in  gold  and  other  money 
found  upon  him. 

The  wi fe  of  M'Quire  corroborated  his  evidence,  and  deposed  to  some 
fresh  circumstances.  On  comparing  the  genuine  note  with  the  impres¬ 
sion  on  glass,  the  prisoner  said  he  would  take  1,000  copies,  and  would  bring 
other  gentlemen  who  would  each  take  5,000  or  6,000  more.  On  tho 
night  when  her  husband  was  out  getting  the  gin,  the  prisoner  offered  to 
advance  her  £50.  She  declined  to  take  it,  saying  a  pound  or  two  would 
be  enough,  upon  which  he  left  the  gold  Napoleons  with  her.  On  that 
occasion  he  said  he  had  just  had  a  telegram  requiring  him  to  go  to  Paris, 
and  that  probably  her  husband  would  make  the  copies  before  he  returned. 
He  gave  an  address  at  Brusio,  in  Switzerland,  where,  he  said,  they 
could  communicate  with  him,  in  the  event  of  his  not  returning. 

AVitness,  on  being  asked  in  cross-examination  why  she  took  the  money 
when  she  knew  her  husband  had  communicated  with  the  police,  said 
that  was  her  business.  Besides,  it  was  usual  in  such  cases  to  have  a 
deposit.  She  might  have  had  £50,  but  only  took  £5  or  £6. 

Mr.  Joseph  Gatti,  a  chocolate  manufacturer,  in  Aldgate,  spoke  to  the 
prisoner,  whom  he  had  previously  known  as  a  casual  customer,  coming 
to  his  house  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  18th  of  June,  and  staying 
there  a  day  or  two,  and  to  the  indignation  he  felt  on  the  prisoner  calling 
him  aside  and  asking  him  if  he  knew  any  one  in  London  who  could 
copy  three  Austrian  notes,  which  he  produced.  He  ordered  the  prisoner 
to  quit  his  house,  and  the  prisoner  left  at  five  o’clock  next  morning, 
saying  he  was  going  to  Boulogne. 

On  this  evidence  Mr.  Sleigh  applied  to  have  the  prisoner  committed 
for  trial. 

Air.  Gleed,  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner,  submitted  that  tho  photographic 
impression  on  glass  could  not  in  that  state  have  been,  used  for  purposes 
of  forgery,  and  was  only  shown  to  the  prisoner  as  an  experiment,  in  a 
room,  too,  which  was  open  to  the  public.  The  prime  movers  in  the 
business,  he  said,  had  been  the  M‘ Quires,  and  but  for  them  the  forgery, 
if  such  it  was,  would  have  been  stopped  in  its  inception.  Mr.  Gleed 
commented  on  what  he  called  their  base  deceitfulness  in  alluring  the 
prisoner  into  the  commission  of  a  crime,  and  in  taking'  his  money  after 
having  communicated  with  the  police,  which,  he  said,  was  nothing  lees 
than  obtaining  it  under  false  pretences. 

The  Lord  Mayor  said  the  answer  to  that  imputation  was  that  the 
M'Quires  had  simply  acted  under  the  instructions  of  the  police  and  to 
further  the  ends  of  justice,  and  in  his  opinion  they  had  done  a  public 
service.  He  thon  committed  the  prisoner  to  Newgate  for  trial  at  the 
Central  Criminal  Court. — Times. 


AN  AUTUMN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXCURSION  TO  THE 
ISLE  OP  MAN,  UNDER  HIGH  PRESSURE. 

By  John  Glover. 

IN  TWO  CHAPTERS. 

CHAPTER  II. — THE  BENEFITS  OF  EARLY  RISING. — DOUGLAS  HEAD. — LAXEY 
GLEN. — RIIENNASS  WATERFALL,  &C. — CASTLETOWN,  PORT  ERIN,  &C. — 
CONCLUSION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TOUR. 

To  rise  with  the  sun  is  the  golden  rule  of  the  photographer.  How  many 
hours  has  this  delightful  study  robbed  the  pillow  of  its  occupant !  The 
stained  fingers,  linen,  &c.,  though  powerful  arguments  when  advanced 
by  some  who  shall  ho  nameless,  are  mere  trifles  when  placed  in  tho 
balance  with  the  incentives  to  early  rising,  the  practice  of  which  all  ages 
have  allowed  to  he  tho  forerunner  of  health,  long  life,  and  active  intellect. 
Such  thoughts  as  these  occupied  the  mind  of  the  writer  as  he  issued  from 
his  hotel  on  the  following  morning  to  reconnoitre  the  ground  for  the  first 
day’s  operations.  To  join  the  throng  upon  the  beach  is  just  as  instinctive 
as  it  is  refreshing.  The  utmost  merriment  is  prevailing.  A  party  igno¬ 
rant  of  his  locality  might  suppose  he  was  in  the  midst  of  a  very  flourish¬ 
ing  penal  settlement  from  the  heartiness  with  which  the  “ticket”  system 
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is  being  discussed.  A  newly-formed  acquaintance  cannot  exchange  his 
card  without  allusion  to  the  question  of  the  day.  For  my  own  part,  I 
find  it  a  refreshing  change  from  the  hackneyed  inquiry  expressing  so 
much  solicitude  about  our  lower  extremities,  which  change  could  scarcely 
be  expected  in  the  Isle  of  Man  with  its  reputed  preponderance  of  “  legs.” 
riRST  day’s  excursion. 

At  last  the  camera  is  shouldered  and  we  make  the  best  of  our  way 
towards  the  Castletown-road.  Our  first  view  is  to  be  had  before  crossing  the 
bridge,  or  some  would  prefer  to  convert  the  wall  of  the  bridge  itself  into 
a  camera  stand.  From  the  latter  point  we  obtain  a  good  view  of  the 
creek  and  the  quay  lined  with  irregularly-built  houses.  If  the  hening 
fleet  is  in  port  it  adds  to  the  picture,  but  the  water  is  never  deserted 
enough  to  give  the  idea  of  blankness.  The  creek  being  shallow  the  craft 
are  aground,  except  about  the  time  of  high  water,  by  which  means  you 
may  have  sufficient  of  the  element  to  form  a  picture,  the  vessels  im¬ 
moveable — a  convenience  which  does  not  often  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  pho¬ 
tographer  in  rendering  marine  architecture. 

We  will  now  cross  the  bridge  and  ascend  the  steep  hill  on  the  left  side 
of  the  road  leading  to  Castletown.  On  reaching  the  footpath  we  come 
upon  one  of  the  best  views  of  the  town,  taking  in  the  bridge,  the  creek, 
and  the  houses  (most  of  them  whitened),  rising  tier  above  tier,  carrying 
the  eye  upward  to  the  undulating  line  of  hills  along  which  it  wanders 
towards  the  right  of  the  view— terminating  in  the  bold,  rocky  point  about 
five  miles  distant,  and  beyond  which  is  visible  the  line  of  “  the  deep  blue 
sea.”  Descending  the  hill  by  the  footpath  we  now  retrace  our  steps  to 
the  bridge,  which  -we  do  not  cross,  but  keep  along  the  right  of  the  creek, 
where,  if  we  had  time,  several  good  views  might  be  secured;  but  our 
business  now  is  to  make  the  best  of  our  way  to  Douglas  Head,  where  by 
far  the  most  interesting  and  picturesque  view  of  the  towm,  including  the 
pier  and  a  portion  of  the  bay,  is  to  be  obtained.  This  subject  forms  one 
of  the  few  suitable  for  a  panoramic  lens. 

Our  path  now  lies  over  the  headland,  and  skirting  the  cliffs  for  about  a 
mile  and  a-half  we  arrive  at  a  gorge  which  it  is  necessary  to  descend 
with  the  utmost  caution.  Here  is  presented  a  wild  expanse  of  most  pic¬ 
turesque  rock  scenery.  After  exposing  our  plates  we  are  still  disposed  to 
linger  among  these  majestic  piles  of  nature’s  handiwork  ;  but  the  sinking 
sun  and,  I  am  bound  to  confess,  the  calls  of  nature  within,  remind  us  it 
is  time  to  retrace  our  steps — thus  ending  a  day  of  most  pleasurable  and 
profitable  enjoyment. 

For  the  rest  of  our  excursion  it  is  necessary  to  engage  a  conveyance, 
which,  with  driver  included,  costs  under  twenty  shillings  for  the  whole 
of  the  three  days  remaining. 

SECOND  DAY’S  EXCURSION. 

To  Laxey  is  the  older  of  the  day — a  favourite  place  of  resort  for  the 
tourist  if  we  may  judge  from  the  number  of  cars  taking  the  same  route 
as  ourselves.  We  pass  several  objects  of  interest  to  the  archaeologist,  but 
our  limited  time  forbids  anything  besides  a  passing  glance.  The  island 
is  rich  in  druidical  remains  and  similar  monuments  of  later  antiquity. 
One  of  these,  the  cloven  stones,  is  visible  from  the  road,  but  it  possesses 
no  photographic  interest. 

An  hour’s  drive  brings  us  in  sight  of  the  lovely  valley  in  the  bosom  of 
which  is  situated  the  Laxey  mines,  noted  for  the  monster  water-wheel  by 
which  tho  works  are  drained.  To  obtain  the  best  view  of  the  glen  it  is 
necessai-y  to  alight  and  leave  the  high  road,  taking  a  by-path  to  the 
right  previous  to  descending  the  hill.  This  view  forms  the  principal  pic¬ 
ture  and  will  throw  every  photographer  into  raptures.  Resuming  our 
drive  we  soon  arrive  at  the  mines,  which  are  well  worthy  of  a  visit,  and 
furnish  materials  for  several  mews.  The  selection  of  these  and  inspection 
of  the  many  objects  of  interest  by  which  we  are  surrounded  swallow  up  the 
whole  of  our  available  time,  and  we  are  soon  on  the  road  homewards, 
pondering  over  the  immense  variety  of  scenery  with  which  our  eyes  have 
been  gladdened  in  an  excursion  of  a  few  hours’  duration. 

On  arriving  at  Douglas  we  are  greeted  with  the  unwelcome  news  of  the 
hoisting  of  the  “cone  and  drum.”  This  was  rather  too  bad  of  Admiral 
Fitzroy,  and  we  felt  half  inclined  to  send  him  a  back  telegram  to  defer  tho 
operation  for  a  couple  of  days. 

THIRD  DAY’S  EXCURSION. 

The  dawning  of  the  third  morning,  however,  is  sufficiently  bright  to 
dispel  much  of  the  fear  engendered bjT  the  prophet  of  evil;  and  we  begin  to 
think  that  our  “tightlittle  island”  has  escaped  the  fury  of  the  charmed  circle. 
In  this,  however,  we  are  disappointed ;  for  we  have  scarcely  reached  our 
destination  before  the  signs  of  a  storm  are  becoming  manifest.  Having- 
gained  the  spot  from  which  we  arc  to  attempt  the  principal  subject — 
Rhennass  Waterfall,  situate  at  the  extremity  of  a  most  romantic  glen — it 
becomes  a  matter  of  the  greatest  excitement  to  effect  the  exposure  of  a 
couple  of  plates  before  the  light  has  taken  its  departure.  In  this  we 
fully  succeed,  and  have  scarcely  time  to  complete  our  packing  before  the 
war  of  elements  begins.  Our  road  homo  lies  through  a  variety  of  scenes 
of  both  historical  and  pictorial  interest — among  which  may  be  named 
Tynwald  Mount,  from  which  the  Manx  laws  have  been  promulgated  from 
time  immemorial.  St.  Trinian’s,  a  roofless  ruin,  about  which  there  is 
a  most  miraculous  legend,  fully  believed  in  by  the  simpler  inhabitants 
of  even  tho  present  day ;  and  Kirk  Braddan,  with  its  interesting  runic 
remains. 

rouRTK  day’s  excursion. 

Our  fourth  day’s  excursion  is  to  the  south  of  the  island,  known  to 
geographers  as  the  Calf  of  Man.  There  is  but  little  of  interest  on  tke  road 


until  we  arrive  at  Castletown,  the  capital  of  the  island,  named  after  the 
stronghold  which  still  proudly  rears  its  head  over  every  other  modern 
structure.  Dating  back  from  the  tenth  century,  it  will  surprise  every 
stranger  to  find  its  stout  walls  in  so  good  a  state  of  preservation. 

It  is  necessary  to  be  here  in  early  morning  to  secure  a  good  light  on  its 
most  picturesque  aspect,  so  we  are  obliged  to  content  ourselves  with  the 
view  from  the  market-place,  which  of  necessity  includes  a  commonplace¬ 
looking  column  erected  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  late  Lieutenant- 
Governors.  Being  market-day,  my  companion,  with  wet  collodion,  is 
enabled  to  secure  a  lively  instantaneous  picture — a  decided  advantage  over 
my  dry  plates,  as  I  have  to  select  a  more  secluded  spot,  which  happens  to 
be  a  less  effective  point  of  sight. 

Resuming  our  journey  south,  and  skirting  the  bay  of  Port  St.  Man', 
we  come  upon  what  appears  at  first  to  be  a  colony  of  black  cats,  covering 
the  grassy  knolls  between  us  and  the  beach  as  far  as  the  eye  could  carry. 
Our  cats,  however,  turn  out  to  be  rabbits.  After  all,  as  our  early 
naturalists  would  have  remarked,  they  are  “  strange-looking  beasts.” 

Our  halting  place  is  at  the  Falcon’s  Nest,  in  the  bosom  of  the  pictu¬ 
resque  bay  of  Port  Erin— a  spot  where  an  “  instantaneous  ”"  man  could 
find  amusement  for  a  whole  week. 

The  sun  has  long  passed  the  meridian,  and  we  have  four  miles  to  travel 
ere  we  reach  the  principal  object  of  our  journey.  The  path  is  most  pre¬ 
cipitous,  and  literally  through  the  clouds,  in  the  region  of  which  wo 
stumble  upon  a  little  fishing  village,  forming  a  subject  in  which  an  artist 
might  revel,  but  which,  in  its  present  condition,  is  quite  lost  upon  us. 

Passing  onward  over  the  bare  granite  at  the  summit,  scored  by  the 
antediluvian  icebergs,  we  rapidly  descend  towards  the  sea,  where  tho 
most  sublime  spectacle  on  the  island  awaits  us.  It  is  here  we  find  the 
perfection  of  grandeur  in  rock  scenery.  The  ancient  records  of  Mona  tell 
of  a  devastating  earthquake  ;  and  here  surely  is  some  of  the  evidence. 

The  subjects  are  soon  chosen ;  our  last  plate  exposed ;  our  day’s  work 
completed  ;  and  our  excursion,  so  far  as  photography  is  concerned,  is  thus 
brought  to  a  successful  termination. 
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The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Photography  Familiarly  Ex* 
plained ,  being  a  Manual  for  Beginners  and  Book  of  Reference 
for  Expert  Photographers.  By  C.  Jabez  Hughes.  Fifth 
Edition. 

London:  T.  T.  Lemare,  Oxford  Arms  Passage,  Paternoster  Row; 

C.  Jabez  Hughes,  379,  Oxford  Street. 

It  is  pleasant  to  meet  a  friend  that  one  has  known  and  esteemed  from  youth, 
when  he  has  expanded  into  the  “  full-blown”  family  man,  with  numerous 
claims  on  our  attention  both  for  what  he  has  done  and  is  doing-.  We 
are  somewhat  in  this  condition  with  the  manual  before  us.  In  1861  we 
knew  it  in  its  youth,  observed  and  noted  its  many  excellent  qualities, 
metaphorically  patted  it  on  the  back,  shook  hands  with  it  and  wished  it 
prosperity,  for  it  was  a  lad  of  good  promise.  Now  in  1863  we  meet 
with  it  again,  the  same  in  spirit,  but  not  altogether  the  same  in  body ; 
it  has  grown  stouter  and  more  substantial — indeed,  it  is  nearly  double  the 
size  round  the  waist  that  it  was  when  we  first  made  its  acquaintance. 
Nevertheless  it  bears  just  as  cheerful  a  countenance  as  of  yore,  converses 
as  familiarly  and  with  as  much  gaiety,  but  seasons  the  lighter  matter 
with  an  addition  of  some  more  sage  instruction. 

To  drop  badinage,  however,  the  work  ( tittle  work  no  longer)  before  us 
is  more  than  half  a  new  one,  for  the  number  of  pages  it  contains  is  double 
that  of  the  first  edition;  and,  while  all  the  substance  of  the  original 
is  retained,  this  has  been  both  pruned  and  condensed,  consequently  the 
new  part  exceeds  the  old  in  quantity,  and  we  may  add  that  it  at  least 
equals  it  in  quality. 

One  of  the  most  useful  features  to  the  amateur  photographer  who  has 
advanced  far  enough  to  attempt  any  of  the  dry  processes  upon  glass,  is 
the  copious  resume  of  the  various  modifications  of,  and  improvements 
upon,  certain  typical  processes  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  public.  These,  though  sufficiently  embarrassing  to  the 
novice,  will  be  found  convenient  to  the  skilled  operator  who  may  have 
cause  to  make  a  change  in  the  particular  method  of  working  to  which  he 
is  usually  addicted ;  "for,  however  excellent  the  memory  may  be,  and 
however  well  we  may  bo  versed  in  the  principles  of  the  several  variations, 
formula!  which  have  been  already  wrought  out  cannot  fail  to  be  of  ser¬ 
vice  in  shortening  the  labour  of  those  who  enter  upon  a  new  or  unfamiliar 
path.  About  three  dozen  pages  are  devoted  to  dry-plate  photography, 
and  this  forms  the  second  division  of  the  work. 

Part  III.,  consisting  of  upwards  of  five  dozen  pages,  is  by  no  means 
the  least  useful  portion  of  Mr.  Hughes’s  book.  It  contains  much  practi¬ 
cal  information,  chiefly  the  result  of  experience  in  the  author's  own 
practice  or  in  his  own  studio ;  not  always  or  even  generally  of  his  own 
originating,  but  invariably  recommended  because  it  has  been  tried  and 
found  efficient  towards  attaining  the  several  ends  in  vi<av. 

In  making  an  extract  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  spirit  of  the 
work,  a  critic,  if  he  have  a  conscience,  will  not  pick  out  just  the  cream 
only  wherewith  to  enrich  his  own  pages,  and  leave  nothing  but  the 
skimmed  milk  behind ;  but  vre  arc  fain  to  admit  that  some  critics  have  no 
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conscience.  Be  that  as  it  may,  however,  we  shall  treat  our  readers  to  a 
little  of  Mr.  Hughes’s  “cream,”  having  first  received  full  and  free  per - 
mission  to  do  so,  premising  only  that  there  is  plenty  more  “cream”  be¬ 
hind;  and  though  there  is  abundance  of  “milk  for  photographic  babes,” 
it  does  not  bear  the  least  resemblance  to  skimmed  milk.  The  following 
on  toning  baths  forms  the  concluding  portion  of  Part  III. : — 

“Acetate  of  Soda  Toning  Bath. 

Chloride  of  gold .  1  grain 

Acetate  of  soda  . .  20  grains 

Carbonate  of  soda  .  20  , , 

Water .  10  ounces. 

“  Mix  the  carbonate  of  soda  and  gold  first,  and  then  add  the  acetate  of  soda. 
This  toning  solution  should  be  made  an  hour  or  two  before  wanted,  and  after 
being  once  used  will  keep  well.  Print  deeper  than  required,  and  wash  the 
prints  well  in  several  changes  of  water.  These  preliminary  washings,  though 
needful,  are  not  so  important  as  in  the  carbonate  formula,  as  a  little  free 
nitrate  of  silver  in  this  bath  does  not  produce  mealiness,  though  it  throws 
down  the  gold,  causing  waste.  The  prints  must  be  toned  a  little  deeper  colour 
than  they  are  required  to  be  when  finished. 

“  This  toning  bath  produces  excellent  colours,  from  a  clear  sepia  to  a  fine 
rich  purple-black,  according  to  the  depth  they  are  printed  and  the  extent  they 
are  toned.  The  bath  improves  by  keeping,  requiring  strengthening  from  time 
to  time  as  the  gold  gets  exhausted.  It  is  not  a  good  plan  to  keep  a  concen¬ 
trated  solution  to  strengthen  :  it  is  better  to  make  up  some  fresh  at  the  time, 
and  add  it  to  the  old  stock.  As  one  grain  of  chloride  of  gold  will  tone  a  whole 
sheet  of  paper  a  rich  brown,  and  two  grains  a  deep  purple-black,  it  can  always 
be  calculated  how  much  gold  to  add  to  the  bath  by  the  number  and  size 
of  the  prints  to  be  toned.  Suppose  one  grain  is  required  for  a  certain  batch, 
dissolve  the  gold  in  one  ounce  of  water,  then  add  to  it  five  grains  of  carbonate 
of  soda;  when  dissolved,  add  five  grains  of  acetate  of  soda,  and  then  add 
the  whole  to  the  stock  solution.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  strengthenino- 
solution  has  very  little  water,  and  much  less  carbonate  and  acetate  than  in 
the  first-made  bath :  this  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  the  bath  loses  its 
gold  in  a  more  rapid  manner  than  its  carbonate  or  acetate,  while  the  water 
remains  nearly  the  same.  Sometimes  the  bath  becomes  inert :  it  has  enough 
gold  to  tone  well,  yet  will  not.  In  such  a  case,  add  one  or  two  drops  only 
of  the  stock  solution  of  acid  chloride  of  gold,  without  any  carbonate  or 
acetate.  The  action  will  be  thus  started,  and  the  bath  will  go  all  right. 

“  This  inert  condition  is  most  frequent  in  baths  that  have  such  an  accumu¬ 
lation  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  them  that  checks  the  tendency  of  the  gold  to 
deposit,  but  directly  the  small  portion  of  fresh  gold  is  added  the  action  is 
started  and  then  continues.  The  fresh  gold  seems  to  act  as  a  ferment. 
Chemists  have  a  learned  word  to  explain  this,  ‘  catalysis,'  but  a  facetious 
friend  suggests  ‘  jibbing  ’  as  more  understandable  and  expressive.  He  com¬ 
pares  a  bath  in  this  state  to  a  stubborn  horse,  who  will  not  move  until  by  some 
means  he  is  compelled  to  start,  and  then  he  goes  on  all  right.  Solutions  that 
remain  for  a  time  out  of  use  become  ‘jibbers.’  For  this  reason  it  is  not  well 
to  make  up  concentrated  baths,  but  the  inertia  may  always  be  removed  by  the 
stimulating  action  of  a  very  few  drops  of  acid  chloride  of  gold. 

“  The  fixing  and  washing  is  the  same  as  with  the  preceding  process. 

“  Chloride  of  Lime  Toning  Bath. 

“  Various  formuhe  have  at  different  times  been  given  out  in  which  chloride 
of  lime  formed  an  element,  and  which  were  supposed  to  have  superior  toning 
properties  ;  but  whatever  good  they  may  have  possessed  has  been  neutralised 
by  the  absence  of  practical  details. 

“  The  following  formula  is  published  for  the  first  time.  It  has  been  worked 
out  in  the  author’s  establishment,  and  may  be  depended  on.  It  is  easily  pre¬ 
pared,  and  can  be  worked  at  once  without  any  of  that  waiting  for  a  week  or 
a  month  for  the  baths  to  be  ready  for  use  that  other  formuhe  comoelled : — 

No.  1. 


Chloride  of  lime . . . .  \  ounce. 

Distilled  water  .  16  ounces. 

No.  2. 

Chloride  of  gold . . .  1  grain. 

Carbonate  of  lime  (powdered  chalk) .  3  grains. 

Water . . .  1  ounce. 


Mix  No.  1,  agitate  well,  filter,  and  keep  in  a  stoppered  bottle.  Into  eight 
ounces  of  very  hot  distilled  water  put  No.  2 ;  agitate  for  five  minutes,  then 
add  half  ounce  No.  1,  and  when  cold  the  toning  bath  is  ready  for  use.  Hot 
water  is  employed  to  make  the  bath  ready  for  immediate  use.  If  cold  water 
were  taken,  the  bath  must  remain  a  week  before  being  used.  The  bath  will 
improve  with  working. 

“Print  a  little  deeper  than  needed — the  depth  varies  with  different  papers, 
for  somo  bleach  more  than  others — and  wash  the  prints  before  toning.  The 
colours  of  the  prints  arc  colder  and  bluer  while  toning  than  in  an  acetate  bath. 
In  a  new  bath  the  prints  must  be  allowed  to  become  bluer  than  wished  to  be 
when  finished.  In  an  old  bath,  or  in  a  weak,  sluggish  new  one,  the  prints 
must  be  taken  out  redder  than  when  finished,  as  in  these  instances  they  do  not 
show  the  extent  to  which  they  are  toned  until  they  are  in  the  hypo. 

“  The  prints  must  remain  in  the  hypo,  longer  than  when  the  acetate  or  car¬ 
bonate  bath  is  used,  say  twenty  or  twenty-five  minutes.  They  become  very 
red  on  first  immersion,  and  then  slowly  regain  their  colour.  If  they  are  left 
in  the  hypo,  too  long  they  become  weak  and  flat.  AVhenthe  hypo,  is  too  strong 
it  takes  out  all  the  rich  black  colour,  and  turns  the  prints  a  dirty  reddish  brown. 

“The  tones  given  by  this  bath  are  peculiar.  They  are  a  rich  black:  there  is 
very  little  purple  or  agreeable  brown.  It  is  therefore  well  adapted  for  portraits 
and  copies  of  engravings,  but  not  for  landscapes.  The  writer,  in  giving  his 
experience  with  this  bath,  is  anxious  neither  to  over  or  underrate  it,  but 
lie  feels  it  quite  necessary  to  distinctly  state  that  it  requires  careful  manage¬ 
ment.  For  this  reason  he  thinks  that  the  acetate  toning  bath  is  far  superior 
for  general  use,  %  with  it  a  very  considerable  range  of  colour,  from  light 
brown  to  purple-black,  may  bo  easily  obtained.  But  in  the  chloride  of  lime 
bath  there  is  only  one  agreeable  tone,  but  that  for  suitable  subjects  is  very 
fine.  If  the  toning  bo  stopped  before  the  print  arrives  at  it,  when  finished  it 
will  bo  a  dirty,  disagreeable  brown ;  and  if  carried  beyond  it  will  be  a  cold, 
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pale,  weak  slate  colour.  It  is  a  much  more  difficult  bath  to  work  than  an 
acetate.  It  requires  good  negatives,  just  the  proper  depth  of  printing  and 
toning,  and  a  paper  well  suited  to  it.  With  the  acetate  bath,  at  whatever 
stage  the  prints  are  taken  out  of  the  bath  they  are  always  an  agreeable  brown 
or  purple  tone,  but  with  this  bath  only  one  good  tone  is  obtained.  It  does  m,t 
give  purple :  it  passes  from  brown  to  black,  and  then  to  slate.  The  author's 
experience  with  all  varieties  of  chloride  of  lime  as  an  clement  in  the  tonin" 
bath  is  that  the  tones  arc  always  inclined  to  a  cold  black,  and  arc  somi  tiuu  - 
inky  and  sooty.  For  this  reason  he  does  not  think  that  a  chloride  <1  In,..! 
toning  bath  will  ever  be  in  general  use,  as  the  care  required  is  so  much  more 
than  with  the  acetate  bath  ;  yet,  let  it  bo  distinctly  understood,  for  those  who 
are  careful  and  study  the  conditions  necessary,  better  tones  can  be  produced 
with  it  than  by  any  other,  but  more  especially  for  portraiture. 

“Advantage  of  Occasional  Variation  of  Formal  re. — The  author  concludes  his 
remarks  on  the  difficult  subject  of  printing  and  toning  with  the  assurance, 
derived  from  an  endless  number  of  experiments,  that  every  formula  am 
occasionally  be  varied  with  advantage,  according  to  the  sample  of  paper  used. 
The  mechanical  and  chemical  nature  of  the  paper  and  the  chemicals  it  con¬ 
tains  really  form  an  important  part  of  any  printing  and  toning  process.  Tho 
intelligent  printer  will,  therefore,  find  much  advantage  in  studying  its  nature 
and  adapting  his  other  chemicals  to  it.  It  is  no  use  railing  against  paper,  and 
condemning  formulae ;  they  must  both  be  used,  and  it  is  better  to  tiy  and 
make  them  harmonise.  Paper  cannot  be  made  to  suit  tho  chemicals,  so 
chemicals  must  be  modified  to  suit  tho  paper.  Well-prepared  albumenised 
paper  is  one  thing,  and  a  good  toning  process  another,  and  the  skill  of  tho 
printer  is  shown  by  blending  them  so  as  to  produce  first-rate  prints. 

“  By  recommending  the  use  of  vigorous  negatives,  by  furnishing  good 
working  formula,  and  by  urging  the  propriety  of  slight  modifications,  accord¬ 
ing  to  circumstances,  tho  key  is  supplied  for  producing  as  perfect  prints  as  tho 
present  knowledge  of  the  art  permits.” 


Elements  of  Photography.  By  Charles  IIeisch,  F.C.S., 

Lecturer  on  Chemistry  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital  Medical  College . 

London:  Murray  &  Heath,  43,  Piccadilly. 

Mr.  Heisch’s  little  brochure  is  intended,  as  its  title  implies,  entirely  for 
novices ;  and  to  those  who  would  only  be  confused  by  a  more  elaborate 
book  of  instructions — and  there  are  many  such — enough  information  is 
given  to  enable  them  to  commence  satisfactorily  the  practice  of  our  art. 

The  matter  contained  consists  rather  of  facts  than  opinions,  conse¬ 
quently  there  is  but  little  to  criticise ;  and  where  opinions  are  advanced 
we  find  them  so  much  in  accordance  with  our  own  -siews  that  we  mako 
but  two  short  extracts  without  a  word  of  comment,  as  follows  : — 

“  Much  discussion  has  recently  taken  place  as  to  whether  the  presence  of 
bromides  increases  the  sensibility  of  collodion,  and  many  contradictory  assertions 
have  been  made  on  the  subject.  I  believe  these  contradictions  are  mainly  owing 
to  the  fact  that  but  few  of  the  experimenters  have  paid  any  attention  to  the 
proportion  of  the  bromide  to  the  iodide,  or  of  both  to  the  quantity  of  pyroxy- 
line  in  the  collodion.  To  attain  the  maximum  of*  sensibility  the  collodion 
should  contain,  after  being  sensitised,  as  much  silver  (whether  as  iodide  or 
bromide)  as  can  be  retained  firmly  by  the  film.  If  it  contain  less  than  this,  the 
silver  salts  are  so  surrounded  by  pyroxvline  as  to  bo  comparatively  insensible  ; 
if  it  contain  more,  the  silver  salts  -wash  out  into  the  bath  and  leave  streaks  on 
the  film.  It  is  universally  admitted  that,  in  the  Daguerreotpye  process, 
bromide  in  conjunction  with  iodide  of  silver  is  far  more  sensitive  than  iodide 
alone.  The  reason  of  this  universal  admission  I  believe  to  be  due  to  the  fact, 
that  a  very  slight  difference  in  the  proportions  of  iodide  and  bromide  in  this 
process  renders  a  plate  not  only  less  sensitive  but  almost  insensitive,  so  that 
Daguerreotypists  were  obliged  to  pay  that  strict  attention  to  proportions  which 
the  experimenters  in  collodion  have  many  of  them  failed  to  do,  and  hence,  I 
believe,  has  arisen  the  discrepancies  in  them  opinions. 

*  ‘  A  careful  consideration  of  the  very  slight  difference  of  proportions  which  so 
completely  altered  the  state  of  a  Daguerreotype  plate,  convinced  me  that  it 
could  only  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  there  is  a  real 
chemical  compound  of  iodide  and  bromide  of  silver  which  possesses  in  an 
eminent  degree  the  two  qualities  of  sensibility  and  resistance  to  solarisation. 
Many  experiments  led  me  to  the  same  conclusion.  In  1851  I  made  a  long 
series  of  experiments  to  see  if  iodides  and  bromides  mixed  in  proportion  of  their 
chemical  equivalents  would  not  give  those  two  properties  both  to  paper  and 
collodion  in  a  greater  degree  than  if  they  were  mixed  at  random ;  and  I  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  in  all  cases  a  mixture  of  two  equivalents  of  iodide  to  one 
equivalent  of  bromide  was  far  more  sensitive  than  iodide  alone  or  any  hap¬ 
hazard  mixture  of  the  two.  These  experiments  were  repeated  some  years  after, 
and  the  results  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  Blackheath  Photographic  Society. 
In  all  the  collodion  experiments  the  quantity  of  iodides  and  bromides  employed 
were  so  arranged  that  six  grains  of  pyroxyline  were  mixed  with  either  iodide 
or  bromo-iodide  of  silver,  equivalent  to  4-2  grains  of  silver,  so  that  the  experi¬ 
ments  were  strictly  comparable.  No  subsequent  experience  has  in  the  least 
modified  my  conclusions  on  this  subject. 

“  The  nature  of  the  base  with  which  the  iodine  and  bromine  in  collodion  are 
combined  exerts  a  remarkable  influence  on  the  character  of  the  sensitive  film. 
Comparatively  few  bases  can  be  employed,  more  especially  where  both  iodides 
and  bromides  are  required,  as  many  iodides,  and  more  bromides,  are  insoluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  salts  most  available  are  those  of  ammonium, 
cadmium,  lithium,  magnesium,  potassium,  or  zinc.  Of  these,  potassium  (the 
first  employed)  has  now  gone  almost  out  of  use,  as  the  iodide  is  but  sparingly 
soluble  in  any  but  weak  alcohol,  and  the  bromide  almost  insoluble.  The  salts 
of  cadmium  possess  the  advantage  of  being  very  stable,  so  that  collodion  pre¬ 
pared  with  them  may  be  kept  ready  iodised  for  an  almost  indefinite  time  without 
change — a  great  advantage  to  those  who  only  work  occasionally,  The  greatest 
sensibility  appears  to  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  those  salts  whose  chemical 
equivalents  are  the  lowest,  which  in  fact  leave  the  silver  salts  in  the  state  of 
greatest  purity  in  the  film.  Thus  the  salts  of  lithium,  magnesium,  and 
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ammonium,  give  the  most  sensitive  collodions — 6-43  parts  of  lithium,  12-67  of 
magnesium,  and  18  of  ammonium,  being-  respectively  equivalent  to  55-74  of 
cadmium,  and  39  of  potassium.  A  great  advantage  also  possessed  by  the  salts 
of  lithium  and  magnesium  is  that  the  compounds  formed  by  them  on  immersion 
in  the  hath  of  nitrate  of  silver  are  deliquescent,  so  that  they  tend  to  keep 
the  film  moist.  On  a  hot  day  a  plate  prepared  with  a  cadmium  collodion  will 
in  a  given  time  be  so  dry  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  to  pour  the  develop¬ 
ing  solution  over  it,  while  one  prepared  with  magnesium  or  lithium  collodion 
will  be  quite  moist,  and  allow  the  developer  to  flow  over  it  without  difficulty. 

“  The  Nitrate  of  Silver  Bath. — The  hath  is  best  prepared  in  the  following 
manner : — Dissolve  two  ounces  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  six  ounces  of  distilled 
water.  To  five  ounces  of  the  above  add  one  drachm  of  the  solution  employed 
to  iodise  the  collodion.  Shake  these  well  together,  and  add  twelve  ounces  of 
water  and  two  ounces  of  alcohol.  This  will  cause  a  deposit  of  iodide  and  bromide 
of  silver.  Allow  it  to  stand,  shaking  occasionally,  for  about  twelve  hours. 
Filter  it,  and  finally  add  one  ounce  of  the  original  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
which  was  separated  for  the  pm-pose.  Thus  prepared,  the  bath  should  be  just 
perceptibly  acid.  Should  it  be  found  that  the  pictures  have  any  tendency  to 
fog,  one  or  two  drops  of  nitric  acid  may  be  added  to  the  hath.  Acetate  of 
soda  and  acetic  acid  are  sometimes  added  to  give  increased  density  to  the 
pictures.  My  own  experience  is  that  all  such  additions  are  either  useless  or 
worse.  When  a  simply  iodised  collodion  is  employed  they  may  do  no  harm, 
but  with  a  bromo-iodised  collodion  they  are  decidedly  detrimental.” 

HGGhtp  of  Satieties, 

EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  1st  instant.  The 
chair  was  occupied  by  John  Nicol,  Esq.,  Vice-president. 

Messrs.  A.  Melville  Bell  and  T.  "W.  Naumann  were  admitted  as 
members. 

The  Secretary  then  stated  that,  with  a  view  of  infusing  fresh  blood 
and  vigour  into  the  meetings  and  discussions,  he  had,  some  time  ago, 
resolved  to  apply  to  some  of  their  honorary  and  corresponding  members 
for  papers  to  be  read  at  their  meetings,  and,  in  accordance  with  this 
resolution,  he  had  written  to  Mr.  A.  II.  Wall,  of  London,  requesting  a 
paper.  This  request  had  been  very  promptly  responded  to  by  Mr.  Wall 
(applause),  whose  paper  he  would  then  read,  after  making  the  single 
remark  that  the  subject  selected  was  the  one  which,  of  all  othei'S,  was 
most  calculated  to  interest  them  at  that  moment,  being  a  discussion  of  the 
claims  photography  had  to  be  considered  a  fine  art.  He  (the  Secretary)  then 
read  the  paper  alluded  to,  entitled  In  Search  of  Truth.  [See  page  285.] 

When  the  reading  of  the  paper  had  been  concluded, 

Mr.  Crawford  (artist)  said  he  agreed  in  the  main  with  all  Mr.  Wall 
had  advanced,  although  he  felt  at  a  disadvantage  in  never  having  seen 
any  of  the  productions  of  Rejlander  or  Robinson  alluded  to,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  he  could  not  judge  of  them  ;  but  he  could  bear  testimony  to 
the  great  talent  of  Mr.  Wall,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  best 
art-critics  and  art-teachers  in  this  country.  So  far  as  concerned  the 
medium  on  which  a  picture  was  produced,  he  had  seen  pictures — real 
pictures — produced  by  Mr.  Bough,  with  a  red-hot  poker,  on  the  back  of  a 
pair  of  bellows.  He  was,  however,  scared}"  convinced  that  mind  could 
be  infused  into  a  photograph. 

The  Chairman  :  Does  the  artist  manage  to  get  the  mind  on  his  canvas 
if  it  is  not  in  his  model  ? 

Mr.  Crawford  :  Yos ;  but  we  don’t  hold  everybody  to  be  an  artist 
who  wields  a  brush.  In  painting  or  photographing  a  portrait  art  is 
necessary  to  drive  out  of  a  man’s  head  the  idea  that  lie  is  sitting  for  his 
portrait.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  when  painting  the  celebrated  picture  of 
John  Hunter ,  after  labouring  at  it  for  a  long  period,  found  that  he  could 
not  get  the  character  infused  into  the  picture.  But,  after  getting  into  a 
familiar  conversation,  Hunter  lost  sight  of  what  he  was  engaged  in,  and 
Reynolds,  seeing  the  wislicd-for  expression  in  his  sitter’s  face,  turned  the 
canvas  upside  down,  and  at  once  painted  the  head  with  its  happiest 
expression  between  the  legs  of  the  previous  picture,  where  it  still  remains. 

Mr.  D.  Wood  :  The  result  of  that  happy  expression  being  copied  was 
a  picture  or  a  piece  of  tine  art.  Now,  if  that  expression  had  been  deline¬ 
ated  by  means  of  the  camera  instead  of  the  brush,  would  it  not  have  been 
equally  a  piece  of  fine  art  ? 

Mr.  Crawford  :  Undoubtedly  it  would. 

Mr.  M'Glasiion  :  The  artist  can  convey  his  thoughts  quicker  by  means 
of  the  camera  than  by  any  other  medium. 

The  Chairman  :  Then,  do  you  believe  photography  to  bo  a  fine  art  ? 

Mr.  M'Glashon  seemed  to  decline  answering  the  question  when  put  in 
that  way. 

The  Chairman  :  If  you  take  a  piece  of  paper  which  gives  the  mind  of 
the  artist,  whether  it  be  a  painting  or  a  photograph,  it  is  a  work  of  fine  art. 

The  Secretary  :  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Traquair  is  not  present  to  de¬ 
fend  some  of  the  positions  in  his  paper  against  the  claims  of  photography 
to  be  considered  a  fine  art,  such  as  tho  want  of  colour  in  photographs. 
Rembrandt’s  etchings  are  surely  deserving  of  being  ranked  as  fine-art 
productions. 

Mr.  Davies  :  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  about  tho  black  and  white 
question.  Many  of  the  best  pictures  which  the  world  possesses  have  been 
produced  in  black  and  white — to  go  no  farther  than  Rembrandt’s  etchings 
or  the  designs  of  Hogarth,  many  of  which  were  produced  direct  from  the 
copperplate,  and  have  had  existence  through  no  other  medium  than  simple 
black  and  white. 


Mr.  Archibald  :  From  the  fact  that  Turner  gave  so  much  of  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  light  and  shade,  it  would  appear  ho  thought  it  of  at  least  equal  im¬ 
portance  with  colour. 

Mr.  Crawford  did  not  think  a  work  of  art  depended  upon  colour  at 
all.  Although  it  was  of  course  a  valuable  acquisition,  colour  did  not 
constitute  anything  a  work  of  art. 

Mr.  M‘Glashon  :  What  Mr.  Wall  says  about  the  difference  between 
Rejlander  and  Robinson  is  very  true.  In  the  one  the  models  seem  to  bo 
better  up  to  what  they  are  to  do  than  in  the  other. 

Mr.  Davies  :  In  a  frame  in  a  recent  Exhibition  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Scotland  which  was  highly  praised  by  the  critic  in  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  although  the  name  of  the  artist  was  not  given, 
this  was  well  exemplified.  Rejlander  there  showed  two  designs  every  way 
worthy  of  such  a  master  as  Titian.  Composition,  pose,  expression,  light 
and  shade — all  were  perfect.  Those  two  pictures  were  really  works  of 
art,  and  of  which  any — aye,  even  the  greatest — artist  might  have  been 
proud.  Rejlander  seems  to  have  more  of  the  capacity  to  infuse  his  own 
mind  into  the  model.  Many  artists  want  that  power,  and  have  to  invent 
an  expression  for  their  sitter.  Some  put  you  at  your  ease  at  once  by 
keeping  chatting  to  you ;  others  set  you  up  and  say  do  so  and  so,  or  look 
so  and  so,  and,  taking  no  further  interest  in  the  feelings  of  their  sitter, 
leave  him  to  his  own  capacity,  and  he  consequently  becomes  fossilised 
and  utterly  expressionless. 

Mr.  Crawford  :  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  portraits  seem  to  have  been  painted 
under  such  circumstances.  Not  one  of  all  his  portraits  convey  the  man 
so  clearly  as  one  by  Colvin  Smith.  His  portrait  of  J effrey  is  of  the  same 
character. 

The  Chairman  :  Just  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  talking  and  wilt¬ 
ing,  so  are  people  veering  round  to  the  fact  that  photography  really  has 
a  claim  to  be  a  fine  art ;  for  if  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  photographer  to 
produce  in  the  model  the  expression  he  wants  and  then  transfer  it  to  his 
plate,  it  is  just  the  same  thing  the  artist  wants,  and  is  the  essence  of  fine 
art.  Here  are  two  pictures  which  have  been,  so  to  speak,  created,  tho 
only  difference  between  them  being  that  one  is  produced  by  the  camera 
and  chemicals,  the  other  by  the  brush  and  pigments,— the  one  depending 
as  much  on  the  mind  when  photographing  it  as  did  the  other  when  paint¬ 
ing  it.  The  one  is  just  as  much  a  picture  and  piece  of  fine  art  as  the  other. 

Mr.  Davies  :  Take,  for  example,  the  late  Ivan  Szabo,  of  this  city :  there 
is  no  photographer  we  have  had  here  who  ever  produced  photographs 
equal  to  him.  In  realising  the  character  of  some  of  his  sitters,  he  had 
never  seen  one  who  approached  him,  Mr.  M  Glashon  and  all  the  other 
professionals  present,  of  course,  excepted.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Boav  thought  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  definition  of  the 
phrase.  He  wished  to  know  what  “Fine  Art”  meant.- 

The  Chairman  said  he  heard  Mr.  Davies  define  the  term,  and,  as  ho 
thought,  very  well.  Perhaps  he  would  oblige  them  by  trying  it  again. 

Mr.  Davies  :  There  are  few  things  more  difficult  to  do  than  that  of 
defining  anything,  far  less  defining  such  a  general  term  as  “Fine  Art,” 
and  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  too.  However,  I  will  try..  I  call  that  fine 
art  which  is  creative ,  and  not  merely  imitative — that  which  employs  tho 
higher  and  nobler  faculties  of  man  in  its  productions — that  which  creates 
something  new  and  original  in  the  imitative  and  formative  aids,  and 
which  does  not  rest  content  with  simply  copying. 

Mr.  Boav  :  But  what  is  new  in  a  piece  of  sculpture,  which  we  will 
assume  is  an  exact  copy  of  a  man,  as  faithfully  done  as  we  can  imagine  it 
to  be  ?  It  may  be  scrupulously  faithful  and  true  in  eA*ery  line,  and  yet 
there  is  no  originality  there ;  but  it  is  recognised  as  fine  art. 

Mr.  Davies  :  If  the  artist  arrange  the  figure,  or  even  choose  one  posi¬ 
tion  in  preference  to  another,  he  puts  a  bit  of  his  life  into  that  subject. 
No  man  can  do  AA-ork  who  is  a  true  artist  without  digni tying  what  he 
-works  at ;  and,  as  for  the  absolutely  faithful  and  true  representation  of  a 
man,  the  world  has  yet,  I  suspect,  to  see  it,  and  I  question  whether  such 
a  thing  could  be  done. 

Mr.  Boav  :  No  doubt  of  it  some  of  those  Indian  or  Chinese  fellows 
would  copy  anything  line  for  line  ;  and  the  question  is,  that  being  done, 
Avould  it  bo  fine  art— the  artist  haAnng  no  taste,  but  only  taking  the  man 
as  he  stands,  and  that  being  by  chance  a  good  position  r 

Mr.  Davies  :  It  is  doubtful ;  but  I  think  not.  It  would  be  showing 
clever  imitative  faculties  merely,  but  no  genius — no  creative  power,  and 
therefore  not  coming  within  the  limits  of  my  definition.. 

Mr.  Peat  :  What  do  you  say  to  an  engraver  who  copies  a  picture,  and 
produces  it  in  black  and  white  as  an  engiaA-ing  ?  That  is  acknowledged 

as  fine  art.  ... 

Mr.  Davies  :  I  would  by  no  means  class  the  engraver  who  simply  ren¬ 
ders  another  man's  designs  into  black  and  white  with  him  aa  ho  designs  as 
well  as  cncruA'es  his  own.  The  one  is  simply  a  cop}  ist,  the  othei  a  crea¬ 
tor  :  the  one  a  clever  manipulator,  the  other  an  artist  at  the  same  time.  I 
hold  that  there  arc  degrees  of  merit  in  art  as  in  science  and  medicine  ;  and, 
although  all  may  be  included  under  the  term  of  art-workmanship,  they 
are  not  all  necessarilv  artists  or  their  works  fine  ait.  I  would  not,  for 
example,  call  that  man  an  artist,  or  his  works  fine  art,  whose  productions 
were  simply  decorations  for  furniture.  .  . 

Mr.  Bow :  I  see  we  are  still  in  want  of  a  good  definition  of  fine  art  be¬ 
fore  we  can  settle  the  question. 

Mr.  Archibald:  It  is  in  some  sort  an  absurdity  to  say  that  fine  art 
must  be  original  and  creative,  because  invention  without  imitation  would 
be  monstrous. 
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Mr.  Davies  :  I  suppose  that  in  time  we  may  adopt  from  the  Italians 
the  terms  major  and  minor  arts,  which  may,  perhaps,  he  found  more 
suitable ;  and,  in  reference  to  what  some  gentleman  said  about  the  photo¬ 
graph  being  exhaustive  and  not  leaving  food  for  the  imagination,  it  is  just 
the  case  with  common  pictures  as  it  is  with  common  photographs,  they 
are  both  exhaustive.  But  the  best  photographs  are  not  exhaustive ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  infinite  as  Nature  herself  is,  and  as  full  of  mystery 
too.  Witness  those  pictures  by  Lyndon  Smith,  exhibited  here  some  four 
years  ago,  and  many  others  I  could  montion.  I  have  no  doubt  when  we 
all  produce  such  pictures,  and  take  to  heart  and  apply  such  lessons  as  we 
have  had  taught  from  Mr.  Wall,  we  shall  all  be  much  nearer  being 
artists  and  our  works  fine  art  than  we  are  at  present,  and  I  am  sure 
nobody  will  be  better  pleased  at  such  a  result  than  the  clever  and  kindly 
contributor  of  this  evening’s  paper. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Wall,  and  the  meeting  was 
, shortly  after  adjourned.  _ 

FRENCH  (PARIS)  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  held  its  last  monthly  meeting  for  the  season  on  Friday,  the 
3rd  instant,  arid  will  not  resume  its  meetings  until  October. 

The  heat  of  the  weather  sadly  thinned  its  numbers,  and  the  business 
commenced  at  an  hour  when  it  should  have  been  nearly  terminated. 

A  large  number  of  beautiful  prints  were  presented  by  various  photo¬ 
graphers,  including  a  Polish  gentleman  named  Kordyoz,  who,  unfortu- 
•  nately,  neither  spoke  French  nor  English,  while  no  one  present  knew  a 
word  of  the  Polish  language.  His  photographs  consist  of  scenery, 
interiors,  and  character  portraits — Polish  and  Russian.  Amongst  them 
were,  some  admirable  and  very  interesting  studies  of  Polish  peasants  and 
mendicants,  a  group  of  Don  Cossacks  dragging  a  piece  of  artillery,  and 
the  interior  of  a  Cossack  dwelling.  Some  of  these  have  just  appeared  in 
the  print-shops  here.  Eeference  was  made  to  an  enlarged  print  by  M. 
Duoette,  measuring  one  square  metre,  or  more  than  thirty-nine  inches 
each  way.  This  has  been  added  to  the  Exhibition,  which  still  remains 
open  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  and,  consequently,  the  picture  was  not  on 
the  table  at  the  meeting. 

M,  Hulot,  the  director  of  the  manufacture  of  postage  stamps  in  the 
Imperial  Mint,  exhibited  his  method  of  giving  to  paper  the  appearance, 
and  many  of  the  qualities,  of  parchment.  This  is  effected  by  soaking  the 
paper  for  some  minutes  in  a  bath  composed  of  a  solution  of  glucose, 
acidified  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  then 
well  washing  it  in  water.  The  operation  does  not'  affect  the  colour  of  the 
paper ;  or,  at  any  rate,  several  specimens  of  blue,  pink,  and  yellow  papers 
were  exhibited,  and  some  experimented  upon,  and  the  colours  of  these 
did  not  seem  to  be  in  any  way  altered.  When  paper  is  thus  prepared  it 
has  the  peculiar  quality  of  splitting  with  considerable  ease,  in  the  same 
manner  as  prints  are  detached  from  the  letterpress  or  other  matter  at 
their  back,  and  as  Bank  of  England  notes  were  treated  many  years  ago, 
but  with  this  difference,  that  the  paper  prepared  by  M.  Hulot  does  not 
require  to  be  pasted  down,  as  is  done  in  the  ordinary  operation  of  splitting, 
being  merely  divided  by  picking  one  comer  apart,  and  then  dividing  one 
side  of  the  paper  from  the  other  by  hand.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
without  some  such  precaution  as  that  just  referred  to,  there  is  great 
danger  of  accident  in  the  splitting. 

Some  interesting  specimens  of  positives  variously  tinted  with  the  aid 
of  chemical  agents  in  the  bath,  by  methods  invented  and  practised  by 
31.  De  Lucy,  of  this  city,  were  presented  to  the  Society  and  examined 
with  attention.  The  principal  tints  obtained  seemed  to  be  flesh  colour, 
a  light  blue  or  purple,  cream,  yellow,  and  a  rich  reddish-brown.  As 
regards  the  blue  it  possesses  the  unfortunate  quality  of  disappearing 
after  a  few  hours,  and  only  being  coaxed  back  by  warmth.  We  hope 
to  be  able  shortly  to  furnish  some  particulars  of  this  process,  which  is 
certainly  interesting,  and  which  may  possibly  in  the  end  supply  a  mode 
of  tinting  free  from  the  defects  of  colouring  by  hand,  as  the  surface 
of  the  picture  is  not  affected  by  the  superposing  of  any  pigment,  the 
tints  being  changed  chemically  and  consequently  homogeneously. 

A  curious  machine,  the  invention  of  31.  Pierson,  of  Paris,  was  exhibited 
to  the  meeting,  its  object  being  the  preparation  of  albumen  in  a  shorter 
time  than  by  the  means  in  general  use.  The  white  of  egg  was  contained 
in  a  large  and  deep  earthen  pan  about  fifteen  inches  wide  by  twelve  deep, 
which  was  placed  on  a  stand  close  to  the  ground  and  between  the  legs  of 
a  small  three-legged  table.  Beneath  the  top  of  the  table  a  series  of 
wheels,  turned  by  a  winch  handle,  fitting  on  an  axis  which  passed 
through  the  upper  part  of  one  of  the  legs,  gave  rapid  motion  to  a  large  wire 
whisk  working  in  the  earthenware  vessel  already  referred  to.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  circular  motion  an  excentric  movement  was  given  to  the  whisk 
by  moans  of  a  joggle  wheel,  and  the  white  of  egg  was  prevented  from 
flying  off  by  means  of  a  metal  cap  which  covered  the  pan,  and  which  was 
supplied  with  an  orifice  in  the  centre  through  which  the  handle  of  the 
whisk  was  passed.  About  a  quart  cf  white  of  egg  was  well  prepared  in 
four  or  five  minutes,  the  inventor  stating  that  the  operation  would  occupy 
at  least  forty  minutes  by  the  ordinary  mode  of  proceeding.  The  machine 
certainly  performed  its  duty  very  well,  but  it  required  hard  work  and 
made  a  great  noise ;  and  we  see  no  reason  why  the  work  might  not  be 
done  quite  as  well  and  with  scarcely  any  sound  by  means  of  something 
closely  resembling  a  patent  churn  or  whipping  machine  of  very  simple 
construction. 

The  Exhibition  of  the  Society  in  the  Champs  Elysees  is  announced  to 
remain  open  till  the  end  of  August. 


Maifs  imb  Straus. 

The  New  3Iedallion  Portraits. — The  greatly  increased  cheapness 
and  rapidity  with  which  these  may  be  produced  renders  it  extremely 
probable  that  they  will  be  in  demand  for  book  illustrations. 

Ise-w  A\  oitK.  A  new  work  under  royal  patronage,  called  The  Boole 
of  the  Royal  Horticultieral  Society,  has  just  been  published,  illustrated  with 
thirteen  photographs  taken  for  this  purpose  by  31 r.  C.  Thurston  Thompson. 

The  Abbeville  Jawbone  Controversy. — Photography  having  made 
thrs  subject  a  fail- theme  for  our  pages,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
our  respected  Paris  Correspondent,  we  may  inform  our  readers  that  tho 
question  has  been  reopened  at  the  London  Geological  Society.  Dr, 
I  alconer  and  Professor  Busk  considered  the  balance  of  evidence  to  be 
antagonistic  to  the  claim  of  authenticity.  From  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  last-named  savant  we  aro  prepared  to  regard  his  opinion  upon 
this  matter  as  conclusive. 

Large  Reproductions. — 31.  Ghemar  announces  as  one  of  the  additional 
attractions  of  his  Photographic  Exhibition,  an  enlarged  photograph,  six 
feet  high,  of  that  celebrated  picture  The  Light  of  the  World.  It  has  often 
struck  us  that  in  such  enlargements,  skilfully  painted  after  the  originals, 
there  is  likely  to  arise  a  new  branch  of  art-commerce,  by  which  a  little 
army  of  photographers  and  painters  may  find  profitable  employ,  and  the 
homes  of  the  public  be  enriched  and  beautified  with  such  copies  of  great 
w  orks  as  have  hitherto  been  of  the  most  costly  description. 

Photography  in  Paris. — A  friend,  writing  from  the  metropolis  of 
fashion,  says : — “I  am  much  disappointed  in  French  photography  generally. 
The  French  are  far  behind  the  English  every  way,  and  the  Americans 
are  decidedly  ahead  of  them  also.  In  the  large  department  of  landscape 
photography  there  seems  to  be  almost  no  activity  whatever ;  in  portraits 
and  stereographs  they  abound,  but  their  productions  do  not  come  up  to 
the  standard  of  English  excellence.  There  is  no  French  popular  activity 
and  interest  in  the  art  to  work  upon  as  a  foundation.  I  used  to  be  surprised 
at  the  brevity  of  31.  Lacan’s  letters  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy,  but  really  he  does  remarkably  well,  if  my  Hew  of  his  field  bo 
correct.  Not  a  few  of  the  best  photographers  here  are  not  French,  and 
in  the  Exhibition  of  French  Photography,  now  open  in  the  Palais  do 
1  Industrie,  a  large  number  of  the  best  specimens  aro  the  work  of  English 
adepts.  I  have  been  forced  to  this  opinion,  as  all  my  expectations  were 
in  the  opposite  direction.  I  am  sorry  to  see  also  that  the  shop-windows 
abound  in  photographic  pictures  copied  from  engravings,  but  wliich 
profess  to  be  copies  of  originals.  I  wished  to  get  a  photographic  copy  of 
one  of  the  pictures  of  the  collection  in  the  Louvre, — Murillo's  Conception  ; 
but  though  I  have  examined  a  great  many  professed  copies  offered  for 
sale,  not  one  has  been  genuine.” 

An  Attack  op  Bile. — The  gentleman  who  “  pitches  into  ”  photogra¬ 
phy  on  behalf  of  the  Athenceum  is  evidently  subject  to  occasional  bilious 
attacks,  or  such  wholesale  condemnation  as  the  following  could  scarcely 
have  found  a  place  in  that  publication : — 

”  3Iany  practitioners  of  the  mechanical  art  of  photography  suffer  under  the 
hallucination  that  all  they  produce  is  of  value  to  artists  ;  hence  we  have  specu¬ 
lator  after  speculator  publishing  photographic  ‘  studies,’  so  called,  of  the  most 
wretched  models,  male  and  female,  posed  in  commonplace  ways,  farcical  to 
artists  who  know  that  what  is  valuable  to  themselves  in  life-model  studies  is 
not  the  things,  but  the  practise  of  making  them — delusive  to  the  public  and 
then-  producers.  The  ugliest  compositions  of  cattle,  of  still-life,  and  what  not, 
are  thrust  in  artists’  faces  by  patriotic  photographers  with  the  zeal  of  those 
boys  who  insist  on  selling  moribund  periodicals  at  half-price.  Once  for  all,  the 
‘  profession  ’  may  take  our  word,  that,  unless  composed  with  the  most  subtle 
art  (art  of  which  photography  has,  as  yet,  not  the  dimmest  idea),  its  ‘  compo¬ 
sitions  are  abominable  to  painters.  No  artist,  who  is  worth  the  chair  he  sits 
in,  will,  even  if  he  could,  paint  from  such  things.  As  pleasant  memoranda  of 
things  seen  and  enjoyed,  as  _  suggestions  of  the  unseen  substantialities  of  the 
earth,  but  in  no  way  of  the  idea  of  the  grandest  works  of  Art — for  we  doubt  if 
any  one  feels  awed  by  a  photograph  of  the  Pyramids — photographs  are  handy. 
Details  of  architecture  come  out  well  by  the  process  ;  but  even  in  this  applica¬ 
tion  we  must  be  on  our  guard  against  its  weaknesses.  Art-value  does  not  He  in 
the  production  of  the  minutest  details  of  an  object,  unless  into  it  is  imported, 
by  the  genius  of  the  artist,  something  of  human  interest.  As  yet  photo¬ 
graphers  have  not  succeeded  in  putting  brains  and  hearts  into  their  cameras ; 
so  that,  unless  they  themselves  bring  those  essential  items  of  humanity  to  bear 
upon  their  productions,  such  works  as  that  before  us,  pubhshed  by  Brunelliere 
and  Fischer,  and  styled  Adjutor,  are  good  for  nothing.  What  amount  of 
intelligent  feeling  its  producers  have  our  readers  will  guess  when  we  say  that 
the  best  plate  represents  a  ‘  study  ’  of  dead  fish,  which,  to  suit  the  conve¬ 
nience  of  the  camera,  have  been  nailed -against  an  upright  hoard  l" 

It  is  only  at  uncertain  intervals  -that  we  find  similar  ridiculous  attacks 
made.  With  regard  to  the  work  ( Adjutor )  stigmatised  we  have  nothing 
t°_  say  either  good,  or  bad,  not  having  seen  it ;  but  why  should  the 
critic  go  out  of  his  way  to  designate  photography  a  mechanical  art  P  and 
why  does  he  assert  that  photographers  generally  are  under  the  hallu¬ 
cination  that  all  they  produce  is  of  value  to  artists  ?  If  “  photography 
has  not  as  yet  the  dimmest  idea  ”  of  subtle  art,  that  is  no  reason  why 
some  of  its  follow- ers  have  not ;  nor  do  we  clearly  perceive  how  the  art 
itself  is  to  have  “an  idea,”  though  its  practitioners,  perhaps,  have  too 
many  to  suit  the  convenience  of  stylograpliers.  “  Once  for  all  the  pro¬ 
fession  may  take  our  word”  that  photographers  are  not  such  fools  as  to 
try  to  put  brains  and  hearts  into  cameras,  but  they  use  them  to  control 
the  work  done  by  aid  of  the  camera. 
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Colouring  Photographic  Pictures. — The  object  of  this  invention  is 
to  enable  photographic  pictures  on  albumenised  paper  to  be  successfully 
coloured  with  dry  colours.  Such  pictures,  owing;  to  the  albumenised 
paper  not  being  capable  of  receiving  dry  colours  without  some  prepara¬ 
tion,  and  no  perfectly  suitable  preparation  having  been  heretofore  known, 
are  commonly  coloured  with  water-colours,  and  this  can  only  be  done 
successfully  by  skilful  artists,  so  as  to  bear  the  close  inspection  to  which 
such  pictures  are  subject.  The  invention  consists  in  the  use  of  collodion  as 
a  medium  for  receiving  dry  colours  on  such  pictures. — Scientific  American. 

Scientific  Balloon  Ascent. — Mr.  Glaishcr  has  been  again  “at  home” 
in  cloudland,  having,  on  the  26tli  ult.,  made  his  eleventh  ascent  from 
Wolverton.  The  highest  point  reached  was  upwards  of  four  and  a- 
quarter  miles.  As  usual,  the  instruments  used  on  the  occasion  were 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Negretti  and  Zambra,  and  Mr.  Glaisher  acknowledges 
the  personal  attention  of  Mr.  Negretti,  who  kindly  assisted  him  to  the  last 
moment  of  his  leaving  the  earth.  In  a  letter  in  The  Times  descriptive  of 
his  ascent,  Mr.  Glaisher  says : — 

“  Before  quite  reaching  the  highest  point  I  examined  portions  of  the  blue 
sky  with  a  small  spectroscope,  kindly  procured  for  me  from  Paris  by  Mr. 
Simms,  which  I  could  readily  use  anywhere,  and  the  spectrum  was  seen  just 
as  from  the  earth  under  the  same  circumstances.  I  could  not  use  the  large 
spectroscope  at  all  throughout  the  journey,  and  through  the  thick  atmosphere 
and  large  amount  of  vapour  1  was  unable  to  make  any  use  of  the  camera 
kindly  prepared  by  Mr.  Melhuish,  with  plates  specially  prepared  by  Mr.  II. 
N orris,  of  Birmingham.  This  ascent  must  rank  among  the  most  extraor¬ 
dinary  ever  made  ;  the  results  were  most  unexpected.  We  met  with  at  least 
three  distinct  layers  of  clouds  in  ascending,  of  different  thicknesses,  reaching 
up  to  four  miles' high  ;  when  here  the  atmosphere,  instead  of  being  bright  and 
clear  as  it  has  always  been  in  preceding  ascents,  was  thick  and  misty,  but 
perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  and  unexpected  result  in  the  month  of  June 
was  meeting  with  snow  and  crystals  of  ice  floating  in  the  atmosphere  at  the 
height  of  three  miles,  and  of  nearly'  one  mile  in  thickness.” 

In  his  account  in  the  Athcnccum ,  Mr.  Glaisher  states  : — 

“  Photographic  papers  of  two  Icinds  were  taken  up,  the  one  prepared  with 
iodide  of  silver  and  the  other  with  chloride  of  silver,  and  arrangements  were 
made  that  both  kinds,  parts  of  the  same  sheets  of  paper,  should  be  observed 
at  Greenwich  in  the  lirst  minute  of  every  five  minutes  from  noon  to  five 
o’clock.  The  comparison  of  results  show  all  much  deeper  colours  at  Green¬ 
wich  at  first,  but  the  sky  at  Greenwich  was  not  cloudy  for  three  hours  after 
it  was  overcast  at  Wolverton,  but  colouration  of  both  kinds  of  paper  under  a 
cloudy  sky  was  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  in  the  balloon.” 

Aerial  Photography. — As  might  be  expected,  Mr.  II.  Negretti,  since 
his  recent  balloon  ascent — during  which  ho  successfully  demonstrated 
by  experiment  the  possibility  of  taking  photographs  in  a  “  free”  balloon 
- — has  been  overwhelmed  with  suggestions  for  meeting  the  difficulties  of 
manipulation  in  a  balloon  car  subject  to  oscillation.  Mr.  Negretti  has 
replied  generally',  but  courteously',  to  his  numerous  correspondents  in  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Daily  Telegraph ,  as  follows : — He  reminds  them, — 

“  1st,  The  car  of  a  balloon  is  of  limited  size;  2nd,  that  the  car  is  for  the 
best  of  all  reasons  made  of  flexible  material,  i.e.,  wicker  work;  3rd,  that  the 
balloon  will  only  carry  a  limited  weight ;  4th,  that  the  balloon  itself  is  made 
of  a  light  textile  fabric ;  and  5th,  that  the  balloon  goes  with  the  wind  and  not 
through  it,  in  fact,  just  as  a  barge  drifts  with  the  tide.  Now  having  considered 
these  points,  it  will  be  evident  that  a  stiff  sail  and  boom  could  not  be  attached 
to  a  soft  flexible  balloon,  as  suggested  by'  one  gentleman ;  nor,  as  hinted  by 
another,  could  a  rudder  from  the  car  be  conveniently  used,  from  the  fact  that 
the  necessary  gear  would  take  up  more  space  in  the  car  than  I  could  spare ;  and 
even  if  its  adoption  were  practicable,  I  feel  confident  it  would  not  be  of  any  use 
for  the  reasons  stated  above.  Moreover,  I  believe  the  overhanging  rudder  would 
tend  greatly  to  make  the  balloon  more  unsteady.  There  is  a  plan  that  seems  to 
have  found  general  favour  with  my  advisers,  and  has  been  suggested  as  likely' 
to  get  mo  over  my  difficulties  with  reference  to  the  rotatory  motion  of  the 
balloon :  the  remedy  for  this  annoyance  is  that  I  should  use  a  gyroscope  as  a 
stand  for  my  camera.  Now,  Sir,  there  is  no  one  who  admires  that  beautiful 
instrument  more  than  I  do,  and  there  is  no  question  that  by  employing  a  gyro¬ 
scope  I  should  obtain  all  the  steadiness  that  I  require  for  my  pictures.  Mr. 
Piazzi  Smy'th,  the  Astronomer  Royal  for  Scotland,  made  use  of  a  gyroscope  on 
board  the  iate  Mr.  R.  Stephenson’s  yacht,  for  taking  astronomical  observations 
at  sea.  This  was  whilst  on  his  passage  to  Tencrilfe ;  but  Mr.  Piazzi  Smyth 
had  the  deck  of  the  Titania  on  which  to  place  his  gyroscope,  and  a  crew  of 
sturdy  sailors  to  set  it  in  motion,  and  not  the  circumscribed  space  of  a  balloon 
car.  I  am  afraid  tha,t  the  gentlemen  who  kindly  suggested  the  gyroscope  have 
not  given  the  subject  their  serious  consideration.  My  opinion  is,  that,  suppos¬ 
ing  no  ropes  or  ring  were  in  the  way,  which  absolutely'  prevents  an  apparatus 
of  the  kind  being  used,  a  gyroscope  and  spinning  gear  that  would  support  and 
keep  steady',  in  any'  position,  the  camera  and  lenses  required,  would  weigh 
several  hundred  weights’  and  would  take  the  united  exertions  of  three  or  four 
persons  to  set  it  in  motion.  I  need  not  say  that  I  never  could  hope  to  adopt 
this  plan.  No,  Sir;  if  photography  is  to  be  done  from  a  balloon,  the  photo¬ 
grapher  must  mainly  depend,nn  having  suitable  and  appropriate  apparatus  for 
keeping  his  camera  freely'  and  steadily  balanced,  on  skill  in  manipulation,  the 
rapidity  with  which  lie  can  expose  the  sensitive  plate,  and  judgment  in  seizing 
thewight  moment  for  exposure ;  for  there  arc  moments  when  there  is  only  a  pro¬ 
gressive  movement,  which,  if  towards  or  leaving  an  object  even  at  the  rate  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  an  hour,  every  photographer  knows  we  care  very  little 
about.  Messrs.  Nadar  and  Gojdard  did,  in  1858,  try  to  take  photographs  from 
a  balloon  fastened  to  the  ground  with  ropes ;  but,  even  with  the  balloon  in  this 
captive  state,  they  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  sufficient  steadiness  for  their 
purpose.  Photography  has  made  wonderful  progress  since  then,  and,  for  all 
that,  is  still  in  its  infancy.  Up  to  the  present  time  I  believe  1  am  the  first  per¬ 
son  who  has  ever  taken  a  photograph  from  a  free  balloon.  What  now  seems  a 
difficult  will  bo  eventually  a  very  simple  affair,  and  in  my'  present  task  I  am 
only  attempting  to  forestall  the  regular  course  of  events.” 
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About  two  years  ago,  M.  Wothly  sold  Disderi  the  property  of 
an  amplifying  process  which  he  had  invented,  and  which  the 
latter  has  since  exclusively  employed.  Now  M.  Wothly  is  a~ain 
m  Pans  making  known  a  discovery  of  still  greater  importance.  It  is 
a  new  system  for  the  printing  of  positives  on  paper  without  albu¬ 
men,  without  chloride  or  iodide  of  silver,  and  without  hyposulphite 
of  soda.  The  paper  undergoes  a  preliminary  preparation  similar 
to  sizing,  and  is  then  sensitised  :  it  is  toned  and  fixed  by  simple 
washing.  The  salt  employed  in  this  process,  as  a  substitute  for 
nitrate  of  silver,  gives  an  economy  of  80  per  cent.  Further  the 
rapidity  of  the  operation,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  old  system, 
is  as  one  to  four  ;  that  is  to  say,  100  pictures  may  be  printed  in  the 
time  that  would  have  been  required  for  25.  Finally,  the  paper 
is  four  times  more  sensitive.  Such  are  the  advantages  that 
M.  Wothly  attributes  to  his  discovery  (of  which  he  keeps 
the  secret),  and  which  he  undertakes  to  prove  to  those  who 
may  like  to  treat  with  him.  As  to  the  results,  we  have  seen 
them,  and  can  affirm  them  to  be  most  remarkable.  M.  Wothly 
has  shown  us  specimens  of  all  sizes,  and  of  various  tones, 
identically  resembling  those  obtained  by  the  old  processes;  only, 
on  comparing  these  pictures  with  those  produced  with  chloride  of 
silver  on  albumen,  or  on  salted  paper  printed  from  the  same  cliches, 
it  is  evident  that  they  are  far  superior.  The  lights  are  of  a  purity 
only  to  be  found  in  positives  on  enamel  paper;  the  half-tints  are 
more  complete;  the  shades  have  a  transparency  which  permits  the 
smallest  details  to  be  distinguished.  If,  as  we  doubt  not,  the 
process  is  such  as  M.  Wothly  announces  it  to  be,  it  is  quite  a 
revolution.  The  novelty  has  produced  in  our  little  photographic 
world  a  sensation  which  has  been  rendered  more  intense  by  the 
reports  of  those  who  have  seen  the  specimens. 

I  lately  spoke  to  you  of  the  essays  in  heliographic  engraving 
which  M.  Levitsky  had  been  making.  I  have  just  been  shown 
some  pictures  obtained  by  two  new  processes.  The  first  is  in  the 
possession  of  M.  Disderi,  who  has  treated  with  the  inventors.  The 
plates  are  in  copper,  and,  if  necessary,  of  a  large  size.  I  do  not 
know  the  process  employed,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  yrain 
is  obtained  mechanically.  The  shades  and  half-tints  are  produced 
by  a  sort  of  checkerwork,  similar  to  the  metallic  tissue  emploj'ed 
by  Mr.  Talbot,  and  which  is  printed  photographically  on  the  plate 
at  the  same  time  with  the  image.  The  specimens  I  have  seen  are 
very  satisfactory,  and  include  various  applications — reproductions 
of  engravings,  cards,  bas-reliefs,  portraits,  &c.  The  best  proof  that 
these  results  are  obtained  without  manual  aid  is  to  be  found  in  the 
cheap  price  at  which,  according  to  the  tariff,  they  can  be  offered. 
Disderi  reckons  on  carrying  out  the  affair  on  a  large  scale,  and 
commercially. 

The  other  process  is  due  to  M.  Leloup,  brother-in-law  to  M. 
Bisson.  The  plates  we  have  seen  are  likewise  in  copper,  and  offer 
no  artificial  grain.  We  have  only  seen  reproductions  of  engrav¬ 
ings,  which  are  very  good;  but  the  inventor  assures  us  that  the 
process  is  applied  with  equal  success  to  the  reproduction  of  photo¬ 
graphic  images. 

Here  is  another  printing  process  of  which  I  have  seen  some 
interesting  specimens  within  the  last  few  days.  It  is  M.  Cahagnet’s. 
The  author  takes  enamelled  cardboard  in  sheets — the  same  which 
serves  for  ordinary  visiting  cards.  He  sensitises  it,  and  obtains 
pictures  which  have  quite  the  aspect  of  positive  pictures  on  collo¬ 
dion  transferred  by  the  Moitissier  process. 

The  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society,  which  was 
held  on  the  3rd  of  Jul}*,  was  thinly  attended  on  account  of  the 
African  temperature  we  are  at  present  enjoying.  M.  Hulot  made 
some  curious  experiments  relative  to  the  manner  of  parchmentising 
paper.  Sheets  of  no  matter  what  paper  were  put  by  him  into  a 
basin  containing  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  twenty  per  cent,  of 
water,  and  then  were  washed  in  ordinary  water.  After  this 
treatment  the  paper  splits  with  extreme  ease  into  two  sheets, 
which  have  a  smooth  surface  and  very  superior  consistence.  This 
process,  applied  to  pictures  on  paper,  would  allow  travelling 
photographers  to  bring  back  double  the  number  of  cliches  iu  the 
same  compass,  and  without  augmentation  of  weight.  It  would 
also  give  to  these  negatives  a  greater  transparency,  as  the  printed 
layer  would,  so  to  speak,  be  separated  from  the  paper  in  itsentiretv. 

M.  P  ierson  submitted  to  the  Society  an  ingenious  machine,  in¬ 
vented  by  him,  which  is  intended  for  beating  up  the  albumen. 
By  means  of  a  very  simple  cog  system,  a  wheel,  which  is  moved 
by  the  hand,  causes  the  portion  of  the  apparatus  that  is  plunged 
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in  the  white  of  egg  to  revolve  with  great  rapidity.  In  this  manner 
live  minutes  are  sufficient  for  doing  what  would  otherwise  require 
forty.  ERNEST  LACAN. 

Philadelphia ,  June  21st,  1863. 

Looking  over  the  press  copy  of  my  last  letter,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that,  much  as  I  then  said  about  the  globe  lenses  of  Harrison  and 
Schnitzer,  I  omitted  the  very  pith  of  what  I  wished  to  express  ;  and 
I  would  now  add  that  in  my  allusion  to  Mr.  Sergeant’s  discovery  of 
the  solarised  spot  in  the  centre  of  the  field  when  a  large  amount  of 
sky^was  exposed,  and  which  was  corrected  in  toto  by  the  wooden 
shutter  to  shield  the  lens — also  in  alluding  to  my  own  trouble  in 
using  the  lenses  at  first,  and  which  was  attributable  in  every  case 
to  my  own  errors  in  manipulation — I  wished  to  give  the  only  faults 
with  which  the  instrument  had  been  charged:  the  solarised  spot 
was  a  mechanical  defect  of  the  camera,  not  of  the  instrument;  and 
all  other  troubles  have  vanished  when  the  operators  have  become 
familiar  with  the  working  of  the  instrument. 

Now,  a  word  or  two  about  corks.  Ever  since  “T.  F.”  wrote 
about  bottle  stoppers  (see  page  221  of  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography)  I  have  desired  to  say  that  with  us  very  many 
inventions  have  been  brought  out  to  accomplish  the  object  he 
desires.  In  some  cases  bottles  have  been  provided  with  glass 
screws  and  caps,  the  joint  being  made  with  India-rubber,  and  in 
one  case  the  neck  of  the  bottle  has  a  screw  inside  of  it  into  which 
the  stopper  screws.  But  what  meets  with  the  most  favour  just 
now  are  the  various  kinds  of  India-rubber  corks  (?) — some  made  solid 
and  some  hollow;  and  many  photographers  are  using  them  ex¬ 
clusively.  Mr.  Corlies  was  the  first  to  recommend  them.  In 
making  ordinary  corks  much  ingenious  machinery  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  to  cheapen  the  manufacture.  The  most  successful  of  these 
machines  are  those  in  use  by  Mr.  Planner,  of  this  city.  He  has 
a  rotatory  cylindric  cutter,  like  a  shoe-punch,  the  inside  diameter 
being  the  size  of  the  cork  to  be  cut.  This  hollow  punch  revolves 
at  the  rate  of  about  two  thousand  times  per  minute,  and  is  fed 
down  through  the  cork  at  a  moderate  speed,  but  is  drawn  out 
instantaneously,  the  corks  being  pushed  up  through  the  hollow 
mandril.  I  enclose  in  this  letter  a  sample  of  the  cork  cut  by  this 
machine.  The  corks  having  been  put  back  into  the  stock  from 
which  they  were  cut,  the  yielding  nature  of  the  material  permitting 
the  cutter  to  pass  through  and  remove  the  cork  without  breaking 
the  outside  case.* 

Corks  suggest  bottles;  and  a  bottle  not  liable  to  be  broken  is  as 
much  a  desideratum  to  the  itinerant  photographer  as  to  the  army 
surgeons  of  the  U.S.  service.  Statistics  of  the  medical  department 
of  the  service  show  that  a  great  waste  of  material  comes  from 
breakage.  The  army  doctors  are  well  provided  with  vials;  but 
they  soon,  in  a  rough  camp  life,  find  their  stock  vanishing,  and 
their  drugs  being  wasted.  To  remedy  this  trouble  many  in¬ 
genious  contrivances  have  been  tried.  One  of  the  best,  but  at 
the  same  time  most  expensive,  is  to  coat  the  whole  outside  of  the 
bottle  with  India-rubber,  and  then  by  the  vulcanising  process  con¬ 
vert  it  into  what  is  called  hard  rubber.  Bottles  thus  coated  may 
be  thrown  about  with  impunity.  Another  good  plan  is  to  wrap 
around  the  bottle  thin  sheets  of  wood,  say  about  one-eighth  inch 
thick  and  then  to  incase  the  bottles,  wood  and  all,  in  sheet  tin 
cases.  I  have  seen  bottles  protected  in  this  manner  thrown  the 
whole  length  of  a  store,  some  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  and  were  not 
broken.  But  among  all  the  contrivers  of  unbreakable  bottles  for 
army  purposes  there  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  trouble  from  con¬ 
flicting  claims  and  infringements  of  rights  ;  so  that  while  their  ideas 
may  help  photographers,  they  are  likely  to  assist  the  lawyers  too. 

Unbreakable  bottles  and  unstickable  stoppers  are  “good  things 
to  have  in  the  house;”  but  an  excellent  cure  for  the  sticking  of 
glass  stoppers  is  paraffine.  No  photographer  should  be  without  a 
piece  in  his  dark  room.  If  the  stoppers  are  inclined  to  stick,  heat 
them  in  a  spirit  lamp  and  rub  them  well  with  the  paraffine,  and 
the  trouble  ceases.  Paraffine,  too,  is  just  the  thing  to  coat  the 
inside  of  plate-holders  with.  The  springs  which  press  the  wet 
plate  into  its  place  in  the  holder  can  be  coated  with  this  substance 
with  advantage. 

But  speaking  of  bottles  suggests  that  other  things  are  apt  to 
get  “  tight”  beside  the  stoppers.  Professor  Himes  sends  a  stereo¬ 
graph,  the  subject  being  suggested  by  a  young  lady.  A  binocular 
camera,  with  the  joints  of  the  tripod  twisted  into  an  attempt  at 
kneeling,  is  squinting  with  one  of  its  staring  eyes  into  the  throat 
of  a  stone  jug,  and  thelabel  says — Straggling  Amateur  out  of  Focus: 
Daddy-long-legs  Investigating  the  “  Reason  Why."  But  talking  of 
getting  tight :  Mr.  F.  T.  Fassitt,  when  he  came  home  from  his  trip 

*  The  specimen  received  shows  how  perfectly  thejnachine  described  acts.- Ed. 


to  Pike  County  with  the  insensitive  dry  plates— the  plates  which  ho 
declared  did  not  lack  sensibility,  but  were  characterised  by  “  totul 
want  of  picture” — gave  a  most  amusing  account  of  his  trip.  How 
his  Peace  dry-plate  box  and  Hughes’s  changing  arrangement  did 
get  wet  and  then  did  swell  up,  and  consequently  did  get  very 
“tight,”  so  much  so  that  it  took  two  to  pull  open  the  slides,  and 
led  him  to  exclaim — “Don’t  use  wooden  slides  :  have  them  made  of 
sheet  metal!”  Then,  too,  apiece  of  wood  glued  to  one  of  the 
slides  as  a  stop  to  prevent  its  being  pulled  all  the  way  out,  camo 
unglued,  and,  falling  on  to  the  plate,  acted  as  a  sort  of  stop  when 
the  slide  was  being  pushed  in  ;  and,  upon  using  force,  the  said  stop 
made  sad  havoc  among  the  plates  as  was  discovered  by  the  crashing 
sound  of  breaking  glass.  Then,  to  correct  this  dire  evil,  the  whole 
party  had  to  doff  their  coats  and  to  envelope  him  in  these  gar¬ 
ments,  while  he,  in  this  extemporised  dark  chamber,  fished  out  the 
broken  fragments  and  restored  the  apparatus  to  working  order. 
Moral:  Don’t  have  stops  to  the  slides,  but  let  them  pull  out  with 
springs  to  close  the  openings. 

Fassitt  said — everything  and  everybody  seemed  to  him  to  be 
“tight”  on  that  eventful  trip.  He  had  even  met  a  tipsy  horse  ! 
He  has  promised  to  tell  me  the  wholo  story  at  some  other  time, 
and  I  am  sure  it  will  interest  the  readers  of  The  British  Journal 
of  Photography. 

From  Mr.  John  Carbutt,  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  I  learn  that  their 
new  Society — the  North  Western  Photographic  Society — promises 
to  be  of  great  use  to  photographers.  They  have  an  enthusiastic 
and  very  liberal  member  in  Mr.  Carbutt.  He  says,  by-the-bye,  that 
he  has  been  using  sulphate  of  iron  and  ammonia  with  success,  and 
think  ?  if  works  quicker  than  iron  alone.  He  prepares  it  himself, 
and  uses  it  in  the  proportion  of  iron  one  ounce,  sulphate  of  ammonia 
half-an-ounce,  water  twenty-live  ounces,  acetic  acid  (No.  8)  one  and 
a-half  ounce,  alcohol  one  ounce.  He  also  is  using  what  he  terni3 
calcio-chloride  of  gold,  prepared  as  follows  : — “480  grains  pure  mint 
gold  dissolved  in  aqua  regia,  960  grains  chlorideof  calcium  dissolved 
in  four  ounces  of  water,  and  filtered.  The  gold  solution  being  eva¬ 
porated  to  dryness,  I  let  it  cool,  then  add  the  calcium,  evaporate 
again  to  dryness,  and  bottle  immediately.  I  find  it  tones  very 
evenly,  using  one  grain  of  gold  to  six  ounces  of  water  (not  one 
grain  of  the  mixture).  I  dissolve  in  eight  ounces  of  water  half-an- 
ounce  of  the  chloride;  then  take  one  drachm  of  this  for  every  sheet 
of  paper ;  neutralise  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  tone.  Nothing 
more  is  added  to  the  bath.  When  I  am  toning  I  add  a  few  drops  of 
muriatic  acid,  enough  just  to  turn  it  acid.  I  find  it  to  restore  the 
whites  of  my  prints,  that  may  get  tinted  by  keeping,  very  effec¬ 
tually.  I  fix  in  hyposulphite  of  soda  two  pounds,  water  one  gallon, 
alcohol  four  ounces,  and  aqua-ammonise  quarter  of  an  ounce.” 

One  of  the  most  singular  facts  connected  with  photography  is 
the  occurrence  of  certain  troubles  either  with  the  production  of  the 
negatives  or  with  the  printing.  As,  for  instance,  from  time  to  time 
the  very  best  operators  complain  of  streaks  in  their  negatives, 
always  in  the  line  of  the  dip,  and  showing  lines  of  more  or  less 
insensibility.  AYhen  a  glass  dipper  is  used  the  lines  seem  to  run 
from  the  hooks  upwards,  just  as  the  currents  of  water  would  be 
formed  by  a  passing  body,  or  as  the  waves  in  the  wake  of  a  ship  : 
these  lines  look,  by  transmitted  light,  alternately  transparent  and 
opaque,  while  by  reflected  light  they  seem  alternately  black  and 
white.  All  kinds  of  reasons  have  been  given  and  many  specifics 
proposed,  but  no  one  remedy  will  meet  every  case  :  sometimes 
every  substance  used  in  the  establishment  will  be  changed  and  the 
evil  continue,  and  then  disappear  as  suddenly  as  it  came.  No 
doubt  some  samples  of  collodion  or,  rather,  of  gun-cotton  are 
more  apt  to  produce  the  evil  than  others ;  but  there  seems  to  be 
some  grounds  for  the  opinions  advanced  by  many  that  the  trouble 
is  dependent  upon  some  atmospheric  conditions,  either  hygrometric 
or  electric.  Dr.  0.  M.  Cresson  avers  that  collodion  which  is  inclined 
to  produce  this  annoyance  may  be  cured  by  filling  a  bottle  with  the 
plain  collodion,  corking  it  up  tight,  immersing  it  in  water  at  100° 
Fall.,  keeping  it  at  this  temperature  for  two  or  three  hours,  and 
then  sensitising  it  as  usual.  He  says  the  collodion  will  have 
become  structureless  and  will  redden  rapidly  after  sensitising. 

Another  most  annoying  perplexity  is  the  yellowing  of  prints  in 
the  washing-tank.  This  occurs  in  summer  only,  and  sometimes  is 
a  serious  loss  and  seems  quite  unavoidable,  even  with  the  greatest 
care.  It  is  seldom  that  all  the  prints  in  the  tank  become  yellow; 
but  generally  the  ones  on  top  are  so  affected,  and  it  often  occurs 
that  where  two  prints  remain  long  in  contact  near  the  surface,  the 
one  partially  overlapping  the  other,  the  part  of  each  exposed — i.e., 
not  in  contact — will  be  as  yellow  as  saffron,  and  the  parts  in  con¬ 
tact  remain  white.  This  evil,  like  the  streaking  of  plates,  shows 
itself  for  a  few  days  and  then  as  suddenly  disappears. 
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Conversing  some  days  ago  with  an  experienced  amateur  on  the 
subject  of  the  electric  theory  of  the  action  of  light  on  the  iodides 
of  silver,  he  remarked  that,  years  ago,  when  he  was  working  with 
albumen  plates  alone,  if  some  albumen  should  remain  -on  the 
back  of  the  plate  and  become  sensitised,  and  should  be  then  ex¬ 
posed,  that  upon  developing  on  a  tray  there  would  be  an  image 
on  the  back  film  as  well  as  on  the  face  ;  but  the  intensity  or  vigour 
of  the  latter  was  always  diminished  by  the  impression  on  the  back. 
He  had  often  thought  that  this  might  be  accounted  for  on  the 
ground  of  induced  electric  actions. -—I  am,  with  due  regard, 

COLEMAN  SELLERS. 


Camsponlmta. 

We  are  at  all  times  willing  to  assist  our  Correspondents  to  the 
utmost  of  our  ability,  but  we  can  only  do  so  through  the  medium 
of  the  Journal.  We  cannot  give  private  replies  except  to  personal 
friends. 

COAGULATION  OF  ALBUMIN. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Since  two  communications  relative  to  a  paper  of  mine  On  the 
Compounds  of  Albumin  with  Metallic  Oxides  appeared  in  your  last  number, 
you  will  probably  allow  me  to  trespass  so  far  on  your  valuable  space  as 
to  reply  at  some  length  to  the  remarks  of  your  correspondents. 

Previous  to  writing  the  article  above-mentioned,  I  read  the  note  by 
Mr.  F.  W.  Hart  in  the  Photographic  News,  and  was  glad  to  find  that  his 
views  respecting  the  action  of  nitrate  of  silver  on  white  of  egg  were 
somewhat  similar  to  my  own.  But,  though  struck  with  the  novelty  of 
the  idea  of  investigating  the  action  of  the  silver  salt  of  an  acid  (acetic 
acid),  which  is  incapable,  even  when  free,  of  coagulating  albumin,  a 
moment’s  consideration  was  sufficient  to  show  that  a  comparison  with 
acetate  of  silver  must  be  inconclusive,  owing  to  the  slight  solubility  of 
that  salt.  However,  though  my  own  experiments  were  concluded  at  the 
time,  I  examined  the  matter  further,  and  the  results,  which  I  subjoin, 
confirmed  my  opinion.  The  following  experiments  were  made  : — 

1.  White  of  egg,  which  had  been  previously  whisked,  was  added  to 
excess  of  saturated  solution  of  acetate  of  silver.  The  precipitate  formed 
was  semi-gelatinous,  and  easily  soluble  in  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

2.  A  similar  experiment  was  made,  with  tins  exception,  that  a  quantity 
of  acetate  of  silver  in  crystals  was  added  to  the  saturated  solution  of  that 
salt,  thus  rendering  the  conditions  similar  to  those  under  which  Mr. 
Hart  made  his  Experiment  1.  When  albumin  solution  was  poured  in,  a 
compound  was  formed  which  dissolved  completely  on  the  addition  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda. 

3.  A  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver*  was  now  made,  containing  an 
amount  of  the  salt  exactly  proportional  (in  the  ratio  of  the  chemical 
equivalents)  to  the  quantity  of  acetate  of  silver  contained  in  a  saturated 
solution  of  the  latter.  When  treated  with  albumin  the  compound  formed 
was  dissolved  by  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

The  conclusions  which  these  experiments  lead  to  are  simply  as  follow  : 
— 1st.  That  the  effects  of  acetate  of  silver,  when  dissolved  to  saturation 
in  water,  and  of  an  equivalent  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  on  white  of 
egg,  are  identical ;  and  2ndly,  since  fluidity  is  essential  to  chemical 
reactions,  and  acetate  of  silver  is  insoluble  in  its  own  saturated  solution, 
Experiment  II.  proves  nothing.  Having  thus  shown  that  the  experimental 
proof  brought  forward  in  support  of  his  views  is  far  from  satisfactory, 
I  may  now  mention  that  Mr.  Hart  cannot  call  the  hypothesis  that  nitric 
acid  is  the  cause  of  coagulation  of  albumin  when  white  of  egg  is  added 
to  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  “  his  theory  ;  ”  since  it  is  hinted 
at  in  the  works  of  Gerhardt,  D’Aubray,  and  Hoffbauer,  and  in  the 
researches  of  Fyhel  on  the  members  of  the  albuminoid  group.  Such 
being  my  impressions  in  connection  with  this  matter,  the  course  -which  I 
deemed  most  advisable  under  the  circumstances  was  not  to  mention  Mr. 
Hart’s  communication.  In  making  these  remarks  I  do  not  wish  to 
detract  from  any  credit  which  may  be  due  to  Mr.  Hart,  as  I  have  no  doubt 
that  his  observations  were  perfectly  independent.  I  would  willingly  have 
remained  silent  in  this  matter  were  it  not  that  my  motives  might  be 
misconstrued.  In  the  course  of  the  remarks  of  your  correspondent 
“  It.  A.  S.,”  when  referring  to  Mr.  Hart’s  note,  he  says  “  it  was  simply  a 
description  of  the  same  experiments  on  which  Mr.  Reynolds  founded  the 
article  in  question.”  Now  this  statement  is  completely  erroneous,  since 
my  experiments  are  as  widely  different  from  those  of  Mr.  Hart  as  it  is 
possible  they  could  be.  That  gentleman  went  on  broad  principles,  but  I 
entered  into  a  minute  quantitative  examination  of  the  phenomena  attend¬ 
ing  the  reaction  between  nitrate  of  silver  and  white  of  egg.  The  results 
of  my  experiments  show  that  the  views  I  hold  on  the  subject  arc  strongly 
supported  by  facts.  Mr.  Hart  does  not  even  attempt  to  say  whether 
the  nitric  acid  is  combined  or  free,  and  if  the  latter,  how  it  is  liberated  ; 
in  fact,  the  most  I  can  glean  from  that  gentleman’s  note  or  the  remarks 
of  the  authorities  already  mentioned  is,  that  nitric  acid  plays  some  part 
in  causing  the  coagulation  of  the  albumin,  but  its  particular  role  is  not 
specified.  This  I  endeavoured  to  explain :  others  must  judge  whether  I 
was  successful  in  doing  so. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

EMERSON  J.  REYNOLDS. 

•  Care  must  be  taken  in  these  and  similar  expeiimeiits  to  ascertain  that  the  nitrate 
of  silver  used  is  free  from  all  excess  of  acid. 


SOLUTION  OF  GALLIC  ACID,  &c. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir,- — Your  correspondent  “Saint  Cuthbert”  is  quite  correct  as  to  the 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  water  containing  much  more  gallic  acid  than 
if  water  alone  be  used :  this  is  an  advantage  in  cold  weather.  It  was, 
however,  mentioned  merely  as  a  ready  mode  of  obtaining  a  strong 
solution  of  gallic  acid  when  the  usual  mode  of  preparing  it  with  hot 
water  may  not  be  convenient.  I  always  prefer  the  latter,  as  the  nega¬ 
tives  are  cleaner  than  when  alcohol  is  added  in  the  slow  developing 
process. 

The  acetic  acid  is  used  in  preference  to  nitric  acid,  as  it  gives  a  brown- 
black  tone  to  the  negatives,  whilst  nitric,  especially  with  citric  acid, 
gives  a  blueish-black,  which  of  course  does  not  print  so  well.  Mr.  Leake 
has  recently  published  some  very  sound  remarks  on  this  subject  in  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography,  July  1st,  p.  267. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 
Hereford ,  July  7th,  1863.  _  GEORGE  KEMP. 

WASHED  CALOTYPE  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  send  for  your  inspection  and  opinion  a  few  negatives  got  out 
by  the  washed  calotype  process.  They  are  not  yet  waxed,  but  they  will 
travel  all  the  better.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  unpropitious  for 
experimental  practice  than  the  high  -winds  which  have  so  long  prevailed. 

My  further  experiments  in  this  process  have  been  somewhat  of  a 
chequered  character  since  hotter  weather  set  in ;  thus,  although  I  have 
occasionally  found  a  satisfactoiy  result  after  the  lapse  of  several  hours 
since  the  exposure  of  the  paper,  yet,  oftener  I  have  found  decomposi¬ 
tion  to  have  partially  occurred.  Again :  the  necessity  of  even  washing 
is  so  clear,  that  I  have  tried  floating  the  papers  on  water  for  one 
minute,  and  I  think  with  good  results. 

Further  experience  does  not  confirm  my  theory  of  the  formation  of  a 
sensitive  subiodide  of  silver,  unless  indeed  it  be  possible  that  a  surface 
rendered  sensitive  by  such  a  combination  can  be  de-sensitised  by  carrying 
the  washing  to  a  great  extent,  for  certainly  it  is  possible  to  wash  away 
all  the  sensitiveness.  Then  comes  the  difficulty  of  preventing  decom¬ 
position  upon  a  surface  which  would  seem  to  owe  its  sensitiveness  to  the 
retention  of  some  portion  of  free  nitrate  of  silver. 

I  am,  however,  not  at  all  dismayed  by  these  difficulties,  and  shall  go 
on  experimenting  in  the  same  direction  with  a  view  to  obviate  them,  as 
I  contend  that  no  process,  either  worked  with  collodion  or  paper,  gives 
the  delicate  half-tones  -which  are  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  washed 
calotype.  If  I  am  right  in  coming  to  this  conclusion,  I  am  right  in  per¬ 
severing  in  the  removal  of  the  drawbacks  attached  to  the  process,  for 
most  assuredly  the  absence  of  artistic  half-tones  is  the  great  opprobrium 
of  landscape  and  architectural  photography. — lam,  yours,  Ac., 

July  1st,  1863.  .  JOHN  PRICHARD. 

[The  negatives  received  are  extremely  fine  as  regards  photographic 
manipulation ;  the  half-tones  are  excellently  well  pourtrayed,  but  we 
cannot  concur  in  the  opinion  expressed  that  equality  in  this  respect 
is  not  attained  with  collodion.  The  chief  point  to  be  kept  in  view  with 
the  washed  calotype  process  is  the  really  good  results  obtained,  with 
the  emancipation  from  the  necessity  of  carrying  a  heavy  weight  of  glass 
on  a  journey.  "We  cordially  admit  the  desirability  of  continuing  the 
experiments. — Ed.]  _ 

LIGHTING  OPERATING  ROOMS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — The  best  mode  of  lighting  glass  rooms  for  photographic  purposes 
is  a  subject  evidently  receiving  a  considerable  amount  of  attention  just 
now. 

From  some  remarks  which  appear  in  the  notes  of  Mr.  Wall  in  the  last 
Journal,  it  might  be  inferred  that  our  knowledge  upon  this  branch  of  the 
photographic  art  was  quite  empirical,  and  that  no  sound  principle  had 
been  discovered  upon  which  to  found  a  system  of  room-lighting.  It  will 
be  well  known  to  many  of  your  readers  that  I  have  for  some  time  made 
this  subject  my  especial  study;  and  I  believe  that  I  may  fairly  claim  to 
have  been  the  first  to  point  out  the  defects  in  the  ordinary  methods  or 
lighting  galleries,  and  to  propose  a  system  of  construction  which  would 
obviate  these  defects,  founded  upon  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  correct  and 
scientific  principle. 

If  Mr.  Wall,  previous  to  writing  his  last  paper  for  the  Journal,  had 
ascertained  directly  from  me  the  true  nature  of  my  system,  instead  of 
criticising  it  upon  only  half  information,  I  feel  sure  that  he  would  have 
avoided  the  great  errors  which  he  has  fallen  into. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  add,  in  justice  to  myself,  that  my  new  system  of 
lighting  galleries  gives  results  so  successful  that  I  consider  it  too  impor¬ 
tant  to  pass  by  Mr.  Wall’s  remarks  without  comment  ;  and  further,  that  I 
claim,  unaided,  the  originality  and  working  out  of  the  principle  intro¬ 
duced  by  me  in  my  gallery. — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

7th  July,  1863.  _  LACHLAN  M'LACHLAN. 

FAULTS  IN  WORKING  THE  HONEY  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  have  been  working  your  honey  process  veiy  successfully, 
and  obtained  negatives  that  are  all  any  one  could  wish  for.  In  several 
instances,  however,  during  development  a  peculiar  looking  metallic 
deposit  forms  in  patches  on  the  plate,  which  completely  spoil  it  for 
printing  from,  and  no  amount  of  care  that  I  can  bestow  suffices  to 
prevent  it. 
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As  I  am  not  a  chemist,  neither  the  son  of  a  chemist,  I  have  no  idea  of 
the  cause,  and,  trusting  to  your  kindness  to  bunglers  like  myself,  I  look 
to  you  for  advice  in  the  matter. 

I  may  add  that  I  make  it  a  practice  to  wash  the  plate  well  after  sensi¬ 
tising  and  before  applying  the  honey  solution,  in  which  I  have  a  rather 
larger  proportion  of  water  than  given  in  your  formula ;  also,  that  I  use 
filtered  rain  water  for  my  solutions  and  washing. — I  am,  yours,  kc., 

Liverpool ,  July  8th,  1863.  0.  13. 

[Your  mode  of  washing  seems  good,  and  we  cannot  perceive  any  good 
reason,  from  your  description,  why  the  metallic  spots  aiise.  Excess  of 
organic  matter  might  induce  them,  and  it  is  possible  that  your  rain  water 
may  be  contaminated  with  organic  matter :  if  so,  you  may  remedy  this 
by  using  a  little  of  Condy’s  patent  fluid  (permanganate  of  potash). 
Another  cause  may  be  in  operation :  the  amount  of  restraining  acid 
(acetic  F)  in  your  developer  may  be  only  just  sufficient  to  keep  the  plates 
clean  diming  development  at  the  present  temperature.  If  you  place  your 
fingers  under  the  plate  while  developing,  they  may  cause  sufficient 
elevation  of  temperature  to  turn  the  balance  the  other  way  over  those 
parts  of  the  plate.  You  will  no  doubt  be  able  to  ascertain  whether  the 
stains  appear  from  this  cause,  and  the  remedy  is  obvious.  Lastly,  if  your 
plates  be  not  scrupulously  clean  to  start  with,  you  will  be  liable  to  these 
annoying  defects. — Ed.] 

TONING,  &c. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  trouble  you  again,  asking  your  advice  respecting  the  enclosed 
prints,  for  I  find  that  when  they  come  out  of  the  fixing  bath  they  are 
poor  and  mealy  in  tone.  They  are  very  long  in  toning,  and  I  cannot  get 
them  to  tone,  for  if  I  push  the  toning  they  look  very  mealy.  There  is  not 
that  boldness  about  them  that  I  see  in  other  people’s  pictures.  I  should 
like  to  have  a  nice  purple  tone.  I  make  my  silver  bath  ninety  grains  to 
the  ounce  :  toning  bath,  200  grains  acetate  of  soda  to  twenty  ounces  of 
water,  and  one  grain  and  a-half  of  gold.  Do  you  think  that  the  fault  lies 
in  the  negative  F  If  you  would  give  me  your  opinion  respecting  the 
negatives  I  should  feel  greatly  obliged.  I  have  not  any  friends  that  can 
give  me  information :  I  am  but  a  new  beginner.  I  forgot  to  say  that 
the  hyposulphite  of  soda  bath  is  made  six  ounces  to  one  pint  of  water.  I 
beg  to  offer  you  my  best  thanks  for  the  information  that  I  have  received 
from  you. — I  am,  yours,  See.,  L.  II.  P. 

[Your  negatives  are  somewhat  under-exposed,  but  otherwise  very  fair. 
You  have  tilted  up  the  camera  in  taking  that  of  the  ruin,  which  causes 
the  lines  to  converge  towards  the  upper  part.  Your  toning  bath  does  not 
contain  nearly  enough  chloride  of  gold  in  proportion  to  the  acetate  of 
soda :  we  should  put  five  times  the  quantity  you  use.  On  this  point 
you  will  gather  some  useful  information  from  an  extract  which  you  will 
find  annexed  to  our  notice  of  Mr.  C.  Jabez  Hughes’s  manual,  for  which 
we  refer  you  to  page  291. — Ed.] 

AMMONIACAL  SUBCHLORIDE  OF  COPPER. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  have  been  trying  to  make  the  ammoniacal  subchloride  of  copper 
as  directed  in  the  Journal,  June  15th,  1863,  for  reducing  old  baths  ;  but 
I  have  not  succeeded  in  dissolving  the  black  oxide  of  copper,  or,  indeed, 
the  metallic  copper,  in  hydrochloric  acid  after  many  days’  exposure  to  its 
action  in  a  glass  measure. 

Would  it  do  to  add  some  nitric  acid  to  it  ?  or  would  that  interfere  with 
the  after  operation  of  forming  the  ammoniacal  subchloride  F 

Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  inform  me,  through  the  next  Journal,  how 
to  proceed,  as  I  have  a  quantity  of  old  printing  bath  that  will  not  yield 
me  good-toned  prints ;  and  I  wish  to  throw  it  down  and  re-dissolve  it  in 
the  hope  that  I  may  be  able  to  get  good-toned  prints,  say  blueish-purple 
instead  of  dirty  brown  F 

Your  kindness  in  the  above  matter  will  oblige  a  subscriber  to  your 
Journal  from  its  commencement. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  R.  C. 

[The  probability  is  that  your  hydrochloric  acid  is  too  dilute.  Apply 
heat  to  the  mixture,  and  solution  will  most  probably  follow.  You  must 
not  add  nitric  acid.  Tnis  would  induce  a  solution  of  the  chloride,  not  of 
the  subchloride  of  copper:  the  copper  filings  are  employed  to  ensure  the 
solution  being  of  the  latter  kind.  You  may  produce  it  by  dissolving- 
black  oxide  of  copper  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  heating  it  very 
strongly ;  but  the  method  given  is  the  better  one.  With  regard  to  the 
tone  of  your  proofs,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  fault  is  in  your  sensitising 
bath  at  all ;  it  is  quite  as  likely  to  be  in  the  paper. — Ed.] 


MISQUOTATION  IN  ADVERTISEMENT. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — In  your  number  of  this  day,  July  1st,  page  xv.,  is  an  advertise¬ 
ment  on  M.  Bertsch’s  Automatic  Instruments  for  Photography,  in  which 
the  printer  has  made  a  great  error.  You  certainly  know  that  the  French 
Photographic  Society  has  decided  that  a  prize  of  3000  francs  (£120)  shall 
be  awarded  to  any  photographer  who  will  produce  the  best  and  most 
enlarged  photographs.  In  the  advertisement  I  mentioned  this,  pointing- 
out  that  M.  Bertsch’s  Megascope  affords  the  best  chance  of  carrying  the 
prize.  But  the  printer  instead  of  3000  francs  has  printed  200  francs  (£8), 
which  would  be  a  very  shabby  prize  indeed,  and  would  do  very  little 
honour  to  the  generosity  of  the  honourable  Society  above  named.  Your 
paper  having  a  large  circulation,  the  advertisement  is  likely  to  be  seen 
and  perused  by  people  who,  not  knowing  bettor  and  not  thinking  of  errors 


in  print,  would  laugh  at  it ;  whilo  I  might  be  accused  of  ignorance  or  of 
propagating  false  news  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  matter. 

1  hope,  Sir,  that  by  a  few  words  in  your  next,  you  will  save  me  from 
both  suppositions. 

Relying  on  your  kindness,  I  am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  S.  RICHARD, 

90,  Newgate-rstreet,  London,  L.C.  M.  liertsch's  Agent. 

[We  have  handed  your  note  to  the  Publisher  who  will,  no  doubt,  correct 
the  mistake  so  far  as  the  advertisement  is  concerned,  that  being  in  his 
department;  and  we  also  in ;ert  your  note  in  this  column — a  proceeding 
which  we  have  no  doubt  will  more  than  compensate  for  the  error 
committed. — Ed.] 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Refuse.— See  leading  article  in  our  number  for  the  loth  ultimo. 

Hard  Water.— Received  too  1  ite  for  reply  in  the  current  number. 

G.  U  e  ‘-re  unacquainted  with  the  gentleman's  present  address;  but  wo 
believe  him  to  be  in  some  part  of  Italy. 

.  1  ■  G.— Send  a  specimen  of  your  failure,  and  we  will  do  our  best  to  point  out 
m  what  the  enor  of  manipufiuion  consists. 

L.  Zinc.  ^  our  letter  referring  only  to  the  business  of  the  Journal,  we  havo 
forwarded  it  to  the  Publisher,  in  whose  department  it  is. 

Nemo.  With  regard  to  manipulation  they  are  very  fine,  but  as  pictures 
tlicy  are  utterly  valueless  :  they  imve  no  artistic  merit  whatever. 

G.  (J.  V  e  tear  that  there  would  be  no  gain,  but  rather  a  loss,  in  the  course 
jou  piopose,  and  we  should  advise  you  to  try  it  only  upon  a  small  scale. 

E.  L.  Vou  will  find  our  opinion  upon  the  subject  iu  a  critical  article  in  the 
current  number  :  it  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  the  maker  as  of  construction. 

lyito.  \ou  cannot  restore  collodion  that  has  bccume  slow  to  its  original 
sensitiveness  ;  but  you  may  improve  it  by  immersing  therein  a  slip  of  silver  foil, 
upon  which  the  liberated  iodine  will  act  and  the  collodion  become  decolourised. 

R.  N.  C.  It  the  minute  cracks  iu  the  negative  arc  only  reticulations,  “  liko 
the  marks  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,”  we  have  little  doubt  that  M.  Claudct’3 
remedy  will  answer  your  purpose,  viz.,  the  application  of  finely-powdered  char¬ 
coal  by  aid  of  a  tuft  of  cotton  wool. 

Rufus.— 1  fie  brown  stains  in  your  proof  are  clearly  due  to  the  contact 
between  nitrate  of.  silver  and  hyposulphite  of  soda ;  the  peculiar  appearance 
presented  is  unmistakeable.  How  these  substances  have  been  brought  into 
contact  you  will,  perhaps,  be  able  to  decide. 

G.  Jones.  It  you  have  a  binocular  camera  for  stereographs,  and  make  the 
partition  removeable,  you  can  have  an  additional  sliding-iront  adapted  to  it 
which  will  carry  a  lens,  enabling  you  to  take  pictures  upon  the  whole  plate, 
embracing  a  wine  angle  and  but  of  little  height. 

L.  V  .  1  he  specimens  received  have  not  sufficient  merit  as  works  of  art 

to  receive  detailed  critical  notice  in  our  columns.  ’Ike  photography  is  not 

bad,  but  the  subjects  are  insignificant  and  the  treatment  mediocre.  You 
must  study  the  art-phase  of  photography  if  you  desire  to  excel. 

Photo.  (Belfast). — TV  e  are  not  in  anyway  responsible  for  the  advertisements 
that  appear  in  our  columns;  but,  as  a  matter  of  course,  when  any  questionable 
dialing  is  brought  under  our  notice  as  having  been  effected  through  such  ad¬ 
vertisements,  we  shall  institute  inquiiy  into  tlie  matter  so  far  as  we  are  able, 
and  if  the  charge  made  appears  to  be  well  founded,  decline  advertisements  from 
the  same  quarter  in  future. 

J.  Mackintosh. — You  cannot  do  better  than  add  to  the  “  Guides”  you 
already  possess  the  new  edition  of  Mr.  C.  Jabez  Hughes’s  excellent  manual, 
noticed  in  the  present  number  of  this  J ournal.  The  only  work  devoted  exclu¬ 
sively  to  Photographic  Chemistry  is  that  by  Mr.  Hardwich ;  but  there  is  a 
much  smaller  work  treating-  partly  on  the  subject,  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Hoekin,  which 
will  probably  answer  your  purpose. 

Subscriber. — To  give  replies  to  all  your  queries  would  occupy  half  of  this 
number  of  the  Journal.  TVe  are  always  ready  to  assist  a  learner  by  helping 
him  out  of  his  difficulties  ;  but  we  do  not  undertake  to  teach  a  novice  altogether. 
All  you  desire  to  know  may  be  found  in  the  numerous  manuals  published.  You 
cannot  do  better  than  procure  that  by  Mr.  C.  Jabez  Hughes,  the  first  part  of 
which  meets  your  requirements  exactly. 

Subscriber  No.  2. — Plates  prepared  by  the  honey  process  do  require  to 
be  moistened  before  development :  immersing-  them  in,  or  flooding  them  with, 
distilled  water  is  the  correct  mode  of  proceeding.  Redipping  in  the  nitrate 
of  silver  bath  is  objectionable :  they  contain  quite  enough  nitrate  of  silver 
to  allow  of  their  development  without  any  addition  of  that  substance,  and 
when  you  add  it  stains  are  liable  to  occur  because  of  its  being  in  excess. 

G.  L.— It  is  rather  a  delicate  matter  for  a  third  party  to  interfere  with 
regard  to  the  subject  upon  which  you  seek  our  assistance.  We  do  not  care 

to. be  involved  in  contention  at  any  time,  and  should  not  think  of  taking 
either  side  of  the  question ;  but,  to  prevent  serious  misunderstanding  between 
yourself  and  others  concerned,  we  will  consent  to  adjudicate,  provided  that 
you  all  agree  to  be  bound  by  our  decision  after  we  have  heard  evidence  on 
both  sides,  but  not  otherwise. 

W.  H. — 1.  The  mercurial  preparation  to  which  you  refer  was  nitrate  of 
mercury.  In  the  formula  given  metallic  mercury  was  meant.  A  portion  of  the 
nitric  acid  would  supply  oxygen,  and  the  remainder  act  upon  the  oxide  formed. 
We  do  not  recommend  this  for  cleaning  your  glass  plates. —  2.  You  do  not  state 
the  nature  of  your  “  old  bath,”  but  it  is  not  advisable  to  use  it  for  intensifying; 
better  recover  the  silver  and  use  a  new  solution  for  the  purpose. — 3.  Willi 
regard  to  tuning,  see  extract  from  Mr.  C  Jabez  Hughes’s  manual  given  in  our 
notice  of  that  work  in  the  current  number. 
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Important  to  Photographic  Printers. — In  another  column 
fill  be  found  the  concluding  portion  of  Mr.  Emerson  J.  Rey- 
Lolds’s  interesting  article,  entitled  Contributions  to  the  History  of 
llbumin  and  certain  of  its  Compounds  with  Metallic  Oxides.  In 
he  course  of  publication  several  facts  hitherto  but  partially 
inderstood  or  entirely  unknown  have  been  elucidated,  and  the 
>ortion  Avhich  we  now  place  before  our  readers  contains  an 
>bservation  of  considerable  importance  with  regard  to  photo¬ 
graphic  printing. 

Not  long  since,  when  the  nature  of  the  photographic  image 
ipon  paper  was  under  discussion,  we  noticed  particularly  an 
>pinion  advanced  by  our  valued  contributor,  Dr.  van  Monck- 
loven,  in  an  article  which  appeared  in  Le  Bulletin  Beige  de  la 
Photographic,  relative  to  a  presumed  definite  compound  formed 
letween  albumen  and  chloride  of  silver.  Being  aware  that 
Mr.  Reynolds  was  at  the  time  engaged  in  an  investigation 
■elative  to  the  nature  of  the  compounds  formed  with  albumen, 
,ve  drew  his  attention  to  the  statement  that  had  so  strongly 
irrested  our  own,  at  the  same  time  urging  him  to  include  it  in 
lis  programme.  This,  it  will  be  perceived,  he  has  done  ;  and, 
hough  he  has  not  been  able  to  establish  the  correctness  of  the 
learned  doctor's  surmise  beyond  all  question,  he  has  so  far 
lorroborated  its  probability  as  to  ensure  its  general  acceptance, 
unless  the  view  advanced  shall  hereafter  be  proved  erroneous. 

Arising  from  the  examination  of  the  question  relative  to  the 
existence  of  an  albumino-chloride  of  silver  was  the  singular 
discovery  that  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  chloride  the 
resulting  compound  was  completely  soluble  in  solution  of  liypo- 
[sulphite  of  soda ;  a  fact  that  may  tend  to  throw  some  light  upon 
the  prevalence  of  “mealiness,”  that  has  caused  so  much  an¬ 
noyance  of  late.  It  must  be  allowed  that,  as  a  rule,  photo¬ 
graphers  know  nothing  about  the  nature  or  amount  of  chloride 
salts  introduced  into  the  albumen  with  which  the  paper  they 
print  upon  is  coated  ;  that  in  order  to  meet  the  taste  of  the  day 
albumenised  paper  is  almost  exclusively  employed ;  and  it  is 
highly  probable  that,  in  order  to  remedy  complaints  of  want  of 
vigour  in  the  specimens  printed  upon  some  samples,  the  manu¬ 
facturers  may  have  added  more  and  more  of  the  chloride,  thus 
increasing  instead  of  diminishing  the  evil.  It  is  almost  super¬ 
fluous  to  commend  the  paper  under  notice  to  the  careful  con¬ 
sideration  of  every  one  of  our  readers. 

Copyright  Amendment. — Mr.  Black,  M.P.,  has  given  notice 
of  his  intention,  next  Session,  to  move  for  leave  to  introduce  a 
bill  to  amend  and  consolidate  the  Copyright  Law.  Mr.  YV.  F. 
Campin,  in  a  communication  to  th e  Athenaeum,  states  that  he 
has  forwarded  to  the  honourable  member  certain  suggestions 
(which  he  specifies)  for  his  consideration.  As  one  of  these 
affects  the  photographic  fraternity,  wo  reproduce  it  as  follows, 
viz.: — “5th.  Facsimile  representations  (or  nearly  facsimile  re¬ 
presentations)  of  persons  or  of  things,  natural  or  artificial,  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  use  of  photographic  apparatus  or  other  means  of 
producing  such  representations,  should  have  a  copyright  for  a 


very  short  term  only,  for  it  can  scarcely  be  maintained  that  the 
production  of  such  representations  involves  the  exercise  of 
authorship  ;  and  I  submit  there  can  scarcely  be  a  true  basis  for 
copyright  without  authorship.  It  will  become  a  crying  grievance 
if  a  photographic  manipulator  can,  by  being  the  first  in  the  field, 
secure  the  copyright  in  mere  representations  of  the  portraits  of 
our  public  characters  aud  our  most  pleasing  landscapes.” 

It  is  very  evident  that,  if  the  writer  of  the  preceding  have 
perused  the  Copyright  Act  of  last  Session,  he  has  completely 
misunderstood  that  portion  of  it  which  relates  to  photographs, 
for  that  appears  to  be  so  just  in  its  provisions,  and  so  well 
founded  upon  the  common  sense  view  of  the  question,  that  fur¬ 
ther  legislation  upon  it  is  needless.  Most  of  our  readers  are  no 
doubt  aware  that  registration  of  an  original  photographic  por¬ 
trait  or  landscape  (under  certain  contingencies)  coufers  copy¬ 
right  in  that  particular  photograph  and  copies  thereof,  but  not  in 
the  original  subject  from  which  such  photograph  has  been 
taken ;  so  that  it  is  competent  to  any  other  photographer,  if  he 
have  the  skill  and  opportunity,  to  take  other  original  photographs 
from  precisely  the  same  points  of  view,  See.,  and  equally  to 
secure  copyright  in  them.  This  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  profession  as  well  as  to  amateurs  ;  and  any 
such  copyright  as  appears  to  be  contemplated  by  Mr.  Campin 
(with  some  reluctance  it  is  true),  even  for  a  short  period, 
would  indeed  become  “  a  crying  grievance  ”  to  photographers 
as  well  as  to  the  general  public.  The  fact  of  this  gentleman 
being  unacquainted  with  the  details  of  our  art  is  sufficiently 
perceptible  ;  and  we  are  scarcely  surprised  at  the  difficulty 
experienced  by  him  in  comprehending  how  it  can  be  possible 
for  several  photographers  to  be  proprietors  of  copyright  in  what 
he  naturally  imagines  to  be  the  same  thing.  Of  course 
photographers  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  it  is  simply  impos - 
sible  for  two  operators  to  take  negatives  from  the  same  original 
that  shall  be  indistinguishable  from  one  another ;  for  they 
know  well  enough  that  even  if  one  operator  attempts  to  pro¬ 
duce  two  negatives  in  succession  from  one  object,  with  the 
same  materials  and  apparatus,  and  under  the  same  conditions 
of  illumination,  &c.,  he  can  scarcely  succeed  iu  doing  so  in  a 
manner  that  will  deceive  a  second  person  acquainted  with  the 
peculiarities  of  our  art  into  believing  that  prints  from  each  are 
from  the  same  negative,  while  to  himself  there  are  always 
numerous  indications  that  enable  him  to  determine  from  which 
one  any  given  proof  has  been  printed. 

The  present  law  of  photographic  copyright  is  sound  in 
principle,  because,  while  it  protects  the  possessors  of  nou-pho- 
tographic  artistic  copyright  against  the  malpractices  of  unscru¬ 
pulous  photographers,  and  the  actual  t cork  of  which  the 
reputable  photographer  is  the  author  from  being  surreptitiously 
copied  by  his  disreputable  competitor,  it  does  not  prevent  any 
from  going  to  the  same  original  natui*al  object  aud  obtaining 
for  himself  such  a  representation  thereof  as  his  skill  will 
enable  him  to  produce.  This  is  precisely  what  meets  the 
justice  of  the  case,  aud  wc  should  be  sorry  indeed  were  copy- 
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right  in  the  orginal  natural  object  to  be  ceded  for  even  “  a  very 
short  time  in  fact,  we  do  not  readily  perceive  how  this  could 
be  carried  out  with  regard  to  portraits,  for  it  would  be  pre¬ 
posterous  to  suppose  that  if  “one  of  our  public  characters” 
were  to  grant  permission  to  a  photographer  to  publish  his 
portrait,  that  the  same  “public  character”  should  be  unable  to 
grant  a  sitting  to  any  other  photographer  in  order  that  he  might 
take  and  publish  another  portrait.  The  idea  of  any  one  thus 
losing  the  right  over  his  own  image  seems  too  absurd  to  be 
entertained  for  a  moment;  but  it  behoves  photographers  to  be 
on  the  alert,  lest  those  who  would  legislate  with  the  design  of 
benefitting  should,  from  want  of  a  little  rudimentary  knowledge, 
actually  bring  into  bondage  those  whom  they  rather  design  to 
emancipate. 

Since  the  preceding  has  been  “in  type,”  the  following  upon 
the  same  point  has  appeared  in  the  pages  of  our  contemporary, 
the  Athenceum : — 

“In  Mr.  F.  AY.  Campin' s  communications  to  us  on  Copyright  Amend¬ 
ment  (p.  90),  as  to  Photographs,  he  says,  £  It  will  become  a  crying  grievance 
if  a  photographic  manipulator  can,  by  being  the  first  in  the  field,  secure 
the  copyright  in  mere  representations  of  the  portraits  of  our  public  cha¬ 
racters  and  our  most  pleasing  landscapes.’  No  doubt,  if  such  were  the 
law,  it  would  be  a  serious  mischief ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  no  copyright 
exists  in  the  subject  of  any  work  of  Art.  For  example,  if  B  executes  a 
photographic  or  any  other  description  of  portrait  of  Lord  Palmerston,  all 
the  copyright  that  B  could  possibly  acquire  in  his  work  would  be  the  right 
of  preventing  copies  of  that  work  being  made  without  his  permission. 
But  that  will  not  preclude  any  other  artist  from  also  taking  a  portrait  of 
Lord  Palmerston,  and  acquiring  a  copyright  in  his  work,  provided  only  he 
has  not  copied  that  previously  executed  by  B.  An  indefinite  number  of 
copyrights  may  thus  bo  acquired  in  the  same  subject.  The  Copyright 
AVorks  of  Art  Act,  1862,  which  for  the  first  time  gave  copyright  in 
‘every  original  painting,  drawing,  and  photograph,’  by  section  2  ex¬ 
pressly  provides  that  nothing  in  that  Act  contained  ‘  shall  prejudice  the 
right  of  any  person  to  copy  or  use  any  work  in  which  there  shall  be  no 
copyright,  or  to  represent  any  scene  or  object,  notwithstanding  that  there 
may  be  copyright  in  some  representations  of  such  scene  or  object.’  The 
same  principle  equally  applies  to  all  works  of  literature  and  of  music. 
The  subject  which  an  author  selects  is  public  property ;  and  each  author 
who  writes  or  composes  a  work  upon  that  subject  may  acquire  a  valid 
copyright  in  his  work,  subject  only  to  the  condition  that  it  is  his  own 
original  production  and  not  a  mere  copy  or  colourable  imitation  of  the 
work  of  another  person.  As  to  the  title  which  an  author  may  adopt  upon 
the  publication  of  his  work,  he  does,  in  most  instances,  acquire  a  priority 
over  every  other  author  or  composer  of  a  work  upon  the  same  subject ; 
but  only  to  such  an  extent  as  may  be  needful  to  prevent  the  public 
from  being  misled  by  supposing  they  are  purchasing  the  work  of  A, 
whereas  they  are  buying  that  of  B,  who  would  thus  unfairly  intercept 
the  profits  which  ought  to  accrue  to  A  from  his  copyright.” 


THE  FORMIC  ACID  PROCESS  OF  MR.  IT.  CLAUDET, 
By  T.  A.  Malone. 

Having  within  the  last  few  days  occupied  myself  with  a  careful 
examination  of  the  collodion  process  as  worked  by  the  MM. 
Claudet,  I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  offer  my  observations 
and  experiments  to  the  notice  of  such  readers  of  this  Journal  as 
may  be  interested  in  the  very  rapid  mode  of  development  devised 
by  Mr.  II.  Claudet.  Considerable  discussion  has  arisen  upon  the 
subject,  and  much  evident  misconception  prevails. 

A  contemporary  writer,  for  instance,  hastens  to  publish  a  recla¬ 
mation  of  Mr.  Lyte’s,  which  shows  that  a  further  exposition  of  the 
nature  and  claims  of  the  new  process  is  needed.  Mr.  II.  Claudet 
does  not  ask  credit  for  the  introduction  of  formic  acid  into  a  de¬ 
veloper,  but  for  a  combination  of  collodion  bath  and  developer 
which  gives  results  unattainable  by  any  other  process  hitherto 
published.  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  his  claim,  if  made,  is  a  good  one, 
and  deserves  the  attention  of  all  practical  photographers,  both 
professional  and  amateur. 

The  merits  of  the  process  are — first,  a  rapidity  about  double 
that  of  the  iron  process;  secondly,  a  practicability  of  obtaining 
printing  negatives  without  subsequent  intensifying  ;  and,  thirdly, 
well-modelled  representations  of  white  objects.  In  order  to  secure 
these  desirable  results,  strict  attention  is  needed  to  be  paid  to  the 
following  points : — A  perfectly  clean  glass  being  obtained  by  the 
use  of  ammonia  and  spirits  of  wine,  almost  without  tripoli,  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  Thomas’s  iodised  potassium  and  colourless  iodised  cadmium 
collodion,  in  equal  parts,  is  poured  upon  the  plate,  and  when  fairly 
set  is  immersed  for  three  or  four  minutes  in  the  usual  nitrate  of  silver 
bath  containing  iodide  of  silver  and  alcohol,  but  with  the  addition 
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of  strong  pure  nitric  acid  in  the  proportion  of  three  minims  or  9 
drops  to  an  imperial  pint  of  the  fluid.  This  degree  of  acidity  is  I 
absolutely  essential  to  the  success  of  the  operation,  as  is  also  the  1 
avoidance  of  bromine  salts  and  free  iodine  in  the  collodion. 
Thomas’s  collodion  is  named  because  that  prepared  by  other 
makers  needs  sensibility  when  tested  by  this  particular  process. 
This  is  a  point  that  should  be  examined  by  experimenters,  for  it  is 
hardly  creditable  to  the  science  of  our  art,  or  to  collodion  makers  ■< 
generally,  that  our  most  rapid  process  needs  the  aid  of  a  secret 
preparation  confined  to  one  man’s  hands,  however  worthy. 

It  is  also  important  that  the  collodion  should  be  well  settled  and 
“aged”  bv  keeping  it  in  its  iodised  state  for  a  space  of  nearly  three  , 
weeks.  Unless  this  point  be  attended  to,  the  resulting  pictures  I 
may  lack  intensity  and  cleanliness — two  most  important  qualities, 
and  worth  any  amount  of  provident  forethought  and  system  to 
secure.  It  is  with  me  a  question  whether  a  comparatively  short  < 
focus  lens,  giving  an  intense  image,  and  also  a  rather  concentrated 
mass  of  light,  are  not  preferable,  if  comparing  results  with  the  iron 
process.  The  colour  of  the  formic  acid  negative  is  not  that  of  one 
from  iron,  and  to  me  is  different  in  its  printing  qualities.  This  fact  has 
perhaps  its  disadvantages.  It  is  partly  a  question  of  taste  upon 
which  differences  of  opinion  will  legitimately  arise.  A  comparison 
of  the  results  with  those  obtained  by  iron  or  pyrogallic  acid  alone, 
or  in  succession,  and  when  large  lenses  of  long  focus  are  employed, 
also  merits  attention  :  rapidity  and  softness  of  effect  are  here 
important  items — more  so,  perhaps,  than  in  the  case  of  the 
smaller  carte  pictures  and  portraits  of  children,  where  quick 
intense  lenses  are,  partly  from  necessity,  too  commonly  employed; 
inartistic  and  exaggerated  effects  being  under  such  circumstances 
the  rule. 

To  return  to  the  plate  which  we  left  in  the  bath. — It  should  he 
well  drained,  handling  it  only  by  the  extremities  of  the  upper 
corners  to  avoid  stains  occurring,  should  the  plate  be  kept  longer 
than  usual  before  exposure — a  thing  to  be  avoided  as  far  as 
possible,  for  the  more  sensitive  the  process  the  more  liable  to 
injury  must  it  be.  The  exposure  is  important  and  demands 
atten.tive  practice;  being  comparatively  short,  an  error  cither  way 
is  of  more  than  ordinary  consequence,  and  fogging  is  likely  to  result 
on  development.  AVith  proper  attention,  and  all  in  good  working 
order,  a  series  of  pictures  may  be  taken  even  on  hot  days  with 
invariable  success.  The  operator  may  rely  upon  it  he  is  not 
master  of  the  process  if  lie  reports  otherwise  of  it.  It  is  too  com¬ 
mon,  in  trying  the  process  of  another,  to  overlook  some  necessary 
condition  which  has  not  been,  as  yet,  impressed  upon  us  by  per¬ 
sonal  experience.  I  myself  plead  guilty  in  this  respect  as  regards 
the  present  subject ;  and  I  have  seen  others  equally  unintentionally 
erring.  After  exposure,  the  following  mixture  is  poured  or  thrown 
carefully  along  the  edge  and  over  the  plate,  viz.: — pyrogallic  acid 
twenty  grains,  water  eight  ounces,  formic  acid  (Morson’s)  one1 
ounce  or  (Uockin’s)  half-an-ounce  (the  strength  of  the  latter 
being  hitherto  apparently  double) :  alcohol  six  drachms,  com¬ 
pletes  the  developer. 

If  the  exposure  has  not  been  well  judged,  a  little  twenty-grair 
silver  solution  must  be  added  to  the  mixture,  but  this  Air.  IT 
Claudet  avoids  if  possible.  He  would  rather  put  the  plate  aside ! 
and  begin  again  :  a  wrongly  exposed  picture  can  surely  never  bi 
made  to  equal  one  “  right  for  time.”  The  fixing  is  by  the  usual 
hyposulphite  of  soda  poured  on  and  washed  off  as  in  the  ordinary ; 
manner. 

As  regards  the  theory  of  the  process  I  ma}^  at  a  future  date  have 
more  to  say.  I  do  not  regard  the  formic  acid  as  an  accelerator 
in  a  true  sense:  it  is  a  “  restrainer,”  though  also  a  “reducer.” 
Thus  while  it  replaces  acetic  acid  it  does  something  more  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  its  latter  quality — it  seems  to  assist  the  pyrogallic  acid  in  I 
its  work.  I  say  “seems,”  for  some  experiments  to  which  my 
attention  was  called,  and  which  I  have  repeated,  have  shown  me  that  i 
all  the  image  that  exists  can,  as  to  its  details,  be  made  evident  on 
the  above  plates  by  pyrogallic  acid  alone,  when  a n  acid  bath  is 
used  ;  and  1  am  inclined  to  assert  that  even  more  detail  is  obtained 
when  the  formic  acid  is  omitted,  as  theory  would  indicate  must  be 
the  case.  Still  such  a  mode  of  procedure  is  not  at  present  practi¬ 
cable,  and  hence  we  must  admit  that  relatively  Air.  H.  Claudet  has 
quickened  our  operation  by  his  mode  of  employing  the  formic  acid 
in  conjunction  with  nitric  acid  and  pyrogallic  acid,  in  place  of  pyro¬ 
gallic  and  acetic  and  iron  and  acetic,  as  hitherto  was  the  custom. 

Such  I  believe  to  be  a  fair  and  philosophical  account  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  ;  and  I  trust  I  have  only  seasonably  done  justice  to  all  parties 
— readers  and  workers — in  entering  upon  this  digression  from  my 
pi*oper  subject,  which  shall  be  resumed  in  the  next  number  of  The 
,  British  Journal  of  Photography. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THU  HISTORY  OR  ALBUMIN  AND 
CERTAIN  OR  ITS  COMPOUNDS  WITH  METALLIC 
OXIDES.* 

By  Emerson  J.  Reynolds. 

Leaving  aside  for  a  time  matters  of  theoretical  interest  attached 
to  the  investigation  of  the  action  of  argento-ammoniacal  solu¬ 
tions  with  white  of  egg,  I  may  offer  some  remarks  touching  my 
experience  with  them  as  sensitising  agents.  The  prints  obtained 
with  albuminised  paper,  rendered  sensitive  on  a  bath  of  aminonio- 
nitrate  of  silver  prepared  as  already  described,  I  have  always  found 
very  delicate  in  detail,  owing,  doubtless,  to  the  easy  reduction  of 
the  silver  compound — thus  rendering  it  possible  to  obtain  fair 
average  prints  from  negatives  which,  by  the  simple  nitrate  of  silver 
process,  gave  paper  positives  presenting  harsh  and  disagreeable 
contrasts.  Though  obviously  possessing  some  advantages  this 
mode  of  sensitising  is  not  without  its  counterbalancing  defects, 
which  render  it  less  convenient  than  the  method  general^  in  use. 
Amongst  the  most  important  of  these  disadvantages  may  be 
mentioned — first,  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  prepared  paper, 
particularly  in  warm  weather;  secondly,  the  strong  tendency  to 
discolouration  of  the  whites;  and,  thirdly,  the  introduction  of  a 
quantity  of  organic  matter  into  the  bath,  owing  to  the  action  on 
the  albumin  of  the  ammonia,  always  present  in  the  free  state 
to  a  small  extent  even  in  baths  prepared  with  great  care.  These 
defects  are,  however,  to  a  great  extent  overcome  by  replacing  the 
old  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver  bath  by  one  consisting  of  a  solution 
of  oxide  of  silver  in  a  pure  and  neutral  solution  of  nitrate  of 
ammonia.  This  suggestion  is,  I  believe,  to  a  great  extent  due  to 
Mr.  Ilardwich ;  but  it  has  been  recently  revived  by  our  transat¬ 
lantic  friends,  who  likewise  fume  the  paper  with  ammonia  after 
sensitising.  Respecting  this  addition  to  the  process  I  can  say 
nothing;  but,  when  working  with  the  solution  above  mentioned, 

I  have  obtained  beautiful  results  without  the  disadvantages  of 
discolouration  of  either  the  whites  of  the  prints  or  the  bath.  I 
may  likewise  state  that  the  strength  of  the  latter,  within  certain 
wide  limits,  does  not  appear  to  materially  affect  the  character  of 
the  resulting  prints,  as  I  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  obtained 
sharp  and  vigorous  pictures  with  a  bath  containing  an  amount 
of  silver  equivalent  to  rather  less  than  twenty-five  grains  of  nitrate 
to  the  ounce.  From  the  results  of  my  previous  experiments  I 
infer  that  this  rather  unexpected  fact  may  be  explained  in  the 
following  way: — It  is  now,  I  believe,  generally  admitted  that  ihe 
brilliancy  of  albuminised  prints,  sensitised  on  strong  baths  of  plain 
nitrate  of  silver,  is  due  to  the  insolubility  of  the  albumin,  which 
thus  keeps  the  picture  on  the  surface.  Now  I  have  proved  that, 
as  the  strength  of  the  silver  solution  diminishes,  the  amount  of 
insoluble  residue  is  likewise  reduced,  therefore  allowing  the  pic¬ 
ture  to  sink  into  the  paper.  On  referring  to  my  last  article  we 
learn  from  Experiments  II.,  a  and  b,  that  dilution  of  the  solution 
of  oxide  of  silver  in  nitrate  of  ammonia  does  not  appear  to  diminish 
the  amount  of  residue  left  after  treatment  of  the  argento-albumin- 
ous  compounds  with  hyposulphite  of  soda.  Consequently  we  can 
easily  see  how  it  is  that  a  weak  bath  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  and 
ammonia  can  yield  results  similar  to  those  obtained  with  one  con- 
jtaining  seventy  grains  of  the  simple  nitrate  per  ounce. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  I  may  remark  that,  in  giving  expla¬ 
nations  of  the  modus  operancli  of  these  argento-ammoniacal  solu¬ 
tions,  we  must  not  be  content  to  look  upon  them  as  mere  solutions 
of  oxide  of  silver  in  ammonia  or  nitrate  of  ammonia;  but  we  must 
keep  in  view  the  probability  of  their  containing  in  reality  salts  of 
a  primary  amine  base,  which  we  may  formulate  as— ■ 

H  ) 

Ag  -N, 

H  )  or  argon tannne. 

In  my  previous  communications  1  have  endeavoured  to  fix  as 
far  as  is  at  present  possible  the  mode  in  which  white  of  egg  and 
pure  albumin  react  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  with  the  ammonia 
compounds  of  the  same  salt.  The  last  point  to  ascertain  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  subject  is  how  far  the  presence  of  a  soluble 
chloride  in  the  albumin  interferes  with  the  subsequent  action  of 
the  silver  salts  on  that  body. 

Dr.  van  Monekhovenf  states  that  when  salted  albumin  comes  in 
contact  with  nitrate  of  silver  there  is  not  a  formation  simply  of 
two  distinct  compounds  of  the  metal,  viz.,  chloride  and  albumi¬ 
nate  of  silver  in  addition  to  free  nitrate,  but  only  a  transparent 
compound  of  albumin  with  chloride  of  silver.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  this  takes  place  in  contact  with  a  large  excess  of  free  nitrate 
*  Concluded  from  page  284. 
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of  silver  the  above  assertion  is  rather  startling,  more  particularly 
so  since  we  well  know  that  albumin  has  a  strong  tendency  to  enter 
into  direct  combination  with  oxide  of  silver,  forming  with  it  a 
well-marked  compound.  This  view,  however,  deserves  the  most 
careful  consideration,  coming  as  it  does  from  so  high  an  authority 
and  careful  an  observer  as  Dr.  van  Monckhoven.  Taking  white  of 
egg,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  chloride  of  sodium  to  begin  with,  it 
is  obvious  that  these  might  re-arrange  themselves  in  various  ways 
when  presented  to  each  other  in  solution.  Allowing  that  the  modo 
of  interchange  above  alluded  to  may  occur,  we  see  that  other 
combinations  could  as  easily  he  formed.  First,  we  might  have  a 
simple  mixture  of  chloride  and  albuminate  of  silver;  secondly,  a 
definite  compound  of  these  two  salts  ;  or,  thirdly,  a  combination  such 
as  tiiat  mentioned  above.  In  order  to  examine  this  matter  three 
solutions  were  taken — No.  1  containing  one  hundred  grains  of 
chloride  of  sodium  to  the  ounce  of  distilled  water;  No.  2  ono 
drachm  of  white  of  egg,  to  which  five  drops  of  No.  1  were  added; 
No.  3  plain  white  of  egg.  A  small  quantity  of  a  seventy-grain 
nitrate  of  silver  bath  Avas  placed  in  each  of  three  test  glasses,  A 
few  drops  of  one  of  the  above  solutions  were  then  added  to  each 
glass,  and  the  resulting  precipitate  observed  carefully  with  a  mag¬ 
nifying  glass  both  previous  to  stirring  and  afterwards.  No.  1  gave 
the  usual  white  curdy  and  opaque  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver; 
No.  2  gave  a  semi-gelatinous  translucent  precipitate,  which  rapidly 
became  more  dense;  No.  3  gave  a  semi-gelatinous  opaque  pre¬ 
cipitate.  I  have  made  many  other  experiments  in  this  direction, 
the  results  of  none  of  which  have  been  very  satisfactory;  from 
their  indications,  however,  such  as  they  are,  I  should  be  inclined 
to  say  that  the  chloride  and  albuminate  of  silver  are  not  thrown 
down  in  a  state  of  mixture,  but  rather  as  a  distinct  chemical 
compound. 

The  inlluenee  of  the  presence  of  chlorides  on  the  albumin  com¬ 
pounds  thrown  down  from  argento-ammoniacal  solutions  appears 
to  be  similar  to  that  observed  with  plain  nitrate  of  silver.  In  the 
course  of  my  experiments  I  observed  a  curious  fact — one  which  I 
do  not  think  has  been  hitherto  remarked.  On  adding  to  about 
half-a  drachm  of  Avhite  of  egg  a  drop  of  a  very  strong  solution  of 
common  salt,  and,  after  agitation,  adding  an  excess  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  the  resulting  compound  was  completely  soluble  in  solution  oj 
hyposulphite  of  soda.  The  same  quantity  of  Avhite  of  egg,  even 
when  diluted  with  half  its  bulk  of  water,  but  Avithout  the  addition 
of  chloride  of  sodium,  Avhen  treated  Avith  silver  salt  and  hyposul¬ 
phite,  left  a  large  residue.  Though  my  oavo  experience  had  long 
since  shoAvn  me  that  Ioav  salting  formulas  gave  the  best  results, 

I  certainly  Avas  not  prepared  for  the  unexpected  confirmation  con¬ 
veyed  in  this  simple  observation,  which  seems  to  show  that  tho 
vigour  of  the  piint  bears  within  certain  limits  an  inverse  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  amount  of  chloride  contained  in  the  paper.  Hoav  this  is 
brought  about  I  must  confess  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for;  but 
many  subsequent  experiments  have  shown  me  that  the  presence 
of  a  large  proportion  of  chloride  in  the  paper  tends  to  diminish  the 
brilliancy  of  the  resulting  photograph. 

The  exact  proportion  of  any  given  chloride  which  should  bo 
added  to  the  ounce  of  albumin  is  a  matter  very  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine.  On  this  point  much  advice  has  been  given  of  a  most 
conflicting  nature,  some  authorities  recommending  as  much  as 
twenty  grains  of  chloride  of  ammonium  to  the  ounce,  while  others 
state  that  they  obtain  the  best  results  Avhen  using  as  little  as 
fiA?e  grains  of  that  salt.  Noav,  as  it  may  be  suggestive,  interesting, 
and  perhaps  useful,  I  have  calculated  the  amount  of  any  salting 
chloride  Avhich  one  ounce  of  white  of  egg  would  require — assuming , 
first,  that  Avhite  of  egg  contains  thirteen  per  cent,  of  bi-albuminate 
of  soda ;  secondly,  that  all  this  is  converted  into  bi-albuminate  of 
silver;  and,  thirdly,  that  this  last  unites  with  oue  equivalent  of 
chloride  of  silver  to  form  the  double  compound  already  alluded  to. 
The  amount  of  chloride  of  ammonium  required  to  furnish  the 
necessary  quantity  of  chloride  of  silver  would  be  3'75  grains  = 
chloride  of  sodium,  4T  =  chloride  of  potassium,  5  22  =  chloride 
of  barium,  8'34,  and  so  on  for  the  other  chlorides. 

As  I  have  now  arrived  at  the  termination  of  this  investigation,  I 
may  bo  permitted  to  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  principal  con¬ 
clusions  Avhich  a  careful  experimental  examination  has  led  me  to. 
They  may  be  stated  as  follows : — 

1.  Dried  albumin,  Avhen  heated  to  temperatures  ranging  between 
2G0°  F.  and  300°  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  can  be  rendered 
totally  insoluble  in  water  and  solution  of  nitrate  of  potash. 

2.  When  white  of  egg  is  added  to  strong  nitrate  of  silver  solu¬ 
tion  reciprocal  decomposition  takes  place,  resulting  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  albuminate  of  silver,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  free  nitric 
acid,  which  latter  coagulates  another  portion  of  albumin. 
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3.  The  percentage  of  albumin  in  the  precipitates  is  directly  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  strength  of  the  silver  solution  used. 

4.  The  reaction  between  white  of  egg  and  ammonio-nitrate  of 
silver  results  in  the  production  of  a  silver  compound  with  albumin, 
together  with  the  latter  in  a  coagulated  state  ;  this  condition  being 
probably  due  to  the  presence  of  argento-ammoniacal  compound  or 
compounds  of  peculiar  constitution. 

5.  In  the  presence  of  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver,  albumin,  con¬ 
taining  a  soluble  chloride  in  solution,  furnishes  a  compound  which 
appears  to  be  a  definite  combination  of  albuminate  and  chloride  of 
silver. 

G.  The  addition  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  soluble  chloride 
to  albumin  tends  to  lessen  the  brilliancy  of  the  resulting  prints. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  remark  that  though  some  points  have  been 
elucidated  to  a  small  extent,  much  yet  remains  to  be  done.  I 
hope,  therefore,  that  these  “Contributions”  may  call  forth  similar 
ones  from  others,  all  tending  to  the  progress  of  photography —not 
alone  as  an  art,  but  as  a  science. 


FAILURE  S  OF  ’63. 

By  John  Glover. 

Failures! — the  very  mention  of  which  spreads  consternation  on 
the  Stock  Exchange — are  the  photographer’s  everyday  experience, 
and  ring  quite  harmlessly  in  his  ears;  and  yet  how  seldom 
do  we  hear  them  mentioned  but  by  those  who  are  seeking  informa¬ 
tion  how  to  overcome  them!  Thinking  that  a  chapter  on  failures 
might  be  useful— not  imaginary  ones,  but  those  which  have  actually 
occurred  during  the  present  year,  and  to  which  the  amateur  pho¬ 
tographer  is  constantly  subject — the  following  jottings  taken  from 
my  memoranda,  extending  over  several  months,  are  the  result. 

My  failures  have  been  principally  with  tannin  plates,  and  have 
assumed  various  shapes,  being  such  as  I  have  never  experienced 
previously  in  following  out  this  process.  They  may  be  described 
as  follows: — Want  of  intensity ,  although  a  strong  solution  of  tannin 
was  employed;  numberless  transparent  spots  in  tlie  negative ,  varying 
in  size,  and  having  a  minute  opaque  nucleus,  not  attributable  to 
dust  or  badly-settled  collodion  ;  and  general  fogging  during  develop¬ 
ment,  although  a  surplus  of  acid  was  used  throughout  eveiy  part 
of  the  process.  These  appearances  of  course  did  not  manifest 
themselves  simultaneously. 

I  was  led  for  some  time  to  attribute  some  or  all  of  these  results 
to  alkaline  development,  but  eventually  I  traced  them  all  to  their 

true  sources. 

The  first  and  perhaps  most  prolific  cause  of  failure  was  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  methylated  solvents  for  tlie  pyroxyline.  I  know  this  prac  • 
tice  is  countenanced  by  a  great  number  of  operators  and  collodion 
manufacturers;  in  fact,  having  used  the  same  myself  for  twelve 
months  without  experiencing  any  of  the  alleged  attendant  difficul¬ 
ties,  I  began  to  consider  that  the  objections  to  its  use  were 
groundless.  This  measure  of  success  maybe  accounted  for  in  the 
fact  of  my  good  fortune  in  procuring  the  purest  commodity  of  the 
kind,  and  not  to  tlie  correctness  of  the  principle.  I  am  informed 
that  the  common  spirit  is  distilled  mostly  from  beet-root,  which 
will  account  for  other  impurities  not  taken  generally  into  account ; 
one  of  which  would  be  an  essential  oil,  which,  from  its  volatile 
nature,  would  not  be  removed  by  treble  distillation,  and  would  be 
certain  to  favour  untimely  reduction  of  the  silver  salt. 

The  remaining  cause  of  my  failures  was  the  employment  of  gutta¬ 
percha  receptacles  for  the  silver  solution.  It  was  one  of  the  last  that 
I  suspected,  and  was  not  discovered  until  bath  after  bath  had 
become  contaminated.  This  will  readily  be  excused  when  I  state 
that  the  individual  troughs  have  been  in  use  for  years,  and  have 
never  before  given  any  trouble.  I  attribute  this  sudden  pheno¬ 
menon  to  the  increased  strength  of  the  silver  solution  since  bromised 
collodion  came  into  use.  The  troughs  which  remained  proof 
against  a  solution  of  thirty-five  grains  to  the  ounce  became  de¬ 
composed  in  contact  with  one  of  sixty  grains. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  in  the  most  emphatic 
terms  the  necessity  of  employing  pure  solvents  for  the  collodion, 
and  glass  in  preference  to  ebonite,  porcelain,  gutta-percha,  or  any 
other  substance  for  vessels  to  contain  our  plate-bath  solutions. 

Warning.— London  photographers  advertising  for  operators  are  hereby 
warned  that  thei’e  are  two  or  three  well-known  thieves  who  are  likely  to 
reply  to  such  advertisements,  with  a  view  to  laying  their  hands  on  any 
property  convenient  for  their  purpose.  Several  robberies  have  been  com¬ 
mitted  in  this  way  by  men  understanding  sufficient  of  photographic 
operations  to  assume  the  character  of  assistants  socking  work.  One  of 
these  individuals  is  a  foreigner,  who  tells  a  very  cleverly- constructed  tale 
of  distress,  and  states  that  he  has  been  employed  in  some  of  the  most 
reputable  continental  studios. 


ON  THE  INTERVENTION  OF  ART  IN  THE  PRACTICE  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY.* 

Bv  M.  Blanquart-Evrard. 

Part  I. —Introduction — Theory. 


TnE  subordinate  influence  exercised  by  art  alone  in  the  production 
of  a  photographic  negative  is  very  generally  admitted.  The 
choice  of  subject,  the  means  of  illumination,  and  the  pose  fall 
infinitely  short  of  that  which  it  is  desired  to  attain,  when  it  be¬ 
comes  a  question  of  reproducing  nature;  far  short  as  it  is,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  easy  to  recoguise  it,  in  the  productions  of  those  operators 
who  possess  artistic  skill,  avhile  its  absence  is  equally  obvious  in 
the  works  of  those  who  owe  their  success  chiefly  to  science  and 
facility  of  manipulation. 

Furthermore,  with  what  regret  do  we  not  see,  in  the  midst  of 
the  great  progress  which  science  every  day  eftects  in  favour  of  i 
photography,  art  remain  in  the  same  relation  thereto  that  it  did 
at  the  beginning — powerless  to  modify  by  taste  or  feeling  the  j 
pictures  produced  by  the  Daguerrean  machine?  llow  great  would  i 
be  the  change  which  photography  would  experience  if  the  opera¬ 
tor  were  left  free  to  regard  the  image  traced  by  the  luminous  ray  j 
in  the  camera  obscura  as  a  faithful  and  beautilul  sketch  waiting  | 
only  artistic  inspiration  to  complete  it!  If  it  were  so  it  would  be 
like  those  rare  proofs  which,  while  carefully  reproducing  the  work 
of  the  master,  also  bear  the  impress  of  the  individual  sentiment 
of  the  engraver,  and  thus  sometimes  produce  an  ellect  superior 
to  the  original.  Tlie  problem  to  be  resolved,  therefore,  is  so  to 
guide  the  marvellous  but  unintelligent  powers  of  the  camera  in 
the  production  of  the  image  as  to  give  to  the  photographer  the 
means  of  continuing  and  modifying  at  pleasure  its  aspect  and 
significance — to  substitute,  so  to  speak,  bis  work  for  that  of  the 
camera,  making  use  of  the  same  chemical  means  of  production. 

It  will  not  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  galvanic  action  in  the 
manner  which  we  were  the  first  to  describe  in  1851.f  and  which 
consists  in  precipitating,  by  means  of  a  metallic  bath,  a  fresh 
quantity  of  metal  to  strengthen  the  already  too  feeble  image. 
Tnis  process,  in  use  every  day,  cannot  be  practised  successfully 
except  all  over  the  surface  of  the  mould.  Its  results  will  not  I 
resolve  our  problem,  because  it  does  not  modify  the  effects  of  tlie  j 
image,  it  only  changes  the  course.  Neither  will  the  desired  1 
result  be  obtained  by  that  method  of  retouching  which  a  skilful  j 
hand  is  sometimes  obliged  to  give  to  a  negative.  What  pencil 
would  be  sufficiently  delicate  to  associate  its  labours  with  those'  ,) 
of  the  luminous  ray?  Moreover  the  result  which  it  is  desired  to 
obtain  is  the  strengthening  this  or  that  part  of  the  negative  d 
at  pleasure. 

The  artistic  achievement  of  which  we  are  now  speaking  cannot 
be  attained  either  by  the  pencil  or  the  pallette  ;  it  must  remain  j 
purely  chemical,  in  order  not  to  alter  the  outline  and  to  allow  the  - 
image  to  retain  all  its  homogeniety  and  delicacy  of  execution. 

It  is  necessary  to  find  an  agent  sufficiently  subtle  to  rival  light,  or! 
better  still,  to  render  light  itself  subservient  to  our  purpose® 
The  problem  to  be  resolved,  therefore,  may  be  expressed  in  th  !J| 
following  words : — 

Can  light  be  induced  to  continue  and  modify ,  according  to  the  tat 
of  the  operator ,  the  image  formed  in  the  camera  ?■ 


II. 


When  a  film  of  iodised  collodion  is  immersed  in  a  solution  c 
nitrate  of  silver,  an  interchange  of  bases  takes  place,  resulting  i; 
the  formation  of  iodide  of  silver  with  excess  of  nitrate.  Tin 
constitutes  what  is  called  in  practice  the  sensitive  film. 

If  the  sensitive  film  be  exposed  in  the  camera,  all  the  more  cj 
less  luminous  points  act  thereon  in  proportion  to  their  intensity 
and  at  the  end  of  an  ordinary  exposure  there  is  a  complete  thougj 
latent  image  formed.  It  might  be  imagined  that  this  imagi 
would  be  visible  at  least  by  transmitted  light,  but  it  is  not  so, » 
all  events  to  the  naked  eye.  It  is  necessary  in  order  to  bring  ouj 
the  latent  image  that  it  should  be  submitted  to  the  action  oiij 
of  the  three  re-agents  in  ordinary  use— gallic  acid,  pyrogallic  acn 
or  sulphate  of  iron.  It  then  becomes  manifest  in  the  form  of 
metallic  precipitate,  weak  in  those  parts  where  the  light  has  lea;, 
acted,  and  abundant  where  the  action  has  been  more  intense, 
is  from  this  varying  degree  of  transparency  and  opacity  m  tn 
parts  of  tlie  image,  arises  that  beautiful  gradation  of  light  arj 
shade  which  makes  the  charm  of  successful  pictures.  j 

The  amount  of  precipitate  produced  by  the  reducing  agent,  the 
on  the  impressed  portions  of  the  film  is  in  proportion  to  the  r 
tensity  of  the  light’s  action.  If  the  image  is  deficient  in  opacit, 


*  From  tlie  Bulletin  do  la  Society  Franca ise  de  Photographie. 
t  Traite  di  rhoio'jraphie  sur  Papier.  Paris,  Rout.  1851. 
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on  account  of  the  weakness  of  the  precipitate,  it  is  because  the 
luminous  action  has  been  insufficient. 

It  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  submit  the  negative  to  a 
second  exposure  in  the  camera.  But  this  result,  good  as  it  may 
seem  in  theory,  has  not  the  least  practical  value.  It  is  impossible, 
with  most  rare  exceptions,  to  obtain  a  second  exposure  under 
identically  the  same  conditions ;  and,  even  if  it  were  so,  if  it  were 
ever  so  easy,  we  should  be  only  doing  the  same  thing  over  again, 
and  that  of  course  is  not  what  we  aim  at. 

It  would  be  altogether  different  if  it  were  possible  to  isolate 
any  portion  of  the  subject — or  in  other  words,  if  we  could  preserve 
the  photogenic  properties  of  the  various  objects  of  which  it  is 
composed,  and  at  the  same  time  render  insensible  to  a  new  im¬ 
pression  the  metal  which,  not  having  been  at  first  acted  on,  did 
not  aid  in  the  formation  of  the  image. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  solution  of  this  interesting 
problem,  let  us  first  study  the  conditions  of  the  formation  of  an 
image  on  a  collodion  film. 

Contrary  to  what  occurs  in  a  paper  negative,  where  the  image 
is  deeply  impressed  in  the  very  pores  of  the  paper,  the  image  on 
a  collodion  negative  is  formed  by  the  reduction  of  silver  precipi¬ 
tated  in  the  state  of  metallic  powder,  without  adhering  to  the 
collodion  film,  from  which  it  may  be  removed  by  the  slightest 
touch  without  leaving  any  trace  of  the  image. 

It  is  evident  that  this  reduction  takes  place  only  with  the  free 
silver  adhering  to  the  plate  after  the  formation  of  the  iodide  of 
silver. 

In  fact,  if  by  washing  freely  with  water  the  greater  part  of  the 
adherent  nitrate  of  silver  which  in  ordinary  practice  remains  on 
the  film  during  exposure  be  removed,  the  developer  will  give 
only  a  comparatively  feeble  image.  If  after  this  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  be  poured  over  the  plate  the  image  appropriates 
the  silver  of  which  it  was  deficient,  and  soon  becomes  strongly 
visible.  Now,  if  instead  of  confining  ourselves  to  washing  the 
film  simply  with  water  it  be  covered  with  a  reducing  salt,  which, 
combining  with  the  excess  of  nitrate,  carries  it  away  in  the  wash¬ 
ing,  and  if  it  be  then  exposed  in  the  camera  and  the  action  of  the 
developer  renewed  to  any  extent,  no  trace  of  the  image  will 
become  visible,  although  the  nucleus  is  certainly  there,  since  it 
becomes  evident  on  the  addition  of  the  nitrate  of  silver. 

Let  us  well  observe  the  difference  in  the  two  results: — In  the 
first  instance,  washing  with  plenty  of  water  and  production  of  a 
feeble  image  ;  in  the  second,  washing  followed  by  immersion  in  a 
solution  of  reducing  salt,  and  complete  absence  of  image. 

It  is  well  established — • 

1.  That  no  image  is  produced  without  the  presence  of  an  excess 
of  nitrate  on  the  iodide  of  silver. 

2.  That  if  water  alone  is  insufficient  to  remove  all  the  excess  of 
nitrate,  it  is  not  so  with  the  reducing  agent  which  combines  there¬ 
with  and  carries  it  away  in  the  washing,  which  should  always 
follow  immersion  in  the  reducing  bath. 

As  it  is  demonstrable  that  the  reducing  agent  removes  from  the 
film  of  iodide  all  the  salts  of  silver  in  excess,  and  that  this  iodide, 
while  fully  sensitive  to  light,  does  not  manifest  any  sensible 
alteration  until  it  is  placed,  after  exposure,  in  contact  with  a  fresh 
quantity  of  silver,  we  have  attained  the  solution  cf  our  problem. 

In  fact,  on  the  one  hand — as  we  have  stated  above — the  image 
is  only  imperfectly  produced  under  the  action  of  the  developer 
when  the  impression  by  light  has  been  feeble,  and  it  is  sufficient, 
in  order  to  intensify  the  image,  to  prolong  or  renew  the  exposure; 
and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  image  produced  by  silver  exposed 
to  light,  and  precipitated  by  the  reducing  agent,  preserves  its 
photogenic  properties,  when  it  has  not  been  destroyed  by  the 
de-ioduTation  of  the  collodion  by  means  of  hyposulphite  of  soda 
or  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  it  will  only  be  necessary  for  the 
operator  to  expose,  developc,  wash,  and  re-take  the  negative, 
which,  in  this  state,  should  be  kept  in  the  dark  until  it  be  desired 
to  modify  the  design  obtained. 

If  it  be  desired,  certain  parts  may  bo  cleared  to  give  them 
greater  importance  or  make  them  more  emphatic,  as  it  is  necessary 
in  this  case  to  increase  the  opacity  of  the  negative.  The  operator 
should  expose  it  to  daylight,  taking  care  to  protect  from  the  action 
of  light,  by  screens  more  or  less  directly  interposed,  those  parts 
which  it  is  desired  to  retain  in  their  primitive  condition. 

He  can — according  to  his  taste — interrupt,  displace,  or  guide 
this  work  of  the  light  quite  slowly  enough  to  be  followed  by  the 
oye. 

When  the  desired  effect  is  produced,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
finally  stop  the  action  by  plunging  the  negative  in  hyposulphite 
or  cyanide  to  remove  therefrom  its  photogenic  properties. 


III.— On  Shadows. 

In  a  picture  composed  of  light  and  shadow  it  is  not  sufficient, 
to  obtain  the  desired  artistic  result,  to  have  at  command  a  lumi¬ 
nous  pencil  which  can  be  directed  at  discretion  to  any  part  of  the 
proof :  it  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  weaken  the  too  vivid  lights  and 
produce  shadow's. 

Pure  or  complete  shadow  being  the  negation  of  an  image,  to 
destroy  the  image  or  to  lessen  it  should  be  the  object  aimed  at — 
only  to  destroy  without  altering,  to  lessen  without  spoiling,  that 
is  the  question. 

A  knowledge  of  the  chemical  composition  of  the  image  will  be 
found  to  aid  us  in  solving  this  difficulty.  It  is  already  admitted 
that  the  image  is  produced  by  a  precipitate  of  silver,  and  its  value 
in  producing  light  and  shade  depends  on  its  opacity.  Wherever 
we  destroy  the  whole  or  part  of  the  opacity,  we  produce  shadows 
or  weaken  the  high  lights.  It  is  only  necessary,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
duce  this  result,  to  dissolve  chemically  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
metallic  film.  The  means  of  obtaining  this  last  result  is  very 
simple. 

It  is  known  that  iodine  forms  with  silver  an  iodide  of  silver  solu¬ 
ble  in  certain  re-agents. 

On  submitting  to  the  action  of  iodine  vapour  those  parts  of  the 
picture  the  density  of  which  it  is  desired  to  diminish,  a  film  of 
iodide  of  silver  is  formed  proportioned  to  the  iodine  supplied.  It 
is  possible,  therefore,  to  convert  a  portion  of  the  thickness  of  tho 
image  into  iodide  at  pleasure;  this  being  done,  by  passing  the 
negative  rapidly  through  a  both  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  all  tho 
iodide  is  removed  without  danger  of  dissolving  the  silver  not  con¬ 
verted  into  iodide.  This  operation  may  be  repeated  as  often  as 
is  necessary  to  obtain  the  desired  result. 

It  will  be  understood  that,  acting  with  vapours  which  do  not 
attach  themselves  except  to  the  surface  of  the  image,  it  remains 
in  this  condition  with  lessening  of  the  metallic  film  only  in  those 
parts  where  for  the  desired  artistic  effect  it  has  been  deemed 
necessary  to  diminish  the  opacity. 

The  proof*  attached  to  this  paper  is  given  as  an  illustration  of 
the  two  actions  we  desire  to  describe.  The  lights  and  shadows 
have  been  produced  at  pleasure  upon  the  same  image  without  any 
artistic  intention,  and  with  the  sole  object  of  furnishing  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  facts  announced. 

IV. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  referred  only  to  the  applications  of  our 
new  method  of  clearing  up  negatives  which  would  be  made  when 
artistic  taste  and  sentiment  can  be  drawn  upon.  We  should  say 
a  few  words  to  those  practitioners  whose  ambition  rises  no  higher 
than  producing  the  best  result  which  can  be  obtained  in  the 
camera  direct. 

For  them  the  question  which  should  take  precedence  of  all 
others  is  how  to  obtain  the  best  negative  by  the  shortest  possible 
exposure.  We  might  here  enter  into  the  infinite  number  of  details 
on  the  nature  of  the  iodides,  their  relative  proportions  in  collodion, 
the  acidulation  or  neutrality  of  the  silver  bath,  all  the  causes  of 
accelerating  or  retarding  photogenic  operations ;  but  that  would 
draw  us  away  from  our  subject.  Let  us  simply  endeavour  to 
ascertain  what  advautage  photography,  as  practised  daily,  may 
derive  from  the  application  of  our  method  of  intensifying. 

It  is  well  known  that,  in  the  use  of  the  three  ordinary  developers, 
the  negatives  which  are  most  complete  as  to  details  are  the 
finest  in  modelling,  and  generally  most  harmonious  are  those 
which  are  produced  in  a  moderate  light,  and  developed  by  sulphate 
of  iron;  but  they  are  too  transparent  to  give  good  prints.  The 
reduced  silver  constituting  the  image  allows  the  light  to  pass  too 
freelv,  and  all  the  details  which  exist  in  the  negative  in  such  per¬ 
fection  are  in  a  great  measure  lost  in  the  positive  proof. 

To  render  this  sort  of  negatives  available,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  what  is  termed  in  practice  re-developing.  All 
the  processes  of  this  kind  in  daily  use,  and  they  are  numerous,  rest 
on  the  principle  previously  explained — a  galvanic  action  precipi¬ 
tating  on  the  already  reduced  metal  a  new  film  of  the  same  mate¬ 
rial.  Except  in  those  cases  where  these  reductions  arc  too  weak 
we  obtain,  no  matter  by  what  means,  the  intensifying  of  the 
image  ;  but  let  us  see  at  what  cost. 

At  first,  if,  as  is  generally  the  case,  the  subject  has  light  parts 
which  appear  rapidly  in  developing,  like  the  bead,  hands  and 
linen  in  a  portrait — buildings  and  foreground  as  compared  with 
trees  in  a  landscape — the  details  possessed  by  these  parts  become 
clogged  in  the  operation  of  re-developing,  and  for  a  little  detail 

*  In  Lc  Bulletin  a  photographic  illustration  is  Avon,  proving  ipo-t  unequivocally 
tlie  intervention  of  the  inti  no  me  described,  the  absence  of  artistic  intention  demou- 
I  sti atiug  tlic  impossibility  c!  its  ha'  ing  occurred  in  the  camera.—  To. 
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gained  in  the  shadows  we  lose  sometimes  every  trace  of  detail 
in  the  high  lights. 

But  this  is  not  all  the  danger.  Under  the  galvanic  action 
which  is  set  up  by  means  of  a  metallic  solution  and  a  reducing 
agent  the  collodion  film  becomes  softened,  it  puckers,  splits,  and 
sometimes  in  the  necessary  washings  it  becomes  completely  de¬ 
tached  from  the  glass. 

We  are  liable,  therefore,  in  redeveloping,  to  lose  the  delicacy  of 
the  proof,  and  also  to  risk  the  losing  of  the  negative  altogether. 

Again,  if  it  were  possible,  to  confine  the  redeveloping  only  to 
those  parts  which  required  it ;  hut  the  repeated  failures  which 
attend  such  efforts  to  circumscribe  the  action  demonstrate  only 
too  forcibly  how  defective  are  the  means  hitherto  employed  for 
this  purpose. 

We  will  not  insist  on  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the 
adoption  of  the  partial  method  of  developing  which  we  have 
indicated  above  ;  but  we  would  say  to  those  who,  not  desiring  to 
change  the  method  of  producing  their  negatives,  wish,  neverthe¬ 
less,  to  give  them  more  brilliancy,  that,  in  applying  our  method  of 
redeveloping,  there  is  no  fear  of  softening  the  film  or  any  of  its 
accompanying  evils.  The  prolonged  exposure  to  light  (one  or 
two  hours  in  summer  and  an  entire  day  in  winter)  to  which  we 
submit  our  negatives  induces  a  hardening  of  the  collodion ; 
moreover,  we  operate  slowly  in  the  dry  state  and  in  full  da}’- 
light,  which  admits  of  watching  the  progress  of  the  operation  and 
stopping  it  in  time.  We  are  not  obliged  to  go  beyond  the  mark, 
as  is  often  the  case  in  the  wet  process  by  artificial  light. 


APPENDIX. 

Of  all  preparations  used  in  photography  for  the  production  of 
negative  proofs,  that  which  offers  the  greatest  advantage  is  col¬ 
lodion.  The  only  drawback  is,  that  its  employment  in  the  wet 
state  necessitates  such  a  cumbrous  baggage  that  the  efforts  of 
photographic  travellers  are  directed  to  the  utilisation  of  dry  col¬ 
lodion,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  prepare  on  the  spot,  and  need 
not  be  used  at  the  time  of  sensitising,  as  is  unavoidable  when  the 
film  is  in  the  wet  state. 

Unfortunately  the  use  of  dry  collodion  is  not  without  its  diffi¬ 
culties.  To  the  introduction  of  foreign  bodies  such  as  molasses, 
to  weaken  the  corrosive  action  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  on  the  col¬ 
lodion,  is  doubtless  attributable  the  numerous  disturbances  which 
supervene  in  the  after  operations,  and  render  the  final  result  often 
very  unsatisfactory. 

Our  own  opinion  is  that  it  is  to  the  existence  of  free  silver  on 
the  surface  of  the  sensitive  film  (erroneously  regarded  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  formation  of  the  image),  that  the  frequent  changes  so 
inconvenient  to  operators  should  be  attributed.  It  is  certain  that 
in  depriving  the  iodised  collodion  of  this  free  silver  we  do  not 
destroy  its  photogenic  properties. 

In  view  of  this  principle  we  propose  the  following  method  for 
working  the  dry  collodion  : — 

The  collodion  film  being  prepared  and  sensitised  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  let  it  he  immediately  treated  with  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  iron  to  carry  off  all  the  free  silver  remaining  on  the  surface  of 
the  plate.  Wash  the  plate  completely,  and  allow  it  to  dry  in  the 
dark.  In  this  state  expose  as  soon  as  convenient  in  the  camera,  or 
postpone  the  exposure  according  to  circumstances.  The  exposure 
being  finished,  the  development  may  be  postponed  also;  but,  when 
the  time  for  development  does  arrive,  the  negative  must  again  be 
treated  with  sulphate  of  iron,  and  developed  thereby  with  the 
addition  of  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (about  3  per  cent). 

It  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  such  a  simple  process  would  work 
out  satisfactorily,  and  of  its  great  convenience  on  a  journey  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  We  propose  to  devote  further  attention  to  it  when 
more  extended  experience  shall  have  confirmed  our  experiments. 

[The  Second  Part  of  the  above  paper,  consisting  of  manipula¬ 
tory  details,  will  be  given  in  our  next. — Ed.] 


The  Preparation  of  Magnesium. — Mr.  Edward  Sonstadt  has  pa¬ 
tented  a  modo  of  preparing  the  metal  by  which,  while  its  purity  is 
increased,  its  cost  is  very  materially  reduced.  The  editor  of  our  con¬ 
temporary  the  Chemical  News ,  indulging  in  some  damaging  comments 
upon  this  patent,  has  called  forth  a  letter  from  Mr.  Sonstadt,  in  which, 
while  that  gentleman  declines  controversy  on  the  score  of  the  editor’s 
remarks  being  such  as  impugned  his,  Mr.  Sonstadt’s,  moral  character, 
asserts  that  he  intends  to  answer  the  remarks  in  question  “in  tAvo 
courts :  one  constituted  of  scientific  men,  the  other  of  practical  men.” 
In  addition  to  this  threat  or  promise,  Mr.  William  White  also  addresses 
the  editor,  characterising  the  latter’s  remarks  as  “unjust  and  ungenerous,” 
“  unkind  and  hitter.” 
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CONSTRUCTION  OP  GLASS-HOUSES.* 

By  M.  D.  van  Monckiioven. 


2.  The  colour  of  the  glass  exercises  an  important  influence  on  tin 
exposure.  In  this  country,  where  all  these  little  details  are  nar¬ 
rowly  watched  on  account  of  the  dullness  of  the  climate,  a  pale  I 
blue  glass  is  chosen,  coloured  by  salts  of  cobalt,  which  allow  nearly 
all  the  active  portion  of  the  light  to  pass.  This  blue  glass  ! 
possesses,  moreover,  the  immense  advantage  of  greatly  softening 
the  light,  and  thereby  admitting  of  a  much  more  favourable  pme 
of  the  sitter. 

Good  white  glass  will  do  equally  well ;  but  it  should  be  chosen 
very  white,  rather  thick,  and,  above  all,  free  from  the  slightest 
tinge  of  3rellow  —  a  point  which  can  be  readily  ascertained  by 
superposing  several  of  these  glasses  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper.  In 
the  absence  of  white  glass,  ordinary  green  glass  is  the  best  to  use, 
especially  if  a  Iromised  collodion  be  used. 

In  either  case  the  glass  should  on  no  account  be  painted  with 
Avhite  lead  to  dilute  the  action  of  the  solar  rays,  i.c.,  diffuse  the 
light.  Ground  glass  should  also  be  proscribed  with  equal  rigour, 
for  the  reason  that  glasses  so  prepared,  while  allowing  a  great  deal 
of  illuminating  light  (i.e.,  luminous  rays)  to  pass,  absorb  a  consi¬ 
derable  portion  of  the  chemical  rays — precisely  those  which  are 
needed  in  photography. 

Before  building  a  glass-house  several  samples  of  glass  should 
be  obtained,  and  arranged  side  by  side  in  a  frame  which  can  be  I 
placed  in  a  window.  All  side-light  should  be  carefully  cut  oil  from 
these  glasses  by  darkening  the  room  with  black  curtains.  In  one 
word,  the  glasses  to  be  tested  should  be  illuminated  only  by  the 
direct  light  of  heaven  which  passes  through  them. 

An  ordinary  collodion  plate  is  then  momentarily  placed  in  imme¬ 
diate  contact  with  the  glasses  so  arranged,  and,  on  developing,  it 
is  easy  to  ascertain  Avhich  amongst  them  has  allowed  the  greatest 
amount  of  actinic  rays  to  pass. 

This  preliminary  experiment  should  be  repeated  several 
times,  and  the  little  squares  of  glass  to  be  examined  should  not 
be  larger  at  the  outside  than  a  playing  card,  in  order  that  the 
camera-frame  may  hold  a  great  many,  and  thus  facilitate  experi¬ 
ment. 

What  often  takes  the  operator  by  surprise  in  such  an  experiment 
as  the  foregoing  is,  that  the  Avhitest  glass  is  often  more  unfavour¬ 
able  to  the  passage  of  light  than  those  coloured  either  blue  or 
violet. 

Wc  would  repeat  that  with  glass  coloured  blue  h}'  cobalt  it  is  not 
so.  A  great  portion  of  the  luminous  rays  is  arrested,  while  all  the 
chemical  rays  are  allowed  to  pass.  Such  glass,  therefore,  gives  a 
softer  light  than  Avhite  glass,  while  at  the  same  time  it  admits  of 
very  short  exposure. 

As  blue  glass  is  very  dear,  for  want  of  a  better  ordinary  glass : 
is  used  ;  and,  if  it  has  a  greenish  tint,  a  bromide  is  introduced  j 
into  the  collodion,  bromide  of  silver  being  sensitive  to  the  green, 
ray  ivliile  the  iodide  is  not. 

Glass  long  exposed  to  light  seems  to  retard  the  action  of  light.  | 
as  if  a  chemical  action  had  modified  its  internal  structure.  Tin 
Photographic  Society  of  Liverpool  has  made  a  series  of  experi 
ments  on  this  subject,  which  leave  no  doubt  that  the  glass  which 
best  resists  this  alteration  is  that  coloured  only  by  salts  of  cobalt.f , 

It  is  a  fact  that  glass  becomes  altered  by  long  exposure  to  air 
and  light,  and  that  its  surface  becomes  roughened  like  ground 
glass.  We  know  already  that  ground  glass  stops  a  great  portion 
of  the  chemical  rays,  and  that  its  employment  for  glazing  a- 
photographic  room  should  be  studiously  avoided.  But  to  produce 
such  an  effect  a  very  long  time  is  necessary,  and  the  diminution 
of  chemical  energy  in  the  light  is  oftener  attributable  to  the  depo¬ 
sition  of  organic  matter  on  the  outside  of  the  glass. 

It  is,  therefore,  very  important  from  time  to  time — say  every 
month- — to  clean  the  outside  of  the  glass,  and  for  this  purpose  either; 
acid  or  alkaline  substances  are  used  :  cyanide  of  potassium  seems, 
to  answer  the  purpose  perfectly.  Unfortunately,  as  it  is  on  the 
outside  that  this  cleaning  must  take  place,  it  is  very  often  im¬ 
possible.  The  end,  however,  is  sometimes  accomplished  by 
arranging  in  the  iron  frame-work  some  moveable  squares  of  such 
a  size  as  to  admit  the  whole  bod}r.  By  attaching  a  large  sponge! 
to  a  long  stick  all  the  squares  of  glass  are  briskly  rubbed  there¬ 
with.  it  is  especially  at  the  approach  of  rain  that  this  operation 
should  be  performed  :  the  water  then  washes  aAvay  the  cyanide. 
The  organic  matters,  also,  which  form  a  film  on  the  surface  of  tlu; 
glass  are  also  at  the  same  time  removed. 


*  Continued  from  page  239. 

+  Tm:  British  Journal  of  PnoTocRAruy,  December,  1858. 
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The  glass  used  for  operating-rooms  should  be  of  double  thickness 
and  of  large  dimensions. 

FiG.  87. 


INTERIOR  OF  GLASS-ROOM,  SIMILAR  TO  TIG.  84. 

F!G.  88. 


by  strong  size,  is  that  which  is  employed  with  the  greatest  advan¬ 
tage.  By  varying  the  proportions  a  distemper  of  greater  or  less 
depth  is  obtained,  or  more  or  less  blue,  but  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  a  blue  colour  always  appears 
lighter  in  the  proof,  on  account  of  its  great  photo¬ 
graphic  properties. 

The  room  may  be  furnished  according  to  the  taste 
of  the  operator.  A  piano,  some  stereoscopes,  some 
photographic  albums,  &e.,  are  generally  placed  therein 
• — all  objects  which  we  may  pass  over  in  silence. 

Imitation  backgrounds  and  accessories  are  now 
made,  representing  all  sorts  of  objects,  such  as  pianos, 
book-cases,  colonnades,  &c.  These  are  purchaseable 
at  very  low  prices,  and,  as  they  are  carved  in  relief, 
they  give  the  effect  of  real  furniture.  The  idea  is 
obviously  a  good  one  ;  but  there  is  often  much  to  be 
desired  in  point  of  elegance  and  good  taste  in  these 
objects. 

We  ought  to  say  one  word  in  reference  to  the  back¬ 
ground  which  is  placed  behind  the  sitter,  as  shown 
in  Jigs.  85  and  88.  This  background  should  be  painted 
in  distemper,  and  stretched  on  moveable  wooden  frame¬ 
work. 

Photography  has  become  so  extended  that  in  the 
present  day  these  backgrounds  are  being  made  on  a 
large  scale.  They  may,  therefore,  be  obtained  at  a  low 
price,  and  in  quantity  proportioned  to  the  patrouago 
they  deserve. 

With  reference  to  plain  backgrounds,  either  white 
or  tinted,  anyone  may  make  them  himself  by  trying 
first  different  tints,  and  then  photographing  them  to 
see  what  tints  they  yield;  for,  nothing  is  more  de¬ 
ceptive  than  a  plain  background,  and  those  which 
appear  most  neutral  to  the  eye  are  reproduced,  per¬ 
haps,  in  black  or  white  by  photography. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  use  of  oil-colour 
is  objectionable  on  account  of  the  reflection  of  light 
from  its  surface. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  treat  of  the  principal 
point  in  this  chapter:  we  refer  to  the  disposition  of 
the  curtains  or  blinds  and  reflectors  for  the  artistic 
illumination  of  the  sitters. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


SMALL  GLASS-ROOM. 


If  the  glass  be  thin,  a  few  minutes  hail  will  suffice  to  cause 
enormous  damage.  The  increased  expense  consequent  on  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  thick  glass  is  scarcely  appreciable  on  the  total  amount. 
If  the  squares  were  of  small  size,  more  iron  bars  would  be  required, 
and  there  would  be  consequently  more  light  intercepted. 

Figs.  86  and  87  show  the  manner  in  which  the  panes  are  dis¬ 
posed  ;  but  these  details,  and  others  upon  which  we  might  enlarge 
with  advantage,  more  properly  belong  to  the  domain  of  the 
workman  who  undertakes  the  construction  of  the  room. 

3.  The  inside  furniture  and  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
operating-room  are  matters  of  the  highest  importance,  in  a  com¬ 
mercial  point  of  view.  We  will,  therefore,  say  a  few  words  in 
relation  thereto.  In  order  to  render  the  explanations  into  which 
we  shall  enter  more  readily  comprehended  by  the  reader,  we  shall 
take  the  case  of  the  glass-room  represented  in  jig.  86. 

The  entrance  door  o  leads  to  a  corridor,  from  which  lead  the 
small  door  n  of  the  dark-room  and  the  larger  one  which  opens 
into  the  glass-room  itself.  The  whole  of  the  unglazed  portion  of 
the  roof  is  covered  with  painted  canvas.  The  side  framework  is 
also  painted  and  covered  with  paper. 

The  room  should  be  painted  in  distemper,  oil-colour  being  pro¬ 
scribed  on  account  of  the  reflection  of  light  from  its  surface.  The 
colour  composed  of  chalk,  litmus,  and  lamp-black,  and  made  thick 


TOUR  THROUGH  MELROSE,  FOUNTAINS, 
NORTH  WALES,  &c. 

By  the  Jtev.  J.  C.  Browxe,  31. A., 

Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge. 

The  time  having  arrived  when  our  brethren  are 
starting  hither  and  thither,  camera  on  shoulder — more, 
we  trust,  for  the  sake  of  enlightening  the  mind,  and 
adding  to  their  stock  of  health  and  art,  than  simply 
to  bring  back  mementoes  of  places  visited — I  will  give 
you  a  short  acccount  of  my  last  summer's  tour. 

I  started  from  Edinburgh  about  the  middle  of  July, 
under  the  most  unfavourable  auspices  in  point  of 
weather,  and  in  an  hour  and  a-half  or  so  found  myself  comfortably 
located  at  Melrose.  Hard  as  it  rained  I  could  not  refrain  from 
going  to  have  a  peep  at  the  dear  old  Abbey,  just  to  see  that  it 
really  was  there,  in  case  I  might  find  it  levelled  to  the  ground  in 
the  morning;  for  Admiral  Fitzroy  had  shaken  my  previous  faith 
in  him  as  the  “photographer’s  friend”  by  ordering  the  cone  and 
drum  to  be  hoisted  at  Leith  Harbour. 

Morning  came,  and  with  it  a  bright,  clear  sun  and  a  fresh  breeze, 
and  1  saw  that  all  was  right  for  my  work  that  day.  Breakfast  over, 
I  sallied  forth,  paid  my  shilling  admittance  to  the  Abbey,  and 
began  at  the  lovely  cast  window,  towards  the  sacred  mullions  of 
which — clearly  reverenced  by  the  devouring  chisel  of  Time — I 
planted  my  Horne  and  Thornthwaite’s  double-lensed  stereoscopic 
camera.  The  wind,  however,  began  to  rise  to  such  an  enormous 
extent  that  I  was  obliged  to  place  some  of  the  scattered  fragments 
of  stones  lying  about  the  graveyard  upon  the  camera  to  steady 
it,  and  withal  to  stand  back  to  the  gale  with  an  open  umbrella. 
It  was  hard  work;  but,  nevertheless,  1  exposed  four  tannin  plates, 
and  all  but  one  turned  out  good — the  delinquent  having  clearly 
had  a  good  shaking  in  the  wind.  Next  day  was  as  bad;  so  I 
amused  myself  with  standing  above  my  knees  half  the  day  in  the 
Tweed,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  few  trout.  The  day  following 
was  more  after  ray  sort,  and  I  succeeded  in  getting  a  series  of  views 
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from  east  round  by  south  to  south-west,  and  a  couple  of  interiors, 
and  bade  the  place  “  good  bye.” 

On  Sunday,  after  church,  I  walked  to  Abbotsford  to  see  the 
place;  but  being  too  far  to  take  another  journey  with  my  camera 
over  there  the  next  day,  Monday  saw  me  at  Carlisle.  Thence  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  Windermere,  I  stayed  one  night  there,  and  the  following 
at  Ambleside  ;  but  so  little  presented  itself  in  a  stereoscopic  point 
of  view,  that  I  made  my  way  through  Leeds  to  Eipon,  where  I 
stayed  at  the  Angel  for  four  days. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Captain  Smith  I  obtained  a  key  to 
Fountains  Abbey,  and  was  there  every  day  and  all  day,  insomuch 
that  I  never  even  had  a  peep  at  Itipon  Cathedral.  During  my  visit 
there  I  scarcely  once  saw  the  sun,  and  nearly  all  my  plates  were 
exposed  in  drizzling  rain ;  however,  tannin  was  my  friend,  and  I 
managed  to  get  some  third-class  pictures. 

Off  to  Chester,  through  Manchester.  Finding  myself  in  a 
Cathedral  city  the  temptation  of  choral  services  overcame  me,  and 
I  postponed  setting  foot  in  Wales  until  the  Monday  morning. 
Starting  early,  I  reached  our  rendezvous — the  Castle  Hotel,  at 
Conway- — where  I  found  two  old  College  friends  (one  of  them  well 
known  in  the  columns  of  Tite  British  Journal  of  Photography 
in  the  Grubb  controversy,  viz.,  Mr.  Hornby),  who,  tired  of  waiting 
for  my  train,  and  afraid  of  missing  the  coach,  were  already  hard  at 
work  at  a  nine  o’clock  breakfast.  The  coach  drew  up.  We  had 
not  previously  booked  our  places,  and  consequently  were  compelled 
to  lose  the  scenery  of  the  Vale  of  Llanwrst  by  sitting  for  some 
hours  in  the  miserable  inside.  Doubtless  it  was  a  novel  sight  for 
our  Welsh  “chaw-bacons  but  legs  six  feet  long  would  not  wholly 
go  inside,  and,  not  daring  to  trust  them  amongst  the  rest  of  the 
luggage,  we  showed  about  three  feet  of  ash  out  of  each  window. 

Arriving  at  Bettws-y-Coed,  we  feared  we  were  “clone,”  the 
principal  inn  being  full  to  a  bed,  and  people  already  on  foot  in 
search  of  lodgings,  but  none  to  be  got.  However,  by  some  good 
luck,  we  managed  to  get  to  the  other  hotel — the  Waterloo — just  as 
two  bedrooms  were  being  vacated,  and  we  booked  ourselves  for  a 
week  or  so.  Of  all  the  places  we  visited  we  preferred  this,  there 
being  no  fewer  than  a  thousand  and  one  pictures  to  be  taken  within 
a  radius  of  a  couple  of  miles. 

The  chief  places  for  photographers  to  visit,  and  such  as  they 
must  not  omit  taking,  are — the  old  ivy-grown  bridge  at  the  Toll-gate 
over  the  Llugwy,  views  both  up  and  down ;  the  Miner’s  Bridge, 
higher  up,  towards  Capcl  Curig;  and  the  Swallow  Water  Falls, 
higher  still.  The  Miner’s  Glen  is  a  lovely  spot,  and  Mr.  Hornby 
got  some  capital  7£  X  4J  collodio-albumen  pictures  of  it. 

Turning  out  of  the  Waterloo  to  the  right  hand,  a  bridge  spans 
the  river— a  single  arch  of  iron — and  through  the  whole  length  of 
the  arc  is  the  following  inscription  : — “This  arch  was  constructed 
the  same  year  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  fought.”  Of  this  bridge, 
though  a  modern  erection,  a  very  artistic  picture  can  be  got  about 
thirty  yards  from  it,  towards  the  Lledr  Valley  on  the  Bettws-y- 
Coed  side. 

Crossing  the  bridge  take  the  first  turning  to  the  right,  and,  just 
before  you  arrive  at  a  stone  bridge,  one  of  Nature’s  real  nooks  pre¬ 
sents  itself  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  road  in  the  shape  of  a 
fountain,  about  six  feet,  cubed,  overgrown  with  briars,  brambles, 
&C. ;  but  it  wanted  something  to  fill  up  the  interior,  and  so  I  planted 
some  ferns,  and  obtained  a  very  good  picture  in  twenty-two 
minutes  on  a  dull  day. 

Instead  of  crossing  the  bridge,  which  would  take  you  to  the 
Lledr  Valley,  I  think  the  road  straight  on  more  interesting;  and 
some  very  good  rocky  pieces  can  be  got  by  the  side  of  the  gorge 
through  which  the  Conway  flows.  The  celebrated  Conway  Falls 
are  a  little  higher. 

From  Bettws-y-Coed  we  proceeded  through  Capel  Curig  to 
Beddgelert  —  a  lovely  spot,  near  which  is  the  grand  Pass  of 
Aberglaslyn,  with  its  renowned  Pont.  A  whole  day  may  be 
profitably  spent  in  its  vicinity.  The  windings  of  the  river  are 
very  pretty  ;  also  some  good  thatch-grown  cottages  and  a  rustic 
bridge  on  the  right-hand  side  a  few  yards  up  from  the  road, 
entering  by  a  sort  of  stone-grinding  mill. 

From  Beddgelert  we  made  the  ascent  of  Snowdon  without  a 
guide,  our  party  consisting  of  Mr.  D.  Hornby,  his  brother  (Mr.  T. 
Hornby),  and  a  gentleman  from  Preston  (Mr.  W.  Perfect).  We 
ascended  in  a  fog  ;  but  nimbus  permitted  us  a  few  bright  moments 
at  the  summit,  and  we  got  some  first-rate  stereographs  of  the 
Cairn  and  public-houses  on  the  top.  Descending  we  obtained  some 
glorious  sunset  views  of  Anglesea,  the  Tubular  Bridge,  and  down 
along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  country. 

Leaving  Bettws-y-Coed  we  took  a  trap  to  Carnarvon,  and  just 
caught  the  train  to  Menai  Bridge.  The  Nant  Mill  must  not  be 
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omitted  on  the  road  to  Carnarvon.  It  was  very  wet  during  our 
stay  at  Menai  Bridge,  but  we  got  some  very  fair  pictures  of  the 
Suspension  and  Tubular  Bridges.  Passing  Bangor  we  returned  to 
Conway,  thence  to  Llandudno  and  Great  Ormcshead,  and  so  we 
found  ourselves  once  more  at  Chester. 

1  have  omitted  to  mention  that  one  day  at  Beddgelert  we  walked 
round  by  the  Gwynaut  Valley,  through  the  Pass  of  Llanberis,  to 
the  town,  where  we  took  views  of  the  famous  falls  aud  slate 
quarries. 

We  proceeded  to  Manchester,  and  then  shot  straight  across 
England,  where  we  visited  Mr.  Thomas  Hornby  for  a  fortnight; 
thence  to  Scarborough,  where  we  also  obtained  some  very  fair 
pictures — one  of  Mr.  Hornby’s  7 b  X  4£  of  the  Swiss  Cottage  in  the 
Ciiff  Company’s  grounds  being  only  equalled  by  a  magnificent 
negative  afterwards  taken  at  York  of  the  Galilee  door  of  the 
Minster. 

At  York  we  parted  campany,  hoping  af  no  distant  period  to 
revisit  North  Wales  and  its  bold  scenery. 

The  account  of  a  successful  tour  ought  certainly  to  have  appended 
the  working  of  the  process.  I  used  some  collodion  made  by 
Leunie  and  Co.,  Opticians,  &e.,  Princes-street,  Edinburgh.  No  pre¬ 
vious  coating  of  gelatine.  Sensitised  in  an  ordinary  t hirty-tive- 
grain  bath  nearly  neutral;  thoroughly  washed  the  plate,  first  iu 
distilled  water,  then  in  salt  and  water,  about  one  grain  to  the 
ounce,  and  then  thoroughly  under  a  tap.  I  then  swilled  the  plate 
with  distilled  water,  and  poured  on  and  off  once  or  twice  sonic  of 
the  following  solution  :  — 

Tannic  acid  .  15  grains. 

Crystallised  coffee  sugar  .  15  „ 

Distilled  water .  .  1  ounce. 

Filter  when  dissolved. 

When  the  plates  are  covered  and  drained  set  up  to  dry. 

To  develope  I  placed  round  the  plate  about  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  rim  of  benzole  and  white  wax  (saturated)  which  dries  in  two 
or  three  minutes.  Then  covering  the  plate  with  pyrogallic  acid, 
three  grains  to  the  ounce,  I  afterwards  added  one  drop  of — 

Nitrate  of  silver  .  10  grains, 

Citric  acid . 10  „ 

Distilled  water .  1  ounce, 

until  all  detail  was  out,  then  added  this  silver  solution  until  suffi¬ 
ciently  intense,  and  fixed  with  cyanide.  The  film  must  slowly  dry, 
otherwise  in  some  few  cases  I  found  it  split  up  into  ribbons. 


"NOTES”  HARMONIOUS  AND  DISCORDANT,  ON 
VARIOUS  SUBJECTS. 

By  J.  T.  Taylor. 

It  is  my  intention,  after  an  interval  of  twelve  months’  (I  bad  almost 
said  twelve  bars' )  rest,  occasionally  to  sound  again  these  notes. 
Hitherto  but  little  of  the  “  discordant  ”  element  has  been  intro¬ 
duced,  and  for  the  future  an  effort  will  be  made  still  to  keep  the 
“harmonious  ”  in  the  ascendant.  As  a  sensational  subject  in  the 
world  of  science  (or  more  particularly  of  optics)  at  the  present 
time,  a  few  minutes  can  scarcely  be  better  spared  than  for  briefly 
discoursing  on  optical  delusions  in  general,  but  more  particularly  on 

Professor  Pepper  s  Ghost. 

This  subject,  as  just  hinted,  is  at  the  present  time  a  seusational 
one.  The  bills  say  “the  exact  appearance  of  a  ghost”  is  produced, 
which  at  least  is  satisfactory,  as  for  the  sum  of  one  shilling  one 
may  see  what  the  “exact  appearance”  of  a  ghost  is  ;  a  subject  on 
which,  prior  to  this  announcement,  there  were  conflicting  opinions 
— vide  “Legends  of  the  Hartz  Mountains,”  Mrs.  Crowe’s  “Night- 
Side  of  Nature,”  or  auy  other  works  devoted  to  this  pleasant 
branch  of  literature. 

From  public  rumour  one  was  prepared  to  believe  that  the 
ghostly  effects  were  every  way  worthy  of  Pepper’s  genius.  It 
was  well  that  I  had  such  faith  in  Pepper’s  scientific  abilities  as  to 
know  he  would’nt  commit  himself  to  a  hoax,  unless  it  were  a  hoax 
of  a  high  class  indeed;  for,  previous  to  seeing  it  myself,  an  answer 
to  the  question  of  “What  did  you  think  of  the  ghost?”  brought 
forth  such  replies  as  the  following: — “0  its  nothing  but  a  magic 
lantern,  with  an  ordinary  lever  slide  in  it !”  or,  “Its  a  photograph 
in  a  magic  lantern!”  or,  “Pepper  must  have  sold  himself  to  the 
devil,  for  it’s  a  real  spirit — never  saw  the  like!”  or  the  more  com¬ 
prehensive —  “Its  a  living  figure  reflected  on  the  atmosphere  by 
some  means  or  other,  but  can’t  tell  how !”— and  sO  on. 

The  idea  of  photography  having  anything  to  do  Avith  tins 
phantom  representat  ion  is  excuse  enough  for  a  photographer  to 
be  on  the  cnii  vive.  Accordingly,  among  many  others,  I  found 
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myself  in  the  “  hall  of  demons  ;  ”  and  after  the  preliminar}'-  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  a  panorama — so-called  (for  it  consisted  of  a  series  of  pictures 
quite  unconnected,  except  in  so  far  as  they  were  painted  upon  a  con¬ 
tinuous  roll  of  cloth) — the  room  was  darkened  as  thoroughly  as  is 
necessary  for  a“lantern  entertainment,”  and  a  curtainhid  the  stage. 
Th epianiste  then  struck  up  some  music  of  the  Reverie  or  “Corsican 
Brothers”  class.  This  kind  of  music  is  supposed  to  be  awe-inspir¬ 
ing,  and  to  cause  a  rapid  development  of  the  organ  of  wonder. 
The  curtain  was  now  drawn  aside,  and  the  stage  displayed  to 
view.  It  was  raised  about  six  or  seven  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  floor,  and  adorned  with  the  customary  drapery  at  the  sides. 
The  only  noticeable  feature  was  a  couple  of  pillars  erected  parallel 
with ,  and  a  few  feet  distant  from ,  the  front  of  the  stage.  These 
had  another  piece  ofhvood  crossing  from  top  to  top,  or  at  about  a 
|  height  of  from  eight  to  ten  feet  from  the  stage,  the  two  uprights 
I  being  a  similar  distance  from  each  other.  A  ruddy-faced,  jolly- 
:  looking  man  was  discovered  sitting  at  a  table  near  the  back,  and 
i  at  one  side  of  the  stage.  This,  the  lecturer  informed  us,  was  the 
|  haunted  man,  who  was  understood  to  be  a  chemist  who  had 
lost  all  the  sap  of  life  in  his  absorbing  attempts  to  discover 
the  philosopher's  stone,  the  elixir  vitce,  or  other  equally  interest¬ 
ing  and  much-to-be-desired  subject.  At  the  proper  portion  of  the 
narrative  a  figure,  intended  to  be  a  facsimile  of  himself,  appeared 
on  the  centre  of  the  stage,  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  from  the 
front,  and  at  such  a  distance  from  the  back  as  totally  to  preclude 
I  the  possibility  of  its  being  a  picture  thrown  on  the  back  of  the 
j  stage.  The  figure  had  all  the  solidity  and  colour  of  life,  and 
although  misty,  or  rather  ethereal,  at  first,  it  soon  attained  to  more 
brilliancy  than  the  chemist  himself.  A  female  ghost  subsequently 
:  appeared — not  draped  in  the  white  shroud  in  which  the  ghosts  of 
I  our  imagination  are  usually  supposed  to  be  enveloped,  but  dressed  in 
white  satin  extended  by  hoops  of  the  most  ample  character,  the  face 
veiled  by  Honiton  lace,  jewellery  of  newest  design,  and  the  ghostly 
I  head  surmounted  by  a  fashionable  wreath  of  “flowers  the  fairest!” 
On  the  ghost  drawing  aside  her  veil,  it  displayed,  not  a  ghastly  skele¬ 
ton  or  skull,  but  the  blooming  features  of  a  young  lady  of  twenty 
or  thirty  years  of  age  (it  is  not  an  easy*  matter  to  judge  precisely 
j  the  age  of  a  female  at  the  distance  of  twenty  yards).  The  phantom 
generally  faded  away  imperceptibly,  so  much  so  that  the  objects 
j  at  the  back  of  the  stage  could  be  seen  through  it  until  it  disap- 
j  peared  altogether.  There  was  no  screen,  no  mist  nor  vapour  on 
j  which  it  could  be  thrown  from  a  magic  lantern,  had  it  been  other- 
j  wise  possible  to  have  employed  that  instrument.  It  was  obvious 
that  the  illusion  was  produced  by  a  mirror,  though  at  first,  and 
I  indeed  for  some  time  after,  I  could  not  see  how  all  the  phenomena 
j  could  be  produced  by  a  concave  mirror — the  instrument  which,  of 
|  all  others,  would  be  thought  most  likely  to  aid  in  the  production  of 
spectral  illusions.  Sir  David  Brewster,  in  his  “Letters  on  Natural 
Magic,”  says: — “The  concave  mirror  is  the  staple  instrument  of  the 
magician’s  cabinet,  and  must  always  perform  a  principal  part  in  all 
optical  combinations.  In  order  to  be  quite  perfect,  every  concave 
mirror  should  have  its  surface  elliptical,  so  that  if  any  object  is 
placed  in  one  focus  of  the  ellipse  an  inverted  image  of  it  will  be 
formed  in  the  other  focus.  This  image,  to  a  spectator  rightly  placed, 
appears  suspended  in  the  air;  so  that,  if  the  mirror  and  object  are 
hid  from  his  view,  the  effect  must  appear  to  him  almost  super¬ 
natural.  *  *  *  *  When  the  instruments  of  illusion  are  them¬ 

selves  concealed — when  all  extraneous  lights  but  those  which 
illuminate  the  real  object  are  excluded — when  the  mirrors  are 
large,  well  polished,  and  truly  formed,  the  effect  of  the  represen¬ 
tation  on  ignorant  minds  is  altogether  overpowering;  while  even 
those  who  know  the  deception,  and  perfectly  understand  its  prin¬ 
ciples,  are  not  a  little  surprised  at  its  effects.” 

It  may  now  be  considered  certain  that  most  of  the  optical  im¬ 
postures  carried  on  by  the  heathen  priests  of  a  former  period  were 
effected  by  the  concave  mirror,  which  possesses  many  advantages 
over  the  most  perfectly-constructed  magic  lantern ;  the  former 
allowing  active,  animate,  moving  objects  of  large  or  small  size  to 
be  depicted  either  on  a  screen  or  wreath  of  vapour,  or  suspended 
in  the  air,  whereas  the  objects  to  be  enlarged  by  means  of  the 
magic  lantern  (or,  as  Professor  Smyth  has  more  correctly  styled 
it — the  “ magnifying  lantern"),  are  necessarily  small  in  size,  flat  in 
shape,  and  coloured,  if  coloured  at  all,  with  transparent  pigments. 
There  is  no  one  better  acquainted  with  the  relative  powers  of  the 
mirror  and  the  lantern  than  the  talented  dilector  of  the  Poly¬ 
technic  Institution — -Professor  Pepper  himself ;  and,  when  he  not 
only  lends  his  name  to,  but  secures  a  patent  for,  some  new  optical 
illusion,  one  is  satisfied  that  it  is  something  good.  And  in  this 
case  it  is  so.  When  managed  with  taste  and  skill,  “  the  ghost”  is 
one  of  the  cleverest  illusions  which  has  been  presented  to  the 


public.  And  now  a  few  words  as  to  the  methods  of  its  pro¬ 
duction,  which  by  the  way  I  did  not  make  out  without  a  second 
visit,  and  after  I  had  been  forced  to  abandon  the  photographic 
theory. 

An  advertisement  in  the  Edinburgh  papers  says  that  “  this 
astounding  ghost  illusion  is  produced  at  an  enormous  expense, 
owing  to  the  extraordinary  machinery  and  other  appliances  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  full  development  of  the  mysterious  effects.”  Now, 
“  enormous”  is  a  word  of  relative  signification,  and  may  mean  a  large 
or  a  small  sum,  dependent  on  circumstances.  Let  its  value  in  the 
present  instance  be  tested  by  the  following  instructions  for  exhibit¬ 
ing  a  ghost: — Have  a  stage  (a  &)erected  about  six  or  seven  feet  high. 


A  few  feet  back  from  the  front  of  the  stage  erect  two  uprights,  which 
are  for  the  purpose  of  supportinga  large  sheet  of  plate  glass  ( cd ).  Were 
the  plate-glass  even  so  large  as  to  fill  up  the  whole  stage  aperture 
it  would  be  so  much  the  better,  as  it  would  do  away  with  the 
uprights;  but  the  resources  of  the  glass-maker’s  art  would  not 
allow  of  its  being  done.  An  aperture  ( ch )  as  wide  as  convenient  must 
exist  in  the  floor  of  the  stage,  extending  from  the  front  to  the 
plate-glass.  The  hade  of  the  stage  front  ( b  e)  should  be  lined  with 
black  velvet  or  other  similar  non -reflecting  substance,  and 
directly  in  the  centre,  and  up  against  this  black  background, 
must  be  marked  a  place  where  the  living  embodiment  of  the 
ghost  is  to  stand.  A  powerful  light  (to),  but  with  the  means  of 
lowering  it  to  a  minimum,  is  now  adjusted  so  that  the  living 
figure  now  standing  in  situ  is  well  lighted,  care  being  taken 
that  none  of  the  raijs  are  allowed  to  escape  over  the  top  of  the 
stage  front  (be).  Tbe  stage  itself  is  so  lighted  from  the  top  or  sides 
that  no  light  is  allowed  to  fall  on  the  large  plate  of  glass. 
The  ghost  is  in  her  place,  the  shutter  before  the  lamp  which 
illumines  her,  the  alchemist  is  seated  moodily  at  the  side  of  the 
stage,  the  hall  of  exhibition  is  darkened,  nought  being  lighted 
but  the  stage,  when  at  the  proper  time  the  screen  is  slid  from  tbe 
ghost’s  light,  or  its  gas  is  slowly  turned  on,  and  the  image  is 
reflected  from  the  glass-plate  (which,  by  the  way,  is  not  itself 
observed  by  the  audience),  the  ghostly  image  of  course  appearing 
to  be  as  far  behind  the  glass-plate  (at/)  as  it  really  is  in  front  of  it. 
The  audience  see  with  equal  distinctness  the  objects  on  the  stage 
through  the  plate-glass,  and  the  spectral  object  reflected  from  its 
surface.  It  is  obvious  that  the  plate- glass  must  be  so  inclined 
that  the  spectral  image  is  reflected  in  the  direction  of  the  audience 
and  not  above  their  heads  as  would  be  the  case  were  the  mirror 
placed  in  an  exactly  vertical  position. 

Seeing  that  photography  is  not  concerned  in  the  production 
of  a  ghost,  it  is  worth  inquiring  whether  the  ghost  cannot  aid 
in  the  production  of  a  photograph.  Many  of  us  have  doubt¬ 
less  seen  some  specimens  of  spirit-photographs  imported  from 
America.  One  was  recently  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  of  Scotland,  and  a  more  contemptible  spiritual 
exhibition  cannot  be  conceived.  A  blurred,  dim,  hazy  figure — that 
with  equal  fidelity  might  represent  either  man,  woman,  or  child— 
was  the  spirit  in  this  case.  If  this  was  at  all  a  fair  sample  of  spi¬ 
ritual  productions,  I  wonder  not  that  the  occupation  of  the  spiritual 
photographer  is  nearly  gone.  To  revive  this  branch  of  art  would 
lie  a  comparatively  easy  and,  T  doubt  not,  a  lucrative  addendum  to 
the  practice  of  a  professional  photographer.  “  But  how  may  this  be 
done?”  methinks  I  hear  some  one  inquire.  “Good  friend,  there’s 
nothing  easier  in  this  world.”  By  the  judicious  introduction  of  a 
plane  mirror,  a  concave  mirror,  or,  more  simply  and  perhaps  better 
still,  a  sheet  of  plate-glass,  you  can  photograph,  sitting  “cheek  by 
jowl”  with  your  confiding  subject,  and  totally  unknown  to  him, 
a  brilliant  representation  of  his  future  cara  sjwsa,  if  he  should 
happen  to  be  a  bachelor,  or  some  other  friend,  should  he  be  a 
Benedict.  Depend  upon  it  there’s  money  to  be  made  in  this  way. 
Fame  and  dollars  will  reward  the  enterprising  man  who  will 
introduce  such  ghost  to  the  British  world.  Who  would  grudge 
five  shillings  for  a  glass  positive  of  himself,  with  a  representation 
of  his  great-great-grandfather  sitting  on  the  empty  chair  which 
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the  photographer  placed  at  your  side,  and  which  you  knew  was 
empty  (materially  speaking)  when  you  sat?  0  yes,  it  will  pay  1 

Panoramic  Pictures. 

In  the  preceding  note,  allusion  has  been  made  to  some  so-called 
panoramic  pictures.  One  of  the  most  pleasing  methods  of  exhibit¬ 
ing  panoramic  pictures  is  by  means  of  the  magnifying  lantern. 
With  a  revolving  camera  a  view,  embracing  the  whole  circuit  of 
the  horizon,  may  now  be  obtained  with  facility.  Such  a  view  passed 
slowly  through  the  lantern  presents  an  effect  equally  novel  and 
beautiful.  When  the  Astronomer  Royal  for  Scotland  exhibited  in 
this  manner,  before  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  panoramic 
pictures  magnified  from  his  small  negatives  of  Russian  scenery,  the 
plaudits  of  those  present  testified  their  appreciation  of  this  novelty, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  carried  out  to  a  much 
greater  extent. 

By  the  insertion  of  an  extremely  small  stop  placed  nearer  the 
lens  than  usual,  a  stereoscopic  lens  of  five  inches  focus  can  be  made 
to  cover  the  full  length  of  a  stereoscopic  plate  ;  and  a  transparency 
printed  from  such  a  negative  and  exhibited  in  the  lantern  will 
immediately  approve  itself  to  all  as  being  really  a  step  in  advance. 
But  from  such  a  negative  as  the  one  alluded  to  a  transparency  can 
also  be  taken  magnified  two  diameters;  and  thus,  by  sacrificing 
some  of  the  foreground,  a  longitudinal  picture  may  be  had  of  the 
standard  breadth  of  three  and  a-quarter  inches  (Mr.  Highley  must 
excuse  me  for  not  agreeing  with  his  proposed  standard  of  three 
and  a-half  inches),  with  a  length  of  thirteen  inches.  I  can  recom¬ 
mend  this  procedure  as  being  easy  of  accomplishment,  and  well 
worthy  of  a  trial. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  is  a  subject  which  will  only  re¬ 
quire  this  beginning  to  lead  to  its  being  more  thoroughly  venti¬ 
lated  by  the  numerous  photographers  who  now  conjoin  the  mag¬ 
nifying  lantern  with  the  camera-obscura. 


DOINGS  C3P  THE  SUNBEAM.* 

By  Dr.  0.  W.  Holmes. 

Few  of  those  who  seek  a  photographer’s  establishment  to  have  their  por¬ 
traits  taken  know  at  all  into  what  a  vast  branch  of  commerce  this  busi¬ 
ness  of  sun-picturing  has  grown.  We  took  occasion  lately  to  visit  one 
of  the  principal  establishments  in  the  country,  that  of  Messrs.  E.  and  H. 
T.  Anthony,  in  Broadway,  New  York.  We  had  made  the  acquaintance 
of  these  gentlemen  through  the  remarkable  instantaneous  stereoscopic 
views  published  by  them,  and  of  which  we  spoke  in  a  former  article  in 
terms  which  some  might  think  extravagant.  Our  unsolicited  commenda¬ 
tion  of  these  marvellous  pictures  insured  us  a  more  than  polite  reception. 
Every  detail  of  the  branches  of  the  photographic  business  to  which  they 
are  more  especially  devoted  was  freely  shown  us,  and  “No  Admittance ” 
over  the  doors  of  their  inmost  sanctuaries  came  to  mean  for  us,  “  Walk 
in ;  you  are  heartily  welcome.” 

We  should  be  glad  to  tell  our  readers  of  all  that  we  saw  in  the  two 
establishments  of  theirs  which  we  visited,  but  this  would  take  the  whole 
space  which  we  must  distribute  among  several  subdivisions  of  a  subject 
that  offers  many  points  of  interest.  We  must  confine  ourselves  to  a  few 
glimpses  and  sketches. 

The  guests  of  the  neighbouring  hotels,  as  they  dally  with  their  morn¬ 
ing’s  omelet,  little  imagine  what  varied  uses  come  out  of  the  shells  which 
furnished  them  their  anticipatory  repast  of  disappointed  chickens.  If 
they  had  visited  Messrs.  Anthony’s  upper  rooms,  they  would  have  seen  a 
row  of  young  women  before  certain  broad,  shallow  pans  filled  with  the 
glairy  albumen  which  once  enveloped  those  potential  fowls. 

The  one  next  us  takes  a  large  sheet  of  photographic  paper  (a  paper 
made  in  Europe  for  this  especial  purpose,  very  thin,  smooth,  and  com¬ 
pact),  and  floats  it  evenly  on  the  surface  of  the  albumen.  Presently  she 
lifts  it  very  carefully  by  the  turned-up  corners,  and  hangs  it  bias,  as  a 
seamstress  might  say — that  is,  cornerwise— on  a  string,  to  dry.  This 
“  albumenised  ”  paper  is  sold  most  extensively  to  photographers,  who 
find  it  cheaper  to  buy  than  to  prepare  it.  It  keeps  for  a  long  time  unin¬ 
jured,  and  is  “sensitised”  when  wanted,  as  we  shall  see  by-and-by. 

The  amount  of  photographic  paper  which  is  annually  imported  from 
France  and  Germany  has  been  estimated  at  fifteen  thousand  reams.  Ten 
thousand  native  partlets — 

“  Sic  vos  non  vobis  nidificatis,  aves  ” — • 

cackle  over  the  promise  of  their  inchoate  offspring,  doomed  to  perish  un¬ 
feathered,  before  fate  has  decided  whether  they  shall  cluck  or  crow,  for 
the  sole  use  of  the  minions  of  the  sun  and  the  feeders  of  the  caravanseras. 

In  another  portion  of  the  same  establishment  are  great  collections  of 
the  chemical  substances  used  in  photography.  To  give  an  idea  of  the 
scale  on  which  these  are  required,  we  may  state  that  the  estimate  of  the 
annual  consumption  of  the  precious  metals  for  photographic  purposes,  in 
this  country,  is  set  down  at  ten  tons  for  silver  and  half-a-ton  for  gold. 
Vast  quantities  of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda — which,  we  shall  see,  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  process  of  preparing  the  negative  plate  and  finish¬ 
ing  the  positive  print— arc  also  demanded. 

*  From  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 


In  another  building,  provided  with  steam-power,  which  port  a  ins  much 
of  the  labour,  is  carried  on  the  great  work  of  manufacturing  photography 
albums,  cases  for  portraits,  parts  of  cameras,  and  of  printing  pictures 
from  negatives.  Many  of  these  branches  of  work  aro  very  interesting. 
The  luxurious  album,  embossed,  clasped,  gilded,  resplendent  as  a  tropical 
butterfly,  goes  through  as  many  transformations  as  a  “purple  emperor." 
It  begins  a  pasteboard  larva,  is  swathed  and  pressed  and  glued  into  the 
condition  of  a  chrysalis,  and  at  last  alights  on  the  centre-table  gorgeous 
in  gold  and  velvet,  the  perfect  imago.  The  cases  for  portraits  are  made 
in  lengths,  and  cut  up,  somewhat  as  they  say  ships  are  built  in  Maine,  a 
mile  at  a  time,  to  be  afterwards  sawed  across  so  as  to  become  sloops, 
schooners,  or  such  other  sized  craft  as  may  happen  to  be  wanted. 

Each  single  process  in  the  manufacture  of  elaborate  products  of  skill 
oftentimes  seems,  and  is,  very  simple.  The  workmen  in  large  establish¬ 
ments,  where  labour  is  greatly  subdivided,  becorr^)  wonderfully  adroit  in 
doing  a  fraction  of  something.  They  always  remind  us  of  the  Chinese 
or  the  old  Egyptians.  A  young  person  who  mounts  photographs  on  cards 
all  day  long  confessed  to  having  never,  or  almost  never,  seen  a  negative 
developed,  though  standing  at  the  time  within  a  few  feet  of  the  dark 
closet  where  the  process  was  going  on  all  day  long.  One  forlorn  indivi¬ 
dual  wall  perhaps  pass  his  days  in  the  single  work  of  cleaning  the  glass 
plates  for  negatives.  Almost  at  his  elbow  is  a  toning  bath,  but  he  would 
think  it  a  good  joke  if  you  asked  him  whether  a  picture  had  lain  long 
enough  in  the  solution  of  gold  or  hyposulphite. 

"We  always  take  a  glance  at  the  literature  which  is  certain  to  adorn  the 
walls  in  the  neighbourhood  of  each  operative’s  bench  or  place  for  work. 
Our  friends  in  the  manufactory  we  are  speaking  of  were  not  wanting  in 
this  respect.  One  of  the  girls  had  pasted  on  the  wall  before  her, 

“  Kind  words  can  never  die.” 

It  would  not  have  been  easy  to  give  her  a  harsh  one  after  reading  her 
chosen  maxim.  “The  moment  of  parting”  was  twice  noticed.  “The 
Haunted  Spring,”  “Dearest  May,”  “The  Bony  Boat,”  “Yankee  Girls," 
“Yankee  Ship  and  Yankee  Crew,”  “My  Country7,  ’tis  of  thee,”  and — 
was  there  ever  anybody"  that  ever  broke  up  prose  into  lengths  who  would 
not  look  to  see  if  there  were  not  a  copy  of  some  performance  of  his  own 
on  the  wall  he  was  examining,  if  he  were  exploring  the  inner  chamber  of 
a  ffeslily7-opened  pyramid  P 

We  loft  the  great  manufacturing  establishment  of  the  Messrs.  Anthony, 
more  than  ever  impressed  with  the  vast  accession  of  happiness  which  has 
come  to  mankind  through  this  art,  which  has  spread  itself  as  widely  as 
civilisation.  The  photographer  can  procure  every  article  needed  for  his 
work  at  moderate  cost,  and  in  quantities  suited  to  his  wants.  His  prices 
have  consequently  come  down  to  such  a  point  that  pauperism  itself  need 
hardly  shrink  from  the  outlay  required  for  a  family  portrait-gallery. 
The  “tin-types,”  as  the  small  miniatures  are  called — stannotypes  would 
be  the  proper  name — are  furnished  at  the  rate  of  two  cents  each !  A  por¬ 
trait  such  as  Isabey  could  not  paint  for  a  marshal  of  France — a  likeness 
such  as  Malbone  could  not  make  of  a  president’s  lady,  to  be  had  for  two 
coppers! — a  dozen  chefs  cV oeuvre  for  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  ! 

We  had  been  for  a  long  time  meditating  a  devotion  of  a  part  of  what 
is  left  of  our  more  or  less  youthful  energies  to  acquiring  practical  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  photographic  art.  The  auspicious  moment  came  at  last,  and 
we  entered  ourselves  as  the  temporary  apprentice  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Black,  of 
this  cityq  well  known  as  a  most  skilful  photographer  and  a  friendly-  assist¬ 
ant  of  beginners  in  the  art. 

We  consider  ourselves  at  this  present  time  competent  to  set  up  a  pho¬ 
tographic  ambulance  or  to  hang  out  a  sign  in  any7  modest  country7  town. 
We  should,  no  doubt,  over-time  and  under-tone,  and  otherwise  wrong  the 
countenances  of  some  of  our  sitters.  But  we  should  get  the  knack  in  a 
week  or  two  ;  and  if  Baron  Wenzel  owned  to  having  spoiled  a  hat-full  of 
ey7es  before  he  had  fairly7  learned  how  to  operate  for  cataract,  we  need  not 
think  too  much  of  libelling  a  few  village  physiognomies  before  consider¬ 
ing  ourselves  fit  to  take  the  minister  and  his  deacons.  After  years  of 
practice  there  is  always  something  to  learn,  but  every  one  is  surprised  to 
find  how  little  time  is  required  for  the  acquisition  of  skill  enough  to 
make  a  passable  negative  and  print  a  tolerable  picture.  We  could  not 
help  learning  with  the  aid  that  was  afforded  us  by  Mr.  Black  and  his 
assistants,  who  were  all  so  very7  courteous  and  pleasant  that,  as  a  token 
of  gratitude,  we  offered  to  take  photographs  of  any  of  them  who  would 
sit  to  us  for  that  purpose.  Every  stage  of  the  process,  from  preparing  a 
plate  to  mounting  a  finished  sun-print,  we  have  taught  our  hands  to  per¬ 
form,  and  can  therefore  speak  with  a  certain  authority7  to  those  who  wish 
to  learn  the  way7  of  working  with  the  sunbeam. 

[Here  follows  a  pleasant  description  of  the  manipulative  operations 
of  taking  a  photograph,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  reproduce  for  our 
readers.] 

In  our  former  articles  we  have  spoken  principally  of  stereoscopic  pic¬ 
tures.  These  are  still  our  chief  favourites  for  scenery,  for  architectural 
objects,  for  almost  everything  but  portraits ;  and  even  these  last  acquire 
a  reality7  in  the  stereoscope  which  they  can  get  in  no  other  way7.  In  this 
third  photographic  excursion  we  must  only  touch  briefly  upon  the  stereo¬ 
graph.  Yet  we  have  something  to  add  to  what  we  said  before  on  this 
topic.  .  t 

One  of  the  most  interesting  accessions  to  our  collection  is  a  series  ot 
twelve  views,  on  glass,  of  scenes  and  objects  in  California,  sent  us  with 
unprovoked  liberality  by7  the  artist,  Mr.  Watkins.  As  specimens  of  art 
they7  are  admirable,  and  some  of  the  subjects  are  among  the  most  interest- 
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ing  to  be  found  in  the  whole  realm  of  Nature.  Thus,  the  great  tree,  the 
“  Grisly  Giant,”  of  Mariposa,  is  shown  in  two  admirable  views ;  the 
mighty  precipice  of  El  Capitan,  more  than  three  thousand  feet  in  precipi¬ 
tous  height ;  the  three  conical  hill  tops  of  Yo  Semite,  taken,  not  as  they 
soar  into  the  atmosphere,  but  as  they  are  reflected  in  the  calm  waters 
below  ; — these  and  others  are  shown  clear,  yet  soft,  vigorous  in  the  fore¬ 
ground,  delicately  distinct  in  the  distance,  in  a  perfection  of  art  which 
compares  with  the  finest  European  work. 

(To  be  continued.) 


PHOTOGRAPHY  APPLIED  TO  BOOK  ILLUSTRATION. 
Mr.  A.  W.  Bennett,  of  Bishopsgate-street  Without,  London,  has  re¬ 
cently  published  two  works  connected  with  our  art  which  deserve  notice 
at  our  hands.  The  first  consists  of  twenty-four  photographs  in  a  neat 
album,  intended  to  accompany  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  poem  of  The  Lady 
of  the  .Luke,  the  scenes  described  therein  being  illustrated  by  photo¬ 
graphs,  the  negatives  of  which  were  taken  by  Mr.  Thomas  Ogle,  of 
Preston.  The  idea  itself  is  an  excellent  one,  and  no  less  excellent  are 
the  specimens,  the  single  drawback  consisting  in  the  fact  that  the  album 
is  fitted  only  for  those  of  the  size  of  the  carte  de  visits,  whilst  the  proofs 
are  evidently  printed  from  negatives  of  stereoscopic  size,  thus  involving 
a  sacrifice  of  a  portion  of  the  view  either  in  the  sky  or  at  the  sides  of 
each  picture.  We  have  before  now  suggested  the  formation  of  albums 
made  specially  for  the  reception  of  one  of  a  pair  of  stereographs  on  each 
page.  We  have  no  doubt  that  whoever  first  introduces  such  convenient 
articles  will  meet  with  an  extensive  sale  for  them,  for  there  are  many 
persons  who  do  not  care  for  stereographs  as  such,  but  who  would  eagerly 
purchase  the  small  views,  if  adapted  for  an  album ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  an  immense  number  of  stereoscopic  negatives  now  almost  useless 
would  be  again  made  serviceable,  and  some  in  which  one  of  the  pair  of 
pictures  only  is  perfect  would  be  capable  of  conversion  to  a  useful  pur¬ 
pose  that  have  hitherto  been  unavailable  altogether. 

Those  familiar  with  Mr.  Ogle’s  works  need  not  to  be  told  that  they 
are  good,  but  from  the  cause  above  specified,  viz.,  a  curtailment  of  their 
fair  proportions,  we  must  admit  that  they  suffer  somewhat  in  artistic 
value ;  still  they  are  such  as  lovers  of  the  sentimental  and  picturesque 
will  desire  to  possess.  Amongst  those  specially  deserving  of  notice  are 
The  Brig  of  Turk  (No.  3) ;  Glenfinlas  (No.  10),  a  charming  composi¬ 
tion,  in  which  the  distance  is  beautifully  rendered  ;  Beal-nam-bo  (No.  17), 
the  pass  of  the  cattle  ;  The  Hero’s  Targe  (No.  18),  in  which  the  foliage 
is  very  good  and  atmospheric  effect  well  suggested  ;  Gorge  below  the 
Hero’s  Targe  (No.  19),  a  picturesque  combination  of  rocks,  wood,  and 
water,  splendidly  executed — indeed  we  regard  this  as  the  gem  of  the 
series  ;  Coilantogle’s  Ford  (No.  23)  is  also  a  pleasing  subject,  but  the 
sky  is  a  little  too  hard. 

The  second  work  is  entitled  The  Wye :  its  Ruined  Abbeys  and  Castles , 
extracted  from  the  larger  work  on  the  ruined  abbeys  and  castles  of 
Great  Britain,  by  William  and  Mary  Howitt,  the  peculiarity  of  the 
present  issue  consisting  in  the  photographic  illustrations  by  Francis 
Bedford  and  Bussell  Sedgfield — names  that  are  of  themselves  guarantees 
for  valuable  productions.  The  frontispiece  on  the  cover  is  a  view  of 
the  Wye  from  the  Chapel  Hill,  by  Sedgfield,  of  stereoscopic  size  and 
cut  into  a  circular  form,  which  is  very  effective,  some  useless  angles  of 
sky  and  foreground  only  being,  not  sacrificed,  but  removed.  Mr.  Sedg¬ 
field  also  contributes  an  interior  of  Tintern  Abbey. 

The  illustrations  by  Mr.  Bedford  are — Chepstow  Castle,  Baglan 
Castle,  Goodrich  Castle,  andLANTHONY  Abbey;  and  of  these  Goodrich 
Castle  is  a  perfect  gem.  With  the  single  exception  of  the  frontispiece, 
all  the  illustrations  in  this  work  are  from  negatives  of  the  size  used  for 
stereographs,  and  are  not  cut  down  even  so  much  as  when  mounted  f  r 
the  stereoscope.  We  are  of  opinion  that  no  unprejudiced  person  cn 
compare  the  two  methods  of  illustration  named  without  pronouncing  in 
favour  of  the  preservation  intact  of  the  subjects  as  originally  taken. 

For  the  rest  Mr.  Bennett  deserves  the  thanks  both  of  photographers 
and  the  public  generally  for  his  enterprise  in  carrying  out  an  arrange¬ 
ment  that  cannot  fail  to  be  mutually  beneficial,  and  which  we  trust  will 
also  prove  remunerative  to  himself. 


Photographs  on  Porcelain. — Mr.  W.  Portbury,  son  of  the  well- 
known  engraver,  has  recently  introduced  a  method  of  coating  glass  with 
what  he  terms  “  porcelain”  for  the  purpose  of  producing  photographs. 

Solar  Camera  Enlargements. — Speaking  of  these  photographs — 
which  are  rapidly  becoming  more  popular  —  the  Art  Journal  says, 
whatever  the  dimensions  these  give  “the  all-important  certainty  that 
the  proportions  will  be  true,  and  the  whole  in  perfect  drawing,”  and 
adds  a  great  deal  more  to  the  same  effect,  as  if  the  correctness  of  the 
original  negative  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  Forgetting  that, 
although  a  small  image  is  likely  to  be  more  correct  than  a  larger  one, 
small  images  are  not  necessarily  true,  the  writer  says  “  there  can  be  no 
distortion,  no  exaggeration,  no  unreality,  or  untruthfulness.  *  *  The 
accuracy  is  certain.”  There  is  something  more  rational,  however,  in  the 
remarks  which  follow : — “  As  an  aid  to  artists,  these  enlarged  portraits 
must  be  invaluable.  They  can  choose  their  own  pose  for  the  carte,  can 
have  several  different,  can  try  how  they  each  look  enlarged,  can  select 
from  amongst  them.  The  artists  can  be  supplied  with  the  real  photograph 
enlarged  to  paint  upon.” 


Halites  af  r|)bGarirajibix  ^paraftts. 

By  Samuel  Highley,  F.G.S.,  F.C.S.,  &c. 


AUTOMATIC  PRINT  WASHING  ARRANGEMENTS. 
Messrs.  Bull,  of  Queen-street,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  have  lately 
introduced  a  self-acting  arrangement  for  washing  photographic 
prints  in  a  manner  that  will  secure  the  removal  of  the  hyposulphite 
of  soda.  This  consists  of  a  circular  zinc  trough  about  two  feet  in 
diameter  and  six  inches  deep,  from  the  bottom  of  which  a  leaden 
pipe  is  bent  up  into  the  form  of  a  syphon,  with  the  bend  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  it  stands  about  half-an-inch  below  the  top  of  the 
trough.  A  perforated  zinc  diaphragm  is  placed  about  an  inch  from 
the  bottom  of  the  trough.  A  water-supply  tap,  with  an  elongated 
curved  and  flattened  nozzle,  is  brought  over  the  top  edge  of  the 
trough  in  such  a  way  as  to  project  a  stream  of  water  against  the 
side  of  the  vessel,  and  cause  a  rotatory  motion  to  the  whole  mass 
of  water  when  the  trough  is  full  or  Ailing.  As  the  bore  of  the 
syphon  or  outflowing  pipe  is  made  at  least  twice  the  bore  of  the 
inlet  pipe,  the  action  of  the  machine  is  a3  follows : — When  the 
trough  is  about  half  full  of  water,  a  number  of  prints  fresh  from 
the  fixing  bath  are  thrown  in  ;  these  are  carried  round  and  round  in 
a  steady  manner,  and,  if  not  too  many  in  number,  each  print 
separate,  while  in  turn  they  are  carried  into  the  vortex  of  the 
incoming  stream  of  water,  when  they  are  by  virtue  of  its  force 
thrust  forward  “head  over  heels,”  to  speak  figuratively.  When 
the  water  rises  to  the  bend  of  the  outflowing  tube  the  syphon 
comes  into  action,  and  the  mass  of  contaminated  water  is  rapidly 
removed  till  the  trough  is  drained  dry,  the  prints  being  deposited 
on  the  perforated  zinc  false  bottom;  but  on  the  action  of  the 
syphon  ceasing  the  trough  begins  to  fill  again,  the  prints  are 
lilted  from  the  diaphragm,  and  again  set  in  motion  through  the 
water;  and  so  an  alternating  action  of  filling  and  draining  goes 
on  as  long  as  a  drop  of  water  remains  in  the  supply  tank,  aud  this 
without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  who  is  thus 
enabled  to  leave  his  day’s  stock  of  prints  to  he  washed  during 
the  night  without  fear  of  injury.  This  arrangement  of  Messrs. 
Bull  is  enclosed  in  a  neat  grained  flap-lidded  ease,  supported  on 
four  turned  legs,  so  that  it  makes  no  unsightly  appearance  in  the 
waiting  or  operating-room,  and  when  closed  may  serve  conve¬ 
niently  for  a  trimming  table.  Messrs.  Bull  state  that  with  a  trough 
two  feet  in  diameter  they  can  wash  thoroughly  twelve  dozen  or 
more  cartes  de  visite  in  three  or  four  hours,  and  such  a  machine 
would  be  very  inexpensive. 

Mr.  Francis,  of  Great  Russell-street,  Bloomsbury,  has  for  some 
years  past  sold  a  washing  tray  somewhat  similar  to  the  above, 
but  he  lias  not  availed  himself  of  the  rotatory  part  of  the 
arrangement;  and  we  have  seen  a  porcelain  syphon  trough  at  some 
of  the  photographic  houses. 

While  upon  this  subject  we  may  draw  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  an  arrangement  we  have  seen  in  operation  at  the 
photographic  printing  works  of  Mr.  Ajding,  of  New  Oxford- 
street,  which  has  something  in  common  with  the  plan  of  Messrs. 
Bull.  The  tank  is  considerably  deeper  than  in  the  one  previously 
described,  viz.,  two  feet  six  inches  deep  and  six  feet  long, 
divided  into  three  compartments,  and  made  of  slate.  Each  com¬ 
partment  is  furnished  with  a  self-acting  syphon,  hut  as  the  bore 
has  not  been  made  greater  than  the  supply  tap,  the  action  is  sim¬ 
ply  that  of  drawing  off  water  from  the  bottom  of  the  chamber  at 
the  same  rate  as  it  comes  in  at  the  top;  therefore,  the  mass  of 
water  is  never  drained  off  till  the  supply  has  run  out,  or  the 
stopcocks  above  the  three  chambers  have  been  turned  off,  and 
then  only  slowly  and  without  any  special  aim.  But  the  pecu¬ 
liarity  in  the  arrangement  is  that  the  prints,  instead  of  being 
thrown  in  loose  in  a  horizontal  position,  are  placed  between  the 
very  open  meshes  of  a  pair  of  sieves  turned  face  to  face,  so  that 
the  twine  presses  lightly  on  each  side  of  the  prints  placed  in  these 
sieve  frames,  so  as  just  to  give  them  support,  and  no  more,  when 
placed  in  the  tanks  in  a  vertical  position  ;  thus  every  print  is  kept 
ivith  certainty  from  its  fellows,  and  as  the  mass  of  water  is  con¬ 
stantly  being  drawn  off  from  the  bottom,  a  fresh  charge  is  being 
supplied  to  the  top  of  the  prints,  and  a  kind  of  draining  action  is 
supposed  to  he  constantly  going  on.  Now  this  idea,  though  a 
very  good  one,  is  not  taken  advantage  of  to  the  full  in  the 
arrangement  at  present  adopted  by  Mr.  Avling;  hut  taking  a 
suggestion  from  Mr.  G.  Bull’s  machine,  we  can  conceive  a  wash¬ 
ing  apparatus  of  very  perfect  construction. 

Let  the  tank  be  deep  (but  not  much  deeper  than  the  largest 
photograph  ever  printed  at  the  establishment  at  which  the 
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arrangement  is  to  be  fitted  up),  to  allow  of  the  prints  being  placed 
in  the  vertical  position,  as  in  Mr.  Ayling’s  washer.  The  support¬ 
ing  frames  should  be  made  of  stout  zinc-work  (wood  warps),  and 
hinged  in  pairs,  to  shut  like  a  book,  twine  being  stretched  be¬ 
tween  the  parallel  sides  of  the  frames  so  as  to  produce  meshes 
about  two  or  three  inches  square.  Then  let  the  draining  syphon 
pipe  have  a  greater  bore  than  the  supply  pipe,  so  that  the  tank 
may  every  now  and  then  be  completely  emptied  of  its  contami¬ 
nated  contents,  as  in  Messrs.  Bull’s  arrangement.  Now  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  over  the  arrangements  of  Messrs.  Bull  or  Ayling 
would  be — that  during  the  time  the  tank  was  refilling  the  paper 
positives  would,  by  virtue  of  this  vertical  position,  be  draining  off 
from  their  lower  edges,  drop  by  drop,  the  hyposulphite-charged 
water  they  were  saturated  with,  before  the  last  portion  of  water 
had  been  sucked  off  from  the  tank  by  the  syphon  ;  so  that  they 
would  be  in  a  position  to  become  re-saturated  with  fresh  water  as 
the  tank  refilled.  In  fact,  the  vertical  position  of  the  prints,  with 
an  automatic  alternating  arrangement  for  emptying  and  refilling  the 
tank,  with  a  perforated  zinc  diaphragm  over  the  mouth  of  the  exit 
pipe  to  prevent  its  being  choked  with  any  extraneous  matter  that 
might  by  accident  obtain  access  to  the  tank,  would  present  an 
apparatus  that  could  hardly  be  surpassed  for  washing  prints  in  a 
perfect  manner. 

FRANCIS’S  MOUNTING  MACHINE. 

Mr.  Francis,  of  Great  Russell-street,  has  just  brought  out  a  ma¬ 
chine  that  will  prove  very  useful  to  those  who  mount  carte- de-visite 
photographs  on  their  own  premises,  or  would  do  so  if  the  operation 
could  be  facilitated.  The  machine  somewhat  resembles  an  enve¬ 
lope  stamper,  and  consists  of  a  pair  of  steel  plates  hinged  together 
like  the  leaves  of  a  book,  with  an  arch-shaped  aperture  cut  out  of 
their  centres :  between  these  plates  the  photograph  is  placed,  and 
then  adjusted  till  the  figure  and  accessories  present  a  satisfactory 
disposition  within  the  steel  frame.  A  mounting  card  is  then 
damped  all  over  evenly  with  a  moistened  sponge,  and  placed  under 
the  stamper;  the  steel  frame  is  then  pushed  forward,  between 
guides,  till  the  contained  photograph  stands  over  the  card.  A 
loaded  “swing  arm”  is  then  swung  round,  which  forces  a  steel 
block  down  through  the  frame,  into  which  it  accurately  fits,  thus 
cutting  out  the  print  as  sharply  as  if  it  had  been  trimmed  into 
shape  with  scissors,  and  simultaneously  presses  it  evenly  on  to  the 
card,  where  it  adheres,  the  back  of  the  print  having  been  pre¬ 
viously  gummed  and  dried.  The  steel  frame  is  drawn  back  ready 
for  the  next  print,  the  card  removed  to  a  rolling  machine,  from 
whence  it  is  taken  in  a  curled  state;  but,  as  soon  as  it  has  dried, 
the  mounted  photograph  lies  perfectly  flat.  An  experienced  hand 
can  with  this  very  ingenious  machine  trim,  mount,  and  press  above 
fifty  cartes  de  visite  in  a  minute ;  and  every  print  will  be  found  to 
be  accurately  trimmed  into  a  “dome  shape,”  and  adjusted  on  its 
card  with  the  greatest  precision. 


€nixmdB. 


THE  AWKWARD  MODEL. 

How  very  ready  we  are  to  laugh  and  sneer  at  the  photographer 
when  We  see  an  ill-posed  portrait.  What  a  number  of  funny 
things  we  can  say  about  it!  What  a  quantity  of  laughable  com¬ 
parisons  we  can  make  !  And  last,  not  least,  how  wondrously  smart 
and  witty  we  can  be  at  a  very  small  expense  of  native  humour  or 
imagination,  especially  if  we  are  amateur  photographers.  But  it 
never  strikes  us  that  the  real  culprit  is  not  necessarily  the  photo¬ 
grapher,  whom  we  have  so  mercilessly  abused  and  ridiculed,  but 
is  as  likely  to  be  the  model,  whom  we  have  affirmed  to  be  so  ill- 
used  and  insulted.  Look  on  this  picture. 

It  is  a  hot  sunny  day  in  “the  season,”  and  there  is  a  rustle  of 
silks  and  a  chattering  of  voices,  expressions  of  impatience,  and  an 
out-going  and  an  in-coming  of  patrons  in  the  photographic  estab¬ 
lishment.  For  a  whole  dreary  week  previous  to  this  the  rain  it 
rained  every  day,  and  the  leaden  sky  seemed  to  shroud  every  ray 
of  sunlight  in  its  gloomy  folds.  Hark!  There  are  angry  voices 
heard  in  complaint.  “  Why  are  they  not  done,  sir?  Don’t  tell  me 
about  the  weather !  What’s  that  to  do  with  me?”  “I  want  my 
photographs!  I  don’t  want  to  know  anything  about  the  light! 
Why  are  they  not  done?”  And  so  on. 

The  poor  photographer  broiling,  toiling,  and  perspiring  in  his 
room  of  glass,  hears  of  all  this.  His  lips  are  tightly  compressed 
lest  an  angry  word  should  be  blurted  out  despite  his  prudence, 
and  there  is  a  wild  expression  in  his  restless  eyes.  All  the  week, 


until  this  day  of  glorious  sunlight,  he  has  been  idle  and  anxious 
and  low  spirited,  and  now  he  must  slave  untiringly  to  make  his 
precious  “hay  while  the  sun  shines.”  There  are  many  patrons 
waiting,  and  the  assistant  every  now  and  then  informs  him  that 
one  or  the  other  has  grown  tired  of  expecting  his  disengagement, 
and  has  “gone  from  his  gaze  like  a  beautiful  dream.”  Alas!  lie 
cannot  help  it :  he  has  an  audcivard  model! 

In  vain  he  describes  the  pose  this  model  should  assume,  despe¬ 
rately  endeavouring  to  preserve  a  courteous  bearing  and  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  affable  politeness.  Stiffness,  angularity,  and  clownishness 
are  in  all  his  (the  model’s)  movements,  and  all  his  (the  photo¬ 
grapher’s)  words  are  vain.  In  sheer  desperation  he  seizes  the 
head  and  moves  it,  takes  the  fingers  and  curves  them,  grasps  the 
arms  and  places  them  in  the  required  position.  Every  joint  moves 
rigidly  to  his  touch,  every  limb  stiffens  under  his  hand;  and,  as  he 
retires  to  contemplate  the  effect  of  his  labours,  behold  the  model  of 
iron  and  hinges  is  as  stiff,  as  angular,  and  as  clownish  as  before ! 

“There’s  another  one — a  two-guinea  one — gone,  sir!”  whispers 
the  attendant  from  the  reception-room. 

The  photographer  looks  aghast  at  the  attendant,  and  then  looks 
a  look  of  bewilderment  and  despair  towards  his  model. 

The  model’s  nose  is  in  the  air,  as  if  it  scented  odours  of  a  sweeter 
realm.  The  model’s  limbs  are  sprawling  crab-like  from  his  body, 
and  that  body  is  most  uncompromisingly  perpendicular  and  erect. 

.  The  photographer  sighs  heavily,  passes  his  handkerchief  over 
his  red,  wet  brow,  and  with  a  scarcely  perceptible  shrug  of  the 
shoulders,  says  blandly That  will  do  nicely ,  sir;  be  quite  still, 
if  you  please.” 

And  so  the  plate  succeeding  the  two  previous  ones,  spoilt  by  the 
length  of  time  they  had  been  from  the  bath,  is  duly  exposed,  and 
the  awkward  model’s  portrait  duly  taken.  Ah  !  we.  A.  II.  W. 


tilings  af  Noddies. 

AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

A  Council  meeting  of  the  above  Association  was  held  on  Monday,  the 
6th  ult.,  at  12,  York-place,  Portman-square,  London, — the  Right  H  i:, 
the  Earl  of  Caithness,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  the 
following  members  and  subscribers  were  proposed  and  elected : — 


Lady  Foley. 
Lieutenant-Col.  Biggs. 
Mrs.  Brownlow. 

John  Taylor,  Esq. 

J.  C.  Arkwright,  Esq. 
John  Lloyd,  Esq. 

Miss  L.  E.  Ramsden. 
R.  W.  Morris,  Esq. 
Mrs.  M.  S.  Harrison. 
—  Gall,  Esq. 

W.  Saville,  Esq. 

John  Douglas,  Esq. 


The  Hon.  W.  Carrington. 
T.  Brownrigg,  Esq. 

N.  R.  Cherrill,  Esq. 

R.  L.  McMorland,  Esq. 
Robert  Verschoyle,  Esq. 
Dr.  T.  M.  Lowndes. 

E.  Coward,  Esq. 

Mrs.  C.  Browne. 

T.  Hervey,  Esq. 

Captain  Poulton. 

A.  Armour,  Esq. 

George  Barr,  Esq. 


.  The  Secretary  laid  before  the  meeting  the  statement  which  he  had  been 
directed  to  prepare  relative  to  the  subscriptions,  by  which  it  appeared 
that  they  were  greatly  in  arrear.  The  Secretary  was  therefore  instructed 
to  send  a  circular  to  the  members  and  subscribers,  to  impress  upon  them 
the  importance  of  paying  their  subscription  when  due,  viz.,  the  1st  of 
J une  each  year ;  and,  after  some  discussion,  it  was  proposed  by  His  Grace 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  seconded  by  the  Viscount  Ranelagh,  and  de¬ 
cided  by  the  meeting,  that  henceforth  no  person  elected  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  member  of  the  Association  until  the  first  subscription  be  paid, 
which  must  be  within  three  months  of  notification  of  such  election ;  and 
that  any  member  whose  subscription  remains  unpaid  for  one  month’after 
a  second  notice  from  the  Secretary  shall  be  considered  as  having  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  Association. 

The  Secretary  then  laid  before  the  meeting  between  two  and  three 
thousand  pictures,  being  the  contributions  of  members  for  the  present 
year,  comprising  every  variety  of  subject,  and  views  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  globe. 

Mr.  Glaisher  then  read  a  statement  of  the  number,  sizes,  and  relative 
excellence  of  this  year’s  pictures,  as  determined  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Shadbolt,  of  which  the  following  is  a  condensed  abstract : — 

Pictures  op  the  Highest  Class. — Class  I. 

Thirty,  contributed  by  the  following  members By  Major  Gresley, 
six;  W.  D.  Chidson,  four;  W.  Church,  jun.,  three;  A.  Henderson,  three; 
Lieutenant-Col.  Biggs,  two ;  J.  W.  Rimington,  two ;  and  one  each  by 
the  Hon.  W.  W.  Vernon,  Lieutenant- Col.  the  Hon.  D.  F.  de  Ros,  J.  A. 
Rolls,  H.  St.  V.  Ames,  Lieut.  E.  C.  Impey,  Major  Innes,  F.  Beasley, 
Baynham  Jones,  Miss  E.  Scott,  and  E.  R.  Hall. 

Class  II. 

Comprises  eighty-two  pictures,  contributed  by  thirty-eight  members, 
amongst  whom  Lieut.  Impey  stands  first,  having  no  less  than  sixteen; 
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A.  Henderson,  eight ;  Thomas  Pryce,  four ;  F.  E.  Currey,  three ;  the 
Hon.  AY.  AY.  Vernon,  three;  Dr.  Hallifax,  three;  and  Col.  Biggs,  three. 

Class  III. 

Comprises  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  pictures,  contributed  by  sixty- 
two  members.  Here  again  Lieut.  Impey  stands  first,  having  twenty -two  ; 
J.  AV.  Rimington,  eighteen ;  A.  Henderson,  twelve ;  Col.  Biggs,  nine ; 
Capt.  Hutton,  seven ;  T.  Pryce,  six ;  AY.  C.  Moens,  five ;  J.  Bevington, 
five ;  and  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  A.  Campbell,  two. 

Class  FY. 

Comprises  two  hundred  and  twenty  pictures,  amongst  which  are  many 
which  are  excellent,  by  most  of  the  members  already  mentioned,  and 
AV.  D.  Hemphill,  M.D.,  Airs.  C.  S.  Harris,  J.  A.  C.  Branfill,  II.  Clayton, 
T.  Ebbage,  Capt.  Playfair,  AY.  Hartford,  Vero  Taylor,  Lieut. -Col.  Holder, 
O.  J.  Jones,  R.  B.  Bowman,  G.  S.  Penny,  J.  H.  Ravenshaw,  R.  Murray, 
F.  J.  Oliver,  D.  AV.  Hill,  T.  Alar  tin,  Lieut.  Noverre,  T.  Smith,  T.  Fenn, 
J.  A.  Melany,  Major  Burt,  Sir  M.  Cave,  Bart,  Rev.  F.  Gutteres,  D. 
Hornby,  R.  Le  Grice,  C.  Crosth waite,  A.  Suzanne,  Major  Houghton, 
Lady  Matheson,  Capt.  Davies,  the  Viscountess  Jocelyn,  F.  R.  Barclay, 
J.  C.  Arkwright,  Major  Russell ;  and  some  very  interesting  photographs 
of  the  moon,  by  P.  J.  Kaiser,  of  Leyden  Observatory.  There  is  also  a 
life-like  portrait  of  the  Prince  of  AVales,  by  the  Earl  of  Caithness. 

Class  Ar. 

Comprises  the  remainder  of  the  pictures.  These  are  mostly  good— many 
very  good — and  worthy  of  special  notice,  did  space  permit. 

The  following  prizes  were  awarded : — 

Fiiist  Pkizes. — To  Baynham  Jones,  Esq.,  for  a  10  X  8  picture — A 
Misty  Morning ;  and  Ala  j  or  Gresley,  for  a  pair  of  10  X  8  pictures — 
/Sunshine  and  Shade. 

Second  Prize. — To  AV.  D.  Chidson,  Esq.,  for  a  pair  of  8X6  pictures — 
Going  a  Milking  and  Been  a  Milking. 

Third  Prize. — To  A.  Henderson,  Esq.,  for  a  9  X  7  picture — The 
Mountain  Maid  (Canadian  steamboat,  instantaneous). 

Fourth  Prizes. — To  Lieut.  E.  C.  Impey,  for  a  12  X  10  picture — Hill 
and  Tank ,  at  Flwur,  Hindustan;  and  J.  AV.  Rimington,  for  a  10  X  8 
picture — The  Hall  of  Columns,  Karnac. 

Total  value,  27  guineas. 

The  Council  also  decided  that  a  “certificate  of  honourable  mention” 
should  be  given  to  the  following  members: — Lieut.  Impey,  the  Hon. 
A\r.  AV.  Vernon,  A.  Henderson,  AY.  Church,  jun.,  J.  AY.  Rimington,  J. 
A.  Rolls,  Lieut. -Col.  Biggs,  H.  St.  V.  Ames,  Alajor  limes,  F.  Beasley, 
E.  R.  Hall,  Aliss  E.  Scott,  T.  Pryce,  F.  E.  Currey,  Dr.  Hallifax,  Capt. 
Hutton,  AY.  C.  Aloens,  J.  Bevington,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  A.  Campbell, 
Alajor  Burt,  D.  Hornby,  R.  C.  Grice,  P.  J.  Ivaiser,  H.  Clayton,  Arero 
Taylor,  and  Airs.  C.  S.  Harris. 

No  prize  was  awarded  for  stereographs.  Although  the  average  quality 
of  this  class  of  pictures  is  above  that  of  last  year,  yet  no  particular  pic¬ 
ture  was  considered  of  sufficient  excellence  to  merit  a  prize. 

The  Rev.  H.  B.  Ingram  was  elected  member  of  Council  in  place  of 
John  Penn,  Esq. 

The  Secretary  put  the  question  to  the  meeting,  whether  the  proposed 
Exhibition  should  be  held  now  or  not  ?  and,  after  some  discussion,  it  was 
decided  that,  as  the  season  is  so  far  advanced,  it  shall  be  held  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  provided  the  necessary  funds  can  be  raised. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  Referees  for  the  time  and  attention 
they  had  devoted  to  the  affairs  of  the  Association. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  also  passed  to  A.  Glendenning,  Esq.,  Dr.  AV.  D. 
Hemphill,  and  S.  H.  Alangham,  Esq.,  for  their  great  and  disinterested 
exertions  in  behalf  of  the  Association,  and  for  the  large  number  of 
members  and  subscribers  who  had  joined  the  Society  through  their  efforts. 
The  proceedings  then  terminated.  A.  J.  AIELHUISH,  Hon.  Sec. 


FRENCH  (PARIS)  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

In  our  notice  of  the  last  meeting  of  this  Society  we  promised  some 
further  information  upon  one  or  two  subjects  then  referred  to,  and  we 
now  fulfil  our  promise,  as  regards  AI.  Hulot’s  method  of  giving  to  paper 
the  character  of  parchment,  and  of  splitting  a  sheet  of  paper  with  the 
aid  of  that  process. 

AI.  Hulot  says  that,  although  known  to  many  persons  for  several  years, 
his  method  has  never  been  published.  He  takes  a  sheet  of  paper  and 
steeps  it  in  sulphuric  acid,  or  rather  in  the  ordinary  vitriol  of  commerce, 
diluted  with  about  one-fourth  of  its  own  weight  of  water,  and  allowed  to 
become  quite  cold.  The  sheet  is  kept  in  this  bath  for  a  period  varying 
from  twenty  seconds  to  one  minute,  according  to  the  nature  and  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  paper  employed,  after  which  it  is  washed  in  a  large  quantity 
of  pure  water,  and  is  then  partially  dried  between  blotting-paper  or  in 
the  open  air.  In  order  to  split  this  paper,  the  best  way  is  first  to  cut  a 
narrow  slip  off  one  end  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  then  to  separate,  or 
rather  to  split  up,  one  corner  with  the  thumb  nail  or  with  a  penknife ; 
this  being  done  carefully,  the  whole  sheet  will  then  easily  be  split  in  two 
by  merely  holding  the  edges  of  the  severed  portions  in  the  hands  and 
drawing  them  cautiously  apart.  AI.  Hulot  did  not  fail  to  recognise  the 
fact  of  the  existence  of  other  modes  of  splitting  paper,  and  does  not  re¬ 
commend  his  process  to  be  applied  to  engravings  of  value,  for  instance, 
although  he  has  often  used  it  for  separating  paper  printed  on  both  sides. 

The  method  of  AI.  Hulot  is  based  upon  the  peculiar  property  of  the 
principal  ingredient  of  paper,  that  is  the  cellulose,  to  be  transformed  by 


sulphuric  acid  into  dextrine  or  glucose.  If  the  steeping  of  the  paper  were 
continued  for  a  long  period  the  whole  texture  of  the  paper  would  conse¬ 
quently  become  altered,  or  converted  into  something  resembling  parch¬ 
ment;  but'  the  effect  of  the  short  immersion  is  to  harden  the  exterior 
surfaces  of  the  paper  experimented  on  and  to  soften  the  interior  portion, 
so  that  the  splitting  becomes  easy  on  account  of  the  greater  tenacity  of 
the  outer  as  regards  the  inner  portions  of  the  paper. 

AI.  Regnault,  of  the  Institut,  having  raised  the  question — first,  whether 
by  some  particular  mode  of  drying  the  tendency  of  the  paper  to  contract 
might  not  bo  prevented ;  and,  secondly,  whether  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  split  a  sheet  or  piece  of  paper  of  which  only  one  side  had  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  process  described — AI.  Hulot  states  that,  after  having  split 
paper  printed  on  both  sides,  he  has  pasted  the  backs  and  laid  the  two 
halves  down  while  moist,  has  then  placed  them  together  on  one  side  of  a 
sheet  of  thin  paper,  and  that  then  having  been  enclosed  between  the 
leaves  of  a  volume  and  bound  with  it  the  split  portions  remain  unaltered. 
In  reply  to  the  other  query,  AI.  Hulot  says  that  he  has  sometimes  pasted 
the  paper  to  be  split  to  another  sheet  or  to  a  piece  of  glass,  so  to  expose 
only  one  surface  of  the  former  to  the  action  of  the  acid,  and  that  by  a 
process  analogous  to  this  he  has  succeeded  in  splitting  a  sheet  of  paper 
into  several  layers  or  thicknesses. 

[AVe  arc  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  AI.  Hulot  claims  as  “  his  process.'" 
Parchmentising  paper  has  been  known  for  six  or  seven  years  back,  and 
the  application  of  the  process  to  photographs  was  made  by  Air.  Crookes 
immediately  after  its  introduction ;  so  that  nothing  but  the  splitting  of 
the  sheet  (if  even  that)  remains  as  a  novelty,  and  we  cannot  forbear 
inquiring  cui  hono  1 — Ed.] 


The  Great  Exhibition  Building. — AVe  are  a  funny  race.  The  Great 
Exhibition  Building  in  the  hour  of  its  prosperity  was  universally  de¬ 
nounced  as  discreditable  to  the  national  taste,  and  derogatoiy  to  the 
honour  of  our  architects,  as  in  fact  it  undoubtedly  was.  But  now  when 
this  same  building  is  doomed  to  depart  from  amongst  us,  up  springs  a 
strong  loud-voiced  party  in  its  defence,  assuring  us  that  because  it  is, 
therefore  it  should  be,  and  denouncing  woe  to  those  who  would  rule  it 
otherwise.  However,  there  is  some  consolation  in  the  knowledge  that 
ere  long  the  photographs  will  be  the  only  relics  of  a  building  famous 
only  for  its  ugliness,  its  many  imperfections  in  points  of  practical  utility, 
and  the  great  purpose  for  which  it  was  erected. 

The  King  or  Greece  and  the  Photographer. — Air.  Frith,  though 
loath,  as  we  are  informed,  to  admit  the  claims  of  photography  as  a  fine 
art,  is  not  foolish  enough  to  ignore  its  aid,  and  has  commenced  most  of 
his  recent  pictures  by  first  securing  photographs.  In  accordance  with 
this  sensible  policy,  when  commissioned  in  March  last  to  paint  the  por¬ 
trait  of  the  now  King  of  Greece,  Air.  Frith  waited  upon  His  Royal 
Highness  to  ask  for  the  required  sitting  to  a  photographer.  The  artist 
states  that  he  found  the  Prince  very  peremptory,  haughty,  and  discour¬ 
teous,  but  nevertheless  obtained  the  necessary  permission.  His  Royal 
Highness  would  sit.  Oh!  wondrous  condescension!  Nay,  more,  His 
Royal  Highness,  after  due  consideration,  absolutely  consented  to  sit  in 
uniform !  Then  the  day  was  appointed ;  and  the  horn-,  twelve  o’clock  ; 
and  the  place,  the  conservatory  of  Buckingham  Palace.  His  Royal 
Highness  could  not,  of  course,  sit  in  the  studio  of  any  public  establish¬ 
ment.  So  the  day  came,  and  the  hour  and  the  artist  and  the  photo¬ 
grapher,  but  so  did  not  the  Prince,  that  is  to  say,  until  near  four  o’clock, 
when,  in  private  costume — never  dreaming  that  an  apology  could  be  due 
or  expected — in  came  Greece’s  future  King.  Politely  reminding  His 
Royal  Highness  that  he  had  promised  to  sit  in  uniform,  Air.  Frith 
received  the  following  reply :  “  I  could  not  dress  myself  to  please  you.” 
Perhaps  the  opinions  of  his  Royal  Highness  are  represented  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  lines  from  Hudibras : — 

“  It  is  no  scandal  nor  aspersion 
Upon  a  great  and  noble  person 
To  say,  he  nat’rally  abhorr’d 
The  old  fashioned  trick  to  keep  his  word ; 

Tho’  ’tis  perfidiouness  and  shame 
In  meaner  men  to  do  the  same.” 

However,  the  negative  was  taken,  and  being  taken  his  Royal  Highness 
abruptly  demanded  that  the  negative  should  be  shown  to  him.  The 
photographer  courageously  objected  to  show  liis  negative:  it  gave  no  idea 
of  what  the  proof  would  resemble,  and  was  apt,  by  conveying  an  erroneous 
impression,  to  create  a  prejudice  detrimental  to  the  finished  portrait. 
Perhaps,  moreover,  Air.  Frith  was  not  exactly  willing  to  make  known  in 
how  large  or  in  how  small  a  degree  the  forthcoming  portrait  would  be 
indebted  to  the  camera  for  its  beauties  or  defects.  But  the  overbearing 
Prince,  refusing  to  listen  to  a  word  of  explanation,  imperiously  commanded 
the  production  of  the  negative,  and,  at  last,  he  had  his  way.  His  Royal 
Highness  did  not  like  the  negative;  Ilis  Royal  Highness  would  not 
condescend  to  say  more ;  and  His  Royal  Highness  would  not  deign  to 
favour  the  photographer  with  another  sitting ;  and  so  His  Royal  Highness 
strode  haughtily  away,  leaving  Air.  Frith  and  his  brother  of  the  lens  “to 
indulge”  in  that  merriment  and  fun  which  so  unusual  a  display  of 
superciliousness  un-Royal  was  doubtless  calculated  to  engender,  despite 
that  feeling  of  annoyance  which,  under  the  circumstances,  was  equally 
natural.  Englishmen  have  become  so  accustomed  to  tho  generous  con¬ 
descension  and  kind  courtesy  which  distinguish  the  members  of  their 
own  Royal  family,  that  such  treatment  as  that  above  described  at  the 
hands  of  a  foreign  Prince  is  as  startling  as  it  is  disagreeable. 
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By  way  of  being  intensely  English  our  first  notes  refer  to  the  weather. 
Photographers,  who  have  been  operating  out  and  away  in  the  pleasant 
green  fields  and  quiet  rustic  lanes,  open  to  eArery  fragrant  breeze,  and 
beautiful  with  cool  grey  shadows  and  dancing  sunbeams,  should  remem¬ 
ber,  Avith  pity,  those  poor  hot-house  flowers  of  humanity — the  portraitists. 
While  the  landscapists  have  been  pursuing  their  profession  in  scenes  so 
charming,  the  portraitists  hax'e  been  toiling  under  a  roof  of  burning 
glass,  teased  with  awkward,  or  tortured  with  fastidious,  sitters  :  feeling- 
no  breeze  that  did  not  reach  them  loaded  with  the  dust  of  the  noisy 
streets  below,  or  blacks  from  the  smoky  chimneys  above  and  around,  and 
realising  to  the  full  the  hot-weather  Avish  of  Sidney  Smith,  A’iz.,  that 
they  could  get  out  of  their  flesh  and  Avork  in  their  bones  for  their  greater 
ease  and  comfort. 

Both  in  London  and  the  provinces  complaints  haA’e  been  made 
concerning  a  peculiar  loss  of  actinic  power  in  the  light  during 
the  hot  dry  days  noAV  A’anished.  In  Herefordshire,  in  Warwickshire,  in 
Norfolk,  in  Essex,  and,  as  we  have  before  said,  in  seA’cral  parts  of  London, 
the  same  results  are  spoken  of.  Mr.  Warner,  of  Boss,  Avith  a  Anew  to 
demonstration,  tried  Anxious  experiments  with  different  baths,  collodions, 
and  deA’elopers,  but  found  the  exposure  required  in  each  case  unusually 
long.  Mr.  Williams,  it  is  said,  attributed  the  effect  to  the  extreme  dry¬ 
ness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  a  friend  of  ours  suggested  the  laying  about 
in  the  glass  room  of  Avct  cloths  as  a  remedy  which  he  had  found  to  answer. 

To  ascend  into  the  air. — Balloon  photography  remains  where  it  aa’us, 
although  the  publication  of  Mr.  Negretti’ s  adventures,  after  he  had 
quitted  this  sublunary  sphere  in  search  of  aerial  photography,  has  brought 
forth  a  variety  of  kindly  suggestions,  all,  unfortunately,  more  or  less 
impracticable,  as  Mr.  Negretti,  in  a  letter  to  the  Daily  Telegraph ,  has 
briefly  shown.  In  this  letter,  by-thc-by,  its  Avriter  claims  for  himself 
the  credit  of  haA’ing  first  taken  a  photograph  from  a  balloon,  forgetting, 
or  being,  perhaps,  ignorant  of  the  fact  that — as  Avas  pointed  out  in  last 
month’s  “  Notes”— this  is  an  honour  due  to  one  of  our  worthy  American 
brethren.  Mr.  Glaishcr  took  up  some  “Hill  Norris”  dry  plates  with 
him  during  the  ascent  to  Avhich  we  recently  called  attention,  but  had 
no  opportunity  of  exposing  them. 

Out  of  the  air,  doAvn  into  the  volunteer  camp  at  Wimbledon  we  next 
fall,  plump.  And  here,  too,  where  the  deadly  weapon  of  Avar  shoAvs  so 
sportively  in  the  peaceful  struggles  of  ambitious  skill,  we  find  photography 
has  been  busy.  To  say  nothing  of  the  camp’s  own  photographic  estab¬ 
lishment — which,  of  course,  it  has — Mr.  Herbert  Watkins  has  been  here 
securing  a  most  A’aluable  collection  of  negatives,  chronicling  many  of  the 
most  interesting  and  picturesque  of  the  field’s  incidents  and  groups.  The 
only  regret  is  that,  as  the  most  picture-like  of  these  were  discoverable 
after  dark,  it  is  only  the  daylight  A’ieAvs  which  are  preserved  to  us  by  the 
operations  of  our  wondrous  art. 

From  the  sports  of  war  away  avc  iioav  go  to  the  land  where  war  is 
sternly  real,  for  in  Poland  photography  has  stolen  the  private  map  of  the 
Russian  staff ;  and  the  patriot  insurgents  have  good  reasons  for  thanking 
the  art  which,  in  peace  and  in  Avar,  is  equally  useful  and  popular.  Nor 
is  this  all,  for  a  patriot  named  Korzon,  a  Avell-knoAvn  Polish  photogra¬ 
pher,  has  been  tortured  to  madness  in  a  Russian  prison. 

From  the  war  of  nations  to  that  of  individuals  is  but  a  step,  and  the 
tAVO  are  often  strangely  similar.  The  laxv  reports  of  the  past  month 
shoAV  us  Captain  and  Mrs.  Scott  finding  food  for  domestic  warfare 
in  the  fact  of  the  lady’s  carte-de-visite  being  in  the  lady’s  album 
side  by  side  with  that  of  a  gentleman  not  her  husband.  In  the  police  re¬ 
ports  Avar  against  public  property  has  been  waged  by  the  agency  of 
photography  in  connection  Avith  forgery,  in  the  case  of  Peter  Rinaldi,  a 
Swiss  ;  and  in  the  Avar  of  justice  against  the  criminal  avc  find,  in  the  same 
records,  photography  aiding  a  detective  police-officer  in  the  recognition 
and  arrest  of  an  offender,  Avho  otherwise  would  certainly  have  escaped. 
We  also  find  it  occupying  a  place  in  the  Avitncss  box,  by  means  of  the 
reproductions  of  deeds,  signatures,  &c.,  in  the  celebrated  Roupell  will 
case,  on  which  occasion  the  judge,  for  the  insufficient  reason  of  irregu¬ 
larity,  refused  to  alloAv  a  photographic  copy  of  a  deed  to  be  put  in  as 
evidence.  Again:  in  the  war  against  disease  and  uncleanliness,  we  find 
photography,  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Negretti  and  Zambra,  pourtray- 
ing  a  group  of  men  clad  in  the  blue  blouses,  tarpaulin  sou-Avesters,  and 
thigh-reaching  boots  of  genuine  long-shore  men — the  said  group  being 
really  portraits  of  eminent  noblemen  and  gentlemen  as  they  appeared  on 
their  return  to  the  City  Guildhall,  after  passing  about  four  hours  under¬ 
ground  in  inspecting  the  condition  of  the  sewers.  Thus  in  the  CA’il  and 
in  the  good  reports  of  the  month  avc  find  photography. 

Speaking  of  reports,  it  is  reported,  upon  reliable  authority,  we  believe, 
that  tAvo  eminent  French  photographers,  A’iz.,  Messrs.  Hisdcri  and  Nadar, 
are  likely  to  open  branch  establishments  in  London — the  former  in  Re¬ 
gent-street.  When  will  that  thoroughfare  cease  to  attract  photographers  ? 

The  James  Watt  photographs  have  been  receiving  attention  in  the 
daily  and  Avcckly  papers.  A  new  biography  of  WedgAvood,  Avhose  early 
photographic  experiments  are  of  course  remembered,  is  in  preparation, 
Avhich  it  is  stated  Avill  throAv  some  fresh  light  on  this  subject.  It  is  also 
rumoured  that  at  least  tAvo  of  WcdgAvood’s  photographs  are  noAV  in 
existence  ;  if  so  the  common  belief  in  the  failure  of  this  experimentalist 
in  seeking  a  mode  of  rendering  the  sunprints  permanent  will  be  dissi¬ 
pated.  lv.  A.  S. 


Neav  Work. — A  new  edition  of  the  New  Testament  is  announced  by 
Mr.  Murray,  which  is  to  be  illustrated  Avith  views  of  scenery  from  pho¬ 
tographs. 

Axotiieii  Neav  Metal. — The  Mining  Journal  informs  us  of  the  dis¬ 
co A’ery  of  another  new  metal,  called  “sidcrium.”  In  many  of  its  reac¬ 
tions  the  new  metal  closely  resembles  ix-on ;  but,  when  the  blue  is  ob¬ 
tained  with  prussiates  of  potash,  ammonia  does  not,  as  in  the  case  of  iron, 
thoroughly  change  it,  but  only  renders  it  purple. 

Photografiiy  in  Tasmania. — Efforts  are  being  made  in  Tasmania  to 
establish  a  photographic  society  there.  The  Weekly  Times,  published  in 
Hobart  Toavii,  strongly  urges  the  desirability  of  such  an  institution, 
and  proposes  devoting  one  of  its  columns  regularly  to  the  diff  usion  of 
practical  information  concerning  the  A-arious  photogi-aphic  processes, 
and  to  the  answering  of  photographic  correspondents. 

The  Case  or  Mu.  John  Watson. — The  concert  Avhich  avc  announce  d 
some  short  time  back  as  being  about  to  be  given  in  aid  of  this  unfortunate 
member  of  the  photographic  profession  realised  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds. 
Further  efforts,  which  have  been  liberally  met  by  members  of  the  pro¬ 
fession,  are  still  being  made  and  solicited.  The  Secretary  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  carrying  out  this  object  is  Mr.  G.  Ball,  2,  Welbeck-street. 

Artificial  Slate. — An  invention  by  J.  N.  Pearce  is  recently  pub¬ 
lished,  by  which  a  solution  is  prepared  Avith  Avhich  any  material  can  be 
coated  and  used  for  writing  or  drawing  on.  As  this  wash  can  be  carried 
OA’cr  paper  or  linen  and  rolled  up,  it  has  been  thought  it  might  be 
applied  in  the  photographic  studio  for  background  purposes.  Being 
able  to  place  a  soft  light  Avith  a  few  minutes’  labour  on  any  portion  of 
the  background  in  which  such  may  be  required,  is  one  of  its  advantages. 

Glass  Houses. — One  of  our  weekly  contemporaries  recommends,  as 
a  good  plan  for  partially  excluding  sunlight,  the  use  on  the  glass  of 
jelly-size  made  hot  to  boiling,  with  the  addition  of  a  half-quartern  of 
turpentine,  and  the  same  of  boiled  oil,  to  every  quart  of  the  jolly  used. 
It  is  put  on  hot  and  thin  Avith  a  brush,  and  produces  a  neat  effect,  resem¬ 
bling  ground-glass.  Another  journal  recommends,  for  the  same  purpose, 
water  just  coloured  Avith  Avhiting  and  throAvn  on  the  glass  with  a  syringe. 

IIoav  to  Get  Over  a  Common  Difficulty. — It  is  common  to  meet 
Avith  photographic  studios  built  in  aAvkAvard  positions,  in  which  the  back¬ 
ground  is  compelled  to  be  rolled  up  before  anyone  can  make  cither  his 
exit  or  entrance.  Noaa-  the  best  of  backgrounds  Avill  not  submit  to 
this  treatment  long  Avithout  shoAving,  by  cracking  or  creasing,  its  re¬ 
pugnance  thereto  ;  and  as  nothing  looks  much  Avorsc  than  creases  or 
cracks  in  a  sky,  or  the  palpable  eA-idcncc  of  a  mere  painted  blind  in  things 
expected  to  assume  an  appearance  of  solidity,  the  folloAving  hint 
may  be  appreciated.  The  studio  in  which  Mr.  Paiker,  of  the  City 
Central  Photographic  Studio,  is  noAV  Avorking  being  thus  unsatis¬ 
factorily  built,  that  gentleman  had  two  frames  made  for  a  background, 
Avhich,  by  sliding  in  grooves  one  before  or  behind  the  other,  readily 
let  in  or  out  those  Axdio  were  using  the  room.  The  line  where  the 
tAvo  backgrounds  met  is  perfectly  concealed  by  a  narroAv  pilaster 
screwed  upon  the  proper  edge  of  the  foremost  background.  Moreover, 
these  two  backgrounds  being  reA’ersible,  and  painted  on  either  side,  by 
different  combinations  a  series  of  different  backgrounds  can  be  formed. 
Mr.  Parker  informs  us  that,  AA-ith  the  helix  of  Iris  curtain  and  aforesaid 
moveable  pilaster,  not  less  than  a  dozen  backgrounds  can  be  easily  ob¬ 
tained.  Another  adA’antage  lies  in  the  fact  that  as  one  side  of  one  of  the 
backgrounds  represents  an  open  windoAv  in  perspective,  by  which  the 
sitter  is  apparently  lighted,  he  can  moA’e  that  portion  cither  to  the  right 
or  left,  according  to  the  side  by  which  the  model  may  be  illuminated. 
The  backgrounds  Avere  executed  by  Mr.  Wall. 

Annual  Dinner  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society. — 
The  folio Aving  is  from  a  gentleman  present  at  the  dinner : — This  pleasant 
event  occun-ed  at  the  “Eagle,”  Snaresbrook,  on  the  eA’ening  of  the  11th 
ult.,  AA’hen  the  large  room  of  that  charmingly-situated  hotel  was 
thoroughly  filled  with  a  Arery  merry  social  party.  The  cloth  being  rc- 
moved,  a  series  of  toasts  xvas  brought  forward,  introduced  by  those  of 
the  usual  loyal  description.  Mr.  S.  Davis  proposed  “  The  South  London 
Photographic  Society,”  associating  therexvith  the  name  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Wall, 
as  its  founder,  and  that  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Simpson,  as  one  of  its  most  useful 
supporters,  to  which  both  gentlemen  responded  by  returning  thanks. 
“  Art-Photograph}’  ”  was  next  proposed,  with  the  associated  names  of 
Rejlander  and  Robinson.  Both  these  gentlemen  responded — Mr.  Rejlan- 
der  in  a  very  eloquent  and  humourous  speech,  received  with  much 
applause  and  laughter,  and  Mr.  Robinson  in  one  xvherein  he  exemplified 
the  axiom  that  “  brexdty  is  the  soul  of  wit.”  “  The  Photographic  Opti¬ 
cians”  Avere  then  toasted  by  Mr.  Wall  in  a  short  speech,  recalling  hoxv 
largely  the  success  of  photographers  in  eA’ery  branch  is  due  to  studies  and 
labours  to  Ax-hich  they  oaa*c  the  perfection  of  those  all-important  things-— 
“  the  lenses.”  With  this  the  name  of  Mr.  Dallmeyer  Avas  associated,  and 
in  his  return  speech  that  gentleman  thanked  those  present,  and,  for  his 
OAvn  part,  thought  his  individual  effoi’ts  had  been  already  recognised  in  a 
very  satisfactory  way  by  the  amount  of  commercial  success  he  ha 
achieved.  Other  toasts  followed,  and  jokes,  puns,  fun,  and  laughtci 
became  the  order  of  the  evening.  Mr.  Blanchard  proved  he  possessed  no 
less  taste  and  skill  as  a  vocalist  than  as  a  photographer ;  Mr.  Wall  came 
out  in  a  new  character  as  a  comic  elocutionist ;  and  at  length  the  party 
broke  up,  Avith  no  small  reluctance,  in  order  to  catch  the  train  for  London. 
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Jf0mp  Caraspankcnxc. 

Paris ,  July  21th,  1863. 

A  few  days  ago  some  persons,  who  had  read  in  tire  Moniteur  de  la 
Photographic  the  article  I  had  published  on  M.  Wothly’s  printing 
process,  spoke  to  me  of  the  labours  of  M.  Cahagnet.  This  experi¬ 
mentalist  was,  I  was  told,  in  possession  of  an  analogous  process — 
that  is  to  say,  he  was  able  to  obtain  very  complete  positive  pic¬ 
tures  upon  non-albuminated  paper,  without  chloride  or  iodide.  I 
resolved  to  examine  this  novelty  for  myself,  and,  accompanied  by 
one  of  our  principal  photographers,  I  started  for  Argenteuil,  where 
the  inventor  resides. 

The  horse  of  my  companion — for  he  is  one  of  those  to  whom 
photography  has  granted  the  luxury  of  a  carriage  and  other  good 
things — the  horse,  I  say,  was  excellent,  the  weather  splendid,  and 
we,  chatting  on  collodion,  albumen,  andnitrate  of  silver,  were  carried 
rapidly  and  pleasantly  along  the  picturesque  road  which  lies  between 
Paris  and  Argenteuil.  On  our  arrival  at  the  latter  place  we  were 
not  yet  at  the  end  of  our  journey,  for  a  house  situated  at  the  far 
end  of  the  country,  visible  to  us,  was  pointed  out  as  the  dwelling 
of  the  person  Ave  sought.  There  fresh  embarrassment  awaited 
us,  and  not  Avithout  peril  did  Ave  penetrate  into  the  house,  for  it 
Avas  guarded  by  two  immense  dogs  Avhose  hayings  were  anything 
but  hospitable.  The  peaceful  avocation  of  the  Avriter  has  occasionally 
its  dangers,  you  see.  At  last,  M.  Cahagnet  came  to  us,  the  dogs 
Avere  silenced,  and  we  were  able  to  explain  the  object  of  our  visit. 

Though  M.  Cahagnet’s  rustic  retreat  does  not  possess  all  the 
appliances  to  be  found  in  the  operating-rooms  at  Paris,  he,  never¬ 
theless,  showed  us  a  large  number  of  specimens  due  to  his  process. 
His  pictures  are  printed  on  the  special  card-paper  employed  for 
visiting  cards.  They  have  altogether  the  appearance  of  the 
positives  on  collodion  transferred  by  Moitessier’s  process.  They 
are  remarkable  for  their  delicacy;  the  tone  is  vigorous,  and  the 
lights  are  pure.  No  doubt  practice  might  greatly  improve  the 
process,  but  in  its  present  state  the  results  are  far  less  complete 
than  those  shoAvn  to  us  by  M.  Wothlj7. 

In  behalf  of  his  process,  M.  Cahagnet  says : — The  enamelled 
card  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  salted  albuminated  papers  in 
the  reproduction  of  photographic  pictures  offers  the  folloAving 
advantages : — 

1.  Its  size  is  sixty-six  centimetres  by  fifty,  whereas  that  of  the 
papers  mentioned  is  but  fifty-eight  by  forty-live. 

2.  The  chloriding  and  the  albuminising  being  suppressed,  there 
is  an  economy  to  the  amount  of  the  value  of  those  two  substances. 

3.  The  sensitising  bath  costing  only  fifty  centimes  per  100 
grammes,  adds  but  tAventy  centimes  to  the  price  of  the  sheet, 

■which  is  sensitised  on  both  sides,  and  consequently  is  capable  of 
receiving  two  images.  This  added  to  thirty  centimes,  the  cost  of 
the  card,  gives  fifty  centimes  per  sheet,  Avhereas  the  cost  of  the 
albuminised  paper,  Avhicli  is  smaller  and  sensitised  on  one  side 
only,  comes  to  one  franc. 

4.  The  time  required  for  sensitising  is  but  twenty -five  seconds, 
Avhereas  the  time  required  for  sensitising  the  ordinary  paper  is 
five  minutes;  consequently,  a  man  may  sensitise  in  one  hour  a 
quantity  that  Avith  ordinary  means  Avoulcl  require  a  day. 

5.  This  card  may  be  kept  from  several  days  to  a  month,  and 
longer,  Avithout  losing  its  qualities,  which  no  papers  have  done 
hitherto.  This  property  enables  it  to  be  sent  to  a  distance,  or  to 
be  kept  in  the  portfolio  till  Avanted  for  use. 

6.  The  time  necessary  for  exposure  to  the  light  is  the  same  as 
for  other  papers. 

7.  The  fixing  is  done  by  simply  Avashing  in  running  Avatcr  for  a 
feAv  minutes. 

8.  The  toning  is  suppressed,  seeing  that  the  tones  obtained  are 
agreeable. 

9.  This  card  bears  immersion  in  essences,  and  in  varnishes 
prepared  Avith  alcohol,  or  Avith  unctuous  substances.  Colouring,  and 
consequently  painting,  may  be  applied  Avithout  injury  to  it,  and  so, 
Avhen  necessary,  afford  further  protection  against  atmospheric 
influences. 

10.  Not  being  subjected  to  any  destructive  fixing  solution,  it 
reproduces  the  cliches  faithfully. 

11.  With  it  albums  may  be  formed  like  books,  as  it  can  receh'e 
pictures  on  both  sides. 

12.  Although  the  inventor  has  for  the  last  year  possessed  a  large 
number  of  pictures  obtained  on  this  card,  he  has  observed,  he 
says,  no  change  Avhatever  in  the  images,  or  even  in  the  Avhite 
grounds. 

From  all  these  labours  it  results  that  the  processes  for  printing, 
Avhicli  have  been  progressing  for  some  years  past,  still  tend  to 


transformation  and  improvement.  Already  the  elimination  of 
salts  of  silver  and  of  sulphides  has  secured  the  twofold  desiderata 
of  economy  and  permanence.  Therefore,  even  should  the  engraving 
processes,  Avhicli  have  been  so  acth'ely  pursued  for  some  months, 
not  issue  in  the  complete  solution  of  the  problem,  we  may  still 
hold  to  the  certainty  ot  arriving  at  that  solution  by  some  other  Avay, 
and  that  Avithout  departing  from  cxclusiA’ely  photographic  con¬ 
ditions.  ERNEST  LACAN. 


Philadelphia ,  July  4th,  1863. 

1  iie  leading  article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  July  is  by  Dr.  Oliver 
W.  Holmes,  on  photography,  or,  as  it  is  styled,  Doings  of  the  Sunbeam. 
The  author  has  always  been  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  sun  pic¬ 
tures,  and  this  is  the  third  time  he  has  written  on  the  subject — the 
first  two  articles  being  the  observations  of  an  amateur  in  pictures 
not  in  the  practice  of  the  art,  Avhile  the  last  one  is  on  the  art 
itself,  and  tells  us  that  he  has  been  “  put  through”  the  rudiments 
by  Mr.  Black,  of  Boston,  and  now  Ave  can  class  him  among  our 
amateur  photographers.  I  send  Avith  this  letter  a  copy  of  the 
magazine,  hoping  that  some  of  the  pages  may  find  their  Avay  into 
The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  else  I  should  feel  tempted  to 
borroAV  from  it  for  this  letter.  Dr.  Holmes  isa  great  admirer  of  stereo¬ 
scopic  pictures,  and  has  one  of  the  largest  collections  in  America. 

The  sale  of  stereographs,  for  some  time  very  limited,  has  been 
latterly  rather  on  the  increase.  The  trouble  of  looking  at  them 
has  been  said  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  their  falling  out  of  public 
favour;  but  another  reason  may  be  given  in  the  defects  of  eye¬ 
sight  precluding  the  possibility  of  seeing  them  in  relief.  Few  are 
aAvare  Iioav  general  is  the  vvant  of  perfect  eyesight,  and  that  \rery 
many  Avho  admire  stereographs  do  not  see  them  in  relief.  Pro¬ 
bably  the  only  test  for  the  Avant  of  proper  sight  in  this  respect  is 
to  have  a  picture,  in  Avhicli  the  stereoscopic  effect  is  very  marked, 
mounted  Avithout  reversing,  and  if  the  pseudoscopic  effect  is  not 
noticed  the  vision  must  be  imperfect  in  some  Avay.  Some  time 
ago  I  received  a  large  number  of  mounted  stereographs  from  one 
gentleman.  Three  out  of  the  lot  Avere  Avrongly  mounted.  I  called 
his  attention  to  the  most  striking  one,  and  he,  after  examining  it 
in  a  Arery  fine  stereoscope,  pronounced  it  all  right.  In  such  a  case 
argument  Avould  be  useless,  and  had  better  not  be  attempted. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting,  in  this  connection,  to  allude  to  a 
A'isual  defect  of  quite  a  rare  character,  and  Avhat  has  not  as  yet,  to 
my  knoAvledge,  been  satisfactorily  explained.  Mr.  Reubens  Peale, 
Avho  is  uoav  over  eighty  years  old,  Avas,  Avhen  a  boy,  so  very  near¬ 
sighted  that  his  books,  in  reading,  Avere  held  in  contact  Avith  the 
end  of  his  nose.  He  Avas  fond  of  draAving,  but  in  his  attempts  in 
this  direction  he  could  not  help  smearing  his  paper  and  blacking 
his  nose  Avith  the  crayon.  All  kinds  of  glasses  suited  for  near¬ 
sighted  persons  Avere  tried,  but  they  only  made  the  matter  Avorse. 
When  he  Avas  about  nine  years  old  he  Avas  with  his  father  in  the 
elder  Mr.  M‘Allister’s  optical  store,  and  there  picked  up  an  ordi¬ 
nary  burning-glass  of  short  focus,  and  held  it  up  to  his  eye.  His 
father  and  Mr.  MhAllister  Avere  startled  by  a  cry  from  the  boy,  Avho 
seemed  very  much  excited,  and  declared  he  could  see  and  could 
read  a  sign  across  the  street.  It  seemed  so  very  improbable  that 
a  short  focus  glass  should  correct  near-sightedness  that  it  Avas 
some  time  before  they  could  be  convinced  of  the  fact.  They  tried 
spectacles  of  x7ery  high  poAver,  but  none  seemed  to  do  so  Avell  as 
this  burning-glass  of  four  and  a-half  inches  focus ;  and  there  Avere 
no  glasses  of  such  poAver  in  Philadelphia  at  that  time.  Mr.  M‘A1- 
lister,  hoAvever,  sent  to  Ncav  York  for  a  pair,  and  the  boy’s  sight 
at  once  became  as  good  as  any  person’s,  Avith  this  difference,  that 
the  amount  of  light  did  not  seem  to  affect  him.  He  could  read  in 
ordinary  light,  but  preferred  to  have  the  sunshine  on  his  book. 
Some  feAV  days  ago  I  took  occasion  to  question  him  about  his  eyes, 
in  order  to  determine  Avhat  change  had  taken  place  during  the  last 
scA'enty  odd  years,  and  I  have  learned  that  he  uses  the  same 
poAver  of  glass  uoaa'  that  he  did  when  he  Avas  a  boy,  viz.,  four  and 
a-half  inches  focus ;  and,  from  experiment,  I  am  satisfied  that  he  can 
with  this  power  read  the  smallest  type  in  these  pages  at  a  distance 
of  eight  inches  from  his  eyes,  or  at  a  distance  of  eighteen  inches, 
and  at  any  intermediate  distance.  He  sees  also  distant  objects 
quite  as  Avell  as  most  people,  as  Avas  evinced  b}T  his  describing  the 
dress  and  general  appearance  of  pedestrians  in  the  street.  Mr. 
Peale  is  fond  of,  and  can  see,  stereographs  stereoscopically,  and, 
even  at  his  advanced  age,  still  paints.  He  said  that  in  the  year 
1801  or  1802  he  Avas  in  England  Avith  his  brother,  Rembrandt  Peale, 
avIio  Avas  at  that  time  exhibiting  the  skeleton  of  the  Mammoth  ; 
and  Avhile  in  London  he  Avas  invited  to  be  present  at  the  meeting 
of  some  scientific  society  (Avhat  one  he  does  not  remember),  and 
his  peculiarities  of  vision  formed  the  subject  of  the  evening’s  dis- 
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cussion.  He  said  he  remembered  also  breakfasting  with  Sir  Joseph 
Banks.  Mr.  Robert  Fulton  was  present,  and  a  number  of  English 
gentlemen.  Mr.  Peale  was  questioned  about  his  eyes  then.  He 
remembers  the  particulars  of  that  breakfast  from  the  tact  that  Mr. 
Fulton  had  left  early,  and  after  he  had  gone  his  proposed  steam¬ 
boat  project  was  discussed,  and  it  was  remarked  that  “  Mr.  I'  niton 
was  a  very  visionary  man  to  suppose  that  he  could  drive  a  vessel 
through  the  water  by  blowing  steam  out  of  the  stern.”  .  Ihe  gentle¬ 
men  present  had  not  then  been  informed  of  the  particulars  of  Mi. 
Fulton’s  proposed  plan,  but  only  of  the  fact  of  his  proposition.  . 

In  connection  with  photography  the  peculiarities  of  eyesight 
are  almost  as  interesting  and  as  important  as  the  consideration  of 
the  lenses  used  in  the  art;  and  a  collection  of  facts  regarding  un¬ 
usual  cases  of  eye  defects  or  peculiarities  would  be  of  great  use. 
In  Mr.  Peale’s  case  his  family— i.e.,  his  father,  brother,  and  sisters 
— all  had  good  sight.  His  father,  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  Peale,  lived 
long  enough  to  have  his  second  sight;  and  I  have  on  my  walls  a 
portrait  of  him,  painted  by  himself,  without  the  aid  of  glasses,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-four,  a  short  time  previous  to  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  1827. 

Mr.  Peace  has  just  completed  and  forwarded  to  New  Orleans  a 
very  large  camera  for  the  use  of  the  Government.  It  is  for  a  six¬ 
teen  inches  focus  globe  lens,  and  was  ordered  through  Mr. 
Walker,  the  Government  photographer  at  Washington. 

The  Rev.  Charles  H.  Hall,  D.D.,  of  Washington,  and  a  member  of 
the  Amateur  Photographic  Exchange  Club,  passed  through  Phila¬ 
delphia  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  told  us  some  little  of  the  troubles 
experienced  by  amateurs  in  their  rambles  about  a  military  district. 
Washington  and  its  vicinity  would  be  a  line  place  to  obtain  nega¬ 
tives  which  some  day  will  have  an  historic  interest ;  but  guards  and 
sentinels  will  allow  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  no  general  pass  or 
permit  could  be  given  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  various  commands. 
When  the  war  first  broke  out  it  was  proposed  by  some  of  our  most 
influential  scientific  men  to  have  photographs  made  of  the  fortifi¬ 
cations  in  the  various  stages  of  progress,  the  negatives  only  to 
be  made  and  stored  away  in  the  Treasury  Department  until  after 
the  war,  when  they  would  become  invaluable  pages  of  bistoiy  ; 
but  the  Government  said,  very  wisely,  ‘‘No;”  as  they  might, 
through  traitors  at  home,  be  made  to  give  aid  and  information  to  the 
traitors  in  arms :  so  it  was  abandoned.  After  every  great  battle, 
photographers  have  been  admitted  to  the  field;  but  what  has  been 
brought  from  these  scenes  of  carnage  are  too  dreadful  to  look  at. 
Even  now  while  I  write,  and  the  greatest  battle  of  the  wai  rs  being 
fought  on  the  soil  of  my  native  state,  those  pictures  rise  before  me, 
and  my  mind  wanders  from  what  I  am  writing  to  that  field  of 
strife;  and,  with  a  heart  full  of  gratitude  for  the  bravery  of  those 
brave  men  who  are  so  severely  punishing  the  invaders  of  out  sou, 
my  mind  is  oppressed  with  anxiety  for  their  safety.  “  Yet,  as  Di. 
Holmes  says,  “through  such  martyrdom  must  come  our  redemp¬ 
tion.  War  is  the  surgery  of  crime.  Bad  as  it  is  in  itself,  it 
always  implies  that  something  worse  has  gone  before.  Wheie  is 
the  American  worthy  of  his  privileges  who  does  not  now  recognise 
the  fact,  if  never  until  now,  that  the  disease  of  our  nation  was  oi- 
ganic.  not  functional,  calling  for  the  knife  and  not  washes  and 
anodynes?”  Most  earnestly  do  we  pray  that  on  this  natal  day  of 
freedom  the  knife  may  have  reached  the  seat  of  disease,  and  oui 
nation  rise  from  its  bed  of  sickness  in  new  life  and  health  ;  that  on 
future  anniversaries  of  this  day,  when  we  hear  the  declaiation 
read,  “  All  men  are  born  free  and  equal,”  we  may  not  have  to 
blush  with  the  consciousness  of  the  hollow  mockery  of  the  words, 
and  that  all,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  colour  of  the  skin,  may  be 
free  indeed  ;  or,  to  quote  the  words  of  a  dear  friend  in  England,  “  I 
pray  God  the  day  may  soon  come  when  to  the  poor  slave  shall 
come  the  blessings  to  be  imparted  by  those  twin-offspiing  of 
heaven  —  Religion  and  Freedom  !  when  ALL  shall  woislnp  in 
harmony,  imparting  and  enjoying  reciprocally  the  highest  bles¬ 
sings  of  civilisation  and  religion — the  latter  the  tine  souice  of 
the  former.”  With  due  regard,  COLEMAN  SELLERS. 
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The  Tannin  Process.  Second  Edition.  By  C.  Russell. 

London :  John  A V.  Davies,  54,  Princes  Street,  Leicestei  Sqnaie. 

Liv<  rp  >ol :  lint  ivy  Greenwood,  82,  Castle  Street. 

Manx  of  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  long-expected  second 
edition  of  Major  Russell’s  popular  work  is  now  ready  for  delivery.  That  it 
contains  much  new  matter  will  be  evident  when  we  state  that  it  consists 
of  ucarlv  double  the  number  of  pages  that  composed  the  former  edition. 


Our  readers  do  not  need  to  he  told  that  Major  Russell  has  been  pretty  con¬ 
stantly  at  work  upon  his  process  since  he  first  published  it,  for  they  have 
had  repeated  evidence  of  it  in  contributions  from  his  pen  which  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  our  columns. 

The  following  Preface  to  the  second  edition  will  explain  some  of  its 
specialities :  — 

“  Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  the  process  described  in  it  lias 
been  greatly  improved.  The  substratum  of  gelatine  may  now  be  dispensed 
with,  far  greater  sensitiveness  can  be  obtained,  and,  which  is  more  important, 
landscape  views  can  at  the  same  time  be  produced  of  better  quality. 

“  The  process  as  managed  at  first  had  one  serious  fault,  which  rendered  it 
less  suitable  for  ordinary  landscapes  than  for  some  other  kinds  of  subjects; 
the  use  of  tannin  is,  however,  attended  by  many  and  great  advantages,  and 
the  author  has  used  his  best  endeavours  to  find  the  means  of  correcting  the 
fault  alluded  to,  and  to  improve  the  process  in  other  respects.  He  hopes 
that  it  will  now  be  found  to  be  more  generally  useful. 

“For  the  original  ideas  which  have  led  to  some  of  the  greatest  improve¬ 
ments  the  writer  is  indebted  to  the  experience  of  others. 

“  The  contents  of  tho  first  edition  have  been  carefully  revised  and  in  great 
part  re-written,  and  much  new  matter  has  been  added.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  addition  is  a  way  of  working  in  which  considerable  advantages  are 
gained  by  the  use  of  bromide  alone,  without  iodine  or  any  of  its  combinations. 
Many  variations  in  treatment  are  given  to  be  chosen  from,  and  nearly  every 
means  supposed  to  increase  the  sensitiveness  of  dry  plates,  and  many  modifi¬ 
cations  of  the  tannin  process,  have  been  tested  and  the  results  described  in 
this  edition.” 

Of  the  new  matter,  which  is  generally  scattered  all  through  the  work, 
a  large  proportion  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  alkaline,  and  other  -varia¬ 
tions  in  the  method  of  development;  and  this  branch  of  tho  subject  is 
fully  and  judiciously  treated.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that,  like  its  pre¬ 
decessor,  the  present  edition  contains  neither  index  nor  table  of  contents, 
although  such  an  aid  (always  necessary  in  works  like  that  before  us) 
is  more  than  ever  required ;  for  it  is  no  easy  task  to  find  particular 
directions  or  observations  to  which  one  may  desire  to  refer. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  new  matter  relates  specially  to 
the  collodion ;  and  as  that  preferred  by  the  author  for  his  process  is  based 
upon  Mr.  Glover’s  formula,  which  appeared  some  time  back  in  this 
Journal,  wc  extract  the  remarks  upon  that  subject  by  way  of  giving  a 
sample  of  the  contents  of  the  volume :  — 

“  Collodion  which  gives  a  dense  and  horny  film  works  well  with  tannin,  but 
a  somewhat  porous  film  is  more  sensitive.  A  porous  texture  may  be  obtained 
by  preparing  tho  pyroxyline  in  acids  at  a  high  temperature,  but  it  seems  better 
to  produce  the  effect  by  using  a  full  proportion  of  water  at  a  moderate  tempe¬ 
rature  ;  still  greater  sensitiveness  may  in  this  way  be  obtained,  the  pyroxyline 
is  more  soluble,  and  the  collodion  becomes  clear  by  subsidence  more  quickly. 

“  The  writer  is  indebted  to  Air.  Glover,  of  Liverpool,  for  the  following 
excellent  formula  for  pyroxyline  for  this  process: — 

“‘Prepare  the  cotton  by  boiling  in  a  five-per-cent,  solution  of  pearl-ash; 
wash  thoroughly  from  the  alkali,  and  dry  perfectly, 


Sulphuric  acid,  P845  . 5  ounces. 

Nitric  acid,  l-370*  .  2|  ,, 

"Water .  1  drachm. 


When  the  temperature  sinks  to  1453  immerse  two  and  a-half  drachms  prepared 
cotton,  in  tufts  of  not  more  than  thirty  grains  each,  taking  care  that  each  tuft 
is  well  saturated.  Cover  up  for  ten  minutes.  Then  lift  out  with  two  glass 
spatulas,  squeezing  out  as  much  of  the  acids  as  possible,  and  throw  into  a 
large  quantity  of  water,  separating  the  cotton  so  as  to  dilute  the  acid  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Change  the  water  every  five  minutes,  six  times,  well 
squeezing  between  each  change,  during  which  time  it  must  have  tho  sole 
attention,  as  I  find  the  more  rapidly  it  is  washed  the  more  soluble  is  tiro 
product.  To  the  last  change  of  water  add  ten  grains  bicarbonate  soda,  which 
neutralises  the  last  traces  of  acid  without  affecting  the  nature  of  the  pyroxy- 
linc.  Rinse  and  dry  rapidly.’ 

“  The  quality  of  the  pyroxyline  is  affected  by  the  land  of  cotton  used,  the 
extent  to  which  the  cleansing  is  carried,  and  the  complete  removal  or  other¬ 
wise  of  the  potash,  as  well  as  by  the  strength,  temperature,  and  purity  of  the 
acids.  Tho  pyroxyline  should  be  decidedly  disintegrated,  but  the  best  test  of 
success  is  the  weight  of  the  pyroxyline  when  thoroughly  dried  ;  it  should  be 
about  ten  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  the  cotton.  Tile  weight  and  quality 
of  the  result  may  be  regulated  by  the  quantity  of  water  used  -with  the  acids; 
the  larger  its  amount  the  smaller  will  be  the  weight  of  the  product.  Air. 
Glover  uses  Egyptian  cotton ;  the  best  American,  if  treated  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner,  produces  a  much  greater  weight,  and  the  pyroxyline  is  less  disintegrated : 
in  this  case  the  collodion  will  be  less  sensitive. 

“This  pyroxyline  is  very  soluble,  and  the  collodion  made  from  it  is  stable 
and  very  sensitive.  It  flows  freely  even  after  considerable  loss  of  ether  from 
use.  It  adheres  firmly  to  the  glass,  and  is  therefore  well  adapted  for  working 
without  any  preliminary  coating ;  it  does  not,  however,  set  quickly,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  is  not  advisable  to  use  in  it  much  alkaline  iodide  nor  any  alkaline  bromide. 
If  the  collodion  is  to  be  kept  long  after  being  iodised  it  will  be  better  to  use  the 
iodide  and  bromide  of  cadmium  exclusively ;  in  this  case  a  little  free  iodine  (as 
much  as  will  produce,  a  lemon  yellow  tint)  will  probably  be  required  to  make  it 
work  well  in  a  neutral  bath.  The  proportion  of  iodide  of  ammonium  may,  on 
the  other  hand,  be  larger  if  the  collodion  is  to  be  used  soon  after  being  iodised, 
especially  if  the  pyroxyline  is  of  a  different  kind,  which  gives  a  quickly  setting 
and  horny  collodion:  in  this  way  greater  fluidity  may  be  obtained.  AVlien  a 
large  amount  of  bromide  is  used,  that  of  cadmium  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  of 
ammonium,  for  not  only  is  the  latter  sparingly  soluble  in  strong  alcohol,  but 
it  usually  retards  the  setting  of  the  collodion  too  much. 

*  Nitric  acid  of  any  commercial  strength  may  be  diluted  with  water,  or  strengthened 
by  adding  stronger  acid,  until  ail  accurate  hydrometer  indicates  this  specific  gravity  at 
a  temperature  ot  60°.  Mr.  Glover  does  not  find  that  adding  the  water  when  the  acids 
are  mixed  has  the  same  effect, 
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“  Plain  Collodion. 

Pyroxyline . 

Ether . 

Alcohol,  s.  g.  *805 . . 


6  grains. 

4  drachms. 
2  „ 


“  Iodising  Solution. 

Iodide  of  cadmium .  13|  grains. 

Iodide  of  ammonium* .  4  ,, 

Bromide  of  cadmium  .  104  ,, 

Alcohol,  s.  g.  -805 .  1  ounce. 

If  the  alcohol  is  really  of  this  strength,  which  is  rarely  the  case,  a  weaker 
sample,  s.  g.  ’810,  may  he  used  for  the  iodising  solution  ;  but  it  will  be  better 
not  to  use  the  weaker*  kind  unless  that  which  is  sold  as  the  stronger  has  been 
accurately  tested. 

“  To  three  parts  of  plain  collodion  add  one  part  of  iodising  solution. 

“  This  collodion  will  work  well  with  a  forty  or  fifty-grain  bath.  If  it  is 
excited  in  a  weak  bath  the  proportion  of  iodide  and  bromide  may  be  found  too 
great  to  be  kept  in  the  film.  In  such  a  case  the  iodising  solution  may  be 
diluted  with  a  little  more  alcohol.  Should  the  collodion  be  found  too  thick  for 
use  on  large  plates,  it  may,  after  iodising,  bo  diluted  with  ether  and  alcohol. 

“Bromo-iodised  collodion  will  produce  good  results,  but  simply  bromised 
collodion  is  strongly  recommended  as  being  in  most  cases  preferable :  the 
latter  is  about  twice  as  sensitive  as  the  former,  and  seems,  so  far  as  it  has 
been  tried,  to  have  no  tendency  while  in  the  exciting  bath  to  form  the  needle- 
shaped  crystals  which  are  so  common  an  annoyance  when  the  collodion  con¬ 
tains  iodide.  Above  all,  the  bromised  collodion  will  produce  a  better  negativo 
when  the  subject  presents  great  contrast,  such  as  sky  and  dark  objects,  as 
it  will  bear  over-action  of  light  better,  and  shows  no  tendency  to  produce 
blurring  along  the  edges  of  the  strongly-lighted  parts  of  the  subject. 

“  Bromised  collodion  seems  to  be  particularly  suitable  for  use  with  tannin, 
In  a  great  number  of  trials  vdth  different  kinds  of  collodion,  and  various  modes 
of  treatment,  the  iodide  and  bromide  in  no  one  instance  approached  the  bromide 
in  sensitiveness,  even  when  the  latter  was  used  in  a  much  less  sensitive  collo¬ 
dion,  or  in  quality  of  negative  with  a  landscape  subject  when  both  were 
exposed  long  enough  for  the  darkest  parts. 

“  Two  precautions  are  necessary  when  bromide  alone  is  used : — First,  not  to 
use  a  very  slow-setting  collodion— probably  almost  any  sample  intended  for  the 
wet  process  will  answer ;  second,  to  excite  in  a  strong  bath,  and  keep  the  plate 
in  long  enough. 

“  It  is  much  easier  to  make  pyroxyline  suitable  for  bromide  than  for  iodide, 
as  in  the  former  case  the  point  of  solution  must  not  be  so  nearly  approached  as 
would  be  desirable  in  the  latter.  Beside  this,  the  sensitiveness  of  bromide  does 
not  seem  to  bo  so  much  affected  as  that  of  iodide  by  the  mechanical  state  of  the 
collodion. 

“Many  experiments  have  been  made  to  ascertain  the  best  kind  of  pyroxyline, 
for  use  with  bromide.  Three  parts  of  sulphuric  to  one  part  of  nitric  acid  wil1 
give  a  kind  which  works  well,  but  is  rather  deficient  in  sensitiveness.  When 
equal  parts  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acid  are  used,  the  collodion  flows  well  and 
is  very  sensitive,  but  has  too  little  setting  power.  Two  parts  sulphuric  acid  and 
one  nitric  acid  seem  to  produce  the  best  results  on  the  whole.  The  formula 
already  given  does  not  make  a  collodion  which  will  set  quite  quickly  enough ; 
but,  if  modified  in  the  following  manner,  answers  at  least  as  we  as  any 
which  has  been  tried: — 

“  Boil  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  tho  best  American  cotton  for  two  hours  in  a 
gallon  of  water  and  two  ounces  of  caustic  potash,  as  recommended  by  Mr. 
Hard\vicli ;  then  wash  by  alternately  holding  under  a  stream  of  water  and 
pressing  strongly  between  the  hands.  In  this  way  the  potash  is  removed 
much  more  quickly  than  by  soaking.  If  worked  well  the  whole  time,  about 
twenty  minutes’  washing  will  bo  sufficient.  Dry  thoroughly,  and  immerse  in 
the  acids  at  a  temperature  of  12-5°  and  keep  in  for  twenty  minutes  ;  wash  in  the 
same  manner  ns  after  the  potash.  After  about  fifteen  minutes  press  out  the 
water  well,  and  pour  on  the  pyroxyline  as  much  weak  solution  of  bicarbonate 
of  soda  as  it  will  hold ;  then  wash  well  again  in  the  same  manner  as  before. 
In  all  points  not  specified  Mr.  Glover’s  formula  is  to  be  followed.  The  gain  in 
weight  shou  d  be  about  fifty  per  cent. 

“  This  pyrloxyline  is  very  soluble,  and  makes  a  bright  collodion  which  is  fit 
for  use  in  a  short  time ;  sets  if  anything  too  quickly ;  and  keeps  very  clean 
in  developing,  but  is  not  very  fluid.  If  the  collodion  is  not  found  to  flow  freely 
enough,  it  may  be  mixed  with  some  made  by  Mr.  Glover’s  formula.  It  is 
much  easier  to  regulate  the  quality  of  the  collodion  in  this  way,  by  varying 
tho  proportions,  than  to  make  a  sample  of  pyroxyline  which  will  give  exactly 
the  qualities  required ;  but,  if  preferred,  the  temperature  of  the  acids  and  time 
of  immersion  may  be  intermediate.  For  instance,  the  temperature  135°  to 
140°,  immersion  about  fifteen  minutes. 

“Bromised  Collodion. 


Pyroxyline .  5  grains. 

Bromide  of  cadmium .  8  ,, 

Alcohol  'SOo  .  4  drachms. 


Ether  . .  4  ,, 

Put  tho  whole  in  a  tall,  narrow  bottle,  shake  up  until  tho  solution  of  the 
pyroxyline  and  bromide  is  complete  ;  then  allow  to  settle  clear  and  deemt.  If 
the  alcohol  is  weaker,  or  if  tho  pyroxyline  is  of  a  kind  likely  to  give  too  little 
setting  power,  a  larger  proportion  of  other  should  be  used. 

“No  fear  need  be  entertained  that  the  bromide  will  burst  out  like  iodide,  if 
even  in  larger  proportion  than  that  given  above ;  but  if  tho  collodion  is  of  an 
unsuitable  kind,  and  will  not  set  well,  irregular  markings  of  unequal  thickness 
in  the  direction  of  the  dip  may  bo  formed,  and  if  so  will  be  plainly  visible  by 
transmitted  light,  although  the  surface  when  dry  will  probably  be  quite  bright. 


*The  amorphous  k  ml  ot  iodide  of  ammonium  is  better  than  that  which  is  sold 
in  hard  crystals;  the  former,  though  loss  stable,  being  much  more  solul  le  in  alcohol. 
This  unstable  and  deliquescent  iodide  may  be  kept  in  the  following  manner Procure 
a  common  hell  glass  (a  sufficiently  large  one  of  green  glass  costs  only  a  fetv  pence), 
grind  the  bottom  on  a  flats  one  with  sand  and  water,  grease  the  ground  edre  and  place 
on  a  sheet  of  plate  glass  ;  keep  the  iodide  in  an  open  vessel  under  the  bell  glass  with 
another  open  vessel  containing  some  lumps  of  quick  lime.  A  piece  of  filterin’  paper 
pressed  over  the  mouth  of  the  vessel  containing  the  iodide  will  prevent  all  chance  of 
lime  being  mixed  with  it.  The  iodide  will  become  quite  dry  and  nearly  colourless,  and 
will  remain  so  for  any  length  of  time. 
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“The  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  a  strong  alcoholic  solution  of  bromine*  to 
an  ounce  of  the  collodion  seems  to  be  an  improvement,  but  bromine  can  only 
be  used  with  a  quick-setting  collodion,  as  it  tends  still  more  than  bromide  to 
retard  the  setting.  The  yellow  colour  given  by  the  bromine  will  probably  soon 
disappear,  but  tho  collodion  will  retain  an  acid  reaction. 

“  The  bromised  collodion  should  be  excited  in  a  sixty-grain  bath,  and  should 
be  kept  in  for  about  fifteen  minutes.  If  the  formula  given  above  is  followed 
the  film  will  be  very  creamy.  The  collodion  may  be  made  much  thinner 
by  the  addition  of  ether  and  alcohol,  and  it  can  then  be  excited  in  a  weaker 
bath  and  more  quickly. 

“  When  both  arc  prepared  with  a  weak  solution  of  tannin,  and  developed  in 
the  ordinary  way  with  nitrate  of  silver  and  acid,  the  bromised  collodion  is  far 
more  sensitive  and  gives  better  results  than  bromo-iodised  collodion ;  but  the 
former  developes  much  more  slowly  than  the  latter,  and  produces  intensity 
with  difficulty.  With  the  alkaline  developer,  which  will  be  described,  the  bro¬ 
mised  collodion  developes  very  readily,  and  easily  produces  ample  intensity 
when  tannin  solution  of  sufficient  strength  has  been  used. 

“  The  proportion  of  ether  and  alcohol  is  of  no  great  importance  in  this  pro¬ 
cess,  but  to  obtain  sensitiveness,  and  adhesion  of  the  film  without  gelatine,  it  is 
best  to  use  just  as  much  ether  as  will  produce  an  uniform  and  perfect  film,  and 
no  more.  The  greater  the  quantity  of  water  present,  the  larger  must  be  the 
proportion  of  ether  required  to  work  well.  The  proportion  of  ether  is  also 
dependent  on  the  quality  of  tlic  pyroxyline  :  it  should  be  large  enougli  to  ren¬ 
der  the  film  smooth  of  surface  and  free  from  mottled  markings  of  unequal 
thickness.” 


Cormpflnbciixc. 


&AT-  We  are  at  all  times  willing  to  assist  our  Correspondents  to  the 
utmost  of  cur  ability,  but  we  can  only  do  so  through  the  medium 
of  the  Journal.  We  cannot  give  private  replies  except  to  personal 
friends.  _ 

TANNIN  AND  GLYCERINE. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  see  that  Dr.  Kemp,  in  his  interesting  work  On  J 'try  Processes, 
recommends  the  use  of  a  mixture  of  tannin  and  glycerine.  "Whilst  trying 
the  latter,  mixed  with  other  preservatives,  some  years  ago,  I  sometimes 
obtained  a  curious  but  not  very  satisfactory  result,  the  transparent  parts  of 
the  negative  acquiring  a  bright  and  deep  purple  colour  during  develop¬ 
ment.  I  think  I  must  have  Been  right  in  attributing  this  annoyance  to 
the  glycerine,  as  I  have  never  seen  anything  like  it  when  this  was  not 
present.  Tannin  mixed  with  the  glycerine  may,  perhaps,  prevent  the 
effect  just  described ;  but,  if  not,  all  liability  to  it  will,  I  think,  be  avoided 
by  using  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  pyrogallic  acid  developer.  Last 
winter  I  developed  in  this  way  a  number  of  plates  prepared  with  tannin 
and  glycerine.  They  Avorked  well,  but  I  could  not  perceive  that  they 
were  superior  in  sensitiveness  or  otherwise  to  those  which  were  prepared 
with  tannin  alone.  If  more  than  a  A'ery  small  quantity  of  glycerine  was 
used  the  results  AATere  decidedly  inferior.  Whether  the  glycerine  is  an 
improvement  or  not  probably  depends  partly  on  the  temperature  and  dry¬ 
ness  of  the  air,  and  partly  on  the  manner  in  which  the  plates  arc  treated. 
In  hot,  dry  Aveather  a  little  glycerine  is  likely  to  g-ive  an  advantage  by 
preventing  the  film  from  becoming  too  dry ;  and,  if  the  film  be  moistened 
Avith  water  before  development,  the  glycerine  Avill  facilitate  the  penetra¬ 
tion  of  the  film.  When  diluted  alcohol  is  used  to  moisten,  it  restores  the 
porous  condition  of  the  collodion  so  effectively  that  the  assistance  of  the 
glycerine  docs  not  seem  to  be  required. — I  am,  yours,  &c.., 

* July  24 th,  18G3.  C.  RUSSELL. 


DEFICIENCY  OF  ACTINISM. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — You  have  no  doubt  received  communications  on  the  peculiar 
Avant  of  actinism  which  has  recently  prevailed,  though  I  have  notice*d  it 
for  the  last  five  years — generally  at  interA-als  from  the  beginning  of  .Time 
to  the  middle  of  August.  I  am  obliged  to  expose  my  dry  plates  at  least 
four  times  as  long  as  in  March.  Though  Monday  last  was  more  favour¬ 
able,  the  rough  print  I  enclose  (just  as  taken  out  of  the  press)  required 
two  minutes’  instead  of  thirty  seconds’  exposure.  Tho  detail  is  good ; 
but  the  sky  is  so  transparent  that,  as  you  see,  I  ha\-c  blocked  it  out ;  and 
that  not  from  over  exposure,  for  with  less  the  other  objects  exhibited 
themselves  only  as  weak  positives. — I  am,  yours,  ike., 

Hereford,  July  22 nd,  18G3.  *  GEO.  KEMP. 

[Is  not  the  weakness  of  the  sky  duo  to  the  lengthened  exposure  of  a 
collodion  containing  a  bromide  ?  In  our  experience  this  is  precisely  what 
occurs  under  such  circumstances  as  those  described  above  ;  and,  if  so,  wo 
regard  it  as  over-exposure  of  the  sky  with  the  chemicals  employed.  Wo 
fancy  the  phenomenon  attributed  to  “ deficiency. of  actinism”  might  he 
met  to  some  extent  by  the  substitution  of  simply  iodised  for  bromo-iedised 
collodion. — Ed.] 

®To  make  this  solution,  pour  three  fluid  ounces  of  alcohol,  s.g.  ’SOS,  into  a  thin 
beaker,  and  place  on  the  far  side  of  the  bottle  a  strong  solution  of  ammonia  lr.-ni  which 
the  stopper  has  been  removed.  T o  avoid  the  ill  (fleets  of  the  noxii  u*  fumes  of  the  bro¬ 
mine,  da  not  remove  the  stopper  from  the  bottle  which  cot  tains  it  until  it  is  held  be¬ 
yond  the  ammonia,  and  keep  it  there  as  loner  as  open.  Tour  into  the  alcohol  about  one 
(  unce  by  weight  of  bromine  cautiously,  a  little  ct  a  time,  Stirling  with  a  glass  red,  as 
much  heat  will  be  evolved.  Cover  with  a  glass  plate,  and  when  quite  cold  pour  into  a 
bottle  which  stops  well. 
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DEPOSIT  ON  THE  SHADOWS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  tell  me  the  reason  of  a  deposit 
forming  on  the  deepest  shadows  of  my  negatives.  It  happens  when  I  am 
redeveloping  them  after  fixing.  The  same  thing  happened  to  a  few  of  my 
negatives  last  year,  and  went  away  by  some  means.  I  thought  it  was 
perhaps  the  heat  of  the  weather;  hut  it  has  been  much  hotter  than  it  is 
now,  and  it  did  not  occur  then.  I  develope  with  iron,  fix  with  cyanide  of 
potassium,  and  intensify  with  pyrogallic  acid  five  grains,  citric  acid 
twelve  grains,  distilled  water  one  ounce,  Mawson’s  collodion.  The 
deposit  forms  on  the  deepest  shadows  towards  the  latter  part  of  intensify¬ 
ing,  and  quite  spoils  the  negative.  I  have  taken  hundreds  of  good  nega¬ 
tives  with  the  same  sort  of  collodion  and  developer,  and  treated  them  in 
exactly  the  same  way. 

I  generally,  after  fixing,  take  it  (the  negative)  out  of  doors  and  show 
it  to  the  sitter.  Sometimes  I  intensify  immediately,  and  sometimes  put  the 
negative  in  water  and  intensify  at  leisure,  and  generally  get  good  negatives. 

If  you  can  tell  me  the  reason  and  the  remedy,  I  shall  he  extremely 
obliged.  With  thanks  for  former  favours, — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

July  23 rd,  1863.  W.  II. 

[We  publish  the  preceding  letter  in  the  hope  that  some  of  our  readers 
who  have  met  with  a  similar  phenomenon  will  reply.  To  us  there  appears 
insufficient  data  upon  which  to  form  a  judgment.  Does  our  correspondent 
mean  that  the  deposit  is  only  upon  the  deepest  shadows  ?  Of  what  nature 
or  colour  is  the  deposit?  The  only  solution  that  occurs  to  us  in  the 
absence  of  more  information  is,  that  the  water  used  for  washing  the 
negative  may  sometimes  he  charged  with  organic  matter ,  upon  which  the 
nitrate  of  silver,  when  exposed  to  the  light,  may  act,  especially  under  the 
influence  of  the  developer. — Ed.] 


HOW  TO  “DODGE”  THE  HARD  WATER. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — You  will  oblige  me  very  much  by  your  kindly  letting  me  know 
(in  your  answers  to  correspondents  in  The  British  Journal  or  Photo¬ 
graphy)  whether  hard  or  spring  water  can  be  made  available  to  wash 
the  silver  out  of  the  prints  before  toning,  as  I  find  they  are  inclined  to 
become  mealy  when  the  soft  or  distilled  water  is  not  used  for  that  par¬ 
ticular  part  of  the  process.  Being  located  in  a  place  by  the  sea  side, 
where  neither  of  the  latter  can  be  got  for  any  money,  I  should  like  very 
much  to  know  if  there  could  be  anything  put  into  the  hard  water  to  make 
it- soft,  so  that  it  would  not  injure  the  prints  as  I  have  stated  above. 

Hoping  that  I  shall  see  something  to  this  effect  in  the  next  number  of 
the  Journal,  and  that  you  will  kindly  excuse  me  for  thus  trespassing 
upon  your  time, — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  HARD  WATER. 

[The  use  of  hard  Avater  for  freeing  your  paper  from  the  superfluous 
nitrate  of  silver  before  toning  is,  as  you  have  observed,  very  apt  to  cause 
mealiness.  The  cautious  addition  of  a  little  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  Avater, 
just  enough  to  precipitate  all  the  chloride  contained  in  it,  and  no  more, 
Avould  most  likely  render  it  available  for  your  purpose  ;  but  there  is  not 
much  difficulty  in  obtaining  distilled  Avater  if  you  have  a  kettle  and  a 
kitchen  fire.  Attach  a  tin  tube  to  the  nozzle  of  a  tin  kettle,  and  thrust 
the  open  end  of  the  tube  into  an  oil  flask  covered  with  a  piece  of  calico, 
upon  which  some  water  is  alloAvedto  drop  by  aid  of  a  cotton  syphon — that 
is,  some  threads  of  lamp  cotton  inserted  into  a  vessel  of  Avater,  and 
alloAved  to  hang  down  over  the  side  so  that  the  loAver  end  is  below  the 
level  of  the  water  in  the  vessel. — Ed.] 

dryingTVlates. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  have  been  trying  a  drying  apparatus  for  Fothergill  plates,  and 
have  come  to  trouble.  It  consists  of  a  tin  box  about  nine  inches  square 
(a  Carr  biscuit  box)  inverted,  and  with  the  flange  turned  up,  to  form  a 
ledge  for  resting  the  plates  (like  a  hat,  only  square).  On  this  ledge  a 
Avoodcn  platform  is  laid,  three  inches  broad,  then  covered  Avith  a  lap  of 
glass  all  round,  then  three  thicknesses  of  blotting  paper,  the  whole  being- 
supported  on  four  legs,  and  having  the  gas  burning  under. 

YoIIoav  cloth  surrounds  the  whole,  cutting  off  all  glare  from  the  gas. 
After  draining  the  plates  on  one  shelf  five  minutes,  they  are  moved  in 
order  to  another  for  about  half-an-hour,  then  placed  on  the  stove  two  on 
each  side  face  inwards,  Avhen  they  dry  thoroughly  in  twenty  to  thirty 
minutes. 

The  upshot  of  all  this  is  a  scries  of  concentric  markings.  Do  give  mo 
a  lift  out  of  the  mud.  I  have  felt  the  grasp  of  your  friendly  hand  before, 
and  hero  am  I  looking  up  from  my  “layered”  hole  again. 

Would  you  also  oblige  me  Avith  the  address  of  George  Kemp,  Esq.? 
Ilis  is  a  valuable  little  pamphlet,  though  I  am  not  sufficiently  well  up  in 
chemistry  to  understand  it  fully. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  L.  Ik 

July  14,  1863. 

[Your  letter,  together  Aidth  those  of  one  or  two  other  correspondents,  ar¬ 
rived  too  late  for  notice  in  our  last  number.  We  think  your  trouble  arises 
chiefly  from  placing  your  plates  face  iirwards  instead  of  outwards,  as  they 
Avould,  to  some  extent,  confine  the  vapour  driven  off  by  the  heat.  Some¬ 
thing,  too,  may  be  due  to  the  plates  not  being  in  contact  with  the  metal, 
except  at  their  edges,  Avhieh  would  tend  to  heat  those  parts  more  rapidly 
than  the  centre,  and  consequently  to  dry  the  outer  parts  first.  We  Aviil 
fonvard  a  letter  to  Dr.  Kemp  if  you  send  one  to  us.  We  never  give  the 
addresses  of  correspondents  Avithout  their  permission. — Ed.] 


THE  WRONG  NICHE  IN  THE  WALL. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Will  you  kindly  grant  me  a  little  space  to  object  to  the  place 
Avliich  Mr.  A.  II.  Wall  has  assigned  me  in  the  division  on  the  line  art 
question  in  connection  Avith  photography? 

If  Mr.  Wall  is  really  “  in  search  of  truth”  he  will  not  bo  offended 
Avhen  I  say  he  has  not  discovered  it  in  placing  mo  with  the  Opposition. 
It  Avas  not  the  claims  of  photography  to  the  title  of  fine  art  which  I 
A’entured  to  question,  but  certain  arguments  advanced  by  Mr.  Wall. 

In  proof  of  my  allegiance  to  the  line-art  cause,  I  beg  to  refer  those 
interested  in  the  matter  to  my  remarks  in  a  former  part  of  this  Journal, 
and  also  to  a  letter  on  “  l’rize  Giving,”  which  appeared  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Thotoyraphic  Society  some  time  before. — 1  am,  vours,  &c., 

Leeds,' July  16,  1S63.  ‘  WM.  IIANSON. 


IN  SELF-DEFENCE. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Mr.  Lachlan  M ‘Lachlan  attacks  certain  statements  made  by  mo 
in  the  last  “Bit  of  Chat”  I  had  with  your  readers.  Will  you,  please, 
permit  me  to  reply  ? 

I  did  not  intend  to  imply  that  the  notions  of  photographers  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  lighting  glass-rooms  were  “  quite  empirical,”  although  1  am  not 
sure  that  such  an  implication  Avould  be  altogether  Avrong.  But  supposing 
I  did  so,  Mr.  M‘ Lachlan  having  drawn  a  similar  inference  Avould  not 
effect  any  A'ery  great  alteration  in  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  merit  of  first 
introducing  the  “sound  principle”  upon  Avhieh  to  erect  glass-houses  is 
due  neither  to  Mr.  M'Lachlan  nor  to  Mr.  Wall,  but,  in  my  opinion,  to 
Mr.  Sutton. 

I  am  accused  of  making  certain  statements  upon  “half  information.” 
If  so,  Mr.  M'Lachlan  should  have  been  silent,  inasmuch  as  such  state¬ 
ments  Avere  professedly  based  upon  information  given  by  Mr.  M‘  Lachlan 
himself  in  a  paper  read  before  one  of  our  societies. 

In  conclusion,  as  I  gave  my  reasons  for  doubting  the  efficacy  of  Mr. 
M'Lachlan’s  plan,  Avh  .  P-  ‘  gentleman  accuses  me  of  falling  into  “great 
errors  ”  he  should  remember  that,  as  a  rule,  simple  assertions  arc  not  alto¬ 
gether  satisfactory  Avhen  advanced  as  proofs.— I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Sherborne  Villa ,  Dartmouth  Turk  Hoad,  N.  IV.  A.  H.  WALL. 

COAGULATION*  OF  ALBUMEN. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  beg  to  differ  Avith  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Reynolds, 
in  his  reply  to  my  experiments,  and  also  to  the  remark  that  acetic  acid 
“does  not  precipitate  albumen”  (pure  albumen  excepted).  It  is  only 
necessary  to  have  chloride  of  sodium  in  solution — which  all  paper  pre¬ 
pared  Avith  our  usual  ammonium  salt  contains,  as  will  bo  seen  below — tc 
bring  about  that  result  in  a  degree. 

In  answer  to  the  conclusion  “  1st  ” — Because  I  think  the  quantity  of  ni¬ 
trate  of  silver  (corresponding  to  mere  solution  equal  to  acetal  solution) 
did  not  produce  the  precipitate  in  a  sufficiently  dense  form  to  make  it  per¬ 
ceptible. 

“2nd.” — That  fluidity  is  not  always  essential  to  chemical  reactions. 
Evidence  :  Rub  together  chloride  of  ammonium  and  (caustic)  soda :  tho 
liberated  ammoniacal  gas  proves  that  decomposition  has  taken  place.  Of 
course  the  action  would  be  more  energetic  in  solution,  as  is  the  case  in 
adding  the  ammonium  salt  to  white  of  egg.  Many  other  instances  could 
be  named,  but  are  unnecessary,  as  the  aboA-e  meets  the  case. 

As  to  my  not  giving  “sufficient  proof,”  and  “going  on  broad 
principles,”  I  thought  it  better— although  (very  nearly)  fully  satisfied 
myself  as  to  the  cause  of  the  nitric  acid  being  liberated,  and  which,  I 
believe  was  mentioned  at  the  Society  (if  not  published) — to  let  it  remain 
an  open  question  by  suggesting  the  three  rough  experiments  for  tho 
general  photographic  public,  than  to  detail  some  dozens  of  quantitative 
experiments  not  capable  of  being  verified,  as  it  is  possible  not  one  photo¬ 
grapher  in  a  hundred  possesses  an  analytical  balance. 

That  it  cannot  be  as  Mr.  Reynolds  says  is  easily  proved  by  beating  up 
the  Avhites  of  eggs  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  as  for  albumenising.  A 
portion  Aviil  be  decomposed  with  formation  of  chloride  of  sodium,  as  in 
rubbing  the  dry  salts  together.  I  think  so  good  a  chemist  as  Mr.  Reynolds 
must  have  omitted  to  salt  the  albumen,  or  he  would  not  have  accounted 
for  the  insolubility  on  the  paper  through  the  agency  of  the  soda. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  F.  AY.  HART. 

[We  haA'e  communicated  with  Mr.  Reynolds  on  this  subject,  and  his 
answer  is  : — “  If  Mr.  Hart  Aviil  consider  my  letter  simply  Avith  reference 
to  the  action  of  nitrate  of  silver  on  AA-hite  of  egg,  and  not  on  salted  albu¬ 
min,  I  shall  haA’e  pleasure  in  replying  to  any  observations  which  he  may 
make.  In  its  present  form  his  note  is  unansAverable,  because  it  is  to  me 
incomprehensible.  ’  ’  — Ed.  ] 

SPOILT  IN  WASHING. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — In  the  last  paragraph  but  one  of  Mr.  Coleman  Sellers’s  letter  of 
June  21st  he  speaks  of  prints  becoming  yellow  in  the  washing  tank  when 
in  contact  Avith  one  another  near  the  s  rfaee  of  the  Avater.  The  same 
thing  has  occurred  veiy  frequently  of  late  Avith  mo.  I  enclose  two  speci¬ 
mens  for  your  inspection.  These  were  repeatedly  washed,  and  set  aside 
for  the  night  in  a  dish  of  water.  In  the  morning  the  faded  parts  were  n 
contact  on  the  surface,  and  a  third  print  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish  was 
free  from  any  defect.  I  do  not  think  there  could  have  been  a  trace  of 
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hyposulphite  of  soda  in  tlio  prints,  as  they  had  at  least  a  dozen  changes 
of  water  in  three  or  four  hours. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  F.  YORK. 

[The  specimens  received  are  spoilt  from  the  cause  indicated ;  they  are 
not  yellow,  however,  hut  bleached.  We  have  no  doubt  the  annoyance  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  minute  quantity.  We 
have  on  several  occasions  pointed  out  that  frequent  changes  of  water  aro 
not  alone  sufficient  to  free  the  paper  from  hyposulphite  of  soda.  If  you 
would  only  hang  up  your  prints  to  drip  all  night,  instead  of  leaving  them 
in  water  to  soak,  you  would  save  many  that  you  now  lose.— Ed.] 


HONEY  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Accept  my  best  thanks  for  your  kindness  in  your  replies  to  my 
former  questions.  As  one  or  two  of  your  correspondents  are,  with  me,  in 
a  difficulty  in  working  the  honey  process,  I  have  thought  it  right  to  say 
how  I  got  rid  of  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  to  dry -plate  photography, 

I  viz.,  pin-holes  in  the  high  lights.  In  the  first  place  the  mixing  the  honey 
is,  to  my  mind,  of  the  utmost  importance.  I  recommend  “  T.  C.  H.”  (in 
The  British  Journal  or  Photography  for  July  1st)  to  place  liis  honey 
in  a  gallipot,  or  other  convenient  vessel,  on  the  hob  for  two  or  three 
j  hours,  and  occasionally  to  skim  off  the  scum  from  the  top,  and  to  use 
pure  distilled  icater.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  one-half  the  water  bought 
in  the  country  for  distilled  is  utterly  unfit  for  photographic  purposes.  I 
have  found  the  deposit  of  which  “  0.  B.”  complains  to  arise  from  holding 
the  plate  by  one  corner  too  long,  and  I  believe  another  cause  to  be  im- 
perfectly  clean  glass. 

Now  for  my  own  failures  in  this  process. — I  see,  in  your  reply  to 
“Subscriber”  in  your  last,  you  say  that  nitrate  of  silver  added  to  the 
developer  is  not  necessary  in  developing  honied  plates.  Now  here  is 
where  I  am  wrong,  or  the  process  is.  First,  I  never  could  get  a  picture 
anything  like  fit  to  print  from  without  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  a 
ten-grain  silver  solution.  I  have  even  developed  for  ten  minutes,  and 
I  have  seen  no  signs  of  a  picture  appearing.  You  will  say  “under-exposed.” 


I  enclose  four  piints  for  your  inspection,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  will 
at  once  be  able  to  say  where  I  am  wrong. 

Two  questions  I  should  be  glad  if  you  will  answer  me :  that  is,  in  a 
properly  exposed  honied  plate,  how  long  should  the  picture  be  before  it 
begins  to  make  its  appearance  r  and,  secondly,  can  you  tell  me  the  cause 
of  the  yellow  appearance  of  the  copy  No.  5  enclosed  1  I  am  inclined  to 
think  it  is  old  hypo.,  or  rather  three  days  old;  but  had  fixed  about 
fifteen  dozen  stereographs  the  first  day,  and  same  quantity  on  the  third 
day,  missing  the  second.  I  was  led  to  try  it  through  the  book  pub¬ 
lished  by  Matheson  lately,  and  am  inclined  to  think  you  will  say  “im¬ 
perfect  fixing.”  I  may  say  that  three  or  four  dozen  out  of  the  fifteen 
were  spoiled  by  this  yellow  appearance. 

I  have  given  the  time  of  exposure  on  each  print,  which  appears  to  mo 
very,  very  long,  but  I  never  could  get  a  picture  under  three  minutes,  and 
I  always  pick  the  best  of  lights  for  working. 

I  don’t  want  to  give  up  dry  plates,  for  they  are  very  handy  in  a  country 
like  this.  There  are  some  beautiful  bits  of  scenery  that  no  wet  plates 
can  get  to,  but  I  must  have  something  better  than  the  enclosed.  Your 
obliging  correspondent,  Mr.  II.  R.  Nichols,  says  he  is  willing  to  give  us 
poor  amateurs  help.  Could  I  by  any  means  procure  a  sample  of  liis 
resin  f  I  should  think  it  a  great  favour.  I  have  tiled  the  common  sort 
he  speaks  of  with  the  same  results  he  describes.  I  shall  be  only  too 
happy  to  send  stamps  for  a  drachm  or  two  per  post  if  Mr.  Nichols  will 
kindly  oblige,  or  if  you  can  say  where  a  lino  will  find  him. 

Since  I  have  been  here  I  find,  in  washing  my  prints,  the  water  becomes 
only  slightly  milky ;  and  I  fear  by  that  I  have  a  large  quantity  of  silver 
left  in  the  prints.  Is  there  any  remedy  for  this '(  for  when  I  was  at  home 
the  water  would  have  been  milky  through  three  or  four  washes. 

Pardon  my  long  letter ;  but  I  have  received  so  many  valuable  hints 
from  you  that  I  appeal  to  you  again  with  the  utmost  confidence.  I  work 
in  exactly  your  own  mode  for  the  honey  plates. — I  am,  yours,  Ac-., 

Penmaenmawr,  Conway ,  July  loth,  1863.  AV.  D. 

[We  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  Nos.  1  and  4  specimens  as  very 
much  under-exposed,  although  they  bear  memoranda  indicating  three  and 
seven  minutes  respectively — a  time  which  we  regard  as  preposterously  long. 
Evidently  there  is  something  wrong  in  your  manipulation :  one  to  two 
minutes’  exposure  ought  to  be  ample  in  a  good  light,  if  your  plates  are 
properly  prepared.  In  a  fully-exposed  plate  the  picture  should  begin  to 
appear  within  twenty  to  thirty  seconds  after  applying  the  developer,  but 
the  intensity  often  comes  on  slowly.  We  do  not  mind  spending  fifteen 
minutes  over  the  mere  development.  The  yellowness  of  No.  5  specimen 
is  due  to  decomposing  hyposulphite  of  silver.  You  may  remember  we 
cautioned  our  readers  against  being  induced  to  follow  a  dangerous  recom¬ 
mendation,  and  the  author  subsequently  wrote  to  admit  the  propriety  of 
the  caution.  AVe  have  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Nichols  will  respond  to 
your  request.  The  absence  of  chloride  is  no  detriment  to  your  water  for 
washing,  but  the  contrary— only  you  must  not  be  sparing  with  it.  As 
your  usual  indication  of  the  presence  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  absent,  you 
had  better  let  a  drop  from  the  print  fall  into  some  salt  and  water  to 
ascertain  whether  you  have  freed  it.  We  advise  you  to  try  for  your 
honied  plates  a  collodion  iodised  with  iodide  of  cadmium  only — no 
bromide. — Ed.] 

CHLORIDE  OF  LIME  TONING  BATH. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — From  the  extract  you  have  given  from  Mr.  Hughes's  Manual,  at 
page  292  of  your  last  number,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  author  is 
greatly  at  fault  in  the  composition  of  his  chloride  of  lime  toning  bath. 
Every  suggestion  from  so  able  a  photographer  as  Air.  Hughes  is  entitled 
to  respect,  but  the  remarks  he  makes  on  his  formula  show  that  he  himself 
is  not  satisfied  with  the  results  it  produces.  This  I  attribute  to  the  large 
excess  of  chloride  of  lime  solution  it  contains,  being  upwards  of  G]  grains 
to  each  grain  of  chloride  of  gold.  Air.  Hughes  is  also  incorrect  in  tlio 
statement  that  the  formula  is  published  for  the  first  time.  It  has  appeared 
in  the  continental  journals,  and  also  in  Humphrey  s  Journal,  published  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  has  been  reprinted  here.  The  only 
difference  is  in  the  quantity  of  chloride  of  lime  employed,  the  formulae  I 
have  alluded  to  prescribing  generally  but  one-sixth  the  proportion  set 
down  by  Air.  Hughes.  The  suggestion  as  to  the  employment  of  hot 
water  was  given  by  AI.  Ommeganck,  the  inventor  of  the  chloride  of  limo 
bath,  when  he  first  published  it.*  The  mode  el’  compounding  the  bath,  as 
minutely  detailed  by  the  Rev.  S.  Aliller,  in  Humphrey' s  Journal,  some 
months  ago,  is  unquestionably  preferable  to  that  of  Air.  Hughes's.  He, 
too,  dissolves  half-an-ounce  of  chloride  of  lime  in  1G  ounces  of  water,  and 
keeps  it  in  a  separate  bcttle.  In  another  bottle  ho  dissolves  15  grains 
chloride  of  gold  in  15  ounces  of  water,  and  adds  15  grains  of  finely- 
powdered  chalk,  shakes  up  well,  and  leaves  for  half-an-hour,  when  one 
ounce  of  the  chloride  of  lime  solution  is  added.  The  whole  is  then 
filtered,  and  made  up  with  water  to  45  ounces,  constituting  a  standard 
solution  containing  one  grain  of  gold  and  not  quite  one  grain  of  chloride 
of  lime  to  each  three  ounces  of  water.  This  can  be  diluted  for  use  to  any 
extent  the  operator  thinks  advisable. 

The  keeping  a  standard  solution  is  much  more  convenient  than  making 
the  bath,  as  wanted,  with  hot  water — a  method  which  should  only  be  re¬ 
sorted  to  when  it  is  necessary  to  improvise  a  bath,  and  no  standard  solu¬ 
tion  is  at  hand.  The  best  foreign  printers  reduce  the  quantity  of  chloride 

*  Our  correspondent  altogether  ignores  Le  Gray,  who  suggested  the  use  of  chloride 
of  lime  long  prior  to  M.  Ommegauck. 


FAULTY  PRINTS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  have  been  sadly  bothered  with  spots  in  my  positive  prints,  and 

i  yellow  patches  in  the  high  lights  more  particularly.  I  am  exceedingly 
careful  in  my  whole  operations.  Dishes,  hands,  cloths,  and  everything 
constantly  washed ;  and  what  seems  so  odd  is,  that  when  I  make,  say  a 
dozen  prints,  I  get,  perhaps,  six  perfectly  clean  and  bright  and  the  other  half 
full  of  stains  and  yellow  patches,  as  in  those  I  now  send  you.  I  have  con¬ 
sulted  Hardwich  and  find  all  my  solutions  in  perfect  order,  as  far  as  I  can 
test  them.  I  use  the  ordinary  chloride  of  gold  toning,  and  fix  with 
hyposulphite  of  soda  as  usual.  One  thing  I  ought  to  mention  is,  that  I 
generally  wash  my  prints  after  coming  out  of  the  frames  in  the  same 
wash  tank  as  I  wash  the  hypo,  out  of  the  prints  after  fixing.  Aly  wash 
tank  is  of  tin,  painted,  and  works  by  a  syphon  all  night.  In  all  my  views 
I  find  a  great  want  of  depth.  I  use  a  Grubb  aplanatic,  also  a  good  single 
lens  of  Dallmeyer’s,  so  the  fault  must  be  in  myself.  I  wish  you  would 
give  me  a  push  in  the  right  direction,  as  I  am  anxious  to  excel  in  the  art. 
In  Wilson’s  views  there  is  an  extraordinary  depth,  which  I  do  not  know 
how  he  obtains.  The  enclosed  are  the  only  copies  I  can  send  just  now : 
they  are  poor  prints,  and  are  merely  sent  as  spotted  spoiled  copies.  Plow 
can  I  best  print  from  a  thin  negative  full  of  detail  ?  I  mean  what  strength 
of  bath,  &c.,  is  best  ?  Please  advise  mo  through  your  “  Correspondents’  ” 
columns,  and  you  will  much  oblige — Yours,  Ac.,  BAD  PRINTS. 

[The  patches  of  yellow  are  not  very  visible  except  by  daylight, 
and  certainly  appear  to  us  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  hyposulphite 
of  soda  in  small  quantity.  AVe  strongly  advise  you  to  abandon  the 
practice  of  removing  the  free  nitrate  of  silver  by* washing  the  papers 
|  in  the  same  tank  as  you  employ  for  the  washing  after  fixing.  An 
;  ordinary  fiat  dish  filled  to  a  depth  of  about  half-an-inch  with  distilled  1 
water,  upon  which  to  float  your  proofs  face  downwards,  you  will  find 
j  really  economical  in  the  end.  After  floating  for  about  ten  minutes,  you 
!  may  remove  them  and  then  immerse  them  in  common  water.  We 
scarcely  comprehend  what  you  desire  to  convey  by  the  term  “  want  of 
depth.”  AVe  have  but  little  fault  to  find  with  your  specimens,  which  are 
j  mostly  very  good  in  intensity,  definition,  and  artistic  value.  You  cannot 
mean  “  want  of  intensity,”  for  they  are  not  deficient  in  that  quality.  A 
little  more  foreground  in  the  picture  of  Castle  Lead,  and  much  more  in 
Castle  Cawdor,  would  be  an  improvement ;  but  the  former  in  other  respects 
i  is  excellent.  The  prints  of  Inverness  and  Cawdor  Castle  have  suffered  in 
the  toning — we  have  reason  to  suppose  from  this  operation  having  been 
performed  in  ordinary  light,  which  is  very  detrimental  while  this  opera¬ 
tion  is  proceeding,  causing  a  blueness  at  the  back  and  flatness  of  effect 
from  the  light  acting  upon  the  chloride  of  silver.  You  should  always 
tone  near  a  window  through  which  only  yellow  light  is  suffered  to  pass. 
But  you  must  occasionally  examine  the  proofs  momentarily  by  white 
light  in  order  to  ascertain  how  the  operation  is  progressing :  this  can  be 
done  by  drawing  aside  the  curtain  or  raising  the  sash  for  an  instant  every 
now  and  then.  To  print  from  a  thin  negative  you  must  use  a  very 
weak  sensitising  bath,  and  print  slowly ;  say  a  bath  of  30  grains  of  nitrate 
of  silver  to  the  ounce  of  water,  allowing,  however,  the  paper  to  bo  in 
contact  with  it  sufficiently  long  to  convert  all  the  alkaline  chloride  into 
chloride  of  silver.  See  article  in  the  current  number,  by  AI.  Blanquart 
Evrard,  about  intensifying. — Ed.] 
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of  lime  to  the  minimum  ;  and  Herr  Liesgang,  editor  of  the  Photographischcs 
Archiv,  recommends  that  no  more  of  the  chloride  of  lime  solution  should 
he  added  to  the  chalk  and  gold  solution  than  is  necessary  to  produce  an 
alkaline  reaction.  It  would  therefore  appear  that  those" most  skilled  in 
the  use  of  this  description  of  toning  hath  differ  very  materially  from 
Mr.  Hughes  as  to  the  best  method  of  composing  it ;  and  that,  while  they 
speak  with  great  satisfaction  of  the  success  they  meet  with,  Mr.  Hughes 
can  only  give  it  qualified  and  conditional  praise. 

I  must  confess,  however,  that  I  look  upon  toning  with  chloride  of  lime 
as  a  mistake.  Even  when  employed  in  merely  sufficient  quantity  to 
neutralise  the  free  acid  -which  the  chalk  has  not  taken  up,  a  bleaching 
bath  must  be  the  result.  To  remedy  this,  I  would  suggest  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  crystallised  chloride  of  calcium,  which  contains  no  oxygen,  and 
which  will  not  bleach  the  prints.  Two  grains  of  this  salt  to  each  grain 
of  chloride  of  gold  would  not,  I  think,  be  too  much  ;  but  the  right  quan¬ 
tity  could  be  soon  ascertained.  Test  for  acidity,  and  neutralise  with 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Blanchard  is  right  in  discarding  the  chalk  altogether.  I 
recently  used  it,  and  found  it  gave  dull  prints.  I  have  just  made  a  bath 
with  chloride  of  calcium  as  above,  but  shall  be  unable  to  ascertain  its 
action  until  next  week.  I  shall  also  make  a  bath  with  one  grain  of 
carbonate  of  soda  to  each  grain  of  gold,  as  Mr.  Blanchard  recommends, 
and  add  to  it  chloride  of  calcium  in  place  of  chloride  of  lime.  Should  I 
find  this  answer  well,  I  may  report  upon  it  in  a  future  number.  As  I 
have  no  doubt,  however,  that  many  of  your  readers  are  able  to  throw 
light  on  the  subject,  I  trust  they  will  favour  us  with  the  results  of  their 
experience  in  this  direction.  Nothing  can  be  more  unsatisfactory  than 
the  present  state  of  photographic  printing,  and  everyone  who  contributes 
in  any  way  to  its  improvement  is  deserving  of  our  thanks.  The  discovery 
of  1\I.  Wothly,  mentioned  by  your  Paris  correspondent,  seems  too  good 
to  be  true ;  but  it  is  high  time  that  the  whole  of  the  present  system 
should  be  swept  away,  and  if  M.  Wothly  has  really  invented  a  satisfactory 
substitute  for  it,  no  one  will  rejoice  more  than — Yours,  <Src., 

London,  July  22,  1863.  AN  AMATEUP. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  “leader”  on  Angle  of  Picture,  and  What  a  Lens  Will  Cover,  and 
several  other  articles,  are  unavoidably  postponed  till  next  numebr. 

Operator. — Declined  with  thanks. 

II.  E.  P.— C.  S.  B  — E.  R.— Received. 

Lens. — Not  of  the  slightest  use  :  in  fact,  worse  than  useless. 

It  A. — Send  on  your  inquiry,  and  we  will  deal  with  it  according  to  circum¬ 
stances. 

F.  W.  H. — C.  J. — Letters  forwarded  to  the  respective  parties  addressed  as 
requested. 

Jas.  Dewy. — All  your  specimens  are  very  much  under-exposed.  No  wonder 
they  are  “hard.”  They  appear  also  as  if  you  had  pushed  the  development  unduly. 

Refuse.— If  you  will  refer  to  our  last  number  you  will  perceive  that  you 
have  misquoted  our  insti’uctions.  No  wonder  that  you  have  failed  if  you  acted 
as  you  now  describe. 

Ferrum. — 1.  See  replies  to  “Jas.  Dewy”  and  “  O.  B.” — 2.  We  are  not 
prepared  to  admit  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  made. — 3.  No.  2,  without  the 
slightest  hesitation. 

Gratitude. — We  are  pleased  to  know  that  you  have  been  successful,  and 
that  we  have  been  instrumental  in  bringing  your  success  about.  Your  expres¬ 
sion  of  thanks  is  all  we  desire. 

Tyro. — If  your  hyposulphite  of  soda  solution  turns  milky  in  appearance  it 
is  an  indication  of  the  presence  of  free  acid,  which  liberates  a  portion  of  the 
sulphur  ;  and  your  proofs  fixed  in  such  a  solution  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  sure 
to  fade. 

T.  F.  H.  G. — You  may  safely  fix  ten  times  as  many  prints  in  your  forty 
ounces  of  solution  as  you  have  hitherto  being  doing,  and  even  more  than  that 
number,  provided  you  do  it  in  the  one  day.  The  danger  arises  from  putting 
aside  a  hyposulphite  of  soda  bath  containing  hyposulphite  of  silver,  and  then 
using  that  again,  especially  if  any  acid  becomes  accidentally  or  purposely 
introduced. 

Single  Lens. — Your  letter,  dated  14th  ult.,  only  reached  us  on  the  23rd. 
You  will  have  already  perceived  that  we  are  engaged  upon  the  subject  on  which 
you  write ;  we  therefore  refer  you  to  our  loading  articles  for  reply.  Meantime, 
if  there  are  any  special  questions  you  desire  to  put  on  the  subject,  send  them 
at  once,  and  we  will  either  give  you  short  replies  or  include  the  answer  in 
the  articles  as  they  proceed,  if  too  long  for  our  correspondents’  column. 

C.  J. — If  the  spots  to  which  you  draw  our  attention  are  in  the  negative,  as 
you  intimate,  no  doubt  they  arc  due  to  the  horny  repellant  nature  of  the  collo¬ 
dion,  upon  which  the  small  amount  of  free  nitrate  of  silver  solution  runs  into 
drops ;  if  in  the  print  only,  a  similar  cause  is  in  operation.  Possibly  the  addition 
of  a  little  absolute  alcohol  to  the  collodion  will  remedy  the  defect ;  and  giving 
the  plate  a  slight  tap  on  the  table  by  its  corner  just  after  drawing  it  and  before 
putting  it  into  the  slide  will  dislodge  the  drops. 

A  Young  Photographer. — We  are  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any 
photographic  art  union  pur  et  simple.  Some  members  of  the  Council  of  the 
Amateur  Photographic  Association  entertained  the  idea  of  establishing  such  a 
corporation ;  but  there  existed  at  the  moment  certain  impediments  which  were 
deemed  too  formidable  to  surmount.  The  idea  is,  however,  not  entirely  aban¬ 
doned,  and  will  probably  be  revived  at  a  fitting  moment.  The  Art  Union  of 
Glasgow  does  at  present  circulate  photographic  copies  of  paintings  executed  ex¬ 
pressly  for  the  purpose  among  its  members  ;  and  there  is  also  another  associa¬ 
tion  that  distributes  photographs  of  natural  scenery,  but  we  do  not  at  the 
moment  remember  the  exact  title  of  the  association,  nor  the  conditions  upon 
which  the  photographs  are  distributed.  However,  we  have  no  doubt  of  the 
facts,  and  can  affirm  that  we  have  seen  specimens  executed  for  the  Glasgow 
Art  Union,  by  Mr.  Annan,  of  that  city,  and  for  the  other  association  (located 
in  London)  by  Mr.  Francis  Bedford. 
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S.  K. — The  lenses  of  all  three  of  the  makers  you  name  are  of  first-class 
character.  We  do  not  imagine  that  you  will  find  one  quicker-acting  than 
another  if  you  compare  corresponding  lenses.  We  should  not  hesitate  at  taking 
either.  In  preference  we  should  perhaps  take  those  you  have  indicated  by  C  or 
A,  rather  than  B,  and  in  the  order  indicated. 

O.  B. — You  have  taken  your  stereographs  at  too  great  a  distance  between 
the  points  of  view,  which  gives  the  unpleasant  effect  of  indistinctness  with  re¬ 
gard  to  foreground  objects.  Our  opinion  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  two  and 
a-half  to  three  inches  distance  between  the  lenses,  unless  you  desire  for  some 
special  purpose  to  exaggerate  the  apparent  distance  of  objects  in  the  background. 

J.  M.  L. — Saccharo-sulphatc  of  iron  is  made  by  mixing  milk-sugar  with 
sulphate  of  iron,  if  we  remember  rightly,  but  wo  cannot  at  the  moment  lay  our 
hands  upon  the  formula.  Tho  sodio-chlorido  of  gold  will  keep  hi  solution 
quite  as  well  as  the  ordinary  chloride,  and  can  be  used  in  tho  sumo  way. 
To  modify  your  collodion  you  had  better  not  add  more  alcohol  to  it,  as  that 
will  reduce  the  relative  proportion  of  pyroxyline ;  but  the  better  plan  is  to 
mix  with  it  some  collodion  of  a  powdery  character. 

Baths. — We  do  not  perceive  the  slightest  use  in  carrying  a  concentrated 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  on  a  journey  for  making  up  a  new  bath.  Why  not 
take  it  in  crystals  ?  You  must  get  water  to  dilute  it  before  you  iodise  it,  or 
it  would  require  standing  and  filtering  afterwards.  It  is  notorious  that  the 
plates  become  less  sensitive  after  a  bath  has  been  in  use  for  a  short  time — no 
doubt  owing  to  the  presence  of  nitrate  of  soda,  potash,  &c. ;  but  they  still  do 
for  ordinary  quick  work.  The  gentleman  you  name  carries  a  water-tight 
glass  bath,  made  up  just  before  starting  on  a  journey;  and  when  it  gets  too 
slow  for  his  rapid  work  ho  makes  up  another,  using  the  old  one  for  other  pur¬ 
poses.  If  you  want  a  larger  tank  for  washing  prints  in  than  you  can  pur¬ 
chase  of  common  earthenware  (and  you  may  get  these  to  hold  at  least  a 
gallon  of  water) ,  why  not  use  a  wooden  one  ?*  We  mean  such  as  are  used  to 
wash  clothes  in,  called  a  washing  trough.  We  know  nothing  about  the  par¬ 
ticular  make  of  nitrate  of  silver  which  you  quote. 

Enquirer.  —  Specimens  received.  All  under-exposed  and  a  little  over¬ 
developed;  faces,  hands,  &c.,  too  white  and  flat;  and  tho  light  should  bo 
thrown  on  the  sitter  more  obliquely.  You  will  find  the  panel  in  the  back¬ 
ground  a  great  nuisance,  as  it  produces  a  very  ugly  line  when  much  seen.  The 
pose  of  the  lady  standing  is  good,  but  tho  lady  sitting  with  the  child  looks  stiff 
and  formal.  The  vignette  is  very  much  under-exposed.  In  reply  to  your 
queries : — 1.  Sulphate  of  iron  and  ammonia  30  grains,  water  one  ounce,  glacial 
acetic  acid  15  minims. — 2.  Acetate  of  soda  is  more  manageable  in  a  toning 
bath  than  chloride  of  lime ;  but  its  being  preferable  or  not  must  depend  upon 
the  tone  required  and  the  skill  of  the  operator  in  using  them. — 3.  The  propor¬ 
tions  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  water  you  quote  arc  good — not  too  strong. 
— 4.  Impure  acetic  acid  obtained  by  distillation  of  wood,  &c. — 5.  A  thirty  to 
thirty-five  grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  made  very  faintly  acid  with  nitric 
acid. — 6.  AVe  regard  the  enamelled  paper  as  a  grand  blunder :  you  will  not 
find  a  solitary  notice  of  it  in  this  Journal  hitherto.  You  would  do  well  to 
procure  the  new  edition  of  Hughes’s  Manual. 

Sigma.—  Your  card  portraits  evince  considerable  skill,  but  a  want  of  know¬ 
ledge  how  to  direct  your  powers.  As  a  rule,  the  pose  of  your  sitters  is  well 
designed,  but  imperfectly  carried  out. — No.  2  is  good — decidedly  the  best  of 
the  series ;  it  is,  however,  deficient  in  exposure,  the  shadow  on  the  right  side 
of  the  lady’s  face  being  too  dark,  otherwise  the  only  defect  is  in  too  light  a 
background. — No.  1  is  fair,  and  the  exposure  sufficient,  but  the  right  hand  is 
too  high  to  look  well  drooping;  it  should  have  been  drawn  further  back, 
allowing  the  wrist  and  elbow  to  drop— an  arrangement  that  would  have 
“  composed”  better.' — No.  9  is  good  in  pose  and  exposure,  though  the  right 
hand  is  a  little  too  stiff.  The  tone  is  too  warm  for  general  acceptance,  the  tone  of 
No.  2  being  mostly  preferred.  —  Tho  mounted  specimen  is  weak  and  not  well 
lighted :  for  vignettes  the  illumination  should  be  very  oblique,  or  all  idea  of 
roundness  is  destroyed. — Th e  pose  of  No.  10  is  very  bad — all  angles.— No  3  and 
8  fair,  but  under-exposed;  4  and  5  too  stiff — in  fact  the  table  and  balustrade  are 
too  high  for  children  to  lean  upon. — In  No.  6  the  foot  sticks  out  awkwardly. — 
In  No.  7  the  pose  is  spoilt  by  the  umbrella,  and  the  footstool  is  incongruous 
with  the  rest  of  the  subject  —  a  drawing-room  footstool  out  of  doors! 
In  this,  however,  the  illumination  and  photography  are  good.  —  The 
streaks  in  the  direction  of  the  drip  are  very  slight  in  the  specimen  you 
indicate :  they  most  likely  arise  from  having  taken  out  the  glass-plate  from  the 
nitrate  bath  a  trifle  too  soon.  The  bath  becoming  surcharged  with  alcohol  and 
ether  will  also  give  rise  to  this  annoyance.  Add  a  little  strong  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  to  your  bath. _ 
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Angle  of  Picture,  and  What  a  Lens  Will  Cover. — In 
our  last  article  on  this  subject  we  showed  how,  by  common 
arithmetic  and  a  little  common  sense,  any  photographer  may 
ascertain  for  himself  the  equivalent  focus  of  his  lens,  and  the 
angle  of  picture  which  his  lens  and  camera  will  enable  him  to 
take.  But  it  is  possible,  nay  more  than  probable,  that  tire 
capabilities  of  the  lens  in  this  respect  are  held  in  check  by  the 
camera : — Firstly,  because  our  first-class  opticians  are  apt  (for 
the  greater  security  of  their  reputation)  to  recommend  a  lens 
of  longer  focus  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  cover  a  plate  of 
any  given  size,  in  order  that  the  said  plate  may  be,  as  they 
phrase  it,  well  covered;  and,  secondly,  because  but  few  photo¬ 
graphers  have  a  very  clear  understanding  of  the  reason  why  a 
lens  will  cover  a  plate  of  a  given  size — say  ten  by  eight  inches — 
but  may  not  cover  one  of  ten  inches  square,  while  on  the 
other  hand  it  may  cover  one  of  twelve  by  four  and  a-half 
inches,  or  very  nearly  so.  We  have  endeavoured  to  explain 
this  once  or  twice  already  in  replies  to  inquiries  from  certain 
correspondents;  but,  in  so  doing,  we  have  necessarily  been 
so  much  restricted  with  regard  to  space  that  it  is  probable 
vTe  may  not  have  made  ourselves  intelligible  to  the  general 
reader. 


We  will  in  the  first 
place  indicate  a  simple 
mechanical  means  where¬ 
by  we  may  ascertain  what 
variations  we  may  make 
with  regard  to  the  breadth 
and  height  of  pictures 
that  can  be  taken  with 
any  given  lens,  provided 
we  have  ascertained  the 
diameter  of  the  circle  of 
definition,  or  possess  a 
picture  of  full  size  taken 
by  the  said  lens. 

Let  a  b  c  d  (fig.  2 )  be 


our  picture.  Cut  a  narrow  slip  of  paper  the  exact  length  of 
the  diagonal  a  d.  Then  place  it  diagonally  upon  another  sheet 
of  paper  or  card  board,  previously  cut  “  square,”  as  the  carpen* 
ters  say  (that  is  with  the  angles  right  angles),  the  distance 
c  d'  being  less  than  a  d,  so  that  the  end  a'  touches  the  one 
edge,  and  the  end  d'  the  other  edge  of  the  paper  or  card¬ 
board.  The  distances  a  c  c  d'  will  represent  respectively  the 
height  and  breadth  of  the  picture  that  can  be  taken;  in 
like  manner  a"  c  c  d"  are  the  height  and  breadth  of  another 
picture  possible  to  the  same  lens,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  It 
is  therefore  evident  that  a  d  is  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the 
circular  disc  covered  by  the  lens,  as  will  readily  be  perceived  on 
reference  to  fig.  3,  wherein  the  dotted  line  ad  is  the  diameter 
of  the  circle,  and  also  the  diagonal  of  the  several  parallelograms 
abed,  ah'  c  d',  a  b"  c  d"  respectivel}r,  all  of  which  are  included 
within  the  circle,  and  correspond  to  the  variations  indicated  in 
the  preceding  fig.  The  angles  V  b  b"  c'  c  c"  being  included 
in  semi-circles  are 
rectangles,  as  those 
of  our  readers  who 
have  not  forgotten 
Euclid  will  be 
aware. 

We  can  of  course 
ascertain  by  calcula¬ 
tion,  if  preferred, 
the  dimensions  of 
the  several  parallelo¬ 
grams,  and  this  very 
easily,  by  ordinary 
arithmetic,  if  we 
employ  the  follow¬ 
ing  simple  table  of 
squares  and  square 
roots,  extracted,  as 
was  the  former  table 

(page  282)  from  Xy  strom's  Mechanics: — 


FIG.  3. 


TABLE  OP  SQUARES  AND  SQUARE  ROOTS. 


Number. 

Squares. 

Roots. 

Number. 

Squares. 

V  (Roots. 

Number. 

Squares. 

\7  Roots. 

Number. 

Squares. 

V  Roots. 

I 

1 

1000 

20 

400 

4  472 

39 

1521 

6245 

53 

3364 

7-616 

2 

4 

1414 

21 

441 

4-583 

10 

1600 

6  325 

59 

34S1 

7-681 

3 

9 

1-732 

22 

484 

4-690 

41 

1681 

6-403 

60 

3600 

7-746 

4 

16 

2-000 

23 

529 

4-796 

42 

1764 

6  481 

61 

3721 

7-S10 

5 

25 

2-236 

24 

576 

4-S99 

43 

1849 

6*557 

62 

3844 

7-874 

6 

36 

2449 

25 

625 

5  000 

44 

1936 

6  633 

63 

S969 

7  937 

7 

49 

2-646 

26 

676 

5  099 

45 

2025 

6  70S 

64 

4096 

8-000 

8 

64 

2-828 

27 

729 

5.196 

46 

2116 

6-7S2 

65 

4225 

8-062 

9 

81 

8-000 

28 

784 

5-291 

47 

2209 

6-S56 

66 

4856 

8124 

10 

100 

8-162 

29 

841 

5-385 

i  48 

2304 

6  928 

67 

44S9 

8  185 

11 

121 

3.317 

30 

900 

5  477 

49 

2401 

7-000 

63 

4621 

8-246 

12 

144 

3  464 

31 

961 

5-568 

1  50 

2500 

7  071 

69 

4781 

8  S07 

1:1 

169 

3-606 

32 

1024 

5-657 

i  51 

2601 

7-141  | 

70 

4900 

8  367 

14 

196 

3-742 

33 

10S9 

5  745 

52 

2704 

7-211 

71 

5041 

8-428 

15 

225 

3-873 

34 

1156 

5  831 

53 

2809 

7.280 

72 

51S4 

8-485 

10 

256 

4  000 

35 

1225 

5  916 

54 

2916 

7-34S 

73 

6329 

8  544 

17 

2S9 

4-123 

86 

1296 

6-000 

55 

3025 

7416 

i  74 

5476 

8-602 

IS 

324 

4-243 

37 

1369 

6-0S3 

56 

3136 

7-4S3 

75 

5625 

8660 

19 

361 

4-359 

38 

1444 

6164 

67 

1  3249 

7-550 

To 

5770 

S71S 
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Number.  1 

Squares. 

'  1  1  | 

X  umber. 

Squares. 

1 

Number.  | 

Squares.  | 

N  umber. 

Squares.  | 

V  Roots. 

\/  Roots.  j 

sf  Roots. 

Hoots. 

77 

5929 

8-775 

133 

17689 

11-533 

189 

35721 

13-748 

245 

60025 

i  5-1  53 

78 

6084 

8-823 

134 

17956 

11-576  | 

190 

36100 

13-784 

246 

60516 

15  684 

79 

6241 

8*888 

135 

18225 

11  619 

191 

36181 

13-820 

247 

61009 

15-716 

80 

6400 

8-944 

136 

18496 

1 1-662 

192 

36864 

13-856 

248 

61504 

15-718 

81 

6561 

9  000 

137 

18769 

11-705 

193 

37249 

13-892 

249 

62001 

15-780 

82 

6724 

9-055 

138 

19044 

11747 

194 

37636 

13-928 

250 

02500 

15-811 

83 

6889 

9-110 

139 

19321 

11-790 

195 

38025 

13-964 

251 

63001 

15-843 

84 

7056 

9-165 

140 

19600 

11-832 

196 

38416 

14  000 

252 

63504 

15-875 

85 

7225 

9.220 

141 

19881 

11-874 

197 

38809 

14-036 

253 

64009 

15-906 

86 

7396 

9-274 

142 

20164 

11-916 

193 

39204 

14-071 

254 

61516 

15-937 

8/ 

7569 

9-327 

143 

20449 

11-958 

199 

89601 

14-107 

555  1 

65025 

15-969 

88 

7744 

9-381 

144 

20736 

12-000 

200 

40000 

14  142 

256 

65530 

16000 

89 

7921 

9-434 

145 

21025 

12-042 

201 

40401 

14-177 

257 

66040 

16-031 

90 

8100 

9-487 

146 

21316 

12-0S3 

202 

40804 

14-213 

258 

66564 

16  062 

91 

8281 

9-539 

147 

21009 

12124 

203 

41209 

14  248 

259 

67081 

16  093 

92 

8464 

9-592 

148 

21904 

12-166 

204 

41616 

14-283 

260 

67600 

16  125 

93 

8649 

9-641 

1  149 

22201 

12-207 

205 

42025 

14  318 

261 

68121 

16-155 

94 

8836 

9-695 

150 

22500 

12-247 

206 

42436 

14-353 

262 

68614 

16186 

95 

9025 

9  747 

151 

22801 

1.2-288 

207 

42849 

14-387 

263 

69169 

16  217 

96 

9216 

9-798 

152 

23104 

12-329 

208 

43264 

14-422 

264 

69696 

10  248 

97 

9409 

9.849 

153 

23409 

12-369 

209 

43681 

14-457 

265 

70225 

16  279 

98 

9504 

9  899 

154 

23716 

12-410 

210 

44100 

14-49 

266 

70756 

16310 

99 

9801 

9-950 

155 

24025 

12-450 

211 

44521 

14-526 

267 

71289 

16-340 

100 

10000 

10.000 

156 

24336 

12-490 

212 

41944 

14-560 

268 

71824 

16  371 

101 

10201 

10-050 

157 

24649 

12  530 

213 

45369 

14  595 

269 

72301 

16-401 

103 

10404 

10-100 

158 

24964 

12-570 

214 

45796 

14-629 

270 

72900 

10  432 

103 

10609 

10-149 

159 

25281 

12-610 

215 

46225 

14-663 

271 

73441 

16-462 

104 

10816 

10198 

160 

25600 

12-649 

216 

46656 

14  697 

272 

73984 

16  492 

105 

11025 

10  247 

161 

25921 

12-689 

217 

470S9 

14-731 

273 

74529 

16-523 

106 

11236 

10-296 

162 

26244 

12-728 

218 

47524 

14-765 

274 

75076 

16  553 

107 

11419 

10-344 

163 

26569 

12-767 

219 

47961 

14-799 

275 

75625 

16-583 

108 

11664 

10-392 

164 

26896 

12-806 

220 

48400 

14-832 

276 

76176 

16613 

109 

11881 

10-440 

165 

27225 

12-845 

221 

48841 

14S66 

277 

76729 

16  043 

110 

12100 

10-488 

166 

27556 

12-8S4 

222 

49284 

14-900 

278 

77284 

16-678 

111 

12321 

10-536 

167 

27889 

12-923 

1  223 

49729 

14-933 

279 

77841 

16-703 

112 

12514 

10-583 

168 

28224 

12-961 

224 

50176 

14-967 

280 

78400 

16-733 

113 

12769 

10-630 

169 

28561 

13-000 

j  225 

50625 

(  15-000 

281 

78961 

16-763 

114 

12996 

10-677 

170 

28900 

13038 

:  226 

51076 

15-033 

282 

79524 

10-793 

115 

13225 

10-724 

171 

29241 

13-077 

227 

51529 

15  067 

283 

80089 

16-823 

116 

13156 

10  770 

172 

29584 

13-115 

223 

51984 

15-100 

284 

80656 

16-852 

117 

136S9 

10-817 

173 

29929 

13-153 

229 

52441 

15-133 

285 

81225 

16  882 

118 

13924 

10  863 

174 

30276 

13-191 

230 

52900 

15-166 

286 

81796 

16912 

119 

14161 

10-909 

175 

30625 

13-229 

231 

53361 

15-199 

287 

82369 

16  941 

120 

14100 

10-954 

176 

30976 

13-266 

232 

53824 

15-232 

288 

82944 

16-971 

121 

14641 

11-000 

177 

31329 

13-304 

233 

54289 

15-264 

289 

83521 

17000 

222 

14834 

11045 

178 

316S4 

13-342 

234 

54756 

15-297 

290 

84100 

17*029 

123 

15129 

11091 

179 

32041 

13-379 

235 

55225 

'  15-330 

291 

84681 

17  059 

124 

15376 

11-136 

180 

32400 

13-416 

236 

55696 

15-362 

292 

85264 

17-088 

125 

15625 

11-180 

181 

32761 

13-454 

237 

56169 

15-395 

293 

85849 

17-117 

126 

15876 

11-225 

182 

33121 

13-491 

233 

56G14 

15-427 

294 

86436 

17146 

127 

16129 

11-269 

183 

33489 

13-528 

239 

57121 

15-460 

295 

87025 

17-17  6 

128 

16384 

11-314 

184 

33856 

13-665 

240 

57600 

15-492 

296 

87616 

17-205 

129 

16641 

11-358 

185 

34225 

13-601 

241 

58081 

15-524 

297 

88209 

17-234 

130 

16900 

11-402 

186 

34596 

13-638 

242 

68564 

15-556 

298 

88804 

17-263 

131 

17161 

11-446 

187 

34969 

13-675 

243 

69019 

15-588 

299 

89401 

17-292 

132 

17424 

11-489 

188 

35314 

13-711 

244 

59536 

15  620 

300 

90000 

1  17-321 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  operation  is  based  upon  tbe 
proposition  that  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  base  and  per¬ 
pendicular  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  hypothenuse.  Let  us 
suppose  our  picture  in  figs.  2  and  3  to  be  twelve  by  ten  inches, 
to  find  the  diagonal  we  add 

the  square  of  12  —  141 
to  the  square  of  10  =  100 

244 

and  by  the  table  we  find  the  square  root  of  244  to  be  15,620, 
the  length  of  a  cl.  We  may  therefore  have  a  picture  one  side 
of  which  may  be  any  length  shorter  than  15,620  inches.  Sup¬ 
pose,  for  example,  we  desire  it  to  be  thirteen  inches  wide  : 
then,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  height  we  can  allow,  we  pro¬ 
ceed  thus : — 

From  the  square  of  15,62  =  244 
deduct  the  square  of  13  =  169 

we  then  have  75 

the  square  root  of  which,  on  reference  to  the  preceding  table, 
Ave  find  to  be  8-GG0,  consequently  if  we  desire  to  make  our 
picture  thirteen  inches  wide,  we  can  only  have  it  8  66  inches 
high  ;  but  if  we  are  content  with  eleven  inches  in  width  we 
have  214 — 121  =  123,  so  that  the  height  may  be  a  shade  over 
eleven  inches.  We  may  extend  our  base  line  to  fifteen  inches 
even,  when  we  have  244—225  =  19,  which  we  find  to  corre¬ 
spond  to  4*359,  or  about  four  and  a-quarter  inches.  We  per¬ 


ceive,  then,  that  a  lens  which  will  cover  properly  a  plate  twelve 
by  ten  inches  will  also  cover  one  of  eleven  inches  square,  or  of 
thirteen  by  about  six  arid  five-eighths  inches,  or  fifteen  by  four  I 
and  a-quarter  inches,  and  so  on, 

Let  us  now  apply  these  principles  to  an  examination  of  the  fielc  j 
covered  by  the  globe  lens,  with  such  data  as  we  have  before  us 
Some  months  back  we  ascertained  from  our  valued  American: 
correspondent,  Mr.  Coleman  Sellers,  that  a  lens  of  this  kind  in 
his  possession  included  an  angle  of  seventy-five  degrees,  mea¬ 
suring  right  across  the  diameter  of  the  circular  field  of  illumi¬ 
nation.  It  is  perfectly  immaterial  what  the  focus  of  the  lens 
may  be  if  we  reckon  the  focus  as  unity,  and  refer  all  the  other 
dimensions  to  it.  Turning,  then,  to  the  table  of  natural  tan¬ 
gents,  page  282,  against  37°  30'  (half  the  angle)  we  find  -76732, 
double  of  which  is  1-53464,  consequently  the  diameter  is  rather 
more  than  one  and  a-half  times  the  focus ;  or,  reckoning  the 
focus  at  ten  inches,  the  diameter  of  the  field  would  be  fifteen: 
and  one-third  inches.  If  we  take  a  slip  of  paper  (as  directed! 
above)  fifteen  and  one-tliird  inches  long,  and  place  it  so  as  to  make 
about  two  inches  difference  between  the  breadth  and  height  ot 
our  rectangular  parallelogram,  we  find  that  the  dimensions  will 
be  about  eleven  and  eight-tenths  inches  by  nine  and  nine-tenth: 
inches.  Let  us  now  verify  this  by  calculation.  Referring  to  tb 
preceding  table  we  take  the  square  of  11-8  =  139-24 

9-9  =  98-01 


237-25 
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If  we  now  look  in  the  table  for  the  square  root  of  the  preceding 
whole  number,  that  is  to  say  \/2.37,  we  see  that  it  gives  15‘395, 

'  which  proves  that  our  mechanical  method  of  working  is  pretty 
i  correct,  in  fact  quite  near  enough  for  all  practical  purposes. 

We  may  remark  that,  although  the  foregoing  table  is  calculated 
for  whole  numbers,  it  is  just  as  applicable  for  decimals  or 
mixed  quantities,  if  we  remember  to  insert  the  decimal  point  in 
the  right  place. 

Let  us  now  ascertain  what  angle  of  picture  is  included  on  a 
base  line  of  11*8  inches  with  a  lens  of  ten  inches  equivalent 
i  focus.  Dividing  11*8  by  two  gives  5-9.  Referring  to  the 

i  table  of  natural  tangents,  page  282,  under  30°  30'  is  -58904, 
which  we  have  before  explained  for  a  lens  of  ten  inches  focus 
;  only  requires  the  decimal  point  to  be  shifted  one  place,  thus 
becoming  5 •  8 Q 0  1  —  a  very  close  approximation  to  5-9  ;  hence  by 
!  doubling  this  angle  30°  30',  we  have  an  angle  of  picture  of  61° 
on  the  base  line  arising  from  a  circular  field  the  diameter  of 
I  which  subtends  an  angle  of  75°  at  the  optical  centre. 

There  is,  however,  one  consideration  that  we  have  left  alto- 
|  gether  out  of  the  present  inquiry— that  is,  definition ;  for  we 
i  have  assumed  that  the  whole  disc  of  illumination  is  well 
defined, — a  very  improbable  circumstance  even  with  a  very 
!  small  stop.  We  think  we  have  shown  enough  to  make  it 
pretty  evident  that  those  gentlemen  who  have  so  much  lauded 
the  capabilities  of  certain  lenses  for  including  a  very  wide  angle 
!  of  picture  must  have  materially  over-estimated  the  same,  and 
!  have  been  misled  by  their  impressions  from  foregone  con- 
I  elusions,  instead  of  having  practically  worked  out  the  questions 
which  they  have  been  desirous  of  solving.  In  conclusion,  let 
us  offer  a  practical  suggestion. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  we  have  an  object  somewhere  in 
the  centre  of  our  picture  that  projects  higher  into  the  sky  line 
:  than  is  included  in  the  limits  within  which  we  are  confined,  if 
we  desire  to  have  a  very  wide  angle  of  picture.  When  this  is 
the  case,  we  may  sometimes  get  over  the  difficulty  by  rounding 
the  upper  comers  of  the  print,  adopting  what  is  known  as  the 
|  dome-shaped  picture  ;  and  in  extreme  cases  we  may  round  both 
'  the  upper  and  lower  corners  where  some  foreground  object  is  of 
importance,  cutting  the  proof  to  the  cushion-shape,  which, 

I  though  not  so  generally  pleasing,  is  admissible.  As  photo- 
!  graphers  cannot  change  the  size  of  their  plates  without  being 
cumbered  with  a  camera  suited  to  the  largest  of  them,  the  best 
plan  is  to  carry  two  or  three  lenses  of  different  focal  lengths, 
so  that,  with  plates  of  the  same  actual  size,  more  or  less  angle 
of  picture  may  be  included,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
subjects. 

Photographs  in  Printing  Ink.— Our  photographic  con¬ 
temporaries  are  all  in  a  high  state  of  excitement  about  a  pro¬ 
cess  for  which  Mr.  John  Pouncy,  of  Dorchester,  has  lately 
taken  out  a  patent.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  antecedents 
of  this  photographer  do  not  impress  the  fraternity  with  any 
very  great  confidence  in  his  claims  to  attention.  The  cry  of 
I  “wolf”  has  been  so  frequently  raised,  it  is  not  very  sur¬ 
prising  if  photographers  are  slow  to  credit  the  announce¬ 
ments  now  made  in  the  pages  of  our  contemporaries,  namely, 
that  the  problem  of  producing  satisfactory  proofs  in  print 
,  ing  ink  upon  paper  direct  from  the  negative,  with  due  grada- 
i  tion  of  semitones,  has  at  length  been  accomplished.  The  only 
!  specimen  of  Mr.  Pouncy ’s  process  that  -we  have  seen  was  one 
exhibited,  some  time  back,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Photographic 
Society  (London),  but  as  that  was  far  from  being  satisfactory  in 
I  appearance,  we  presume  that  he  has  made  considerable  progress 
in  manipulation  since  then.  Not  being  in  a  position  to  testify, 
from  personal  knowledge,  on  this  point,  we,  of  course,  express 
no  opinion  upon  the  result  attained  ;  but,  having  carefully  ex¬ 
amined  the  specification  of  the  patent,  we  proceed  to  indicate 
its  special  characteristics,  which  lie  in  a  very  small  compass. 

The  specification  bears  date  29th  January,  1863,  and  was 
filed  on  the  28th  July  last.  After  the  usual  introductory  form, 


the  preparation  of  a  printing  ink  made  of  carbonaceous  or  other 
colouring  matter  with  fat,  tallow,  or  oil,  and  bichromate  of  potash, 
or  bitumen  of  Judcca,  or  both,  and  benzole,  turpentine,  or  other 
hydrocarbon,  is  described.  This  is  applied  in  the  dark  to 
paper  or  other  fabric  by  means  of  a  brush,  and  dried.  After 
exposure  under  a  negative  the  exposed  parts  become  hardened, 
as  is  well  known  to  he  the  case  when  the  substances  underlined 
are  in  contact  with  organic  matter  generally.  The  unaltered 
part  of  the  ink  is  then  removed  by  soaking  the  paper  or  other 
fabric  in  turpentine,  benzole,  naphtha,  or  other  hydrocarbon 
solvent, 

The  ink  may  be  applied  direct  to  a  lithographic  stone,  pre¬ 
viously  “  grained,”  and  the  surface  of  the  coating  is  also  to  be 
“  grained.”  The  specification  concludes  as  follows 

“  Having  thus  fully  described  and  ascertained  the  nature  of  my  said 
invention,  and  also  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  performed,  I  would 
observe,  in  conclusion,  that  what  I  consider  novel  and  original,  and, 
therefore,  claim  as  constituting  my  said  invention,  are  : — • 

“  Firstly,  the  production  of  photographic  pictures  or  images  by  means 
of  the  sensitised  ink  or  composition  hereinbefore  mentioned,  or  any  sensi¬ 
tised  ink  or  composition  analogous  or  equivalent  hereto,  in  the  manner 
hereinbefore  substantially  set  forth  and  described. 

“  Secondly,  the  methods  of  transferring  the  photographic  pictures  or 
images  so  produced  as  aforesaid  to  the  surfaces  of  such  substances  as 
hereinbefore  particularly  mentioned,  and  of  printing  from  such  surfaces 
as  are  adapted  for  such  operation,  as  hereinbefore  substantially  set  forth 
and  described. 

“  And  thirdly,  the  methods  of  preparing  the  several  materials  employed 
in  the  process  aforesaid,  as  and  for  the  purposes  hereinbefore  set  forth 
and  described.” 

We  are  pleased  to  notice  that  unnecessary  details  relative  to 
the  preparation  of  printing  ink,  lithographic  and  photographic 
processes,  are  wisely  omitted,  with  an  intimation  that  being 
already  well  known  it  is  needless  to  introduce  them,  and  the 
claim  is  confined  to  the  use  of  printers’  ink  with  the  addition 
of  bitumen  of  Judeea  or  bichromate  of  potash  for  photographic 
purposes,  and  the  use  of  the  results  of  such  application. 

One  of  the  details  of  manipulation  not  included  in  the  patent 
consists  in  the  employment  of  a  thin  transparent  and  homo¬ 
geneous  kind  of  paper,  varnished  prior  to  its  being  coated  with 
the  prepared  printing  ink,  so  that  the  negative  may  be  placed 
in  contact  with  the  bach  of  the  paper,  in  order  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  principle  suggested  by  M.  Fargier,  in  order  to  secure 
the  preservation  of  the  semitones. 

Assuming  the  proofs  produced  by  Mr.  Pouncy’s  patent  pro¬ 
cess  to  be  everything  that  can  he  desired,  so  far  as  preservation 
of  half-tone  and  beauty  of  result  are  concerned,  we  cannot  per¬ 
ceive  any  reason  to  suppose  that  ordinary  photographic  printing 
operations  will  be  likely  to  be  superseded  ;  for,  if  it  be  requisite 
to  place  the  negative  in  contact  with  the  back  of  the  paper  in 
order  to  secure  the  finer  gradations  of  tone,  a  price  of  some 
importance  is  paid  for  this  advantage  in  the  reversal  of  the 
image  which  ensues,  or  the  necessity  of  viewing  it  subsequently 
through  the  paper.  Moreover,  few  amateurs  at  least  will  trouble 
themselves  with  such  disagreeable  materials  as  turpentine  and 
benzole  ;  and  we  should  judge  that  the  cost  of  producing  proofs 
in  the  way  described  would  of  necessity  be  considerable.  On 
the  other  hand,  provided  that  the  image  obtained  does  possess 
the  excellence  with  which  it  is  credited,  its  transference  to 
stone  for  lithographic  reproduction  seems  to  offer  an  enlarged 
field  for  profitable  employment. 

Photo-electric  Engraving.— While  on  the  subject  of  pro¬ 
ducing  copies  from  photographic  originals  by  means  of  the 
printing-press  in  some  form  or  other,  we  would  draw  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  results  of  a  process  termed  “  Photo¬ 
electric  Engraving,”  carried  out  by  Mr.  Duncan  C.  Dallas,  a 
specimen  of  which  is  now  before  us,  and  is,  without  exception, 
by  far  the  best  attempt  we  have  seen  to  render  photography 
available  for  the  purpose  of  book  illustration.  Of  the  process 
itself  we  have  no  further  particulars  than  are  contained  in  the 
annexed  prospectus ;  but  the  specimen  engraving,  labelled 
“  untouched  by  the  graver,”  is  truly  excellent.  The  subject  is. 
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the  Banqueting  Hall  at  Kenilworth,  and  is  from  a  photograph 
hy  Francis  Bedford.  We  are  particularly  struck  with  the 
transparency  of  the  shadows,  which  are  apt  to  be  opaque  in  most 
specimens  of  this  kind.  There  is  a  little  heaviness  of  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  ivy,  but  evidently  not  more  than  exists  in  the 
negative  itself— a  proof  of  the  close  approximation  of  the 
engraving  to  its  original.  The  blank  whiteness  of  the  sky 
would  be  improved  by  being  manipulated  or  somewhat  toned 
down,  but  the  entire  preservation  of  the  spirit  and  vigour  of  the 
original  is  unquestionable.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the 
prospectus  to  which  we  have  referred  above : — 

“  This  art,  the  result  of  much  patient  thought  and  labour,  affords  a 
means  of  producing  engravings  from  photographs  or  the  designs  of  the 
artist  without  the  aid  of  the  graver. 

“  Photography,  beautiful  as  it  is,  lacks  permanence.  Its  value  is  thus 
seriously  deteriorated.  Our  leading  photographers  are  unable  to  say  with 
certainty  that  their  exquisite  productions  will  endure  unchanged. 

“  Black  printing-ink,  on  the  other  hand,  has  stood  the  test  of  centuries, 
retaining  its  quality  even  when  the  paper  on  which  it  has  been  impressed 
has  altered  in  colour. 

“Printing-ink,  though  it  may  never  rival  photographic  chemistry  in 
producing  softness  or  flatness  and  delicate  gradations  of  half-tone,  yet  its 
permanence  and  its  own  peculiar  effects  render  it  valuable  and  agreeable 
as  an  agent  in  the  delineation  of  objects. 

“  The  same  causes  operate  to  give  printing-ink  an  advantage  over  pho¬ 
tography  in  reproducing  and  multiplying  the  designs  of  the  artist. 

“  These  advantages,  however,  are  greatly  outweighed  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  employ  the  hand  even  of  moderate  skill  to  reproduce  the 
photograph  or  design  by  engraving  upon  steel  or  copper.  The  result  is 
an  interpretation  more  or  less  accurate— not  a  facsimile  of  touch  and 
detail. 

“  The  process  which  I  have  now  the  pleasure  to  introduce,  though  not 
as  perfect  as  I  hope  to  make  it,  preserves  the  detail  and  touch  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  which  no  engraving  process  has  hitherto  attained. 

“  I  do  not  profess  to  produce  a  photograph,  but  an  engraving — an 
engraving  possessing  a  softness,  detail,  and  vigour  of  its  own  ;  depending, 
however,  on  the  quality  of  the  original. 

“  I  shall  not  attempt  to  deceive  the  public  by  saying  that  my  results  are 
absolutely  untouched  by  the  engraver.  The  plates  pass  into  the  hands  of 
a  skilled  engraver  to  lie  cleaned,  and  to  have  defects  removed  which  arise 
from  purely  accidental  causes,  and  are  not  inherent  in  the  process.  The 
cost  of  the  engraver’s  work  is  generally  a  few  shillings,  except  when  the 
plates  are  large,  in  which  case  the  expense  is  proportionately  greater.  If 
there  were  radical  deficiencies  to  be  supplied,  such  as  filling  in  details,  the 
expense  would  be  great,  to  say  nothing  of  diminished  value  as  a 
facsimile. 

“I.  do  not  pretend  that  my  process  is  so  perfect  as  to  secure  what  I 
may  term  the  microscopic  or  very  minute  details  of  a  good  photograph. 
For  general  practical  purposes  it  gives  all  that  is  required.  Still  I  have 
produced  results  which,  under  a  powerful  magnifier,  show  details  not 
seen  by  the  unaided  eye. 

“  The  process  is  adapted  for  obtaining  engravings  suitable  for  book 
illustration,  decoration,  manufacturers’  pattern-books,  stereoscopic  slides, 
cartes  de  risite,  reduced  or  enlarged  copies  of  maps,  plans,  old  engrav¬ 
ings,  manuscripts,  and  the  various  objects  of  manufacture,  art,  or  vertu  to 
which  photography  or  drawing  can  be  applied. 

“  *  *  *  As  a  considerable  saving  is  effected  in  the  cost  of 

engraving,  independently  of  capability  of  producing  results  hitherto  un¬ 
attainable  by  the  engraver,  I  am  enabled  to  quote  moderate  prices  with¬ 
out  injury  to  the  quality.  For  limited  numbers  the  saving  will  be  very 
apparent. 

“In  the  generality  of  cases  an  order  can  be  executed  within  one 
month  from  the  date  of  its  receipt,  unless  press  of  work  prevent.’’ 

Notanpa. — We  have  to  draw  our  readers’  attention  to  an 
advertisement  which  appears  in  the  portion  of  the  Journal 
appropriated  to  those  announcements,  notifying  the  intended 
Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society  for  the 
encouragement  of  Science  and  the  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts,  to 
which  photographers  are  invited  to  contribute.  It  will  he 
observed  that  a  silver  medal  is  to  be  awarded  for  the  £i  best 
photograph”  exhibited.  We  are  informed  that  a  small  Art 
Union  is  connected  with  the  exhibition,  and  that  some  of  the 
union  prizes  usually  consist  of  photographs.  The  manager  of 
the  Art  Union  portion,  Mr.  J.  C.  Stephens,  requests  us  to  state 
that,  as  one  of  the  oldest  practitioners  of  our  art,  lie  will  be 
happy  to  render  any  assistance  in  his  power  to  our  professional 
brethren  in  disposing  of  their  productions — a  courtesy  which 
they  will,  no  doubt,  gladly  accept. 

The  specimens  received  from  Mr.  Coleman  Sellers,  from 
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America,  of  General  Meade  and  The  Flogged  Negro,  will,  no 
doubt,  interest  many.  We  may  remark,  however,  that  the  last- 
named  is  evidently  the  portrait  of  a  negro  as  far  above  the  > 
usual  type  of  his  race  in  intelligence  as  we  hope,  for  the  sake 
of  humanity,  that  his  sufferings  have  been  above  those  of  the 
generality  of  his  unhappy  race. 

The  editor  of  our  contemporary,  the  Photographic  Notes ,  lias 
drawn  our  attention  to  an  error  into  which  we  had  inadvertently 
fallen  when  noticing  recently  some  photographs  taken  hy  Mr. 
Thomas  Ross’s  actinic  triplet.  We  included  in  our  estimate  of 
disadvantages  possessed  by  it,  additional  weight  to  carry.  We 
had  not  weighed  it,  nor,  in  fact,  at  the  time,  had  we  even  seen 
the  particular  lens,  our  remarks  having  been  made  upon  the 
specimens  produced  by  the  actinic  triplet.  We  have  since  seen 
it,  and  find  that  not  only  is  it  a  very  compact  and  portable 
instrument,  but  that  the  weight  of  one,  as  compared  with  a 
single  lens  by  the  same  maker,  of  similar  equivalent  focus, 
is  but  ten  ounces  for  the  former  against  seventeen  and  a-halj 
ounces  for  the  latter:  this  point  of  weight  must  therefore  be 
transferred  from  the  debtor  to  the  creditor  side  of  the  account. 


ON  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OP  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
LANDSCAPES. 

By  Major  Gresley. 

There  is  one  branch  of  our  art  which,  until  lately,  seems  to  liavr 
been  ignored  or  summarily  discarded  by  those  who  are  considered  ■ 
to  have  authority  on  photographic  questions  as  an  illegitimate 
practice,  opposed  to  the  reality  which  is  the  grand  characteristic 
of  photography,  which,  however,  is  beginning  to  be  morejusth 
appreciated,  and  the  prejudice  against  it  is,  I  think,  passing  away 
I  allude  to  the  art  of  producing  various  effects  by  manipulatin' 
the  negative— or  the.  positive  print— after  the  negative  has  beei 
removed  from  the  printing-frame,  so  as  to  obtain  a  more  artistic 
chiaro-oscuro,  to  produce  the  appearance  of  clouds  in  the  sky,  am 
in  other  ways  to  give  force  or  softness  to  the  picture.  *  I  an 
inclined  to  consider  this  as  by  no  means  a  secondary  part  of  tb 
process :  perhaps  it  is  the  most  difficult  to  practise,  as  in  no  par 
is  more  artistic  taste  and  judgment  requisite.  The  practice  mac 
of  course,  be  abused  and  vulgarised  ;  but  it  bjr  no  means  necessari) 
impairs  the  truthfulness  of  the  picture.  Let  me  give  a  fe 
illustrations  : — 

You  have  photographed  a  landscape  with  dark  foregiound  an 
distant  hills.  Your  foreground  is  good,  but  in  order  to  bring  on 
the  details  of  it  you  have  exposed  the  plate  so  long  as  to  rende 
the  distance  almost  imperceptible,  which  would  spoil  }’our  picture 
It  is  easy  to  cut  out  the  upper  part  of  a  positive  print,  and,  b 
applying  it  to  the  face  of  another  print  when  the  negative  lie 
been  removed  so  as  to  mask  the  sky,  to  strengthen  the  outli 
of  the  distance  by  a  short  exposure  to  the  light:  this,  instead 
destroying  the  truthfulness  of  the  picture,  does  in  fact  restore 
Or,  on  the  other  hand,  your  distance  is  well  defined,  but  you  ha 
a  flat  indistinct  mass  of  foreground,  with  very  faint  details:  he 
by  a  judicious  addition  of  a  little  Indian  ink  to  the  collodion  fill 
you  may  give  force  to  a  rock  or  stem  of  a  tree,  developing  in  fa< 
what  you  have  not  given  the  sun  time  to  bring  out  fully.  But 
is  in  the  representation  of  clouds  that  the  most  picturesque  effee1 
may  be  produced.  Some  artists  print  their  clouds  from  one  neg 
five — on  which  they  have  photographed  a  natural  sky — and  tl 
rest  of  their  picture  from  another.  This  may  be  a  good  plan 
the  sky  is  suited  to  the  subject ;  but  I  was  forcibly  struck  with  ; 
objection  to  it  the  other  day,  on  looking  over  some  pictures  by  o: 
of  our  most  eminent  landscape  photographers,  in  some  of  whi< 
the  sun  shone  on  the  clouds  from  the  right  hand,  and  on  the  ear 
from  the  left ! 

For  my  part  I  prefer  sketching  the  clouds  with  Indian  ink 
the  negative.  The  best  negatives  for  this  purpose  are  such  as  ?j 
slightly  solaiised,  or  such  as  are  generally  produced  with  bronj 
iodised  collodion,  where  you  get  rather  a  transparent  skv,  which 
the  best  ground  for  showing  light  clouds.  The  chief  difficulty  is| 
give  roundness  to  a  mass  of  cloud;  for  it  is  easier  to  depict  h 
lights  than  the  shadows  of  it,  and  a  cloud  all  light  is  of  course  fll 
I  have  tried  several  methods.  I  sug’gest  one  which  is  about  the  bo, 
and  may  he  improved  upon  : — Having  sketched  the  sort  of  sky  y!1 
require  on  a  piece  of  paper  as  a  guide,  take  the  plate,  afk 
developing  it,  when  it  is  almost  but  not  quite  dry,  and  with  a  <p 
camel-hair  pencil  apply  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  to  thp 
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parts  of  the  collodion  film  where  you  intend  to  have  the  shaded 
Darts  of  the  clouds.  As  soon  as  they  are  sufficiently  clear  for  your 
Durpose,  wash  off  the  cyanide,  dry  and  varnish  the  plate,  then 
sketch  in,  with  a  wash  of  Indian  ink,  the  light  parts  of  the  clouds 
in  the  other  side  of  the  negative ,  holding  it  towards  the  light,  and 
n  a  slanting  position,  so  as  to  allow  the  ink  to  dry  thicker  on  the 
ightest  side  of  the  cloud,  and  softening  it  off  with  your  camel-hair 
aeneil  where  the  light  merges  into  the  shadow.  If  37ou  wish  for 
)old  clouds,  with  clearly-defined  edges,  you  must  put  them  in  on 
he  collodion  side  of  the  negative  ;  but  this  will  require  much  care. 
Stopping  out  the  sky,  and  leaving  small  portions  of  the  negative 
o  represent  dark  clouds,  seldom  gives  a  good  picture  :  it  is  hard 
tnd  flat.  The  tint  produced  by  printing  through  a  semi-transparent 
legative — though  but  a  poor  imitation  of  the  blue  firmament — is 
nfinitely  preferable  to  the  blank  white  paper. 

I  have  before  me  a  very  clever  picture,  by  one  of  our  best  pro- 
essional  landscape  photographers.  The  scene  is  in  Scotland,  and 
epresents  abridge,  with  foliage  at  various  distances,  a  river,  and 
i  mass  of  rocks  in  the  immediate  foreground.  The  details  of  the 
)icture  are  exquisite,  but  the  general  effect  of  chiaro-oscuro  is  marred 
>y  the  glaring  whiteness  of  the  rocks  in  the  immediate  foreground, 
vhich  “  kills  ”  the  smaller  lights  in  the  more  important  parts  of  the 
icene.  I  shall,  some  day,  have  to  take  the  picture  out  of  its  frame 
md  cover  the  greater  part  of  these  chalky  looking  rocks  with  a 
vash  of  Indian  ink.  Why  could  they  not  have  been  toned  down 
>y  a  short  exposure  to  the  light  as  soon  as  the  print  was  removed 
rom  the  negative? 

There  is  another  failing,  too,  in  the  picture  before  me — there  is 
io  life  in  it.  The  bridge  in  the  centre  of  the  view  is  the  very 
dace  for  a  group  of  figures — the  only  spot  where  a  figure  could 
iave  been  placed  with  effect.  I  never  look  at  it  without  wishing 
bat  the  artist  had  sent  his  gillie  to  lean  over  the  bridge,  or,  at  any 
■ate,  had  cast  a  plaid  or  two  over  the  parapet  wall.  And  that 
wings  me  to  another  subject  of  considerable  importance  in  land¬ 
scape  photography,  namely,  the  great  advantage  of  figures,  or 
mmething  suggestive  of  life,  in  the  picture,  and  the  various  ways 
n  which  an  artist  may  improve  his  photograph  by  the  previous 
iddition  or  subtraction  of  trifles.  It  is  surprising  how  much  you 
nay  sometimes  improve  your  picture  by  adapting,  as  it  were,  your 
mbject  to  your  lens.  For  instance,  a  well-swept  walk  is  by  no 
neans  a  picturesque  object;  but,  by  strewing  upon  it  a  few  dead 
eaves,  or  stones,  or  sticks,  it  may  be  made  a  very  presentable 
eature  in  the  landscape.  A  brick  wall  may  be  partially  covered 
vith  ivy,  cut  for  the  occasion.  By  removing  a  small  branch,  you 
nay  sometimes  open  out  to  your  lens  a  charming  bit  of  distance. 

Many  other  methods  of  producing  pictorial  effects,  either  before 
>r  after  taking  the  negative,  might  be  mentioned,  and  have,  doubt- 
ess,  been  adopted  by  many  practical  photographers.  The  practice 
ff  them  is  a  source  of  much  amusement  to  the  amateur,  and  tends 
to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  more  mechanical  routine  of  the  art; 
and  if  you  could  elicit  some  discussion  on  the  subject  in  your  co¬ 
mmas,  I  for  one  should  anticipate  much  pleasure  and  improvement 
from  the  experience  of  older  and  more  skilful  artists  than  myself. 

[The  preceding  article  was  accompanied  by  two  specimens  in 
which  clouds  have  been  introduced  in  a  most  artistic  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  manner,  adding  materially  to  the  value  and  beauty  of  the 
subjects.  The  objection  to  manipulation  of  the  negative  by  aid 
of  the. pencil,  &c.,  was  sound  enough  when  it  was  first  made,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  desirable,  and  even  necessary,  to  avoid  injustice,  that 
photography  should  stand  upon  its  own  merits  alone  in  order  to 
ensure  its.  utmost  development.  Now  that  we  are  tolerably  fami¬ 
liar  with  its  powers  we  can  afford  to  accept  a  new  beauty,  even  if 
adventitiously  introduced. — Ed.] 


NOTES  ON  ALBUMIN  SUBSTITUTES. 

By  Emeksox  J.  Reynolds. 

Many  and  frequent  have  been  the  discussions  relative  to  the 
repective  merits  of  prints  on  albuminised  or  plain  salted  paper — 
the  upholders  of  the  former  pointing  with  triumph  to  the  beauti¬ 
fully  sharp  pictures  which  they  can  produce;  every  line  distinct 
and.  clear,  each  shadow  delicate  and  transparent.  The  anti-albu- 
minists  sneer  at  this  brilliancy,  call  it  harsh  and  inartistic,  and 
point  with  derision  to  the  highly-varnished  state  of  the  prints;  at 
the  same. time  extolling  their  own  productions  as  possessing  one 
of  the. chief  atti'ibutes  of  an  artistic  picture,  viz.,  softness. 

.  hi  many  discussions  of  a  similar  nature,  the  real  point  at  issue 
is  apparently  lost  sight  of:  so  it  is  with  this  one.  The  question, 
as  I  think,  is  not  whether  albuminised  or  non-albuminised  prints 
are  artistic  or  otherwise ;  but,  in  reality,  which  is  the  most  faithful 


copy  of.  the  heliograph — in  fact,  which  represents  most  correctly 
the  delicate  tracery  implanted  on  the  sensitive  plate  by  Nature’s 
hand.  Surely  it  is  unreasonable  to  call  such  a  picture  unnatural, 
no  matter  how  much  depth  the  shadows  may  have.  The  im¬ 
pression  must  be  in  accordance  with  fact,  otherwise  it  would 
not  be  there.  Admitting,  then,  that  albuminised  paper  affords 
better  prints  than  that  simply  salted  does,  wre  may  now  point 
to  its  many  practical  disadvantages,  which  induce  us  to  look 
for  a  substitute  possessing  its  photographic  capabilities  without 
the  many  drawbacks  attendant  on  its  use.  First  on  the  list  of 
defects  stands  the  fact — first  proved  by  Davanne  and  Girard  and 
afterwards  by  Spiller — that  the  whites  of  the  finished  prints  retain 
a  trace  of  silver  in  such  a  state  of  combination  as  to  be  insoluble 
in  the  ordinary  fixing  agent — this  is  one  element  of  instability 
secondly,  we  know  that  albumin  contains  sulphur,  which  con¬ 
stitutes  another  very  serious  defect ;  thirdly,  tendency  to  meali¬ 
ness  ;  and,  fourthly,  the  varnished  appearance  of  the  surface. 
There  are  other  minor  evils  almost  too  numerous  to  mention. 
However,  in  spite  of  all  these,  albuminised  paper  holds  almost 
undisputed  sway  in  the  studio  of  the  professional  photographer. 
Our  future  efforts  must,  therefore,  be  directed  to  find  a  substitute 
for  albumin  possessing  all  its  advantages  without  the  more  than 
counterbalancing  defects.  Thanks  to  the  investigations  of  Mr. 
H.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Sutton,  we  are  now  in  possession  of  two 
methods  of  printing,  viz.,  the  resinised  and  india-rubber  paper 
processes,  which  give  some  promise  of  success — at  least,  so  far  as 
my  experience  with  them  goes,  the  results  which  I  have  obtained 
are  decidedly  encouraging.  With  the  new  enamelled  paper  I 
have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  experimenting  ;  but  as  its 
mode  of  preparation  is  a  secret  (at  least  in  name  it  is  so),  it  can¬ 
not  take  precedence  as  a  published  process. 

Keeping  in  view  the  fact  that  the  good  qualities  of  albuminised 
paper  are  not  solely  dependent  on  its  power  of  retaining  the  pic¬ 
ture  on  the  surface,  but  that  it  is  itself,  when  combined  with  silver, 
capable  of  producing  a  vigorous  print,  I  instituted  some  experi¬ 
ments  with  the  double  object  of — first,  obtaining  an  inorganic  sup¬ 
port  for  the  picture;  and,  secondly,  of  adding  thereto  an  unobjec¬ 
tionable  organic  body,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  similar  to  that 
of  albumin,  regarded  merely  as  a  direct  photographic  agent  when 
present  in  conjunction  with  chloride  and  free  nitrate  of  silver. 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  fair  field  for  investigation.  I  therefore 
lay  my  notes  on  the  subject,  together  with  the  results  which  I 
have  obtained,  before  the  readers  of  this  Journal,  in  the  hope  that 
others  may  continue  experiments  which  want  of  time  obliges  me 
to  relinquish  for  the  present. 

The  class  of  bodies  which  I  first  examined  were  some  of  the 
members  of  the  colloid  division,  as  they  appeared  to  present  the 
necessary  cohesiveness  so  essential  to  a  photographic  film.  Solu¬ 
tion  of  silk  in  chloride  of  zinc  and  some  insoluble  salts  produced 
by  double  decomposition  were  likewise  used.  Though  the  silk 
solution  is  probably  not  quite  in  accordance  with  the  avowed  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  investigation,  it  appeared  to  be  a  matter  of  much 
interest  to  examine  its  deportment.  Previous  to  describing  my 
photographic  experiments,  I  shall  detail  the  mode  of  preparing 
the  different  solutions  employed. 

1.  Soluble  Silica. — This  is  prepared  by  pouring  a  solution  of 
silicate  of  potash,  or  soluble  glass,  into  a  considerable  bulk  of 
water  strongly  acidulated  with  liydrochloric  acid.  The  solution  is 
now  filtered  from  silica,  which  sometimes  separates  in  small  quan¬ 
tity,  and  the  filtrate  placed  on  a  “  dialyser,”  which  is  then  floated 
on  a  large  bulk  of  water.  The  diffusion  is  now  allowed  to  continue 
for  several  days,  occasionally  changing  the  external  water  in  the 
interval.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  liquid  on  the  dialyser  will  be 
found  quite  limpid  and  insipid;  but,  on  heating  it,  or  on  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  most  minute  trace  of  sulphuric  acid,  it  immediately 
solidifies  to  a  firm  transparent  jell}’-.  Even  on  long  standing  of  the 
solution  it  frequently  “  sets"  in  this  way,  particularly  on  agitation. 
The  soluble  glass,  which  is  made  on  the  large  scale  and  can  be 
easil}7  purchased,  is  prepared  b}r  fusing  fine  white  sand  with  excess 
of  carbonate  of  potash  :  the  resulting  glass  is  a  basic  silicate  of 
potash,  and  is  very  easily  soluble  in  water.  When  the  solution  of 
this  compound  is  poured  into  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  chloride  of 
potassium  is  formed,  and  hydrated  silicic  acid  set  free  in  a  soluble 
condition.  When  this  mixture  is  placed  on  the  dialyser,  the  salts 
and  acid  diffuse  away  ;  but  the  silica,  being  in  a  colloidal  modifi¬ 
cation,  must  remain  behind.  The  dialyser  is  easily  prepared  by 
tying  a  damped  piece  of  De  la  Rue’s  “vegetable  parchment”  over  a 
wooden  or  gutta-percha  hoop,-  thus  forming  a  sort  of  tambourine. 
This  vessel  is  now  placed  on  a  piece  of  blotting-paper,  and  water 
poured  into  it.  If  it  retains  the  water  without  allowing  any  to 
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pass  through  for  five  or  ten  minutes,  this  simple  and  valuable  in¬ 
strument  may  be  considered  safe  :  it  is  then  used  as  directed.  Of 
course  if  it  permits  the  passage  of  water  by  filtration,  the  hole 
must  be  found,  the  paper  dried,  and  a  few  drops  of  thick  collodion 
applied  to  the  hole  on  either  side.  When  dry  the  dialyser  will 
work  well. 

2.  Soluble  Alumina—  This  is  prepared  by  dialysing  a  solution  of 
the  basic  chloride  of  aluminum.  The  neutral  chloride  passes 
through  the  membrane,  leaving  hydrated  alumina  in  a  soluble  con¬ 
dition  on  the  dialyser.  For  the  preparation  of  the  basic  chloride 
we  must  take  a  quantity  of  ordinary  alum,  which  is  then  dissolved 
in  water,  and  to  the  boiling  liquid  excess  of  a  hot  solution  of  car¬ 
bonate  of  soda  added.  This  throws  down  alumina  as  a  white  pre¬ 
cipitate,  which  must  be  collected  and  washed  on  a  calico  filter  with 
boiling  water,  then  allowed  to  drain,  and  squeezed  as  free  as  pos¬ 
sible  from  water*  A  quantity  of  pure  and  strong  hydrochloric  acid 
is  then  warmed,  and  the  moist  alumina  added  to  it  until  it  ceases  to 
dissolve  any  more,  even  when  the  solution  is  raised  to  near  its  boil¬ 
ing  point.  The  liquid  is  then  somewhat  diluted  and  filtered  through 
fine  linen.  The  filtrate  is  next  placed  on  the  dialyser  and  allowed 
to  diffuse  as  in  the  previous  case.  The  solution  of  alumina  obtained 
after  dialysis  is  subject  to  the  same  changes  as  that  containing 
soluble  silica,  a  mere  trace  of  sulphuric  acid  being  necessary  to 
make  it  rapidly  gelatinise. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  both  the  soluble  silica  and  alumina 
prepared  as  above,  when  once  “coagulated”  or  rendered  insoluble, 
cannot  be  rendered  soluble  again  until  after  fusion  with  an  alkali 
or  alkaline  carbonate. 

3.  Solution  of  Sillc  in  Chloride  of  Zinc. — M.  Tersoz,  some  time 
ago,  made  the  interesting  discovery  that  silk  is  readily  dissolved 
by  a  strong  aqueous  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc.  The  solution 
so  formed  possesses  many  properties  which  particularly  qualify  it 
for  investigation,  with  a  view  to  rendering  it  available  as  a  photo¬ 
graphic  agent.  M.  Mc-A.  Gaudin  has  ascertained  that  the  iodide 
of  zinc  exerts  a  similar  solvent  power  on  silk,  and  has  likewise 
demonstrated  some  of  the  photographic  capabilities  of  the  liquid 
so  produced;  but  he  has  not  succeeded  apparently  in  separating 
the  solvent  and  yet  retaining  the  silk  in  aqueous  solution.  Now, 
M.  Persoz  has  shown  that  this  may  be  easily  accomplished  by  the 
application  of  Mr.  Graham’s  beautiful  discovery  of  dialysis,  as  I 
will  presently  describe.  A  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  free  from 
excess  of  acid  and  of  specific  gravity  about  1*7,  is  warmed,  and 
some  silk  in  skeins  is  thrown  in.  The  threads  gradually  become 
swelled,  then  glutinous,  and  finally  dissolve ;  previous  to  doing  so, 
however,  they  frequently  form  into  clots  which  require  time  for 
solution.  The  liquid  so  produced  is  clear  and  bright  when  hot, 
but  always  becomes  opalescent  on  cooling.  The  properties  of  this 
solution  are  as  follow : — When  much  diluted  with  water,  the  greater 
part  of  the  silk  is  precipitated.  In  strong  solutions,  potash  and 
ammonia  produce  a  precipitate  which,  though  partially  soluble  in 
excess,  leaves  a  residue  of  organic  matter.  When  the  solution  has 
been  previously  diluted  to  some  extent  with  water,  the  precipitate 
produced  at  first  by  the  alkalies  consists  of  a  mixture  of  oxide  of 
zinc  and  a  fibroid  body,  but  is  completely  soluble  in  excess.  If 
the  strong  solution  of  silk  in  chloride  of  zinc  be  placed  on  a 
dialyser,  the  salt  rapidly  diffuses  away,  at  the  same  time  the  liquid 
becomes  more  and  more  viscous,  and  the  bottom  of  the  dialyser 
becomes  covered  with  a  peculiar  flocculent  substance  supposed 
to  be  silk  in  an  altered  condition :  the  diffusion  proceeds  until 
the  whole  liquid  is  changed  into  a  jelly  consisting  of  this  so-called 
fibroine  starch,  which  possesses  many  characters  which  distinguish 
it  not  alone  from  the  starch  group,  but  also  from  vegetable  dextrine, 
or  its  more  recently  discovered  analogue,  animal  dextrine.  This  is 
not,  however,  the  condition  of  this  body  most  useful  for  our  present 
purpose ;  but  when  in  simple  aqueous  solution  it  becomes  practi¬ 
cally  available.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  pouring  the  strong- 
solution  of  silk  in  chloride  of  zinc  into  water,  well  acidulated  with 
hydrochloric  or,  preferably,  acetic  acid.  It  is  essential  to  success 
that  the  solution  should  be  sufficiently  diluted.  The  mixture  is 
then  placed  on  a  dialyser  and  diffusion  takes  place  as  before,  but  with 
this  material  difference  that  the  fibroid  body  remains  behind  in  a 
soluble  state.  The  solution  of  this  substance  yields,  when  evapor¬ 
ated,  a  reddish  brown  resinoid  mass,  very  brittle,  and,  of  course,  des¬ 
titute  of  structure.  Such  are  the  solutions  the  respective  merits  of 
which  we  shall  now  pass  in  review.  At  first  I  apprehended  that 
even  if  the  silk  preparation  was  found  really  useful,  there  would  be 
serious  economic  objections  to  its  application  ;  but  I  understand 
from  a  manufacturer  of  photographic  chemicals  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  prepare  the  solution  of  the  necessary  strength  at  a 
moderate  cost. 


ON  THE  ACTION  OF  LIGHT  AND  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

IMAGE.* 


By  T.  A.  Maloxe. 


Having  already  mentioned  the  views  of  Dr.  A.  Miller — to  the  effect 
that  the  light  sets  up  a  species  of  polarisation  in  the  iodide  of 
silver,  by  virtue  of  which  a  deposit  is  attracted  from  the  developer 
— it  naturally  occurs  to  give  here  a  theory  by  Dr.  Frankland,  which, 
at  first  sight,  seems  to  resemble  the  one  just  alluded  to.  Dr. 
Frankland  supposes  that  the  light  produces  in  the  film-compound  a 
vibratory  state  which  is  imparted  to  the  developer  in  such  a  maimer 
as  to  throw  down  silver  in  a  finely-divided  condition  upon  thoee 
parts  where  light  has  acted — a  simpler  action  than  a  polarisation 
being  thus  suggested.  Formerly  Dr.  Frankland  held  that  the  de¬ 
veloped  image  was  due  to  the  kind  of  precipitation  by  roughness 
already  referred  to  in  a  former  number ;  but  this,  at  present,  he 
deems  too  gross  a  view,  since,  according  to  him,  the  deposit  ought 
to  take  place,  in  the  case  of  the  paper  processes,  upon  the  whole 
comparatively  rough  surface  commonly  used.  With  regard  to  this 
point  I  would  observe  that  such  deposit  does  take  place  in  the  case 
termed  “  fogging;”  and  I  would  venture  to  suggest  that,  in  a  pro¬ 
perly  balanced  developer,  the  roughness  of  reduced  silver  added  to 
its  attraction  of  homogeneity — if  I  may  be  allowed  the  term — de¬ 
termines  the  result  in  favour  of  the  image  in  a  successful  operation. 
Following  the  usual  rules  of  philosophising,  1  prefer  the  simpler 
and  known  illustrations  where  they  seem  at  all  applicable.  The 
notions  of  polarisation  and  of  imparted  motion,  so  well  used  by 
Faraday,  Liebig,  De  la  Rive,  and  others,  in  certain  allied  depart¬ 
ments  of  science,  are  certainly  tempting,  and  probably  represent 
natural  truths ;  still  it  is,  I  venture  to  think,  an  open  question 
Avhether  they  are  yet  clearly  and  legitimately  applied  in  the 
present,  and  even  in  some  other,  important  cases.  In  thus  speak¬ 
ing  I  would  beg  to  observe  that  I  am  only  using  that  freedom  of 
speech  which  I  believe  to  be  particularly  useful  in  scientific  dis¬ 
cussion  ;  and  that  in  doing  so  I  am  not  acting  rashly,  or  from  a 
mere  desire — as  foolish  as  it  is  perhaps  common — to  differ  with 
men  justly  deemed  eminent  and  of  authority,  even  in  their  con¬ 
fessedly  mere  speculations.  I  shall,  I  trust,  be  able,  as  occasion 
serves,  to  justify  myself  in  detail  upon  such  debateable  points  as 
refer  to  our  immediate  subject. 

Mr.  Guthrie,  who  carried  on  his  researches  in  Dr.  Frankland’s 
former  laboratory  at  Manchester,  thought  he  had  established  the 
views  also  held  by  Mulder  and  others,  namely,  that  the.  light  re¬ 
duces  the  silver  salt  to  a  “sub”  condition.  The  inactivity  of  the 


blackened  chloride  in  nitric  acid  was  deemed  favourable  evidence. 
The  facts  known  with  regard  to  “passive  iron,”  however,  leave 
room  to  question  the  conclusiveness  of  experiments  of  this  class. 
How  far  the  coated  chloride,  as  some  view  it,  may  form  a  voltaic 
couple,  needs  further  examination.  A  protective  influence  may  in 
this,  as  also  in  the  case  of  iron,  induce  the  so-called  passivity. 
Where  all  is  so  obscure,  any  idea  thrown  out  may  be  of  service  to 
investigators,  who  alone  can  give  real  value  to  any  theory  promul¬ 
gated. 

In  speaking  of  M.  Claudet’s  experiments,  and  of  the  so-called 
continuing  rays  of  Becquerel,  I  omitted  to  state  that  a  seeming 
anomaly  was  at  first  observed,  inasmuch  as  the  plate  made  sensi¬ 
tive  with  bromide  of  iodine  did  not,  on  the  usual  exposure,  yield 
by  the  coloured  glasses  a  positive  image  as  when  iodine  alone  was 
used.  This  anomaly  I  in  some  degree  removed  by  ascertaining 
that  a  long  exposure  of  the  more  sensitive  plate  to  white  light 
yielded  the  required  result.  M.  Claudet  subsequently  came  upon 
the  same  fact,  and  was  the  first  to  publish  it. 

In  the  next  number  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography 
I  shall,  as  I  believe  it  will  be  agreeable,  probably  recur  to  the 
formic  acid  process  and  its  relation  to  the  iron  methods, — thus 
relieving  our  series  by  more  directly  practical  alternations.  I 
ought  to  mention  once  for  all  that  I  am  much  indebted  to  the 
MM.  Claudet,  as  well  as  to  the  laboratory  of  the  Clapham  Grammar 
School,  for  facilities  in  practical  investigation. 


Photographically  Illustrated  Books. — A  History  of  the  Recent 
Discoveries  at  Gyrene ,  made  during  the  expedition  of  Lieut.  Smith  and 
Commander  Porcher,  is  announced  for  publication  by  Messrs.  Day  and 
Son.  Our  readers  will  remember  that  the  officers  named  began  their 
researches  at  their  own  expense ;  but,  being  highly  successful,  the  Trus¬ 
tees  of  the  British  Museum  and  the  Admiralty  gave  important  aid  mj 
their  extended  prosecution.  The  marbles  recovered  are  reported  to  be 
sufficient  to  form  a  gallery  in  the  British  Museum,  and  to.be  the  on  y 
known  specimens  of  the  art  of  Cyrene,  a  city  renowned  in  ancient  history. 
Photographs,  by  Mr.  F.  Bedford,  will  accompany  the  text,  with  maps, 
plans,  and  woodcuts. — Athenccum. 

*  Continued  from  page  283. 
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THEORY  ON  THE  COMPOSITION  OP  THE  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC  IMAGE.  USE  OP  OXIDISERS  AND  OXY¬ 
GENATED  WATER.* 

By  M.  Eugene  Saiiler. 

The  following  experiments,  to  which  I  was  led  by  the  theoretical 
hypothesis  which  I  had  the  honour  of  laying  before  you  on  May 
17th,  1862,  and  published  in  your  number  of  the  same  month,  re¬ 
peated  and  commented  upon  by  more  able  theorisers  and  prac¬ 
titioners  than  myself,  and  who  have  more  time  to  devote  to 
photography  than  I  have,  may  perhaps  aid  in  clearing  up  the 
question  of  the  formation  of  the  image,  and  contribute  thus  to  the 
progress  of  the  art;  and,  in  this  view,  I  venture  to  hope  you  will 
allow  them  a  space  in  your  Journal. 

First  Experiment. — A  plate  collodionised  and  sensitised  in  the 
ordinary  way  was  washed  in  several  waters,  so  as  completely  to 
remove  the  free  nitrate  of  silver:  it  was  then  immediately  put 
into  a  filtered  and  saturated  solution  of  binoxide  of  barium. 

During  the  exposure  I  produced  in  the  camera  vapours  of  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid,  to  place  the  film  of  iodide  of  silver  in  contact  with 
oxygenated  water. 

The  glass  on  being  withdrawn  presented  the  usual  opaline  cha¬ 
racter  without  any  trace  of  image. 

Previous  to  developing  by  sulphate  of  iron  it  is  necessary  to 
wash  the  plate,  in  order  to  prevent  the  formation  of  sulphate  of 
baryta,  which  would  otherwise  take  place,  and  thus  prevent  contact 
between  the  film  and  the  developer,  and  so  hinder  the  production 
of  the  image. 

_  After  another  washing  I  immersed  the  plate  in  the  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  at  the  end  of  a  minute  I  submitted  it  again  to  the  action 
of  the  developer.  The  effect  was  immediate.  The  entire  film 
became  rapidly  darkened :  the  image,  which  was  not  visible  by 
transmitted  light  appeared  quite  sharp  by  reflection. 

Second  Experiment. — In  order  to  weaken  the  effect  of  the  oxy¬ 
genated  water  I  operated  as  before,  only  diluting  the  bath  of 
binoxide  of  barium  with  water.  I  exposed  twenty  seconds,  and 
produced  during  the  exposure  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  camera. 

The  plate  washed  and  immersed  in  a  three-per-cent,  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  gave  a  sharp  image,  and  the  reduction  was 
slightly  spread  over  the  whole  glass. 

In  these  two  experiments  the  film,  composed  exclusively  of  oxy- 
iodide  of  silver,  did  not  undergo  any  change  in  appearance,  and  the 
developer  only  had  no  action  thereon.  The  remarkable  analogy 
here  exhibited  between  these  and  ordinary  reactions  seems  to  me 
to  merit  serious  attention. 

The  conclusion  at  which  I  have  arrived  is,  that  the  solarisation 
caused  by  light  is  decidedly  a  chemical  combination,  and  that  oxy- 
iodide  of  silver  is  produced  in  the  formation  of  the  image. 

A  well-known  chemical  fact  has  made  me  for  some  time  past  adopt 
the  hypothesis  of  oxidation.  It  is  this: — Chloride  of  silver  treated 
with  hot  nitric  acid  does  not  produce  aqua  regia  lihe  other  chlorides ; 
since  in  presence  of  energetic  oxidisers  it  does  not  abandon  its 
chlorine,  there  could  only  be  formed  oxy-chloride  of  silver. 

dhe  results  obtained  in  the  dry  processes  seem  to  confirm  this 
opinion.  .  What  are,  in  fact,  the  substances  which  succeed  best? 

1.  Repins  and  tannin — bodies  which  slowly  absorb  oxygen — an 
absorption  .which  facilitates  the  oxidation  of  the  sensitive  film. 

2.  Albumen  which  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  the  alkalies,  and 
alkaline  salts,  which  form,  in  contact  with  the  sensitive  film,  double 
salts  which  are  easily  oxidisable,  since  the  water  of  the  bath  itself 
decomposes  them  with  loss  of  oxygen — a  reaction  which  is,  in  fact, 
so  well  known  that  alkaline  baths  are  in  consequence  rejected  on 
account  of  their  fogging  the  image. 

J.  lard  Experiment. — After  this  I  poured  over  a  sensitised  plate 
a. mixture  of  a  few  drops  of  the  sensitising  bath,  and  a  few  drops  of 
binoxide  of.  barium:  no  precipitate  was  produced.  A  very  short 
exposure  gave  me,  with  iron  developer,  an  excellent  negative.  It 
is  necessary  in  this  case  also  to  wash  the  plate,  and  re-immerse  in 
the  nitrate  bath  previous  to  development. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  two  oxidisers  which  I  employed — chlo¬ 
rate  of  potash  in  presence  of  nitric  acid,  and  the  binoxide  of 
barium — imparted  to  the  film  of  collodion  a  degree  of  solidity  not 
surpassed  even  by  varnish. 

The  Antiquity  op  Man. — The  celebrated  Abbeville  jaw-bone  contro¬ 
versy  seems  likely  to  surrender  its  interest  in  favour  of  the  move  recent 
discovery  ot  M.  Desnoj^ers  and  M.  Lartet.  These  gentlemen  have  dis¬ 
covered  traces  of  wounds  evidently  inflicted  by  arrows  and  other  human 
weapons  on  the  fossils  of  animals  found  in  the  pliocene  beds  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  St.  Brest,  in  Trance.  These  fossils  should  be  photo¬ 
graphed  also. 

*  From  the  Revue  Photogmphiquc. 
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ON  THE  USE  OP  BROIvIISED  COLLODION. 

By  B.  J.  Sayce. 

Major  Russell — in  the  second  edition  of  his  most  excellent 
treatise  on  The  Tannin  Process ,  and  in  the  pages  of  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography— -having  invited  the  attention  of  pho¬ 
tographers  to  the  advantages  of  bromised  collodion,  washed  tannin, 
and  ammonia  development,  the  present  is  perhaps  a  suitable  time 
to  point  out  to  those  who  may  wish  to  make  a  trial  of  these 
undoubted  improvements  such  details  of  manipulation  as  are 
essential  to  success.  Should  my  readers  find  their  first  essays 
attended  by  mishaps  of  varied  nature,  let  them  bear  in  mind  that 
to  the  attainment  of  excellence  in  this  or  any  other  scientific 
pursuit  there  is  no  royal  road,  but  that  such  result  can  only  be 
achieved  by  careful  study  and  perseverance  in  overcoming  the 
lions  that  bar  their  path. 

In  the  first  place  it  must  be  observed  that  a  highly  sensitive 
collodion  film  is  extremely  liable  to  deterioration  from  chemical 
and  mechanical  influences,  which  would  appear  to  have  no  effect 
upon  a  surface  of  less  impressible  nature  ;  it  will  therefore  be 
necessary  to  observe  the  strictest  cleanliness  throughout  the  fol- 
lowing  operations. 

By  the  undermentioned  formula  and  manipulation  I  have,  during 
the  past  four  months,  produced  fine  clean  negatives  with  only  the 
exposure  required  for  ordinary  wet  plates  with  iron  development. 
Instantaneous  pictures  can  also  be  obtained,  but  to  these  I  propose 
to  devote  a  special  notice  further  on.  In  the  meantime,  having 
our  plates  to  prepare,  let  us  begin  by  cleaning  the  glasses— firstly 
with  a  tuft  of  cotton  wool  dipped  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  afterwards 
washing  well,  and  finally  polishing  with  old  collodion  made  thin 
by  the  addition  of  alcohol ;  then  remove  particles  of  dust  from  the 
surface,  and  with  a  camel-hair  pencil  tip  the  edges  with  a  solution 
of  one  grain  India-rubber  in  one  ounce  of  benzine.  For  any  size 
of  plate  under  GJ  X  8|  inches  this  precaution  is  quite  sufficient ; 
but  for  larger  sizes  the  substratum  should  cover  the  plate.  Then 
coat  with  collodion,  prepared  as  follows  : — 


Gun  cotton  (if  very  soluble) .  6  grains. 

Pure  ether  . §  ounce. 

,,  alcohol  .  i  ,, 

Bromide  ammonium  . 2J  grains. 

„  cadmium  . .  5  „ 


I  find  that  this  collodion  sets  more  rapidly  than  a  bromo-iodised 
one,  prepared  with  the  same  pyroxyline:  it  therefore  requires  im¬ 
mersion  in  the  nitrate  bath  very  soon  after  coating.  Should  it 
be  kept  out  too  long,  opaque  markings  will  be  seen  on  the  end 
opposite  to  that  from  which  the  collodion  was  drained. 

The  bath  is  composed  of — 

Nitrate  of  silver  (pure  recrystallised  or  fused)  GO  grains, 


Distilled  water  .  I  ounce, 

Nitric  acid  (pure)  .  %  minim, 


saturated  with  bromide  of  silver  by  allowing  a  large  collodionised 
plate  to  remain  in  about  twelve  hours,  or  say  all  night :  after  filtra¬ 
tion  it  is  ready  for  use.  A  bromised  plate  requires  an  immersion 
of  not  less  than  ten  minutes  ;  but,  if  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
bath  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  will  present  a  cloudy  ap¬ 
pearance  by  transmitted  light,  with  a  liability  to  fog  under  de¬ 
velopment. 

On  removal  from  the  silver  bath,  place  the  plate  in  a  dipping 
trough  containing  distilled  water,  while  another  plate  is  being 
collodionised ;  then  remove  and  pour  over  it  one  or  two  ounces  of 
distilled  water,  waving  it  well  over  the  surface  and  back  of  the 
plate  to  remove  traces  of  free  nitrate  of  silver;  and  then  wash  it 
thoroughly  under  a  tap  or  from  a  jug,  and  leave  it  to  soak  in  a  tin 
can,  flat  dish,  or  other  convenient  vessel,  filled  with  water,  that  will 
hold  the  number  of  plates  to  be  prepared. 

The  plate  is  then  to  be  taken  out,  slightly  washed  with  a  few 
ounces  of  filtered  water,  and  placed,  face  upwards,  in  a  flat  dish  con¬ 
taining  sufficient  solution  of  tannin  to  cover  the  plate.  For  stereo¬ 
scopic  sized  plates  I  use,  with  the  best  results — 

Tannin  .  15  grains, 

Alcohol .  15  minims, 

Water  .  1  ounce; 

but  for  single  pictures,  which  should  have  more  vigour,  twenty 
grains  of  tannin  will  give  brilliant  negatives.  Allow  the  plate  to 
remain  in  the  tannin  bath  about  two  minutes  (less  time  will  cause 
streaks) ;  then  remove  and  wash  it  thoroughly /  and  lastly,  rinse  the 
plate  with  a  little  distilled  water,  set  up  to  drain,  and  dry  quickly 
and  evenly  before  a  red  fire. 

The  exposure,  according  to  subject,  light,  and  character  of  lens 
employed,  ranges  from  a  fraction  of  a  second  upwards  ;  in  a  word, 
the  same  as  with  wet  collodion. 
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To  develope,  pour  over  the  surface  as  much  as  sufficient  of  the 
following  solution 

Alcohol. . . . . . . . .  jounce. 

'Water  (in  which  is  dissolved  two  grains 

of  carbonate  ammonia)  . . . .  a  „ 

Ihen  return  the  liquid  to  the  developing  glass,  and  add  a  few 
drops  of  alcoholic  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid,  prepared,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  Major  Russell,  by  dissolving  ninety-six  grains  of  pyro¬ 
gallic  acid  in  one  ounce  of  alcohol.  Develope  until  the  details  are 
visible  by  reflected  light,  ivcish  thoroughly  the  surface  ancl  haclc ,  and 
intensify  with  pyrogallic  acid  and  acid  silver,  using  another  mea¬ 
sure-glass  for  the  purpose. 

Fix  with  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

When  the.  preceding  instructions  are  adhered  to,  assisted  by 
cleanly  manipulation,  highly  satisfactory  results  may  be  confi¬ 
dently  expected.  .  It  will,  however,  be  necessary  to  free  the  plate 
boxes  and  dark  slides  from  dust  before  placing  the  plates  in  them, 
or  pinholes  will  disfigure  the  negative. 

For  years  past  instantaneous  dry  plates  have  been  the  deside¬ 
rata  ot  every  earnest  amateur  photographer ;  and,  although 
various  modes  of  working  have,  at  periods  few  and  far  between, 
by  unskilful  hands,  produced  instantaneous  results — thereby  rais¬ 
ing  our  hopes  that,  ere  long,  fleeting  clouds,  lee  shore  breakers, 
and  scenes  of  animate  nature,  might  enliven  our  negatives — yet, 
with  these  exceptions,  no  published  dry  process  has  placed  within 
our  reach  the  means  of  securing  such  charming  subjects  with  cer¬ 
tainty  and.  ease.  Hitherto,  for  rapid  exposures,  wet  plates,  with  all 
the  impedimenta  of  ill-ventilated  tents  and  cumbrous  packages  of 
chemicals,  have  been  our  only  resource — thus  transforming  what 
should  be  a  pleasure  excursion  into  a  period  of  toil.  With  a  bath 
prepared  within  eight  days,  and  collodion  in  good  working  order, 
objects  capable  of  being  photographed  instantaneously  by  the  wet 
process  can  be  obtained  with  equal  facility  by  that  herein  de¬ 
scribed. 

Regarding  the  requirement  of  a  new  bath,  our  most  successful 
instantaneous  operators  by  the  wet  process  find  that  a  bath 
which,  when  first  prepared ,  works  instantaneously  will  in  the 
course  of  five  or  six  days  demand  an  exposure  of  at  least  a 
second,  having  become  charged  with  impurities  from  the  collodion 
and  other  matters.  This  is  a  drawback  which  we  must  endure  for 
the  present ;  but  I  trust  that  before  long  means  will  be  discovered 
to  overrule  even  this  objectionable  feature. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  hope  that  many  wifi,  before  the  close  of  the 
present  briliant  summer,  obtain  pictures  such  as  those  with  which 
the  name  of  Mr.  Wilson  has  been  associated,  for  by  this  process 
such  results  are  possible  ;  and  let  the  supporters  of  dry  plates  not 
rest  satisfied  until  they  win  the  contest  known  to  our  American 
friends  as  “Siccus  versus  Humidus.” 


ON  THE  INTERVENTION  OF  ART  IN  THE  PRACTICE  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY.* 

By  M.  Blanquakt-Evhakd, 

Pant  II.— Practical  Means— Manipulations. 

I. — Action  of  Light. 

Ip  it  were  possible,  we  should  willingly  postpone  the  publication  in 
order  to  make  our  investigation  more  complete  ;  but  the  near  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  photographic  campaign,  and  the  desire  to  avoid  the 
reproach  of  incompleteness  in  our  directions  which  might  be  fairly 
brought  against  us  if  the  results  were  not  obtained  which  ought 
to  follow  the  application  of  our  theory,  will  not  allow  us  to  wait 
longer. 

We  have  said  that  it  was  possible  to  continue  out  of  the  camera 
the  action  of  light  on  the  image  produced,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
increase  its  intensity. 

When  it  is  desired  not  to  light  the  whole  of  the  negative,  those 
parts  which  it  is  desired  to  retain  in  their  primitive  state  must  be 
protected  by  screens. 

How  is  this  result  to  be  obtained?  That  is  what  we  now  proceed 
to  show.  But  it  should  be  at  once  understood  that  we  do  not  here 
propose  to  give  an  artistic  lesson.  Art  is  not  the  result  of  chemi¬ 
cal  reactions  or  manipulations:  it  consists  in  the  choice  of  effects. 
We  shall  show  how  they  arc  obtained,  not  where  they  should  be 
produced. 

Some  parts  of  a  subject  have  to  be  sacrificed  in  order  to  briug 
others  out  into  bolder  relief  and  with  greater  effect  than  with  an 
ordinary  method  of  illumination,  as  in  the  magic  paintings  of 
Rembrandt;  or  ask  of  Nature  a  lively  and  spirited  style  of  illumi- 
*  Cjralu'kd  from  rage  3C4. 


nation,  as  in  the  Spanish  school.  Photography  will  be  able,  from 
this  time  forth,  to  produce  these  two  results  with  the  same 
materials. 

Let  us  observe,  at  first,  that  there  are  certain  kinds  of  negatives 
which  we  prefer  to  others.  Thus  those  of  a  medium  degree 
of  intensity  and  full  of  detail — that  is  to  say  rather  weak  than 
strong — are  those  with  which  we  are  best  satisfied.  The  following 
is  the  reason  : — their  deficient  intensity  causes  them  to  be  rejected 
in  practice,  because,  in  printing,  they  yield  proofs  which  are  too 
deep  and  without  brilliancy  in  the  high  lights — a  condition  of 
things  which  is  very  favourable  for  our  purpose.  All  those  parts 
which  we  desire  to  keep  in  relative  obscurity  are  obtained  in  that 
condition  by  using  the  negative  in  its  ordinary  condition ;  that  is 
to  say,  that  we  protect  those  parts  from  the  action  of  light  while 
we  expose  the  others. 

Nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  the  means  necessary  to  effect 
this  object.  With  a  small  brush,  and  some  opaque  colour  well 
ground  in  oil  or  varnish,  we  trace  out,  as  correctly  as  possible,  on 
the  reverse  of  the  cliche — that  is  to  say,  on  the  side  not  covered 
with  collodion — the  outline  of  those  parts  which  it  is  desired  to 
protect  from  the  action  of  light ;  then  this  being  determined— a 
matter  of  great  facility  by  reason  of  the  transparency  of  the 
negative — we  cover  these  parts  with  a  film  of  opaque  colour. 

In  this  state  we  expose  to  the  sun  the  painted  side  of  our 
negative. 

The  luminous  rays  pass  through  those  parts  not  protected  by 
colour,  and  it  is  on  these  places  only  that  they  exerciso  their 
colouring  action. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  arrive  at  great  per¬ 
fection  in  defining  the  outline  of  those  parts  which  it  is  desired  to 
protect  and  those  which  it  is  desired  to  expose. 

A  sufficient  amount  of  sharpness  almost  is  obtained  without  the 
slightest  precaution.  Further,  an  amount  of  sharpness  equal  to 
that  produced  by  an  engraver’s  tool  may  be  obtained  if  the  nega¬ 
tive  be  exposed  on  a  moveable  framework,  moving  in  the  meridian, 
and  according  to  the  elevation  of  the  sun,  in  order  that  the  rays 
may  traverse  the  thickness  of  the  glass  in  a  perpendicular  direc¬ 
tion. 

The  mass  of  high  lights  being  obtained,  the  working  of  the 
reserves  may  be  proceeded  with  at  pleasure.  All  those  parts  of 
the  negative  which  are  now  considered  sufficiently  exposed  must 
be  covered  with  colour,  in  order  that  those  only  may  now  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  which  it  is  deemed  expedient  to  impart  greater  depth  of 
colour.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  way  we  may  vary,  ad  infinitum , 
the  luminous  effects,  since  we  can  graduate  at  discretion  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  light. 

When  the  desired  effect  has  been  obtained,  the  colour  with  which 
the  back  of  the  negative  has  been  covered  is  removed,  and  a  little 
practice  will  enable  the  operator  soon  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
the  lights  thus  produced. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  that  if  the  contemplated 
effect  has  not  been  fully  attained,  nothing  is  more  simple  than  to 
re-expose  those  parts  which  require  to  be  more  deeply  printed — an 
operation  which  in  some  respects  resembles  that  of  the  engraver, 
who  continues  his  labours  until  he  has  obtained  what  he  desires. 

II.— Of  De-Iodising. 

The  effects  due  to  luminous  action  being  finished,  we  have  at  our 
disposal  two  methods — either  of  which  may  be  adopted,  according 
to  circumstances — for  the  purpose  of  de-iodising  or  fixing. 

If  the  negative  under  treatment  be  strongly  coloured,  and 
possess  that  degree  of  intensity  necessary  to  give  brilliant 
positive  proofs,  it  is  only  necessary  to  introduce  it  into  a  bath  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda.  The  effect  of  the  re-agent  may  be  followed 
by  the  eye.  In  dissolving  the  iodide  it  simultaneously  removes 
the  pearly  shade  of  the  collodion  film,  which  then  becomes  com¬ 
pletely  clear  and  transparent.  If,  on  the  contrary,  either  from 
insufficient  exposure  or  want  of  energy  in  the  light,  the  negative 
be  regarded  as  insufficiently  intense,  it  will  be  necessary  to  submit 
it  to  the  action  of  chloride  of  gold  according  to  the  very  valuable 
method  suggested  by  M.  Fizeau  for  Daguerreotype  pictures  on 
silver  plates. 

Let  us  recapitulate  this  method  in  a  few  words,  to  avoid  trouble 
to  those  of  our  readers  who  have  not  practised  the  Daguerreotype 
The  plate,  being  perfectly  levelled  on  a  levelling  stand,  is  flooded 
with  a  solution  of  Sel  d’or  de  Fordos  et  Gelis  (hyposulphite  of 
soda  and  gold)  as  deep  as  possible.  The  image  thus  covered  is 
uniformly  warmed  by  means  of  a  spirit  lamp,  under  the  action  of 
which  the  gold  is  precipitated  and  the  image  i.s  seen  to  change 
colour. 
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We  propose  to  replace  the  Daguerreotype  plate  by  our  glass 
negative,  and  let  it  undergo  the  same  treatment.  Whether  it  has 
previously  been  grey  or  brown,  we  shall  see  it  assume  a  deep  black 
tint  when  viewed  by  transmitted  light,  and  bronze  green  by 
reflected  light.  The  opacity  naturally  results  from  the  quantity  of 
gold  precipitated  ;  we  therefore  warm  it  well  in  order  to  have  an 
abundant  precipitate,  and  we  use  a  very  strong  solution  of  gold 
(containing  one  per  cent). 

This  process,  as  will  be  seen,  constitutes  in  itself  an  excellent 
method  of  intensifying;  for,  far  from  thickening  the  high  lights 
and  fogging  the  shadows —as  too  often  happens  when  intensifying 
by  means  of  a  nitrate  of  silver  bath— it  gives  to  the  high  lights 
great  solidity  without  taking  away  their  limpidity,  and  instead  of 
fogging  the  high  lights  it  clears  them,  so  to  speak,  by  beginning 
the  solution  of  the  iodide  of  silver  in  the  film. 

But  for  the  special  case  upon  which  we  are  now  engaged  it  has 
an  advantage  which  does  not  appertain  to  any  ordinary  means  of 
intensifying,  inasmuch  as  it  induces  a  much  more  energetic  action 
upon  those  parts  where  the  light  has  twice  acted  than  upon  those 
parts  which  have  been  preserved.  Thus,  in  our  own  practice,  we 
are  almost  tempted  to  submit  all  our  negatives  to  the  action  of 
sel  d’or  before  de-iodising. 

After  cooling,  the  excess  is  collected  to  serve  (after  the  addition 
of  sel  d’or  to  keep  up  its  strength)  again.  The  negative  is  then, 
treated  with  hyposulphite  of  soda  to  effect  the  removal  of  the 
iodide :  it  is  then  freely  washed  with  water  and  dried. 

HI.-— On  Shadows.  • 

We  have  said  that  when  we  had  to  deal  with  a  weak  negative, 
but  full  of  detail,  as  produced  by  certain  reducing  agents, 
especially  sulphate  of  iron,  we  could  convert  into  shaded  portions 
for  the  general  effect  of  the  picture  those  portions  of  the  negative 
which  are  exposed  to  a  second  action  of  light.  It  is  possible  that 
by  this  simple  means  we  should  have  shadows  enough.  When, 
however,  this  is  not  the  case,  and  it  becomes  necessary,  for  effect, 
to  sacrifice  more  of  certain  parts,  the  following  is  the  method  to 
adopt  to  obtain  this  result 

Trace  upon  paper  against  glass  the  outline  of  those  parts  which 
it  is  desired  to  put  into  shadow  ;  cut  this  out  in  cardboard  or  thick 
paper,  in  such  a  manner  that  this  cardboard  being*  applied  to  the 
proof  protects  one  part,  while  the  other  is  being  exposed.  *  Pre¬ 
pare  then  a  flat  dish,  which,  being  placed  horizontally,  should 
have  some  iodine  spread  over  the  bottom,  over  which  the  nega¬ 
tive,  covered  by  its  screen,  should  be  placed.  The  vapours  of 
iodine  attach  themselves  to  those  parts  of  the  image  which 
remain  uncovered,  and  form  with  the  metal  an  iodide  of  silver. 
The  film  is  more  or  less  thick,  according  as  the  exposure  has  been 
more  or  less  prolonged. 

Iodide  of  silver  being  soluble  in  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  its 
analogues,  it  is  only  necessary  to  pass  the  negative  rapidly  through 
a  solution  thereof  in  order  to  remove  all  the  iodide  formed.  By 
these  means  the  shadows  may  be  increased  to  any  desired  extent, 
since  it  may  be  carried  as  far  as  the  complete  conversion  of  all 
the  metal  into  iodide. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  say  at  what  point  the  iodising  should  be 
stopped,  as  experience  alone  can  teach  this;  the  operator  will, 
however,  be  able  to  form  some  judgment  from  the  colour  assumed 

by  the  negative. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that  it  is  always  best  to  keep 
within  the  extreme  effect,  since  one  is  always  free  to  renew  the 
operation ;  as  the  negative,  after  iodising,  drying,  and  washing,  may 
be  submitted  to  the  action  of  iodine  until  the  image  is  completely 

absorbed. 

Let  us  conclude  by  an  observation  which  is  not  without  its  im¬ 
portance.  It  is,  that  the  operation  of  iodising  is  attended  with  less 
danger  after  the  negative  has  been  passed  through  chloride  of  gold, 
as  we  showed  above.  The  film  of  gold  which  covers  the  silver 
moderates  the  action  of  the  iodine,  and  thus  allows  it  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  with  greater  safety  to  the  point  where  it  is  desirable  it 
should  be  arrested. 


Balloon  Experiments. — A  meeting  of  scientific  men  was  recently 
held  in  the  manufactory  of  M.  Nadar  to  hear  this  gentleman  explain  the 
principles  of  a  remarkable  newly-projected  balloon,  gigantic  in  size  and 
power.  It  is  intended  to  make  long  aerial  voyages,  and  the  monster  car, 
two  stories  high,  is  to  contain  eighty  persons  !  The  inauguration  is  to 
take  place  at  Baden-Baden  during  the  races,  which  commence  next  month, 
and  models  will  be  exhibibited  in  London  very  shortly. 

*  Tracing  the  outline  on  glass  may  be  dispensed  with  if  a  positive  print  be  taken, 
pasted  on  cardboard,  and  cut  out.  In  this  manner  a  more  exact  outline  is  obtained 
than  by  tracing. 


CONSTRUCTION  OP  GLASS-HOUSES.* 

By  M.  D.  van  Moxckhoven. 

Lighting  the  Sitter. — If  the  glass-room  were  completely  open, 
the  lighting  of  the  sitter  would  be  uniform;  this  would  be  the 
case  with  portraits  taken  in  the  open  air,  which  are  always 
wanting  in  relief.  It  is  not  so,  however,  when  blinds  or  curtains 
are  suitably  arranged  under  the  glass.  It  is  possible  by  these 
means,  by  intercepting  the  light  in  a  certain  determined  direction, 
to  illuminate  the  sitter  so  as  to  produce  any  effect  which  may  be 
desired. 

These  curtains  are  generally  made  in  blue  cotton  or  in  wool. 
They  slide  by  means  of  rings  on  iron  rods  arranged  parallel  to  the 
line  of  the  roof.  In  some  glass-rooms,  fitted  with  every  conve¬ 
nience,  double  series  of  curtains  are  arranged,  moveable  in  two 
perpendicular  directions.  These  curtains  are  chosen  more  or  less 
transparent,  and  do  not  produce  such  strong  shadows  as  those  of 
simpler  form. 

According  to  the  plan  of  glass-room  exposed  to  the  north  {Jig.  88) 
it  happens,  when  the  light  is  powerful,  that  one  side  of  the  sitter 
is  much  more  strongly  lighted  than  the  other.  This  inconvenience 
may  be  obviated  by  means  of  a  large  glass  mirror,  which  will  send 
the  light  in  any  direction  which  may  be  considered  necessary.  By 
these  means  the  most  artistic  effects  of  light  and  shade  may  be 
obtained. 

As  a  general  rule  the  sitter  should  be  placed  in  that  part  of  the 
room  where,  to  avail  ourselves  of  an  artist’s  term,  the  light  does 
not  strike  perpendicularly.  To  give  an  example  of  this  we  would 
refer  again  to  Jig.  85,  in  which  the  model  is  badly  placed,  because 
the  light  falls  from  above.  It  is  not  thus  with  jig.  86  :  the  model 
is  shaded,  and  the  illumination  is  better  distributed,  because 
the  illuminating  rays  here  have  a  proper  inclination.  In  the 
first  instance  the  produced  shadows  are  marked  by  too  great 
intensity. 

The  most  general  conditions  have  been  represented  in  Jig.  88. 
We  have  there  marked  the  situation  of  the  chair  where  the  model 
should  be  placed.  It  is  necessary  to  begin  by  drawing  the  upper 
curtains  so  as  to  protect  the  model  from  a  vertical  light.  With 
reference  to  the  side  blinds,  they  should  also  be  drawn,  but  not 
so  far  as  the  first.  We  have  shown  on  one  side  the  reflt-ctor,  u  inch 
consists  of  a  glass  moveable  on  two  pivots. 

We  cannot  too  fully  impress  upon  the  operator  the  necessity  for 
making  the  light  in  the  glass-room  very  soft.  A  powerful  light 
produces  not  only  excessive  intensity  in  the  shadows,  but  induces 
also  that  frowning  and  contraction  of  the  features  of  the  sitter 
which  it  is  so  desirable  to  avoid.  When  it  is  desired  to  work 
quickly,  it  is  better  therefore  to  seek  for  rapidity  in  the  chemical 
processes  or  optical  apparatus  employed. 

There  are  artists  who  arrange  their  glass-houses  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  the  room  being  glazed  on  all  sides,  but  only  half  its  length. 
This  glazed  portion  is  separated  from  the  other  half  by  a  large  black 
curtain,  furnished  with  a  square  opening.  The  apparatus  is  con¬ 
cealed  by  this  curtain,  and  remains  always  in  the  same  place.  The 
operator  then  studies  the  method  of  opening  the  curtains  in  the 
glazed  portion  of  the  room  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  small 
number  of  middle  tints,  to  which  he  labours  to  impart  all  the  per¬ 
fection  possible. 

This  plan  has  the  advantage  of  requiring  less  artistic  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  operator;  but  he  is  confined,  so  to  speak,  to  a 
mechanical  method  of  working;  and,  by  way  of  retaliation,  all 
his  portraits  have  a  very  monotonous  character;  and  if  he  has 
to  reproduce  a  group  or  a  subject  a  little  out  of  the  way,  he  finds 
himself  surrounded  by  almost  insurmountable  difficulties. 

We  have  said,  at  the  commencement  of  this  chapter,  that  some 
operators  occasionally  avail  themselves  of  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun  to  produce  certain  artistic  effects  of  a  striking  character.  In 
such  cases  it  is  not  the  direct  solar  light  itself  which  should  be 
used,  but  that  light  reflected  from  a  blue  screen,  disposed  in  the 
same  way  as  the  glass  reflector  in  Jig.  88. 

We  have  now  given  in  a  few  lines  all  that  we  can  say  relative 
to  the  lighting  of  the  glass-room.  We  have  been  obliged  to  con¬ 
fine  ourselves  to  certain  general  and  purely  descriptive  precepts, 
because  it  is  simply  impossible  to  teach  artistic  sentiment  by  so 
many  words:  it  is  a  thing  acquired  by  a  kind  of  intuitive  per¬ 
ception. 

The  artistic  value  of  photography  is  everywhere  denied,  with¬ 
out  reflecting  that  the  cause  of  the  great  number  of  bad  portraits 
daily  issued  by  mere  mechanical  photographers  is  solely  due  to 
the  tolerance  of  the  public,  which  causes  a  daily  increase  in  their 
numbers. 

*  Concluded  from  page  305. 
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ON  THE  PREPARATION  OP  IODIDE  OP  CALCIUM.* 

By  Professor  Dr.  Rudolph  Wagner. 

Iodide  of  calcium,  now  so  much  used  in  photography,  is  prepared 
(Liebig’s  formula)  by  mixing  one  part  of  phosphorous,  twenty 
parts  of  iodine,  and  forty  parts  of  water,  and  then  saturating  the 
acid  fluid  with  milk  of  lime.  The  fluid  being  separated  by  filtra¬ 
tion  from  the  resulting  phosphate  of  lime,  contains  the  iodide  of 
calcium  in  solution.  0.  Ilesse  justly  remarks  that  this  formula  is 
productive  of  many  difficulties,  and  is  also  too  expensive,  though 
the  latter  objection  is  overweighed  by  the  quantity  of  pure  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  which  is  also  obtained  in  the  process.  The  formula 
recommended  by  Hesse,  to  obtain  iodide  of  calcium,  consists  in 
decomposing  iodide  of  iron  by  milk  of  lime.  This  formula,  which 
appeared  in  Otto’s  Lehrbuch  der  Chemie  as  long  since  as  1855,  is 
practical  enough,  but  causes  the  chemist  the  same  annoyance  as 
the  similar  preparation  of  iodide  of  potassium  from  iodide  of  iron 
and  carbonate  of  potash. 

For  photographic  purposes,  or  for  use  in  the  preparation  of 
iodides  by  the  practical  chemist — such,  for  instance,  as  iodide  of 
lead,  red  iodide  of  mercury,  &c. — iodide  of  calcium  may  be  more 
satisfactorily  obtained  thus  : — 

1.  By  adding  iodine  to  a  mixture  of  sulphite  of  lime  and  hydrate 
of  lime  mixed  into  a  paste  with  water. 

Ca,  S  0o  =  GO  )  (  Ca  0,  S  03  =  68 

Ca,  II  0  =  37  >  gives  d  Ca  J  =  147 

I  =  127  j  (  II 0  =  9 

~  224  224 

Iodide  of  barium  is  obtained  in  like  manner  from  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  sulphite  of  baryta  and  solution  of  baryta,  and  may 
be  advantageously  employed — 

(a)  In  the  preparation  of  iodide  of  potassium,  the  solution  of 
iodide  of  barium  being  decomposed  by  an  equal  quantity  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  potash,  and  the  iodide  of  potassium  solution  poured  off 
from  the  precipitate,  which  may  be  used  as  a  white  pigment. 

( b )  In  the  preparation  of  liydriodic  acid,  which  is  effected  by 
decomposing  the  iodide  of  barium  solution  by  diluted  sulphuric 
acid,  and  decanting  the  (diluted)  liydriodic  acid  from  the  pre¬ 
cipitate. 

2.  By  saturating  liydriodic  acid  with  carbonate  of  lime. — This 
formula  would  offer  no  novelty — indeed  it  would  in  way  differ  from 
Liebig’s,  were  it  not  for  the  peculiar  and  extremely  simple  method 
of  preparing  the  liydriodic  acid.  This  consists  in  holding  newly- 
made  sulphite  of  baryta  in  suspension  in  water,  and  adding  finely7 
pulverised  iodine  to  the  milky  fluid  until  it  is  saturated.  The  fluid 
which  is  separated  from  the  white  precipitate  of  baryta  by  decant¬ 
ing  is  pure  liydriodic  acid. 

BaO,  S02  —  108-5)  (  BaO,  S  03  =  116*5 

I  =  127  >  gives  -< 

HO  ~  9  j  (  111  =  128 


244*5  244-5 

The  question  here  arises — since  sulphite  of  baryta  is  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time  extensively  manufactured  for  use  in  paper-making  as  a 
bleaching  agent  and  actual  substitute  for  rags — whether  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  might  not  be  profitably  employed  for  the  preparation  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  by  adding  iodine  to  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of 
potash  and  sulphite  of  baryta. 

3.  By  saturating  a  mixture  of  water  and  hyposulphite  of  lime 
(prepared  either  by  E.  Kopp’s  formula  v.  Mein  Jahresbericht,  1858, 
or  from  the  refuse  of  soda  after  exposure  to  the  atmosphere)  with 
iodine,  we  obtain  a  mixture  of  iodide  of  calcium  with  tetrathionato 
of  lime,  which  may  be  employed  for  technical  purposes  where  it 
has  hitherto  been  customary  to  use  iodide  of  potassium,  as  in  cer¬ 
tain  analyses  for  chlorometry,  &c.  This  fluid  is  not  adapted  to 
precipitating  iodide  of  silver,  because  the  silver  is  apt  to  become 
sulphurised  and  turn  into  dark  brown  sulphide  of  silver  under  the 
influence  of  the  tetrathicnic  acid. 

4.  Among  the  alkaline  reducing  agents,  the  nitrites  deserve 
much  consideration  in  attaining  our  aim.  From  a  mixture  of 
finely  pulverised  iodine,  or  of  iodine  dissolved  in  iodide  of  calcium 
or  in  liydriodic  acid,  with  lime  and  hydrate  of  lime,  we  get  iodide 
of  calcium  and  nitrate  of  lime. 

CaO,  NO..  =  66)  (CaO,  NOs=  82 

2CaC,  HO  =  74  C  gives  d  2CaI  =  294 

21  =254)  (  2110  =  18 

394  394 

*  From  Fhoiogranhisches  Archiv. 


I  have,  however,  not  succeeded  in  dissolving  two  parts  of  iodine 
in  one  part  of  nitrate.  The  last  part  of  the  nitrite,  especially 
when  much  diluted,  is  not  converted  by  iodine  into  nitrate.  But 
for  this  evil,  iodide  of  potassium  might  be  prepared  from  nitrite  of 
potash,  hydrate  of  potash,  and  iodine,  and  the  resulting  salts — i.e.f 
nitre  and  iodide  of  potassium — could  bo  separated  by  crystal¬ 
lisation. 

5.  Finely  pulverised  iodine  dissolves  in  a  concentrated  mixture 
of  arsenious  acid  and  mill?  of  lime,  in  the  form  of  insoluble  arsenate 
of  lime  and  soluble  iodide  of  potassium.  When  filtered,  and  re¬ 
action  has  ceased,  it  is  entirely  free  from  arsenic.  It  appears  that 
four  parts  of  hydrate  of  lime  are  to  be  added  to  one  part  of 
arsenious  acid  and  two  parts  of  iodine. 

6.  The  arsenious  acid  of  the  preceding  experiment  may  be 
removed  by  oxide  of  antimony  (precipitated  by  soda  from  sesqui 
chloride  of  antimony). 


“NOTES”  HARMONIOUS  AND  DISCORDANT,  ON 
VARIOUS  SUBJECTS. 

By  J.  T.  Taylor. 

On  Restoring  Faded  Photographic  Prints. 

Ten  years  ago — 0!  how  beautiful  it  was!  The  offspring  of  an 
albumenised  glass  negative  ! — it  was  sharp,  artistic,  delicate,  and 
brilliant.  Although  an  English  subject,  it  was  photographed  and 
printed  by  our  Gallic  neighbours.  But  its  glory  has  now  departed. 
Its  whites  are  yellow,  its  half-tints  are  yellow,  and  its  blacks  are 
yellow  too — differing  just  a  little  in  degree.  “ Ichabod  ”  is  em¬ 
blazoned  across  its  surface,  and  nought  now  remains  but  to  mourn 
over  its  departed  glory,  or  to  try  and  renovate  it. 

The  latter  idea  suggests  ample  food  for  thought.  It  is  one  of 
those  things  that  is  supposed  (and  with  good  reason  too)  to  bo 
“easier  said  than  done.”  In  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  “pre¬ 
vention  is  better  than  cure  but,  where  the  disease  has  set  in,  it 
is  matter  of  interest  to  consider  how  far  it  is  possible  to  effect  a 
cure. 

Mr.  Tunny,  some  few  months  ago,  intimated  that  he  had  dis¬ 
covered  a  method  of  restoring  faded  prints,  accompanying  this 
intimation  with  the  actual  exhibition  of  prints  so  resuscitated,  the 
method  of  doing  which  he  stated  he  might  perhaps  publish  at  soino 
future  period  of  time.  Pending  Mr.  Tunny’s  communication,  which 
will  doubtless  possess  much  interest,  a  few  observations  on  this 
subject  may  not  be  inappropriate  at  present. 

The  restoration  of  a  degraded  Daguerreotype  or  positive  coliodio- 
type  is  a  matter  of  comparative  simplicity.  The  application  of 
any  suitable  solvent  for  the  oxide,  or  obscuring  film,  whatever  that 
may  be,  will  at  once  remedy  matters ;  and,  for  the  two  classes  of 
pictures  adduced  as  examples,  there  is  nothing  better  than  a 
solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  the  strength  to  be  determined 
by  the  nature  of  the  discolouration.  For  a  collodion  positive  it  is 
best  to  use  the  solution  rather  strong,  taking  special  care,  how¬ 
ever,  not  to  allow  it  to  remain  on  more  than  a  few  seconds,  or 
else  the  half-tints  will  suffer. 

But  the  restoration  of  a  faded  paper  print  is  a  very  different 
matter.  From  the  complex  nature  of  the  changes  induced  in  it, 
coupled  with  the  ignorance  that  still  prevails  on  the  nature  of  the 
photographic  image — especially  when  that  image  is  enfilmed,  so 
to  speak,  by  such  an  organic  substance  as  albumen — it  is  evident 
that  the  restoration  of  a  faded  paper  print  is  a  subject  worthy  of 
the  investigation  of  our  philosophers. 

It  is  a  fact  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  great  founder  of  our 
art,  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  in  a  communication  to  the  French  Academy 
of  Sciences,  above  twenty  years  ago,  indicated  with  great  plainness 
the  direction  in  which  experimenters  should  travel.  The  following 
few  remarks,  by  Mr.  Talbot,  now  published  in  any  photographic 
journal  for  the  first  time,  will  be  read  with  satisfaction  by  all. 
It  will  be  observed  that  he  is  speaking  of  a  paper  negative,  although 
his  observations  are  applicable  to  paper  positives  nearly  as  well : — 

“After  a  calotype  picture  has  furnished  several  copies,  it  sometimes  grows 
faint,  and  no  more  good  copies  can  then  be  made  from  it.  But  these  pictures 
possess  the  beautiful  and  extraordinary  property  of  being  susceptible  of  revival. 
In  order  to  revive  and  restore  their  original  appearance,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
wash  them  again  by  candle-light  with  gallo-nitrate  of  silver,  and  warm  them. 
This  causes  all  the  shades  of  the  picture  to  darken  greatly,  while  the  white  parts 
remain  unaffected.  The  shaded  parts  of  the  paper  thus  acquire  an  opacity 
which  gives  a  renewed  spirit  and  life  to  the  copies,  of  which  a  second  series 
may  now  be  taken,  extending  often  to  a  very  considerable  number.  In  reviving 
the  picture,  it  sometimes  happens  that  various  details  make  their  appearance 
which  had  not  before  been  seen,  having  been  latent  all  the  time,  yet,  neverthe¬ 
less,  not  destroyed  by  their  long  exposure  to  sunshine.” 

Now,  if  any  readers  are  in  possession  of  a  few  faded  prints  (and 
who  are  not  ?)  their  course  of  action  is  clear.  But  those  who  are 
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not  may  easily  supply  themselves  with  faded  stereographs, _  which 
are  frequently  to  be  met  with  at  auction  sales  at  a  small  price,  per 
dozen  or  gross.  These  are,  in  most  cases,  the  pickings,  of  the 
wholesale  dealer’s  stock,  who  thus  disposes  of  his  faded  pictures. 
Among  these  may  often  be  found  some  “choice  specimens”  of 
fading.  Once  in  possession  of  these,  as  just  stated,  the  course  of 
action  is  clear.  Remove  them  from  the  cardboard  mount  by  soak¬ 
ing  in  water,  and  after  further  washing  to  get  rid  of  the  paste, 
adopt  the  plan  here  recommended  by  Mr.  Talbot.  Adopt  such 
modifications  of  the  original  method  as  suggest  themselves  as 
being  palpable  improvements,  such  as  the  substitution  of  pyrogallic 
acid  for  the  more  slowly  acting  gallic  acid,  and  citric  acid  as  giving 
a  blacker  tone  than  the  acetic,  combined  with  greater  cleanliness 
in  its  action.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  best  method  of 
using  gallic  acid,  will,  of  course,  prefer  it  to  the  pyrogallic  for  this, 
as  for  every  other  purpose  in  which  the  two  com.6  into  competition  ; 
but,  as  commonly  used ,  the  pyrogallic  will  be  found  most  energetic 
in  its  action.  The  utmost  possible  degree  of  vigour  having  been 
obtained,  the  tone  must,  of  course,  be  regulated  by  a  gold  bath  in 
the  usual  way. 

But  “  prevention  is  better  than  cure and  how  to  prevent  fading 
deserves  the  utmost  consideration,  and  is  well  worthy  of  a  chapter 
by  Mr.  Emerson  J.  Reynolds,  who,  in  his  past  valuable  communi¬ 
cations,  has  shown  himself  thoroughly  competent  to  throw  light 
on  this  difficult  subject. 

That  the  necessary  evil — -hyposulphite  of  soda — is  the  cause 
seems  unanimously  admitted  ;  and  from  association  of  ideas  arises 
the  question — How  do  we  know  when  a  print  is  thoroughly 
washed?  If  the  hyposulphite  can  be  remoyed  thoroughly  in 
course  of  a  few  minutes,  is  it  not  manifest  folly  to  allow  prints  to 
soak  in  water  for  twenty-four  hours,  as  some  photographers  pride 
themselves  upon  doing  ?  It  is  no  libel  on  professional  photo- 
tograpliers  to  say,  that  nine  out  of  every  ten  do  not  know  when 
their  prints  are  properly  washed,  and  consequently  wash  them 
haphazard. 

The  publication  of  some  delicate  tests  for  the  presence  of  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda  would  be  a  boon  to  many.  There  is  at  present 
no  efficient  direct  test  for  this  salt  in  minute  quantity.  There  is, 
however,  an  indirect  test  which,  with  proper  manipulation,  might 
answer  the  purpose  : — Add  a  small  quantity  of  iodine  to  a  solution 
of  iodide  of  potassium.  Dilute  the  liquid  until,  when  added  to  a 
solution  of  starch,  it  gives  just  a  blue  tint,  and  no  more.  Add  a 
drop  of  this  liquid  to  the  print  washing  water  supposed  to  contain 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  if  there  is  any  of  that  salt  present,  the 
colour  will  be  destroyed.  In  this  case  it  is  important  that  the  test 
liquid  contain  as  little  iodine  as  possible;  for  it  is  evident  that  a 
minute  quantity  of  hyposulphite  can  counteract  the  effect  only  of 
a  minute  quantity  of  iodine. 

There  is  a  test  for  the  presence  of  sulphides  which  possesses  ex¬ 
treme  delicacy.  I  allude  to  the  nitro-prussides,  a  solution  of  one 
of  which,  added  to  water  containing  tire  most  minute  trace  of  an 
alkaline  sulphide,  immediately  produces  a  brilliant  and  intense 
violet,  thus  making  it  a  test  of  the  highest  order.  The  nitro- 
prusside  of  sodium  is  perhaps  the  most  convenient  salt  to  employ. 
Now  if  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  could  be  decomposed,  so  as  to 
yield  sulphide  of  soda  as  one  of  its  decomposition  products,  the 
most  minute  quantity  could  readil}7  be  recognised  by  this  test ; 
and  if  Mr.  Reynolds,  Mr.  Dawson,  or  any  other  photographic 
chemist,  will  indicate  an  easy  method  by  which  this  decomposition 
can  be  effected,  this  test  will  at  once  be  impressed  into  the  service 
of  photographic  art,  and  the  least  trace  of  hyposulphite  in  the 
washing  water  detected  with  ease  and  eertainty. 

Liquid  Colours. 

Many  readers  may  not,  perhaps,  be  aware  of  a  simple  and  ex¬ 
cellent  plan  of  preparing  colours  in  a  liquid  state,  and  which  are 
ready  for  use  at  all  times.  The  preparation  is  simple  in  the  extreme, 
consisting  merely  in  diluting  Judson’s  simple  dyes  (which  are  sold 
in  bottles  at  6d.  and  upwards)  with  methylated  spirits  of  wine.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  distilled  water  might  be  largely  mixed  with 
the  spirit,  if  not  made  altogether  to  supply  its  place,  with  advan¬ 
tage.  An  artist  friend  recently  showed  me  a  number  of  small 
photographs  which  he  had  coloured  with  preparations  of  this  kind, 
and  they  undoubtedly  were  very  beautiful.  The  amount  of  dilu¬ 
tion  requisite  must,  of  course,  be  determined  by  the  purpose  for 
which  any  tint  in  particular  is  to  he  applied. 

On  the  Effects  of  Methylated  Alcohol  and  Ether  in  Collodion. 

Having  heard  complaints  of  the  injurious  effects  resulting  from 
the  use  of  collodion  made  with  methylated  spirits,  and  not  having 


in  my  own  practice  been  able  to  discover  any  inconvenience  which 
could  be  traced  to  this  source,  I  some  time  ago  determined  to  try 
an  experiment,  with  a  view  of  procuring  some  data  on  which  to 
form  an  opinion.  With  this  view  I  made  two  samples  of  collodion, 
prepared  alike  in  every  way — the  same  pyroxylins  and  the  same 
iodising  compounds — the  only  difference  being  that  the  solvents  in 
the  one  case  consisted  of  the  purest  ether  and  the  purest  alcohol 
possible  to  be  procured,  while  the  other  consisted  of  methylated 
ether  and  methylated  alcohol.  I  made  a  new  bath  of  chemically- 
pure  nitrate  of  silver,  which  was  then  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
one  to  be  used  exclusively  for  the  methylated  and  the  other  for  the 
pure  collodion.  Pictures  were  repeatedly  taken  by  means  of  these, 
both  being  taken  at  the  same  time,  and  under  such  circumstances 
as  to  secure  identity  in  the  preparation,  exposure,  and  development. 
For  about  four  weeks  both  were  as  nearly  alike  as  possible  ;  but 
after  this  time  the  pure  collodion  began  to  be  slightly  slower  than 
the  methylated— probably  from  a  greater  liberation  of  iodine.  At 
the  end  of  six  weeks  both  collodions  were  finished,  and  this 
interesting  experiment  was  thus  brought  to  too  untimely  an  end. 

It  would  be  premature  to  draw  deductions  from  this  experiment, 
which  was  continued  too  short  a  time  ;  but  one  fact  must  be  men¬ 
tioned — the  methylated  collodion  and  bath  kept  in  the  most  perfect 
working  order  up  to  the  last  moment.  The  experiences  of  others 
may  be  different ;  but  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that,  during  this  trial, 
in  no  case  was  a  better  picture  produced  by  the  pure  than  by  the 
methylated  collodion. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN'  SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  HONOLULU.* 
By  Th.  W.  Fhoebe. 

A  good  deal  having  been  said  lately  about  photography  on  canvas, 
I  think  the  following  sketch  of  the  process  adopted  by  Mr.  William 
Shew,  which  I  gathered  while  we  were  both  staying  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  five  years  since,  maybe  useful  to  your  readers  -The  surface 
of  the  canvas,  containing  greasy  matter  which  prevents  the  equal 
application  of  the  silver  solution,  must  be  washed  with  soda  or 
potash  until  water  flows  smoothly  over  it.  After  thoroughly 
washing  this  off,  the  silver  solution,  of  the  strength  of  one  part  to 
eight  of  water,  is  applied  with  a  broad  camel-hair  brush.  The 
canvas  is  then  dried,  and  the  picture  having  been  impressed  on  it 
either  in  the  printing-frame  or  in  the  camera,  is  laid  in  a  horizontal 
position  and  fixed  by  pouring  on  it  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  in  which  it  is  allowed  to  remain  for  about  fifteen  minutes, 
and  then  well  washed.  There  were  two  portrait  painters  living  in 
Mr.  Shew’s  house  who  always  had  the  portraits  they  were  commis¬ 
sioned  to  paint  photographed  on  canvas  in  this  way,  for  which 
they  paid  the  moderate  sum  of  five  dollars  for  a  life-size  bust. 

I  subjoin  one  or  two  notes  made  during  my  stay  abroad,  which 
may  interest  some  of  my  colleagues. 

As  may  be  readily  imagined,  the  light  in  tropical  regions  is  much 
stronger,  on  account  of  the  greater  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  and 
the  more  perpendicular  direction  of  the  sun’s  rays.  I  found  this  to  be 
the  case  also  in  the  Sandwich  Isles,  where  (as  at  Honolulu)  I  prac¬ 
tised  photography :  there,  coderis  paribus,  it  was  five  times  as  active 
in  summer  as  in  Central  Germany.  When,  for  instance,  it  got  dark 
there  in  summer  at  seven  o’clock,  I  obtained  instantaneous  pictures 
in  the  shade  at  six  o’clock ;  and  whereas  in  Germany  sunny  days 
were  chosen  for  instantaneous  pictures,  I  there  preferred  rather 
dull  weather.  In  taking  ships  on  sunny  days,  with  a  very  small 
diaphragm,  I  could  scarcely  replace  the  cap  quickly  enough.  The 
temperature  throughout  the  year  being  very  high,  averaging  90  to 
100°  Fahrenheit,  the  time  between  the  sensitising  and  development 
of  the  plate  requires  to  be  as  limited  as  possible.  Even  on  cool 
days  the  thermometer  in  my  dark  room  seldom  stood  below  80°. 

At  Honolulu  I  first  tried  the  Daguerreotype  process  ;  but  I  found 
the  atmosphere  so  humid  that  I  was  compelled  to  keep  a  fire 
burning  in  my  dark  room,  notwithstanding  the  intense  heat.  I 
afterwards  tried  glass  and  a  few  paper  positives ;  and  in  1858  I 
obtained  good  results  on  dry  plates,  preserved  with  raspberry 
juice,  sugar-cane  juice,  and  lioney.  To  neutralise  the  honey  I 
employed  chalk,  and  not  kaolin,  as  recently  recommended  by 
Blanchard.  These  plates  kept  from  two  to  four  hours,  and  required 
to  be  exposed  three  times  as  long  as  ordinary  ones. 

Some  of  my  chemicals  I  procured  from  San  Francisco,  but  several 
I  was  obliged  to  prepare  myself.  Let  me  here  advise  all  who  may 
have  to  work  in  tropical  climates  to  iodise  their  collodion  with 
iodide  and  bromide  of  cadmium  only,  as  it  will  only  keep  for  two 
or  three  weeks  when  iodised  with  ammonium  or  potassium.  Cad¬ 
mium  collodion,  when  new,  gives  very  good  glass  positives  ;  and, 
after  a  few  weeks,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  free  iodine,  vigorous 
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negatives — indeed,  it  will  work  well  when  more  than  a  3-ear  old. 
The  iron  developer  with  glacial  acetic  acid  begins  to  turn  brown 
two  da}rs  after  preparation,  but  keeps  better  with  nitric  acid. 
Solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  will  scarcely  keep  twenty-four  hours. 
In  San  Francisco,  where  the  light  is  weaker  and  the  climate  some¬ 
what  cooler,  these  preparations  keep  better. 

In  1859,  the  prices  charged  for  glass  positives  (in  case)  at  San 
Francisco  were — 1-9  size,  two  and  a-half  dollars ;  1-6,  four  dollars ; 
1-4,  six  to  seven  dollars;  1-2,  ten  to  twelve  dollars.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  prices  are  considerably  lower. 

Dishes  of  white  wood,  not  fir  or  palm,  coated  with  a  strong  so¬ 
lution  of  shellac  in  alcohol,  were  used  for  silver,  gold,  and  soda  baths. 

Varnish  for  negatives  may  be  prepared  by  diluting  commercial 
white  copal  with  alcohol  80°,  and  adding  chloroform,  drop  by  drop, 
until  it  becomes  clear.  The  plate  must  be  warmed  before  apply¬ 
ing  this  varnish,  which  forms  a  hard,  clear,  and  durable  coating. 


PRIZE  OP  3000  FRANCS  FOR  THE  BEST  METHOD  OP 
ENLARGEMENT. 

M.  Paul  Perier,  Vice-President  of  the  Committee  of  Administra¬ 
tion,  proposed  to  the  French  Photographic  Society,  in  the  name  of 
the  Committee,  the  following  programme  of  conditions  to  be 
observed  by  competitors  : — 

3,000  francs,  drawn  from  the  special  fund,  created  by  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  18th  February,  1859,  shall  be  offered  for  competition. 
The  object  of  the  competition  is  the  production  of  enlarged 
positive  proofs,  including  every  optical  and  chemical  method. 

The  prize  will  be  awarded  to  him  who  shall  have  resolved  in  a 
complete  manner,  either  by  theory  which  can  be  put  into  practice 
or  by  practice  itself,  those  questions  relative  to  enlargement, 
which  were  proposed  at  the  meeting  of  the  13th  of  March  last, 
the  principal  of  which  are  the  following  : — 

1.  Rapidity  of  exposure  in  the  production  of  the  negative. 

2.  Absence  of  distortion  in  the  negative  image,  and  in  the 
enlarged  positive.  | 

3.  Delicacy,  equality,  and  sharpness  of  the  image  similar  to 
that  obtained  in  good  proofs  by  the  process  now  in  use. 

4.  Economical  and  practical  production. 

The  prize  may  be  divided,  according  as  the  competitors  shall 
separately  have  given  a  solution  of  this  or  that  portion  of  the 
problem,  or  shall  have  included  in  their  own  papers  the  ideas  or 
the  processes  of  others. 

The  prize  cannot  be  awarded  if  the  results  offered  appear  in¬ 
sufficient,  and  in  this  case  the  competition  will  be  prorogued. 

If  it  be  found  that  either  of  the  competitors  has  not  sufficiently 
satisfied  the  conditions  of  the  programme  to  obtain  the  prize, 
there  may  be  given,  by  way  of  encouragement,  a  part  of  the  sum 
to  that  author  or  authors  who  shall  have  made  the  most  important 
steps  towards  the  solution  of  the  problem,  either  by  the  discovery 
of  new  means  or  by  the  perfecting  of  those  already  known. 

The  competition  is  open  to  all  persons,  without  distinction  of 
condition  or  nationality. 

It  will  be  closed  on  the  1st  of  October,  1865. 

The  members  of  the  Society  are  not  excluded  from  the  com¬ 
petition. 

The  memoirs,  and  apparatus  sent  to  illustrate  them,  should  be 
addressed  to  the  offices  of  the  Societe  Francaise  de  Photographic  be¬ 
fore  the  expiration  of  the  time  above-indicated,  which  time  will  be 
strictly  observed. 

The  processes  described  by  the  competitors  in  their  memoirs 
cannot  be  kept  secret  after  the  closing  day,  but  the  Society  does 
not  intend  to  deprive  any  inventor  of  the  rights  which  may  be 
conferred  by  any  patent  he  may  have  taken  out. 

The  MS.  memoirs,  which  shall  be  addressed  in  sealed  packets, 
shall  be  so  preserved  until  the  day  appointed  for  ceasing  to  re¬ 
ceive  them,  when  they  will  all  be  opened. 

At  the  meeting  of  Julvq  1865,  the  Society  will  appoint  a  Com¬ 
mittee  to  examine  the  different  methods  submitted  to  its  judgment 
and  to  award  the  prize,  should  there  be  anything  deserving  it. 

The  memoirs  and  diagrams  sent  to  illustrate  them  will  not  be 
returned,  but  deposited  among  the  archives  of  the  Society. 

The  adoption  of  this  programme,  presented  by  the  Committee, 
Was  put  to  the  vote  by  the  President,  and  carried  unanimously. 


English  Photographic  Works  in  Germany. — A  German  edition  of 
the  treatise  published  by  .Tames  Newman,  24,  Soho  Square,  London, 
entitled  Harmonious  Colouring  as  Applied  to  Photographs,  $c.,”  is  in  the 
press. — A  translation  of  Pouting’ s  Photographic  Difficulties,  published  at 
Weimar,  is  favourably  spoken  of. 


ILfitcs  of  Ijjbof oqrupbit  Intentions. 

By  Samvel  IIighley,  F.G.S.,  F.C.S.,  &c. 


DALLAS’S  PHOTO-ELECTRIC  ENGRAVING. 

Our  attention  has  lately  been  drawn  to  a  new  process  for  produc¬ 
ing  engraved  plates,  by  the  joint  agency  of  photography7  and  gal- 
vanography7,  the  results  of  which  far  exceed  anything  of  the  kind 
that  has  yet  come  under  our  notice.  We  happen  to  know  that  the 
acieraged  plates,  from  which  the  printed  specimens  have  been 
worked,  have  not  been  tampered  with  by  the  engraver,  further 
than  cleaning  the  large  flat  surfaces  that  produce  the  sky  and  other 
high  lights.  Evidence  of  this  statement  is  apparent  in  some  want 
of  power  in  the  deep  shadows  of  the  arched  vault  in  the  right-hand 
corner  of  the  view  of  the  Banqueting  Hall  at  Kenilworth  Castle ,  pro¬ 
duced  from  a  negative  taken  by  Bedford  expressly  for  the  inventor 
— a  defect  which  could  readily  have  been  corrected  by  the  engraver 
if  other  than  an  untouched  specimen  had  been  desired.  Specimens 
of  this  subject  may  be  seen  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts; 
so  that  those  interested  in  the  matter  may  judge  for  themslves 
as  to  the  capabilities  of  this  process. 

Those  conversant  with  publishing  matters  ever  look  in  the 
future  of  photography,  as  far  as  book  illustration  is  concerned,  for 
some  process  that  shall  be  independent  of  silver  printing,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  expense,  but  also  on  account  of  the  comparative 
productive  slowness,  of  such  methods  compared  with  those  of  plate 
and  surface  printing.  It  is  to  such  processes  as  that  to  which  we  are 
now  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers — and  toPretsch’s  method  for 
producing  the  counterparts  of  wood  blocks  described  and  illustrated 
at  pages  326  and  347,  Yol.  VII.,  of  this  Journal — that  authors  and 
publishers  look  with  hopes  of  success,  not  forgetting  the  photo¬ 
lithographic  and  photozincographic  processes  that  likewise  have 
their  special  fields  of  utility.  Nor  is  the  educationist  forgetful  of 
the  value  of  such  a  process  as  that  now  introduced  by  Mr.  Dallas; 
for,  though  stereographs  as  at  present  used  are  cheap  enough,  yet 
if  they  could  be  supplied  at  the  cost  of  pence  instead  of  shillings, 
they  might,  and  would  be,  extensively  used  as  instruments  of 
historical,  topographical,  and  scientific  instruction,  especially  in  the 
branches  of  natural  history,  where  truthful  delineation,  even  to 
points  of  the  minutest  detail,  are  essential  for  successful  teaching. 

Hitherto,  photo-engraved  plates  have  been  produced  by  means 
of  films  of  bituminous  matter,  but  chiefly  by  combinations  of  bi¬ 
chromate  of  potash  and  gelatine,  through  that  remarkable  action 
which  light  exerts  upon  such  bodies,  by  which  the  parts  exposed 
to  its  influence  become  insoluble  in  ordinary  solvents,  while  the 
unexposed  parts  retain  their  normal  properties  ;  or  by  the  exposed 
parts  swelling  and  producing  raised  surfaces,  while  the  other  parts 
remain  intact.  But  these  processes  involved  long  exposure,  so  that 
it  proved  difficult  to  determine  to  a  nicety  the  proper  period  to 
produce  the  best  effects  upon  the  films ;  and,  moreover,  the  combi¬ 
nations  of  chromic  acid  with  gelatine  produced  granulations  of  a 
peculiar  zig-zag  and  wiry  nature,  which,  though  of  value  in  the 
vigorous  parts  of  a  picture,  became  broken  or  unconnected  in  the 
half-tones  and  fine  details,  so  as  to  involve  a  free  use  of  the  en¬ 
graver’s  art  just  in  those  parts  where  hand  labour  is  expen¬ 
sive,  before  presentable  results  could  be  produced.  This  use  of 
the  graver  likewise  lessened  the  value  of  the  picture  as  a  facsimile. 

Having  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  weak  points  of  former 
processes,  Mr.  Dallas  gave  his  attention  to  the  means  of  correcting 
them,  and  producing  an  improved — if  possible,  a  perfect — result, 
and  attainable  with  certainty. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  through  the  imperfect  state  of  our  patent 
laws,  Mr.  Dallas  thinks  it  better  to  protect  his  invention  by  keeping  it 
secret,  till  he  sees  some  path  open  to  him  by  which  he  may  be  re¬ 
imbursed  for  his  labours  and  outlay;  for  by  his  former  association, 
with  the  old  Photo-galvanographic  Company  he  has  been  a  great 
loser.  But  this,  and  this  much  only,  has  he  to  tell  us  at  the  present 
time  : — 

“I11  photoglyphy  and  photogalvanography  the  results  are  obtained  from  a 
positive  impression, 

“  It  was  after  experimenting  some  time  with  photogalvanography  that  it 
occurred  to  me  to  strike  out  in  a  different  direction.  Anyone  acquainted  with 
engraving  is  aware  that  aqua-tint  and  !  chalk,’  or  stippling,  produce  fine  grain, 
half-tones,  and  detail.  The  problem  I  set  myself  was  how  to  imitate  this  com¬ 
bination.  The  aqua-tinter  employs  common  resin  dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine. 
This  poured  over  his  plate  evaporates,  and  leaves  numerous  globules  of  resin 
attached  to  the  surface.  The  size  of  these  globules  depends  on  the  proportion 
of  resin  to  spirit.  TVTien  the  acid  is  put  on  the  plate  the  resin  acts  as  a  resist, 
and  a  tint  is  produced  in  the  intermediate  parts.  If  the  plate  were  now  electro- 
typed  before  the  removal  of  the  resin,  and  a  print  taken  from  the  electrotype, 
the  resin  parts  would  give  a  kind  of  stipple  or  ‘  chalk  ’  marks,  interspersed 
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with.  tint.  It  is  something  similar  to  this  which  I  have  succeeded  in  imitating, 
with  peculiarities  siti  generis,  by  photography  and  the  electrotype.  I  can  also, 
as  it  were,  modify  the  size  of  the  dots,  obtaining  them  so  fine  as  to  carry  almost 
microscopic  detail ;  but  if  too  fine  there  will  be  deficient  depth  in  the  dark.  In 
this,  as  in  all  things,  there  is  a  happy  medium,  and  this  I  believe  I  have  se¬ 
cured.  I  commence  with  a  negative :  this  should  be  reversed.  From  the 
negative  a  positive  proof  is  taken  :  this  I  prefer  not  toned,  but  merely  fixed  in 
the  sepia  colour  by  the  ‘hypo.’  I  cover  the  negative,  which  must  be  varnished 
with  a  material  from  which  I  obtain  a  latent  positive.  This  latent  positive  I 
turn  by  a  simple  process  into  a  suitable  negative,  and  it  is  with  this  negative 
that  I  subsequently  manipulate.  I  can  time  the  exposure  to  a  nicety,  a  few 
seconds  over  or  under  making  an  inappreciable  difference.  The  excess  or 
deficiency  must  not  however  extend  to  minutes.  If  necessary,  I  can  electro¬ 
type  direct  upon  my  material ;  but,  as  this  might  lead  to  the  discovery  of  part 
of  my  process,  I  prefer  to  make  a  different  kind  of  matrix.” 

The  amount  of  success  that  may  attend  this  or  similar  processes 
will  greatly  depend  upon  a  judicious  selection  of  subjects,  as  it  is 
evident  that  strong’  contrasts  of  light  and  shade  are  not  suited  for 
producing  artistic  effects  as  the  manipulation  is  at  present  carried 
out ;  but,  as  Mr.  Dallas’s  process  stands,  it  is  the  most  promising 
of  any  we  have  yet  had  brought  under  our  notice. 

— - 

of  <&Jn it. 

A  BIT  ABOUT  SOLAR  CAMERA  ENLARGEMENTS. 

Not  being  about  to  take  yon  into  any  of  the  vexed  questions  in 
connection  with  the  solar  camera  and  its  productions,  no  one  need 
prepare  either  to  advocate  the  views  which  will  be  herein  an¬ 
nounced,  or  to  pull  this  article  all  to  pieces.  The  instrument  being 
in  use,  and  its  productions  already  finding  their  way  into  public 
favour,  I  propose  that  we  have  a  short  “  chat  ”  over  the  matter 
simply  as  it  stands. 

Good  untouched  solar-camera  prints — such  as  have  been  exhi¬ 
bited  by  Mr.  Sydney  Smith,  Mr.  Stuart,  and  some  few  others — are 
equal  in  points  of  definition  and  intensity  to  the  large,  old- 
fashioned  lithographed  portraits,  which  were  once  quite  the  rage; 
but  whether  people  who  have  known  the  brilliant,  vigorous,  little 
photographs  we  now  put  on  albumenised  paper  will  be  content 
with  even  the  best  of  such  productions,  is  very  questionable.  Up 
to  the  present  time  solar- camera  prints  are  chiefly  used  as  the 
groundwork  of  paintings,  or  chalk  drawings;  and  it  is  through 
this  medium  that  they  now  seem  likely  to  attain  their  popularity. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  untouched  solar-camera  prints  are  not  so 
attractive  as  they  may  yet  become  lies  in  the  fact  that  those  who 
have  attempted  to  introduce  them  have  enlarged  from  negatives 
of  an  unsuitable  character.  I  have  received  negatives  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  enlargement  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  from  photo¬ 
graphers  of  nearly  every  description,  perhaps  ;  but  I  have  found 
very  few  that  were  of  such  a  description  as  to  give  a  really 
excellent  print. 

A  print  from  a  small  negative  obtained  in  the  ordinary  printing- 
frame  may  then  seem  all  you  could  desire,  both  in  the  way  of  half¬ 
tone  and  in  the  brilliancy  of  the  high  lights  ;  and  jmt,  when  used  in 
the  solar  camera,  may  give  blank,  vacant  spaces  where  the  more  deli¬ 
cate  intermediate  half-tints  should  be  found,  and  great  white  voids 
where  high  lights  and  the  gradations  of  light  should  exist.  When 
coloured  surfaces  are  translated  into  black  and  white  by  the  artist- 
engraver  he  would  never  dream  of  representing  flesh  by  white. 
This  is  reserved  for  the  minute  points  of  shining  light  upon  the  pro¬ 
minences,  and  the  local  colour  is  indicated  by  a  grey  of  exceeding 
delicacy,  made  even  more  tender  and  subordinate  by  the  darker 
gradations  of  half-tint  and  shadows.  Now,  a  negative  which 
should  emulate  this — the  engraver’s — mode  of  treating  flesh  would, 
unfortunately,  seldom,  perhaps,  satisfy  either  the  ordinary  photo¬ 
grapher  or  the  photographer’s  ordinary  patron  ;  and,  moreover,  it 
would  require  the  utmost  care,  skill,  and,  even  to  a  certain  degree, 
artistic  knowledge,  in  the  printer,  who  even  then  would  be  liable 
to  over-expose  many  prints  before  he  secured  one  “just  right.” 
But  such  negative  would  be  precisely  the  thing  required  "for  a 
first-class  solar-camera  enlargement,  and  such  a  negative  for  such 
a  purpose  is  very  seldom  obtained ;  and,  even  when  obtained,  is 
far  from  being  always  appreciated  by  the  solar-camera  operator. 

Another  reason  why  untouched  solar-camera  prints  are  not  likely 
to  be  largely  in  demand  lies  in  the  difficulty  of  securing  them. 
There  are  some  hopes  that  artificial  light  will  (it  certainly  ought 
to)  help  us  over  this  difficulty  ;  but  at  present  the  waiting  for  real 
bright  sunny  days — in  which  the  sun  shines  steadily  and  conti¬ 
nuously  out,  and  the  failures  consequent  upon  attempts  made  under 
the  pressure  of  an  urgent  necessity,  when  the  sun  plays  “bo-peep” 
with  the  clouds  or  makes  his  appearance  veiled  with  thin  vapours 
—goes  sadly  against  the  hopes  of  the  solar-camera’s  best  friend. 


There  is  one  way  of  obtaining  enlargements  by  the  solar 
camera  in  respect  to  which  some  misunderstanding  exists.  I 
allude  to  the  method  advocated  by  a  gentleman  for  whom  I,  in 
common  with  most  photographers,  entertain  every  feeling  of 
respect, — M.  Claudet.  Not  long  since  I  saw  a  canvas  prepared  for 
painting,  on  which  was  traced  in  feeble  lines  *  the  contours  and 
features  of  something  remotely  resembling  a  human  head.  Taking 
up  a  small  photograph  beside  it,  I  certainly  saw  at  once  that  this 
and  the  tracing  on  the  canvas  were  due  to  the  same  source ;  but  I 
also  saw  that  the  tracing  was  full  of  blunders  and  mistakes  of  a 
very  palpable  and  comical  kind,  and  if  I  had  been  about  to  execute 
a  painting  from  the  photograph  in  question  I  should  just  as  readily 
have  chosen  a  perfectly  blank  one  as  that  on  which  these  shapes 
and  forms  had  been  so  feebly  set  down.  Indeed,  if  the  markings 
on  the  one  canvas  had  not  been  very  faint  and  distinct,  an  un¬ 
touched  canvas  would  have  been  preferable.  The  mistake  in  this 
case  arose  from  a  photographer,  ignorant  of  drawing,  having 
undertaken  himself  to  supply  the  artist  with  a  tracing  of  the 
image  thrown  from  a  negative  by  the  solar  camera,  as  recommended 
I  by  M.  Claudet. 

•  A  little  thought  will  easily  explain  this.  Let  two  boys  of 
ordinary  intelligence — one  with  some  slight  knowledge  of  drawing, 
and  the  other  ignorant  of  the  art — trace  the  hard,  strongly- 
marked  woodcuts  usually  placed  beneath  the  ground  glass  of  a 
child’s  ordinary  “tracing  slate.”  Now,  although  here  we  have 
instead  of  softly-marked  contours,  broadly  indicated  with  mere 
light  and  shade,  strong  well-defined  lines,  yet  each  boy’s  tracing 
will  differ  very  strikingly  from  the  other,  and  both  be  inferior  to 
the  original. 

But  when  an  artist  takes  his  charcoal  or  his  brush,  and  burnt 
umber,  or  what  other  colour  he  may  prefer,  and  lays  in  all  the 
shades,  markings,  and  reflected  lights  of  the  image,  as  thrown 
from  the  solar  camera,  then  it  is  that  the  process  which  M.  Claudet 
recommends  displays  its  full  value.  It  is  not  very  pleasant  work 
j  for  the  painter,  by-the-by — especially  if  the  weather  be  hot,  and 
'  he  places  himself,  as  is  almost  necessary,  in  the  full  blaze  of  the 
concentrated  sun  rays.  Yet  he  has  his  reward;  for  I  do  not  know 
anything  which  is  much  better  study  than  tracing  in  all  the 
broader  details  of  a  figure  or  head  thrown  from  an  artistically 
lighted  and  really  well-taken  negative.  No  painter  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  who  aspires  to  represent  Nature  truthfully  and  forcibly, 
should  be  without  a  solar  camera. 

But  what  is  the  image  thus  traced  by  the  painter?  Is  it  a 
photograph  to  be  exhibited  with  photographs  in  a  photographic 
exhibition?  I,  in  all  humility,  say  no  !  The  negative  is  a  photo¬ 
graph;  but  the  tracing  which  the  artist  produces  is  as  distinct  a 
production  as  the  boy’s  tracing  on  the  ground-glass  of  his  “slate” 
is  from  the  engraving  laid  beneath  it.  If  this  be  a  photograph, 
that  is  an  engraving. 

There  are  some  few  other  considerations  I  would  recommend  to 
the  attention  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  producing  solar-camera 
portraits. 

It  is  sometimes  usual  in  painting  portraits  of  the  size  of  life  to 
use  a  tape  measure  or  a  pair  of  callipers  to  decide  the  proportions 
by  measuring  from  the  bottom  of  the  nose  to  the  roots  of  the  hair, 
or  from  the  bottom  of  the  sitter’s  chin  to  the  same  point.  This 
ought  always  to  be  done  by  photographers  sending  negatives  out 
to  be  enlarged.  What  an  additional  privilege  this  will  be  for 
those  gentlemen  whose  sitters  for  life-size  pictures  are  j’oung, 
beautiful,  and  of  the  daintier,  fairer  sex !  This  process  is  by  no 
means  unimportant;  for,  although  the  average  measurement  of 
the  face  and  head  will  prove  to  be  nine  to  nine  and  a-half  inches, 
still  the  variations  therefrom  will  be  both  great  and  numerous  ; 
and  it  will  be  found  that  a  likeness  is  very  much  more  striking 
when  the  head  of  the  painting  is  precisely  the  size  of  that  cf  the 
original  than  when  the  reverse  is  the  case.  I  have  seen  otherwise 
good  likenesses  appear  unfamiliar  and  unlike  from  no  other  cause 
than  that  they  were  a  little  above  or  below  the  proportions  of  life. 

It  will  be  found  convenient  and  advantageous  to  adopt  for  the 
sizes  of  these  prints  those  used  by  artists  for  portraits,  which  run 
as  follows  : — Quarter,  21  X  17  ;  kit-kat,  29  X  36 ;  three-quarters, 
25  X  30;  half-length,  40  X  50 ;  Bishop’s  half-length,  44  X  46  ; 
Bishop’s  whole  length,  58  X  59.  On  these  sizes — the  head  being- 
introduced  of  the  natural  dimensions — there  will  be  shown  some- 

*  To  secure  the  requisite  fidelity  these  portraits  should  not  he  traced  in  lines,  but 
in  tints.  The  image  gives  no  lines,  and  the  boundaries  of  the  forms  are  consequently 
given  in  gradations  of  light  and  shade  with  which  only  they  should  be  represented.  It 
will  not  be  found  more  difficult  to  represent  the  light  and  shade  thus  than  to  translate 
the  same  into  lines  and  markings,  so  numerous  as  to  have  a  confused  effect.  If  you 
attempt  to  outline  a  shadow  cast  on  a  wall  you  will  find  it  a  matter  of  great  difficulty, 
unless  you  are  a  tolerably  good  draughtsman  ;  but  to  fill  up  the  shadow  to  its  boun¬ 
daries  is  considerably  easier. 
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where  about  the  best  quantity  of  the  figure  to  be  seen  with  it. 
The  sizes  of  the  papers  used  accommodate  themselves  very  well 
to  these  measurements. 

Artists  who  have  negatives  from  any  choice  paintings  may,  by 
tracing  from  them  upon  canvas  in  the  way  suggested,  and  after¬ 
wards  finishing  them  as  paintings  in  the  presence  of  the  originals, 
secure  such  copies  as  are  now  not  often  seen,  at  prices  considerably 
below  that  which  painters  now  charge  for  copying  the  same  by 
the  eye. 

Photographers  who  have  choice  negatives  of  composition  or 
landscape  subjects  may  have  them  traced  upon  canvas  and  con¬ 
verted  into  attractive  paintings,  which,  if  entrusted  into  competent 
hands,  few  dealers  in  pictures  would  hesitate  about  purchasing. 

In  short,  so  numerous  are  the  uses  to  which  the  solar  camera 
ma}7’  be  applied  that,  as  I  have  neither  space  nor  time  to  mention 
them  all,  I  may  as  well  finish  our  present  “Bit  of  Chat”  here  as 
not;  and  so,  once  more,  for  a  while — Goodbye.  A.  H.  W. 


DOINGS  OP  THE  SUNBEAM.* 

By  Dr.  0.  W.  Holmes. 

The  London  Stereoscopic  Company  has  produced  some  very  beautiful 
paper  stereographs — very  dear,  but  worth  their  cost — of  the  Great  Exhi- 
tion.  There  is  one  view,  which  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess,  that 
is  a  marvel  of  living  detail — one  of  the  series  showing  the  opening  cere¬ 
monies.  The  picture  gives  principally  the  musicians.  By  careful  count¬ 
ing  we  find  there  are  six  hundred  faces  to  the  square  inch  in  the  more 
crowded  portion  of  the  scene  which  the  view  embraces — a  part  occupied 
by  the  female  singers.  These  singers  are  all  clad  in  white,  and  packed 
with  great  compression  of  crinoline — if  that,  indeed,  were  worn  on  the 
occasion.  Mere  points  as  their  faces  seem  to  the  naked  eye,  the  stereo¬ 
scope,  and  still  more  a  strong  magnifier,  shows  them  with  their  mouths 
all  open  as  they  join  in  the  chorus,  and  with  such  distinctness  that  some 
of  them  might  readily  be  recognised  by  those  familiar  with  their  aspect. 
This,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  is  not  a  reduced  stereograph  for  the  micro¬ 
scope,  but  a  common  one,  taken  as  we  see  them  taken  constantly. 

We  find  in  the  same  scries  several  very  good  views  of  Gibson’s  famous 
coloured  Venus,  a  lady  with  a  pleasant  face  and  a  ve\y  pretty  pair  of 
shoulders.  But  the  grand  Cleopatra  of  our  countryman,  Mr.  Story, 
of  which  we  have  heard  so  much,  was  not  to  be  had ;  why  not  we  cannot 
say,  for  a  stereograph  of  it  would  have  had  an  immense  success  in  America, 
and  doubtless  everywhere. 

The  London  Stereoscopic  Company  has  also  furnished  us  with  views 
of  Baris,  many  of  them  instantaneous,  far  in  advance  of  the  earlier  ones 
of  Parisian  origin.  Our  darling  little  church  of  St.  Etienne  du  Mont, 
for  instance,  with  its  staircase  and  screen  of  stone  embroidery — its  carved 
oaken  pulpit  borne  on  the  back  of  a  carved  oaken  Samson — its  old  monu¬ 
ments — its  stained  windows,  is  brought  back  to  us  in  all  its  minute  detail 
as  we  remember  it  in  many  a  visit  made  on  our  way  back  from  the  morn¬ 
ing’s  work  at  La  Pitie  to  the  late  breakfast  at  the  Cafe  Procope.  Some 
of  the  instantaneous  views  are  of  great  perfection,  and  carry  us  as  fairly 
upon  the  Boulevards  as  Mr.  Anthony  transports  us  to  Broadway.  With 
the  exception  of  this  series,  we  have  found  very  few  new  stereoscopic 
pictures  in  the  market  for  the  last  year  or  two.  This  is  not  so  much 
owing  to  the  increased  expense  of  importing  foreign  views  as  to  the 
greater  popularity  of  card-portraits,  which,  as  everybody  knows,  have  be¬ 
come  the  social  currency,  the  sentimental  “green-backs”  of  civilisation, 
within  a  very  recent  period. 

We,  who  have  exhausted  our  terms  of  admiration  in  describing  the 
stereoscopic  picture,  wall  not  quarrel  with  the  common  taste  which  prefers 
the  card-portrait.  The  latter  is  the  cheaper,  the  more  portable,  requires 
no  machine  to  look  at  it  with,  can  be  seen  by  several  persons  at  the  same 
time — in  short,  has  all  the  popular  elements.  Many  care  little  for  the 
wonders  of  the  world  brought  before  their  eyes  by  the  stereoscope :  all 
love  to  see  the  faces  of  their  friends.  Jonathan  does  not  think  a  great 
deal  of  the  Venus  of  Milo,  but  falls  into  raptures  over  a  card-portrait  of 
his  Jcrusha.  So  far  from  finding  fault  with  him,  we  rejoice  rather  that 
his  affections  and  those  of  average  mortality  are  better  developed  than 
their  taste ;  and,  lost  as  we  sometimes  are  in  contemplation  of  the 
shadowy  masks  of  ugliness  which  hang  in  the  frames  of  the  photo¬ 
graphers,  as  the  skins  of  beasts  are  stretched  upon  tanners’  fences,  we 
still  feel  grateful,  when  we  remember  the  days  of  itinerant  portrait 
painters,  that  the  indignities  of  Nature  arc  no  longer  intensified  by  the 
outrages  of  Art. 

The  sitters  who  throng  the  photographer’s  establishment  are  a  curious 
study.  They  are  of  all  ages,  from  the  babe  in  arms  to  the  old  wrinkled 
patriarchs  and  dames,  whose  smiles  have  as  many  furrows  as  an  ancient 
elm  has  rings  that  count  its  summers.  The  sun  is  a  Rembrandt  in  his 
way,  and  loves  to  track  all  the  fines  in  these  old  splintered  faces.  A 
photograph  of  one  of  them  is  like  one  of  those  fossilised  sea-beaches 
where  the  raindrops  have  left  their  marks,  and  the  shellfish  the  grooves 
in  which  they  crawled,  and  the  wading  birds  the  divergent  lines  of  their 
foot-prints ;  tears,  cares,  griefs,  once  vanishing  as  impressions  from  the 
sand,  now  fixed  as  the  vestiges  in  the  sandstone. 

*  Continued  from  page  309. 


Attitudes,  dresses,  features,  hands,  feet,  betray  the  social  grade  of  the 
candidates  for  portraiture.  The  picture  tells  no  fie  about  them.  There 
is  no  use  in  their  putting  on  airs.  The  makebelieve  gentleman  and  lady 
cannot  look  like  the  genuine  article.  Mediocrity  shows  itself  for  what 
it  is  worth,  no  matter  what  temporary  name  it  may  have  acquired.  111- 
temper  cannot  hide  itself  under  the  simper  of  assumed  amiability.  The 
querulousness  of  incompetent  complaining  natures  confesses  itself  almost 
as  much  as  in  the  tones  of  the  voice.  The  anxiety  which  strives  to 
smooth  its  forehead  cannot  get  rid  of  the  telltale  furrow.  The  weakness 
which  belongs  to  the  infirm  of  purpose  and  vacuous  of  thought  is  hardly 
to  be  disguised,  even  though  the  moustache  is  allowed  to  hido  the  centre 
of  expression. 

All  parts  of  a  face  doubtless  have  their  fixed  relations  to  each  other, 
and  to  the  character  of  the  person  to  whom  the  face  belongs.  But  thero 
is  one  feature,  and  especially  one  part  of  that  feature,  which  more  than 
any  other  facial  sign  reveals  the  nature  of  the  individual.  The  feature 
is  the  mouth,  and  the  portion  of  it  referred  to  is  the  corner.  A  circle  of 
half-an-inch  radius,  having  its  centre  at  the  junction  of  the  two  lips,  will 
include  the  chief  focus  of  expression. 

This  will  be  easily  understood  if  we  reflect  that  here  is  the  point 
where  more  muscles  of  expression  converge  than  at  any  other.  From 
above  comes  the  elevator  of  the  angle  of  the  mouth  ;  from  the  region  of 
the  cheek  bone  slant  downwards  the  two  zi/gomatics,  which  carry  the  angle 
outwards  and  upwards  ;  from  behind  comes  the  buccinator,  or  trumpeter’s 
muscle,  which  simply  widens  the  mouth  by  drawing  the  corners  straight 
outward ;  from  below,  the  depressor  of  the  angle ;  not  to  add  a  seventh — 
sometimes  well  marked — the  “laughing  muscle”  of  Santorini.  Within 
the  narrow  circle  where  these  muscles  meet  the  ring  of  muscular  fibres 
surrounding  the  mouth  the  battles  of  the  soul  record  their  varying 
fortunes  and  results.  This  is  the  “  nccud  vital  ” — to  borrow  Flouren’s 
expression  with  reference  to  a  nervous  centre — the  vital  knot  of  expres¬ 
sion.  Here  we  may  read  the  victories  and  defeats,  the  force,  the  weak¬ 
ness,  the  hardness,  the  sweetness  of  a  character.  Here  is  the  nest  of  that 
feeble  fowl,  self-consciousness,  whose  brood  strays  at  large  over  all  the 
features. 

If  you  wish  to  see  the  very  look  your  friend  wore  when  his  portrait 
was  taken,  let  not  the  finishing  artist’s  pencil  intrude  within  the  circle  of 
the  vital  knot  of  expression. 

We  have  learned  many  curious  facts  from  photographic  portraits 
which  we  were  slow  to  leam  from  faces.  One  is  the  great  number  of 
aspects  belonging  to  each  countenance  with  which  we  are  familiar. 
Sometimes,  in  looking  at  a  portrait,  it  seems  to  us  that  this  is  just  the 
face  we  know,  and  that  it  is  always  thus.  But  again  another  view  shows 
us  a  wholly  different  aspect,  and  yet  as  absolutely  characteristic  as  the 
first ;  and  a  third  and  a  fourth  convince  us  that  our  friend  was  not  one 
but  many,  in  outward  appearance,  as  in  the  mental  and  emotional  shapes 
by  which  his  inner  nature  made  itself  known  to  us. 

Another  point  which  must  have  struck  everybody  who  has  studied  pho¬ 
tographic  portraits  is  the  family  likeness  that  shows  itself  throughout  a 
whole  wide  connection.  We  notice  it  more  readily  than  in  fife,  from  the 
fact  that  we  bring  many  of  these  family  portraits  together  and  study  them 
more  at  our  ease.  There  is  something  in  the  face  that  corresponds  to 
tone  in  the  voice — recognisable,  not  capable  of  description ;  and  this  kind 
of  resemblance  in  the  faces  of  kindred  we  may  observe,  though  the 
features  are  unlike.  But  the  features  themselves  are  wonderfully  tena¬ 
cious  of  their  old  patterns.  The  Prince  of  Wales  is  getting  to  look  like 
George  III.  We  noticed  it  when  he  was  in  this  country ;  we  see  it  more 
plainly  in  his  recent  photographs.  Governor  Endicott’s  features  have 
come  straight  down  to  some  of  his  descendants  in  the  present  day.  There 
is  a  dimpled  chin  which  runs  through  one  family  connection  we  have 
studied,  and  a  certain  form  of  lip  which  belongs  to  another.  As  our 
cheval  de  bataille  stands  ready  saddled  and  bridled  for  us  just  now,  we 
must  indulge  ourselves  in  mounting  him  for  a  brief  excursion.  This  is  a 
story  we  have  told  so  often  that  we  should  begin  to  doubt  it  but  for  the 
fact  that  we  have  before  us  the  written  statement  of  the  person  who  was 
its  subject.  His  professor,  who  did  not  know  his  name  or  anything  about 
him,  stopped  him  one  day  after  lecture  and  asked  him  if  he  was  not  a  re¬ 
lation  of  Mr. - ,  a  person  of  some  note  in  Essex  County. — Not  that  he 

had  ever  heard  of. — The  professor  thought  he  must  be.  Would  he  in¬ 
quire  ? — Two  or  three  days  afterwards,  haring  made  inquiries  at  his 
home  in  Middlesex  County,  he  reported  that  an  elder  member  of  the 

family  informed  him  that  Mr. - ’s  great-grandfather  on  Iris  mother’s 

side  and  Iris  own  great-grandfather  on  his  father’s  side  were  own  cousins. 
The  whole  class  of  facts,  of  which  this  seems  to  us  too  singular  an  in¬ 
stance  to  be  lost,  is  forcing  itself  into  notice,  with  new  strength  of  evi¬ 
dence,  through  the  galleries  of  photographic  family  portraits  which  are 
making  everywhere. 

In  the  course  of  a  certain  number  of  years  there  will  have  been  deve¬ 
loped  some  new  physiognomical  results,  which  will  prove  of  extreme 
interest  to  the  physiologist  and  the  moralist.  They  will  take  time ;  for, 
to  bring  some  of  them  out  fully,  a  generation  must  be  followed  from  its 
cradle  to  its  grave. 

The  first  is  a  precise  study  of  the  effects  of  age  upon  the  features. 
Many  series  of  portraits  taken  at  short  intervals  through  life,  studied 
carefully  side  by  side,  will  probably  show  to  some  acute  observer  that 
Nature  is  very  exact  in  the  tallies  that  mark  the  years  of  human  fife. 

The  second  is  to  result  from  a  course  of  investigations  which  we  would 
rather  indicate  than  follow  out ;  for,  if  the  student  of  it  did  not  fear  the 
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fate  of  Phalaris — that  he  should  find  himself  condemned  as  unlifeworthy 
upon  the  basis  of  his  own  observations — he  would  very  certainly  become 
the  object  of  eternal  hatred  to  the  proprietors  of  all  the  semi-organisa¬ 
tions  which  he  felt  obliged  to  condemn.  It  consists  in  the  study  of  the 
laws  of  physical  degeneration — the  stages  and  manifestations  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  by  which  Nature  dismantles  the  complete  and  typical  human  organism, 
until  it  becomes  too  bad  for  her  own  sufferance,  and  she  Mils  it  off  before 
the  advent  of  the  reproductive  period,  that  it  may  not  permanently  de¬ 
press  her  average  of  vital  force  by  taking  part  in  the  life  of  the  race. 
There  are  many  signs  that  fall  far  short  of  the  marks  of  cretinism  yet 
just  as  plain  as  that  is  to  the  visas  eruditus — which  one  meets  every  hour 
of  the  day  in  every  circle  of  society.  Many  of  these  are  partial  arrests 
of  development.  AYe  do  not  care  to  mention  all  which  we  think  may  be 
recognised,  but  there  is  one  which  we  need  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  so  exceedingly  common. 

The  vertical  part  of  the  lower  jaw  is  short,  and  the  angle  of  the  jaw  is 
obtuse,  in  infancy.  When  the  physical  development  is  complete  the 
lower  jaw,  which,  as  the  active  partner  in  the  business  of  mastication, 
must  be  developed  in  proportion  to  the  vigour  of  the  nutritive  apparatus, 
comes  down  by  a  rapid  growth  which  gives  the  straight-cut  posterior  line 
and  the  bold  right  angle  so  familiar  to  us  in  the  portraits  of  pugilists, 
exaggerated  by  the  caricaturists  in  their  portraits  of  fighting  men,  and 
noticeable  in  well-developed  persons  of  all  classes.  But  in  imperfectly- 
grown  adults  the  jaw  retains  the  infantile  character,  the  short  vertical 
portion  necessarily  implying  the  obtuse  angle.  The  upper  jaw  at  the 
same  time  fails  to  expand  laterally :  in  vigorous  organisms  it  spreads 
out  boldly,  and  the  teeth  stand  square  and  with  space  enough ;  whereas 
in  subvitalised  persons  it  remains  narrow,  as  in  the  child,  so  that  the  large 
front  teeth  are  crowded,  or  slanted  forward,  or  thrown  out  of  line.  This 
want  of  lateral  expansion  is  frequently  seen  in  the  jaws,  upper  and  lower, 
of  the  American,  and  has  been  considered  a  common  cause  of  caries  of 
the  teeth. 

A  third  series  of  results  will  relate  to  the  effect  of  character  in  mould- 
,  ing  the  features.  Go  through  a  “  rogues’  gallery  ”  and  observe  what  the 
faces  of  the  most  hardened  villains  have  in  common.  All  these  villanous 
looks  have  been  shaped  out  of  the  unmeaning  lineaments  of  infancy. 
The  police-officers  know  well  enough  the  expression  of  habitual  crime. 
Now,  if  all  this  series  of  faces  had  been  carefully  studied  in  photographs 
from  the  days  of  innocence  to  those  of  confirmed  guilt,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  a  keen  eye  might  recognise,  we  will  not  say  the  first  evil  volition  in 
the  change  it  wrought  upon  the  face,  nor  each  successive  stage  in  the 
downward  process  of  the  falling  nature,  but  epochs  and  eras,  with  diffe¬ 
rential  marks,  as  palpable,  perhaps,  as  those  which  separate  the  aspects 
of  the  successive  decades  of  life.  And,  what  is  far  pleasanter,  when  the 
character  of  a  neglected  and  vitiated  child  is  raised  by  wise  culture,  the 
converse  change  will  be  found — nay,  has  been  found — to  record  itself  un¬ 
mistakably  upon  the  faithful  page  of  the  countenance  ;  so  that  charitable 
institutions  have  learned  that  their  strongest  appeal  lies  in  the  request — 
“Look  on  this  picture,  and  on  that” — the  lawless  boy  at  his  entrance, 
and  the  decent  youth  at  his  dismissal. 

(To  be  continued.) 


a  monument  to  all  men  and  women  that  are  great  and  good,  and  one  that 
shall  be  more  lasting  and  far  more  truthful  than  the  cold  and  unimpas¬ 
sioned  marble ;  in  fact  we  can  secure  the  perfect  image  of  the  human 
being  instinct  with  life,  and  so  preserve  it  that  it  shall  be  a  monument 
for  all  time  to  his  or  her  memory,  that  will  afford  to  generations  yet  un¬ 
born  the  high  gratification  of  looking  upon  those  who  have  lived  centu¬ 
ries  before  themselves,  and  who  by  their  patriotism  and  genius  have 
helped  to  make  the  world  what  it  is.  What  would  we  not  give  to  possess 
faithful  portraits  of  the  illustrious  dead  ?  that  we  might  look  upon  them 
face  to  face  as  they  walked  the  earth.  Had  the  art  been  known  in  the 
days  of  Socrates,  Dante,  or  Shakspere,  we  might  have  possessed  photo¬ 
graphs  of  these  and  thousands  of  others ;  but  as  we  cannot  raise  the 
images  of  the  mighty  dead,  we  may  preserve  for  all  time  the  illustrious 
living. 

It  will  be  asked  how  can  all  this  be  secured  ?  I  reply  all  this  and 
much  more  may  be  accomplished  by  our  simply  willing  it. 

It  will  now  be  my  duty  to  explain  how  it  can  be  done  and  without  any 
outlay.  Hitherto  we  have  only  used  photography  for  our  own  gain :  the 
print  which  the  public  receives  is  unstable,  and  as  long  as  we  feel  sure 
that  it  will  last  a  lifetime  we  are  quite  satisfied,  and  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  that  is  sufficient.  But  there  are  many  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
as  in  the  case  of  distinguished  individuals. 

Prints  from  the  negative  plates  are  fleeting,  but  the  plate  itself,  if  pro¬ 
perly  taken,  is  more  lasting  than  most  things.  My  object  is  : — 

To  secure  the  negative  plates  of  great  men,  and  have  them  placed 
in  a  museum  for  safe  keeping,  properly  authenticated,  attested, 
and  registered  by  the  mayor  or  other  authority  of  the  place 
where  they  were  taken;  and,  to  provide  against  accidents,  I 
would  secure  in  every  instance  three  plates  of  the  same  indi¬ 
vidual,  which  can  easily  be  done,  as  the  original  one  can  be 
always  reproduced  at  pleasure. 

I  propose  securing  three  plates,  in  order  that  one  might  be  kept 
sacredly  -within  the  institution,  and  the  other  two  be  lent  at  the  discretion 
of  the  authorities  in  charge — for  instance,  to  any  author  of  eminence  for 
book  illustration ;  and  by  that  means  the  memories  and  images  of  those 
who  have  been  great  and  passed  away  would  be  transmitted  faithfully  to 
all  posterity.  In  almost  every  instance  there  would  be  several  portraits 
of  the  same  individual  in  different  museums  in  the  country,  affording  a 
still  greater  security  for  their  permanent  preservation.  All  local  celebri¬ 
ties  might  be  taken  in  their  own  towns  and  deposited  in  the  museums  of 
their  respective  localities ;  and,  should  a  time  arrive  when  their  genius 
became  acknowledged  by  the  world,  then  they  might  claim  a  shrine  in  our 
Great  National  Museum.  There  would  necessarily  be  a  few  simple  rules 
to  guide  us  in  the  selection  of  the  proper  kind  of  plates  to  deposit,  which 
it  is  needless  to  enter  into  here ;  but  this  much  I  might  say,  that  it  is  well 
known  to  photographers  that  the  ordinary  photographic  plate  which  the 
professional  retains  is  capable  of  being  so  taken  that  it  will  last  longer 
than  most  things,  and  can  even  be  burned  into  the  glass. 

In  this  way  it  can  be  made  as  durable  as  anything  on  earth — -yes,  as 
the  diamond  itself;  and  portraits  can  be  taken  so  small  that  thousands  of 
them  would  not  occupy  the  space  of  one  square  foot,  and  at  the  same 
time  could  be  enlarged  to  life  or  any  other  size  at  pleasure. 

As  to  the  cost : — I  can  only  offer  my  best  sendees  in  photographing 
any  persons  who  may  be  deemed  worthy,  esteeming  it  an  honour,  and,  I 
believe,  my  brothers  in  the  art  would  assist  as  freely  as  myself. 

But  in  whichever  way  the  likenesses  are  taken,  by  all  means  let  us 
obtain  them  while  there  is  yet  time.  Haring  them  in  our  possession  we 
can  take  advantage  of  every  improvement  in  the  art  and  so  use  them.  I 
have  the  firm  conviction  that,  before  many  years  elapse,  we  shall  use 
photographic  plates  quite  as  cheaply  and  as  effectually  as  we  do  type. 
Wc  have  already  photolithography,  but  there  are  improvements  to  be 
made  in  it  yet  which  keep  it  from  competing  in  quality  with  a  direct 
photograph;  and  there  is  nothing  more  certain  than  that  these  difficulties 
will  be  overcome  in  time. 

All  men  desire  to  be  remembered ;  and,  by  adopting  this  idea,  we  pro¬ 
vide  a  sure  reward  for  the  great  and  good  of  this  earth ;  in  fact,  we  erect 
to  them  a  memorial  which  all  nations  would  possess,  and  we  should  be 
fulfilling  a  most  sacred  duty  to  posterity.  These  memorials  would  be 
gladly  welcomed  into  the  mansions  of  the  wealthy,  and  into  the  homes  of 
the  poorest,  humanising  and  comforting  the  dejected  of  the  earth,  as  they 
looked  upon  the  true  shadow  of  some  one  who  suffered  more  than  the)', 
but  who  is  now  a  light  unto  the  world ;  their  memories  would  nerve  the 
patriot  to  greater  deeds,  and  the  historian  would  be  guided  more  safely  to 
the  true  estimate  of  characters  than  by  a  mass  of  contradictory  papers  ; 
we  should  also  be  able  to  study  history  more  intelligently,  as  we  should 
have  the  actors  before  us.  We  might  then  exclaim  in  the  language  of 
Scripture — 

“  They  are  not  dead  but  sleep." 

I  have  only  now  to  add  that  this  idea  is  one  I  have  cherished  for  mor9 
than  ten  years.  I  have  named  it  to  many  in  that  time,  and  all  have 
applauded  it,  but  none  undertook  to  assist  me  in  the  furtherance  of  it. 
The  excuse  that  I  offer  in  making  it  thus  prominent,  is  my  deep  convic¬ 
tion  that  this  is  a  duty  which  we  owe  to  posterity — yes,  and  a  most 
sacred  one. 

In  conclusion,  I  ask,  would  we  have  held  our  forefathers  blameless  if, 
having  the  power  of  conferring  these  benefits  upon  us,  they  had  through 
sheer  indifference  withheld  them  from  us  ? 
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By  Laciilan  McLachlan. 

"  And  is  he  dead  whose  glorious  mind 
Lifts  thine  on  high  ; 

To  live  in  hearts  we  leave  behind, 

Is  not  to  die.”  CaMPbeLl. 

Photography  stands  in  the  foremost  rank  as  a  great  ciriliser;  it  enters 
into  every  grade  of  society,  from  the  Queen  on  the  throne  to  the  peasant 
in  his  humble  cottage ;  and  it  affords  to  those  engaged  in  commerce  a 
cheap  and  faithful  means  of  distributing  exact  copies  of  their  productions 
for  the  incalculable  benefit  of  all.  The  most  intricate  mechanism  is 
copied  as  easily  as  the  most  simple  design ;  the  artist  avails  himself  of 
its  wondrous  powers,  as  does  also  the  architect;  and  the  lecturer  employs 
it  with  the  magic  lantern  as  the  means  of  showing  instantly  to  his 
audience  places  that,  with  the  most  eloquent  tongue,  he  would  be  utterly 
unable  to  describe.  He  can  place  before  us  scenes  from  the  Holy  Land ; 
and  as  we  gaze  at  their  wondrous  and  sublime  grandeim,  we  become  lost 
in  amazement,  and  forget  that  wc  are  not  looking  at  the  realities.  The 
grotesque  pagodas  of  China,  and  the  wonderful  temples  of  India,  are 
made  to  pass  before  our  view  as  if  by  enchantment ;  but  the  likenesses 
of  those  who  erected  and  inhabited  them  no  one  can  conceive.  Alas ! 
man,  noble  man,  for  whom  all  things  were  created,  has  passed  into 
oblivion,  whilst  the  works  of  his  hands  remain. 

This  should  not  be.  Photography  has  conferred  upon  us  many  bles¬ 
sings,  but  the  greatest  of  all  is  its  wonderful  power  of  delineating  the 
human  form.  The  mother,  by  its  aid,  possesses  the  image  of  her  darling 
child  when  all  that  is  earthly  of  it  has  perished,  and  keeps  alive  within 
her  breast  a  spring  of  affection  which  diffuses  itself  to  all  around  her. 

Yet  much  as  it  has  done  for  us,  it  will,  like  every  other  good  thing 
which  the  all-wise  Creator  has  conferred  upon  man,  multiply  its  blessings 
a  thousandfold  if  we  have  but  the  wisdom  to  avail  ourselves  of  all  its 
powers. 

Wc  have  used  it  selfishly  to  supply  our  own  wants,  and  oftentimes  to 
gratify  our  own  vanities.  But  we  may,  if  we  will,  use  it  for  a  purpose  far 
more  noble  than  any  it  has  yet  been  applied  to.  By  its  aid  we  may  raise 
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Maifs  itnb  Strays. 

A  Step  nr  the  Bight  Direction. — At  last  it  has  been  definitely  urged 
that  the  taste,  refinement,  and  increased  keenness  of  perception  to  be 
derived  from  the  study  of  the  fine  arts,  make  such  very  desirable  as  a 
branch  of  academic  education;  and  the  Bev.  W.  J.  Beaumont,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  has  just  published  a  letter,  addressed  to  the 
members  of  the  Senate  at  Cambridge,  pointing  out  the  desirability  of 
extending  the  privileges  and  honours  of  the  University  to  this  hitherto 
sadly  neglected  branch  of  knowledge. 

Photography  Superseded — The  newest  wonder  of  the  day  will  be 
found  chronicled  in  a  work  on  Materialism,  now  on  the  eve  of  publica¬ 
tion.  Farewell  to  photography,  for  the  mighty  author  of  this  book  has 
not  only  discovered  that  all  the  wonders  of  spiritualism  are  due,  not  to 
the  spirits  at  all,  but  to  a  mysterious  power,  which  he  calls  an  “  emana¬ 
tion  from  nature;”  but  also  asserts  that,  by  putting  a  piece  of  blank 
paper  into  an  empty  iron  box  and  closing  it  up  as  perfectly  as  possible, 
a  picture  of  surpassing  beauty  will  be  drawn  thereon  by  the  aforesaid 
marvellous  “emanation.”  Wonders  will  never  cease  ! 

Photography  as  a  Fine  Art. — As  the  Illustrated  London  News  has 
frequently  and  violently  opposed  the  claims  of  photography  as  a  fine  art, 
the  following  paragraph,  extracted  from  one  of  its  critical  descriptions  of 
Mayall’s  recently-published  cartes  de  visite  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  is 
rather  interesting: — “One  of  these  photographs  in  particular,  representing 
a  three-quarter  view  of  the  iace,  and  with  the  veil  drawn  nearer  its  sides, 
strikes  us  as  truly  exquisite,  not  merely  for  beauty  and  grace,  but  for  an 
expression  of  modest  sweetness,  momentarily  subdued  into  something 
approaching  half  wistful  reverie,  that  seems  to  carry  photography  fairly 
into  the  domain  of  fine  art.” 

Consolation  for  Photographers  who  Work  in  Glass-Houses. — We 
begin  now-a-days  to  recognise  that  not  only  pure  air  but  pure  light  are 
essential  to  health  ;  that  not  only  potato-vines  grow  pale  and  sickly 
when  excluded  from  sunlight,  but  that  girls  and  boyrs  reared  in  dark 
rooms  also  (/row  as  sickly  and  as  pale.  Dr.  Warren  has  stated  that  the 
effect  of  sunlight  has  been  known  to  cure  many  diseases,  and  gives  one 
fact  from  his  own  experience  in  which  a  celebrated  legal  gentleman  who 
had  g  own  weak,  pallid,  and  miserable— -or,  as  the  unfortunate  himself 
said,  quite  worn  out-— by  placing  himself  under  a  large  window,  so  that 
the  sun  fell  upon  every  part  of  his  body  for  one  hour  every  day,  grew 
strong,  healthy,  and  vigorous  once  more.  Dr.  Warren  seriously  con¬ 
templates  the  publication  of  a  work  on  Sun-cure,  so  very  numerous  are 
the  illustrative  facts  which  he  states  could  be  brought  forward. 

Hints  from  Paris. — The  managers  of  our  photographic  exhibitions 
might  take  a  valuable  hint  from  one  of  the  prominent  features  of  that 
now  open  in  Paris.  As  you  pay  your  half  franc  for  admission  you  read 
a  notice  informing  you  that  a  gentleman  attends  each  day  every  hour 
during  which  the  exhibition  remains  open,  to  enter  into  explanations 
regarding  the  works  exhibited.  This  gentleman — M.  Laulerie,  acting 
Secretary  of  the  French  Photographic  Society — a  most  courteous, 
gentlemanly,  and  interesting  advocate  of  the  art,  and  expounder  of 
its  mysteries,  invariably  aroused  fresh  interest  in  the  works  he 
described,  and  left  his  hearers  diligently  studying  the  beauties  and 
peculiarities  of  productions  they  would  otherwise  have  passed  by  without 
notice,  or  at  any  rate  with  little  beyond  a  mere  cursory  glance.  The 
advantages  of  this  plan — both  to  the  photographers  whose  works  were 
thus  called  attention  to,  and  to  the  art,  the  capabilities  and  beauties  of 
which  were  thus  forcibly  demonstrated— are  too  prominently  visible  to 
need  pointing  out,  and  we  are  sure  the  introduction  of  such  would  be 
gladly  hailed  by  English  lovers  and  practisers  of  photography.  There  is 
another  thing  in  Paris  which  might  be  advantageously  introduced  into 
this  country.  Oh!  would  it  could!  Numerous  as  photographers  are 
there,  Oh!  peace  and  comfort!  there  are  no  touters  to  annoy  all  who 
rashly  venture  to  inspect  the  specimens  they  so  zealously  guard  from  the 
approach  of  the  nervous  and  the  peaceable. 

L’hotoguafhy  in  Court. — A  case  was  tried  at  Croydon  assizes  before 
Mr.  Baron  Bramwell  and  a  common  jury,  arising  out  of  a  claim  for 
£48  10s.,  made  by  Mr.  Fry  against  Mr.  Birnstingl,  upon  a  very  loosely 
and  imperfectly-worded  agreement,  by  which  the  former  agreed  to  pro¬ 
vide,  and  the  latter  to  purchase,  fifty  negatives  of  instantaneous  sea 
views  at  one  guinea  each  negative.  In  the  first  place,  the  agreement — 
such  as  it  was — had  never  been  stamped.  This  difficulty  being  disposed 
of  by  Mr.  Fry’s  legal  advisers  advancing  the  agreement  as  a  contract 
for  “  goods  sold  and  delivered,”  another  difficulty  arose.  Mr.  Birnstingl 
had  stipulated  in  the  agreement  for  any  negatives  not  approved  being- 
destroyed.  This  difficulty  was  disposed  of  by  the  Court  agreeing  to  a 
meaning  which  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  fairly  conveyed — viz., 
that  the  prints  and  not  the  negatives  were  intended.  But  as  the  real 
meaning  of  Mr  Birnstingl  in  making  such  a  provision  is  certainly  hard 
to  discover,  the  Court  may  perhaps  be  held  excused  for  making  it  at  least 
mean  something.  Mr.  Birnstingl  could  hardly  have  the  right  to  destroy 
what  he  had  not  a  consequent  right  to  pay  for.  The  negatives  were  pro¬ 
duced  in  Court,  and,  not  being  very  clearly  understood,  caused  some 
amusement.  Another  difficulty  then  arose:  Mr.  Fry  claimed  for  seventy 
negatives,  whereas  only  fifty  had  been  ordered.  The  Judge,  however, 
permitted  the  plaintiff  to  amend  his  claim,  and,  after  a  retirement  lasting 
three  minutes,  a  verdict  was  returned  in  Mr.  Fry’s  favour.  Several 
photographers  of  repute  were  concerned  in  the  case. 


Photographic  Joke. — The  following  has  been  going  the  round  of  the 
penny  weekly  journals : — “Why  are  photographers  the  most  uncivil  of 
all  tradespeople?  Because  when  we  ask  them  for  copies  of  our  portraits 
they  always  reply  with  a  negative.” 

Portrait  of  Mulready. — We  have  received  an  excellent  photographic 
likeness  of  Mulready,  taken  not  many  months  since,  by  Messrs.  Cundall 
and  Downes.  He  is  represented  seated  in  that  attitude  known  to  all  bis 
friends  as  characteristic,  with  his  knees  crossed,  his  hands  in  the  lap,  the 
chin  a  little  advanced,  the  eyes  peering  in  the  manner  he  had.  He  wears 
the  well-known  cut  velvet  waistcoat  and  scarf.  The  presentation  is  alto¬ 
gether  an  excellent  likeness.  We  should  have  prized  a  portrait  taken 
earlier  in  life,  but  probably  this  is  the  best  to  be  had.  It  does  not  seem 
to  be  generally  known  that  there  is  an  excellent  portrait  of  Mulready, 
engraved  from  a  drawing  by  Mr.  P.  Mulready,  in  Mr.  Pye’s  Ratronagc  of 
British  Art;  also,  that  Mr.  Linnell  painted  and  engraved  a  portrait. 
Still  less  is  it  known  that  the  figure  of  the  angry  lover,  Duncan  Gray,  in 
The  Refused,  by  Wilkie,  No.  226,  in  the  Gallery  at  South  Kensington 
(Sheepshank’s  gift),  was  painted  from  Mulready  in  1812-13. — Athenecum. 

The  Fuming  Process  :  Intense  Negatives. — I  am  much  pleased  to 
see  our  fraternity  coming  to  their  senses  about  the  fuming  process.  I 
still  continue  it,  and  shall  do  so  until  something  better  takes  its  place. 
I  am  using  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia-nitrate  solution  added  to  my 
plain  silver  solution — say  one  ounce  to  four.  The  ammonia-nitrate  solu¬ 
tion  is  the  same  that  I  use  for  plain  paper — strength,  forty-five  grains 
to  the  ounce.  I  see  by  the  journal  that  some  of  your  readers  are  bothered 
to  get  strong  negatives,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  excess  of  bromide  in 
collodion.  I  say  excess ;  for  good  negatives  cannot  he  made  with  strongly - 
bromised  collodion,  wilhout  an  extra  amount  of  trouble  and  labour  in 
redeveloping  and  strengthening.  Negative  collodion  should  not  contain 
more  than  one  grain  of  bromide  to  six  of  iodide,  and  I  use  onc-half  less 
than  that  of  bromide.  A  good  collodion  for  negatives  can  ho  made  by 
simply  using  seven  grains  iodide  potassium  to  the  ounce  collodion.  To 
four  ounces  of  this  add  one  ounce  of  any  good  ambrotype  collodion  which 
contains  two  grains  of  bromide  potassium  to  five  of  iodide.  This  collodion 
never  fails  mein  giving  clear  and  strong  negatives  with  once  redeveloping 
with  silver ;  and  almost  every  time  where  the  sitter  is  a  lady  with  fair 
complexion,  the  negative  will  be  strong  enough  without  any  strengthening. 
All  operators  must  know  by  this  time  that  quick  collodion  is  only  made 
at  the  expense  of  its  intensity.  A  strong  iodide  of  silver  in  the  collodion 
film  is  what  wc  must  have,  and  that  can  only  he  got  by  having  the 
collodion  contain  the  iodide  as  a  basis  to  work  from.  Let  photographers 
cease  to  buy  a  commercial  collodion  and  make  their  own,  and  one-half 
their  troubles  will  cease.  —  J.  C.  Potter. — American  Journal  of  Rho- 
tography. 

Photographic  Poisons:  Another  Warning. — In  a  recent  issue  we 
called  attention  to  a  letter,  published  in  one  of  the  daily  journals,  which 
urged  Government  interference  with  the  too  ready  sale  of  dead!}'  poisons 
by  dealers  in  photographic  goods ;  and  we  then  pointed  out  that  the 
results  of  such  probable  interference  would  be  very  annoying  and  incon¬ 
venient,  both  to  dealers  in  and  purchasers  of,  such  common  photographic 
essentials.  A  case,  published  in  the  Standard,  once  again  impresses 
this  subject  very  strong^  upon  public  attention  ;  and  we  therefore  again 
urge  dealers  in  photographic  wai’es  to  consider  the  necessity  of  cautiously 
vending  such  things,  and  of  distinctly  labelling*  the  more  dangerous 
chemicals  with  the  word  -‘poison.”  We  extract  the  following  from  the 
paper  above  mentioned : — 

“  An  inquh-y  was  held  by  Mr.  H.  Raffles  Walthew,  deputy-coroner,  at  the 
Coach  and  Horses  Tavern,  Fann-, street,  Aldersgate-street,  on  Friday,  the  31st 
nit.,  respecting  the  death  of  James  Hyde,  aged  21.  It  appeared  that  the  de¬ 
ceased  was  a  barman,  and  had  to  leave  his  employment  on  account  of  bad  health. 
His  father  said  that  he  had  been  paying  his  addresses  to  a  young  woman,  who 
had  suddenly  sent  him  a  letter  saying  she  would  not  marry  him  or  have  any¬ 
thing  more  to  do  with  him.  That  greatly  upset  him,  and  he  became  despond¬ 
ing.  ^  Two  days  after  be  left  his  situation  he  was  found  by  his  landlord,  Mr. 
Kirby,  of  the  Magnet  Coffee-house,  Goswell-street,  dying.  There  was  a  glass 
by  his  side,  which  smelt  strongly  of  prussic  acid.  Dr.  Conolly  was  sent  for, 
and  found  him  dead  from  poison.  There  was  no  phial  in  the  room. — Dr.  H. 
Letheby,  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  London  Hospital,  said  that  he  received 
the  stomach  of  the  deceased  from  the  coroner’s  officer.  It  contained  nine 
ounces  of  a  red  liquid,  but  no  trace  of  food.  By  distillation  he  obtained  from 
that  liquid  live  ounces  of  a  very  strong  solution  of  prussic  acid — enough  to  kill 
ten  persons.  There  was  an  alkali  present,  which  led  him  to  infer  that  the  de¬ 
ceased  had  swallowed  a  quantity  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  He  had  taken  it  on 
an  empty  stomach,  and  death  must  have  been  instantaneous.  Cyanide  of 
potassium  was  commonly  used  by  photographers  and  electroplaters.  It  con¬ 
tained  prussic  acid,  and  was  a  deadly  poison.  It  was  commonly  sold. — The 
Coroner  said  that  it  would  certainly  appear  a  futile  precaution  to  interdict  the 
sale  of  arsenic  if  such  poisons  as  cyanide  of  potassium  and  prussic  acid  were  to 
be  sold  without  any  restraint. — Dr.  Letheby  said  that  arsenic  was  a  poison  that 
could  easily  be  administered  to  an  unsuspecting  person ;  but  the  other  poisons 
had  such  a  bitter  taste,  and  so  powerful  an  odour,  that  it  would  be  next  to  im¬ 
possible  to  administer  them  surreptitiously  without  immediate  detection.  Ex¬ 
cept  by  suicides  these  poisons  were  seldom  taken,  and  therefore  legislative 
interference  was  not  so  necessary  as  in  the  case  of  arsenic.  The  cyanide  could 
be  procured  in  cither  a  liquid  or  a  solid  form. — The  Coroner  said  that  it  would 
clearly  be  desirable  that  the  vendors  of  the  poison  should  exercise  some  vigilance 
with  regard  to  the  persons  to  whom  they  sold  so  dangerous  a  poison. — Police- 
constabie  Leatlxcr,  6  G,  said  that  deceased  had  been  in  tbe  habit  some  years 
ago  of  practising  photography,  and  no  doubt  on  that  account  experienced  no 
difficulty  in  procuring  the  poison. — The  Jury  returned  a  verdict  of  ‘  Suicide 
while  of  unsound  mind.’  ” 
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STEREOGRAPHS. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  INTERIORS  OF  BATH  AND  BRISTOL. 

Photographed  by  J.  &  J.  Dutton,  44,  Milsom-street,  Bath. 
Interiors  of  ecclesiastical  edifices,  -when  well  executed,  are  always  at¬ 
tractive  subjects  for  the  stereoscope,  especially  as  they  appeal  to  a  class  of 
people  who  set  a  value  upon  them  apart  from  their  intrinsic  beauty  as 
architectural  studies,  or  interest  as  illustrative  of  a  scientific  problem. 

The  specimens  before  us  are  produced  in  a  style  that  not  only  merits 
but  will  certainly  command  success.  The  points  of  view  are  well  chosen — 
the  manipulation  of  both  negatives  and  positive  prints  evincing'  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  photographic  skill,  and  the  subjects  possessing  considerable  local 
and  some  general  interest. 

Of  Bath  Abbey  we  have  a  view  taken  in  the  nave,  looking  towards  the 
choir,  the  organ  and  rood  screen  forming  prominent  objects.  The  tone 
of  this  proof  is  of  a  cool  grey,  very  appropriate  to  the  stonework  of  the 
structure  ;  and  the  delicate  gradation  of  shade  is  very  pleasing. 

Two  views  of  Redclifee  Church,  Bristol,  give  an  admirable  idea  of 
the  interior  of  that  structure.  One  view  is  taken  from  the  west  end,  the 
other  from  the  steps  of  the  altar — the  last-named  being  most  pleasing 
as  a  composition,  the  fine  organ  and  ornamental  roof  adding  materially 
to  the  effect. 

The  Nave  of  Bristol  Cathedral  would  have  been  improved  in 
pictorial  value  had  it  been  possible  to  have  banished  the  ugly  chairs 
which  form  a  mass  in  the  foreground — not  harmonising  with  the  fine 
tracery  of  the  glorious  stained  glass  window  and  florid  ornamentation 
beneath  it. 

In  the  North  Aisle  of  Bristol  Cathedral  a  monumental  group  of 
sculpture  is  the  only  object  of  interest,  if  we  except  a  small  window 
above  it — more  ugly  chairs  forming  the  staple  of  the  picture.  The  tone 
of  this  proof  is  of  a  rich  dark  brownish  black,  very  suggestive  of  a 
lime-toning  bath. 

St.  Augustine’s  Gateway,  Bristol,  is,  on  the  contrary,  of  a  rich 
warm  brown  tone,  very  appropriate  to  the  fine  specimen  of  ancient 
Roman  architecture. 

We  notice  that  the  integrity  of  the  architectural  lines  is  well  preserved, 
there  being  no  distortion  perceptible— a  proof  that  the  lenses  employed 
have  been  well  adapted  to  their  purpose,  as  also  well  applied;  and  we  are 
pleased  a,t  being  able  to  state  this  opinion  without  hesitation,  not  having 
been  informed  by  what  particular  lenses  the  subjects  have  been  delineated. 


RU  ctin  gs  nf  Societies. 

FRENCH  (PARIS)  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  closed  its  season  on  Friday  evening,  the  7th  instant,  with  a 
general  meeting ;  but  the  heat  of  the  weather,  and  the  absence  of  a  large 
number  of  people  from  Paris — where  no  one  would  stay  during  the  month 
of  August  unless  compelled  by  stern  duty  or  sad  necessity — caused  the 
attendance  to  be  but  scanty. 

There  was  a  large  number  of  presentations  made  to  the  Society,  and 
amongst  them  some  excellent  views  in  the  Pyrenees,  by  an  Englishman, 
named  Gillis,  who  was  said  to  be  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Maxwell  Lyte.  It  was 
remarked  that,  although  Mr.  Gillis’ s  productions  bore  a  general  resem¬ 
blance  to  those  of  his  master,  they  still  had  a  character  of  their  own,  and 
consequently  a  speciality  which  added  materially  to  their  interest. 

Amongst  the  presentations  from  French  photographers  was  a  remark¬ 
able  series  of  portraits  of  native  Algerian  soldiers  in  the  service  of  the 
French  Government.  These  works  are  extremely  well  executed,  and  are 
valuable  as  curious  types  of  the  human  family,  the  characteristic  points 
of  the  heads  being  brought  out  all  the  more  strongly  from  the  fact  that, 
wdth  the  exception  of  the  back  part  of  the  skull,  they  are  all  closely 
shaven.  Some  of  these  portraits  are  deeply  interesting  from  an  ethno¬ 
graphical  point  of  view'. 

An  artist,  with  a  Russian  name,  exhibited  a  series  of  photographs  of  a 
bright  blue  colour,  but  he  declined  to  make  known  the  process  by  which 
these  curious-looking-  pictures  had  been  obtained. 

M.  Constant  Delessert  presented  specimens  of  instantaneous  pictures, 
obtained  by  means  of  double  sulphate  of  iron  and  ammonia. 

Several  instruments  were  exhibited  to  the  Society ;  amongst  the  rest, 
an  improved  form  of  M.  Sabatier  Blot’s  apparatus"  for  operating  in  the 
open  air,  which  has  been  materially  modified  and  simplified,  and  which 
promises  to  be  of  service  for  out-of-door  w'ork.  The  cost  of  it  was  stated 
to  be  about  five  pounds  for  quarter-plates. 

A  new'  enlarging  machine,  the  invention  of  M.  Colombi,  w'as  exhibited 
with  the  aid  of  a  powerful  lamp  fed  with  American  oil,  and  the  picture, 
thrown  on  awhite  screen,  seemed  to  he  clear  and  well  defined  in  all  itsdetails. 

Some  time  since  we  spoke  of  the  productions  of  M.  Morisson,  who  ex¬ 
hibited  photographs  vitrified  on  glass.  The  results  of  another  application 
of  tins  gentleman’s  process  were  presented  to  the  Society  at  this  last 
meeting,  in  the  form  of  vitrified  negatives.  The  specimens  shown  wore 
certainly  far  from  perfect,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  may  bo  im¬ 
proved;  and,  in  fact,  that  we  may  eventually  obtain  perfect  vitrified 
negatives,  which  would,  of  course,  be  the  means  of  saving  considerable 
trouble  and  space.  If  such  a  process  could  be  perfected,  we  should  be 
furnished,  with  a  ready  means  of  forming  national  and  other  collections 
of  portraits  about  which  propositions  have  been  made  lately  in  England, 
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and  which  would,  in  after  years,  have  great  interest  and  positive  money 
value.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  vitrified  negatives,  from  their 
undoubted  durability,  present  a  very  pleasing  prospect  which  we  shall  be 
glad  to  see  opened  up  by  the  perfection  of  this  or  some  other  similar  process. 

A  discussion  was  raised  concerning  the  possibility  of  obtaining  a  supply 
of  glass  for  photographic  purposes  from  abroad,  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  is 
paid  for  the  article  produced  here.  It  was  maintained,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  the  cost  of  German  glass  was  infinitely  lower  than  that  of  French, 
and  that  an  appeal  should  be  made  to  the  Government  for  a  reduction  of 
the  duty ;  on  the  other,  it  was  asserted,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  glass 
made  in  the  former  country  w'as  too  irregular  in  its  surface  to  admit  of 
perfect  photographic  effects — and,  moreover,  that  it  was  full  of  microsco¬ 
pic  holes,  which  contained  a  deposit  of  salts  highly  mischievous  in  photo¬ 
graphy — and,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  condition  of  the  question,  with 
respect  to  customs  regulations,  was  the  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the 
Germans  to  accede  to  the  desire  of  the  French  Government  for  a  revision 
of  the  duties.  One  of  the  curious  anomalies  which  spring  out  of  the 
absurd  protective  system  was  referred  to  in  the  discussion.  A  member 
of  the  council  said  that  no  reduction  of  the  duty  was  required.  All  that 
w'as  wished  was  that  unsilvered  glass  should  be  admitted  at  the  same  rate 
as  it  now  is  when  silvered ;  for  it  appears  that  certain  French  photo¬ 
graphers  use  German  glass,  but  have  to  perform  the  troublesome  opera¬ 
tion  of  removing  the  silvering.  The  gentleman  who  had  introduced  the 
subject  to  the  Society  said  that,  for  himself,  he  had  used  German  glass 
polished  only  on  one  side,  and  that  he  would  not  object  to  its  being 
silvered ;  in  fact,  that  he  thought  he  could  turn  the  silvering  to  good, 
account.  The  question  of  seeking  a  supply  of  glass  from  England  or 
Belgium  was  also  touched  upon,  but  very  little  information  was  pro¬ 
duced  respecting  the  manufacture  of  either  of  these  countries ;  but  it 
was  stated  that  probably  one-half  of  the  glass  used  by  French  photo¬ 
graphers  was  of  foreign  manufacture.  However,  a  party  of  photographers 
and  chemists  are  not  of  course  expected  to  be  fully  informed  upon  all  the 
commercial  and  fiscal  phases  of  such  a  question. 

It  may  possibly  be  a  useful  hint  to  the  manufacturers  of  plate-glass  in 
England  to  know  that  French  photographers  are  not  satisfied  with  their 
suppl}',  and  are  looking  about  for  a  cheaper  article  ;  and  it  is  important 
also  to  repeat  what  was  stated  by  a  photographer  in  large  practice  at  the 
meeting,  that,  while  for  the  higher  purposes  of  the  art  it  was,  no  doubt, 
necessary  to  have  the  best  glass  that  could  be  manufactured,  it 
was  excessively  important  in  ordinary  cases  to  get  it  at  a  more  moderate 
price,  and  that  for  the  common  run  of  w'ork  a  surface  not  quite  mathe¬ 
matically  true,  and  even  the  presence  of  a  few  microscopic  holes,  would 
not  be  of  such  vast  importance.  Of  course  this  is  only  another  form  of 
the  expression,  “Wo  will  have  the  best  we  can  get  for  our  money;  but, 
whatever  happens,  we  must  have  it  cheap,”  It  is  the  shoddy  and  devil's 
dust  question,  but  it  cannot  be  quite  excluded  from  the  commercial  side 
even  of  art,  and  the  only  way  is  to  look  the  matter  fairly  in  the  face ; 
and,  as  no  one  is  strong  enough  to  counteract  the  power  of  cheapness 
over  the  million,  it  is  the  business  of  the  true  artist  to  take  care  that  a 
high  standard  of  goodness  shall  be  kept  before  the  world’s  eye,  so  as 
slowly,  but  surely,  to  cultivate  the  public  taste,  and  teach  the  multitude 
that  cheapness  and  economy,  instead  of  being  associates,  are,  in  art  most 
especially,  frequently  the  bitterest  enemies. 


Jfurcign  Currespiiiteittf. 

Paris,  August  10th,  1863. 

M.  Julhiet,  a  photographer  at  Mans,  has,  in  a  recent  letter,  com¬ 
municated  to  me  different  modifications  which  lie  has  introduced 
with  success  into  the  tannin  process.  SI.  Julhiet,  who  is  attached 
as  operator  to  M.  Ferry's  establishment,  gives  his  special  attention 
to  amplification.  He  uses  Woodward’s  camera  and  Leon  Foucault’s 
heliostat,  of  which  I  spoke  some  months  ago.  The  results  he  obtains 
are  excellent,  and  he  attributes  the  cause,  not  only  to  the  good  in¬ 
stallation  of  the  apparatus,  but  also  to  the  improvement  of  the  cliche 
to  be  amplified.  He  thinks,  and  justly,  that  it  is  to  this  latter 
point  that  the  attention  of  operators  should  be  especially  directed. 
M.  Julhiet  employs  the  tannin  process,  but,  instead  of  developing 
with  pyrogallic  acid,  he  has  introduced  a  change  in  order  to  obtain 
greater  delicacy,  and  lights  more  intense,  though  not  less  trans¬ 
parent.  He  has  tried  ammoniacal  sulphate  of  iron  and  tartaric 
acid,  both  of  which  he  has  found  advantageous  ;  but  he  has  aban¬ 
doned  these  for  other  means  which  give  still  better  results.  This 
process  is  as  follows : — 

Collodion. 

Alcohol . 400  grammes. 

Ether  .  600  „ 

Cotton  .  8  „ 

Iodide  of  ammonium .  5  „ 

Iodide  of  cadmium  .  3  „ 

Bromide  of  ammonium  .  0.5  „ 

Bromide  of  cadmium  .  0.5  „ 

Iodine,  pure  .  0.2  „ 

Allow  this  collodion  to  repose  for  a  month  or  a  month  and  a 
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half.  Its  colour  changes  from  red  to  orange  yellow,  and  it  yields 
a  remarkably  fine  and  adhesive  film. 

Silver  Bath. 

Crystallised  nitrate  of  silver  .  5  grammes. 

Water . 100  „ 

Acetic  acid . 3  ,, 

The  plate  may  be  left  at  least  one  minute  in  the  bath,  and  even 
two,  without  inconvenience.  The  usual  wash — 

Tannin. . 5 

Distilled  water  .  100 

Alcohol .  2 

This  mixture  is  laid  on  in  the  usual  manner. 

Development. 

Prepare  the  following  solutions  : — 

No.  1. 


grammes. 


Pyrogallic  acid  . 

Water  . 

Acetic  acid  . 

Alcohol . . . 

.No.  2. 

Gallic  acid  to  saturation. 
No.  3. 


1  gramme. 
300  grammes. 
25  „ 

10 


Crystallised  nitrate  of  silver  .  3  grammes. 

Water  . 100  „ 

Acetic  acid .  5  „ 


When  these  solutions  have  been  filtered  you  take  the  plate,  which 
has  been  varnished  at  the  edges  with  good  picture  varnish,  and 
you  simply  wet  the  layer  with  a  little  distilled  water,  without 
washing.  Then  you  pour  upon  the  plate  enough  of  solution  No.  3 
to  cover  it  entirely,  and  you  leave  it  so  for  a  good  minute.  Mean¬ 
while  you  make  the  following  mixture  in  a  graduated  test-tube  : — 

Solution  No.  1  .  5  grammes, 

Solution  No.  2  . 15  „ 

and  pour  in  about  twenty  drops  of  acetate  of  ammonia.  Stir  this 
mixture,  and  pour  it  upon  the  plate,  after  having  drained  off  solution 
No.  3.  The  image  appears  almost  immediately.  Let  the  mixture 
flow  about  upon  the  plate  till  it  begins  to  discolour,  then  throw  it 
away  ;  wash,  and  fix  with  hyposulphite,  for  the  cliche  is  strong 
enough.  If,  however,  the  pose  has  been  too  short,  and  all  the  details 
have  not  come  out  well,  the  operation  must  be  recommenced. 

This  mode  of  developing  has  the  advantage  for  amplification  of 
allowing  you  to  solarise  your  cliche  without  fear  of  the  red  tint 
which  is  produced  by  pyrogallic  acid  employed  alone,  and  which 
considerably  retards  the  printing. 

M.  Michel  de  Motileff  presented,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  (7th  August),  some  pictures  obtained  with  diffe¬ 
rent  printing  processes — amongst  others,  some  obtained  with  gallate 
of  iron.  These  last  are  certainly  amongst  the  most  perfect  we 
have  hitherto  seen.  M.  Potteau  exhibited  a  numerous  series  of 
plates  which  he  has  recently  added  to  his  collection  of  the  different 
types  of  the  human  race.  This  time  it  is  the  Spahis  and  the 
Turcos  who  have  served  for  models.  M.  Potteau  has  well  chosen 
the  faces  which  exhibit  the  various  characteristics  of  the  Arab  race, 
and  he  has  reproduced  them  very  cleverly.  It  is  by  no  means  the 
least  interesting  chapter  in  this  book,  which  has  been  written  by 
the  sun. 

M.  Sabatier  Blot  showed  an  apparatus  for  operating  in  the  open 
air,  which  is  much  simpler  than  the  one  he  exhibited  some  months 
back.  The  baths  of  silver  and  of  iron  are  contained  in  two  com¬ 
partments  of  a  vertical  box,  and  the  slide  containing  the  plate  is 
successively  brought  into  position  above  each  of  them.  By  means 
of  a  knob,  and  without  opening  the  slide,  the  plate  is  made  to 
descend  and  to  rise  again.  When  the  operations  are  finished  the 
apparatus  and  the  camera  are  placed  one  on  the  other,  so  that  you 
have  only  one  package,  and  that  but  small. 

M.  Davanne  gave  a  report  of  various  experiments  conducted  by 
M.  Levitsky  and  himself  with  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium.  They 
conclude  that  the  new  salt  is  much  better  in  practice  than  hyposul¬ 
phite  of  soda,  but  they  recommend  its  use  in  strongly-concentrated 
solutions — fifty  per  cent,  at  least.  The  sulphocyanide  of  potas¬ 
sium  has  the  same  advantages  as  the  salt  of  ammonium.  Now 
that  its  price  has  fallen  to  four  francs  per  kilo,  photographers  may 
employ  it  with  great  advantage. 

M.  Davanne  uses  sulphuret  of  ammonium  for  fixing  negatives 
on  albumenised  collodion  (Taupenot’s  process),  and  he  remarks 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  any  curling  up,  as  is  the  case  with 
cyanide.  Another  advantage  of  this  salt  is  that  it  does  not  attack 
the  thin  deposits  of  salts  of  silver. 

A  local  exhibition  has  just  been  opened  at  Nimes.  Photo¬ 
graphy  is  represented  there  by  three  persons  only.  Happily,  M. 


Crespon,  of  Nimes,  is  amongst  the  number.  Ilis  pictures  worthily 
represent  the  art. 

I  have  just  seen  various  specimens  of  photography  executed  and 
engraved  on  wood,  which  appear  to  mo  to  resolvo  the  problem. 
The  picture  loses  none  of  its  delicacy,  nor  does  the  wood  any  of 
its  qualities;  the  preparatory  coating  remains  white  in  the  lights; 
and,  in  fine,  these  images  are  as  perfect  as  the  best  drawings.  The 
eye  and  the  burin  of  the  engraver  can  follow  them  quite  as  easily. 

The  inventor  is  M.  Baroux,  ERNEST  LACAN. 

— « — 

Philadelphia ,  July  19/4,  18G3. 

Two  weeks  ago,  as  I  was  about  to  mail  my  letter  of  the  4th  inst., 
I  called  at  M‘Allister’s  to  obtain  some  card-pictures  for  a  friend  in 
England.  Conspicuous  in  the  show-case  was  a  card — a  portrait — 
which  told  so  dreadful  a  tale  of  misery  and  degradation  that,  once 
seen,  it  can  never  be  forgotten.  We  had  all  heard  of  the  same 
thing  through  the  papers,  and  had  read  the  story  of  how  the  negro 
Gordon  escaped  from  his  master  in  Mississippi,  in  March  last,  and 
came  into  our  lines  at  Baton  Rouge — his  clothes  hanging  about 
him  in  rags,  his  legs  torn  with  the  thorns  and  brambles  through 
which  he  had  hurried,  followed  by  the  bloodhounds  which  had 
been  on  his  trail,  and  the  worse  than  bloodhounds  who  wero 
urging  on  the  dogs.  We  had  all  seen  the  woodcut  showing  his 
back  furrowed  and  scarred  by  the  whippings  he  had  received  ;  and, 
as  it  was  no  new  tale  of  horror,  it  made,  perhaps,  but  little  impres¬ 
sion.  We  had  afterwards  read  how  this  same  Gordon,  dressed  in 
the  United  States  uniform,  looked  every  inch  a  man,  and  had 
proved  himself  a  man — and  a  brave  one,  too — by  his  aid  to  our 
forces  as  a  scout.  The  card-picture  was  of  this  same  Gordon, 
sitting  with  his  back  exposed;  and  those  scars  and  welts  were 
shown  standing  out  in  bold  relief  as  photography  alone  can  show 
such  things.  What  a  chapter  of  wrong  is  told  by  this  one  picture ! 
What  a  commentary  on  the  peculiar  institutions  of  the  South  !  It 
is  by  such  pictures  that  the  great  value  of  our  art  is  demonstrated. 
We  do  not  believe  one-half  of  what  we  see  in  the  very  best  illustrated 
papers.  The  artist  may  borrow  from  his  fancy,  and  the  engraver 
may  add  some  touches  from  imagination  ;  but  the  photograph  car¬ 
ries  conviction  with  it  at  once,  and  adds  pages  to  history  which 
admit  of  no  dispute.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  long  the  camera 
can  be  made  to  tell  us  all  about  the  places  which  have  been  the 
scenes  of  such  hard-fought  battles,  and  that  we  can  add  to  our 
collections  the  surroundings  of  Vicksburg,  Port  Hudson,  and  other 
places  of  equal  interest. 

Mr.  Moran  has  published  a  very  interesting  series  of  pictures, 
5X1  inches,  on  tinted  card  mounts,  of  the  great  military  hospital 
at  Chesnut  Hills,  near  this  place.  They  were  taken  with  his 
inches  globe  lens,  and  are  admirable  specimens  of  photography. 
He  has  also  added  to  his  list  many  other  good  pictures  more 
valuable  as  art  studies,  and  some  as  historical  mementoes.  When 
I  see  him  again  I  shall  read  to  him  Mr.  Shadbolt’s  remarks  on  the 
globe  lens  in  the  number  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy  just  to  hand,  and  will  urge  him  to  try  the  experiments 
regarding  angle  of  included  vision,  clearness  of  field,  quickness, 
&c.,  and  will  report  the  result  through  these  pages. 

In  the  same  (July  1st)  number  the  article  on  mounting  photo 
graphs  was  particularly  interesting;  the  more  so  as  a  somewhat 
similar  process  has  come  to  my  knowledge  of  late  here.  A  Mr. 
Le  Vaw,  member  of  our  Philadelphia  Society — who  is  not  a 
photographer,  but  is  interested  in  the  art — said  that  a  bookbinder 
had  told  him  that  paste  or  glue  could  be  spread  more  evenly 
by  this  block-printing  process  than  by  the  use  of  a  brush 
on  the  paper.  His  suggestions  led  to  the  following  experiment, 
which  proved  a  success,  and  has  for  some  time  been  used : — 
The  stereographs  of  machinery,  intended  for  gratuitous  circulation, 
are  usually  printed  from  negatives  which  have  been  cut  apart  and 
reversed ;  the  prints  are  then  cut  out  in  a  press,  which  makes  them 
all  of  one  size ;  they  are  folded  so  as  to  bring  the  faces  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  together,  and  the  edges  all  even.  Now,  to  mount  them,  gum 
arabic  is  used,  rather  thicker  than  can  be  conveniently  spread  on 
the  back  of  the  picture ;  but  a  stout  piece  of  hardware  paper 
having  been  folded  or  doubled  once,  the  gum  is  spread  on  the  in¬ 
side  of  this  paper,  and  the  paper  pressed  together  just  as  if  it  were 
intended  to  paste  it  shut;  it  is  then  pulled  open,  one  of  the  folded 
stereos,  placed  in  the  fold  like  the  leaves  of  a  book,  pressing  it 
again  shut,  and  rubbjng  the  back  with  a  piece  of  smooth  wood, 
the  gum  is  transferred  to  the  print,  and  when  the  paper  is  opened 
the  picture  will  seem  to  be  pasted  to  the  paper,  but  can  at  once  be 
pulled  off  and  transferred  to  the  cardboard,— the  gummed  paper 
being  shut  up  to  prevent  the  evaporation  of  the  moisture.  One 
piece  of  paper  will  thus  last  a  long  time,  and  several  pictures  can 
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be  mounted  from  one  application  of  gum  to  tlie  paper.  Gum  too 
thick  to  be  spread  with  a  brush  in  the  usual  way  can  be  used,  and, 
as  the  pictures  will  be  only  slightly  wetted,  there  will  be  less  ten¬ 
dency  to  cockle.  In  place  of  the  paper  a  sheet  of  India-rubber 
cloth  can  be  used,  and  can  then  be  washed  clean  and  kept  for  fu¬ 
ture  use.  The  use  of  this  folding'  plan  enables  amateurs  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  process  of  spreading  the  gum  or  glue,  as  there 
is  less  evaporation  from  the  gum  when  it  is  enclosed  between  the 
two  sheets,  and  one  person  can  thus  leisurely  prepare  the  prints 
and  mount  them. 

Trouble  with  dry-plate  photography  still  continues,  and  the 
cause  of  the  trouble  has  not  been  found  out.  Mr.  George  Summers 
prepared  some  tannin  plates  on  the  3rd  of  July,  about  one-half  of 
which  yielded  good  negatives,  and  the  other  half  were  entirely 
insensitive — would,  in  fact,  yield  nothing.  Mr.  Borda,  with  all 
his  experience,  has  as  yet  been  unable  to  fathom  the  trouble,  and 
has  not  been  able  to  prepare  many  reliable  plates,  so  that  it  would 
not  be  astonishing  if  we  should  find  him  “going  it  wet”  before 
long.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  plates  may  have  been 
spoiled  by  keeping  them  in  new  mahogany  plate-boxes,  which  had 
not  been  varnished.  This  has  been,  or  will  be,  tried.  When  I 
hear  the  result,  I  will  report  thereon. 

Gobdr-news  from  the  army  has  brought  gold  down  with  a  rush, 
and.  with  it  quoted  at  1‘25£,  and  falling,  we  look  soon  for  nitrate  of 
silver  and  chloride  of  gold  to  be  down  to  the  old  prices.  One 
metal,  however,  is  rising,  in  spite  of  the  good  news  and  in  spite  of 
the  new  discoveries  in  California,  and  that  is  mercury ;  but  the 
rise  is  not  in  the  market  but  in  the  thermometer  tubes,  and  with 
the  mercury  standing  at  ninety  degrees  in  the  shade  I  must  plead 
indolence, — And  am,  with  due  regard,  COLEMAN  SELLERS. 


Cormyouimue. 

DISCOLOURATION  OF  THE  FILM. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  to  any  one  who  will  inform  mo 
(through  the  medium  of  your  Journal)  of  the  reason  why  plates  coated 
with  “  Keene’s  rapid  dry-plate  collodion” — sensitised,  and  then  the  pre¬ 
servative  of  tannin  and  gum  and  acetic  acid  (prepared  in  distilled  water 
exactly  according  to  the  formula  enclosed  with  the  collodion)  poured  over 
the  plate — turned  the  colour  of  mahogany  ?  The  same  tiling  occurred, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  when  the  plate  was  twice  washed  in  distilled 
water  before  applying  the  preservative.— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  L.  R. 

[We  forwarded  your  inquiry  to  the  maker  of  the  collodion,  and  we  annex 

MR.  KEENE’S  REPLY. 

“  The  cause  of  ‘ L.  R.’  finding  the  sensitised  film  become  the  colour  of 
mahogany,  upon  adding  his  preservative,  is  doubtless  the  acetic  acid  ho 
uses  being  weak — not  a  true  glacial  acid  at  45°  or  50°  Fah.  I  find  that, 
with  my  operating-room  at  76°  Fah.,  bath  nearly  neutral,  collodion  rapid 
dry  process,  half  the  quantity  of  acid  mentioned  in  my  formula  is 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  slightest  tendency  to  decomposition  of  the  silver 
under  the  influence  of  the  preservative ;  but  one-third  is  not  sufficient. 
The  two  washings  with  distilled  water,  leaving,  as  they  would,  a  portion 
of  free  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  film,  could  only  prevent  the  decomposition 
in  degree,  not  entirely,  with  the  acid  too  weak.  Alfred  Keene. 

“  Leamington,  August  8 th,  1863.” 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  PORTRAITS  OF  GREAT  MEN. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Every  one  interested  in  the  progress  of  photography  will  be 
willing  to  accord  to  Mr.  McLachlan,  of  Manchester,  the  merit  of  pro¬ 
pounding  the  valuable  suggestion  that  negative  plates  of  the  por¬ 
traits  of  great  men  and  of  local  celebrities  should  be  preserved  in  our 
national  and  public  museums,  for  the  use  of  authors  and  painters  in 
future  years,  when  the  fleeting  remembrances  of  their  lifetime  are 
passed  away. 

The  scheme  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  should  command  the 
sympathies  and  encouragement  of  public  men,  as  well  as  be  met  with 
the  warmest  approval  of  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  art  of  photography. 
Mr.  McLachlan  has  given  the  initiative  to  his  suggestion  in  proffering 
his  gratuitous  services  in  taking  negative  portraits  of  public  and  eminent 
men,  and  he  invokes  the  good  offices  of  his  professional  brethren  to  do 
the  same. 

The  simplicity  of  the  scheme,  if  it  be  only  carried  out  in  the  manner 
described  by  the  author  in  his  circular,  is  its  principal  claim  to  the  public 
approval  and  support ;  but,  perhaps  from  the  very  novelty  of  the  propo¬ 
sition,  there  may  arise  a  great  diversity  of  opinions  as  to  its  practical 
working,  when  all  its  details  have  been  duly  considered  ;  and  it  might, 
therefore,  be  of  great  service  if  photographers  would  freely  express  their 
opinions  upon  it  through  the  medium  of  your  Journal. 

The  Committee  of  this  public  and  free  Museum  has  acceded  to  the 
request  to  make  it  a  depot  for  the  negative  glass  portraits  of  all  eminent 
and  public  men,  and  is  prepared  to  find  the  room  and  provide  the  neces¬ 


sary  cabinets  for  the  safe  preservation  of  the  portraits,  according  to  Mr. 
McLachlan’s  proposition.  But  the  Committee  does  not  pretend  to  decide 
the  all-important  questions  as  to  the  claims  for  celebrity  and  for  emi¬ 
nence  of  the  portraits  which  may  be  deposited;  for  the  best  size  of  the 
glass  negative,  as  well  as  to  the  necessity  for  fixing  the  portrait  in  the 
glass  by  the  process  of  annealing  or  enamelling ;  and  also  as  to  the  public 
right  to  use  these  portraits  for  business  purposes  immediately  after  being 
placed  in  the  Museum,  or  after  the  lapse  of  a  fixed  term  of  years.  These 
are  matters  for  discussion,  and  perhaps  it  will  be  necessary  to  ask  the 
aid  of  the  Photographic  Societies  to  agree  to  a^code  of  rules  upon  the 
matter. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  *  JOHN  PLANT. 

Eoyal  Museum ,  Peel  Parlt,  Salford , 

August  10  th,  1863. 

[In  the  current  number  will  be  found  Mr,  McLachlan’s  address  on 
this  important  proposition. — Ed.] 


NITRATE  OF  SILVER  BATH,  &c. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Would  you  kindly  inform  me  of  the  result  of  adding  carbonate 
of  soda  to  a  nitrate  bath  ?  The  bath  was  acid  (nitric),  and  I  added  carbo¬ 
nate  of  soda  until  nearly  neutral.  On  settling,  I  found  a  tolerable 
portion  of  sediment  of  a  dirty  brownish  colour.  What  might  this  be  ? 
The  bath  was  a  used  one,  and  I  wished  to  get  rid  of  the  nitric  and  to  re¬ 
acidify  with  acetic  acid,  as  I  had  read  and  heard  so  much  of  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  acetic  baths  for  negatives,  although  I  am  in  the  habit  of  using 
one  acidified  by  nitric  acid.  Is  it  the  practice  of  the  best  photographers 
to  use  a  bath  acidified  with  nitric  or  acetic  acid  ? 

I  have  been  annoyed  sometimes  with  a  ribbing  or  reticulation  of  the 
collodion  when  the  negatives  are  dry,  while  in  the  wet  state  it  does  not 
appear.  Can  you  inform  me  of  the  cause  ? 

Hoping  you  will  excuse  my  troubling  you  thus, — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

A  SUBSCRIBER  FROM  THE  FIRST. 

P.S. — Will  not  nitrate  of  soda  be  deposited  ?  Is  it  soluble  in  water  or 
not  ?  Also,  if  acetate  of  soda  renders  the  solution  of  gold  neutral,  what 
is  the  object  of  adding  carbonate  of  soda  first  to  the  gold,  as  given  in  the 
J  uly  journal ? 

[Carbonate  of  soda  added  to  nitrate  of  silver  in  solution  causes  a  pre¬ 
cipitate  of  carbonate  of  silver.  The  bath  having  been  old,  it  contained 
also  organic  matter,  iodide  of  silver,  and  some  other  impurities.  These 
became  more  or  less  entangled  in  the  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  silver, 
and  were  thrown  down  with  it,  producing  the  brownish  colour. 

A  nitrate  of  silver  bath  acidified  by  acetic  acid  produces  more  dense 
negatives  with  a  simply  iodised  collodion;  but  with  a  bromo-iodised 
collodion  the  acidification  by  nitric  acid  is  preferable.  “  The  best 
photographers,”  therefore,  prepare  a  bath  with  a  view  to  its  working- 
harmoniously  with  the  collodion  which  they  intend  to  employ.  Reticu¬ 
lation  of  the  film  is  sometimes  due  to  the  presence  of  too  much  water  in 
the  collodion,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  to  the  opposite  cause.  When 
the  first  cause  obtains  some  shreds  of  dry  gelatine  dropped  into  the  collo¬ 
dion  will  abstract  a  portion  of  the  water  and  swell ;  in  the  latter  case, 
letting  the  collodion  set  perfectly  before  immersion  in  the  nitrate  of 
silver  bath  will  remedy  the  defect. 

Nitrate  of  soda  is  soluble.  Acetate  of  soda  does  not  neutralise  the 
acidity  of  the  commercial  chloride  of  gold ;  hence  the  previous  application 
of  the  carbonate  of  the  same  base  for  the  purpose. — Ed.] 

TONING*  BATHS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — A  short  time  ago  I  made  up  an  acetate  of  soda  toning  bath  after 
the  formula  given  in  Mr.  Hughes’s  book,  page  147,  and  toned  with  it 
about  as  much  albumenised  paper  as  would  make  up  three-quarters  or  a 
whole  sheet.  I  never  before  got  such  nice  tones  from  the  ordinary  car¬ 
bonate  of  soda  solution.  A  day  or  two  after,  I  added  to  the  bath  a  solution 
of  one  grain  of  gold  in  an  ounce  of  distilled  water,  with  five  grains  of 
carbonate  of  soda  added,  and  when  that  had  dissolved,  added  five  grains 
of  acetate  of  soda. 

Please  to  recollect  that  tliis  second  solution  was  not  added  to  the  original 
stock  solution  till  both  the  carbonate  and  acetate  had  been  dissolved. 
About  a  week  after  this  I  printed  four  10  x  8  prints,  and  about  half-an- 
hour  after  they  were  printed  washed  them  for  about  twenty  minutes  in 
distilled  water,  and  then  in  three  or  four  changes  of  common  pump  water, 
and  proceeded  to  try  and  tone  the  first  one,  but  could  not  produce  any 
change  in  the  colour  of  it.  I  then  (as  directed  at  page  14S  of  Mr.  H.’s 
book)  added  two  or  three  drops  of  gold  solution,  strength  one  grain  to  one 
drachm,  but  still  there  was  no  change  in  the  colour  of  the  print;  so  I 
added  more  gold,  but  still  no  change.  I  then  added  carbonate  of  soda — 
still  no  change;  then  more  carbonate  and  a  few  grains  of  acetate,  and 
then  one  print  toned  all  right.  The  bath  was  alkaline  the  whole  time,  for 
I  tested  it  before  adding  the  carbonate  of  soda  each  time.  I  then  tried  to 
tone  the  next  print,  but  it  would  not.  I  thought  the  bath  might  want 
more  gold,  so  I  added  a  few  drops  more— still  no  change.  I  tested  with 
red  litmus  paper,  and  always  found  the  bath  alkaline ;  nevertheless,  I 
added  more  and  more  carbonate  and  acetate,  and,  after  two  or  three  hours’ 
doctoring,  I  got  one  more  print  toned.  I  had  the  same  trouble  with  the 
third  print ;  so  I  threw  away  the  solution  and  made  up  another,  with  which 
I  finished  the  prints. 

As  I  prefer  the  acetate  bath  to  the  plain  carbonate  one,  I  should  like  to 
make  up  another  if  I  were  certain  not  to  have  a  repetition  of  my  troubles. 
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I  have  read  pages  147  and  148  of  Mr.  H.’s  book,  which  certainly  appear 
as  clear  as  noonday,  and  fancied  that  by  carrying  out  his  instructions  to 
the  letter  I  would  get  on  all  right. 

Previous  to  pouring  the  toning  bath  into  the  flat  dish,  when  about  to 
commence  work,  I  noticed  a  purple-black  precipitate  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bottle  which  I  have  collected  on  a  filter  and  enclose  for  your  inspection. 

I  was  careful,  in  pouring  into  the  dish,  not  to  let  any  of  this  get  in. 

I  tested  the  sensitising  solution  before  I  had  used  it  and  found  it  to  be 
seventy  grains  to  the  ounce.  I  have  cleared  it  with  kaolin,  and  have  oc¬ 
casionally  added  a  couple  of  drops  of  nitric  acid  to  the  solution.  I  used  the 
same  room,  same  light  (one  candle),  same  paper  and  gold  as  before,  when  I 
succeeded  admirably.  I  should  feel  much  obliged  by  your  letting  me  know 
in  the  next  Journal  what  I  did  wrong,  as  I  should  like  to  make  up  another 
acetate  bath  to  which  I  could  add  gold  from  time  to  time  as  it  got  weak. 

With  many  thanks  for  past  favours,-— I  am,  yours,  &c., 

August  6th,  1863.  SUBALTERN. 

[The  purple-black  precipitate  is  the  gold  that  was  in  your  bath,  which 
explains  the  absence  of  its  toning  property.  The  fact  is  your  bath  was 
too  alkaline,  hence  the  precipitate  ;  and  if,  when  you  notice  this,  you  add 
a  slight  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  you  -will,  in  most  cases,  find,  the  pre¬ 
cipitate  re-dissolved :  you  may  then  neutralise  and  proceed  as  before. 
The  bath  requires  to  be  in  a  transition  state  in  order  to  tone  properly. 
When  the  reaction  between  the  several  ingredients  is  completed  the  toning 
action  ceases,  hence  the  use  of  adding  a  little  acid  chloride  of  gold ;  but  if 
the  gold  salt  have  been  previously  removed  by  precipitation,  it  is  obvious 
that  no  subsequent  addition  of  an  insignificant  quantity  of  chloride  of 
gold  alone  can  restore  the  precipitate  to  its  state  of  solution.  After 
“  doctoring”  the  bath  as  you  describe  you  practically  made  a  very  weak 
new  one,  which  accounts  for  its  toning  one  print,  when  it  again  became 
exhausted.— -Ed.] 


say  that  1  am  too  old  a  photographer  not  to  know  that  tho  first  suggestion 
of  chloride  of  lime  as  a  toning  agent  emanated  from  him.  But  I  was 
speaking  of  the  bath  made  with  carbonate  and  chlorido  of  lime,  commonly 
though  incorrectly  termed  “the  chloride  of  lime  bath,”  and  of  tins 
combination  the  merit  is  due  to  M.  Ommcganck,  as  T  staled. 

I  will  only  add  that  the  grammatical  error  in  the  following  sentence  h 
not  mine,  but  that  of  your  printer.  T  did  not  write  “that  of  Air. 
Hughes’s,”  but  “ that  of  Mr.  Hughes.”- — lam,  vours,  etc., 

London,  Aug.  6th,  1863.  *  AN  AMATEUR. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  in  the  East. — Another  of  Mr.  Bourne’s  interesting  com¬ 
munications  is  to  hand,  and  will  appear  in  our  next  issue. 

J.  S. — L.  L. — Robert. — Received  :  thanks. 

Equates. — The  conditions  are  very  nearly,  but  not  quite,  alike  ;  hence  we 
cannot  quite  endorse  your  opinion  without  some  reservation. 

Leet  Behind.^ — We  will  make  inquiry,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  wlint  you 
desire  to  learn.  Send  a  stamped  directed  envelope  for  reply  as  soon  as  obtained. 

C.  L.  B.  \ou  have  used  a  bath  of  nitrate  of  silver  that  has  been  too  much 
reduced  in  strength  to  give  good  vigorous  prints.  Add  some  crystals  of  nitrate 
of  silver. 

Out  or  Print. — We  know  for  a  fact  that  a  new  edition  of  tho  excellent 
work  you  inquire  about  is  in  actual  course  of  preparation,  and  will  be  in  tho 
printer  s  hands  in  a  few  weeks’  time ;  so  your  patience  will  be  rewarded  at 
last,  and  we  hope  shortly. 

G  S.  We  are  unable  to  give  you  any  information  relative  to  your  probablo 
chance  of  employment  in  Paris  as  an  operator,  nor  the  amount  of  salaries  paid. 
We  should  advise  an  application  to  the  manager  of  the  Comptoir  International 
des  Photographes,  Paris. 

Old  Salt.  In  advocating  the  use  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  instead  of  the 
cyanide  of  potassium  for  fixing  negatives  we  agree  with  you ;  but  differ  when 
you  assert  that  it  is  better  for  glass  positives.  The  resulting  colour  of  the 
silver  deposit  is  not  so  clear  and  white. 


STAINS  ON  REDEVELOPING,  Ac. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — In  your  last  publication  a  correspondent,  “  W.  II. ,”  inquires  the 
reason  of  a  deposit  forming  on  the  deepest  shadows  of  his  negatives, 
making  its  appearance  when  redeveloping  after  fixing  with  cyanide  of 
potassium.  Some  time  ago,  working  in  the  way  described  by  “  W.  H.,” 
I  was  annoyed  by  a  similar  deposit.  In  fixing  with  cyanide  of  potassium, 
cyanide  of  silver  is  formed  on  the  unreduced  parts,  and,  being  sensitive 
to  light,  if  not  all  washed  away  before  being  taken  to  the  light  to  show 
the  sitter,  will  appear  on  redeveloping  as  a  deposit  on  the  shadows.  The 
remedy  is  obvious :  either  to  give  up  the  use  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  or 
to  wash  very  copiously  after  fixing,  or  avoid  taking  the  picture  to  the 
light  before  redevelopment. 

A  few  weeks  since  a  correspondent  wished  to  know  the  cause  of  a 
“glancing  silvery  appearance”  on  his  glass  plates.  I  have  a  great 
many  patent  plates  which  are  affected  the  same  way,  and  I  believe  it  has 
arisen  from  laying  a  number  of  plates  together  whilst  wet,  and  leaving 
them  so  for  some  days  until  a  convenient  time  for  drying  them.  It 
seems  to  be  a  kind  of  “mildew ; ”  and  I  am  afraid  there  is  no  remedy 
hut  repclishing,  which,  in  the  case  of  large  plates,  might  he  worth  a 
trial. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  H.  W. 

Liverpool,  August  1th,  1863. 

[The  “glancing  silvery  appearance”  due  to  imperfections  of  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  glass  plates  is  visible  enough,  as  a  rule,  before  wetting  them, 
and  this,  of  course,  can  only  he  removed  by  repolishing  the  surface. 
We  do  not,  however,  apprehend  our  correspondent  made  allusion  to  this 
form  of  defect,  hut  rather  that  in  which  the  film  becomes  partially 
loosened,  and  a  metallic  deposit  occurs  between  it  and  the  glass. — Ed.] 


CHLORIDE  OF  CALCIUM  TONING-BATH. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  write  to  say  that  I  find  the  chloride  of  calcium  toning-bath, 
which  I  recommended  in  your  last  number  as  preferable  to  chloride  of 
lime,  fully  answers  my  expectations.  It  tones  evenly,  giving  a  bright 
black  in  the  dark  shadows,  and  a  dark  warm  brown  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  picture — the  lights  being  brilliant  and  clear,  without  being  bleached, 
except  when  the  proof  has  been  insufficiently  printed.  The  bath  improves 
with  use.  The  mode  of  making  it  was  as  follows : — Fifteen  grains  of 
common  whitening  (powdered),  fifteen  grains  of  chloride  of  gold,  and 
fifteen  drachms  of  water  were  put  into  a  bottle,  and  shaken  up  well  fre¬ 
quently,  and  then  set  aside  for  use.  Two  drachms  of  this  solution  were 
put  into  another  bottle,  and  water  added  to  make  up  twelve  ounces. 
Then  four  grains  of  crystallised  chloride  of  calcium  were  added,  and  dis¬ 
solved  by  shaking  up  the  mixture.  I  may  here  remark  that  the  un- 
orystallised  chloride  will  not  all  dissolve  in  water,  and  should  not  be  used 
for  tho  purpose  of  making  a  toning-bath.  I  finally  added  a  few  drops  of 
solution  of  common  chloride  of  lime  to  neutralise  acidity,,  as  I  had  it  by 
me ;  but  I  think  a  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  would  answer  as  well, 
if  not  better. 

The  bath  thus  made  stood  six  days  before  I  used  it :  whether  it  would 
work  well  immediately  after  making  I  cannot  therefore  say.  After  use, 
I  filter  it  back  into  the  bottle,  when  more  gold  solution  can  he  added,  if 
deemed  necessary.  The  proofs  must  ho  deeply  printed,  especially  the  first 
dozen  that  arc  toned  in  a  new  bath,  or  they  will  be  too  much  bleached. 
After  this  all  will  go  well. 

In  reply  to  your  remark,  that  I  altogether  ignore  Le  Grey,  I  beg  to 


Photo.,  Jun. — We  have  never  heard  the  name  you  mention  as  connected 
with  the  manufacture  of  photographic  cameras,  and  therefore  we  simply  know 
nothing  about  the  quality  of  work  produced  by  the  individual.  We  do  not 
perceive  any  reason  why  a  good  cabinet-maker  should  not  construct  a  good 
camera,  if  he  be  instructed  by  one  who  knows  the  desiderata. 

S.  Scoreby. —  We  have  so  frequently  given  formula?  for  collodion  developers, 
&c.,  that  it  becomes  quite  a  nuisance  to  our  readers  to  repeat  them  too  fre¬ 
quently.  Procure  one  of  the  many  excellent  manuals,  which  you  can  obtain 
for  a  trifling  sum  of  money,  and  you  will  find  all  a  novice  can  require  iu  these 
rudiments  of  our  art.  We  have  recently  noticed  several  excellent  manuals  in 
our  pages,  so  that  you  have  plenty  of  information  about  them. 

One  in  i  rouble.-— When  developing  with  an  iron  salt,  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  let  the  “  first  flow  ”  of  the  developer  carry  off  the  superfluous  liquid  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  plate  to  that  on  which  the  developer  is  poured,  when  the 
floating  particles  of  reduced  silver  will  be  sure  to  go  with  it.  The  cause  is  the 
energetic  action  of  the  developer.  The  remedy :  acting  as  above  indicated,  or 
else  adding  more  acetic  acid,  or  weakening  the  strength  of  the  iron  solution. 

J.  M.  L. — Saccharo-sulphate  of  iron : — 

Protosulph.  iron .  2  ounces. 

Water  .  l  ounce. 

Sugar .  a 

Water  .  3  drachms. 

Dissolve  separately  by  the  aid  of  heat  ;  mix.  boil,  Alter,  crystallise;  dry  crys¬ 
tals  between  folds  of  bibulous  paper. 

Clericus. — There  are  several  obscurities  in  your  communication.  You  do 
not  mention  ammonia  in  your  statement — a  very  necessary-  ingredient.  Again  • 
it  is  probable  yarn  did  not  apply  heat  enough  in  the  preparation.  With  regard 
to  the  other  point  named,  we  have  no  doubt  that  some  silver  is  precipitated 
from  the  okl  toning  bath  with  the  gold.  This  might  be  removed  by  first  digest¬ 
ing  the  precipitate  in  nitric  acid  alone,  pouring  off  the  liquid,  and  washing  11.8 
remainder  with  distilled  water  before  redissolving  it  in  aqua  regia. 

A  •  S.  Tou  have  certainly  over-intensified  the  card-portraits  sent ;  hut  we 
think  the  exposure  has  been  sufficient — the  details  in  the  shadows  are  all  well 
out.  T here  is  nothing  amiss  chemically- ;  hut  you  have  rather  too  strong  a  top 
light,  which  casts  unbecoming  shadows  on  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  produc¬ 
ing  a  sulky  expression  not  natural  to  the  original.  The  little  table  with  the 
work-box  on  it  is  all  very  well  with  the  sitting  figure,  hut  with  the  standing- 
one  it  is  too  insignificant ;  a  larger  table  or  massive  chair  would  have  been 
preferable. 

A  Constant  Reader. — Negatives  intensified  by  the  iodide  of  mercury- 
process  have  been  observed  to  become  iess  intense  from  use  by  other  operators. 
Mr.  C.  Jabez  Hughes  asserts  that  he  has  found  toasting  the  negative  before  a 
warm  fire  restore  the  intensity  lost.  It  must  be  borne  iu  mind  that  iodide  of 
mercury-  is  a  very  curious  salt — sometimes  yellow,  at  others  red  in  colour,  the 
cause  of  the  change  being  imperfectly-  understood,  though  exposure  to  light 
changes  the  yellow  ashes  to  a  red ;  but,  if  the  salt  be  kept  for  some  time  in  the 
dark,  the  y-ellow  colour  becomes  restored. 
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Astiqmation.— Notwithstanding  that  we  have  published  but 
recently  an  off-hand  explanation  of  this  defect  in  a  paper  read 
by  Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society 
of  Scotland  [see  p.  140,  current  vol.],  and  subsequently  an 
elaborate  mathematical  demonstration  thereof  in  a  paper  read 
by  Mr.  Robert  H.  Bow,  at  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society 
[see  pp.  228  to  230,  and  254  to  255,  current  vol.],  we  find 
from  numerous  inquiries  that  we  have  put  to  us  personally 
upon  the  point,  and  from  remarks  made  at  various  times,  that 
very  few  persons  have  more  than  a  vague  notion  of  what  is  really 
meant  by  the  term  “  astigmation,”  while  to  the  majority  the 
word  actually  conveys  no  idea  Avhatever.  We  have,  therefore, 
determined  ourselves  to  make  the  attempt  once  more  to  offer  an 
intelligible  though  popular  explanation  of  the  phenomenon,  in 
the  hope  of  clearing  away  a  little  of  the  prevailing  darkness. 

Perhaps  one  reason  why  the  phenomenon  of  astigmation  is 
so  little  understood  is,  that  until  photographic  lenses  were  in 
demand  the  very  oblique  pencils  of  rays  were  rarely,  if  at  all, 
required  to  pass  through  optical  instruments,  and  consequently 
the  theory  of  the  passage  of  very  oblique  rays  through  lenses 
had  been  scarcely  at  all  studied.  We  are  not  aware  of  any 
work  upon  optics  in  which  the  word  astigmation  is  even 
defined,  much  less  is  the  subject  discussed.  We  will,  however, 
explain  to  our  readers  a  simple  method  by  which  they  may 
study  its  effects  practically  for  themselves ;  and,  as  it  can  most 
readily  be  done  in  a  darkened  room,  it  may  form  a  pleasant 
evening’s  amusement. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  procure  an  “  artificial  star,”  as  it  is 
technically  called.  Opticians  generally  use  a  globule  of  mercury 
for  testing  microscopic  objectives,  or  a  thermometer  bulb  for 
larger  lenses ;  but,  if  the  photographer  does  not  happen  to 
possess  the  last-named  object,  he  can  find  a  substitute  in  a 
small  polished  globular  brass  knob  or  a  large  bead,  or  even  in 
a  small  piece  of  tinfoil  of  the  shape  and  size  of  a  sixpence.  A 
lamp  or  candle  must  be  placed  very  near  to  the  bulb  or  knob,  so 
that,  while  an  image  of  the  flame  is  reflected  from  its  surface, 
the  direct  light  of  the  flame  is  shielded  from  the  eye  of  the  ope¬ 
rator,  who  should  take  up  his  post  at  the  further  and  opposite 
end  of  the  room  to  that  occupied  by  the  artificial  star. 

A  camera  furnished  with  a  carte-de-visite  lens  is  perhaps  the 
most  convenient  instrument  to  use  for  the  purpose  under  con¬ 
sideration  ;  but  an  ordinary  spectacle  lens  can  be  used,  or  even 
a  single  view  lens,  provided  that  the  camera  will  admit  of  an 
image  being  formed  at  a  sufficiently  oblique  angle. 

Having  arranged  the  “  star  ”  as  above  described,  focus  it  on 
the  ground-glass  as  accurately  as  possible  in  the  centre  of  the 
field,  so  that  the  rays  of  light  from  it  pass  through  the  lens  in 
the  direction  of  its  axis.  Having  obtained  the  image  as  sharp 
as  possible  (jig.  4,  a),  by  aid  of  a  Ramsden’s  eye-piece  or  a 
powerful  hand  magnifier,  observe  through  the  eye-piece  the 
image  on  the  ground-glass  while  focussing  inwards  and  outwards, 
and  it  will  be  found  that,  when  moving  the  lens  in  either 
direction,  the  image  will  lose  its  sharpness  and  swell  out  into 
the  form  of  an  indistinct  circular  patch  ( b) ,  the  appearance 
being  much  the  same  when  “out  of  focus”  in  either  direc¬ 


tion.  But  if  we  now  rotate  the  camera,  so  as  to  bring  the  image 
of  the  “star”  near  to  the  right 
or  left  edge  of  the  field,  and 
proceed  as  before,  we  find, 
firstly,  that  we  cannot  at  any 
point  of  the  focus  get  quite  so 
sharp  an  image  as  when  it  is 
formed  in  the  centre  of  the  field ; 
and,  secondly,  that  when  the 
image  falls  within  or  beyond  the 
correct  focus,  the  circular  dot 
(a),  instead  of  becoming  a 
circular  blot  (bj,  runs  into  an 
elongated  oval  form  (c  d).  But 
in  focussing  in  the  one  direction, 
that  is,  in  shortening  the  focus,  the  elongation  occurs  verti¬ 
cally,  as  at  c ;  while,  when  focussing  in  the  opposite  direction, 
or  lengthening  the  focus,  the  elongation  is  horizontal,  as  at  d. 
This  defect  is  what  is  meant  by  astigmation. 

Now  the  focal  distance  at  which  the  best  image  of  a  circular 
spot  is  formed  with  the  pencils  of  rays  passing  very  obliquely 
through  the  lens  will  not  represent  it  as  a  circular  spot  with 
sharply  defined  edges  all  round,  but  it  will,  if  critically  exa¬ 
mined,  be  found  not  exactly  circular,  and  with  some  portions  of 
the  edge  indistinct  ;  in  fact,  it  is  compounded  of  the  figures 
c  and  d  crushed  into  each  other  as  it  were.  We  may  remark, 
en  passant,  that  an  endeavour  to  flatten  the  field  of  delineation 
usually  involves  the  persistence  of  a  considerable  amount  of 
astigmation,  while  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  latter  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  equally  involves  the  retention  of  a  certain  amount  of  cur¬ 
vature  of  the  image. 

To  give  some  notion  of  the  cause  of  the  effects  we  have  been 
describing,  we  must  recall  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
facts  that  a  lens  is  but  a  modified  form  of  a  prism;  that  a 
prism  refracts  or  bends  the  rays  of  light  out  of  their  course ; 
and  that,  cceteris  paribus,  the  more  obtuse  the  angle  of  the  prism 
the  more  considerable  its  effect  in  altering  the  direction  of  the 
rays,  consequently  that  the  rays  are  more  deflected  at  the  edges 
than  at  any  other  part  of  a  lens.  But  this  is  not  all ;  for  we 
find  that,  if  a  ray  of  light  fall  upon  a  prism  at  such  an  angle 
that  after  refraction  it  emerges  from  the  other  side  at  an  angle 
with  the  surface  equal  to  the  angfe  of  incidence,  the  amount 
of  deflection  is  at  its  minimum  for  that  prism,  whereas  if  the 
obliquity  of  the  incident  ray  be  either  increased  or  diminished, 
the  degree  of  deflection  will  certainly  be  increased. 

If  we  take  a  ring  and  view  it  directly,  it 
presents  a  circular  outline  having  its  verti¬ 
cal  and  horizontal  diameters  ‘equal  in  length  ; 
but,  if  we  turn  the  ring  somewhat  obliquely, 
the  outline  becomes  elliptical,  thus  :  — 
having  its  vertical  diameter  (a  b J  longer  to  the 
eye  than  the  horizontal  one  (c  d).  Precisely 
the  same  thing  occurs  with  a  circular  lens ; 
and,  as  the  refractive  power  is  the  same  at  the 
whole  of  the  circumference,  it  follows  that,  because  the  rays  fall- 
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ing  on  the  right  and  left  edges  fc  d)  respectively  do  so  more  or 
less  obliquely  than  those  which  fall  on  the  top  and  bottom  edges 
( abj ,  the  deflection  of  the  right  and  left-hand  rays  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  top  and  bottom  ones,  and  consequently  the  former 
must  come  to  a  focus  at  a  spot  nearer  to  the  Jens  than  the  latter. 
But,  in  addition  to  this,  the  horizontal  base  line  (c  d,fig.  5)  being 
shorter  than  the  vertical  one  ( a  b ) ,  it  follows  that,  even  if  the  de¬ 
flection  in  both  cases  were  equal,  the  horizontal  rays  would  come 
to  a  focus  nearer  to  the  lens  than  the  vertical  ones :  hence 
there  are  two  causes  acting  in  the  same  direction,  mutually 
aggravating  the  distance  between  tile  focal  points.  If  it  had 
so  happened  that  these  aberrations  had  been  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tions  instead  of  in  the  same  one,  it  might  have  been  possible, 
perhaps,  to  have  made  them  balance  each  other.  Of  course 
the  rays  intermediate  between  the  extremes  we  have  been  con¬ 
sidering  come  to  a  sort  of  focus  at  intermediate  spots,  so  that 
the  convergent  rays,  instead  of  forming  a  cone — as  they  do 
when  they  are  incident  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
lens — really  converge  in  a  figure  the  form  of  which  is  very 
complicated,  and  which  does  not  present  a  true  circle  if  cut 
at  any  part ;  and  the  eccentricity  of  the  figure  formed  by  its 
section,  is  augmented  by  the  same  being  of  necessity  made 
obliquely  to  its  axis  if  the  image  be  received  upon  a  flat  plate. 

We  now  perceive  one  reason  why  a  small  aperture  to  a  lens 
improves  the  definition  of  the  marginal  part  of  a  picture ;  be¬ 
cause,  as  each  point  of  the  subject  has  to  be  represented  by  an 
irregular  dot,  the  smaller  the  dots  the  less  will  their  irregu¬ 
larities  interfere  with  one  another,  and  vice  versa.  Farther : 
we  perceive  that  the  principal  defect  arising  from  astigmation 
is  a  general  thickening  of  the  lines  and  blurring  of  the  image 
in  an  increasing  ratio  towards  the  margins  of  the  picture,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  smudginess  of  those  parts,  not  dissimilar  to  the 
appearance  of  writing  that  has  been  rubbed  in  one  direction 
before  it  was  quite  dry,  or  of  the  attempt  to  draw  a  fine  line 
with  a  broken  pointed  pencil. 

If  we  have  made  ourselves  intelligible  to  our  readers,  they 
will  now  better  appreciate  some  of  the  difficulties  under  which 
opticians  labour  in  producing  lenses  to  meet  all  their  require¬ 
ments,  and  will  doubly  value  those  exquisite  instruments  which 
have  been  brought  to  so  great  a  degree  of  perfection  by  our 
most  celebrated  makers.  They  will  also  perceive  that  there  are 
qualities  desirable  in  a  lens  that  are  incompatible  with  one 
another;  and  that  their  course  of  proceeding  should  be,  in 
selecting  a  lens  for  any  particular  kind  of  work,  to  consider 
what  desirable  quality  they  can  best  spare  so  as  to  secure  a 
maximum  of  excellence  in  those  qualities  which  are  imperative 
for  their  purpose. 

Photography  tn  the  East. — Our  readers  will  doubtless  be 
pleased  by  the  perusal  of  a  communication  just  received  from 
Simla,  from  Mr.  S.  Bourne,  which  will  be  found  in  the  current 
number.  In  addition  to  the  account  of  the  journey  thither, 
and  description  of  the  locality  itself,  there  are  some  interesting 
observations  relative  to  photographic  difficulties  in  hot  climates; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Bourne  has  correctly  interpreted 
the  cause  of  the  disagreeable  phenomenon  noticed  by  him  with 
regard  to  the  apparent  deterioration  of  albumenised  paper.  The 
specimens  received  (which  we  shall  take  the  first  opportunity 
of  exhibiting)  fully  bear  out  the  assertions  made  in  Mr.  Bourne’s 
communication,  and  are  just  such  as  a  skilled  operator  would 
produce  in  this  country — in  fact,  but  for  the  presence  of  some 
natives,  the  views  amongst  the  fir  trees  might  readily  be  mis¬ 
taken  for  scenes  in  Scotland. 


Patent  Album  for  Views. — Our  readers  will  no  doubt 
remember  that  we  have  more  than  once  suggested  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  introducing  an  album  upon  the  plan  of  those  so  popular 
for  the  reception  of  cartes-de-visite  portraits,  but  adapted  for 
views  the  size  of  those  usually  produced  for  the  stereoscope. 
Messrs.  A.  Marion,  Son,  and  Co.,  of  Soho  Square,  London, 


have  recently  brought  out  an  album  which  more  than  fulfils 
the  requirement  indicated.  Some  of  our  constituents  are  aware 
that  Mr.  George  W.  Wilson,  of  Aberdeen,  is  in  the  habit  of 
taking  his  stereographic  gems  upon  plates  somewhat  larger 
than  are  capable  of  being  included  in  the  usual  dimensions  to 
which  stereographs  are  limited,  and  then  cutting  away  what  ho 
regards  as  the  least  important  portions  of  his  subjects.  A  few 
of  the  specimens  have  found  their  way  into  the  various  photo¬ 
graphic  exhibitions  as  single  pictures  uncurtailed  of  their  just 
proportions,  and  we  must  candidly  admit  their  superiority,  as  a 
rule,  in  such  condition.  Messrs.  Marion,  appreciating  the  value 
of  Mr.  Wilson’s  productions  in  this  form,  have  made  arrange¬ 
ments  for  a  supply  of  them,  and  have  also  produced  a  handsome 
album,  as  an  ornament  for  the  drawing-room  table,  fitted 
for  the  appropriate  reception  of  these  charming  album  views, 
the  dimensions  of  which,  b}r  the  way,  we  may  mention  are  about 
four  and  a-quarter  inches  in  height  by  three  and  one-eighth  in 
width,  the  apertures  in  the  mount  of  the  album  being  made  in 
the  form  known  as  dome-shaped — about  three  inches  wide  and 
four  and  a  half  inches  high — so  that  the  views  (which  are 
mounted  on  cards),  when  slid  into  the  “grooves”  made  to 
receive  them,  allow  the  description  printed  beneath  them  to  be 
visible.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  predicting  a  very  extensive 
demand  for  both  albums  and  specimens,  which  they  are  not 
only  adorned  by,  but  adorn. 

NOTES  ON  ALBUMIN  SUBSTITUTES.* 

By  Emerson  J.  Reynolds. 

Having  prepared  the  solutions  of  silica,  alumina,  and  silk,  as 
already  described,  some  experiments  were  made  in  order  to  ascer¬ 
tain  their  photographic  capabilities.  For  the  purpose  of  making 
this  examination  a  comparative  one,  the  following  plan  was 
adopted  : — A  negative  was  selected,  possessing  the  necessary 
amount  of  detail.  Two  proofs  were  taken  from  this — one  on 
albuminised,  the  second  on  plain  paper,  salted  with  a  solution  of 
ten  grains  of  chloride  of  ammonium  to  the  ounce  of  water.  These 
were  the  extreme  points  of  the  scale,  the  intermediate  terms  of 
which  the  experimental  prints  were  expected  to  fill.  The  bath 
used  in  most  of  these  experiments  contained  eighty  grains  of 
nitrate  of  silver  to  the  ounce,  and  was  perfectly  neutral. 

Soluble  Silica. — To  each  ounce  of  this  solution  ten  grains  of  pure 
chloride  of  ammonium  were  added.  At  times  the  addition  of  this 
salt  appeared  to  cause  the  separation  of  the  silica  in  a  gelatinous 
form  ;  but,  when  this  did  not  occur,  paper  was  floated  on  the  mix¬ 
ture  in  the  usual  way,  and,  when  dried,  was  sensitised  by  floating 
on  the  nitrate  bath  for  between  two  and  three  minutes,  but  not 
more.  After  printing  the  picture  was  slightly  toned  in  a  neutral¬ 
ised  bath  of  phosphate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  gold,  and  then 
treated  in  the  ordinary  way  with  hyposulphite  of  soda.  The  prints 
thus  produced  possessed  very  considerable  sharpness,  and  were 
generally  less  deficient  in  transparency  of  the  half-tones  than  those 
on  plain  paper.  There  is  one  disadvantage  in  particular  attending 
the  use  of  soluble  silica  as  a  photographic  agent,  which  is,  that  a 
combination  seems  to  take  place  between  the  silicic  acid  and  oxide 
of  silver,  which  causes  the  picture  to  appear,  when  washed,  covered 
with  a  white  veil.  This  could  not  be  attributed  to  the  presence 
of  chlorine  in  the  ivater  ;  it  is,  however,  almost  entirely  removed 
in  the  fixing  bath.  When  dry,  a  whitish  film  is  just  perceptible  in 
the  darkest  portions  of  the  pictures.  This  effect  is  probably  caused 
by  the  insensibility  of  the  compound  formed,  from  which  the  fixing 
agent  removes  the  silver,  leaving  the  silicic  acid  free,  and  in  the 
pulverulent  form.  I  may  remark  that  this  appearance  is  far  from 
being  constant,  though  I  have  frequently  met  with  it;  however,  if 
the  silica  were  found  really  useful,  means  could  probably  easily  be 
found  to  remedy  this  defect.  No  further  experiments  were  made 
with  the  solution  of  hydrated  silicic  acid. 

Soluble  Silk. — Paper  was  prepared  in  the  usual  way,  with  a 
rather  dilute  solution  of  the  silk,  as  obtained  by  dialysing  the 
liquid  produced  by  dissolving  pure  silk  in  chloride  of  zinc  solution. 
To  the  same  liquid  was  now  added  chloride  of  ammonium,  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  ten  grains  to  each  ounce,  and  on  this  solution  paper  was 
floated.  The  two  samples  of  prepared  paper  were  then  sensitised 
on  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  and  subsequently  exposed  under  the 
same  negative  used  in  the  previous  experiments.  The  prints 
obtained  with  plain  silk  were  faint  and  delicate,  and  yet  in  some 
*  Concluded  from  page  324. 
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parts  gave  good  contrasts  of  light  and  shade.  Those  produced 
with  the  salted  paper,  likewise  containing  silk,  gave  prints  which 
were  very  decidedly  superior  to  those  on  the  plain  chloride  paper. 
I  must  not  omit  to  state  here  that  the  simple  silk  solution  con¬ 
tained  a  very  small  quantity  of  chlorine,  the  presence  of  which 
should  not  be  forgotten  in  estimating  the  respective  values  of  the 
prints.  From  the  results  of  these  experiments,  I  came  to  the 
necessary  conclusion  that  the  silk  increased  the  vigour  and  bril¬ 
liancy  of  ordinary  proofs  by  its  direct  influence  in  producing  the 
picture.  I  therefore  selected  this  as  the  organic  matter  most 
suited  to  experiment  with,  as  it  possessed,  in  a  reasonable  degree, 
the  property  which  was  most  essential  to  the  end  in  view.  The 
manner  in  which  this  was  turned  to  account  will  be  afterwards 
described. 

Soluble  Alumina. — The  properties  of  this  solution  are  so  interest¬ 
ing  and  important  for  our  present  purpose  as  to  render  it  worthy 
of  a  more  detailed  notice  than  that  given  to  the  other  solutions 
already  mentioned.  This  peculiar  modification  of  alumina  was 
discovered  by  Mr.  Walter  Crum,  long  prior  to  Mr.  Graham’s  re¬ 
searches  on  liquid  diffusion  or  dialysis.  Mr.  Crum  prepared  it  by 
boiling  for  about  ten  days,  in  a  closed  vessel,  solution  of  the  bin- 
acetate  of  alumina.  The  liquid  thereby  acquires  a  strong  taste 
and  odour  of  acetic  acid.  It  is  next  placed  in  an  open  capsule,  and 
boiled  for  about  half-an-hour.  At  the  end  of  this  time  all  the  acetic 
acid  will  be  driven  off,  and  the  terhydrate  of  alumina  left  in  solu¬ 
tion.  Compare  this  troublesome  plan  with  the  beautifully  simple 
method  of  dialysis.  The  liquid  prepared  by  either  means  is  in¬ 
odorous  and  tasteless,  is  perfectly  transparent,  and  not  altered  by 
heat.  The  reactions  of  the  solution  with  mineral  acids  are  very 
peculiar,  and  in  many  points  resemble  those  of  pure  albumin.  If 
one  grain  of  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  a  solution  containing  not 
more  than  the  two-thousandths  of  its  weight  of  alumina  (twenty 
grains  to  ten  thousand  of  water),  the  whole  is  converted  into  a 
solid  transparent  jelly.  By  pressure  in  a  bag  this  jelly  may  be  re¬ 
duced  to  one-sixtieth  of  its  original  bulk,  the  solid  coagulum  re¬ 
taining  nearly  the  whole  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  which  amounts 
to  one  equivalent  of  acid  to  nearly  fifteen  of  alumina.  One 
atom  of  the  tribasic  citric  acid  produces  as  powerful  an  effect  in 
coagulating  the  solution  as  three  equivalents  of  sulphuric  acid  ; 
and  one  of  the  bibasic  tartaric  acid  as  much  as  two  of  sulphuric 
acid;  but  of  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids  not  less  than  three  hun¬ 
dred  equivalents  are  required  to  produce  the  same  coagulating 
effect  as  one  of  sulphuric  acid.  One  grain  of  potash  acts  in  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  manner  as  the  same  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  ; 
and  soda,  ammonia,  and  lime  have  an  equally  powerful  effect.  An 
excess  of  potash,  as  well  as  of  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acids, 
dissolves  the  coagulum,  converting  the  alumina  into  its  ordinary 
modification.*  Solutions  of  the  sulphates  coagulate  the  liquid  as 
readily  as  free  sulphuric  acid. 

Knowing  these  facts,  then,  the  course  to  be  adopted  was  obvious 
enough.  The  following  was  the  method  pursued: — Paper  was 
first  floated  on  the  alumina  solution  for  about  ten  minutes,  and, 
when  dry,  it  was  then  again  floated  on  a  bath  containing  ten 
grains  of  chloride  of  ammonium  to  the  ounce  of  water,  and  the 
whole  made  fully  alkaline  by  ammonia.  The  effect  of  this  was 
twofold — first,  to  introduce  the  chloride  into  the  film ;  and,  secondly, 
to  coagulate  the  alumina  by  means  of  the  alkali.  The  bath  used 
to  sensitise  the  paper  so  prepared  was  slightly  acid,  in  order  to 
neutralise  the  alkali  present  in  the  paper,  and  thereby  to  prevent 
discolouration.  The  prints  produced  according  to  this  method 
were  sharp  and  clear,  and  decidedly  satisfactory.  This  set  of  ex¬ 
periments  pointed  out  the  best  inorganic  support  for  the  picture. 
1  he  following  mode  was  adopted  in  order  to  introduce  the  organic 
adjunct  necessary  for  the  production  of  a  photograph  intended  to 
compete  with  albuminised  paper  in  point  of  vigour:— The  paper, 
after  being  prepared  simply  with  the  soluble  alumina,  was  then 
floated  on  a  bath  of  soluble  silk,  containing  ten  grains  of  chloride 
of  ammonium  dissolved  in  each  ounce,  and  the  whole  rendered 
alkaline  by  ammonia ;  when  dry,  it  was  sensitised  in  the  same 
bath  as  that  used  in  the  previous  instance.  The  results  obtained 
when  using  different  negatives  were,  in  many  instances,  very 
good,  the  prints  possessing  generally  more  than  ordinary  delicacy 
and  sharpness.  This  is  a  method  well  worth  experimenting  with, 
as  it  is  possessed  of  no  ordinary  capabilities,  and  would,  doubtless’ 
well  repay  further  investigation. 

MISCELLANEOUS  EXPERIMENTS. 

Under,  this  head  I  may  mention  some  experiments  undertaken 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  the  dialysis  of  the  liquids  above 
*  Miller’s  Elements  of  Chemistry,  Yol.  III. 


referred  to  could  not  be  avoided.  As  the  record  of  these  trials  may 
be  useful  and  suggestive  to  those  pursuing  the  same  path,  I  con¬ 
clude  this  paper  with  them. 

1.  Solution  of  Silk  in  Chloride  of  Zinc. — Some  paper  was  floated 
on  this  solution,  and  then  at  once  plunged  into  water.  The  sudden 
dilution  of  that  portion  of  the  liquid  which  had  not  saturated  the 
texture  of  the  paper,  caused  the  separation  of  the  silk  into  clots, 
easily  washed  away,  and  not  as  an  uniform  film.  However,  from 
that  which  had  penetrated,  the  silk  (so  called)  was  more  evenly 
and  regularly  deposited  in  the  paper  itself,  thus  serving  to  render 
the  “grain”  less  coarse.  This  sample  was  then  treated  with 
chloride  of  ammonium,  as  usual,  and  then  sensitised.  The  prints 
taken  with  this  specimen  were  found  to  possess  greater  delicacy 
than  those  on  simply  salted  paper. 

Some  sheets  were  floated  on  the  solution  and  then  laid  with 
their  backs  on  some  filtering  paper,  and  in  this  position  thoroughly 
but  slowly  dried  with  the  aid  of  heat.  They  were  then  rapidly, 
though  gently,  plunged  beneath  the  surface  of  water  and  allowed 
to  remain  there  for  some  time,  after  which  they  were  dried  and 
treated  as  previously  described.  The  prints  obtained  with  this 
paper  were  sharp,  clear,  even,  and  decidedly  satisfactory. 

2.  Basic  Chloride  of  Aluminum. — Many  experiments  were  made 
with  this  solution  as  a  salting  material,  and  the  results  obtained, 
though  not  equal  to  those  yielded  by  soluble  alumina,  were  still 
encouraging.  When  paper  is  floated  on  solution  of  the  basic  chlo¬ 
ride  of  aluminum,  then  dried,  and  sensitised  on  a  neutral  nitrate 
of  silver  bath,  the  decomposition  looked  for  may  be  represented 
generally  in  the  following  manner,  disregarding  exact  expression 
for  the  sake  of  simplicity  :  — 

(Al.CI.+Al.O.)  +  3  Ag  O,  NO.  =  3  AgCI+ A1,0.,  3  NO.+Al.O, 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  alumina  re¬ 
mains  in  the  paper  as  a  subnitrate.  In  some  further  expeiiments 
in  this  direction  I  used  another  sensitising  agent,  viz.,  solution  of 
oxide  of  silver  in  neutral  nitrate  of  ammonia,  with  the  view  of  re¬ 
taining  the  whole  alumina,  as  such,  in  the  paper ;  and  the  results 
which  I  have  obtained,  when  using  a  strong  bath  of  the  argento- 
ammoniacal  compound,  were  very  beautiful,  and  give  fair  promise 
of  future  success.  The  interchange  which  takes  place  may  be  thus 
represented,  as  in  the  former  case: — ■ 

(Al  2  Cl  3  -f  Al,OJ  +  3(AgO,  N II 4  0,  N0fi)  =  3  Ag  Cl  +2  (Al,OJ 
+  3(NH40,N0J 

It  is  hoped  that  others  may  follow  up  the  line  of  investigation 
now  pointed  out,  as  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  experiments 
already  cited  when  thoroughly  investigated,  and  the  manipulatory 
details  simplified,  would  furnish  a  useful  method  of  photographic 
printing,  possessing  the  advantages  of  the  albumin  process  with¬ 
out  many  of  its  defects,  and  the  artistic  excellence  of  plain  prints 
without  loss  of  depth  in  the  shadows. 


FURTHER  REMARKS  UPON  THE  FORMIC  ACID  PROCESS 
OP  MR.  H.  CLAUDET. 

By  T.  A.  Malone. 

Partly  in  consequence  of  an  implied  promise,  and  partly  from 
having  had  fresh  opportunities  of  experimenting  with  Messrs. 
Claudet  upon  both  the  iron  and  formic  acid  processes,  I  return 
with  satisfaction  to  the  subject  which  occupied  a  former  communi¬ 
cation.  I  find  that  I  then  understated  the  rapidity  of  the  new 
process.  It  is  under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances  that  its 
rapidity  is  simply  double  that  of  the  iron  process,  and  at  least 
triple  that  of  the  old  pyrogallic  method.  I  now  state,  from  actual 
experiment,  its  rapidity  to  be  five  times  that  of  the  best  iron  pro¬ 
cess  at  present  at  our  command.  A  Voigtlander’s  carte-de-visile 
lens  of  six  and  a-half  inches  focus  from  the  back  glass — being- 
two  inches  longer  than  is  often  used  in  other  establishments — 
gave  us  a  picture  properly  done  in  two  seconds,  the  diaphragm 
between  the  lenses,  measuring  If  inches,  being  interposed.  At  the 
same  operation  a  parallel  camera,  with  an  iron  developed  plate 
(thirty-five-grain  bath  and  forty-grain  developer),  required  ten 
seconds  to  obtain  a  similar  image  ;  and  this  with  Mr.  H.  Claudet 
is  a  common  experience. 

I  must  acknowledge  that  without  witnessing  it  I  was  sceptical 
as  to  such  a  possibility.  The  surprise  often  expressed  by  sitters 
who  have  elsewhere  been  unfortunate  as  to  light  and  process 
is  fully  accounted  for.  I  have  it  from  good  authority  that  fifteen  and 
twenty  seconds  have  been  of  late  needed  in  houses  where  the 
iron  process  is  daily  used.  To  be  perfectly  just  and  candid,  how¬ 
ever,  I  do  not  insist  on  these  extraordinary  facts  ;  but  for  general 
working  maintain  that  the  rapidity  is,  as  already  stated,  fully  double. 
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'The  difference  between  four  and  eight  seconds  will  be  fully  appre¬ 
ciated  as  regards  expression  and  the  risk  of  the  sitters  moving 
during  the  operation.  For  children,  and  live  objects  generally,  of 
course  the  greater  rapidity  must  be  secured. 

I  will  now  mention  the  points  upon  which  the  latter  depends. 
To  recapitulate  briefly :  the  bath  must  be  purposely  made,  and  con¬ 
tain  thirty-five  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  ounce  of  distilled 
water.  The  nitrate  of  silver  is  the  ordinary  kind,  and  sold,  if  I 
mistake  not,  at  three  shillings  and  sixpence  an  ounce.  It  con¬ 
tains  a  little  acid — enough  so  that  the  solution  slightly  reddens 
litmus  paper  in  fifty  or  sixty  seconds. 

Such  solution  containing  the  usual  iodide  of  silver  and  alcohol  and 
ether,  and  kept  mixed  for  a  week ,  or  even  three  weeks,  is,  at  first 
making,  acidified  with  three  minims  or  drops  of  strong  nitric  acid  to 
each  pint  of  bath.  This  is  essential.  The  immersion,  &c.,  I  will  not 
repeat.  As  regards  the  collodion,  I  have  to  say  that  the  remarks 
formerly  made  are  still  applicable,  excepting  that  it  is  found  that 
Thomas’s  plain  iodised  cadmium  collodion,  although  slightly  yellow 
from  free  iodine,  left  to  avoid  fogging,  may  be  used  as  I  directed, 
though  with  slightly  impaired  sensibility.  Intensity  certainly  ac¬ 
companies  free  iodine,  and  this  is  of  some  importance  in  the  present 
process.  Greater  intensity  is  also  got  by  using  the  potassium 
iodised  collodion  after  keeping  it  some  days.  When  the  two  collo¬ 
dions  are  mixed,  the  result  is  of  a  bright  olive-oil  yellow  colour; 
paler  mixtures  have  not  given  so  good  a  picture.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  more  here  to  be  learnt,  for  the  addition  of  free  iodine  to  a 
paler  mixture  does  not  give  quite  the  colour  or  sensibility  observed 
in  the  normally  altered  product :  observe,  also,  that  greater  in¬ 
tensity  and  cleanliness  occur  as  the  sample  thickens  by  daily  use. 

What  time  does  in  improving  photographic  preparations, *  our 
incomplete  chemical  theories  leave  us  at  present  often  in  doubt 
about.  Its  importance  here  is  unquestionable,  and  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  drawback  to  the  pleasure  of  working  the  process.  Still 
any  one  witnessing  the  facts  mentioned  will  determine  to  exer¬ 
cise  his  forethought  and  patience  till  he  is  master  of  them. 

One  of  our  most  eminent  workers  —  whose  justly-respected 
name  I  have  not  asked  permission  to  use — recommends  that 
this  and  the  iron  process  should  be  constantly  in  hand  to  avail 
oneself  of  the  respective  qualities  of  each.  In  good  light  the 
less  delicate  iron  process  may  suffice  with  less  manipulative  trou- 
ble,  but  certainly — too  often,  alas  !— all  our  resources  as  to  rapidity 
will  be  needed. 

The  formic  acid  needs  a  word.  I  mentioned  both  Hockin’s 
and  Morson’s.  It  is  now  found,  for  some  reason  not  yet  ex¬ 
plained,  that  the  latter  gives  the  best  results,  although 
the  former  professed  to  be  pure.  The  truth  is,  formic  acid  is  at 
present  a  rather  uncertain  preparation,  and  probably  will  be  so  till 
made  from  a  pure  salt,  as  the  acetic  is,  instead  of  by  the  rough  and 
ready  methods  commonly  used  when  a  new  article  is  in  demand. 
It  is,  I  believe,  no  secret  that  that  found  best  was  made  by  the 
starch  and  manganese  process. 

The  saturating  power  of  the  acid  has  been  spoken  of  as 
a  test  of  goodness,  but  it  is  obvious  this  would  not  apply 
if  a  probable  and  injurious  contamination  by  acetic  acid  should 
exist,  be  it  accidental  or  intentional.  Nothing  is  more  em¬ 
barrassing  to  the  philosophically  rational  operator  than  this 
necessary  reliance  on  empirical  articles,  made,  like  certain  famous 
articles  of  cutlery,  chiefly  to  sell.  I  do  not  refer  to  this  subject  by 
way  of  special  censure,  but  to  express  generally  an  unpleasant 
truth,  the  reference  to  which  prominently  may,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
lead  to  improvement  in  the  cases  at  present  concerning  us. 

With  respect  to  the  printing  qualities  of  the  formic  acid  negatives, 
and  the  theory  of  their  production,  I  still  have  something  more  to 
say.  For  the  present  I  must  be  content  to  observe  that  by  under¬ 
exposure  much  contrast  is  obtainable,  possibly  through  the  liberal 
use  of  nitric  acid  in  the  bath,  together  with  the  absence  of  bro¬ 
mides  and  presence  of  “  pyrogallic ;  ”  but  on  the  other  hand  a  full 
exposure  endangers  the  occurrence  of  too  much  half-tone.  A 
comparatively  tame  though  “  pretty  ”  picture  being  obtained. 
Correct  exposure  is  the  chief  thing. 

The  mode  of  printing  is  here  also  of  some  importance,  and  in  a 
later  number  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  I  shall 
give  the  method  found  most  successful  in  printing  and  toning  for 
this  process. 


The  Photo-electric  Process  of  Mr.  Dallas,  to  which  we  called 
attention  in  our  last  impression,  has  been  made  more  generally  known 
and  appreciated  by  a  portrait  of  Gavazzi  produced  by  this  process,  and 
published  in  the  Illustrated  News  of  the  World. 

*  See  paper  by  Dr.  Ke.np,  p.  T43. 


ON  THE  DRYING  OF  COLLODION  PLATES,  AND  A 

DESCRIPTION  OF  A  PERFECT  DRYING  APPARATUS. 

By  John  Glover. 

More  failures  in  dry  plates  are  contracted  in  the  process  of  drying 
than  are  generally  supposed,  which  renders  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  subject  desirable,  and  any  facilities  by  way  of  simplifying 
the  operation  will,  it  is  imagined,  be  hailed  with  a  corresponding 
amount  of  satisfaction. 

That  there  is  no  efficient  apparatus  in  the  market  for  attaining 
this  object  of  properly  drying,  we  shall  soon  gather  from  the  many 
inquiries  which  are  from  time  to  time  addressed  to  the  editors  of 
different  journals  devoted  to  photography;  and  we  may  therefore 
be  assured  that  a  perfect  drying  box  will  be  a  boon  to  many,  at 
present,  unhappy  photographers. 

Having  suffered  many  annoyances  in  this  direction,  after  having 
tried  most  of  the  methods  which  have  been  proposed,  I  can  fully 
sympathise  with  the  distressed,  and  have  great  pleasure  in  calling 
their  attention  to  the  following  simple  arrangement,  which  will  be 
found  to  effect  the  object  contemplated  in  a  most  thorough  manner. 

Before  entering  upon  the  description  it  will  be  as  well  to  note 
a  few  of  the  effects  produced,  through  ignorance  or  carelessness, 
in  improperly  conducting  this  important  stage  of  dry-plate  pho¬ 
tography. 

I  am  aware  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  operators  that 
the  only  safe  method  of  drying  is  by  employing  the  heat  of  a 
clear  coal  fire,  as  soon  as  the  film  is  drained  of  its  surplus 
moisture.  If  common  care  be  exercised  this  plan  will  generally 
succeed ;  but,  like  most  of  the  other  methods,  it  is  subject  to  certain 
dra-wbacks.  First  and  foremost  we  are  bringing  our  moist  plates 
in  close  proximity  to  one  of  their  worst  enemies,  dust,  the 
effects  of  which  are  at  once  recognisable  by  the  merest  tyro. 
Another  annoyance  is  experienced,  especially  if  the  plates  be 
very  sensitive,  the  film  consisting  chiefly  or  wholly  of  bromide  of 
silver:  it  is  very  seldom  that  our  fire  is  just  at  the  right  stage  when 
it  is  required,  there  generally  remain  a  few  pieces  of  black  coal, 
which  are  ready  at  any  moment  to  emit  flame  ;  fogging  is  the 
result,  bromised  surfaces  being  quickly  impressed  by  artificial 
light.  It  then  remains  either  to  risk  spoiling  the  plates  in  this 
way,  or  by  allowing  them  to  drain  longer  than  they  should  do 
while  waiting  for  the  fire  to  become  clear. 

The  effect  of  allowing  the  plate  to  drain  until  partially  surface 
dry  is  to  leave  a  semi-transparent  tidal  mark  corresponding  with 
the  line  between  the  dry  and  moist  portions,  at  the  time  when  the 
temperature  is  raised  to  complete  the  drying  artificially.  The 
same  appearance  manifests  itself  if  the  action  be  reversed — that 
is,  to  partially  dry  the  plate  at  the  fire  and  allow  the  rest  to  eva¬ 
porate  spontaneously  in  a  cool  place. 

This  latter  defect  is  most  disagreeably  apparent  in  the  case  of 
drying  plates  in  a  room  containing  a  fire  which  dies  out  any  con¬ 
siderable  time  before  they  become  dry.  The  falling  of  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  registered  on  the  sensitive  surface  with  the  exactitude 
of  a  thermometer.  I  have  had  plates  containing  these  lines  at 
the  distance  of  half-an-inch  apart  throughout  their  whole  area. 
It,  fortunately,  is  not  necessary  to  expose  and  develope  to  ascertain 
the  presence  of  the  above-mentioned  annoyance,  as  the  semi¬ 
transparent  lines  are  distinctly  observable  on  looking  through  the 
plates.  The  phenomenon  must  be  due  to  one  of  the  two  following 
causes,  but  which  one  is  not  quite  clear  to  the  writer,  and  is  worthy 
of  closer  attention  : — The  appearance  becomes  visible  on  that  part 
of  the  film  on  which  the  most  concentrated  portion  of  the  liquid 
remains  stationary  for  the  longest  period.  Query:  Is  the  apparent 
loss  of  iodide  or  bromide  of  silver  due  to  a  solvent  power  of  the 
liquid  in  contact,  or  is  it  a  mechanical  alteration  of  the  collodion, 
the  sudden  change  of  temperature  causing  a  tension  between  the 
parts  in  an  opposite  condition?  For  the  present  the  writer 
inclines  to  the  belief  in  chemical  reaction,  as  the  evidence  is  con¬ 
siderably  in  its  favour.  If  the  action  were  purely  mechanical,  we 
should  naturally  expect  that  the  power  which  produced  tension  on 
raising  the  temperature  would  have  the  opposite  effect  on  cooling, 
so  that  in  the  latter  case  we  should  look  for  a  thicker  film  ot 
iodide,  &c.,  where  the  change  of  temperature  took  place.  Such, 
however,  is  not  the  case,  as  in  both  instances  the  line  produced  is 
considerably  more  transparent  than  the  surrounding  film,  showing 
a  visible  diminution  of  the  sensitive  salts.  _  . 

Another  cause  of  failure  which  manifests  itself  in  proportion  to 
the  time  occupied  in  spontaneous  evaporation,  is  the  appearance 
of  brownish  stains  on  the  plate,  slightly  visible  before  exposure, 
but  which  do  not  present  themselves  if  the  operation  be  carried  on 
quickly.  This  appearance  is  never  to  any  great  extent  prevalent, 
except  when  an  impure  sensitising  bath  is  employed;  for  instance, 
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one  in  course  of  being  spoiled  by  the  use  of  the  noxious  kind  of 
methylated  collodion. 

The  above  constitute  the  chief  annoyances  attributable  to  causes 
in  operation  during  drying.  These  considerations  point  out  several 
essentials  which  should  be  comprised  in  a  drying  apparatus,  and 
which  may  be  thus  enumerated:  —  The  temperature  should  be 
kept  as  even  as  possible  throughout,  the  plates  should  be  perfectly 
secluded  from  dust,  and  the  operation  of  drying  completed  as 
quickly  as  possible,  a  desideratum  which  brings  into  requisition 
the  aid  of  artificial  heat.  This  latter  point  is  the  only  one  on 
which  I  venture  to  form  an  opposite  opinion  to  that  expressed  by 
Major  Russell,  in  his  invaluable  second  edition  of  the  Tannin  Process. 

Before  entering  upon  details  it  is  but  fair  to  state  that  the  idea 
is  not  new,  nor  my  own  ;  for  this  form  of  apparatus,  excepting 
some  slight  modifications,  has  been  for  years  in  the  possession  and 
constant  use  of  a  friend  who  is  an  enthusiastic  dry-plate  worker. 
This  fact  should  increase  rather  than  detract  from  its  value,  as,  on 
looking  over  a  stock  of  negatives  produced  by  many  different 
processes  and  dried  in  this  apparatus,  not  even  a  ghost  of  the 
above-mentioned  annoyances  will  be  found. 


FiG  1. 


f  H'ig.  i  represents  the  wooden  box  open,  ready  to  admit  thejrack 
containing  the  plates.  On  a  shelf  A  is  supported  a  tight  zinc 
box  B,  nearly  the  same  size  as  the  shelf.  This  box  is  to  be  filled 
with  boiling  water  through  the  hole  C,  which  is  closed  by  a  milled- 
headed  lamp  screw.  D  is  a  hole  cut  in  the  top  for  emitting  the 
moisture,  having  two  thicknesses  of  yellow  tammy  stretched  over 
the  inside,  and  a  hinged  or  sliding  wood  shutter  on  the  outside,  to 
be  closed  as  an  extra  precaution  when  it  is  found  necessary  to  re¬ 
move  the  box,  when  containing  plates,  out  of  the  dark  room. 
E  E  are  projections  to  receive  the  plate-rack,  which  latter  can  be 
constructed  of  slips  of  glass  cemented  together,  or  varnished  wood, 
and  is  similar  to  the  domestic  plate-rack  on  which  crockery  is 
drained. 

FIG,  2s 


Ejy.  2  represents  the  rack  with  a  plate  in  position  resting  on 
blotting-paper.  The  diagram  show’s  the  plate  draining  on  its  edge  ; 
but,  as  many  prefer  to  drain  from  a  corner,  a  Very  slight  alteration 
will  enable  it  so  to  be  used. 


The  method  of  using  the  apparatus  is  as  follows: — Suppose  tji<s 
box  to  contain  a  dozen  plates,  and  that  quantity  is  to  be  prepared 
at  one  operation.  Take  the  plates  out  of  the  washing  baths,  coat 
them  as  usual,  and  effect  the  preliminary  draining  on  blotting- 
paper  with  glass  beneath,  placing  them  in  rotation  with  their  sur¬ 
faces  as  close  to  each  other  as  possible,  so  as  to  check  evaporation 
and  allow  of  the  whole  dozen  being  coated  before  the  first  has  be¬ 
come  partially  surface  dry.  Then  remove  them  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  the  rack,  and  lift  the  whole  into  its  position  in  the 
drying  box,  wherein  has  been  previously  placed  the  bath  of 
hot  water.  Cautiously  close  the  door,  and  see  that  the  shutter 
over  the  ventilator  is  wide  open. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  open  the  box  until  the  plates  are  dry, 
which  ought  to  be  the  case  in  about  two  hours.  They  will  not 
take  harm  if  left  in  the  box  for  twenty-four  hours,  provided  the 
interior  and  the  rack  are  well  varnished  and  the  water  bath  per¬ 
fectly  tight. 

It  will  be  perceived  I  have  suppressed  any  dimensions,  as  those 
can  be  calculated  by  any  constructive  operator,  and  varied  to  his 
particular  sizes.  It  will  be  as  well  to  make  the  box  capable  of 
taking  the  largest  probable  size,  and  construct  the  racks  to  suit 
any  dimension  of  plate,  taking  care  not  to  place  the  uprights  too 
near  each  other,  or  there  is  risk  of  injuring  the  films  during 
insertion. 

- - — «*■ - 

ON  .C  O.L  LODION  : 

PARTICULARLY  Wll’H  REFERENCE  TO  THE  CONDITION  USUALLY 
DENOMINATED  “  RIPE.” 

By^GEOiiGE  Kesip,  M.D.,  Cantab. 

The  following  research  was  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  investi¬ 
gating  the  nature  of  those  changes  which  take  place  in  iodised 
collodion  before  it  assumes  the  best  condition  for  receiving  the 
photographic  impression— a  subject  of  primary  importance  to  the 
artist,  but  necessarily  involved  in  much  obscurity,  and  requiring 
the  assistance  of  experiment,  as  well  as  the  application  of  the  laws 
of  organic  chemistry ,^for^its“elucidation. 

That  much  remains  to  be  done  before  the  art  of  photography  can 
be  reduced  to  its  simplest  conditions,  and  its  various  operations 
looked  forward  to  as  capable  of  producing  certain  results,  is  no 
more  than  must  be  expected  when  we  look  at  the  very  numerous 
risks  of  failure  which  await  the  operator  at  every  step  ;  but,  when 
the  three  all-important  points  of  the  collodion,  the  bath,  and  tho 
developer  have  received  all  the  aid  that  chemical  investigation 
is  capable  of  affording,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  diffi¬ 
culties  will  be  reduced  to  their  utmost  limits,  and  the  practice  of 
the  artjjjbecome  far  more  certain,  satisfactory,  and,  consequently, 
attractive  than  it  is  at  present.  It  is  hoped  that  this  paper  will 
be  found  an  acceptable  contribution  to  the  first  of  these  points, 
the  others  being  mentioned  merely  as  suggestive  of  an  interesting 
field  for  further  experimental  inquiry. 

We  have,  then,  to  consider  collodion  under  various  aspects. 
First,  as  a  simple  solution  of  cotton  (which  has  been  acted  upon  by 
oxidising  agents),  in  ether  and  alcohol ;  then  as  having,  under  the 
influence  of  salts  of  iodine  and  bromine — of  which,  for  the  sake 
of  simplicity,  the  former  will  be  mainly  considered — undergone 
certain  changes  which  render  it  pre-eminently  adapted  for  photo¬ 
graphic  purposes;  and,  finally,  as  having  succumbed  to  still 
further  molecular  disintegration  which  renders  it,  in  conjunction 
with  iodide  of  silver,  less  capable,  or  altogether  incapable,  of  re¬ 
ceiving  the  impressions  of  an  illuminated  object ;  and  it  is,  perhaps, 
to  confusing  these  different  conditions  that  much  of  the  obscurity 
and  apparent  contradiction  which  repulse  the  student  in  his  early 
labours  may  be  principally  attributed.  In  process  of  time,  indeed, 
and  by  undaunted  perseverance,  a  great  amount  of  empirical  cer¬ 
tainty  may  be  acquired  ;  but  it  must  be  greatly  more  satisfactory 
to  work  with  intelligence,  to  know  the  immediate  causes  of  failure, 
and  to  be  in  a  position  of  preventing  the  occurrence  of  these 
failures  at  all. 

For  the  proper  understanding  of  the  sequel  it  will  be  necessary 
at  the  onset  to  make  a  brief  allusion  to  the  elementary  compo¬ 
sition  of  cotton  or  paper — for  the  same  remarks  apply  to  each — 
and  the  changes  which  it  assumes  under  the  action  of  nitrosul- 
phuric  acid.  It  must  also  be  remarked  that,  if  the  operation  be 
properly  conducted,  cotton,  when  plunged  into  the  mixed  acids, 
undergoes  no  appreciable  visible  change.  Whatever  alterations 
take  place  proceed  quietly,  without  the  evolution  of  gas  bubbles ; 
without,  if  excluded  from  air,  the  red  fumes  of  nitrous  acid;  and 
without  any  discolouration  of  the  cotton.  It  is  evident,  then,  that 
the  changes  which  occur — and  they  are  very  remarkable — must  be 
the  result  of  no  loss  of  material ;  but,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  of 
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a  very  appreciable  molecular  aggregation.  Now  cotton  itself  is 
made  up  of  only  three  elements — carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen. 
The  agent  by  which  the  cotton  is  converted  into  xyloidine  is  com¬ 
posed  of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  sulphur,  without 
carbon  ;  but  of  these  four  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen  are  those  with 
which  we  are  principally  concerned.  Again  :  from  the  ultimate 
analyses  of  the  resulting  compound,  xyloidine,  made  by  Mr. 
Ransome  (of  Manchester),  M.  Peligot,  and  M.  Pelouse,  it  appears 
that  the  number  of  chemical  equivalents,  both  in  the  original 
cotton  and  in  the  new  compound,  are  the  same — that  is  to  say,  the 
carbon  remains  unchanged.  Thus,  if  wo  take  the  formula 
C12  Ha  08  as  representing  the  constitution  of  cotton,  twelve  equi¬ 
valents  of  carbon  will  still  appear  in  the  formula  for  xyloidine. 
Here  theory  and  fact  perfectly  agree  ;  for,  on  plunging  cotton  into 
nitrosulphuric  acid,  a  few  air-bubbles,  mechanically  enclosed  in 
the  cotton,  may  indeed  be  expelled,  but  no  such  effervescence 
arises  as  would  occur  from  the  separation  of  carbon  in  the  form  of 
carbonic  acid.  We  may,  then,  in  a  certain  sense  consider  the 
carbon  as  remaining  constant,  and  confine  our  attention  to  the 
other  elements  of  the  materials  under  consideration.  Before  pro¬ 
ceeding,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  recognise  the  part  played 
in  the  operation  by  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid.  This  fluid  is 
known  to  have  a  great  affinity  for  water — a  property  found  to  be  a 
valuable  resource  in  many  chemical  operations.  Now  the  nitric 
acid  with  which  it  is  mixed  previously  to  immersing  the  cotton 
always  contains  more  or  less  water,  at  the  sp.  gr.  P42,  which 
is  the  strongest  acid  usually  kept  for  sale,  so  much  as  thirty- 
nine  per  cent.,  and  at  sp.  gr.  1  *38,  which  is  more  common,  forty  - 
six  per  cent,  in  round  numbers.  Now  it  is  found  necessary  to 
dispose  of  this  water,  as  nitric  acid  of  this  strength  produces  a 
compound  unsuited  for  photographic  purposes,  and  in  a  great 
measure  dissolves  it.  More  than  this  :  on  referring  to  the  formula 
of  cotton  it  will  be  seen  that  it  contains  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in 
the  exact  proportions  to  form  water;  and,  in  its  conversion  into 
xyloidine,  this  metamorphose  is  known  to  occur.  Unless,  also,  the 
water  so  formed  were  disposed  of,  it  would  react  upon  the  cotton 
so  as  to  defeat  the  object  aimed  at.  And  here  we  find  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  a  large  admixture  of  sulphuric  with  nitric  acid  : — in  the  first 
•  place,  to  reduce  the  commercial  nitric  acid  into  monohydrated 
acid;  and,  secondly,  to  absorb  the  water  formed  during  the  disin¬ 
tegration  of  the  cotton.  These  are  facts  familiarly-known  ;  but  it 
is  necessary  to  notice  them  in  this  cursory  manner,  as  they  are 
intimately  connected  with  other  changes  which  occur  in  the  collo¬ 
dion,  both  as  it  arrives  at  the  point  of  change  which  is  found  most 
serviceable,  and  as  it  proceeds  to  a  less  sensitive  condition. 

We  must  also  briefly  allude  to  the  nature  and  composition  of  the 
solvents  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  collodion,  as  these  are 
intimately  concerned  in  the  changes  alluded  to. 

It  was  hoped  at  an  early  period  of  the  collodion  process  that  a 
kind,  both  of  ether  and  alcohol,  less  costly  than  those  ordinarily 
produced  might  serve  the  purposes  of  the  photographer,  and  that 
methylated  fluids  would  meet  the  case  ;  but  it  was  soon  found  that 
if  the  ether  at  least  be  not  perfectly  free  from  extraneous  hydro-cai’- 
bons  good  results  cannot  be  obtained.  Even  ether,  which  evapo¬ 
rates  without  leaving  a  trace  on  glass  or  any  perceptible  smell,  if 
digested  with  caustic  potass  and  redistilled,  frequently  leaves  in 
the  retort  an  appreciable  quantity  of  a  dark  brown  hydro-carbon, 
very  offensive  and  highly  reductive  of  silver  from  its  salts;  indeed, 
when  the  writer  has  occasion  to  redistil  ether,  he  usually  digests 
it  first  with  caustic  potass  or  lime  and  oxide  of  lead,  which  ensures 
a  very  pure  result. 

Let  us  now  advert  to  a  phenomenon  less  observable  when  collo¬ 
dion  is  made  on  a  small  scale,  but  palpable  enough  when  some 
ounces  .of  oxidised  cotton  are  dissolved  in  ether  and  alcohol. 
Quantities  of  bubbles  of  air  rise  through  the  fluid — not  of  air  con¬ 
tained  in  the  interstices  of  the  cotton  alone,  but  from  a  reaction  of 
the  cotton  on  the  solvents,  or,  rather,  it  would  appear,  one  of  them, 
the  alcohol;  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  oxidised  cotton  does 
not  readily  dissolve  in  pure  anhydrous  ether,  and  consequently  this 
change  is  not  observed  unless  a  certain  quantity  of  alcohol  be , 
present. 

It  would  extend  this  paper  to  an  inconvenient  length  if  we  were 
to  enter  fully  into  the  interesting  changes  in  molecular  arrange¬ 
ment  which  occur  during  the  mutual  reaction  of  ether,  alcohol, 
and  xyloidine  on  each  other;  but  still,  if  we  would  understand  the 
theory  of  these  changes,  and  be  in  a  condition  with  certainty  to 
bring  them  about,  a  summary  review  of  them  must  be  entered 
upon. 

The. chemical  philosopher,  then,  finds  it  necessary  to  reduce  the 
complicated  bodies  which  form  the  subjects  of  his  investigation. 


especially  in  organic  chemistty,  to  certain  simple  forms  or  groups— 
some  of  these,  indeed,  hypothetical,  as  in  the  two  which  now  present 
themselves,  ethyl  and  acetyl,  both  of  which  are  concerned  in  the 
formation  of  collodion.  Ethyl,  for  instance,  is  represented  by  the 
formula  C„  II4.  Suppose  now  this  hypothetical  radicle  to  be 
oxidised,  and  at  the  same  time  combined  with  an  equivalent  ».f 
water,  we  have  obviously  Chlty-J-O,  which  is  ether,  and  C4 
IUO-j-HO,  which  is  hydrated  oxide  of  ethyl  or  alcohol;  that  is 
to  say,  that  ether  is  alcohol  deprived  by  the  agency  of  sulphuric 
acid  of  one  equivalent  of  water.  Again  :  acetyl,  the  head  of  the 
vinegar  group,  is  represented  by  the  formula  C4  IIS,  or  ethyl  minus 
two  equivalents  of  hydrogen;  and  this  alliance  of  the  groups  must 
be  kept  in  view  as  we  proceed.  Now,  as  we  have  a  known  com¬ 
pound — the  hydrated  oxide  of  ethyl  or  alcohol — so  have  we  a 
hydrated  oxide  of  acetyl  or  aldehyde,  C,  II 3 0  — II  0,  an  interest¬ 
ing  body,  discovered  by  Liebig  long  before  collodion  was  thought 
of,  produced,  as  ether  is,  from  alcohol — not,  however,  by  simply  de¬ 
priving  it  of  its  water  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid,  but  by  the 
abstraction  of  two  equivalents  of  hydrogen,  brought  about  by  the 
indirect  oxidising  agency  of  this  same  acid. 

To  explain,  then,  the  metamorphoses  which  occur — by  the  mutual 
reaction  of  ether,  alcohol,  and  oxydised  cotton  on  each  other — to 
form  collodion,  it  is  only  necessary  to  consider  the  constitution  of 
the  alcohol  to  be  broken  up  by  the  oxidising  agency  of  the  xyloi¬ 
dine,  for  each  equivalent  of  oxygen  gained  an  equivalent  of  hydro  ¬ 
gen  being  liberated,  thus  — 

Alcohol  =C4IIfl02, 

Alcohol  +  0=C4Ha03, 

^.JtyCL-f-IIO-l-II— 

or  aldehyde,  with  the  liberation  of  one  equivalent  of  water  and  one 
of  hydrogen,  the  molecular  constitution  of  the  xyloidine  being  at 
the  same  time  broken  up,  as  is  in  fact  the  case  ;  for,  on  evaporating 
the  solvent,  the  residuum  will  be  found  altogether  different  from 
cotton  in  its  physical  characters  and  chemical  reaction. 

But  other  important  changes  remain  to  be  examined,  which  are 
induced  by  the  action  of  the  salts  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  the  iodide  and  bromide  of  silver,  on  which  the  valuable 
properties  of  collodion  as  a  photographic  agent  depend. 

{To  he  concluded  in  our  next). 


PRINTING,  TONING,  AND  FIXING  DIRECT  POSITIVES 
ON  ALBUMENISED  PAPER.* 

Ammonio-NITRATE  of  silver  is  more  sensitive  to  light  than  nitrate 
of  silver,  as  is  also  the  chloride  of  silver  produced  by  double  de¬ 
composition  with  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver  and  any  of  the  alkaline 
chlorides.  It  produces  more  vigorous  pictures,  and  sensitises  the 
paper  more  quickly  than  the  simple  nitrate  of  this  metal. 

2.  These  are  very  important  qualities  in  photography.  It  has, 
however,  itsdisadvantagesordifficulties, which  are  the  following:  — 
Free  ammonia  easily  dissolves  the  albumen  from  the  surface  of  the 
paper,  whereby  the  solution  becomes  discoloured,  forming  albumen- 
ate  of  silver.  This  deteriorates  the  effectiveness  of  the  solution  for 
future  operations;  the  paper  is  reduced  again  to  plain  salted  pa¬ 
per  ;  and  the  picture  is  mealy,  imperfect  in  the  middle  tones,  and 
possesses  but  very  little  vigour. 

3.  The  question,  therefore,  arises — How  can  the  ammonio-nitrate 
process  be  modified  so  as  to  obviate  these  disadvantages  ?  We  have 
experimented  with  various  reagents*  such  as  ether,  hot  water,  acids, 
?&c.,  and  have  selected,  as  successful  in  a  high  degree,  the  follow¬ 
ing  method  by  which  the  albumen  surface  is  preserved  entire:  the 
tone  is  a  rich  purple  black,  all  mealiness  or  snowiness  avoided, 
'and  uniformity  of  action  maintained. 

Silver  Bath.  §  < 

i  4.  Dissolve  one  ounce  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  six  ounces. of  ram 
j  water.  Of  this  solution  take  two  ounces,  and  add  ammonia  until 
the  precipitate  is  redissolved;  afterwards  mix  these  with  the  re¬ 
maining  four  ounces.  Now  add  four  drachms  of  alcohol,  and  allow 
the  oxide  of  silver  to  settle.  If  any  particles  still  swim  on  the 
solution,  remove  them  by  drawing  a  small  sheet  of  paper  two  or 
three  times  over  the  surface.  It  is  not  necessary— -it  is  even 
injurious — to  filter  the  solution  ;  for  the  sediment  is  oxide  of  silver,  , 
which  is  afterwards  dissolved  by  the  addition  of  ammonia. 

The  paper,  already  cut  and  prepared  according  to  art,  is  made  to 
float  on  the  silver  solution  for  about  ten  seconds:  all  bubbles  and 
particles  that  may  adhere  are  carefully  removed  from  its  suiface, ! 
and  afterwards  it,  is  dried  in  the  usual  manner.  Every  time  this 
bath  of  silver  solutil^fs  again  used  fresh  crystals  of  the  nitrate 
are  added,  together  with  a  few  drops  of  ammonia,-  and  about  one 
drachiirfetf  alcohol.  **- 

*  From  Humphrey's  Journal* 
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Toning. 

5.  The  prints  are  first  well  washed  in  several  waters.  The  opera¬ 
tion  may  be  performed  in  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  if 
the  time  is  much  longer,  the  tone  is  impaired.  They  are  then 
passed  through  hot  water  previously  to  their  immersion  in  the 
toning  solution.  This  solution  is  formed  as  follows : — From  the 
stock  bottle  containing  one  part  citrate  of  soda  and  six  parts  water, 
take  two  ounces;  to  this  add  one  pint  of  warm  water,  one  ounce 
of  rain  water  holding  in  solution  one  grain  of  chloride  of  gold,  or 
more,  according  to  the  number  of  prints  to  be  toned,  and  two 
drachms  of  alcohol.  The  toning  soon  commences,  and  is  soon 
finished  if  the  gold  is  of  sufficient  quantity.  The  temperature 
must  be  preserved  at  a  blood  heat,  or  about  100°  Fah.  If  it  were 
greater  the  gold  would  become  decomposed,  and  the  solution  black¬ 
ened  instead  of  the  prints ;  if  lower,  the  time  of  operation  will  be 
prolonged  and  the  operation  itself  tedious.  The  alcohol  in  this 
solution  prevents  all  action  of  the  alkali  on  the  albumen,  whereby 
the  vigour  of  the  print  is  preserved.  We  do  not  use  the  same 
bath  twice  unless  immediately,  and  then  of  course  with  the 
addition  of  more  gold.  After  the  toning  is  finished  any  gold  that 
may  remain  is  reduced  by  sulphate  of  the  protoxide  of  iron,  and 
collected. 


Fixing. 

6.  The  fixing  medium  consists  of  the  ordinary  solution  of  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda.  Every  time  I  use  this  bath  I  add  fresh  crystals 
ot  this  salt,  two  drachms  of  alcohol ,  and  an  ounce  or  two  of  warm 
water.  I  he  prints,  previous  to  their  immersion  in  this  bath,  are 
again  passed  through  warm  water.  The  colour  of  the  prints  is 
not  much  changed  when  the  prints  are  introduced,  or,  if  slightly 
c  langed,  they  soon  regain  their  original  and  final  tone.  In  two  or 
tlnee  minutes  the  prints  will  be  sufficiently  acted  upon  by  the 
lyposulphite,  and  are  then  removed  into  the  water  bath  and 
.  1010ng'hly  washed.  The  material  point  in  these  preparations 
is  the  use  of  alcohol  in  each  subdivision,  because  upon  this  re¬ 
agent  success  depends.  Carbonate  of  soda  may  be  used  instead  of 
citrate  m  the  toning  solution  ;  the  tone,  however,  is  a  richer  purple 
black  with  the  latter  than  with  the  former. 

I  would  finally  remark  that  unless  the  negative  be  properly  and 
successfully  taken,  with  due  contrast  of  light  and  shade,  and  with- 
a  universal  fogginess  over  the  whole  surface,  deep  purples  or  blacks 
can  never  be  obtained  by  any  process  :  the  silver  salt  has  to  be 
thoroughly  acted  upon  by  light  in  order  to  receive  the  desired 
toning. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  THE  EAST. 

By  S.  Bourne. 


li\  last  communication  left  my  readers  admiring  the  Taj  at  Agr; 
1  now  piopose  to  transport  them  a  little  further  “up  country. 
But  we  must  now  bid  farewell  to  the  railway — for  here  at  preser 
it  terminates— and  betake  ourselves  to  the  rattling,  clattering  dal 
1  lie  grand  trunk  road  lies  straight  before  us,  level  as  the  railvva 
we  have  just  quitted.  Wo  start  at  nine  o’clock  at  night,  th 
an  being  cold  and  frosty,  and  after  getting  a  few  miles  on  the  roa 
\v  rap  oui  selves  up  in  rugs  and  great  coats,  and  compose  ourselvc 
tor  a  sleep.  _  Except  to  those  fortunate  individuals  who  can  slee 
at  will— be  it  on  the  top  of  a  coach,  in  a  railway  carriage,  or 
London  omnibus— this,  the  first  night,  is  no  easy  matter;  an 
scarcely  is  this  desired  end  accomplished  before  you  are  awoke  b 
ie  sound  of  heavy  blows — a  great  Hindustani  shouting  an 
s  io\mg,  and  w  ith  a  perception  that  your  rattling  express  has  corr 
f C  and'  thrusting  aside  the  sliding  shutter  you  look  oi 

A  ,  !n<  tI»ree  °r  four  sable  fellows  hammering  away  at  a  po< 
skeleton  of  a  horse,  which  either  can’t  or  obstinately  refuses  1 
move..  After  about  twenty  minutes  have  been  spent'in  this  wa 
theie  is  a  jump,  a  sudden  start,  and  away  you  rattle  again  at  ft 
speed  but  if  you  get  to  the  next  halting  place  without  a  coup 
more  stoppages  you  may  consider  yourself  fortunate.  Presently  v 
leach  Allyghur,  and,  taking  possession  of  the  traveller’s  bungaloi 
cause  a  commotion  amongst  the  fowls-one  of  which  has  to  1 
slaughtered  for  our  curry. 

At  4  p.m.  we  are  off  again,  our  next  stage  being  Delhi,  a  nan 
.adly  famous. to  every  Englishman.  The  approach  to  this  city 
£  Situated  on  a  sort  of  ridge  above  the  gener 

levet  of  the  plains  it  forms  a  conspicuous  object  for  some  distanc 

dmLt  n1—  lay^  of  t  ie  Torn,n£  sun  glitter  over  minarets  at 
nliorp  ’  Ti1Singi  ^  ?em  0U^  ln^°  l’°l(l  relief  through  the  clear  atmo 
Strand  nnlT  aspect  is  .serene  a,ld  peaceful,  presenting 

The  rTa)i  i  ' r°  ^ ie  asPect  it  must  have  worn  a  few  years  bac 
daik  cloud  ot  war  no  longer  hangs  over  the  doomed  city,  ai 
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the  smoke  of  booming  cannon  no  longer  rises  thick  around  its 
walls.  You  look  on  its  threatening  fort  without  alarm,  and  enter  the 
gate — where  so  many  of  our  brave  countrymen  perished  —  without 
hindrance  or  molestation.  Its  walls  and  buildings  still  bear  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  severity  of  the  struggle  it  underwent  during  the 
mutiny.  Of  course  Delhi  can’t  fail  to  be  interesting  to  the  photo¬ 
grapher :  the  “Cashmere  Gate,”  the  fort,  and  other  noted  places 
must  be  taken,  while  its  mosques  and  similar  buildings  will  be 
photographed  for  their  own  merits.  About  eleven  miles  from 
Delhi  is  the  famous  Kootub,  of  which  many  of  my  readers  have 
doubtless  seen  Beato’s  large  photograph,  published  by  Bering,  of 
Regent-street.  But  we  cannot  afford  to  spend  more  than  the  day 
in  this  great  and  interesting  city,  as  we  are  bound  for  Simla,  and 
anxious  to  see  the  mighty  Himalayas. 

The  next  place  of  importance  we  come  to  is  Umballa,  a  large 
military  station,  from  which  we  get  our  first  view  of  “  the  hills.” 
After  travelling  for  a  whole  fortnight  through  a  country  flat  as  a 
cricket  ground,  and  devoid  alike  of  hill  and  dale,  picturesqueness 
or  beauty,  you  may  imagine  the  delight  with  which  a  photo¬ 
grapher  sees  once  more  ranges  of  blue  mountains,  lifting  their 
summits  to  the  clouds ;  or,  better  still,  crowned,  as  was  one  of 
these,  with  glittering  snow.  A  journey  of  forty  miles  more  brings 
us  to  Kaeka,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  we  are  now  only  fifty- 
five  miles  from  Simla.  We  spend  a  night  at  the  hotel,  and  having 
procured  ponies,  start  early  next  morning  on  our  mountain  journey. 
The  road  we  traverse  is  the  new  Hindustan  and  Thibet  road,  which, 
when  completed,  will  connect  the  north-west  provinces  of  India 
with  Chinese  Tartary.  This  road  is  a  marvel  of  engineering  skill  and 
enterprise.  Running  entirely  through  a  mountainous  country,  and 
such  mountains  as  the  Himalayas,  it  is  nearly  level — in  many  places 
completely  so.  To  obtain  this  result  it  must,  of  course,  be  rather 
circuitous,  and  many  are  the  windings  round  the  spurs  and  limbs  of 
great  mountains  through  which  it  leads  you  at  every  turn.  A  new 
valley  or  ravine  opens  out  far  below  you,  with  generally  a  small 
stream  at  the  bottom  fed  by  rills  from  the  almost  perpendicular 
sides  of  the  mountains.  In  some  places  the  hill  sides  are  covered 
with  pines,  but  more  generally  they  present  an  unvaried  surface  of 
barren  rock  and  sand. 

On  turning  the  sharp  angle  of  a  mountain  when  about  half  way 
on  our  journey,  we  catch  our  first  glimpse  of  Simla.  It  seems  no 
very  great  distance  as  the  crow  flies,  but  such  is  not  our  course  : 
we  must  round  many  a  corner,  and  circumvent  many  an  off-shoot 
before  we  reach  this  coveted  spot.  Another  night  spent  in  one 
of  the  staging  bungalows,  where  a  bedstead  is  all  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  you  can  get,  and  an  early  start  next  morning  brings  us  about 
four  p.m.  in  full  view  of  the  place  we  so  much  wish  to  see. 

1  must  confess  to  disappointment  on  my  first  view  of  Simla.  A 
mass  of  apparently  tumble-down  native  dwellings  on  the  top  of  a 
ridge,  with  bungalows  scattered  here  and  there  on  the  sides  of  a 
mountain  covered  partially  with  fir  trees,  without  a  single  yard  of 
level  cultivated  land — such  was  the  appearance  of  Simla  at  five 
miles’  distance,  and  I  naturally  began  to  wonder  where  I  should  find 
the  series  of  views  for  which  I  had  undertaken  this  long  journey. 
All  the  snow  had  not  yet  (March  1st)  disappeared  from  the  top 
of  Jakko,  which  is  8,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  on  which  the 
English  love  of  pure  air  has  induced  them  to  build  their  houses, 
even  to  the  very  summit.  A  further  acquaintance  with  Simla  has 
not  altogether  banished  the  disappointment  its  first  sight  gave  me, 
yet  it  is  not  to  be  condemned.  It  has  afforded  me  a  considerable 
number  of  pictures  of  a  certain  class,  while,  as  regards  the  climate, 
nothing  could  be  finer;  and,  were  the  scenery  far  inferior  to  what 
it  is,  one  should  still  be  satisfied  and  thankful  to  know  that  here 
one  has  escaped  that  frightful  heat  which  this  season  has  been 
laying  man  and  beast  prostrate  in  the  plains.  Its  great  defect 
to  the  photographer  is  its  lack  of  water;  I  do  not  mean  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  his  manipulations,  but  for  introducing 
into  his  views.  Ther’e  are  no  lakes,  no  rivers,  and  scarcely 
anything  like  a  stream  in  this  locality,  neither  is  there  a 
single  object  of  architectural  interest,  no  rustic  bridges,  and  no 
ivy-clad  ruins,  trees,  and  mountains;  and  the  beautiful  play  of 
light  and  shadow  about  them  are,  therefore,  all  that  the  photo¬ 
grapher  has  to  compose  his  pictures.  On  some  days  we  get  a  very 
good  view  of  the  higher  and  snowy  ranges  of  the  Himalayas;  but 
they  are  too  distant,  and  the  atmosphere  not  sufficiently  clear  to 
render  them  in  a  photograph.  When  the  rains,  which  have  now 
set  in,  have  cleared  the  atmosphere,  perhaps  on  one  of  the  few 
fine  days  that  at  intervals  occur  I  may  be  able  to  accomplish  this 
difficult  task. 

And  now,  as  I  have  brought  my  readers  to  the  place  where  I 
first  commenced  my  photographic  operations  in  India,  my  gossip 
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will  have  a  more  direct  hearing  on  the  art  than  it  has  hitherto 
had,  and  I  shall  proceed  to  tell  them  how  cameras  and  chemicals 
have  at  present  behaved  themselves  in  my  hands  in  this  country. 

That  there  are  more  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  photography  here  than  in  England  I  suppose  most  will 
admit;  but  I  can  scarcely  go  so  far  as  Dr.  Underwood,  who  stated, 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  in  London,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  produce  as  good  pictures  in  India  as  in  Eng¬ 
land.  I  have  just  been  inspecting  a  series  of  large  views  of 
Lucknow,  and  1  do  not  think  I  have  seen  better  architectural 
photographs  in  England.  Indian  landscapes  I  do  not  think  will 
ever  compare  with  English  ;  not  because  the  photography  cannot 
be  as  good,  but  because  the  scenery  is  not  so  beautiful  or  so  well 
adapted  for  the  camera.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  some  parts  of 
the  Himalayas  grand  and  striking  views  are  to  be  found,  as  I 
hope  ere  long  to  verify;  but  they  would  consist  chiefly  of  ravines, 
passes,  and  mountain  ranges — without  verdure,  without  foliage, 
and  without  water ;  and  a  photograph  minus  these  three  elements 
must  possess  very  striking  compensation  features  indeed  to  render 
it  a  pleasing  and  enjoyable  picture.  I  am  told  that  in  some  parts 
of  Central  India,  and  nearer  Bombay,  there  is  good  rock  and  river 
scenery,  which  I  sincerely  wisli  may  be  true;  but  I  have  seen 
nothing  at  present  comparable  with  this  class  of  scenery  to  be 
found  in  Great  Britain.  I  hope  presently  to  extend  my  travels 
into  Cashmere  (or,  as  it  is  now  written,  Kashmir),  where,  according 
to  Tom  Moore, 

“If  there  be  an  elysium  on  earth 
It  is  this !  it  is  this !  ” 

and  where  I  hope  to  find  and  produce  pictures  which  I  shall  not 
be  ashamed  to  send  to  England.  But  this  is  a  digression,  and  I 
have  a  few  words  to  say  on  collodion,  alburnenised  paper,  and 
varnishes. 

It  is  often  supposed  that  collodion  is  apt  to  deteriorate  during 
a  long  sea  voyage  and  lose  its  sensitiveness;  but,  for  the  benefit  of 
such  as  maybe  contemplating  coming  out,  I  may  state  that  I  have 
not  found  this  to  be  the  case.  I  brought  out  a  large  quantity  of 
collodion  by  different  makers  in  stoppered  bottles — the  stoppers 
Well  cemented  and  tied  over  with  a  skin,  and  the  bottles  packed  in 
sawdust  in  a  tin  case.  I  have  at  present  used  only  that  of  three 
makers — Mawson,  Ponting,  and  Perry;  but  these  do  not  appear  to 
have  lost  any  of  their  sensitiveness  or  to  have  deteriorated  in  any 
way.  Mawson’s  especially  is  exquisitely  sensitive,  changing,  as 
it  used  to  do  in  England,  to  a  lemon  tint  after  iodising,  which 
does  not  deepen  by  keeping.  With  this  collodion  and  a  single 
landscape  lens — -one  of  Grubb’s  admirable  8£  in.  focus — I  have  taken 
pictures  of  horses  in  half  a  second,  in  which  the  detail  in  every 
part  has  been  well  brought  out.  The  only  objection  I  have  to 
make  to  this,  as  well  as  to  many  other  collodions,  is  that  they  are 
too  thick  to  flow  freely  over  large  plates.  This  is  especial^’  the 
case  in  India,  where  the  ether  evaporates  so  rapidly.  To  give  the 
requisite  fluidity  so  large  an  amount  of  ether  has  to  be  added  as 
to  render  the  collodion  deficient  in  iodiser.  I  may  say  that  I  have 
not  yet  met  with  a  collodion  well  adapted  for  working  large  plates 
in  hot  weather,  even  in  England;  they  are  all  too  thick  and  apt 
to  produce  lines  in  the  direction  in  which  the  collodion  is  poured 
off,  which  in  hot  weather  will  not  coalesce.  And  yet  if  manufac¬ 
turers  would  give  their  attention  to  it,  there  is  surely  no  difficulty 
in  the  matter.  The  chief  points  to  be  observed,  I  imagine,  are  a 
pyroxyline  made  with  acids  at  a  high  temperature,  a  preponde¬ 
rance  of  absolute  alcohol  in  the  solvents,  and  a  very  limited 
amount  of  the  salts  of  cadmium  in  the  bromo-iodiser. 

But  I  have  found  a  still  greater  difficulty  here  in  trying  to  get 
good  prints  when  the  negatives  are  taken  ;  and  if  photographers  at 
home  had  to  encounter  the  tendency  to  red  spots  and  measles 
which  alburnenised  paper  manifests  here,  we  should  hear  still 
louder  complaints  of  this  great  annoyance.  But  on  this  subject  I 
think  I  have  made  a  discovery.  I  brought  out  two  reams  of 
alburnenised  Saxe  paper  from  England,  securely  packed  in  tin 
cases,  which  I  did  not  open  till  I  arrived  at  Simla.  Though  it 
was  obtained  from  one  of  the  first  houses  in  London,  I  do  not 
think  it  could  ever  have  been  very  good,  but  at  any  rate  I  could 
get  no  satisfactory  pictures  with  it  here.  I  tried  every  experi¬ 
ment  I  could  think  of — the  silver  solution  of  all  strengths  from  50 
to  140  grains— all  times  of  floating  from  one  minute  to  six,  alka¬ 
line,  and  acid  with  different  kinds  of  acid,  with  and  without  the 
addition  of  alcohol — all  methods  of  toning,  except  the  old  hypo 
and  gold,  to  which  I  have  long  since  bidden  an  eternal  farewell ; 
but  nothing  would  cure  those  blessed  spots,  which  always  came 
on  in  the  printing,  and  were  distinctly  visible  when  the  prints 
came  from  the  pressure-frame.  They  completely  destroyed 


the  sharpness  of  the  picture,  and  also  prevented  it  from 
toning  properly,  and  I  was  day  after  day  fated  to  see  my 
negatives  (many  of  which  I  flattered  myself  were  almost  as 
perfect  as  negatives  could  be)  turn  out  nothing  but  dull,  dirty, 
speckled  priuts,  disgusting  to  look  at.  I  therefore  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  paper  was  totally  bad,  and  was  about 
throwing  it  aside,  which  I  should  have  done  sooner,  but  that  I 
had  noticed  on  one  or  two  occasions  the  prints  were  almost  free 
from  these  red  spots,  and  much  richer  in  tone,  and  yet  under  the 
very  same  treatment.  I  could  not  account  for  this  circumstanco 
at  the  time,  though  I  can  now.  The  weather  all  this  time  was 
very  hot,  and  the  atmosphere  very  dry ;  but  it  never  occurred 
to  me  that  the  heat  and  dryness  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
character  of  my  prints.  At  length  a  stop  was  put  to  my  opera¬ 
tions  by  rain :  for  two  or  three  days  it  came  down  as  rain 
only  can  in  this  country,  the  air  became  charged  with  moisture, 
and  the  oppressive  heat  was  replaced  by  a  refreshing  coolness. 
As  soon  as  the  rain  had  cleared  away  I  noticed  a  most  striking  and 
pleasing  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  prints.  So!  the  red  spots 
had  all  disappeared  !  On  going  into  the  toning  bath  they  rapidly 
changed  to  a  rich  purple,  and  when  fixed,  washed,  and  dried,  the 
whites  were  so  pure,  the  shadows  so  rich,  and  such  a  general  bril¬ 
liancy  pervading  the  whole,  that  I  could  scarcely  believe  they  came 
from  the  same  negatives.  Itain  now  kept  falling  at  intervals  (for  the 
rainy  season  was  just  setting  in),  and  day  after  day  the  prints 
continued  equally  rich  and  beautiful ;  then  the  beauty  of  the  nega¬ 
tives  became  apparent,  and  I  almost  leaped  for  joy.  But  what,  I 
naturally  began  to  consider,  is  the  cause  of  this  wonderful  and 
pleasing  change  ?  I  said  to  the  printer,  “  Have  you  made  any 
difference  in  the  sensitising  bath,  or  in  the  toning?”  “Not  the 
least,”  was  his  reply.  The  conclusion  was  irresistible  :  it  must  bo 
owing  to  the  change  in  the  atmosphere — to  the  moisture,  in  fact, 
produced  by  the  rains.  Whatever  may  be  the  scientific  explana¬ 
tion,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  paper  had  become  so  thoroughly 
dessicated  during  the  hot,  dry  weather,  as  to  cause  the  silver  to  act 
unequally  on  the  chlorided  albumen.  But  now  that  I  know  the  cause 
I  do  not  intend  to  be  troubled  again  by  this  great  annoyance  ;  for 
when  the  rainy  season  is  over,  and  dry  weather  comes  again,  I 
shall  either  suspend  the  paper  all  night  over  water  in  a  damp  room, 
or  place  the  sheets  before  floating  between  folds  of  damp  blotting- 
paper.  I  have  dwelt  thus  minutely  on  this  subject,  as  it  is  one  of 
great  importance,  and  one  which  has  given  rise  to  no  small  amount 
of  complaint  and  speculation  in  England  :  but  amongst  all  the 
remedies  I  have  seen  suggested  for  this  defect  in  alburnenised 
paper,  I  have  never  met  with  the  one  which  has  thus  forced  itself 
upon  me.  I  can  now  get  first-rate  prints  upon  the  paper  which  I 
regarded  as  useless  ;  and  though  I  can  sometimes  by  careful  exa¬ 
mination  detect  traces  of  these  red  spots  still,  which  shows  that 
the  paper  is  not  of  first-rate  quality,  yet  they  now  never  interfere 
with  the  vigour  and  brilliancy  of  the  prints. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  subject  of  varnishes  has  been  revived 
in  England.  I  thought  at  one  time  the  Sohnee  varnish  could  not 
be  improved  upon,  and  at  home  it  was  generally  all  that  could  be 
desired.  I  brought  out  a  large  quantity  of  it  to  India,  as  being  the 
best  varnish  I  was  acquainted  with ;  but,  alas!  I  found  it  was  here 
worse  than  useless.  It  softens  so  much  in  the  heat  that  the  paper  is 
firmly  glued  to  the  negative;  and  if  the  latter  is  not  spoiled  by  the 
first  sheet  that  goes  upon  it,  it  will  be  before  half-a-dozen  are 
printed  off.  I  was  recommended  to  try  Thomas’s,  a  bottle  of 
which  I  procured  from  a  dealer  in  Simla,  and  found  that  while  it 
did  not  give  quite  so  hard  a  film  as  might  be  desired,  it  did  not 
in  the  least  degree  grow  soft  and  sticky  even  in  the  hottest  sun. 
But  it  has  one  drawback  which  will  greatly  militate  against  its 
extensive  use,  viz.,  its  high  price.  For  the  four-ounce  bottle  I  paid 
five  rupees,  or  10s.,  which,  I  believe,  is  just  double  the  price  for  which 
it  can  be  had  from  the  maker.  But  even  that  is  much  too  high  ; 
and  if  Mr.  Thomas  would  only  do  with  it  as  he  did  some  time  ago 
with  his  collodion,  reduce  the  price  to  one-half,  or  nearly,  he  would 
find  it  much  to  his  advantage.  I  am  now  using  a  varnish  I  prefer 
myself,  which  is  simply  one  ounce  of  mastic  dissolved  in  thirteen 
ounces  of  alcohol  s.g.  ‘820.  It  gives  a  hard  film  which  does  not 
soften  in  the  sun.  I  am  told,  however,  that  it  is  liable  to  crack  and 
spoil  the  negative,  but  I  see  no  indication  of  it  at  present,  and  no 
reason  why  it  should  do  so.  If  it  has  such  a  tendency,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  addition  of  a  little  gum  sandrac  would  remove  it. 
But,  if  we  are  to  believe  M.  Rolloy,  of  Paris,  the  varnish  which 
he  has  just  brought  out  will  meet  every  requirement,  and  leave 
nothing  more  to  be  desired. 

You  will  have  learned  from  the  newspapers  that  Simla  is  now 
honoured  with  the  presence  of  Ilis  Excellency  the  Governor-General 
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and  Lady  Elgin,  and  also  with  that  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  in 
India,  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  together  with  a  large  number  of  visitors, 
chiefly  oflicers,  who  have  left  for  a  few  months  the  hot  breath  of 
the  plains  to  seek  the  bracing  air  of  the  hills ;  and  you  may, 
perhaps,  remember  that  a  short  time  ago  the  Illustrated  London 
Neios  favoured  the  British  public  with  two  Simla  representations, 
Peterhoff  and  Barnes’  Court,  the  respective  residences  of  the  Vice¬ 
roy  and  Commander-in-Chief.  We  were  amused  here  to  see  how 
greatly  the  artist  had  drawn  on  his  imagination,  and  pressed  into 
his  service  beautiful  overhanging  trees,  which,  no  doubt,  ought  to 
have  been  there,  but  were  not.  If  you  are  in  possession  of,  and 
will  refer  to  the  number  in  April  which  contains  it,  and  compare 
the  view  of  Peterhoff  with  the  accompanying  photograph  taken 
from  the  same  spot,  you  will  see  how  far  we  can  rely  on  these 
artists’  creations.  I  have  much  pleasure  in  sending  you  also  a 
general  view  of  Simla,  and  one  or  two  of  its  “  bits,”  which  will 
give  you  an  idea  of  the  place,  and  serve  to  show  you  how  farjndian 
photographs  are  behind  the  English. 

I  conclude  for  the  present  by  wishing  all  my  readers  at  home  a 
prosperous  summer  excursion,  and  you,  Mr.  Editor,  amongst  the 
rest,  for  you  have  need  of  it. 

P.S.  The  prints  are  sent  on  a  roller  per  same  mail,  and  all 
printed  on  the  paper  referred  to  in  this  letter  since  the  rains  set  in. 

- — - +- - 

TONING  FORMULAE,  &e. 

Messrs.  Lampray,  Tibbitts,  and  Co.,  of  Paternoster-row,  dealers  in  photo¬ 
graphic  paper,  &c.,  have  just  issued  a  catalogue  pamphlet,  from  which 
we  extract  the  following  : — 

Although  these  papers  yield  excellent  results  with  any  ordinarily 
good  printing  and  toning  process  properly  manipulated,  it  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  advisable,  in  consequence  of  numerous  requests,  to  publish  the 
formula?  recommended  by  the  manufacturers,  and  which,  either  in  their 
own  practice  or  in  that  of  others,  when  applied  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  instructions  herein  contained,  have  never  been  known  to  fail.  They 
have,  moreover,  the  advantage  of  extreme  simplicity,  so  that  they  may 
be  used  by  the  amateur  with  the  same  success  as  by  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  professional  artist. 

The  formula  recommended  for  sensitising  is  as  follows  : — 


Distilled  wrater  .  1  ounce. 

Nitrate  of  silver .  80  grains. 


The  paper  should  be  floated  on  a  sufficient  quantity  of  solution,  made 
in  the  foregoing  proportions,  for  about  three  minutes,  great  care  being 
taken  to  avoid  the  formation  of  air-bubbles,  so  that  the  entire  surface 
may  be  rendered  sensitive  to  the  action  of  light.  The  most  convenient 
method  for  those  not  engaged  in  printing  on  a  large  scale,  and  when  the 
paper  is  sensitised  in  smaller  pieces  than  a  half  or  whole  sheet  at  a  time, 
is  to  pin  it  by  one  corner  (with  black  pins)  to  a  small  deal  rail  placed 
horizontally.  If  sensitised  in  whole  sheets  it  may  be  hung  over  the  rail 
transversely,  so  as  to  drip  from  two  opposite  corners  at  the  same  time. 
It  is  an  advantage  for  the  paper  to  dry  rapidly,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
advisable,  when  convenient,  that  it  should  be  hung  in  a  warm  room, 
where  the  temperature  is  not  too  high,  the  greatest  care  being  taken  to 
exclude  draughts,  or  dust,  or  soot  from  the  fire  or  stove  used  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  heating.  It  is  important,  also,  that  it  should  be  thoroughly 
dried,  or  it  will  cockle  in  the  frames,  particularly  if  the  backs  or  pads  are 
at  all  damp.  The  strength  of  the  sensitising  solution  must  be  always 
kept  up  to  that  indicated  in  the  above  formula,  or  thereabouts,  more 
silver  being  added  (from  a  stronger  solution,  previously  prepared  for  that 
purpose)  after  every  three  or  four  whole  sheets  have  been  excited.  It  is 
found  in  practice,  on  a  large  scale,  that  the  better  plan  is  to  add  one 
ounce  of  a  solution  of  150  grains  of  silver  to  an  ounce  of  water,  after 
floating  every  three  sheets,  whole  size.  This  keeps  the  solution  of  nearly 
an  uniform  strength.  After  a  few  sheets  have  been  sensitised,  stir  the 
bath  well,  as  the  upper  part  will  have  lost  a  good  deal  of  the  silver  it 
previously  contained.  The  solution  will  become  discoloured  with  use 
and  when  that  is  the  case,  add  a  little  kaolin  (a  table-spoonful  to  every 
pint  of  solution),  and  filter  or  draw  it  off  with  a  syphon,  after  it  has 
stood  a  few  hours  to  subside.  The  solution  in  the  nitrate  bath  should  be 
of  an  uniform  depth  of  not  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  When  it  is 
necessary  to  excite  the  paper  over-night,  in  summer  time,  it  should  be 
kept  in  a  cool  place,  from  which  the  air  is  excluded,  or  it  may  become 
tinged  with  yellow.  It  is  important  that  all  the  operations,  until  the  print 
is  fixed,  be  performed  in  a  room  from  which  white  light  is  rigorously  ex¬ 
cluded.  Print  from  an  intense  negative,  with  strong  contrasts  in  direct 
sunlight,  and  from  a  feeble  one  in  diffused  light. 

The  paper  having  been  printed,  the  prints  are  to  be  thoroughly 
washed,  before  toning,  in  several  changes  of  water,  the  first  of  which 
should  be  soft,  or  distilled,  not  hard  water,  the  washing  to  be  continued 
until  all  trace  of  milkiness  has  disappeared,  thus  showing  that  the  free 
nitrate  of  silver  has  been  removed.  When  the  prints  are  numerous,  six 
or  seven  changes  will  be  required.  When  this  has  been  done  they  are 
ready  for  immersion  in  the  toning  bath,  composed  in  the  following  pro¬ 
portions: — 


Water  (not  hard)  . .  120  ounces. 

Chloride  of  gold .  15  grains. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda  .  75  ,, 

First  of  all,  prepare  a  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  water- — 75  grains 
to  the  ounce  of  water.  [This  solution  should  be  filtered,  and  kept  ready 
for  use.]  Next,  pour  six  pints  of  water  (120  ounces)  into  the  toning 
dish,  and  add  the  fifteen  grains  of  gold  (previously  dissolved  in  distilled 
water),  stirring  it  with  a  glass  rod  until  it  is  incorporated.  Then  add 
one  ounce  of  the  soda  solution,  stirring  again.  When  all  trace  of  the 
original  yellow  tint  has  disappeared  the  bath  is  ready  for  use.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  quantities  given  are  merely  intended  to  indicate  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  constituents  of  the  solution.  A  larger  or 
smaller  bath  may  be  made  as  required,  care  being  taken  to  preserve  the 
proportions  laid  down  above.  This  bath  should  be  prepared  some  time 
before  it  is  required  for  use ;  if  made  half-an-hour  before  it  will  work 
better,  but  it  will  not  keep  more  than  a  few  hours.  The  washing  pre¬ 
vious  to  toning,  and  the  toning,  should  be  done  in  the  dark,  or  by  yellow 
light.  The  prints  should  be  taken  one  at  a  time  and  laid  face  downwards 
in  the  toning  bath,  care  being  taken  to  expel  any  bubbles  that  may  arise. 
After  a  dozen  or  so  have  been  placed  in  the  dish,  according  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  solution  in  use  at  the  time,  the  print  at  the  bottom  should  be 
examined,  and  the  others  in  rotation,  and  removed  as  the  toning  is  com¬ 
pleted.  They  should  all  be  turned  over  and  kept  in  motion,  to  prevent 
uneven  toning.  The  quantity  of  solution  indicated  will  tone  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  sheets  of  Saxe  paper,  and  from  twelve  to  fifteen  sheets  of  Rive, 
after  which  more  gold  should  be  added,  with  soda  in  proportion,  or  a  new 
bath  made  up  should  it  have  become  much  discoloured. 

The  acetate  of  soda  and  gold  toning  is,  however,  recommended  for 
general  use,  giving  excellent  results  in  experienced  hands,  without  any 
mishap.  For  the  use  of  those  who  prefer  this  latter  method  of  toning 
the  following  formula  is  appended  : — 

Water  (not  hard)  .  80  ounces. 

Chloride  of  gold .  15  grains. 

Acetate  of  soda  .  7|  drachms. 

Twenty-four  hours,  at  least,  should  elapse  after  this  solution  is  pre¬ 
pared  before  it  is  used,  and  after  each  time  of  using  it  should  be  filtered, 
fresh  gold  and  acetate  being  added.  This  system  of  toning  is  better 
adapted  where  it  is  required  to  tone  only  a  few  prints  at  a  time.  The 
solution  will  keep  for  weeks,  and  may  be  used  over  and  over  again.  It 
is  probably  the  safest  and  most  satisfactory  formula  in  use. 

Using  these  formula?,  any  required  tint  may  be  produced  with  these 
papers ,  the  printing  and  toning  being  stopped  at  the  proper  time.  For 
instance,  if  brown  tones  are  required,  the  printing  should  be  allowed  to 
go  on  until  the  print  is  but  a  very  little  deeper  than  it  is  desired  that  the 
finished  proof  should  appear,  and  the  toning  must  be  brought  to  a  red¬ 
dish  purple.  Sepia,  dark  purple,  black,  and  the  much  admired  violet 
tones,  are  obtained  by  printing  deeper,  and  toning  until  the  bronzed 
shadows  are  black,  or  nearly  so.  A  little  practice  will  enable  the 
printer  to  regulate  the  different  degrees  of  printing  and  toning  with  the 
greatest  nicety.  The  sooner  the  prints  are  toned  after  they  are  taken 
from  the  frames  the  better,  as,  by  delay,  they  not  only  take  longer  ton¬ 
ing,  but  the  risk  is  increased  of  losing  the  purity  of  the  whites.  If  the 
prints  are  not  toned  immediately  after  the  preliminary  washing,  they 
should  remain  in  the  interim  in  a  dish  of  water.  The  best  dishes  for 
toning  are  flat  glazed  earthenware  or  porcelain  ones,  about  2J  inches 
deep. 

Saxe  paper,  generally,  tones  somewhat  more  rapidly  than  Rive,  but  it 
has  a  tendency  to  lose  moi*e  of  its  colour  in  the  fixing,  and  it  may  there¬ 
fore  be  toned  nearly  blue.  For  the  same  reason  it  should  be  printed  a 
little  deeper. 

The  results  from  the  two  papers  being  somewhat  different,  the  artist 
will  find  it  very  convenient  to  keep  a  supply  of  each  in  stock.  Saxe 
gives  better  i-esults  from  hard  negatives,  whilst  Rive  is  preferable  for 
negatives  which  are  delicate  and  full  of  half-tones. 

The  prints  having  been  toned,  they  are  next  to  be  well  xunsed  in  clean 
water,  and  then  fixed  in  a  solution  composed  in  the  relative  proportion 
of  four  ounces  of  the  best  hyposulphite  of  soda  to  one  pint  of  water. 
This  solutioix  should  be  fresh  and  kept  free  from  acidity  by  the  addition 
of  a  little  chalk,  and  too  many  prints  should  not  be  immersed  in  it  at  the 
same  time.  There  need  not  be  more  solution  iix  the  dish  than  is  sufficient 
to  cover  the  print,  if  the  prints  are  fixed,  as  is  preferable,  singly.  The 
prints  may  remain  iix  this  bath  from  five  to  ten  minutes,  and  should  be 
constantly  turned  over,  individually,  beginning  with  the  lowest  print, 
and  pi-oceeding  upwards,  in  order  that  the  solution  may  take  effect  on 
every  part  of  the  pictui-e,  and  to  prevent  uneven  fixing.  Thin  paper 
requires  less  time  than  thick,  and  the  action  of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda 
is  more  rapid  in  warm  weather  than  in  cold.  After  fixing,  the  prints 
must  be  thoroughly  washed  in  successive  baths  of  clean  water.  Too  much 
attention  cannot  be  given  to  this  the  final  operation,  without  which  the 
prints,  by  whatever  pi'oeess  they  may  be  toned,  will  have  no  claim  to 
perixxaneney.  The  simplest  and  most  efficient  plan  is  to  use  one  of  the 
newly-invented  porcelain  pans  with  a  self-acting  syphon.  They  keep  the 
prints  constantly  in  lxxotion,  and  fill  and  empty  themselves,  alternately, 
without  the  sliglitest  attention  being  required.  If  these  are  used  there  is 
no  risk  of  the  prints  being  torn,  or  of  their  fading  from  insufficient 
washing. 

Saxe  and  Rive  papers  are  made  of  three  thicknesses.  The  heaviest  is 
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termed  thick  or  “positive,"  the  next  medium,  and  the  lightest  weight  thin 
or  “negative."  We  append  this  remark,  because  the  term  “medium"  has 
often  been  supposed  to  refer  to  the  quality  of  the  paper.  It  only  has 
reference  to  its  thickness  or  weight.  The  quality  of  each  is  the  same. 

The  Rive  paper  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  Saxe  by  the 
difference  in  texture,  but  more  easily  by  the  watermark,  to  be  found  in 
one  corner.  The  Eive  is  also  a  trifle  the  smaller  of  the  two,  and  takes  a 
higher  gloss  when  albumenised  than  Saxe  does.  Saxe  paper,  generally 
speaking,  is  more  uniform  in  its  action  than  Eive,  and  is  also  tougher. 

Various  Toning  Baths. 

A  few  of  the  different  toning  solutions  which  have  been  proved,  and 
give  varieties  of  tones,  are  here  added: — 


No.  1. 

Chloride  of  gold  . .  1  grain. 

Phosphate  of  soda  . 18  grains. 

Distilled  water .  8  ounces. 

This  bath  works  shortly  after  it  is  mixed,  or  it  will  keep. 

No.  2. 


Chloride  of  gold  .  1  grain. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda .  5  grains. 

Water  (distilled)  .  8  ounces. 

When  it  has  become  colourless  add — 

Chloride  of  lime  .  1  grain. 


This  bath  will  work  in  an  hour  or  two  after  it  is  made,  or  will  keep. 
Excess  of  carbonate  of  lime  may  be  used,  instead  of  the  carbonate  of 
soda;  it  is  then  best  made  with  hot  water,  but  not  used  until  it  is  cool. 


No.  3. 


Chloride  of  gold  .  1  grain. 

Borax . 20  grains. 

Distilled  water .  8  ,, 


This  bath  should  be  used  within  a  few  hours  of  mixing. 

No.  4. 


Chloride  of  gold  .  1  grain. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda  .  3  grains. 

Boiling  water  .  2  ounces. 

In  a  few  minutes  add — 

Water  (cold) . G  ounces. 


This  bath  should  be  used  within  an  hour. 

If  the  prints  in  any  of  these  baths  are  required  a  purple  brown,  tone  to 
purple;  if  a  purple  black,  tone  deep  black;  if  black,  tone  blue  black. 
The  toning  bath  should  generally  be  used  at  a  temperature  of  00°.  If 
low;er  than  this  in  winter  it  should  be  warmed,  which  may  most  conve¬ 
niently  be  done  by  placing  the  dish  containing  the  toning  solution  in  a 
larger  one,  and  filling  the  latter  with  hot  water  until  the  desired  tem¬ 
perature  is  obtained. 


New  Bath  for  Black  axd  Whits  Tones. 

For  persons  desiring  black  and  white  tones  the  following  formula 
can  be  strongly  recommended  for  certainty  and  extreme  simplicity.  Take 
a  saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  chloride  of  lime;  filter  and 
bottle  for  use.  Five  drachms  of  this  solution  are  to  be  added  to  eight 
grains  of  chloride  of  gold  dissolved  in  two  quarts  of  distilled  water.  It 
may  be  used  next  day,  but  will  keep  good  for  weeks. 


Hotkes  of  Ipjotograpljk  Jnbtntioits, 

By  Samuel  Highley,  F.G.S.,  F.C.S.,  &c. 

PHOTO-MICROGRAPHIC  ARRANGEMENTS. 

In  a  recent  number  of  a  contemporary*  a  description  is  published 
of  a  “Patent”  Microscopic  Camera,  the  invention  of  a  Mr.  Eden, 
designed  for  taking  “photo-micrographs"— that  is  to  say,  photo¬ 
graphs  of  magnified  microscopic  objects — and  “  micro-photographs  ,” 
or  photographs  so  small  that  they  must  be  examined  under  a 
microscope  before  their  details  are  discernible.  This  arrangement 
consists  of  a  rigid  conical  camera,  having  a  mirror  the  size  of  the 
larger  aperture  hinged  to  the  back,  so  that  light  can  be  reflected 
through  a  negative  placed  in  the  plate-frame,  when  micro-photo- 
graphs  are  taken  ;  Avhile  at  the  smaller  end  is  fixed  a  brass  mount 
that  carries  the  lens  and  the  stage,  within  which  the  3  by  1  inch 
glass  slides  are  placed,  that  either  support  a  sensitised  collodion 
film  or  a  microscopic  object,  according  to  the  process  to  be  carried 
out.  Over  the  centre  of  the  slide  is  a  fitting  for  a  sliding  tube, 
that  carries  a  lens  with  which  the  focussing  is  effected  when  a 
micro-photograph  is  taken,  or  which  may  be  used  as  a  condenser 
when  photo-micrographs  are  to  be  obtained, — in  the  latter  case 
light  being  reflected  on  to  the  object  by  means  of  an  ordinary 
microscope  mirror,  to  which  the  necessary  motions  may  be  im¬ 
parted  by  means  of  two  tubes  on  which  it  is  supported  and  at¬ 
tached  to  the  mount  plate.  But  the  only  arrangement  provided 
for  focussing  the  object  is  a  common  rack  and  pinion,  such  as  is 
attached  to  an  ordinary  photographic  lens. 

•  Chemical  News,  August  8th,  page  6G. 


Now  I  would  ask — Why  has  this  instrument  been  patented? 
Is  it  because  any  tiling  emanating  from  Eden  must  be  regarded  as 
a  thing  of  perfection  ?  or,  because  the  arrangement  does  not  do  its 
work  as  well  as  other  instruments  that  have  preceded  it,  and 
have  long  since  been  described  in  the  scientific  journals  and 
works  on  photography  and  microscopy  ?  What  provision  is  made 
in  Mr.  Eden’s  instrument  for  that  very  essential  part  of  any 
apparatus  destined  to  take  photographs  of  such  delicate  objects 
as  we  are  now  enabled  to  take — the  fine  adjustment  ?  or,  how  are 
we  to  secure  pictures  of  different  diameters,  suited  to  object- 
glasses  of  different  foci,  with  a  rigid  conical  body  ?  Probably  the 
inventor  has  only  tried  his  hand  at  sections  of  the  coarser  Vegeta¬ 
ble  and  Animal  structures,  such  as  those  of  fossil  palms  or  spines 
of  echini ,  and  “  such  small  deer,”  suited  for  object-glasses  of  low 
power.  Then  a  coarse  rack-and-pinion  motion  and  a  fixed  range 
might  allow  of  the  object  being  focussed;  but,  again,  what  arrange¬ 
ment  is  provided  for  registering  the  difference  between  the  chemi¬ 
cal  and  visual  foci  of  the  object-glasses  employed?  None!  And 
what  kind  of  negatives  could  we  hope  to  obtain  without  such 
provision  ?  Only  very  rough  ones,  such  as  would  hardly  satisfy 
the  most  enthusiastic  amateur,  even  Albert  Smith’s  “Mr.  Pringle.” 
There  is  no  objection  to  raise  against  Mr.  Eden’s  “patent”  camera 
as  far  as  it  is  arranged  for  securing  minute  photographs  of  larger 
objects  for  examination  under  the  microscope  ;  but  it  will  be  seen, 
I  think,  that  he  might  have  saved  himself  the  expense  of  the 
equivocal  advantages  of  a  “  Patent,”  for  those  who  know  what 
they  are  about  would  certainty  never  copy  his  arrangement,  or  use 
it  with  or  without  his  license.  We  have  a  lively  recollection  of 
some  photographs  that  were  exhibited  some  five  or  six  years 
ago  under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Gull,  by  the  title  of  Olley’s  “Patent 
Reflecting  Process.”  As  a  description  of  this  process  has  never  been 
vouchsafed  to  photographers,  and  its  results  in  no  way  surpassed 
those  given  to  the  world  by  Mr.  Joseph  Delves  some  years  pre¬ 
viously,  we  have  just  cause  for  believing  that  this  patent  must 
have  been  taken  out — ivithout  reflection  ! 

It  is  very  desirable  that  inventors  should  reap  pecuniary  benefit 
as  the  reward  of  their  labours  or  expenditure  ;  but  they  certainty 
are  not  justified  in  attempting  to  secure  this  end  by  a  patent, 
unless  it  involves  something  that  is  really  new,  or  at  least  is  an 
important  improvement  on  previous  methods  of  attaining  a  desired 
end,  such  as  Mr.  Wenham’s  binocular  microscope  (which,  however, 
was  not  patented  by  its  liberal-minded  inventor) ;  but  when  a  mere 
modification  of  parts  in  arrangements  previously  published  be¬ 
comes  the  subject  of  a  “patent,”  and  the  patented  modifications  do 
not  effect  the  desired  end  as  completely  as  the  unpatented  articles, 
then  the  subject  of  “patents”  becomes  simply  ridiculous. 

In  these  days  of  “Patent  Ghosts”  we  shall  presently  have  to 
purchase  an  arrangement  to  illuminate  our  persons  with  the  sun’s 
light,  and  look  at  our  reflected  image  in  a  “Patent  Looking-glass  ;’r 
or  it  may  even  go  to  the  length  of  our  having  to  purchase  a 
license  for  patent  babies — and  then  comes  the  Millennium  ! 

In  a  previous  number  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography, 
in  my  paper  On  Photography  in  its  Application  to  the  Magic  Lantern , 
Educationcdly  Considered  (page  50  of  present  volume),  a  figure  is 
given  of  my  photo-micrographic  camera ;  but,  as  the  details  of  “  the 
mount”  that  carries  the  lens,  stage,  condenser,  adjustments,  &c., 
are  not  given,  I  take  the  present  opportunity  of  describing  it  as 
now  made  in  its  most  perfect  form,  and  as  exhibited  by  me  in 
Glass  XIV  at  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862.  It  will  be 
seen  that  every  necessary  adjustment  is  provided  which  the  latest 
experience  dictates  ;  but  those  who  may  wish  to  see  a  description 
of  it  in  its  original  form  .will  find  it  figured  in  vol.  i.  of  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science,  page  306, 1853.  A  tube 
T  screws  into  the  flange  F  of  a  camera,  wherein  provisions  have 
been  made  for  a  short  or  long  focus,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
object-glass  employed  or  the  size  of  disc  desired — a  disc  three  inches 
in  diameter,  on  plates  three  and  a-half  inches  square,  being  best 
suited  for  magic  lantern  purposes ;  while  plates  six  inches  square- 
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are  more  suitable  for  negatives  intended  for  the  production  of  paper 
positives,  that  size  allowing  all  details  to  be  distinctly  descernible. 


Over  the  tube  T  a  tube  0,  that  carries  the  object  and  illuminating 
appliances,  slides  to  and  fro,  while  within  the  tube  T  a  disc  D,  into  • 
which  the  lenses  L  are  screwed,  is  fitted  so  as  to  allow  of  its 
being  pushed  to  the  front  when  short-focussed  lenses  are  employed, 
or  to  the  back  of  the  tube  when  long-focussed  lenses  are  to  be 
used.  To  the  front  of  the  tube  0  a  brass  plate  is  screwed,  to  the 
upper  side  of  which  a  tube  A  is  attached,  within  which  another 
tube  fits  that  carries  the  stage  plate  S.  This  inner  tube  is  acted 
upon  by  a  spiral  spring,  which  tends  to  force  it  outwards,  but  is 
controlled  by  the  action  of  a  graduated  milled  head  acting  on  a 
micrometer  screw  attached  to  the  stage  end  of  this  tube.  This 
provides  for  the  fine  adjustment  of  the  object,  after  the  manner 
employed  in  Oberhauser’s  microscopes,  the  coarse  adjustment 
being  effected  by  sliding  the  large  tube  C  backwards  or  forwards  j 
on  the  polished  tube  T.  Suitable  provisions  are  made  on  the  ! 
stage  plate  S,  not  merely  for  rectangular  motions  of  the  object  to  J 
get  it  into  position,  but  also  a  “  girnbal  motion,”  to  allow  of  the  ■ 
proper  adjustment  of  objects  that  happen  to  be  so  mounted  that 
do  not  lie  in  one  plane. 

The  illumination  may  be  effected  by  a  mirror  I,  so  mounted  on 
tubes  p,  P,  attached  to  the  end  plate  of  the  tube  C,  as  to  allow  of 
every  desired  motion.  When  an  achromatic  condenser  is  required, 
it  is  screwed  into  a  tube  X,  worked  by  a  rack  and  pinion,  attached 
to  a  plate  provided  with  proper  “centering”  adjustments  that 
clamps  on  to  the  tube  P. 

The  difference  between  the  visual  and  chemical  foci  has  to  be 
determined  for  each  object-glass  experimentally,  and  then  regis¬ 
tered  by  means  of  the  micrometer  head  M;  but  Dr.  Maddox  has 
found  that  in  some  cases  an  adjustment  must  even  be  made 
between  the  anterior  and  posterior  combinations  of  the  high 
powers,  and  this  is  effected  by  a  tangent  screw  connected  with 
“  the  adjustment  ”  of  the  object-glass  which  is  acted  upon 
by  a  key  K,  which  passes  through  a  slot  in  the  bottom  of  the 
tubes  G,  T.  As  the  difference  between  the  visual  and  chemical 
foci  is  considerable  in  object-glasses  of  low  power,  it  is  better  to 
employ  objectives  specially  corrected  for  this  purpose. 

By  placing  a  small  plate-frame  just  large  enough  to  hold  a 
3  by  1  inch  slide  on  the  stage,  plate  S,  and  a  negative  in  the 
large  plate-holder,  micro-photographs  may  be  taken  as  with  Mr. 
Eden’s  camera;  but  in  place  of  his  large  mirror  I  illuminate  the 
negative  by  turning  it  towards  the  sky.  To  effect  this  the 
camera  is  placed  on  the  top  of  the  packing  case,  and  the  hinged 
lid  raised  to  any  desired  angle  and  kept  there  by  means  of  a 
pair  of  toothed  struts. — -See  fig.  1,  page  50,  of  present  volume  of 
The  British  Journal  of  Photography. 
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NEWCASTLE  -UPON- TYNE  MEETING,  1803. 

The  thirty-third  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  is  now  being  held  at  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  having  commenced  on  Wednesday,  the  26th  ult.  The 
influx  of  visitors  has  been  very  great ;  and  the  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  enrolled  almost  unprecedented,  being,  on  the  second  day 
of  meeting,  about  2,500.  The  number  of  tickets  issued  up  to  the 
close  of  the  second  day  of  the  meeting  were,  Members’  Tickets,  523; 
Foreigners’,  21;  Ladies’,  961;  Associates’,  1602;  total,  3107. 


In  no  similar  place  have  the  inhabitants  shown  such  an  amount 
of  enthusiasm  as  displayed  by  the  people  of  Newcastle,  the  local 
subscription  towards  defraying  the  expenses  amounting  to  up¬ 
wards  of  £3,600.  The  contrast,  in  this  respect,  between  the  pre¬ 
sent  and  the  last  meeting  (which  was  held  at  Cambridge)  being  very 
noticeable,  impressing  one  with  the  idea  that  science  is  more 
highly  appreciated  in  towns  devoted  to  mechanical  and  commer¬ 
cial  pursuits,  than  in  the  Alma  Mater  of  many  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  British  Association. 

As  many  of  our  readers  may  be  aware,  this  Association  was 
formed  thirty-three  years  ago,  through  the  suggestion  of  Sir 
David  (then  Dr.)  Brewster.  The  first  meeting  was  held  at  York, 
in  1831,  when  it  was  stated  that  the  objects  of  the  Association 
would  be  to  give  a  stronger  impulse  and  more  systematic  direc¬ 
tion  to  scientific  inquiry  ;  to  promote  the  intercourse  of  those  who 
cultivated  science  in  different  parts  of  the  British  empire,  and 
generally  to  secure  for  science  the  national  attention. 

The  opening  meeting  for  the  present  year  was  held  in  the  New 
Town  Hall,  Newcastle,  on  the  evening  of  the  26th  ult.,  when  the 
inaugural  address  was  delivered  by  the  President,  Sir  W.  G. 
Armstrong.  There  was  nothing  in  the  address  which  would 
interest  a  photographic  reader  in  connection  with  our  Art-Science. 
It  was  not  a  little  astonishing-  that  in  his  resume  of  what  had 
transpired  during  the  past  year,  no  allusion  whatever  was  made 
by  the  President  to  the  remarkable  discovery  recently  made  of 
the  fact,  or  at  least  alleged  fact,  of  a  former  eminent  engineer, 
James  Watt,  being  the  first  to  produce  photographic  pic¬ 
tures.  Local  associations  might  have  prompted  its  mention ; 
but  it  is  possible  that  Sir  William  may  not  yet  be  aware  of  the 
discovery. 

On  Thursday  and  Friday  the  following  papers  were  read: — 
SECTION  A.— MATHEMATICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE, 

Thursday,  August  27th. 

On  Some  Phenomena  Produced  by  the  Refractive  Power  of  the  Eye. 

By  A.  Claudet,  F.R.S. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  extraordinary  results  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  human  eye  is  the  considerable  field  of  vision  it  em¬ 
braces.  The  external  objects  which  are  represented  on  the  retina 
are  included  in  an  angle  much  larger  than  one-half  of  the  sphere 
at  the  centre  of  which  the  observer  is  placed,  and  from  this 
point  of  view  a  single  glance  encompasses  a  vast  and  splendid 
panorama,  extending  in  a  horizontal  and  vertical  direction  to  an 
angle  of  200°. 

If  we  lie  on  the  ground  we  see  the  whole  vault  of  the  sky,  and 
10°  all  round  lower  than  the  horizon.  In  that  position,  having  our 
face  directed  to  the  zenith,  if,  at  the  time  of  apposition,  the  moon 
was  just  rising  in  the  east,  and  the  sun  setting  in  the  west,  we 
could  see  simultaneously  the  moon  with  one  eye  and  the  sun  with 
the  other  ;  and,  although  both  forming  actually  an  angle  of  180°, 
they  would  appear  to  form  one  only  of  160°. 

The  field  of  vision  of  each  eye  subtends  an  angle  of  200°,  but  It. 
is  reduced  on  one  side  in  the  horizontal  direction  according  to  the 
projection  of  the  nose.  It  is  also  reduced  in  the  vertical  line 
according  to  the  projection  of  the  frontal  bone. 

With  the  two  eyes,  the  shadow  of  the  nose  being  in  an  opposite 
position  for  each  of  them  when  the  two  eyes  are  open,  it  does  not 
impede  the  full  range  of  vision,  which  embraces  the  whole  extent 
of  200°. 

To  explain  how  the  optical  combination  of  the  e37e  can  form  on 
the  retina  an  image  of  200°,  -we  have  to  assume  that  the  rays  of 
light  in  passing  through  the  cornea  and  the  crystalline  lens  are 
more  and  more  refracted  in  proportion  to  the  angle  at  which  they 
strike  the  spherical  surface  of  the  cornea.  By  this  refraction  the 
rays  which  enter  the  eyes  at  an  angle  of  90°  are  bent  10°,  and 
appear  to  come  from  an  angle  of  80°. 

This  phenomenon,  which  I  have  not  seen  noticed  in  any  treatise 
on  optics,  produces  a  very  curious  illusion.  When  we  are  lighted 
by  the  sun,  the  moon,  or  any  other  light,  if  we  endeavour  to  place 
ourselves  in  such  a  position  that  the  front  of  the  body  should  he 
on  a  line  with  its  own  shadow  and  with  the  light  which  produces 
it,  if  we  look  straight  before  us  we  see  unexpectedly  with  one  eye 
the  light  and  with  the  other  the  shadow  of  our  body,  and  although 
they  must  form  an  angle  of  180°,  they  appear  by  the  refraction  to 
form  one  of  only  160°.  In  fact  the  light  and  the  shadow  do  not 
seem  to  be  connected  at  all ;  instead  of  being  in  a  line  they  appear 
bent  to  an  angle.  The  shadow  seems  to  come  not  from  the  light 
we  actually  see,  but  from  one  which  ought  to  be  a  little  behind 
us,  and  us  to  the  light,  it  seems  that  it  should  only  he  capable  or 
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forming'  the  shadow  of  our  body  enough  behind  us  as  to  be 
invisible.  In  other  words,  the  ray  of  light  and  the  shadow  which 
ought  to  coincide  and  form  only  one  line,  are  bent  by  the  refrac¬ 
tive  power  of  the  eye ;  like  the  stick,  one  half  of  which  being 
immersed  in  water  appears  crooked  or  bent  into  an  angle  at  the 
point  of  immersion. 

This  curious  phenomenon,  evidently  proves  that  the  process  of 
vision  is  affected  by  the  common  law  of  refraction,  and  that  the 
only  objects  which  appear  in  their  true  position  are  those  the  image 
of  which  entering  the  eye  in  the  direction  of  the  optic  axis  undergo 
no  refraction. 

So  that  mathematically  we  see  in  their  right  place  only  the 
objects  which  reflect  their  light  on  the  centre  of  the  retina,  and  all 
the  other  objects  are  more  and  more  refracted  as  they  enter  the  eye 
in  a  more  and  more  oblique  direction.  Therefore,  the  panoramic 
picture  which  is  represented  on  the  retina  is  correct  only  in  the 
centre  of  this  organ,  and  all  the  other  parts  of  the  picture  are  seen 
where  they  are  not  exactly.  But  this  is  no  imperfection  in  the 
general  effect,  as  it  does  not  affect  in  the  least  the  perception  of 
the  picture ;  because,  as  we  have  only  a  distinct  vision  for  the  parts 
which  are  represented  on  the  centre  of  the  retina,  when  we  want 
to  see  the  whole  panorama  we  have  to  direct  gradually  the  optic 
axis  upon  the  various  parts  of  which  it  is  composed.  By  this 
means,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  motion  of  the  eye,  we  have  always 
a  correct  perception  of  the  whole,  and  gradually  we  sec  every  part 
of  the  picture  in  its  true  position. 

The  representation  on  the  retina  of  a  whole  field  of  200°  is  one 
of  the  innumerable  and  wonderful  resources  of  Nature  ;  in  this  case 
being  a  contrivance  by  which  the  beauty  of  the  effect  is  increased, 
and  by  which  our  attention  is  gradually  called  upon  the  various 
parts  which,  although  not  exactly  in  the  direction  of  the  optic 
axis,  and  even  very  far  from  it,  are  sufficiently  conspicuous  and 
appear  to  form  an  interesting,  or,  in  any  way,  a  desirable  point  of 
observation.  By  means  of  this  extensive  field  of  vision  we  are 
warned  of  any  danger  from  objects  coming  to  us  in  the  most 
oblique  direction.  If  a  furious  animal  were  running  from  behind 
we  should  see  it  as  soon  as  it  had  reached  an  angle  of  100°  with  the 
optic  axis,  and  this  would  enable  us  to  take  immediate  measures 
for  our  safety.  But  the  advantages  of  an  enlarged  field  of 
vision  are  particularly  felt  in  our  crowded  towns,  where  we  are 
obliged  to  be  constantly  on  the  look-out  for  all  that  is  passing 
around  us. 

In  every  respect  the  vision  of  the  eyes  is  as  complete  and  as 
perfect  as  can  be  imagined,  and  we  cannot  improve  it  artificially 
by  single  or  even  double  achromatic  glasses,  which,  although  mag¬ 
nifying  considerably  the  objects,  cannot  embrace  a  field  larger  than 
the  angle  formed  by  the  lens  at  the  distance  of  the  eye-glass. 
With  a  telescope,  if  we  have  the  advantage  of  enlarging  a  small 
part  of  the  landscape,  we  lose  the  fulness  and  extent  of  its  pano¬ 
ramic  beauty. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  resources  of  the  science  of  optics,  no 
artificial  instrument  can  approach  the  perfection  of  the  eye ;  and 
it  has  not  yet  been  given  to  man  even  to  understand  satisfactorily 
all  the  laws  by  which  this  marvellous  organ  has  been  created,  and 
how  it  can  perform  so  many  wonderful  things. 

Friday,  August  28th. 

The  Abbe  Moigno  exhibited  and  described  M.  Soleil’s  Tenebro- 
scope  for  showing  the  invisibility  of  light.  Light,  he  said, 
was  invisible  because  it  was  merely  the  vibratory  movement 
of  an  invisible  fluid.  Light,  as  might  be  said  in  Ireland,  was 
perfect  darkness,  but  when  it  fell  upon  any  material  body,  then 
that  body  was  illuminated.  He  then  exhibited  the  instrument 
for  showing  the  invisibility  of  light.  It  consisted  of  a  tube  open 
at  one  end  to  serve  as  an  eye-piece,  the  opposite  end  being 
closed,  but  having  an  oblong  aperture  of  large  dimensions,  with 
an  arrangement  by  means  of  which  a  small  white  ball  might 
be  either  inserted  and  withdrawn  from  this  space.  When  a 
ray  of  light  is  allowed  to  pass  across  this  aperture — at  a  right 
angle  to  the  tube — then  nothing  whatever  is  seen,  perfect  black¬ 
ness  being  presented  to  the  eye  ;  but  the  tube  being  still 
retained  in  its  position,  and  the  while  marble  sphere  made  to 
take  its  place  in  the  open  part  of  the  tube,  then  it  becomes  visible 
at  once. 

The  Abbe’s  remarks  were  made  partly  in  French  and  partly  in 
English,  and  seemed  to  be  imperfectly  understood  by  the  audi¬ 
ence ;  but  the  President  explained  what  the  Abbe  intended  to 
say.  It  was,  he  (the  Chairman)  said,  a  principle  first  laid  down 
by  Aristotle,  that  light  was  the  action  of  a  medium  whereby, 
although  luminiferous  in  itself,  it  was  required  to  act  on  a  body 


differing  from  it  in  that  respect  before  it  could  be  made  visible.  In 
the  tube  now  handed  round,  by  looking  across  tho  light,  nothing  waa 
seen,  until  a  non-luminiferous  body  was  interposed,  when  it  at 
once  became  visible. 

No  further  remarks  on  the  subject  were  made. 

SOIREE. 

The  first  of  the  customary  Soirees  in  connection  with  the  meetings 
of  the  Association  took  place  on  the  evening  of  Thursday  last,  at 
the  Central  Exchange  News  Rooms,  one  of  the  many  line  architec¬ 
tural  structures  which  adorn  Newcastle.  At  the  present  moment 
— we  presume  in  compliment  to  the  British  Association — a  very 
interesting  Exhibition  of  Works  of  Science  and  Art  is  open  in  the 
beautiful  suite  of  rooms  in  the  above  magnificent  building.  Here — 
surrounded  by  a  rare  combination  of  art- treasures,  specimens  of 
the  natural  products  of  the  surrounding  neighbourhood  and  of  the 
skilled  workmen  of  Newcastle — assembled  tire  “  wise  men”  of  the 
British  Association  and  the  elite  of  the  town  and  its  vicinity.  The 
only  drawback  to  the  pleasure  of  the  visitors  was  the  over-crowded 
state  of  the  rooms,  which  were  filled  to  repletion  with  “potent, 
grave,  and  reverend  seignors,”  the  more  youthful  aspirants  to  po¬ 
sition  in  the  world  of  science,  and,  as  usual — adding  grace  and 
beauty  to  the  assemblage — a  large  number  of  the  fairer  portion  of 
creation. 

The  Exhibition,  as  we  have  stated,  comprised  such  articles  of 
local  manufacture  as  Newcastle  has  been  famous  for.  Among  these 
were  Armstrong  guns,  pottery  in  its  various  stages  of  manufacture, 
the  products  of  coal,  together  with  a  collection  of  geological 
specimens.  There  are  also  specimens  of  sodium,  lead,  and  copper 
in  their  various  stages,  together  with  the  various  salts  from  these 
metals.  One  somewhat  large  triumphal  arch,  composed  of  a  solid 
piece  of  sulphate  of  copper,  courts  observation.  Among  the  metals, 
a  large  block  of  pure  silver  attracts  attention.  It  was  extracted 
from  Spanish  lead  by  the  Pattinson  process,  and  weighed  17  J  cwt., 
being  valued  at  £8,000. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  a  choice  collection  of  binocular  and 
other  microscopes,  exhibited  by  Smith,  Beck  and  Beck,  and  other 
makers,  achromatic  and  other  stereoscopes,  also  found  a  place  ;  to¬ 
gether  with  a  large  globe  lens,  by  Harrison  and  Schnitzel’. 
A  collection  of  fine  specimens  of  pictorial  art  decorate  the 
walls  and  various  screens.  An  interesting  feature  among  these 
was  a  series  of  wood  engravings  and  blocks  by  the  celebrated 
Bewick — a  name  familiar  not  only  in  Newcastle,  but  in  the  world 
at  large. 

Only  a  few  photographs  find  a  place  in  the  Exhibition.  Among 
these  the  most  conspicuous  are  fourteen  enlarged  portraits  by  M. 
Claudet;  two  views  of  the  moon,  enlarged,  from  Mr.  De  la  Rue’s 
negatives,  to  thirty-six  inches ;  and  a  series  of  views  of  the  Peak 
of  Teneriffe,  by  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth. 

On  one  of  the  tables  are  exhibited  three  specimens  of  a  new  style 
of  portraiture,  entitled  “the  Casket  or  Crystal  Cube  Portrait,”  ac¬ 
companying  which  is  the  following  explanation  - 

“  This  miniature  differs  entirely,  both  in  its  construction  and  effect,  from  any 
other  form  hitherto  known,  and  will  be  found  to  mark  a  new  era  in  the  art  of 
photographic  portraiture.  The  casket  portrait  is  viewed  by  transmitted  light, 
and  consists  of  a  solid  cube  of  crystal,  in  an  appropriate  setting,  in  the  interior 
of  which  is  seen  the  portrait  as  a  perfectly  solid  bust  or  miniature 

PIECE  OF  STATUARY  IMBEDDED  IN  THE  CENTRE  OF  THE  CRYSTALLINE 
CUBE,  AND  POSSESSING  THE  MOST  PERFECT  AND  EXQUISITE  RELIEF.  The 
effect  thus  produced  gives  a  degree  of  reality  and  beauty  altogether  unattain¬ 
able  by  any  other  means,  and  appearing  only  the  more  perfect  the  more 
minutely  it  is  examined.  Likenesses  which  cannot  be  successfully  rendered  in 
the  ordinary  flat  photograph  are  unmistakeable  when  taken  by  this  method.” 

As  a  work  of  art,  perhaps  the  most  attractive  article  in  the 
Exhibition  is  a  carved  sideboard.  The  subject  represented  is  the 
Battle  of  Chevy  Chase ,  which  is  most  elaborately  treated.  It  is  the 
joint  production  of  two  working  men,  John  Smith  and  Gerard 
Robinson,  the  former  of  whom  executed  the  cabinet  work,  the 
figures  being  carved  by  the  latter.  It  is  about  thirteen  feet  high 
by  twelve  feet  long. 

An  admirable  band  “  discoursed  sweet  music  ”  throughout  the 
evening.  Ample  refreshments  were  supplied  to  the  company, 
a  large  portion  of  whom  lingered  in  the  rooms  till  a  late  hour. 


KEW  OBSERVATORY. 

The  value  of  this  institution — to  the  maintenance  of  which  the 
General  Committee  of  the  British  Association  devotes  a  large 
portion  of  the  surplus  income — is  becoming  more  apparent  year 
by  year.  An  elaborate  report  of  the  Kew  Committee  for  1862-3, 
was  read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  General  Committee  on  Wednesday 
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last,  the  26th  ult.,  and  we  extract  such  portions  as  relate  to  the 
important  part  photography  bears  in  the  general  operations  of  the 
Observatory - 

“  The  Chairman  has  procured  a  stereoscope  affording  very  great  angular 
separation,  which  remains  at  Kew  ;  and  he  has  also  ordered  a  heliostat  from 
Paris.  By  those  means  it  is  hoped  that  the  minutiae  of  the  solar  spectrum  may 
soon  he  capable  of  being  examined  with  great  facility. 

“  The  solar  spots  are  now  regularly  observed  at  Kew,  after  the  method  of 
Dr.  Schwabe,  of  Dessau,  who  has  been  communicated  with,  and  will  be  written 
to  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  ensure  that  both  observers  pursue  exactly  the 
same  method  of  observation.  If  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  at  the  Cambridge  meeting  it  was  stated  that  Mr.  De  la  Due  had 
taken  177  photographs  of  the  sun,  and  that  the  number  of  available  days  from 
February  7  to  September  12,  1882,  was  124.  The  Kew  heliograph  was  worked 
at  Cranford  up  to  February  7,  1888,  and  photographs  were  procured  on  forty- 
two  other  days  between  September  12,  1862,  and  February  7,  1863,  making  166 
working  days  in  the  whole  year.  The  series  of  negatives  are  now  in  course  of 
measurement  and  reduction  by  Dr.  Von  Bose ;  the  micrometer  employed  is  the 
same  as  that  constructed  for  and  used  in  the  measurements  of  the  eclipse  pictures 
obtained  in  Spain  in  1860,  a  detailed  description  of  which  instrument  is  given 
in  Mr.  De  la  Rue’s  paper  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions ,  Yd.  clii,  pp. 
373  to  380.  Of  the  1862-1863  series,  the  measurements  are  finished  up  to  the 
end  of  June,  and  the  reductions  to  the  end  of  April,  1862 ;  both  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  at  the  end  of  this  year.  In  February  of  the  present  year  the 
heliograph  was  removed  from  Cranford  to  the  Kew  Observatory,  and 
erected  again  in  the  dome.  A  new  and  commodious  photographic  room 
has  been  built  on  the  roof  of  the  Observatory,  close  to  the  dome,  and 
has  been  fitted  up  with  the  requirements  necessary  for  the  successful 
rosecution  of  astronomical  photography.  The  expense  of  this  room  has  been 
efrayed  out  of  the  sum  of  £100  granted  for  that  object  at  the  Cambridge  meet¬ 
ing.  The  actual  sum  expended  up  to  the  present  time  amounts  to  £89,  leaving 
a  balance  of  £11,  which  will  cover  the  outlay  for  a  few  pieces  of  apparatus 
which  are  still  required.  Between  February  7  and  May  of  the  present 
year  pictures  of  the  sun  were  occasionally  procured  at  Kew ;  but  the  heliograph 
could  not  be  fairly  got  to  work  until  the  completion  of  the  photographic  room 
and  the  final  adjustment  of  the  instrument  itself.  From  the  1st  of  May  to  the 
present  time  the  heliograph  has  been  continuously  worked  by  a  qualified 
assistant,  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Mr.  Beckley.  Two  photographs 
are  taken  oil  every  working  day,  one  to  the  east,  and  the  other  to  the  west  of 
the  meridian,  when  atmospheric  conditions  permit  of  this  being  done.  From 
May  1st  to  August  14th  inclusive,  there  have  been  fifty-four  working  days. 
Four  positive  copies  are  made  regularly  from  each  negative,  one  of  which  it  is 
proposed  to  retain  at  Kew,  and  it  is  in  contemplation  to  distribute  the  others. 
Mr.  Stewart,  after  an  inspection  of  all  the  sun  pictures  obtained  by  the  Kew 
heliograph,  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  behaviour  of  solar  spots  with  respect 
to  increase  and  diminution  has  reference  to  ecliptical  longitudes,  and  is  possibly 
connected  with  the  position  of  the  nearer  planets ;  but  it  will  require  a  longer 
series  of  pictures  to  determine  this,  than  that  which  has  yet  been  obtained. 
The  heliograph  constructed  by  Mr.  Dallmeyer  for  W'ilna,  under  Mr.  De  la 
Rue’s  superintendence,  has  been  completed,  and  will  shortly  be  sent  to  Russia, 
together  with  a  micrometer  and  protractor  constructed  by  Messrs.  Troughton 
and  Simms,  which  will  be  employed  in  the  measurement  and  reduction  of  the 
sun-pictures.  Of  the  £150  granted  by  the  Association  in  1861,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  a  series  of  photographic  pictures  of  the  solar  surface,  a  sum  of 
£137  3s.  has  been  expended  from  February,  1862,  to  February,  1863,  and  the 
balance,  £12  17s.  has.  been  returned  to  the  Association.  In  1860  a  sum  of  £90 
was  voted  for  an  additional  photographic  assistant,  of  which  £50  was  received 
and  expended  in  that  year.  The  balance,  £40,  was  again  granted  in  1861,  out 
of  which  £20  2s.  lOd.  have  been  expended.  The  working  of  the  Kew  photo- 
heliograph  during  the  year,  commencing  in  February,  1863,  will  be  defrayed 
out  of  a  grant  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  De  la  Rue  by  the  Royal  Society  for 
that  purpose.” 


DOINGS  OF  THE  SUNBEAM.* 

By  Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes. 

The  field  of  photography  is  extending  itself  to  embrace  subjects  of 
strange  and  sometimes  of  fearful  interest.  We  have  referred  in  a  former 
article  to  a  stereograph  in  a  friend’s  collection  showing1  the  bodies  of  the 
slain  heaped  up  for  burial  after  the  Battle  of  Malignano.  We  have  now 
before  us  a  series  of  photographs  showing  the  field  of  Antietam  and  the 
surrounding*  country,  as  they  appeared  after  the  great  battle  of  the  17th 
of  September.  These  terrible  mementoes  of  one  of  the  most  sanguinary 
conflicts  of  the  war  we  owe  to  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Brady,  of  New  York. 
We  ourselves  were  on  the  field  upon  the  Sunday  following  the  Wednes¬ 
day  when  the  battle  took  place.  It  is  not,  however,  for  us  to  bear  witness 
to  the  fidelity  of  views  which  the  truthful  sunbeam  has  delineated  in  all 
their  dread  reality.  The  photographs  bear  witness  to  the  accuracy  of 
some  of  our  own  sketches  in  a  paper  published  in  the  December  number 
of  this  magazine.  The  “ditch”  is  figured,  still  encumbered  with  the 
dead ;  and  strewed,  as  we  saw  it  and  the  neighbouring  fields,  with  frag¬ 
ments  and  tatters.  The  “  colonel’s  gray  horse”  is  given  in  another 
picture  just  as  we  saw  him  lying. 

Let  him  who  wishes  to  know'  what  war  is  look  at  this  series  of  illus¬ 
trations.  These  wrecks  of  manhood  thrown  together  in  careless  heaps, 
or  ranged  in  ghastly  rows  for  burial,  were  alive  but  yesterday.  How 
dear  to  their  little  circles  far  away  most  of  them!  How  little  cared  for 
here  by  the  tired  party  whose  office  it  is  to  consign  them  to  the  earth ! 
An  officer  may  here  and  there  be  recognised  ;  but  for  the  rest— if  enemies, 
they  will  be  counted,  and  that  is  all.  “  Eighty  rebels  are  buried  in  this 
hole,  was  one  of  the  epitaphs  we  read  and  recorded.  Many  people 
*  Continued  from  page  333, 


would  not  look  through  this  series.  Many,  having  seen  it  and  dreamed 
of  its  horrors,  would  lock  it  up  in  some  secret  drawer,  that  it  might  not 
thrill  or  revolt  those  whose  soul  sickens  at  such  sights.  It  was  so  nearly 
like  visiting  the  battle-field  to  look  over  these  views,  that  all  the  emotions 
excited  by  the  actual  sight  of  the  stained  and  sordid  scene,  strewed  with 
rags  and  wrecks,  came  back  to  us,  and  we  buried  them  in  the  recesses  of 
our  cabinet  as  we  would  have  buried  the  mutilated  remains  of  the  dead 
they  too  vividly  represented.  Yet  war  and  battles  should  have  truth  for 
their  delineator.  It  is  well  enough  for  some  Baron  Gros  or  Horace 
Vemet  to  please  an  imperial  master  with  fanciful  portraits  of  what  they 
are  supposed  to  be.  The  honest  sunshine 

“Is  Nature’s  sternest  painter,  yet  the  best;” 

and  that  gives  us,  even  without  the  crimson  colouring  which  flows  over  the 
recent  picture,  some  conception  of  what  a  repulsive,  brutal,  sickening, 
hideous  thing  it  is,  this  dashing  together  of  two  frantic  mobs  to  which  we 
give  the  name  of  armies.  The  end  to  be  attained  justifies  the  means,  we 
are  willing  to  believe ;  but  the  sight  of  these  pictures  is  a  commentary  on 
civilisation  such  as  a  savage  might  well  triumph  to  show  its  missionaries. 
Yet  through  such  martyrdom  must  come  our  redemption.  War  is  the 
surgery  of  crime.  Bad  as  it  is  in  itself,  it  always  implies  that  something 
worse  has  gone  before.  Where  is  the  American,  worthy  of  his  privileges, 
who  does  not  now  recognise  the  fact,  if  never  until  now,  that  the  disease 
of  our  nation  was  organic,  not  functional,  calling  for  the  knife,  and  not 
for  washes  and  anodynes  P 

Is  is  a  relief  to  soar  away  from  the  contemplation  of  these  sad  scenes 
and  fly  in  the  balloon  which  carried  Messrs.  King  and  Black  in  their 
aerial  photographic  excursion.  Our  townsman,  Dr.  John  Jeffries,  as  is 
well  recollected,  was  one  of  the  first  to  tempt  the  perilous  heights  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  first  who  ever  performed  a  journey  through  the  air 
of  any  considerable  extent.  We  believe  this  attempt  of  our  younger 
townsmen  to  be  the  earliest  in  which  the  aeronaut  has  sought  to  work  the 
two  miracles  at  once— of  rising  against  the  force  of  gravity,  and  picturing 
the  face  of  the  earth  beneath  him  without  brush  or  pencil. 

One  of  their  photographs  is  lying  before  us.  Boston,  as  the  eagle  and 
the  wild  goose  see  it,  is  a  very  different  object  from  the  same  place  as 
the  solid  citizen  looks  up  at  its  eaves  and  chimneys.  The  Old  South  and 
Trinity  Church  are  two  landmarks  not  to  be  mistaken.  Washington- 
street  slants  across  the  picture  as  a  narrow  cleft.  Milk-street  winds  as  if 
the  eowpath  which  gave  it  a  name  had  been  followed  by  the  builders  of 
its  commercial  palaces.  Windows,  chimneys,  and  skylights  attract  the 
eye  in  the  central  parts  of  the  view,  exquisitely  defined,  bewildering  in 
numbers.  Towards  the  circumference  it  grows  darker,  becoming  clouded 
and  confused ;  and  at  one  end  a  black  expanse  of  waveless  water  is  whitened 
by  the  nebulous  outline  of  flitting  sails.  As  a  first  attempt  it  is  on  the 
whole  a  remarkable  success  ;  but  its  greatest  interest  is  in  shoving  what 
we  may  hope  to  see  accomplished  in  the  same  direction. 

While  the  aeronaut  is  looking  at  our  planet  from  the  vault  of  heaven 
where  he  hangs  suspended,  and  seizing  the  image  of  the  scene  beneath 
him  as  he  flies,  the  astronomer  is  causing  the  heavenly  bodies  to  print 
their  images  on  the  sensitive  sheet  he  spreads  under  the  rays  concentrated 
by  Ms  telescope.  Wc  have  formerly  taken  occasion  to  speak  of  the  won¬ 
derful  stereoscopic  figures  of  the  moon  taken  by  Mr.  De  la  Rue,  in 
England ;  by  Mr.  Rutherford  and  by  Mr.  Whipple,  in  this  country.  To 
these  most  successful  experiments  must  be  added  that  of  Dr.  Henry 
Draper,  who  has  constructed  a  reflecting  telescope,  with  the  largest  silver 
reflector  in  the  world,  except  that  of  the  Imperial  Observatory  at  Paris, 
for  the  special  purpose  of  celestial  photography.  The  reflectors  made  by 
Dr.  Draper  “  will  show  Debilissima  quadruple,  and  easily  bring  out  the 
companion  of  Sirius  or  the  sixth  star  in  the  trapezium  of  Orion.”  In 
taking  photographs  from  these  mirrors  a  movement  of  the  sensitive  plate 
of  only  one-hundredth  of  an  inch  will  render  the  image  perceptibly  less 
sharp.  It  was  this  accuracy  of  convergence  of  the  light  which  led  Dr. 
Draper  to  prefer  the  mirror  to  the  achromatic  lens.  He  has  taken  almost 
all  the  daily  phases  of  the  moon,  from  the  sixth  to  the  twenty-seventh 
day,  using1  mostly  some  of  Mr.  Anthony’s  quick  collodion,  and  has  re¬ 
peatedly  obtained  the  full  moon  by  means  of  it  in  one-third  of  a  second. 

In  the  last  Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery  are  interesting  notices  of  pho¬ 
tographs  of  the  sun,  showing  the  spots  on  his  disc,  of  Jupiter  with  his 
belts,  and  Saturn  with  Ms  ring. 

.  While  the  astronomer  has  been  reducing  the  heavenly  bodies  to  the 
dimensions  of  Ms  stereoscopic  slide,  the  anatomist  has  been  lifting  the  in- 
risible  by  the  aid  of  his  microscope  into  palpable  dimensions,  to  remain 
permanently  recorded  in  the  handwriting  of  the  sun  himself.  Eighteen 
years  ago  M.  Donne  published  in  Paris  a  series  of  plates  executed  after 
figures  obtained  by  the  process  of  Daguerre.  These,  wMeh  we  have 
long  employed  in  teaching,  give  some  pretty  good  views  of  various 
organic  elements,  but  do  not  attempt  to  reproduce  any  of  the  tissues. 
Professor  O.  N.  Rood,  of  Troy,  has  sent  us  some  most  interesting* 
photographs,  showing  the  markings  of  infusoria  enormously  magnified 
and  perfectly  defined.  In  a  stereograph  sent  us  by  the  same  gentle¬ 
man  the  epithelium  scales  from  mucous  membrane  are  shown  floating 
or  half  submerged  iu  fluid — a  very  curious  effect,  requiring  the  double 
image  to  produce  it.  Of  all  the  microphotographs  we  have  seen,  those 
made  by  Dr.  John  Dean,  of  Boston,  from  his  own  sections  of  the 
spinal  cord,  are  the  most  remarkable  for  the  light  they  throw  on  the 
minute  structure  of  the  body.  The  sections  made  by  Dr.  Dean  are  in 
themselves  very  beautiful  specimens,  and  have  formed  the  basis  of  a  com- 
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munication  to  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  in  which 
many  new  observations  have  been  added  to  our  knowledge  of  this  most- 
complicated  structure.  But  figures  drawn  from  images  seen  in  the  field 
of  the  microscope  have  too  often  been  known  to  borrow  a  good  deal  from 
the  imagination  of  the  beholder.  Some  objects  are  so  complex  that  they 
defy  the  most  cunning  hand  to  render  them  with  all  their  features. 
When  the  enlarged  image  is  suffered  to  delineate  itself,  as  in  Dr.  Dean’s 
views  of  the  medulla  oblongata ,  there  is  no  room  to  question  the  exactness 
of  the  portraiture,  and  the  distant  student  is  able  to  form  his  own  opinion 
as  well  as  the  original  observer.  These  later  achievements  of  Dr.  Dean 
have  excited  much  attention  here  and  in  Europe,  and  point  to  a  new 
epoch  of  anatomical  and  physiological  delineation. 

The  reversed  method  of  microscopic  photography  is  that  which  gives 
portraits  and  documents  in  little.  The  best  specimen  of  this  kind  we 
have  obtained  is  another  of  those  miracles  which  recall  the  wonders  of 
Arabian  fiction.  On  a  slip  of  glass,  three  inches  long  by  one  broad,  is  a 
circle  of  thinner  glass,  as  large  as  a  ten-cent  piece.  In  the  centre  of  this 
is  a  speck,  as  if  a  fly  had  stepped  there  without  scraping  his  foot  before 
setting  it  down.  On  putting  this  under  a  microscope  magnifying  fifty 
diameters  there  come  into  view  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  full, 
in  a  clear,  bold  type,  every  name  signed  in  facsimile  ;  the  arms  of  all  the 
States,  easily  made  out,  and  well  finished  ;  with  good  portraits  of  all  the 
Presidents,  down  to  a  recent  date.  Any  person  familiar  with  the  faces  of 
the  Presidents  would  recognise  any  one  of  these  portraits  in  a  moment. 

(Still  another  application  of  photography,  becoming  every  day  more  and 
more  familiar  to  the  public,  is  that  which  produces  enlarged  portraits, 
even  life-size  ones,  from  the  old  Daguerreotype  or  more  recent  photo 
graphic  miniature.  As  we  have  seen  this  process,  a  closet  is  arranged  as 
a  cirnera-obscura,  and  the  enlarged  image  is  thrown  down  through  a  lens 
above  on  a  sheet  of  sensitive  paper  placed  on  a  table  capable  of  being 
easily  elevated  or  depressed.  The  image,  weakened  by  diffusion  over  so 
large  a  space,  prints  itself  slowly,  but  at  last  comes  out  with  a  clearness 
which  is  surprising — a  fact  which  is  parallel  to  what  is  observed  in  the 
stercoscoptican,  where  a  picture  of  a  few  square  inches  in  size  is  “  ex¬ 
tended”  or  diluted  so  as  to  cover  some  hundreds  of  square  feet,  and  yet 
preserves  its  sharpness  to  a  degree  which  seems  incredible. 

The  copying  of  documents  to  be  used  as  evidence  is  another  most  im¬ 
portant  application  of  photography.  No  scribe,  however  skilful,  could 
reproduce  such  a  paper  as  we  saw  submitted  to  our  fellow- workman  in 
Mr.  Black’s  establishment  the  other  day.  It  contained,  perhaps,  a  hun¬ 
dred  names  and  marks  ;  but  smeared,  spotted,  soiled,  rubbed,  and  shoAv- 
ing  eA’eiy  aAAdavard  shape  of  penmanship  that  a  miscellaneous  collection 
of  half-educated  persons  could  furnish.  No  one,  on  looking  at  the  pho¬ 
tographic  copy,  could  doubt  that  it  was  a  genuine  reproduction  of  a  real 
list  of  signatures ;  and  Avhen  half-a-dozen  such  copies,  all  just  alike,  were 
shoAvn,  the  com'iction  became  a  certainty  that  all  had  a  common  origin. 
This  copy  Avas  made  Avith  a  Harrison's  globe  lens  of  sixteen  inches’  focal 
length,  and  was  a  very  sharp  and  accurate  duplicate  of  the  original.  It 
is  claimed  for  this  neAV  American  invention  that  it  is  “  quite  ahead  of 
anything  European and  the  certificates  from  the  United  States  Coast 
Survey  Office  go  far  towards  sustaining  its  pretensions. 

Some  of  our  readers  are  aware  that  photographic  operations  are  not 
confined  to  the  delineation  of  material  objects.  There  arc  certain  estab¬ 
lishments  in  Avhicli,  for  an  extra  consideration  (on  account  of  the  difficilis 
ascensus ,  or  other  long  journey  they  have  to  take),  the  spirits  of  the  departed 
appear  in  the  same  picture  which  gives  the  surviving  friends.  The  actinic 
influence  of  a  ghost  on  a  sensitive  plate  is  not  so  strong  as  might  be  de¬ 
sired  ;  but  considering  that  spirits  are  so  nearly  immaterial — that  the  stars, 
as  Ossian  tells  us,  can  be  seen  through  their  vaporous  outlines — the  effect 
is  perhaps  as  good  as  ought  to  be  expected. 

Mrs.  Brown,  for  instance,  has  lost  her  infant,  and  Avishes  to  haA-e  its 
spirit-portrait  taken  Avith  her  own.  A  special  sitting  is  granted,  and  a 
special  fee  is  paid.  In  due  time  the  photograph  is  ready,  and,  sure 
enough,  there  is  the  misty  image  of  an  infant  in  the  background,  or,  it 
may  be,  across  the  mother’s  lap.  Whether  the  original  of  the  image  Avas 
a  month  or  a  year  old,  avIi other  it  belonged  to  Mrs.  Brown  or  Mrs.  J ones 
or  Mrs.  Robinson,  King  Solomon,  AA’ho  could  point  out  so  sagaciously  the 
parentage  of  unauthcnticatcd  babies,  Avould  be  puzzled  to  guess.  But  it 
is  enough  for  the  poor  mother,  whose  eyes  are  blinded  Avith  tears,  that 
she  sees  a  print  of  drapery  like  an  infant’s  dress,  and  a  rounded  some¬ 
thing,  like  a  foggy  dumpling,  Avhich  Avill  stand  for  a  face  :  she  accepts  the 
spirit-portrait  as  a  revelation  from  the  AArorld  of  shadows.  Those  Avho 
have  seen  shapes  in  the  clouds,  or  remember  Hamlet  and  Polonius,  or 
Avho  have  noticed  how  readily  untaught  eyes  see  a  portrait  of  parent, 
spouse,  or  child  in  almost  any  daub  intended  for  the  same,  will  understand 
how  easily  the  weak  people  who  resort  to  these  places  are  deluded. 

There  arc  various  ways  of  producing  the  spirit-photographs.  One  of 
the  easiest  is  this.  First  procure  a  bereaved  subject  Avith  a  mind  “sensi¬ 
tised”  by  long  immersion  in  credulity.  Find,  out  the  age,  sex,  and 
Avhatevcr  else  you  can,  about  his  or  her  departed  relative.  Select  from 
your  numerous  negatives  one  that  corresponds  to  the  late  lamented  as 
nearly  as  may  bo.  Prepare  a  sensitive  plate.  Noav  place  the  negative 
against  it  and  hold  it  up  close  to  your  gas-lamp,  which  may  be  turned  up 
pretty  high.  In  this  Avay  you  get  a  foggy  copy  of  the  negative  in  one 
part  of  the  sensitive  plate,  Avhich  you  can  then  place  in  the  camera  and 
take  your  flcsh-and-blood  sitter’s  portrait  upon  it  in  the  usual  Avay.  An 
appropriate  background  for  these  pictures  is  a  Anew  of  the  asylum  for 


feeble-minded  persons,  the  group  of  buildings  at  Somerville,  and,  possibly, 
it  the  penitentiary  could  be  introduced,  the  hint  Avould  be  salutary. 

^  The  number  of  amateur  artists  in  photography  is  continually  increasing. 
The  interest  we  ourselves  have  taken  in  some  results  of  photographic  art 
has  brought  us  under  a  weight  of  obligation  to  many  of  them  which  avc 
can  hardly  expect  to  discharge.  {Some  of  the  friends  in  our  immediate 
neighbourhood  haA’c  sent  us  photographs  of  their  own  making  which  for 
clearness  and  purity  of  tone  compare  favourably  AA-ith  the  best  professional 
work.  Among  our  more  distant  correspondents  there  are  tAvo  so  Avidely 
known  to  photographers  that  avc  need  not  hesitate  to  name  them:  Mr. 
Coleman  (Sellers,  ot  Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  S.  Wager  Hull,  of  New  York. 
Many  beautiful  specimens  of  photographic  art  have  been  sent  us  by 
these  gentlemen — among  others,  some  exquisite  views  of  Sunnysido  and 
of  the  scene  of  Ichabod  Crane’s  adventures.  Mr.  Hull  has  also  furnished 
us  with  a  full  account  of  the  dry  process,  as  folloAvcd  by  him,  and  from 
Avhich  he  brings  out  results  hardly  surpassed  by  any  method. 

A  photographic  intimacy  between  two  persons  Avho  neA’cr  saAv  each 
other  s  faces  (that  is,  in  Nature’s  original  positive,  the  principal  use 
qf  which,  after  all,  is  to  furnish  negatives  from  which  portraits  may  be 
taken)  is  a  new  form  of  friendship.  After  an  introduction  by  means  of  a 
fcAv  views  of  scenery  or  other  impersonal  objects,  Avith  a  letter  or  two  of 
explanation,  the  artist  sends  his  own  presentment,  not  in  the  stiff  shape 
of  a  purchased  carte  dc  visite,  but  as  seen  in  his  OAvn  study  or  parlour,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  domestic  accidents  which  so  add  to  the  individuality  of 
the  student  or  the  artist.  You  sec  him  at  his  desk  or  tabic  with  his  books 
and  stereoscopes  round  him  ;  you  notice  the  lamp  by  Avhich  he  reads — the 
objects  lying  about;  you  guess  his  condition,  whether  married  or  single; 
you  divine  his  tastes,  apart  from  that  which  he  has  in  common  Avith 
yourself. .  By-and-bv,  as  he  Avarms  towards  you,  he  sends  you  the  picture 
of  AA’hat  lies  next  to  his  heart — a  loA’ely  boy,  for  instance,  such  as  laughs 
upon  us  in  the  delicious  portrait  on  Avliieh  avc  are  novv  looking,  or  an  old 
homestead,  fragrant  with  all  the  roses  of  his  dead  summers,  caught  in  one 
of  Nature’s  loving  moments,  Avith  the  sunshine  gilding  it  like  the  light  of 
his  OAvn  memory.  And  so  these  shadows  have  made  him  Avith  his  outer 
and  his  inner  life  a  reality  for  you  ;  and  but  for  his  A'oice,  which  you  have 
never  heard,  you  knoAv  him  better  than  hundreds  Avho  call  him  by  name, 
as  they  meet  him  year  after  year,  and  reckon  him  among  their  familiar 
acquaintances. 

To  all  these  friends  of  ours,  those  Avhom  wo  lucre  named,  and  not 
less  those  whom  we  have  silently  remembered,  Ave  send  our  grateful 
acknowledgments.  They  haAre  never  allowed  the  interest  wc  liaA’o  long 
taken  in  the  miraculous  art  of  photograph}7  to  slacken.  Though  not  one 
of  them  may  learn  anything  from  this  simple  account  Ave  have  given, 
they  will  perhaps  alloAv  that  it  has  a  certain  \7alue  for  less  instructed 
readers,  in  consequence  of  its  numerous  and  rich  omissions  of  much 
Avhich,  however  Araluable,  is  not  at  first  indispensable. 


ALBUM  VIEWS. 

Photographed  by  Geo.  W.  Wilson. 

London  :  A.  Marion  &  Co.,  Regent-street. 

It  is  a  favourable  omen  for  success  that  one  of  our  most  artistic  profes¬ 
sional  landscape  photographers  should  haA7e  been  the  first  to  introduce  a 
somewhat  neAV  style  of  picture,  admirably  adapted  to  the  taste,  and  conse¬ 
quently  to  the  wants,  of  the  present  day.  Mr.  Wilson  has  upon  two  or  three 
late  occasions  exhibited  a  few  frames  containing  some  small-sized  specimens 
ot  his  charming  productions,  being  uncurtailed  single  pictures,  taken  in 
pairs,  for  the  purpose  of  mounting  Avhen  trimmed  for  stereoscopic  illus¬ 
trations.  Those  of  our  readers  Avho  have  Arisited  the  photographic  exhi¬ 
bitions  for  the  last  year  or  two  cannot  haA'e  omitted  noticing,  and, 
consequently,  will  certainly  remember,  the  A*ery  elegant  though  modest- 
looking  illustrations  of  some  of  our  most  popular  and  delightful  resorts 
in  the  autumnal  season  exhibited  by  Mr.  Wilson. 

TV  e  haAre  for  some  time  back  adA7ocated  the  application  of  stereographic 
negatives  to  the  present  purpose,  and  we  are  pleased  to  find  the  idea  so 
well  carried  out.  _  It  must  not,  howeATer,  be  supposed  that  none  but  the 
specimens  of  earlier  years  haA'e  been  thus  brought  again  before  the  public. 
Ibis  is  far  from  being  the  case;  but  many  of  the  older  pictures  come 
before  us  not  only  as  good  as,  but  positively  better  than,  new — that  is 
to  say,  better  than  AAThen  Ave  first  saw  them,  for  the  retention  of  portions 
formerly  of  necessity  sacrificed  adds  materially  to  their  ATalue  as  pictures. 

Amongst  the  neAV  pictures  we  haAre  some  exquisite  interiors  taken  by 
one  of  the  American  globe  lenses  (haA7ing  an  equivalent  focus  of  4|  inches, 
as  avc  have  ascertained  to  be  the  case),  and  which  demonstrate  A’ery  satis¬ 
factorily  the  peculiar  fitness  of  the  instrument  for  that  kind  of  work, 
there  being  entire  freedom  from  distortion  of  the  architectural  lines,  and, 
in  consequence  of  the  form  of  the  subjects,  a  large  angle  of  field  included 
Avith  very  fair  definition. 

As  avc  shall  have  some  obseiwations  to  make  upon  this  subject  elsewhere, 
we  iioav  proceed  to  notice  the  pictures  as  such,  apart  from  the  specialities 
connected  with  their  production. 

(  The  Choir,  the  Nave,  and  the  Great  West  Window  op  St.  I 
George’s  Chapel,  Windsor,  are  all  fine  as  photographs;  but  the  first  I 
named  is  an  admirably-balanced  pictorial  composition.  The  West  Front 
of  St.  George’s  Chapel  is  somewhat  formal,  and  also  one  vneAV  of  the 
Garden  Terrace,  Windsor  Castle  ;  but  a  second  Anew  of  the  same  spot 
taken  more  obliquely,  and  including  a  group  of  statuaiw,  is  A’cry  pleasing. 
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That  entitled  the  North  Terrace  is  rather  a  view  of  _  the  castle  from 
across  the  river  and  railway;  hut  the  Norman  Gate  is  appropriately 
described.  Two  views  of  the  Round  Tower  are  interesting.  In  one  of 
them  there  are  rather  more  subjects  than  the  artist  bargained  for, 
including  some  half-dozen  or  so  of  the  military  class ;  in  the  other,  a 
group  of  a  gentleman  speaking  to  a  little  girl  enhances  the  effect  of 
distance  considerably. 

The  transition  from  Windsor  to  Balmoral  is  a  natural  one,  and  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Scottish  residence  we  have  several  views,  that  from  the 
N.W.  being,  in  our  opinion,  the  most  pleasing.  The  Queen’s  Lodge  at 
Altnaguissach,  on  Loch  Muick,  though  somewhat  formal,  includes  fine 
illustrations  of  foliage. 

Of  the  Edinburgh  views  that  of  Burns’s  Monument,  on  the  Calton 
Hill,  including  a  distant  view  of  Arthur’s  Seat,  is  very  good.  The 
effect  on  Sir.  Walter  Scott’s  Monument  produced  by  taking  a  view  of 
it  across  a  clump  of  trees  in  the  public  garden  in  the  hollow  is  certainly 
not  conducive  to  a  display  of  its  architectural  beauties,  and  seems  alto¬ 
gether  to  dwarf  the  structure. 

There  are  several  interesting  street  views  of  Aberdeen,  that  of  the 
Market  Cross  being  especially  effective,  and  including  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  a  woman  at  a  fruit  stall  and  a  man  making  a  purchase.  In  the 
view  of  King  Street  the  spectators  are  too  numerous,  all  having  their 
attention  engaged  by  the  photographer. 

A  magnificent  Interior  of  Roslyn  Chapel,  decorated  for  Christmas 
time,  is  new  to  us  ;  and  the  illustrations  of  Salisbury,  Peterbqro’,  and 
Durham  Cathedrals,  especially  that  of  The  Galilee  in  the  last-named, 
are  more  to  be  admired  than  the  stereographs  of  the  same  subjects. 

The  Pass  of  Glencoe,  with  its  rolling-  mist  on  the  mountain  side,  is 
always  charming,  and  so  is  that  of  The  Tkossachs.  Loch  Katrine— 
beautiful,  calm,  sweet  Loch  Katrine — is  lovingly  illustrated,  as  well  it 
deserves  to  he,  from  something  little  short  of  a  dozen  different  points 
of  view— all  of  interest,  and  all  much  to  be  coveted.  We  have  our 
favourites,  but  no  means  of  indicating  them  except  by  long  descrip¬ 
tions  for  which  we  have  not  space,  there  being  but  few  specially  named, 
and  no  numbers  attached,  as  are  usually  appended  to  stereographs. 

There  are  few  spots  in  the  Highlands  which  have  greater  charms  for 
us  than  the  Palls  on  the  Braan  at  Dunkeld,  and  of  these  there  are 
three  truly  charming  pictures,  and  one  of  Dunkeld  Abbey".  These  are 
full  of  that  artistic  beauty  for  which  Mr.  Wilson  is  so  justly  celebrated. 

Amongst  the  other  Scottish  Palls  in  this  collection  we  notice  those 
of  Inversnaid,  on  Loch  Lomond  ;  Stonebyres  and  Bonnington  and 
Coiira  Linn,  on  the  Clyde  ;  Foyers,  at  Inverness  ;  Corrimulzie,  at 
Brakmar;  Bracklin,  in  Perthshire  ;  and  Arcs,  in  the  Island  of  Mull. 

We  do  not  remember  having  seen  before  now  photographs  of  Stirling 
Castle  and  Abekgeldie  Castle,  Aberdeenshire.  Both  are  excellent ; 
hut  in  the  former  subject  there  is  as  fine  a  bit  of  distance  enhanced  in 
atmospheric  effect  by  the  natural  clouds  as  we  have  ever  noticed. 
Two  sunset  subjects  from,  the  Loch  of  Park  and  another  from  Loch-in- 
Dorb,  though  amongst  Mr.  Wilson’s  earlier  productions,  come  before  us 
with  added  beauty  ;  for  their  principal  charm — that  of  clouds  lit  up  with 
the  glow  of  the  setting  sun — fills  so  much  larger  an  amount  of  space 
than  in  the  stereo  graphic  form,  that  a  much  finer  effect  is  produced  upon 
the  composition  than  when  a  large  portion  of  the  sky  has  been  removed. 

Fingal’s  Cave  and  the  Clamshell  Cave,  Staffa,  naturally  enough 
are  improved  in  appearance  by  their  being  less  curtailed. 

Iona  Cathedral  forms  a  striking  subject,  and  The  Land’s  End  and  the 
“Armed  Knights,”  Cornwall  (a  picturesque  group  of  rocks),  are  truly 
poetical  in  their  beauty.  They  should  command  a  place  in  every  collection . 

We  shall  be  somewhat  surprised  if  wo  do  not  find  the  new  album 
views  quite  as  popular,  to  say  the  least,  as  stereographs  ;  and  those  who 
cater  for  the  pleasure  of  the  numerous  tourists  and  visitors  who  annually 
go  in  search  of  health  or  amusement,  will  act  wisely  in  procuring  a  store 
of  the  chief  beauties  in  the  several  localities  wherewith  to  angle  for  a 
share  of  that  substantial  esteem  evinced  in  the  presentation  of  small 
medallions  in  one  of  the  precious  metals,  having  on  one  side  an  effigy  of 
Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen  of  these  realms.  To  cease 
badinage ,  however,  very  pretty  collections  of  scenes  in  any  picturesque 
neighbourhood  may  be  got  together,  and  can  be  displayed  to  great 
advantage  in  the  form  now  introduced. 


of  Sonefics. 

EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

A  meeting  of  this  Society  was  hold  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the 
17th  ult.,  the  chair  being  occupied  by  John  Xicol,  Esq.,  Vice-President. 

The  names  of  Messrs.  Barrie  and  Smith  were  added  to  the  roll  of 
members. 

The  Secretary  stated  that,  owing  to  most  of  the  members  being  at 
present  in  the  country,  he  had  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  procure  a 
T  aper  to  he  read  at  the  meeting,  which  he  had  summoned  merely  because 
there  was  a  law  to  that  effect.  One  incident  had  occurred,  however, 
which  would  give  them  all  active  employment  for  the  next  half-hour. 
He  held  in  his  hand  a  parcel  of  about  six  dozen  photographs,  which  Mr. 
Rejlander  had  just  presented  to  the  Society,  under  circumstances  which 
would  be  explained  by  the  following  letter  from  Mr,  A.  II.  Wall : — 


Sherbornr  Villa,  Dartmouth  Park  Koad, 
August  lUh,  18(33. 

Dear  Sin,— Have  ju-t  Ic-ft  Rejlander's,  and  have  been  talking  with  him  about  many 
things,  artistic  and  photographic,  and.  amongst  others,  of  the  Society  of  which  you  are 
Secretary.  Now,  while  photography  has  been  cherished  by  our  societies  as  a  science, 
and  every  art  bearing  upon  its  improvement  has  been  duly  cared  for  at  their  monthly 
meetings,  artistic  culture  and  pictorial  science  are  things  which  have  been  sadly 
neglected.  R  jlander,  being  as  conscious  of  this  as  myself,  feels  no  little  pleasure  in 
hailing  gratefully  the  efforts  made  in  this  direction  by  the  Ed  nburgh  Photographic 
Society,  and  begs  its  acceptance,  through  me,  of  a  set  of  small  copies  from  some  of 
his  larger  groups  and  studies.  They  are  not  intended  as  specimens  of  careful  manipu¬ 
lation,  and  defective  chemical  conditions  are  not  altogether  absent,  as  you  will  see  ;  but 
for  variety  and  force  of  expression,  for  grouping,  composition,  sentiment,  reality  of 
impersonation,  &c.,  they  are  charming,  and  many  a  lesson  may  be  gleaned  from  them 
by  those  who  are  anxious  to  master  something  more  than  the  mere  mechanical  opera¬ 
tions  of  photography.  Rejlander  may,  perhaps  necessarily,  be  a  little  careless  of 
the  minor  qualities  of  neatness,  &e.,  in  his  manipulation,  for  he  never  fails  to 
ex|  end  all  his  energies  and  care  upon  the  preservation  of  beautiful  lines,  transparent 
shadows,  artistic  chiaroscuro,  and  the  eloquent  telling  of  a  story.  In  his  glass  room — 
one  which  cannot  be  too  widely  known  and  imitated— he  is  full  of  life  and  action  : 
everything  lie  desires  done  by  his  inode!  he  does  himself,  at  the  same  time  carefully 
abstaining  from  that  handling  and  placing  and  pulling  about  and  mechanically  arrang¬ 
ing  which  less  artistic  people  conceive  necessary  for  securing  pose  and  expression. 

I  have  asked  Mr.  Rejlander  to  send  you  a  short  paper  on  the  subject  of  artistic 
photography.  I  hope  he  will  do  so.  Of  all  the  societies  for  pluck,  earnestness,  and 
real  go-a-headitiveness,  commend  me  to  that  of  which  you  are  the  Hon.-Sec.  and 
also  to  that  to  which  is  Hon.-Sec.  Yours  faithfully, 

ALFRED  II.  WALL. 

P.S.— Hurrah  for  the  North  and  the  South  !— the  art-societies  of  photography." 

Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor,  Hon -See., 

Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 

The  letter  and  accompanying  donation  were  received  with  loud 
applause  ;  and  the  pictures  were  distributed  on  the  table  for  inspection, 
eliciting  many  remarks  from  the  members  on  account  of  the  entire 
absence  of  conventionalism  in  the  various  groupings. 

The  Secretary  resumed  : — It  “never  rains  hut  it  pours,”  and  I  hare 
now  the  pleasure  of  presenting,  in  the  name  of  one  of  our  members — Mr. 
Waterston,  of  Hanover  Street — this  magnificent  album  for  holding  the 
pictures  just  presented  by  Mr.  Rejlander,  and  any  others  of  similar  size 
which  may  he  contributed.  Mr.  Waterston  was  in  my  establishment 
shortly  after  the  pictures  were  delivered,  and,  in  the  kindest  manner, 
offered  to  supply  a  fitting  repository  for  them.  He  only  attaches  one 
condition,  and  it  is  a  wise  one — that  at  every  meeting  of  the  Society  this 
album  be  laid  on  the  table.  [The  donation  of  the  album — which  was 
large,  strongly-bound,  and  emblazoned  with  the  name  of  the  Society  on 
the  cover — was  received  with  applause,  and  it  was  handed  round  for 
inspection.] — The  Secretary  further  stated  that  he  had  one  or  two  photo¬ 
graphic  pictures  to  submit  for  their  inspection.  First,  that  of  Mr.  Wall, 
who,  by  his  paper  at  last  meeting,  had  caused  such  keen  discussion,  and 
to  whom  they  were  so  much  indebted.  His  carte  he  had  been  fortunate 
enough  in  getting  inserted  into  what  he  called  his  own  private  album, 
which  contained  only  those  more  or  less  connected  with  the  science  or 
literature  of  photography.  From  the  same  repository  he  submitted  for 
inspection  the  portrait  of  the  Editor  of  The  British  3  ouknal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy".  These  were  handed  round  among  the  members,  and  inspected 
with  much  interest. 

The  Secretary  also  exhibited  a  pen-and-ink  sketch  by  Mr.  Wall, 
entitled  An  Essay  on  Photographic  Criticism,  which  he  thought  was  about 
the  cleverest  thing  he  had  ever  seen,  and  which  he  hoped  Mr.  Wall 
would  publish  for  the  benefit  of  the  profession  generally.  Several  mem¬ 
bers  expressed  a  similar  opinion,  and  the  universal  feeling  was  that  Mr. 
Wall  should  publish  it  to  the  world  at  large. 

It  was  proposed  and  unanimously  agreed  to,  that  the  Secretary  bring 
monthly  before  the  Society,  at  its  meetings,  a  summary  of  all  that 
transpires  in  the  photographic  world,  so  far  as  that  could  he  gleaned  from 
the  various  journals,  which  he  was  empowered  to  procure  for  that  purpose. 
The  Secretary  said  lie  would  agree  to  this  with  pleasure. 

After  some  other  conversation, 

The  Chairman  said  it  was  then  his  pleasant  duty  to  propose  the 
Society’s  thanks  to  three  gentlemen.  First,  to  Mr.  Wall  for  his  thought¬ 
fulness  and  kind  feeling  towards  the  Society,  which  he  showed  in  carry¬ 
ing  it  about  with  him,  so  to  speak,  when  visiting  some  of  his  friends  in 
London — among  others,  Mr.  Rejlander,  who,  at  his  request,  doubtless, 
had  so  kindly  sent  them  so  many  of  his  beautiful  little  pictures,  and 
he  now  begged  to  thank  Mr.  Rejlander  for  having-  so  liberally  ac¬ 
ceded  to  Mr.  Wall’s  double  request.  It  ought  to  encourage  the  members 
when  they  saw  men  like  these — men  who  were  at  the  head  of  art-photo¬ 
graphy — showing  by  such  a  letter  as  the  Secretary  had  received  that  their 
efforts  were  being  appreciated ;  and  every  member  in  going  out  with  his 
camera  ought  to  feel  that  the  Society  had  to  a  certain  extent  now  got  a 
reputation,  and  each  ought  to  feel  that  upon  him  individually  the  future 
character  of  the  Society  would  depend.  Mr.  Bums  and  others  had  done 
much  in  that  direction ;  hut  each  member  should  try  to  show  that  he  had 
a  love  for  art,  and  that  members  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society, 
at  least,  will  come  out  as  art  photographers.  He  would  also  couple  with 
the  gentlemen  first  named  Mr.  Waterston,  who  had  so  liberally  given 
them  that  beautiful  book  for  holding  the  production  of  Rejlander  and 
others. 

The  votes  of  thanks  were  enthusiastically  responded  to,  after  which  the 
meeting  separated. 

It  was  intimated  that  the  next  meeting  would  he  held  on  the  third 
Wednesday  in  September. 


*  This  letter,  although  written  as  a  private  communication,  is  published  at  the 
request  of  the  Secretary,  with  Mr,  Wair's  permission. 
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MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

At  the  last  ordinary  meeting  of  the  above  Society  it  was  agreed  that 
there  should  be  an  out-door  meeting  of  the  members  during  the  recess  ; 
and,  in  accordance  with  that  resolution,  on  the  15th  ult.  a  number  of  the 
members  met  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  excursion  to  Marple,  Derby¬ 
shire,  and  from  thence  up  the  Yalley  of  the  Goyt,  to  the  Strines. 

Unfortunately  the  weather  was  not  so  favourable  as  could  have  been 
desired,  there  being  constant  showers,  accompanied  with  high  wind, 
during  the  afternoon,  with  only  occasional  gleams  of  that  bright  sunshine 
on  which  photographers  mainly  depend.  Such  being  the  case,  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  so  large  a  number  of  members  should  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance  as  could  have  been  wished ;  but  at  the  same  time  some  of  the 
principal  members  were  there,  armed  cap-a-pie  Avitli  their  three-legged 
monsters,  amongst  which  we  noticed  a  variety  of  all  ages,  ranging  from 
the  stereoscopic  to  the  eleven  by  nine. 

After  a  pleasant  railway  journey  of  an  hour,  enlivened  by  jokes, 
and  made  instructive  by  descriptions  of  the  various  processes  practised 
by  those  gentlemen  who  had  been  foolhardy  enough  to  bring  their 
cameras  in  spite  of  the  wind,  Marple  was  reached,  where  Mr.  Sidebotham 
was  waiting  at  the  station,  and  from  thence  acted  as  pioneer,  pointing 
out  all  the  picturesque  bits  ■which  abound  in  the  Yalley  of  the  Govt, 
and  all  the  way  up  the  Strines.  There  were  some  lovely  bits  for  still 
weather,  several  picturesque  old  bridges,  and  river  scenery.  Of  course 
many  pictures  were  taken  under  difficulties — we  had  almost  said,  with 
equal  truth,  under  umbrellas ;  still  we  have  seen  several  prints  which 
are  most  satisfactory,  and  prove  that  even  good  pictures  can,  with  care 
and  good  manipulation,  be  produced  even  in  spite  of  wind  and  rain. 

On  reaching  the  Strines  Print  Works  every  camera  was  pointed  at  the 
very  pretty  view  of  Mr.  Sidebotham’s  residence,  which  is  most  roman¬ 
tically  situated,  surrounded  with  trees  of  various  hues,  with  a  famous 
pigeon-house  in  a  sheet  of  water  for  the  foreground.  Whilst  the  photo¬ 
graphers  were  at  work  looking  at  their  cameras,  and  the  cameras  looking 
at  the  view,  our  host,  Mr.  Sidebotham,  took  a  peep  at  the  lot,  and  pro¬ 
duced  a  very  satisfactory  negative.  The  members  then  adjourned  to 
partake  of  the  kind  and  hospitable  reception  prepared  for  them  by  Mr. 
Sidebotham  ;  and,  as  might  be  anticipated,  full  justice  was  done  to  his 
hospitality. 

After  tea  Mr.  Sidebotham  took  a  couple  more  negatives,  the  members 
being  grouped  round  the  tables.  One  of  them  was  especially  satisfactory, 
and  Mr.  Sidebotham  promised  a  print  to  those  present  as  a  memento  of 
a  very  pleasant  meeting. 

.  There  were  many  speculations  amongst  the  uninitiated  inhabitants  of 
Marple  as  to  what  could  be  the  object  of  the  excursionists ;  and,  on  the 
departure  of  the  train  in  the  evening,  a  large  number  had  collected  at 
the  station  evidently  bent  on  seeing  the  last  of  the  strangers. 

Amongst  the  various  processes  represented  were  Taupenot,  Petschler 
and  Mann’s  modification  of  the  Taupenot,  tannin,  albumen,  and  Dr. 
Hill  Norris’s  plates. 

Before  separating  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  Secretaries 
should  make  arrangements  for  holding  another  out-door  meeting,  this 
first  attempt  having  proved  so  satisfactoiy. 

- — i - - - 

Jfffmgn  dfnrresjtDithtitte. 

Paris ,  August  26,  1863. 

In  proportion  as  photography  progresses  and  expands  its  applica¬ 
tions  multiply,  and,  as  it  were,  issue  one  from  another.  The  dis¬ 
covery  of  Niepce,  Daguerre,  and  Talbot,  after  having  long  followed 
its  own  special  course,  is  now  being  transformed  by  its  alliance 
with  the  arts  and  industries,  to  which  it  at  first  seemed  destined  to 
remain  a  stranger.  Thus,  from  engraving  and  lithography  it 
borrows  means  of  production,  and  in  return  opens  to  them  new 
ways.  It  was  but  lately  that  it  entered  the  domain  of  sculpture, 
and  now  we  see  it  uniting  with  the  ceramic  art.  M.  Lafon  de 
Camarsac  and  M.  Gille  (an  artistic  manufacturer  of  porcelain)— -two 
men  who  have  already  given  proofs  of  their  capacity — have  joined 
together  for  the  purpose  of  making  large  use  of  photography  as  a 
decorative  appliance.  Photography  can  execute  all  the  subjects 
with  which  painting  is  able  to  adorn  our  porcelain.  It  will  be  a 
new  luxury  to  have  dinner  services,  flower  vases,  goblets,  epergnes, 
bearing  no  longer  the  pretensions  or  vulgar  subjects  which  often 
disfigure  them,  but  the  portraits  of  our  relatives  or  of  contempo¬ 
rary  celebrities,  landscapes,  or  public  buildings.  Such  subjects 
will  at  least  have  the  interest  of  truthfulness.  The  recent  exhi¬ 
bitions  have  enabled  every  one  to  judge  of  the  degree  of  perfection 
to  which  the  processes  of  M.  Lafon  de  Camarsac  have  been  brought 
by  practice.  The  question  of  success  is  not  a  doubtful  one. 

M.  Poitevin’s  carbon  pictures  are  also  equally  applicable  to 
porcelain  decoration.  \Ve  have  seen  some  further  results  of  his 
essays,  which  prove  that  in  the  hands  of  an  experienced  practi¬ 
tioner  his  method  would  be  fully  successful  in  this  application. 

M.  Gille,  whom  we  have  just  spoken  of,  has  undertaken  to  utilise 
pligto-sculpture  for  the  production  of  statuettes  and  medallions  in 


porcelain  biscuit.  This  fine,  light,  and  transparent  paste  adapts 
itself  admirably  to  the  representation  of  flesh.  Subjects  will  cer¬ 
tainly  not  be  wanting  to  secure  for  it  commercial  success. 

A  few  weeks  back  Disderi  took  a  charming  portrait  of  the 
Prince  Imperial.  To  circulate  it  promptly  and  in  large  numbers  he 
photographed  it  on  wood,  to  be  afterwards  engraved.  Yarious 
processes  were  tried,  but  without  giving  satisfactory  results. 
The  Colombat  process  (with  per-cbloride  of  iron  and  tartaric  acid) 
seemed  the  best ;  but  like  the  others  it  had  the  serious  inconve¬ 
nience  of  damaging  the  wood,  and  of  giving  an  uniform  grey 
image,  in  which  the  engraver  has  great  difficulty  in  finding  the 
necessary  indications.  At  last  recourse  was  had  to  M.  Baroux. 
Now  the  obstacle  no  longer  exists.  The  photographic  image  is 
obtained  upon  a  white  coating  which  preserves  the  wmod,  and 
leaves  to  each  part  of  the  image  its  proper  tone.  Further:  this 
coating  does  not  crack  after  the  operations,  as  is  the  case  when 
the  surface  of  the  wood  has  been  covered  with  albumen,  collodion, 
or  gelatine.  In  M.  Baroux’s  process  there  is  a  real  and  important 
step  in  advance. 

As  to  the  heliographic  engraving  process  that  Disderi  purchased, 
and  of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  it  appears  that  it  does  not 
belie  the  promises  held  out  by  the  first  essays.  Engravings  and 
lithographs  had  been  reproduced  very  satisfactorily  with  it;  but 
for  portraits  after  nature,  and  for  oil  paintings,  the  question  re¬ 
mained  undecided.  It  has  now,  however,  been  advantageously 
solved.  We  have  seen  the  reproduction  of  an  old  painting  and 
several  portraits,  which  are  all  very  successful. 

EBNEST  LACAN. 


Philadelphia ,  August  Oth,  1863. 

That  venerable  gentleman  “  the  oldest  inhabitant  ”  declares  that 
never  in  his  recollection  has  occurred  so  long  and  persistent  a 
heated  term  as  is  now  oppressing  us.*  Hot,  day  and  night ;  and, 
to  add  to  the  trouble,  ice  has  been  becoming  scarcer  day  by  day. 
The  wounded  and  sick  in  the  hospital  need  cold  water  more  than 
any  other,  and  our  Government,  with  praiseworthy  care  for  their 
comfort,  stops  such  cargoes  of  ice  as  it  may  need  ere  they  reach 
the  city.  The  light  south-westerly  winds,  too,  prevent  the  vessels 
making  much  headway  with  their  cooling  freight.  With  the 
wounded,  the  greatest  comfort  they  can  have,  in  many  cases,  is 
from  ice-water  dropping  continually  on  their  aching  wounds. 

Since  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
have  had  abundant  opportunity  of  aiding  in  relieving  the  suffering 
of  our  brave  defenders ;  and  it  is  pleasing  to  see  how  charity  is 
developed  in  this  time  of  need.  Some  days  after  the  great  battle, 
Mr.  Gutekunst  visited  the  field  with  his  camera  and  chemicals; 
but,  when  he  reached  there,  he  found  so  much  to  do  in  the 
hospitals  that  photography  was  laid  on  the  shelf,  and  with  hearty 
goodwill  did  he  apply  himself  to  the  duties  of  a  nurse.  No  easy 
task  is  this  in  such  a  place  and  after  such  a  contest.  But  what 
sights  and  sorrows  can  be  borne  when  they  are  seen,  not  in  idle 
curiosity,  but  in  the  exercise  of  the  noblest  charity  ! 

When  Mr.  Gutekunst  found  that  his  services  were  not  so  much 
needed  he  turned  his  attention  to  his  camera,  and  during  the 
remainder  of  his  stay  in  the  neighbourhood  he  succeeded  in  secur¬ 
ing  some  very  fine  views,  on  about  10  by  12  plates  (I  give  the 
size  from  memory),  with  his  largest  Harrison’s  globe  lens. 
These  views  he  has  now  published,  and  he  is  disposing  of  them  at 
the  rate  of  10  dollars  per  set  of  seven,  the  whole  of  tlm  proceeds i  of 
the  sales  to  go  to  the  aid  of  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  With 
excellent  good  taste  he  has  avoided  the  horrors  of  the  battle-field, 
and  shown  only  what  is  picturesque  and  which  will  become 
historical : — The  Gateway  of  the  Cemetery,  battered  and  scarred  by 
the  rebel  shell;  the  Head-Quarters  of  General  Meade — an  old  log 
house ;  the  residence  of  the  “  old  patriot  ”  who  served  so  weil 
during  the  fight,  with  its  venerable  inhabitant  seated  at  the  door; 
the  tents  of  the  Sanitary  Commission.  The  last-named  picture 
has  the  fault  of  all  eyes  being  turned  on  the  observer,  and  one 
man  in  the  foreground  is  holding  out  with  a  “  look-at-wie  ”  air, 
having  a  bundle  of  bandages  in  each  hand.  In  several  of  the 
views  the  clouds  are  well  preserved,  and  they  are  all  remarkably 
good  pictures.  The  mounts  are  neatly  printed  with  a  descriptive 
notice  of  each  picture,  and  the  whole  are  valuable  as  historical 
records  of  the  war.  Mr.  Gutekunst  says  that  he  took  no  dark 
tent  with  him,  but  seized  upon  every  dark  hole  he  could  find  to 
prepare  his  plates  in — one  day’s  work  being  conducted  in  a  com¬ 
mon  covered  waggon  he  had  hired,  and  which  he  extemporised 
into  a  dark  chamber  by  temporary  curtains.  The  waggon  itself 

*  When  our  Correspondent  dispatched  his  communication  the  thermometer  stood  at 
92°  in  the  shade ! 
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can  be  seen  standing  in  the  gateway  of  the  cemetery  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  that  locality.  In  the  town  of  Gettysburg  he  noticed  a 
shell  sticking  in  the  wall  of  a  photographic  gallery.  I  enclose 
Mr.  G.’s  advertisement  of  the  pictures  alluded  to. 

Mr.  Kobert  Shriver,  of  Cumberland,  Maryland,  whose  pictures 
have  always  been  the  pride  of  the  Amateur  Photographic  Ex¬ 
change  Club,  gives  a  description  of  the  captiwe  of  that  city  by  the 
rebels  during  the  recent  raid,  and  says  he  might  have  had  many 
chances  of  photographing  the  intruders,  but  he  was  too  much 
taken  up  with  the  incidents  of  the  day  which  were  occurring 
about  him  in  such  quick  succession.  The  rebels  were  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  place  only  a  few  hours,  and  did  no  damage  worth 
mentioning.  They  bought  freely,  paying  in  Confederate  scrip, 
the  storekeepers  charging  “Dixie”  prices.  It  is  hinted,  however, 
that  most  of  the  money  paid  was  bogus.  Shriver  says  : — “I  tell 
you  what,  Sellers,  although  our  town  was  entirely  undisturbed 
and  met  no  losses,  no  citizens  being  harmed  and  all  that,  yet  1 
can  have  some  idea  of  the  HARD  times  our  poor  fellow-citizens  in 
places  occupied  and  re-occupied,  burnt,  devastated  and  pillaged 
times  and  again,  must  have.  A  fellow  must  be  under  the  thumb  of 
Jeff,  once  to  fully  appreciate  or  venerate  ‘  Uncle  Sam.’  ”  * 

After  the  raid,  ancl  before  the  bank  had  fully  resumed  business, 
Mr.  Shriver  occupied  a  few  days  in  making  an  excursion  on  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  taking  with  him  a  goodly  lot  of  tannin 
plates  ;  but  having  read  Fassitt’s  mishaps  with  tannin,  he  said  he 
felt  somewhat  “shaky  in  his  faith,”  so  he  took  some  pyrogallic  acid 
with  him  and  developed  his  first  plates,  which  were  very  good 
indeed — in  fact,  I  have  never  seen  better  work  with  dry  collodion. 
Among  his  amusing  mishaps  he  mentioned  finding  some  water  on 
his  plate-box  one  morning,  and  on  examination  discovered  that  all 
the  plates  were  spoiled  and  streaked,  so  he  wiped  it  out,  filled  it 
again,  and  adds: — “I  took  it  to  bed  with  me,  determined  that  if  any 
injury  came  tc  it  I  would  be  responsible.”  Out  of  that  box  full  he 
lost  one  in  developing;  all  the  rest  were  good.  There  were  twelve 
in  all. 

I  saw  Mr.  Borda  yesterday,  and  he  has  not  yet  got  over  his  tan¬ 
nin  difficulties,  and  thinks  the  water  must  be  “the  matter.”  He 
says  that  at  his  old  house  in  Woodside  his  dark-room  is  yet  in  order, 
and  his  hydrant  in  it  runs  clear,  cold,  spring  water.  There  he  always 
made  quick  dry  plates,  and  there  he  will  try  them  again,  and  if  it 
is  the  water  he  will  know  how  to  proceed  in  future.  In  my  own 
opinion,  although  I  have  made  a  good  many  tannin  plates  of  late, 
I  have  had  none  of  the  insensitive  kind,  and  am  at  a  loss  to  know 
the  cause  of  the  trouble  with  others. 

A  few  members  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  met  at  the  rooms  last 
Wednesday  evening,  but  not  in  sufficient  numbers  to  form  a  quorum. 
We  had,  however,  some  conversation  relative  to  the  above  matter, 
and  free  chlorine  in  the  water  was  blamed  for  the  trouble.  Vice- 
President  Graff,  who  was  for  many  years  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
Water  Works,  and  who  had  had  careful  analyses  made  of  the  water 
from  time  to  time,  said  that  there  was  very  little  chlorine  in  the 
water  of  the  Schuylkill  river,  no  more  than  in  any  other  water. 

Mr.  Clemons  says  he  has  tried  a  preliminary  coating  of  albumen 
on  his  plates,  in  which  was  dissolved  a  minute  quantity  of  bi¬ 
chloride  of  mercury,  and  he  avers  that  plates  thus  prepared  are 
much  quicker  than  the  same  collodion  on  plain  glass.  He  showed 
me  some  negatives,  taken  in  this  manner.  Mr.  Clemons  is  a  maker 
of  albumenised  paper,  and  has  introduced  a  “dodge”  which  is 
new  to  me,  and  is  worth  the  attention  of  other  dealers,  viz.,  rolling 
up  albumen  paper,  when  delivering  it  to  his  customers,  "with  the 
albumen  side  out.  He  first  lays  on  the  counter  a  sheet  of  blotting 
paper;  on  this,  face  down,  he  places  the  sheets  of  paper,  then  rolls 
them  all  up  together,  film  side  out,  the  albumen  being  protected 
from  contact  with  the  hands  by  the  tissue  paper.  The  advantage  of 
this  plan  is  evident  in  the  ease  with  which  the  paper  is  straightened 
out.  The  plan  may  not  be  new  in  Europe,  but  I  have  bought 
paper  from  all  the  principal  dealers  in  America,  and  in  no  case  was 
it  rolled  up  in  this  manner  except  by  Mr.  Clemons. — Hoping  others 
will  try  it,  I  am  yours,  &c.,  COLEMAN  SELLERS. 


The  Art  Union  op  Glasgow,  last  year,  substituted  photographic  for 
engraved  copies  of  paintings,  as  our  readers  know,  and  found,  as  we  stated 
some  months  since,  the  plan  thoroughly  successful,  although  the  Art  Jour¬ 
nal  of  London  made  an  ill-founded  statement  to  the  contrary.  In  proof 
of  its  success,  we  now  inform  our  readers  that  the  same  plan  will  he 
carried  out  this  year,  the  photographing  of  the  selected  pictures  being 
again  entrusted  to  Mr.  Annan,  whose  clever  reproductions  (thanks  to  his 
last  year’s  exertions)  are  now  so  well  known. 

*  It  is  no  doubt  difficult  tor  one  in  the  position  of  ouv  worthy  Correspondent  to  avoid 
taking  part  in  political  matters,  though  we  ignore  politics  in  connexion  with  science. 


otes  of  fite  fftottlli. 

Off,  off  and  away  !  Out  from  the  bustling  scenes  of  daily  toil — out  from 
the  palling  round  of  fashionable  gaieties — out  and  away  from  the  labours 
of  the  press,  the  bar,  the  pulpit,  the  senate,  the  counter,  and  the  office- 
desk  ;  off  to  green  fields  and  shady  groves — to  the  hearty,  fresh-breathing 
sea-side,  or  the  more  thorough  changes  of  continental  travel.  By  road, 
by  river,  and  by  rail,  off,  off  and  away  !  It  is  said  that  the  West-end  of 
London  was  never  so  thoroughly  deserted,  and  the  principal  photo¬ 
graphic  portrait  establishments  are,  consequently,  more  or  less  in  very 
much  the  same  condition.  The  supposition  generally  adopted  is  that 
thousands  who  were  detained  in  London  last  year  by  the  Exhibition  are 
now  “  making  up  for  it,”  and  that  there  is  consequently  a  more  than 
usually  large  number  of  holiday  seekers.  Photographers  at  watering 
places  are  on  the  alert ;  and  here  and  there,  hound  hither  and  thither, 
in  the  luggage  of  the  city-deserting  crowd  we  may  espy  the  now 
universally  familiar  camera  and  tripod. 

Amongst  the  many  who  have  departed  from  our  shores  during  the 
past  month  is  the  well-known  African  traveller,  M.  du  Chaillu,  whose 
luggage  has  received  a  new  and  important  addition  in  the  shape  of  a 
very  complete  set  of  photographic  apparatus.  Determined  that  any 
future  marvels  of  the  world’s  unknown  portions  should  have  witnesses 
which  neither  Mr.  Malone  nor  any  other  doubter  should  possess  the 
power  of  disputing,  M.  du  Chaillu  placed  himself  as  a  pupil  under  the 
able  tuition  of  Mr.  H.  Claudet,  mastered  the  difficulties  of  a  rapid  photo¬ 
graphic  process — with  the  aid.  of  that  gentleman’s  much-discoursed-of 
formic  acid  iron  developer — and  set  sail  for  Africa  on  the  6th  ult.,  from 
St.  Katherine’s  Dock,  in  the  good  ship  Mentor.  May  his  plates  be  fired 
off  as  rapidly  and  as  successfully  as  his  shots !  so  shall  his  return  be  the 
more  heartily  welcomed,  and  his  evidence  the  more  thoroughly  weighty. 

Photography  has  again  been  present  in  our  criminal  courts.  One 
instance  we  may  mention  as  singular.  In  the  case  of  the  young  man, 
W.  H.  Clark — arraigned  first  for  murder,  and  more  recently  tried  on 
another  charge — the  counsel  for  the  defence  introduced  a  photographic 
portrait  of  the  prisoner  taken  about  the  time  the  offences  were  committed, 
and  urged  that  between  this  time  and  that  at  which  he  was  identified  ho 
must  have  changed  so  much  as  to  render  identification  difficult,  if  not  im¬ 
possible.  The  Common  Serjeant  justly  said  that  it  was  “a  very  strange  sort 
of  defence hut  the  jury  demolished  it  at  a  blow  by  pronouncing  the  photo¬ 
graph  a  very  good  likeness  of  the  prisoner  as  he  then  stood  before  them. 

The  Surveyor- General  at  Calcutta  has  endeavoured  to  introduce  the 
photo -lithographic  process  of  Sir  Henry  James  for  the  reproduction 
of  Government  maps,  but  has  abandoned  it  as  unsuitable.  We  think 
this  must  he  the  result  of  some  mistake  on  his  part. 

A  paragraph  in  our  last  publication  contrasted  our  cheaper  London 
photographic  establishments  unfavourably  with  those  of  Paris,  and  a 
letter  appearing  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  makes  that  contrast  still  less  fa¬ 
vourable  to  ourselves.  A  “photographic  artist”  (heaven  save  the  mark !), 
whose  establishment  is  in  the  Strand,  was  visited  by  a  young  woman  from 
the  country,  and,  having  taken  her  portrait,  was  so  enraged  when  she 
denounced  it — in  perhaps  rather  strong  terms — as  being  neither  like  her 
nor  a  decently  good  picture,  that  he,  in  very  vulgar  and  brutal  language, 
it  is  said,  threatened  to  retain  her  a  prisoner  until  she  either  consented 
to  receive  the  “picture”  or  satisfy  his  claim  for  its  price.  The  young 
woman  from  the  country  not  being  inclined  to  submit  tamely  to  such 
illegal  treatment,  “rushed”  to  the  window  and  called  “ police in  so 
doing  being  coarsely  reminded  that  she  was  “showing  her  legs”  (as  the 
prevailing  fashion  renders  it  probable  that  more  or  less  she  actually 
did) — and  at  last  was  released  by  the  aid  of  a  police  officer  who  gal¬ 
lantly  came  to  her  rescue.  The  letter  we  are  pleased  to  see  states  that 
“the  affair  will  he  strictly  investigated,”  and  the  writer  hopes  its 
statements  may  “serve  as  a  caution  to  female  strangers  in  London, 
who  may  have  the  ill-fortune  to  he  caricatured  and  imprisoned  in  like 
manner  by  a  miserable  pretender  to  a  noble  art,  of  which  he  has  proved 
himself  so  utterly  unworthy  a  disciple.”  Now,  coarse  and  vulgar  cheap 
photographers  are,  unfortunately,  not  uncommon ;  and  when  these  have 
had  the  trouble  of  taking  a  perfect  stranger’s  portrait,  and  they  find  that 
time  and  material  have  been  expended  in  vain,  it  is  probable*  that  they 
feel  angry,  and  express  themselves — being  coarse  and  vulgar  men — in  a 
very  coarse  and  vulgar  way.  Still  it  is  as  well  that  they  should  know  that 
such  conduct  will  not  always  pass  with  impunity ;  and,  wliile  applauding 
her  spirit,  we  hope  the  young  woman  from  the  country  will  make  an 
example  of  the  blackguardly  young  man  from  the  Strand.  But  we  have 
heard  of  cases — and  very,  very  many  of  them  too — in  which  the  laws  have 
been  set  at  nought  in  a  manner  far  more  outrageous  and  inexcusable.  In 
the  east  of  London  there  are  low  establishments — professedly  photo¬ 
graphic — which  arc  the  scenes  of  such  crimes  as  justify  the  frequent 
interference  of  the  police ;  and  scattered  all  over  London  are — as  every 
now  and  then  we  see  in  the  daily  papers — photographic  shops  which 
are  mere  dens  of  swindlers,  systematically  depending  upon  the  bullv 
and  the  cheat  rather  than  upon  the  quality  or  character  of  the  pro¬ 
ductions  they  pretend  to  vend.  For  the  honour  and  in  the  interests 
of  the  art  it  would  be  as  well  if  a  society  were  started  to  expose  these 
abominations,  and  provide  funds  for  aiding  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
proprietors.  The  cases  which  might  then  be  brought  forward  are 
so  numerous  that  a  very  wholesome  effect  would  doubtless  he  speedily 
produced  by  such  ^  society’s  operations,  r.  a,  S,  3 
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anb  Strays. 

National  Photographic  Portrait  Museum. — Mr.  Lachlan  McLach- 
lan’s  suggestion  for  the  formation  of  a  National  Photographic  Portrait 
Gallery,  to  which  in  our  previous  number  we  gave  publicity,  has  been  ex¬ 
tensively  copied  by  the  London  and  Provincial  press,  and  seems  likely  to 
be  put  into  practical  use. 

The  Spectrum  of  Hydrogen. — In  a  memoir  communicated  to  the 
Chemical  Society  of  Paris,  by  M.  Lechlanche,  on  this  subject,  the  coin¬ 
cidence  of  the  three  bands  of  the  three  primary  colours  with  the  three 
lines,  C,  F  and  a  secondary  one  near  G,  of  the  solar  spectrum  is  pointed 
out,  and  M.  Lechlanche  considers  these  lines  due  to  hydrogen  instead  of 
to  metals. 

Some  Further  Balloon  Experiments  have  been  projected  in  Paris 
and  in  London.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  photography  was  not  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Negretti,  or  some  other  enterprising  professor, 
on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Coxwell’s  ascent  on  the  10th,  for  the  atmosphere 
was  so  clear  that  a  magnificent  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  was 
obtained ;  and,  with  a  common  opera  glass,  the  visitors  promenading  on 
the  pier  of  Ryde  were  distinctly  visible,  the  cannon  mounted  on  the 
ramparts  could  be  readily  counted,  and  amongst  the  vessels  it  was  easy 
to  distinguish  their  white  streaks  and  number  of  port-holes,  as  well  as 
their  relative  sizes. 

Glossology:  Fresh  Work,  for  Photography.  —  In  a  work  on 
Ourselves,  Our  Food,  and  Our  Physic,  by  B.  Ridge,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.A., 
a  system  of  tracing  the  diagnosis  of  disease  by  indications  and  ap¬ 
pearances  on  the  tongue  is  described.  Of  this  Sir  David  Brewster, 
writing  in  Good  Words,  says  : — “  Had  we,  from  our  public  hospitals, 
numerous  photographs  of  tongues,  exhibiting  a  connection  between  their 
unclean  phases  and  the  diseases  of  their  possessors,  we  should  have  con¬ 
sidered  glossology  as  a  valuable  element  of  diagnosis.”  *  *  “  As  the 

merit  of  this  new  art  can  be  readily  tested  by  experiment  we  leave  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  Faculty,  and  recommend  the  photographer  as  a  valuable 
auxiliary  in  the  inquiry.” 

The  Exhibition  Medals  Act. — At  a  meeting  of  fortunate  exhibitors 
of  the  International  Exhibition,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  consider 
the  question  of  the  many  false  assertions  set  forth  in  public  advertise¬ 
ments  relative  to  the  medals  and  the  various  excellencies  for  which  they 
were  awai’ded.  The  existing  laws  having  no  provisions  for  such  discre¬ 
ditable  offences,  a  short  bill  was  prepared  entitled  the  Exhibition  Medals 
Act,  1863,  which  provides  penalties  for  such  false  representations  of— for 
the  first  offence  a  fine  of  five  pounds,  and  for  any  subsequent  offence  a 
fine  of  a  sum  not  exceeding  £20,  or  imprisonment  for  a  period  not  exceed¬ 
ing  six  months.  The  Act  also  provides  for  the  recovery  of  damages.  In 
order  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case  it  was  passed  onward  so  rapidly 
that  it  received  the  royal  assent  within  eight  days  of  its  first  reading  in 
the  House. 

Photography  and  Geography.— At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Vienna 
Photographic  Society,  Herr  Bisching,  the  geologist,  read  an  interesting 
paper  on  the  services  that  photography  is  capable  of  rendering  to  geo¬ 
logical  science.  He  took  advantage  of  the  presence  of  several  photo¬ 
graphers  not  yet  started  on  their  annual  excursion  to  persuade  them  not 
to  neglect  anything  of  geological  interest  they  might  meet  with.  Herr 
Bisching  showed  some  photographic  landscapes,  taken  in  New  Zealand 
by  Mr.  Richard  Daintree,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  geologist 
Ilochstetter,  during  the  Novara  journey,  which  have  since  been  used  to 
illustrate  a  work  on  the  subject  published  by  Cotta.  It  was  evident  that 
these  photographs  were  produced  under  unfavourable  circumstances,  and 
they  can,  consequently,  lay  claim  to  no  especial  intrinsic  beauty  ;  never¬ 
theless,  the  novelty  of  these  representations  of  primitive  nature,  of  gold¬ 
washing,  the  palm  avenues,  &c.,  makes  them  of  more  than  ordinary 
scientific  value.  Herr  Bisching  also  stated  that  the  celebrated  traveller, 
Schlagintweit,  was  at  present  making  photographic  studies  in  the 
Himalayan  mountains.  Geographers  might  be  congratulated  upon  the 
progress  thus  made  in  geographical  knowledge.  The  local  nature  of 
the  allusions  made  by  Herr  Bisching  render  the  remainder  of  his  paper 
only  interesting  to  those  acquainted  with  the  place  and  its  environs. 
Herr  Payer,  an  Austrian  by  birth,  now  captain  and  photographer  in 
the  service  of  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  read  his  report  of  a  photographic 
tour  in  Jerusalem,  Alexandria,  Cairo,  the  White  Nile,  &c. ;  but,  thanks 
to  our  fickle  climate,  his  voice  was  almost  inaudible.  He  spoke  in  far 
from  flattering  terms  of  the  intellectual  status  of  his  Egyptian  fellow- 
citizens,  and  related,  with  considerable  humour,  the  adventures  he  met 
with  while  taking  a  fine  series  of  views  which  he  exhibited,  nearly  every 
one  of  which  had  its  own  particular  anecdote  showing  the  superstitious 
ignorance  of  the  natives.  At  one  place  an  Egyptian  mob,  whilst  he  was 
engaged  in  a  neighbouring  house  developing,  destroyed  his  bellows  camera, 
declaring  that  it  was  some  evil  thing  containing  the  seeds  of  a  plague,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  he  had  left  an  official  “kavass”  in  charge  of  the  apparatus. 
In  the  holy  city,  Herr  Payer  engaged  part  of  an  out-building  where  he 
had  a  dying  donkey  for  next  door  neighbour.  Death  soon  after  put  an 
end  to  the  donkey’s  sufferings,  and  the  proprietor  demanded  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  his  beast,  stoutly  maintaining  that  ho  had  been  killed  by 
the  ether  fumes,  and  appealing  to  the  law  in  support  of  his  claim.  In 
Egypt,  said  Herr  Payer,  the  lower  orders  always  look  upon  the  old 
monuments  of  former  greatness  as  the  Devil’s  own  handiwork,  whence  it 
is  not  surprising  that  they  regard  with  suspicion  any  one  taking 
particular  interest  in  them. — Photocjrayhisch.es  Archiv. 


Printing  Process  of  M.  Wotiily. — When  noticing  the  account  given 
by  M.  Lacan  of  the  results  of  M.  Wothly’ s  process  [see  Paris  letter, 
p.  295],  Dr.  Monckhoven  writing  in  Ic  Bulletin  Belyc  de  la  Photographic 
says  :— -“'Since  our  friend  M.  Lacan  calls  the  attention  of  his  read'  i  s  to  the 
invention  of  M.  Wothly,  and  offers  to  reply  to  such  questions  as  may  bo 
asked  of  him  by  his  readers  on  this  subject,  wo  put  to  him  on  behalf  of 
all^  lus  readers  this  one  :  ‘Will  you  communicate  to  us  the  details  of  M. 
V  othly’s  process  ?’  Now  that  we  have  given  audience  to  the  Moniteur 
de  la  Photographic  we  will  tell  our  readers  that  M.  Wothly’s  proofs  that  wo 
have  before  us  strongly  resemble  those  produced  by  the  ordinary  pro¬ 
cesses,  but  their  violet  colour  is  not  so  rich  as  the  latter.  Wo  have 
undertaken  a  series  of  experiments  in  order  to  discover  M.  Wothly’s 
secret,  and  we  will  say  for  the  moment  that  the  proofs  consist  of  silver 
and  per-oxide  of  iron.  There  arc  not,  says  our  friend  M.  Lacan,  either 
chloride  or  iodide  of  silver.  We  believe  it ;  but  if  lie  were  to  add  nor 
bromide,  we  should  doubt.  In  short,  we  certainly  regard  the  discovery 
of  M.  Wothly  as  interesting ;  but  we  will  not  enter  further  into  tlio 
subject,  because  it  will  not  profit  our  readers.  We  shall  appeal  to  our 
German  fellow-labourer,  Dr.  Schuanss,  to  publish  his  experiments  on 
these  proofs,  and  we  propose  doing  likewise.” 

Accident  at  Brighton  :  a  Narrow  Escape. — The  well-known  photo¬ 
grapher,  Mr.  V.  Blanchard,  some  few  days  since,  being  at  Brighton,  was 
enabled  by  his  skill  and  boldness  as  a  swimmer  to  perform  an  action  of 
which  he  has  every  reason  to  feel  proud.  Although  the  sea  was  very 
rough,  and  several  of  the  boatmen  spoke  against  bathing,  Mr.  Blanchard 
and  another  gentleman,  who  also  described  himself  as  a  good  swimmer, 
ventured  in.  When  some  distance  out  the  attention  of  Mr.  Blanchard 
was  attracted  by  evident  signs  of  consternation  and  excitement  dis¬ 
played  by  the  people  on  the  shore,  the  cause  of  which,  when  he  next  rose 
upon  a  wave,  became  visible:  his  companion  in  the  water  was  drowning. 
Although  there  was  a  great  distance  between  him  and  his  unfortunato 
companion,  and  those  on  the  shore,  being  very  much  nearer,  were  making 
efforts  with  ropes,  &c.,  to  render  the  necessary  aid,  Mr.  Blanchard  was 
the  first  who  arrived  to  the  rescue — the  waves  forcing  back  all  who 
attempted  to  do  so  from  the  shore — and  after  a  struggle  the  nearly 
lifeless  body  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  who  with  ropes  round  their 
waists  ventured  in  to  receive  it.  Contrary  to  general  expectation,  and  after 
the  expiration  of  an  unusually  long  time,  the  man  thus  rescued  was, 
by  the  aid  of  the  usual  restoratives,  providentially  restored  to  his  wifo 
and  a  large  family  of  children.  As  a  seaman  said — “It  was  one  of  the 
naraest  ’scapes  as  ever  he  heerd  on,  that  it  wore.” 

Mr.  Pouncy’s  Process. — After  quoting  in  La  Lumiere  the  description 
given  of  this  process  by  one  of  our  contemporaries,  M.  Me- A.  Gaudin 
says “  The  carbon  process  of  Mr.  Pouncy  is  a  very  singular  one  to  bo 
made,  the  subject  of  a  patent.  It  is  true  the  inventor  is  not  very 
exacting  as  to  the  amount  of  duty  which  he  imposes  on  licenses  of 
his  process ;  meanwhile,  it  would  be  as  well  if  he  were  to  endeavour  to 
ascertain  if  his  rights  are  well  founded.  The  process  in  question  is  a 
confused  amalgamation  of  all  the  principal  inventions  which  have  hitherto 
been  put  in  practice  for  obtaining  impressions  in  carbon,  and  it  is  not 
this  unintelligible  confusion  of  Mr.  Pouncy’s  which  will  give  value  to 
his  patent.  Who  will  be  induced  to  believe  that  printers’  ink  is  made  of 
tallow  and  turpentine,  while  it  is  well  known  to  be  made  of  boiled  oil  ?— 
that  bichromate  of  potash  will  dissolve  in  oil  of  turpentine,  while  it  is 
completely  insoluble  in  that  menstruum?  The  process  of  M.  Fargier, 
which  gives  such  beautiful  results,  is  only  applicable  to  a  carbon  film  of 
unusual  thickness ;  but,  immediately  the  carbon  film  is  used  infinitely 
thin  Ave  may  operate  directly,  absolutely  in  the  same  way  as  with  chlo¬ 
ride  of  silver  paper.  The  time,  therefore,  has  arrived  to  substitute  for 
the  salts  of  silver  either  bitumens  and  resins  or  bichromate  of  potash 
with  albumen,  gum,  gelatine,  or  other  organic  matter,  but  in  very  thin 
films— the  only  thing  being  that  the  exposure  will  be  much  longer,  and 
the.  only  guide  as  to  its  duration  is  the  estimation  by  practice  of  the 
actinic  force  of  the  light ! !” 

Photography  in  Court.— The  case  of  Peter  Rinaldi,  remanded  from 
last  session,  was  brought  forward  on  the  19th  ult.,  at  the  Central  Crimi¬ 
nal  Court.  In  opening  the  case  for  the  prosecution  Mr.  Sleigh  remarked 
that  the  evidence  would  establish  the  fact  that,  for  the  first  time  in  this 
country,  the  art  and  science  of  photography  had  been  prostituted  for 
purposes  of  fraud.  “It  would  shoAV,”  said  Mr.  Sleigh,  “that  a  genuine 
note  had  been  photographed  on  a  piece  of  glass  by  a  person  named 
M'Guire,  under  the  direction  of  the  prisoner,  and  that  from  that  plate 
(had  it  not  been  covered  with  a  coating  to  prevent  its  being  so  used)* 
there  might  have  been  printed  by  a  certain  simple  process  thousands  of 
notes,  which  would  be  more  identical  with  the  original  note  than  any 
Avhich  could  be  produced  by  the  tool  of  the  engraArer.” — M'Guire,  appear¬ 
ing  as  witness,  said  the  prisoner  had  proposed  that  they  should  “  travel 
abroad  together  and  make  their  fortunes”  by  means  of  photographic  for¬ 
geries  of  bank  notes;  that  he  (the  prisoner)  had  expressed  himself  as 
“highly  pleased”  Avith  the  photographic  impression,  and  required  1,000 
copies,  although  the  intention  seemed  to  have  been  the  eventual  embody¬ 
ing  of  the  photograph  on  a  copperplate. — The  Chewalier  Ignatius  do 
Schaeffer,  Director  to  the  Austrian  Consulate  General,  deposed  that  the 
one-gulden  note  copied  Avas  one  of  a  kind  extensively  circulated  in  the 
Austrian  Empire,  and  was  equal  in  value  to  about  two  shillings  English 
money. — Mr.  Metcalf,  for  the  defence,  submitted  there  was  no  case.  The 
statute  under  Avhich  the  prisoner  was  indicted  could  not  haA'e  contem- 

*  The  plate— simply  a  positive  image — had  been  “backed  up"  with  black  varnish. 
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plated  a  photographic  impression,  because  when,  it  was  passed  photo¬ 
graphy  was  unknown;  and  he  also  urged  that  the  photograph  was  in 
itself  useless  for  the  purpose  of  forgery,  and  that  the  photographer  had 
worked,  not  for  the  prisoner,  but  for  the  police,  with  whom  he  was  in 
secret  communication. — Mr.  J ustice  Keating  having  ruled  that  the  case 
must  go  to  the  jury,  summed  up  by  replying  to  Mr.  Metcalf,  and  said 
“  if  the  jury  were  of  opinion  that  the  prisoner  did  in  any  way  make  any 
plate  whatever,  of  glass,  or  of  any  other  material,  and  that  he  did  so  with 
a  felonious  intent  to  forge  or  counterfeit  the  currency  of  the  Austrian 
dominions,  they  must  find  him  guilty.”  Without  leaving  then’  box  the 
jury  returned  a  verdict  of  Guilty.  Sentence  deferred. 


— » — 

We  are  at  all  times  willing  to  assist  our  Correspondents  to  the 
utmost  of  our  ability,  but  we  can  only  do  so  through  the  medium 
of  the  Journal.  We  cannot  give  private  replies  except  to  personal 
friends. 

TANNIN  PLATES  IN  HOT  WEATHER. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Since  this  spring  I  have  done  nothing  in  the  photographic  way 
until  recently.  On  commencing  again  during  the  late  hot  weather,  I 
found  that  much  more  acid  than  usual  was  required  in  the  preparation  of 
tannin  plates.  The  same  bath  which  in  cool  weather  produced  perfectly 
clear  negatives  in  a  neutral  state  required  about  one  drop  of  nitric  acid, 
s.  g.  1  360,  to  every  three  ounces,  and  more  acid  was  required  for  the  alka¬ 
line  than  for  the  acid  silver  developer.  My  experience  agrees  with  that 
of  Mr.  Sayce  on  this  point,  and  also  with  regard  to  the  time  the  plates 
should  be  kept  in  the  bath :  ten  minutes  is  quite  sufficient  in  hot  weather, 
although  it  was  scarcely  long  enough  in  the  winter  and  spring. 

The  plan  of  commencing  the  development  with  formic  acid,  and 
finishing  with  citric  acid,  works  very  well  in  hot  weather.  I  have  lately 
been  trying  the  effect  of  a  final  wash  of  a  very  dilute  solution  of  glycerine 
in  distilled  water  on  washed  tannin  plates,  to  prevent  the  film  from  be¬ 
coming  too  dry :  from  one  to  six  drops  of  glycerine  in  one  ounce  of 
water  have  been  used  in  this  way,  and  a  slight  advantage  seemed  to  be 
gained.  No  trace  appeared  of  the  fault  which  I  mentioned  in  my  last 
letter  as  being  sometimes  produced  by  glycerine — a  purple  colour  in  the 
transparent  parts  of  the  negative — though  silver  was  used  in  developing. 
-I  am,  yours,  &c.,  ^  C.  RUSSELL. 

RESTORATION  OF  FADED  PRINTS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — At  the  May  (1861)  meeting  of  the  North  London  Photographic 
Association  I  exhibited  a  print  which  I  had  restored  by  immersion  in  a 
solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  it  having  previously  been  a  very 
sickly  yellow  faded  picture.  At  that  time  I  was  not  able  to  assert 
whether  it  was  permanent  or  not,  but  having  kept  it  since  then  still 
unchanged,  I  can  well  recommend  all  who  have  faded  photographs  to  try 
tliis  simple  process.  The  prints  should  be  unmounted  by  soaking  in  water 
for  a  time,  and  then  immersed  in  a  saturated  solution  of  bichloride  of 
mercury,  in  which  they  may  be  left  for  two  or  throe  minutes,  and  after¬ 
wards  thoroughly  washed.  The  change  takes  place  directly  they  are  in 
the  bichloride  solution.  I  enclose  two  prints — one  of  which  was  restored 
at  the  same  time  as  that  exhibited,  the  other  is  a  faded  one  of  the  same 
character,  but  not  so  much  gone  as  the  restored  one  previously  was — so 
that  you  may  judge  of  the  improvement  in  tone,  brilliancy,  and  per¬ 
manency.  I  discovered  this  about  three  years  ago  when  experimenting 
with  faded  and  spoilt  prints,  and  have  found  nothing  answer  the  purpose 
so  well. 

A  paper  in  your  last  number  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor 
reminded  me  of  the  circumstance,  as  lie  seems  to  think  it  a  very  desirable 
but  almost  impracticable  matter. 

Should  the  enclosed  restored  print  undergo  any  change,  I  shall  feel 
much  obliged  by  your  letting  me  know,  as  it  is  one  of  my  test  prints, 
and  has  been  done  about  three  years. — I  am,  yours  &c., 

19Uz  August,  1863.  H.  J.  GODBOLD. 

P.S.  The  account  of  the  meeting  is  at  p.  22.5  of  the  eighth  volume. 

[The  faded  specimen  exhibits  a  severe  case  of  “jaundice,”  and  the 
“restored”  one  dated  January  2nd,  1861,  still  looks  well.  The  process  is 
certainly  well  worth  attention.  We  shall  return  the  “test  print”  to 
you,  as  it  cannot  be  in  better  custody. — Ed.] 


COLLODION  FOR  TANNIN  PROCESS  AND  PRINTING  IN 

SKIES. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Being  about  to  try  Major  Russell’s  tannin  process,  I  should  feel 
very  much  obliged  if  you  "would  assist  me  in  the  preparation  of  bromised 
collodion,  which  he  particularly  recommends  for  that  process.  His  receipt 
for  the  best  collodion  is — pyroxyline,  five  grains ;  bromide  of  cadmium, 
eight  grains ;  alcohol,  four  drachms ;  and  ether,  four  drachms.  Now  I  never 
make  my  collodion.  I  should  like  to  be  able  to  purchase  some  as  nearly 
as  possible  like  his  reieipt.  The  usual  collodion  which  I  employ  is 

- ’’s,  prepared  by  *  *  *  *,  with  a  bromo-iodising  solution 

separate.  How  should  I  prepare  the  bromising  solution  for  the  tannin 


process  to  suit  that  collodion  ?  Or  is  there  any  other  you  would  recommend 
as  more  suitable  for  my  purpose  P 

I  have  got  the  aplanatic  lens  A0  by  Grubb,  but  have  not  had  time  to 
try  it  satisfactorily  yet ;  but,  in  landscape  photography,  I  constantly  seo 
in  the  Journal  the  advantage  of  printing  the  clouds  from  two  negatives. 
Would  you  kindly  put  me  up  to  the  way  of  doing  that  P  Or  is  there  any 
other  way  to  get  something  better  than  the  cold  white  sky  one  usually 
gets  ?  Hoping  you  will  excuse  tliis  trouble,  and  thanking  you  for  your 
last  information, — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W. 

[The  collodion  you  name  does  not  contain,  if  we  are  correctly  informed, 
quite  so  large  a  proportion  of  alcohol  as  that  recommended  by  Major 
Russell ;  so,  if  you  prepare  a  bromising  solution  of  thirty-tivo  grains  of 
bromide  of  cadmium  in  one  ounce  of  alcohol  (it  should  be  nearly  abso¬ 
lute),  and  add  it  to  three  ounces  of  plain  collodion,  you  will  approximate 
to  the  formula  given.  Should  you  not  find  the  result  satisfactory  you 
had  better  try  the  same  sensitising  solution  with  the  plain  collodion  of 
some  other  manufacturer. 

Respecting  clouds,  &c.,  see  paper  by  Major  Gresley  in  our  last.  Clouds 
from  a  separate  negative  may  be  printed  in  thus  : — Print  a  copy  of  the 
view,  remove  the  impressed  paper,  and  with  a  pair  of  scissors  cut  out 
carefully  the  outline  of  the  sky.  Expose  botli  pieces  until  they  are 
thoroughly  blackened  by  the  light,  then  attach  the  lower  or  landscape 
part  to  the  sky  negative,  and,  if  necessary,  the  sky  part  to  the  landscape 
negative.  Print  by  two  operations.— -Ed.] 

DEFECTIVE  FILMS,  Sec. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — 1.  I  am  often  troubled  with  lines  forming  in  the  plates  at  the 
comer  where  the  collodion  is  poured  off,  sometimes  three  inches  long.  I 
have  had  many  good  plates  spoilt,  as  they  all  print  through,  or  rather 
are  more  opaque  than  the  other  parts  of  the  plate.  I  find  it  more  fre¬ 
quent  when  the  collodion  is  newly  iodised  and  thin,  which  is  strange.  I 
give  the  full  rocking  motion  and  still  find  it. 

2.  Honey  is  troublesome  to  use  for  keeping  plates  moist  while  from 
home  for  re-development.  Is  there  no  other  substance  that  could  be  kept 
for  a  long  time  to  save  continual  making  up,  such  as  castor  oil,  as  some 
photographers  use  ?  The  smell  is  so  disagreeable,  that  a  substitute  would 
be  preferable  if  equally  efficient. 

3.  You  advise  me  to  use  a  thirty-grain  silver  bath  for  floating  for  weak 
negatives.  Should  it  be  acid  ?  And  with  what  acid  should  I  acidify  ? 

4.  Is  Rive  or  Saxe  paper  best  ? 

5.  How  long  should  the  paper  float  on  the  above  bath  ? 

I  must  send  you  some  prints  soon  for  help.  Pardon  the  trouble  I  give 
you. — I  am,  yours.  &c.  HIGHLANDER. 

[1.  Try  immersing  the  plate  in  your  nitrate  of  silver  bath  in  a  reversed 
position. '  We  fancy  the  defect  you  describe  arises  from  the  corner  not  being 
quite  so  evenly  set  as  the  rest  of  the  plate,  and  the  nitrate  of  silver  solu¬ 
tion  coming  in  contact  with  it  in  that  condition  acts  unequally  upon  it ; 
allow7  also  a  trifle  more  time  for  setting  of  the  film.  2.  If  you  keep  your 
honey  solution  in  small  bottles  quite  full  it  wall  remain  good  for  a  long 
time,  but  if  you  only  use  it  for  retaining  the  films  in  a  moist  condition 
for  redevelopment,  why  not  add  a  little  acetic  acid  to  it  ?  Further :  if 
the  solution  has  fermented  even,  so  long  as  it  is  filtered  clear  of  all  deposit 
it  will  answer  for  this  purpose;  it  is  not  needful  for  it  to  be  fresh. 
3.  Neutral  or  very  slightly  acid  with  nitric  acid.  4.  Partly  a  matter  of 
taste :  we  prefer  a  thick  Saxony  paper  if  it  be  not  albumcniscd.  .5. 
Depends  upon  the  quantity  of  salt  in  the  paper — probably  five  minutes  ; 
but  if  no  mottled  appearance  present  itself  after  exposure,  you  may 
calculate  that  the  time  in  the  sensitising  bath  has  been  sufficient,  no 
matter  howr  short  it  has  been. — Ed.] 


LENSES  EMPLOYED. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — We  forgot  to  mention  that  the  stereographs  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Interiors  you  were  kind  enough  to  notice  so  favourably  in  your  last 
number  were  taken  "with  a  pair  of  Ross’s  small  four-and-a-half-inch 
focus  single  lenses.  By  kindly  rectifying  our  omission,  you  wall  oblige, 
yours,  &c.,  J.  &  j.  DUTTON. 

44,  Milsom-street,  Bath,  Aug.  24 th,  1863. 


SrOTS  ON  SENSITISED  PAPER,  Sec. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir,— Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  the  cause  of  the  specks  in 
the  enclosed  piece  of  paper  ?  I  have  floated  it  in  various  ways.  I 
thought  at  first  it  was  through  my  old  sensitising  bath  being  acid  that 
they  arose,  so  I  neutralised  it ;  still  the  same  annoyance,  so  made  up 
some  fresh  solution,  and,  in  fact,  I  made  several,  but  always  got  traces  of 
the  spots,  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less  than  the  specimen  sent. 
The  paper  is  47  Rive,  prepared  by  Lampray  and  Co.  I  thought  it  might 
be  the  fault  of  the  paper,  so  got  some  from  Sanford’s ;  but  that  served 
me  just  as  badly.  1  use  a  seventy-grain  bath,  and  float  about  four 
minutes ;  but  I  have  tried  weaker  baths  and  longer  floating  with  the 
same  result.  I  had  an  idea  that  it  was  through  the  rolling  of  the  paper 
wuth  steel  rollers,  and  that  some  traces  of  iron  were  left  on  the  paper ; 
but  my  having  tried  two  samples  dispelled  it.  I  have  been  very  careful  in 
filtering  the  silver  solution,  and  have  used  both  distilled  and  river  water. 
The  defect  shows  itself  while  it  is  wet,  to  some  extent,  but  more  as  it  dries. 
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In  Mr.  Hughes’s  Manual  there  is  a  way  shown  to  intensify  after  the 
negative  is  varnished  with  tincture  of  iodine,  so  I  tried  one ;  but  after  it 
was  dried  there  was  a  white  deposit  formed  on  some  parts  of  it,  which 
makes  a  mottled  sort  of  appearance  on  the  prints  not  pleasant  to  look  at, 
otherwise  it  has  made  the  negative  produce  most  vigorous  prints.  I 
bought  the  iodine  at  a  chemist’s  close  by  (not  a  photographic  one),  and 
it  is  likely  to  contain  potassium.  The  stains  are  as  white  as  milk.  The 
book  states  that  the  tincture  must  be  diluted,  but  does  not  mention  with 
what ;  I  thought  it  should  be  with  alcohol,  so  used  it,  as  it  would  not 
mix  very  readily  with  water.  By-the-by,  could  you  tell  me  of  any  sort 
of  cement  to  stop  up  cracks  in  woodwork,  as  some  of  the  shutters  of  the 
dark  slides  of  my  large  camera  are  cracked  ? — Hoping  to  see  answers  to 
the  foregoing  on  the  first  of  the  month,  I  am  yours,  &c.,  GRANITE. 

[On  examining  the  spots  on  the  paper  with  a  microscope  wre  find  that 
they  are  irregular  in  form  and  on  the  surface  of  the  albumen.  They  are 
not,  therefore,  owing  to  any  defect  in  the  paper  itself,  nor  in  its  prepara¬ 
tion  by  the  albumeniser  :  your  own  manipulation  alone  must  be  in  fault. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  the  spots  arise  from  minute  particles  of  matter 
(probably  oxide  of  silver)  floating  on  the  surface  of  your  sensitising  solu¬ 
tion  ;  and  this  may  be  accounted  for  in  two  ways,  notwithstanding  your 
filtration — indeed,  the  filtration  may  be  the  cause  of  it. 

We  were  upon  one  occasion  consulted  by  a  professional  photographer 
who  took  remarkably  good  negatives,  but  was  constantly  annoyed  with 
minute  spots  on  them  for  which  he  could  not  account.  From  his  descrip¬ 
tion  we  could  perceive  no  weak  point  in  his  operations,  so  determined  to 
see  him  work.  He  first  cleaned  out  his  glass  bath  and  wdped  it  dry, 
finally  dusting  it  with  a  camel’ s-hair  brush.  He  then  filtered  his  nitrate 
of  silver  solution  into  it,  and  here  we  detected  his  error.  He  employed 
for  the  purpose  a  porcelain  funnel  with  a  tuft  of  cotton  thrust  into  the 
neck  of  it,  using  the  same  funnel  and  cotton  over  and  over  again  to  avoid 
•waste.  On  the  top  of  the  cotton  was  a  mass  of  dark-coloured  matter, 
filtered  out  from  time  to  time.  Now  the  cotton  was  not  a  good  filter,  for 
it  is  one  through  which  oxide  of  silver  can  readily  find  its  way  (even  if 
there  be  no  other  objection),  and,  in  proof  of  this,  on  removing  the 
cotton,  «fec.,  from  the  funnel,  the  inside  of  the  tube  itself  was  lined  with 
streaks  of  the  dark  deposit,  which  could  not  fail  to  have  some  portion  of  it 
washed  down  every  time  the  solution  was  filtered.  We  cleaned  the 
funnel,  used  a  paper  filter,  and  all  went  well.  Now,  because  the  solution 
was  always  filtered,  the  operator  did  not  think  it  needful  to  look  on  the 
surface  of  the  solution  afterwards  to  see  whether  it  was  free  from  any 
floating  matter.  Our  present  correspondent’s  case  may  be  a  similar  one, 
and  wc  recommend  him  to  examine  the  inside  of  the  tube  of  his  funnel. 
Again :  it  may  be  that  his  dish  is  not  scrupulously  clean,  and  that  portions 
of  oxide  of  silver  may  be  washed  up  from  it  and  float  on  the  surface 
of  the  solution.  Examine  the  surface  by  reflected  light,  and  if  anything 
be  detected  thereon  draw  a  slip  of  paper  right  across  the  solution  till  all 
is  removed. 

The  tincture  of  iodine  should  be  diluted  with  alcohol ;  but  the  white  (?) 
deposit  to  which  you  allude  must  arise  from  imperfect  manipulation.  It 
would  be  well  to  wash  the  negative  with  a  little  plain  alcohol  after  pouring 
off  the  diluted  tincture  of  iodine,  and  subsequently  wash  it  under  a  stream 
of  water. 

Marine  glue  is  the  best  cement  we  can  suggest  for  repairing  the  cracks 
in  your  camera  shutter.  It  is  soluble  in  naphtha  by  aid  of  gentle  heat,  and 
can  be  used  easily  in  a  liquid  state.  You  can  dissolve  it  in  an  iron  spoon 
over  the  flame  of  a  candle ;  but  be  cautious,  as  the  mixture  is  very  inflam¬ 
mable. — Ed.]  _ _ 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Erratum. — In  Mr.  B.  J.  Sayce’s  article  On  the  Use  of  Bromised  Collodion 
in  oui’  last  number,  page  326,  22nd  line  in  first  column,  for  “  by  unskilful 
hands  ”  read  “  in  skilful  hands.” 

T.  P. — Letters  forwarded. 

C.  P.— S.  L.— Requests  complied  with. 

Cf.do  Nulli. — Received,  and  “  note  made.” 

Enquirer. — All  first  rate  except  No.  2,  who  is  not  a  maker. 

AsriRANT. — Send  the  failures,  and  we  will  do  our  best  to  point  out  where 
your  error  lies. 

Sandwqch.— See  reply  to  “  A  Devon  Amateur also  Major  Russell’s  letter 
in  the  present  number. 

G.  S.,  W.  P.,  and  Tannin. — See  Major  Russell’s  letter  in  present  number; 
also  reply  to  “  W.’s  ”  letter. 

Grumbler. — You  had  better  address  your  complaint  to  some  member  of 
the  Council.  It  is  not  for  us  to  notice. 

S.  F.  N. — Wc  thank  you  for  your  offer,  but  scarcely  think  it  would  be  advi¬ 
sable  to  accept  it  under  present  circumstances. 

Photolithography. — Mr.  F.  S.  Beatty’s  lengthy  communication  received ; 
but  we  aro  compelled  to  leave  it  over  till  our  next  number. 

A  Country  Member.— The  first  meeting  of  the  North  London  Photo¬ 
graphic  Association  for  the  ensuing  session  will  take  place  on  the  23rd  instant. 

S.  F. — The  specimens  received  aro  not  good.  You  aro  clearly  not  capable 
as  yet  of  undertaking  printing  for  commercial  purposes.  You  had  better  obtain 
a  few  practical  lessons. 

It.  F. — We  recommend  you  to  peruse  carefully  the  valuable  articles  by  Mr. 
Emerson  J.  Reynolds— On  Albumin  and  Some  of  its  Compounds — published 
very  recently  in  our  columns. 

Sceptic. — Your  scepticism  will  ere  long  be  dissipated.  We  have  seen  and 
hoard  the  evidence,  and  it  is  simply — irresistible.  The  proceeding  was  an  un¬ 
wise  one,  and  wo  were  surprised  that  the  gentleman  in  whose  custody  the  speci¬ 
mens  are  should  have  been  persuaded  against  his  judgment  to  have  allowed  the 
exhibition  of  ono  as  he  did, 


Sandy. — You  will  find  a  series  of  letters  on  the  subject  in  our  seventh 
volume.  The  salt  you  name  is  very  little  used  in  photography  now,  but  it 
can  be  obtained  of  any  manufacturing  chemists. 

Lazy  Charlie. — We  have  tried  Dr.  Norris’s  dry  plates  and  found  them 
excellent.  The  principal  defect  against  "which  to  guard  is  their  exposure  to 
dust,  which  causes  minute  transparent  spots  to  appear  after  development . 

S.  C.  H. — We  do  not  think  your  plan  for  a  glass  room  a  good  one.  See  several 
articles  on  the  subject  in  the  current  volume.  Blue  glass  is  not  advantageous: 
it  is  very  unpleasant  to  the  sitter  as  a  rule,  and  cuts  off  some  useful  light. 

Ag.  0.  N  0  5. — Glass  baths  for  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  of  nearly  all  the  London  dealers  in  apparatus,  and  certainly  of  Mr. 
Forrest,  of  Liverpool.  There  is  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  procuring  them. 
Where  can  you  be  located  ?  We  cannot  make  out  your  address. 

J.  C.  Broyvne. — Your  alcohol  was  too  strong.  Iodide  of  potassium  requires 
for  its  solution  a  certain  quantity  of  water  to  bo  present.  The  best  plan  is  to 
dissolve  it  separately  in  as  small  a  quantity  of  distilled  water  as  possible,  and 
then  add  the  solution  to  the  alcohol  before  adding  it  to  the  ether,  &c. 

Amateur  in  Difficulty. — Either  you  have  not  focussed  correctly  or  your 
lens  is  improperly  corrected,  or  your  camera  is  at  fault  in  not  having  the 
ground-glass  and  sensitive  plate  in  the  same  position  :  the  last  you  can  ascer¬ 
tain  by  measurement,  the  other  two  require  some  little  knowledge  of  optics  to 
determine.  Cannot  you  find  an  acquaintance  in  your  neighbourhood  who  can 
assist  you  in  this  matter  ? 

Tyro. —  All  three  makers  named  we  regard  as  first  class.  No.  1  produces 
lenses  with  most  definition,  but  No.  3  with  the  flattest  field ;  No.  2,  perhaps, 
the  quickest  in  action,  but  not  covering  so  well,  so  that  choice  is  a  matter  of 
convenience  to  some  extent. — 2.  Facing  north  by  all  means. — 3.  Photographer; 
but  it  is  not  according  to  etymological  derivation. — 4.  Photographist  for  a 
professional,  as  it  leaves  no  doubt ;  whereas  photographer  is  as  applicable  to 
amateurs. 

Arthur. — 1.  White  spots  in  the  sky,  &c.,  such  as  you  describe,  must  arise 
from  the  deposition  on  the  plate  of  minute  particles  of  matter  of  some  kind, 
which  prevents  the  contact  of  the  reduced  silver  after  exposure.  Examine  well 
the  surfaces  of  your  plates,  both  by  transmitted  and  reflected  light,  before  ex¬ 
posure.  2.  We  doubt  whether  a  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  of  the  additional  strength 
you  name,  would  produce  more  intensity  :  it  would  probably  sensitise  the  plate 
more  quickly,  but  that  is  all.  3.  Some  samples  produce  a  slightly  opalescent 
solution,  even  after  filtration. 

H.  Brown. — We  are  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  work  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  history  of  photography  from  the  first  discovery  of  the  art ;  but 
you  will  find  much  information  on  the  subject  in  Mr.  Robert  Hunt’s  work  On 
Light ;  also  in  an  article  by  the  same  gentleman  published  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society,  wherein  the  dates  are  given  of  the 
first  use  of  the  several  substances  employed  for  photographic  purposes  and 
generally  the  names  of  the  introducers.  There  is  some  information  on  the 
same  subject  in  the  Jurors’  Report  of  the  Photographic  Department  at  the 
International  Exhibition  of  last  year. 

A  Goose. — 1.  This  Journal  can  be  obtained  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  on  the  days  of  publication,  consequently  such  an  intimation  as  ‘‘not 
out’  ’  appended  to  your  list  on  the  third  or  seventeenth  of  the  month  is  simply— 
an  untruth. — 2.  We  have  not  worked  with  the  lenses  you  name ;  but,  judging 
from  specimens  we  have  seen  taken  by  them,  believe  them  to  be  good,  though 
certainly  not  equal  to  those  with  which  you  compare  them. — 3.  It  would  take 
far  too  much  space  to  answer  your  question  about  enlarging  here.  We  must 
refer  you  to  our  back  numbers,  in  which  you  will  find  the  subject  fully 
discussed. — 4.  Fothergill  easiest  and  perhaps  the  tannin  process  next. 

A  Devon  Amateur. — The  retention  of  a  print  until  the  following  day  be¬ 
fore  toning  is  very  apt  to  conduce  towards  producing  impure  whites,  especially 
in  warm  weather  ;  and  this  is  still  further  aggravated  when  the  proofs  have 
not  been  freed  from  superfluous  nitrate  of  silver.  A  single  print  (out  of  a 
number)  turning  yellowish  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  when  the  toning  has 
been  carried  on  in  ordinary  daylight ;  and  when  this  occurs  the  sacrificed 
print  sometimes  protects  the  others.  The  point  of  view  whence  your  view  is 
taken  is  well  chosen,  but  the  figures  are  introduced  inartistically.  The  gentle¬ 
man  should  have  been  turned  towards  the  lady,  and  standing  nearer  to  the 
camera. — 2.  Mr.  Leake,  in  the  passage  you  quote,  advocates  the  addition  of 
acetate  of  soda  to  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  as  that  would  be  the  effect,  in 
practice,  of  the  addition  proposed. 
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The  Work  of  the  Globe  Lens. — In  our  article  on  “  Angle 
of  Picture,”  &c.,  published  in  the  number  of  this  Journal  of  the 
15th  August  last,  we  made  some  calculations  (p.  321)  in  order 
to  ascertain  from  such  data  as  we  then  possessed  what  angle  of 
picture  would  be  included  by  the  American  globe  lens,  and 
found  it  to  be  about  61°  on  the  base  line,  if  the  usual  propor¬ 
tions  between  depth  and  height  were  adhered  to.  Subse¬ 
quently  to  writing  that  article,  we  have  accidentally  obtained 
some  more  data  upon  which  to  work,  and  we  now  proceed  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  this  subject. 

In  our  last  issue  we  had  occasion  to  notice  some  fine  album 
views  produced  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Wilson,  of  Aberdeen  (see  p.  252) 
— some  of  which  we  found  from  pencilled  memoranda  thereon 
were  taken  by  the  globe  lens — and  we  immediately  took  mea¬ 
sures  to  obtain  reliable  information  with  reference  to  the  lens 
employed,  in  which  by  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Wilson  we  were 
successful.  The  distance  between  the  back  lens  and  sensitive 
plate  measured  two  and  a-half  inches  ;  but  the  equivalent  focus 
ascertained  by  the  method  given  in  our  number  for  the  15th 
July  last,  p.  281,  was  found  to  be  4f-  inches.  This  was  roughly 
checked  by  comparing  tlie  size  of  the  image  formed  by  the 
globe  lens  with  an  image  of  the  same  object  produced  by  a 
inch  single  lens  of  Ross’s  make  :  the  former  image  was 
upon  a  somewhat  larger  scale,  ought  theoretically  to  have 
jbeen. 

We  have  elsewhere  mentioned  (p.  310)  that  the  dimensions 
of  the  album  pictures  are  about  4£  inches  by  3£  inches ;  but 
we  find  a  memorandum  attached  to  one  mount,  amongst  several, 
bearing  specimens  executed  with  the  globe  lens,  which  memo¬ 
randum  runs  as  follows : — “In  all  these  views,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  one  marked  x,  the  lens  was  drawn  up  at  least  one  inch 
above  its  usual  place  in  order  to  get  the  foreground,  so  that 
the  lens  would  cover  at  least  one  and  a-half  inches  in  the 
opposite  direction,  or  five  and  three-quartet '  inches  in  all” — 
that  is  to  say,  would  cover  a  surface  of  5f  inches  by  3^-  inches. 
Now,  proceeding  as  directed  at  p.  319  to  find  .the  diagonal,  and 
consequently  the  diameter  of  the  circle  from  which  such  a  pic¬ 
ture  must  have  been  cut,  we  find  it  to  be  a  shade  above  6^ 
inches;  but  a  line  of  this  length  at  a  distance  of  4|-  inches 
|  (see  p.  282)  subtends  an  angle  of  about  70°  only,  so  that  the 
75°  of  our  former  estimate  was  not  an  illiberal  one,  and  we 
have  little  or  no  doubt  that  this  was  pretty  near  the  mark,  for 
it  is  probable,  or  rather  certain,- that  something  was  trimmed 
off  Mr.  Wilson’s  specimen.  Further:  if  we  take  a  diagonal  of 
inches,  and  try  what  sizes  we'*  may  cut  out  of  the  circle  as 
shown  (p.  319),  we  may  convert  our  5f  inches  by  3f  inches 
:  into  one  of  5£  inches  by  3|  inches,  producing  a  less  exaggerated 
!  difference  in  the  sides,  and  consequently  a  more  pleasing  shape 
‘  for  general  subjects,  and-  the  angle  of  picture  will  be  about  61° 
— again  a  very  close  approximation  to  our  former  calculations- 

Now  wdth  regard  to  definition.  On  comparing  the  specimens 
taken  with  the  globe  lens  with  those  by  the  single  lenses, 
whether  of  Ross’s  or  of  a  cheap  French  make  (before  now 
noticed  in  connection  with  Mr.  Wilson’s  productions),  it  must 
be  admitted  by  all  capable  of  judging  that,  though  for  definition 


the  globe  lens  is  not  equal  to  either  of  the  others,  yet  it  is, 
when  the  smallest  stop  is  in  use,  very  fair  indeed,  and  sharp 
enough  for  most  purposes;  and  when  the  form  of  the  subject  is 
best  adapted  for  the  globe  lens,  as  in  most  interiors,  the  extreme 
lateral  definition  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  the  single 
lenses,  having  the  further  advantage  of  preserving  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  perpendicular  lines.  In  ccnsequence,  however, 
of  the  necessity  for  using  so  small  a  stop  it  is  somewhat  slow 
in  action;  but  there  can  be  no  question  that  for  taking  pictures 
of  interiors  the  globe  lens  is  a  very  valuable  instrument. 

Mr.  Wilson,  wdiose  practice  is  pretty  extensive  in  taking  all 
kinds  of  subjects  (as  we  need  scarcely  inform  our  readers),  says 
in  reply  to  our  questions: — “I  would  still  prefer  Ross’s  single 
view  lenses  for  landscape  work  ;  but  the  globe  lenses  are 
superior  to  them  for  interiors  or  for  taking  views  of  buildings. 
They  do  not  give  anything  like  a  sharp  negative,  however,  unless 
the  smallest  stop  is  used  in  working  them,  and,  consequently, 
they  are  slower. than  Ross’s  ordinary  view  lenses.  I  have  found 
them  also  to  have  a  tendency  to  ‘  Hare  ’  when  working  outside,  as 
you  perceive  on  examining  the  view  of  the  Norman  Gate , 
Windsor;  but,  upon  the  whole,  they  are  very  useful  for  many 
subjects,  owing  to  their  covering  a  larger  field  than  the  ordinary 
view  lenses.  I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  they  are  any 
better  in  this  respect  than  the  triplet.” 

It  will  be  perceived  from  the  preceding  that  Mr.  Wilson 
entertains,  from  practice,  opinions  very  similar  to  our  own, 
based  upon  theory,  relative  to  the  working  of  the  globe  lenses — - 
the  angle  of  view  excepted  ;  for  on  this  point  we  are  still  at  isstie 
with  him,  and  are  likely  to  remain  so  until  we  have  unquestion¬ 
able  facts  which  will  prove  our  calculations  in  error.  Possibly, 
ere  long,  our  esteemed  American  correspondent,  Mr.  Coleman 
Sellers,  may  furnish  the  needful  arguments  ;  and,  until  we 
learn  the  result  of  his  operations  in  ascertaining  the  equivalent 
foci  of  the  lenses  he  has  worked  with,  we  shall  urge  no  more 
on  the  matter. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  just  put  on  record  one  fact  that  may 
be  of  interest  at  a  future  time.  We  are  in  possession  of  a  view 
taken  upon  a  flat  plate  at  one  operation,  and  idthout  revolving 
the  camera ,  including  an  angle  of  112°.  This  falls  off  materially 
in  definition  at  the  lateral  parts  ;  but,  by  cutting  it  down  to 
84°,  the  definition  even  at  the  extremity  is  good  enough  for  all 
landscape  work, — the  dimensions  of  the  paper  upon  which  the 
latter  is  printed  being  11£  by  8^  inches. 

Permanence  of  Silver  Prints. — During  the  present  sea¬ 
son  of  outcry  about  the  non-permanence  of  silver  prints,  we  beg 
to  draw  the  earnest  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  communication  in  our  present  number  On  the  Detection  of 
Hyposulphite  of  Soda,  by  our  valued  contributor,  Mr.  Emerson 
J.  Reynolds,  the  importance  of  which  cannot  be  overrated. 

It  will  be  observed  that  photographers  have  the  ready  means 
at  their  disposal  of  the  detection  (in  round  numbers)  of  one  grain 
of  anhydrous  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  ten  gallons  of  water.  The 
author  further  states  his  opinion  that  even  this  excessive  dilution 
is  not- the  extreme  limit  of  the  test. 
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ON  THE  DETECTION  OT  HYPOSULPHITE  OP  SODA. 

By  Emerson  J.  Reynolds. 

There  are  few  points  connected  with  either  the  theory  or  practice 
of  photography  of  greater  importance  than  the  question  of  the 
permanence  or  otherwise  of  paper  positives.  The  main  cause  of 
instability  is,  undoubtedly',  the  presence  of  a  trace  of  alkaline  or 
metallic  hyposulphite  in  the  finished  print.  This,  by  slow  decom¬ 
position,  furnishes  sulphur  to  the  metal  composing  the  shaded 
portions  of  the  picture.  The  sulphide  so  formed  gradually  oxidises 
in  contact  with  the  air,  thus  causing  the  faded  appearance.  Such 
is  the  generally  received  explanation  of  the  changes  which  take 
place.  Assuming,  then,  that  a  print  perfectly  free  from  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda  is  stable,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  primary  im¬ 
portance  to  get  rid  of  all  traces  of  the  salt ;  and,  secondly,  to 
ascertain  when  this  has  been  accomplished.  With  regard  to  the 
former,  many  methods  have  been  described  for  expeditiously 
attaining  the  end  in  view  ;  but.  strange  to  say,  the  latter — which 
is  a  matter  of  equal  importance — appears  to  be  almost  lost  sight 
of.  I  need,  therefore,  offer  no  apology  for  discussing  the  subject 
here,  more  particularly  since  it  has  been  already  introduced  by 
Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor,  in  an  interesting  “Note”  On  Restoring  Faded 
Photographic  Prints,  which  appeared  in  a  recent  number  of  this 
Journal. 

The  detection  of  minute  quantities  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  has 
not  attracted  any  particular  attention,  as  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
special  investigation  undertaken  with  this  object  in  view.  The 
only  tests  which,  as  I  understand,  have  been  recommended,  are  the 
permanganate  of  potash  or  mineral  chameleon,  subnitrate  of 
mercury,  and  nitrate  of  silver.  The  intense  purple-red  colour 
of  the  solution  of  the  permanganate  is  immediately  destroyed 
by  a  very  small  quantity  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  This  test 
is  rendered  practically’  valueless,  in  consequence  of  the  fact 
that  the  mineral  chameleon  is  decolourised,  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
extent,  by  either  spring  or  rain  water,  however  pure  it  may  be  : 
even  distilled  water  is  rarely  so  free  from  organic  matter  as  not  to 
be  capable  of  reducing  a  small  quantity  of  the  test  liquid.  There¬ 
fore,  to  render  this  reagent  of  any  value,  it  should  be  applied  to  a 
sample  of  the  same  water  as  that  used  in  washing  the  prints  :  the 
amount  of  the  test  decolourised  by  this  then  serves  as  a  standard 
of  comparison  for  that  required  by  the  same  volume  of  the  wash- 
waters.  However,  this  is  at  best  but  a  clumsy  test,  and  can  be  so 
easily  replaced  by  others  far  more  certain  that  it  requires  no 
further  notice.  Solution  of  subnitrate  of  mercury,  when  boiled 
with  any  liquid  containing  a  small  quantity  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  becomes  rapidly  dark-coloured  in  consequence  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  black  sulphide  of  meicury.  Nitrate  of  silver  reacts  in  the 
same  way  if  any  of  the  sulphur  compound  is  present,  but  is  much 
superior  to  subnitrate  of  mercury  in  delicacy.  The  mercurial  com¬ 
pound  reacts  with  a  liquid  containing  the  -sdutJhs,  and  nitrate  of 
silver  with  one  having  the  ssfosths  of  its  weight  of  crystallised 
hyposulphite  of  sodain  solution.  Mr.  Taylor  has  suggested  the  use  of 
iodine  and  of  nitro-prussideof  sodium  as  tests  for  hyposulphites.  The 
last-mentioned  reagent  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a  test  for  hypo 
sulphites,  but  rather  for  sulphides;  therefore,  if  hyposulphite  of 
soda  could  be  reduced  to  sulphide  of  sodium,  the  nitro-prusside 
would  become  a  test  of  considerable  value.  This  has  been  in  part 
accomplished,  and  the  delicacy  of  the  reaction  estimated.  The 
same  has  been  done  for  the  iodine  test,  and  for  others  which  I  have 
to  propose. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  and  perspicuity,  I  have  described 
each  test  under  a  distinct  head ;  and,  in  order  to  facilitate  reference, 
I  may  add  that  the  least  sensitive  reactions  are  those  first  described. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  tests  placed  in  their  proper  order  :  — 

1.  N itro-prusside  of  Sodium  Test , 

2.  Sesquicliloride  of  Iron. 

3.  Iodine  and  Starch  Test. 

4.  Iron  Reduction  Test. 

5.  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  and  Lead  Reaction. 

I  may  now  pass  on  to  the  description  of  each  mode  of  detecting 
the  hyposulphite. 

1.  Nitro-prusside  of  Sodium  Test. 

Reagents. — The  following  is  the  mode  of  preparation  of  the 
nitro-prussides,  as  given  by  their  discoverer,  Dr.  Playfair  : — Five 
parts  of  common  nitric  acid  are  diluted  with  their  own  volume  of 
water,  and  when  cool  two  parts  of  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  are 
added  in  small  portions  at  a  time.  The  mixture  becomes  brown 
and  effervesces  strongly,  owing  to  the  evolution  of  hydrocyanic 
acid  and  cyanogen.  Ileat  is  now  gradually  applied  by  means  of 
boiling  water,  until  gas  ceases  to  be  evolved,  and  the  solution 


gives  a  greenish  or  slate-coloured  instead  of  a  blue  precipitate 
with  protosulphate  of  iron.  The  mixture  is  now  allowed  to  cool 
by  which  means  much  nitre  and  a  little  oxamidc  is  deposited:  it 
is  then  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  neutralised  by  carbonate  of  soda 
the  mixture  is  warmed,  again  filtered,  then  evaporated  and  crys¬ 
tallised.  The  nitro-prusside  of  sodium  is  thus  obtained  in  line 
ruby-red  prisms.  Sufficient  of  the  salt  is  dissolved  in  water  to 
tinge  the  solution  of  a  light  red  colour.  Hydrochloric  acid  and 
solution  of  caustic potash,  moderately  strong,  are  likewise  required. 

The  Test. — Solution  of  the  nitro-prusside  of  sodium  occasions  no 
change  with  hyposulphites,  but  strikes  a  beautiful  violet  colour 
with  alkaline  sulphides.  In  order  to  render  the  test  available,  the 
hyposulphite  must  be  reduced  to  the  slate  of  sulphide.  This  is 
partially*  effected  in  the  following  manner  : — The  suspected  liquid 
is  boiled  thoroughly  for  a  minute  or  two  with  a  drop  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  This  decomposes  the  hy’posulphurous  acid,  setting  free  sul¬ 
phurous  acid,  which  escapes  :  at  the  same  time  an  equivalent  of 
sulphur  is  deposited,  according  to  the  equation — 

Na0,S202  -f  IIC1  =  NaCl  -f  HO  -j-  S02  -f  S. 

Sufficient  solution  of  potash  is  now  added  to  render  the  liquid  dis¬ 
tinctly'-  alkaline,  hut  carefully  avoiding  excess.  It  is  then  boiled 
again  and  allowed  to  cool.  By  this  means  the  equivalent  of  sub 
pluir  set  free  is  converted  into  sulphide  of  potassium,  which  can 
be  easily'  detected  by  the  nitro-prusside  solution  when  applied  in  a 
glass  vessel  standing  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper.  This  test  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  delicate  to  react  with  a  solution  containing  the  Woctlia  of 
its  weight  of  crystallised  hyposulphite  of  soda.  A  strong  colour 
is  produced  with  the  -njWhs. 

2.  Sesquicliloride  of  Iron  Test. 

Reagent. — The  mode  of  preparing  the  “solution  of  sesquichloride 
of  iron  will  be  described  further  on  (4). 

The  Test. — This  is  simply  an  application  of  the  fact,  long  known, 
that  an  alkaline  hyposulphite  strikes  a  fine  purple-red  tint  with 
persalts  ot  iron.  The  reaction  is  best  observed  by  placing  about 
a  drachm  of  the  liquid  to  be  tested  in  a  watch-glass  resting  on  a 
sheet  of  white  paper;  a  drop  of  the  iron  solution  is  then  added, 
which  rapidly  developes  the  purplo  tint  if  hyposulphite  be  present. 
No  special  precautions  are  required.  By  means  of  this  test  it  is 
possible  to  detect  one  part  of  crystallised  hyposulphite  of  soda 
dissolved  in  30,000  times  its  weight  of  water.  A  very  distinct  re¬ 
action  is  obtained  with  the  20ocTjth. 

3.  Iodine  and  Starch  Test. 

Reagents. — Solution  of  iodine  of  the  proper  strength  for  delicate 
testing  is  prepared  by  dropping  a  few  fragments  of  the  metalloi( 
into  some  distilled  water  and  allowing  it  to  digest,  with  occasiona 
agitation  for  a  day  or  so.  A  saturated  solution  will  be  thus  ob 
tained  containing  not  more  than  one  grain  to  the  pint  of  water  I 
Thin  starch  should  be  freshly  prepared  in  the  usual  way. 

The  Test. — This  test  depends  on  the  well  known  fact  that  iodinej 
when  brought  in  contact  with  hy'posulphite  of  soda,  forms  iodid 
of  sodium  and  tetrathionate  of  soda,  according  to  the  equation — 

2  (Na0,S202)  -f-  I  =  Nal  +  Na0,S404. 

The  best  mode  of  applying  this  test  is  as  follows: — To  about  tc 
drops  of  the  starch,  placed  in  a  test  tube,  add  two  drops  of  tl 
iodine  solution.  This  produces  the  blue  starch  compound,  tl 
colour  of  which  is  immediately  discharged  on  the  addition  of  a  fe 
drops  of  a  solution  containing  a  minute  trace  of  hyposulphit 
This  is  a  very  delicate  test,  as  it  is  capable  of  detecting  one  grail 
of  crystallised  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  160,000  grains,  or  abor 
two  ancl  a  quarter  gallons  of  water.  This  test  is  inapplicable  if  tl) 
solution  is  alkaline  from  extraneous  sources. 

4.  Iron  Reduction  Test. 

Reagents. — The  principal  reagent  required  is  a  solution  of  sesqu 
chloride  of  iron,  perfectly  free  from  all  trace  of  oxidising  agent 
This  is  prepared  as  follows : — About  ten  grains  of  protosulpha 
of  iron  are  placed  in  a  flask,  and  an  ounce  of  water  acidulated  wi 
sulphuric  acid  poured  in  ;  the  salt  is  then  dissolved,  the  solntu 
raised  to  the  boiling  point,  and  a  crystal  or  two  of  chlorate 
potash  dropped  in,  and  the  whole  boiled  for  a  short  time.  It 
drop  of  this  liquid  when  added  to  a  solution  of  red  prussiate 
potash  gives  a  blue  precipitate,  more  chlorate  must  be  added 
however,  simply  a  brown  colouration  is  produced,  the  iron  soluti 
is  allowed  to  cool.  It  is  then  placed  in  a  four-ounce  stoppered  phi 
and  excess  of  ammonia  added,  which  precipitates  hydrated  sesqi 
oxide  of  iron.  This  must  be  repeatedly  washed  with  water 
decantation.  "When  sufficiently  washed  the  bottle  is  filled  w. 
water,  aud  sufficient  hydrochloric  acid  added  to  dissolve  the  oxw 
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The  test  liquid  is  then  ready  for  use.  A  dilute  solution  of  red 
prussiate  of  potash  is  also  required.  This  should  be  prepared  fresh 
when  wanted. 

The  Test. — This  mode  of  detecting  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  based 
on  the  observation  that  a  solution  of  that  salt  is  capable  of  re¬ 
ducing  persalts  of  iron  to  the  state  of  protosalts;  and,  secondly, 
that  ferricyanide  of  potassium,  or  red  prussiate  of  potash,  gives  a 
blue  precipitate  with  salts  of  the  protoxide,  but  only  a  brown 
colouration  with  those  of  the  peroxide  of  iron.  The  mode  of  ap¬ 
plying  the  test  is  as  follows: — About  an  ounce  of  the  suspected 
liquid  is  boiled  in  a  small  flask  with  four  or  five  drops  of  the  iron 
solution.  It  is  theu  poured  out  into  a  white  vessel,  or  a  portion  is 
placed  in  a  watch-glass  resting  on  white  paper;  a  drop  of  the 
solution  of  red  prussiate  of  potash  is  then  added,  which  imme¬ 
diately  detects  any  reduction  which  may  have  taken  place.  If  the 
solution  originally  contained  a  comparatively  large  quantity  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  a  blue  precipitate  is  formed  with  the  red 
prussiate  ;  but  if  only  a  trace  was  present,  a  blue,  or  greenish-blue, 
colouration  is  produced.  This  test  is  very  delicate,  since  it  is 
capable  of  affording  the  reaction  with  a  solution  containing  the 
j  uWinstfths  of  its  weight  of  the  crystallised  salt,  or  one  grain  in  four 
I  gallons  of  water.  Delicate  though  this  test  is,  it  is  much  inferior 
to  that  next  to  be  described. 

5.  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  end  Lead  Reaction. 

Reagents. — Pure  zinc  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  test.  It 
can  always  be  obtained  perfectly  free  from  both  sulphur  and 
arsenic  now,  since  it  is  prepared  in  quantity  for  use  in  R<  insch’s 
test  for  arsenic.  Pure  hydrochloric  acid  can  likewise  be  purchased. 
Lead  paper  is  best  prepared  by  immersing  some  good  photographic 
i  paper  in  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  (the  strength  is  not  material); 
it  is  then  hung  up  to  drain,  and,  while  still  moist,  is  held  over  a 
basin  containing  some  of  the  ordinary  solid  sesquicarbonate  of 
ammonia  of  the  shops.  The  latter  is  continually  evolving  neutral 
Carbonate  of  ammonia,  the  vapour  of  which,  on  coming  in  contact 
with  the  acetate  of  lead  in  the  paper,  produces  carbonate  of  lead 
and  acetate  of  ammonia.  The  paper  is  then  dried,  and  cut  into 
strips  and  preserved  for  use.  This  paper  is  the  most  delicate 
test  for  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

The  Test. — It  is  well  known  that  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid 
on  hyposulphite  of  soda  produces  chloride  of  sodium,  free  sulphur, 
and  sulphurous  acid,  which  is  given  off.  It  is  likewise  a  fact  that 
nascent  hydrogen  converts  sulphurous  acid  into  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  and  water,  according  to  the  equation— 

SO.  -f-  3  II  =  2  HO  -j-  IIS. 

These  reactions  form  the  basis  of  the  test,  and  are  applied  in  the 
following  way  : — Into  a  two-ounce  phial  about  an  ounce  or  an 
ounce  and  a-half  of  the  suspected  liquid  is  introduced,  together 
with  a  fragment  of  pure  zinc  ;  about  ten  drops  of  pure  and  strong 
hydrochloric  acid  are  next  added,  and  then  a  strip  of  lead  paper- 
laid  over  the  mouth  of  the  bottle.  The  strip  should  he  previously 
moistened  by  holding  it  for  a  moment  over  the  steam  of  boiling 
water.  After  a  short  time  abundance  of  hydrogen  is  evolved, 
which  carries  with  it  any  trace  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  which  may 
be  formed.  The  latter  must  come  in  contact  with  the  lead  paper 
before  escaping,  in  consequence  of  which  a  dark  stain  of  sulphide 
of  lead  is  formed,  which  is  easily  recognised  by  contrast  with  the 
surrounding  white  paper  which  has  not  been  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  gas.  This  reaction  is  not  evident  at  once.  If  the  solution 
contains  but  a  very  minute  trace  of  the  hyposulphite,  two  hours  or 
more  are  required  before  a  deflnite  opinion  can  be  arrived  at.  This 
is  a  test  possessing  extreme  delicacy,  since  by  its  means  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda  can  be  detected  in  a  solution  containing  less  than 
the  urcVuuths  of  its  weight  of  the  crystallised  salt,  or  one  grain  in 
rather  more  than  seven  gallons  of  water,  though  this  cannot 
be  looked  upon  as  the  extreme  limit  of  the  test.  In  using  this 
method  there- is  one  point  which  should  never  be  neglected,  and 

I  that  is,  always  to  treat  a  sample  of  the  same  water  as  that  used  in 
washing  the  prints  with  zinc,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  lead  paper. 
By  this  means  any  impurity  in  the  reagents,  or  the  accidental 
presence  of  sulphuretted  compounds  in  the  water,  is  at  once 
detected,  and  eliminates  all  ordinary  sources  of  error.  I  may  like¬ 
wise  mention  that  sulphuric  acid  cannot  be  substituted  for  hydro- 
ch’oric  in  these  experiments,  as  it  has  been  recently  shown  that 
sulphuric  acid  itself,  particularly  when  strong,  can  be  partially  re¬ 
duced  to  sulphuretted  hydrogen  by  means  of  nascent  hydrogen. 
The  plan  to  be  followed  in  examining  a  batch  of  prints  is,  after 
their  final  washing,  to  hang  them  up  to  drain,  aud  collect  the  water 
dropping  from  each  in  a  small  vessel  placed  to  receive  it.  This 


wash-water,  which  is  that  most  likely  to  contain  any  trace  of 
hyposulphite  if  it  be  in  the  print,  is  then  tested  according  to  the 
directions  given  when  describing  each  test. 

lo  sum  up,  then,  the  limits  of  delicacy  which  have  been  care¬ 
fully  ascertained  for  each  of  the  tests  examined  and  described 
are  Nitro-prusside  of  sodium,  uuoDths  ;  perchloride  of  iron, 
strengths  ;  iodine  and  starch  test,  TBuVTiuths ;  iron  reduction  test, 
stTtHjuTjth8  I  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  lead  paper,  feuVooths. 
These  figures  are  all  in  relation  to  one  part  of  crystallised  hyposul¬ 
phite  of  soda;  but,  since  that  salt  contains  nearly  thirty-six  per 
cent,  of  water,  the  delicacy  of  the  respective  tests  is  increased  by 
a  proportional  quantity.  By  means  of  this  series  of  reactions  we 
may  form  a  general  opinion  respecting  the  amount  of  hyposulphite 
present  in  any  given  solution.  It  seems  to  be  a  warrantable 
assumption  to  state  that  a  print,  or  batch  of  prints,  which  fail  to 
impart  sufficient  hyposulphite  to  water  to  render  it  recognisable 
by  any  of  these  tests,  more  particularly  that  last  mentioned,  may 
be  considered  permanent.  It  is  therefore  hoped  that  photogra¬ 
phers  will  not  fail  to  avail  themselves  of  the  simple  and  efficient 
means  now  placed  in  their  hands  for  the  detection  of  the  most 
minute  traces  of  that  bane  of  the  photographic  printer— hyposul¬ 
phite  of  soda. 

- — - 

ON  COLLODION: 

PARTICULARLY  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  THE  CONDITION  USUALLY 

DENOMINATED  “  RIPE.”  • 

By  George  Kemp,  M.D.,  Cantab. 

It  is  a  fact,  generally  recognised,  that  different  iodisers  not  only 
produce  different  kinds  of  collodion,  in  reference  to  their  capability 
of  receiving  impression,  tone  of  negative,  light-resistance  of 
negative,  &c.,  hut  it  is  well  known  that  a  collodion  iodised  with  a 
certain  salt  requires  a  more  lengthened  time  after  its  preparation 
than  others  before  it  is  capable  of  producing  the  best  effect;  that 
in  some  cases  the  collodion  is  fit  for  use  almost  immediately  as 
iodised,  whilst  others  remain  comparatively  inert  for  some  time 
after  mixing;  that  some  specimens  of  collodion  afford  admirable 
results  for  a  certain  time,  but  soon  deteriorate,  whilst  others 
undergo  no  appreciable  change  for  months;  that  in  one  instance 
especially,  that  of  cadmium,  the  solution  becomes  coagulated 
whilst  another,  that  of  ammonium,  becomes  inconveniently  fluid 
by  keeping;  with  many  other  specific  differences  which  it  would 
he  tedious  to  enumerate.  It  must  also  have  been  observed — and 

these  are  two  prominent  features  which  deserve  especial  regard _ 

that  with  certain  iodisers  the  collodion  in  a  short  time  becomes 
coloured  from  free  iodine;  and  that,  in  certain  other  cases,  the 
iodiser,  when  added,  produces  a  marked  reaction,  evinced  in  the 
liberation  of  gas.  In  order,  then,  to  investigate  the  rationale  of 
these  interesting  phenomena, .  the  writer  instituted  a  series  of 
experiments,  the  results  of  which  appear  to  him  satisfactorily  to 
expound,  or,  at  least,  to  be  a  valuable  indication  of,  the  nature  of 
the  molecular  changes  which  occur  during  the  progress  of  the 
freshly-prepared  and  comparatively  inert  collodion  to  a  condition 
of  sensitiveness  and  again  retrograding  into  a  compound,  valuable 
for  many  dry  processes,  hut  not  adapted  to  the  requirements  of 
ordinary  photograph}'.  The  following  plan  of  research,  then,  was 
decided  upon : — A  well  oxidised  specimen  of  xyloidine  was  pre¬ 
pared,  which  dissolved  perfectly  in  the  usual  mixture  of  alcohol 
and  ether,  and  the  following  well-known  iodisers  were  selected  for 
experiment: — 1,  ammonium;  2,  potassium  ;  3,  sodium:  4,  magne¬ 
sium  ;  5,  lithium  ;  6,  zinc  ;  7,  cadmium— in  such  quantities,  regard¬ 
ing  their  respective  chemical  equivalents,  as  to  represent5  two 
grains  of  iodine  to  each  ounce  of  plain  collodion.  The  solutions 
were  prepared  at  the  same  time,  and  immediately  as  the  whole 
were  made,  regardless  of  mechanical  considerations,  exposed,  one 
after  the  other,  as  nearly  as  possible  under  the  same  conditions  of 
temperature  and  light,  with  the  same  length  of  exposure,  develop¬ 
ing  also  with  the  same  agent,  pyrogallic  acid,  aiid  removing  the 
excess  of  iodide  by  means  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  selecting  it 
may  be  added,  the  same  object. 

Result  1.  Moderately  good  positive,  but  unequal,  as  the  film  is 

not  homogeneous. — 2.  Bad  in  every  respect. — 3.  Little  better. _ 

4.  Better  than  1. — 5,  G,  7.  Only  requiring  the  collodion  to  settle 
to  produce  effective  impressions.  As  to  another  important  point : 
at  this  time  of  year,  when  every  thing  favours  evaporation,  it  was 
evident  that  4  and  6,  from  the  solubility  of  the  nitrate  salts 
formed  and  the  deliquescence  of  the  original  iodides,  were  greatly 
to  be  preferred.  After  a  lapse  of  24  hours  the  following  results 
were  obtained  :— All,  excepting  No.  2,  were  in  much  better  working 
order;  Nos.  1,  4.  6  and  7,  as  good  as  at  a  subsequent  period,  and 

•  Concluded  ftom  page  3*4. 
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seemed  to  have  fully  undergone  the  changes  necessary  for  ensur¬ 
ing  clean  results,  although  each  iodiser  produced  a  different 
character  of  picture,  which  was  more  distinctly  observed  when 
plates  were  exposed  after  an  interval  of  a  week,  when  the  ammo¬ 
nium  plate  became  rather  foggy,  but  the  sodium,  magnesium, 
lithium,  and  zinc  —  the  last  especially — gave  excellent  results. 
All  the  solutions,  with  the  exception  of  lithium,  zinc,  and  cad¬ 
mium,  had  now  become  more  or  less  tinged  with  yellow  from 
liberated  iodine — the  potassium  in  a  marked  degree,  ammonium 
next,  followed  by  sodium  and  magnesium;  and  it  must  be  observed 
that  the  potassium  solution  did  not  act  at  all  satisfactorily  until 
this  liberation  of  iodine  had  taken  place.  This  indeed  seems[to 
give  us  the  key  to  the  chemical  changes  which  occur  during  the 
mutual  reaction  of  collodion  and  the  iodides  on  each  other,  and 
render  collodion  “  ripe,”  or  fitted  for  its  purpose.  The  following 
is  offered  as  a  solution  of  tins  phenomenon  : — 

When  we  add  iodide  of  cadmium  to  plain  collodion  we  observe 
a  very  distinct  evolution  of  gas  bubbles,  and  the  changes,  to 
which  we  have  alluded  in  a  former  part  of  this  paper,  appear  to 
be  carried  still  further  than  when  oxidised  cotton  alone  is  dis¬ 
solved  in  the  usual  menstruum  ;  and  it  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  our  knowledge  of  what  takes  place  in  other  processes  that 
the  element  here  concerned,  hydrogen,  may  be  eliminated  in 
either  of  two  conditions  :  it  may  be  separated  as  gas,  and  make 
its  presence  visible,  or,  in  the  very  act  of  its  separation,  it  may 
recombine  itself  with  the  bodies  in  contact.  This  is  a  process  con¬ 
stantly  occurring  in  the  more  recondite  chemical  metamorphoses, 
and  the  element  so  acting  is  said  to  perform  its  functions  in  a 
nascent  state.  Now,  in  the  hypothesis  we  have  advanced  as  ex¬ 
planatory  of  the  transpositions  which  take  place  during  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  xyloidino  in  ether  and  alcohol,  we  have  viewed  the  latter 
fluid  as  undergoing  oxidation,  water  and  hydrogen  being  liberated 
at  the  same  time.  Supposing,  then,  we  introduce  iodide  of  potas¬ 
sium,  for  instance,  into  the  plain  collodion.  We  know  that  an 
iodide  cannot  be  placed  in  contact  with  water  without  suffering 
decomposition  :  the  water  is  resolved  into  its  elements,  and,  in 
their  nascent  state ,  the  oxygen  combines  with  the  base  to  form  an 
oxide,  the  hydrogen  with  the  iodine  to  form  hydriodic  acid,  which 
combines  with  the  oxide  to  form  a  hydriodate.  The  application 
of  these  facts  to  the  case  before  us  is  obvious.  During  the  oxida¬ 
tion  of  the  alcohol,  the  elements  of  water  being  given  off,  we  have 
a  hydriodate  of  potass  in  the  collodion  ;  but  the  oxidation  still 
proceeding,  a  portion  of  the  hydriodic  acid  is  decomposed,  the 
oxygen  uniting  itself  to  the  hydrogen  to  form  water,  an  equiva¬ 
lent  of  iodine  being  set  free,  and  thus  colouring  the  solution. 
That  iodine  is  separated  is  plain  enough,  and  this  appears  to  the 
writer  the  most  rational  view  of  the  reactions  established.  If 
this  explanation  be  received,  we  at  once  see  that,  when  such  of 
the  iodides  as  colour  the  collodion  are  employed,  certain  progres¬ 
sive  changes  take  place,  and  that  until  these  changes  are  estab¬ 
lished  the  collodion  is  not  in  its  best  state  for  photographic  pur¬ 
poses.  We  see,  moreover,  why  it  is  that  such  collodions  become 
deteriorated  by  time  and  high  temperature,  in  consequence  of  the 
action  being  carried  on  in  excess  and  beyond  the  necessary  limit ; 
for,  more  and  more  iodine  being  liberated,  this  element  reacts  on 
the  ether  and  alcohol,  producing  certain  acid  compounds  which 
are  pre-eminently  destructive  of  the  sensitiveness  of  the  collodion. 

The  tracing  of  these  phenomena  induced  the  writer  to  investi¬ 
gate  another  point,  which  has  led  to  interesting  results. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  fact  that  when  iodide  of  cadmium  is 
added  to  plain  collodion  bubbles  of  gas  are  liberated.  This  is  still 
more  remarkable  when  bromide  of  cadmium  is  substituted.  If  the 
hypothesis  above  offered  be  true,  we  are  warranted  in  expecting 
that  the  introduction  of  this  body  will  have  a  tendency  to  hasten 
on  the  changes  necessary  to  produce  a  “ripe”  or  efficient  collo¬ 
dion  in  an  appreciable  degree.  For  the  purpose  of  comparison, 
then,  a  fresh  quantity  of  oxidised  cotton  was  dissolved  in  ether 
and  alcohol,  iodised  with  iodide  of  cadmium,  and  a  plate  prepared 
in  the  usual  way.  Of  course,  after  exposure,  the  indications  of  un¬ 
settled  collodion  were  observed,  but  the  impression  was  far  more 
satisfactory  than  it  would  have  been  if  made  by  means  of  potas¬ 
sium  as  an  iodide.  To  the  same  collodion  bromide  of  cadmium 
was  added  and  another  picture  taken.  The  improvement  was  most 
apparent,  and,  after  allowing  the  collodion  to  rest  for  a  few  hours 
to  become  clear,  it  was  in  every  respect  most  efficient.  Bromide 
of  cadmium  was  now-added  to  collodion,  iodised  with  ammonium, 
which,  from  age,  had  been  rejected,  and  no  doubt  could  exist 
of  its  advantage. .  It  may  be  noticed,  incidentally,  that  having 
on  the  table  two  silver  baths  of  equal  strength — one  acidified  with 
nitric,  the  other  with  acetic  acid—^n  opportunity  was  embraced  of 


comparing  their  action  on  plates  iodised  in  a  similar  manner,  the 
collodion  used  being  iodised  and  bromised  with  cadmium,  as  above 
described.  The  acetic  acid  bath  gave  a  much  denser  negative 
than  that  acidified  with  nitric  acid,  and  of  a  far  better  tone  for 
printing,  the  developer  being  pyrogallic  acid  with  acetic  acid. 

In  conclusion,  then,  we  infer — 

1.  That  during  the  solution  of  xyloidino  in  alcohol  and  ether  a 
mutual  reaction  takes  place  as  the  result  of  oxidation. 

2.  That  on  the  addition  of  an  iodiser  this  action  is  promoted, 
hydrogen  in  some  cases  being  liberated  in  form  of  gas,  in  others, 
in  a  nascent  state,  liberating  iodine. 

3.  That  until  these  reactions  have  been  established  the  collo¬ 
dion  is  not  in  the  most  efficient  state  for  use. 

4.  That  the  practical  point  to  be  kept  in  view  is  to  select  such 
an  iodiser  as  shall  effect  these  changes,  stop  at  the  necessary 
point,  and  not  carry  them  to  excess.  For  this  purpose  the  iodides 
of  lithium,  zinc,  and  cadmium  commend  themselves,  though  am¬ 
monium,  sodium,  and  magnesium  are  excellent  iodisers  when  the 
collodion  is  not  required  to  be  kept  above  a  few  weeks  and  not 
exposed  to  a  high  temperature.  And, 

Lastly.  That  the  bromides,  when  added  to  collodion, 'perform 
two  separate  functions,  the  one  inducing  further  molecular 
changes,  and  distinct  from  the  generally  recognised  property  of 
rendering  the  sensitised  collodion  capable  of  receiving  impressions 
from  a  certain  class  of  illuminated  objects  which  do  not  so  easily 
affect  collodion  simply  iodised. 


THE  FORMIC  ACID  PROCESS  OF  MR.  H.  CLAUDET. 

By  T.  A.  Malone. 

In  order  to  complete  the  information  promised,  I  will  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  paper  give  the  details  of  the  method  found  successful  in 
printing  from  the  formic  acid  negatives — not  that  anything  radi¬ 
cally  new  is  to  be  imparted,  save  as  regards  an  accurate  state¬ 
ment  of  the  appearances  presented  during  this  particular  “  toning,” 
which  may  serve  to  guide  those  inexperienced  in  exact  experi¬ 
mental  observation. 

The  paper  used  in  a  given  set  of  experiments  was  Spencer’s 
albumenised,  probably  salted  with  chloride  of  ammonium.  It  was 
excited  upon  ordinary  nitrate  of  silver  of  not  less  than  90  grains 
to  an  ounce  of  water.  No  acid  was  used.  The  paper  was  left 
upon  the  solution  for  three  minutes,  and  then  hung  up  to  dry,  as 
usual :  moderately  rapid  drying  is  to  be  desired.  When  partially 
dry  it  may  be  finished  at  a  fire  or  over  a  spirit  or  gas  flame,  if  tbe 
latter  be  more  conveniently  at  command. 

The  negatives,  being  of  a  blue  or  slate  or  purplish  colour,  cer¬ 
tainly  need  attention  in  printing.  Thin  negatives,  from  over¬ 
exposure  or  other  causes,  are  best  printed  in  the  shade  ;  and,  unless 
attention  is  paid  to  this  point,  a  fairly  good  negative  may  be  con¬ 
demned  in  error.  Even  by  the  iron  process,  which  seems  as  a  rule 
to  give  a  more  “  non-actinic”  deposit,  recourse  is  sometimes  had 
by  first-rate  operators  to  shading  by  a  sheet  of  paper  during 
printing.  The  negative  being  exposed,  great  watchfulness  must 
be  observed  to  remove  it  at  the  proper  moment,  so  as  to  obtain 
the  desired  tone,  and  yet  keep  the  proper  amount  of  depth  and 
gradation  of  tint.  I  would  say  print  only  a  trifle  deeper  than  you 
would  like  to  see  in  the  finished  picture,  for  there  will  be  little  loss 
of  strength  if  you  follow  exactly  the  directions  presently  to  be 
added. 

The  print,  which  in  our  experiment  was  rea  before  washing,  is 
well  rinsed  in  three  or  four  changes  of  common  water  to  remove 
the  free  nitrate,  is  then  immersed  in  the  following  toning  bath, 
made  and  kept  twenty-four  hours  before  using  : — 

Chloride  of  calcium .  6  grains. 

Chloride  of  gold . 7 

Precipitated  chalk .  30 

Distilled  water .  2  ^ 

Mix  and  shake  together,  and  let  stand.  The  excess  of  chalk  set¬ 
tles,  and  the  liquid  may  be  poured  off  clear  for  use.  .  The  com¬ 
pound  resulting  appears  to  be  stable,  so  that  the  solution  may  be 
kept  for  a  length  of  time,  always  ready  and  good. 

As  to  the  chemistry  of  it,  without  making  a  special  investiga¬ 
tion  one  is  not  entitled  to  dogmatise ;  but  it  seems  probable  that 
the  merits  of  this  and  all  similar  toning  solutions  are  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  more  steadily  acting  salt,  namely,  a  double  saline 
chloride,  in  place  of  the  more  unstable  acid  or  neutral  chloride  at 
first  in  use. 

As  to  the  effect  of  time  on  the  mixture,  it  is  probably  effective 
by  allowing  intimate  molecular  union  to  take  place,  instead  ol 
mere  mechanical  admixture.  This  part  of  natural  philosophy  i 
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at  present  very  obscure.  We  cannot,  therefore,  expect  precision 
in  our  knowledge  on  such  points  as  are  here  involved.  We  must 
again  “  work  and  wait.”  Heat  may  probably  hasten  the  union,  and 

iso  save  part  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  .  .  . 

Until  the  nature  of  the  image  is  clearly  ascertained  we  cannot 
Isafely  reason  upon  any  of  the  phenomena  daily  occuinng.  I  have, 
from  experiment,  reason  to  think  that  we  are  all  in  enoi  in  our 
conclusions  upon  this  subject.  In  a  future  papei  I  11 'aA  exP 
my  views  and  observations  more  at  length.  As  I  have  always  said, 
quantitative  analysis  is  the  only  safe  resource  in  nice  questions  of 
photographic  composition,  and  hitherto  nothing  satisfactory  has 
been  effected  by  any  of  us  in  this  direction.  •  . 

To  return  to  the  print.  It  is  to  be  immersed  in  the  tomng-bath 
as  short  a  time  as  possible,  so  as  to  obtain  only  a  mulberry-red 
colour,  not  at  all  slaty  or  dark :  it  must  only  incline  to  the  purple. 
If  correctly  printed  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  this 
ffcc  t# 

As  soon  as  the  tint  appears  remove  the  print  into  clean  water, 
and  rinse  off  the  gold,  for  if  left  to  be  carried  on  it  will  modify 
your  final  result.  Now  immerse  in  hyposulphite  of  soda  a  fresh 
solution,  made  by  adding  one  part  of  a  saturated  solution  to  two 
and  a-half  parts  of  water.  In  this  the  print  is  left  for  about  seven 
minutes  :  less  will  probably  not  fix  it  by  due  removal  of  the  chloride, 
and  more  will  alter  the  tone  injuriously". 

In  the  hyposulphite  the  colour  will  change  from  mulbeny-ied 
to  a  fine  red-brown,  not  in  the  least  purple.  All  must  now  be  well 
watched,  and  removed,  the  moment  the  right  shade  of  colour  occui  s, 
into  water*,  which  must  be  changed  soon  to  prevent  further  action 
af  the  hyposulphite  upon  the  colour.  In  this  way  a  warm  bistic 
tint  has  been  obtained  uniformly,  and  has  been  declaied  by  coiu- 
aetent  artistic  and  photographic  authority  to  be  valuable  if  attain¬ 
able  at  will.  I  think  it  obvious  that  a  careful  printer  need  never 
fail  with  an  average  negative.  Purple  and  deeper  colours,  if  pie- 
ferred,  are  to  be  got  as  usual  by  stronger  printing  and  longer  im¬ 
mersion  in  both  gold  and  hyposulphite.  < 

The  sort  of  paper  is  evidently  important  to  aid  in  regulating  the 
colour  throughout  the  operations.  I  would  encourage  amateurs 
if  means  and  leisure  to  prepare  their  own  materials  at  least  lor 
experiment — as  far  as  possible.  I  am  sure  most  of  the  practical 
difficulties  arise  from  the  uncertainties  attending  commercial  pie- 
parations.  By  following  exactly  the  details  laid  down  in  these 
papers,  I  think  I  could  pledge  myself  to  succeed  at  any  time  in 
obtaining  satisfactory  results.  I  see  no  inherent  difficulty  in  the 
process,  negative  or  positive. 

Well  rinsing  in  changes  of  cold  water  concludes  the  process.- 
Drying  at  last  by  moderate  heat  may  be  desirable  ;  but,  as  the  tint 
)f  colour  may  be  so  altered,  watchfulness  is  needed.  My  principle 
n  this  is,  spare  no  reasonable  pains  if  you  wish  perfect  and  uniform 
•esults,  and  by  system  I  insist  this  is  not  difficult.  Once  be 
master  of  it,  and  your  work  becomes  always  pleasant  and  profitable. 

Mr.  Simpson,  in  a  contemporary  journal,  has  alluded  to  the  obser¬ 
vations  I  made  upon  the  nature  of  the  merits  of  this  process. 
[  must,  I  conclude,  have  been  obscure  in  expression  to  .cause  his 
•emarks.  I,  however,  still  state  my  belief  that  any  mention  of  the 
)ast  use  of  formic  acid  in  the  way  of  assertion  of  priority,  though 
elevant  to  the  general  history  of  developers,  has  nothing  to  do 
vith  the  present  subject,  and  appears  to  be  indirect  detraction.  I 
Haim  for  Mr.  H.  Claudet  the  working  out  in  all  its. details  of  a 
process  which  has  no  counterpart  in  any  hitherto  published. 

The  use  of  nitric  acid  and  a  bromo-iodised  collodion  with  formic 
icid  is  not  to  the  purpose,  for,  by  our  experiments,  bromine  is  inju¬ 
rious.  The  real  main  cause  probably  is,  qs  I  am  the  first  to  point 
jut,  the  liberal  use  of  nitric  acid  ;  and  from  experiments  I  have  lately 
made  I  find  I  can  obtain  iron  pictures  nearly  as  quick  as  by  the  formic 
process  in  its  ordinary  condition.  Mr.  H.  Claudet  has  led  us  to  this 
observation  by  his  labours. 

The  retarding  influence  of  bromine,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  use  of  nitric  acid  plus  formic,  is  also  a  point  in  the  problem. 
[  think,  on  reflection,  our  contemporary  will  see  that  I  have  done 
more  than  publish  matter  similar  to  that  which  occupied  his  pages 
some  time  back.  This  averment  is,  I  venture  to  think,  hardly 
fair  to  his  readers  or  to  our  joint  labours,  as  now  recorded  in  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography. 


Lancashire  Distress  Fund. — Miss  Clarke,  of  High  Park  Street,  Liver- 
ool,  h;  e  handed  to  the  treasurers  of  the  Liverpool  fund  the  sum  of  £25, 
Ring  the  proceeds  realised  from  the  sale  of  500  cartes  de  visite  of  distin- 
;uished  Americans,  contributed  to  the  relief  of  the  distress  in  Lancashire 
by  our  excellent  friends  and  agents  at  New  York,  Messrs.  E.  and  H.  T. 
Anthony. 


“NOTES,”  HARMONIOUS  AND  DISCORDANT,  ON 
VARIOUS  SUBJECTS. 

By  J.  T.  Taylor. 

On  the  Strength  of  Silver  Solutions  for  Positive  Printing. 
The  problem  desired  to  be  solved  at  present  is  this — If  a  good 
— nay,  a  first-class — print  can  be  obtained  by  sensitising  paper  on 
a  silver  bath  of  20  grains  to  the  ounce,  is  there  any  good  reason 
why  photographic  amateurs  should  use  a  bath  of  100  grains,  as 
many  of  them  do  ? 

Some  statistics  which  were  a  short  time  ago  given  to  the  world 
showed  that,  in  printing  operations,  as  commonly  conducted,  only 
about  five  per  cent,  of  the  silver  employed  went  really  to  form  the 
image,  the  remaining  95  parts  being  removed  from  the  paper  by 
the  subsequent  washings  and  fixing  solution. 

The  first  thing  to  consider  is  the  conditions  requisite  for  taking 
a  print.  These  are,  in  rough  terms,  a  layer  of  chloride  of  silver  on 
the  surface  of  the  paper,  with  a  further  addition  of  nitrate  of 
silver.  Albumenised  papers  are  usually  prepared  with  a  solution 
of  a  chloride  salt  of  from  five  to  ten  grains  to  the  ounce.  I  am 
aware  of  one  extensive  manufacturer  who  employs  nothing  but  a 
solution  of  common  salt  of  six  grains  to  the  ounce.  Now,  as  the 
equivalent  or  combining  proportion  of  chloride  of  sodium  is  58*5, 
and  that  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  170*,  it  follows  that  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  of  17  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water  should  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  effect  the  decomposition  of  the  chloride  of  sodium  on  the 
surface  of  this  paper,  the  rest  of  the  silver  over  and  above  this 
quantity  being  left  on  the  surface  as  free  nitrate  of  silver.  The 
precise  quantity  of  free  nitrate  which  should  be  left  on  the  surface 
is  what  no  one  seems  able  to  tell.  Some  say  it  is  best  attained 
by  floating  the  paper  over  a  silver  bath  of  100  grains  to  the  ounce; 
others  recommend  80  as  the  maximum  ;  thousands  of  operators 
never  dream  of  exceeding  60;  and  some  few  are  found  who  think 
no  good  end  is  served  by  exceeding  20  grains  to  the  ounce.  Now 
in  a  case  of  this  kind,  whatever  theory  and  custom  may  say  on 
the  subject,  it  will  be  very  desirable  to  bring  some  facts  to  bear 
on  it,  which  I  accordingly  now  proceed  to  do. 

A  large  portrait  of  Mr.  Moncreiff,  the  Lord-Advocate  of  Scot¬ 
land,  was  some  two  or  three  years  ago  exhibited  at  the  Manchester 
Exhibition.  The  size  of  the  portrait  was  large  (12  inches),  and  its 
force  and  brilliancy  were  remarkable.  The  art-critic  of  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography  pronounced  it  the  best  portrait  in  the 
Exhibition.  It  was  photographed  by  Mr.  M‘Glashon,  of  Edinburgh, 
and  the  strength  of  the  printing  bath  employed  was  20  grains  to 
the  ounce.  More  recently,  a  similar  large  picture  by  the  same 
artist  was  awarded  the  medal  of  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Scotland  as  being  the  best  portrait  in  its  Exhibition.  This 
picture,  too,  was  characterised  by  all  the  excellencies  one  usually 
wishes  to  find  in  a  photograph.  In  a  notice  of  the  Exhibition, 
the  art-critic  in  this  Journal  pointed  out  the  merits  of  this  and  the 
other  pictures  of  Mr.  M‘Glashon — an  opinion  afterwards  endorsed 
by  the  award  of  the  Judges  of  the  Exhibition.  All  Mr.  M‘Glashon’s 
pictures  in  that  Exhibition  were  sensitised  on  a  twenty-grain  bath. 

Some  time  ago  a  writer  in  an  American  journal  stated  that,  by 
the  introduction  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  into  the  printing  bath,  it 
acquired  the  valuable  property  of  producing  vigorous  prints  when 
its  strength  had  been  so  far  wasted  as  to  leave  but  about  15  or  16 
grains  to  the  ounce.  One  of  his  experiments  consisted  in  making 
a  very  strong  silver  bath  with  the  addition  of  the  nitrate  of  am¬ 
monia,  and  exhausting  it  by  use  until  it  reached  the  low  strength 
just  alluded  to.  I  believe  he  found  general  equality  of  result. 

If,  then,  good  pictures  may  be  obtained  by  a  twenty-grain  bath, 
why  use  one  any  stronger?  I  speak  just  now  more  especially  to 
amateurs  whose  printing  operations  are  not  of  sufficient  magnitude 
to  encourage  them  in  the  preservation  and  reduction  of  their 
washings,  and  whose  photographic  amusements  in  consequence 
are  rendered  of  a  much  more  expensive  nature  than  is  necessary. 
With  professionals  it  is  of  less  consequence,  for  in  a  properly-con¬ 
ducted  photographic  establishment  it  is  possible,  as  was  previously 
stated,  to  recover  no  less  than  ninety-five  out  of  every  hundred 
ounces  of  silver  used  :  such,  at  least,  has  been  stated  by  excellent 
authority.  But  to  amateurs,  who  “  canna  be  fashed”  to  recover 
their  silver,  the  loss  is  a  serious  one.  Much  inlormation  on  the 
subject  has  been  kindly  given  me  by  Mr.  M'Glashon,  with  permis¬ 
sion  to  lay  the  same  before  the  readeis  of  this  Journal  if  I  felt  so 
inclined;  and,  taking  advantage  of  this,  I  at  once  give,  as  a  for¬ 
mula  for  a  sensitising  bath,  the  following: — 

Nitrate  of  soda  .  40  grains. 

Nitrate  of  silver .  20  „ 

Distilled  water  . . . . . .  I  ounce. 
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Float  ordinary  albumenised  paper  for  about  three  minutes.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  overprint  to  the  same  extent  as  with  the  usual 
strong  bath  f  and  with  ordinary  care  and  skill  as  much  richness 
and  depth  are  obtained  as  from  a  bath  of  ten  to  twenty  per  cent. 

In  comparison  with  the  strong  bath,  the  weak  one  has  both  ad¬ 
vantages  and  disadvantages.  The  disadvantages  are— or  rather  the 
single  disadvantage  is— that  it  takes  longer  to  print;  but,  to  coun¬ 
terbalance  this,  papers  so  sensitised  will  keep  much  longer,  and  from 
a  hard  negative  will  produce  a  more  perfect  impression.  Experi¬ 
menting  with  this,  two  baths  were  prepared — one  a  ninety-grain 
one,  the  other  only  twenty,  as  above.  The  ordinary  albumenised 
paper  of  the  shops  was  employed,  and,  when  excited,  each 
was  exposed  under  the  same  negative.  With  the  exception  that 
the  weak  bath  paper  was  somewhat  slower  in  printing,  the  pic¬ 
tures  when  toned  and  fixed  were  in  every  respect  alike,  the  one 
possessing  as  much  brilliancy  and  depth  as  the  other.  In  respect 
of  keeping  qualities  the  weak  one  showed  a  decided  advantage;  for 
on  the  evening  of  the  second  day  of  its  preparation  it  scaicely 
showed  perceptible  evidences  of  decomposition,  while  the  stronger 
one  had  become  very  sadly  discoloured. 

This  keeping  property  confers  another  advantage  than  the  first 
and  most  obvious  one  of  being  able  to  keep  paper  sensitive  so  as 
to  use  it  when  one  has  a  spare  hour — it  enables  a  very  prolonged 
exposure  to  be  given  in  a  dull  light,  the  only  way  by  which  a  hard, 
patchy  negative  can  be  made  to  give  a  print  at  all  presentable. 
The  toning  bath  may  either  be  an  acetate  one,  a  carbonate  one,  or 
preferably  a  mixture  of  both. 

What  part  the  nitrate  of  soda  plays  in  the  solution  remains  a 
subject  for  future  consideration. 

It  is  a  fact  well  known  that  the  albumenous  varnish  on  a  sheet 
of  paper  is  coagulated  by  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  simultane¬ 
ously  with  its  being  rendered  sensitive.  The  less  of  this  salt  there 
is  in  the  solution  the  greater  the  chance  of  the  albumen  being- 
dissolved  off,  and  the  resulting  picture  left  without  vigour.  Does, 
then,  the  presence  of  the  nitrates  of  ammonia  or  soda  increase  the 
power  of  the  silver  in  the  coagulation  of  albumen?  Surely  it 
must;  although  I  find  that  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  soda  by  itself, 
even  when  used  in  a  concentrated  form,  has  no  effect  whatever  in 
arresting  the  tendency  of  the  film  to  be  thoroughly  washed  off 
when  subsequently  exposed  to  the  action  of  water.  By  subjecting 
the  paper  to  the  action  of  hot  steam  previous  to  its  being  excited, 
it  has  been  found  that  coagulation  has  been  effected  so. thoroughly 
as  to  greatly  increase  the  brilliancy  of  the  resulting  pictures,  and 
I  think  it  possible  that  this  method  of  treatment  may  yet,  when 
its  details  are  better  known,  be  extensively  adopted;  and  if  so,  the 
thanks  of  photographers  will  be  due  to  Mr.  Wood,  who,  I  believe, 
was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  it.  It  would  be  desirable  were  he 
to  continue  his  experiments  in  this  direction,  and  publish  the  results. 

At  a  photographic  meeting  some  time  ago  a  gentleman  stated 
that  it  was  impossible  that  steam  could  render  dried  albumen  in¬ 
soluble,  as  he  had  subjected  a  sheet  of  paper  to  the  action  of  a  jet 
of  steam  issuing  from  a  high  pressure  boiler  with  no  other. result 
than  that  of  dissolving  it  all  off  the  paper.  Now  this  result  is  only 
what  might  have  been  expected;  for,  as  many  are  aware,  the  steam 
issuing  from  a  boiler  at  high  pressure  is  not  hot— at  least  it  will  not 
scald  die  hand— and  cannot  in  this  respeetbear  comparison  with  the 
steam  issuing  from  an  ordinary  tea  kettle.  Hot  steam  and  steam 
issuing  from°a  high-pressure  boiler  are  quite  different,  and  applied 
to  the^oagulation  of  dessicated  albumen  will  produce  results  quite 
at  variance  with  each  other. 


The  Optical  Ghost  seems  now  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  all  our  public 
amusements.  At  the  Alhambra,  Leicester-square,  it  has  just  been  intro¬ 
duced  and  owing  to  a  blunder  in  his  optics  on  the  part  of  the  operator 
for  the  first  night,  the  image— alas!  poor  ghost!— would  only  consent  to 
be  visible  to  one-half  the  audience,  whereupon  the  other  halt  hissed  the 
poor  spirit.  The  image,  instead  of  being  thrown  from  the  front,  was 
evidently  "ot  from  the  side.  But  on  the  second  night  an  ingenious 
arrangement  of  “wings”  brought  the  man  whose  reflected  image  did  the 
ghost  into  a  different  position,  and  the  result  was  satisfactory  shown  to  all 
present  instead  of  to  only  half  the  audience.  But  blunders  will  happen. 
One  night  at  one  of  the  London  theatres  the  intrusive  ghost  of  a  carpenter 
in  his  shirt  sleeves,  with  the  lower  part  of  the  face  concealed  in  a  pewter 
pot  became  unexpectedly  visible  to  the  audience,  who  were  thus  unduly 
enlightened  as  to  the  habits  of  ghosts  in  reference  to  their— of  course, 
dead  — boor,  &c.  Mr.  H.  N.  King,  a  photographer  of  Bath,  is  also 
exhibiting  a  “  ghost,”  which  ho  is  under  profitable  engagements  to  raise 
in  many  of  our"' largest  provincial  towns  in  association  with  M.  Jullien’s 
travelling  company  of  musicians,  &c.  Mr.  King  is  busy  granting  licenses 
for  the  introduction  of  bis  ghost  at  various  theatres  throughout  the 
kingdom.  Pepper  must  be  hot  with  indignation  against  so  many  enter¬ 
prising  rivals  of  his  great  spirit. 


§rifislj  Assonution. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE  MEETING,  1803. 


[FROM  OUR  SPECIAL  REPORTER. j 

Since  our  last  issue  the  thirty-third  meeting  of  the  British  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  lias  been  brought  to  a 
close ;  and,  so  far  as  the  numerical  strength  of  the  members  and 
associates  and  the  consequent  large  pecuniary  receipts  are  con¬ 
cerned,  the  meeting  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  now  long  list  of  gatherings  connected  with  the  Association. 
This  was  a  subject  of  honest  gratulation  by  the  President  at  the 
concluding  meeting  on  Wednesday,  the  2nd  inst. 

Notwithstanding  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  founders  of 
the  Association,  so  feelingly  alluded  toby  Sir  Roderick  Murchison 
— and  although  the  men  of  the  “second  period”  were  less  nume¬ 
rous  than  at  former  meetings — their  places  have  been  well  filled 
by  new  aspirants  to  scientific  position,  and  Newcastle  itself  and 
its  “  surroundings  ”  have  on  the  recent  occasion  furnished  a  large 
complement  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  meeting,  and  a  duo 
amount  of  the  mental  pabulum  which  enriched  the  scientific  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  Sections.  Among  these  gentlemen  stood  out  most 
prominently  the  President  (Sir  William  Armstrong)  and  the  Mayor 
(J.  L.  Bell,  Esq.). 

Many  agreeable  reminiscences  are  connected  with  the  late 
meeting,  and  these  more  than  counterbalance  the  unpleasant  re¬ 
collections  of  the  weather,  which  was  “  as  bad  as  bad  could  be.” 
Not  only  were  old  friendships  revived,  but  many  new  ones  were 
formed.  The  interchange  of  scientific  thought,  not  only  in  the 
Sections,  but  in  private  society  and  duting  the  numerous  excur¬ 
sions,  begat  new  ideas,  strengthened  wavering  faith  in  old  truths, 
modified  opinions  too  long  persisted  in,  and  imparled  fresh  vigour 
to  the  intellectual  man  for  the  mental  struggles  of  the  succeeding 
year. 

Newcastle  was  a  town  preeminently  suitable  for  the  meeting  of 
the  British  Association.  Its  intellectual  advance  has  kept  paco 
with  its  material  progress.  In  its  architectural  features  few  of 
our  cities  or  towns  can  boast  of  so  much  fitness  and  beauty  ;  and 
its  public  buildings,  devoted  to  intellectual  culture  or  corporate 
and  business  purposes,  are  numerous  and  elegant.  Around  New¬ 
castle  is  to  be  heard  the  busy  hum  of  commercial  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  life,  and  to  be  seen  an  immense  population  putting  forth  all  its 
energies,  amid  fumes  and  smoke,  in  utilising  the  mineral  wealth 
which  underlies  so  bountifully  the  immediate  vicinity. 

The  reception  accorded  to  the  Association  by  Newcastle  and  the 
neighbouring  towns  of  Gateshead,  North  and  South  Shields,  Sunder¬ 
land,  &c.,  was  magnificent  and  cordial.  Sir  W.  Armstrong  threw  open 
to  the  inspection  of  the  members  and  associates  his  world-famed  guu 
factory  ;  the  Mayor  bis  aluminium  works  ;  the  Mayor  of  Sunderland 
(J.  Hartley,  Esq.)  bis  glass  works;  the  Jarrovv  Chemical  Com¬ 
pany  their  extensive  chemical  works  ;  while  Messrs.  Palmer 
Brothers  invited  the  Association  to  visit  their  extensive  premises  for 
iron  shipbuilding,  covering  an  area  of  100  acres  !  Over  these 
immense  works  a  party  of  about  300  members  was  couducted  by 
the  Messrs.  Palmer,  and  during  the  inspection  were  exhibited  to 
wondering  eyes  the  whole  of  the  processes  by  which,  in  one 
mammoth  establishment,  the  enormous  iron  steamers — marvels 
of  naval  architecture  —  are  constructed  which  Messrs.  Palmer 
Brothers  are  building  for  “governments  and  peoples.”  Every  step 
of  the  process,  from  the  rude  ironstone  to  the  finished  “  naval 
castle,”  was  successively  shown  to  the  visitors;  and  at  the  close 
of  the  interesting  inspection  the  entire  party  was  invited  to  par¬ 
take  of  ^magnificent  entertainment  provided  in  the  upper  moulding 
room  by  the  hospitable  proprietors  of  the  works.  The  visit  to  the 
Messrs.  Palmer’s  establishment  formed  one  of  the  greatest  treats 
prepared  for  the  Association  by  the  careful  foresight  of  the  Local 
Committee. 

The  other  objects  of  interest  for  sight-seers  and  the  excursions 
planned  to  various  localities  were  numerous.  One  innovation, 
however,  introduced  by  the  Mayor— or  rather  by  “Mrs.  Mayoress 
(according  to  Newcastle  fashion) — for  the  entertainment  of  the 
members,  was  a  concert  at  the  new  Town  Hal),  in  which  several 
leading  Italian  artistes  took  part.  This  departure  from  the  exclu¬ 
siveness  shown  at  former  meetings,  where  the  General  Committee 
only  have  usually  been  the  entertained,  was  very  marked,  and  it 
is  to  bo  hoped  that  the  pleasing  change  thus  initiated  at  Newcastle 
may  he  followed  in  future  years.  We  may  add  that  the  suc¬ 
cessful  balloon  ascent  by  Messrs.  Glaisher  and  Cox  well  was  an 
interesting  feature  id  the  programme  of  the  “  wise  week,” 
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To  the  press  of  Newcastle -on-Tyne  much  praise  is  due  for  the 
great  exertions  put  forth  in  reporting  the  proceedings.  The  best 
and  most  comprehensive  reports  ever  given  of  the  British  Associa¬ 
tion’s  proceedings  were  those  given  during  the  meeting  just  closed. 

We  have  said  that  the  incidents  of  the  meeting  were  generally 
of  a  pleasing  character.  Those  connected  with  our  art-science 
formed  an  exception,  and  we  now  proceed  to  particulars. 

As  already  stated,  the  recent  meeting  has  been  a  somewhat  un¬ 
productive  one  for  photographers.  There  were  only  few  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  practical  part  of  the  science,  and  by  some  of 
those  who  made  remarks  on  those  papers  bearing  on  photography 
there  was  apparent  a  certain  amount  of — let  us  say — non-acquaint¬ 
ance  with  some  well-known  facts  in  the  details  of  the  science  ;  as, 
for  example,  when  at  the  close  of  a  communication  on  photolitho¬ 
graphy  by  the  Abbe  Moigno  in  Section  B,  the  President  explained 
that  the  process  just  spoken  of  differed  from  photozincography,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  former  was  effected  by  a  mixture  of  bichromate  of 
potash  and  gum,  instead  of  the  bichromate  and  gelatine  used  in  the 
latter.  Is  it  not  patent  to  everyone  that  gum  and  gelatine  have 
been  indiscriminately  used  for  some  years  in  these  processes  ?  — 
nay,  that  in  the  process  of  Sir  Henry  James,  as  published  by  him 
some  years  ago,  gum  was  recommended  ? 

The  same  gentleman  (the  President  of  the  Chemical  Section)  was 
felt  to  have  acted  a  most  ungracious  part  when  he  abruptly  inter¬ 
rupted  the  gentleman  (Mr.  G-.  W.  Simpson)  who  was  reading  a 
paper  on  photo-electric  engraving,  in  the  absence  through  indis¬ 
position  of  Mr.  Dallas,  the  writer  of  the  paper,  telling  him  that 
unless  everything  connected  with  the  details  of  the  process  was 
to  be  divulged  he  would  not  allow  the  paper  to  be  proceeded  with. 
Now,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  few  papers  of  interest  to  photo¬ 
graphers  had  previously  been  brought  before  the  meeting,  this 
ungracious  proceeding  was  unfair— -for  this  reason  :  that  the  paper 
in  question  had  been  submitted  to  the  committee  appointed  for 
examining  papers,  and  had  by  them  been  passed  and  published  in 
the  printed  list  of  papers  to  be  read  on  that  particular  day  ;  and 
also  because,  even  although  the  details  had  not  been  given,  use  and 
wont  in  the  Association  have  decided  that  this  is  no  reason  why  a 
paper  should  have  been  suppressed;  indeed,  fifteen  minutes  had 
not  elapsed  ere  the  Abbd  Moigno  was,  in  his  communication  on 
photolithography,  allowed  to  do,  unchallenged,  precisely  the  same 
thing  that  was  not  allowed  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Dallas’s  communi¬ 
cation.  Surely  politeness  to  foreigners  “  can  no  further  go.” 

In  connection  with  Section  B  it  was  often  extremely  difficult  to 
hear  what  was  said.  The  room  was  large;  the  number  of  members 
present  very  small;  the  carts  and  carriages  outside  very  noisy;  and 
the  groups  generally  congregated  around  the  door,  inside  and  out, 
very  loquacious  and  most  determined  discussors  of  the  weather, 
the  town,  and  the  various  etceteras  usually  discussed  by  the  tem¬ 
porary  denizens  of  a  strange  town.  The  following  is  a  literal 
report  of  what  tell  upon  our  ears  in  that  Section  on  the  last  day  of 
the  meeting: — “May  I  ask  Dr.  Murray  Thompson  at  what  tem¬ 
perature  he  obtained  these  results?”  “Yes,  yes;  quite  so.  I 
breakfasted  at  the  Turk’s  Head— capital  hotel,  but”— “Hold  in 
your  horse,  man  !  ” — “  Whether  my  remarks  are  inserted  in  the 
Journal  or  not,  I  hope  these  tables  will  be  placed  on  record  ” — 
“You  don’t  say  so  !  for  my  part  I  thought  the  wine  excellent” — 
“This  view  appears  to  be  borne  out  by  experiment”— “Well,  my  dear, 

I  confess  it  is  dull  work  hearing  about  nothing  but  hydrocarbons, 
superphosphates,  and  ozone  ” — “And  it  is  easy  to  see  that  sulphur 
and  phosphorus  are  Fine  apples!  only  eight  a  penny !”—“  And 
more  readily  attacked  by  oxygen”— “But  if  it  had  a  little  more 
diapason  it  would  be  the  finest  organ  in  the  world;  still”— “I  don’t 
think  that  the  report  of  synthetic  researches  of  the  formation  of 
minerals  will  be  submitted  to-day  ”— “  Good  bye,  old  fellow  !  good 
bye  !  “I  hope  that  any  remarks  to  be  made  on  this  paper  will 
be  as  brief  as  possible,”  &e.  &c.  In  the  other  sections  the  organs  of 
I  the  auditory  were  not  subjected  to  similar  diversity  of  sentiments. 

The  amateur  photographers  of  Newcastle  are  evidently  not 
;  numerous,  or  are,  we  fear,  sadly  lazy.  Their  society  we  learn  is 
practically  defunct.  This  is  a  matter  of  regret,  and  should  not  be ; 
for  among  the  Newcastle  men  are  some  possessed  of  great 
shrewdness,  business  capacity,  and  sound  practical  acquaintance 
with  photography  both  as  an  art  and  a  science ;  and  in  no  town 
which,  we  have  seen  have  amateurs  greater  or  even  similar 
facilities  for  practising .  the .  art,  especially  in  its  relation  to 
portraiture,  for  in  the  residential,  as  distinguished  from  the  merely 
|  commercial,  part  of  the  town  nearly  every  house  seems  to  have 
either  a  garden  or  back  court  connected  with  it  in  which  one 
u|'Sbt  portraitise  to. their  heart’s  content.  In  addition  to  this  a  run 
ot  a  few  miles  by  railway  brings  them  to  a  coast  abounding  in  some 


of  the  finest  rock  scenery  that  can  be  desired.  With  advantages 
like  these,  and  a  population  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand, 
Newcastle  should  boast  of  one  of  the  most  active  photographic 
societies  in  the  world. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  reception  Mr.  Dallas’s  paper  met  with.  We 
should  have  mentioned  that  it  was  illustrated  by  several  prints 
from  plates  engraved  by  his  peculiar  process.  Of  these  his 
Banqueting  Hall  at  Kenilworth  is  by  far  the  finest  specimen  of 
a  photograph  in  printing  ink — whether  by  engraving  or  litho¬ 
graphy— which  we  have  ever  seen.  There  is  a  degree  of  refine¬ 
ment  and  force  about  it,  with  transparency  in  the  shadows,  and 
general  exquisite  gradation  of  tones,  that  at  once  stamps  it  as 
a  masterpiece  of  photographic  engraving.  The  grain  holds  a 
middle  position  between  the  photoglyphs  of  Mr.  Talbot  and  the 
photogalvanographs  of  Herr  Pretsch  ;  and,  almost  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  we  have  the  bold  vigour  of  the  latter  with  as  much  of  the 
minute  detail  of  the  former  as  is  necessary  for  artistic  effect. 
While  we  naturally  wish  that  Mr.  Dallas  would  give  his  process 
to  the  world,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  will  best  consult  his 
trade  interests  by  retaining  it  in  his  own  hands.  He  has  hooked 
and  brought  to  laud  the  biggest  fish  that  for  some  time  has  been 
seen  in  photographic  waters,  and  no  one  will  be  disposed  to 
grudge  him  any  remuneration  he  can  make  out  of  it — the  more 
especially  as  it  has  been  effected  at  a  considerable  outlay  of  his 
money  and  time.  As  we  have  already  mentioned,  the  Iresideut 
of  Section  B.  having  somewhat  rudely  prevented  the  reading  of 
Mr.  Dallas’s  paper,  it  is  thought  to  be  only  an  act  of  justice  to  the 
latter  gentleman  to  include  it  in  the  present  number,  and  it  will, 
consequently,  be  found  in  another  page. 

The  succeeding  papers  are  placed  in  regular  succession  as  read 
in  Section  A.  (Mathematical  and  Physical  Science),  and  Section  B. 
(Chemical  Science),  at  the  late  meeting. 

SECTION  A. 


Friday,  August  28th. 

Abstract  of  a  Paper  on  the  Focal  Adjustment  of  the  Eye. 


By  Barnard  S.  Proctor. 

In  March,  I860,  Mr.  Wharton  Jones  read  a  paper  before  the  Royal 
Society,  giving  an  analysis  of  his  own  sight :  the  present  paper 
was  designed  to  show  how  far  his  observations  coincide  with  gene¬ 
ral  experience,  and  to  afford  answers  to  the  following  questions: — 

Is  it  occasionally,  generally,  or  universally  that  the  human  eye 
has  distinct  foci  for  vertical  and  horizontal  lines? 

Is  the  power  of  altering  the  focus  of  the  eye  exceptional  or 
general?  and  what  is  the  extent  of  the  change  ? 

Can  ejms  having  distinct  vertical  and  horizontal  foci  be  made  to 
adjust  these  foci  to  any  particular  distance  at  the  same  time? 

Have  the  two  eyes  generally  different  focal  lengths? 

Does  a  good  resolving  power  always  accompany  a  good  adjust¬ 
ing  power? 

Are  markings  on  a  flat  surface  resolved  better  by  one  eye  or 
both  ? 


What  is  the  appearance  of  a  vertical  line,  and  what  of  a  hori¬ 
zontal  line  and  a  point,  when  within  or  be}rond  focus? 

Do  the  powers  of  the  eye  vary  much  with  time  of  day,  bodily  or 
mental  fatigue,  &c.  ? 

With  the  view  of  having  these  questions  satisfactorily  answered, 
a  simple  piece  of  apparatus  was  constructed  to  enable  a  test  object 
to  be  moved  to  various  distances  from  the  eye  of  the  observer, 
while  there  was  a  constant  illumination  thrown  upon  it  from  a 
taper  which  moved  with  it  upon  the  stage  of  the  instrument.  The 
test  object  for  ascertaining  the  foci  of  the  eyes  consisted  of  a  slip 


scratched  lines  in 
these  being  view- 
scratches.  It  was 


of  silvered  glass,  upon  which  was 
the  form  of  a  fine  double  cross — 
ed  by  light  transmitted  through  the 

considered  that  the  focus  was  accurate  when  the  cross  was  seen 
as  clear  double  lines,  and  that  the  focus  was  imperfect  if  it  ap¬ 
peared  as  a  misty  cross  or  to  be  made  of  multiple  lines. 

Nine  individuals  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  microscope,  tele¬ 
scope,  &c.,  were  selected  for  making  observations.  Some  had  the 
same  focus  for  both  vertical  and  horizontal  lines;  others  had 
the  foci  differing,  and  not  always  in  the  same  direction.  All  bad 
some  power  of  changing  the  focus,  though  they  differed  much  in 
that  respect;  and  all  had  the  pow'er  of  bringing  both  lines  into 
focus  at  once,  at  some  distance  beyond  the  shortest  focus. 

The  two  eyes  have  frequently  but  not  always  different  focal 
lengths.  A  good  resolving  power  generally  accompanies  a  short 
focus.  With  two  eyes  we  generally  see  as  well,  but  not  better, 
than  we  do  with  our  best  eye  alone. 
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Theoretically,  at  double  the  distance  from  the  eye,  the  lines 
should  have  double  the  space  between  them  to  enable  them  to 
be  resolved :  in  most  cases  less  than  double  the  space  is  re¬ 
quired  at  double  the  distance.  In  some  cases  the  proportion 
was  preserved;  and  in  two  it  was  reversed  for  the  horizontal 
lines,  though  in  all  cases  in  which  the  measurements  were  taken 
the  observer  considered  the  focus  to  be  accurately  obtained  at 
both  distances. 

It  is  probable  that  there  may  frequently  be  a  considerable  im¬ 
perfection  in  the  best  focus  which  can  be  obtained  by  a  given  eye 
at  any  distance,  and  that  most  observers  will  believe  the  object  to 
be  in  perfect  focus  when  it  is  in  the  best  focus  which  they  can  ob¬ 
tain.  It  may  thus  happen  that  both  vertical  and  horizontal  lines 
may  be  reported  in  focus  if  they  are  both  at  once  in  as  good 
focus  as  either  can  be  placed  in  when  taken  separately.  It  pro¬ 
bably  also  will  occur  with  some  eyes  that  they  have  a  large  range 
of  focal  adjustment,  but  that  the  degree  of  aberration  will  vary  ; 
thus  there  may  be  one  adjustment  more  free  from  aberration  than 
Others.  An  eye  capable  of  adjustment  with  very  little  aberration 
for  rays  diverging  at  one  foot  distance  may  be  capable  of  adjust¬ 
ment  for  parallel  rays,  but  then  have  a  greater  aberration.  Thus 
when  a  star  is  looked  at  it  may  not  be  in  perfect  focus  on  account 
of  the  aberration,  though  any  nearer  object  would,  while  that  ad¬ 
justment  is  retained,  be  in  worse  focus. 

[The  writer  then  Avent  on  to  show  that  a  line  out  of  focus  has 
various  appearances  to  different  observers,  e.g.,  becoming  misty, 
enlarged  but  not  misty,  splitting  into  numerous  lines,  or  becoming 
coloured  like  an  imperfect  prismatic  spectrum; — that  fatigue 
diminishes  the  power  of  the  eye,  both  as  regards  focal  adjustment 
and  acuteness  of  vision; — that  tne  focal  distances  for  vertical  and 
horizontal  lines  retain  their  relative  positions — that  which  is 
longest  at  one  time  being  always  longesh] 

The  faculty  of  perceiving  Avhat  we  see  is  one  which  depends  so 
much  upon  practice  that  any  observer,  however  critical  he  may 
be  in  other  observations,  is  not  unlikely  to  fail  in  his  first  attempts 
to  ascertain  what  are  the  peculiarities  of  his  own  vision  in  respect 
to  some  of  the  particulars  indicated  in  the  experiments  alluded  to. 
The  habit  of  careful  scrutiny  of  objects  in  focus  does  not  facilitate 
our  perception  of  the  impressions  produced  by  focal  and  chromatic 
aberration  in  objects  under  abnormal  circumstances.  In  all  ex¬ 
periments  upon  vision  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  remember  that  the 
impression  produced  upon  the  retina  differs  from  the  impression 
produced  upon  the  mind  in  many  important  particulars,  though  in 
how  many  it  is  difficult  to  say. 

The  President  asked  whether  Mr  Proctor  had  paid  any  attention  to 
the  effect  aiming  drill  had  on  improving  the  power  of  adjustment  of  the 
e}re  ?  He  believed  it  had  a  most  advantageous  effect. 

Mr.  Proctor  said  he  had  not  considered  the  matter. 

The  President  believed  drill  Avas  a  good  method  of  improving  the  eye 
by  the  attention  required. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Barkas  suggested,  in  connection  with  the  experiments  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  paper,  that  many  astronomical  appearances,  such  as  those 
of  the  moon  described  on  the  preceding  day,  might,  after  all,  be  mere 
illusions  instead  of  discoveries. 

Mr.  Proctor  closed  the  discussion  with  a  few  remarks,  and  received  a 
vote  of  thanks  for  his  paper. 


The  Star  "  Chromatoscope an  Instrument  to  Examine  and 
Compare  the  Bays  of  the  Stars. 

By  A.  Claudet,  F.B.S. 

The  scintillation  of  the  stars  is  probably  due  to  the  evolution,  in 
different  degrees  of  swiftness,  of  the  various  rays  their  light  emits. 
These  rays  seem  to  divide  during  their  long  and  rapid  course 
through  space,  as  if  they  Avere  dispersed  by  a  refractive  medium, 
and  Ave  see  them  following  each  other  in  quick  succession.  The 
change  is  so  instantaneous  that,  although  Ave  see  distinctly  the 
various  colours,  we  cannot  judge  of  the  separate  lengths  of  their 
duration. 

It  lias  occurred  to  me  that,  if  we  could  increase  on  the  retina 
the  length  of  the  sensation  produced  by  each  ray,  we  should  have 
the  better  means  of  examining  them  separately,  of  comparing 
their  intensities,  and  the  length  of  every  vibration. 

The  retina,  having  the  power  of  retaining  the  sensation  of  light 
during  a  fraction  of  time,  Avhich  has  been  found  to  be  one-third  of 
a  second,  one  ray  succeeds  another  before  the  entire  sensation  is 
exhausted;  so  that,  supposing  that  in  the  third  part  of  a  second 
the  seven  rays  reach  the  eye,  two  or  more  sensations  are  felt  at 
the  same  moment,  and,  consequently,  the  perception  is  mixed  and 


confused,  although  the  predominating  ray  is  more  conspicuous. 
But  if,  Avhile  a  ray  is  acting  upon  one  part  of  the  retina,  we  could 
bring  the  next  ray  on  another  part,  so  dividing  the  sensations,  we 
should  be  enabled  to  avoid  their  confusion,  and  to  compare  the 
colour  and  duration  of  each. 

If  this  were  done — and,  moreover,  if  Ave  could  not  only  separate 
the  vaious  sensations,  but  make  them  travel  on  the  retina  during 
the  Avhole  time  that  each  sensation  lasts — wo  should  have  a  still 
better  means  of  comparison. 

This  problem  may  be  solved  b}T  transforming  the  infinitely  small 
spot  of  the  star  into  a  large  circle,  as  can  be  done  with  an  incan¬ 
descent  charcoal  at  the  end  of  a  Avire  rapidly  revolving  round  a 
centre.  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  incandescent  charcoal,  during  its 
revolution,  Avas  evolving  successively  various  rays,  Ave  could 
measure  the  length  and  duration  of  every  ray  by  the  angle  each 
would  subtend  during  its  course. 

This  is  precisely  Avhat  can  be  done  with  the  light  of  the  star. 
It  can  be  made  to  revolve  like  the  incandescent  charcoal,  and  form 
a  complete  circle  on  the  retina. 

When  Ave  look  at  a  star  Avitli  a  telescope  Ave  see  it  fixed  on  one 
definite  part  of  the  field  of  the  glass ;  but  if,  with  one  hand,  Ave 
slightly  move  the  telescope,  the  image  of  the  star  changes  its 
position,  and  during  that  motion,  on  account  of  the  persistence  of 
sensation  on  the  retina,  instead  of  appearing  like  a  spot  it  assumes 
the  shape  of  a  continued  line.  Mow  if,  instead  of  moving  the 
telescope  in  straight  line,  avc  endeavour  to  move  it  in  a  circular 
direction,  the  star  appears  like  a  circle,  but  very  irregular,  on 
account  of  the  unsteadiness  of  the  movement  communicated  by 
the  hand. 

Such  is  the  principle  that  has  led  me  to  the  construction  of  the 
instrument  I  am  going  to  describe,  and  Avhich  communicates 
the  peifect  circular  motion  that  it  is  impossible  to  impart  by  the 
hand. 

I  establish  on  the  top  of  a  stand  a  conical  tube,  lying  horizon¬ 
tally  at  each  end  upon  two  vertical  Avheels,  by  Avhich  it  is  steadily 
supported.  These  wheels  revolve  in  a  groove,  cut  on  the  tube  at 
each  of  its  extremities.  By  means  of  these  grooves,  and  the 
Avheels  on  which  the  tube  is  supported,  Ave  can  make  it  to  revolve 
freely  and  regularly  upon  its  axis.  In  the  middle  of  the  tube  there 
is  another  groove,  in  Avhich  an  india-rubber  ring  is  enrolling  itself, 
and  from  thence  passing  on  a  large  grooved  Avheel,  which,  being 
turned  by  means  of  a  crank,  impresses  a  rotatory  motion  on  the 
tube.  Inside  the  tube  I  place  a  small  telescope  or  an  opera-glass, 
the  eye-glass  of  Avhich  is  exactly  centrical  Avitli  the  small  end  of 
the  conical  tube  ;  Avhile  the  object-glass  is  placed  in  an  eccentric 
position,  by  means  of  tAvo  screws  fixed  on  the  two  extremities  of 
the  diameter  of  the  large  end  of  the  tube.  The  axis  of  the  tele¬ 
scope  can  be  so  inclined  as  to  take  various  degrees  of  eccentricity 
so  that,  Avhile  the  Avhole  machine  makes  the  conical  tube  revolve 
upon  its  axis,  the  axis  of  the  telescope  revolves  rouud  the  former 
in  an  eccentric  direction. 

The  eccentric  motion  of  the  telescope  is  such  that  any  star  cor¬ 
responding  with  the  axis  of  the  external  tube  is  refracted  through 
the  object-glass,  and  its  rays  dispersed  as  if  that  object-glass  were 
a  revolving  prism  ;  and  during  that  revolution  the  image  of  the 
star  describes  upon  the  retina  a  circle  proportionate  to  the  eccen¬ 
tricity  of  the  telescope. 

If  while  the  telescope  is  revolving  we  look  into  it  with  one  eye, 
Ave  may,  Avitli  the  other,  see  the  star;  and  from  this  binocular 
vision  we  have  the  phenomenon  of  a  star  revolving  round  another 
star,  forming  a  peifect  luminous  circle,  Avith  a  luminous  point  at 
its  centre.  This  is  a  very  curious  observation,  independently  of 
the  more  curious  and  interesting  object  of  the  instrument,  which 
is  to  develope  an  infinitely  small  spot  of  light  into  a  large  circle, 
exhibiting  on  i  s  periphery  the  various  rays  emitted  by  the  star — 
all  folloAving  each  other  in  spaces  corresponding  Avitli  their  dura¬ 
tion  ;  showing,  also,  blank  spaces  betAveen  two  contiguous  rays, 
which  must  c  orrespond  with  the  black  lines  of  the  spectrum.  We 
have,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  spectroscope,  by  which  Ave  can  analyse  the 
particular  light  of  any  star;  and,  further,  by  this  instrument  cvemay 
arrive  at  the  discoA'ery  of  the  real  cause  of  the  scintillation,  and 
compare  its  intensity  in  various  climates  and  at  different  altitudes, 
of  a  given  star.  At  all  events,  the  instrument  Avill  be  found  to  be 
a  curious  application  of  optics,  and,  in  proper  hands,  may  perhaps 
afford  the  means  of  making  many  interesting  observations  and 
experiments  upon  the  constitution  and  properties  of  the  light  of 
the  stars,  so  difficult  to  examine  by  the  spectroscope.  I  hope  the 
idea  will  be  fruitful,  and  not  end  trivially  in  the  contrivance  of  a 
mere  scientific  toy. 
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Saturday,  August  29th. 

On  a  Proof  of  the  Dioptric  and  Aclinic  Quality  of  the 
Atmosphere  at  a  High  Elevation. 

By  Professor  C.  Piazzi  Smyth. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  experiments  on  Teneriffe,  in 
1856,  was  the  ascertaining  the  amount  and  character  of  telescopic 
definition  existing  in  elevated  localities  where  both  the  observer 
and  telescope  are  free  from  the  heavy  gross  air  which  is  always 
found  at  the  sea  level.  In  the  present  year,  having  been  engaged 
in  magnifying  some  of  the  small-sized  photographs  which  I  took 
upon  that  occasion,  I  found  they  presented  altogether  remarkable 
effects  of  height  in  connection  with  photographic  representations. 

If  at  the  sea  level  a  photographic  landscape  be  taken  in  the 
camera,  and  if  there  be  included  in  the  distance  some  remote  hills, 
it  will  be  found  that  these  hills  are  represented  in  the  photograph 
by  the  faintest  aerial  tints ;  and,  though  an  examination  be  made 
by  a  compound  microscope,  nothing  can  be  ascertained  but  the 
existence  of  these  fiat  tints.  Even  though  the  sun  be  shining  at 
the  time  when  the  photograph  is  taken,  and  the  various  mountains, 
crags,  and  ravines  in  the  distance  are  all  brilliantly  illuminated, 
still  the  same  want  of  minute  detail  characterises  the  photographic 
reproduction ;  but  when  a  similar  view  is  taken  at  a  height  of 
from  8,000  to  10,000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  though  a  hill  be  four 
and  a-half  miles  distant  from  the  camera,  that  distant  hill’s  portrait 
is  found  to  be  full  of  detail ;  and,  when  examined  by  a  compound 
microscope,  the  whole  of  the  natural  features  become  clearly  visible, 
allowing  almost  every  bush  and  stone  to  be  seen  with  a  vigour  of 
marking  too,  in  black  and  white,  usually  thought  to  be  confined 
within  a  distance  of  a  few  yards  only  from  the  camera  ;  indicating 
in  this  way  that,  at  a  height  of  two  miles  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  the  actinic  power  of  the  sun  experiences  vastly  less  resistance 
than  it  does  anywhere  near  the  sea  level. 

This  being  rather  a  new  example  of  the  use  of  photography, 
several  of  the  photographs  much  magnified  have  been  introduced 
into  the  last  published  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Observations ,  a  copy 
of  which  I  now  submit  for  inspection.  Here,  as  you  will  observe, 
is  one  of  these  photographs  representing  a  hill  situated  four  and  a- 
half  miles  distant  from  the  camera  ;  and  you  will  see  that  the  clear¬ 
ness  is  such  that  it  appears  to  be  close  at  hand,  rather  than  four 
and  a-half  miles  away.  The  pictures  on  which  the  proof  depends 
are  what  can  neither  be  made  nor  unmade  by  the  hand  of  man  ; 
and,  as  was  once  most  truly  said,  “matter  is  decidedly  better 
than  man  in  giving  truthful  representations  of  physical  phenomena 
and  material  objects.”  _ 

Dr.  Aiken  :  To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  the  greater  actinic  trans¬ 
parency  of  the  atmosphere  at  these  high  elevations  F 

Professor  Smyth  :  I  only  dealt  with  the  observation  of  the  actual  fact. 
But  I  would  he  inclined  to  suggest  that  one  great  agent  in  inducing  this 
remarkable  degree  of  definition  of  minute  distant  features  is  the  greater 
homogeniety  and  the  more  equal  temperature  that  prevail  at  great  eleva¬ 
tions,  where  there  is  always  a  steady  uniform  current.  This  may  be 
seen  by  the  greater  clearness  of  a  star  in  an  astronomical  telescope' in  a 
still  atmosphere.  It  is  well  known  that  there  are  very  few  nights  in 
this  climate  when  the  highest  power  of  a  telescope  can  be  used,  arising 
from  the  disturbance  of  the  atmosphere  by  strata  of  varying  temperatures. 
Lord  Rosse  found  this  in  an  eminent  degree  when  observing  with  his 
large  telescope.  When  one  ascends  into  such  a  height  as  to  be  above  the 
grosser  clouds,  and  free  from  all  those  minute  and  rapid  undulations  of 
the  lower  atmosphere,  and  from  the  dust  that  floats  about  in  it,  one  gets 
a  full  amount  of  detail  in  a  photographic  picture. 

Mr.  Glaisher  bore  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  Professor  Smyth’s 
remarks.  He  had  often,  he  said,  when  at  a  high  elevation  in  a  balloon, 
felt  the  advantages  that  would  be  derived  from  the  observations  at  an 
observatory  situated  at  such  a  height ;  for,  when  he  was  four  miles  high, 
the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  was  such  that  he  could  easily  distinguish 
objects  on  the  earth.  At  tins  height  the  streets  of  London  were  distinctly 
visible,  whereas,  at  a  similar  distance  on  earth,  nothing  at  all  could  be 
distinctly  made  out.  Were  an  observatory  erected  at  a  high  elevation, 
more  might  he  accomplished  in  one  3rear  than  could  he  done  in  a  hundred 
years  at  the  ordinary  elevation.  The  Association,  he  said,  was  greatly 
indebted  to  Professor  Smyth  for  the  ability  with  which  he  had  conducted 
his  investigations  while  on  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  the  result  of  which  was 
to  impress  them  with  a  desire  that  an  observatory  might  be  erected,  if  not 
permanently,  at  least  occasionally,  on  some  similar  elevation ;  and  he 
hoped  that,  before  long,  some  of  their  astronomers  would  be  induced  to 
prosecute  important  investigations  from  the  same  elevation. 

The  Chairman  expressed  his  concurrence  in  these  remarks,  and  con¬ 
veyed  the  thanks  of  the  Section  to  Professor  Smyth  for  his  communication. 

[The  volume  submitted  for  inspection  by  Professor  Smyth  was  Yol.  12 
of  the  “Astronomical  Observations  made  at  the  Royal  Observatory,  Edin¬ 
burgh.”  It  is  embellished  by  five  plates  illustrating  views  in  Teneriffe. 


As  bearing  on  the  subject  of  the  paper  we  reproduce  the  following  inte¬ 
resting  remarks  by  the  Professor  from  the  “  Introduction” : — 

“  One  of  the  subjects  essayed  in  Teneriffe,  I  regret  that  I  have  not  at  pre¬ 
sent  the  means  of  reproducing,  viz.,  the  photographed  solar  spectrum  as  taken 
instantaneously  on  collodion,  for  it  might  have  afforded  some  conclusive  proofs, 
in  the  manner  of  its  rendering  the  spectrum  black  lines,  as  to  the  advantage  of 
eliminating  atmosphere,  to  the  utmost  possible  extent,  from  many  astronomical 
observations.  A  simpler  photographic  instance,  however,  and  not  a  little  to 
the  same  general  end,  is  afforded  at  page  577  by  plates  1  to  5,  and  on  this  wise : — 

“  These  plates  are  magnified  copies  of  photographs  taken  in  Teneriffe  in 
1856;  and,  while  an  infinity  of  spots,  blemishes,  Ac.,  dependent  on  my  faulty 
manipulation,  disfigures  the  whole  of  them,  there  is  yst  this  peculiar  natural 
feature  abundantly  recognisable,  viz.,  that  only  one  of  them  (plate  4)  shows  a 
four-mile-distant  hill  in  the  usual  manner  of  all  photographs  of  similar  sub¬ 
jects  in  this  and  other  low  countries,  i.e.,  as  a  region  of  faint,  flat  tint,  with 
little  or  no  surface  detail,  though  ever  so  exquisitely  defined  along  the  sky  line ; 
but  that  in  each  and  all  of  the  other  plates — or  Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  5— -the  surface 
of  the  distant  hills  there  given  (also  four  miles  distant)  is  full  of  detail,  ren¬ 
dered  too  with  exceeding  vigour,  and  only  limited  in  clearness  by  the  defining 
power  of  the  lens  employed. 

“  What  is  the  reason,  then,  of  this  peculiar  and  unaccustomed  success  on  the 
plates  1,  2,  3  and  5  in  securing  the  minute  telescopico-photographic  pictures  of 
a  distant  landscape  ?  It  can  only  be  attributed,  I  believe,  to  the  one  single 
circumstance  that  was  known  at  the  time  to  be  varied  between  those  plates  as 
a  group  and  the  single  plate  No.  4,  viz.,  that  the  camera  was  at  a  height  of 
10,600  feet,  and  no  part  of  its  Hew  below  7,000  feet,  above  the  sea  level  when 
taking  the  originals  of  the  views  on  all  the  said  plates  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  5 ;  but 
was  within  100  feet  of  the  sea  level  when  taking  the  original  of  plate  No.  4. 

“  There  was  sunshine  in  both  cases,  and  there  were  the  same  opticals,  che¬ 
micals,  and  modes  of  procedure;  but  with  all  the  plates  1,  2,  3  and  5  there  was 
a  rarified  upper  atmosphere,  and  with  plate  No.  4  a  dense,  heavy,  sea-level  air 
as  the  medium  through  which  all  objects  were  immediately  viewed.  [See  pp. 
513  and  514.] 

“  Attentive  examination  of  these  plates  is  all  that  is  required  to  convince  of 
the  effects  now  cited ;  for,  though  the  severe  economy  of  the  Stationery  Office 
could  not  allow  of  the  introduction  of  so  many  examples  as  I  had  wished  to 
exhibit,  the  Comptroller  has  been  at  much  pains  in  having  four  of  the  plates 
which  do  appear  photographically  printed,  so  that  no  human  element  of  error 
should  be  interposed  between  the  phenomenon  as  it  existed  in  nature  and  each 
reader’s  eye. 

“  Plates  2  and  3,  apparently  duplicates,  are  yet  from  different  original  nega¬ 
tives,  and  are  so  inserted  in  order  to  aid  the  very  simple,  but  all  important, 
method  of  eliminating  accidental  touches  or  photographic  faults,  and  dis¬ 
tinguishing  them  from  minute  markings  of  the  natural  scene,  merely  by  seeing 
whether  any  given  mark  in  one  plate  is  or  is  not  repeated  precisely  in  the  same 
manner  in  its  duplicate  plate.  For  scientific  purposes,  such  a  check  over  the 
sort  of  errors  inherent — and  to  the  microscope  legionary  in  number — in  a  photo¬ 
graph  is  evidently  invaluable  ;  and  plate  1,  being  full  of  minute  detail,  ought 
equally  to  have  had  a  correcting  comparison.  But  this  I  found  myself  unable 
to  bring  about,  until  happily  assisted  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  in 
‘  photographing  ’  and  presenting  plate  5,  which  is  actually  taken  from  a 
second  original  negative  of  the  subject  of  plate  1. 

“  In  his  high  appreciation  of  the  objects  of  the  Teneriffe  experiment,  Mr. 
Talbot  had,  on  hearing  accidentally  at  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  of  what 
was  proposed  for  this  volume,  immediately  and  most  generously  offered  to 
engrave,  photoglyphically,  all  the  plates  required ;  but  at  that  period  it  so 
chanced  that  plate  5  was  the  only  one  remaining  unarranged  for.  That  one, 
therefore,  Mr.  Talbot  kindly  took  in  hand  ;  undeterred,  too,  by  the  quality  of 
the  original  negative — a  quality  that  was  unfortunately  so  very  bad  as  quite  to 
prevent  it  from  forming  even  a  moderately  good  subject  for  showing  forth  all 
the  powers  of  his  peculiar  photoglyphic  method  of  biting  the  photograph  into  a 
copper  or  steel  plate,  in  order  to  its  being  printed  from  with  printers’  ink  in  an 
ordinary  plate  printing-press.  To  the  inventor  alike  of  photography  and 
photoglyphy  it  must  be  comparatively  indifferent  by  which  of  his  two  methods 
these  unusual  Teneriffe  landscapes  are  introduced  into  this  book,  though  to 
readers  in  a  future  century  it  may  make  a  great  difference  ;  for  the  photoglyph 
must  last  as  long  as  the  paper  it  is  printed  on,  but  the  photograph  may  go  the 
way  of  some  of  those  beautiful  specimens  exhibited  last  year  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Exhibition,  and  which  faded  before  the  eyes  of  the  nations  then 
assembled. 

“  At  present  the  palm  of  tint-beauty  is  with  the  photograph;  but— and  this 
is  most  important  for  scientific  objects — definition  and  minute  linear  accuracy 
appear  almost  better  in  the  photoglyph,  i.e.,  as  invented  and  practised  by  Mr. 
Fox  Talbot  himself;  and  the  plate  5,  accordingly,  will  be  found  to  come  out 
clearer,  and  prove  much  more  by  being  looked  into  with  a  powerful  magnifying- 
glass,  than  by  the  naked  eye  only.” 

The  illustrations  were  inspected  with  interest.  They  were  magnified 
about  nine  diameters,  and,  although  possessing-  some  imperfections  as 
alluded  to  by  the  Professor,  possessed  considerable  sharpness  and  detail, 
proving  in  a  decided  manner  the  extraordinary  actinic  clearness  of  the 
atmosphere  at  the  elevation  alluded  to.  Four  of  them  are  silver  prints 
on  albumenised  paper — the  fifth  being  a  photoglyphic  engraving,  possessed 
of  such  minute  detail  as  to  admit  of  being  examined  by  a  powerful 
magnifying  lens.] 

Tuesday,  September  1st. 

On  a  New  Kind  of  Miniature,  Possessing  Apparent  Solidity  by 
Means  of  a  Combination  of  Prisms  in  Contact  Therewith. 

By  Henry  Swan. 

The  invention  I  have  the  honour  of  bringing  under  your  notice  this 
day  is  new,  and  the  effect  very  beautiful;  but  it  is  neither  for  its 
novelty  nor  for  its  beauty  that  I  would  chiefly  claim  attention,  but 
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because  in  its  application  to  miniature  portraiture  we  find  we  have 
the  means  of  adding  greatly  to  our  power  of  defining  form  and  ex¬ 
pression.  So  much  so,  that  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  for  me  to 
find  that  the  same  photographic  plates  which  give  an  unsatisfactory 
likeness  when  printed  as  an  ordinary  flat  portrait  will,  when 
printed  and  used  for  this  kind  of  portrait,  render  the  expression  so 
much  more  perfectly,  that  the  likeness  is  at  once  far  more  pleasing 
and  far  more  truthful.  Indeed,  a  careful  comparison  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  the  same  pictures  shown  both  as  flat  portraits 
and  as  portraits  in  relief  will  soon  satisfy  the  artist  that  there  are 
many  niceties  of  form  and  expression  which  flat  portraiture  is 
wholly  inadequate  to  render.  But  I  trust  that  if  the  specimens  I 
shall  now  place  before  you  be  not  sufficient  to  show  you  that  we 
have  here  great  additional  power  of  expression  placed  at  our  com¬ 
mand,  it  is  only  because  you  have  not  here  the  same  means  of 
forming  an  opinion  that  you  would  have  had  these  been  portraits 
of  your  own  personal  friends.  The  novelty  will  wear  off,  and  the 
eye  will  become  accustomed  to  their  beauty;  but  the  power  of 
giving  more  of  the  truth,  more  of  the  living  soul,  to  the  likeness  of 
one’s  friend  will  remain,  and  remain  to  be  felt  the  more,  the  more 
we  become  familiar  with  these  vision-like  images. 

As  to  the  means  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  catch  these 
Lilliputian  “doubles,”  and  imbed  them  apparently  in  the  crystal  as 
flies  in  amber,  those  among  you  who  are  conversant  with  the 
phenomena  of  binocular  vision  will,  no  doubt,  have  already 
guessed  that  each  portrait  is  compounded  of  two  pictures,  and  is 
in  itself  a  stereoscopic  apparatus.  And  such,  indeed,  is  the  case. 
The  catching  of  the  images  is  done  by  the  ordinary  modes  of 
obtaining  transparent  pictures  on  glass ;  the  union  and  combination 
of  the  two  flat  pictures,  so  as  to  produce  the  true  stereoscopic 
image,  I  manage  by  taking  two  rectangular  prisms  of  flint  glass, 
or  crystal  ground  to  an  angle  of  about  39°  or  40°.  These  two 
prisms  I  place  together,  with  their  widest  sides  in  contact,  or 
nearly  so,  so  as  to  form  one  solid  quadrangular  prism,  divided 
lengthwise  by  a  thin  film  of  air.  Now  if  I  stick  a  blue  wafer  on 
one  side  of  this  combination,  and  a  red  one  at  the  back,  I  shall  find 
that,  when  I  look  straight  at  this  combination,  the  rays  which 
reach  one  of  my  eyes  are  those  which  are  transmitted  directly 
through  the  prisms,  so  that  with  this  eye  I  see  the  object  which 
lies  at  the  back.  On  the  contrary,  the  rays  which  reach  the  other 
eye  are  not  from  the  back,  but  from  the  side  only,  as  they  are  re¬ 
flected  from  the  surfaces  of  the  prisms  where  they  touch  either. 
Hence  with  this  eye  we  see  by  reflection  the  object  at  the  side, 
which,  however,  appears  to  be  at  the  back,  like  the  other.  Thus, 
if  I  stick  the  red  wafer  at  the  back  and  the  blue  one  at  the  side  of 
this  combination,  with  my  left  eye  I  shall  see  the  red  wafer,  with 
my  right  eye  the  blue  one,  which  will  occupy  precisely  the  same 
position.  If  now  I  look  with  both  eyes  I  shall  see  apparently  but 
one  wafer,  and  that  of  a  purple  hue,  this  being  the  result  of  the  red 
and  blue  images  being  superposed  on  each  other. 

In  fact,  if  we  draw  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  prism 
next  the  eye,  all  the  rays  which  fall  on  one  side  of  that  line  will 
suffer  total  reflection  from  the  inner  oblique  surface  of  this  prism, 
while  nearly  all  the  rays  which  fall  on  the  other  side  of  this  line 
will  be  transmitted  direct  through  the  two  prisms. 

If  now  we  substitute  for  the  red  and  blue  wafers  the  two.  slightly 
dissimilar  pictures  which  constitute  the  stereoscopic  pair,  we,  of 
course,  obtain  the  image  apparently  solid.  It,  however,  requires 
some  experience  and  skill  in  mounting  the  transparent  pictures, 
as,  if  they  are  not  set  rightly,  they  may  distress  the  eye,  which 
should  have  the  same  feeling  of  ease  as  though  the  image  were  of 
carved  ivory. 

In  thus  bringing  before  you  an  invention  which  carries  the  art  of 
miniature  portraiture  a  step  further  than  has  hitherto  been  done,  I 
should  like  to  conclude  my  description  of  the  simple  means  by  which 
this  has  been  attained  by  a  few  words  on  what  we  may  expect  to 
get  from  this  branch  of  human  art — remarks  which  are  not  the  less 
needed  now  that  this  kind  of  representation,  in  the  form  of  the  carte 
devisite ,  has  become  almost  obtrusive  at  our  social  gatherings. 

I  know  there  are  some  who  consider  that  it  is  mainly  to  vanity 
and  egotism  that  we  may  attribute  the  wide-spread  popularity  to 
which  these  have  now  attained.  To  my  mind  vanity  and  egotism 
quite  as  often  get  from  them  a  wholesome  rebuke.  It  is  rare  for  a 
first  portrait  to  please.  It  falls  far  below  the  sort  of  ideal  we  have 
set  up  in  our  own  minds  as  to  the  appearance  we  present  to  the 
gaze  of  the  unthinking  multitude. 

There  are,  however,  other  phases  of  feeling  which  have  a  much 
larger  share  in  the  delight  we  experience  in  turning  over  these 
sun-stained  tablets.  Right  on  the  surface  lies  natural  affection, 
giving  an  interest  and  meaning  to  faces  and  forms  that  to  us, 


who  know  not  the  originals — have  never  laughed,  played,  sung, 
danced,  or  wept  with  them — may  seem  but  a  little  better  than 
those  displays  of  elegance  we  meet  with  in  the  windows  of  the 
enterprising  milliners  and  tailors. 

Then,  again,  men — yes,  and  women  too — experience  a  glad  sense 
of  relief  at  their  escape  from  the  silly,  stock-flatteries  of  the  second 
and  third-rate  miniature  painters.  I  do  not  say  this  in  undue  dis¬ 
paragement  of  these  men.  They  painted  for  their  living.  They 
gave  what  best  insured  that  living,  and  it  is  great  cause  of  thank¬ 
fulness  photographers  have  not  the  same  power  of  modifying  their 
productions  to  meet  the  requirements,  real  or  fancied,  of  their  sub¬ 
jects.  The  ordinary  photographer  is  mostly  limited  in  his  efforts 
to  the  trying,  as  far  as  his  means  will  permit,  to  6how  how  much 
the  form  and  figure  of  his  sitter  would  adorn  princely  halls  had  it 
pleased  Providence  to  place  him  in  such  a  station — efforts  which 
too  often  are  not  sufficiently  seconded  by  his  uneasy  subject.  How¬ 
ever  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  we  do  feel  that  there  is  and 
must  be  a  considerable  amount  of  genuineness  about  a  photo¬ 
graphic  portrait.  We  know  that  if  it  does  not  exactly  fulfil  our 
ideal  of  the  man,  yet  that  at  the  time  he  was  taken  he  must  havo 
looked  very  much  after  that  fashion,  and,  at  the  worst,  it  is  some 
satisfaction  to  find  that  there  is  so  much  in  common  between  us 
and  this  and  the  other  great  man,  that  it  is  perfectly  possible  for 
him  to  look  sulky  or  foolish  under  the  same  circumstances  that 
makes  us  look  the  same.  In  further  proof  of  this  genuineness  you 
will  find  it  often  not  a  little  amusing,  as  well  as  instructive,  to 
compare  a  portrait  which  has  filtered  through  two  minds — the 
painter’s  and  the  engraver’s — into  mere  vapidity,  with  that  which 
comes  from  the  emotionless  glass,  recording  every  unconscious 
grace  or  conscious  awkwardness. 

There  is  yet  another  meaning  which  may  be  read  from  the 
gilded  pages  of  a  lady’s  portrait  album.  If  only  we  had  the 
cypher,  so  that  the  writing  were  more  easily  legible,  here  lies  the 
most  truthful  records  of  life  yet  possible  for  us.  We  may  look  on 
many  a  human  habitation,  and  be  able  to  make  but  a  very  faint 
guess  at  the  history  of  its  inmate.  It  is  not  so  with  these  fleshy 
habitations.  They  are  built  up  by  the  spirit  within.  The  pen  of 
the  recording  angel  is  no  fiction ;  even  here  on  earth  every  living 
spirit  fulfils  that  office,  and  every  varying  play  of  light  and  shade 
tells  its  tale  of  the  human  soul  within.  Aye,  and  as  in  a  Gothic 
cathedral  we  trace  one  part  as  the  work  of  an  age  of  rude  force, 
another  of  skilled  mastery,  or  the  gentle  cunning  of  a  sensitive 
soul  and  hand,  and  perhaps  another  of  dull  ostentation  and  empty 
pride,  so  in  every  truthfuFportrait  we  may  see  plainly  or  dimly, 
according  to  the  perception  God  has  given  us,  how  this  man  has 
been  builded  up — how,  perhaps,  at  some  time  or  another,  he  has 
had  frank,  outspoken  freemen  for  ancestors,  and  has  inherited  the 
same  nature — a  nature  that  both  will  not  and  cannot  live  except 
in  freedom.  Another  is  a  born  vassal,  and  seems  a  valet  in  his 
master’s  clothes.  Some  show  cruel,  wolfish  eyes,  while  others 
have  the  gentle  lustre  of  the  deer.  There,  too,  is  to  be  seen, 
plainly  or  dimly,  according  to  the  perception  God  hath  bestowed, 
what  the  living  man  himself  has  built  upon  the  foundations  of  the 
dead.  Here  is  a  front  worn  with  toil,  and  scarred  with  fight,  yet 
peace  beneath  ;  there,  a  desecrated  ruin — so  desecrated,  so  ruinous, 
that  we  can  hardly  trace  that  there  is  enough  of  the  living  spirit 
left  to  hold  the  whited  sepulchre  from  crumbling  to  pieces. 

Look  on  these  portraits,  and,  if  you  have  insight,  you  may  give 
more  than  a  guess  at  what  the  man  is,  though  you  may  know 
little  or  nothing  of  the  steps  by  which  he  came  to  his  heights  or 
depths.  Thus,  when  you  have  your  likeness  taken  you  are  having 
your  history  written,  perhaps  as  fully  as  it  ever  will  be.  Every  turn 
of  the  lip,  every  bend  of  the  brow,  the  very  hang  of  the  fingers, 
tells  its  tale,  saying — “  In  some  past  times,  such  and  such  influ¬ 
ences  have  been  at  work  to  mould  this  man,  and  now  we  see  how 
far  they  have  been  permitted  to  leave  their  stamp — the  inward 
being,  sooner  or  later,  moulding  the  outward  image,  and  its  light 
ever  shining  more  and  more  clearly  through.” 

Professor  Stevelly  :  Are  the  two  pictures  placed  behind  the  double 
prism  ? 

Mr.  Swan  :  One  of  the  pictures  is  placed  at  the  back  and  the  other  at 
the  side. 

Rev.  C.  T.  Whitley  :  Is  this  likely  to  be  an  expensive  process  ? 

Mr.  Swan  :  Necessarily  more  so  than  ordinary  pictures,  but  not  more 
expensive  than  Daguerreotypes.  They  may  be  produced  from  one  guinea 
upwards. 

Rev.  0.  T.  Whitley  :  Are  the  pictures  taken  at  an  angle  in  the  same 
manner  as  ordinary  stereoscopic  pictures  ?  or  are  they  duplicates  of  the 
same  photograph  ?  . 

Mr.  Swan  ;  They  are  taken  at  a  wider  angle  than  usual  j  for,  being 
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small  pictures,  and  not  being  viewed  through  magnifying  glasses,  this  is 
necessary  in  order  to  secure  proper  stereoscopic  effect. 

Abbe  Moigno  :  Could  notdifferent  picturesbe  adapted  to  the  same  prisms  ? 
Mr.  Swan:  Undoubtedly;  but  it  is  much  better  that  the  pictures 
should  be  attached  to  the  prism. 

Several  pictures  were  handed  round  for  inspection  among-  the  members. 


SECTION  B. 

Tuesday,  September  1st. 

On  Photolithography . 

By  the  Abbe  Moigno. 

M.  l’Abbe  Moigno,  in  the  course  of  some  “  short  communications  ” 
made  a  few  remarks  on  photolithography.  He  submitted  some  spe¬ 
cimens,  one  or  two  of  which  were  excellent,  from  the  gradations  of 
tint  possessed,  but  unpleasant  from  the  peculiar  colour  of  the  litho¬ 
graphic  ink  employed  in  printing  them,  having  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  ill-toned  silver  prints.  The  general  force  and  gra¬ 
dation  of  tone  seemed  to  render  the  process  quite  satisfactory  for 
portraits  of  a  tolerably  large  size.  The  information  given  as  to 
the  method  of  producing  them  was  meagre  and  unsatisfactory,  it 
being  merely  stated  that  they  were  producedby  meansof  bichromate 
of  potash  and  gum  on  a  lithographic  stone,  some  stress  being  ap¬ 
parently  laid  on  the  gum ,  as  if  the  use  of  this  substance  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  the  bichromate  of  potash  were  a  novelty  in  England. 

[There  was  no  discussion  on  the  subject.] 


Wednesday,  September  2nd, 

On  a  New  Method  of  Measuring  the  Chemical  Action  of  the 

Sun's  Rays. 

By  Dr.  F.  L.  Phipson. 

The  exact  determination  of  the  chemical  action  of  the  sun’s  rays 
is  an  important  and  interesting  question  which  concerns  equally 
physiology,  photography,  as  well  as  agriculture,  &c.  Quite  recently 
I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  discover  a  means  of  measuring 
this  action  each  successive  day  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  and 
have  reduced  this  determination  to  a  simple  chemical  analysis  by 
the  volumetric  method. 

Many  attempts  have  been,  more  or  less  successfully,  made  to 
solve  this  problem. 

Several  years  ago  Dr.  Draper,  of  New  York,  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine,  and  observed  the  amount 
of  absorption  each  day  when  this  gaseous  mixture  was  exposed  to 
diffused  daylight.  This  method,  doubtless,  gives  very  accurate 
results,  but  it  is  not  easy,  and  requires  a  special  apparatus. 

My  friend,  M.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor,  attempted  the  same  thing 
about  1858,  by  means  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  uranium  and  oxalic 
acid.  This  mixture  exposed  to  sunlight  evolves  a  gas  the  volume 
of  which  may  be  measured.  No  experiments  have  been  issued  to 
test  the  accuracy  of  this  method. 

Later  I,  myself,  made  some  experiments  with  iodide  of  silver 
and  starch,  but  the  results  could  not  be  depended  upon. 

Quite  recently  Professor  Roscoe  has  devised  an  ingenious 
apparatus— a  sort  of  photographic  pendulum;  but  the  basis  of  the 
observation,  consisting  in  the  darkening  of  a  photographic  paper, 
however  carefully  prepared,  is  not  altogether  satisfactory. 

I  happened  to  notice  lately  that  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  molybdic 
acid,  standing  in  my  laboratory  on  a  shelf,  exposed  partially  to  the 
sun,  became  bluish-gr-een  in  the  daytime,  and  colourless  again  at 
night.  The  experiment  was  several  times  repeated,  and  X  found 
that  the  saline  solution,  when  exposed  to  the  sun,  was  reduced ; 
but,  when  withdrawn  from  its  influence,  became  gradually  colour¬ 
less  again  by  oxidation.  No  evolution  of  gas,  however,  was 
observed.  During  the  insulation,  a  certain  amount  of  the  molybdic 
acid  loses  one  equivalent  of  oxygen,  which  combines  with  the 
water  and  forms  oxygenated  water,  and  during  the  night  the 
latter  gives  back  its  oxygen  to  the  molybdic  acid,  producing— 

Mo  O3  -f-  HO  =  Mo  02  -]-  HO2  in  sunshine, 

Mo02  +  H02=Mo  03+H0  at  night, 
the  whole  being  in  presence  of  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid. 

It  is.  easy  to  measure  with  the  greatest  accuracy  the  amount  of 
reduction  which  takes  place  by  the  sun’s  action  in  a  given  time. 
Let  it  be  stated  at  once  that  the  change  is  not  by  the  heat  of  the  sun’s 
rays  ;  for  the  same  solution  boiled  manifested  no  change  of  colour. 

A  weak  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash  destroyed  the  green¬ 
ish-blue  tint  produced  under  the  influence  of  the  sun’s  rays,  and 
from  the  quantity  of  permanganate  solution  employed  the  relative 
amount  of  actinism  on  each  successive  day  may  be  determined. 

The  method  of  preparing  the  liquid  is  this:— Ten  or  fifteen 


grammes  of  molybdate  of  ammonia  are  dissolved  in  an  excess  of  di¬ 
lute  sulphuric  acid.  I  then  introduce  metallic  zinc  until  the  solution 
has  become  dark  blue  or  greenish  blue.  The  zinc  is  then  separated, 
and  to  the  dark-coloured  liquid  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash 
is  added  carefully,  until  the  last  drop  restores  the  liquid  to  its  primi¬ 
tive  colourless  state.  Twenty  cubic  centimetres  of  this  liquid  are 
exposed  in  a  white  glass,  upon  a  sheet  of  paper,  to  rays  of  the  sun 
for  one  hour  each  day — say  from  eleven  to  twelve  o’clock.  It  is  then 
withdrawn,  and  the  amount  of  reduction  estimated  by  a  weak 
solution  of  permanganate  of  potash  of  known  strength. 

For  this  purpose  a  graduated  pipette  is  employed,  which  thus 
becomes  a  kind  of  thermometer,  measuring,  not  the  heat,  but  the 
actinism  of  the  sun’s  rays. 

[There  were  no  remarks  made  on  the  subject  of  the  paper.] 


The  concluding  general  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day.  Sir  William  Armstrong  presided. 

Professor  Phillips  stated  that  the  number  of  old  life  members  who 
had  been  present  at  the  Newcastle  meeting  was  110,  and  that  they  had 
received  the  contributions  of  35  new  life  members ;  that  there  were  313 
old  and  151  new  annual  members;  that  the  number  of  ladies  in  the 
Association  was  1,004,  associates  1,719,  and  foreigners  24 — making  a 
total  of  3,356  registered  members  and  associates  who  had  been  present  at 
that  meeting.  From  these  members  they  had  received  the  sum  of  £3,600, 
an  account  of  which  would  he  rendered  when  they  met  next  year. 

The  President  congratulated  the  Association  on  the  very  successful 
meeting  they  had  held,  and  was  proud  that  his  townsmen  had  contributed 
so  largely  to  make  it  so. 

After  the  usual  awards  of  thanks, 

The  President  stated  their  acknowledgments  to  the  British  press, 
which,  yjpar  after  year,  continued  to  increase  in  their  cognisance,  support, 
and  expression  of  good  feeling,  and  these  to  a  greater  extent  on  the 
present  than  on  any  former  occasion. 

After  some  other  routine  business,  the  President  intimated  that  the 
next  meeting  of  the  British  Association  would  he  held  at  Bath,  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1864,  to  which  place  and  time  he  adjourned  the  meeting. 

MICROSCOPIC  SOIREE. 

On  Monday  evening,  a  microscopic  soiree  was  held  in  the  Central 
Exchange  News-rooms,  where  the  Exhibition,  briefly  described  in  our 
last  number,  was  held.  The  attendance  of  members  and  associates  was 
so  great  as  to  render  promenading  a  feat  of  the  utmost  difficulty — a 
difficulty  not  lessened  by  the  present  style  of  the  ladies’  dresses. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  features  of  the  Exhibition,  as  formerly 
enumerated,  there  was  on  this  occasion  a  large  collection  of  microscopes 
arranged  on  tables  throughout  the  room,  and  with  properly-illuminated 
objects  placed  in  focus,  a  lamp  for  this  purpose  being  placed  in  proximity 
to  each  instrument.  The  number  of  microscopes  was  about  100,  and  they 
bore  the  names  of  the  following  (among  other)  makers  — Baker,  Brady, 
Ladd,  Leathead,  Martin,  Mawson,  Pillischer,  Ross,  Smith,  Beck  and  Beck, 
and  Stewart.  Many  of  the  microscopes  were  fitted  with  AVenham’s 
binocular  eyepiece ;  and  these,  from  the  solidity  with  which  they  ren¬ 
dered  the  objects,  seemed  to  find  most  favour  with  the  spectators.  Thoso 
instruments  to  which  polarising  prisms  were  adapted  were  also  eagerly 
sought  after.  Standing  in  contrast  to  the  exquisitely  refined  instruments 
of  the  present  day,  the  famous  Martin  microscope — the  chieftain  of  the 
instruments  of  former  times — occupied  a  conspicuous  place.  This 
microscope,  considered  in  its  time  as  superlatively  fine,  was  made  about 
100  years  ago  for  King  George  III.,  by  Benjamin  Martin,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  opticians  of  his  day.  It  is  of  a  large  size,  and  has  every 
conceivable  mechanical  and  optical  appliance.  The  eyepiece  is  large, 
and  is  composed  of  three  lenses,  and  there  are  no  fewer  than  17  powers, 
ranging  in  focal  length  from  four  inches  to  Ajtli  of  an  inch ;  but  mag¬ 
nificent  as  the  instrument  is,  or  rather  was,  it  cannot  at  all  compare  either 
in  definition  or  magnifying  power  with  the  achromatic  Rhs  or  ^ths  of  our 
day.  It  is  now  the  property  of  the  London  Microscopic  Society,  by 
whom  it  was  lent  for  the  soiree,  having  been  purchased  at  the  sale  of  the 
effects  of  the  late  Professor  Quekett,  by  whom  it  was  said  to  have  been 
much  valued  as  a  splendid  example  of  an  early  microscope. 

It  would  prove  of  little  interest  to  a  merely  photographic  reader  to 
detail  the  objects  exhibited  under  the  various  microscopes.  Let  it  suffice 
to  say  that  there  were  (in  the  “rumbling  rhyme”  of  the  Newcastle  Daily 
Chronicle) : — 

’Mid  the  music  and  the  bustle, 

Tongue  of  mollusc,  gill  of  mussel ; 

Eggs  of  butterfly  on  twig, 

Intestines  of  the  Guinea  pig ; 

Human  liver,  drops  of  blood, 

Infusoria,  fossil  wood. 

Petal  of  the  red  geranium  ; 

Eye  from  a  plant  louse’s  cranium. 

Pollen  of  the  hollyhock  ; 

Limpets  tongue  from  Marsden  rock* 

All  alive,  a  water-flea, 

Brought  across  the  land  and  sea. 

Tongue  of  Trochus  obeliscus, 

Ehrenberg’s  Arachnoidiscus  ; 

Et  cetera,  ct  cetera. 
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Of  course  it  was  impossible  amid  such  a  crowd  to  examine  anything 
satisfactorily,  but  the  arrangements  seemed  to  gwe  pleasure  to  all. 
Ample  refreshments  were  provided  at  side  tables,  and  by  eleven  o’clock 
the  company  had  dispersed. 


PHOTO-ELECTRIC  ENGRAVING  AND  OBSERVATIONS 
UPON  SUNDRY  PROCESSES  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ENGRAVING. 

By  Duncan  C.  Dallas. 

[The  following  is  an  abstract  of  a  paper  intended  to  have  been  read  in 
Section  B  of  the  British  Association  on  Tuesday,  September  1st.  The 
President,  however,  prevented  its  being  read,  for  reasons  stated  in  ano¬ 
ther  column.] 

I  peel  that  an  apology  is  due  to  the  Asssociation  for  bringing  under 
their  notice  some  results  of  my  process  of  photo-electric  engraving 
without,  at  the  same  time,  describing  in  fall  detail  the  method  by  which 
the  results  have  been  obtained.  Were  it  not  for  the  more  than  question¬ 
able  protection  afforded  by  our  patent  laws,  or  were  I  the  possessor  of 
ample  means,  I  should  be  glad  to  allow  my  little  rill  of  applied  science 
to  flow  unrestrained  into  the  great  stream  of  knowledge,  of  which  your 
Association  is  no  mean  tributary.  I  regret  that  at  present  I  must  place 
somewhat  of  a  dam  across  my  little  rivulet,  and  permit  but  a  slender 
portion  to  trickle  over.  I  have  sacrificed  much  in  time,  money,  and 
position,  to  the  “idea” of  engraving  photographs.  If  I  have  now  solved 
the  problem  with  some  degree  of  success,  I  am  naturally  anxious  to  reap 
a  return  for  well  nigh  nine  years’  exertions,  during  which  the  subject 
has  occupied  no  sligdit  portion  of  my  thoughts  and  the  labour  of  my  hands. 
At  a  future  day  I  hope  to  submit  a  proposal  which,  if  agreed  to,  will 
enable  others  to  work,  and,  very  possibly,  improve  my  process. 

The  specimens  I  now  submit  must  speak  for  themselves.  They  have 
received  no  aid  from  the  grav&r.  Each  plate  has  passed  under  the  hands 
of  a  skilled  engraver,  but  merely  for  the  purpose  of  careful  cleaning. 
Not  a  single  detail,  or  half-tone,  has  been  introduced  by  tool  work,  nor 
have  the  vigorous  parts  been  “doctored”  with  acid  or  the  roulette.  The 
impressions  show  honestly  the  result  of  the  process.  I  am  glad  to  be  in 
a  position  to  say  that,  unless  my  head  or  my  hands  fail  me,  the  system 
is  certain.  I  can  guarantee  to  produce,  in  a  period  varying  from  one  to 
three  weeks,  an  engraved  plate,  either  from  a  photograph  or  the  design 
of  the  artist.  In  this  plate,  that  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  the 
original  and  the  despair  of  hand  labour— -fac  simile ,  even  to  minute  and 
almost  mici’oscopic  detail — should  be  present.  To  attain  this  result,  all 
that  I  require  is  a  good  reversed  negative — easily  produced  bj?  reversing 
the  glass — and  a  positive  print,  merely  fixed  in  the  hypo.,  not  toned. 
Having  but  lately  emerged  from  the  purely  experimental  stage — for  I 
still  experiment — I  have  not  had  time  to  get  up  many  specimens.  Be¬ 
side  the  Banqueting  Hall ,  Kenilworth  (kindly  taken  for  me,  on  pur¬ 
pose,  by  Mr  Bedford),  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  placed  a  repro¬ 
duction  of  a  good  drawing  or  a  highly-finished  sketch-something  done 
by  a  Landseer,  a  Millais,  or  other  eminent  artist.  I  have  just  commenced 
a  subject  of  the  kind,  viz.,  a  sepia  drawing  by  a  well-known  artist,  who 
takes  an  interest  in  my  operations.  I  do  not  fear  but  that  I  shall  repro¬ 
duce  his  drawing,  touch  for  touch,  preserving  the  spirit  and  beauty  of 
the  original — a  result  impossible  to  hand  engraving. 

As  all  persons  now  present  may  not  be  fully  conversant  with  what 
has  been  done  in  photographic  engraving,  I  would  ask  permission  to  say 
something  on  the  subject.  There  have  been  four  principal  efforts  to  solve 
the  problem  of  producing  an  engraved  photograph. 

I.  Etching  Daguerreotype  plates. 

IT.  The  bitumen  process. 

III.  Photoglyphy. 

IV.  Photogalvanography. 

The  methods  of  photolithography  and  photozincography  are  not  en¬ 
graving,  but  more  properly  transferring  processes.  From  their  very 
nature  they  can  never  rival  plate-printing.  Valuable  as  they  are,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  for  some  purposes,  they  will  in  all  probability  always  lack 
even  half-tones,  minute  detail,  and  unbroken,  clean  edged  lines. 

Of  the  four  engraving  processes  above-mentioned  the  first  three  are 
essentially  etching  methods,  while  the  fourth  is  an  electrotype  process. 
Those  which  have  given  most  promise  are  the  bitumen  process,  photo¬ 
glyphy,  and  photogalvanography.  The  bitumen  process  and  photoglyphy, 
being  decidedly  etching  methods,  involve  much  hand  labour;  conse¬ 
quently  it  is  impossible  to  ensure  fidelity,  either  in  tone  or  detail. 
Photoglyphy  is  the  less  satisfactory  of  the  two.  The  etching  ground 
being  gelatine  is  of  a  most  delicate  nature,  and  the  photographic  chemi¬ 
cal,  bichromate  of  potash  mixed  with  the  gelatine,  has  the  unfortunate 
quality  of  destroying  the  half-tones  and  detail  the  longer  the  combination 
is  exposed  to  actinic  influence. 

Photoglyphy  was  the  name  given  to  a  second  patent  taken  out  in  1856 
by  Mr.  F  'ox  Talbot,  f"r  improvements  in  his  former  patent  of  1852.  There 
is  very  little  real  difference  between  the  two  patents ;  they  may  there¬ 
fore  be  considered  as  one.  That  of  1852,  entitled  Photographic  Engrav¬ 
ing,  is. certainly  deserving  of  the  merit  of  striking  novelty  and  great 
ingenuity..  In  short,  it  bears  the  impress  of  genius.  But,  like  many 
other  promising  and  apparently  simple  processes,  it  is  beset  with  practical 
difficulties  which  have  never  yet  been  successfully  overcome,  but  which, 
from  their  very  nature,  operate  to  produce  failure. 


While  I  acknowledge  Mr.  Talbot’s  genius,  justice  compels  me  to  add 
that  his  patent  has  placed  him  in  much  the  same  false  position  with  regard 
to  photo-engraving  which  his  original  photographic  patent  did  in  refe¬ 
rence  to  the  collodion  process.  It  has  made  him  the  foe  rather  than  the 
friend  of  photographic  progress.  Indeed,  as  regards  photo-engraving  in 
this  country,  the  present  patent  laws  afford  a  striking  illustration  not 
only  of  how  little  they  advance  science  and  art,  but  how  greatly  they 
hinder  their  development.  Nine-tenths,  if  not  ninety-nine  hundredths,  of 
existing  patents  are  either  dormant,  impracticable,  or  mere  advertising 
shams.  Many  patentees  cither  cannot  or  do  not  work  their  patents,  nor 
will  they  permit  others  to  work  them.  Such  persons  are  ill  entitled  to 
the  honour  of  using  the  Royal  arms.  Messrs.  Cruilcshank  and  Leech 
might  furnish  them  with  a  more  appropriate  heraldic  device,  say  a  dog, 
latrant,  in  a  manger,  argent—  supporters,  a  tortoise  and  a  sloth;  the 
motto,  Noli,  me  tangere. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  ere  long,  the  present  system  will  receive  its 
death-blow.  The  British  Association  can  do  good  service.  Inventors 
are  unquestionably  as  much  entitled  to  copyright  in  the  fruits  of  their 
brains  and  hands  as  the  novelist,  who,  in  these  halcyon  days,  obtains 
fabulous  sums  as  his  guerdon.  Nay,  more,  the  novelist  chiefly  tickles 
the  fancy  ;  the  inventor  increases  the  wealth,  power,  and  happiness  of 
the  State.  Still  no  inventor  ought  to  have  the  power  of  preventing 
others  from  using  his  invention  when  willing  to  pay  a  reasonable  royalty. 
Even  with  the  existing  patent  law,  it  would  not  only  save  an  immense 
amount  of  litigation,  but  positively  advance  the  arts,  were  patentees 
obliged  to  grant  licenses  at  amounts  to  be  arranged,  in  case  of  dispute, 
by  arbitration.  Infringements  are  chiefly  occasioned  by  the  selfish 
exclusiveness  of  patentees. 

I  have  been  led  into  these  remarks  in  consequence  of  my  experience 
in  my  former  association  with  what  promised  to  be  the  most  important 
advance  in  photo-engraving.  I  allude  to  photogalvanography — a  process 
which  owes  to  me  not  merely  its  name,  but  its  reduction  to  a  practical 
process,  and  its  introduction  as  such  to  the  public.  It  is  useless  to  assert, 
as  has  been  attempted,  that  this  discovery  was  completely  independent 
of  Mr.  Talbot’s  invention.  Not  only  are  dates  against  the  assertion 
by  two  years,  but  I  am  acquainted  with  facts  which  leave  no  doubt  that 
experiments  with  Mr.  Talbot’s  process  led  to  the  discovery. 

The  essential  feature  in  photogalvanography  is  the  production  of  a 
raised  image  in  gelatine  from  which  an  intaglio  plate  has  to  be  produced 
by  the  electrotype  Now  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  discovered  this  raised  image, 
and  it  forms  the  most  beautiful  feature  in  his  invention.  Strangely,  he 
completely  overlooked  its  value,  not  even  including  it  in  the  extra¬ 
ordinarily  wide  claims  at  the  close  of  his  specification.  He  merely  con¬ 
tented  himself  with  admiring  its  novelty  and  beauty,  while  expressing 
his  regret  that  he  was  obliged  to  destroy  it  in  order  to  effect  the  only 
object  of  his  invention,  viz  ,  to  etch  through  the  image  to  the  plate. 
When  photogalvanography  first  came  under  my  notice,  about  nine  years 
ago,  I  was  quite  ignorant  of  Mr.  Talbot’s  labours  above  mentioned.  I 
was,  therefoi'e,  much  surprised  when,  early  in  1855, 1  became  acquainted, 
through  Hunt's  Photography,  1854  edition,  with  the  details  of  Mr.  Talbot’s 
process  and  fecund  points,  especially  the  production  of  a  raised  image, 
so  strangely  identical  with  photogalvanography.  Being,  however,  most 
solemnly  assured  that  the  latter  process  had  derived  no  assistance 
whatever  from  Mr.  Talbot’s  discovery,  and  that  the  first  intelligence  of 
the  existence  of  such  a  method  of  engraving  was  the  passage  in  Hunt's 
Photography  which  I  had  just  read  aloud,  I  regarded  the  matter  as  one 
of  those  remarkable  coincidences  in  which  two  minds  arrive  independently 
at  analagous  discoveries.  My  surprise,  however,  gave  place  to  a 
different  feeling  when,  in  1856,  Mr.  Talbot  first  threatened  to  interfere 
with  the  operations  of  the  company  I  had  formed  for  working  the  photo- 
galvanographic  process.  I  then  made  the  unwelcome  discovery  that  Mr. 
Talbot  had  patented  his  process,  and  that  long  previous  to  the  photo- 
galvanographic  patent  he  had  fully  described  his  method  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Photographic  Society,  the  Comptes  llendus,  and,  I  believe,  in  La 
Lumiere. 

Photogalvanography,  like  photoglyphy,  depends  on  the  peculiar  action 
of  bichromate  of  potash  with  gelatine.  In  this  lies  its  weakness.  It 
loses  half-tone  and  detail,  the  more  so  as  it  requires  a  very  long  exposure. 
Sometimes  the  exposure  is  upwards  of  six  hours,  and  even  then  there  is 
no  certainty  that  the  right  time  has  been  hit.  There  are,  consequently, 
numerous  failures  from  this  one  cause  alone. 

From  a  series  of  experiments  I  conducted  with  the  process,  I  found  that 
chromic  acid  was  in  reality  the  agent  producing  the  peculiar  phenomena. 
In  other  words,  that  with  a  composition  merely  of  chromic  acid  and  gela¬ 
tine  a  raised  image  with  granulation  could  be  produced  and  subsequently 
electrotyped.  Independently,  however,  of  the  loss  of  half-tone  and  de¬ 
tail,  together  with  the  uncertainty  of  the  exposure— both  defects  inherent 
in  the  process— the  granulation  was  of  a  peculiar  zig-zag  and  wiry  cha¬ 
racter  of  great  value  in  the  vigorous  parts  of  the  picture,  but  broken  or 
unconnected  in  the  half-tones  and  fine  details.  This  led  to  a  pretty  free 
employment  of  the  graver  and  roulette  just  in  the  very  parts  which  made 
hand  labour  expensive.  The  process,  indeed,  was  never  capable  of  the 
high  flight  which  was  attempted ;  and,  as  I  had  predicted,  it  broke  down 
It  was  an  effort  to  run,  and  very  fast  too,  before  the  bantling  had  learnt 
to  walk.  Where  expense  was  no  object,  the  graver  and  roulette  were  a 
great  assistance  ;  but,  besides  lessening  the  value  of  the  facsimile ,  it  was 
a  fraud  on  the  public  to  represent  the  highly- worked-up  result  as  photo- 
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galvanography.  Since  the  abandonment  of  the  process  by  the  company 
other  firms  have  endeavoured,  in  connection  with  the  patentee,  to  render 
it  available.  But  without  expensive  assistance  from  the  graver  it  cannot 
be  used  for  fine-art  purposes  ;  and,  even  when  highly  worked  up,  the  re¬ 
sult  cannot  be  said  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory.  I  believe  £  am  well 
qualified  to  give  an  opinion  of  its  true  capabilities.  It  is  still  a  most  un¬ 
certain  process,  and  on  this  ground  also  it  is  expensive.  It  gives,  how¬ 
ever,  such  a  strong  grain  that  in  subjects  with  broad  contrasts  it  is 
valuable.  It  also  renders  lines  possessing  equal  vigour  in  a  very  fair 
manner  ;  but  if  there  is  contrast  in  the  lines — very  fine  and  delicate  with 
stronger  forms — the  defect  inherent  in  the  process  comes  out  disagiee- 
ably.  The  longer  the  light  acts,  the  sooner  do  the  finest  lines  disappear, 
and  those  next  in  degree  become  broken.  It  is  the  same  with  dots. 
Indeed,  the  disappearance  of  the  finest  parts  commences  with  the  first 
action  of  the  light. 

It  is  not  with  a  view  to  cry  up  my  own  process,  that  I  would  decry 
photogalvanography.  As  I  have  said,  I  should  have  no  qualm  in  work¬ 
ing  the  process,  and  that  without  fear  of  Mr.  Talbot’s  patent,  or  still  less 
of  the  photogalvanographic  patent  itself.  But  as  I  can  do  by  my  method 
at  a  rate  as  cheap,  if  not  cheaper,  what  pure  photogalvanography  does 
at  its  best,  I  am  merely  stating  what  I  am  in  a  position  to  prove  as  a  fact. 

The  bitumen  process  has  been  chiefly  practised  in  France,  but  all  the 
specimens  produced  bear  evidence  of  considerable  graver  work  and 
finish.  As  an  etching  process  there  is  no  question  as  to  its  superiority 
over  photoglyphy.  It  has  also  the  advantage  over  photogalvanography 
of  a  more  perfect  rendering  of  the  half-tones  and  detail;  but  it  requires 
a  great  amount  of  hard  labour  in  the  intermediate  tints  and  vigorous 
parts  of  the  subject. 

Etching  Daguerreotype  plates  is  hardly  worthy  of  mention,  as  so  little 
has  been  done  with  the  process.  In  these  days,  when  “impossible”  is 
a  hazardous  word,  I  should  be  sorry  to  say  that  it  will  never  prove 
useful.  At  present,  however,  its  chances  appear  very  remote. 

In  the  bitumen  process,  photoglyphy,  and  photogalvanography  the 
results  are  obtained  from  a  positive  impression.  This  is  in  many  respects 
a  desirable  advantage. 

Photo-electric  engraving,  the  specimens  of  which  are  now  before  you, 
is,  as  its  name  imports,  an  electrotype  process.  In  the  photographic 
part  it  is  as  absolutely  certain  as  the  collodion  process.  Its  success 
depends,  like  that  process,  upon  the  careful  dovetailing  of  three  or  four 
main  operations,  to  neglect  any  of  which,  or  to  perform  them  amiss,  is 
certain  failure.  The  objects  I  had  in  view  were  twofold : — 

I.  To  obtain  a  process  based  on  the  negative. 

II.  To  produce  in  the  resulting  metal-plate  the  effect  of  a  combination 
of  aquatint  and  stipple. 

In  the  methods  which  have  been  adopted  (and  I  believe  patented)  of 
building  up  on  the  collodion  surface  there  is  a  great  risk  of  injuring  the 
negative.  This  is  a  serious  defect,  involving  the  taking  of  another 
negative — a  thing  not  always  practicable.  In  my  process  no  injury  is 
done  to  the  original  negative. 

Any  one  acquainted  with  engraving  is  aware  that  aquatint  and 
“chalk,”  or  stippling,  produce  fine  grain,  even  half-tones,  and  minute 
detail.  The  aquatinter  employs  common  resin  dissolved  in  spirits  of 
wine.  This  poured  over  his  plate,  evaporates  and  leaves  numerous 
globules  or  bits  of  resin  attached  to  the  surface.  The  size  of  these 
globules  depends  on  the  proportion  of  resin  to  spirit.  When  the  acid  is 
put  on  the  plate  the  resin  acts  as  a  resist,  and  a  tint  is  produced  in  the 
intermediate  parts.  If  the  plate  were  now  electrotyped  before  the 
i-emoval  of  the  resin,  and  a  print  taken  from  the  electrotype,  the  resin 
parts  would  give  a  kind  of  stipple  or  chalk  marks  interspersed  with  tint. 
It  is  something  similar  to  this  which  I  have  succeeded  in  imitating,  with 
peculiarities  sui generis ,  by  photography  and  the  electrotype.  lean  also, 
as  it  were,  modify  the  size  of  the  dots,  obtaining  them  so  fine  as  to  carry 
almost  microscopic  detail;  but,  if  too  fine,  there  is  a  risk  of  deficient 
depth  in  the  darks.  In  this,  as  in  all  things,  there  is  the  happy  medium, 
ana  this  I  believe  I  have  secured. 

I  commence  with  a  varnished  negative.  This  should  be  reversed,  but 
not  necessarily  so,  for  some  purposes.  From  this  negative  a  positive 
print  is  taken.  This  I  prefer  not  toned,  but  merely  fixed  in  the  sepia 
colour  by  the  “hypo.”  I  cover  the  varnished  negative  with  a  material 
from  which  I  obtain  a  latent  positive.  This  latent  positive  I  turn  by  a 
simple  process  into  a  suitable  negative.  It  is  with  this  negative  that  I 
subsquently  manipulate.  I  can  time  the  exposure  to  a  nicety,  a  few 
seconds  over  or  under  making  an  inappreciable  difference.  The  excess 
or  deficiency  must  not,  however,  extend  to  minutes.  If  necessary,  I  can 
electrotype  direct  upon  my  material ;  but  as  this  might  lead  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  part  of  my  process,  I  prefer  to  make  a  different  kind  of  matrix. 

I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  taken  out  a  patent,  with  a  view  to 
grant  licences;  but,  as  the  lawyers  say,  no  patent  is  valid  till  well  liti¬ 
gated.  I  prefer  to  run  risk  of  competition,  which,  after  all,  is  of  more 
benefit  to  the  arts  and  to  commerce  than  such  inconsistent  monopolies 
as  the  present  patent  laws  permit. 

In  the  course  of  my  investigations,  during  which  I  may  safely  say  I 
have  performed  some  thousands  of  experiments,  I  believe  I  have  gleaned 
some  interesting,  if  not  important,  photographic  and  chemical  facts.  It 
is,  I  can  honestly  aver,  a  source  of  regret  to  me  that  I  am  not  at  present 
able  to  add  my  mite  of  knowledge  to  the  general  fund.  It  is  a  noble 
employment  for  a  man  possessed  of  means  and  leisure  to  enlist  both  in 


the  advance  of  science  and  art,  regardless  of  thereby  increasing  his 
worldly  estate.  But  when  a  man  has  spent  some  of  the  best  years  of 
his  life  embattling  for  an  obj  ct,  and  sees  at  length  most  of  his  difficulties 
surmounted  at  no  small  cost  to  his  means,  say  nothing  of  his 
leisure — scanty  at  the  best — it  becomes,  I  think,  his  paramount  duty 
to  “  let  charity  begin  at  home.”  The  man  of  means  and  leisure  has  re¬ 
ceived  freely — freely  let  him  give.  The  other  must  protect  himself  as 
best  he  can,  for  the  law  affords  him  no  safeguard  against  men  who,  per¬ 
haps,  never  gave  ten  minutes’  thought  to  search  out  and  apply  scientific 
facts.  On  the  contrary,  the  law  affords  such  persons  every  facility  for 
sucking  the  brains  of  those  who  think  and  work.  These  considerations 
must  be  my  excuse  for  my  present  reticence.  It  is  also  no  idle  assertion 
when  I  state  that  had  I  not  taken  up  as  earnestly  as  I  have  the  idea  of 
engraving  photographs,  I  should  be  some  thousands  of  pounds  in  pocket. 

In  concluding  this  paper,  which,  I  fear,  has  been  too  long,  1  would 
observe  that  in  my  process  the  perfection  of  the  result  depends  essen¬ 
tially  upon  the  perfection  of  the  original — the  more  highly  finished  the 
latter,  the  better  adapted  to  my  purpose.  There  is  also  another  impor¬ 
tant  advantage.  It  is  not  very  much  more  expensive  to  work  from  a 
good  original  than  from  a  bad  or  inferior  one.  Though  cheaper  than 
second  or  even  third-rate  hand-engravings  of  a  similar  class,  it  is  princi¬ 
pally  as  compared  with  the  better  styles  of  engraving  that  the  great 
cheapness  of  the  process  becomes  apparent.  The  saving  varies  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent.,  and  upwards.  When  desirable,  special 
engraved  effects  can  be  introduced  ■without  injury  to  fidelity  or  detail. 
They  would  be  chiefly  of  an  artistic  character — specially  in  the  play  of 
light  and  shade,  or  improvement  in  prints,  in  which  even  the  best  of 
photographs  require  attention.  For  example,  in  the  Kenilworth  subject 
before  you,  a  sky  might  be  introduced,  and  tne  foliage  in  the  trees  on  the 
right,  and  other  blurred  parts,  might  be  made  out  more  clearly.  My 
plates  thus  afford  the  artist  engraver  a  valuable  basis  on  which  to  work  ; 
and  not  only  is  a  great  part  of  his  labour  and  skill  anticipated,  but  he 
can  be  outdone  by  Nature’s  own  touches  and  effects,  or  by  the  brush  and 
pencil  of  the  painter  rendered  in  facsimile. 


PHOTODIAPHANTIE. 

Messrs.  Harvey,  Reynolds,  and  Foavler,  of  Leeds,  have  recently 
introduced  to  this  country  a  new  and  ingenious  process  of  transferring 
photographs  from  the  paper  on  which  they  are  printed,  which  will  open 
out  numerous  fresh  applications  of  the  art  in  industrial  and  ornamental 
directions.  The  inventor,  we  believe,  is  M.  Grime,  of  Berlin,  a  clever 
chemist  engaged  in  the  factory  of  M.  Beyrich,  by  whom  the  process  was 
first  published. 

A  paper  being  specially  manufactured,  and  in  every  respect  resem¬ 
bling  ordinary  albumenised  paper,  is  prepared  according  to  instructions 
given  below,  in  the  carrying  out  of  which  the  film  of  albumen  is 
removed  and  may  be  transferred  uninjured  to  glass,  porcelain,  marble, 
wood,  &c.,  &c.,  thus  serving  as  transparencies  for  the  decoration  of  win¬ 
dows,  &c.,  or  as  ordinary  photographs  for  the  ornamenting  of  vases  and 
similar  articles  of  luxury.  The  manipulation,  though  extremely  simple 
and  easy,  requires  some  patience,  care,  delicacy,  and  dexterity  in  the 
operator,-  as  will  be  easily  seen  in  the  course  of  a  first  experiment. 

Photographic  transparencies  are  certainly  the  most  beautiful,  truthful, 
and  pleasing  of  all  the  art’s  productions.  Subtle  tints  and  shades,  lost 
in  the  ordinary  paper  proof,  and  even  but  partially  effective  in  the  more 
delicate  gradations  of  the  glass  positive  or  silver-surfaced  Daguerreotype, 
become  apparent  in  the  transparency,  giving  that  degree  of  delicacy* 
roundness,  and  beauty  which,  once  seen,  must  be  appreciated ;  and 
wrn  therefore  prophecy  that  the  new  process  will  become  exceedingly 
popular,  not  only  amongst  the  professors  of  photography,  but  also  amongst 
a  class  to  whom  the  operations  of  our  art  are  now  strange  and  unknown , 
A  newr  description  of  photographic  amateurs  will  probably  arise  in  the 
shape  of  those  who  have  resigned  the  sticky-trifling-manias  and  other 
silly  modes  of  wasting  time,  now  popular  amongst  ladies,  for  the  more 
profitable  and  sensible  amusement  of  photodiaphanie. 

We  now  give  the  process  as  described  by  Messrs.  Harvey,  Reynolds, 
and  Fowler : — 

“  Float  the  prepared  paper  for  two  minutes  on  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
100  grains  to  one  ounce  of  distilled  water.  Hang  up  to  dry  in  a  place  free 
from  dust.  Expose  under  the  negative  in  the  printing-frame  till  thoroughly 
over-printed.  The  shadows  must  he  printed  till  quite  bronzed,  and  the 
lights  should  assume  a  brown  tint.  After  printing,  wash  in  water  before  toninw 
Tone  in  either  of  the  following  solutions : —  B' 

No.  1. 


Chloride  of  gold .  15  grains. 

Acetate  of  soda .  l  ounce. 

Water .  3 5  ounces. 


“  Before  mixing,  neutralise  all  free  acids  in  the  chloride  of  gold  with  car¬ 
bonate  of  soda.  After  mixing,  let  this  remain  twenty-four  hours  before  usiim 
After  using,  acidulate  it  very  slightly  with  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  and  when 
required  for  toning  again  neutralise  this  acid  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  if 
necessary,  add  a  little  neutral  solution  of  chloride  of  gold. 


No.  2. 

Solution  of  ealcio-cliloride  of  gold .  1  drachm. 

Distilled  water  .  5  drachms. 


“  The  toning  must  be  carefully  attended  to,  as  the  modulations  of  tone  are 
not  easily  observed,  on  account  of  the  depth  of  the  print. 

“  To  obtain  the  blue-black  tint  in  the  finished  picture  the  print  must  become 
violet-blue  in  the  toning  solution.  To  obtain  the  purple-brown  tints  it  must 
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become  violet-red.  Before  fixing,  place  the  prints  in  clean  water.  The  film 
upon  which  the  diaphanous  photograph  is  impressed  now  begins  to  rise  from 
the  paper,  and  is  entirely  separated  in  the  next  process  of  fixing. 


Fixing  Solution. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda .  4  ounces. 

Water .  20  ,, 

“  The  picture  is  placed  in  this  bath.  By  shaking  the  liquid  the  film  entirely 
separates  from  the  paper.  The  paper  must  then  be  removed,  and  the  delicate 
film  allowed  to  remain  in  the  fixing  solution  about  ten  minutes,  when  it  is 
carefully  taken  out,  and  well  washed  in  pure  clean  water.  The  film,  which  at 
first  was  very  tender,  has  now  become  elastic,  and  is  in  a  fit  state  for  trans- 


lei  t  ,  # 

“  To  accomplish  this  perfectly,  the  object  on  which  the  photograph  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be  fixed  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  free  from  grease,  &c. 
It  is  then  placed  in  the  water  underneath  the  floating  film,,  and  gently  raised 
out  with  the  photograph  adhering  to  its  surface.  The  film  is  pulled  with  ten¬ 
der  care  into  the  proper  position,  and  when  dry,  may  be  protected  with  any  hard 
transparent  varnish.  If  it  should  be  found  that  the  film  does  not  adhere 
closely  to  round  or  oval  surfaces,  wash  it  over  (without  removing  it)  with  a 


mixture  of — 

Glacial  acetic  acid,  32°  . .  1  ounce. 

Distilled  water  . .  .11  ounces. 


This  causes  the  film  to  become  elastic,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  sufficiently  so  to 
adhere  well,  wash  it  with  distilled  water  to  remove  all  acid. 

“  The  picture  should  be  cut  of  the  desired  form  and  size  immediately  after 
printing.” 

The  prepared  paper  is  not  more  expensive  than  that  in  ordinary  use. 

For  portraiture,  when  the  film  is  transferred  to  the  smooth  surface  of 
marble  or  white  enamel  glass,  or  the  artist’s  prepared  ivory,  very  beau¬ 
tiful  results  will  be  obtained,  and  the  pictures  may  then  be  coloured  to 
resemble  the  very  finest  productions  of  miniature  painting  s  best  days. 

On  the  subject  of  colouring  these  pictures  as  transparencies  a  few  hints 
may  not  be  thought  out  of  place.  The  usual  transparent  oil  or  water 
colours  may  be  adopted  in  ordinary  cases  ;  but,  where  the  picture  will  be 
exposed  to  any  amount  of  heat,  it  is  best  to  use  the  so-called  glass  colours, 
which  are  anplied  upon  a  varnish  sold  for  that  purpose  at  any  dealer  s 
in  artist’s  materials.  In  applying  these  colours,  clearness  and  evenness 
are  the  qualities  to  be  sought  in  applying'  the  tints,  which  also  must  be 
kept  thin.  After  colouring,  the  varnish  may  be  again  applied  and  re¬ 
coloured  wherever  greater  depth  of  colour  is  required,  and  strong  lights 
may  be  taken  out  carefully  with  an  etching  point  or  needle,  or  a  sur¬ 
geon’s  lancet.  For  the  details  of  colouring,  however,  we  refer  the  reader 
to  some  papers  on  this  subject  in  our  last  volume  by  “  An  Old  Hand. 

The  process  of  which  we  are  treating  may  also  serve  for  experiments 
in  .examining  the  character  of  certain  defects  to  which  albumenised 
prints  are  liable,  inasmuch  as  by  removing  the  image  with  the  albumen 
and  examining  the  two  impressions — that  is,  the  one  on  the  paper  and 
the  one  on  the  albumen — many  discoveries  and  observations  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  made  of  no  small  value  in  aiding  us  to  determine  their  causes. 


iefings  af  Sandies. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 


An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening, 
the  2nd  instant,  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society, 
George-stropt, — the  chair  being  occupied  by  Professor  Williamson,  Vice- 
President. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed,  after  which 
Mr.  William  Sanderson  was  duly  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

The  Secretary  remarked,  that  since  the  previous  meeting  in  those 
rooms,  an  outdoor  meeting  had  been  held,  and  although  as  had  been 
already  reported  the  weather  had  been  very  unfavourable,  still  some  of 
the  members  that  evening  had  brought  prints  of  the  subjects  they  had 
taken.  He  had  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  pronouncing  some  of 
them  to  be  very  good  indeed,  and  he  felt  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the 
prints  then  shown  would  be  presented  to  the  Society  s .  album.  In 
referring  to  the  prints,  he  (the  Secretary)  said  special  mention  must  be 
made  of  the  group  taken  by  Mr.  Sidebotham,  and  of  the  views  by 
Messrs.  Hebert  and  Young,  taken  on  collodio-albumen  ]  lates,  which  had 
been  washed  both  after  the  first  and  second  sensitising  with  a  solution  of 
common  salt  and  water ;  and  in  addition,  after  the  final  sensitising,  with  a 
solution  of  gallic  acid,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Ackland.  Certainly  the 
keeping  properties  of  these  plates  were  wonderful ;  for  the  negatives  of 
Mr.  Young  were  taken  on  plates  prepared  before  Whit  week,  and  he  (the 
Secretary)  believed  that  IVIr.  Young  considered  that  the  plates  which 
had  been  kept  appeared  to  be  more  sensitive  than  those  used  at  once. 

The  Secretary  then  stated  that  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Helsby, 
of  Liverpool,  who  thought  it  might  interest  the  members  to  hear  some¬ 
thing  about  the  keeping  qualities  of  Dr.  Hill  L  orris  s  dry  plates,  he 
would  read  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  received  by  that  gentleman, 
written  by  Mr.  Rowsell,  from  Valparaiso  : — 

“  I  am  now  going  to  say  something  about  the  Mendoza  views,  with  which  I 
have  no  doubt  you  will  be  much  pleased  in  every  way,  both  as  interesting  pic¬ 
tures  and  as  photographs.  I  cannot  tell  you  anything  about  the  subjects 
represented,  more  than  that  they  are  views  taken  in  the  ruins  of  the  city  to 
Mendoza,  by  our  friend  Rickard,  on  Dr.  Hill  Norris’s  dry  plates.  What  about 
five  seconds  on  the  evening  of  March  20th,  1861,  reduced  the  city  to - the  pic¬ 

tures  will  show.  They  were  taken  in  the  month  of  August,  1862,  and  I  suppose 


that  in  1892  beyond  what  mud  may  have  been  washed  from  the  walls,  the 
aspect  of  the  place  will  remain  the  same,  as  the  new  city  is  being  erected  about 
two  leagues  from  the  site  of  the  ruins.  The  ruins  have  been  consecrated  as  a 
cemetery,  and  a  thickly-populated  one  it  is:  at  least  9,000  people  lie  buried  be¬ 
neath  those  heaps  of  rubbish. 

“  The  plates  on  which  these  views  have  been  taken  had  been  eighteen 
months  in  Valparaiso,  and  were  taken  by  Rickard  when  he  went  to  the  other 
side.  He  hardly  expected  to  get  any  pictures  on  them: — First,  on  account  of 
the  time  they  had  been  prepared ;  secondly,  he  was  not  accustomed  to  dry 
plates  (I  believe  he  had  never  tided  one).  lie  wrote  that,  when  at  Mendoza, 
the  weather  was  very  dull ;  but,  not  wishing  to  lose  the  opportunity,  he  exposed 
some  of  the  plates  for  about  six  minutes,  and  did  not  (levelope  them  till  ho 
arrived  at  his  journey’s  end,  San  Juan,  a  town  about  120  leagues  from  Mendoza. 

“  The  general  appearance  of  the  negatives  as  negatives  is  not  very  good,  as 
they  seem  rather  dirty  and  piled  up ;  but  this  I  ascribe  to  my  friend  being 
unaccustomed  to  dry  plates.  I  have  no  doubt  that,  had  any  one  used  to  this 
kind  of  work  developed  them,  they  would  have  turned  out  as  bright  and  clear 
as  any  wet  plates.  These  plates  have  undergone  as  severe  a  test  as  it  is  possible 
to  submit  them  to.” 

The  photographs  referred  to,  consisting  of  two  views  of  the  ruins,  on 
plates  12  x  10,  were  inspected  with  much  interest,  and  were  considered 
to  be  very  good,  considering  the  difficulties  under  which  they  were  taken. 

Mr.  Sidebotham  called  attention  to  their  member’s  (Mr.  McLachlan’s) 
idea  for  the  establishment  of  a  collection  of  photographic  portraits  of 
eminent  men  and  women.  He  considered  the  idea  a  very  good  one  in 
general,  but  disagreed  entirely  with  Mr.  McLachlan’s  mode  of  carrying 
it  out.  He  doubted  very  much  the  permanency  of  glass  negatives,  even 
if  it  were  otherwise  desirable  to  keep  them  in  that  form.  Their  expe¬ 
rience  of  paper  prints  went  much  further  back  than  glass  pictures, 
and  some  of  the  earlier  specimens  of  prints  were  as  perfect  as  the  day 
they  were  printed.  [Mr.  Sidebotham  exhibited  paper  prints  of  the  date 
1852,  toned  by  himself  with  chloride  of  gold,  after  the  process  published 
by  Le  Gray,  that  were  as  good  as  when  printed.  He  also  exhibited  a 
negative  on  glass,  taken  in  1851,  and  said  that  it  was  one  of  several 
that  had  remained  perfect  for  many  years,  and  then  the  varnish  had 
cracked  and  gone  to  powder,  cracking  at  the.  same  time  the  collodion 
film.]  He  (Mr.  Sidebotham)  then  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  all  varnishes 
exposed  to  the  air,  being  resins  or  gum  -with  the  addition  of  essential 
oils,  would  gradually  lose  their  properties,  and  become  powder.  The 
only  plan  he  conceived  to  retain  them  for  considerable  periods  of  time 
would  be  to  protect  them  from  air  with  another  glass  cemented 
with  Canada  balsam.  He  further  contended  that  prints  should  bo 
either  prepared  according  to  Mr.  Sutton’s  plan  of  development 
(of  which  he  exhibited  many  good  specimens),  or  carefully  toned 
with  gold.  By  either  plan  he  felt  confidence  in  their  permanency. 
He  (Mr.  Sidebotham)  thought  Mr.  McLachlan  to  blame  in  making  the 
statement  that  paper  prints,  were  sure  to  fade.  No  doubt  many  prints 
even  then  were  sold  to  the  public  carelessly  printed  and  toned  with  old 
hyposulphite  of  soda  ;  and  he  thought  such  operators  were  a  disgrace  to 
photography,  and  guilty  of  unpardonable  dishonesty. 

The  Chairman  quite  concurred  with  Mr  Sidebotham’s  remarks.  Where 
a  varnish  was  used  it  was  almost  impossible  to  anticipate  that  the  nega¬ 
tive  would  be  lasting,  for  they  could  not  expect  that  the  two  films  should 
equally  expand  and  contract  together,  the  films  being  different  in  thoir 
expansive  nature,  the  one  being  a  soft  and  powdery  one.  It  was  a  known 
fact  that  artists  had  the  greatest  difficulty  with  their  varnishes,  and  that 
many  first-rate  and  valuable  pictures  had  been  destroyed  by  the  varnish 
used,  and  which  acted  differently  on  different  colours.  Many  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds’s  most  valuable  pictures  had  been  destroyed  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  use  of  a  colour  prepared  from  asphalte,  and  which  substanco 
had  a  tendency  to  crack  the  varnish.  The  pictures  had  lasted  some  twenty- 
five  years  before  they  gave  evidence  of  destruction ;  but  during  that 
period  a  secular  action  had  been  at  work,  which  finally  destroyed  the 
paintings.  He  (the  Chairman)  thought  that  a  varnish  that  was  suitable  for 
one  collodion  would  not  be  suitable  for  every  one  :  where  the  collodion 
films  varied  so  much  in  their  nature,  it  was  impossible  to  doubt  but  that 
the  varnish  would  in  time  produce  different  effects  on  different  films. 

Mr.  Tobler  said  that  he  had  in  his  possession  many  glass  positives, 
taken  many  years  back,  which  were  as  good  now  as  the  day  they  were 
taken.  With  regard  to  the  varnish,  they  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
in  photography  the  film  was  very  thin  indeed,  and  not  solid,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  varnish  used  for  oil  paintings,  and  therefore  it  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  film  would  be  less  liable  to  crack. 

Mr.  Hooper  stated  that  his  glass  positives,  taken  in  1851,  were  still 
perfect.  In  referring  to  the  negative  exhibited  by  Mr  Sidebotham,  ho 
thought  possibly  that  the  fault  might  be  in  the  glass — either  that  another 
picture  had  been  previously  taken  on  the  plate,  or  that  the  glass  had  been 
kept  in  a  damp  situation.  He  knew  from  experience  how  much  damp 
affected  the  glass ;  for  he  had  once  kept  a  stock  of  plates  in  a  damp  cellar, 
and  he  had  found  it  utterly  impossible  to  produce  a  satisfactory  picture 
on  these  plates,  decomposition  of  the  glass  having  set  in. 

Mr.  Sidebotham  said  that  no  other  picture  had  been  taken  on  the 
glass,  neither  had  it  been  stored  in  a  damp  place. 

Mr.  Noton  was  of  opinion  that  many  negatives  were  spoilt  from  the 
presence  of  free  nitrate  of  silver,  caused  by  contact  with  the  paper  whilst 
printing.  He  made  it  an  invariable  rule  to  wash  his  negative  after  each 
print  taken,  and  he  would  strongly  recommend  any  one  having  valuable 
negatives  to  adopt  the  same  course. 

Mr.  Petschler  remarked  that  he  had  been  informed  that  even  the 
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best  French,  varnishes  were  liable  to  crack,  although  he  had  not  expe¬ 
rienced  any  case  of  it  himself. 

Mr.  Sidebotham  said  that  if  was  a  known  fact  that  all  gums  and  reams 
became  after  a  time  brittle.  Even  Canada  balsam  after  a  few.  years  was 
transformed  into  a  brittle  powder,  breaking  like  a  piece  of  resin. 

The  Chairman  did  not  consider,  they  were  yet  in  a  position  to  speak 
positively  as  to  the  keeping  properties  either  of  the  glass  negative  or  the 
paper  print ;  yet,  reasoning  on  all  that  was  already  known  to  them  on  the 
subject,  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  paper  proof  would  prove  the 
more  lasting.  He  was  sorry  to  find  that  a  member  of  the  Society  should 
have  given  it  out  as  Ms  opinion  that  all  paper  photographs  would,  and 
must,  fade  ;  for  he  contended  that  all  those  toned  by  the  alkaline  gold 
toning  process  seemed  to  be  secure  and  free  from  any  appearance  of 
fading.  He  (the  Chairman)  further  thought  that  something  should  be 
done  by  the  Society  as  a  society  to  bring  the  matter  fully  and  clearly 
before  the  public,  in  order  to  prevent  their  remaining  under  the  idea 
which  had  been  suggested  to  them,  that  those  pictures  which  they  then 
stored  up  as  valuable  were  doomed  to  destruction.  With  reference  to 
Canada  balsam  the  only  difference  between  it'  and  a  common  resin  was 
that  it  contained  an  essential  oil  which  gave  it  its  ductile  power,  and 
which,  on  disappearing,  reduced  it  to  the  state  of  a  mere  resin.  He 
would  offer  as  a  suggestion  whether  one  could  not  varnish  with  fluid 
silica,  otherwise  called  “  soluble  water  glass.” 

Mr.  Sidebotham  said  it  would  be  easy  enough  to  apply  the  solution ; 
but  it  was  not  sufficienly  clear,  being  of  a  bluish-white  colour. 

Mr.  McLachlan  (who  had  only  arrived  a  short  time  previously,  and 
had  not  heard  the  commencement  of  the  discussion),  said  that  he  called  a 
"lass  positive  a  lasting  production— that  is,  one  that  had  had  correct  ex¬ 
posure  in  the  camera  and  proper  development ;  but  if  it  be  undertimed 
and  forced  out  in  the  development,  so  as  to  disturb  the  collodion  film,  it 
could  not  be  so  lasting.  There  was  no  fear  of  their  being  deceived  in  the 
glass  positive,  as  the  practised  eye  could  at  once  detect  where  the  neces¬ 
sary  conditions  were  not  fulfilled  ;  and  if  a  glass  positive  would  last  for 
centuries — as  he  believed  it  would— -then  negatives  possessing  the  same 
conditions  as  the  positives  ought  to  be  more  lasting,  the  deposit  of  silver 
being  much  greater.  Would  any  one  (he  wished  to  know)  say  as  much 
for  paper  positives  ?  He  had  no  faith  in  them,  having  seen  numbers  of 
faded  ones  by  almost  every  operator  of  repute  in  the  kingdom,  and  by  the 
alkaline  gold-toning  process  too.  Some  of  them  might  not  fade,  and  some 
few  did  last  for  a  great  number  of  years ;  but  who  could  tell  with  any  cer¬ 
tainty  which  would  last  for  one  year  or  which  for  twenty  ?  Some  that 
had  had  the  greatest  care  bestowed  upon  their  production  faded,  and  others 
lasted  that  had  had  no  care  bestowed  upon  them,  proving  that  their 
knowledge  in  that  branch  of  the  art  was  at  present  limited,  and  also  that 
further  research  and  study  was  required  to  ascertain  the  exact  reactions 
and  chemical  changes  that  took  place  in  the  printing  and  toning  processes, 
in  order  to  make  a  certainty  what  at  present  was  a  chance. 

Mr.  Petschler  said  that  he  had  by  Mm  prints  toned  by  the  alkaline 
gold  toning  process  four  and  five  years’  old ;  and,  as  far  as  he  could 
judge,  they  had  not  faded.  They  were,  however,  preserved  in  albums 
and  passe-partouts.  In  printing  they  all  were  liable  to  accidents.  It 
might  happen  that  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  was  acid,  without  being  de¬ 
tected  in  time,  or  that  the  washing  had  been  with  some  of  the  prints  im¬ 
perfectly  conducted ;  and  even  in  the  mounting  they  were  liable  to  use  the 
wrong  material.  Those  faults  they  were  all  acquainted  with,  yet  at  times 
they  were  apt  to  escape  their  detection.  If,  however,  they  could  always  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  chemicals,  and  use  them  as  they  knew  they  ought  to  be  used, 
he  believed  they  would  last  for  a  very  long  time  if  properly  preserved. 

Mr.  Hooper  remarked  that  he  noticed  that  those  prints  which  were 
toned  to  a  very  dark  colour  were  those  which  faded  the  soonest :  the 
brown  tint  seemed  to  be  that  wMch  lasted  the  longest.  No  doubt  every¬ 
one  had  noticed  that  if  the  prints  were  left  too  long  in  the  toning  bath 
the  paper  ’  turned  yellowish :  those  prints  would  certainly  fade.  The 
more  you  approached  in  toning  to  the  slate  colours,  the  less  permanent 
would  he  the  finished  print.  It  was,  therefore,  not  advisable  to  print 
the  picture  too  deep,  as  to  reduce  it  to  the  desired  tint  a  longer  immer¬ 
sion  in  the  toning  bath  would  be  required  than  he  (Mr.  Hooper)  con¬ 
sidered  it  safe  to  accord,  if  they  did  not  wish  to  obtain  a  print  which, 
however  pretty  it  might  look  at  first,  was  certain  ultimately  to  fade. 

Mr.  Sidebotham,  in  reply  to  a  suggestion  that  the  fading  of  prints 
might  possibly  occur  from  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  being  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  paper,  said  that  lie  did  not  think  it  could  be  traced  to 
that  source,  as  he,  suspecting  such  might  be  the  case,  had  tested  several 
makers’  papers  who  were  known  to  use  that  salt  in  the  manufacture  of  their 
papers.  He  had  tested  with  bichloride  of  mercury,  but  could  detect  no 
trace  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  It  was  used  by  the  manufacturers  as  a 
neutraliser  of  chlorine,  and  was  known  by  the  name  of  “antiehlo.” 

Mr.  McLachlan  remarked  that  whereas  it  was  a  well  known  fact  that 
many  paper  prints  faded — and  he  acknowledged  that  his  own  did — yet 
in  the  whole  course  of  his  long  experience  he  had  never  lost  a  single  glass 
positive ;  and  some  of  his  had  been  submitted  to  the  severest  tests.  Only 
the  other  day  one  of  his  glass  pictures  had  been  in  a  photographic  studio 
which  was  unfortunately  destroyed  by  fire,  and  it  had  had  the  whole  of 
the  varnish  burnt  off,  and  the  picture  apparently  destroyed ;  yet  when 
the  plate  was  revarnished  it  was  restored  to  its  pristine  brightness,  and 
was  rendered  as  good  a  picture  as  when  originally  taken. 

Mr.  Eastham  said  he  thought  that  the  fading  of  a  paper  print  might 
hav$  a.  great  deal  to  do  with  the  class  of  negative  from  which  it  was 


printed ;  for  a  strong  negative,  requiring  a  long  time  to  print,  would 
naturally  tend  to  cause  the  action  of  the  light  to  act  more  strongly  on  the 
chemicals  with  which  the  paper  was  prepared,  eating  into  the  body  of  the 
paper,  whilst  if  printed  from  a  weak  negative  the  action  of  the  light  was 
quicker,  leaving  its  impress  more  on  the  surface.  In  toning  and  fixing 
they  passed  the  weak  print  much  more  gently  through  all  the  solutions, 
thus  rendering  it  much  more  liable  to  fade. 

The  Chairman  considered  the  discussion  to  have  been  a  most  important 
one,  tending  as  it  did  towards  the  elucidation  of  a  subject  in  which  every 
photographer  and  the  public  at  large  were  equally  interested.  He  could 
see  no  reason  why  if  every  condition  were  satisfied  every  print  taken 
should  not  be  stable.  It  was  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  in  the  early 
days  of  photography  an  album  had  not  been  formed  containing  one 
hundred  prints  of  different  photographers,  with  full  and  graphic  particu¬ 
lars  as  to  how  each  picture  had  been  printed  and  toned.  What  a  boon  it 
would  have  been  to  them  then !  and  why  should  not  that  suggestion  be 
adopted  at  present  P  Some  years  hence  they  should  be  glad  to  have  such 
a  book  of  reference  to  refer  to ;  and  although  he  believed  some  would-be 
witty  individual  once  remarked,  “What  had  posterity  done  for  us  r”  still 
he  thought  they  should  be  only  doing  justice  to  posterity  if  they  at  once 
commenced  the  formation  of  such  a  portfolio,  which  would  ultimately 
become  a  most  valuable  book  of  reference. 

Professor  Williamson  being  obliged  here  to  vacate  the  chair,  it  was 
occupied  for  the  rest  of  the  evening  by  Mr.  Sidebotham. 

Mr.  Noton  exhibited  some  very  good  negatives  of  the  eclipse  of  the 
sun  on  the  17th  May  last,  taken  by  himself  on  wet  plates— of  course  with 
an  instantaneous  exposure,  the  stop  being  one-eighth  of  an  inch.  They 
were  very  much  admired,  being  very  clear  and  well  defined.  Mr.  Notoix 
also  exhibited  a  very  ingenious  shutter  for  ordinary  use,  by  which  the 
exposure  could  be  regulated  for  any  length  of  time,  from  instantaneous, 
or  nearly  so,  upwards,  consisting  of  a  drop  shutter  worked  by  a  pulley. 

The  usual  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  terminated  the  proceedings. 

NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  members  are  respectfully  informed  that  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Association  will  be  held  at  Myddelton  Hall,  Islington,  on  Wednesday, 
the  23rd  hast.,  at  eight  o’clock.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  desirous  of  be¬ 
coming  members  will  please  forward  their  names  and  addresses  to  the 
Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  John  Barnett,  12,  Ockenden-road,  Southgate- 
road,  Islington,  London,  N.,  prior  to  that  evening. 
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Photography  in  Printing  Ink:  Pouncy’s  Patent  Process. 

By  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A, 

London;  Sampson  Low,  Son,  &  Co. 

Our  readers  are  well  aware  that  Mr.  Sutton  is  an  enthusiastic  supporter 
of  Mr.  Pouncy’s  claims  as  an  inventor  in  the  domain  of  carbon  printing, 
and  the  little  pamphlet  has  been  written  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
scribing  the  method  of  manipulation  in  producing  the  patent  printing-ink 
photographs. 

One  division  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  “  History  of  Carbon  Printing,” 
without  the  definite  article,  which  is  certainly  a  fair  way  of  putting  it ; 
for,  without  being  anything  approaching  to  a  history  of  the  subject,  it 
embraces  many  historical  points  of  interest.  “  Instructions  for  'Working 
the  Process  ”  form  a  second,  or  rather  a  third  section  for  the  first  part 
consists  of  an  “Introduction;”  and  the  entire  concludes  with  a  copy  of 
the  specification  of  Mr.  Pouncy’s  patent,  the  whole  of  which  may  he 
summed  up  in  the  following  words,  which  we  extract  from  the  pamphlet, 
pages  44  and  45  — “  But  no  one,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  had  ever 
used  a  mixture  of  asphaltum  and  printers’  ink  as  a  sensitive  coating 
applied  to  paper  before  Mr.  Pouncy  employed  it  in  that  way,  and  to  him 
is  due  the  whole  merit  of  utilising  this  mixture  in  the  manner  described 
in  his  patent.” 

Mr.  W.  Crookes,  F.E.S.,  has  had  Ms  paper  on  the  discovery  of. the  metal 
thallium,  recently  published  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  reprinted  for 
private  circulation.  The  evidence  therein  advanced  seems  to  prove  con¬ 
clusively  the  writer’s  claims  as  the  original  discoverer,  despite  all  that  has 
been  said  to  the  contrary  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel. 

Discovery  v.  Utility.— The  mental  operation  which  leads  to  an  in¬ 
vention,  and  the  works  wMch  the  human  mind  begets  with  the  invention, 
are  essentially  different  things,  wMch  people  are  too  apt  to  confound  with 
each  other  ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  an  importance  is  attached  to  an 
invention  wMch  it  does  not  really  possess,  and  to  which  the  application 
only  can  give  it  claim.  In  daily  life  it  is  the  utility  of  an  invention,  in 
science  the  work  bestowed  upon  it,  wMch  determines  the  place  the 
inventor  or  discoverer  is  to  hold  ;  but  in  both  cases  the  standard  is  as 
indefinite  as  it  is  deceptive.  Several  persons  have  a  share  in  the  most 
useful  inventions,  and  history,  generally  speaking,  knows  nothing  of 
inventors.’)  These  remarks  of  Baron  Liebig  are  fully  illustrated  by  the 
new  art-science  of  photography,  which  not  only  owes  its  real  importance 
to  its  more  numerous,  recent,  and  ever-increasing  applications,  but  has 
been  brought  to  its  present  state  of  perfection  by  an  interminable  series 
of  inventions  and  discoveries  of  smaller  or  greater  pretensions  in  them¬ 
selves,  but  of  almost  equal  importance  in  reference  to  the  final  result. 
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cKlluifs  anb  Straps. 

A  Good  Idea. — A  gentleman  having  mislaid  the  address  of  a  photo¬ 
grapher  with  whom  he  was  extraordinarily  anxious  to  communicate, 
and  knowing  only  the  name  of  the  large  town  in  which  he  resided,  at¬ 
tached  a  small  photograph  of  the  photographer’s  house  on  the  outside  of 
his  epistle  and  posted  it.  The  letter  duly  reached  its  destination. 

Solar  Camera  Printing. — Visiting  the  studio  of  Mr.  Sydney  Smyth, 
we  were  struck  with  an  improvement  in  the  way  of  solar  camera  printing 
well  worthy  of  notice.  Mr.  Smyth  was  engaged  producing  a  very  beau¬ 
tiful  picture,  not  on  the  ordinary,  but  on  stone-coloured  crayon  paper, 
such  as  is-sold  by  the  artist’s  colourmen,  the  beauty  of  which  portrait 
we  were  informed  was  entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  from  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  thin  negative.  “  In  fact,”  said  this  experienced  solar-camera 
operator,  “the  negative  cannot  be  too  thin.”  But  the  improvement 
effected  by  the  tinted  paper,  although  decidedly  great,  was  not  fully 
appreciated  by  us  until  we  saw  a  finished  picture,  to  which  a  little  black 
and  white  chalk  had  been  dexterously  applied :  not  more  than  about  a 
dozen  touches  in  all  perhaps,  buc  just  sufficient  to  give  the  most  lumi¬ 
nous  points  and  touches  of  the  high-lights  and  the  deeper  markings  and 
shadows.  Mr.  Smyth  had  tried  other  tints  of  crayon  paper,  but  found 
the  drab  or  stone-colour  best.  We  have  often  heard  wishes  expressed 
for  solar-camera  prints  on  tinted  crayon  paper,  and  therefore  hasten  to 
announce  the  practicability  of  producing  them. 

Photographing  under  Extraordinary  Difficulties.  —  We  have 
just  heard  the  following  touching  story  of  photographing  under  difficul¬ 
ties  of  which  the  well-to-do  professor  never  dreams.  Some  two  years 
ago,  or  thereabouts,  an  unfortunate  provincial  photographer,  who  for 
eight  years,  by  dint  of  much  hard  work  and  patient  striving,  had  secured 
a  respectable  living  for  himself  and  seven  others,  met  with  a  very  serious 
accident,  by  which  he  has  ever  since  been  confined  to  his  bed.  Sickness, 
however,  even  of  this  terrible  character,  was  not  the  worst  tribulation, 
for  there  was  no  one  to  take  his  place  in  the  operating-room,  upon  the 
labours  of  which  he  and  his  helpless  family  were  dependent  for  food  and 
home.  Under  these  circumstances  despair  suggested  a  desperate  effort  to 
continue  business,  which  effort  was  thus  bravely  made.  The  eldest  son, 
a  boy  of  thirteen,  bringing  in  the  camera  to  the  bedside  of  his  poor 
father,  pointed  the  lens  towards  objects  in  the  room  near  the  window, 
and  thus  received  his  first  lesson  in  focussing  ;  then,  aided  by  his  brothers 
as  models,  he  received  lessons  in  posing,  and  when  he  could  manage 
these  labours  with  tolerable  success,  they  with  himself  were  transferred 
to  the  glass  studio,  his  brothers  being  exchanged  for  customers,  while  the 
sick  room  was  converted  into  an  operating  and  developing  chamber,  in 
which  the  prostrate  unfortunate  performed  both  operations,  a  table  by  his 
bedside  holding  his  chemicals  and  a  basin  over  which  he  developed.  In  the 
desperate  battle  of  life,  as  in  actual  warfare,  each  soldier  is  so  earnestly 
busied  in  waging  his  own  portion  of  the  endless  strife  that  he  has  seldom 
eyes  or  thoughts  for  the  episodes  of  heroism,  or  proofs  of  individual  valour 
and  bravery  existing  around  him ;  but,  when  in  a  moment’s  breathing- 
space  these  are  perceived,  the  sentiments  and  feelings  which  arise  are  de¬ 
cidedly  wholesome  and  improving.  So  we  record  this  little  story  of  real  life. 

Nana  Sahib  and  the  Photographer. — Since  the  capture  of  the 
ferocious  Nana  Sahib  he  has  feigned  not  to  understand  English,  and  has 
stoutly  denied  his  identity,  alleging  himself  to  be  a  wandering  fakeer. 
Major  Davidson  having  suggested  that  photography  might  aid  in  placing 
the  question  of  the  prisoner’s  identity  at  rest,  a  photographer  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  his  cell,  where  the  Nana  sat  fettered  on  the  floor,  guarded  by 
two  soldiers  with  drawn  bayonets.  “  The  wretched  man,”  said  the  photo¬ 
grapher,  “  looked  miserable  enough  ;  he  had  refused  to  eat  or  drink  any¬ 
thing  since  his  capture,”  and  adds,  “  If  he  turns  out  to  be  the  real  man, 
he  must  have  greatly  changed  since  the  descriptions  of  him  were  published 
at  the  time  of  the  mutiny.  His  hair,  which  was  then  dark,  is  now  quite 
white.  His  teeth,  which  were  then  white  and  regular,  are  now  decayed  or 
fallen  away.  But  the  remarkable  eye  is  there,  and  he  has  a  most  engaging- 
manner.  Even  when  sitting  there  fettered  he  talked  with  a  suavity  and 
plausibility  and  propriety  that  made  us  almost  forget  that  he  was  a  prisoner 
and  accused  of  the  foulest  crime  in  the  records  of  modern  history.  When 
asked  to  account  for  his  wearing  a  beard,  which  is  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
the  caste  to  which  he  claimed  to  belong,  he  did  not  give  a  very  clear 
answer,  but  said  that  he  was  going  to  have  it  shaved  off  after  visiting 
the  sacred  waters  of  Pokar.  I  took  a  photograph  of  him,  first  with  his 
beard  and  then  -without  it.  When  it  was  about  to  be  shaved  off, 
Major  Davidson  was  afraid  that  he  might  snatch  the  razor  out  of  the 
barber’s  hands  and  cut  his  own  throat,  so  he  gave  the  order  to  one  of  the 
persons  in  attendance,  and,  before  the  prisoner  was  aware  of  it,  he  found 
his  hands  chained  to  the  arms  of  the  chair  on  which  he  was  sitting.” 
With  reference  to  his  not  understanding  English,  the  photographer 
noticed  that  once  when  he  said  in  English  that  he  must  be  steady,  he 
put  himself  in  position  without  waiting  to  be  told  in  Hindustani ;  but  it 
is  possible  that  the  prisoner  had  been  photographed  before,  and  if  so,  he 
would  know  when  the  photographer  was  ready  without  being  informed 
of  the  fact.  On  this  point  of  identity,  however,  since  the  above  was 
written  the  last  overland  mail  has  informed  us  of  some  new  doubts.  To 
make  the  photographs  effective  in  aiding  such  evidence,  it  would  have 
been  better  if  they  had  been  taken  of  the  prisoner’s  profile,  which  would 
have  been  least  changed  and  most  strikingly  and  unmistakeably  charac¬ 
teristic,  and  after  a  negative  being  taken,  that  the  prints  should  be  widely 
distributed  and  exhibited. 


Jfxr.rei.0it  CaiTcsponttmct. 

Paris ,  September  10,  1863. 

Since  the  London  Exhibition,  M.  Joly  Grangedor,  one  of  the  pur¬ 
chasers  of  M.  Poitevin’s  patent  for  photography  in  carbon,  had  not 
given  publicity  to  any  new  production.  It  was  naturally  inferred 
that  he  had  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  method  all  the 
advantages  that  it  had  promised.  Such,  however,  was  not  the 
case.  M.  Grangedor  was  busy  with  investigations  tending  to 
improve  the  application  of  the  process  to  photography  upon 
enamel,  and  1  can  affirm  that  his  efforts  have  been  crowned  with 
the  completest  success.  He  has  just  shown  me  a  series  of  enamels 
vieing  with,  if  not  surpassing,  all  that  has  yet  been  produced.  M. 
Grangedor  has  aimed  to  reproduce  the  masterpieces  of  ancient 
statuary  in  all  their  perfection,  and  under  the  aspects  best  fitted 
for  showing  forth  their  beauties.  From  this  rich  treasury  have  been 
taken  the  cliches  of  the  medallions  f  am  here  speaking  of.  The 
tones  are  surpassingly  delicate  and  harmonious,  and  the  modelage 
exquisitely  finished;  indeed,  these  enamels  are  in  every  way  real 
bijous  of  art.  To  this  special  application  M.  Grangedor  intends 
to  consecrate  his  time  and  talent.  I  think  with  him  that  it  con¬ 
stitutes  a  rich  mine. 

Photography  is  about  to  become  the  rival  of  decalcomany.  We 
shall  soon  see  young  ladies  and  children,  and  even  mammas, 
amusing  themselves  in  their  leisure  hours  with  copying  engravings 
and  drawings.  Messrs.  Susse  Brothers  at  present  offer  to  the 
public  the  means  of  doing  so  without  preparatory  study,  without 
danger  for  the  imprudent,  and  without  fear  of  young  ladies  soiling 
their  fair  fingers.  We  shall  soon  have  in  our  drawing-rooms  pretty 
boxes,  containing  a  few  small  phials,  a  little  basin,  a  light  pressure- 
frame  and  an  album  of  engravings  :  the  solutions  and  baths  are  pre¬ 
pared  beforehand.  By  means  of  a  sponge  the  albuminated  paper  is 
coated  with  the  sensitising  solution,  then  placed  in  the  pressure- 
frame  under  the  drawing  or  the  engraving  to  be  reproduced.  Alter 
fifteen  minutes’  exposure  in  full  sunlight,  or  an  hour’s  exposure  in 
the  shade,  the  sheet  is  dipped  into  water.  Now  it  is  laid  upon 
cardboard,  and  a  solution  of  tannin  is  spread  over  it  with  a  pencil. 
Again  it  is  washed,  and,  being  laid  at  the  bottom  of  the  basin,  it 
receives  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  in  which  it  is  left  till 
great  vigour  is  obtained,  when  it  is  once  more  well  washed.  The 
picture  is  then  dried,  mounted,  and  coated  with  gum  or  white 
varnish.  After  all,  the  pictures  thus  produced  are  in  common  ink. 

I  have  received  from  Counsellor  Auer,  Director  of  the  Imperial 
Printing  House  at  Vienna,  a  large  quantity  of  paper  of  every  size 
and  thickness,  resulting  from  a  discovery  which  he  has  just  com¬ 
pleted.  His  object  has  been  the  utilisation  of  the  maize  leaf.  This 
leaf  contains  three  valuable  elements  :  a  textile  matter,  a  nutritious 
pulp,  and  a  glutinous  substance.  The  first  is  spun  and  woven; 
the  second,  which  may  be  kept  for  a  long  time  in  the  open  air 
without  spoiling,  furnishes  a  wholesome  and  succulent  flour; 
lastly,  all  the  filaceous  residue  resulting  from  the  extraction  and 
manufacture  of  the  textile  matter  is  converted  into  paper,  which 
has  all  the  qualities  of  that  made  with  rags,  namely,  whiteness, 
consistence,  suppleness,  and  transparency,  and  is  apparently  more 
homogeneous.  The  price  will  evidently  be  much  lower  than  at 
present  when  the  manufacture  shall  be  carried  on  upon  a  large 
scale.  Some  essays  that  I  have  made  with  M.  Pierre  Petit  and 
M.  Julian  have  satisfied  me  that  this  paper  would  be  very  good  for 
photograph}7.  It  offers  greater  resistance  in  the  bath,  and  the 
albuminated  sheet  gives  more  brilliant  and  more  vigorous  pictures. 
Thus  we  have  a  discovery  which  is  very  important. 

ERNEST  LACAN. 

Philadelphia ,  August  28,  1863. 

A  breathing  spell  has  come.  Some  few  days  ago  we  retired  one 
night  wondering  if  it  ever  would  be  cool  again,  and  the  next 
morning  we  were  shivering  with  cold.  The  north-easterly  winds 
are  now  cool  enough  ;  and  patient  photographers  under  their 
glass  roofs  are  rejoicing  in  the  change.  Encouraged  by  the 
change  in  temperature,  I  called  on  some  of  our  professionals,  and 
found  business  very  brisk  indeed.  In  fact,  they  say  there  has 
been  no  cessation  from  hard  work  all  summer. 

The  firm  of  Broadbent  and  Co. — often  alluded  to  by  me — has 
undergone  some  change.  Mr.  Broadbent  has  withdrawn,  and  his 
former  partners,  Messrs.  Wenderoth  and  Taylor,  continue  the  busi¬ 
ness  under  the  above  style.  They  have  made  very  extensive 
additions  and  improvements — some  of  great  importance.  They 
have  taken  an  adjoining  building,  and  now  have  a  front  in  Chest¬ 
nut-street  of  eighty  feet,  and  have  three  very  large  skylights. 
Their  dark  rooms  have  been  enlarged  and  arranged  in  a  very  con- 
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venient  manner.  The  entrance  is  through  a  short  crooked  pas¬ 
sage,  which  is  shielded  from  the  bright  light;  and  the  colour  of 
its  walls  absorbs  what  little  light  may  enter.  There  is  no  door  to  the 
room,  and  thus  thorough  ventilation  is  secured.  The  yeliow  glass 
windows  admit  plenty  of  light.  The  baths  are  arranged  along  one 
side,  while  on  the  other  side  are  the  washing  sinks,  arranged  in 
succession  ;  thus,  the  developing  sink  with  its  tap,  the  drain- 
water  running  into  a  large  tank  below,  into  which  the  silver 
settles.  Next  to  this  is  the  hypo. -tank,  with  wooden  cover. 
Then  comes  the  long  washing  sink,  furnished  with  a  row  of 
hydrants,  the  spout  of  each  being  tied  up  with  a  cloth  so  as  to 
ensure  a  soft  stream  of  water.  Under  the  taps  is  a  long  rack  upon 
which  the  negatives  are  laid,  face  up,  the  stream  of  water  falling 
into  the  centre.  Here  they  xemain  for  about  tenor  fifteen  minutes 
after  they  have  been  cleared.  This  order  of  tanks  is  duplicated 
on  the  side  of  the  room,  allowing  two  to  work  at  developing. 
The  room  is  said  to  be  cool  and  fresh  at  all  times.  Considerable 
annoyance  has  been  experienced  from  the  overflow  of  washing 
tanks  for  prints,  and  the  damage  done  to  store  goods  in  the  rooms 
below  has  often  involved  heavy  expenditure.  To  avoid  this,  Mr. 
Wenderoth  has  moved  the  washing  room  to  the  ground-floor  back, 
where  they  have  the  advantage  also  of  a  greater  pressure  of 
water.  Their  tanks  are  to  be  remodelled  soon,  when  I  shall, 
perhaps,  take  occasion  to  describe  them.  They  have  erected  also 
a  large  glass-house  for  winter  printing.  The  solar-camera  room 
has  not  escaped  the  general  change.  The  instrument  used  is  the 
same  as  was  described  and  illustrated  in  a  former  letter,  but  the 
manner  of  working  it  is  quite  different.  There  has  been  erected 
on  the  roof  a  circular  tower  ten  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  circular 
iron  track  around  its  upper  edge,  also  a  fine-toothed  rack  inside  of 
the  track.  The  track  is  of  cast-iron,  and  has  been  carefully  turned 
up  in  a  lathe.  On  this  track,  supported  by  a  number  of  cast-iron 
grooved  wheels,  is  a  conical  roof,  capable  of  revolving  with  great 
ease  and  smoothness.  Through  an  opening  in  this  roof,  near  the 
eave,  is  the  solar  camera,  so  hinged  as  to  have  free  motion  on  a 
vertical  plane.  When  out  of  use,  a  dormer  window  and  shutters 
close  it  in.  A  moveable  step-ladder  is  used  to  reach  the  instru¬ 
ment  in  adjusting  the  focus  and  so  forth ;  but  the  printer  stands 
on  the  floor,  which  is  solid  and  stationary,  and  by  a  crank  and 
system  cf  gearing  he  gives  motion  to  the  roof  with  the  attached 
camera,  and  also  adjusts  the  altitude. of  the  instrument. 

Messrs.  Wenderoth  and  Taylor  keep  their  negatives  for  two 
years  or  longer,  if  required ;  they  also  sell  them  when  parties 
wish  to  keep  them  at  home.  They  say  that  their  sale  of  nega¬ 
tives  alone  amounts  to  twenty-five  (25$)  per  diem,  and  yet  they 
have  on  their  racks  over  sixty  thousand  negatives.  I  should  have 
said  they  keep  them  for  two  years  in  their  racks,  then  store  them 
in  boxes  for  a  longer  period,  and  finally  destroy  the  ones  not  used. 
Mr.  Gutekunst  keeps  all  his  negatives,  but  threatens  now  to  use 
up  some  of  the  old  ones. 

I  have  heard  of  no  novelty  in  the  processes  used,  and  only  note 
improvement  in  the  mechanical  adjuncts  to  the  art.  Fuming  the 
albumen  paper  with  ammonia  is  coming  into  more  general  use.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  boxes  used  for  fuming  must  not  be  made  of 
pine  or  any  wood  of  that  nature,  but  should  be  constructed  of 
poplar,  or  some  wood  free  from  turpentine. 

Mr.  Clemons  says  he  has  adopted  the  following  plan  of  clearing 
a  foul  silver  bath  used  for  sensitising  albumen  paper.  He  pours  it 
into  an  evaporating  dish,  and  adds  to  it  alcohol  enough  to  render 
it  inflammable  Avhen  cold  :  lights  it  and  stirs  it  with  a  glass  rod 
while  it  is  in  flames.  The  liquid  becomes  very  hot,  and  the  albumen 
in  it  is  coagulated.  Finally,  when  the  flame  has  gone  out  he 
filters,  and  it  is  ready  for  use,  the  remaining  alcohol  being  rather 
an  advantage  than  not. 

This  Mr.  Clemons,  by  the  bye,  was  the  only  one  of  our  photo¬ 
graphers  who  succeeded  in  making  good  uranium  prints.  He  has 
never  made  his  process  public,  and  I  can  give  no  information  on 
the  subject.  His  prints  were  not  developed,  but  came  up  in  the 
printing-frame,  and  were  then  washed  in  clear  water.  The  solu¬ 
tion  he  made  use  of  was  of  a  clear  golden  colour,  and  was  of 
decidedly  an  alkaline  character,  restoring  the  blue  to  reddened 
litmus  paper  immediately.  He  says  that  he  will  use  the  process 
again  should  he  resume  his  profession  of  photographer.  He  is 
now  albumenising  paper  for  sale. 

Most  of  our  amateurs  are  out  of  town ;  but  the  cool  weather 
will  soon  bring  them  home,  and  doubtless  they  will  have  plenty 
to  talk  about.  One  of  them,  who  is  not  married,  reports  that  he 
made  .an  excursion  some  weeks  ago,  and  was  for  a  short  period 
domiciled  in  the  home  of  a  friend — the  sole  beau  to  seven  very 
pretty  and  agreeable  young  ladies.  He  says  he  did  manage  to 


get  a  few  negatives;  but  he  advises  young  men  who  are  fond  of 
ladies’  society  not  to  mix  up  photography  with  their  attention  to 
the  fair  sex.  It  is  true  that  photography  is  very  well  in  its  way, 
but — but  enjoying  the  society  of  seven  young  ladies  is  very  much 
better.  He  is  the  same  young  man  who  claimed  to  have  dis¬ 
covered  how  to  time  a  tannin  plate,  thus: — “Place  your  camera 
near  to  a  good  blackberry  patch  ;  then  when  you  have  uncovered 
the  lens  proceed  to  the  said  patch,  and  then  deliberately  eat  as 
many  berries  as  you  possibly  can  :  the  limit  of  your  appetite  is  the 
proper  time  for  exposure.  This  can  be  repeated  from  time  to 
time,  interspersed  with  snoozes  under  some  shady  tree.” 

Professor  Rood  made  a  good  etching  some  time  ago  of  an  operator 
with  tannin  sleeping  under  a  tree,  while  a  pig  chased  by  a  dog  is 
running  through  the  tripod  legs,  and  the  camera  is  coming  to 
grief. 

The  lucid  description  of  how  to  raise  a  ghost  in  Tiie  British 
Journal  of  Photography  came  just  in  time,  for  now  the  ghost 
is  “  all  the  go,”  and  is  drawing  full  houses  everywhere.  It  is  odd 
how  many  mix  up  the  affair  with  photograph}*. 

The  card  album  business  is  as  brisk  as  ever,  and  a  new  use  has 
been  found  for  the  pieces  of  cardboard  punched  out  of  the  open¬ 
ings  of  the  pages  :  they  are  put  seven  or  eight  together,  and 
through  the  rounded  end  is  pierced  an  eyelet,  thus  hinging  them 
after  the  manner  of  ivory  tablets.  They  are  sold  about  the  streets 
by  the  boys  for  memorandum  tablets,  and  a  very  convenient 
article  they  are,  too.— -With  due  regard,  COLEMAN  SELLERS. 

Cerxespouimta. 

sss“  We  are  at  all  times  willing  to  assist  our  Correspondents  to  the 
utmost  of  our  ability,  but  we  can  only  do  so  through  the  medium 
of  the  Journal.  We  cannot  give  private  replies  except  to  personal 
friends. 

ON  THE  USE  OF  BROMISED  COLLODION. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — My  recent  article  On  the  Use  of  Bromised  Collodion,  which 
appeared  in  The  British  Journal  oe  Photography  of  August  15th, 
having  been  transferred  to  the  columns  of  the  Fhotoyraphic  Notes, 
preceded  by  some  remarks  by  the  Editor  of  that  journal,  it  is  probable 
that  dry  plate  photographers  will  be  interested  to  know  whether  the 
process  alluded  to  is  really  defective,  or  whether  the  miserable  failure  of 
Mr.  Sutton  is  due  to  his  own  peculiarity  of  manipulation  and  insufficient 
attention  to  details.  With  the  former  surmise  I  am  by  no  means  ready 
to  agree ;  the  latter  I  pass  over  in  silence,  knowing  well  that  should  Mr. 
Sutton,  on  further  trial,  find  that  these  matters  have  not  been  fully  com¬ 
plied  with,  he  will  readily  admit  such  to  be  the  case. 

Before  attempting  the  process  in  its  entirety,  it  appears  Mr.  Sutton 
used  the  collodion  (which  must  have  been  extremely  new  and  liable  to 
fog)  for  coating  a  plate  upon  which  he  afterwards  allowed  the  tannin  to 
remain,  and  then  exposed  in  a  twin-lens  camera — one  half  of  the  plate 
receiving  thirty  seconds,  the  other  nine  minutes — then  developing,  not  with 
ammonia,  but  with  pyrogallic  acid  and  acid  silver.  Failure  in  the  worst 
sense,  of  course,  ensued ;  but  I  must  do  Mr.  Sutton  justice  by  men¬ 
tioning  his  statement,  “  that  this  melancholy  result  he  fully  expected.” 

After  another  experiment,  in  which  the  tannin  was  washed  off  and  with 
no  better  result,  he  drawrs  the  conclusion  “  that  the  common  mode  of 
development  applied  to  a  bromised  plate  treated  with  tannin  does  not 
answer.”  In  this  opinion  I  cordially  coincide,  and  further  state  that  also 
for  wet  plates  a  simply  bromised  collodion  is,  for  reasons  which  I  shall 
hereafter  show,  still  more  unsuitable. 

I  come  now  to  Experiment  No.  3,  in  which  it  is  said  my  “instructions 
were  strictly  followed  in  every  respect  but  one,  viz.,  ammonia  was  used 
instead  of  carbonate  of  ammonia;”  but  neither  the  strength  of  the  ammo¬ 
nia  nor  the  quantity  employed  is  given.  This  plate  was  also  exposed  in 
“  a  twin-lens  stereoscopic  camera,  the  lenses  being  oh  inches  focus,  and 
having  7}  inch  stop,  and  the  sun  shining  brightly.”"  One  half — (Mr. 
Sutton  giving  as  his  reason  that,  “  since  the  plate  was  now  to  be  as 
sensitive  as  a  good  wet  collodion  ”) — he  exposed  for  twenty  seconds,  “  but 
being  desirous  of  trying  the  effect  of  excessive  over-exposure,”  he  gave 
the  other  half  only  “  ten  minutes  !”  and  this  with  a  plate  for  which  under 
the  same  circumstances  ten  seconds  would  have  been  a  more  suitable 
exposure!  I  now  quote  Mr.  Sutton’s  remarks  verbatim : — “The  result 
was  the  same  as  before,  viz.,  extreme  insensitiveness,  and  a  thin  veiled 
abominable  negative,  with  only  a  trace  of  the  high  lights  seen  through 
a  veil  of  thinred  fog,  wdiich  deepened  a  little  on  pushing  the  development.” 

In  reply,  I  simply  ask  my  readers  whether  these  are  not  the  general 
tokens  of  an  over-exposed  negative  r  though  it  is  quite  possible  for  a 
similar  appearance  to  arise  from  imperfect  removal  of  free  nitrate,  or,  this 
being  done,  through  excess  of  ammonia  in  the  developer.  When  using- 
liquor  ammonias  fortiss,  s.g.  880,  one  drop  in  four  ounces  of  water  or  dilute 
alcohol  is  sufficient.  I  do  not,  however,  consider  that  excess  of  ammonia 
caused  failure  in  Mr.  Sutton’s  case;  for,  subsequently  using  ammonia  de¬ 
velopment  to  a  tannin  plate  prepared  in  the  usual  way  vyith  bromo-iodised 
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collodion,  and  a  30-grain  bath,  be  “obtained  fine,  clear,  dense  negatives,  with 
the  same  exposure  as  was  given  to  wet  collodion  plates,”  which  I  accept 
as  a  proper  tribute  to  the  merits  of  ammonia  development  in  reducing  tho 
time  of  exposure.  lie  then  remarks — “  Thus  another  rapid  dry  process  is 
‘  added  to  the  list.”  Mr.  Sutton  cannot  surely  regard  this  treatment  of 
tannin  plates  with  bromo-iodised  collodion  as  original,  as  last  year  Major 
Russell  published  his  experiments  with  ammonia  in  The  Bkitish  J ournal 
of  Photography,  and  previously  Mr  Glover  had  alluded  to  the  fumes  of 
ammonia  as  useful  in  developing  the  latent  image ;  while  since  November, 
18G2,  I  have  invariably  used  a  solution  of  ammonia  with  pyrogallic  acid 
for  developing  plates  coated  with  tannin. 

I  wish  now  particularly  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  experi¬ 
ment  distinguished  by  Mr.  Sutton  as  third  is  in  reality  the  only  one  in 
which  my  practice  was  thoroughly  carried  out ;  and  because  Mr.  Sutton, 
after  one' trial,  through  excessive  and  utterly  unreasonable  over-exposure, 
combined  with  new  cadmium  collodion  and  inexperience  in  manipulation, 
fails  to  secure  a  negative,  I  find  him  immediately  afterwards  describing 
the  process  as  costly  (which  is  incorrect),  and  then  adds — “  We  do  not, 
therefore,  regret  that  a  process  of  this  kind  should  lead  to  insensitive  plates 
and  thin  dirty  negatives.”  In  this  sentence  the  word  insensitive  is  used, 
which  I  cannot  permit  to  pass  current  as  correct.  By  way  of  encourage¬ 
ment  to  those  who,  in  spite  of  the  above  hasty  expressions  of  disapproval, 
will  make  a  trial  of  this  formula,  I  may  state  that  in  the  month  of  May, 
at  5.30  p.m.,  in  a  hazy  yellow  light,  with  no  sun,  I  exposed  my  eighth 
plate  prepared  by  this  process,  and  obtained  a  microscopically-sharp 
picture  of  one  steamer  going  at  the  rate  of  10  miles  an  hour,  and  of 
another  crossing  the  line  of  vision  at  a  right  angle,  moving  at  say  5  miles 
an  hour.  Single  lenses  were  employed  of  1^  inches  diameter,  b\  inches 
focus,  with  fV  inch  diaphragm.  The  maker  was  Harlot  (Jamin’s  succes¬ 
sor),  of  Paris,  and  cost  25s.  the  pair.  A  brother  amateur  who  was  previously 
somewhat  sceptical,  present  at  the  exposure  and  development,  can  testify 
to  the  truth  of  this  statement ;  and  were  it  not  that  this  identical  picture  is 
before  me  while  recording  the  event,  and  I  have  just  placed  it  there  after 
examination  under  a  powerful  magnifier,  I  should  feel  half  inclined — after 
the  statement  alluded  to,  namely,  that  with  ten  minutes’  exposure  the 
plates  were  insensitive — to  conclude  that  this  and  the  two  dozen  fine, 
clean,  vigorous  negatives  upon  bromised  collodion  with  ammonia  develop¬ 
ment,  contained  in  my  plate-box,  are  merely  the  fancied  shapes  of  a 
disordered  brain. 

Since  my  first  essay  with  bromised  collodion  I  have  used  no  other  for 
dry  plates ;  and,  finding  it  so  rapid,  I  have  discarded  iron  developer  and  wet 
plates  perchance  for  ever,  for  negative  portraits  can  also  be  taken  in  the 
same  time  as  on  a  wet  plate.  In  making  this  assertion  I  shall,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  borne  out  by  a  professional  photographer  of 
high  repute,  one  of  my  plates  having  been  exposed  in  his  room  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  exposure.  Yet  Mr.  Sutton,  failing  with  his  first  plate, 
and  perhaps  leaning  to  the  use  of  what  he  terms  “  our  own  gum  process,” 
ends  his  somewhat  satirical  sketch  of  this  wretched  process  by  saying — 
“  A  few  words  now  on  the  gum  process  as  an  agreeable  change  from  the 
miseries  of  the  other.” 

After  a  brief  description  of  the  simplicity  of  “  our  own  gum  process,” 
I  find  the  following  expression : — “  But  the  rapid  gum  process  has,  like 
all  others,  its  peculiarities,  and  it  is  only  by  taking  it  up  in  real  earnest 
that  you  find  them  out.”  This  must  surely  come  from  a  feeling  of 
remorse  for  so  summarily  dismissing  a  process  only  once  attempted. 
Can  tho  writer  expect  others  to  try  the  gum  process  upon  his  ipse  dixit 
that  “we  emphatically  assert  that  in  our  gum  process  the  problem  of 
rapid  dry  collodion  is  satisfactorily  solved,  and  that  for  certainty  and 
beauty  of  result  the  process  takes  as  high  a  stand  as  any  other,”  Avhen 
ho  who  makes  this  bold  assertion  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  find  out  the 
merits  of  another  claimant  for  the  possession  of  so  high  a  distinction, 
before  he  condems  it  as  worthless. 

In  the  extremely  charitable  review  which  has  given  rise  to  this  reply, 
the  process  I  have  practised  is  designated  as  my  own.  “  Palmatn  qui 
merit i  ferat."  With  a  half  feeling  of  regret  that  I  cannot  lay  such  flat¬ 
tering  unction  to  my  soul,  I  gladly  embrace  this  opportunity  of  doing 
honour  to  the  name  of  Major  Russell,  who,  with  such  untiring  earnestness 
and  perseverance,  has  worked  up  the  tannin  process  from  its  infancy,  step 
by  step,  gradually  decreasing  the  exposure — firstly  by  ammonia  develop¬ 
ment  then  by  washing  off  the  tannin,  and  finally  by  the  use  of  bromised 
collodion — thus  solving  the  problem  of  instantaneous  dry  plates. 

Havin"  always  used  and  advocated  bromide  salts  in  the  collodion,  espe- 
ciallv  for  drv  plate  photography,  I  took  up  the  process  with  a  determina¬ 
tion  to  try  it  fairly ;  then  finding  all  the  predictions  of  its  author  verified, 

I  published  the  mode  of  manipulation,  that  those  who  came  after  me  might 
have  less  trouble.  Had  Mr.  Sutton  called  in  the  photographer’s  first 
requisites,  viz.,  patience  and  perseverance,  he  would  not  have  found  room 
in  his  Notes  to  observe  that— “  Wo  have  therefore  failed  completely  with 
Mr.  Payee's  process,  possibly  because  some  unknown  condition  of  success 
was  absent.” 

In  conclusion  :  although  the  critic  expresses  a  doubt  whether  thero  is 
any  advantage  to  be  derived  by  using  bromised  collodion,  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  prescribe  for  its  manufacture  as  an  article  of  trade.  In  the 
formula  given  for  the  purpose,  simply  seven  grains  of  bromide  of  cad¬ 
mium  arc  used.  Having  made  my  own  collodion  for  a  length  of  time, 
and  cxpei-imented  much  with  different  bromide  salts  in  varied  propor¬ 
tions,  for  this  process  particularly,  I  havo  found  that,  owing  to  the  alka¬ 
linity  of  bromide  of  cadmium,  a  bath  originally  acid  will,  after  sensi¬ 


tising  about  a  dozen  plates  with  newly-made  collodion  containing  cad¬ 
mium  only,  become  alkaline  also.  To  counteract  this,  either  the  collo¬ 
dion  should  be  acidified  with  bromine,  as  recommended  in  the  second 
edition  of  The  Tannin  Process,  or  the  bath  should  be  tested  before 
use,  and,  if  alkaline,  corrected  with  nitric  acid.  Mr.  Sutton  says  acetic , 
but,  after  a  single  experiment,  surely  his  remark  is  premature. 

Respecting  the  addition  of  only  seven  grains  of  cadmium,  I  may  add 
that  I  have  used  this  quantity,  but  found  that  it  took  a  very  long  time 
to  assume  that  creamy  colour  in  the  silver  bath  which  is,  in  many  quar¬ 
ters,  accepted  as  the  height  of  sensibility  ;  but  with  nine  grains  of  bro¬ 
mide  of  cadmium  this  is  accomplished  in  the  time  I  havo  given,  viz., 
ten  minutes.  I  have  given  up  the  use  of  cadmium  only,  finding  my 
collodion  soon  became  thick  ;  whereas,  with  ammonium,  it  remains  fluid 
and  flows  freely,  giving  (as  Mr.  Sutton  admits)  “  a  beautiful  even  film.” 

Lest  my  readers  should  imagine  that  the  use  of  bromide  only  arises  from 
mere  caprice,  I  give  the  theory  which  in  my  own  practice  has  been 
substantiated  by  results.  About  two  years  since,  while  using  with  ex¬ 
cellent  success  bromo-iodised  collodion  for  both  wet  and  dry  j  lates,  I  had 
reason  to  believe  that,  although  iodide  of  silver  was  comparatively 
insensitive  in  the  absence  of  free  nitrate  of  silver,  bromide  of  silver  was 
sensitive  in  the  highest  degree  only  when  free  nitrate  was  completely 
removed — for  example,  by  thoroughly  washing  a  bromised  plate  after 
sensitising.  Acting  upon  this  idea,  I  increased  the  quantity  of  bromido 
in  my  collodion  for  dry  plates  until  I  used  about  four  grains  of  bromido 
to  two  or  two  and  a-half  grains  of  iodide,  thus  reversing  tho  ordinary 
proportions  then  in  general  use.  With  more  than  four  grains  of  bromide 
I  found  a  liability  to  fog  under  development  with  pyrogallic  acid  and 
acid  silver.  But  when,  in  the  autumn  of  18G2,  the  practice  of  ammonia 
development  was  published,  I  eagerly  brought  it  into  requisition,  and 
very  shortly,  on  further  substituting  bromides  for  iodides,  I  not  only 
reduced  the  exposure  considerably,  but  lost  sight  of  my  old  enemy — fog, 
which  I  have  scarcely  seen  since.  In  this  way  I  worked  with  six- 
sevenths  of  bromide,  and,  intending  to  push  the  theory  further,  often 
made  up  collodion  with  bromide  only  ;  but  in  my  anxiety  to  get  pictures, 
and  with  little  time  for  experiment,  I  used  each  lot  up  for  bromo-iodised, 
imtil  my  attention  was  attracted  by  the  experiments  of  Major  Russell  and 
Mr.  Glover  in  the  same  direction. 

My  reply,  originally  intended  to  be  brief,  has  assumed  extensive  pro¬ 
portions.  There  now  only  remains  for  me  to  assure  those  who  may  try 
the  process  of  my  willingness  to  afford  them  any  information  in  my 
power. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  B.  J.  SAYCE. 

FAILURES  WITH  TANNIN  PLATES,  &c. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — The  lenses  have  arrived,  and  I  am  very  much  satisfied  with 
them.  I  could  not,  however,  try  them  with  tannin  plates,  because  I  had 
some  trouble  which  my  little  experience  and  no  science  are  quite  unable 
to  explain.  Please  assist  me. 

I  have  worked  the  tannin  process  for  two  years,  and  I  have  never  met 
with  any  serious  trouble,  save  a  red  fog  in  summer  days,  which  I  over¬ 
came  by  adding  more  acetic  acid  to  the  silver  bath.  Last  summer  the 
red  fog  appeared  as  before,  but  my  additional  acid  did  not  effect  the 
object.  The  small-sized  glasses  generally  gave  the  best  results  ;  but  on 
preparing  whole  plates  they  began  to  redden  all  over  when  drying,  and 
on  pouring  over  the  pyrogallic  acid  developer  they  reddened  horribly, 
giving  but  a  faint  image, — the  stereoscopic  plates  reddening  even  on  those 
parts  which  were  not  acted  upon  by  light.  I  experienced  something 
worse  one  evening  :  a  corner  of  a  stereo,  plate  turned  a  deep  mahogany 
colour.  Probably  the  silver  bath  had  introduced  itself  under  the  film, 
which  left  the  glass  just  on  that  corner  when  sensitising.  But  another 
evening,  after  having  prepared  two  good  plates,  a  third  abruptly  turned 
the  colour  of  mahogany  upon  applying  the  second  tannin  solution  (two 
grains  per  ounce),  when  on  the  first  application  no  redness  appeared,  and 
a  little  bit  in  a  comer  remained  white,  because  the  second  application  did 
not  reach  so  far.  The  first  solution  was  the  second  of  the  preceding 
plate,  and  the  next  I  poured  from  the  stock  bottle.  All  these  bad  results 
I  got  with  the  same  bath,  with  fresh  tannin  every  time,  and  with  different 
samples  of  collodion.  I  did  not  use  distilled  water,  but  some  water 
which  contained  a  little  lime,  contracted  by  remaining  in  a  cistern  for 
many  months.  This  always  gave  me  good  negatives,  both  for  the  wet 
and  dry  processes.  Has  the  warm  weather  been  the  cause  of  my  failures  ? 
But  if  so,  how  is  it  that  I  had  bad  and  good  results  the  same  evening— 
nay,  upon  the  same  plate  with  the  very  same  material  ? 

I  was  so  unfortunate  with  dry  collodion  in  the  last  days  of  June  and 
the  first  of  July  that  I  left  it  aside.  In  August  I  prepared  two  stereo, 
plates  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  Mr.  Sayce,  page  329  of  your 
Journal.  I  used  new  bromised  collodion,  new  bath,  new  tannin,  and  still 
the  same  redness  appeared  when  drying  the  film  before  a  red  fire,  and 
turned  a  magnificent  mahogany  colour  when  pouring  up  the  pyrogallic 
acid  developer,  before  adding  the  nitrate  of  silver. 

You  see  I  am  an  amante  non  conisporto  of  the  dry  process — nay,  &  Jjc~ 
t rayed  lover.  If  you  do  not  help  me,  dear  sir,  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
prepare  red  plates  for  dark  rooms  (an  amusing  pastime  for  an  amateur), 
in  which  I  am  quite  unequalled! 

I  send  you  a  French  translation  of  Major  Russell’s  Tannin  Process. 
You  will  see  how  the  Frenchmen  are  legers  in  publishing.  M.  Girara  s 
error  in  translating  English  fluid  drachms  into  French  grammes  was 
reproduced  by  M.  Perrot  de  Chaumeux,  who  published  a  little  book  cm 
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Dry  Collodion ,  and  so  he  gives  some  impracticable  formula; ;  for  in¬ 
stance,  his  Hardwich’s  collodion,  in  which  4 '48  grains  of  pyroxyline,  3 -20 
iodide  of  ammonia,  1'92  bromide  ot  cadmium  are  dissolved  in  70'8  ether, 
and  70-8  alcohol!  and  M.  Perrot  de  Chaumeux  gives  no  corresponding 
English  measure  ! 

Regretting  having  trespassed  so  much  upon  y  our  patience,  I  am,  yours,  &c. 
Genoa ,  Sept.  2nd ,  1863.  P-  C.  It. 

P.S.— I  have  just  received  No.  197  of  your  Journal,  and  have  perused 
Major  Russell’s  letter.  Probably  my  bath  is  not  sufficiently  acid.  But  last 
June  I  worked  with  a  very  acid  bath,  which  gave  contradictory  results. 

X  have  received  from  London  a  sample  of - -  s  collodion,  which  bears 

the  following  inscription “  This  collodion  requires  to  be  kept  slightly 
coloured  with  tincture  of  iodine.”  Please  tell  me  why  not  send  it 
already  coloured. 

[Your  fogged  plates,  in  presence  of  such  an  excess  of  acid,  must  arise 
from  an  impure  nitrate  bath.  See  reply  to  our  correspondent  “  U.  Verte,” 
in  our  present  number;  also  an  article  on  failures,  by  Mr.  Glover,  at  page 
302  of  our  current  volume. 

The  discolouration  of  your  plates  on  applying  the  solution  of  tannin, 
must  arise  from  imperfect  removal  of  the  free  nitrate,  which,  with  some 
collodions,  requires  a  very  lengthy  soaking.  Bear  in  mind  that  tannin  is 
a  reducing  agent,  though  not  so  rapid  in  its  effects  as  our  common  de¬ 
velopers.  This  will  account  for  the  somewhat  tardy  action,  the  change 
not  taking  place  until  the  second  application,  by  which  time  the  first 
portion  had  searched  into  the  pores  of  the  film,  and  mixed  with  the  tin- 
discharged  nitrate  of  silver,  effecting  its  reduction.  We.  know  that  it  is 
the  custom  of  some  operators  purposely  to  bring-  about  this  state  of  things 
in  its  first  state— that  is,  to  commingle  the  nitrate  of  silver  and  tannin 
solutions  in  the  film ;  but  precaution  is  taken  to  thoroughly  wash  the 
whole  away  before  the  second  or  reducing  stage  has  set  in,  or  the  ma¬ 
hogany  stains  which  you  describe  would  certainly  appear.  We  arc  still 
more  inclined  to  attribute  your  failures  to  the  above  fact,  from,  good  and 
bad  plates  being  prepared  at  one  operation,  as  the  results  would  be 
governed  by  the  greater  or  less  wasting.  The  tendency  to  stain  would 
be  greatly  enhanced  by  any  impurity  in  the  bath,  as  assumed  at  our  com¬ 
mencement.  With  regard  to  the  water,  we  should  strongly  advise  the 
use  of  distilled  for  the  first  washing,  and  fresh  spring  water  for  subsequent 
soaking.  That  which  you  are  using  must  be  totally  unfit  for  any  photo¬ 
graphic  operation.  Exposed  in  a  cistern  for  months  during  the  hot  weather, 
it  must  have  imbibed  from  the  atmosphere  far  more  deleterious  properties 
than  the  carbonates  from  the  masonry. 

Your  subsequent  failure  with  a  new  bath,  bromised  collodion  and 
alkaline  development,  might  be  from  unsuitable  collodion,  insufficient 
acid,  or  the  use  of  gutta-percha  for  your  silver  trough,  which  would  be 
almost  certain  to  be  attacked  by  the  strong  solution. 

The  maker  of  the  collodion  you  name,  professes  to  send  it  out  alkaline, 
consequently  colourless,  on  account  of  its  greater  keeping  qualities  in 
that  state. — Ed.] 

BAKED  DBY  PLATES. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  am  using  tannin  plates  which  I  prepare  by  the  usual  formula, 
drying  thoroughly  before  a  clear  fire. 

On  attempting  to  take  a  transparency  on  one  of  the  plates  immedi¬ 
ately  after  preparation,  I  found  it  to  be  very  insensitive,  giving  a  very 
weak  image  even  with  a  long  exposure.  The  remainder  of  the  plates 
were  put  on  one  side  for  several  days.  On  again  trying  them,  I  found 
them  to  be  all  that  I  could  desire  both  in  quality  and  sensitiveness. 
Can  you  inform  me  what  is  the  cause  of  this  apparent  anomaly  ?  I 
always  thought  that  the  newer  the  plates  the  more  sensitive  they  were 
likely  to  be. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Y1GO. 

[It  is  a  known  fact  that  plates  which  have  been  baked  before  the  fire 
are  insensitive  till  they  have  imbibed  their  natural  quantity  of  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere.  Your  failure  was  in  consequence  of  using  them 
before  this  had  taken  place. — Ed.] 

GREEN  SPOTS  ON  THE  PROOFS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  send  you  a  couple  of  carte- de-visite  portraits  for  your  inspection, 
as  I  wish  to  know  the  cause  of  the  green  spots  which  you  will  see  on  them. 
They  do  not  appear  in  the  toning-bath  further  than  a  deeper  purple  tone ; 
but  soon  after  the  print  is  put  in  the  hypo,  the  greenness  comes  on,  but 
does  not  extend.  I  adopt  the  usual  way  of  toning,  &c.,  viz.  : — Sensitise 
in  eighty-grain  bath  of  silver ;  wash  well ;  tone  in  bath  of  one  grain 
of  neutral  chloride  of  gold  in  eight  ounces  of  water ;  wash  and  fix  in  hypo, 
one  ounce  to  seven  water.  Sometimes  in  the  best  prints  I  meet  with 
these  green  spots.  If  you  would  oblige  me  by  pointing  out  the  cause 
I  should  be  thankful.  Any  other  remarks  on  the  prints  would  be 
esteemed. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  CLERICTJS. 

[Notwithstanding  the  alleged  careful  washing  we  are  of  opinion  that 
the  green  spots  arise  from  imperfect  removal  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  from 
those  parts.  They  look  as  if  air  bubbles  had  formed  there  during  the 
immersion  of  the  proofs  in  the  washing  water,  and  of  course  when  they 
come  in  contact  with  the  fixing  solution  they  are  very  forcibly  developed. 
Observe  that  they  are  very  opaque  when  examined  by  transmitted 
light.  Try  soaking  the  washed  prints  in  a  weak  solution  of  common  salt 
before  immersion  in  the  toning  bath; — Ed.} 


A  DERANGED  BATH. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — A  silver  bath  prepared  as  follows  : — silver,  30  grains  ;  acetic 
acid,  l  minim  ;  water,  1  ounce ;  iodide  of  potassium,  }  grain  to  every  100 
grains  silver — gave  foggy  negatives.  I  neutralised  it  with  bicarbonate  of 
soda,  and  added  ^0th  of  a  minim  of  nitric  acid  to  each  ounce  of  solution. 
As  fog  still  continued  to  dim  the  high  lights  I  continued  to  add  5'0  of  a 
minim  of  nitric  acid  at  a  time  to  the  8 -ounce  bath.  I  could  see  no  im¬ 
provement,  so  I  added  nitric  acid  drop  by  drop  until  I  had  over  8  minims 
of  acid.  Still  fog  reigned,  and  in  addition  I  noticed  that  when  the  plate 
was  sensitised  it  was  studded  with  little  sugar-loaf  protuberances.  After 
fixing  these  projections  were  much  flattened,  and  by  reflected  light 
looked  like  white  spots  of  various  sizes  and  irregular  shape,  the  largest 
being  about  the  size  of  a  pin’s  head.  X  examined  them  with  a  Stanhope 
lens,  and  then  saw  that  each  had  a  ragged  hole  or  tear  in  the  centre.  I 
filtered  my  bath,  but  there  was  no  improvement.  I  thought  perhaps  I 
had  formed  acetate  of  silver,  and  had  a  dim  recollection  of  having  i’ead 
that  acetate  of  silver  might  bo  removed  by  leaving  a  collodionised  plate 
in  the  bath  all  night.  I  tried  it,  and  upon  examining  the  plate  in  the 
daylight  I  saw  it  was  thickly  covered  with  irregular  black-pointed  spots. 
With  the  Stanhope  lens  each  black  spot  appeared  to  have  on  its  surface 
two  or  throe  pieces  of  bright  shining  metal  like  silver,  yet  having  a 
needle-like  crystalline  form.  I  then  examined  my  bath,  and  saw  myriads 
of  floating  silvery  globules,  the  sides  also  thickly  coated  with  them.  I 
emptied  the  solution  into  a  bottle,  and  collected  some  of  the  globules  by 
rubbing  a  glass  rod  against  the  sides  of  the  bath,  and  again  applied  the 
lens,  but  they  presented  no  metallic  lustre.  I  could  not  make  out  their 
form,  but  should  guess  they  were  of  the  crystalline  character  of  arsenic 
or  silver.  Could  it  be  that  my  bath  was  supersaturated  with  iodide  ? 
If  so,  X  know  my  remedy. 

When  a  bath  is  supersaturated  with  iodide,  does  the  excess  of  iodide 
assume  the  crystalline  form  before  applying  the  developer  P  If  it  is 
acrt~.*T.,  as  I  suspect,  how  can  I  remove  it  ?  and  what  would  be  a  ready 
test  io  detect  its  presence  ? — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  U.  VERTE. 

P.S. — Perhaps  I  ought  to  add  that  I  exposed  my  bath  to  sunshine  for 
some  hours  after  adding  the  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  filtered  before  add¬ 
ing  the  nitric  acid.  Hardwich  says,  in  reference  to  the  carbonate  of  soda, 
that  “an  excess  will  do  no  harm;”  but  does  not  an  excess  throw  down 
carbonate  of  silver  ?  if  so,  it  would  weaken  the  bath.  Again  :  if  we  leave 
it  sufficiently  long  to  let  the  carbonic  acid  escape,  the  bath  will  then  bo 
distinctly  alkaline,  instead  of  neutral.  In  this  alkaline  state,  would  the 
5’nth  minim  of  nitric  acid  per  ounce  be  sufficient  P 

[Your  difficulty  may  arise  from  a  variety  of  causes.  It  is  evident  you 
have  introduced  some  foreign  substance  into  your  bath.  This  impurity- 
may  exist  in  any  one  of  your  reagents  :  in  the  collodion,  or  possibly  in 
the  substance  of  which  your  dipping-bath  is  composed.  This  is  made 
more  evident  from  your  having  taken  the  precaution  to  sun  your  solution, 
which  ought,  in  ordinary  cases,  to  precipitate  any  deleterious  organic 
matter.  These  remarks,  of  course,  relate  to  its  fogging  propensities. 
You  give  the  composition  of  your  bath,  but  we  are  in  doubt  as  to  its  age. 
If  new,  it  is  impossible  for  the  crystalline  projections  to  proceed  from 
supersaturation  with  iodide,  as  this  cannot  occur  unless  the  solution  is 
charged  with  ether  and  alcohol ;  nor  from  acetate  of  silver,  as  you  do  not 
state  that  you  have  introduced  acetic  acid  in  any  form,  unless  it  enters 
into  the  composition  of  your  collodion  (some  makers  having  lately  bor¬ 
rowed  the  French  custom  of  employing  acetate  of  ammonia).  The  only 
plausible  inference  we  can  draw  from  your  statement  is  that  your  col¬ 
lodion  and  bath  arc  unequally  balanced — the  former  being  comparatively 
weak  (thirty  grains),  and  the  latter  unduly  charged  with  sensitising  salts, 
which  would  lead  to  the  bursting  out  of  the  iodide  of  silver,  causing  the 
appearance  you  describe. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  bath  has  been  a  long  time  in  use,  any  or  all  of 
the  above  causes  may  be  at  work. 

It  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  the  simple  immersion  of  a  plate  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  will  remove  the  acetate  of  silver  in  solution.  The  only 
method  is  as  follows : — Add  a  considerable  excess  of  nitric  acid,  which  de¬ 
composes  the  acetate  into  nitrate  of  silver  and  acetic  acid,  the  latter  of  which 
being  volatile,  can  be  expelled  by  heating  the  solution.  The  surplus  nitric 
acid  can  then  be  neutralised  by  adding  an  excess  of  oxide  or  carbonate 
of  silver.  You  are  correct  in  supposing  that  it  is  wasteful  to  add  bicar¬ 
bonate  of  soda.  The  most  economical  method  is  to  precipitate  the  whole 
of  a  given  quantity  of  solution  of  nitrate  as  carbonate  ;  wash  the  precipi¬ 
tate,  and  then  add  portions  of  it  to  the  bulk  of  the  solution,  until  the  last 
remains  undissolved.  In  this  state  it  will  give  an  alkaline  reaction  to 
test  paper,  to  destroy  which,  after  filtration,  it  is  necessary  to  add  nitric 
acid  in  proportion  of  one  drop  of  strong  acid  to  200  ounces  of  solution. 
In  practice,  to  work  clean  and  free  from  fog,  with  most  collodions  it  will 
be  necessary  to  add  a  trifle  more  acid,  the  quantity  of  which  can  only  bo 
determined  by  experiment. — Ed.] 


FORMIC  ACID  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — It  will  be  satisfactory  to  me,  and  doubtless  to  many  other  of 
your  readers,  if  you  can  assist  in  aiding  amateurs  in  the  successful 
working  of  the  formic  acid  process  with  pyrogallic  developer. 

I  have  experimented  carefully,  and  have  succeeded  in  obtaining 
negatives  with  a  considerably  less  exposure  than  with  iron  or  pyrogallio 
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and  acetic  acid  developers,  but  all  the  negatives  are  thin — very  thin. 
They  are  beautifully  clean,  but  by  transmitted  light  they  are  much  too 
weak  to  print  from,  and  are  cf  a  clean  purplish  tint.  By  reflected  light 
the  image  is  visible,  and  is  well  defined. 

I  am  afraid  that  I  have  overlooked  some  important  point. 

The  bath  is  acid  and  turns  blue  litmus  paper  quickly  to  a  pinky  red. 

The  collodion  was  a  good  old  cadmium,  very  ripe,  and  with  a  slight 
tinge  of  yellow,  but  only  a  slight  tinge. 

The  developer  was  tried  with  Hockin’ s  and  with  Thomas’s  formic  acid, 
the  former  being  about  double  the  strength  of  the  latter. 

I  have  varied  the  quantities  of  each,  keeping  always  to  a  two-grain 
solution  of  pyrogallic  acid.  With  the  varying  quantities  the  appearance 
of  the  negatives  change  from  clear  and  thin,  with  less  acid,  to  thin  and 
foggy,  with  more  acid.  The  fogginess  was  not  the  thickness  of  an  “  iron 
fog,”  but  rather  a  hazy  bluish  appearance  over  the  dark  shades.  I  tried 
about  25  plates  one  afternoon.  The  best  were  clear  and  thin  ;  the  worst 
very  hazy,  with  a  sort  of  surface  reduction. 

You,  or  some  of  your  intelligent  correspondents,  may  perhaps  help 
me  ;  and  if  they  point  out  where  I  am  wrong,  perhaps  they  will  also  say 
why,  because  I  don’t  like  to  work  without  knowing  where  the  error  is, 
and  why  by  adopting  a  certain  course  I  succeed. 

I  may  mention  also  that  I  tried  the  developer  with  Rouch’s  and  Horne 
and  Thornth waite’s  bromo-iodised  collodion,  but  the  result  in  each  case 
was  foggy,  as  if  the  development  had  been  with  iron,  and  much  too  long ; 
but  the  time  was  not  inordinate,  as  the  developer  was  poured  off,  and  the 
plate  quickly  washed,  so  soon  as  the  image  appeared. 

The  subject  was  a  landscape,  with  horses  and  trees.  In  a  good  light, 
two  to  three  seconds  was  enough  ;  from  three  to  five  o’clock  four  or  five 
seconds  were  necessary. 

Mr.  Malone’s  papers  encourage  one  to  try  ;  and  I  fancy,  from  what  he 
says,  that  though  the  pictures  were  clear,  the  formic  acid  must  have  been 
too  strong,  or  too  much  of  it,  because  the  results  were  weak. 

I  am  only  an  amateur,  but  desiring  to  improve,  I  hope  you  will  kindly 
do  your  best  to  assist, — Yours,  &c., 

A  SUBSCRIBER,  RESIDENT  AT  KING’S  CROSS. 

[It  is  essential  to  observe  exactly  in  every  particular  the  conditions 
given  in  Mr.  Malone’s  papers,  which,  we  may  observe,  contain  impor¬ 
tant  details  not  elsewhere  published.  Our  correspondent  appears  to 
have  tried  various  collodions,  but  not  those  recommended.  Bromo- 
iodised  collodion  was  excluded  purposely,  in  consequence  of  experiments. 
The  addition  of  old  “potassium  iodised  collodion”  was  —  for  reasons 
unknown  to  our  present  chemistry — insisted  upon,  in  order  to  gain  in¬ 
tensity.  The  formic  acid  last  experimented  with  was  Morson’s — not 
Mawson’s,  as  printed.  The  latter  has  notyet  been  tried  by  Mr.  H.Claudet: 
hence  the  possible  need  of  this  correction.  Let  our  correspondent 
start  anew,  adhering  literally  to  the  process  as  published  in  two  papers 
in  this  Journal,  and  he  must  succeed  in  gaining  intensity.  We  are  glad 
he  testifies  to  its  quickness,  even  under  unfavourable  conditions. — Ed.] 

SPOTS  FROM  METAL  ROLLERS,  &c. 

To  the  Editor. 

gn?j — Your  correspondent  “Granite,”  in  your  last  number,  uses  an 
expression  from  which  it  might  be  inferred,  were  I  to  let  the  observation 
pass  without  notice,  that  my  paper  is  rolled  with  steel  rollers.  Will  you 
kindly  accord  me  space  to  assure  him  that  none  of  the  paper  manufac- 
tui-ed  by  my  firm  comes  in  contact  with  either  steel,  iron,  or  any  other 
rollers,  nor  with  any  metal  surfaces  that  can,  by  any  possibility,  have 
an  injurious  effect  upon  it? 

I  have  no  doubt  your  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  defect  he  com¬ 
plains  of  is  the  correct  one  ;  and  that  similar  spots,  if  met  with  by  other 
printers,  under  the  same  circumstances,  may  generally,  if  not  always,  be 
referred  to  the  same  source.  The  fact  of  the  same  alleged  defect  being 
found  when  “Granite”  used  paper  prepared  by  another  maker  would 
appear  to  be  conclusive  on  this  point.  I  once,  indeed,  found  a  similar 
defect  in  my  own  practice,  from  precisely  the  same  cause.  A  paper 
filter  should  always  be  employed  for  the  silver  solution,  and  a  fresh 
piece  should  be  used  every  time  the  bath  is  filtered.  This  is  important. 
It  is  by  attention  to  such  apparent  trifles  that  failures  are  to  be  avoided. 

Will  you  also  allow  me  to  suggest  to  my  friends  the  necessity  for 
examining  the  trade  mark  on  every  sheet  of  paper  purchased  by  them 
as  my  paper  ?  lain  compelled  to  throw  out  the  hint,  as  another  firm 
dealing  in  a  similar  article  has  lately  adopted  a  similar  trade  mark  ;  and, 
as  mine  is  impressed  in  the  corner  of  each  sheet  with  colouring  matter  of 
a  very  faint  tint,  in  order  that  it  may  not  show  in  the  finished  print,  a 
mere  casual  inspection  might  lead  to  error  in  this  respect.' — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  T.  LAMPRAY. 

44,  Tatcrnoster  Tow,  London,  E.C.,  Sept.  8th,  1863. 


F.  D. — The  numbers  of  this  Journal  which  you  require  have  been  out  of 
print  for  some  time. 

J.  R. — The  cracking  of  your  collodion  film  on  drying  is  evidently  owing  to 
your  having  used  the  solution  of  india-rubber  too  thick.  One  grain  to  each 
ounce  of  solvent  will  bo  found  sufficient. 

Manufacturer  (Darlington).— Not  illegal,  if  properly  registered.  Apply 
to  the  district  excise  officer.  To  cement  your  lenses  use  thin  Canada  balsam, 
taking  precaution  to  exclude  all  air-bubbles. 

R.  S.  M.  (Douglas). — The  most  inexpensive  substitute  for  ivory  wo  have 
seen  is  an  imitation  in  glass  lately  brought  out  by  Messrs.  J.  A.  Forrest  and 
Co.,  of  Liverpool.  It  will  answer  well  for  photodiapkanie. 

Buomo. — H.  S.  and  A.  R.  A. — Do  not  be  discouraged  by  the  article  in 
question.  We  are  personally  acquainted  with  several  amateurs  who  have 
produced  brilliant  results  with  bromised  collodion  and  remarkably  short 
exposures. 

An  Old  Subscriber. — For  the  lime  toning  process  you  should  have  used 
the  chloride  of  lime,  not  chloride  of  calcium,  which  latter  in  reality  it  must 
have  been,  from  its  great  solubility.  The  former  is  only  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  and  has  a  strong  odour  of  chloride. 

Tyro. — The  streaks  on  your  negatives  are  due  to  the  nitrate  bath  being 
charged  with  ether  and  alcohol,  and  probably  weakness  combined.  Remedy : 
Evaporate  the  solution  to  half  its  quantity,  add  more  crystals  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  then  make  up  to  its  former  volume  with  distilled  water. 

T.  II.  B.  (Liverpool). — The  disagreeable  tone  and  want  of  force  in  your 
prints  are  not  due  to  any  fault  in  the  process,  which  is  one  we  can  recommend. 
Your  failure  is  due  to  the  want  of  intensity  in  your  negative.  With  such  it  is 
impossible  to  produce  the  rich  purple  colour  you  are  anxious  to  obtain. 

N  O  b. — You  are  evidently  using  too  much  of  the  acid  represented  by  your 
cognomen  in  your  nitrate  bath.  Five  minima  to  the  ounce  is* more  than  neces¬ 
sary,  and  is  almost  certain  to  give  foggy  positives — the  effect  of  an  overdose 
being  somewhat  the  same  as  a  dejicicncy,  but  requiring  longer  exposure. 

Paul  Pry.— No  intrusion.  We  are  always  ready  to  help  the  distressed. 
The  blistering  of  your  albumenised  paper  on  immersion  in  the  fixing  solution, 
is  owing  to  the  weak  state  of  the  latter.  It  should  not  be  of  less  strength 
than  one  ounce  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  to  six  ounces  of  water.  A  stronger 
solution  than  this  ■will  not  affect  the  result. 

G.  A.  D. — We  have  made  inquiiy  of  Mr.  Atkinson,  Liverpool,  respecting 
the  stereographs  of  American  battle-fields.  The  small  number  ho  has  had 
have  been  all  sold,  and  he  cannot  say  where  they  can  now  be  procured  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Mr.  Atkinson  cautions  those  seeking  these  sad  mementoes  of  the  fearful 
struggle  now  going  on  in  America  against  being  imposed  upon,  as  there  are 
spurious  pictures  offered  for  sale  in  this  country  which  are  manufactured  in 
England. 

A.  H.— In  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  to  what  is  the  best  kind  of  glass  for 
portrait  galleries,  we  may  say  that  some  years  ago  an  experimental  committee 
was  formed  in  Liverpool  to  investigate  this  subject.  It  was  found  that  the 
colourless  sheet  glass  gradually  turned  yellow  under  the  influence  of  light  and 
atmosphere,  abstracting  considerably  more  of  the  chemical  rays  than  common 
window  glass,  which,  when  free  from  manganese,  remained  unchangeable.  The 
favourite  glass  at  present  among  the  old  operators  appears  to  be  that  designated 
as  “  British  plate.” 

Highlander. — By  Mr.  Wilson’s  method  of  redevelopment  there  is  less 
difficulty  in  securing  the  proper  amount  of  density  with  short  exposure  than 
by  the  old  method,  so  that  the  extra  cost  of  the  silver  is  well  spent ;  besides 
this,  there  is  no  reason  why  nearly  the  whole  should  not  be  recovered.  Wc 
still  think  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  the  culprit.  Do  you  always  use  the 
same  dish  for  your  toning  operations  ?  We  have  seen  the  apparatus  to  which 
you  allude  in  the  latter  part  of  your  letter  in  operation,  and  can  testify  to  its 
general  efficiency.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  prints  should  be  torn  if  com¬ 
mon  care  is  exercised. 

Photo.,  Green  Isle. — Your  French  friends  have  evidently  misinformed  you, 
or  you  have  misunderstood  their  meaning.  The  light  from  common  house 
gas,  no  matter  what  quantity  of  jets  you  employ,  is  quite  inadequate  to  fulfil 
the  requirements  of  portraiture.  The  only  practical  method  of  producing  por¬ 
traits  by  artificial  light  is  by  the  combustion  of  a  pyrotechnic  composition  in 
a  suitable  apparatus,  patented  some  years  back  by  Mr.  J ohn  Moule,  of  Sea- 
bright  Place,  Hackney  Road,  London,  under  the  title  of  “  Photogen.”  The 
electric  light  is  sometimes  used,  but  is  found  too  costly  for  general  purposes. 
By  neither  of  these  methods  would  you  derive  any  warmth,  which  you  so  much 
desire  in  the  studio. 

H.  W.  S. — C.  J. — G.  R. — Upon  what  grounds  these  correspondents,  who 
are  personal  strangers  to  us,  should  expect  private  replies  by  letter  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  imagine.  We  constantly  announce  our  inability  to  comply  with  such 
requests.  The  necessary  correspondence  in  which  we  are  involved  in  order  to 
conduct  this  J ournal  entails  an  enormous  amount  of  labour ;  and,  wTere  we  to 
do  with  all  our  correspondents  as  these  desire,  we  should  have  to  attend  to  no 
other  business.  As  PI.  W.  S.  does  not  wish  the  subject  on  which  he  asks  for 

information  to  appear  in  the  Journal,  we  abstain  from  any  reply  to  him. - - 

C.  J. — We  are  unable  to  state  what  sum  per  week  is  paid  to  skilled  operators 
in  professional  portrait  establishments.  We  attend  only  to  the  science  and  art 

phases  of  photography,  not  to  its  commercial  aspects. - G.  R. — We  are  not 

authorised  to  give  the  address  of  our  contributor  named  by  you ;  but  will  for¬ 
ward  a  letter  addressed  to  him  under  cover  to  us. 
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£5T  In  Mr.  Glover’s  communication  in  our  last  number  (page  343),  On 
Drying  Apparatus ,  it  will  be  seen  that  an  accident  occurred  to  the  block  from 
which  fig.  2  was  printed,  and  on  re-insertion  it  was  reversed  by  the  printer. 

Errata. — In  INI.  Claudet’s  paper,  in  our  last  number,  page  349,  second 
column,  line  33  from  foot,  for  “  apposition”  read  “  opposition.”  In  last  line, 
for  “  us  to  the  light  ”  read  “  as  to  the  light.” 

A.  M.  B. — We  cannot  recommend  a  process  dependent  for  sensitiveness  on 
the  presenco  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Try  the  tannin  process,  as  recently  modi¬ 
fied  by  Major  Russell. 
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Spherical  Aberration,  and  Curvature  of  Field.— There 
is,  perhaps,  no  optical  term  that  has  been  so  much  misunder¬ 
stood  by  the  unlearned  in  optical  science,  and  by  photographers 
especially,  as  that  of  spherical  aberration,-—  the  idea  properly 
described  by  the  phrase  “  curvature  of  the  field”  being  most 
frequently  misapplied  by  them  as  the  meaning  of  the  former 
term :  nor  is  it  difficult  to  perceive  how  this  misapprehension 
is  likely  to  have  arisen  in  the  minds  of  photographers  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  science  of  optics. 

When  a  photographer  begins  to  feel  himself  familiar  with  the 
manipulations  necessary  in  focussing  his  camera,  he  soon 
finds  out  that,  if  he  selects  a  subject  that  lies  pretty  much  in 
one  plane,  on  getting  a  sharp  image  in  the  centre  of  the  field 
of  view,  the  margins  are  more  or  less  “out  of  focus  and  that, 
in  order  to  get  the  latter  “  in  focus,”  he  must  shorten  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  ground-glass  and  the  lens.  He  then  perceives 
that  the  centre  of  his  field  of  view  has  become  degraded  in 
definition.  Of  course  the  conclusion  at  which  he  arrives  is 
that  the  image,  instead  of  being  delineated  with  a  maximum  of 
definition  upon  a  plane  surface,  is  in  reality  upon  a  curved  one, 
concave  towards  the  lens.  And  in  this  he  is  correct ;  but  nine 
times  out  of  ten,  having  heard  of  the  term  “  spherical  aberra¬ 
tion,”  he  wrongly  concludes  that  this  “  curvature  of  the  field  ” 
must  be  that  to  which  the  former  applies,  because  he  can  per¬ 
ceive  an  error  in  some  manner  connected  with  sphericity, 
whereas  the  errors  arising  from  the  spherical  curves  of  the  sur¬ 
faces  of  the  several  portions  of  his  lens  do  not  exist  so  far 
as  his  perceptions  are  concerned,  or,  if  he  perceives  them  at 
all,  he  does  not  recognise  their  true  origin. 

Before  quitting  this  portion  of  our  subject  let  us  say  a  few 
words  more  relative  to  curvature  of  field.  If  such  a  lens  as 
that  of  Mr.  Sutton’s  panoramic  one  be  in  use,  the  curvature  of 
the  field  is  at  its  maximum,  the  lens  itself  being  at  the  centre 
of  curvature  (we  may  remark,  en  passant,  that  this  is  not  to  be 
attributed  to  this  lens  as  a  defect— -it  is,  in  fact,  a  contemplated 
qualification  in  its  intended  mode  of  action) ;  but  the  ordinary 
landscape  lens,  the  triplet,  the  apianatie,  the  orthographic 
lenses,  &c.,  are  so  constructed  that  this  curvature  of  the  field 
is  in  each  case  modified,  throwing  the  centre  of  curvature 
further  from  the  plane  of  delineation  than  the  lens  itself,  thus 
rendering  the  concavity  shallower,  or  else  (and  sometimes  as 
weh)  altering  the  nature  of  the  curve  delineated,  so  that  instead 
of  its  being  a  portion  of  a  sphere  it  may  become  a  portion  of 
an  ellipsoid,  a  paraboloid,  or  even  of  a  curve  of  some  still 
higher  denomination,  hut  in  all  cases,  to  use  popular  phrase¬ 
ology,  “  having  the  curvature  somewhat  flattened  out.”  How 
this  is  done  it  would  not  be  appropriate  here  to  discuss,  had 
we  time  or  space  at  command  to  do  so;  but  for  the  present 
we  must  beg  our  readers  to  bear  in  mind  that  every  lens  at 
piesent  in  use,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  produces  more  or  less 
curvature  ol  field,  though  there  is  a  very  material  difference  in 
its  degree  with  the  different  lenses  employed.  Nor  must  it  be 
supposed  that  the  lens  .producing  least  curvature  of  field  is 


necessarily  the  best,  because  in  order  to  attain  this  qualification 
a  sacrifice  of  something  else  must  be  submitted  to,  and  it  may 
be  a  question  whether  the  quid  pro  quo  has  left  a  balance  in  our 
favour  or  not. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  what  is  intended  to 
be  conveyed  when  an  optician  employs  the  term  “  spherical 
aberration.”  We  take  it  for  granted  that  very  few  of  our 
readers  are  unaware  of  the  fact  that  a  prism  or  wedge  of  glass, 
or  other  transparent  medium,  refracts  or  bends  a  ray  of  light 
passing  through  it  out  of  its  straight  course,  and  that  the  more 
obtuse  the  angle  of  the  wedge  the  more,  ccetens  paribus,  is  the 
ray  bent.  Now  the  object  of  a  lens  such  as  photographers 
employ  is  to  cause  a  convergence  of  a  pencil  of  rays  towards  a 
certain  point ;  that  is  to  say,  a  photographer’s  lens,  whether 
simple  or  compound,  is  always  in  its  entirety  a  condensing  and 
not  a  dispersing  lens.  As  the  pencils  of  rays  falling  upon  the  lens 
do  so  in  parallel  lines,  or  but  very  slightly  diverging,  it  follows 
that  the  extreme  edges  of  the  lens  should  have  more  diverting 
or  refracting  power  than  the  central  portions,  and  by  giving  to 
the  surfaces  forms  consisting  of  portions  of  spheres  of  differing 
radii  this  condition  is  fulfilled;  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  also  some¬ 
what  more  than  fulfilled,  the  marginal  portions  of  a  convex  lens 
having  too  great  a  proportion  of  deflective  or  refracting  power. 
Our  readers,  of  course,  perceive  that  a  lens  with  spherical 
surfaces  is  in  effect  a  continuous  series  of  wedges  or  prisms, 
each  point  on  the  surface  acting  more  powerfully  than  each 
adjacent  point  located  nearer  to  the  axis  of  the  lens.  We  shall 
adopt  the  principle  we  have  before  acted  upon,  of  appealing  to 
the  eye  as  well  as  to  the  ear,  and  refer  to  the  following  dia¬ 
gram 


fig.  e. 


Let  ah  be  a  plano-convex  lens  of  glass,  and  v  w  x  y  z  a  pencil  of 
parallel  rays  incident  thereon  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  x  x'. 
The  extreme  rays  v  z  are  refracted  to  a  point  at  g,  while  those 
indicated  by  w  and  y  do  not  meet  until  they  arrive  at  f;  and  those 
rays,  falling  very  near  to  x,  will  continue  as  far  as  x  ,  or  perhaps 
farther,  until  they  are  united.  There  is,  consequently,  no  abso¬ 
lutely  definite  focal  point  for  such  a  lens.  This  irrationality 
of  convergence  is  due  to  the  refracting  surface  being  a  portion 
of  a  sphere  instead  of  a  paraboloid,  and  it  is  known  technically 
as  spherical  aberration,  its  amount  being  estimated  by  the  dis¬ 
tance  1  etvveen  x  and  g.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  by 
reducing  the  diameter  or  aperture  of  the  lens  we  reduce  the 
distance  between  x'  and  g,  and  consequently  the  amount  of 
“  spherical  aberration,”  though  we  by  no  means  annihilate  it; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  advantages  derived  by  the  photographer 
1  when  he  uses  a  “  smaller  stop”  than  usual.  Our  readers  know 
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well  enough,  also,  that  at  the  same  time  a  proportionate  amount 
of  light  is  sacrificed,  and  the  exposure  necessarily  becomes 
more  protracted. 

It  will  be  perceived,  then,  that  “  spherical  aberration  ”  and 
“curvatureof  field”  have  in  reality  nothing  whatever  in  common, 
though  so  frequently  confounded  by  the  unlearned;  and  that 
these  two  defects  may  exist  either  independently  of  each  other 
or  conjointly. 

It  forms  no  part  of  our  present  purpose  to  discuss  the  means 
of  correcting  more  or  less  either  of  these  optical  errors ;  but 
with  regard  to  “  spherical  aberration”  it  is  possible  to  cure  it 
entirely,  even  with  only  one  kind  of  glass,  provided  two  lenses 
are  employed,  and  the  pencil  of  parallel  rays  falls  on  the  com¬ 
bination  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  axis.  A  valuable  paper 
having  been  contributed  to  our  columns  by  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Ilerschel 
on  the  method  of  accomplishing  this  object,  we  refer  our  readers 
desiring  further  information  to  that  paper.  It  will  be  found 
in  our  eighth  volume,  page  384, 


National  Photographic  Portrait  Museum. — We  are  glad 
to  find  from  the  tone  of  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society 
that  Mr.  McLachlan’s  proposition  to  preserve  in  our  public 
museums  permanent  photographic  portraits  of  living  celebrities 
is  not  likely  to  fall  to  the  ground,  and  we  beg  to  offer  a  few 
suggestions. 


We  now  come  to  the  question  at  issue  with  the  Manchester 
Society.  Can  a  photograph  on  glass  suitable  for  multiplication 
to  any  extent  be  produced  of  a  perfectly  indestructible  character? 
In  reply  to  this  we  think  we  shall  be  able  to  dispel  any  fear  on 
the  subject,  as  the  method  involves  nothing  novel,  and  can  bo 
appreciated  by  all  who  have  given  the  least  consideration  to  the 
chemistry  of  our  art.  Silver,  as  it  exists  in  the  pure  collodion 
film,  all  moisture  being  expelled,  and  rendered  independent 
of  the  fickle  varnish  by  being  hermetically  scaled  between 
two  plates  of  glass,  by  either  fusing  the  edges  or  protecting 
them  with  lead  over  cement,  as  far  as  we  can  conceive  would 
fulfil  every  requirement. 

Before  sealing  up  the  negative  we  would  take  from  it  a  trans¬ 
parent  positive  by  superposition,  or  this  could  be  done  afterwards 
by  transmitted  light  in  the  camera,  which  should  be  subsequently 
preserved  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original.  The  negative 
should  then  be  placed  in  the  sacred  spot  allotted  to  it,  until 
again  wanted  for  reference,  or  to  furnish  a  second  positive  should 
any  accident  happen  to  the  first. 

The  method  of  using  the  positive  thus  obtained  will  occur  to 
any  intelligent  operator.  From  it  any  number  of  working 
negatives,  either  larger  or  smaller  than  the  original,  can  be 
produced  ;  and,  in  hands  used  to  this  kind  of  manipulation,  with 
very  little  diminution  of  beauty  or  definition.  G. 


The  idea  need  not  necessarily  be  confined  to  portraits, 
but  is  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  our  scientific  societies, 
more  especially  of  those  devoted  to  archaeology.  How  im¬ 
mensely  valuable  to  such  in  succeeding  generations  would 
be  the  truthful  representations  of  those  crumbling  relics  of 
antiquity  which,  in  a  very  few  years  will  perish  from  our  gaze, 
howsoever  anxious  we  may  be  to  preserve  them  !  And  then, 
again,  what  information  might  we  treasure  up  for  succeeding 
ages  in  recording  those  gradual  physical  changes  that  are 
constantly  going  on  around  us,  which  can  only  be  appre¬ 
ciated  by  comparing  their  appearances  at  long  intervals  !  This 
may  refer  to  the  busy  haunts  of  men  or  the  sequestered  forest, 
but  with  greater  interest  still  to  the  explorations  of  the  geolo¬ 
gist.  That  numberless  records  of  this  kind  are  constantly 
emanating  from  the  hands  of  both  professional  and  amateur 
photographers  is  no  secret,  but  where  is  the  guarantee  of  pre¬ 
servation  ?  This  will  never  be  effected  by  individuals.  It  must 
be  the  work  of  society,  or  rather  that  portion  of  society  devoted 
to  scientific  matters  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that,  if  once  mooted 
in  the  right  quarter,  the  idea  will  be  seized  upon  with  avidity. 

All  this  would  be  very  empty  talk  if  its  carrying  out  were 
dependent  upon  a  perishable  piece  of  paper,  or  even  parchment, 
let  alone  the  questionable  impression  of  the  sunlight  on  their 
surfaces.  That  it  is  possible  to  secure  absolute  permanence  by 
means  of  photography  we  shall  endeavour  to  show  by  proposing 
the  following  questions,  and  appending  our  views  in  reply. 

Is  the  substance  called  glass  one  that  can  be  relied  upon  for 
a  vehicle  in — not  on — which  to  store  the  treasured  image? 
Our  reply  is  in  the  affirmative,  and  as  existing  proofs  we 
would  point  to  our  old  cathedral  windows,  which  have  not  been 
stored  in  museums,  but  have  bidden  defiance  for  centuries  to 
all  the  changes  of  temperature  and  atmosphere,  in  the  most 
exposed  situations,  of  our  proverbially  varying  climate. 

Having  thus  far  decided  upon  a  permanent  vehicle  which 
happens  to  be  the  most  suitable  for  photography,  it  remains  for 
us  to  ask — How  are  we  to  produce  an  impression  which  shall 
faithfully  delineate  the  subject,  and  remain  as  indestructible  as 
the  base  on  which  it  is  taken  ?  Our  reply  would  be — for  those 
subjects  to  be  kept  for  reference  only,  and  not  for  multiplication 
— by  the  application  of  the  process  of  burnt-in  photography,  and 
if  necessary,  the  protection  of  the  image  by  another  plate 
of  glass.  In  this  will  be  found  the  maximum  of  utilisation 
of  M.  Joubert’s  process,  cost  being  quite  a  secondary  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  fulfilment  of  so  important  a  national  object  as 
the  one  contemplated. 


ON  THE  USE  OP  CHEMICAL  FORMULAS  IN  RELATION 
TO  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

By  George  Kemp,  M.D.,  Cantab. 

TnE  following  remarks  on  the  nature  and  uses  of  the  method 
adopted  in  scientific  chemistry  for  expressing  results  in  a  condensed 
form  are  offered,  not  in  disparagement  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
reader,  but  from  the  conviction  that  much  misunderstanding  exists 
on  the  subject  that  formulae  such  as  those  to  be  treated  of  are  con¬ 
sidered  by7  many  as  an  infringement  upon  more  exact  science, 
whilst  their  misapplication  in  some  cases  has  led  to  erroneous, 
and  even  absurd,  conclusions. 

Now  this  appears  to  arise,  in  a  great  measure,  from  want  of  a 
definite  notion  of  their  precise  significance  and  a  rigid  circumscrip¬ 
tion  of  their  use  to  the  particular  cases  in  which  alone  they  can  be 
legitimately  applied.  For  instance :  a  chemical  formula  may  be 
employed  to  express,  by  means  of  a  short  symbol,  the  elementary 
composition  of  a  body  as  the  result  of  actual  analysis ;  and  this, 
provided  such  analysis  be  competently  performed,  and,  when 
repeated  under  precisely  analogous  conditions,  productive  of  iden¬ 
tical  results,  must  be  considered  as  representing  a  fact.  Again: 
such  a  symbol  may  be  applied,  as  one  of  many,  for  the  purpose  of 
comparing  bodies  and  accounting  for  phenomena,  arising  from 
their  presence,  which  admit  of  explanation  by  no  other  means. 
The  wonderful  success  of  chemical  research  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  in  probing  the  most  hidden  recesses  of  organic  nature,  has 
not  only  led  to  a  knowledge  of  whole  classes  of  bodies  before  un- 
dreamt  of,  and  adapted  them  to  the  necessities  of  advancing 
society,  but  lias,  from  their  composition  and  mutual  relations, 
broken  up  a  new  path  for  speculative  inquiry,  which  has,  in  many 
cases,  solved  the  profoundest  problems  of  life  itself.  But  leaving 
the  physiological  aspect  of  the  subject,  in  photographic  research 
we  are  constantly  placed  under  circumstances  in  which  the  phy¬ 
sical  means  of  chemical  reactions,  analysis,  delicate  weighing,  and 
microscopic  observation,  utterly  fail  us  in  eliciting  the  causes  of 
observed  phenomena,  and  of  which  we  must  remain  in  darkness 
but  for  the  aid  of  analogy,  as  developed  by  chemical  formulae ; 
and,  still  farther,  without  their  application  we  should  be  unfitted 
to  compare  bodies  in  such  a  way  as,  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
to  substitute  one  for  the  other  with  practical  advantage,  and  of 
which  illustrations  will  be  given  in  the  sequel. 

Admitting  the  correctness  of  this  statement,  then,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  nature  of  the  evidence  in  each  of  the  above  cases^is  totally 
different.  In  the  one  we  have  to  deal  with  facts  capable  of  de¬ 
monstration,  in  the  other  with  analogy;  and  it  is  mainly  because 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  probable  and  demonstrative  evi¬ 
dence  lias  not  been  strictly  observed  that  so  many  untenab  e 
theories  have  been  advanced,  to  the  prejudice  of  one  of  the  fines 
departments  of  research  to  which  the  human  mind  can  be  apphe  • 
Men  of  marked  genius,  perseverance,  and  adaptation  for  work  have ; 
rushed  from  discovery  to  discovery,  beguiled  too  often  into  the 
field  of  unwarranted  generalisations,  and,  by  forsaking  the  laboia- 
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tory  for  the  writing  desk,  defeated  their  own  objects,  and  marred 
the  results  of  their  own  labour. 

A  disadvantage,  too,  has  arisen  from  the  want  of  uniformity  in 
the  notation  employed.  All  but  universal  consent  has  been  given 
to  the  use  of  the  first  letter,  in  capitals,  as  representing  the  elements 
of  the  substances  with  which  we  have  to  do,  and  very  generally  the 
views  of  a  writer  are  apparent  from  the  mode  of  expression.  Thus, 
if  the  symbol  II  0  be  employed,  we  take  it  for  granted  that  hydro¬ 
gen  and  oxygen  stand  in  such  a  molecular  relation  to  each  other 
as  to  constitute  water ;  whilst  (H  +  0)  indicates  disintegration, 
and  that  each  element  is  separately  regarded.  A  discrepancy, 
however,  exists  between  the  German  and  French  schools  as  to  the 
position  of  the  figure  employed  to  represent  the  number  of  equiva¬ 
lents  of  the  several  elements  contained  in  any  given  compound 
body.  Both,  indeed,  employ  that  number  as  an  ordinary  co-efficient 
when  two  compounds  are  placed  together  as  an  equation  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison,  thus  : — - 

2C  +  H4-3C1  =  Formyl  -f  3  Cl. 

=  Perchloride  of  formyl 
or  chloroform. 

In  lengthened  formulas,  however,  it  has  been  found  convenient 
to  adopt  a  still  more  abbreviated  form  of  notation,  and  the  above 
will  become  C2  II C 1 3  or  O  II Cl3 — the  former  of  which  is  much  to 
be  preferred,  inasmuch  as  it  is  peculiar  to  chemical  science,  and 
does  not  simulate  a  notation  already  appropriated,  and  which  may 
lead  to  obscurity.  Water,  for  instance,  is  represented  by  the  sum 
of  its  elements,  as  (II  -j-  0)  ;  but,  supposing  this  compound  to  be 
combined  with  another  body  any  number  of  times  (n),  (II  -j-  0)  n 
would  instinctively  lead  to  development  by  the  binomial  theorem, 
whilst  (H-J-  0)n  would  indicate  a  symbol  only  applied  in  chemical 
research.  On  this  account,  then,  if  on  no  other,  it  is  much  to  be 
desired  that  the  former  mode  of  notation  were  uniformly  applied. 

In  strictly  chemical  operations,  and  as  a  means  of  explaining  the 
changes  brought  about  by  them,  this  is  the  kind  of  formula  most 
frequently  employed.  The  quantity  of  the  materials  at  hand  is 
usually  sufficient,  not  merely  to  reason  on  the  phenomena  elicited 
as  they  arise,  but  actually  to  exhibit  them.  In  the  various  opera¬ 
tions  of  photography,  on  the  contrary,  the  changes  which  take 
place  have  generally  more  to  do  with  such  molecular  disturbances 
as,  although  made  evident  to  the  sight  by  their  results,  are  almost 
inappreciable  in  any  other  way.  For  instance,  the  action  of  iodine 
and  bromine  on  the  silvered  Daguerreotype  plate,  the  variety  of 
tone  observed  in  printing  from  a  negative,  as  modified  by  the  size 
in  the  paper,  the  peculiar  red  tone  elicited  by  the  presence  of 
albumen,  gelatine,  and  similar  compounds,  admit,  so  far  as  our 
present  implements  of  research  are  concerned,  of  no  demonstrative 
proof,  such  as  would  be  afforded  by  weighing  and  resolving  the 
new  compounds  into  their  original  component  parts.  The  much 
more  tangible  and  copious  collodion  film  has  itself  not  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  analytical  investigation  of  which  it  seems  capable  ; 
and  in  these,  as  well  as  numerous  other  cases  which  suggest  them¬ 
selves,  we  can  only  fall  back  upon  a  mode  of  reasoning,  less  satis* 
factory,  because  at  every  step  liable  to  error,  accumulative  evidence , 
which,  however,  with  all  its  deficiencies,  has  been  the  means  of 
eliciting  almost  all  that  we  know  of  the  rationale  of  photographic 
operations,  in  many  cases,  indeed,  incidentally  leading  to  demon¬ 
strative  proof,  and  forming  a  safe  guide  to  important  operations  on 
a  large  and  manufacturing  scale. 

In  a  paper  recently  published  in  this  Journal,*  we  drew  attention 
to  the  changes  undergone  by  collodion,  which  are,  we  might 
almost  assert,  necessary  for  its  efficient  action,  and  endeavoured 
to  trace  them  theoretically  by  means  of  the  species  of  evidence 
alluded  to.  Subsequent  experiments  have  shown  that  by  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  explanation  therein  offered,  the  most  inexperienced 
operator  may,  with  proper  materials,  prepare  his  own  collodion 
extemporarily  without  risk  of  failure;  though  we  must  caution  the 
reader  that,  at  the  price  most  excellent  collodion  is  now  selling  by 
renowned  manufacturers,  the  cost  of  the  materials  of  the  necessary 
I  quality  will,  in  this  country,  far  exceed  the  price  of  the  best 
collodion  which  can  readily  be  procured.  To  the  traveller,  however, 
a  ready  mode  of  making  efficient  collodion  on  a  journey  is  a 
j  desideratum. 

In  France  and  Germany,  as  well  as  our  Channel  Islands,  ether 
and  alcohol  can  always  be  procured  cheaply  and  of  great  purity. 
All,  then,  that  a  tourist  in  such  districts  need  burden  himself  with  is 
gun-cotton,  with  the  necessary  iodide  and  bromide;  the  cotton 
should,  however,  be  dissolved  in  as  small  a  quantity  of  ether  and 
alcohol,  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one,  as  will  permit  any  filaments 
of  cotton  or  other  foreign  matter  to  deposit.  One  part  of  this  mixture, 
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decanted  from  sediment,  will  be  sufficient  for  from  eight  to  ten 
parts  of  ether  and  alchol ;  but  the  exact  quantity  can  be  readily 
determined  and  varied  according  to  temperature  and  size  of  plate. 
The  ether  procured  must  be  water  free,  and  the  alcohol  absolute. 
Having  determined,  then,  on  preparing  a  convenient  quantity  of 
collodion  for  use,  say  four  ounces,  take  ether  two  and  a-half  fluid 
ounces,  alcohol  one  ounce,  thick  collodion  half  an  ounce  or  less. 
When  well  mixed,  drop  in  four  grains  of  bromide  of  cadmium,  in 
crystals ,  for  in  that  condition  the  necessary  reaction  of  the  ingre¬ 
dients  takes  place  more  rapidly,  and,  though  the  bromide  does  not 
dissolve  so  readly  as  it  would  do  in  alcohol  alone,  it  sinks  rapidly, 
and  does  not  interfere  with  speedy  use. 

As  to  the  iodide  to  be  employed,  a  lengthy  description  would  be 
required  for  what  is  already  known  of  their  various  habitudes — 
some  being  more  rapid  in  action  than  others ;  some  giving  a  hard 
negative,  very  suitable  for  architectural  subjects  ;  others  giving 
soft  and  well-graduated  shades,  better  adapted  to  landscape  ;  some 
solarising  in  the  sky  and  high  lights  long  before  the  shadows  are 
impressed  ;  some  setting  so  rapidly  that  large  plates  can  only  be 
coated  with  difficulty,  whilst  others  are  inconveniently  fluid;  with 
many  other  peculiarities  known  to  experimentalists,  and  chal¬ 
lenging  further  research;  but,  as  a  very  convenient,  though  not 
the  most  rapid  iodiser,  the  writer  can  recommend  the  iodide  of 
ammonium  as  on  the  whole  the  best  for  an  extemporaneous  collo¬ 
dion.  This  may  be  kept  as  a  saturated  alcoholic  solution,  one 
precaution,  however,  being  necessary.  If  such  a  solution  be  kept 
only  for  a  few  days  free  ammonia  is  given  off  and  iodine  liberated, 
and,  if  thus  added  to  the  bromised  collodion,  the  negative  is  foggy  ; 
but,  by  the  cautious  addition  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  one  drop  to  the 
ounce,  or  less,  a  beautifully  clean,  harmonious  negative  is  the 
result.  The  iodide  of  zinc  is  also  an  excellent  preparation  for  col¬ 
lodion  that  is  to  be  used  immediately  after  preparation.  Which¬ 
ever  be  preferred,  however,  it  is  added  to  the  collodion  until  the 
sensitised  film  is  sufficiently  dense,  although  a  much  thinner  coat¬ 
ing  than  that  usually  denominated  a  creamy  film  is  preferable  for 
most  subjects. 

We  must,  however,  add  a  few  remarks  on  the  suggestive  use  of 
formulae  ;  and  these  hold  out  to  the  photographer  a  most  promising 
field  of  research,  and  to  the  student,  if  legitimately  used,  will  be 
found,  not  merely  a  guide  as  to  probable  results,  but  will  save  him 
from  the  uncertainty  and  vexation  of  mere  haphazard  experiments, 
which  most  generally  end  in  nothing  but  loss  of  time  and  mate¬ 
rial,  with  the  still  further  disadvantage  of  leaving  the  mind  in  a 
state  of  bewilderment,  which  has,  to  the  writer’s  knowledge,  often 
led  to  the  laying  aside  the  practice  of  photography  altogether,  as 
the  most  empirical  of  all  arts,  its  secrets  only  known  to  those 
who  have  an  interest  in  keeping  them  unrecorded. 

Now  it  has  occurred  to  the  writer  that,  if  it  were  possible  to 
iodise  the  collodion  film  in  such  a  way  that  all  inorganic  bases  be 
excluded,  many  advantages  would  arise.  In  the  first  place,  the 
nitrate  of  silver  bath  would  not  be  contaminated  with  the  nitrates 
of  those  bases  which  in  time  accumulate  in  a  very  marked  degree, 
and  certainly  have  a  tendency  to  render  the  film  less  sensitive. 
Again :  it  is  desirable,  in  many  cases,  to  have  the  film — when  it 
has  passed  through  the  various  manipulations — as  transparent  as 
possible,  and  perfectly  free  from  all  crystallisable  nitrates  that  are 
under  ordinary  circumstances  wrapped  up  in  it ;  in  fact,  recog¬ 
nising  C4  H,,  ethyl,  as  a  base  equally  capable  of  combining  with 
an  electro-negative  body,  as  potassium,  sodium,  or  any  other  base 
—knowing,  moreover,  that  it  does  so  combine  with  bromine  and 
iodine,  in  the  one  case  forming  C4  H,  Br.,  in  the  other  C4  H  I, 
the  bromide  and  iodide  of  ethyl  respectively — it  was  determined  to 
substitute  these  for  the  usual  inorganic  iodides. 

The  bromide  of  ethyl  was  first  tried  thus  : — Having  mixed  the 
ingredients  for  its  preparation,  it  was  distilled  into  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  absolute  alcohol,  and  this  was  added,  drop  by  drop,  to 
freshly-prepared  collodion,  of  the  proper  density  for  use,  and,  after 
agitation,  it  was  iodised  with  the  alcoholic  solution  of  ammonia, 
and  prepared  for  exposure.  The  result  was  a  foggy  negative,  in 
consequence  of  free  ammonia,  which  was  cautiously  neutralised 
with  acetic  acid.  On  again  preparing  a  plate  and  exposing,  an 
excellent  negative  was  produced  with  ten  seconds’  exposure,  quar¬ 
ter  plate  lens,  stop,  quarter  of  an  inch  aperture. 

The  iodide  of  ethyl  was  next  tried.  The  preparation,  however, 
is  very  troublesome  and  not  likely  to  be  generally  used ;  but 
another  organic  iodide  suggested  itself,  which  promises  very 
favourably.  This  belongs  to  a  totally  different  series  of 
compounds,  that  of  C2  H,  or  formyl,  which  is  capable  of  com¬ 
bining  with  iodine  in  different  proportions.  The  one  selected  is 
represented  by  the  formula  C*  H I8.  This  iodiser  gives  a  beauti- 
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fully  smooth  and  even  film,  with  a  very  harmonious  and  clean 
picture,  recommending  it  for  negatives  proposed  to  lie  enlarged  bv 
artificial  light,  and  also  for  microscopic  prepaiations.  It  would, 
however,  be  extending  this  paper  to  an  inconvenient  length  were 
we  to  enter  into  the  simplest  mode  ol  producing  it,  and  the 
chemical  reactions  which  occur  in  the  process. 


ON  THE  STRENGTH  OF  SILVER  SOLUTIONS  FOR 
POSITIVE  PRINTING. 

By  JosErn  W.  Swan. 

I  WISH  to  make  a  few  observations  on  the  very  interesting  article 
which  appeared  in  your  last  issue  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor, 
On  the  Strength  of  Silver  Solutions  for  Positive  Printing. 

Mr.  Taylor  very  rightly  states  the  question  to  he: — Can  as  good 
pictures  be  got  with  the  weak  silver  solutions  as  with  the  strong? 
"—putting  cost,  not  out  of  consideration  altogether,  but  quite  in  1 
the  background.  It  seems  to  me  that  nothing  whatever  in  perfec¬ 
tion  of  result  ought  ever  in  photography  to  he  sacrificed  to  reduc¬ 
tion  of  cost,  hut  that  perfection,  at  any  cost,  should  lie  the  aim. 

There  is,  I  think,  a  slight  error  in  the  statement  that  a  silver 
solution  of  seventeen  grains  to  the  ounce  is  required  to  effect  t lie 
decomposition  of  six-grain  salted  paper.  It  appeals  to  me  that 
the  total  quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  solution,  and  not  the 
strength  of  either  of  the  solutions,  is  the  determining  element  of 
the  ease;  and  that,  theref  re,  if  tin  re  were  a  sufficiently  large 
quantity  of  the  silver  solution,  and  proper  time  were  allowed  for 
the  action  of  successive  portions  of  it  on  the  salt  in  the  paper,  it 
might  even  lie  as  weak  as  a  single  grain  to  the  ounce,  and  yet  the 
complete  decomposition  of  t  he  sal  t  would  ensue.  Theimportantpoint 
is  the  quantity  of  free  nitrate  of  silver  that  remains  in  the  paper  at  and 
near  the  prepared  surface,  after  the  decomposition  has  been  effected. 
That  there  should  be  a  very  considerable  quantity  is  unquestionable 
(except  in  development  processes);  but  it  is  undecided  whether, 
after  the  decomposition  of  the  chloride  has  been  effected,  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  fluid  imbibed  from  a  twenty-grain  solution  contains,  in  all 
cases,  sufficient  free  nitrate  for  producing  the  best  result  in  printing. 

The  quantity  of  fluid  imbibed  obviously  determines  the  quantity 
of  free  nitrate  remaining  in  the  paper,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  if 
by  reason  of  long  floating,  or  the  bibulousness  or  thickness  of  the 
paper,  one  sheet  happens  to  imbibe  twice  as  much  as  another  sheet, 
you  may  have  two  sheets,  both  prepared  on  the  same  solution,  and 
yet  twice  as  much  free  silver  in  one  as  in  the  other;  or,  one  might 
be  excited  on  a  sixty-grain,  and  the  other  on  a  thirty-grain  solution, 
and  both  might  have  the  same  quantity  of  free  silver. 

The  consideration  of  the  quantity  of  the  exciting  fluid  imbibed 
leads  me  to  notice  Mr.  Taylor’s  idea  of  the  part  played  by  the 
nitrate  of  soda  in  Mr.  McGlasbon’s  formula,  and  the  nitrate  of 
ammonia  recommended  in  the  American  formula.  Assuming  that 
it  is  useful,  I  think  it  is  improbable  that  it  acts  in  the  way  of  assist¬ 
ing  coagulation  of  albumen,  but  possible  that  those  photographi- 
cally-neutral  salts  may  act  by  inducing  more  copious  imbibition  of 
the  exciting  solution,  and  by  enabling  a  solution,  poor  in  silver,  to 
impart  as  much  silver  to  a  sheet  as  would  be  imparted  in  the  same 
time  by  a  much  stronger  solution  in  the  simple  state.  From  this  it 
would  follow  that  with  the  strong  simple  solution  the  silver  would 
be  more  at  the  surface  of  the  sheet  than  in  the  case  of  the  paper 
prepared  with  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  ammonia  to  the 
weak  silver  solution.  From  what  I  have  observed  in  preparing 
paper  with  the  nitrate  of  soda  and  nitrate  of  silver  this  appears 
to  be  the  case,  and  the  behaviour  of  the  paper  during  printing  also 
confirms  this  idea. 

My  experience  entirely  coincides  with  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Taylor,  that  such  paper  is  best  adapted  for  “hard,  patchy  nega¬ 
tives,”  with  perfectly  transparent  shadows  and  very  opaque  high 
lights;  for  even  when  a  strong  light  is  used — and  with  all  defe¬ 
rence  to  Mr.  Taylor’s  opinion  as  to  its  unfitness  for  such  a  case,  I 
should  prefer  it — the  deep  shades  do  not  intensify  so  as  to  bury  all 
detail,  as  they  do  when  the  strong  silver  excitant  is  used.  This,  I 
think,  is  the  pith  of  the  matter,  and  Mr.  Taylor  deserves  the  thanks 
of  photographers  for  bringing  this  important  fact,  under  their  notice. 

For  such  negatives  as  Mr.  Taylor  describes,  I  believe  with  him 
that  the  weak  silver  solution  with  nitrate  of  soda  or  ammonia  will 
be  found  invaluable  ;  and  for  negatives  of  the  opposite  character — 
that  is,  for  weak  negatives  that  have  not  sufficient  opacity  in  the 
high  lights  for  strong  printing — [  venture  to  say  that  the  strong 
silver  solution  and  most  h’ghly  albumenised  paper,  with  ample  dose 
of  chloride  in  it  and  a  weak  light,  are  the  conditions  best  adapted 
to  that  case. 

I  look  forward  with  much  interest  to  the  further  development  of 
the  subject  of  this  communication. 


(October  1,  1888 

PRINTING  WITHOUT  SILVER  SALTS.* 

By  M.  Me- A.  Gacdin. 

A  PROCESS  for  the  production  of  positive  proofs  without  the  employ¬ 
ment  ol  a  silver  hath  has  long  been  a  desideratum.  This  was 
especially  the  case  during  the  panic  which  prevailed  on  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  incessant  and  deplorable  fading  of  silver  proofs,  which 
were  deemed  most  permanent.  Since  then  the  exclusive  use  of 
gold  and  platinum  as  toning  agents  has  dissipated  the  fears  once 
entertained,  although  the  result  has  been  a  surfeit  of  manipula¬ 
tions  and  expenses,  while  we  have  not  yet  succeeded  iu  prevent¬ 
ing  the  yel  owing  of  the  whites  by  lapse  of  time  when  albumenised 
paper  is  used,  which  invariably  retains  an  unstable  compound  of 
silver.  It  is  on  this  account  that  those  processes  which  exclude 
the  silver  bath  are  again  brought  under  discussion,  and  everything 
1  ads  to  the  belief  that  it  will  end  in  their  being  largely  introduced 
into  practice. 

These  processes  are  founded  on  the  insolubility  of  certain  organic 
matters — gelatine,  gum,  &c. — when  they  have  been  submitted  to 
the  action  of  light,  together  with  an  alkaline  bichromate.  This 
process  has  hitherto  admitted  of  the  formation  of  unalterable  pho¬ 
tographic  images  of  every  colour  by  iucoiporating  therewith, 
before  exposure  to  light  under  the  negative,  various  powders  com¬ 
posed  of  carbon  or  metallic  oxides,  which  being  calcined,  when  the 
powders  are  ceramic,  on  enamel  or  porcelain,  become  united 
therewith  by  the  action  of  the  fire,  and  produce  imperishable 
images. 

To  apply  this  to  the  printing  of  positives.  The  process  offers 
some  latitude,  inasmuch  as,  if  it  be  desired  to  diminish  as  much  as 
possible  the  time  of  exposure,  a  film  of  gelatine  rendered  perfectly 
black  by  the  introduction  of  lamp  black,  or  other  black  substance, 
in  impalpable  powder,  admits  of  the  production  after  a  simple 
washing  of  the  most  beautiful  results.  This  latitude  results  from 
the  employment  of  a  salt  of  iron,  which  is  toned  black  after  expo¬ 
sure  by  means  of  gallic  acid,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  blacks  are 
of  the  same  nature  as  writing  ink,  and  possess  the  same  dura¬ 
bility. 

M.  Emile  Rousseau  has  been  the  first  to  discover  a  complete 
process  of  this  kind  which  produces  magnificently-toned  proofs, 
which  I  propose  to  examine  more  at,  leisure.  All  the  salts  of  iron 
are  not  equally  suitable  for  mixing  with  the  bichromate:  it  is 
especially  important  that  they  should  not  produce  any  precipitate 
by  their  admixture  previous  to  exposure.  Without  this,  when  the 
gallic  acid  is  added,  all  will  become  black  at  once.  He  lias  ascer¬ 
tained  that  the  percitrate  of  iron  united  with  bichromate  and  gum 
completely  fulfils  this  requirement.  After  an  exposure,  Ess 
certainly  than  with  the  salts  of  silver,  the  image,  at  first  reddish 
yellow,  after  rapid  washing  with  common  water,  becomes  imme¬ 
diately  a  beautiful  black,  on  being  allowed  to  digest  in  a  weak 
gallic  acid  bath.  It  is  possible  to  obtain  at  pleasure  all  the  tones, 
from  violet  red  to  the  most  intense  black,  by  adopting  certain 
arrangements  which  I  shall  indicate  with  proportions  in  the  next 
number. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  say  that  this  process  has  been  patented 
by  M.  Naissant  for  these  five  or  six  years.  This  will  not,  however, 
prevent  amateurs  from  using  it  as  they  may  require  ;  but,  should 
it  be  done  to  make  a  commercial  application  of  it,  it  will  he  neces¬ 
sary  to  obtain  a  license  from  the  patentee  in  order  to  avoid  prose¬ 
cution  for  infringement  of  patent. 

IIis  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales. — The  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales,  at  Abergeldie,  have  been  enjoying  most  heartily  their  escape 
from  the  trammels  incident  to  royal  personages.  The  Prince  has  been! 
out  shooting  and  deer-stalking  daily  in  all  weathers ;  and  the  rain 
rained  during  the  past  three  or  four  weeks  as  it  knows  how  to  rain  in  the 
higher  l'ange  of  the  Aberdeenshire  Highlands.  On  the  morning  of  the 
great  Braemar  gathering,  His  Royal  Highness  sent  for  Mr.  Stepher 
Thompson  (who  was  at  Balmoral),  and  had  himself  photographed  Hi 
Highland  costume,  which  becomes  him  extremely  well.  The  Princt 
developes  so  rapidly,  and  is  becoming  so  stout  and  manly,  tha 
portraits  taken  only  a  few  months  since  are  already  becoming  unlik< 
him  as  ho  now  appears.  We  have  before  us  a  few  proofs  of  considerab  1 
merit  and  great  interest,  representing  the  heir  to  the  British  throne  m. 
most  unconventional  aspect,  attired  as  a  true  Highlander,  with  gun  u 
hand,  and  altogether  divested  of  the  usual  restraints  attendant  upon  in 
elevated  rank;  and,  notwithstanding  that  the  negatives  were  take1 
during  a  pouring  rain,  happy  and  artistic  results  have  been  securec 
His  Royal  Highness  has  intimated  to  Mr.  Thompson  that  when  he  has  na 
all  the'  duplicates  he  requires,  he  will  permit  the  publication  ol  tfl 
“Abergeldie  Portraits”  for  the  gratification  of  all  true  Scotchmen 
permission  of  which  more  than  Scotchmen  will  no  doubt  gladly  avail. 

*From  La  Lumiire. 
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NOTE  ON  THE  RE  JOVE  cl  Y  OF  SILVER  FROM  WASTE 

PHO  TOGRAPHIC  SOLUTIONS. 

By  Emerson  J.  Reynolds. 

Some  time  ago  I  communicated  to  Mr.  Shadbolt  a  method  for  the 
recovery  of  silver  from  waste  photographic  solutions,  especially 
from  old  hyposulphite  of  soda  baths,  based  on  the  observa¬ 
tion  by  MM.  Miilon  and  Commaille,  that  ammoniacal  dichlonde 
of  copper,  when  added  to  a  silver  solution  likewise  ammoniacal, 
causes  the  instant  precipitation  of  pure  metallic  silver.  Ihe 
method  then  described  was  subsequently  published  in  this  Journal.'* 

I  find  that  considerable  misapprehension  exists  both  concerning 
the  objects  to  be  attained  and  the  mode  of  carrying  out  the  details 
of  the  process.  The  following  observations  may,  therefore,  not  be 
unacceptable  to  those  wishing  to  use  the  method. 

The  advantages  to  be  gained  by  using  ammoniacal  dichlonde  of 
copper  as  a  precipitant  for  silver  from  simple  solutions  of  the 
nitrate,  such  as  old  sensitising,  &c.,  baths,  are  not  material,  as 
any  of  the  ordinary  reducing  agents  would  act  almost  equally 
well  in  an  acid  liquid  ;  but  it  is  far  otherwise  when  we  have  to  deal 
with  an  old  fixing  bath  of  hyposulphite  of  soda:  the  addition  of 
a  very  small  quantity  of  acid  to  this  would  at  once  cause  the  pre¬ 
cipitation  of  sulphide  of  silver,  which  should  afterwards  be  fused 
with  nitre  and  carbonate  of  soda,  in  order  to  obtain  the  silver  in 
the  metallic  state.  Again:  if  we  add  a  solution  of  protosulphate 
of  iron  rendered  as  nearly  neutral  as  possible  to  the  hyposulphite 
bath,  it  is  true  metallic  silver  would  be  thrown  down,  but  at  the 
same  time  a  basic  sulphate  of  iron  would  be  precipitated,  thereby 
contaminating  the  silver  with  a  body  which  cannot  be  afterwards 
very  easily  separated  without  the  trouble  and  expense  of  fusing. 

On  the  otheV  hand,  when  using  the  ammoniacal  di-  or  subchloride 
of  copper,  the  metal  is  obtained  in  a  very  convenient  form  and 
perfectly  pure  at  the  same  time ;  the  only  trouble  incurred  is  that 
I  of  mixing  the  solutions  and  collecting  the  finely-divided  metal 
!  on  a  filter.  It  is  therefore  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  silver 
from  old  fixing  baths  that  I  strongly  recommend  the  process, 
j  which  I  will  now  describe  in  detail. 

The  first  point  to  be  attended  to  is  the  preparation  of  the 
ammoniacal  subchloride  of  copper.  This,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
j  stated,  is  easily  procured  by  dissolving  five  parts  of  black  oxide, 

!  and  four  of  finely-divided  metallic  copper  in  excess  of  hydrochloric 
I  acid,  with  the  aid  of  heat.  When  the  solution  is  nearly  complete 
— a  little  metallic  copper  always  remaining  unacted  upon — strong 
!  liquid  ammonia  is  added  until  the  precipitate  first  formed  is  re¬ 
dissolved  ;  the  solution  is  then  filtered  into  well-stoppered  vessels 
I  containing  some  slips  of  metallic  copper.  If  the  stoppers  of  the 
I  bottles  are  covered  with  wax,  so  as  to  prevent  access  of  air,  the 
1  solution  becomes  colourless  after  a  short  time.  Dr.  van  Monck- 
lioven,  writing  in  Le  Bulletin  Beige  de  la  Photographic,  considers 
this  process  very  difficult  and  uncertain,  and  proposes  a  method 
which,  so  far  as  my  experience  with  it  goes,  is  at  least  unproduc¬ 
tive.  It  consists  in  boiling  copper  foil  or  wire  in  ordinary  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  for  about  half-an-hour.  The  whole  is  then  thrown 
into  a  large  quantity  of  water,  which  precipitates  some  subcldoride 
of  copper  as  a  crystalline  powder.  This  is  then  dissolved  in 
ammonia  and  the  liquid  is  ready  for  use.  I  may  observe  that  I 
have  never  found  the  method  which  I  use  for  the  preparation  of  the 
reducing  agent  either  difficult  or  uncertain.  It  is  a  simple  case  of 
solution  effected  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes,  and  of 
re-solution  accomplished  as  rapidly  as  ammonia  can  be  poured  in. 
A  solution  is  thus  obtained  at  a  maximum  of  concentration,  and 
consequently  of  reducing  power.  With  regard  to  the  materials 
used  in  preparing  the  cupreous  liquid  for  large  operations,  I  employ 
!  the  commercial  caibonate  of  copper — sold  in  considerable  quantities 
under  the  names  of  verditer  green  and  blue — instead  of  the  black 
oxide,  but  in  larger  quantity,  as  100  parts  of  the  carbonate  are 
equivalent  to  about  seventy  of  black  oxide  of  copper.  The  finely- 
|  divided  copper  used  is  that  produced  in  a  subsequent  stage  of  the 
1  process.  Ammonia  is  obtained  in  the  usual  way,  from  lime  and 
j  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

Having  prepared  the  ammoniacal  cupreous  solution,  we  next  turn 
our  attention  to  the  old  fixing  bath  from  which  we  wish  to  obtain 
the  pure  silver.  This  is  prepared  by  adding  a  small  quantity  of 
ammonia,  mixing  well,  and,  if  necessary,  filtering  and  diluting  with 
a  considerable  quantity  of  water.  Into  this  liquid  the  ammoniacal 
cupreous  solution  is  poured  so  long  as  a  precipitate  of  metallic  silver 
is  produced  ;  the  whole  is  then  well  stirred  and  allowed  to  stand  for 
about  an  hour  in  a  covered  vessel.  The  blue  supernatant  liquid  is 
then  filtered  or  run  off  into  a  tank  containing  a  quantity  of  zinc 
clippings,  which  causes  the  deposition  of  the  copper  contained  in  the 
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solution  in  the  form  of  a  fine  red  powder.  The  silver  which  has 
been  thrown  down  is  collected  on  a  large  filter,  washed  well  with 
water,  and  dried.  It  is  then  perfectly  pure,  and  may  bo  used  with 
great  advantage  for  the  preparation  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

The  essentials  to  success  in  conducting  the  process  are: — 
1st.  Not  to  have  the  argentiferous  liquid  too  strongly  ammoniacal. 
2nd.  To  dilute  sufficiently  with  water,  otherwise  a  sparingly 
soluble  salt  would  be  thrown  down  after  some  time.  Analysis 
would  seem  to  show  that  this  compound  is  an  ammoniacal 
tetrathionate  of  copper.  In  another  place  I  have  shown  that  thei 
whole  of  the  silver  is  recovered  from  the  hyposulphite  of  soda 
solution  by  the  above  treatment.  _ 

The  next  point  to  which  I  would  draw  attention  is  the  use  which 
may  be  made  of  the  copper  reduced  by  the  zinc  clippings  as 
already  described.  This  is  the  best  form  in  which  to  employ  the 
metal  for  the  preparation  of  the  dichlonde  of  copper.  If  it  be 
strongly  heated  in  contact  with  air — as  on  an  iron  plate  over  a 
good  fire— it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  completely  converted  into  the 
black  oxide  of  copper,  which  may  be  thus  easily  prepared. 
Ammonia  may  be  recovered  from  the  various  waste  solutions  by 
boiling  with  lime,  and  condensing  the  evolved  gas  in  water  placed 
for  the  purpose,  thereby  regaining  nearly  all  the  agents  for  a  new 
series  of  operations. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  PRINTING  AND  ENGRAVING.1* 

By  William  Crookes,  F.R.S. 

The  uncertainty  which  is  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  the 
ordinary  method  of  photographic  printing,  its  great  expense,  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  producing  a  sufficient  number  of  presentable 
pictures  of  the  same  subject  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  book- 
illustration,  and  the  utter  impossibility,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  of  procuring  a  photographic  print  which  can  be  relied 
upon  for  permanency,  have  caused  men  of  science  to  turn  their 
attention,  from  the  earliest  days  of  photography,  to  the  problem  of 
causing  the  photograph  to  impress  a  metal  plate  or  lithographic 
stone  in  such  a  manner  that  the  subsequent  copies  could  be  stiuck 
off  in  printer’s  ink. 

A  somewhat  similar  problem,  but  one  of  far  less  utility,  has 
been  to  produce  photographic  prints  on  paper  prepared  iu  such  a 
manner  that  the  dark  portions  of  the  image  should  be  composed  of 
carbon,  or  some  other  body  of  which  it  can  confidently  lie  asserted 
that  no  ordinary  atmospheric  influences  would  cause  it  to  change. 
This  latter  problem  lias  been  followed  up  with  some  ingenuity  by 
many  experimentalists,  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent ; 
but  as  they  are  all  open  to  the  grave  ol  jection  that  the  mechanical 
operation  of  printing  is  as  slow  and  uncertain  as  the  ordinary 
process,  they  need  not  be  further  alluded  to. 

Passing  rapidlv  over  the  first  rude  attempts  of  Domi£,  Niepce, 
Berres,  FiZ'  au,  N&gre,  and  perhaps  some  others,  none  of  which 
met  with  much  success,  we  come  to  the  plm' oglypbic  process  of 
Talbot,  the  basis  of  which  was  first  published  in  the  early  part  of 
1853.  The  principle  which  be  adnped  was  an  entirely  new  one  in 
that  branch  of  the  art :  it  may  lie  briefly  explained  as  follows: — 
A  solution  of  gelatine  or  isinglass,  contain  ng  a  little  bichromate 
of  potash,  is  poun  d  on  to  a  steel  plate  an  1  al  owi  d  to  dry.  If  one- 
half  of  the  plate  is  covered  with  a  piece  of  card  so  as  to  obstruct 
all  light  from  it,  and  the  other  half  exposed  to  the  action  of 
sunshine  for  a  minute  or  two,  it  will  be  found,  on  examining  the 
plate  in  a  dark  room  by  the  light  of  a  candle,  that  the  portion 
which  has  been  exposed  to  the  sun  has  become  of  a  brown  colour, 
whilst  the  shaded  part  of  the  plate  remains  of  the  original  yellow 
tint.  This  is  a  well-known  photographic  property  of  bichromate 
of  potash,  and  was  long  before  applied  by  Mr.  Ponton  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  printing  photographs  on  paper.  But,  besides  a  change  of 
colour,  another  alteration  will  be  found  to  have  taken  place.  If 
dipped  into  water,  the  gelatine  and  bichromate  of  potash  which 
lias  not  been  acted  upon  by  the  light  will  gradually  dissolve,  and 
leave  the  steel  surface  quite  clean  ;  but  the  other  portion  which 
lias  been  turned  brown  by  exposure  to  the  sun’s  rays  will  scarcely 
dissolve  at  all.  If,  instead  of  a  piece  of  card,  the  leaf  of  a  fern, 
a  piece  of  lace,  or  the  light  feathery  flower  of  a  grass,  is 
pressed  in  contact  with  the  prepared  surface  of  steel  by  means  of 
a  thick  piece  of  plate-glass,  the  finest  line,  and  even  the  minutest 
fibre  or  thread,  will  be  copied  on  to  the  steel  surface,  and,  after 
being  washed  with  water,  will  show  an  eminently  beautiful  white 
image  impressed  upon  a  yellowish-brown  ground.  The  next  step 

*  We  liave  beeu  favoured  by  the  Publisher  of  the  Popular  Science  Review  with  an 
early  p:  oof  sheet  of  this  iiveresting  article,  in  which  the  methods  of  producing 
photographs  in  printer’s  ink  are  popularly  explained.  The  excellent  rublication  from 
which  it  emauutes — and  which  we  are  glad  o  fiuu  has  taken  a  firm  hold  of  the  scientific 
world— appears  simultaneously  with  our  own. 
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in  the  process  consists  in  etching  this  steel  plate  in  such  a  manner 
that  an  impression  of  the  object  can  be  struck  off  in  printing  ink. 
This  is  a  matter  of  more  difficulty  than  would  at  first  sight  be 
imagined ;  many  chemical  agents  are  known  capable  of  attacking 
the  exposed  surface  of  the  steel  plate,  whilst  they  will  have  no 
action  on  the  parts  protected  by  the  altered  gelatine,  but  a  plate  so 
etched  will  not  give  a  good  impression,  except  under  very  favour¬ 
able  circumstances.  If  the  negative  has  been  a  piece  of  black 
lace,  the  finished  and  etched  plate  will  have  a  perfect  representation 
of  the  lace  eaten  into  its  surface,  to  a  considerable  depth,  by  the 
action  of  the  corrosive  liquid,  and  if  this  he  given  into  the  hands  of 
a  copper-plate  printer,  he  will,  in  all  probability,  produce  from  it 
very  beautiful  and  perfect  prints,  which  at  a  little  distance  could 
not  be  distinguished  from  the  original  lace. 

The  perfection  of  this  kind  of  subject  is  due  to  the  lines  of 
etching  formed  by  the  threads  of  lace  being  of  such  a  diameter 
that  the  ink  is  properly  held  by  them  ;  but  if,  instead  of  a  piece 
of  lace,  a  photographic  picture  were  used,  a  very  different 
result  would  be  obtained.  The  steel  plate,  it  is  true,  would  be 
impressed  with  an  exquisitely  beautiful  image,  and  upon  applying 
the  etching  liquid,  the  picture  would  be  bitten  in  with  tolerable 
accuracy  ;  but  when  tested  by  the  printing  press,  the  plate  would  be 
found  sadly  deficient .  A  careful  examination  will  show  where  the 
fault  lies.  Where  the  light  has  acted  strongly  the  plate  is  not  etched 
at  all ;  where  the  light  has  not  acted  the  plate  will  be  corroded  very 
deeply,  and  if  this  portion  represents  fine  lines,  such  as  the 
branches  of  a  tree,  or  a  row  of  palisades,  the  ink  will  be  held  by 
them,  and  produce  a  good  print;  but  if  a  surface  of  the  plate  is 
etched  in  this  manner,  there  will  be  no  means  of  holding  "the  ink, 
and  that  portion  will  not,  therefore,  give  an  impression.  Again : 
a  half-tint  will  be  represented  on  the  plate  by  an  uniform  corrosion 
of  the  surface  to  a  slight  depth  ;  but,  for  printing  purposes,  half- 
tints  of  various  degrees  are  required  to  be  represented  by  lines  or 
dots  of  different  distances  apart. 

This  difficulty  besets  all  processes  for  photographic  engraving; 
pure  black  and  white  can  be  given  easily  enough,  but  the  half- 
tints,  which  constitute  nine-tenths  of  a  good  photograph,  have 
puzzled  many  experimenters  to  master.  Talbot  partially  over¬ 
comes  this  difficulty  by  producing  an  artificial  aqua-tint  ground  on 
the  plate,  either  by  impressing  it  with  the  image  of  two  thick¬ 
nesses  of  black  lace  crossed  diagonally,  or  by  spreading  very 
evenly  over  the  surface  of  the  plate  a  little  finely-powdered  gum 
copal,  and  then,  treating  it  in  this  manner,  the  ink  is  enabled  to 
adhere  to  those  portions  which  constitute  the  half-tones  of  a  pic¬ 
ture  ;  and  by  adopting  either  of  these  artifices,  the  photoglyphic  pro¬ 
cess,  as  Mr.  Talbot  terms  it,  has  yielded  results  which,  in  the  hands 
of  a  skilled  operator,  and  on  small  plates,  can  scarcely  be  surpassed. 

The  photogalvanographic  process  of  Pretsch  is  somewhat  simi¬ 
lar  in  the  commencement  to  the  one  just  described.  A  plate  of 
glass,  or  any  other  smooth  surface,  is  coated  with  bichromate  of 
potash  and  gelatine  and  then  exposed  to  the  light  under  a  photo¬ 
graph  or  an  engraving ;  it  is  then  moistened  with  water,  but  not 
thoroughly  washed.  The  first  action  of  moisture  is  to  cause  those 
portions  of  the  surface  which  have  not  been  exposed  to  the  light 
to  swell  and  rise  up,  more  or  less,  in  ridges  from  the  surface  of  the 
plate.  A  mould  is  then  taken  of  the  plate  so  raised  ;  from  that  an 
electrotyped  copper-plate  is  procured,  which  is  used  as  a  matrix, 
from  which  other  plates  may  be  produced  suitable  for  printing 
purposes.  The  gelatine  in  swelling  is  found  to  split  up  into  ridges, 
giving  to  the  whole  surface  a  granular  effect,  which  holds  the 
printing  ink  equally  well  in  the  fine  lines  and  the  broad  masses  of 
shadow.  This  process  gives  very  effective  prints  when  they  are 
large  and  viewed  from  a  distance  ;  but  for  fine,  delicate  work  it  is 
not  so  successful. 

Another  process  has  been  brought  to  considerable  perfection  by 
Sir  Henry  James,  in  the  Ordnance  Office,  Southampton,  where  it  is 
used  for  producing  copies  of  maps.  A  mixture  of  gelatine  and 
bichromate  of  potash  is  in  this  case  also  the  foundation.  A  sur¬ 
face  prepared  with  this  mixture  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  light 
behind  a  transparent  picture  of  the  map,  or  other  object  to  be  copied, 
which  is  tightly  pressed  against  it.  The  change  which  has  been 
already  described  takes  place,  and  now  a  roller  charged  with  litho¬ 
graphic  ink  is  passed  over  its  surface.  This  blackens  the  whole, 
but  when  it  is  soaked  in  warm  water,  those  portions  of  the  sensitive 
surface  which  remain  unchanged  by  the  action  of  the  light  are  dis¬ 
solved  out,  and  the  lithographic  ink  is  thereby  removed  from  those 
parts  of  the  picture.  A  prepared  flat  surface  of  zinc  is  then  placed 
in  contact  with  the  inked  picture,  and  the  two  are  submitted  to  heavy 
pressure,  when  a  complete  transfer  of  the  picture  will  be  found  on  the 
zinc.  After  suitable  preparation  any  number  of  copies  can  be  printed 


from  this  zinc  plate  in  the  ordinary  printing  ink.  This  process  is 
capable  of  giving  very  perfect  results,  and  when  applied  to  the  re¬ 
production  of  manuscripts,  prints,  or  similar  matter,  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  a  more  perfect  reproduction.  Indeed,  it  is  no  easy 
matter,  when  the  original  and  the  photozincographic  copy  are 
placed  side  by  side,  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other  ;  and  if  the 
copy  has  been  reduced  in  size  by  the  photographic  means,  most 
persons  would  prefer  it  to  the  original  both  in  point  of  delicacy  and 
sharpness. 

The  last  process  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  treat  is  the  discovery 
of  Mr.  Dallas.  No  explanatory  details  are  given  by  the  inventor, 
but  there  is  little  doubt,  from  the  results  already  exhibited,  that  it 
is  a  modification  of  one  or  both  of  the  photoglyphic  and  galvano- 
graphic  processes.  The  great  difficulty  has  always  been  to  retain 
the  half  tones.  Mr.  Talbot’s  process,  it  is  true,  solved  this  most 
perfectly.  Before  us  is  a  print  representing  a  portion  of  the  palace 
of  the  Tuilleries.  The  richness  of  the  sculpture,  the  number  of  the 
statues,  and  the  numerous  fluted  columns  render  this  au  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult  subject  to  engrave  by  a  chemical  process,  owing  to 
the  great  variety  of  tints  which  it  represents;  and  it  affords 
ample  evidence  that  this  kind  of  photoglyphic  engraving  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  rendering  the  most  delicate  gradations  of  tone,  and  the 
accurate  delineation  of  details  as  perfectly  as  the  bolder  out¬ 
lines  of  the  picture.  Confining  the  scrutiny  to  certain  por¬ 
tions  of  the  picture,  the  effect  is  quite  equal  to  any  photo¬ 
graph  printed  in  the  ordinary  way,  which  is  giving  it  the 
highest  possible  praise  ;  but  when  the  picture  is  viewed  as  a  whole, 
it  appears  patchy  and  unevenly  developed.  Owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  overcoming  this  defect,  photoglyphy  is  now  but  very  little 
heard  of.  Mr.  Dallas  seems  in  a  great  measure  to  have  succeeded 
in  overcoming  this  want  of  evenness,  and  has  produced  pictures 
which,  regarded  as  a  whole,  must  be  considered  very  satisfactory 
specimens.  They  will  not  bear  microscopic  examination,  as  do 
many  of  Fox  Talbot’s,  but,  as  pictures,  they  are  much  superior  to 
any  untouched  specimens  produced  by  either  of  the  processes 
alluded  to. 

An  art  like  this  is  still  in  its  infancy.  As  soon  as  a  method  of 
photographic  engraving  comes  into  general  usefor  book-illustration, 
improvements  will  follow  one  another  rapidly  :  the  faults  above 
pointed  out  are,  in  a  great  measure,  due  to  inexperience  or  defec¬ 
tive  manipulation,  and  would  vanish  as  soon  as  a  demand  arose 
amongst  the  public  for  such  illustrations.  The  general  adoption 
of  a  process  of  this  kind  would  be  invaluable :  an  engraving  of 
any  object  or  scene,  however  good  the  artist  may  be,  is  not  and 
cannot  be  an  exact  representation  ;  at  the  best  it  is  but  a  mere 
approximation  to  that,  and  there  is  always  a  tendency  for  the 
artist  to  idealise  the  subject  and  render  it  difficult  to  recognise  at 
first  glance,  or  he  will  not  descend  to  those  minutiae  of  detail 
which  gives  such  a  charm  to  the  photograph.  The  great  value  of 
photography  is  that  it  produces  absolute  facsimiles ;  but  this  value 
is  lessened  by  the  tedious  rate  of  reproduction,  and  the  great  pro¬ 
bability  that  in  twenty  years’  time  upwards  of  ninety  per  cent,  of 
the  photographic  prints  now  in  existence  will  have  faded  out.  By 
wedding  engraving  to  photograph}’-,  and  making  the  same  physical 
agencies  which  impress  the  sensitive  tablet  produce  the  engraved 
plate,  the  mathematical  accuracy  of  form  and  detail  possessed  by  the 
photograph  is  secured,  united  to  the  permanence  of  a  printed  book. 

For  the  illustration  of  objects  of  natural  history,  flowers,  plants, 
and  animals,  even  to  the  most  minute  microscopic  object,  this 
invention  is  invaluable.  By  its  means  facsimiles  of  rare  engravings 
or  manuscripts  are  even  now,  as  in  the  case  of  “Doomsday  Book,” 
multiplied  to  any  extent,  and  circulated  amongst  the  public  at  a 
price  which  formerly  would  not  have  been  paid  for  the  commonest 
wood-cut. 

[The  foregoing  paper  was  illustrated  by  a  very  clever  repro¬ 
duction  of  a  page  of  The  Times ,  reduced  four  diameters,  the  lines 
of  which  are  microscopically  distinct. — Ed.] 


ON  SOME  CHEMICAL  MANIPULATIONS  INVOLVED  IN 
THE  PRACTICE  OP  PHOTOQEAPHY. 

By  James  Martin. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  writer  when  applied  to  for  formulas 
for  photographic  preparations,  in  order  that  they  may  be  readily 
remembered  or  noted  down,  to  give  them  with  the  same  brevity 
which  characterised  the  formula  for  saccharo-sulphate  of.  iron, 
given  to  “  J.  M.  L.,”  in  (lie  “Answers  to  Correspondents,”  in  the 
number  of  The  British  Journal  op  Photography  for  August 
15th.  As  the  wording  of  that  formula  efficiently  illustrates  the 
object  of  this  and,  possibly,  some  succeeding  papers,  it  is  deemed 
expedient  to  repeat  it  in  this  place : — 
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Saccharo-sulphate  of  Iron. 


Protosulphate  of  iron .  2  ounces. 

Water  .  1  ounce. 

Sugar  .  £  jj 

Water  . 3  drachms. 

Dissolve  separately  by  the  aid  of  heat;  mix,  boil,  filter,  crystallise ; 
dry  crystals  between  folds  of  bibulous  paper. 

It  will  be  obvious,  upon  a  little  consideration,  that  the  successful 
preparation  of  the  double  salt  referred  to  above  involves  the 
proper  performance  of  eight  different  manipulations,  _  namely, 
weighing,  measuring,  solution,  mixture,  ebullition,  filtration,  crys¬ 
tallisation,  and  dessiccation.  Each  one  of  these  processes  neces¬ 
sitates  the  employment  of  apparatus  more  or  less  suitable, 
according  to  the  amount  of  judgment  expended  on,  or  experience 
which  has  aided  in,  their  selection. 

Those  who  have  devoted  attention  to  the  chemistry  of  the 
science  of  photography  will,  doubtless,  have  observed  in  works  on 
chemistry,  and  also  in  “  Notes  on  Photographic  Chemicals,”  which 
have  appeared  in  this  Journal,  such  sentences  as — “  the  mixture 
is  boiled ,  filtered ,  and  evaporated,  and  the  insoluble  portion  being- 
allowed  to  subside,  the  supernatant  liquor  is  decanted  and  set  aside 
to  crystallise."  Technical  terms  also  occur,  such  as  “filtrate," 
precipitate,"  &c.  Here  again  are  five  different  processes  alluded 
to  in  one  short  sentence,  and  it  is  considered  that  descriptions  of 
the  best  methods  of  conducting  these  and  others  of  a  similar 
character,  and  of  the  apparatus  best  suited  to  ensure  success  in 
their  practice,  will  prove  useful  to,  and  be  favourably  received 
by,  the  readers  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography. 

It  will  not  be  altogether  inappropriate  to  arrange  in  order  the 
various  processes  upon  which  it  is  proposed  to  write,  and  which 
will  be  treated  with  greater  or  less  brevity  in  due  consideration  of 
their  relative  importance. 

Concentration,  Distillation,  Granulation,  Saturation, 

Crystallisation,  Evaporation,  Infusion,  Solution, 

Decantation,  Elutriation,  Levigation,  Sublimation, 

Decoction,  Fermentation,  Maceration,  Washing, 

Decomposition,  Filtration,  Precipitation,  Warming, 

Dilution,  Fusion,  Reduction,  Weighing. 

Although  the  above  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  it  is  not 
proposed  to  follow  that  order  in  their  treatment,  nor  indeed  is  it 
certainly  intended  to  write  on  all  the  processes  named.  They  are 
mentioned  rather  as  examples  of  the  class  of  operations  which  will 
come  under' notice. 

As  an  important  operation,  and  one  frequently  performed  by  the 
photographer  and  chemist,  we  will  commence  with 

Filtration. 

This  process  may  be  described  as  the  separation  of  insoluble 
substances  suspended  in  a  liquid  by  passing  the  mixture  through 
some  substance  which  will  retain  the  solid  matter  but  allow  the 
fluid  to  escape.  The  materials  employed  divide  themselves  into 
two  classes.  1.  The  mechanical  supports.  2.  The  porous  media. 
Among  the  first  may  be  mentioned  funnels,  circular  frames  or 
hoops,  and  rectangular  frames. 


Funnels  are  made  of  glass,  Wedgwood  ware,  porcelain,  tin,  or 
gutta-percha;  and  as  there  exists  such  a  variety  in  the  materials 
of  which  they  are  constructed,  it  will  be  obvious  upon  a  little 
reflection,  that  these  different  materials  cannot  be  indiscriminately 
employed  as  mechanical  supports  in  filtering  all  liquids.  Each  has 
its  special  applicability.  For  general  purposes  glass  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  material ;  but,  whether  made  of  glass  or  either  of  the  other 
materials  mentioned,  a  correctly-shaped  funnel  should  possess  the 
form  indicated  in  the  accompanying  figure. 

The  sides  k  m  and  l  m  should  be 
straight,  and  form  an  angle  at  b  of  60°, 
which  will  cause  the  segment  to  be 
an  equilateral  triangle — a  form  well 
adapted  to  act  as  a  support  to  a  filter 
as  generally  constructed.  When 
what  are  called  plain  filters  are  used, 
the  funnels  should  be  ribbed,  i.e., 
slightly  corrugated  in  order  that  free 
passage  of  air  may  take  place  around 
the  sides,  owing  to  the  imperfect 
contact  between  the  paper  and  the 
funnel,  thus  admitting  of  a  more 
rapid  filtration  of  the  liquid  to  be 
operated  on.  Wedgwood  ware  and 
porcelain  are  applicable  in  nearly  all 
the  instances  in  which  glass  would 
be  used,  the  main  objection  to  them 
is  that,  being  opaque,  it  is  not  always 


possible  to  feel  assured  that  the  tubular  part  or  beak  is  quite  clean 
— a  point  of  primary  importance  in  the  preparation  of  solutions 
for  photographic  purposes.  They  have,  however,  an  advantage 
in  their  form,  being  generally  more  accurate  than  that  of  glass 
funnels,  which  require  to  be  carefully  scrutinised  as  to  the  angle 
imparted  to  their  sides  before  purchasing. 

Gutta-percha  is  a  material  which  should  be  tolerated  for  funnels 
only  on  account  of  its  freedom  from  liability  to  be  broken,  and  its 
convenience  for  nesting  with  glass  in  travelling,  when  three  or 
four  funnels,  alternately  of  glass  and  gutta  percha,  may  be  packed 
one  within  another.  When  funnels  of  the  latter-named  material 
are  used,  they  should  be  appropriated  to  each  special  purpose  and 
devoted  to  that  alone,  as  the  difficulty  of  rendering  them  perfectly 
clean  makes  it  very  unsafe  to  use  a  hyposulphite  of  soda  funnel,  for 
instance,  to  filter  nitrate  of  silver  solution. 

With  reference  to  the  circular  and  rectangular  supports  for 
filters,  it  is,  perhaps,  sufficient  (as  the  operations  of  amateur 
photographers  are  generally  con¬ 
ducted  on  a  small  scale)  merely  to 
allude  to  one  or  two  instances  with¬ 
out  giving  any  detailed  description. 

The  ordinary  woollen  filter-bag  used 
by  cooks  for  filtering  jellies  is  an 
illustration  of  a  woollen  filtering 
medium,  being  supported  or  sus¬ 
pended  by  a  circular  wooden  hoop. 

Linen  may  sometimes  be  advanta¬ 
geously  substituted  for  flannel,  espe¬ 
cially  when  it  is  desired  to  filter  a 
caustic  alkaline  solution — such,  for 
instance,  as  liquor  potassce.  In  either 
case  the  wooden  or  whalebone  hoop, 
which  runs  through  the  wide  hem 
at  the  mouth  of  the  bag,  is  suspended 
by  means  of  strings  to  any  suitable 
support,  and  a  vessel  being  placed 
underneath  to  receive  the  filtered 
solution  the  operation  may  proceed. 

This  form  of  filter  was  once  called 
“Hippocrates'  sleeve." 

This  brief  notice  of  the  mechanical  supports  will  be  found  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  purposes  of  most  amateurs.  We  have  now,  therefore, 
to  turn  our  attention  to  the  porous  media.  Many  who  have,  per¬ 
haps,  regarded  the  operation  of  filtration  as  the  mere  passage  of 
a  liquid  through  paper  will  be  not  a  little  interested  to  learn 
that  such  substances  as  broken  glass,  sand,  powdered  glass,  rock 
crystal,  animal  charcoal,  asbestos,  and  linen  and  woollen  fabrics 
are  included  among  what  may  be  termed  (in  the  abstract)  porous 
media.  Among  all  these,  paper  is  the  most  important  to  the 
amateur  photographer. 

The  essential  qualities  which  it  is  necessary  good  filtering  paper 
should  possess  are  of  a  somewhat  opposite  character,  since  it 
must  be  readily  permeable  by  the  liquids  to  be  filtered,  and  at  the 
same  time  strong  enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  liquid,  and 
sometimes  a  heavy  precipitate,  supported,  of  course,  by  the  funnel. 
It  is  also  important  that  the  paper  should  impart  no  soluble  matter 
to  the  liquid  which  is  passed  through,  either  in  the  form  of  saline 
or  colouring  matter.  And  when  it  is  desired  to  collect  a  precipi¬ 
tate — as  in  the  case  of  throwing  down  an  old  nitrate  of  silver  bath, 
where  it  is  the  chloride  of  silver  which  is  saved,  while  the  filtrate 
or  liquid  which  passes  through  is  rejected — it  is  no  less  important 
that  the  paper  should  have  a  tolerably  smooth  surface,  in  order 
that  the  precipitate  may  be  removed  without  difficulty.  Tliero 
are  three  kinds  of  paper  in  commerce  which  combine  these  quali¬ 
ties  in  a  very  fair  degree. 

The  best  and  purest  is  that  known  as  Swedish  filtering  paper. 
This,  however,  is  so  expensive  that  it  is  seldom  used  by  photo¬ 
graphers  as  a  filtering  medium,  being  employed  by  them  almost 
exclusively  for  making  the  paper  pyroxyline.  It  may  not  in¬ 
appropriately  be  regarded  as  an  instance  of  nearly  pure  lignine, 
G,4II20O20,  and  is,  on  that  account,  peculiarly  applicable  for 
entering  into  the  composition  of  so  choice  a  preparation  as  photo¬ 
graphic  collodion.  Its  chief  use  as  a  filtering  medium  is  among 
analytical  chemists,  for  whose  operations  in  estimating  minute 
quantities  of  precipitated  matter  it  is  especially  suited,  on  account 
of  the  small  amount  of  ash  which  it  yields  by  burning. 


American  Greenbacks. — These  bank  notes,  it  appeal's,  are  so  coloured 
with  green  ink  that  they  cannot  be  photographed,  nor  the  colour  dislodged 
with  alkalies. 
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PRINCIPAL  CAUSE  OP  SLOWNESS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

LBNSES.* 

By  M.  Mc-A.  Gaudin. 

Ever  since  the  discovery  of  photography,  the  chemical  rays  have 
been  regarded  as  the  most  active  portion  of  the  spectrum,  and 
this  opinion  has  been  based  upon  the  greater  modification  of 
photogenic  substances  at  the  most  refrangible  extremity,  and 
from  thence  to  the  visible  region  which  has  been  regarded  as  the 
seat  of  the  actinic  or  chemical  rays.  It  has  also  been  observed 
that  certain  tints  of  glass  oppose  powerful  obstacles  to  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  these  same  chemical  rays — to  the  extent,  in  fact,  in  the 
case  of  yellow  and  red,  which  are  the  most  luminous  of  inter¬ 
cepting  chemical  rays  altogether,  while  glass  of  a  blue  and  violet 
tint,  which,  though  much  darker,  are  almost  actinic  in  a  degree  equal 
to  colourless  glass.  It  is  on  this  account  that  yellow  glass  has  been 
60  carefully  avoided  in  the  construction  of  photographic  lenses. 

As  soon  as  a  perfectly  colourless  glass  was  obtained  it  was 
conceived  that  the  most  suitable  material  for  lenses  was  secured, 
little  thinking  that  this  glass  was  far  from  possessing:  actinic 
transparency.  Since  the  important  discoveries  of  MM.  Kirchhoff 
and  Bunsen  on  the  constitution  of  the  solar  spectrum,  the  analysis 
of  light  has  been  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  and  all 
previous  knowledge  seems  to  have  proved,  as  it  were,  but  an 
opening  for  the  new  science. 

Many  English  physicists  have  recently  made  some  very  inter¬ 
esting  experiments  (which  will  be  inserted  in  La  Lumiere  as  soon 
as  the  articles  now  in  course  of  publication  shall  have  been  com¬ 
pleted),  from  which  it  results  that  ordinary  glass  of  the  best 
appearance  is  almost  impenetrable  to  chemical  rays,  so  much  so, 
that  its  use  should  be  abandoned,  especially  when  transparent 
prisms  and  lenses  are  required. 

This  imperfect  transmission  of  chemical  rays  by  glass  has  long 
been  ignored,  because  no  one  had  thought  of  comparing  it  with 
other  natural  transparent  bodies,  which  are  only  found  in  limited 
number  of  the  required  size;  for,  when  liquids  are  acted  upon,  if 
a  great  variety  of  substances  can  be  used,  the  necessity  for  giv¬ 
ing  them  an  envelope  of  glass  soon  gives  rise  to  the  same 
obstacle.  In  fact,  the  glass  being  almost  as  impenetrable  to 
actinic  rays  as  a  metal  is  to  luminous  rays,  its  thickness  makes 
scarcely  any  difference. 

The  mode  of  observation  herein  followed  is  very  simple,  as  will 
be  seen  on  perusing  the  following  To  estimate  the  permeability 
of  bodies  by  chemical  rays  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  com¬ 
pare  the  spectra  produced  by  them  from  prisms  cut  at  the  same 
angle;  when,  see  what  arises  at  the  outset!  llock  crystal —a  sub¬ 
stance  which  may  be  placed  in  the  first  rank,  and  first  in  point  of 
importance  for  comparison — yielded  a  very  long  spectrum  in  the 
region  of  the  chemical  rays  where  glass  showed  almost  nothing. 
Fluor  spar  produced  a  very  similar  result,  and  water  also,  but 
under  the  condition  of  enclosing  it  in  a  cell  of  rock  crystal. 

Glass  is  thus  shown  to  be  much  inferior  to  rock  crystal  or  fluor 
epar  in  point  of  rapidity  when  used  for  photographic  lenses,  and 
great  advantage  would  doubtless  result  from  substituting  these 
new  substances,  which  will  doubtless  be  successfully  achromatised. 
I  have  always  said  that  fused  rock  crystal  is  the  most  admirable 
substance  for  optical  purposes,  and  this  new  property  will  give  it 
a  great  superiority  for  photograph}\ 

The  fusion  of  rock  crystal  is  only  a  matter  of  £  s.  d.;  and,  when 
the  price  at  which  the  best  optical  glass  is  sold  is  borne  in  mind, 
the  expense  will  not  be  considered  great.  The  fluoride  of  calcium 
is  relatively  much  more  fusible;  but  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
preserves  its  transparency  so  well  after  fusion.  If  so,  the  family 
of  artificial  fluorides  offers  great  facilities  for  remedying  this  defect. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  best  existing  lenses,  in  point  of 
rapidity,  are  only  a  first  step  towards  what  will  be  accomplished 
when  the  true  rapid  lens  is  achieved,  having  the  new  mineral  sub- 
stauces  for  a  basis,  which  we  hope  will  be  soon  produced. 


“NOTES,”  HARMONIOUS  AND  DISCORDANT,  ON 
VARIOUS  SUBJECTS. 

By  J.  T.  Taylor. 

Intermediate  Films. 

Much  has  recently  been  said  and  written  upon  the  subject  of 
coating  the  glass  plate  previous  to  laying  on  the  collodion  film. 
Various  substances  have  been  recommended,  many  of  them  ad¬ 
mirably  answering  the  purpose  intended,  viz.,  preventing  the 
collodion  slipping  or  breaking  off  the  glass.  Within  the  past  few 
Weeks  another  such  preliminary  coating  has  been  added  to  the  list 
previously  existing.  This  is  a  solution  of  gutta-percha  in  benzole. 
*  From  L%  Lumiere, 


I  would  caution  all  against  using  it  for  this  purpose,  as  it  is,  par 
excellence ,  the  substance  of  all  others  the  worst  adapted  for  effect¬ 
ing  the  desired  object.  Nay,  in  1855  Mr.  Archer  made  it  the  subject 
of  a  patent  for  a  totally  antagonistic  purpose,  namely,  the  removal, 
intoto,  of  the  collodion  film  from  the  glass  plate,  and  for  which  object 
a  fair  experience  in  its  use  warrants  me  in  saying  it  is  well  adapted. 

I  can  somewhat  strongly  recommend  a  layer  of  very  dilute 
albumen  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  the  collodion  film  on  the 
plate.  There  is  this  objection  which  may  be  urged,  that  it 
tends  to  introduce  organic  matter  into  the  bath.  So  it  should  do, 
only  in  practice  it  does  not.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
film  is  extremely  attenuated.  The  value  of  this  agent  is  best 
tested  by  procuring  a  collodion  so  very  rotten  as  scarcely  to  sus¬ 
tain  a  drop  of  water  falling  on  it.  Have  a  plate  half  coated  with 
the  diluted  albumen,  and  after  drying  it  proceed  with  collodion  as 
if  taking  a  picture.  Wash  the  plate  under  a  heavy  fall  of  water, 
and  the  collodion  film  will  be  washed  away  with  the  exception  of 
the  half  insulated  by  means  of  the  albumen.  A  suitable  strength 
of  solution  for  this  purpose  may  be  albumen  one  part,  water  eight 
parts:  a  few  drops  of  ammonia,  or  a  piece  of  camphor,  introduced 
into  the  solution,  will  cause  it  to  keep  perfectly  for  several  months. 


Transferring  Films. 

On  being  made  aware,  a  few  weeks  ago,  of  the  possibility  of 
removing  the  thin  film  of  albumen  from  off  the  sheet  of  albumenised 
paper  after  a  picture  had  been  printed  upon  it,  I  at  once  concluded 
that  it  was  apiece  of  manipulation  the  applications  of  which  would 
be  very  numerous  and  highly  important.  Thesubject  hassince  then 
been  introduced  to  the  readers  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy  under  the  designation  of  “ Photodiaphanie.”  [See  last 
number,  page  371.]  It  undoubtedly  answers  the  purpose  claimed 
for  it;  but  there  are  dangers  and  difficulties  attendant  upon  its 
manipulation  which  may  prevent  its  getting  into  popular  favour. 
The  end  sought  to  be  attained  is  very  desirable,  being  the  decora¬ 
tion,  by  means  of  photography,  of  the  rounded  or  other  surfaces  of 
glass  and  porcelain,  which,  owing  to  the  impracticability  of  photo¬ 
graphy  in  the  usual  manner,  can  then  only  be  effected  by  a  process 
of  film  transference. 

The  dangers  and  difficulties  attendant  upon  an  attempt  to  trans¬ 
fer  the  film  of  albumen  from  paper  do  not  equally  apply  to  some 
other  methods  of  transfer.  The  experience  of  some  years  in  at 
least  one  of  those  about  to  be  mentioned,  warrants  the  assertion 
that  the  removal  of  a  collodion  film— with  its  picture— is  a  matter  of 
such  simplicity  and  ease  that  no  one  who  attempts  it  with  the 
most  moderate  amount  of  care  can  fail  of  success. 

Apart  from  the  decoration  of  vases,  &c.,  the  removal  of  a  film  is 
of  great  advantage  to  a  peripatetic  landscape  practitioner,  whose 
baggage,  after  it  is  increased  by  the  addition  of  ten  or  twelve  dozen 
of  large-sized  glass  negatives,  becomes  a  very  serious  consideration 
indeed.  A  process  sit  once  safe  and  simple,  by  which  he  may 
transfer  his  collodion  film  from  the  glass  to  a  sheet  of  paper,  or 
retain  it  in  a  portfolio  even  without  the  sheet  of  paper,  will  be 
felt  by  some  to  be  a  boon.  To  the  photographer  of  only  a  few'  years 
standing  the  following  remarks  are  offered  ;  for  to  the  ten  or  twelve 
years’  old  men  there  may  perhaps  be  a  good  deal  of  what  the  homely 
Scotch  proverb  expresses  by  the  phrase  “cauld  kail  het  again. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  remove  a  film  of  collodion  is  to  pour  over 
the  negative  a  solution  of  gutta-percha,  which,  after  being  allowed 
to  dry,  is  immersed  in  a  dish  of  water.  In  a  few  minutes  the  film 
is  found  to  be  entirely  separated.  The  solvent  for  the  gutta-percha 
is  benzole.  Other  solvents  have  been  tried  with  perfect  success,  hut 
this  one  is  best.  Those  employed  have  been  chloroform,  benzole, 
mineral  naphtha,  and  bisulphide  of  carbon.  Some  beautiful  transfers 
have  been  effected  bv  means  of  the  latter  substance,  but  the  smell  is 
far  from  being  pleasant.  This,  I  think,  constitutes  its  main  disadvan¬ 
tage,  for  otherwise  it  is  good  enough.  A  fevv  shreds  of  gutta-percha 
put  into  a  bottle  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  will  speedly  dissolve,  ana 
after  settling  for  a  short  time  is  ready  for  use.  Naphtha  is,  to  a  great 
extent,  free  from  the  objections  to  the  former  solvent,  as  the  smell 
can  easily  be  tolerated.  When  this,  or  its  more  refined  emanation, 
benzole,  is  employed,  I  have  always  set  the  bottle  containing  i 
into  hot  water  or  hot  sand,  as  that  materially  assists  solution,  m 
benzole  is  decidedly  the  more  desirable  solvent  of  the  two,  but  a 
present  its  price  is  somewhat  high.  After  solution  is  enecte  , 
the  gross  colouring  matter  will  fall  to  the  bottom. 

I  once  made  a  somewhat  large  quantity  of  solution,  and  ma  e 
much  stronger  than  it  might  have  been,  for  when  cold  it  was  tiara 
and  apparently  firm.  I  kept  it  at  a  gentle  heat  until  the  Sr0®  , 
particles  had  fallen  to  the  bottom,  after  which  I  allowed  it  to  eooi. 
When  it  had  consealed  the  bottle  was  broken,  and  the  purest  pan 
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of  the  contents  separated  and  put  into  another  bottle,  with  suffi¬ 
cient  additional  quantity  of  the  solvent  to  make  it  of  a  desirable 
Strength. 

Chloroform  as  a  solvent  is  open  to  objection  from  its  great 
density,  in  consequence  of  which  the  various  petty  impurities  in 
the  gutta-percha,  instead  of  taking  their  proper  place  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bottle,  will  insist  on  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  solution. 
Those  who  are  fond  of  exact  quantities  may  be  informed  that  forty 
grains  to  the  ounce  of  solvent  answers  most  admirably,  although  1 
have  had  equal  success  with  solutions  both  very  much  weaker  and 
very  much  stronger. 

The  solution  now  being  obtained,  we  next  inquire  into  the  best 
method  of  using  it. 

There  are  two  methods  of  doing  so.  Each  has  advantages 
peculiar  to  itself,  but  both  are  good.  The  first  way  is  as  follows  : — 
Coat  the  glass  plate  with  some  of  the  gutta-percha  solution  pre¬ 
pared  as  before  mentioned  :  allow  it  to  dry  before  a  fire  or  otherwise. 
When  cold,  coat  with  collodion,  excite,  expose,  develope,  fix,  and 
varnish.  It  is  now  immersed  in  water  for  a  few  minutes,  when 
the  film  is  found  to  separate  from  the  glass  without  any  trouble. 
If  preferred,  it  may  now  be  attached  to  paper,  or,  preferably,  may 
bo  used  for  printing  from  in  its  present  state.  No  danger  need  be 
apprehended  from  the  supposition  that  from  the  heat  to  which  it  is 
subjected  when  in  the  printing-frame,  the  gutta-percha  film  will 
adhere  to  either  the  paper  or  the  glass— -at  least  I  have  never  ex¬ 
perienced  any  annoyance  from  this  source. 

The  second  method  of  operating  consists  in  omitting  the  first 
coating  of  gutta-percha,  and  treating  the  plate  in  every  respect  as 
usual;  completing,  however,  by  coating  the  finished  picture  with 
the  transfer  solution,  and  drying  the  same  before  a  brisk  fire  or 
over  a  spirit  lamp — the  former  always  to  be  preferred. 

When  dry,  a  knife  is  passed  round  to  make  a  clean  edge,  after 
which  it  is  immersed  in  a  dish  of  water,  which  speedily  effects  a 
divorce  between  the  glass  plate  and  the  picture  formerly  adhering 
to  it.  For  experiments  in  carbon  printing,  photolithography,  and 
certain  kinds  of  photographic  engraving,  together  with  trans¬ 
parencies  which  are  mounted  with  ground  glass,  it  is  often 
necessary  to  have  reversed  negatives,  the  production  of  which  is 
sometimes  attended  with  considerable  trouble.  These  transferred 
films  obviate  all  difficulty  connected  with  the  reversal  of  a  negative, 
for  it  must  be  obvious  to  all  that  either  side  may  be  placed  in 
contact  with  the  paper  or  glass  which  is  to  he  printed  upon. 

Besides  gutta-percha,  gelatine  has  been  employed  as  a  medium 
for  effecting  the  transfer  of  the  collodion  film.  The  method  of 
using  it  is  not  difficult.  A  strong  solution  having  been  made,  it  is 
poured  warm  over  the  glass  picture,  and  when  dry  may  readily  be 
detached.  The  method  of  making  the  gelatine  solution  is  as 
follows : — Into  a  glazed  vessel  of  any  form  put  some  shreds  of 
Nelson’s  patent  gelatine ;  over  this  pour  cold  water  sufficient  to 
cover  it,  after  which  it  is  set  aside  for  a  few  hours.  When  now 
examined  the  gelatine  shreds  will  be  found  to  have  swollen  very 
considerably,  and  become  spongy  in  appearance.  The  cold  water 
is  now  decanted  off,  and  a  quantity  (more  or  less  according  to  the 
strength  desired)  of  boiling  water  poured  over  the  gelatine,  which 
will  be  found  at  once  to  dissolve  throughly.  It  should  be  of  such 
a  strength  as  to  cool  into  a  firm  hard  jelly,  which  is  liquified  when 
about  to  he  used  by  the  application  of  heat,  either  by  immersing 
the  dish  containing  it  in  another  vessel  of  hot  water  for  a  few 
minutes,  or  by  placing  it  near  a  fire. 

If,  instead  of  retaining  the  film  in  its  isolated  form,  it  is  deemed 
desirable  to  attach  it  to  a  sheet  of  paper  for  convenience  of  print¬ 
ing,  &c.,  the  best  method  of  proceeding  is  the  following  : — Pour 
the  hot  solution  of  gelatine  into  a  flat  dish,  on  which  float  apiece 
of  suitable  paper  in  the  same  manner  as  a  piece  of  albumenised 
paper  is  sensitised  ;  allow  it  to  remain  for  a  minute  or  two,  after 
which  hang  it  up  to  dry.  The  method  of  using  it  is  as  follows  : — 
Take  the  negative,  which  has  previously  been  thoroughly  dried,  and 
wet  its  surface  with  water ;  then  gently  cover  it  with  the  gelatined 
paper,  which  must  be  previously  softened  by  a  short  floating  on 
water.  The  glass  negative  with  its  paper  adherent  is  now  allowed 
to  dry,  after  which  it  is  immersed  again  in  water,  when  the  paper 
with  the  collodion  film  will  be  found  to  leave  the  glass. 

While  on  the  subject  of  transfers,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
mention  an  easy  method  of  removing  a  collodion  positive  from 
its  glass  support.  Varnish  the  face  of  the  glass  positive  with  the 
ordinary  Brunswick  black  of  the  shops,  and  drain  and  dry  in  the 
usual  manner.  Immerse  it  in  water,  having  previously  scraped 
or  pared  its  edges,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  permeation  of  the  water. 
After  a  short  time  the  picture  will  be  found  to  have  detached 
itself  from  the  glass,  when  it  may  be  either  mounted  as  it  is,  or 
attached  to  a  sheet  of  paper  or  textile  fabric. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  A  NEW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ROOM. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  of  late  on  the  best  method  of 
constructing  glass-rooms  for  portraiture,  that  one  might  suppose 
the  subject  to  be  so  thoroughly  ventilated  as  to  be  entirely  thread¬ 
bare.  Such,  however,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  the  case,  a  room 
having  lately  been  erected  at  Liverpool  on  somewhat  novel  prin¬ 
ciples,  quite  at  variance  with  generally  accepted  notions. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  features  which  at  once  strikes  the 
visitor  is  the  extreme  simplicity  of  construction,  and  the  entire 
absence  of  curtains  or  other  means  of  shutting  off  extraneous 
rays. 

The  light  and  shade  arrangement  is  effected  by  changing  the 
position  of  the  subject  beneath  the  covered  portion  of  the  roof. 
Thus  any  effect  of  shadow  may  he  produced  by  causing  the  sitter 
to  advance  or  recede,  and  by  altering  the  position  laterally  at  the 
same  time. 

The  pitch  of  the  roof,  it  will  also  he  observed,  is  at  a  consider¬ 
able  angle,  and  is  continued  within  such  a  short  distance  of  the 
level  of  the  floor  as  to  dispense  with  the  accustomed  side-light. 

For  the  following  description  the  writer  is  indebted  to  the 
courtesy  of  the  proprietors,  Messrs.  He! shy  &  Co.,  who  are  anxious 
that  their  views  shall  be  promulgated  for  the  guidance  of  their 
professional  brethren. 


The  aspect  is  N.N.E.  Length  of  room,  28  feet;  width,  14  feet, 
height  of  back  wall,  16  feet  6  inches;  height  of  front  wall,  5  feet 
6  inches.  Referring  to  the  diagram,  A  represents  the  portion  of 
the  roof  immediately  over  the  sitter,  covered  with  slates  and 
plaster  in  the  usual  manner,  and  extends  8  feet  6  inches  along  the 
ridge.  B  is  a  similar  covered  portion,  of  equal  measure,  to  shade 
the  camera.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  roof  C  is  constructed  of 
British  plate  glass,  measuring  14  by  12  feet. 

Messrs.  Helsby  &  Co.  remark  that  if  space  had  allowed  they 
should  have  continued  the  glass  portion  of  the  roof  two  feet 
downward  at  the  same  angle  (45°),  and  blocked  out  the  same 
space  at  the  upper  portion,  which  no  doubt  would  have  been  a 
considerable  acquisition.  S. 

Me.  Warner  with  the  Aplanatic  Lens.— -We  have  been  favoured  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Warner,  of  Ross,  with  some  excellent  specimens  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  executed  by  himself,  with  the  aid  of  one  of  Grubb’s  aplanatic 
lenses  of  81  inches  focus,  furnished  with  what  is  known  as  the  “  port¬ 
able  mount,”  admitting  of  the  diaphragm  being  adjusted  at  different 
distances  from  the  lens,  in  order  to  suit  the  special  subjects  delineated. 
No.  1  is  a  landscape,  taken  on  a  12  X  10  inches  plate,  with  a  view  to 
illustrating  the  covering  capability  of  the  lens.  The  diameter  of  the 
circle  covered  is  twelve  inches  ;  but  in  order  to  avoid  the  introduction 
of  any  portion  of  unequal  brilliancy,  we  must  take  off  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  all  round,  thus  reducing  it  to  11J  inches.  But  this  enables 
us  to  cut  out  a  well-defined  picture,  somewhat  exceeding  9x7  inches, 
or  of  10  X  6  inches — that  is  to  say,  shewing  an  angle  of  57°  or 
62°  on  the  base  lines  respectively.  The  memorandum  on  the  proof 
is: — “Exposure,  30";  time, 3p.m.;  June;  portable  mount,  in.”  In  No.  2, 
A  Study  of  Nettles ,  the  portable  mount  is  noted  as  “drawn  out;” 
lienee  the  field  covered  is  not  so  large,  the  diameter  of  the  circle 
measuring  ten  inches  in  the  well-defined  portion,  which  would  allow  us 
to  cut  a  rectangular  oblong  of  8  X  6  inches,  or  9  X  41  inches.  Perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  specimen,  however,  is  the  Interior  of  an  Ironmonger' » 
Showroom,  on  a  plate  12  X  10  inches,  in  which  the  definition  is  remark 
ably  fine  right  across  the  plate — in  fact,  wonderfully  so — the  extreme 
corners  of  course  not  bearingany  impression,  being  beyond  the  twelve  inches 
diameter  covered.  The  memoranda  are: — “Portable  mount,  in;  stop, 
half-inch;  exposure, fourminutes;  time,  3.30p.m.;  month,  July;  developer, 
iron.”  In  addition  to  the  preceding  are — a  very  charming  and  artistic 
study  of  wood  and  water,  which  does  the  photographer  much  credit ;  and 
a  fine  cloud  subject,  taken  by  an  exposure  nearly  instantaneous.  It  is 
evident  that  Mr.  Warner  has  possession  of  an  instrument  that  he  appre¬ 
ciates,  and  shows  that  he  knows  well  how  to  use  it. 
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THEORIES  RELATIVE  TO  THE  COMPOSITION  OP  THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  IMAGE. 

EMPLOYMENT  OP  OXIDISERS  AND  OXYGENATED  WATER.* 

By  M.  Eugene  Sahler. 

After  my  communication  of  the  19th  instant  I  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  experiment,  from  which  I  am  enabled  to  draw  some  exact 
conclusions  : — 

Fourth  Experiment. — I  precipitated  some  chloride  of  silver  in  the 
dark,  and  washed  the  precipitate,  which,  being  contained  in  a 
capsule,  I  poured  on  one  side  only  some  solution  of  bichloride  of 
mercury,  and  then  exposed  it  to  the  light. 

The  effect  produced  is  well  known  to  chemists.  The  portion  in 
contact  with  the  bichloride  remains  white,  while  the  other,  is 
reduced.  I  separated  the  first  and  placed  it  in  contact  with 
oxygenated  water  in  the  dark.  Combination  took  place,  accom¬ 
panied  by  disengagement  of  heat,  resulting  in  the  formation  of 
oxychloride  of  silver,  and  not  of  oxychloride  of  mercury.  A 
colouration  would  have  indicated  the  presence  of  oxychloride  of 
mercury,  but  the  compound  remained  perfectly  white. 

Exposure  to  the  solar  rays  subsequently  induced  the  passage  of 
the  oxychloride  of  silver  through  all  the  various  tints  peculiar  to 
the  chloride,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  the  mercurial  salt. 

Bichloride  of  mercury,  as  well  as  heat,  prevents  the  oxydation 
of  chloride  of  silver,  which  cannot  then  be  reduced  by  light.  The 
absorption  of  oxygen  then  precedes  reduction,  and  the  formation 
of  oxychloride  is  a  transition  state  without  which  the  reduction 
is  impossible. 

In  the  case  of  bromides  and  iodides,  the  bromine  and  iodine, 
more  stable  than  chlorine,  continue  in  the  presence  of  the  oxy- 
bromide  and  the  oxyiodide  formed,  and  ^hinder  reduction.  The 
introduction  of  nitrate  of  silver  becomes  necessary  in  order  that 
the  decomposition  may  be  effected. f 

The  anomaly  presented  by  the  chloride  of  silver,  when  under 
the  action  of  two  physical  agents,  has  always  induced  me  to  seek  a 
more  rational  solution  than  the  one  usually  accepted ;  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  experiment  assures  me  that  I  have  nottaken  thewrongcourse: — 

Fifth  Experiment. — I  submitted  a  sensitised  and  washed  plate 
to  the  action  of  oxygenated  water,  and,  at  the  end  of  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes,  I  exposed  rapidly  by  means  of  an  instantaneous  shutter. 
The  proof  obtained  required  intensifying  to  make  it  fit  for  printing, 
but  it  was  clear  and  free  from  fog. 

Oxygenated  water  then  produces  the  maximum  of  sensibility  in 
the  dry  plate  and  instantaniety,  under  the  best  conditions  of 
apparatus  and  light.  The  film,  being  very  sensitive,  should  be 
carefully  preserved  from  light. 

We  have  received  besides,  from  M.  Eugene  Sahler,  the  follow¬ 
ing  observations:  — 

Take  a  weak  reducing  agent  (very  acid  sulphate  of  iron  will  do). 
In  concentrated  solution  the  reduction  takes  place  over  the  entire 
glass.  Pyrogallic  acid  and  salts  of  alumina  produce  the  same 
effect,  blackening  completely. 

The  oxygenated  water  should  be  employed  in  the  diluted  state, 
and  care  taken,  in  pouring  it  over  the  glass  after  sensitising  and 
washing,  that  it  does  not  touch  the  fingers  previously  stained  by 
traces  of  developing  solution,  for,  if  so,  clear  lines  would  be 
formed  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  plate. 

The  other  operations  as  usual  after  exposure.  Immerse  the 
plate  in  a  three-per-cent,  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 


Itotixcs  af  |llj0tagrapl)i;t  Jiikntraus. 

By  Samuel  Hxghley,  F.G.S.,  F.C.S.,  &c. 

ENLARGING  CAMERA  AND  LENS. 

Mr.  II.  R.  Nichols,  of  St.  Jude-street,  manufactures  an  enlarging 
apparatus  to  which  he  wishes  to  call  attention,  his  optical  arrange¬ 
ments  being  different,  he  believes,  from  any  yet  described,  but 
with  the  practical  working  of  which,  he  states,  he  has  every  reason 
to  be  satisfied.  The  departments  of  photography  to  whicli  he  has 
given  attention  are  landscape  and  architectural  subjects. 

The  back  part  of  the  camera  is  similar  to  an  ordinary  sliding 
trunk  body,  with  two  grooves  behind  for  the  reception  of  the 
plate-1  lame  and  focussing-screen.  This  body  is  square,  to  allow 
of  a  moveable  diaphragm,  with  an  oblong  aperture  in  it  being 
placed  with  its  longer  dimensions  in  a  horizontal  or  vertical  position, 
according  as  a  view  or  portrait,  &c.,  is  to  be  taken,  the  object 
’From  the  Revue  Phot  igraphique. 

+  This  assertion  is  dispute!  by  several  English  experimentalists. — Ed. 


being  to  cut  off  all  extraneous  rays  beyond  those  that  are  required 
for  the  picture,  so  as  to  avoid  false  reflected  lights.* 

This  portion  may  be  used  for  taking  the  negative;  but,  when  an 
enlargement  is  to  be  produced,  a  smaller  square  body  is  connected 
to  the  front  to  elongate  the  arrangement,  and  within  this  a  square 
board,  that  carries  the  lens,  works  to  and  fro,  to  allow  of  the  lens 
being  brought  nearer  to  or  from  the  negative,  according  to  the 
size  of  picture  required.  Outside  this  smaller  body,  another,  that 
carries  the  positive  from  which  the  enlargement  is  made,  slides 
backwards  and  forwards  to  allow  of  the  proper  adjustments  being 
made  for  focussing,  where  it  is  clamped  by  a  screw  provided  for 
the  purpose.  Into  the  end  of  this  extreme  body  slides  a  plate- 
frame,  within  which  the  glass  positive  is  fixed.  At  the  side  of  the 
smaller  elongating  body  a  graduated  scale  is  fixed  to  allow  of  the 
proper  focus  for  each  subject  being  registered.  The  lens  that  Mr. 
Nichols  recommends  for  this  arrangement  consists  of  two  achro¬ 
matic  meniscus  combinations,  each  having  a  focus  of  eight  inches, 
placed  at  a  distance  of  two  and  a-half  inches  apart,  with  their 
concave  surfaces  facing  each  other.  A  Waterhouse  diaphragm  is 
placed  between  the  combinations,  the  size  of  the  aperture  em¬ 
ployed  being  dependent  on  the  distance  of  the  object  focussed,  and 
not  on  the  intensity  of  the  light,  as  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

The  size  of  negative  preferred  by  Mr.  Nichols  is  one  of  2|  by 
3J  inches,  obtained  in  the  ordinary  form  of  camera.  A  positive 
picture  is  made  therefrom  on  a  glass  of  the  same  size,  but  of  the 
best  quality,  extra  white,  and  free  from  flaws  of  any  description, 
by  superposition  printing,  one  or  two  greyed  glasses  being  placed 
behind  the  negative  to  diffuse  the  light  as  much  as  possible ;  for 
then  whatever  faults  may  exist  in  the  glass  of  the  original  nega¬ 
tive  they  will  not  be  rendered  in  the  positive.  As  the  glass  pre¬ 
pared  for  this  positive  must  be  placed  in  close  contact  with  the 
original  negative,  dry  manipulation  is  necessary,  and  here  the 
resin  process  may  be  used  with  advantage.  The  resultant  positive, 
when  perfectly  dry,  is  protected  with  freshly-filtered  varnish.f 
The  amplification  is  produced  by  placing  the  positive  in  the 
frame  at  the  smaller  end  of  the  camera.  The  necessary  adjust¬ 
ments  having  been  previously  made,  according  to  the  size  of  view 
desired,  the  finishing  touches  of  focussing  are  completed  while 
the  instrument  is  in  a  horizontal  position ;  and  then,  by  a  suitable 
mechanical  arrangement  in  the  stout  tripod  stand  on  which  it  is 
placed,  it  is  turned  towards  the  sky  at  any  desired  angle  or  verti¬ 
cally.  The  plate  on  which  the  large  negative  is  to  be  produced  is 
then  inserted,  light  admitted  to  the  small  positive  by  raising  a 
flap  in  its  supporting  frame,  and  the  proper  exposure  completed. 

Those  who  are  desirous  of  seeing  how  enlarged  photographs 
may  be  produced  by  taking  light  direct  from  the  sky  instead  of 
employing  condensers,  as  in  the  solar  camera  arrangements,  should 
inspect  a  large  paper  positive  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales, 
produced  from  a  carte  de  visite  by  means  similar  to  that  recom¬ 
mended  by  Mr.  Nichols,  which  is  now  on  view  in  the  shop  of  Mr. 
Charles  Heisch,  the  present  sole  representative  of  the  firm  of 
Murray  and  Heath,  of  Piccadilly,  the  original  being  one  of  the 
carte-sized  negatives  recently  taken  by  Mr.  Vernon  Heath. 


its  nf  dljaf. 


A  BIT  ABOUT  HONESTY  AND  THE  BEST  POLICY. 

In  those  very  ancient  days  when  the  yet  new  art-science  we  repre¬ 
sent  existed  not  (really  the  extent  of  our  present  familiarity  with 
photography  makes  the  nearest  days  of  its  non-existence  appear 
quite  a  long  way  back  in  the  past),  it  was  said  by  those  terribly- 
sagacious  fellows,  the  Critics,  that  the  great  essential  in  the  art  of 
portraiture  was  the  power  of  flattering.  In  other  words,  the 
noble  (?)  feeling  which  induced  people  to  sit  for  miniatures  and 
other  portraits  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  supposed  uni¬ 
versal  one  of  personal  vanity !  And  so  widely  was  this  assertion 
believed,  thatportraits  and  portraitists  were  sneered  at  as  pandering 
to  ignoble  desires,  and  looked  down  upon  as  very  low  art  and  very 
poor  artists,  for  which  all  truly  aspiring  painters  had  a  becoming 
sentiment  of  contempt. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  other  great  painters  of  his  time,  raised 
the  art  of  portraiture  a  little  out  of  this  kind  of  estimation ;  but 
even  he  fully  recognised  flattery  as  a  law  of  his  profession,  and 
stated  that  Avhen  you  were  painting  flesh-— no  matter  whose  flesh 
you  might  desire  to  represent-— you  were  to  think  not  of  avoiding 

*  We  are  surprised  that  this  plan  is  not  oftener  adopted  by  photographic  instrument 
makers;  for  we  have  iong  since  experienced  the  advantage  of  this  arrangement,  and 
adopted  it  in  all  the  cameras  we  have  constructed;  but,  as  a  rule,  cameras  are  made 
oblong,  not  square,  and  it  i3  only  in  this  form  that  the  diaphragm  can  be  conveniently 
employed. — S.  H. 

+  We  should  fancy  that  this  operation  were  better  omitted. — S.  H. 
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the  false  and  conventional,  not  of  imitating  the  nature  before  you, 
but  of  “a  pearl  and  a  ripe  peach.”  So  strongly,  indeed,  was  this 
idea  rooted  in  public  opinion,  that  when  photography  was  first 
talked  of  for  portraiture  its  non-success  was  widely  and  confidently 
prophesied,  because  it  could  only  tell  the  truth,  and  could  not  bow 
down  to  the  mighty  opinion  of  all  the  wise  men  of  the  press,  and 
gloss  it  over  with  a  lie. 

,  Well,  Sir-oracles  though  they  were,  these  sage  critics  were 
altogether  wrong,  as  the  boundless  success  of  the  new  art  most 
decidedly  proved ;  and,  to  make  that  proof  the  more  striking,  the 
early  photographic  portraits,  so  far  from  flattering  their  subjects, 
did  just  the  reverse.  It  was  positively  because  photographic  por¬ 
traits  did  not  flatter  that  photography  became  the  rage ;  and  for 
every  one  of  the  banished  face-flatterers  of  the  palette  there 
sprung  up  a  thousand  mechanical  followers  of  the  chemicals  and 
camera,  all  of  whom  found  a  most  liberal  share  of  public  patron¬ 
age  awaiting  them,  and  many  of  whom  retired  quietly  in  a  few 
years,  comfortably  provided  for  during  their  lives. 

But  the  lessons  of  experience  are  hard  to  learn.  No  sooner  was 
the  image  of  the  camera  obtained  upon  paper  than  the  pernicious 
old  ideas  of  falsehood  and  flattery  were  revived.  The  unfortunate 
face-flatterers  were  again  in  demand,  and  so  greatly  in  demand 
that  their  ranks  were  swelled  from  every  quarter — scene-painters, 
print-colourists,  young  lady  and  gentlemen  amateur  painters,  and 
artists  from  abroad — all,  all  were  in  immense  request,  and  to  work 
they  all  went,  “altering  and  improving,”  cutting  out  here,  putting 
in  there,  softening  this  and  destroying  that-— in  short,  torturing 
the  poor  photographs  into  something  which  should  resemble  the 
worst  of  those  inane  old  things  which  photography  by  virtue  of 
Its  truth  had  driven  triumphantly  from  the  field  of  public  favour. 
So  the  exhibited  paper  pictures  at  the  doors  of  the  photographic 
portraitists  changed  from  things  hard  and  flat,  patchy  and  in¬ 
artistic,  if  you  like,  but  which,  so  far  as  they  went,  were  greatly 
more  true  and  artistic  than  the  gaudy  daubs  and  black  and  white 
montrosities  which,  in  every  nine  establishments  out  of  ten, 
speedily  usurped  their  place. 

At  first  the  public,  just  as  ignorant  of  real  art  as  the  photo¬ 
graphers  by  whom  such  “  colourists  ”  and  “  touchers-up  ”  were 
employed,  were  largely  attracted  by  the  so-called  “improvements.” 
If  truth  could — and  it  then  appeared  to  them  that  it  could — be  com¬ 
bined  with  such  “pretty”  colours  or  such  a  nice  high  degree  of 
polishing  up,  why  how  pleasant  it  would  be  !  So,  deceived  by  the 
increased  patronage  thus  unfortunately  obtained,  the  employers  of 
the  vast  army  of  colourists  and  touchers-up  rejoiced  greatly,  and 
said,  with  the  wise  men  of  old,  “  verily,  all  is  vanity,”  meaning 
personal  vanity.  And  thus  they  thrived,  and  the  army  of  photo¬ 
graphic  touchers-up  and  colourists  also  thrived,  growing  and 
spreading  mightily  over  the  whole  face  of  the  land. 

But  the  public  found  it  out!  It  was  discovered  that  the  old 
falsehoods  had  been  revived,  under  the  name  of  the  new  art :  that 
all  their  new  lamps  were  old  ones.  Then  came  the  reaction  ;  and 
now  there  not  only  exists  a  strong  public  prejudice  against 
coloured  and  touched-up  photographs — for  which  photographers 
have  only  themselves  to  thank,  unless  public  ignorance  comes  in 
for  a  share  of  the  blame — but  (as  those  who  wait  in  the  reception 
rooms  of  portrait  establishments  can  prove)  the  number  of  unfor¬ 
tunate  colourists  and  touchers-up  who,  having  nothing  better  to 
do,  wander  in  shabbiness  and  mournfulness  from  street  to  street, 
hopelessly  exhibiting  their  specimens  and  soliciting  wurk,  is  sadly 
too  large,  although  even  now  increasing. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  carte  de  visile  mania — as  it  has  been 
termed — may  have  had  more  than  a  little  to  do  with  this  ;  but,  if  it 
■were  so,  as  the  demand  for  these  elegant  little  pictures  decreases, 
the  old  favourites,  supposing  them  to  be  favourites,  would 
naturally  reappear.  Now,  neither  here,  where  the  carte  de  visite 
is  certainly  becoming  less  popular,  nor  in  Paris,  where  the  carte  de 
visite  may  be  said  to  have  had  its  day,  is  this  the  case. 

The  moral  of  all  this  is  very  simple.  Let  us  render  our  photo¬ 
graphic  portraits  as  perfect  as  possible  by  rendering  them  as  true 
to  nature  as  possible.  Let  our  operators  remember  that  the  half¬ 
tones  which  give  roundness  also  give  form,  which  is  likeness; 
that,  as  finish  in  a  painting  simply  means  truthfulness — or  all  our 
best  writers  on  art,  Mr.  Ruskin  included,  are  mistaken — so  finish 
in  a  photograph  is  literally  the  same  thing  ;  that  it  is  as  incumbent 
upon  photographers,  if  they  are  ambitious  of  becoming  artists,  to 
study  nature,  as  it  is  for  painters  to  do  so.  We  must  not  run 
away  with  all  sorts  of  mistakes  concerning  “what  the  public  likes;” 
the  public  does  not  exactly  understand  why ,  but  the  public  likes 
truthfulness,  because  truthfulness  means  perfect  likenesses  as  well 
as  perfect  pictures.  How  often,  when  Mr.  So-and-So  shows  us  a 
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hard  black-and-white  thing — which,  between  us  twain,  is  a  very 
striking  likeness  of  nothing  that  is  human  —  do  we  hear  Mr. 
So-and-So  remark,  in  reply  to  our  fault-finding,  “Oh!  but 
you  see  the  public  will  have  white  faces.”  Now  this  is 
not  generally  true,  although  it  may  be  exceptionably  so. 
The  public,  having  no  love  of  the  blackness  which  arises  from 
under-exposure,  adopts  the  popular  expression  in  asserting  that 
flesh  is  white,  just  as  a  jolly  red  or  purple-faced  drunkard  is  never¬ 
theless  called  “  a  white  man  ;”  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
meaning  of  this  is  to  be  interpreted  into  asserting  that  a  man’s 
clean  face  and  a  man’s  clean  shirt  front  are  precisely  similar. 
Rejlander’s  best  portraits  seldom  have  even  a  touch  of  pure  white 
about  them  ;  but  no  one  ever  dreams  of  calling  them  black  or 
dirty-faced,  and  everybody  recognises  them  as  true  pictures  and 
famous  likenesses — that  is  to  say,  everybody  knowing  the  originals, 
or  understanding  what  is  meant  by  artistic  finish. 

And  now  to  apply  the  moral  to  coloured  photography.  Truth¬ 
fulness  of  imitation  is  just  as  valuable  here  as  in  the  case  of  simple 
untouched  photographs.  There  is  no  worse  policy  than  that  of 
trusting  to  the  form  for  likeness  and  to  the  colour  for  flattery  ;  and 
there  is  no  greater  mistake,  if  you  want  to  secure  a  first-class 
connection  in  your  business  as  a  portraitist,  than  that  of  having 
the  eyes  enlarged,  the  mouths  diminished,  the  hands  lessened  to 
the  proportions  of  a  bird’s  claw,  and  the  colouring  looking  as  if  all 
flesh  was  not  only  grass,  but  also  roses  and  lilies  or  other  radiant 
beauties  of  the  floral  regions.  A  painting  of  this  kind  may  be  very 
attractive  to,  and  be  greatly  admired  by,  those  unacquainted  either 
with  true  art  or  the  natural  appearance  of  the  original ;  but,  as  a 
likeness,  it  will  never  for  one  instant  stand  in  competition  against 
a  really  artistic  portrait,  good  in  form,  in  finish,  and  in  colour. 

In  illustration  of  this  I  remember  a  clever  and  successful  photo¬ 
grapher,  now  deceased,  who  used  to  engage  one  artist  to  colour 
such  of  his  photographs  as  were  intended  for  portraits,  and  an¬ 
other  to  beautify  and  flatter  those  which  were  merely  intended  to 
prove  attractive  as  specimens;  because,  while  the  former  was 
careful  not  “to  overstep  the  modesty  of  nature,”  the  other  thought 
about  nothing  but  flattering,  altering,  and  improving.  This  alter¬ 
ing,  flattering,  and  improving  business  is,  moreover,  dangerous, 
because  ideas  vary  so  much  on  these  points.  While  the  educated 
colourist  may  dream  of  flattering  with  the  rich  splendour  of  ripe 
peaches  and  the  delicate  transparent  hues  of  pearl,  another,  less 
clever,  vulgarises  such  ideas  into  the  waxen  dummies  in  a  hair¬ 
dresser’s  window,  or  thinks  the  perfection  of  painting  is  to  be 
found  in  the  unbroken  colours  of  a  milliner’s  gaudy  window;  and, 
according  to  the  taste  or  want  of  taste  in  the  photographic  em¬ 
ployer,  are  the  public  provided  with  portraits  which  delight  or 
disgust.  Truth  in  colour  is  no  less  important  than  truth  in  form, 
when  the  finish  and  reality  of  living  nature  is  intended  to  be  por¬ 
trayed,  as  it  is,  or  should  be,  in  every  case  of  simple  portraiture. 

Speaking  with  the  weight  of  fifteen  years’  experience,  I  say  de¬ 
pend  upon  it  in  portraiture,  as  in  most  other  things,  “  honesty  is  the 
best  policy.”  Photography  took  the  place  of  the  old-fashioned 
portrait  painters,  because  it  was  more  true.  Plain,  untouched 
photographs  banished  the  elaborately-stippled  black  and  white 
pictures,  because  they  were  more  true;  and  coloured  photography 
has  lost  its  once  prominent  place,  only  because  colour  was  applied 
to  diminish  instead  of  increase  the  likeness— to  flatter  and  con¬ 
ventionalise,  instead  of  imitating  Nature  and  perfecting  the  re¬ 
semblance. 

Flattery  appeals  but  to  the  personal  vanity  of  fops  and  fools, 
while  the  art  which  is  applied  to  faithfully  realising  and  per¬ 
petuating  the  persons  and  features  of  individuals  is  upheld  by 
all  the  best  and  noblest  feelings  of  our  nature.  This  consideration 
alone  should  convince  the  portraitist  that  it  is  better  to  be  true 
than  false  in  his  productions.  His  art  is  said  to  have  originated 
in  the  most  divine  of  sentiments — that  of  love.  His  production  it 
is  which  cheers  the  heart  of  the  soldier  by  the  midnight  camp  fire 
in  a  foreign  land;  which  perpetuates  in  the  heart  of  the  child  the 
memory  of  departed  parents;  which  brings  its  tender  consolation 
to  the  heart  of  the  absent  or  the  bereaved.  To  be  brief :  it  is  his 
productions  which  strengthen  and  propagate  those  feelings, 
emotions,  and  sentiments  by  which  society  itself  is  held  together 
in  unity,  peace,  and  harmony. 

I  was  speaking  what  I  have  here  written  to  a  friend  the  other 
evening;  and  said  he, — “There  is  a  great  amount  of  truth  in  your 
remarks.  Why  don’t  you  give  us  them  in  print?  They  would  be 
useful  and  pleasant  as  one  of  your  Bits  of  Chat." 

After  thinking  a  minute  or  so,  I  replied — “Well,  perhaps  I  may 
do  so,  and  in  that  case  I  hope  its  readers  will  have  the  goodness 
to  be  of  your  opinion.”  A.  H.  W. 
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STEREOGRAPHS. 

FERNS,  IN  THEIR  OWN  HAUNTS. 

Photographed  by  H.  PETSCHLER. 

Manchester:  H.  Petschler  and  Co.,  84,  Market  Street. 

There  is  perhaps  no  class  of  stereographs  which  would  command  a  more 
extensive  circulation  amongst  scientific  followers  of  botanical  studies  than 
a  good  series  showing  the  several  British  species  as  they  exist  in  their 
natural  habitats.  Those  now  before  us,  though  embracing  but  few  species 
of  ferns,  form  a  worthy  commencement  of  such  a  series,  and  we  sincerely 
hope  that  the  artist  will  take  every  available  opportunity  of  adding  to  their 
number.  Their  mere  value  as  pictures  is  by  no  means  to  be  overlooked, 
and  some  of  them,  even  without  the  aid  of  the  stereoscope,  will  attract 
purchasers.  For  instance,  who  could  resist  the  beauty  of  No.  330,  Grotto 
op  Ferns  in  Derbyshire,  in  which,  amongst  other  denizens  of  this  rocky 
district,  a  fine  plant  of  the  Pteris  aquilina  fills  the  greater  part  of  one  side 
of  the  natural  grotto,  while  a  smaller  one  of  the  Blechnum  spicant  is  snugly 
ensconced  in  a  niche  on  the  opposite  side?  No.  332  is  another  specimen 
of  the  Pteris,  presenting  a  more  rigid  aspect  from  its  having  been  more 
hardily  reared. 

In  Nanny  Nutter’s  Porridge-pot,  No.  333,  is  a  beautiful  plant  of 
Athyrium  felix-fremina,  with  its  graceful  feathery  fronds,  more  elegantly 
arranged  than  a  lady’s  court  plume. 

Unless  we  are  mistaken,  in  No.  339 — a  scene  on  the  Stream  Side  in 
Chunel  Wood — we  recognise  a  species  of  Aspidium. 

No.  335,  another  scene  in  Nanny  Nutter’s  Porridge-pot,  is  very 
interesting.  A  portion  of  a  thick  wood,  through  which  the  sunlight 
struggles  in  brilliant  patches,  is  earpetted  by  masses  of  ferns,  amongst 
which  is  to  be  seen  the  Polypodium  vulgare.  The  five  species  already 
mentioned  are  all  we  have  been  able  to  detect  amongst  the  several 
slides  ;  they  are,  however,  presented  under  so  many  different  conditions 
of  location  that  a  special  value  is  thereby  imparted  to  each  stereograph. 
Compare,  for  instance,  Nos.  70,  284,  and  336,  in  which  the  same  species 
arc  found  under  different  aspects. 

We  have  two  specimens  numbered  71,  being  the  same  scone — one  vig¬ 
netted,  the  other  not  so.  We  have  often  pointed  out  the’disad vantage  of 
vignetting  stereographs,  and  had  we  any  doubt  remaining  on  the  impolicy 
of  the  practice,  these  specimens  would  have  decided  the  point.  The 
vomgnetted  slide  is  a  charming  production.  We  are  informed  that  the 
negatives  have  been  taken  chiefly  with  an  aplanatic  six-inches  focus  lens, 
and  by  the  Tanpenot  process — one  that  has  always  been  a  favourite  with 
oui'  Manchester  friends,  and  deservedly  so,  for  they  have  certainly 
excelled  in  its  practice. 

To  the  young  botanist  stereographs  like  those  now  before  us  applied  to 
any  kind  of  plant  must  be  invaluable,  enabling  him  to  become  familiar 
with  the  natural  physiognomy  of  the  living  specimens  of  which  in  too 
many  instances  he  is  at  present  obliged  to  study  only  from  drawings,  or 
perhaps  mutilated  dried  samples  in  the  herbarium.  If  anything  can 
make  up  for  the  absence  of  the  originals  in  their  own  homes,  it  is  such 
cleverly-executed  portraits  of  them  as  Mr.  Petschler’s  stereographs. 


CHEMICAL  MANUFACTURES  ON  THE  TYNE. 

Of  the  information  imparted  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevenson,  in  an  elaborate 
paper  on  the  above  subject,  read  in  Section  B  at  the  late  meeting  of  the 
British  Association,  the  following  will  be  interesting  to  our  readers,  as  it 
shows  how  much  we  are  indebted  to  Newcastle  for  two  important 
chemicals  used  in  photography. 

Protosulphate  of  Iron. — The  first  manufactory  for  the  production 
of  green  copperas  in  England  was  founded  about  the  year  1579,  when 
one  Matthew  Falconar,  a  Brabanter,  “  did  try  and  draw  very  good  brim¬ 
stone  and  copperas  out  of  certain  stones,  gathered  in  great  plenty  on  the 
shore,  near  unto  Minster,  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey.”  Mr.  Thomas  Delaval 
commenced  to  manufacture  copperas  at  Hartley,  about  the  year  1748,  but 
he  subsequently  sold  the  manfactory  to  his  brother,  Lord  Delaval ;  and  by 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  11th  of  George  III.,  in  1771,  power  was  given  to 
Sir  Francis  Blake  Delaval  to  grant  to  Sir  John  Hussey  Delaval,  in  fee 
simple,  all  the  copperas  works  then  and  there  existing,  which  may  enable 
us  to  form  some  idea  of  the  importance  then  attached  to  this  manufacture. 
The  late  Mr.  Barnes  and  Alderman  Forster  erected  the  first  copperas 
works  on  the  Tyne,  at  Walker,  in  1798,  which  are  still  in  operation. 
The  quantity  at  present  manufactured  is  about  2,000  tons  per  annum, 
and  the  process  is  still  the  same ;  but  Mr.  Thomas  Barnes  has  applied  the 
refuse  crystals  to  a  novel  purpose.  This  refuse  was,  and  is,  generally 
thrown  away,  but  Mr.  Barnes  uses  it  as  a  manure  on  his  farm,  on  the 
thin  soil  which  lies  on  the  magnesian  limestone.  He  finds  that  the  depth 
of  the  soil  is  gradually  increasing  by  the  disintegration  of  the  rock,  and 
that  the  more  he  uses  the  more  satisfactory  are  the  results.  The 
beneficial  effort  of  the  copperas  is  doubtless  partly  due  to  the  natural 
decomposition  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  with  the  sulphate  of  iron,  and 
partly  to  the  action  of  the  peroxide  of  iron  on  the  organic  matter  of  tho 
soil,  while  being  constantly  renovated,  a  supply  of  oxygen  is  provided  in 
a  solid  form,  by  this  hydrated  oxide  of  iron. 

II yfosulphite  of  Soda. — The  manufacture  of  hyposulphite  of  soda 
has  largely  increased  of  late  years,  and  we  believe  that  in  1838  it  was  not 
made  at  all  upon  the  Tyne.  In  1854  the  produce  only  amounted  to  50 
tons  a  year.  It  has  gradually  risen  to  400  tons  per  annum.  In  addition 
to  being  used  in  photography  it  is  largely  employed  as  an  “  anti-chlor” 


in  papermaking,  and  from  tho  Tyne  the  markets  of  Europo  and  America 
are  chiefly  supplied.  In  1852  Mr.  W.  S.  Losh  obtained  a  patent  for  the 
manufacture  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  from  soda  waste,  which  has  been  the 
means  of  greatly  lessening  the  price,  and  consequently  extending  its 
application  in  the  arts.  On  account  of  its  greater  stability  hyposulphite 
of  soda  has  nearly  superseded  the  use  of  tho  older  salt  of  suli>hito  of  soda 
as  an  “anti-chlor,”  the  latter  being  chiefly  confined  to  sugar  refineries  as 
a  dooxidiser.  Dr.  Jullion  has  recently  obtained  a  patent  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  hyposulphite  of  lime,  to  be  used  as  an  “anti-chlor,”  but  it  has 
not  been  introduced  in  commerce,  the  apparatus  for  its  manufacture  in 
course  of  erection  at  the  J  arrow  Chemical  Works  being  not  yet  completed. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  THE  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  ROYAL 
CORNWALL  POLYTECHNIC  SOCIETY. 

[from  our  own  reporter.] 


“Everywhere  I  see  around  me 
Itise  the  wondrous  world  of  art."  —  Lonofcllow . 


The  annual  Exhibition  of  this  old-established  Society  was  held  on 
Tuesday,  the  15th  ult.,  and  following  days,  in  the  Polytechnic  Hall, 
Falmouth.  It  was  attended  by  a  vast  concourse  of  visitors,  who  took 
advantage  of  the  railway  extension  which  has  now  placed  Falmouth  in 
more  direct  communication  with  other  parts  of  the  world  and  neighbour¬ 
hood,  and  gave  to  the  old  “packet  town”  quite  a  gay  and  gala-day 
appearance. 

The  chair  at  the  meeting — held  at  noon  on  the  opening  day — was 
taken  by  J.  J.  Rogers,  Esq.,  M.P.,  the  Vice-President,  who  stated  he 
appeared  in  that  position  at  the  request  of  the  venerable  President,  Sir 
Charles  Lemon.  The  Chairman’s  observations  gave  much  satisfaction 
to  a  crowded  meeting. 

The  various  arrangements,  as  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the 
energetic  and  indefatigable  Secretary  (Mr.  Sydney  Hodges)  and  the 
Committee,  were  as  complete  as  their  available  means  would  admit. 
General  satisfaction  is  out  of  the  question.  There  is  always  a  large 
class  of  fault-finders,  and,  most  probably,  there  ever  will  be  ;  but  for  all 
that,  the  arts — graphic  and  photographic — together  with  machinery, 
manufactures,  and  inventions  of  various  kinds,  were  well  cared  for. 
And  by  way  of  giving  an  extra  dash  of  spirit  to  the  affair,  Professor 
Pepper’s  “ghost”  was  called  in  to  aid — far  from  a  light  affair,  as  his  ghost- 
ship  has  to  trail  about  with  him  a  ton  weight  of  paraphernalia,  in  order  to 
render  his  appearance  complete.  Many  consider  the  greatest  point  of 
the  illusion  to  be  the  delusion  under  which  the  patent  officers  must  have 
laboured  when  granting  the  Professor  a  monopoly  for  a  very  old  and 
well-known  effect. 

Last  year  the  absurd  treatment  photographers  received  at  the  hands  of 
the  International  Commissioners  prevented  many  from  sending  pictures 
to  the  World’s  Show,  and  some  first-rate  productions — Robinson's  Bring¬ 
ing  Home  the  May ,  for  instance,  noticed  in  this  Journal  at  the  time — 
found  their  way  to  Falmouth.  This  year  a  variety  of  first-class  specimens 
have  been  exhibited  both  by  professionals  and  amateurs — some  from  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  and  some  from  distant  places — and  in  each 
instance  giving  unmistakeable  evidence  of  the  growing  improvement  and 
further  perfecting  of  this  most  delightful  art. 

Where  so  much  was  good,  it  would  occupy  more  space  than  we  have 
at  command  to  notice  each  production,  and  can  only  refer  to  those  to 
which  prizes  were  awarded,  simply  observing  that  the  subjects — Stone- 
leigh  Deer  Parle,  Warkworth  Castle,  Holy  Island,  &c  ,  &c. — must  have 
satisfied  the  most  fastidious;  while  the  contributions  of  Colonel  Stuart 
Wortley  were  particularly  conspicuous  for  their  sky  effects.  The  latter 
obtained  a  first  silver  medal.  The  colonel  also  added  to  the  interest  and 
eclat  of  the  meeting  by  reading  an  able  and  instructive  paper,  On 
Photography  in  Relation  to  Art.  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Leamington,  was 
also  awarded  a  first  silver  medal.  Bronze  medals  and  other  awards 
were  adjudged  to  Mr.  S  Thompson,  Mr.  J.  II.  Morgan  (of  Bristol),  and 
Dr.  Tresidder  (of  Falmouth) — to  the  latter  for  his  contribution  of  Indian 
Photographs. 

The  Society  has  also  an  Art  Union  in  connection  with  the  Exhibition, 
the  drawing  for  which  took  place  on  the  19th  ult.,  G.  Blatchley,  Esq.,  in 
the  chair,  when  the  following  photographs  came  up  as  prizes : — 

No.  1053 — The  Missal  Thrush . Mr.  U.  Clinton. 

2241 — Choir  of  Angels  . . Mr.  R.  Veale. 

558 — Egeria . Mr.  Gregory. 

2525 — Robin  Hood .  ...Rev.  T.  Phillpotts, 

454 — Happy  as  a  King  . Mr.  Rule. 

1314 — Durham  Cathedral . Mr.  Hambly. 

793 — Porch  of  Jedburgh  Abbey  . Mr.  Luke. 

1122 — Musicians  Ambulans  . Mr.  Paddon. 

213 —  The  Faithful  Shepherdess . Mr.  W.  Genn. 

From  the  above  list  photographers  will  perceive  that  they  were  not 
neglected.  We  advise  them  to  exhibit  here.after  at  the  Royal  Cornwall 
Polytechnic  Society,  and,  as  the  showmen  say,  to  “  be  in  time.' 
Much  confusion  was  caused  by  contributors  sending  in  pictures  at  the 
last  moment,  so  that  the  Committee  has  come  to  the  determination  for 
tho  future  to  refuse  everything  sent  after  the  time  specified  in  the 
printed  notices.  Several  contributors  of  carte  pictures  were  so  very 
much  behind  time  that  no  places  could  be  found  for  their  productions. 
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While  on  the  subject  of  carte,  pictures,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a 
series  of  high-sounding  announcements— —in  fact,  what  the  Anici  icans 
call  “tall  talk ’’—has  appeared  of  late  in  the  advertising  pages  of 
many  provincial  papers,  offering  to  copy  cartes  de  visits,  &c.,  at 

fabulously  low  prices,  by  sending  the  picture  to  be  copied;  and  many 
havino-  caught  at  the  bait  were  “taken  in,  losing  both  money  and 
pictures,  as  these  “  advertising  Arabs  of  tiie  dark  solution  never  re¬ 
turned  either  one  or  the  other.  The  editors  of  several  western  papers 
have  ordered  the  announcements  to  be  withdrawn.  For  the  sakeof^a 
very  beautiful  and  popular  art,  it  is  high  time  these  and  other  discredit¬ 
able  proceedings  in  connection  therewith  were  stopped. 

The  Rival  Ghosts.— A  general  assembly  of  ghost-raisers  took  place 
on  the  23rd  ult.,  before  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  the  library  of  ids  lord¬ 
ship’s  house,  in  Hampshire.  Messrs.  Dircks  and  Pepper  wished  to  get 
the  Great  Seal  granted  to  their  patent,  and  _ several  other  of  our  now 
numerous  ghost-raisers  were  present  to  o'  j  icfc  thereto.  Among  the 
objectors  were  two  photographers— Mr.  King,  ot  Bath,  and  Mr.  Silvester, 
of  London.  At  one  stage  of  its  progress  miniature  ghosts  were  raised 
for  his  lordship’s  inspection,  and  photographs  of  ghosts  taken  in_  the 
manner  described  by  our  valued  contributor,  Mr.  Taylor,  were  exhibited. 
His  lordship,  in  delivering  judgment,  granted  the  issuing  of  the  Great 
Seal  leaving  the  objectors  no  resource  but  the  usual  legal  one. 


Bitmmarn  of  Science. 

MM.  Reich  and  Richter  announce  the  discovery  of  another  new  metal. 
This  scientific  stranger  has  been  detected  in  two  Freiberg  ores ;  these  on 
being  examined  by  means  of  the  spectrum  apparatus  for  thallium,  instead 
of  giving  the  beautiful  green  line  characteristic  of  that  element,  gave  an 
intense  indigo-blue  line  differing  in  refrangibility  from  any  other  blue 
line  as  yet  observed.  This  led  the  authors  to  conclude  that  they  had  in 
hand  a  hitherto  unknown  metal,  to  which  they  have  given  the  name 
Indium.  The  chemical  proof  of  the  existence  of  this  body  is  as  yet  wanting. 
We  therefore  owe  to  the  beautiful  method  of  spectrum  analysis  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  coesium  and  rubidium  by  MM.  Bunsen  and  Kirchhoff ;  of 
thallium  by  our  own  countryman,  Mr.  Crookes,  F.R.S. ;  and  now  of 
indium  by  the  above-named  chemists. 

■  One  of  the  most  recent  applications  of  photography  to  general  science 
has  been  made  by  M.  Zirkel,  who  calls  in  its  aid  for  the  purpose  of 
registering  the  results  of  an  elaborate  microscopic  investigation  into  the 
minute  structure  of  various  crystalline  rocks  hitherto  supposed  to  be.  of 
igneous  origin.  M.  Zirkel,  on  the  contrary,  finds  that  the  majority 
are  of  aqueous  formation.  He  is  induced  to  make  this  statement .  in 
consequence  of  the  observation  that  the  quartz  of  most  .  granitic 
rocks— generally  mixtures  of  quartz,  feldspar,  and  mica— contains,  when 
examined  by  the  microscope,  numerous  cells  nearly  filled  with  a  colourless 
liquid.  This,  of  course,  could  not  have  been  the  case  had  the  granite 
originally  been  in  a  state  of  fusion.  The  intimate  structure  of  these 
rocks,  including  the  cells  above  alluded  to,  have  been  photographed,  and 
present  very  interesting  specimens  of  photomicrography. 

Professor  Phillips  recently  presented  to  the  Royal  Society  the  results 
of  some  important  astronomical  observations  of  the  planet  Mars.  It  has 
been  long  known  that  Mars  at  different  periods  of  its  orbit  presents  dis¬ 
similar  phases.  From  a  careful  comparison  of  the  author’s  results  with 
those  of  Madler,  Herschel,  Jacobs,  and  De  la  Rue — in  all  extending  over 
about  thirty  years— Professor  Phillips  is  disposed  to  think  that  large  and 
variable  tracts  of  snow  can  be  distinguished,  extending  at  least  over  five 
hundred  square  miles.  The  presence  of  water  is  not  certain.  On  the 
whole  the  author  concludes  that  over  a  permanent  basis  of  bright  and 
dusky  tracts  a  variable  envelope  gathers  and  fluctuates,  partially  modify¬ 
ing  the  aspect  of  fundamental  features,  and  even  in  some  cases  disguising 
them  under  new  lights  and  shades  which  present  no  constancy— a  thin 
vapourous  atmosphere,  probably  resting  on  the  surface  of  land,  snow,  and 
water.  If,  then,  Mars  possesses  three  of  the  ancient  elements— air,  earth, 
and  water — what  is  there  to  prevent  it  being  inhabited  likewise  ? 

Drs.  Matthiessen  and  Yogt  have  shown  that  the  higher  the  conducting 
power  of  any  metal,  at  a  temperature  of  0°  C  for  a  current  of  electricity, 
the  greater  is  the  decrease  in  conductivity  between  the  temperatures  of 
0°  and  100  0. 


M.  Lamy  recently  presented  to  the  Parisian  Academy  of  Sciences  a 
note  on  the  poisonous  effects  of  the  new  metal  thallium.  The  author 
states  that  when  working  with  that  element  he  frequently  felt  an  unac¬ 
countable  lassitude  and  total  want  of  energy.  This  he  afterwards  found 
to  be  caused  by  the  inhalation  of  thallium  in  some  form,  whether  as  a 
volatile  salt  of  the  metal,  or  mechanically  as  dust  directly  carried  into 
and  deposited  on  the  surfaces  of  the  air  tubes  of  the  lungs.  The  highly 
poisonous  effects  of  the  oxygen  and  chlorine  compounds  of  the  metal  were 
fully  demonstrated  by  experiments  or:  animals.  Iodide  of  potassium  is  a 
good  antidote. 

Dr.  L.  van  Lohe,  of  Amsterdam,  has  invented  an  instrument  which  ho 
calls  the  petroleoscope,  and  in  construction  is  said  to  resemble  the  ordinary 
eudiometer  so  much  employed  in  gas  analysis.  The  apparatus  is  used  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  degree  of  inflammability  of  the  varieties 
of  petroleum  at  present  in  the  market.  If  this  instrument  is  really  simple, 
easily  worked,  and  accurate  in  its  indications,  it  will  doubtless  mate¬ 
rially  aid  in  preventing  the  dangerous  explosions  which  now  so  frequently 
occur  from  the  use  of  the  American  rock  oils.  E.  J.  R. 


fJMes  of  the  l$tflntj). 

The  leading  event  of  the  past  month  has  been  the  great  scientific  congress 
at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  at  which,  however,  photography  played  a  very 
inferior  part.  Whether  this  was  due  to  a  dearth  of  papers  on  matters 
photographic,  or  to  the  little  encouragement  afforded  by  the  British  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  their  authors,  we  cannot  exactly  say ;  but  we  should  have 
thought  the  time  had  arrived  when  the  art-science  might  have  worthily 
filled  at  least  a  sub-section  of  its  own,  and  feel  sure  that,  as  in  Section 
D,  if  such  a  sub-section  were  once  formed  it  would  prove  neither  the 
least  interesting,  useful,  or  attractive  portion  of  the  whole  meeting. 

In  a  former  number  of  this  Journal  we  quoted,  some  short  time  since, 
a  paragraph  concerning  “  photography  and  murder,”  and  gave  also 
sundry  humorous  comments  on  the  subject  from  the  Lancet.  This  para¬ 
graph  has  travelled  into  France,  and  is  there  going  the  round  of  the 
French  press,  with  “additions  and  alterations”  sufficient  to  bring  it 
back  home  again  as  a  “  bran  new  ”  sensation  paragraph.  The  new  version 
of  this  old  story  says  that  Mr.  Warner’s  photographic  experiment  showed 
on  the  retina  of  the  eye  of  a  butchered  calf,  not,  as  was  first  stated,  lines 
which  the  imagination  could  convert  into  those  of  the  slaughter-house 
floor,  but,  “  of  course,”  the  image  of  the  butcher  !  It  is  moreover  stated 
that  Dr.  Phipson  has  written  a  letter  to  Cosmos  confirmatory  of  Mr. 
Warner’s  experiment.  “  Wonders  will  never  cease  !” 

Among  the  publications  of  the  month  is  photolithographic  facsimile 
reproductions  of  the  earliest  editions  of  Shakespere,  and  one  which 
should  be  in  the  possession  of  every  photographic  society  throughout 
the  kingdom,  and  in  the  folio  or  studio  of  every  photographer  who 
loves  his  art.  Six  years  ago  it  set  us  all  a-wondering,  and  roused 
to  active  life  the  jealousy  and  enmity  of  those  who  cry  aloud  in  our 
public  places — “  There  is  no  art  but  our  art,  and  painting  is  its  pro¬ 
phet !  ”  and  as  time  gees  on  its  interest  will  become  historical.  It 
is  the  first  “composition”  picture  ever  produced,  being  Rejlander’s 
Two  Ways  of  Life.  The  price  can  be  no  obstacle  to  its  possession, 
for  it  is  published  at  half*  a-  guinea.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  prints 
produced  of  that  celebrated  photograph,  having  many  features  peculiar 
to  itself.  All  the  prints  of  the  original  large  size  were  (as  the  journals 
have  stated)  long  ago  disposed  of,  and  the  negatives  by  accident  de¬ 
stroyed  ;  but  although  the  new  issue  is  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  is  repro¬ 
duced  from  the  finest  and  most  perfect  of  these  original  prints,  it  is,  if 
equalled,  certainly  unsurpassed  by  any  of  them.  [The  reduced  copies 
now  published  have  been  taken  from  the  very  fine  original  copy  for¬ 
tunately  possessed  by  the  Publisher  of  this  J ournal,  the  use  of  the  picture 
having  been  most  willingly  granted  to  the  artist.]-— Colonel  Sir  Henry 
James  has  now  reproduced,  by  the  aid  of  his  process  of  photozinco¬ 
graphy,  as  much  of  Domesday  Book  as  relates  to  thirty  counties. 

Some  of  our  past  notes  of  vanished  months  have  shown  us  photography 
active  as  a  political  agent.  The  news  from  Poland  gives  us  another  in¬ 
stance  of  this.  The  encouragement  afforded  to  brigandage  by  the  Pope 
and  the  ex-King  Francis  perpetuates  the  horrors  enacted  by  their  cruel 
emissaries.  Alexander  Dumas,  visiting  one  of  the  hospitals,  saw  there  a 
poor  peasant,  named  Matteo  Ferrara,  who  had  been  seized  while  at  work 
woodcutting  for  the  support  of  a  wife  and  two  children ;  and  because  he  had 
formerly  belonged  to  the  National  Guard,  he  was  conveyed  into  the  moun¬ 
tains,  where  he  was  tied  to  a  tree  while  one  pitiless  villain,  in  revenge  for 
the  death  of  a  fellow-ruffian,  cut  off  his  ears  and  nose  with  his  dagger,  and 
scooped  out  Ms  eyes.  Dumas  has  not  only  published  a  history  of  this 
unfortunate  victim,  but  because  “  this  is  one  of  the  atrocities  which  in 
France  seem  incredible,”  accompanied  him  to  a  photographer’s,  and  ordered 
500  portraits  of  him,  which  are  now  on  their  way  to  this  country  and 
to  France,  as  an  appeal  to  public  indignation.  M.  Dumas  reserved  the 
best  of  the  portraits  as  a  present  to  the  Committee  of  Brigandage. 

M.  Nadar’s  gigantic  balloon,  to  which  we  have  already  called  atten¬ 
tion,  is  to  be  called  Quand  Meme.  Mr.  Walter  Weldon,  in  a  monthly 
magazine  bearing  his  name,  says  it  will  prove  a  failure,  and  asserts 
that  the  true  principles  of  aerial  navigation  will  be  iound  in  imitating, 
not  the  bird,  but  the  fish.  Aerial  photography  depending  upon  improve¬ 
ments  in  ballooning,  we  note  the  suggestion. 

The.  Council  of  the  London  PhotograpMc  Society  have  announced 
their  intention  of  presenting  to  each  member  of  the  Society  a  small 
copy  of  Mr.  Robinson’s  beautiful  picture,  called  Bringing  Home  the 
May.—  A  beautiful  landscape  photograph  by  Mr.  Henry  White  has  been 
chosen  as  this  year’s  third  presentation  picture  for  the  members  of  the 
South  London  Photographic  Society,  which  resumes  its  meetings  on  the 
second  Thursday  of  the  present  month. 

The  first  of  the  new  class  of  pirates  who  advertised  fifty  copies  of  other 
artist’s  productions  for  half-a-crown  has  reaped  a  failure.  The  sale  of 
his  stock,  plant,  and  apparatus  took  place  on  the  17th  ult.  at  bis  late 
place  of  business,  1  and  OtUUwlJUliy  ViETs,  Camden -road.  Three  large 
glass-houses,  capitally  fitted  up,  fetched  between  £20  and  £30  each,  but  the 
rest  of  the  photographic  stock  commanded,  on  the  whole,  very  fair  prices. 

A  scientific  commission  accompanies  the  French  expedition  in  Mexico, 
and  M.  Desire  Charnay,  whose  photographs  maybe  remembered  as  forming 
a  portion  of  the  French  collection  at  the  International  Exhibition,  is  one  of 
its  members.  From  the  Daily  Telegraph  we  learn  that  a  photographic  expe¬ 
dition  to  the  Clockner  and  formidable  glaciers  of  the  Saltsburg  and  Tyro¬ 
lese  Alps  has  achieved  considerable  success,  eight  different  views  of  the 
Clockner  having  been  taken  at  the  height  of  11,000  feet.  R.  A.  S. 
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Hie  dings  nf  Serticties. 

NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  first  meeting  of  this  Association  for  the  session  1863-4  took  place  at 
Alyddelton  Hall,  Islington,  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  23rd ult., — George 
Dawson,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  concluding  meeting  of  the  previous  session  were 
read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  were  balloted  for  and  duly  elected  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  : — Mrs.  Verschoyle,  of  Eaton-square,  Pimlico  ;  Rev.  Arthur  B. 
Cotton,  of  St.  Paul’s,  Bow  Common ;  Mr.  Alfred  Harman,  and  Mr.  F. 
W.  Hart. 

No  paper  having  been  brought  by  any  member,  the  evening  was  spent 
in  discussion  only. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Simpson  exhibited  a  specimen  illustrative  of  the  transfer¬ 
ence  of  the  albumen  film  from  paper  to  opal  glass,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  photographic  transparencies.  He  also  presented  some  small 
samples  of  the  paper  prepared  for  the  purpose,  for  the  use  of  those  mem¬ 
bers  who  might  wish  to  experiment  therewith.  It  was  stated  that  the 
end  was  accomplished  by  having  some  soluble  material,  such  as  gelatine, 
between  the  albumen  and  the  paper,  which  caused  the  film  to  float  off 
during  the  process  of  washing,  and  that  the  successful  catching  and 
placing  it  on  the  glass  was  simply  a  question  of  manual  dexterity.  Some 
pieces  of  paper  were  also  shown  from  which  the  albumen  had  been 
removed  after  printing,  and  which  still  bore  distinct  traces  of  the  pic¬ 
ture,  proving  incontestably  that  the  image  was  not  confined  to  the  albu¬ 
minous  surface. 

Mr.  Shave  thought  that  the  specimens  before  the  meeting  went  far  to 
prove  that  papers  varnished  or  rcsinised  previous  to  albumcnising  were 
best. 

Mr.  Martin  asked  what  Mr.  Simpson’s  views  were  with  reference  to 
the  permanence  of  that  class  of  productions ;  also  his  opinion  as  to  the 
possibility  of  fixing  them  in  the  furnace. 

Mr.  Simpson  saw  no  reason  why  they  might  not  be  regarded  as  perma¬ 
nent,  or  at  least  as  permanent  as  paper  prints.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  image  was  nearly  all  gold,  owing  to  the  displacement  of  the 
silver  by  the  first  metal  in  the  process  of  toning  ;  it  would  therefore 
yield  a  purple  image  by  calcination  in  the  furnace,  and  might  then  be 
coated  with  enamel. 

Mr.  Martin  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  enamel  which  fused 
at  a  'temperature  lower  than  that  at  which  albumen  would  carbonise  and 
decompose. 

Mr.  Shave  thought  there  was  not  much  advantage  in  that  method  over 
putting  it  at  once  on  the  glass  and  printing  by  development. 

Mr.  Simpson  (in  reply  to  queries  from  Mr.  Bockett  and  others)  said 
that  hot  water  was  unsuitable  for  effecting  the  separation  of  the  albumen 
from  the  paper.  It  was  too  violent  in  its  action,  and  caused  the  film  to 
exfoliate  ;  and  in  reference  to  that  paper  being  the  same  as  enamel  paper, 
it  was  probably  so,  and  if  so  the  manufacturer  had  dexterously  turned  the 
blistering  defect  in  the  one  case  to  practical  advantage  in  the  other. 

Mr.  Martin,  referring  to  the  question  of  permanency,  considered  that 
albumen  prints,  whether  remaining  on  the  paper  or*  transferred  to  glass, 
were  always  subject  to  that  deterioration  in  the  purity  of  the  whites  which 
arose  from  the  retention  by  the  albumen  of  a  silver  compound  sensitive  to 
light.  It  was  known  that  negatives  were  unaltered  by  lapse  of  time,  and 
if  transparent  positives  were  prepared  in  the  same  way,  i.e.,  by  develop¬ 
ment,  an  image  would  be  obtained  having  the  constitution  necessary  to 
ensure  permanency. 

The  Chairman  was  of  opinion  that  the  permanency  of  collodion 
pictures  was  dependent  on  the  character  of  the  deposit.  It  was  especially 
so  in  the  case  of  wax  paper  negatives,  he  having  some  negatives  by  the 
latter  process  in  his  possession  which  had  been  done  twelve  years,  and 
still  retained  their  normal  condition,  notwithstanding  exposure  to  damp 
air,  while  negatives  taken  on  albumenised  glass  about  the  same  time  had 
faded,  although  developed  in  the  ordinary  way  with  gallic  acid.  He 
attributed  the  greater  or  less  permanence  of  developed  photographic  images 
to  the  presence  or  absence  of  albumen  and  other  analogous  compounds. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hart  had  some  collodion  positives  of  a  veiy  early  date  de¬ 
veloped  by  pyrogallic  and  nitric  acid,  which  had  not  undergone  any 
change. 

Mr.  Simpson  thought  that  the  nearer  the  deposit  constituting  the 
image  approached  in  its  character  to  metallic  silver  the  more  likely  it  was 
to  be  permanent. 

The  Rev.  A.  B.  Cotton  said  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  long 
albumenised  paper  had  been  in  use. 

The  Chairman  had  used  it  in  1853,  but  the  process  was  not  then  new. 
.Mr.  Shave  asked  to  what  shaped  vase  Mr.  Simpson  had  transferred 
his  albumen  picture  P 

Mr  .Simpson  replied  that  it  was  purely  cylindrical,  being  curved  in  one 
direction  only,  although  the  elasticity  of  the  film  would  admit  of  its  being 
laid  on  vases  having  more  complex  curves. 

A  somewhat  desultory  discussion  ensued  on  the  practical  details  of 
manipulation. 

I  he  C  hairman  then  stated  that  although  it  afforded  him  great  pleasure 
to  meet  the.  members  on  that  the  evening  of  their  first  meeting  for  the 
present  session,  yet  ho  could  not  but  feel  regret  at  the  sad  occasion  of  his 


occupying  the  chair :  he  referred  to  the  sovere  illness  of  Mr.  Shadbolt, 
which  was  known  to  many  of  the  members  then  present,  and  ho  was  sure 
he  should  only  bo  giving  expression  to  the  feelings  of  the  whole  body  of 
members  when  he  said  how  deeply  he  sympathised  with  their  respected 
Vice-President  in  his  indisposition.  11c  (the  Chairman)  reverted  with 
gratification  to  the  feelings  of  good  fellowship  which  seemed  to  animate 
the  members  of  the  Association,  and  the  source  of  mutual  improvement 
which  the  meetings  could  not  fail  to  be,  so  long  as  they  were  conducted 
in  their  present  spirit,  and  the  same  absence  of  personal  feeling  main¬ 
tained.  He  could  not  regard,  however,  with  the  same  unqualified  satis¬ 
faction  the  general  reluctance  evinced  by  members  to  come  forward  with 
papers  detailing  their  various  experiences.  lie  was  awaro  that  in  most 
cases  the  reluctance  arose  not  so  much  from  apathy  or  supineness  as  from 
a  mistaken  notion  that  there  was  nothing  new  to  communicate.  He 
would  earnestly  ask  those  who  entertained  such  views  to  receive  tho 
assurance  that  they  were  in  error,  as  he  (the  Chairman)  had  found,  during 
a  long  photographic  experience,  that  there  was  something  new  to  notico 
every  day ;  and  if  the  very  youngest  photographer  amongst  them  could 
only  be  induced  to  work  with  his  head  as  well  as  his  hands,  and  to  note 
down  unusual  phenomena,  he  would  be  able  to  bring  forward  valuable 
matter  for  investigation,  and  by  so  doing  would,  so  to  speak,  be  throwing 
another  stone  on  the  heap  of  accumulating  knowledge,  which  would  tend 
to  make  photography  a  science  as  accurate  and  clearly  defined  as  mathe¬ 
matics.  He  thought  it  desirable,  if  possible,  that  the  subjects  of  papers 
should  always  be  announced  at  the  meeting  previous  to  that  on  which  they 
would  be  brought  before  the  members,  so  that  those  who  thought  proper 
might  come  prepared  to  take  an  active  and  profitable  part  in  the  discus¬ 
sion.  He  would  then  only  conclude  by  heartily  welcoming  the  members 
to  the  campaign  of  1863-4. 

Mr.  Simpson  showed  a  photograph  of  a  new  arrangement  of  the  solar 
camera  by  Mr.  Stuart,  of  Glasgow,  who  prints  direct  on  paper  and  not  by 
development.  Mr.  Simpson  also  showed  some  prints  illustrative  of  tho 
black  tone  obtainable  by  the  use  of  chloride  of  lime  in  the  toning  bath, 
consisting  of  a  weak  solution  of  acetate  of  soda,  chloride  of  lime,  and 
chloride  of  gold.  The  toning  occupied  one  hour ;  but,  although  hun¬ 
dreds  of  prints  were  immersed  at  one  time,  it  required  no  more  attention 
than  just  an  occasional  stir  up. 

Mr.  Hislor  had  been  much  struck  by  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Taylor,  in 
a  recent  number  of  The  British  Journal  or  Photography,  having 
reference  to  the  use  of  very  weak  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver  for  sensi¬ 
tising  paper.  He  (Mr.  Hislop)  having  been  unconsciously  experimenting 
in  the  same  direction — having  found  his  solution  to  contain  only  thirty 
grains  to  the  ounce,  when  he  thought  it  was  one  hundred  grains — could 
testify  to  the  superior  character  of  the  prints  he  had  obtained,  and  sup¬ 
port  the  facts  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Taylor.  He  was,  however, 
desirous  of  eliciting  the  opinions  of  members  present,  as,  if  it  were  true 
that  weak  solutions  would  do  as  well  as  strong,  it  was  very  important  to 
amateurs  of  restricted  finances  that  the  fact  should  be  fully  established. 

A  discussion  then  ensued,  in  which  Messrs.  Simpson,  F.  AY.  Hart,  Rev. 
A.  B.  Cotton,  Messrs.  Hislop,  Harman,  and  the  Chairman  took  part, 
towards  the  conclusion  of  which  Air.  Harman  very  kindly  volunteered  to 
bring  a  series  of  comparative  experiments  on  the  subject,  with  the  view  of 
resolving  the  question  at  the  next  meeting. 

Air.  Hislop  having  referred  to  the  use  of  a  great  deal  of  nitrate  of  soda 
and  very  little  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  sensitising  solution, 

Air.  Simpson  said  its  use  could  be  understood  if  the  action  of  nitrate  of 
soda  was  to  coagulate  the  albumen,  which  was  somewhat  doubtful. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  its  action  was  of  an  entirely  opposite  character. 
He  had  practically  proved  the  fact,  which  no  doubt  had  also  been  observed 
by  others,  that  the  natural  accumulation  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  an  old 
printing  bath,  gave  it  a  far  greater  tendency  to  dissolve  the  albumen  from 
the  surface  of  the  paper,  than  a  new  bath  containing  even  a  much  smaller 
proportion  of  pure  nitrate  of  silver.  He  had  no  doubt  of  this  fact. 

Air.  F.  AY.  Hart  said  that  one  sheet  of  paper  would  not  yield  more 
than  one  and  a-half  grains  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  the  solution  upon  which 
it  was  floated. 

Air.  Simpson  having  shown  some  exquisite  prints  from  negatives  by 
Blanchard’s  collodion,  and  the  next  meeting  having  been  announced  to 
take  place  on  the  21st  October,  the  members  separated. 


EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

This  society  met  on  the  16th  ult.,  when  Air.  Slight  occupied  the  chair. 

The  Secretary,  in  the  name  of  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth,  laid  on  the 
table,  as  a  donation  to  the  Society,  a  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Observations , 
the  same  work  alluded  to  in  our  last  as  having  been  submitted  to  tho 
British  Association  with  a  view  to  proving,  by  its  photographic  illustra¬ 
tions,  the  superior  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  at  a  high  elevation  com¬ 
pared  with  that  at  the  sea  level. 

On  the  motion  of  Air.  A.  Alelvelle  Bell,  the  thanks  of  the  Society 
were  awarded  to  the  donor. 

The  Secretary  called  attention  to  a  portrait  of  Air.  Rejlander,  which 
lie  had  received  from  Air.  AVall,  along  with  the  following  letter  : — ■ 

Sherborne  Yilla,  Dartmouth  Park  Road,  N.IV,, 
September  3rd,  18G3. 

Dear  Sir, — As  there  may  he  space  to  spare  in  the  elegant  album  so  generously 
presented  to  your  Society  by  Mr.  Waterston,  and  as  I  thought  a  carte  of  Rejlander  would 
prove  acceptable,  I  have  induced  him  to  send  you  one. 

“  Exchange  is  no  robbery.”  Being  too  honest  to  take  other  people’s  property  wrong- 
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fully,  I  shall  claim  this  hind  of  merit  by  disclaiming  another,  awarded  me  at  your  last 
meeting  by  Mr.  John  Nicol.  Rejlander’s  donation  was  purely  and  entirely  his  own, 
suggested  by  nothing  but  his  interest  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  advancement  of  our  art, 
his  conviction  that  the  future  of  photography  will  owe  at  least  as.  much  to  its  culture  as 
an  art  as  it  now  owes  to  its  culture  as  a  science,  and  his  feeling  of  gratification  in 
recognising  in  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society  a  powerful  representative  of  feelings 
and  convictions  similar  to  his  own  and  those  of— Yours  truly, 

Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor,  Hon.  Seo.  _  _  A.  H.  WALL. 

The  portrait  was  inspected  with  interest  and  received  with  thanks. 

A  communication  to  the  following  effect  was  then  made  The  Social 
Science  Association  is  to  hold  its  next  meeting  in  Edinburgh  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks.  It  being  the  intention  of  the  Senatus  of  the  University 
to  invite  the  members  of  that  Association  to  a  conversazione  in  the  large 
hall  of  the  University,  they  have  decided  on  having  the  several  recesses 
in  the  hall  fitted  up,  so  as  to  represent  and  explain  some  of  the  sciences. 
The  Secretary  then  read  a  letter  which  he  had  received,  inviting  the 
co-operation  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  so  as  to  have  the 
art-science  of  photography  fully  represented.  To  carry  out  this  object  as 
effectively  as  possible,  a  small  Committee  was  appointed,  and  empowered 
to  act  as  they  should  deem  most  prudent. 

The  Secretary  then  gave  the  members  an  account  of  the  principal 
novelties  brought  before  the  photographic  world  since  the  last  meeting. 
In  his  remarks  he  introduced  the  subject  of  carbon  printing — its  greater 
stability  over  silver  printing,  together  with  a  brief  sketch  of  its  history 
up  to  the  present  time — illustrated  by  specimens  of  Pouncy’s  sensitive 
paper,  and  prints  produced  on  it.  This  subject,  he  stated,  it  was  his 
intention  to  bring  before  them  shortly  in  a  more  elaborated  form.  The 
next  novelty  introduced  was  photodiaphanie,  or  the  ornamentation  of 
vases,  &c.,  by  means  of  photography;  after  which  followed  the  subject  of 
photographic  engraving  in  general,  but  more  particularly  Dallas’s  new 
method  of  engraving.  The  subject  was  illustrated  by  the  exhibition  of  a 
portfolio  of  photo-engravings,  embracing  several  by  the  processes  of 
Talbot,  Pretsch,  De  la  Rue,  and  Dallas.  He  concluded  with  a  notice  of 
alkaline  development  of  dry  plates,  and  printing  positives  by  means  of  a 
weak  solution  of  silver.  In  illustration  of  this  latter  subject  there  were 
exhibited  a  considerable  number  of  prints,  in  which  the  strength  of  the 
silver  varied  from  twenty  to  eighty  grains ;  and  as  they  were  produced 
in  many  instances  from  the  same  negative,  an  excellent  opportunity  -was 
thus  afforded  to  the  members  for  enabling  them  to  judge  of  the  difference. 

There  was  a  decided  expression  of  opinion  that  those  printed  with  the 
weak  bath  were  certainly  not  inferior  in  any  respect  to  those  by  the 
eighty-grain  solution. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  the  Secretary  for  his  communication 
and  the  meeting  then  adjourned. 

The  Tannin  Process. — We  have  been  favoured  with  a  translation  into 
the  French  language,  by  M.  Aime  Girard,  of  Major  Russell’s  first  edition 
of  his  Tannin  Process,  which  has  been  so  very  favourably  received  on  the 
continent  that,  we  doubt  not,  ere  long  the  second  edition  will  be  treated  in 
a  similar  manner. 

Photographers  and  Jupiter  Junior. — “  Jupiter  Junior,”  as  the  Satur¬ 
day  Review  called  the  Daily  Telegraph ,  published  on  the  19th  ult.  the 
following  ill-considered  epistle : — 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  ROOMS. 

Sir, — The  press  will  do  well  to  caution  ladies  against  going  alone  to  a  photographic 
studio,  as  it  is  called.  A  young  relative  of  mine,  who  has  considerable  personal  attrac¬ 
tions,  went  a  few  days  since,  without  any  attendant,  to  a  photographer  in  the  Western 
Central  District,  to  have  her  portrait  taken,  and  when  she  entered  the  room  the  photo¬ 
grapher  sent  his  son  cut  of  it,  locked  the  door,  and,  without  saying  a  woul  to  the  young 
lady  in  question,  kissed  her,  and  attempted  to  take  her  to  a  sefa.  She,  however,  cried 
out,  and  told  him  that  she  would  scream  “Murder,”  if  lie  did  not  desist.  This,  as  his 
wife  was  within  hearing,  alarmed  him,  and  he  a  locked  the  door,  out  of  which  my 
young  relative  immediately  rushed. — I  am,  sir,  yours,  &t\,  SENEX. 

Sept.  18. 

Tlic  Daily  Telegraph  too  frequently  gives  publicity  to  these  foolish  and 
mischievous  attacks.  The  fact  of  a  lady  having  been  thus  grossly  in¬ 
sulted  does  not  justify  “  Senex”  in  stigmatising  as  blackguards,  whom 
no  ladies  should  visit  unprotected,  the  whole  photographic  profession, 
even  though  the  insulted  lady  chanced  to  be  bis  “young  relative.” 
There  is  some  excuse  for  a  hasty  person  writing  in  the  heat  of  indigna¬ 
tion,  perhaps,  so  we  will  not  comment  further  on  the  letter  of  “  Senex 
but  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  editor  of  a  respectable  journal  for  inserting 
such  letters,  and  if  “Jupiter  Junior”  would  approach  tlie  stable  repute 
attained  by  the  elder  “Thunderer,”  the  appearance  of  such  strangely 
unjustifiable  productions  as  the  above  must  be  considerably  less  common 
than  they  have  been  of  late.  The  editor  of  the  Daily  Telegraph ,  how¬ 
ever,  discovered  the  mistake  lie  had  made  in  this  instance,  and  in  some 
degree  apologised  for  it  when  he  received  and  published  tlie  following : — 

Sir, — We  think  it  only  fair  towards  respectable  photographic  establishments  that 
your  correspondent  “  Senex”  sliou'd  state  the  exact  locality  of  the  place  where  his 
relative  was  treated  so  disgracefully.  To  only  mention  the  postal  district  leaves  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  establishments  open  to  suspicion  ;  and  in  fairness  to  ourselves  and  the 
public,  we  have,  we  think,  a  right  to  demand  that  your  correspondent  should  be  ex¬ 
plicit,  and  state  publicly  the  address  (if  not  the  name)  of  the  offending  person. — We 
are,  sir,  yours,  &c., 
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Such  cases  as  these  should  not  find  a  place  in  letters  to  the  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph  or  to  any  other  respectable  paper,  because  tlie  legitimate  legal 
medium  of  exposure  can  be  found,  where  both  sides  can  be  heard,  the 
whole  of  the  unexaggerated  facts  made  public,  the  real  culprit  punished, 
and  no  innocent  person’s  livelihood  he  injured  by  mysterious  insinua¬ 
tions  or  angry  and  hasty  denunciations,  in  publishing  which  the  daily 
press  does  not  use  hut  abuse  its  privileges. 


Waifs  anh  Straps. 

The  Use  of  Photography. — The  Standard  has  given  us  the  follow¬ 
ing  story : — Mr.  Brinley  Richards,  the  eminent  musician,  on  leaving  the 
Eisteddfod  meeting  at  Swansea,  took  with  him  the  wrong  umbrella. 
His  own  having  certain  peculiarities,  however,  was  recognised  through 
seeing  a  photograph  of  himself  taken  with  the  said  umbrella,  which  was 
accordingly  duly  restored. 

A  Hint. — We  have  dining  the  last  month  heard  many  photographers 
complaining  that  collodions  recently  purchased  from  various  makers  have 
one  common  peculiarity — that  of  making  the  eyes  of  the  operator  smart 
and  run  with  water  in  a  very  unpleasant  and  somewhat  alarming  way. 
We  have  observed  this  to  he  the  case  in  using  old  collodions  for  plate- 
cleaning,  and  have  also  noticed  it  in  connection  with  a  sample  of  collo¬ 
dion  now  in  use.  Perhaps  our  readers  may  have  had  some  experience 
in  this  direction.  Sight  is  precious  ! 

Mr.  Pouncy’s  Carbon  Photography. — The  process  which  the  patent 
specification  on  page  100  introduces  to  our  readers  has  been  much  talked 
of  lately  in  England.  The  inventor  has  for  some  months  exhibited 
specimen  prints,  and  these  elicited  favourable  notices  from  the  societies 
and  the  editors.  In  the  absence  of  any  specific  and  useful  information  of 
the  nature  of  the  process,  up  to  the  present  time  we  have  had  nothing  to 
lay  before  our  readers  on  the  subject.  Now  wre  have  the  details  of  the 
process  and  a  specimen  of  the  results.  Our  readers  will  get  little 
information  from  the  specification  :  that  document  appears  to  have  been 
elaborated  with  a  view  rather  to  mystify  and  conceal  the  alleged  invention. 
Chiefly  from  other  sources  we  have  learned  that  Pouncy’s  novelty 
consists  simply  and  only  in  the  use  of  printer’s  ink  mixed  with  asplialtum 
or  bichromate  ['?]  in  the  ordinary  carbon  process,  instead  of  gum  water 
and  bichromate.  The  specimen  we  have  before  us  is  on  thin  tracing 
paper,  and  is  well  done  for  a  picture  of  that  sort.  As  a  carbon  print  it  is 
good ;  but  for  artistic  effect,  or  as  a  rival  of  ordinary  photographs,  it  is 
worthless.  Carbon  printing  is  surely  worthy  of  encouragement,  but  its 
methods  must  be  vastly  changed  and  improved  before  it  can  interrupt 
the  ordinary  photographic  routine. — American  Journal  of  Photography . 

The  Loan-Collection  at  South  Kensington. — Photographs  of  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  works  of  art  lent  for  exhibition  last  year 
have  been  executed  by  Mr.  Thurston  Thompson,  and  recently  published — 
the  selection  having  been  made  by  Mr.  Robinson,  a  gentleman  well  known 
for  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  points  connected  with  mediaeval 
art-manufacture.  The  specimens  photographed  are  representative  of  the 
characteristic  styles  adopted  between  the  seventh  century  and  the  days  of 
George  IV .  Among  other  curious  relics  of  the  past  we  have  here  photo¬ 
graphed  the  grace-cup  of  Thomas-a-Beckett ;  specimens  of  the  celebrated 
Henri-Deux  ware,  so  romantic  in  its  origin,  so  mysterious  in  its  manu¬ 
facture,  and  now  so  rare  and  costly;  the  elaborately  and  intricately 
designed  steel  chair  which  was  presented  to  the  Emperor  Rudolph  II.  by 
the  citizens  of  Augsburg ;  illustrations  of  old  carving  in  wood  and  ivory, 
&c.,  &c. :  in  all  50  photographs.  Of  this  collection  The  Times  was  loud  in 
praise,  and  remarked — 

“  Of  the  many  functions  of  photography  there  is  probably  none,  after  the 
representation  of  elaborate  architectural  details,  for  which  that  process  is  so 
eminently  suited  as  the  delineatiou  of  works  of  plastic  art,  the  preciousness  of 
which  depends  as  much  on  the  perfection  of  intricate  ornamental  design  as  in 
beauty  of  form  or  costliness  of  material.  Perfect  photography — such  as  Mr. 
Thurston  Thompson’s — was  never  better  applied  than  on  this  selection  of  50 
choice  examples  from  among  the  masterpieces  of  art-workmanship  of  all 
periods,  from  the  7th  to  the  19th  century,  which  were  admired  by  something 
like  a  million  of  visitors  last  year  in  the  loan-collection  at  the  South  Kensing¬ 
ton  Museum.  The  text  accompanying-  the  collection  is  from  a  hand  as  com¬ 
petent  for  the  work  of  description  as  that  of  Mr.  Thurston  Thompson  for  the 
work  of  photographing.  It  is  supplied  by  Mr.  Robinson,  who  was  the  chief 
agent  in  getting  the  loan-collection  together,  and  the  compiler  of  the  excellent 
catalogue  of  it — at  once  the  model  for  catalogues  and  the  best  English  manual 
of  the  arts  of  design.  Those  who  occupy  themselves  theoretically  or  practi¬ 
cally  with  industrial  designs  (especially  in  the  precious  metals  or  in  clay), 
and  amateurs,  who  visited  with  delight  and  left  with  reluctance  the  cases  of 
the  loan-collection  at  South  Kensington,  may,  by  aid  of  this  publication,  con¬ 
tinue  their  studies  and  renew  their  pleasure.” 

Interesting  Experiment. — Mr.  Sonstadt,  working  with  platinum 
crucibles  in  his  chemical  pursuits,  was  “puzzled”  to  account  for  their 
assuming  a  dull  leaden  hue,  and  blistering  all  over  when  frequently 
heated  in  a  naked  gas  flame.  Haring  been  informed  that  this  effect 
had  its  origin  in  the  fact  of  platinum  becoming-  porous  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  heat,  and  absorbing  carbon  from  the  gas,  he  resolved  to 
try  the  effect  of  gilding.  He  found  that  as  the  platinum  grew  warm 
it  changed  colour,  and,  removing  it  from  the  flame  before  it  grew 
visibly  red,  Mr.  Sonstadt  was  much  surprised  to  find  that  every  vestige 
of  the  gilding  had  departed!  The  question  naturally  arose  what  had 
become  of  the  gold  ?  It  could  not  have  volatilised,  and,  consequently, 
the  platinum  must  still  have  held  possession  of  it.  Mr.  Sonstadt  asks — 
“  Does  platinum  then  alloy  with  gold  at  a  heat  below  redness  r”  But 
this  is  not  all :  the  crucible  being  again  used,  neither  changed  in  colour 
nor  blistered,  although  in  daily  use,  and  heated  to  redness  in  a  gas  flame 
many  times  during  the  day.  If  the  only  result  of  this  experiment  be 
found  in  its  economy  to  those  experimentalists  who  use  platinum  crucibles 
it  is  worth  chronicling  in  this  our  column  of  “Waifs  and  Strays.” 
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Lancashire  Distress  Fund. — In  our  last  issue  we  gave  the  pecuniary 
result  of  Messrs.  E.  and  H.  T.  Anthony’s  gift  to  this  fund  of  500  cartes 
de  visite  of  American  celebrities.  It  is  now  our  pleasing  duty  to  record 
the  result  of  the  drawing  last  month  for  the  camera  generously  presented 
to  the  same  fund  by  Mr  P.  Meagher,  of  Coppice-row,  London.  The  par¬ 
ticulars,  as  given  in  the  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society,  are  as  follow : — 
“  The  names  of  the  gentlemen  taking  the  shares,  in  number  one  hundred, 
had  been  written  in  a  book  in  the  order  of  their  application.  One  hundred 
slips  of  paper,  duly  numbered  from  1  to  100,  were  placed  in  one  hat,  and 
another  hundred,  on  one  of  which  was  written  the  word  ‘ prize,'  in  another 
hat.  Two  young  ladies  drew  the  papers,  one  calling  out  the  number  and 
the  other  blank  until  the  prize  was  drawn.  This  did  not  occur  until  87 
numbers  had  been  drawn,  when  number  10  and  the  prize  were  drawn  to¬ 
gether.  The  prize  thus  fell  to  the  share  of  Mr.  William  Brown,  a  very 
old  photographer  and  associate  of  Mr.  Archer.  It  is  a  somewhat  odd  co¬ 
incidence  that  Mr  Brown  made  with  his  own  hands  the  first  camera 
strictly  available  for  working  the  wet  collodion  process.”  We  may  add 
that  the  camera  which  has  thus  passed  into  Mr.  Brown’s  hands  was  the 
excellent  instrument  exhibited  by  Mr  Meagher  at  the  International  Ex¬ 
hibition,  and  formed  a  portion  of  the  apparatus  for  which  that  gentleman 
was  awarded  “honourable  mention”  by  the  Jurors  in  Class  XIV.  The 
drawing  took  place  in  the  presence  of  several  members  of  the  London 
Photographic  Society. 

The  Economy  of  Toning. — Mr.  J.  H.  Lawyer,  in  the  American  Journal 
of  Photography,  says  : — In  using  the  gold  toning  bath  much  economy 
may  be  realised  in  its  preparation.  It  is  evident  to  the  writer,  from  ex¬ 
periments  recently  made,  that  no  part  of  the  gold  used  in  toning  is  ex¬ 
hausted,  except  what  mechanically  adheres  to  the  pi-ints  on  their  removal 
from  the  toning  bath;  it  follows  that  the  quantity  of  solution  used  is 
very  important  as  regards  the  economy  of  the  operation.  It  is  evident 
to  the  writer  that  the  gold  bath  will  tone  prints  so  long  as  the  action  of 
alkaline  soda  continues  upon  aurochloride  of  gold,  and  that  when  the 
gold  solution  becomes  thoroughly  alkaline  the  toning  properties  of  the 
bath  cease.  Therefore,  to  tone  two  hundred  prints  it  is  only  necessary 
to  make  up  a  bath  of  ten  ounces  to  perform  the  work,  if  only  sufficient 
carbonate  be  added  to  tone  moderately  at  first  and  prolong  the  action  of 
the  bath  until  all  the  prints  can  be  immersed  in  it.  The  action  of  a 
small  quantity  of  solution  properly  mixed  may  be  as  prolonged  as  that  of 
a  larger  quantity.  In  fact,  no  amount  of  solution  will  tone  longer  or 
more  than  another,  except  as  the  action  of  the  soda  upon  the  gold  is  pro¬ 
longed  or  hastened.  When  that  action  ceases  the  bath  will  tone  no  more 
in  its  present  state,  and  if  it  be  immediately  precipitated  it  will  be  found 
to  have  lost  none  of  its  gold,  except  what  adheres  mechanically  to  the 
prints  in  removing  them  from  the  bath.  Seven-eighths  of  the  gold  origi¬ 
nally  used  will  be  still  found  in  the  solution,  and  may  be  precipitated  from 
it  by  means  of  sulphate  of  iron  or  sulphuret  of  potash. 


Jimigit  CfliTtsponbcira. 

Arcachon,  September  25th,  1863. 

I  ARRIVED  a  few  clays  back  at  Arcachon  (about  200  leagues  from 
Paris),  with  the  intention  of  giving  myself  up  for  a  fortnight  to 
repose  and  farniente.  The  first  person  that  I  met,  and  who  held  out 
his  hand  to  me,  was  a  photographer,  M.  Terpereaux.  He  had  in¬ 
stalled  himself  here  but  a  few  days  previously,  and  already  the  Rail¬ 
way  Company  of  the  South,  which  has  made  this  country  a  real  El 
Dorado,  had  taken  possession  of  him  for  the  reproduction  of  the 
elegant  constructions  which  it  has  raised,  and  of  the  principal 
views,  which  are  amongst  the  most  beautiful  to  be  found.  The 
young  artist,  who  is  a  pupil  and  brother-in-law  of  M.  Franck,  has 
turned  to  excellent  account  the  varied  subjects  which  the  country 
offers  him.  His  collection,  which  is  already  numerous,  is  increas¬ 
ing  every  day. 

M.  Terpereaux  operates  upon  wet  collodion.  He  makes  use  of  a 
little  vehicle  which  renders  excellent  service.  It  is  scarcely  larger 
than  a  street-organ,  is  drawn  about  easily,  and  contains  everything 
that  is  necessary — chemical  products,  silver  bath,  dishes,  and  a 
reservoir  of  water.  When  the  operator  has  adjusted  his  objective 
he  opens  the  shutters  of  the  vehicle,  which  are  arranged  like  those 
of  a  cupboard,  draws  the  curtain  which  covers  him,  and  sits  down 
on  a  folding-stool  between  the  two  shutters.  The  interior  of  the 
vehicle  is  lighted  by  means  of  a  yellow  pane.  I  have  seen  M. 
Terpereaux  operate,  and  have  been  able  to  judge  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  his  system.  I  had  brought  with  me  an  English  triplet  lens, 
and  we  substituted  it  fot*  one  of  French  make,  which  belonged  to 
the  apparatus.  We  found  that  it  gave  much  more  light,  and 
produc  e!  a  distinctness  which  extended  to  the  very  margin  of  a 
glaR*  21  centimetres  by  27.  As  to  rapidity,  that  is  less.  The 
cliches  thus  obtained  were  much  superior  to  the  others.  Several 
photographers  of  Bordeaux  and  other  places  have  established 
portrait  ateliers  at  Arcachon,  and  as  they  remain  there,  it  is  to  be 
supposed  that  they  find  enough  to  do.  The  portraitists  at  Bordeaux 
are  numerous.  Some  of  them  produce  pictures  which  might  very 


well  bear  comparison  with  those  of  our  best  photographers.  The 
carte  de-visite  has  the  same  vogue  here  as  at.  Paris. 

M.  De  Vylder  lias  published  in  the  Bulletin  Beige  de  la  Photo- 
Graphic  a  paper  on  the  tannin  process,  as  Messrs.  Jacqueinet  and 
Teisseire.  of  Marseilles,  have  applied  it — that  is,  with  certain  modi¬ 
fications  ;  for  instance,  the  suppression  of  the  coating  of  gelatine. 
But  M.  De  Wider  employs  a  means  which  those  gentlemen  found 
themselves  obliged  to  abandon  after  having  first  recommended  it, 
and  which  consists  in  submitting  the  glass  (after  exposure)  to  an 
eight-per-cent,  nitrate  bath.  M.  Jacqueinet  wr  ites  to  me  that  this 
operation  brought  spots  on  the  pictures,  and  produced  contrasts 
that  were  too  strong.  It  is  necessary,  on  the  contrary,  to  guard 
against  submitting  the  plate  to  too  large  a  dose  of  silver.  After 
washing  in  water  the  development  should  begin  with  a  solution 
of  pyrogallic  acid  containing  but  a  small  proportion  of  nceto- 
nitrate  bath — two  or  three  drops.  This  permits  the  operator  to 
see  how  the  picture  progresses,  and  to  graduate  tiro  development. 
The  following  is  the  formula  ot  the  collodion  which  is  employed 
by  M.  Jacqueinet : — 


Ether  at  62°  . 

Alcohol  at  40° . 

Pyroxyline  . . 

.  4 

grammes. 

Iodide  of  ammonium . 

.  1.50 

» 

,,  cadmium  . 

.  1.00 

)) 

Bromide  of  cadmium . 

.  l.r.o 

V 

To  which  add  a  few  drops  of  tincture  of  iodine. 

Photography  his  been  successful  at  the  local  Exhibition  at 
Nimes.  Two  gold  medals  were  awarded:  one  to  M.  Crespon  for 
his  beautiful  pictures,  the  other  to  M.  Leon  Vidal  for  his  auto¬ 
polygraph.  ERNEST  LACAN. 

Philadelphia,  September  5th,  1863. 
One  day  last  week  a  gentleman  came  into  your  correspondent’s 
office  and  introduced  himself  as  Mr.  Charles  Waldack.  So  hero  was 
the  Waldack  whose  book  had  been  always  believed  in  and  recom¬ 
mended,  and  with  whom  had  been  so  much  correspondence,  and  from 
whom  so  many  letters  bad  come,  and  yet  until  this  week  I  bad 
never  seen  him.  Right  glad  was  I  to  shake  bis  hand,  and  to  bear 
him  speak  of  our  friends  over  the  water.  How  pleasant  it  is  to 
meet  one  whom  we  have  known  and  valued  as  a  correspondent, 
but  whose  face  we  have  never  seen  !  Mr.  Waldack  brought  with 
him  a  package  for  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia, 
containing  some  remarkably  line  microscopic  enlargements  by  M. 
Neyt,  and  a  copy  of  Dr.  van  Monckhoven’s  new  book,  with  the 
compliments  of  its  author. 

The  Society  was  to  have  met  on  Wednesday  last,  but  so  many 
of  the  members  being  out  of  town  a  quorum  could  not  be  formed. 
We,  however,  who  were  present  passed  a  pleasant  evening,  and 
gathered  from  Mr.  Waldack  many  items  of  interest.  He  alluded 
to  the  use  in  Europe  of  a  supplementary  batli  for  sensitising,  i.e., 
a  new  and  good  silver  solution  into  which  the  sensitised  plate  is 
immersed  after  removal  from  the  old  silver  bath,  and  which  serves 
to  supply  pure  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  surface  of  the  film.  Mr. 
Gutekunst  has  adopted  the  process  experimentally,  and  is,  so  far, 
pleased  with  the  operation.  Mr.  Waldack  told  us  also  a  great  deal 
about  comparative  experiments  made  vvitli  instruments  of  American 
and  foreign  make;  but  as  I  neglected  to  ask  bis  permission  to 
repeat  what  be  said,  I  must  defer  it  until  another  letter.  He  has 
now  gone  to  New  York,  but  will  be  back  in  a  few  days,  when  I 
shall  have  an  opportunity  of  questioning  him  further,  and  will 
make  notes  of  his  remarks.  I  can  then  write  with  no  fear  of 
misrepresenting  his  opinions.  He  examined  the  print-washing 
arrangements  of  some  of  our  largest  establishments,  and  compared 
them  with  those  in  use  in  Europe.  He  is  an  advocate  of  the  gum 
roller  plan  of  squeezing  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  out  of  the  prints, 
and  considers  Mr.  Shadbolt’s  draining  plan  as  a  step  in  advance. 

Some  of  the  members  at  the  club  room  the  other  evening  advo¬ 
cated  some  bending  motion  of  the  print  as  more  certain  to  remove 
the  last  trace  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  than  even  systematic 
draining.  It  was  contended  that  in  bending  or  waving  a  print 
backward  and  forward  the  pores  of  the  paper  were  opened  and 
shut;  thus,  as  it  were,  pumping  in  and  forcing  out  the  water,  and 
with  it  the  soluble  chemicals. 

A  lady  residing  near  this  city  has  adopted  a  very  good  plan  of 
washing  prints,  which  may  be  of  use  to  others  similarly  situated. 
Near  her  home  is  a  mill  race,  in  which  the  current  of  water  is  slow 
but  constant,  and  the  water  itself  quite  free  from  impurities.  She 
had  a  box  made,  with  the  sides  perforated  with  a  great  many  holes, 
into  which  she  puts  her  prints,  and  then  lowers  it  into  the  stream 
from  a  bridge  which  crosses  it.  A  few  hours’  washing  in  this 
manner  seemed  very  effectual. 
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I  have  seen  some  plain  prints  remarkable  for  brilianoy  which 
were  said  to  have  been  made  by  adding  a  very  little  albumen  to 
the  salting  water,  and  were  silvered  on  the  bath  for  albumenised 
paper,  then  fumed  and  toned  as  an  albumen  print,  dhe  warm 
tone  was  ascribed  to  the  little  albuminate  of  silver  in  the  papei. 

Professor  Himes  has  sent  some  stereographs  taken  on  the  battle¬ 
ground  of  Gettysburg.  Two  of  them  are  of  a  small  house  said  to 
lia  ve  been  General  Meade’s  head-quarters  during  the  first  par  t  of  the 
battle,  but  which  Professor  Himes  thinks  was  only  occupied  by 
him  in  making  some  observations,  and  that  his  head-quarters  were 
several  hundred  yards  to  the  rear  during  the  engagement.  Had 
General  Meade  been  in  this  building  I  do  not  see  how  he  could 
have  escaped  death,  for  it  is  full  of  holes  from  shots  which  have 
passed  through  it  from  end  to  end.  In  the  foreground  of  one  of 
these  pictures  is  a  dead  horse,  and  the  ground  is  strewn  with 
broken  furniture. 

Some  of  the  photographers  who  volunteered  for  the  emergency 
at  the  time  of  Lee’s  invasion  have  returned  home,  and  have  many 
amusing  anecdotes  to  relate.  Mr.  Hemple  was  a  non-commis¬ 
sioned  officer  in  an  artillery  company,  and  occupied  a  long  time  in 
selecting  his  horse  from  the  lot  furnished  by  the  Government. 
After  deciding  upon  one,  he  mounted  it  for  a  trial  ride. .  It  was 
quite  a  colt,  not  well  used  to  the  saddle,  and  may  be  the  rider  was 
not  much  more  used  to  it.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  complained  to 
one  of  his  companions  that  the  horse  was  a  very  rough  trotter,  and 
wished  to  know  how  to  make  him  canter.  “Give  him  the  spurs 
and  a  loose  rein,”  was  the  reply.  He  did  so,  when  the  horse  gave 
a  quick  spring  forward  towards  a  fence,  and  stopped  so  suddenly 
that  our  photographic  friend  was  pitched  over  his  head  and  over 
the  fence,  too,  into  the  field  beyond,  while  the  horse  stood  still 
looking  at  him.  He  soon  got  used  to  riding,  however,  and  returns 
home  in  the  best  of  health.  Mr.  Hemple  is  now  busy  copying 
engravings,  among  which  may  be  noted  Illustrations  of  Dante ,  and 
of  the  Wandering  Jew.  The  business  in  photographic  copies  of 
engravings  is  very  brisk. 

In  all  large  cities  there  are  some  photographic  establishments 
which  become  very  celebrated,  securing  the  largest  part  of  the 
business;  but  many  think  that  their  success  is  due  to  the  show  and 
convenience  of  their  premises,  and  hope  by  outdoing  them  in  the 
elegance  of  their  establishments  to  draw  away  their  customers. 
However,  this  does  not  always  answer.  As  a  case  in  point  I  might 
mention  that  Mr.  Gutekunst  has  been  one  of  the  very  successful 
ones  with  us,  and  just  now  another  photographer  who  has  been 
one  of  the  leading  artists— but  who  has  rather  fallen  back  in  the 
race  for  fame — is  getting  up  new  rooms,  modelling  them  after  Mr. 
Gutekunst’s  in  every  particular,  sending  his  carpenter  to  take  the 
dimensions  of  every  article  in  the  establishment.  His  show-rooms 
on  the  ground  floor  will  be  very  much  finer  than  Mr.  Gutekunst’s, 
and  now  it  will  be  interesting  to  note  whether  a  fine  interior  will 
pass  for  solid  worth.  Speaking  to  Mr.  Gutekunst  about  it 
yesterday  he  said  he  would  show  me  the  true  secret  of  his  success, 
and  stated  that  his  business  would  be  as  large  if  he  had  no 
attractive  display  ;  for  some  years  ago,  when  he  had  but  one  glass¬ 
house,  and  that  a  very  inconvenient  one,  the  throng  to  his  rooms — 
or  rather  garret — was  so  great  that  even  the  stairs  leading  to  his 
studio  were  crowded  with  people  sitting  on  the  steps  and  waiting 
their  turn.  But  to  his  secret.  On  the  bench  of  his  mounting  room 
was  a  pile  of  card-pictures  ready  for  delivery.  These  could  not  be 
delivered  until  he  had  inspected  every  one  himself,  and  that  pile 
was  his  task  for  this  morning.  From  below  this  bench  he  drew 
out  a  box  containing  about  (as  he  said)  five  thousand  mounted 
prints,  all  of  which  he  had  rejected  himself  as  not  good  enough  to 
send  out,  and  the  worst  of  which  were  good  pictures.  Some  had 
been  mounted  crooked;  some  were  not  so  good  in  tone  as  others 
which  had  been  taken  from  the  same  negatives.  One  dozen  prints 
lay  in  one  bunch  as  if  they  had  been  just  thrown  in.  These,  he 
said,  had  been  delivered  and  paid  for,  and  the  person  was  so  well 
pleased  with  them  he  wanted  more  made.  They  had  been 
delivered  in  a  hurry  without  the  usual  inspection,  and  Mr. 
Gutekunst  came  into  the  premises  just  as  the  person  was  going  out. 
lie  asked  to  see  the  prints,  took  them  from  him.  and  made  him  go 
upstaiis  and  have  another  negative  taken.  The  fault  in  these 
prints  was  in  the  expression  and  not  in  the  workmanship,  and  yet 
they  were  rejected.  Mere  was  the  gieat  secret  of  his  success. 
He  is  ever  the  same  kind  gentlemanly  man,  making  new  friends 
every  day  by  his  desire  to  please.  I  never  was  in  an  establishment 
where  there  was  so  little  attempt  at  secrecy.  No  boasting  of 
wonderful  processes  have  I  ever  heard  in  his  rooms,  and  he  is  ready 
to  tell  all  he  knows,  always  stating  from  whom  he  learned  each 
new  “dodge”  that  may  be  working  well  with  him.  Iu  speaking 


in  such  terms  of  praise  of  one  who  has  become  so  celebrated  in 
our  art  here  I  desire  only  to  show  to  others  how  they  may  follow 
in  his  footsteps. 

Courtesy  is  so  cheap  a  capital,  after  all,  it  is  a  wonder  more  do 
not  practise  it.  An  anecdote  illustrative  of  this,  and  which  I  know 
to  be  true,  may  be  worth  relating.  Some  years  ago,  some  Russian 
captains  of  the  Engineer  Corps,  came  to  America  to  inquire  into 
the  working  of  American  railroads,  &c.  They  visited  a  large  number 
of  workshops,  but  were  not  always  received  very  courteously.  They 
heard  that  an  engine  just  built  by  Eastwitch  and  Harrison  was 
doing  well,  and  they  visited  their  works.  They  asked  to  see  the 
drawings  of  this  engine.  They  were  shown  to  them,  and  they 
were  told  that  they  could  make  copies  of  the  drawings  if  they 
wished  so  to  do.  They  seemed  very  much  pleased  with  the 
attention  shown  them,  and  soon  after  their  return  home  a  letter 
was  received  from  the  Russian  Government  requesting  one  of  the 
firm  to  visit  Russia.  Mr.  Harrison  set  out  at  once,  and  there  made 
that  contract  for  engines  which  has  made  him  so  very  wealthy — 
a  just  reward  for  his  politeness,  with  ability  to  back  it.  There  is 
[  a  little  song  for  little  children,  called  “Kind  words  can  never  die," 

■  which  it  would  be  well  for  children  of  larger  growth  to  bear 
in  mind,  too. — With  due  regard,  COLEMAN  SELLERS. 


Carrtspoirbfutr. 

We  are  at  all  times  willing  to  assist  our  Correspondents  to  the 
utmost  of  our  ability,  but  we  can  only  do  so  through  the  medium 
of  the  Journal.  We  cannot  give  private  replies  except  to  personal 
friends. 


GLYCERINE  AND  TANNIN. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — On  making  further  experiments  with  glycerine  I  find  that  it 
does  not  answer  when  applied  as  a  final  wash  to  tannin  plates.  The  only 
i  good  effect  produced — at  least  in  the  present  damp  weather — is  that  the 
development  is  quicker  and  intensity  greater ;  but  the  plates  are  more  or 
less  covered  with  black  spots,  and  have  a  strong  tendency  to  fog.  Plates 
prepared  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  manner,  but  without  the  glycerine, 
are  free  from  both  faults.  The  amount  of  fogging  depends  on  the 
strength  of  the  glycerine  solution :  when  six  drops  are  used  in  one  ounce 
of  water  the  impression  is  much  obscured  by  deep  brown  clouds  when  the 
plates  have  been  kept  a  few  days. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

24 th  September,  1863.  -  C.  RUSSELL. 

Since  the  receipt  of  the  preceding,  we  have  been  favoured  with  the 
following  : — 

Sir, — Since  I  wrote  to  you  yesterday  I  have  proved  by  experi¬ 
ment  the  following  point,  which  I  think  of  some  importance.  Perhaps 
you  may  like  to  add  the  following  to  my  communication  of  yesterday  : — 
When  the  tannin  is  to  be  washed  olf  after  application,  the  collodion 
should  contain  as  large  a  proportion  of  alcohol  as  will  work  well.  As  I 
generally  use  a  full  proportion  of  alcohol,  I  only  recently  found  out  the 
great  importance  of  this  point  by  inadvertently  adding  too  much  ether 
after  evaporation  by  use.  The  effect  was  that  the  plates  would  not  deve- 
lope  to  a  sufficient  degree  of  intensity,  and  became  veiled  whatever  modo 
of  developing  was  adopted.  The  addition  of  a  little  highly-rectified 
alcohol  made  the  collodion  work  well  again. — I  am  yours,  &e., 

2bth  September,  1863.  C.  RUSSELL. 


FOGGY  NEGATIVES  AND  PRINTING  DIFFICULTIES. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Will  you  oblige  by  stating  what  is  the  reason  of  my  negatives 
frequently  having  a  dirty  deposit  all  over  those  portions  which  should  be 
clear  glass,  even  on  the  division  between  the  two  halves  of  a  stereoscopic 
plater'  Under-exposure  as  well  as  over-exposure  gives  it.  I  do  not  think 
my  glasses  are  dirty,  as  I  clean  them  with  nitric  acid  and  collodion.  I 
have  varied  the  developer,  but  with  no  hetter  success.  I  am  afraid  the 
fault  lies  in  the  hath;  but,  as  I  have  spoilt  several  in  the  attempt  to  find  a 
remedy,  I  am  afraid  to  meddle  (without  advice)  with  the  present  one.  My 
hath  is  thirty  grains  to  the  ounce,  slightly  acid,  with  nitric  acid,  and  my 
usual  developer  is  one  grain  pyrogallic,  fifteen  minims  acetic  acid,  and 
one  ounce  distilled  water. 

Again  :  my  printing  is  far  from  good ;  can  you  help  me  there  ?  I  have 
tried  several  formulae.  As  a  sample,  I  enclose  a  proof  from  one  of  the 
before-mentioned  dirty  negatives,  displaying  markings  similar  to  watered 
silk.  Although  I  find  the  lines  show  very  imperfectly  in  the  proof,  yet 
with  better  printing  I  am  afraid  the  negative  would  give  them  very  clear 
and  distinct,  and  as  I  do  not  know  their  origin  I  should  be  glad  to  learn 
it  through  your  valued  pages. — I  am  yours,  dec.,  H.  Cl. 

[The  deposit  on  your  shadows  must  proceed,  as  you  suggest,  from  some 
organic  impurity  in  the  bath,  of  course  presuming  that  all  actinic  light 
is  excluded  from  your  dark  room.  The  remedy  is  to  make  the  solution 
alkaline  by  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  oxide  or  carbonate  of  silver,  in 
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■which  state,  if  exposed  to  sunlight,  the  organic  matter  will  he  precipi¬ 
tated.  Filter,  acidify,  and  strengthen  to  forty  grains  per  ounce,  the  pre¬ 
sent  strength  being  insufficient  for  most  negative  collodions  in  the  market. 
You  would  obtain  better  and  softer  results  by  development  with  proto¬ 
sulphate  of  iron,  and  intensifying  with  your  present  solution.  In  reply 
to  your  printing  difficulties,  see  answer  to  “T.  II.  B.”  in  our  last  issue. 
You  seem  to  have,  in  common  with  many  amateurs,  some  misapprehen¬ 
sion  on  the  question  of  clear  glass.  This  should  seldom  occur  in  any 
negative  if  rightly  exposed,  as  a  certain  amount  of  light  is  reflected 
from  the  very  deepest  shadows,  which,  although  in  the  present  state  of 
the  art  cannot  be  made  to  produce  printing  detail  as  it  exists  in  nature 
without  sacrificing  some  of  the  more  prominent  lights,  is  still  sufficient  to 
veil  the  bare  glass. — Ed.] 

THE  RELATIVE  STABILITY  OF  GLASS  NEGATIVES  AND 
PAPER  POSITIVES. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — At  the  Manchester  Society’s  meeting  of  the  2nd  September  ult., 
the  assertion  made  by  me  that  paper  photographs  faded  was  denied  by  Mr. 
Sidebotham,  and  I  am  blamed  by  him  for  having  said  so.  He  maintains 
that  paper  positives  toned  by  the  alkaline  gold  process  are  permanent, 
and  that  they  will  last  longer  than  glass  negatives. 

This  I  distinctly  deny;  and  if  Mr.  Sidebotham  had  taken  the  least 
trouble  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  his  assertion,  I  think  he  would  never 
have  made  it,  as  faded  prints  can  be  had  by  thousands. 

It  was  omitted  in  your  report  that  the  negative  shown  by  Mr. 
Sidebotham  had  been  fixed  with  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  not  properly 
washed.  As  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  had  crystallised  on  the  plate,  and 
consequently  destroyed  the  varnish  by  attracting  the  moisture,  Mr.  Side¬ 
botham  should  have  known  that  such  a  plate  proves  nothing. 

My  proposal  for  collecting  and  preserving  the  portraits  of  eminent 
persons  could  not  be  fully  carried  out  with  paper  positives,  as  they  cannot 
be  copied,  and  would  not  serve  my  idea  of  multiplication. 

I  have  been  giving  my  attention  to  the  sealing  up  of  the  negatives  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  may  last  as  long  as  the  glass  itself;  and  I  had 
hoped,  ere  this,  to  have  been  able  to  show  a  negative  in  such  a  state. 
My  experiments,  however,  are  not  quite  completed,  and  I  delay  this  in¬ 
teresting  part  a  short  time  longer,  but  so  far  I  am  sanguine  of  success. 

Apologising  for  trespassing  on  your  valuable  space, — I  am,  yours,  &c., 
Manchester ,  September  24  th,  1863.  L.  Me  LACHLAN. 

a  lighTmatter. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — It  appears  that  those  who  write  “in  some  of  the  journals”  must 
speak  by  the  card,  lest  “in  another  journal  ”  equivocation  should  undo 
them. 

In  ordinary  conversation  we  speak  of  light  as  a  visible  thing  without 
any  fear  of  being  misunderstood.  For  instance,  we  say  we  saw  a  green 
or  red  light  falling  on  this  or  that  object,  or  we  saw  a  ray  of  light  enter¬ 
ing  at  such  or  such  an  aperture  ;  never  dreaming  that  it  is  necessary  to 
explain  the  whole  process  of  the  decomposition  of  light,  or  to  inform  our 
hearers  that  we  do  not  mean  that  we  literally  saw  the  light  itself.  In¬ 
deed,  to  enter  upon  such  explanations  would  only  provoke  ridicule,  as 
implying  either  a  pedantic  opinion  of  our  own  superior  learning,  or  gross 
ignorance  in  those  to  whom  we  addressed  ourselves. 

But  the  editor  of  a  contemporary  holds,  it  appears,  different  opinions, 
if  one  may  judge  by  the  following  note  appended  to  a  description  of  the 
“  Tenebroseope  :  ” — 

“  We  have  been  amused  occasionally  b}r  observing  in  articles,  in  some 
of  the  journals,  on  lighting,  the  statement  that  light  loas  opaque.  It  will 
be  seen  at  once  that  if  light  be  invisible  it  cannot  be  opaque  !  ” 

I  rather  envy  the  extreme  ease  with  which  the  editor  referred  to  is 
amused.  Who  does  not  know  that  if  light  was  really  opaque  it  would 
serve  to  conceal  instead  of  to  reveal  objects?  and  that  then,  as  an  Irish¬ 
man  might  say,  “  one  could  never  see  at  all  at  all,  unless  one  was  quite 
in  the  dark.” 

But  I  believe  I  have  myself,  “in  articles  on  lighting,”  alluded  to  the 
effect  of  light  commonly  described  by  the  word  “opaque,”  not  thinking  it 
necessary  when  I  spoke  of  so  common  and  well  known  a  fact  as  that  of 
strong  sunlight  obscuring  more  or  less  all  objects  seen  through  it,  to 
enter  into  a  tedious  technical  explanation  concerning  “  the  particles  in 
the  atmosphere  evlien  strongly  illuminated  by  the  direct  light  of  the 
sun,”  &e.,  &c.,  &c.,  in  order  to  be  understood.  I  therefore,  in  self- 
defence,  venture  to  send  you  these  few  lines,  trusting  that  you  will 
think  fit — absit  invitlea — to  grant  their  insertion  in  the  next  number  of 
The  British  Journal  of  Photography. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Sherborne  Villa,  Dartmouth  Park-road,  N.  W.  ALFRED  II.  WALL. 

VARNISH  ON  TANNIN  PLATES. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — (1 .)  Can  you  tell  me  the  cause  of  the  following  curious  behaviour 
of  my  varnish  ?  After  it  has  set  the  picture  looks  as  if  it  had  been  taken 
on  a  ground  glass  plate,  looking  at  it  by  transmitted  light.  By  reflected 
light  it  has  a  dull  appearance,  just  as  if  it  had  not  been  varnished  at  all. 
This  only  occurs  with  tannin  negatives.  Those  by  the  wet  process 
appear  perfectly  transparent  and  bright  after  varnishing,  and  by  reflected 
light  look  as  smooth  as  polished  glass ;  in  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  tell  on 
which  side  the  film  is.  The  varnish  is  some  Imade  myself  after  a  receipt 


that  appeared  about  a  year  ago  in  your  paper.  It  is  made  with  pure 
sandarach  and  methylated  chloroform.  The  plates  were  perfectly  dry 

before  applying  the  varnish.  I  account  for  it  in  the  following  way : _ 

The  film,  after  being  coated  with  tannin,  and  the  picture  developed  in  the 
manner  described  in  Major  Russell’s  book,  must  necessarily  bo  left  in  a 
very  spongy  and  permeable  condition,  so  that  the  varnish,  instead  of 
covering  the  film  in  a  thin  lager,  is  soaked  up  by  it.  What  is  your  opinion? 
and  can  you  suggest  a  cure  ? 

(2).  Are  my  tannin  plates  as  sensitive  as  they  ought  to  be  ?  With  a 
single  4j-inch  focus  view  lens  on  a  dull  dajr,  with  transient  gleams  of 
sunshine,  it  takes  five  minutes  to  get  a  view  of  an  old  stone  house  nearly 
covered  with  ivy,  and  surrounded  with  trees,  so  as  to  get  all  the  dotail  in 
the  shadows. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  S. 

Helper,  September  24,  1863. 

[l.  The  appearance  you  describe  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  tho  var¬ 
nish  has  become  chilled.  Have  you  tried  varnishing  tho  plate  before 
the  fire  and  holding  it  there  while  applying  tho  varnish  ? 

2.  The  actinism  at  this  time  of  the  year  is  so  feeble  as  compared  with 
its  condition  in  the  spring  that  we  seo  no  cause  to  doubt  your  plates 
being  fairly  sensitive. — Ed.] 

CHEMICAL  QUERIES. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Would  you  be  so  good  as  to  inform  mo  of  the  best  means  of 
clearing  the  printing  silver  when  it  becomes  yellow?  Does  not  kaolin 
rob  it  of  its  silver?  Also,  what  is  the  best  method  of  recovering  tho 
silver  from  tho  old  hyposulphite  of  soda  ?  Vrhat  is  the  brown  precipitate 
which  takes  place  on  allowing  the  hyposulphite  of  soda,  which  has  been 
used  for  fixing  the  glass  negatives,  to  stand  ?  Hoping  you  will  excuse 
my  thus  troubling  you  with  so  many  questions, — I  am,  sir,  yours,  &c., 

Liverpool ,  Sept.  9,  1863.  A  SUBSCRIBER. 

P.S. — Perhaps  the  discolouration  of  the  printing  silver  does  not  affect 
the  prints. 

[Kaolin  is  perhaps  the  simplest  substance  for  decolourising  the  print¬ 
ing  solution,  which  operation  it  is  necessary  to  perform  to  ensure  success. 
The  deposit  of  silver  therewith  is  very  trifling.  Metallic  iron  will  pre¬ 
cipitate  the  silver  from  your  old  hyposulphite  solution  in  the  metallic 
form.  It  is,  however,  more  readily  deposited  by  means  of  an  excess  of 
sulphuret  of  potassium  (liver  of  sulphur).  The  precipitate  consists  of 
silver  in  combination  with  sulphur,  wffiich  can  be  readily  reduced.  The 
spontaneous  brown  deposit  from  your  old  fixing  solution  is  sulphuret  oj 
silver. — Ed.] 

MR.  DALLAS’S  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  have  been  going-  on  between  ten  and  eleven  years  steadily  and 
systematically  experimenting  and  investigating  the  different  plans 
having  for  their  object  the  application  of  photography  to  the  printing- 
press  processes,  but  have  been  too  busy,  generally,  to  communicate  my 
experience,  or  to  write  commentaries  on  the  published  experience  of 
others. 

Mr.  Dallas’s  paper  in  your  number  for  September  15th,  however, 
although  it  contains  no  specific  information,  has  an  air  of  earnestness 
about  it  which  must  make  those  who  read  it  feel,  to  say  the  least,  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  while  in  the  minds  of  some  it  will,  no  doubt, 
create  a  spirit  of  controversy,  if  not  antagonism. 

The  position  Mr.  Dallas  takes  -with  regard  to  those  who  would  be  in¬ 
terested  in  a  knowledge  of  his  discoveries  is,  I  think,  fair  enough  under 
all  circumstances.  Those  who  labour  in  body  and  mind  many  years,  and 
go  to  numerous  expenses  to  bring  theory  or  discovery  to  bear  practically, 
are  not  the  persons  to  estimate  lightly  the  value  of  their  labour ;  every¬ 
body  pnows,  or  ought  to  know,  that,  at  least,  he  has  a  right  to  seek  to 
obtain  as  much  advantage  as  possible. 

That  Mr.  Dallas  should  think  his  plans  the  best,  is  quite  natural :  it 
seems  inherent  in  our  nature.  We  all  think  our  own  plans  the  best. 
Every  student  thinks  the  peculiar  branch  of  scientific  study  he  pursues 
the  most  important.  I  have  no  wish  to  complain  of  this,  and  perhaps 
Mr.  Dallas’s  process  may  turn  out  the  best  eventually. 

I  have  endeavoured,  and  I  fancy  I  have  been  able,  to  keep  myself  from 
becoming  over  absorbed  in  my  own  plans  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  give  a 
candid  and  impartial  judgment  upon  the  processes  suggested  by  others, 
in  cases  where  I  have  gone  over  the  same  ground ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
say  when  one’s  energy  becomes  so  concentrated  upon  his  own  plans— time 
alone  can  tell.  I  shall  be  quite  safe,  perhaps,  from  being  thought  ego¬ 
tistical  if  I  say  I  think  my  own  plans  good,  and  have  been  trying  to  find 
out  if  the  plans  proposed  by  others  were  better.  Of  course  this  would 
not  apply  to  Mr.  Dallas’s  method,  but  only  to  those  (as  I  intimated  before) 
which  have  been  published — quite  enough,  I  assure  you,  when  fail’  evi¬ 
dence  for  and  against  is  sought,  to  make  the  labour  considerable;  and  the 
accumulation  of  experimental  evidence,  when  I  examine  it  retrospec¬ 
tively,  becomes  extraordinary,  even  to  myself. 

Without  troubling  you  any  further  on  this  score,  however,  let  me  tell 
you  the  conclusion  to  which  I  have  come,  and  which,  if  it  is  a  right  one, 
is  the  most  important  for  photographers  to  know.  It  is  this  : — There  is 
nothing  better  than  a  collodion  photograph  for  a  basis  upon  which  to 
work  to  obtain  a  photometalograph  or  a  photolithograph. 

This  may  appear  extravagant  to  those  who  have  been  experimenting 
with  other  photogenic  materials,  but  I  write  this  statement  advisedly  and 
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concientiously.  My  reasons  are  based  upon  a  discovery  which  was  evolved 
many  years  ago  Avhile  making  some  curious  experiments  with  collodion 
impressions.  I  thought  the  discovery  to  be  .valuable  then,  but  scarcely 
so  simple  in  its  application  as  I  have  proved  it  to  be  when  worked  against 
as  compared  with  other  processes.  _  . 

I  am  sure  the  scientific  fact  I  then  discovered,  and  consequently  its 
practical  application,  cannot  have  been  as  much  as  thought  of, .  or  else  it 
would  have  supplanted  for  most  purposes  the  bichromate  .combinations, 
and  probably  the  bitumen  process.  If  Mr.  Dallas  is  acquainted  with  the 
peculiarity  in  the  collodion  photograph  alluded  to.  above,  his  phr  aseology 
answers  his  purpose  thoroughly,  for  it  quite  disguises  nis  knowledge ,  only 
the  difficulty  he  makes  about  getting  two  negatives  is  rather  amusing1.. 

That  which  induced  me  to  write  now  is  to  do  away  with  the  impression 
that  Mr.  Dallas’s  paper  must  leave  on  the  minds  of  readers  generally, 
with,  regard  to  the  collodion  process  as  applied  to  photolithography,  &c., 
being  patented.  I  believe  it  is  not.  I  took  out  a  provisional  specification, 
thinking  to  patent  it  on  the  7th  February,  1859.  I  had  then  proved  to 
myself  the  general  usefulness  of  the  process,  hut  allowed  my  sell  to  be 
overborne,  partly  by  the  advice  of  friends  and  partly  by  pecuniary  losses 
sustained  at  that  time,  and  so  did  not  take  out  the  patent  nor  complete 
the  specification,  in  which  I  had  intended  to  claim  and  describe  the  dis¬ 
covery  by  which  alone  the  collodion  process  becomes  available  f.oi 
photolithography,  &c.  Still  the  provisional  specification  derives  its 
value  from  the  same  principle,  and  any  person  experimenting  in  the  way 
that  indicates  would  eventually  arrive  at  useful  results.  I  am,  yours,  &c., 
September  23rd,  1863.  ^  THOMAS  SIMS. 

QUERIES  CONNECTED  WITH  LENSES. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir —Availing  myself  of  your  ever  courteous  column  for  correspon¬ 
dents  I  have  a  question  or  two  to  ask,  which  I  will  put  briefly,  piemising 
that  I  have  looked  in  vain  through  photographic  works  for  an  explanation 
before  troubling  you.  _ 

1.  In  your  issue  of  July  15,  1863,  you  give  a  very  lucid  description 
of  how  to  find  the  angle  of  picture  and  equivalent  focus,  of  a  lens,  and  you 
follow  this  up  in  the  August  15th  number  with  an  article. on  what  a  lens 
will  cover.  Now,  I  want  to  know  what  is  meant  by  equivalent  focus? 
equivalent  to  wliat  ?  If  I  turn  the  lens  to  the  sun  I  get  the  true  locus  of 
the  lens,  or  rather  the  shortest  focus  it  is  capable  of;  while  if  I  turn  it  to 
a  near  object  the  focus  lengthens  considerably. 

2.  Given  a  double  achromatic  lens,  how  to  calculate  how  much  a 
sliding  camera  should  slide  to  meet  every  distance  of  object.  This  ques¬ 
tion  is  more  a  practical  one  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  cameras  , 
but  I  am  about  to  make  one  myself,  and  w  ant  to  know  if  there  is  any 
other  way  of  arriving  at  this  than  by  the  rule-of-thumb  method?  or  if 
what  you  call  the  “  equivalent  ”  focus  has  any  bearing  on  it  ? 

3.  It  often  occurs  one  would  wish  to  know,  before  planting,  their 
camera  in  any  position,  how  much  of  the  view  would  be  taken  in  in  the 
picture,  or  how  the  subject  would  look  at  any  particular  spot.  Is  there 
any  contrivance  for  seeing  this?  and,  as  each  lens  gives  a  different  size 
of  picture,  will  you  please  describe  bow  to  make  it  coincide  with  the  field 
of  a  particular  lens  ? — I  am.  yours,  &c.,  .  .  RACK- AND- PINION. 

[1.  The  “  equivalent  focus”  is  a  term  indicative  of  the  principal. focus 
of  a  single  lens  to  which  that  of  a  double  or  multiple  combination  is 
equal,  and  is  not  dependent  upon  the  distance  of  the  image  from  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  latter.  In  other  words,  the.  “  equivalent  focus” 
of  a  double  combination  lens  is  equal  to  that  of  a. single  lens  which,  pro¬ 
duces  an  image  of  any  given  object  at  a  given  distance  upon  precisely 
the  same  scale  as  the  former. 

2.  Turn  the  front  of  your  lens  towards  the  sun,  and  measure  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  its  focal  point  from  the  back  surface.  If  to  this  you  add  the 
“equivalent  focus”  you  will  include  every  possible  range  between 
infinity  and  natural  magnitude — that  is,  to  an  image  of  the  size  of  nature. 

3.  This  is  a  very  simple  matter,  but  requires  too  long  an  explanation 
to  give  here.  We  will  write  an  article  on  the  subject  shortly. — Ed.] 

PHOTOLITHOGRAPHY. 

REPLY  TO  SIR  HENRY  JAMES  AND  MR.  TAYLOR. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — The  possessor  of  a  valuable  patent  having  any  connection  with 
photography,  if  he  wishes  to  protect  his  rights,  would  not  only  require 
the  assistance  of  a  lawyer,  but  should  also  be  in  possession  of  a  tempera¬ 
ment  of  no  ordinary  kind,  ready  at  all  times  to  meet,  good-naturedly,  all 
the  various  special  pleadings  and  evasions  of  facts  which  he  has  to  combat 
in  the  maintaining  of  his  claims.  Fortunately  my  cause  is  based  on  truth, 
and  supported  by  facts  of  so  recent  a  date  that  I  have  no  fear  of  an  un¬ 
favourable  verdict  from  either  the  readers  of  your  Journal  or  a  jury  of 
my  countrymen,  and  am  thus  placed  in  a  position  far  above  the  valueless 
but  interested  assertions  of  those  who  are  now  attempting  to  deprive  me 
of  the  fruits  of  my  past  labour's. 

I  am  aware  it  is  not  the  province  of  a  patentee  to  rebut  every  state¬ 
ment  and  assertion  made  by  individuals  in  a  public  journal  in  reference 
to  his  rights ;  hut,  being  unwilling  it  should  be  said  that  I  was  afraid  my 
claims  to  being  the  originator  of  the  best  processes  of  producing  a  photo¬ 
lithographic  transfer  should  not  be  thoroughly  canvassed  and  investigated 
specially  by  individuals  who  have  undoubtedly  great  claims  to  a  share, 
in  the  early  development  of  this  useful  invention,  I  am  induced  once 
more  to  appear  before  your  readers. 


Mr.  Taylor,  in  your  issue  for  the  15th  June,  has  very  willingly 
accepted  of  my  challenge,  and  therefore  I  was  led  to  believe  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  subject  with  which  he  had  to  deal,  and  that  if  he 
had  been  in  error,  the  least  I  could  have  expected  from  his  influential 
position  would  have  been  bis  willingness  to  make  the  amende  honourable. 
However,  I  find  his  first  act  was  to  alter  the  conditions  laid  down  by  me, 
entering  into  details  which  can  in  no  way  affect  the  matter  in  dispute. 
He  wants  to  place  before  your  readers  two  processes,  which  he  would 
have  them  believe  to  be  one  and  the  same  ;  but  a  little  reasoning  on  their 
part,  with  some  assistance  from  me,  will  soon  separate  those  processes, 
leaving  the  one  alluded  to  by  him  as  valueless  as  that  adopted  and  used 
by  Sir  Henry  James  previous  to  the  publication  of  my  specification.  I 
therefore  beg  to  remind  him  once  more  that  the  solution  alluded  to  by 
me  is  not  the  “mixture”  he  so  ingeniously  describes,  but  a  bona  fide 
solution  of  albumen  and  gelatine  in  combination  with  bichromate  of 
potass,  the  three  substances  to  form  the  contents  of  one  bottle,  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  each  being  determined  by  the  experience  of  the  operator  and 
the  nature  of  the  subject  to  be  made  into  a  photolithographic  transfer. 
It  would  only  he  a  waste  of  time  and  a  trial  of  patience  on  the  part  of 
the  readers  of  your  Journal,  to  wait  until  Mr.  Taylor  fortifies  his  new 
position  by  proof.  Will  he  endeavour,  in  opposition  to  facts,  to  expatiate 
on  the  value  and  priority  of  processes  that  have  long  since  given  way  to 
better  ?  I  trust  not,  but  that  in  the  spirit  of  justice  and  fair  play  ho 
will  hand  me  back  the  glove,  and  with  it  my  good  name ;  for  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  produce  any  old  book  or  other  published  document  of 
a  date  previous  to  this  patent  wherein  allusion  is  made  to,  or  the  details 
given  of,  the  use  of  this  combination  in  solution,  as  described.  Photo¬ 
lithographers  of  repute  know  the  value  of  this  process ;  and  it  is  invariably 
adopted  by  them  for  the  production  of  superior  results,  whether  under 
license  or  otherwise.  Any  patent  bearing  date  1860  claiming  this  process  for 
the  production  of  a  photozincographic  or  photolithographic  transfer  would 
legally  acquire  for  itself  the  seal  of  validity,  and  the  support  and  assist¬ 
ance  of  all  who  have  any  respect  for  fair  dealing  ;  and  as  I  have  obtained, 
amongst  other  things,  an  exclusive  privilege  of  using  the  same,  I  am 
determined  to  enforce  my  rights. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  Mr.  Taylor  is  aware  of  Mr.  Osborne  having 
read  a  paper  upon  photolithography  to  the  members  of  the  British  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  Cambridge  last  year.  His  authority  as  to  the  best  process  of 
photolithography  is  second  to  none.  The  subject  of  that  paper  is  described 
as  An  Improved  Photolithographic  Process — not  that  previously  published 
by  him,  wherein  the  sensitive  layer  of  gelatine  and  bichromate  of  potass 
is  made  to  impregnate  the  surface  of  a  sheet  of  the  ordinary  albumenised 
paper  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  but  a  solution  of  albumen  and  gela¬ 
tine  in  combination  with  bichromate  of  potass,  as  already  described,  and 
forming  one  of  the  claims  in  my  specification. 

Mr.  Osborne  and  others  conversant  with  the  subject,  and  who  practise  ' 
extensively,  are  aware  that  this  process  is  the  one  alone  which  gives 
satisfactory  results  under  all  conditions,  and  is  as  much  superior  to  that 
hy  gelatine  as  the  latter  is  to  the  process  by  gum  arabic,  which  was  that 
only  known  to  Sir  Henry  J ames  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  copy 
of  the  deed  of  Edward  III,  named  by  him  photozincography,  “and  cir¬ 
culated  through  the  whole  world  by  means  of  a  Parliamentary  paper 
published  in  1860.”  At  the  Cambridge  meeting  referred  to  Mr.  Osborne 
explained  all  these  circumstances,  and  an  interesting  conversation  on  the 
subject  took  place.  Had  the  art  remained  as  Sir  Henry  James  had  then 
left  it  there  would  have  been  no  occasion  for  me  to  address  your  readers 
upon  the  subject,  nor  would  there  have  been  any  use  in  the  publication  of 
Captain  Scott’s  work,  the  object  of  which  was  evidently  to  bridge  a  way 
from  the  use  of  gum  arabic  to  that  of  gelatine  and  albumen,  and  thereby 
lead  the  public  to  believe  they  were  infringing  no  patent  rights  by  the 
use  ot  the  latter  substances  in  the  production  of  a  photozincographic  or 
photolithographic  transfer. 

It  would  be  invidious  in  me  to  endeavour  to  detract  from  the  merit 
which  is  due  to  Sir  Henry  James  or  Mr.  Osborne.  They  had  and  have 
Government  resources  at  their  command  in  the  early  and  present  investi¬ 
gation  of  this  useful  and  valuable  process  :  both  are  amply  rewarded  for 
their  industry. 

Humble  as  I  am,  and  with  limited  means  at  my  disposal,  having 
devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  my  life  to  the  great  object  under  con¬ 
sideration,  I  cannot  allow  myself  to  be  deprived  of  the  position  which  my 
labours  have  been  instrumental  in  creating.  If  my  only  pecuniary  reward 
is  to  be  that  derived  from  the  commercial  use  of  a  good  and  valid  patented 
invention,  it  becomes  a  necessary  duty  upon  my  part  to  protect  it  by  all 
the  means  at  my  disposal ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  public  department  such 
as  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  the  Kingdom  adopt  a  new  principle  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  business  of  the  establishment,  and  publish  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public,  and  in  opposition  to  private  commercial  enterprise,  facsimiles  of 
“Doomsday  Book”  for  the  different  English  counties,  produced  by  the 
improved  processes  of  photozincography  or  photolithography,  patented 
by  me,  I  have  a  just  right  to  complain,  and  to  seek  compensation  from 
those  who  are  authorised  by  a  reservation  clause  in  my  patent  to  give  it. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  there  is  such  a  clause  as  above  in 
all  patents,  by  which  the  officers  or  commissioners  administering  the 
various  departments  of  Her  Majesty’s  service  are  permitted  to  use,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public,  any  matter  or  process  therein  specified  which 
they  may  require,  upon  such  reasonable  terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by 
said  officers  requiring  the  same ;  and  with  the  object  of  drawing  Sir 
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Henry  James’s  attention  to  the  matter,  I  entered  into  a  correspondence 
with  him  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and  not  receiving,  as  I  expected, 
a  reply  to  my  last  note  up  to  this  time,  I  consider  I  am  at  liberty  to 
publish  my  unanswered  communication,  which  is  annexed. 

29.  Capel-street,  Dublin, 

Sir  Henry  James.  March  20 th,  1863. 

Sir, — In  answer  to  yours  of  the  13th,  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  our  patent  cues  not 
interfere  with  your  practising  the  art  of  photozincography,  as  described  in  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  paper,  being  a  report  of  the  progress  of  the  Oidnance  Survey  for  1869  ;  but  to 
use  gelatine  or  albumen,  either  separately  or  in  combination  with  an  admixture  of 
bichromate  of  potash,  wotld  be  very  like  an  infringement  oi  our  patent,  and  my  reason 
for  writing  to  you  on  the  10th  was  in  c  ^sequence  of  my  being  informed  that  the  sub¬ 
stances  named  above  were  used,  by  your  directions,  in  the  department  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  pos  tive  proof  upon  paper  to  transfer  the  same 
to  zinc  for  printing  purposes. 

I  therefore  consider  it  a  duty  to  myself  and  co-patentee  to  write  to  you  to  ascertain 
if  such  were  the  fact ;  and  if  so,  was  it  in  consequence  of  the  reservation  clause  in  our 
patent,  al.uded  to  in  my  former  note,  that  their  use  was  ordered  ? — Waiting  your  reply, 
&c.,  FRANCIS  S.  1SEA1TY. 

From  the  foregoing,  the  readers  of  your  Journal  will  have  a  better 
idea  of  how  my  case  stands.  I  never  intended  that  it  should  he  believed 
I  had  patented  an  imperfect  process  of  photozincography,  such  as  that 
named  by  Sir  Henry  James,  and  which  is  referred  to  in  the  Parliamen¬ 
tary  paper  alluded  to.  The  Jurors’  Report  of  the  International  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  published  only  a  few  months  ago,  defines  what  his  process  was ; 
therefore,  I  fear  no  unpleasant  result  from  his  gratuitous  observations 
made  in  his  letter  in  your  publication  of  the  15th  of  June.  Fortunately, 
where  truth  is  success  is  not  far  distant.  All  it  requires  from  me  is  patience 
and  perseverance,  for  I  believe  there  is  as  much  true  English  feeling  and 
love  of  fair  play  in  a  British  House  of  Commons,  when  proper  representa¬ 
tion  is  made,  as  will  not  allow  of  an  official  injustice  upon  this  subject  to 
be  perpetrated ;  and  I  believe  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  photographic 
press  and  of  photographers  generally.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  feel 
strongly  against  all  patents  taken  out  in  connection  with  their  art.  I 
believe  that  much  of  the  hostility  which  this  patent  has  from  time  to  time 
received  may  be  ascribed  to  this  cause  alone.  Under  these  circumstances, 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  considered  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  progress.  From 
the  earliest  infancy  of  our  art  I  have  watched  its  rapid  strides  to  matu¬ 
rity,  and  now  find  that  its  votaries  can  he  numbered  by  thousands  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  are  found  in  all  ranks  of  society ;  certain  I  am 
there  are  amongst  this  influential  and  intelligent  body  a  few  capable  of 
judging  and  willing  to  give  a  disinterested  decision  as  to  whether  I  have 
or  have  not  a  just  claim  on  this  public  department  for  compensation,  and 
to  them  I  appeal 

‘  The  efficient  head  of  that  department  is  Sir  Henry  James.  Will  he 
lay  aside  for  a  moment  his  just  pride  of  being  an  early  investigator  of 
this  subject,  and  abide  by  the  decision  that  may  he  given  ?  I  will  do  so  ; 
and  I  promise,  if  in  my  favour,  the  result  will  be  my  recommendation  to 
open  the  patent  to  the  public.  By  this  means  all  will  be  enabled  to  vie 
with  each  other  in  perfecting  an  art  which  must  eventually  hold  a  high 
position  in  the  industrial  pursuits  of  the  communitjL 

I  have  been  as  brief  and  as  candid  upon  this  communication  as  circum¬ 
stances  will  allow,  and  if  I  have  stated  anything  to  hurt  the  feelings  of 
any  it  may  be  ascribed  to  my  desire  to  speak  the  truth  in  the  interests  of 
an  art  in  which  I  am  much  interested.  And  before  taking  leave  of  your 
readers  I  cannot  allow  this  opportunity  to  pass  without  tendering  to  Mr. 
Taylor  my  warm  thanks  for  being  the  means  of  “  striking  fire  out  of  the 
flint” — a  commodity  very  plentiful  in  “  Auld  Reekie,”  according  to  his 
account,  although  I  am  not  so  far  north  as  he.  My  native  city,  Belfast, 
has  the  honour,  through  the  humble  individual  who  addresses  you,  of 
being,  I  believe,  the  earliest  place  in  the  empire  in  which  a  successful  re¬ 
presentation  of  external  objects  was  arrested  permanently  on  the  tablet  by 
means  of  the  camera  obscura.  My  profession  being  that  of  an  engraver, 
Mr.  Fox  Talbot’s  process  of  photoglyphic  engraving  was  successfully 
practised  by  me,  and  a  paper  upon  the  subject  read  by  me  before  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  and  published  in  your  Journal  for  1859  or  1860.  So 
early  as  1812  impressions  by  a  direct  process  of  photolithography  were 
executed  by  a  friend  of  mine  (Mr.  Lewis),  and  submitted  to  Sir  John 
Herschel  and  Mr.  Hunt ;  consequently  my  eariy  connection  with  every 
known  process  for  the  reproduction  of  the  photograph  for  printing  in 
permanent  colours  prepared  me  for  the  part  I  have  taken  in  respect  to  a 
photozincographic  or  photolithographic  transfer. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

FRANCIS  S.  BEATTY. 

[Wo  are  always  willing  to  afford  a  fair  hearing  to  any  one  who  considers 
himself  aggrieved;  but  we  confess  that  we  consider  our  correspondent  to 
havo  made  a  somewhat  unreasonable  demand  upon  our  space  in  the 
preceding,  the  pith  of  which,  as  far  as  wo  can  make  out,  is  to  set  up  a 
claim  for  a  patent  right  for  the  use  of  a  solution  containing  gelatine ,  bichro - 
mate  of  potash,  and  albumen  for  the  preparation  of  a  transfer  for  photo¬ 
lithographic  purp  >ses.  The  assertion  that  these  transfers  cannot  be 
successfully  prepared  otherwise  than  by  the  use  of  this  particular  solution 
is  simply  absurd.  But  for  the  m  uncut  we  pass  that  by,  and  notice  that 
nearly  all  patents  connected  with  photolithography,  whether  mentioning 
gum,  gelatine,  or  any  other  body  in  union  with  bichr  mate  of  potash, 
expressly  provide  for  the  substitution  or  admixture  of  starch,  albumen, 
and  other  organic  substances;  and  further,  if  they  did  not,  the  question 
would  arise  whether  (as  it  is  the  principle  which  is  supposed  to  he 
patented)  any  such  substitution  would  not  bo  regarded  in  law  as  a  mere 
colourable  imitation  ? — Ed.} 
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C.  G. — Received. 

W.  H.  Warner. — Received :  thanks. 

Tyro. — We  do  not  well  see  how  you  can  improve  upon  the  sketch  for  a 
glass-room  which  you  have  sent. 

Distortion. — We  will  shortly  explain  this  matter  also,  as  we  find  it  is  not 
generally  understood.  It  would  be  too  long  for  this  column. 

C.  L.  F. — Wo  are  totally  unacquainted  with  the  photographer  you  mention. 
We  do  not  even  recognise  the  name,  so  are  unable  to  suggest  where  you  can 
obtain  the  information  you  seek. 

J.  S.  (Nottingham). — You  are  cither  working  with  acids  too  weak  or  you 
have  added  too  much  water  to  the  mixed  acids.  In  either  case  the  cotton 
would  be  dissolved,  which  accounts  for  your  small  production. 

Microscopic  Camera. — In  our  opinion  the  patent  is  in  this  case,  as  in  many 
others  connected  with  photography,  “  not  worth  a  straw.”  In  fact,  some  pho¬ 
tographers  appear  to  us  to  take  out  patents  upon  the  most  absurd  grounds. 

Sel  d’or. — Toning  bysel  d’or  is  not  advisable,  inasmuch  as  the  operation  is 
dependent  upon  sulphurisation  of  tho  silver  in  the  print,  though  possibly  in 
this  case  it  is  not  so  injurious  as  with  the  old  hyposulphite  of  soda  toning  bath. 

S.  M.  B.— The  slight  fogginess  which  exists  before  intensifying  can  be 
removed  by  the  application  of  a  diluted  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium. 
The  plate  must  then  be  thoroughly  washed,  and  again  covered  with  the  fixing 
solution. 

Siccus. — Metal  is  not  desirable  for  constructing  a  drying  box  ;  wood,  if  pro¬ 
perly  varnished,  is  the  better  substance.  The  latter  being  a  non-conductor,  the 
interior  is  kept  longer  at  an  even  temperature — a  condition  which  iu  favourable 
to  success. 

Nova  Scotia. — If  you  will  persist  in  using  gelatine  for  an  under  coating 
you  will  find  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  iodide  of  potassium  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  plates  from  going  mouldy.  Sco  Major  Russell’s  little  work  on  the 
Tannin  Troccss. 

Simpson  and  Lewis. — It  would  not  be  correct  for  us  to  quote  in  this  column 
the  prices  of  articles  advertised  in  this  Journal,  even  if  we  were  willing  to  do  so. 
The  several  advertisers  Mali  no  doubt  furnish  you  with  their  lists  on  application, 
by  post  or  otherwise,  especially  on  receipt  of  a  business  card  from  you. 

Ruiitra. — The  advertisement  error  is  absurd,  but  not  sufficiently  droll  to 
make  it  worth  repeating.  With  regard  to  the  other  matter  to  which  you  draw 
our  attention,  we  are  of  opinion  that  any  notice  would  be  objectionable,  not 
likely  to  check  the  evil,  and  would  act  only  as  a  gratuitous  and  first-rate 
advertisement.  We  have  studiously  avoided  all  reference  to  such  misapplica¬ 
tions  of  the  art. 

W.  (Warrington). —  To  register  a  photograph  you  must  first  obtain  a  form 
from  Stationers’  Hall.  This  must  be  filled  up  and  signed,  and  a  copy  of  tho 
photograph  attached.  The  fee  for  registration  is  one  shilling.  If  you  send  the 
form  filled  up  and  the  fee  to  our  agents,  Messrs.  E.  Marlborough  and  Co.,  4, 
Ave  Maria-lane,  London,  E.C.,  they  will  have  the  registration  completed. 

T.  G.  (Athlono). — Your  order  shall  have  attention.  Tho  carte  de  visits 
enclosed  does  not  denote  over-exposure.  The  fault  of  weakness  might  have  been 
remedied  by  continuing  the  action  of  the  intensifier ;  but  the  only  point  gained 
would  have  been  a  more  vigorous  print,  although  there  is  but  little  to  find  fault 
with  in  this  respect.  The  focussing  is  correct  for  the  position  of  the  sitter.  The 
right  foot  would  have  shown  better  definition  had  it  been  placed  more  in  a  plane 
with  the  rest  of  the  figure. 

J.  B.  N. — You  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  employ  a  still  for  distilling  waters 
(or  indeed  anything  but  alcohol)  without  a  license.  With  regard  to  the  lenses 
about  which  you  inquire,  our  opinion  is  very  decided  that  the  extra  price 
demanded  for  those  produced  by  2,  3,  or  4  in  your  list  would  bo  money  well 
spent;  but,  if  you  cannot  spare  the  amount  required  by  either  of  those  makers, 
No.  6  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  next  best  to  procure  one  from.  Of  No.  5  we 
have  never  before  even  heard. 

London  Amateur. — “Multiplying  the  number  of  seconds  by  the  square 
of  the  diameter  of  the  aperture,  and  dividing  it  by  the  square  of  the  distance,” 
is  not  like  “  multiplying  a  minute  and  a  quarter  by  5|d.,  and  dividing  it  by 
6  feet  10  inches  !  !  ”  because  the  number  of  seconds,  being  simply  a  number , 
being  multiplied  by  a  quantity  (whether  consisting  of  fractions,  decimals,  or 
multiples),  can  be  divided  by  another  quantity  of  the  same  denomination. 
The  principle  is  correct :  you  only  are  in  error. 

Compound  Lens. — The  discrepancy  arising  from  testing  the  equivalent 
focus  of  your  lens  by  the  method  we  recently  described,  and  that  of  taking 
one-fourth  of  the  distance  between  the  object  and  its  image  of  equal  size,  is 
easily  enough  explained,  the  latter  method  not  being  applicable  to  compound 
lenses  having  their  parts  separated,  as  we  have  before  explained.  That  method 
would  give  a  result  somewhat  longer  than  the  true  equivalent  focus,  the  in¬ 
creased  length  being  about  one-fourth  of  the  length  of  your  combination. 

g-fsST  All  Editorial  Communications,  Books  for  Review,  dc.,  should 
be  forwarded  to  the  Editor,  GEORGE  SHADBOLT.  2,  Upper  Hornsey 
Rise,  London,  N. 
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A  Convenient  View-Meter. — There  are  but  few  landscape 
photographers  who  have  not,  at  some  time  or  other,  experienced 
annoyance  from  finding  themselves  unable  to  include  on  their 
plates  the  whole  of  some  subject  which  they  had  a  special  desire 
to  take  from  a  particular  point  of  view  ;  and  the  inconvenience  is 
all  the  more  irritating  when,  perhaps,  a  heavy  camera  and 
appendages  have  been  transported  for  some  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  on  a  very  warm  day  for  the  express  purpose.  Various 
schemes,  more  or  less  ingenious,  have  been  adopted  or  proposed 
at  sundry  times  to  obviate  the  inconvenience  to  which  allusion 
is  made  above  ;  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  met  with  general 
attention,  for  we  have  the  same  complaint  made  over  and  over 
again  from  time  to  time  by  the  more  recent  recruits  as  followers 
of  our  art-science. 

In  an  article  On  Focussing  the  Camera,  published  in  our 
issue  for  15th  October,  1858,  page  251,  we  pointed  out  how  a 
Ramsden’s  eye-piece  might  be  made  to  subserve  the  purpose  of 
a  view-meter,  adapted  to  any  camera  without  interfering  with 
its  ordinary  functions.  The  same  principle,  however,  might 
be  employed  in  the  construction  of  a  little  piece  of  apparatus 
specially  designed  as  an  universal  view-meter,  which  might  be 
made  sufficiently  portable  for  a  photographer  always  to  carry 
about  with  him  without  inconvenience,  and  we  intend  to 
describe  such  an  instrument  as  we  propose.  We  may  remark, 
however,  that  an  instrument  of  a  very  simple  character, 
consisting  of  little  more  than  a  tin  tube,  and  which  to  a 
certain  extent  answers  the  purpose,  is  already  to  be  obtained  of 
some  of  the  dealers  in  photographic  apparatus — its  chief  fault 
being  that  if  made  of  small  dimensions  it  is  apt  to  be  very 
inaccurate,  owing  to  the  varying  distance  at  which  it  is  possible 
to  place  the  eye,  with  reference  to  the  limiting  diaphragm  ;  and, 
if  made  large  and  long  enough  to  reduce  the  amount  of  error  to 
a  minimum,  the  instrument  becomes  inconveniently  bulky. 

If  we  take  a  piece  of  thin  brass  tubing,  of  from  one  and  a- 
quarter  to  one  and  a-half  inches  in  diameter  and  about  four 
inches  in  length,  and  close  one  end  with  a  metal  plate,  having 
a  small  lens  inserted  therein  of  about  one  and  a-half  inches 
focus  ;  and  if,  at  the  place  in  the  tube  where  the  principal  focus 
of  the  lens  falls,  we  insert  a  piece  of  thin  glass,  coated  with 
iodised  collodion,  sensitised,  washed,  and  dried,  to  act  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  ground-glass  of  extreme  delicacy,  we  have  in  fact  a 
miniature  camera  ;  and,  by  turning  the  end  carrying  the  lens 
towards  any  view,  we  shall  find  an  image  of  the  same  portrayed 
upon  the  collodionised  glass.  By  cutting  a  disc  of  cardboard  or 
stout  brown  paper  of  the  proper  size,  making  a  rectangular 
opening  therein,  and  placing  it  in  contact  with  the  miniature 
|  focussing-screen,  we  may  so  arrange  it  that  the  amount  of 
subject  included  by  the  rectangular  opening  shall  exactly  coin¬ 
cide  in  extent  with  that  which  would  be  visible  on  the  screen  of 
a  larger  camera;  and,  of  course,  it  is  evident  that,  by  haviug  a 
series  of  sucli  card  or  frown  paper  discs,  we  may  show  forth  in 
miniature  the  amount  of  subject  that  could  be  included  by  any 
number  of  different  cameras,  whether  big  or  little.  The  method 
1  of  properly  cutting  such  diaphragms  is  very  simple,  and 
will  be  explained  further  on. 


If,  now,  instead  of  looking  into  the  open  end  of  the  tube  and 
viewing  the  minute  picture  with  the  unassisted  eye,  we  close 
the  hitherto  supposed  open  end,  inserting  a  lens  of  about  two 
and  a-half  inches  focus,  we  shall  not  materially  increase  the 
cost,  bulk,  or  weight  of  the  apparatus  ;  but  considerably  add  to 
our  comfort  in  using  it,  and  enable  us  to  do  so  with  greater 
accuracy.  In  this  case  it  might  be  convenient  to  divide  the 
tube  into  two  portions,  in  order  to  give  ready  access  to  the  col¬ 
lodionised  focussing-screen  for  the  purpose  of  changing  the 
diaphragms,  &c.  The  following  diagram  (fig.  7 )  will  give  an  idea 


of  the  instrument  proposed,  a  is  the  shorter  piece  of  tubing  car¬ 
rying  the  view  lens  c  and  the  focussing-screen  /,  resting  on  a 
small  ring  of  metal  (indicated  by  two  dots).  Into  the  short 
open  end  the  eye  tube  b  slides,  and  in  so  doing  secures  in  its 
place  the  stout  paper  diaphragm  cl,  which  limits  the  amount  of 
subject  visible  ;  e  is  the  eye  lens  through  which  the  image  is  to 
be  viewed.  It  will,  of  course,  be  noted  that  the  collodionised  side 
of  the  glass  screen/  should  be  turned  towards  c,  in  order  that 
the  paper  diaphragms  may  not  scratch  the  collodion. 

It  now  only  remains  to  explain  how  the  rectangular  openings 
are  to  be  cut  in  the  paper  discs,  so  as  to  cause  the  amount  of 
subject  allowed  to  be  visible  to  coincide  with  that  included  by 
the  camera  to  which  it  is  to  be  adapted,  and  this  we  now 
proceed  to  do. 

In  one  of  the  paper  diaphragms  cut  a  rectangular  opening  of 
any  size,  but  not  over  large ;  place  the  diaphragm  in  position 
against  the  focussing-screen  of  the  view-meter,  set  up  the 
camera  and  lens  to  which  the  former  is  to  be  adapted  in  front 
of  any  subject,  and  focus  accurately.  Now  turn  the  view-meter 
towards  the  same  subject  from  the  same  point  of  view,  and 
note  carefully  what  portion  of  the  subject  is  included  in  the 
latter.  Next,  measure  on  the  ground-glass  of  the  camera  the 
length  of  the  portion  of  subject  visible  in  the  view-meter,  and 
draw  a  line  equal  thereto  on  a  sheet  of  paper. 


Suppose  the  subject  exhibited  on  the  camera  screen  to  be 
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shown  at  A  B,  fig.  8,  while  that  included  in  the  view-meter  is 
only  A'B  when  measured  on  the  camera  screen  :  draw  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  line  A'B,  fig.  9,  equal  to  A'B  on  the  screen,  and 
another  line  A  B,  fig.  9,  at  right  angles  to  the  former  and 
equal  to  A  B  on  the  camera  screen ;  join  the  points  A'A,  re¬ 
move  the  diaphragm  from  the  view-meter,  measure  off  Ba'  (fig-  9) 
equal  to  the  width  of  the  aperture  in  the  diaphragm,  and  draw 
the  line  a' a  ■parallel  to  A'A.  B  a  will  be  the  length  to  which  an 
aperture  in  the  diaphragm  must  be  cut  to  make  the  same  coin¬ 
cide  when  in  the  view-meter  with  the  width  of  the  field  of  view 
in  the  camera.  Similarly  we  may  ascertain  the  corresponding 
heights  by  drawing  C  B,  (jig.  9 J,  equal  to  the  height  of  the 
camera  focussing-screen,  joining  C  A  and  drawing  ca  parallel 
to  C  A.  c  B  will  be  the  proper  height  for  the  aperture  in  the 
diaphragm. 

It  is  evident  that  with  the  same  view-meter  and  a  correspond¬ 
ing  number  of  diaphragms,  any  number  of  cameras  and  lenses 
may  be  supplied  with  a  guage  wherewith  to  test  their  inclusive 
capacities. 

Having  been  in  correspondence  recently  with  Mr.  Fowler 
(of  the  firm  of  Harvey,  Reynolds,  and  Fowler),  of  Leeds,  we 
have  described  to  him  the  little  instrument  above  indicated, 
and  he  informs  us  that  bis  firm  will  shortly  be  prepared  to 
supply  duplicates  of  it  to  the  public. 

To  the  merest  tyro  in  mathematics  there  is,  of  course,  no¬ 
thing  in  the  preceding  with  which  he  has  not  long  since  become 
acquainted;  but,  unfortunately,  photographers  as  a  body  are  not 
mathematicians.  It  therefore  becomes  necessary  occasionally 
to  enter  into  very  rudimentary  explanations  ;  and  as  we  write 
not  for  the  learned  but  for  the  unlearned,  the  former  must  not 
accuse  us  of  pretending  to  “  teach  our  grandmother  to  suck 
eggs” 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  ART. 
About  six  years  ago  we  had  the  pleasure  of  being  the  first  to 
introduce  to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  through  the  pages  of  this 
Journal,  what  was  then  a  new  feature  in  the  capabilities  of  our 
art,  namely,  the  expression  of  exalted  sentiment  by  means  of 
photography — a  feat  that  had  been  accomplished  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  composition,  entitled  Fading  Away,  by  a  young  photo¬ 
grapher  at  that  time  comparatively  but  little  known,  though  he 
has  since  attained  a  reputation  extending  as  far  as  the  knowledge 
of  our  art-science  has  penetrated.  We  allude,  of  course,  to  Mr. 
Henry  P.  Robinson,  of  Leamington. 

Since  the  publication  of  Fading  Away  Mr.  Robinson  has 
year  by  year  brought  out  other  works,  which  have  earned  a 
meed  of  commendation  from  many,  but  of  condemnation  from 
some.  That  there  were  faults  existent  in  these  works  no  one 
was  more  ready  to  admit  than  the  artist  himself ;  but,  instead 
of  being  deterred  from  prosecuting  his  object  by  occasional 
harsh  criticisms  to  which  he  was  subjected,  he  kept  steadily  on 
in  the  course  which  he  had  marked  out  for  himself,  until  he 
succeeded  in  drawing  forth  expressions  of  admiration  from 
several  of  those  who  had  previously  declared  that  it  was  a  vain 
attempt  to  try  to  give  expression  to  the  conceptions  of  art 
through  the  agency  of  the  camera. 

We  have  watched  with  no  little  interest  the  progress  of  this 
apostle  of  a  new  style,  and  observed  how  in  each  succeeding 
composition  he  has  remedied  or  avoided  errors  committed  in  his 
previous  works.  No  one  who  has  seen  the  whole  series  can 
deny  that  last  year’s  picture.  Bringing  Home  the  May ,  displayed 
a  great  advance  upon  all  its  predecessors  ;  in  fact,  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent  as  well  as  in  this  country,  it  won  golden  opinions  from 
almost  all  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  it. 

Mr.  Robinson’s  picture  for  the  present  year  (only  recently 
completed)  in  our  opinion  surpasses  that  of  last  season. 
Though  smaller  in  size,  it  is  still  a  large  picture  (measuring 
about  24  inches  x  10  inches).  It  is  entitled,  simply,  Autumn; 
and  the  special  object  of  its  production  has  been  to  exhibit  the 
power  of  the  photographer  in  displaying  the  effects  of  atmos¬ 


phere  and  aerial  perspective — an  attempt  in  which  the  artist  has 
been  marvellously  successful. 

The  scene  is  thoroughly  English,  consisting  of  a  fine  ex¬ 
panse  of  park  land,  with  numbers  of  noble  oak  and  elm  trees, 
and  a  pretty  rivulet  rippling  and  meandering  in  a  perfect  line 
of  beauty  from  the  far  distance  nearly  into  the  foreground, 
where  it  turns  aside  and  is  finally  lost  to  view  behind  a  little 
knoll  crowned  with  the  fronds  of  the  common  brake.  On 
the  extreme  left  are  the  trunks  of  a  couple  of  trees,  between 
which  is  a  stile ;  and  in  the  foreground  is  a  party  of 
gleaners,  consisting  of  four  young  girls  and  a  lad,  who  have 
evidently  just  crossed  the  stile  with  the  produce  of  their  labour, 
and  have  paused  to  gaze  on  the  lovely  prospect  before  them,  all 
looking  up  the  valley  adorned  by  the  little  stream.  One  girl 
has  thrown  her  bundle  of  corn  down  upon  the  little  knoll  be¬ 
fore  alluded  to,  and  has  seated  herself  beside  it  with  her  back 
towards  the  spectator ;  the  young  lad  has  paused  when  half  way 
across  the  stile,  sitting  astride  thereon,  with  his  back  resting 
against  the  tree  ;  while  the  youngest  girl,  with  her  corn  in  her 
lap,  is  seated  on  the  lower  step,  and  beside  her  are  standing  two 
elder  girls — one  with  her  hand  shading  her  eyes,  and  the  other 
with  her  little  straw  hat  dangling  in  her  hand.  The  expression 
on  all  the  faces  is  good,  being  that  of  contemplation  and  calm 
enjoyment — the  attitudes  are  varied — and  all  conducive  to  the 
harmony  of  the  composition  ;  so  also  are  the  play  of  light  and 
shade  amongst  the  trees,  the  transparency  of  the  water,  and  the 
suggestive  coolness  of  the  ripple  under  the  shadow  of  the  trees. 

The  effects  of  atmosphere  and  distance  are  admirably  por¬ 
trayed,  and  the  sky  is  delicately  shaded  in  a  truly  natural 
manner,  a  faint  suspicion  of  a  cloud  here  and  there  only  assist¬ 
ing  to  show  more  plainly  the  flood  of  bright  sunshine  pouring 
down  from  above. 

The  photography  exhibits  an  amount  of  skill  that  displays  a 
master  hand,  and  the  pictorial  value  of  the  composition  is  such 
as  we  but  rarely  see  equalled  either  by  means  of  pencil  or 
brush,  and  still  more  rarely  surpassed ;  in  short  the  picture  is 
one  that  would  do  credit  to  any  artist,  and  will  no  doubt  count 
a  few  points  towards  winning  the  recognition  of  photography  as 
a  fine  art.  It  is,  therefore,  a  cause  for  congratulation  to  every 
member  of  our  guild. 


ON  THE  ACTION-  OF  LIGHT  AND  THE  NATURE  OF  THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  IMAGE.* 

By  T.  A.  Malone. 

In  continuing  the  almost  extempore  statement  of  what  has  been 
done  and  observed  in  reference  to  the  photographic  image  and 
allied  phenomena,  I  may  recommence  by  publishing  the  opinions 
of  two  early  workers,  whose  views  have,  with  more  or  less  modifi¬ 
cation,  been  adopted  or  arrived  at  subsequently  by  others. . 

Mr.  Grove’s  suggestion  was  that  a  portion  of  the  chlorine  was 
replaced  by  oxygen,  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  water,  i. 
presume— an  oxychloride  of  silver  being  the  result.  Mr.  Lewis 
Thompson,  an  early  worker  at  the  Daguerreotype,  and  as  a 
chemist  with  Mr.  Beard,  held  that  a  suboxide  was  formed— a  view 
subsequently  to  some  extent  adopted  by  Mr.  Hardwich.  I  believe 
neither  statement  is  now  scientifically  tenable;  still  it  is  useful  and 
instructive  to  be  reminded  of  the  possible  statements  of  the  case 
by  men  of  sufficient  eminence  in  their  respective  walks.  I  am 
more  than  ever  convinced  that  the  truth  lies,  as  usual,  between 
extremes,  and  that  further  investigation  will  show  that  the  appa¬ 
rently  divergent  conjectures  return  to  a  common  point  as  yet  only 
dimly  perceived.  To  say  more  would  on  my  part  be  at  present 
premature.  I  am  unwilling,  till  I  have  further  experimented,  to  add 
more  to  the  confusion  and  difficultyentailed  on  us  by  the  existence 
of  so  many  plausible  theories.  , 

With  regard  to  the  metallic  view  held  by  some  of  the  oJdeL.cn®' 
mists,  and  more  recently  by  Dr.  Turner,  and  partially  by  Mr.  un  > 
Mr.  Hardwich,  and  others,  I  find  by  reference  to  an  early  edition  o 
Braude's  Chemistry,  1821,  this  view  is  there  distinctly  enunciates 
How  strange  it  seems  that  we  should  still  be  debating  what  appear 
to  have  been  clearly  settled  as  a  chemical  fact  many  years  betoi 
photography  was  practised  !  Does  not  this  scepticism  imply  » 
doubt  as  to  tk  jroughness  of  the  old  investigatory  or  oi  the 
*  Continued  from  page  324, 
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applicability  of  their  researches  to  our  present  conditions  of 
working?  I  am  much  inclined  to  answer  in  the  affirmative. 

With  reference  to  the  existence  of  a  subchloride  of  silver,  which 
M.  Mulder  and  others  hold  to  be  produced  by  the  light,  Mr.  Hard- 
wich  seems,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Manual,  to  admit  its 
probability.  He  says  that,  although  not  minutely  described,  it  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  upon  the  suboxide,  and  is 
insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  less  soluble  in  ammonia  than  the  proto¬ 
chloride.  The  suboxide  is  described  by  him  as  being  formed  by 
exposing  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  protoxide  to  the  action  of  the 
air,  when  the  suboxide  separates  in  the  form  of  a  brilliant  grey  film. 
This  is  Faraday’s  method,  as  given  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Institution,  and  in  his  republished  works.  I  have  already  mentioned 
that  chemists  doubt  the  existence  of  this  suboxide,  and  I  have  ven¬ 
tured  to  suppose  that  the  grey  film  may  contain  metallic  silver  libe¬ 
rated  partly  by  the  action  of  the  air  upon  an  ammonium  compound 
of  the  metal,  which  I  assume  also  to  exist  in  the  ammonio-nitrate 
of  silver  solution  recently  re-introduced  into  practice.  I  stated 
this  view  at  a  meeting  of  the  London  Photographic  Society,  and  I 
have  since  seen  with  pleasure  that  Mr.  Reynolds  holds  the  same 
view.  He  does  what  I  did  not  venture  to  do,  formulate  the  new 
body  as  if  actually  existent.  As  the  idea  was  novel,  my  previous 
mention  of  it  should  have  been  referred  to,  if  indeed,  as  may  well 
be  the  case,  it  was  not  independently  arrived  at  by  him.  In  the 
same  edition  Mr.  Hardwich  holds  that  the  oxide  of  silver,  by  expo¬ 
sure  to  the  light,  “  becomes  either  suboxide  or  pure  silver.” 

From  recent  observation  I  am  inclined  to  deny  the  reduction  of 
oxide  of  silver  by  the  light  unless  organic  matter  be  present. 
Some  moist  oxide  has  been  kept  for  months  in  a  corked  flask,  in  a 
window,  and  the  only  sign  of  change  is  the  appearance  of  metallic 
silver  in  contact  with  and  near  the  cork.  The  suboxide  I  cannot, 
from,  a  review  of  the  present  evidence,  admit  as  at  all 
existing.  With  regard  to  the  general  fact  of  the  action  of 
light  on  silver  salts,  I  think  it  is  not  very  clear  that  the  light, 
unaided,  acts  directly  to  split  such  bodies;  and  other  observers, 
as  we  shall  see,  have  also  this  doubt.  Believing  that  the  occasional 
expression  of  a  wholesome  scepticism  is  useful  in  science,  as  tend¬ 
ing  to  further  close  inquiry  and  repeated  proof  of  alleged  fun¬ 
damental  facts,  I  make  no  direct  apology  for  the  questioning  tone 
in  which  my  remarks  are,  as  now,  so  often  uttered. 

In  my  next  theoretical  communication  I  propose  to  examine  in 
detail  the  views  of  Mr.  Hardwich,  of  Mr.  Sutton,  and  his  co- 
worker,  Mr.  Worden.  The  latter  gentleman’s  essay,  though  afford¬ 
ing  matter  for  criticism,  is  worthy  of  more  attention  than  it 
appears  to  have  received.  Mr.  Sutton  would  have  done  well  had 
he  placed  it  in  front  of  his  own  remarks  in  the  same  publication. 

While  referring  to  one  contemporary,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed 
to  speak  of  another,  who,  in  a  letter  from  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley, 
printed  by  him,  makes  as  far  as  in  him  lies  the  present  writer  to 
be  a  Frenchman,  prefixing  the  customary  “  M.”  to  the  latter’s 
name. 


THEORY  OH  THE  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
IMAGE:  USE  OF  OXIDISER3  &  OXYGENATED  WATER.* 

By  Eugene  Sahler. 

;N  making  you  acquainted  by  letter  in  June  last  with  my  theoreti¬ 
cal  experiments  relative  to  the  composition  of  the  photographic 
image,  I  thought  a  more  rapid  process  than  those  actually  in  use 
was  possible  and  practicable. 

I  have  obtained,,  in  fact,  direct  positives  perfectly  sharp  in  one 
or  two  seconds,  with  cloudy  skies  perfectly  reproduced;  but  the 
means  of  intensifying  has  yet  to  be  found,  the  ordinary  processes 
not  proving  successful,  the  image  being  formed  by  metallic  silver 
in  a  state  of  minute  division,  the  opacity  of  which  I  am  unable  to 
increase  without  an  alkaline  gold  bath  or  an  electro-chemical 
orocess. 

To  obtain  a  good  negative  it  is  necessary  to  expose  long 
enough  to  entirely  decompose  the  film  of  oxyiodide  of  silver,  and 
iven  then  to  intensify  by  a  chloride  of  gold  bath. 

This  process  deserves  to  be  well  followed  up,  since  it  offers  the 
olio  wing  advantages  For  enlargements,  a  texture  of  extreme 
lelicacy  ;  for  reproductions  of  colours,  which  are  rendered  in  pro¬ 
portion,  to  their  luminous  intensity  ;  for  landscapes,  clouds  in  the 
;ky  being  perfectly  reproduced  notwithstanding  the  lengthened 
exposure. 

.  In  order  to  facilitate  matters  for  those  experimentalists  who  de- 
me  t,o  perfect  this  process,  here  is  my  method  of  operating,  as 

ell  as  the  causes  of  failure  which  may  present  themselves;-' — 

*  From  the  Ecvue  Photographiquc. 


I  use  a  collodion  very  strongly  iodised,  neutral  and  without  free 
iodine  ;  I  sensitise  in  a  bath  of  ten  per  cent.,  and  then  wash  in 
three  successive  waters  to  remove  the  free  nitrate  of  silver.  The 
plate  is  then  immersed  in  a  bath  of  oxygenated  water  prepared  in 
the  following  manner  : — Add  by  degrees  to  pure  water  one  ounce 
of  binoxide  of  barium ;  then  decompose  by  a  stream  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  filter,  and  add  one  or  two  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  to  pre¬ 
cipitate  the  baryta  or  the  carbonate  which  may  be  in  solution,  and 
filter  again.  The  plate  washed  once  more  and  exposed  in  the 
camera  is  treated  first  with  acidulated  pyrogallic  acid,  then  a 
second  time  treated  in  the  same  way  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
nitrate  of  silver.  The  image  soon  developes  itself. 

An  exposure  of  thirty  seconds  and  intensification  by  means 
of  chloride  of  gold  gives  a  good  negative.  The  method  of  inten¬ 
sification  for  a  rapid  exposure  has  yet  to  be  devised. 

It  remains  also  to  be  determined  what  are  the  substances  which 
can  increase  the  reduction  of  the  oxyiodide  of  silver  by  light.  I 
shall  have  pleasure  in  communicating  the  result  of  my  experiments 
in  this  direction  next  year. 

The  experiment  with  a  sensitised  plate,  washed,  and  passed 
through  oxygenated  water,  blackening  under  the  influence  of 
nitrate  of  silver  and  a  reducing  agent,  confirms,  then,  the  theo¬ 
retical  hypothesis  which  I  propounded  last  year.  '  Thus,  in  the 
wet  process,  the  absorption  of  oxygen  alone  is  sufficient  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  formation  of  the  image.  All  my  other  experiments 
sufficiently  demonstrate  that  there  is  no  other  action  produced. 


ON  THE  EQUALISATION  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
IMAGE  IN  FIELDS  OF  LARGE  ANGLE  PROJECTED 
UPON  A  FLAT  SURFACE. 

By  Thomas  Grubb,  M.R.I.A. 

The  gradual  decrease  from  centre  to  margin  of  intensity  in  the 
image  of  a  large  angular  field,  projected  upon  a  flat  surface,  which 
arises  chiefly  from  the  greater  distance  through  which  the  lateral 
converging  pencils  have  to  travel  previous  to  forming  the  image, 
has  not  unfrequently  been  adverted  to,  usually  for  the  purpose  of 
referring  to  the  disadvantages  attendant  thereon. 

So  long,  however,  as  the  angle  of  view  included  does  not  exceed 
some  30°  to  35°,  little  or  no  disadvantage  results;  but  now  that  pic¬ 
tures  including  60°  to  70°,  or  even  greater  angles,  are  being  in¬ 
cluded  on  a  flat  surface,  the  difference  of  intensity  between  the 
central  and  marginal  portions  is  so  great  that  some  direct  means 
of  meeting  the  difficulty  becomes  desirable. 

I  had  myself  experienced  this  difficulty  some  years  since  while 
taking  experimental  negatives  including  70°  and  upwards,  and 
although  enabled  to  combat  it  pretty  successfully — probably  in  the 
same  way  which  other  photographers  since  have,  viz.,  by  “  push¬ 
ing  the  development”  more  fully  of  the  weaker  marginal  parts — 
some  more  direct  means  of  meeting  the  difficulty  seemed  desira¬ 
ble,  and  led  me  to  construct  a  simple  adjunct  for  the  camera, 
which  was  found  to  answer  perfectly,  and  to  enable  the  operator 
to  render  the  image  (previous  to  commencing  the  development)  so 
even  in  intensity  throughout  that  no  difficulty  arises  in  developing 
a  negative,  including  the  largest  possible  angle  on  a  flat  surface. 

While  other  and  more  pressing  matters  have  caused  me  to  defer 
sending  a  description  of  the  contrivance  referred  to,  I  find  the 
usefulness  of  such  questioned.  The  obvious  theoretic  falling  off  in 
marginal  intensity,  exclusive  of  any  action  of  the  lens,  joined  with 
the  fact  that  pictures  including  large  angles  are  occasionally  pro¬ 
duced,  showing  little  of  its  effects  in  the  negative,  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  Mr.  Bow,  who,  in  one  of  his  less  elaborate  papers, 
published  in  this  Journal  for  April  15th,  attempts  a  solution,  by 
assuming  the  lens  used  to  possess  such  an  amount  of  colour  and 
corresponding  absorbing  power  over  the  actinic  rays  as  to  produce, 
by  its  superior  thickness  at  the  centre,  an  exact  neutralising  effect 
on  the  otherwise  greater  central  intensity  of  the  image ;  or  (refer¬ 
ring  to  his  quantities)  he  proposes  to  account  for  the  non-appear¬ 
ance  of  decreased  action  towards  the  margin  of  a  negative 
including  74°  56'  by  assuming  the  lens  used  to  absorb  a  double 
proportion  of  the  actinic  rays  at  its  centre,  as  compared  with  its 
edge. 

Now  this  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  highly  interesting  subject  to  pho¬ 
tographers  generally.  Mr.  Bow  has  followed  up  the  paper  to 
which  I  have  referred  by  a  second,  published  in  the  succeeding 
Journal  (viz.,  May  1st),  in  which  latter  he  gives  a  table  of  the  loss 
of  actinic  rays  for  different  thicknesses  of  glass,  deduced  from  his 
own  experiments.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  experiments 
themselves  were  not  given  in  detail.  It  W'ould  also  have  been  more 
satisfactory  had  he  experimented  upon  one  or  more  of  the  kinds 
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of  glass  in  general  use  for  photographic  lenses.  It  would  appear, 
however,  from  his  description  of  the  three  kinds  he  did  use,  that 
the  best  (or  least  absorptive)  specimen  approaches  the  quality  of 
glass  in  ordinary  use  for  photographic  lenses.  If  it  should  not  do  so, 
his  experiments  are  only  fitted  to  show  that  very  indifferent  glass 
will  produce  very  bad  results  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  his  best  speci¬ 
men  approach  the  transinittive  powers  of  photographic  glass, 
either  his  deductions  are  at  fault  or  there  is  a  fearful  proportion 
of  actinic  rays  lost  in  passing  through  one  of  our  larger-sized  view 
or  portrait  lenses. 

Opposed  to  Mr.  Bow’s  assumption  and  deductions  there  are  the 
practical  results  : — First,  that  a  negative  including  an  angle  of 
70°  to  80°  invariably  (in  my  hands  at  least)  showed  in  the  develop¬ 
ing  that  marginal  weakness  which  theory  indicates  until  the 
application  of  the  remedy  already  spoken  of;  and,  secondly,  that  on 
applying  this  “  remedy  ”  ( which  included  an  exposure  of  double  time 
to  the  marginal  parts)  the  negatives  then  developed  most  evenly. 
To  this  may  be  added  that  a  print  lately  sent  me,  including  a 
similar  or  greater  angle,  shows  such  weakness  (of  the  negative)  in 
the  marginal  parts  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  what  angle  was 
really  included  by  the  lens. 

With  this  and  other  data  before  me — all  which  are  at  variance 
with  Mr.  Bow’s  deductions — I  have  been  induced  to  read  with 
some  care  his  two  papers,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  where  the 
discrepancy  lies.  The  results  of  this  examination  are  shortly  as 
follow  : — Commencing  with  his  first  paper — In  which  Mr.  Bow,  for 
the  purpose  of  illustration,  assumes  that  a  thickness  of  glass  of 
0*365  inch  transmits  one-half  only  of  the  incident  actinic  rays. 
I  pass  over  his  using  a  single ,  uncorrected  lens  for  illustration,  as 
not  materially  affecting  the  question  (for  a  rough  estimate) ;  but  I 
correct  the  place  of  the  stop,  i.e.  its  distance  from  the  lens,  to  that 
which  Mr.  Bow  evidently,  from  an  observation  in  his  succeeding 
paper,  intends.  The  necessary  thickness  of  the  illustrative  lens  of 
3|  inches  focus  is  thereby  reduced  from  0*365  to  one-fourth  of 
this,  or  0*091 ;  its  absorptive  power  is  consequently  reduced  from 
one-half  of  the  incident  rays  to  less  than  a  sixth  part  of  same 
(tVu)  ;  or,  taking  a  converse  view,  the  thickness  which  had 
been  assumed  as  required  for  a  focus  of  3£  inches  becomes  (on 
correcting  the  distance  of  the  stop)  adequate  for  a  lens  of  four 
times  3£  or  14  inches  focus.  This  correction  I  feel  satisfied  Mr. 
Bow  would  have  made  himself  if  he  were  re-writing  his  first 
paper.  The  next  matter  I  have  to  note  is  one  of  no  small 
significance.  It  would  appear  that  Mr.  Bow  considers  that  his 
theory  if  correct  for  one  focus  is  correct  for  all  other  foci,  pro¬ 
vided  the  lenses  be  made  of  the  same  proportions  and  on  the  same 
plan.  .  It  is  easy  to  show  that  this  is  not  the  case.  Lenses 
which  are  similar  in  construction  and  proportional  in  aperture 
have  their  geometric  thickness  directly  as  their  foci ;  so  that, 
retaining  the  previously  assumed  absorptive  power,  we  may  form 
a  table  as  under 

Focus.  Thickness  at  centre.  Absorptive  power. 

A .  28  . . .  0*730  .  0*75 

B  .  14  .  0*365  .  0*50 

C .  7  .  0*182  .  0*30 

From  which  we  may  perceive  that,  if  the  lens  B  equalise  the  inten¬ 
sity  of  the  photographic  image,  the  lens  C  will  only  accomplish 
three-fifths  of  same,  while  the  lens  A  would  completely  overdo  it, 
and  “  turn  the  tables ,”  reducing  the  central  portion  of  the  image 
(from  double)  to  half  the  intensity  of  the  marginal  portion. 

Proceeding  now  to  the  second  part  of  the  subject  as  included  in 
Mr.  Bow’s  second  paper  (see  page  182),  viz.,  the  actual  absorptive 
and  transmissive  powers  of  several  kinds  of  glass,  and  the  table 
there  given  of  the  same,  deduced  from  his  experiments,  I  am  inclined 
to  conclude  that  in  deducing  the  quantities  given  in  the  table  two 
very  important  matters  have  been  overlooked,  viz. : — First,  the 
elimination  of  the  rays  arrested  at  the  surfaces  from  those  absorbed 
by  the  substance  of  the  glass  experimented  upon.  There  is  at 
least  nothing  to  indicate  that  this  has  been  done,  and  if  neglected 
it  is  palpable  that  deductions  from  experiments  made  on  thin 
plates  would  give  very  erroneous  quantities  in  excess  for  the 
absorbence  of  thick  plates.  The  second  matter  is  quite  as  impor¬ 
tant,  probably  still  more  so,  and  has  evidently  been  overlooked, 
viz. : — It  appears  from  the  experiments  of  Professor  Stokes  and 
others  that  actinic  rays,  on  first  entering  the  substance  of  even  the 
most  transparent  glass  undergo  within  a  very  short  distance  or 
thickness  of  the  medium  a  remarkably  large  absorption,  while 
those  rays  which  escape  this  first  absorption  are  probably  just  as 
transmissible  through  the  remaining  thickness,  or  through  suc¬ 
ceeding  plates,  as  visual  rays  (perhaps  still  more  so).  These  curious 
facts  respecting  the  chemical  or  actinic  rays  throw  great  difficulty 


in  the  way  of  arriving  at  accurate  data  and  deductions,  while  they 
necessarily  render  any  calculations  of  the  quantities  transmitted 
by  thick  plates  (if  derived  or  deduced  from  thin  ones  without  due 
correction)  delusive. 

The  whole  matter  is  one  of  both  considerable  interest  and  im¬ 
portance ;  and  I  trust  that  Mr.  Bow  and  others  will  he  induced  to 
experiment  further  in  the  same  direction,  and  give  their  data  as 
well  as  their  deductions.  I  have  myself  made  some  few  experiments 
in  respect  of  the  secondary  absorbence  by  glass  of  actinic  rays,  i.e ., 
the  absorbence  of  those  rays  which  have  escaped  the  first  absorb¬ 
ence.  When  these  experiments  are  completed  I  purpose  to  com¬ 
municate  them.  I  shall  here  only  say  that,  so  far  as  they  have 
been  proceeded  with,  they  indicate  a  very  much  lower  absorbence 
for  an  additional  thickness  of  glass  than  might  be  expected. 

This  communication  has  run  to  so  much  greater  length  than  I 
intended  that  I  postpone  the  description,  &c.,  of  the  contrivance 
for  equalising  the  intensity  of  the  image  over  a  large  angular  sur¬ 
face  until  my  next. 


DISAPPOINTMENTS  OP  AN  AMATEUR. 

By  P.  Mawdsley. 

I  can  fancy  I  hear  some  of  the  readers  of  The  British  Journal 
of  Photography,  on  reading  the  above  title,  exclaim  in  language 
like  the  following — “  What  nonsense  !” — or,  “  Why  does  not  the 
fellow  write  about  successes  ?  Who  wants  to  hear  about  his  dis¬ 
appointments?”  Or,  again,  “  I  am  sure  I  could  write  half-a-dozen 
articles  on  disappointments,  for  I  have  had  little  else !”  To  the  last 
I  would  reply — “You  are  very  welcome  to  take  the  writing  part,  if 
at  the  same  time  you  will  take  from  me  my  eminent  qualifications 
to  be  called  a  most  unfortunate  photographer.”  However  1  will 
now,  as  well  as  my  lacerated  feelings  will  allow,  proceed  with  the 
melancholy  catalogue. 

When  first  I  tempted  fortune — I  speak  photographically— it  was, 
I  suppose,  on  much  the  same  scale  as  many  other  beginners,  with 
a  quarter-plate  portrait  lens  and  camera,  the  usual  selection  of 
chemicals,  together  with  the  “full  instructions  given  to  pur¬ 
chasers.”  Well,  my  course  ran  well  and  smoothly  so  long  as  I 
was  true  to  my  first  love,  and  satisfied  with  taking  caricatures  of 
my  relatives  and  acquaintances  by  the  wet  collodion  process; 
but,  alas!  for  my  peace  of  mind,  I  became  inoculated  with  a 
“  dry-plate  ”  fever  thus 

Meeting  a  photographic  acquaintance  one  day,  after  the  usual 
remarks  on  the  state  of  the  weather,  the  Englishman’s  stock 
subject  of  conversation,  we  started  on  that  of  photograph)",  on 
which,  doubtless,  we  both  felt  competent  to  express  very  strong 
opinions.  On  my  asking  in  what  direction  his  labours  had  lately 
tended,  he  replied — “  Tannin,  sir,  tannin and  then  enlarged  upon 
the  very  admirable  process  of  Major  Russell,  summing  up  in  some¬ 
thing  like  the  following  terms  : — “  It’s  the  simplest  thing  possible. 
You  just  coat  the  plate  with  a  solution  of  India-rubber  as  a  sub¬ 
stratum  on  which  to  pour  the  collodion;  then  excite  in  the  usual 
way ;  after  which  immerse  in  a  vessel  full  of  clean  water  to  re¬ 
move  the  free  nitrate  of  silver ;  finally  pour  on  a  fifteen-gram 
solution  of  tannin,  set  up  to  drain  and  dry,  and  the  thing  is  done. 

To  his  peroration  I  may  add,  “  and  so  am  I ;”  for,  oh !  the  agonising 
hours  of  thought !  the  (sa)tannic  dreams  I  have  had  !  the  fits  o: 
despondency  alternating  with  bright  gleams  of  hope — the  latter 
few  and  far  between  !  I  could  think  of  nothing  but  my  failures. 
As  for  my  wife,  poor  soul,  she  must  have  had  a  pleasant  time  of 
it;  for,  during  one  of  my  fits  of  abstraction,  on  her  making  the, 
remark  that  she  thought  baby  was  going  to  have  the  measles,  as 
a  few  spots  had  made  their  appearance,  my  reply  was,  “  Spots  !— 
spotted  fever!  Good  heavens,  my  dear  !  I  neversaw  such  spots 
before — large  and  insensitive,  with  black  centre:  it  is  truly  morti¬ 
fying  !”  To  which  she,  innocent  soul,  suggested — “  Oh,  send  for  the 
doctor  at  once!”  “Bother  the  doctor!  what  does  he  know  about 
photography,  and  tannin  plates  in  particular  ?”  Or,  on  her  re¬ 
marking  that  a  particular  feature  of  the  darling  would  be  the 
better  for  wiping,  my  reply  would  be — “It’s  no  use;  I  have 
rubbed  it  with  a  wet  sponge,  but  it  is  not  on  the  surface,  and  ii 
you  rub  too  hard  it  will  all  come  off  together  ”  (referring  to  s 
foggy  appearance  of  the  negative,  which,  after  first  drying  f 
plate,  would  sometimes  wipe  off  with  a  wet  sponge,  being  on  t  a 
surface,  but  more  frequently  it  was  in  the  film).  . 

However,  these  domestic  incidents  will  not  explain  “  Disappom 
ments  of  an  Amateur,”  so  I  will  endeavour  at  once  to  set  sober!) 
to  work.  In  the  first  place  I  found  that  equal  parts  of  benzole  am 
turpentine,  which  I  had  been  recommended  to  use,  would  not  lim) 
dissolve  two  grains  to  the  ounce  of  India-rubber,  and  tha  1 
greater  part  remained  undissolved.  This,  as  I  subsequently  learne 
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was  not  of  moment,  as  the  solution  of  rubber  was  merely  a  means 
to  the  end  of  retaining  the  film  on  the  plate  during  the  process  of 
development  and  fixing.  However,  my  solution  did  not  answer 
that  end,  and  on  seeking  the  assistance  of  a  very  successful  tannin 
amateur,  whose  name  I  frequently  see  appended  to  articles  in  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography,  he  explained  that  the  India- 
rubber  I  used  was  probably  an  outside  piece  which  had  become 
oxidised  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and  consequently  to  a 
great  extent  insoluble — at  the  same  time  cutting  me  a  piece  off  a 
large  cake  he  had,  with  which  he  recommended .  me  to  make  a 
saturated  solution  in  naphtha  or  other  solvent,  which  would  be  of 
about  the  consistence  of  treacle.  Of  this  solution,  he  further 
recommended  me  to  add  ten  to  twenty  drops  to  the  ounce  of 
benzole,  or  such  quantity  as  would  cause  the  collodion  film  to 
adhere,  without  at  the  same  time  causing  it  to  crack  all  over. 

Having  attained  the  happy  medium,  I  prepared  some  few  plates 
most  successfully,  and  then  concluded  that  everything  would  pro¬ 
ceed  smoothly  ;  but  alas  ! — to  my  sorrow — I  had  made  but  a  very 
small  quantity  of  the  India-rubber  solution,  and  to  prepare  a  second 
lot  I  had  to  purchase  a  fresh  supply  of  benzole,  which  must  have 
contained  some  impurity,  for,  on  coating  the  plates,  the  solution 
seemed  to  run  off  as  if  greasy,  and,  on  drying,  showed  broad  streaks, 
instead  of  the  beautifully  clear  film  I  had  hitherto  had  ;  and  on  fur¬ 
ther  preparing  the  plates  by  sensitising,  &c.,on  development  the  said 
streaks  showed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  utterly  spoil  my  negatives. 
I  tried  two  or  three  more  samples  of  benzole,  but  always  with  the 
Same  result.  I  then  got  a  small  quantity  of  “  sherwoodole,”  with 
which  I  was  once  more  successful,  and  still  continue  to  be,  so  far  as 
the  substratum  is  concerned.  Before  concluding  this  part  of  the 
subject,  I  would  remark  that  it  is  preferable  to  put  the  India-rubber 
into  the  solvent  in  as  large  a  piece  as  will  go  through  the  neck  of  the 
bottle  ;  after  which  it  will  swell  out  in  an  extraordinary  manner, 
and  the  requisite  number  of  drops  can  be  taken  from  it  without  any 
particles  of  undissolved  rubber — thus  doing  away  with  filtration ; 
whereas,  if  the  India-rubber  be  cut  in  thin  slices,  as  I  have  always 
heard  recommended,  the  greatest  care  in  dropping  the  thick  solu¬ 
tion  will  not  prevent  some  small  particles  coming  over,  thus  making 
it  necessary  to  filter,  which  is  a  tedious  operation. 

Having  conquered  the  difficulties  attending  the  substratum,  I 
naturally  concluded  all  would  be  plain  sailing;  but,  no!  my 
troubles  were  only  commencing,  for,  having  prepared  a  dozen 
nlates,  on  developing  I  found  them  marked  in  a  most  peculiar 
nanner.  I  sought  opinions  from  several  photographers,  who  sug¬ 
gested  various  reasons.  One  said — “Oh!  organic  matter  in  the 
natli ;  ”  another — “  Development  stains another — “  Free  nitrate 
>f  silver  not  removed,”  with  many  more  reasons  which  I  need  not 
nention,  inasmuch  as  none  were  correct. 

I  subsequently  found  out  the  cause.  The  water  I  used  for  wash- 
ng  away  the  free  nitrate  contained  a  large  amount  of  chloride, 
md  on  immersing  the  newly  sensitised  plate,  chloride  of  silver 
vas  precipitated  on  the  film,  which,  though  easily  removed  by  a 
tream  of  water,  left  its  effects  in  the  form  of  clouds  on  the  finished 
icture. 

The  above  I  obviated  by  using  distilled  water  for  the  first  wash, 
nd  concluded  all  would  go  well ;  but  it  turned  out  that  there 
/as  still  another  element  to  cause  failures  in  the  spring  water  I 
sed  for  the  final  soaking,  as,  on  taking  the  plates  out  to  pour  on 
he  tannin,  I  observed  a  peculiar  scratchy  appearance  of  the 
1m,  which  showed  still  more  strongly  on  development.  I  have 
ince  ascertained  that  the  water  was  highly  impregnated  with 
alts  of  iron,  which  had  a  very  vigorous  action  on  the  iodide  of 
ilver  in  the  film.  Once  more  I  attempted  a  remedy  by  using 
nly  distilled  water,  and,  so  far  as  the  above  failures  were  con- 
erned,  was  successful.  Then  came  the  worst  phase  of  all,  namely, 
pots  ! !  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Glover,  in  the  article  which  appeared 
t  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  a  few  numbers  back, 
endeavoured  to  find  out  the  cause  of  these  from  my  photo- 
raphic  acquaintance,  who  attributed  them  to  something  like  the 
llowing: — “Dust,”  said  one  ;  “Your  bath  has  become  supersatu- 
ited  with  iodide  which  has  attacked  the  bromide,”  said  another  ; 
Acetate  of  silver  in  your  bath,”  added  a  third. 

But  it  would  be  useless  to  repeat  the  ingenious  theories  which 
ere  advanced  to  account  for  the  said  spots.  After  months  passed 
doctoring  baths  and  making  new  ones  I  was  at  last  reluctantly 
impelled  to  attribute  them  to  the  methylated  collodion  I  was 
sing,  and  of  which  I  had  a  large  quantity.  I  then  obtained  some 
om  an  eminent  maker,  which  I  tried  with  the  old  bath,  and, 
though  the  spots  did  not  quite  disappear,  there  were  only  a  few. 
then  made  a  new  bath  to  use  with  the  new  collodion,  and 
i cunt  spots 


So  now  that  the  short  autumnal  days  have  come,  I  am  ready  for 
a  campaign  with  the  camera;  but  which  must  be  deferred  until 
the  ensuing  spring,  whose  brightness  I  trust  will  dispel  the  “  fogs,’ 
&e.,  which  have  made  up  the  “  Disappointments  of  an  Amateur.” 

“COMPOSITION”  PHOTOGRAPHY:  ITS  ASPECTS, 
ADVANTAGES,  AND  DISADVANTAGES. 

By  Alfred  H.  Wall. 

I  must  premise  that,  in  using  the  word  “ composition'1'1  in  connection 
with  photography,  I  use  it  in  its  artistic  sense,  and  not  merely  as 
expressing  the  act  of  composing,  or  rather  combining,  several 
negatives  for  the  production  of  a  picture. 

1  propose,  in  a  few  short  articles  on  the  above  subject — each  one 
complete  in  itself — to  throw  together  a  few  hints,  gathered  in  the 
course  of  my  experience  as  an  artist  and  a  photographer. 

That  those  who  consider  “  the  value  of  a  thing  is  just  as  much 
as  it  will  bring  ”  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  may  not  be 
charmed  into  the  practice  of  composition  photography,  allow  me 
at  once  to  inform  them,  on  very  excellent  authority,  that  it  don’t 
pay ! 

Whether  this  fact  be  a  sad  one  or  not  I  am  scarcely  prepared  to 
say.  Observing  works  of  genius  slighted  by  those  upon  whose 
assistance  they  are  dependent  for  their  introduction  to  the  public, 
I  am  inclined  to  say  bitter  things  thereof,  and  to  cry  out  against 
the  fact  as  a  very  unfortunate  one  indeed.  But  when  I  think  how, 
if  composition  photography — using,  or  misusing,  the  word  in  its 
photographic  sense  this  time — if  composition  photography  had  at 
once  sprang  into  popularity  and  prosperity  it  might  never  have 
soared  above  those  pitiful  groups  which  were  once  got  up  with 
theatrical  properties,  costumes,  and  scenery,  to  please  a  paltry 
taste  in  stereographs,  I  fancy  it  is  better  as  it  is.  Composition 
photography  is  now,  at  least,  not  degraded  in  public  estimation, 
and  may,  therefore,  the  more  readily  win  a  general  recognition  of 
the  high  position  to  which  it  aspires,  and  which  the  clever  artists 
whose  names  have  hitherto  been  prominently  associated  with  this 
branch  of  photography  have  done  so  much  towards  attaining  for  it. 

But  composition  photography  is  in  itself  a  reward  which  more 
than  compensates  for  its  want  of  pecuniary  profit.  It  gives  em¬ 
ployment  to  the  intellect,  awakens  the  poetical  and  imaginative 
faculties  of  the  mind,  and  calls  forth  habits  of  observation.  Its 
practice  is  realty  full  of  delights.  There  is  the  search  for  a  subject, 
which,  whether  it  lead  us  to  actual  life,  to  poetry,  fiction,  or  history, 
surety  conveys  us  into  pleasant  studies.  There  is  the  thinking  out  of 
the  chosen  subject,  and  deciding  upon  the  best  mode  of  treating  it — 
a  kind  of  mental  exercise  which  is  thoroughly  wholesome  and  enjoy¬ 
able.  Then  comes  the  deeply  interesting  labour  of  composing — 
grouping  living  figures  into  characteristic  or  graceful  and  expres¬ 
sive  attitudes,  harmonising  the  various  component  parts  into  one 
beautiful  whole,  giving  force  to  the  chosen  expression,  &c.,  &c. 
After  this  comes  the  work  of  the  glass-room,  always  welcome  to 
those  enthusiasts  who  labour  con  amove ,  as  artists  who  compose 
photographic  pictures  necessarily  do  and,  to  be  at  all  successful, 
must.  Then  comes  the  printing — no  longer  a  commonplace 
mechanical  operation,  but  one  demanding  the  exercise  of  much 
thought  and  great  ingenuity — a  kind  of  labour  always  preferable 
to  that  dull  mill-horse  routine  of  mechanical  employment  which 
neither  appeals  to  the  ambition  nor  interests  the  operator. 

But  while  in  the  practice  of  composition  photography  there  is  so 
much  that  is  delightful,  it  is  followed  by  much  that  is  discouraging 
and  unsatisfactory,  not  only  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  but  in  the  re 
ception  accorded  to  the  finished  works. 

Widely  prevailing  ignorance  and  strong  old  prejudices  rise  up 
against  the  composition  photograph.  The  former,  having  no  eyes 
for  its  superiority,  classes  it  with  all  the  ordinary  mechanically-pro¬ 
duced  photographs,  and  wonders  what  constitutes  its  superiority  : 
the  latter  close  their  eyes,  and  complain  that  they  can  see  nothing- 
in  it  that  is  either  admirable,  intellectual,  or,  in  any  high  degree, 
praiseworthy.  Artists  who  have  now  and  then  seen  beautiful  and 
realty  artistic  photographs  chance-produced  by  the  operations  of 
men  who  never  read  a  line  of  poetry  in  their  lives,  and  are  as 
innocent  of  anything  in  the  way  of  artistic  refinement  or  know¬ 
ledge  as  if  they  had  been  reared  in  regions  the  most  remote  from 
those  of  civilisation,  learn  to  class  all  artistic  photographs  in  the 
same  category — regarding  as  accident  what  was  realty  intention, 
because  they  have  known  what  appeared  to  be  intention  to  have 
been  really  accident. 

But  all  this  only  discourages  the  feeble,  half-and-half  lover  of 
the  artistic  in  photography.  There  is  much  in  it  that  actually 
stimulates  and  strengthens  the  thorough  and  earnest  worker.  II 
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sees  bis  efforts  unrecognised,  and  says,  stoutly,  “I  will  yet  force 
you  to  look  upon  them.”  His  powers  are  denied,  and  he  resolves 
to  make  them  felt ;  and  to  those  who  say  obstinately  “  You  can't!'" 
he  replies,  firmly,  “  I  ivill!"  and,  what’s  more,  he  is  sure  to  succeed. 

We  must  not,  however,  overlook  the  importance  of  patronage 
and  encouragement.  The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  although 
the  labour  be  ever  so  pleasant  and  sweet,  and  intellectually  pro¬ 
fitable. 

Photographs,  as  pictures,  are  now  purchased  by  measurement — 
so  much  for  a  little  one,  so  much  more  for  a  larger  one — a  certain, 
toiei’ably  uniform,  degree  of  commonplace  merit  only  being 
demanded.  The  difference  between  a  tine  work  of  composition 
from  nature  and  a  mere  copy  of  a  good  painting  or  engraving  is 
not  recognised,  they  look  so  much  alike.  *  So  the  intellectual  labour 
goes,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case,  unrewarded;  and  the  lower 
qualities,  which  are  more  readily  appreciated,  are  the  only  qualities 
which  are  really  bought  and  paid  for,  the  operator  who,  mecha¬ 
nically  clever,  reproduces  the  work  of  another  man’s  hand  and 
brains  being  remunerated  at  the  same  rate  as  the  artist  whose 
mental  and  manual  labour  have  created  something  fresh  and 
original.  There  is  a  deal  of  mischief  in  this. 

Still  one  thing  may  be  thought  of  in  connection  with  this  view 
of  the  subject,  and  that  is  that  the  proud  elder  sister  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  painting,  has  gone  through  it  all  before  her.  There 
was  a  time  when  in  England  the  portraitist  was  the  only  artist  who 
met  with  due  encouragement — when  Hogarth’s  composition  pictures 
could  command  none  but  absurdly  small  prices.  When  unsought, 
unappreciated,  unpatronised,  the  poor  composition  painters  heard 
their  critics,  those  with  the  telescopes,  loudly  affirm  that  the  climate 
of  this  country  had  no  power  of  “diffusing  more  generally  that 
warmth  of  temperament  necessary  not  merely  to  those  who  pursue 
art  but  to  those  who  feel  and  admire  it.”f  Under  which  circum¬ 
stances  the  wonder  is  that  English  artists  did  not  convey  them¬ 
selves  and  their  art  to  the  tropics,  leaving  our  cold-blooded  selves 
the  most  art-less  people  in  Europe.  But  they  did  not ;  and  now 
look  at  the  English  school  of  painting,  and  look  at  it  proudly  too, 
as  well  we  may.  We  were  not  a  nation  of  artists,  and  we  were 
not  a  nation  of  soldiers ;  yet  we  see  our  noble  painters  honoured 
throughout  the  whole  world,  and  our  generous  volunteers  no  less 
widely  respected. 

It  may  be  so  with  art -photography,  perhaps.  The  silver-lined 
cloud  may  have  its  dark  side  towards  us,  but  anon,  when  art-know- 
ledge  shall  have  spread  throughout  the  land,  and  art-patronage 
is  proportionably  increased,  the  composition  photographer  in 
taking  rank  with  his  peer,  and  the  composition  painter  may  be  just 
as  well  patronised,  and  just  as  highly  honoured. 

In  the  meantime  let  those  who  appreciate  and  believe  in  art- 
photography  think  over  and  apply  this  quotation  from  a  lecture  by 
that  unfortunate  genius,  Ilaydon,  the  historical  painter,  mentally 
substituting  the  word  painting  for  the  word  photography,  and  for 
the  word  historical  that  of  composition  : — 

“Had  such  a  spirit  been  sooner  awakened — had  patronage  in 
the  higher  departments  of  art  been  more  early  extended  to  in¬ 
genious  youths,  to  the  many  distinguished  talents  whose  ardour  of 
study  and  whose  abilities  I  have  witnessed  passing  before  me  for 
full  half  a  century-— England  would  by  this  time  have  possessed 
men  as  eminent  in  historical  painting  as  she  now  boasts  in  portrait, 
in  the  useful  arts,  in  science  and  philosophy ;  in  all  of  which  her 
attainments  exalt  her  above  all  other  nations.” 


GENERAL  STUDY  OP  PHOTOGRAPHIC  POSITIVES.t 

(  Continuation.) 

By  MM.  Davanne  and  Girard. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

ON  TONING. 

1.  Definition. — The  operation  distinguished  in  positive  photo¬ 
graphy  by  the  name  of  toning  has  for  its  object  to  change  the  tint 
of  the  proof  in  such  a  manner  as  to  place  it  in  the  best  possible 
condition  of  stability,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  communicate 
such  a  tone  as  shall  be  agreeable  to  the  eye. 

To  obtain  this  result  the  photographer,  taking  the  print — some¬ 
times  fixed  by  hyposulphite  of  soda,  sometimes  simply  washed  on 
removal  from  the  pressure-frame,  and  still  impregnated  with  all 
the  insoluble  salts  not  reduced  by  light — immerses  it  in  various  solu- 

*  These  are  almost  the  words  of  an  eminent  publisher  of  engravings  and  photographs, 
t  Quoted  from  a  work  by  J.  T.  Jame3,  1820.  The  same  idea  was  also  expressed  by 
the  Abbe  due  Bt>*  in  1719,  and  the  Abbe  Winkleman,  President  Montesquieu,  Abbe  Le 
Blanc,  Mengs,  and  many  other  writers  on.  art  in  England. 

t  From  the  Bulletin  de  la,  Socictc  dc  Franc aise  Photographic. 


tions,  where,  by  special  chemical  reactions,  the  effect  he  desires 
may  be  realised. 

These  various  solutions,  from  their  very  nature,  admit  of  division 
into  two  distinct  categories.  In  the  first  will  be  found  those  salts 
or  imperfectly  defined  compounds  intended  to  act  on  the  silver  of 
the  proof  in  modifying  the  original  tint  by  altering  the  state  in 
which  the  metal  exists.  These  are  the  baths  known  by  the  name 
of  old  hyposulphite,  acidulated  hyposulphite,  hyposulphite  charged  with 
salts  of  silver.  In  the  second  will  be  found  only  solutions  of  metals 
more  electro-negative  than  silver — almost  always  gold — sometimes, 
but  rarely,  platinum. 

We  should  examine  successively  and  from  the  different  points 
of  view,  which  the  question  will  allow,  these  two  classes  of  solu¬ 
tions,  if  our  previous  researches  had  not  induced  us  to  reject  the 
first  absolutely,  and  to  refuse  admission  among  toning  agents  to 
modified  hyposulphites.  The  cause  of  this  rejection  is  moreover 
easy  to  understand.  In  view  of  our  own  definition,  the  toning 
agent  must  satisfy  two  desiderata — i.e.,  to  impart  an  agreeable 
colour,  and  to  place  the  print  in  the  highest  possible  condition  of 
stability.  These  toning  agents,  however,  while  imparting  such  a 
tint  as  has  long  been  desired  and  sought  are  far  from  satisfying 
the  second  requirement  of  our  definition.  We  have,  in  fact,  briefly 
demonstrated,  not  only  in  the  General  Study  of  Positive  Proofs,  but 
also  in  a  memoir  presented  to  the  French  Photographic  Society  on 
the  19th  October,  1855,  that  all  these  solutions,  far  from  placing 
the  image  in  those  conditions  suited  to  stability,  introduce  therein 
of  necessity  sulphur — that  destructive  agent  so  much  to  be  avoided 
in  photography.  These  solutions,  therefore,  should  bo  absolutely 
rejected  from  among  toning  agents,  as  they  very  generally  have 
been.  The  recommendations  which  we  have  given  have  borne 
fruit,  and  it  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  us  to  see  thus 
crowned  with  success  the  efforts  we  have  put  forth  to  ensure  the 
stability  of  positive  proofs.  We  shall  not,  therefore,  speak  of  those 
processes  which  belong  to  that  class  of  solutions  :  they  belong  to 
the  past  in  photography,  and  moreover  in  the  memoir  to  which 
we  have  recalled  attention  above,  we  have  so  far  back  as  1855 
carefully  described  their  mode  of  action. 

It  is  simply  to  the  study  of  the  various  solutions  of  gold  and 
sometimes  of  platinum  employed  by  photographers  for  toning 
that  we  wish  to  direct  attention.  Do  these  satisfactorily  meet  the 
two  conditions  required  by  our  definition?  Do  they  give,  and  in 
what  cases  do  they  give,  agreeable  tones?  Do  they  introduce 
into  the  body  of  the  proof  any  compounds  of  a  nature  calculated 
to  induce  alteration  therein  ?  Chemical  analyses  on  the  one  hand, 
and  practical  photography  on  the  other,  will  be  doubtless  able  to 
resolve  these  two  questions.  But  before  approaching  the  solution 
we  should  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  reactions 
which  take  place  during  the  toning — to  investigate,  in  one  word, 
the  theory  of  that  operation ;  resting  assured  that  during  the 
progress  of  these  researches  the  facts  will  present  themselves  and 
furnish  us  with  the  necessary  elements  for  the  resolution  of  the 
two  questions  we  have  proposed. 

2.  Theory  of  Toning. — So  far  as  chemical  theory  will  allow  us  t 
judge,  toning  takes  place  by  the  simple  operation  of  substitution 
A  portion  of  gold  is  deposited,  and  a  portion  of  silver  gives  plac 
to  it  and  enters  into  solution  ;  and  this  obtains  with  equal  force  u 
platiniferous  solutions.  The  result  is  the  same  under  any  condi 
tions  :  it  matters  not  whether  the  paper  is  glazed  or.  not,  th< 
toning  bath  acid,  neutral,  or  alkaline,  or  whether  the  toning  takes 
place  before  or  after  fixing,  gold  is  invariably  deposited.  Nota 
ble  differences  doubtless  occur,  according  to  circumstances ;  bid 
we  have  not  to  take  account  of  these  differences  for  a  moment,  bu 
confine  ourselves  to  the  general  question.  We  say,  briefly, 
toning  a  portion  of  silver  disappears,  and  is  replaced  by  gold  o 
platinum. 

The  proportion  of  the  metal  thus  deposited  is  sufficiently  con 
stant.  It  varies  a  little,  it  is  true,  with  the  intensity  of  the  proo 
the  time  of  toning,  &c. ;  but  in  the  ordinary  conditions  of  phoh 
graphic  toning  it  maintains  a  proportion  of  about  a  fourth  or ‘  nttj 
of  the  silver  contained  in  the  proof.  This  is  shown  by  the  follov 
ing  example,  obtained  by  the  analyses  of  photographic  pr00’ 
toned  by  chloride  of  gold : — 

Silver .  0T18  grains. 

Gold  .  0-028  „ 


Photographic  Tvpographical  Curiosity. — The  page  of  The  Ti^ 
photographically  reproduced  as  an  illustration  to  the  article  by  r 
Crookes,  published  in  our  last,  has  been  very  widely  noticed.  One  o  o 
contemporaries  points  out  the  fact  that  iu  this  space  of  ^y  mcB 
there  are  no  less  than  60,000  letters. 
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ELECTRICIANS  AND  TELEGRAPHIC  ENGINEERS. 

Manchester:  Messrs.  Brothers  &  Co. 

Our  readers  will  no  doubt  remember  that  we  noticed  some  time 
back  a  very  clever  photographic  group,  consisting  of  some  of  the 
more  renowned  savans  who  attended  the  Manchester  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  the  photo¬ 
graph  having  been  produced  by  Messrs.  Brothers,  of  Manchester. 
We  have  received  from  these  gentlemen  an  equally  interesting 
group,  consisting  of  some  of  the  principal  Electricians  and  Tele¬ 
graphic  Engineers,  to  the  number  of  about  thirty  persons,  arranged 
in  a  similar  manner — some  standing,  some  seated  at  a  table — to 
that  adopted  in  the  before-mentioned  composition,  and,  of  course, 
printed  from  many  different  negatives. 

As  a  work  of  art  this  composition  is  not  equal  to  the  former 
one.  But  in  addition  to  the  usual  difficulties  attendant  upon  the 
production  of  a  work  of  such  magnitude — in  which  portraits  of 
individuals  collected  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe  are  to  be 
included,  and  who  are  on  the  spot  only  for  a  very  short  space  of 
time,  so  that  the  artists  can  scarcely  manage  to  get  proper  sittings 
— in  the  present  case  the  difficulty  of  arranging  the  group  was 
materially  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  no  fewer  than  nine  (as  we  are 
informed)  of  the  portraits  were  obliged  to  be  copied  from  other  pho¬ 
tographs  supplied  to  Messrs.  Brothers  for  the  purpose;  consequently 
the  grouping  was,  to  a  great  extent,  of  necessity  determined  by  the 
attitudes,  &c.,  of  these  nine  portraits,  and  this  will  account  for  the 
somewhat  too  even  line  of  heads,  and  also  (what  in  our  opinion  is 
of  still  more  importance)  the  heterogeneous  illumination  of  the 
figures.  But  although  the  picture  is  defective  in  the  points  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  very  much  praise  is  due  to  Messrs. 
Brothers  for* the  amount  of  difficulties  they  have  overcome,  or  in 
part  evaded ;  and  in  any  circumstances  there  is  an  added  interest 
to  each  portrait  by  the  fact  of  the  whole  being  massed  together. 
The  principal  figures  in  the  group  are  Messrs.  Wheatstone,  G-assiot, 
Latimer  Clarke,  Ewart,  M.P.,  Sir  Chas.  Bright,  R.  Stephenson,  Boys, 
Reid,  Siemens,  Ansell,  Bonelli,  E.  Bright,  Cooke,  J.  L.  Ricardo,  &c. 

_  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  picture  before  us  may,  at  a  future 
time,  be  supplemented  by  another  group,  as  it  is  considered  that 
there. are  many  other  gentlemen  of  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  reputa¬ 
tion  in  connection  with  the  science  of  telegraphy  not  included 
in  this  group  ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  limit  exists, 
beyond  which  it  is  impossible  to  go,  in  including  figures  on  a 
certain  scale  in  a  given  amount  of  space. 

We  have  little  doubt  that  the  newer  production  will  be  in  as 
great  demand  as  its  predecessor. 


QUAGLIO’S  NEW  PHOTOLITHOGRAPHIC  PROCESS.* 

By  A.  Martin. 

f  Communicated  to  the  Vienna  Photographic  Society .) 

IAmong  the  branches  of  photography  which  are  still  capable  of  de¬ 
velopment  that  of  photolithography  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
important.  Numerous  processes  have  been  propounded,  some  of 
which  have  met  with  considerable  success  so  long  as  the  subject 
transferred  to  the  stone  was  a  line  drawing,  such  as  steel  or  wood 
engravings ;  but  pictures  from  nature,  with  half-tones,  have  proved 
bugbears,  which  have  only  been  vanquished  in  isolated  instances, 
and  even  then  it  has  been  doubtful  whether  the  result  obtained  was 
not  due  as  much  to  the  helping  hand  of  the  artist  as  to  the  process 
employed.  In  such  cases,  too,  objects  have  been  chosen,  such 
as  antique  fagades  with  broken  statues,  the  natural  ruggedness  of 
which  lias  concealed  the  inevitable  roughness  of  the  picture.  When 
experimenting  in  this  direction  different  parts  of  the  picture  were  so 
successful  as  to  encourage  fresh  attempts,  whilst  the  tout  ensemble 
was  unfavourable,  and  seemed  to  warrant  the  conclusion  of  the 
beholder  that  this  branch  of  the  art  was  still  in  its  infancy.  I  am 
convinced.,  however,  that  photolithography,  in  spite  of  these  diffi¬ 
culties,  will  yet  make  headway ;  and,  when  a  process  has  been 
invented  that  will  overcome  them,  which  I  quite  anticipate,  photo¬ 
graphy"  will  arrive  at  its  greatest  development  as  a  multiplying 
agent.  When  the  nature  of  photography  is  considered  it  is  easily 
understood  in  what  an  unfavourable  position  the  fine  details  of  the 
sun-pictures  are  placed  when  represented  by  the  coarse  particles 
of  printers’  ink. 

I  am  of  opiuion  that  it  is  delusive  to  imagine  that  the  fine  effects 
of  light  in  the  half-tones  will  ever  be  directly  transferable  to  the 
stone.  It  will  be  found  necessary  first  to  gradually  strengthen  the 
weak  lights  by  a  kind  of  developing  process,  and  thus  increase  the 
substantiality  of  the  sun-picture  and  render  it  more  compact,  so 
that  it  may  more  energetically  resist  the  action  of  the  acid  in 
•  From  Illuatrirte]  Qtwtrbezeitunj. 


etching,  and  in  the  impression  render  more  faithfully’'  the  various 
gradations  of  light  and  shade. 

Many  experimentalists  have  tried  Poitevin’s  bichromate  of 
potash  and  gelatine  solution  process,  but  have  met  with  little  or 
no  success  in  the  half-tones.  Nevertheless,  I  cherish  the  belief 
that  this  process  will  yet  produce  good  results  if  any  one 
thoroughly  persevere  with  it.  Though  perseverance  may  attain 
success  with  this  process,  it  is  just  as  probable  it  may  do  so 
with  any  other,  and  it  is  therefore  to  be  hoped  that  many  new 
methods  may  offer  themselves,  and  thus  cause  such  a  variety  of 
efforts  to  be  brought  to  bear  on  photolithography  that  eventually 
a  happy  idea  may  spring  from  one  or  other  of  them. 

Herr  Quaglio,  in  answer  to  my  request,  kindly  sent  me  the 
method  invented  by  him  for  me  to  communicate  to  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  of  Vienna.  He  says  : — 

“  I  was  occupied  as  early  as  1851  with  the  question  of  producing 
photographs  for  the  printing-press.  In  1852  the  Societe  d’Encou- 
ragement  offered  a  prize  of  30,000  francs  for  the  invention  of  a 
means  of  transferring  photographs  to  lithographic  stone,  where¬ 
upon  I  and  my  friend  Herr  Theodor  Erich  set  about  experimenting 
in  good  earnest.  Keeping  carefully  in  mind  the  theory  of  litho¬ 
graphy  (which  it  is  unnecessary  to  detail  here),  it  became  my  task 
to  represent  the  drawing  in  greasy  chalk  on  the  stone. 

“I  first  of  all  experimented  with  silver  soap,  which  I  obtained  by 
precipitating  a  solution  of  Marseilles  soap  by  means  of  an  equiva¬ 
lent  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  silver  soap  is  a  yellowish-white,  soft, 
wax-like  substance,  which  decomposes  tolerably  quickly  in  the  sun, 
five  to  seven  minutes  being  sufficient  to  thoroughly  blacken  it. 

“I  take  this  opportunity  of  directing  attention  to  the  possibility 
of  an  extended  application  of  silver  soap  in  photography.  It  can, 
for  instance,  be  also  applied  by  rubbing  in  to  every  kind  of 
substance,  such  as  metals,  wood,  ivory,  ground-glass,  stone,  &c., 
and  gives  on  exposure  with  the  negative  image  a  picture,  the 
faint  greasy-smooth  blackness  of  which  can  be  obtained  in  no  other 
way,  and  which  would  be  peculiarly  adapted  for  painting  on  with 
oil  colours.  It  may  be  fixed  with  diluted  nitric  acid,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  treated  with  hyposulphite  of  soda  or  cyanide  of  potassium. 
I  am  convinced  that  experiments  in  this  direction  would  lead  to 
very  fine  results. 

“My  first  experiment  with  silver  soap  consisted  in  throwing 
down  the  precipitate  of  it  upon  the  stone  itself.  I  effected  this  by 
wetting  the  stone,  which  I  placed  in  a  horizontal  position,  with  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  after  spreading  a  solution  of  soap 
over  it,  leaving  it  to  dry  in  the  dark.  The  picture  resulting  after 
exposure  in  full  sunshine  was  very  sharp  :  it  was  evident  that 
under  the  blackened  parts  the  drawing  had  formed  itself  in 
lithographic  chalk,  so  that  the  problem  might  be  said  to  be  solved. 
I  experienced  great  difficulty  in  removing  the  unchanged  silver 
soap,  as  all  the  solvents  I  tried  acted  also  on  the  lithographic 
chalk.  Cyanide  of  potassium  I  found  the  most  useful. 

“  I  then  tried  with  a  sharp-grained  stone,  such  as  is  used  for  chalk 
drawings ;  over  which  I  first  spread  a  solution  of  gum  arabic,  which 
I  allowed  to  dry  in,  and  washed  clean  again  with  water  after 
a  few  hours.  I  put  a  small  quantity  of  the  silver  soap  on  a 
piece  of  flannel,  and  rubbed  it  into  the  stone  until  the  whole 
surface  appeared  uniformly  polished.  This  was  exposed  half-an- 
hour  in  full  sunshine  with  a  portrait  of  8  by  10  inches  in  dimensions. 
The  picture  came  up  extraordinarily  sharp  and  beautiful.  The 
stone  was  then  washed  with  rectified  mineral  oil,  covered  with  the 
ordinary  gum  solution,  and  a  preparation  of  gum,  turpentine,  and 
lithographic  ink  gently  applied  to  it,  at  the  same  time  rolled  in. 

“  The  first  impression  gave  the  picture  with  perfect  half-tones. 
After  the  proof  the  same  process  was  repeated  four  or  five  times, 
each  impression  surpassing  its  predecessor.  I  then  etched  the 
picture  very  faintly  with  nitric  acid  and  gum,  let  the  gum  dry  in, 
and  allowed  it  to  remain  half-a-day  after  drying.  The  stone  was 
then  treated  as  an  ordinary  lithograph,  and  I  obtained  200  per¬ 
fectly  successful  impressions  from  it.  I  am  convinced  that  this 
process  is  capable  of  being  brought  to  great  perfection  ;  but,  as 
professional  duties  prevent  my  further  developing  it,  I  publish  it 
pro  bono  publico ,  and  shall  feel  thoroughly  satisfied  if  it  result 
in  a  fresh  acquisition  to  photographic  knowledge.” 


Death  by  Poisoning. — On  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  27th  ult. 
Thomas  Stewart,  a  photographer’s  assistant,  residing  in  Edinburgh,  died 
in  consequence  of  drinking  some  cyanide  of  potassium  solution.  Medical 
assistance  was  called,  but  death  ensued  before  it  arrived.  Our  readers 
need  scarcely  be  informed  that  sulphate  of  iron  is  a  prompt  antidote 

under  such  circumstances  ;  and,  pending  the  arrival  of  a  medical  man _ 

who  should  he  summoned  without  delay — a  liberal  dose  should  he  adminis. 
tered,  so  as  to  ensure  complete  decomposition  of  the  cyanide  of  potassium. 
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BY  WHAT  MEANS  CAN  THE  ART  OP  PHOTOGRAPHY 
BECOME  A  SCIENCE?* 

By  the  same  means  by  which  all  arts  become  sciences  ;  that  is,  by 
making  systematic  experiments,  by  recording  results,  and  by 
combining  these  results  so  as  to  lead  to  infallible  conclusions. 

The  chemical  materials  used  in  photography  are  numerous,  and 
are  increasing  daily ;  the  experiments,  therefore,  must  increase  in 
the  same  proportion,  otherwise  results  will  remain  without  reasons. 
Every  photographer  can  render  important  aid  in  this  branch.  He 
can  make  any  amount  of  experiments ;  and,  with  a  little  system, 
he  can  make  experiments  that  will  be  of  great  service  to  the 
department,  and  the  photographic  journals  are  always  ready  to 
record  the  result  of  such  labours.  From  the  accumulation  of  facts 
thus  made,  minds  thoroughly  educated  in  natural  science  will  be 
enabled  to  make  legitimate  syntheses  that  conduct  to  the  causes, 
and  thus  simplify  the  art. 

Throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in 
several  other  countries,  men  are  employed  in  different  localities  to 
record  the  direction  in  which  the  wind  blows  during  the  twenty- 
four  hours  of  the  day  ;  the  thermometric  changes  during  the  day  ; 
the  variations  in  the  height  of  the  mercurial  column  during  the 
same  period ;  the  diurnal,  hebdomadal,  mensual,  annual,  secular, 
and  periodical  variations  of  the  magnetic  needle  ;  the  fall  of  rain, 
snow,  hail,  &c.  ;  the  appearance  of  clouds,  haloes,  meteors,  &c. 
These  men  are  mere  tools — experimenters,  recorders  of  phenomena 
or  facts ;  they  draw  no  conclusions  from  what  they  see,  and  yet 
they  are  very  useful  men.  Like  purveyors  to  the  quartermaster, 
they  accumulate  heterogeneous  materials  which  systematically 
arranged,  indicate  definite  causes  and  definite  results. 

In  the  course  of  time  meteorology  will  become  a  fixed  science, 
in  which  manifest  laws  will  eventually  prognosticate  the  change 
and  direction  of  wind,  the  direction  and  spread  of  epidemics,  the 
fall  of  rain,  hail,  or  snow,  and  the  change  of  temperature.  If 
photographers  in  like  manner  would  organise  themselves  into 
a  regular  system  of  experimentation  there  would  be  hopes  of 
arriving  at  very  beneficial  results,  and  of  drawing  conclusions  that 
can  be  derived  from  no  other  source. 

But  photographers  say:  “What  experiments  shall  we  make?” 

We  will  tell  you  some  of  the  experiments  that  would  be  of  great 
service. 

An  accurate  table  is  needed  of  the  solubility  of  the  different  salts 
used  in  photography  in  the  different  menstrua  in  which  they  may 
occur  ;  for  instance,  we  want  to  know  exactly  how  much  iodide  of 
potassium  can  be  dissolved  in  a  given  quantity  of  alcohol  of  a 
given  strength,  also  of  bromide  of  potassium  in  the  same  men¬ 
struum.  .  The  degree  of  solubility  in  alcohol  of  all  prominent  photo¬ 
graphic  salts  would  thus  form  one  table. 

Another  table  would  comprehend  the  solubility  of  the  same 
materials  in  ether  ;  a  third  that  of  the  same  substances  in  water ; 
a  fourth  the  solubility  of  the  compound  salts,  such  as  iodo-nitrate  of 
silver,  &c.,  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  A  systematic  view 
of  the  changes  that  occur  in  the  different  baths  from  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  different  salts  either  on  the  collodion  plate  or  the  salted 
paper  would  be  of  great  practical  value. 

Photographer  A  may  study  the  substance  nitro-glucose  in  all  its 
bearings — its  composition  and  decomposition,  its  action  on  collodion, 
&c.  This  would  be  a  very  interesting  addition  to  our  photographic 
knowledge. 

Photographer  B  will  gratify  the  public  by  devoting  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  substance  formed  by  the  gelatinisation  of  cotton 
in  nitric  acid — that  is,  of  gelatinous  pyroxyline. 

Photographer  C  can  throw  a  quantity  of  collodion  into  distilled 
water  and  study  thoroughly  the  precipitate,  both  gelatinous  and 
fibrinous.  This  will  form  the  subject  of  two  very  interesting  in¬ 
vestigations. 

Photographer  D  can  experiment  upon  the  solubility  of  pyroxy¬ 
line  in  the  different  proportions  of  alcohol  and  ether. 

Photographer  E  can  take  for  his  study  the  decompositions  or 
reductions  effectuated  by  the  protosalts  of  iron  on  the  collodion 
film  after  exposure.  (Make  no  speculations:  observe  facts  and 
note  them  well  without  any  bias).  This  is  a  splendid  subject  for 
minute  study. 

Photographers  F  &  Co.  can  make  a  comparative  investigation  of 
the  action  of  light  on  chloride  of  silver,  iodide  of  silver,  asphaltum, 
bichromate  of  potassa  and  gelatine,  &c.,  the  persalts  of  iron,  &c. 
Each  one  is  a  study  of  itself.  Let  the  experiments  be  directed  to 
the  ascertainment  of  the  fact  whether  the  action  be  physical  or 
chemical ,  or  both. 

*  From  Humphrey's  Journal. 


Photographer  G  may  take  for  his  lesson  or  task  the  study  of  the 
reductions  produced  by  gallic  and  pvrogallic  acid  on  an  exposed 
film. 

Photographer  AT  can  by  experiment  try  to  find  out  by  what 
principle  of  chemistry  acids  moderate  the  action  of  the  reducing 
agents  iu  the  developing  process. 

Photographer  I  receives  for  his  lesson  the  study  of  the  reduction 
produced  by  the  vapour  of  mercury  on  an  exposed  sensitised  silver 
plate.  Do  not  speculate — make  experiments  so  as  to  derive  6ome 
clue  from  the  concatenation  of  their  results. 

Photographer  J  can  investigate  the  apparent  anomalousness 
in  this,  that  a  sensitised  wet  collodion  plate  when  washed  and  ex¬ 
posed  yields  no  picture  by  development,  whereas  the  dry  collo¬ 
dion  plates  are  thoroughly  washed  and  yield  pictures. 

Photographer  K  can  study  out  the  reason  why  an  acid  gold 
toning  solution  tcrties  much  more  rapidly  than  an  alkaline  gold 
toning  solution.  He  must  show  by  experiment  how  it  comes  that 
the  deposition  of  the  gold  in  one  case  is  so  much  more  rapid  than 
in  the  other.  Compare  this  work  with  that  of  H. 

Photographer  L  will  gain  a  prize  if  he  can  distinctly  diagnos¬ 
ticate  the  malady  of  the  bath  or  the  collodion  which  produces  pin¬ 
holes.  Dust,  iodonitrate  of  silver,  acetate  of  silver,  undissolved 
iodide  of  potassium  and  bromide  of  potassium,  &c.,  bear  the  onus 
of  dreadful  charges  against  them.  Find  out,  by  experiment  and 
careful  exploration  of  the  diseased  ground,  what  is  the  true  cause  of 
the  morbid  manifestation  :  an  infallible  remedy  will  be  the  makiug 
of  you. 

Photographer  M  will  study  the  anomalousness  of  results  in 
reference  to  the  introduction  of  formic  acid  into  the  developer. 
Claudet,  Neyt,  and  others  assert  that  formic  acid  so  introduced 
shortens  the  time  of  exposure  ;  whereas  Monckhoven  and  others 
do  not  obtain  satisfactory  results.  Let  the  public  know  your  ex¬ 
periments  as  soon  as  convenient,  and  what  these  experiments  have 
determined. 

Photographer  N  would  interest  the  public  by  a  careful. set  of 
experiments  on  the  developing  solution  containing  tartaric  acid 
instead  of  acetic.  This  bath  is  said  to  produce  sufficient  intensity 
without  redevelopment.  The  developer  may  be  tried  as  follows: 

Water .  4  ounces. 

Sulphate  of  iron .  1£  drachm. 

Tartaric  acid  .  18  grains. 

A  longer  time  of  exposure  is  required  with  this  developer  than 
with  the  ordinary  acetic  iron  developer.  Try  with  less  tartaric 
acid  and  report  results,  for  the  rest  of  your  fraternity  are  on  the 
pinnacle  of  expectation. 

Photographer  0  has  to  investigate  the  peculiar  conditions  of  an 
old  and  a  new  collodion  :  that  will  permit  him.  to  say  what  the 
causes  are  why  the  new  collodion  is  more  sensitive  but  produces 
less  intensity  than  the  old  collodion,  and  vice  versa. 

Photographer  P  can  experiment  "with  the  protosalts  of  iron  so  as 
to  determine  in  what  way  the  protonitrate  is  superior  to  the  proto- 
sulphate  of  iron  as  a  quick  developer;  also  in  what  way  nitric 
acid  or  nitrate  of  silver  is  beneficial  in  the  development  of  an 
ambrotype. 

Photographer  Q ,  if  he  be  anything,  of  a  natural  philosopher,  will 
investigate  the  different  degrees  of  intensity  in  actinism  between 
the  morning  and  the  evening  light,  and  between  the  spring  and 
the  autumn  light. 

Photographer  R  might  commence  a  course  of  experiments  on 
the  action  of  polarised  light  on  the  sensitive  films.  These  experi¬ 
ments  may  perhaps  be  of  service  to  Q.  I  would  advise  these  two 
philosophic  photographers  to  enter  into  partnership  and  experi¬ 
ment  together. 

Photographer  S  may  experiment  in  a  totally  new  field.  Let  him 
combine  nitrate  of  silver  with  collodion,  albumen,  gelatine,,  var¬ 
nish,  &c.,  and  see  if  some  new  plan  cannot  be  devised  of  obtaining 
sensitised  films  by  inverting  the  proceedings — first  saturating  with 
silver  and  then  sensitising  with  the  chlorides,  iodides,  and  bro¬ 
mides.  Something  of  this  sort  has  already,  been  attempted  in 
France,  and  the  results  were  published  in  this  journal :  exhaus 
the  subject  by  experiment,  and  let  us  know  what  is  to  be  expecte 
of  the  change.  _  . 

Photographer  T  may  experiment  on  vision  at.  long  and  short 
distances,  and  ascertain  from  facts  why  the  eye  is  cognisant  ot  a 
near  and  distant  object  consentaneously.  To  make  these  experi¬ 
ments  you  must  be  an  anatomist  and  a  physiologist  as  well  as  a 
photographer  and  optician.  .. 

Photographer  U,  whether  utopian  or  not,  I  would  advise  to  a  y 
himself  with  Niepce  de  St.  Victor  in  the  prosecution  of  the  study 
of  taking  photographs  of  objects  iu  natural  colours.  Certain 
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colours  can  be  photographed  but  not  fixed.  The  subject  is  worthy 
of  investigation.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  zitopian.  Leave  Bec- 

querel’s  experiment  and  try  fresh  ground.  _ 

Photographer  V  would  interest  photographers  if  he  could  advise 
quick,  easy,  and  practical  methods  of  printing  directly  in  the 
camera  on  prepared  paper  by  development.  This  is  a  great 
desideratum,  namely,  to  be  enabled  to  take  photographs  on  paper 
of  a  proper  rich  tone  in  the  camera  as  quickly  as  ambiotypes. 
This  is  not  utopian  either.  Experiment. 

Photographer  W  may  prosecute  a  course  of  experiments  in 
celestial  photography.  His  experiments  are  to  be  limited  to  the 
investigation  of  results  to  be  obtained  by  repeated  magnifying 
copies  of  the  moon’s  disc  taken  on  Daguerreotypes.  Is-it  not  pos¬ 
sible  in  this  way  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  Man  in  the  Moon  ?  See 
to  what  extent  copying  and  magnifying  can  be  effected  without  a 
total  annihilation  of  the  object? 

Photographer  X  may  institute  a  course  of  experiments  with  the 
salts  of  chrome  in  gelatine,  &c.,  to  be  used  instead  of  collodion. 
See  what  can  be  accomplished  in  this  way,  and  report  at  your 
leisure. 

Photographer  Y  may  conduct  a  systematic  course  of  experi¬ 
ments  on  exposed  plates  or  papers  by  connecting  them  with  either 
pole  of  a  galvanic  battery  either  with  or  without  metallic  solu¬ 
tions  in  contact.  See  whether  the  actinic  action  is  either  increased, 
decreased,  or  unchanged  by  any  of  these  arrangements,  and  study 
thoroughly  the  nature  of  the  action,  be  it  what  it  will. 

Photographer  Z,  being  the  wisest  man  in  the  class,  knowing  all 
about  the  nutation  of  the  earth’s  axis,  the  precision  of  the  equinox, 
the  secular  disturbance  of  one  planet  upon  another,  being  versed 
in  the  reason  of  a  balloon’s  ascension  or  a  cloud’s  descension,  of 
the  rising  of  sap  or  the  fall  of  gold — that  is,  being  a  man  that 
knows  how  to  put  two  and  three  together,  or  that  two  and  three 
make  five— Z,  I  say,  will  have  for  his  task  the  collation  of  the 
reports  of  all  his  brethren  preceding,  and  the  deduction  of  causes. 


A  FEW  PRACTICAL  HINTS  ON  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS. 

By  J.  Glover. 

Improvement  in  Camera  Back  Shutters. 

The  most  prolific  source  of  leakage  in  photographic  apparatus  is  in  the 
loose  construction  of  the  sliding-shutter  of  the  dark  hack.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  it  is  made  so  tight  as  to  preclude  any  possibility  of  the  admittance 
of  extraneous  light,  when  closed  or  open  in  the  camera,  it  often  refuses, 
especially  in  damp  weather,  to  act  at  all,  and  if  it  does  so  it  is  with  sudden 
jerks,  which  are  certain  to  disturb  any  latent  dust  in  the  apparatus.  I  am 
aware  that  this  is  obviated  in  a  great  measure  by  constructing  the  slide 
of  a  single  loose  piece  which  draws  out  altogether,  the  slot  being  closed 
with  a  wooden  self-acting  shutter  forced  forward  by  a  metallic  spring. 
This  method  has  its  faults.  The  spring  is  very  apt  to  lose  its  power, 
and  the  wooden  holt  from  this  cause,  and  from  its  own  liability  to  expand, 
refuses  to  act.  There  is  also  the  possibility  of  admitting  light  in  the  act 
of  inserting  the  shutter,  unless  care  he  exercised  in  allowing  every  portion 
of  it  to  act  upon  the  spring  simultaneously. 

The  method  I  propose  to  obviate  these  difficulties  in  the  loose  shutter  is 
to  replace  the  spring  holt  by  a  tube  of  India-rubber  of  such  dimensions 
as  not  only  to  fill  the  slot,  hut  to  extend  into  a  semi-circular  groove  cut  in 
the  wood  on  each  side.  On  the  side  next  to  the  plate  the  India-rubber  is 
to  he  securely  fastened  by  means  of  a  suitable  cement.  The  loose  shutter 
is  constructed  of  a  wedge  shape  at  the  lower  edge  so  as  to  force  a  passage 
when  inserted  through  the  slot,  which  must  he  cut  rather  larger  than  the 
shutter,  so  as  to  leave  sufficient  room  for  itself  and  the  tube  in  its  then 
collapsed  condition. 

If  the  tube  he  constructed  of  vulcanised  India-rubber  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  coat  it  with  a  solution  of  gutta-percha,  for  a  reason  to  he  subse¬ 
quently  explained. 

It  will  he  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  the  principle  is  applicable  to 
double  as  well  as  to  single  hacks,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  former 
method,  in  consequence  of  the  space  required  for  the  box  to  contain  the 
spring  shutter. 

Vulcanised  India-Rubber  Unsuitable  for  Delicate  Photographic 

Uses. 

It  w  ill  he  observed  that  on  all  vulcanised  India-rubber  surfaces  there  is 
a  loose  dusty  deposit,  and  that,  although  this  may  he  carefully  removed, 
in  a  short  time  it  is  spontaneously  renewed.  This  loose  deposit  should  he 
scrupulously  excluded  from  all  sensitive  films,  wet  or  dry,  as  its  effects  are 
more  annoying  than  common  dust  of  larger  growth.  As  an  example  of 
this  peculiarity:  two  amateurs  were  trying  one  of  the  dry  processes,  using 
the  same  materials,  and  as  far  as  they  could  ascertain  their  manipulation 
corresponded;  hut  their  results  were  very  different.  One  produced  fault¬ 
less  negatives;  the  other  an  image  covered  with  spots  and  blemishes. 
After  comparing  notes,  and  coming  to  no  rational  conclusion,  it  was  agreed 
they  should  work  side  by  side,  through  which  means  the  secret  was  dis¬ 
covered.  Our  amateur  No.  2  was  in  the  habit  of  using  a  vulcanised 
India-rubber  hall  for  wafting  away  any  particles  of  dust  from  the  glass 


previous  to  coating  with  collodion,  thinking  he  was  employing  a  clever 
substitute  for  the  breath  from  the  mouth  without  the  chance  of  imparting 
moisture  to  the  surface.  He  thus  replaced  the  visible  dust  by  an  almost 
unobservable  but  greater  enemy.  I  think  that  amateurs  in  difficulties  may 
draw  a  very  useful  inference  from  the  foregoing  fact ;  never  to  spend  too 
much  time  in  comparing  notes,  hut  if  possible  to  go  through  the  full 
manipulation  with  his  successful  friend,  as  perfection  in  photography  is 
only  to  be  attained  by  scrupulous  attention  to  minute  details,  which  are 
apt  to  he  overlooked  in  general  conversation. 

India-rubber,  however,  when  pure,  and  especially  in  the  form  of  its 
solution,  becomes  a  very  valuable  adjunct  to  photographic  manipulations. 
Its  chief  use  is  its  superiority  over  all  other  known  substances  in 
supporting  the  collodion  film  when  dried  in  its  sensitive  condition. 

Foggy  Plates  with  Bromised  Collodion. 

Besides  the  many  causes  of  fogging  during  development  of  dry  plates 
prepared  with  collodion  containing  only  bromides,  which  have  been 
described  by  other  operators,  a  most  prolific  cause  of  veiled  negatives  is  to 
be  found  in  the  water  in  which  the  plates  are  soaked,  especially  if  they  are 
allowed  to  remain  only  a  short  time  in  the  first  hath  of  distilled  water.  If 
sufficient  of  the  free  nitrate  is  thus  left  in  the.  film  to  produce  a  cloudiness  in 
the  subsequent  hard  water  washing  hath  (no  matter  whether  the  insoluble 
salt  of  silver  ho  carbonate  or  chloride),  and  the  plate  he  left  at  rest  for  any 
considerable  time,  so  as  to  allow  this  deposit  to  settle  upon  the  collodion, 
a  foggy  negative  will  he  the  result.  This  may  be  proved  by  observing  the 
state  of1  the  deposit  as  it  lies  on  the  film,  and  also  the  thickness  and  shape 
of  the  cloudy  masses.  No  matter  how  carefully  they  are  washed  off  with 
a  powerful  stream  of  water,  on  development  their  foggy  images  are 
clearly  discernible,  taking  the  same  shape  and  various  degrees  of  intensity 
of  the  formerly-observed  cloudy  deposit. 


A  FEW  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETIES.* 

AN  OPENING  ADDRESS. 

By  Alfred  H.  Wall, 

Honorary  Secretary  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society. 

I  had  been  looking  thoughtfully  over  the  reports  of  the  various  photo¬ 
graphic  societies,  when  it  struck  me  that  institutions  exercising  so 
important  an  influence  upon  the  well-being  and  progress  of  photo¬ 
graphic  art-science  ought  themselves  to  he  a  matter  of  earnest  consideration. 
As  this  the  first  evening  of  our  new  session  drew  near,  I  began  in 
the  performance  of  my  duty  as  secretary  to  cast  about  for  some  one  or 
more  good  and  interesting  papers  to  he  read  thereat,  and  finding  it 
difficult  to  procure  them  in  time  for  that  occasion  resolved  that  I  would 
myself  prepare  a  paper,  taking  for  my  subject  such  societies  as  we  now 
represent.  As  I  am  going  to  speak  very  honestly  some  of  the  thoughts 
I  entertain  on  such  a  subject,  I  must  begin  by  requesting  you  to  re¬ 
member  that  I  shall  speak  of  such  societies  generally ,  and  have  no 
intention  of  particularising  either  this  one  or  that. 

Photographic  societies  are  not  readily  appreciated  by  strangers.  Their 
aspects  are  so  various,  that  it  is  only  by  frequent  visits  to  their  ordinary 
meetings  that  you  can  understand  them.  The  range  of  subjects  which 
come  under  attention  for  discussion  thereat  are  such  as,  until  the 
introduction  of  photograph}-,  were  seldom  associated  together.  The  rules 
of  art,  the  laws  of  chemistry,  the  principles  of  optics,  and  the  secrets  of 
certain  mechanical  crafts,  seem  in  the  non-photographic  mind  to  possess 
so  little  in  common,  that  strangers  wonder  when  they  hear  each  or  all 
of  these  dissimilar  subjects  blending  in  a  discussion  following  some  paper 
on  one  or  other  of  the  processes  of  photography.  This  is  very  apparent 
in  glancing  over  the  reports  of  such  societies  in  the  photographic  journals. 
Now  they  appear  like  societies  of  fine-art  students,  enthusiastically  dwell¬ 
ing  upon  aesthetics ;  and,  anon,  you  could  imagine  them  congregations  of 
unpretending  cabinet-makers,  every  man  with  a  six-foot  rule  in  his 
trousers  pocket,  and  a  big  square  lead  pencil  in  that  of  his  waiscoat. 
Again  they  show  like  learned  chemists,  investigating  the  hidden  mysteries 
of  nature,  and  reducing  to  their  elements  every  component  portion 
thereof;  and  yet  again  they  show,  like  grave  opticians,  ready  at  the 
shortest  notice  to  chalk  you  in  white  lines  upon  a  black  hoard  any 
number  of  eye-confusing  diagrams,  which  shall  to  the  uninitiated 
resemble  nothing  hut  the  ramifications  of  a  spider’s  weh,  or  the  intersecting 
routes  of  all  the  various  railways  in  the  three  countries  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

In  consequence  of  this  blending  of  seemingly  inharmonious  elements, 
photographic  societies  are,  or  should  he,  composed  of  photographic  artists, 
chemists,  opticians,  mechanics,  and  operators, — the  latter  title,  in  some 
cases  (so  accomplished  are  many  photographers)  comprising  perhaps 
all  the  others ;  and  from  this  fact  arise  certain  features  peculiar  to  such 
societies,  some  of  which  are  admirable,  and  others  of  which  are — well, 
not  altogether  so, — the  former  being  represented  by  the  benefit  which 
always  ensues  from  the  bringing  together  and  comparing  of  views 
taken  from  different  stand  points,  and  the  latter  arising  from  the  exposi¬ 
tion  of  crude  ideas  on  subjects  in  which  certain  members  may  he 
deeply  interested,  hut  in  which  they  are  certainly  not  deeply  learned. 
In  this  case  the  course  of  good  and  its  reverse  must  he  taken  as  we  take 
light  and  shadow  in  nature,  only  for  the  sake  of  the  public  reputation  of 
such  societies,  it  would  he  well  if  their  reports  should  either  he  drawn 
*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  on  Thursday,  Oct.  8th. 
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up  by  such  accomplished  gentlemen  as  are  tolerably  well  informed  on  all 
these  subjects,  or  should  be  submitted  previous  to  publication  to  a 
competent  and  fairly  representative  committee  of  the  society  concerned. 

I  next,  rather  hesitatingly,  venture  upon  some  few  remarks  on  another 
peculiarity  of  photographic  societies,  although  it  is  a  peculiarity  with 
which,  as  readers  of  the  photographic  journals,  we  are,  unfortunately,  not 
unfamiliar. 

It  is  no  very  difficult  thing  to  join  a  photographic  society.  You 
have  but  to  send  your  card  to  a  member,  or  to  the  secretary, 
or  to  the  editor  of  your  favourite  photographic  journal,  and  the  thing 
is  done.  It  is  not  asked  that  you  shall  have  attained  any  fame  in 
any  particular  branch  of  art  or  science  associated  with  or  having  a  bearing 
upon  photography.  It  is  not  required  that  you  should  be  a  photographer, 
either  amateur  or  professional.  You  are  elected  to  the  tunes  of  “the 
more  the  merrier,”  and  “no  questions  asked.”  Being  elected  you  speak 
at  the  society’s  meetings,  and  afterwards  read  your  name  and  utterances 
in  neat  black  print,  conscious  the  while  that  your  words  are  travelling 
into  foreign  lands,  and  that  your  name  and  fame  will  be  known  to  men 
afar  off.  So  it  sometimes  happens  that  members  who  have  nothing  to 
say,  and  are  very  ambitious  of  saying  it,  "write  it  out  at  great  length  in 
more  or  less  elaborate  papers,  which  they  are  kind  enough  to  read  before 
our  photographic  societies ; — that  every  now  and  then  a  gentleman  who 
has  mysteriously  and  suddenly  become  deeply  scientific,  instead  of  seek¬ 
ing  distinction  in  quarters  more  purely  scientific  brings  forward  his 
startling  and  very  original  theories  for  the  enlightenment  of  photographic 
societies ; — and  that  youthful  photographic  aspirants  come  confidently 
forward  at  their  meetings  to  describe  at  full-length  feats  of  skill  only  to 
be  equalled  by  that  of  the  undying  Ilorner — 

“  He  who  with  philosophic  eye. 

Sat  brooding  o’er  his  Christmas  pie, 

Then,  firm  resolved,  with  either  thumb 
Tore  forth  the  crust-enveloped  plum. 

And,  mad  with  youthful  dreams  of  future  fame. 

Proclaimed  the  deathless  glories  of  his  name.'” 

The  evil  of  all  this  is  that  it  gives  the  enemies  of  our  [societies  the 
means  of  ridiculing  them  ;  that  by  lowering  their  tone,  it  makes  men  of 
really  high  attainments  in  art  and  science  hesitate  about  joining  them,  and 
that  it  thus  operates  against  the  permanent  usefulness  of  such  societies 
by  excluding  elements  upon  which  they  must  be  dependent  for  thorough¬ 
ness  and  stability. 

To  meet  this  difficulty  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  officers  of  a  society 
should  insist  upon  receiving  the  MS.  of  all  papers  proposed  to  be  read 
before  such  society  at  least  a  fortnight  previous  to  the  night  of  meeting.  * 
Of  course,  this  could  not  he  done  without  the  co-operation  of  the 
members  generally.  Of  course,  also,  there  are  contributors  of  papers 
whose  names  would  sufficiently  guarantee  the  character  of  any  com¬ 
munications  they  might  feel  inclined  to  honour  societies  with  ;  but  these 
gentlemen  being  generally  only  too  desirous  of  benefiting  and  elevating 
our  art-science,  would  surely  not  refuse  compliance  with  a  rule  intended, 
for  such  an  end,  it  being  obvious  that  to  avoid  an  appearance  of  anything 
invidious  the  rule  must  he  applied  to  all. 

Among  other  advantages  which  this  rule  would  ensure,  would  not  only 
bo  tho  raising  of  the  character  of  a  society’s  proceedings,  hut  the  certainty 
which  its  members  would  feel,  accidents  notwithstanding,  of  always 
finding  a  paper,  or  some  other  interesting  subjects  of  discussion,  prepared 
for  them,!  and  the  consequent  increased  regularity  of  their  attendance. 
Under  tho  regulations  or,  rather,  want  of  regulations  now  adopted,  tho 
members  of  these  societies  frequently  come  through  inclement  weather 
many  miles  from  home,  only  to  find  a  bare,  empty,  comfortless  meeting, 
and  a  chairman  full  of  regret  to  say  that  no  paper  had  been  provided. 

One  of  the  most  legitimate  means  of  encouraging  and  propogating 
n  spirit  of  enterprise  and  improvement  has  been  found  in  awarding 
honorary  distinctions,  such  as  medals,  for  excellence  of  production.  I 
think  several  of  our  photographic  societies  have  done  well  in  recognising 
this,  and  I  would  recommend  the  consideration  of  this  practice  to  such  as 
have  not  yet  adopted  it.  It  was  one  of  the  first  means  by  which  the 
►Society  of  Arts  did  us  so  much  service  by  initiating  a  new  era  of  progress 
in  all  the  arts,  the  fine  arts  not  excepted.  But  in  making  such  awards 
the  most  scrupulous  care  should  he  taken  to  secure  the  doing  of  impartial 
justice,  as  upon  this  the  real  value  of  all  such  distinctions  must  be 
dependent.  Every  quality  for  which  these  awards  are  to  he  made  should 
he  of  a  lofty  character,  and  he  decided  upon  by  judges  professionally 
familiar  with  its  best  characteristics.  The  prize  productions  should,  of 
course,  in  every  case  he  publicly  exhibited.  Those  who  are  inclined  to 
dispute  the  policy  or  tangible  good  effected  by  these  rewards  are  recom¬ 
mended  to  read  Mr.  Aikin’s  address,  delivered  to  the  members  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  on  the  12th  of  May,  1829,  at  tho  close  of  which  is  given  a 
long  list  of  the  eminent  artists  who  had  competed  for  and  won  the  medals 
which,  great  and  celebrated  as  they  became,  they  were  always  proud  of 
possessing.  Such  of  the  societies  as  distribute  photographs  of  great 
merit  amongst  their  members  might  associate  with  the  choice  of  their 
presentation  prints  the  competing  for  medals  to  be  awarded  to  the  pro¬ 
ducers  whose  pictures  were  chosen,  j; 

•  Or  better  still,  perhaps,  where  practicable,  announce  a  complete  course  for  the 
session,  as  is  done  by  the  Glasgow  Photographic  Association,  I  believe. 

+  If  the  Committee  had  a  fortnight’s  warning  of  a  paper  not  being  forthcoming,  they 
oould  fall  hack  upon  their  own  resources ,  which  might  be  withheld  for  such  occasions, 
<r,  a .  least,  take  steps  of  some  kind  to  bridge  over  the  difficulty. 

►  The  expeuse  would,  of  course,  prevent  the  adoption  of  such  an  idea  by  any  of  the 
least  wealthy,  although  not  otherwise  least  useful  of  the  societies. 


Tho  first  thing  necessary  for  the  encouragement  and  advancement  of 
art  in  all  its  branches  is  that  a  love  and  appreciation  of  the  art  or  arts 
should  he  created  in  tho  public  mind.  To  this  end,  long  experience 
seems  to  show  that  there  is  no  medium  better  than  public  exhibitions. 

David  Hume  tells  us  that  a  state  can  scarcely  carry  its  trade  and 
industry  very  far  where  all  the  surrounding  states  are  buried  in  ignorance 
thereof ;  and  this  fact  has  its  application  to  every  branch  of  commerce  of 
every  kind.  It  is  public  patronage  which  developes  and  encourages 
every  branch  of  art.  Public  patronage  is  only  another  name  for  public 
appreciation,  and  public  appreciation  cannot  exist  without  the  means,  or, 
in  other  words,  of  educating  the  public  taste,  for  which  purpose,  it  is  well 
understood,  no  medium  surpasses  in  importance  that  of  exhibitions.  This 
has  been  generally  recognised  in  our  societies,  and  every  lover  of  the 
art-science,  photography,  should,  therefore,  eagerly  and  cheerfully  co¬ 
operate  to  make  such  exhibitions  thoroughly  successful.  The  amateur 
or  simple  lover  of  the  art  should  strive  to  produce  his  best  picture  for  this 
end.  The  professional  should  send  his  most  artistic,  attractive,  and 
interesting  specimens  ;  and,  as  these  exhibitions  have  their  origin  in  our 
photographic  societies,  photographers  should  consider  aiding  in  the  support 
and  permanent  establishment  of  such  societies  as  a  positive  duty. 

In  proportion  to  the  importance  of  our  exhibitions  should  he  the  care 
and  thoughtfulness  expended  in  their  management.  Their  managers 
should  remember,  as  a  writer  in  The  Times  recently  said — “  That  motives 
of  self-interest  sway  the  hulk  of  mankind,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  take 
these  into  calculation  if  you  wish  to  influence  the  action  of  numbers.” 
They  should  aim  to  bring  together  not  only  such  specimens  of  the  art’s 
best  productions  as  photographers  and  artists  will  appreciate,  hut  such 
as  may  also  legitimately  attract  and  please  the  general  public.  Tho 
exhibition  of  a  monotonous  collection  of  uninteresting,  commonplace,  or 
too  well  known  subjects,  although  they  may  yet  serve  to  illustrate  to  the 
full  all  the  beauties  and  perfections  of  photographic  operations,  and  win 
high  praise  from  those  who  themselves  practise  and  understand  photo¬ 
graphy,  will  neither  do  much  to  advance  the  art  in  public  estimation,  nor 
encourage  the  exhibitors  by  increasing  the  number  of  their  patrons.  Not 
that  I  would  advocate  the  sacrificing  of  excellence  of  production  for 
attractiveness  of  subject,  be  it  remembered.  This  would  bo  too  great  a 
price  even  for  success. 

Of  course,  every  encouragement  should  he  hold  out  to  attract  exhibitors, 
because  the  larger  their  number  the  more  various  and  numerous  the 
specimens  from  which  to  select  for  exposition,  and,  judicious  selection  and 
arrangement  being  presupposed,  the  greater  the  resulting  attractiveness 
of  the  exhibitions.  When  exhibitions  are  successful,  the  societies  to 
which  they  belong  should  gratefully  remember  that  such  success  is  due 
to  tho  labours  and  talents  of  the  exhibitors,*  and  when  they  are  not 
altogether  successful  they  should  still  regard  any  pecuniary  loss  which 
might  follow  as  money  legitimately  expended.!  I  should  not  consider  it 
sound  policy  to  ask  exhibitors  who  are  not  also  members  to  contribute  in 
making  up  a  possible  loss  of  this  kind  by  paying  for  exhibiting  space, 
however  small  the  charges  made  might  he — the  speculation,  not  being 
that  of  the  exhibitors  hut  that  of  the  society,  which,  as  it  alone  must  reap 
the  benefit  of  any  probable  success,  should  also  he  prepared  to  pay  the 
cost  of  any  probable  failure,  if  the  word  “  failure  ”  may  be  strictly 
applicable  in  reference  to  a  speculation  intended  rather  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  and  advancement  of  an  art  than  the  acquirement  of  idle  revenue. 

The  commercial  aspects  of  photography  are  so  intimately  associated 
with  its  improvement  and  prosperity,  societies  would  do  well  not  to 
overlook  this  subject.  Writers  on  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  in 
trade  all  tell  us  that,  while  scarcity  generates  competition  amongst  the 
buyers,  and  so  keeps  prices  up,  a  supply  exceeding  the  demand  sets  the 
sellers  anxiously  competing,  and  so  brings  prices  down.  Now  it  seems 
to  me  that,  in  the  most  popular  branch  of  photographic  art,  portraiture, 
we  find  this  very  aptly  illustrated.  Therein  cheapness  is  the  order  of  the 
day.  In  the  advertisement  columns  of  the  daily  papers  almost  every 
week  shows  us  an  increasing  number  of  those  photographers  who  are  bent 
upon  underselling  their  rivals.  The  carte  portraits,  the  “postage  stamp” 
portraits,  and  the  fifty  reproduced  portraits  for  half-a-crown,  readily 
suggest  themselves,  j  Establishments  commanding  higher  prices  have  in 
vain  stood  out  against  the  rage  for  cheapness,  and  one  by  one  have 
lowered  their  flag  of  high  prices.  Clever  operators  receiving  high  salaries 
are  engaged  for  the  production  of  low  priced  pictures  ;  and,  although  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  are  compelled  to  do  their  work,  “  to  make  it  pay,” 
does  not  enable  them  to  do  full  justice  to  their  abilities,  they  certainly 
turned  out  photographs  fully  equal  to  those  produced  by  the  generality 
of  the  “higher  priced”  establishments.  But  the  sign  of  cheapness  is  not 
a  wholesome  sign  in  the  arts,  whatever  it  may  he  in  other  branches  of 
commerce.  The  practice  of  photography  up  to  a  certain  point  of  common¬ 
place  merit  is  not  difficult:  the  expense  of  apparatus,  even  when  first-class, 
is  not  great,  especially  when  intended  for  the  production  of  the  small 
cheap  photographs,  and  recruits  are  flocking  into  the  ranks  ol  the 
profession  daily.  Where,  then,  is  this  race  of  cheapness  to  end 't 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  would  suggest  to  societies  another  view 
of  this  matter. 

•  Exhibitors  hare  sometimes' been  spoken  of  as  receiving  rather  than  bestowing 
favours  when  their  works  were  exhibited.  This  I  think  a  mistake. 

♦  Providing,  of  course,  that  such  expenditure  does  not  endanger  the  existence  or 
cripple  the  working  strength  of  the  society. 

t  I  was  informed  but  yesterday  of  50  “  autograph  portraits  "  beiug  advertised  fm 
half-a-crown. 
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In  the  “fine  arts”  we  have  a  certain  class  of  productions  which  are  so 
common  as  to  sell  for  the  most  ludicrous  prices.  Their  producers  work 
in  a  state  of  shabbiness  and  semi-starvation  in  poverty-stricken  garrets. 
You  may  picture  one  of  these  “  artists  ”  for  yourselves,  if  you  please. 
He  is  popping  about,  in  his  sky -parlour  studio,  from  one  to  another  of  a 
row  of  canvasses.  With  four  sweeps  of  a  brush  filled  with  blue  paint  four 
azure  skies  are  completed ;  with  the  same  number  of  dark  violet  streaks  four 
bits  of  distant  country  are  created ;  four’  streaks  of  pale  blue  make  four 
silvery  rivers ;  and  fours  sets,  of  a  dozen  dabs  each,  manufacture  four  green 
foregrounds.  Four  windmills  are  as  expeditiously  originated,  and  four 
picturesque  cottages  occupy  no  more  time.  Two  or  three  narrow  streaks 
of  brown  in  each  picture  are  then  crowned  with  four  dabs,  made  with  a 
piece  of  sponge  dipped  in  green  paint — and  lo !  there  are  four  “  beautiful 
oil  paintings,”  ready  for  the  Dutch-metal  “gold”  frames  of  the  cheap 
auctioneer  or  the  travelling  pedlar.  This  is  what  cheapness  does  for  art ; 
and,  if  all  our  oil  paintings  were  of  no  higher  merit,  painting  would  be 
contemptible,  and  these  men  would  be  our  only  great  artists.  Those 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  art  may  indeed  remember  a  time  when 
art  in  this  country  was  very  little  above  such  a  level  of  degradation,  and 
men  of  real  talent  were  wearing  out  their  pitifully  wasted  lives  in  the 
painting  of  tradesmen’s  signs,  and  attractive  pictures  for  the  outsides  of 
travelling  fair-booths. 

From  the  possibility  of  any  similar  state  of  degradation  and  misery, 
our  photographic  societies  should  anxiously  guard  the  art  they  represent. 
There  is  one  way  of  doing  this,  and  that  is  by  cultivating  the  higher 
aspirations  of  our  ambitious  artist-photographers,  and  forcing  upon  the 
public  the  recognition  of  their  superior  merits.  Let  them  give  more  of 
their  attention  to  photography  as  a  fine  art — let  them  cultivate  not  only  the 
mechanical  but  the  sesthetical  elements  of  the  poetical  and  picturesque ; 
and  superior  productions,  associated  with  the  effect  of  that  publicity  which 
is  afforded  by  well-organised  and  carefully-managed  exhibitions,  must 
speedily  raise  the  standard  of  excellence  into  a  region  in  which  its  refined 
and  educated  practitioners  will  be  necessarily  few,  and  its  productions  as 
necessarily  not  cheap. 

I  have  much  more  to  say,  and  many  more  hints  to  give,  but  this  paper 
is  already  sadly  too  long-,  and,  lest  so  seemingly  interminable  a  sermon 
should  exhaust  your  patience,  or  I  should  find  my  hearers  one  by  one 
dropping  off  into  a  comfortable  nap,  I  will  conclude.  My  remarks  may 
not  be  looked  upon  with  a  favourable  eye  in  every  quarter,  but  I  make 
them  in  all  honesty  and  earnestness,  being  desirous  only  that  photo¬ 
graphic  societies  should  see  their  real  importance,  and  take  such  steps  as 
may  be  permanently  beneficial  to  the  art  and  its  professors,  as  well  as  to 
their  own  stability  and  honourable  position.  As  Sir  John  Herschel  says 
of  science  generally,  so  should  it  bo  said  of  photography  as  combined  art 
and  science,  viz.,  that  “  it  delights  to  lay  itself  open  to  inquiry,  and  is  not 
satisfied  with  its  conclusions  until  it  can  make  them  broad  and  beaten, 
its  whole  aim  being  to  strip  away  all  technical  mystery,  and  to  illuminate 
every  dark  recess  with  a  view  to  improve  them  on  rational  principles.” 


CONVERSAZIONE  IN  EDINBURGH  UNIVERSITY. 

Orr  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  8th  inst.,  the  Senatus  held  a  conversa¬ 
zione ,  to  which  the  members  and  associates  of  the  Social  Science  Associa¬ 
tion  were  invited.  The  meeting  took  place  in  the  library-hall  of  the 
University,  one  of  the  finest  rooms  in  the  kingdom.  II.  B,.  II.  Prince 
Alfred  was  present,  and  displayed  much  interest  in  the  various  scientific, 
artistic,  and  mediaeval  objects  collected  on  the  occasion.  The  venerable 
President  of  the  Association,  Lord  Brougham,  was  also  present.  A  brilliant 
assemblage  of  about  3000  ladies  and  gentlemen — members  and  associates, 
and  the  elite  of  Edinburgh  society — responded  to  the  invitation  of  the 
University  authorities.  The  recesses  on  each  side  of  the  hall,  numbering 
about  two  dozen,  were  on  this  occasion  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  some 
particular  branch  of  science,  under  the  charge  of  the  various  professors  of  the 
University,  and  they  were  filled  by  a  very  choice  collection  of  specimens  and 
illustrations.  Anatomy,  botany,  chemistry,  astronomy,  geology,  physio¬ 
logy,  and  all  the  other  “ologies”  were  fully  represented,  and  were  under 
the  charge  of  a  professor  and  competent  assistants,  who  were  untiring 
in  their  endeavours  to  explain  the  articles  of  their  department  to  the 
visitors.  Not  only  did  photography  rank  among  these  recognised 
sciences,  but  it  had  the  exclusive  privilege  of  occupying  two  of  these  re¬ 
cesses.  The  great  honour  of  representing  photography  on  this  occasion 
was  conferred  upon  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  who  accord¬ 
ingly  made  their  first  public  appearance — an  appearance  which,  judging 
from  the  popularity  their  exhibition  obtained,  must  have  been  gratifying 
to  the  members,  more  especially  to  the  office-bearers,  through  whose  exer¬ 
tions  the  exhibition  was  got  up.  The  walls  were  covered  with  a  fine  col¬ 
lection  of  the  choicest  works  of  the  corresponding  and  ordinary  members 
of  the  Society.  On  the  tables  were  displayed  an  excellent  assortment  of 
apparatus,  including  landscape  and  portrait  lenses  of  every  kind,  from  one 
to  six  inches  in  diameter.  There  was  also  a  complete  set  of  all  the  photo¬ 
graphic  chemicals  at  present  in  use ;  and  the  whole  was  brilliantly  lit 
up  by  lamps,  many  of  which  were  surrounded  by  photographic  trans¬ 
parencies  of  the  city  and  principal  objects  of  interest  in  the  vicinity. 
From  an  early  hour  in  the  evening  up  to  midnight  these  stalls  were 
visited  by  a  continuous  stream  of  apparently  delighted  admirers.  The 
chief  object  of  interest  to  the  scientific  visitor  was  a  photograph  of 
the  spectrum  in  its  natural  colours  by  Becquerel,  which  Sir  David 
Brewster  had  kindly  deposited  with  the  Society  to  increase  the  value  of 


its  exhibition.  The  opinion  of  all  who  inspected  it  seemed  to  be  that  the 
production  of  photographs  in  their  natural  colours  was  now  simply  a 
question  of  time.  Many  of  the  visitors  expressed  their  gratification  at 
this  exhibition — a  gratification  enhanced  by  the  urbanity  and  suavity  of 
the  office-bearers  in  attendance,  who  explained  to  the  visitors  the  uses  and 
properties  of  the  various  objects. 


THE  DISENCHANTMENT  OP  THE  “  CARTE  DE  VISITE.” 

While  I  am  writing  about  looking-glasses  comes  across  me  the  reminder 
that,  so  far  as  the  philosophical  study  of  one’s  self  is  concerned,  modern 
science  has  very  nearly  succeeded  in  superseding  the  use  of  looking- 
glasses.  A  friend,  five  hundred  miles  away,  sends  me  her  photographic 
carte  de  visite.  Well,  what  of  that  ?  She  might  have  sent  me  a  miniature. 
But  a  miniature  costs  much  money,  and  is  not  easily  sent  by  post ;  and 
moreover,  without  intending  the  slightest  disrespect  to  miniature  painters, 
I  venture  this  statement: — that  they  are,  in  general,  sad  flatterers.  Now, 
the  camera  obscura  never  flatters.  It  disparages.  If  you  go  into  it  ugly, 
you  come  out  of  it  uglier.  How  stern  old  Oliver  Cromwell  -would  have 
delighted  in  a  sitting  to  a  photographer !  Not  a  wrinkle,  not  a  pimple,  in 
that  rough  face  would  the  impartial  lens  have  spared.  If  photography 
had  only  existed  three  hundred  years  ago,  what  strange  commentaries 
might  we  not  now  possess  on  the  reputed  beauties  and  gallants  whose 
adulatory  portraiture  has  come  down  to  us !  Queen  Bess’s  carte  de  visite 
might  be  that  of  a  coarse  ill-favoured  old  hag ;  half  King  Charles’s 
beauties  might  appear  as  snub-nosed  and  square-jawed  as  the  beauties  of 
the  ballet  that  you  may  purchase  now-a-days  in  the  Burlington  Arcade, 
or  the  Passage  Choiseul.  La  Belle  Stuart  might  seem  sun-freckled,  and 
Mrs.  Bracegirdle  wall-eyed ;  Marlborough  a  round  pot-bodied  common 
kind  of  man ;  and  Lord  Chesterfield  a  vulgar  looking  “  gent.” 

I  think  that  a  man  anxious  to  obey  the  precept  “  Know  thyself,” 
might  gather  much  intimate  self-acquaintance  if  he  had  his  carte  de  visite 
taken  at  least  once  a  month — with  a  life-sized  photograph  once  a  year. 
He  should  keep  the  collection,  not  for  public  exhibition,  but  for  private 
contemplation.  He  should  muse  over  his  multiplied  effigies,  and  write 
marginal  notes  in  the  album  where  they  are  enshrined.  Let  there  be  no 
touching  up,  no  smoothing  away  of  furrows,  no  darkening  of  hair  and 
whiskers.  Let  him  insist  on  having  the  real,  raw,  untampered  with, 
photographs.  And,  when  he  winds  his  way  to  the  operator’s  studio,  let 
him  go  in  his  ordinary  costume — unkempt,  if  it  be  his  custom  not  to 
brush  his  hair — shabby,  if  he  be  usually  averse  from  sacrificing  to  the 
graces.  When  he  sits  or  stands,  let  him  assume  his  natural  attitude — or 
no  attitude  ;  which  is  the  most  natural  one  of  all.  Let  him  sternly  re¬ 
pudiate  the  traditional  book,  or  pencil,  or  scroll,  and  kick  away  the  care¬ 
fully-draped  table,  the  eternal  arm-chair,  the  scene-painted  columns,  cur¬ 
tain,  and  balustrade — all  the  hackneyed  “properties”  of  the  photogra¬ 
pher.  The  picture  of  a  man  with  a  wall  behind  him  is  all  he  needs. 

I  have  a  neat  little  collection  of  cartes  de  visite  of  this  kind.  I  even 
go  further.  When  I  take  a  long  suburban  walk,  or  a  run  to  a  provincial 
town,  I  stop  at  the  nearest  “  studio,”  or  the  nearest  van,  and  have  six- 
pennyworth  of  portraiture  done  on  glass,  with  the  veneer  of  black  var¬ 
nish  behind.  If  you  adopt  this  custom,  you  will  ere  long  be  in  a  position 
to  indulge  in  the  most  edifying  meditations,  and  may  give  your  looking- 
glasses  a  very  long  holiday.  If  time  hang  heavy  on  your  hands,  out 
with  the  album,  or  overhaul  the  pile  of  sixpenny  half-length  tinsel  frames 
which  you  may  keep  locked  in  your  bedroom  drawer.  There  you  are  in 
many  moods,  and  under  kaleidoscopic  phases  and  conditions.  Ah !  there 
is  the  new  frock-coat  in  which  you  went  to  that  little  fish  dinner  at  the 
Trafalgar. .  You  remember : — the  day  you  were  detained  so  long  in  the 
City,  writing  important  letters.  There  is  the  shooting-jacket  in  which 
you  took  your  pedestrian  tour  in  Scotland.  There,  too,  are  your  knap¬ 
sack  and  your  Tyrolese  wide-awake,  and  those  famous  -walking-boots  that 
gave  you  the  soft  corns.  In  that  white  waistcoat,  my  friend,  you  were 
married.  It  was  but  five  years  since ;  yet  you  have  grown  too  stout  to 
wear  that  waistcoat  now.  What  has  become  of  that  cameo  pin  F  All !  you 
gave  it  to  Jack  Flukes  who  went  to  Australia  and  made  so  much  money 
at  the  bar  there,  and  never  wrote  to  you.  Why,  here  you  are,  with  Jack 
Flukes  himself  leaning  over  your  shoulder !  How  fond  of  you  the  old 
fellow  seems  !  "What  a  dear  old  fellow  it  was  !  But  he  never  wrote  from 
Melbourne,  not  even  in  answer  to  that  missive  in  which  you  informed  him 
that  you  had  been  sued  on  that  little  bill,  the  proceeds  of  which  paid  his 
passage  to  the  antipodes. 

I  knew  a  man — not  very  long  ago  either,  for  the  carte  de  visite  fashion 
is  but  a  recent  one — who  had  even  craft  enough  to  make  photography 
serve  the  purposes  of  his  hatred  and  revenge.  He  had  loved  a  woman 
who  was  beautiful,  and  accomplished,  and  haughty,  and  who,  after  show¬ 
ing  some  slight  favour,  scorned  him.  In  the  days  of  her  condescension — 
brief  and  fleeting  as  those  days  were — she  gave  him  a  large  photographic 
portrait  of  herself,  blazing  with  pride  and  youth  and  beauty.  They 
quarrelled,  and  parted,  and  many  hundred  miles — thousands  at  lastA 
yawned  between  them.  Two  years  passed  away,  and  the  man  found  a 
woman  to  love,  and  not  to  scorn  him,  and  married,  and  was  happy,  and 
nearly  forgot  his  old  love.  In  a  print-shop  window  one  day  he  saw  her 
carte  de  visite.  He  went  in  and  bought  it.  The  shopkeeper  had  half  a 
dozen  in  different  dresses  and  attitudes  ;  for  she  had  turned  accomplish¬ 
ments  to  account,  and  had  become  a  kind  of  celebrity.  He  bought  them, 
all.  This  was  at  the  height  of  the  London  season.  At  its  close  "she  went 
abroad.  At  the  beginning  of  the  next  season  she  came  again,  and  was 
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not  quite  so  celebrated,  but  there  were  more  and  various  cartes  dc  visite 
of  her  published.  At  last  he  had  to  ask  for  the  cartes  by  name,  for  he 
grew  doubtful  in  recognising  her  face.  Not  four  years  had  passed  by, 
hut  she  had  altered  strangely.  Her  beauty  was  of  the  evanescent  kind. 
Then  the  man  would  arrange  his  photographs  like  a  suit  of  playing-cards 
by  the  side  of  his  first  and  beauteous  photograph,  and,  remembering  the 
words  that  Clarendon  spake  to  Castlemain,  would  hug  himself  with  a 
cruel  joy.  The  woman  was  growing  old.  “  Aha !  my  lady,”  he  would 
chuckle,  “  how  sharp  this  nose  is,  how  sunken  are  those  cheeks,  how 
deep  are  the  lines  under  those  eyes  ! ’  ’  He  got  a  powerful  magnifying- 
glass,  and  declared  that  her  rich  Avavy  hair  Avas  thinning.  He  only  regretted 
that  chromatic  photography  had  not  yet  been  discovered.  “  If  one  could 
only  see  the  real  colours  of  life,  in  place  of  these  monotonous  tints  of 
sepia  and  ochre,”  he  muttered — “  if  one  could  only  see  that  her  lips  Avere 
pale,  and  her  cheeks  sallow,  and  that  there  Avas  silver  in  her  hair  !”  But 
lie  consoled  himself  in  remarking  how  thin  her  hands  had  grown,  and 
Avhat  deep  “  salt-cellars”  were  by  her  collar-bones.  If  this  man  had  been 
a  poet,  he  might  have  added  a  stanza  to  the  Lady  Clam  Vere  dc  Vere 
of  Alfred  Tennyson. 

From  whichever  point  we  regard  it,  this  carte  dc  visite  movement  is  full 
of  strange  features  and  stranger  helps  to  insight  of  mankind.  It  is  a 
most  revolutionary  movement.  It  has  done  much — a  thousand  times  more 
than  ever  democrat  or  demagogue  could  do — to  demolish  the  Bight 
Divine  to  gOArern  wrong.  From  the  cartes  de  visite  we  learn  the  astounding 
fact  that  kings  and  queens  are  in  dress  and  features  precisely  like  other 
people.  Marvellous,  preternatural,  as  this  may  seem,  it  is  true.  Wings  do 
not  grow  upon  the  shoulders  of  monarchs.  They  are  compelled  to  tread  like 
common  mortals ;  and  many  of  them  look  like  Amy  coarse  and  A-ulgar 
mortals,  too.  They  have  the  same  number  of  arms  and  legs  as  us  ple¬ 
beians  ;  nay,  more  than  that,  some  stoop  unwieldily  at  the  shoulders,  and 
others  are  unmistakably  bow-legged.  Yes  ;  bow-legged.  In  the  grand 
old  days  of  Spanish  etiquette,  “  the  Queen  of  Spain  had  no  legs hut  this 
destructive  carte  de  visite  mania  has  made  short  work  of  the  fictions  of 
etiquette.  The  ex-Queen  of  Naples  appears  in  knickerbockers.  The  ex- 
King  stands  sulkily  with  his  hands  in  the  pockets  of  a  pair  of  very  ill- 
made  peg-tops.  The  Emperor  of  Austria,  in  his  scanty  white  tunic,  looks 
%rery  much  like  a  journeyman  baker  listening  to  the  second  report  of  Mr. 
Tremenhere;  the  bluff  King  of  Holland  has  a  strong  family  likeness  to 
'Washington  Irving’s  Peter  Stuyvesant;  the  King  of  Italy  is  like  Tony 
Lumpkin  with  a  pair  of  enormous  moustaches ;  Queen  Christina  closely 
resembles  the  Avidow  in  Tristram  Shandy ;  and  the  King  of  Prussia  looks 
like  a  drill-sergeant — a  similitude,  perchance,  not  very  far  from  the  actual 
truth.  As  for  the  incomparable  carte  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  the 
Third,  in  a  plain  frock  and  a  shiny  hat,  with  his  pretty  graceful  wife  on 
Ms  arm,  his  moustaches  carefully  twisted,  and  a  waggish  smile  on  his 
face — what  does  he  look  like  P  The  dark  and  inscrutable  politician  ?  the 
arch-plotter  ?  the  gloomy  man  of  December  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it  ?  He  looks 
like  a  confident  gentleman  who  knows  a  tiling  or  two,  who  is  going  down 
Into  the  City  to  do  a  little  stroke  of  business,  and  will  afterwards  buy  his 
■wife  a  new  bonnet  on  Ludgate-hill,  or  a  new  dress  in  St.  Paul’s  Church¬ 
yard. 

It  is  all  over  with  the  Right  Divine.  D.  G.  might  as  well  he  effaced 
from  the  European  currency.  Sovereigns  rnay  reign  in  the  hearts  of 
their  people — and  there  are  some  why  do  so  reign,  and  long  may  they 
reign,  say  I ! — hut  they  can  no  longer  hope  to  perpetuate  their  sway  by 
throwing  the  dust  of  flattering  portraits  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude. 
Poor  old  George  the  Fourth !  "VVliat  would  he  ha\rc  thought  of  a  carte  de 
visite  ?  How  would  he  have  felt  at  finding  himself  bracketed  as  a  twin- 
brother  cf  Mr.  Tilbury  P  You  can’t  disguise  your  A\ug  in  a  carte  de  visite. 
The  false  parting  will  come  out.  Padding  is  easily  detected.  The  rods 
of  crinoline  are  defined.  The  king  may  sit  in  his  counting-house  count¬ 
ing  out  his  money,  the  queen  may  he  in  the  kitchen  eating  bread  and 
honey,  hut  the  operator  pops  in  at  the  Avindow  and  focuses  the  twain,  and 
there  is  no  mistake  at  all  about  their  being  ATery  plain.- — All  the  Year 
Round. 

ULOhigs  of  Sot teii.es. 

SOUTUt  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  first  meeting  of  this  Society  for  the  session  18G3-4  took  place  at  the 
City  of  London  College,  Leadcnhall-strcet, — the  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham, 
President,  occupying  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  closing  meeting  of  the  previous  session  were  read 
and  confirmed. 

Messrs.  A.  H.  Wardlow  and  Arthur  were  proposed  and  duly  elected 
members  cf  the  Society. 

The  President  gave  expression  to  the  pleasure  it  afforded  him  to  meet  the 
members  on  this  the  opening  ev'ening  of  the  session,  and  could  only  regret 
there  was  not  a  larger  gathering.  In  reference  to  the  out-door  meetings 
he  desired  to  explain  that  he  had  been  prevented  by  illness  from  attend¬ 
ing  any  of  them. 

The  Secretary  desired  to  apologise  for  not  having  better  informed 
himself  as  t  the  arrangements  connected  with  the  out-door  meetings.  He 
could  only  plead,  in  extenuation,  his  having  newly  entered  on  his  duties 
as  Secretary  at  the  time  they  commenced.  He  Avished  members  to  take 
notice  that  the  annual  subscriptions  were  due  on  that  evening,  or  at 


latest  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society ;  and  further  announced  that 
proAuncial  members  were  requested  to  forward  their  subscriptions  to  the 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Noel  E.  Pitch,  12,  Chrysell  Road,  North  Brixton,  S. 

The  Secretary  then  drew  attention  to  the  following,  which  were 
handed  round  for  examination : — A  Portrait  of  Tennyson,  in  chalk  on 
gold  ground,  from  a  photograph  executed  by  Rej  lander,  —  forming  an 
admirable  illustration  of  the  efficient  aid  which  photography  may  become 
to  the  artist,  since  for  detail,  texture,  and  feeling  it  could  scarcely  be 
surpassed ;  a  reproduction  of  Rejlander’s  Two  Ways  of  Life, — an 
enlargement  on  tinted  crayon  paper  by  Mr.  Sidney  Smyth,  possessing 
great  force,  and  forming  a  very  effective  picture ;  a  photograph  of  a 
\rery  beautiful  model  by  Rej  lander ;  a  satirical  photograph  by  the  same 
artist,  in  travestie  of  one  of  the  pictures  in  the  Royal  Academy’s  Exhi¬ 
bition;  an  enlargement  by  Mr.  Alfred  Harman;  another  of  Ucjlandcr'x 
photographs,  entitled  I  Sec  Better  Without,  representing  a  little  old- 
fashioned  face,  to  which  the  hand  is  raised  in  the  act  of  withdrawing 
spectacles. 

Mr.  Simpson  handed  round  for  examination  hv  the  members  an 
exquisite  composition  picture  by  Mr.  II.  P.  Robinson,  entitled  Some¬ 
body  s  Coming.  The  idea  is  conveyed  by  the  expectant  attitude  and  out- 
looking  expression  in  the  faces  of  tAvo  young  lasses  attired  as  gleaners, 
one  of  whom  is  seated  on  the  ground  with  her  lap  full  of  newly-gleaned 
wheat  or  barley,  and  the  other  supported  by  a  very  real-looking  tree,  the, 
background  behind  which,  although  evidently  artificial,  is  combined  with 
the  objects  in  relief  with  the  accustomed  skill  of  this  celebrated  artist, 
AA-hose  efforts  on  this  occasion  have  resulted  in  the  production  of  a  picture 
of  such  superior  merit  as  to  make  one  feel  on  looking  at  it  personally 
indebted  to  the  artist  for  the  tendency  which  his  Avorks  must  necessarily 
have  to  raise  the  status  of  the  art-science  to  which  we  are  devoted.  The 
picture  was  taken  Avith  Blanchard’s  collodion.  A  ucav  form  of  album, 
filled  with  a  new  size  of  Wilson’s  photographic  gems,  Avas  also  shoAvn, 
as  Avell  as  a  moonlight  negative  showing  the  moon  and  clouds  taken  by 
Lieutenant  Novero,  in  thirty  seconds,  Avith  a  No.  2  Dallmeycr’s  lens.  Hr. 
Simpson  further  showed  some  album  views  of  Clonmel,  in  Ireland. 

The  Chairman  exhibited  some  \4cavs  of  Rome  and  Naples,  which  he  had 
recently'  brought  from  those  cities;  a  carte  de  visite,  by  Mr.  Dean,  Douglas, 
Isle  of  Man ;  and  also  several  copies  of  one  head  from  different  points  of 
view  on  the  same  plate. 

Mr.  Howard  showed  some  very  excellent  views  of  Llandudno,  North 
Wales,  taken  by  the  Fothergill  process,  in  which  this  gentleman  is  very 
successful,  and  to  AA'hich  he  faithfully  adheres,  malgre  the  allurements  of 
tannin  et  sic  genus  omnes. 

Mr.  Harmer  showed  some  transfers  of  the  albumen  film  to  opal  glass, 
also  a  film  per  se  coated  from  the  paper  and  dried  Avithout  attaching  to  the 
plate. 

The  whole  of  the  foregoing  were  much  admired  and  examined  with 
great  interest  by  the  members  assembled,  a  great  portion  of  the  evening 
being  thus  occupied. 

The  Chairman  then  invited  Mr.  Wall  to  read  his  paper,  entitled  A  Few 
Thoughts  about  Photographic  Societies.  [See  page  407.] 

Before  commencing  his  address  Mr.  Wall  made  a  few  preliminary  re¬ 
marks,  to  the  effect  that,  although  the  thoughts  he  should  express  might 
admit  of  special  application,  he  wished  it  to  he  distinctly  understood  that 
he  gave  expression  to  them  only  in  an  abstract  sense,  and  trusted  they 
would  he  received  in  that  way. 

The  Chairman,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  paper,  said  thanks  were  due  to 
Mr.  Wall  for  the  very  able  manner  in  Avhich  he  had  treated  the  subject. 
Although  it  was  one  which  scarcely  called  for  a  discussion,  yet  he 
would,  in  accordance  with  his  usual  custom,  invite  members  to  express 
their  \dews ;  and,  first,  he  hoped  to  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Mr. 
Howard’s  ATiews. 

Mr.  Howard  said  the  subject  ramified  into  so  many  branches  that  he 
scarcely  kneAv  upon  which  to  remark  first.  He  would,  hoAvever,  say  that 
he  agreed  Avith  Mr.  Wall’s  opinion  in  reference  to  charge  for  space  in  photo¬ 
graphic  exhibitions,  though  he  thought  it  was  not  for  any  society  to  look 
upon  such  matters  in  a  monetary  point  of  view.  If  the  exhibition  paid  its 
expenses  it  was  all  that  could  reasonably  he  desired,  and  this  might  be 
expected  to  he  done  by  the  admission  fees.  To  charge  for  space,  there¬ 
fore,  seemed  like  making  it  a  trade  speculation.  He  thought  one  reason 
of  the  marked  depreciation  of  photography  in  the  eye  of  the  public  was 
the  unfortunate  facility  wliich  attended  photographic  operations,  and 
when  the  present  mediocre  productions  Avere  replaced  by  others  of  a  higher 
class,  and  the  public,  felt  better  assured  of  their  permanency,  photography 
would  make  still  further  advances,  especially  in  a  commercial  direction. 

Mr.  Simpson  made  some  remarks  relative  to  the  charge  for  space  at 
exhibitions,  clearly  indicative  of  his  having  misunderstood  or  forgo  tten  j 
the  abstract  manner  in  Avhieh  Mr.  Wall  had  put  the  matter ;  and 

Mr.  Hughes  observed,  in  continuation,  that  as  the  point  could  not  he  , 
discussed  without  alluding  to  the  Society  which  had  proposed  to  make  a 
charge  for  space  to  exMbitors,  he  declined  making  any  remarks  in  that 
connection.  With  the  general  scope  of  Mr.  Wall’s  address  ho.  (Mr- 
Hughes)  agreed,  though  Avhile  pointing  out  the  defects  developed  in  the  j 
progress  of  various  societies  he  (Mr.  Wall)  had  scarcely  done  justice  to 
the  great  good  which  had  been  effected  by  their  means.  He  (Mr. 
Hughes)  was  of  opinion  that  the  general  improvement  observable  m  pho¬ 
tography  was  mainly  due  to  holding  such  meetings  as  that  in  which  they 
were  then  engaged.  There  was  no  better  proof  of  this  than  the  ready 
manner  in  which  the  alkaline  gold-toning  process  had  been  adopted,  when 
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it  was  introduced.  Had  there  been  no  photographic  societies  there  would 
have  been  no  ready  means  of  getting  at  photographers  to  show  them  the 
impropriety  of  the  old  method.  He  just  mentioned  this  incidentally,  and 
thought  that  there  was  the  additional  advantage  attached  to  this  process 
of  stopping  the  wholesale  want  of  faith  in  the  permanency  of  photo¬ 
graphs  which  once  existed.  Another-  fact  he  might  mention  was  the 
general  adoption  of  bromo-iodised  collodion  and  iron  development.  Had 
there  been  no  societies  at  whose  meetings  the  merits  of  this  mode  of  ope¬ 
rating  could  he  discussed,  a  few  perhaps  would  have  retained  it  as  a  valu¬ 
able  “dodge,”  and  thus  the  value  of  photography  in  the  public  esteem, 
would  not  have  been  so  soon  advanced ;  but  now,  through  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  by  these  societies,  everybody  was  surprised  to  see  such  good 
photographs  everywhere,  thus  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  the  present 
condition  of  the  art  was  due  to  the  influence  of  these  societies  upon  their 
members,  and  through  them  on  the  general  public.  He  would  also  observe 
that  Mr.  Wall  did  good  service  to  the  art  by  that  series  of  articles  at  which 
he  laboured  so  indefatigably  some  two  years  since.  They  doubtless  had  the 
effect  of  waking  up  photographers  to  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  pose, 
and  now  their  own  ambition  induced  them  to  have  an  eye  to  these  effects. 
The  abolition  of  white  paper  skies  was  also,  he  thought,  mainly  due  to  the 
opinions  of  Mr.  Wall  energetically  expressed  at  the  meetings  of  this 
Society,  and  the  result  was  that  it  would  now  be  as  great  a  solecism  to 
have  a  white  paper  sky  as  to  have  yellow  whites  in  a  picture.  In  view 
of  these  few  facts  to  which  he  had  thus  briefly  alluded,  it  must,  he 
thought,  be  conceded  that  the  societies  about  which  Mr.  Wall  had  been 
addressing  them  that  evening  were  productive  of  great  good,  and  as 
much  had  been  already  been  done,  all  he  (Mr.  Hughes)  could  say  was 
“do  it  again” — “go  on  and  prosper.” 

Mr.  Wall  observed  that  it  was  precisely  such  considerations  as  Mr. 
Hughes  had  given  expression  to  which  induced  him  to  prepare  his  paper. 
So  much  good  had  been  already  effected  as  to  act  as  an  inducement  to  do 
more ;  and,  in  order  that  this  might  be  effectually  done,  it  was  desirable 
to  investigate  the  defects  which  existed  in  their  own  and  other  societies, 
so  as  to  avoid  them.  There  were  many  warnings,  by  the  way,  in  the  shape 
of  dead  societies — defective  in  some  particular  which  caused  their  dissolu¬ 
tion  ;  and,  unless  these  were  allowed  to  have  their  full  weight,  disaster 
would  overtake  others  also.  His  (Mr.  Wall’s)  desire  was  to  establish  and 
render  permanent  all  those  societies  which  at  present  existed. 

The  Chairman,  speaking  generally  of  Mr.  Wall’s  paper,  said  that  it 
was  desirable  to  study  what  were  the  advantages  of  other  societies,  and 
avail  ourselves  of  them.  He  ought  to  observe,  with  regard  to  members 
not  presenting  their  thoughts  to  the  meeting,  that  it  was  in  most  cases 
not  for  want  of  thought  but  from  inability  to  express  themselves  readily ; 
and  it  had  occurred  to  him  (the  President)  that  a  note-book  might  be 
kept  to  express  themselves  in  writing.  In  reference  to  the  management 
of  other  societies  he  thought  it  only  proper  that  allusions  to  such  matters 
should  be  made  in  very  guarded  terms.  One  advantage  was  clearly 
gained  by  such  meetings  as  the  present — a  number  of  gentlemen  were 
brought  together  hearing  and  asking  each  other  questions,  and  thus  by 
question  and  answer  eliciting  information  for  the  general  good  which 
would  not  otherwise  be  brought  out.  He  wished  there  were  greater 
facilities  for  a  more  social  kind  of  gathering,  akin  to  a  soiree  or 
conversazione. 

Mr.  Howard  thought,  now  that  photographers  were  a  large  body,  that 
a  photographic  club  might  be  established,  with  reading-room,  library,  &c. 

Mr.  Hughes  said  it  had  been  once  tried  at  a  cost  of  £700  to  the 
Central  Society,  and  failed ;  and,  although  photographers  as  a  class 
might  bo  more  numerous,  professional  and  amateiu’s  were  too  mixed  a 
class  to  make  a  club  successful. 

The  Chairman  thought  the  absence  of  a  common  centre  was  a  great 
drawback.  If  a  foreign  or  provincial  photographer  came  to  London  and 
asked  for  a  place  similar  to  those  possessed  by  the  Linmean  and  other 
societies,  no  such  place  existed. 

Mr.  Simpson  stated  that  all  these  societies  required  from  their  mem¬ 
bers  a  much  larger  subscription  than  was  required  by  any  existing 
photographic  society. 

It  was  then  announced  that  at  the  next  meeting  a  paper  would  be  read 
from  Mr.  Warner,  of  Ross,  On  Photography  in  India;  that  Mr.  Harman 
would  read  a  paper  On  the  Different  Desuits  Obtained  by  Employing 
Different  Proportions  and  Kinds  of  Salts  in  Albumeniscd  Paper  ;  and  that 
Mr.  F.  W.  Hart  would  exhibit  an  instrument  for  testing  the  bath. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  second  of  the  presentation  prints  as 
being  then  ready  for  distribution,  after  the  selection  of  which  the  mem¬ 
bers  separated. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday,  the  7th 
inst.,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  in  George- 
street, — Mr.  John  Parry  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  proposed  and  duly  elected  members  of 
the  Society : — Mr.  E.  Leader  Williams  (North  wich),  and  Mr.  William 
Maskell  Peace  (Wigan). 

The  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  L.  J.  Montefiore)  then  read  the  following 
ANNUAL  REPORT. 

Youu  Council  cannot  refrain,  whilst  presenting  their  Annual  Report,  from 
congratulating  the  members  on  the  steady  progress  of  the  Society,  the  number 


of  members  during  the  past  year  having  increased  from  73  to  8  A  The 
Treasurer’s  report  of  the  financial  position  of  the  Society  is  also  most  satis¬ 
factory,  as,  although  several  extraordinary  expenses  have  been  incurred  during 
the  past  year,  the  balance  in  the  Treasurer’s  hands  is  very  nearly  the  same  as 
at  this  period  last  year. 

Your  Council  deemed  it  expedient  at  the  last  annual  meeting  to  recommend 
the  discontinuance  of  the  summer  meetings,  in  consequence  of  the  small  atten¬ 
dance  of  members  during  those  months  ;  and  they  trust  that  the  prudence  of 
this  suggestion  will  be  manifested  by  the  increased  topics  of  interest  which  may 
be  brought  forward  this  session.  The  only  out-door  meeting  it  was  possible  to 
arrange  for  this  year  having  passed  off  so  satisfactorily,  it  is  proposed  to  have 
an  out-door  meeting  during  the  present  session  in  each  month  in  which  the 
usual  meetings  do  not  take  place. 

There  have  been  during  the  past  session  several  interesting  papers  and  com¬ 
munications  made  by  the  members,  amongst  which  may  be  specially  noticed  a 
paper  On  the  Development  of  Dry  Plates  by  the  Fumes  of  Ammonia ,  by  Mr. 
A.  Verity.  One  member,  Mr.  Parry,  has  by  untiring  perseverance  brought 
his  appliances  for  the  production  of  panoramic  pictures  to  a  state  of  perfection 
and  certainty  which  we  do  not  think  can  be  surpassed. 

In  taking  a  retrospective  review  of  the  progress  of  our  art-science  during  the 
past  year,  we  do  not  find  any  startling  discoveries  to  chronicle — no  new  nega¬ 
tive  process  announced  to  supersede  those  already  in  use,  no  new  printing  pro¬ 
cess  for  which  there  need  be  any  discussion  as  to  the  stability  of  the  prints 
produced  by  it.  But  we  find  instead  an  anxious  endeavour  to  perfect  those  pro¬ 
cesses  already  known,  and  to  produce  pictures  with  that  careful  attention  to 
the  laws  of  nature  and  art,  which  will  tend  more  than  anything  to  elevate 
photography  to  that  proud  position  which  is  claimed  for  it  amongst  the  fine  arts. 

There  have  been  numerous  so-called  new  dry  processes  introduced,  but 
scarcely  any  of  them  present  any  new  features.  The  collodio-albumen  process 
of  Taupenot  still  continues  to  gain  ground,  from  the  almost  uniform  certainty 
of  its  results.  The  keeping  properties  of  these  plates  are  found  to  be  much, 
increased  by  washing  the  plate  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  after  the 
second  sensitising,  of  course  well  washing  the  plates  afterwards.  The  salt  does 
not  appear  in  any  way  to  lengthen  the  exposure  ;  indeed  it  is  found,  that  plates 
so  prepared  require  a  shorter  exposure.  Many  almost  instantaneous  pictures 
have  been  taken  during  the  past  year  by  this  process,  with  natural  clouds  and 
ships  in  full  sail. 

Major  Russell’s  tannin  process  is  also  much  in  vogue,  and,  from  its  simpli¬ 
city,  must  continue  a  favourite  amongst  amateurs.  Many  new  modifications 
have  lately  been  introduced  in  the  original  formula  for  the  purpose  of  shorten¬ 
ing  the  exposure,  the  principal  features  being  the  use  of  a  bromised  collodion, 
entirely  omitting  the  iodides,  and  an  alkaline  developer. 

The  past  year  has  been  rife  in  discussions  respecting  the  merits  of  various 
developers,  many  advocating  the  use  of  pyrogallic  with  formic  acid,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  Mr.  H.  Claudet  and  Mr.  Malone,  as  necessitating  an  even  shorter 
exposure  than  that  required  with  iron  and  acetic  acid.  The  pictures  so  pro¬ 
duced  are  fully  as  soft  and  full  of  detail  as  iron  negatives.  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  however,  that  this  developer  generally  requires  an  after-intensifying. 
The  collodion,  to  ensure  the  most  satisfactory  results,  should  be  simply  iodised, 
although  good  results  have  been  obtamed  with  a  bromo-iodised  sample. 
Formic  acid  has  also  been  added  by  some  operators,  with  good  effect,  to  the 
ordinai-y  iron  developer.  The  addition  of  ammonia  to  an  iron  developing  solu¬ 
tion  has  been  also  found  of  great  advantage,  working  very  clean,  and  giving- 
much  greater  density — so  much  so,  indeed,  as  generally  to  obviate  the  necessity 
of  afterwards  intensifying  with  pyrogallic  acid  and  silver. 

A  discussion  is  now  pending  as  to  the  necessity  of  using  so  strong  a  sensi¬ 
tising  bath  for  printing  purposes  as  that  now  in  use — say  from  sixty  to  one 
hundred  grains—  several  operators  of  repute  having  found  that  a  much  weaker 
bath  gave  equally  brilliant  prints,  although  the  printing  occupied  a  somewhat 
longer  period.  One  of  the  formulae  recommended  is  twenty  grains  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  forty  grains  nitrate  of  soda  to  the  ounce  of  water.  Should  experience 
prove  that  this  weaker  bath  can  be  used  with  equal  advantage,  it  must  undoubt¬ 
edly  become  a  great  boon  to  the  amateur,  who  has  not  generally  either  time  or 
appliances  at  hand  for  the  recovery  of  the  waste  silver  from  his  washings. 
Many  new  toning  formula)  have  been  published,  all  having  gold  in  com¬ 
bination  with  another  salt,  most  of  which  will  with  care  no  doubt  produce 
first-rate  results  ;  but  many  of  our  largest  printers  continue  to  use  the  carbonate 
of  soda,  which  produces  tones  leaving  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Mr.  Sutton  has  patented  a  method  of  albumenising  paper  said  to  give  very 
superior  results,  and  to  add  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  print.  It  consists  in  first 
immersing  the  paper  in  a  solution  of  India-rubber,  which  has  the  effect  of 
keeping  the  albumen  on  the  surface  instead  of  sinking  into  the  paper. 

In  America  the  system  of  fumigating  the  sensitive  paper  with  ammonia  is 
gaining  ground,  and  is  much  lauded  for  its  advantages  by  its  advocates.  It 
was  first  successfully  introduced  by  Mr.  Anthony. 

Photolithography  and  photozincography  are  making  rapid  strides  towards 
perfection.  A  very  valuable  work  on  the  subject  has  been  published  by  Col. 
Sir  Henry  James  and  Captain  Scott,  illustrated  with  some  excellent  specimens' 
Carbon  printing  is  also  being  persevered  in  by  Mr.  Pouncy,  who,  we  believe* 
has  lately  done  much  toward  perfecting  this  process. 

There  have  been  no  new  lenses  introduced  during  the  past  year ;  but  the 
American  lens  (Harrison’s  globe)  has  begun  to  be  generally  appreciated,  both 
for  the  wide  angle  it  embraces  and  its  adaptability  for  taking  near  objects' ;  and 
were  it  not  for  its  high  price  it  would  doubtless  soon  be  much  more  generally  used 

Your  Council  cannot  close  their  report  without  referring  to  the  proposition 
of  one  of  your  members  (Mr.  McLachlan)  for  the  establishment  of  a  gallery 
containing  negatives  of  all  our  statesmen  and  other  celebrities,  which  they 
trust  to  see  carried  into  effect ;  and,  differing  as  they  do  to  a  certain  extent 
with  Mr.  McLachlan  as  to  the  stability  of  paper  prints  toned  by  the  alkaline 
toning  process,  they  would  suggest  that  one  or  more  paper  prints  be  taken  and 
kept  with  the  negative,  together  with  a  glass  transparency,  in  accordance  with 
a  suggestion  already  thrown  out. 

The  best  thanks  of  the  members  are  due  to  Mr.  George  Shadbolt,  the  Editor 
of  The  British  J ournal  or  Photography,  and  to  the  Publisher  Mi- 
Greenwood,  for  their  kind  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  Society,  and  for  the 
assistance  they  have  always  been  anxious  to  afford. 
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The  Secretary  then  read  the  Treasurer’s  Report,  which  showed  a 
balance  in  hand  of  £51  Os.  lid. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Kippin,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Paterson,  that 
the  Report  and  balance-sheet  be  approved  of  and  adopted  by  the  meeting. 

It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Montefiore,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Tobler,  that 
the  thanks  of  the  members  be  given  to  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society  for  the  use  of  their  rooms. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  proposed  and  unanimously  passed  to  the  Treasu¬ 
rer  and  to  the  Honorary  Secretaries  for  their  services  during  the  past  year. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  Council  and  Officers  elected  for 
this  Session : — 

President. — The  Lord  Bishop  of  Manchester. 

Vice  Presidents. — J.  B.  Dancer,  F.R.A.S.,  J.  P.  Joule,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 
&c.,  John  Parry,  Joseph  Sidebotham,  Professor  W.  C.  Williamson, 
F.R.S.,  &c.,  and  Professor  H.  E.  Roscoe,  Ph.D. 

Council.-- Thomas  Haywood,  William  Hooper,  J.  H.  Nevill,  Michael 
Noton,  H.  Petschler,  John  Rogerson,  F.  C.  Tobler,  John  Underwood, 
George  Wardley,  and  J.  H.  Young. 

Treasurer. — Mr.  Edwyn  Offer. 

Honorary  Secretaries. — Messrs.  B.  Consterdine  and  L.  J.  Montefiore. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  following  communication  from  Mr.  Side¬ 
botham,  who  regretted  his  unavoidable  absence  that  evening : — 

To  the  Members  op  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  McLachlan  has  thought  fit  to  reply  to  my  remarks  at  the 
last  meeting  in  a  not  very  courteous  letter  in  The  British  Journal  op 
Photography.  Allow  me,  as  my  remarks  were  made  to  the  Society,  to  reply 
to  his  letter  through  its  medium. 

The  statement  made  by  Mr.  McLachlan  that  the  cracked  negative  I  exhibited 
was  not  properly  washed  from  the  hyposulphite  was  not  correct :  he  stated  the 
same  thing  at  the  meeting,  and  I  then  told  him  he  was  in  error.  The  negative 
was  taken  in  1852,  and  did  not  show  any  signs  of  cracking  till  about  two  years 
ago.  This  of  itself  is  sufficient  proof ;  but  any  one  acquainted  with  a  negative 
could  see  what  was  the  cause  of  the  cracking. 

I  stated  at  the  time  that  I  approved  of  Mr.  McLachlan’s  idea,  but  objected  to 
the  details  entirely.  Mr.  McLachlan’s  plan  was  to  deposit  negatives  in  certain 
places,  allowing  them  to  be  lent  to  artists  and  others  for  the  purpose  of  printing 
from.  This  I  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  negatives  simply  varnished,  and 
in  such  a  condition  as  could  be  printed  from,  were  liable  to  injury  in  time ; 
that  our  experience  did  not  go  long  enough  back  to  say  they  would  even  last 
twenty  years;  but,  that  if  they  were  protected  with  another  glass  and  a  layer  of 
balsam,  they  would  stand  a  better  chance  of  permanency.  Mr.  McLachlan  now 
shifts  his  ground,  and  adopts  my  idea  of  sealing  them  up  without  acknowledg¬ 
ment. 

My.  principal  remarks  were  in  defence  of  paper  prints  if  properly  prepared. 
If  Mr.  McLachlan  and  others  who  sell  photographs  to  the  public  would  discard 
the  old  hyposulphite  bath,  and  take  the  same  pains  and  care  in  their  printing 
as  they  do  with  their  negatives,  we  should  hear  and  see  little  of  faded  photo¬ 
graphs  ;  but  I  maintain  that  those  who  treat  printing  as  only  a  matter  of  slight 
importance,  and  do  not  care  how  soon  their  prints  fade  so  that  they  will  last 
until  they  are  paid  for,  are  doing  an  injury  to  photography,  and  are  acting  in  a 
most  dishonest  manner. 

The  idea  of  a  collection  of  authentic  photographs  of  eminent  men  is  one  that  ha9 
been  taken  up  years  ago  by  more  than  one  person.  Our  respected  member,  Mr. 
Dancer,  has  made  a  collection  of  many  hundreds  of  them  in  the  form  of  micro¬ 
photographs — a  branch  of  photography  of  which  he  was  the  inventor,  and  in 
which  he  stands  unrivalled,  notwithstanding  the  many  who  have  copied  him. 
According  to  my  idea  a  collection  of  portraits  of  this  kind  would  be  more 
feasible  and  more  valuable  than  a  larger  one.  It  would  require  no  extensive 
cabinets  to  be  kept,  there  would  be  jittle  risk  of  injury,  and  owing  to  the  port¬ 
able  nature  of  the  specimens  duplicate  collections  could  be  kept  in  different 
places  :  these  could  be  enlarged  when  required.  Another  reason :  collections 
of  this  sort  could  be  kept  by  private  individuals,  and  we  all  know  that 
private  collections  are  taken  more  care  of  than  public  ones.  The  cabinets 
of  the  curious  are  the  places  where  most  of  the  valuable  relics  of  antiquity 
arc  preserved.  Those  who  remember  the  beautiful  miniatures  at  the  Art 
Treasures’  Exhibition  will  bear  me  out  in  what  I  say. 

I  send  for  your  inspection  a  few  of  these  beautiful  portraits  from  my  own 
collection ;  also  a  picture  of  a  group  of  those  members  who  honoured  me  with 
their  presence  at  Strines  some  weeks  ago,  which  Mr.  Dancer  has  kindly  re¬ 
duced  for  me.— I  am  yours,  &c.,  Joseph  Sidebotham. 

The  microscopical  slides  exhibited  were  very  much  admired,  but  the 
opinions  of  the  members  as  generally  expressed  did  not  concur  with  Mr. 
Sidebotham’ s  idea  of  keeping  the  portraits  in  so  microscopical  a  form  as 
that  which  he  proposed. 

Mr.  Petschler  exhibited  some  very  excellent  stereoscopic  views  of 
Norway,  the  negatives  of  which  had  been  taken  on  collodio-albumen 
plates  prepared  in  England,  and,  after  exposure,  returned  here  for  de¬ 
velopment.  The  plates  had  been  prepared  in  the  usual  manner,  only  after 
the  final  sensitising  and  washing  they  were  soaked  in  a  solution  of  common 
salt  and  then  again  thoroughly  washed.  By  so  doing  the  keeping  pro¬ 
perties  of  these  plates  are  very  considerably  improved,  and  the  exposure 
shortened.  He  knew  of  plates  so  prepared  having  been  kept  for  some 
months  without  deterioration. 

Messrs.  Young  and  Hebert  entirely  agreed  with  Mr.  Petschler’a  re¬ 
marks  ;  but,  in  addition,  they  poured  over  their  plates,  after  the  final 
washing,  a  solution  of  gallic  acid,  in  water. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  terminated  the  proceedings. 


Royal  Patronage. — Messrs.  Southwell  Brothers  have  received  the 
honour  of  sittings  from  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  from  the 
King  of  Greece. 


(Sntrrmds. 


HOW  WE  PHOTOGRAPH  THE  THIEVES. 

“Jeff,”  said  the  governor  one  day  to  me,  “we  must  procure  an 
album  and  insert  the  portraits  of  some  of  your  ‘  pets’  ”  (for  by  this 
facetious  name  did  Mr.  Salisbury  designate  somo  criminals  of 
deeper  dye  than  usual  whom  I  had  beeu  instrumental  iu  bringing 
under  the  lock  and  key  of  our  establishment).  “All  right, 
governor ! ”  said  I ;  “I  think  it  will  be  a  great  advantage,  for 
I  have  a  very  decided  impression  that  one  of  the  swells  confined 
for  picking  Mrs.  Macdonald’s  pocket,  at  the  railway-station, 
answers  to  the  description  of  a  chap  wanted  by  our  Bow-street 
brethren,  in  London,  and  it  will  be  a  good  plan  to  send  them 
a  portrait  of  him  to  see  if  he  is  an  acquaintance.” 

The  idea  finding  favour  with  the  commissioners  of  police,  a  sum 
of  money  was  voted  for  procuring  the  necessary  apparatus,  and  I 
was  instructed  to  take  lessons  in  photography  and  keep  a  com¬ 
plete  register  of  all  the  criminals  that  passed  through  my  hands 
whom  I  might  deem  worthy  of  this  honour.  The  camera  procured 
was  an  ordinary  one  of  carte  de  visile  size,  with  a  pretty  quick¬ 
acting  lens  to  match.  I  lost  no  time  in  putting  myself  under  com¬ 
petent  tuition,  for  there  were  some  light-fingered  gentry  whoso 
term  of  “durance  vile”  was  nearly  accomplished,  and  with  whose 
pretty  faces  I  was  anxious  to  have  our  album  decorated. 

Having  at  length  obtained  my  diploma  from  old  Pyroxyline, 
my  tutor,  I  got  a  background  erected  in  the  courtyard  of  our 
establishment,  and  lor  a  couple  of  days  practised  on  the  superin¬ 
tendent  and  his  brother  officers,  and  that  with  such  success  that  I 
was  voted  by  all  to  be  “  fit  for  a  professional.” 

I  was  now  anxious  to  have  the  apparatus  tried  in  its  own  legiti¬ 
mate  sphere,  so  I  began  operations  on  a  good-looking  young 
pickpocket  familiarly  known  as  “Perth  Bess,”  whom  I  was  anxious 
to  make  No.  1  in  our  album. 

Now  Bess,  when  brought  out  into  the  yard  and  seated  on  a  chair 
in  front  of  the  camera,  had  at  once  an  idea  of  the  purpose  for 
which  she  had  been  brought  there  ;  and,  familiar  as  I  am  in  “read¬ 
ing  faces,”  I  saw  she  was  determined  on  thwarting  our  pictorial 
intentions,  although  she  wisely  kept  her  own  counsel. 

The  plate  being  prepared,  and  everything  ready,  I  enjoined  on 
her  the  necessity  of  sitting  quite  still  when  I  told  her  to  do  so. 
She  faithfully  promised  obedience.  “Steady,  then,”  says  I,  pulling 
off  the  cap,  and  Bessie’s  head  simultaneously  underwent  a  series  of 
slow,  steady  oscillations  from  side  to  side  which  totally  destroyed 
plate  No.  1.  On  developing  it,  I  found  a  sharp  body  with  an  in¬ 
tensely  blurred  head.  I  made  fifteen  trials  on  Perth  Bess  that  day, 
but  they  were  all  total  failures.  When  I  pulled  off  the  cap  from 
the  lens  she  was  so  nervous,  she  said,  that  that  sight  of  the  round 
glass  looking  at  her  that  way  made  her  feel  so  queer  that  she  shook 
and  trembled  all  over.  Intimating  my  intention  of  giving  up 
operations  for  that  day,  Bessie’s  eye  twinkled  and  plainly  told  me 
that  she  thought  herself  the  victor.  So  she  was  led  back  to  her 
cell  for  a  time. 

In  this  experiment  no  head-rest  had  been  used,  and  finding  the 
necessity  of  such  an  adjunct,  no  time  was  lost  in  procuring  one 
with  a  heavy  iron  foot.  Next  day  Bess  was  marched  out  and  again 
placed  in  the  operating-chair.  During  the  focussing  she  behaved 
well — not  the  least  motion  was  perceptible;  but  when  the  ground- 
glass  had  been  removed  and  the  dark  slide  inserted  in  its  place, 
Bess,  who  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  routine  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  on  observing  the  cap  removed  from  the  lens,  suddenly  threw 
around  her  head  with  an  exclamation  concerning  “  Thir  flees  that 
wur  kittlin'  her  nose."  During  eight  or  nine  trials  the  same  game 
was  played.  It  was  either  “  thir  flees  ”  that  tickled  her  at  the  critical 
moment,  or  it  was  the  head-rest  that  troubled  her  back  neck,  or  it 
was  au  observation  by  her  that  she  thought  a  side  view  of  her  face 
would  look  better  (accompanying  the  observation  with  the  corres¬ 
ponding  movement),  or  when  a  side  view  was  attempted,  a  corres¬ 
ponding  movement  to  the  front,  with  a  remark  that,  after  all,  the 
front  view  would  be  the  best. 

I  am  noted  among  the  members  of  our  force  for  my  exemplary 
patience  and  long-suffering ;  but  there  is  a  limit  to  human  forbear¬ 
ance,  and  I  could  stand  it  no  longer.  I  was  determined  that  Bess 
should  not  be  conqueror  a  second  day,  too :  so,  after  preparing  a 
plate,  I  called  a  couple  of  constables  to  come  to  my  assistance  in 
order  that  her  head  might  be  kept  steady  by  force.  Having 
strapped  her  arms  firmly  down  by  her  sides,  my  assistants  stood 
behind  and  held  her  head  and  shoulders  as  firmly  as  possible.  The 
plate  was  exposed ;  but,  during  these  five  seconds,  her  face  had 
undergone  a  series  of  contortions  so  hideous  that  I  retreated  to 
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my  dark-room  considerably  crestfallen,  and  when  the  result  was 
developed  it  showed  a  picture  so  truly  extraordinary  that  language 
would  utterly  fail  to  describe  it.  Bess  was  conqueror  once  more. 

It  now  became  evident  to  me  that  prisoners  were  not  at  all  am¬ 
bitious  of  having  their  portraits  taken,  and  that,  seeing  so  far  as  I 
had  gone,  both  coaxing  and  force  had  been  resorted  to  without 
success,  it  now  only  remained  for  me  to  try  what  cunning-  won  d 
effect;  for,  not  only  was  the  governor  extremely  anxious  to  have 
some  prints  of  the  girl  for  distribution  among  some  of  the  other 
offices,  but,  “worse  to  feelings  proud,”  my  failures  in  portraying  a 
black-eyed,  demure  young  lassie,  were  the  subject  of  very  free 
comment  by  my  brother  officers,  and  bets  as  to  my  ultimate  suc¬ 
cess  were  being  extensively  made.  ,  I  r 

After  some  hours’  cogitation,  followed  by  a  day  s  work  of  a 
mechanic,  I  was  again  in  the  field,  with  my  black-eyed  enemy 
sitting  before  the  camera  as  innocent-looking  as  possible.  Ihe 
camera  was  uncapped  and  standing  in  its  place;  on  the  top  ot  it 
rested  my  hand  carelessly,  one  finger,  unseen  by  her,  being  in  con¬ 
tact  with  a  little  brass  knob  which  very  slightly  projected  from 

th“Now  Bess,”  says  I,  “I  intend  once  more  to  try  and  take  your 
portrait ;  but,  before  we  begin,  I  want  to  see  if  you  can  hold  your 
head  steadier  to-day  than  you  did  formerly.  Bess,  little  thinking 
that  the  focussing  had  been  all  adjusted  before  she  was  brought  out, 
and  that  at  that  moment  there  was  a  sensitive  plate  in  the  cameia 
waiting  only  the  touch  of  the  finger  on  the  brass  knob  aforesaid— 
which,  in  reality,  was  a  trigger  throwing  open  a  secret  shutter 
inside  the  camera — not  dreaming  of  this  arrangement,  Bess  sat  as 
steady  as  a  rock.  The  knob  was  pressed,  the  secret  shuttei  did  its 
duty ;  and,  when  the  picture  was  developed,  it  displayed  a  magni¬ 
ficent  negative,  sharp  and  clear.  .  _ 

Various  mechanical  and  even  electrical  contrivances  weie  subse¬ 
quently  brought  to  bear  on  the  principle  of  a  secret  exposure,  j 
Several  of  these  contrivances  answered  their  purpose  mostly  ad¬ 
mirably,  especially  the  electric  one,  which,  by  means  of  a.  'vvite 
passing  up  the  stand  and  in  contact  with  an  electric  magnet  inside 
the  camera,  enabled  me  to  expose  the  plate  from  the  inside  of  my 

dark-room.  . 

I  should  have  previously  stated  that  it  was  quite  inexpedient  to 
erect  anything  in  front  of  the  sitter,  in  shape  of  a  dark-room, 
screen,  or  any  other  contrivance  for  hiding  the  camera,  else  would 
there  have  been  no  difficulty  at  all  in  the  matter.. 

It  is  now  six  weeks  since  I  began  operations  as  just  detailed,  and 
I  have  modified  my  original  opinion  about  prisoners  objecting  to 
the  taking  of  their  portraits.  Although  there  . are  one  or  two  who 
— like  Bess — strongly  object,  I  find  the  generality  are  rather  proud 
of  the  distinction.  F or  instance,  “  Slushy  Bob,  a  fellow  with  a  most 
uncompromising  face,  was  particularly  desirous  of  being  “  taken 
off,”  and  actually  requested  that  his  own  clothes  might  be  removed 
from  the  store-room  in  order  that  he  might  be  taken  in  propria 
persone.  This  suggested  to  me  a  pregnant  hint,  that  for  purposes 
of  identification  there  was  little  use  ot  taking  jail  birds  in  jail  cos¬ 
tume  ;  and  acting  on  this,  and  by  holding  out  as  an  inducement 
for  good  behaviour,  the  taking  their  portraits  in  their  own  clothes, 
we  have  succeeded  in  interesting  the  prisoners  to  such  an  extent 
that  at  present  there  is  actually  a  competition  who  should  be  taken. 
One  most  troublesome  desperado,  in  for  a  burglary,  has  most 
humbly  petitioned  that  a  copy  of  his  portrait  might  be  sent  to  his 
mother,  promising — in  the  event  of  compliance  with  his  request 
that  for  the  future  term  of  his  stay  with  us  we  will  not  be  troubled 
with  any  acts  of  insubordination  on  his  part.  Perhaps  at  some 
future  time,  when  I  shall  have  acquired  some  more  experience 
in  my  new  profession,  I  may  select  a  few  cases  of  a  nature  to 
amuse,  if  not  instruct,  the  readers  of  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography.  Jeffrey  Traill,  Detective  Officer. 


The  Universality  of  Photographic  Practice. — A  photographic 
friend  of  ours,  returning  from  giving  a  lady  of  high  rank  lessons  in  the 
art-science,  and  having  a  lens  and  camera  in  his  hand,  paused  at  the 
corner  of  a  vehicle-crowded  street,  awaiting  an  opportunity  of  crossing 
the  road.  Beside  him  stood  a  costermonger  selling  fruit  in  a  barrow. 
“Been  a  forty  graphin’,  sir?”  inquired  the  fruit-vendor.  “  Why,  yes,  I 
have,  my  good  fellow,”  returned  our  friend.  “Ah!”  responded  the 
costermonger,  with  a  mournful  shake  of  his  greasy  cap  and  dirty  head, 
“  I  wos  a  forty graphy  wunce,  I  wos  !  I  had  a  place  down  at  King  s  X, 
and  I  tooked  a  deal  a  money  wunce;  hut  hit  failed  off,  yer^see,  sir  : 


there’s  sitch  a  lot  on  ’em  now  !  that’s  why  I  gived  hit  up.  “  Indeed  ! 
ejaculated  our  friend  with  a  smile,  as  he.  thought  of  the  amateur  photo¬ 
grapher  he  had  just  left  and  the  brother  in  the  art  then  addressing  him. 
“Yes,”  continued  he  of  the  barrow,  “it  ain’t  wot  it  used  to  wos,  aiu  t 
fortygraphy  l  ” 


Snmmarg  of  j&cimte. 

Dr.  A.  F  roe  hue  has  recently  published  a  very  interesting  paper  On  the 
Application  of  Hyposulphite  of  Soda  to  Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Analysis, 
and  to  the  Preparation  of  Sulphur  Compounds.  We  will  notice  the  last 
application  first.  When  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  fused  with  cyanide  of 
potassium  the  former  undergoes  aqueous  fusion,  the  cyanide  remaining 
intact ;  but  when  the  whole  of  the  water  is  driven  off  reaction  commences, 
the  mass  becomes  brown,  and  at  first  evolves  some  cyanogen,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  sulphur  is  driven  off  on  continuing  the  heat.  The  products 
of  this  decomposition  are  sulphocyanide  of  sodiwn  with  sulphates  and 
sulphides  of  potassium  and  sodium.  The  sulphocyanide  is  very  easily 
dissolved  out  of  the  fused  mass  by  alcohol.  If  yellow  prussiate  of  potash 
be  used  in  the  foregoing  process,  instead  of  the  simple  cyanide,  the  products 
are  similar,  but  sulphide  of  iron  is  formed  at  the  same  time.  The  ease 
with  which  compounds  of  cyanogen  are  decomposed  when  heated  with 
hyposulphite  of  soda  renders  this  a  convenient  process  for  the  production 
of  the  sulphocyanides  at  present  occupying  the  attention  of  photographers. 
The  author  gives  the  following  simple  and  delicate  method  for  the 
detection  of  cyanogen  in  its  compounds,  based  on  the  reaction  above 
described.  A  loop  of  platinum  wire  is  heated  in  a  spirit-lamp  flame  and  then 
made  to  take  up  a  small  quantity  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  which  is  heated 
in  the  lamp  until  the  water  of  crystallisation  is  driven  off.  A  very 
minute  fragment  of  the  cyanide  to  be  tested  is  then  placed  on  the  hypo¬ 
sulphite,  and  the  two  are  gently  heated  until  sulphur  commences  to  bum 
on  the  surface.  The  bead  when  cool  is  touched  with  a  drop  of  solution 
of  sesquichloride  of  iron,  which  instantly  gives  the  intense  blood-red 
colour  characteristic  of  sulphocyanide  of  the  peroxide  of  iron.  Care  must 
be  taken  in  heating  the  mixture  of  the  “  substance  ”  and  hyposulphite  of 
soda  not  to  bum  any  sulphocyanogen  which  may  be  formed. 

Prof.  R.  Bottger  has  discovered  caesium,  rubidium,  and  thallium  in  the 
saline  residue  resulting  from  the  evaporation  of  the  water  of  the  Nauheim 
Spring. 

M.  Paulet  has  examined  the  physiological  action  of  thallium,  and 
from  the  results  of  his  experiments  draws  the  following  conclusions : — 
1.  Thallium  is  a  more  active  poison  than  lead  :  it  may  be  placed  amongst 
the  most  poisonous  metals.  2.  About  15  grains  of  carbonate  of  thallium 
kills  a  rabbit  in  a  few  hours.  3.  A  small  dose  kills  in  some  days, 
producing  great  debility  previous  to  death.  4.  In  every  case  in  which 
death  was  produced  the  animal  seemed  to  die  of  asphyxia.  5.  Spectrum 
analysis  is  the  best  method  for  detecting  minute  traces  of  thallium  in  any 
tissues  which  may  contain  it.  6.  In  very  small  doses  it  produces  effects 
resembling  those  of  mercurial  salts. 

A  new  process  for  silvering  glass  has  been  published  by  M.  Martin, 
which  is  said  to  surpass  all  other  methods  in  certainty  of  the  results,  and 
for  the  production  of  a  strongly  adherent  film  of  the  metal  on  whatever 
surface  it  may  be  deposited.  In  using  the  process  four  solutions  are 
required: — 1.  Containing  15G  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  dissolved  in  1,550 
grains  of  distilled  water.  2.  An  acqueous  solution  of  ammonia,  sp.  gr. 
•970.  3.  A  solution  of  310  grains  of  caustic  soda  in  7,700  grains  of  water. 
4.  A  solution  of  400  grains  of  ordinary  white  sugar  in  3,100  grains  of 
water  is  made  and  then  boiled  for  twenty  minutes,  with  the  addition  of 
sixteen  minims  of  strong  nitric  acid  :  when  cold  add  one  and  a-half  fluid 
ounces  of  spirit  of  wine,  and  then  make  up  the  total  volume  with  water 
to  sixteen  ounces  seven  drachms  fluid.  The  silvering  liquid  is  prepared 
from  these  solutions  by  pouring  into  a  vessel  twelve  parts  (volumes)  of 
No.  1,  then  eight  parts  of  No.  2,  next  twenty  parts  of  No.  3,  and  finally 
make  up  to  100  parts  with  distilled  water.  After  the  mixture  has  rested 
for  twenty-four  hours,  one-tenth  of  its  volume  of  the  sugar  solution 
(No.  4)  is  added,  and  the  object  to  be  silvered  is  then  immersed  in,  or 
supported  on,  the  surface  of  the  bath,  having  been  previously  cleaned  by 
washing  first  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  secondly  with  distilled  water. 
In  diffused  light  the  liquid  first  becomes  yellow,  then  brown,  and  after 
from  two  to  five  minutes  the  whole  surface  of  the  glass  will  be  silvered, 
and  after  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  the  deposit  of  metal  will  have 
become  sufficiently  thick  ;  it  must  be  then  washed  in  ordinary  water,  next 
in  distilled  water,  and  then  allowed  to  dry  in  the  air.  The  surface  may 
then  be  made  to  take  a  brilliant  polish  by  friction  with  chamois  and 
polishing  rouge. 

v  M.  de  Luca  recently  presented  to  the  Parisian  Academy  of  Sciences  a 
note  on  some  unground  com  found  amongst  the  ruins  of  Pompeii.  The 
grains  were  of  a  brownish-black  colour,  but  retained  their  shape.  The 
amount  of  nitrogen  found  in  the  com  corresponded  exactly  with  the 
quantity  obtained  from  recent  grains ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
after  1800  years  the  com  had  lost  all  its  hydrogen  and  nearly  all  its 
oxygen,  but  still  retained  its  exact  amount  of  nitrogen  and  probably  of 
carbon.  The  ashes  were  similar  in  composition  to  that  of  recent 
com. 

M.  de  Luca  has  succeeded  in  converting  the  skins  of  silk  worms  into 
sugar,  and  has  been  partially  successful  in  transforming  the  skins  of 
snakes  into  a  modification  of  sugar. 

The  Photo.  Monatsheftc  contains  a  communication  from  a  correspondent 
in  Silesia  on  the  production  by  a  novel  process  of  the  substance  some¬ 
times  used  in  photography  called  “sugar  of  milk.”  It  is  produced  in 
small  white  crystals  by  mixing  the  concentrated  whey  with  alcohol,  which 
precipitates  the  sugar  in  the  form  of  powder.  It  is  quite  equal  to  the 
Swiss  in  utility  and  quality,  and  considerably  cheaper.  E,  J.  E. 
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Maifs  anfr  Strap. 

“Two  Ways  or  Life.” — In  the  dressing-room  of  the  late  deeply-res¬ 
pected  and  regretted  Prince  Consort,  at  Balmoral,  we  have  been  informed 
that  the  only  picture  is  this  famous  photograph.  The  room  is  preserved 
in  exactly  the  same  condition  as  it  was  kept  in  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
Prince. 

New  Publications. — A  second  volume  of  Ho witt’s  Ruined  Abbeys  and 
Castles  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ,  illustrated  with  photographs,  and  a 
volume  of  Wordsworth’s  descriptive  poems,  illustrated  by  photographs  of 
the  beautiful  lake  scenery,  have  been  announced  as  amongst  the  new 
books  of  the  coming  season.  A  series  of  photographs  from  the  recently- 
destroyed  Camden  House  have  been  published. 

Improved  Spectroscope. — In  a  recent  number  of  the  Chemical  News 
there  is  a  communication  from  Professor  Cooke  on  this  interesting  subject. 
The  instrument  by  means  of  which  he  made  his  observations  has  no  fewer 
than  nine  bisulphide  of  carbon  prisms,  by  means  of  which  the  light  is 
bent  through  360°;  and  he  arrives  at  these  three  conclusions: — 1st.  That 
the  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum  are  as  innumerable  as  the  stars  of  heaven. 
2nd.  That  the  coincidences  between  the  bright  lines  of  the  metallic  spectra 
and  the  dark  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum  remain  perfect  even  with  this 
greatly  increased  power.  3rd.  That  many  of  the  bands  of  the  metallic 
spectra  are  broad  coloured  spaces,  crossed  themselves  by  bright  lines. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  orange  band  of  the  strontium  spectrum,  and 
with  the  whole  of  the  calcium  and  barium  spectra  to  a  remarkable 
extent. 

New  Stereoscope. — Mr.  S.  Eussell  has  secured  a  patent  for  a  stereo¬ 
scope  in  the  form  of  a  box  suitable  for  containing,  when  out  of  use,  a 
number  of  stereoscopic  slides  or  pictures.  It  is  closed  by  a  cover  when 
out  of  use,  and  on  the  interior  and  against  one  side  mirrors  are  fixed. 
The  bottom  may  also  be  made  to  slide  out,  so  that  when  in  use  it  may  be 
open  both  at  top  and  bottom.  The  lenses  are  fitted  in  apertures  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  box,  this  part  of  the  side  being 
suitably  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  mirrors.  The  stereoscopic  slides 
are  placed  in  suitable  grooves  opposite  to  the  mirrors  and  on  the  side 
where  the  lenses  or  eyepieces  are  applied,  and  are  held  in  a  position 
inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  mirrors.  By  this  arrangement  no  reflector 
is  required  to  throw  light  on  the  picture,  but  the  light  falls  directly  on 
it,  so  as  to  illuminate  it  thoroughly. 

Photographic  Transfers. — At  the  last  session  of  the  Berlin  Poly¬ 
technic  Society,  Herr  Beyrich,  while  referring  to  the  specimens  of  casein 
and  enamel  paper  which  he  had  previously  exhibited,  mentioned  a  new 
and  interesting  production  for  photographic  purposes  recently  invented 
by  him.  In  preparing  the  former  papers  it  had  been  his  chief  aim  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  hard  permanent  coating  ;  it  had  now  been  his  endeavour  to  cover 
paper  xvith  a  film  of  albumen,  which  after  the  completion  of  the  picture, 
could  be  detached  with  it  and  transferred  to  every  variety  of  objects,  and 
also  be  burnt  into  glass  and  porcelain.  Herr  Beyrich  showed  some  glass 
vases,  metal  objects,  &c.,  to  which  some  pictures  detached  in  tins  way  had 
been  transferred,  which  were  extraordinarily  effective.  This  invention 
opens  another  extensive  field  to  photographic  enterprise. —  Wields  Illustr. 
Gewerbeseit. 

Ballooning. — The  monster  balloon  of  the  eminent  French  photographer, 
M.  Nadar,  the  silk  alone  of  which  cost  £6,500,  to  which  we  have  already 
called  attention,  has  met  with  what  we  suppose  may  be  regarded  as  a 
failure  in  a  certain  degree,  it  having  come  down  in  a  damaged  condition 
after  a  journey  of  only  four  hours’  duration.  From  the  remarks  to  which 
this  has  given  rise,  it  seems  that  Mr.  Weldon’s  idea  [see  last  “Notes  of 
the  Month”]  is  likely  to  be  in  part  adopted  by  M.  Nadar.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  of  this  adventurous  photographer’s  success,  the  more 
especially  as  a  complete  photographic  operating  dark  room  is  amongst 
the  various  apartments  contained  in  this  gigantic  two-storied  wicker¬ 
work  castle  for  the  air. — At  Woolwich,  Mr.  Coxwell  and  Mr.  Glaisher 
have  been  experimenting  above  the  troops,  at  the  height  of  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile.  The  following  was  the  pithy  report  presented  by 
Mr.  Coxwell: — “Time,  2h.  12m.:  thermometer,  49;  barometer,  29 '1  ; 
view  to  the  coast  clear  for  thirty  miles,  very  hazy  inland ;  the  river 
beautiful ;  Gravesend  and  Purfleet  clearly  overlooked.  Time,  2h.  22m. : 
thermometer,  49  ;  barometer,  29 '3  ;  slight  oscillation.  Time,  2h.  25m.  : 
thermometer,  51 ;  barometer,  20-60  ;  clouds  or  mist  to  S.W.  ;  splendid 
view  for  aerial  photography.”  | 

Pictorial  Foregrounds  and  Backgrounds. — Mr.  T.  Bennett  has 
patented  a  method  of  making  pictorial  foregrounds  and  backgrounds  for 
photographic  portraits.  He  uses  a  canvas  or  equivalent  substance  sus¬ 
pended  or  secured  upon  a  roller  or  rollers  with  pulleys  and  cords,  by  which 
tho  canvas  can  be  raised  or  lowered.  This  canvas  is  of  sufficient  length  to 
allow  it  to  be  brought  down  to  the  floor,  then  stretched  along  the  same, 
and  kept  in  position  (if  desired)  by  catches,  so  that  the  person  or  objects 
to  be  portrayed  may  stand  upon  a  part  of  the  canvas.  The  background, 
foreground,  or  perspective,  which  is  to  remain  perpendicular,  or  nearly 
so,  is  to  be  painted  or  depicted  in  the  ordinary  or  perspective  manner  ; 
and  that  part  of  the  canvas  which  is  to  lie  upon  the  floor  is  to  be  painted 
so  as  to  have  the  same  convenient  effect  as  the  upright  part,  and  so  as, 
imperceptibly,  to  “run  into”  the  same.  For  this  purpose  he  has 
hitherto  adopted  the  plan  of  first  painting  the  upright  part,  and  fitting 
the  same  to  a  corresponding  position  to  that  in  which  the  same  is  intended 
to  be  used,  and  then  stretching  tho  horizontal  part  upon  the  floor,  draw¬ 
ing  lines  or  objects  by  tho  aid  of  the  camera. 


Loyal  Commission. — Photographs  have  recently  been  taken,  by  com¬ 
mand  of  Her  Majesty,  of  the  interior  and  exterior  of  St.  Thomas’s  Church, 
Newport,  Isle  of  Wight — monuments  to  the  Prince  Consort  and  a 
daughter  of  Charles  the  First  being  the  chief  points  of  interest. 

Hint. — Photographers  desirous  of  securing  a  very  picturesque  view  of 
a  curious,  romantic-looking  old  house,  supposed  to  be  haunted,  and  which 
would  make  a  famous  picture,  should  take  their  camera  into  Finchley- 
road  to  one  standing  on  the  western  side  of  the  church,  well  known  to  all 
residing  in  its  neighbourhood. 

•%  Review  of  the  Present  Position  of  Photography. — Our  art  has 
been  both  fairly  and  unfairly  treated  in  the  pages  of  the  London  Review, 
but  a  very  honest,  fair-speaking  series  of  articles  have  recently  com¬ 
menced  in  that  excellent  journal,  to  which  we  are  glad  to  extend  a 
hearty  welcome.  These,  treating  of  photography  under  its  various 
aspects — scientific,  artistic,  and  commercial — give  a  very  interesting 
epitome  of  the  art’s  present  condition  and  prospects.  The  writer,  unlike 
those  who  have  hitherto  undertaken  this  subject,  has  conscientiously  and 
modestly  based  all  his  statements  upon  thoughtful  observation,  actual 
investigation,  and  practical  facts,  instead  of  indolently,  ignorantly,  and 
conceitedly  disguising-  mere  speculations  and  fancies  in  the  guise  of 
asserted  truth,  and  making  himself  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  thousands 
who  are  better  informed  than  himself.  Speaking  of  liejlander’s  works, 
this  writer  says  : — “  What  shall  we  say  of  the  photographers’  power  of 
producing  original  pictures  r  This,  with  merely  mechanical  and  optical 
means,  would  appear  an  almost  hopeless  task,  and  that  attempts  of  this 
sort  usually  fail  is  not  surprising.  Rej lander  has,  however,  produced 
some  very  clever  things  ;  not  so  thoroughly  perfect  as  we  could  Avish,  but 
fine  indications  worthy  of  high  rank.  Rejlander  has  all  the  genius  for 
seizing  on  thorough  artistic  incidents.  He  groups  his  figures  and  poises 
[looses]  them  with  admirable  skill;  raises  somehow  in  his  subjects  the  very 
look,  action,  and  point  required  ;  and  catches  the  happy  moment  with 
the  quickness  of  the  lightning  flash.  *  *  *  His  Street  Fiddler  and 

his  Night  in  Town  are  powerfully  painful — ‘  the  dark  within  and  light 
without  ’  [dark  without  and  light  within~\  comes  touchingly  from  the 
blind  woman’s  sightless  eyes,  Avhilo  the  poor  ragged  boy  sleeping  on  tho 
door  step  his  comfortless  night  in  town  becomes  the  more  touching  from 
the  incident  which  gave  rise  to  the  picture.  ‘Take  him  away!’  unfeel¬ 
ingly  orders  the  well-to-do  tradesman  returning  in  the  small  hours  of  the 
night  from  his  carousal,  directing  the  policeman  to  the  poor  shivering 
outcast.  ‘  ThroAV  the  light  of  your  lantern  upon  him,’  said  the  passing 
photographer ;  and  the  poor  lad  went  away  rejoicing,  with  half-a-crown 
in  his  threadbare  pocket,  instead  of  finishing  his  sleep  with  drunkards 
and  thieves  in  the  station-house.”  Turning  from  “what  may  be 
called  in  photography  works  of  high  art”  to  “the  more  familiar 
phases  of  photography,”  our  friend  next  says  of  the  carte  dc  visite : — 
These  “  should  not  be  regarded  in  the  aspect  of  supplanters  of  the 
fine  miniatures  of  the  old  school  of  miniature  painters,  although,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  they  are  so,  but  rather  should  we  take  a  Avider  Anew,  and 
regard  them  as  annihilating  those  disgracers  of  art  to  Avhom  the  less 
wealthy  were  forced  to  apply  to  gratify  those  desires  to  preserve  some¬ 
thing  of  the  forms  and  faces  of  those  wbo  were  near  and  dear.  *  *  * 

Noav,  the  humblest  amongst  us  may  cherish  the  remembrance  of  parent  or 
child  ;  and  in  the  setting  of  life,  in  the  space  of  a  pocket-book,  we  can 
enter  Adsually,  at  least,  again  into  the  presence  of  long-lost  friends,  and 
recur  to  many  a  long-lost  scene.”  Turning  to  landscape  photography 
the  Avriter  says : — “  The  numerous  views  of  places  and  scenery,  espe¬ 
cially  the  stereoscopic  ones,  are  sources  of  great  instruction  and  know¬ 
ledge,  and  amongst  the  most  entertaining  and  beneficial  amusements 
ever  introduced  into  our  homes.  Of  these,  those  by  "Wilson,  of  Aber¬ 
deen,  are  preeminent  for  every  artistic  and  pictorial  quality.”  Of 
photography  in  its  commercial  aspects  the  reviewer  says  : — “  All  branches 
of  photography,  except  portraits  and  the  trade  in  \iews  along  the 
usual  tourists’  routes,  are  at  present  desultory  and  capricious  in  pro¬ 
duction  and  sale,  altbough  we  think  it  only  wants  some  few  practical 
suggestions  to  turn  the  vast  amount  of  material  produced  to  useful  and 
practical  ends.  The  illustration  of  favourite  authors  or  special  subjects, 
with  reliable  photographs  even  of  the  ordinary  kind,  would  be  far  pre¬ 
ferable  employment  than  potochomanie  for  young  ladies ;  and  even  men 
of  intellect  and  science  would  not  charge  efforts  in  this  way  as  useless 
and  idle.  A  Bible  illustrated  with  photographs  of  the  Holy  Land,  Egypt, 
and  of  objects  referred  to  in  its  stirring  passages  would  be  a  great  induce¬ 
ment  to  its  study  by  the  young,  and  profitably  instructive  to  many  of 
maturer  years.  A  geography  illustrated  xvith  nature-printed  views  of 
foreign  lands,  mountains,  rivers,  and  cities  would  be  highly  interesting, 
and  even  a  favourite  novelist  or  poet  would  not  lose  in  attractiveness  by 
being  intercalated  Avith  views  of  the  principal  scenes.  Any  particular 
book  or  subject  might  thus  be  adorned  with  appropriate  views  and  por¬ 
traits.  *  *  *  A  fashion  of  this  kind  would  involve  the  necessity  of 

publishers  selling  their  views  unmounted.  At  present  no  unmounted 
photographs  can  be  bought  unless  by  special  order ;  but  the  Messrs. 
Marion,  of  Soho-square,  are  contemplating  the  issue  in  that  state  of  some 
A-ery  fine  views  of  Spain,  taken  not  long  ago  by  the  late  Mr.  Clifford,  in 
his  ‘  Scramble  through  Spain.’  *  *  *  The  trade  in  small  photo¬ 

graphs  is  enormous.  We  were  informed  by  one  wholesale  house  that 
their  monthly  sale  was  50,000,  and  this  rate  could  hardly  be  exceptional. 
The  power,  therefore,  for  good  in  this  branch  of  industry  must  be  vast 
indeed.”  Of  photographic  reproductions  the  retdewer  also  speaks  in 
encouraging  terms. 
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Jxrreip  Ctfraspitfreiixe. 

Paris ,  October  11,  1863. 

I  AM  happy  to  be  able  to  call  attention  to  the  progress  which 
heliochromy  has  lately  been  making  in  the  hands  of  M.  Niepce.  I 
have  just  seen  a  series  of  recent  experiments,  in  which  the  intensity 
of  the  tones  is  greatly  increased.  The  metallic  lustre  of  the  gold  and 
silver  stuffs  which  ornament  the  dress  of  the  doll  that  M.  Niepce 
makes  use  of  as  a  model  is  especially  very  remarkable.  At  pre¬ 
sent  M.  Niepce  only  takes  stereoscopic  pictures,  and  their  relief 
shows  off  the  tones  to  greater  advantage.  An  interesting  fact 
noticed  by  him  is,  that  a  glass  coloured  yellow  by  means  of  oxide 
of  uranium  hastens  the  production  of  the  heliochromic  image  ; 
whereas  the  same  glass  impedes  the  production  of  the  ordinary 
photographic  image  by  stopping  the  chemical  rays.  Actinism, 
therefore,  would  seem  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  reproduction 
of  colours.  It  must  he  added  that  M.  Niepce  describes  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  without  seeking  to  give  an  explanation  of  it. 

■4  I  have  received  from  a  correspondent  at  Burgos,  in  Spain,  the 
communication  of  a  printing  process  which  gives  him  similar 
results  to  those  ohtained  by  the  ordinary  means  with  chloride  of 
silver.  He  makes  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  ammonia,  to  which 
he  adds  gum  arabic  in  the  following  proportions  : — Five  grammes 
of  gum  to  twelve  grammes  of  solution  of  bichromate.  A  day  at 
least  is  needed  to  render  the  mixture  complete.  By  means  of  a 
cotton  dabber,  this  solution  is  spread  over  a  sheet  of  albumenised 
paper  not  salted,  which  is  then  left  to  dry  in  the  dark,  and  at  an 
average  temperature.  After  exposure  to  the  sun,  under  a  nega¬ 
tive,  the  sheet  is  washed  in  pure  water  till  the  lights  become 
thoroughly  white.  The  picture  is  then  brown  upon  a  white  ground. 
It  is  carefully  washed,  and  is  floated  upon  a  bath  composed  of  one 
gramme  of  pyrogallic  acid  to  fifty  or  sixty  grammes  of  distilled 
wafer.  The  picture  then  tones  to  a  dark  brown.  The  paper  is 
washed  several  times,  and  floated  upon  a  bath  of  protosulphate  of 
iron  of  ten  per  cent.,  where  it  is  left  for  a  few  minutes,  after  which 
it  is  again  washed  with  pure  water.  The  toning  may  be  accele¬ 
rated  by  plunging  the  picture  into  a  bath  of  pyrogallic  acid,  and 
leaving  it  there  for  a  space  of  time  varying  from  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes. 

Last  Sunday  (4th  October)  the  Emperor  paid  a  visit  of  barely  an 
hour’s  duration  to  Arcachon,  and  in  that  short  space  of  time  a 
photographer  who  was  there  took  measures  for  producing  a 
view,  in  which  the  august  visitor  is  clearly  recognisable.  The 
operator,  who  had  not  been  able  to  solicit  an  authorisation,  hid 
himself  behind  a  group  of  trees.  The  Emperor,  however,  espied  the 
camera,  and  himself  requested  the  persons  who  accompanied  him 
to  stand  still.  The  pose  was  not  a  long  one,  but  that  did  not  prevent 
the  picture — a  copy  of  which  I  have  before  me — -from  being  per¬ 
fectly  successful.  Thus,  if  an  interesting  fact  occurs,  even  in  the 
most  out-of-the-way  place,  you  may  be  sure  that  photography  is 
there  to  perpetuate  the  souvenir. 

MM.  Bisson  Freres  have  returned  from  their  somewhat  long 
journey  in  Italy  and  Switzerland.  This  time  they  have  not 
climbed  mountains,  crossed  precipices,  nor  defied  avalanches. 
They  have  contented  themselves  with  taking  a  series  of  views  of 
the  most  picturesque  cities  in  Switzerland.  The  collection  they 
bring  back  from  Italy  is  still  more  numerous.  They  have  visited 
Florence,  Milan,  Rome,  Venice,  Turin,  and  Pisa;  and  the  subjects 
they  have  chosen  form  a  very  complete  whole.  The  pictures  are 
large,  and  possess  all  the  qualities  which  distinguish  the  works  of 
those  gentlemen. 

The  Annamite  Ambassadors  have  visited  Mr.  Willeme’s  atelier 
of  photosculpture,  and  the  principal  Ambassador  has  consented  to 
pose  for  his  statuette.  Without  doubt,  this -application  will  re¬ 
main  in  their  memory  as  one  of  the  most  astonishing  wonders  they 
will  have  seen  during  their  journey.  'ERNEST  LACAN. 


Philadelphia ,  September  21s2, 1863. 
‘‘Glimpses  of  the  Great  West”  come  to  us  from  Mr.  J.  Carbutt,  of 
Chicago,  or,  rather,  Mr.  Carbutt  comes  with  the  charming  series  of 
stereographs  under  the  above  name.  He  was  in  Philadelphia  last 
Tuesday,  and  detailed  the  particulars  of  his  western  tour  last 
summer.  His  name  has  been  mentioned  in  former  letters;  but, 
before  speaking  of  his  work,  it  may  be  well  to  introduce  him  more 
formally  to  my  readers. 

Mr.  Carbutt  is  an  Englishman,  who  has  resided  in  this  country 
about  ten  or  twelve  years.  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago 
have  been  in  succession  his  home,  and  now  he  has  in  the  last-named 
city  a  very  good  photographic  establishment.  To  the  practical 


portraitist  no  qualities  of  character  are  of  so  much  value  as  natural 
politeness  and  amability,  and  to  these,  no  doubt,  Mr.  Carbutt  is 
indebted  for  his  success.  As  a  practical  photographer  he  has  great 
skill,  and  is  remarkably  well  read  in  the  chemistry  of  the  art. 
Having  arranged  his  business  in  the  gallery  under  the  care  of  com¬ 
petent  assistants,  he  made  a  tour  through  thebeautiful  scenery  of  the 
far  west,  and  has  now  published  the  pictures  procured  on  that  trip. 
The  instrument  he  used  was  one  he  purchased  in  England  last  year, 
and  is  what  is  known  as  Wilson’s  camera,  with  a  pair  of  Dallmeyer’s 
stereoscopic  lenses  and  a  triplet.  He  used  the  ordinary  wet  collodion 
process;  but  his  dark  chamber,  contrived  and  made  by  himself,  is 
worth  more  than  a  passing  notice,  being  of  the  most  convenient  and 
practical  character.  When  closed,  and  ready  for  transportation,  it 
is  a  box  twenty-six  inches  long,  sixteen  inches  wide,  and  five  inches 
deep.  The  depth  is  divided  into  two  parts — three  inches  in  one,  and 
two  inches  in  the  other.  The  handle  to  carry  it  being  attached  to 
the  three-inch  part,  it  is  carried  like  a  portfolio  and  opens  like  one, 
and  is  at  all  times  kept  in  a  vertical  position.  Setting  it  on  the 
ground  in  this  position  he  proceeds  to  open  it  by  attaching  the  legs 
to  the  corners  of  what  ma}*-  be  called  the  lid,  although,  when  open, 
it  is  the  bottom  of  the  box.  The  legs  are  crossed  like  a  camp 
stool  or  chair.  Unhooking  the  lid  he  rears  the  box  vertically, 
allowing  the  part  with  the  legs  attached  to  fall  down  until  it 
is  horizontal,  and  is  sitting  on  the  legs  firmly.  As  it  opens 
it  exposes  the  tent  cloth,  which  is  made  of  black  cloth  with 
a  yellow  lining,  and  is  arranged  to  make  the  ends,  front,  and 
top  of  the  tent,  the  box  itself  forming  the  other  two  sides,  i.e.,  the 
back  and  bottom.  The  cloth  is  held  in  its  proper  rectangular  posi¬ 
tion  by  wooden  stretchers  in  the  inside.  On  the  front  are  three 
attachments,  like  sleeves— one  for  the  head  of  the  operator,  and 
two  for  the  hands.  To  make  this  more  clear  I  enclose  a  sketch 


against  a  board,  which  is  so  hinged  to  the  bottom  as  to  be  raised 
into  an  inverted  A  form.  Light  is  admitted  through  a  yellow  square 
at  one  end,  and  the  development  is  made  over  a  rubber  tra}*-  in  the 
box,  the  solution  being  thrown  out  when  done.  His  camera,  boxes 
of  plates,  and  covered  bath  are  carried  in  a  sort  of  carpet  bag,  and 
one  quart  of  water  is  carried  slung  over  his  shoulder  in  a  soldier’s 
canteen. 

To  use  the  apparatus : — Having  placed  all  things  in  readiness 
he  opens  the  front  by  unbuttoning  the  cloth  through  the  lara-e 
opening  thus  made,  and  shielded  from  wind  by  the  sides.  He 
coats  his  plate,  immerses  it  in  the  bath,  and  immediately  covers  it 
by  a  piece  of  black  cloth :  then  shuts  up  the  front,  and  buttons  it 
securely.  To  remove  the  plate  he  runs  his  head  into  one  sleeve 

*  Our  readers  will  no  doubt  recognise  this  apparatus  as  an  old  friend  in  principle  and 
nearly  so  in  form.— Ed.  ’ 
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and  his  hands  into  the  two  other,  and  thus  he  has  command  of  the 
whole  interior.  The  shield,  with  the  plate  in  it,  is  pulled  out 
through  the  head-hole,  and  is  returned  for  development  in  the  same 
manner.  The  whole  affair — camera,  tripod,  plates,  &c.,  with  water 
in  the  canteen,  and  a  hatchet  to  cut  down  branches  with — weighs 
just  forty  pounds,  and  is  carried  by  straps  over  the  shoulder. 

Mr.  Carbutt  uses  the  process  described  by  me,  some  years  ago, 
in  Humphrey's  Journal ,  viz.,  of  developing  with  iron,  then  washing 
with  only  about  one  ounce  of  water  to  the  plate  (just  enough  to 
remove  the  spangles  of  silver),  and  flowing  with  glycerine  and 
water  ;  then  placing  wet  in  the  plate-box  to  be  cleared  and  finished 
at  some  future  time. 

The  pictures  Mr.  Carbutt  took  on  this  trip  are  varied  in  character, 
but  all  very  interesting,  as  opening  to  view  a  country  not  heretofore 
subjected  to  the  far-seeing  eye  of  the  camera.  As  photographs 
they  are  unexceptionable.  Many  of  them  are  taken  on  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  river,  near  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  What  struck  me  the 
most  forcibly  was  the  series  showing  the  Falls  of  the  Minne-ha-ha. 
Between  Fort  Snelling  and  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  is  a  small 
stream  of  water,  called  by  the  Indians  “Laughing  Water”  or 
“  Minne-ha-ha,”  and  this  name  is  given  to  the  falls  of  this  stream. 
Longfellow,  in  his  poem  of  “Hiawatha,”  has  immortalised  them, 
and  to  the  poetic  association  of  the  fails  is  due  much  of  their 
interest.  The  scenery  near  Fort  Snelling  is  of  surpassing  beauty, 
and  this  beautiful  waterfall  is  a  gem  in  the  most  lovely  setting. 
No.  11  of  the  series  shows  The  First  Glimpse  of  Minne-ha-ha ,  and 
is  just 

“As  one  sees  the  Minne-ha-ha, 

Gleaming,  glancing  through  the  branches ; 

As  one  hears  the  Laughing  Water 
From  behind  its  screen  of  branches.” 

Then  through  a  series  of  eight  pictures  are  seen  the  falls  from  all 
points  of  view,  and  the  locality  is  as  well  known  as  if  we  could 
hear  the  rushing  of  the  water. 

The  most  charming  picture  is  No.  16 — the  artist’s  choice.  The 
artist  himself  figures  in  this  in  a  very  unobtrusive  manner,  leaning 
against  a  tree  gazing  at  the  falls,  and  drinking  in  the  beauty  of 
the  scene  before  him. 

‘  ‘  Sweet  Minne-ha-ha,  like  a  child  at  play, 

Comes  gaily  dancing  o’er  its  pebbly  way, 

Till  reaching  with  surprise  the  rocky  ledge, 

With  gleeful  laugh,  bounds  from  its  crested  edge.” 

This  is  a  quotation  he  puts  upon  the  back  of  the  cards  of  this  series. 

Among  the  other  views  which  struck  me  as  beautiful  was  the 
interior  of  one  of  the  great  river  steamers,  with  the  dinner-table 
set  in  the  cabin;  and  of  the  views  Kinnikimne  Falls,  Wis.;  Bam 
Bluff,  Minn.;  Maiden  Rock  on  the.  Shores  of  Lake  Pepin ,  interiors  of 
Port  Snelling ,  and  Pulpit  Rock  of  St.  Croix ,  Wis. 

The  pictures  so  far  have  met  with  a  very  rapid  sale.  They  were 
all  taken  in  the  heat  of  summer;  and  he  said  that  on  some  of  the 
hottest  days  he  noticed  an  effect  which  is  not  very  common.  The 
collodion  when  first  poured  on  to  the  plate  would  set  on  the  surface, 
and  as  the  plate  became  warm  there  appeared  innumerable  little 
blisters,  as  if  the  ether  evaporating  were  prevented  from  escaping 
by  the  surface  having  set,  and  thus  little  bubbles  were  formed. 
To  avoid  this  he  was  obliged  to  use  an  excess  of  alcohol.  The 
pyroxyline  with  which  Mr.  Carbutt  prepared  his  collodion  was 
Anthony’s;  and  I  may  here  remark  that  it  is  giving  universal 
satisfaction,  our  principal  photographers  using  it  exclusively. 

I  have  said  that  these  Glimpses  of  the  Great  West  give  us  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  wonders  of  that  vast  country.  But 
no  :  even  in  the  waterfalls  there  is  one  thing  wanting  which  the 
camera  cannot  see.  It  shows  us  the  position  of  the  strata  of  the 
rocks,  but  we  cannot  tell  which  is  limestone  and  which  is  sand¬ 
stone;  nor  can  we  see  the  countless  fossils  of  the  land,  nor  the 
shells  abounding  in  these  western  waters.  I  have  waded  through 
some  of  these  clear  streams,  and  seen  the  bottom  covered  with 
Unios  anadontoe  and  many  other  fresh  water  shells,  some  of  them 
weighing  several  pounds,  and  to  the  naturalist  presenting  a  won¬ 
derful  field  of  research.  Then,  too,  in  the  cold  waters  of  the  north 
are  found  in  abundance  the  thin-shelled  Limnicc,  with  their  graceful 
shapes ;  and,  as  we  go  south,  and  look  at  the  edges  of  rocks  over 
which  tumble  the  clear  waters,  the  little  specks  clinging  to  the 
brink,  and  loving  the  rapid  water,  are  the  rough-coated  Melania 
armigera,  which  lie  down  in  Dixie  in  the  warmer  and  more  slug 
gisli  streams.  Yet,  clear  as  crystal,  we  see,  down  through  the 
deep  waters,  some  lumps  as  large  as  walnuts  clinging  to  the  rocks, 
and  to  reach  them  we  pluck  a  cane  from  the  cane-brake  near  by. 
Splitting  the  end  of  it  we  lower  it  through  the  deep  water,  and 
pressing  it  on  the  little  lump  we  fasten  it  into  the  split  end  of  the 
cane,  and  draw  up  the  beautiful  Io  spinosa,  which  is,  as  its  name 


implies,  the  very  opposite  of  the  thin-shelled  denison  of  the  cold 
northern  waters.  This  is  not  photography;  but  I  cannot  look  at 
photographs  of  some  new  locality  but  I  long  to  dabble  in  the  water, 
hammer  at  the  stones,  or  see  the  beautiful  flora  of  the  land. 

After  writing  the  above  I  went  by  appointment  to  see  the  pho¬ 
tographs  brought  home  from  Europe  by  Mr.  Joseph  Harrison. 
They  are  principally  very  large  pictures  of  views  in  Italy.  A  great 
many  of  them  have  become,  since  he  bought  them,  as  yellow  as 
saffron,  and  show  unmistakeable  symptoms  of  decay.  Some  of 
them  he  bought  two  years  ago,  and  has  had  them  sealed  up  in  tin 
boxes.  He  has  been  very  much  interested  in  photography  for 
years,  and  has  always  been  promising  himself  to  learn  the  art — in 
fact,  he  has  a  large  quantity  of  apparatus  for  the  purpose,  but  has 
never  made  a  beginning.  But  so  far  as  his  aid  to  the  art  could  be 
extended  by  patronage,  Mr.  Harrison  has  been  very  liberal. 

Mr.  Borda  has  been  with  me  this  afternoon,  and  as  he  was  familiar 
with  most  of  the  localities,  and  as  Mr.  Harrison  was  fresh  from  the 
places  themselves,  it  was  an  agreeable  visit.  Mr.  Harrison’s  collec¬ 
tion  is  so  very  great,  however,  that  we  could  not  get  half  through 
it.  When  I  have  had  more  time  to  explore  the  wonders  I  will 
make  some  notes  and  write  about  them;  and  in  an  early  letter  I 
must  tell  how  Mr.  Borda  has  got  his  room  arranged.  He  is  quite 
proud  of  it. — With  due  regard,  COLEMAN  SELLERS. 


(Camsjjaittmm. 

tssr-  We  are  at  all  times  willing  to  assist  our  Correspondents  to  the 
utmost  of  our  ability,  but  we  can  only  do  so  through  the  medium 
of  the  Journal.  We  cannot  give  private  replies  except  to  personal 
friends. 


STRONG  VERSUS  WEAK  PRINTING  BATHS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — As  the  strength  of  the  printing  silver  hath  is  just  now 
being  very  much  discussed,  I  cannot  refrain  from  giving  my  opinion  upon 
the  subject. 

I  think  both  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Swan  overlook  a  very  important 
point.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  we  can  keep  the  image  on  the 
surface  of  the  paper,  the  resulting  picture  must  be  more  brilliant.  To 
obtain  this  result  very  short  floating  must  be  used,  the  paper  must  be 
removed  before  the  solution  has  had  time  to  penetrate,  in  fact  it  should 
not  remain  more  than  fifteen  to  twenty  seconds.  Now,  is  it  possible  for 
the  salts  contained  in  the  albumen  to  be  decomposed  in  that  time  on  a 
twenty-grain  bath  ?  Certainly  not !  one  trial  will  prove  the  correctness 
of  this  assertion. 

Why  are  manufacturers  now  making  paper  with  a  coating  of  India- 
rubber,  gutta-percha,  enamel,  &c.,  &c.,  under  the  albumen,  but  to  keep 
the  image  entirely  on  the  surface  of  the  paper,  well  knowing  that  by  so 
doing  more  brilliant  prints  are  obtainable. 

Putting  aside  the  question  of  brilliancy  of  result,  and  examining  that 
of  permanency,  I  should  imagine  that  when  the  silver  solution  penetrates 
through  the  paper,  it  must  enter  into  combination  with  the  material  used 
for  sizing,  &c.,  and  as  we  can  never  be  certain  of  the  exact  composition 
of  the  paper  we  are  using,  it  follows  that  to  keep  the  silver  on  the  surface, 
and  use  the  paper  only  as  a  support  for  the  albumen  layer,  must  secure 
more  uniformity,  and  most  probably  permanency,  than  would  be  the  case 
otherwise. 

The  only  reason  I  advocate  a  strong  nitrate  of  silver  bath  is  to 
decompose  the  salts  in  the  paper  rapidly,  so  that  a  short  floating  only 
shall  be  necessary,  thereby  keeping  the  picture  on  the  surface  of  the 
paper  as  much  as  possible. 

It  will  be  found  that  with  the  albumenised  paper  usually  sold,  and  a 
nitrate  of  silver  bath  of  100  to  120  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  fifteen  to 
twenty  seconds’  floating  will  be  ample. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

ALFRED  HARMAN. 

[With  regard  to  the  advantage  of  keeping  the  sensitive  film  on  the 
surface  of  the  paper,  few  persons  who  have  had  any  experience  in 
photographic  printing  would  now  question  it,  though  we  remember  the 
time — in  1855  or  1856 — when  we  were,  if  not  alone,  one  of  the  few 
advocates  of  this  principle.  We  do  not,  however,  quite  agree  with  our 
correspondent  in  considering  that  a  long  floating  of  albumenised  paper 
necessarily  involves  the  sinking  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution  into  the 
paper,  and,  even  if  it  did,  there  would  be  no  getting  over  the  evidence  of 
facts  testified  to  by  those  capable  of  observing  correctly.  Our  opinion  is 
nevertheless  in  favour  of  strong  sensitising  solutions  as  a  rule,  exceptional 
cases  only  demanding  weak  ones. — Ed.] 

INDIA-RUBBER  VERSUS  ALBUMEN,  PHOTODIAPHANIE,  &c. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  beg  to  refer  your  readers  to  an  article  which  appeared  in 
your  publication  of  the  1st  of  October,  entitled  Notes,  Harmonious  and 
Discordant,  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor,  in  which,  from  its  designation,  we  ought 
not  to  expect  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  musical  chords,  but,  as  a 
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matter  of  course,  a  few  jarring  strains  occasionally.  It  is  to  these  latter 
that  I  wish  now  to  allude.  The  first  bar  which  appears  to  be  rather  out 
of  tune  is  a  sort  of  wholesale  recommendation  of  the  use  of  diluted 
albumen  as  a  substratum  for  dried  collodion  films.  I  hope  your  worthy 
correspondent  will  not  think  it  is  for  the  sake  of  being  crotchety  that  I 
venture  in  another  key  to  strike  up  an  opposition  ditty.  Your  readers 
may  rest  assured  that  although  from  its  great  dilution  the  quantity  of 
albumen  on  each  plate  may  not  represent  a  single  minim ,  a  portion  will 
be  retained  by  the  bath  solution.  This  fact  in  the  old  days  of  half-hour 
exposures  might  have  been  slurred  over  as  a  matter  of  no  moment, 
as  a  few  iron uri ties  in  the  nitrate  bath  could  not  very  well  produce 
an  appreciable  amount  of  insensitiveness,  or  if  they  did  it  was 
lost  sight  of  so  long  as  the  negative  was  presentable.  But  matters 
are  now  changed.  The  search  appears  to  be  in  the  direction  of 
accelerators  in  every  form  for  dry  plates,  which  soon  lead  us  into  the 
consideration  of  how  we  may  escape  tne  retarders.  It  is  too  well  known 
to  wet  collodion  operators  what  is  the  effect  of  organic  substances  in 
the  bath  solution,  and  few  would  be  so  reckless  as  to  bring  about  their 
union  purposely.  Tor  the  same  reason,  then,  if  we  are  aspiring  to  pro¬ 
duce  Wilsonian  atmospheric  effects  by  means  of  dry-plate  photography, 
let  us  avoid  the  use  of  albumen  or  other  similar  substance  for  a  substratum, 
more  especially  so  as  we  have  at  command  a  better  and  simpler  substance, 
viz.,  India-rubber,  which  is  perfectly  inert,  and  fulfils -every  requirement. 

Another  “note,”  which  to  a  sensitive  ear  might  sound  somewhat 
“discordant,”  is  made  in  reference  to  a  recent  discovery  of  the  means  of 
transferring  an  albumen  film  containing  a  photographic  image,  named  by 
its  inventor  “photodiaphanie.” 

The  writer  appears  to  have  confounded  the  somewhat  ancient  process 
of  the  removal  of  the  negative  image  on  collodion  with  that  of  the  trans¬ 
ference  to  a  more  enduring  substance  of  the  beautiful,  sun-printed  posi¬ 
tive  image  on  albumenised  paper,  with  its  rich  tint  and  exquisite  detail — 
so  difficult,  if  not  altogether  impossible,  to  produce  by  development  on 
collodion. 

I  should  be  sorry  to  conclude  this  somewhat  lengthy  fault-finding  letter 
without  a  gentle  touch  of  the  “harmonious,”  which  kindly  spirit  all  good 
men  and  true  should  ever  wish  to  “live  and  breathe”  throughout  the  pages 
of  your  Journal. 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  one  so  capable  of  judging  on 
such  a  matter  as  Mr.  Taylor  that,  when  speaking  of  photodiaphanie,  he  ex¬ 
presses  his  confidence  that  “  it  answers  the  purpose  claimed  for  it;”  and  I 
would  further  suggest  that  he  could  not  do  better  service  than  by  pointing 
out  to  the  numerous  readers  of  your  pages  in  what  those  “  dangers  and 
difficulties”  of  manipulation  consist  to  which  he  subsequently  alludes, 
and  thus  assist  in  perfecting  a  process  which  must  tend  to  further  the 
usefulness  of  our  art  by  replacing  many  of  the  repulsive  daubs  on  our 
articles  of  household  ornamentation  by  the  truthful,  artistic  child  of  the 
sunlight,  and,  what  is  an  important  consideration  to  a  “nation  of  shop¬ 
keepers,”  at  a  considerably  less  cost. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  GLOVER. 


THE  GHOSTLY  WAR. 


Sir  Toby. — Out  o'time  ?  Sir,  ye  lie. — -Art  any  more  than  a  steward  ?  Dost  thou  think 
because  thou  art  virtuous  there  shall  be  no  more  cakes  and  ale? 

4  Clown. — Yes,  by  Saint  Anne  !  and  ginger— [Pepper] — shall  be  hot  i'  the  mouth  too. 

Sir  Toby. — Thou  Tt  i’  the  right. 

*  *  *  A  stoop  of  wine,  Maria ! — Twelfth  Night — Act  2,  scene  iii. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — In  your  impression  of  October  1st  there  is  a  paragraph  headed 
“  The  Rival  Ghosts,”  in  which  I  am  placed  in  an  entirely  wrong  position. 

That  there  was  a  general  assembly  of  ghost-raisers  at  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor’s  is  quite  true,  but  I  was  not  present  in  any  way  whatever.  You 
place  me  in  the  rank  of  an  objector ;  but  this  is  not  correct.  When  I 
first  decided  on  bringing  out  the  ghost,  and  saw  that  the  “  substantial  ” 
to  follow  would  be  very  agreeable,  I  was  too  good  a  judge  of  my  own 
interest  to  refuse  the  Peppery  pungent  that  was  offered,  and  that  has  since 
rendered  the  flavour  so  extremely  agreeable  to  me. 

I  can’t  imagine  who  furnished  you  with  the  information  that  I  was  an 
enemy  of  the  ghost  of  Regent  Street.  Quite  the  contrary ;  for,  as  soon  as  I 
could  prepare  the  salt  necessary,  I  put  some  of  it  on  that  shadowy  tail, 
caught  a  distinguished  member  of  the  family  in  a  martonian  jar,  and 
pronounced  the  requisite  “spell,”  which  sent  him  across  the  running 
stream  of  Thamis,  where  he  cheerfully  does  my  bidding  nightly. 

Sir,  the  world  of  spirits  is  sorely  troubled  at  this  time,  and  the  three 
degrees  of  “  proof,”  “  overproof,”  and  “  underproof”  are  wrangling,  with 
nearly  as  much  wisdom  as  Sir  Toby  Belch  and  his  friends,  in  the  scene 
quoted  above. 

Messrs.  Dircks  and  Pepper  reproduce  the  ghost  entertainment  in  a 
manner  that  makes  it  a  commercial  property,  and,  immediately,  everybody 
is  at  work  in  the  same  direction,  ignoring  any  thought  of  remuneration 
to  the  men  whose  practical  genius  has  given  to  the  world  a  new  amuse¬ 
ment.  The  history  of  inventions  and  the  biographies  of  inventors  teem 
with  a  similar  kind  of  liberality  on  the  part  of  men  who  have  founded 
families,  purchased  estates,  and  become  modern  millionaires,  on  the 
brains  of  those  who  died  threadbare,  and  left  their  progeny  the  coveted 
asylum  of  the  workhouse.  Sometimes  a  Lord  Chancellor  does  step  in  and 
drops  his  shell  of  a  judgment  among  astonished  “  appropriators,”  in  a 
way  that  makes  them  think  it  is  much  cheaper  to  buy  unadulterated 
“Pepper”  from  the  original  grinders  than  pay  dearly  for  legal  gritstono 
dust  from  the  Chancery  mill. 


Sir,  my  spiritual  pilgrimage  to  “Canterbury”  has  produced,  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  produce,  the  most  satisfactory  condition  of  mental  repose.  I 
have  paid  my  fees,  received  my  passport,  and  I  strongly  advise  all  my 
brother  Caspars  to  “go  and  do  likewise.”  If  they  don’t,  they  may 
depend  upon  it  that,  as  sure  as  the  seventh  bullet  was  cast  in  the  magic 
circle,  they’ll  have  Polytechnic  Cayenne  blistering  every  nerve  of  the 
body  “pocket-al” — -to  coin  a  term — that  will  make  them  sorely  repent 
their  “hardness  of  heart.”  As  soon  as  the  ghost  has  decoyed  them, 
ignis  fatuus  like,  into  "Westminster  Hall,  the  first  thing  that  will  be 
handed  up  to  the  Bench  in  condemnation  of  their  ways,  will  be  the 
judgment— the  very  sharp  judgment — of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  And, 
won’t  Pepper  “be  hot  i’  the  mouth  then?”  They’ll  find  that 
damages  for  infringement  running  over  fifty  or  a  hundred  nights,  and  the 
payment  of  vampire  costs,  will  be  anything  but  seasonable  or  “  seasoned” 
amusement  in  conjunction  with  Christmas  bills. 

One  word  more.  The  photographs  of  the  ghost,  as  shown  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  cannot  be  produced  by  the  Dircks’ -Pepperian  method  at  all, 
and,  therefore,  they  were  very  properly  put  as  beside  the  argument. — I 
am,  yours,  &c.,  A.  SYLVESTER. 

118,  New  Bond  Street,  London. 

PRIZES  AT  THE  ROYAL  CORNWALL  POLYTECHNIC 
SOCIETY. 

“honour  to  whom  honour  IS  DUE.” 


To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Through  the  fault  of  my  bookseller  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography  comes  to  me  very  irregularly,  so  that  the  number  of  the  1st 
ultimo  did  not  reach  here  until  after  my  letter  of  the  6th  was  despatched. 

Your  “Own  Reporter” — I  do  not  know  whether  intentionally  or  not — 
has  made  it  appear,  in  his  critique  on  the  photographic  department  of 
our  recent  Exhibition  and  the  awards,  that  the  medal  to  Mr.  Robinson  was 
secondary  to  the  one  given  to  Col.  Wortley,  while  the  reverse  was  the  case. 

The  Society  in  their  published  list  of  prizes  offer  £1  for  the  twelve  best 
photographs  exhibited  by  an  amateur,  and  a  silver  medal  of  the  first-class 
for  the  best  photograph  exhibited — competition  open  to  professionals  as 
well  as  to  amateurs.  This  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  P. 
Robinson  in  the  terms  in  which  I  have  before  written  to  you.  The  silver 
medal  awarded  to  Col.  Wortley,  although  of  the  same  intrinsic  value,  was 
yet  secondary  to  Mr.  Robinson’s. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  C.  STEPHENS, 
Manager  of  the  Art  Union  of  Cornwall,  and  of  the 

Falmouth,  Oct.  8 th,  1863.  Photographic  Department. 

P.S.— The  photographic  [prizes  in  the  Art  Union  were  also  supple¬ 
mentary  to  the  paintings. 

[Our  local  reporter  certainly  did  not  intentionally  misrepresent  facts,  and 
we  may  remark  that  we  should  as  certainly  not  have  employed  him  to 
report  had  we  not  been  well  assured  of  his  integrity;  and,  further,  we 
should  not  be  at  all  likely  to  detract  from  Mr.  Robinson’s  merit,  of  whose 
ability  we  entertain  a  very  high  opinion.  The  following  is  the  official 
report  of  the  award  of  prizes  to  which  allusion  is  made  above. — Ed.] 

H.  P.  Robinson,  Leamington.  Stoneleigh  Deer  Park.  The  silver  medal 
of  the  first  class  offered  by  the  Society  for  the  best  photograph  in  the 
Exhibition.  The  Chairman  of  this  department,  who  was  also  Chairman 
of  the  fine  arts  department,  said  that  they  could  not  hesitate  in  awarding 
this  prize  to  Mr.  Bobinson  for  his  very  beautiful  and  artistic  photograph. 

Col.  Stuart  Wortley.  Silver  medal  of  the  first  class  for  his  studies  of 
sea  and  clouds,  and  as  the  best  amateur  collection. 

S.  Thompson,  Notting-hill,  London.  Bronze  medal  of  the  first  class. 

J.  H.  Morgan,  Clifton  (amateur).  Bronze  medal  of  the  first  class  for 
his  studies  of  trees,  &c. 

J.  N.  Tresidder,  H.M.T.A.,  £1 — third  best  amateur  collection. 

FOR  VERY  LONG  EXPOSURES. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — In  taking  wet  pictures  of  interiors  I  invariably  find  my  plates 
partially  dry  when  I  come  to  dev  elope  them.  I  have  tried  various  things 
in  the  collodions  (Thomas’s  and  Hardwich’s);  also  I  have  placed  wet 
paper  at  the  back  of  the  plates,  but  still  they  get  partially  dry  towards 
the  top.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  how  to  avoid  this  ? — I  am,  yours  &c 

J.  C.  BROWNE,  M.A.  ’’ 

[A  small  quantity  of  some  deliquescent  salt,  such  as  the  nitrate  of 
magnesia  in  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  would  enable  you  to  keep  the 
plate  moist  for  an  hour  or  so.  To  make  you  entirely  independent  on  this 
score  why  not  try  the  “  honey  process,”  which  is  "perfectly  adapted  for 
the  purpose  you  require  ? — Ed.] 

A  SICK  BATH. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir,— Will  you  kindly  help  a  lame  dog  over  a  stile,  and  tell  me  what  to 
do  to  a  refractory  silver  hath  ?  Having  read  Dr.  Kemp’s  little  book 
on  Certain  Dry  Processes,  I  made  up  a  silver  bath  (thirty  ounces)  accordino- 
to  liis  formula.  It  gave  clean  plates,  hut  I  thought  it  worked  too  slowly 
and  so  as  it  reddened  litmus  paper  immediately,"  I  added  some  solution  of 

carbonate  of  soda — from  twenty  to  thirty  drops  perhaps  altogether _ leaving 

it  still  acid  as  shown  by  the  litmus  paper.  Since  then  I  "have  been  able 
to  do  nothing  ^th  it.  The  plates  on  developing  blacken  all  over,  and  are 
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very  transparent  with  a  very  feeble  image.  Thinking  that  I  had  now  got 
too  little  acid,  I  have  this  morning  added  by  degrees  from  eight  to  ten 
drops  of  acetic  acid;  hut  the  only  difference  is  that  the  plate  is  some  time 
before  it  begins  to  blacken — the  image  is  just  as  feeble  and  transparent. 
The  plates  were,  of  course,  wet  collodion,  as  I  wanted  to  make  sure  of  my 
bath  acting  properly  before  attempting  dry  plates.  The  collodion  used 
was  “Keene’s  rapid  dry  process.”  If  you  can  advise  me  what  to  do  I 
shall  be  truly  thankful,  as  it  is  very  disheartening  to  have  made  up  a 
quantity  of  new  bath  solution,  and  then  not  to  be  able  to  use  it.  I  may 
add  that  I  am  tolerably  familiar  with  the  wet  process,  having  practised  it 
successfully  for  a  year  or  two,  and  am  now  just  beginning  to  try  my  hand 
on  dry  plates.  The  carbonate  of  soda  which  I  used  was  a  saturated  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  common  commercial  carbonate.  Trusting  to  your  usual 
kindness  for  a  word  of  advice  in  your  next  number  of  the  Journal, — I 
am,  yours,  &c.,  E.  D.  C. 

Shrewsbury,  Sept.  28 th,  1863. 

[Unfortunately  your  note  was  not  received  until  we  were  “at  press” 
with  our  last  issue :  hence  the  delay  in  replying. 

The  probability  is  that  after  you  added  the  carbonate  of  soda  you  did 
not  stir  up  the  bath  solution;  hence  your  test  paper  may  have  shown 
acidity  in  the  part  where  it  was  placed,  though  the  bulk  of  the  solution 
may  have  been,  and  probably  was,  alkaline.  Or  more  probably  if  you 
tested  the  solution  during  effervescence,  you  were  deceived  by  the  acid 
reaction  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas.  You  have  now  introduced  acetate 
of  silver  into  your  bath,  which  with  a  simply  iodised  collodion  should 
give  you  an  intense  negative.  If  with  tins  kind  of  collodion  the 
negative  still  blackens,  add  more  acetic  acid.  We  are  not  aware  of  the 
exact  composition  of  the  collodion  you  name,  but  apprehend  that  it  con¬ 
tains  some  bromide  salt,  and  if  so,  it  is  not  applicable  to  your  bath  in  its 
present  condition.  You  would  have  found  oxide  of  silver  preferable  for 
correcting  your  bath,  and  in  re-acidifying  you  should  have  used  nitric 
instead  of  acetic  acid. — Ed.] 


A  MISTAKE  SOMEWHERE. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  am  in  doubt  about  the  following.  Will  you  please  to  put  me  to 
right?  It  is  my  first  attempt : — 

I  took  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  pure,  and  put  it  into  a  bottle  that 
had  contained  collodion :  it  appeared  to  be  perfectly  clean.  I  added 
ammonia  to  obtain  oxide  of  silver,  agitated  it,  allowed  it  to  settle,  put  it 
on  a  filter,  and  washed  it  several  times  with  distilled  water.  The  liquid 
was  always  clear.  I  then  collected  the  oxide,  which  was  brown,  and  put 
it  in  some  distilled  water  in  a  perfectly  clean  bottle,  shook  it  until  it  was 
dissolved,  and  allowed  it  to  stand  till  next  morning.  The  solution  was 
brown.  I  filtered  it,  and  the  solution  still  remains  brown.  What  I  want 
to  know  is,  should  it  remain  so  ?  or  should  it  be  colourless  ?  I  want  it  to 
neutralise  the  bath.  It  is  perfectly  clear  and  bright — of  a  deep  sherry 
colour.  Awaiting  your  valuable  assistance, — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  E.  B. 

[You  should  use  the  precipitated  oxide  of  silver  itself  to  neutralise  the 
acidity  of  the  nitrate  of  silver.  The  oxide  is  but  very  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  so  that  in  filtering  what  you  call  its  solution  you  must  have  re¬ 
moved  the  oxide  from  it.  The  discolouration  of  the  fluid  shows  that  it 
was  not  a  clean  bottle,  or  else  that  you  used  impure  water. — Ed.] 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  F. — Received. 

G.  M. — See  our  issue  for  the  15th  May  in  the  current  year. 

J.  S. — Drop  a  few  drops  of  tincture  of  iodine  into  your  solution  of  cyanide 
of  potassium,  just  before  applying  it. 

Dry  Plate. — For  roughing  the  edges  of  your  plates  a  piece  of  emery  cake 
answers  well,  or  you  can  use  a  flat  file. 

Cromer. — We  have  no  doubt  you  can  have  proofs  taken  from  your  nega¬ 
tives  by  Mr.  Woodward,  of  Nottingham. 

Plain  Paper. — We  are  making  some  experiments  on  the  subject :  we  think 
favourably  of  the  plan.  Further  particulars  shortly. 

O.  A. — Letter  forwarded  as  requested,  but  with  one  day’s  delay  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  your  having  sent  it  in  the  first  place  to  Liverpool. 

Robert  will  find  the  information  he  seeks  in  Hardwich’s  manual,  or  in 
those  of  Hockin,  Hughes,  and  Harvey,  Reynolds,  and  Fowler. 

Pedestrian  Photographer.  —  One  of  the  lightest  tripods  we  ever  saw 
was  constructed  of  bamboo.  It  was  not  handsome,  but  certainly  useful. 

Ludovico. — We  are  unacquainted  with  the  gentleman  you  name.  Perhaps 
some  of  the  dealers  in  photographic  apparatus  may  be  able  to  advise  you  of 
his  whereabouts. 

Pyrogallic. — You  are  quite  right  in  your  view  :  pyrogallic  acid  is  not  sur¬ 
passed  by  iron  salts  as  a  developer  when  simply  iodised  collodion,  made  from 
pure  unmethylated  ether,  is  used. 

Double  Salt.— Protosulphate  of  iron  and  ammonia  twenty  grains,  acetic 
acid  (Beaufoy’s)  two  drachms,  water  six  drachms.  Instead  of  the  weak  acid 
you  may  uso  half-a-drachm  of  the  glacial  acetic  acid,  making  up  the  bulk  with 
water. 

Robin  Hood. — You  have  too  much  acetic  acid  in  your  developer  for  this 
time  of  year,  when  the  temperature  is  moderate  :  hence  the  slowness  with  which 
the  image  appears.  You  may  well  reduce  the  quantity  by  one-third  of  that 
you  now  employ. 

Querist. — We  hold  somewhat  heretical  opinions  upon  paper — thin  kinds 
being  most  in  vogue  at  present,  while  we  prefer  the  thick.  We  therefore  think 
it  but  right  in  advising  you  to  let  you  know  that  our  predilections  are  opposed 
to  those  of  the  majority. 


R.  S.  D. — As  a  member  of  the  Photographic  Society  you  have  as  much 
right  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Council  to  the  abuse  you  name  as  we  have 
and  it  would  come  with  much  better  grace  from  you  who  have  witnessed  the 
abuse,  which  we  have  not  done. 

Leaden  Fingers. — We  have  never  found  any  difficulty  in  manipulating 
with  the  India-rubber  finger-stalls  on  the  thumb  and  two  first  fingers  of 
the  left  hand  :  they  are  far  less  obstructive  than  gloves  of  any  kind.  We 
always  use  a  pneumatic  holder :  it  is  a  great  convenience. 

S.  O.  L.— Benzole  is  not  a  solvent  of  India-rubber,  unless  assisted  by  the 
action  upon  the  latter  of  chloroform  in  the  first  instance  ;  it,  however,  readily 
dissolves  gutta-percha  and  most  resins.  There  are  several  hydrocarbons  closely 
allied  to  benzole,  having  similar  but  not  identical  properties. 

G.  F. — The  quantity  of  pyroxyline  directed  to  be  used  in  collodion  is  gene¬ 
rally  vague,  when  formulae  are  given  by  those  who  really  understand  what  they 
are  about,  because  the  same  weight  with  slightly  different  varieties  of  gun  • 
cotton  produces  very  different  results  as  regards  density  of  collodion. 

Siccus.  —  We  strongly  recommend  you  to  procure  Major  Russell’s  last 
edition,  and  also  the  pamphlet  recently  published  by  Dr.  Kemp,  and  read  both 
carefully.  You  will  then  perceive  that  much  of  the  ground  you  are  now  going 
over  has  been  already  travelled  over  before.  Alkaline  development  offers  an 
excellent  field  for  further  research. 

G.  H.  T.— R.  R. — F.  A.  C. — You  surely  must  all  have  misdirected  your 
letters  to  us  instead  of  to  the  editor  of  The  Times.  What  have  we,  as  photo¬ 
graphers,  to  do  with  the  earthquake  ?  Wo  presume  that  not  one  of  you 
photographed  it,  as  you  do  not  say  so,  nor  even  attempted  it ;  nor  do  any  of 
you  complain  of  even  a  broken  bath. 

K.  Cy. — Certainly  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  is  a  good  cleansing 
substance  for  glass  plates,  but  it  is  not  a  nice  one  to  be  constantly  using,  as, 
if  you  have  any  abrasion  of  the  skin,  it  is  likely  to  produce  a  painful  and 
troublesome  sore ;  moreover,  the  fumes  arising  are,  if  frequently  inhaled,  in¬ 
jurious  to  health.  Perhaps  a  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium  may  be 
less  obnoxious ;  but  we  would  not  answer  for  perfect  immunity  even  with  that. 

C.  Gorley. — What  you  call  “  greater  relief  ”  in  the  stereoscope  by  taking 
your  two  pictures  at  a  considerable  distance  apart  is  simply  a  departure  from 
nature,  and  consequently  a  distortion,  because  you  thereby  increase  the  ap¬ 
parent  depth  of  your  subject  from  back  to  front.  If  you  want  to  do  this,  your 
proceeding  is  perfectly  legitimate;  but  if  you  do  it  and  profess  to  exhibit 
“  simple  nature,”  you  give  currency  to  a  falsehood.  We  have  put  the  matter 
very  broadly,  because  you  appear  to  be  trying  to  deceive  yourself. 

Novice. — It  is  to  some  extent  a  matter  of  taste  and  convenience  whether 
you  have  a  camera  made  stout  and  strong  or  light  and  fragile.  In  France,  and 
especially  in  America,  we  find  the  former  qualities  preferred ;  but  in  this  country 
the  difficulty  is  to  get  the  makers  to  construct  them  sufficiently  thin  and  light 
in  weight  for  comfortable  use.  The  fact  is,  the  nature  of  the  ground  has  much 
influence  in  directing  your  choice  in  this  respect,  and,  secondly,  your  personal 
habits.  We  are  accustomed  to  use  delicate  apparatus  without  injury,  and  de¬ 
test  anything  clumsy.  Moreover,  clumsiness  involves  extra  weight,  which  we 
also  detest.  But  some  people'  would  smash  our  camera  to  atoms  on  the  first 
occasion  of  using  it,  were  they  to  have  the  chance. 

W . — Your  negative  arrived  literally  crushed  to  powder,  with  the  exception 
of  three  small  pieces,  and  these  were  so  scratched  by  the  small  fragments  that 
nothing  could  be  gathered  relative  to  your  troubles  from  their  condition.  From 
an  inspection  of  the  print  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the  defects  to 
have  arisen  from  imperfectly  cleaned  glass,  no  matter  what  method  you 
adopted.  The  use  of  old  collodion  and  tripoli  for  the  purpose  is  very  apt  to 
cause  such  a  state  of  things,  because  the  cloths  become  loaded  with  the 
minute  particles  of  dried  collodion,  &c.,  which  are  rubbed  off  the  plates,  and 
then  float  about  for  some  time  in  the  air  and  settle  on  the  plate  very  frequently. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  brush  your  plate,  just  before  coating  with  collodion,  with 
a  clean  camel’s-hair  brush  kept  expressly  for  the  purpose.  Have  your  cloths 
well  washed  in  soda  and  water  only  (no  soap),  and  then  let  them  be  well 
rinsed. 

fgjgr  All  Editorial  Communications,  Books  for  Review,  <&c.,  should 
be  forwarded  to  the  Editor,  GEORGE  SHADBOLT,  2,  Upper  Hornsey 
Bise,  London,  N. 

All  Advertisements  and  Letters  on  the  Business  of  this  Journal 
to  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher,  32,  Castle  Street,  Liverpool. 


NOTICE.— Orders  for  this  Journal  sent  through  Provincial  BookseUers  to  their 
London  Correspondents,  ought  to  ensure  its  delivery  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  on  the  day  of  publication.  The  London  Wholesale  Agents  are  E. 
MARLBOROUGH  &  Co.,  4,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  E.C.-When  any  difficulty  is  ex¬ 
perienced  in  so  procuring  it  punctually,  the  orders  should  be  sent  direct  to  the 
Publisher,  32,  Castle  Street,  Liverpool. 
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The  Glasgow  Art  Union  Presentation  Photographs. — 
'he  Directors  of  the  Glasgow  Art  Union  have  made  arrangements 
ir  distributing  amongst  the  subscribers  a  series  of  photographic 
jproductions  of  five  original  drawings,  executed  expressly  for 
le  purpose  by  Mr.  J.  Noel  Paton,  R.S.A.,  entitled  Bond  and 
?ree.  As  this  is  the  second  year  in  which  the  usual  presentation 
□graving  has  been  superseded  by  photographic  reproductions, 
fe  presume  that  the  experiment  made  last  year  has  proved 
uccessful ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  nothing  more  than  we  anticipated 
ould  be  the  case,  for  the  advantages  appear  to  us  so  palpably 
a  favour  of  such  a  course  of  proceeding  that  we  are  only 
urprised  it  had  not  been  earlier  attempted.  Amongst  the 
d vantages  we  may  enumerate  a  few.  In  the  first  place  the 
rtist’s  work  is  brought  as  it  were  face  to  face  with  his  public, 
dthout  the  intervention  of  any  interpretation  made  by  another 
and ;  because  the  photograph,  if  faithfully  executed,  is  an 
ttested  facsimile — touch  for  touch  and  shade  for  shade — of  the 
riginal  work,  and  so  far  both  artist  and  public  are  gainers, 
econdly :  as  the  cost  of  engraving  a  plate  is  very  great,  unless 
he  number  of  subscribers  be  in  proportion  it  could  not  be  -well 
xecuted,  and  moreover  the  numerous  impressions  produced 
supposing  them  even  to  be  all  of  equal  intrinsic  value)  makes 
hem  so  common  that  the  value  of  each  one  suffers  depreciation. 
sTow,  both  of  these  objections  aye  obviated  by  enlisting  photo¬ 
graphy  as  the  reproductive  agent ;  for,  if  the  number  of  sub¬ 
scribers  were  to  be  very  large  there  would  be  no  necessity  for 
listributing  a  copy  of  the  same  work  to  all,  though  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  of  so  doing  if  thought  desirable,  and 
ndeed  a  choice  could  be  offered  with  great  convenience. 
Moreover,  the  offer  of  a  choice  would  most  likely  conduce 
j0  an  increase  in  the  number  of  subscribers  ‘  for,  however 
excellent  any  engraving  might  be,  it  does  not  follow  that 
t  would  satisfy  the  particular  taste  of  all.  So  here,  again, 
die  public  at  least  would  be  gainers.  We  readily  admit 
chat  the  engraver  suffers  to  some  extent  by  this  arrangement ; 
but  we  question  whether  to  him  the  loss  of  a  commission  for 
the  execution  of  a  single  plate  is  not  more  than  made  up  in  the 
gieater  diffusion  of  a  knowledge  of,  and  love  for,  art,  and  the 
consequent  greater  demand  for  his  services  in  other  directions 
than  through  the  agency  of  an  Art  Union.  God  forbid  that  we 
should  depreciate  the  labours  of  so  useful  a  body  of  artists  as 
engravers,  to  whom  the  community  is  deeply  indebted  for  the 
lefining  influence  exercised  by  their  works  over  a  large  section 
of  the  people,  who  but  for  them  would  scarcely  have  had  an  idea 
of  what  fine  art  means. 

In  the  present  instance,  as  in  the  previous  one,  the  work 
of  reproduction  has  been  placed  in  the  able  hands  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Annan,  of  Glasgow ;  and  it  is  therefore  almost  superfluous  for 
us  to  add  that  it  has  been  most  thoroughly  and  conscientiously 
performed.  The  course  of  operation  has  been,  as  we  are  informed, 
as  follows  : — The  original  sketches  were  made  in  sepia,  by  Mr. 
W  oel  Paton.  F rom  these,  photographic  copies  were  taken  by  Mr. 
Annan,  enlarged  to  double  the  original  size.  These  enlarged 


copies  were  then  touched  and  finished  by  Mr.  Paton  ;  and  from 
them,  negatives  reduced  to  the  size  of  the  original  drawings, 
were  produced  by  Mr.  Annan,  from  which  the  proofs  for  circula¬ 
tion  have  been  printed.  The  size  of  each  picture  is  about 
9  inches  by  7  inches  ;  the  subject,  Slavery .  The  several  illustra¬ 
tions  are  designated  respectively — No.  1,  Verbum  Dei;  No.  2, 
The  Sale  ;  No.  3,  The  Capture;  No,  4,  The  Rescue;  No.  5, 
Freedom. 

It  would  be  beyoud  our  province,  as  photographic  jour¬ 
nalists,  to  criticise  elaborately  the  work  of  the  pencil ;  but 
this  much  we  may  state  that  the  subject  has  been  treated 
decidedly  in  the  melo-dramatic  style,  with  a  considerable 
flavouring  of  “  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin”  infused  therein  ;  and 
though  some  fine  effects  of  art,  both  as  regards  chiaroscuro  and 
composition,  have  been  attained,  the  conviction  is  irresistibly 
forced  upon  one  that  art  and  truthfulness,  to  say  nothing  of 
probability,  are  not  always  conjoined.  We  have  but  little 
satisfaction  in  those  works  which  are  expressive  chiefly  of  sin 
and  suffering.  Their  effect  on  our  mind  is  always  of  a  dis¬ 
tressing  nature  ;  and  the  more  merit  they  possess  in  execution 
the  more  keen  is  the  pain  which  we  experience  in  beholding 
them.  They  grate  more  harshly  upon  our  feelings  than  an 
unresolved  discord  in  music,  and  we  turn  away  from  them 
almost  with  a  hope  that  we  shall  never  look  upon  them  again. 
Now,  in  spite  of  the  pictures  before  us  possessing  a  large 
proportion  of  the  painful  element,  they  have  also  qualities 
which  make  us  turn  to  them  again  and  again  with  admiration 
for  that  skill  which  compels  us  to  do  that  which  we  would  not, 
and  which  is,  in  fact,  the  coercive  power  of  genius.  The 
Rescue  is  to  our  thinking  the  gem  of  the  series.  Possibly  this 
may  be  because  it  alone  is  not  deficient  in  the  counterbalancing 
sentiment  of  comfort  to  the  oppressed  :  the  discord  is  there, 
but  it  is  “resolved”  by  the  sweet  concord  which  closely  follows. 
Freedom  is  an  impossible  piece  of  “cant;”  and  that  entitled 
Verbum  Dei  is  altogether  obnoxious,  for  assuredly  never  did 
the  Saviour  wear  such  a  repulsive  expression  of  countenance 
as  is  there  presented  to  us. 

Hateful  as  the  very  name  of  “slavery”  is  to  every  Briton, 
we  question  much  whether  any,  even  the  slightest,  good 
to  the  cause  of  emancipation  is  effected  by  the  production 
of  such  works  as  those  before  us ;  and,  if  not  executed 
with  the  end  in  view  of  enlisting  tire  sympathies  of  spectators 
in  the  cause  of  philanthropy,  we  cannot  imagine  why  the 
artist  should  have  chosen  so  painful  a  subject  for  the  exercise 
of  his  unquestionably  great  talents.  However,  we  must  bring 
our  comments  to  a  close ;  for  we-mucli  fear  that,  as  a  friend  in 
the  profession  of  the  law  would  say,  we  are  “  travelling  out  of 
the  record.” 

A  few  words  in  conclusion  more  to  the  purpose  of  photography. 
In  distributing  photographic  reproductions,  the  Directors  of  the 
Glasgow  Art  Union  are  doing  much  for  the  graphic,  but  very 
little  for  the  photographic,  art.  It  would  be  a  great  thing  if 
they  could  be  induced  another  year  to  distribute  one  specimen, 
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at  least,  of  art-photography — such  as  Mr.  Annan  could  readily 
produce  for  them — to  each  subscriber,  in  addition  to  as  many 
photographic  copies  as  their  funds  would  allow.  This  is  a  step 
which  we  much  desire  to  see  taken,  and  we  are  mistaken  if  it  be 
not  ere  long  decided  on — if  not  by  the  Glasgow  authorities,  by 
some  others.  Mr.  Annan,  if  he  has  any  influence  with  the 
Directors,  should  not  miss  his  opportunity  of  placing  before 
them  some  of  his  own  artistic  landscape  productions. 


New  Photographic  Periodical.— We  have  to  welcome  the 
appearance  of  a  new  journal  devoted  to  the  diffusion  of  photo¬ 
graphic  information  in  the  Spanish  language,  entitled  “  El 
Propagador  de  la  Fotografia,”  the  first  number  of  which 
was  published  at  Madrid  on  the  15th  ult.,  and  succeeding 
numbers  are  intended  to  appear  on  the  15th  and  30th  of  each 
month.  It  is  in  contemplation  also  to  establish  a  photographio 
society  in  the  Spanish  capital — an  intention  which  we  trust 
will  be  carried  out ;  for,  though  some  few  Spanish  photographs 
have  found  their  way  to  this  country,  we  know  but  little  of  the 
condition  of  the  art  in  the  land  of  the  Cid,  and  a  photographic 
society  with  an  established  official  organ  will  be  perhaps  the 
best  possible  means  of  putting  our  Spanish  brethren  of  the 
camera  in  direct  communication  with  those  of  other  countries, 
to  their  mutual  advantage.  In  the  first  number  of  the  new 
journal,  after  a  short  introductory  address,  there  is  a  resume 
of  some  of  the  more  recent  novelties  in  connection  with  our 
art  in  this  country,  France,  and  America ;  several  articles 
translated  from  our  own  and  other  English  and  French  jour¬ 
nals;  also,  a  long  article  on  the  tannin  process,  detailing 
Major  Russell’s  method  of  operation,  and  the  various  modifica¬ 
tions  of,  and  variations  from  it,  that  have  been  adopted  by 
other  photographers.  We  miss  a  table  of  contents,  but  this  will, 
no  doubt,  be  added  in  future  numbers.  The  editor  has  evi¬ 
dently  undertaken  a  labour  of  love,  and  we  heartily  wish  him 
success. 

The  Alleged  Watt  Photographs.— The  first  meeting  of 
the  Photographic  Society  (London)  for  the  forthcoming  session 
will  be  held  on  Tuesday  next,  the  3rd  instant,  and  we  strongly 
advise  all  who  have  the  entree  there  to  attend,  as  the  promised 
communication  from  Mr.  Smith,  of  the  Patent  Museum, 
relative  to  the  photographs  attributed  to  James  Watt,  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  last  century,  is  to  be  brought  before  the  meeting, 
as  well  as  the  specimens  themselves,  and  a  bundle  of  corre¬ 
spondence  relating  to  the  subject  of  mechanical  pictures,  in 
which  the  discoverer  of  the  art  of  producing  them  is  pretty 
clearly  indicated,  together  with  much  other  matter  of  the  highest 
interest  to  photographers.  The  name  of  the  person  who  coloured 
the  pictures  has  been  found,  and  a  list  of  the  names  of  various 
artists  w?hose  works  have  been  reproduced,  including  Angelica 
Kauffman,  copies  of  whose  works  we  have  seen. 


ON  THE  EQUALISATION  OP  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
IMAGE  IN  FIELDS  OP  LARGE  ANGLE  PROJECTED 
UPON  A  PLAT  SURFACE.* 

By  Thomas  Grubb,  M.R.I.A. 

The  little  apparatus  or  “adjunct”  referred  to  in  my  last  commu¬ 
nication  for  equalising  the  intensity  of  the  photographic  image 
of  a  large  angular  field,  consists  essentially  of  a  blackened  circu¬ 
lar  disc  of  nearly  the  diameter  of  the  lens  in  use,  attached  by  a 
thin  arm  to  a  sliding  piece,  so  that  the  disc  can  be  set  up  at  any 
assigned  distance  directly  in  front  of  the  lens,  and  made  to 
approach  towards  or  recede  from  it  by  any  required  quantity. 

The  apparatus  may  not  only  be  varied  considerably  in  its  details 
at  pleasure,  but  it  is  desirable  to  do  so  the  better  to  suit  the  form 
of  camera  with  which  it  is  to  be  used.  The  original  arrangement  of 
it  was  such  as  to  suit  a  folding  camera,  which  happened  to  be  in 
length  about  twice  the  focus  of  the  lens,  and  this  requiring  that 
the  lens  should  be  completely  within  the  camera  and  about  the 
centre  of  its  length,  the  equalising  apparatus  was  necessarily 
placed  within  the  vacant  front  half  of  the  camera’s  body. 

*  Continued  from  page  402. 


The  annexed  woodcuts  represent  the  apparatus  as  suitable  for 
attachment,  by  two  milled-screws,  to  the  front  portion  of  a  camera 
— Jig.  1  being  a  side  view,  and  fig.  2  a  view  looking  down.  The  same 
letters  for  reference  are  used  in  each  figure,  and  the  drawings  are 
of  about  one-third  that  size  which  would  be  required  for  a  single 
combination  view  lens  of  inches  focus. 


Description  of  the  figures  : — 

A  A,  camera  front. 

B,  bracket  attached  by  milled-screws  to  A,  having  in  its  hori¬ 
zontal  part  a  dovetailed  groove  in  which  the  piece  C  slides  freely. 

C,  dovetailed  piece  sliding  in  B  and  carrying  the  arm  D. 

D,  thin  metallic  arm,  blackened,  carrying  the  disc  E.  This  arm 
may  be  either  attached  stiffly  to  the  slider  C,  or,  better,  made  to 
turn  stiffly  on  a  screw  at  /. 

The  upper  surface  of  groove  and  slider  being  made  in  one  plane 
admits  of  a  rough  graduation,  as  shown  at  g  g.  The  entire,  ex¬ 
cepting  screws  and  the  arm  D,  may  be  suitably  made  of  hard* 
wood.  L  is  the  place  of  the  lens,  and  S  that  of  the  stop. 

Previous  to  using  the  apparatus  it  is  desirable  to  make  the  rough 
graduation  at  g  g.  The  best  mode  of  doing  this  may  be  explained 
as  follows  ; — The  principle  on  which  the  contrivance  acts  is  that, 
by  altering  the  distance  between  the  disc  E  and  stop  S,  we  alter 
the  angle  which  the  disc  subtends  to  the  stop,  and  consequently 
the  angular  portion  of  the  field  of  the  camera  which  is  obscured. 
The  drawing  shows  the  disc  as  subtending  about  35°  to  the  stop— 
and  this  may  be  considered  as  the  greatest  distance  required  for 
the  first  introduction  of  the  disc — while,  by  approaching  the  disc 
to  the  stop  until  the  distance  is  reduced  by  one-half,  we  obscure 
about  60°  of  the  field,  being  the  most  probably  required. 

These  considerations  determine  with  sufficient  accuracy  the 
range  of  movement  required  for  the  disc,  and  which,  it  may  be 
perceived,  is  for  a  field  of  60°  (exclusive  of  the  corners),  from  twice 
to  once  the  distance  between  the  lens  and  stop. 

Another  circumstance  to  be  noticed  is  that,  as  the  disc  is  made 
to  approach  the  stop,  a  further  movement  in  the  same  direction 
makes  a  greater  'proportional  alteration  in  the  angular  quantity  of 
the  field  obscured  ;  it  would  not  be  proper,  therefore,  to  move  the 
slider  C  through  equal  spaces  in  equal  times.  The  following 
method  of  procedure  will  be  found  quite  accurate  enough  in 
practice : —  , 

The  slider  C  being  placed  as  in  fig .  1,  draw  a  line  on  B  at  ti, 
and  extend  this  line  on  C.  Now  push  the  slider  in  until  the  disc 
E  is  at  half  the  former  distance  from  the  stop  S,  and  make  another 
line  on  C,  opposite  h.  Next,  supposing  the  entire  distance  moved 
to  be  divided  into  twenty  equal  parts,  draw  three  more  lines  on 
C,  as  shown  on  fig.  2,  so  that  the  distances  shall  be  10,  5,  3,  and 
2,  of  such  twenty  parts. 

I  may  here  mention  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  accuracy 
either  in  this  graduation,  or  in  the  moving  of  the  disc.  The 
shadow  of  the  disc  on  the  field  of  the  camera  (as  may  be  seen  by 
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inspection),  has  a  broad  penumbra  or  shading  off,  which  relieves 
at  once  the  necessity  of  either  accuracy  in  the  moving  of  the  disc 
or  of  keeping  it  continually  in  motion.. 

The  manner  of  using  the  apparatus  is  simply  as  follows  : — Sup- 
posing  the  angle  to  be  covered  includes  60°,  irrespective  of  corners, 
and  that  one  minute  is  considered  by  the  operator  as  sufficient 
time  for  exposure  of  the  central  portion,  then,  the  disc  E  being 
out  of  action — either  by  removal  or  by  being  turned  aside — -remove 
the  cap  of  the  lens  and  expose  for  one  minute.  Next,  bring  the 
disc  E  into  the  position  shown  in  the  figures,  and  expose  for  one- 
fifth  the  previous  time,  or  twelve  seconds.  Next,  slide  the  disc  to 
the  next  position,  and  expose  for  another  twelve  seconds.;  and  so  on 
for  the  remainder  of  the  five  positions.  Thus  there  will  be  given 
to  those  parts  of  the  field  subtending  more  than  30°  on  each  side 
double  the  length  of  exposure  of  the  central  part,  and  this  in  my 
experience  is  not  too  much  difference  for  obtaining  a  negative 
which,  on  the  application  of  the  developer,  will  be  found  to  develope 
equally  over  all  parts  from  centre  to  margin. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  observe  that  the  exposure  should 
commence  with  that  of  the  whole  surface,  otherwise  a  bad  result 
must  be  expected. 

The  operator  may  of  course  place  the  cap  on  the  lens  while 
adjusting  the  disc,  but  this  will  not  peremptorily  be  required. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  the  slider  to  work  stiffly,  and  the 
changes  in  its  position  can  be  readily  effected  without  danger  of 
disturbing  the  camera. 

I  have,  perhaps,  been  over  precise  in  description ;  but  I  had  it 
in  view  that  it  should  be  such  that  being  placed  before  any  or¬ 
dinary  workman  he  should  find  no  difficulty  in  adapting  the  con¬ 
trivance  to  a  camera. 

There  is  another  use  to  which  the  apparatus  can  be  advanta¬ 
geously  applied,  viz.,  where  it  is  desired  to  give  a  short  exposure 
to  the  sky,  or  a  lengthened  one  to  the  foreground.  To  effect  this 
let  the  disc  be  brought  to  the  nearest  distance  (No.  5  in  the 
figure)  from  the  stop,  and  then  turned  upward  so  far  as  not  to 
obscure  any  portion  of  the  field;  subsequently,  the  sky  portion 
being  sufficiently  exposed,  the  disc  is  to  be  gradually  lowered  by 
several  successive  operations,  by  which  manner  of  procedure  any 
desired  additional  exposure  can  be  given  to  the  foreground,  &c. 
To  make  the  apparatus  best  suited  for  this  latter  purpose  it  is 
desirable  to  replace  the  arm  D  Avith  one  having  a  joint  pretty 
close  to  the  disc,  and  that,  instead  of  the  circular  disc,  one  of  a 
rectangular  form,  or  of  a  shape  between  the  circular  and  rect¬ 
angular,  be  used. 

Having  described  the  apparatus — which  is  readily  both  made 
and  used — I  advert  for  a  moment  to  my  last  communication,  just 
to  say  that  although  some  time  must  elapse  before  it  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  experiments  in  hand  can  be  brought  to  a  close,  still 
I  may  be  able  to  transmit  in  time  for  the  next  number  of  the  Journal 
a  sufficient  abstract  of  the  results  already  arrived  at  as  will  afford 
some  “crumbs  of  comfort”  to  those  who  are  possessed  of  good 
photographic  lenses  (I  mean  lenses  made  of  glass  suited  to  photo¬ 
graphic  uses),  together  with  some  reasons  for  those  who  are 
inclined  either  to  procure  lenses  of  rock  crystal  or  to  pound  down 
pieces  of  that  substance  to  be  fused  into  a  glass  of  superior 
quality  for  photographic  lenses,  why  it  is  desirable  they  should 
refrain  from  doing  so. 


EAPID  DRY  PROCESS. 

By  Thomas  Fothergill. 

In  the  beginning  of  1861  there  appeared  in  The  British  Journal 
of  Photography  a  valuable  suggestion  in  reference  to  the 
“Fothergill  process,”  emanating  from  Mr.  Hannaford,  who  recom¬ 
mended  pouring  albuminate  of  silver  over  the  plate,  instead  of 
relying  on  the  production  of  that  substance  in  the  body  of  the 
collodion,  as  formerly,  by  pouring  albumen  upon  a  film  from  which 
the  nitrate  of  silver  had  not  been  thoroughly  washed  out. 

I  was  much  struck  with  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this 
mode  of  proceeding;  but  it  was  not  till  the  autumn,  while  at 
Lucerne,  that  I  was  able  to  try  any  experiments  in  that  direction. 
The  first  results  were  encouraging;  but,  unfortunately,  the  collo¬ 
dion,  which  was  part  of  six  pints  supplied  to  me  by  au  eminent 
London  maker,  was  prepared  from  methylated  spirit,  and  the  nitrate 
bath  constantly  getting  out  of  order  I  discontinued^  photography 
for  a  time. 

In  1862,  having  returned  to  Italy,  I  obtained  some  collodion 
which  was  not  methylated.  I  again  thought  of  Mr.  Hannaford,  and 
by  gradually  diminishing  the  quantity  of  water  he  had  proposed 
to  be  added  to  the  albumen,  and  increasing  the  quantity  of  silver,  I 

have  arrived  at  a  formula  which  gives  constant  and  good  results. 


I  use  bromo-iodised  collodion,  either  Bolton’s,  Rouch’s,  or  Horne 
and  Thornthwaite’s,  or  any  of  the  other  makers  who  prepare 
bromo-iodised  collodion  from  pure  spirit  for  the  wet  process.  Var¬ 
nishing  at  the  edges  is  resorted  to  when  necessary. 

The  Preservative. — The  whites  of  several  fresh  eggs  are  beaten 
up,  and  when  the  limpid  portion  has  subsided  it  is  decanted,  and 
twenty  minims  of  strong  ammonia  added  to  each  ounce  of  liquid. 
The  foregoing  will  keep  in  the  hottest  weather  one  month.  In 
another  bottle  I  keep  a  thirty-grain  solution  of  pure  nitrate  of 
silver.  The  preservative  itself  must  be  prepared  in  the  dark.  To 
thirty  minims  of  the  silver  solution,  fifteen  minims  of  strong 
ammonia  are  added,  and  then  one  ounce  of  albumen.  If  the 
mixture  should  be  turbid,  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  will  make  it 
clear.  The  preservative  will  not  keep  many  days. 

The  plates  are  collodionised  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  sensitised 
in  a  forty-grain  silver  bath,  slightly  acid,  for  from  six  to  ten 
minutes ;  they  are  then  washed  in  several  changes  of  distilled 
water,  and  deprived  of  all  free  nitrate  of  silver ;  and  after  draining 
for  a  few  minutes,  the  preservative  is  poured  on  and  off  a  few  times, 
and  after  remaining  on  the  plate  for  four  or  five  minutes,  the 
surface  albumen  is  thoroughly  washed  off  under  a  gentle  stream 
of  plain  water,  and  finally  washed  with  a  little  distilled  water, 
then  reared  up  to  drain,  and  allowed  to  dry,  either  spontaneously 
or  by  artificial  heat. 

The  plate,  previously  soaked  in  distilled  water,  is  developed 
with  plain  pyrogallic  acid,  three  grains  to  one  ounce  of  water, 
until  all  the  details  appear,  and  silver  is  then  added  until  the 
required  intensity  is  obtained. 

Plates  prepared  in  this  way  are  very  sensitive  and  full  of  detail. 
I  trust  to  hear  something  more  regarding  the  experience  of 
others. 


TO  MAKE  AN  ABSOLUTELY  CORRECT  CAMERA  COPY  OP 
A  CHART  BY  MEANS  OP  A  SINGLE  DISTORTING  LENS.* 
By  Robert  H.  Bow,  C.E.,  V.P.  JEdin.  Photo.  Soc. 

I  HAVE  on  a  previous  occasion  already  mentioned  before  this  Society 
that  distortion  in  a  negative  may  be  corrected  in  the  positive  taken 
from  it  by  the  camera,  whether  the  distortion  arise  from  the  de¬ 
fects  of  the  lens,  or  from  the  camera  not  having  been  placed 
squarely  to  the  object  in  taking  the  negative.  This  short  paper 
is  merely  to  call  attention  to  a  very  simple  practical  application  of 
the  method  of  correcting  that  distortion  which  arises  from  the  de¬ 
fects  of  the  lens. 

I  have  here  a  camera  with  an  achromatic  plano-convex  lens  of 
four  and  a-half  inches  focal  length.  It  produces  pictures  Avhich, 
if  of  moderate  size,  are  free  from  anything  that  a  casual  observer 
would  detect  as  distortion;  but  the  following  table  will  give  you 
an  idea  of  the  real  amount  thereof.  Before  you  I  have  laid  a  nega¬ 
tive  taken  by  the  same  lens,  embracing  a  field  of  80°.  The  size  of 
the  camera,  however,  limits  the  horizontal  angle  to  about  50°,  the 
plate  being  4£  X  3£  inches. 

Table  showing  the  distortion  of  scale  ( measured  in  the  direction  of  a 
diameter  of  the  picture)  when  a  distant f  view  is  taken  with  the 
plano-convex  achromatic  lens  of four  and  a-half  inches  focal  length) 
described  atpage2hk  of  the  current  volume  o/The  British  Journal 
of  Photography,  the  stop  being  three-quarters  of  an  inch  from 
the  flat  side.  (The  points  in  the  image  corresponding  with  the  pencils 
at  the  several  angles  of  obliquity  are  obtained  by  the  method  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  my  paper  on  the  “  Curvatures  of  the  Image.  ") 


• 

Intervals  measured 
(approximately)  from  the 
actual  image. 

Intervals,  according  to 
calculation,  when  thei* 
is  no  distortion. 

Between  rays  at 

0s 

and 

5° 

100 

10000 

33  5) 

5° 

>j 

10° 

101 

101-54 

33  33 

10° 

53 

15° 

102 

104-73 

33  33 

15° 

33 

20° 

103 

109  75 

3)  >3 

20° 

33 

25° 

105 

11697 

33  33 

25° 

33 

30° 

107 

12693 

33  33 

30° 

33 

35° 

110 

140-42 

From  this  table  it  appears,  then,  that  an  object  lying  between 
30°  and  35°  of  obliquity  will  suffer  a  contraction  from*140'42  to  110, 
or  a  diminution  of  30'42  upon  a  length  of  140,42,  which  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  21*7  per  cent,  as  compared  Avith  the  size  it  would  appear  if 
seen  lying  within  the  5°  of  obliquity.  Of  course  this  is  an  extreme 
obliquity,  but  it  is  the  accompanying  distortion  which  chiefly  inter- 
*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  21st  October,  1863. 
t  When  the  object  is  not  so  distant,  the  distortion  will  be  somewhat  greater. 
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feres  with  our  using  such  an  angle,  as  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
negative  exhibited  is  sufficiently  sharp  for  many  purposes  up  to 
that  extent,  or  for  a  held  embracing  70°. 

Between  the  obliquities  of  20°  and  25°  (which  interval  is  em¬ 
braced  by  this  camera)  the  distortion  is  equivalent  to  a  contraction 
of  117  into  105,  or  a  reduction  of  12  on  a  length  of  117,  which 
amounts  to  a  diminution  of  10'3  per  cent,  compared  with  the  scale 
at  the  central  intervals.  Now7,  even  this  will  be  allowed  by  all  to 
be  serious;  for  it  is  as  though  a  foot  measure,  given  correctly  near 
the  centre,  measured  only  1078  inches  near  the  side  of  the  picture. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  explain  the  method  of  copying  without 
any  distortion,  whatever  the  field  embraced : — 

In  the  figs,  let  0  represent 
the  object  or  chart,  P  the  photo¬ 
graph,  and  c  the  lens— the  line 
beside  c  indicating  the  position 
of  the  stop. 

In  fig.  1  Prepresents  the  nega¬ 
tive  first  obtained  with  the  stop 
arranged  as  usual  for  views,  and 
Pwill,  therefore,  be  “barrelled.” 

In  fig.  2,  if  the  chart  were  placed 
at  0  we  should  get  a  distorted 
negative  P  of  the  “pincushion” 
order.  But,  if  instead  of  a  straight 
object  0,  in  fig.  2,  we  place  the 
barrelled  negative  P,  as  in  fig. 

3,  we  get  a  copy  at  P  free  from 
all  distortion,  if  made  of  the 
same  size  as  0,  since  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  arrangement  to  produce  pincushioning  then  just 
suffices  to  correct  the  barrelling.  In  fact  each  pencil  of  light  is 
sent  back  from  the  negative  P,  in  fig.  3,  to  the  final  copy  P,  in  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  course  as  that  by  which  it  arrived  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  from  O  in  fig.  1  (except  in  so  far  as  the  focussing  may  be 
defective). 

This  absolutely  perfect  correction  of  the  distortion  only  takes 
place  when  the  final  copy  is  made  of  the  same  size  with  the  origi¬ 
nal  chart.  But  practically  if  no  great  difference  exists  between  the 
lengths  of  Pc  in  figs.  1  and  3  the  correction  may  be  assumed  as 
sufficiently  perfect ;  and  in  order  that  these  distances  may  not  vary 
much,  we  should  make  our  negative  considerably  less  than  the 
final  copy  to  be  made  from  it,  when  the  final  copy  is  to  differ  much 
in  scale  from  the  chart. 

If  the  negative  be  made  of  intermediate  size  between  the  chart 
and  the  final  copy,  and  the  latter  be  taken  witli  the  stop  on  its 
side  of  the  lens,  the  correction  of  the  barrelling  will  be  overdone, 
so  that  the  final  copy  will  be  slightly  pincushioned,  but  generally 
so  slightly  that  this  mode  of  proceeding  will  frequently  be  pre¬ 
ferred  when  a  very  sharp  result  is  desired. 

If  it  be  desired  that  the  final  photograph  P  in  fig.  3  should  be  a 
negative,  we  may  effect  this  by  substituting  for  P  a  transparency 
printed  from  the  first  negative  by  superposition. 


EXPERIMENTS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMISTRY.* 

By  Dr.  Hermann  Vogel. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Since  Schnauss  gave  the  groundwork  of  a  scientific  exposition  of 
the  theory  of  photography,  several  eminent  men,  such  as  Hardwich, 
Davanne,  Sutton,  Monckhoven,  &c.,  have  sought  to  correct  and 
enlarge  upon  his  propositions,  thus  aiding  materially  the  solution 
of  undetermined  questions.  The  subject  is,  however,  by  no  means 
exhausted;  for  on  many  points  learned  men  still  differ,  whilst  dark¬ 
ness  }ret  envelopes  others. 

Many  photographers,  who  prefer  a  mass  of  recipes  and  formulas 
to  any  theoretical  discussion  of  the  processes  they  are  daily  employ¬ 
ing,  pass  by  the  theoretical  questions  of  the  art  with  remarkable 
indifference,  forgetful  that,  until  the  physical  and  chemical  action 
of  each  element  is  thoroughly  investigated  and  the  nature  of  it 
determined,  it  will  never  be  possible  to  account  for  the  irregularities 
so  often  arising  in  the  course  of  their  photographic  work,  or  to 
decide  upon  the  utility  or  worthlessness  of  various  old  and  new 
processes. 

I  therefore  venture  to  publish  my  experiments  in  this  direction, 
feeling  assured  that  every  contribution  towards  the  solution  of  un¬ 
settled  questions  will  be  welcomed  by  all  thinking  photographers. 

My  researches  were  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  chemical 
changes  induced  by  light  in  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  of  silver. 

•  From  Photographischct  Archiv. 


So  many  contradictory  opinions  on  these  points  have  recently 
been  advanced,  especially  by  English  experimentists,  that  a  new 
and  comprehensive  reseaich  of  the  subject  appeared  necessary. 
As  far  back  as  the  year  1777  experiments  were  made  with  chloride 
of  silver,  Scheele  at  that  time  asserting  that  light  decomposed  it 
into  chlorine  and  silver.  More  recently,  however,  Wetzlar  and 
Wittstein  maintained  that  chloride  of  silver  lo6t  half  its  chlorine 
on  exposure  to  light,  and  that  there  remained  a  chloride  of  silver 
more  deficient  in  chlorine — a  so-called  sub-chloride,  which  con¬ 
stituted  the  violet  body  on  the  surface  of  the  exposed  chloride. 
The  opinion  of  Wetzlar  and  Wittstein  obtains  until  the  present  day 
in  Germany.  Contrary  opinions  have  recently  appeared  in  France 
and  England.  Davanne,  Draper,  Dawson,  Malone,  Spiller,  and 
others  profess  to  have  discovered,  bv  experiment,  that  free  silver 
is  formed  on  exposing  the  chloride,  thus  returning  to  the  opinion 
of  Scheele,  whilst  Hardwich  and  Monckhoven  still  retain  that  of 
Wetzlar. 

A  simple  experiment  with  chemically  pure  materials  will  decide 
this  question. 

Free  silver  is  soluble  in  nitric  acid.  If,  therefore,  on  exposing 
chloride  of  silver  to  light,  free  silver  were  formed,  this  could  be 
extracted  from  it  by  boiling  in  nitric  acid.  Boiling,  in  nitric  acid, 
chloride  of  silver  that  has  been  exposed  to  light  for  months,  does 
not,  however,  liberate  the  slightest  trace  of  silver  which  may  be 
proved  by  testing  the  boiled  nitric  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It 
remains  perfectly  clear,  whereas  the  presence  of  the  smallest  trace 
of  liberated  silver  would  be  betrayed  by  the  liquid  becoming 
clouded. 

The  reason  why  Dawson  and  others  really  found  silver  in  this 
experiment  is  that  they  experimented  with  impure  chemicals. 
The  chloride  of  silver  exposed  by  Dawson  was  not  pure  chloride 
alone,  but  chloride  in  nitrate  of  silver  solution.  The  latter,  on 
decomposition  by  exposure  to  light,  throws  out  minute  grains  of 
silver;  hence  the  silver  discovered  by  Dawson  does  not  proceed 
from  the  chloride  of  silver  but  from  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution. 

As  the  result  of  my  experiments,  I  therefore  conclude  with 
Wetzlar,  Wittstein,  Hardwich,  Monckhoven,  and  others,  that 
chloride  of  silver  is  decomposed  by  light  into  chlorine  and  sub¬ 
chloride  of  silver.  It  darkens  to  a  violet  colour,  and  not,  as  many 
manuals  of  chemistry  assert,  to  black.  The  chlorine,  disengaged 
in  the  form  of  gas,  may  be  detected  by  its  scent.  If  ammonia  or 
hyposulphite  of  soda  be  poured  on  the  chloride  of  silver  rendered 
violet  by  exposure,  the  chloride  of  silver  is  dissolved,  leaving  grey 
pulverised  silver  behind. 

It  was  this  reaction  that  caused  Scheele  to  assume  the  presence 
of  free  silver  in  the  exposed  chloride.  It  is,  however,  accounted 
for  by  the  action  of  the  sub-chloride  of  silver,  which  is  decomposed 
by  the  above-mentioned  solution  into  silver  and  chloride  of  silver : — 
Ag*  Cl  =  Ag  -f-  Ag  Cl. 

The  action  of  chloride  of  silver  exposed  to  light  is,  however, 
somewhat  modified  in  the  presence  of  foreign  substances.  If 
strong  acids — such  as  sulphuric  and  nitric  acid — be  poured  over  it, 
discolouration  will  be  effected  on  exposure  much  less  rapidly; 
indeed,  when  exposed  under  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  and  also  sub¬ 
limate  of  mercury,  as  Gay  Lussac  and  H.  Rose  have  observed, 
chloride  of  silver  remains  perfectly  white. 

Chloride  of  silver  remains  white  for  some  time  also  under  sul¬ 
phate  of  iron  solution  (Wetzlar),  the  reason  of  which  I  ascertained 
by  experiments  to  be  the  absorption  of  the  actinic  rays  by  the 
green  solution.  On  the  other  hand,  Seebeck’s  assertion  that 
perfectly  dry  or  fused  chloride  of  silver  remains  white  on  exposure 
is  incorrect.  I  have  repeatedly  exposed,  in  closed  test  tubes, 
chloride  of  silver  dried  at  300°  and  fused  chloride,  and  have  always 
met  with  a  violet  colon! ing. 

With  regard  to  the  decomposition  of  bromide  of  silver  by  light 
opinions  are  even  more  divided  than  concerning  chloride,  as  very 
few  experiments  have  been  made  with  it.  Light  .decomposes  it  into 
free  bromine  and  a  so-called  sub-bromide  of  silver..  The  actual 
liberation  of  bromine  may  be  easily  proved  by  placing  a  piece  0i 
paper  covered  with  iodide  of  potassium  (which  free  bromine 
colours  a  deep  blue)  near  bromide  of  silver  in  a  glass  tube.  After 
a  few  minutes’  exposure  in  sunshine  the  blue  colouration  of  the 
paper  commences. 

I  found  also  by  the  same  means  that  I  employed  with  the  chlo¬ 
ride  of  silver  that  no  free  silver  is  formed  on  exposure  of  the 
bromide.  _  .  . 

Bromide  of  silver  is  coloured  on  exposure  an  impure  grey  violet. 
It  is  remarkable  that  this  colouration  is  somewhat  modified  by 
nitric  acid,  although  no  decomposition  takes  place :  it  is  then 
much  lighter,  and  yellowish  grey. 
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Although  chloride  of  silver  is  generally  thought  to  be  more 
sensitive  to  light  than  bromide,  I  found  that  this  depended  very 
much  on  the  manner  of  their  preparation.  Chloride  of  silver  pre¬ 
pared  with  excess  of  nitrate  is  more  sensitive  than  bromide  of 
silver:  on  the  other  hand,  bromide  of  silver  prepared  with  excess 
of  alkaline  salts  (chloride  or  bromide  of  potassium)  is  more  sensitive 
than  chloride  of  silver.  Sub-bromide  of  silver  performs  only  a 
subordinate  part  in  our  photographic  processes;  sub-chloride  of 
silver  is  more  important,  being  formed  on  the  surface  of  positive 
prints,  where,  however,  it  does  not  remain,  as  it  is  decomposed  in 
the  fixing  bath,  which  dissolves  the  chloride  of  silver  and  leaves  a 
residue  of  granulated  silver  powder.  The  violet  sub-chloride  of 
silver  hereby  becomes  blackish  grey.*  The  organic  matter  in  the 
paper  exercises  an  important  influence  on  the  decomposition  of 
chloride  of  silver.  Whilst  pure  chloride  of  silver  darkens  in  sun¬ 
shine  only  to  violet,  paper  sensitised  with  chloride  of  silver,  and 
well  washed,  darkens  to  a  deep  chocolate  brown.  This  brown 
paper  becomes  of  a  light  violet  when  slightly  warmed  with  nitric 
acid.  The  brown  colouring  principle  would  seem  to  have  been 
destroyed  or  liberated  by  the  nitric  acid.  If  the  light  violet  paper 
is  washed  and  fixed  there  remains  only  a  very  pale  yellow  colour, 
whereas  chocolate  paper  that  has  not  been  treated  with  nitric  acid 
becomes,  on  fixing,  a  much  darker  yellowish  brown.  Pure  iodide 
of  potassium  does  not  alter  this  brown  colour:  iodide  of  potassium 
containing  iodine  speedily  turns  the  brown  paper  yellow  by  form¬ 
ing  iodide  of  silver. f 

The  brown  colouring  matter  is  therefore  soluble  in  nitric  acid, 
unchanged  by  iodide  of  potassium,  and  converted  into  iodide  of 
silver  by  free  iodine.  These  facts  warrant  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  nothing  but  silver  (perhaps  in  intimate  combination  with  the 
organic  matter) ;  whence  I  must  assume  that  chloride  of  silver  in 
the  presence  of  organic  substances,  such  as  paper,  is  reduced 
partly  to  sub-chloride  of  silver  and  partly  to  silver. 

From  its  analogy  with  chloride  and  bromide  of  silver,  one  might 
conclude  that  iodide  of  silver  on  exposure  similarly  decomposed 
into  free  iodine  and  sub-iodide  of  silver.  Many  experimentists 
actually  assume  such  a  decomposition  ;  others,  as  Sutton,  Davanne, 
&c.,  assert  the  decomposition  of  iodide  of  silver  into  iodine  and 
silver;  others  again,  as  Hardwich  and  Monckhoven,  are  of  opinion 
that  it  undergoes  no  decomposition  on  exposure.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  somewhat  crude  experiment  by  Draper,  no  exclusively 
chemical  researches  appear  to  have  been  made  with  this  body. 

I  have  thoroughly  tested  all  these  theories,  and  my  experi¬ 
ments  lead  me  to  believe  that  iodide  of  silver  is  not  chemically 
affected  by  light  in  a  perceptible  degree.  It  was  impossible,  either 
with  starch  or  bi-sulphide  of  carbon— both  of  which  react  power¬ 
fully  on  free  iodine — to  detect  any  trace  of  that  body  in  the  exposed 
iodide  of  silver. 

A  chemical  decomposition  of  the  iodide  of  silver  into  subiodide 
and  protoiodide  of  silver  might,  however,  be  supposed.  Yet  this 
supposition  cannot  be  maintained,  when  it  is  considered  that  iodine 
has  no  tendency  whatever  to  form  proto-iodides. 

Sehnauss  has  already  remarked  the  influence  that  the  manner  of 
preparing  iodide  of  silver  has  on  its  subsequent  visible  action  on 
exposure.  Iodide  of  silver  prepared  with  excess  of  iodide  of 
potassium  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  remains  unaltered  by 
light ;  whilst  with  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  it  is  dark  yellow,  and 
rapidly  assumes  a  greyish  yellow  tint  on  exposure. 

I  at  first  took  for  granted  that  the  latter  was  decomposed  on 
exposure  and  disengaged  iodine.  I  did  not,  however,  succeed, 
even  by  means  of  the  most  sensitive  re-agents  on  iodine,  in  detect¬ 
ing  the  slightest  trace  of  it. 

I  here  made  the  interesting  observation  that  solutions  of  iodide 
of  potassium  are  decomposed  by  light,  and  liberate  iodine.  They 
become  of  a  yellow  colour,  or  when  starch  is  present,  blue.  On  a 
iece  of  paper  sensitised  with  iodide  of  potassium  and  starch,  which 
exposed  under  a  negative,  I  obtained  a  blue  image  on  a  white 
ground,  which  was  easily  fixed  by  washing  only. 

Solid,  dry  iodide  of  potassium,  on  the  contrary,  is  not  decom¬ 
posed  by  light. 

The  same  is  the  case  with  nitrate  of  silver,  which  in  a  solid 
state  only  darkens  on  exposure  when  containing  organic  impurities 
or  chloride  of  silver;  but  if  dissolved  it  soon  throws  down  minute 
particles  of  metallic  silver.  Hardwich  asserts  that  silver  solution 
is  not  affected  by  light;  but  in  repeated  experiments,  performed 
with  every  possible  precaution,  I  have  always  found  the  contrary 
to  be  the  case.  Of  the  various  other  silver  combinations  I  have 

*  I  anticipate  here  for  the  moment  the  action  of  the  toning  bath. 

T  The  brown  fixed  paper  with  iodide  of  potassium,  containing  free  iodine,  often  turns 
deep  blue.  It  then  only  requires  to  be  thrown  into  hot  water,  when  the  blue  colour 
disappears,  and  the  yellow  of  the  iodide  of  silver  comes  clearly  forward. 


tested  the  action  of  light  only  on  oxide  and  carbonate  of  silver, 
both  of  which  are  reduced  to  sub-oxide  of  silver. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  peculiar  action  of  exposed  bromide 
of  silver  treated  with  nitric  acid,  which  makes  it  lighter  in  colour. 
The  appearance  of  iodide  of  silver,  coloured  grey  by  exposure, 
when  treated  in  the  same  manner,  is  much  more  remarkable.  On 
being  covered  with  nitric  acid,  specific  gravity  1*2,  it  quickly  re¬ 
assumes  its  original  deep  yellow  colour.  Other  acids,  such  as 
diluted  sulphuric  and  acetic  acids,  only  make  it  lighter.  The  effect 
is  the  more  remarkable  because  no  silver  is  liberated.  Iodide  of 
potassium  has  a  similar  effect  to  the  acids,  immediately  turning 
the  exposed  iodide  of  silver  pale  yellow.  These  acids,  however, 
retard  the  darkening,  on  exposure.  If  four  tubes  containing  iodide 
of  silver— one  in  water,  another  in  nitric  acid,  a  third  in  diluted 
sulphuric  acid,  and  a  fourth  in  acetic  acid — are  placed  in  the  light, 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  iodide  in  water  colours  most  rapidly, 
those  in  acetic  acid  and  sulphuric  acid  colour  more  slowly,  whilst 
that  in  nitric  acid  retains  its  yellow  colour. 

Nitric  acid  also  retards  the  action  of  light  on  bromide  of  silver 
in  a  much  more  conspicuous  degree  than  on  the  chloride. 

We  find,  therefore,  that  acids  retard  the  action  of  light  on 
chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  of  silver.  The  contrary  is  the  case 
with  nitrate  of  silver,  which  considerably  promotes  the  action  of 
light.  This  is  less  noticeable  with  the  chloride  than  with  the 
bromide  and  iodide. 

If  two  samples,  covered  with  silver  solution,  be  exposed  simulta¬ 
neously  with  two  others  not  covered  with  the  solution,  it  will, 
after  a  few  minutes,  be  observed  that  the  former  blacken  much 
more  intensely  than  the  latter.  They  become  of  a  deep  blackish- 
grey,  slightly  tinged  with  green  in  the  case  of  the  iodide,  and 
with  violet  in  the  case  of  the  bromide ;  under  otherwise  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  latter  darkens  much  more  intensely  than  the  former. 

In  the  decomposition  of  bromide  and  iodide  of  silver  under  silver 
solution,  free  silver  also  is  separated — no  doubt  by  decomposition 
of  the  nitrate  of  silver ;  for,  if  the  exposed  bromide  be  washed  until 
it  is  quite  free  from  silver  solution,  and  then  boiled  in  nitric  acid, 
silver  is  always  disengaged,  which  is  easily  proved  by  the  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  test.  The  quantity  of  it  is,  nevertheless,  too  small 
to  account  for  the  intense  blackening  which  the  bromide  in  silver 
solution  undergoes. 

Diluted  silver  solutions  also  promote  in  the  same  way  the  action 
of  light  on  iodide  and  bromide  of  silver.  This  fact  is  theoretically 
important,  for  it  has  often  been  supposed  that  the  accelerating 
influence  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  depended  upon  the  formation  of 
a  sensitive  combination  of  iodide  of  silver  with  silver  salt  (Ag  0 
NOi  -j-  Ag  I).  This  supposition  is,  however,  untenable;  for  the 
combination  mentioned  decomposes  in  water,  and  cannot,  conse¬ 
quently,  continue  to  exist  in  diluted  silver  solutions,  which,  never¬ 
theless,  exercise  a  favourable  influence  on  the  action  of  light. 

It  is  probable  that  silver  solution  here  accelerates  by  catalytic 
action  in  the  same  manner  as  oxide  of  manganese  in  the  decompo¬ 
sition  of  chlorate  of  potash,  or  gold  in  that  of  protoxide  of  hydro¬ 
gen — with  this  difference,  chat  the  silver  solution  itself  undergoes, 
in  a  slight  degree,  decomposition  by  light. 

Sutton  and  others  have  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  sensitive¬ 
ness  of  iodide  of  silver  is  attributable  to  the  retention  of  a  trace 
of  nitrate  of  silver.  This  supposition  is  also  untenable  ;  for  iodide 
of  silver,  which  has  been  immersed  one  hour  in  a  solution  of  com¬ 
mon  salt  and  subsequently  washed,  remains  quite  as  sensitive  as 
before,  although  every  trace  of  nitrate  of  silver  must  have  been 
destroyed,  and  converted  by  the  salt  into  chloride  of  silver. 

Summing  up  the  results  of  the  experiments  I  have  here  de 
scribed,  I  make  the  following  deductions  : — 

1.  Chloride  of  silver  is  decomposed  by  light  into  chlorine  and 
sub-chloride,  and  assumes  a  violet  colour.  (Wetzlar,  Wittsteiu, 
Hardwich.) 

2.  This  decomposition  by  light  is  entirely  prevented  by  chloride 
of  mercury  and  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  whilst  English  sulphuric 
acid  and  nitric  acid  only  retard  it. 

3.  Sulphate  of  iron  solution  also  prevents  the  action  of  light  on 
chloride  of  silver,  the  cause  being  absorption  of  the  actinic  rays  by 
the  solution. 

4.  Nitrate  of  silver  solution  accelerates  only  in  a  slight  degree 
decomposition  oi  pure  chloride  of  silver  by  light. 

5.  Bromide  of  silver  darkens  on  exposure  only  to  a  grey-violet, 
fainter  than  chloride  of  silver,  and  is  decomposed  into  free  bromine, 
and  sub-bromide  of  silver. 

6.  This  sub-bromide  of  silver,  like  the  sub-chloride,  is  decomposed 
by  ammonia  into  soluble  bromide  of  silver,  and  a  residue  of  granu¬ 
lated  silver  powder. 
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7.  Nitric  acid  retards  the  action  of  light  on  bromide  of  silver  to 
a  muoh  greater  extent  than  on  chloride. 

8.  Bromide  of  silver  coloured  by  exposure  pale  grey-violet,  be¬ 
comes  lighter  when  heated  with  nitric  acid,  without  liberating 
silver. 

9.  Nitrate  of  silver  greatly  accelerates  decomposition  of  bromide 
of  silver  by  exposure,  which  thereby  speedily  colours  it  deep  grey¬ 
ish-black.  Not  only  is  sub-bromide  of  silver  here  formed,  but 
metallic  silver  is  also  separated  by  the  decomposition  of  the  silver 
solution. 

10.  Chloride  of  silver,  prepared  with  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
js  decomposed  by  light  more  rapidly  than  bromide  prepared  with 
excess  of  nitrate  of  silver.  On  the  other  hand,  chloride  of  silver, 
prepared  with  excess  of  chloride  of  sodium,  decomposes  more 
slowly  than  bromide  of  silver  prepared  with  excess  of  bromide  of 
sodium. 

11.  Iodide  of  silver,  prepared  with  excess  of  iodide  of  potassium, 
is  in  no  way  affected  by  light.  (Schnauss.) 

12.  Iodide  of  silver,  prepared  with  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
colours  pale  grey  on  exposure.  No  iodine  is  hereby  liberated, 
wherefore  no  chemical  decomposition  can  be  assumed. 

13.  Acids,  even  diluted,  retard  the  action  of  light  on  iodide  of 
silver  in  a  much  more  noticeable  degree  than  on  chloride  and 
bromide  of  silver.  Nitric  acid  exerts  most  influence,  diluted  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  less,  and  acetic  and  nitric  acid  still  less. 

14.  Nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  T2,  pales  iodide  of  silver  coloured  grey 
by  exposure,  and  restores  its  original  colour  without  liberating 
silver.  Sulphuric  acid  only  causes  a  lighter  colouring. 

15.  Iodide  of  potassium  solution  affects  iodide  of  silver  prepared 
with  excess  of  silver,  and  coloured  deep  yellow  by  exposure  by 
instantly  making  it  light  yellow  and  insensitive  to  light.  Iodide 
of  silver  coloured  grey  by  exposure  is  also  made  pale  yellow  by 
iodide  of  potassium. 

16.  Nitrate  of  silver  solution  greatly  accelerates  the  discoloura¬ 
tion  of  iodide  of  silver  on  exposure,  which  makes  it  deep  olive-green. 

17.  Of  the  three  salts,  bromide,  chloride,  and  iodide  of  silver,  in 
contact  with  nitrate  of  silver  solution,  bromide  suffers  the  most 
intense  discolouration,  and  chloride  the  least. 

18.  Solid  nitrate  of  silver,  in  a  pure  state,  is  not  decomposed  by 
light,  but  in  solution  soon  separates  silver  in  the  form  of  tine  black 
grains. 

19.  Solid  iodide  of  potassium  is  not  decomposed  by  light,  but  in 
solution  soon  liberates  iodine. 

20.  Chloride  of  silver,  when  organic  matter  is  present,  is  partly 
reduced  to  metallic  silver. 

21.  Oxide  of  silver  and  carbonate  of  silver  are  reduced  by  light 
to  sub-oxide  of  silver. 


IMPROVEMENTS  ON  THE  SOLAR  CAMERA.* 

By  John  Stuart. 

I  COULD  have  wished  that  some  subject  more  interesting  should 
have  engaged  your  attention  on  this  the  opening  night  of  the 
session.  The  difficulty  attending  a  description  of  the  solar  camera 
which  I  have  just  constructed  is  great  indeed.  To  understand  it 
well  you  would  require  to  see  it ;  but  my  task  to-night  is,  by  the 
aid  of  a  model,  photographs,  and  description,  to  bring  my  latest 
improvements  on  the  solar  camera  before  you.  If  I  could  have 
shown  you  a  larger  collection  of  photographs  taken  by  it  it  would 
have  been  much  more  interesting’  to  you.  For  me  to  have  taken 
more  was  quite  impossible,  as  since  it  was  finished  we  have  had  no 
sunshine  worth  speaking  of. 

If  you  remember  the  faults  which  I  pointed  out  in  the  old  style 
of  solar  camera  (with  mirror)  you  will  then  be  able  to  understand 
what  I  have  tried  to  avoid  in  the  new  one.  Looking  to  the  model 
and  the  photographs  you  may  be  apt  to  think  it  rather  a  formi¬ 
dable  piece  of  apparatus  for  the  operating-room  of  a  photographer, 
and  so  it  would  be.  But  it  is  not  intended  to  be  placed  there.  It 
is  operating-room  and  solar  camera  combined,  and  can  be  fixed  on 
the  top  of  the  house  or  (as  in  my  case)  in  the  garden — placed  so 
that  no  high  houses  will  intercept  the  sun’s  rays. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  describe  in  detail  (as  well  as  possible)  its 
form  and  construction.  Some  of  you  may  have  some  difficulty  in 
understanding  me  from  the  terms  necessarily  used  ;  but,  after  I 
have  finished  the  description,  I  shall  be  happy  to  explain  to  any  of 
you  from  the  model  or  photographsf  whatever  part  of  it  you  may 
not  have  understood. 


•  R  ad  at  a  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Photographic  Association,  October  23rd,  1863. 

+  1,^r°  Photographs  were  exhibited— -one  showing  the  camera  proper,  in  position,  ar 
the  other  the  apparatus  when  closed  up  and  out  of  use.  In  the  next  column  we  git 
•  woodcut  of  Mr,  Stuart  s  solar  camera  open  for  use.  ° 


Beginning  at  the  foun¬ 
dation,  the  first  part  is 
a  frame  of  an  octagon 
shape,  the  square  of 
which  is  about  eleven 
feet,  formed  of 
nine  inches 
three  inches  thi 
together  at  the  angles  by 
bolts.  Runuiug  at  right 
angles  are  two  planks 
of  same  size,  which  inter¬ 
sect  at  the  centre  of  the 
octagon,  and  ser veto  fix 
a  centre-pin  for  the  house 
to  turn  upon.  Upon  this 
octagon-shaped  frame  is 
fixed  a  circular  iron  rail¬ 
way.  To  the  inside  of 
the  rail  and  on  the  plauk 
is  nxed  a  tootii-aiid-piuiou  rack,  ail  lue  way  round,  or  nearly  so. 
Above  the  frame  already  described  is  another  of  the  same  shape 
and  size,  and  similarly  constructed,  but  not  of  such  heavy  timber. 
On  the  under  side  of  this  frame  are  fixed  grooved  wheels,  which 
work  upon  the  circular  rail.  This  frame  is  covered  with  flooring, 
which  forms  the  floor  of  the  house.  Sitting  on  the  top  of  the  floor¬ 
ing  is  a  combination  of  tooth-and-pinion  wheels,  which  work  on 
the  rackwork  under,  and  serve  to  turn  round  the  upper  frame. 
Looking  at  this  part  which  I  have  described,  you  would  almost  be 
inclined  to  take  it  for  a  railway  turn-table. 

You  will  now  please  to  follow  me  while  I,  step  by  step,  build  up 
the  bouse  upon  the  table  which  I  have  just  described.  Referring 
to  the  model  you  will  see  that  the  back  part  of  the  house  stands 
perpendicularly,  the  front  sloping,  the  object  of  which  you  will 
presently  understand.  At  the  points  of  the  octagon-shaped  frame 
are  placed  posts  which  run  up  to  the  height  of  about  14  feet,  and 
are  5x4  inches,  bound  together  at  the  top  by  a  frame  which 
slopes  down  towards  the  back  so  as  to  carry  the  rain  off  by  the 
baok  of  the  house.  Owing  to  the  slope  in  front  the  top  of  the 
house  is  only  about  11x5  feet.  The  framework  is  then  closed  iu 
by  lining  nailed  upon  bars  (in  this  lining  there  is  a  space  left  for 
a  door  so  as  to  give  easy  access  to  the  house),  and  when  fitted  in 
between  the  standards  it  is  only  screwed  up  so  that  it  may  be 
easily  removed,  in  case  such  should  be  required.  The  framework 
and  lining  can  all  be  undone  in  about  an  hour’s  time,  and  packed 
up  in  bundles.  In  the  front  space  the  lining  only  comes  up  about 
five  feet.  Two  shutters  close  up  the  rest  of  the  space — the  one  a 
rolling,  and  the  other  a  sliding,  shutter.  With  these  the  space  is 
closed  up  when  the  camera  is  not  in  use,  which  keeps  the  place 
wind  and  water-tight. 

The  next  part  which  I  have  to  describe  is  the  camera  proper. 
It  is  a  square  frame  15  feet  long,  5  feet  broad  by  3  feet  6  inches 
wide,  with  rails  running  through  it  at  various  intervals,  so  as  to 
make  it  as  firm  as  possible  and  as  light  as  is  consistent  with 
rigidity.  The  part  of  the  frame  which  is  exposed  when  working 
(see  woodcut)  is  covered  with  cloth,  so  that  the  joints,  though 
coming  and  going  with  the  weather,  will  not  admit  the  light.  In 
the  inside  of  this  frame  is  a  moveable  partition  of  black  cloth 
running  from  top  to  bottom ;  also  two  frames  horizontal  to  this 
partition,  which  move  upon  sliders,  and  serve  as  focussing-screens 
to  receive  the  image.  On  the  top  of  this  camera  proper  are  placed 
two  small  boxes  which  hold  the  condensers,  negatives,  and  en¬ 
larging  lenses.  In  the  inside  of  them  are  arrangements  for 
focussing ;  also  for  a  horizontal  and  vertical  motion  for  the  nega¬ 
tives.  All  the  movements  have  to  be  so  arranged  that  they  can 
be  pinched  up  with  screws,  so  that  in  the  process  of  printing  no 
further  movement  can  take  place,  as  the  slightest  motion  would 
be  fatal  to  a  good  result.  The  square  frame  which  I  have  just 
described  is  then  hung  on  its  centre,  or  as  nearly  as  possible  so  as 
to  give  a  balance,  and  when  so  bung  moves  to  the  ascension  and 
declension  of  the  sun.  That  this  motion  may  be  performed  with 
ease  it  is  swung  down  on  the  top  of  a  sliding  shutter.  That 
shutter  is  raised  and  lowered  by  an  endless  chain  running  over 
pulleys,  wrought  by  suitable  machinery  inside  the  solar 
camera  house.  The  camera,  when  attached  to  the  shutter,  moves 
up  and  down  with  it;  when  not  in  use  it  is  detached,  thrown 
back,  and  stands  perpendicularly.  By  the  means  already  described 
we  have  got  the  two  motions.  .  ^ 

The  great  objection  urged  against  solar  cameras  is  the  difficulty 
of  keeping  the  sun’s  rays  on  the  centre  of  the  condenser  and  en- 
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larging  lens  all  the  time  of  printing.  In  this  I  find  no  difficulty. 
The  means  by  which  I  succeed  is  by  having  a  tube  fixed  to  the 
side  of  the  camera  and  parallel  to  it.  Through  this  tube  the  sun 
must  shine,  and  it  will  only  do  so  when  the  camera  is  kept  direct¬ 
ly  pointing  to  it ;  and  when  such  is  the  case  the  rays  must  strike 
the  centre  of  the  condenser  and  lens.  You  may  ask — Well,  what 
are  the  advantages  to  be  gained  for  all  this  extra  expense  ?  They 
are — Firstly:  The  pictures  can  be  printed  in  about  half  the  time 
taken  by  a  mirror  camera.  Secondly  :  Two  pictures  can  be  printed 
at.  the  same  time,  one  motion  serving  for  both.  Thirdly:  Any  lad 
with  ordinary  judgment  can  work  the  camera.  Fourthly:  The 
pictures  obtained  are  much  sharper.  Although  there  are  no 
perfect  specimens  here  to-night,  I  am  fully  persuaded,  from  what 
I  have  seen  of  the  working  of  both  machines,  that  the  superiority 
of  this  over  the  reflecting  camera  is  beyond  dispute. 


APPLICATIONS  OP  PHOTOGRAPHY  TO  ART 
MANUFACTURES.* 

ByW.  H.  Davies 

The  applications  of  photography,  while  admittedly  extending,  are  yet 
hut  very  limited.  People  seem  to  forget  that  the  same  means  which  copy 
so  faithfully  and  truly  the  human  form  can  equally  reproduce  on  any 
scale  and  to  any  degree  of  minuteness  almost  any  object  whatever.  Pro¬ 
fessions  in  which  design  and  art — manufacturing  or  otherwise — play  a 
considerable  or  chief  part,  ought  to  make  much  more  use  of  our  art-science 
than  is  now  done ;  and,  in  view  of  the  undoubted  fact  that  there  is  an 
increased  taste  for  a  finer  and  better  class  of  ornamental  work  in  all 
things  that  we  make  even  daily  and  common  use  of  is  rapidly  developing, 
the  question  arises — How  can  photography  be  applied  in  assisting  the 
development  of  this  taste  ? 

Mr.  Taylor  at  our  last  meeting  called  attention  to  the  new  process 
of  photodiaphanie.  This  is  an  application  of  our  art  in  which  very 
much  may  be  done  to  spread  good  ideas  of  taste  and  truth  in  art.  In 
passing,  allow  me  to  state  that  I  find  the  best  mode  of  removing  the 
film  to  be  the  following  : — Give  your  paper  a  good  thick  coat  of  liquid 
starch  before  albumenising  it ;  then,  after  fixing,  &c.,  float  it  on  warm 
water.  The  starch  which  is  comparatively  insoluble  in  cold  water  is  not 
so  in  hot  water,  and  it  is  dissolved  out,  leaving  the  two  films,  paper  and 
albumen,  separate.  In  albumenising  use  the  albumen  of  the  full  strength. 

Another  method  of  using  photography  for  artistic  decoration  is  to 
produce  large-sized  positive  transparencies,  either  from  large  negatives 
or  by  the  simple  method  of  enlarging  from  small  ones.  These  can 
be  used  to  supersede  the  so-called  diaphanie  and  stained  glass  for  the 
windows  of  halls,  lobbies,  and,  it  may  be,  the  lower  windows  of  parlours 
where  an  obscuration  is  desired  for  the  outside.  These  transparencies, 
being  clearly  visible  only  from  the  inside,  are  a  protection,  and  are  also 
i  beautiful  at  the  same  time. 

Another  example  of  a  very  fine  kind  was  exhibited  at  our  late  Exhibi¬ 
tion  at  the  University,  where  transparent  pictures,  both  plain  and 
coloured,  were  made  into  beautiful  gas  shades,  being  in  effect  infinitely 
superior  to  the  common  greyed  and  cut  shade,  and  only  needing 
an  introduction,  I  think,  to  create  a  most  extensive  and  lucrative 
branch  of  commerce.  They  were  very  much  admired,  and  perhaps 
attracted  as  much,  if  not  more,  attention  than  anything  else  shown  there. 
Joubert’s  burnt-in  photographs  also  could  be  used  for  this  and  other 
application  before  named ;  and,  from  their  permanence,  could  in  many 
instances  replace  stained  glass  with  great  advantage  to  the  taste  of  the 
beholders. 

For  the  architect,  the  modeller,  the  sculptor,  and  the  builder,  photo¬ 
graphy  has  done  much  in  reproducing  faithfully  the  picturesque  and 
the  beautiful  in  ancient  and  modern  buildings ;  but  there  is  one  point 
in  which  photographers  have  as  yet  failed,  and  that  is  in  neglecting  the 
details  of  architecture.  We  all  know  that  buildings  are  rarely  repro¬ 
duced  strictly,  and  we  are  equally  aware  that  while  the  structural  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  ruined  abbey  may  be  gleaned  from  an  ordinary  photographic 
view  of  it,  the  details  of  its  ornamental  character  are  almost  lost.  This, 
which  is  a  great  charm  in  architecture,  has  been  quite  neglected.  Large 
plates  of  bosses,  capitals,  corbels,  window  tracery,  ornamental  mouldings, 
and  details  of  all  sorts  would  be  and  are  greedily  sought  after,  and  would 
well  repay  the  trouble  of  making  them,  as  well  as  be  sowing  broadcast  the 
i  seed  from  which  new  ideas  spring.  A  photographic  book  of  such  designs 
j  would  be  invaluable  to  all  connected  with  architecture  and  ornamental  art. 

In  an  educational  point  of  view  photography  has  hardly  been  pressed 
into  service.  Why,  for  instance,  should  our  schools  be  decorated  with 
I  cheap  misrepresentations  of  plants,  animals,  and  other  objects,  when 
the  photographic  verisimilitude  could  easily  be  had  if  the  Privy  Council 
on  Education  could  be  induced  to  recommend  truth  only  to  be  taught  in 
these  matters  ?  Besides,  we  all  know  the  exceeding  difficulty  of  realising 
from  a  written  description  what  an  object  really  is  like  (and  to  know  what 
it  is,  is  a  part  of  education) ;  but  to  read  the  description  and  to  be  shown 
!  the  object  or  its  photograph — be  it  plant,  mineral,  or  animal — fixes  at 
once  the  lesson  and  the  idea  in  the  young  mind,  which  never  loses  the 
impression  thus  made :  it  becomes  part  and  parcel  of  the  stored-up  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  future  man 

*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  October  21st,  1863 , 


With  the  coming  perfection  of  photolithography  and  engraving  we 
may  be  shortly  able  to  cover  the  walls  of  our  nurseries  and  schools  with 
truths  drawn  from  the  great  book  of  Nature,  undeviatingly  copied  by  her 
own  occult  powers,  and  rendered  lastingly  visible  and  useful  by  the  busy 
brains  and  blackened  fingers  of  us  and  our  co -labourers  in  this  wide  and 
as  yet  uncultivated  field  of  art. 

In  our  homes  the  productions  of  photography  have  but  penetrated  in  a 
dilletanti  sort  of  way,  either  as  portraits,  as  landscapes,  as  copies  of  some 
loved  but  lost  object  of  endearment;  or  as  a  means  of  wiling  away  an 
idle  hour,  as  with  the  stereoscope,  the  portfolio,  or  the  album.  But  there 
is  room  for  a  much  more  extensive  display  of  its  useful,  ornamental,  and 
beautiful  character  in  our  furniture  and  our  pottery. 

The  potter  who  succeeds  in  banishing  the  “  cheap-and-nasty  ”  kinds  of 
ornamentation  from  our  domestic  utensils,  and  replacing  them  by  the 
beautiful  productions  of  the  camera,  will  confer  a  boon  on  society,  and 
secure  a  fortune  to  himself— two  things  rarely  found  in  juxtaposition. 

We  need  not  despair  of  seeing  our  art  represented  on  the  dinner 
table,  adding  a  new  charm  to  the  already  beautiful  pottery  ware  of  our 
country.  We  have  now  so  many  of  the  metals  which  are  capable  of 
being  first  printed  on  paper  that  there  need  be  no  fear  as  to  obtaining 
variety  of  colour  in  the  productions.  We  can  make  gold  prints  with  the 
ammonio-citrate  of  iron,  developed  by  terchloride  of  gold  :  this,  when 
burnt,  should  give  a  series  of  fine  reds  and  purples.  Silver  will  give  us 
magnificent  yellows  ;  iron  the  duller  reds  and  browns  ;  and  so  on  through 
the  series.  Whatever  metallic  compound  we  can  apply  to  the  paper  in  the 
state  of  fluid,  and  reduce  it  by  light,  the  resulting  picture  can  be  applied 
to  the  unglazed  ware,  and  the  condition  of  perfect  thinness  desired  for 
the  covering  of  curved  surfaces  can  be  easily  obtained  by  the  removal  of 
the  albumenous  film  from  the  paper  ;  and  should  the  capabilities  of  photo¬ 
lithography  prove  sufficient  for  gradation  (which  from  present  experi¬ 
ments  I  am  beginning  to  hope)  as  well  as  lines,  we  may  consider  this  point 
as  settled,  for  by  its  means  any  and  every  colour  could  be  transferred  with 
the  same  facility  that  the  common  woodcuts  now  are,  and  probably  as 
cheaply.  From  the  art-manufactures  of  Wedgwood  and  Minton  to  the 
fabrication  of  coal-scuttles  is  a  very  great  descent ;  but,  in  this  race,  the 
scuttles  have  gained  the  precedence,  as,  for  some  time,  I  have  seen  the 
very  questionable  taste  of  decorating  this  humble  but  useful  article  of 
domestic  use  with  the  triumphs  of  high  art  in  the  shape  of  small  pictures 
of  sculpture,  such  as  Danneker’s  Ariadne ,  Foley’s  Ino  and  Bacchus ,  &c.  &e. 

It  is  mainly,  however,  in  the  perfection  of  photographic  block  printing] 
engraving,  and  lithography  that  we  must  look  for  the  popularisation  of 
our  art.  We  must  be  able  to  produce  illustrations  for  books  as  cheaply 
and  better  than  the  woodcuts  at  present  in  use ;  and  that  being  made 
certain,  all  representations  of  natural  objects  and  scenery  will  be  required 
to  be  photographically  true.  At  present  we  cannot  depend  on  the  truth 
of  the  thousandth  part  of  the  representations  we  get  served  up  to  us  in 
books  of  travel,  of  science,  or  of  education.  In  these  matters  we  almost 
invariably  get  what  we  do  not  want — a  bit  of  the  artist’s  ideality.  Now, 
we  don’t  want  this :  we  want,  in  these  matters,  truth  before  all  things] 
and  as  many  truths  in  as  small  a  bulk  or  space  as  possible.  The  true 
artist  will  always  find  room  for  his  faculty  of  creative  imitation ;  and 
the  false  teacher  in  art  will  be  better  employed  as  the  servant  of  nature 
than  as  the  disseminator  of  untruths. 

To  wholesale  dealers  in  articles  of  taste  and  luxury,  photography 
must  prove  invaluable  if  properly  used.  As  an  article  of  trade,  books  of 
patterns  and  designs  have  hitherto  been  got  up  at  immense  expense, 
the  need  for  copies  being  limited— a  supply  of  a  hundred  being-  pro- 
bably  far  above  the  demand.  From  the  ever-changing  fashions  and 
styles,  in  a  few  years  these  patterns  become  obsolete,  and  there  is  need 
for  quite  another  book,  thus  entailing  endless  heavv  expenses,  besides 
increasing  the  risk  of  piracy,  &c.  In  the  iron  trade,  for  instance,  almost 
every  large  concern  has  its  book  of  patterns  got  up  at  great  cost  for  the 
use,  probably,  of  their  own  travellers  and  a  very  few  of  their  principal 
customers  ;  and,  as  new  things  are  constantly  coming  out,  the  book  soon 
becomes  out  of  date..  Now,  were  manufacturers  to  adopt  photography 
as  an  adjunct  to  their  business,  every  design,  as  finished,  could  be  pic¬ 
tured  and  ready  for  distribution  in  a  few  days.  As  an  example  of  the 
kind  of  thing  I  allude  to  1  submit  a  few  leaves  from  my  own  book  of 
designs  to  illustrate  the  usefulness  of  such  a  method  of  registering-  the 
designer’s  thoughts,  as  well  as  giving  a  guarantee  to  the  purchaser3 that 
the  articles  are  as  they  seem,  not  as  they  may  be  made  to  appear  in  a 
showy  drawing. 


New  Work. — In  Berlin  the  Brothers  Burchard  are  publishing  photo¬ 
lithographic  reproductions  of  the  choicest  etchings,  engravings,  and 
sketches  of  eminent  masters  representative  of  all  the  various  schools. 

Photograph  op  Altar  Screen.— We  have  received  from  Dr.  Hamilton, 
of  Poole,  an  excellent  photograph  of  the  altar  screen  of  the  Priory 
Church,  Christ.  Church,  which,  besides  being  good  as  a  photograph,  pos¬ 
sesses  also  considerable  artistic  value.  The  direct  sunlight  streaming  in 
from  the  windows  on  the  right-hand  falls  in  quaint  patches  on  the  sculpture 
of  the  screen  and  pavement,  relieving  the  dark  mass  of  the  communion 
table  and  nearly  as  dark  line  of  railing  with  happy  contrast,  and  the 
shadows,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  heavy,  are  rich  and  transpa¬ 
rent.  The  streak  of  light  divides  the  picture  diagonally  into  two  parts, 
not  of  equal  size,  but  the  smaller  possessing  more  shadow  than  the  larger 
portion  a  perfect  idea  of  due  balance  is  conveyed. 
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NOTES  OP  A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TRIP  TO  DERBYSHIRE. 

By  A.  Nicholson. 

Few  readers  of  the  photographic  journals  can  have  failed  to  observe  that 
at  the  beginning  of  each  photographic  season  numerous  letters  appear 
from  anxious  amateurs,  inquiring  for  information  as  to  the  best  and  most 
available  spots  for  obtaining  views ;  and  it  has  often  occurred  to  me  that 
the  enterprising  proprietor  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography 
would  be  conferring  a  boon  on  the  photographic  public,  as  well  as  putting 
some  profit  in  his  own  pocket,  were  he  to  collect  and  epitomise  the 
numerous  sketches  of  photographic  trips  that  have  appeared  from  time  to 
time  in  that  publication,  and  issue  them  in  the  shape  of  a  small  volume. 
If  subdivided  into  districts,  thereby  embracing  all  the  celebrated  localities 
in  the  kingdom,  the  hook  would  he  both  interesting  arid  useful  to  all,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  of  its  commercial  success. 

Let  us  hope  he  may  take  the  hint.  In  the  meantime  perhaps  the  fol¬ 
lowing  hasty  notes  of  a  trip  I  enjoyed  during  the  summer  with  the  camera 
in  Derbyshire  will  he  of  some  service  to  some  of  my  brother  amateurs 
who  may  purpose  at  a  future  day  to  go  over  the  same  ground. 

For  the  past  four  years  my  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  S.  Bourne,  has  been 
my  companion  in  my  photographic  rambles,  hut  this  year  I  could  not 
enjoy  the  pleasure  of  his  society,  he  being  in  the  far  East,  at  Simla, 
where  he  is  doing  wonders  with  the  camera.  I  was  therefore  forced  to 
content  myself  with  the  companionship  of  a  non-photographic  friend. 
Before  proceeding  further  I  would  remark  that,  although  I  was  particu¬ 
larly  fortunate  in  my  companion,  as  a  rule  it  is  advisable  to  avoid  the 
companionship  of  a  non-photographer  when  on  a  trip  with  the  camera.  To 
the  photographer  the  business  is  all  pleasurable  anxiety  and  excitement, 
hut  to  his  friend,  who  probably  takes  but  little  interest  in  the  art,  or  views 
it  with  indifference,  the  affair  very  soon  becomes  a  bore,  and  an  irksome 
feeling  affects  both  parties. 

But  to  proceed.  On  the  11th  July  we  started  from  Euston  Square  by 
the  five  o’clock  train  for  Matlock,  and  arrived  at  that  romantic  village 
in  due  time,  after  a  hot,  tiresome,  and  dusty  journey.  Previously  to 
reaching  Matlock,  however,  I  had  been  making  some  inquiries  of  my  fel¬ 
low  passengers  as  to  the  nearest  town  or  village  to  Haddon  Hall — the  place 
at  which  I  proposed  to  commence  operations — and  on  learning  that  both 
Rowsley  and  Bakewell  were  much  nearer  to  it  than  Matlock,  I  determined 
to  make  Bakewell  our  head  quarters.  We  therefore  proceeded  right  on  to 
that  place,  and  arrived  late  in  the  evening,  putting  up  at  the  ‘  ‘  Castle’  ’  inn — 
a  comfortable  hostelrie  without  pretensions,  and  I  would  recommend  it  to 
any  visitor  who  may  he  on  a  similar  excursion,  and  who  likes  good 
attendance  and  clean  beds  with  moderate  charges.  Bakewell  is  a  quiet 
•little  market  town,  pleasantly  situate  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Wye. 
A  good  general  view  of  it  may  he  obtained  from  the  road  above  the  bridge 
leading  to  the  railway  station,  and  the  surrounding  hills  make  a  capital 
background.  The  church  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  a  very  fine 
structure.  It  possesses  several  handsome  monuments,  and  a  Saxon  cross 
in  the  churchyard  is  well  worth  the  expenditure  of  a  plate. 

The  day  after  our  arrival  being  Sunday,  we  had  intended  going  to 
church,  hut,  from,  the  fatigue  occasioned  by  our  long  railway  journey,  I 
am  obliged  to  confess  that  we  overslept  ourselves,  and  on  looking  at  the 
clock  after  breakfast  we  discovered  we  were  much  too  late  for  service. 
The  weather  was  exquisite,  and  we  made  up  our  minds  to  enjoy  a  walk, 
and  so  sallied  forth,  taking,  as  was  natural,  the  road  to  Haddon. 

Leaving  the  inn  we  passed  the  post-office,  and  took  the  pleasant  footpath 
by  the  hank  of  the  river.  This  brought  us  to  the  meadows,  across  which 
we  proceeded  until  we  came  to  a  gate  opening  into  the  Matlock  road. 
Half  a  mile  further  on  we  reached  Haddon  Hall — the  glorious  old 
pile-standing  on  an  eminence  overlooking  the  clear  and  gentle  Wye. 
The  view  of  this  venerable  structure  from  the  road  is  extremely  pic¬ 
turesque,  and  the  best  exterior  picture  of  it  is  to  be  obtained  from  the 
meadow  below,  a  little  lower  than  the  bridge.  Its  fine  old  castellated 
towers,  rising  in  majestic  beauty  from  the  grey  limestone  rock  on  which 
it  is  built,  amidst  the  noble  trees  that  surround  it,  with  the  pleasant 
stream  in  the  foreground,  make  up  a  picture  of  exquisite  loveliness.  For 
a  history  and  description  in  detail  of  the  building  I  must  refer  to  the 
guide  books.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  after  belong¬ 
ing  to  several  families,  it  is  now  in  the  possession  of  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Rutland. 

We  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  keeper’s  house,  for  the  purpose,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  of  obtaining  ingress  to  the  building ;  but  no  one  seemed  to  he  within, 
as  the  only  response  we  met  with  was  the  furious  barking  of  a  dog.  The 
family,  apparently,  had  all  gone  to  church,  and  the  canine  watchman  was 
left  in  sole  possession.  We  therefore  had  to  be  satisfied  with  an  outside  view; 
and,  after  selecting  a  few  good  “sights”  for  the  morrow’s  operations, 
retraced  our  steps  to  Bakewell,  going  this  time  by  the  high  road,  and 
visiting  on  the  way  the  peat  wells,  as  they  are  called,  which  are  two  natu¬ 
ral  springs  from  the  peat  moss  running  into  stone  basins.  The  water  is 
very  bright  and  pleasant  to  taste,  and  no  doubt  it  has  some  medicinal 
virtue,  but  I  was  unable  to  leam  from  anyone  what  its  peculiar  qualities 
were.  These  wells  are  situated  a  little  way  out  of  Bakewell,  close  upon 
the  road  amidst  a  clump  of  trees,  and  may  readily  he  found. 

After  dinner  we  again  sallied  forth,  and  enjoyed  a  delightful  ramble  up 
the  Wye  towards  the  village  of  Ashford,  which  is  celebrated  for  its  black 
marble;  andno  doubt,  if  time  had  permitted,  many  fine  pictures  could  have 
been  “bagged”  in  that  neighbourhood,  but  I  hope  on  some  future  day  to 
revisit  and  explore  its  beauties. 


Monday,  the  13th. — Awoke  at  six  o’clock  and  discovered  to  my  intense 
satisfaction  that  it  was  a  lovely  still  morning — a  little  hazy,  but  scarcely  a 
breath  of  wind  stirred  the  trees.  Breakfast  was  soon  over,  and  we  started 
in  high  spirits  for  the  Hall.  Having  engaged  a  “  trap”  from  the  inn  to 
convey  the  cameras,  tent,  &c.,  as  well  as  ourselves,  we  reached  Haddon 
in  about  twenty  minutes,  and,  after  explaining  our  object  to  Mrs.  Bath— 
the  pleasant  and  obliging  person  who  shows  the  building— I  at  once  com¬ 
menced  operations.  The  first  plate  (seven  and  a-half  by  four  and  a-quar- 
ter)  was  “  fired  off  ”  at  the  well-known  terrace  steps  from  the  lawn,  and  it 
was  a  success.  I  then  repeated  the  view  with  the  stereoscopic  lenses  ;  next 
a  general  view  of  the  Hall  from  the  lawn  ;  then  one  from  the  top  of  the 
terrace  steps,  taking  in  part  of  the  balustrade,  and  an  excellent  picture  it 
is — in  fact  this  is  the  point  from  which  by  far  the  best  view  may  be  had. 
Another  nice  stereograph  was  obtained  from  the  terrace.  I  then  attempted 
the  middle  terrace  itself,  with  its  beautiful  old  yew  trees ;  hut  this  was 
a  failure,  owing  to  the  diaphragm  in  the  camera  between  the  lenses  re¬ 
flecting  light  upon  the  plate,  thereby  producing  fog.  This  diaphragm  is 
made  of  wood,  and  from  frequent  handling  it  had  lost  its  dull  black,  and 
become  slightly  polished.  I  exposed  several  plates  for  this  view,  doing 
my  best  to  shade  the  lenses,  hut  all  in  vain,  each  being  invariably  fogged 
at  the  point  where  the  reflection  occurred.  I  felt  disappointed  at  losing 
this  capital  subject  for  a  stereoscopic  picture;  but  it  was  a  well-merited 
punishment  for  my  omitting  to  see  to  the  state  of  the  diaphragm  before  I 
started  from  home. 

The  day  by  this  time  was  far  spent,  and  the  craving  of  the  stomach 
began  to  urge  us  to  desist;  so  we  took  the  negatives  down  to  the  keeper’s 
house  at  the  gate,  varnished  them  at  her  kitchen  fire  and  then  departed, 
well  satisfied  on  the  whole  with  my  first  day’s  work. 

14th. — Another  charming  morning;  and  no  time  was  lost  in  again  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  Haddon,  taking  our  favourite  road  by  the  meadows.  Reaching 
the  Hall  I  was  soon  at  work,  and  as  the  sun  was  favourable  for  a  picture  of 
the  door  by  which  it  is  said  the  celebrated  beauty,  Dorothy  Y  emon,  stole 
away  with  her  lover,  I  began  operations  on  it.  This  door  is  at  the  extreme 
east  end  of  the  building,  and  leads  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps  to  the  middle 
terrace.  It  is  greatly  overshadowed  with  the  fine  old  cedars — so  much  so, 
that  even  in  bright  sunshine  I  found  long  exposure  necessary.  I  took 
two  stereoscopic  pictures  of  it :  to  one  I  allowed  two  minutes,  and  to  the 
otherno  less  than  three  anda-half  minutes’  exposure.  Both  arc  good,  but, 
if  anything,  that  longer  exposed  is  the  best.  This  day  we  took  nine  ex¬ 
cellent  negatives,  which  we  varnished,  as  before,  at  Mrs.  Bath’s  kitchen 
fire,  and  then  wended  our  way  hack  to  Bakewell,  leaving  the  things  again 
at  the  Hall,  as  I  found  there  were  still  one  or  two  more  pictures  to  be  got 
in  the  building,  besides  the  exterior  ones  which  I  had  not  yet  attempted. 

loth. — A  beautiful  day,  but  hazy,  and  with  some  symptoms  of  wind, 
which  by  no  means  added  to  our  happiness,  seeing  that  I  was  to  be 
engaged  principally  on  outside  views  of  Haddon.  Before  proceeding  to 
the  meadow  for  the  outside  pictures  I  exposed  a  plate  at  “  Dorothy 
Vernon’s  Walk,”  which  forms  the  zipper  terrace.  It  is  a  short  avenue  of 
fine  old  trees,  but  the  “  walk”  is  so  neglected  and  overrun  with  nettles 
as  to  make  it  scarcely  worth  a  plate.  I  could  not,  however,  refrain  from 
bringing  home  one  negative  of  the  spot  where  the  pretty  Dorothy  had  so 
often  perambulated.  After  one  other  picture  of  the  fore-court,  I  enlisted 
the  services  of  a  good-natured  fellow,  who  appeared  to  be  waiting  for 
some  of  the  visitors,  to  help  me  in  getting  the  things  over  to  the  mea¬ 
dows  for  the  exterior  views  ;  hut,  alas  !  I  had  just  put  up  the  tent  and 
made  all  ready  for  work  when  the  dreaded  wind  arose  ;  and  although  I 
exposed  plate  after  plate,  “  dodging”  the  wind,  and  taking  every  advan¬ 
tage  when  a  lull  occurred,  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  did  not  get  one  perfect 
negative,  and  after  two  hours’  heroic  perseverance  gave  in  to  the 
elements  and  packed  up. 

16th. — Being  so  near  to  the  far-famed  Chatsworth — the  princely  seatoi 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire— we  determined  to  pay  it  a  flying  visit,  and  no 
one  going  to  that  neighbourhood  should  miss  it.  Accordingly  I  hired 
a  dog-cart  from  the  inn,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  we  reached  the 
“  Palace  of  the  Peak.”  Having  “done”  the  noble  mansion,  gardens, 
grounds,  &c.,  in  the  usual  tourist  fashion,  we  returned  to  Bakewell.  _  „ 

Refreshing  the  inward  man,  resting  the  horse,  settling  our  “  little  bill, 
and  getting  tbe  things  packed  in  the  gig,  occupied  us  about  an  hour,  and 
we  then  started  for  Dovedale,  taking  the  road  by  Larkhill  Dale  and  New- 
haven.  Passing  Haddon  Hall  on  our  left  once  more,  and  giving  it  “one 
last  fond  look,”  we  turned  to  the  right,  entering  Larkhill  Valley.  This 
dale,  like  all  the  others  in  Derbyshire,  possesses  many  beauties,  and  a 
few  days  in  it  with,  tbe  camera  could  be  well  spent.  Ihere  are  exten¬ 
sive  lead  smelting  works  at  the  entrance,  on  the  banks  of  the  picturesque 
little  river  Dakin ;  and  here  several  charming  views  might  be  obtained, 
especially  one  having  a  small  lake  and  the  bridge  in  the  foreground,  an 
the  rocks  and  hills  in  the  rear.  The  road  soon  leaves  the  valley,  and 
then  the  scenery  becomes  tame  and  uninteresting  in  the  extreme  ;  indeed 
the  remainder  of  the  distance  to  within  about  two  mhes  of  Doveda  e  is 
bleak  and  miserable.  Wearied  with  the  long  drive,  I  need  hard  y  say 
we  were  glad  to  arrive  at  Dovedale,  putting  up  at  the  Pevenl  o  '  0 
Peak”  inn,  where  we  purposed  remaining  during  our _  sojourn.  _  Mrs. 
Williams,  the  landlady,  soon  made  us  comfortable,  lighting  a  fire  m  tne 
neat  little  parlour  (for  although  it  was  summer  we  felt  chilled  comm,, 
across  the  bleak  hills),  and  placing  before  us  a  most  excellent  tea  ana 
“fixings.”  Refreshed  and  comforted  by  our  substantial  meal  we  ten 
disposed  for  a  stroll,  so  off  we  started,  wending  our  steps  of  course  to  the 
dale.  Going  through  a  gate  at  the  hack  of  the  inn,  we  took  the  tootpatft 
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that  winds  round  the  bottom  of  the  conical  hill  called  Thorpe  Cloud, 
down  a  small  riverless  valley,  until  we  reached  the  “  Silver  Dove,”  and 
the  entrance  of  the  dale. 

Dovedale  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  beautiful  valleys  in  Eng¬ 
land,  possessing  nearly  all  the  requisites  for  painter,  poet,  and  photo¬ 
grapher.  There  are  many  more  grand  and  sublime  glens  in  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  but  none,  I  believe,  can  surpass  it  in  such  an  endless  and 
varied  succession  of  charming  scenery.  It  is  about  three  miles  in  length, 
and  the  whole  distance  is  one  continued  mass  of  the  picturesque. 
The  beautiful  stream  well  [named  by  Cotton  as  the  “  Princess 
of  Rivers,  ”  rushes  through  it  clear  and  sparkling ;  now  dancing 
•over  the  rocks  and  stones,  now  moving  along  in  placid  quiet¬ 
ness  at  the  pools,  again  “  making  sweet  music,”  leaping  _  merrily 
along,  occasionally  forming  small  waterfalls,  and  so  on,  until  it  passes 
out  of  the  vale,  when  it  gradually  assumes  a  more  subdued  charac¬ 
ter,  being  increased  in  bulk  by  the  junction  of  the  Hamps  and  Manifold. 
Erom  the  backs  of  this  pleasant  stream  the  hills  rise  in  majestic  beauty — 
here  luxuriantly  clothed  with  the  foliage  of  the  birch,  hazel,  ash,  and  fir ; 
there  projecting  in  barren  grandeur  their  bald  moss-tinted  crags,  in  pre¬ 
cipitous  masses  and  towering  forms.  The  dale  winds  considerably,  and 
at  every  turn  new  scenery  of  the  most  charming  and  exciting  character 
meets  the  eye  of  the  visitor,  and  if  he  be  a  photographer  he  needs  only  to 
plant  his  camera  at  any  spot,  and  a  picture  will  be  obtained  which  he  may 
well  prize. 

The  evening  was  remarkably  fine,  and  so  delighted  were  we  with  the 
exquisite  scenery  that  unconsciously  we  wandered  to  nearly  the  end, 
and  were  only  aroused  to  a  sense  of  our  rashness  by  the  descending  rays 
of  the  sun  deeply  shadowing  the  lower  parts  of  the  valley.  We  hastened 
to  retrace  our  steps,  but  it  was  nearly  dark  before  we  got  back  to  the  inn. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next) . 


HU*  tings  of  S0xxeli.es. 

NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Association  took  place  at  Myddelton  Hall, 
Islington,  on  Wednesday,  the  21st  ult., — George  Shadbolt,  Esq.,  Y.P.,  in 
the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  ballotted  for,  and  duly  elected  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association  : — Mr.  Alfred  Sanders,  Mr.  Henry  Y.  Clements, 
and  Mr.  G.  Cartland. 

Mr.  George  Dawson,  in  laying  on  the  table  the  presentation  prints 
selected  by  himself  and  Mr.  Hislop,  said : — I  have  the  pleasure  to  announce 
that  the  presentation  photographs  for  the  year,  long  since  due,  are  now 
ready  for  delivery  to  the  members  of  our  Association,  although  it  was 
only  at  our  last  meeting  that  Mr.  Hislop  and  myself  were  instructed  to 
obtain  them.  We  were  left  very  much  to  our  own  discretion  as  to  the 
selection ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  desire  was  generally  expressed  by 
members  of  the  Committee  to  secure  if  possible  some  of  Wilson’s  beauti¬ 
ful  cabinet  views  for  our  purpose.  Accordingly  we  lost  no  time  in  com¬ 
municating  with  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Bishop,  of  the  firm  of  Marion, 
Son,  and  Co.,  but  found  their  regular  terms  of  publication  too  high  to 
suit  the  limited  fund  placed  at  our  disposal.  After  we  had  explained 
more  fully  to  these  gentlemen  the  object  for  which  the  photographs  were 
intended,  they  spontaneously  waived  all  claim  to  profit,  granted  us  the 
use  of  their  negatives  without  restriction,  and,  with  generous  liberality, 
offered  to  supply  two  photographs  to  each  member  for  the  mere  price  of 
printing  and  mounting.  Nor  did  their  goodwill  to  us  end  here  :  in  order 
that  the  copies  might  be  supplied  without  delay,  Mr.  Bishop  (for  the  firm 
of  Marion  and  Co.)  placed  the  whole  of  his  stock  at  our  disposal  for  selec¬ 
tion,  and  Mr.  Hislop  and  myself  trust  that  the^  selection  made  will  meet 
with  your  approval. 

This  announcement  was  receive'd  with  applause  by  the  members,  and 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.,  proposed  by  Mr.  Simpson 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  Bockett,  was  passed  by  acclamation. 

The  Treasurer  (Mr.  Hill)  desired  to  remind  the  members  that  the 
album  of  the  Association  needed  contributions,  and  expressed  a  hope  that 
members  would  soon  be  sending  in  evidence  of  the  result  of  their  sum¬ 
mer’s  labours. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hart  exhibited  his  apparatus  for  estimating  the  amount  of 
metallic  silver  in  silver  residues  and  photographers’  waste,  and  for  testing 
nitrate  of  silver  baths,  the  leading  features  of  which  are  as  follow  ° 

In  the  case  of  photographers’  waste  or  assumed  chloride  of  silver,  a 
known  weight— say  15  grains— of  the  material  to  be  tested  is  introduced 
into  a  tester  with  some  fragments  of  metallic  zinc,  upon  which  mixture 
diluted  sulphuric  acid  is  poured.  A  brisk  effervescence  immediately  en¬ 
sues,  owing  to  the  escape  of  hydrogen  gas  through  the  decomposition  of 
the  water.  This  hydrogen,  while  in  the  nascent  state,  combines  with 
the  chlorine  of  the  chloride  of  silver,  reducing  it  to  the  metallic  state. 
As  soon  as  this  is  effected,  the  whole  of  the  zinc  being  dissolved,  the  inso¬ 
luble  precipitate  is  washed,  and  treated  with  pure  nitric  acid  to  reconvert 
it  into  nitrate  of  silver.  The  amount  of  metal  thus  obtained  in  solution 
is  ascertained  by  means  of  a  standard  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  and 
from  the  result  thus  obtained  the  amount  of  metallic  silver  contained 
and,  by  consequence,  the  commercial  value  of  the  specimen  of  residue 
under  examination  is  calculated  by  a  simple  rule  of  proportion. 


Mr.  Hart  illustrated  practically  the  method  of  preparing  and  using 
the  standard  solution.  An  accurately -weighed  quantity  of  chloride 
of  sodium,  in  a  sealed  tube,  being  introduced  into  a  bottle  of  about  eight 
ounces  capacity  is  broken  so  as  to  extrude  the  contents,  and  eight  accu¬ 
rately-measured  ounces  of  distilled  water  added  thereto — this  quantity 
furnishing  the  photographer  with  sufficient  solution  for  about  30  analyses. 
When  it  is  desired  to  ascertain  the  value  of  any  argentiferous  solution 
a  measured  quantity  is  poured  into  a  suitable  vessel.  The  tube  manufac¬ 
tured  by  Mr.  Hart  is  then  filled  up  to  zero  on  the  attached  scale  with  the 
standard  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  by  means  of  an  arrange¬ 
ment  at  its  lower  extremity  this  is  allowed  to  drop  into  the  solution  to 
be  examined  until  it  ceases  to  produce  a  precipitate.  The  tube  or 
“  alkalimeter”  (as  it  may  be  called)  is  so  graduated  that  each  division  is 
equal  to  one  grain  of  chloride  of  silver,  and  each  of  these  divisions 
includes  30  minims  of  solution,  so  that  the  investigation  can  be  carried  on 
with  such  delicacy  as  to  indicate  tho  thirtieth  part  of  a  grain.  This, 
in  point  of  fact,  was  the  only  novelty  connected  with  the  apparatus,  the 
other  features  being  such  as  are  well  known  to  chemists.  Mr.  Hart 
practically  illustrated  the  whole  of  the  operations,  and  as  these  were  of  a 
somewhat  lengthy  nature,  Mr.  Harman  was  invited  to  bring  forward  his 
paper  pending  their  completion. 

Mr.  Alfred  Harman  desired  to  explain  in  the  first  place  that  he  had 
not  promised  a  paper,  as  was  erroneously  supposed,  but  had  simply  to  lay 
before  the  members  the  results  of  a  series  of  comparative  experiments  in 
photographic  printing.  These  were  undertaken  with  the  object  of 
ascertaining  what  were  the  relative  advantages  of  weak  and  strong  sen¬ 
sitising  baths ;  and,  in  order  that  some  satisfactory  conclusion  might  be 
arrived  at,  he  had  employed  in  his  experiments  three  kinds  of  paper  and 
nine  different  strengths  of  nitrate  of  silver  solutions.  The  papers  were 
papier  Saxe,  thick  and  thin,  and  papier  Rive.  The  solutions  varied  in 
strength  from  10  grains  to  160  grains  to  one  ounce  of  water,  and  the  time 
of  floating  from  ten  minutes  to  five  seconds — the  longer  time  being  of 
course  on  the  weaker  solutions,  and  vice  versu.  He  had  pleasure  in  handing 
round  for  inspection  twenty-seven  prints  from  the  same  negative  on  these 
different  papers  and  solutions  ;  and  ho  might  observe  in  reference  to  the 
manner  of  their  production  that  the  utmost  fairness  was  exercised 
throughout,  and  every  precaution  adopted  to  have  all  the  circumstances 
equal.  On  removal  from  the  pressure-  frame  there  was  little  difference 
observable;  but  the  toning  and  fixing  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the 
vigour  of  those  prints  from  the  weaker  solutions.  He  had  observed,  also, 
that  the  albumen  had  a  tendency  to  dissolve  in  the  weaker  solutions,  as 
indicated  by  frothing  when  shaken ;  while  in  the  case  of  the  stronger 
solutions  it  seemed  to  suffer  immediate  coagulation,  and  thus  keep  the 
bath  purer.  About  the  general  result  he  thought  there  could  not  be  two 
opinions.  It  was  obviously  the  proper  and  best  course  to  use  strong 
solutions  and  short  floatings.  The  original  cost  of  a  strong  bath  was  of 
course  more  ;  but  it  was  doubtful  if  it  was  really  more  expensive  in  the 
end,  as  in  the  case  of  the  weaker  baths  there  was  much  more  absorption, 
while  the  action  was  confined  solely  to  the  surface  when  strong  solutions 
were  used. 

The  latter  portion  of  Mr.  Harman’s  remarks  was  elicited  by  questions 
from  the  Chairman,  who  said  he  was  gratified  to  find  that  Mr.  Harman’s 
report  agreed  with  his  (the  Chairman’s)  own  views  at  which  he  had 
arrived  some  years  ago  wffien  on  a  printing  committee  connected  with 
the  Central  Society.  He  should  be  glad  to  have  Mr.  Harman’s  opinion 
as  to  the  advantages  attaching  to  the  employment  of  nitrate  of  soda  in 
the  solution. 

Mr.  Harman  thought  that  but  little  difference  was  observable  in  the 
results  obtained  with  this  salt  in  the  bath  and  those  with  moderately 
strong  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver ;  but  as  to  obtain  a  print  of  a  given 
character  the  same  proportion  of  nitrate  of  silver  must,  in  his  opinion, 
suffer  decomposition,  not  much  advantage  could  accrue. 

The  Chairman  said  there  was  this  advantage,  that  if  the  bath  became 
spoiled  accidentally  there  would  not  be  so  much  silver  salt  ruined  as  if 
no  nitrate  of  soda  were  present. 

Mr.  Simpson  further  observed  that  there  were  many  amateurs  who 
cared  not  to  save  the  washings  from  their  prints,  and  to  these  it  would  be 
a  great  convenience  if  the  results  with  nitrate  of  soda  were  equal  to  those 
obtained  with  pure  nitrate  of  silver  solution. 

Mr.  Hislop  said  that  amid  the  many  conflicting  statements  made  in 
photographic  matters  it  was  important  to  amateurs  to  be  able  to  determine 
if  there  was  any  foundation  for  the  dogmatic  assertions  so  frequently  to 
be  met  with.  He  thought  the  specimens  shown  by  Mr.  Harman  went 
far  to  prove  that  too  much  stress  had  been  laid  on  the  necessity  for  usin°- 
a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  financial  difficulties  attach¬ 
ing  to  its  use  disappeared  on  the  introduction  of  nitrate  of  soda ;  and 
there  was,  moreover,  no  necessity  to  consider  the  question  of  saving- 
waste.  He  was  led  to  try  some  experiments  by  reading  a  statement  in 
The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor,  who  had 
obtained  good  prints  by  using  a  20-grain  solution.  He  (Mr.  Hislop)  had 
tried  40  grains,  and  had  brought  the  results  for  examination  by  the 
members :  it  would  be  seen  they  were  very  fair  results.  With  reference 
to  the  expense,  he  thought  it  was  erroneous  to  suppose  that  a  strong  solu¬ 
tion  was  not  more  expensive  than  a  weak  one,  as,  granting  that  a  certain 
quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver  was  necessary  to  convert  a  given  quantity 
of  chloride  of  ammonium  into  chloride  of  silver  and  nitrate  of  ammonia 
yet  there  was  the  adherent  free  nitrate  of  silver  which,  when  the  water 
had  evaporated,  would  necessarily  be  more  from  a  strong  than  a  weak 
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solution,  and  if  it  could  be  ascertained  how  much  free  nitrate  gave  the 
best  result  it  would  be  a  great  point  gained.  He  (Mr.  Hislop)  had  never 
experimented  with  solutions  so  low  as  10  grains  nor  so  high  as  160  grains 
to  the  ounce.  He  had,  however,  always  found  that  a  little  longer  exposure 
enabled  him  to  get  equally  good  prints  with  a  weak  and  strong  solution  ; 
and  he  thought  the  prints  before  them,  by  Mr.  Harman,  corroborated  his 
experience,  for  he  could  observe  very  little  difference  in  them,  and 
certainly  not  so  much  difference  as  the  extremes  in  strength  of  solution 
would  lead  one  to  expect. 

Mr.  Harman  could  see  a  very  great  difference, — the  10-grain  solution 
having  yielded  a  bad  print,  and  the  160-grain  solution  a  good  one. 

After  this  a  discussion  arose  as  to  what  was  an  intense  negative  and 
what  was  not. 

The  Chairman  deprecated  the  continuance  of  the  discussion  without 
having  the  actual  negative  to  which  allusion  was  made  for  examination, 
on  account  of  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  question,  arising  from  the 
fact  that  some  apparently  weak  negatives  act  like  strong  ones  in  printing 
owing  to  their  non-actinic  colour. 

Mr.  Simpson  said  it  was  often  a  question  with  amateurs  how  little  sil¬ 
ver  would  last  a  given  time  for  the  few  prints  required  at  the  time,  as 
the  bath  was  often  afterwards  set  aside  for  months. 

Some  further  allusions  were  made  to  the  subject  of  thick  and  thin,  or 
rather  weak  and  dense,  negatives. 

Mr.  Dawson  was  of  opinion  that,  if  good  prints  were  required,  strong 
solutions  should  be  used.  He  had  brought,  and  would  then  pass  round, 
some  prints  on  paper  salted  with  twelve  grains  of  chloride  of  ammonium 
to  the  ounce,  and  sensitised  on  a  30,  60,  and  90-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver ;  and  it  would  be  seen  that  they  increased  in  brilliancy  in  a  direct 
ratio  to  the  strength  of  the  solutions.  He  had  made  some  experiments 
with  nitrate  of  soda,  and  if  the  results  which  he  then  showed  were  ex¬ 
amined  it  would  be  seen  there  was  no  advantage  gained,  for  the  prints 
were  by  no  means  so  brilliant  as  with  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
He  had  observed,  also,  that  the  thicker  the  paper  the  longer  floating  did 
it  require  ;  and  he  thought  that,  in  all  experiments,  regard  should  be  had 
to  the  kind  of  paper. 

A  Mem  per  (assuming  that  Mr.  Dawson  prepared  his  own  albumenised 
paper)  desired  to  ask  if  he  (Mr.  Dawson)  could  explain  how  the  bronzing 
or  metallic  appearance  occurred  ? 

Mr.  Dawson  had  observed  that  the  tendency  to  do  this  was  always 
stronger  with  an  old  solution,  and  wdth  gelatine-sized  rather  than  starch- 
sized  papers.  He  therefore  attributed  its  occurrence  to  the  presence  of 
organic  matter. 

Mr.  King  said  there  was  one  point  in  connection  with  the  subject  then 
before  the  meeting  -which  had  not  been  noticed,  and  which,  in  his  opinion, 
was  worthy  of  some  attention.  He  referred  to  the  fact  of  there  being 
eleven  positives  printed  in  one  day  from  one  negative.  Now,  if  this  had 
been  done  all  on  the  same  paper  and  with  the  same  strength  of  solutions, 
the  variation  in  the  actinic  energy  of  the  light  between  morning  and 
afternoon  would  give  rise  to  a  more  less  perfect  reduction  of  the  silver 
(even  though  the  appearance  of  the  prints  might  be  the  same),  and  there 
would  be,  of  course,  a  corresponding  difference  in  the  behaviour  of  the 
prints  under  the  action  of  the  toning  and  fixing  agents.  This  difference, 
he  submitted,  arose  from  the  greater  energy  of  morning  over  afternoon 
light. 

Mr.  Harman  observed  that  the  day  on  which  his  prints  were  produced 
was  a  fine  one  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and  he  was  careful  in  printing  all 
to  the  same  depth  before  immersion  in  the  toning  and  fixing  baths. 

The  Chairman  asked  if  Mr.  Harman  could  state  between  what  hours 
the  printing  had  been  carried  on  P 

Mr.  Harman  replied  from  nine  till  two  o’clock  ;  and,  in  reply  to  a 
question  from  Mr.  Dawson,  he  said  that  the  strong  solution  prints  were 
not  printed  deeper  than  the  others  before  toning. 

Mr.  Dawson  and  Mr.  Simpson  recurred  to  the  subject  of  weak  and 
strong  negatives. 

Mr.  Bockett  asked  if  any  opinion  had  been  formed  as  to  the  relative 
permanency  of  short  and  long  floated  prints  ?  It  seemed  to  him  that  the 
weak  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver  would  necessarily  penetrate  the  paper 
more  completely  than  in  the  case  of  the  shorter  floated  paper,  entailing 
the  necessity  of  longer  fixing,  and  thereby  increasing  the  risk  of  imper¬ 
fectly  performing  this  important  operation.  He  (Mr.  Bockett)  should 
prefer  strong  solutions  and  short  floating  for  this  among  other  reasons. 

Mr.  Cooper  had  very  carefully  made  some  comparative  experiments 
with  solutions  varying  from  40  to  90  grains  to  the  ounce,  and  also  with 
20  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  associated  with  40  grains  of  nitrate  of  soda 
in  one  bath.  He  had,  as  of  course  it  was  always  understood  should  be 
done,  taken  care  to  have  all  the  other  circumstances  equal,  and  the  results 
obtained  certainly  led  him  to  give  the  preference  to  short  floating  and 
strong  solutions. 

The  Chairman  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Harman,  which  was 
unanimously  responded  to. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hart  resumed  his  experiments  with  his  bath-tester,  and, 
while  he  was  doing  so, 

Mr.  Swan  showed  his  very  elegant  crystal-mounted  stereoscopic 
portraits,  produced  in  the  following  manner  : — Two  negative  portraits  are 
taken,  as  explained  by  Mr.  Fry,  with  the  lenses  18  inches  apart,  when  the 
sitter  is  9  feet  distant  from  the  camera.  From  these  transparent  positives 
arc  taken — one  of  which  is  transferred  to  the  side  and  the  other  to  the 
back  of  the  square  glass  prism,  which  has  been  previously  diagonally 


bisected.  The  result  of  the  arrangement  is,  that  on  looking  through  one 
side  of  the  prism  the  picture  at  the  back  and  the  one  at  the  side  are 
found  to  be  accurately  superposed,  producing  the  most  perfect  stereo¬ 
scopic  relief.  These  ingenious  productions  were  much  admired,  and 
examined  with  great  interest  by  the  members. 

Mr.  Martin  was  the  bearer  of  some  exquisito  photographs  bv  Mr. 
Stephen  Thompson,  and  explained  that  they  included  portraits  of  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  views  in  and  around  Balmoral  and 
Abergeldie,  some  of  the  portraits  of  the  ’Prince  of  Wales  being  those 
taken  on  the  day  of  the  Braemar  gathering  (August  27th),  with  which 
the  Prince  was  so  much  pleased  that  Mr.  Thompson  attended  again  in 
the  month  of  September,  at  the  Prince’s  request,  and  executed  a  series  of 
portraits  and  views,  including  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales,, 
and  the  suite  in  attendance.  The  portraits  were  taken  with  Dallmeyer’s 
No.  1  B  lenses;  the  views  with  Ross’s  single  stereoscopic  lenses ;* and 
the  12  X  10  and  panoramic  pictures  with  Dallmeyer’s  triplets.  The  collo¬ 
dion  employed  in  all  cases  was  Home  and  Thomthwaite’s  bromo-iodised. 
As  specimens  of  open-air  portraitures  they  were  excellent ;  and  the 
large  view  of  Corriemulzie  Falls  left  nothing  to  be  desired,  except  the 
possession  of  a  copy  by  everybody  who  saw  it. 

The  Chairman  showed  some  fine  views  in  India,  taken  by  Mr.  Bourne, 
an  old  member  of  the  Association  ;  a  picture  by  Mr.  Dallas’s  new  photo¬ 
graphic  process  ;  and  the  new  form  of  album  containing  some  views  by 
Mr.  Wilson,  published  by  Marion  and  Co. 

Mr.  Dawson  exhibited  some  carte-dc-visite  pictures  and  studies  of 
children,  taken  by  Messrs.  Ross  and  Thomson,  of  Edinburgh,  which 
were  examined  with  much  interest  by  the  members. 

Thanks  were  proposed  and  accorded  to  those  gentlemen  who  had  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  evening ;  and  Mr.  King  having  under¬ 
taken  to  bring  forward  a  paper  on  the  tannin  process  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Association  on  the  18th  instant,  the  members  separated. 


EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  met  on  the  21st  ult.  The  President  (J.  D.  Marwick,  Esq.) 
occupied  the  chair.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of  members. 

Messrs.  Ritchie,  Princes-street,  and  A.  Smith,  105,  Southbridge,  were 
balloted  for  and  admitted  as  members. 

The  President  said  he  had  received  from  Mr.  Bedford  twelve  magnifi¬ 
cent  pictures  for  presentation  to  the  Society’s  album. 

These  were  handed  round  for  inspection,  and  a  cordial  voto  of  thanks 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Bedford. 

Besides  the  above  there  was  on  the  table  a  large  collection  of 
pictures  by  Messrs.  Vernon  Heath,  Mudd,  and  others.  An  album 
containing  a  choice  collection  of  photographs  of  various  sizes,  lent 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Ross,  of  London ;  some  apparatus  of  good  construction, 
by  Mr.  Dallmeyer ;  together  with  a  collection  of  transparencies  by  Mr. 
Breese,  were  also  exhibited.  These  articles  formed  part  of  the  collection 
which  was  exhibited  at  the  conversazione  recently  held  at  the  University, 
on  which  occasion,  as  previously  intimated  in  these  pages,  this  Society 
made  its  first  appearance  in  public — an  appearance  which  the  kindness  of 
its  honorary  and  corresponding  members  enabled  the  office-bearers  to 
make  highly  creditable  alike  to  the  art  and  the  Society. 

A  proposal  by  the  President  that  suitable  arrangements  should  be 
made  for  affording  facilities  for  securing  photographs  of  distinguished 
visitors  was  remitted  to  the  Council. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Nicol,  who  was  to  have  read  a  paper  on  a  pecu¬ 
liar  method  of  albumenising  positive  paper,  the  Secretary  announced  that 
he  had  procured  two  substitutes  for  Mr.  Nicol,  viz.,  Messrs.  Bow  and 
Davies. 

Mr.  Davies  then  read  a  paper  on  the  Application  of  Photography  to  Art 
Manufactures  [see  page  425]  ;  after  which  Mr.  Bow  read  a  paper, 
entitled  To  Make  an  Absolutely  Correct  Camera  Copy  of  a  Chart  by  Means 
of  a  Single  Distorting  Lens.  [See  page  421.] 

The  Secretary  said  that  within  the  last  two  days  he  had  seen  some 
applications  of  photography  to  the  requirements  of  the  commercial  tra¬ 
veller.  One  was  with  a  dealer  in  French  drawing-room  clocks,  who  carried  a 
book  of  photographs,  showing  the  style  of  each.  A  variety  of  stereoscopic 
pictures  showed  the  bronzes  manufactured  by  his  firm  almost  as  well  as 
though  he  had  carried  a  stock  of  those  articles.  Another  commercial 
man,  who,  among  o£her  things  dealt  in  magic  lanterns  slides,  carried 
only  half  a  dozen  t6  shoyr  the  style  of  the  work.  The  various  designs 
and  subjects  were  showirby  a  small  book  of  photographs,  printed  doubt¬ 
less  from  the  same  negatives  that  would  be  employed  in  the  production 
of  the  slide  itself. 

Mr.  Hill  thought  that  the  substitution  of  photographic  prints  of 
animals  and  plants  in  place  of  the  ordinary  prints  of  those  in  the  diagrams 
for  decorating  the  walls  of  the  schoolrooms,  would  be  a  very  decided 
improvement. 

Mr.  Crawford  thought  so  too,  and  in  addition  said  that  the  com¬ 
parative  sizes  of  the  animals  should  be  correctly  represented,  as  in  many 
diagrams  there  was  as  much  crowded  into  a  sheet  as  it  was  possible  to 
get. 

The  Chairman  :  The  depicting  of  animals  in  their  comparative  sizes 
in  these  diagrams  is  the  more  necessary  when  they  are  objects  never 
perhaps  previously  seen  by  the  children  ;  and,  where  the  child  has  no 
opportunity  of  forming  its  conceptions  but  from  the  diagram,  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  form  correct  ideas,  and  this  can  scarcely  be  hoped 
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for  from  a  diagram  which  represents  an  elephant,  an  ox,  and  a  sheep  as 
being  of  the  same  size. 

Mr.  Bow’s  paper  was  illustrated  by  some  beautifully-executed  dia¬ 
grams  ;  and  the  picture  which  he  exhibited  as  embracing  an  angle  of  80° 
was  sharp  and  well-defined  all  over.  There  was  no  formal  discussion  on 
the  paper ;  but  at  the  close  several  of  the  members  asked  for  and 
obtained  valuable  information  from  Mr.  Bow  on  peculiar  forms  of  distor¬ 
tion  which  they  had  met  with  in  their  photographic  experience.  This 
was  followed  by  a  desultory  conversation  on  the  distortion  in  some  magic 
lantern  views,  and  the  methods  employed  to  obviate  it  by  the  painter  of 
the  slides. 

After  some  further  remarks  by  Messrs.  Bow,  Handyside,  and  others, 
the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Bow  and  Davies  for 
their  papers ;  after  which  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  first  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  the  session  1863-4  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  held  on  Friday  evening,  the  23rd  ult.,  at  the  rooms,  93,  Bath- 
street, — Mr.  Mactear,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Edmund  Brace,  (Hon.  Secretary)  in  opening  the  business  of  the 
evening,  said  he  had  to  explain  that  some  apology  was  due  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  for  the  lateness  of  the  date  at  which  the  meeting  was  held.  They 
were  aware  that  the  first  meeting  should  have  been  held  in  September ; 
but  for  many  reasons  it  was  found  totally  impossible  to  arrange  it  for 
that  month.  Amongst  other  things  he  himself  was  so  much  engaged  in 
important  matters  of  business  that  it  was  quite  out  of  his  power  to  attend 
to  it.  In  addition  to  that  they  had  another  great  difficulty  in  getting 
anyone  to  read  a  paper  at  the  first  meeting ;  for  although  in  almost  every 
quarter  where  they  had  applied  papers  had  been  cheerfully  promised,  the 
difficulty  was  to  get  one  at  the  present  period.  And  within  the  last  few 
weeks,  when  a  meeting  might  have  been  arranged,  he  had  found  that, 
as  the  Irishman  would  say,  the  only  paper  that  was  forthcoming  was  not 
forthcoming,  for  their  friend,  Mr.  Stuart,  who  had  undertaken  to  read  it 
was  in  Paris,  and  consequently  unable  to  attend.  Now,  however,  that 
they  had  got  the  Society  fairly  set  agoing  for  the  season,  he  was  happy 
to  state  that  the  Council  had  been  able  to  realise  what  he  promised  at 
the  concluding  meeting  of  last  session,  namely,  to  publish  the  whole 
course  of  the  session  when  they  started.  He  believed  all  the  members 
were  then  in  possession  of  the  printed  list  of  papers  to  be  read  at  subse¬ 
quent  meetings ;  if  not  he  should  be  happy  to  supply  them,  and  he 
trusted  the  course  would  give  every  satisfaction.  In  addition  to  those 
papers  they  had  two  or  three  others  promised.  He  expected  there  would 
be  one  from  Dr.  Taylor,  with  which  they  would  probably  be  favoured  in 
December.  He  was  also  led  to  anticipate  a  paper  from  Dr.  Penny,  and 
had  some  hopes  of  one  from  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Aberdeen.  These  were  on 
the  tapis,  and  he  trusted  would  be  realised  in  the  course  of  the  session. 

The  minutes  of  the  concluding  meeting  of  last  session  were  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  then  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Stuart  which  had  just  been 
put  into  his  hands,  announcing  that  indisposition  rendered  it  impossible 
for  him  to  he  at  the  meeting,  but  enclosing  his  promised  paper,  and  offering 
to  afford  every  information  at  the  next  meeting.  Under  these  unfortunate 
circumstances  the  Secretary  was  then  called  upon  to  read  Mr.  Stuart’s 
paper,  entitled  Improvements  on  the  Solar  Camera.  [See  page  424.] 

The  paper  was  illustrated  by  an  elegant  model.  There  were  also  exhi¬ 
bited  some  photographic  views  of  the  apparatus  as  in  actual  use  on  Mr. 
Stuart’s  premises,  together  with  a  life-size  photograph  sent  as  a  specimen 
of  the  results  obtained. — After  the  reading  of  the  paper, 

Mr.  Brace  called  attention  to  the  specimen  photograph.  Unfortunately 
he  said  it  was  the  only  specimen  Mr.  Stuart  had  been  able  to  send  them 
that  night,  the  weather  not  having  favoured  his  operations  since  he  had 
got  his  new  apparatus  into  working  order.  The  time  occupied  in  printing 
the  large  picture  exhibited  was  under  an  hour,  while  the  pictures  Mr. 
Stuart  had  previously  showed  them  occupied  nearly  three  hours. 

Mr.  Hugh  Wilson  :  I  suppose  he  uses  the  ordinary  prepared  paper  ? 

The  Chairman  :  Just  the  ordinary  preparation  of  sensitive  paper. 

Mr.  Archibald  Robertson  asked  what  the  probable  cost  of  Mr.  Stuart’s 
apparatus  would  be  ? 

The  Chairman  said'  he  had  put  that  question  to  Mr.  Stuart,  hut  it  was 
then  only  in  process  of  being  constructed,  and  he  could  not  tell  exactly. 

Dr.  Pritchard  said  it  was  a  great  pity  that  the  writer  of  the  paper  was 
not  present  to  give  them  a  few  particulars.  Perhaps  if  they  had  known 
the  weight  of  the  whole  building  it  might  probably  have  led  them  to  the 
idea  of  making  the  house  to  move  by  clockwork,  which  would  he  a  very 
great  assistance  to  the  operator.  Another  thing  that  would  influence  very 
much  the  practical  use  of  the  apparatus  would  he  its  cost,  and  it  struck 
him  very  forcibly  that  might  he  very  much  reduced;  still  great  credit  was 
due,  of  course,  to  Mr.  Stuart  for  having  first  used  the  apparatus,  and 
brought  it  to  a  practical  bearing.  He  (Dr.  Pritchard)  thought  it  might  be 
simplified :  it  might  he  constructed,  he  should  fancy,  on  the  pivot  system, 
more  like  the  ordinary  quadrant  or  instrument  used  by  mariners  for 
bringing  the  sun  down  to  the  horizon,  and  so  the  whole  of  that  complex 
system  of  machinery  he  done  away  with.  He  expressed  himself  very 
much  pleased  with  the  model,  and  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Stuart 
for  his  paper. 

Mr.  Hugh  Wilson  was  also  much  pleased  with  the  model,  and  the 
more  so  that  it  was  not  a  mere  idea,  hut  a  thing  which  had  been  put  into 
practice.  The  object  of  the  apparatus  could,  bethought,  be  attained  with 


considerably  greater  simplicity.  In  the  first  place  it  was  not  necessary 
that  the  whole  should  revolve,  for  a  mere  platform  forming  the  third  part 
of  a  circle  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  afford  eight  hours’  work  out  of  the 
twenty-four.  Then,  as  to  the  elevation  of  the  sun,  a  rail  could  be  made 
by  which  the  point  of  the  camera  could  be  supported,  and  wdiich  could  be 
shifted  from  day  to  day ;  so  that  the  camera  would  rise  as  the  stage  went 
round,  and  require  no  attention  for  the  elevation  or  depression.  He  ap¬ 
proved  of  the  box  which  contained  the  camera :  he  did  not  think  that 
could  be  any  better.  He  (Mr.  Wilson)  concluded  by  seconding  the 
motion  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  accorded  to  Mr.  Stuart. 

The  Chairman  said  the  apparatus  might  have  been  made  smaller,  but 
it  was  made  roomy  to  allow  a  person  to  work  inside. 

Mr.  James  Ewing  did  not  quite  understand  the  action  of  the  apparatus, 
but  it  seemed  to  him  to  he  a  matter  of  concern  how  Mr.  Stuart  had  pro¬ 
duced  those  pictures,  which  were  said  to  be  done  in  about  one-third  of  the 
time  employed  upon  those  he  showed  them  before.  He  must  say,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  camera  now  exhibited  did  not  seem  to  give  better  results 
than  those  Mr.  Stuart  had  formerly  shown  them.  One  of  the  pictures  he 
had  shown  in  that  room — that  of  Mr.  Zinke — was  such  as  he  (Mr.  Ewing) 
had  never  seen  equalled.  It  was  possible  the  new  arrangement  might  he 
better  than  the  former  one  ;  but  he  did  not  see  that  Mr.  Stuart  had  given 
them  a  better  result.  He  had  a  little  difficulty  in  understanding  the 
mechanism  of  the  new  apparatus,  and  he  was  very  much  surprised  to 
know  that  the  simple  arrangement  of  a  tube  to  find  the  position  of  the 
sun  -would  act  in  conjunction  with  the  five  lenses  which  were  contained 
in  the  camera.  He  did  not  see  how  these  refracting  lenses  would  give 
the  same  thing  as  a  tube  which  would  simply  throw  a  light  from  one 
point  to  another.  In  fact,  in  experimenting  with  lenses  himself  he  found 
difficulty  in  following  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  in  steadying  the  light  on 
one  point.  The  mechanism  now  exhibited  did  not  seem  to  him  to  come 
up  to  the  results  required  in  following  the  sun’s  light. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  seen  the  apparatus  by  which  Mr.  Stuart  did 
the  former  pictures,  and  he  did  not  think  that  gentleman  now  intended 
any  particular  difference  in  the  mode  of  working.  But  whereas,  formerly 
working  through  a  storm  window  he  could  only  get  a  certain  portion  of 
work  done  in  the  day,  by  the  new  apparatus  he  could  work  the  whole  day. 
His  object  was  to  make  the  apparatus  a  practical  working  thing. 

Mr.  Hugh  Wilson  said  that,  as  to  the  finding  tube,  if  Mr.  Ewing  had 
seen  a  large  telescope  he  must  have  seen  a  finder — a  glass  of  low  magnify¬ 
ing  power  by  which  they  found  the  object.  This  was  so  arranged  that  it 
served  for  all  time  coming.  By  the  finder  the  observer  saw  the  star 
almost  as  he  would  see  it  with  the  naked  eye :  he  brought  the  star  on  the 
spider  thread,  and  then  if  the  telescope  was  in  focus  the  object  would  be 
seen.  It  was  a  very  simple  thing,  and  there  was  no  difficulty  in  adjusting  it. 

Mr.  Brace  thought  that  if  Mr.  Ewing  saw  the  picture  of  Mr.  Zinke  (to 
which  he  had  referred)  beside  the  one  now  exhibited,  he  would  see  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  latter  in  point  of  sharpness,  although  it  was 
not  nearly  so  good  a  subject,  which  made  all  the  difference.  But  setting 
aside  that,  if  they  only  admitted  the  fact — and  it  was  a  fact — that  the 
present  picture  was  taken  in  a  third  of  the  time  occupied  by  the 
other,  he  thought  that  was  a  marked  improvement,  and  a  very- 
important  object  to  attain,  because  the  great  difficulty  with  the  other 
picture  was  the  question  of  time.  The  very  beautiful  picture  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Mr.  Douglas  at  their  Soiree  occupied  some  days  in  printing. 
Now,  this  was  a  very  serious  matter  in  solar  pictures ;  because 
they  had  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  sun  upon  the  same  point  again. 
Therefore  if  a  picture  under  the  direct  rays  of  the  snn  could  he  printed 
in  something  under  an  hour,  instead  of  occupying  three  hours  with  a  re¬ 
flector,  that,  he  thought  they  might  say,  was  a  very  tangible  improvement 
to  begin  with.  As  to  the  application  of  some  power  to  work  the  machine, 
he  thought  it  would  be  a  very  important  object  to  attain.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  with  the  present  instrument  was  its  weight.  He  was  speaking  on 
that  subject  a  few  weeks  ago  with  Mr.  Dallmeyer,  and  that  gentleman 
saw  the  same  difficulty,  and  at  once  suggested  that  the  amount  of  friction 
in  the  machine,  as  arranged  by  Mr.  Stuart,  would  quite  put  out  of  the 
question  the  application  of  clockwork.  But  by  a  very  simple  improve¬ 
ment  Mr.  Dallmeyer  thought  that  might  be  obviated.  Mr.  Stuart  in  the 
present  apparatus  had  the  machine  set  upon  wheels  working  on  a  rail. 
The  amount  of  friction  caused  by  that  was  very  great.  Mi'.  Dallmeyer 
suggested  that  if  he  would  just  reverse  the  thing,  and  put  upon  the  under 
part  of  the  machine  a  plate,  and  let  this  plate  run  over  wheels  fixed  on 
the  stage  beneath,  the  most  part  of  the  friction  would  he  avoided.  Then 
let  it  work  on  a  pivot,  and  they  would  reduce  the  weight  to  a  mere 
fraction  of  that  of  the  present  machine,  and  consequently  a  much  smaller 
power  would  drive  it.  Mr.  Dallmeyer,  then,  thought  that  an  apparatus 
arranged  to  move  with  water  power  might  easily  he  brought  to  hear 
and  give  the  required  work  without  the  attention  of  the  photographer. 
It  was  really  very  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Stuart  had  been  taken  ill  and 
rendered  unable  to  be  present  to  hear  the  discussion  and  suggest  how 
the  difficulties  might  he  overcome,  for  after  all  a  little  practical  expe¬ 
rience  was  far  more  valuable  than  theoretical  ideas  without  the  practice. 
But  if  these  questions  came  up  at  the  next  meeting,  he  hoped  Mr.  Stuart 
would  be  present  and  able  to  answer  them. 

Mr.  Wilson  said  that,  with  regard  to  the  power  required  to  drive  the 
machine,  it  might  be  very  much  reduced  ;  in  fact,  the  apparatus  might 
he  so  arranged  that  a  child  could  move  it.  For  the  sake  of  easier  working 
of  the  machinery  any  labourer  or  lad  could  pump  water  sufficient ;  let  it 
run  down,  and  then  pump  it  up  again  for  the  sake  of  a  regular  motion : 
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it  would  not  take  much  power.  But  it  was  not  so  great  an  expense  to 
get  somebody  to  turn  the  machine,  considering  the  importance  of  the 
object.  Any  body  that  could  get  a  portrait  as  large  as  life  done  would 
not  grudge  a  sovereign  or  two  for  it ;  if  he  grudged  that  he  showed  very 
little  respect  for  himself.  (Laughter.)  Then  as  to  the  quantity  of  light: 
he  had  seen  a  condensing  glass  applied  to  a  very  different  purpose,  so 
large  that  in  the  sun  it  burned  up  the  stubhs  of  brooms,  and  set  them 
blazing  in  an  instant.  Therefore  a  very  large  condensing  glass  might  be 
got  that  would  reduce  the  time  very  considerably — set  fire  to  the 
apparatus  altogether  very  likely.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Brace  was  afraid  that  would  not  he  an  improvement. 

At  this  stage  the  specimen  picture  sent  by  Mr.  Stuart  was  taken  down 
from  the  wall  and  minutely  examined,  when  Mr.  Ewing  reiterated  his 
opinion  that  the  other  portrait  to  which  he  had  referred  was  really  supe¬ 
rior.  The  model  was  also  examined  with  great  interest. 

Mr.  Robertson,  with  reference  to  Mr.  Wilson’s  remark  that  the  appa¬ 
ratus  needed  only  to  have  been  a  third  part  of  a  circle,  said  he  thought  it 
was  intended  by  Mr.  Stuart  that  he  should  work  from  morning  to  night 
if  he  had  plenty  to  do.  It  was  quite  evident  that  in  that  case  they  would 
require  half  a  circle  instead  of  a  third. 

Mr.  Ewing  thought  the  mechanism  gave  a  hard  action  when  they 
should  have  a  smooth  action. 

The  Chairman  said  it  was  exactly  the  same  as  winding  up  one’s  watch  : 
the  chain  round  the  drum  acted  as  easily  as  that — in  fact  more  easily,  for 
here  the  weight  was  counterpoised,  and  the  apparatus  worked  quite  sweetly. 

The  motion  for  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Stuart  was  then  cordially  agreed 
to,  and  the  subject  dropped. 

Recovery  of  Silver. 

Mr.  Jacob  Ewing  then  said  he  had  been  deputed  by  Mr.  Macnab  to 
bring  some  ingots  of  silver  (which  he  laid  on  the  table)  for  exhibition  to 
the  meeting.  They  were  the  produce  of  old  collodion  and  printing 
baths,  filter-papers,  blotting-papers,  and  cuttings.  They  were  not 
brought  so  much  on  account  of  their  value,  although  they  represented  an 
aggregate  value  of  £120.  But  what  Mr.  Macnab  meant  to  call  attention 
to  was  that  the  mass  of  professional  photographers  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  reducing  the  refuse  in  question  themselves  at  considerable  expense,  or 
sending  it  to  parties  in  London  and  getting  but  a  very  small  sum  for  it. 
As  an  instance  of  that  Mr.  Macnab  some  time  ago  sent  to  London  a 
sample  of  chloride  of  silver,  asking  a  test  for  it,  and  how  much  they  were 
prepared  to  give  an  ounce  for  the  quantity.  They  offered  two  shillings 
an  ounce  for  it,  but  in  Glasgow  he  got  four  shillings.  The  ingots  now 
exhibited  were  recovered  by  throwing  the  silver  down  to  a  chloride  with 
common  salt,  washing  it  thoroughly,  drying  it,  reducing  it  to  a  powder, 
and  giving  it  to  a  refiner  in  Glasgow,  who  gave  a  return  of  about  seventy 
per  cent,  for  chloride — not  pure  silver,  but  silver  only  four  pennyweights 
in  twelve  ounces  inferior  to  pure.  There  were  some  of  the  ingots  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  silver  ash  from  paper-cuttings  from  bad  prints,  and  such 
like,  which  gave  a  return  of  about  seventy-one  per  cent. 

Mr.  Wilson  said  he  should  not  have  thought  so  much  silver  could  have 
been  produced  from  the  photographic  establishments  of  Europe  in  7  years. 

Mr.  Jacob  Ewing  said  Mr.  Macnab’s  plan  showed  how  much  cheaper 
the  silver  could  be  recovered  in  Glasgow  than  it  could  be  done  either  in 
Sheffield  or  London.  An  eminent  firm  in  London  offered  him  £28  for 
what  brought  him  in  Glasgow  upwards  of  £55.  They  sent  about  twenty- 
nine  ounces  of  chloride  and  got  a  return  of  nineteen  ounces  sixteen  penny¬ 
weights  of  silver,  at  a  charge  of  nine  shillings  and  sixpence  for  the  operation. 

Mr.  Wilson  asked  how  long  the  silver  exhibited  had  been  in  collecting? 

Mr.  Ewing  could  not  give  a  definite  answer,  but  he  believed  some¬ 
where  about  twelve  months. 

Mr.  Brace  then  intimated  that  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society 
would  take  place  some  day  in  the  following  week,  of  which  due  notice 
would  be  given. 

Some  notices  of  motion  for  that  meeting  with  reference  to  the  election 
of  office-bearers  were  laid  on  the  table. 

Th  e  following  new  members  were  afterwards  balloted  for  and  unani¬ 
mously  elected: — Messrs.  Andrew  Paterson,  James  Liddell,  John  Bruce 
Murray,  and  Robert  Dalglish,  Jun. 

The  meeting  was  shortly  afterwards  adjourned. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Photographic  Association  was  held 
in  the  Rooms,  Bath-street,  on  Wednesday,  28th  ult., — Mr.  A.  Mactear, 
Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  called  upon  the  Secretary  to  read  the 
ANNUAL  REPORT. 

The  Council  of  the  Glasgow  Photographic  Association,  in  meeting  the  mem¬ 
bers  at  the  close  of  the  present  year,  feel  much  pleasure  in  being  able  to  congratulate 
them  on  the  success  which  has  attended  their  first  session,  and  which  is  mainly 
attributable  to  the  good  feeling  and  unanimity  that  has  so  happily  subsisted 
amongst  all  its  members.  They  believe  that  the  year  now  closed  has  not  been 
barren  of  result ;  and,  while  it  may  have  enlightened  the  younger  aspirants  to 
photographic  skill,  if  it  has  not  been  productive  of  great  advancement  to  the 
older  and  more  practical  members,  it  should  at  any  rate  encourage  them  to 
further  efforts  in  the  important  study  of  experimental  photography  by  the 
gratifying  manner  in  which  their  valuable  information  so  readily  given  has 
been  received  by  the  many  thirsting  after  increased  knowledge  of  their  interesting 
art,  and  by  the  candid,  zealous,  and  anxious  manner  in  which  the  various 
points  raised  during  the  past  session  have  been  discussed,  ever  manifesting  the 
greatest  forbearance  in  opposition  and  giving  duo  weight  to  the  opinions  of 
those  whose  experience  and  attainments  must  necessarily  entitle  them  to  care¬ 


ful  consideration..  Continuing  to  pursue  the  same  dignified  course  which  has 
been  so  delightfully  remarkable  in  the  past,  your  Council  can  safely  prophecy  a 
brilliant  future  in  which  the  Association  shall  not  only  become  more  extensive 
and  useful  locally,  but  spread  its  influence  throughout  the  photographic  world 
generally,  with  whom  reciprocal  advantages  may  be  maintained,  thereby  en¬ 
suring  what  all  must  most  ardently  desire,  viz.,  a  fuller  development  of  our 
most  delightful,  fascinating,  and •  absorbing  art,  the  value  and  importance  of 
which  is  at  length  admitted  by  the  highest  authorities  in  its  being  now  placed 
amongst  the  fine  arts. 

Your  Council  find  that  during  the  past  year  forty-one  new  members  have; 
been  admitted  by  ballot,  and  with  tho  most  lively  satisfaction  do  they  record 
the  fact  that  there  has  not  been  even  a  solitary  withdrawal.  Two  honorary 
members  have  also  been  elected.  First,  Dr.  Taylor,  of  whose  connection  tho 
Society  may  well  be  proud  ;  and  second,  Mr.  Crombie,  of  New  Zealand,  whoso 
pictures  met  with  distinction  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1862,  and  who  is  tho 
author  of  one  of  the  papers  read  before  the  society  during  last  session. 

The  past  session  was  opened  on  the  4th  September,  1862,  with  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  address  from  the  President,  after  which  Air.  Vice-President  Mactear 
gave  a  humorous  account  of  a  summer  photographic  excursion,  and  at  the  sub¬ 
sequent  monthly  meetings  papers  were  read  by  the* following  gentlemen : — 

Mr,  John  Stuart — On  Enlarged  Pictures  by  Woodward's  Solar  Camera ,  and 
How  to  Take  Them. 

Mr.  J.  N.  Crombie,  of  Auckland — On  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Photography 
in  New  Zealand. 

Dr.  Taylor — On  THoramic  Effects  Produced  on  Photographic  Pictures. 

Mr.  Vice-President  Mactear — On  Photolithography . 

Mr.  J.  Ewing — On  Manipulation ,  Developing  and  Intensifying  the  Negative. 

The  President — On  the  Formation  of  Nitrate  of  Silver  from  an  Impure 
Source  with  Separation  of  Impurity,  ditto  from  Pure  Silver,  with  Proof  in 
Favour  of  the  Atomic  Theory ;  also,  some  General  Remarks  on  the  Sensitising 
Path. 

Mr.  A.  Macnab — On  Copying  and  Enlarging  Pictures.  And 

Mr.  J.  Stuart — On  Mounting  Photographic  Pictures. 

It  would  be  invidious  to  refer  to  any  of  these  papers  specially.  Many  of  them 
were  admirably  illustrated  either  by  direct  experiment  or  otherwise ;  all  of  them 
listened  to  with  marked  attention  and  interest ;  and  most  of  them  followed  by 
animated  discussions,  in  which  the  various  suggestions  brought  forward  were 
thoroughly  elucidated.  The  Council  would  strongly  urge  that  the  greatest  encou¬ 
ragement  should  be  given  to  such  discussions,  feeling  well  assured  that  they 
cannot  but  be  most  conducive  to  the  progress  of  the  art ;  and  being  also  convinced 
that  every  question,  however  trivial,  put  with  a  sincere  desire  for  the  acquirement 
of  knowledge,  will  be  answered  not  only  with  cheerfulness,  but  with  the  greatest 
pleasure,  as  the  universal  spirit  of  progression  should,  and  they  firmly  believe 
will,  be  uppermost  at  all  the  meetings  of  this  Association.  And  here  tho  Council 
may  record  their  thanks  to  the  professional  members  of  our  Society,  who  have 
not  only  displayed  an  absence  of  jealousy  (too  often  remarkable  in  professional 
men) ,  but  have  always  manifested  the  greatest  readiness  to  communicate  the 
progress  of  their  dally  experience,  ever  being  animated  by  those  broad  and 
enlightened  principles  by  which  alone  ultimate  perfection  can  be  obtained. 

In  the  session  now  commenced  the  Council  are  happy  to  announce  that  they 
have  succeeded  in  securing  the  services  of  many  whose  attainments  are  well 
known  and  deservedly  respected,  and  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  they  are 
now  enabled  to  lay  before  you  the  subjects  appointed  for  discussion  during  the 
whole  of  the  forthcoming  session,  and  which  they  flatter  themselves  you  will 
admit  to  be  most  interesting  in  the  present  and  valuable  for  the  future  of  that 
art  for  the  difl'usion  of  which  our  Society  has  been  established. 

On  the  19th  February  last,  in  compliance  with  the  decision  of  Council,  con¬ 
firmed  by  your  own  resolution,  a  Soiree,  Exhibition,  and  Conversazione  was 
held  in  the  Merchants’  Hall,  when  about  four  hundred  persons  were  present. 
Dr.  Allen  Thomson,  F.R.S.,  kindly  presided  and  delivered  a  very  interesting 
address.  The  meeting  was  also  addressed  by  the  Secretary,  who  introduced 
some  curious  statistics  which  he  had  collected,  showing  the  great  progress 
photography  was  making ;  by  Dr.  Wallace  on  the  electric  light ;  by  Mr.  C. 
Jabez  Hughes  ;  and  Mr.  A.  Mactear.  The  platform  was  also  graced  by  the 
attendance  of  Dr.  Penny,  Dr.  Taylor,  Dr.  Wallace,  Baillie  Playfair,  and  others. 
Dr.  Taylor  with  the  greatest  kindness  not  only  gave  the  use  of  his  dioramic 
apparatus  for  the  exhibition  of  photographic  pictures,  but  also  superintended 
it  in  person,  and  afforded  the  greatest  delight  to  all  present.  Mr.  Stone  with 
equal  readiness  brought  forward  the  electric  light,  by  the  aid  of  which  two 
pictures  were  taken  in  the  room.  These  negatives  had  somehow  unfortunately 
been  mislaid,  but  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Treasurer,  and  the  Council 
would  recommend  that  a  number  of  copies  be  printed  for  distribution,  as 
curiosities,  amongst  the  members  of  the  Association.  An  amateur  band  was  in 
attendance,  and  “discoursed  sweet  music”  at  intervals  during  the  evening, 
thereby  aiding  the  cheerfulness  and  hilarity  of  the  meeting.  All  round  the  walls 
choice  specimens  of  the  photographic  art  were  hung  in  great  profusion,  con¬ 
spicuous  amongst  which  were  the  beautiful  solar  enlargements  of  Mr.  Stuart 
and  Mr.  Douglas.  Your  Council  may  congratulate  the  Association  in  having 
amongst  its  members  these  two  talented  artists,  of  whom  Glasgow  may  feel 
justly  proud,  inasmuch  as  their  enlarged  solar  pictures  have  never  been  excelled, 
if  indeed  equalled,  anywhere.  The  beautiful  specimens  of  card-pictures  included 
in  the  Exhibition  also  demonstrated  unmistakeably  that  Glasgow  is  not  behind 
its  many  contemporaries  in  the  photographic  art,  for  many  of  the  pictures  it 
contained  could  not  easily  be  surpassed.  There  were  also  many  choice  views 
and  landscapes,  including  some  by  our  talented  townsman,  Mr.  Annan,  whom  it 
is  to  be  regretted  we  do  not  yet  number  amongst  the  members  of  our  Society. 
On  one  side  of  the  room,  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  was  a  fine  display  of 
apparatus,  amongst  the  most  beautiful  and  conspicuous  of  which  were  the 
manufactures  of  Mr.  Ross  and  Mr.  Dallmeyer ;  also  some  excellent  specimens 
contributed  by  our  townsman,  Mr.  Spencer,  and  rolling  machines  from 
Mr.  J.  D.  Waddy,  and  Messrs.  Bury  Brothers.  The  evening  was  con¬ 
cluded  by  the  exhibition  of  a  magic  ‘lantern,  the  slides  for  which  were 
kindly  furnished  for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  England.  Altogether  the  meeting 
was  a  decided  success,  although  many  defects  in  the  arrangements  (almost 
necessarily  incidental  to  the  first  attempt  at  a  meeting  on  so  large  a  scale),  they 
have  no  doubt,  will  be  obviated  at  a  future  meeting ;  and  they  might  suggest 
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as  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  future  meetings  might  not  wisely  partake 
of  the  nature  of  an  exhibition  (to  remain  open  for  some  time)  9  concluding  with 
a  conversazione  in  preference  to  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  soiree.  In  a  pe¬ 
cuniary  point  of  view  this  meeting  has  been  a  trifling  loss  to  the  society,  the 
receipts  having  been  £23  15s.  6d.,  the  expenses  £29  16s.  4d.,  showing  a  deficit 
of  £6  Os.  10d.,  which  was  supplied  from  the  ordinary  funds.  _ 

Finding  the  want  of  increased  accommodation  for  the  ordinary  meetings  of 
the  Association,  your  Council,  in  November  last,  appointed  a  committee  to  look 
after  more  suitable  rooms,  and  the  result  was  that  the  meeting  for  the  month 
of  December  was  held  at  the  Scottish  Exhibition  Rooms,  Batn-street,  and  that 
place  of  meeting  was  continued  during  the  remainder  of  the.  session— they 
trust  to  the  additional  comfort  of  the  members  :  at  the  same  time  .even  that 
place  leaves  still  much  to  be  wished  for  in  the  shape  of  accommodation,  and .  it 
would  be  very  desirable  that  the  Association  should  have  rooms  altogether  its 
own,  in  which  a  library  could  be  formed,  pictures  and  apparatus  permanently 
exhibited,  and  much  other  useful  accommodation  obtained,  could  funds  be 
raised  sufficient  for  that  purpose.  They  would,  therefore,  direct  the  earnest 
attention  of  the  Association  to  this  most  important  subject,  and  trust  some 
plan  may  be  devised  by  which  so  very  desirable  a  point  may  be  attained. 
Your  Council  may  here  mention  that  towards  the  formation  ot  a  library  two 
volumes  on  photographic  chemistry  have  already  been  presented  by  Mr.  A. 
Robertson,  your  worthy  Treasurer,  and  doubtless  others  will  soon  follow  so 
excellent  an  example.  Mr.  Robertson  has  also  presented  an  album  for  card- 
pictures.  Your  Council  feel  great  pleasure  in  reporting  that  the  general  funds 
of  the  Association  are  at  present  in  a  healthy  condition;  and  from  the.  Trea¬ 
surer’s  account  it  will  be  found  that  a  balance  of  £2  18s.  lid.  remained  in 
hand  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  various  items  of  income  and  expenditure 
will  be  seen  from  the  statements  now  placed  before  you.  In  resigning  their 
trust  into  your  hands,  your  Council  would  draw  your  attention  to  what  appears 
to  them  to  be  a  slight  omission  in  the  general  rules  of  the  Association,  viz., 
a  provision  for  the  retiring  of  part  of  the  Council  at  the  end  of  every  year. 
Doubtless,  under  the  rules  as  they  now  stand  the  whole  Council  cease  to  exist 
when  the  year  terminates  ;  but  it  is  questionable  if  this  arrangement  is 
desirable  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Society,  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  an 
undoubted  advantage  to  retain  in  office  some  of  those  who  have  already  gained 
experience  in  the  various  duties  which  they  have  to  perform.  Your  Council 
would  therefore  suggest  that  half  their  number  should  remain  in  the  Council, 
the  number  of  meetings  each  member  has  attended  during  the  year  determining 
who  these  shall  be — the  three  who  have  attended  most  remaining  in,  and 
those  who  have  attended  least  going  out,  and  thus  leaving  three  new  members 
to  be  elected  every  year.  Your  Council  may  make  another  suggestion  for 
your  consideration,  viz.,  the  desirability  of  opening  a  correspondence  with 
other  photographic  societies,  especially  those  more  immediately  in  our  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  with  a  view  to  the  interchange  of  information  and  discovery.  If 
this  were  carried  out  it  might  be  found  agreeable  for  members  of  other  societies 
to  read  important  papers  before  our  meetings,  while,  by  way  of  exchange,  no 
doubt  many  of  our  members  would  most  willingly  read  their  papers  to  other 
societies  ;  and  in  this  way  the  great  objects  of  the  Society,  viz.,  the  collection 
and  spread  of  information  for  the  promotion  of  photography,  might  be  extended. 

In  the  year  that  has  passed  much  has  been  done  towards  the  general 
advancement — from  the  American  ghosts  of  our  photographic  friends  at  Boston, 
to  the  more  tangible  ghosts  of  Professor  Pepper  in  London.  Globe  lenses  have 
been  introduced,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  exceed  the  triplet  either  in  the 
straightness  of  their  lines  or  speed  of  action,  while  the  cost  of  the  former  far 
exceeds  the  latter.  The  Great  Exhibition  has  closed,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  has 
done  much  towards  the  advancement  of  photography,  its  treatment  of  which 
has  certainly  not  given  universal  satisfaction.  New  processes  have  been  intro¬ 
duced,  amongst  the  most  important  of  which  may  be  mentioned  the  fuming  by 
ammonia,  and  sulphocyanide  fixing  in  the  printing  process,  for  which  new 
apers  have  also  been  introduced  in  alabastrine  and  enamel,  both  producing 
eautiful  results  in  the  very  high  glazing  of  their  surface,  though  not  without 
difficulties  in  their  manipulation.  Great  advancement  has  been  made  in  the 
production  of  solar  pictures,  in  the  construction  of  apparatus  for  which  much 
yet  remains  to  be  done.  Copying  and  enlarging  by  transparency  has  also 
received  its  share  of  attention,  and  been  helped  on  in  its  onward  course.  The 
application  of  photography  to  the  lithographic  process  has  been  an  object  of  not 
altogether  unsuccessful  research  and  experiment.  Many  new  formulae  have 
been  introduced  with  the  view  of  insuring  greater  rapidity  of  action,  amongst 
the  foremost  in  which  field  we  may  place  our  worthy  President,  whose  efforts 
at  instantaniety  have  been  most  successful ;  and  amongst  all  the  progress  that 
has  been  made,  your  Council  think  they  may  safely  say  that  the  first  year  of 
the  existence  of  the  Glasgow  Photographic  Association  has  not  passed  away 
without  its  contributing  its  atom  (however  small)  to  the  general  advancement 
of  the  art. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Prichard,  seconded  by  Mr.  Wilson,  the  Report 
was  unanimously  adopted  and  ordered  to  be  printed  for  circulation. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  having  been  accorded  to  the  President,  Vice- 
Presidents,  and  Council,  for  their  conduct  during  the  past  year,  the 
following-  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  :• — 

President. — John  Kibble. 

Vice-Presidents. — John  Jex  Long  and  John  Stuart. 

Treasurer. — Archibald  Robertson. 

Secretary. — Edmund  Brace. 

Council. — Andrew  Mactear,  Alex.  Macnab,  James  Ewing,  J.  Bowman, 
J.  Spencer,  jun.,  and  Dr.  Prichard. 
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An  ordinary  meeting  was  held  at  the  Society’s  rooms,  on  Wednesday 
the  7th  ult., — President  Gruilloh  presiding. 

Messrs.  J.  W.  Bates,  C.  E.  Meyer,  and  Wistan  Morris  were  elected  mem¬ 
bers.  Mr.  A.  S.  Neyt,  of  Belgium,  was  elected  corresponding  member. 

The  President  stated  that  he  had  received  a  written  communication 
from  Dr.  Wistar,  of  Germanton,  with  specimens,  on  the  subject  of 


strengthening  negatives  after  they  had  been  varnished,  and  was  sorry  to 
say  that  he  had  been  unable  to  get  it  from  home  in  time  to  bring  it  to  the 
meeting,  but  that  it  should  be  forthcoming  at  the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Coleman  Sellers  said  he  had  several  times  washed  off  the  varnish 
with  alcohol  and  redeveloped ;  but  he  had  heard  that  some  operators 
were  using  a  saturated  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  a  solution  of 
bicloride  of  mercury  in  alcohol. 

Mr.  Brown  and  others  said  they  had  heard  this,  hut  it  was  good  for 
nothing. 

Mr.  Cohner  (who  was  present,  having  just  returned  from  Europe)  said 
that  he  had  often,  treated  varnished  negatives  with  the  vapour  from  boil¬ 
ing  alcohol,  then  flowed  with  tincture  of  iodine,  and  redeveloped. 

Quick  Dry  Plates. 

Mr.  Bore  A  gave  a  description  of  Mr.  Sayce’s  process  of  hromo-iodised 
tannin  plates,  and  stated  that  he  had  secured  good  negatives  in  four 
seconds,  and  the  process  bid  fair  to  be  a  very  good  one.  He  referred  the 
members  to  the  process  as  given  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy,  which  was  copied  into  the  American  Journal  of  Photography.  He 
assured  the  meeting  that  he  had  followed  the  directions  given  in  every 
respect  but  one :  he  had  not  dried  the  plates  before  a  red  fire.  As  there 
was  a  political  meeting  going  on  that  night,  and  there  were  plenty  of 
fireworks,  he  preferred  to  let  the  red  fire  he  confined  to  the  pyrotechnic 
display,  and  to  dry  the  plates  in  his  dark  heated  box. 

Many  questions  were  asked  by  members  as  to  the  precautions  to  be 
taken,  &c.,  to  all  of  which  he  referred  them  to  Mr.  Sayce’s  description — 
quoting  the  article— as  he  considered  it  of  the  most  vital  importance  in 
trying  any  new  formula  to  adhere  rigorously  to  the  text,  and  then  to 
modify  afterwards  if  need  he. 

Mr.  H.  Claudet’s  Formic  Acid  Process. 

There  was  some  desultory  conversation  about  this  process.  Mr. 
Wendekoth  was  anxious  to  obtain  the  original  account,  and  would  try  it. 

Insensitive  Dry  Plates. 

Mr.  Graef  said  that  while  there  were  difficulties  in  this  way  in 
America,  there  had  been  similar  difficulties  experienced  abroad  also  ;  and 
wondered  if  the  non-actinic  quality  of  light  was  not  concerned  in  it. 

Mr.  Fassxtt  and  others  would  admit  of  no  want  of  power  in  tie  light. 

Mr.  Sellers  had  tried  distilled  water  with  tannin  plates  with  a  decided 
increase  of  sensibility  in  those  prepared  with  hydrant  water,  and  said  that 
perhaps  the  water  was  to  blame. 

This  led  to  a  long  discussion  regarding  the  water  and  the  chemicals 
introduced  into  it  from  the  factories  along  its  shores,  &c. 

Pictures  Exhibited. 

Mr.  Sergeant  said  he  had  been  using  a  3-inch  globe  lens,  and  hia 
pictures  were— ovals  5|  inch  largest  diameter — views  in  Delaware 
County  and  were  very  beautiful. 

Mr.  Moran’s  views  were  from  the  Delaware  Water  Gap.  They  con¬ 
sisted  of  pictures  14  X  10,  taken  with  8-inch  globe,  and  stereoscopes 
taken  with  his  2|-inch  globe  lens.  There  were  also  some  6|  x  4|-inch 
views  taken  with  a  3-inch  globe  lens. 

Mr.  Wenderoth’s  views  of  J locks  on  the  Schuylkill,  presented  to  the 
Society,  were  8x10?  and  were  taken  with  an  8-inch  globe  lens. 

Mr.  Sellers  explained  to  these  gentlemen  Mr.  Shadbolt’s  method  of 
obtaining  the  equivalent  focus  of  a  lens,  demonstrating  the  advantages  of 
naming  the  equivalent  focus  in  speaking  of  a  lens,  and  exacted  a  promise 
from  them  of  so  doing  in  future.  He  stated  that  he  hoped  soon  to  have 
ready  a  table  which  he  was  preparing  to  show  the  included  angle,  the  size 
of  plate  and  equivalent  focus  being  given. 

All  the  pictures  shown  were  very  much  admired. 

Mr.  Gutekunst  had  also  presented  some  charming  views,  which  he  had 
framed,  and  with  which  he  had  adorned  the  walls. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  M.  Neyt,  of  Liege,  for  pictures  of 
microscopic  objects ;  to  Dr.  Monckhoven  for  a  copy  of  his  new  Treatise ; 
and  to  Mr.  Gutekunst  and  Mr.  W enderoth  for  the  pictures  they  had  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Society.  The  Corresponding  Secretary  was  requested  to 
communicate  to  all  the  thanks  of  the  Society  for  their  presentations. 

After  a  long  and  interesting  conversational  meeting,  the  Society 
adjourned  at  a  late  hour. 

Professor  W ohler  has  recently  published  the  results  of  his  researches 
on  some  new  compounds  of  silicium  with  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  in  the 
study  of  which  he  has  made  an  observation  possessing  some  photographic 
interest.  Silicide  of  calcium,  which  may  be  prepared  by  fusing  together 
silicium,  chloride  of  calcium,  and  sodium,  is  of  a  lead-grey  colour  and 
metallic  lustre ;  and,  though  unacted  on  by  concentrated  nitric  acid,  is 
readily  attached  by  hydrochloric  acid,  by  which  it  is  changed  into  an 
orange-yellow  substance,  which  the  author  names  silicon,  and  to  which 
he  assigns  the  formula  Si8  H4  0„.  A  remarkable  peculiarity  of  this 
body  is  that,  under  the  joint  influence  of  light  and  water  it  is  con¬ 
verted  into  a  white  substance,  termed  by  M.  Wohler  leukon,  of  the 
formula  Si8  Hs  0, 0,  and  which  he  regards  as  an  oxyhydrate  of  silicium. 
The  conversion  of  silicon  into  leukon  does  not  take  place  in  darkness, 
however  long  the  former  may  be  kept  in  contact  with  water ;  hut  on 
exposure  to  diffused  light  it  loses  its  yellow  colour,  and  gradually  under¬ 
goes  the  change  into  the  white  body.  If  silicon  be  placed  under  water 
in  direct  sunlight  it  is  rapidly  converted  into  leukon,  at  the  same  time 
hydrogen  gas  is  evolved,  and  continues  to  he  given  off  until  the  whole  of 
the  silicon  has  become  white. 
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M.  J.  F.  Bahr  announces  the  discovery  of  the  oxide  of  another  new  metal, 
which  he  proposes  to  call  “AVasium,”  after  the  celebrated  Gustavus  AVasa 
(or  Vasa)  King  of  Sweden.  The  new  bo  dy  was  first  detected  in  a  mine¬ 
ral  resembling  orthite,  obtained  from  Ronsholm,  an  island  in  the  Gulf  of 
Stockholm.  The  specimen  was  found  to  contain  silica,  alumina,  yttria, 
lime,  magnesia,  oxides  of  iron,  uranium,  cerium,  didymium,  thorium, 
manganese,  and  some  tantalic  acid.  From  this  complex  mass  the  author 
believes  that  he  has  been  enabled  to  separate  the  oxide  of  the  new  metal, 
but  so  little,  comparatively,  is  known  of  the  mutual  relations  of  the  oxides 
of  the  rarer  earthy  metals,  that  no  small  difficulty  must  necessarily  be  en¬ 
countered  in  actually  proving  the  existence  of  a  new  member  of  the  group. 

Mr.  Charles  Tomlinson,  of  King’s  College,  London,  in  pursuing  his 
well-known  researches  on  the  motions  of  camphor,  and  the  influence  of 
light  in  modifying  certain  phenomena  presented  by  that  body,  has 
considered  the  changes  observed  in  the  so-called  chemical  weather  glass 
a  subject  worthy  of  study,  and  has  communicated  a  long  paper  to  the 
Philosophical  Magazine ,  in  which  he  discusses  the  phenomena  observed  at 
some  length.  The  best  instructions  for  preparing  the  “  chemical 
barometer”  with  which  we  are  acquainted  are  those  given  in  Piesse’s 
Natural  Magic ,  and  are  as  follow : — “  Take  a  long  narrow  bottle,  such  as 
an  old-fashioned  eau  de  Cologne  bottle,  and  put  into  it  two-and-a-half 
drachms  of  camphor  in  powder,  and  eleven  drachms  of  spirits  of  wine. 
When  the  camphor  is  dissolved — which  it  will  readily  do  on  slight 
agitation — add  the  following  mixture : — Take  water  nine  drachms,  nitrate 
of  potash  thirty-eight  grains,  and  muriate  of  ammonia  thirty-eight 
grains.  Dissolve  the  salts  in  water,  then  mix  with  the  camphorated 
spirit,  and  shake  the  whole  well  together.  Cork  the  bottle  and  wax  the 
top,  but  afterwards  make  a  minute  hole  in  the  cork  ’with  a  red-hot  needle. 
The  bottle  may  then  be  hung  up  or  placed  in  any  stationary  position. 
By  observing  the  different  appearances  which  the  materials  assume,  as 
the  weather  changes,  it  becomes  an  excellent  prognosticator  of  a  coming 
storm  or  of  a  sunny  day.”  Mr.  Tomlinson,  from  long-continued 
observation,  states  that  the  alterations  occurring  in  the  contents  of  the 
bottle  are  totally  independent  of  atmospheric  changes.  Light,  properly 
so  called,  has  no  influence  either;  but  all  variations  of  temperature 
materially  affect  the  “barometer.”  The  mode  in  which  heat  acts  is 
easily  understood.  There  is  always  an  excess  of  solid  matter  remaining 
at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  undissolved,  therefore  the  supernatant  fluid  is 
in  a  state  of  supersaturation.  Now,  since  a  heated  liquid  can  contain 
more  of  a  given  solid  in  solution  than  one  which  is  cooler,  it  follows  that 
as  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere  rises,  and  therefore 
heats  the  liquid  in  the  flask,  it  will  be  capable  of  dissolving  more  of  the 
mixture  of  camphor  and  salts ;  and  when  the  whole  is  cooled  of  course 
the  excess  crystallises  from  the  liquid,  producing  the  appearances  hitherto 
regarded  as  indicative  of  atmospheric  changes.  Consequently  the  so- 
called  weather-glass  is  nothing  more  than  a  rude  form  of  thermometer. 

Mr.  G.  Gore  has  recently  made  some  interesting  observations  on  cer¬ 
tain  phenomena  observed  on  bringing  a  globule  of  mercury  in  contact 
with  a  drop  of  Nordhausen  sulphuric  acid.  If  some  quicksilver— not  ex¬ 
ceeding  eighty  grains  in  weight — be  placed  in  a  clean  watch-glass  and 
touched  with  a  drop  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  the  latter  spreads  out  over 
the  surface  of  the  mercury,  at  the  same  time  the  globule  of  the  latter  is 
flattened,  and  a  struggle  seems  to  take  place  between  the  surfaces  of  the 
liquids,  after  which  they  remain  at  rest.  Mr.  Gore  found  that  different 
liquids' possess  different  degrees  of  adhesion:  thus  acids  more  or  less 
resemble  in  their  action  sulphuric  acid,  while  caustic  potash  or  soda,  in 
strong  solutions,  are  repelled  by  the  globule  of  mercury  without  spread¬ 
ing  over  the  surface  of  the  latter.  Thus  the  author  has  constructed  a 
table  showing  the  action  of  various  liquids  and  saline  solutions,  at  the 
head  of  which  are  placed  the  acids,  as  most  adhesive,  and  at  the  other  ex¬ 
tremity  the  alkalies,  as  least  so — the  intermediate  position  being  occupied 
by  salts,  thereby  affording  another  proof  of  the  opposite  physical  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  two  great  classes  apart  from  their  chemical  relations  ;  for 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  phenomena  above  described  are  not  due  to 
chemical  action,  since  none  of  the  liquids  experimented  with  exert  any 
chemical  influence  on  the  mercury  at  the  normal  temperature.  It  may 
be  interesting  to  observe  the  close  parallelism  of  Mr.  Gore’s  experiments 
with  some  facts  which  we  recollect  having  heard  Mr.  C.  Tomlinson  de¬ 
scribe  in  a  paper  On  the  Cohesion  Form  of  Liquids,  read  at  the  Manchester 
meeting  of  the  British  Association.  Mr.  Tomlinson  found  that  when  a 
drop  of  oil  of  lavender  is  placed  gently  on  the  surface  of  clean  water,  it 
spreads  out,  producing  a  beautiful  iridescent  film,  gradually  breaking  up 
into  fringed  holes,  and  forming  a  very  peculiar  pattern  characteristic  of 
oil  of  lavender.  Other  essential  oils  and  liquids,  lighter  than  water  and 
insoluble  in  it,  each  produce  films  peculiar  to  itself.  Mr.  Tomlinson  sup¬ 
poses  that  when  a  surface  of,  say  castor  oil,  meets  a  surface  of  water,  a 
struggle  takes  place  between  the  particles  of  each  kind  of  matter  to 
prevent  its  own  particular  cohesive  force  from  being  destroyed ;  and  again, 
a  peculiar  action  is  going  on  between  the  mass  of  the  water  and  the  oil, 
which  is  another  effort  to  set  up  the  cohesion  of  the  two  bodies.  This  force  is 
not  developed  indiscriminately  throughout  the  liquid,  but  asserts  its  influ¬ 
ence  in  certain  definite  directions,  so  producing  a  series  of  geometrical  lines 
bearing  some  relations  to  the  axes  of  crystals.  In  this  way  a  different 
appearance  is  presented,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  liquid  which  is 
operated  upon.  This  explanation  of  the  phenomena  appears  to  apply  with 
equal  probability  to  the  fects  observed  by  Mr.  Gore.  E.  J.  K. 


®lowly  but  surely  come  the  dull  short  days  in  which  photographic  labour 
is  abbreviated — in  which  operators  and  printers  reap  their  harvest  of 
leisure  in  the  shape  of  long  evenings  and  foggy  days — when  the  landscape 
artist,  rejoicing  in  the  rich  autumnal  colours,  goes  forth  with  easel  and 
palette  to  his  labours  in  the  open  air ;  and  the  landscape  photographer 
puts  aside  his  camera  in  despair,  and,  as  ho  looks  through  the  misty 
yellowish  atmosphere  up  into  the  sun-deserted  sky,  gives  his  solemn 
head  a  shake  expressive  of  a  very  decided  opinion. 

The  “ note”  we  first  made  as  one  of  the  past  month  relates  to  the  subject 
of  photography  as  a  detective  in  the  service  of  justice,  and  has  its  origin 
in  a  curious  case,  in  the  AV olverhampton  police-court,  of  a  woman  with 
several  aliases  who  has  been  carrying  out  her  cunning  schemes  of  imposture 
all  over  the  country*.  At  one  time  she  appears  as  a  poor  innocent  country 
girl,  deceived  by  her  cruel  lover,  likely  to  become  a  mother,  and  thrown 
helpless  and  friendless  on  the  wide  cold  world  ;  moreover,  she  has  rashly 
taken  poison,  and  is  dying !  At  another  she  is  discovered  in  a  state  of 
exhaustion  and  misery  by  the  road  side,  having  been  cruelly  violated  by 
three  base  men.  Again,  she  is  an  unfortunate  girl,  subject  to  fits  in  the 
streets,  &c.,  &c.  But  —  such  is  the  fate  of  greatness — tho  police  of 
Cheshire  had  her  photographed,  and,  like  other  celebrities,  she  became 
known — alas !  for  her,  too  well.  The  photograph  appeared  in  court ; 
and,  although  she  had  tried  by  closing  her  eyes,  &c.,  to  appear  unlike 
herself'  before  the  photographer,  the  photograph  was  unmistakeably 
her  own,  and  she  was  duly  committed  for  trial.  Another  case — in  which 
three  women  who  had  been  taken  into  custody  for  shoplifting  were  dis¬ 
covered,  through  the  agency  of  photography,  to  be  three  convicted  felons 
at  large  on  tickets  of  leave — appeared  in  The  Times  of  the  20th  ult.  At 
Coventry  also,  not  long  since,  the  much-desired  antecedents  of  some 
female  prisoners  were  clearly  developed  through  photographs  taken  after 
days  of  vain  efforts  by  Mr.  Parker,  a  very  clever  photographer  of  that  place, 
who  was  determined  not  to  be  baffled,  although  the  most  resolute  attempts 
to  do  so  were  made  on  the  part  of  the  prisoners.  Mr.  Parker  succeeded 
in  one  case  by  concealing  himself  behind  a  window  hidden  by  matting, 
through  a  hole  in  which  the  lens  peeped  slydy  forth,  and  in  another  by  a 
trick.  But  we  heard  of  a  better  plan,  adopted  at  one  of  the  juvenile 
reformatories,  in  which  two  cameras  were  employed — one  concealed  and 
taking  a  profile  view,  always  the  best  for  recognition,  and  the  other  re¬ 
vealed  and  placed  as  usual  in  front  of  the  model. 

It  is  a  pity  that  this  plan  of  photographing  confirmed  criminals  is  not 
universally  adopted.  We  hear  of  so  many  mistakes  in  the  way  of  proving 
identity,  and  so  many  people  are  so  very  ready  to  express  themselves  so 
very  confidently  on  the  slightest  possible  grounds,  that  it  were  well  if  the 
assertions  of  the  police  as  to  this  or  that  prisoner  being  well  known  to 
them  should  be  placed  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt.  A  collection  of 
portraits  so  obtained  might  also  be  opened  to  the  public,  and  by  this 
means  the  cause  of  justice  would  be  very  materially  served.  For  instance : 
say  my  house  is  robbed,  I  can’t  tell  how  ;  I  suspect  my  servants  and  I 
send  for  the  police,  but  nothing  can  be  discovered  either  to  criminate  these 
servants  or  clear  them  from  any  suspicion.  Say  I  go  into  the  supposed 
museum  of  criminal  celebrities,  and  I  recognise  say  “the  portrait  of 
a  gentleman”  who  called  upon  me  by  mistake  concerning  business  I 
knew  nothing  about.  Such  things  happen.  Or  suppose  I  see  the  photo¬ 
graphs  of  one  or  two  worthies  I  passed  near  my  street  door,  when  I 
came  home,  on  the  evening  of  the  robbery.  Then  suppose  I  tell  the  police 
what  I  have  seen,  and  they  kindly  produce  the  originals  of  these 
portraits,  who  turn  out  to  be  the  burglars  F  But  we  cannot  develope 
our  plan  here,  and  content  ourselves  with  merely  jotting  down  the  hint  as 
associated  with  some  “notes  of  the  month.” 

Some  photographs  of  an  extraordinarily  interesting  character  have  just 
reached  this  country.  These  photographs  were  obtained  from  some 
corpses  of  unfortunate  Pompeians,  who  were  buried  beneath  the 
horrible  lava  stream  which  overtook  their  vainly-flying  steps,  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago.  Sheathed  in  their  lava  moulds  they  seem  like 
ancient  statues  crumbling  in  decay,  until  a  closer  inspection  with  a 
glass  reveals  here  and  there  a  protruding  bone  uncovered  by  the  lava, 
details  of  costume,  and  evidence  of  the  death  agonies.  The  photographs 
are  four  in  number.  One  is  that  of  a  man,  powerful  in  frame  and  of  huge 
stature,  who  seems  to  have  met  his  fate  with  scarcely  a  struggle ;  another 
shows  us  a  woman,  symmetrically  delicate  in  form  and  perhaps  beautiful, 
whose  death  agonies  have  been  evidently  long  and  terrible  ;  a  third  is  of 
a  woman  of  humbler  rank,  who  also  died  struggling ;  and  the  fourth  is  the 
body  of  a  poor  little  girl,  who  had  shut  out  the  horrors  of  her  approaching 
fate  by  covering  her  head  with  her  veil,  and  so  died. 

Photosculpture  progresses  rapidly  in  public  repute.  A  writer  in  the 
Athenceum,  describing  a  statuette  of  the  celebrated  author,  M.  Gautier, 
says  it  is  “  as  faithful  to  life  as  a  photograph,  and  in  white  plaster  looking 
like  M.  Gautier  covered  with  flour  and  seen  from  the  wrong  end  of  a 
telescope.”  The  same  writer  thinks  ‘  ‘people  will  exchange  their  sta¬ 
tuettes  as  they  now  exchange  their  cartes  de  visit e.  In  the  stead  of 
photographic  albums  we  shall  see  every  family  with  its  own  pocket 
pantheon !  ” 

The  Princess  of  Wales,  the  Princess  Christian  of  Denmark,  and  the 
Princess  Dagmar,  attended  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  AV  Grey,  visited  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Southwell  Brothers,  and  sat  for  their  photographs  on  the  13th 
ult.  K-  A.  s- 
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New  Art  Serial. — It  is  rumoured  that  a  new  art  serial  is  on  the  eve  of 
publication,  to  be  edited  by  a  gentleman  well  known  to  the  readers  of 
photographic  journals.  t  .  . 

The  Photographer  in  Battle. — It  is  stated  that  an  enterprising 
Confederate  artist  coolly  stationed>  himself  before  the  ruins  of  Fort  Sumter 
in  the  midst  of  the  flying  shells  to  photograph  the  ironsides  and  monitors 
while  hard  at  their  deadly  work. 

New  Photographic  Publications.  —  Mr.  Murray  will  publish,  at 
Christmas,  a  series  of  seventy-five  photographs  of  Rock-cut  -Temples  in 
India  (Ellora  and  Ajunta),  by  Major  Cole.  An  introduction  and  letter- 
press  text  to  these  will  be  furnished  by  Mr.  Fergusson.—  Atlienamm.  j 

New  Printing  Process.— Mr.  Lampray,  of  Paternoster-row,  has 
brought  a  series  of  experiments  to  a  conclusion,  which  he  considers 
tend  to  show  that  a  twenty-grain  silver  bath  will  give  prints  of  unusual 
brilliancy  and  power  when  used  with  forty  grains  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  the 
ounce.  Further  particulars  will  doubtless  soon  appear. 

New  Never-Fading  Negative  and  Positive  Processes. — One  of  our 
contemporaries — we  forget  which — gives  the  following : — A  good  way  to 
obtain  a  perfect  negative,  with  the  greatest  certainty,  is  to  attempt  the 
borrowing  of  a  sovereign  from  a  man  whom  you  have  previously  kicked 
down  stairs,  which  negative,  when  obtained,  may  be  converted  into  a 
very  powerful  positive  by  dropping  a  coal  scuttle  on  his  head,  or  by 
pouring  vitriol  into  his  boots. 

Sig.  Volpicelli  has  examined  the  residues  left  on  evaporating  several 
Italian  mineral  waters  by  means  of  spectrum  analysis.  The  water  of 
Tivoli  was  found  to  contain  potash,  soda,  lime,  lithia,  and  strontia,  but  in 
previous  analyses  of  the  water  the  two  latter  had  not  been  detected. 
Pozzulano  gave  potash,  soda,  and  lithia.  The  author  likewise  mentions 
some  facts  connected  with  the  spectrum  analytical  method  which  are  too 
well  known  to  need  repetition. 

Photography  as  a  Detective. — In  the  case  of  the  great  bank  fraud 
in  the  City,  in  connection  with  which  a  reward  of  £1,000  was  offered,  the 
prisoner,  who  had  absconded,  was  found  to  have  resided  with  a  photo¬ 
grapher  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Worthing,  and  upon  inquiry  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  this  photographer  had  a  negative  portrait  of  the  fugitive, 
and  also  of  his  wife  and  child,  from  which  about  1,500  copies  were  taken, 
and  largely  distributed  through  both  this  and  other  countries.  This  pro¬ 
ceeding  resulted  in  the  capture,  in  the  city  of  Pesth,  of  Sigmund  Die- 
trichstein. 

Nitrate  of  Silver  in  Rain  Water. — Experiments  on  rain  water 
have  been  conducted  by  M.  Robinet,  which  show  that  more  or  less  it  is 
never  free  from  foreign  matter — the  maximum  being  found  after  drought, 
the  minimum  after  heavy  and  continuous  rain.  The  experiments  ex¬ 
tended  over  a  period  of  eighteen  months,  and  were  conducted  in  Paris. 
The  matters  combined  were  found  to  be  chiefly  sulphate  of  calcium  and 
a  small  portion  of  some  unknown  organic  matter.  Nitrate  of  silver  in  rain 
water  was  found,  after  long  standing,  to  precipitate  a  reddish  substance 
which  contained  silver,  although  in  such  small  quantity  as  to  defy  analysis. 

Cartes  de  Yisite  Extraordinary. — In  Vienna  circles  it  is  stated  that 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days  cartes  de  visite  of  the  most  extraordinary 
character  will  be  given  to  the  world.  The  Musical  Society  in  that  city 
has  given  vent  to  its  zeal  and  enthusiasm  by  disinterring  the  mortal 
remains  of  Beethoven  and  Schubert,  whose  coffins  were  exhumed  in 
presence  of  a  large  number  of  musicians  and  others.  *  The  object  in  doing 
so  was  to  transfer  the  remains  to  a  more  honoured  resting-place.  A 
photographer  was  in  attendance,  and  negatives  of  all  that  remained  of 
these  two  renowned  men  were  taken,  proofs  from  which,  carte  de  visite 
size,  are  stated  to  be  in  preparation  for  issue  to  the  public. 

“Electricians  and  Telegraph  Engineers.” — In  our  notice  in  our 
last  issue  of  the  group  under  this  title,  we  inadvertently  misquoted  the 
name  of  the  photographer  and  publisher  as  “Brothers  and  Co.,”  instead 
of  Mr.  Alfred  Brothers ,  of  14,  St.  Ann’s-square,  whose  work  it  is.  In 
addition  to  the  difficulties  before  pointed  out,  with  which  the  artist  had 
to  contend,  the  necessity  for  giving  importance  to  every  figure,  and  making 
them  all  of  the  same  size  in  order  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  some,  might 
have  been  added  to  the  catalogue ;  and  thus  the  conditions  precluded  the 
arrangement  of  figures  that  might  otherwise  have  been  resorted  to,  on 
account  of  errors  in  perspective  that  would  have  ensued. 

Photography  with  a  New  Face. — The  photographic  touters  use  per¬ 
suasion  now  in  addition  to  force,  with  the  view  of  entrapping  customers. 
They  compliment  the  ladies,  who  imprudently  pass  their  doors,  on  their 
good  looks,  and  declare  there  never  was  a  better  occasion  for  having 
their  portraits  taken.  It  was  not  long  ago,  one  of  those  pushing  black¬ 
guards  seized  hold  of  an  elderly  lady  by  the  arm,  and  accosted  her  rap¬ 
turously  thus : — “  Hallo,  Ma’arm,  how  beautiful  you  are  looking  to-day !  on 
my  word,  as  sure  as  I  am  looking  at  you,  I  never  seed  you  look  handsomer ! 
Now’s  the  time  to  have  your  portrait  taken  !  Lose  the  chance,  Ma’arm, 
and  it  may  never  occur  again.  Come  along,  my  dear,  and  have  your 
beauty  immortalised  for  ever !  It’s  only  sixpence,  Ma’arm.  Come  along ! 
Angels  like  you  isn’t  caught  every  day.”  So  saying,  the  brute  kept  pul¬ 
ling  at  the  poor  antiquated  “  angel’s  ”  shawl,  and  would  have  succeeded 
in  dragging  her  forcibly  into  his  inveigling  den,  if  a  stray  policeman  had 
not  accidentally  made  his  appearance  round  the  corner.  Photographers 
are  notorious  for  their  dark  deeds,  but  we  think  it  is  high  time  a  stop  was 
put  to  their  “  taking  off”  people  in  this  vigorous  style.— Punch. 


M.  Temple  discovered  a  new  comet  at  Marseilles  on  the  14th  ult., 
apparently  moving  in  a  north-westerly  direction.  Another  was  observed 
at  Amiens  about  the  same  time,  but  presented  an  appearance  totally 
different  from  that  described  by  M.  Tempel. 

Another  Warning. — An  unfortunate  amateur  photographer,  of 
Somerstown,  named  James  Lamb,  sixty-six  years  of  age,  a  spectacle 
maker,  on  the  3rd  ult.  committed  suicide  by  taking  cyanide  of  potassium. 
The  origin  of  the  rash  act  was  the  deceased’s  firm  belief  in  a  scrofulous 
tumour  on  his  under  lip  being  cancer,  of  which  his  father  had  died,  and 
which  he  held  to  be  incurable.  Dr.  Lankester  thought  the  frequency  of 
poisoning  by  cyanide  “might  be  accounted  for  by  the  cyanide  having  be¬ 
come  an  article  of  more  general  use  in  consequence  of  the  practice  of  pho¬ 
tography.”  Photographic  dealers  should  regard  this  case  as  another  war¬ 
ning  against  the  incautious  sale  of  photographic  poisons  in  unlabelled 
bottles ;  for  though  no  case  of  accidental  poisoning,  it  certainly  calls 
public  attention  to  the  mode  of  vending  such  poisons. 

Toning  with  Gold  and  Chloride  of  Lime.  —  You  have  published 
many  good  things  about  toning  albumenised  prints.  If  the  subject  is  not 
exhausted,  allow  me  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  a  very  simple  and  cheap 
process,  that  never  fails  to  give  good  results.  It  is  a  modification  of  a 
French  process,  described  on  page  363,  Yol.  V.,  of  your  journal,  and 
works  fully  equal  to  any  other  process.  Before  toning,  float  the  prints 
on  clear  soft  water  for  five  minutes;  remove  and  immerse  in  another 
vessel  of  soft  water  for  five  minutes  more,  and  repeat  a  third  time  so  as 
to  take  all  the  free  nitrate  of  silver  from  the  print.  The  toning  is  pre¬ 
pared  as  follows :  — Take  fourteen  grains  chloride  of  lime  (pure)  and 
150  grains  of  prepared  chalk,  such  as  can  be  bought  at  any  drug  store ; 
put  them  in  a  bottle,  and  add  fifteen  ounces  of  water,  and  shake  up  well. 
Let  this  mixture  stand  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  pour  off  the  clear 
part  for  use.  In  another  bottle  put  fifteen  ounces  of  water  and  fifteen 
grains  of  chloride  of  gold.  To  tone  twenty-four  card-pictures,  take  one 
ounce  of  the  lime  solution  and  turn  it  into  the  toning  dish,  then  add  to 
it  one  ounce  of  the  gold  solution  and  four  ounces  of  water ;  let  it  stand 
one  hour  and  it  is  ready  for  use.  After  toning,  wash  the  prints  well  in 
water,  and  fix  in  hyposulphite  of  soda  one  ounce,  water  five  ounces ;  and, 
if  you  prefer  pure  whites,  never  use  the  fixing  solution  twice.  In  hot 
weather  this  toning  is  superior  to  any  other  on  account  of  the  bleaching 
qualities  of  the  chloride  of  lime.  I  send  you  a  picture  toned  by  this  pro¬ 
cess.  The  paper  on  which  it  is  printed  accidentally  lay  without  printing 
three  days,  and  had  acquired  a  tanned-leather  colour.  You  can  judge 
of  the  result. — John  Markillie. — American  Journal  of  Photography. 

Adulteration  of  Photographic  Chemicals  :  British  Pharmaceutical 
Conference. — At  the  meeting  of  this  newly-formed  association,  held  at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  in  September  last,  Mr.  Reynolds,  F.C.S.,  brought 
forward  some  cases  of  glaring  adulteration  or  fraudulent  substitution 
which  had  lately  come  under  his  notice,  and  illustrated  them  by  exhibiting 
the  substances  in  question,  which  included  chloride  of  gold.  The  frauds 
practised  in  chloride  of  gold  for  photography  had  already  been  exposed  by 
Mi*.  Reynolds  ( Pharm .  Journ.  ser.  2,  vol.  ii.  p.  372 ),  and  he  had  to  report 
that  they  still  continued.  The  tube  exhibited  had  contained  such  a  salt. 
It  was  about  three  and  a-half  inches  long,  was  wrapped  in  green  paper,  and 
had  a  red  label,  “  Chloride  of  Gold,  15  grains.”  The  actual  weight  of  the 
contents  was  14-05  grains,  but  it  only  yielded  5-1  grains  ofpure  gold  instead 
of  7  grains,  which  it  ought  to  have  done.  He  had  again  examined  some 
made  by  a  firm  which  guaranteed  7  grains  of  gold  in  the  bottle,  and  found 
precisely  that  amount.  He  had  been  confirmed  in  the  belief  that  “  honesty 
is  the  best  policy,”  by  what  this  firm  had  told  him,  viz.,  that  when  it  adopted 
the  principle  of  a  guarantee,  the  sale  for  the  article  multiplied  by  ten  in 
a  very  short  time.  Mr.  Reynolds  thought  that  these  instances  would 
suffice  to  show  that  there  was  an  ample  field  of  operations  for  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  adulterations  which  they  had  just  appointed.  The  President, 
Mr.  Mawson,  and  Mr.  Greaves  expressed  their  satisfaction  at  seeing  such 
steps  taken  towards  the  exposure  of  fraud. 

Hydrosulphuret  of  Ammonia. — There  are  many  photographers  who 
are  daily  in  the  habit  of  using  this  liquid  for  intensifying  negatives. 
Public  attention  has  recently  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the  nausea 
attendant  on  its  inhalation  is  one  of  the  smallest  evils  resulting  from 
being  allowed  to  mix  with  the  air  we  breathe.  “  Scarlatina,”  says  the 
Paily  Telegraph ,  “and  its  cognate  malady,  scarlet  fever,  belong,  as  the 
most  unscientific  of  our  readers  may  possibly  know,  to  the  class  of 
zymotic  diseases  which  can  either  arise  spontaneously  from  impure 
conditions  or  can  be  propagated  by  contagion.  They  may  be  artificially 
produced  in  less  than  an  hour.  If  a  bottle  containing  hydrosulphuret 
of  ammonia  should  happen  to  be  broken  in  a  dwelling-house  during  the 
night,  so  as  to  permit  the  escape  of  the  noxious  gas,  all  the  sleeping 
inmates  of  that  house  would  be  in  a  state  of  scarlet  fever  next  morning. 
"Whoever  has  smelt  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  and  has  also  smelt  the 
rooms  and  back  yards  of  human  dens  in  Bethnal-green,  will  have  in  his 
recollection  two  most  intolerable  stinks  which  are  essentially  the  same. 
It  may  be  almost  said  that  their  sole  difference  consists  in  one  being  on 
draught  and  the  other  bottled.  What  wonder,  then,  that  scarlet  fever  or 
scarlatina  should  break  forth  virulently  now  and  then  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  some  reeking  cesspool  or  untrapped  drain  ?  "What  wonder 
that  the  poison  should  sometimes  act  so  rapidly  and  so  directly  that  its 
effects  are  discernible  in  the  blood  as  poison?  The  medical  attendant 
will  pardonably  hesitate  in  many  cases  between  saying  that  death  has 
been  caused  by  a  specific  disease,  helped  on  by  bad  air,  and  declaring  his 
conviction  that  bad  air  and  nothing  else  has  killed  the  wretched  victim.” 
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Invisible  Photographs.- — It  seems,  then,  that  this  photographic  influ¬ 
ence  pervades  all  nature;  nor  can  we  say  where  it  stops.  We  do  not 
know,  but  it  may  imprint  upon  the  world  around  us  our  features  as  they 
are  modified  by  various  passions,  and  thus  fill  nature  with  Daguerreotype 
impressions  of  all  our  actions  that  are  performed  in  daylight.  It  may  be, 
too,  that  there  are  tests  by  which  nature,  more  skilful  than  any  human 
photographer,  can  bring  out  and  fix  these  portraits,  so  that  acuter  senses 
than  ours  shall  see  them,  as  on  a  great  canvas,  spread  over  the  material 
universe.  Perhaps,  too,  they  never  fade  from  that  canvas,  but  become 
specimens  of  the  great  picture-gallery  of  eternity  (!) — Professor  Hitch¬ 
cock's  “Religion  of  Geology .” 

Photodiaphanie. — Mr.  Harmer  has  made  a  truly  ingenious  application 
of  the  principle  of  photodiaphanie,  in  which  the  albumen  film  of  a  photo¬ 
graphic  print  is  transferred  to  glass,  in  which  position  it  serves  as  a 
negative,  producing,  we  are  informed,  results  quite  equal  to  the  original 
print.  Although  this  would  be  a  dangerous  power  in  the  hands  of  a  pirate 
able  to  get  an  impression  from  another’s  negative  on  the  properly  prepared 
paper,  it  may  be  a  capital  thing  for  the  professional,  who  by  printing  from 
each  of  his  negatives  one  print  on  the  prepared  paper,  may  always  retain 
in  a  portable  and  economical  form  the  means  of  reproduction.  The 
accumulation  of  negatives,  many  of  which  may  never  be  again  required, 
becomes  after  a  time  a  very  serious  consideration  in  consequence  of  the 
room  they  occupy,  to  say  nothing  of  the  dead  capital  represented  in 
the  mass  of  plate  glass. 

The  New  Art  Quarterly. — The  second  part  of  the  Fine  Arts  Quarterly 
Review  is  out.  It  is  a  work  for  the  fine-art  connoisseurs — to  whom  it  must 
prove  very  valuable — rather  than  to  the  general  public  or  the  practical 
artist ;  and  the  announcement  that  photography  would  be  represented, 
“so  far  as  it  is  employed  as  a  substitute  for  drawing  and  engraving  and 
of  ornamental  and  decorative  art,”  appears  to  mean  that  a  chronicle  of 
works  which  have  been  reproduced  by  our  art-science  will  be  given,  and 
that  such  reproductions  will  be  introduced  occasionally  as  illustrations. 
Viewed  in  this  light  several  very  complimentary  things  are  said  of  pho¬ 
tography,  and  evidence  is  given  which  shows  that  photography,  as  a  fine 
art,  owes  a  large  meed  of  thanks  to  H.R.H.  the  late  Prince  Consort,  in 
the  getting  together  of  whose  invaluable  Raffaele  collection  it  played  the 
lion’s  part. 

The  Queen  and  the  Yankee. — Nathaniel  Hawthorne  tells  a  funny 
story  of  a  Connecticut  shopkeeper,  who  having  named  his  two  children 
Victoria  and  Albert,  in  honour  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  England 
and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  Consort,  had  these  children  photographed,  and  sent 
copies  to  Her  Majesty,  who  caused  a  letter  of  thanks  to  be  returned  for 
them.  On  the  strength  of  this  letter,  and  the  belief  that  he  was  the 
rightful  heir  to  a  certain  estate  in  this  country,  he  sold  off  and  started  for 
England.  On  the  voyage  a  passenger  contrived  to  cheat  him  of  all  his 
money,  and  reaching  Liverpool  he  was  compelled  to  apply  to  the  American 
Consul,  Mr.  Hawthorne,  who  describes  him  as  a  “queer,  stupid,  good- 
natured,  fat-faced  individual,  in  a  sky  blue  cutaway  coat,  and  mixed 
trousers,  both  garments  worn  and  shabby,  and  rather  too  small  for  his 
over-grown  bulk.”  He  informed  the  consul  that  he  wanted  to  see  the 
Queen,  and  earnestly  appealed  for  funds  to  improve  his  appearance  with. 
The  consul  argued  with  him,  but  in  vain,  and  refused  to  pay  his  fare  to 
Windsor,  or  to  do  anything  but  to  send  him  back  home  ;  and  at  last  the 
poor  goose  went  tearfully  away,  and,  says  Hawthorne — “I  remember 
unfolding  The  Times  about  that  period  with  a  dread  of  reading  an  account 
of  a  ragged  Yankee’s  attempt  to  steal  into  Buckingham  Palace,  and  how 
he  smiled  tearfully  at  his  captors,  and  besought  them  to  introduce  him  to 
Her  Majesty.” 

Photographic  Consumption  of  Silver. — It  has  been  calculated  that 
the  descendants  of  a  single  couple  of  rabbits  would,  in  eight  years, 
overrun  the  whole  earth ;  but  photographers  defy  all  such  arithmetical 
computation.  Lapis  infernalis  has  become  one  of  the  great  powers.  An 
ounce  and  a  half  of  it  is  sufficient  to  prepare  800  paper  prints  of  the 
popular  carte  de  visite  size,  so  that  a  pound  will  allow  4,000  loving 
couples  to  exchange  portraits,  lawfully  or  unlawfully  as  the  case  may  be. 
Truly,  nitrate  of  silver  possesses  a  demoniac  nature.  It  is  more  to  be 
dreaded  by  parents  and  guardians  than  the  smith  of  Gretna  Green.  It 
brightens  the  hopes  of  youth,  as  the  sun  gladdens  the  butterfly,  and  it 
would  be  as  absurd  to  attempt  to  banish  it  from  love’s  dominions  as  to 
exile  love  itself.  For  the  last  twelve  months  more  than  5,400  lbs.  of  the 
finest  silver  dust,  worth  about  £24,500,  were  supplied  by  the  Frankfort 
gold  and  silver  refinery  to  chemical  factories  for  the  preparation  of  nitrate 
of  silver.  From  these  5,400  lbs.  of  silver  0,992  lbs.  of  nitrate  can  be 
obtained,  each  pound  of  which  suffices  for  the  preparation  of  8,000 
cartes  de  visite,  so  that  the  free  town  of  Frankfort  alone  has  in  one  year 
produced  enough  to  immortalise  every  German  in  the  fatherland.  We 
now  have  cartes  de  visite  each  containing  some  500  or  more  celebrated 
personages.  It  is  plain  that  photographers  will  soon  be  competing  with 
the  encyclopaedias,  for  a  pound  of  nitrate  of  silver  effects  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  two  millions  and  a  half  of  celebrated  men — a  number  we  could 
assemble  in  Germany  if  we  chose  to  include  all  the  petty  philosophers  of 
the  reactionary  party.  The  Frankfort  refinery  has  then,  altogether, 
furnished  material  for  22,000  million  portraits.  Who  in  the  face  of 
this  will  venture  to  say  that  silver  is  not  the  most  noble  metal  ?  A 
Nuremberg  toy-maker  manufactures  25  soldiers,  officers  or  privates,  from 
a  leaden  spoon ;  but  from  a  silver  one  the  King  of  Prussia  could  have  a 
portrait  takon  of  every  soldier  in  his  army. — Gartenlaube.  I 


Jfiragtt  Corrtsponiffnxt. 

Paris,  October  26,  1863. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  lately  about  M.  Morvan’s 
photolithographic  process.  The  photographic  journals  have  given 
the  author’s  communications  to  tlier  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  the 
method  has  just  been  the  subject  of  a  polemic  in  the  Momteur  de 
la  Photographic  between  M.  Morvan  and  M.  Poitevin.  The  discussion 
threatening  to  last  long,  I  wished  to  form  an  idea  of  the  worth  of 
the  arguments  of  the  adverse  parties.  M.  Poitevin’s  patent  I  had 
long  known,  so  I  was  desirous  of  reading  M.  Morvan’s.  I  must 
confess  that  at  present  I  am  quite  fixed  in  my  opinion,  and  must 
say  that  the  last-mentioned  patent  contains  nothing  new.  In  it 
the  author  thus  describes  his  process  : — 

“I  take  an  ordinary  drawing  done  by  the  hand.  If  it  is  on 
transparent  cloth  or  strong  paper  I  wax  it  in  the  usual  manner. 
I  take  a  lithographic  stone  and  prepare  it  as  follows: — I  grain  and 
pounce  the  stone,  acidulate  it  with  gum,  and,  after  washing,  dry 
it.  I  then  apply  to  it  (in  the  dark)  a  varnish  composed  of  the 
whites  of  five  eggs  (from  115  to  130  grammes)  well  beaten,  and 
left  to  repose  for  twenty-four  hours.  After  that  I  add  a  solution 
of  bichromate  of  potash  (twenty  grammes  of  pulverised  bichro 
mate  of  potash  in  twenty  grammes  of  distilled  water).  The  solu¬ 
tion  is  ready  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  is  then  passed  through  fine 
linen.  The  mixture  of  egg-white  and  bichromate  is  beaten  for  a 
certain  time,  then  left  to  repose.  This  varnish  is  spread  over  the 
stone  with  a  badger-hair  brush.  When  the  coating  is  dry  I  place 
thereon  the  drawing  for  reproduction.  I  cover  the  whole  with  a 
thick  glass,  and  expose  it  to  the  light.  The  exposure  lasts  from 
three  to  ten  minutes  in  the  sun,  and  from  ten  minutes  to  sixty  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  intensity  of  the  light.  The  stone  having  been  taken 
back  into  the  dark  closet,  the  drawing  is  not  visible,  unless  it  has 
been  over-exposed,  in  which  case  it  does  not  come  out  so  well.  I 
then  pass  a  tine  wetted  sponge  over  the  stone,  and  after  a  certain 
time  the  stone  is  bared  wherever  the  light  has  not  fallen  upon  it. 
When  the  stone  is  dry  I  wipe  with  the  same  sponge  tilled  with 
white  wine  or  a  decoction  of  gall-nut.  The  stonehavingbecome  well 
dried  (an  important  condition),  I  take  a  badger-hair  brush  and  give 
the  stone  a  coating  of  Marseilles  soap,  which  adheres  to  the  stone 
or  enters  into  it  wherever  it  is  bare.  The  stone  being  again  dried 
I  pass  over  it  a  roller  of  unctuous  ink,  and  I  get  the  drawing  per¬ 
fectly  marked  and  somewhat  indented.  I  wipe  the  stone  and  take 
off  the  varnish  with  vinegar  diluted  with  white  wine  or  other  acid, 
and,  as  the  stone  was  prepared  before  the  operation,  it  is  ready  to 
go  to  the  printer.” 

You  see  that  this  patent,  which  dates  back  only  to  the  2nd  of 
June,  1862,  contains  nothing  that  is  not  found  in  Poitevin’s  patent, 
which  is  much  older.  Further:  it  is  a  somewhat  curious  fact  that 
the  description  just  given  is  merely  an  addition  to  a  patent  of  the 
21st  of  January,  1862,  in  which  the  author  describes  as  his  inven¬ 
tion  the  process  published  more  than  fifteen  years  ago  by  M. 
Mathieu,  under  the  name  of  autophotography,  and  which  consisted 
in  reproducing  a  transparent  design  directly  and  by  contact. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  8th  of  October  of  the  Marseilles  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society,  M.  L6on  Vidal  presented  some  tables  destined  to 
complete  the  photometer  which  he  had  already  shown  to  the 
Society  in  1862.  M.  Vidal’s  object  has  been  to  obtain  an  exact 
measurement  of  the  luminous  intensity  at  the  moment  of  the  opera¬ 
tion,  and  with  that  as  a  basis  to  calculate  the  duration  of  the  ex¬ 
posure  for  a  given  focal  distance  and  a  given  diaphragm.  These 
calculations  he  has  made,  and  has  given  the  results  in  a  first  table 
containing  all  the  mediums,  durations  of  exposure  in  hours, 
minutes,  and  seconds  for  focal  distances  of  from  one  to  one  hundred 
centimetres,  and  for  diaphragms  of  a  diameter  of  from  one  to 
twenty  millimetres.  This  table  has  been  calculated  on  the  following 
basis,  verified  by  experiment: — A  simple  quarter-plate  objective  in 
the  best  conditions  of  light  requires  one  minute  for  dry  collodion, 
with  a  focal  distance  of  ten  centimetres  and  a  diaphragm  of  five 
millimetres’  diameter.  Starting  from  this  fact,  and  taking  for 
guidance  these  two  laws — first,  that  the  intensity  of  light  upon  a 
unity  of  surface  varies  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  square  of  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  luminous  point  and  the  sensitive  surface; 
second,  that  the  intensity  of  the  light  varies  in  direct  ratio  to  the 
square  of  the  diameter  of  the  diaphragm,  M.  Vidal  has  mathe¬ 
matically  established  the  exposure  that  is  necessary  for-dry  or  wet 
collodion,  at  any  intensity  of  light,  and  with  any  given  diaphragm 
and  focal  distance. 

At  the  Exhibition  of  the  Fine  Arts  as  applied  to  industry,  which 
is  now  open  in  the  Champs  Elysdes,  photography  is  represented 
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by  some  excellent  statuettes,  the  production  of  M.  Willetne  s 
photosculpture;  some  very  fine  portraits  by  Numa  Blanc  arid 
Carjat ;  and  many  industrial  reproductions.  M.  Louis  Marquies 
lias  sent  some  very  satisfactory  photolithographic  plates  obtained 
by  means  of  bichromate  and  gum  and  of  Marseilles  soap,  and 
M.  Dulos  some  interesting  plates  obtained  by  a  system  of  which 
he  is  the  inventor.  Lastly,  M.  Lafon  de  Camarsac  has  sent  some 
magnificent  enamels.  ERNEST  LACAN. 


Philadelphia ,  October  10$,  1863. 

As  I  look  back  in  memory  through  the  months  that  I  have  been 
corresponding  with  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  the 
records  there  made  of  quick  dry  processes  seem  almost  as  a  dream. 
There  was  the  hot-water  development,  and  then  the  fuming;  and 
yet,  after  all,  there  has  been  a  constant  complaint  of  how  very  slow 
dry  plates  are.  And  then,  too,  in  times  gone  by,  there  were  some 
of  our  friends  who  were  so  enthusiastic  in  their  advocacy  of  dry 
collodion  that  it  was  considered  by  them  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  pho¬ 
tographic  processes.  It  would  be,  perhaps,  well  to  consider  the 
position  of  affairs,  and  note  how  amateurs  are  now  standing  in  re¬ 
gard  to  “  wet  ”  or  “  dry.” 

I  have  said  before  that  there  had  been  many  failures, 'and  the 
“  reason  why  ”  had  not  yet  been  proven.  Some  said  it  was  the 
water  should  be  blamed,  and  perhaps  they  were  right;  but,  be 
that  as  it  may,  all  the  really  beautiful  pictures  exhibited  at  our 
Society’s  rooms  have  been  taken  by  the  wet  process.  Some  of  the 
confirmed  followers  of  the  dry  processes  have  made  long  journeys, 

and  exposed  dozens  of  plates,  and  brought  home - nothing — yes, 

absolutely  nothing.  At  last,  in  sheer  desperation,  they  are  pre¬ 
paring  for  a  tramp,  and  out  of  the  lumber  rooms  and  garrets  the 
dark  tents  of  days  gone  by  are  being  dragged.  New  ones,  too, 
have  been  conjured  up,  and  brains  taxed  to  produce  the  most  port¬ 
able,  the  most  complete,  and  the  best  of  the  tent  kind  of  apparatus. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  Is  it  not  that  the  wet  process 
has  always  been  the  perfection  of  photographic  processes  ?  and  has 
it  not  been  the  effort  of  all  to  bring  the  “dry  ”  up  to  the  standard 
of  “  wet,”  and  failing  in  that  have  gone  back  to  their  first  love  ? 

Mr.  Borda  has  been  earnest  in  his  experiments  to  fathom  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  tannin  process,  and  to  aid  others  in  reducing  the  various 
dry  processes  to  certainty.  His  last  trial  was  with  Mr.  Sayce’s 
formula,  as  given  in  this  Journal.  With  his  usual  care  and  earnest 
desire  to  find  the  truth,  he  adhered  to  the  formulas  as  given  in 
every  particular,  making  every  thing  new  and  in  the  exact  manner 
as  prescribed.  The  result  was  that  he  produced  good  pictures 
with  four  seconds’  exposure.  He  also  demonstrated  two  interesting 
facts: — First:  that  with  bromo-iodised  collodion  the  cause  of  the 
thin  blue  films  had  been  from  not  having  strong  baths,  and  not 
keeping  the  plate  long  enough  in  the  silver  solution  :  his  plates 
prepared  as  Mr.  Sayce  directed  were  rich  and  creamy,  and  not  at 
all  like  those  prepared  by  all  of  us  in  our  experiments  with  bro¬ 
mide  only  as  a  sensitiser.  Second :  that  no  one  has  a  right  to  con¬ 
demn  a  particular  process  until  he  has  tried  it  in  every  respect  as 
it  has  been  given  by  its  author. 

For  several  years  we  have  been  using  the  fumes  of  ammonia  in 
connection  with  the  sensitising  of  albumenised  paper.  It  has  been 
growing  in  favour,  and  all  our  principal  houses  are  using  it;  so 
that  the  demand  for  concentrated  liquor  ammonice  has  become  so 
great  that  some  of  the  largest  chemical  manufacturers  say  they 
have  exhausted  the  stock  they  made  last  winter  (it  Gan  only  be 
prepared  at  that  time),  and  yet  it  has  been  pronounced  as  of  no 
account  by  many  who  have  tried  it  in  Europe.  It  is,  however, 
with  real  pleasure  that  we  read  the  remarks  made  by  the  editor  of 
one  of  your  contemporaries  go  this  subject,  and  think  he  is  right  in 
saying  that  perhaps  the  adverse  judgment  had  been  too  hastily 
given.,  He  is  right,  too,  when  he  says  that  Mr.  Colmer  had  assured 
him  that  thinner  negatives  could  be  used  with  the  fumed  paper 
than  without  it. 

A  word  or  two  about  Mr.  Cohner.  I  have  known  him  personally 
for  several  years.  He  was  my  teacher  when  I  took  up  the  art, 
and  he  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  very  progressive 
class  of  photographers.  A  man  of  very  quick  perception,  he  is 
just  the  one  to  avail  himself  of  all  the  really  useful  “dodges  ”  to 
aid  him  in  his  profession.  If  Mr.  Cohner  has  been  using  fumed 
paper  for  three  years,  he  has  been  doing  so  for  the  same  reason 
that  has  influenced  others,  viz.,  a  positive  advantage  thence  de¬ 
rived.  I  would  most  earnestly  urge  those  of  our  European  friends 
who  have  so  hastily  condemned  this  fuming  of  paper  to  try  it 
again  ;  and,  as  Mr.  Borda  has  done  with  Mr.  Sayce’s  process,  try 
it  with  a  determination  to  prove  it  good,  if  good  there  be  in  it. 


There  are  two  ways  of  experimenting,  just  as  there  are  two  ways 
of  reading  a  book  :  one  way  with  a  determination,  or  at  least  a 
desire,  to  succeed,  and  the  other  with  a  hope  of  failing.  One  person 
reads  a  book  to  condemn  it,  another  reads  it  to  derive  instruction. 

To  return  to  the  merits  of  Humidus  and  Siccus.  The  water  has 
been  kicked  as  the  culprit  by  the  victimised  Siccussians.  Now, 
for  my  part,  I  do  think  it  has  been  to  blame  in  part,  for, 
although  I  have  had  no  totally  insensitive  plates,  I  have  had 
very  slow  ones  indeed.  To  try  the  water,  I  prepared  some  dis¬ 
tilled,  and  made  two  lots  of  plates — in  both  cases  using  the  pure 
water  for  every  part  of  the  operation,  for  washing  the  plates  and 
for  mixing  the  tannin  solution.  The  result  has  been  that  the 
plates  (6£  X  8§)  so  prepared,  with  the  smallest  stop  of  Harrison’s 
globe  lens,  6  inches  back  focus,  in  good  light,  are  abundantly 
exposed  in  two  minutes,  while  I  hacfcpreviously  been  giving  from 
ten  to  fifteen  with  similar  subjects.  Others  will  try  it,  and  then  I 
shall  say  more  on  the  subject. 

Last  night  I  examined  the  negatives  taken  this  summer  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  Society,  Mr.  J.  C.  Browne.  All  those 
taken  with  wet  collodion  were  very  good  indeed.  He  has  been 
rambling  over  the  country  in  every  direction,  and  has  many  fine 
pictures.  Some  of  his  tannin  plates  are  good,  but  with  Jamin’s 
lenses,  stereoscopic  size,  he  had  given  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes’ 
exposure. 

Mr.  Wenderoth  has  had  constructed  a  fine  dark  room  on  wheels, 
and  has  been  (much  to  the  advantage  of  his  health)  taking  some 
excellent  views  in  the  country.  Mr.  Moran  has  returned  from  the 
Delaware  Water  Gap,  and  has  given  us  a  rich  treat  in  pictures. 
A  few  stereographs  among  the  very  large  collection  he  has  pub¬ 
lished  are  of  especial  interest.  One  called  Killing  the  Snalce  has 
all  the  wild  scenery  in  the  distance  produced  by  such  a  large  river 
as  the  Delaware  carving  its  way  through  the  mountain  range, 
while  in  the  foreground  of  rocks  and  brambles— just  the  place  for 
the  “varmint” — lies  coiled  the  deadly  rattle-snake.  Two  men  are 
crawling  towards  it  with  clubs  raised,  and  with  watchful  eyes. 
In  the  second  picture  his  snakeship  is  defunct,  and  they  are 
deliberately  counting  the  rattles,  to  see  how  many  summers  he  has 
crawled  among  the  sticks  and  stones.  In  the  latter  picture  an 
artist’s  box  of  colours  is  partially  shown  in  the  foreground,  as 
indicating  the  calling  of  the  two  venturesome  ones  who  have  made 
the  capture.  One  of  Mr,  Wenderoth’s  large  views  of  the  Gap— full  of 
wonderful  detail — called  forth  an  exclamation  from  our  President, 
M.  Guillou — “Ah!  I  know  that  place.  I  started  up  that  hill  one 
day  through  the  forest  to  collect  crystals  of  quartz,  and  all  I  found 
was  a  stony  path  and  any  quantity  of  snakes!  It  makes  me 
shudder  to  think  of  it  now!”  Mr.  Moran  has  a  wonderful  knack 
of  taking  views  just  from  the  right  point  of  view  and  in  the  proper 
light.  To  “  catch”  some  of  his  fine  pictures  of  waterfalls  he  camped 
near  them  for  days  at  a  time,  and  then  published  but  one  single 
view;  but  that  one  was  very  beautiful.  His  artist  brothers,  too, 
were  with  him,  and  they  sketched  while  he  studied  and  tried  the 
various  effects  of  light  and  shade. 

A  friend  from  Europe  says  he  has  tried  the  double  sulphate  of 
iron  and  ammonia,  and  has  demonstrated  to  a  certainty  that  it  is 
of  no  particular  use.  The  other  day  Mr.  Anthony  sent  a  fine  sample 
of  this  salt  to  me  to  test,  and  as  a  trial  I  mixed  some  two  ounces 
to  the  quart  of  water,  added  to  this  acetic  acid  in  the  proportion 
of  four  to  five.  Mr.  Hemple  prepared  a  stereoscopic  plate 
scratched  down  the  middle  with  a  diamond.  It  was  exposed  in  a 
binocular  stereoscopic  camera:  then  broken  in  two.  One  half  I 
treated  with  the  new  salt,  and  the  other  he  developed  with 
protosulphate  of  iron  the  same  strength,  i.e.,  two  ounces  to  the  quart, 
and  the  same  amount  of  acetic  acid  in  it.  My  half  was  sadly  over¬ 
exposed,  soon  disappearing  to  reflected  light,  while  his  was  very 
much  under-exposed.  Since  then  he  has  used  the  new  salt  in  all 
his  work,  and  assured  me  to-day  that  its  advantages  are  unques¬ 
tionable.  So  it  goes  on  :  one  condemns  and  another  approves. 

Speaking  of  Mr.  Hemple,  he  has  shown  me  the  negatives  and 
proofs  on  albumenised  paper  of  copies  of  a  series  of  illustrations  by 
Dor A  In  some  of  the  very  dark  subjects  the  negatives  seem  good  for 
nothing — they  are  so  very  thin  yet  full  of  detail.  The  prints  are 
very  brilliant  (I  will  send  one  some  day  for  you  to  see),  and  their 
brilliancy  is  due  entirely  to  the  use  of  the  fuming  process.  He  has 
assured  me  that  without  the  ammonia  he  has  had  to  make  all  his 
negatives  very  intense,  and  thus  much  fine  detail  has  been  lost. 
So  let  me  once  more,  in  ending  this  rambling  communication,  say 
to  all  who  have  failed  with  this  method  of  printing — Try  again, 
with  a  determination  to  prove  it  good  for  something.  If  it  prove 
good,  then  you  will  be  the  gainers ;  if  it  fail,  no  harm  is  done. — 
With  due  regard,  COLEMAN  SELLERS. 
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gar  We  are  at  all  times  willing  to  assist  our  Correspondents  to  the 
utmost  of  our  ability,  but  we  can  only  do  so  through  the  medium 
of  the  Journal.  We  cannot  give  private  replies  except  to  personal 
friends.  0 

“  ON  THE  EQUALISATION  OF  THE  PHOTOGEAPHIC  IMAGE 
IN  FIELDS  OF  LAEGE  ANGLE  PEOJECTED  UPON  A 
FLAT  SUEFACE.” 

To  the  Editor. 

Sik, — I  find  at  page  401  of  your  last  issue  an  article,  with  the  above 
title,  by  Mr.  Grubb,  in  which  my  name  frequently  appears.  Mr.  Grubb 
does  not  attack  anything  I  have  really  said  upon  the  subject,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  this  is  no  reply  ;  but  he  ascribes  statements  and  crudities  to  me  that 
I  must  strongly  protest  against,  as  many  of  your  readers  might  not  take 
the  trouble  of  referring  to  my  papers  to  see  what  was  there  set  down. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Grubb’s  paper  is  to 
prove  that  negatives,  as  produced  by  ordinary  lenses,  are  not  uniformly 
dense,  and  that,  therefore,  there  is  room  for  the  use  of  an  invention  of 
his  which  he  mentions  as  “  a  simple  adjunct  for  the  camera.”  Now,  never 
having  denied  this,  I  cannot  see  why  Mr.  Grubb  could  not  have  stated 
as  much  without  taking  hostile  hold  of  my  papers,  confusing  and  mis¬ 
quoting  them  as  he  has  done.  # 

The  leading  misapprehension  on  his  part  is  that  I  entertain  the  idea 
that  the  negatives  usually  produced  are,  so  to  speak,  of  uniform  density, 
and  that  there  is,  therefore,  no  contrivance  needed  to  bring  about  unifor¬ 
mity  of  actinic  action ;  whereas,  I  merely  express  the  opinion  that  most 
of  the  ordinary  negatives  indicate  an  equalising  power  at  work  in  the 
lens,  and  that,  by  using  (greener)  glass  of  suitable  thickness  for  the  crown 
member,  this  power  may  be  exalted  to  the  necessary  degree.  Thus,  at 
page  401,  line  13  from  foot,  Mr.  Grubb  misrepresents  me  as  follows:— 
“  He  [Mr.  Bow]  proposes  to  account  for  the  non-appearance  of  decreased 
action  towards  the  margin  of  a  negative  including  74°  56'  by  assuming 
the  lens  used  to  absorb  a  double  proportion  of  the  actinic  rays  at  its 
centre  as  compared  with  its  edge.”  Now,  I  do  not  account  for  anything 
of  the  kind,  but  show  that  by  carefully  choosing  a  glass  that  will,  by 
absorption,  reduce  the  direct  central  pencil  to  the  same  intensity  with  the 
smaller  pencils  passing  through  the  lens  at  obliquities  of  37°  28',  a  picture 
nearly  equally  acted  upon  in  every  part  of  its  surface  could  be  obtained 
(not  that  it  ever  has  been).  To  show  what  I  actually  do  state  of  ordinary 
practice,  I  may  quote  from  my  first  paper,  page  160,  line  3,  &c. .  The 
equalising  effect  above  treated  of  has,  no  doubt,  a  very  great  influence  on 
the  practical  photographic  results  of  most  of  the  lenses  at  present  in  use, 
and  serves  to  explain  the  fact  which  may  have  puzzled  many  of  us,  viz., 
that  the  photographs  show  much  greater  uniformity  of  actinic  effect  than 
a  consideration  of  the  influences  of  the  stop  and  focal  lengths  alone 
would  have  led  us  to  expect.”  _  Now  does  Mr.  Grubb  really  deny  the 
existence  of  this  partially  effective  action  P  ... 

On  page  402,  line  23,  &c.,  Mr.  Grubb  says  that  he  has  “been  induced 
to  read  with  some  care  (!)  his  [Mr.  Bow’s]  two  papers,  with  a  view  of 
ascertaining  where  the  discrepancy  lies.”  And  here  he  quotes  statements 
and  measurements  as  occurring  in  the  first  paper  which  certainly  are  not 
to  be  found  therein,  and  applies  to  these  a  correction  which  only  refers  to 
a  verbal  error  in  the  first  paper.  This  lands  him  in  some  extraordinary 
results.  But  Mr.  Grubb’s  most  amusing  mistake  is  that  beginning  at  line 
43.  As  to  this  I  need  merely  mention  that  the  focal  length  has  nothing 
to  ’  do  with  the  question  of  equalising  effect,  which  is  almost  solely 
dependent  upon  the  density  at  the  centre  compared  with  that  at  the  parts 
where  the  37°  28'  oblique  pencils  traverse  the  lens. 

The  concluding  portion  of  Mr.  Grubb’s  paper  refers  to  my  experiments, 
and  is  more  worthy  of  attention.  I  certainly  found  the  obstructive  power 
much  less  than  I  anticipated;  and  the  glasses  experimented  upon  were, 
therefore,  chosen  on  account  of  their  considerable  depth  of  colour,  not  as 
representing  ordinary  crown  glass.  They  were  the  most  highly  tinged 
specimens  I  could  get  from  a  retail  dealer  in  Edinburgh ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  were  of  less  depth  of  colour  than  a  pair  of  crown  glass 
lenses  belonging  to  an  achromatic  by  Tolland,  which  I  have  in  my 
possession.  I  believe  I  succeeded  in  making  proper  allowance  for  loss  of 
light  at  the  surfaces ;  and,  as  to  the  remaining  objection  taken  by  Mr. 
Grubb,  that  no  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  first  or  superficial  absorp¬ 
tion  which  he  describes,  such  an  absorption  could  not  appreciably  affect 
the  equalisation,  as  it  would  simply  be  equivalent  to  reducing  the  general 
power  of  the  light  entering  the  lens.  . 

In  my  first  paper  I  may  have  attributed  too  much  influence  to  the 
greenness  of  ordinary  lenses ;  but  this  does  not  affect  the  question  of  the 
possibility  of  making  a  lens  (of  which  the  flint  member  is  very  pure) 
capable  of  equalising  the  action  over  the  image,  with  the  approach  to 
perfectness  indicated  by  the  last  column  of  the  table  given  at  page  159, 
and  that  by  using  a  croton  member  made  of  a  glass  sufficiently  yellow, 
yellow-green,  or  otherwise  obstructive  to  the  passage  of  the  actinic  rays. 

As  Mr.  Grubb’s  facilities  for  instituting  such  experiments  must  be 
much  greater  than  mine  I  trust  he  will  carry  out  a  series ;  and  I  feel 
confident  that,  if  he  include  specimens  of  a  very  decidedly  yellow-green 
colour,  the  results  will  show  that  his  yet  undescribed  “  adjunct  for  the 
camera”  is  not  the  only  means  of  equalising  the  intensity  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  picture.—  I  am,  yours,  &c.»  EOBEET  H.  BOW. 

Edinburgh,  Qftofor  11th,  1863. 
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PHOTOLITHOGEAPHY. — INDIA-EUBBEE  VERSUS  ALBUMEN. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir,— Allow  me  space  to  embody  in  one  communication  replies  to  Mr. 
Beattie’s  letter  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  of  the  1st 
ult.,  and  Mr.  Glover’s  in  your  last  number;  and,  as  earliest  in  the  order 
of  time,  I  shall  deal  first  with  Mr.  Beattie’s  communication  relative  to 
his  patent  rights  in  connection  with  photolithography. 

When  a  man  has  spent  time  and  money  in  inventing  and  bringing  to 
perfection  any  useful  process  in  photography  or  any  other  science,  he  is 
quite  entitled  to  receive  such  protection  as  a  patent  affords ;  and,  notwith¬ 
standing  Mr.  Beattie’s  remark  that  photographers  feel  strongly  against 
any  patent  taken  out  in  connection  with  their  art,  I  still  believe  that  the 
majority  of  them  recognise  and  respect  the  right  of  the  inventor  thus  to 
protect  himself  when  his  invention  is  one  which  legitimately  places  him 
under  the  protection  of  the  strong  arm  of  the  patent  law.  I  am  sorry  that, 
notwithstanding  all  that  the  patentee  has  written  in  its  favour,  I  cannot 
so  recognise  the  photolitho graphic  process  in  question  ;  but  I  am  willing, 
in  order  that  no  shadow  of  injustice  be  done  to  Mr.  Beattie,  to  extract  and 
publish  every  point  in  his  specification  relative  to  the  preparation  and 
transfer  of  the  image  as  soon  as  I  can  procure  a  copy  of  tho  specification, 
if  you  will  allow  me  space  for  the  same.  I  am  afraid,  however,  that  this 
step  will  not  place  matters  in  a  much  more  satisfactorj’-  condition  for  Mr. 
Beattie,  who,  I  doubt  not,  has  arrived  at  his  discovery  by  means  quite 
independent,  and  in  perfect  unconsciousness  of  the  labours  of  other 
investigators.  I  sympathise  with  him  in  what  he  must  consider  the 
unfair  appropriation  of  his  labour  by  so  many  at  present ;  and  I  hope  his 
talent  and  perseverence  will  yet  be  rewarded  by  his  making  some  dis¬ 
covery  by  which  he  will  earn,  not  only  fame  and  distinction,  but  what  is 
of  equal  importance — money. 

Allow  me  a  word  or  two  in  reply  to  Mr.  Glover,  on  india-rubber  v.  al¬ 
bumen. 

It  may  perhaps  surprise  Mr.  Glover  when  I  commence  by  saying  that 
I  am  disposed  to  make  the  sweeping  admission  that  in  the  matter  of  sub¬ 
strata  he  may  be  all  right  and  I  all  wrong.  But,  for  consistency’s  sake, 
allow  me  to  suggest  that  the  conditions  between  the  wet  and  dry  collo¬ 
dion  processes  are  quite  different — a  fact  of  which  our  friend  Mr.  Glover  is 
doubtless  well  aware.  One  example  of  these  differences,  at  present  before 
the  photographic  world — that  of  developing  with  alkaline  solutions  mixed 
with  pyrogaliic  acid — will  suffice  at  present.  Organic  matter  in  a  bath  for 
dried  collodion  may  not  therefore  necessarily  produce  the  same  results  as 
it  would  in  one  for  wet  plates. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Glover  must  not  suppose  that  this  admission  goes 
to  the  length  of  assenting  to  the  truth  of  his  statement,  that  the  use  of  albu¬ 
men  as  a  substratum  necessarily  ensures  its  introduction  into  the  bath, 
because  the  substratum  of  albumen  properly  covered  with  collodion  is 
more  likely  than  not  to  remain  where  it  was  intended  to  be  ;  and  it  is 
rather  begging  the  question  to  take  it  for  granted  that  it  must  find  its 
way  into  the  bath. 

The  question  of  substrata,  like  every  other  question  in  photography,  is 
better  answered  by  results  than  theory.  Many  have  used  albumen  for 
this  purpose,  and  many  have  used  india-rubber.  With  the  former,  did 
anybody  ever  come  to  grief  ?  With  the  latter,  is  there  anybody  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  magnificent  brain-like  crackings  of  the  collodion  film 
so  often  the  consequence  of  its  use  ?  In  last  number,  to  go  no  farther 
in  adducing  evidence,  there  was  a  dolefully  eloquent  testimonial  in 
favour  of  an  immediate  surrender  of  india-rubber  as  a  substratum  from 
one  who  evidently  wrote  feelingly  on  the  subject ;  but  as  I  am  not  very 
much  bound  up  in  my  own  whims,  I,  and  I  may  say  my  photographic 
friends  generally,  will  confess  ourselves  under  an  obligation  to  Mr. 
Glover  if  he  will  furnish  us  with  a  formula  for  india-rubber  solution  of 
which  he  can  assert  with  confidence  that  it  won’t  crack. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

^  J.  T.  TAYLOR. 

MEASUEING  THE  ANGLE  OF  VIEW,  &c. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — In  reading  your  description  of  a  view-meter  in  the  Journal  it 
occurred  to  me  that  by  describing  a  simple  contrivance  of  mine,  which 
answers  both  for  a  view-meter  and  for  ascertaining  the  angle  of  picture 
given  by  any  lens,  and  which  anybody  can  make,  it  might  answer  the 
purpose  of  those  of  your  readers  who  do  not  care  about  going  to  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  a  more  elaborate  affair. 

Take  a  thin  piece  of  wood  (the  lid  of  a  cigar  box  will  do),  say  three  or 
four  inches  broad  and  six  or  eight  inches  long  ;  with  a  pair  of  compasses 
make  a  half  circle  from  near  one  edge,  then  divide  that  into  180°  ;  but  it 
is  easier  and  answers  as  well  to  draw  one  line  only  for  every  five  degrees. 
I  begin  at  the  bottom  and  mark  the  lines  upwards  on  each  side  5,  10,  15, 
&c.,  till  90.  At  the  point  where  the  leg  of  the  compasses  was  placed  in 
making  the  semicircle  put  a  pin  point  for  a  thin  piece  of  wood  to  revolve 
on  to  carry  the  “sight,”  which  may  be  made  many  ways.  A  small  tube 
or,  if  nothing  better  be  at  hand,  a  piece  of  tobacco  pipe  may  be  fixed 
along  the  thin  slip  of  wood,  so  that  in  looking  through  you  look  straight 
along  the  lines  radiating  from  the  centre.  In  my  case  I  have  a  thin  slip 
of  brass  with  each  end  turned  up  half-an-inch  or  so,  and  a  small  hole  in 
each  turned  up  part — anything  to  keep  the  sight  in  a  straight  line  will  do. 

Now,  to  use  this,  ascertain  the  angle  of  view  given  by  a  lens.  I  draw  a 
line  on  the  top  of  the  camera  from  back  to  front  exactly  in  the  centre 
with  a  pencil ;  then  I  place  the  half-circle  on  the  top  of  the  camera,  with 
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the  centre  or  90°  line  exactly  over  the  line  on  the  camera ;  then  I  focus 
a  view  and  examine  exactly  what  object  is  at  the  very  outside  .of  the 
view  on  the  ground-glass ;  then  I  look  along  the  sight  ot  the  little  instru¬ 
ment  on  the  top  of  the  camera,  and  turn  it  until  I  have  got  the  same 
object  that  was  on  the  side  of  the  picture  on  the  ground-glass.  Now.  on 
looking  you  see  what  degree  the  sight  is  standing  on,  and  on  counting 
from  90  downwards  you  see  at  once  how  many  degrees  you  have  of  a 
picture,  because,  although  there  is  only  one  line  for  every  5°  it  is  easy 
to  calculate  or  divide  the  5  with  the  eye  to  very  near  the  truth.  Of 
course  the  90°  line  is  kept  all  the  time  over  the  pencil  line  on  the 
camera,  and  the  degrees  counted  down  from  90  on  each.side. 

To  use  the  same  instrument  as  a  view-meter  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
ascertain  by  the  above  method  what  angle  of  picture  you  obtain  ;  and  if, 
for  instance,  your  picture  embraces  an  angle  of  50°,  or  your  lens  gives. a 
picture  of  that  angle,  say,  then  when  it  is  wanted  to  know  if  a  certain 
view  can  be  taken  with  that  lens,  look  along  the  “sight”  until  you 
cover  the  centre  of  the  view  with  the  centre  of  the  instrument ;  then 
keep  it  steady  and  turn  the  sight  round  25°  on  each  side  of  90,.  and  then 
it  is  seen  at  once  what  picture  can  be  obtained.  But  as  no  ordinary  lens 
gives  an  angle  of  90°,  a  quarter  of  a  circle  could  be  used,  and  either  45° 
could  be  cut  off  each  side  of  the  90°,  or  else  45°  could  be  made  the  top, 
which  arrangement  would  make  it  so  portable  that  it  might  be  carried 


breast  pocket. 


I  also  enclose  a  print  from  a  plate-cleaner 
which  I  have  had  in  use  for  some  years,  and 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  best  I  have  seen 
for  the  purpose.  It  is  my  own  construction, 
although  the  idea  was  got  from  two  or  three 
others,  and  I  only  combine  them.  The  print 
is  rather  small,  but  with  a  lens  it  can  be  all 
made  out  except  at  the  back,  which  cannot  be 
seen.  There  is  a  piece  of  wood  screwed  on  the 
sliding  part  for  the  fingers  to  catch  while 
cleaning,  which  enables  a  constant  pressure  to 
be  kept  on  the  plate,  and  as  soon  as  the  plate 
is  clean  the  thumb  catches  the  piece  on  the 
slide  in  the  front,  and  relieves  the  plate.  If 
you  think  the  above  worth  giving  to  the  public, 
please  do  so. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

W.  B.  N.  C. 


Newcastle ,  October  Ylth,  1863. 


[If  you  refer  to  our  articles  on  the  “Angle  of  View”  and  “Equiva¬ 
lent  Focus,”  you  will  perceive  that,  as  far  as  these  points  are  concerned, 
with  the  plans  we  gave  you  require  nothing  but  the  camera  and  lens  with 
a  piece  of  paper  to  determine  them,  and  that  at  least  in  as  simple  a 
manner  as  with  your  arrangement.  In  using  the  latter  for  a  view-meter 
you  would  have  to  procure  some  steady  support  for  it  or  it  would  be 
useless,  and  then  what  becomes  of  its  portability  ?  The  plate-vice  is  the 
same  in  principle  as  many  in  use ;  but  it  may  be  useful  to  some  of  our 
readers,  so  we  give  a  sketch  of  it. — Ed.] 


TONING. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  have  surmounted  a  great  many  of  the  difficulties  attendant  on 
photography  without  having  to  trouble  anyone ;  but  with  respect  to  the 
toning  of  albumenised  paper  I  have  never  been  able  to  satisfy  myself, 
and  I  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  troubling  you  in  this  instance,  know¬ 
ing  beforehand  that  a  few  words  from  you,  through  the  medium  of  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography,  will  enable  me  to  arrive  at  satisfactory 
results. 

I  enclose  a  print  by  which  you  will  see  that  I  have  reason  to  be 
thoroughly  dissatisfied  with  the  tone.  The  paper  is  excellent ;  it  was 
sensitised  on  a  ninety-grain  silver  bath,  printed  very  deeply,  and  thorough¬ 
ly  washed  under  a  tap  for  about  ten  minutes.  The  toning  bath  was  sixty 
grains  of  acetate  of  soda,  two  grains  of  gold,  and  twelve  ounces  of  water, 
mixed  forty-eight  hours  before  use  ;  toned  until  on  the  point  of  turning 
blueish  (it  was  left  in  the  bath  as  long  as  possible  to  see  if  it  would  assume 
the  purple  black  tone  which  I  see  in  first-class  cartes  de  visits,  but  it  was 
no  use,  if  left  in  longer  it  would  be  over-toned) ;  then  taken  out  and  well 
washed  ;  afterwards  immersed  for  ten  minutes  in  two  ounces  of  hyposul¬ 
phite  of  soda  to  twelve  ounces  of  water,  newly  dissolved ;  and  the  enclosed 
is  the  result. 

I  have  tried  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  soda,  but  could  never  get  an 
excellent  print.  I  have  also  tried  printing  in  various  depths,  from  very 
light  to  very  dark,  with  different  samples  of  paper,  but  to  no  purpose.  I 
therefore  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  must  be  some  fault  in  my 
manipulation,  and  shall  be  extremely  obliged  if  you  can  point  it  out,  or 
help  me  out  of  my  difficulties.  It  cannot  be  the  fault  of  my  chemicals, 
as  I  procure  them  from  a  first-class  house ;  nor  is  it  the  fault  of  the 
negatives,  for  in  other  hands  they  give  excellent  prints. 

Hoping  you  will  excuse  this  hastily-written  note,  and  apologising  for 
the  trouble, — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  M.  B.  W. 

P.S. — While  on  the  subject  of  toning,  perhaps  you  could  recommend  a 
good  formula  for  the  lime  toning  bath. 

[Either  your  negative  is  over  intensified  in  the  high  lights,  or  else  the 
fixing  bath  has  acted  too  powerfully  on  the  half-tones  of  your  proof, 


indicating  an  insufficient  deposit  of  gold  from  the  toning  bath.  We  do  not 
recommend  you  to  wash  proofs  free  of  nitrate  of  silver  under  a  tap : 
you  will  find  it  a  good  plan  to  float  them  face  downwards  on  distilled 
water  first,  and  then  pass  them  through  two  or  three  changes  of  common 
water  subsequently.  Your  proof  is  without  doubt  insufficiently  toned 
from  some  cause.  Try  warming  your  toning  solution,  and  if  that  is  un¬ 
successful,  add  shortly  before  use  a  drop  or  two  of  acid  chloride  of  gold 
to  start  the  toning  action.  You  may  carry  on  the  toning  until  you  notice 
the  commencement  of  a  cool  blue.  We  cannot  give  you  a  better  formula 
for  a  lime  toning  bath  than  that  of  Mr.  Hughes’s,  which  you  will  find  in 
the  current  volume,  page  292. — Ed.] 

SPLITTING  OF  THE  FILM,  &c. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — May  I  trespass  on  your  time  and  kindness  for  information  on  the 
following  points  ? — 

1.  I  am  using  two  baths — one  neutral,  the  other  acid  (with  acetic  acid). 
Both  give  very  good  results,  but  the  back  of  the  plate  receives  a  deposit. 
Is  this  a  fault  P  and,  if  so,  how  am  I  to  remedy  it  ? 

2.  One  afternoon  last  week,  though  very  wet  and  gloomy,  I  tried  two 
plates  ( carte  de  visite) .  As  I  expected,  I  got  no  result.  I  gave  a  very  long 
exposure,  and  redeveloped  for  a  considerable  time.  I  took  the  plates  into 
the  sitting-room,  and  what  with  gas  and  fire  the  temperature  was  rather 
high  in  the  evening.  On  taking  them  up  to  show  to  a  friend  the  film  split 
up  in  each  of  them  from  top  to  bottom,  like  the  outside  skin  of  an  onion. 

I  used  two  different  collodions.  Did  this  arise  from  long  exposure  or 
too  long  developing  (the  plates  were  not  varnished)  ? 

3.  I  am  about  to  set  up  a  cask  for  the  rain  water  from  the  glass-house^ 
Will  the  fresh  pitch,  or  the  previous  contents  of  the  cask  (beer,  wine,  &c.)j 
affect  the  water  for  plate  purposes,  such  as  developing  or  using  to  wash 
the  plates  ? 

4.  I  am  obliged  to  economise  my  time  for  printing  :  sometimes  I  can 
print,  but  am  compelled  to  leave  the  toning  for  a  day.  Does  any 
different  chemical  action  take  place  on  the  sensitised  paper  after  printing 
than  it  does  before  P  and  what  would  you  consider  the  best  way  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  prints  until  toned  ? 

I  am  fearful  I  have  overstepped  the  ordinary  bounds  of  “Notices  to 
Correspondents  if  so,  dismiss  me  with  a  short  notice. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

October  20th,  1863.  J.  C. 

[1.  If  your  plates  are  properly  cleaned  at  the  back  they  ought  not  to 
receive  any  deposit,  unless  you  allow  the  developer  to  run  over  and  accu¬ 
mulate  there. 

2.  Redeveloping  and  intensifying  generally  are  both  apt  to  conduce 
towards  tenderness  of  the  film  ;  but  some  kinds  of  collodion  are  prone  to 
it  without  these  causes.  The  admixture  of  two  kinds  of  collodion  would 
not  .be  likely  to  induce  the  defect,  unless  one  of  them  possessed  it 
originally. 

3.  It  is  very  likely  that  the  water,  contaminated  as  indicated,  may 
produce  fogging  of  the  images  ;  but  this  may  be  obviated  by  the  use  of  a 
little  permanganate  of  potash  to  remove  the  organic  matter  from  the 
water. 

4.  Prints  left  for  a  day  before  toning  are  apt  to  become  flat  and  poor 
in  appearance.  No  doubt  the  chemical  change  set  up  by  the  light  conti¬ 
nues  after  withdrawal  from  the  stimulus  to  some  extent.  Keeping  the 
proof  in  an  air-tight  box,  with  chloride  of  calcium  to  dry  it,  would  be  the 
best  means  of  preserving  the  normal  condition. — Ed.] 


BLISTERING  PAPER. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  have  a  lot  of  albumenised  paper  which  prints  and  tones 
most  satisfactorily,  but  immediately  on  the  prints  being  put  into  the 
washing  trough,  after  fixing,  they  blister  very  much.  These  blisters  con¬ 
tinue  during  the  whole  process  of  washing,  but  entirely  disappear  upon 
drying ;  neither  is  there  the  least  trace  of  them  in  the  finished  prints. 

Will  there  be  any  fear  of  any  injurious  effects  showing  themselves  at  a 
future  time  in  these  prints  ?  or  is  the  fault  I  mention  of  common  occur¬ 
rence  ?  By  replying  to  the  above  in  your  column  of  answers,  you  will 
much  oblige. — I  am,  yours,  &c.  J.  A.  B. 

[We  have  some  doubt  whether  you  have  correctly  described  the  ble¬ 
mishes  as  blisters.  If  you  will  look  at  the  back  of  the  paper  when  they 
appear,  we  fancy  you  will  find  there  is  to  each  one  a  corresponding 
depression  in  the  paper ;  and  if  so,  they  arise  from  imperfection  in  the 
fabric  of  the  paper  itself,  it  not  being  uniform  in  density  throughout. 
We  have  met  with  this  defect  occasionally,  and  have  never  known  any 
injurious  effects  to  follow  from  it,  and  we  have  occasionally,  but  not 
often,  had  it  noticed  to  us  by  others  ;  but  if  the  flaws  are  really  blisters, 
the  disease  is  new  to  us. — Ed.] 

TREATMENT  OF  A  DEVELOPED  PLATE. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sm,— Thanks  for  the  information  you  gave  me  a  few  weeks  ago  in  the 
correspondence  column  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography.  I 
take  the  liberty  of  troubling  you  once  more.  I  shall  be  obliged  if  you 
will  answer  my  question  through  same  medium  as  before. 

}■  I  work  out-door  photography  (wet),  with  a  dark  tent.  I  develope 
with  iron,  wash  till  greasiness  disappears,  then  coat  with  glycerine  and 
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water  (1  to  2),  and  intensify  and  fix  when  I  reach  home.  My  negatives 
are  all  I  can  desire — quite  equal  to  intensifying  and  fixing  on  the  spot, 
which  necessitates  more  to  carry.  All  my  operations  are  done  in  the  tent, 
in  which  I  keep  my  plate-box,  so  as  not  to  expose  the  plate  at  all  to  white 
light.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  whether,  after  coating  with  glycerine 
and  water,  the  plate  may  be  brought  out  to  the  daylight  and  examined 
more  thoroughly  than  can  be  done  by  yellow  light  in  the  tent  ?  If  the 
plate-box  can  be  kept  out  of  the  tent  it  will  also  leave  more  room  inside 
it  for  manipulating.  If  I  recollect  rightly  I  have  seen  Mr.  Wilson,  of 
Aberdeen,  bring  out  his  developed  plate  from  his  tent  and  examine  it 
against  the  sky  with  a  lens.  Can  you  tell  me  what  process  he  adopts  ? — 
I  am,  yours,  &c.,  THOS.  F.  H.  G. 

Rochdale ,  October  23rd,  1863. 

[After  washing  off  your  iron  developer  you  can,  without  injury,  expose 
your  plate  to  ordinary  daylight.  The  process  worked  by  Mr.  Wilson  is 
the  ordinary  wet  collodion  one. — Ed.] 


ROYAL  CORNWALL  POLYTECHNIC  SOCIETY. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Stephens, 
in  your  impression  of  the  15th,  and  to  the  report  of  prizes  appended. 

I  have  to  state  that  Mr.  Stephens’s  letter,  together  with  the  remarks 
quoted  in  the  list  of  prizes,  were  sent  without  the  knowledge  of  myself 
or  the  committee,  and  are  in  direct  contradiction  to  my  letter  in  the 
pages  of  a  contemporary  a  few  weeks  since. 

As  the  sole  authorised  agent  of  the  committee  I  beg  to  state  the 
following  facts : — A  silver  medal,  of  the  first  class,  was  offered  by  the 
Society  for  the  best  single  photograph  exhibited  by  either  a  professional 
or  amateur.  This  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Robinson’s  Stoneleigh 
Beer  Park  ;  but  it  was  at  once  resolved  by  the  judges  that  a  medal  of 
equal  value  should  be  given  to  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  for  his  collection. 

The  word  amateur  was  never  thought  of  in  connection  with  Colonel 
Stuart  Wortley’s  photographs.  They  were  considered  to  be  quite  un¬ 
equalled  by  any  previous  productions  of  the  kind  ;  and  observations  were 
made  by  the  chairman  quite  as  complimentary  to  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley 
as  those  quoted  in  reference  to  Mr.  Robinson. 

I  trust  Mr.  Robinson  will  not  consider  that  this  explanation — which  I 
am  authorised  by  the  chairman  to  make — in  any  way  depreciates  our 
estimation  of  the  many  beautiful  productions  with^which  he  has  favoured 
this  Society. 

I  beg  also  to  state  that  all  the  departments  are  under  my  supervision, 
and  I  must  request  you  not  to  consider  any  communication  from  this 
Society  official  unless  forwarded  by  my  order,  or  by  order  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  SYDNEY  HODGES,  Secretary. 

Falmouth,  Oct.  24,  1863. 

[Qui  facit  per  alium  facit  per  se. — The  communications  received  from 
Mr.  Stephens  were  written  upon  paper  with  the  same  printed  heading  as 
that  on  the  private  note  received  from  our  present  correspondent,  and  if 
we  erred  in  supposing  them  to  be  “  official,”  it  was  clearly  not  our  fault. 
But  apart  from  this,  we  are  unable  to  discover  any  reason  for  so  much 
explanation.  Our  original  report  appears  to  have  been  correct.  We  did 
not  consider  that  any  material  correction  was  involved  in  Mr.  Stephens’s 
letters,  but  published  them  as  an  act  of  courtesy.  And  now  we  do 
the  same  to  our  present  correspondent,  for  we  have  little  doubt  that 
Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  and  Mr.  Robinson  are  quite  contented  to  stand 
in  the  same  rank  as  photographers,  and  are  probably  amused  at  the  fuss 
that  has  been  made  about  precedence.  The  productions  of  these  gentle¬ 
men  are,  though  both  first-class  of  their  kind,  of  so  different  a  character 
that  we  scarcely  perceive  the  possibility  of  comparing  them ;  and  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  if  consulted  upon  the  subject  each  would  have 
acceded  precedence  to  the  other. — Ed.] 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

L.  C.  J. — Declined  with  thanks. 

C.  D. — In  course  of  preparation. 

R.  J.  F. —  Received  with  thanks. 

A.  P.  H. — See  “  Waifs  and  Strays.” 

F.  S. — It  is  nothing  more  than  might  have  been  anticipated.  The  award  of 
medals  for  works  of  art  is  almost  sure  to  do  at  least  as  much  harm  as  good. 
We  have  always  been  averse  to  the  plan. 

J.  L.  P. — The  crystals  which  you  sent  are  those  of  acetate  of  silver,  but 
are  rather  impure,  as  if  contaminated  with  some  extraneous  organic  matter. 
We  are  at  all  times  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

R.  B. — Hyphosulphite  of  soda  when  freshly  dissolved  is  more  apt  to  be 
alkaline  than  acid,  but  you  may  adopt  Mr.  Maxwell  Lyte’s  plan  of  keeping  a 
lump  of  chalk  in  the  solution  to  guard  against  accident,  if  you  fear  them. 

Index. — You  will  find  that  it  has  been  materially  enlarged  in  the  two  last 
volumes.  We  will  bear  your  suggestion  in  mind — in  fact,  it  has  occurred  to 
us,  but  we  do  not  perceive  how  to  get  any  return  for  the  labour  and  cost. 

Portraitist. — For  prices  of  rolling  presses  you  must  consult  our  adver¬ 
tising  columns.  The  small  ones  are  effective  enough  for  small  work,  though  the 
cheaper  ones  are  perhaps  not  quite  so  convenient  in  use  as  the  more  expensive 
kind. 

E.  B. — On  adding  ammonia  to  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  nitrate  of  am¬ 
monia  is  formed  in  solution ;  but,  as  oxide  of  silver  is  soluble  therein  to  some 
extent,  it  of  necessity  contains  a  portion  of  oxide  of  silver  dissolved  therein. 
You  will,  therefore,  perceive  that  the  salt  not  being  pure  would  be  of  no  use, 
even  if  otherwise  worth  collecting. 


J.  Seabright. — 1.  Soluble  to  some  extent  in  pure  turpentine,  but  not  in 
benzole  alone. — 2.  It  is  a  very  expensive  ingredient,  and  not  of  much  or  any 
real  use. 

Omega. — We  would  not  alvise  you  to  buy  cheap  and  inefficient  apparatus; 
No.  1  will  give  you  every  satisfaction.  By  all  means  use  double  backs,  in 
preference  to  changing  bags  or  boxes.  The  other  matters  we  refer  to  the 
publisher. 

Photo.  —  1.  Amongst  the  names  in  your  list  of  collodion  manufacturers 
there  is  one  of  which  we  never  before  heard,  and  two  that  we  have  never  tried. 
Of  the  other  three  we  prefer  No.  1. — 2.  Hyposulphite  of  soda  one  ounce  to 
four  or  five  of  water.— 3.  Too  much  citric  acid  by  half  at  the  present  time  of 
year,  but  not  too  much  in  the  summer  time. 

Old  Indian. — Mr.  S.  Bourne  is  still  in  the  East  and  pursuing  his  photo¬ 
graphic  work.  You  will  no  doubt  have  more  interesting  matter  from  his  pen 
erelong.  We  have  seen  some  of  his  results  and  exhibited  a  few  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  North  London  Photographic  Association.  (See  report  current 
number.)  They  are  of  small  size,  but  highly  artistic  and  excellent  as 
photographs. 

E.  Ganly. — 1.  You  have  converted  a  portion  of  your  crystals  into  chloride 
of  silver  (the  dull  white  coating) ;  but  by  dissolving  the  crystals  in  distilled  water 
the  solution  will  be  quite  fit  for  use  either  for  a  collodion  or  printing-bath,  as 
the  chloride  of  silver  will  fall  to  the  bottom  and  may  be  filtered  out.  2.  All 
the  kinds  of  collodion  you  name  are  good  :  try  tho  last  named.  We  give  direc¬ 
tions  in  every  number  where  to  address  communications.  See  notice  at  foot 
of  this  column. 

P.  Constable. — The  foci  of  the  condensing  lenses  for  a  magic  lantern  must 
depend  upon  the  size  of  the  lantern.  The  plano-convex  lenses  should  have 
their  convex  surfaces  towards  each  other,  and  be  nearly  in  contact ;  the  one 
farthest  from  the  light  may  be  a  trifle  smaller  than  the  other,  but  this  is  not 
necessary.  The  combined  focus  (for  parallel  rays)  should  be  half  their  distance 
from  the  stop  in  the  amplifying  lens  ;  so  that  if  the  light  be  placed  at  the  same 
distance  behind  them  as  the  diaphragm  of  the  amplifying  lens  is  in  front  of 
them,  the  conjugate  focus  where  the  image  of  the  flame  mil  fall  will  be  at  the 
place  of  the  stop. 

C.  Bowditch. — You  will  find  a  tablo  of  French  weights  and  measures  in 
most  of  the  photographic  manuals,  and  also  at  page  50  of  The  British 
J  ournalPhotographicAlmanac,  1863  However,  when  the  formulais  given 
in  grammes  throughout,  if  you  divide  all  by  four  you  will  have  the  same 
in  English  drachms  very  nearly.  The  temperature  quoted  by  French  authors 
is  to  be  understood  as  by  the  centigrade  scale,  unless  the  contrary  is  stated. 
Decimal  weights  and  measures  are  far  preferable  to  most  other  modes  of 
reckoning ;  but  the  advantage  is  not  all  on  one  side,  nor  do  we  seo  any  special 
reason  for  adopting  the  metrical  system. 

W.  D. — If  the  only  differences  between  the  circumstances  in  which  the  two 
pictures  received  were  taken  consist  in  sun  and  no  sun  and  lenses  respectively, 
it  is  quite  clear  that  one  of  these  two  causes  must  be  the  source  of  your  trouble. 
No.  1,  though  a  good  picture,  is  somewhat  under-exposed;  No.  2  appears  to 
us  to  be  considerably  over-exposed.  No  doubt  the  smaller  lens  is  the  quicker- 
acting  one  of  the  two  :  try  with  much  shorter  exposure.  If  this  be  not  the 
proper  remedy,  we  can  only  conclude  that  the  tent  in  which  you  work  is  not 
absolutely  impervious  to  actinic  light,  and  that  though  in  the  absence  of  sun¬ 
shine  enough  does  not  filter  through  seriously  to  damage  the  plate,  yet  when 
the  sun  is  out  this  is  not  the  case,  and  fogging  ensues.  Have  you  tried  the 
same  bath,  &c.,  again  with  lens  No.  1,  and  do  you  find  it  now  fogs  ?  If  so, 
add  a  drop  or  two  of  weak  tincture  of  iodine  to  your  collodion,  provided  you 
do  not  find  the  other  suggestions  remedy  your  defect. 

S.  S.  D.— The  collodion  recommended  in  Major  Russell’s  last  edition  is  that 
published  some  time  back  in  our  columns  by  Mr.  Glover,  of  Liverpool.  The 
formula  given  by  M%jor  Russell  is  as  follows  : — 

FOR  PLAIN  COLLODION. 

Pyroxyline .  6  grains. 

Ether  .  4  drachms. 

Alcohol,  sp.  gr.  ’805 .  2  ,, 

IODISING  SOLUTION. 

Iodide  of  cadmium  .  13£  grains. 

,,  ammonium .  4  ,, 

Bromide  of  cadmium .  10|  ,, 

Alcohol,  sp.  gr.  '805 .  1  ounce. 

Three  parts  plain  collodion  to  one  part  of  iodising  solution. 

All  Editorial  Communications,  Books  for  Review,  <&c.,  should 
he  forwarded  to  the  Editor,  GEORGE  SIIADBOLT,  2,  Upper  Hornsey 
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The  Alleged  Eighteenth-Century  Photographs.  - — 
The  first  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  (London),  to 
which  many  looked  forward  with  great  interest,  has  been  held ; 
the  pictures  supposed  to  be  photographs  taken  towards  the  close 
of  the  last  century  have  been  exhibited ;  and  the  evidence  col¬ 
lected  in  support  of  the  supposition  above  notified  has  been  made 
public.  For  a  report  of  the  meeting  we  refer  our  readers  to 
the  usual  columns  ;  but  there  are  a  few  observations  upon  the 
specimens  exhibited  that  we  deem  it  advisable  to  offer  here,  in 
order  to  place  the  matter  more  clearly  before  those  of  our 
readers  who  were  not  present  at  the  meeting,  and  which,  by 
desire  of  Mr.  Smith,  we  were  precluded  from  making  before  he 
had  read  his  paper. 

In  the  spring  of  the  present  year  an  article  appeared  in  a 
provincial  newspaper — the  Birmingham  Daily  Post — in  which 
an  announcement  was  made  of  the  existence  of  some  photo¬ 
graphs  alleged  to  have  been  produced  by  James  Watt,  and  then 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Smith,  of  the  Patent  Museum  at 
South  Kensington.  The  article  itself  we  reproduced  [see  page 
183],  and  we  made  a  few  comments  thereon,  as  far  as  we  were 
at  liberty  to  do  at  the  time,  having  been  permitted  by  Mr. 
Smith  to  examine  the  specimens  minutely,  and  had  communi- 
I  cated  to  us  by  that  gentleman,  in  confidence,  the  evidence  he 
had  up  to  that  time  been  able  to  collect.  What  we  now  pro¬ 
pose  to  discuss  is  the  result  of  a  quiet  and  careful  examination 
of  the  specimens  which  we  made  last  spring,  at  the  time  of  our 
first  interview  with  Mr.  Smith. 

The  several  pictures  upon  paper— some  of  which  were  coloured, 
and  others  (the  majority)  in  monochrome— would  never  have 
been  supposed  at  first  sight  by  any  photographer  to  have  been 
photographs  ;  but,  on  further  examination,  the  possibility  of 
their  being  photographic  reproductions  of  drawings  became 
more  and  more  probable,  especially  when  it  was  clearly  shown 
that  they  emanated  from  the  same  source  as  a  couple  of  silvered 
copperplates,  upon  one  of  which  a  picture  was  plainly  visible, 
and  upon  its  companion,  though  at  first  apparently  plain,  an 
impression  of  a  picture  was  subsequently  detected.  In  stating 
that  they  emanated  from  the  same  source  as  the  pictures  upon 
the  metal  plates,  we  mean  simply  that  they  were  all  distinctly 
traced  to  having  been  removed  from  the  library  of  the  late 
Matthew  Boulton. 

The  picture  upon  one  of  the  metal  plates  resembles  a  Daguer- 
leotjpe  in  appearance,  but  the  colour  of  the  deposit  forming 
the  picture  is  different  from  that  usually  produced  by  mercurial 
development  of  the  latent  image — in  fact,  it  appears  in  tone 
more  like  that  of  a  positive  collodion  picture  upon  glass  when 
developed  by  protosulphate,  of  iron  acidulated  with  sulphuric 
acid.  On  examining  this  picture  with  a  lens  magnifying  about 
forty  diameters,  we  had  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  pro¬ 
nouncing  the  image  to  have  been  formed  by  means  of  a  lens  and 
sensitive  chemicals ;  that,  in  fact,  it  is  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
t  le  term  a  photograph  of  the  original  object  portrayed,  and  not 
a  reproduction  of  any  drawing.  Of  the  correctness  of  this 


assertion  we  have  not  even  a  shadow  of  a  doubt.  We  have  had 
far  too  many  years’  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  productions 
of  the  camera  and  with  the  use  of  the  microscope  to  have  any 
room  left  for  question  on  this  point,  and  it  is  one  of  some 
importance,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter. 

An  objection  was  taken  by  Mr.  Malone  at  the  meeting  that 
in  the  early  days  of  photography,  as  we  have  hitherto  dated 
them,  lenses  were  not  in  existence  calculated  to  produce  sharp 
impressions  ;  and  he  asked- — How,  then,  could  the  picture  have 
been  produced  by  a  lens,  if  taken  at  the  date  supposed  ?  The 
answer  is  simple  :  the  image  is  not  sharp,  but  presents  precisely 
the  appearance  that  would  now  be  anticipated  if  it  were  produced 
by  an  uncorrected  lens  of  a  particular  character  ;  that  is  to  say, 
if  taken  by  the  aid  of  a  quartz  spectacle  lens  (pebble)- — an  in¬ 
strument  very  likely  to  have  been  used.  We  may  remark  that, 
a  spectacle  lens  being  very  thin  and  constructed  of  rock  crys¬ 
tal  (which  has  only  about  half  the  dispersive  power  of  glass), 
the  amount  of  difference  between  the  actinic  and  visual  foci 
would  not  be  anything  approaching  to  that  of  a  thick  lens  of 
glass. 

The  subject  of  the  picture  on  one  of  the  metal  plates  is 
alleged  on  a  label  attached  to  have  been  the  house  of  Matthew 
Boulton,  at  Soho,  before  the  alterations  in  1791  ;  consequently 
if  evidence  cau  be  obtained  that  the  house  was  altered  at  the 
date  specified,  and  that  the  picture  represents  the  appearance 
it  presented  prior  to  such  date,  there  will  be  no  possibility  of 
avoiding  the  conclusion  that  the  science  of  photography  really 
was  known  at  the  time  alleged.  Such  evidence  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  wanting  ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  partly  depends  upon 
that  of  a  man  of  the  name  of  Townshend,  who  died  some  years 
ago,  at  the  age  of  92  years.  The  man  Townshend  was  for  a 
length  of  time  in  the  employment  of  Boulton  and  Fothergill, 
and  subsequently  of  Boulton  and  Watt,  and  stated  to  Mr. 
Price  that  he  had  actually  seen  the  picture  of  the  house  taken— 
naming  also  the  persons  present  at  the  time.  Mr.  Price  is  the 
agent  of  the  Boulton  family,  and  this  relationship  appears  to 
have  been  in  existence  between  the  two  families  for  several 
generations. 

In  the  month  of  November,  1862,  Mr.  Smith  visited  Birming¬ 
ham,  and  two  of  the  paper  pictures  were  found  in  Boulton’s 
counting-house,  and  the  two  metal  plates  were  taken  out  of  a 
drawer  in  the  same  room,  all  having  been  previously  removed 
from  Boulton  s  library,  which  had  been  closely  shut  up  pre¬ 
viously  for  about  fifty  years. 

The  metal  plates  when  found  in  the  drawer  were  between  two 
pieces  of  wood,  and  upon  one  of  these  pieces  the  label  already 
mentioned  was  written  ;  but  the  question  arises — When  was  the 
label  written  ?  It  might  have  been  done  after  the  plates  were 
placed  in  the  counting-house  drawer.  Upon  this  point  evidence 
is  desirable,  for  labels  attached  to  some  of  the  paper  pictures 
have  been  traced  to  modern  hands.  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley 
considers  the  handwriting  on  the  wood  to  be  of  more  modern 
character  than  the  date  indicates.  Upon  this  we  are  not  com- 
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petent  to  express  an  opinion,  our  attention  never  having  been 
directed  to  the  study  of  such  questions.  The  nature  of  the 
wood  protecting  the  metal  plates  was  remarked  upon  privately 
to  us  by  Mr.  Collis.  It  is  of  a  kind  that  we  recognise  as  Quebec 
yellow  pine  ;  but  whether  that  was  an  article  of  import  in  the 
year  1791  we  are  at  present  unable  to  state.  Of  course,  if  it 
were  not,  that  would  be  a  strong  argument  against  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  the  label,  though  not  decisive,  as  there  would  be 
nothing  particularly  strange  in  a  label  being  attached  many 
years  subsequent  to  the  taking  of  the  pictures. 

We  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  pictures  upon  paper  (which 
we  may  observe,  en  passant,  could  not  possibly  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  means  of  the  camera,  and  to  which  allusion  is  made  in 
Mr.  Smith’s  account,  their  dimensions  being  far  too  large).  These 
are  tolerably  numerous,  and  are,  without  exception,  copies  of 
paintings.  There  is  plenty  of  documentary  evidence  connected 
with  them  proving  their  production  by  a  process  invented  by  one 
Francis  Eginton  in  1780.  Copies  of  several  works  by  Angelica 
Kauffman,  one  by  Benjamin  West,  and  another  by  Murillo,  are 
amongst  those  collected.  But  here  there  is  no  direct  evidence 
proving  them  to  have  been  produced  by  photographic  agency. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  which  militates  against 
such  a  supposition,  and  several  arguments  in  favour  of  it; 
amongst  which  we  may  reckon  the  exceedingly  low  price 
charged  for  the  specimens — mostly  about  seven  shillings  and  six¬ 
pence  per  copy,  as  proved  by  the  existence  of  an  invoice  for 
pictures  supplied  to  Messrs.  Clarke  and  Green,  of  London, 
with  the  dimensions  and  prices  of  each  picture  supplied.  We 
carefully  compared  two  copies  of  one  subject,  and  found  line  for 
line  and  touch  for  touch  in  both,  though  one  of  them  bad  been 
subsequently  coloured  by  hand.  Again  :  the  copies  are,  with¬ 
out  exception,  reversed  in  position  as  compared  with  the  original 
paintings,  and  appear  as  the  latter  would  do  if  viewed  in 
a  looking-glass — a  peculiarity  to  which  Daguerreotypes  are 
amenable. 

It  follows,  then,  that  these  paper  pictures  must  have  been 
either  produced  by  some  method  of  printing  by  contact  with 
the  same  original  matrix — the  absolute  identity  of  the  several 
touches  demanding  this,  if  printed  at  all — or  else  they  must 
have  been  produced  by  the  aid  of  a  lens,  and  then  nothing 
but  photographic  agency  could  have  been  employed.  The  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley — that  they  might  have  been 
drawn  by  hand  from  an  image  formed  by  a  lens  in  the  way  not 
long  since  explained  and  exhibited  by  M.  Claudet — is  inad¬ 
missible,  on  account  of  one  copy  being  a  perfect  facsimile  of 
another,  as  before  remarked. 

We  were  informed  that  a  copy  of  a  petition  from  the  well- 
known  painter,  Sir  W.  Beechy,  to  the  members  of  the  Lunar 
Society,  is  in  existence,  urging  them  to  discontinue  their 
researches  relative  to  the  production  of  pictures,  upon  the 
ground  that,  if  they  were  generally  known,  artists  would  be 
ruined.  Now,  the  mere  reproduction  of  pictures  with  facility 
could  hardly  have  alarmed  so  able  an  artist  as  Sir  W.  Beechy ; 
for,  of  course,  engravings  were  by  no  means  uncommon  in  those 
days  ;  but  the  reproduction  of  works  of  art,  in  such  a  manner 
as  would  be  effected  by  aid  of  the  camera  obscura,  by  which  the 
original  artist  himself  might  be  deceived  into  believing  the 
copy  to  be  his  own  actual  handiwork,  would  naturally  startle 
and  alarm  the  boldest.  Hence  the  existence  of  such  a  petition, 
without  being  in  any  way  conclusive,  tends  towards  a  corrobora¬ 
tion  of  the  theory  of  reproduction  by  aid  of  photography. 

As  another  feather  in  the  scale,  we  may  reckon  a  reply  given 
by  old  Townshend  (who  used  to  be  in  attendance  at  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  members  of  the  Lunar  Society),  when  interrogated 
relative  to  their  proceedings.  He  said,  amongst  other  things, 
that  they  used  “  to  put  their  heads  in  a  bag” — a  reply  accepted 
as  a  mere  rebuff  at  the  time,  but  which  becomes  intelligible 
enough  to  photographers. 

It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  a  glass  negative  may  have 
been  drawn  by  hand  by  aid  of  the  camera  obscura,  and  this 


negative  have  been  employed  for  the  production  of  proofs  by  some 
photographic  process — certainly  not  such  as  any  with  which 
we  are  now  acquainted.  There  is  a  singular  peculiarity  exhibited 
in  the  nature  of  the  substance  forming  the  picture,  the  colouring 
matter  being  capable  of  being  wiped  clean  off  the  paper  by 
means  of  a  moistened  piece  of  linen  or  cotton  cloth,  the  surface 
of  the  picture  presenting  the  appearance  of  its  having  been 
covered  with  a  coating  of  gum  water.  This  is  very  remarkable, 
proving  incontestibly  that  the  reproduction  was  not  effected  by 
printing  with  greasy  ink,  nor  indeed  with  any  other  substance 
capable  of  sinking  into  the  paper,  and  points  very  strongly 
towards  the  action  of  light  upon  some  surface  layer  on  the 
paper. 

Lastly:  it  appears  that  Davy  and  Wedgwood,  -when  alluding 
to  their  experiments  relative  to  photography  with  the  salts  of 
silver,  make  reference  to  the  capability  of  this  kind  of  photo¬ 
graphy  for  reproducing  pictures  on  glass ;  and,  as  pictures  on 
glass  were  by  no  means  familiar  objects  in  those  days,  it  seems 
as  if  they  were  cognisant  of  the  existence  of  such  things,  cer¬ 
tainly  not  generally  known. 

The  subject  is  so  fraught  with  interest  that  we  could  continue 
commenting  upon  it  to  a  most  unreasonable  length  had  we  not 
the  fear  of  tiring  out  the  patience  of  our  readers.  As  it  is, 
we  must  conclude,  requesting  them  to  read  carefully  the  de¬ 
tailed  particulars  afforded  by  Mr.  Smith,  and  again  to  refer  to 
the  preceding,  if,  as  it  is  not  improbable  they  may  be  unable  to 
perceive  at  first  the  sequence  of  our  arguments  ;  for  we  are  of 
necessity  obliged  to  leave  out  so  many  of  the  links  in  the  chain 
of  reasoning  in  favour  of  the  photographic  theory  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  pictures  described,  on  account  of  the  length  to 
which  they  would  extend,  that  we  fear  we  have  scarcely  done 
justice  to  the  subject. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  remark  that,  although  there  is  very 
strong  presumptive  evidence  of  the  probability  of  photography 
in  some  form  having  been  known  from  a.d.  1780  to  1791, 
the  evidence  is  still  incomplete ;  and  we  regard  it  as  incumbent 
on  every  one  desirous  of  establishing  the  truth,  to  leave  no  efforts 
untried  in  order  to  prove  the  correctness  of  this  conjecture  on 
tli e  one  hand — so  that  England  may  enjoy  the  honour  that  is  her 
due — or,  on  the  other,  of  disproving  it,  so  that  France  may  not 
suffer  the  injustice  of  having  her  right  to  the  enjoyment  of 
one  of  her  greenest  of  laurels  disputed  by  us. 

NOTES  ON  THE  FADING-  OF  PRINTS. 

By  Emerson  J.  Reynolds. 

Though  much  bas  been  written  of  late  respecting  the  fading  of  pho¬ 
tographic  prints,  I  think  it  will  be  generally  admitted  that  we  know 
really  just  as  little  of  the  many  agencies  at  work  in  bringing  about 
the  unfortunate  results  which  we  so  frequently  have  to  deplore,  as 
we  did  ten  years  ago.  When  we  do  not  precisely  know  the  cause  or 
combination  of  causes  concerned  in  the  production  of  a  given 
effect  it  is  clear  that  but  little  can  be  done  by  inductive  science 
towards  diminishing  the  evil  complained  of.  It  is  true,  however,- 
that  by  empirical  means  a  more  or  less  effectual  remedy  has  been 
found  ;  but,  on  the  principle  that  “prevention  is  better  than  cure,” 
we  should  prefer  to  at  least  attempt  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil, 
and  help  to  render  the  beautiful  results  of  photographic  art  perma¬ 
nent  records  of  passing  events,  and  not  the  fleeting  shadows  of  the 
sunbeam. 

It  has  been  assumed  for  a  considerable  time  past  that  photo¬ 
graphic  prints,  when  thoroughly  freed  by  washing  from  even 
minute  traces  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  are  permanent.  There  can 
be  very  little  doubt  on  the  minds  of  those  having  even  a  very 
small  amount  of  experience  in  the  practice  of  photography  that 
the  presence  of  “hypo.”  in  a  finished  print  is  the  main  element  of 
instability  ;  but  it  seems  to  be  going  too  far  to  assume  that  a 
picture  which  has  been  ascertained  to  be  free  from  all  trace  of  that 
salt  is  really  stable,  even  if  properly  protected  from  atmospheric 
influences.  In  support  of  this  opinion  I  may  cite  a  case  in  point. 

Some  time  ago,  in  a  photographic  establishment  in  this  city 
(Dublin),  one  of  a  number  of  much-prized  prints  on  plain  paper  was 
found  to  be  fading  perceptibly.  As  great  care  was  taken  in  wash¬ 
ing,  finishing,  and  protecting  the  print  from  the  influence  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  it  was  not  more  than  two  years  old,  it  was 
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considered  highly  improbable  that  its  fading  could  only  be  due 
to  the  presence  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  A  part  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  was  placed  in  my  hands  for  examination.  On  testing  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  for  hyposulphite  of  soda,  by  means  of  nascent 
hydrogen  and  lead  paper  as  described  on  a  previous  occasion,  I 
could  not  obtain  the  slightest  trace  of  the  sulphur  compound  ;  nor, 
on  boiling  for  some  time  with  water  containing  caustic  alkali, 
was  any  alkaline  sulphide  formed.  It  might  be  objected  that  these 
experiments  conveyed  no  proof  that  the  paper  did  not  contain 
hyposulphite  of  soda  originally  ;  but,  as  the  fading  was  still  in  pro¬ 
gress,  some  of  its  decomposition  products  ought  to  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  by  the  means  employed.  Of  course  the  detection  of 
sulphates  in  the  paper  would  prove  nothing,  as  few  samples  of 
water  used  in  washing  prints  are  free  from  them.  Discarding  the 
probability  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  being  the  immediate  cause  of 
fading,  it  was  thought  likely  that  the  adhesive  material  used  to 
mount  the  photograph  might  in  some  way  be  concerned  in  the 
production  of  the  result  observed ;  but  the  paste  used  was  well- 
prepared  dextrine,  which  is  generally  considered  much  more  per¬ 
manent  than  that  made  from  ordinary  flour :  this,  therefore,  did 
not  seem  to  be  a  probable  cause  of  fading.  The  mystery  as  yet 
remains  unsolved,  though  the  central  portion  of  the  print  has  been 
restored  by  the  treatment  recommended  by  Mr.  Godbold  at  page 
357  of  the  current  volume  of  this  Journal. 

From  the  consideration  of  the  results  afforded  by  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  print  above  referred  to,  I  was  led  to  make  some  further 
experiments  on  the  subject.  The  results  of  the  earliest  of  these  I 
now  propose  to  lay  before  the  readers  of  The  British  Journal 
of  Photography. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  commencing  experiments,  such  as  those  now 
to  be  noticed,  the  principal  attention  must  be  directed  to  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  material  on  which  the  picture  is  produced,  i.e., 
the  paper.  There  is  much  difference  in  the  qualities  of  the  plain 
unalbumenised  papers  at  present  in  the  market,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  the  kind  of  paper  suited  to  one  style  of  photograph  is 
quite  unsuited  to  another;  thus  a  carte  cle  visite  requires  a  thin, 
light,  close  paper,  while  a  thick,  firm  sheet  is  necessary  for  a  larger 
picture.  But  these  are  physical  peculiarities.  Many  photographers 
believe  that  certain  samples  of  paper  possess  well-marked  chemical 
characteristics.  Whether  such  is  really  the  case  it  is  difficult  at 
present  to  say ;  but  the  differences,  if  real,  may  probably  be  due 
to  impurities  occasionally  present  in  the  paper.  To  these  last  we 
shall  now  turn  our  attention. 

It  is  well  known  that,  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  chloride  of 
lime  is  the  bleaching  agent  used;  and  that  afterwards,  in  order  to 
destroy  all  traces  of  the  chlorine,  which,  if  allowed  to  remain, 
would  cause  the  paper  to  “rot,”  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  used.  The 
latter,  which  is  technically  termed  “antichlore,”  is  added  in  excess 
to  the  pulp,  and  it  is  generally  admitted— -and  indeed  this  consti¬ 
tutes  their  value — that  since  the  introduction  of  sulphite  and 
hyposulphite  of  soda  as  “antichlores,”  the  washing  of  the  pulp  is 
reduced  to  less  than  twenty  minutes.  Though  hyposulphite  of 
soda  is  a  very  soluble  salt,  we  are  too  well  aware  of  the  difficulty 
of  removing  all  traces  of  the  latter  from  paper  tissues  not  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  possibility  of  meeting  with  minute  quantities  of  it  in  the 
finished  sheets,  though  I  have  been  given  to  understand  that  of  late 
great  care  has  been  taken  in  the  manufacture  of  photographic  paper 
to  ensure  its  absence.  With  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  such 
is  really  the  case  I  obtained  a  large  number  of  samples  of  plain 
photographic  paper,  old  and  new,  and  examined  them  for  hypo¬ 
sulphite  or  other  sulphur  compound  short  of  being  in  a  teleoxidised 
state,  in  the  following  way : — About  a  square  foot  of  the  paper  was 
cut  in  small  pieces,  and  digested  for  some  hours  with  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  pure  distilled  water  ;  a  few  drops  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid 
were  then  added,  the  whole  well  agitated,  and  then  allowed  to  rest 
for  half-an-hour  at  the  normal  temperature.  The  liquid  was  then 
poured  off  into  a  narrow-necked  phial,  and  some  fragments  of  pure 
zinc  thrown  in;  the  hydrogen  gas  evolved  was  then  tested  for 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  by  means  of  moistened  lead  paper,  which, 
of  course,  became  brown  if  the  latter  gas  were  present.  Out  of 
twenty-eight  samples  of  paper  examined  in  this  way  seven 
afforded  evidence  of  the  sulphur  compound.  It  yet  remains  to  be 
proved  that  the  prints  produced  on  these  samples  of  paper  con¬ 
taining  sulphur  fade  more  rapidly  than  on  those  free  from  it.  As 
experiments  of  this  kind  require  considerable  time  to  afford  satis¬ 
factory  information,  a  long  interval  must  elapse  before  I  can  hope 
to  bring  forward  any  results. 

It  has  been  shown  above  that  some  samples  of  paper  contain 
certain.sulphur  compounds,  probably  mixtures  of  hyposulphite  and 
tetrathionatea.  This  observation  may  tend  to  explain  two  points  : — 


first,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  prints  having  pure  whites  with 
certain  kinds  of  paper  when  using  an  acid  bath;  and,  secondly, 
the  cause  of  fading  in  some  prints  in  consequence  of  the  excess 
of  nitrate  of  silver  coming  in  contact  with  a  minute  quantity  of 
the  sulphur  compound,  forming  a  difficultly  soluble  salt,  and  one 
capable  of  undergoing  decomposition  in  process  of  time.  This,  of 
course,  does  not  account  for  the  fading  of  pictures  originally  free 
from  sulphur  compound. 

The  next  subject  to  which  I  shall  invite  attention  is  the  influence 
of  the  nature  of  the  material  used  in  sizing  photographic  paper. 
This  has  been  already  partly  discussed  by  Mr.  George  Dawson  ; 
but,  as  some  points  yet  require  elucidation,  I  shall  reserve  roy 
remarks  till  a  future  occasion. 


ON  THE  USE  OP  METHYLATED  SPIRIT  IN  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC  PREPARATIONS.* 

By  John  Nicql. 

When  the  Government  permitted  the  sale  of  spirit  to  which  had 
been  added  a  certain  proportion  of  pyroxylic  spirit — sometimes, 
although  improperly,  termed  naphtha — it  conferred  on  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  through  them  on  the  public,  a  very  great  boon ; 
enabling  the  former  more  effectually  to  compete  with  other 
nations  and  to  do  more  work  with  less  capital,  and  supplying  the 
latter  with  many  things,  both  of  luxury  and  necessity,  of  an 
equally  good  quality  at  a  much  cheaper  rate. 

At  the  present  time  what  is  generally  known  as  spirit  of  wine — 
about  60°  over  proof  in  the  language  of  Sike’s  hydrometer,  and 
about  0829  specific  gravity — is  worth  twenty-one  shillings  per 
gallon ;  while  the  same  article,  to  which  the  pyroxylic  spirit  has 
been  added,  is  offered  at  three  shillings  and  threepence.  Such  an 
immense  difference  in  the  price  of  an  article  in  constant  demand 
was  soon  taken  advantage  of  by  photographers — by  amateurs 
at  least,  whose  photographic  account  is  always  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  ledger  ;  and,  although  some  objected  to  the  slight  smell,  and 
others  doubted  whether  it  would  answer  the  purpose,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  its  use  in  photography  is  at  present  very 
much  more  extensive  than  many  are  aware  of. 

So  long  as  the  photographer  is  liable  to  unaccountable  failures, 
his  faith  in  any  system  or  any  article  is  ready  to  be  shaken,  or 
at  least  disturbed,  by  doubt  raised  or  charges  made  against  them. 
Now  methylated  spirit  has  come  in  for  a  large  share  of  such  equi¬ 
vocal  attention.  Not  the  novice  only,  but  the  learned  and  expe¬ 
rienced,  have  occasionally  had  their  fling  at  it — sometimes  as  a 
passing  allusion,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  and  sometimes 
even  the  editor  himself  thinks  if  well  to  give  his  readers  a  caution 
against  it. 

More  recently — in  fact  in  the  last  two  numbers  of  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography — the  subject  has  been  brought  up ;  and 
two  writers  succeed,  to  their  own  satisfaction  at  least,  in  tracing 
their  failures  to  the  much-abused  methylated  spirit. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  show  either  that  those  gentlemen 
are  mistaken  in  their  conclusions  or  that  they  had  been  supplied 
with  the  wrong  article,  and  that  methylated  spirit  may  be  used  in 
all  photographic  preparations  with  as  much  success  and  more  profit 
than  the  ordinary  rectified  spirit ;  or,  in  other  words— -and  hear  it, 
all  ye  poor  photographers ! — that  as  good  an  article  can  be  got  for 
three  shillings  and  sixpence  or  four  shillings  as  for  twenty-one 
shillings. 

In  photography,  as  well  as  in  almost  everything  else,  fact  is 
better  than  theory,  and  experiment  better  than  a  priori  reasoning. 

I  therefore,  to  test  the  matter  fairly,  prepared  three  samples  of 
collodion.  The  first  with  pure  ether  and  alcohol;  the  second  with 
pure  ether  and  alcohol  to  which  was  added  a  little  pyroxylic  spirit 
of  exactly  the  same  quality  as  that  supplied  by  Government  to 
methylaters  ;  and  the  third  was  made’  with  methylated  ether  and 
methylated  alcohol.  The  same  iodiser  was  used  in  each  sample, 
viz.,  two  grains  each  of  iodide  of  ammonium,  iodide  of  cadmium, 
and  bromide  of  ammonium.  The  samples  were  allowed  to  stand  a 
fortnight  to  ripen ,  and  then,  having  ascertained  the  proper  expo¬ 
sure,  a  picture  was  taken  with  each,  under  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
same  circumstances,  and  with  exactly  the  same  time  of  exposure 
and  development.  The  three  pictures  now  laid  before  you  are  the 
results ;  and,  except  by  the  mark  in  the  corner,  it  is  absolutely  im¬ 
possible  to  tell  which  is  from  the  pure,  which  from  the  pure  with 
pyroxylic  spirit,  and  which  is  from  the  methylated.  This  is 
satisfactory  so  far  as  the  immediate  action  of  the  collodion  is 
concerned;  but  the  photographer  knows  that  good  collodion  is 
only  one  element  of  the  many  which  go  to  bring  about  success, 
and  that,  though  methylated  collodion  may  do  well  enough 
*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  November  4th,  1863. 
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directly,  indirectly  it  may  bring  him  to  grief  by  destroying 
his  bath.  But  if  you  will  again  examine  the  negatives  on  the 
table  you  will  see  that  they  possess  that  rich  bloom  and  trans¬ 
parency  which  are  necessary  to  constitute  a  good  picture,  and 
which  can  only  be  produced  in  a  bath  in  first-rate  order.  Now  the 
bath  in  which  they  were  sensitised  has  been  used  almost  daily  for 
the  last  eight  months,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  sample  already 
mentioned,  there  has  not  been  introduced  into  it  a  single  plate 
coated  with  other  than  methylated  collodion.  But,  if  more  proof 
were  needed,  I  have  it  here  in  that  most  delicate  of  all  photo¬ 
graphic  pictures— -a  good  positive  for  the  magic  lantern.  The 
necessary  qualities  of  such  pictures  are  sufficient  detail,  consider¬ 
able  depth  of  deposit  in  the  shadows,  and  absolutely  transparent 
glass  in  the  high  lights — qualities  that  can  only  be  got  with  a  bath 
in  really  good  order;  and  as  this  picture,  as  well  as  seventeen  of 
like  quality,  has  been  produced  from  this  bath  within  the  past 
month,  I  think  we  are  entitled  to  assume  that  methylated  collodion 
does  not  injure  the  bath. 

Whence,  then,  arises  the  feeling  of  distrust  in  so  many  minds  re¬ 
garding  the  use  of  methylated  spirit?  A  little  consideration  will, 

1  think,  make  this  plain;  and,  by  way  of  leading  into  the  matter, 

I  will  begin  by  saying  that  I  believe  the  cause  of  the  failure  com¬ 
plained  of  by  the  writers  alread}1'  alluded  to,  lies  not  in  the  use  of 
the  spirit,  but  in  having  been  supplied  with  an  impure  article. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  spirits  of  wine  used  in  this  country  is 
made  from  what  is  known  as  corn  spirit,  or  grain  whisky.  This  corn 
spirit  consists  of  alcohol,  water,  and  a  volatile  oil  of  unpleasant 
odour,  and  the  object  of  the  rectifier  is  to  deprive  it  of  all  the  oil 
and  much  of  the  water.  For  this  purpose  distillation,  charcoal, 
and  carbonate  of  potass  are  all  occasionally  used;  but,  generally, 
distillation  properly  conducted  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  good 
spirit. 

In  Leith,  where  there  are  several  rectifiers  who  make  a  very  pure 
spirit,  they  trust  principally  to  distillation,  using  one  or  other  of 
the  various  patent  stills — rather  complicated  most  of  them,  but 
generally  efficient  if  properly  worked  ;  in  fact,  they  say  the  result 
depends  mure  on  the  man  than  on  the  still.  The  still  is  charged 
with  corn  spirit,  and  set  agoing.  The  first  liquid  that  comes  over 
has  a  disagreeable  taste  and  smell,  and  is  called  “first  faints."  It 
contains  much  fusel  oil,  and  is  altogether  very  impure.  Next  comes 
the  “ middle  run"— in  a  properly  worked  still  a  very  pure  spirit;  and, 
lastly,  “  bade  faints"— a  spirit  contaminated  with  a  heavy  volatile 
oil  and  other  impurities.  Now  competition  is  a  great  benefit  to 
society,  keeping  prices  in  moderation,  and  otherwise  influencing 
trade;  but  it  is  possible  to  have  too  much  of  even  a  good  thing, 
and,  for  photography  at  least,  we  have  too  much  of  it  in  the 
methylated  spirit  trade.  Three  shillings  and  threepence  (the 
present  wholesale  price)  will  not  pay  for  pure  spirit ;  and  so  the 
rectifier  uses  his  faints ,  seeing  only  that  they  are  strong  enough, 
and  not  caring  how  much  fusel  oil  they  contain.  Now,  if  I  have 
made  my  explanation  at  all  clear,  you  will  see  that  a  gallon  of  such 
methylated  spirit  actually  contains  more  fusel  oil  than  the  same 
quantity  of  the  raw  corn  spirit;  and,  of  course,  so  long  as  that 
impurity  is  not  injurious  in  the  manufactures  to  which  it  is  applied, 
and  it  can  be  produced  at  a  cheaper  rate,  it  will  continue  to  be 
used.  The  manufacture  of  photographic  preparations,  however, 
requires  that  the  rectifier  shall  use  pure  rectified  spirit  for  methy¬ 
lating.  Photographers  will  willingly  pay  him  a  fair  price  for  it; 
and,  as  soon  as  the  rectifier  knows  that  there  is  such  a  want  and 
such  a  willingness,  he  will  make  no  difficulty  about  the  supply. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  amateur  wishing  to  save  his 
money,  but  fearing  that  the  pure  article  has  not  yet  been  intro¬ 
duced,  may  easily  satisfy  himself  by  a  simple  test.  Into  a  vial  of 
the  suspected  spirits  drop  a  little  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
and  expose  it  to  light  for  an  hour  or  two.  If  fusel  oil  be 
present  the  spirit  will  assume  a  red  tint :  if  it  does  not  it  is  quite 
safe.  I  will  only  add,  in  conclusion,  that  for  all  ordinary  purposes 
the  common  commercial  methylated  spi ri t,  if  shaken  up  with  a 
little  carbonate  potass  and  freshly-burnt  charcoal,  and  then  drawn 
over  in  an  ordinary  still,  such  as  the  photographer  uses  for  his 
distilled  water,  will  be  found  quite  as  good  as  pure  rectified  spirits 
of  wine. 


SACCHAUO-SuLrHATE  or  Iuox. — This  salt,  which  as  a  developer 
produces  very  dense  negatives,  is  prepared  by  dissolving  half  an  ounce  of 
protosulphate  of  iron  in  one  ounce  of  water,  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
sugar  in  one  and  a-half  fluid  drachms  of  hot  water.  The  two  solutions 
are  then  to  be  mixed,  boiled  and  filtered,  and  diluted  with  from  five  to 
ten  parts  of  distilled  water,  adding  a  little  acetic  acid.— Moniteur  de  la 
Photographic. 


ON  THE  WEAK  PBINTING  BATH. 

By  J.  T.  Taylor. 

During  the  month  of  September  last,  and  in  No.  198  of  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  recom¬ 
mending  to  the  attention  of  photographers  generally,  and  of  ama¬ 
teurs  in  particular,  a  method  by  which  positive  prints,  sensitised  on 
a  20-grain  silver  bath,  could  be  obtained  of  a  brilliancy  scarcely  in¬ 
ferior  to  those  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  bath  of  80  or  100  grains  to 
the  ounce.  It  was  further  remarked  that  a  very  considerable  sav¬ 
ing  would  accrue  to  the  numerous  amateurs  who  never  deemed 
their  washings  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  saved  and  subse¬ 
quently  reduced.  The  method  by  which  a  bath  of  20  grains  could 
be  made  to  compete  successfully  with  a  stronger  one  was  the  simple 
one  of  adding  to  each  part  of  nitrate  of  silver  two  parts  of  nitrate 
of  soda.  The  publication  of  that  article  has  given  rise  to  a  good  deal 
of  experimenting  throughout  the  country,  with  the  view  of  verifying 
the  deductions  I  claimed.  Nitrate  of  soda  has  since  become  an 
article  of  commerce  among  photographic  dealers,  and  has  now 
almost  taken  its  place  as  a  recognised  photographic  chemical.  This 
is  held,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  be  a  test  of  its  being  in  general  use. 
Various  opinions  have  been  expressed  on  the  merits  of  this  method 
of  printing.  Most  of  them  are  highly  favourable,  although  some 
of  them  are  much  less  so.  The  subject  has  also  now  been  taken 
up  by  other  photographic  journals,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  is 
receiving  a  considerable  degree  of  attention. 

I  have  received  numerous  communications  on  the  subject,  all, 
with  one  exception,  attesting  the  correctness  of  my  statement  as  to 
the  depth  and  brilliancy  obtained.  One  professional  photographer 
of  experience  said  he  had  a  few  sheets  of  paper  prepared  according 
to  the  formula  given.  These  he  marked  and  mixed  with  the  other 
prepared  sheets  and  handed  them  to  his  printer,  with  a  request 
that  any  peculiarity  connected  with  the  printing  and  toning  of 
these  marked  sheets  would  be  carefully  noted.  \V  hen  the  prints 
were  subsequently  returned  to  the  principal  lie  was  informed  that 
there  was  no  difference  whatever  between  the  marked  and  the 
ordinary  sheets,  only  that  they  took  rather  longer  to  print. 

Another  gentleman  says  that  he  finds  so  very  little  difference 
either  in  rapidity  of  printing  or  finished  result  between  the  weak 
and  the  strong  bath  that  in  future  he  will  adhere  to  the  use  of  the 
weak  one.  The  experience  of  these  two  photographers  is  that  of 
very  many  others;  hence  there  is  no  need  for  adducing  any  more 
examples.  One  amateur,  however,  who  possesses  considerable 
experience  joined  to  good  taste  and  sound  knowledge,  finds  that  by 
the  weak  bath  he  cannot  obtain  pictures  possessed  of  vigour,  and 
some  of  his  results  which  he  has  shown  me  quite  bear  out  his 
assertion. 

Mr.  Harman,  too,  in  a  letter  to  the  Editor  last  month,  thinks 
I  overlooked  the  importance  of  keeping  the  picture  on  the  surface 
of  the  paper  and  thus  securing  brilliancy,  stating  that  a  floating 
of  fifteen  to  twenty  seconds  should  be  the  maximum,  and  asking 
“  is  it  possible  for  the  salts  contained  in  the  albumen  to  be  decom¬ 
posed  in  that  time  on  a  twenty-grain  bath  ?  Certainly  not.”  Mr. 
Harman  concludes  by  recommending  the  adoption  of  a  silver  bath 
of  from  100  to  120  grains  to  the  ounce  in  order  to  allow  of  the 
short  floating  mentioned  by  him.  That  a  bath  of  such  strength 
will  decompose  the  salts  in  the  albumen  in  a  brief  time  admits  of 
no  doubt.  But  how  does  it  happen  that  by  floating  for  two  and  a- 
half  minutes  on  a  twenty-grain  silver  bath  a  picture  scarcely,  if  at 
all,  inferior  to  the  other  can  be  obtained  ?  This  is  a  fact  verified 
by  professional  photographers  of  the  highest  eminence ;  and,  see¬ 
ing  it  is  so,  why,  I  ask  again,  use  a  bath  so  very  strong  when 
equally  good  results  are  obtainable  from  one  so  much  weaker?  I 
find  that  much  of  the  nitrate  of  soda  sold  as  pure  is  largely  con¬ 
taminated  with  the  chloride,  and  when  it  is  added  to  the  nitrate  of 
silver,  as  recommended,  a  precipitate  more  or  less  dense  is  occa¬ 
sioned.  One  sample  which  I  examined  precipitated  so  .much  silver 
that  the  resulting  solution  contained  only  twelve  grains  of  silver 
to  the  ounce.  Were  paper  sensitised  on  such  a  bath,  should  it  cause 
any  wonder  to  learn  that  the  resulting  picture  was  weak  and  want¬ 
ing  in  brilliancy  and  force?  >  _ 

There  are  some  very  thinly  albumenised  papers  in  the  market. 
The  employment  of  these  would  be  very  unfavourable  to  a  brilhan 
picture  under  almost  any  circumstauces.  Experimenting  a  few 
weeks  ago,  I  was  surprised  to  find  the  depth  the  silver  had  pene¬ 
trated  into  the  substance  of  even  strongly  albumenised  papei  floa  e 
on  a  very  strong  silver  bath.  The  paper  was  prepared  foi  anow 
ing  the  albumen  film  to  be  removed,  as  for  photodiapnanie ,  an^ 
in  connection  with  this  subject  I  know  of  few  more  mteres  lrq, 
experiments  than  preparing  such  sheets — no.w  extensively  so  y 
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of  nitrate  of  silver  solution,  floating,  of  course,  for  different  inter¬ 
vals  of  time  from  ten  seconds  to  five  minutes.  On  the  removal  of 
the  albumen  film  the  appearance  of  the  paper  underneath  tells  its 
own  story. 

So  long  ago  as  April,  1856,  M.  Stephane  Geoffroy  recommended 
that,  in  order  to  secure  the  utmost  possible  brilliancy  by  retaining 
the  image  on  the  surface,  the  sheets  of  paper  previous  to  their  being 
albumenised  should  be  coated  on  the  surface  with  a  solution  of 
gutta-percha  in  benzole.  The  publication  of  this  led  to  its  being 
tried  by  several  photographers,  with  more  or  less  success.  India- 
rubber,  as  well  as  resins  of  various  kinds,  were  substituted  for  the 
gutta-percha  recommended  by  M.  Geoffroy. 

I  find  that,  doubtless  in  ignorance  of  the  publication  of  this 
obvious  method  of  securing  brilliancy,  a  patent  has  recently  been 
secured  for  a  similar  method  of  preparing  paper.  It  is  not  a  little 
remarkable  that  the  patentee  should  have  missed  seeing  M. 
Geoffroy’s  communication,  as  a  tolerably  accurate  translation  of 
it  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  the  above- 
mentioned  date;  and  I  know  that  on  the  faith  of  this  prior  publi¬ 
cation  a  considerable  quantity  of  paper  so  prepared  has  been  sold 
throughout  at  least  the  northern  part  of  the  empire.  I  presume 
the  patent  does  not  extend  to  Scotland;  at  least,  I  know  one 
photographer  of  standing  there  makes  no  secret  of  his  having  used 
it  both  antecedent  and  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  patent;  and 
papers  prepared  in  this  way  with  benzole  solutions  of  gutta¬ 
percha,  and  India-rubber  have  long  since  been  exhibited  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Scotland.  It  is  neither 
safe  nor  politic  to  hazard  a  prophecy  about  the  future  of  photo¬ 
graphic  printing;  but  I  cannot  help  expressing  the  opinion  that 
the  coagulation  of  the  albumenised  surface  of  the  paper  previous 
to  its  being  excited  will  soon  be  recognised  by  photographers 
as  a  most  important  means  of  securing  pictures  of  the  utmost 
brilliancy  and  beauty.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  among  the 
readers  of  this  Journal  (although  it  has  been  hinted  by  me  in  a 
former  communication)  that  the  coagulation  of  the  albumenised 
paper  may  be  thoroughly  effected  by  its  being  exposed  to  hot 
steam  for  a  short  time.  If  a  sheet  of  paper,  having  the  albumen 
film  insulated  by  a  sizing  of  gutta-percha  or  India-rubber,  be 
subjected  to  this  steaming  action  previous  to  its  being  sensitised 
in  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  I  have  great  hope  that  more  than 
ordinary  brilliancy  will  be  obtained  from  a  very,  weak  bath. 

My  friend  Mr.  Nicol  is  now  preparing  a  paper,  in  which  we 
shall  have  a  detailed  account  of  the  best  method  of  coagulating 
the  albumen  on  positive  paper  previous  to  its  being  excited. 
Some  of  the  results  of  this  method  of  preparing  the  paper  are  stated 
to  be  wonderful,  from  the  brilliancy  attained. 


ON  EXPOSURE  OE  THE  SENSITIVE  PLATE. 

PROPOSED  SCALE,  SHOWING  THE  COMPARATIVE  INTENSITY  OE 

ACTINISM  DURING  EACH  MONTH  OE  THE  YEAR,  AND  AT  DIFFERENT 

TIMES  OF  THE  DAY.* 

By  H.  Petschler. 

As  I  have  the  good  fortune  of  coming  in  contact  with  a  great  many 
amateurs,  I  often  find  that  they  are  troubled  to  know  what  ex¬ 
posure  to  give  to  their  plates;  and,  believing  that  a  few  hints  may 
be  useful  on  the  mode  which  I  myself  practise  when  out  in  the 
field,  I  will  this  evening  endeavour  to  explain  them.  They  may 
possibly  enable  inexperienced  amateurs  more  readily  to  get  into 
the  way  of  judging  the  proper  time  required. 

To  state  the  time  which  it  is  necessary  to  expose  for  any  given 
process  is,  of  course,  impossible ;  this  can  only  be  learned  by  long 
experience. 

I  irst,  endeavour  to  carry  in  your  mind  certain  standards  of  light, 
say— 

1st  (and  most  actinic).  Sunshine,  with  white  fleecy  clouds  and  a 
clear  atmosphere. 

2nd.  No  sunshine,,  bright  white  clouds,  and  a  clear  atmosphere. 

3rd.  Bright  sunshine,  no  clouds,  and  strong  shadows. 

4th.  Cloudy  but  clear. 

5th.  Dull. 

And  so  on  :  you  might  have  a  hundred  standards,  but,  practically, 
some  half-dozen  or  so  will  be  sufficient. 

We  will  say,  then,  that  a  good  negative  has  been  taken  by  No.  1 
standard  in.  one  minute,  and  that  No.  2  has  given  an  equally 
good  one  with  twice  the  time,  No.  3  three  times,  and  so  on.  In 
this  way  we  can  soon  train  our  judgment  by  comparison  with  what 
we  have  done  before. 

Next  compare  the  season  and  the  time  of  the  day ;  then  the 
subject  to  be  photographed. 

Before  you  begin  look  at  the  light.  We  will  say,  by  way  of 
*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society,  Nov.  4th,  1863. 


example,  it  is  of  No.  1  quality.  It  took  one  minute  for  a' good 
negative  of  an  open  subject,  which  was  lighted  by  the  whole  sky. 
It  was  in  the  middle  of  summer,  and  at  noon.  Now,  then,  we  will 
suppose  it  is  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  it  takes  at  that  hour 
twice  the  time  that  it  does  at  noon  ;  that  will  give  two  minutes.  It 
is  in  September  :  it  requires  three  times  as  much  as  it  does  at  mid¬ 
summer  ;  this  will  make  six  minutes.  It  is  enclosed  in  a  valley, 
and  the  hills  shut  off  half  the  sky  :  it  takes  twelve  minutes.  It  is 
an  interior:  compare  as  nearly  as  you  can  judge  the  total  super¬ 
ficial  measurement  of  the  window's  with  the  entire  walls  and  roof. 
Say  one-twentieth  part  of  the  surface  of  the  interior  admits  light, 
then  twenty  times  six  minutes’,  =  two  hours’,  exposure  is  necessary. 

The  above  can,  of  course,  only  serve  as  a  general  rule.  A  great 
deal  depends  upon  the  direction  from  which  the  light  falls  upon  the 
subject.  The  more  acute  the  angle  from  the  source  of  the  light  to 
the  object  into  your  camera,  the  more  rays  will  be  reflected  upon 
the  plate.  If  the  source  of  light  come  from  the  side,  many  of  the 
rays  of  incidence  will  get  lost  sideways ;  but  if  it  fall  more  in  front 
of  your  subject,  then  more  rays  will  strike  back  into  your  camera. 

Next  to  the  comparison  of  the  light  we  must  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  colours  of  the  subject  to  be  taken  :  it  is  the  contrast, 
however,  of  light  and  shade  which  we  must  more  particularly  ob¬ 
serve.  A  subject  with  strong  light  and  shade  requires  much  more 
exposure  than  one  which  is  uniform. 

Distant  subjects  must  have  a  very  short  exposure,  because  they 
are  lit  up  by  the  whole  sky,  and  you  have  the  intervening  atmos¬ 
phere  to  contend  with,  which,  if  too  long  an  exposure  be  given, 
will  fog  the  plate.  Distance  with  near  foreground,  especially  when 
badly  lighted,  is  very  difficult  to  take ;  but  with  some  processes 
and  a  medium  exposure  they  may  be  “  dodged  ”  in  the  development. 
A  hazy  distance  should  never  be  attempted,  nor,  indeed,  any  sub¬ 
ject  which  the  eye  cannot  quite  clearly  see.  Any  haze  between 
the  camera  and  the  view  is  fatal,  be  the  light  good  or  not. 

Near  subjects  without  distance  will  bear  a  long  exposure,  more 
especially  so  when  there  is  no  sky  in  the  view. 

Scale  of  Actinism.—- In  alluding  to  the  quality  of  the  light  at  the 
different  seasons  and  time  of  day,  I  may  here  suggest  that  a  very 
useful  scale  might  be  compiled,  showing  the  different  amount  of 
actinism  by  comparison.  If  some  one  who  has  the  time  at  disposal 
would  undertake  to  get  up  such  a  table,  it  would  be  invaluable  to 
photographers  at  large.  This,  I  think,  might  be  done  in  the 
following  way: — Secure  a  sheet  of  albumenised  paper  of  uniform 
quality  all  over,  and  cut  it  into  say  sixty  pieces.  Take  a  silver  bath 
say  at  eighty  grains,  and  keep  it  at  this  strength  during  the  whole 
of  the  experiments.  Sensitise  one  of  the  above  pieces  of  paper, 
and  let  it  darken  by  the  light  say  to  a  tolerable  brown ;  fix,  and 
wash  it  well.  Let  this  darkened  piece  be  your  standard.  Then 
make  experiments  one  day  in  each  month  of  the  year,  and  let 
each  day  be  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  date  in  the  month,  on 
a  sunshiny  day.  Repeat  the  experiment  at  given  hours,  say  five 
times  in  the  day— six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  nine,  at  noon,  three, 
and  at  six  o’clock  in  the  evening.  In  winter  six  in  the  morning 
and  six  at  night  would,  of  course,  be  omitted. 

Sensitise  five  of  the  above  pieces  of  paper  on  each  of  these 
days ;  dry  them  well  before  exposure,  and  let  them  separately 
darken  at  the  different  hours  up  to  the  pitch  of  the  standard 
browned  paper.  Observe  the  exact  time  this  takes  from  the  time 
the  exposure  began  up  to  the  time  when  the  blackened  paper  is 
considered  equal  in  intensity  to  the  standard.  Make  a  memorandum 
of  this  time,  with  the  date  and  time  of  day.  At  the  year’s  end  this 
would  give  us  figures  which  could  easily  be  reduced  to  a  compara¬ 
tive  scale,  tolerably  correct- — at  any  rate  sufficiently  so  for  practice. 

If  time  be  no  object  to  our  benefactor  who  may  some  day  under¬ 
take  the  above  experiments,  he  might  take  two  or  three  days  in 
each  month  and  strike  an  average  of  the  figures ;  this  would,  of 
course,  make  our  scale  much  more  accurate. 


The  Actinic  Force  in  Light. — Dr.  Phipson  has  recently  introduced 
a  new  method  of  effecting  the  measurement  of  actinic  power  in  sunlight, 
based  upon  his  observation  of  the  fact  that  a  sidphuric  solution  of  molyb- 
dic  acid  became  bluish  green  in  the  sun’s  rays  and  colourless  by  night. 
This  effect  was  traced  to  the  reducing  agency  of  light  in  transforming 
the  molybdic  acid  into  molybdic  oxide  (at  the  same  time  peroxide  of 
hydrogen  being  formed  by  oxidation  of  the  water  present),  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  acid  reduced  being  found  to  bear  exact  relationship  with  the 
degree  of  actinic  power  in  the  light.  By  substituting  ferric  oxalate  for 
the  molybdic  solution  greater  rapidity  of  result  is  hoped  for,  which  Dr. 
Phipson  thinks  will  be  of  service  to  photographers.  The  proportions  of 
the  reduced  acid  may  be  readily  obtained  for  any  given  time  by  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  a  standard  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassium  necessary  to 
change  the  tint. 
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THE  MALT  PROCESS.* 

By  Rev.  D.  T.  K.  Drummond. 

The  time  is  past,  I  imagine,  when  absolute  superiority  can  be 
claimed  for  one  dry  process  over  another.  There  is  not  one  of  the 
many  which  have  been  proposed  from  time  to  time  that  has  not, 
in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  manipulator,  produced  results  which  leave 
little  to  be  desired.  Any  man  may  select  any  of  the  numerous 
preservatives  proposed  for  dry  plates,  and  by  dint  of  care  in  the 
selection  and  use  of  his  materials,  scrupulous  cleanliness  in  his 
work,  and  a  few  grains  of  perseverance,  he  will  assuredly  obtain 
pleasing  if  not  first-rate  pictures.  I  believe  one  of  the  great 
secrets  of  success  is  to  choose  your  process  once  for  all,  and  to 
keep  at  it  doggedly,  without  being  enticed  to  dabble  in  half  a 
dozen,  which  generally  end  in  perplexity,  disappointment,  and 
great  grief. 

I  do  not  profess  to  have  anything  novel  to  bring  before  the 
Society  on  the  subject  of  the  malt  process,  and  I  feel  as  if  I  might 
be  charged  with  presumption  in  making  any  remarks  upon  it  at 
all.  Still,  I  think  every  photographer,  however  limited  his  expe¬ 
rience  may  be,  is  bound  to  make  any  suggestions  which  may  pos¬ 
sibly  be  useful  to  some,  encouraging  to  others,  and  not  uninterest¬ 
ing  to  all  who  are,  like  myself,  under  the  spell  of  our  noble 
art. 

I  venture,  then,  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  malt  process, 
which  I  cannot  but  think  has  not  received  so  much  attention  as  it 
deserves;  and  I  shall  indeed  rejoice  if  I  can  induce  others  who 
have  more  time  and  ability  than  I  have  myself  to  devote  them¬ 
selves  to  malt  in  a  manner  against  which  even  total  abstainers 
can  take  no  exception. 

It  is  no  inconsiderable  benefit  in  the  malt  process  that  the 
material  itself  is  so  cheap,  and  can  be  always  so  easily  obtained. 
Then  the  manipulation  is  very  simple  and  easy,  and  is  not  accom¬ 
panied  by  so  many  perils  as  some  of  the  other  processes. 

But  it  is  to  the  film  of  the  malt  plate  that  I  would  especially 
advert.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  a  well-prepared  plate, 
either  when  just  covered  with  the  malt  and  set  up  to  dry,  or  when  it 
is  dried  and  ready  for  use.  In  the  latter  condition  the  surface  is  so 
very  firm,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  distinguish  it  from  polished 
glass.  When  developed  also  and  fixed  the  plate  dries  very 
rapidly,  and  the  surface  of  the  picture  is  exquisitely  soft  and 
beautiful. 

Moreover,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  malt  film  has  a  delicacy 
of  definition  peculiar  to  itself.  I  feel  confident  that  a  little  exami¬ 
nation  will  show  that  it  is  superior  to  wet  collodion  in  this  respect ; 
and  if  I  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  positives  I  should  never  use 
anything  else.  An  American  artist,  I  understand,  is  constantly 
in  the  habit  of  thus  using  it.  Of  course  the  same  property  makes 
it  most  valuable  for  transparencies,  magic  lantern  slides,  &c. 

But  that  which  specialty  distinguishes  the  malt  plate,  as  I 
think,  from  others,  is  the  remarkably  non-actinic  character  of  the 
film.  A  negative  which  in  other  processes  would  be  set  aside  as 
most  unlikely  to  give  anything  but  a  dull  print,  will  in  the  malt 
give  brilliant  pictures.  The  advantages  of  this  property  are  ob¬ 
vious.  It  makes  the  development  more  simple,  and  a  failure  less 
probable;  while  even  in  dull  weather  prints  may  be  taken  from 
the  negatives  in  a  wonderfully  short  time.  From  about  twenty 
minutes  to  half-an-hour  is  about  the  longest  exposure  I  have 
ever  given,  even  in  very  dull  weather,  to  a  print  under  a  malt 
negative. 

I  have  brought  down  with  me  this  evening  one  or  two  prints 
and  their  negatives  (12  X  10)  which  will,  I  think,  illustrate  what 
I  have  just  stated.  I  shall  show  the  prints  first,  in  order  that  their 
depth  and  brilliancy  may  be  noted,  and  then  the  negatives  from 
which  they  have  been  taken.  One  of  the  specimens  I  exhibit  this 
evening  is  a  print  of  the  Gi'eat  Gateway  of  Elgin.  A  copy  of  this 
was  in  the  Exhibition  of  1861,  and  I  have  brought  it  down  this 
evening  because  the  picture  is  considered  a  fine  one,  and  the 
negative  from  which  it  was  taken  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  state¬ 
ment  I  have  made.  Further:  I  may  add  concerning  it  that  it  had 
been  made  some  ten  days  before  using.  It  was  then  in  the  camera, 
and  was  not  developed  for  ten  days  subsequently.  The  other 
picture  is  a  subject  which  every  photographer  knows  to  be  a  diffi¬ 
cult  one  in  landscape  work,  when  the  trees  on  either  side  of  a  river 
are  so  close  together  as  greatly  to  obscure  the  light. 

My  method  of  preparing  malt  plates  is  the  following.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  it  is  the  best,  nor  am  I  prepared  to  give  scientific 
reasons  for  the  different  steps  in  it;  but  having  found  that  I 
generally  get  good  plates  by  adhering  to  this  plan,  I  keep  steadily 
to  it : — 

*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Scotland,  Nov.  10th,  1863. 


1.  I  coat  the  plate  with  India-rubber  solution,  and  use  the 
ordinary  negative  collodion. 

2  I  prepare  the  malt  thus  : — Into  a  little  pan  lined  with  porcelain 
I  pour  forty  ounces  of  water.  I  heat  the  water  up  to  175  degrees, 
and  immediately  add  six  ounces  of  good  malt,  stirring  carefully. 
I  then  set  it  aside  to  cool  for  a  short  time,  then  strain  it  through 
muslin,  and  filter  it,  when  it  is  ready  for  use.  I  do  this 
immediately  after  breakfast,  and  use  the  malt  the  same  evening. 
I  never  keep  it  longer. 

3.  In  preparing  the  plate  I  wash  it  thoroughly  and  carefully 
after  taking  it  from  the  bath,  either  in  three  dishes  or  in  one  with 
three  successive  changes  of  water.  The  plate  is  then  set  up  on 
blotting-paper  to  drain  for  about  a  minute,  and  then  the  malt  is 
poured  over  it  twice,  and  having  cleaned  the  back  the  plate  is 
finally  set  up  to  dry. 

There  are  two  modes  of  treating  the  plate  when  prepared— a 
long  exposure  with  a  lengthened  development,  or  a  short  exposure 
and  a  quick  development.  In  such  a  variable  climate  as  ours  it 
is  important  to  have  the  latter  at  command  ;  nevertheless,  on  the 
whole  I  prefer  the  former  when  the  weather  and  the  light  are  at 
all  steady  as  giving  less  trouble,  and  perhaps  (though  in  this  I 
speak  doubtfully  from  not  having  tried  it  so  much)  being  more 
under  control. 

With  a  lengthened  exposure  the  ordinary  one-grain  pyro- 
gallic  acid  solution  with  nitrate  of  silver  of  thirty-grains  to 
the  ounce  is  Avhat  I  have  always  used.  For  perhaps  half-a- 
minute  not  the  least  appearance  of  a  picture  is  seen,  but  then 
the  whole  comes  out  with  great  evenness  and  regularity,  and 
as  the  film  is  based  on  India-rubber  it  will  bear  any  amount  of 
development. 

With  a  short  exposure  the  mode  of  development  is  different. 
Place  the  plate  on  the  levelling-stand,  and  pouring  on  water,  let 
it  stand  for  more  than  a  minute  ;  then  thoroughly  wash  under  the 
tap,  or  by  pouring  strongly  water  from  a  jug  over  it;  then  pour 
on  some  distilled  water  and  drain ;  then  dip  for  one  minute  in  a 
bath  solution  of  twenty  grains,  and  develope  with  iron,  as  a  wet 
negative.  I  took  a  picture  last  month  with  Dallmeyer’s  triplet 
No.  4,  and  three-quarter-inch  stop,  in  one  minute  and  a-lialf. 

[After  a  few  remarks  on  the  properties  of  the  lenses  used  by  him, 
Mr.  Drummond  concluded  as  follows  : — ] 

I  have  to  apologise  for  these  brief  remarks  which  I  now  lay  on 
the  table  of  the  Society.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much,  under 
God,  I  owe  both  in  mind  and  body  to  photography  in  my  hours  of 
leisure,  and  I  would  gladly,  by  every  means  in  my  power,  put  a 
spoke  in  the  wheel  of  its  advancement. 


OH  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  INDIA.* 

By  W.  H.  Warner. 

I  come  before  you  this  evening  to  discuss  the  difficulties  and  trials 
which  beset  the  path  of  the  photographer  (whether  he  be  profes¬ 
sional  or  not)  in  a  far  off  land — a  land  about  which  what  little  is 
known  photographically  has  only  lately  been  brought  home  to  us 
by  a  few  of  those  ardent  amateurs  who  have  been  determined, 
notwithstanding  all  trials  and  troubles,  to  succeed — a  land  that 
teems  with  beautiful  temples,  constant  and  ever-varying  foli¬ 
age,  and  with  people  and  animals  that  are  interesting  in  them 
selves. 

Having  lately  been  occupied  in  printing  large  numbers  of  these 
very  subjects  for  a  celebrated  amateur,  they  have  led  me  to  make 
many  observations,  which,  without  seeing  the  negatives  themselves, 
I  should  never  have  had  the  opportunity  of  doing.  In  looking  over 
these  negatives  I  observe  in  particular  that  great  caution  has  been 
used  in  disposing  of  that  arch  enemy  to  the  photographers  of  all 
countries — dust.  I  notice,  secondly,  that  nearly  every  picture  has 
been  taken  with  what  we  in  England  would  term  “  a  long  expo¬ 
sure  in  some  instances  I  should  imagine  the  exposure  had  been 
prolonged  for  fully  three  minutes.  I  observe,  also,  in  some  subjects 
extreme  detail,  while  in  others  of  a  similar  character  there  is  hardly 
any,  although  both  have  evidently  received  the  same  treatment  as 
to  manipulation.  In  nearly  every  case  the  negative  has  more  or  less 
suffered  from  what  appears  to  be  bad  varnish ;  but  which  I  have 
been  assured  was  not  so,  it  being  the  best  Soehn^e  that  could  be  pro¬ 
cured.  Lastly,  there  is  that  evil  which  in  Europe  is  bad  enpugh,  but  in 
India  is  a  million  times  worse — I  mean  heat — which  dries  up  the  plate, 
rendering  it  more  and  more  insensitive  every  moment,  and  also  com¬ 
municates  to  the  operator  a  lassitude  which  almost  wholly  unfits 
him  for  the  duties  of  the  day.  These  are  some  of  the  pleasures  of 
photography  in  the  East— pleasures,  or  rather  vexations,  which 

*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  Nov.  12th,  1863. 
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have  bothered  wiser  heads  than  ours  to  overcome ;  and  yet,  looking 
at  them  fairly  and  steadily,  I  do  not  see  why  they  might  be 
not  only  conquered,  but  actually  made  use  of  in  the  production  of 
subjects.  Let  us,  therefore,  this  evening  discuss  how  these  diffi¬ 
culties  may  be  overcome. 

What  constitute  the  principal  trials  ?  Dust  for  one,  I  think ;  heat 
for  the  other.  With  the  former,  pinholes,  comets,  spots,  and 
markings  of  all  kinds  appear  and  mar  the  beauty  of  the  picture. 
With  the  latter,  insensitiveness,  fringe-like  markings,  opaque  spots, 
and  reticulation  of  the  film  on  drying,  to  say  nothing  of  the  minor 
evils  of  cameras  splitting  and  letting  the  light  through,  glasses 
breaking,  &c.,  &c.,  through  the  use  of  unseasoned  materials.  In 
looking  more  closely  into  the  second  item,  viz.,  heat,  we  find  that 
the  exposure  of  the  plate  is  considerably  influenced  thereby — dry 
heat  tending  to  insensibility,  damp  heat  to  extreme — nay,  exces¬ 
sive — sensitiveness.  In  India  nearly  all  the  clothes  of  the  natives, 
and  very  many  of  the  buildings,  are  white.  These,  with  a  glaring 
sun,  in  which  the  blue  ray  has  little  force,  are  very  difficult  to  be 
properly  rendered. 

Now,  as  we  cannot  alter  the  heat  and  the  light,  let  us  see  how 
we  may  obtain  and  keep  for  a  lengthened  period  a  sensitive  sur¬ 
face  which  shall  pourtray  by  the  aid  of  a  good  lens  with  a  small 
diaphragm  every  detail  in  the  whitest  possible  dress  or  building, 
and  how  we  may  obviate  and  do  away  with  the  dust ,  thus  making 
photography  a  pleasure  instead  of  a  toil.  The  same  remarks  will 
apply  equally  to  England  in  the  taking  of  interiors  and  other 
subjects  requiring  long  exposure. 

In  the  sliding-body  of  the  camera,  nearest  to  the  plate,  have 
inserted  three  thin  strips  of  metal  or  wood  stained  black  :  this  will 
form  the  bottom  of  the  body  into  a  tray.  Have  the  same  attached 
in  a  similar  manner  round  the  other  two  sides  and  top.  Then  place 
in  these  trays  a  small  piece  of  uspongio  pilene,"  dyed  black  for  use, 
having  dipped  the  uspongio ”  in  water,  and  wrung  it  out  until 
nearly  dry.  (In  this  state  it  must  be  used  when  the  sun  has  but 
little  power;  when  very  hot,  use  this  almost  wet.)  Next,  insert 
the  same  in  the  camera,  and  proceed  to  work  as  usual.  You  will 
observe  that  the  “ pilene ”  has  one  surface  quite  impervious  to  water: 
this  is  a  non-conductor,  which  does  not  communicate  its  heat  to 
the  dampness  of  the  other  side,  and  therefore  the  inside  of  this 
portion  of  the  camera  remains  perfectly  damp  without  fogging  the 
inner  surface  of  the  lens  by  a  deposit  of  dew  thereon.*  It  also 
forms  an  attraction  to  any  particles  of  dust,  be  they  small  or  large, 
and  there  they  remain  without  the  possibility  of  flying  up  on  to 
the  plate.  Thus  much  for  this,  the  mechanical,  portion  of  the  subject. 
Having  had  a  camera  lately  constructed  upon  this  principle  for  a 
gentleman  in  the  army,  a  pupil  of  mine,  now  en  route  for  India, 
the  makers,  Messrs.  Murray  and  Heath,  will  have  much  pleasure, 

I  am  sure,  in  showing  those  who  may  wish  it  a  model  of  a  camera 
constructed  on  the  same  plan. 

Light,  or  the  actinic  force  by  which  all  pictures  taken  by  the 
rays  of  the  sun  are  formed,  is,  in  my  opinion,  from  what  I  have 
read  and  seen,  but  imperfectly  understood  in  India,  and  indeed  in 
many  parts  of  our  own  country.  Take,  for  instance,  the  usual  run 
of  large  landscape  pictures  throughout  England.  Every  operator 
has  a  different  idea  upon  the  subject  of  exposure.  One  considers 
it  should  be  short,  another  long;  yet  at  the  particular  minute 
at  which  the  picture  was  taken,  there  was  only  one  proper  time  of 
exposure.  How  rarely  do  we  see  a  picture  perfect  in  every  part ! 

I  am  speaking  generally.  There  are  some  gentlemen  whose  pic¬ 
tures  always  resemble  the  motto  which  accompanies  Horniman’s 
tea.  Such  are  Wilson,  England,  Blanchard,  Thompson,  Bedford, 
Sedgfield,  Breese,  Rejlander,  and  Robinson ;  but  all  these  talented 
men  will  tell  us  that  they  too,  each  and  all,  find  a  difficulty  in 
deciding,  at  some  time  or  another,  what  exposure  to  give  certain 
pictures.  They  too  have  their  failures  along  with  others.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  this  is  the  state  of  things  here,  how  much  more  difficult  is 
it  for  the  amateur  to  arrive  at  the  proper  exposure  in  a  country 
like  India ! 

The  climate,  from  all  accounts,  affects  the  human  constitution 
more  from  its  dryness  than  its  dampness.  In  the  wet  season 
people  are  always  healthier  and  better :  photographic  opera¬ 
tions  are  generally  successful  then. — [  Vide  letter  of  Mr.  S.  Bourne 
in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography.] — Take,  for  example, 
a  day  in  the  hot  season  (4  a.m.),  warm  and  light,  cool  air, 
thermometer  at  75°.  This  is  the  pleasantest  part  of  the  day: — 
the  only  time  when  photographs  can  be  well  got.  Two  hours 
later  we  have  it  96°  and  over  100°,  till  it  reaches  its  maximum, 
during  which  period  all  out-door  operations  ara  at  an  end,  except 

*  The  camera  for  India  should  be  covered  with  canvas,  painted  or  stained  black  inside 
and  pure  grey  or  white  outside. 


by  the  natives,  whose  craniums  are  well  wrapped  in  white  to  pre  - 
serve  them  from  the  effects  of  the  sun.  As  the  day  declines  a 
heavy  dew  succeeds,  to  be  out  in  which  is  certain  death.  In  the 
wet  season,  however,  work  may  be  done  all  day  in  comfort  and 
ease. 

This  summer,  in  England,  we  had  for  a  short  time  a  sample  of 
what  an  Indian  day  is.  I  had  letters  from  numerous  gentlemen 
inland  stating  that  they  had  found  the  same  non-actinism  of  the 
light  as  myself,  whilst  others  at  the  sea-side  found  no  difference 
at  all. 

Then,  again,  in  rainy  weather — not  foggy  weather — the  air  is 
always  clear ;  and  though  plates  when  exposed  lose  some  portion 
of  their  charm  from  the  lack  of  sunshine,  yet  there  is  a  total 
absence  of  dust,  spots,  &c.,  &c.,  and  the  comfort  of  working  is 
much  increased.  In  India  the  mid-day  light  is  nearly  all  from  the 
red  and  yellow  ray — very  little  blue.  Professional  printers  state  that 
a  negative  may  be  exposed  in  the  pressure-frame  until  quite 
scorched,  and  yet  be  scarcely  printed,  while  in  the  early  morn 
and  the  wet  season  a  few  minutes  suffice.  The  remark  so  aptly 
made  by  Mr.  T.  R.  Williams  this  summer — that  it  was  the  dryness  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  not  the  light — was  perfectly  correct;  and  were 
we  to  carefully  observe  the  various  atmospheric  changes,  we  should 
see  that  cold  and  damp  induce  to  sensitiveness  and  rapidity  of 
operation,  while  heat  and  dryness  are  the  opposite.  Dry  and  cold 
is  good  because  it  is  clear  and  bright.  Take,  for  instance,  an 
October  morning  or  an  April  day — sun  and  showers.  Contrast  these 
with  a  hot  sultry  July  and  August  day.  Compare  the  results  and 
you  will  find  in  the  one  case  points  of  light  sparkling  like  diamonds 
here  and  there  all  over  the  plate,  while  the  half-tones  and  the 
shadows  have  brilliancy  and  detail.  In  the  other,  although  fine, 
there  is  a  want — a  something  not  easily  defineable,  yet  at  the  same 
time  there. 

I  was  much  struck  the  other  day  with  the  force  and  truth  of  these 
observations.  Being  professionally  engaged  in  illustrating  a  cele¬ 
brated  waterfall  in  South  Wales,  and  having  fallen  in  with  what  all 
would  term  “  abominable  weather  ” — damp  and  rainy  to  a  degree— 

I  found  I  could,  with  a  compound  lens  well  stopped  down,  get  most 
exquisite  effects,  while  on  those  days  when  we  had  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  sunshine  and  heat  the  results  were  poor  and  meagre. 

One  day  that  I  spent  at  the  Abbey  of  Strata  Florida  it  rained 
(without  fog)  slightly  all  day,  yet  I  got  most  exquisite  pictures  with 
moderate  exposure.  Another  that  I  spent  atPonthrydygroes,  brilliant 
and  lovely  though  the  scene  looked  to  the  eye,  yet  in  the  camera 
the  results  were  poor.  I  also  compared  the  pictures  of  Bedford,  taken 
in  the  winter,  with,  I  think,  a  single  lens  (Ross’s),  with  those  of 
Pumphrey,  taken  in  the  summer  with  the  same  or  a  similar  lens.  In 
the  former  there  was  detail  and  brilliancy ;  in  the  other  there  was 
the  hazy,  snowy  appearance  so  often  got  when  the  light  and 
atmosphere  appear  to  dance  before  one.  Much,  I  admit,  depends 
upon  the  manipulation  in  both  cases.  The  proper  management  of 
the  developer,  its  strength,  &c.,  all  help  to  form  the  whole;  but 
without  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  quality,  the  intensity,  and 
the  quantity  of  the  light — unless  the  correct,  or  nearly  correct, 
exposure  be  given — the  results  will  not  be  satisfactory.  In  India  I 
am  not  in  favour  of  using  chemicals  in  extra  quantities.  A  thirty- 
five- grain  bath  made  of  pure  recrystallised  silver — such  as  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  Johnson  and  Mattkey,  of  Hatton  Garden— made  slightly 
acid  with  acetic  acid  ;  a  collodion  formed  of  equal  parts  of  Perry’s 
bromo-iodised  and  Ponting’s  plain-iodised  mixed  ;  developer  of  the 
strength  of  five,  eight,  to  ten  grains  of  iron  to  the  ounce,  according 
to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere;  the  plate  intensified  by  Blanchard’s 
excellent  formula  if  necessary — no  pyrogallic  acid,  the  Indian 
operator  will  be  able  to  compete  with  his  English  brother,  and 
work  both  with  ease  and  comfort.  Let  the  camera  be  fitted  in  the 
manner  I  have  before  stated,  and  the  difficulties  of  Indian  opera¬ 
tions  in  photography  will  be  materially  lessened, 

In  conclusion,  although  I  advocate  dampness  as  opposed  to 
dryness,  still  I  do  not  entirely  approve  of  the  quantity  of  wet — 

“  heavy  wet”  I  may  say — experienced  since  I  have  been  in  Wales — 
Where  the  falls  they  roar — the  streams  they  pour, 

Forming  cascades  ne’er  heard  of  before  ! 

Where  ’mid  streaming  vapours,  with  thund’ring  shocks, 

The  Welsh  Niagara  wears  its  rocks. 


Mr.  Pouncy’s  Process. — Herr  Paul  Liesegang  writes  of  this  process 
in  Le  Moniteur  de  la  Photograph  ie  as  follows : — “  He  claims  for  this  process  the 
advantage  of  giving  proofs  with  half-tone.  This  is  not  the  fact.  Viewed 
as  transparencies  the  impression  is  in  truth  full  of  detail,  but  not  so  on 
the  surface.  The  tone  of  the  proof  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  as  also  the 
whites  of  the  high  lights.  ’ 
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Snmnrarn  of  Sneitte. 

M.  Blondlot  recently  communicated  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris 
some  obsrvations  of  much  interest  and  toxicological  importance  on  a  solid 
hydride  of  arsenic.  It  is  well  known  that  one  of  the  most  delicate  tests 
for  the  presence  of  arsenic  is  that  depending  on  the  production  of 
arseniuretted  hydrogen  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  any  arseni¬ 
cal  compound  present  in  any  solution.  This,  which  is  generally  known 
as  “  Marsh’s  test,”  M.  Blondlot  has  shown  is  materially  interfered  with 
by  the  presence  of  nitric  acid,  the  latter  giving  rise  to  the  formation  of 
a  solid  hydride  of  arsenic  and  not  a  gaseous  one.  This  is  at  once  ren¬ 
dered  evident  by  the  following  experiment : — Add  a  fragment  of  pure 
zinc  to  some  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  in  which  a  few  grains  of  white 
arsenic  have  been  dissolved.  The  gas  evolved,  if  burned  at  a  jet,  will 
give  the  well-known  reactions  of  the  arsenical  flame.  If  now  a  few 
drops  of  nitric  acid  be  added  to  the  liquid,  arseniuretted  hydrogen  is  no 
longer  evolved,  although  pure  hydrogen  still  continues  to  be  given  off, 
the  arsenic  being  deposited  on  the  zinc  as  a  dark-coloured  hydride.  The 
author  assigns  to  this  body  the  formula  Asa  H,  which  appears  to  be  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  still  more  recent  researches  of  Dr.  Wiederhold,  although  it 
seems  improbable  that  such  a  compound  should  exist.  The  practical  re¬ 
sult  which  the  observation  leads  to,  is  to  exclude  the  presence  of  nitric 
acid  when  examining  for  arsenic  by  Marsh’s  test. 

A  very  delicate  test  for  nitric  acid  has  recently  been  proposed  by  M. 
Kersting.  It  is  simply  the  application  of  the  fact  long  known  that 
brucia — an  alkaloid  accompanying  strychnia  in  the  nux  vomica  seeds — 
strikes  a  fine  rose  tint  with  nitric  acid.  The  author  prepares  a  test  solu¬ 
tion  by  dissolving  one  part  of  brucia  in  one  thousand  parts  of  water.  In 
order  to  apply  the  test,  half  a  drachm  of  the  solution  to  be  examined 
and  an  equal  quantity  of  the  test  liquor  are  placed  in  a  tube  and  well 
mixed.  Half  a  drachm  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  is  then  cautiously  poured 
down  the  side  of  the  tube  so  as  to  form  a  layer  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 
If  nitrates  are  present  in  the  liquid  tested  a  zone  of  rose  colour  appears 
on  the  surface  of  the  acid.  The  zone  becomes  yellow  on  its  lower  surface, 
but  remains  without  further  change  for  some  hours.  In  this  way  nitric 
acid  can  be  detected  when  forming  only  the  tu  <nnnfths  of  the  liquid  tested. 
This  beautiful  reaction  mil  doubtless  be  useful  to  our  readers  ;  but  there 
is  one  point  requiring  attention,  which  is,  invariably  to  make  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  experiment  with  the  reagents  themselves  in  order  to  ascertain  their 
freedom  from  nitric  acid. 

Professor  W.  Thomson,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Tait,  announces  the  interest¬ 
ing  discovery  that  “a  plate  of  air  emits  sound  on  being  suddenly  sub¬ 
jected  to  electric  force,  or  on  experiencing  a  sudden  change  of  electric 
force  through  it.  This  seems  a  most  natural  result  when  Hewed  in 
connection  with  the  new  theory  put  forward  by  Faraday  in  his.  series 
regarding  the  part  played  by  air  or  other  di-electrics  in  manifestations  of 
electric  force.  It  also  tends  to  confirm  the  hypothesis  I  suggested  to 
account  for  the  remarkable  observation  that  a  sound  is  heard  at  the 
instant  of  a  flash  of  lightning  in  localities  at  considerable  distances  from 
any  part  of  the  line  of  discharge,  and  which  by  some  have  been  supposed 
to  demonstrate  an  error  in  the  common  theory  of  sound.” 

Mr.  W.  Crookes,  F.R.S.,  still  continues  his  researches  on  thallium  and 
its  salts.  Those  more  recently  investigated  include  the  nitrate,  perchlo¬ 
rate,  and  phosphate  of  thallium.  The  experiments  with  the  latter  serve 
to  settle  some  points  of  difference  between  the  description  of  the  salt  given 
by  Mr.  Crookes  immediately  after  his  discover}^  of  the  metal  and  that 
subsequently  published  by  M.  Lamey. 

Bunsen — in  some  photometric  experiments  with  the  electric  light — when 
working  with  a  battery  of  forty-eight  cells,  estimated  the  light  obtained 
by  means  of  it  between  charcoal  points  to  be  equivalent  to  572  candles, 
or  in  the  proportion  of  about  twelve  candles  for  each  cell.  In  some  recent 
experiments  at  Boston,  two  hundred  and  fifty  large  cells  of  the  same  kind 
were  used,  and  the  proportion  of  forty  candles  to  each  element  was  ob¬ 
tained.  This  great  difference  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
increase  of  intensity  gained  by  multiplying  the  number  of  cells  does  not 
progress  directly  as  the  number  of  cells,  but  is  greater ;  thus  a  battery 
of  forty  elements  has  much  more  than  twice  the  power  of  one  of  twenty; 
moreover,  much  depends  on  the  grouping  of  the  cells. 

In  the  manufacture  of  iron  many  thousand  tons  of  cinders  are  raked 
out  of  the  furnaces  annually,  and  are  either  thrown  away  or  worked  up 
with  poor  iron  ores,  so  as  to  increase  the  yield  of  metal.  The  iron  so 
produced  is  always  of  very  inferior  quality.  Mr.  A.  H.  Fleury,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  finds  that  these  cinders  contain  between  thirty  and  fifty  per  cent, 
of  iron,  and  has  patented  an  ingenious  process  by  means  of  which  he 
states  that  he  can  obtain  from  this  iron  refuse,  not  alone  the  metal  itself, 
but  a  good  quality  of  cast  steel.  The  process  consists  in  grinding  the 
siliceous  cinder  to  powder,  and  then  intimately  mixing  it  with  unslacked 
burnt  lime,  likewise  in  powder ;  the  whole  is  then  wetted  with  water  con¬ 
taining  a  little  common  salt  dissolved  ;  the  mixture  is  next  air-dried  and 
subsequently  heated  in  the  puddling  furnace,  and  treated  like  ordinary 
pig-iron.  The  method  is  based  on  the  fact  that  caustic  lime,  when  in  the 
act  of  hydration,  is  capable  of  decomposing  silicates.  The  common  salt  is 
used  for  tire  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  sulphur,  one  of  the  triad,  viz.,  phos¬ 
phorous,  silicon,  and  sulphur,  most  inimical  to  the  iron-master.  This  pro¬ 
cess  if  as  successful  in  practice  as  it  is  theoretically  correct  will,  doubtless, 
prove  a  great  boon  to  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  not 
alone  on  account  of  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  it,  but  as  affording 
them  the  means  to  a  great  extent  of  getting  rid  of  a  nuisance.  E.  J.  Rt 


ftdhufs  antr  Straps. 

The  Direct  Measurement  of  the  Sun’s  Chemical  Rays. — An  address 
on  this  subject  was  presented  some  time  since  to  the  members  of  Owen’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Manchester,  by  Professor  lioscoe.  After  some  preliminary  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  properties  of  light  in  connection  with  vegetable  and  animal 
existence,  and  speaking  of  the  effects  of  variations  in  proportion  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  these  qualities  in  different  portions  of  the  globe,  the  Profes¬ 
sor  illustrated  the  difference,  dividing  the  heating  from  the  chemical  rays 
of  light,  by  showing  a  combination  of  the  gases  hydrogen  and  chlorine 
in  small  bulbs,  which,  unaffected  when  illuminated  with  a  red  light, 
exploded  -with  great  force  when  influenced  by  a  blue  light.  To  obtain  an 
exact  measurement  of  chemical  action  under  all  the  varying  circum¬ 
stances  of  climate  and  atmosphere,  and  any  peculiarities  of  situation, 
Professor  Roscoe  adopts  registration  upon  sensitive  photographic  paper  of 
uniform  sensitiveness.  Experiments  had  proved  that  a  uniform  tint  was 
produced  by  a  quantity  of  light  acting  according  to  its  intensity  for  a 
shorter  or  a  longer  time ;  thus  the  same  tint  would  be  produced  by  a 
light  of  an  intensity  or  chemical  power  represented  by  1,  acting  in  a 
length  of  time  represented  by  50,  as  a  light  the  power  of  which  was 
represented  by  50  would  in  an  exposure  be  indicated  by  1.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary,  then,  to  produce  a  permanent  standard  tint,  and  consider  the  inten¬ 
sity  of  chemical  action  which  produced  the  same  in  connection  with  the 
time  occupied  in  its  production.  Call  the  intensity  of  the  light  which 
produces  the  normal  tint  in  the  unit  of  time  the  unit  of  actinic  power, 
and  we  have  all  we  require ;  for  instance,  the  blackening  which  is 
effected  in  two  units  of  time  indicates  an  intensity  of  one  and  a-half,  and 
so  on.  The  time  of  insolation  is  indicated  by  a  photometer  moving  like 
a  pendulum,  and  the  insolated  strip  of  sensitive  paper  becomes  softly 
graduated  from  black  to  white.  Where  the  tint  is  that  of  the  normal 
one  it  can  be  readily  and  accurately  read  off  by  means  of  the  monochor- 
mic  flame  of  soda.  In  concluding,  the  Professor  described  how,  on  the 
9th  of  last  month,  he  had  estimated  the  various  degrees  of  chemi¬ 
cal  power  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  sun,  and  found  the  central 
portion  to  be  five  times  more  intense  than  parts  nearer  the  extremity  of 
its  outline,  and  that  a  great  variety  in  the  amount  of  actinic  force 
existed  in  the  different  portions  of  the  -whole  disc.  He  also  expressed  a 
hope  that  he  should  be  able  to  introduce  his  plan  of  determining  the 
varying  degrees  of  the  sun’s  chemical  influence  into  our  chief  meteoro¬ 
logical  observatories. 

Silt  David  Brewster  on  the  Progress  of  Fine  Art  in  Edinrurgh, 
and  on  Photography. — In  the  course  of  his  opening  address  on  the  2nd 
current  to  the  students,  as  Principal  of  the  Edinburgh  University,  Sir 
D.  Brewster,  having  alluded  to  the  Torry  collection  of  pictures,  bronzes, 
and  marbles  bequeathed  to  the  college  by  Sir  James  Erskine,  went  on  to 
say: — “I  cannot  omit  the  opportunity  which  a  notice  of  this  bequest 
presents  to  me  of  urging  upon  you  a  study  which  is  diligently  pursued 
in  every  part  of  Europe.  A  taste  for  art  is  cultivated,  even  here,  by 
almost  eveiy  class  of  society,  and  is  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  a 
liberal  education.  There  is  no  part  of  the  Avorld  where  painting,  sculp¬ 
ture,  and  architecture  have  made  more  rapid  progress  than  in  Edinburgh. 
At  the  close  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  works 
of  art  were  hardly  to  be  seen.  Sir  H.  Raeburn  and  the  two  Nasmyths 
— one  of  them  the  Hobbima  of  his  age — were  the  principal  and  almost 
the  only  painters  in  portrait  and  in  landscape.  There  was  then  no  such 
person  as  a  sculptor.  The  sight  of  a  nude  statue  would  at  that  time 
have  startled  the  piety  even  of  the  profane.  The  well-draped  statue  of 
President  Forbes,  in  the  Parliament  House,  by  Roubiliac,  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  specimen  of  the  sculptor’s  art.  In  architecture  we  have  public 
edifices  which  will  perpetuate  the  depravity  of  our  taste.  We  have 
now,  however,  emerged  from  the  Bocotia  of  art.  We  may  challenge  the 
world  to  meet  us  in  any  of  its  departments — to  compete  with  the  paint¬ 
ings  of  Watson  Gordon,  Macculloch,  Noel  Paton,  Harvey,  and  Hill, 
with  the  sculpture  of  Brodie  and  Steell,  and  with  the  classic  architecture 
of  Playfair  and  Hamilton.  The  means  of  improving  our  taste  and 
obtaining  a  knowledge  of  art  are  more  numerous  and  accessible  than  in 
any  preceding  age.  We  need  not  travel  to  distant  lands  to  study  or 
admire  the  aspects  of  nature  which  embody  the  beautiful  and  the  sub¬ 
lime.  We  need  not  repair  to  Paris  and  Rome,  to  Munich,  or  Dresden, 
or  Florence,  to  worship  or  to  copy  the  divine  forms  of  life  and  beauty 
which  the  pale  marble  has  yielded  to  the  genius  of  the  sculptor.  A 
new  art  has  arisen  which  has  enabled  us  to  import  into  every  household 
the  finest  scenery  which  the  world  contains,  as  seen  in  its  most  favour¬ 
able  aspect,  and  with  all  the  life  and  action  it  displays.  The  ocean  in 
peace  or  in  storm — the  volcano  at  rest  or  in  action — the  picturesque 
valley  or  the  rugged  mountain  scene — the  peaceful  hamlet  or  the  busy 
market  place — the  cloud-capped  towers,  or  the  gorgeous  palaces  of 
ancient  or  modern  days — all  fascinating  chapters  in  the  life  of  the  earth 
— are  placed  before  us  on  the  photogenic  tablet,  to  be  stamped,  by  the 
optician’s  art,  with  all  the  relief  and  solidity  of  nature.  The  sun- 
painter,  too,  has  reproduced  for  us,  with  unerring  truth,  the  masterpieces 
of  ancient  and  modern  painting,  and  the  noblest  specimens  of  Greek, 
Roman,  and  modern  sculpture  which  the  stereoscope  displays  to  us,  with 
the  same,  if  not  with  greater  perfection  than  if  the  originals  stood  be¬ 
fore  us.  By  these  means  a  knowledge  and  a  taste  for  art  have  been  dif¬ 
fused  among  all  ranks  of  society,  and  you  cannot  escape  from  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  improving  your  taste  for  art,  and  of  acquiring,  during  your 
academical  studies,  some  knowledge  of  its  principles  and  productions. 
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The  first  meeting  of  this  Society  for  the  session  1863-4  took  place  at 
Bong’s  College,  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  3rd  instant, — the  Lord  Chief 
Baron,  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  President,  in  opening  the  meeting,  said  he  was  glad  that  this  the 
first  meeting  of  the  session  was  so  fully  attended,  and  that  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  the  members  under  such  favourable  auspices.  They 
were  enabled,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Smith,  to  examine  the  pecu¬ 
liar  features  of  some  pictures  found  among  the  papers  of  Matthew  Boulton, 
and  rescued  by  Mr.  Smith  from  utter  oblivion.  All  the  particulars  which 
could  be  gathered  would  be  laid  before  them,  with  the  view  of  aiding 
them  in  coming,  if  possible,  to  a  decision  as  to  the  process  by  which  these 
pictures  were  obtained.  He  should  be  sorry,  therefore,  to  delay  the 
satisfying  of  that  natural  curiosity  which,  doubtless,  existed,  further  than 
toy  giving  expression  to  the  unqualified  pleasure  which  it  gave  him  to 
meet  them  (the  members)  once  again.  He  had  been  unwell  for  some 
time,  and  was  now  somewhat  improved  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  weak 
state  of  his  health,  he  would  ask  permission  to  retire  at  half-past  nine 
o’clock,  in  order  to  catch  a  particular  train. 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron  resumed  his  seat  amid  the  hearty  applause  of 
the  members. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  in  June  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  were  ballotted  for  during  the  reading  of  Mr.  Smith’s 
notes,  and  duly  elected  members  of  the  Society  : — Messrs.  T.  Annan,  AY. 
Atkinson,  Y.  Blanchard,  A.  Brothers,  F.  Cooke,  S.  Fry,  R.  Faulwert, 
B.  Hutton,  A.  Harman,  T.  Lampray,  A.  Mayhew,  H.  Squire,  A.  Wyatt, 
and  Mrs.  Spottiswoode. 

The  Secretary  directed  attention  to  a  reduced  copy  of  Mr.  Robinson’s 
Bringing  Home  the  May ,  the  negative  of  which  had  been  generously  pre¬ 
sented  by  that  gentleman  to  the  Society  in  order  that  every  member 
might  have  a  copy.  He  (the  Secretary)  had  pleasure  also  in  announcing 
that  Mr.  Williams  had  kindly  placed  at  his  disposal  a  sufficient  number 
of  cartes  de  visit e  of  their  worthy  President  to  enable  him  (the  Secretary) 
to  supply  every  member  with  a  copy. 

Both  these  announcements  were  received  with  much  applause. 

The  President  then  called  on  Mr.  Smith  to  favour  the  meeting  with 
the  result  of  his  investigations  relative  to  the  numerous  specimens  of 
pictures  supposed  to  be  by  James  Watt,  and  which  he  had  been  kind 
enough  to  bring  for  examination  by  the  members. 

Mr.  Smith  then  rose  and  said  that  although  it  was  a  considerable  time 
since  he  had  promised  a  paper,  he  was  even  then,  owing  to  the  difficulties 
which  attended  his  researches,  provided  only  with  a  few  short  notes 
scarcely  worth  calling  a  paper,  and  which  he  would  endeavour  to  elabo¬ 
rate  as  he  proceeded.  It  should  be  stated  in  the  first  place  that  in 
November,  1862,  he  visited  Soho  to  remove  some  engines,  and  through 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  Price,  the  agent  of  the  Boulton  family,  was  allowed 
an.  opportunity  of  looking  through  the  counting-house  belonging  to  the 
works,  where  two  pictures  were  shown  him,  and  among  other  things  two 
silvered  plates  with  impressions  thereon.  These  were  after  a  brief  ex¬ 
amination  restored  to  their  places,  and  he  (Mr.  Smith)  returned  to  his 
work  on  the  engines.  He  thought,  however,  there  was  more  in  them 
than  appeared  at  first  sight.  He  wrote  to  Mr.  Price  stating  that  he 
should  he  glad  to  know  more  about  them,  as  he  could  not  but  feel  it  to 
be  important  that  such  things  should  no  longer  remain  buried  in  dark¬ 
ness.  Mr.  Price  sent  the  pictures  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  giving 
it  as  his  own  opinion  that  they  were  the  production  of  the  camera  obscura, 
and  that  the  figures  were  impressed  on  the  paper  by  means  of  chemical 
substances  not  at  present  known.  The  paper  employed  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  these  pictures  was  such  as  there  was  no  sample  obtainable  in  the 
present  day,  it  having  been  made  not  less  than  one  hundred  years  ago, 
and  bearing  the  name  of  “  Whatman.”  Seeing  this  name  he  wrote  to 
the  present  firm,  and  was  informed  in  reply  that  the  paper  in  question 
must  have  been  made  about  one  hundred  years  ago,  because  the  water¬ 
mark  bore  no  date ;  and  by  reference  to  their  books  they  ibund  that,  about 
that  space  of  time  ago,  the  date  of  the  year  in  which  the  paper  was  made, 
was  added  to  the  name  “  J.  "Whatman,”  and  so  continued  until  the  period 
when  the  business  was  transferred  to  the  present  firm — Hollingworth  and 
Co.  There  was  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  picture  of  the  Graces  AtvaJcing 
Cupid.  The  wand  was  placed  in  the  left  hand  of  one  of  the  Graces. 
Angelica  Kauffman  would  not  have  done  this  in  the  original,  and 
the  improbability  of  its  being  done  was,  in  his  (Mr.  Smith’s)  opinion, 
fair  evidence  that  the  picture  before  them  was  a  copy  from  the  painting. 
The  large  picture  from  the  original  by  West  was  also  reversed.  It 
appeared  from  certain  documents  to  which  he  referred  [see  p.  451]  that 
the  process  by  which  these  pictures  were  produced  was  the  invention 
of  Francis  Eginton,  and  to  have  been  afterwards  taken  up  by  James 
Watt.  The  pictures  appeared  to  have  been  transferred  to  copper,  canvas, 
or  paper  in  the  “  dead  colour,”  as  it  was  described,  and  some  of  them 
subsequently  handed  over  to  a  person  named  Barney,  at  Wolverhampton, 
Who  coloured  for  customers  of  Boulton  and  Fotherg-ill,  before  Watt 
joined  the  former  as  partner.  Mr.  Smith  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
paper  pictures  were  a  distinct  invention  from  those  on  silver  plates,  the 
first  being  connected  with  the  name  of  Francis  Eginton,  in  1780  ;  while 
no  mention  is  heard  of  silver  until  1791,  and  this  in  connection  with 


Thomas  Wedgwood,  son  of  Josiah  Wedgwood,  a  member  of  the  Lunar 
Society,  whose  name  was  associated  with  that  of  Davy  in  this  connection 
in  1791.  [Mr.  Smith  then  read  a  list  of  names  of  members  of  the  Lunar 
Society,  among  which  many  were  recognisable  as  having  filled  honour¬ 
able  positions  in  various  departments  of  science.  He  then  read  a 
bundle  of  correspondence  intended  to  indicate  the  name  of  the  dis¬ 
coverer,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  he  resumed  his  subject.]  It  was 
singular  (Mr.  Smith  continued)  that  everybody  he  had  spoken  to  with 
reference  to  these  pictures  hoped  to  find  traces  of  silver  in  them,  thus 
leading  to  the  inference  that  nitrate  of  silver  must  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  their  production.  This,  however,  he  thought,  need  not  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  sine  qua  non.  A  chemical  fiiend  of  his,  Mr.  Dugald  Camp¬ 
bell,  who  had  carefully  examined  the  paper  on  which  these  pictures 
were  produced,  had  found  no  trace  of  silver  therein.  It  should 
be  remembered,  in  considering  the  facts  connected  with  this 
matter,  that  it  was  seldom  the  fate  of  one  man  to  complete  an 
invention ;  it  would  not,  therefore,  be  an  easy  task  to  say  who  was 
really  the  originator.  He  had  been  favoured  with  the  loan  of  some 
papers  by  Miss  Meteyard,  whose  nom  de  plume  was  “  Silverpen,” 
and  who  was  now  engaged  in  writing  the  life  of  Josiah  Wedgwood, 
and  these  papers  would  prove  valuable  aids  in  determining  the 
question  under  consideration.  His  (Mr.  Smith’s)  object  was  to  give 
force  to  the  proverb  “palviam  qui  meruit  fer at.”  He  had  set  out  on  the 
investigation  of  this  subject  with  that  object  in  view,  and  it  was  with  the 
hope  that  gentlemen  would  aid  him  that  he  now  brought  the  matter 
before  the  meeting.  He  had  been  told  that  photography  was  started  in 
France.  He  was  not  jealous.  He  believed  that  their  brethren  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water  knew  no  more  of  what  had  been  done  here  than 
we  did.  It  was  curious  that  at  the  time  these  pictures  were  introduced  Sir 
W.  Beechy  should  have  suggested  that  their  production  should  be  dis¬ 
couraged,  as  they  would  have  the  effect  of  “  shutting  up  all  the  painters’ 
shops.”  In  reference  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Lunar  Society  it  was  very 
natural  that  Josiah  Wedgwood  should  communicate  to  his  sons  what  took 
place  there ;  and,  coupling  this  conjecture  with  the  fact  that  there  were 
three  letters  connecting  the  name  of  Wedgwood  with  the  invention — 
either  as  the  inventor  or  purchaser  of  the  invention — it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  account  for  his  son  Thomas  continuing  to  experiment  with 
Davy  in  this  direction.  There  was  a  curious  memorandum  from  Mr. 
Barney  to  the  effect  .that  if  certain  prints  were  not  sent  on  a  particular 
Monday,  a  little  white  of  egg  should  be  poured  over  them,  as  the 
Diana  and  Cupid  were  scarcely  dry  enough  to  bear  the  carriage. 
He  had  to  direct  attention  also  to  one  picture  on  a  silver  plate  which 
showed  the  house  of  Matthew  Boulton  before  the  alteration  in  1791,  and 
there  had  been  two  alterations  since,  as  shown  by  recent  photographs. 
He  only  recently  became  aware  that  he  should  have  the  pleasure  of 
showing  a  picture  of  the  breakfast  table  at  Etruria  Hall,  adorned  with 
the  beautiful  cameo  work  peculiar  to  Wedgwood.  For  these  he  was 
indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Miss  Meteyard,  who,  in  the  life  of  Josiah 
Wedgwood,  shortly  to  be  published,  would  furnish  particulars  of  the 
chemicals,  &c.,  employed  in  their  production. 

The  President  was  sure  everyone  would  agree  with  him  in  saying 
that  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  due  to  Mr.  Smith  for  the  curious 
and  interesting  facts  which  he  had  been  instrumental  in  bringing  to  light. 
It  was  remarkable  that  the  view  of  the  house  was  the  only  out-door  sub¬ 
ject,  and  that  all  the  others  were  copies  of  pictures.  Apparently  it  had 
not  occurred  to  the  inventors  to  copy  a  tree  or  a  man  ;  and  this,  he  thought, 
was  only  one  among  many  illustrations  of  the  slowness  with  which  an 
invention  proceeded  up  to  a  certain  stage,  until  experience  had  indicated 
or  suggested  ideas  of  its  numerous  applications.  It  would  be  conceded 
by  all  that  photography  must  rank  among  the  greatest  discoveries  of  the 
age,  and  it  was  by  no  means  improbable  that  its  germs  existed  at  the 
time  referred  to.  “  His  hour  being  almost  come  ”  (as  the  Ghost  says  in 
Hamlet),  he  (the  President)  would  now,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
members,  ask  Mr.  Francis  Bedford  to  occupy  the  chair,  which  he  desired 
to  vacate. 

Sir  Frederick  Pollock  then  retired,  and  the  chair  was  taken  by 

Mr.  Bedford,  who  said  that,  although  there  were  other  matters  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  members,  the  subject  before  the  meeting  was  of  such 
transcendant  importance  that  he  thought  it  quite  sufficient  to  occupy 
their  time  until  the  usual  hour  for  closing  the  meeting.  He  would 
be  glad  if  some  gentleman  would  open  the  discussion. 

The  Secretary  said  when  he  first  saw  those  pictures  he  asked  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  AY.  Smith,  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery  Commission,  whose  experience  in  works,  of  art  was  perhaps  un¬ 
paralleled  in  this  country,  and  this  gentleman  was  convinced  that  the 
paper  pictures  were  not  produced  by  any  method  with  which  he  was 
acquainted — certainly  not  by  engraving,  'drawing,  or  painting — and  in 
fact  that  they  bore  no  indications  of  having  been  produced  by  hand 
labour  at  all;  and  in  the  course  of  the  conversation  the  word  “poly¬ 
graphic”  occurred,  whereupon  Mr.  Smith  handed  to  him  a  Catalogue  of 
Pictures  by  a  Chemical  Process,  for  Sale  at  381,  Strand,  printed  about  the 
year  1795.  The  opening  now  forming  Southampton-street  is  the  site 
of  the  house  once  numbered  381,  Strand. 

Mr.  Smith  showed  two  patents,  by  Booth,  for  methods  of  impressing 
calico  and  other  fabrics  with  diveis  designs.  These  patents  were  obtained 
by  special  Act  of  Parliament,  without  stating  what  were  the  means  em¬ 
ployed,  the  then  Lord  Chancellor  and  two  Masters  in  Chancery  having 
taken  an  oath  not  to  divulge  the  secret  of  Booth.  No  specification  of 
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these  patents  was  enrolled,  as  shown  by  an  extract  read  by  Mr.  Smith 
from  Carpmael’s  work  on  Patents. 

Lieut. -Colonel  Stuart  Wort  ley  :  Did  Booth  and  Eginton  make  these 
discoveries  independently  of  each  other  F 

Mr.  P.  Le  Neve  Foster,  :  What  became  of  the  patent  after  the  lapse 
of  fourteen  years,  when  its  subject  matter  would  be  allowed  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  by  Parliament  ? 

Mr.  Smith  said  he  had  omitted,  in  the  course  of  his  exposition,  to  direct 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  two  pictures  on  silver  plates  were  placed 
face  to  face  between  two  boards  in  the  counting-house  at  Soho. 

Mr.  Foster  said  the  writing  on  the  boards  indicated  the  production 
of  the  pictures  on  the  metal  plates  in  1791 ;  whereas  in  1802,  if  the 
published  records  were  correct,  Wedgwood  and  Davy  were  unable  to  fix 
their  pictures ;  yet  the  pictures  now  shown,  if  photographs,  were 
evidently  fixed  previous  to  that  date. 

Colonel  Wortley  :  Are  these  pictures  understood  to  be  taken  by 
means  of  a  lens  ?  and,  if  so,  may  they  not  have  been  produced  by  drawing 
from  the  image,  as  shown  by  M.  Claudet  some  time  back  P 

Mr.  Foster  took  it  for  granted  that  the  smaller  pictures  were  camera 
pictures,  but  thought  there  was  great  doubt  as  to  the  larger  ones  being 
obtained  by  the  same  means. 

Mr.  Caley  said  Colonel  Wortley  seemed  to  ignore  the  reference  already 
made  by  the  Secretary  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Smith,  that  no  hand-work 
was  upon  these  pictures.  He  (Mr.  Caley)  had  had  an  opportunity  of  con¬ 
versing  with  Mr.  Smith,  whose  authority  upon  such  questions  was 
regarded  with  great  respect,  and  he  had  affirmed  that  “  these  things  were 
not  produced  on  steel,  copper,  or  stone  plates therefore,  to  cast  doubt 
upon  their  origin,  because  we  could  not  explain  the  method  of  their  pro¬ 
duction,  was,  he  thought,  to  take  too  much  for  granted.  Mr.  Smith 
possessed  a  large  collection  of  chronologically-arranged  catalogues  of 
sales  of  pictures  which  had  taken  place  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and 
there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  his  opinion  relative  to  the  date 
of  Mr.  Booth’s  sale.  It  would  seem  that,  simultaneously  with  Mr. 
Booth,  the  Polygraphic  Society  must  have  been  conducting  similar 
operations.  What  became  of  that  Society  P 

Mr.  Shadbolt  said  that  whatever  opinions  might  be  entertained  with 
regard  to  the  larger  pictures  on  paper,  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  smaller 
ones  on  silver  plates  were  produced  in  the  camera.  He  had  carefully 
examined  them  with  a  lens,  and  was  firmly  convinced  that  they  were 
lens-taken  photographs  from  nature ;  and  that  if  taken  at  the  date 
specified  the  discovery  of  photography  was  consequently  put  back  to  a 
date  previous  to  1791. 

Mr.  Debenham  desired,  in  support  of  the  opinion  that  the  paper  pictures 
were  also  photographs,  to  direct  attention  to  some  protuberances,  or  rather 
what  seemed  to  be  reproductions  by  light  and  shadow  of  what  might  have 
been  protuberances  in  the  original. 

Mr.  Malone  remembered  to  have  heard  this  point  alluded  to  at  a  pre¬ 
vious  meeting,  and  he  had  at  that  time  dissented  from  the  view  then  taken 
of  the  matter,  but  no  record  was  made  of  his  statement.  He  had  again 
examined  the  pictures,  and  adhered  to  his  former  opinion:  there  was 
notliing  to  show  that  the  shadows  were  produced  by  light.  We  were  told 
that  these  pictures  were  by  Mr.  Eginton,  who  was  much  engaged  in 
painting.  It  would  be  remembered  that  the  documents  contained  refer¬ 
ences  to  “retouching,”  “dead  colour,”  &c.,  and  no  statements  which 
could  be  reasonably  taken  to  connect  the  pictures  with  light.  It  was, 
therefore,  in  his  opinion,  purely  gratuitous  to  do  so.  Moreover,  when  due 
regard  was  had  to  the  fact  that  though  Boulton,  Wedgwood,  Davy,  and 
others  were  members  of  the  Lunar  Society,  it  was  yet  recorded  by  Davy 
and  Wedgwood  in  1802  that  their  attempts  to  obtain  camera  pictures 
had  failed  from  the  feebleness  of  the  light — it  would,  he  thought,  militate 
strongly  against  the  idea  that  light  was  concerned  in  the  production  of 
these  pictures.  It  was  inconceivable  that  the  story  of  an  old  man  should 
be  accepted  in  face  of  the  statements  of  these  three  philosophers.  He  (Mr. 
Malone)  saw  nothing  to  connect  these  pictures  with  photographs,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  could  not  regard  them  as  such.  He  (Mr.  Malone)  then  corrected  the 
popular  error  to  the  effect  that  Josiah  Wedgwood,  the  potter,  was  gener¬ 
ally  regarded  as  the  photographer  also,  such  not  being  the  case,  as 
it  was  Thomas  Wedgwood  who  was  associated  with  Davy  in  photo¬ 
graphic  researches.  He  (Mr.  Malone),  in  making  this  protest,  sympathised 
with  Mr.  Smith,  who  had  displayed  such  earnestness,  and  could  only 
wish  it  had  been  in  a  better  cause.  It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  by  countenancing  vague  expressions  of  opinion  relative  to  these 
pictures,  they  were  detracting  from  the  merit  of  those  who  should  ulti¬ 
mately  be  proved  to  be  the  original  discoverers.  With  regard  to  the 
pictures  said  to  be  Daguerreotypes :  when  he  remembered  the  striking 
resemblance  of  some  of  Niepce’s  early  productions  to  the  pictures 
subsequently  made  by  Daguerre,  he  should  hesitate  to  call  them 
Daguerreotypes.  There  were  difficulties  also  connected  with  the  lens  as 
to  the  probability  that  a  lens  of  coincident  chemical  and  visual  foci  existed 
nt  that  date ;  and  altogether  he  was  of  opinion  that  had  the  evidence 
boon  laid  before  a  committee  of  photographers  it  would  never  have  been 
brought  before  that  Society.  He  was  anxious  to  make  no  mistake,  and 
(referring  to  two  pictures)  said  one  was  a  photograph  and  a  silver  picture, 
and  the  other  doubtful.  Let  it  bo  admitted  that  this  was  a  photograph ;  but, 
however  anxious  he  might  be  to  connect  it  with  the  others,  he  must  say 
there  was  no  evidence  that  would  enable  him  to  do  so  :  there  was  no  con¬ 
nection.  This  picture  had  come  from  a  lady  (Miss  Mete  yard)  who  was 
w  riting  a  life  of  Jo»iah  Wedgwood,  who  was  not  the  photographer.  He 


could  not,  therefore,  admit  that  they  had  made  any  progress  in  clearing 
up  the  doubt. 

Colonel  Wortley  was  of  opinion  that  the  pictures  on  metal  might 
have  been  copied  from  drawings  fifteen  years  ago. 

Mr.  Malone  concurred  in  that  opinion,  and  regretted  the  absence  of  a 
gentleman  who  had  reminded  him  that  iodine  was  not  discovered  until  a 
date  subsequent  to  that  on  which  these  pictures  were  alleged  to  have 
been  produced,  and  that  it  was,  moreover,  very  unlikely  that  these  tilings 
should  have  existed  and  formed  the  subject  of  conversation  and  corres¬ 
pondence,  and  then  be  dropped  altogether. 

Colonel  Wortley  suggested  that  the  paper  pictures  should  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  originals. 

Mr.  Smith  explained  that  7c had  not  applied  the  term  “Daguerreotypes” 
to  the  pictures  on  silver  plates ;  it  had  been  done  by  others.  He  had 
called  them  “sun  pictures,”  turned  out  from  Matthew  Boulton’s  library; 
and  he  should  like,  as  Mr.  Malone  would  not  admit  them  to  be  photo¬ 
graphs,  if  that  gentleman  would  tell  him  what  they  were.  (A  laugh.) 

Mr.  Shadbolt  said  that  if  Mr.  Malone  -would  take  the  trouble  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  silver-plate  pictures  by  a  lens  ho  would  certainly  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  were  unquestionably  the  produco  of  an  image 
thrown  by  a  lens  in  a  camera. 

Mr.  Malone,  in  consequence  of  his  not  having  examined  them  with 
the  same  care  as  Mr.  Shadbolt,  was  willing  to  take  his  word  for  it,  and 
regard  them  as  photographs.  But  how  were  they  to  be  connected  with 
the  date  1791? 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hart  suggested  that  as  chloride  of  silver  and  barilla,  from 
which  iodine  was  obtained,  were  both  known  to  those  philosophers,  it 
was  possible  that  experiments  had  been  tried  witli  these  substances,  set 
aside,  and  that  the  pictures  had  developed  themselves  subsequently. 

Mr.  Smith  thought  there  was  some  probability  in  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Hart,  and  stated  that  one  of  the  pictures  was  much  plainer  now  than 
it  was  two  or  three  months  ago. 

Dr.  Wright  was  glad  Mr.  Malone  had  now  admitted  the  imperfect 
nature  of  the  examination  he  had  bestowed  on  the  pictures  under  con¬ 
sideration,  as  members  would  the  more  readily  accept  the  superior  and 
more  authoritative  opinion  of  Dr.  Diamond,  who  averred  that  they  were 
really  sun  pictures  from  nature. 

Mr.  Malone  still  asked  for  distinct  evidence  of  the  alteration  of  the 
house  from  the  state  it  was  said  to  be  in  in  the  alleged  1791  photograph. 

Mr.  Smith  said  he  had  no  other  evidence  than  that  already  given. 

Colonel  Wortley  :  If  Mr.  Price  knew  these  facts  eight  years  ago  why 
did  he  not  mention  them  to  some  one  before  the  old  man  (Townshend) 
died  ?  Surely  sufficient  interest  would  have  been  displayed  to  prevent 
the  subject  being  neglected. 

Mr.  Pearsall  had  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  in  a  somewhat  rare 
publication — namely,  the  Royal  Institution  Journal — a  statement  relative  to 
a  process  which  Wedgwood  thought  useful  for  copying  pictures  on  glass, 
with  queries  as  to  what  he  could  mean  by  taking  pictures  on  glass.  He 
could  now  understand  that  there  was  a  deeper  meaning  than  at  first  sight 
appeared.  Next,  with  reference  to  the  limited  number  of  copies,  he  had 
abundant  opportunities  of  knowing  that  there  were  workers  of  marvellous 
skill  in  Birmingham  at  that  time,  and  that  there  were  many  there  now 
who  would  bestow  immense  pains  on  a  plate  of  a  particular  subject,  and 
take  only  one  copy,  in  which  there  was  no  grain  and  no  trace  of  a  brash ; 
and  he  (Mr.  Pearsall)  thought  it  not  at  all  impossible  to  combine  different 
colours  in  printing  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  results  similar  to  those 
now  exhibited ;  and  in  this  connection  it  should  be  remembered  that  Watt 
was  the  inventor  of  a  copying-press.  With  reference  to  Colonel  Wortley’s 
wonder  at  nothing  being  said  by  Mr.  Price,  he  (Mr.  Pearsall)  was  not  at 
all  surprised,  as  he  had  frequent  opportunities  of  noticing  similar  reticence 
on  the  part  of  manufacturers  aud  workmen  in  particular  establishments. 
He  might  conclude  by  suggesting,  as  one  means  of  clearing  up  doubts  on 
the  matter,  the  obtaining  of  two  pictures  of  the  same  subject,  and  noting 
those  points,  if  any,  in  which  they  disagreed. 

Mr.  Hughes  considered  the  tracing  of  the  camera  as  an  important  link 
in  the  chain  of  evidence.  If  this  camera  were '  only  of  the  dimensions 
described  by  Mr.  Smith  it  certainly  could  not  have  taken  the  larger  pic¬ 
tures,  but  might  possibly  have  taken  the  smaller  metal  ones — with  refe¬ 
rence  to  which  he  might  observe  that  Dr.  Diamond  and  Mr.  Shadbolt  had 
examined  them,  and  Mr.  Malone  had  not.  No  doubt  could  therefore  be 
entertained  as  to  the  relative  value  of  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  diffe¬ 
rent  gentlemen.  He  (Mr.  Plughes)  thought  they  were  not  called  upon  to 
decide  the  question  that  evening.  Abundant  evidence  had  been  supplied, 
and  they  were  asked  to  aid  in  determining  its  value  and  working  it  out. 
They  should  therefore  suspend  their  judgment,  though  he  must  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  say  that  he  thought  the  evidence  on  the  whole  was  rather  in 
favour  of  their  being  photographs. 

The  Chairman  observed  that,  as  the  time  was  so  far  advanced,  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  photographs  and  various  apparatus  on  the  table  would 
be  best  postponed  until  the  next  meeting,  which  would  take  place  on  the 
1st  of  December,  when  Mr.  Spiller  would  read  a  paper  On  the  Application 
of  Photography  to  Military  Purposes. 

Thanks  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Williams — to  the 
former  for  his  liberal  donation  of  a  reduced  negative  of  Bringing  Home 
the  May,  by  which  means  every  member  of  the  Society  would  be  able  to 
possess  a  copy ;  and  to  the  latter  for  a  supply  of  carte  de  visite  photo¬ 
graphs  of  their  President,  copies  of  which  would  then  be  furnished  on 
application  to  Dr.  Diamond. 
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Dr.  Diamond  then  read  a  short  note  from  Mr.  Malone  relative. to  the 
constitution  of  a  dark  precipitate  obtained  from  the  photographic  image. 

Mr.  Malone  also  gave  some  verbal  explanation  of  the  matter,,  which, 
owing  to  the  members  being  in  the  act  of  separating,  did  not  receive  that 
attention  which  its  importance  entitled  it  to.  It  is  to  he  hoped  that  Mr. 
Malone  may  he  induced  to  bring  the  matter  more  fully  before  the  Society 
on  some  future  occasion. 

The  meeting  then  separated  at  the  advanced  hour  of  11  p.m. 

The  following  are  copious  extracts  from  the  correspondence  and  other 
documents  to  which  Mr.  F.  P.  Smith  referred  in  his  address 
Extracts  from  Letters  from  Mr.  Edward  Ericc,  of  Soho ,  near  Birmingham. 

t  -  <  No.  1. 

1  “Nov.  13th,  1862. 

“With  respect  to  the  old  sun-pictures,  I  beg  to  assure  you  it  will 
afford  me  great  happiness  to  let  you  have  them,  and  I  will  send  them  up 
with  all  the  information  I  can  collect,  together  with  any  other  relics 
which  I  fancy  would  be  interesting  in  your  valuable  museum.” 

No.  2. 

“Nov.  2 6th,  1862. 

“  I  beg  leave  to  apprise  you  that  I  have  this  day  sent  from  hence  a 
small  parcel  containing-  a  few  old  portraits  of  celebrated  men,  which  I 
think  will  be  interesting  to  you.  My  friend  who  borrowed  the  two  sun 
pictures  is  from  home,  and  I  cannot  get  at  them ;  but  I  enclose  one  on 
paper,  and  one  on  silver.  The  latter,  I  was  assured  by  an  old  man  who 
died  eight  years  ago  was  taken  by  Mr.  Boulton,  Mr.  Watt,  Dr.  Small, 
and  Mr.  Franklin,  in  front  of  the  old  house  at  Soho.  This  old  man  was 
Mr.  Boulton’s  ‘cad.’  He  was  his  assistant  and  helpmate  in  all  his  ex¬ 
periments  and  journeys ;  he  also  knew  all  the  members  of  the  Lunar 
Society— Dr.  Black,  Mr.  Roebuck,  Dr.  Small,  James  Watt,  Mr.  Edge- 
worth  (father  of  the  authoress),  Dr.  Johnson  (of  Lichfield),  and  all  the 
whole  lot.*  He  has  told  me  many  a  time  about  the  great  gentlemen  com¬ 
ing  every  full-moon  night ,  and  stopping  very  late. 

“The  room  they  used  was  like  a  Freemasons’  lodge ;  indeed  I  believe 
the  Lunar  Society  was  really  a  lodge,  because,  when  we  pulled  down  the 
old  library  I  found  traces  of  a  lodge !  For  instance,  the  men  pulled  off 
the  paper  at  the  end  of  the  room  for  lighting  the  fires,  and  upon  the 

plaster  I  found  traces  of  the  emblems  of  masonry.  There  was  (east)  ^ 

and  other  signs;  but  of  course,  you  not  being  a  mason,  I  cannot  explain 
more. 

“  This  old  man,  Townshend,  Mr.  Buckle  at  the  Mint  knew  well.  The  old 
veteran  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine  years,  according  to  his  widow’s 
account,  but  ninety-two  of  his  own. 

“  He  told  me  that  Mr.  Beechy,  afterwards  Sir  William  Bcechy,  painted 
Matthew  Boulton' s  picture  ;f  and.  when  he  was  at  Soho,  Mr.  Boulton  ex¬ 
plained  this  invention  of  taking  sun-pictures. 

“  Sir  William  then  went  amongst  all  the  artists,  and  got  up  a  petition  or 
memorial  to  Matthew  Boulton  and  the  Lunar  Society,  begging  them  to 
stop,  because  it  (the  secret),  if  made  known,  would  be  the  means  of 
*  shutting  up  the  painters'  shops.’  This  was  poor  old  Townshend’s  expres¬ 
sion. 

“  I  recollect  many  years  ago  (say  twenty)  Mr.  Boulton,  the  grandson 
of  Matthew  Boulton,  asking  me  if  I  could  write  him  an  article  about 
Soho  for  a  dictionary,  and  I  said  I  could  not.  He  then  sent  me  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Watt  about  the  matter,  and  I  afterwards  learnt  that  Mr.  Watt  had 
written  the  article  for  Lewis’s  ‘Topographical  Dictionary,’  under  the 
head  of  Handsworth,  in  Staffordshire.  I  once  saw  this  article  in  Mr. 
Watts’a  own  hand- writing,  and  it  referred  to  these  sun-pictures.  If  you 
can  get  this  work  of  Lewis’s,  I  think  you  will  find  something  about  them. 

“  The  framed  picture  is,  I  believe,  copied  from  a  painting  by  some  cele¬ 
brated  lady  painter ;  I  forget  her  name,  but  I  think  it  was  Angelica 
Kauffman. 

“  Please,  my  dear  Sir,  excuse  this  hasty  scrawl,  as  I  am  very  busy 
moving  from  this  dear,  dear  old  factory  where  I  have  been  twenty-eight 
years. 

“  I  have  many  tons  of  books  and  papers  to  sort  over.”  *  *  *  *  * 

*  Names  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  Lunar  Society: — Samuel  Galton, 
of  Birmingham;  Matthew  Boulton,  of  Soho;  James  Watt,  of  Soho; 
Captain  Kcir,  Mr.  Edgeworth,  Dr.  Withering,  Dr.  Stoke,  Dr.  Priestley,  Dr. 
Pan-,  Dr.  Davison,  Mr.  Day,  Sir  W.  Ilerschel,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Dr.  Solander, 
Dr.  Arclius,  Dr.  Small,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Dr.  Black,  Mr.  Roebuck,  Dr. 
Johnson,  of  Lichfield,  Mr.  Wedgwood. 


t  “  20,  Upper  So uthw ick- street,  Cambridge  square, 

Oct.  30 th,  1863. 

“Dear  Sir, — Beechy’s  portrait  of  Matthew  Boulton  was  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1799,  and  is  thus  described : — 

“  ‘  209.  Portrait  of  Mr.  Boulton,  of  Soho,  Staffordshire :  Sir  W.  Beechy,  R.A. 
“  I  have  found  a  very  curious  Catalogue  of  an  Exhibition  of  Polygraphic 
Pictures,  which  I  have  sent  to  Dr.  Diamond.  The  title  states  that  they  are 
•copied  by  Chemical  and  Mechanical  Process,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Booth.’  There  is  no  date ;  and  I  have  requested  Dr.  Diamond  to  show  it  to  you. 

“  Believe  me  to  remain, 

Yeiy  truly  yoiu-s, 

4t  F-  Smith,  Esq."  “  WM.  SMITH.” 


No.  3. 

Lee.  1st,  1862. 

“  I  am  veiy  much  behind-hand  with  my  work,  having  to  sort  out  this 
week  above  five  tons  of  old  books  and  papers  previously  to  bidding  adieu 
to  this  venerated  spot.  Please,  excuse  my  hasty  ■writing.  I  should  very 
much  like  to  have  a  gossip  with  you,  but  for  the  present  must  forego  that 
pleasure. 

“  Rest  assured  I  will  not  lose  sight  of  the  other  pictures,  but  will  send 
them  to  you  the  moment  I  get  hold  of  them  again. 

“  I  think  the  tinted  one  on  paper  is  the  reverse  from  a  picture  by 
Salvator  Rosa.  I  believe  I  have  seen  a  print  of  it  somewhere ;  this,  you 
will  see,  is  all  left-handed.” 

No.  4. 

“Lee.  3rd,  1862. 

“  The  clipping  was  done  ten  years  ago,  when  I  had  no  idea  of  what  the 
picture  was.  I  admired  it,  and  asked  my  carpenter  to  put  it  in  a  frame 
for  me.  This  is  the  one  I  mentioned  as  being  framed ;  but  I  thought 
afterwards  it  would  travel  safer  rolled  up  with  the  others,  so  I  took  it  out 
of  its  frame  and  sent  it  to  you  clipped  just  as  it  was. 

“I  fancy  the  plain  plate  was  laid  against  the  sun-picture  of  Soho 
House  to  preserve  it,  because  you  will  perceive  the  picture  is  not  secured. 
The  least  touch  takes  off  the  shadow ;  and  if  I  had  put  any  packing  be¬ 
tween  them  I  feel  sure  all  would  have  been  plain  by  the  time  you  received 
it — in  fact,  a  blank. 

“  The  other  photos,  you  saw  had  a  number  scored  on  the  face — 7,  6,  or 
9  ;  and  these  I  still  hope  to  get  for  you  in  a  day  or  two. 

“  I  don’t  want  to  tease  you  too  much,  but  suppose  I  could  give  you  a 
clue  to  the  camera  which  made  these  pictures  ?  I  had  it  once  !  !  and  did 
not  know  what  it  was  for.  Some  thirteen  years  ago  I  showed  it  to  a 
friend  of  mine,  and  he  appeared  so  delighted  with  it  that  I  could  not  help 
giving  it  to  him. 

“When  I  cleared  out  Mr.  Boulton’s  old  library,  Miss  Wilkinson  (aunt 
to  the  present  Mr.  Boulton)  told  me  to  take  away  ‘  all  that  rubbish,'  and  do 
what  I  Weed  with  it.  The  camera  and  these  old  pictures  were  amongst  the 
rubbish.  Little  did  L  think  what  they  ivere. 

“Well,  some  five  or  six  years  after  I  had  parted  with  the  camera  my 
friend  told  me  it  was  a  most  excellent  instrument,  and  that  he  had  taken 
some  capital  pictures  with  it.  I  then  wished  for  it  again,  but  it  was  too 
late.  That  friend  was  schoolmaster  at  Trentham,  in  Staffordshire,  to  a 
school  supported  by  the  good  Duchess  of  Sutherland.  Her  Grace  was 
very  fond  of  this  Mr.  Powell,  and  used  to  pet  him  and  his  large  family, 
giving  him  every  encouragement  for  displaying  a  very  ingenious  mind. 
This  Mr.  Powell  left  her  Grace’s  employ  about  six  years  ago,  or  perhaps 
less,  and  became  tutor  to  Dr.  Marks’s  little  men.” 

No.  5. 

“Lee.  13  th,  1862. 

“I  know  you  have  got  into  deep  responsibility  over  these  sun-pictures, 
and  be  assured  I  shall  do  my  utmost  to  assist  you  in  meeting  all  doubts. 

“  I  could  not  possibly  send  you  a  long  letter  to-day. 

“I  merely  enclose  a  proof-sheet  from  Lewis,  which  merely  refers  to  pic¬ 
tures  in  oil.* 

“We  must  find  out  Eginton.  There  are  many  specimens  of  his  glass¬ 
painting  in  England — one,  a  most  splendid  piece  of  work,  at  our  St. 
Paul’s  Church,  Birmingham ;  but  he  has  been  dead  many  years.  I 
believe  I  have  two  pictures  painted  in  oil  by  this  process. 

“No  one  is  now  alive  who  can  recollect  Soho  House  before  it  was 
altered  ;  at  least  I  think  not,  but  will  inquire. 

“Excuse  haste  :  I  will  write  again. 

“I  have  found  out  Mr.  John  Powell’s  mother  :  that’s  something.” 

*  “  The  manufacture  of  astronomical  clocks  for  some  years  was  carried  on 
at  Soho,  and  the  art  of  copying  pictures  in  all  colours  called  Polygraphic,  was 
also  invented  and  pursued  here  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Francis  Eginton, 
to  whom  it  was  subsequently  resigned,  and  who  became  celebrated  for  his  paint¬ 
ings  on  glass.” — Lewis’s  Topographical  Lictionary. 

No.  6. 

“Lee.  16th,  1862. 

“There  will  be  no  necessity  for  advertising  Mr.  John  Powell,  as  I 
shall  have  his  address  to-morrow  from  his  sister,  and  will  then  unite  him. 

“  I  am  quite  interested  in  your  pursuit,  and  begin  to  feel  annoyed  and 
sorry  that  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  your  acquaintance  years  ago.  What 
a  rich  mine  of  relics  I  might  have  saved,  which,  through  ignorance,  are 
now  gone  out  of  reach  ! 

“  I  saw  an  auctioneer  to-day  who,  some  years  ago,  was  a  common 
dealer  and  broker.  He  knew  Mr.  Powell ;  and  when  I  inquired  if  he 
knew  his  address,  the  subject  of  the  sun-pictures  came  up.  He  reminded 
me  that  some  years  ago,  when  I  turned  out  all  the  rubbish  and  waste 
paper  from  the  library  at  Soho  House,  he  bought  the  old  scrap  paper, 
and  amongst  it  was  a  very  curious  picture  which  he  could  not  make  out. 
I  did  not  recollect  any  picture  being  amongst  the  rubbish.  He  says  that, 
in  sorting  it  over,  he  found  it  and  put  it  on  one  side  ;  since  then  he  has 
frequently  brought  it  out,  and  has  always  become  bewildered  as  to  what 
it  is.  He  says  it  is  neither  chalk,  crayon,  Indian  ink,  paint,  or  painting. 
He  will  bring  it  up  for  me  to  see  ;  it  is  in  two  parts,  he  says,  and  from 
liis  general  description  I  suppose  it  is  a  brother  or  sister  of  those  I  sent 
you. 

“  I  have  not  yet  found  any  one  who  could  recognise  old  Soho  House. 
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Samuel  Yale,  whom  Mr.  Buckle  knows  well,  says  he  recollects  it  being 
altered  once,  but  cannot  tell  what  it  was  like  before  the  alteration. 

“  The  publications  of  the  Lunar  Society  are  in  the  ‘  Philosophical 
Transact  ions.’’  These  ‘  Lunatics,’  as  they  are  called,  threw  out  such  out¬ 
landish  ideas  that,  instead  of  Lunar,  they  were  called  ‘  Lunatics.’  But, 
of  course,  the  records  or  memos,  of  their  private  proceedings  may  never 
come  to  light.  They  put  forth  to  the  world  only  just  what  they  thought 
proper.  Their  private  papers,  I  believe,  will  never  come  to  light.  They 
were  truly  great  men. 

“  Buckle  has  heard  from  Mr.  Watt  (the  late  Mr.  Watt,  I  mean)  more 
about  them  than  I  can  tell  you. 

“  Benjamin  Franklin  was  amongst  them  at  one  time.  Dr.  Priestley 
was  a  firm  member.  Dr.  Black  came  all  the  way  from  Scotland  to  at¬ 
tend  these  meetings  on  full-moon  nights  (as  poor  veteran  Townshend  used 
to  call  their  meetings) ;  Dr.  Small  from  Birmingham ;  Mr.  Edgeworth 
from  Lichfield  (father  of  Maria  Edgeworth) ;  Mr.  Wedgwood  (the  great¬ 
est  potter)  ;  Dr.  Johnson;  Dr.  Darwin  (the  great  botanist).  I  cannot 
think  of  the  others ;  they  are  all  gone.  Mr.  G-alton,  the  Quaker,  too. 
J.  P.  Muirhead,  Esq.,  the  friend  and  relative  of  the  late  James  Watt, 
published  lately  (three  or  four  years  ago)  a  new  addition  of  the  ‘  Life  of 
Watt.’  All  in  this  book  is  authentic ;  because  I  know  Mr.  Watt  left 
him  all  his  papers,  books,  drawings,  and  memoranda,  &c.,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  writing  this  life.  Although  I  have  never  seen  the  book,  I  believe 
it  refers  to  these  sun-pictures,  as  well  as  to  the  transactions  of  the  Lunar 
Society. 

“The  article  on  Handsworth  in  ‘Lewis’  was,  of  course  written  by  the 
late  J.  Watt. 

“I  will  write  again  when  I  hear  from  Mr.  Powell,  and  will  not  ‘budge’ 
till  we  have  succeeded.” 

No.  7.  “  19 th  December ,  1862. 

“  I  have  obtained  Mr.  Powell’s  address,  and  have  written  him. 

“  The  broker,  who  has  got  the  other  pictures,  expects  to  be  paid.  Of 
course  I  made  very  light  of  them,  as  he  bought  them  merely  as  waste 
paper.  I  said  he  ought  to  return  them  to  me  as  such.  I  asked  him  what 
he  wanted  for  them,  and  he  merely  said  he  would  consider  of  it.  They 
should  be  secured  by  all  means  :  they  are  very  beautiful. 

“  I  shall  hear  from  Mr.  Powell  in  a  post  or  two.  Singular  enough,  he 
was  in  Birmingham  on  Monday,  and  I  did  not  know  it.  His  address  is 
22,  Liverpool  Road,  Manchester.” 

Copy  of  Telegram  from  Mr.  F.  P.  Smith  to  Mr.  Price. 

“Don’t  give  him  time  to  think,  but  get  pictures  at  once,  lowest  price 
you  can.  F.  P.  S.” 

No.  8.  “  22 nd  December ,  1862. 

“  Do  not  think  by  my  absence  that  I  am  deserting  you. 

“  On  Saturday  morning  I  had  to  meet  Mr.  Boulton  at  Malvern,  and 
only  came  home  late  to-night,  very  tired.  I  found  your  telegram,  and 
will  see  Mr.  Shread,  the  auctioneer,  to-morrow,  and,  if  possible ,  will  get 
the  picture. 

“  Mr.  Powell’s  letter  *  is  enclosed.  He  will,  I  know,  do  all  he  can  to 
find  the  old  relic  camera. 

In  thinking  over  these  pictures,  I  recollect  old  Townshend,  in  his  gos¬ 
sip,  telling  me  that  they  (the  great  men)  used  to  have  pictures  on  the 
table  (not  the  pictures  themselves,  but  the  likenesses  of  the  pictures),  and 
the  way  lie  tried  to  show  me  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  camera 
obscura.  He  explained,  ‘  they’  were  in  a  dark  tent,  and  nothing  but  a 
picture  on  the  table.  By  some  process  they  secured  this  shadow  :  I  have 
no  doubt  whatever  about  it. 

“  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Powell  to  tell  him  how  interested  I  should  be 
to  get  hold  of  my  old  camera  again.  He  will  do  his  best. 

*  Copy  of  Mr.  Powell’s  Letter. 

(No.  9).  2lst  December  1862. 

“  Mr.  Gell  handed  me  your  letter,  and  that  of  the  18th  inst.  is  to  hand. 

“  It  has  long  been  a  source  of  regret  to  me  that,  on  leaving  my  house  at 
Trenthare,  the  old  and  much-valued  relic,  the  camera  vanished — whether  sold 
by  auction,  or  carried  away  by  some  friend  while  I  was  absent  in  Ireland,  I 
have  never  been  able  to  make  out  ;  however,  as  you  are  interested  in  its  re¬ 
covery,  nothing  would  give  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  restore  it  to  you.  I 
shall,  therefore,  renew  my  inquiries,  and  if  I  can  get  any  clue  to  it  will  not  fail 
to  let  you  know.” 

No.  10.  “  23rd  December ,  1862. 

“  I  have  much  pleasure  in  apprising  that  I  have  this  evening  dis¬ 
patched  to  your  address  two  parcels;  containing  the  pictures  which 
I  got  from  Mr.  Shread,  the  auctioneer.  He  set  a  great  value  upon 
them,  and  I  was  at  one  time  afraid  he  would  not  loose  them.  ‘  Will 
X10  do  ?’  said  he.  ’  £10  !’  said  I ;  ‘  you  mean  10s.’  After  a  good  deal  of 
bantering,  I  succeeded  in  getting  them  for  £4  4s.,  and  I  think,  under  the 
circumstances,  I  did  very  well.  They  are  really  very  beautiful.  The 
large  one  iq  two  parts  is  most  beautiful ;  but  where  is  the  original  paint¬ 
ing  ?  Home  of  your  great  men  may  recognise  it.” 

No.  11.  “26th  December,  1862. 

Yours  to  hand,  with  enclosure  and  receipt  herewith  for  the  four  guineas. 

“  Little  did  I  think,  whenlhad  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  here,  and  show- 
ing  you  these  old  curiosities,  that  it  would  have  turned  out  so  interesting. 

“  I  fancy  I  have  bothered  somebody  by  turning  up  these  mysterious  relics. 

I  think  1  have  nearly  exhausted  my  store  of  information  on  the  subject ; 
yet  one  thing  I  recollect.  This  old  camera  was  about  12  inches  cube, 
made  of  oak,  roughly  ;  and  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  the  lens  was 
not  more  than  2h  or  8  inches  diameter,  but  there  were  some  moveable 
parts  in  it.  All  this  Mr.  Powell  will  explain. 


“  The  whole  of  the  rooms  at  Soho  have  long  sinco  been  cleaned  out 
and  the  house  let  to  the  incumbent  of  the  church.  There  is,  therefore* 
nothing  whatever  (not  even  a  scrap  of  paper)  left  there  belonging  to 
Matthew  Boulton.  What  remains  of  the  correspondence  and  books  I  have 
in  my  own  keeping,  and  these  must  soon  bo  dispersed  for  want  of  room. 
The  old  factory  is  coming  down,  and  there  are  many  reasons  why  a 
regular  turn-out  should  now  be  made.  But  before  I  begin  to  destroy 
any  papers,  you  shall  be  welcome  to  look  at  them.  Bear  in  inind  they 
weigh  about  three  tons. 

“  The  writing  at  the  back  of  ‘  Flora,’  was  done  by  the  broker,  directly 
after  his  clearance  from  Soho ;  it  was  at  that  time  a  mere  guess  from 
what  I  had  let  out.  ********* 

“  Depend  upon  it,  these  sun-pictures  were  produced  by  a  process  with 
the  help  of  the  camera-obscura.  It  would  not,  I  suppose,  have  been 
possible  to  have  got  such  largo  paper  as  the  picture  in  two  parts.” 

Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Messrs.  J.  Hollingivorth  and  Company,  Paper-Makers, 
Turkey  Mills,  Maidstone : — 

No.  12.  “  29 th  Dec.,  1862. 

“  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  26th,  with  respect  to  the  exceedingly 
rough  foolscap  paper  made  by  Whatman,  the  only  information  we  can 
give  you  upon  the  subject  is,  that  Mr.  Whatman  had  the  Mills  about  100 
years  ago,  and  think  that  the  name  of  Whatman  was  first  put  on  the 
paper  only,  and  after  a  few  years  the  date  of  the  year ;  and  when  we 
purchased  the  Mills,  in  1794,  the  date  was  then  in,  and  have  continued 
the  date  of  the  year  ever  since. 

“  We  remain,  Sir, 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

“  F.  P.  Smith,  Esq."  (Signed)  *  “  Hollingwokth  &  Co. 

No.  13.  “  30 th  Dec.,  1862. 

***** 

“  The  first  thing  is  to  retain  Mr.  Powell,  to  hunt  up  the  camera,  and 
get  his  account  of  it. 

“I  shall  get  Powell’s  answer  in  a  post  or  two.” 

Extract  from  Mr.  Powell’s  letter  : — 

No.  14.  “  31s*  Dec.,  1862. 

***** 

“  I  have  written  to  a  friend  at  Trcntham,  who  will,  I  know,  make 
diligent  search  for  the  camera.  I  have  such  a  vivid  recollection  of  the 
old  favourite,  that  if  I  can  get  it  back  again  in  a  hundred  pieces,  I  can 
restore  it  to  its  original  condition.” 

No.  15.  <l  3rd  Jan.,  1863. 

“  In  the  Record  of  the  International  Exhibition,  part  12,  page  565, 
reference  is  made  to  experiments  made  by  Davy  and  YVedgwood  * 
for  copying  paintings  on  glass,  in  1802.  The  author  of  this  article  seems 
to  have  a  glimmer  of  this  great  mystery.” 

*  “  Wedg  wood  was  very  intimate  with  Boulton  and  Watt ;  and  I  have 
copies  of  letters  to  him  from  Boulton,  but  nothing  about  this  subject.” 


No.  16.  “  19*A  Jan.,  1863. 

“  The  auctioneer,  Mr.  Shread,  has  found  two  more  beautiful  old  sun 
pictures,  copies  of  paintings,  amongst  the  rubbish  I  sold  him.  Had 
I  better  secure  them  ?” 

No.  17.  “  5th  Feb.,  1863. 

“  Boulton  and  Fothergill  sold  pictures  painted  in  oil  by  the  dozens,  at 
very  low  prices  ;  and  I  firmly  believe  I  have  a  clue  to  the  secret,  but  am 
not  yet  quite  ready  to  give  you  details.  When  I  am,  I  will  do  myself  the 
pleasure  of  riding  up  to  South  Kensington.  ”f 


f  for  S  W  L 

Taken 

From  what  4  Square  Mechanical  Paintings,  viz. — 

Masters.  S.  0. 

West — One  of  Chephalus  &  Procris  .  1  5  0 

West — One  of  YTenus  and  Adonis  .  1  5  0 

Angelica  Kauffman — One  of  Penelope  .  1  1  jj 

Angelica  Kauffman — One  of  Calipso  . 1  1  9 

20  Oval  Pictures  inform  of  Medallions,  viz. — 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds — One  Old  Man .  0  15  0 

Bartalotzi — An  Eastern  Lady  .  9  15  d 

Bartalotzi — A  Yrestal  figure .  9  10  b 

Angelica  Kauffman — Patience .  9  10  b 

Angelica  Kauffman— Religion . .  9  12  0 

Rubens — 1  Painting  of  Hope  .  9  12  0 

Angelica  Kauffman— 1  Painting  of  Shakspear’s  Tomb .  0  12  U 

Angelica  Kaufiinan — 1  Painting  of  Una  . *•••••  9  7  j> 

Angelica  Kauffman — 1  Painting  of  Flora . 9  7  b 

Angelica  Kauffman — 1  Painting  of  Diana . 9  t  jj 

Angelica  Kauffman' — 1  Painting  of  Dancing  Nymph .  9  7  b 

Angelica  Kauffman — 1  Painting  of  Dancing  Nymph .  9  7  b 

Angelica  Kaufiinan — 1  Painting  of  Bacante . .  .  9  7  b 

Angelica  Kauffman — 1  Painting  of  Bacante .  9  7  b 

Angelica  Kauffman — 1  Painting  of  Apollo  . 9  /  b 

Angelica  Kaufiinan —  1  Painting  of  Oliver  &  Orlanda  .  9  / 

Angelica  Kauffman — 1  Painting  of  Tragedy  Head .  9  15  0 

Angelica  Kauffman — 1  Painting  of  Comedy  Head .  ”  ^ 

Angelica  Kaufiinan — 1  Painting  of  Melpomony .  9  i 

Angelica  Kauffman — 1  Painting  of  Thalia  . .  9  J — 

£14  11  6 

Inside  Partitions  &  Case  .  . •__? — ? 

£14  14  0 


Inside  Partitions  &  Case 
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i<  sir.  -  Inclosed  Mr,  Eginton’s  charge  for  the  24  pictures  sent  you  this  after¬ 
noon  in ’a  case  mark’d  in  the  Corner  thereof  •  Paintings.’  The  amount  being 
£13  7s.  6 d.  have  credited  him  with  in  our  books— you  will  therefore  please 
credit  Plating  Co  for  this  sum  and  per  2/6  shillings  more  being  cost  of  Case. 
The  inclosed  Invoice  is  a  copy  from  Mr.  Eginton’s  with  y®  addition  of  the  4 
naintinsrs  taken  from  Mr.  Boulton’s  stock  which  he  had  to  repair. 

1  ”  “I  am,  Sir,  yr.  most  obed.  Servt. 

“  Soho’  22  Apnl>  179L  “  Handsworth , 

“Mr.  Boulton  Bt.  of 
“Fr.  Eginton 

“  for  Order  S  W  L  £  s ■  cl. 

On  Square  Mechanical  Painting,  from  West— Venus  and  Adonis  ..  15  0 

One  ditto  from  ditto— Cephalus  and  Procris  ..... . 1  5  0 

One  ditto  from  Angelica  Kauffman — Penelope. ...................  i  1  0 

One  ditto  ditto  ditto— Calipso  ...................... ; ........ .  1  i  0 

16  Oval  Pictures  tn  form  of  Medallions ,  viz. 

One  Old  Man,  from  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  . . 0  15  0 

One  Eastern  Lady,  from  Bertalotzi. . . . 0  15  0 

One  Vestal,  from  ditto  . . 6  10  o 

One  Patience,  from  Angelica  Koffman  ..........................  0  10  b 

One  Religion,  from  ditto  .......... . . . .  0  12  0 

One  Hope,  from  Reubens  .......... . 012  0 

One  Shakspear’s  Tomb,  from  Angelica  . . .  0  12  0 

One  Flora . . . .  076 

One  Diana  . .  . . . . .  0  l  o 

One  Dancing  Nymph  . . .  . . .  0  7  o 

One  ditto  . .  0  7  6 

One  Bacante  . . . . .  0  7  o 

One  ditto  . . . . . .  0  7  6 

One  Apollo  . . . . . . .  0  7  6 

One  Una,  from  Angelica  . . . . . . .  0  7  6 

One  Oliver  &  Orlanda  . . .  •  . . '• . .  0  7  6 

£12  6  6 

Finish  from  the  dead  colour  and  retouching  Tragedy  and  Comedy 
Heads,  and  Melpomony,  15s. ;  and  Thalia,  15s.  Figures,  4  in 

all, 7/6 . . . .  1  1  0 


£13  7  6 

Sir,— In  the  above  I  have  conformed  to  the  order  as  near  as  the  very  low 
prices  to  which  I  was  limeted  would  permit  some  alterations  I  have  been 
obliged  to  make  on  that  act,  particularly  in  the  four  Historical  square  ones 
which  should  have  been  according  to  order  from  15s.  to  20s.,  instead  of  which 
you  will  find  one  pair  from  West  at  25s.  each  and  one  pair  from  Angelica  at 
21s.,  each  which  were  the  lowest  Historical  Pictures  I  could  send  the  16  Oval 
or  Medallion  formed  Pictures  are  of  different  sizes  ;  and  altho’  some  of  the  are 
something  higher  priced  than  what  was  fixed  others  are  lower,  so  that  upon  the 
average  they  will  be  nearly  the  price  at  which  they  were  ordered. 

“  I  hope  they  will  meet  y*’ 

“  approbation  and 
“  am,  Sir, 

“  Your  Obt  Serb 

“F.  Eginton.” 

11  London,  10  July,  1781. 

“  Gent, — We  send  you  orders  for  some  few  Pictures,  which  must  be  painted 
in  a  much  more  masterly  manner  than  the  Pictures  you  sent  as  samples.  They 
are  all  to  be  painted  on  canvas,  the  particulars  on  the  other  side — you  will  please 
to  write  us  by  return  of  post  says  the  time  they  certainly  can  be  got  ready — & 
we  likewise  wish  to  know  if  the  same  subjects  cannot  be  clone  on  diifr  sizes  and 

shapes — suppose - Rymaldo  preventing  Armyna  from  stabbing  herself— you 

give  us  the  size  of  50  In  high  by  40  Inches  wide  Can  this  same  picture  be  done 
24  In  high  by  30  inches  wide — -we  shall  likewise  want  the  Vale  of  Tivoli,  some 
Views  of  Naples  &  a  variety  of  Views  of  Italy  &  likewise  of  other  difft  Views 
— the  sizes  which  best  please  24  In  by  30  In— you’ 1  not  delay  giving  us  the 
Particulars — we  cannot  help  thinking  your  prices  very  high— and  request  you’ll 
further  consider  and  give  us  another  list  of  prices— we  mean  the  Pictures  only 


without  the  frames  as  those  we  chuse  to  have  made  ourselves— the  wise  men’s 
offering  must  be  of  size  ab  24  by  30.  “For  Self  &  Co 

“  Yr.  H.  Ser.  “  Richd  Clarke.” 

2 — Telemachus  at  the  Court  of  Sparta  . . Sq  25  32 

2 — Telemachus  on  his  return  to  his  mother  .  25  32 

2 — J  ubica  discovg  herself  to  Trenmore  . .  35  27 

2—’ The  Virgin  &  Child  wth  St.  J ohn . . . . . .  30  24 

2 — Itynaldo  prevents  Armyna  frm  stabs  herself  . .  50  12 

2 — Nymphs  waking  Cubia . . . . . . . . .  R<j  24  24 

2 — Cupid  struggling  with  the  graces  . Rd  24  24 

2 — Nymphs  adorning  the  Statue  of  Pan  X  Ra . . . 

2 — The  Graces  dancing . Sq.  28  25 

2 — The  Graces  dancing  to  y®  music  of  Love . . . Sq.  34  40 

2 — Penelope  with  the  Bow  of  Ulysses  . Ov.  10  8 

2 — Time  Clipping  y«  Wings  of  Cupid  . Sq.  30  24 

2 — The  wise  men’s  offering  to  Christ . Sq.  40  50 

2— Hebe  . Sq.  13  10 

2 — Calypso  unconsolable  for  Ulysses . Ov.  10  8 

2— Nymphs  waking  Cupid  . xSq.  24  30 

The  Pictures  marked  X  we  have  got  here.  F.  P.  S. 


“  Sir, — Mr.  Barney  was  hear  last  night  and  inform’d  me  he  was  going  to 
London,  and  that  Mr.  B.  wish’d  him  to  take  the  pictur  of  Stratonicy  to  finish 
from  the  original  of  Mr.  West,  and  that  Mr.  B.  was  pleas’d  to  say  I  might  have 
the  pictur  again  when  finish’d  to  correct  the  coulering  of  one  for  my  self  at  my 

leasure,  for  which  I  shall  be  much  oblig’d  to  him - - 

“  the  print  of  that  subject  which  you  Brought  is  ready  for  Transferring,  and 
if  you  have  any  canvis  of  that  size  it  shall  be  don  iniediatly  and  Mr.  B.  may 
have  his  chois.  “  I  am,  Sir, 

“July  5, 1781.”  “  Yr.  obedt.  hble.  Servt.,  “  Fr.  Eginton.” 


“  Soho,  25th  August,  1781. 

“  Sir,— I  am  sorry  I  was  absent  when  you  call’d  yesterday.  This  morning 
I  deliver’d  to  your  man  the  painting  of  Telemachus  with  two  blanks  for  painting 
the  same  upon.  Messrs.  B.  &  F.  have  undertaken  these  pieces  at  about  £7  net. 
Mem.  not  including  their  general  expences  attending  the  sale,  &c. ;  therefore 
as  Mr.  Boulton  desires  they  may  be  well  executed,  he  will  not  stipulate  you  in 
the  charge  thereof,  but  as  you  are  acquainted  what  he  will  get  for  them,  he 
leaves  it  to  you  to  render  them  as  moderate  as  you  can,  but  begs  they  may  be 
good  pieces  and  exactly  alike,  for  they  go  as  mechanical  paintings.  I  could  wish 
to  receive  your  reply  to  the  above  ;  also  to  intimate  how  soon  you  guess  they 
can  be  done.  Besides  these  two  of  Telemachus  there  are  wanted  two  of  Time 
and  Cupid — 2  of  Juibica  and  Trenmore  (one  of  which  only  wants  repairing), 
the  other  three  to  be  deliver’d  in  the  dead  color’d  state.  The  time  limitted  for 
the  whole  is  to  be  in  London  by  the  end  of  Septr.  Please  to  signify  what  of 
’em  (if  not  all)  you  can  undertake. 

1  •'  In  expectation  of  hearing  from  you  soon, 

“I  remain,  very  respectfully, 

“  Sir, 

“  Your  obedt.  hble.  Servt,  “  Jnq.  Hodges.” 

“  Sir,— Your  favour  I  have  received,  and  in  reply  have  to  inform  you  that 
the  following  paintings  will  be  wanted  for  certain  by  the  end  of  Sept- 
—viz.  Two  Telemachus  on  his  return, 

Two  Time  and  Cupid. 

“  The  last  will  be  deliver’d  to  you  in  the  dead  color’d  state ;  the  first  to  be  done 
from  the  plain.  If  you  think  you  can  execute  these  (and  perhaps  two  more 
pices)  by  the  time,  provided  you  set  off  as  you  mention,  please  to  give  a  line. 

I  shall  prepare  the  straining-frames,  canvas,  &c.  ready  to  begin  the  Tele- 
machus’s,  and  hope  for  your  answer  about  sends  them  to  Mr.  Hampton  to  be 
ready  against  your  arrival. 

“  I  am,  for  Messrs.  Boulton  &  Fothergill, 

“  Sir, 

“  Your  obedt,  hble.  Servt. 

“  Soho,  17 th  Xbr,  ’81. 

“  Sir, —Inclosed  are  two  impressions,  Penelope  and  Calypso,  which  you  are 
requested  to  transfer  on  the  two  Copper  plates  herewith.  These  are  wanted  for 
the  same  order  as  the  Time  and  Cupid,  Juibica,  &c. ;  therefore  I  must  get  ’em 
done,  say  finish’d  in  a  masterly  stile.  The  sooner  they  are  done,  the  more  you 
will  oblige  Messrs.  B.  and  F. 

“  I  am,  Sir, 

“  Your  very  obedt.  Servt.  “  Jnq.  Hodges. 
P.S.  Should  an  impression  of  Trenmore  be  ready,  please  to  send  it  per 
bearer,  as  the  others  already  received  wait  its  arrival. 

January  18  th,  1782. 

“  Sir,— The  plates  which  I  have  an  imediat  ocation  for  are  Time  and  Cupid, 
and  allso  Telemacus — and  if  Mr.  B.  will  pleas  to  favour  me  with  the  respective 
picture  to  finish  one  of  each  from,  you  may  depend  upon  the  greatest  care  being 
taken  of  ’em,  and  safely  return’d  by 

“  Yr.  oblig’d  hble.  Servt.  “  Fr.  Eginton.” 

No.  19  .  12th  Feb .  1863. 

“  I  saw  Mr.  Powell  in  Birmingham  on  Tuesday.  He  informs  me  that 
Ms  friends  at  Trentham  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  find  the  old 
camera  ;  but  he  fears  it  will  require  a  house-to-house  search.  He  expects 
it  will  be  found  somewhere  in  the  north  of  Staffordshire,  nailed  against  a 
cottage  chimney-corner,  and  used  as  a  salt-box. 

“  He  is  going  to  send  me  the  very  first  picture  he  took  with  this  same 
old  camera.  It  is  the  only  picture  he  has,  and,  singular  enough,  the  first 
he  ever  took.  When  I  get  it,  I  will  forward  it  to  you.” 

No.  22.  23rd  May,  1863. 

“  One  thing  is  certain,— the  Soho  people  manufactured  pictures  and 
sold  them  very  extensively.  I  have  many  letters  from  purchasers,  and 
from  the  entries  in  the  books  there  must  be  a  great  many  of  these  pic¬ 
tures  amongst  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  London  ;  for  they  bought  large¬ 
ly,  and  at  such  very  low  prices.  I  think  Government  had  something  to  do 
with  the  suspension  of  this  trade ,  because  the  person  who  held  the  secret  was 
offered  a  pension  ;  but  Matthew  Boulton  objected  to  it  in  a  letter  to  Lord 
Dartmouth,  who  was,  I  believe,  Lord  Chamberlain.”  * 

*  Copy  of  a  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Farl  of  Dartmouth. 

“  My  Lord,— A  few  days  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  Sir  John  Dalrymple, 
dated  Dublin,  May  27,  in  which  he  surprises  me  by  saying,  ‘  I  have  written  to 
Sir  Grey  Cooper  to  have  a  pension  of  £20  per  annum  for  Mr.  Eginton, ;  so  if 
there  is  any  stop,  write  me  of  it  to  Scotland,  and  I  will  get  it  set  to  rights,  as  I 
know  nothing  but  inattention  can  stop  it.’ 

“  As  I  think  I  cannot  with  propriety  write  to  Sir  Grey  Cooper  upon  that 
matter,  having  not  the  honour  of  being  known  to  him,  and  as  I  have  never 
mentioned  the  subject  to  him,  or  any  person  besides  your  Lordship,  I  hope, 
therefore,  to  be  pardoned  for  thus  troubling  you  with  my  sentiments  and  wishes. 

“  In  the  first  place,  I  wish  to  have  an  entire  stop  put  to  the  pension,  because 
Mr.  Eginton  hath  no  claim  nor  expectations.  I  pay  him  by  the  year,  and  con¬ 
sequently  he  is  already  paid  by  me  for  all  the  three  or  four  months  spent  in  that 
business  ;  and  as  to  an  overplus  reward  for  his  secrecy,  I  know  how  to  do  that 
more  effectually  and  with  more  prudence  than  giving  him  annually  £20,  which 
will  only  serve*  to  keep  up  the  remembrance  of  that  business,  and  therefore  it 
is  unpolitical. 

“  Besides  it  might  perhaps  he  injurious  to  me,  as  such  a  pension  would  tend 
to  make  him  more  independent  of  me  and  my  manufacture. 

“  His  attachment  to  me,  his  lmowing  that  no  use  hath  been  made  of  the 
things,  the  obligation  he  is  under  to  me,  and  his  own  natural  caution  and  pru¬ 
dence  renders  me  firmly  persuaded  that  the  scheme  will  die  away  in  his  memorv, 
or  at  least  will  never  be  mentioned. 

‘  ‘  If  anybody  is  entitled  to  any  pecuniary  reward  in  this  business  it  is  myself, 
because  I  have  not  only  bestowed  some  time  upon  it,  but  have  actually  expended 
in  money  between  one  and  two  hundred  pounds,  as  I  can  readily  convince  your 
Lordship  when  I  have  the  honour  of  seeing  yon  at  Soho;  and  although  I  was 
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induced  by  to  believe  that  I  was  working  at  the  request 

and  under  tbe  authority  of  a  noble  lord  (whose  wisdom  and  virtue  I  revere), 
yet  I  never  intended  making  any  charge  to  Government  of  my  expenses  or  for 
my  trouble. 

“  All  that  I  have  now  to  request  of  your  Lordship  is  that  a  negative  be  put 
upon  the  pension. 

“  My  Lord,  Your  Lordship’s  most  dutiful,  most  obliged,  and  most  faithful 
humble  Servant,  “M.  B.” 


No.  23.  “  28th  May,  1863. 

“  I  am  in  doubts  whether  we  can  prove  much  or  anything  from  my  old 
papers  to  establish  the  silver  plates.  But  the  picture-copying  there  is  no 
doubt  about. 

“  Eginton’s  name  is  erased  in  many  places  in  the  old  books  :  all  this  is 
a  mystery. 

“Since  I  began  this  note,  I  have  received  your  message.  What  can  I 
do  but  send  you  my  bundle  of  old  papers?  I  cannot  find  anything  about 
the  silvered  plates.  Boulton  and  Eginton,  I  believe,  alone  knew  the 
secret,  and  with  them  it  died.  Eginton,  I  believe,  came  to  Boulton;  and 
they  perfected  some  copies  of  pictures.  A  painter  named  Barney,  and 
another  named  Wilson,  had  these  copies  to  paint  in  oil  after  Eginton  had 
transferred  them  from  the  originals.  If  you  read  the  letters  and  papers 
through,  I  think  you  will  be  of  the  same  opinion;  and  these  pictures 
were  sold  by  way  of  trade  to  Boulton  and  Fothergill’s  customers,  the 
same  as  they  sold  teapots  or  buttons. 

Angelica  Kauffman *,  De  Loutherbourgff  and  others  supplied  the  originals  ; 
but  they  little  thought  what  use  was  going  to  be  made  of  them. 


*  “  Mrs.  Angelica  Kauffman  presents  her  comp'8-  to  Mr.  Boulton,  acquaints 
him  that,  according  to  his  desire,  she  has  done  the  little  Picture  which  is  to  be 
a  companion  to  the  Penelope :  it  represents  ‘  Calypso  mournful  after  the  de¬ 
parture  of  Ulysses.”  „ 

“  Mrs.  Angelica  flatters  herself  that  Mr.  Boulton  will  approve  of  it,  as  she 
has  finished  it  with  all  possible  care. 

“  London,  Golden  Square.”  “  June  the  12,  1728. 

a  Mr.  B.  say’d  he  had  seen  her  since  she  wrote  the  above.” 
f  “  Sir, — J  had  the  plaisir  to  receive  your  two  letters  and  would  have  had 
the  satisfaction  to  answer  them  immiedatly  had  j  not  been  in  the  country,  j 
also  receive  your  draught  of  15£  15s.  and  shall  have  the  plaisir  of  letting  you 
know  when  i  have  received  the  payement  of  it.  Mr.  Picot  in  my  absence  has 
delivered  your  Picture  to  Mr.  Mattheus  else  j  should  with  plaisir  have  send  it 
to  you  according  to  your  direction,  j  shall  remain  till  the  later  end  of  7bris  at 
Shooters  hill,  and  if  as  j  hope  you  are  pleased  with  your  litle  picture  and  will, 
according  to  what  you  was  pleased  to  tell  me,  want  some  more,  j  should  take 
it  as  a  favour  if  you  will  lett  me  know  soon  and  direct  your  letters  to  me  at 
Shooters  hill  opposite  the  Bull,  Kent,  andj  will,  make  all  spead  j  can  to  lett 
you  have  the  remaining  picture  soonest  possible,  j  am  with  regard 

“  Sir, 

“  Your  most  obedient  Servant,  Be  Loutherbourg. 

“  Shooters  hill,  17  August  1777.” 

<i  — Boulton  &  Fothergill,  Esqs. 

Soho,  near  Birmingham.” 

<<  Mr.  B.  says,  needs  no  answer.” 


<•  I  n0w  send  you  the  other  transfers  on  paper  which  I  bought  of  Mr. 
Shread,  the  auctioneer. 

« if  you  require  to  see  some  of  these  oil  copies,  I  know  where  there 
are  two  ;  but  I  should  think  there  are  many  in  London.” 

No.  25.  9th  July,  1863. 

“  You  startle  me  very  much  about  the  lady  who  is  writing  the  Life  of 

Josiah  Wedgwood.  ,  ,,  , .  ,  ,  , 

“  In  all  the  correspondence  I  have,  there  is  no  mention  .whatever  oi 
Wedgwood  in  connection  with  the  picture-manufacture,  or  with  Matthew 
Boulton  or  Eginton  on  picture  business,  except  when  W.  buys  a  picture.* 


< -  Mr.  Hodges,  hV  hampton,  Sepf*  22d,  1781. 

<<  gIB  -1  After  considering  the  great  risk  you  will  run  in  sending  the  picture 
bv  the  Coach,  with  the  uncertainty  even  of  its  being  dry  against  the  time 
fixed  I  conclude  it  of  much  less  consequence  that  I  should  bestow  a  few  days 
more’ in  rendering  the  Picture  I  am  now  at  work  on  equal  to  the  Original,  than 
to  have  one  totally  spoiled  in  the  carriage  and  the  intention  of  the  whole  order 
frustrated  thereby.  I  have  therefore  sent  you  the  Original  as  a  companion  to 
the  other  and  you  may  depend  on  having  the  remaining  picture  returned  to 
vou  equal  to  either  of  the  former,  and  I  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  com- 
nleatin0-  my  part  of  the  order  in  due  time.  If  these  pictures  are  not  sent  away 
till  monday,  there  should  be  some  white  of  egg  given  to  the  Time  #  Cupid,  has  it 
is  scaresly  dry  enough  to  bear  the  Cam  lage.  _  ,  _  , 

'  “  Please  if  you  can,  to  return  by  the  bearer  the  Time  Cupid  which  is  to  be 
painted  for  ‘Mr.  Boulton,  with  the  Circle  of  the  Graces  breaking  Cupid’s  bow 
%■  Mr.  Wedgwood.  “  I  -  T**  ^  „ 


“  Mr.  Jo"-  Hodges,  Soho.” 


Josh.  Blarney.’ 
“  Soho,  8  Jarff,  ’82. 


“Mr.  Barney,  Cr.^  ^ 

(do.  Cupid  struggle  to  \  7^  . 

'  (  recover  his  arrows . .  j 

$  mi.  uuunuu  0  . 

,,  (2  Circles,  Cupid  Triumphant, 

Null  Ciipici  bound  to  a  Tree . j  „  * 

charg’d 

|  ff  Trenmor .  3  3  0 

Time  &  Cupid  .  3  3  o 

“  Entd.  in  his  Book  at  Soho,  under  date  the  31st  Xr  ,  1781. — J.  H.” 

“  *  This  was  a  bad  damaged  finish’d  piece — but  repainted  and  mended  for  Mr.  Boulton. 

“  +  This  from  an  impression  for  Mr.  Wedgwood. 

“  t  This  on  Copper  finished  by  somebody,  but  retouched  by  Mr.  Barney  for  Mr. 
Boulton. 

“  $  This  remains  unaccounted  for — to  be  settled  by  him  and  Mr.  Boulton. 

“  II  These  retouch'd  in  places  only. 

“  II  This  finished  very  highly  from  an  Impression,  being  intended  in  lieu  of  an  Origi¬ 
nal  one  sent  Clarke  &  Green  thro’  shortness  of  Time. 

“  **  This  finish’d  from  the  plain  for  ordr.  Capt.  D.  A - r. 

“  ++  This  finished  from  an  impression. 

“  ft  This  do.  do. _ do," _ •  I 

If  she  has  the  invoice  of  this  camera  made  out  in  Josiah  Wedgwood’s 
name,  thus : — 

‘177  Mr.  Josiah  Wedgwood 
June  9  Bought  of  John 

One  Camera  -with  Slide,  Lens,  &c.,  complete  in  Oak  frame.  .£ 

I  should  indeed  be  astonished ;  but  I  believe  that  the  camera  I  bo  un¬ 
fortunately  gave  to  Mr.  John  Powell  was  unique — the  very  first  ever 
made,  and  made  at  Soho  under  the  directions  of  Matthew  Boulton  and 
the  members  of  the  Lunar  Society. 

“  This  lady  must  be  careful  in  not  confounding  the  original  Wedgwood 
with  his  sons.  One  of  his  sons,  we  well  know,  tried  photography  with  Davy* 

“  I  am  beginning  to  feel  jealous  about  it,  and  shall  anxiously  bo  looking 
out  for  tbe  work :  it  is  sure  to  be  interesting. 

“  I  sliall  endeavour  to  go  over  to  Trentham  to-morrow,  -without  Mr. 
Powell,  and  feel  about  for  tbe  desired  curiosity. 

“Trentham  is  close  to  tbe  Potteries,  where  Wedgwood’s  home  and 
works  are ;  but  I  feel  convinced  they  have  got  the  wrong  parties.  They 
have  got  hold  of  Davy  and  Wedgwood,  not  Boulton  and  Wedgwood. 
You  may  depend  upon  it  this  secret  was  allowed  to  die  out  with  the  deaths 
of  Eginton  and  the  Lunatics,  and  all  traces  of  it  were  destroyed  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Koyal  Academy  and  some  members  of  tbe  Government. 

“  In  my  old  letter-books  hundreds  of  pages  have  been  torn  out,  besides 
many  erasures. 

“Wedgwood,  the  great  potter,  belonged  to  the  Lunar  Society,  and 
would,  consequently,  know  about  the  sun-pictures ;  he  had  four  sons,  all 
of  them  clever.  The  father  would  naturally  instruct  his  children  in  the 
discoveries  of  Boulton  and  the  Lunatics;  hence  Wedgwood  and  Humphrey 
Davy  trying  their  hands  at  it.” 


*  Extract  from  Miss  Meteyard's  letter,  ‘bid  Nov. 

“Dear  Sir, — You  may  with  safety  refer  the  first  experiments  in  photo¬ 
graphy  to  as  early  a  date  as  1790  or  1791.  In  the  latter  year  I  find  Thomas 
Wedgwood  (third  surviving  son  of  Josiah  Wedgwood)  sending  his  camera  to 
Birmingham  to  be  mended  ;  ordering  silver  cylinders,  solid  in  form,  highly 
polished,  and  turned  on  a  lathe  ;  and  desiring  to  have  sent  him  a  coil  of  silver 
wire  of  extraordinary  fineness.  He  has  also  common  barometer-tubes  blown 
with  a  bulb. 

“  The  first  process  seems  to  have  consisted  in  laying  the  nitrate  of  silver 
upon  paper,  and  then,  by  means  of  the  camera  obscura  and  the  solar  rays  act¬ 
ing  on  the  paper,  a  perfect  impression  was  obtained  of  any  object  in  half  a 
second  ;  but  the  image  soon  faded  on  exposure  to  light,  and  after  awhile  dis¬ 
appeared.  Subsequent  improvements  were  made,  but  the  result  was  not  satis¬ 
factory,  even  at  a  later  date  when  Sir  H.  Davy  assisted  in  these  experiments. 
Hence  all  early  photographs  hove  a  faded  appearance, — a  defect  probably  due 
to  the  quality  of  the  chemical  agents  employed,  rather  than  to  a  want  of  man¬ 
ipulative  dexterity.  This  and  other  chemical  experiments  were  extraordinary, 
considered  relatively  to  a  youth  of  18  or  19  years  of  age,  and  the  then  some¬ 
what  early  stage  of  philosophical  knowledge  and  analytical  training.  But  even 
before  this,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  young  Wedgwood  and  his  father’s  resi¬ 
dent  chemist,  Alexander  Chrisholm  (who  entered  the  elder  Wedgwood’s  service 
in  1781),  had  worked  together  in  pleasant  companionship,  and  we  may  very 
reasonably  assume  that  the  two  photographs  in  your  possession  were  the  results 
of  this  companionship  in  science.  One  of  the  photographs  is  undoubtedly  a 
representative  picture  of  the  breakfast-table  at  Etruria  Hall,  as  we  see  upon  it 
articles  of  jasper-ware,  adorned  with  cameo-work  of  the  usual  kind. 

“  Thomas  Wedgwood,  who  died,  I  think,  in  1855,  was  a  wonderful  man.  His 
philosophical  and  metaphysical  theories  were  as  profound  as  they  were  far  in 
advance  of  his  time ;  and  it  is  said  that,  in  relation  to  light  and  heat,  he  antici¬ 
pated  some  of  the  discoveries  of  our  own  age. 

“  This  is  all  I  can  tell  you.  I  am  neither  a  philosopher  nor  a  chemist;  so 
please  pardon  whatever  may  be  incorrect  in  this  statement,  though,  as  far  as 
facts  are  concerned,  it  is  pretty  accurate.  I  write,  too,  in  a  hurry  to  save  time. 

“  In  January,  upon  my  return  from  Liverpool,  I  may  be  better  able  to  add 
to  your  knowledge. 

“  Please  consider  this  as  private,  except  to  your  Society ;  for  my  crude  state¬ 
ment  is  worth  nothing,  except  for  the  truth  of  its  few  facts. 

“  I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c.  &c.” 

No.  27.  7th  Aug.,  1863. 

“  I  regret  to  tell  you,  I  cannot  find  out  anything  about  the  camera.  At 
Trentham  there  is  no  one  that  can  recollect  it.  The  man  who  prepared 
the  inventory  of  Powell’s  effects  assures  me  it  was  not  included,  and  he  never 
saw  it.  I  am  fearful  it  is  gone,  although  Powell  says  he  hopes  to  trace  it. 

“The  pictures  Mr.  Hamilton  refers  to  are  two  curious  paintings  by 
Loutherbourg ;  they  were  sold  by  auction  at  our  auction-rooms  at  Bir¬ 
mingham,  and  were  described  as  the  products  of  the  process  of  Boulton 
and  Watt.  This  was  directly  after  those  articles  appeared  in  the  Birming¬ 
ham  papers.” 

Extract  from  Mr.  Edward  Price's  Letter,  dated  November  1st,  I860. 

“  I  do  not  believe  that  Davy  and  Thomas  Wedgwood  were  really  the 
discoverers  of  photography.  I  still  maintain  that  the  art  of  taking  sun- 
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pictures  emanated  from  the  Lunar  Society,  of  which  Josiah  'Wedgwood 
was  a  member,  and  by  whom  the  secret,  in  all  probability,  was  divulged 
to  his  son  Thomas,  who  afterwards  imparted  it,  as  far  as  he  could,  to  that 
clever  philosopher  Humphrey  Davy,  and  the  two  set  to  work  to  make 
something  out  of  it,  and  to  a  certain  extent  succeeded. 

“I  am  truly  sorry  to  tell  you  that  Mr.  Powell  has  not  yet  written  to 
me  in  reply  to  my  last  three  notes,  and  he  has  not  yet  sent  the  photograph 
which  he  took  from  the  old  camera. 

“I  believe  he  is  now  in  the  Potteries,  about  Trentham,  Burslem,  &c., 
hunting  after  the  missing  relic,  and  I  trust  it  will  turn  up  after  all.  I 
shall  write  him  by  this  night’s  post,  to  tell  him  to  write  to  you  direct  in 
time  for  Tuesday. 

“  As  to  a  picture  coloured  in  oil  by  Eginton,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  will 
send  you  one  copied  from  the  celebrated  picture  of  Murillo’*s,  ‘  The  Good 
Shepherd,’  or  the  Infant  Jesus.  I  think  the  original  is  at  the  National 
Gallery.  You  will  observe  that  it  is  reversed ;  for  instance,  the  crook  is 
in  the  hand  on  the  opposite  side  to  where  it  is  in  the  original.  This  pic¬ 
ture  has  been  engraved  over  and  over  again ;  and  a  very  good  impression 
is  in  ‘Family  Devotions’  (published  some  years  ago  by  Tallis),  vol.  ii., 
page  124. 

“  This  copy  of  Eginton’ s  was  given  to  me  by  the  sister-in-law  of 
Matthew  Eobinson  Boulton,  and  I  will  let  you  have  it,  to  enable  you  to 
see  how  they  finished  their  work. 

“  I  have  also  two  other  oil  paintings,  copies  of  Eginton’s  “  Cupid  being 
bound  by  the  Graces,”  and  the  other  “  Cupid  being  drawn  in  a  Chariot 
by  the  Graces.”  They  are  both  finished  in  oil ;  but  they  are  reverses. 

“  1'f  you  want  these,  you  must  please  telegraph  soon  in  the  morning,  as 
they  are  not  at  home,  but  at  my  mother’s. 

“Yours  sincerely,  Edward  Price.” 

Extract  from  Mr.  Edivard  Price's  Letter,  dated  November  2nd,  1863. 

“  These  pictures  are  invaluable  to  me ;  they  are  my  only  and  really 
last  connexion  with  Miss  Wilkinson ;  and  therefore  do  take  care  of  them, 
and  return  them  all  safe. 

“  This  Miss  Wilkinson  is  a  most  extraordinary  lady.  She  was  the 
bosom  friend  of  James  Watt,  and  the  sister-in-law  of  Matthew  Boulton. 
She  is  still  alive,  but  quite  childish. 

“These  pictures  were  given  to  me  in  Matthew  Boulton’s  library,  at 
Soho.  Miss  Wilkinson  said :  ‘Here,  Edward,  here  are  the  relics  of  the 
Soho ;  take  them,  and  preserve  them  as  long  as  you  live.  The  Boultons 
may  not  have  the  honour  which  may  be  due  to  them ;  but,  never  mind, 
the  Watt  will.’ 

“  I  can  only  repeat  that  these  pictures  were  given  to  me  by  Miss 
Wilkinson,  and  she  said  (many  years  afterwards)  they  were  the  most 
precious  gems  in  her  line ;  that  I  must  keep  them,  and  show  them  as 
long  as  I  lived :  they  were  a  mystery. 

“  My  mother  has  had  the  two  circular  pictures  at  home  about  20  years, 
and  I  have  had  the  other  about  17  years.  Neither  of  them  were  out  of 
Soho  House  up  to  that  time  for  the  last  50  years,  as  I  have  proofs  of. 

“Yours  sincerely,  Edward  Price.” 

“  I  have  heard  nothing  of  Mr.  Powell  and  the  old  photo  and  camera ; 
but  I  hope  you  have.” 

7,  Quality  Court,  Chancery  Lane,  W.  C. 

October  30 th,  1863. 

“  Dear  Sir, — I  examined  the  piece  of  plate  you  gave  me  when  last  at 
the  Museum,  and  found  plenty  of  silver  upon  the  coating.  I  was  waiting 
until  you  sent  me  the  piece  of  picture  to  assay.  I  am,  however,  quite 
satisfied  that  no  silver  was  in  the  piece  you  gave  me  before. 

“  I  remain, 

“  F.  P.  Smith,  Esq.”  “Yours  very  truly,  Dugald  Campbell. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  SCOTLAND. 

The  first  meeting  of  this  Society  for  the  season  was  held  on  the  evening 
of  Tuesday,  the  10th  instant,  when  the  chair  was  occupied  by  C.  G.  H. 
Kinnear,  Esq.,  Yice-President.  Previous  to  the  ordinary  business  being 
entered  upon,  the  Chairman  intimated  that  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales  had  consented  to  become  Patron  of  the  Society.  This 
announcement  was  received  with  applause. 

The  Rev.  D.  T.  K.  Drummond  than  read  a  paper  On  the  Malt  Process 
[see  page  444],  in  illustration  of  which  he  exhibited  some  views  12  x  10. 
together  with  the  negatives  from  which  they  were  produced.  One  of 
these  was  a  view  of  a  stream  with  trees  overhanging  each  side.  This 
was  a  fine  picture,  and  seemed  to  be  much  admired.  Another,  the 
Doorway  of  Ely  in  Cathedral,  was  clean  and  beautiful,  although  it  would 
have  been  none  the  worse  for  a  somewhat  longer  exposure.  At  the  close 
of  his  paper  Mr.  Drummond  exhibited  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Valentine 
Blanchard,  in  Italian  costume.  This,  he  stated,  had  been  printed  from  a 
negative  which  had  been  developed  with  iron  at  one  operation,  and  with¬ 
out  any  subsequent  intensifying ;  and  it  certainly  bore  the  appearance 
of  (being  a  faultless  photograph.  He  went  on  to  state  that  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  London  some  paper  which  was  so  prepared  as  to  yield  fine 
pictures  by  being  sensitised  on  a  forty-five-grain  bath,  which  might  even  be 
reduced  to  thirty-five  grains  without  a  bad  result.  The  specimens  of  this 
paper  which  he  had  received  had  been  subjected  by  him  to  a  severe  test, 
viz.,  printing  on  them  from  weak,  thin  negatives,  notwithstanding  which 
the  resulting  pictures  were  very  beautiful.  "  He  avowed  himself  a  convert  to 
the  weak  bath,  theory,  even  at  the  risk  of  being*  called  one  of  the  weaker 
brethren— a  risk  more  than  compensated  by  the  amount  of  silver  saved. 


Mr.  Macnair  made  some  remarks  on  the  desirableness  of  having  as 
little  sugar  as  possible  in  the  malt  solution,  as  its  presence  caused  the  film 
to  become  clammy.  The  way  to  prevent  its  being  formed  was  to  cool  the 
malt  infusion  somewhat  suddenly,  chemical  action  thereby  beingprevented. 

Sheriff  Moir  was  glad  to  learn,  from  the  paper  just  read,  that  malt 
plates  would  keep  for  a  considerable  time  after,  as  well  as  before,  exposure. 
The  latter  fact  he  had  verified  by  his  own  experience. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  this  process,  singularly  enough,  had  never 
become  popular  in  England,  for  what  reason  he  could  not  tell.  Its  sim¬ 
plicity  was  such  as  should  recommend  it,  while  its  results  were  as  good 
as  could  be  obtained  from  any  other  process.  He  further  remarked  that 
his  experience  of  Dallmeyer’s  triplet  lens  did  not  at  all  coincide  with  that 
of  Mr.  Drummond ;  and  he  entered  at  some  length,  and  with  much  fair* 
ness,  upon  the  dispute  at  present  prevailing  with  regard  to  the  invention 
of  the  triplet  lens,  together  with  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  claimed 
for  the  triplets  of  particular  makers.  To  which  remarks,  Mr.  Drummond, 
in  his  reply,  showed  that  he  had  good  grounds  for  adhering  to  the  opinion 
he  had  expressed  of  the  capabilities  of  his  own  lenses. 

Sheriff  Moir  made  some  remarks  on  the  same  subject,  and  was  under¬ 
stood  to  give  as  his  opinion  that  the  triplets  of  at  least  two  metropolitan 
opticians  possessed  properties  very  much  in  common  with  each  other. 

Dr.  Walker  said  that,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Drummond’s  recom¬ 
mendation  to  select  a  particular  process  and  stick  to  it,  he  occasionally 
changed  the  process  by  which  he  wrought ;  and,  although  he  got  uni¬ 
formly  good  results  from  malt,  yet  this  year  he  had  taken  a  fancy  to  the 
tannin  process,  and  had  accordingly  been  practising  it.  The  tannin 
plates  were  easily  prepared,  they  kept  well,  and  their  sensitiveness  was  as 
great  as  the  malt  plates.  In  connection  with  the  keeping  properties  of 
plates  he  might  mention  that  his  friend,  Dr.  Kirk,  had  just  come  home 
from  central  Africa,  where  he  had  exposed  some  plates  prepared  by  Dr. 
Hill  Norris  which  he  had  taken  out  with  him  six  years  ago,  and  which 
had  produced  excellent  results.  Dr.  Walker  then  stated  his  experience 
of  the  new  alkaline  mode  of  developing  dried  plate3,  and  showed  several 
comparative  results  on  stereoscopic  plates,  the  exposure  and  development 
having  been  varied.  By  adopting  this  alkaline  development  he  said  the 
time  of  exposure  might  be  considerably  reduced.  Like  many  others,  he, 
too,  had  had  trouble  to  get  a  good  substratum  for  his  collodion  to  prevent 
it  slipping  off  the  plate.  The  one  which  he  used  with  much  success,  and 
which  he  would  recommend  to  others,  was  a  weak  solution  of  India- 
rubber  in  benzole,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  turpentine  had  been  added. 
After  coating  the  plate  with  this  solution  (previously  filtered)  he  exposed 
the  plate  to  a  strong  heat  over  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp  or  otherwise, 
the  result  being  a  beautiful  even  coating  of  the  India-rubber.  Since  adopt¬ 
ing  this  plan,  he  had  never  had  occasion  to  varnish  the  edges  of  his  plates. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  then  conveyed  to  Mr.  Drummond  for 
his  paper. 

On  the  table  were  some  mounted  specimens  of  the  patent  casket  or 
crystal  cube  miniatures,  an  account  of  which  was  recently  published  at 
considerable  length  in  this  J ournal.  There  were  also  specimens  of  photo- 
diaphanie  on  glass ;  transfer  paper  for  photodiaphanie  ;  and  some  sheets 
of  enamelled  paper.  The  latter  were  distributed  among  the  members. 

Dr.  Walker  exhibited  a  medallion  lens  and  camera ;  and  on  the 
table  were  specimens  of  Dr.  George  Kemp’s  (of  Hereford)  dry  processes. 
It  was  intimated  that  a  silver  medal  would  be  awarded  for  the  best  portrait, 
landscape,  and  group,  and  that  this  competitive  exhibition  would  likely 
be  during  January. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  the  meeting  separated. 

EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

A  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  4th 
instant.  Mr.  Alexander  M‘Glashon  occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  Nicol,  Yice-President,  read  a  paper  On  the  Use  of  Methylated  Spirit 
in  Photographic  Preparations.  [See  page  441.]  The  paper  was  illustrated 
by  glass  pictures  taken  under  the  circumstances  mentioned  in  the  paper. 
They  were  prepared  for  the  magic  lantern ;  and  while  the  gradation  of 
tones  were  good,  the  whites  were  represented  by  a  film  so  transparent 
that  in  this  respect  it  was  not  surpassed  by  the  bare  glass.  The  paper 
was  further  illustrated  by  a  diagram  of  one  of  the  newest  patent  stills  for 
producing  rectified  spirit  at  one  operation. 

A  brief  conversation — of  which  the  following  was  the  principal  portion 
— took  place  on  the  subject  of  the  paper. 

Major  Bell  :  Some  difficulties  used  to  exist  in  the  way  of  procuring 
methylated  spirit  of  good  quality  in  moderate  quantities.  Is  it  possible  to 
get  a  bottle  of  it  ?  or  must  it  still  be  bought  by  so  many  gallons  at  a  time  ? 

Mr.  Nicol  :  The  smallest  quantity  preferred  may  at  present  be  purchased, 
for  permission  is  now  given  by  the  Excise  to  sell  in  any  quantity  and  to 
any  person.  This  occurred  about  eighteen  months  ago.  Prior  to  that  time 
the  smallest  quantity  that  could  be  obtained  was  two  gallons,  and  that 
only  by  parties  authorised  by  the  Inland  Revenue  to  buy.  Any  one  who 
now  gets  permission  to  purchase  it  in  large  quantities,  and  who*  pays  two 
pounds  a-year  for  a  license,  may  retail  it  in  any  quantities. 

A  Member  :  What  is  the  rationale  of  the  purifying  process  mentioned 
at  the  close  of  the  paper  ?  and  how  is  it  easiest  performed  ? 

Mr. _ Nicol:  Take  the  impure  methylated  spirit,  and  throw  in  a  small 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  potash — say  a  couple  of  handsful  to  a  Winchester 
quart— together  with  a  like  quantity  of  freshly-burnt  animal  charcoal. 
Allow  it  to  stand  for  a  day,  and  then  turn  it  into  a  still,  and  you  will  get 
methylated  spirit  of  sufficient  purity  for  every  purpose.  The  carbonate 
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of  potash  removes  the  water,  and  the  animal  charcoal  appropriates  to  itself 
a  considerable  quantity  of  the  fusel  oil.  Then  apply  the  test  mentioned 
in  the  paper,  and,  if  necessary,  repeat  the  operation,  as  perfect  purity  can 
be  attained  by  it. 

After  some  other  remarks  the  conversation  turned  on  the  effects  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  produced  by  the  use  of  methylated  collodion. 

Mr.  Waterston  said  he  had  used  methylated  spirit  almost  exclusively 
ever  since  he  had  done  anything  in  photography,  and  with  no  bad  results 
whatever. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Nicol’ s  experiments  corroborated 
his  own  in  a  similar  direction,  an  account  of  which  he  had  published  in 
The  British  Journal  of  Photography  some  months  back.  On  that 
occasion  he  stated  that  he  had  prepared  two  samples  of  collodion  which  in 
every  respect  were  alike,  except  that  one  was  prepared  with  methylated 
ether  and  methylated  alcohol,  while  the  solvents  in  the  other  were  quite 
free  from  methyl.  He  had  used  a  separate  silver  bath  for  each,  and  the 
result  was  that,  after  a  protracted  trial,  he  found  that  the  one  was  quite 
as  good  as  the  other.  Like  Mr.  Nicol,  he,  too,  had  largely  increased  the 
dose  of  methylic  alcohol,  or  naphtha,  as  some  called  it,  in  order  that  its 
effects  might  be  more  readily  seen,  but  without  producing  any  deterio¬ 
ration  whatever  of  his  silver  bath. 

Mr.  Nicol  :  "With  respect  to  the  term  “ivood  naphtha"  commonly  used,  it 
is  in  reality  no  naphtha  at  all,  but  pyroxylic  spirit — one  of  the  products 
of  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood — consisting  of  two  atoms  of  carbon, 
four  of  hydrogen,  and  two  of  oxygen,  not  very  unlike  alcohol,  which 
consists  of  O,  Ha,  02. 

The  Chairman  :  It  was  remarked  that  collodion  prepared  with  methy¬ 
lated  spirit  turned  red.  Should  that  be  the  case  as  a  rule  ? 

Mr.  Nicol  :  No  ;  that  is  generally  in  consequence  of  its  being  too  acid. 
If  free  from  acid  it  will  not  go  beyond  a  straw  colour.  "When  collodion 
is  red  the  density  of  the  picture  is  not  so  great,  for  the  decomposition  of 
the  iodides  in  the  collodion  allows  of  so  little  iodide  of  silver  being  formed 
in  the  film  that  density  cannot  be  obtained.  In  reply  to  a  question  by 
the  Secretary  as  to  what  became  of  the  free  iodine  in  the  collodion,  he 
(Mr.  Nicol)  said  he  was  not  aware  that  the  matter  had  been  thoroughly 
investigated ;  but  he  had  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  found  to  have  entered 
into  combination  with  the  methyl. 

Mr.  Waterston  :  Seeing  that  it  is  the  fusel  oil  in  the  spirit  which 
works  so  much  mischief,  is  there  no  danger  of  fusel  oil  existing  in  non- 
methylated  spirit  F 

Mr.  Nicol  :  Yes ;  everything  depends  upon  the  man  in  charge  of  the 
still.  Even  a  handful  of  coals  thrown  incautiously  into  the  furnace  will 
cause  the  impurities  to  rise.  So  much  does  the  quality  of  the  spirit  de¬ 
pend  on  the  man,  that  an  experienced  and  skilful  man  will  turn  out  good 
spirit  by  any  of  the  patent  stills. 

The  conversation  having  turned  on  the  purification  of  methylated  spirit 
so  as  to  render  it  potable  and  fit  for  being  employed  for  the  purposes 
now  fulfilled  by  absolute  spirits,  it  was  deduced  from  the  remarks  made 
on  the  subject  that  the  experiments  of  Professor  Redwood  were  con¬ 
clusive  regarding  the  impossibility  of  the  pyroxylic  spirit  being  se¬ 
parated  from  the  alcohol;  and  that  it  was  not  desirable  that  a  method 
of  effecting  such  a  separation  should  be  discovered,  as  such  a  discovery 
would  be  immediately  followed  by  the  Excise  withdrawing  the  privilege 
now  possessed  by  the  public  of  obtaining  a  useful  spirit  at  a  low  price. 

The  Secretary  asked  if  any  member  had  tried  the  effects  of  preparing 
photographic  chemicals  with  the  nitric,  acetic,  or  any  of  the  numerous 
other  ethers  ? 

The  Chairman  thought  that  acetic  ether  dissolved  more  cotton  than 
the  other.  He  had  tried,  too,  the  effect  of  acetic  acid  in  his  collodion,  and 
he  thought  sometimes  with  great  advantage. 

After  some  further  conversation — in  the  course  of  which  some  of  the 
members  claimed  for  the  adjoining  town  of  Leith  the  possession  of  the 
most  perfect  distilling  apparatus,  and  the  greatest  experience  in  rectify¬ 
ing  spirits— the  Chairman  conveyed  to  Mr.  Nicol  the  thanks  of  the 
Society  for  his  interesting  paper. 

The  Secretary  intimated  that  on  that  day  fortnight  a  paper  by  Mr. 
Crawford,  On  the  Future  of  Photography,  would  be  read.  The  meeting 
was  then  adjourned. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Literary 
and  Philosophical  Society,  George  Street,  on  "Wednesday  evening,  the 
4th  instant, — Joseph  Sidebotham,  Esq.,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Messrs.  Frank  Turner  and  George  Cliff  Lowe  were  ballotted  for,  and 
unanimously  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

The  Chairman  exhibited  a  camera  for  copying  transparencies  on  wet 
collodion  plates,  which  he  had  used  with  a  little  triplet  lens  of  Dall- 
meyer’s.  It  may  be  used  for  enlarging  or  reducing,  or  for  copying  a 
negative  the  same  size.  He  then  called  upon  Mr.  Petschler  for  his  paper. 

Mr.  Petschler  said  that  ho  had  first  intended  writing  one  On  Deve¬ 
lopment  ;  but  he  had  thought  it  best,  on  further  consideration,  to  give  a 
few  remarks*  On  Exposure  of  the  Sensitised  Elate,  which  the  Honorary- 
Secretary  (Mr.  Constcrdine)  would  read  for  him,  and  at  a  future  time  he 
hoped  to  give  the  paper  On  Development. 

The  Secretary  then  read  Mr.  Petschler’ s  paper  On  Exposure  of  the 
Sensitised  Elate.  [See  page  443.]  In  the  discussion  which  ensued, 


The  Chairman  suggested  that  a  more  convenient  method  would  be  to 
expose  the  sensitised  papers  an  uniform  length  of  time,  as  on  Borne  days 
it  would  take  a  very  long  exposure  to  obtain  the  required  colour,  if  even 
it  were  possible  at  all. 

Mr.  Petschler  said  he  did  not  see  quite  clearly  how  figures  could  be 
reduced  from  shades,  for  one  shade  could  not  be  called  three  times  or  ten 
times  darker  than  another.  What  they  wanted  to  know  was  the  tirno 
that  a  certain  amount  of  actinism  required  to  produce  a  given  effect. 

The  Chairman  said  a  scale  similar  to  the  one  used  with  the  ozonometer 
might  be  used,  in  which  the  different  shades  could  be  numbered  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  intensity.  He  knew  that  there  had  been  several  attempts  to 
make  a  perfect  actinometer,  but  hitherto  without  success. 

A  Member  thought  it  would  be  better  to  try  the  experiments  in  the 
country. 

The  Chairman  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  take  three  times  the 
exposure  in  their  town  to  what  it  would  require  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Petschler  remarked,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  required  a  shorter 
exposure  in  town  than  in  the  country  to  get  a  good  negative. 

Mr.  Wardley  supported  Mr.  Petscliler  in  this  remark.  He  thought 
that  gentleman  had  omitted  an  important  item,  viz.,  atmospheric  effect, 
as  he  (Mr.  Wardley)  had  found  plates  exposed  during  an  cast  wind  were 
not  nearly  so  good  as  others  ;  and  he  also  added  that  he  experienced  very 
little  difference  in  taking  negatives  on  a  bright  sunshiny  day  and  on  a 
comparatively  dull  day.  If  there  be  sunshine,  the  light  strikes  on  the 
sides,  and  does  not  get  to  the  shadows.  In  printing  on  a  bright  sunshiny 
day  in  the  shade,  the  prints  require  a  longer  exposure  than  on  a  com¬ 
paratively  dull  day,  when  there  is  no  sunshine.  He  thought  the  amount 
of  actinism  much  the  same  at  all  times  of  the  year  ;  and  said  he  remem- 
bored  one  February — which,  he  believed,  was  about  the  time  of  the 
great  rain  when  the  Holmfirth  flood  took  place — winch  was  a  very  good 
month  for  photographing. 

The  Chairman  agreed  with  the  tenor  of  the  paper,  and  thought  the 
experiments  should  be  continued  for  several  years. 

Mr.  Parry  suggested  that  a  number  of  photographers  should  make 
experiments,  as  is  done  in  taking  notes  of  the  fall  of  rain,  &c. 

The  Chairman  thought  it  would  be  better  if  the  experiments  could  be 
carried  on  at  observatories,  where  other  atmospheric  changes  were  noted 
at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Wardley  had  often  been  surprised  at  remarks  he  had  heard 
amateurs  make  on  exposure,  and  had  known  them  speak  of  having  given 
an  exposure  of  ten  minutes  for  a  distant  view  and  two  minutes  for  a  near 
one.  He  was  very  glad  Mr.  Petschler  had  brought  forward  the  subject. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  by  acclamation  to  Mr.  Petschler  for  his  paper. 

The  Chairman  exhibited  some  stereoscopic  negatives  of  sea-views, 
which  were  developed  by  the  alkaline  process.  The  exposure  was  from 
half  a  second  to  ten  seconds,  about  the  end  of  October,  the  light  being  not 
very  bright.  Some  of  the  plates  were  prepared  with  tannin,  and  others  with 
gelatine  preservative.  The  faults  he  found  were  spots  and  liability  to  fog. 

Mr.  Parry  believed  Mr.  Neville  had  been  successful  without  any  fogging. 

Mr.  Atherton  had  exposed  some  in  his  room,  and  found  the  same 
faults  as  the  Chairman. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  tried  half  a  plate  with  the  alkaline  and  half 
with  an  acid  developer,  and  the  latter  had  not  the  faults  of  fog  and  spots, 
while  the  former  had  both.  The  collodion  he  had  used  was  bromo- 
iodised.  Collodio -albumen  plates  were  quite  spoiled,  as  the  alkali  dis¬ 
solves  the  albumen. 

Mr.  Verity  and  Mr.  Wardley  had  found  the  negatives  turn  red  with 
the  alkaline  developer. 

A  short  discussion  arose  as  to  the  origin  of  this  method  of  development, 
in  which 

Mr.  Petschler  said  that  the  development  by  the  fumes  of  ammonia 
was  most  likely  to  suggest  the  idea. 

The  Secretary  here  announced  that  he  had  received  a  letter  since  the 
commencement  of  the  meeting  from  Mr.  McLachlan. 

Some  members  objected  to  its  being  read,  when  it  was  moved  and 
seconded,  and  carried  by  a  majority,  that  the  Secretary  should  read  it. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  letter. 

(Since  the  meeting  we  understand  legal  proceedings  have  been  taken 
by  Mr.  McLachlan  against  Mr.  Sidebotham,  and  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  we  withhold  the  letter  and  the  discussion  which  ensued.) 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  terminated  the  proceedings. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  MARSEILLES. 

The  first  meeting  of  this  Society  for  the  session  1863-4  took  place  on 
Thursday,  the  8th  ult., —  M.  Leon  Vidal  occupying  the  chair,  in  the 
absence  of  the  President. 

Before  reading  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting, 

The  Chairman  desired  to  congratulate  himself  and  the  members  at 
being  enabled  to  renew  the  interesting  researches  interrupted  by  the  heat 
of  summer.  The  Photographic  Society  of  Marseilles  has  entered  on  and 
taken  the  initiative  in  the  path  of  progress,  which  proves  how  great  is 
the  power  of  association.  During  the  year  which  is  drawing  to  a  close 
the  Photographic  Society,  faithful  to  the  programme  it  had  laid  down, 
has  followed  with  great  activity  the  study  of  dry  collodion.  Great  things 
have  been  accomplished  in  this  way,  success  having  crowned  the  efforts 
of  many  of  the  intelligent  members  of  the  Society.  The  end  has 
not  yet  been  attained.  The  sensibility  of  dr3r  collodion  leaves  much 
to  be  desired,  since  the  different  published  processes  require  an  ex- 
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posure  eight  times  as  long  as  in  the  case  of  wet  collodion.  The 
constancy  of  the  tannin  process  is  not  a  sufficient  advantage.  It  is 
necessary  to  impart  to  this  process  a  sensibility  equal  to.  wet  collo¬ 
dion.  Photography  will  then  have  made  a  great  step  in  advance. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  insist  on  this  point :  its  importance  cannot  escape 
the  attention  of  any  one.  There  are  three  problems,  to  the  solution  of 
which  our  Society  has  devoted  itself  for  two  years  past.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  the  persevering  labours  undertaken  by  a  great  number  of  intelli¬ 
gent  friends  of  our  art,  neither  of  these  three  problems  .has  been  resolved 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  entitle  it  to  a  place  in  the  domain  of  practical  art. 
The  permanency  of  positive  pi’oofs,  instantaneity  in  dry  collodion,  and  the 
perfecting  of  enlarged  proofs ;  these  are  the  three  great  questious  which 
have  special  claims  on  our  attention :  upon  their  solution  depends  the  future 
of  the  heliographic  art.  The  Chairman  entered  with  some  minuteness 
into  certain  technical  developments,  and  enumerated  the  happy  attempts 
made  by  various  members  of  the  Society  ;  and  mentioned  among  the  first 
rank  Messrs.  Teisseire  and  Jacquemet,  whose  labours  were  already  so 
well  known  in  the  photographic  world.  In  concluding  his  address,  the 
Chairman  expressed  a  hope  that  each  member  would  bring  the  same  zeal  and 
assiduity  to  bear  on  future  labours  as  had  facilitated  in  so  high  a  degree 
the  mission  of  the  Society,  and  this  he  said  with  especial  reference  to 
the  committee ;  and  if  this  were  so,  they  might  expect  to  achieve  new 
and  still  greater  successes  in  the  path  upon  which  they  had  .  entered. 

The  Chairman  after  the  reading  and  approval  of  the  minutes  of  the 
last  meeting,  proceeded  to  open  the  correspondence. 

After  this  operation,  which  occupied  some  time  owing  to  the  recess,  M. 
Jacquemet  gave  his  analysis  of  tho  monthly  publications,  wherewith  the 
members  were  much  interested,  and  the  Chairman  invited  him  to  under¬ 
take  the  duty  for  the  next  meeting  as  he  had  acquitted  himself  in  this 
instance  with  so  much  distinction. 

General  discussion  was  invited,  and  members'  having  anything  to 
exhibit  were  asked  to  describe  the  same. 

M.  Teisseire  laid  on  the  table  a  magnificent  collection  of  stereoscopic 
views  obtained  by  himself,  on  dry  collodion,  during  a  trip  made  in 
Rhenish  Prussia,  Belgium,  and  Holland.  These  prints,  which  were  ad¬ 
mired  by  every  one,  were  good  evidence  of  the  constancy  of  the  dry  pro¬ 
cess  recommended  by  M.  Teisseire. 

These  proofs,  together  with  a  portrait  of  the  author,  and  some  large 
views  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Marseilles,  were  all  presented  to  the  Society. 

M.  Taylor  described  a  very  portable,  and  yet  light  and  steady,  appa¬ 
ratus  for  pictures  ten  by  eight,  invented  by  himself.  The  camera  was  of 
brass,  and  conical  in  form.  The  description  much  interested  the  members, 
many  of  whom  expressed  a  desire  to  see  the  apparatus. 

M.  Vidal  said  he  had  seen  it  in  work,  and  thought  M.  Taylor  would 
be  rendering  a  service  to  the  Society  by  showing  it. 

M.  Jacquemet  communicated  a  process  having  for  its  object  the  inten¬ 
sification  of  varnished  negatives.  Without  presenting  any  claim  to 
priority  on  this  subject,  M.  Jacquemet  thought  lie  could  render  good  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  art  in  making  known  the  mode  to  which  recourse  might  be 
had  in  certain  cases.  He  mentioned  several  substances  which  might  be 
used,  and,  among  others,  bichloride  of  mercury  and  accidulated  clxloride 
of  gold.  An  experiment,  made  in  the  presence  of  the  Society,  became 
an  immediate  proof  of  the  fact  referred  to. 

M.  Jacquemet  then  showed  an  India-rubber  tray,  made  by  himself,  for 
washing  plates  in  the  dry  process.  It  is  known  that  before  pouring  the 
tannin  on  the  sensitised  film,  it  must  be  submitted  to  a  thorough  washing. 
This  is  certainly  secured  in  this  apparatus,  which  is  so  arranged  that  the 
water  runs  in  currents  over  the  top  and  bottom  of  each  plate.  Owing  to 
a  number  of  hinged  spurs  this  dish  or  trough  is  suitable  for  washing  a 
variety  of  sizes  of  plates,  and  in  such  a  way  that  in  each  case  the  collodion 
film  docs  not  suffer  the  least  abrasion. 

M.  Vidal  thanked  MM.  Tesseir,  Taylor,  and  Jacquemet  for  their  very 
interesting  communications,  and  asked  permission  to  detain  the  members 
a  short  time  in  reference  to  some  studies  of  his  own.  It  would  be  re¬ 
membered  that  at  the  meeting  on  the  8th  of  October,  1862,  he  had  shown 
a  photometer  of  his  own  invention  in  an  unfinished  state,  and  to  which 
ho  proposed  to  add  some  tables  indicating  the  mean  time  of  exposure  for 
a  lens  of  a  given  focus,  diaphragm,  and  intensity  of  light.  This  work 
was  now  finished,  and  he  (M.  Vidal)  was  glad  to  be  able  to  offer  it  to  the 
appreciation  of  the  Society.  There  are  very  few  photographers,  said  he, 
who  are  not  often  in  danger  of  losing  their  proofs,  owing  to  their  abso¬ 
lute  ignorance  of  the  time  of  exposure  necessary  with  certain  intensities 
of  light  and  a  given  diaphragm  and  lens.  His  object  has  been  to  remove 
this  uncertainty  by  accurately  measuring  at  first  the  intensity  of  the  light 
at  the  moment  of  operating,  and  then  calculating  upon  the  basis  of  this 
measured  intensity  the  time  of  exposure  necessary  for  a  given  focus  and 
aperture.  These  calculations  he  had  tabulated  in  such  a  way  as  to  give 
the  mean  exposures  in  hours,  minutes,  and  seconds,  for  focal  distances 
varying  from  pjjths  of  an  inch  to  39  inches,  and  for  diaphragms  varying 
from  rncths  of  an  inch  to  fths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  This  table,  which 
is  the  complement^  the  photometer  which  he  laid  on  the  table,  is  calcu¬ 
lated  on  the  following  basis,  verified  experimentally : — A  quarter-plate 
single  lens,  under  the  best  conditions  of  light,  requires  one  minute’s  expo¬ 
sure  with  dry  collodion,  with  a  focal  distance  of  four  inches  and  an  aperture 
of  iVth  of  an  inch  diameter.  Taking  the  fact  for  a  basis  and  the  two  follow¬ 
ing  jiaws  as  a  support. — 1.  The  intensity  of  the  light  for  the  same  surface 
varies  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  square  of  the  distance  of  the  luminous 
point  from  the  sensitive  surface.  2.  That  the  intensity  of  the  light 


varies  in  a  direct  ratio  to  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  diaphragm 
giving  access  to  the  light.  M.  Vidal  had  almost  succeeded  in  establish¬ 
ing  mathematically  the  time  of  exposure  on  wet  or  dry  collodion  by 
no  matter  what  intensity  of  light,  solely  by  taking  account  of  the  diameter 
of  the  opening  or  stop  and'  the  focal  distance  employed.  These  calcula¬ 
tions  are  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  lenses,  whether  single  or  double.  On 
this  point  he  again  gave  expression  to  his  opinion  that  opticians  and 
manufacturers  of  apparatus  should  indicate  on  the  brass  work  of  the 
lenses  the  focal  distance  of  the  lenses  they  contain,  and  a  number  on  the 
diaphragm  indicating  its  diameter;  and  on  the  base-board  of  the  camera 
graduations  showing  the  distance  at  which  the  slide  should  be  placed  from 
the  lens.  In  this  way  the  operator  would  be  able  to  tell  at  a  glance  under 
what  material  conditions  he  is  working.  With  reference  to  the  photo¬ 
meter  it  was,  as  might  be  seen,  the  same  he  had  presented  to  the  Society 
at  the  meeting  on  the  8th  October,  1862.  All  that  is  wanting  in  this 
apparatus  is  the  graduation  based  on  the  colouration  of  albumenised 
paper  by  chemical  decomposition,  when  prepared  with  chloride  of  silver. 
The  graduated  scale  is  concentric  with  a  band  of  sensitive  paper,  one 
portion  only  of  which  is  presented  to  the  light  in  an  opening  readily  found. 
This  scale  is  composed  of  ten  tints,  disposed  in  such  a  manner  that  each 
wing  increases  one  degree  from  that  obtained  in  six  seconds  under 
the  best  condition  of  light  in  the  shade  up  to  that  obtained  in  one 
minute,  or  sixty  seconds  under  the  best  possible  conditions ;  a  series  of 
tints  is  thus  obtained  from  six  to  sixty  seconds.  The  operation  consist¬ 
ing  in  measuring  the  intensity  of  light,  diffused  light  is  always  per¬ 
formed  in  the  shadow  of  tho  operator’s  body,  turning  his  back  to  the 
sun  ;  the  duration  of  the  operation  is  one  minute.  A  sand-glass  running 
just  one  minute  is  placed  on  the  apparatus,  and  allows  of  the  time  being 
exactly  counted.  During  the  operation  it  is  easy  to  pass  in  review  those 
tints  on  the  scale  which  correspond  best  with  those  obtained  by  the 
chemical  action  of  the  light  of  the  moment.  The  appreciation  is  very 
easy ;  and,  if  an  error  were  possible,  it  would  only  be  in  the  series  of 
five  last  tints,  in  which,  case  a  doubt  between  two  consecutive  tints 
can  only  cause  a  slight  error,  which  may  be  disregarded.  The  degree 
of  light  being  known,  it  is  easy,  with  the  table  in  hand,  to  deduce 
therefrom  the  time  of  exposure,  the  numbers  of  the  table  being  based 
on  the  number  ten,  that  is  to  say  on  the  best  condition  of  light. 

Several  members  interrupted  M.  Vidal  to  put  various  questions,  to 
which  he  replied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  elucidate  those  parts  of  the 
instrument  least  known.  Many  instances  were  put  to  him  and  imme¬ 
diately  resolved  by  the  aid  of  the  table  of  exposures,  and  every  one 
hastened  to  express  his  admiration  of  the  arrangement.  Certain  general 
rules  also  ensure  greater  accuracy  in  cases  of  variation  of  colour,  and  it 
was  abundantly  shown  that  by  the  aid  of  the  photometer  described,  and 
the  tables  attached  to  it,  a  tourist  could  work  with  certainty,  especially  if 
he  employed  one  of  the  various  constant  dry  processes  which  have  been 
so  often  described. 

This  communication  interested  the  members  very  much,  as  much  in 
regard  to  its  practical  utility  as  its  originality  ;  and  a  committee,  com¬ 
posed  of  Messrs.  Taylor,  Jacquemet,  and  Teisseire,  was  charged  to  make 
a  special  examination  of  M.  Leon  Vidal’s  photometer. 

M.  Cox gourd ax  made  various  remarks  on  this  subject,  to  which  some 
members  replied. 

M.  Pelissier  observed  that  he  had  read  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Societe 
Photorjraphiqus  de  Baris ,  that  M.  Maleval  had  communicated  to  that 
Society  at  a  meeting  in  the  month  of  August  last,  the  description  of  an 
apparatus  very  much  like  that  described  by  M.  Vidal,  and  founded  on 
the  same  principle  at  the  meeting  of  the  8th  of  October,  1862,  that  is  to 
say,  one  year  before.  He  thought  it  only  proper  to  mention  the  title  of 
M.  Vidal  to  priority,  and  to  notice  the  singular  coincidence  of  ideas. 

M.  Vidal  replied  that  he  was  happy  to  see  one  of  his  brethren  engaged 
in  the  same  line  of  research,  and  he  had  the  conviction  that  these  simulta¬ 
neous  researches  would  give  rise  to  a  more  perfect  solution  of  the  question. 

The  Secretary  laid  on  the  table  several  gifts,  foremost  amongst 
which  was  observed  a  brochure ,  by  M.  Blanquart  Evrard,  and  a  Treatise 
on  Dry  Collodion ,  by  M.  Perrot  de  Chaumeux. 

The  Chairman  thanked  the  donors  in  the  name  of  the  Society. 

The  remainder  of  the  meeting  was  occupied  by  various  administrative 
questions  connected  with  the  Society,  and  the  members  separated  at  a 
late  hour. 

Jbragii  CoiTcspifficira. 

Paris,  November  11,  1863. 

Some  months  back  Disderi  purchased  a  heliographic  engraving 
process,  the  earliest  specimens  of  which  appeared  to  be  very  pro¬ 
mising.  Since  then  the  inventors  of  the  method  have  worked  with 
ardour  at  it,  and  have  succeeded  in  improving  it.  I  have  just  seen 
an  album  composed  of  their  latest  essays,  and  have  found  in  it 
some  really  remarkable  works.  They  have  attempted  something 
in  every  st}de,  in  order  to  acquire  for  themselves  and  give  to  the 
public  a  complete  idea  of  what  may  be  done.  Thus  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  the  plates  composing  the  album  are  copied  from  paintings. 
This  kind  of  work  offers  great  difficulties  in  photography  ;  but  it 
offers  far  greater  wThen  the  picture  has  to  be  transferred  to 
metal,  with  all  its  contrasts  of  colour  and  its  various  tones.  Yet, 
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in  the  pictures  we  are  speaking  of,  these  difficulties  have  been  very 
ably  overcome.  Some  of  the  views  from  nature  also  are  very  suc¬ 
cessful,  but  the  portraits  are  not  yet  all  that  could  be  desired.  It 
must,  however,  be  observed  that  these  plates  were  taken  by  means 
of  old  cliches  which  had  not  been  specially  executed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  There  is,  therefore,  ground  for  hoping  that  this  process, 
which  has  great  analogy  to  Mr.  Talbot’s,  will  render  important 
service. 

M.  de  Brebisson  has  just  published  a  little  brochure,  in  which  is 
summarised  a  series  of  important  labours.  In  it  the  author  de¬ 
scribes  a  process  by  which  he  obtained  instantaneous  pictures  upon 
dry  collodion — -the  solution  of  which  problem  has  been  so  much 
sought  after  for  several  years  past. 

M.  de  Brebisson  took  as  a  basis  for  his  studies  Major  Russell’s 
well-known  tannin  process.  He  has,  however,  modified  that 
method  in  many  respects,  and  it  is  of  these  modifications  that  the 
brochure  we  are  about  to  analyse  treats. 

The  collodion  preferred  by  the  author  is  thus  composed 
Sulphuric  ether  (at  60  degrees)..  300  cubic  centimetres. 

Alcohol  (at  40  degrees) .  75  „  „ 

Gun-cotton  .  4  grammes. 

To  100  cubic  centimetres  of  this  collodion,  rendered  limpid  by 
long  repose,  he  adds  from  fifteen’ to  twenty  centimetres  of  the 
following  liquid  : — 

Alcohol  (at  40  degrees) . 100  cubic  centimetres. 

Iodide  of  cadmium .  10  grammes. 

Bromide  of  cadmium .  2  „ 

This  solution  keeps  indefinitely,  and  must  be  filtered  once  or  twice. 

The  glass,  before  being  covered  with  this  collodion,  is  carefully 
cleaned  with  subcarbonate  of  potash,  and  then  with  nitric  acid 
diluted  with  water;  but  the  author  suppresses  Major  Russell’s 
gelatine  coating.  For  the  collodion  to  adhere,  it  suffices  that  it 
should  contain  a  large  proportion  of  ether. 

The  sensitising  is  done  in  a  bath  formed  of  from  seven  to  eight 
grammes  of  nitrate  of  silver  dissolved  in  1O0  grammes  of  distilled, 
or  rain  water,  with  the  addition  of  five  grammes  of  crystallisable 
acetic  acid.  In  summer  a  seven  per  cent,  bath  suffices^  When 
the  washing  begins,  the  water  of  the  first  basin  must  contain  five 
per  cent,  of  acetic  acid.  The  glass  is  immersed  in  this  bath  in  a 
vertical  overlapping  basin,  in  which  it  is  agitated  in  order  to 
thoroughly  cleanse  the  collodion  of  all  greasiness. 

The  washing  must  be  thoroughly  done  by  means  of  three 
dishes  of  pure  water,  into  which  the  glass  is  successively  plunged  ; 
after  which  it  receives  over  its  entire  surface  a  gentle  stream  of 
the  same  liquid.  The  glass  is  allowed  to  drain,  and  is  then  covered 
with  a  preservative  coating  composed  of — 

Distilled  water  . *90  cubic  centimetres. 

Alcohol  (at  36  degrees)  .  10  „  „ 

Pate  de  jujube  .  3  grammes. 

Gum  arabic  .  5  „ 

The  plate  is  again  allowed  to  drain,  and  is  then  shut  up  in  a 
grooved  box.  After  exposing  as  is  usual  for  wet  collodion,  it  is 
plunged  into  a  dish  of  pure  water,  where  it  remains  half  a  minute. 
Then  upon  it  is  poured  a  little  of  a  solution  composed  of — 

Distilled  water  .  100  cubic  centimetres. 

Nitrate  of  silver .  3  grammes. 

Crytallisable  acetic  acid .  5  cubic  centimeters. 

Then  the  image  is  developed  with  a  solution  of — 

Rain  water .  275  grammes. 

Pyrogallic  acid . 1  gramme. 

Citric  acid . 1  „ 

The  last-mentioned  item  may  be  replaced  by  formic  acid  (ten  cubic 
centimetres). 

In  winter,  for  better  development,  the  glass  should  be  slightly 
warmed.  As  the  fixing  lowers  the  tones  of  the  negatives,  they 
should  be  somewhat  pushed  in  consequence. 

The  fixing  is  done  by  pouring  over  the  image  a  saturated  solu¬ 
tion  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  The  glass  is  then  carefully  washed 
with  a  gentle  stream  of  water.  After  being  dried  it  is  at  once 
varnished.  The  following  is  the  varnish  preferred  by  the 
author : — Ten  grammes  of  benzoin  dissolved  in  one  hundred  cubic 
centimetres  of  alcohol  at  forty  degrees.  This  is  filtered  through 
cotton,  or  decanted  after  twenty-four  hours’  repose. 

By  proceeding  in  the  way  we  have  just  described  M.  de  Brebis¬ 
son  has  obtained  pictures  in  a  fraction  of  a  second,  in  a  very  good 
light,  by  means  of  compound  stereoscopic  lenses.  The  same  ob¬ 
jectives,  with  a  diaphragm  of  thirty-six  millimetres,  has  given  him 
animated  views,  such  as  streets,  processions,  &c.,  in  one  second. 

ERNEST  LACAN. 


Philadelphia ,  October  24 th,  1863. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Anthony  has  been  using  a  new  toning-bath  for  some 
months  past  which  he  claims  has  some  advantages,  the  principal 
one  being  that  it  does  not  fade  out  the  half-tones;  and,  as  a  proof 
of  that  fact,  he  exhibits  prints  very  full  of  half-tones  which  seem  from 
their  colour  to  have  been  toned  with  great  severity.  The  process 
was  alluded  to  in  a  recent  number  of  Humphrey's  Journal ;  but  the 
editor  stated  that  he  had  received  the  impression  from  Mr.  Anthony 
that  the  bath  was  rather  uncertain  in  its  operation.  This,  however, 
its  inventor  says  is  not  so.  The  process  is  simply  as  follows: — An 
acetate  of  iron  is  made  by  digesting  some  iron  tacks  or  nails  in 
glacial  acetic  acid  until  all  acid  taste  and  smell  have  gone.  The 
result  is  a  dark  brown  and  very  thick  fluid,  ten  drops  of  which  are 
added  to  an  ounce  of  water.  After  having  made  up  a  toning-bath 
of  gold  and  nitrate  of  uranium — which  in  a  large  establishment  will 
contain  fifteen  grains  of  gold — a  few  drops  of  the  solution  of  iron 
are  added:  a  black  precipitate  is  formed,  which  is  immediately  re¬ 
dissolved  in  the  bath.  The  bath  is  said  to  be  uniform  in  its  action, 
toning  all  the  silver  which  has  been  acted  upon  by  light,  and  having 
no  bleaching  property.  This  acetate,  or  proto-acetate,  of  iron  is, 
however,  itself  liable  to  change,  and  may  not  keep  in  its  aqueous 
solution.  I  have  prepared  some  of  the  substance,  but  as  yet  have 
had  no  time  to  try  it. 

The  experiments  with  formic  acid,  in  this  country,  have  not  been 
very  successful,  owing,  doubtless,  to  the  weakness  of  the  acid. 
This  difficulty  has  been  mentioned  to  some  of  the  manufacturing 
chemists,  and  samples  of  the  mono-hydrated  acid  will  soon  be  in 
the  market.  At  Bullock  and  Crenshaw’s,  to-day,  their  chemist 
was  engaged  in  making  this  very  substance,  and  he  promises  that 
it  shall  be  in  the  most  concentrated  form. 

<  The  joke  of  the  season  is  some  half-dozen  of  the  real  enthu¬ 
siastic  dry-plate  workers  —  those  who  have  been  dry  to  the 
back  bone — going  off  on  an  excursion  to  work  wet  collodion. 
They  tried  it  dry  this  summer  and  failed.  Now  they  go  over 
the  same  ground  armed  and  equipped  with  the  “wettest”  kind 
of  fixtures  —  none  of  your  new-fangled  developing  boxes,  but 
a  real  old-fashioned  tent,  which  has  to  be  pitched  a  la  militaire , 
and  into  which  the  operator  must  creep  on  hands  and  knees. 
The  time  of  some  of  these  gentlemen  is  limited  to  two  weeks,  but 
two  of  them  have  registered  a  vow  that  they  will  not  return 
home  until  they  have  secured  “  one  good  picture,"  even  if  it  keeps 
them  in  the  cold  and  snow  of  the  mountains,  away  from  their 
homes  and  quiet  firesides,  until  mid-winter.  Most  sincerely  do 
we,  their  friends  at  home,  hope  they  will  meet  with  success  enough 
to  repay  them  for  their  exertions.  They  go  supplied  with  baths, 
collodions,  and  developers  innumerable,  and  with  stocks  of  silver, 
&c.,  in  a  dry  condition,  and  if  they  smash  up  their  lenses  and 
cameras  in  the  mountain  passes  they  are  to  telegraph  to  some  of 
us  for  our  instruments,  while  Messrs.  Anthony  hold  themselves  in 
readiness  to  despatch  to  them  all  they  may  need  in  case  of  accident 
to  their  stock.  When  next  I  write  their  story  may  be  told. 

One  of  our  largest  publishing  firms,  who  have  been  largely 
engaged  in  the  card  album  business,  say  that  the  demand  for  albums 
is  decreasing,  and  that  the  run  is  now  on  school-books.  No 
noticeable  change  can  be  seen  in  the  demand  for  card-pictures; 
but  there  has  been  a  very  decided  increase  in  the  demand  for  im¬ 
perial  portraits — not  made  with  the  solar  camera,  but  on  14  X  18,  or 
large  plates,  direct;  and  large  lenses  are  now  in  demand  at  any  price. 

Yesterday  Mr.  Gutekunst  showed  me  an  addition  to  his  establish¬ 
ment  which  may  work  a  great  change  in  photography  here.  He 
has  been  continually  urged  to  teach  the  art,  as  practised  by  him, 
to  others  who  have  not  been  so  successful,  and  generally  he  has  a 
few  students  in  his  rooms ;  but  his  enormous  business  prevents 
these  students  from  having  much  chance  of  experimenting  under 
the  skylight.  To  afford  them  the  proper  opportunities  he  has  rented 
an  establishment  near  his  own,  in  which  he  has  fitted  up  a  number 
of  rooms  with  every  convenience  for  students.  The  skylight  in 
this  is  as  good  as  those  in  his  own  operating-rooms.  Here  his 
students  can  have  every  chance  to  practise.  They  will  prepare 
their  collodion,  &c.,  under  the  teaching  of  the  principal  operator  at 
head-quarters,  and  only  resort  to  the  new  establishment  to  practise 
what  they  have  learned.  In  the  same  building  his  brother-in-law 
has  opened  a  photographic  stock  depot,  in  which  only  the  very 
best  materials  are  to  be  kept,  all  of  which  will  be  guaranteed  as 
being  of  the  same  quality  as  what  is  used  by  Mr.  Gutekunst  himself. 
One  of  the  great  advantages  of  his  school  will  be  that  country 
operators  during  this  dull  season  can  have  a  chance  of  perfecting 
themselves  in  the  art  under  very  favourable  circumstances.  When 
the  establishment  is  in  operation  I  shall  say  more  about  it. 

Mr.  Boltwood,  of  the  firm  of  Seely  and  Boltwood,  of  New  York, 
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was  in  Philadelphia  last  week  ;  and,  after  visiting  many  galleries, 
he  said  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  leading  houses,  there 
was  still  a  disposition  to  make  very  intense  negatives.  He  says 
that  the  evil  is  carried  to  a  greater  extent  here  than  in  New  York, 
where  the  value  of  half-tones  is  being  appreciated  by  the  masses 
sooner  than  in  Philadelphia.  Those  to  whom  he  spoke  on  this 
subject  say  that  the  public  demand  there  white  and  black  pictures. 
I  do  wish  some  of  these  gentlemen  could  read  what  “A.  H.  W.”  said 
on  this  same  subject  in  one  of  his  “Bits  of  Chat” — which,  by  the 
way,  are  very  interesting  “  bits  of  chat,”  and  have  afforded  much 
pleasure  to  one  of  your  readers  at  least.  It  is  these  makers  of 
whity-black  pictures  who  decry  the  fuming  of  paper,  while  those 
who  know  what  a  good  negative  is  are  glad  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  increased  sensitiveness. 

Mr.  Borda  told  me  the  other  day  that  he  had  negatives,  made 
some  time  ago,  from  which  he  had  never  been  able  to  obtain 
prints  worth  looking  at  until  he  had  become  familiar  with  the  fumed 
paper  process,  and  now  he  can  produce  pictures  from  them  full  of 
detail  and  of  surpassing  brilliancy.  My  own  experience  confirms 
this ;  and  I  would  say  that  in  printing  on  any  new  sample  of  paper  I 
have  made  it  a  point  to  fume  some,  and  use  some  without  fuming, 
always  with  the  same  result,  until  I  have  begun  to  wonder  how  a 
picture  could  be  produced  without  the  aid  of  ammonia.  Hoping  to 
hear  that  it  has  had  a  fair  trial  in  Europe, — I  am,  with  due  regard, 

COLEMAN  SELLERS. 


star-  ‘We  are  at  all  times  willing  to  assist  our  Correspondents  to  the 
utmost  of  our  ability,  but  we  can  only  do  so  through  the  medium 
of  the  Journal.  We  cannot  give  private  replies  except  to  personal 
friends.  _ 

“ON  THE  EQUALISATION  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  IMAGE 
IN  FIELDS  OF  LARGE  ANGLE  PROJECTED  UPON  A 
FLAT  SURFACE.” 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  have  perused  Mr.  Bow’s  rather  angry  communication  pub¬ 
lished  in  your  last  number,  wherein  he  accuses  me  of  sundry  misdeeds, 
viz.: — Ascribing  to  him  “statements  and  crudities”  that  he  “most 
strongly  protests  against;”  “taking  hostile  hold”  of  his  “papers;” 
“  confusing  and  misquoting  them ;”  quoting  “  statements  and  measure¬ 
ments  in  the  first  paper  which  are  certainly  not  to  be  found  therein ;”  and 
making  a  “most  amusing  mistake,  beginning  at  line  43,”  &c. 

To  this  tremendous  list  of  alleged  offences  I  plead  not  guilty,  with  one 
trifling  exception,  viz.,  that  the  “statements  and  measurements”  are  to  be 
found  not  altogether  in  his  first,  but  partly  in  his  first  and  partly  in  his 
second  paper  published  in  consecutive  numbers  of  your  Journal. 

One  doubtful  case  of  accusation  I  leave  to  the  decision  of  your  readers. 
How  far  I  have  been  wrong  in  stating  that  Mr.  Bow  attempts  to 
“ account”  for  a  certain  effect  may  be  judged  from  the  following,  quoted 
from  his  first  communication  at  page  160  of  the  Journal : — 

“  There  is  probably  nothing  very  extreme  in  our  assumption  that  half 
the  actinic  force  may  be  lost  in  the  passage  through  the  thickest  part  of 
the  lens ;  and  the  equalising  effect  above  treated  of  has  no  doubt  a  very 
great  influence  on  the  practical  photographic  results  of  most  of  the  lenses 
in  present  use,  and  serves  to  explain  the  fact  which  may  have  puzzled 
us,”  &c.,  &c. 

Now  if  this  be  not  attempting  to  “account”  (and  on  rather  loose 
reasoning,  too)  for  the  effect  in  question,  I  do  not  know  what  is — “the 
lens”  in  the  above  quotation,  be  it  observed,  being  not  Mr.  Bow’s 
theoretic  lens,  but  one  or  more  of  the  photographic  lenses  in  ordinary  use. 

I  have  no  objection  to  state  my  chief  reason  for  criticising  Mr.  Bow’s 
paper.  I  consider  it,  however  well  intended,  to  have  a  vicious  tendency. 
Whatever  tends  to  promote  error  I  consider  in  this  light.  Irrespective 
of  any  errors  it  contains  (of  which  more  hereafter)  I  hold  that  so  far  as 
it  applies  to  lenses  in  use  it  is  chiefly  a  special  pleading  intended  for  the 
support  of  an  ad  captandum  statement  rather  inadvisedly  made,  and  cal¬ 
culated  to  prejudice  photographers  erroneously  in  respect  of  their  present 
lenses, — the  vicious  tendency  of  the  paper  being  much  augmented  by 
the  manner  in  which  its  author  has  intermingled  the  consideration  of 
existing  lenses  with  that  of  his  assumed  one.  Had  Mr.  Bow’s  paper  been 
confined  to  the  consideration  of  his  quasi-improved  lens  it  is  almost  cer¬ 
tain  that  neither  its  merits  nor  demerits  would  have  received  any  notice 
at  my  hands,  being  fully  satisfied  that  photographers  generally  would 
duly  appreciate  them. 

Mr.  Bow  says  that  I  do  not  “attack”  anything  he  has  “really  said”— 
a  statement  rather  at  variance,  by  the  way,  with  his  previous  assertion  of 
my  “taking  hostile  hold”  of  his  “papers.”  Mr.  Bow  is  a  perfect 
stranger  to  me,  excepting  so  far  as  my  reading  of  his  papers  in  your 
Journal.  _  I  criticised  his  paper  on  the  “equalisation”  without  the 
slightest  intention  of  misrepresenting  him  in  any  way;  not  only  this, 
biit  I  made  a  correction  where  I  supposed  he  would  have  done  so  himself. 
I  did  all  this,  I  apprehend,  in  a  gentlemanlike  manner,  and  regret  to 
have  to  observe  that  he  has  adopted  a  different  tone,  ■which,  however,  I 
hope  he  we  will  see  fit  to  amend. 


Mr.  Bow’s  late  letter  does  not  establish  any  part  of  his  paper  to  which 
I  have  taken  exception.  I  shall  here  shortly  rehearse  the  chief  points  at 
issue : — 

1.  Mr.  Bow  has  at  page  182  committed  the  error  of  using  the  equa¬ 
tion  of  absorption  for  visual  rays  in  constructing  a  table  for  actinic  ones. 
He  now  asserts  that  the  peculiar  absorption  of  actinic  rays  to  which  I 
have  called  attention  could  not  appreciably  affect  the  equalisation. 
It  does  affect  the  table,  and  that  very  appreciably,  making  it  right  for 
only  one  thickness,  and  wrong  for  all  others  above  or  below  that,  and 
which  must  proportionally  render  incorrect  any  conclusions  derived  from 
it.  As  Mr.  Bow  has  deferred  giving  any  information  as  to  data,  we  can¬ 
not  say  of  what  thickness  his  experimental  glass  was,  and  therefore  we  are 
unable  to  form  even  an  approximate  idea  of  how  much  his  table  is  in  error 

2.  Mr.  Bow  in  his  first  article  proposes  for  illustration  a  lens  subtending 
an  angle  of  twice  37°  28'  to  a  stop  placed  at  a  fourth  of  its  focus,  and  gives 
a  table  purporting  to  coincide  therewith.  His  second  article  commences 
with  a  correction  stating  that  the  table  was  constructed  for  a  lens  having 
the  stop  at  twice  the  first-named  distance,  and  the  last  paragraph  of  his 
paper  adopts  the  latter  (or  greater)  distance  for  the  stop.  Now  I  may 
confess  that  up  to  the  present  moment  it  is  an  enigma  to  me  which  of 
these  two  illustrative  lenses — viz.,  that  proposed  in  the  text  or  that  exhi¬ 
bited  in  the  table  of  his  first  article — Mr.  Bow  desires  us  to  consider  he 
adopts.  On  the  one  hand  we  can  hardly  suppose  him  to  commit  the  ab¬ 
surdity  of  proposing  for  consideration,  still  less  for  use,  a  lens  which 
from  the  extraordinary  distance  taken  from  the  stop  would  for  any  given 
focus  require  to  be  of  double  the  diameter,  four  times  the  thickness,  and  be 
in  construction  four  to  six  times  the  cost  of  the  largest  diameter  useful  for 
any  purpose  but  that  of  absorbing  light.  On  the  other  hand  there  does 
appear  to  be  a  fascination  (to  him)  in  making  matters  meet ;  and  in  the 
last  and  final  paragraph  of  his  paper  on  “equalisation”  he  certainly  adopts 
this  enormity  of  a  lens. 

3.  I  refer  to  Mr.  Bow’s  statement  that  I  have  made  a  “most  amusing 
mistake.”  It  is  well,  perhaps,  to  be  occasionally  amusing,  but  in  the 
present  case  I  feel  bound  to  hand  over  the  honour  to  whom  it  is  due.  I 
have  made  no  mistake,  amusing  or  otherwise,  “  beginning  at  line  43  ”  of 
my  late  paper.  My  text  and  my  table  there  are  mutually  explanatory, 
and  admit,  I  expect,  of  no  misconstruction.  Mr.  Bow  says  that  “the  focal 
length  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  equalising  effect.”  It  has 
to  do  with  the  practice  of  it.  Mr.  Bow  states  that  the  equalising  effect  “  is 
almost  solely  dependent  upon  the  density  of  the  centre  compared  with 
that  at  the  parts  where  the  37°  28'  oblique  pencils  traverse  the  lens.” 
What  this  obscure  passage  is  intended  to  mean  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
explain,  but  I  may  observe  that  the  “  density”  at  centre  and  other  parts 
of  a  lens  must  be  considered  the  same. 

The  proposition  I  have  given  in  my  paper  (see  line  46,  commencing  with 
“Lenses  which  are  similar  in  construction,”  &c.,  and  which  includes  my 
amusing  mistake)  may  be  illustrated  in  a  practical  manner,  as  follows  : — 

If  we  construct  a  lens  of  any  given  kind  of  glass — say  of  2>\  inches  focus, 
and  subtending  an  angle  of  say  twice  37°  28'  to  a  stop  placed  at  half  the 
focal  distance  (Mr.  Bow’s  last  illustrative  lens) — it  will  have  a  certain 
thickness  at  its  centre,  and  a  certain  amount  there  of  absorbing  power  ; 
and  if  we  also  construct  a  lens  of  the  same  glass,  of  double  (7  inches) 
focus,  subtending  the  same  angle  to  a  stop  placed  at  the  same  proportionate 
distance,  it  will  have  double  the  thickness  at  its  centre,  and,  consequently, 
possess  a  much  greater  absorbing  power.  I  refer  to  my  table,  published 
at  page  402  of  the  current  volume  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy,  which  shows  the  relative  absorption  for  light  for  three  lenses  A, 
B,  and  C,  which  table  forms  a  part  and  parcel  of  my  “  most  amusing 
mistake.” — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  THOMAS  GRUBB. 

Dublin,  Nov.  7,  1863.  ^ 

FORMIC  ACID  DEVELOPMENT. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society 
of  the  7th  ult.,  which  was  reported  in  The  British  J ournal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy  of  the  loth  October,  occurs  the  following  passage : — 

“  The  past  year  has  been  rife  in  discussions  respecting  the  merits  of 
various  developers,  many  advocating  the  use  of  pyrogallic  with  formic 
acid  as  recommended  by  Mr.  H.  Claudet  and  Mr.  Malone,  as  necessitating 
an  even  shorter  exposure  than  that  required  with  iron  and  acetic  acid. 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  this  developer  generally  requires  an  after 
intensifying.” 

Now,  Sir,  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  correct  this  statement  ?  One  of 
the  chief  points  in  my  process  is  that  no  intensifying  is  required  ;  it  is  one 
of  the  advantages  for  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  recommend  it,  as  I 
stated  when  first  published. 

The  only  mode  of  intensifying  in  this  process — if  the  negative  requires 
it  in  consequence  of  having  been  a  little  over  exposed  in  the  camera — is 
to  add  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  fifteen  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver,  dis¬ 
solved  in  one  ounce  of  distilled  water,  into  the  developer  and  continue 
the  operation. 

I  may  say,  for  the  last  three  years,  I  have  made  use  of  this  process. 
I  have  never  after-intensified.  Should  after-intensification  be  necessary, 
I  abandon  the  plate  as  useless,  and  take  another  negative.  In  ordinary 
steady  working  light  I  very  seldom,  indeed,  am  obliged  to  add  free 
nitrate  of  silver  solution  to  the  developer.  The  finest  negatives  I  produce 
are  those  which  come  out  immediately  and  are  developed  without  any 
intensifying  either  before  or  after.— I  am,  yours  &c., 

November  11th,  1863.  HENRY  CLAUDET. 
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ON  THE  IMPROVED  FOTHERGILL  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — In  the  last  number  of  The  British  J oubnal  of  Photography 
Mr.  Fothergill  invites  communications  from  those  practising  Hannaford’s 
modification  of  the  Fothergill  process.  I  have  practised  it  for  the  last 
two  years  or  more,  and  I  consider  it  the  most  uniform  and  certain  in  its 
results  as  far  as  large  plates  are  concerned.  The  original  process  was  very 
difficult  and  uncertain  for  large  plates ;  hut  its  simplicity  and  the  bril¬ 
liancy  of  the  negatives,  when  they  happened  to  he  right,  were  both 
recommendations  in  its  favour.  I  use  diluted  albumen,  one  white  of  egg 
to  five  ounces  distilled  water,  and  wash  thoroughly  in  three  changes  of 
water,  both  after  exciting  the  plate  and  also  after  covering  with  albumi¬ 
nate  of  silver.  I  developed  a  plate  last  month  that  had  been  prepared  in 
August,  1862,  and  it  was  as  clean  and  sensitive  as  the  day  after  it  had 
been  prepared.  At  the  sea-side  last  year,  with  a  No.  3  Ross’s  landscape 
lens  for  10  x  8  plates,  my  exposure  was  from  two  and  a-half  to  five 
minutes.  I  had  a  few  tannin  plates  with  me,  which  I  exposed  seven  to 
ten  minutes ;  but  as  upwards  of  a  week  elapsed  before  I  could  develope 
any  of  my  plates,  not  one  of  these  last-named  proved  worth  anything. — 
I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  H.  LEATHER. 

Bradford ,  Nov.  6th,  1863. 

[In  a  conversation  we  had  recently  with  Mr.  Fothergill,  he  remarked 
upon  the  advantage  he  had  found  in  using  undiluted  albumen,  as  producing 
greater  uniformity  of  result  and  involving  no  inconvenience,  as  the 
surplus  of  albumen  is  washed  away  before  drying  the  plate.  The  tannin 
plates  to  which  you  allude  may  have  been  prepared  by  the  process  first 
published  by  Major  Russell  instead  of  by  his  more  recent  formula,  and, 
if  so,  the  comparison  was  scarcely  a  fair  one. — Ed.] 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  TRANSPARENCIES  AND  THE 
MAGIC  LANTERN. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir,— Mr.  Highley’s  chapters  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy  have  proved  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  magic  lantern  may  be 
made  most  useful  to  clergymen  and  others  in  elucidating  the  noble  work 
of  the  mission  field.  I  would  ask,  through  the  medium  of  your  widely- 
circulated  journal,  bishops  and  missionaries  beyond  the  seas  to  send  home 
negatives  of  the  natives,  scenes  in  the  country  in  which  they  are  stationed, 
and  interesting  events,  to  he  converted  into  transparencies  for  the  magic 
lantern,  for  use  in  the  national  school -room  or  elsewhere.  Their  utility  to 
the  lecturer  is  manifest ;  and,  probably,  they  might  be  a  means  of  increasing 
an  interest  amongst  the  many  in  missionary  operations. — I  am,  yours  &c., 

November  7th,  1863.  A  COUNTRY  CLERGYMAN. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  HISTORY. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Will  you  kindly  reply  to  the  following  queries  in  the  next  num¬ 
ber  of  The  British  J ournal  of  Photography  ? 

1.  In  what  year  did  Professor  Wheatstone  discover  or  invent  the 
stereoscope  F 

2.  In  what  year  did  Gustave  le  Grey  and  Mr.  Scott  Archer  discover  or 
use  collodion  on  glass  for  photography  P 

3.  Who 'first  employed  albumen  for  views  and  transparencies'? 

4.  Was  Daguerre  sole  inventor  of  the  Daguerreotype  ? — I  am,  yours,  &c. 

Brighton,  9th  Nov.,  1863.  HISTORICUS. 

[1.  We  do  not  accurately  remember;  hut  we  certainly  saw  one  of  his 

reflecting  stereoscopes  in  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851. 

2.  In  1850. 

3.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor,  in  1848. 

4.  No  ;  he  invented  the  process  in  conjunction  with  Niepce,  the  uncle 
of  the  gentleman  above  alluded  to.— Ed.] 


ANSWERS  VO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

R. — S.  II. — G. —  O.  R.— Received. 

L.  Y. — J.  J. — Received:  attention  in  due  course. 

Dubious. —  Both  the  makers  you  name  construct  first-class  lenses.  You  will 
do  well  in  taking  either.  Our  own  preference  Is  rather  in  favour  of  the  first 
named  by  you. 

D. — If  you  refer  again  to  the  article  by  A.  Martin  you  will  perceive  that  it 
is  not  needful  to  know  the  “  equivalent”  of  Marseilles  soap  in  order  to  practice 
Quaglio’s  process. 

Re  Nat  a. —-The  dark  line  in  your  negative  evidently  proceeds  from  the 
admission  of  light  upon  the  lower  edge  of  your  plate  while  in  what  ought  to 
be  the  dark  slide.  It  is  probably  the  hinged  joint  which  is  “  leaky.” 

Robespierre. — 'Your  specimen  of  portraiture  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes ;  but 
we  do  not  call  it  a  card-portrait  (although  you  have  mounted  it  upon  one  of 
the  usual  album-sized  cards)  because  it  comprises  but  part  of  the  figure  on  too 
large  a  scale. 

Novice. — We  have  an  article  on  the  subject  partly  written.  It  will  appear 
as  soon  as  we  can  find  space  for  it,  but  how  soon  that  may  be  we  cannot  predict. 

Professor  0.  N.  Rood. — Received,  and  article  in  type.  Reply  to  private 
note  in  due  course. 

C.  B.  F. — We  strongly  advise  you  to  try  the  Fothergill  process  as  given  in 
our  last  issue.  We  have  never  worked  any  dry  process  that  we  prefer  to  it  in 
some  form  or  other ;  even  the  tannin  process  is  improved  by  washing  off  the 

superfluous  tannin. 

Chemicus. — We  are  unacquainted  with  any  work  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  subject  of  the  manufacture  of  photographic  chemicals.  You  will  find  most 
information  thereon  in  Hardwich’s  Manual,  wherein  are  given  any  special  par¬ 
ticulars  not  usually  included  in  general  works  on  chemistry,  while  those  that 
are  readily  found  in  the  latter  are  usually  omitted. 


H.  B. — Instead  of  two  or  three  the  patents  connected  with  photolithography 
number  more  nearly  two  or  three  dozen.  Wc  cannot  give  you  the  numbers 
and  dates  of  them  without  doing  that  which  you  can  as  easily  do  for  yourself. 
Procure  from  the  Patent  Office  in  Southampton  Buildings,  London,  a  printed 
list  of  all  patents  connected  with  photography,  which  you  can  obtain  for  a 
trifling  sum,  and  you  will  find  therein  all  the  information  for  which  you  a>k. 

Perplexed. —  There  is  no  mystery  in  the  matter  at  all.  It  was  not  until 
makers  of  collodion  began  to  use  methylated  ether  that  any  difficulty  was  ex¬ 
perienced  in  using  pyrogallic  acid  as  a  developer ;  and  when  the  ether  and 
alcohol  are  pure  we  do  not  find  any  advantage  in  using  an  iron  developer  in 
warm  weather,  whereas  there  arc  some  disadvantages.  See  a  short  paper  in 
our  last  issue,  by  Mr.  Fothergill,  whereiu  this  subject  is  incidentally  alluded  to. 

II.  J.  M. — 1.  A  quarter-plate  lens  of  the  description  you  name  is  very  ill 
adapted  for  taking  carte  portraits,  either  with  or  without  diaphragms. — 2.  With¬ 
out  the  lens  it  is  impossible  to  state  correctly  the  best  place  for  the  diaphragm. 
It  should  be  located  between  the  component  lenses  proportionally  to  their  re¬ 
spective  foci. — 3.  We  do  not  recommend  the  lens  at  all,  consequently  we  cannot 
recommend  any  particular  diaphragm  to  be  used  with  it  for  your  purpose,  to 
which  it  is  inapplicable. 

A.B. — Your  shading  is  good,  and  in  fact  the  curtain  is  the  only  fault  wc 
find  with  your  carte  at  all.  Damask  generally  looks  exceedingly  well  for  a  cur¬ 
tain,  but  it  should  be  all  of  one  colour.  There  is,  however,  an  excellent 
material,  the  name  of  which  we  are  unacquainted  with,  but  it  is  very  likely  to 
be  “rep,”  the  pattern  being  a  sort  of  honeycomb  (all of  one  colour),  which 
causes  the  material  to  fall  most  gracefully.  A  light  border  and  tassel  enhance 
the  effect  when  judiciously  used. 

Thames. — Of  course  we  know  something  about  the  Amateur  Photographic 
Association,  which  is  still  in  existence,  and,  we  believe,  flourishing,  at  No.  12, 
York-place,  Portman-square.  The  catalogue  for  this  year  has  been  published 
about  two  months  back,  the  removal  to  the  new  quarters  having  caused  a  littlo 
delay.  You  state  that  you  have  written  to  the  Secretary,  but  have  had  no  re¬ 
ply  ;  probably  you  addressed  your  letter  to  the  old  locality,  which  will  account 
for  his  not  having  received  it.  The  matter  to  which  you  allude  privately  is, 
we  believe,  a  malicious  libel. 

J.  L. — The  tube  through  which  the  sun  shines  in  Mr.  Stuart’s  solar  camera 
is  attached  to  the  outside  of  the  camera,  and  parallel  to  its  axis  ;  therefore 
when  the  sun  shines  through  the  tube  the  axis  of  the  camera  must  be  pointed 
directly  towards  the  sun,  and  by  its  aid  the  operator  is  able  to  work  the 
machinery  which  turns  the  camera,  so  as  to  be  sure  that  the  latter  is  always 
kept  in  its  correct  position  without  the  necessity  of  inspecting  the  proof  while 
being  printed.  The  contrivance  is  very  simple,  yet  very  effective,  and  closely 
resembles  the  “finder”  of  a  telescope. 

E.  B. — Your  letter  of  29th  ult.  only  reached  us  when  we  were  “  at  press  ” 
with  our  last.  The  spots  on  your  proof  appear  to  us  to  be  caused  by  minuto 
splashes  of  something  that  discharges  the  colour  from  the  faint  half-tones. 
You  have  something  near  your  prints  when  being  washed  which  drips,  we 
should  imagine— certainly  there  is  no  nucleus  to  the  spots,  and  they  are  there¬ 
fore  not  likely  to  be  caused  by  faults  in  the  paper.  The  posing  and  photo¬ 
graphy  are  good,  but  the  illumination  is  too  direct.  You  want  more  obliquity 
of  light  to  give  roundness  to  the  features. 

Beta. — With  the  honey  process  you  may,  as  a  rule,  reckon  the  exposure 
required  to  be  about  double  that  for  the  same  collodion,  bath  and  developer, 
if  used  without  the  preservative.  You  state  the  diameter  of  your  lens,  but  not 
the  size  of  the  diaphragm  nor  the  focal  length,  which  are  the  important  points ; 
however,  at  a  guess  you  will  require  for  a  rather  dim  interior  about  an  hour’s 
exposure  at  this  time  of  year.  To  copy  stereographs  as  transparencies,  twin 
double  combination  lenses  used  in  a  bi-lens  camera  are  well  suited,  and  you 
will  probably  obtain  better  proofs  for  your  purpose  than  by  superposition. 

T.  G.  P.  (Trim). — 1.  The  front  combination  of  a  half -plate  portrait  lens 
such  as  you  name  may  be  removed  and  screwed  into  the  place  of  the  back 
combination  of  the  same  fitting  (the  latter  being  removed  altogether) ,  and  can 
be  used  for  taking  a  landscape  of  whole  -plate  size ;  but  it  will  only  be  a  make¬ 
shift,  and  will  produce  very  distorted  marginal  lines,  and  not  first-rate  defini¬ 
tion  in  those  parts.  2.  To  render  old  collodion  baths  fit  for  printing  first 
make  them  slightly  alkaline,  then  drop  in  a  solution  of  cifric  acid,  when  a 
precipitate  will  be  formed  carrying  down  with  it  the  iodide  of  silver  and 
organic  matter ;  filter  and  strengthen.  3.  Common  black  varnish  applied  to 
the  back  of  the  plate  will  answer.  Benzole  or  turpentine  will  generally  re¬ 
move  black  varnish.  4.  Patent  starch  is  preferable  for  attaching  your  proofs 
to  the  cards.  _ _ 

j^-gp  All  Editorial  Communications,  Books  for  Review,  &c.,  should 
he  forwarded  to  the  Editor ,  GEORGE  SHADBOLT,  2,  Upper  Hornsey 
Biss,  London,  N. 

All  Advertisements  and  Letters  on  the  Business  of  this  Journal 
to  he  addressed  to  the  Publisher,  32,  Castle  Street,  Liverpool. 


NOTIOE.--Ord.ers  for  this  Journal  sent  through  Provincial  Booksellers  to  their 
London  Correspondents,  ought  to  ensure  its  delivery  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  on  the  day  of  publication.  The  London  Wholesale  Agents  are  E. 
MARLBOROUGH  &  Co.,  4,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  E.C.— When  any  difficulty  is  ex¬ 
perienced  in  so  procuring  it  punctually,  the  orders  should  be  sent  direct  to  the 
Publisher,  32,  Castle  Street,  Liverpool. 
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THE  BRITISH  JOURNAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ALMANAC 
FOR  1864. — We  beg  to  announce  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  Publisher  to  present  to  the  readers  of  this  Journal,  with 
the  number  to  be  published  on  the  1st  January  next,  The 
British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  for  1864.  The 
Editorship  has  been  entrusted  to  the  able  hands  of  Mr. 
Emerson  J.  Reynolds,  and  the  forthcoming  edition  will  em¬ 
brace  many  new  and  important  features.  The  Publisher 
trusts  that  the  new  issue  of  this  popular  and  successful 
brochure  will  be  found  replete  with  all  that  is  useful  and 
necessary  to  keep  amateurs  and  professionals  au  courant 
with  the  rapid  progress  of  the  art-science  of  photography. 

Advertisers  are  requested  to  make  early  application  for  the  small 
space  devoted  to  business  announcements. 


Methylated  Spirit. — Our  readers  will  find  at  page  441  of 
the  last  number  a  very  interesting  paper  by  Mr.  Nicol,  read 
before  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  treating  of  the  com¬ 
parative  merits  of  pure  and  methylated  spirit  when  used  for 
making  collodion.  We  should  only  betoo  glad  to  bo  able  to  endorse 
Mr.  Nmol's  conclusions,  which  tally  with  those  of  our  esteemed 
contributor,  Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor,  and  we  sincerely  hope  he  may 
succeed  in  converting  us  to  his  opinion ;  but  we  feel  in  duty 
bound  to  point  to  a  weak  point  in  the  evidence  in  favour  of 
non-injury  to  the  sensitising  bath— we  mean  the  absence  of  any 
intimation  of  the  nature  of  the  developer  employed  for  bring¬ 
ing  out  the  latent  image  on  the  plates  exhibited  by  Mr.  Nicol. 
The  charge  we  make  against  methylated  spirit  is  that  it  injures 
the  bath  solution,  so  that  if  pyro gallic  acid  be  used  as  a  de¬ 
veloper  with  such  a  solution  the  photographer  sooner  or  later 
“comes  to  grief” — generally  “sooner.”  Now,  this  point  is  of 
more  importance  than  appears  on  the  face  of  it,  because  pyro- 
gallic  and  gallic  acids  are  more  frequently  needed  for  dry-plate 
development  than  an  iron  salt,  especially  when  albumen  or 
I  tannin  are  employed  as  preservative  ingredients.  We  therefore 
desire  to  refer  the  question  again  to  Mr.  Nicol,  convinced  that 
if  h®  will  pursue  to  exhaustion  what  he  has  so  wrell  began,  he 
will  confer  a  benefit  upon  his  photographic  brethren  which 
they  will  not  easily  forget. 

Actinism. — The  estimation  of  the.  amount  or  intensity  of 
i  the  chemical  force  pent  up  in  the  solar  rays,  is  a  matter  of  so 
much  importance  in  its  relations  to  both  the  theory  and  practice 
I  of  photography,  that  we  need  offer  but  little  apology  for  laying 
some  comments  on  the  subject  before  our  readers.  Eet  us  pre¬ 
mise,  at  the  outset,  that  though  the  term  “actinism,”  as  applied 
to  solar  chemical  action,  is  both  incorrect  and  unmeaning  in  the 
abstract,  yet,  since  its  use  is  conventional,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  employ  it.  The  merest  tyro  in  photography  is  well  aware 
that  the  amount  of  exposure  required  in  order  to  impress  the 
sensitive  surface  of  the  photographic  plate  is  subject  to  wide 
variations  at  different  times.  Other  conditions  being  the  same, 
the  alteration  in  duration  of  exposure  must  be  due  to  the  vary¬ 


ing  chemical  activity  of  the  light.  It  would,  therefore,  ob* 
viously  be  a  matter  of  no  ordinary  interest  to  ascertain  the 
relative  amounts  of  actinism  present  in  the  solar  light  at  a  fixed 
hour— -say  noon-each  day  throughout  the  year  ;  a  definite  law 
or  connection  with  meteorological  observations  might  be  thus 
established,  which  would  probably  tend  to  render  photographers 
less  dependent  on  chance  than  they  are  at  present  for  timing 
the  proper  exposure  in  the  camera.  Independent  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  which  actinometric  observations  would  confer  on  photo¬ 
graphy,  pure  science  would  be  likewise  materially  benefited. 
Such  being  the  case,  then,  it  is  not  surprising  that  many  methods, 
more  or  less  efficient,  have  been  proposed  for  attaining  the  end 
in  view.  Of  the  more  important  of  these  we  will  now  give  a 
brief  resume. 

In  1843  Dr.  Draper,  of  New  York,  described  an  instrument 
which  he  called  a  tithonometer.  It  consists  simply  of  a  curved 
tube,  open,  at  one  end.  At  the  closed  extremity  a  mixture  of 
chlorine  and  hydrogen  gases,  confined  by  strong  hydrochloric 
acid,  is  exposed  to  the  action  of 'light  during  a  given  time.  This 
causes  the  combination  of  the  two  gases,  and  consequent  diminu¬ 
tion  of  volume,  which  is  indirectly  determined  by  the  fall  of  the 
liquid  in  the  open,  and  graduated  extremity  of  the  U-tube. 
Simple  though  this  method  be  in  principle,  it  requires  attention 
to  a  number  of  precautions  in  order  to  obtain  good  results 
with  it ;  but  the  principal  practical  objection  is,  that  the  use  of 
a  galvanic  battery  is  necessary  in  making  each  experiment.  In 
1857  Dr.  Draper  published  an  actinometric  method,  based  on 
the  observation  that  peroxalata  of  iron,  when  exposed  to  light, 
is  resolved  into  protoxalate  of  iron  and  carbonic  acid  gas.  From 
the  volume  of  the  latter  evolved  he  proposed  to  estimate  the 
chemical  power  of  the  light.  This  plan  was  further  improved 
by  Mr.  H.  N.  Draper,  of  Dublin,  who  suggested  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  carbonic  acid  by  weight,  and  not  by  the  less  accurate 
method  of  estimation  by  volume.  About  the  same  time,  M.  Niepce 
de  St.  Victor  used  peroxalate  of  uranium  or  its  equivalent. 
This,  when  exposed  to  solar  light,  is  reduced  with  evolution  of 
carbonic  acid  gas;  which  could  subsequently  be  measured  or 
weighed,  as  Mr.  Draper  suggests.  The  next  most  important 
stride  towards  simplification  was  made  recently  by  Dr.  Roscoe, 
of  Manchester,  who,  by  an  ingenious  contrivance,  regulates  the 
exposure  of  pieces  of  the  usual  sensitised  photographic  paper  to  the 
light :  the  degree  of  darkening  produced  in  a  given  time  is  the 
measure  of  actinic  power.  The  principal  objection  to  this  plan  is 
the  well-known  difficulty  in  preparing  paper  of  uniform  composi¬ 
tion  .  The  last  method  to  be  noticed  is  that  so  recently  described 
by  Dr.  Phipson  in  our  pages,  and  depending  on  the  reduction  of 
molybdic  acid  in  sulphuric  solution  to  the  state  of  molybdic 
oxide,  and  the  subsequent  estimation  of  the  amount  of  the 
latter  by  means  of  a  standard  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potash.  It  is  obvious  that  most  of  these  modes  of  procedure 
involve  some  trouble,  which,  if  incurred  daily,  would  become 
rather  irksome.  The  best  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  is  afforded 
by  the  fact  that  none  of  the  earlier  experimentalists  have  ever 
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published  regular  actinometric  tables.  The  objection  of  trouble 
scarcely  applies  to  Dr.  Roscoe’s  plan ;  but  in  its  present  form  the 
results  obtained  by  its  aid  cannot  be  looked  upon  with  much  con¬ 
fidence.  No  measure  of  actinism  will  probably  ever  come  into 
general  use,  unless  it  be  self-acting,  so  to  speak,  and  the  results 
can  be  obtained  by  simple  inspection  and  without  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  any  analytical  operations ;  moreover,  the  indications 
should  be  unmistakeable,  and  not  dependent  on  the  opinion  of 
the  observer.  It  appears  to  us  that  other  lines  of  investigation 
are  open,  in  addition  to  the  purely  chemical  methods  already 
mentioned ;  for  instance,  Professor  Stokes  has  shown,  in  his 
valuable  researches,  that  the  chemical  power  of  any  light  is 
directly  proportional  to  the  degree  in  which  it  is  capable  of 
exciting  fluorescence.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  if  we  had 
a  sufficiently  delicate  scale  of  fluorescence  we  should  have  a 
simple  means  for  measuring  actinism.  Again  :  we  know  that 
it  is  impossible  to  annihilate  force  when  the  solar  rays  bring 
about  a  chemical  action ;  though  the  “  actinism  ”  of  the  light 
is  expended,  it  is  not  lost,  but  must  be  converted  into  another 
force.  If  the  exact  physical  relation  between  the  amounts  of 
light  expended  and  of  force  developed  could  be  clearly  made 
out,  the  measurement  of  the  quantity  or  intensity  of  the  latter 
might  form  the  basis  of  a  system  of  actinometry.  It  might  be 
urged  that  either  of  these  modes  of  estimation  must  necessarily 
be  indirect,  but  it  is  obviously  of  little  moment  whether  the 
amount  jof  actinism  is  determined  directly  or  otherwise,  if  the 
principle  of  the  method  used  rest  on  a  sound  experimental  basis. 

We  commend  the  whole  subject  to  the  consideration  of  our 
readers  as  one  well  worthy  of  attention.  Experimental  photo¬ 
graphers  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  investigate  all  questions  con¬ 
nected  with  the  chemical  actions  of  light,  by  reason  of  their 
close  acquaintance  with  its  results  ;  let  us  hope,  therefore,  that 
the  day  may  not  be  far  distant  when  the  estimation  of  actinism 
will  be  as  simple  an  operation  as  the  determination  of  the 
atmospheric  pressure  is  at  present.  E.  J.  R. 

Liverpool  Photographers. — We  are  happy  to  announce 
the  formation  of  a  new  Photographic  Society  in  Liverpool. 
Many  of  our  readers  will  recollect  that  the  old  Society  was, 
some  years  back,  incorporated  with  the  Historic  Society  of 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire ;  but  notwithstanding  the  prestige  of 
that  body,  the  amalgamation  did  not  advance  the  interests  of 
our  art-science  on  the  banks  of  the  Mersey.  The  new  Society 
is  to  be  designated  the  LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION  ;  and  our  friend  Mr.  John  Glover, 
an  enthusiastic  amateur,  and  a  valued  correspondent  of  this 
Journal,  has  consented  to  perform  the  duties  of  Honorary  Sec¬ 
retary.  Under  his  auspices  we  can  safely  predict  a  successful 
issue  for  the  undertaking.  The  Library  and  Museum  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Liverpool  Corporation  has  handsomely  granted 
to  the  new  Society  the  free  use  of  the  Lecture  Room  at  the 
Free  Library  and  Museum,  William  Brown  Street. 


ON  THE  RELATIVE  TRANSPARENCY  TO  ACTINIC  RAYS 
OP  GLASS  AND  OTHER  MEDIA,  &c. 

Bj'-  Thomas  Grubb,  M.R.I.A. 

Scarcity  of  time  compels  me  to  send  at  present  a  brief  mention 
only  of  the  results  of  those  experiments  to  which  I  alluded  in 
my  recent  paper,  published  at  page  420  of  the  Journal — sufficient 
however,  I  trust,  to  afford  some  “crumbs  of  comfort”  respecting 
the  absorbing  power  of  our  present  lenses. 

Some  preliminary  explanation  is  perhaps  desirable,  particularly 
to  those  who  do  not  generally  interest  themselves  in  such  matters 
beyond  the  simple  practice  of  photography,  and  who  are,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  not  likely  to  be  aware  of  recent  investigations  touching 
those  rays  but  for  which  photography  Avould  be  not  only  a  mis¬ 
nomer  but  a  dead  letter. 

Photography,  in  the  shape  of  the  photographic  developed  image 
of  the  solar  spectrum,  gave  us,  if  not  a  more  direct,  at  least  a  more 
palpable  and  detailed,  view  than  any  of  which  we  were  previously 
possessed  of  the  chemical  rays,  by  exhibiting  their  effects  in  the  shape 
of  a  photographic  image  of  the  prismatic  spectrum  of  chemical  rays, 


one  of  the  remarkable  points  of  which  is  that  beyond  the  place  of 
the  most  highly  refrangible  visible  rays  there  is  a  place  of  great 
chemical  or  actinic  intensity,  due  of  course  to  actinic  but  invisible 
rays :  hence  those  highly-dispersive  actinic  rays  which  mere  only 
visible  through  their  effects,  have  been  called  invisible  rays.  We 
are  indebted  to  the  researches  and  beautiful  experiments  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Stokes  for  the  means  of  rendering  those  rays  visible,  and  at 
his  suggestion  we  get  over  the  misnomer  of  “  invisible  ”  by  calling 
them  “fluorescent”  rays. 

If  we  arrest,  by  interposing  a  suitable  medium,  the  rays  of  light 
belonging  to  the  prismatic  solar  spectrum,  and  receive  the  fluores¬ 
cent  rays  on  a  polished  edge  of  a  thick  piece  of  glass  stained  with 
the  oxide  of  uranium  (one  of  the  methods  of  Professor  Stokes  for 
rendering  them  visible),  we  may  observe,  on  looking  down  through 
the  polished  face  of  the  uranium  glass,  the  fluorescent  rays  pene¬ 
trating  more  or  less  deeply  into  its  substance,  and  forming  a  zig¬ 
zag  line,  showing  the  depth  of  penetration  in  the  substance  of  the 
glass.  On  interposing  a  plate  of  quartz  little  or  no  appreciable 
effect  is  produced,  but  on  interposing  a  thin  plate  of  the  most 
transparent  glass  a  large  diminution  of  the  previous  fluorescent 
rays  is  evident,  showing  a  corresponding  absorbence  by  the  thin 
glass  plate.  Hence  we  naturally  conclude  that  a  lens  of  rock 
crystal  must  be,  cceteris  paribus,  much  more  intense  in  photo¬ 
graphic  action  than  a  lens  made  of  either  the  purest  specimen  of 
glass  extant  or  any  likely  to  be  ever  produced. 

The  investigations  of  Professor  Stokes  have  been  followed  up 
with  energy  by  others.  A  very  interesting  communication  on  the 
subject  was  made  in  March  last,  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Miller,  to  a  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Institution,  to  which  I  would  refer. 

The  source  of  light  in  his  experiments  was  the  electric  spark 
obtained  between  two  metallic  wires,  and  he  has  taken  a  number 
of  photographs  of  the  actinic  prismatic  spectrum,  interposing 
screens  of  both  solid  and  fluid  media  (the  latter  contained  between 
parallel  plates  of  rock  crystal). 

The  photographs  so  taken  are,  of  course,  so  many  registers  of 
the  effect  of  the  several  screens  interposed  ;  and  from  a  compari¬ 
son  of  these  Dr.  Miller  has  formed  a  table  of  the  relative  trans¬ 
parency  to  actinic  rays,  in  which  rock  crystal,  ice,  and  fluor  spar 
are  placed  at  74,  while  thin  glass  is  placed  at  20 — which,  to  the 
cursory  reader,  might  seem  to  imply  that  crystal  is  nearly  four 
times  as  permeable  to  actinic  rays  as  glass.  It,  should,  however 
be  borne  in  mind  that  Dr.  Miller’s  source  of  light  was  the  electric, 
which  possesses  actinic  rays  of  a  very  high  dispersive  power,  and 
therefore  forms  an  exceedingly  long  spectrum  four  to  five  times 
perhaps  that  of  the  visual ;  also,  the  effect  of  the  screen  introduced 
generally  acts  most  powerfully  on  the  highly  dispersive  rays,  and 
probably  Dr.  Miller’s  table  of  relative  transparency  has  been 
formed  chiefly  in  relation  to  the  length  of  the  spectrum  remaining 
after  the  interposition  of  the  substance  under  examination.  Both 
Professor  Stokes’s  and  Dr.  Miller’s  experiments,  however,  evidently 
lead  us  to  expect  a  high  degree  of  absorbence  of  glass  as  com¬ 
pared  with  rock  crystal. 

From  some  considerations  (which  I  shall  not  here  diverge  to 
mention)  I  have  been  led  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  so  high  an 
absorbent  power  in  glass  as  these  experiments  would  suggest, 
and  to  consider  it  desirable  that  experiments  which  would  test 
more  directly  than  any  previous  ones,  not  the  length  of  the 
actinic  spectrum  absorbed,  but  the  proportion  of  photographic  in 
tensity  (for  these  highly  refrangible  fluorescent  rays  may  have  a 
very  inferior  photographic  action)  available  after  passing  the  rays 
through  an  ordinary  photographic  lens. 

The  experiments  which  have  been  taken  into  hand  with  this 
view  have  a  threefold  object,  viz.  : — 1.  To  ascertain  with  sufficient 
accuracy  (at  least  for  practical  purposes)  the  relative  photographic 
intensity  or  quickness  of  glass  and  rock  crystal  lenses..  2.  The 
ratio  or  law  of  absorbence  (for  glass,  &c.)  of  the  more  highly  re¬ 
frangible  rays  of  the  solar  spectrum,  and  the  same  for  the  less. re¬ 
frangible,  which  two — viz.,  the  more  and  the  less  refrangible 
actinic  rays — will  probably  be  found  to  have  a  different  ratio  ot 
absorbence  for  the  same  glass.  3.  To  eliminate  the  absorbence 
by  surfaces  from  that  by  substances. 

The  experiments  are  naturally  of  a  tedious  character,  as.  many 
probably  as  a  dozen  photographs  on  an  average  being  i-equired  to 
establish  any  one  point  with  moderate  precision.  I  cannot  attempt 
to  go  into  the  modus  operandi  at  present,  but  conclude  with  the 
mention  of  two  results,  which  alone  have  included  the  taking  o 
about  thirty  photographs,  and  which  are  amongst  the  most  inte 
resting  results  as  yet  obtained,  viz.: — 

1.  The  relative  photographic  intensity  of  two  lenses  one  a 
double  cemented  combination  of  crown  and  flint  glass,  the  other  a 
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single  lens  of  rock  crystal,  both  lenses  being  of  six  inches  focus 
(nearly) — appears  from  a  mean  of  experiments  to  be  as  27  to  31, 
or  as  87  to  100.  In  other  words,  the  compound  lens  appears  to 
arrest  only  13  rays  out  of  every  100  more  than  the  crystal  lens. 

2.  After  eliminating  those  chemical  rays,  which  are  probably 
arrested  by  a  very  thin  glass,  and  rays  lost  by  surfaces,  which 
latter  loss  is  unavoidable  even  in  rock  crystal— a  piece  of  crown 
glass,  the  manufacture  of  Messrs.  Chance  and  Co.,  thickness  0  720 
inch,  arrests  by  its  substance  of  the  less  refrangible  chemical  rays 
116  rays  only  out  of  1000. 

Both  these  results  will  require  explanation.  I  give  them  at 
present  to  fulfil  the  promise  made  in  my  last  paper. 


EEMAEKB  GIST  THE  TAUNIN..  PBQCESS.* 

By  W.  W.  King, 

As  this  process  is  not  one  of  my  own  discoveries,  I  do  not  intend 
to  say  that  it  is  certain  ;  but,  speaking  as  one  who  has  tried  it 
with  comparatively  large  plates  (which  are  surer  tests  than 
small  ones),  I  can  safely  say  that  I  believe  it  to  be  nearer  cer¬ 
tainty  than  any  other  of  the  dry  processes,  and  decidedly  more 
simple.  Every  dry-plate  photographer  must  acknowledge  the 
value  of  Major  Russell’s  work  on  the  tannin  process,  though  its  use¬ 
fulness  is  much  impaired  by  the  want  of  an  index  and  marginal 
notes.  I  have  also  been  indebted  to  my  friend,  the  Rev.  J.  C. 
Browne,  a  member  of  your  Society,  who  has  used  the  process  with 
great  success. 

Having  but  little  time  for  photography  I  am  unable  to  experi¬ 
mentalise  ;  but,  as  some  encouragement  to  those  similarly  situated, 
I  beg  to  offer  a  few  observations,  not  that  I  can  hope  to  communi¬ 
cate  any  novelty,  but  simply  to  place  on  record  my  own  experience. 
Valuable  as  theory  is  to  the  art  in  general,  yet  more  valuable  to 
its  ordinary  followers  is  practice  ;  and  if  members  would  only  give 
the  results  of  their  practice,  or  make  notes  of  anything  which  they 
have  observed  in  the  course  of  their  work,  and  communicate  those 
notes  to  a  society  at  one  of  its  meetings  in  the  shape  of  a  paper,  in¬ 
stead  of  writing  letters  to  the  journals,  I  feel  sure  that  much  good 
would  be  done. 

I  will  now  come  to  the  subject  for  our  consideration  'this  even¬ 
ing.  The  plates  must  be  cleaned  with  the  utmost  care.  I  have 
traced  nearly  every  defect  in  the  process  to  dirty  plates.  I  discard 
gelatine  or  an}''  preliminary  coating,  because  its  application  is 
troublesome,  and  only  tends  to  complicate  the  process.  We  may 
rest  assured  that  any  addition  which  is  not  of  positive  good  is  a  step 
in  the  wrong  direction.  The  more  we  simplify  a  process  the  better. 

I  use  Thomas’s  bromo-iodised  cadmium  collodion.  I  prefer  it 
newly  iodised — say  three  days-— and  his  bath,  which  is  thirty  grains 
to  the  ounce  and  neutral.  I  have  worked  with  a  bath  containing 
only  twenty-five  grains  to  the  ounce,  but  think  the  greater  strength 
safer.  It  greatly  conduces  to  the  photographer’s  peace  of  mind  if 
lie  knows  his  preparations  are  correct. 

Having  coated  the  plate  as  usual,  wipe  off  with  the  hand  any 
dew  which  has  condensed  on  the  bade  of  the  plate,  or  the  circle 
made  by  the  pneumatic  holder  will  appear  in  all  subsequent  pro¬ 
cesses.  Dr.  Kemp  recommends  a  cloth  to  be  used  for  this  purpose ; 
but  the  said  cloth  is  apt  to  produce  fluff,  which  finds  its  way  into 
the  bath,  and  must  when  there  be  detrimental.  Let  the  plate 
remain  in  the  bath  till  all  oiliness  is  removed,  then  immerse  it  in 
distilled  water  in  a  glass  dish,  moving  it  up  and  down  occasionally 
till  all  oiliness  disappears ;  let  it  remain  in  the  dish  for  three 
minutes,  then  wash  it  well,  back  and  front,  under  a  tap  for  three 
minutes  longer,  then  swill  with  distilled  water,  and  drain  slightly. 
It  is  advisable  to  keep  a  small  basin  of  water  at  hand,  wherein  to 
dip  the  fingers  after  they  have  come  in  contact  with  nitrate  of 
silver.  This  will  prevent  stains  at  the  corner  by  which  the  plate 
is  held.  If  any  red  stains  appear  reject  the  plate  at  once  ;  but,  if 
not,  filter  through  two  folds  of  fine  muslin,  enough  to  cover  the 
plate,  of — 

Tannin  .  .  15  grains. 

Distilled  water .  1  ounce. 

Throw  away  the  first  portion,  and  then  pour  on  a  second,  allowing 
it  to  remain  a  minute  or  two.  (Never  use  the  tannin  solution 
twice).  Let  the  plate  stand  up  on  one  corner  to  dry,  resting  on 
clean  blotting-paper.  A  funnel  with  the  stem  broken  off,  leaving 
only  the  bowl,  will  be  found  very  useful  in  filtering  into  measures. 
I  generally  mix  the  tannin  solution  eight  hours  before  use.  Any 
tannin  seems  to  produce  good  results;  but  I  always  keep  some 
which  I  procured  from  Mr.  R.  W.  Thomas,  because  it  dissolves 
immediately,  and  is  perfectly  clear  without  filtration.  This  is 

*  Read  at  a  Meeting  of  the  North  London  Photographic  Association,  Nov.  18,  1863. 


handy  in  the  event  of  my  requiring  any  tannin  for  immediate  use. 
While  speaking  of  tannin  I  must  name  one  precaution— that  you 
do  not  let  a  drop  of  solution  fall  upon  the  glass  plate  while  it  is  in 
the  distilled  water  dish,  or  a  spot  will  be  produced  which  cannot 
be  removed.  The  plate  may  be  left  to  dry  spontaneously.  Major 
Russell  says  that  the  sensitiveness  is  increased  by  dryiug  up  to  a 
certain  point,  and  beyond  that  being  diminished  again  ;  but  I  have 
found,  on  looking  at  my  plates  the  morning  after  their  preparation, 
that  they  are  not  dry,  and  then  the  placing  of  a  stone  jar  filled 
with  hot  water  in  the  drying-box  will  cause  them  to  dry  rapidly, 
without  producing  any  ill  effects;  or  the  stone  jar  may  be  put 
in  the  box  directly  after  the  plates  are  stood  up  to  dry,  without, 
as  far  as  my  observation  goes,  their  sustaining  the  slightest  injury. 
If  the  plates,  when  dry,  present  a  polished  surface,  they  are  so  far 
good ;  but  the  surface  must  not  be  touched  with  the  fingers,  or  a 
mark  will  be  produced  which  cannot  be  got  rid  of. 

With  regard  to  the  exposure,  I  cannot  say  that  it  is  more  rapid 
than  the  other  dry  processes.  For  an  ordinary  subject,  such  as 
stone  building  without  any  very  dark  trees  adjacent,  I  find  the 
average  to  be  about  eight  minutes  in  the  spring  and  twenty  minutes 
in  the  autumn  with  a  Grubb’s  nine  by  seven  inches  lens,  one-third 
of  an  inch  aperture,  twelve  inches  focal  length,  I  always  pre¬ 
fer  to  see  something  of  the  image  before  development,  as  then  I 
know  that  with  care  subsequent  operations  will  go  on  well.  Be¬ 
fore  developing  varnish  the  edges  of  the  plate  with  a  solution  of 
white  wax  dissolved  in  benzole.  This  will  prevent  the  film  from 
detaching  itself  from  the  glass.  When  this  is  done  place  it  on  a 
levelling-stand,  and  spread  distilled  water  over  the  plate  by  means 
of  a  glass  rod.  Let  the  water  remain  on  for  three  or  five  minutes, 
according  to  the  temperature,  which  should  not  be  lower  than 
60°.  Then  apply  the  developing  solution — 

Pyrogallic  acid  . . . . .  2  grains. 

Distilled  water . . .  1  ounce, 

Add  thereto,  according  to  the  size  of  the  plate,  one  drop  of  — 

Nitrate  of  silver . . . . .  10  grains. 

Citric  acid  . . . .  10  „ 

Distilled  water  . . . .  1  ounce, 

To  each  grain  of  the  first-named  solution  pour  on  (taking  care 
that  no  separate  drop  falls  on  the  plates  from  the  measure)  and  off 
till  all  the  detail  is  well  out.  When  this  appears,  intensify  by 
adding  a  few  drops  of  a  second  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  ; — 

Nitrate  of  silver. . . . . . .  10  grains. 

Citric  acid  . . . . . . .  40  ,, 

Distilled  water  . . . . 1  ounce. 

This  strong  acid  solution  will  keep  the  developing  solution  clear 
during  the  intensifying.  When  the  image  is  sufficiently  intense 
wash  thoroughly,  and  fix  with — 

Hyposulphite  of  soda.... . . .  2  ounces. 

Water . . . . . . . .  4  „ 

Lastly.  Let  running  water  from  the  tap  fall  on  the  plate  for  ten 
minutes,  to  remove  the  hyposulphite  of  soda.  One  is  apt  to  over* 
intensify;  but  I  have  found  that  a  saturated  solution  of  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda  will  reduce  the  intensity,  while  that  which  I  have 
given  will  not. 

As  to  the  keeping  quality  of  the  plates,  I  can  say  that  they  do 
not  seem  to  deteriorate  with  exposure  five  weeks  after  their  pre¬ 
paration,  and  may  be  developed  a  fortnight  after  exposure. 

Before  concluding,  I  will  give  a  few  hints  to  those  about  to  take 
their  cameras  to  the  north  of  Europe. 

1st.  Avoid  the  concertina  form  of  body  for  the  camera,  as  that 
contrivance  harbours  dust,  &c.  Mr.  Kinu ear’s  original  idea  of 
velveteen,  or  something  of  that  kind,  is  far  preferable. 

2nd.  Pack  your  plates  in  grooves  of  cartridge-paper,  then  in 
thin  gutta-percha,  then  in  sheet  lead,  and  finally  in  brown  paper. 
They  will  then  travel  safely  and  not  take  up  much  room. 

3rd.  Do. not  take  new  apparatus  to  Denmark,  as  the  custom¬ 
house  officials  will  think  you  want  to  sell  or  patent  it.  You  will 
meet  with  no  difficulty  whatever  in  Sweden,  the  enlightened  rule 
of  the  government  permitting  all  scientific  instruments  to  pass  free 
of  duty,  and  you  are  treated  with  the  greatest  courtesy  by  the 
Gotheborg  customs’  officials  ;  but  it  is  otherwise  at  Copenhagen. 
There  the  customs’  officers  seem  to  have  taken  a  lesson  from  the 
Prussian  officials,  for  they  stopped  my  camera,  suspecting  and 
suggesting  things  which  never  entered  my  mind,  and  made  them¬ 
selves  objectionable  in  every  way.  Their  conduct  will  account  for 
your  having  the  paper  now  read  instead  of  one  which  I  hoped  to 
have  given. you  this  year,  and  still  hope  to  read  next  year,  On  a 
Photographic  Trip  in  Denmark ;  for,  although  the  country  is  flat, 
theie  is  much  that  would  interest  the  photographer,  archaeologist, 
and  artist. 
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TANNIN  PLATES  WITH  ALKALINE  DEVELOPMENT. 

By  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 

[We  have  received  from  the  author  a  copy  of  the  following  paper, 
which  he  forwarded  to  the  Photographic  Society  (London)  with 
the  intention  of  having  it  read  at  the  meeting  held  on  the  3rd 
ult.  The  whole  of  the  evening  having  been  fully  occupied  by 
the  interesting  communication  of  Mr.  F.  P.  Smith  relative  to  the 
alleged  photographs  produced  during  the  last  century,  there 
was  no  time  left  for  several  other  matters  which  were  to  have 
been  introduced  to  the  meeting ;  but  had  this  not  been  the  case 
we  presume  this  paper  would  not  have  been  read,  it  having  been 
previously  published  in  Photographic  Notes  of  the  1st  ult. — a  fact 
which,  according  to  the  recognised  rules  of  nearly  every  learned 
Society,  would  have  precluded  its  reception.  As  we  are,  how¬ 
ever,  able  to  suspend  the  “  standing  orders  ”  with  regard  to 
The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  we,  in  response  to  the 
courtesy  shown  by  the  author  in  sending  us  a  copy,  insert  it.] 

Thinking  it  may  interest  some  of  the  members  at  the  next 
meeting  of  your  Society  to  see  some  negatives  which  have  been 
developed  by  the  new  method — with  carbonate  of  soda  added  to  the 
pyrogallic  acid — I  have  sent  for  exhibition  two  or  three  dozen 
which  I  have  taken  lately  in  that  way  in  Jersey. 

The  remarkable  feature  of  these  negatives  is  that,  although  the 
plates  were  prepared  with  tannin,  and  used  dry,  they  only  received 
the  same  exposure  as  I  found  it  necessary  to  give  to  good  wet 
collodion  plates  exposed  under  the  same  circumstances.  Thus,  by 
means  of  the  alkaline  developer,  we  arrive  at  a  dry  tannin  process 
which  is  as  quick  as  wet  collodion. 

Some  of  the  negatives  are  portraits,  and  these  were  taken  in  a 
few  seconds,  in  a  dull  light,  out  of  doors,  and  without  using  a  head 
rest. 

The  following  are  the  particulars  of  the  process : — 

The  collodion  was  made  by  myself,  and  contained  four  grains 
of  an  iodide,  one  and  a-half  grains  of  a  bromide,  and  seven  grains 
of  a  very  soluble  pyroxyline  to  the  ounce  of  pure  mixed  ether  and 
alcohol— the  alcohol  being  in  excess. 

The  nitrate  of  silver  bath  was  composed  of  thirty  grains  of 
nitrate  of  silver  (pure  and  trebly  recrystallised)  to  the  ounce  of 
water,  and  it  was  very  slightly  acidified  with  acetic  acid. 

The  excited  plates  were  thoroughly  washed,  and  then  a  fifteen- 
grain-to-the-ounce-of-water  solution  of  tannin  was  poured  over 
them,  and  they  were  allowed  to  dry  spontaneously. 

The  development  was  effected  thus : — 

Two  filtered  solutions  were  made — one  a  saturated  solution  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda  in  cold  water,  the  other  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  pyrogallic  acid,  strength  ten  grains  to  the  ounce. 

One  drachm  of  the  soda  solution  and  one  ounce  of  water  were 
put  into  the  measure;  then  the  film  wetted  with  water;  a  few 
drops  of  the  pyrogallic  solution  were  added  to  the  contents  of  the 
measure,  and  immediately  poured  over  the  wet  plate.  In  a  few 
seconds  the  picture  started  out,  and  soon  became  developed  in 
every  part,  but  without  possessing  much  intensity.  It  does  not 
seem  to  matter  how  long  the  alkaline  developer  remains  upon  the 
plate;  for,  after  it  has  brought  out  all  the  details  and  developed 
them  up  to  a  certain  intensity,  it  seems  to  do  no  more  good  and 
very  little  harm.  If  we  now  wash  it  off,  and  pour  over  the  film 
some  common  pyrogallic  acid  solution,  such  as  is  used  for  develop¬ 
ing  wet  collodion  plates,  then  return  this  to  the  measure  and  add 
a  few  drops  of  a  twenty-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  filtered, 
we  can  quickly  bring  up  the  intensity  to  the  required  degree,  and 
fix,  wash,  and  varnish  as  usual. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  an  opinion  which  has  been  held  for 
some  years  with  respect  to  the  latent  image  is  probably  correct, 
viz.,  that  from  the  first  impact  of  light  upon  the  film  an  image  is 
impressed,  and  it  only  requires  a  sufficiently  strong  developer  to 
bring  it  out.  For  instance:  in  the  negatives  which  I  exhibit,  the 
image  which  was  brought  out  by  the  alkaline  developer  could  not 
have  been  developed,  except  in  its  most  vigorous  parts,  by  the 
usual  developer  composed  of  pyrogallic  acid  and  silver  solution,  or 
acid  iron  salt  and  silver  solution  ;  and  with  that  developer  the  plate 
would  have  required  ten  times  the  exposure  to  bring  out  the  same 
amount  of  detail. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  apply  the  principle  of  alkaline  develop¬ 
ment  to  wet  collodion  plates;  and  the  way  to  proceed  would  be  to 
wash  the  plate  after  the  exposure,  and  then  pour  on  the  alkaline 
developer,  and  finish  exactly  as  with  a  dry  plate.  In  this  way  the 
time  ol  exposure  might  be  greatly  reduced.  It  is  not  improbable 
even  that  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver  might  be  used  for  the  negative 
bath.  These  are  suggestions  which  remain  to  be  worked  out. 


I  regret  that  I  cannot  fix  upon  any  individual  as  the  discoverer 
of  alkaline  development.  Many  persons  have  had  a  finger  in  the 
pie ;  but  I  believe  I  am  the  first  to  establish  the  fact  that  a  dry 
plate  which  has  only  received  the  same  exposure  as  a  good  wet 
one  may  by  this  means  be  made  to  yield  a  good  negative.  And 
this  is  not  an  empty  assertion,  for  you  have  the  proof  before  you 
in  the  negatives  which  I  exhibit. 

With  respect  to  the  origin  of  alkaline  development,  I  believe  the 
principle  is  involved  in  a  plan  which  I  recommended  some  years 
ago,  and  which  I  picked  up  from  one  of  the  French  journals,  viz., 
to  add  sugar  of  lead  to  the  gallic  or  pyrogallic  acid  developer  in¬ 
stead  of  acetic  acid,  and  afterwards  to  intensify  in  the  usual  way 
the  feeble  image  thus  obtained.  Mr.  Mudd  has  subsequently 
developed  Taupenot  plates  with  plain  pyrogallic  acid,  and  Dr. 
Schnauss  has  recommended  the  use  of  protosulphate  of  iron  with¬ 
out  acid.  Then  came  the  story  of  the  fuming  dry  plates  with 
ammonia  from  America,  and  the  attempted  explanation  by  Mr. 
Glover  of  the  effects  of  ammonia  in  developing  an  image.  Nor 
must  I  forget  Mr.  Bartholomew  and  his  suggestion  about  the 
alkalinity  of  dry  plates.  Thus  many  people  have  thrown  out  use¬ 
ful  hints,  and  at  last  the  climax  has  been  reached  of  dry-plate 
rapidity,  to  which  I  am  now  calling  your  attention.  But  if  I  can¬ 
not  attribute  the  honour  of  this  entire  discovery  to  any  one  person. 
I  think  the  history  of  this  process  sufficiently  proves  the  great 
value  of  photographic  journalism  as  a  means  of  conveying  sugges¬ 
tions  and  recording  experiences.  The  value  to  any  ardent 
photographer  of  the  process  which  I  am  now  describing  exceeds 
the  subscription  fee  for  ten  years  to  all  the  photographic  journals 
that  ever  were  printed;  and  where  would  that  process  have  been 
now  without  the  journals? 

And  now  let  us  examine  the  negatives — the  first,  probably,  that 
have  ever  been  taken  in  this  way.  Their  chief  characteristics  are 
fulness  of  detail  in  every  part,  and  sufficient  density  in  the  skies. 
No  immoral  blackening  of  the  sky  is  required,  and  they  will  all 
bear  good  stiff  printing  in  sunshine. 

I  wish  you  to  observe,  also,  that  these  negatives  afford  an 
instance  of  the  application  of  a  process  reduced  to  its  very  simplest 
form.  The  plates  have  had  no  preliminary  coating,  nor  have  they 
been  dried  by  artificial  heat.  They  have  not  been  prepared  in  a 
dark  room  replete  with  every  convenience,  but  in  such  a  room  as 
a  tourist  might  rig  out  in  ten  minutes  in  any  lodging-house  or 
hotel.  These  plates  were  prepared  by  a  lady  pupil  of  mine,  in  a 
dark  room  extemporised  in  the  house  in  which  she  was  lodging, 
and  they  were  allowed  to  dry  spontaneously  in  a  common  deal  box 
with  a  lid,  resting  with  their  bottom  corner  upon  brown  paper.  In 
some  instances  they  remained  in  this  box  a  week  before  exposure, 
and  sometimes  several  days  in  the  dark  slides.  Three  double  dark 
slides  were  used,  and  six  negatives  were  generally  taken  and 
developed  in  a  day.  On  one  occasion  I  went  with  six  plates 
to  take  views  of  Gorey  Castle,  distant  a  dozen  miles  from  ray 
house,  and  returned  with  six  good  negatives,  five  of  which  I 
have  sent  you,  and  the  other  I  have  at  home.  This  will  convince 
you  that  the  process  is  tolerably  certain.  The  only  defects  I  ob¬ 
serve  in  the  negatives  are  the  occurrence  of  minute  white  specks, 
most  of  which  are  due  to  dust,  and  are  as  common  in  wet  as  in  dry 
plates ;  but  some  are  peculiar  to  dry  plates,  and  are  due  to  an  un¬ 
explained  cause.  The  dust  specks  take  all  sorts  of  shapes,  and 
sometimes  proceed  from  hairs  upon  the  film ;  but  the  other  spots 
are  always  round,  and  have  a  speck  in  the  centre.  These  appear 
to  get  larger  the  longer  you  keep  the  plate,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
know  how  to  account  for  them.  A  friend  of  mine  calls  them 
“moons,”  and  attributes  them  to  the  growth  of  a  fungus  in  the 
preservative.  From  the  first  comets  have  bothered  photographers, 
and  now  they  are  going  to  be  teazed  with  moons  !  I  suppose  we 
shall  run  the  changes  in  time  upon  all  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the 
next  torments  will  be  spiral  and  annular  nebulae,  or  a  milky  way 
across  the  plate  !  If  this  fungus  theory  be  correct,  we  may  expect 
to  see  some  ingenious  firm  advertising  a  secret  preservative,  war¬ 
ranted  free  from  mushroom  spawn. 

I  have  observed  lately  a  peculiarity  in  tannin  negatives,  that 
they  do  not  always  take  the  varnish  nicely  upon  the  light  parts  of 
the  picture. 

My  paper  is  already  too  long,  or  I  would  now  describe  a  new 
rapid  dry  process,  which  has  lately  been  published  in  my  Notes, 
and  is  the  discovery  of  the  well-known  amateur,  Mr.  Fothergill. 
In  this  process,  also,  an  alkaline  developer  is  a  great  help  to 
rapidity,  and  I  must  say  my  affections  are  just  now  divided 
between  Mr.  Fothergill’s  new  process  and  tannin.  As  for  the  good 
old  gum,  which  I  brought  forward  last  year,  I  have  not  a  word  to 
say  against  that.  It  holds  its  ground  manfully  against  the  novel- 
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ties,  and  requii’es  no  soda  to  force  out  the  details.  I  still,  think 
Dr.  Hill  Norris  uses  gum  as  the  preservative  for  his  rapid  dry- 
plates. 

I  have  carefully  compared  the  rapid  gum,  the  rapid  tannin,  and 
the  rapid  Fothergill  with  Dr.  Hill  Norris’s  rapid  dry.  plates,  and 
also  with  good  wet  collodion  plates,  and  in  point  of  sensitiveness,  or 
general  excellence  of  result,  there  is  not  a  pin  to  choose  between  any 
of  them.  Other  considerations  must  determine  which  of  the  four 
dry  processes  named  is  the  best.  As  for  Major  Russell’s  bromised 
collodion  process,  I  can  make  nothing  of  it.  It  has  proved  so  far, 
in  my  hands,  a  dead  failure,  although  I  have  implicitly  followed 
directions. 

I  need  not  attempt  to  enumerate  all  the  great  advantages  of  a 
rapid  dry  process;  but,  in  conclusion,  will  venture  to  express  a 
hope  that  these  my  first  attempts  with  an  alkaline  developer  ap¬ 
plied  to  dry  plates  may  be  found  sufficiently  good  to  stimulate 
many  of  your  members  to  try  the  process  and  endeavour  to  perfect 
it  in  all  its  details,  and  at  the  same  time  explain  what  is  now 
mysterious  in  its  theory. 

[Had  the  preceding  paper  been  read  at  the  meeting,  we  should 
probably  have  made  a  few  remarks  upon  it  during  the  discussion 
which  must,  no  doubt,  have  followed.  We  therefore  append  a 
portion  of  them  here. 

In  the  first  place,  as  we  had  not  an  opportunity  of  examin¬ 
ing  the  negatives  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  the  paper,  we 
cannot  pronounce  upon  their  quality ;  but  we  perceive  a  possible 
element  of  misunderstanding  in  the  phrases  employed  relative  to 
the  time  of  exposure  needed.  “  The  same  exposure  as  for  good 
wet  collodion”  and  “a  few  seconds  ”  are  rather  indefinite;  and,  for 
aught  we  can  see  to  the  contrary,  there  has  not  been  any  advance 
in  rapidity  of  action  made  upon  Major  Russell’s  last-published  for¬ 
mula,  in  which  sesqui-carbonate  of  ammonia  is  employed.  The 
suppression  of  the  preliminary  coating  is  undoubtedly  a  point 
gained,  if  the  collodion  film  remains  firmly  attached  to  the  glass 
without  it. 

Mr.  Sutton  is  altogether  in  error  in  supposing  the  process  now 
practised  by  Mr.  Fothergill,  to  which  he  alludes,  to  be  new.  That 
gentleman — to  whom  by  the  way,  photographers  are  deeply  in¬ 
debted  for  the  discovery  of  a  most  important  principle  in  the 
practice  of  their  art — makes  no  claim  whatever  to  originality  in 
the  special  modification  of  his  very  excellent  process ;  and  he 
frankly  adopts  and  acknowledges  what  he  finds  to  be  an  improve¬ 
ment.  We  cordially  unite  with  the  author  of  the  preceding  paper 
in  expressing  our  appreciation  of  Mr.  Fothergill’s  labours,  and 
liberality  in  making  them  known  for  the  benefit  of  his  photo¬ 
graphic  brethren. — Ed.] 


ON  THE  COMPARATIVE  VALUE  OP  THE  DAGUERREO- 
.  TYPE,  COLLODIOTYPE,  AND  CALOTYPE  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC  RESULTS  (AS  REGARDS  PORTRAITURE)  IN 
POINT  OP  BEAUTY,  PERMANENCE,  &c.* 

By  James  Ewing. 

In  looking  over  the  exciting  history  of  photography — from  the  last 
great  act  of  instantaniety  (viz.,  the  making  of  a  picture  in  the 
l-36th  part  of  a  second)  to  the  time  when  the  greatest  minds  of 
the  period  were  delighted  with  the  phenomenon  of  the  darkening 
of  lunar  caustic  or  horn  silver ;  or,  further  back  still,  to  the  acci¬ 
dental  moment,  fraught  with  one  of  the  greatest  wonders  of  the 
future, — that  quiet  one  in  which  Porta,  the  artist,  discovered  the 
inverted  picture  of  the  outside  scene  on  his  darkened  studio  wall, — 
that  which  led  to  the  construction  of  the  camera  obscura,  and  first 
awakened  the  desire  to  obtain  on  its  whitened  sheet  the  images 
which  the  light  reflected — we  find  the  engrossing  desire  steadily 
maintained  through  the  whole  of  the  archives  was  “how  to  attain 
the  image  of  man.” 

Wedgwood  and  Davy  were  delighted  with  the  results  they  ob¬ 
tained  on  simple  nitrated  and  chlorided  papers,  and  glowed  with 
enthusiasm  when  showing  their  friends,  by  the  dull  light  of  a  taper, 
negative  pictures  of  opaque  or  semi-transparent  subjects.  That 
was  in  the  year  1803 ;  and  already  had  the  desire  begun  to  assume  a 
practical  form,  for  we  find  at  that  date,  exactly  sixty  years  ago,  a 
paper  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Institution  by  Wedgwood,  with  observations  by  Davy,  entitled  An 
Account  of  a  Method  of  Copying  Paintings  upon  Glass,  and  of 
Making  Profiles  by  the  Agency  of  Light  upon  Nitrate  of  Silver.  Here 
already  was  an  attempt  to  cut  out  the  black  profiles  of  the  day, 
without  the  assistance  of  the  camera,  by  reversing  the  colour  of 
the  profile,  having  it  white  on  a  field  of  black. 

*  Read  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Photographic  Association,  Nor.  11th,  1863. 


The  camera  was  adapted  to  give  subjects  from  nature,  but  the 
chlorided  paper  was  found  too  insensitive  to  make  pictures  by  re¬ 
flection  ;  yet  the  great  Davy  succeeded  in  making  images  by  means 
of  the  solar  microscope.  Thus,  long  before  the  time  of  Mr.  Talbot, 
chlorided  paper  was  used  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  used  in  the 
solar  camera  of  the  present  day. 

Niepce  followed  up  by  placing  his  resinised  surfaces  in  the 
camera,  and  obtaining  faint  images  of  architectural  and  natural 
subjects ;  but  as  yet  man  had  not  graced  the  photogenic  tablet 
through  the  medium  of  the  camera.  About  this  period,  however, 
the  magician  Iodine  was  raised  from  the  laboratory  of  nature  to 
work  the  spells  of  photography.  The  artist  Daguerre  summoned 
this  geni  of  the  camera  to  his  aid ;  and  soon  after,  to  the  astonished 
world,  he  made  the  invisible  to  become  apparent,  and  produced  the 
wonderful  sun-picture  1 

Yet  the  optical  apparatus  was  far  from  admitting  of  a  por¬ 
trayal  of  the  lord  of  creation  ;  and  it  was  in  1840  that  a  gentleman 
in  New  York,  by  using  a  lens  of  larger  aperture  and  shorter  focus, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  first  portrait  in  Daguerreotype.  Lucky 
fellow  he  must  have  been,  to  be  the  first  whom  the  loving  sun¬ 
beam  condescended  to  enshrine  in  mirrored  memory !  Thus  at 
length  the  charm  was  broken.  That  man  was  the  first  to  mark  a 
new  epoch  in  portraiture,  more  beautiful  and  more  truthful,  but, 
alas !  less  permanent,  than  its  canvas  ancestor. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the  art  was  considered  incomplete  till 
it  properly  represented  the  “human  face  divine”— that  last  and 
finishing  work  of  an  Almighty  Artist.  Portraiture,  then,  is  one  of 
the  great  branches  of  the  art ;  and,  any  process  which  the  art  in¬ 
volves  that  gives  the  most  beautiful  and  permanent  results,  must 
be  considered  the  most  valuable  as  regards  the  portrayal  of 
humanity. 

In  point  of  beauty,  then,  it  appears  to  me  that  no  process  gives 
such  fine  results  as  that  of  the  Daguerreotype,  seeing  that  it  ful¬ 
fils  all  the  requirements  desired  by  those  who  have  in  an}r 
measure  studied  the  aesthetics  of  this  particular  branch  of  photo¬ 
graphy.  By  it  the  most  life-like  pictures  have  been  made  ;  in 
fact,  one  of  our  local  artists  used  to  advertise  “  speaking  like¬ 
nesses.”  Without  endowing  them  with  the  faculty  of  speech, 
and  at  the  same  time  giving  the  artist  his  due,  they  were  very 
telling  portraits.  Many  of  his,  and  of  many  other  artists  who  were 
then  practising  the  art  here,  come  before  me  yet  to  be  copied  or 
cleaned;  and  I  can  assure  you  they  come  like  “sunny  memories,” 
reminding  me  of  a  time  when  really  pretty  pictures  were  made  by 
a  process  much  revered  but  now  superseded.  There  was  a  round¬ 
ness  and  depth  given  to  the  subjects  which  I  have  never  seen 
equalled  by  the  other  processes— a  sharpness,  minutim  of  detail, 
clearness  of  line,  and,  with  all  this,  a  gradation  of  light  and  shade 
softly  delicate.  They  seemed  to  reflect  the  beautiful  image  of  one’s 
friend  in  a  mirror.  You  might  fancy  you  could  touch  the  reality, 
so  quietly  did  the  background  recede  from  the  figure.  Nowa¬ 
days  the  background  comes  up  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  the  figure, 
which  seems  to  have  some  connection  with  a  furniture  warehouse 
in  the  distance ;  or  that  it  dwells  in  “  marble  halls,”  being  a  mere 
statue  in  the  centre.  Moreover,  there  was  a  warmth  and  bril¬ 
liance  about  the  Daguerreotypes  which  all  the  toning-baths  of  the 
present  fail  to  excel.  Pretty  pictures,  which  have  had  their  meed 
of  praise  awarded  them  in  being  likened  to  the  Daguerreotype, 
have  been  produced  by  the  collodiotype  ;  hut  the  ealotype  pictures 
will  in  no  manner  bear  comparison,  so  different  are  they  in  make 
and  appearance — the  one  being  the  direct  heir  of  the  camera,  the 
other  the  effect  of  light  thrown  from  its  parent’s  shadow.  In 
them  there  is  a  want  of  that  softness  possessed  by  all  the  other 
requisites  which  the  silver  plate  had,  and  which  I  fear  can  never 
be  rendered  in  sombre  black  and  white  without  being  placed  on  a 
reflecting  medium. 

The  second  great  quality  in  a  photograph  is  permanence;  nor 
can  we  wonder  that  such  is  desired  in  those  light-formed  images 
so  beautifully  true.  All  that  we  can  wish  for  next  to  the  original 
is  there : — each  line  correct,  each  feature  given ;  the  grey  hair, 
with  its  peculiar  curl ;  the  thoughtful  eye,  with  its  quiet  look; 
even  the  individuality  impersonated  in  the  pose;  and,  where  such 
pictures  are  aided  by  binocular  effects,  how  wonderfully  true  ! 
Before  such  the  poet  and  painter  must  bow,  and  the  sculptor  resign 
his  chisel.  The  curious,  cunning  work  of  the  sunbeam  cannot  be 
rivalled  when  joined  with  optics  in  such  illusion  that  cheats  the 
sense  of  sight  itself,  and  from  flat  planes  raiseth  before  us  in 
palpable  form  the  beings  we  love.  It  is  a  sad  thing  to  think  that 
those  pictures  which  thrill  us  with  their  truth  and  fidelity,  and 
which  seem  to  spring  from  the  invisible,  should,  after  a  short 
sojourn  in  the  land  of  figures,  again  return  to  invisibility.  We 
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can  fancy  the  first  photographer’s  emotions  as  he  stood  entranced 
scanning  the  images  that  used  to  scamper  across  his  camera-glass 
now  captive  held  at  last,  and  immediately  after  perplexed  with  the 
thought  of  how  to  stay  their  visit — at  that  time  a  very  transient 
one,  as  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  had  not  yet  been  applied.  His 
feelings,  somewhat  modified,  may  still  apply  to  our  own,  as  our 
further  discussion  of  this  subject  will  show. 

The  calotype — or  more  properly  speaking  paper  photograph — has 
many  advantages  in  its  favour,  that  of  reproduction  being  one  of 
its  most  important  features,  as  also  its  portability  and  adaptability 
to  a  variety  of  uses.  It  permits  of  being  used  without  case  or 
frame,  and  if  it  fall  it  is  not  easily  broken.  Certainly  these  are 
great  recommendations  ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  sadly  lacks  perma¬ 
nence. _  Toning-baths  have  been  devised  for  the  colouring  and  the 
rendering  more  permanent  of  the  image  obtained  on  the  chlorided 
surface.  These  have  the  power  of  extracting  a  portion  of  the 
reduced  chloride,  and  of  substituting  gold  instead  :  thus  the  origi¬ 
nal  image  built  up  by  the  light  is  partially  removed  and  something 
else  added.  I  have  often  wondered  whether  this  doing  and  un¬ 
doing  does  not  affect  the  stability  of  the  image,  as  I  have  for  a 
long  time  past  had  by  me  prints  taken  from  the  printing-frame 
which,  after  having  been  washed  and  passed  through  the  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda  bath,  look  as  bright  as  on  the  day  they  were 
dried.  Of  course  their  colour  is  not  so  charming  as  those  that  had 
passed  through  the  gold  toning  bath,  being  red;  but  they  have 
the  excellence  of  being  more  permanent,  as  placed  before  their 
darkened  brethren  of  the  same  date.  They  retain  their  red  and 
white,  whilst  the  blacks  of  the  others  turn  to  a  leaden  colour,  and 
the  whites  to  that  delightful  colour  which  allows  us  to  work  in 
darkness,  and  concerning  which  there  is  so  much  darkness.  Of 
course  your  old  antagonist,  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  bath,  is 
blamed  :  your  prints  have  not  been  properly  washed.  But  why  do 
the  red  prints  retain  their  whites  whilst  those  that  have  had  the 
deep  violet  tinge  added  to  them  assume  such  a  faded  appearance? 
This  is  a  question  I  should  like  answered,  or  at  least  have  you  to 
think  over,  as  you  know  the  old  hyposulphite  of  soda  bath  has 
long  been  in  disrepute,  the  sel  d'or  reckoned  only  a  little  better, 
whilst  the  alkaline  gold  toning  bath  has  had  a  fair  trial,  and  still 
the  voice  of  truth  proclaims  our  work  unstable.  The  Exhibition 
test  was  a  tough  one ;  and  I  see  a  motion  is  being  agitated  by  a 
certain  society  for  the  purpose  of  storing  up  the  effigies  of  the 
notables  of  the  present,  only  the  members  do  not  know  well  how 
to  proceed,  as  this  stumbling-block  of  impermanence  stands  in  the 
way,  and  cannot  be  readily  got  over.  In  the  plain  paper  prints 
there  was  a  tendency  towards  the  image  sinking  in  the  pores  of 
the  paper,  which  in  a  great  measure  was  obviated  by  the  instituting 
of  alburaenised  paper  ;  but  this  albumenising  has  brought  on  a  host 
of  difficulties  which  have  to  be  contended  with,  the  greatest  of 
which  seems  to  be  in  the  fact  that  a  portion  of  the  silver  employed 
in  the  formation  of  the  picture  cannot  be  extracted  by  means  of 
the  hyposulphite  of  soda  bath,  and  consequently  must  tend  to  the 
impermanence  of  the  print. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  so  much  can  be  said  against  this  division 
of  our  comparison,  as  it  is  the  most  generally  useful  and  work¬ 
making  branch  of  the  whole  profession. 

_  We  shall  now  turn  to  the  collodiotype  positive,  the  formidable 
rival  of  the  Daguerreotype.  It  could  be  looked  at  in  any  light — 
give  the  image  non-re  versed,  if  required,  but  seldom  done — could  be 
coloured,  and,  more,  varnished  ;  but  its  great  recommendation  was 
that  it  could  be  made  the  medium  from  which  any  number  of 
copies  could  be  thrown.  It  will  be  observed  of  the  glass  that  it 
did  away  with  the  old  paper  negative  “botheration.”  Like  the 
Daguerreotype,  however,  these  pictures  had  to  be  kept  in  case  or 
frame.  By  this  process  many  beautiful  portraits  were  made;  but 
until  they  were  varnished  their  permanence  was  much  less  than 
that  of  the  ungilded  silver  plates,  such  instability  arising  in  many 
cases  from  the  different  developers  used.  As,  for  instance,  a  picture 
the  silver  of  which,  from  rapid  development,  was  thrown  down  in 
large  flakes,  spongy  and  white,  would  not  endure  in  the  common 
atmosphere  so  long  as  one  the  development  of  which  was  pro¬ 
longed,  the  minute  particles  of  silver  precipitating  in  a  more  me¬ 
tallic  form,  and  when  finished  assuming  more  of  the  colour  of  a 
good  Daguerreotype — a  clean,  frosted  silver  appearance,  with  the 
high  lights  and  deepest  shadows  given  without  that  hard  dash  of 
black  and  white  too  characteristic  of  this  process;  but  the  neces¬ 
sary  black  varnish  was  difficult  to  obtain  that  should  possess  the 
good  quality  of  not  cracking  or  becoming  powdery,  as  is  the  case 
with  most  varnishes  after  the  volatile  oil  with  which  they  are  im¬ 
pregnated  vanishes,  the  resinous  substances  left  breaking  up  into 
thousands  of  ridges.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  black  enamels 


used  in  backing  of  collodiotypes.  Cloth  and  paper  were  often  sub¬ 
stituted  with  less  effect.  This  unfortunate  cracking  was  ever  the 
cause  of  pictures  being  brought  back  to  the  photographer  as 
spoiled  and  faded,  and  yet  the  customer  would  remark  that  they 
“had  not  been  kept  in  a  damp  room.”  The  transparent  varnish  iu 
front  of  the  pictures,  which  promised  great  permanence  in  the 
subject,  and  which  caused  many  operators  to  advertise  “  ever¬ 
lasting  photographs,”  also  gave  way;  and,  in  the  case  of  soft  pre¬ 
cipitates,  the  oil  in  the  varnish  permeated  the  soft  film,  giving  an 
unpleasant  tone  to  the  picture,  and  eventually  running  into  streaks. 
This  process,  however,  has  given  more  permanent  results  than  its 
offspring,  the  paper,  and  many  beautiful  collodiotypes  are  scattered 
over  the  land.  Of  course  the  process  of  making  the  negative  of 
the  present  is  nearly  one  and  the  same,  the  black  varnish  being 
omitted;  yet  the  same  difficulty  is  felt  in  regard  to  the  transpa¬ 
rent  varnishes  used,  as  they  often  crack  the  film  containing  the 
picture,  which,  if  you  attempt  revarnishing,  ten  chances  to  one  you 
do  not  carry  away  the  whole  substance  forming  the  negative.  Yet 
the  collodiotype  has  conferred  a  great  boon  in  even  producing  for 
a  short  time  positive  results  on  paper  which,  if  we  could  only  re¬ 
tain  them  in  a  permanent  form,  would  indeed  be  valuable. 

We  now  come  to  the  startling  process  which  first  awoke  the 
world  to  the  practicability  of  retaining  images  given  by  the 
camera,  viz.,  the  Daguerreotype — the  only  real  dry  process  that 
has  given  satisfactory  results  which  cope  with  and,  in  my  opinion, 
far  supersede  any  process  yet  known,  wet  or  dry.  True,  instanta¬ 
neous  pictures  could  not  be  had  by  it.  True  that  it  reversed  the 
image,  and  had  to  be  bound  in  case  or  frame.  True  that,  if  rubbed 
or  exposed  to  the  air,  certain  damaging  effects  must  ensue.  Yet 
as  true  is  it  of  the  Daguerreotype  that  no  other  process  has  given 
such  satisfactory  results,  applied  to  portraiture,  in  point  of  beauty, 
permanence,  &c.  This  may  seem  a  sweeping  assertion,  but  I 
shall,  after  a  lengthened  acquaintance  with  the  processes  named, 
endeavour  to  prove  its  admissibility  ;  in  fact,  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  very  nature  of  the  process  will  bear  out  my  argument,  being 
so  far  different  from  that  of  the  calotype  and  collodiotype,  the 
images  by  which  are  the  result  of  silver  in  a  weakly  reduced  state, 
held  in  a  mechanical  manner  on  the  surface  and  in  the  pores  of  two 
substances  that  have  no  chemical  affinity  for  the  metal,  and  only 
hold  the  molecules  of  it  as  a  sponge  does  water,  so  loosely  put 
together  that  the  slightest  disturbing  influence  alters  its  condition. 
In  those  processes,  too,  it  is  difficult  to  get  rid  of  the  chemicals 
which  acted  in  the  formation  of  the  image,  and  which,  if  the  slight¬ 
est  trace  be  allowed  to  remain,  is  sure  to  produce  decay — decay 
which  twelve  hours’  washing  under  a  running  tap,  with  all  the 
recent  forms  of  tubs  and  dripping  apparatus,  have  failed  to  cure, 
and  I  doubt  ever  will.  In  the  Daguerreotype  the  case  is  materially 
altered.  You  have  the  pure  silver  surface — the  metal,  in  fact,  to 
work  upon.  You  use  the  chemicals  required  in  their  purest  form : — 
the  iodine  evaporating  from  its  crystal ;  the  element,  bromine,  also 
in  a  state  of  vapour.  These  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  pure  metal; 
they  sensitise  the  plate,  which,  after  exposure  in  the  camera,  is 
brought  back  and  developed  with  the  vapour  from  the  pure  element, 
mercury.  Again,  after  passing  through  the  deiodising  hyposulphite 
of  soda  bath,  it  is  coated  with  the  pure  element  gold.  You  will  ob¬ 
serve  that  all  the  elements  forming  the  Daguerrian  image  are  pure 
natural  products,  uncontaminated  with  any  secondary  material, 
the  metals  used  having  a  powerful  chemical  affinity  for  each 
other.  Mercury,  ever  desirous  of  forming  an  alloy  with  silver,  be¬ 
comes  the  medium  in  its  joint  condition  to  mingle  with  the  gold, 
thus  building  up  a  compact  image  of  three  noble  metals,  each  and 
all  difficult  to  oxidise  in  a  pure  atmosphere.  Still  further,  the 
tablet,  being  of  pure  silver,  admits  of  no  chemical  action  from  the 
back  and  of  no  decaying  element  from  within.  All  decay  must  be 
in  front.  The  varnish  of  gold  must  be  first  attacked  by  atmos¬ 
pheric  influence.  This  gilding,  being  carefully  deposited  over 
the  whole  plate,  and  not  on  the  metal  forming  the  immediate 
image,  as  in  the  calotype,  is  difficult  to  oxidise,  and  that  so  slightly 
that  long-continued  action  from  simple  natural  causes  makes  small 
difference  upon  it. 

We  now  come  to  what  we  mean  to  use  as  a  test  on  these  three 
photographic  results,  and  it  is  this: — The  Daguerreotype,  often  from 
being  badly  glazed,  exposed  to  a  bad  atmosphere  or  damp,  becomes 
coated  with  brown  or  blue  hazes,  which  for  a  time  dims  its  beauties, 
many  thinking  that  it  has  faded  away  ;  so  also  does  the  collodio¬ 
type,  and  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  calotype’s  fading  propensi¬ 
ties.  Now,  in  the  case  of  the  Daguerreotype  a  certain  strength  of 
cyanide  of  potassium,  carefully  administered,  restores  the  image 
at  once  to  youth  and  beauty.  Try  the  same  on  the  collodiotype, 
however  little  oxidised,  and  it  begins  to  assume  the  dissolving 
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principle  of  Mr.  Pepper’s  ghost,  which,  after  the  exhibition,  leaves 
only  a  glass  behind.  Test  the  paper  images  in  the  same  manner, 
those  fixed  in  the  old  hyposulphite  of  soda  bath,  the  sel  d'or,  or 
the  alkaline  gold  toning  bath — so  forcibly  spoken  of  over  two 
years  ago — and  you  will  find  that  all  accept  the  cyanide  as  their 
“  ticket- of-leave.” 

In  making  this  comparison  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  up  the 
somewhat  neglected  merits  of  an  old  (and,  in  point  of  permanence, 
tried)  process,  without  saying  aught  of  the  other  processes  but 
that  which  is  true.  And  my  desire  in  doing  so  is  to  stimulate  you 
to  greater  endeavours  in  the  making  of  those  truthful  resemblances 
which,  however  large  or  fine,  if  they  want  the  quality  of  per¬ 
manence,  can  never  be  esteemed  as  they  deserve  ;  and  if,  from 
what  has  transpired  in  the  past,  we  can  learn  or  suggest  some¬ 
thing  better  for  the  future,  much  good  will  be  accomplished. 
Such  is  my  apology  for  these  remarks. 


EXPERIMENTS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMISTRY.'1' 

By  Dr.  Hermann  Vogel. 

CHAPTER  II. 

The  chemical  changes  induced  by  exposing  chloride,  bromide,  and 
iodide  of  silver  to  light  we  fully  detailed  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
They,  however,  by  no  means  fully  explain  the  rationale  of  photo¬ 
graphic  processes.  We  have  yet  to  consider  the  reactions  which 
ensue  in  what  is  called  development.  The  image  is  in  no  way 
formed  by  a  visible  influence  of  light;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  at  first 
generally  invisible,  and  only  appears  in  the  developing  process. 
Hence,  then,  the  question — What  influence  do  developers  exercise 
on  exposed  iodide  of  silver?  : 

Schnauss  was  the  first  to  give  an  answer! to  this  question  based 
on  experiments.  He  demonstrated  that  a  pure  iodide  of  silver 
film  was  not  affected  after  exposure  by  pure  gallic  acid,  and  that 
the  presence  of  a  superstratum  of  silver  solution  on  the  iodide  of 
silver  film  wTas  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  image.  Ac 
cordingly  he  explains  the  formation  of  the  image  by  the  faculty 
possessed  by  exposed  iodide  of  silver  of  attracting  and  retaining, 
by  virtue  of  a  peculiar  electrical  suspension,  the  fine  grains  of 
silver  reduced  from  the  silver  solution  by  the  gallic  acid. 

This  explanation  was,  in  its  main  features,  afterwards  adopted 
by  most  other  experimentists,  such  as  Hardwich,  Davanne,  Sut¬ 
ton,  &c.  The  “  electrical  suspension  ”  theory  was,  however, 
dropped,  and  “  molecular  attraction,”  which  so  frequently  takes 
place  between  heterogeneous  bodies,  substituted.  It  was  then 
shown,  that  the  silver  solution,  although  indispensable  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  image,  did  not  require  to  be  present  on  the  plate 
at  the  time  of  exposure — a  fact  which  afterwards  led  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  dry  plates. 

Nevertheless,  various  opinions  were  pronounced  concerning 
the  composition  of  the  deposit  formed  by  gallic  and  pyrogaflic 
acid  in  silver  solutions — in  other  words,  the  composition  of  the 
negative  image  itself — some,  like  Schnauss,  pronouncing  it  to  be 
metallic  silver,  whilst  others  conjectured  a  silver  combination. 
Determined  to  ascertain  the  truth  in  the  matter  I  instituted  a 
series  of  experiments,  in  the  course  of  which  I  obtained  silver 
deposits  in  every  possible  way,  and  studied  carefully  the  condition 
in  which  they  appeared.  I  thereby  found  that  these  silver  deposits 
appear  in  two  forms.  (See  Poggendorff's  Annalen ,  117,  p.  316). 

(1) .  As  a  coherent  mirror,  forming  itself  on  the  sides  of  the  glass 
vessel  in  which  the  reduction  is  going  on. 

(2) -  As  a  grey  or  black  powder,  which,  examined  by  the  micro¬ 
scope,  appears  to  be  small  grains. 

These  two  varieties  of  silver  may  be  observed  simultaneously 
by  mixing  an  ammoniacal  silver  solution  with  sugar  of  milk,  and 
beating.  Bright  silver  is  first  precipitated,  then  from  the  remain¬ 
ing  fluid  a  dull  grey  powder  is  deposited,  bearing  no  resemblance 
whatever  to  metallic  silver,  which,  nevertheless,  is  silver.  On 
pressure  with  a  glass  rod  it  immediately  becomes  brilliant  silver- 
white. 

This  very  powder-silver  is  formed  by  mixing  sulphate  of  iron 
with  silver  solution  ;  also  on  reducing  chloride  of  silver  by  zinc; 
and  again  (mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  matter,  removable  by 
ammonia)  on  reducing  silver  solution  by  pyrogallic  acid. 

On.  the  property  possessed  by  silver  of  separating  itself  from 
solutions  in  a  specular  form  is  based  the  manufacture  of  silver 
mirrors  ;  on  that  of  throwing  down  grey  powder  is  based  the 
developing  process  in  photography. 

In  the  manufacture  of  mirrors  the  granulated  silver  powder  is 
a  superfluous  secondary  produce,  sometimes  even  injurious  from 
*  From  Pkotographisches  Archiv. 


its  inclination  to  deposit  itself  on  dirty  or  rough  parts  of  the  glass, 
and  thus  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  spots.  Very  different, 
however,  is  it  in  photography.  Here  it  is  an  important  chief  pro¬ 
duce,  which,  by  attaching  to  the  exposed  parts  of  the  iodide  of 
silver  film,  causes  the  appearance  of  the  image. 

“Hence  photography  and  mirror  silvering  are,  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  kindred  arts,  both  being  based  on  the  reduction  of  silver  salts 
to  metallic  silver.  In  manfacturing  mirrors  the  aim  is  to  produce 
an  uniform  deposit  of  specular  silver,  avoiding  as  much  as  possible 
the  granulated  powder  ;  whilst  in  photography  it  is  to  produce  an 
unequal  deposit  of  granulated  pulverous  silver,  regulated  by  the 
exposure.” 

By  these  experiments  it  was  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  iodide 
of  silver  film  obtained,  by  exposure  to  light,  the  property  of 
attracting  and  retaining  granulated  pulverous  silver.  Opinions 
are,  however,  divided  as  to  the  cause  of  this  singular  property. 
Davanne  formerly  asserted  that  iodide  of  silver  was  decomposed 
by  exposure  into  iodine  and  silver,  and  that  the  free  silver  thus 
produced  attracted  the  particles  of  silver  in  the  developer.* 
Schnauss,  Hardwich,  and  Monckhoven,  on  the  other  hand,  denied 
the  decomposition  of  the  silver,  and  presumed  that  the  change  it 
experienced  on  exposure  was  only  physical. 

I  have  shown  by  the  experiments  described  above  that  the 
presumption  of  the  latter  is  well  founded. 

Opinions  as  to  the  photographic  action  of  bromide  of  silver  are 
still  more  diverse.  Many  claim  for  it  greater  sensitiveness  to 
green  rays,  but  Schrank  found  the  contrary  by  his  experiments. 
Others  asserted  that  the  addition  of  bromide  of  silver  to  the  iodide 
increased  the  sensitiveness.  Hardwich,  Sutton,  and  Liesegang 
allow  the  accuracy  of  this  opinion  only  in  the  case  of  a  strong 
silver  bath  and  iron  developer,  and  state  that  with  a  weak  bath 
and  organic  developer  iodide  of  silver  alone  is  more  sensitive. 

I  deemed  it  necessary,  for  the  solution  of  these  questions,  to  de¬ 
termine  individually  the  photographic  properties  of  each  of  the 
three  salts — iodide,  bromide,  and  chloride  of  silver.  I  therefore 
prepared  papersf  sensitised  with  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  of 
silver.  This  was  done  by  immersing  pure  photographic  paper 
for  two  minutes  in  solutions  respectively  of  ten  parts  of  iodide  or 
bromide,  or  five  parts  of  chloride  of  potassium,  in  100  parts  of 
water.  The  paper  was  then  dried  and  immersed  in  silver  solution 
of  the  strength  of  one  part  in  twelve. % 

It  was  then  drained,  and  washed  in  distilled  water  until  all  free 
silver  was  removed.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  action  of  the  silver 
bath  on  the  paper,  I  subjected  a  piece  of  plain,  unsalted  paper  to 
the  same  treatment. 

Strips  of  these  papers,  half  covered,  were  now  exposed  to  light 
for  a  considerable  time,  whereupon  that  prepared  with  chloride 
coloured  darkest  (dark  violet),  that  with  bromide  less  dark  (pale 
violet),  that  with  iodide  still  less  (pale  grey),  and  the  plain  paper 
immersed  in  the  silver  bath  only  and  washed,  least  of  all  (brown¬ 
ish).  Hence  it  follows  that  plain  paper  retains  a  trace  of  silver 
even  after  thorough  washing. § 

The  action  when  the  developer  was  applied  was  different.  In 
all  the  following  experiments  the  developer  employed  consisted  of — 

Pyrogallic  acid .  1  gramme, 

Citric  acid . . .  1  „ 

Water. . 250  grammes, 

and  a  few  drops  of  silver  solution  of  the  strength  of  1"20.  On 
covering  paper  exposed  rather  more  than  half  a  minute  with  this 
developer,  I  found  the  exposed  parts  darken — that  prepared  with 
iodide  most  rapidly,  that  with  chloride  least.  After  a  few  minutes’ 
action  the  iodide  of  silver  paper  became  the  darkest  (olive),  the 
bromide  less  dark  (brownish  grey),  and  the  chloride  lightest  of  all 
(brownish  yellow).  The  exposed  plain  paper  also  coloured  under 
the  developer,  but  faintly.  Pyrogallic  acid  without  silver  solu¬ 
tion,  however,  did  not  exercise  the  slightest  influence  on  the 
exposed  papers. 

These  experiments  are  instructive  in  various  ways.  They  confirm 
the  results  obtained  with  iodide  of  silver  by  former  experiment¬ 
ists.  They  show  the  photographic  attributes  of  pure  chloride  and 
bromide  of  silver,  and  the  important  difference  between  the  chemical, 
chromatic  changes  expressed  by  silver  salts  on  exposure,  and  the 
photographic  changes  that  then  occur  ;  for  chloride  of  silver,  as  we 
have  already  shown,  which  colours  deepest  and  undergoes  the  most 

*  Davanne  has  recently  changed  his  opinion. — Ed.  Photographisches  Archiv. 

+  The  use  of  paper  vitiates  the  value  of  the  experiment,  as  the  presence  of  organic 
matter  is  found  to  interfere  with  the  advantage  otherwise  gained  by  the  use  of  a  bromide 
—Ed.  B.  J.  P. 

t  It  is  necessary  to  thoroughly  immerse,  and  not  merely  float  the  paper,  in  order  to 
sensitise  it  equally. — Ed.  B.  J.  P. 

i  Undoubtedly— nitrate  of  silver  forming  a  compound  with  the  organic  sizing  mate¬ 
rial  of  the  paper.— Ed,  B.  J.  P. 
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thorough  chemical  decomposition  on  exposure,  colours  the  least 
under  the  developer,  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  iodide  of  silver,  which 
colours  the  least  and  undergoes  no  perceptible  chemical  change  on 
exposure,  colours  the  deepest  under  the  developer. 

This  of  course  proves  that  the  photographic  qualities  obtained 
by  the  above-named  salts  on  exposure  are  independent  of  the 
chemical  changes — a  theorem  which  the  following  experiments  will 
confirm. 

Hence  I  am  compelled  to  suppose  another  action  of  light  along 
with  the  chemical  action  which  gives  various  bodies,  such  as  silver 
salts,  the  quality  of  colouring  under  the  developer,  and  which  I  will 
call  graphic  action. 

The  property  possessed  by  certain  bodies,  after  exposure,  of 
darkening  under  the  developer,  I  will  call  photographic  sensitiveness , 
and  the  dark  colour  they  thereby  assume  photographic  colouration. 

With  these  conceptions  I  confront— 

The  chemical  action  of  light,  i.e.  the  chemical  combination  or 
decomposition  induced  by  light ; 

Photo-chemical  sensitiveness ,  i.e.  the  property  of  certain  com¬ 
binations  (as  chloride  of  silver)  of  decomposing  in  light ; 

Photo-chemical  colouration ,  i.e.  the  change  of  colour  resulting 
therefrom. 

I  can  now  briefly  sum  up  the  experiments  I  have  here  communi¬ 
cated,  thus : — 

(1.)  Photo-chemical  sensitiveness  and  colouration*do  not  corres¬ 
pond  to  photographic  sensitiveness  and  colouration. 

(2.)  Iodide  of  silver  is  photographically  most  sensitive  ;  chloride 
of  silver  least  sensitive  ;  bromide  of  silver  between  the  two. 

The  fact  that  the  actinic  rays  are  also  photographically  most 
active  presents  nothing  contradictory  to  this;  for  the  same  rays 
operate  most  actively  in  other  purely  physical  phenomena,  such  as 
fluorescence  and  phosphorescence. 

With  regard  to  the  colouration  of  the  above-mentioned  papers 
under  the  developer  I  observe,  further,  that  unexposed  iodide  and 
chloride  of  silver  papers  colour  faint  yellow  on  long  development, 
whilst  bromide  of  silver  papers  remain  unaltered. 

In  the  experiments  before  described,  I  found  that  various 
bodies — such  as  iodide  of  potassium,  acids,  silver  salts — considerably 
influenced  the  changes  which  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  of  silver 
undergo  on  exposure,  and  I  therefore  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the 
influence  of  substances  frequently  employed  in  photography  on 
the  graphic  changes  of  the  above  salts. 

I.  Influence  of  Acids. 

I  have  already  shown  that  acids  retard  or  prevent  the  photo¬ 
chemical  colouration  of  iodide  and  bromide  of  silver,  and  when  the 
salts  are  already  darkened  by  exposure  whiten  them  again.  Their 
influence  on  the  photographic  properties  of  these  salts  is  even  more 
remarkable. 

I  wet  one  half  of  pieces  of  bromide  and  iodide  of  silver  paper 
with  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*2),  exposed  the  whole  in  diffused  light  for 
five  minutes,  and  then  washed  carefully  with  pure  water. 

Under  the  developer  those  parts  that  had  been  moistened  with 
nitric  acid  did  not  colour  at  all ,  whereas  the  other  half  of  the  papers 
coloured  respectively  deep  olive  and  brownish  grey. 

The  same  experiment  was  made  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid  and 
acetic  acid.  The  parts  that  had  been  moistened  with  those  acids 
coloured  more  faintly  than  the  others  under  the  developer.  There¬ 
fore,  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  T2)  destroys ,  whilst  diluted  sulphuric  acid 
and  acetic  acid  only  weaken,  the  photographic  sensitiveness  of 
iodide  and  bromide  of  silver. 

The  action  of  acids  after  is  the  same  as  during  exposure.  I 
exposed  bromide  and  iodide  of  silver  papers  one  and  a-half  minutes ; 
then  (in  the  dark)  moistened  parts  of  them  with  nitric  acid,  diluted 
sulphuric  acid,  and  acetic  acid,  respectively,  and  after  five  minutes 
washed  and  developed  them.  The  parts  moistened  with  nitric 
acid  did  not  colour  at  all ;  those  moistened  with  the  other  acids 
coloured  fainter  than  the  rest. 

This  also  shows  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  difference  between 
photo-chemical  and  photographic  action;  for  it  is  evident  that  the 
former  action  on  bromide  of  silver  cannot  be  interrupted  by  nitric 
acid,  whilst  the  latter  is  entirely  destroyed  by  it. 

From  this  preventive  influence  of  acids,  exerted  equally  dur¬ 
ing  and  after  exposure,  may  be  deduced  the  following  practical 
rule: — The  addition  of  acid,  both  to  the  silver  bath  and  developer, 
must  be  limited  to  a  minimum,  so  as  to  cause  the  least  possible 
loss  of  sensitiveness. 

II.  Influence  of  Iodide  of  Potassium. 

I  have  already  demonstrated  that  iodide  of  potassium  immedi¬ 
ately  renders  the  deep  yellow  sensitive  iodide  of  silver  pale  yellow 


and  insensitive,  and  also  that  it  renders  iodide  of  silver,  which  has 
become  grey  by  exposure,  pale  yellow.  Iodide  of  potassium 
influences  in  a  still  more  remarkable  manner  the  photographic 
properties  of  iodide  of  silver. 

Iodide  of  silver  paper,  moistened  with  iodide  of  potassium,  does 
not  colour  at  all  under  the  developer  after  exposing  and  washing. 

In  the  same  way  iodide  of  potassium  exerts  after  exposure  a 
destructive  influence  on  the  latent  image.  I  moistened  two  strips 
of  iodide  of  silver  paper  with  iodide  of  potassium,  and  after  two 
minutes  washed  and  developed  them.  The  influence  of  the  iodide 
of  potassium  had  made  them  a  decided  pale  yellow,  and  in  the 
development  the  parts  moistened  with  iodide  of  potassium  coloured 
scarcely  at  all,  whilst  the  other  parts  darkened  intensely. 

Schnauss  obtained  other  results  in  his  experiments.  [See  Photo- 
graphisches  Archiv,  18G0,  p.  15.]  He  found  that  a  wet  sensitised  col¬ 
lodion  plate,  washed  with  water  after  exposure,  then  covered  with 
iodide  of  potassium  solution  and  again  washed,  gave  a  picture  ou 
development.  Probably  something  in  his  experiments  escaped  his 
notice ;  for  I  made  the  same  twice  with  iodide  of  cadmium  collo¬ 
dion,  and,  after  two  minutes’  action  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  (one 
part  of  the  salt  to  five  parts  of  water),  obtained  no  trace  of  an 
image  with  iron  developer,  whilst  all  the  parts  of  the  plate  that  had 
not  been  moistened  with  potassium  were  brought  out. 

The  action,  however,  with  a  bromo-iodised  collodion  was  different. 
After  treatment  with  iodide  of  potassium  the  moistened  parts 
gave  no  picture  when  developed  with  pyrogallic  acid  and  silver, 
but  iron  development  brought  out  the  image.  Hence  iodide  of 
potassium,  employed  both  during  and  after  exposure,  renders  iodide 
of  silver  insensitive  both  to  iron  and  pyrogallic  developer. 

Bromo-iodide  of  silver  plates  are,  when  this  salt  is  applied  after 
exposure,  rendered  insensitive  only  to  pyrogallic,  and  not  to  iron 
developer.  This  experiment  distinctly  shows  the  difference  in  the 
action  of  various  developers  with  respect  to  bromide  of  silver. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  AMATEURS. 

By  Jabez  Hughes. 

In  reference  to  the  two  sections  of  photographers,  the  professionals 
and  the  amateurs,  it  cannot  escape  notice  that  the  former  often 
look  on  the  latter  with  jealousy,  and  sometimes  spice  their  remarks 
with  unnecessary  illiberality.  During  the  discussion  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society  some  words 
fell  from  me  which,  judging  from  the  reply  of  Mr.  Simpson,  were 
held  to  be  of  this  ungenerous  nature.  I  regret  that  my  words 
could  bear  this  interpretation,  as  my  sentiments  are  of  the  opposite 
nature,  being  fully  convinced  that  all  that  we  professionals  daily 
practise  has  emanated  from  the  amateurs.  Though  the  ex¬ 
tensive  diffusion  and  numerous  applications  of  the  art  depend 
on  the  professional,  yet  it  must  be  always  borne  in  mind  that 
the  original  discoveries— marked  improvements— are  made  by 
the  amateur. 

That  the  present  high  condition  of  the  art  has  been  materially  pro* 
duced  by  the  establishment  of  photographic  societies  and  journals, 
as  well  as  the  periodical  exhibitions,  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  who 
formed  the  first  photographic  society  and  established  the  first  jour¬ 
nal  ?  The  amateurs.  They  formed  the  bulk  of  the  members,  and 
still  retain  the  main  management.  The  provincial  societies  mainly 
rely  on  the  amateur  element.  The  bulk  of  the  papers  read  at  the 
societies,  and  of  the  communications  sent  to  the  journals,  are  oy 
amateurs.  Who  introduced  the  great  improvement  in  our  present 
printing — the  so-called  alkaline  gold  toning?  Mr.  Waterhouse,  an 
amateur,  of  Halifax.  Who  invented  the  old  and  newly-revived 
ammonio-nitrate  printing  process?  The  veteran  amateur,  Vi. 
Alfred  Taylor.  Who  even  discovered  the  collodion  process  itself  r 
A  calotype  amateur,  Scott  Archer,  assisted  by  two  other  well- 
known  calotypists,  Dr.  Diamond  and  the  late  Mr.  Peter  Fry.  ^ome 
time  before  two  professional  photographers,  Mr.  Bingham  and  JV1. 
Legray,  had  been  experimenting  with  the  material,  collodion,  an 
made  nothing  of  it ;  but  Scott  Archer  and  two  other  amateur 
friends  matured  the  process  almost  as  it  now  stands.  Of  the  few  irn 
provements  made  in  it,  from  whom  have  they  emanated  ?  Pio  osu 
phate  of  iron,  as  a  developer,  was  introduced  to  us  by  that  veteran 
amateur,  Robert  Hunt ;  and  Dr.  Diamond  and  Mr.  Ellis  brought  in 
the  protonitrate  of  iron.  A  French  amateur  called  pur  atten  ion 
to  cyanide  of  potassium  to  fix  our  positives  and  negatives  ;  an 
John  Herschel  brought  in  hyposulphite  of  soda.  Sir  John  also  wa 
the  first  to  use  glass  as  a  material  superior  to  paper  to  form  o 
pictures  on.  The  use  of%  bichloride  of  mercury,  to  make  a  positive 
white  or  a  negative  dense,  was  first  taught  by  Scott  Aicher. 
also  invented  the  first  camera  to  take  pictures  with  in  the  open  an. 
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Formic  acid  was  first  introduced  by  those  well-known  amateurs, 
Mr.  Maxwell  Lyte  and  the  Rev.  J.  Lawson  Sisson.  Of  bromo-iodised 
collodion  the  earliest  published  account  is  by  the  late  Mr.  Berry 
(then  of  the  Apothecaries’  Hall,  Liverpool)  in  1853,  and  was  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  first  paper  read  before  the  Liverpool  Photographic 
Society.  Plain  bromised  collodion,  as  recently  revived  by  Major 
Russell,  had  its  early  advocates  in  Mr.  Crookes,  M.  Laborde,  and 
Sir  John  Herschel.  Pyrogallic  acid  itself  was  first  made  known 
by  Scott  Archer. 

The  various  modifications  of  the  collodion  process  have  all  been 
made  by  amateurs.  The  first  (but  not  successful)  preservative 
process  was  by  Messrs.  Spiller  and  Crookes.  Speedily  followed  the 
more  practical  honey  process  of  Mr.  Shadbolt — a  process  long  fol¬ 
lowed  and  still  practised  by  many.  Then  succeeded  another  ama¬ 
teur  (Mr.  Llewellyn)  with  bis  oxymel  process,  as  well  as  Dr.  Hill 
Norris  with  his  gelatine  process — which  latter  has  perhaps  been 
one  of  the  most  successful  results  in  the  art. 

To  glance  at  the  numerous  methods  proposed  to  use  the  plate 
dry,  commencing  with  Dr.  Taupenot’s  collodio-albumen  and  Mr. 
Fothergill’s  processes,  down  to  the  labours  of  Major  Russell  in  his 
tannin  process,  would  only  be  to  name  a  long  list  of  amateurs  who 
have  more  or  less  distinguished  themselves  in  aiding  photographic 
progress.  In  vain  we  look  for  any  original  impulse  from  the  pro¬ 
fessional  fraternity.  Even  in  the  matter  of  our  lenses,  witness 
the  elegant  and  ingenious  way  in  which  we  introduce  the  dia¬ 
phragms  in  our  portrait  and  other  lenses:  that  must  needs  originate 
in  an  amateur  (Mr.  Waterhouse)  again.  Recent  testimony  points 
to  Mr.  Rothwell  as  the  suggestor  of  the  essential  part  of  the  triple 
lenses. 

With  all  these  facts  before  me  I  could  not  treat  lightly  the 
labours  of  the  amateurs. 

Upon  second  consideration  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  impulses  forward  should  emanate  rather  from  the  amateur  than 
the  professional.  The  former  pursues  the  art  for  pleasure ,  the  latter 
for  profit.  The  one  can  try  all  manner  of  experiments,  and  whether 
he  succeed  or  fail,  he  secures  his  object — agreeable  occupation. 
The  professional,  however,  has  all  his  energies  directed  to  make 
things  pay.  He  has  too  much  at  stake  to  speculate.  He  chooses 
the  safest  way.  He  is  a  true  conservative ;  when  he  gets  hold  of 
anything  that  works  passably  well,  he  changes  with  reluctance. 
The  amateur  craves  for  the  things  that  are  new;  the  professional 
is  for  making  the  most  of  the  old.  If  an  amateur  experiments  with 
a  new  toning  bath,  or  a  batch  of  perhaps  half-a-dozen  prints,  and 
fail,  well  the  loss  is  not  much,  and  he  gains  in  experience  and  know¬ 
ledge.  But  the  professional  has  his  batch  of  six  hundred,  and  if 
he  fail  the  loss  is  considerable,  to  say  nothing  of  injury  to  his 
business.  Many  an  experiment  succeeds  on  a  small  scale  that 
breaks  down  when  tried  on  an  extensive  one,  and  amateurs’  ex¬ 
periments  are  nearly  always  necessarily  on  a  small  scale.  For  this 
reason  a  distinction  must  frequently  be  drawn  between  these  results 
•and  those  of  a  profesional’s  on  a  more  extended  field.  If  my 
amateur  friend  tells  me  that  I  need  not  use  my  sensitising  bath  for 
albumenised  paper  so  strong  as  eighty  grains  per  ounce— that  he 
is  convinced  forty  grains  are  quite  enough — I,  who  perhaps  believe 
in  strong  baths,  may  shake  my  head  and  say— “Your  experience 
is  too  limited  for  my  guidance;  you  sensitise  perhaps  two  sheets 
per  day  on  your  bath,  which  does  not  materially  weaken  it, 
but  I  want  to  sensitise  fifty  sheets,  and  that  considerably  alters 
the  case.” 

With  these  impressions  in  my  mind  I  drew  a  distinction  between 
the  conclusiveness  of  the  experiences  of  such  gentlemen  as  Mr. 
'Taylor  and  Mr.  England,  the  latter  having  one  of  the  most  exten¬ 
sive  and  perfect  printing  establishments  in  the  kingdom.  Though 
both  of  these  agreed  in  using  a  weak  silver  bath,  yet  it  was  un¬ 
avoidable  to  attach  much  more  importance  to  the  testimony  of  one 
than  the  other — the  one  practised  on  a  so  much  larger  scale  than 
the  other;  and  whether  the  method  would  succeed  on  the  large 
scale  being  just  the  point  in  question. 

The  advance  of  photography  is  something  like  the  progress  of 
an  army.  The  main  body  keeps  in  safe  marching  order,  while  the 
more  daring  and  adventurous  are  the  pioneers  who  lead  the  way, 
rushing  here,  feeling  there  ;  always  skirmishing,  often  retiring,  but 
eventually  succeeding  in  finding  new  tracks  and  safe  paths  for  the 
main  body  to  securely  pass  along.  In  this  way  I  look  on  each 
-section  performing  the  task  it  is  best  suited  for;  the  one  originating, 
the  other  securing,  the  united  result  being  the  advance  of  the  art. 

[So  convinced  are  Ave  that  the  writer  of  the  preceding  paper 
“spoke  unadvisedty  with  his  lips”  while  he  intended  nothing 
offensive,  that  we  have  suppressed  from  our  report  what  might 
have  been  mistaken  for  mere  personalities. — Ed.] 


ACCESSORIES  FOE  THE  GLASS  ROOM. 

We  recently  visited  the  establishment  of  Mr.  B.  L.  Phillips,  Great  Russell  - 
street,  and  examined  some  novelties  in  the  shape  of  accessories  for  the  glass 
room,  intended  to  combine  extreme  portability  and  compactness  with  light¬ 
ness  and  variety  of  applications.  One  ingeniously-contrived  piece  of  furni¬ 
ture,  6  feet  6  by  2  feet  in  diameter,  and  called  the  “Universal,”  was 
composed  of  fourteen  distinct  articles.  Now  it  formed  sundry  carved 
oak  cabinets — now  elaborately-ornamented  book-cases — now  one  kind  of 
console  table,  now  another.  One  change  of  position  converted  it  into  an 
open  closet  of  an  ornamental  character,  for  the  reception  of  articles  of 
virtu,  &c. ;  another  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  fire-place.  Other  changes 
converted  it  into  davenports  of  Ararious  descriptions,  or  into  a  pulpit  for 
clerical  patrons ;  in  short,  it  seemed  quite  a  Proteus  of  an  accessory  in  its 
diversity  of  appearance  and  A-ariety  of  uses.  We  gleaned  all  this  from, 
photographs.  But  Mr.  Phillips  informed  us  that  he  was  careful  that  these 
and  similar  articles  should  be  well  and  strongly  made,  with  due  reference 
to  the  hurried  mode  in  which  they  would  necessarily  be  handled,  and  to 
their  being  frequently  moved  about  by  assistants  (scarcely  always  so 
conscientiously  careful  of  property  not  their  own  as  they  ought  to  be) ; 
that  (the  more  prominent  ornaments  were  of  papier  mache,  and  of  the 
same  colour  throughout  (so  that  if  chipped  or  broken  by  some  more  than 
usually  careless  act  there  Avould  be  no  white  patch  to  make  such  a  defect 
too  prominent) ;  and  that  the  other  and  smaller  ornaments,  being  shielded 
from  accidents,  were  of  the  ordinary  composition  used  by  frame-makers. 

Several  fancy  tables,  made  with  due  reference  to  the  beauty  of  cur¬ 
vilinear  forms,  were  also  shown  us;  and  an  article  which  combined  in 
one  a  balustrade,  pillar,  and  piece  of  ornamental  panelling,  the  balusters 
being  placed  not  at  the  absurdly  long  distances  apart  which  a  tasteless 
economical  spirit  dictates,  but  at  something  about  that  distance  which 
architectural  propriety  suggests,  aoz.,  “not  more  than  half  the  diameter 
of  the  baluster  in  its  thickest  part.” 

We  also  saAv  what  on  the  stage  would  be  termed  a  “practical”  French 
window  or  doorAvay,  behind  which  a  painted  landscape  could  be  placed, 
and  against  which  a  sitter  might  lean  or  stand,  without  the  slightest  fear 
of  his  shadoAV  forcibly  asserting  that  the  pretended  relief  and  reality  was 
all  a  sham,  and  that  the  only  real  thing  in  the  picture  was  himself. 

We  should  be  glad  to  see  these  accessories  for  the  glass-room  taken 
out  of  the  influence  of  scene  painters  and  stage  “property  men”  altogether, 
and  placed,  through  the  improved  artistic  taste  of  photographers,  in  the 
hands  of  properly  educated  and  artistically  informed  art-manufacturers. 
A  few  good  solid  accessories  may  be  combined  and  varied  to  an  extent 
really  astonishing  to  the  uninitiated ;  but  flat  painted  accessories  intended 
to  show,  and  be  used  as  if  they  were  objects  in  actual  relief,  are  simply 
absurd,  and  ought  not  to  be  tolerated.  Of  course,  while  photographers 
demand  these  “profile”  things,  manufacturers  will— or  rather  must — pro¬ 
duce  them ;  but  the  introduction  of  good  solid  articles  almost  or  (taking 
their  increased  variety  of  application  into  account),  perhaps,  quite  as  in¬ 
expensive,  must  speedily  drive  the  “profiles”  out  of  the  market,  and  we 
therefore  think  Mr.  Phillips  is  taking  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  which 
we  are  glad  to  recognise  and  commend.  The  only  hint  Ave  shall  offer 
to  Mr.  Phillips  is  that  of  disposing  the  ornaments  made  use  of  after 
some  carefully-arranged  artistic  design,  and  selecting  but  one  class  of 
ornament  for  each  one  article,  so  as  to  preserve  a  proper  degree  of  har¬ 
mony  or  keeping  in  all  the  relative  parts.  W. 


Amateur  Photographic  Associatiox.  —  We  are  requested  by  the 
Secretary  to  state  that  shortly  after  the  selection  of  the  prize  pictures  he 
was  afflicted  with  serious  illness,  from  which  he  is  only  recently  com-ales- 
cent.  He  has  therefore  been  incapacitated  from  attending  to  the  business 
of  the  Association  for  some  time,  and  requests  the  indulgence  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  for  the  unavoidable  delay. 

Ox  Camera  Perspective. — It  has  been  fashionable  among  people  of  a 
certain  class  to  decry  camera  perspective.  Among  these  appears  to  be 
Dr.  John  Brown,  the  author  of  “  Rab  and  His  Friends,”  a  small  work 
which  has  attained  some  degree  of  popularity  in  the  North.  A  news¬ 
paper  war  of  some  degree  of  virulence  has  for  some  time  been  raging 
between  this  gentleman  and  Mr.  R.  M.  Billings,  an  architect  of  consider¬ 
able  celebrity,  and  the  author  of  “  Baronial  Antiquities  of  Scotland.”  It 
must  be  premised  that  Dr.  Brown  in  one  of  his  letters  had  stated  that  the 
perspective  in  some  of  the  drawings  with  Avhieh  Mr.  Billings’s  work 
abounds  was  bad,  doubtless  from  the  fact  of  the  drawings  having  been 
made  by  the  assistance  of  the  camera.  Mr.  Billings,  in  reply,  says  : — 
“  He  condemns  my  work  as  containing  plates  with  much  bad  perspective, 
owing  probably  to  their  being  taken  from  photographs  or  by  the  camera. 
This  sentence  is  purely  a  tissue  of  ignorant  assertion !  Photographs 
Avere  not  knoAvn  when  my  drawings  Avere  made,  and  the  whole  of  them 
Avere  made  by  hand  on  the  spot ;  by  far  the  greater  number  being  of  that 
character  Avhieh  no  camera  Avould  embrace,  and  no  tiling  but  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  perspective  could  have  produced.  The  camera  itself  was 
not  known  Avhen  some  of  the  earlier  and  most  complicated  of  my  per¬ 
spective  drawings  were  made.  The  Doctor’s  able  friend,  Mr.  Bryce, 
knows  full  well  that  I  can  draw  as  well  and  as  quickly  without"  the 
camera  as  with  it ;  and  if  now  forgetful  on  the  subject,  he  can  be  well 
refreshed  by  his  own  letters  to  myself.  Neither  the  photograph  nor  the 
camera  can  convey  bad  perspective  ;  but  they  do  unmistakeably  convey 
the  truths  and  limits  of  the  great  geometric  laws  upon  which  linear 
delineation  is  founded.” 
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DESCRIPTION  OP  A  SELF-ACTING  WASHING-CRADLE. 

By  Cornelius  Hanbury,  Jun.,  F.C.S.,  &c. 

During  the  late  beautiful  summer  I  was  induced  to  devote  a  little  time  to 
the  practice  of  photography,  after  having  laid  it  aside  for  nearly  nine 

years.  .  . 

I  found  that,  during  this  long  interval,  some  important  improvements 
had  been  made  in  various  parts  of  the  collodion  process.  But,  so  far  as 
I  have  learned,  no  great  change  has  taken  place  in  the  general  mode  of 
washing  prints,  although  the  great  practical  importance  of  the  operation 
early  attracted  attention,  and  numerous  methods  have  in  consequence 
been  suggested  for  increasing  its  efficiency  or  diminishing  the  labour  it 

eilThe  simple  apparatus  which  I  now  describe  will,  I  believe,  be  found  to 
afford  all  the  advantages  of  the  most  efficient  and  laborious  of  these 
methods  whilst  its  employment  demands  no  more  time  or  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  operator  than  the  most  careless  use  of  the  common  tray. 
Jtug.  l  represents  the  apparatus  in  perspective. 

FIG.  1. 


it  is  raised  by  striking  at  the  point  J  within  a  pipe,  wliich  discharges 
from  the  two  ends  bj7  a  common  orifice  at  G. 

K  is  a  moAdng  counterpoise,  formed  by  a  number  of  bullets  rollin'*-  in 
a  metal  tube  L  L. 

M,  moveable  diaphragms  or  shelves,  carried  in  a  loose  frame  fitting 
into  each  trough,  upon  each  of  which  a  print  is  to  be  placed. 

Fig.  3  represents  the  diaphragms  and  the  framo  which  carries  them. 

From  the  above  description  it  will  be  evident  that  when  the  axis 
of  the  apparatus  is  placed  under  a  tap,  if  the  water  is  allowed  to  flow, 
it  will  fall  into  the  compartment  which  is  uppermost  {fig.  1  A),  whero 
it  will  accumulate  until  its  weight  causes  that  end  of  the  trough  to 
descend.  When  this  occurs,  the  valve  {fig.  2  I)  will  be  raised,  allow¬ 
ing  the  water  rapidly  to  escape  from  the  lowest  part  of  the  vessel  into 
the  waste-pipe,  and  in  a  few  moments  each  picture  will  bo  left  lying 
on  the  inclined  surface  of  a  diaphragm  to  drain. 

By  the  same  movement  the  upper  part  of  the  partition  C  will  be  carried 
to  the  other  side  of  the  stream  of  water ;  and  consequently  it  will  now- 
flow  into  the  compartment  B.  At  the  same  time  the  weight  K  will  roll 
by  the  force  of  gravity,  and  place  itself  under  the 
compartment  which  is  becoming  empty,  where  it 
will  supply  weight  in  place  of  the  escaping  water, 
until  the  compartment  B  has  received  the  quantity 
for  which  the  apparatus  is  adjusted,  when  it  will  in 
turn  descend,  its  valve  will  be  opened,  the  weight 
will  place  itself  underneath  it,  and  A  will  again  be 
filling. 

FIG.  3. 


it 


A  B  is  a  gutta-percha  trough  to  receive  the  pictures  to  be  washed, 
is  divided  into  two  compartments  by  the  partition  G. 

D  is  a  wooden  tray  carrying  the  gutta-percha  trough. 

E  is  a  metallic  axis  attached  to  the  tray  D,  and  turning  in  gudgeons 
fixed  on  a  strong  wooden  frame  F.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
tray  D,  and  the  trough  attached  to  it,  will  rock  with  the  motion  of  a  see¬ 
saw  upon  the  centre  E. 

H  is  a  cog-wheel,  into  the  notches  of  which  one  stop  attached  to  the 
tray  D  works,  and  another  attached  to  the  stand  F,  thus  causing  the  wheel 
to  advance  a  notch  each  time  the  trough  makes  a  complete  oscillation. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  apparatus  in  section.  The  letters  indicate  the  same 
parts  in  each  figure. 


FIG,  2. 


1 1  are  conical  valves  opening  into  the  compartments  A  and  B. 

"When  the  trough  is  made  to  rock,  as  either  end  descends  the  valve  in 


By  these  movements,  which  will  have  once  filled 
and  emptied  each  compartment,  the  index  will  be 
moved  on  one  division. 

Thus  the  apparatus,  when  charged  -with  prints  and  placed  under  a 
stream  of  water,  without  any  further  attention,  completely  changes  the 
water  at  definite  intervals,  allowing  it  to  escape  from  the  lowest  part  of 
the  vessel.  It  exposes  the  prints  singly  to  the  action  of  the  water.  It 
drains  them  in  an  inclined  position  between  each  change.  It  registers  rhe 
number  of  changes,  and  consequently  the  quantity  of  water  passed  over 
the  pictures,  thus  enabling  the  operator  to  employ  a  definite  and  uniform 
amount  of  washing.  And  it  causes  sufficient  motion  among  the  pictures 
to  prevent  the  adhesion  of  bubbles  to  their  surface. 

Experiment  proves  that,  other  things  being  the  same,  it  washes  in  less 
than  one-sixth  the  time  of  the  ordinary  tray,  and  with  a  proportionately 
smaller  quantity  of  water. 

The  apparatus  now  shown  has  been  made  for  me 
by  Mr.  Wood,  of  74,  Cheapside,  London,  who,  with 
his  usual  skill,  has  excellently  carried  out  my  views. 

Mr.  Wood  is  prepared,  I  believe,  to  supply  the 
apparatus  of  any  size  and  of  the  most  economical 
construction. 

In  its  simplest  form  the  apparatus  may  be  made 
without  either  valves  or  weight,  merely  having  a 
hole  at  each  end  through  which  the  water  may 
escape.  But  it  then  becomes  necessary  considerably 
to  increase  the  length  of  the  trough  and  the  angle 
through  which  it  moves  in  order  to  admit  of  the 
accumulation  of  sufficient  water;  and  this  is  objec¬ 
tionable,  because  the  long  descent  causes  a  violent 
agitation  of  the  water,  and  also  because  the  water, 
whilst  accumulating,  lies  too  exclusively  in  the 
angle  at  the  base  of  the  partition. 

These  inconveniences  are  entirely  overcome  by 
the  moving  counterpoise,  by  means  of  wliich  the 
angle  of  motion  may  be  reduced ,  and  the  quantity 
of  water  accumulated  between  each  change  increased 
to  any  extent  desired.  The  counterpoise  may  take 
various  forms.  I  at  first  used  a  weight  swinging, 
under  the  apparatus,  at  the  end  of  an  arm  around 
a  centre  near  one  end  of  the  axis  E;  but  probably 
the  cheapest  and  most  convenient  will  be  found 
to  be  a  sufficient  number  of  large  bullets  enclosed 
in  a  brass  or  tin  tube,  in  which  they  can  roll  freely : 
as  many  of  such  tubes  can  be  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  trough  as  may 
be  found  necessaiy.  In  the  small  apparatus  shown  mercury  is  substituted 
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for  the  bullets;  and  it  is  placed  in  a  glass  tube  in  front  of  the  trough  that 
its  motion  may  he  seen.  One  large  ball  will  be  found  to  produce  an  un¬ 
pleasant  shock,  and  the  same  disadvantage  attaches  to  the  swinging 
weight.  Possibly  a  useful  modification  may  be  made,  especially  if  a 
porcelain  trough  be  desired,  by  prolonging  the  arm  of  the  weight  a  little 
behind  its  axis,  and  there  causing  it  to  compress  alternately  caoutchouc 
tubes  leading  the  waste  water  from  the  ends  of  the  trough.  No  valves 
would  then  be  required. 

On  the  large  scale  it  may  probably  be  found  advantageous  to  employ 
the  swinging  weight  attached  to  a  rod  carried  above  the  trough,  parallel 
to  the  partition  (C).  The  power  of  the  counterpoise  can  then  be  adjusted 
either  by  its  absolute  weight  or  by  the  height  above  the  axis  (E)  at  which 
it  is  placed,  or  by  the  length  of  the  arm  on  which  it  swings ;  or,  if  suffi¬ 
ciently  elevated  and  heavy,  it  need  not  swing  at  all. 

If  very  large  numbers  of  pictures  had  to  be  washed  the  apparatus 
might  take  the  form  of  a  series  of  double  troughs,  placed  side  by  side, 
along  a  common  axis,  each  pair  being  supplied  with  water  by  a  jet  from 
a  common  supply -pipe  placed  parallel  to  the  axis  above  them.  Or  it 
might  be  simply  a  double  trough  prolonged  in  the  line  of  the  axis  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  receive  any  required  number  of  frames  carrying  diaphragms 
{fig-  3). 

In  the  construction  of  the  apparatus  it  will  probably  be  found  sufficient 
if  the  trough  moves  through  an  arc  of  20°,  which  will  give  eighteen 
divisions  on  the  index- wheel.  The  motion  in  the  apparatus  shown  is  30°, 
and  is  unnecessarily  great.  It  may  be  found  useful  to  have  a  float-board 
to  prevent  the  water  slopping  over  when  the  full  end  descends. 

In  the  apparatus  made  for  me  Mr.  Wood  has  ingeniously  added  a 
second  index- wheel  in  front  of  the  first,  but  having  one  tooth  more,  and 
an  opening  in  its  face,  which  shows,  one  at  a  time,  a  second  series  of 
figures  on  the  first  wheel,  and  thus  it  very  prettily  records  the  number  of 
revolutions  of  the  first  wheel;  but  such  a  provision  is  scarcely  required. 

I  have  tried  numerous  plans  for  keeping  the  pictures  apart.  My  first 
attempt  was  to  use  straw  mats  of  the  kind  employed  for  covering  cream 
cheese.  Then,  with  much  trouble,  I  got  some  thin  sheet  gutta-percha 
corrugated  so  as  to  present  a  surface  like  the  straws.  Experiments  soon, 
proved  that  the  plain  gutta-percha  without  channels  answered  the  same 
purpose  and  retained  less  water,  and  was  less  liable  to  injure  the  pictures; 
but  it  has  the  great  disadvantage  of  adhering  very  closely  to  the  paper 
after  draining,  forming  a  mass  which  floats  bodily,  and  only  loosens  again 
very  slowly.  Thus  I  was  led  to  adopt  diaphragms  having  an  independent 
support.  On  the  small  scale  glass  can  be  used.  It  may  slide  in  metal 
grooves,  such  as  are  used  for  plate-boxes.  On  the  large  scale  probably 
tin  plates  may  be  used.  The  space  between  the  diaphragms  need  not 
exceed  the  thickness  of  patent  plate  glass.  As  they  occupy  an  inclined 
position,  when  the  water  enters  it  drives  the  air  before  it,  the  stronger 
solution  gravitates  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  trough;  and  as  no  wave- 
motion  can  occur  in  such  a  cell,  when  the  water  is  discharged  it  ebbs  out, 
leaving  the  paper  smoothly  laid  on  the  incline  to  drain.  The  support  of 
the  diaphragms  directs  the  water  flowing  from  between  them  towards 
their  ends,  and  thus  prevents  any  tendency  to  float  the  prints  down  their 
inclined  surfaces.  Owing  to  the  prints  rising  in  water  they  have  a  slight 
tendency  to  cling  to  the  under  surfaces  of  the  diaphragms.  But  when 
perforated  diaphragms  are  used  the  papers  rise  and  fall  with  the  water, 
and  float  about  in  the  little  space  between  the  shelves  with  the  utmost 
freedom,  leaving  apparently  nothing  to  be  desired.  Unfortunately  zinc 
cannot  be  used;  but  ebonite  in  thin  sheets,  with  perforations  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  appears  admirably  to  answer  the  purpose. 

It  may  be  worth  while  here  briefly  to  recal  the  manner  in  which  solu¬ 
ble  salts  are  actually  removed  from  the  surface  and  substance  of  paper 
during  the  process  of  washing. 

If  wc  could  cause  streams  of  water  to  permeate  every  pore,  and  to  carry 
with  them  by  mechanical  force  all  the  matter  which  could  be  either  dis¬ 
solved  or  suspended,  then  the  process  would  be  definite,  absolute,  and 
perfect,  and  the  duration  of  the  operation  would  only  depend  on  the 
rapidity  of  tho  streams.  But  we  possess  no  such  power.  In  the  first 
place,  a  stream  of  water  but  very  slowly  removes  water  which  is  already 
adhering  to  a  solid.  Every  chemist  knows  how  surprisingly  insufficient 
even  the  repeated  rinsing  of  a  test  tube  often  proves.  In  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  through  the  capillaries,  and  in  the  flow  of  any  fluid  through  a 
small  tube,  the  liquid  immediately  in  contact  with  the  pipe  appears  to  be 
stationary,  and  is  known  to  physiologists  and  physicists  as  the  still  layer. 
The  phenomenon  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  particles  of  water  are 
more  powerfully  attracted  by  those  of  most  solid  bodies  than  by  each 
other,  as  is  shown  by  the  concave  surface  assumed  by  water  in  all 
ordinary  vessels. 

These  considerations  show  how  easily  the  particles  of  water  in  actual 
contact  with  a  picture  may  allow  others  to  flow  over  them  without 
becoming  themselves  detached.  By  draining,  however,  a  large  portion 
of  this  adhering  water  is  removed  ;  and  hence  every  experiment  shows  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  the  last  drainings  than 
in  the  bulk  of  the  water  discharged  at  each  change.  But  for  the  removal 
of  the  hyposulphites  from  the  tissue  of  a  picture  we  are  wholly  dependent 
upon  the  property  which  soluble  salts  possess  of  diffusing  themselves 
through  the  solvent  which  surrounds  them  ;  and  thus  it  is  that  the 
process  of  washing  becomes  indefinite,  comparative,  and,  in  theory,  only 
approximately  perfect.  All  we  can  do  is  to  secure  the  conditions  most 
favourable  for  diffusion. 


What  these  conditions  are  is  thus  stated  by  Professor  Graham,  whose 
beautiful  researches  almost  created  this  important  branch  of  chemical 
physics.  He  says — “  The  general  law  of  diffusion  appears  to  be  this  : — 
The  velocity  with  which  a  soluble  salt  diffuses  from  a  stronger  into  a  weaker 
solution  is  proportioned  to  the  difference  of  concentration  between  two  con¬ 
tiguous  strata"  (Graham’s  Elem.  of  Chem.  ii.  608).  The  arrangements 
just  described  appear  to  secure  these  conditions  with  the  least  possible 
labour  ;  but  I  am  anxious  that  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  time 
must  ever  remain  an  important  element  in  any  process  depending  on 
diffusion. 

Each  change  of  water  subdivides  the  quantity  of  the  salts  in  solution, 
and  at  first  greatly  weakens  the  solution  left  in  the  paper ;  but  for  that  very 
reason,  in  accordance  with  the  law  just  stated,  diffusion  goes  on  more  and 
more  slowly,  the  difference  between  the  solution  in  the  paper  and  the 
contiguous  stratum  of  pure  water  becoming  less  and  less.  Hence  the 
great  practical  importance  of  using  a  moderately  small  stream  of  water, 
and  of  continuing  the  process  for  a  considerable  time  after  all  appreciable 
traces  of  the  salts  have  disappeared. 

The  principle  of  applying  water  in  the  most  efficient  manner  to  some 
primary  purpose  by  making  use  incidentally  of  its  own  mechanical  power 
on  some  plan  analogous  to  the  one  I  have  adopted,  may  probably  admit 
of  application  in  other  processes.  But  if,  by  lessening  the  labour  of  the 
conscientious  and  the  temptation  of  the  unscrupulous,  the  suggestions  here 
made  should  promote  the  better  washing  of  photographs,  and  thereby 
the  reputation  of  the  art,  my  hopes  and  intentions  will  be  fully  realised. 


Utohuigs  of  SocictifS. 

NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  took  place  at  Mvddelton 
Hall,  Islington,  on  Wednesday,  the  18th  ult., — George  Shadbolt,  Esq., 
Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  King  read  a  paper,  entitled  Remarks  on  the  Tannin  Rrocess  [see 
page  461],  which  was  listened  to  with  much  interest  by  the  members ; 
and  at  its  conclusion  the  Chairman  invited  discussion  thereon,  previously 
to  the  commencement  of  which,  however,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded 
by  acclamation  to  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Seeley  asked  if  Mr.  King  had  found  pinholes  in  the  skies  of  hi3 
negatives  of  frequent  occurrence  ?  He  (Mr.  Seeley)  had  endured  great 
inconvenience  from  pinholeB,  and  attributed  their  occurrence  to  the 
presence  of  iodide  of  silver,  as  the  effect  was  invariably  produced  in  a 
bath  which  had  been  used  some  time. 

Mr.  King  replied  that,  in  his  experience,  their  occurrence  was  directly 
traceable  to  dust ;  and,  in  reply  to  questions  from  Mr.  Shave  and  other 
members,  he  stated  that  he  had  kept  plates  as  long  as  a  fortnight  after 
exposure,  that  he  had  always  used  citric  acid  in  the  developer,  and  that 
the  effect  of  cold  weather  was  to  cause  slow,  uneven  development. 

Mr.  Hill  suggested  that  the  length  of  time  the  developer  was  on  the 
plate  was  one  cause  of  fogging. 

The  Chairman  said  that  acetic  acid  being  volatile,  it  would  in  warm 
weather  be  actually  less  in  quantity  towards  the  close  of  a  long 
development,  and  fogging  would  probably  ensue ;  but  Mr.  King  avoided 
this  inconvenience  by  using  citric  acid,  which  is  much  more  stable.  The 
effect  of  cold  weather  in  retarding  chemical  action  being  well  known,  the 
slower  development  of  the  plates  under  such  circumstances  was  only 
what  one  might  anticipate.  He  suggested  that  the  members  should  state 
their  experience  of  the  effects  of  keeping  tannin  plates  after  exposure. 

Mr.  Seeley  did  not  like  to  keep  his  longer  than  two  days,  as  by  doing 
so  he  got  all  the  effects  of  under-exposure. 

The  Chairman  remembered  that,  in  working  the  honey  process  in  the 
early  days  of  dry -plate  photography,  the  plates,  if  kept  too  long,  were 
spotty  in  development,  and  that  if  the  time  of  keeping  were  much  pro¬ 
longed  there  was  evidence  of  a  retarding  action,  attributable,  in  his 
opinion,  to  a  reaction  taking  place  between  the  honey  and  nitrate  of  silver. 

Mr.  Seeley  said  the  only  instance  of  long  keeping  that  he  remembered 
was  one  in  which  a  plate  ha  d  been  wrongly  exposed  and  set  aside  in  the 
dark  as  useless.  On  plunging  it  into  hot  water  for  the  purpose  of  being 
cleaned,  a  spontaneous  development  took  place,  which  made  him  regret 
the  precipitancy  with  which  he  had  rejected  the  plate. 

A  Member  asked  if  Mr.  King  had  tried  keeping  the  plates  two  or  three 
days  after  exposure  ? 

Mr.  King  replied  that  he  had.  He  seldom  developed  until  the  next 
day ;  but  had  successfully  kept  plates  a  fortnight  after  exposure,  and  had 
found  them  no  worse  on  the  third  than  on  the  second  day.  He  had  kept 
a  plate  for  five  weeks,  but  had  not  yet  developed  it. 

Mr.  Seeley  invariably  employed  gelatine  as  a  substratum  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  his  plates. 

The  Chairman  thought  this  an  important  point  of  difference  from  Mr. 
King’s  method,  who,  not  employing  an  organic  substratum,  found  his 
plates  keep  well ;  while,  in  the  case  of  those  having  gelatine,  there  was 
doubtless  an  unstable  compound  of  gelatine  and  nitrate  of  silver  found. 

Mr.  SiMrsoN  said  almost  all  organic  salts  of  silver  were  prone  to  spon¬ 
taneous  decomposition,  even  in  the  dark ;  moreover,  Major  Bussell  said 
that  plates  with  a  gelatine  substratum  did  not  keep. 
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A  Member  asked  if  there  were  any  spontaneous  appearance  of  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  picture  before  the  development,  and  whether  it  was  greater 
after  the  lapse  of  a  fortnight  than  two  or  three  days  ? 

Mr.  King,  although  he  had  observed  the  spontaneous  appearance  of  the 
picture  referred  to,  could  not  say  it  was  more  visible  in  a  fortnight  than 
in  two  or  three  days. 

Mr.  Seeley  had  generally  found  this  phenomenon  occur  when  there  was 
a  bromide  in  the  collodion. 

Mr.  Hill  asked  if  it  were  possible  to  over-expose  tannin  plates  ?  It 
seemed  to  be  a  point  about  which  much  doubt  was  entertained,  as  there 
were  instances  of  double  exposures  in  which  no  evidence  was  traceable  in 
the  skies. 

The  Chairman  mentioned  a  case  in  point,  wherein,  having  exposed  a 
plate  once  horizontally  he  did  so  again  vertically,  and  found  that  in  that 
portion  where  the  spire  of  a  church  came  into  the  sky  there  was  no 
evidence  of  exposure. 

Mr.  Shave  :  Does  the  tannin  process  afford  facilities  for  modifying, 
during  the  development,  the  effect  of  under-exposure  ? 

The  Chairman  stated  that,  if  a  suspicion  of  under-exposure  were  enter¬ 
tained  at  the  beginning,  Major  Russell’s  instructions  met  such  a  case. 

Mr.  Seeley  had  found  the  effect  of  over-exposure  to  be  that,  unless  he 
was  exceedingly  careful  in  pouring  on  the  developer,  he  got  lines  in  his 
skies :  he  met  the  difficulty  by  pouring  the  developer  over  the  foreground. 

Mr.  Dawson  attributed  the  uncertainty  in  the  tannin  process  complained 
of  by  some  photographers  to  the  indiscriminate  use  of  various  collodions, 
and  although  Major  Russell  had  said  that  the  kind  of  collodion  was  not 
important,  his  (Mr.  Dawson’s)  experience  did  not  agree  with  that  state¬ 
ment.  Some  collodion  required  a  substratum,  and  in  using  others  it 
might  be  dispensed  with.  He  had  found  a  collodion  produced  by  a 
modification  of  Hardwich’s  process  to  give  the  best  results :  with  it,  in 
fact,  he  was  certain  of  a  good  picture.  The  formula  was  as  follows : — 

Sulphuric  acid,  sp.  gr.  T840.... . .  36  ounces. 

Nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1-450  .  12  „ 

Water  .  8  „ 

Cotton  . . . .  800  grains. 

Temperature  155°  Fahrenheit. 

These  proportions  should  yield  1,000  grains  of  pyroxyline,  which  being 
dissolved  in  the  proportion  of  5  J  grains  to  an  ounce  in  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  alcohol,  specific  gravity  -810,  and  ether,  -725,  and  iodised  with 
the  following — 

Iodide  cadmium . - .  1  \  grains, 

Bromide  ,,  .  2  „ 

Iodide  ammonium  . .  1 J 

yields  a  collodion  upon  which  the  most  perfect  reliance  can  be  placed. 
No  substratum  is  required  if  the  collodion  be  properly  prepared.  From 
ten  to  fifteen  grains  of  tannin  to  the  ounce  of  water  are  poured  over  the 
plate.  There  is  no  complication  whatever,  the  plates,  when  dry,  being 
ready  for  the  camera.  Before  developing  it  is  merely  necessary  to  run 
round  the  edge  with  a  line  of  Soehnee  varnish.  He  (Mr.  Dawson)  had 
been  striving  more  for  certainty  than  rapidity,  and  this,  he  thought,  was 
secured  by  using  the  collodion  above  indicated.  A  formula  proposed  by 
Major  Russell  consisted  in  using  the  same  collodion;  but,  instead  of 
iodides,  using  a  bromide  exclusively,  viz.,  seven  to  eight  grains  of  bromide 
of  cadmium,  sensitising  in  a  sixty-grain  bath  for  ten  minutes,  washing 
alternately  in  water,  chloride  of  sodium  and  water,  and  finally  coating 
with  a  ten-grain  solution  of  tannin,  and  washing  this  off  with  distilled 
water.  He  (Mr.  Dawson)  had  tried  this  and  found  it  equal  in  sensibility 
to  wet  collodion  when  developed  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  pyro- 
gallic  acid,  according  to  Major  Russell’s  formula.  He  had  seen  Major 
Russell  since  these  experiments  were  made,  and  was  fain  to  confess  the 
results  obtained  by  that  gentleman  were  superior  to  his  own.  He 
attributed  most  failures  to  imperfect  washing,  and  thought  that  if  the 
collodion  contained  a  bromide  it  was  better  to  dip  in  chloride  of  sodium 
before  washing.  With  reference  to  the  proportion  of  bromide,  he  had 
found  one  grain  give  an  increase  of  sensibility,  and  two  a  still  further 
increase,  while  three  grains  diminished  the  sensitiveness.  Finally,  he 
perfectly  agreed  with  Mr.  King’s  remarks  in  reference  to  simplicity  in 
manipulations :  he  thought  it  an  important  element  of  success. 

Mr.  Mitchell  :  Are  fluid  ounces  intended  in  Mr.  Dawson’s  formula  ? 

Mr.  Dawson  :  Yes. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hart  exhibited  three  carte  cle  visite  photographs  on  papers 
prepared  as  follows  : — 

No.  1. — Nitrate  of  silver,  20  grains;  nitrate  of  soda,  50  grains. 

„  2.—  „  „  20  „  only. 

„  3. —  ,,  ,,  70  ,,  .  „ 

Salting  solution,  7  grams  to  the  ounce. 

The  specimens  numbered  1  and  2  were  quite  indistinguishable  from  each 
other,  showing  the  inutility  of  the  nitrate  of  soda,  while  No.  3  was  pal¬ 
pably  superior  to  the  other  two  specimens — an  argument  in  favour  of  the 
stronger  bath. 

The  Chairman  directed  attention  to  some  views  of  the  interior  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  by  Negretti  and  Zambra,  taken  with  Ross’s  triplet  lens, 
and,  in  doing  so,  said  it  was  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  focus  and 
diameter  of  aperture  were  not  universally  quoted  in  inches,  rather  than 
by  a  series  of  numbers  which  no  one  could  understand. 

Mr.  Greenwood  expressed  regret  that  the  name  of  the  actual  operator 
was  not  attached  to  the  photographs  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Negretti  and 


Zambra,  as  the  pictures  would  do  credit  to  any  artist,  and  he  thought 
that  in  such  matters  the  principle  of  giving  honour-  to  whom  honour 
is  due  should  be  acted  on. 

The  members  coincided  in  the  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Greenwood. 

Mr.  Collis  was  ballotted  for  and  duly  elected  a  member  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  ;  after  which  the  meeting  resolved  itself  into  a  conversazione,  and 
Mr.  How,  assisted  by  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  Barnett,  entertained 
the  members  by  the  exhibition  of  an  interesting  collection  of  enlarged 
photographs  of  microscopic  objects  for  the  magic  lantern  on  three-inch 
circles  in  wood  frames.  Among  so  many  beautiful  results  of  photo¬ 
micrography  it  would  be  difficult  to  select  particular  specimens  for  special 
notice.  Among  those,  however,  which  elicited  marked  expressions  of 
approbation  from  the  members  were  the  scale  of  the  Morpho  menelaus  ; 
sections  of  the  Aristolochia  ornithoccphalus  and  of  the  Wellingtonia 
gigantea ,  and  Piper  nigrum  ;  the  cuticle  of  the  stem  of  wheat,  Triticium 
hybernum,  showing  the  siliceous  coating  ;  the  cuticle  of  the  stem  of  the 
Yucca  gloriosa,  showing  its  endogenous  structure ;  the  Arachnoidiscus 
Ehrenbergii ;  and  some  Eiatomacea.  Among  animal  preparations  were 
the  foot,  jaw,  and  tongue  of  the  spider,  and  blood  corpuscles. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  was  a  very  interesting  series  (instantaneous 
photographs)  of  street  views  and  the  principal  buildings  of  London,  as 
well  as  some  reproductions  from  the  old  masters  illustrative  of  scenes  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  by  Mr.  Jones.  These  latter,  we  understood, 
were  taken  on  tannin  plates,  and  formed  an  appropriate  illustration  to  the 
paper  read  by  Mr.  King,  and  an  agreeable  manner  of  closing  the  evening. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  by  acclamation  to  Mr.  How  as  an  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  the  trouble  to  which  he  had  been  put  in  getting  up  the 
exhibition.  The  members  separated  with  mutual  expressions  of  gratifi¬ 
cation  at  the  unusually  agreeable  nature  of  the  meeting. 


SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  took  place  at  the  City  of  London 
College,  Leadenhall-street,  on  Thursday  evening,  the  1 2th  ult., — the 
Rev*.  F.  F.  Statham,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  were  placed  on  the  table  for  examination  by  the  mem¬ 
bers: — Some  studies  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Wingfield,  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Elmore;  a  photo-electric  engraving  by  Dallas’s  process,  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Simpson;  two  portraits  by  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes,  of  Ryde,  taken 
with  Dallmeyer’s  No.  2  triplet ;  a  study  by  Rejlander,  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Wall ;  and  a  new  application  of  photo-diaphanie  by  Mr.  Harmer,  which 
latter  consisted  in  floating  off  the  albumcnous  print  from  paper,  and, 
instead  of  depositing  on  a  flat  surface,  laying  it  on  the  concave  side  of  a 
watch-glass  and  backing  up  with  white  body  colour,  the  whole  being 
mounted  on  deep  blue  velvet,  surrounded  by  a  silver  border :  it  was  much 
admired.  Some  cartes  dc  visite,  also,  by  Mr.  Myers,  of  Jersey,  were  ex¬ 
amined  in  turn  with  the  whole  of  the  foregoing,  the  members  manifesting 
a  lively  interest  therein. 

The  Chairman  then  asked  the  Secretary  to  read  a  paper  by  jMt.  W.  H. 
Warner,  On  Photography  in  India  [see  page  444],  which  was  listened  to 
with  interest  b}*  the  members ;  and  at  its  conclusion 

The  Chairman  observed  that  although  at  first  sight  it  might  seem 
difficult  to  bring  the  immediate  subject  of  the  paper  home  to  them,  yet 
there  were  many  points  of  interest  alluded  to  in  it,  among  which 
might  be  mentioned  the  very  ingenious  contrivance  for  obviating  dust — 
that  ubiquitous  enemy  of  the  photographer.  With  regard  to  the  influence 
of  the  atmosphere  on  the  collodion  film,  there  might  reasonably  be  a 
variety  of  opinions  on  that  point ;  but  altogether  he  thought  the  contribu¬ 
tion  a  valuable  one  to  any  of  our  countrymen  contemplating  a  voyage  to 
India,  and  should  be  glad  to  hear  the  remarks  which  members  might 
have  to  make  on  Mr.  Warner’s  paper. 

The  Secretary  thought  Mr.  Warner  had  hardly  done  justice  to  Indian 
photography,  for  he  remembered  to  have  seen  some  vignettes  in  the 
International  Exhibition  of  1863  which  he  considered  nearly  equal  to 
those  of  Mr.  T.  R.  Williams. 

The  Chairman  then  called  on  Mr.  Harman  to  read  his  promised  paper. 

Mr.  Harman  said  that  the  few  short  notes  he  had  prepared  were 
scarcely  deserving  the  title  of  a  paper,  and  then  read  as  follows : — 

On  the  Best  Proportion  of  Chloride  for  Albumenised  Paper. 

I  am  induced  to  bring  the  results  of  these  experiments  before  you  for  the 
purpose  of  arriving,  if  possible,  at  something  like  a  conclusion  as  to  the 
proportion  of  chloride  to  the  albumen  for  albumenising  paper  which 
gives  the  best  results  for  general  purposes. 

I  know  many  professional  albumenisers  are  ignorant  of  photography, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  aware  of  its  requirements ;  and  the  statement 
which  has  been  made,  that  a  certain  albumeniser  puts  a  handful  of  salt 
to  a  jugful  of  albumen,  proves  some  investigation  into  the  subject  to  be 
necessarjL 

I  have  observed  for  some  years  past  that  paper  which  I  know  to  be 
very  slightly  salted  always  gave  me  more  brilliant  prints  than  most 
albumenised  paper  of  commerce,  w*hich,  I  believe,  contains  about  mne 
or  ten  grains  of  chloride  to  the  ounce  of  albumen.  A  print  showed,  by 
Mr.  Hart  at  a  meeting  of  this  Society,  printed  upon  simply  albumenised 
paper  without  any  chloride  whatever,  confirmed  this  opinion ;  and  i 
resolved  to  make  these  experiments  to  guide  myself  and  others  m  our 
printing  operations.  I  knew  that  the  strength  of  the  silver  bath  would 
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influence  the  quality  of  the  print  according  to  the  amount  of  chloride,  in 
the  paper  ;  therefore  I  used  one  of  sixty  grains  per  ounce  of  water,  which 
I  think  is  about  the  strength  usually  employed  by  photographers.  . 

Here  are  four  prints.  No.  1  floated  upon  albumen  with  three  grains  of 
chloride  of  ammonium  per  ounce  added,  No.  2  with  six  grains,  No.  3  with 
ten  grains,  and  No.  4  with  sixteen  grains. 

When  a  low  salting  formula  is  used  we  can  undoubtedly  employ  a  much 
weaker  silver  bath  and  still  obtain  equally  brilliant  prints  as  with  a  high 
salting  formula  and  strong  bath — thus  meeting  the  requirements  of 
amateurs  who,  when  using  strong  silver  solutions  and  not  saving  their 
washings,  are  at  a  very  great  loss  through  waste,  &c. 

I  am  sure  a  great  deal  of  the  difference  of  opinion  regarding  the 
strength  of  the  silver  hath  for  printing  arises  from  different  persons 
using  paper  prepared  with  various  proportions  of  chloride  in  the  albumen. 
One  photographer,  who  is  using  paper  with  a  small  proportions,  of 
chloride,  obtains  good  prints  in  a  weak  bath,  and  is  surprised  to  find 
others  with  a  similar  bath  cannot.  The  reason  is  obvious the  silver 
hath  should  in  all  cases  he  regulated  according  to  the  amount  of  chloride 
in  the  paper,  and  manufacturers  should  give  the  proportion  of  salt  they 
use  to  guide  photographers  as  to  the  strength  requisite  for  their  hath. 

As* a  matter  of  course,  paper  weakly  salted  prints  slower  than  a  ■ 
highly-salted  sample,  and  likewise  I  have  noticed  the  prints  have  a  red-  j 
der  hue ;  hut  I  invariably  find  that  when  such  is  the  case  the  toning  takes 
place  more  evenly,  and  the  finished  prints  are  much  finer.  The  chloride 
of  ammonium  gives  a  much  redder  colour  in  the  frame  than  chloride  of 
sodium,  and  for  that  reason  I  prefer  it. 

My  remarks  on  this  subject  must  necessarily  he  short,  hut  I  have  no 
doubt  they  will  lead  to  much  interesting  discussion.  I  therefore  place 
them  in  your  hands,  feeling  confident  that  many  valuable  suggestions 
will  he  offered  that  may  lead  to  improvements  in  that  all-important 
branch  of  photography— prin  t inrj. 

Mr.  Harman’s  paper  was  illustrated  by  four  prints  on  paper  containing 
the  varying  proportions  of  alkaline  chloride  referred  to  in  his  communica- 
1  tion.  The  negative  from  which  these  were  printed  was  also  shown. 

The  Chairman  felt  sure  the  members  would  all  agree  with  him  in 
thinking  that  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  due  to  Mr.  Harman  for  the 
valuable  suggestions  contained  in  his  paper,  and  doubted  not  that  it 
would  he  the  means  of  eliciting  an  animated  discussion. 

Mr.  Harman  observed  that  by  gaslight  it  was  difficult  to  see  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  prints  he  had  submitted  for  inspection.  The  fact  was,  how¬ 
ever,  that  that  paper  which  contained  the  weakest  proportion  of  salt  had 
yielded  the  most  brilliant  print.  In  reply  to  a  question  from  Mr. 
Blanchard,  he  (Mr.  Harman)  further  stated  that  the  papers  were  all  sen¬ 
sitised  on  a  sixty-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

The  Secretary  considered  that  the  character  of  the  negative  should 
always  be  borne  in  mind  in  selecting  the  paper  for  printing. 

Mr.  Harman  said  a  salting  formula  could  always  be  devised  to  suit  any 
given  negative. 

The  Chairman  thought  it  would  be  possible  to  estimate  the  amount  of 
chloride  contained  in  a  given  sample  of  paper.  Mr.  Martin  could  per¬ 
haps  speak  with  more  certainty  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Martin  replied  that  the  proportion  of  chloride  might  be  deter¬ 
mined  with  perhaps  sufficient  precision  by  soaking  a  definite  portion  of  a 
sheet  of  paper  in  cold  water  until  the  albumen  and  soluble  chloride  were 
dissolved.  The  solution  thus  obtained  would  then  require  the  addition  of 
a  few  drops  of  pure  nitric  acid  previous  to  undergoing  active  ebullition. 
That  would  render  the  whole  of  the  albumen  insoluble,  so  that  it  could  be 
separated  by  filtration,  and  the  amount  of  chloride  in  the  filtrate  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  addition  of  a  standard  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

Mr.  Price  thought  that  method  of  operating  would  not  answer  in  the 
case  of  chloride  of  barium,  which,  he  believed,  entered  into  combination 
with  the  albumen. 

Mr.  Martin  was  not  aware  that  such  was  the  case,  and,  even  if  it  were 
so,  scarcely  thought  the  combination  likely  to  be  so  intimate  as  not  to 
yield  when  treated  with  nitric  acid  and  boiled. 

Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis  observed  that  the  temperature  of  the  room,  as 
affecting  the  thickness  of  the  film  of  albumen  by  more  or  less  rapid 
evaporation,  would  have  an  important  influence  on  the  proportion  of 
chloride  in  the  paper.  In  reference  to  Mr.  Martin’s  proposal,  he  said 
that  errors  in  the  result  could  not  fail  to  occur  on  account  of  the  normal  salts 
in  the  albumen ;  moreover,  some  papers  were  more  absorbent  than  others. 

Mr.  Simpson  considered  that  the  difficulties  attendant  on  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  proportion  of  chloride  were  so  great  that  photographers 
would  not  take  so  much  trouble,  especially  as  they  possessed  an  easy  remedy 
in  their  own  hands,  viz.,  not  using  the  paper  unless  manufacturers  gave 
the  proportion  of  chloride. 

Mr.  Martin  alluded  to  an  instance  occurring  in  the  manufacture  of 
albumenised  paper  on  the  large  scale  in  which  a  marked  difference  in  the 
resulting  prints  was  obtained  solely  from  a  variation  in  the  depth  of  the 
vessels  containing  the  salted  albumen.  The  paper  in  both  cases  was  the 
same.  The  albumen  had  all  been  salted  in  one  large  cask,  and  when 
ready  poured  into  square  troughs  having  the  respective  depths  of  eight 
and  twenty-four  inches,  the  albumenising  being  conducted  in  the  same 
room  at  an  uniform  temperature.  It  would  be  obvious  that,  as  the  super¬ 
ficial  area  of  both  vessels  was  the  same,  the  evaporation  bulk  for  bulk  was 
much  larger  from  the  shallow  than  from  the  deep  vessel ;  the  result  of 


which  was  that  red-toned  prints,  arising  from  the  preponderance  of  albumen 

over  chloride,  were  obtained  on  the  paper  prepared  on  the  shallow  trough, 
while  prints  of  a  more  agreeable  tone,  attributable  to  the  due  adjustment 
of  chloride  and  albumen,  were  yielded  by  the  paper  from  the  deep  trough. 

The  Chairman  thought  the  very  valuable  suggestions  thrown  out  by 
Mr.  Martin  illustrated  still  more  forcibly  how  desirable  it  was  that  manu¬ 
facturers  should  state  the  proportion  of  chloride  contained  in  their  papers. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hart  doubted  not  that  any  albumeniser  would  give  the  re¬ 
quired  information;  and,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Price’s  remarks,  he,  as  a 
manufacturer,  would  gladly  make  a  chloride  of  barium  paper  if  there  was 
likely  to  be  a  demand  for  it.  * 

Mr.  Jabez  PIughes  said  it  seemed  to  be  regarded  as  a  sore  point  that 
manufacturers  would  not  tell  how  much  salt  they  put  in  their  paper.  He 
believed,  however,  that  the  real  truth  was  they  had  very  little  to  conceal, 
the  proportion  being  almost  invariably  ten  grains  to  an  ounce  of  chloride 
of  sodium,  or  from  eight  to  twelve  grains  of  chloride  of  ammonium.  But, 
supposing  all  that  could  be,  was  known,  how  much  wiser  should  we  be  ? 
The  question  would  still  remain — How  much  silver  will  give  the  due  pro¬ 
portion  for  a  good  picture  P  The  object  was  to  secure  accuracy,  but  it  was 
impossible  to  be  accurate:  no  two  sheets  would  be  alike,  as  shown  by  Mr. 
Martin,  and  this  would  arise  not  only  from  evaporation  but  also  from  the 
variation  in  the  absorptive  properties  of  the  paper,  in  view  of  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  get  manufacturers  to  pledge  themselves  to  ten,  seven, 
or  eight  grains  to  an  ounce  of  chloride.  Still  the  point  was  as  to  the 
advantage  to  be  gained  supposing  all  these  points  settled.  He  could  not 
see  what  difference  it  would  make  supposing  all  the  prints  were  from  the 
same  sheet  of  paper.  To  take  a  particular  example,  he  would  say,  then, 
that  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  photographer  to  know  the  proportion  of 
chloride.  There  was  yet  another  question  as  to  the  strength  of  the  nitrate 
of  silver  sensitising  bath.  There  was  great  variety  of  opinion  on  that 
point.  At  one  time  it  ran  in  favour  of  strong  solutions,  as  high  as  120 
grains  to  the  ounce;  there  was  now  a  reaction  in  another  direction,  pro¬ 
fessional  printers  having  obtained  as  good  results  with  forty  as  with 
eighty-grain  solutions,  and  floating  the  same  time.  He  had  lately  had 
the  advantage  of  learning  from  Mr.  England,  who  had  a  very  large 
1  printing  establishment,  that  he  (Mr.  England)  used  a  forty-grain  solution 
I  of  nitrate  of  silver  with  advantage,  adding  one-eighth  of  the  total 
|  quantity  of  methylated  spirit  to  the  solution — that  is  to  say,  seven 
*  drachms  of  water,  one  drachm  of  methylated  spirit,  and  forty-grains  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  the  latter  ingredient  being,  of  course,  renewed  from  day 
to  day  to  keep  up  the  strength.  This  solution  had  been  found  to  answer 
admirably,  having  yielded  more  brilliant  prints  than  the  ordinary  sensi¬ 
tising  bath.  He  (Mr.  England)  had  not  pretended  to  theorise  on  the 
subject,  but  had  simply  stated  the  facts  in  his  experience.  If  he  (Mr. 
Hughes)  were  asked  what  proportion  of  chloride  he  preferred,  he  should 
say  seven  and  a-half  grains  to  an  ounce,  or  five  grains  chloride  of  barium 
and  five  grains  chloride  of  ammonium,  which  would  amount  practically 
to  seven  and  a-half  grains  of  available  chloride  owing  to  the  high  equi¬ 
valent  of  barium.  He  thought  it  much  more  important  to  determine  the 
strength  of  nitrate  of  silver  calculated  to  give  the  best  results,  and  if  it 
were  a  fact  that  weak  solutions  would  answer  as  well  as  strong,  then  it 
could  not  fail  to  be  a  boon  to  photographers,  seeing  that  they  would  only 
have  half  as  much  silver  to  recover  from  their  residues  or  washings. 

Mr.  Howard,  referring  to  the  specimens  exhibited  by  Mr.  Harman, 
said  he  found  great  difficulty  in  distinguishing  any  difference  between 
them.  The  subject  of  toning  had  been  well  discussed,  as  also  the 
strength  of  sensitising  solution,  and  the  strength  of  salting  solutions 
seemed  now  to  claim  tho  attention  of  photographers ;  but  his  (Mr. 
Howard’s)  opinion  was  that  the  paper  itself  was  the  basis  of  all  the 
differences.  It  would  be  remembered  that  some  two  or  three  years  ago 
photography  received  a  great  impetus,  arising  from  the  extraordinary 
demand  for  carte  de  visite  pictures.  He  was  of  opinion  that  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  paper  very  carelessly  albumenised  at  that  time,  and 
thought  it  probable  that  much  of  it  might  now  be  in  the  market. 

Mr.  Simpson,  while  agreeing  in  the  main  with  the  remarks  made  by 
Mr.  Hughes,  was  still  of  opinion  that  it  was  desirable  to  know  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  chloride  —  not  perhaps  with  unerring  accuracy,  but  still 
whether  it  was  five  or  fifteen  grains  to  the  ounce ;  and  if  it  "were  estab¬ 
lished  that  a  weak  proportion  of  salt  gave  greater  vigour  with  a  thin 
negative,  it  was  a  desirable  thing  to  know.  He  might  mention  a  fact 
which  favoured  that  opinion,  which  was  that  Mr.  T.  E.  Williams — the 
superior  character  of  whose  productions  was  so  well  known— prepared 
specially  salted  papers  to  suit  the  varying  character  of  negatives.  In 
reference  to  the  relative  value  of  opinions,  professional  and  amateur,  on 
the  subject  of  the  strength  of  the  sensitising  solution,  he  would  say  that 
each  had  a  value  peculiarly  its  own,  according  to  its  special  bearing. 

Mr.  Price  asked  if  Mr.  Simpson  had  experimented  with  a  new  bath, 
Mr.  Dawson  having  stated  that  an  old  bath  was  better  than  a  new  one  ? 

Mr.  Simpson  replied  that  the  result  of  his  experience  tended  to  con¬ 
firm  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Dawson. 

The  Chairman  thought  that  the  length  of  time  of  floating  must  exer¬ 
cise  an  important  influence  on  the  result. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hart  had  floated  paper  for  three  minutes  on  solutions  of 
nitrate  of  silver  of  the  respective  strength  of  seventy  and  twenty  grains 
to  the  ounce,  had  printed  them  the  same  time,  striving  to  secure  uni¬ 
formity  of  treatment,  and  the  result  was  such  as  to  support  the  opinions 
advanced  in  Mr.  Hannan’s  paper. 
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Mr.  Blanchard  said  that  the  practical  effect  of  increasing  the  strength 
of  silver  solutions  was  to  shorten  the  time  of  exposure  in  printing,  and 
that  the  result  of  weak  proportions  of  silver  and  cliloride  was  equivalent 
to  putting  the  negative  in  a  shady  comer  to  print,  where  a  weak  nega¬ 
tive  should,  of  course,  always  be  placed,  and  with  a  strong  solution  of 
silver  the  printing  would  necessarily  be  quicker.  He  (Mr.  Blanchard) 
for  some  time  past  had  not  used  anything  stronger  than  a  forty-grain 
solution,  observing  always  to  place  his  negatives  in  a  situation  suited  to 
their  density.  Great  difficulties  had  doubtless  arisen  from  the  variable 
quality  of  the  paper  employed.  There  was  no  old  paper  in  the  market  now, 
and  the  new  was  very  absorbent :  consequently  there  was  not  so  much  chlo¬ 
ride  on  the  surface,  and  the  image  was  formed  in  rather  than  on  the  paper. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Davis  said  it  was  desirable  to  know  the  amount  of  albumen 
on  the  surface  of  the  paper :  manufacturers  had  stated  there  were  twenty- 
four  grains  to  a  sheet. 

Mr.  Blanchard  had  been  successful  with  some  paper  bearing  the  name  of 
Sobering,  which,  if  extra  pinholes  might  be  taken  as  an  indication,  seemed 
to  have  undergone  some  sizing  previous  to  having  been  albumenised.  He 
asked  Mr.  Hughes  if  the  prints  he  exhibited  were  not  taken  on  that  paper  ? 

Mr.  Jabez  Hughes  :  Yes. 

The  Chairman  could  not  but  think  they  had  had  a  valuable  discussion 
that  evening,  and  was  not  aware  that  paper,  like  “  fine  old  crusted  port,” 
improved  by  age.  He  proposed  the  question  whether  it  was  not  possible 
to  take  new  paper  and  “age”  it  by  any  special  treatment  ? 

Mr.  Simpson  said  he  had  just  been  informed  that  Mr.  T.  R.  Williams 
still  used  the  weak  proportion  of  salt  referred  to  just  before. 

Mr.  Jabez  Hughes  asked  pardon  for  being  somewhat  earnest,  but 
he  desired  to  place  the  subject  on  a  proper  footing.  If  he  understood  the 
drift  of  Mr.  Harman’s  paper  rightly,  he  recommended  a  weak  proportion  of 
salt  on  all  occasions,  whereas  Mr.  Williams  did  so  only  for  weak  negatives. 
Would  Mr.  Harman  recommend  weak  salting  for  strong  negatives  ? 

Mr.  Harman  preferred  highly-salted  papers  for  strong  negatives. 

The  Chairman  then  called  on  Mr.  F.  W.  Hart  to  describe  his  volumetric 
apparatus,  which  he  did ;  but  as  it  is  identical  with  that  exhibited  at  the 
North  London  Photographic  Association  on  the  21st  October,  and  which 
we  described  at  page  427,  it  is  needless  to  repeat  the  description  here. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Hart’s  experiments  and  description,  the 
Chairman  expatiated  on  the  value  and  importance  of  a  correct  instrument 
for  measuring  and  testing  solutions. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  to  Messrs,  Warner,  Harman,  and  Hart, 
and  the  meeting  separated. 

EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  met  on  the  18th  ult.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  R.  H- 
Bow,  C.E.  vice-president. 

Mr.  Alexander  Ritchie  having  been  ballotted  for  and  admitted  as  a 
member,  Mr.  John  Crawford  reada  paper  entitled  The  Future  of  Photography. 

[Mr.  Crawford’s  paper  is  unavoidably  postponed  till  our  next.] 

During  a  brief  discussion  which  ensued,  several  of  the  members  took 
exception  to  Mr.  Crawford’s  remarks  upon  the  character  of  the  illustra¬ 
tions  of  some  of  the  penny  weekly  serials,  one  member  stating  that  it 
was  in  accordance  with  his  knowledge  that  in  at  least  some  instances 
artists  of  considerable  talent  were  engaged  to  supply  the  sketches  for  such 
serials,  while  the  manner  in  which  the  engraving  of  some  of  the  better 
class  was  executed  was  very  excellent. 

The  subject  of  photography  on  wood  blocks  having  been  introduced, 

Mr.  Davies  said  this  application  was  one  of  great  importance,  and  one 
which  was  capable  of  doing  a  great  deal  of  service.  He  had  often  trans¬ 
ferred  a  photographic  picture  to  the  block,  and  now  that  the  process  of 
photodiaphanie  had  been  introduced,  much  might  be  hoped  from  it  in 
this  direction.  This  would  be  preferable  to  charging  the  surface  of  the 
wood  with  chemical  substances,  which  had  the  effect  of  making  the  wood 
chip  under  the  graver.  He  had  taken  negatives  direct  on  the  wood,  but 
in  all  cases  the  wood  was  saturated  with  spirit  varnish  to  the  depth 
of  perhaps  one-eighth  of  an  inch. 

The  Chairman  :  Would  not  that  clog  the  fibres  of  the  wood  ? 

Mr.  Davies  :  No.  The  wood  was  of  a  close  hard  nature,  and  he  never 
found  it  so.  The  collodion  used  must  be  very  thin.  That  was  one  way 
in  which  photography  could  assist  wood  engraving. 

The  Secretary  said  that  Mr.  Crookes  had  recommended  oxalate  of 
silver  for  preparing  the  surface  of  the  wood,  as  being  preferable  to  most 
other  substances. 

Mr.  Davies  said  he  had  never  tried  it. 

A  voto  of  thanks  was  then  awarded  to  Mr.  Crawford  ;  and  after  some 
private  business  had  been  transacted  the  meeting  adjourned. 


GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  the  evening 
of  Wednesday,  the  11th  ult.,  at  the  Exhibition  Rooms,  Bath-street, — John 
Jex  Long,  V.P.,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 

Mr.  James  Ewing  read  a  paper  On  the  Comparative  Value  of  the 
Daguerreotype ,  Collodiotype ,  and  Calotype  Photographic  Results  (as  regards 
Portraiture)  in  Point  of  Beauty,  Permanence,  §c.  [see  page  463]  ;  after  which 
The  Chairman  said  he  coincided  in  Mr.  Ewing’s  opinions  as  to  the 
superiority  of  tho  Daguerreotype.  In  1846  he  commenced  trying  a  little 
old,  and  he  thought  they  would  bear  comparison  with  the  Daguerreo- 


in  that  style  of  photography.  He  had  a  picture  taken  in  that  year. 
It  was  now  assuming  that  peculiar  blue  and  prismatic  colour  that  Mr. 
Ewing  spoke  of.  He  had  never  dared  yet  to  use  that  certain  quantity  of 
cyanide  of  potassium  referred  to  by  Mr.  Ewing  for  fear  he  should  lose 
it;  however,  he  believed  it  could  be  restored.  He  had  one  taken  in 
1851  by  Mr.  C.  Jabez  Hughes,  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  he  thought 
there  was  yet  nothing  about  it  showing  either  decay  or  discolouration. 
It  was,  he  thought,  one  of  the  most  faithful  portraits  he  had  ever  seen  ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  that  peculiarity  of  the  Daguerreotype— the 
looking-glass  kind  of  background  which  sometimes  made  it  difficult  to 
see  the  portrait— decidedly  for  definition,  beauty,  and  truthfulness  he  had 
seen  nothing  to  equal  it.  But  he  thought  next  to  it  the  collodion  posi¬ 
tives,  well  executed,  were  to  be  preferred  to  all  paper  prints  he  had  seen. 

Mr.  Hugh  Wilson  said  his  first  experiments  in  Daguerreotype  were  in 
1830,  and  he  had  some  of  his  first  experiments  remaining  yet.  He  had 
one  picture — a  view  of  some  cottages  on  Loch  Lomond — which  had  re¬ 
mained  perfect  since  it  was  done.  Two  or  three  portraits  that  he  had 
done  had  faded ;  but  with  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  he  had  brought  them 
out  quite  fresh.  The  length  of  time  required  was  the  great  objection  to  the 
Daguerreotype.  To  give  eight  or  ten  minutes  was  a  common  thing  with 
him  :  now  almost  as  many  seconds  sufficed  for  a  photograph.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  photographs  on  paper,  he  had  not  seen  better  anywhere  than  in 
Glasgow ;  but  the  great  difficulty  and  disadvantage  was  the  sort  of 
light  they  were  made  to  pose  in.  That  was  the  greatest  objection  he 
had  to  many  of  the  portraits  he  saw  in  Glasgow.  Ho  thought  there 
was  a  deficiency  in  the  manner  of  posing.  There  was  not  enough  of 
attention  paid  to  that.  He  would  take  three  portraits  of  any  individual, 
and  he  would  defy  any  one  to  say  they  were  the  samo  person.  He  did 
it  by  the  manner  in  which  he  allowed  the  light  to  come  in,  that  was  all. 

The  Chairman  here  handed  round  a  Daguerreotype  portrait  which  Mr. 
Ewing  had  put  into  his  hands.  It  was,  he  said,  taken  in  America  ten 
years  ago.  They  would  scarcely  say  they  could  get  a  photograph  on 
glass  so  beautiful  and  so  nicely  detailed.  He  went  on  to  say  there  was 
one  peculiarity  of  Daguerreotypes  which  he  only  noticed  a  short  time 
ago,  as  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Hardwich.  That  writer  referred  to  the  image 
being  depicted  on  the  silver  plate  without  any  developer  when  the  plain 
iodine  was  used,  if  continued  sufficiently  long.  The  peculiarity  was 
that  although  the  bromine  made  it  considerably  more  rapid,  yet  continue 
it  as  long  as  they  liked  they  would  never  get  a  developed  picture  when 
the  bromine  and  iodine  were  mixed.  Mr.  Hardwich  stated  that  the 
simply  iodised  plate,  if  continued  in  the  camera  a  sufficient  length  of  time, 
would  produce  a  picture. 

Mr.  Ewing  :  I  question  that ;  I  never  saw  it. 

Mr.  John  Stuart  said  he  felt  highly  gratified  with  All*.  Ewing’s 
paper;  only  he  differed  entirely  from  Mr.  Ewing  in  his  opinion  as  to 
the  superior  beauty  of  the  Daguerreotype  over  that  of  the  calotype. 
There  could  be  nothing  finer  produced  than  the  detail  of  the  Daguerreo¬ 
type,  but  a  “thing  of  beauty”  was  not  always  a  thing  of  worth  ;  and 
the  Daguerreotype  -was  not  at  all  a  thing  which  they  could  turn  to  com¬ 
mercial  purposes.  They  must  make  a  picture  that  could  be  produced 
quickly  and  cheaply.  The  Daguerreotype  could  not  fulfil  any  of  these 
conditions,  and  as  to  permanence  he  questioned  very  much  it  it  had  any 
superiority  over  good  calotypes.  The  picture  which  Mr.  Ewing  bad 
shown  was,  in  his  estimation,  a  mere  cypher  in  comparison  with  pictures 
he  had  seen  produced  by  "Williams,  of  London.  They  could  not  imagine 
anything  finer  than  the  soft,  round,  delicate  appearance  of  these 
pictures  :  he  never  yet  saw  a  Daguerreotype  come  up  to  them  in  effect. 
As  to  permanence,  there  was  no  doubt  many  calotype  pictures  had 
faded ;  but  there  was  more  room  for  carelessness  in  the  production 
of  paper  pictures  than  in  the  production  of  a  Daguerreotype. 
Hence  the  failures,  because  paper  was  a  pulpy  substance ;  and  yet 
he  had  seen  men  go  to  work  to  produce  paper  pictures  who  did 
not  seem  to  know  the  common  rules  of  cleanliness.  How  could 
those  men  expect  pictures  to  be  permanent,  going  through  the 
process  in  such  a  slovenly  manner  ?  It  was  his  firm  conviction  that 
paper  pictures  produced  in  the  ordinary  printing  way  by  chloride  of 
silver  and  albumenised  paper,  and  toned  in  a  new  alkaline  toning  bath, 
fixed  in  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  thoroughly  washed,  were  as  perma¬ 
nent  as  any  Daguerreotype.  He  should  be  happy  if  Mr.  Ewing  or  any 
other  gentleman  who  had  a  particular  hobby  in  Daguerreotypes  would 
collect  a  number  of  them  together.  He  himself  would  undertake  the  task 
of  collecting  a  number  of  paper  pictures,  and  then  would  leave  it  to  the 
meeting  to  decide  which  were  best. 

The  Chairman  expressed  a  hope  that  Mr.  Stuart’s  suggestion,  pointing 
to  a  comparison  of  the  two  classes  of  pictures,  would  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  Mactear  having  given  a  brief  sketch  of  his  early  recollections  of 
the  Daguerreotype  process, 

The  Chairman  asked  what  was  the  shortest  period  generally  occupied 
in  taking  a  successful  Daguerreotype  ? 

Mr.  Wilson  :  It  depends  on  the  day :  never  under  four  or  five  minutes. 

Mr.  Ewing  :  We  never  usually  give  them  more  than  two  or  three  and 
a-half  minutes. 

Mr.  Archibald  Robertson  said  his  opinion  was  that  calotypes  were, 
when  well  done,  as  pretty,  and  in  many  respects  much  prettier, 
than  the  best  Daguerreotypes.  As  for  permanency,  the  little  experience 
he  had  had  indicated  that  the  calotype  was  at  least  as  permanent  as  the 
Daguerreotype.  He  had  some  of  Mr.  Stuart’s  not  less  than  ten  years 
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type  of  that  age  now  before  the  meeting.  When  they  looked  at  the 
difference  between  the  two  in  other  respects  he  thought  the  calotype 
process  was  decidedly  superior.  Commercially  speaking,  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  produce  any  large-sized  Daguerreotypes  at  a  moderate  price. 

Mr.  Stuart  proposed  that  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Ewing’s  paper  be  post¬ 
poned  till  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Mactear,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  there  were  many  particu¬ 
lars  yet  to  come  out.  For  instance,  there  had  been  nothing  found  yet  so 
suitable  for  the  microscope  as  collodion  pictures. 

Mr.  Ewing  :  That  is  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Mactear  said  that  looking  through  a  microscope  at  a  Daguerreo- 
type  they  would  see  the  mercury  standing  up  almost  like  beads.  They 
did  not  see  such  a  thing  with  collodion. 

Mr.  Ewing  :  There  is  a  fibre  in  the  collodion. 

Mr.  Mactear  said  that  if  they  took  those  small  things,  such  as  the 
“  Lord’s  Prayer”  and  “Creed,”  and  looked  through  them,  it  was  wonder¬ 
ful  the  perfect  structure  there  was  in  the  collodion  film. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  a  microscopic  picture  in  which,  when 
viewed  through  the  microscope,  tlie  collodion  was  divided  as  if  so  much 
ink  had  been  scattered  over  a  piece  of  blotting-paper. 

Mr.  John  Spencer  said  that  while  agreeing  with  a  great  part  of  what 
Mr.  Ewing  had  said,  he  thought  it  would  be  very  valuable  if  they  could 
arrive  at  some  more  definite  conclusions  as  to  the  stability  of  paper  pic¬ 
tures.  If  Mr.  Stuart  intended  collecting  specimens  of  pictures,  it  would 
he  very  valuable  to  have  the  opinions  of  those  who  had  been  practising 
photography  as  an  art  for  a  length  of  time  as  to  the  comparative  stability 
of  the  calotype  and  Daguerreotype.  From  his  own  observation  he  should 
say  that  paper  pictures  were  quite  permanent.  He  had  seen  some  of  Mr. 
Sutton’s,  not  less  than  ten  years  of  age,  which  had  had  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  going  wrong,  but  which  were  still  as  fresh  and  pretty  as  the 
first  day  they  were  printed.  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Aberdeen,  held  that  pic¬ 
tures,  if  properly  washed  and  printed  and  further  operated  on  in  the  way 
Mr.  Stuart  described,  might  be  made  as  permanent  as  an  engraving ; 
and  he  believed  such  was  the  opinion  held  by  many  of  the  principal 
photographers  in  the  country.  With  regard  to  microscopic  slides,  the 
picture  referred  to  by  the  Chairman  might  have  been  wrong,  or  he 
might  have  applied  a  far  greater  power  than  it  was  intended  to  stand. 

The  Chairman  said  that  as  Mr.  Mactear  had  not  stated  the  power 
which  showed  the  globules  of  mercury,  he  merely  wished  to  show  that 
collodion  pictures  under  a  high  power  appeared  as  bad  as  Daguerreotypes. 

Mi\  Mactear  said  he  would  just  place  the  one  picture  opposite  the  other, 
and  they  would  find  that  the  collodion  carried  the  palm. 

Mr.  Ewing  then  made  a  few  remarks  in  reply.  He  said  there  had  been 
a  rather  wider  scope  taken  in  regard  to  the  results  proposed  than  his 
paper  pretended  to.  Mr.  Stuart  had.  said  a  “thing  of  beauty  was  not  a 
thing  of  worth,”  but  the  general  opinion  was  that  a  “thing  of  beauty 
was  a  joy  for  ever.”  He  was  going  rather  upon  that  than  considering 
what  was  the  thing  to  sell.  He  was  as  willing  as  any  one  to  allow  that 
the  calotype  was  the  best  money-making  thing,  but  what  he  wanted  was 
a  thing  of  permanence.  He  was  delighted  with  Mr.  Stuart’s  scheme  for 
obtaining  a  comparison  of  the  two  classes  of  pictures. 

The  discussion  was  then  adjourned,  on  the  understanding  that  collec¬ 
tions  of  pictures  should  be  brought  forward  at  the  next  meeting  with  a 
new  to  a  comparison  of  the  two  processes  as  to  beauty  and  permanence. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mactear,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr. 
Ewing  for  his  paper. 

Mr.  D.  Anderson,  Jun.,  was  then  ballotted  for  and  elected  a  member 
of  the  Association,  and  the  meeting  shortly  afterwards  adjourned. 


Another  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  the  evening  of 
Wednesday,  the  25th  ult.,  in  the  Andersonian  University, — John  Stuart, 
Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 

Mr.  Edmund  Brace  (Hon.  Secretary)  explained  that  in  consequence  of 
Bovere  indisposition  Mr.  Shadbolt,  of  London,  had  been  unable  to  prepare 
tho  paper  which  he  had  promised  to  the  Society.  They  would,  however, 
have  the  paper  as  soon  as  circumstances  permitted  Mr.  Shadbolt  again  to 
attend  to  such  matters. 

Tho  discussion  on  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  James  Ewing  at  the  last 
meeting  Avas  then  resumed. 

Mr.  EAving  laid  on  tho  tabic  a  number  of  Daguerreotypes,  including 
one  said  to  have  been  executed  by  Daguerre  himself.  Mr.  John  Stuart, 
on  the  other  hand,  exhibited  a  collection  of  paper  photographs ;  while 
Mr.  Mactear  brought  fonvard  a  few  Daguerreotypes,  and  also  one  or  two 
specimens  of  electrotype  plates  taken  from  Daguerreotypes. 

The  Chairman  said  the  members  were  aware  that  at  the  previous 
meeting  there  was  some  discussion  on  the  subject  of  Daguerreotypes 
versus  paper  photographs.  He  was  still  ATery  much  of  the  same  opinion 
that  he  expressed  on  that  occasion  with  reference  to  the  beauty  of 
Daguerreotypes.  Ho  coincided  with  Mi*.  Ewing  till  within  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  and  he  must  say  that  his  opinion  had  been  very  much 
altered  by  visiting  tho  A'arious  photographic  establishments  in  London 
and  Paris.  He  bclieATed  he  had  seen  pictures  in  many  respects 
better  than  the  Daguerreotype,  Avithout  the  objectionable  glare  which 
Daguerreotypes  had.  Still  he  must  say  that  he  had  seen  Daguerreotypes 
produced  in  Glasgow  which  he  never  saw  anything  to  equal  for  life-like 
appearance ;  at  the  same  time  those  were  coloured  pictures,  which  was 


not  photography  in  its  pure  and  untouched  form.  Daguerreotypes  which 
he  had  seen  untouched  were  generally  of  a  death-like,  pale  steel-looking 
colour — very  pretty  as  photographs  in  giving  delineation,  sharpness, 
roundness,  and  softness,  but,  at  the  same  time,  subject  to  objections  which 
quite  counterbalanced  their  good  qualities.  He  had  intended  that  the 
discussion  should  have  been  adjourned  to  a  future  evening,  and  then  he 
could  have  got  a  number  of  paper  pictures  up  to  compare  with  the 
Daguerreotypes  now  before  the  meeting.  It  had  occurred  to  him,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  might  bring  a  collection  of  carte  pictures  which  he  had 
obtained  from  M.  Disderi,  of  Paris,  as  illustrating  roundness,  softness, 
and  general  delicacy  of  tone. 

[Mr.  Stuart  here  produced  the  pictures  in  question,  which  were 
examined  Avith  much  interest,  and  excited  general  admiration.] 

Mr.  James  Ewing  said  he  was  very  ill -prepared  to  bring  forward 
Daguerreotypes  on  the  present  occasion,  OAving  to  the  short  time  he  had 
had.  Mr.  Stuart  had  brought  some  beautiful  specimens  of  paper  pictures, 
but  he  (Mr.  Ewing)  was  still  of  opinion  that  there  was  nothing  that 
approached  the  Daguerreotype  in  rotundity,  delicacy  of  light  and  shade, 
expression,  and  other  details.  He  was  prepared  to  show  it  by  those 
pictures  alone  which  he  had  brought  forward.  In  those  they  would  find 
delicacy  and  beauty  of  detail,  which  would  bear  looking  into.  The 
objectio  nMr.  Stuart  raised,  with  regard  to  colour,  was  a  very  feeble  one. 
The  colour  on  the  Daguerreotypes  was  as  light  as  the  bloom  on  the  grape. 
The  beautiful  rays  of  coloured  light  which  traversed  through  the  colour 
laid  on  the  surface  gave  a  beauty  and  brilliancy  to  them  which  no  other 
pictures  had  or  could  have.  He  further  advanced  that  permanence  was 
a  great  thing  in  favour  of  the  Daguerreotype  ;  and  he  thought,  from  the 
specimens  shoAvn,  they  would  find  they  had  nothing  like  the  same  degree 
of  permanence  in  any  other  class  of  photographs.  There  was  an  objection 
raised  at  the  last  meeting  with  regard  to  Daguerreotypes  not  being 
capable  of  being  placed  under  the  microscope.  Now,  although  he  knew 
very  well  that  the  Daguerreotype  had  never  been  pushed  in  this  direction, 
yet  he  believed,  on  theoretical  principles,  they  would  find  the  Daguerreo¬ 
type  was  capable  of  giving  as  minute  detail  as  any  process  they  had. 
The  matter  of  permanence  Avas  valuable,  and  he  was  prepared  to  say 
that  Daguerreotypes  would  last  very  much  longer  than  paper  pictures. 
The  latter  were  in  a  measure  the  offspring  of  yesterday,  and  yet  already 
they  had  terrible  specimens  of  decay  among  them,  with  all  the  appli¬ 
ances  they  had.  They  had  Daguerreotypes  from  the  very  first  year  that 
a  Daguerreotype  image  was  given,  up  to  the  time  when  they  were  super¬ 
seded  by  glass  pictures,  and  they  saw  that  there  was  very  little  decay 
indeed ;  although  such  pictures  had  not  had  the  fair  chance  which  the 
pictures  done  with  the  appliances  of  the  present  day  possessed. 

Mr.  Mactear  produced  a  portrait  of  his  brother,  taken  in  America  the 
first  year  Daguerreotype  portraiture  was  practised  in  that  country.  The 
meeting,  he  said,  Avould  scarcely  see  it :  there  was  no  fixing  Avith  gold  at 
that  time.  He  exhibited  another  portrait  done  a  year  afterwards,  which 
he  said  was  the  most  perfectly-preserved  Daguerreotype  he  had  seen. 
The  first  was  taken  in  1841,  the  second  in  1842.  The  series  of  carte  pictures 
shoAvn  by  Mr.  Stuart  was  the  most  magnificent  he  (Mr.  Mactear)  ever  saw. 

Mr.  Hugh  Wilson  did  not  think  that  the  Daguerreotype  process  was 
practicable  for  taking  good  portraits,  owing  to  the  time  Avhich  was  re¬ 
quired  to  take  them. 

The  Chairman  said  the  meeting  must  not  think  he  cried  doAvn 
Daguerreotypes  at  all.  A  year  and  a-half  ago  he  said  there  was  nothing 
to  equal  a  Daguerreotype  for  sharpness  and  beauty  ;  but  he  had  altered 
his  opinion  considerably  on  seeing  the  pictures  produced  on  the  continent 
and  in  London  by  some  first-rate  photographers.  As  to  permanency,  he 
had  paper  pictures,  taken  by  himself,  seven  and  a-half  years’  old,  and 
they  remained  perfect  to  the  present.  He  had  seen  pictures  occasionally 
fading,  but  he  attributed  that  to  carelessness  in  the  manipulation. 

Mr.  Archibald  Robertson  said  he  had  pictures  by  Mr.  Stuart  which 
he  should  think  were  seven  and  a-half  years’  old,  probably  much  older. 
There  were  some  of  them,  no  doubt,  that  had  faded  considerably ;  but 
there  were  others  which  had  no  appearance  of  fading. 

Mr.  Wilson  said  that,  OAving  to  its  surface  of  polished  silver,  the 
Daguerreotype  picture  was  the  sharpest ;  but  he  did  not  see  why  paper 
prints  should  not  be  brought  up  almost  to  a  polished  surface.  He 
would  roll  the  paper  before  he  prepared  it,  and,  after  it  was  prepared, 
he  would  roll  it  again  before  he  printed  on  it,  and  then  he  would  roll  it 
again  after  the  printing. 

Mr.  E.  Brace  regretted  that  owing  to  absence  from  home  he  was  not 
aware  of  the  turn  the  discussion  would  take,  or  longer  notice  would  have 
been  given,  in  order  that  the  members  might  haATe  come  better  prepared. 
He  begged  to  move  that  Mr.  Stuart  be  requested  to  take  up  the  subject 
again  further  on  in  the  session,  and  gNe  the  Society  a  paper  upon  it. 

Mr.  Mactear  said  that  before  closing  the  discussion  he  would  bring 
forward  another  matter  in  connection  with  the  Daguerreotype.  [Mr. 
Mactear  here  produced  an  excellent  paper  portrait  of  a  Mr.  Hart.]  He 
went  on  to  say  that  Mr.  Hart  got  his  Daguerreotype  done  by  Dr.  Paterson 
between  fifteen  and  twenty  years  ago.  The  doctor  took  an  electrotype 
from  that  plate.  From  the  electrotype  Mr.  White  had  taken  a  negative, 
and  the  print  now  produced  was  taken  from  that  negative.  Dr.  Paterson 
thought  of  a  plan  by  which  he  could  reproduce  pictures  from  the  collo¬ 
dion  before  the  paper  pictures  came  out.  After  getting  a  collodion  pic¬ 
ture  he  made  a  negative  from  that  and  then  took  pictures  from  it,  which 
he  operated  upon  Avith  stucco.  He  poured  the  stucco  on  the  collodion, 
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and  when  the  stucco  set  he  lifted  it  off,  and  thus  obtained  a  picture  upon 
it.  A  specimen  which  he  produced  was  many  years  old,  hut  was  not  a 
bit  the  worse  yet.  He  (Mr.  Mactear)  then  explained  a  method  of  taking 
vignettes  by  placing-  a  piece  of  cardboard,  pierced  with  a  suitable  aperture, 
between  the  lens  and  the  sitter. 

Mr.  Robertson  seconded  Mr.  Brace’s  motion,  which  was  agreed  to. 

The  Chairman’  said  he  had  no  objection  to  take  up  the  subject  and 
bring  forward  proofs  of  the  stability  of  paper  pictures,  explaining  the 
causes  of  failure  in  certain  cases. 

The  meeting  then  confirmed  a  resolution  of  the  Council  to  the  effect 
that  a  public  meeting — either  a  soiree  or  conversazione — be  held  early  in 
February ;  and  the  Council  was  empowered  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements.  Several  new  members  were  ballotted  for  and  elected,  and 
the  meeting  then  adjourned. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCLETY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  for  November  was  held  at 
their  rooms,  on  Wednesday,  the  4th  ult., — Mr.  J.  D.  Sergeant,  Vice- 
President,  in  the  chair. 

It  being  the  evening  for  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year, 
much  time  was  occupied  in  hearing  the  reports  of  the  officers,  and  in  the 
election.  The  Treasurer’s  report  shows  that,  after  all  the  expense  of 
furnishing  the  room  and  liquidating  all  debts  for  rent,  lighting,  &c., 
there  is  still  a  balance  in  hand.  The  old  officers  were  re-elected,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Recording  Secretary,  so  that  the  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year  are — 

President:  Mr.  Constandt  Guillou. — Vice-Presidents  :  Mr.  Frederick 
Graeff  and  Mr.  J.  Dickerson  Sergeant. — Corresponding  Secretary:  Mr. 
Coleman  Sellers. — Recording  Secretary:  Mr.  Craig  D.  Ritchie. — Treasurer: 
Mr.  S.  Fisher  Corlies. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Sellers,  for  Mr.  T.  A.  Wenderoth,  on  the 
comparative  value  of  various  lenses  which  he  had  tried,  and  proofs  by 
each  lens  were  exhibited ;  but,  as  the  trade  names  and  not  the  equivalent 
focus  were  given,  it  did  not  convey  as  much  information  as  it  might 
otherwise  have  done.  Very  little  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the 
paper,  owing  to  the  ambiguity  of  the  terms  applied  to  the  instruments  used. 

Mr.  Fassitt  gave  an  account  of  the  wet  collodion  excursion  into  Pike 
County,  and  recounted  many  amusing  adventures.  The  rest  of  the 
evening  was  spent  in  conversation. 

The  Art  of  Dyeing  Photographs.— A  roundabout  elaborate  way  of 
doing  some  very  simple  piece  of  work  has  been  introduced  before  now, 
and  the  introducers  thereof  have  not  only  laid  claim  to  the  gratitude  of 
mankind  for  the  wonderful  nature  of  their  inventions,  but  have  grown 
misanth  ropically  inclined  when  disappointed.  Indeed,  this  sort  of  thing 
has  always  been  a  favourite  subject  with  our  satirists.  The  above  thoughts 
were  in  our  mind  while  we  were  reading  of  a  dispute  now  dividing  Colonel 
Barrati,  editor  of  the  Camera  Obscara  (a  journal  of  photography  published 
at  Milan)  and  M.  Eicco,  of  Modena,  concerning  priority  in  the  invention 
of  a  process  for  “colouring,”  or  rather  dyeing,  jihotographs  by  chemical 
means.  The  process  (hardly  a  novelty)  is  thus  described  in  Galignani : — • 

“  The  photograph  taken  by  daylight  lies  in  a  basin  full  of  water  ;  it  is 
dark,  and  the  subsequent  operations  are  performed  by  candle-light.  Two 
solutions  are  at  hand : — one  (A)  consisting  of  one  gramme  of  chloride  of 
gold  and  ten  of  acetate  of  soda  dissolved  in  one  thousand  grammes  of 
water ;  the  other  (B)  consisting  of  twenty  grammes  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda  dissolved  in  one  hundred  grammes  of  water.  There  are  besides  two 
more  basins  with  water,  and  a  quire  of  blotting-paper.  The  photograph 
is  taken  out  of  the  water  and  put  between  the  leaves  of  blotting-paper  ; 
it  is  then  laid  flat  on  a  pane  of  glass,  and  the  whole  surface,  except  the 
face  and  hands,  receives,  with  a  water-colour  brush,  a  coating  of  solution 
A.  By  this  means  the  parts  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  gold  soon 
change  their  tints  into  black.  The  photograph  is  then  put  into  clean 
water  again  and  left  there  for  a  few  minutes,  during  which  the  operator 
procures  a  second  photograph,  if  requirod.  The  former  one  being  taken 
out  is  put  into  solution  B,  where  it  stays  for  a  few  minutes,  and  is  then 
washed  and  rinsed  as  usual.  Now,  as  the  time  of  immersion  will  in¬ 
fluence  the  depth  of  colour,  by  successive  immersions  an  orange-coloured 
cravat  will  bo  obtained  in  ono  minute,  a  coffee-coloured  great  coat  in  five, 
violet  trousers  in  ten,  and  a  black  coat  in  thirty  minutes  ;  while  the 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  or  solution  B,  gives  colour  to  the  flesh  and  hair. 
Honce  certain  colours,  which  are  not  quite  the  natural  ones,  may  be  ob¬ 
tained,  which  is  a  decided  step  in  advance.”  This  is  the  so-called  new 
process.  Let  us  contrast  it  with  the  old.  The  photog'raph  is  taken  out 
of  the  water  and  dried.  It  is  daylight,  and  you  need  not  make  your  room 
dark.  Some  bottles  of  dye  or  cakes  of  water-colours,  with  a  little  clean 
water,  are  at  hand.  The  photograph  is  then  tinted  with  flat  washes  of 
water-colour  from  a  water-colour  brush,  or  dyed  with  the  colours  from 
tho  bottles, — orange-coloured  cravats,  black  coats,  coffee-coloured  great 
coats,  violet  trousers,  or  any  other  colours  boing  obtained  in  a  few 
mi  mites,  and  without  any  intervals  of  waiting  for  cither  one,  ten,  or  thirty 
minutes.  But  for  those  who  desire  black  prints  and  find  that  it  is  not 
every  kind  of  negative  which  will  give  the  desired  tones  the  process  may 
perhaps  be  useful,  as  also  to  those  who  desire  prints  of  various  colours  for 
decorative  and  other  purposes.  For  these,  then,  we  quote  this  description 
of  what  is  called  “a  new  process  of  colouring  photographs;”  and  which, 
wo  aro  informed,  has  been  and  will  shortly  be  again  announced  as  the 
long-sought,  much-hoped-for  “  process  of  obtaining  photographs  in  the 
natural  colours.” 


®aifs  mffi  Straps. 

Solar  Camera  Enlargements. — Mr.  Sydney  Smyth — to  whoso  labours 
in  this  direction  we  have  more  than  once  drawn  attention — has  recently 
been  working  very  successfully  with  the  lime  light,  which  he  finds  answers 
the  purpose  of  the  solar  camera  (when  the  paper  used  is  not  simply  iodised 
but  bromo-iodised)  very  famously.  A  portrait  of  the  Princess  of  Wales 
enlarged  by  this  process  is  really  charming. 

New  Art  Publication.—  An  illustrated  monthly  magazine  of  the  fine 
and  industrial  arts,  called  the  Art-Student,  is  announced  for  issue  on  the 
1st  February  next.  This  new  literary  candidate  for  public  favour  is  to  be 
edited  by  our  esteemed  contributor,  Mr.  A.  II.  Wall,  whose  enthusiastic 
devotion  to  all  that  concerns  the  well-being  and  progress  of  art  is  well 
known  and  appreciated.  We  wish  the  new  magazine  much  success  in 
the  accomplishment  of  the  useful  objects  set  forth  in  the  prospectus  now 
before  us. 

The  Recently-Discovered  Photographs. — In  reviewing  the  whole 
mass  of  evidence,  direct  and  collateral,  it  seems  difficult  to  avoid  ex¬ 
claiming—-"  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun!  ”  That,  if  these  photo¬ 
graphic  pictures  arc  genuine,  an  art  of  so  much  attractiveness  and  promise, 
practised  successfully  by  several  persons,  some  of  whom  were  eminent  in 
their  day,  should  have  been  allowed  to  die  out  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
marvel  of  these  singular  disclosures  ;  yet  it  need  only  remind  us  that  most 
discoveries  have,  so  to  speak,  come  before  their  time,  and  have  had  to  bo 
re-discovered  or  disinterred. — Illustrated  London  News. 

Apparatus  for  Copytng  and  Reproducing  Sculpture  and  other 
Objects  of  Art.  W.  Clark.  A  communication.  Dated  28th  January, 
1863. — This  invention  relates  to  an  improved  process  termed  photo¬ 
sculpture,  which  is  based  on  the  employment  of  photography  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  pantography.  By  this  improved  process  the  patentee  can 
produce  sculpture  exactly  similar  to  tho  model,  whether  living  or  other¬ 
wise,  with  much  greater  rapidity,  at  a  less  cost,  and  by  the  aid  of  persons 
haiing  no  previous  knowledge  of  the  art.  He  can  further  lessen  the 
time  necessary  for  the  sitting,  and  produce  sculpture  of  larger  or  smaller 
dimensions  than  the  original,  or  in  any  other  proportions  desired. — 
Builder. 

The  Solicitor-General  on  Photography. — During  the  recent  argu¬ 
ment  relative  to  a  new  trial  in  the  case  of  the  “  Alexandra,”  the  following 
dialogue  occurred  : — The  Lord  Chief  Baron :  I  will  ask  you  whether, 
since  you  have  been  a  member  of  the  profession,  you  ever  heard  the 
shorthand  notes  of  a  judge's  summing-up  criticised  as  this  has  been 
during  five  days  ?  Mr.  Baron  Bramwell :  A  kind  of  photograph  in  which 
every  little  scratch  in  your  face  is  seen  (laughter).  The  Lord  Chief 
Baron  :  And  the  unshaven  comer  of  your  chrn  (laughter) .  The  Solicitor- 
General  :  The  sun  is  always  correct ;  but  a  shorthand  writer,  we  know, 
may  make  mistakes.  The  Lord  Chief  Baron  :  As  I  am  President  of  the 
Photographic  Society  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  that  distinction  (laughter). 

Society  of  Arts’  Prizes. — TlieCouncilof  the  Society  for  the  Encourage¬ 
ment  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  has  just  issued  a  list  of 
subjects  for  which  medals  will  be  awarded  in  recognition  of  communica¬ 
tions  thereon  to  be  made  to  the  Society.  Amongst  these  subjects  we  find 
the  following  of  special  interest  to  the  practitioners  of  our  art-science  : — 

6.  Photographs  on  Enamel. — For  the  best  portrait  obtained  photographic¬ 
ally,  and  burnt-in  in  enamel.  7.  Photographs  on  China. — For  the 
production  of  a  dessert  and  other  sendee,  in  China  or  earthenware,  orna¬ 
mented  by  means  of  photography  and  bumt-in  from  an  impression 
obtained  either  directly  from  the  negative  or  from  a  transfer  from  a 
metal  plate  obtained  directly  from  the  photograph.  8.  Photographs  on 
Glass. — For  a  table  sendee  in  glass  ornamented  by  means  of  photography, 
under  similar  conditions  to  the  above.  9.  Photographs  on  Windows.— 
For  the  production  commercially  of  ornamental  glass  for  windows  by 
means  of  id  trifled  photographs. 

“  All  That’s  Bright  Must  Fade.” — Another  horrible  circumstance 
which  distressed  Mr.  Briggs,  and  made  him  despair  of  getting  beyond  the 
reach  of  modern  civilisation,  was  the  fact  that  there  was  a  photographer 
in  Reykjavik.  Yet  I  think  he  became  quite  reconciled  to  the  idea  when 
he  heard  the  story  of  the  man’s  career,  which  was  peculiar  enough  in  its 
way.  The  photographer  had  been  so  unsuccessful  in  his  line  at  Copen¬ 
hagen  that,  in  a  fit  of  despondency,  he  had  cut  his  throat,  then  rushed 
to  his  landlady  to  shoiv  her  what  he  had  done,  and  falling  a  bleeding 
victim  at  the  feet  of  one  who  had  relentlessly  dunned  him  for  arrears. 
She,  with  great  presence  of  mind,  tied  her  apron  round  his  neck  and 
called  a  policeman,  who  in  turn  called  a  cab  and  conveyed  the  would-be 
suicide  to  the  hospital,  where  his  throat  was  promptly  sewed  up,  and  he 
soon  recovered.  The  circumstance  had,  however,  sent  such  a  thrill  of 
commiseration  through  the  benevolent  hearts  of  the  Copenhageners  that  a 
subscription  was  raised  in  his  behalf,  and  with  the  proceeds  he  was 
shipped  to  Reykjavik,  where,  it  was  presumed,  he  would  drive  a  flourish¬ 
ing  trade,  there  being  no  competition.  I  should  not  say  that  he  was  by 
any  means  a  first-rate  artist.  I  saw  a  photograph  which  he  took  in  1861 
of  Messrs.  Shepherd  and  Holland,  with  then  guides ;  one  of  the  party 
having  moved  his  eyes,  it  became  necessary  that  they  should  be  painted 
in.  This  was  effected  with  a  little  brown  and  white  paint,  quite  en  regie. 
But  the  curious  part  of  the  circumstance  was  that,  by  the  middle  of  the 
summer  of  1862,  every  portion  of  the  photograph  had  vanished  except 
those  eyes,  which  held  their  ground  and  stared  out  of  a  blank  surface.— 
From  Iceland  :  its  Scenes  and  its  Sagas.  By  Saline  Baring-Gould,  21. A. 
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jlmmmtrjr  of  Some. 

In  our  last  “summary”  we  gave  a  notice  of  the  supposed  discovery  of  the 
oxide  of  another  new  metal  of  the  earthy  group  by  a  Swedish  chemist, 

J.  F.  Bahr.  M.  Nickles  has  presented  a  note  on  the  subject  to  the 
Parisian  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  which  he  denies  that  the  oxide  in  ques¬ 
tion  really  contains  a  new  elementary  body,  but  that  it  is  simply  a  mixture 
of  the  rare  earths,  yttria,  glucina,  &c.,  accompanied  by  smafy quantities  of 
the  oxides  of  didymium  and  terbium.  This  accords  with  the  observations 
which  we  made  on  the  subject.  We  fear  M.  Bahr  must  give  up  wasium. 

M.  Morin  communicated  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  some  very  inte¬ 
resting  observations  concerning  the  purification  of  air  by  the  evaporation 
of  water.  The  author  supposes  that  in  the  vaporisation  of  water  electricity 
is  produced,  which  modifies  the  neutral  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  con- 
vorting  it  into  the  active  modification  or  ozone y  which  is  at  once  capable  of 
decomposing  any  miasma  present  in  the  air.  M.  Morin  appears  to  prove 
his  position  by  an  experiment  in  which  he  passed  moist  air  through  a  tube 
containing  ozone  paper,  and  found  abundant  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
active  oxygen.  If  further  investigation  confirm  this  opinion  it  will  prove 
of  the  utmost  importance,  and  tend  to  some  extent  to  modify  the  existing 
sanitary  arrangements  of  our  fever  hospitals  and  other  large  institutions. 
The  author  observes  that  he  was  led  to  investigate  the  matter  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  remarking  the  stress  laid,  by  English  writers,  on  the  importance 
of  keeping  the  air  of  rooms,  &c.,  moist,  whether  heated  or  not,  and  the 
care  taken  by  the  architects  to  realise  these  conditions  in  the  construction 
of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament,  thus  proving  how  far  practice  was  in 
advance  of  theory. 

Dr.  Phipson  has  observed  that  “vegetable  ivory,”  when  placed  in  con¬ 
tact  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  assumes  a  beautiful  red  colour,  becoming 
purple  after  the  lapse  of  twelve  hours.  This  constitutes  a  simple  test  for 
distinguishing  between  fragments  of  bone  or  ivory  and  that  of  vegetable 
origin,  the  two  former  not  being  coloured  by  strong  sulphuric  acid.  This 
is  particularly  useful  at  present,  as  much  of  the  vegetable  ivory  is  now 
substituted  for  the  real  article,  the  former  being  easily  obtained  from  a 
species  of  palm  tree  (Phytelephas  macrocarpa)  abundant  in  South  America. 

Mr.  S.  Piesse  has  succeeded  in  separating  from  some  of  the  essential 
oils  used  in  perfumery  a  blue  colouring  matter  having  a  very  high  boiling 
point,  and  for  which  he  proposes  the  name  “  azulene ,”  assigning  to  it  a 
definite  formula,  viz.,  Cj  8  H,  „  O.  Dr.  Gladstone,  however,  states  that  it 
contains  nitrogen.  Mr.  Piesse  finds  that  the  proportion  of  colouring 
matter  contained  in  the  following  essential  oils  may  be  thus  stated: — 

Otto  of  patchuli  ^English)  . 6  per  cent. 

„  „  (Indian) . 4  „ 

Otto  of  wormwood  . 1  ,, 

Oil  of  bergamot..) . Traces. 

Oil  ot  lemon  grass  J 

The  author  states  that  the  greenish  tint  of  these  oils  is  due  to  the  admix- 
ure  of  a  small  quantity  of  a  yellow  oxidation  product  with  the  blue 
colouring  matter,  thus  producing  different  shades  of  green. 

In  our  last  we  gave  a  delicate  test  for  nitric  acid,  based  on  the  observa¬ 
tion  that  the  alkaloid-brucine,  when  brought  in  contact  with  the  acid, 
developes  a  fine  red  colour.  Dr.  II.  Sprengel  has  since  proposed  another 
test  said  to  be  equally  sensitive,  and  at  the  same  time  the  reagent  used  is 
such  as  can  be  obtained  almost  anywhere.  The  author  prepares  his  test 
solution  by  dissolving  one  part  of  phenol  (carbolic  acid)  in  four  of  con¬ 
centrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  diluting  the  mixture  with  two  parts  of 
water.  In  order  to  apply  the  test  a  few  drops  of  the  suspected  liquid 
are  evaporated  to  dryness  on  a  white  surface,  and  to  the  residue  a  drop 
of  the  test  liquid  is  applied,  which  immediately  strikes  a  reddish-brown 
colour  if  nitric  acid  or  nitrates  be  present ;  in  confirmation  of  which  a  few 
drops  of  solution  of  ammonia  may  be  added,  which  should  produce  a 
yellow  solution.  If  this  result  is  not  obtained,  and  that  the  amount  of 
colouration  was  considerable  in  tire  first  instance,  it  was  probably  due  to 
the  presence  of  organic  matter  or  of  iodine  and  bromine.  The  author 
considers  this  test  about  the  most  delicate  known. 

Mr.  G.  Gore  has  lately  given  a  resume  of  his  investigation  of  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  antimony  obtained  by  electro-deposition.  On  electrolysing  a 
solution  of  terchloride  of  antimony  by  a  small  battery  of  two  elements, 
metallic  antimony  forming  the  positive  and  copper  the  negative  pole, 
crusts  of  antimony  are  obtained,  which  possess  the  remarkable  property 
of  becoming  heated  and  almost  exploding  when  either  scratched  or  broken. 
With  solutions  of  terbromide  and  teriodide  of  antimony  the  coating  is 
obtained  possessing  the  same  properties,  but  in  a  less  degree ;  -with  ter- 
fiuoride  of  antimony  the  deposit  is  grey  and  crystalline,  and  destitute  of 
the  peculiar  heating  property.  A  cylindrical  bar,  deposited  on  a  rod  of 
tin  from  a  solution  of  the  terchloride,  when  scratched  evolved  sufficient 
heat  to  melt  the  central  core  of  tin  and  keep  it  for  a  short  time  in  a  liquid 
state.  The  amount  of  heat  evolved  by  this  sudden  change  of  antimony 
is  different  at  different  temperatures,  and  is  greater  at  high  tempe¬ 
ratures  than  at  low  ones.  The  deposit  of  active  or  heat-giving  metal 
is  always  found  to  contain  a  small  quantity  of  terchloride,  bromide, 
or  iodide  of  antimony,  according  to  the  solution  from  which  it  is  produced. 
The  author  is  disposed  to  tliink  that  the  salt  of  antimony  enters  into 
combination  with  a  portion  of  the  metal,  producing  a  compound  which 
he  has  not  yet  been  able  to  isolate.  The  cause  of  the  evolution  of  heat 
Mr.  Gore  attributes  to  the  deposition  of  the  antimony  in  the  amorphous 
state,  and  the  disengagement  of  heat  is  consequent  on  its  passage  into  the 
crystalline  condition.  E.  J.  R. 


Halts  fff  %  lltatjr. 

Of  course,  the  great  event  of  the  past  month  was  the  meeting  of  photo- 
graphers  at  King’s  College  to  examine  some  supposed  photographs  said 
to  have  been  produced  in  this  country  half  a  century  before  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  Daguerre’s  discovery  ;  but,  as  this  matter  has  already  received 
its  full  share  of  attention  in  our  pages,  we  abstain  from  any  further  remarks. 

Piracy  has  received  sundry  fresh  checks  during  the  past  month.  Mr. 

E.  Watson,  of  Tottenham  Court  Road,  London,  having  been  dealing 
largely  in  copies  of  the  London  Stereoscopic  Company’s  productions,  got 
up  as  paper  transparencies  at  tenpence  each,  and  obtained  by  him  from 
abroad,  has  met  repentance  sore  in  the  shape  of  a  verdict  and  heavy 

costs.- - Messrs.  Spencer,  Turner,  and  Boldero,  the  well-known  drapers, 

of  Lisson  Grove,  were  charged  by  Messrs.  Southwell  Brothers  with  sel¬ 
ling  the  registered  photographs  of  the  latter  which  they  themselves 
vended  at  eighteen  shillings  per  dozen,  for  thirteenpence  per  dozen. 
Mr.  Yardley  inflicted  a  penalty  of  ten  shillings,  with  costs,  in  each  case, 

the  penalties  to  go  to  the  complainants. - Mr.  H.  Caldicott  (who 

had  given  evidence  in  the  previous  case)  was  at  its  close  charged  with 
the  same  offence,  but  the  judge  severely  commenting  upon  this  as 
unfair,  regretted  that  he  had  previously  awarded  penalties,  and  imposed 

only  a  fine  of  sixpence  in  each  case,  without  costs. - In  another  court, 

also,  has  piracy  been  made  an  example  of.  Mr.  Ceileur,  of  Camden  Town, 
who  started  piracy  in  the  wholesale  legal  way — by  copying  and  under¬ 
selling  other  photographers’  private  portraits — made  his  appearance,  as  a 
bankrupt  soliciting  final  examination  and  discharge,  before  Mr.  Commis¬ 
sioner  Holroyd.  The  court  passed  the  examination,  but  adjourned  the 
order  of  discharge.  The  representative  of  the  assignees  said  “  he  could 
not  say  the  accounts  were  satisfactory  to  them,  as  the  estate  had  not 
realised  one-tenth  part  at  which  it  was  valued.”  He  also  stated  that 
2,000  photographs  had  come  into  the  bankrupt’s  possession  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  being  copied,  and  that  a  Miss  Rudge  was  very  anxious  to  re-obtain 
a  miniature  in  a  locket  sent  for  that  purpose. 

A  touching  incident  of  the  sad  war  in  America  has  appeared  in  the 
Philadelphia  Presbyterian.  A  poor  soldier  in  the  Union  army  being 
mortally  wounded,  crawled  painfully  to  some  sheltered  spot  where  his 
body  was  found  with  a  collodion  positive  of  his  children  so  placed  that 
his  glazing  eyes  might  look  upon  their  images  to  the  very  last.  How  sad 
it  is  to  think  of  fathers  like  this  perishing  on  the  field  of  strife  !  When 
when  will  our  angry  brothers  stay  their  crimsoned  hands  ? 

The  London  Peview,  thinking  Christmas  time  and  the  magic-lantern  are 
“undoubtedly  closely  associated  in  juvenile  minds,”  and  considering  how 
this  instrument  is  increased  in  consequence  as  an  educational  medium 
by  the  introduction  of  photography,  favoured  its  readers  with  a  good 
paper  on  this  subject,  from  which  we  make  the  following  extract : — 

“  While  the  lanterns  for  performing  these  phantasmagorial  exhibitions  have  been 
actually  raised  to  the  rank  of  philosophical  instruments,  the  slides  and  consequently 
the  pictorial  effects  produced  on  the  screen  remain  nearly  in  their  primitive  rudeness. 
The  prices  at  which  they  are  sold  are  commonly  barely  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  for 
children’s  work,  and  even  the  higher  class  slides,  which  cost  from  a  pound  to  thirty 
shillings  apiece,  are  only  the  work  of  inferior  artists,  while  hand-painting  on  glass  has 
inherent  defects  of  manipulation  which  not  even  the  best  painters  can  entirely  van¬ 
quish.  Four  such  slides  would  make  but  a  poor  exhibition,  and  yet  would  cost  from 
five  to  six  pounds.  There  seems,  then,  an  appropriate  field  for  photography  in  this 
direction,  for  whatever  human  skill  has  accomplished  in  painting  or  engraving,  what¬ 
ever  in  nature  can  be  seen,  landscape  or  figure,  can  be  copied  by  photography  as  well 
on  glass  as  on  paper  or  metal,  and  photographs  on  glass  can  be  beautifully  and 
accurately  magnified  by  the  lantern  on  the  screen.  The  principal  difficulty  in  the 
application  of  photographic  slides  to  this  purpose  has  hitherto  been  in  the  defects  of 
the  collodion  film,  the  milky  haziness  of  which  was  conveyed  to  the  screen  as  a  dull 
mottled  cloudiness  which  obscured  and  rendered  indistinct  the  picture  produced  by 
the  rays  from  the  lantern.  There  was  also  another  difficulty  with  collodion,  that 
of  effectively  colouring  the  subjects  photographed  upon  it.  About  two  years  ago 
Messrs.  Negretti  and  Zambra  produced  lantern  slides  the  pictures  on  which  were 
photographed  on  albumen — a  substance  which,  when  coagulated  by  acid,  was  perfectly 
transparent,  and  so  hard  as  to  bear  rubbing  and  scraping  with  the  nail  and  other 
rough  handling  with  perfect  impunity,  standing  in  this  respect  in  marked  opposition 
to  collodion,  which  injures  with  the  lightest  touch.  And  this  property  of  the  hardness 
of  the  albumen  is  further  valuable  in  permitting  the  rubbing  off  of  the  metallic  silver 
film  which  is  thrown  down  in  the  process  of  photographing,  and  which  permanently 
remains  to  deaden  the  shades  and  shadows  of  the  collodion  pictures.  By  the  ge. ting 
rid  of  this  metallic  deposit  it  is  obvious  the  transparency  of  the  picture  must  acquire 
the  utmost  perfection.  Prints,  book  engravings,  and  lithographs,  and  direct  photo¬ 
graphs  of  statuary  make  most  admirable  lecture-illuustrations,  and  mere  diagram¬ 
matic  pictures  in  black  or  white  have  very  superior  effects  ;  for  the  absolute  features  of 
the  most  esteemed  and  elaborate  works  of  art  are  preserved  in  the  miniature  copies, 
and  faithfully  reproduced  in  their  subsequent  amplifications.  Another  great  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  albumen  is  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  coloured.  The  light  and  shade 
of  the  subject  being  produced  in  the  photographic  tints,  the  colouring  is  effected  by  a 
mere  washing  over  with  varnish  or  water-colours,  which  gives  clear  and  agreeable 
effects  altogether  out  of  comparison  with  ordinary  hand-painting.  As  specimens  of 
natural  history,  sections  cf  minerals,  bones,  plants,  and  microscopic  objects,  views 
of  physical  scenery,  pictures,  machinery,  engineering  operations,  and  a  vast  variety  of 
subjects,  can  thus  be  transferred  to  the  albumen  slides  with  certainty  and  perfection 
of  result,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  magic-lantern  should  not  be  made  a  very  valuable 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  clergymen,  schoolmasters,  and  lecturers  engaged  in  Iheedu. 
cation  of  children  and  youths,  while  the  cost  of  the  finest  albumen  slides  being  only  abouj 
ten  or  twelve  shillings,  a  large  series  may  be  obtained  fora  few  pounds’  expenditure.’ 

The  writer  then  briefly  refers  to  the  important  scientific  uses  to  which, 
the  instrument,  aided  by  photography,  can  be  applied ;  and  points  out 
such  advantages  as  were  practically  and  beautifully  illustrated  by  our 
valued  contributor  Mr.  Highley,  in  the  Exhibition  which  took  place 
a  short  time  since  in  London,  as  described  in  these  pages.  The  article 
concludes  as  follows: — “We  should  scarcely  have  dwelt  so  much  on  a 
process  not  positively  new,  had  it  not  been  that  the  valuable  material 
albumen  was  still  generally  under  the  ban  of  photographers,”  which 
statement  we  think  is  not  exactly  correct.  R.  A.  S. 
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Jtimgii  Carrespixheixce. 

Paris ,  Nov.  25,  1863. 

M.  PoiTEVIN  lias  made  a  communication  to  the  French  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  which  tends  to  throw  an  entirely  new  light  on  a 
long-debated  question — the  obtaining  of  pictures  upon  dry  collodion. 
The  paper  is  valuable  as  regards  the  theory,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
furnishes  an  ingenious  practical  application. 

In  Major  Russell’s  process  a  solution  of  tannin  is  poured  over  the 
coating  of  iodide  of  silver  to  preserve  its  sensitiveness.  Now, 
experience  has  taught  M.  Poitevin  that  tannin  is  a  sensitising  body, 
and  not  a  preserver,  as  it  has  hitherto  been  called,  as  well  as  all 
the  substances  poured  over  collodionised  and  sensitised  glasses  to 
preserve  their  sensitiveness.  The  author  has  sought  to  turn  to 
practical  account  the  purely  theoretical  but  well-ascertained  fact 
of  the  sensitiveness  communicated  to  iodide  of  silver  by  tannin,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  causes  of  failure  arising  in  the  production  of 
cliches  from  reactions  other  than  that  of  light.  The  method  he 
proposes  is  applicable  to  all  known  processes,  whether  albumenised 
glass,  waxed-paper,  dry  or  wet  collodion,  &c.  It  has  already  been 
indicated,  and  partly  followed  out,  but  not  from  the  same  point  of 
view — that  is  to  say,  the  entire  suppression  of  nitrate  of  silver  as 
the  final  sensitiser  of  iodide  of  silver.  M.  Poitevin  prepares  his 
iodised  collodion  in  the  usual  manner  (one  and  a-half  of  iodide 
to  one  hundred  parts  of  collodion).  He  spreads  it  over  the  glass, 
and  plunges  it  into  an  eight  or  ten  per  cent,  nitrate  of  silver  bath ; 
he  then  washes  it  with  common  water,  in  order  to  remove  from  the 
coating  the  major  part  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  which  covers  it.  This 
operation  is  done  in  daylight.  When  the  plate  has  been  thoroughly 
washed  it  receives  a  four  per  cent,  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium, 
previously  saturated  with  iodide  of  silver  by  the  addition 
of  a  few  drops  of  the  nitrate  bath  in  the  bottle  containing  it. 
This  solution  of  iodide  is  poured  several  times  over  the  surface 
in  broad  daylight,  and  the  plate  is  left  thus  exposed  for  some 
minutes.  In  this  manner  are  destroyed  all  the  germs  of  spots 
and  filminess  which  would  act  during  the  final  development. 
Now  follows  ample  washing  for  the  removal  of  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble  of  the  alkaline  iodide,  which  has  produced  its  effect,  and  forms 
a  coating  of  iodide  of  silver  thoroughly  insensitive  to  light  and 
incapable  of  provoking  the  reduction  of  the  developing  liquids. 

To  render  the  plate  sensitive,  it  suffices  to  pour  over  it  (this 
time  in  darkness)  a  five  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  tannin. 
It  may  at  once  be  placed  in  the  camera.  It  is  as  sensitive 
as  a  plate  treated  with  nitrate  of  silver.  To  bring  out  the 
latent  image,  the  plate  is  washed  for  the  removal  of  the  excess 
of  tannin,  then  receives  a  two  or  three  per  cent,  solution  of  aceto- 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  afterwards  one  of  sulphate  of  iron  or  of 
pyrogallic  acid.  The  development  may  also  be  done  in  the  usual 
manner ;  but  in  this  way  and  without  any  great  precautions  very 
clear,  vigorous,  and  thoroughly  spotless  pictures  are  obtained  to 
a  certainty. 

Instead  of  employing  the  coating  sensitised  with  tannin  at 
once,  it  may  be  left  to  dry  for  ulterior  operation ;  it  will  keep 
much  longer  than  if  there  were  nitrate  of  silver  on  the  surface. 
Plates  may  also  be  prepared  beforehand  with  inert  iodide  of 
silver,  be  left  to  dry,  and  then  be  sensitised  with  tannin  either  in 
aqueous  or  (what  is  better  in  this  case)  alcoholic  solution.  All 
these  methods  give  excellent  results. 

At  the  same  meeting  the  Society  received  a  communication 
from  M.  Blanquart  Evrard,  in  which  he  affirms  that,  in  following 
Major  Russell’s  method,  any  collodion,  may  be  used  for  dry  plates, 
if  alkaline  baths  be  employed,  and  if  the  plates  be  washed  first  in 
common  water  and  then  in  distilled. 

M.  .Joly  Grangedor  has  this  week  shown  to  me  some  photo¬ 
graphic  enamels  just  produced  by  him,  which  are  certainly  most 
perfect  creations.  I  say  creations,  for  the  artist  has  not  only 
modified  and  improved  M.  Poiteviffs  process,  which  he  employs, 
but  he  must  also  have  seriously  studied  the  effects  of  light  upon  the 
models  he  makes  use  of,  and  the  means  of  rendering  those  models 
in  the  most  artistic  manner.  His  enamels  have  the  peculiarity  of 
rendering  it  impossible  to  tell,  from  inspection,  by  what  process 
they  have  been  produced.  They  resemble  neither  photography 
nor  painting,  but  they  are  in  every  way  most  remarkable  works. 
The  subjects  are  all  chosen  from  among  the  most  beautiful  types 
of  antiquity  ;  and  each  enamel  that  does  not  fully  realise  the 
dream  of  the  artist  is  put  aside  by  him  to  be  re-commenced.  If 
such  works  are  unable  to  bend  to  commercial  requirements,  they 
at  any  rate  raise  photography  to  the  position  of  a  fine  art. 

ERNEST  LACAN. 


Philadelphia,  November  12th,  1863. 
The  dry-plate  workers  have  returned  from  their  wet  collodion 
trip  to  Pike  County,  and  have  brought  home  about  one  hundred 
good  negatives.  They  give  a  very  interesting  account  of  their 
adventures,  and  say  that,  even  with  the  quickest  working  collodion 
and  baths  in  perfect  order,  they  were  obliged  to  give  at  least  six 
minutes’  exposure  in  the  deep  ravines.  Overhanging  the  cliffs 
are  masses  of  evergreens,  and  the  light  reaches  them  after  being 
filtered  through  the  green  leaves,  thus  leaving  the  best  part  of 
its  chemical  rays  abraded  on  its  way  to  the  camera.  They  describe 
the  scenery  as  of  the  wildest  and  most  picturesque  character. 
Many  places  they  could  only  reach  by  aid  of  ropes,  and  at  con¬ 
siderable  risk.  Our  friends  describe  their  tent  as  being  all  they 
could  wish  fox-,  and  in  washing  their  plates  after  fixing  they  would 
lay  them  on  some  stones  in  the  clear  mountain  streams,  and  thus 
free  them  most  thoroughly  from  all  traces  of  hyposulphite  of  6oda. 
Their  apparatus  was  divided  amongst  them—  one  having  the  chemical 
box,  another  the  tent,  and  the  other  the  instruments.  They  have 
promised  to  describe  their  trip,  so  that  I  must  not  say  too  much  now. 

The  photographer  attached  to  General  Gilmore’s  army,  at 
Charleston,  Mr.  Washington  Peale,  writes  home  that  he  has  had 
many  narrow  escapes.  One  day  he  was  working  within  a  mile  of 
the  enemy’s  guns,  and  as  he  had  to  climb  a  pole  which  had  been 
erected  for  his  accommodation,  with  a  platform  on  the  top,  and  a 
ladder  to  facilitate  the  ascent,  several  solid  shot  were  thrown  at 
him,  all  well  aimed,  but  faulty  in  range.  At  last  a  shell  exploded 
near  him,  part  of  which  struck  the  ladder  while  he  was  in  the  act 
of  descending,  and  inflicted  some  severe  bruises  on  his  person,  but 
did  not  interrupt  his  work.  He  complained  of  the  monotony  of 
the  endless  sand  reaches,  and  descants  at  length  on  a  ramble  he 
had  taken  inland  among  the  trees,  describing  the  birds  and  the 
flowers  as  if  he  enjoyed  them  exceedingly.  His  intention  originally 
was  to  have  gone  north  with  an  arctic  expedition,  and  his  outfit  was 
procured  with  that  intention;  but  the  affair  fell  through,  and  he  is 
now  in  a  much  warmer  climate  than  he  had  expected  to  have  been  in. 

Speaking  of  outfits  brings  to  mind  Carbutt’s  tent  or  developing 
box,  illustrated  in  one  of  my  recent  letters.  The  writer  has  made 
one  on  this  plan  with  a  slight  modification,  which  seems  to  answer 
the  purpose  well.  In  the  first  place  it  is  designed  to  work  whole- 
size  plates,  and  the  bath  is  larger  than  that  used  by  Mr.  Carbutt. 
Not  wishing  to  make  the  box  so  large  as  his,  one  was  constructed 
twenty-four  inches  long,  fourteen  inches  wide,  and  three  and  a-half 
inches  deep,  divided,  as  his  is,  into  a  lid  of  one  inch  and  a  box  of  two 
and  a-half  inches  deep  (these  are  outside  measurements).  As  there 
would  be  no  room  in  such  a  box,  when  opened,  to  put  the  head  and 
arms  in  too,  a  yellow  glass  window,  about  as  large  as  the  top  of  an 
ordinary  stereoscope,  was  let  into  tlie  cloth  in  the  upper  angle,  i.e., 
where  the  top  cloth  and  the  front  cloth  joined  immediately  above 
the  head  hole,  as  is  shown  in  the  woodcut  of  Mr.  Carbutt’s  box  in  the 
number  of  this  Journal  for  October  15th.  This  window  has  a  shield 
of  cloth  around  it,  and  also  an  elastic  band  attached  thei’eto,  so  that 
when  the  band  is  pulled  over  the  head  it  will  hold  the  shield  close 
to  the  head,  and  also  hold  the  window  near  to  the  eyes,  just  as  if 
it  w’ere  a  large  spectacle  glass  covering  both  eyes  at  once.  This 
elastic  band  arrangement  enables  the  eyes  to  be  directed  to  all 
parts  of  the  box,  as  the  flexibility  of  the  tent  cover  permits  a  free 
movement  of  the  head.  Secondly,  the  bath  is  (when  in  use)  low¬ 
ered  into  a  bag  which  hangs  below  the  tent  bottom,  and  when  out 
of  use  stands  up  in  a  place  prepared  for  it.  The  bag  is  in  the  right 
hand  back  corner.  The  plates,  when  developed,  partially  washed, 
and  coated  with  glycerine,  are  placed  in  some  little  frames  just  like 
the  frames  in  a  Hughes’s  changing  box,  and  then  enclosed  behind 
a  shutter,  which  excludes  from  them  all  rays  of  light.  This  recep¬ 
tacle  for  the  plates  is  in  the  left  hand  lower  corner  of  the  back  or 
upright  box,  while  over  them  is  a  shelf  for  the  bottles.  The  collo¬ 
dion  and  developer  bottles  are  between  the  plate-box  and  the  space 
in  which  stands  the  bath  when  out  of  use.  To  catch  the.develop- 
ing  solutions  a  wire  frame  is  covered  with  a  loose  India-rubber 
cloth.  This  frame  is  as  long  as  the  box  is  wide  inside,  i.e.,  thirteen 
and  a-half  inches  long,  and  about  twelve  inches  wide :  it  rests  on 
ledges  at  the  bottom  of  the  tent.  When  open  the  loose  cloth  sinks 
down  and  forms  a  good  tray  :  when  much  fluid  has  accumulated  in 
it  it  can  be  emptied  out.  The  object  in  making  it  thus  is  that  it  xs 
light  and  occupies  but  little  space ;  for  when  it  is  turned  length¬ 
ways,  and  laid  upside  down  in  the  box,  its  wet  side  comes  next  to 
the  wood  of  the  box,  and  the  cloth  cover  folding  on  it  in  shutting 
up  the  tent  does  not  become  soiled.  In  using  this  box  the  de¬ 
veloped  plates  are  not  brought  out  into  the  light,  but  are  preserve 
in  absolute  darkness  within  the  tent;  so  that  when  they  reach  home 
they  can  be  cleared  at  once,  or  sti’engthened,  if  need  be,  with 
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pyrogallic  acid  aDd  silver — a  process  which  is  not  admissible  after 
exposure  to  the  light.  The  box  has  no  legs;  but  in  place  of  legs 
there  is  a  ring  at  the  top,  and  there  is  also  in  a  shield  made  for  the 
purpose  a  large-sized  carpenter’s  gimlet.  It  is  a  well-known  fact, 

I  believe,  that  in  rural  districts  there  are  usually  trees  to  be  found. 
Well,  these  trees  or  a  fence  post,  or  any  such  thing,  by  aid  of  this 
same  gimlet,  becomes  at  once  the  very  best  kind  of  legs  to  the  box. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  a  tree  be  selected— a  nice  shady  one — in 
summer :  the  box  is  held  up  against  it  at  the  right  height,  and  the 
gimlet  passed  through,  the  ring  is  screwed  into  the  tree.  Then  a 
cord  attached  to  one  side  of  the  box  is  passed  round  the  tree  once 
or  twice,  and  tied  to  the  other  side  of  the  box  This  is  all  done  in 
less  time  than  it  has  taken  me  to  write  it,  and  the  box  is  ready  to 
fall  up  upon  slipping  back  the  fastening  hook. 

How  to  make  a  very  tight  wooden  box  is  a  problem  which  our 
carpenters  and  joiners  seem  unable  to  solve;  they  want  thickness 
for  dovetails  and  what  not,  and  say  that  a  quarter-inch  pine  will 
not  hold  itself  together.  But  it  can  be  made  to  do  so  very  well  in 
a  simple  and  efficacious  way.  Let  the  box  be  nailed  up  in  the  best 
way  possible ;  and,  when  the  lid  has  been  sawed  loose  from  the 
bottom  of  the  box,  glue  over  both  parts  black  cotton  cloth  or  calico ; 
then,  when  dry,  give  it  a  good  coating  of  black  shellac  varnish. 
What  with  the  cloth,  the  glue,  and  the  varnish,  a  rough  box  be¬ 
comes  a  very  strong  and  quite  sightly  little  portmanteau.  The 
making  of  the  one  described  above  took  the  writer  parts  of  three 
evenings,  probably  about  seven  hours  in  all.  It  was  tried  one  day 
with  some  old  red  collodion- — all  that  was  on  hand  at  the  time — and 
some  good  pictures  were  obtained  ;  but  it  was  noted  that  the  col¬ 
lodion  took  a  very  long  time  to  set,  and  that  lines  showed  them¬ 
selves  over  the  film  in  a  manner  always  indicative  of  want  of 
ether.  One  of  the  pictures — a  very  good  one — was  flowed  with 
varnish,  when,  lo  !  and  behold !  the  picture  faded  away,  washed  off 
by  the  varnish ! — another  example  to  sustain  Mr.  Gutekunst’s  asser¬ 
tion  that  this  washing  off  of  the  film  only  occurs  (or  is  apt  to  occur) 
with  collodion  containing  an  excess  of  alcohol.  The  remaining 
pictures  have  not  been  varnished,  but  before  being  so  done  they 
will  be  covered  with  albumen. 

Among  the  uses  to  which  collodion  is  being  applied  in  the  arts, 
I  may  say  that  Major  Laidley,  the  commandant  of  the  Frankford 
Arsenal,  has  tried  many  experiments  with  it  as  a  varnish  for  per¬ 
cussion  caps,  and  he  speaks  well  of  it.  Plain  collodion  is  also  ex¬ 
tensively  used  to  flow  over  coloured  albumen  prints  as  a  varnish ; 
and  much  care  has  to  be  exercised  in  selecting  collodion  of  certain 
qualities,  as  in  some  cases  the  coating  of  the  picture  with  this  film 
produces  at  once  a  great  deal  of  irridescence — thus  spoiling  the 
effect  of  the  colouring.  Collodion,  too,  when  of  a  nori-contractile 
character,  serves  an  admirable  purpose  in  a  counting-house.  When 
writing  has  been  erased  and  the  ink  is  apt  to  “run”  on  the  scratched 
place,  a  little  plain  collodion  applied  to  the  spot  with  a  brush  im¬ 
parts  no  stain  and  restores  the  paper  to  a  good  condition  for  writ¬ 
ing  upon.  It  is  being  used  for  this  purpose  very  extensively  in 
machine  shops.  Drawings  made  on  Manilla  paper  cannot  be  altered 
very  well,  owing  to  the  ink  running ;  but  collodion  restores  the 
surface  at  once.  As  an  agent  to  fix  colours,  or  lead-pencil  and 
crayon  drawings,  it  is  admirable.  The  best  for  this  purpose  is 
what  would  give  a  rotten  film  in  photography. 

Professor  Tyndal’s  lectures  on  “Heat  Considered  as  a  Mode  of 
Motion  ”  have  been  read  with  interest  by  a  great  many  in  this 
country;  and  his  experiments  with  the  absorption  of  radiant  heat 
by  various  gases  have  made  some  who  are  interested  in  the  subject 
wish  that  the  same  series  of  experiments  could  be  tried  with  the 
invisible  rays  at  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Peale  lias  taken  a  series  of  views  from  the  tower  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institute,  Washington,  D.  C.  They  form  a  pano¬ 
ramic  view  of  the  city  and  environs.  There  are  eight  pictures  in 
the  series.  They  measure  nine  and  a-half  inches  long  each,  but 
overlap  each  other  so  that  the  periphery  of  the  octagon  measures 
sixty-nine  inches,  which  would  make  each  picture  eight  and  five- 
eighths  inches  long  without  any  lap.  This,  if  I  mistake  not,  will 
show  the  equivalent  focus  of  the  lens  to  be  about  ten  and  a-half 
inches  (it  is  a  so-called  eight-inch  focus  globe  lens).  Those  curious 
in  the  matter  can  calculate  the  included  angle  on  the  nine  and 
a-half  inch  picture.  They  are  from  tannin  plates,  and  artificial 
clouds  have  been  painted,  adding  much  to  the  beauty  of  th*e  view. 
The  photography  is  unexceptionable,  and  gives  an  excellent  idea 
of  the  city  and  the  position  of  all  the  public  buildings. 

A  circular  is  before  me  announcing  the  proposed  issue  of  a  new 
monthly  serial  to  be  called  “The  Photograph,”  Benerman  and 
Wilson,  Philadelphia,  being  the*  publishers.  The  Mr.  Wilson  of  the 
firm  is  with  Mr.  Gutekunst,  but  is  engaging  in  this  enterprise  on 
his  own  account. — With  due  regard,  COLEMAN  SELLERS. 


Carmpfltttmita. 

PURE  VERSUS  METHYLATED  COLLODION. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, —In  the  last  number  of  The  British  Journal  or  Photography 
I  find  an  article  advocating  the  use  of  methylated  spirit  in  photographic 
preparations.  The  author,  Mr.  John  Nicol,  having  found  a  bath  to  work 
well  for  eight  months  with  a  broxno-iodised  collodion,  and  a  developer 
(probably  iron)  which  he  does  not  seem  to  deem  necessary  to  particularise , 
jumps  at  once  to  the  conclusion  that  others  have  “  wrongfully  attributed 
their  failures  to  the  much-abused  methylated  spirit.” 

When  I  stated  in  your  Journal  of  the  2nd  ult.  that  the  methylated 
collodion  caused  the  bath  to  get  out  of  order,  the  observation  applied 
only  to  a  particular  process  in  which  pyrogallic  acid  was  used  as  a  deve¬ 
loper.  It  was  a  simple  record  of  my  experience,  which  cannot  be  set 
aside  by  merely  generalising  on  experiments  in  which  the  circumstances 
are  totally  different. 

I  would  not  trouble  you  with  these  remarks  in  favour  of  the  use  of 
pure  spirit  were  it  not  that  I  wish  to  remove  as  far  as  possible  the  great 
temptation  for  the  use  of  the  cheaper  article ;  and  I  must  further  observe 
that  in  coating  large  plates  it  was  not  merely  a  slight  inconvenience  of 
smell,  but  a  severe  smarting  of  the  eyes  from  which  I  had  to  suffer. — I 
am,  yours,  &c.,  THOMAS  FOTHERGILL. 

[The  preceding  note  was  received  since  our  paragraph  in  the  “Leader” 
upon  this  subject  has  been  in  type,  and  of  course  without  our  correspon¬ 
dent  being  aware  of  what  we  had  written,  so  that  his  corroboration  of 
our  view  is  the  more  satisfactory. — Ed.] 

METHYLATED  SPIRIT. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — The  subject  of  methylated  spirit  has  been  taken  in  hand  by 
some  of  your  contributors,  and  its  use  defended  by  Mr.  John  Nicol- — 
in  my  opinion  rightly  so.  In  justice  to  the  abused  spirit  you  should 
listen  to  the  experience  of  its  photographic  consumers,  which  would,  I 
think,  remove  a  large  portion  of  the  prejudice  existing  against  its  use.  In 
my  own  practice  (which  is  somewhat  considerable  for  an  amateur)  I  have 
employed  only  methylated  spirit  and  ether  for  seven  years,  and  have 
never  had  fault  or  failure  from  its  use.  Observe,  I  never  trust  the  com¬ 
mercial  article,  but  always  rectify  it.  I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  five 
samples  out  of  seven  that  have  come  into  my  hands  contain  fusel  oil, 
which  will  account  for  failures  if  not  removed.  The  article  not  being 
ostensibly  sold  for  photographic  use,  its  purity  is  not  studied ;  but  it  is 
considered  to  be  sufficiently  pure  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  in¬ 
tended.— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  H.  R.  NICHOLS. 

[We  are  willing  to  hear  all  sides  of  a  question  ;  but  our  correspondent 
will  perceive  that,  notwithstanding  the  evidence  arrayed  against  us,  we 
do  not  coincide  with  him  in  opinion  upon  this  matter.  Undoubtedly  the 
presence  of  fusel  oil  makes  matters  worse  ;  but  our  own  experience  is  so 
very  clear  upon  the  matter — and  this  has  been  corroborated  by  Mr.  Hard¬ 
wick,  Mr.  Dawson,  Mr.  EothergiU,  and  several  others,  in  whose  capacity 
for  correct  observation  we  have  confidence— that  we  cannot  ignore  the 
facts  observed.  We  have  no  interest  to  serve  in  upholding  the  use  of  a 
dearer  article  if  a  cheaper  one  will  do  as  well ;  on  the  contrary,  what 
interest  we  have  in  the  matter  lies  quite  the  other  way.  It  is  singular  that 
such  very  opposite  opinions  should  be  held  upon  this  matter. —Ed.] 

AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Your  answer  to  correspondents  under’the  head  of  “Thames  ”  in 
your  Journal  of  to-day,  would  lead  anybody  reading  it  to  infer  that  we 
retain  here  letters  which  are  addressed  to  Mr.  Melhuish.  We,  as  respect¬ 
able  men  of  business,  should  be  ashamed  of  such  a  mean  action,  and  we 
beg  to  inform  you  that  all  letters  relative  to  the  Amateur  Photographic 
Association,  which  may  by  accident  be  delivered  here,  are  forwarded  to 
the  Secretary  during  the  same  day  by  post. 

We  think,  therefore,  that  you  ought  in  your  next  number  to  inform 
the  readers  of  your  Journal  that  the  letter  being  addressed  to  the  old 
locality  will  not  account  for  his  not  having  received  it.— We  are,  yours, 

26,  Haymarlcet,  London,  Nov.  1 6th,  1863.  McLEAN  <Sr  HAES 

[Our  reply  to  “Thames”  was  written  hastily,  and  we  had  no  idea' of 
imputing  any  meanness  to  our  correspondents — in  fact,  we  did  not  even 
think  of  them  in  connection  with  the  subject  at  all.  We  regret  that  the 
wordingqof  our  reply  left  room  for  question. — Ed.] 

PRINTING  BY  DEVELOPMENT. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — 1.  I  am  trying  to  produce  enlarged  positive  proofs,  printing  by 
development,  on  iodised  paper.  I  should  like  to  know  how  to  overcome  the 
dead  sunk-in  appearance  which  occurs  more  or  less  with  all  papers.  The 
smaller  English  papers  do  very  well,  such  as  Turner’s  and  Holling- 
worth’s ;  but  if  I  want  to  produce  a  large  picture— say  30  by  24,  and 
upwards— I  am  obliged  to  use  Whatman’s  drawing  paper,  which  ’gives 
coarse,  woolly  results,  with  the  picture  sunk  in  the  texture  of  the  paper 
Would  floating  the  paper  on  the  iodising  solution  containing  gum  traga- 
canth  or  gelatine  keep  the  picture  on  the  surface  ?  If  so,  how  much  gum 
or  gelatine  should  be  added  to  the  ounce  of  iodising  solution  ?  Should 
the  solution  be  used  hot  or  cold  ? 
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2.  Gum  tragacanth  I  find  rather  difficult  to  manage;  it  does  not  readily 
dissolve,  but  remains  in  clots. 

3.  Do  you  think  the  addition  of  gum  tragacanth  or  gelatine  would  be 
apt  to  cause  stains  in  developing. 

Any  information  you  can  kindly  give  in  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography  will  greatly  oblige.—!  am,  yours,  See,.,  G.  BARTON. 

[1.  We  have  something  to  communicate  ere  long  upon  this  subject,  but 
have  yet  some  experiments  to  perform  before  being  ready.  However,  we 
advise  you  to  float  your  paper  on  solution  of  gelatine  about  three  to  four 
grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  used  warm  before  iodising.  2.  Gum  traga¬ 
canth  is  difficult  to  dissolve  evenly,  but  by  adding  a  little  liquor  ammonias 
to  the  water  its  solution  is  facilitated ;  moreover,  you  can  put  the  swollen 
gum  into  a  piece  of  flannel,  well  washed,  and  squeeze  it  through,  which 
will  obviate  most  of  the  clots.  3.  Not  if  evenly  applied. — Ed.] 


YIEW-METER. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  beg  to  bring  under  your  notice  that  a  bi-concave  lens  of  If  inch 
diameter  and  about  one  inch  focus  makes  a  very  good  view-meter.  It 
possesses  the  desirable  requisites  of  cheapness,  portability,  and  efficiency. 

In  use  hold  it  about  twelve  inches  in  advance  of  the  eye.  On  looking 
through  it  with  both  eyes  the  view  seen  will  be  of  the  same  extent  as  that 
included  in  the  circle  of  light  projected  on  a  large  plate  by  a  view  lens. 
If  looked  at  with  one  eye  the  view  will  be  like  to  that  included  on  a  full- 
sized  plate  usually  said  to  be  covered  by  a  view -lens.  Cardboard 
diaphragms  of  the  proper  aperture  can  be  used  with  it  to  confine  the  view 
to  what  would  be  included  on  smaller  plates  with  any  description  of  lens. 
Such  a  view-meter  has  been  my  “pocket  companion”  for  a  long  time  past. 

Enclosed  I  send  you  a  spectacle  lens  of  the  proper  focus.  Although  it 
is  not  circular  it  will  so  far  enable  you  to  judge  of  its  efficiency. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  WM.  RODGERS. 

[That  some  idea  of  the  included  view  may  be  gathered  by  this  simple 
arrangement  is  plain  enough ;  but,  like  all  other  schemes  before  proposed,  it 
is  deficient  in  definiteness.  The  amount  of  view  included  will  depend  much 
upon  the  distance  at  which  it  is  held  from  the  eye,  and  consequently  about 
twelve  inches  is  too  vague  when  it  is  desired  to  ascertain  exactly  whether 
any  particular  subject  can  or  cannot  be  included  with  a  particular  instru¬ 
ment.  The  concave  lens  is,  however,  much  better  than  no  guide  at  all. — Ed.] 

INDISPOSED  SENSITISING  BATH. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — 1.  I  use  a  thirty -five-grain  silver  bath,  slightly  acid  with  glacial 
acetic  acid,  and  have  generally  had  good  results  until  lately,  when  I  am 
troubled  with  the  following  complaint,  viz.,  a  gritty  sort  of  deposit  on 
the  plate,  causing  pinholes  in  the  negative.  The  bath  works  well  in  other 
respects,  and  so  it  does  when  filtered  for  a  little  while;  perhaps  it  may 
work  well  throughout  the  day  after  being  filtered,  but  in  the  morning  I 
find  the  dipper  covered  with  the  particles.  If  you  will  be  kind  enough 
to  tell  me  the  remedy  I  shall  feel  greatly  obliged. 

2.  Do  you  think  that  the  old  collodion  baths,  treated  in  the  manner  you 
spoke  of  in  the  Journal  before  last,  will  do  as  well  for  printing  purposes, 
when  strengthened,  as  the  regular  solutions  ? — I  am,  yours,  &c. ,  N 0  Y O. 

[1.  Your  trouble  arises  from  accumulation  of  acetate  of  silver.  Perhaps 
the  simplest  way  to  reduce  the  excess  of  it  will  be  to  evaporate  a  portion 
of  the  water  from  it,  then  set  it  all  night  in  as  cool  a  place  as  you  can 
select  to  allow  of  the  formation  of  crystals.  Filter  these  out,  and  then 
add  a  little  fresh  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  2.  Yes.— Ed.] 

CONVERTING  A  BACKGROUND. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  have  a  landscape  background  on  a  spring  roller,  but  it  is  da¬ 
maged  by  use,  and  I  am  desirous  of  converting  it  into  a  plain  background. 
Can  you  inform  me  what  composition  to  use  to  produce  a  good,  plain 
colour — say  something  like  the  pattern  enclosed,  which  is  a  part  of  the 
present  background  ?  I  have  tried  lamp  black,  whiting,  and  size— but 
this  makes  it  too  stiff,  and  also  shows  small  shining  particles  on  the  sur¬ 
face.  If  you  can  assist  me  in  this  matter,  through  the  Journal,  you  will 
much  oblige,  yours,  &c.,  BACKGROUND. 

[The  better  plan  is  to  boil  it,  rinse  it  well  out,  and  let  it  dry ;  then 
strain  and  re-paint  it  either  with  vegetable  black,  whiting,  and  a  very 
little  light  red,  mixed  in  a  hot  solution  of  size — one  part  size  and  two 
water ;  or  with  flatting  colour,  made  with  gold  size,  turpentine,  and  a 
very  little  oil.  The  failure  named  arose  simply  from  mixing  the  colour 
too  thickly,  and  using  it  with  too  large  a  proportion  of  size.  Very  little 
size  is  required— just  sufficient  to  keep  the  colour  from  rubbing  off ;  and 
when  tho  background  is  for  a  spring  roller  the  colour  cannot  be  used 
too  thin. — Ed.] 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Seldom  has  an  editor’s  table  groaned  under  such  an  embarras  des 
riches  as  ours  does  at  present.  We  have  a  large  number  of  admirable 
articles  in  type  for  which  we  cannot  make  room  in  our  present  issue. 

New  Developer. — Received. 

C.  D. — See  our  number  for  1st  October. 

F.  B.— We  shall  direct  attention  to  the  subject  in  our  next  number. 

Juvenis. — The  third  on  your  list  is  far  before  all  the  others  that  you  name. 

Photo-printer. — Certainly  tho  formula  to  which  you  allude  appears  to 
us  to  be  very  extravagant. 

Thames. — See  notice  in  another  column,  which  will  account  for  your  not 
having  received  a  roply  to  your  note. 


R.  D.— We  will  consider  your  proposal ;  but  at  present  we  scarcely  see  our 
way  clear  to  comply  with  your  desire. 

E.  J.  L. — We  aro  not  inclined  to  interfere  in  what  does  not  concorn  iu  ;  we 
therefore  cannot  insert  your  communication. 

Dry  Plate. — 1.  See  our  “Leader;”  also  a  letter  from  Mr.  Fothergill  in 
the  present  number.  2.  We  prefer  good  flattened  crown  glass. 

Expectant  Operator  has  much  to  learn  before  ho  is  fit  for  professional 
employment — amongst  other  things  not  to  impute  bad  motives  to  his  rivals. 

S.  L.  B. — We  believe  that  Mr.  Bedford’s  views  in  Palestine  are  not  sold 
separately,  but  only  to  subscribers  for  the  series ;  but  we  should  advise  you  to 
apply  to  the  publishers,  Messrs  Day  and  Son,  for  definite  information. 

R.  T. — It  is  impossible  to  produce  artistic  results  in  portraiture  without 
shade ;  and,  therefore,  a  glass  room  without  curtains,  if  there  be  glass  on  all 
sides,  would  be  an  absurdity.  You  will  find  much  information  in  the  back 
numbers  of  the  current  volume  on  this  subject. 

E.  P. — Received  too  late  for  reply  in  our  last.  Mr.  Swan’s  crystal  pictures 
are  obtainable,  but  where  we  are  unable  to  inform  you.  The  price  mentioned 
at  the  meeting  of  the  North  London  Photographic  Association  for  tho  kind 
there  exhibited  was,  if  we  remember  rightly,  £2  2s.  each. 

T.  Williams. — We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  noted  photographer  of  the 
name  in  Cheltenham,  and  have  little  doubt  from  the  context  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  to  whom  allusion  is  made  is  Mr.  Henry  P.  Robinson,  of  Leamington— 
the  misdirection  being  most  probably  a  lapsus  calami,  or  else  a  printer’s  error. 

Amateur. — We  did  not  notice  the  account  in  The  Times  newspaper  to 
which  you  allude,  but  wo  have  some  recollection  of  reading  a  statement 
in  one  of  the  French  journals  which  may  have  given  rise  to  the  story,  and  if 
so,  it  is  only  a  species  of  dyeing.  It  has  no  photographic  value  whatevor. 

R.  D. — You  have  omitted  the  most  important  piece  of  information  with 
which  you  should  have  furnished  us  in  order  to  enable  us  to  answer  your 
question.  Of  what  focus  is  your  lens  ?  2.  The  collodion  we  know  best  from 
personal  experience  is  No.  4  on  your  list ;  but  we  hear  good  accounts  of  No.  1 
and  No.  6  also  :  either  will  suit  you,  we  should  imagine. 

A  Bedfordshire  Amateur  can  recover  the  silver  from  the  filters,  cuttingB 
of  prints,  &c.,  by  burning  them,  rubbing  the  ashes  up  in  a  mortar  with  twice 
their  weight  of  nitre,  and  throwing  the  mixture  by  small  portions  at  a  time 
into  a  crucible,  previously  made  red  hot.  To  free  rain  water  from  organic 
matter  add  a  few  drops  of  permanganate  of  potash  solution,  and  stir  with  a 
glass  rod.  The  pink  colour  will  disappear.  Add  the  permanganate  cautiously, 
little  by  little,  stirring  each  time,  and  as  soon  as  the  faint  pink  tint  remains 
permanent  all  the  organic  matter  has  become  oxidised. 

J.  A.  L.  (Bath). — 1.  It  is  impossible  to  say  who  is  the  best  maker  of  col¬ 
lodion.  Both  of  those  you  quote  are  good :  we  have  perhaps  a  slight  preference 
for  the  second  named  by  you.  2.  Not  exclusively,  but  you  will  find  some 
excellent  advice  on  the  subject  in  the  pamphlet  by  Matheson  (published  by 
How,  of  Foster-lane,  Cheapside,  London),  and  plenty  of  information  in  the 
current  volume  of  this  Journal.  3.  The  collodion  advised  above,  a  35-grain 
nearly  neutral  silver  bath  freshly  made,  and  an  iron  developer,  ought  to  do 
what  you  desire  with  a  good  English  lens  ;  but  French  lenses  are  invariably 
slow  as  compared  with  the  former. 

Andrew  B.  (Worcester). — We  shall  be  glad  to  have  some  further  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  original  of  the  print  received :  we  hope  to  write  to  you  in  a  few 
days’  time  on  the  subject.  The  treatment  is  very  like  that  of  some  of  the 
specimens,  but  we  did  not  see  the  same  subject  amongst  them.  By  “  bumt-in” 
photographs  is  meant  what  you  more  correctly  designate  “burnt-on” — that 
is  to  say,  the  matter  forming  the  image  on  the  surface  is  exposed  to  heat  in  a 
furnace  until  it  fuses  with  the  surface  of  the  glass  itself,  either  staining  it  as 
when  the  silver  image  alone  is  employed,  or  forming  a  surface  enamel  when 
the  image  is  formed  by  addition  of  powdered  enamel  and  metallic  oxides. 

C. — 1.  We  think  No.  C  in  your  list  most  suitable  to  your  purposes. — 2.  The 
superiority  consists  simply  in  its  being  of  longer  focus,  and  therefore  produc¬ 
ing  more  rigidly  accurate  “drawing.” — 3.  The  specimens  are  not  good,  but 
passable  for  an  amateur  of  moderate  experience.  The  faults  are  not  due  to 
the  lens  (which  we  should  think  would  answer  your  purpose  fairly  enough), 
but  are  those  of  manipulation  and  want  of  art-knowledge.  There  is  a  want  of 
grace  in  the  pose  of  your  figures ;  the  shades  over  head  and  at  the  side  are  in¬ 
sufficient,  producing  flatness ;  and  your  negatives  are  under-exposed  and 
over-developed,  giving  a  very  unpleasant  hardness  of  effect,  as  if  the  figures 
were  pressed  into  the  background.  The  tones  of  Nos.  1  and  2  are  rather  too 
warm,  of  3  and  4  a  trifle  too  cold,  No.  3  being  the  best  in  tone.  The  spot  in 
No.  4  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  metallic  particle  in  the  fabric  of  the  paper; 
it  can  be  seen  before  sensitising  the  paper  if  viewed  by  transmitted  light. — 

4.  The  ammonia  fuming  has  been  frequently  described  in  our  columns.  A 
thirty  or  thirty -five-grain  bath  will  do  for  it. — 5.  The  bath  is  slightly  weakened 
by  the  clearing,  otherwise  no  injurious  effect  arises. — 6.  Not  if  kept  perfectly 
dry,  otherwise  it  is  apt  to  spoil.  _ _ _ 

[Advertisement.] 

Chappuis’  Patent  Reflectors,  for  photographic  purposes.  These 
reflectors,  generally  used  in  dark  warehouses,  ships,  apartments,  See.,  are  now 
applied  to  photography. — P.  E.  Chappuis,  patentee  and  photographer,  69 
Fleet-street,  London,  E.C. 

Efir  -4W  Editorial  Communications,  Books  for  Review,  <&c.,  should 
be  forwarded  to  the  Editor,  GEORGE  SHADBOLT,  2,  Upper  Hornsey 
liise,  London,  N. 

All  Advertisements  and  Letters  on  the  Business  of  this  Journal 
to  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher,  32,  Castle  Street,  Liverpool. _ 
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TO  OUR  READERS. 

With  this,  The  concluding  number  of  the  current  volume,  it 
becomes  our  duty  to  make  an  announcement  of  no  small  im¬ 
portance  to  ourselves,  and  we  trust  of  some  interest  to  our 
readers.  During  the  last  twelve  months  the  mass  of  photo¬ 
graphic  information  which  has  been  laid  before  the  public 
through  the  agency  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy  has  been  so  overwhelming  in  amount  that  we  have 
scarcely  been  able,  by  giving  several  extra  pages  of  matter 
in  nearly  every  number  issued,  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand 
upon  our  space.  To  such  an  extent  has  valuable  matter 
accumulated  that,  at  the  time  when  we  went  to  press  with 
the  last  number  of  this  Journal,  we  had  already  in  type  (and 
which  we  were  obliged  to  hold  over)  more  additional  matter 
than  would  have  been  enough  to  fill  another  number  as  large 
as  the  present  one.  The  same  statement  applies  with  equal 
force  to  the  current  number.  This  state  of  affairs  has  been 
gradually  increasing  in  virulence  until  it  has  at  length  as¬ 
sumed  a  truly  chronic  form,  and  having  already  reached  the 
utmost  limit  of  enlargement  that  is  possible  without  imposing 
the  necessity  for  an  extra  stamp  for  postage,  it  is  evident  that 
a  remedy  must  be  sought  for — either  in  suppressing  much 
highly  interesting  matter  which  reaches  us;  in  curtailing 
very  considerably  reports  of  meetings  of  the  several  photo¬ 
graphic  societies ;  or  in  making  an  appearance  before  the 
public  more  frequently  than  we  do  at  present.  This  last 
alternative  would  be  in  accordance  with  suggestions  which 
we  have  received  more  and  more  frequently  of  late  from 
many  of  our  correspondents. 

Of  the  alterations  above  indicated  the  Publisher  has,  after 
mature  consideration,  decided  to  adopt  the  last  named,  and 
at  the  same  time  will  carry  out  some  other  changes  calcu¬ 
lated  for  the  convenience  and  advantage  of  our  constituents. 

In  pursuance  of  this  determination  the  Publishing  Office  of 
The  British  Journal  of  Photography  will  be  entirely 
removed  to  the  Metropolis,  and  the  Journal  will,  on  the  1st 
of  January  next,  appear  as  a  Weekly  Periodical,  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  every  Friday  Afternoon,  at  No.  16,  LUDGATE  PULL, 
E.C.,  where  extensive  and  commodious  premises  have 
been  secured,  in  close  proximity  to  Paternoster  Bow  and  the 
General  Post  Office,  so  that  it  will  be  practicable  for  every 
subscriber  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  receive  his  copy  on  the 
Saturday  in  each  week.  The  price  of  each  number  will  be 
reduced  from  Fourpence,  at  which  it  is  at  present  sold,  to 
Threepence,  and  the  Journal  will  be  printed  from  new  founts 
of  type.  In  order  to  meet  the  wants  of  certain  of  our  Adver¬ 
tising  Friends,  a  class  of  Advertisements  will  be  inserted  at 
a  charge  of  ONE  SHILLING  each,  for  particulars  of  which 
we  refer  to  the  Publisher’s  announcement  annexed. 

As  the  greater  frequency  of  publication  will  entail  much 
additional  editorial  labour,  and  the  present  Editor  is  unable 
to  devote  more  time  to  those  duties  than  he  does  at  present, 
Mr.  George  Dawson,  M.A.,  Lecturer  on  Photography  at 


King’s  College,  London,  and  Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor,  late  Secretary 
of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society  (both  gentlemen  al¬ 
ready  favourably  known  to  our  readers)  will,  for  the  future, 
be  intimately  associated  with  us  in  the  editorial  department. 
Mr.  Taylor  will  immediately  remove  to  London,  and  will 
devote  himself  to  the  duties  of  Sub-editor,  while  the  present 
Editor  retains  the  post  of  Editor-in-Chief.  In  addressing 
our  readers  for  the  future  our  articles  will  therefore,  of 
necessity,  assume  somewhat  of  a  still  more  impersonal  nature 
than  has  hitherto  characterised  them  ;  and  as  the  numerous 
contributors  of  high  reputation  whose  valuable  papers  so 
frequently  grace  our  pages  will  still  continue  their  intimate 
connection  with  our  staff,  we  trust  that  our  readers  will 
find  no  cause  to  regret  the  change  which  the  progressive 
importance  of  Photography  as  a  science,  as  an  art ,  and  as  a 
commercial  pursuit  has  forced  upon  us. 

In  conclusion,  we  tender  our  warmest  thanks  to  our  many 
friends  for  the  kind  support  we  have  received  at  their  hands 
from  our  earliest  connection  with  this  Journal.  We  trust 
that,  by  pursuing  the  same  policy  as  we  have  always,  to  the 
best  of  our  ability,  adopted— that  of  honestly  and  indepen¬ 
dently  expressing  our  opinions  upon  all  photographic  matters 
that  have  come  before  us  ;  not  willingly  giving  offence,  but 
not  shrinking  from  plain  speaking  where  the  interest  of  our 
art-science  has  demanded  it— we  may  still  secure  the  support 
with  which  we  have  hitherto  been  sustained. — We  had  almost 
forgotten  to  remark  that  a  Letter  Box  will  be  provided  at  the 
new  premises  in  London,  where,  on  and  after  the  1st  of 
January  next,  all  communications  intended  for  the  Editor  are 
to  be  addressed. 

We  wish  our  readers  a  merry  Christmas-time,  with  health 
and  happiness  to  enjoy  it. 


PUBLISHER'S  NOTICE. 

When  at  the  latter  end  of  1853,  and  in  the  infancy  of  photo* 
graphy,  a  few  members  of  the  Liverpool  Photographic 
Society  called  on  the  Publisher  and  made  arrangements 
for  the  publication  of  the  Liverpool  Photographic  Journal 
(there  being  then  in  existence  only  one  such  periodical, 
the  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society ),  little  did  any 
of  the  persons  concerned  anticipate  the  brilliant  future  of 
photography  or  the  proportions  to  which  the  local  exponent 
of  the  views  of  that  then  very  active  Society  would  attain. 
The  marvellous  extension  of  the  applications  of  photography 
— ministering  alike  to  the  refinements  of  social  life  and  to 
the  utilitarian  requirements  of  business — coupled  with  the 
increasing  intelligence  of  its  ever  enlarging  circle  of  disciples, 
demanded  that  the  literature  of  the  new  art-science  should 
keep  pace  with  its  rapid  progress. 

The  first  Number  of  this  Journal  was  published  on  the  1st  of 
Jauuary,  1851 ;  on  the  1st  of  January,  1857  (the  property  in 
the  publication  having  in  the  meantime  passed  into  the  sole 
possession  of  the  present  Publisher)  the  Journal  became  a 
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semi-monthly  serial.  This  multiplication  of  the  issue  was, 
the  Publisher  remembers,  made  with  great  trepidation  on  the 
part  of  all  concerned ;  yet  in  two  years  afterwards,  so  rapidly 
had  advanced  the  number  of  Photographic  Societies  for 
which  this  Journal  became  the  special  organ,  and  so  great 
the  consequent  increase  in  the  oral  and  written  literature  of 
photography,  that  on  the  1st  of  January,  1859,  an  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  publication  was  rendered  imperative,  when  the 
present  size  was  adopted.  Four  years  later,  it  is  found  that 
the  vast  addition  to  the  number  of  the  photographic  frater¬ 
nity  necessitates  a  further  change  ;  hence  the  alteration  from 
a  semi-monthly  issue  to  that  of  a  Weekly  one  has  for  some  time 
been  contemplated  and  accepted  as  a  “  foregone  conclusion.” 
It  has  also  long  been  felt  that  for  the  interests  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  for  the  accommodation  of  the  large  number  of  Agents 
through  whom  it  is  supplied  to  its  numerous  readers  through¬ 
out  the  world,  the  centre  of  its  operations  must  be  the  great 
centre  of  the  world’s  business  ;  and  hence,  again,  it  has  been 
deemed  prudent  to  remove  the  Publication  Office  from  Liver¬ 
pool  to  London.  The  Publisher  initiates  these  important 
changes  with  less  anxiety  than  that  alluded  to  as  having  taken 
place  on  the  1st  January,  1857,  as,  from  the  first  number  in 
1854  to  the  last  in  1863,  his  endeavours  to  keep  pace  in  the 
literary  department  with  the  rapid  advance  of  the  material 
interests  of  photography  have  met  with  universal  acceptance. 
The  histoiy  of  this  Journal  is  the  history  of  the  art-science 
to  which  its  pages  are  devoted ;  and  the  present  changes 
form  only  the  legitimate  development  forced  upon  its  Pub¬ 
lisher  by  the.  requirements  of  its  readers  and  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  the  times.  Before  passing  away  from  this  part  of 
his  notice,  the  Publisher  feels  it  due  to  himself  to  declare 
that,  during  his  long  connection  with  photography,  his  desire 
has  been  to  promote  its  well-being  and  progress  rather  than 
to  advance  largely  his  own  commercial  interests. 

In  consonance  with  the  feelings  above  expressed,  and  to  meet 
the  growing  requirements  of  a  numerous  and  increasing  body 
of  photographers,  the  Publisher  has  resolved  on  a  large 
reduction  in  the  charge  for  announcements  of  a  certain  de¬ 
scription.  Therefore,  on  and  after  the  1st  of  January  next, 
and  in  connection  with  the  commencement  of  the  Weekly 
issue,  the  charge  for  FOUR  lines  of  the  following  classes  of 
advertisements  will  be  reduced  to  ONE  SHILLING,  viz.:— 

L  Professional  Photographers  Requiring  Assistants. 

2.  Operators,  &c.,  Wanting  Situations. 

3.  Photographic  Premises  to  be  Let  or  Sold. 

4.  Second-hand  Photographic  Apparatus  for  Sale. 

(Each  additional  line,  6d.) 

It  is  the  Publisher’s  hope  that  the  above  important  reduction 
will  prove  a  boon  to  many  deserving  persons,  whose  pecu¬ 
niary  resources  are  not  over  abundant. 

The  Annual  Subscription  to  The  British  Journal  op  Photo¬ 
graphy  from  the  1st  January  next  will  be — for  Unstamped 
Copies,  13s. ;  Stamped  Copies,  to  go  free  by  post,  17s.  4d. 
Subscriptions  are  payable  in  advance.  Unstamped  copies 
may  be  procured  through  the  Agents,  or  through  any 
Bookseller  in  London  and  the  Provinces. 

Active  steps  have  been  taken  for  increasing  the  number  of 
Agents  tor  the  sale  of  the  Journal  throughout  the  world ;  and 
for  this  purpose  the  removal  of  the  Publishing  Office  to  Lon¬ 
don  will  give  greater  facilities  for  business  intercourse  be¬ 
tween  the  Trade  and  the  Publisher.  Again,  in  the  matter 
of  correspondence,  there  will  be  much  confusion  avoided  and 
valuable  time  saved  by  having  but  one  Office  for  the  receipt  of 
editorial  and  business  communications. 

To  general  Advertisers  the  Publisher  can  guarantee  a  great 
increase  of  the  already  very  extensive  circulation  of  this 
Journal ;  and  it  will  be  his  aim,  as  ever,  to  utilise  for  the 
advantage  of  his  business  friends  the  advertising  sheets  of 
I  he  British  Journal  of  Photography,  and  to  meet  as 
fully  as  possible  all  their  reasonable  requirements. 


THE  BRITISH  JOURNAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ALMANAC 
FOR  1864. — We  beg  to  announce  that  it  is  the  intention  of  i 
the  Publisher  to  present  to  the  readers  of  this  Journal,  with  ' 
the  number  to  be  published  on  the  1st  January  next,  The 
British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  for  1864.  The 
Editorship  has  been  entrusted  to  the  able  hands  of  Mr. 
Emerson  J.  Reynolds,  and  the  forthcoming  edition  will  em¬ 
brace  many  new  and  important  features.  The  Publisher 
trusts  that  the  new  issue  of  this  popular  and  successful 
brochure  will  be  found  replete  with  all  that  is  useful  and 
necessary  to  keep  amateurs  and  professionals  au  courant 
with  the  rapid  progress  of  the  art-science  of  photography. 

Advertisers  are  requested  to  make  early  application  for  the  small 
space — daily  decreasing — still  open  for  business  announce¬ 
ments. 


Strength  of  Solutions  and  Quantity  of  Chloride. — There 
are  two  points  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  positive  print¬ 
ing  which  have  of  late  attracted  more  than  ordinary  attention- 
one  at  least  of  the  two  having  been  practically  settled  years 
ago,  and  the  other  as  distinctly  but  very  recently  fixed  upon  a 
scientific  basis.  The  questions  to  which  we  allude  are  the 
strength  of  the  paper-sensitising  bath  and  the  relative  amount 
of  alkaline  chloride  best  adapted  for  addition  to  the  albumen 
wherewith  the  paper  for  printing  upon  is  coated. 

We  believe  that  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  former 
(or  we  should  more  correctly  say  re-directed,  for  it  had  occu¬ 
pied  our  attention  as  well  that  of  several  other  photographers 
several  years  ago)  by  our  valued  American  correspondent,  Mr. 
Coleman  Sellers,  and  subsequently  mere  prominently  by  Mr. 
J.  T.  Taylor,  of  Edinburgh.  We  could  not  help  quietly  smil¬ 
ing  when  we  perceived  how  eagerly  the  subject  was  seized 
upon  for  examination  by  many ;  but  we  held  our  peace,  for 
though  having  already  gone  over  the  ground  we  believe  there 
is  no  disadvantage  arising  from  an  occasional  re-examination 
of  questions  regarded  as  settled,  and  even  known  to  be  so  by 
those  who  have  investigated  them.  But  now  that  several  pho¬ 
tographers  have  made  their  new  experiments  and  expressed 
opinions  upon  their  results,  we  find  it  advisable  to  sum  up  the 
evidence  before  submitting  the  question  of  a  verdict  to  the  jury. 

The  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Coleman  Sellers  and  Mr.  J.  !. 
Taylor  really  amounts  simply  to  the  fact,  that  at  least  as  good 
proofs  may  be  produced  from  paper  floated  upon  a  bath  solu¬ 
tion  weak  in  nitrate  of  silver,  but  having  also  a  considerable 
proportion  of  nitrate  of  soda,  as  from  that  treated  with  a  strong 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  To  this  some  have  added  the 
assertion  that  therefore  the  weak  solution  is  more  economical 
especially  for  amateurs.  We  are  not  prepared  to  assent  unre 
servedly  to  either  of  these  conclusions. 

It  is  true  that,  with  some  negatives,  as  good  proofs  can  be 
obtained  by  the  use  of  a  fresh  weak  bath  as  of  a  stronger  one; 
but  with  other  negatives  this  is  not  at  all  the  case.  Regarding 
economy  there  is  little  or  no  advantage  either  way — certainly 
not  in  favour  of  the  weak  solution,  as  we  will  endeavour  to  show. 

At  the  October  meeting  of  the  North  London  Photographic 
Association  (see  page  427)  Mr.  Harman  exhibited  a  series  of 
proofs  from  the  same  negative,  taken  upon  paper  sensitised  with 
graduated  strengths  of  nitrate  of  silver  solution,  beginning  at 
twenty  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water  and  increasing  until  160 
grains  were  employed ;  the  result  being  that,  as  the  strength 
of  the  sensitising  bath  increased,  so  did  the  excellence  of 
the  proof  up  to  a  certain  point,  beyond  which  no  perceptible 
advantage  was  gained.  Specimens  from  paper  treated  with  a 
bath  containing  twenty  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  forty 
grains  of  nitrate  of  soda  were  also  exhibited,  and  were  found 
to  be  indistinguishable  from  those  treated  with  the  twenty-gram 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  alone — a  pretty  satisfactory  proof 
that  the  addition  of  the  nitrate  of  soda  was  simply  useless,  to 
say  the  least  of  it.  At  the  November  meeting  of  the  same 
Society  (see  page  470)  Mr.  Hart  exhibited  three  specimens  with 
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like  results — that  is  to  say,  confirming  those  obtained  by  Mr. 
Harman.  In  a  recent  number  of  Photographic  Notes ,  Mr. 
Sutton  records  a  similar  observation,  so  far  as  the  inutility  of 
the  addition  of  nitrate  of  soda  is  concerned. 

These  results  are  precisely  what  ought  to  be  expected  by 
those  who  regard  the  question  from  a  chemical  point  of  view. 
It  is  manifest  enough  that  each  atom  of  alkaline  chloride  in  the 
paper  must  have  an  atom  of  nitrate  of  silver  for  its  decom¬ 
position,  without  which  no  photographic  action  can  take  place  ; 
and,  further,  the  darkening  of  the  chloride  of  silver  thus  formed 
will  not  take  place  to  a  sufficient  degree  of  intensity  without 
the  presence  of  at  least  a  given  quantity  of  free  nitrate  of  silver. 
The  minimum  quantity  of  free  nitrate  of  silver  needful  being 
once  ascertained,  the  exact  quantity  of  this  salt  necessary  for  each 
sheet  of  paper  is  absolutely  determinable,  and  not  one  atom  less 
will  do,  whether  this  quantity  is  removed  from  a  weak  solution 
or  a  strong  one ;  consequently,  if  a  weak  solution  be  employed, 
each  sheet  of  paper  floated  thereon  removes  more  of  the  nitrate 
of  silver  than  is  contained  in  the  amount  of  liquid  consumed, 
and  the  solution  gets  weaker  and  weaker  ;  still,  provided  both 
solutions  be  employed  in  the  best  manner  for  each  one,  there 
may  be  no  difference  in  economy  in  either  case. 

But  it  has  been  suggested  that  if  a  given  quantity  of  a  weak 
solution  be  spoilt  through  errors  of  manipulation  the  loss  is 
materially  lightened,  and  that  therefore  a  weak  bath  is  best 
adapted  for  the  use  of  amateurs.  To  this  we  demur,  because  we 
assert  and  can  prove  that  a  weak  solution  is  much  more  liable 
to  be  spoilt  than  a  strong  one ;  and,  further,  that  although  a 
weak  solution  may  Avork  well  at  first,  it  becomes  so  rapidly  re¬ 
duced  in  strength  by  use  that  it  becomes  unfit  for  printing 
purposes  long  before  it  is  exhausted,  whereas  a  strong  solution 
can  generally  be  used  up  almost  to  the  last  drop. 

It  may  be  asked — Why,  then,  if,  as  we  have  pointed  out, 
each  atom  of  alkaline  chloride  must  have  its  atom  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  a  certain  surplus  into  the  bargain — whether  ab¬ 
stracted  from  a  wreak  or  a  strong  solution — were  those  speci¬ 
mens  which  were  sensitised  on  a  strong  solution  found  to  be 
somewhat  more  brilliant  than  the  others  ?  The  answer  is — 
The  stronger  solution  more  readily  renders  the  albumen  insolu¬ 
ble,  and  the  requisite  amount  of  free  nitrate  of  silver  is  in¬ 
stantly  furnished  by  it ;  whereas  the  weaker  solution  exerts  a 
solvent  action  upon  the  albumen  to  some  extent,  and  the 
amount  of  free  nitrate  of  silver  demanded  to  ensure  brilliancy 
is  not  forthcoming  when  the  solution  has  become  impoverished 
by  frequent  use. 

We  now  turn  to  the  second  point  of  the  discussion,  viz.,  the 
best  quantity  of  each  alkaline  chloride  to  employ  with  the 
albumen ;  and  this,  which  is  of  as  great,  if  not  greater,  im¬ 
portance  than  the  preceding,  has  obtained  far  less  attention  than 
it  merits.  Mr.  Harman  brought  the  subject  before  the  South 
Lsndon  Photographic  Society  at  the  November  meeting  (see 
page  470),  and  he  correctly  concluded  that  a  smaller  quantity  of 
chloride  than  that  most  commonly  used  gives  better  results  in 
his  hands.  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes  indirectly  endorsed  this  opinion. 
But  neither  of  these  gentlemen  appeared  to  have  remembered 
that  a  scientific  investigation  of  this  question  had  already  been 
made  by  our  collaborateur,  Mr.  Emerson  J.  Reynolds,  and  the 
results  published  in  our  columns  so  long  back  as  the  1st  August 
last  (see  page  301) ;  nor  was  any  allusion  made  at  the  meeting 
to  his  important  conclusions.  We  claim  for  Mr.  Reynolds  the 
honour  of  having  first  pointed  out  the  necessity  for  attention 
being  given  to  the  amount  of  chloride  added  to  the  albumen, 
in  order  to  secure  the  most  effective  and  permanent  proofs ; 
and  also  of  his  having  done  more  than  this — of  having  indicated 
from  theory  the  probable  proportions  most  likely  to  be  of  ser¬ 
vice.  It  is  for  others  to  disprove  the  correctness  of  his  prog¬ 
nostications,  if  they  can  do  so.  We  commend  to  the  attention 
of  Mr.  Harman,  and  others  engaged  in  the  preparation  of 
albumenised  paper,  the  valuable  observations  of  Mr.  Reynolds, 
which  they  will  find  at  page  301  of  the  current  volume. 
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ON  SOME  CHEMICAL  MANIPULATIONS  INVOLVED  IN 
THE  PRACTICE  OP  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Filtration. 

By  James  Martin*. 

The  white  bibulous  or  ordinary  filtering  paper  of  the  shops  is  the 
next  in  point  of  purity  to  that  described  in  the  previous  paper  [see 
page  385] ;  and,  though  not  manufactured  of  such  carefully-picked 
rags  as  Swedish  paper,  nevertheless  combines  in  itself  the  requisite 
qualities  of  porosity,  strength,  and  freedom  from  soluble  ingredients 
sufficiently  to  entitle  it  to  the  complete  confidence  of  the  photo¬ 
grapher.  It  is  sold  not  only  in  quires  but  also  in  the  circular  form  of 
various  diameters  to  suit  different  sized  funnels  ;  and,  although  the 
chief  advantages  attaching  to  the  use  of  this  form  seems  to  be  simply 
a  saving  of  time  and  trouble,  there  is  yet  another  of  still  more  im¬ 
portance.  When  uncut  filtering  paper  is  used  it  not  unfrequently 
happens,  if  the  operator  be  pressed  for  time,  that  he  merely  folds 
the  four  corners  one  over  the  other,  thrusts  the  filter  thus  roughly 
prepared  into  a  funnel,  and  immediately  pours  in  the  solution  to  be 
filtered.  The  funnel  being  circular,  it  will  be  obvious  that  on 
either  side  there  will  be  a  double  triangular  fold  of  paper,  which 
by  capillary  attraction  will  absorb  no  small  portion  of  the  fluid ; 
and  if  that  fluid  be  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  and  it  be  remembered 
that,  according  to  the  calculation  of  Mr.  Mabley,  “  a  circular  filter 
eight  inches  in  diameter  used  for  filtering  a  sixty-grain  solution 
returns  fifteen  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver,”  it  will  be  seen  to  be  a 
matter  of  some  importance  whether  a  filter  is  trimmed  or  not,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  increased  neatness  of  appearance — a  point 
always  worthy  of  attention  as  being  conducive  to  success  by  incul¬ 
cating  habits  of  precision  and  accuracy.  The  consideration  of 
this  point  very  naturally  brings  us  to  the  best  methods  of  folding 
the  various  kinds  of  paper-filters. 

For  solutions  used  in  photography  the  only  kinds  applicable  are 
the  white  bibulous  referred  to  above,  and  the  Swedish — the  latter, 
however,  being  somewhat  too  expensive 
for  general  purposes.  Whichever  kind  it  may 
be,  the  method  of  folding  is  as  follows — at 
least  when  it  is  intended  to  make  what  is 
called  a  plain  filter  : — A  square  piece  of 
paper  (l,  m,  n,  o—fig.  3J  is  folded  first  in  the 
direction  m  n,  the  point  o  being  placed 
over  l.  The  point  n  is  then  laid  over  m, 
and  a  fold  n  made  in  the  direction  of  Ip. 

At  this  stage  the  filter  is  regarded  by  many 
as  complete,  and  requiring  no  further  treatment ;  but  I  desire  earnestly 
to  protest  against  such  a  slovenly  way  of  working,  even  for  cheap 
solutions  like  sulphate  of  iron  or  hyposulphite  of  soda.  In  the  case  of 
solutions  containing  silver,  a  reference  to  the  preceding  paragraph 
concerning  waste  will  be  sufficient  to  fig.  a. 

show  the  impolicy  and  wastefulness  of 
such  a  course.  A  filter  should  never  be 
regarded  as  complete  until  the  corners 
are  cut  off,  by  means  of  scissors,  in  the 
direction  of  the  dotted  line  shown  in 
fig.  3  ;  when  this  is  done,  the  filter 
will  be  found  to  possess  the  proper  form 
as  shown  in  the  drawing  when  open 
{fig.  4),  and  to  take  its  place  in  the  funnel 
neatly  and  accurately. 

This  accurate  fitting  of  the  filter  sometimes  takes  place  to  an 
inconvenient  extent,  and  thus  retards  the  passage  of  the  liquid. 
It  has  been  attempted  to  remedy  this  defect  by  imparting  to  the 
inside  of  the  funnel  a  ribbed  or  corrugated  character,  and  this 
especially  in  the  case  of  those  of  Wedgwood’s  ware.  The  relief, 
however,  is  only  partial,  as  the  ribs  are  never  deep  enough  entirely 
to  remove  the  evil. 

More  success  attends  the  introduction  of  glass  rods  between  the 
filter  and  the  funnel,  and  when  this  contrivance  is  resorted  to  the 
filtration  will  be  found  to  proceed  rapidly.  Another  method  of 
obviating  this  difficulty  consists  in  rolling  over  one  side  of  the 
filter,  so  as  to  form  grooves  or  channels  to  guide  the  liquid  to 
the  bottom ;  and  the  adoption  of  this  plan  affords  an  opportunity 
at  the  same  time  of  modifying  the  shape  of  the  filter,  so  as  to  suit 
the  more  or  less  acute  angle  of  the  funnel.  I  am  sensible  that  this 
might  be  more  accurately  understood  by  the  aid  of  drawings;  but 
the  plan,  though  a  good  one,  is  of  secondary  importance  compared 
to  that  which  I  am  about  to  describe,  and  to  the  due  appreciation 
of  which  the  following  diagrams  are  essential. 

The  filter  referred  to  is  the  crimped  or  zig-zag  form,  and  is 
is  represented  in  fig .  7.  The  method  of  making  it  consists  mainly 
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in  taking  a  square  piece  of  paper  (l,  m,  n,  o—fig.  5)  and  folding  it, 
first  in  the  direction  (p  q),  and  then  making  the  seven  principal 
folds  indicated  by  the  lines  in  the  figure.  When  these  are  com- 


FIG.  6. 


pleted,  an  equal  number  of  folds  are  made  in  the  opposite  direction 
(as  indicated  to  the  right  hand  of  fig.  6),  the  result  of  which  will  be 
that  the  eight  principal  sections  will  be  subdivided  into  eight 
minor  ones,  which,  when  folded  as  it  were  into  one  bunch  similar 
to  a  lady’s  fan,  require  only  that  the  projecting  corners  be  cut  off, 
and  the  filter  is  finished.  fig.  7. 

All  that  is  now  necessary  is  to  open 
the  originally  doubled  halves  sufficiently 
to  suit  the  angle  of  the  funnel,  taking- 
care,  of  course,  to  avoid  injuring  the 

The  appear  •• 
ready  to  be 
given  in  the 


sharp  edges  of  the  folds, 
ance  of  the  filter,  when 
placed  in  the  funnel,  is 
margin  {fig.  7). 

This  form  of  filter  is  especially  adapted 
for  the  filtration  of  very  volatile  liquids, 
and  would  naturally,  therefore,  be  used 
by  the  photographer  for  filtering  collodion.  This,  however,  would 
be  a  mistake;  for,  although  the  great  spread  of  surface  hastens  the 
filtration  of  ordinary  liquids,  this  very  circumstance  impedes  the 
filtration  of  collodion,  owing  to  the  clogging  of  the  pores  by 
evaporation.  Readiness  in  folding  is  acquired  after  very  little 
practice,  and  the  rapidity  and  completeness  with  which  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  performed  amply  repays  the  time  and  trouble  expended  in 
acquiring  the  art  of  making  the  filter.  It  should  be  stated  that  in 
making  the  folds  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  producing  them 
quite  to  the  point,  on  account  of  the  tendency  which  this  would  have 
to  weaken  its  texture,  causing  it  to  give  way  with  the  weight  of 
the  liquid  introduced  for  filtration.  The  apex  of  this,  and  indeed 
of  all,  filters  is  naturally  its  weakest  point: — first,  on  account  of  the 
number  of  folds;  and  secondly,  from  its  being  the  part  which  is 
least  supported  by  the  funnel.  This  defect  may  in  some  measure 
be  overcome  by  introducing  a  little  cotton  wool  or  tow  into  the 
neck  of  the  funnel,  so  as  to  form  a  bed  upon  which  the  filter  may 
be  supported. 

For  the  filtration  of  collodion  various  forms  of  glass  apparatus 
have  been  constructed  and  sold.  The  filtering  medium  employed 
has  been  cotton  wool,  usually  inserted  in  the  narrow  portion  of  a 
pear-shaped  vessel,  the  outer  portion  of  which  is  stoppered  into  the 
neck  of  the  lower  vessel  or  receiver.  Communication  with  the 
outer  air  is  prevented  by  an  accurately 
fitting  stopper  in  the  neck  of  the  upper 
vessel,  while  the  air  displaced  by  the  de¬ 
scent  of  the  liquid  from  the  upper  to  the 
lower  vessel  is  allowed  to  escape  by  means 
of  a  tube  in  the  centre  of  the  plug  of  cotton 
wool  which  constitutes  the  filter.  A  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  accompanying  sketch  {fig.  8)  will 
render  this  description  more  readily  intel¬ 
ligible. 

An  amateur  may  make  a  much  simpler 
and  cheaper  collodion  filter  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner:  —  Procure  an  ordinary  glass 
funnel,  tolerably  thick,  and  grind  its  edge 
perfectly  level  by  rubbing  with  emery 
powder  on  an  iron  surface-plate.  To  this 
adapt  a  circular  glass  cover,  ground  fiat  on 
the  same  plate.  These  will  now  be  found 
to  fit  each  other  perfectly  air-tight.  The 
beak  of  the  funnel  should  now  be  passed 
through  a  cork  previously  fitted  to  the  neck 
of  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  of  such  capacity 


FIG 


as  to  meet  ordinary  requirements. 

When  it  is  desired  to  filter  some  collodion  a  plain  filter  is  first 
made,  as  directed  above,  and  placed  in  the  funnel ;  but  as  the  filtra- 


fig.  9.  tion  could  not  possibly  proceed  after  the 
air-tight  cover  is  put  on,  it  is  necessary  to 
place  between  the  filter  and  funnel  a  tube, 
bent  as  indicated  in  the  annexed  fig.  9, 
which  will  have  the  effect  of  establishing 
communication  between  the  upper  and 
lower  vessels,  i.e.,  the  funnel  and  the  bottle. 

/®j  The  apparatus  when  in  work  will  have  the 
appearance  indicated  in  fig.  10.  The 
tube  in  question  need  not  be  more  than  the  eighth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  twisted  end  of 
course  is  placed  downwards,  resting  at  the  apex 
of  the  cone  and  beginning  of  the  tube  or  beak  of 
the  funnel. 

The  operations  of  photographers  generally,  and  ^||L 
especially  of  amateurs,  are  confined  to  the  filtration  of  small 
quantities  of  liquids,  generally  saline  solutions,  by  means  of 
funnel  and  filtering  paper.  I  abstain,  therefore,  from  going 


more  into  detail  in  reference  to  filtration  through  inorganic  mate¬ 
rials,  &c.,  being  of  opinion  that  the  foregoing  will  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  bulk  of  photographers. 


GLASS  ROOMS,  AND  LIGHTING  THE  SITTER.* 

By  W.  B.  Parker. 

When  asked  by  your  Secretary  to  write  a  paper  for  this  evening, 
I  hardly  knew  what  to  write  on  that  would  be  at  all  interesting. 
There  has  been  so  much  said  upon  everything  photographic  that 
one  is  at  a  loss  to  find  a  subject  upon  which  any  new  ideas  may 
be  brought  forth.  However,  upon  looking  at  The  British  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Photography  for  the  1st  instant,  and  seeing  therein  a 
description  of  a  “  Glass  Room,”  it  struck  me  that  such  would  form 
a  good  subject  for  a  paper. 

Every  one  has  his  pet  idea  of  a  glass  room,  but  great  is  the 
diversity  of  opinion  thereon  ;  one  holding  out  for  plenty  of  top 
light,  another  for  plenty  of  side  light,  while  another  says — “Neither 
of  you  are  right  unless  you  have  an  abundance  of  front  light.”  Still, 
generally,  we  find  it  advised  that  you  should  have  as  much  glass 
as  you  can  get. 

For  my  own  part  I  believe  that  it  does  not  depend  on  the 
amount  of  light,  so  much  as  on  proper  management.  I  have 
worked  in  many  glass  rooms,  and  have  seen  some  of  the  finest 
things  produced  taken  where  the  majority  of  operators  would 
have  been  unable  to  get  anything  passable ;  and  I  have  seen 
some  of  the  worst  “pictures”  I  ever  saw  taken  in  some  of  the 
finest  rooms. 

In  the  discussion  which  I  desire  to  originate  this  evening  I 
hope  we  may  do  something  towards  tracing  out  a  cause  for  this 
difference  of  results ;  and  we  shall  find,  I  think,  that  it  generally 
arises  from  a  want  of  knowing  how  to  arrange  the  light  so  as  to 
ensure  the  most  pleasing,  truthful,  and  artistic  results.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  give  any  set  rules  for  controlling  or  directing  the 
light,  because  every  different  sitter  necessitates  a  different  arrange 
ment  of  the  light ;  but  still  we  may,  perhaps,  suggest  some  prin 
ciples  upon  which  to  work  with  some  degree  of  certainty. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  sitter  should  receive  equal  illumination 
the  feet  and  accessories  being  well  lit.  In  some  rooms  to  secure 
this  is  very  difficult,  through  not  having  a  sufficiency  of  side  or 
front  light.  This  I  have  overcome  best  by  covering  the  larger 
portion  of  the  roof  over  head  with  tissue  paper  (of  course  it  tas 
lengthened  the  exposure).  This  gives  an  extraordinary  good  effect 
by  weakening  the  light  on  the  top  part  of  the  figure,  thus  allowing 
you  to  bring  up  the  whole  of  the  details  in  the  lower  part,  and 
securing  a  more  harmonious  picture. 

Still  it  is  particularly  necessary,  to  avoid  flatness  and  monotony, 
that  there  should  be  one  principal  light,  so  arranged  as  to  impinge 
upon  the  principal  parts  of  the  face.  This  principal  light  should 
not  be  too  strong  or  it  will  destroy  softness ;  and,  although  you 
may  get  excessive  boldness,  you  will  not  get  flesh.  In  such  a 
room  as  I  have  indicated  above  this  would  be  comparatively  easy, 
as  the  head,  being  nearest  the  illuminating  source,  would  receive 
the  most  brilliant  light,  and  the  other  parts  would  fall  properly  in 
their  place,  especially  if  the  room  is  a  long  one,  or  you  have  a 
little  front  light  to  soften  the  shadows.  This  front  light  I  consider 
very  necessary  in  all  rooms.  It  matters  not  whether  it  is  literally 
a  front  or  a  side  front,  but  I  should  prefer  the  former.  Of  course 
it  must  not  be  a  strong  light,  but  be  properly  subordinated— m 
fact,  it  should  answer  the  purpose  of  reflected  lights,  softening 
and  giving  details  to  the  shadows  (and  by  that  means  helping  to 
Read  at  a  Meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  Dec.  10th,  1863. 
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r  e  roundness  and  contour  to  the  features);  for,  if  we  are  to 
r  'resent  Nature  as  she  ought  to  be  represented,  we  must  get  de- 
tls,  even  in  the  deepest  shades,  and  this  is  one  of  the  best  means 
c  getting  it  that  I  know  of  in  the  way  of  lighting. 

should  advise  a  certain  amount  of  side  light  il  you  can  get  it. 
I  s  not  absolutely  necessary — still  it  is  useful;  and  we  have  the 
j  <ver  of  stopping  out  light  if  we  have  too  much.  I  his  side  light 
n  st  not  overpower  the  principal  light. 

also  find  a  little  subdued  light  between  the  sitter  and  pack" 
£>und  relieves  the  figure  wonderfully,  counteracting  that  inlaid 
esct  we  often  see  in  otherwise  good  pictures. 

n  respect  to  the  particular  arrangement  of  light,  as  I  have 
t  ore  said,  no  fixed  principles  can  be  given,  as  each  model  requires 
a  entirely  different  one;  for  what  would  suit  a  person  with  large 
f  l  eyes  would  not  answer  for  one  with  those  useful  organs  deeply 
s  ik  into  the  head.  In  fact,  in  the  proper  judicious  lighting  of  a 
f  are  the  likeness  to  a  great  extent  is  secured. 

With  reference  to  the  direction  in  which  the  light  should  enter, 
a  a  general  rule  I  find  that  an  angle  varying  from  forty-five  to 
s  ty  is  mostly  required. 

The  prevailing  character  of  the  light  should  be  what  is  called 
s't  or  diffused,  but  at  the  same  time  it  should  be  brilliant  or 
f  cible,  so  that  it  may  enter  into  and  have  its  influence  in  the 
s  rdows  to  secure  detail  even  in  their  greatest  depths,  detail  being 
i  necessary  element  of  roundness. 

Returning  again  to  the  consideration  of  front  light.  It  has  often 
1  jn  said  that  a  front  light  is  addicted  to  giving  flat  pictures 
f  what  reason  I  do  not  know,  unless  it  be  from  a  general  want  of 
1  owledge  in  operators.  I  think  you  will  admit  with  me  that  the 
1  ffures  of  Disderi,  Williams,  and  your  respected  Treasurer,  Mr. 
1  iel  Fitch,  are  anything  but  flat,  and  that  in  all  these  cases  the 
]incipal  light  appears  to  be  a  front  one.  The  same  remark  also 
i  plies  to  pictures  by  Rejlander,  which  are  so  exquisitely  round  and 
i)ll  relieved,  and  whose  models  receive  a  direct  front  light  falling 
j>m  above  the  head,  as  well  as  a  subdued  side  front  light.  I  think, 
len,  the  “  evils,”  so  called,  of  this  particular  inode  of  lighting  are 
together  a  mistake. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  perceive  from  an  article  in  the 
.  wtograpMc  News  that  Mr.  T.  R.  Williams  has  re-arranged  his 
];ht  so  as  to  secure  a  little  of  what  may  be  termed  a  high  side 
l;ht.  Still,  that  gentleman’s  principal  light  is  a  front  light, 
i  tering  at  a  long  angle.  Perhaps,  however,  I  have  said  enough 
■  show  the  importance  of  front  light  as  an  artistic  desideratum, 

;  d  one  which  cannot  be  discarded  with  impunity. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  try  to  describe  how  we  may  build  a  studio 
which  all  the  necessities  I  have  now  briefly  described  may  be 
ovided  for,  and  in  which  we  may  be  able  to  arrange  our  light,  as 
e  circumstances  of  the  moment  may  dictate,  with  the  greatest 
nount  of  ease  and  efficiency. 


ELEVATION  PERSPECTIVE. 

The  diagram  to  which  I  now  call  attention  shows,  you  will  per- 
eive,  a  glass  room  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Rejlander’s,  but  with 
iiese  differences — that  there  should  be  two  front  side  windows 
istead  of  one,  so  that  we  could  light  from  either  side  as  might  be 
lost  convenient  or  desirable,  and  not  be  constrained  to  putting 
he  same  one  side  of  the  face  always  either  in  light  or  shadow, 
t-gain,  too,  instead  of  being  about  five  feet  wide,  I  think  they  should 
>e  not  less  than  ten  feet  wide,  and  fitted  with  two  sets  of  white 
binds  and  one  dark  blind,  running  on  rods  from  contrary  ends,  so 
is  to  secure  any  amount  of  light  at  almost  any  angle.  We  thus 
ecure  great  control  over  the  lighting. 

A  short  time  since  Messrs.  Ilelsby  and  Co.  recommended,  in 
The  British  Journal  op  Photography,  a  room  for  which  they 
Idaimed  great  simplicity  and  ease  in  working.  Instead  of  moving 
binds,  the  sitter  was  to  be  shifted  here  or  there.  I  need  not  point 
nit  to  my  practical  brethren  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  nicely- 
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lighted  portrait  in  such  aroom.  Picture  the  indignation  of  your  sitter 
upon  being  shifted  now  to  the  right,  now  to  the  left,  now  backward, 
now  forward!  and  conceive  how  improving  to  the  expression  this 
would  probably  be  !  Surely  the  simple  moving  to  and  fro  of  a  few 
blinds  would  be  simpler  and  easier,  as  well  as  more  effective. 

In  conclusion  I  may  add  that,  in  opening  this  subject,  I  hope  I 
may  be  the  means  of  getting  it  well  aired  in  a  genuine  South- 
London  discussion,  characterised  by  its  usual  animation,  earnest¬ 
ness,  and  good  nature.  I  do  not  remember  that  the  subject  has 
received  any  fair  share  of  attention  at  a  society  before,  and  I  think 
it  high  time  that  it  should  now  do  so,  and  with  this  view  at  once 
entrust  it  to  the  many  able  gentlemen  around  me. 


GLASS  ROOMS.* 

By  A.  H.  Wall. 

Although  most  subjects  have  received  their  share  of  attention  at 
photographic  meetings,  there  is  one  which  appears  to  have  been 
unaccountably  neglected.  This  one  is  “  Glass  Rooms.”  We  started 
in  photographic  portraiture  with  the  idea  that,  as  we  needed  all  the 
light  available,  the  rooms  in  which  photographs  were  taken  could 
not  contain  too  much  glass  ;  consequently,  up  to  the  present  time, 
most  of  our  studios  have  been  constructed  as  if  they  were  intended 
for  greenhouses,  the  resemblance  being  not  only  in  the  amount  of 
glazed  surface  secured,  but  also  in  the  general  form  commonly 
adopted. 

Mr.  Sutton  was,  I  think,  the  first  to  point  out  this  blunder  by 
giving  a  diagram  of  a  room  which  was  a  glass  room  in  name  only. 
It  contained  a  long  dark  passage  for  the  lens  and  camera,  a  front 
top  light  and  side  light,  and  most  of  my  hearers  have  doubtless 
seen  diagrams  thereof.  I  had  long  held  similar  ideas  with  regard 
to  the  proper  form  of  such  a  room,  and  finding  that  Mr.  Sutton  had 
done  little  more  than  describe  the  room  in  question,  I  set  myself 
to  work  and  gave  my  reasons  for  the  belief  that  was  within  me  in 
a  couple  of  “Bits  of  Chat”  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy.  Somewhere  about  the  same  time  Mr.  Rejlander — in 
whom,  I  believe,  the  same  thoughts  had  been  long  lying  dormant 
— carried  out  his  ideas,  which  resulted  in  a  glass  room  similar  to 
that  recommended  by  Mr.  Sutton,  and  fully  illustrative  of  the 
principles  advocated  by  myself.  Mr.  Lamb,  of  Aberdeen,  also 
wrote  to  me  shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  remarks  I  had 
made  on  the  subject ;  and,  on  my  sending  him  a  rough  sketch  of  a 
glass  room  with  comparatively  little  glass  in  it,  he  wrote  by  return 
saying  that  it  was  just  such  a  room  as  he  had  already  erected,  the 
only  difference  being  in  the  fact  that  he  had  a  glass  room  at  either 
end  of  the  dark  passage  in  which  the  lens  stood,  so  as  to  secure 
the  choice  of  two  aspects,  according  to  the  necessities  of  the 
weather,  or  the  requirements  of  sitters.  Afterwards  I  gave  similar 
designs  to  several  correspondents  who  had  read  the  articles  I  had 
written  on  the  subject  and  were  desirous  of  carrying  out  the  ideas 
therein  developed. 

From  some  of  these  I  have  since  received  communications,  which 
tend  to  show  that  the  old-fashioned  conservatory-like  room  is  a 
decided  mistake,  and  that  for  the  purposes  of  photographic  por¬ 
traiture  a  little  good  light  is  very  superior  to  a  large  quantity  of  it. 
Mr.  Rejlander’s  experience  goes  in  the  same  direction,  I  am  informed ; 
and  Mr.  Lamb’s  pictures  fully  bear  out  the  value  of  that  principle, 
being  clear,  round,  and  brilliant,  with  wrell-marked  but  delicate 
transparent  shadows,  and  an  amount  of  relief  not  often  seen  in 
ordinary  photographs. 

But  I  would  not  recommend  the  amateur  to  conclude  that,  because 
such  and  such  pictures  were  produced  in  a  room  of  this  or  that 
description,  therefore  they  have  only  to  secure  a  similar  room  to 
*  Read  at  a  Meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  Dec.  10, 1863. 
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get  a  similar  result.  This  would  be  iu  every  sense  a  great  error ; 
for,  even  supposing  an  equality  of  skill,  the  why  and  wherefore 
may  yet  be  as  closely  associated  with  many  other  things  as  with 
the  peculiar  arrangement  and  amount  of  light.  Mr.  Rejlander’s 
room  answers  admirably  well  where  it  now  is,  but  brought  into, 
say  the  city  of  London,  it  might  not  be  at  all  a  desirable  building 
for  photographic  purposes.  I  do  not  say  positively  it  would  not, 
but  it  might  not.  The  spot  selected  for  the  glass  house  has,  remem¬ 
ber,  its  own  peculiar  features,  and  these  should  be  duly  considered 
before  we  decide  upon  the  kind  of  building  it  may  be  desirable  to 
erect.  Before  deciding,  moreover,  the  photographer  should  make 
himself  familiar  with  the  different  aspects  assumed  with  regard  to 
the  light  during  the  changeful  day  and  varying  seasons.  For 
instance,  it  is  well  known  that  many  rooms  may  answer  admirably 
during  the  summer  and  be  useless  in  the  winter — may  be  worked 
in  with  pleasure  during  one  part  of  the  day  and  defeat  your  best 
efforts  during  the  remainder. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  speaking  of  this  or  that  as  the  most  desirable 
form  of  glass  room,  I  shall  just  briefly  refer  to  a  few  very  simplefacts 
as  guides  to  principles  upon  which  the  beginner  may  form  his  own 
ideas  as  to  the  best  kind  of  studio  for  this  or  that  particular  locality. 

If  you  want  soft  pictures  which  shall  not  lack  brilliancy  and 
force,  and  desire  at  the  same  time  to  get  such  pictures  with  very 
rapid  exposures,  you  can  question  yourself,  say  thus  : — “The  more 
pure  and  powerful  the  light  the  better  for  my  purpose.  The  light 
which  reaches  me  direct  from  the  sky  is  purest,  and  also  the  most 
powerful.  How  can  I  get  this?  These  trees  shut  it  out  there, 
that  house  intercepts  it  here.  When  the  sun  is  so  high  I  shall  get 
it,  when  so  low  I  shall  miss  it.  When  the  sun  is  there  the  best 
light  will  come  from  such  a  portion  of  the  sky ;  when  there  from 
such  another  portion,”  &c.,  &c.  By  this  means  you  may  reach  a 
final  conclusion  which  shall  decide  where  your  glass  room  should 
stand,  what  aspect  it  should  have,  where  you  had  best  put  your 
glass,  and  how  large  a  surface  of  it  will  best  enable  you  to  catch 
the  best  light  at  different  hours  of  the  day  and  months  of  the  year. 

Well,  having  chosen  your  plan  for  a  glass  room  of  the  kind  re¬ 
quired,  you  turn  to  other  considerations.  The  nearer  the  light  to 
the  sitter  the  more  power  will  it  have,  and,  consequently,  the 
shorter  the  exposure  will  be  ;  but  then  the  balance  of  power  be¬ 
tween  the  lighted  and  the  shadowed  sides  of  the  face  will  be  un¬ 
equal,  and,  think  you,  “the  lighted  side  will  be  solarised  before  the 
shadows  are  out,  and  I  shall  get  flat,  hard,  inartistic,  that  is  to  say, 
unnatural  effects.  How  is  this  to  be  avoided?”  Clearly  by  letting 
iu  a  certain  small  quantity  of  light  to  the  shadows,  and  thus  dimi¬ 
nishing  the  contrast  of  power  (the  relative  strength  of  the  light  used 
for  the  end  desired  being  tested  in  the  only  way  it  can  be  tested,  viz., 
by  experiment).  For  this  purpose  I  think  nothing  is  better  than  a 
certain  amount  of  front  light,  falling,  more  or  less,  downward. 

Desiring  brilliancy,  and  knowing  that  such  a  quality  is  not 
altogether  dependent  upon  chemical  conditions,  we  next  think  a 
little  on  this  subject.  If,  when  the  sun  is  out,  you  let  it  stream  in 
through  a  small  aperture  and  fall  between  your  camera  and  any 
object  in  the  room,  and  then  take  a  picture  of  such  object,  you 
will  find  that,  while  the  portion  of  the  object  seen  through  the 
rays  of  strong  light  is  tame  and  weak,  the  other  portions  are 
forcible  and  clearly  defined.  This  shows  us  how  the  lesser  light 
on  the  object  is  lost  in  the  greater  light  intersecting  its  path  from 
the  image  into  the  camera;  and  we  have  here  a  hint  of  no  small 
value,  telling  us  that  the  more  dominant  the  light  on  the  image 
over  the  light  filling  the  space  it  traverses  in  reaching  our  sensi¬ 
tised  plate  the  better  our  resulting  image.  Then  how  can  this  be 
best  attained  ?  I  should  say  by  excluding  all  light  which  does 
not  perforce  fall  upon  the  model;  and  if  you  ask  how  this  is  best 
done,  I  should  answer  by  keeping  all  the  light  used  in  front  of 
the  sitter.  If  the  light  enter  at  the  side  of  the  sitter,  the  angle 
at  which  its  more  direct  rays  travel,  changing  as  the  sun  shifts 
its  position,  will  fall,  now  upon  the  sitter,  now  between  the  sitter, 
and  now  towards  the  lens.  If  the  light  enter  at  the  top  it  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  same  changes;  but  if  both  top  and  side  light  be  also 
front  lights,  we  defy  the  shifting  rays,  and  secure  the  light  upon 
the  model  an  uninterrupted  reign  of  superiority. 

I  had  written  thus  far  because  1  had  reason  to  fear  that,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  illness,  Mr.  Parker’s  paper  would  be  found  wanting, 
and  I  was  anxious  to  preserve  the  reputation  of  our  Committee  for 
never  letting  the  members  return  home  disappointed.  Mr.  Parker’s 
paper,  however  (as  a  letter  just  received  informs  me),  being  ready, 
I  need  not  carry  my  task  further,  and  shall  submit  the  above  to 
consideration  as  part  of  my  portion  of  the  discussion  which  that 
gentleman’s  communication  will  doubtless  create. 


ON  RAPID  DRY  COLLODION  PROCESSES.' 

By  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 

The  subject  which  I  have  chosen  for  my  paper  this  evening — that  of 
rapid  dry  collodion — is  one  which  has  largely  occupied  my  attention 
during  the  last  two  years,  and  in  which  I  have  made  a  consid.rablo 
number  of  experiments,  not  merely  in  the  dark  room  and  back  yard,  but 
also  by  taking  views  at  a  distance  from  home,  including  a  variety  of 
subjects,  such  as  an  artist  would  select  for  the  camera.  The  problem  of 
rapid  dry  collodion  is,  moreover,  one  of  great  practical  importance* 
and  if  I  can  succeed  in  inducing  you  to  try  the  processes  which  1  recom¬ 
mend,  and  assist  me  in  improving  some  of  their  minor  details,  and 
investigating  their  theory,  I  am  in  hopes  that  we  may  amongst  us  take 
a  great  step  in  the  art  of  landscape  photography. 

The  advantages  of  a  rapid  dry  process  are  numerous,  and  obvious  to 
most  of  you ;  but  I  scarcely  reckon  amongst  them  that  of  the  mero 
saving  of  time  in  the  exposure  for  the  sake  of  the  time  gained.  That,  to 
an  impatient  man,  is  of  course  something,  but  I  reckon  it  the  least  of  all 
the  advantages  of  a  rapid  process.  The  chief  value  of  a  rapid  dry  plate 
consists,  I  think,  in  the  power  it  gives  you  of  grappling  with  a  higher 
class  of  subject,  and  with  difficulties  of  light  and  optical  difficulties  in 
the  lenses.  With  a  rapid  dry  plate  you  may  take  moving  objects, 
animated  figures,  and  transient  effects  of  light  and  shade ;  or  you  may 
seize  a  happy  pose  or  combination  of  objects  which,  although  at  rest  for 
a  second  or  two,  might  not  remain  at  rest  for  as  many  minutes.  You 
may  also  take  interiors  or  dark  subjects,  depending  upon  contrasts  of 
local  colour  for  their  chiar  oscuro  rather  than  upon  illumination ;  and 
you  may  use  a  very  small  stop,  and  thus  improve  an  otherwise  defective 
optical  image. 

But  I  will  not  detain  you  with  suggestions  of  this  kind.  We  will 
proceed  at  once  to  the  processes.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  talk  about 
higher  art  in  photography  when  we  have  at  our  command  the  mechani¬ 
cal  means  ot  achieving  it.  The  process  first,  the  application  afterwards. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  lecture  on  the  art  of  running  the  prisoners  in 
Mont  8t.  Michel.  We  must  do  the  best  we  can  with  the  means  at  our 
disposal;  and  let  notythe  “artist-photographer”  sneer  at  the  plodding 
experimentalist  who  is  striving  to  improve  those  means.  By-the-bye, 
perhaps,  when  the  experimentalist  has  satisfied  himself  with  a  process, 
and  turns  to  view-taking,  the  “artist-photographer”  may  have  to  look 
to  his  laurels. 

The  rapid  dry  processes  may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  the  first 
comprising  those  in  which  the  ordinary  method  of  development  is  em¬ 
ployed,  and  the  second  those  in  which  the  details  of  an  otherwise  under¬ 
exposed  negative  are  forced  out  by  an  alkaline  developer.  In  both  cases 
the  same  collodion  and  nitrate  bath  are  used,  and  the  only  difference  in 
the  plate  lies  in  the  preservative.  For  instance :  if  you  use  gum  arabic 
as  a  preservative,  the  details  of  the  picture  can  be  fully  developed  with 
acidulated  pyrogallic  acid  and  silver  after  an  exposure  which  is  the  same 
as  for  good  wet  collodion ;  but  if  you  use  tannin  as  the  preservative,  you 
must  after  the  same  exposure  employ  an  alkaline  developer. 

We  have,  therefore,  in  the  first  place  to  prepare  a  well -washed  excited 
collodionised  plate,  and  afterwards  employ  that  preservative  and  mode 
of  development  which  will  suit  our  purpose  best. 

A  good  collodion  may  be  made  with  a  very  soluble  cotton,  dissolved  in 
equal  parts  of  pure  ether  and  alcohol,  and  containing  four  grains  of  iodide 
of  cadmium  and  one  and  a-half  grains  of  bromide  of  cadmium  to  the 
ounce. 

The  nitrate  of  silver  bath  should  consist  of  thirty  grains  of  trebly 
recrystallised  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  ounce  of  distilled  water,  acidified 
with  one  drop  of  acetic  acid,  or  even  less. 

The  excited  plate  should  be  thoroughly  washed  in  several  changes  of 
water.  It  is  then  ready  for  the  preservative. 

So  far  as  we  have  now  gone  success  will  depend  upon  the  use  of  a  col¬ 
lodion  made  with  pure  spirits,  and  containing  at  least  as  much  bromide 
as  that  indicated,  and  a  bath  made  of  recrystallised  silver.  Methylated 
spirits  will  not  do  unless  they  have  been  purified  by  lime  and  charcoal ; 
and  if  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath  is  made  with  common  crystals,  or  if  it  is 
too  old  and  overcharged  with  foreign,  matter  and  double  silver  salts,  it 
will  lead  to  failure.  A  new  bath  always  works  the  best.  The  use  of 
pure  chemicals  cannot  be  too  strongly  enforced,  and  they  are  the  cheapest 
in  the  end. 

Let  me  now  supppse  that  we  have  excited  two  plates,  and  prepared 
them  with  different  preservatives,  viz.,  one  with  five  grains  of  gum  arabic 
to  the  ounce,  and  the  ether  with  fifteen  grains  of  tannin.  Expose  as  for 
wet  collodion,  and  develope  with  acidulated  pyrogallic  acid  and  silver. 
What  happens  ?  The  gum  plate  ■will  come  out  in  all  its  details,  and 
yield  a  negative  clear  in  the  lights,  red  in  the  shadows,  and  with  a  bloom 
upon  the  surface  like  a  pyrogallic  acid  developed  wet  iodised  collodion 
plate.  As  for  the  tannin  plate  it  will  only  yield  with  that  exposure  a 
clear,  hard,  under-exposed  negative,  the  blacks  of  which  are  intensified  to 
the  full  extent  long  before  the  details  of  the  shadows  can  be  brought 
out. 

But  the  gum  plate  is  a  success,  and  I  call  that  rapid,  dry  process 
No.  1.  You  will  remember  that  I  read  a  paper  on  this  subject  last  year 
before  the  British  Association  at  Cambridge  ;  and  M.  De  Brebisson  has 
just  published  a  pamphlet  on  rapid  dry  collodion,  in  which  he  recom¬ 
mends  the  gum  process,  and  confirms  my  results.  The  reason  why  it  has 
*  Read  at  a  Meeting  of  tlie  Glasgow  Photographic  Association,  Nov.  23,  1863. 
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iled  in  the  hands  of  some  persons  in  England  is,  I  believe,  because  they  have 
sed  impure  methylated  collodion,  bad  nitrate  of  silver,  and  an  old  bath. 
But  why  cannot  we  develope  the  tannin  plate  in  the  same  way  as  tho 
nm  plate  ?  Why  should  the  former  be  what  is  called  slow,  and  tho 
,tter  rapid  ?  Let  me  try  and  unravel  this  mystery,  and  suggest  for 
our  consideration  an  explanation  of  it. 

The  tannin  plate  is  not  really  a  slow  one,  because  the  image  is  there, 
ad  could  be  brought  out  by  an  alkaline  developer.  But  why  does  not 
le  common  developer  with  acidulated  pyrogallic  acid  and  silver  bring  it 
at  ?  This  is  what  I  will  endeavour  to  explain. 

The  light  appears  to  have  done  its  work  as  well  upon  one  plate  as 
pon  the  other,  but  the  developer  acts  differently  in  the  two  cases.  In 
le  tannin  plate  those  parts  of  the  negative  upon  which  the  light  has 
;rongly  acted  are  very  easily  intensified,  and  blacken  so  quickly  that 
ou  have  not  time  to  push  the  development  of  the  feebly-lighted 
ortions ;  you  are,  therefore,  obliged  to  stop  the  development  before 
lese  parts  have  properly  come  out,  and  thence  results  a  hard  picture, 
f  you  do  not  care  about  spoiling  the  blacks  of  the  negative  by  over- 
evelopment,  and  go  on  pushing  the  lights,  all  the  details  will  come  out 
1  time,  unless  you  have  used  too  much  acetic  acid  in  the  developer.  The 
roper  way  to  treat  a  tannin  plate  after  short  exposure  is  to  add  very 
ttle  silver  and  very  little  acid  to  the  developer,  and  keep  it  a  long  time 
pon  the  plate.  But  even  then  tannin  is  such  an  energetic  source  of 
atensity  when  nitrate  of  silver  is  present,  that  the  blacks  beat  you  at 
ist  and  you  have  to  stop  too  soon.  The  remedy  is  an  alkaline  developer 
dthout  nitrate  of  silver,  to  bring  out  all  the  details,  and  then  intensify 
fterwards.  I  call  this  rapid  dry  process  No.  2. 

The  chief  use  of  a  preservative  seems  to  be  to  mix  with  the  free  nitrate 
f  silver  in  the  film,  and  enable  you  to  get  intensity  in  the  development. 
l  very  minute  quantity  is  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  and  it  seems  to 
ratter  but  little  whether  you  leave  a  coating  of  it  upon  the  film,  or  wash 
;  off  again.  I  have  found  it,  however,  very  important  to  use  a  preserva- 
ive  which  is  easily  permeated  by  cold  water,  or  even  soluble  in  it.  For 
rstance :  if  you  first  apply  gelatine  to  the  film,  then  wash  it  off  and 
pply  tannin,  you  block  up  the  pores  of  the  film  with  an  insoluble  species 
■f  leather,  and  the  result  is  a  very  slow  plate,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 

.  plate  very  difficult  to  develope,  even  with  alkaline  pyrogallic  acid. 
Vgain :  everyone  knows  that  albumen  is  a  slow  preservative,  the  reason 
leing-  that  it  forms  with  nitrate  of  silver  a  coagulum  which  is  insoluble 
n  cold  water. 

Preservatives  therefore  differ  in  their  effects  according  to  the  degree  of 
icrmeability  by  the  developer  of  the  compound  which  they  form  with 
titrate  of  silver,  and  also  according  to  their  intensity-giving  properties, 
know  of  none  which  combines  in  so  eminent  a  degree  the  good  qualities 
f  a  preservative  as  gum  arabic. 

My  theory  of  the  rapid  dry  processes  is  this : — 

1.  The  exalted  sensitiveness  of  the  film  depends  chiefly  upon  the  collo- 
lion  and  bath,  and  very  little  upon  the  preservative.  It  depends  also 
lpon  the  film  being  able  to  retain  a  certain  trace  of  free  nitrate  of  silver 
n  combination,  notwithstanding  any  amount  of  washing  to  which  it 
nay  be  subjected.  If  you  leave  a  sensitive  film  immersed  for  several 
lours  in  a  solution  of  salt,  or  iodide  or  bromide  of  potassium,  you  re- 
luce  its  sensitiveness  considerably.  By  merely  washing  the  film  for  a 
>nmute  or  two  with  salt  and  water  you  do  not  decompose  all  the  free  ni¬ 
trate  of  silver  in  it,  and  that  is  why  films  so  treated  do  not  lose  much  of 
their  sensitiveness;  but  the  case  is  quite  different  if  you  leave  a  film 
immersed  for  several  hours  in  salt  and  water. 

2.  The  preservative  combines  with  the  free  nitrate  of  silver  retained 
by  the  film,  and  forms  with  it  an  organic  compound  of  silver  which  has 
no  solvent  action  upon  the  iodide.  A  minute  trace  of  this  compound  is 
■all  that  is  required,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  leave  upon  the  film  a  thick 
coating  of  preservative,  unless  it  be  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
film  from  the  action  of  the  air.  If  the  collodion  be  of  a  kind  which  is 
rich  in  its  organic  reaction  with  silver,  a  preservative  is  unnecessary. 
Hence  the  possibility  of  obtaining  a  dense  picture  with  some  kinds  of 
collodion  and  a  merely  washed  and  dried  film,  or  with  a  collodion  con¬ 
taining  resin. 

3.  The  nature  of  the  organic  compound  which  is  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  pyroxyline  and  preservative  with  the  nitrate  of  silver  left  in  the 
film  determines  the  facility  with  which  the  impressed  parts  of  the  nega¬ 
tive  are  intensified  by  the  developer  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  perceptibly 
to  affect  the  sensitiveness  of  the  film  to  luminous  impression,  because  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  haloid  salts  of  silver  is  incomparably  greater  than 
that  of  any  known  organic  compound  of  the  metal. 

4.  The  theory  of  the  action  of  light  upon  iodide  of  silver  and  the  action 
of  the  alkaline  developer,  is  a  very  long  story,  and  I  shall  publish  my 
views  on  this  subject  in  an  article  in  the  next  number  of  my  Photographic 
Notes.  '  The  whole  theory  seems  now  to  be  satisfactorily  made  out ;  but 
time  will  not  allow  me  to  go  over  it  here.  I  will  merely  call  your  attention 
to  the  following  leading  facts  which  occur  in  the  development  of  the  image : — 

Take  an  exposed  plate  such  as  I  have  described,  having  a  film  well 
washed  and  coated  with  gelatine.  Pour  over  it  a  solution  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  and  no  trace  of  an  image  will  appear. 

Take  another  similar  plate,  and  pour  over  it  an  aqueous  solution  of 
Pyrogallic  acid  (without  silver,  acid,  or  alkali),  and  no  image  will  appear. 

Take  a  third  similar  plate,  and  pour  over  it  a  mixed  solution  of  pyro¬ 
gallic  acid  and  carbonate  of  soda,  and  out  comes  the  image  at  once,  but 
with  very  little  intensity. 


Take  a  fourth  similar  plate,  and  pour  over  it  acidulated  pyrogallic  acid 
and  nitrate  of  silver,  and  out  comes  an  image  which  will  go  on  acquiring 
density  to  any  extent. 

Take  a  fifth  plate  like  the  others,  but  not  so  thoroughly  washed  from 
free  nitrate  of  silver,  and  a  solution  of  plain  pyrogallic  acid  will  develope 
a  faint  image. 

Lastly  :  Take  an  exposed  plate,  thoroughly  washed,  but  coated  with  a 
preservative  which  contains  gallic  or  pyrogallic  acid,  and  pour  over  it 
carbonate  of  soda — you  get  an  image  at  once. 

The  above  are  the  principal  facts  with  which  we  are  concerned.  If  we 
can  explain  the  third  case,  in  which  the  image  is  developed  by  a  mixed  solu¬ 
tion  of  pyrogallic  acid  and  soda,  all  the  other  cases  will  be  simple  enough. 

Let  us,  then,  examine  the  nature  of  this  alkaline  developer. 

The  substance  which  has  been  improperly  called  pyrogallic  acid 
instead  of  pyrogallin — which  would  have  been  a  more  suitable  name- — is 
not  an  acid  at  all,  and  does  not  form  salts  with  the  alkalies  ;  but,  as  soon 
as  an  alkali  is  added  to  it,  it  becomes  an  energetic  deoxydiser,  and,  by 
absorbing  oxygen,  is  decomposed.  This  effect  is  so  precise  that,  if  the 
mixture  be  contained  in  a  close  vessel,  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  it 
abstracts  from  the  air  can  be  easily  measured.  The  development  of  a 
faint  image  seems,  therefore,  to  be  due  to  the  energetic  deoxydising  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  alkaline  developer.  Moreover,  this  propertj^  is  only  imme¬ 
diately  exerted  upon  those  parts  which  have  been  affected  by  light. 

Such  being  the  nature  and  effect  of  the  alkaline  developer,  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  its  action  will,  I  think,  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  whenever  iodide 
of  silver  is  exposed  to  light  in  presence  of  an  oxydising  body,  such  as  free 
nitrate  of  silver,  or  bromide  of  silver  in  a  state  of  decomposition  by  light, 
the  iodide  of  silver  becomes  oxydised  and  converted  into  iodate. 

We  have  therefore  in  an,  exposed  film  not  only  the  silver  which  is 
reduced  from  the  bromide  and  free  nitrate  of  that  base,  but  also  an  iodate 
of  silver  which  is  formed  by  the  oxydation  of  the  iodide.  Now,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  usual  mode  of  development  with  acidulated  pyrogallic  acid  and 
nitrate  of  silver,  this  iodate  is  useless  in  forming  the  image,  because  it 
attracts  no  silver  from  the  pyrogallo-nitrate,  and  is  afterwards  removed 
by  the  hyposulphite  of  soda.  But  by  commencing  with  an  alkaline 
developer  the  iodate  of  silver  is  at  once  decomposed,  the  iodic  acid  going 
to  the  soda,  and  the  silver  being  reduced.  In  this  way  additional  means 
of  bringing  out  the  details  are  obtained.  Such,  I  think,  is  the  theory  of 
the  action  of  the  alkaline  developer.  But  you  will  find  tho  subject  more 
fully  discussed  in  my  next  number  of  Notes. 

"With  respect  to  the  action  of  light  upon  iodide  of  silver,  I  must  remind 
you  that  in  the  early  part  of  this  year  Mr.  Glover,  of  Liverpool,  advanced 
a  theory  which  is  as  follows : — He  supposes  that  light  loosens  the  affinity 
of  some  of  the  iodine  for  the  silver,  and  therefore  on  bringing  an  alkali 
in  contact  with  exposed  iodide  of  silver  the  decomposition  is  completed 
by  the  iodine  going  to  the  alkali,  and  letting  down  a  sub-iodide  of  silver. 
I  am  afraid  this  theory  will  not  stand ;  for  if  you  expose  to  light  a  washed 
calotype  paper,  and  then  immerse  it  in  a  solution  of  soda,  no  visible  effect 
is  produced,  neither  will  an  alkaline  developer  produce  any  visible  effect 
upon  an  exposed  calotype  paper. 

I  have  not  occupied  your  time  with  a  recapitulation  of  practical  details, 
which  have  been  already  published  in  my  Notes,  and  in  a  paper  which  I 
prepared  to  be  read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society,  but 
I  have  preferred  to  suggest  to  you  for  discussion  this  evening  the  theory  of 
this  subject.  Try  and  throw  some  light  upon  the  matter  if  you  can, 
because  it  is  only  upon  a  sound  theory  that  uniformly  successful  practice 
can  be  based. 

I  have  sent  a  few  negatives  as  an  illustration  of  the  rapid  tannin  and 
rapid  Fothergill  processes,  and  three  of  them  are  intended  to  exhibit 
causes  of  failure.  The  veiled  negative  of  a  fort  was  taken  upon  a  plate  to 
which  a  stale  preservative  of  albuminate  of  silver  had  been  applied ;  and 
the  two  stereoscopic  views  show,  on  close  examination  under  a  magnifier, 
traces  of  the  minute  blisters  due  to  using  undiluted  albumen,  as  Mr. 
Fothergill  recommends.  The  negative  of  the  Martello  tower,  which  is 
free  from  this  defect,  was  preserved  with  albumen  diluted  with  three 
times  its  bulk  of  water.  In  all  cases  the  negatives  received  the  same  ex¬ 
posure  as  a  good  wet  collodion  plate. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  earnestly  to  recommend  to  your  notice  the 
gum  process,  as  well  as  the  tannin  and  new  Fothergill  processes  with 
alkaline  developer.  I  am  certain  that  in  the  skilful  hands  of  many 
gentlemen  present  these  processes  will  yield  magnificent  results,  not  only 
for  views  but  portraits  and  instantaneous  effects  ;  and  I  believe  the  time 
will  come  when  photographic  portraitists  will  largely  use  rapid  dry  plates. 

Perhaps  I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  that  I  am  now 
writing  a  pamphlet  On  the  Rapid  Pry  Collodion  Process,  which  will  be 
copiously  illustrated  with  woodcuts,  representing  various  articles  of  appa¬ 
ratus  which  I  find  convenient  in  the  different  stages  of  the  manipulation. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  ITS  APPLICATION  TO  MILITARY 
PURPOSES.* 

By  John  Spiller,  F.C.S., 

Assistant  Chemist  to  the  War  Department. 

The  communication  which  I  have  the  honour  of  submitting  to  your 
notice  this  evening  will  be  found  to  differ  somewhat  from  those  usually 
presented  on  these  occasions  in  respect  to  the  absence  of  novelty,  either 
in  the  way  of  chemical  processes  or  in  manipulation.  Its  character  is 
*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Loudon  Photographic  Society,  December  1st,  18C3 
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chiefly  historical,  and  its  interest  will  he  based  upon  the  circumstance  that 
the  applications  herein  referred  to  are  special  in  their  nature,  and,  though 
not  entirely  new,  have  never,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  treated  of  or 
described  at  any  previous  meeting  of  the  Society. 

It  will  he  my  endeavour  to  give  you  a  short  account  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  operations  undertaken  by  a  branch  of  Her  Majesty’s  Service  with 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  connected,  viz.,  the  War  Department,  and 
to  describe  the  origin  and  trace  the  progress  of  these  applications  during 
a  period  of  about  six  years.  Such  a  narrative,  which  I  trust  will  posesss 
sane  features  of  general  interest,  will  include  the  description  of  diffi¬ 
culties  met  and  partially  overcome,  and  will  involve  many  considerations 
similar  to  those  which  present  themselves  in  the  daily  experience  of  the 
professional  operator,  whether  he  be  devoted  to  portraiture,  landscape,  or 
other  well-defined  branch  of  photographic  art. 

In  commencing  my  historical  sketch  it  is  proper  to  mention  and  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  employment  of  the  camera  in  the  Royal  Gun  Factories 
during  the  years  1855  and  1856,  when  it  was  first  used  as  a  means  of  por¬ 
traying  the  peculiarities  of  construction  involved  in  sundry  schemes  for 
the  improvement  of  ordnance  and  the  application  of  the  system  of  breach¬ 
loading.  The  late  Major  Vandeleur,  R.A.,  and  Mr.  Mackinlay,  then 
Proof-Master,  worked  both  the  Talbotype  and  collodion  processes,  and 
produced  results  of  interest  and  value  in  their  department,  but  which  were 
not  distributed  to  any  extent,  in  consequence  of  the  limited  opportunities 
available  for  their  production  on  the  part  of  officers  performing  other 
duties  of  a  more"pressing  nature,  and  of  an  entirely  different  character. 

•  In  the  summer  of  1857  the  officers  connected  with  the  Royal  Artillery 
Institution,  Woolwich,  were  desirous  of  introducing  the  study  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  and  in  September  of  that  year  the  Committee  invited  me  to  un¬ 
dertake  the  officers’  class,  newly  formed,  and  to  give  a  course  of  instruction 
in  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  art.  The  acceptance  of  this  appoint¬ 
ment  led  to  the  working  out  of  new  directions,  or  rather  extended  appli¬ 
cations,  of  photography,  and  the  camera  was  frequently  employed  in  the 
representation  of  military  subjects,  in  the  production  of  drill  pictures, 
and  other  illustrations  of  suggested  improvements  in  the  form  and  use  of 
artillery  materiel.  Foremost  among  the  officers  stationed  at  Woolwich, 
who  thus  appreciated  the  value  of  photography,  was  Lieut. -Colonel  W.  B. 
Gardner,  R.A.,  at  that  time  Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Military  Reposi¬ 
tory,  and  it  was  mainly  due  to  the  influence  and  exertions  of  this  gallant 
officer  that  photography  so  quickly  assumed  the  importance  which  it  has 
ever  since  maintained  in  connection  with  the  War  Department.  Colonel 
Gardner  succeeded  in  inaugurating  the  appointment  of  a  photographer  to 
the  institution  of  which  he  was  the  head,  and  in  that  capacity  I  commenced 
'  service  in  April,  1858;  not,  however,  following  this  as  my  sole  occupation, 
but  devoting  usually  one  day  in  the  week  to  the  practice  of  photography, 
my  duties  as  assistant  chemist  to  the  Royal  Arsenal  not  permitting  me 
to  give  a  larger  share  of  time  and  attention  than  that  already  specified. 
This  post  was  retained  by  me  during  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  determined  to  extend  greatly  the 
operations  of  the  photographic  establishment  by  appointing  a  military 
staff,  and  placing  the  entire”direction®in  the  hands  of  the  Chemist  of  the 
War  Department,  under  whom  I  continue  to  superintend  the  production 
and  general  issue  of  photographs.  By  this  step  of  centralisation  a  num¬ 
ber  of  independent  branches  became  absorbed  or  united  into  one  general 
photographic  establishment,  viz. : — 

The  Royal  Military  Repository,  Woolwich ; 

The  several  Manufacturing  Departments  in  the  Royal  Arsenal ;  and 

The  School  of  Gunnery,  Shoeburyness. 

It  is  in  this  place  proper  to  remark  that  the  Topographical  Department 
at  Southampton,  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Sir  Henry  James,  R.E., 
remains  perfectly  distinct,  its  subjects  being  special,  and  is  in  no  way 
affected  by  the  amalgamation  lately  brought  about  in  other  branches  of 
the  War  Office.  In  a  similar  manner  the  Photographic  Establishment 
at  Chatham,  so  ably  superintended  by  Captain  Schaw,  R.E.,  has  a  sepa¬ 
rate  maintenance  and  action,  although  the  work  performed  does  not 
differ  widely  from  that  undertaken  at  Woolwich. 

Having  thus  briefly  sketched  the  origin  of  our  present  establishment, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  staff,  and  to  describe 
the  nature  of  the  work  itself. 

At  Shoeburyness  we  are  favoured  with  the  assistance  of  Captain  H.  J. 
Alderson,  R.A.,  Superintendent  of  Experiments  at  the  School  of 
Gunnery,  and  in  this  aid  we  are  particularly  fortunate,  since  much  of 
the  work  executed  at  that  station  has  special  reference  to  the  new  systems 
of  attack  and  defence,  and  to  the  registration  of  the  effects  produced 
upon  the  armour-plating  by  shot  and  projectiles  of  every  description. 
Such  results  are  so  satisfactorily  recorded  by  means  of  photography  that 
these  illustrations  have  been  adopted  in  the  reports  presented  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  by  the  Iron-plate  Committee. 

Captain  Alderson  has  attached  to  him  for  this  duty  a  staff-sergeant  and 
gunner,  Royal  Artillery,  both  of  whom  have  received  a  course  of  in¬ 
struction  in  photograph)',  and  now  exhibit  very  considerable  aptitude  in 

their  work. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  we  have  at  Woolwich  five  non-com¬ 
missioned  officers,  Royal  Artillery,  the  majority  of  whom  have  been 
instructed  by  myself.  They  are  engaged  in  printing  fro  in  the  negatives 
sent  us  from  Shoeburyness  and  from  other  places,  illustrating  gun-drill, 
bridging,  and  military  engineering,  produced  formerly  by  myself,  and 
at  the  present  time  being  constantly  augmented  by  additional  subjects 
taken  in  the  grounds  of  the  Royal  Military  Repository  by  Sergeant  James 


Inglis,  R.A.  An  excellent  series  of  mounted  guns,  Btore-carts,  ammuni¬ 
tion  and  ambulance  waggons,  and  a  variety  of  other  carriages  included 
in  the  Artillery  Field  Train  have  been  photographed  on  a  somewhat 
large  scale  by  Mr.  Henry  Butter,  chief  draughtsman  in  the  Royal 
Carriage  Department.  The  views  taken  by  that  gentleman  upon  15  X  12 
inch  plates,  during  the  progress  of  experiments  upon  the  battering  of 
the  martello  towers  at  Eastbourne  and  Bex  Hill,  are  probably  inferior  to 
none  of  their  kind. 

The  character  of  the  work  performed  at  Woolwich  has  been  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  already  defined,  but  it  will  be  worth  while  enumerating  a  few 
more  instances  in  which  photography  has  been  usefully  applied : — The 
soldier’s  kit,  as  laid  open  for  inspection ;  the  uniform  and  accoutrements 
worn  by  different  regiments  ;  the  harnessed  horses  composing  an  artillery 
team ;  mule  draught  for  mountain  travelling ;  Canadian  equipment  for 
conveying  guns  and  military  stores  in  a  cold  climate ;  ammunition  boxes, 
and  mode  of  packing  medicines  and  small  stores  for  transmission  to  dis¬ 
tant  stations  ;  tents  and  marquees  ;  camp  cooking-apparatus ;  pontoons 
and  gun-rafts ;  tackle,  gins,  and  other  appliances  for  mounting  and  dis¬ 
mounting  guns,  and  landing  the  same  from  boats ;  repairing  operations 
shown  in  stages,  such  as  the  rebouching  of  cast-iron  guns,  and  refacing 
Armstrong  ordnance ;  burst  guns,  showing  the  lines  of  fracture ;  modes 
of  repairing  disabled  gun-camages ;  portable  fire-engines ;  molten  iron 
and  hot-shot  furnaces;  war-rocket  apparatus ;  construction  of  earthworks, 
traverses,  rope-mantelets,  and  other  means  of  defence;  the  record  of 
damages  caused  by  accidental  explosions,  &c. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  also  in  the  delineation  of  complicated 
machinery,  particularly  that  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  Enfield  rifle, 
and  of  the  bullets  for  the  same.  Difficulties  have,  however,  been  en¬ 
countered,  partly  from  the  want  of  light  in  workshops  illuminated  only 
with  a  northern  aspect,  and  with  the  glass  in  the  skylights  not  particularly 
pale,  also  from  the  great  depth  of  focus  rendered  necessary  by  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  machine  ;  and  often  the  practical  difficulty  of  getting  a  clear 
view,  and  of  retiring  with  the  camera  to  a  sufficient  distance.  Some  of 
these  requirements  are  identical  with  those  iuvolved  in  the  taking  of  gun- 
drill  pictures  of  tolerable  size ;  when,  for  instance,  an  artillery  detach¬ 
ment  is  grouped  far  and  near  around  the  gun,  and  some  are  engaged  in 
the  act  of  loading  with  heavy  shot  or  implements  in  hand,  which  renders 
it  difficult  to  remain  perfectly  steady  for  more  than  a  few  seconds.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  optician  will  recognise  a  certain  degree  of  diffi¬ 
culty  in  so  accommodating  the  lens  as  to  take  the  entire  group  with  rapidity 
and  tolerably  uniform  definition.  A  lens  well  adapted  for  this  kind  of 
work  has  been  recently  prepared  for  us  by  Mr.  Dallmeyer.  It  is  a  single 
objective  of  four  inches  diameter,  and  about  eighteen  inches  focus,  and 
may  be  used  with  an  inch  and  a-half  stop.  The  aplanatic  lens  of  Mr. 
Grubb,  of  Dublin,  appears  likewise  to  answer  well  for  these  purposes.  In 
cases  where  a  longer  exposure  is  possible,  the  “triple  achromatic”  of 
Dallmeyer  has  given  us  great  satisfaction,  and  with  this  lens  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  getting  both  the  foreground  and  distance  well  defined. 

The  cameras,  printing-frames,  and  other  similar  mechanical  con¬ 
trivances  used  in  our  department  are  in  no  waj  different  from  those  in 
common  use.  The  necessity  for  providing  means  of  taking  pictures  at  a 
distance  from  the  photographic  laboratory  has  been  met  by  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  portable  dark  room,  which,  at  Shoeburyness,  is  moved  as  re¬ 
quired  by  two  men,  who  carry  it  sedan-fashion.  There  is  no  flooring ; 
but  a  loose  black  canvas  border  on  all  sides  effectually  excludes  the  light. 
A  working  bench,  with  windows  appropriately  placed,  shelves  and 
wooden  partitions  for  the  reception  of  bottles  holding  chemical  solutions, 
and  on  the  roof  a  very  effective  ventilating  contrivance  complete  the 
equipment.  At  Woolwich  we  have  a  photographic  van,  which  was  con¬ 
structed  and  originally  used  by  the  Royal  Carriage  Department.  It  is 
four-wheeled,  and,  being  somewhat  large  in  dimensions,  is  drawn  by  two 
horses,  which  latter  are  supplied,  when  required,  from  the  Military  Train 
Service.  Some  years  ago  this  van  accompanied  the  troops  from  Wool¬ 
wich  to  Dartford,  and  enabled  Mr.  Butter  to  produce  a  series  of  photo¬ 
graphs  illustrative  of  camp  life. 

Besides  these  transportable  operating-rooms, “we  have  successfully  used 
the  square  tent  designed  by  Mr.  Smartt.  On  several  occasions  the  Ar¬ 
tillery  officers  have  had  “field-days”  both  in  the  grounds  of  the  Royal 
Military  Repository  and  on  Woolwich  Common,  and  with  tents  pitched 
have,  under  photographic  canvas,  allowed  me  to  assume  the  command. 
Many  useful  sketches  have  thus  been  secured,  and  out-door  experience 
gained,  which  has  since  been  further  extended  by  my  pupils,  some  of 
whom  at  distant  stations  have  given  proof  of  the  value  which  attaches  to 
photography  as  a  ready  means  of  recording  the  geographical  and  military 
features  of  a  country,  or  of  reporting  details  of  construction,  whether  re¬ 
lating  to  stockades,  forts,  or  suggested  improvements  in  military  equip¬ 
ment. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  our  usual  course  of  operating  has  been  to  sen¬ 
sitise,  expose,  and  develope  the  plate  on  the  spot,  so  that  the  resulting 
picture  may  be  examined  and  approved  before  returning  home,  or  re¬ 
moving  the  camera,  with  the  rest  of  the  apparatus,  to  another  subject. 
Much  progress  has  been  made  towards  the  perfection  of  the  so-called 
“  dry  processes  ”  since  the  early  date  at  which,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Crookes,  I  had  the  honour  of  announcing  the  first  and  necessarily  imper¬ 
fect  results  obtained  upon  this  system.  Since  the  proposals  referring  to 
the  use  of  the  nitrates  of  zinc  and  magnesia  in  May,  1854,  and  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  honey  recommended  shortly  afterwards  by  Mr..  Shadbolt,  an 
immense  variety  of  preservative  agents  have  been  successively  brought 
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under  the  criticism  of  the  practical  photographer,  and  the  results  in  many 
instances  have  testified  to  the  general  efficiency  and  uniformity  of  such 
processes ;  hut  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  at  the  present  moment  we  are 
without  a  guide  as  to  the  precise  interval  of  exposure  required  for  the 
perfect  rendering  of  detail  in  the  diversified  range  of  subjects  to  which 
the  camera  has  to  be  directed.  Then,  from  the  inverted  position  of  the 
image  upon  the  ground-glass,  we  are  at  the  time  of  focussing  apt  to  pass 
over  little  inaccuracies  which  could  not  escape  our  observation  when  ex¬ 
amining  the  finished  negative.  Under  these  circumstances  we  still  prefer 
for  general  use  the  wet  collodion  process,  which  has,  moreover,  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  period  of  exposure — a  matter 
often  of  vital  importance,  as  we  have  already  seen. 

For  collodion  we  have  of  late  been  dependent  upon  commercial  sup¬ 
plies  :  there  are  now  so  many  manufacturers  who  offer  uniformly  an 
excellent  article  that  no  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  procuring  col¬ 
lodion  of  first-rate  quality.  We  have  adopted  likewise  the  common 
practice  of  mixing  two  samples  for  ordinary  use.  I  have  lately  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  very  good  results  follow  the  employment  of  carbo¬ 
nate  of  soda  as  a  means  of  restoring  iodised  collodion  which  has  become 
reddened  by  age.  A  few  drops  of  the  aqueous  solution  were  sufficient  for 
the  treatment  of  a  large  bulk  of  the  red  collodion ;  and,  after  allowing 
time  for  the  subsidence  of  the  insoluble  particles,  such  collodion  appeared 
to  furnish  a  denser  image  and  to  be  more  sensitive  than  before.  This 
mode  of  proceeding  was  being  carried  out  by  Sergeant  Inglis,  and,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  is  novel. 

The  process  of  iron  development  (using  a  'fifteen-grain  solution  [of  the 
protosulphate)  has  given  us  some  of  our  best  results ;  the  plates  have  then 
been  intensified  with  pyrogallic  acid  and  silver,  applied  usually  before 
fixing;  but  in  some  instances,  especially  when  the  least  tendency  to 
fogging  was  exhibited,  afterwards. 

The  importance  of  a  supply  of  pure  water  for  photographic  use  has 
been  most  conclusively  demonstrated  in  the  taking  of  negatives  at  Shoe- 
buryness.  The  wells  from  which  the  ordinary  supply  is  taken  are  close 
the  shore,  and  so  near  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  that  the  water  contains 
more  saline  constituents  than  usual,  with  a  proportionately  large  amount 
of  the  chlorides  of  sodium  and  magnesium.  It  has  consequently  been 
found  desirable  to  wash  the  finished  negatives  with  distilled  water  before 
drying  the  film  and  applying  the  varnish.  Some  of  the  early  negatives, 
taken  at  a  time  when  this  precaution  was  not  known  to  be  necessary, 
have  suffered  by  the  cracking  of  the  varnish  and  the  appearance  of 
moisture  under  the  film.  The  deliquescent  character  of  the  salts  left  on 
the  evaporation  of  the  water  offered  at  once  the  full  explanation,  and  no 
difficulty  of  the  kind  has  since  been  experienced. 

Whilst  upon  the  subject  of  negatives,  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  bear  testimony 
to  the  excellence  of  a  plan  of  intensifying  those  which  have  already  been 
varnished,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  G.  Wharton  Simpson.  The 
method  consists  in  first  softening  the  film  and  varnish  with  alcohol,  and 
then  treating  with  tincture  of  iodine,  the  action  being  carried  so  far  only 
as  to  produce  an  olive  layer  of  superior  non-actinic  properties. 

The  printing  process  adopted  in  our  department  involves  the  use  of  albu- 
menised  paper  for  all  purposes.  Many  trials  have  been  made  of  the  new 
■German  enamelled  papers,  and  also  of  the  gum-benzoin  or  resinised  paper, 
prepared  according  to  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Cooper.  The  examination 
of  the  resulting  prints  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  brilliant  lustre  of 
the  enamel  papers  permitted  only  of  their  being  employed  for  small  pic¬ 
tures  ;  whilst  the  benzoin  paper,  on  the  other  hand,  although  well  adapted 
for  large  subjects,  did  not  give  sufficient  detail  in  the  shadows  to  render 
its  general  introduction  desirable.  The  sheets  of  albumenised  paper  are 
usually  sensitised  by  floating  upon  a  seventy-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  printed  and  washed,  toned  by  the  alkaline  gold  process,  and  fixed 
in  a  plain  solution  of  hyposulphite.  The  formula  for  the  gold-toning  bath 
has  usually  been — 

Chloride  of  goldl . . . .  5  grains. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda  .  20  „ 

Water  . . . . . . .  1  pint. 

The  final  washing  process  has  always  been  considered  a  matter  of  grave 
import,  and  has  been  carried  out  with  that  scrupulous  attention  which  the 
necessities  of  the  case  demand.  After  a  few  preliminary  rinsings  the 
prints  are  washed  in  a  current  of  water,  for  which  purpose  they  are  trans¬ 
ferred  to  deep  gutta-percha  or  porcelain  dishes,  having  a  lip  at  one  corner, 
which  provides  for  the  overflow  without  permitting  the  sheets  of  paper  to 
escape  from  the  washing-trough.  An  India-rubber  joint  and  glass  tube 
delivers  a  supply  of  fresh  water  without  splashing,  and  the  produce  of 
the  day’s  work  remains  in  the  wafer  during  the  succeeding  night ;  on  the 
following  morning  the  prints  are  dried  by  suspension  from  the  American 
spring  clips.  They  are  then  mounted  with  glue  and  passed  through 
Bury’s  rolling  press.  Gum  water,  preserved  with  camphor,  has  been,  to 
a  limited  extent,  employed  for  mounting.  Faded  photographs  are 
almost  unknown  to  us ;  none  have  yet  been  reported  ;  and  the  few  prints 
I  have  had  occasion  to  condemn  were  instances  of  after-contamination, 
due  either  to  incautious  handling  or  splashes  of  the  hyposulphite  solution. 

I  have  to  regret  my  inability  by  chemical  means  to  remove  the  whole  of 
the  silver  from  the  protected  white  parts  of  albumenised  prints — a  diffi¬ 
culty  to  which  I  invited  attention  some  fourteen  months  ago ;  all  my 
efforts  in  this  direction  have  hitherto  been  unavailing,  and  it  has  not 
bepn  found  possible  to  remove  this  small  proportion  of  silver  without 
using  powerful  agents  which  injure  the  tone  or  impoverish  the  character 
of  the  photograph. 


Our  Photographic  Department  is  at  the  present  time  almost  in  a 
transition  stage,  a  new  building  having  been  erected  for  us  in  the  Royal 
Arsenal,  one  wing  of  which  will  be  devoted  to  photography,  the  remainder 
being  occupied  by  the  chemical  laboratories.  The  new  glass  room  has  its 
chief  aspect  nearly  north,  and  is  partially  lighted  both  on  the  west  and 
east ;  the  roof  is  lofty,  and  the  principal  dimensions  are  25  X  15  feet. 
Adjoining  this  are  two  other  rooms,  which  will  he  devoted  to  printing  and 
general  operating,  the  smaller  being  fitted  with  moveable  sashes,  glazed 
with  Claudet  and  Houghton’s  red  “non-actinic”  glass.  The  washing- 
table  occupies  one  side  of  the  printing-room ;  it  is  lead-lined,  and  provides 
a  water-supply  to  each  hatch  of  pictures. 

The  negative  rack  is  of  the  ordinary  description,  with  curtains  in  front 
to  exclude  the  dust.  We  have  already  a  thousand  negatives  in  stock, 
many  of  them  being  on  plates  of  the  largest  size ;  and  from  these  we 
have  issued  during  the  present  year  to  the  various  Government  depart¬ 
ments  upwards  of  eight  thousand  prints.  The  majority  of  these  are  sent 
out  mounted  on  quarto  cards  tinted  of  a  pale  buff,  and  with  a  manuscript 
description  appended. 


THE  DISCOVERER  OF  THE  USE  OF  BROMINE  IN  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHY:  A  FEW  FACTS  AND  AN  APPEAL. 

By  Jabez  Hughes, 

As  the  early  history  of  photography  is  now  engaging  attention,  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  claims  of  a  little-known  discoverer  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

To  John  Frederick  Goddard  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  discovery  and 
publication  of  the  use  of  bromine  in  photography.  The  interesting  cir¬ 
cumstances  attendant  afford  an  opportunity  of  recording  some  facts 
connected  with  early  photography,  as  illustrated  in  the  Daguerreotype 
process.  Daguerre,  after  many  years  of  experimental  labour,  announced 
his  discovery  in  January,  1839,  and  exhibited  specimen  pictures  ;  but  it 
was  not  till  August  in  the  same  year  that  he  disclosed  the  process  itself, 
the  French  Government  having  in  the  interval  purchased  the  secret  “  as 
an  invention  that  did  not  admit  of  being  patented,”  and  they  generously 
published  it  “for  the  glory  of  endowing  the  world  of  science  and  art 
with  one  of  the  most  wonderful  discoveries  of  our  native  land.”  Never¬ 
theless,  Daguerre,  while  negotiating  with  the  French  Government,  se¬ 
cured  a  patent  in  England.  Daguerre  made  few  improvements ;  in  his 
hands  the  process  was  only  able  to  delineate  still-life  objects,  for  an  ex¬ 
posure  of  twenty  minutes  or  half-an-hour  in  bright  sunshine  was  required. 
Enterprising  individuals,  however,  immediately  practised  the  art,  and 
went  forth  armed  with  this  new  power  to  depict  celebrated  monuments 
and  other  objects.  Many  of  these  thin,  filmy,  shimmering  pictures  were 
exhibited  in  London  and  offered  for  sale  at  the  Polytechnic  Institution. 
They  were  taken  on  plates  8|  X  inches ;  and,  though  wonderously 
admired  as  curiosities,  found  few  purchasers.  The  prices  ranged  from 
one  and  a-half  to  two  or  three  guineas  each. 

Up  to  this  point  Daguerre’s  discovery  remained  as  a  scientific  wonder, 
hut  with  little  commercial  value.  Improvements  were  required,  so  that 
impressions  could  he  more  quickly  taken,  and  in  a  subdued  light.  The 
improvements  were  first  made  by  Mr.  Goddard. 

The  circumstances  of  his  introduction  to  photography  are  curious. 
When  the  particulars  of  Daguerre’s  process  were  published,  Professor 
Morse  resided  in  Paris.  He  communicated  the  details  to  the  scientific 
men  of  New  York,  many  of  whom  immediately  commenced  experiment¬ 
ing,  and  among  others  Messrs.  John  Johnson  and  A.  Woolcott,  who 
worked  together.  Mr.  Woolcott,  with  a  view  to  take  pictures  quicker, 
devised  a  camera  with  a  concave  mirror  instead  of  a  lens,  and  the  plate 
was  put  in  the  focus  of  the  mirror.  By  this  means  they  were  able,  so 
early  as  October  1839,  to  take  a  profile  portrait  of  Mr.  Johnson  with  only 
Jve  minutes'  exposure  in  the  bright  sunshine,  the  plate  being  not  quite 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  square.  In  January,  1840,  Messrs.  Johnson  and 
Woolcott  were  so  far  satisfied  with  the  improvements  made  in  their  re¬ 
flecting  camera  (they  were  now  able  to  take  portraits  2J  by  2  inches)  as 
“to  entertain  serious  thoughts  of  making  a  business  of  taking  portraits 
from  life.”  Early  in  February,  1840,  Mr.  Johnson,  sen.,  came  to  Europe 
with  a  few  of  the  likenesses,  with  an  intention  of  patenting  the  Reflecting 
Camera.  Mr.  Carpmaei,  the  patent  agent,  being  engaged  with  Ml'. 
Beard  on  patent  business,  called  Mr.  Beard’s  attention  to  this  subject,  as 
likely  to  be  a  good  speculation,  and  Mr.  Beard  united  with  Mr.  Johnson 
in  taking-  out  letters  patent  for  the  reflecting  camera.  This  is  Mr.  Beard’s 
first  introduction  to  photography.  As  neither  Mr.  Beard  nor  Mr.  Johnson 
were  men  of  science,  hut  engaged  in  commerce,  they  felt  it  necessary  to 
secure  a  competent  person  to  bring  out  their  new  camera.  They  applied 
to  Mr.  Longbotham,  of  the  Polytechnic  Institution,  to  name  a  gentleman, 
likely  to  aid  them.  He  mentioned  Mr.  Goddard,  then  engaged  as  a  lec¬ 
turer  on  optics  and  natural  philosophy  at  the  Adelaide  Gallery,  as  a 
gentleman  exactly  suited  for  them,  if  they  could  secure  his  services.  Mr. 
Goddard,  who  was  already  familiar  with  the  Daguerreotype  process, 
entered  into  the  project  with  zeal,  engaging  himself  to  undertake  experi¬ 
ments  to  test  the  value  of  the  new  instrument,  and  also  to  endeavour  to 
improve  the  process.  This  was  about  midsummer  1840,  and  although 
Daguerre’s  discovery  had  been  nearly  a  year  before  the  public,  excepting 
this  reflecting  camera  no  improvement  whatever  had  been  made. 

Mr.  Goddard  soon  found  that,  as  all  his  pictures  required  continuous 
sunshine,  even  with  his  “  quick-acting  ”  camera — to  use  a  modern  phrase 
— he  was  often  obliged  to  suspend  his  experiments  for  want  of  light  (his 
premises  were  in  Holborn) ;  so  he  set  to  work  to  find  a  means  of  taking 
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pictures  without  direct  sunshine  In  the  autumn  of  1840  he  discovered 
the  extreme  sensitiveness  attained  by  the  use  of  bromine  with  iodine — a 
discovery  which  reduced  the  exposure  from  minutes  to  seconds,  and  per¬ 
mitted  pictures  being  taken  in  a  subdued  light.  This  valuable  discovery 
was  published  in  the  Literary  Gazette,  December  12th,  1840.  Mr.  Goddard 
saw  at  once  the  value  of  his  discovery  in  a  commercial  sense,  and  recom¬ 
mended  Mr.  Beard  to  purchase  the  patent  from  Daguerre,  in  whose 
hands  it  still  remained ;  and  also  to  abandon  his  reflecting  camera  as  no 
longer  necessary,  but  to  use  lenses  by  which  larger  and  better  pictures 
could  be  obtained.  Mr.  Beard  had  the  wisdom  to  avail  himself  of  these 
suggestions,  and  from  this  time  dates  the  commencement  of  a  new  in¬ 
dustrial  art — professional  and  commercial  photography. 

After  this  Mr.  Goddard  instituted  an  elaborate  series  of  experiments  on 
the  haloid  bodies — iodine,  bromine,  chlorine,  and  fluorine ;  and  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1841,  he  deposited  a  paper  in  the  archives  of  the  Royal  Society 
detailing  his  sensitive  process  of  bromine  with  iodine  for  taking  portraits 
from  life.  A  copy  of  .this  paper  was  given  to  each  of  the  licensees  of  Mr. 
Beard  as  directions  for  making  their  sensitive  solutions.  "With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  M.  Fizeau’s  method  of  gilding  the  plate  no  vital  discovery  was 
ever  afterwards  made  in  .connection  with  the  Daguerreotype ;  all  the 
other  improvements  wer,e  matters  of  detail. 

The  introduction  of  bromine  into  photography  enabled  it  to  pass  from 
a  curiosity  of  the  laboratory  to  be  one  of  the  proudest  discoveries  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  It  became  immediately  a  new  and  unique  source  of 
happiness  to  mankind — a  boon  and  a  blessing  to  all  brought  within  its 
influence.  Due  honour  has  been  rendered  to  the  great  prime  movers — 
Daguerre,  Fox  Talbot,  Archer— but  the  claims  of  one  living  amongst 
us,  who  found  the  art  at  a  dead-lock,  and  who  gave  it  an  impetus  it  has 
never  lost,  are  not  so  well  known.  They  have  never  been  so  fully  stated 
as  in  this  paper,  and  perhaps  would  not  have  been  so  urgently  made  now 
but  that  the  worst  part  of  my  story  has  to  be  told — this  worthy  man  is 
in  want!  He  is  old  and  frail-;  he  has  well  nigh  reached  the  Psalmist’s 
limit  of  “three  score  years  and  ten;”  and  he  is  in  penury — literally 
without  means,  and  is  living  on  charity. 

It  is  proposed  to  raise  a  fund  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  this  deserving 
gentleman ;  and  I  appeal  to  all  photographers  to  honour  themselves  and 
their  craft  by  rendering  the  few  remaining  years  of  this  early  father  in 
photography  at  least  free  from  the  anxieties  of  physical  want. 

Mr.  Goddard  has  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  scientific  pursuits. 
In  the  Society  of  Arts’  session  1837-8  he  received  the  silver  medal  for  his 
apparatus  for  experiments  on  polarised  light ;  and  at  the  same  session  he 
contributed  a  paper  explaining  the  same  subject.  He  was  one  of  the 
earliest  lecturers  on  the  oxyhydrogen  (microscope,  and  was  engaged 
lecturer  at  the  Adelaide  Gallery  and  Polytechnic  Institution  on  optics 
and  kindred  subjects.  He  brought  out  the  opaque  microscope.  He  was 
the  first  to  exhibit  on  the  screen  of  a  lecture  room  a  highly -magnified 
photographic  image,  the  example  being  a  Daguerreotype  portrait  of  the 
Prince  Consort,  the  late  Prince  himself  having  been  present  upon  the 
occasion. 

Fifteen  years  ago  M.  Claudet,  in  the  Philosophical  Journal,  when  dis¬ 
cussing  the  priority  of  the  discovery  of  the  use  of  bromine,  frankly  con¬ 
ceded  the  honour  to  Mr.  Goddard,  and  used  these  words  : — ■“  The  name 
of  Mr.  Goddard  should  be  honourably  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the 
progress  of  photography,  not  only  for  the  discovery  to  which  I  have  just 
alluded,  but  also  for  having  been  one  of  the  first  in  England  who  inves¬ 
tigated  with  zeal,  enthusiasm,  and  scientific  ability  the  phenomena  con¬ 
nected  with  this  admirable  invention.” 

I  leave  the  matter  now  in  the  hands  of  the  photographic  public,  confix 
dent  that  I  have  but  to  make  the  appeal  to  those  who  have  profited  by 
the  practice  of  the  art  to  give  from,  their  stores  to  solace  the  declining 
years  of  one  who  helped  the  art  when  it  much  needed  it.  The  gentlemen 
whose  names  are  appended  will  thankfully  receive  contributions,  and 
their  names  will  be  a  guarantee  for  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  made, 
and  for  the  proper  application  of  the  funds. 

All  moneys  collected  will  be  duly  acknowledged  in  the  journals. 

Donations  will  be  received  by 

Dr.  Diamond,  Twickenham  House,  Twickenham,  S.W. 

G.  Shadbolt,  Esq.,  2,  Upper  Hornsey  Rise,  N. 

G.  W.  Simpson,  Esq.,  18,  Canonbury  Park  South,  N. 

T.  R.  Williams,  Esq.,  136,  Regent-street,  W. 

Mr.  Jabez  Hughes,  379,  Oxford-street,  W. 

[We  need  only  here  remark  that  we  cordially  endorse  the  able  and 
earnest  appeal  made  by  Mr.  Hughes  on  behalf  of  this  suffering  member 
of  the  scientific  world. — Ed.] 


NOTES  OP  A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TRIP  TO  DERBYSHIRE.' 

By  A.  Nicholson. 

17th. — Up  at  seven  o’clock,  and  after  a  substantial  breakfast,  including 
some  delicious  Dove  trout,  we  started  for  the  dale,  having  engaged 
“  boots  at  the  inn”  to  assist  in  conveying  the  things.  We  went  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  up,  on  the  Derbyshire  side  (which  is  the  only  side 
that  has  a  footpath  right  through),  and  then,  Jikqtjie  patriarchs  of  old, 
pitched  our  tent.  But,  alas  !  we  might  have  saved,  ourselves  the  trouble  ; 
for,  before  the  first  plate  was  ready  to  expose,  the  wind  got  up,  and 
speedily  increased  to  a  regular  gale.  Repeatedly  I  attempted  a  picture, 
hoping  to  get  the  chance  of  a  transient  lull,  hut  in  most  cases  the  result 
*  Concluded  from  page  4‘27. 
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was  a  very  indifferent  negative,  having  in  it  more  “  blurr”  than  detail  • 
and  at  last,  in  perfect  despair,  I  succumbed  to  “wild  Boreas,”  lighted 
up  my  cigar,  and  Returned  to  the  inn. 

18th. — Another  breezy  day,  but  clear  and  bright;  and  hoping  things 
might  he  quieter  in  the  dale  from  the  sheltering  hills,  we  once  more 
proceeded  to  it,  going  this  time  considerably  higher  up  the  stream.  Wo 
found,  as  expected,  that  the  wind  was  much  more  still  in  the  valley, 
although,  now  and  then,  a  fitful  breeze  would  disturb  my  equanimity. 
I  exposed  a  large  number  of  plates,  and  met  with  tolerable  success, 
particularly  at  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  when,  with  the  descending  sun, 
the  wind  ceased  to  trouble  me,  and  I  managed  to  get  three  or  four  first- 
rate  negatives,  without  the  shaking  of  a  leaf  or  a  blade  of  grass. 

19, th. — Sunday,  and  a  lovely  morning — calm  and  Sabbath-like.  The 
distant  tinkling  of  Thorpe  .church  bell  reminded  us  it  was  time  for  divine 
service,  so  we  wended  our-  way  to  Ilam,  where  we  intended  to  worship, 
in  preference  to  Thorpe. 

The  road  to  the  village  of  Ilam  is  very  pleasant.  Passing  through  the 
riverless  valley  already  mentioned,  down  to  the  entrance  of  Dovedale, 
we  crossed  the  stream  by  the  stepping-stones,  and  along  the  path  by  its 
side  until  we  reached  a  field  through  which  ran  a  foot-road  to  the  “Isaac 
Walton”  hotel.  Keeping  the  inn  on  our  left  we  got  into  another  field 
leading  direct  to  the  pretty  village.  This  is  a  charming  walk,  and  no 
one  visiting  Dovedale  should  miss  it.  The  village  is  small,  but  the 
houses  are  picturesque,  clean,  and  pleasing.  The  first  object  that  attracts 
the  attention  of  the  visitor  is  a  very  beautiful  gothic  cross,  erected  close 
to  the  bridge  that  spans  the  Manifold  by  Mr.  Watts  Russell  (the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  hall,  and  the  village  also)  to  the  memory  of  his  first  wife. 
This  cross  makes  an  excellent  picture,  and  probably  the  best  spot  to  take 
it  from  is  the  field  adjoining  the  parsonage,  which  gives  Thorpe  Cloud 
and  the  Staffordshire  hills  for  the  background. 

The  .exterior  of  Ham  church  is  poor  and  unsightly,  but  the  interior, 
which  has  been  recently  “restored”  by  the  celebrated  architect,  Mr. 
Gilbert  Scott,  is  very  beautiful.  After  service,  which  I  may  remark,  en 
passant ,  is  conducted  in  high  church  fashion,  we  visited  the  mausoleum, 
built  at  the  north  side  of  the  church,  and  in  the  centre  of  which  is  erected 
a  remarkably  beautiful  marble  group  by  Chantrey,  to  the  memory  of 
Pike  Watts,  Esq.  “  The  venerable  man  is  represented  raising  himself 
from  his  death-bed,  and  stretching  forth  his  arms  in  the  act  of  im¬ 
ploring  a  blessing  on  his  only  daughter  and  her  children.”  I 
regretted  that  time  would  not  permit  me  to  photograph  this  beautiful 
group,  which,  though  lighted  through  stained  glass,  might  be  managed,  I 
think,  on  any  very  blight  sunny  day. 

20th. — This  day  opened  up  most  gloriously — splendid  sunshine,  a 
cloudless  sky,  and  scarcely  a  breath  of  wind.  We  started  early  in  our 
landlord’s  dog-cart  for  Ilam  Hall,  having  obtained  permission  from  Mr. 
Mason,  the  steward,  to  photograph  in  any  part  of  the  grounds.  I 
exposed  thirteen  plates,  all  of  which  turned  out  perfect  negatives,  I 
have  no  doubt,  had  time  allowed,  that  I  could  have  got  as  many  more 
in  this  beautiful  locality;  but  a  messenger  came  from  the  inn  to  say  that 
we  must  return  at  once,  as  the  landlord  required  the  horse  and  dog-cart 
to  go  to  Ashbourne,  and  as  we  had  the  use  of  them  by  an  act  of  courtesy 
of  the  landlord,  and  not  on  hire,  we  had  no  alternative  but  to  pack  up 
and  be  content.  The  principal  pictures  I  took  were  from  the  bridge 
across  the  Manifold,  from  the  edge  of  .  the  .stream  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  bridge,  getting  the  waterfall  in  the  foreground,  the  one-archcd 
bridge  with  the  river  and  hill  covered  with  foliage  in  the  distance ;  several 
from  the  bank  of  the  stream  but  further  down ;  Mr.  Mason’s  cottage,  with 
the  fine  old  yew  tree ;  and  the  beautiful  stone  cross  before  referred  to, 

21st. — The  weather  this  morning  was  just  the  opposite  of  the  previous 
day.  There  was  very  little  wind,  but  a  dense  leaden  cloud  obscured  the 
sky,  and  there  was,  according  to  my  judgment,  every  indication  of  rain. 
The  landlord,  however,  assured  me  that  my  fears  were  groundless,  and  that 
the  heaviness  in  the  upper  regions,  and  mist  on  the  earth,  were  only  the 
preliminaries  of  a  fine  and  hot  day.  Fortified  with  this  comfort  from 
“  mine  host”  we  once  again,  and  for  the  last  time,  set  off  for  the  dale; 
but,  alas  !  before  we  reached  the  banks  of  the  Dove,  fair  Nature’s  face 
became  more  and  more  dull  and  gloomy,  and  we  began  to  suspect  our 
landlord  was  a  false  prophet.  Still,  being  here,  I  could  not  resist  exposing 
a  plate  or  two,  although  I  pretty  well  knew  how  slight  the  chance  was 
of  my  getting  a  respectable  picture.  For  about  an  hour  I  had  been 
occupied  getting  soft  negatives  from  the  necessary  long  exposures,  but 
sadly  wanting  in  shadow  and  breadth  of  effect,  when  a  few  big  drops 
began  to  fall,  and  in  five  minutes  more  it  poured  down  in  right  good 
earnest — a  perfect  torrent.  We  took  shelter  under  the  tent,  but  it  was  a 
m  ist  inadequate  protection,  and  not  being  waterproof  was  soon  thoroughly 
.(.soaked,  and  we  were  completely  drenched.  In  this  unpleasant  condition 
we  hastily  began  to  pack  up,  expecting  by  the  time  we  had  finished  that 
the  man  would  arrive  with  the  umbrellas,  and  to  take  the  things  home. 
He,  however,  did  not  make  his  appearance,  although  I  had  arranged  that 
he  should  attend  if  the  rain  came  on.  This  was  a  most  disagreeable 
predicament  to  be  in,  and  as  the  rain  continued  to  pour  down  it  began 
to  be  really  serious.  Fortunately  the  barrow  that  conveyed  the  things 
to  the  dale  had  been  left  beside  us  :  we  soon  loaded  it,  and  after  one  long 
and  anxious  look  in  the  direction  whence  we  expected  the  succour,  which 
resulted  in  disappointment,  I  took  hold  of  the  barrow  and  trudged  off 
with  my  load. 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  labour  and  fatigue  I  underwent  in  getting 
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tip  the  valley  round  by  the  foot  of  Thorpe  Cloud  to  the'  brow  of  the  hill 
overlooking  the  inn :  it  was  something  tremendous.  With  sundry  rests, 
however,  I  managed  it  unaided,  and  in  due  time  reached  my  destination, 
but  not  in  the  best  of  tempers,  as  will  readily  be  supposed.  My  first 
business  was  to  call  the  landlord  to  account  for  neglecting  to  send  us 
assistance  ;  he,  however,  exculpated  himself  by  informing  me  that  he  had 
sent  the  man  to  Ashbourne,  and  had  no  other  substitute.  I  thought  the 
excuse  rather  lame,  but  as  I  remembered  that  I  should  have  to  borrow 
from  him  some  of  his  garments  to  put  on  until  my  own  were  dried,  I 
deemed  it  prudent  to  smother  my  wrath. 

All  the  afternoon  and  evening  the  rain  continued  to  come  down  in 
torrents,  and  feeling  much  dispirited  with  our  bad  luck  we  made  up  our 
minds  to  depart  for  home  in  the  morning ;  and  thus  ended  my  little  annual 
photographic  trip,  which,  though  varied  by  disappointment  at  its  termina¬ 
tion,  was,  on  the  whole,  fraught  with  much  pleasure. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  state  that  I  worked  entirely  with  Grubb’s 
aplanatic  lenses,  which,  in  my  opinion,  cannot  be  surpassed  for  the 
brilliancy  and  sharpness  of  image  which  they  produce,  and  extent  of 
angle  which  they  include.  The  collodion  was  a  mixture  of  Home  and 
Thornthwaite’s  simply  iodised,  and  an  old  (at  least  nine  months)  bromised 
sample,  about  half  and  half,  which  answered  well,  giving  nice  clear 
pictures  with  iron  development. 


tion  of  results  obtained  by  experimenting  with  the  Armstrong  gun,  so  effi¬ 
ciently  illustrated  by  the  series  of  photographs  laid  before  them  ;  and  he 
doubted  not  they  would  all  cordially  join  with  him  in  giving  expression 
to  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Spiller. 

The  proposition  was  unanimously  responded  to. 

The  Chairman  then  announced  that  at  the  January  meeting  of  the 
Society  Mr.  F.  P.  Smith  would  again  introduce  to  the  Society  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  alleged  photographs  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  meantime  he 
would  urge  upon  the  members  the  importance  of  bringing  to  that  meet¬ 
ing  any  additional  information  they  might  succeed  in  obtaining  calcu¬ 
lated  to  elucidate  this  interesting  question — a  question  which,  as 
Englishmen,  each  and  all  were  interested  in  resolving,  as  no  one  who  at¬ 
tentively  considered  the  subject  could  fail  to  see  how  desirable  it  was  that 
we  as  a  nation  should  know  whether  we  were  entitled  to  claim  priority  in 
this  important  discovery.  He  trusted  that  the  points  brought  out  at  the 
next  meeting  would  enable  the  Society  to  pronounce  definitely  on  the 
question  at  issue. 

The  chair  was  then  vacated,  and  the  meeting  partook  of  the  character 
of  a  conversaz  one ;  during  which  some  excellent  album  views  of  Swiss 
scenery,  by  Mr.  England,  were  passed  round  for  examination.  Having 
mentioned  the  artist’s  name,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  pictures 
were  all  that  could  be  desired. 
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The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  took  place  at  King’s  College, 
on  Tuesday  evening,  the  1st  instant, — Lieut. -Colonel  Stuart  Wortley 
occupying  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed ;  after 
which 

The  Chairman  read  the  following  extract  from  the  rules  of  the 
Society : — “All  officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  annually  elected,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Secretary  and  such  members  of  the  Council  as  may  not 
go  out  of  office  by  rotation  or  otherwise.  The  mode  of  their  election 
shall  be  by  ballot.  The  Council,  at  the  ordinary  meeting  in  December 
in  each  year,  shall  declare  the  names  of  the  other  officers  they  recom¬ 
mend  for  re-election,  and  cause  a  list  to  be  suspended  in  the  meeting 
room.  In  the  event  of  any  member  of  the  Society  being  desirous  of  pro¬ 
posing  other  names  than  those  recommended  by  the  Council,  a  written 
list  of  the  same  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Secretary  at  or  before  the  ordi¬ 
nary  meeting  in  J anuary,  and  the  same  shall  be  read  from  the  chair, 
and  publicly  suspended  in  the  Society’s  room,  with  the  list  recommended 
by  the  Council ;  and  no  member  shall  be  eligible  for  election  into  the 
Council  unless  he  shall  have  been  proposed  in  the  manner  and  form  above 
specified.” 

The  following  list  of  retiring  officers  and  of  those  proposed  for  election 
was  then  read  : — 

Retiring  Officers.  President.  Proposed  for  Election. 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron,  I  The  Lord  Chief  Baron, 

Sir  Frederick  Pollock.  |  Sir  Frederick  Pollock. 

Vice-President. 

C.  B.  Yignoles,  Esq.  |  Lieut. -Colonel  Stuart  Wortley. 

Treasurer. 

Arthur  A.  Hamilton,  Esq.  |  Arthur  A.  Hamilton,  Esq. 


Council. 

Vernon  Heath, 

Lord  Henry  Lennox, 

Peter  Le  Neve  Foster, 

Lieut. -Col.  Stuart  Wortley, 

Henry  Pollock, 

J.  Hennah. 


Elphinstone  Underwood, 
The  Hon.  W.  Vernon, 

J.  P.  Gassiott, 

Josiah  Slade, 

T.  Sebastian  Davis, 
Henry  Pollock. 


The  nomination  of  officers  other  than  the  above  by  members  of  the 
Society  is  required  to  be  done  at  the  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Society  in 
January.  J 


Some  very  beautiful  specimens  of  double  or  mask  printing-  and  some 
figuie  studies  were  submitted  by  Mr.  H.  Cooper,  Jun.,  for  examination 
by  the  members.  As  illustrations  of  artistic  taste  on  the  part  of  the  ope¬ 
rator  they  were  much  admired.  1 

Mr.  Spiller  then  read  his  promised  paper  On  Photography  in  its  Appli¬ 
cation  to  Military  Purposes.  [See  page  4S5.] 

Mr.  Spiller’ s  paper  was  appropriately  and  efficiently  illustrated  by 
numerous  examples,  in  the  examination  of  which  the  members  displayed 
a  lively  interest.  1  J 

Frequent  pauses  in  the  reading  of  the  paper  took  place  in  order  that 
the  following  names  of  new  members  might  be  announced,  as  the  result 
of  the  ballot  became  known  to  the  Chairman : — Messrs.  How  Goslett 
R.  H.  Mitchell,  W.  R.  Holyoake,  C.  A.  D.  Halford,  Sydney  Smyth 
George  Hooper,  Francis  G.  Elliot,  Major  Gresley,  Stanfield  Grimshaw 
—  Douglas,  and  F.  R.  Winser. 

.  At  conclusion  of  Mr.  Spiller’ s  paper  the  Chairman  invited  discus- 
sion  thereon.  No  one,  however,  offering  any  remark,  he  (the  Chairman) 
said  he  felt  sure  the  members  had  all  listened  with  great  interest  to  the 
very  able  paper  which  had  just  been  read  to  them,  especially  to  the  descrip- 
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The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  took  place  on  Thursday 
evening,  the  10th  instant,  at  the  City  of  London  College,  Leadenhall- 
street, — T.  Sebastian  Davis,  Esq.,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Ross  exhibited  two  imperial  photographs,  by  Messrs.  Southwell 
Brothers,  taken  with  a  portrait  combination  of  his  construction,  in  which 
the  lenses  were  six  inches  in  diameter,  twenty-four  inches  in  focus  for 
parallel  rays,  and  the  size  of  diaphragm  three  inches.  The  practical 
focus  for  near  objects  was  reckoned  at  about  twenty-seven  inches.  The 
figures,  which  were  portraits  of  Mr.  Fechter,  in  Hamlet,  and  Miss  Kate 
Terry,  were  fourteen  inches  long,  and  the  whole  field  of  the  picture  was 
24  X  18.  As  specimens  of  photographic  skill  nothing  could  be  better. 

Mr.  Aldis  exhibited  some  enlargements  made  by  the  aid  of  the  oxy- 
hydrogen  light.  These,  as  well  as  the  direct  pictures  above  described  by 
Messrs.  Southwell  Brothers,  were  much  admired. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Society : — 
Messrs.  Addis,  Collis,  W.  B.  Parker,  Walmsley,  Everett,  and  F.  Y.ork. 

Some  excellent  views  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  "by  Negretti  and  Zambra, 
taken  with  a  Ross’s  No.  2  actinic  triplet,  nine  inches  equivalent  focus, 
and  diaphragm  Ajths  of  an  inch,  were  also  exhibited. 

Mr.  Cooper,  Jun.,  exhibited  some  carte-de-visite  portraits  and  other 
studies,  and  some  specimens  of  mask  printing,  all  of  which  were  much 
admired.  These  were  taken  with  a  Dallmeyer’s  stereoscopic  lens. 

Two  carte-de-visite  portraits  in  carbon,  by  Mr.  Pouncy,  of  Dorchester, 
were  shown,  and  examined  with  great  interest  by  the  members,  bearing 
evidence  as  they  did  of  great  progress  in  that  branch  of  the  art.  The 
Chairman  remarked,  in  reference  thereto,  that  when  the  many  difficulties 
attendant  on  the  carbon  process  were  borne  in  mind,  these  pictures  could 
not  be  otherwise  regarded  than  as  a  triumph  of  skill  in  that  direction ; 
and  he  should  be  glad  to  hear  any  observations  the  members  might  have 
to  make  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  G.  Wharton  Simpson  gave  a  brief  resume  of  Mr.  Pouncy’s  pro¬ 
cess  for  producing  these  pictures ;  after  which, 

Mr.  Wall  proposed,  and  Mr.  Simpson  seconded,  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
those  gentlemen  who  had  exhibited  that  evening. 

Mr.  Wall  then  read  the  following  communication : — 

Northwood  Cottage,  Sale,  near  Manchester. 

Mr.  Wall, 

Dear  Sir, — In  thinking  over  what  I  told  you  regarding  the  talc  for  print¬ 
ing  purposes,  perhaps  the  suggestion  might  be  of  use  to  those  who  do  any¬ 
thing  in  composition  printing ;  therefore,  if  you  think  the  following  hints 
would  he  of  any  use,  you  might  introduce  them  at  the  meeting  of  your  Society. 

Suppose  it  is  required  to  introduce  portions  of  two  negatives  into  one  picture, 
two  sheets  of  talc  are  produced  the  size  of  the  negatives,  and  on  each  are 
painted  in  Indian  ink  the  part  required  from  each  negative.  These  are  used 
similarly  to  the  paper  screens  generally  employed  to  shield  the  paper  in  double 
printing,  but  possess  the  following  advantages.  They  can  he  cleaned  and  used 
over  and  over  again,  and  can  be  placed  exactly  over  the  corresponding  part  in 
the  paper,  thereby  giving  no  white  line,  and  do  not  contract  or  expand  as  the 
paper  shield  often  does. 

Where  it  is  required  to  cover  some  delicate  part,  such  as  a  lock  of  hair,  lace, 
or  anything  that  it  would  he  impossible  to  cut  out  evenly  on  paper,  there  is  no' 
difficulty  in  painting  out  such  part  on  the  talc. 

Another  method  of  using  it  is  this  : — Suppose  you  have  a  portrait  to  which 
you  wish  to  introduce  a  background  from  another  negative.  You  first  block  out 
all  the  background  of  the  negative,  and  having  prepared  the  sheet  of  talc  as  a 
dry  plate,  you  take  on  it  a  print  from  the  blackened  negative,  which  by  over¬ 
exposing  gives  you  a  shield  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  blackened  negative. 

Owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  talc  no  diminution  in  sharpness  takes  place. 

Regarding  Mr.  Warner’s  suggestion  for  a  camera  for  India,  from  my  long 
experience  there  I  should  think  it  would  not  answer,  as  the  slightest  moisture 
inside  the  camera  would  keep  the  lens  in  a  continual  steam. 

Nothing  answers  like  a  piece  of  black  velvet  thoroughly  damped  and  laid 
over  the  camera,  as  the  rapid  evaporation  keeps  the  plate  cool  and  moist  for  a 
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considerable  time.  With  the  thermometer  over  95°  I  have  often  kept  a  plate 
wet  for  ten  minutes.  I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

WALTER  WOODBURY. 

Would  you  get  to  know  for  me  if  the  copyright  law  for  photographs  would 
be  of  any  use  to  me  publishing  in  Holland. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  Parker,  entitled  Glass  Booms,  and  Lighting  the  Sitter 
[see  page  482],  was  then  read  by  Mr.  Wall. 

The  Chairman,  at  its  conclusion,  said  there  were  doubtless  many  pre¬ 
sent  desirous  of  expressing  their  opinions  on  the  subject  now  before  the 
meeting,  and  he  should  hope  there  would  be  an  animated  discussion. 
There  was  no  doubt  Mr.  Fitch  by  his  brief  question  had  touched  on  a 
vital  point,  namely,  the  aspect.  He  (the  Chairman)  had  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  examining  Mr.  Williams’s  glass  room,  and  was  much  pleased 
with  the  various  appliances  for  lighting  the  model.  The  room,  if  he  re¬ 
membered  rightly,  was  thirty  feet  square — a  form  which  admitted  of  the 
alteration  of  the  position  of  the  sitter  in  relation  to  the  sun.  As  an 
amateur,  he  (the  Chairman)  had  his  own  little  glass  house,  built  of 
course  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  according  to  the  circumstances  by 
which  he  was  surrounded.  It  was  one  which  would  not  suit  his  pro¬ 
fessional  brethren.  The  best  effects  were  undoubtedly  obtained  by  a 
northern  aspect,  with  the  light  striking  on  the  sitter  at  an  angle  of  45° 
or  60°.  If  anyone  would  take  a  bust  and  let  light  fall  thereon  pro¬ 
miscuously  in  any  direction  it  would  be  found  there  was  no  modelling 
produced ;  but  let  the  light  be  directed  at  an  angle  of  45°  or  60°,  and 
the  shadows  would  at  once  become  well  defined,  and  great  roundness 
would  be  obtained ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  light  were  allowed  to 
fall  in  a  direction  other  than  that  indicated,  while  there  might  be 
shadows  there  would  be  also  a  general  flatness  of  picture. 

Mr.  Wall,  at  the  Chairman’s  request,  then  read  a  paper  on  Glass 
Booms  [see  page  483],  which  he  had  prepared,  fearing  Mr.  Parker’s  paper 
would  not  be  forthcoming.  Previous  to  doing  so,  however,  he  desired  to 
say,  in  reference  to  a  remark  from  the  Chairman,  that  Rejlander  works 
with  the  sun  shining  directly  on  his  model,  but  the  glass  is  so  near  the 
sitter  that  he  is  enabled  to  draw  a  blind  entirely  over  it,  as  the  sunlight 
still  retains  all  its  power. 

Mr.  G.  Wharton  Simpson  suggested  that  one  reason  why  the  subject 
before  the  meeting  was  so  little  discussed  was,  that  it  was  so  difficult  to 
treat  in  the  abstract ;  it  was  difficult  to  define  and  convey  the  ideas  in¬ 
volved  in  its  consideration.  He  was  much  struck  with  the  truth  of  this 
opinion  by  the  paper  of  Mr.  Parker,  read  that  evening,  in  which  that 
gentleman,  referring  to  the  glass  house  of  Mr.  Williams,  said  that  he  pro¬ 
duced  a  front  light,  while  Mr.  Williams  said  his  object  had  been  to  avoid 
this  and  obtain  a  high  side  light,  or  what  painters  call  “  a  side  front.”  In 
reference  to  the  sun’s  direct  rays,  which  could  scarcely  be  avoided 
with  a  southern  aspect,  he  might  remind  the  members  that  Mr. 
McLachlan  had  patented  an  arrangement  of  blinds  to  work  with  a 
southern  aspect.  He  (Mr.  Simpson)  had  not  been  able  to  understand 
these  from  the  description,  and  had  spoken  to  Mr.  Mayall  (who  had  seen 
them  at  Manchester)  in  reference  to  them.  This  gentleman  had  been  so 
much  pleased  with  them  that  he  ordered  them  to  be  adapted  to  his  new 
glass  room  in  course  of  erection  at  Brighton.  To  use  Mr.  Mayall’ s 
expression,  the  light  was  so  arranged  as  to  act  as  an  “  artificial  cloud,” 
and  in  whatever  position  the  sitter  was  placed  an  intense  reflected  light 
might  be  thrown  on  him.  It  was  unnecessary  for  him  (Mr.  Simpson)  to 
descant  on  the  value  of  southern  light  when  it  can  be  used. 

Mr.  Wall  had  tried  Mr.  McLachlan’ s  plan  in  working  with  a  south 
light,  and  was  much  dissatisfied  with  it.  All  portions  of  the  Venetian 
blind  (if  he  might  so  describe  it)  gave  off  reflected  light  at  different 
angles,  and  in  consequence  of  the  image  on  the  ground-glass  possessing 
a  woolly  appearance — deficient  in  that  force  and  crispness  of  outline  which 
was  so  desirable — he  had,  of  course,  endeavoured  to  obtain  east  shadows 
by  direct  light ;  but  the  arrangement  so  altered  the  light  that  he  got  no 
shadows.  Still  Mr.  McLachlan’ s  room  was  loftier  than  his  and  in  a 
better  locality,  and  these  points  would  have  to  be  borne  in  mind. 

Mr.  Simpson  asked  if  Mr.  Wall  really  had  Mr.  McLachlan’s  arrange¬ 
ment  of  blinds  ?  or,  whether  he  had  only  carried  out  his  instructions 
as  well  as  he  could  from  the  description  ? — as,  if  the  latter  were  the  case, 
Mr.  Wall  had  probably  fallen  into  the  same  error  as  himself.  Mr. 
Mayall,  who  had  seen  the  actual  blinds  of  Mr.  McLachlan,  said  no  one 
could  understand  them  from  the  description  ;  and  he  (Mr.  Simpson)  was 
assured  many  had  thrown  aside  the  arrangement  because  they  had  not 
had  the  real  thing,  but  only  what  they  understood  to  be  the  real  thing. 

Mr.  Wall  replied  that  he  had  followed  as  nearly  as  possible  the  pub¬ 
lished  description. 

Mr.  Price  handed  to  Mr.  Simpson  a  sketch,  asking  if  it  represented  Mr. 
McLachlan’s  idea  ? 

Mr.  Simpson  understood  tho  arrangement  to  consist  of  a  number  of 
blinds  at  right  angles  to  the  roof,  the  roof  being  at  an  angle  of  45°. 
There  was  one  other  observation  he  should  like  to  make.  The  pictures 
shown  try  Mr.  Cooper,  and  which  they  had  doubtless  all  admired,  were 
taken  in  a  small  conservatory,  and  the  results  would  be  admitted  to  be 
comparable  to  those  taken  with  the  most  elaborate  appliances.  And 
while  it  was  desirable  to  get  good  glass  houses,  it  was  equally  important 
to  know  how  to  use  them  ;  and  in  this  connection  he  was  reminded  of 
the  painter  who,  when  asl  o  1  by  a  pupil  with  what  he  used  to  mix  his 
colours,  replied  “  brains !  ” 

Mr.  Cooper  said  he  used  a  south  light,  with  no  blinds  except  over  the 
sitter,  and  at  the  side  to  cut  off  the  side  light.  He  was,  however,  pre¬ 
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vented  from  working  at  noon  at  this  time  of  the  year,  though  in  summer 
he  could  work  all  day  long. 

Mr.  Fitch  said  Mr.  Evans  moderated  the  action  of  direct  sunlight  by 
means  of  tissue  paper. 

Mr.  Blanchard,  in  reply  to  some  remarks  from  Mr.  Simpson,  said  one 
of  the  pictures  referred  to  by  that  gentleman  was  taken  in  direct  sun¬ 
light,  moderated  by  tissue  paper.  At  one  time  he  had  had  the  paper  all 
over  his  room  and  varnished,  but  the  consequent  yellow  light  necessi¬ 
tated  too  long  an  exposure.  He  had  now  a  light  wood  frame  to  pull 
over  half  the  roof  to  which  he  could  give  an  inclination  of  45°,  and  this 
in  bright  weather  he  kept  up  and  in  dull  weather  down.  It  was 
difficult  to  describe  a  glass  room  which  would  meet  all  requirements: 
he  should  give  preference  to  a  square  one,  as  the  sitter  could  then  be 
placed  in  the  position  best  suited  to  the  prevailing  light.  lie  (Mr. 
Blanchard)  worked  in  a  glass  room  34  X  h*  feet,  the  roof  sloping  on 
one  side  from  a  brick  wall.  He  was  obliged  sometimes  to  work  diagonally 
across  the  room.  His  experience  urged  him  to  protest  emphatically 
against  a  front  light. 

Mr.  Evans  said  that  if  tissue  paper  were  attached  to  glass  by  means  of 
starch  it  was  very  permanent.  He  had  had  some  in  that  way  for  two 
years. 

Mr.  Blanchard  said  there  was  a  great  deal  of  misapprehension  as  to 
what  was  a  front  light ;  whereupon  an  animated  and  confused  discussion 
ensused,  at  the  conclusion  of  which, 

Mr.  J.  J.  Cole  asked  if  tracing  linen  had  been  used  for  photographic 
blinds  ?  as  he  could  recommend  it  as  yielding  a  fine  soft  light  without 
obstructing  more  than  tissue  paper.  He,  as  an  architect,  would  also 
recommend  for  glass  houses  the  more  frequent  use  of  the  spring-roller 
blind  without  the  catch,  so  that  the  cord  being  always  on  the  stretch 
great  facilities  were  afforded  for  adjustment. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hart  explained  a  model  of  a  glass  house  which  he  exhibi¬ 
ted,  very  similar  in  construction  to  that  of  Mr.  Rejlander’s,  and  origi¬ 
nally  described,  as  we  were  afterwards  informed,  by  Mr.  Matheson. 

Mr.  Simpson,  referring  to  the  very  convenient  and  clever  little  model, 
recognised  it  also  as  a  modification  of  Mr.  Rejlander’s  form,  and  stated 
that  Lieut. -Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  had  one  of  a  similar  character  con¬ 
structed  at  a  cost  of  £113. 

Mr.  Hart  gave  the  dimensions  of  his  model  as  24  X  10  in  the  studio 
portion,  and  14  X  6  in  the  dark  part,  nine  feet  to  eaves,  and  thirteen  feet 
high  to  ridge.  This,  made  of  corrugated  iron  and  glass,  was  estimated  to 
cost  £30. 

Mr.  Howard  said  that  many  excellent  portraits  were  taken  in  the  open 
air.  He  would  therefore  take  it  for  granted  that  the  primary  object  of  a 
glass  house  was  to  prevent  inconvenience  to  operator  and  sitter  from 
wind,  &c.;  he  would  consequently  recommend  that  there  should  be  as 
much  light  as  possible  (as  it  was  easy  to  shut  it  off'),  the  gallery  as  large  as 
possible,  and  as  handsome  as  possible.  Some  of  the  models  and  drawings 
of  glass  houses  shown  were  more  suggestive  of  a  run  for  fowls  than  any¬ 
thing  else  (laughter).  An  additional  advantage  thus  gained  would  be 
that  the  curtains,  being  moveable,  there  would  not  be  that  monotony 
arising  from  always  taking  the  sitter  'in  one  light. 

The  Chairman  described  the  method  of  lighting  models  for  drawing  in 
the  new  series  of  studios  for  artists  at  South  Kensington,  and  suggested 
that  some  valuable  ideas  might  be  gained  therefrom. 

Mr.  Wall,  while  admitting  the  value  of  the  Chairman’s  suggestion, 
said  that  photographers  had  to  look  not  only  at  the  artistic  effect  but  to 
the  chemical  result. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  at  the  next  meeting  Mr.  Cooper  would 
read  a  paper  On  Printing,  and  also  some  additional  notes  on  formic  acid. 

The  meeting  then  separated. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  SCOTLAND, 

TnE  second  meeting  of  the  eighth  session  of  this  Society  was  held  in  117, 
George-street,  Edinburgh,  on  the  8th  instant.  C.  G.  H.  Kinnear,  Esq., 
occupied  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  read  a  communication  from  Sir  David  Brewster,  On  the 
Stereoscopic  Belief  in  the  Chimenti  Pictures.  This  paper  was  in  reply 
to  the  observations  of  Professor  Emerson,  published  in  the  Philosophical 
Magazine  for  February  last ;  and  Sir  David’s  communication  will  appear 
in  the  same  journal  for  January,  1864.  The  Secretary  then  read  a  paper 
by  Mr.  William  Blair,  of  Perth,  On  Carbon  Printing  on  Plain  Paper. 
A  number  of  pictures,  the  production  of  Mr.  Blair,  were  handed  about 
among  the  members,  as  specimens  of  the  process.  These,  Mr.  Blair 
stated,  were  produced  by  a  process  which  he  had  recently  published 
in  Photographic  Notes.  For  the  benefit  of  those  of  our  readers  inte¬ 
rested  in  carbon  printing  we  subjoin  the  following  account  of  Mr.  Blair’s 
process,  abridged  from  the  journal  indicated  — 

Take  a  sheet  of  smooth  homogenous  paper ;  float  on  one  side  for  a 
minute  on  diluted  warm  gelatine  mixed  with  a  little  common  salt.  .  The 
object  of  this  latter  addition  is  to  cause  the  gelatine  to  absorb  moisture 
quicker  than  it  otherwise  might  during  the  subsequent  operations.  Alter 
the  sheet  is  dry  it  is  laid  on  its  back  for  a  few  seconds  on  the  surface  oi  a 
dish  of  water,  till  it  lie  flat.  It  is  then  placed  on  its  back  on  damp  blotting- 
paper,  and  then  on  dry  glass,  when  it  must  be  coated  with  albumen  prepared 
as  follows : — Take  a  quantity  of  albumen  and  put  into  it  a  very  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  syrup  and  a  very  little  water.  Then  consider  what  tone  or  colour 
the  prints  should  assume  in  the  middle  shades.  If  landscapes,  perhaps 
a  blue  tone  would  please  :  in  that  case  take  a  cake  of  Prussian  blue  or 
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indigo.  If  a  warm  tone  be  desired — say  for  a  building  or  portrait — 
take  red  lake  or  burnt  sienna,  or  any  fine  transparent  water  colour or 
any  combination  of  colours.  If  a  plain  black  is  desired,  use  fine  China 
ink,  and  rub  or  grind  this  down  among  the  albumen  in  such  quantity 
that,  when  spread  on  paper  with  a  brush,  it  will  give  a  good  depth  of 
half-tone.  Beat  the  whole  to  a  froth,  and  let  it  stand  till  the  albumen 
settles  ;  then  decant  into  a  small  bottle  for  use.  This  mixture  is  applied 
to  the  gelatinised  sheet  by  means  of  a  soft  camel’s  hair  brush..  .When  dry 
the  sheet  is  ready  for  the  [next  operation — that  of  carbonising.  It  is 
again  placed,  back  downwards,  in  water,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  a 
few  seconds  only.  All  air  bubbles  must  be  avoided.  It  is  now  removed 
and  placed  in  damp  blotting-paper,  as  before,  and,  with  a  sheet  of  dry 
blotting  paper  placed  above  it,  it  is  pressed  gently  so  as  to  equalise  the 
moisture  on  the  back.  Then  pour  a  quantity  of  fine  dry  carbon  on  the 
surface  of  the  paper  in  a  small  heap,  and,  with  a  large  soft  camel’s  hair 
brush,  thoroughly  dry,  distribute  the  carbon  very  quickly  over  the 
whole  surface,  leaving  about  half  an  inch  of  margin  all  round  untouched, 
in  case  of  the  brush  coming  in  contact  with  any  water  that  may  have 
come  round  the  edges  from  the  back.  Brush  all  the  carbon  which  does 
not  adhere  towards  one  end,  and  then  continue  for  a  short  time  to  brush 
gently  in  all  directions,  so  as  to  drive  the  carbon  slightly  into  the  albu¬ 
men,  'sweeping  away  all  that  does  not  adhere.  If  this  be  properly  done, 
a  fine  uniform  semi-transparent  surface  should  be  presented,  and  yet  of 
sufficient  density  to  form  the  darkest  shades  necessary  in  a  picture. 
The  operations  up  to  this  stage  may  be  conducted  in  daylight.  The 
sheet  is  now  ready  for  sensitising.  Saturate  two  parts  of  water  and  one 
part  of  ordinary  acetic  acid  with  bichromate  of  potass,  and  on  this  mix¬ 
ture  lay  the  sheet,  back  down,  for  upwards  of  half-an-hour.  Expose  in 
the  pressure-frame,  with  the  carbonised  surface  next  the  negative, 
in  the  usual  way.  In  sunshine,  from  five  to  twenty  minutes  will 
be  required.  To  develope,  wash  with  cold  water,  and  let  steep  for  a 
short  time,  say  about  twenty  or  thirty  minutes ;  then  come  over  the  sur¬ 
face  with  a  broad  soft  brush.  If  the  carbon  does  not  appear  to  yield  any 
in  the  high  lights,  pour  in  a  little  warm  water,  and  try  again  with  the 
brush,  and  so  on  increasing  the  heat  of  the  water  until  it  clear,  which  it 
will  do  if  the  exposure  be  right.  A  little  acetic  acid  or  ammonia  mixed 
with  the  water  facilitates  the  clearing  up  of  the  picture. 

The  foregoing  is,  in  substance,  the  method  by  which  the  prints  exhi¬ 
bited  were  obtained.  At  the  close  of  Mr.  Blair’s  paper  the  Chairman 
expressed  how  much  they  were  indebted  to  him  for  his  communica¬ 
tion,  and  remarked  on  the  importance  of  the  process  as  an  unfading  one. 

Mr.  Nicol  (holding  in  his  hand  one  of  the  pictures  which  had  been 
handed  round  for  inspection)  said  that  that  picture  was  the  most  success¬ 
ful  one  he  had  ever  seen,  and  certainly  held  out  a  strong  inducement  to 
all  who  had  time  and  opportunity  to  persevere  in  that  direction.  What 
he  would,  however,  particularly  call  attention  to  was  a  certain  begging 
of  the  question  by  Mr.  Blair,  in  the  shape  of  taking  it  for  granted  that 
silver  prints  were  necessarily  not  permanent.  The  idea  of  an  old  man  of 
80  not  being  (as  was  stated)  able  to  see  what  he  was  like  when  he  was  a 
child  seemed  to  him,  to  a  certain  extent,  absurd.  That  some  silver  prints 
fade  no  one  would  deny ;  that  so  many  of  them  remained  permanent  as 
did  so,  when  the  method  of  toning  adopted  a  few  years  ago  was  considered, 
was  indeed  to  be  wondered  at.  His  own  impression  was,  that  at  the  present 
time,  with  sufficient  attention  to  toning  and  proper  washing,  there  was  no 
reason  to  say  that  silver  prints  were  not  permanent.  That  belief  was 
founded  on  the  fact  that  both  he  and  many  of  his  friends  had  prints 
which  had  stood  the  test  of  a  considerable  length  of  time,  being  at  that 
time  as  beautiful  as  when  first  mounted. 

Mr.  Anderson  spoke  of  there  being  no  guarantee  that  professional 
photographers  washed  their  prints  properly. 

Mr.  Nicol  (with  reference  to  Mr.  Anderson’s  observation)  said  it  was 
a  point  on  which  he  felt  very  strongly.  He  would  recommend  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  and  every  other  photographic  society  to  lay  their  heads  together 
and  go  to  the  House  of  Parliament  with  their  grievance,  and  refuse  to 
retire  until  a  law  was  passed  which  rendered  it  imperative  for  all  photo¬ 
graphers  to  wash  their  prints  thoroughly,  under  pains  and  penalties  very 
little  short  of  capital  punishment  (laughter,  and  hear,  hear).  Were  this 
done,  it  might  safely  bo  assumed  that  silver  prints  would  be  as  permanent 
as  any  other  kind  of  prints. 

Some  cartes  de  visite  were  handed  round  the  room ;  and  on  the  opinions 
of  those  present  being  asked  concerning  them,  Mr.  Taylor  said  they  bore 
a  very  strong  resemblance  to  some  carbon  prints  he  had  recently  developed, 
by  means  of  turpentine,  on  carbonised  paper,  prepared,  as  he  believed, 
by  Mr.  Pouncy,  and  which  were  in  no  wise  inferior  to  those  now 

exhibited.  Mr.  Nicol  said  they  looked  like  tolerably  good  silver  prints _ 

somewhat  feeble,  as  if  sensitised  in  too  weak  a  bath ;  a  little  flat,  as  if 
from  overtoning ;  but  on  the  whole  not  under  the  average  commercial 
cartes  of  the  present  day. 

Tho  Secretary  then  intimated  that  they  were  carbon  prints  by  Mr. 
Pouncy.  The  pictures  alluded  to  seemed  to  be  the  finest  efforts  in  this 
direction  yet  exhibited  by  Mr.  Pouncy. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  the  meeting  separated. 

EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  2nd  instant,  the 
President  occupying  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  read  the  Council’s  Report  for  the  past  year  as  follows : — 


Report. 

At  the  close  of  the  third  year  of  the  Society’s  existence  the  Council 
has  again  to  congratulate  the  members  on  the  uniform  success  and  pros¬ 
perity  which  has  attended  it  since  its  formation,  and  which  has  continued 
up  to  the  present  moment.  During  the  past  year  eighteen  meetings  have 
been  held,  at  which  the  following  communications  have  been  read  : — 

*  On  the  Position  of  Photography  as  a  Fine  Art.  By  William  Traquair. 

On  Enlarging.  By  J.  T.  Taylor. 

On  Printing  Transparencies  by  Means  of  the  Camera  and  Wet  Collodion. 
By  John  Nicol. 

On  the  Manufacture  of  Magic  Lantern  Slides  by  Means  of  Superposition. 
By  J.  T.  Taylor. 

On  the  Advantages  of  Transparencies  on  Glass  over  Paper  Prints.  By 
R.  H.  Bow,  C.E. 

On  Photolithography .  By  W.  H.  Davies. 

On  the  Law  of  Copyright.  By  Andrew  Mure. 

On  Portrait  Lenses.  By  J.  T.  Taylor. 

On  Electricity  and  Ozone.  By  Alexander  Ballantyne. 

On  the  Curvature  of  the  Image.  By  R.  H.  Bow,  C.E. 

On  the  Assistance  Photographers  may  derive  from  a  Knowledge  of  Fine 
Art.  By  John  Crawford. 

On  Photography  as  a  Fine  Art.  By  A.  H.  Wall. 

On  Recent  Discoveries  in  Photographic  Science.  By  J.  T.  Taylor. 

On  the  Application  of  Photography  to  Art  Manufactures.  By  W.  H. 
Davies. 

On  Malang  an  Absolutely  Correct  Camera  Copy  of  a  Chart  by  Means  of  a 
Single  Distorting  Lens.  By  R.  H.  Bow,  C.E. 

On  the  Use  of  Methylated  Spirits  in  Photographic  Preparations,  By 
John  Nicol. 

On  the  Future  of  Photography.  By  John  Crawford. 

In  addition  to  these,  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Wm.  Chambers, 
On  an  Italian  Tour ,  which  was  illustrated  by  means  of  photographic 
transparencies  in  the  magic  lantern.  A  number  of  beautiful  photographs 
have  been  presented  by  Messrs.  Rejlander  and  Bedford,  and  a  fine 
album  by  Mr.  Waterston. 

To  all  the  gentlemen  above-named  the  Council  returns  its  warm  thanks. 

The  following  officers  and  council  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : — 

President — J.  D.  Marwick. 

Vice-Presidents — John  Nicol,  Alexander  Hill. 

Secretary — Geo.  H.  Slight,  34,  Leith  Walk. 

Treasurer — Alex.  T.  Niven. 

Auditor — F.  H.  Carter. 

Council — Richard  G.  Muir,  William  Lyon,  James  Ramage,  Frederick 
Hallard,  R.  H.  Bow,  J.  T.  Taylor,  Thos.  Bell,  Edwin  Musgrave,  A.  B. 
Fleming,  James  Anderson,  David  Wood. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  retiring  office-bearers,  a  number  of  bril¬ 
liant  electrical  experiments  were  made  by  Mr.  William  D.  Hart,  to  whom 
a  vote  of  thanks  was  also  awarded.  The  meeting  was  shortly  afterwards 
adjourned. 


GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  the  evening  of 
Wednesday,  the  9th  instant,  at  the  Andersonian  University, — John  Jex 
Long,  Esq.,  presiding. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  having  been  readfand  confirmed, 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  E.  Brace)  read  a  paper,  contributed  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Sutton,  B.A.,  of  Jersey,  On  Rapid  Dry  Collodion  Processes.  [See 
page  484.] 

Mr.  Brace  exhibited  some  negatives  which  had  been  sent  by  Mr.  Sutton 
in  illustration  of  his  paper,  as  also  prints  taken  by  Mr.  Stuart  from  one 
or  two  of  these  negatives. 

Dr.  Taylor  said  Mr.  Sutton  did  not  mention  the  time  of  exposure  of 
these  negatives. 

_  Mr.  Brace  remarked  that  in  his  paper  Mr.  Sutton  spoke  of  the  same 
time  as  was  required  in  the  wet  process. 

Dr.  Taylor  said  there  was  no  symptom  in  the  specimens  exhibited  of 
great  rapidity ;  they  did  not  present  any  moving  objects. 

The  Chairman  could  not  say  anything  about  the  dry  process.  He 
thought,  however,  it  was  a  great  advantage,  especially  to  amateurs  who 
devoted  themselves  to  out-door  work,  to  get  a  quick  dry  process,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  incumbrance  of  the  apparatus  required  for  the  wet  process. 

Dr.  Taylor  wished  to  know  precisely  what  Mr.  Sutton’s  most  approved 
dry  process  was  ?  He  had  not  gathered  from  the  paper  what  the  writer 
chiefly  insisted  on. 

The  Chairman  said  Mr.  Sutton  preferred  the  gum  and  the  tannin  with 
alkaline  developer. 

Mr.  Brace  remarked  that  in  the  present  paper  Mr.  Sutton  seemed  to 
refer  to  one  he  had  read  before  the  British  Association  as  giving  details. 

Dr.  Taylor  said  a  great  deal  in  the  dry  processes  consisted  in  the  con¬ 
venience  of  them.  For  instance,  the  Taupenot  process  was  rather  a  com¬ 
plicated  one,  and  he  should  be  happy  to  get  some  data  as  to  how  they 
could  prepare  plates  more  easily  by  one  process  than  the  other.  Rapidity 
was  also  of  great  importance.  He  thought  the  Taupenot  process  a  very 
excellent  one.  It,  however,  required  rather  a  complicated  preparation, 
was  slow  in  its  action,  and  entailed  much  trouble  in  the  development! 
Now,  Mr.  Sutton’s  process  got  rid  of  two  difficulties.  It  got  rid  of  the 
slowness  of  the  exposure.  Thus,  you  might  hope  to  get  convenient  field 
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plates  capable  of  taking  moving  figures ;  whereas  the  Taupenot  process 
was  generally  a  matter  of  from  ten  minutes  to  a  quarter  of  an  horn-. 
Then  the  development  was  readily  done  m  the  hand,  and  could  be  nicely 
watched  and  timed.  Had  Mr.  Sutton’s  process  the  further  advantage  of 
being  simple  and  convenient  in  preparation  r  and  was  it  more  or  less  ex¬ 
pensive  e  Again:  Was  it  more  or  less  certain  m  its  results  ?  The  Tau¬ 
penot  process  he  thought  exceedingly  certain.  He  remembered  going  on 
an  excursion  to  Melrose,  preparing,  perhaps,  120  plates*  the  night  before 
starting,  being  away  for  three  days,  exposing  the  whole  of  the  plates,  and 
coming  back  on  the  third.  He  developed  some  of  the  plates  on  the  even- 
in"  of  his  return,  and  some  next  morning.  The  result  was  that  he  had 
about  120  pictures,  *  all  pretty  good.  That  was  a  very  certain  process. 

Was  Mr.  Sutton’s  as  sure  ?  ,  .  ,  .  .  K 

The  Chairman  said  that  as  Mr.  Sutton  styled  Ins  process  a  “rapid 
process,”  he  assumed  that  it  was  quicker  than  the  Taupenot.  Could  Dr. 
Taylor  give  the  time  he  took  for  the  plates  he  had  mentioned  . 

Dr.  Taylor  replied  that  the  weather  was  very  fine,  and  on  an  average 
the  time  might  be  about  ten  minutes  ;  but  the  stop  he  used  was  a  very 
small  one,  capable  of  taking  all  distances.  With  wet  plates  he  thought 

one  minute  would  have  sufficed.  .. 

JV£r.  iioBB  said  j\Xr.  Sutton/ s  idoa  scorned  to  1)G  tliat  gum  ai a uic?  as  a 
preservative,  was  better  than  the  preservatives  previously  used  foi  dry 
plates  He  spoke  of  tannin,  but  not  in  such  high  terms  as  of  gum 
arabic  As  regarded  rapidity  in  dry  plates,  there  were  some  processes 
more  rapid  than  others.  The  Fothergill  process  was  much  more  rapid 
than  the  Taupenot,  and  the  resin  and  tannin  was  more  rapid  than  either. 
The  resin  plate  was  the  most  rapid  dry  plate  he  he  had  worked  with :  it 
did  as  well  as  a  wet  plate ;  but  he  did  not  continue  its  use  because  it 
destroyed  his  baths.  The  Fothergill  plates  he  always  found  most  suc¬ 
cessful  with  an  exposure  of  two,  three,  or  four  minutes.  He  thought 
Mr.  Sutton  threw  out  hints  as  to  a  dry  process  in  order  that  he  might 
get  hints  himself  in  return. 

Mr  Brace  said  Mr.  Sutton  gave  the  gum  process  as  his  rapid  dry 
process  No.  1 ;  and  his  rapid  dry  process  No  2  was  the  tannin  with  an 

alkaline  developer.  , 

Mr  Stuart  called  attention  to  the  upper  part  of  Mr.  Sutton  s  nega¬ 
tives  and  especially  the  small  ones.  The  tops  of  the  houses  and  trees 
were  quite  white,  as  if  the  silver  of  the  skies  had  run  down  on  the 
blacks,  and  caused  the  picture  to  have  a  faint,  indistinct  appearance  at 

Mr.PRoBB  said  that  was  a  very  common  evil  with  all  dry  plates. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  it  was  a  great  point  gained  if  Mr.  Sut¬ 
ton’s  gum  process  was  as  quick  as  the  wet  process,  which  was,  he  sup¬ 
posed,  from  a  second  upwards,  according  to  the  subject. 

Dr.  Taylor  thought  Mr.  Sutton  spoke  of  an  instantaneous  dry  pro¬ 
cess,  but  there  were  no  signs  of  instantaneous  work  in  the  plates  exhi- 

1,1  The  Chairman  :  He  means  that  these  are  susceptible  of  instantaneous 

impression.  .  ,  ,  , 

Dr.  Taylor  said  nothing  could  be  more  important  than  to  get  an 
instantaneous  dry  process ;  but  it  was  a  difficult  thing  to  secure. 

Mr.  Stuart  said  he  had  never  had  much  time  to  devote  to  a  dry  pro¬ 
cess  ;  but  ho  had  done  some  little  at  it  about  three  years  since.  He  did 
not  know  whether  the  idea  was  his  own  or  whether  he  borrowed  it  from 
somo  one ;  but  three  years  since  he  prepared  a  plate  in  the  usual  way  in 
the  nitrato  of  silver  bath,  washed  it  under  the  tap,  coated  it  with  a  little 
gum,  and  laid  it  by  in  a  box  to  dry.  He  afterwards  took  a  portrait  on  it, 
giving  it  the  usual  time  allowed  for  a  wet  plate.  He  had  not  time  to 
develope  it  till  the  evening,  when,  to  his  astonishment,  it  came  out  as 
good  as  he  could  have  wished  for  bj  any  wet  process.  Well,  he  thought 
that  was  very  fine,  and  he  tried  it  again ;  but  on  the  next  trial,  ho  had 
nothing  on  tho  plate  at  all.  He  made  several  other  attempts,  and  found 
that  whenever  ho  made  a  new  bath  ho  got  two  or  three  very  fine  plates 
but  after  that  they  gradually  got  worse,  till  ten  minutes  would  not 
bring  out  the  plate  that  ten  or  fifteen  seconds  had  sufficed  for  just  before. 
He  thought  tho  causo  of  this  was  the  deterioration  of  the  silver  bath  by 
use.  But  ho  had  used,  and  still  used,  plates  without  any  preservative  at 
all.  If  ho  had  any  particular  thing  that  he  could  not  manage  to  do  by  a 
wet  plate,  he  prepared  a  plate,  washed  it,  dried  it,  and  put  it  away  in 
his  cell  till  wanted.  After  the  picture  was  taken  he  brought  it  home  and 
developed  it ;  and  in  that  way  he  had  scarcely  ever  failed  to  get  a  result 
equal  to  that  obtained  by  wet  plates.  He  could  not  yet  believe  in  Mr. 
Sutton’s  process  being  instantaneous.  He  did  not  think  that  was  possi¬ 
ble,  because  ho  (Mr.  Stuart)  never  succeeded  in  taking  good  instanta¬ 
neous  wet  plates ;  and  ho  woulj}  not  like  to  attempt  to  take  them  dry. 
No  doubt  in  tantancous  pictures  had  been  taken;  but  he  understood  that 
it  depended  on  a  very  nice  balance  of  all  the  chemicals,  and  everything 
being  in  good  order,  and  that  it  was  not  to  bo  met  with  every  day.  With 
reference  to  the  specimens  shown,  they  were  beautifully  clear,  and  there  was 
a  neatni  sa  about  them  that  he  liked  to  see  about  a  photographer’s  work. 

.Mr.  Macti.au  said  Mr.  Stuart  had  spoken  of  having  taken  pictures  by 
a  dry  process  with  a  plain  plate,  washed  without  any  preservative  solu¬ 
tion.  That  had  been  done  for  a  great  many  years,  in  Glasgow,  by  Mr. 
Muirhead,  an  amateur,  who  was  remarkably  successful.  But  those  were 
plates  that  would  not  stand  a  long  time  prepared:  they  soon  deteriorated. 

Mr.  Stuart  said  he  had  heard  of  tho  process  in  question.  He  himself 

•  We  cannot  vouch"  for  the  accuracy  of  our  reporter's  figures  as  given  in  this  report. 

—Eo. 


had  only  employed  it  when  it  was  more  convenient  than  the  wet  process. 
In  regard  to  keeping  qualities,  he  had  had  the  plates  in  the  coll  for  four 
days  before  exposure,  but  still  they  proved  very  good. 

Some  conversation  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  the  subject  of  stains 
on  photographs  was  introduced. 

Mr.  Stuart  said  that  every  professional  photographer  in  Glasgow  had 
seen  the  deeper  shades  of  his  negatives  assuming  a  brown  tint  that  would 
print  white,  and  every  one  knew  that  notwithstanding  all  possible  care  in 
the  washing  that  would  occur.  He  could  get  a  cure  for  it  if  he  knew 
what  the  disease  was. 

Dr.  Taylor  (referring  to  what  had  passed  regarding  Mr.  Muirhead) 
thought  it  was  only  justice  to  that  gentleman  to  state  that  at  least  ten 
years  ago  he  practised  the  process  which  had  been  mentioned  most  suc¬ 
cessfully.  He  (Dr.  Taylor)  was  greatly  interested  in  the  experiment  at 
that  time,  because  he  himself  had  often  tried  the  same  thing,  but  always 
unsuccessfully  or  nearly  so.  Half  a  picture  would  come  out  pretty  well, 
but  the  other  half  would  come  out  strongly  stained.  He  thought  a  groat 
deal  of  the  staining  arose  from  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  dry  film  to 
imbibe  the  silver  equally  again.  One  was  extremely  apt  to  get  ono  part 
more  spongy  than  another  to  take  in  more  silver,  and  then  the  develop¬ 
ment  became  unequal.  If  they  could  moisten  it  again,  and  get  it  to  tako 
the  silver,  they  might  get  the  film  to  restore  itself  a  good  deal  to  its 
former  condition.  He  (Dr.  Taylor)  then  described  a  method  which  he 
recommended  for  intensifying  negatives.  He  said: — Wash  the  film  tho¬ 
roughly  from  the  cyanide  of  potassium  or  hyposulphite  of  soda ;  if  it  is 
not  thoroughly  washed  it  will  give  stains.  Make  a  fresh  aqueous  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  ten  grains  to  the  ounce.  Make  your  plate  moist  from 
the  washing,  pour  on  it  the  solution  of  nitrate  from  a  phial,  and  cause  it 
to  flow  over  and  over  the  plate  till  all  greasiness  disappears,  when  return 
the  solution  to  the  phial.  Then  flash  your  iron  solution  over  it.  If  it  is 
not  yet  intense  enough,  wash  again,  pour  more  silver  over  the  film,  flas 
your  iron  developer  over  it  again,  and  3rou  get  another  distinct  deposit  of 
silver.  You  can  carry  that  on  till  the  plate  is  perfectly  black.  There  is 
no  liability  to  stain  if  you  wash  thoroughly,  and  make  the  silver  flow 
thoroughly  over  the  plate.  He  (Dr.  Taylor)  added  that  he  did  not  know 
whether  he  was  the  inventor  of  this  process  or  not,  but  he  knew  it  was 
the  best  process  that  could  be  adopted  for  intensifying  slides  for  lanterns, 
and  also  for  common  negatives.  He  had  heard  that  Mr.  Wilson  used  a 
process  somewhat  similar. 

Mr.  A.  Robertson  (adverting  to  the’ stains  mentioned  by  Mr.  Stuart) 
said  that  in  Glasgow  he  himself  scarcely  had  any,  whereas,  at  his  place 
at  Renton  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  take  a  negative  without  having 
stains.  Ho  had  found  the  cause  to  be  want  of  washing.  What  he  con¬ 
sidered  suffiicient  washing  in  Glasgow  was  not  enough  in  the  Yale  of 
Leven.  He  should  suppose  the  difference  of  the  water  was  one  great 
thing;  another  thing  might  be  that  he  had  a  lead  cistern  at  Renton, 
whereas  at  Glasgow  he  had  a  wooden  one. 

After  some  further  conversation, 

Mr.  Stuart  proposed  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  make  experi¬ 
ments  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Sutton’s  suggestions  as  to  the  tannin  and 
gum  processes,  and  lay  the  results  before  the  Society. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  a  committee  was  accordingly  appointed 
consisting  of  the  following-  gentlemen: — Dr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Stuart,  Mr. 
Robb,  Mr.  Mactear,  and  Mr.  A.  Robertson. 

Mr.  Stuart  then  exhibited  a  number  of  ingots  of  silver,  weighing  in 
all  about  300  ounces,*  which  he  stated  to  have  been  recovered  from  paper 
cuttings  and  other  waste  produced  on  his  premises  in  the  space  of  four 
months. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Brace,  seconded  by  the  Chairman,  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Sutton  for  his  most  interesting  paper; 
and  notice  of  motion  was  also  given  for  his  election  as  an  honorary 
member  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  meeting  then  separated. 


“Manhattan’s”  Likeness. — Permit  me  to  allude  to  a  matter  that 
occurred  some  months  ago.  A  person  took  my  likeness.  I  sent  a  copy 
to  your  office.  It  was  a  wretched  affair.  During  the  past  week  Friede- 
richs,  our  most  celebrated  photographer,  sent  to  me  a  very  civil  mes¬ 
sage,  asking  as  a  favour  that  I  would  call  at  his  studio,  No.  587,  Broadway, 
and  allow  him  to  take  some  likenesses,  to  be  sent  to  A.  M.  Bailey,  agent 
for  American  photography,  Strand,  London.  Mr.  Friederichs  certainly 
had  a  great  success.  All  pronounce  the  likenesses  to  be  admirable  ones. 
I  enclose  three  different  kinds  taken,  and  of  my  little  daughter  Mary.— 
Standard. 

Photography  and  Mu&der. — In  these  days  of  wonders  we  hesitate  to 
pronounce  anything  impossible,  and  almost  feel  it  a  duty  to  look  gravely 
upon  absurdities  which  we  should  otherwise  most  unhesitatingly  laugh 
to  scorn.  We,  therefore,  assume  a  very  demure  look  and  press  our  lips 
guardedly  together,  as  we  inform  the  reader  that  the  paragraph  concern¬ 
ing  “Photography  and  Murder,”  after  going  the  rounds  of  the  English 
press,  and  travelling — growing  as  it  went — to  France,  now  re-appears 
in  a  new  form  in  the  papers  of  America.  From  these  it  appears  that  one 
Dr.  Sandford  has  absolutely  discovered  the  image  of  a  murderer  by 
photographing  the  retina  of  the  dead  victim’s  eye  ! 

“  Surely  the  pleasure  is  as  great 
In  being  cheated  as  to  cheat.” 

*  Our  reporter,  in  stating  so  large  a  quantity,  must  surely  have  misrepresented  Mr. 
Stuart’s  statement. — Ed. 
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Sxraxmarij  0f  Srixnic. 

In  a  former  “summary”  we  noticed  the  discovery  of  a  new  metal  called 
Indium  by  MM.  Reich  and  Reichter.  The  following  additional  informa¬ 
tion  with  regard  to  it  may,  therefore,  he  of  interest.  The  spectrum  con¬ 
sists  of  two  lines  instead  of  one  as  formerly  supposed  one,  an  intense 
indigo  band,  and  the  second  a  faint  blue  line  more  refrangible  than  the 
former.  The  metal  itself  is  said  to  be  very  soft,  ductile,  and  of  a  lead- 
c-rey  colour.  The  acid  solution  of  its  chloride  gives  no  precipitate 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Ammonia  causes  a  precipitate  of  oxide. 
Dry  chloride  of  indium  is  very  deliquescent.  The  oxide,  when  heated 
with  carbonato  of  soda  in  charcoal,  yields  a  bead  ol  the  metal.  "We 
may  observe  that  this  is  regarded  on  the  Continent  as  a  bond  Jide  dis- 

M.  "Roux,  who  has  recently  analysed  the  water  of  the  Dead  Sea,  states 
that  no  natural  water  contains  so  much  saline  matter — one  litre  ( T7  pints) 
containing  206  grammes  (3172-4  grains).  M.  Roux  finds  that  it  contains 
about  five  times  more  bromine  than  the  waters  of  any  other  sea. 

Mr.  H.  N.  Draper  has  recently  drawn  attention  to  the  remarkable 
solubility  of  many  metallic  oxides  in  solution  of  the  alkaline  citrates. 
The  fact  of  their  being  solvents  for  the  oxides  of  many  metals  has  long 
been  known,  and  also  that  the  chemical  relations  of  the  solutions  so 
produced  are  materially  altered.  Mr.  Draper  has  more  minutely  ex¬ 
amined  the  reactions  of  these  solutions,  and  remarked  the  great  solvent 
power  which  citrate  of  ammonia  possesses  over  metallic  oxides,  such 
as  that  of  bismuth,  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  can  only 
exist  in  a  very  acid  aqueous  solution,  whereas  the  citrate  solution  can  be 
retained  neutral  without  the  fear  of  causing  a  precipitate  by  dilution 
with  water. 

The  eminent  French  chemist,  Devi  lie,  some  time  ago  showed  that  many 
of  the  elementary  bodies  hitherto  supposed  to  be  very  rare  are  in  reality 
very  widely  diffused,  though  hitherto  undetected  in  many  of  the  common 
objects  occurring  around  us,  owing  to  the  want  of  sufficiently  delicate  re¬ 
actions  by  which  to  detect  their  presence.  Mr.  Edward  Riley  has  re¬ 
cently  shown  that  the  iron  produced  in  some  districts  which  have  long 
been  celebrated  for  the  quality  of  metal  turned  out,  owes  much  of  its 
superiority  to  the  fact  that  the  ores  from  which  it  is  obtained  contain 
varying  proportions  of  a  hitherto  rare  metal  —  titanium.  The  same 
author  has  still  more  recently  found  that  the  iron  from  the  Wiltshire 
district  contains  very  appreciable  quantities  of  another  rare  metal — 
vanadium. 

In  strong  meteorites,  and  sometimes  in  meteoric  iron,  small  scales  are 
found,  consisting  of  a  peculiar  phosphide  of  nickel  and  iron,  which  is  a 
distinct  mineral,  and  has  been  called  “ Schreibersite."  M.  Faye,  the  cele¬ 
brated  astronomer,  has  recently  succeeded  in  forming  this  mineral  artifi¬ 
cially  by  heating  together  a  mixture  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  oxide 
of  nickel,  pyrophosphate  of  soda,  silica,  and  carbon,  in  proper  propor¬ 
tions.  The  formation  of  Schreibersite,  under  these  circumstances,  would 
seem  to  show  that  it  is  produced  in  meteorites  under  somewhat  similar 
conditions. 

Mr.  Perkin  has  recently  investigated  the  nature  of  mauve,  the  beautiful 
and  well-known  colouring  matter  discovered  by  him  some  years  ago 
amongst  the  products  of  the  action  of  oxidising  agents  on  aniline.  The 
commercial  crystallised  mauve,  when  dissolved  in  water,  and  its  boiling 
solution  is  treated  with  caustic  potash,  deposits,  on  cooling,  a  black  crys¬ 
talline  body,  which  is  an  organic  base.  This  the  author  proposes  to  call 
“  mauveine.”  It  dissolves  in  alcohol,  giving  a  violet  solution,  which  im- 
mediately  turns  a  magnificent  purple  colour  on  the  addition  of  an  acid. 
“Mauveine”  unites  with  acids,  producing  a  series  of  well-marked  salts,  all 
more  or  less  coloured,  and  producing  a  peculiar  greenish  reflection  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  the  dye  in  a  dry  state. 

Some  time  ago  M.  Cloez  pointed  out  that,  in  the  respiration  of  plants, 
only  the  green  colouring  matter  of  the  leaves  are  concerned  in  the 
decomposition  of  carbonic  acid.  In  a  recent  communication  to  the  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Sciences  the  author  extended  his  examination  to  leaves  of  different 
colours ;  and  the  results  show  that  only  the  green  colouring  matter  has 
the  power  of  effecting  the  resolution  of  carbonic  acid  into  its  elements, 
the  yellow  or  red  pigments  being  without  any  influence. 

As  our  record  of  the  progress  of  the  sciences  in  their  general  and  more 
interesting  aspects  during  the  year  1863  is  now  drawing  to  a  close,  wo 
may  take  this  opportunity  of  noticing  the  appearance  of  one  of  the 
most  important  works  on  scientific  chemistry  which  has  ever  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  country — we  allude  to  Watts’s  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  now 
in  course  of  publication  in  monthly  parts.  To  Mr.  Watts  is  due  the 
credit  of  being  the  first  in  this  country  to  use  and  dcvelope  in  a  sys¬ 
tematic  work  the  new  “unitary  system”  of  chemical  notation  which  has 
been  in  use  for  some  time  past  amongst  scientific  men  both  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  and  at  home.  The  importance  of  this  step  can  hardly  be  over¬ 
estimated.  The  publication  of  this  work  places  within  the  reach  of  all 
not  alone  a  means  of  obtaining  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  leading 
view’s  of  the  day  concerning  matters  connected  with  chemical  or  physi¬ 
cal  science,  but  it  likewise,  as  a  dictionary,  gives  minute  and  accurate 
information  relative  to  the  preparation  of  all  chemicals — pharmaceutic, 
photographic,  or  otherwise:  in  short,  it  is  an  encyclopaedia  of  the  natural 
sciences.  In  his  arduous  undertaking  Mr.  Watts  is  ably  assisted  by  a 
strong  staff  of  contributors,  including  some  of  the  first  chemists  and 
physicists  of  the  day.  E.  J.  R. 


atxfr  Straps. 


The  Royal  Raffaelle  Collection. — The  Fine  Arts  Quarterly  Review 
informs  us  that  H.R.H.  the  late  Prince  Consort,  in  getting  together  his 
Raffaelle  collection,  “  found  that  a  great  number  of  pictures  existed  of 
which  no  engraving  or  lithograph  had  ever  been  published.  In  these 
cases  the  newly-invented  art  of  photography  was  resorted  to  ;  and  all  the 
influence  which  the  high  position  of  the  Prince  and  his  relations  with  the 
different  courts  of  Europe  could  give  him  was  employed  to  procure  pho¬ 
tographic  copies  of  these  unengraved  pictures,  whether  they  could  be  met 
with  in  public  or  private  collections,  either  in  England  or  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent.  Thanks  to  the  liberality  of  the  possessors  or  trustess,  who  gene¬ 
rally  most  willingly  entrusted  them  to  the  photographers  commissioned 
by  the  Prince,  there  are  not  few  known  or  important  pictures  which  are 
not  represented  in  the  Raffaelle  collection  at  Windsor.  In  some  cases 
where  the  tone  of  the  picture  was  such  as  to  give  little  more  than  the 
outlines,  the  photograph  was  touched  after  the  original  by  a  competent 
artist,  in  order  to  insure  as  truthful  a  representation  as  possible.  * 
Messrs.  Becker  and  Ruland — the  authors  of  this  article — then  speak  of 
the  drawings  which  were  the  preliminary  studies  for  such  pictures,  and 
add — “  what  lessons  in  art  might  not  be  learned  by  placing  beside  any  one 
of  his  pictures  an  original  sketch  of  its  composition,  wliich  he  had  aban¬ 
doned  in  consequence  of  his  subsequent  studies,  that  led  him  to  adopt  a 
totally  different  arrangement  of  the  principal  figures.  The  remarks  apply 
with  scarcely  diminished  force  to  well-executed  facsimiles.”  The  Prince 
also  increased  his  selection  by  exchanging  photographs  of  his  own  drawings 
for  photographs  of  other  drawings  not  in  his  possession ;  “  and  this  he  did 
not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  materials  for  his  great  undertaking, 
but  also  he  found  that  because  the  inducement  thus  presented  was  generally 
sufficient  to  lead  to  the  photographing  of  the  drawings,  which  were  by  this 
means  made  accessible  to  the  public  at  large.”  In  some  of  these  cases  the 
negatives  were  given  into  the  possession  of  the  Prince,  with  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  they  would  be  only  used  for  H.R.H.’s  own  private  purpose ;  in 
others,  the  proprietors  of  the  pictures  or  drawings,  retained  the  negatives, 
and  in  those  which  were  of  a  more  liberal  kind,  some  publisher  received 
permission  to  publish  them  for  the  benefit  of  art-students  or  the  public. 
The  negatives  from  the  Prince’s  own  drawings  were  given  to  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  for  publication  at  the  mere  cost  of  their  production. 
These  negatives  have  now  returned  into  the  Royal  Library,  and  facsimiles 
are  to  be  produced  by  photography  in  carbon  or  some  permanent  process. 

Aut  Criticism. — The  real  progress  of  every  branch  of  art,  high  or 
low,  and  of  photography  in  a  special  degree,  cannot  but  be  accelerated 
by  everything  which  tends  to  popularise  a  genuine  knowledge  of  the 
principles  upon  which  excellence  in  art  is  based.  We  hail,  therefore, 
some  original  remarks  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Cornhill  Magazine 
with  great  pleasure,  as  one  of  the  earliest  steps  in  a  right  direction.  In  an 
article  upon  art-criticism  it  is  justly  said  of  those  who  write  on  art : — It 
“  may  be  doubted  whether  all  or  even  a  large  proportion  of  them  are 
qualified  by  previous  study  to  form  opinions  whose  publication  are 
desirable.  It  would  be  interesting  to  have  an  authentic  list  of  anonymous 
art-critics,  to  know  what  are  their  usual  avocations,  and  what  proportion 
of  their  lives  has  been  devoted  to  the  study  of  art.  Ferdinand  de' 
Lasteyrie  tells  us  that  fewer  qualifications  are  required  from  Parisian 
art-critics  than  from  any  other  writers  of  the  French  press ;  that  the 
most  inexperienced  youths  begin  with  the  criticism  of  pictures,  which  is 
considered  to  require  so  small  a  stock  of  information  and  so  little  judgment 
that  any  raw  boy  may  imdertake  it.”  Such  a  description,  judging  by  the 
character  of  the  critiques  which  appear  in  the  pages  of  various  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  English  press,  has  its  application  to  London  as  well  as  Paris  ; 
and  in  no  point  is  this  more  apparent  than  the  gross  ignorance  of  art 
displayed  in  the  usual  disparaging  comments  upon  art-photography. 
But,  as  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  “  many  persons  interested  in  the  fine 
arts  are  beginning  to  feel  that  a  great  change  must  before  long  come 
over  the  tone  of  current  art-criticism  ;  that  the  duties  of  the  ordinary 
critic  will  be  better  understood  and  more  worthily  fulfilled,  and  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  critic  and  the  artist  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  relation 
between  the  critic  and  the  public  on  the  other,  will  become  sounder  and 
more  serviceable  than  heretofore.”  The  writer  moreover  announces  the 
need  of  a  feature  entirely  novel — if  we  except  the  works  of  Ruskin — in 
art-criticism,  namely,  the  instruction  of  the  public  in  the  theoretical  know¬ 
ledge  of  art ;  for  says  he  or  she,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  really  informed 
teacher  has  “  first  to  persuade  his  less  informed  readers  that  painting 
is  not  a  simple  matter,  but  a  very  deep  and  subtle  compound  of  several 
sciences  with  poetry ;  next,  that  they  are  themselves  as  yet  more  or 
less  ignorant  of  painting  ;  and,  thirdly,  that  he,  the  critic,  knows  enough 
'of  the  subject  to  be  a  trustworthy  teacher  and  guide.”  It  is  most 
truthfully  added  that,  “  when  people  are  ignorant  of  art,  they  are  usually 
so  to  that  degree  that  they  are  not  even  aware  of  their  own  ignorance.” 
Of  the  light,  jaunty,  knowing  kind  of  criticism  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar,  and  one  of  the  almost  invariable  accompaniments  of  which  is 
scorn  of  photography,  the  author  remarks  : — “  When  men  are  quite  in 
earnest  they  are  never  frivolous  or  flippant and  the  main  object  should 
not  be  the  producing  “  telling  remarks  about  pictures,  and  saying  as  many 
smart  things  as  he  can  find  a  pretext  for,”  which  “  appear  to  be  quite 
purposeless,  and  only  intended  to  leave  an  impression  that  the  writer 
must  be  rather  a  sha™  fellow.” 

*  e  have  seen  one  of  me  photographs  in  this  collection,  which  was  taken  and  touched 
by  Mr.  Rejlauder,  and  it  is  certainly  wonderfully  true  to  the  original. 
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Jfarap  Cxrraspnirma. 

Paris,  Dec.  10,  1863. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society  of  the  4th 
instant,  M.  Placet  communicated  the  following  heliographic  en¬ 
graving  process : — 

A  picture  of  the  cliche  to  be  engraved  is  printed  on  a  glass,  then 
covered  with  a  sensitive  coating  (such  as  bitumen  of  Judea),  and 
exposed  to  the  light  with  the  glass  uppermost.  It  is  now  plunged 
into  the  solvent,  composed  of  oil  of  naptha  and  benzole.  The 
portions  which  have  become  insoluble  by  light  are  thrown  into 
relief  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  light  that  has  passed 
through  each  part  of  the  cliche.  A  cast  is  taken,  sunk  or  in  relief, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  cliche ,  the  matter  employed,  and 
the  length  of  exposure  to  the  light. 

The  bitumen  gives  great  delicacy  to  the  engraving,  but  little 
relief ;  to  obtain  which  it  is  better  to  emply  a  mixture  of  gelatine 
and  bichromate  of  potash  or  of  ammonia. 

If,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  soluble  portions,  the  relief  appears 
insufficient  and  transparent,  it  may  be  increased  by  applying  a 
fresh  sensitive  coating,  and  by  operating  entirely  as  at  first. 

A  picture  on  paper  serves  equally  well,  if  the  paper  is  ren¬ 
dered  transparent  and  impermeable  to  the  solvent.  Thus,  when 
bitumen  is  the  sensitive  matter  employed,  the  paper  is  prepared 
by  being  dipped  into  a  solution  of  gelatine  or  gum-dextrine,  &c. 
The  solvent  has  no  action  on  these  substances  ;  besides,  they  are 
easily  cleared  off  the  picture,  when  once  the  operation  is  termina¬ 
ted. 

If  it  be  not  wished  to  operate  on  the  proof  itself,  the  following  is 
the  method  to  be  adopted  : — 

First  Method. — A  sensitive  coating  is  given  to  a  thin  plate  of 
glass,  mica,  gelatine,  paper,  horn,  oil- cloth,  or  any  other  trans¬ 
parent  body,  and  the  impression  is  given  on  the  uncoated  side. 
As  the  coagulation  commences  from  the  plate  outwards,  the  whole 
image  remains,  after  washing,  fixed  thereon. 

Second  Method. — Two  or  several  coatings  of  collodion  are  applied 
to  a  glass,  then  a  layer  of  bichromated  gelatine.  After  the  drying 
and  loosening  the  edges  of  the  gelatine,  it  comes  off  easily,  bring¬ 
ing  with  it  the  collodion,  for  the  two  bodies  make  but  one. 

Exposure  to  the  light  takes  place  under  a  cliche  on  the  collodion 
side.  On  this  same  collodionised  surface  is  placed  a  metallic  plate 
covered  with  some  glutinous  matter.  The  two  are  passed  be¬ 
tween  the  rollers  of  a  press,  and  the  sheet  becomes  perfectly 
attached,  the  gelatinised  imprinted  surface  being  uppermost  and  in 
the  conditions  necessary  for  subjection  to  the  action  of  the  solvent. 

A  single  coating  of  collodion  will  not  always  suffice  for  removing 
the  sheet  of  gelatine  with  ease.  The  collodion,  also,  may  be  re¬ 
placed  by  any  other  substance  possessing  analogous  properties. 

After  exposure  it  is  advisable  to  give  a  coating  of  varnish  to 
the  collodion,  in  order  to  render  the  adherence  between  it  and  the 
metallic  plate  stronger. 

Third  Method. — Upon  a  thin  and  veiy  level  metallic  plate  is 
spread  some  sensitive  matter — bichromated  gelatine,  for  instance. 
When  dry,  a  layer  of  collodion  is  applied,  and  the  exposure  takes 
place  under  a  cliche.  Then  comes  another  layer  of  collodion  mixed 
with  varnish,  or  of  varnish  alone ;  and,  lastly,  over  all  is  poured 
a  mixture  of  wax  and  resin  of  one  or  two  centimetres’  thickness, 
or  else  a  metallic  plate  is  applied  and  fixed,  as  in  the  preceding  case. 

After  cooling,  the  thin  metallic  plate  may  easily  be  removed, 
leaving  the  gelatine  intact  and  adhering,  with  the  non-insolated 
surface  uppermost.  The  rest  is  as  before. 

The  first  coating  of  collodion  would  penetrate  less  uniformly 
into  the  gelatine  if  applied  after  insolation,  for  the  light  renders 
the  parts  that  it  strikes  less  permeable. 

A  large  number  of  other  bodies  may  be  substituted  for  the  col¬ 
lodion  and  the  mixture  of  wax  and  resin  with  more  or  less  ad¬ 
vantage. 

The  object  of  the  wax-and-resin  coating  is  to  maintain  the  en¬ 
graving  on  a  very  level  ground,  by  preventing  the  collodion  from 
warping,  and  so  deforming  the  image.  It  may  be  dispensed  with 
by  combining  several  layers  of  collodion  and  varnish,  so  as  to 
annul  the  contraction  and  dilation. 

The  solvent — acting,  as  above  stated,  upon  the  non-insolated 
side — commences  by  swelling  the  portions  that  have  not  been  acted 
ou,  and  produces  a  very  good  and  clear  relief,  of  which  in  many 
cases  a  cast  may  be  taken,  and  that  without  excluding  the  further 
action  of  tho  solvent  for  the  obtaining  of  an  engraving  of  a 
contrary  kind  to  the  first.  Thus,  a  single  sensitive  coating  may 
produce  two  engravings — one  by  the  swelling  of  the  parts  that 
have  remained  soluble,  and  the  other  by  their  solution. 


Besides  the  two  substances  mentioned  as  examples,  namely, 
bitumen  of  Judea  and  bichromated  gelatine,  use  may  be  made  of 
other  substances,  vegetable  or  animal — such  as  resin,  gum,  albumen, 
dextrine,  gluten,  caseine — which  are  sensitive  to  the  light  by  them¬ 
selves  or  when  mixed  with  one  or  several  salts,  such  as  the  salts  of 
gold,  silver,  uranium,  chrome,  iron,  the  sulphurets,  the  iodides, 
tartaric  acid,  oxalic  acid,  sal  ammoniac,  &c.,  &c. 

The  operations  are  simplified  by  the  use  of  any  substance  which, 
at  first  insoluble,  becomes  soluble  under  the  action  of  the  light, 
such  as  the  mixtures  of  gelatine,  gum,  albumen,  &c.,  with  a 
maximum  quantity  of  tartarate  of  iron.  Some  other  bodies  like¬ 
wise  possess  this  property. 

The  solvent  acts,  in  this  case,  upon  the  insolated  surface, 
and  bites  into  it,  as  the  acid  does  in  aquafortis  etching.  There 
is,  however,  this  advantage — that  the  solvent  gives  to  each 
“  strobe  ”  but  just  the  value  that  is  assigned  to  it  by  the  corres¬ 
ponding  intensity  of  the  cliche. 

The  design  having  been  obtained  as  above  indicated,  and  in 
conditions  appropriate  to  the  use  to  be  made  of  it,  may  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  suitable  surfaces,  and  be  kept  in  reserve  for  etching 
by  acids,  or  for  receiving  a  metallic  deposit  by  means  of  the  gal- 
vano-plastic  process  or  otherwise. 

Enamels  may  be  produced  by  transfer,  or  otherwise  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  vitrifiable  matters  into  the  composition  of  the  sensitive 
coating,  or  by  the  application  of  such  matters  to  the  relieved  parts 
after  their  formation. 

We  may  coat  the  whole  surface  of  a  picture  in  relief  with 
unctious  ink,  then  dissolve  the  salient  portions,  which  take  with 
them  the  ink  that  covers  them ;  and,  lastly,  transfer  to  stone  or 
zinc,  and  operate  as  in  ordinary  lithography. 

Many  other  means  may  be  employed  for  the  practical  application 
of  the  principles  on  which  is  based  this  heliographic  engraving  pro¬ 
cess.  These  principles  can  be  summed  up  thus : — 

1st.  The  use  of  substances  which  the  light  renders  insoluble; 
the  application  of  the  sensitive  coating  to  a  suitable  surface, 
and  on  the  side  which  receives  the  direct  luminous  action ;  the 
application  of  the  solvent  to  the  opposite  surface ;  the  casting 
and  galvano-plastic  reproduction  of  the  relief  formed  either  by  the 
swelling  or  by  the  solution  of  the  parts  not  acted  on. 

2nd.  The  use  of  subtances  which,  at  first  insoluble,  become 
soluble  under  the  action  of  light;  the  solution  of  the  swelling 
of  the  parts  acted  on ;  the  casting  and  galvano-plastic  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  relief  formed. 

In  fine,  by  these  methods,  and  without  the  intervention  of  the 
draughtsman  or  the  engraver,  may  be  obtained  photographic 
drawings  in  unctuous  ink,  which  may  then  be  lithographed;  vitri¬ 
fied  photographs,  plates  for  printing  and  for  enamels,  in  fact,  every 
kind  of  engraved  surface  applicable  to  ornamentation. 

ERNEST  LACAN. 


Philadelphia,  November  28 th,  1863. 

Photography  in  the  machine-shop  has  become  a  fixed  institution 
in  America,  and  of  great  use  it  is  too.  On  our  railroads  it  is  being 
used  to  some  extent.  The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  railroad,  with 
the  mechanical  department  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  James 
Millholland,  has  for  some  years  been  building  its  own  engines, 
adapting  them  to  their  own  especial  wants,  and  rendering  them  as 
simple  and  effective  as  possible.  As  the  business  of  the  line  is 
mainly  in  coal — about  seventy  thousand  tons  per  week  being  the 
average — and  most  of  this  reaching  the  city  at  night  or  early  in 
the  morning,  it  is  necessary  to  have  great  power  at  hand  near  the 
terminus  to  handle  the  cars  and  prevent  the  line  from  being  clogged. 
At  the  Falls  of  the  Schuylkill  the  line  branches,  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  coal  is  passed  over  to  Richmond,  a  portion  of  Philadelphia 
devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the  coal  shipping  trade.  At  the  falls 
Mr.  Millholland  has  placed  an  engine  weighing  forty-five  tons  to  do 
the  local  business,  and  push  the  trains  up  a  great  incline  towards 
Richmond.  As  there  are  many  peculiarities  about  this  engine  he  had 
photographs  taken  of  it,  as  he  has  had  of  other  engines.  On  the  back 
of  the  mount  he  writes  the  particulars  of  its  weight,  number  of  driv¬ 
ing  wheels  connected,  and  size  of  cylinder,  fire  surface,  &c.  This  is 
important  information,  and  the  photographs  are  of  inestimable 
value.  One  day  he  proposed  to  your  correspondent  that  he  should 
try  his  hand  on  this  monster  engine,  and  as  an  inducement  so  to 
do  he  proposed  that  he  should  take  a  trip  to  Reading  on  a  little 
engine  called  the  “Ariel” — a  locomotive  and  car  combined — and 
that  he  should  take  with  him  his  wife  and  little  ones,  spend  the 
day  on  the  road,  taking  pictures  with  his  camera  of  all  that  was 
interesting. 
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To  one  shut  up  in  a  machine-shop  from  morning  till  night  this 
could  prove  no  other  than  an  agreeable  recreation,  and  the  invita¬ 
tion  was  accepted  with  pleasure.  So  one  afternoon  of  as  beau¬ 
tiful  a  day  as  ever  shone,  Mr.  Millholland,  Jun.  (who  is  an  amateur 
photographer,  too)  came  down  and  reported  that  the  Ariel  was 
ready  for  the  trip  next  morning. 

That  night  we  had  a  busy  time  arranging  all  the  apparatus  and 
cleaning  a  large  stock  of  plates.  In  the  morning  the  Ariel’s 
whistle  greeted  us  at  the  point  nearest  to  our  home,  and  soon  we 
were  all  stowed  away.  A  little  feminine  fear  was  expressed  when 
it  was  evident  that  one  of  the  spring-seated  ottomans  in  the  car 
covered  the  boiler,  and  that  that  bright  brass  column  in  the  centre 
was  the  smoke-pipe ;  but  Mr.  M.  soon  calmed  all  fears  with  the 
assurance  that  it  had  been  in  use  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and 
had  never  exploded  yet.  Presently  the  eight  a.m.  express  train 
thundered  past  us,  and  a  signal  to  the  switch-tender  soon  put  us 
on  the  same  track,  and  we  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  passenger 
train. 

The  sun  was  shining  brightly  when  we  started,  but  as  soon  as 
we  reached  the  river  banks  and  began  to  skirt  along  the  Schuyl¬ 
kill  wo  found  ourselves  in  a  dense  fog.  Peaching  the  falls  the 
great  engine  was  standing  waiting  for  the  down  trains  of  coal, 
thirteen  of  which,  each  about  one-third  of  a  mile  long,  were  to 
arrive  that  morning.  The  fog  cleared  away  a  little,  and  running 
on  to  a  siding  we  made  ready  to  try  what  a  globe  lens  would  do 
on  a  whole  plate. 

The  developing  box,  made  on  the  plan  of  Mr.  Carbutt’s — but 
without  any  legs,  as  was  described  in  a  recent  letter — was  hung  to 
a  telegraph  pole  and  a  plate  soon  tried.  JBut  oh !  horror  !  the 
over-charged  atmosphere  condensed  its  moisture  on  the  plate 
in  big  drops,  and  never  did  collodion  curdle  and  play  such  freaks 
as  that  did. 

Some  trials,  however,  and  some  coaxing  produced  passable 
results,  and  we  moved  on  towards  Norristown. 

Here  two  stereographs  were  taken,  the  dark  box  finding  its 
support  on  the  side  of  a  coal-car.  From  thence  we  hurried  to 
Valley  Forge.  This  was  a  point  of  great  interest  to  us  all,  and 
even  the  little  ones  were  glad  to  leave  the  car  and  wander  about 
the  old  camping  ground;  for  there,  on  that  sloping  hill-side,  the 
tents  were  pitched  in  which  Washington’s  brave  army  passed  so 
dreary  a  winter,  and  that  old  stone  house  in  the  valley  was  his 
head-quarters.  Two  pictures  were  secured  here,  but  more  are  to 
be  taken  on  some  future  day ;  for  Valley  Forge  with  its  history  is 
not  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  slice  of  a  seventy-mile  trip  in  one  day. 

Then  we  passed  through  Phoenixville,  close  by  the  chimney  of 
the  iron  works  where  are  made  the  wrought  iron  field  pieces  now 
used  in  the  Federal  army,  and  which  same  guns  Mr.  Shriver  calls 
“  Uncle  Sam’s  composive  measures.”  Just  as  you  pass  this  latter 
place  the  road  burrows  through  a  hill,  forming  a  tunnel  some  fifteen 
hundred  feet  long,  at  the  extreme  end  of  which  is  a  bridge  cross¬ 
ing  the  Schuylkill  river — the  tunnel’s  mouth  looking  like  a  rat- 
hole  in  the  face  of  the  bluff  from  a  distance,  and  the  bridge 
forming  the  only  access  to  it.  Here  the  river  winds  around  the 
rocky  hill,  presenting  a  scene  of  surpassing  beauty.  We  stopped 
at  the  entrance  of  the  tunnel,  and  on  the  signal-man’s  little  house 
hung  up  the  tent.  The  camera  looked  down  the  river,  along  the 
steep  rocks,  and  through  the  tunnel,  showing  daylight  in  a  little 
speck  at  the  extreme  end. 

While  here  the  down  train  came  rushing  along,  dragging  its 
length  like  a  snake  into  the  hole  in  the  rocks,  its  deafening  sound 
being  smothered  as  soon  as  its  hindmost  car  was  lost  to  sight  in 
the  dark  cave.  Used  as  I  have  been  to  engines  and  all  that  per¬ 
tains  to  them,  the  rush  of  an  express  train  has  lost  none  of  its 
awful  sublimity. 

Only  one-half  of  our  road  had  by  this  time  been  passed  over, 
and  we  were  anxious  to  reach  the  Never-sink  Mountains  while 
there  was  still  light  enough  to  work.  So  we  spent  some  little  time 
noting  the  mile-stones  as  we  passed,  and  talking  about  the  wonders 
of  railways  and  railway  travelling.  Here  were  we  flying  over  the 
rails  at  a  speed  of  thirty  miles  an  hour,  with  nothing  to  hold  us  on 
the  track  but  the  flange  on  the  wheel.  How  little  would  it  take  to 
throw  the  engine  off,  and  yet  how  seldom  does  such  an  accident 
occui  !  One  feels  this  all  the  more  wdien  standing  at  a  bow  win¬ 
dow  light  over  the  “  cow  catcher,”  with  a  clear  and  unobstructed 
view  of  the  rails  as  the  engine  rushes  over  them. 

Once  stopping  to  take  in  wood  and  water,  we  looked  in  at  a  fine 
pumping-engine,  and  had  it  put  in  motion  to  see  its  action.  Then 
we  hurried  on  towards  the  mountains,  which  were  soon  in  view ; 
and  on  a  hill  of  conglomerate  we  took  the  first  look  at  the  sweeping- 
curve  of  Never-sink  Hills.  We  walked  on  some  distance  across 


the  little  hill,  and  the  Ariel  followed  us  to  the  other  side.  Here  I 
could  not  avoid  being  struck  with  the  system  we  had  unconsciously 
fallen  into  in  that  one  day’s  practice.  I  erected  the  tent;  Mr. 
Millholland  selected  the  views,  set  up  the  camera,  and  focussed ; 
the  fireman  of  the  engine  was  at  my  side  with  a  bucket  of  clear 
water  from  the  tank — each  having  taken  his  own  part  without  pre¬ 
meditation.  The  children  gathered  ferns  and  fall  flowers  for  their 
mother,  and  picked  up  minerals  for  their  eldest  brother. 

After  leaving  this  beautiful  spot  we  skirted  around  the  hills,  and 
soon  looked  back  at  the  last  stopping  place  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  semicircle.  Here  a  train  came  in  sight  on  our  track.  It 
was  signalled  to  stop  ;  but  before  a  plate  was  ready  a  second  train 
of  empty  coal  cars  came  in  view  too.  It  was  signalled  also,  and 
in  our  picture  was  shown  a  river  flowing  below,  a  railroad  with 
cars  extending  for  nearly  half-a-mile,  and  high  mountains  looking 
down  over  all — a  grand  sight.  But  trains  must  not  be  kept  wait¬ 
ing  too  long,  so  we  were  soon  in  Beading,  and  were  welcomed  most 
cordially  by  Mr.  Millholland,  Sen.  His  turn  was  to  come  the  next 
day,  and  his  orders  were  soon  given  to  have  the  Ariel  ready  at 
seven  the  following  morning,  and  to  telegraph  to  the  plains  for 
another  engine  to  be  ready  there. 

We  were  to  run  up  the  road  fifty  miles  further,  and  take  pictures 
from  the  tops  of  the  mountains ;  but  this  part  of  the  programme 
was  not  to  be  carried  out,  for  the  clouds  which  had  been  threaten¬ 
ing  all  day  began  to  send  down  large  drops,  and  in  the  morning  it 
was  raining  in  torrents.  The  telegraph,  too,  told  us  that  the  rain 
was  general,  so  the  best  part  of  the  “  spree  ”  was  spoiled.  Pho¬ 
tography  could  be  talked  about,  however,  and  plans  made  for 
future  excursions.  And  then,  in  the  admirably-arranged  workshops 
at  Reading  there  was  plenty  for  a  mechanic  to  see  and  much  to 
speak  about,  while  examining  the  engines  in  all  their  stages  of  pro¬ 
gress,  and  noting  how  a  master  mind  like  Mr.  Millholland’s  had 
been  perfecting  the  best  system  of  engines  for  the  purpose,  and  in 
perfecting  too  the  most  economical  arrangement  of  anthracite-coal¬ 
burning  locomotives.  When  the  rain  had  ceased  we  took  a  long 
walk,  and  saw  many  views  which  some  day  will  find  their  way 
into  the  collections. 

The  following  day  we  returned  home  well  pleased  with  our 
journey,  with  spirits  lightened  by  our  little  relaxation  from  busi¬ 
ness  cares,  but  with  a  longing  to  see  more  and  do  more  at  some 
future  time.  Were  I  not  writing  for  a  journal  expressly  devoted 
to  photography,  I  should  much  like  to  describe  some  little  of  what 
was  learned  in  that  day’s  ride — of  the  engines  and  the  road,  and 
of  the  management  of  both  ;  but  I  fear  it  would  be  out  of  place 
here.  I  know  not  if  many  of  my  readers  have  ever  taken  a  photo¬ 
graphic  excursion  on  a  locomotive.  I  can  assure  them  it  is  very 
pleasant,  and  I  should  advise  them  to  try  it  by  all  means.  To  do  so 
they  will  only  have  to  secure  an  engine  and  a  clear  road;  and,  as 
there  are  a  great  many  railroads  and  a  great  many  locomotives  in  the 
world,  no  doubt  they  can  be  accommodated.  But  when  they  do  try 
it,  let  me  advise  them  not  to  take  quite  so  long  a  journey  as  we 
did.  Seventy  miles  is  too  much  of  a  good  thing  to  leave  sufficient 
time  for  photography  on  a  short  winter’s  day.  Wishing  them  as 
much  pleasure  as  we  had, — I  am,  with  due  regard, 

COLEMAN  SELLERS. 


(Ebnrtspuuhetixc. 

K5“  We  are  at  all  times  willing  to  assist  our  Correspondents  to  the 
utmost  of  our  ability,  but  we  can  only  do  so  through  the  medium 
of  the  Journal.  We  cannot  give  private  replies  except  to  personal 
friends. 


iajnjnjjn  TLATES  WITH  ALKALINE  DEVELOPMENT. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir,— I  have  just  been  reading  your  remarks  on  my  paper,  which  you 
wore  kind  enough  to  insert  in  your  last  number,  and  you  must  permit 
me,  if  you  please,  to  offer  a  word  or  two  of  explanation. 

You  say  that,  in  comparing  the  sensitiveness  of  my  dry  plates  to  that 
of  good  wet  collodion  plates,  I  have  been  somewhat  indefinite.  Possibly. 
But  how  could  I  by  any  better  way  express  the  idea  which  I  wished  to 
convey  ?  By  “  good  wet  collodion  plate  ’  ’  I  mean  one  prepared  with  the  best 
chemicals,  and,  if  you  like,  developed  with  iron.  Take  the  most  sensitive 
wet  plate  that  can  be  prepared,  and  developed  to  a  good  dense  negative 
and  !  believe  my  dry  plates  would  be  as  sensitive  as  that. 

Next,  about  Mr.  Fothergill’s  new  rapid  dry  process.  I  am  really 
under  no  misapprehension  on  that  subject.  How  can  I  be,  when  I  was 
the  first  to  publish  the  process  from  particulars  supplied  to  me  by  Mr. 

yiB  .see  by  referring  to  my  Notes  of  October 
loth,  that  Mr.  Fothergill  in  his  own  letter  therein  published  states  the 
source  from  which  he  denyed  his  first  idea  of  the  process.  But  you  will 
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agree  with  me  that  to  suggest  is  one  thing,  and  to  publish  a  good  and 
complete  formula,  the  result  of  close  experiment,  another.  I  am  surely 
quite  justified  in  calling  the  process  in  question  Mr.  Fothergill’s,  and 
not  Mr.  Hannaford’s.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  on  the  strength  of  my 
having  formerly  suggested  that  printing  ink  could  he  removed  from 
white  paper  by  peculiar  treatment  I  were  to  lay  claim  to  Sir  Henry 
James’s  process,  would  not  you  he  one  of  the  first  to  cry  “shame?” 
There  is  an  immense  deal  of  credit  due  to  anyone  who  takes  up  a  sugges¬ 
tion  and  works  it  out  to  a  successful  result. 

I  see  some  of  your  correspondents  are  discussing  the  question  of 
methylated  collodion.  I  have  found  it  possible,  by  means  of  filtration 
through  charcoal,  and  distillation  with  lime,  to  render  methylic  ether 
fit  for  photographic  purposes ;  but  I  believe  much  of  the  commercial 
collodion  to  be  very  impure,  and  that  is  why  recourse  is  so  commonly  had 
to  iron  development  and  after-intensifying.  With  pure  chemicals  no 
after -intensifying  is  ever  necessary,  whether  you  develope  with  iron  or 
pyrogallic  acid ;  and  it  is  only  with  chemicals  in  this  pure  state  that 
anyone  is  likely  to  succeed  with  rapid  dry  collodion.  If  you  cannot 
obtain  sufficient  density  at  one  operation,  it  will  be  impossible  to  prepare 
rapid  dry  plates  with  that  sample  of  chemicals. 

You  object  to  my  process  that  it  does  not  seem  to  be  an  advance  on 
Major  Russell's.  Now,  if  I  understand  the  Major,  he  has  not  found 
bromo-iodised  dry  collodion  plates  so  rapid  as  bromised  ones ;  but  my 
experience  is  the  opposite  of  this.  He  seems  to  succeed  where  I  have 
failed,  and  I  to  have  succeeded  where  he  has  failed.  Hitherto  I  have  had 
nothing  but  failures  with  bromised  collodion ;  and  if,  by-and-by,  I  should 
be  tempted  to  return  to  this  process,  it  will  be  purely  as  a  matter  of  chemical 
curiosity,  for  the  idea  of  a  sixty-grain  bath  and  ten  minutes’  immersion 
and  a  feeble  negative  laboriously  built  up  by  long  development  and  push¬ 
ing  with  silver,  are  not  the  simplifications  of  which  I  am  in  search.  I 
was  not  particularly  sorry  to  see  that  Mr.  Dawson  had  been  as  unfortu¬ 
nate  with  bromised  collodion  as  I  have  myself. 

The  alkaline  development  of  dry  plates  is,  I  think,  the  most  important 
improvement  that  has  turned  up  in  practical  photography  for  some  years, 
and  I  hope  you  will  give  it  your  attention,  and  keep  your  readers  always 
on  the  qui  vive  about  it. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  wish  you,  and  3-our  readers  as  well,  “A  merry 
Christmas  and  a  happy  New  Year;’*  and  may  this  letter  be  the  healing  of 
all  the  little  differences  that  have  occurred  between  3-011  and  me,  and  let 
us  pull  together  next  3-ear  more  amicably  than  heretofore.  If  I  have 
wronged  you  in  any  way  >13-  word  or  thought  accept  my  apology,  made 
at  this  auspicious  season,  and  when  you  are  recovering  from  domestic 
trouble. — I  am,  yours,  &c.  THOMAS  SUTTON. 

Jersey ,  December  2,  1863. 

[We  do  not  quarrel  with  the  comparison  above  given  as  “indefinite;” 
and,  if  the  dry  plates  be  as  sensitive  as  “the  most  sensitive  wet  plate  that 
can  be  prepared,”  the  much-desired  result  has  been  attained. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Fothergill’s  excellent  process  with  Mr.  Hanna¬ 
ford’s  modification,  we  only  differ  from  our  correspondent  in  his  designa¬ 
tion  of  it  as  “new.”  He  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  he  was  the  first 
to  publish  it,  as  it  was  actually  in  use  by  several  amateurs  two  years  ago, 
and  was  commended  for  its  uniformity  of  action.  Certainty  to  Mr. 
Fothergill  is  due  the  honour  of  the  process,  for  he  enunciated  the  princi¬ 
ple  upon  which  it  turns.  Mr.  Hannaford  introduced  a  very  convenient 
modification  of  manipulation.  We  cannot  regard  the  mere  variation 
of  formula!  as  “new”  matter;  and  the  modification  was  not  merely 
“suggested”  but  put  into  actual  practice  by  many.  With  regard  to 
methylated  ether  we  are  glad  to  find  our  views  are  pretty  much  in 
accordance  with  those  of  our  correspondent.  Mixing  with  linseed  oil, 
and  distilling  over  half  the  quantity  will,  we  are  assured,  render  the 
portion  that  comes  over  very  pure. 

That  we  have  met  with  some  injustice  at  the  hands  of  our  correspon¬ 
dent  he  has  already  admitted  in  a  private  letter  of  apology  received  from 
him  some  months  ago.  A  fault  admitted  and  regretted  is  already  half 
atoned  for;  and  we  are  not  at  any  rate  of  a  disposition  to  “nurse  a 
grievance.”  We  therefore  cordially  reciprocate  our  correspondent’s  good 
wishes  ;  and,  though  we  are  sure  to  differ  from  him  upon  some  matters  of 
opinion,  we  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  each  enjoy  his  own  opinion 
without  thinking  or  expressing  himself  hardly  of  the  other.  May  our 
differences  sharpen  our  wit3  and  blunt  our  animosity ! — Ed.] 


TANNIN  PLATES,  &c. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — 1.  In  your  experience  are  tannin  plates  more  sensitive  with  the 
tannin  ivashed  off  than  by  letting  the  tannin  remain  on  ? 

2.  I  am  not  very  successful  with  tannin  plates.  The  picture  generalty 
comes  out  rapidly  at  first,  but  faint,  and  takes  a  great  deal  of  intensifying, 
and  if  I  continue  the  intensifying  long  enough  to  get  the  details  well 
rendered  there  is  sure  to  be  a  deposit  of  a  greyish  colour  on  the  dark 
parts  or  shadows.  I  use  forty  grains  of  citric  acid  to  ten  grains  of 
nitrate  of  silver  and  one  ounce  of  water,  and  conduct  the  developing  and 
intensifying  precisely  as  advised  by  Major  Russell  in  his  last  edition.  I 
do  not  flunk  I  over-expose  the  plates ;  I  only  give  just  sufficient  time  to 
get  all  the  detail  impressed.  With,  for  instance,  a  light-coloured  house 
surrounded  with  masses  of  dark  shrubs,  such  as  laurels,  yews,  &c.,  and 
in  the  foreground  grass  with  flower  beds,  I  use  a  pair  of  Dallmeyer’s 
four  and  a-half  inch  focus  stereoscopic  view  lenses.  The  time  of  the 


year  was  September,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  the  sun  behind  mo  and 
shining  on  the  house  &c.,  at  intervals;  time  of  exposure  four  minutes. 

3.  I  have  used  two  kinds  of  baths — a  thirty-grain,  ver}-  slightly  acid 
with  nitric  acid,  and  a  thirty-five  grain,  very  slightly  acid  with  acetic 
acid.  Which  would  you  consider  the  best  ?  I  do  not  observe  much  differ¬ 
ence  in  them  myself. 

4.  I  have  used  either - ’s  or  ****’s  bromo-iodised  collodion.  Which 

do  you  like  best  ? 

5.  Do  you  think  the  collodion  advised  by  Mr.  Dawson,  in  page  470  of 
The  British  Journal  of  Photography  for  the  1st  of  this  month,  is 
good  for  the  tannin  process  ? 

6.  Are - ’s  view  lenses  the  best  for  taking  stereoscopic  views  ?  And 

7.  What  focus  would  you  recommend  for  ordinary  use,  and  whether 
the  ordinaiy  or  instantaneous  kind  ? 

.  Apologising  for  troubling  you  with  so  long  a  letter  and  so  many  ques¬ 
tions, — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  8. 

Belper ,  December  1st,  1863. 

[1.  We  have  not  compared  the  two ;  but,  in  the  experience  of  Major 
Russell  and  others,  the  washed  plates  are  most  sensitive. 

2.  You  appear  to  have  too  much  citric  acid.  See  pages  81  and  82  of 
Major  Russell’s  book,  second  edition. 

3.  With  a  bromo-iodised  collodion  the  nitric  acid  should  work  best 
theoretically. 

4.  We  have  never  tried - ’s,  so  can  say  nothing  about  it; 

we  have  found  good. 

5.  Certainly. 

6.  We  know  of  none  superior. 

7.  Four  and  a-half  inches.  We  are  not  aware  of  the  distinction  you 
indicate. — Ed.] 

BROMISED  COLLODION. 

To  the  Editor. 

Styj — Since  my  last  communication  I  have  endeavoured  to  render  the 
manipulation  of  bromised  collodion  more  simple,  by  obviating  the 
necessity  of  using  great  quantities  of  water  to  remove  free  nitrate  of 
silver  from  the  film.  This  is  accomplished  by  pouring  over  the  surface 
and  back  of  the  plate — when  taken  from  the  first  washing  bath  of  dis¬ 
tilled  water — a  solution  of  two  grains  of  bromide  of  potassium  in  one 
ounce  of  water.  It  is  then  washed  with  say  a  pint  of  common  water,  and 
is  read}-  for  the  tannin  coating,  which  for  ordinary  exposure  may  be  left 
on,  and  instantaneous  pictures  may  be  easily  obtained  of  well-lighted 
objects  ;  but  where  the  light  is  not  brilliant  and  the  object  dark — such  as 
many  street  scenes — it  is  better  to  wash  off  the  tannin  when  instanta¬ 
neous  exposure  is  absolutely  necessary. 

The  effect  of  this  bromide  washing  I  have  carefully  tested  during  the 
past  two  months,  and  find  the  sensitiveness  somewhat  increased,  owing 
to  the  complete  neutralisation  of  free  nitrate  of  silver. 

Before  concluding,  I  note  that,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  North  London 
Photographic  Association,  a  suggestion  was  made  that  “  if  collodion  con¬ 
tained  a  bromide  it  was  better  to  dip  the  plate  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
sodium  before  washing.”  Judging  by  my  own  experience  this  course 
would  entail  one  of  the  worst  evils,  viz.,  deposit  of  chloride  of  silver  on  the 
surface,  which  no  subsequent  washing  or  friction  will  entirely  remove. 

I  am,  yours,  &c.,  B.  J.  SAYCE. 

MR.  SIDEBOTHAM  AND  MR.  McLACHLAN. 

[copy.] 

19,  George  Street ,  Manchester ,  Dec.  §th,  1863. 
My  dear  Sir, — With  reference  to  the  letter  in  The  British  Journal 
of  Photography-,  I  regret  that  I  misunderstood  what  was  said  by  Mr. 
McLachlan  with  reference  to  using  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  toning  bath. 

I  had  no  wish  to  injure  him  or  any  one  else ;  and,  as  I  have  stated  before 
the .  Manchester  Photographic  Society,  I  repeat  that  my  remarks  were 
against  the  process  and  not  against  an3r  individual.  Mr.  McLachlan 
states  that  he  does  not  use  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  toning  bath,  and  I 
regret  having  coupled  his  name  in  any  way  with  it. — I  remain,  yours 
very  truly,  (Signed)  JOSEPH  SIDEBOTHAM. 

Leslie  J.  Montefiore,  Esq.,  Manchester. 

[We  gladly  comply  with  the  request  made  to  us  to  publish  the  above 
note,  and  congratulate  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society  on  the 
amicable  termination  of  the  unhappy  dispute  which  had  arisen  between 
two  of  its  esteemed  members. — Ed.] 

MR.  HANBURY’S  PRINTVWASHING  APPARATUS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — The  print-washing  trough  described  in  your  last  number  is,  in 
principle,  pretty  similar  to  the  one  I  have  now  in  use,  and  which  I  have 
found  very  efficient.  Mr.  Hanbury’s,  however,  must  bear  the  palm  for 
complexity,  and,  as  a  machine,  has  certainly  a  more  aristocratic  appear¬ 
ance  ;  but  there  are,  I  think,  some  parts  of  very  questionable  utility. 

Every  one  who  has  poured  the  water  from  his  tray-full  of  prints  knows 
how  tenaciously  they  cling  to  each  other  and  the  bottom  of  the  vessel ; 
and  if  it  happen  that  some  become  folded  or  doubled,  it  is  ten  to  one  but 
a  permanent  crease  is  made,  or  a  tendency  to  split  afterwards  created 
where  the  fold  was.  Now,  this  is  sure  to  happen — put  them  in  as  flat 
and  evenly  as  you  please — between  the  shelves  such  as  Mr.  Hanbiuy’s 
diagram  shows,  when  the  water  is  drained  off,  as  well  as  the  disposition 
given  to  float  over  the  edges  of  the  divisions  with  the  out-flowing  water. 
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There  is  also  the  chance  of  unnecessary  abrasion,  from  the  number  of 
surfaces  presented.  I  think,  therefore,  notwithstanding  it  may  be 
theoretically  right  to  drain  the  print  in  order  to  remove  the  fixing  salt, 
that  it  is  the  wiser  way,  and  safer,  to  allow  the  pictures  always  enough 
water  to  swim  in.  The  oscillation  of  the  trough  separates  them  admir¬ 
ably,  and  not  harshly,  when  the  descent  is  moderate.  The  office  of 
valves  is  better  performed  by  a  couple  of  syphons,  having  a  larger  aper¬ 
ture  than  the  inlet  pipe,  which  dispenses  with  the  necessity  for  a 
counterpoise* — the  upper  division  being  sufficiently  full,  when  the  lower 
is  almost  empty,  to  cause  the  desired  movement. 

The  gutta-percha  lining  and  the  chronometrical  arrangement  excepted, 
which  may  be  considered  too  luxurious  for  business  men,  the  rest  is  easily 
constructed.  My  assistant,  with  a  few  shillings’  worth  of  deal,  some 
half-inch  gas-pipe  for  syphons,  and  pieces  of  perforated  zinc  to  guard 
their  mouths,  built  the  one  we  use,  and  wherein  thousands  of  cartes-de- 
visite  and  other  prints  have  been  effectually  washed. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

ft.  H.  P. 

[The  preceding  letter  is  evidently  -written  upon  the  assumption  that  it 
is  legitimate  “  to  move  the  previous  question,”  as  they  say  in  the  House 
of  Commons  ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Mr.  Hanbury,  having 
concluded  that  it  is  desirable  to  drain  off  every  possible  drop  of  water 
from  the  prints  each  time  that  the  water  is  changed — and  in  this  con¬ 
clusion  we  cordially  concur — he  undertook  the  task  of  accomplishing  this 
object  in  a  practical  way.  In  this  we  consider  he  has  succeeded.  Our 
own  idea  was  the  employment  of  syphons  instead  of  valves ;  but,  on 
seeing  Mr.  Hanbury’ s  apparatus  at  work,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  change  would  not  be  an  improvement.  It  is  manifest  that  the 
apparatus  can  as  readily  be  constructed  of  fir  as  of  mahogany,  and  the 
counter-balance  of  a  few  bullets  in  a  piece  of  gas-tubing  ;  consequently 
the  construction  of  the  apparatus  need  not  be  expensive.  The  counter¬ 
balance  suggested  by  our  present  correspondent  was  actually  tried  by 
Mr.  Hanbury,  but  not  found  so  effective  as  that  subsequently  adopted. 
Lastly  i  the  assumption  of  the  prints  being  liable  to  become  creased  or 
abraded,  or  to  stick  together .  during  washing  in  this  apparatus,  is  an 
assumption  and  nothing  more ;  practice  does  not  confirm  the  existence  of 
these  mishaps. — Ed.] 

THE  ALLEGED  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

To  the  Editor. 

&ir, — I  have  read  with  much  interest  your  remarks  on  the  paper  pic¬ 
tures  supposed  by  some  to  be  photographs  by  Wedgwood;  but  I  should 
think  that  if  they  were  photographs  it  would  have  been  proved  easily  by 
certain  peculiarities  not  possessed  by  any  other  sort  of  pictures.  Now, 
although  I  have  no  very  deep  knowledge  of  the  subject,  yet  on  the 
principle  that  “a  little  chink  lets  in  much  light,”  I  venture  to  suggest 
that  the  pictures  might  have  been  produced  in  the  following  way,  viz., 
by  laying  on  the  picture  to  be  copied  a  sheet  of  glass,  and  copying  on  the 
glass  with  some  peculiar  ink  or  paint,  which  would  allow  of  impressions 
being  printed  in  water  colour  in  a  lithographic  press.  Perhaps  my 
theory  may  not  be  very  correct  or  even  possible,  but,  at  least,  it  would 
account  for  the  picture  being  reversed,  and  for  two  copies  of  the  same 
picture  being  exactly  alike ;  and,  I  think,  before  we  conclude  that  these 
pictures  are  photographs,  we  should  try  to  prove  that  they  could  not  have 
been  produced  by  any  other  means.  Hoping  the  interest  that  I  feel  has 
not  made  me  troublesome, — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  MACCAEONI. 

[It  is  impossible  for  the  pictures^ to  have  been  produced  by  any  process 
analogous  to  that  of  lithography,  because  the  impression  is  confined 
strictly  to  the  surface  of  the  paper,  and  is  not  of  a  greasy  nature,  so 
that  it  can  be  wiped  clean  o/'with  a  damp  sponge.  We  think  it  would  be 
at  least  as  easy  to  prove  the  pictures  to  be  photographs  (if  such  they 
really  are)  as  to  prove  that  they  could  not  have  been  produced  by  any 
other  means  than  by  photography. — Ed.] 


“PITCHING  IT  STRONG.” 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir,— -In  a  recent  number  of  a  contemporary  the  [editor  gives  a  very 
interesting  account  of  a  certain  photographer  and  of  a  certain  optician, 
both  of  whom  must  here  be  nameless,  as  the  interests  of  my  friends  and 
proteges  (whose  names  and  addresses  are  given  below  for  the  benefit  of 
yourself  and  your  readers)  might  very  possibly  clash  with  theirs. 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  unusual  satisfaction  that  I  responded  to  the 
disinterested  invitation  of  the  most  renowned  photographic  artist  of  the 
day,  the  celebrated  and  distinguished  Joseph  Muggins.  He  showed  me 
some  magnificent  positives  on  glass,  which  he  informed  me  he  invariably 
called  “  ’andsome  likenesses,”  and  which  he  takes  “  in  that  style  for  the 
low  charge  of  sixpence.”  He  coats  his  plates  (flatted  crown)  with  collo¬ 
dion,  and  plunges  them  in  nitrate  of  silver  solution  kept  for  that  purpose 
in  a  whiteware  bath.  He  uses  a  plate-dipper.  After  the  necessary  ex¬ 
posure  in  the  camera  he  developes  the  latent  image  by  means  of  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  protosulphate  of  ii-on,  and  fixes  with  cyanide  of  potassium  with  a 
certain  quantity  of  water  judiciously  admixed.  After  drying,  the  back 
is  coated  with  black  varnish,  the  likeness  is  encased  in  the  usual  mat  and 
preserver,  and  the  gem  is  complete. 

A  short  description  of  the  studio  will,  I  am  sure,  be  appreciated  ;  and 
should  either  yourself  or  any  of  your  readers  chance  to  pass  near  the 
place  where  the  artist  exercises  his  fascinating  art,  I  may  venture  to  pre- 

*  If  Mr.  Hanbury  must  have  a  counterpoise  why  not  prolong  C  upwards  as  a  lever, 
with  a  weight  at  its  extremity  ? 


diet  that  you  will  most  politely  be  invited  to  “  walk  up.”  The  studio  is 
situated  at  13,  Gammon-court,  Seven  Dials.  The  situation  is  perhaps 
not  the  most  aristocratic ;  but,  being  in  a  somewhat  thickly-populated 
neighbourhood,  the  distinguished  talents  of  Mr.  Muggins  are  more  ex¬ 
tensively  appreciated  than  they  possibly  could  be,  for  instance,  in  the 
vicinity  of  uncouth — well,  never  mind  where.  At  the  entrance  to  Gam¬ 
mon  court  the  attention  of  the  passer-by  is  attracted  by  a  frame  of  photo¬ 
graphic  specimens  “  unsurpassingly  delicate,  soft,  and  full  of  tender 
gradations.”  While  proceeding  up  the  court,  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  disturb  the  old  tin  kettles,  mud  pies,  or  dead  kittens,  which  the  poet 
has  so  charmingly  immortalised  in  song;  and,  while  walking  “gingerly,” 
overhanging  dangers  depending  from  clothes  lines  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of.  Having  reached  No.  13,  the  door  of  which  is  always  open 
during  photographic  hours,  I  walked  through  the  passage,  and  descended 
into  the  yard,  by  a  flight  of  some  ten  or  twelve  antique — not  to  say 
ricketty — wooden  steps.  The  yard  itself  was  the  studio ;  the  sky  above 
was,  of  course,  the  sky-light.  The  floor  was  in  its  native  purity — un¬ 
boarded,  unflagged,  unpaved,  unbricked,  and  uncarpeted,  and  somewhat 
uneven ;  but,  as  Mr.  Muggins  very  justly  remarked,  “  artists  cannot  see 
too  much  of  nature.”  At  one  end  of  the  yard  a  species  of  rough  canopy 
had  been  erected  to  protect  the  sitter  from  excess  of  light  when  light  is  ex¬ 
cessive,  which  is  rarely,  and  from  the  inconvenience  of  rain  on  rainy  days. 
At  the  back,  nailed  against  the  wall,  was  an  old  blanket  which  had  seen 
much  better  days,  but  which  now  admirably  answered  the  purpose  of  a  more 
elaborate  background.  Exactly  facing  this  was  an  arched  vault,  originally 
intended  as  a  receptacle  for  coals,  but  which  was  now  I  may  say  empty— 
certainly  empty  of  coals.  Under  this  vault  the  artist  had  placed  his 
camera,  and  from  this  position  he  has  produced  those  astonishingly- 
beautiful  photographic  results  which  have  been  the  theme  of  all  the 
learned  societies  before  the  members  of  which  they  have  been  exhibited. 
(You  will  pardon  me,  dear  Mr.  Editor,  if  I  am  rather  enthusiastic  about 
the  productions  of  Joe  Muggins ;  but  the  fact  is  he  is  a  near  connexion  of 
mine,  and  has  in  consequence  my  very  best  wishes  for  his  success.) 

The  reception-room  is  rather  scantily  furnished,  it  is  true :  two  odd 
chairs,  a  sofa-bedstead,  and  a  painted  loo  table  comprise  the  whole  of 
the  furniture.  A  cupboard  at  one  side  of  the  chimney-place  does  duty 
as  a  dark  room.  A  pint  pewter  pot  on  the  mantel-shelf,  and  a  short  clay 
pipe  beside  it,  might  lead  the  visitor  to  suppose  Mr.  Muggins  to  be  some¬ 
what  of  a  Sybarite  ;  but  that  is  an  error,  for  I  assure  you  he  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  abstemious  and  devoted  to  his  art.  At  about  one  o’clock  he  and 
Iris  doorsman  have  a  pint  of  “Cooper”  between  them,  and  eat  in  com¬ 
pany  their  quantum  of  bread  and  cheese,  or  occasionally  indulge  in  the 
delicacy  of  a  beef-steak  pudding  or  a  twopenny  kidney  pie.  As  a  man, 
my  friend  Muggins  is  a  model ;  as  an  artist,  a  perfect  marvel. 

But  I  must  inform  you,  Mr.  Editor,  that  an  immense  auxiliary  to 
the  manifestation  of  Muggins’s  talent  is  his  being  so  fortunate  as  to 
possess  a  lens  manufactured  by  the  very  lately -renowned  Scroggins,  of 
No.  2B,  Bloggins’s-row,  New  Cut.  You  have  heard  of  him,  of  course. 
All  the  world  has  ;  and  if  he  sounds  his  own  trumpet  rather  lustily  some¬ 
times,  it  is  only  an  amiable  weakness  under  which  he  labours  in  common 
with  many  other  persons.  I  assure  you  Scroggins  in  his  way  is  quite  as 
talented  as  Muggins ;  and  I  may  add,  if  I  coiffd  do  him  a  good  turn  in 
any  way  I  should  be  only  too  happy  to  do  it.  His  lenses  are  better  than 
anybody  else’ s— that  I  will  maintain  as  long  as  it  suits  my  purpose  to 
maintain  it.  And  why  should’nt  I  ?  Many  persons  maintain  the  con¬ 
trary,  and  it  would  be  very  hard  indeed  if  he  had  not  an  interested  friend 
to  stick  by  him  through  thick  and  thin. 

In  conclusion,  my  dear  Mr.  Editor,  I  hope  you  will  do  your  best  to 
recommend  Joe  Muggins  and  Jim  Scroggins;  and  you  may  depend  upon 
it  that,  being  an  amateur  of  photography,  you  will  find  doing  so  will 
turn  out  to  be  ivell  worth  your  while. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

f  NEW  DEVELOPER. 

ON  REPORTING. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Having  just  begun  to  take  in  your  Journal,  I  observe  in  the 
number  for  the  16th  ult.  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Scotland,  on  which  I  should  feel  greatly  obliged  by  your 
allowing  me  to  make  a  few  remarks.  In  doing  so  I  make  no  complaint 
against  the  reporter  ;  I  merely  desire  to  advert  to  one  or  two  particulars 
affecting  the  subject  of  the  paper  I  read  before  the  Society. 

One  object  I  had  in  view  was  to  show  that  rich  and  vigorous  prints 
may  be  obtained  from  what  appears  to  be  a  very  thin  malt  negative. 
For  this  purpose  I  exhibited  two  prints  and  two  negatives.  The  report 
in  your  Journal  remarks — “  One  of  these  was  a  view  of  a  stream  with 
trees  overhanging  each  side.  This  was  a  fine  picture,  and  seemed  to  be 
much  admired.  Another,  the  Doorway  of  Elgin  Cathedral ,  was  clean  and 
beautiful,  although  it  would  have  been  none  the  worse  for  a  somewhat 
longer  exposure.”  Now,  Sir,  I  beg  to  say  that  this  opinion  regarding 
the  latter  picture  was  not  expressed  at  the  meeting,  and  I  am  sure  the 
majority  of  the  members  present  did  not  share  in  it.  The  picture  was 
exhibited  two  years  ago,  and  in  the  published  reports  was  declared  to  be 
“  perfect ;”  and,  had  any  one  in  the  meeting  expressed  the  opinion  above 
mentioned,  I  think  it  would  not  have  been  difficult  to  show  that  a  longer 
exposure  would  have  injured  rather  than  improved  the  picture.  Any 
way,  I  think  it  is  an  inconvenient  practice  in  the  report  of  proceedings 
of  a  society  that  the  reporter  should  give  his  own  private  opinion,  instead 
of  merely  recording  the  proceedings  themselves.  In  the  report  supplied 
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by  the  Secretary  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Scotland,  and  printed 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society,  there  occurs  the  following 
paragraph : — “  Mr.  Moir  complimented  Mr.  D.  on  the  very  beautiful 
negatives  and  prints  he  had  exhibited  to  the  meeting,  and  proposed  a  vote 
of  thanks  for  the  instructive  paper  he  had  read.”  Against  this  there  was 
at  least  no  dissentient  voice. 

I  have  further  to  regret  that  what  occurred  at  our  meeting  regarding 
Mr.  Dallmeyer’s  lenses  is  very  defectively  reported  in  your  Journal.  In 
the  first  place,  the  paragraph  in  my  paper  regarding  these  lenses  is  struck 
out.  In  that  paragraph  I  not  only  expressed  my  admiration  of  these 
lenses,  but  I  specially  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  triplet  No.  2, 
which  nominally  covers  a  field  8J  x  6  J,  will  give  really  beautiful  pictures 
of  12  X  10-  Moreover,  I  did  not  merely  assert  this,  but  I  pointed  to  three 
prints  upon  the  table  as  a  proof  of  what  I  said  ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  there  was  but  one  opinion  regarding  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the 
definition  and  depth  of  focus  as  given  by  that  lens. 

Will  you  allow  me  to  add  that  the  picture  of  Mr.  Y.  Blanchard  in 
Italian  costume,  which  was  exhibited  at  the  meeting,  and  was  so  very 
much  admired,  was  printed  on  the  Eagle  albumenised  paper  of  Mr. 
Elliot. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  D.  T.  K.  DRUMMOND. 

Edinburgh,  Dec.  1st,  1863. 

[Our  reporter,  in  furnishing  us  with  the  account  of  the  meeting  to  which 
you  refer,  used  his  own  discretion  relative  to  the  points  to  which  you 
allude.  We  do  not  find  any  assertion  made  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
meeting  that  the  Doorway  of  Elgin  Cathedral  would  have  borne  longer  ex¬ 
posure  with  advantage;  on  the  contrary,  the  words  imply  that  the  opinion 
given  was  that  of  our  reporter  himself,  and  he  has  our  authority  for  using 
his  judgment  in  such  matters :  that  he  may  possibly  err  in  judgment  occa¬ 
sionally  we  admit — nemo  mortaliwn  omnibus  horis  sapit ;  but  we  are  unable 
to  perceive  the  “inconvenience”  of  the  practice.  Our  report  does  not 
profess  to  be  an  “official  ”  one  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Scotland 
(the  name  of  that  Society  you  will  not  find  on  our  title  heading) ;  we  take 
the  report  upon  our  own  responsibility,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  what 
the  Secretary  supplies  to  another  journal.  For  the  other  matters  we  on 
this  occasion  allow  you  to  give  expression  through  our  columns  to  your 
opinion  upon  the  lens  and  albumenised  paper  specified  ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  if  this  practice  be  not  very  much  more  restricted  than  it  has  been  of 
late,  we  shall  have  those  dealers  who  have  no  volunteers  to  recommend 
their  goods  regularly  employing  professional  claqueurs  for  the  purpose. 
From  an  inquiry  to  which  we  have  just  replied  in  our  “  correspondents’  ” 
column,  as  well  as  from  the  piece  of  sarcasm  which  we  publish  on  the 
preceding  page,  it  will  be  perceived  that  an  impression  exists  amongst 
some  dealers  that  strict  impartiality  is  not  observed  in  this  matter  of  re¬ 
commendation.  We  shall  seriously  take  into  consideration  the  policy 
of  in  future  invariably  omitting  from  papers  and  articles  published  in  our 
pages  laudatory  allusions  to  the  productions  of  special  makers,  as  being 
scarcely  fair  to  others. — Ed.] 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“  Embarras  des  Riches.” — We  wonder  whether  any  of  our  readers  were  as 
astonished  as  we  were  at  seeing  this  astounding  phrase  in  our  correspondent’s 
column  of  the  last  issue.  Fancy  an  editorial  table  groaning  with  the  weight 
of  rich  men  upon  it.  The  fact  is  we  have  a  remarkably  clever  ( !  )  reader  in 
the  printing  establishment  of  this  Journal,  who  fancies  that  he  knows  better 
than  the  Editor  what  the  latter  means,  and  who  occasionally  takes  the  liberty 
of  correcting  mistakes  (!)  which  he  imagines  to  have  been  overlooked.  We 
deem  it  necessary  to  make  this  announcement  in  order  that  our  readers  may 
not  lay  to  our  charge  some  absurd  errors  of  which  we  are  guiltless,  but  which 
have  every  now  and  then  made  us  wince  when  we  have  detected  their  interpo¬ 
lation  too  late  for  remedy. 

E.  B. — Received. 

H.  E.  P. — Received.  Under  consideration. 

C.  E.  E. — Received.  Shall  have  our  earliest  attention. 

Dublin.— Letter  forwarded  to  Dr.  Diamond,  as  requested. 

R.  J. — You  will  find  all  the  information  you  desire  in  Hughes’s  Manual, 
and  in  Hardwich’s  Photographic  Chemistry. 

Sal-prunella. — The  formula  appears  to  us  purely  empirical.  We  can¬ 
not  perceive  any  utility  in  the  addition  proposed. 

F.  S.  O'. — Quite  impossible  to  include  the  remainder  of  the  article  in  this 
number.  Wo  are  literally  overwhelmed  with  matter  “  in  type.” 

E.  S.  F.  (Bath). — See  reply  to  letter  signed  “Background”  in  our  last 
issue,  page  478.  Tho  size  must  depend  somewhat  upon  your  glass  room. 

L.  F. — We  have  so  often,  treated  of  the  reduction  of  waste  that  we  have 
only  to  refer  you  to  back  numbers.  See  paper  by  Mr.  Corey,  Vol.  IX., 
page  266,  also  by  Mr.  England,  Vol.  X.,  page  202,  on  this  subject. 

Novice  must  just  do  as  others  have  done  before  him — read  his  manual,  get 
a  friend  to  show  him  how  to  manipulate  if  he  cannot  get  on  without,  and 
when  his  real  difficulties  arise  we  shall  be  happy  to  help  him ;  but  we  cannot 
undertake  to  teach  him  ab  initio. 

A  Dry-Plate  Amateur. — We  have  little  or  no  doubt  that  “  tannin  ”  dry 
plates  prepared  by  Major  Russell’s  process,  with  the  superfluous  preservative 
washed  off,  will  keep  well  on  the  overland  route  to  San  Francisco  if  secured  in 
dry -plate  boxes  liko  those  of  Dr.  Hill  Norris. 

Not  Good. — We  are  unable  to  differ  from  your  estimate  of  the  productions 
received  from  you  without  gross  flattery.  We  should  imagine  that  you  have 
been  working  alone,  and  had  but  few  few  opportunities  of  seeing  what  others 
are  doing.  Cannot  you  take  a  run  up  to  the  metropolis  ?  If  so,  we  could  put 
you  into  the  way  of  improving. 

M  m.  Smith. — Do  you  think  it  reasonable  to  expect  us  to  republish  Mr. 
Claudet’s  formula,  because  you  happen  to  have  lost  the  number  of  the  Journal 
containing  it  ?  We  do  not;  and,  if  you  require  it,  we  recommend  you  to  pro¬ 
cure  another  copy  of  the  numbers  in  which  it  is  to  be  found,  vh;.,  Nos.  195 

and  197. 


Advertiser. — We  hardly  know  whether  your  inquiry  is  made  in  jest  or 
earnest — we  hope  the  former;  because,  if  you  are  serious,  and  will  forward 
your  real  name  and  address,  we  will  advertise  you  in  the  “  Leader  ”  without 
charge  in  such  an  effectual  manner  that  you  will  find  one  insertion  quite  suffi¬ 
cient.  Your  jest,  if  jest  it  be,  is  a  sorry  one  ;  but,  if  not,  it  is  a  gross  insult. 

F.  L. — Le  Moniteur  dc  la  Photographic  is  published  semi-monthly,  und 
is  edited  by  our  Paris  Correspondent,  M.  Ernest  Lacan.  We  shall  be 
happy  to  forward  any  communication  to  him  that  you  may  desire,  hi.  Lacan 
was  formerly  the  editor  of  La  Lumierc,  now  under  the  charge  of  M.  Me- A. 
Gaudin.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  photographic  publication  called 
Le  Soleil. 

J.  W.  P. — An  extensive  series  of  stereoscopic  views,  upon  paper,  of  Pales¬ 
tine  was  published  a  few  years  ago  by  Messrs.  Negretti  and  Zambra,  of 
Cornliill  and  Hatton-garden,  London,  of  whom  they  can  still  be  procured,  we 
have  no  doubt.  The  prices  can  be  ascertained  by  application  to  the  publishers. 
If  we  knew  them  we  should  not  publish  such  information  except  in  our  ad¬ 
vertising  columns. 

T.  G.  B. — The  specimens  received  are  very  unequal  in  merit.  No.  1  is  poor. 
No.  2  very  good,  clean,  artistic,  and  brilliant.  No.  3  poor.  No.  4  de¬ 
testable  in  every  way.  No.  5  middling.  They  are  surely  not  all  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  same  operator.  No.  2  could  not  have  been  produced  by  chance, 
and  no  one  who  could  have  arranged  that  one  would  have  been  satisfied  with 
either  of  the  others. 

J.  F.  P. — We  do  not  regard  the  alterations  you  have  made  in  the  developing 
box  as  improvements,  and  we  cannot  perceive  how  you  can  work  in  so  small  a 
space  without  the  window  and  sleeves.  With  regard  to  material,  wo  know  of 
none  better  than  Mackintosh  cambric  ;  and  we  always  prefer  textile  fabrics  to 
be  enclosed  within  the  box  when  closed,  as  fractures  aro  otherwise  very  likely 
to  occur,  and  let  in  light  at  critical  times. 

Collodion. — We  are  not  aware  of  any  camera,  &c.,  being  in  course  of  dis¬ 
posal  by  lottery — that  given  by  Mr.  Meagher  to  the  “  Lancashire  Distress  Fund” 
having  been  an  exceptional  case.  There  is  no  Photographic  Art-Union,  in 
its  strict  sense,  in  existence,  though  the  establishment  of  one  has  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  Council  of  the  Amateur  Photographic  Association  for  some 
time.  There  are,  however,  serious  legal  difficulties  in  the  way  of  success.  The 
Glasgow  Art-Union  distributes  photographic  copies  of  icorks  of  art  amongst 
its  subscribers. 

J.  A.  L.  (Bath). — 1.  We  cannot  recommend  particular  makers,  and  prices 
we  have  nothing  to  do  with.  The  same  lens  is  not  best  adapted  for  “portraits, 
copying,  and  views ;  ”  neither,  as  a  rule,  are  the  cheap  lenses  “  best  and 
quickest.” — 2.  The  first  named  on  your  list  has  not  made  collodion  for  some 
years  past ;  the  others  are  generally  considered  good.  Perhaps  No.  4  will  suit 
you  best. — 3.  Any  organic  matter  introduced  into  the  bath  we  believe  to  be 
more  or  less  objectionable. — 4.  Again  we  repeat  we  cannot  recommend  any 
particular  maker  by  name. 

M.  D. — There  is  no  comparison  between  the  optical  qualities  of  the  micro¬ 
scopes  you  mention,  No.  1  being  far  ahead  of  the  others.  We  have  no  doubt 
it  will  answer  your  purpose  well.  Never  mind  its  appearance :  it  is  a  real 
working  tool,  and  you  can  add  to  it  from  time  to  time  when  inclined  to  do  so. 
Further,  you  will  always  find  it  useful,  even  if  you  procure  subsequently  an 
expensive  instrument.  No  one  likes  to  use  a  race-horse  as  a  hack.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  an  objective  perfected  as  a  combination  alone  is  better  than 
one  strained  to  do  the  work  of  two. 

A  Photographer  (H.  H.) — You  do  not  state  when  the  muddy  deposit 
appears  to  spoil  your  plate  ;  but  we  presume  it  is  after  development.  We  are 
of  opinion  that  it  is  not  due  to  any  fault  in  the  sil  ver  solution,  but  to  an  error 
in  development.  Perhaps  the  eight  or  ten  drops  of  the  silver  solution  added  to 
your  developer  when  intensifying  are  from  your  sensitising  bath ;  if  so,  that 
will  account  for  your  mishap.  You  should  employ  silver  solution  not  used 
previously  for  exciting  in,  because  the  latter  contains  iodide  of  silver  in  solu¬ 
tion,  which  becomes  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  very  fine  powder  on  being 
diluted.  If  this  be  not  the  cause,  you  want  a  little  more  citric  acid. 

Inquirer. — We  are  unable  to  give  you  the  information  for  which  you 
inquire  relative  to  the  details  of  manipulation  followed  by  the  noted  portraitist 
you  mention.  When  next  we  meet  him  we  will  ask  him  the  question,  if  you 
fancy  his  reply  will  be  of  any  service  to  you.  Our  own  opinion  is  decidedly 
averse  to  regarding  such  matters  as  of  the  slightest  moment.  The  men  who 
gain  a  reputation  for  excellence  in  the  art  are  not  dependent  upon  mere 
formulae.  All  of  any  value  are  published ;  and  those  who  have  won  renown 
have  done  so  by  using  their  brains  in  applying  known  methods  more  than  in 
developing  new  ones.  In  fact,  many  of  the  most  popular  portraitists  never 
touch  a  plate  themselves  so  far  as  preparation  and  development  thereof  are 
concerned,  but  employ  others  to  do  those  parts  of  the  work  for  them;  and, 
as  some  employ  two  or  more  persons  in  this  way,  it  sometimes  happens  that 
each  one  manipulates  in  a  different  manner,  therefore  to  say  that  Mr.  A.  uses 
this  or  that  formula  is  simply  absurd. 

***  The  Index  for  the  current  volume  will  be  given  with  the  J oumal  of 
January  8th,  1864. 


Chappuis’  Patent  Replectors,  for  photographic  purposes.  These 
reflectors,  generally  used  in  dark  warehouses,  ships,  apartments,  &c.,  are  now 
applied  to  photography. — P.  E.  Chappuis,  patentee  and  photographer,  69, 
Fleet-street,  London,  E.C. — Advertisement. 
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“  L’HOMME  PROPOSE,  MAIS  DIEU  DISPOSE.’’ 

How  few  persons  who  have  attained  to  middle  life  are  there  unable 
to  recognise  the  truth  and  frequent  aptitude  of  the  old  French 
proverb — “  Man  proposes,  but  God  disposes.” — When  we  bast  ad¬ 
dressed  our  readers  we  expected  by  the  time  when  these  lines  wiH 
be  before  them  that  this  Journal  would  have  entered  upon  a  new 
phase  of  its  existence  as  a  weekly  periodical— nay,  but  a  few  short 
hours  ago  (and  we  are  writing  now  at  the  close  of  the  29th  Decem¬ 
ber),  we  entertained  no  doubt  whatever  upon  the  point;  yet,  for 
aU  that,  the  irresistible  force  of  circumstances  has  compelled  the 
Publisher  at  the  eleventh  hour,  with  our  concurrence  and  by  our 
advice,  to  relinquish  his  announced  intention  of  issuing  this  Jour¬ 
nal  weekly  (though  he  does  so  with  heavy  pecuniary  loss  as  well 
as  much  regret),  and,  for  the  present  at  least ,  to  continue  publish¬ 
ing  semi-monthly,  as  heretofore. 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  simply  as  foHow : — Commodious  premises 
in  Ludgate  Hill  have  been  secured ;  arrangements  all  made  with 
the  gentlemen  connected  with  the  literary  part  of  the  Journal; 
and  also  with  an  experienced  manager  (who  has  already  been  for 
some  years  in  the  employment  of  the  Publisher)  to  conduct  the 
business  in  London.  It  will,  of  course,  be  readily  understood  that 
with  an  extensive  business  in  Liverpool  as  (well  as  in  London  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  Publisher  personally  to  superintend 
both,  and  equally  impossible  to  entrust  either  to  the  care  of  a 
stranger  or  of  an  inexperienced  person.  At  the  last  moment — in 
fact  just  as  preparations  were  being  made  for  the  transference 
from  Liverpool  of  himself  and  family — the  gentleman  who  was 
to  have  managed  the  London  business  has  been  summoned 
unexpectedly  to  join  immediately  a  near  relative  in  a  distant  part 
of  the  Avorld,  and  the  summons  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  cannot 
be  disregarded. 

This  has  happened  so  recently  and  untowardly,  that  it  has  not  only 
upset  aU  the  plans  already  arranged,  but,  what  is  worse,  there  is  no 
lime  left  to  apply  an  effective  remedy.  One  of  the  three  alterna¬ 
tives  thought  to  be  open  being  for  the  present  withdrawn,  there 
is  no  option  but  to  yield  to  circumstances,  and  meet  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  we  described  in  our  last  issue  as  best  we  can  by 
condensation  where  possible,  and  by  continuing  to  give  extra 
pages  of  matter  even  more  liberally  than  we  have  heretofore  done. 
Our  readers  may  rest  assured  that  nothing  shall  be  wanting  on 
our  part  to  lessen  any  disappointment  they  may  feel  in  tins  matter, 
and  to  keep  them  acquainted  with  aU  that  transpires  in  connection 
with  our  art-science.  The  gentlemen  whose  names  wc  mentioned 
in  our  previous  announcement,  viz.,  Mr.  Dawson  and  Air.  Taylor, 
will  still  take  part  in  the  editorial  department  of  the  Journal,  and 
we  shaU  endeavour  to  add  such  new  features  of  interest  as  from 
tune  to  time  may  be  considered  as  conducive  to  the  entertainment 
of  our  readers  or  the  advancement  of  photography.  We  may  add 
that  the  change  in  our  arrangements  will  for  the  time  being  obviate 
the  necessity  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  removal  to  London. 


A  RETROSPECTIVE  GLANCE. 

In  commencing  the  Eleventh  Volume  of  The  British  J ournal  of 
Photography  we  cannot  forbear  a  brief  glance  at  the  past  career  of 
this  Journal,  at  the  same  time  expressing  our  satisfaction  at  the 
not  unimportant  art  it  has  played  in  conducing  to  the  development 
of  photographic  science. 

In  the  year  1854,  when  the  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society 
was  stiH  in  its  early  infancy,  and  when  it  was  thought  difficult  to 
find  sufficient  new  matter  connected  with  photography  to  support 
one  smaH  journal,  printed  in  comparatively  large  type,  and  issued 
but  once  a  month,  the  first  number  of  this  Journal  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  as  “the  little  cloud  like  a  man's  hand;”  and,  as  in  the  olden 
time,  speedily  “  it  came  to  pass  that  the  heavens  were  black  with 
clouds,  and  there  was  a  sound  as  of  abundance  of  rain,”  so  it  has 
come  to  pass  with  us  that  the  state  of  tilings  photographic  now 
could  not  then  have  been  foreseen  but  by  those  who  possessed  the 
gift  of  prophecy,  Instead  of  twelve  octavo  pages  per  month,  we  are 
now  issuing  from  eight  to  ten  times  that  amount  of  matter  in  the 
same  space  of  time.  However,  our  present  attention  should  be 
directed  more  to  the  past  than  the  present.  We  would  aUude  to  the 
photographic  labour  of  the  year  1863. 

To  give  a  fuU  resume  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  since 
last  we  summed  it  up  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation,  seeing 
that  Air.  Emerson  J.  Reynolds  has  included  such  a  survey  in  The 
British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac,  presented  with  the  current 
number;  but  with  that  modesty  which  usually  accompanies  true 
merit,  he  has  foreborne  to  mention,  except  very  casually,  one  of  the 
most  important  accessions  to  our  knowledge  in  photographic  che¬ 
mistry,  no  doubt  because  it  lias  been  attained  through  the  agency  of 
his  own  labours.  AVe  aUude  to  his  investigations  relative  to  the  com¬ 
pounds  of  albumen  and  some  of  the  salts  of  silver.  This  was  in  truth 
almost  a  terra  incognita  until  he  took  the  question  up.  Another 
important  inquiry  for  which  ve  are  indebted  to  the  same  gentleman 
is  that  of  a  test  for  traces  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  upon  wdiicli  sub¬ 
ject  he  contributed  a  very  valuable  article. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  towards  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  “instantaneous”  dry-plate  photography,  much  addi¬ 
tional  sensitiveness  having  been  attained.  Alajor  RusseU  and  Dr. 
Kemp  have  contributed  largely  towards  the  acquisition  of  this 
desideratum.  In  naming  especiaHy  these  two  gentlemen,  we  by  no 
means  overlook  the  assistance  rendered  by  many  others  in  furtherance 
of  this  desirable  end.  Air.  Hurst,  of  Alirfield,  Yorkshire,  lias  effected 
much,  but  has  not  yet  given  his  experience  to  the  public.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Dr.  Hill  Norris  and  of  Air.  Breese ;  but  their  success 
has  unquestionably  acted  as  a  strong  stimulus  to  others  in  urging  them 
onward  in  their  career.  Air.  Glover  and  Air.  Sayce,  of  Liverpool, 
also  deserve  honourable  mention  in  connection  with  this  subject. 

The  constitution  of  the  photographic  image  has  met  with  a  large 
share  of  attention ;  and  though  its  nature  cannot  be  at  all  regarded  as 
even  yet  settled,  it  is  with  some  satisfaction  that  we  record  the  par¬ 
tial  change  of  opinion  of  a  gentleman  who  once  conducted  this 
Journal,  the  change  being  in  favour  of  the  views  adopted  by  those 
investigators  whose  opinion  is  shared  in  by  ourselves. 

The  art-phase  of  photography  has  received  a  very  large  modicum 
of  consideration,  and  we  may  add  cultivation,  during  the  last  twelve 
months,  and  the  public  has  not  been  slow*  in  appreciating  the  im¬ 
provement  which  has  taken  place.  Without  any  actual  novelty  of 
principle  in  the  construction  of  photographic  lenses  having  been 
introduced,  considerable  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
important  instruments  has  been  effected ;  and  amongst  photographic 
operators  a  desire  to  master  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  upon 
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which  they  act  has  been  manifested,  optical  articles  not  only  having 
been  tolerated  (which  was  scarcely  the  case  a  few  years  ago)  but 
demanded. 

But,  perhaps  the  direction  in  which  photography  has,  during  the 
last  twelve  months,  undergone  the  largest  amount  of  development 
is  in  its  commercial  aspect.  To  so  great  an  extent  has  this  pursuit 
become  prevalent  as  a  means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood,  that  many 
thousands  of  persons  in  the  metropolis  alone  are  dependent  upon  it 
solely  for  gaining  their  daily  bread,  and  at  least  an  equal  number  of 
persons  may  be  reckoned  as  deriving  an  important  share  of  their  in¬ 
come  from  the  same  source.  There  is  little  doubt  that  by  the  pas¬ 
sing  of  the  Artistic  Copyright  Act  (by  which  photographers  acquired 
the  power  of  protecting  the  fruits  of  their  labours  from  piracy)  a 
stimulus  was  given  to  the  expenditure  of  much  labour  and  capital 
in  directions  which,  but  for  this  protection,  it  would  have  been  un¬ 
wise  to  venture ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  check  was  put  upon  the 
unfair  practice  followed  by  some  of  the  unscrupulous  followers  of 
the  photographic  art,  who  remorselessly  copied  the  works  of  the 
engraver  without  compunction. 

With  these  few  retrospective  words  we  commence  the  labours  of 
another  year.  May  it  prove  as  full  of  fruit  as  its  predecessor  ;  and, 
in  wishing  oiu*  readers  a  Happy  New  Year,  we  may  also  express  a 
hope  that  they  may  all  live  to  see  its  close. 


A  HALF-CROWN’S  WORTH  (?)  OF  CHLORIDE  OF  GOLD 

The  ominous  (?)  in  the  heading  to  this  article  will  prepare  our  readers 
to  anticipate  a  more  remote  relationship  than  it  is  desirable  should 
exist  between  what  we  actually  get  for  our  half-crown  and  what  we 
may  reasonably  expect  to  obtain.  There  is,  truly,  a  considerable 
difference  between  the  two ;  and  a  close  practical  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  the  chloride  of  gold  retail-market  convinces  us  that,  to  use  a 
familiar  expression,  “  there  must  be  a  screw  loose  somewhere,”  but 
where  we  will  not  at  present  venture  to  say.  Without  more  preface 
we  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  results  of  some  investiga¬ 
tions  and  analyses  which  have  recently  been  made  with  great  care, 
and  which  may  be  relied  on  as  accurate.  “  Facts  are  claiels  that 
winna  ding,”  says  a  northern  poet ;  we  need  therefore  only  mention 
the  following  simple  details  to  enable  the  photographer  to  draw 
pretty  accurate  conclusions  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  “loose 
screw.” 

A  messenger  was  sent  round  to  purchase  fifteen-grain  tubes  or 
bottles  of  chloride  of  gold  from  eight  of  the  principal  photographic 
chemists  in  London,  and  instructed  to  ask  whether  it  was  prepared 
by  themselves,  but  on  no  account  to  mention  for  whom  or  for  what 
purpose  the  sample  was  intended.  The  price  charged  by  each  of 
them  was  two  shillings  and  sixpence,  except  in  one  instance,  where 
three  shillings  was  demanded;  and  all  the  dealers,  with  one  excep¬ 
tion,  professed  to  manufacture  the  article  for  themselves.  It  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  mention  at  present  the  names  of  the  firms  from  which 
the  samples  were  obtained,  suffice  it  to  say  they  are  reputed  the 
highest  of  their  class  in  London.  These  eight  specimens  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  analyses,  and  yielded  respectively  of  pure  gold  2  22,  5'62, 
5  72,  6'40,  6'55,  7T8,  7'23,  and  7'78  grains. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  on  an  average  a  commercial  sample 
of  chloride  of  gold  purchased  at  a  shop  in  which,  from  its  reputed 
liigh  character,  the  photographer  naturally  places  reliance,  contains 
6'09  grams  of  gold.  If  we  suppose  the  value  of  pure  gold  in  a 
sovereign  (113  093  grains)  to  be  represented  by  twenty  shillings, 
our  average  sample  will  only  contain  thfrteenpence  worth  of  the 
metal.  The  manufacturers,  therefore,  seem  to  consider  the  other 
seventeenpence  of  the  half-crown  a  fair  recompense  for  the  cost  of 
preparation  and  for  profit — a  monstrous  proportion,  surely,  when  we 
consider  how  cheaply  and  easily  chloride  of  gold  can  be  made  ! 

Again :  it  is  worth  while  inquiring  how  much  gold  fifteen  grains  of 
the  chloride  ought  to  contain.  A  little  calculation  will  assist  us. 
The  atomic  weight  of  gold  being  100  (5,  and  that  of  chloride  of  gold 
303T,  it  follows  by  an  easy  proportion  (303*1 : 15  : :  196-fi ;  9'73  grains) 
that  9' 73  grains  of  gold  instead  of  6  06  grains  can  be  obtained  from 
fifteen  grains  of  pure  chloride.  Taking  the  sovereign,  as  before,  for 
our  standard,  then  9  73  grains  are  worth  twenty  and  a-half  pence, 
which  leaves  still  a  large  enough  margin  for  cost  of  manufacture  and 
fair  profit. 

But  crystallised  chloride  of  gold  is  not  a  pure  salt;  for,  supposing 
chloride  of  sodium  and  other  impurities  to  be  absent,  it  must  contain 
one  equivalent  of  hydrochloric  acid,  which  increases  its  atomic  weight 
to  339  0.  The  crystallised  salt,  therefore,  when  otherwise  quite  pure, 
may  be  calculated,  as  before,  to  contain  8 '68  grains  of  gold,  equal  in 
value  to  about  eighteenpence  and  three  farthings — an  amount  still 
far  above  the  commercial  average. 


For  the  present  we  must  leave  the  practical  photographer  and  the 
short-pursed  amateur  to  digest  as  philosophically  as  they  can  the 
above  reliable  facts,  and  to  brood  over  the  extent  to  which  they  »re 
victimised — if  that  be  not  too  strong  a  term — in  a  large  and  necessary 
item  of  their  photographic  expenditure.  It  is  painful  for  us  to  dis¬ 
turb  any  man’s  equanimity — much  more  so  that  of  a  photographer, 
who  needs  all  his  patience  for  other  purposes — and  to  leave  him  in 
difficulty  (if  we  can  help  him),  for  even  a  fortnight;  but  we  are 
compelled  to  leave  over  till  next  number  plain  and  easy  instructions, 
which,  if  properly  followed  out,  will  render  him  independent  of  the 
manufacturer  for  the  production  of  the  most  important  ingredient  in 
his  toning-bath. 

TANNIN  AS  AN  ALLEGED  SENSITISER,  AND 
AMMONIA^mesra  SODA  DEVELOPMENT. 

On  the  appearance  of  a  statement  by  M.  Poitevin  that  the  sensitive¬ 
ness  of  a  film  of  collodion  could  be  restored  after  treatment  with  an 
iodide  by  washing  and  the  application  of  tannin,  I  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  experiment,  already  suspecting  that  the  use  of  a  chloride  might 
not  be  the  best  means  of  removing  the  last  traces  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

Three  plates  were  prepared  with  bromised  collodion  ;  after  being 
excited  and  washed  in  several  changes  ot  distilled  water  they  were 
flooded  a  few  tunes  with  two  grains  to  the  ounce  of  each  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  solutions: — No.  1  of  iodide  of  cadmium,  No.  2  of  bromide  of 
cadmium,  No.  3  of  common  salts  (No  1  was  not  exposed  to  light).  All 
were  then  well  washed  under  a  tap,  and  soaked  in  common  water  for 
an  hour  or  so  ;  the  plates  were  then  well  washed  again  under  a  tap, 
covered  with  a  ten  gram  to  the  ounce  of  water  solution  of  tannin,  and 
again  well  washed  and  dried.  After  similar  exposure  they  were 
developed  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  pyrogallic  acid.  No.  1 
showed  but  a  faint  trace  of  the  sky,  which  appeared  very  slowly,  and 
only  at  the  edge  of  the  plate ;  Nos.  2  and  3  came  out  well.  No.  2  was 
more  sensitive  and  brighter  than  No.  3.  The  treatment  of  No.  1  being 
different  from  that  recommended  by  M.  Poitevin,  the  result  of  the 
experiment  does  not  disprove  Ids  statement;  but  it  proves,  as  far  as 
one  trial  can  do  so,  that  it  is  better  to  use  bromide  than  chloride. 
From  Mr.  Sayce’s  letter,  in  the  last  number  of  The  British  J ournal 
of  Photography,  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  case. 

Until  recently  I  had  not  tried  bicarbonate  of  soda  as  a  developing 
agent,  having  long  ago  found  in  another  way  that  with  tannin  and 
pyrogallic  acid  it  had  a  great  tendency  to  cause  fogging.  Since 
seeing  it  recommended,  however,  I  have  made  several  trials  until  the 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  varying  the  strength  from  saturated  solution  one 
part,  water  seven  parts,  to  four  times  more  diluted,  both  on  bromo- 
iodised  and  bromised  collodion ;  also,  with  the  tannin  washed  off,  and 
with  it  dried  on  the  film.  In  some  cases  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  was 
applied  with  alcohol,  and  in  some  without  the  surface  being  pre¬ 
viously  moistened  with  distilled  water ;  but  in  all  the  effect  was  much 
the  same.  The  film  turned  quickly  to  a  brown  colour,  sometimes  on 
the  application  of  the  soda,  but  always  immediately  after  the  pyro¬ 
gallic  acid  was  mixed  and  applied.  In  every  instance  another  plate 
similarly  prepared  and  exposed  was  developed  at  the  same  time  with 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  came  out  well.  In  one  case  only,  with  a 
very  acid  collodion  and  full  exposure,  did  the  soda  begin  to  bring  out 
the  image  at  all  tolerably ;  but  even  then  the  plate  became  quiet  brown 
in  a  minute  or  so  before  the  detail  w*as  out,  whilst  the  carbonate  of 
ammonia  produced  a  good  and  intense  picture.  With  the  soda  there 
often  was  no  appearance  of  an  image.  The  exciting  bath  was  some¬ 
times  nearly  neutral,  and  never  strongly  acid.  This  may  perhaps 
account  for  my  want  of  success.  C.  Russell. 


PRACTICAL  REMARKS  ON  THE  VARIOUS  OPERATIONS 
OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  RELATION  TO  HEALTH. 
Wherever,  as  in  Great  Britain,  the  principle  of  the  division  of 
labour  is  carried  out  to  its  utmost  practicable  limits,  we  may  naturally 
expect  that  each  of  its  various  technical  departments  will  be  charac¬ 
terised  by  special  features,  of  which  not  the  least  important  is  the 
influence  they  may  severally  exercise  upon  the  health  ot  those  who 
are  called  upon  to  practise  them.  Thus,  in  Sheffield  we  are  not  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  the  workers  on  steel  succumbing  to  the  irritating  par¬ 
ticles  of  finely-divided  metal,  which  they  are  constantly  drawing  into 
the  respiratory  organs  in  the  act  of  breathing  ;  at  Birmingham  we 
cannot  wonder  that  those  engaged  in  polisliing  gun-barrels  sliou  c 
suffer  in  a  manner  something  analogous ;  and  in  the  coal  measures 
those  called  upon  to  make  post-mortem  examinations  naturally 
expect  to  find  the  air  cells  of  the  miners  choked  up  with  carbonaceous 
matter,  in  some  cases  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the  lungs 
totally  incapable  of  performing  their  natural  functions. 

So  rapid  has  been  the  progress  of  photography  that  this  subject 
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Joes  not  appear  to  have  received  the  attention  which  it  merits ;  and 
the  writer  proposes,  in  the  following  brief  paper,  to  take  up  some  of  the 
most  prominent  points  connected  with  it  in  such  a  practical  manner 
is  may  render  the  photographic  operator  more  secure  against  the 
dangers  by  which  he  is  confessedly  surrounded,  and  provide  him 
ivith  some  ready  resources  which  may,  in  case  of  accident,  avert 
mischief  until  suitable  professional  assistance  can  be  obtained. 

It  must  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  the  case  of  the  photo¬ 
grapher  differs  widely  from  those  above  cited ;  in  such,  not  only  are 
he  risks  known,  but  develope  themselves  in  symptoms  also  known 
ind  giving  timely  warning  of  the  hazards  incurred.  In  the  former, 
ife  itself  may  be  sacrificed  in  a  few  seconds,  and  before  any  remedies 
ran  be  applied.  Nor  is  it  a  misstatement  that  many  of  the  technical 
ills  of  the  photographer  arise  from  circumstances  but  partially 
studied,  and  not  likely  to  impress  their  full  significance  upon  any 
but  those  practically  acquainted  with  the  details  of  photographic 
manipulation.  Take  for  instance  the  following  extract  from  tills 
Journal: — 

“Waifs  and  Strays  (page  393,  1863). — We  have  during  the  last 
month  heard  many  photographers  complaining  that  collodions 
recently  purchased  from  various  makers  have  one  common  pecu¬ 
liarity — that  of  making  the  eyes  of  the  operators  smart  and  run 
with  water  in  a  very  unpleasant  and  somewhat  alarming  way,”  &c.  &c. 

Let  us  take  this  phenomenon  as  a  suggestive  hint,  and,  after 
alluding  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  photographer  usually 
operates,  offer  a  few  specific  remarks  on  the  dangers  to  which  he  is 
exposed  from  inhalation,  skin  contact,  and  catalytic  action  of  the 
various  materials  which  form  the  subjects  of  his  operations;  not, 
however,  strictly  in  the  above  order,  as  it  would  lead  to  unnecessary 
repetition. 

The  collodion  process  being  that  most  usually  employed  at  present, 
we  purpose  confining  ourselves  to  this ;  and  there  is  one  property  by 
which  its  two  principal  agents,  ether  and  alcohol,  are  distinguished 
which  claims  especial  notice — volatility.  Now,  the  photographer, 
especially  if  following  the  art  as  a  living,  is  generally  obliged  to 
operate  in  a  confined  space,  too  frequently  destitute  of  those  appli¬ 
ances  for  ventilation  which  may  easily  be  adopted,  and  undoubtedly 
would  be  so  if  the  facts  about  to  be  noticed  were  generally  known ; 
the  consequence  being  that,  for  many  hours  of  each  day,  he  is 
breathing  an  atmosphere  liiglily  impregnated  with  the  vapour  of  the 
solvents  which  form  the  basis  of  his  collodion.  Now,  to  the  amateur, 
who  has  only  a  few  plates  to  coat  occasionally,  this  is  of  little  conse¬ 
quence,  as  the  comparatively  small  quantity  of  the  ether  and  alcohol 
inhaled  is  speedily  removed  by  the  ordinary  process  of  respiration. 
With  the  professional  artist,  however,  the  case  is  otherwise,  and,  in 
process  of  time,  the  alcoholic  vapour  becomes  absorbed  and  retained 
in  the  system,  leading  to  very  serious  disease  and  functional  distur¬ 
bance,  which  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  upon  in  this  Journal, 
but  the  results  of  which  are  too  plainly  stamped  on  the  countenances 
of  many  who  are,  from  necessity,  compelled  almost  to  live  in  an  alco- 
holised  atmosphere.  There  are  other  circumstances,  too,  generally 
present,  highly  conducive  to  absorption — depression  and  mental 
anxiet3r.  Since  photography  has  become  so  extensively  practised, 
and  the  demand  for  small  portraits  so  great,  hundreds  have  fled  to 
the  art  as  a  ready  means  of  making  monejr  without  capital,  and,  too 
often,  without  those  moral  qualifications  which  are  necessary 
for  substantial  success  in  any  calling.  To  such  society  owes  little 
sympathy,  and  it  can  hardly  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  in  these 
diseases  of  the  pulmonary  organs  speedily  become  developed ;  but, 
even  in  others,  the  constant  inhalation  of  an  alcoholic  atmosphere  can¬ 
not  but  in  time  highly  carbonise  the  blood,  and  lay  the  foundation  of 
extensive  and  insidious  disease.  The  adequate  ventilation,  then,  of 
the  operating  room  should,  for  these  reasons,  be  a  sine  qua  non  in 
every  establishment,  and  very  little  ingenuity  will  render  any  room 
self- ventilating,  without  the  admission  of  either  light  or  dust. 

Not  alone,  however,  are  the  vapours  of  alcohol  and  ether  injurious ;  the 
photographer  has  to  employ  other  volatile  bodies — iodine,  bromine, 
and  prussic  acid  in  the  form  of  C3ranide  of  potassium — the  deleterious 
effects  ot  which  are  more  marked  and  rapid.  These  will  be  more  parti  - 
cularly  considered  in  connection  with  skin  contact,  though  they  well 
deserve  attention  on  accoiuit  of  the  disturbances  to  healthy  action  oc 
casioned  by  their  inhalation.  At  first  sight  it  may  appear  that  the  small 
quantity  used  can  only  affect  health  under  peculiar  circumstances  of 
constitution  usually  denominated  idiosyncrasy — an  erroneous  idea, 
arising  from  overlooking  the  veiy  considerable  surface  of  the  lungs 
exposed  to  their  action  when  diffused  in  vapour  and  inhaled  with  the 
atmospheric  air.  It  should  be  remembered  that  all  gases  are  subject 
to  a  well-ascertained  law  of  diffusion ;  and  any  deleterious  gas  intro¬ 
duced  into  an  apartment  does  not  remain  for  a  moment  in  an  isolated 
condition  but  becomes,  in  xnaity  cases,  most  rapidly  intermingled 


with  the  air  we  breathe,  and  thus  every  individual  inspiration  ex¬ 
poses  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air  passages  and  cells  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  fresh  quantity  of  foreign  and,  in  the  case  supposed, 
deleterious  matter.  Not  merely  so ;  all  gaseous  bodies  have  a  ten¬ 
dency,  with  more  or  less  rapidity,  to  pass  through  membranes—  a 
property  much  accelerated  by  moisture  and  moderately  high  tempera¬ 
ture.  Thus,  if  each  of  two  vessels  be  filled  with  different  gases — -say 
ammonia  and  atmospheric  air — no  communication  being  allowed  be¬ 
tween  them  excepting  a  piece  of  moistened  bladder,  an  intermixture 
of  the  two  will  immediately  occur. 

To  apply  these  principles  then.  Suppose  ever  so  minute  a  portion 
of  the  vapour  of  iodine  to  be  liberated  in  a  room,  it  begins  imme¬ 
diately  to  diffuse  itself  through  the  air,  and,  by  inspiration,  attacks 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  air  passages,  producing,  if  in  any  appre¬ 
ciable  quantity,  irritation,  and  not  unfrequently  actual  inflammation, 
exciting,  at  least,  cough,  expectoration,  and  other  catarrhal  s}rmptoms. 
Nor  does  the  mischief  end  here ;  the  minute  globules  of  the  blood,  on 
the  healthy  condition  of  wliich  our  very  life  depends,  are  only  separated 
from  the  air  we  inhale  by  a  membrane  of  extreme  tenuity,  moist  and 
warm,  and  therefore  in  the  most  favourable  condition  to  suffer  gases 
to  pass  through  to  these  globules,  and,  in  the  instance  supposed,  to 
exert  a  baneiul  influence.  The  vapour  of  iodine,  however,  though 
cautiously  to  be  avoided,  is  not  nearly  so  destructive  as  that  of 
bromine,  wliich  should  never  be  allowed  to  escape  into  an  apartment 
in  the  smallest  quantity.  Some  of  the  most  intractable  cases  of 
bronchitis  wliich  the  writer  has  ever  met  with  have  arisen  from  this 
cause ;  and,  having  personal!}-  suffered  from  the  accidental  breaking 
of  a  bottle  of  bromine,  he  is  in  a  condition  to  urge  the  caution 
from  practical  experience.  Here  mischief  of  a  most  serious  nature 
might  occur  before  medical  assistance  could  be  reached.  Let  the  suf¬ 
ferer,  then,  at  once  rush  into  the  open  air,  and,  as  soon  as  possible, 
inhale  the  steam  of  hot  water.  Copious  expectoration  will  occur,  and 
suspend  dangerous  symptoms  until  the  suitable  remedies  can  be 
applied. 

It  would  seem  needless  to  give  any  precautions  with  respect  to 
prussic  acid,  the  poisonous  properties  of  which  are  so  well  known ; 
but,  unfortunately,  as  it  comes  into  the  hands  of  the  photographer  in 
the  more  fixed  form  of  C3-anide  of  potassium,  these  are  too  often  over¬ 
looked.  The  solution  of  this  material  ahva}rs  has  the  odour  of  prussic 
acid,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  gives  off  prussic  acid  gas ;  and,  where 
operations  are  carried  forward  on  an  extensive  scale,  the  quantity  is 
amply  sufficient  to  account  for  many  chronic  diseases  to  which  the 
artist  is  exposed.  Here,  again,  appropriate  methods  of  ventilation  are 
absolutely  called  for.  When  this  preparation  was  first  introduced  in 
the  infancy  of  photography  it  was  of  course  used  with  caution ;  but 
at  present  the  carelessness  with  which  it  is  handled  and  exposed 
renders  it  almost  miraculous  that  death  by  poisoning  does  not  daily 
occur.  It  is  also  a  misfortune  for  the  public  that  the  sale  of  t-liis  and 
other  photographic  preparations  is  not  made  a  separate  trade.  But 
very  recently  the  writer  witnessed  a  druggist’s  assistant  breaking 
cyanide  of  potassium  with  his  hands,  and  then,  without  the  slightest 
attempt  to  wipe  them,  handle  lozenges  for  another  customer.  Where, 
as  in  the  country,  it  may  be  necessary  to  mix  up  a  variety  of  trades, 
some  regard  for  human  life  should  at  least  be  enforced  by  the  legis¬ 
lature.  Notoriously,  however,  accidents  from  this  chemical  are  con¬ 
stantly  occurring,  and,  as  its  effects  are  rapidly  fatal,  the  following 
hints  should  be  kept  in  mind. 

Those  who,  for  the  benefit  of  their  fellow-creatures,  are  compelled 
to  the  unpleasant  duty  of  experimenting  on  inferior  animals,  are 
aware  that  a  killing  dose  of  prussic  acid  may  be  given  to  a  dog,  for 
instance,  and  yet  the  effect  be  arrested  by  the  very  simple  act  of 
sponging  the  spine  with  cold  water ;  and  this  experiment  has  been 
made  several  times  in  succession  with  the  same  result.  It  is  seldom 
that  a  person  who  has  taken  a  poisonous  dose  of  c}Tanide  of  potas¬ 
sium  is  in  a  condition  to  swallow  remedies,  though  the  solution  of 
sulphate  of  iron,  wliich  is  generally  at  hand,  may  be  fried;  but 
pouring  cold  water  over  the  spine  is  the  remedy  to  be  trusted  to  for 
stimulating  the  nervous  system  whilst  efficient  professional  assistance 
is  being  summoned,  an  ounce  of  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron 
— the  ordinary  developer-being  given  as  soon  as  possible,  followed 
b}r  a  few  drops  of  strong  solution  of  ammonia  in  water. 

It  is  not  often  that  large  quantities  of  nitric  acid  are  employed  in 
ordinary  photograpliic  practice,  but  the  manufacturer  of  collodion  is 
too  well  acquainted  with  the  pungent  fumes  given  off  from  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  in  tire  process  of  converting  cotton 
into  pyroxyline.  This  vapour  is  excessively  irritating  to  the  air  pas¬ 
sages,  and  has  even  been  fatal.  The  inhalation  of  steam,  as  in  the 
case  of  bromine  vapour,  is  the  simplest,  and,  in  the  experience  of 
the  writer,  the  most  efficient  remedy. 

The  above  include  most  of  the  irritating  and  poisonous  vapours 
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which  come  under  the  notice  of  the  photographer,  and  we  now  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  injurious  effect  of  certain  substances,  when  brought  in 
contact  with  the  skin,  or  allied  membranes,  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  the  atmosphere.  Here  we  will  revert  to  the  pungent  volatile 
matter  which  escapes  occasionally  from  collodion,  and  was  alluded 
to  at  the  commencement  of  this  paper.  Let  it  be  remembered  that 
collodion  is  not  a  lixed  body,  constantly  retaining  a  stable  arrange¬ 
ment  of  its  molecules ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  not  only  capable  of  un¬ 
dergoing  remarkable  changes  from  apparently  insignificant  causes, 
but  may  practically  be  considered,  with  reference  to  its  ultimate  par¬ 
ticles,  as  in  constant  motion.  Indeed  the  probable  cause  of  its 
efficiency  is  the  extreme  facility  with  which  its  original  molecular 
structure  is  broken  up  under  the  stimulus  of  light. 

In  the  last  volume  of  this  Journal  the  writer  endeavoured  to  trace 
some  of  these  phenomena  to  their  efficient  cause,  and  arrived  at  the 
conclusion,  from  experimental  research,  that  iodine  and  bromine  are 
important  agents  in  these  changes,  which  progress,  not  merely  to 
the  point  which  renders  collodion  most  serviceable  to  the  photogra¬ 
pher,  but,  under  favourable  conditions,  far  beyond  it ;  that  one  of 
the  results  is  the  production  of  a  compound  of  bromine  and  ether  of 
an  odour,  as  may  be  expected,  strongly  allied  to  bromine  but  even 
more  irritating  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nostrils  and  eye, 
especially  the  latter ;  that  an  elevated  temperature  favours  its  pro¬ 
duction,  and  that,  on  this  account,  it  is  more  likely  to  occur  in  the 
summer  months  or  in  tropical  countries.  It  is  not  bromide  of  ethyl, 
for  the  vapour  of  this  body  is  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  irritating  and 
somewhat  resembles  chloroform  in  smell.  The  quantity  given  off  is, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  exceedingly  minute;  but  it  is  pro¬ 
duced  when  old  collodion,  liiglily  bromidised,  is  submitted  to  distil¬ 
lation,  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  the  ether  and  alcohol,  especially 
after  the  ether  has  been  given  oft’  and  when  a  temperature  of  nearly 
100°  C.  is  applied  to  drive  over  the  alcohol.  At  first  this  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  pure  for  again  making  collodion,  but  it  gradually  becomes  so 
contaminated  with  this  volatile  matter  as  to  be  rendered  turbid,  on 
the  addition  of  nitrate  of  silver,  from  the  presence  of  bromine ;  and 
if  in  this  state  used  for  the  manufacture  of  collodion,  a  foggy,  un¬ 
serviceable  compound  is  the  result.  This  product,  then,  occasions 
the  most  intense  irritation  of  the  membranes  of  the  eye  ;  indeed,  the 
writer  has  more  than  once  been  compelled  to  suspend  operations 
from  this  cause.  If  the  inconvenience  were  merely  temporary  it 
'would  be  of  less  consequence ;  but,  unfortunately,  inflammation  is 
set  up  in  the  minute  glands  on  the  edge  of  the  eyelids,  occasioning 
protracted  suffering,  and  yielding  to  treatment  with  anything  but 
readiness.  One  case  was  brought  before  his  notice,  in  which  an  artist 
was  even  obliged  to  lay  aside  operations  for  upwards  of  twelve 
months. 

The  collodion  in  this  state  still  seems  to  work  well,  but  should 
certainly,  be  rejected ;  at  any  rate,  in  summer  it  is  advisable  to 
keep  it  as  cool  as  possible,  especially  if  containing  a  large  quantity 
of  bromides.  The  immediate  remedy  for  the  sufferer  is  again  simply 
warm  water,  bathing  the  eyes,  and,  if  need  be,  the  nostrils  also, 
freely;  if  the  irritation  continue,  available  professional  advice  should 
be  obtained  without  delay,  at  once  stating  the  cause,  and  not  leaving 
it  to  be  conjectured  that  the  case  is  one  of  ordinary  irritation. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  remark  that  iodine  and  bromine,  although 
seldom  likely  to  do  so,  may  yet  be  applied  over  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  skin  as  to  be  highly  injurious,  the  risk  of  absorption  being  of 
course  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  surface  involved ;  indeed,  the 
importance  of  the  skin  to  life  is  generally  overlooked.  A  compara¬ 
tively  small  extent  becoming  unfit  to  perforin  its  functions  may  lead 
to  serious  disease — another  argument  for  habitual  cleanliness  in  all 
photographic  operations.  It  is  an  established  fact  that,  in  extensive 
scalds  and  burns,  where  one-third  of  the  entire  skin  surface  is  de¬ 
stroyed  recovery  seldom,  if  ever,  occurs.  Before,  however,  leaving 
this  part  of  the  subject,  allusion  should  be  made  to  a  very  trouble¬ 
some  local  affection,  which  occurs  occasionally  from  the  application 
of  cyanide  of  potassium  to  an  abraded  or  punctured  wound.  In 
many  cases,  and  more  usually  where  the  general  health  is  in  an  un- 
satisfactorv  condition,  an  ulcer  is  formed  which  heals  with  difficulty. 
H  ere  local  treatment  is  of  course  a  matter  of  secondary  importance, 
but,  as  caustic  potash — the  “ potassafum"  of  the  shops — is  gene¬ 
rally  found  in  the  photographer’s  stock  of  chemicals,  the  ulcer  may 
be  touched  with  this  substance  moistened  with  water,  and  afterwards 
poulticed ;  nitrate  of  silver,  as  a  caustic,  should  be  avoided,  for  in 
these  cases  it  generally  increases  the  irritation.  Some  photo¬ 
graphers,  especially  amateurs,  use  cyanide  of  potassium  for  taking 
out  stains  occasioned  by  the  nitrate  bath,  too  frequently  forgetting 
tho  highly  poisonous  nature  of  this  substance.  When  applied  over 
a  large  or  abraded  surface  it  may  even  be  fatal. 

In  concluding  this  paper  a  remark  or  two  will  not  be  considered 
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out  of  place  on  the  very  peculiar  property  of  some  bodies,  when  pre¬ 
sent  in  minute  quantities,  of  exciting  remarkable  modifications  iu 
the  molecular  structure  of  those  with  which  they  are  brought  in 
contact,  sometimes  totally  changing  their  physical  characters ;  and  tho 
term  “catalytic  force”  was  provisionally  applied  by  Berzelius  to  this 
agency,  not  really  as  explaining  anything,  but  as  a  convenient  abstract 
general  term  to  express  phenomena  which  could  only  be  otherwise 
described  periphrastically.  As  in  most  cases  of  changing  organism, 
licat  and  moisture  wonderfully  accelerate  this  action,  but,  in  the  cases 
which  have  -been  thus  superficially,  though  the  writer  trusts  not 
uselessly,  reviewed,  another  important  condition — vitality — is  present; 
and  as  catalytic  force  immistakeably  displays  its  results  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  chemist,  so  does  it,  with  manifold  energy,  assert  its 
power  in  living  forms.  Now  a  large  number  of  the  materials 
employed  by  the  photographer  are  such  as  either  exert  a  catalytic 
power  or  are  in  a  high  degree  subject  to  this  force  ;  he  will  be  wise, 
therefore,  to  use  them  with  care  and  discretion — a  course  which  will 
bring  its  own  reward  in  the  excellence  of  his  productions,  always 
proportionate  to  the  neatness  and  cleanliness  of  his  manipulations. 

George  Kemp,  M.D.,  Cantab. 


THE  PRACTICE  OF  THE  TANNIN  PROCESS. 

At  the  request  of  several  amateurs  I  purpose  giving  a  more  de¬ 
tailed  account  of  my  experience  in  a  seairch  after  certainty  in  the 
tannin  process  than  was  afforded  hv  the  short  summary  given  by 
me  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  North  London  Photographic  Associa¬ 
tion.  I  am  the  more  disposed  to  do  so  from  having  since  then 
received  a  complaint  from  a  correspondent  that  the  cotton  was 
entirely  dissolved  in  the  mixed  acids,  prepared  according  to  my 
formula,  and  that  lie  was  only  successful  when  the  quantity  of 
water  was  considerably  reduced.  The  manufacture  of  pyroxyline 
is  at  all  times  a  very  delicate  operation,  and  a  bare  formula  is  apt 
to  misguide  and  lead  to  unsatisfactory  results,  unless  all  the  con¬ 
comitant  and  influencing  causes  are  fully  taken  into  consideration 
and  subordinated  to  the  object  in  view.  It  is  mv  object,  therefore, 
in  this  article  to  describe  minutely  a  method  of  conducting  the 
manufacture  of  pyroxyline  on  a  small  scale  by  which  success  is 
certain,  and  which,  from  its  simplicity,  is  well  suited  for  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  amateur  who  wishes  to  pursue  successfully  one 
of  the  most  interesting  branches  of  his  art,  viz.,  the  preparation 
of  his  own  chemicals.  In  a  future  article  the  collodion  and  after¬ 
processes  will  be  treated  of  with  considerable  detail. 

I. — The  Pyroxyline. 

Pyroxyline  prepared  by  Mr.  Hardwick s  formula  for  a  normal 
collodion  usually  succeeds  well  with  almost  any  process,  whether 
dry  or  wet ;  but  my  experience  has  led  me  to  modify  it  somewhat 
when  the  collodion  is  intended  for  tannin  plates  only.  The  modifi¬ 
cation  I  propose  is  also  suited  for  the  wet  processes,  but  does  not 
confer  quite  so  much  sensitiveness  as  pyroxyline  made  by  tho 
original  formula. 

Formula : — 

Sulphuric  acid,  sp.  gr.  l-840,  at  00°  Fall.  9  ozs.  by  measure. 
Nitric  acid  ,,  1540  „  3  „  „ 

Water  .  2  „  „ 

Best  dried  cotton  . 200  grains. 

Bemarlis  on  the  Formula. — The  specific  gravity  of  the  acids  given 
above  was  selected  for  the  basis  of  my  experiments  principally 
for  the  reason  that  it  represents  the  strength  most  commonly  met 
with  in  commerce,  and  is  therefore  readily  obtainable.  But  the 
purchaser  should  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  usual  specific-gravity 
label  attached  to  the  bottles  by  the  manufacturer;  he  must  test 
the  point  for  himself  either  with  a  correct  hydrometer  or  more 
accurately  with  a  specific-gravity  bottle.  He  will  generally  find 
the  specific  gravity  lias  been  overstated — not  probably  from  dis¬ 
honest  motives,  but  because  the  acids  have  become  weakened  b}r 
keeping  after  their  specific  gravity  had  been  originally  ascertained. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  sulphuric  acid  loses  strength  by 
absorption  of  moisture  from  the  air,  and  nitric  acid  by  evaporation. 
The  general  principle  to  be  kept  in  view  in  mixing  the  acids  is 
this: — If  the  sulphuric  acid  be  stronger  than  that  given  in  the 
above  formula,  say  T845,  the  quantity  of  water  must  be  increased 
by  two  drachms;  and  if  weaker,  correspondingly  diminished.  A 
slight  variation  in  the  strength  of  the  nitric  acid  more  or  less  does 
not  seem  to  alter  in  any  appreciable  degree  the  quality  of  the 
pyroxyline. 

As  to  the  quality  of  the  cotton,  I  do  not  find  there  is  much  to 
choose  between  Egyptian,  East  Indian,  and  American,  provided 
it  be  well  -washed  in  a  dilute  solution  of  potash,  again  washed  in 
common  water,  and  be  thoroughly  dry  at  the  time  of  immersion  in  the 
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mixed  acids.  Both  these  points  are  of  great  importance — the 
former  in  enabling  the  acids  to  act  more  freely  on  the  fibre,  and 
the  latter  in  preventing  further  dilution  of  the  acids,  which  would 
inevitably  cause  a  greater  or  less  solution  of  the  cotton  and  conse¬ 
quent  loss  of  weight  and  change  of  structure  in  the  pyroxyline. 

The  temperature  of  the  acids  when  the  cotton  is  immersed 
should  be  155°  Fall.,  at  which  degree,  or  nearly  so,  the  acids  must 
be  kept  while  the  cotton  is  being  acted  on.  When  the  operation 
I  is  conducted  on  a  larger  scale,  with  a  greater  quantity  of  acids  in 
!  the  thick  porcelain  pots  made  expressly  for  the  manufacture  of 
pyroxyline,  the  temperature  on  mixing  the  water  with  the  acids 
will  spontaneously  rise  higher  than  is  required ;  but  on  a  small 
I  scale  artifical  means  must  be  had  recourse  to  for  that  purpose. 

Notliing  answers  better  than  a  sand  bath,  which  may  be  ex- 
|  temporised  from  an  old  cast-iron  pot  partly  filled  with  sand,  and 
placed  near  or  over  the  fire  till  the  thermometer  indicates  over 
100°  after  the  sand  has  been  well  stirred  up. 

How  to  Conduct  the  Operation. — Procure  a  porcelain  basin  or  bowl 
capable  of  holding  at  least  twenty  fluid  ounces.  Having  cleaned 
it  well,  bury  it  in  the  hot  sand  bath  to  about  half  its  depth,  and 
pour  in  first  the  water,  then  the  nitric,  and  lastly  the  sulphuric 
acids.  Stir  the  acids,  so  as  to  incorporate  them  thoroughly,  for  a 
minute  or  two  with  the  bulb  end  of  a  thermometer,  which  for  this 
purpose  must  not  be  mounted  in  wood  or  any  other  material  acted 
on  by  the  acids.  After  a  few  minutes  the  temperature  will  fall  to 
155°  Fah.  The  cotton,  previously  dried  and  weighed,  is  at  once 
to  be  immersed  hi  small  well-pulled-out  tufts,  and  pushed  under 
with  two  sharp-pointed  pieces  of  dry  wood  or  glass  rods :  the 
former  method  is  to  be  preferred.  Suppose  it  takes  a  minute  to 
immerse  the  cotton,  the  action  of  moving  about  and  separating 
the  tufts  under  the  acids  will  have  to  be  continued  for  five 
minutes  more,  at  the  expiration  of  which  tune  the  excess  of 
acids  must  be  quickly  poured  off,  and  the  mass  of  pyroxyline 
thrown  into  a  large  tub  of  clean  water  and  instantly  pulled  to 
pieces  under  the  water  with  gloved  hands,  to  prevent  further  dis¬ 
integration. 

It  has  been  sometimes  recommended  to  place  the  basin  contain¬ 
ing  the  mixed  acids  in  warm  water  to  get  up  and  preserve  the 
temperatnre.  This  course  cannot  be  adopted  with  the  above 
formula,  inasmuch  as  the  proportion  of  water  mixed  with  the  acids 
is  the  maximum  they  will  bear,  and  a  substance  like  sulphuric  acid 
having  a  strong  affinity  for  water  would  speedily  absorb  sufficient 
from  the  evaporating  surface  in  close  proximity  to  cause  complete 
solution  of  the  cotton.  So  noticeable  is  the  effect  even  of  a  moist 
atmosphere  in  this  respect  that  less  weight  of  pyroxyline  vail  be 
extracted  from  the  acids  than  when  the  atmosphere  is  dry.  The 
whole  operation  should,  therefore,  be  conducted  in  a  dry  place,  the 
temperature  of  which  is  not  under  50°  Fah. 

If  the  amateur  possesses  a  Wedgwood  mortar  large  enough  for 
the  purpose,  the  sand  bath  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  process 
simplified  thus : — When  the  materials  are  all  at  hand  and  ready  for 
mixing,  fill  the  mortar  with  boiling  water,  which  should  remain 
there  till  the  hand  can  no  longer  bear  to  rest  on  the  outside.  It  is 
then  poured  off,  and  the  mortar  wiped  quite  dry  with  a  clean  cloth. 
The  acids  should  at  once  be  mixed  in  it  before  it  has  had  tune  to 
cool,  and  the  cotton  immersed  as  previously  directed,  so  soon  as 
the  proper  temperature  is  indicated.  The  thick  walls  of  the  mortar 
will  be  quite  sufficient  to  retain  the  heat  till  the  operation  is  com¬ 
plete. 

11  'ashing  of  the  Pyroxyline. — When  the  pyroxyline  has  been  well 
separated  in  the  first  tub  of  water  for  three  or  four  minutes,  it 
I  should  be  squeezed  out  between  the  hands,  and  the  same  washing 
process  repeated  hi  fresh  water  several  times  to  get  rid  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  adhering  acids  at  once.  If  this  is  not  done 
perfect  washing  is  afterwards  more  difficult,  and  the  dried  pyroxy¬ 
line  will  have  a  yellowish  appearance,  which,  however,  may  not 
!  l)e  injurious.  The  washing  may  be  completed  in  running  water 
j  lor  twenty-four  hours,  or  better  still  in  successive  changes  of 
’  water  for  tlirea  or  four  hours,  squeezing  the  cotton  between  each 
:  change.  It  may  be  considered  properly  washed  when  a  piece  of 
j  litmus  paper,  pressed  up  in  the  middle  of  the  mass  for  about  a 
minute,  retains  its  original  blue  colour  unchanged.  Finish  by 
soaking  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  small  quantity  of  distilled  water. 

It  is  better  to  allow  the  pyroxyline  to  dry  spontaneously  in  a 
warm  room  than  by  artificial  heat.  Spread  it  out  in  little  tufts  on 
a  sheet  of  blotting-paper,  and  place  loosely  over  it  another  sheet 
to  preserve  it  from  dust,  &c.  Although  pyroxyline  does  not  ex- 
plode  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  it  is  often  decomposed 
thereby,  with  the  evolution  of  red  fumes ;  a  steam  bath  for  drying  is 
therefore  objectionable.  Preserve  loosely  in  a  cotton  bag  away  from 


light  in  a  dry  place.  If  the  above  process  has  been  carefully  carried 
out,  tire  weight  of  the  dried  pyroxyline  should  be  as  near  as  possible 
to  2o0  grains. 

The  precautions  to  be  observed  in  making  pyroxyline  are  stated 
so  fully  and  clearly  in  Hardwick’s  Manual  that  it  would  be  super¬ 
fluous  to  enlarge  on  that  point  here. 

George  Dawson,  A.M., 

Lecturer  on  Photography,  King's  College,  London. 

EXPERIMENTS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMISTRY.* 

By  Dr.  Hermann'  Vogel. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Influence  of  Nitrate  of  Silver. 

As  every  photographer  knows  from  practice,  the  sensitiveness  of  wet 
plates-— i.e.,  bromo-iodide  of  silver  plates,  with  a  surface  of  silver 
solution— is  greater  than  that  of  dry  plates,  from  which  it  has  been 
washed  off.  This  alone  is  evidence  of  the  accelerating  influence  of 
nitrate  of  silver. 

I  made  it  my  task  to  study  the  influence  of  nitrate  of  silver  on  the 
sensitiveness  of  each  of  the  three  salts — chloride,  bromide,  and 
iodide  of  silver. 

I  have  already  shown  that  the  chemical  sensitiveness  of  bromide 
and  iodide  of  silver  is  considerably  increased  by  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
that  of  the  chloride  less  so.  The  same  holds  good  of  the  photographic 
sensitiveness. 

I  moistened  parts  of  three  papers,  respectively  prepared  with 
chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  of  silver,  with  a  silver  solution  of  one 
in  ten,  exposed  and  washed  them  carefully,  and  then  developed.  On 
all  three  papers  the  parts  moistened  with  silver  solution  coloured 
more  rapidly  and  deeper  than  the  remainder — the  iodide  deepest, 
bromide  less  deep,  and  chloride  faintest. 

Iodide  of  silver,  therefore,  in  presence  of  silver  solution,  is  the 
most  photographically  sensitive  of  the  three  salts. 

Bromide  of  silver  is,  on  the  other  hand,  as  already  shown,  the 
most  sensitive,  chemically. 

As  I  have  mentioned  above,  the  greater  sensitiveness  of  iodide  of 
silver  in  the  presence  of  silver  solution  has  given  rise  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  sensitiveness  of  the  iodide  was  only  attributable  to 
the  admixture  of  a  trace  of  nitrate  of  silver,  which  long  washing  had 
failed  to  remove.  This  supposition  is  no  longer  tenable,  for  a  strip 
of  iodide  of  silver  paper  immersed  one  hour  in  a  solution  of  common 
salt  and  washed,  shows  itself  quite  as  sensitive  as  a  piece  not 
immersed,  and  even  blackens  more  intensely  in  the  developer; 
although  the  immersion  in  salt  must  have  destroyed  and  tinned  into 
chloride  of  silver  the  slightest  trace  of  nitrate  that  may  previously 
have  been  present  in  the  iodide  of  silver. 

Action  of  Combination  of  Iodide  with  Bromide  of  Silver. 

On  tlris  point  numerous  experiments  already  mentioned  have  been 
made  without  arriving  at  accordant  results. 

To  test  the  action  of  these  combinations  I  prepared  paper  with  a 
mixture  of  two  parts  of  ten  per  cent,  iodide  of  potassium,  and  one 
part  of  ten  per  cent,  bromide  solution,  sensitised  and  washed  care¬ 
fully.  Strips  of  bromo-iodide  of  silver  paper  thus  prepared  were 
then  exposed  simultaneously  with  iodide  of  silver  paper,  and  both 
were  afterwards  developed  with  pyrogallic  acid.  I  here  found  that, 
under  otherwise  similar  circumstances,  bromo-iodide  of  silver  paper 
coloured  quicker  and  somewhat  darker  than  iodide  of  silver  paper. 

The  same  was  the  case  on  moistening  the  papers  with  silver 
solution.  Hence  I  must  conclude  that  bromo-iodide  of  silver  paper 
is  photographically  more  sensitive  than  iodide  of  silver  paper,  even 
when  pyrogallic  acid  development  is  employed  (contrary  to  the 
results  obtained  by  Sutton  and  Liesegang). 

The  admixture  of  bromide  of  silver,  therefore,  increases  the  sensi¬ 
tiveness  of  iodide  of  silver.  Chloride  of  silver  shows  similar  action, 
as  is  proved  by  the  experiment  already  described,  with  iodide  of 
silver  paper  immersed  in  common  salt,  and  still  more  manifestly  by 
Moser’s  experiment,  winch  proved  that  Daguerreotype  plates  pre¬ 
pared  with  chloro-iodine  are  considerably  more  sensitive  than  with 
iodine  alone. 

Adding  to  this,  moreover,  the  increase  of  the  sensitiveness  c  f 
iodide  of  silver  caused  by  silver  solution,  I  tliink  I  am  justified  in 
supposing  that  all  silver  salts  decomposable  hy  light  are  capable  of 
increasing  the  sensitiveness  of  iodide  of  silver.  Attention  has  already 
been  called  to  the  action  of  iodide  of  potassium  on  bromo-iodised 
plates,  on  which  point  I  shall  hereafter  publish  further  experiments 
I  now  come  to  my  researches  with  regard  to 

i*  From  Photographischss  Archiv.— Concluded  from  page  466,  Vol.  X 
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Phenomena  of  Solabisation. 

These  singular  appearances  were  first  thoroughly  studied  by  Moser, 
on  Daguerreotype  plates. 

If  an  iodised  silver  plate  be  exposed  for  a  short  time  in  the  camera, 
and  then  treated  with  fumes  of  mercury,  they  precipitate  themselves 
on  the  parts  affected  by  light,  and  form  a  positive  image ;  if,  how¬ 
ever,  the  exposure  in  the  camera  be  lengthened,  a  negative 
image  is  formed  by  the  mercury  fumes.  Thus  the  parts  most 
affected  by  light  condense  in  this  instance  no  more  mercury.  “  There¬ 
fore,”  says  Moser,  “  light  acts  on  iodide  of  silver  by  imparting  to  it 
the  modification  of  condensing  mercury  fumes  in  a  progressive  ratio 
up  to  a  certain  point  of  time,  beyond  which  it  begins  to  take  the 
modification  away  again. 

According  to  Moser,  but  few  experiments  have  been  made  touch¬ 
ing  these  phenomena.  It  was  deemed  sufficient  to  prove  their 
presence  in  our  collodion  plates,  without  attempting  to  analyse  them. 
Monckhoven  gave  some  brief  indications  (see  Photographisches 
Archiv,  April,  1863).  I  made  the  following  experiments : — 

Two  strips  of  iodised  silver  paper  were  shut  up  in  a  book,  and 
pulled  out  in  the  light,  half-an-inch  at  a  time,  at  intervals  of  two  hours, 
one  hour,  and  half  a  minute,  and  then  taken  to  the  dark  room — the 
ends  drawn  out  to  the  light  having  thus  been  exposed  three  hours, 
one  hour,  and  half  a  minute  respectively.  On  development  the  longest 
exposed  portion  did  not  darken  most  intensely,  but  on  the  contrary 
the  faintest,  whilst  those  exposed  half-a-minute  darkened  deepest. 

The  same  experiment  with  bromide  of  silver  paper  showed  that 
the  maximum  of  photograpliic  action  'was  evident  in  the  portion 
exposed  half-a-minute,  and  that  the  longer  exposed  portion  coloured 
faintest. 

I  now  proceeded  to  experiment  with  shorter  intervals  of  time. 

A  strip  of  iodide  of  silver  paper  and  another  of  bromide  were 
exposed  to  light  at  intervals  of  5,  5,  5,  1,  £  minutes,  by  gradually 

removing  a  board  which  securely  covered  them.  The  strips  hereupon 
coloured,  and  the  chemical  colouration,  in  the  case  of  the  bromide, 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  influence  of  light. 

In  the  development  it  was  otherwise.  Here  the  portions  of  both 
papers  exposed  a  quarter  of  a  minute  coloured  deepest,  whilst  the 
other  parts  were  fainter  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  exposure. 

Two  strips  of  iodide  and  bromide  of  silver  paper  were  exposed  by 
removing  the  board  cove  ling  them  at  intervals  of  15,  10,  5,  5,  2,  1 
seconds,  so  that  the  gradually  disclosed  parts  were  exposed  38,  23, 
13,  8,  3,  1  seconds,  respectively.  On  developing  these  strips,  the 
photographic  colouration,  both  in  the  iodide  and  bromide,  increased 
in  intensity  from  1  to  13  seconds,  remaining  nearly  stationary  thence 
up  to  23  seconds,  and  from  that  point  gradually  decreased  again. 
The  experiment  was  made  in  diffused  light  with  a  clear  sky  at  ten 
o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  April.  At  the  back  of  the  room, 
where  the  light  was  much  duller,  the  maximum  of  colouration  was 
not  reached  under  one  minute.  With  a  slightly  cloudy  sky  I 
obtained  it  at  fifteen  seconds,  and  on  a  moderately  bright  afternoon 
at  forty  seconds.  From  these  experiments  it  will  be  seen  how  the 
time  at  which  the  maximum  of  colouration  is  reached  varies  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  intensity  of  light. 

Moreover,  the  judgment  of  this  maximum  has  its  difficulties.  “The 
eye  can  easily  perceive  slight  variations  in  the  intensity  of  light 
colours,  but  not  those  of  darker  ones  (Bunsen) .”  Hence  the  intervals 
must  not  be  made  too  short.  On  that  account  I  tried  leaving  the 
papers  only  a  short  time  hi  the  developer  until  just  faintly  tinged. 
This  did  not,  however,  prove  successful,  for  at  first  they  coloured 
proportionately  to  the  exposure,  and  not  until  later  did  the  varia¬ 
tions  above  mentioned  make  their  appearance ;  then,  again,  some  in¬ 
terruption  was  caused  by  the  chemical  colouration  (proportionate  to 
the  exposure)  which  the  bromide  of  silver  paper  had  assumed  hi  the 
light,  and  which  had  possibly  exercised  some  influence  on  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  paper,  which  also  blackens  under  the  developer,  and, 
in  fact,  more  intensely  the  longer  the  exposure.* 

From  these  experiments  it  is  certain  that — 

1.  The  graphic  action  of  light  quickly  attains  in  a  certain  space 
of  time — varying  according  to  the  intensity  of  light — a  maximum,  and 
then  gradually  diminishes.  I  will  call  the  point  at  which  bromide 
and  iodide  of  silver  have  reached  the  highest  degree  of  the  property 
of  darkening  the  photographic  maximum. 

2.  Iodide  and  bromide  of  silver  are  influenced  in  a  like  degree  by 
light,  i.e.,  they  increase  or  dimmish  at  the  same  point  of  time  hi  these 
photographic  properties  at  equal  intervals,  cceteris  paribus.  Hence  we 
may  very  probably  conclude  that — 

3.  The  photographic  maximum  is,  cceteris  paribus,  attained  by  both 
simultaneously. 

*  In  the  fixing  bath  all  these  strips  lose  somewhat  of  their  intensity,  especially  the 

roinido  of  silver  aper. — Ed.  Photo.  Archiv. 


It  may  be  regarded  as  a  fortunate  tiling  for  practical  photo¬ 
graphy  that  the  graphic  action  increases  rapidly,  whereas  its  de¬ 
crease,  after  the  maximum  has  been  reached,  takes  place  much 
more  slowly ;  for  it  often  happens  that  hi  taking  pictures  containing 
great  contrasts  of  fight  and  shade  the  high  fights  reach  the  maxi¬ 
mum  before  the  deep  shadows  have  begun  to  act,  so  that,  but  for  the 
action’s  remaining  almost  stationary  for  a  short  space  of  time  near 
the  attainment  of  the  maximum,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
truly  represent  the  fights  and  shades. 

With  respect  to  chloride  of  silver  I  made  only  a  few  experi¬ 
ments.  A  strip  of  cliloride  of  silver  paper  was  exposed  to  direct 
sunlight  at  intervals  of  1,  1,  1,  £,  1  minutes,  whereupon  the 

various  portions  coloured  violet  proportionately  to  the  length  of  ex¬ 
posure.  In  development  the  colouration  at  first  increased  propor¬ 
tionately  to  the  exposure,  but  prolonged  treatment  showed  that  the 
portion  exposed  a  quarter  of  a  minute  coloured  most  intensely. 
Several  other  experiments  were  made  with  a  like  result,  so  that  the 
phenomenon  of  solarisation  is  established  in  the  case  of  cliloride  of 
silver  also.  It  is,  however,  here  not  so  easily  perceptible  as  in  the 
case  of  the  bromide  and  iodide,  because  chloride  of  silver  does  not 
colour  in  any  considerable  degree  under  the  developer,  and  because 
i  the  violet  colouration  caused  by  exposure,  and  also  the  photographic 
sensitiveness  of  the  substratum  of  the  paper,  exercise  a  marked 
disturbing  influence. 

It  appears,  however,  that  here  also  the  maximum  of  graphic  action 
is  reached  at  nearly  the  same  point  of  time  as  in  the  case  of  the  bro¬ 
mide  and  iodide.  More  exact  experiments  with  a  more  sensitive 
developer  and  the  assistance  of  a  good  photometer,  would  give  more 
precise  information  on  tliis  point.  The  above  experiments  have, 
however,  already  shown  this  much — that  the  time  in  which  the  pho¬ 
tographic  maximum  is  reached  is  independent  of  the  degree  of 
intensity  of  the  fight ;  and  I  think  I  am  warranted  in  assuming  that 
the  result  of  intensity  of  light  and  time  with,  respect  to  the  photographic 
maximum  is  unchangeable,  equally  with  respect  to  iodide  and  bromide 
of  silver  (and  probably  also  chloride).  The  phenomenon  of  solarisa¬ 
tion  is  of  the  greatest  interest  for  the  theory  of  photography.  As  I 
have  already  said,  the  chemical  action  of  fight  in  the  case  of  bromide 
of  silver  does  not  become  perceptible  until  after  some  minutes  in  the 
iodide  of  potassium  paste  paper.  But  before  it  is  even  perceptible 
the  photographic  maximum  is  already  exceeded.  Tliis  is  the  most 
positive  proof  that  the  photo-chemical  is  essentially  different  from  the 
photographic  action. 

I  cannot  give  any  explanation  as  to  the  phenomenon  of  solarisation. 
Schnauss  thinks  that  by  a  longer  action  of  fight  a  really  chemical 
decomposition  of  the  iodide  of  silver  is  induced,  and  that  its  property 
of  attracting  particles  of  silver  is  thereby  destroyed.  I  have,  how¬ 
ever,  shown  that  the  idea  of  a  chemical  decomposition  of  the  iodide 
of  silver  cannot  be  entertained.  For  the  bromide,  too,  this  would  be 
no  explanation,  but  merely  a  circumscription  of  the  fact. 

If  the  theorem  I  have  published  above  be  correct,  a  strip  of  iodide 
or  bromide  of  silver  paper  may  be  at  any  time  employed  to  establish 
the  chemical  intensity  of  the  fight  by  the  aid  of  a  simple  experiment. 

I  will  now  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  results  obtained  by  me : — 

1.  Light  imparts  to  iodide,  bromide,  and  chloride  of  silver  the 
property,  in  statu  nascenti,  of  attracting  and  holding  fast  separated 
molecules  of  silver. 

2.  Iodide  of  silver  obtains  tins  property,  cceteris  paribus,  in  the 
highest  degree;  then  comes  bromide,  then  cliloride.  The  exposed 
Ag  I  colours  in  development  olive,  Ag  Br  brownish  grey,  Ag  Cl  pale 
brownish  yellow. 

3.  This  action  of  light  stands  in  no  relation  to  its  chemical  action, 
for— 

(a) .  It  appears  at  a  maximum  precisely  in  that  salt  (iodide  of 
silver)  which  experiences  no  perceptible  chemical  change,  but  at  a 
maximum  in  that  salt  which  is  most  thoroughly  chemically  decom¬ 
posed  (chloride  of  silver). 

(b ) .  The  graphic  action  of  fight  has  already  exceeded  a  maximum, 
and  begins  to  decrease,  in  the  case  of  the  chemically  decomposable 
bromide  of  silver,  before  the  chemical  action  is  perceptible.  More¬ 
over,  the  chemical  and  photograpliic  colouration  of  the  chloride  is  not 
similar  to  that  of  the  bromide,  for  the  former  still  continues  to  in¬ 
crease  when  the  latter  has  already  attained  a  maximmn  and  begun 
to  diminish. 

4.  Pure  paper  immersed  in  nitrate  of  silver  solution  and  carefully 

washed  retains  a  trace  of  the  silver  salt,  colours  brownish  on  ex¬ 
posure,  and  is  then  faintly  photograpliic  ally  sensitive,  i.e.,  colours 
faintly  in  development.  .  .  „ 

5.  Nitrate  of  silver  accelerates  the  photographic  sensitiveness  ol 
chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  of  silver.  The  photographic  sensitive¬ 
ness  of  the  three  salts  remains  thereby  relatively  the  same—  i.e., 
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iodide  of  silver  is  most  sensitive,  chloride  of  silver  least  so..  (The 
photo-chemical  sensitiveness — i.e.,  the  property  of  blackening  in  sun¬ 
light — is,  with  the  silver  solution  present,  greatest  in  the  case  of  the 
bromide  of  silver.  See  previous  paragraph.) 

6.  Moisture  in  the  pure  haloid  salts  ot  silver  has  no  effect  on  the 
photographic  sensitiveness. 

7.  Acids  diminish  or  destroy,  both  during  and  after  exposure,  this 
sensitiveness  in  iodide  and  bromide  of  silver.  Nitric  acid  acts  most 
energetically,  and  acetic  acid  least  so. 

8.  Iodide  of  potassium  entirely  destroys  the  photographic  sensitive¬ 
ness  of  iodide  of  silver,  both  during  and  after  exposure. 

9.  Combinations  of  bromide  and  iodide  of  silver  are  photographic¬ 
ally  more  sensitive  than  iodide  of  silver  alone-— i.e.,  they  blacken, 
cceteris  paribus  (same  exposure,  same  development),  in  development 
more  intensely  than  iodide  of  silver.  The  same  is  the  case  with  com¬ 
binations  of  chloride  and  iodide  of  silver.  Indeed,  the  addition  of 
any  of  the  silver  salts  chemically  decomposable  by  light  to  iodide 
of  silver  appears  to  increase  its  photographic  sensitiveness. 

10.  The  graphic  action  of  light  on  the  haloid  salts  of  silver 
increases  rapidly  on  the  exposure  being  prolonged  up  to  a  certain 
point  of  time,  when  it  begins  to  diminish.  (Solarisation.) 

11.  This  increase  and  diminution  occur  simultaneously  in  the 
iodide  and  bromide  of  silver  paper,  whence  I  conclude  that  the  photo¬ 
graphic  maximum  is  attained  by  both  at  the  same  time. 

12.  The  length  of  time  required  by  light  to  exercise  the  maximum 
of  its  graphic  action  depends  upon  the  intensity  of  the  light.  The  more 
intense  the  light  the  shorter  the  time. 

Hence  I  esteem  it  highly  probable  that  a  thoroughly  certain 
uniform  result  of  intensity  of  light  and  time  is  requisite  to  attain 
the  photographic  maximum. 

I  reserve  for  a  future  opportunity  further  information  on  these 
subjects. 


NOTE  TO  CHAPTER  II.  OF  DR.  VOGEL’S  ARTICLE.* 
By  Dr.  J.  Schnauss. 

Herr  Dr.  Vogei,  repeated  on  paper  an  experiment  that  I  had  made 
with  wet  collodion  plates,  and  obtained  a  different  result,  which  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  he  omitted  the  most  important  part,  i.e., 
after  pouring  on  the  iodised  collodion  and  washing  it  off,  the  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  silvering.  Dr.  Vogel  says : — “  I  moistened  two  strips  of 
iodide  of  silver  paper  with  iodide  of  potassium,  and  after  two  minutes 
washed  and  developed  them.  The  influence  of  the  iodide  of  potas¬ 
sium  had  made  them  a  decided  pale  yellow,  and  in  the  development  the 
parts  moistened  with  iodide  of  potassium  coloured  scarcely  at  all, 
whilst  the  other  parts  darkened  intensely.  Schnauss  obtained  other 
results  in  his  experiments.  [See  Photo.  Archiv,  1860,  p.  115.]” 

The  experiment  mentioned  is  not  on  page  115,  but  on  117,  where 
it  stands  thus : — 

“  A  collodionised  plate  was  silvered,  exposed,  washed,  covered  with 
iodide  of  potassium  solution,  again  washed  and  silvered.  A  very 
vigorous  image  came  out  instantaneously  on  developing.” 

So  that  it  is  evident  that,  after  all.  Dr.  Vogel’s  experiments  and 
mine  are  in  accordance.  I  have  seen  with  great  interest  that  Dr. 
Vogel  has  extended  liis  experiments  to  chloride  and  bromide  of 
silver- — a  matter  which  cannot  be  too  thoroughly  treated,  as  the 
whole  future  of  photography  is  based  upon  it. 

Jena,  30 th  October,  1863. 


“NOTES,”  HARMONIOUS  AND  DISCORDANT,  ON 
VARIOUS  SUBJECTS. 

On  Lunar  Photography,  and  Other  Matters  or  Moonshine. 
Fierce  winter  is  now  ushered  in,  and  the  cameras  of  amateurs  are 
doubtless  deposited  on  their  respective  shelves,  there  to  remain 
till 

“  Spring’s  delights  are  all  reviving, 

And  verdant  leaflets  clothe  each  spray.” 

till 

“  The  Spring,  clad  all  in  gladness, 

Doth  laugh  at  Winter’s  sadness” — 

when  they  will  be  again  in  requisition. 

To  the  amateur  whose  business  avocations  limit  liis  opportunities 
for  working  during  the  summer  months  to  the  short  time  interven¬ 
ing  between  sunrise  and  business  hours,  and  who  now,  when  the 
hills  begin  to  get  covered  with  snow,  can  enter  feelingly  into  the 
'  poet’s  sentiment — 

“I’d  rather  gang  supperless  to  my  bed 
Than  rise  in  the  morning  early” — 

to  such  an  one — who  by  the  advent  of  winter  is  compelled  to 
“See  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  Vol.  X.,  page  466. 


relinquish  liis  favourite  pursuit — the  following  remarks  are  ad¬ 
dressed,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  stimulate  him  in  pursuit  of  a 
much-neglected  branch  of  our  art, — one  which  is  (not  quite 
correct^)  supposed  to  be  beset  with  numerous  difficulties  ;  and  one 
which,  by  substituting  nocturnal  for  diurnal  photography,  cannot  in 
any  way  interfere  with  liis  necessary  business  pursuits. 

The  branch  of  photographic  art  under  consideration  at  present, 
then,  is  the  photography  of  our  satellite  the  Moon,  whose  fair  face 
never  shines  with  more  beauty  or  is  seen  to  gi eater  advantage  than 
during  the  frosts  and  snows  of  winter. 

Before  considering  the  manner  ot  photographing  the  Moon  her¬ 
self,  a  few  remarks  on  reproducing  objects  by  the  light  of  the  moon 
may  not  be  out  of  place.  The  first  consideration  evidently  is  the 
comparative  degree  of  luminousness  of  the  sun  and  moon. 

Some  plausible  and  ingenious  theories  have  been  promulgated 
to  the  effect  that  there  is  possessed  by  the  moon  a  phosphorescent 
principle  or  quality  which  is  brought  into  action  by  the  influence  of 
the  sun  this  being  all  that  is  required  to  cause  the  propulsion  of  the 
latent  light.  Professor  Leslie  supported  this  theory  by  apparently 
strong  and  forcible  arguments.  He  computed  that  the  sun .s .light 
remitted  from  the  moon  to  the  earth  was  attenuated  10o,000,000 
Ss  wMe  Bouguer’s  experiments  showed  that  the  moon’s  light 
is  “  between  ther250, 000th  and  300,000th  part  of  the  direct  hght  of 
the  sun  ”  or  about  350  times  greater  than  the  computed  amount  of 
reflected  light  Professor  Leslie  found  the  intensity  of  the  moon’s 
light  to  appimeh  the  150,000th  part  of  the  direct  hght  of  the  sun 
and.  he  reasoned  that,  as  the  utmost  possible  quantity  of  1  enacted 
ho-ht  could  not  exceed  the  210,000th  part,  the  excess  must  be  ovying 
to” the  spontaneous  hght  of  the  moon,  which  consequently  is  a  phos¬ 
phorescent  body  Dr.  Wollaston’s  measures  of  the  brightness  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  approved  of  by  the  best  astronomers  since,  give  the 
former  equal  to  801,072  of  the  latter  at  full.  This  was  the  result  of 
a  direct  photometric  operation;  and  it  comes  very  neai  what  one 
might  deduce  from  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  hluminatmg 
sun,  the  direct  reflecting  power  (very  small)  of  a  rocky  surface,  and 
the  angular  subtension  of  the  moon  from  the  earth. 

From  this,  then,  we  deduce  the  following .  that,  as  the  hght  of 
the  moon  is  801,072  times  less  than  that  of  the  sun,  if  a  photograph 
of  any  terrestrial  object,  while  lighted  by  the  sun,  can  be  taken  during 
an  exposure  of  one  second,  a  similarly  impressed  picture  of  die  same 
subject,  when  lighted  by  the  moon,  will  require  an  exposure  of  no 
less  than  2221  hours,  or  a  space  of  time  equal  to  days. 

This  is  a  fact  which  admits  of  no  gainsaying  whatever ;  and,  keeping 
it  in  mind,  let  me  call  attention  to  some  French  stereoscopic  trans¬ 
parencies  on  glass  which  are  now  selling  in  this  countiy  at  8s.  oi 
10s.  each.  To  a  single  one  of  these  shall  my  examination  be  con¬ 
fined.  It  is  a  view  including  apparently  about  35  of  angle.  .  It  is 
exceedingly  well  defined  from  edge  to  edge.  The  subjects  in  the 
picture  are  at  greatly- varying  distances ;  but  the  depth  of  definition 
is  very  marked,  every  object  being  sharp,  even  when  examined  under 
a  strong  magnifier.  The  subject  comprises  a  sea  view  with  ships  and 
boats  at  anchor,  and  a  pier  at  one  side.  The  moon  herself  is  seen 
shining  high  hi  the  heavens,  and  beautifully  reflected  hi  the  w  a  ter. 
The  rotundity  of  the  moon,  the  individuality  of  each  wave,  together  with 
the  sharpness  of  one  or  twro  light  boats  in  the  foreground,  evidently 
riding  over  the  wraves,  all  conspire  to  stamp  tins  as  an  instantaneous 
view.  But  taken  as  it  is,  wdtli  an  exceedingly  small  stop,  and  with 
a  momentary  exposure,  how,  in  the  name  of  common  honesty,  is  it 
palmed  upon  the  public  as  a  moonlight  picture,  or,  more  strictly 
speaking,  “  an  instantaneous  photograph  taken  by  the  hght  of 
the  moon  ?”  Why,  to  produce  such  a  picture  as  tins  is  alleged  to  be 
would  require  an  exposure  of  more  than  a  week,  even  provided  the 
moon  could  be  coaxed  into  perfect  quiescence  during  that  time . 
Pity  it  is  that  such  petty  dishonesty  finds  its  way  into  our  art 
practice.  _ 

Very  beautiful  stereoscopic  photographs,  having  moonlight  effects, 
may  be  taken  at  the  sea  side  when  the  sun  is  reflected  in  the  water, 
a  small  stop  and  instantaneous  exposure  being  all  that  is  requisite. 

A  picture  taken  under  such  circumstances  was  compared  with 
one  of  the  French  moonlight  views  before  mentioned,  and  the 
similarity  was  such  as  to  leave  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  it  had  been  done.  The  Sim  himself  was  sharp  and 
round,  and  it  required  no  great  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  believe 
it  to  be  a  genuine  moonlight  scene,  with  the  Moon  herself  presiding 
over  it ;  for  the  difference  between  the  apparent  mean  diameters  of 
sun  and  moon  is  comparatively  small,  that  of  the  sun  being  32  2  , 
virile  that  of  the  moon  is  31’  26' 5 — an  amount  of  difference  quiet 
inappreciable  in  a  photograph. 

I  would  not  by  any  means  assert  that  pictures  cannot  be  taken  by 
the  light  of  the  moon,  as  I  have  seen  more  than  one  ;  but,  in  the 
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present  state  of  optical  and  photographical  science,  I  assert  that  to 
suppose  that  a  terrestrial  object  can  be  instantaneously  photographed 
by  the  light  of  the  moon  is  simply  absurd. 

But  the  great  charm  connected  with  moonlight  photography  is  to 
photograph  the  Moon  herself.  This  branch  of  the  art  is,  I  suspect, 
only  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  and  I  desire  that  it  should  be  more  exten¬ 
sively  practised.  To  photograph  the  moon  with  an  ordinary  camera, 
if  the  angular  aperture  of  the  lens  be  very  large,  all  that  is  necessary 
is  to  have  a  sliding  shutter  with  a  slit  in  it  in  front  of  the  sensitive 
plate,  by  means  of  which  a  very  rapid  exposure  can  be  given.  The 
image  in  this  case — a  lens  of  short  focus  is  presupposed — will  be  very 
small,  but  should  bear  magnifying  a  few  diameters.  For  securing  a 
larger  image,  a  camera  with  as  long  a  focus  as  convenient  should  be 
employed.  The  stand  on  which  it  is  mounted  is  a  peculiar  one,  and 
may  here  be  briefly  described. 

Various  details  are  omitted  in  this  sketch,  but  the  principle  will  at 
once  be  seen  from  it. 

The  most  obvious  name  is  an 
“Equatorial  Camera  Stand.”  The 
legs  must  be  very  strong,  and  pos¬ 
sessed  of  adjustments  capable  of 
bringing  the  table  to  a  dead  level. 
The  table  for  this  purpose  must  be 
fitted  with  two  spirit-levels  stand¬ 
ing  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 
Raised  up  at  an  angle  from  the 
table  is  a  strong  tube  (a),  which 
must  be  fixed  very  securely.  The 
angle  at  which  a  is  raised  must  be 
equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  place 
where  operations  are  being  per¬ 
formed.  For  example: — At  Edin¬ 
burgh  it  would  be  55°  56',  at  London 
50°  81',  and  so  on.  A  rod  which 
carries  the  table  (c )  for  the 

camera,  is  fitted  to  pass  smoothly 
into  the  upnght  tube  ( ci),  so  as  to  allow  the  camera  to  revolve. 
The  table  on  which  the  camera  sits  is  hinged,  as  in  the  above  wood- 
cut,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  or  lowering  it  so  as  to  have  the  moon 
in  the  centre  of  the  groimd-glass.  A  screw  at  the  side  fixes  it  at  the 
proper  height,  when  so  adjusted ;  and,  when  the  image  of  the  moon 
is  brought  to  a  focus  on  the  ground-glass,  by  causing  the  camera 
slowly  to  revolve  at  the  same  rate  as  the  moon,  the  image  will  be 
kept  in  exactly  the  same  spot,  thus  allowing  of  a  lengthened  ex¬ 
posure  being  given  without  fear  of  indistinctness  consequent  on  the 
motion  of  the  satellite. 

To  give  the  proper  motion  to  the 
camera  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance.  A  convenient  manner  of 
effecting  this  is  by  having  attached  to, 
and  projecting  from,  the  side  of  the 
camera  a  segment  of  a  finely-toothed 
wheel  ( d),  into  which  is  geared  an  end¬ 
less  screw  ( e ),  terminating  in  a  handle 
(f),  one  revolution  of  winch  will  cause 
the  segment  of  the  wheel  to  revolve  to 
the  extent  of  one  tooth,*  the  camera 
being  of  course  carried  forward  in  a 
corresponding  degree.  It  is  important 
that  a  telescope  of  considerable  power 
be  mounted  on  the  same  stand  as  the 
camera.  In  the  eyepiece  of  the  telescope  must  be  fixed  cross  hairs, 
and  the  eye  and  hand  of  the  operator  must  be  so  tutored  that  when 
the  moon’s  image  is  seen  on  those  hairs  in  the  field  of  the  telescope, 
it  must  be  kept  in  exactly  the  same  spot  by  causing  the  screw  to  revolve 
with  the  right  hand.  By  such  procedure  it  is  obvious  that,  if  a  sen¬ 
sitive  plate  be  in  the  camera,  the  image  of  the  moon  will  be  retained 
on  the  same  spot  for  a  length  of  time  sufficient  to  impress  its  image. 
The  proper  lens  to  use  in  this  land  of  photography  is  doubtless  a 
good  telescope  lens.  Indeed  the  most  successful  lunar  photographs 
yet  taken  have  been  taken  with  a  telescope  having  the  eyepiece  re¬ 
moved,  and  a  dark  slide  substituted  for  it.  By  retaining  the  eye¬ 
glasses  in  a  telescope  a  well-defined  image  of  large  size  may  'be 
secured  by  a  single  operation,  but  with  a  long  exposure.  Any  one 
in  possession  of  an  ordinary  pocket  or  other  telescope  may  satisfy 
himself  as  to  this  by  pointing  the  object  glass  to  the  sun  and  receiv¬ 
ing  its  image,  a  la  camera,  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper.  In  telescope 
object  glasses  the  chemical  and  visual  foci  are  not  usually  coincident; 

*  Although  the  engraver  has  reproduced  the  threads  of  the  tangent  screws  somewhat 
from  being  understood16  ^irea^6^ screw’ 11  wil1  not  Prevent  the  principle  of  the  action 


it  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  make  one  or  two  experiments  in 
order  to  determine  exactly  the  amount  of  variation. 

It  is  now  a  considerable  time  since  the  moon  was  first  successfully 
photographed.  The  members  of  that  active  society,  the  old  Liver 
pool  Photographic  Society,  succeeded,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Hartnup,  in  taking,  so  long  ago  as  1854,  very  excellent  pictures  of 
the  moon — so  well  defined  that  the  picture  (originally  135  inch) 
could  be  magnified  upwards  of  twenty-four  feet  diameter,  the  defini¬ 
tion  still  remaining  reasonably  good.  This  picture  was  taken  at 
the  Liverpool  Observatory,  wheie  the  telescope  (object-glass  12^ 
feet  focal  length)  is  mounted  on  a  fine  equatorial  stand. 

I  have  in  my  possession  at  present  a  glass  transparency  of  the 
moon,  magnified  by  Professor  Smyth  to  3f  inches.  It  is  reproduced 
from  a  negative  taken  at  Liverpool  by  Mr.  Hartnup,  on  August  14th, 
1854,  and  even  in  its  enlarged  state  is  a  marvel  of  sharpness, 
attesting  at  once  the  excellence  of  the  instruments  and  operators.  I 
have  often  viewed  tins  3f -inch  enlargement  with  a  magnifying  glass 
of  considerable  power  with  much  pleasure.  J.  T.  Taylor. 

- - 
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Searching  for  a  Subject. 

It  is  thought  which  gives  language  value.  The  same  words  with 
which  Betty  the  cook  addresses  her  “  young  man”  in  the  army  will 
be  found  in  the  sublimest  of  Milton’s  poems.  The  difference  is  in 
the  thoughts  which  are  thus  embodied  and  conveyed  to  the  specta¬ 
tor's  mind,  and  the  art  noth  winch  these  words  are  selected  and 
arranged. 

So  in  a  composition  photograph :  its  value  is  in  the  thought  it 
embodies,  and  in  the  art  which  selects  and  arranges  its  materials. 
All  else  is  no  more  to  the  picture  than  words — regarded  simply  as 
words — are  to  the  poem  or  the  essay. 

Ruskin  says — and  to  a  very  large  extent  I  thoroughly  believe  in 
Ruskin  : — “  The  picture  which  has  the  nobler  and  more  numerous 
ideas,  however  awkwardly  expressed,  is  a  greater  and  a  better  picture 
than  that  which  lias  the  iess  noble  and  less  numerous  ideas,  however 
beautifully  expressed.  No  weight,  nor  mass,  nor  beauty  of  execu¬ 
tion  can  outweigh  one  grain  or  fragment  of  thought ;  for,”  adds  he, 
“  the  greatest  picture  is  that  which  conveys  to  the  mind  of  the  spec¬ 
tator  the  greatest  number  of  the  greatest  ideas,” — providing,  of  course, 
that  the  supposed  mind  is  capable  of  entertaming  ideas  on  the  chosen 
subject. 

In  searching  for  a  subject,  then,  we  are,  or  should  be,  searching, 
in  the  first  place,  for  something  to  think  about.  We  are  not  to  say, 
“  Let’s  see — Ah  !  I  have  it !  Lady  of  Slialott — a  girl  dying  in  a  boat, 
with  some  willows  behind  it or,  “  That’s  it ! — Footsteps  of  Angels 
— an  old  widower  by  liis  fireside,  hob  and  nob  with  the  ghost  of  his 
wife,  who  died  young  and  straightway  engage  our  models  and 
prepare  our  plates,  innocently  supposing  that  we  thereby  soar  high 
above  our  brother  photographers,  and  are  very  wonderful  and  talented 
beings.  We  have  then  only  found  a  title,  and  if  the  mere  giving  of 
a  name  to  a  painting  or  photograph  is  all  the  thought  a  picture  dis¬ 
plays,  believe  me  it  is  a  very  small  matter,  and  nothing  at  all  to  be 
proud  about. 

But  suppose  we  have  determined  to  adopt  one  of  these  two  sub¬ 
jects — say  the  Lady  of  Slialott: — We  first  study  the  poem  so  as  to 
realise  to  the  full  the  ideas  of  the  poet.  We  picture  to  our  minds 
the  scene  described,  consider  its  component  parts,  note  its  more 
and  less  prominent  features,  imagine  the  expression  each  of  these 
parts  is  capable  of  receiving,  and  the  degree  of  relationship  which 
each  such  expression  bears  to  the  expression  of  the  whole.  We 
think,  patiently  and  carefully,  of  the  tune,  the  hour,  the  place,  the 
event,  and  in  what  manner  all  these  are  associated  each  with  the 
other.  We  say,  there  is  human  life  gliding  gently  away  into  infinity 
— the  river  moving  placidly  on  towards  the  ocean — day  dying  into 
night — light  melting  into  darkness — the  year  nears  its  close,  and  the 
dead  sere  leaves  are  beginning  to  fall — the  twilight  shadows  full  of 
mystery  and  solemnity — the  evening  mists  steal  over  the  landscape 
— distant  objects  are  fading  from  the  sight — and  the  hush  of  solitude 
is  expressed  in  the  motionless  leaves  of  the  willows  standing  up 
darkly  against  the  evening  sky.  Then  amidst  all  this  fading  and 
gliding  away  of  things  lovely  and  bright— through  all  this  grow¬ 
ing  mystery  and  solemnity — we  imagine  the  pale-faced  beautiful 
Lady  of  Slialott  “  lying  robed  in  snowy  white,”  sighing  forth  her 
plaintive  death-dirge  as  she  moves  with  the  ocean-bound  river 
onwards  into  eternity.  This  is  the  thought. 

But  having  chosen  our  subject  and  its  thought,  our  next  task  is  to 
consider  the  means  by  which  we  can  give  it  expression. 

*  Perhaps  I  had  better  say  that  in  selecting  these  subjects  I  do  so  merely  because 
they  are  well  known  to  photographers,  and  with  no  other  meaning  than  that  expressed. 
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So  we  set  to  work  anew  and  turn  from  the  poem  and  the  thought 
to  study — first,  the  natural  objects,  which  are  to  be  our  words ;  and 
next,  the  most  effective  way  in  which  these  words  or  objects  can  be 
combined  and  arranged.  Because,  although  it  may  be  some  little 
credit  to  us  that  we  can  thus  realise  a  poetical  conception,  neither 
that  nor  any  other  other  credit  shall  we  win  if  we  are  void  of  a  lan¬ 
guage  by  which  eloquent  ideas  are  communicated  to  others. 

Translators  tell  us  that  there  are  some  works  so  intimately  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  language  to  which  they  first  belong  that  no  justice  can 
be  done  to  them  in  any  other.  So  it  may  be  that  even  when  we  can 
find  a  subject  and  grasp  its  thought  we  may  yet  find  that,  although 
grand  and  beautiful  in  its  native  elements,  such  a  subject  is  feeble 
and  unsatisfactory  when  translated  into  the  language  of  pictures. 
We  must  not  forget  this  as  a  preliminary  consideration. 

If  the  sentiment  of  a  subject  is  in  its  colouring — if  the  emotions 
and  passions  to  be  expressed  are  so  refined  or  complicated  that  no 
mere  model  can  be  made  to  express  them — if  it  can  only  be  realised 
by  the  natural  combination  of  rare  beauties  and  qualities  required 
but  never  to  be  found  in  any  one  model,  let  us  abstain  from  rash 
attempts  only  calculated  to  bring  down  ridicule  upon  ourselves  and 
upon  our  art,  and  turn  to  the  spacious,  indeed  inexhaustible,  fields 
of  loveliness  and  power  which  are  legitimately  open  to  us.  There 
are  laurels  enough  to  gratify  the  proudest  ambition  therein,  and  diffi¬ 
culties  great  enough  to  daunt  the  bravest  aspirant,  without  foolhardy 
attempts  at  the  improbable  or  impossible,  which  generally  charac¬ 
terises  unreasoning  ambition  in  the  conceited  and  ignorant.  At  the 
same  time,  when  searching  for  a  subject,  we  can  take  with  us  no 
better  motto  than  this  of  Ruslan's  : — “  Seek  not  for  that  which  is 
easiest  to  obtain,  but  for  that  which  is  most  important  to  tell.” 

Alfred  H.  Wall. 


A  DESCRIPTION  OF  MR.  EDWARD  TILGHMAN’S 
MICROSCOPE  STAND. 

At  the  Newport  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  a  number  of  the  members  of  that  body 
were  entertained  at  the  house  of  Samuel  Powel,  Esq.  This  gentle¬ 
man,  who  is  an  amateur  photographer  and  microscopist,  at  that 
time  exhibited  a  remarkable  microscope  stand,  which  had  been  de¬ 
vised  by  his  friend,  Edward  Tilghman,  of  Philadelphia.  Though 
constructed  almost  entirely  of  wood  and  odd  bits  of  brass,  yet 
Mr.  Powel  claimed  for  it  a  high  degree  of  stability  and  freedom 
from  tremor,  joined  with  great  delicacy  of  focal  adjustments  and 
perfection  in  the  illuminating  apparatus,  along  with  other  valuable 
qualities  which  will  be  alluded  to  in  the  course  of  this  notice.  The 
means  by  which  all  this  was  accomplished  seemed  so  singular  and 
simple,  and  the  departure  from  the  established  type  of  microscope- 
stand  so  striking,  that  the  impression  produced  on  the  minds  of  those 
present  was  mainly  one  of  incredulity— at  least,  so  I  judged.  During 
the  past  summer  this  gentleman  has  resided  in  my  immediate 
neighbourhood,  and  I  have  satisfied  myself  of  the  singular  value 
of  Mr.  Tilghman’s  ingenious  contrivances.  Mr.  Tilghman  was 
originally  a  civil  engineer.  Some  few  years  back  he  turned  his 
attention  to  microscopic  matters,  and  with  his  usual  insight  at 
once  comprehended  the  importance  of  the  microscope  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  for  observation  and  research,  but  at  the  same  time  was 
horrified  by  the  costliness  of  the  better  class  of  instruments.  He  set 
himself  to  simplify  its  construction,  so  as  to  bring  it  within  the  reach 
of  the  humblest  student  of  natural  history.  In  this  Mr.  Tilghman 
has  succeeded  so  far  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  objective  and 
eyepiece,  the  entire  microscope  can  easily  be  constructed  by  any 
person  possessing  common  mechanical  ability.  I  may  here  men¬ 
tion  that  his  form  of  microscope  has  been  used  with  satisfaction  by 
Professor  J.  Leidy,  the  distinguished  natural  historian;  and  the 
stage  has  been  adopted  by  Zeutineyer,  an  admirable  maker  of 
microscope-stands  in  Philadelphia. 

Description  op  the  Instrument. 

A  is  a  solid  piece  of  some  hard  wood,  cut  out  at  B,  so  as  to 
admit  the  insertion  ot  the  portion  indicated  by  the  dotted  line. 
Its  opposite  and  anterior  side  is  deeply  grooved,  so  as  to  fit  partly 
around  the  compound  body  as  seen  in  the  figure.  In  this  groove, 
at  C  and  D,  rounded  points  of  steel  are  set  in  the  wood  for  the 
compound  body  to  slide  on.  There  are  four  of  the  points,  and  they 
are  inserted  about  90°  apart ;  this,  in  practice,  is  found  to  give  the 
best  motion.  The  stage  is  attached  at  S  to  the  lower  portion  of  the 
piece  A.  At  the  upper  end  of  A  is  fastened  a  part  of  the  appara¬ 
tus,  which  makes  up  the  fine  adjustment. 

The  piece.  B  is  slit  down  through  its  middle  for  some  distance 
ftadby  the  insertion  of  a  wedge  at  W  retains  a  good  hold  on  A. 

The  compound  body  is  a  simple  brass  tube,  and,  as  stated,  slides 
on  the  four  steel  pins.  It  is  fastened  to  A  by  an  India-rubber 


band  I.  At  E  is  a  spring  ring,  which  slides  on  the  compound 
body  with  some  little  difficulty.  This  gives  the  coarsest  of  the 
three  focal  adjustments.  The  coarse  adj  ust  me  lit  proper  is  effected 
by  the  screw  G,  which  acts  against  the  weight  of  the  compound 
body:  it  has  about  ten  threads  to  the  inch. 

The  fine  adjustment  is  effect-  fig.  2 

ed  by  the  rod  R  A,  which  has  a 
thread  cut  on  it  at  II;  this 
works  against  the  hinge  plate 
at  F.  The  thread  may  make 
some  forty  or  more  turns  in  an 
inch.  The  weight  of  the  com¬ 
pound  body  acts  against  the 
screw,  so  that  there  is  not  the 
least  “back  leash,”  and  it  is  at 
the  will  of  the  observer  to  re¬ 
duce  this  adjustment  to  any 
degree  of  fineness  simply  by 
turning  the  compound  body  so 
that  the  screw  G  stands  nearer 
the  hinge.  This  will  be  plainer 
by  reference  to  fig.  2,  which  gi 

Z  is  merely  a  projecting  rim  which  prevents  the  screw  G  from 
slipping  forward  from  off  the  hinge-plate — an  accident  that  other¬ 
wise  happens  if  the  compound  body  receives  a  slight  blow  from 
behind. 


FIG  1. 


The  stage  consists,  first  (reckoning  from 
below),  of  a  brass  plate  S,  which  is  firmly 
attached  to  A.  On  this  plate  is  cemented  a 
plate  of  glass  M,  the  shaded  portion  of 
which  is  ground  somewhat  away,  so  that  M 
and  M  project  a  trifle  (see  fig.  3,  which  is  a 
front  view  of  the  stage  seen  from  above). 
Again,  on  M  and  M  a  polished  glass  slide- 
holder  N  rests :  this  is  merely  a  strip  of 
glass  with  two  bits  of  glass  cemented  on  it 
to  hold  the  microscopic  slide  X.  The  black 
parts  of  these  bits  are  only  two  projections 
keep  the  microscope  slide  in  its  place. 

The  slide-holder  is  kept  in  position  by  a  spring  Q,  which  is 
regulated  by  a  little  screw,  as  seen  in  fig.  1.  Being  thus  held  it 
is  moved  with  ease  and  certainty  by  hand  in  any  direction, 
always  remaining  exactly  where  placed.  This  motion  of  a  glass 
plate  over  another  glass  plate,  prepared  as  described,  is  found 
to  act  admirably. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  anterior  portion  of  the  stage  is  quite  cut 
away  :  owing  to  this  improvement  the  thickness  of  the  stage  is 
practically  reduced  to  nothing,  and  light  of  any  degree  of  obliquity 
can  be  employed. 

The  rod  Y,  carrying  the  mirror,  is  attached  to  the  stage  by  a 
single  screw,  as  seen  in  fig.  1,  and  owing  to  this  can  be  turned 
aside  to  any  extent. 

Plates  provided  with  diaphragm,  condensers,  or  Nicol’s  prisms, 
slip  under  the  stage,  and  are  held  by  the  double  spring  T ffig.  2 — 
the  centering  being  effected  by  removing  the  eyepiece  and  look¬ 
ing  into  the  compound  body,  when  a  diminished  image  of  the  dia¬ 
phragm,  aperture,  &c.,  is  seen,  and  this  is  made  to  coincide  with 
the  centre  of  the  objective.  This  centering  is,  of  course,  only  ap¬ 
proximately  true,  but  will  answer  in  many  cases. 

In  changing  from  low  to  high  powers,  the  compound  body  is 
“canted”  forward  and  upward  out  of  its  bed,  and  it  will  be  found 
to  return  very  nearly  to  'its  former  position,  so  that  the  same 
objects  will  generally  be  in  the  field  afterwards. 

The  instrument  is  remarkably  free  from  vibration,  which  was 
perhaps  hardly  to  be  expected  from  the  mode  in  which  the  com¬ 
pound  body  is  attached.  The  line  adjustment  also  works  wonder¬ 
fully  well,  and  the  screw  R  is  so  situated  that  the  left  hand  while 
moving  the  slide  can  at  the  same  time  regulate  the  focal  adjust¬ 
ment — quite  a  point,  I  bek’eve,  in  the  estimation  of  microscopists. 
The  instrument  can  be  taken  to  pieces  in  an  instant  and  packed 
up.  If  injured  or  broken  it  is  easily  mended;  while,  except 
the  objective  and  eyepiece,  the  cost  is  too  small  to  be  readily 
calculated.  Mr.  Tilghman  even  constructs  decent  eyepieces  out 
of  pasteboard,  wax,  and  odd  lenses,  I  am  informed  and  can 
readily  believe,  as  this  has  more  than  once  been  the  case  with 
myself;  but  he  considers  the  making  objectives  of  large  angle  to 
lie  at  present  out  of  his  province,  so  these  must  still  be  procured 
with  money  in  the  old  orthodox  manner. 

Ogdf.n  N.  Rood,  Prof. 
- «*— - 

THE  FUTURE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY.* 
Notwithstanding  the  interested  and  ignorant  opposition  to  which 
it  has  been  subjected,  photography  as  a  fine  art,  as  an  educational 
medium,  and  as  a  means  of  raising  the  moral  and  intellectual  status 
of  the  masses,  has  been  making  rapid  progress,  and  its  ultimate 
success  may  be  looked  upon  as  certain.  As  the  stream  of  time 
runs  on,  this  beautiful  but,  as  yet,  scarcely  developed  art  will  be 
the  handwriting  on  the  wall  to  point  out  to  future  generations  the 
progress  of  civilisation.  Every  important  discovery,  in  whatever 
field,  has  received  opposition,  the  discoverers  being  often  treated 
with  contempt  and  derision,  even  by  the  educated  and  intelligent. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  on  one  occasion,  in  writing  to  a  friend,  says— 
“Amongst  the  absurdities  of  the  age  are  cowpox,  galvanism,  and 
gas  ;”  all  of  which  have  been  found  to  be  not  only  useful,  but  highly 
beneficial  to  every  class  of  the  community.  Still  more  strange, 
the  names  of  great  men  are  not  wanting  who  have  attempted  to 
pluck  from  the  brow  of  genius  the  laurel  crown  that  has  received 
the  stamp  of  many  generations.  Wordsworth  seldom  allowed  an 
opportunity  to  escape  of  traducing  the  Bard  of  Avon.  Cobbett, 
whose  hostility  was  equally  bitter,  used  all  the  acetic  acid  in  his 
nature  for  the  same  vile  purpose.  A  short  quotation  will  suffice  to 
show  the  absurdity  of  his  criticism  of  that  beautiful  passage — 
“The  man  who  has  not  music  in  his  soul  is  fit  for  treasons,  strata¬ 
gems,  and  spoils.”  He  says — “When  Rome  burned  Nero  fiddled; 
the  dance-loving  damsel  asked  for  her  reward  the  head  of  John 
the  Baptist  in  a  charger ;  and  the  three  children  were  cast  into  the 
fiery  furnace  seven  limes  hotter  than  usual,  amid  the  sound  of 
sackbut,  psaltery,  harp,  and  ten-stringed  instruments.  I  would  not 
say  that  a  great  fondness  for  music  shows  great  depravity,  but  it 
shows  a  great  weakness  of  intellect.”  In  spite  of  carping  critics, 
however,  the  written  photographs  of  Shakespeare  will  endure  till 
the  end  of  time  a  monument  of  his  genius. 

We  are  every  day  told  that  photography  is  only  in  its  infancy. 
If  such  be  the  case,  and  if  we  admit,  with  the  poet,  that 
“  The  child’s  the  father  of  the  man,” 

what  must  we  expect  from  its  manhood  after  the  wonders  it  has 
already  achieved  !  It  is  now  vigorously  exerting  its  claims  as  a 
fine  art,  and  from  the  specimens  lately  exhibited  before  this  Society 
we  must  concede  its  claims  to  that  distinction.  It  does  indeed 
seenustrange  that  painters  and  sculptors,  almost  without  excep¬ 
tion,  are  opposed  to  its  reception  as  a  sister  art. 

“  'When  the  judgment’s  weak  the  prejudice  is  strong;” 
and  in  this  case  it  can  only  be  prejudice.  To  the  painter  it  becomes 
•  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  Nov.  18,  1863. 


an  invaluable  adjunct;  by  its  means  lie  is  enabled,  at  a  trifling 
cost  of  both  time  and  money,  to  transfer  to  bis  studio,  in  every 
variety  of  light  and  shade,  the  choicest  portions  selected  from  the 
great  book  of  living  nature.  In  company  with  those  beautiful 
productions  be  can,  in  the  quiet  of  his  own  room  either  by  day  or 
night,  refresh  bis  eye  and  strengthen  bis  hand  for  the  great  work 
before  him.  To  the  sculptor  it  is  equally  useful,  and  even  the 
poet  may  find  subject  matter  for  contemplation.  The  raging  sea, 
the  stormy  sky,  the  roaring  cataract,  the  lonely  iceberg,  the  busy 
town,  the  quiet  valley,  the  village  church,  with  its  densely-peopled 
churchyard — everything,  animate  or  inanimate,  is  patent  to  the 
great  pencil  of  nature.  When  Reynolds  commenced  his  career 
nature  was  entirely  ignored,  and  a  stiff  conventional  form  in  por¬ 
traits  supplied  its  place.  So  inveterate  was  the  habit  that  any 
deviation  from  the  accredited  type  was  considered  a  violation  of 
the  rules  of  art.  I  will  give  an  instance  of  the  firm  bold  this  absurd 
practice  had  even  on  the  mind  of  the  artist : — When  on  one  occasion 
Reynolds  received  a  commission  from  a  worthy  cheesemonger,  who 
chose  to  think  for  himself,  and  must  have  bis  hat  painted  upon  his 
bead  instead  of  the  usual  orthodox  method  under  bis  arm,  the 
picture  was  finished  and  sent  home  ere  it  was  discovered  that  he 
had  a  hat  upon  his  head  and  another  in  his  hand !  Such  was  the 
consequence  of  not  taking  nature  as  a  guide.  In  the  present  day 
a  very  excellent  practice  prevails  amongst  portrait  painters  of 
taking  various  views,  or  rather  sketches,  of  the  subject  they  are  to 
paint,  and  selecting  therefrom  the  most  suitable  position  for  deve¬ 
loping  the  character  and  expression  of  the  sitter.  If,  instead  of 
the  pencil  the  camera  were  resorted  to  for  this  important  purpose, 
how  much  more  sure  and  correct  would  be  the  result !  and  at 
a  great  deal  less  sacrifice  of  time,  which  to  the  artist,  as  well  as 
every  one  else,  is  money.  But  this  is  not  considered  fine  art, 
therefore  it  will  not  do.  The  sitter  must  be  teased  and  fatigued,  and 
the  artist’s  time  sacrificed,  to  fulfil  a  requirement  of  so-called  fine 
art.  Often  have  I  beard  landscape  painters  regret  the  want  of 
some  other  and  more  certain  mode  than  that  of  sketching  the  outlines 
of  their  subject.  Now,  when  both  outline  and  light  and  shade 
combined  can  be  got  in  a  few  seconds,  the  means  are  thrown  away 
as  unprofessional  and  beneath  their  notice. 

In  historical  art,  West  was  the  first  British  artist  who  called  in 
nature  to  his  aid.  In  his  celebrated  picture  of  the  Death  of  Wolfe 
both  the  principal  figure  and  accessories  are  painted  in  the  exact 
costume  of  the  period,  and  the  background,  so  often  neglected, 
was  carefully  studied  from  nature.  When  Reynolds,  then  in  the 
height  of  his  fame,  became  aware  of  his  friend’s  intention  of 
painting  this  subject,  he  was  curious  to  know  how  the  artist  in¬ 
tended  to  treat  it.  He  remonstrated  with  West  when  told  his 
intention,  tried  to  induce  him  to  change  bis  plan,  and,  instead  of 
the  modern  costume  to  adopt  the  antique,  as  any  other  mode 
would  be  a  failure.  Good  sense  did  not  desert  the  artist,  and  the 
result  was  a  triumph,  admitted  even  by  Reynolds  himself. 

As  an  educational  medium  the  importance  of  photography  can 
never  be  overrated.  Its  universal  truthfulness  in  portraying 
every  object  brought  within  its  influence  must  ere  long  force  the 
adoption  of  its  results  into  every  educational  establishment  in  the 
kingdom.  While  I  speak  of  photographs  either  for  this  or  any 
other  purpose,  I  do  not  allude  to  those  semi-human  fishy-eyed  mon¬ 
sters — not  of  the  deep,  but  of  the  glass-case — that  stare  out  with 
eyes  like  miniature  burning-glasses  from  the  highways  and  by¬ 
ways  of  our  great  cities.  I  leave  those  to  furnish  Professor  Huxley 
with  bis  missing  link.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  Mr. 
Davies’s  remarks  in  his  recent  paper,  that  a  faithful  photograph  of 
a  familiar  object  presented  to  a  child  will  do  more  to  fix  in  the 
infant  mind  the  form,  size,  and  character  which  it  has  never  seen 
excepting  through  this  medium,  than  all  those  crude,  ill-defined, 
and  badly-drawn  diagrams  that  at  present  cover  the  walls  of  our 
school-rooms.  Example  is  better  than  precept.  If  a  child  gets 
placed  before  it  a  false  representation  of  any  known  object  the 
cheat  is  instantly  perceived,  and  the  teacher’s  character  suspected. 
It  is  by  attention  to  small  things  that  the  character  is  formed. 
“  Impressions  (says  the  author  of  Cosmos)  arising  from  apparently 
accidental  circumstances  often— as  is  repeatedly  confirmed  by  ex¬ 
perience — exercise  so  powerful  an  effect  on  the  youthful  mind  as 
to  determine  the  whole  direction  of  a  man’s  career  through  life. 
If  I  might  be  permitted  to  instance  my  own  experience,  and 
recal  to  mind  the  source  from  which  sprung  my  early  and  fixed 
desire  to  visit  the  land  of  the  tropics,  it  was  seeing  Hodge’s  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  shores  of  the  Ganges,  while  on  a  visit  at  the  house  of 
Warren  Hastings,  in  London.” 

I  am  here  tempted  to  mention  a  very  simple  incident  that  bears 
strongly  on  the  importance  of  observation,  and  which  was  the 
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means  of  bringing  about  one  of  the  most  important  social  and 
moral  reforms  the  world  has  ever  known.  It  happened,  on  a  wet 
and  cheerless  day,  that  a  pedestrian,  foot-sore  and  weary,  arrived 
at  a  roadside  inn  in  the  fells  of  Cumberland  about  the  same  time  that 
the  village  postman  paid  his  daily  visit.  The  postman’s!  bag  con¬ 
tained  amongst  others  a  letter  for  the  girl  who  filled  the  double 
capacity  of  barmaid  and  waitress.  The  postage  was  one  shilling, 
which  was  more  than  she  could  pay  ;  and,  after  looking  at  the 
letter  wistfully,  it  was  returned.  The  stranger,  who  was  looking  on 
in  sympathy,  paid  the  shilling,  at  which  the  girl  seemed  somewhat 
disappointed.  This  did  not  escape  the  keen  eye  of  the  traveller, 
and  he  took  an  opportunity,  while  she  was  attending  to  his  wants, 
of  closely  questioning  her  as  to  the  reasons  for  such  conduct.  She 
burst  into  tears,  and,  in  answer,  said — “  There  is  nothing  in  the 
letter  :  it  is  from  ray  brother.  There  are  some  marks  ori  the  out¬ 
side  that  let  me  know  he  is  well ;  and  this  is  the  only  way  we  can 
•correspond,  as  the  postage  is  more  than  we  can  afford  to  pay.” 
The  stranger  pursued  his  journey,  moralising  on  this  sad  state  of 
things,  by  which  Government  was  defeating  its  own  ends  and 
engendering  falsehood  and  fraud  amongst  a  very  important  class, 
viz.,  the  industrious  poor.  That  stranger  Avas  Rowland  Hill,  and 
the  result  of  the  incident  Avas  the  Penny  Postage. 

Many  other  instances  might  be  given,  but  the  above  are  suffi¬ 
cient  to  show  the  great  importance  to  the  educators  of  cultivating 
a  habit  of  observing  closely  and  taking  advantage  of  every  circum¬ 
stance  that  has  in  any  Avay  a  tendency  to  develope  the  latent 
powers  of  the  infant  mind.  This,  in  my  opinion,  can  only  be 
arrived  at,  so  far  as  the  perceptive  faculties  are  concerned,  by  a 
judicious  collection  of  faithful  pictorial  representations ;  and  no¬ 
thing  can  so  Avell  ansAver  this  desirable  end  as  the  productions  of 
the  camera,  by  Avhich  a  great  field  will  be  opened  up  for  instruction. 
When  the  discoveries  of  Dallas,  and  others  who  are  Avorking  in 
the  same  direction,  shall  be  perfected,  we  may  hope  to  see  photo¬ 
graphy  in  a  neAV  Avalk — supplying  the  place  of  such  artistic 
abortions  as  the  penny  illustrated  weekly  press  of  London,  the 
enormous  demand  for  which  shows  that  the  public  taste  runs  after 
pictorial  representation,  and  Avould  appreciate  pure  and  wholesome 
food  if  it  could  be  supplied  at  a  moderate  cost. 

The  quantity  of  pictorial  rubbish  that  is  constantly  issuing  from 
the  metropolitan  press  is  perfectly  astonishing.  We  may  form 
some  estimate  of  the  quantity  by  contrasting  their  circulation  with 
one  qf  the  most  justly  popular  newspapers  in  the  kingdom — The 
Times — the  daily  issue  of  Avhich  is  upwards  of  thirty  imperial  acres. 
These  publications  are  said  to  exceed  u  The  Thunderer”  a  hundred 
fold.  It  must  be  easy,  therefore,  to  imagine  the  immense  power 
and  influence  that  such  a  mighty  engine  has  over  the  minds  of  the 
untrained  multitude,  either  for  good  or  evil :  to  Avhich  side  the  bias 
leans  it  is  not  difficult  to  determine.  It  is  a  universally-received 
opinion  that  a  nation’s  arts  are  an  index  to  her  civilisation.  Should 
there  be  no  other  record  of  our  former  greatness  than  these  penny 
newspapers  Avhen  Macaulay’s  New  Zealander  arrives  upon  the 
shores  of  what  Avas  once  Great  Britain  to  explore  the  ruins  of 
London,  he  will,  no  doubt,  form  a  very  Ioav  estimate  indeed  both 
of  our  moral  and  physical  condition.  It  would  be  Avell,  therefore, 
for  the  memory  of  Avhat  Ave  once  Avere  that  they  should  be 
destroyed  in  time,  and  their  place  supplied  Avith  better  specimens 
of  art. 

I  knoAv  no  end  to  the  uses  of  photography.  Besides  those 
already  named,  it  seems  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  furtherance  of 
every  scientific  and  mechanical  pursuit.  The  physiologist,  the 
anatomist,  and  surgeon  are  all  indebted  to  the  draughtsman  ;  but 
neither  the  eye  nor  hand  of  the  most  cunning  can  at  all  approach 
the  fidelity  or  rapidity  of  the  camera.  How  invaluable  to  the 
student  in  either  of  these  branches  of  science  Avould  a  collection  of 
such  photographs  be  !  The  mechanic  could  multiply  and  dissemi¬ 
nate  his  designs  at  Avill,  which  Avould  diffuse  a  taste  for  art  in 
articles  of  daily  use,  and  thereby  be  the  means  of  enlarging  his 
business.  To  the  poor  man  of  refined  susceptibilities,  Avhose 
limited  means  and  opportunities  preclude  the  possibility  of  his 
either  possessing  or  studying  those  great  Avorks  Avhich  give  such 
enjoyment  to  the  man  of  large  fortune  and  cultivated  taste — to 
him,  I  say,  it  will  be  of  immense  value  to  have  his  parlour  Avails 
hung  Avith  the  choicest  gems  of  photographic  art,  by  Avhich  his 
own  and  his  children’s  tastes  Avill  be  elevated  and  the  sources  of 
their  enjoyment  purified.  Wherever  a  love  of  art  is  manifested, 
dissipation  and  riot  disappear.  The  condition  of  society  can  be 
ameliorated  only  by  the  diffusion  of  sound  knowledge  and  pure 
taste  throughout  the  homes  of  the  poor.  Rogers,  the  poet,  has 
beautifully  illustrated  this  fact  in  the  preface  to  one  of  his  poems. 
“  It  is  my  design,”  he  says,  “  to  illustrate  the  virtue  of  True  Taste, 


and  to  show  how  little  she  requires  to  secure  not  only  the  com¬ 
forts  but  even  the  elegances  of  life.  True  Taste  is  an  excellent 
economist.  She  confines  her  choice  to  few  objects,  and  delights  in 
producing  great  effects  by  small  means  ;  while  False  Taste  is  ever 
sighing  after  the  new  and  the  rare,  and  reminds  us  in  her  works  of 
the  scholar  of  Apelles,  who,  not  being  able  to  paint  his  Helen 
beautiful,  determined  to  make  her  fine. 

“  What  though  no  marble  breathes,  no  canvas  glows, 

From  every  point  a  ray  of  genius  flows ! 

Be  mine  to  bless  the  more  mechanic  skill 
That  stamps,  renews,  and  multiplies  at  will, 

And  cheaply  circulates,  through  distant  climes, 

The  fairest  relics  of  the  purest  times.” 

Although  photography  was  unheard  of  when  the  above  lines 
were  written,  they  are  exceedingly  applicable  to  that  art.  A  man 
of  limited  means  Avith  judicious  management,  can  by  regular 
weekly  savings  from  his  income,  in  a  very  short  period  decorate  his 
walls  Avith  choice  productions  of  art,  the  individual  cost  of  which 
Avill  be  less  than  Avhat  might  be  spent  in  an  evening’s  carouse.  It 
is  astonishing  what  can  be  done  in  this  Avay  by  nice  calculation 
and  gradual  acquirement.  One  of  the  finest  collections  of  etchings 
in  England  was  made  by  a  journeyman  carver  and  gilder  Avho  de¬ 
voted  a  small  weekly  sum — I  think  only  one-and-sixpence — to  that 
purpose,  and  at  his  death  they  realised  something  like  two  thousand 
pounds.  This  was  done  many  years  since,  Avhen  facilities  for 
collecting  such  objects  Avere  fewer  by  far  than  at  present. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  requirement  so  much  desiderated 
by  Humboldt  is  to  be  accomplished  by  photography.  That  cele¬ 
brated  writer,  after  lamenting  the  great  Avant  of  correct  pictorial 
representations  by  the  artists  who  accompany  exploring  expedi¬ 
tions  to  foreign  countries,  “  yet  hopes,  without  leaving  the  land  of 
our  birth,  to  have  delineations  presented  to  us  which  shall  vividly 
reflect  the  impressions  conveyed  by  the  aspect  of  external  nature 
to  the  inhabitants  of  those  distant  regions.  To  satisfy  this  de¬ 
mand — to  comply  with  a  requirement  that  may  be  termed  a  species 
of  intellectual  enjoyment  whoU}'  unknown  to  antiquity  —  is  an 
object  Avhich  will  be  crowned  with  success,  since  it  is  the  common 
work  of  all  civilised  nations.” 

Before  sitting  down  I  would  take  the  liberty  of  calling  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  very  important  circumstance  bearing  very  strongly  on  the 
future  of  photography  as  a  fine  art.  I  allude  to  a  quality  possessed 
in  an  eminent  degree  by  some  French  photographs  I  lately  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining,  viz.,  aerial  perspective.  I  must  admit 
our  own  are  rather  wanting  in  this  important  element,  a  picture 
entirely  devoid  of  which  will  scarcely  ever  rank  higher  than  a 
mere  diagram.  I  have  been  told  that  those  pictures  Avere  from 
small  negatives  enlarged,  and  not  as  usually  done  Avith  a  large 
machine  direct  from  the  object.  The  only  objection  to  the  enlarg¬ 
ing  processes  is  the  molecular  construction  of  the  film  upon  Avhich 
the  pictures  are  formed.  Several  first-rate  authorities  have  stated 
that  collodion  Avill  stand  enlargement  2,500,  and  albumen  6,000, 
times  without  any  appreciable  deterioration.  If  these  statements 
are  in  accordance  Avith  facts,  the  process  of  enlargement  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  It  only  remains  Avith  those  members 
whose  attention  and  experience  have  been  called  to  the  subject  to 
say  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong.  John  Crawford. 


THE  DISCOVERER  OF  THE  USE  OF  BROMINE  IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  we  have  to  notice  the  fact  that  not  a  single  re¬ 
sponse  has  been  made  by  any  of  our  readers,  so  far  as  avc  are  aware,  to  the 
earnest  appeal  by  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes,  at  page  487  of  our  last  volume, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  John  Frederick  Goddard,  the  gentleman  to  whom  pho¬ 
tographers  are  indebted  for  the  materially  increased  sensitiveness  attained 
by  the  introduction  of  the  use  of  bromine.  Tins  gentleman  is  both  aged 
and  in  actual  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Surely  we  shall  not  have  to 
ask  in  vain  all  of  our  readers  for  aid  in  such  a  cause,  especially  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  We  fully  admit  our  own  imperfections  as  a  pleader, 
and  therefore  we  did  not  attempt  to  do  more  then  urgently  to  commend 
the  case  so  pathetically  described  by  Mr.  Hughes  to  the  consideration 
of  all  who  practise  our  art-science,  whether  as  a  profession  or  as  an 
amusement.  To  our  thinking  the  case  is  one  which  needs  no  pleading,  a 
simple  statement  of  the  facts  being  sufficient  to  enlist  sympathy  evinced 
by  substantial  assistance.  We  shall  be  gricA'ously  disappointed  if  we  do 
not  find  some  response  to  this  second  appeal,  and  as  the  object  itself  is 
so  unquestionably  worthy,  we  shall  be  forced  to  conclude  from  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  desired  result  that  we  fail  in  consequence  of  the  little  esti¬ 
mation  in  which  avc  ourselves  are  held.  So  that  subscriptions  are  forth¬ 
coming  for  this  truly  necessitous  case,  we  have  no  desire  to  be  the 
special  medium  through  which  they  shall  reach  their  object ;  but  we  do 
sincerely  hope  that  some  of  our  constituents  will  contribute.  And  in 
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order  to  save  them  as  much  trouble  as  possible,  we  again  give  the  list  of 
those  gentlemen  who  have  consented  to  receive  subscriptions,  lists  of 
which  will  be  published  in  all  the  Photographic  Journals. 

Dr.  Diamond,  Twickenham  House,  Twickenham,  S.W. 

G.  W.  Simpson,  Esq.,  18,  Canonbury  Park  South,  N. 

T.  E.  Williams,  Esq.,  136,  Regent-street,  W. 

Mr.  Jabez  Hughes,  379,  Oxford-street,  W. 

George  Shadeolt,  2,  Upper  Hornsey  Rise,  N. 


Contributions  to  the  “  Goddard  Testimonial  Fund.” 


J.  F.  MayaR,  Esq . £10  10  0 

Thos.  Ross,  Esq .  10  10  0 

J.  H.  Dallmeyer,  Esq .  10  10  0 

The  British  Journal  of  Photography  ....  5  5  0 

Photographic  News . 5  5  0 

A.  Claudet,  Esq .  5  5  0 

Jabez  Hughes,  Esq .  5  5  0 

T.  R.  Williams,  Esq . 5  5  0 

A.  Brothers,  Esq .  5  5  0 

H.  P.  Robinson,  Esq .  3  3  0 

Jas.  Mudd,  Esq .  3  3  0 

Geo.  Shadbolt,  Esq .  2  2  0 

Geo.  W.  Simpson,  Esq .  2  2  0 

—  Mullins,  Esq .  2  2  0 

J.  Mawson,  Esq .  2  2  0 

J.  Swan,  Esq . 1  1  0 

J.  Werge,  Esq .  1  1  0 

Samuel  Fry,  Esq. . .  1  1  0 

Owen  Angel,  Esq .  1  1  0 

—  Wardley,  Esq .  1  1  0 

J.  Finlayson,  Esq .  1  1  0 

H.  Lenthal,  Esq .  1  1  0 

E.  Wormold,  Esq .  1  1  0 

Postage  Stamps  from  Chester  .  0  2  0 

W.  C.,  Market  Rasen  . .  0  1  0 

R.  A .  0  5  0 

J.  Strongfellow .  0  3  0 

Mr.  Evans  . . 0  5  0 


£86  18  0 


M.  MOTILEFF’S  PRINTING  PROCESS  UPON  PAPER 
WITHOUT  THE  SALTS  OF  SILVER. 

MM.  Marion  have  undertaken  as  a  commercial  speculation  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  photographic  paper  by  formulae  supplied  by  M.  Motileft,  which 
paper  is  ready  for  immediate  use  in  the  pressure-frame. 

The  paper  is  to  be  exposed  as  usual  under  a  negative  for  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  minutes  in  sunshine,  and,  when  sufficiently  insolated,  the 
paper  is  to  "be  washed  simply  in  common  water,  when  the  impression 
appears  of  a  fine  Prussian  blue  colour,  with  the  lights  perfectly  white. 
Were  tliis  the  ultimate  tone  possible,  however  pleasing  the  colour  merely 
as  a  colour, .  the  application  of  the  process  would  be  but  a  very  limited 
one  in  photography ;  but  by  a  subsequent  toning  operation  this  colour 
can  be  changed  to  a  vigorous  inky  black.  To  effect  this  change  the  proof 
is  immersed  in  an  alcoholic  solution  of  caustic  potash  diluted  with  three 
hundred  times  its  bulk  of  water.  The  proof  is  allowed  to  remain  in  this 
solution  until  the  blue  colour  is  changed  to  yellow,  which  occurs  in  about 
two  minutes’  time.  The  proof  is  then  well  washed  in  ordinary  filtered 
water,  and  a  small  quantity  of  the  following  solution  is  poured  over  it, 
viz : — 

Alcohol  at  40°  . 100  parts. 

Gallic  acid .  8  ,, 

In  a  few  seconds  of  time  the  image  changes  from  yellow  to  inky  black, 
and  acquires  much  vigour ;  the  proof  is  then  dried  without  washing, 
being  already  toned  and  fixed. 

We  have  gathered  the  preceding  from  the  pages  of  Le  Bulletin  de  la 
Societe  Francaise  de  Photographic ,  wherein  Messrs.  Marion,  with  reference 
to  this  subject,  state  as  follows : — 

“  We  believe  that  the  toning  of  the  image  to  a  black  needs  to  be  studied. 
It  demands  the  attention  of  all  photographers,  for  it  involves  questions  of 
the  highest  interest.  Firstly,  economy  in  production,  which  is  unquestion¬ 
able;  and  secondly,  the  stability  of  the  impression — a  more  delicate 
question  which  can  only  be  solved,  after  numerous  experiments,  by  many 
persons  possessing  a  knowledge  of  art,  of  science,  and  of  their  proper 
application.” 

Of  course  we  are  unacquainted  with  the  method  of  preparing  the  paper, 
hut  if  the  resulting  proof  bo  really  Prussian  blue  it  might  be  worth 
while  to  experiment,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  the  blue  proof 
obtainable  by  means  of  the  ferrid-cyanide  of  potassium  can  be  toned  to  a 
black  colour  in  the  manner  above  indicated. 

As  many  of  our  readers  may  not  be  acquainted  with  the  method  of 
producing  proofs  in  Prussian  blue,  we  append  the  necessary  instructions. 

Make  a  saturated  solution  of  ferrid-cyanide  of  potassium  (commonly 
known  in  commerce  as  the  red  prussiate  of  potash),  and  float  thereon  in 
the  dark  room  a  sheet  of  hard,  smooth,  photographic  paper ;  drain  and  dry 
it.  Expose  under  a  negative  in  the  ordinary  manner.  Then  immerse 
tho  paper  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  sulphate  of  potash  (commonly  known 


as  Glauber’s  salts),  when  the  image  will  appear  of  a  bright  blue  colour, 
the  unsunned  portions  of  the  paper  allowing  the  ferrid-cyanide  solution  to 
be  washed  clean  away.  Wash  well  in  water  to  remove  the  sulphate  of 
potash.  It  is  highly  probable  that  this  image  may  bo  amenable  to  tha 
same  influence  of  caustic  potash  and  gallic  acid  as  tho  paper  of  Messrs 

Marion.  • 

- - 

PHOTOGRAPHY  ON  OPAL  GLASS.* 

It  has  long  been  an  axiom  with. photographers  that  printing  upon  glass 
gives  much  finer  definition  than  it  is  possible  to  be  produced  upon  albu- 
menised  paper,  and  the  reason  assigned  for  this  is  the  superior  surface  of 
the  glass  compared  with  that  of  albumenisedjjpaper.  I  shall  endeavour  to 
prove  to  you  this  evening  by  actual  experiment  that,  in  the  case  of  the 
paper  print,  two  impressions  take  place  by  one  exposure,  and  that  tho 
impression  on  the  albumen  is  infinitely  superior  to  that  on  the  substratum 
of  the  paper ;  that  the  usual  print  is  greatly  injured  in  half-tone  by  the 
lower  impression  being  fixed  upon  so  spongy  a  material  as  paper ;  and, 
when  the  albumen  is  removed  on  to  glass,  that  you  have  all  the  detail  that 
exists  upon  glass-printing.  This  fact  being  established,  I  think  it  will 
be  quite  clear  to  you  that  glass  delineation  is  to  be  desired  over  that  of 
paper,  independent  altogether  of  the  fragile  character  of  tho  glass.  Per¬ 
manency  is  apparent  by  its  leaving  no  spaco  for  deleterious  matter,  which 
makes  paper  prints  fade,  and  which  is  patent  to  all  photographers  by  an 
examination  of  their  own  portfolios. 

A  very  great  stress  has  of  late  been  laid  on  tho  necessity  of  copious 
washing  ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  chemical  constitution  of 
the  water  has  much  more  to  do  with  it  than  the  mechanical  friction  of 
the  water  through  the  spongy  paper.  When  I  speak  of  permanency,  I 
allude  especially  to  camera  printing  on  glass  ;  for  I  have  fidly  tested  tha 
print  so  made  by  exposure  to  six  summers’  suns  and  six  winters’  colds, 
without  the  slightest  apparent  change.  The  new  mode  of  transferring 
the  film  is  but  of  yesterday,  and  has  yet  to  stand  the  tost  of  time.  A 
proposal  has  been  advanced  to  open  a  portrait  museum  of  local  celebrities 
in  every  large  town  throughout  the  kingdom;  and  I  think  you  will 
agree  with  me  that,  before  the  proposal  can  be  entered  upon,  the  question 
of  permanency  must  be  met  and  settled,  as  the  very  foundation  upon 
which  such  an  institution  should  be  raised. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks  I  now  bring  forward  the  subject  of 
i  this  evening’s  paper — Photography  on  Opal  Glass.  I  divide  it  into 
portraiture  and  landscape.  For  the  specimens  of  portraits  before  you  I 
am  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  G.  Helsby,  of  this  town :  all  the  merit  and 
originality  they  possess  is  entirely  due  to  that  gentleman.  Opal  glass  is 
made  by  coating  the  ordinary  sheet  glass  with  opal,  and  the  picture  is 
taken  upon  that  side,  and  the  image  made  either  for  reflected  or  trans¬ 
mitted  light.  The  opal  is  ground  and  polished  like  patent  plate  so  as  to 
give  a  perfect  surface  for  the  picture.  In  this  there  is  a  considerable  diffi¬ 
culty  ;  for  should  the  opal  be  too  deep  you  injure  its  effect  as  a  trans¬ 
parency.  Again :  if  it  be  too  thin,  the  transparent  glass  underneath  will 
appear.  The  coloured  vignettes  of  various  colours  placed  behind  give  a 
charm  to  the  portrait  by  contrasting  the  white  of  the  opal  with  tinted 
blue  and  pink.  This  is  quite  a  new  feature  in  portrait  photography,  and 
is  entirely  due  to  Mr.  Helsby.  Tints  of  pink,  by  daylight,  give  the  effect 
of  a  cameo  likeness  ;  but  both  colours  should  never  reach  a  deep  tone,  as 
the  contrast  would  be  too  violent,  and  destroy  that  softness  for  which  such 
portraits  will  be  valuable. 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  their  delineation  is  superior  to  that 
on'  paper)  prints.  To  my  mind  they  bring  back  the  recollection  of  that 
roundness  that  was  so  peculiar  to  the  Daguerreotype  ;  besides  which  I 
have  the  strongest  possible  opinion  of  their  permanency,  and  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  if  placed  in  the  worst  of  all  possible  positions 
for  standing— -say,  for  instance,  in  a  damp  cellar  or  strong  sunlight — they 
would  come  out  without  the  slightest  injury.  Mr.  Helsby  will  take  an 
impression  in  your  presence  this  evening  with  the  aid  of  a  gaslight,  and 
show  you  that  they  can  be  produced  with  much  greater  facility  and 
despatch  than  paper  prints  or  ordinary  carte-de-visite  pictures,  without 
running  any  risk  of  injury  to  the  negative  by  the  ordinary  mode  of 
superposition. 

Let  me  now  direct  your  attention  to  landscape  work  upon  opal  glass  by 
a  new  process  called  “  photodiaphanie.”  The  invention,  I  am  told,  be¬ 
longs  to  M.  Ferral,  of  the  French  Photographic  Society,  and  consists  in  the 
paper  being  first  coated  with  gum  or  gelatine,  and  afterwards  with  albumen, 
salted,  which  being  sensitised  is  exposed,  toned,  and  treated  in  every 
respect  as  an  ordinary  print.  It  is  then  placed  in  cold  water,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  the  film  will  leave  the  paper  ;  and,  after  lying  in  the  water  for  some 
time,  so  as  to  wash  from  it  any  remaining  hyposulphite  of  soda,  you  take 
a  piece  of  opal  glass,  a  little  larger  than  the  picture,  the  surface  of  which 
has  been  finely  ground,  or  what  we  technically  call  smoothed ,  the  same 
side  having  been  coated  with  a  solution  of  gum  and  dried.  This  is  placed 
under  the  film,  and,  through  the  strong  tenacity  of  the  film,  it  may  be 
easily  placed  upon  the  opal.  When  allowed  to  drip  and  dry  it  may  be 
protected  with  a  coat  of  varnish  or  a  piece  of  glass/*  It  will  be  at  once 
seen  that  this  may  be  done  on  convex  surfaces  as  easily  as  upon  flat  ones, 
and,  therefore,  greatly  enhances  its  utility.  For  the  convenience  of  ama¬ 
teurs  who  have  not  much  time  at  their  disposal,  you  may  obtain  the 
prepared  paper  of  Messrs.  Harvey,  Reynolds,  and  Fowler,  of  Leeds.  The 
process  will  be  gone  through  in  your  presence,  so  that  you  may  the  more 
*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  Dec.  3,  1863. 
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readily  understand  it.  Before  closing,  I  beg  to  state  that  I  claim  no 
originality  in  the  processes  described  this  evening ;  and  if  I  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  awakening,  in  an  antiquarian  society,  an  interest  in  the  progress 
of  this  new  art,  then  I  may  with  truth  say — 

“  Give  me  the  thing  that’s  pretty,  neat,  and  new  ; 

All  ugly,  odd,  old  things  1  leave  to  you  J” 

J.  A.  Forrest. 


INSTANTANEOUS  SEA  AND  LAND  VIEWS  AT  BRIGHTON. 

Photographed  by  Valentine  Blanchard. 

London  :  0.  &  Elliott,  Aldermanbury  Postern. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  single  one  of  the  English  watering-places  so 
constantly  and  extensively  frequented  as  Brighton.  The  nearest  by  both 
time  and  distance  to  the  Metropolis — admirably  served  by  railway 
accommodation  (in  fact  as  well  as  nominally,  which  is  not  the  case  every¬ 
where)  with  two  London  termini  some  three  or  four  miles  apai’t — what 
wonder  is  it  that  Be Igrav ia- Super -Ma re  is  always  full  ?  True  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  company  at  different  times  of  the  year  ;  but  visitors  of 
some  sort  are  always  to  be  found  there  in  plenty.  It  has  often  occurred 
to  our  fancy  that  the  season  is  to  a  watering-place  what  expression  is  to 
a  face — it  enhances  or  mars  the  charm  of  beauty,  renders  a  plain  face 
pleasing  or  makes  a  pretty  one  ugly,  according  as  we  see  either  under  its 
best  or  worst  aspect. 

Brighton  in  July  is,  to  us,  simply  unbearable.  Hot  and  dusty — blazing 
with  unmitigated  sunshine,  rendered  ten  times  worse  by  its  chalky  roads 
— crowded  with  the  oi  polloi  dressed  in  glaring  colour — and  looking  fussy 
just  when  the  thing  of  all  others  that  one  longs  for  is,  quiet — who  with 
any  taste  can  like  Brighton  at  such  a  time  ?  But  change  the  season.  Let 
it  be  dark,  dismal,  foggy,  choky  November  or  December  in  town  :  then 
take  that  little  hour-and-a-quarter’sfrun  by  rail,  and  no  transformation- 
scene  in  a  pantomime  can  offer  a  greater  contrast  than  is  presented  to  the 
eye  of  the  traveller.  It  seems  almost  like  a  glimpse  of  Paradise — bright 
skies,  fresh  air,  and  instead  of  the  damp,  chilly  fog  we  left  behind,  we 
are  suddenly  plunged  into  the  genial  atmosphere  of  spring.  Brighton  is 
even  more  frequented  now  than  during  the  summer  time ;  but  what  a  change 
in  the  characteristics  of  the  visitors !  The  costumes  of  the  fairer  portion 
may  be  as  brilliant  as  before;  but  there  is  no  bad  taste  now — no  glaring 
contrasts.  The  colours  may  be  bright,  but  they  are  harmonious.  There  is 
plenty  of  bustle  and  movement,  but  no  fuss.  Nay,  the  atmosphere  is  so 
bracing  that  the  very  sight  of  activity  is  a  positive  pleasure,  and  the 
constant  succession  of  picturesque  groups  a  study  for  an  artist !  Here 
comes  a  troop  of  some  dozen  or  twenty  ladies  on  horseback,  accompanied 
by  a  riding-master,  on  their  way  for  a  canter  on  the  Downs  ;  there  four 
or  five  gentlemen  “in  pink,”  with  perhaps  a  lady  smuggled  in  amongst 
them,  going  to  fall  in  with  the  hounds  !  Then  who  shall  describe  the 
kaleidescopic  scene  on  the  Esplanade,  where  the  laughing,  gossipping, 
flirting,  band-playing,  &c.,  &c.,  go  on?  Who?  Why,  Mr.  Blanchard, 
with  his  camera !  He  shall  describe  it  and  other  Brighton  scenes  as 
nobody  with  merely  pen  and  ink  can  do.  So  the  first  slide  we  will  take  up 
is  this  same  Esplanade,  though  labelled 

The  King’s  Road,  looking  east  (No.  260).  The  sun  is  shining,  and 
it  is  high  noon  :  we  can  tell  that  by  the  crowds  on  the  Esplanade,  and  by 
the  direction  of  the  shadows  right  across  the  pathway.  This  is  one  of 
the  marvels  of  photography.  There  are  several  hundreds  of  people, 
mostly  walking,  a  few  standing  or  sitting,  but  all  admirably  defined ; 
some  carriages  in  motion,  many  at  rest,  including  a  little  goat-chaise  and 
a  wagonette  drawn  by  a  donkey,  the  boy  in  charge  of  the  last-named 
vehicle  gazing  fixedly  at  Mr.  Blanchard’s  operations.  The  new  monster 
hotel  is  visible  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  picture,  and  in  the  distance,  at 
least  a  mile  away,  is  the  chain  pier  :  a  few  fleecy  clouds  break  up  the 
monotony  of  the  sky.  We  have  already  remarked  upon  the  definition  of 
the  mass  of  people  on  the  Esplanade ;  but  there  is  one  most  singular  co¬ 
incidence  which  will  tend  to  convince  our  readers  how  excellent  this  is. 
In  the  immediate  foreground  (and  consequently  in  the  very  worst  place 
for  definition)  are  a  gentleman  and  a  young  lady  walking,  and,  oddly 
enough,  we  recognise  them  as  personal  friends  of  our  own.  We  have  no 
idea  when  the  negative  was  taken :  we  are  quite  certain  that  our  friends 
know  nothing  of  Mr.  Blanchard,  and  that  they  were  on  the  spot  by  a 
mere  accident ;  but,  for  all  that,  we  have  no  doubt  about  their  identity, 
for  they  were  recognised  independently  by  two  other  members  of  our 
own  family  when  looking  at  this  slide. 

The  King’s  Road,  looking  west  (No.  278),  is  very  good,  but  not  so 
interesting  as  the  preceding.  It  is  taken  from  the  top  of  the  slope 
leading  down  to  the  beach  in  front  of  East-street.  Some  boys  with 
placards  have  moved  just  enough  to  prevent  the  printing  being  'legible, 
though  we  can  make  out  the  words  “  post-office”  on  an  index  attached  to 
a  lamp-post.  In  this  case,  also,  Mr.  Blanchard  had  a  select  audience  of 
interested  observers,  including  a  trim  little  maiden  of  about  six  or  seven 
years  of  age,  who  is  shading  her  eyes  with  her  hands  in  order  to  get  a 
better  view  of  his  proceedings. 

Promenade  Concert  on  the  Beach  (No.  276)  is  another  capital  speci¬ 
men..  This  is  taken  from  the  Esplanade.  The  band  is  in  the  act  of  per¬ 
forming,  the  numerous  listeners  being  chiefly  seated  upon  the  benches  (By 
the  way,  the  title  is  somewhat  of  a  misnomer.)  Just  a  few  bathing-machine's 


are  at  the  water’s  edge,  though  by  far  the  greater  number  of  them  are  not 
pushed  down,  showing  that  it  is  still  early  for  the  best  part  of  the  Brighton 
season — that  is  say  very  late  in  the  autumn.  Further  westward  on  the 
beach  may  be  noticed  another  large  group  of  persons.,  which  we  know 
from  experience  to  be  those  collected  about  the  man  with  the  performiug 
birds,  though  we  admit  that  we  cannot  make  out  the  birds  at  that  distance 
in  the  stereoscope  ;  and  on  the  sloping  bank  near  at  hand  are  two  boys  ■ 
seated,  one  having  a  violin  and  bow  under  his  arm.  Amongst  the  other 
scenes  of  this  class  which  we  may  mention  as  being  good,  though  we 
cannot  afford  space  for  description,  are — 

The  Marine  Parade  (No.  262),  as  seen  from  the  Junction  Parade,  in 
front  of  the  Queen’s  Hotel ; 

No.  277,  The  King’s  Road,  taken  from  a  spot  close  to  Brill's  baths  ; 

No.  268,  A  Scene  on  the  Beach,  looking  westerly; 

Nos.  264  and  265,  two  views  of  The  Pavilion  ; 

No.  266,  The  Chain  Pier,  from  the  beach  at  low  tide. 

There  are  in  the  series  several  very  fine  sky  and  water  studies,  taken 
in  Mr.  Blanchard’s  best  style.  That  designated  A  Coming  Shower  (No. 
271)  is  an  excellent  specimen.  Masses  of  heavy  rolling  clouds,  surcharged 
with  moisture,  are  being  rapidly  brought  over  the  land  by  the  wind.  The 
sun,  hidden  behind  them,  is  still  shining  upon  the  sea  rolling  in  with  a 
regular  series  of  breaking  waves,  and  a  few  fishing  smacks  are  drawn  up 
on  the  shingles  in  the  foreground. 

An  Angry  Sea  is  another  fine  study.  The  breakers  are  throwing  up 
much  surf,  which  is  beautifully  indicated ;  and  the  long  stretch  of  back¬ 
water  is  such  that  few  could  withstand  being  drawn  back  with  it  were 
they  within  its  reach. 

Two  fine  picturesque  studies,  reminding  us  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Wilson’s 
productions,  are  Sunset  on  the  Sands  (No.  270),  and  Evening 
Shadows  (272).  In  the  former,  the  sun  is  hidden  behind  some  grotesquely- 
formed  clouds,  lighting  up  their  edges;  and  the  whole  subject  is  reflected 
with  still  more  grotesque  contortions  from  the  surface  of  the  wet  sand. 
In  the  latter,  the  sun  is  not  quite  so  low  down,  and  only  partially  hidden 
by  the  point  of  a  bank  of  clouds,  the  rays  streaming  down  upon  the  water 
and  forming  that  irregular  streak  of  light  with  which  all  who  watch  the 
changing  effects  of  light  and  shade  are  familiar.  A  boy  is  standing  on 
the  wet  sand,  on  the  verge  of  the  streak  of  light,  and  three  little 
girls  are  on  a  mound  of  the  sand,  just  under  the  shadow  of  one  of  the 
groynes,  the  wet  sand  of  course  reflecting  their  outlines. 

A  Sail  at  Sunset  (No.  269)  refers  to  a  toy  vessel  which  a  couple  of 
urchins,  more  than  ankle  deep  in  a  huge  pool  of  sea  water,  are  trying  to 
sail.  In  the  distance  are  a  few  wanderers  on  the  sands,  and  some 
shrimpers  in  the  shallow  water.  Numerous  light  clouds  grace  the  sky, 
from  beneath  one  of  which  the  sun  is  peeping  out. 

Mr.  Blanchard’s  well-earned  reputation  will  certainly  not  suffer  from 
this  series  of  subjects. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

It  is  but  a  few  weeks  since  we  noticed  the  publication  of  a  new  photo¬ 
graphic  Journal  at  Madrid,  the  first  issued  in  the  Spanish  language.  We 
have  now  to  announce  the  establishment  of  a  second,  in  the  same  tongue, 
emanating  from  Cadiz,  entitled  El  Eco  De  La  Fotografia,  being  the 
official  organ  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Cadiz,  which  Society  appear 
to  have  been  inaugurated  on  the  18th  February,  1863.  We  are  glad  to8 
find  that  Spain  has,  in  the  matter  of  photography,  awakened  from  its 
slumbers,  and  trust  that  our  Spanish  brethren  of  the  camera  will  add  to 
our  stock  of  experience  regarding  photograph}’'  in  hot  climates.  We 
wish  the  Cadiz  Society  and  its  Journal  all  success. 

Many  of  our  readers  are  well  aware  that  the  sixth  edition  of  Hard¬ 
wick's  Manual  of  Photographic  Chemistry  has  been  for  some  time  past 
“out  of  print.”  They  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  seventh  edition  has 
just  appeared,  edited  by  Mr.  George  Dawson  and  Mr.  E.  A.  Hadow,  both 
of  King’s  College,  London,  the  original  author  having  been  consulted  and 
concurred  in  this  arrangement.  While  all  the  fundamental  part  of  the 
work  has  been  retained,  much  new  matter  has  been  added,  or  made  to 
replace  that  which  had  became  obsolete  by  reason  of  the  advance  which 
has  been  made  during  the  two  years  since  the  sixth  edition  was  pub¬ 
lished.  We  shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  subject  by-and-by. 


Interesting  Discovery  :  Manufacture  of  Alcohol  from  Common- 
Coal  Gas. — On  the  authority  of  a  Glasgow  paper  (the  North  British 
Mail )  we  learn  that  permission  to  work  a  French  patent  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  brandy  from  coal  gas  has  recently  been  purchased  for  a  large 
sum  by  an  English  company,  and  the  work  of  manufacture  is  on  the  point 
of  being  started  in  London.  Coal  gas,  as  many  know,  is  a  mixture  of 
several  sorts  of  gases  ;  and  olefiant  gas,  the  chief  illuminating  principal 
of  coal  gas,  is  one  of  these.  The  richer,  therefore,  that  any  coal  gas  is 
in  this  principal,  the  better  fitted  is  it  for  the  manufacture  of  alcohol. 
The  Mail,  after  remarking  that  the  coal  gas  produced  in  Glasgow  is 
among  the  very  best  produced  anywhere,  .thinks  it  will  soon  come  to  be 
largely  used  for  this  purpose,  and  its  price,  in  consequence,  enhanced. 
“  Olefiant  gas  consists  of  carbon  (charcoal)  and  hydrogen,  and  alcohol 
consists  of  the  same  ingredients  and  oxygen.  By  taking  away  one-half 
of  the  hydrogen  of  the  gas,  and  adding  the  proper  amount  of  oxygen, 
alcohol  is  formed.  The  old  joke  that  represented  a  man  who  was*  half¬ 
seas  over  as  being  “gassed”  will  not  be  found  far  from  the  truth  after 
all.” 
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Most  of  our  readers  are  doubtless  well  aware  that  the  respiratory  process 
in  plants  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  which  takes  place  in  animals.  The 
latter,  in  the  act  of  respiration,  take  into  their  lungs  a  quantity  of  atmos¬ 
pheric  air,  from  which  they  abstract  the  oxygen ;  this,  combining  with 
carbon  and  hydrogen  taken  up  from  the  capillaries  or  minute  blood  vessels, 
is  exhaled  as  carbonic  acid  and  water.  By  one  of  those  bcautiul  adaptations 
so  frequently  observed  in  Nature,  this  carbonic  acid — poisonous  though 
it  is  to  animals — is  the  principal  food  of  plants.  From  it  they  derive  that 
nourishment  which  converts  the  tender  sapling  into  the  hardy  tree ; 
the  diminutive  acom  into  the  “monarch  of  the  forest,”  the  gigantic  oak. 
All  these  changes  are  brought  about  by  the  respiration  of  plants  carried 
on  by  means  of  their  leaves  ;  these  inhale  carbonic  acid,  from  which  they 
separate  all  the  carbon,  setting  free  the  oxygen.  The  former  is  assimilated 
by  the  plant,  and  goes  to  form  the  woody  fibre,  &c. ;  while  the  latter  is 
again  given  off  into  the  atmosphere  to  again  contribute  to  the  support  of 
animal  life.  Some  time  ago  M.  Boussingault,  the  eminent  French  agri¬ 
cultural  chemist,  made  the  startling  announcement  of  the  discovery  of 
carbonic  oxide  amongst  the  products  of  the  respiration  of  plants.  The 
method  used  in  analysing  the  supposed  mixture  of  gases  resulting  from 
the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  by  the  leaves  of  plants  was  based  on 
the  observation  that  a  solution  of  pyrogallate  of  potash — i. e. ,  of  pyrogallic 
acid  in  caustic  potash — rapidly  absorbs  oxygen  from  any  gaseous  mixture. 
It  was  supposed  that  the  pyrogallate  of  potash  solution  absorbed  all  the 
oxygen  without  giving  out  any  gas  itself.  Dr.  F.  Crace  Calvert,  of 
Manchester,  has  recently  shown  conclusively  that  such  is  not  really  the 
case,  but  that  the  alkaline  pyrogallate  not  alone  absorbs  oxygen,  but 
likewise  gives  out  carbonic  oxide.  We  thus  see  that  the  oxide  of  carbon 
stated  by  M.  Boussingault  to  be  one  of  the  products  of  the  respiration  of 
plants  is  not  so  in  reality.  M.  Boussingault  now  states  that  as  early  as 
September  last  he  discovered  this  fact,  and  was  going  to  read  a  paper  on 
the  subject  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Mr.  Corenwinder  some  time  ago  stated  his  belief  that  leaves  of  all 
colours  equally  absorb  carbonic  acid.  The  author  observes  that  this  con¬ 
clusion  has  been  arrived  at  after  a  searching  experimental  examination  of 
the  subject.  Many  chemists  believe  that  the  colouring  matters  of  leaves 
are  the  agents  specially  engaged  in  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid. 

M.  Ed.  Becquerel  has  recently  re-determined  the  melting  points  of 
many  metals  with  the  aid  of  the  themo-electric  pile,  and  has  obtained  tho 
following  results  : — Zinc  boils  at  920°  C  ;  cadmium  boils  at  720°  ;  silver 
melts  at  916°  ;  gold  melts  at  1037° ;  palladium  between  1360°  and  1380°; 
platinum  between  1460°  and  1480°. 

Mr.  S.  Piesse  submitted  to  Sir  David  Brewster  for  optical  examination 
the  blue  colouring  principle,  or  azulene,  -which  he  has  lately  succeeded  in 
extracting  from  various  essential  oils.  Sir  David  Brewster,  in  reporting 
on  two  samples  of  azulene  prepared  respectively  from  oils  of  Matricaria 
chamomilla  and  the  Achillea  millefolia,  says : — “  They  differ  from  all  the 
various  bodies  which  I  have  yet  examined.  Between  the  lines  A  and  B 
of  Fraunhofer’s  map  of  the  spectrum  there  are  two  groups  of  lines 
shown  in  that  map  :  the  two  ottoes  absorb  the  light  in  these  portions 
more  powerfully  than  in  the  portions  adjacent  to  them.  No  other  fluid 
or  solid  on  which  I  have  made  experiments  acts  in  a  similar  manner ;  but, 
what  is  very  remarkable,  the  earth’s  atmosphere  exercises  a  similar 
action  when  the  sun’s  light  passes  through  its  greatest  thickness  at  sun¬ 
rise  and  sunset.”  Messrs.  Gladstone  and  Dale  have  likewise  investigated 
the  optical  and  chemical  properties  of  the  colouring  matter  observed  by 
Mr.  Piesse,  and  which  has  already  been  described  in  a  former  “summar)'.” 

M.  Pasteur,  continuing  his  researches  on  fermentation,  recently  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  a  paper  On  the  Influence  of  the  Oxygen 
of  the  Air  on  Vinification.  This  paper  will  be  read  with,  great  interest 
by  all  who  value  good  wine,  and  will  probably  tend  to  modify  existing 
views  regarding  the  ageing  of  wines — a  subject  but  little  understood  in 
the  present  day.  M.  Pasteur  contends  that  oxygen  is  essential  to  vinifica¬ 
tion  as  distinguished  from  fermentation.  He  states  that  the  ageing  of  wines 
depends  on  the  action  of  oxygen,  which  should  be  very  slow  and  wrell 
managed  to  be  beneficial.  The  author  believes  that  wines  should  be  kept 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  a  moderate  supply  of  air,  otherwise  the 
keeping  must  be  greatly  prolonged.  He  likewise  concludes  that  the 
bottling  of  wines  tends  to  very  materially  increase  the  time  they  should 
be  kept  in  order  to  render  them  fine  of  their  kinds.  On  the  whole  it 
would  seem  that  the  best  and  most  effectual  way  to  give  an  old  flavour  to 
wine  is  to  keep  it  in  small  casks,  to  which  air  can  be  admitted  at  intervals. 
The  author  intends  studying  next  the  diseases  to  which  wines  are  so  liable. 

M.  Maumcne  has  shown  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  d  priori  of  what 
composition  the  distillation  products  of  a  mixed  liquid  would  be,  even 
though  wo  knew  the  temperature  and  pressure  at  which  the  distillation 
might. take  place.  Mr.  Wanklyn  has  recently  published  some  results  of 
experiments  which  corroborate  this  observation,  and  tend  to  show  that 
tho  apparent  anomaly  depends  on  the  difference  of  vapour  density  of  the 
liquids  distilled. 

Tho  following  easy  method  for  the  production  of  cobalt  yellow  has  been 
recentlj'  given : — Pass  hyponitric  acid  gas  into  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
cobalt  which  contains  some  potash.  More  alkali  must  be  added  from  time 
to  time,  and  gradually  the  whole  of  the  cobalt  oxide  will  pass  to  the  state 
of  cobalt  yellow.  The  value  of  this  simple  method  of  preparing  a  good 
yellow  pigment  will  doubtless  be  appreciated.  E.  J.  R. 


Holes  ot  %  Ulonllj. 

In  the  midst  of  Christmas  mirth  and  jollity  18G3  has  passed  away,  and 
photography  is  one  year  older.  We  ask  ourselves  what  progress  has  the 
art-science  made  during  the  past  twelve  months  ?  The  question  will  bo 
answered  differently  by  different  observers.  Thoso  who  regard  it  as  an 
art  will  find  abundant  evidence  for  congratulation  and  for  hope. 

Movement  by  sudden  jerks  and  jumps  attracts  more  attention,  because 
more  apparent ;  but  the  best  mode  of  progress  is  a  quiet,  smoothly- 
gliding,  continuous  process,  only  to  be  tested  by  glancing  backward  over 
the  ground  already  covered.  So,  when  we  look  back  upon  what  photo¬ 
graphs  were,  and  then  glance  at  what  they  are,  we  believe  there  will  be 
found  no  reason  for  discontentment  with  photography’s  progress  during 
the  past  year  1863.  At  the  end  of  1864  may  we  say  no  less. 

The  Christmas  gift-books  of  this  season  indicate  that  photography  for 
book  illustrations  is  likely  to  become  popular.  The  Times  says  : — “  This 
year  the  aid  of  photography  has  been  much  sought  as  a  means  of  book 
illustration,  and  we  suppose  that  in  future  we  may  count  on  its  being  in 
great  request;”  but,  while  admiring  the  photographs  thus  published, 
asks — “  how  long  wall  they  last  r”  This  is  a  most  important  question, 
and  deserves  very  serious  consideration.  When  we  remember  the  whole¬ 
sale  method  of  producing  photographs  for  publication  in  large  quantities, 
and  know  how  the  crowds  of  comparatively  ill-paid  boys  and  girls  do 
their  tedious  work  at  such  of  these  establishments,  as  we  have  known — 
when  we  also  remember  certain  finely-got-up  and  costly  table  books 
containing  yellow  and  faintly -risible  images  of  fast-fading  photo¬ 
graphs,  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  book  publishers  are  only 
too  likely  to  be  discouraged,  and  so  abandon  a  novelty  which  might 
otherwise  grow  into  one  of  the  most  important  commercial  applications 
of  photographic  art.  This  is  a  hint  for  such  of  the  wise  as  are  concerned 
therein. 

Speaking  of  permanency  reminds  us  that  Mr.  Pouncy’s  long-struggling 
carbon  process  has  been  so  improved  that  we  are  hopeful  of  its  coining 
into  practical  use  at  last.  But  we  should  imagine  so  much  additional  care 
and  trouble  are  required  for  carrying  out  the  process  as  recently  im¬ 
proved  that  it  is  hardly  likely  to  be  applied  to  the  above  use,  otherwise 
we  might  look  in  this  direction  for  the  safety  of  photography  as  tho 
future  book-illustrating  process. 

A  case  of  photographic  piracy  tried  in  tho  Guildhall  court,  before  Mr. 
Alderman  Carter,  in  the  last  month,  deserves  the  attention  of  our  leaders. 
Mr.  Thomas  Ordish,  a  photographic  publisher,  of  Paternoster-row, 
(haring  boldly  exhibited  for  sale,  at  od.  each,  “very  good”  copies  of  some 
cartes  produced  by  the  Messrs.  Southwell,  the  usual  price  of  which  was 
Is.  6d)  was  the  party  summoned.  The  manager  of  Messrs.  South¬ 
well’s  business  proved  the  sale  of  the  pirated  goods  clearly  enough,  as  also 
did  Mr.  Bickers,  Jun.  The  defence  set  up  was  that  Mr.  Ordish  was  a  very 
respectable  man,  who  erred  through  ignorance  of  his  danger.  If  he  had 
thought  this  act  of  piracy  illegal,  or  in  other  words  dangerous,  he  would 
not  have  played  the  pirate,  and  that  therefore  he  (Mr.  Ordish)  “  was 
entitled  to  have  the  complaint  against  him  dismissed.”  The  sage  Mr. 
Alderman  Carter  thought  it  just  on  this  ground  to  dismiss  the  summons  ! 
Is  piracy,  then,  when  not  illegal,  respectable  ?  Would  Mr.  Alderman 
Carter  release  a  pickpocket  because  the  said  pickpocket  argued  that  ho 
was  in  other  matters  a  respectable  man,  and  did  not  know  it  was  illegal 
to  pick  pockets  ?  We  wonder  of  what  earthly  use  is  the  new  Act  if  a  mere 
paltry  excuse  be  held  sufficient  for  its  evasion  or  defiance. 

The  paragraph  concerning  “  photography  and  murder”  is  still  travel¬ 
ling  through  the  press,  but  with  a  fresh  aspect.  It  is  now  made 
once  again  useful  by  being  ridiculed.  One  of  our  non-photographic 
contemporaries  says: — “If  the  story  of  the  ox”  (but  that’s  a  bull 
for  it  was  a  calf)  “be  true,  then  we  may  look  at  a  fish’s  eye 
and  see  a  hook  therein,  or  at  a  chicken  and  discover  the  fatal  axe 
that  chopped  off  its  head,  and  so  on  through  an  unending  list  of 
absurdities.”  And  another  remarks: — “Without  entering  upon  the 
judicial  value  of  evidence  thus  obtained  (in  a  case  of  murder)  we  will 
simply  state  reasons  which  we  consider  sufficient  to  cast  a  doubt  upon  the 
whole  thing.  If,  a  few  hours  after  death,  the  retina  retains  the  picture 
of  the  object  from  which  it  receives  its  last  impression,  we  must  suppose 
the  retina  to  possess  the  property,  not  only  of  receiving  photographs  like 
sensitised  collodion,  but  also  of  fixing  them.  Now,  hitherto,  the  retina  has 
not  been  found  to  possess  any  such  properties,  one  of  which,  it  must  be  kept 
in  mind,  is  the  direct  contrary  of  the  other.  If,  in  the  living  subject, 
the  retina  only  receives  a  momentary  impression,  how  and  by  what 
physiological  process  can  it,  in  the  dead  subject,  retain  such  an  impres¬ 
sion  for  several  hours  after  death  ?  In  the  present  state  of  our  know¬ 
ledge  there  is  nothing  to  warrant  such  a  supposition.” 

The  sentence  on  Rinaldi,  the  Swiss,  convicted  of  forgery  by  means  of 
photography,  has  been  appealed  against,  on  the  ground  of  photography 
not  being  contemplated  by  the  Act  on  which  the  prisoner  was  convicted. 
The  judgment,  however,  was  confirmed. 

A  suggestion  recently  made  in  these  “Notes”  has,  we  see  by  a  quota¬ 
tion  from  the  Revue  Geneve ,  been  carried  out  to  some  extent.  Mendicants 
who  break  the  laws  of  mendicancy  in  cantons  where  they  have  no  settle¬ 
ment  are  now  photographed  for  future  recognition,  mere  verbal  descrip¬ 
tions  having  been  found  insufficient.  A  writer  in  Notes  and  Queries  says 
of  this — “  What  a  curious  picture  gallery  the  police  will  ultimately  form 
if  this  system  is  carried  out !”  R.  A.  S. 
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Waifs  antr  Straus. 

Portraiture  Under  Diffxculties. — Could  a  photographer  take  the 
portrait  of  a  lawyer  who  went  to  him  with  a  fieri  facias  ?■ — Punch. 

Keeping  of  Tannin  Plates. — At  the  November  meeting  of  the  French 
Photographic  Society,  M.  Ch.  Yinois  presented  three  paper  positives 
printed  from  negatives  taken  upon  tannin  plates  prepared  five  months 
before  exposure,  and  developed  a  week  subsequently  thereto. 

New  Toning  Process. — Signor  Balsamo,  of  Lucca,  in  a  note  addressed 
to  the  French  Photographic  Society,  proposes  the  use  of  nitrate  of  bismuth 
dissolved  in  water,  to  which  a  little  acetic  acid  is  added.  No  quantities 
are  given,  and  we  should  strongly  suspect  the  permanence  of  prints  toned 
by  this  means. 

Formic  Acid  Development. — Our  French  friends  have  a  singular 
aptitude  for  misconceiving  facts  connected  with  this  country.  The  Abbe 
Moigno  asserts  that  Mr.  Malone  essayed  in  va  in  to  repeat  the  instantaneous 
experiments  with  formic  acid  in  the  studio  of  M.  Claudet.  We  were 
under  the  opposite  impression. 

Hint. — We  recently  discovered  a  novel  application  of  photography 
which  may  interest  our  readers.  Taking  up  what  appeared  to  be  a  very 
beautiful  piece  of  highly-glazed  ware,  with  a  fine  tinted  photograph  in 
the  centre  thereof,  we  found  that  it  was  an  ordinary  glass  dish,  fastened 
to  the  back  of  which  was  the  photograph,  surrounded  with  a  decorative 
border  of  a  rich  elaborate  pattern,  backed  securely  and  smoothly  up  with 
some  kind  of  waterproof  cement. 

Slavery. — We  were  recently  shown  a  very  interesting  American 
photograph  of  a  beautiful  creature,  in  dress,  expression,  and  general 
appearance,  looking  a  refined,  intellectual,  and  lady-like  Englishwoman. 
At  the  same  time  we  were  informed  that  this  beautiful  female  was  a  slave, 
bought  and  sold  some  years  before,  and  likely  to  undergo  the  same 
degrading  process  again,  and,  perhaps,  yet  again.  Ah!  thought  we, 
such  a  photograph  is  far  more  eloquent  against  that  evil  thing,  slavery, 
than  any  idealised  representation  of  its  horrors  which  we  yet  have  seen. 

The  Eighteenth  -  Century  Photographs. — Mr.  F.  P.  Smith  has 
secured  some  few  more  documents,  &c.,  connected  with  the  supposed 
photographs  recently  exhibited  before  the  members  of  the  Photographic 
Society.  Amongst  the  new  acquisitions  is  a  letter  from  James  Watt  to 
Josiah  Wedgwood,  wherein  the  former  thanks  the  latter  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  respecting  the  sun-pictures,  and  refers  also  to  the  erection  of  a  mill  at 
Etruria.  The  letter  is  dated  merely  “  Thursday;  ”  but  Josiah  Wedgwood 
has  endorsed  it  as  received  in  1790.  This,  with  the  other  matters  obtained, 
will  be  brought  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society,  to 
be  held  on  Tuesday  next,  as  already  announced. 

Photography  and  our  Contemporaries. — Mr.  Dallas’s  process,  under 
the  heading  of  “  Photography  on  Steel,”  has  been  the  subject  of  several 
laudatory  paragraphs  in  the  papers  during  the  past  month,  of  which  it  is 

undoubtedly  deserving. - M.  Gaudin’s  new  lamp  for  printing  with  at 

flight  has  also  received  no  little  attention  from  the  English  press.  This 
gentleman’s  experiments  supply  us  with  a  means  of  obtaining  a  light  in 
every  particular  resembling  the  Drummond  light,  but  with  oxygen 
alone,  thus  obviating  the  danger  which  has  prevented  the  common  use 
of  tho  Drummond  light.  Owing  to  the  high  price  of  oxygen  gas,  how¬ 
ever,  the  invention  will  hardly  be  so  generally  adopted  by  photographers 
as  it  otherwise  would  ;  but  it  promises  to  be  of  the  most  important  ser¬ 
vice  for  signalling  purposes,  and  as  a  beacon  light  for  ships. 

Photographic  Jokes. — At  this  festive  time  of  the  year  there  is  no 
reason  why  photographers  should  not  have  their  jokes  as  well  as  other 
folk,  so  we  here  mako  up  from  our  contemporaries  a  little  bundle  of 
them.  Of  a  new  mode  of  rewarding  agricultural  labourers  by  inserting 
their  photographs  in  a  large  album,  Fun  says, — “  It  is  quite  worthy  of 
the  brilliant  agriculturist  intellect  of  the  country  to  work  labourers 
like  horses,  and  then  put  their  cartes  before  them  as  the  reward  of  merit.” 
Mr.  Punch,  indulging  in  the  spirit  of  puff,  by  which  even  Mr.  Punch  is 
sometimes  influenced,  says  the  celebrated  “Mr.  Watkins”  (and here,  lest 
there  should  he  any  mistake,  Punch  gives  the  address  in  full)  has,  we 
hear,  accomplished  the  difficult  feat  of  uniting  rapidity  of  motion  with 
dexterity  in  portrait  catching.  When  he  was  out  hunting  he  managed, 
while  leaping  a  hedge,  to  take  a  gentleman  who  was  lying  in  the  ditch 
underneath.  The  subject  came  out  strong  on  the  occasion.”  The  joke 
is  weaker  than  the  puff.  Fun  tells  of  a  gentleman  who  felt  uncomfortable 
“  when  on  going  to  sit  for  his  portrait  he  was  asked  by  the  artist,  who 
was  by  no  means  ‘  happy’  in  the  pronunciation  of  some  of  his  words, 
whether  he  wished  to  have  his  “fool  face”  taken;  and  another  con¬ 
temporary  says, — “  When  you  sec  a  man’s  likeness  in  a  photographic 
album  it  is  a  clear  proof  that  he  has  been  taken  off  with  a  stroke  of  the 
sun.”  Punch,  remarking  in  his  celebrated  almanack  upon  the  great  beauty 
of  photographs  when  collected  in  albums  says, — “  Their  great  beauty  is — • 
that  they  provoke  conversation.  They  furnish  innumerable  heads  for  dis¬ 
cussion.  If  the  cook  happens  to  be  late  for  dinner  (and  cooks  generally 
are)  they  will  find  how  invaluable  these  new  “  Heads  of  the  People”  are, 
and  what  agreeable  reading  they  will  supply  to  oven  the  hungriest,  as  its 
illustrated  pages  present  some  now  feature  at  every  turn.  Even  an 
alderman  would  forgot  his  appetite  in  devouring  its  contents.  The 
amusement,  too,  is  all  the  greater  as  it  gives  one  an  opportunity  of  criti¬ 
cising^  friends  not  only  to  their  faces,  but  behind  their  backs.  A  photo¬ 
graphic  album  is  the  most  amusing  anteprandial  friend  that  a  lady  could 
have  in  her  establishment.  In  fact,  no  respectable  drawing-room  is  com¬ 
plete  without  one  at  the  very  least.” 


The  French  Photographic  Society  will  hold  its  next  monthly  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  new  premises,  No.  9,  Rue  Cadet,  Paris,  where  an  operating 
room  and  a  laboratory  are  to  be  attached  to  the  meeting  room.  These 
conveniences  are  specially  intended  for  the  use  of  the  sub -committees,  to 
which  questions  of  interest  to  photographers  are  frequently  referred. 

Influence  of  Light. — M.  Bourgeois,  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Agriculture,  recently  communicated  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  some 
observations  on  the  grass  of  a  meadow  which  had  partly  grown  under 
the  influence  of  the  sun  and  partly  in  a  shaded  spot.  This  grass  having- 
been  converted  into  hay,  that  portion  which  had  sprung  up  in  the  shade 
was  refused  by  three  hors  es,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  greedly  ate  up 
that  which  had  had  the  benefit  of  the  sun.  Chemical  examination  of  the 
two  kinds  of  hay  present  differences  of  composition.  A  current  of  steam 
having  been  made  to  pass  through  each  of  the  two  kinds,  and  then  col¬ 
lected  into  glass  receivers,  it  was  found  that  the  unsunned  hay  had 
yielded  a  much  less  oderiferous  product  than  the  other ;  and  that  the 
steam  collected  from  the  latter  deposited  only  a  few  white  flakes  after 
many  days,  while  the  steam  collected  from  the  unsunned  hay  deposited 
a  great  many  in  a  much  shorter  time.  Moreover,  the  latter  kept  in  a 
close  vessel  was  soon  covered  with  mould,  while  the  other  was  not. 
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The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at  Myddelton 
Hall,  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  22nd  ult., — George  Shadbolt,  Esq.,  Vice- 
President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

No  paper  being  before  the  meeting,  the  members  held  a  discussion  on 
various  matters  brought  under  their  notice.  Among  these  Mr.  G.  W. 
Simpson  directed  attention  to  some  specimens  of  recent  improvements 
made  by  Mr.  Pouncy  in  his  carbon  printing  process,  or  rather  photo¬ 
graphy  in  printer’s  ink,  illustrating  specially  its  application  to  portrait¬ 
ure.  In  reply  to  various  questions, 

Mr.  Simpson  stated  that  the  process  had  been  made  public  as  far  as 
Mr.  Pouncy  knew  at  the  time ;  but  that  he  (Mr.  Pouncy)  was 
endeavouring,  with  praiseworthy  perseverance,  still  further  to  improve  it. 
The  great  desideratum  at  present  was  some  adhesive  material  for  mount¬ 
ing  not  too  readily  affected  by  water.  In  the  consideration  of  a  process 
of  this  kind  it  was,  he  thought,  desirable  to  regard  the  possible  rather 
than  the  actual  results.  The  process  as  at  present  practised  consists 
mainly  in  preparing  paper  with  a  mixture  of  printer’s  ink  and  asphaltum 
reduced  to  a  suitable  consistence  by  means  of  turpentine  saturated  with 
as  much  bichromate  of  potash  as  it  will  take  up,  thus  bringing  into 
modern  use  two  of  the  substances  employed  by  the  early  experimenters, 
Niepce  and  Mungo  Ponton. 

The  Chairman  observed  that  as  the  negatives  from  which  Mr.  Pouncy 
printed  appeared  by  the  results  to  be  of  rather  inferior  quality,  it  would 
be  a  philanthropic  action  for  any  member  to  send  him  a  few  good  ones. 
With  reference  to  the  prints  themselves,  it  seemed  at  present  as  though  the 
ink  was  liable  to  come  off',  while  the  method  of  transferring  from  one  surface 
to  another  suggested  a  possible  explanation  of  some  steps  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  pictures  lately  exhibited  by  Mr.  F.  P.  Smith  at  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  were  produced.  With  reference  to  the  employment  of 
bichromate  of  potash,  with  turpentine  and  printer’s  ink,  he  (the  Chair¬ 
man)  thought  it  doubtful  whether  that  salt  had  any  influence  or  not ;  at 
the  same  time  he  admitted  that  the  specimens  there  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Pouncy  were  well  worthy  of  attention. 

Mr.  Simpson  said  that  Mr.  Pouncy  had  made  a  series  of  comparative 
experiments,  and  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  presence  or  absence  of 
the  bichromate  of  potash  certainly  made  some  difference. 

Mr.  Foxlee  assumed  that  as  the  process  was  a  patented  one  it  might  be 
dangerous  to  experiment  thereon. 

Mr.  Simpson  could  give  an  assurance  that  no  danger  attached  to  experi¬ 
menting  on  the  process  in  an  amateur  way. 

The  Chairman  said  the  chief  and  almost  only  effect  in  the  picture  then 
exhibited  (a  card  portrait)  w-as  a  want  of  brilliancy,  there  being  abun¬ 
dance  of  detail  and  half-tone. 

Mr.  Simpson  said,  in  reply  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Bockett,  that  thin 
oiled  paper,  prepared  with  tho  sensitive  printing  ink  mixture  before 
described,  was  exposed  under  a  negative,  the  uncoated  side  of  the  paper 
being  in  contact  with  the  negative,  and  then  soaked  in  turpentine,  when 
the  effect  was  found  to  be  that  some  parts  were  insoluble,  some  partly  soluble 
and  others  quite  soluble,  according  to  the  variation  in  the  several  parts  of 
the  negative.  The  image  thus  produced  upon  the  thin  paper  was  then 
transferred  to  cardboard  by  pasting  the  former  face  downward  on  to  the 
latter,  and,  after  (Lying,  moistening  the  thin  paper  so  as  to  render  it  easy 
to  be  detached.  When  removed  the  image  remained  attached  to  the 
cardboard.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  transferring  the  ima°-e  to  stone 
and  also  no  advantage,  as  there  was  a  considerable,  if  not  an  entire  loss 
of  half-tone. 

The  Chairman  said  Mr.  Simpson  had  referred  to  the  varying  solubility 
of  bitumen  in  different  menstrua,  and  this  reminded  him  (tlie°Chairman) 
of  a  question  discussed  some  years  since  at  a  meeting  of  the  Microscopical 
Society  as  to  whether  a  substance  submitted  for  examination  was  bitumen 
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or  not.  This  point  Dr.  Normandy  sought  to  determine  by  treating  the 
substance  with  every  solvent  that  could  be  thought  of  as  at  all  likely’-  to 
succeed,  but  in  vain,  until  it  occurred  to  Dr.  Normandy  that  India-rubber 
being  soluble  in  the  volatile  hydrocarbon  obtained  by  its  own  destructive 
distillation,  he  applied  this  principle  to  the  shale  under  examination,  and 
obtained  a  spirit  in  which  the  bitumen  was  perfectly  soluble.  He  (the 
Chairman)  would  suggest  that  probably  some  of  those  so-called  insoluble 
bitumens  employed  in  Mr.  Pouncy’s  process  would  yield  to  the  same 
treatment. 

Mr.  Bockett  hoped  it  might  prove  so,  as  Mr.  Pouncy  would  then  be 
able  to  effect  his  transfers  with  greater  perfection  and  facility. 

Mr.  Simpson  said  that  the  difficulty  seemed  to  consist  not  so  much  in 
removing  the  bitumen  as  destroying  all  trace  of  grease  from  the  high 
lights.  It  was  necessary  to  grease  the  paper  to  render  it  as  transparent 
as  possible,  because  the  greater  or  less  delicacy  of  half-tone  depended 
mainly  upon  the  facility  for  printing  through  the  paper ;  and  in  reference 
to  the  solubility  of  the  material  employed  naphtha  would  remove  every 
trace. 

The  Chairman  said  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  due  to  Mr.  Simp¬ 
son  for  bringing  the  subject  forward. 

This  suggestion  was  cordially  responded  to. 

The  Chairman  then  read  a  note  from  Mr.  Thomas  Ross  requesting 
attention  to  some  large  portraits  by  Messrs.  Southwell  Brothers  taken 
with  his  6-inch  diameter  portrait  lens,  3-inch  stop,  and  24  inches 
solar  focus.  Also  to  some  interiors  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  taken  with  his 
No.  2  actinic  triplet,  equivalent  focus  9J  inches,  stop  TVinch.  These  pic¬ 
tures  were  similar  to  those  noticed  in  our  report  of  the  last  meeting  of 
the  South  London  Society,  and  were  examined  with  much  interest  by 
the  members.  The  Chairman  also  exhibited  some  extraordinary  photo¬ 
micrographs  by  Dr.  Maddox,  taken  with  a  A, -inch  object  glass  of  Mr. 
Wenham’s.  One  specimen,  the  Pleurosigma  decorum ,  was  enlarged 
from  its  natural  size,  Tu9nuths.  of  an  inch,  to  5|  x  fin.  This  object  is 
used  often  as  a  delicate  test  for  a  f-ineh  object  glass,  and  here  were  all 
its  details  transferred  to  paper  with  the  most  delicate  truthfulness  by 
means  of  photography.  The  negative  from  which  the  print  was  obtained 
must  be  a  sight  worth  seeing,  but  its  real  value  would  only  be  appreciable 
by  a  microscopist.  A  larger  specimen,  about  nine  inches  long,  of  the 
Pleurosigma  formosum,  done  in  three  pieces,  was  also  shown.  Also  a  fine 
stereoscopic  enlargement  of  a  Coscinodiscns,  from  Barbadoes  earth. 

A  vignette  portrait  of  Major  Gresley,  and  some  very  fine  stereoscopic 
views  taken  on  “  Fothergill”  plates,  and  having  natural  clouds,  were  also 
shown  by  the  Chairman.  These  latter  were  by  a  gentleman  amateur, 
who  had  learnt  photography  almost  entirely  from  reading  the  journals, 
and  had  but  little  opportunity  of  comparing  his  productions  with  others. 
These  specimens  elicited  the  highest  expressions  of  admiration  from  the 
members,  and  much  anxiety  was  displayed  to  know  if  any  peculiar  means 
were  adopted  in  order  to  obtain  them.  In  reply  to  a  question  from  Mr. 
Bockett,  the  Chairman  said  that  the  lenses  used  were  Grubb’s  aplanatics, 
and  he  should  infer  there  was  nothing  peculiar  in  the  developer  or  it 
would  most  probably  have  been  mentioned.  The  exposures  were,  how¬ 
ever,  evidently  very  short. 

Mr.  Kino  was  sorry  to  say  that  his  exposures  of  tannin  plates  were 
anything  but  rapid. 

Mr.  Hill  had  been  able  to  give  very  short  exposures  by  adopting  Mr. 
Maxwell  Lyte’s  metagelatine  process.  He  had,  however,  abandoned  it 
on  account  of  the  trouble  of  preparing  the  metagelatine. 

Mr.  King,  referring  to  the  large  amount  of  tannin  sometimes  used, 
noticed  that  Major  Russell  considered  a  certain  amount  of  acidity  was 
thus  obtained,  and  that  this  might  retard  the  development. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  idea  first  hinted  at  by  Mr.  Fothergill,  of 
washing  off  a  portion  of  the  preservative  agent,  was  now  acted  on  by 
Major  Russell  in  the  tannin  process.  Major  Russell  was  always  prompt 
in  testing  the  value  of  suggestions  made,  and  readily  adopted  any  that  he 
found  effective. 

Mr.  Simpson  showed  a  portrait  on  a  dry  plate,  taken  in  fifteen  seconds 
by  Mr.  Bartholomew’s  process,  with  gelatine  and  carbonate  of  soda. 

The  Chairman  thought  it  not  improbable  that  dry  plates  for  portraits 
might  ere  long  become  an  important  article  of  commerce  ;  it  would  be  so 
convenient  for  photographers  to  go  on  exposing  all  day  and  do  all  the 
development  in  the  evenings. 

It  was  then  announced  that  at  the  next  meeting  Mr.  Godbold  would 
read  a  short  paper  On  the  Restoration  of  Faded  Prints,  and  that  in  the 
interim  he  would  be  glad  to  receive  from  members  prints  in  that  state  to 
experiment  upon.  The  members  then  separated. 


LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  first  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Tuesday 
evening,  the  22nd  ult.,  in  the  lecture  rooms  of  the  Free  Public  Library 
and  Museum,  William  Brown-street.  There  was  a  full  attendance  of 
members  and  visitors,  and  the  chair  was  occupied  by  the  Rev.  T.  B. 
Banner,  the  President,  who  opened  the  proceedings  by  the  delivery  of  the 
following 

inaugural  address. 

Before  we  proceed  further  with  the  business  of  the  evening,  per¬ 
mit  mo  to  take  advantage  of  the  position  in  which  you  have  been  kind 
enough  to  place  me  to  offer  my  hearty  congratulations  upon  the  complete 
establishment  of  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association, 


Much  as  the  art-science  of  photography  has  advanced  of  late  years,  I  am 
afraid  that  in  this  great  town  it  has  not  been  practised  and  studied  with 
that  perseverance  and  consequent  success  with  which  its  pursuit  has  been 
attended  elsewhere ;  and  I  do  not  think  it  difficult  to  find  a  cause  for  this. 
Taking  my  own  case  as  probably  a  fair  Bample  of  those  of  amateurs  in 
general,  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  work  satisfactorily  when  I  have 
had  no  means  of  exchanging  thoughts  and  experiences  from  time  to  time 
with  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  same  pursuit.  One  thing  or  another 
has  gone  wrong,  and  I  could  not  find  the  reason ;  even  if  J  were  partially 
successful,  I  could  not  compare  my  productions  with  those  of  others,  and 
so  find  out  their  merits  or  deficiencies.  Consequently,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  few  likenesses  of  my  children  or  friends,  the  old  pleasant  work 
has  become  irksome  to  me,  my  processes  very  dry,  and  the  camera  almost 
literally  a  camera  obscura. 

Now,  however,  with  me,  and,  if  my  case  has  been  yours,  with  you, 
gentlemen,  I  hope  that  this  state  of  inactivity  is  ended.  There  is  a  plea¬ 
sant  opening  for  us  all,  the  shortest  day  is  past,  the  light  for  photographic 
experiments  will  soon  improve,  we  may  begin  to  polish  up  our  lenses, 
look  out  our  instruments,  determine  upon  the  kind  of  work  which  we  will 
patronise,  and  be  ready,  in  the  course  of  another  month  at  least,  to  try 
our  hands  again  at  the  old  congenial  occupation.  We  can  work  with 
spirit  and  confidence,  assured  of  being  able  to  come  here  from  time  to 
time  either  to  display  our  success  or  to  receive  sympathy  and  good  advice 
in  our  disappointments. 

Although  when  I  look  back  to  my  own  first  beginning  some  ten  years 
ago,  I  see  a  marvellous  advance  in  photography,  I  know  of  no  science 
(with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  geology)  which  is  still  so  imperfect.  A 
man  begins  to  prepare  a  plate  for  a  picture,  and,  amongst  the  endless 
receipts  is  puzzled,  first  of  all,  how  to  clean  that  plate.  Then  as  to  the 
collodion  :  one  operator  warns  him  against  the  use  of  methylated  ether, 
asserting,  as  the  unerring  result  of  his  own  experiences,  that  it  must 
destroy  his  bath,  while  another  avows,  with  equal  confidence,  that  ho  has 
used  nothing  but  methylated  ether  for  eight  months,  and  that  his  bath  is 
as  good  as  ever.  Who  can  decide  when  such  opposite  opinions  are  given, 
both,  I  have  no  doubt,  in  perfect  good  faith  ?  Again:  there  are  difficulties 
to  be  met  with,  as  we  all  know  to  our  cost,  sometimes  almost  insuperable 
in  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath;  and  even  when  this  is  right,  the  operator’s 
trials  and  troubles  are  but  commenced.  There  is  the  development :  shall 
he  take  to  formic  acid,  shall  he  try  the  iron  or  the  ammonia,  or  shall  he  con¬ 
fine  himself  to  the  old  pyrogallic  acid  ?  Then  some  wall  assert  that  our  ne¬ 
gatives  will  fade ;  and,  although  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  I  do  not  think 
this  maybe  avoided  by  proper  care,  I  do  fear  that  it  is  so  far  true  that  many 
a  picture  printed  a  few  years  ago  cannot  be  reproduced  now  from  the  same 
negative,  except  with  much  diminished  brilliancy  and  beauty.  But,  gentle¬ 
men,  though  these  are  stumbling  blocks  over  which  we  may  many  of  us 
expect  to  trip  in  our  photographic  course,  they  are  as  nothing  when  com¬ 
pared  with  those  which  rise  in  our  path  when  we  come  to  printing i 
What  is  to  be  done  respecting  the  permanency  of  our  proofs  P  Take 
what  care  we  will,  follow  our  directions  with  scrupulous  exactness,  take 
all  the  pains  in  the  world  in  the  purchase  of  our  chemicals,  some  prints 
will  fade,  and  if  I  could  say  all  prints  will  fade,  the  difficulty  would  be 
less ;  the  puzzle  is  that  we  cannot  satisfactorily  find  out  the  cause 
of  the  failure,  because,  with  prints  treated  in  the  very  same  way  the 
results  are  different,  and  even  more  than  this,  occasionally  the  proofs  upon 
which  most  care  has  been  bestowed  fade  more  rapidly  than  others  which 
we  supposed  to  have  been  comparatively  neglected.  But,  after  all,  it  is 
upon  these  very  difficulties  that  the  interest  of  our  Association  depends. 

I  tell  you  of  hard  things  in  photography.  I  speak  of  the  collodion, 
the  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  the  development,  or  the  printing.  It  is  only 
the  suggestion,  on  my  part,  of  difficulties  to  be  overcome — difficulties 
which  are  to  form  material  for  instruction  to  us  amateur  photographers. 
And  I  cannot  see  why  some  of  the  most  valuable  of  future  discoveries  in 
this  art-science  shall  not  be  traced  to  members  of  this  Association.  We 
can  experimentalise  in  these  matters  as  other  men  can,  and  we  may  have 
the  good  fortune  to  be  the  successful  ones.  There  are  all  these  things  to 
be  looked  into  ;  there  are  all  the  various  dry  processes  to  be  investigated ; 
and  beyond  these,  there  is  that  one  greater  aim  still,  the  perfect  transfer  to 
the  lithographic  stone.  I  look  forward  to  the  day — no  distant  one,  I  do  be¬ 
lieve — when  this  shall  be  accomplished ;  when  photographs  shall  be  so  mul¬ 
tiplied  in  printer’s  ink  that  all  our  books  shall  be  illustrated,  and  we  shall 
be  able  to  procure  a  dozen  pictures  for  the  price  of  every  one  that  we  can  pur¬ 
chase  now — pictures  which  shall  be  within  the  reach  of  all,  instructing  men 
in  the  knowledge  not  only  of  our  own  country,  its  nooks  and  corners,  its 
abbeys  and  castles  so  dear  to  the  recollection  of  every  Englishman,  but 
of  the  scenery  and  customs  and  manners  of  lands  far  distant  from  our 
own.  The  Chinese,  the  Indian,  even  the  Mahometan  will  be  as  well 
known  to  us  as  our  immediate  neighbours.  The  islands  of  the  Pacific 
and  the  wilds  of  Africa  will  send  us  studies  of  their  forests  and  their 
grasses ;  the  zoology  of  the  arctic  region  and  of  the  tropics  shall  be  as 
familiar  as  our  own  domestic  pets.  In  fact,  gentlemen,  photography 
shall  bring  before  our  eyes  the  reliable  portrait  of  almost  every  thing 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth ; — -not  the  dreams  and  the  fancies  of  artists, 
transferred  to  the  canvas  from  the  description  or  crude  unfinished 
sketches  of  travellers,  but  the  things  themselves — things  that  we  can 
depend  upon,  things  that  we  can  believe.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  me  to 
speak  longer  of  the  prospects  of  photography.  I  should  like  to  tell  of 
our  proposed  arrangements,  our  pleasant  evening  meetings,  our  hoped-for 
eummer  excursions.  The  results  of  all  these  will,  I  expect,  be  shown  in 
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those  photographs  which  will  be  presented  to  each  member  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  But  it  is  early  yet  to  talk  of  results  at  our  first  meeting.  Let 
me  close  my  address  by  thanking  you  for  your  indulgent  hearing,  and 
assuring  you  of  my  hope  that  the  close  of  the  next  year  will  find  the 
difficulties  which  I  have  ventured  to  suggest  surmounted,  our  success 
assured,  and  our  interest  in  the  delightful  art-science  of  photography 
strengthened  and  increased. 

The  President’s  address  was  received  with  general  applause. 

Extracts  from  letters  were  read  by  the  Secretary,  which  he  had 
received  from  the  representatives  and  leading  members  of  other  Photo¬ 
graphic  Societies,  expressive  of  sympathy  and  willingness  at  all  times  to 
assist  the  Association. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited: — by  Mr. J.  A.  Forrest, 
a  number  of  transparencies  on  opal  glass,  consisting  of  collodion  posi¬ 
tives  and  transferred  albumenised  films;  and  by  the  Secretary  several 
paper  prints  from  his  tannin  negatives. 

The  following  donation  was  received  from  Mr.  George  Thomas,  viz.,  a 
transparent  stereograph  of  a  portion  of  the  channel  fleet  lying  in  the 
Mersey,  taken  during  its  late  visit  to  Liverpool.  The  negative  was  pro¬ 
duced  on  a  dry  plate  prepared  with  bromised  collodion  by  the  tannin 
process,  and  developed  with  ammonia  ;  exposure  five  seconds. 

The  chief  business  of  the  evening  was  the  reading  and  passing  of  the 
laws,  which  was  satisfactorily  accomplished,  and  the  members  separated 
with  mutual  congratulations  on  the  complete  success  of  the  scheme 
which  had  brought  them  together. 


EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 


The  second  meeting  for  the  session  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the 
Hall,  5,  St.  Andrew  Square,  on  the  16th  December, — Mr.  Nicol,  Vice- 
President,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  balloted  for  and  admitted  as  ordinary 
members,  viz.,  Mr.  John  Neilson,  Mr.  W.  Neilson,  and  Mr.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Taylor  exhibited  some  stereoscopic  transparencies  of  Swiss  and 
other  Continental  scenery  by  Messrs.  Ferrier  and  Co.  In  describing 
these  Mr.  Taylor  called  attention  to  the  beautiful  tone  which  they 
possessed,  and  said  that  in  his  opinion  the  great  secret  of  success  in  the 
production  of  such  pictures  lay  in  the  developing,  and  that  the  best 
developer  for  the  purpose  was  a  solution  of  pyrogaliic  acid  without  silver 
or  acetic  acid.  He  also  recommended  dry  plates  prepared  with  a  malt  or 
ale  preservative,  and  printing  by  superposition. 

The  Chairman  intimated  that  the  popular  meetings  would  be  resumed 
shortly,  and  that  Mr.  Cousin  had  kindly  consented  to  give  a  lecture  on 
Algeria,  Avhich  would  be  illustrated  by  illuminated  photographs.  He 
also  intimated  that,  as  recommended  by  the  Council,  the  admission  would 
not,  as  formerly,  be  entirely  by  free  tickets,  but  that  members  alone 
would  have  free  admission,  and  that  a  small  charge  would  be  made  for 
other  tickets,  in  order  .that  the  expense  of  such  entertainments  might 
not  continue  to  encroach  on  the  funds  of  the  Society. 

The  meeting  then  assumed  a  conversational  character,  and  was  shortly 
afterwards  adjourned. 


AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

A  Council,  Meeting  of  the  Amateur  Photographic  Association  was  held 
on  the  21st  ult.,  at  12,  York  Place,  Portman  Square,  G.  V.  Gooch, 
M.I.C.E.,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  the 
following  members  and  subscribers  were  proposed  and  elected: — 


The  Countess  of  Ranfurly 
Adam  McAdam,  Esq. 
Capt.  J.  H.  Murray,  P.N. 
Rev.  Arthur  Rigg. 
Stephen  Moore,  Esq. 

Miss  Moore. 

Robert  Coote,  Esq.,  It.N. 
C.  J.  Marriott,  Esq. 

F.  J.  Hayward,  Esq. 

F.  H.  Lloyd,  Esq. 

Miss  Gore. 

Capt.  C.  W.  Tupptr. 

.\lex.  Abercrombie,  Esq. 
Dr.  Wilson. 

L.  Hill,  Esq. 

J.  Laird,  Esq. 

T.  M.  Jenkins,  Esq. 


T.  J.  Sturt,  Esq.,  M.D. 
Mrs.  P.  Mildmay. 
William  Owen,  Esq. 
Capt.  W.  H.  Mason. 

T.  O’Neil,  Esq. 

St.  John  Coventry. 

C.  J.  Moss,  Esq. 

Mrs.  Knight  Bruce. 
Mrs.  Thompson. 

Alex.  Gray,  Esq. 

W.  J.  Herschell,  Esq. 
J/S.  Ross,  Esq. 

Dr.  Abercrombie. 

J.  Rashleigli,  Esq. 

A.  Orr,  Esq. 

Capt.  Geo.  Bankart. 

N.  Turnstall,  Esq. 


The  Secretary  then  laid  before  the  Council  the  articles  selected  a 
prizes  which  had  been  awarded  at  the  previous  meeting,  and  stated  tha 
they  would  have  been  ready  much  sooner  but  for  his  long  and  seriou 
illness.  The  prizes  consisted  of  a  handsome  silver  goblet— Major  Gresley 
a  teapot  and  coffeepot— Baynham  Jones,  Esq. ;  a  silver  inkstand— W.  E 
Chidson,  Esq. ;  a  silver  inkstand — A.  Henderson,  Esq. ;  an  elegantly 
bound  album — Capt.  Impey ;  an  elegantly-bound  album — T.  W.Rimimj 
ton,  Esq. 

The  question  of  an  Exhibition  of  the  Society’s  pictures  was  again  dis 
cussed,  but  nothing  was  actually  decided  relative  thereto.  The  "proceed 
mga  then  terminatep.  A.  J.  Melhuish,  Mon.  See. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  this!  Society  was  held  at  its  rooms  on 
Wednesday,  December  2nd,  1863, — the  President,  Mr.  Guillou,  in  the 
chair. 

After  the  transaction  of  the  regular  business,  and  there  being  no 
written  communication  on  science  or  art,  the  pictures  on  the  table — con¬ 
sisting  of  some  of  the  fruits  of  Messers.  Graef,  Borda,  and  Fassitt’s  recent 
trip  to  Pike  County,  Pa.,  also  some  specimens  of  albumen  films, 
transferred  from  paper  to  glass  by  Mr.  Wenderoth,  and  some  varnished 
pictures  on  paper  by  the  same  gentleman — were  talked  about,  and 
suggestions  made. 

Lenses  and  their  Faults. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Brown  stated  that  at  former  meetings  he  had  said  a  great 
deal  against  the  globe  lenses  as  made  by  Messrs.  Harrison  and  Schneitzer, 
of  New  York,  having  asserted  that  they  were  very  faulty  in  definition, 
and  even  with  the  smallest  stop  unable  to  cover  the  plate  equally  sharp 
in  all  parts.  He  had  since  then  examined  the  matter  more  thoroughly, 
and  found  that,  by  following  the  directions  of  Mr.  Coleman  Sellers,  and  of 
Mr.  Nelson  Wright,  of  New  York,  viz.,  focusing  with  the  largest  opening 
on  the  margin  of  the  plate,  and  then  shutting  down  the  stops,  he  had. 
found  that  the  fault  had  been  in  his  mode  of  working,  and  in  a  fault  in 
the  camera  (which  had  since  been  corrected)  and  not  in  the  lens.  He  said 
that  he  owed  an  apology  to  the  makers  for  the  position  he  had  taken, 
and  in  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Wright  he  had  been  treated  in  the 
most  considerate  manner,  Mr.  Wright  haring  expressed  an  earnest 
desire  to  satisfy  him  in  every  particular,  and  to  correct  any  fault  that 
might  exist  in  the  instrument.  He  had  sent  the  lens  to  New  York, 
and.  it  had  been  tried  by  the  makers,  who  returned  it  to  him  Avithfthe 
assertion  that  they  could  find  no  fault  in  it,  and  accompanying  the 
statement  with  a  proof  from  a  negative  taken  with  it  which  certainly  was 
an  unexceptionable  piece  of  workmanship.  This  summer  he  had  taken 
many  pictures  with  this  instrument,  and,  although  he  had  corrected 
the  fault  first  alluded  to,  he  had  found  what  was  to  him  a  greater 
one  in  the  tendency  to  produce  a  central  solarised  spot  (ghost).  He  had 
tried  all  ways  of  shielding  the  lens,  and  yet,  when  a  wide  expanse  of 
water  or  sky  occurred,  the  ghost  was  sure  to  manifest  itself.  Hence  he 
had  become  afraid  to  use  it  when  water  was  within  half-a-mile  of  the 
camera. 

Mr.  Wenderoth  and  others  were  of  opinion  that  this  was  an  insur¬ 
mountable  objection  to  the  instrument. 

Mr.  E.  Borda  was  sorry  to  hear  gentlemen  assert  that  a  fault  in  their 
particular  instruments  was  a  fault  in  all  of  that  kind  or  make.  He  was 
well  aware  that  some  lenses  were  more  apt  to  produce  the  evil  than  others 
of  the  same  kind  or  make,  and  if  the  evil  was  very  great  he  was  surprised 
that  they  did  not  have  their  instruments  exchanged  for  better  ones.  His 
three  instruments  of  this  kind — or,  in  fact,  five  which  he  had  had — were 
free  from  the  fault ;  but  the  one  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Fassitt  was 
liable  to  it  unless  properly  protected. 

The  President  here  remarked  that  in  experimenting  with  a  three- 
inch  globe  lens  he  had  been  troubled  with  the  spot,  and  had  shut  out  the 
sky  to  no  purpose.  The  instrument  was  standing  in  an  open  window,  and 
lie  had  carried  it  forth  into  the  room,  thus  diminishing  the  field  to  no 
good  purpose,  until  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  evil  arose  from  the  reflec¬ 
tion  from  the  white  window  shutters  at  one  side.  This  evil  removed,  the 
ghost  vanished. 

Mr.  Sellers  added  that  one  might  imagine  from  the  great  cry  raised 
against  the  central  spot  in  the  use  of  this  particular  lens,  that  it  was  some¬ 
thing  peculiar  to  that  instrument  alone.  He  had  known  it  to  occur  in 
all  lenses  having  a  large  amount  of  glass  exposed  without  any  stop  in 
advance  of  the  lens.  It  was  sometimes  found  even  in  single  Anew  lenses, 
when  to  cover  a  large  field  the  front  stop  was  placed  too  close  to  the 
lens.  If  the  members  would  read  Avhat  Professor  Towler  had  Avritten  on 
this  subject  they  would  find  that  it  was  no  doubt  caused  by  reflections 
from  the  lens  itself,  aad  that  it  was  a  fact  Avorth  remembering  that  any 
double  convex  lens  had  a  focus  behind  it  and  one  before  it ;  the  parallel 
rays  of  the  sun,  for  instance,  being  concentrated  in  the  first  case  by  the  re¬ 
fraction  of  the  lens,  and  in  the  second  case  concentrated  in  advance  of  the 
lens  or  before  it  by  reflection  from  the  back  concave  surface,  after  the 
manner  of  a  concave  mirror  (he  spoke  of  a  concar-e  surface  as  the  reflecting 
surface  of  the  back  convex  side  of  the  lens).  On  the  black  board  he  thus 
illustrated  how  the  admission  of  rays  (in  no  Avay  concerned  in  making 
the  picture)  into  the  front  lens  would,  by  reflection  from  its  various 
surfaces,  produce  the  cauI  spoken  of.  When  the  fault  existed  it  should 
suggest  its  OAvn  remedy,  viz.,  cutting  doAvn  the  angle  of  aperture  by 
shields  in  front.  Perhaps  owing  to  the  diflerence  of  thickness  of  the 
lenses  in  different  instruments  the  evil  might  be  greater  in  some  than 
in  others,  but  it  was  capable  of  being  corrected. 

Mr.  Borda  here  remarked  that  a  lens  in  the  possession  of  a  New  York 
gentleman  having  had  this  fault,  the  late  Mr.  Fritz  had  taken  it  and 
corrected  the  fault  without  any  perceptible  change  in  the  appearance  of  the 
instrument.  Messrs.  Graef,  Fassitt,  and  himself  were  at  that  time  pre¬ 
paring  a  series  of  experiments  with  lenses  of  various  modes  of  construc¬ 
tion,  and  Avould,  at  an  early  date,  lay  before  the  Society  a  tabular  state¬ 
ment  of  the  results  arrived  at,  the  lenses  being  expressed  in  the  terms  of 
its  nominal  focus,  equivalent  focus,  &c.,  and  thus  enable  the  members  to 
judge  for  themselves  of  the  merits  of  each,  and  of  the  adaptability  of  each 
to  peculiar  kinds  of  work.  They  had  been  fortunate  in  seeming  several 
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lenses  by  different  makers  of  the  same  equivalent  focus,  and  they 
were  now  waiting  for  the  permission  of  parties  interested  in  New  York 
to  admit  the  Fritz  lens  to  the  test. 

Mr.  Tilghman  had  satisfied  himself  that  the  globe  lens  did  not  render 
the  perspective  correctly,  for  having  placed  a  camera  so  that  the  State 
House  steeple  was  in  the  centre  of  the  field,  the  steeple  was  then  of 
a  certain  size.  He  had  turned  the  camera  so  as  to  bring  the  same  steeple 
at  one  side  of  the  ground-glass,  and  then  it  was  of  a  different  size. 

Alkaline  Dry  Plates. 

The  President  called  attention  to  the  use  of  carbonate  of  soda  with 
tannin  plates,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Sutton,  and  stated  that  he  had 
tried  it  with  success. 

Mr.  Peale  remarked  that  Mr.  Gutekunst  had  tried  it  in  his  gallery, 
and  the  plates  were  very  quick. 

Considerable  discussion  followed  this  as  to  the  use  of  various  alkaline 
agents  in  connection  with  tannin,  but  as  it  was  indicated  in  a  conver¬ 
sational  manner,  your  reporter  is  unable  to  give  it  in  detail. 

Tho  President  alluded  to  the  forthcoming  journal — the  Photographer — 
to  be  published  in  Philadelphia,  and  urged  its  cordial  support  by  the 
Society.  The  proof  sheets  of  the  first  number  were  on  the  table;  also  a 
specimen  of  the  print  to  accompany  it. 

After  the  transaction  of  final  business  relating  to  corresponding  mem¬ 
bers,  the  Society  adjourned. 


Jforeigu  Cnraspenheiixe. 

Philadelphia ,  December  ith ,  1863. 

In  photographic  literature  the  long-looked-for  book,  by  Professor  Tow- 
ler,  has  at  last  come  to  hand.  It  reached  your  correspondent  only  yes¬ 
terday.  What  little  time  he  could  give  to  it  has  served  to  impress  him 
very  favourably  ;  but  it  will  not  do  to  say  much  about  the  book  on  so  short 
an  examination.  No  doubt  it  will  be  soon  submitted  to  criticism.  We 
all  have  our  peculiar  hobbies  in  any  favourite  science,  and  naturally  look 
through  the  index  for  the  parts  which  allude  to  our  favourites.  Thus  tan¬ 
nin  workers  look  for  tannin,  and  so  forth.  It  is  not,  therefore,  very 
surprising  that,  as  an  advocate  of  the  use  of  ammonia  fumes  in  aid  of 
albumen  printing,  I  should  have  turned  first  to  this  very  article.  It  is 
all  well  described,  and  its  advantages  stated,  as  the  opinion  of  those  who 
use  it,  and  not  of  the  author  ;  but  I  must  say  that  I  was  sorry  to  see  it 
headed  the  “  fuminating”  process.  The  word  may  be  right  enough,  but 
it  is  so  intimately  associated,  in  my  mind,  with  the  thrce-dollar  humbug 
(so  called)  that  it  strikes  me  very  unpleasantly.  Major  Russell’s  tannin 
process  is  done  up  in  three  pages,  and  I  have  found  no  allusion  as  yet 
to  the  use  of  ammonia,  or  carbonate  of  ammonia,  in  connection  with  it. 
Almost  every  known  process  has  been  touched  on  in  the  book,  and  there 
are  many  first-rate  ideas  expressed  in  reference  to  the  optics  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  as  also  to  the  chemistry  of  the  substances  used  in  the  art. 

Stopping  at  a  chemist’s  shop  a  few  days  ago  to  purchase  some  potassium, 
I  inquired  for  the  strong  formic  acid  which  they  had  promised  to  pre¬ 
pare.  In  the  connection  of  the  two  substances  named,  the  young  man 
who  was  putting  up  the  potassium  for  me  said  that  recently  a  very  vio¬ 
lent  explosion  had  occurred  from  one  of  his  assistants  having  inadver¬ 
tently  poured  some  formic  acid  into  a  bottle  containing  potassium  in 
coal  naphtha.  Some  time  elapsed  previous  to  the  explosion  after  the 
mixture,  but  the  glass  was  shattered  to  pieces,  and  the  report  was  very 
loud.  In  this  case,  perhaps,  the  acid  did  not  immediately  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  metal  which  was  enveloped  with  the  naphtha,  but  that 
when  the  oxidation  of  the  metal  had  begun  the  heat  may  have  ignited 
the  naphtha,  and  thus  exploded  it.  With  these  unexpected  explosions  it 
is  often  impossible  to  arrive  at  the  exact  circumstances  attending  them, 
the  sufferers,  when  they  result  in  serious  bodily  injury,  not  affording  very 
reliable  evidence.  I  remember,  when  a  boy,  seeing  one  of  my  older 
brothers,  who  was  fond  of  painting,  go  into  the  cellar  to  procure  some 
turpentine  in  a  China  bowl.  In  a  few  minutes  there  was  a  violent  explo¬ 
sion,  and  he  staggered  up  the  steps  with  his  face  blackened  all  over,  and, 
running  to  the  hydrant,  all  the  skin  of  his  face  seemed  to  come  off  as  he 
tried  to  wash  off  the  burning  substance.  It  seemed  that  he  had  two 
bottles — one  with  turpentine  and  the  other  containing  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acid — and  that  he  had,  by  some  mistake,  poured  from  one  first  and  then 
from  the  other.  He  said  afterwards  that  the  mixture  looked  very  strange 
to  him  as  he  poured  in  the  second  liquid — it  seemed  to  be  all  in  motion ; 
and  thus,  with  ignition,  the  burning  mass  was  projected  violently  into 
his  face.  The  bowl,  when  examined  afterwards,  was  empty  and  quite 
dry. 

The  new  Philadelphia  journal,  the  Photographer ,  will  soon  be  ready  for 
distribution :  so  say  the  publishers.  It  is  in  clear  good  type,  and  on  white 
paper.  The  leader  is  by  Dr.  M'Kenzie,  who  is  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  the  photographic  art.  It  is  hoped  that  tho  amateurs  of  Philadelphia 
will  be  able  to  supply  it  with  original  matter,  and  that  it  will  be  a  credit 
to  the  city.  Oh,  by-the-by,  Professor  Himes,  formerlyof  TroyUniversity, 
writes  that  he  will  leave  for  England  this  month.  His  intention  is  to 
study  chemistry  in  Europe.  He  will  take  letters  to  some  of  our  friends  in 
Europe,  and  we  trust  that  he  will,  through  them,  be  introduced  to  those 
interested  in  the  art.  Mr.  Himes  is  an  enthusiastic  amateur,  and  has  had 
some  chance  of  procuring  historical  pictures,  his  home  being  quite  near  to 
the  battlo-ficld  of  Gettysburg  ;  and  during  the  greater  part  of  that  me¬ 
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morable  fight  he  was  alternately  within  tho  Confederate  and  tho  Union 
lines,  as  the  tide  of  battle  waved  backwards  and  forwards  over  the  land. 

Meeting  Mr.  Moran  some  days  ago,  I  asked  him  about  his  use  of  diffe¬ 
rent  lenses.  HeTias  very  lately  procured,  from  England,  some  instru¬ 
ments  of  excellent  qualities.  He  is  very  much  pleased  indeed  with 
their  -working,  and'speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  them,  yet  at  the  same 
time  he  says  they  do  not  take  the  place  of  the  globe  lens  in  the  work  for 
which  he  uses  that  instrument.  He  was  present  at  the  meeting  of  tho 
Philadelphia  Society  when  the  discussion,  which  will  probably  bo  re¬ 
ported  in  this  number  of  The  British  Journal  oe  Photography,  took 
place.  I  asked  him  why  he  had  not  taken  part  in  that  argument 't  Ho 
said  that  his  opinions  had  been  fully  expressed  by  Mr.  Borda  and  others, 
and  that  it  was  needless  for  him  to  say  anything  on  tho  subject.  Some 
people,  he  added,  seemed  never  to  be  able  to  learn  how  to  focus  a  lens.  They 
persisted  in  looking  only  at  the  centre  of  the  plate  and  not  at  the  sides, 
unless  the  sides  were  brilliantly  illuminated,  as  in  the  case  of  a  single  lens, 
&c.  The  globe  lens,  with  the  smallest  stop,  does  not  show  a  brilliantly 
illuminated  field,  and  can  be  seen  in  the  centre  more  easily  than  at  tho 
sides  of  the  plate.  He  instanced,  in  tho  use  of  lenses  for  different  pur¬ 
poses,  his  picture  of  the  Academy  of  Music,  in  Broad-street.  He  tried 
on  this,  from  one  point  of  now,  all  his  different  lenses,  but  the  globe 
lens  was  the  only  one  which  would  give  him  the  whole  building  and  a 
long  perspective  of  Locust-street.  He  promises  soon  to  show  me  these 
pictures,  and  give  me  the  exact  equivalent  focus  of  each  lens  used :  -without 
such  information  it  is  folly  to  even  talk  about  the  working  of  different  in¬ 
struments. 

We  look  with  satisfaction  to  Messrs.  Graef,  Borda,  and  Fassitt’s  pro¬ 
posed  test  of  various  lenses  ;  it  will  show  the  working  of  various  kinds, 
and  suggest  the  uses  to  which  each  is  the  best  adapted.  To  do  all  kinds 
of  work  with  one  kind  of  instrument  is  a  sheer  impossibility ;  and  anyone 
who  makes  photography  his  business  will  be  sure  to  need  a  variety  of  in¬ 
struments,  made,  too,  by  different  makers.  As  a  case  in  point,  I  may 
mention  Mr.  Wood’s  stereograph  of  the  statues  on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol 
at  Washington.  These  represent — one  the  discovery  of  America  by 
Columbus,  or  his  proving  that  the  world  is  round ;  and  the  other  a  hunter 
rescuing  a  woman  from  an  Indian’s  knife.  They  arc  larger  than  life, 
and  either  one  can  be  taken  at  a  time  ;  but  they  arc  so  situated  that  to 
obtain  them  together  they  must  be  photographed  from  ono  of  the  wings 
of  the  building  some  hundreds  of  feet  away.  To  take  the  picture  he  used 
a  lens  of  18  to  20  inches  focus,  and  on  a  single  plate  made  one  view;  then 
moved  the  instrument  to  a  window  some  rooms  to  one  side  of  his  first 
picture,  and  took  his  second  picture.  The  result  was,  that  his  statues  just 
fill  the  ordinary  stereoscopic  size,  and  look  as  if  they  were  viewed  from  a 
much  nearer  point  of  view,  perhaps  conveying  somewhat  the  idea  of  small 
models,  but  it  is  a  pleasing,  satisfactory  picture.  In  this  instance  the  focus 
was  adapted  to  the  case,  and  the  result  was  what  he  wanted. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Sellers  and  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  have  added  to  a  new 
drawing  room  which  they  have  just  built  a  separate  department  for 
photographic  purposes,  and  in  this  their  washing  tank  for  prints  is 
arranged  as  follows.  The  tank  has  adapted  to  it  a  syphon  to  cause  its 
periodic  change  of  water  (once  every  two  minutes),  but  the  water  is 
admitted  in  two  places  in  the  bottom  through  openings  so  placed  as  to 
give  a  whisking  motion  to  the  water  in  two  contrary  directions.  Then 
around  the  edge  of  the  tank  is  a  pipe  with  perforations  to  throw  jets  of 
water  on  the  surface  of  the  prints.  These  jets  all  tend  angularly  in  one 
direction,  thus  giving  to  the  prints  a  still  further  tendency  to  rotate.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  tank  is  a  grating  made  of  split  cane ,  like  a  very  coarse  cane- 
seated  chair — the  smooth  side  of  the  cane  up.  This  grating  is  somewhat 
inclined,  and  as  the  tank  empties  the  pictures  subside  on  to  this  grating, 
and  then  drain  a  little  till  the  water  again  rises.  It  is  very  interesting  in 
this  to  watch  how  very  thoroughly  the  pictures  are  moved  about,  and 
see  the  curious  lines  of  motion,  crossing  and  recrossing,  never  at  rest. 
The  fuming  closet  is  made  to  communicate  with  one  of  the  ventilating 
flues,  and  all  the  fumes  can  be  carried  out  in  that  way.  In  the  planning 
of  this  room  every  attention  has  been  paid  to  comfort  and  convenience, 
and  no  doubt  that  some  extra  degree  of  premium  will  be  ensured  for  the 
copies  of  machinery  by  the  very  thorough  washing  arrangement.  It  is 
presumed  that  three  hours’  washing  will  be  enough  when  the  water  is 
changed  every  two  minutes.  The  room  is  well  warmed  and  ventilated, 
and  the  window  is  glazed  with  yellow  glass.  After  I  have  seen  it  in  use 
I  will  say  more  about  it — especially  in  reference  to  the  traps  in  the  waste 
pipes,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  save  some  silver.  But  of  this  more  anon. — 
With  due  regard,  Coleman  Sellers. 


(CurrfsjjuitimTte. 


We  are  at  all  times  willing  to  assist  our  Correspondents  to 

THE  UTMOST  OE  OUR  ABILITY,  BUT  WE  CAN  ONLY  DO  SO  THROUGH  THE 
MEDIUM  OE  THE  JOURNAL.  We  CANNOT  GIVE  PRIVATE  REPLIES  EXCEPT 
TO  PERSONAL  ERIENDS.  _ 

MR.  DAWSON’S  FORMULA  FOR  COLLODION. 

To  the  Editor.  . 

Sir, — Mr.  Dawson’s  formula  for  collodion  adapted  to  the  tannin  pro¬ 
cess  and  its  analogues  is  a  very  excellent  one.  Many  disappointments 
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which  have  occurred  in  these  dry  processes  may  he  attributed  to  the  use 
of  collodions  specially  prepared  for  instantaneous  wet  plates  with  iron 
development,  which  give  (at  least  in  every  specimen  I  have  tried)  foggy 
negatives.  I  gave  a  warning  on  this  subject  in  my  pamphlet,  page  53. 
Before  the  spring,  however,  I  purpose  putting  together  some  notes  on 
this  and  other  subjects  connected  with  dry -plates  which  will  tend  to  make 
their  use  more  uniformly  successful. 

Although,  of  course,  like  every  one  else,  I  had  observed  that  a  brisk 
reaction  takes  place  on  the  addition  of  the  iodide  and  bromide^  of  cadmium 
to  plain  collodion,  until  my  experiments  on  “ripe  collodion’  were  made 
I  was  not  aware  of  the  important  changes  which  sucn  addition  involves. 
Generally  I  have  substituted  sodium  or  some  other  base  for  ammonium, 
from  the  well-known  fact  that  iodide  of  ammonium,  when  kept  for  some 
time  in  contact  with  alcohol,  becomes  decomposed  and  alkaline,  evolving 
ammoniacal  fumes,  notwithstanding  the  high  colour  of  the  solution .  from 
iodine.  In  this  state  it  is  necessary  cautiously  to  add  a  minute  portion  of 
glacial  acetic  acid  to  avoid  fogginess,  and  I  have  no  doubt  tnat  L  long 
kept,  especially  under  tropical  influences,  Mr.  Dawson’s  formula  will  be 
benefitted  by  this  artifice. 

With  best  compliments  of  the  season,  and  wishing  the  J ournal  success 
in  its  entrance  on  a  new  decade, — I  am,  yours  &c., 

Hereford ,  December  21  st,  1863.  GEORGE  KEMP,  M 

TRANSPARENCY  PRINTING  WITH  METHYLATED 
COLLODION. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Allow  me,  for  the  information  of  Mr.  Fothergill  and  others  in¬ 
terested  in  the  effects  of  methylic  alcohol  in  collodion,  to  say  that  I 
almost  exclusively  develope  my  plates  with  pyrogallic  acid.  My  expe¬ 
rience  has  mainly  been  connected  with  the  production  of  transparencies  for 
the  stereoscope  or  lantern,  some  of  which,  excited  in  a  silver  bath  which 
has  grown  very  old  in  this  service,  have  had  the  honour  of  being 
selected  by  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  for  producing  photoglyphic  engravings  from. 
With  ordinary  care  I  have  had  few  failures  indeed,  and  not  one  of  them 
in  consequence  of  the  methylated  spirits  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  collodion. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  T.  TAYLOR.. 

P.S.— I  am  glad  to  find  that  my  friend  Mr.  Nicol  is  engaged  in  a  series 
of  experiments  which  he  intends  to  be  exhaustive  of  the  vexed  question 
of  methylic  versus  pure  alcohol  in  collodion.  From  Mr.  Nicol’ s  skill  and 
experience  as  a  chemist,  the  result — which  he  purposes  publishing  as  soon 
as  possible — may  confidently  be  expected  to  possess  much  interest  and 
value. 


TANNIN  PLATES. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Having  just  read  a  letter  in  your  Journal  of  the  15th  inst.,  signed 
“  W.  S.,”  in  which  the  writer  complains  of  ill-success  with  tannin  plates, 
and  noticing  that  he  seems  to  work  the  process  almost  exactly  as  I  do, 
perhaps  a  hint  or  two  may  help  him  in  his  difficulty.  His  exposure  seems 
to  me  to  be  six  or  eight  times  too  long.  I  use  a  highly -bromised  collodion, 
and  sensitise  in  a  forty-grain  bath,  slightly  acid  with  acetic  acid.  Preserva¬ 
tive  :  Ten  grains  tannin  and  ten  grains  honey  per  ounce  of  water,  washed 
off.  Develope  according  to  Major  Russell’s  instructions,  exceptingin  always 
making  &  fresh  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid,  instead  of  keeping  itready  mixed. 
Forty  grains  citric  acid  to  ten  grains  nitrate  of  silver  for  intensifying. 
With  plates  so  prepared  and  developed  I  find  thirty  seconds’  exposure 
ample  with  Ross’s  stereoscopic  lenses,  four  and  a-half  inch  focus  (in  Nov., 
at  two  2  p.m.,  sun  shining).  These  plates  do  not  develope  rapidly ,  hut 
give  perfectly  clear  unveiled  negatives,  without  speck  or  stain.  I  have 
worked  the  tannin  process  as  an  amateur  for  about  two  years,  and,  like 
your  correspondent,  commenced  by  giving  very  long  exposures,  but  have 
gradually  reduced  them  to  the  above,  and  hope  to  do  so  even  further. 
Should  these  experiences  be  of  any  assistance  to  “  W.  S.”  I  shall  he  glad. 

I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  G.  L. 

GLASS  ROOMS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — In  reference  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Parker’s  paper  on  Glass  Rooms  and 
Lighting  the  Sitter ,  we  beg  to  inform  your  numerous  readers  that  we 
are  not  in  tho  habit  of  “  dancing  our  sitters  about  the  room  to  get  them 
properly  lighted.” 

We  would  advise  Mr.  W.  B.  Parker  in  future  not  to  make  derogatory 
assertions  before  he  has  ascertained  that  his  statements  represent  facts. 
— We  are,  yours,  &c.,  HELSBY  &  CO. 

34,  Church  Street,  Liverpool,  Dec.  22,  1863. 

MR.  HANBURY’S  WASHING-TROUGH. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Tho  means  of  obtaining  successive  changes  of  water  during  the 
washing  of  photographic  prints  which  first  suggested  itself  to  me  was 
tho  use  of  a  syphon  which,  when  the  water  reached  a  certain  height, 
should  draw  it  off  more  rapidly  than  it  was  being  supplied.  For  various 
reasons  I  gave  the  preference  to  the  rocking-trough.  And,  although  you 
subsequently  again  suggested  to  me  the  use  of  a  syphon,  it  was  not 
until  I  read  the  letter  of  your  correspondent  “  R.  H.  P.,”  and  the  editorial 


note  appended  to  it,  that  it  occurred  to  me  that  syphons  might  be  com¬ 
bined  with  the  rocking-trough  so  as  to  be  at  once  almost  perfect  in  action 
and  admirably  simple  in  structure. 

For,  since  the  level  of  the  water  against  the  end  of  the  trough  is  at 
least  an  inch  lower  at  the  moment  before  the?  end  descends  than  it  is  at 
the  moment  after  its  descent,  it  is  only  necessary  to  apply  a  syphon 
against  each  end,  with  its  apex  above  the  lower  and  below  the  higher 
level,  the  shorter  leg  being  bent  to  the  necessary  form  and  made  to  enter 
the  trough  through  the  bottom  close  to  the  end,  and  the  longer  leg 
simply  continued  an  inch  or  two  below  the  bottom. 

With  such  an  arrangement  it  is  obvious  that,  as  the  water  accumulates 
in  the  trough,  so  it  will  rise  in  the  shorter  leg  of  the  syphon  until,  when 
the  end  descends,  it  will  be  carried  beyond  the  apex  into  the  longer  leg, 
and  so  set  the  syphon  in  action,  by  which  the  whole  of  the  water  in 
the  compartment  will  then  he  drawn  off. 

As  the  action  will  then  cease  tho  small  quantity  of  water  which  may 
subsequently  drain  from  the  prints  cannot  escape  as  it  would  do  through 
an  open  valve.  But  this  slight  imperfection  will  no  doubt  be  more  than 
compensated  by  the  extreme  simplicity  and  cheapness  of  syphons,  and 
their  being  incapable  of  getting  out  of  order. 

In  place  of  a  grooved  frame  for  keeping  the  diaphragms  apart,  experi¬ 
ment  renders  it  probable  that  it  will  answer  better  to  have  ribs  attached 
along  both  sides  on  one  surface  of  each  plate,  and  keep  the  plates  verti¬ 
cally  over  each  other  by  a  simple  rigid  frame. 

Your  correspondent  seems  either  to  have  read  or  to  have  understood 
my  paper'  very  imperfectly,  or  he  could  never  have  made  the  suggestions 
he  does  about  the  creasing  of  pictures,  abrasions  from  numerous  sur¬ 
faces,  the  form  of  counterpoise,  &c.  But  you  have  had  the  goodness  to 
reply  to  these  objections. 

If  any  plan  can  be  suggested  by  which  the  use  of  the  perforated 
diaphragms  may  be  dispensed  with  I  shall  he  truly  glad.  At  present  no 
simpler  means  has  occurred  to  me  for  insuring  the  free  application  of 
fresh  water  to  both  surfaces  of  every  print. — I  am,  sir,  yours  truly, 

CORNELIUS  HANBURY,  Jux. 

London,  Dec.  26,  1863. 

[The  private  suggestion  of  the  substitution  of  syphons  for  valves  which 
we  made  to  Mr.  Hanbury  was  for  their  application  precisely  as  described 
in  the  preceding  letter ;  but  it  appears  that  he  did  not  at  the  time  cor¬ 
rectly  apprehend  our  meaning ;  and,  seeing  how  simply  the  valves  in  his 
machine  acted,  and  that  they  ensured  freedom  from  the  small  amount 
of  drainage  as  well  as  the  remainder  of  the  water,  we  did  not  urge  our 
suggestion,  regarding  it  as  less  important  than  we  first  supposed  it  to  be. 
Perhaps,  instead  of  perforated  diaphragms,  cheaper  substitutes  might  be 
found  by  employing  a  kind  of  network  of  split  cane,  or  of  horse  hair,  or 
of  a  material  called  “  piassava,”  used  to  make  large  brooms,  &c.,  instead 
of  whalebone. — Ed,]  _ 

GLASS  ROOM  IN  SNOWY  DISTRICTS,  &c. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — From  the  courtesy  you  extend  to  your  numerous  correspondents, 
as  evinced  in  the  column  of  replies  in  The  British  Jourxal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy,  I  venture  to  hope  that  a  subscriber  to  your  Journal  in  this  dis¬ 
tant  country  will  form  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

I  am  an  amateur  of  some  twelve  months’  practice,  able  to  spare  from 
my  official  duties  only  an  hour  or  two  in  the  mornings  and  evenings  to 
the  grooming  of  this  rather  expensive  hobby. 

I  have  some  idea  of  erecting,  next  spring,  a  glass  house.  In  this 
country  snow  and  frost  are  impediments  to  skylights.  Do  you  think  I 
can  safely  dispense  with  roof  lights  if  I  make  the  side  lights  say  fourteen 
or  fifteen  feet  high,  the  room  being  of  the  following  dimensions :  thirty  feet 
byjfomrteen,  lights  fourteen  feet  high  or  to  within  one  foot  of  the  floor  ?  In 
your  Journal  I  notice  several  models  of  glass  rooms,  but  all  with  sky¬ 
lights.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  high  side  lights  will  answer,  but  wish 
to  have  an  opinion  on  which  I  can  depend. 

I  enclose  a  few  specimens,  which,  I  am  aware,  can  only  he  tolerated  as 
the  efforts  of  a  beginner.  If  you  can  spare  time  to  point  out  the  principal 
defects  I  shall  feel  obliged.  The  cottage  is  my  residence.  I  am,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  no  artist,  but  seek  knowledge  and  improvement ;  and,  being  of 
the  mature  age  of  fifty-one,  am  not  too  susceptible  to  listen  to  the  criti¬ 
cisms  of  truth. — I  am,  yours,  &c.  TYRO. 

St.  John's,  New  Brunsivick,  Dec.  7t7i,  1863. 

[It  affords  us  much  pleasure  at  all  times  to  respond  to  the  wants  of  our 
correspondents,  and  doubly  so  when  they  are  located  in  remote  districts. 
We  have  been  highly  gratified  on  many  occasions  at  watching  the 
progress  made,  even  to  highly-cultivated  skill,  with  no  other  means  of 
information  on  photographic  matters  than  that  derived  from  this  Journal ; 
hut  of  course  the  chief  elements  of  success  have  been  with  the  individuals 
themselves — we  mean  good  sense  and  application. 

Though  no  artist,  you  do  not  lack  the  quality  that  will  make  one  by 
care  and  observation.  Your  photographic  manipulation  is  good,  and  the 
view  of  the  cottage  by  no  means  amiss  in  its  artistic  quality,  while  its 
photography  is  excellent.  In  No.  2  the  row  of  palings  forms  an  ugly 
line,  and,  had  you  placed  the  horse’s  head  in  the  opposite  direction  so  as 
to  get  the  dark  horse  in  front  of  the  light  palings,  and  the  light  carriage 
in  front  of  the  dark  trees,  especially  if  you  had  posed  them  obliquely  with 
regard  to  the  palings,  you  would  have  materially  improved  the  picture. 
Is  your  own  likeness  amongst  the  gentlemen  P  The  illumination  is  best 
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in  No.  4,  but  the  pose  is  somewhat  deficient,  the  legs  being  awkwardly- 
enlarged,  and  tbe  left  band  ungracefully  hidden  :  it  should  have  rested 
easily  on  the  knee  or  arm  of  the  chair,  with  the  hand  drooping. 
The  pose  of  No.  6  is  the  best,  except  that  the  left  foot  should  have  been 
thrust  quite  behind  the  right  leg,  or  else  the  position  of  the  toe  altered: 
as  it  is  it  entirely  spoils  the  rest  of  the  attitude,  which  is  otherwise  easy. 
But  “  what  a  shocking  bad  hat !  ”  and  the  table  cover  is  not  at  all  of  a  good 
sort  for  the  purpose :  all  the  lines  on  such  an  appendage  should  be 
curved  ones,  and  the  material  woollen,  so  as  to  fall  gracefully.  No.  3  is 
too  conscious  and  taken  on  too  large  a  scale,  and  the  lens  too  near  the  sitter ; 
moreover  the  light  is  too  full.  With  respect  to  your  glass  room,  we  advise 
you  not  to  arrange  it  exactly  as  you  propose,  but  more  after  the  style  of 
Mr.  Rejlander’s,  which  you  will  find  described  at  page  96  of  our  lastvolume. 
In  that  you  will  find  there  is  not  top  light  properly  so  called,  yet  all  the 
best  effects  obtainable  from  a  top  light  are  secured.  If  you  can  afford 
fourteen  feet  of  height,  have  that  height  only  for  the  first  twelve  feet  of 
your  room  where  your  sitter  is  located,  and  make  the  rest  of  the  room 
but  seven  feet  high,  so  as  to  have  seven  feet  of  glass  in  front  of  your 
sitter  not  far  removed,  and  side  lights  down  to  the  ground  with  appro¬ 
priate  blinds,  so  as  to  shut  out  the  light  from  either  side  at  pleasure. 
The  upper  front  light  should  also  be  provided  with  blinds  so  arranged 
that  either  half  of  it  can  be  obscured  as  needed.  You  will  find  that  a 
very  moderate  amount  of  glass  will  do  if  placed  where  it  is_ wanted.  We 
see  no  objection  either  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  room  having  a  tolerably 
high  pitched  gable  end  so  as  to  throw  off  the  snow ;  the  angle  of  the  roof 
running  high  and  dividing  the  front  light  would  not  matter  at  all,  as  you 
will  rarely  want  to  use  more  than  one  side  of  it  at  a  time. 

We  shall  be  happy  to  hear  of  your  progress. — Ed.] 


NOTICE. 

The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac. — It  will  be  observed  that, 
on  the  Wrapper  and  Title-page  of  the  Almanac  for  1864,  its  Publishing  Office 
is  mentioned  as  being  in  the  Metropolis ;  and  that  allusion  is  also  made  to 
the  same  cii’cumstance  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  Editor’s  summary. 
Circumstances  have,  however,  occurred,  and  which  are  fully  detailed  in  the 
address  to  our  readers  on  the  first  page  of  this  number,  which  preclude  the 
possibility  of  the  Publishing  Office  being  removed  to  London,  at  least  for  the 
present.  As  the  Almanac  was  printed  and  bound  before  the  arrangements  for 
publishing  at  16,  Ludgate  Hill,  were  altered,  there  was  not  sufficient  time  to 
rectify  the  matter  before  the  issue  of  this  publication.  Our  friends  will, 
therefore,  kindly  take  notice  that  we  print  and  publish  at  Liverpool  as  hereto¬ 
fore,  and  that  our  London  Wholesale  Agents,  Messrs.  Marlborough  &  Co., 
4,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  E.C.,  will  still  continue  to  represent  our  interests  in  the 
Metropolis  as  usual. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  one  of  Mr.  S.  Bourne’s  interesting  communications 
from  India,  in  which  he  details  his  photographic  experience  on  the  Sutlej,  and 
also  at  great  altitudes  in  the  Himalayas.  A  portion  of  the  article  will  appear 
in  our  next  number, 

W.  E. — Received. 

M.  M. — Thanks  for  the  information. 

M.  D. — Received  too  late  for  reply  in  this  number. 

A.  K.  T. — You  will  find  the  information  in  our  last  June  number. 

A.  J. — Of  cameras  the  first-named  is  excellent.  For  lenses,  if  you  want 
single  ones,  decidedly  No.  3 ;  but  if  double  combinations,  for  your  purpose 
No.  1  or  2  will  do  best. 

John  Darward. — While  always  ready  to  assist  learners  in  their  difficul¬ 
ties,  wc  cannot  undertake  to  teach  them  the  practice  of  photography  ab  initio. 
See  reply  to  “  A  Dry  Plate  Amateur.” 

Agricolus. — We  cannot  assist  you  by  quoting  prices  of  photographic 
materials  supplied  by  the  various  dealers.  Most  of  them  will  send  you  price 
lists  on  application  by  enclosing  stamp  for  reply. 

A  Young  Photographer. — We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  photographic 
dictionary,  though  we  are  aware  that  one  was  published  by  Mr.  Thos.  Sutton, 
of  Jersey.  We  believe  the  publishers  to  be  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  and  Co.,  of 
Ludgate  Hill,  London. 

Soldier  Laddie. — We  have  many  military  correspondents  who  are  photo¬ 
graphers,  and  good  ones  too.  It  is  just  the  pursuit  for  one  in  your  profession, 
as  it  entirely  gets  rid  of  the  ennui  so  often  afflicting  those  who  have  so  much 
leisure  as  often  falls  to  the  share  of  military  men. 

W.  S. — See  letter  from  “  W.  G.  L.,”  in  the  present  number,  in  reply  to  yours 
published  in  our  last.  With  regard  to  microscopes,  your  list  of  makers  is  a 
very  heterogeneous  one.  Nos.  4,  7,  and  9  are  first-class,  and  equal  in  standing, 
Our  own  instrument  is  made  by  No.  9,  but  either  of  the  three  above-named 
will  produce  you  an  admirable  instrument. 

Skidmore  and  Harris. — The  best  work  on  photolithography  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  is  that  recently  published  by  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.,  being 
the  production  of  Col.  Sir  Henry  James  and  Captain  Scott.  We  do  not  know 
the  price,  nor  should  we  publish  it  in  this  column  if  we  did.  We  cannot 
undertake  private  replies  to  our  correspondents. 

Enlargement  and  Reduction  of  Maps. — We  have  received  from 
Messrs.  Bourquin,  of  Newman-street,  Oxford-street,  London,  a  map  of  the 
British  Islands,  together  with  considerably  enlarged  and  reduced  copies  of  the 
same ;  but  no  information  accompanied  them  relative  to  the  mode  of  produc¬ 
tion.  We  therefore  presume  that  photography  and  lithography  have  both 
assisted  thorein. 


C.  D. — Your  best  plan  would  be  to  join  one  of  the  photographic  societies— 
that  nearest  to  your  residence— and  you  will  soon  make  plenty  of  photographic 
acquaintances. 

Long  Exposure.— The  stereoscopic  lenses  that  you  propose  to  procure  will- 
certainly  work  quicker  than  those  you  now  use,  especially  if  you  have  them 
made  with  a  diaphragm  abojit  double  the  area  generally  adopted  by  that  maker. 
These  lenses  will  readily  bear  this  enlarged  aperture  for  many  subjects,  and  it 
is  easy  to  have  smaller  stops  to  use  when  great  distance  is  to  be  included. 

R.  S.  (or  K.  S.) — You  had  better  procure  the  last  edition  of  Major  Russell’s 
Tannin  Process,  and  also  read  carefully  the  article  by  Mr.  Fothergill,  in  our 
number  for  November  2nd  last,  page  421,  Yol.  X.,  and  adopt  one  of  these  two. 
W e  have  some  splendid  pictures  taken  by  an  amateur  by  the  last-named  pro¬ 
cess,  and  we  have  seen  equally  fine  ones  by  the  other.  Both  are  excellent  in 
principle  if  properly  worked. 

H.  S.  L. — Paper  prepared  by  floating  on  a  solution  of  the  double  peroxalate 
of  iron  and  ammonia  for  twenty  to  thirty  seconds,  and  then  dri(  d  in  the  dark, 
is  to  be  exposed  under  a  negative  for  a  very  short  time  (say  from  two  to  ten 
minutes,  according  to  light).  The  paper,  upon  which  no  image  will  be  visible, 
is  then  to  be  immersed  in  a  solution  of  water  twenty-five  ounces,  oxalic  acid 
four  ounces,  ferrid  cyanide  of  potassium  one  ounce.  A  brilliant  blue  image 
will  be  produced  that  requires  only  simple  washing  in  water  for  fixing. 

A.  B  C. — 1.  For  the  collodion-albumen  process  we  know  no  better  collodion 
than  No.  3  on  your  list.  We  have  not  worked  with  No.  4,  but  have  no  doubt 
it  would  answer  well.  2.  Personally  we  much  prefer  Mr.  Fothergill’s  process 
to  the  original  collodio-albumcn,  and  also  Major  Russell's  tannin  process. 
Plates  properly  prepared  by  either  will  keep  well.  3.  A  tripod  should  be  not 
less  than  five  and  a-half  feet  long ;  if  you  make  it  to  fold  in  the  manner  wo 
devised  some  time  ago  you  will  find  it  quite  as  steady  and  much  handier  than 
a  rigid  one. 

A  Dry  Plate  Amateur,  being  able  to  procure  for  the  small  sum  of  one 
shilling  one  of  several  excellent  manuals  on  the  practice  of  photography,  is 
not  very  reasonable  in  asking  us  to  devote  our  space  in  this  column  to  giving 
him  the  formulse  for  collodion,  sensitising  bath,  developer,  &c.,  for  practising 
the  wet  process  for  landscape  work.  Procure  either  Mr.  Hughes’s,  or  Messrs. 
Harvey,  Reynolds  and  Fowler’s  manual,  and  you  will  find  therein  all  and 
more  than  you  now  ask  for.  If  you  desire  a  more  condensed  statement,  you 
have  it  in  the  Almanac  presented  with  the  present  number  of  the  Journal. 

P.  Remondini. — We  have  attended  to  your  request  on  behalf  of  your 
friend.  With  regard  to  your  own  queries — 1.  The  deposit  is  no  doubt  oxide  of 
gold  :  you  should  after  use  render  the  toning  bath  slightly  acid  with  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid — then  before  using  it  again  add  a  slight  excess  of  alkali.  2. 
We  have  not  seen  the  French  portable  laboratory  to  which  you  allude ;  but 
that  of  Pouch's  we  have  examined,  and  have  no  doubt  it  will  answer  your 
purpose.  3.  The  developer  you  name  is  not  so  well  under  control  as  one 
containing  a  restraining  acid,  and  moreover  for  dry  plates,  which  are  very 
popular  in  England,  it  is  not  suitable.  We  have  some  admirable  rapid  dry 
plate  stereographs  taken  by  a  Scotch  amateur  by  the  Fothergill  process,  with 
natural  clouds  beautifully  delineated. 

J.  L.  P. — We  have  forwarded  your  letter  and  specimens  as  requested.  You 
have  produced  results  worthy  to  be  placed  beside  those  of  Wilson,  Bedford, 
Blanchard,  or  any  other  first-rate  professional  artist.  Whatever  you  may 
have  to  learn  connected  with  photography,  you  have  certainly  something  to 
teach.  We  exhibited  your  specimens  at  the  North  London  Photographic 
Association,  and  they  elicited  universal  admiration.  The  Pass  of  Killicrankie 
West  is  a  magnificent  picture :  it  is  very  clear  and  distinct  certainly,  but  not 
hard,  though  perhaps  tending  that  way. — Mr.  Hanbury’s  washing  trough  is 
excellent  in  principle. — The  little  flocculent  matter,  we  presume,  arises  from 
some  impurity  in  the  carbonate  of  soda  used,  possibly  combined  with  gold  salt. 
If  it  be  gold  in  the  form  of  oxide  it  should  re-dissolve  on  addition  of  a  few 
drops  of  hydrochloric  acid. — Thanks  for  your  good  wishes  with  respect  to  our 
more  frequent  issue. _ _ 

Chappuis’  Patent  Reflectors,  for  photographic  purposes.  These 
reflectors,  generally  used  in  dark  warehouses,  ships,  apartments,  &c.,  are  now 
applied  to  photography. — P.  E.  Chappuis,  patentee  and  photographer,  69, 
Fleet-street,  London,  E.C. — Advertisement. 
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be  forwarded  to  the  Editor ,  GEORGE  SHADBOLT,  2,  Upper  Hornsey 
j Rise,  London ,  N. 

All  Advertisements  and  Letters  on  the  Business  of  this  Journal 
to  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher,  32,  Castle-street ,  Liverpool. 

NOTICE.— Orders  for  this  Journal  sent  through  Provincial  Booksellers  to  their 
London  Correspondents,  ought  to  ensure  its  delivery  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  on  the  day  of  publication.  The  London  Wholesale  Agents  are  E. 
MARLBOROUGH  &  CO.,  4,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  E.C.— When  any  difficulty  is  ex¬ 
perienced  in  so  procuring  it  punctually,  the  orders  should  be  sent  direct  to  the 
Publisher,  32,  Castle  Street,  Liverpool. 
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THE  ALLEGED  EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  evidence  laid  before  the  Photographic 
Society  (London),  at  the  meeting  reported  in  another  column,  relative 
to  the  silver  plates  and  paper  pictures  but  lately  supposed  to  have 
been  executed  by  James  Watt,  has  completely  settled  the  matter  in 
the  negative,  so  far  as  the  silver  plates  are  concerned.  It  appears 
that  instead  of  the  library  in  Boulton’s  house  having  been  herme¬ 
tically  sealed  for  fifty  years  it  was  in  frequent  use,  and  that  the 
drawers  and  cupboards  though  rarely  were  occasionally  opened. 
There  is  therefore  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  silver  plates  were 
other  than  ordinary  Daguerreotype  plates — made  at  an  early  date  after 
the  publication  of  Daguerre’s  discovery — except  for  the  endorsement 
on  the  boards  protecting  them  relative  to  the  picture  upon  one  of 
them  being  a  representation  of  Boulton’s  house  at  Soho  before  the 
alteration  in  1791 ;  but  this  has  already  been  admitted  to  have  been 
recently  written  by  Air.  Price ;  and  one  of  the  letters  read  by  the 
Secretary  at  the  meeting,  written  by - -  Boulton,  the  present  re¬ 

presentative  of  the  family,  indicates  that  the  evidence  formerly  given 
in  reference  to  them  is  not  at  all  reliable.  Further :  it  is  also  inti¬ 
mated  that  as  Aliss  AVilldnson — the  lady  before  referred  to  as  having 
practised  photography  in  the  early  days  of  its  appearance — had  access 
to  the  library,  and  certainly  used  the  camera  found  therein,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  pictures  on  the  metal  plates  were  in  truth  early 
Daguerreotypes,  and  the  work  of  this  lady.  In  corroboration  of  tliis 
suggestion  M.  Claudet,  who  examined  the  specimens,  declared  them 
to  be  nothing  more  nor  less  than  Daguerreotypes,  taken  before  the 
various  subsequent  improvements  were  introduced  into  the  process. 

There  now  appears,  then,  to  be  no  absolute  connection  between 
the  silver  plates  and  the  pictures  upon  paper,  which  latter  certainly 
bear  no  resemblance  to  photographs  of  the  present  day,  and  which, 
but  for  then  supposed  connection  with  the  former,  would  scarcely 
for  a  moment  have  been  regarded  as  such.  Yet  singularly  enough 
the  reliable  evidence  collected  with  regard  to  them  rather  points  to 
their  possible,  if  not  probable,  pliotograpliic  origin ;  for  there  appears 
but  little  doubt  that  they  are  in  truth  the  specimens  to  which  allusion 
is  made  in  several  documents — copies  of  which  appeared  in  our  202nd 
number,  page  449  —  under  the  designation  of  “sun  pictures”  and 
“  mechanical  pictures,”  the  invention  of  Benjamin  Eginton.  Alore- 
over  one  of  the  letters  read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Central 
Society  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  this  supposition. 

On  thinking  over  the  possible  means  of  production  of  such  speci¬ 
mens  as  the  pictures  upon  paper  bv  Eginton,  the  idea  occurred  to  us 
that  they  might  have  been  obtained  in  the  following  manner,  or  at  any 
rate  by  some  modification  thereof: — 'Aloser  has  long  since  shown  that 
if  two  bodies  be  left  for  some  time  in  contact  they  eventually  impress 
upon  one  another  a  latent  image  capable  of  development  either  tem¬ 
porarily  or  permanently.  For  instance :  if  a  coin  be  left  in  contact  until 
a  plate  of  glass,  by  breathing  upon  the  glass  plate  after  the  removal 
of  the  coin  the  moisture  condenses  thereon  so  as  to  develope  an  image 
of  the  coin.  To  what  force  is  this  tendency  to  condense  on  one  part 
of  the  plate  in  preference  to  another  due  ?  Probably  to  electricity. 

If  we  take  a  papier  mache  tea  tray  or  a  plate  of  glass,  and  with  a 
charged  Leyden  phial  draw  thereon  any  design;  then,  by  means  of 
a  pair  of  bellows  or  other  convenient  apparatus,  project  towards  it 
a  mixture  of  two  substances  in  fine  powder,  but  of  different  colour, 
the  particles  of  matter  separate  themselves  from  one  another — one 
kind  attaching  itself  to  the  design  drawn  invisibly  by  the  Leyden 
phial,  the  other  arranging  itself  on  the  parts  of  the  plate  not  so 
affected,  consequent^  developing  the  picture,  Which  appears  of  one 
colour,  and  the  ground-work  of  the  other. 


It  occurred  to  us  that  the  impact  of  light  upon  similar  plates  may 
possibly  induce  different  electrical  conditions  of  the  various  parts, 
varying  with  the  intensity  of  the  light ;  and,  if  so,  that  by  projecting 
upon  plates  so  acted  upon  carbon  in  a  minute  state  of  division — 
if  such  difference  of  electrical  condition  exists — the  carbon  ought  to 
attach  itself  in  larger  quantities  to  those  parts  most  impressed  by  the 
light.  Smoke  would  probably  be  available  in  such  a  case. 

As  we  have  not  attended  to  the  phenomena  of  electrical  science 
for  several  years  past  we  are  scarcely  aware  of  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  general  knowledge  respecting  it,  and  we  consequently 
laid  our  suggestion  before  a  gentleman  of  the  very  highest  authority 
in  this  branch  of  science,  with  a  request  that  he  would  state  whether 
such  an  idea  were  in  his  opinion  at  all  feasible.  In  reply  he  re¬ 
gretted  that  the  state  of  his  health  forbade  Iris  entering  upon  any  ex¬ 
periments,  but  advised  our  publication  of  the  suggestion. 

Of  course  our  readers  will  understand  that  we  offer  these  remarks 
by  way  of  mere  conjecture,  without  an  atom  of  proof.  AVe  may 
observe,  in  conclusion,  that  should  it  be  found  that  an  image  can  be 
formed  on  a  glass  plate  in  the  manner  suggested,  its  removal  would 
not  be  difficult  by  carefully  pressing  thereon  a  sheet  of  gunnned  or 
albumenised  paper  very  slightly  moistened. 

CHLORIDE  OF  GOLD. 

An  Economical  Method  of  Preparing  it  for  Photographic  Use. 
Having  in  a  previous  article  [see  page  2]  proved  b}r  analytical  in¬ 
vestigation  the  uncertainty  and  loss  attendant  on  the  employment  of 
chloride  of  gold  procured  in  the  ordinary  way  from  the  shops,  we 
now  proceed  to  describe  a  simple  and  efficient  method  of  its  prepara¬ 
tion  from  the  standard  gold  coin  of  the  kingdom.  The  same  process 
is  also  applicable  to  gold  of  any  standard  of  lineness;  but,  unless 
the  amount  of  alloy  has  been  ascertained,  the  strength  of  the  resulting 
gold  solution  cannot  be  accurately  fixed. 

Aleasure  out  into  a  German  beaker  or  ordinary  breakfast  cup  four 
fluid  drachms  of  hydrochloric  acid,  one  drachm  of  nitric  acid,  and  three 
drachms  of  distilled  water,  the  purity  of  the  acids  not  being  of  much 
importance.  Put  in  half-a-sovereign,  and  place  the  cup  on  a  warm 
sand  bath,  or,  when  that  cannot  be  had,  on  the  hob  near  the  fire  or  in 
hot  water.  When  the  mixed  acids  have  become  warm,  solution  com¬ 
mences,  and  if  the  heat  be  continued  will  be  complete  in  from  twenty 
minutes  to  an  hour.  The  above  proportion  of  acids  is  not  chemically 
and  strictly  correct,  but  considerable  latitude  may  be  allowed  in  this 
respect.  During  solution  the  temperature  must  not  be  allowed  to 
rise  to  the  boiling  point,  as  that  would  involve  the  risk  of  breaking 
the  containing  vessel;  it  would  also  involve  a  loss  of  chlorine,  and 
probably  would  cause  some  of  the  gold  to  be  projected  out  of  the  cup 
by  inducing  a  too  violent  action.  Neither  should  it  be  allowed  to  fall 
too  low,  which  would  stop  the  action  altogether.  At  any  temp  era  tine 
above  150°  and  under  212°  Fall,  the  action  will  be  uniform  and  not 
over  violent;  but  should  it  cease  before  the  whole  of  the  gold  has 
been  dissolved — which  may  be  known  by  the  absence  of  effervescence 
— the  acids  have  been  too  weak,  and  a  little  more  mixed  in  the  same 
proportions  will  require  to  be  added.  It  is  better,  however,  to  add  as 
little  excess  as  possible,  in  order  to  avoid  extra  trouble  in  neutralising 
it  at  an  after  stage. 

When  all  is  dissolved  the  liquid  will  be  of  a  dirty  blue  colour, 
the  blue’appearance  being  caused  by  the  copper  alloy.  An  Australian 
is  in  some  respects  preferable  to  a  British  coin  for  the  manufacture  of 
chloride  of  gold,  inasmuch  as,  while  the  quantity  of  gold  in  each  is  the 
same,  the  alloy  in  the  former  is  silver,  which  is  more  easily  separated 
from  the  cliloride  than  copper.  The  solution  is  also  of  a  different 
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colour,  being  of  a  deep  brown  with  a  deposit  of  white  chloride  of  silver 
insoluble  in  the  acids.  In  dissolving  an  Australian  coin  or  gold 
alloyed  with  silver  it  is  found  useful  to  increase  somewhat  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  nitric  acid,  and  occasionally  to  shake  gently  the  cup  in 
which  it  is  being  dissolved,  to  remove  adhering  particles  of  chloride 
of  silver,  which  protect  the  gold  from  the  action  of  the  free  chlorine. 

Whichever  coin  be  used  the  after-treatment  is  the  same  for  the 
removal  of  the  alloy  and  the  neutralising  of  the  excess  of  acids. 
For  these  purposes,  transfer  the  solution  into  a  tolerably  large  beaker 
or  porcelain  pouring  jug  ;  wash  out  the  cup  carefully  twice  with  an 
ounce  or  two  of  distilled  water,  and  pour  the  washings  also  into 
the  jug.  Dilute  till  the  whole  liquid  amounts  to  five  or  six  ounces, 
and  then  add  gradually,  stirring  at  the  same  time  with  a  slate  pencil 
or  glass  rod,  dry  bicarbonate  of  soda  till  effervescence  ceases.  The 
whole  of  the  copper  will  now  appear  as  a  bulky  fiocculent  precipitate 
of  carbonate  of  copper,  and  the  excess  of  acids  will  have  been  neutral¬ 
ised.  Filter  at  once  through  a  small  filter  capable  of  holding  from 
one  to  two  ounces  into  the  stock  bottle,  and  when  the  whole 
has  run  through  wash  the  remains  of  the  chloride  of  gold  from  the 
filter  by  passing  through  it  distilled  water  two  or  three  times  into  the 
same  stock  bottle.  Lastly,  add  two  or  three  drops  or  just  sufficient 
of  hydrochloric  acid  to  give  the  solution  a  slightly  acid  reaction,  and 
thus  prevent  the  deposition  of  gold  in  the  metallic  state  on  the  sides 
of  the  bottle— a  tendency  to  which  is  always  observable  in  neutral 
and  alkaline  solutions  of  the  chloride.  If  the  above  directions  have 
been  carefully  followed  there  will  be  no  waste,  and  the  solution  will 
be  a  land  of  double  salt  of  chloride  of  gold  and  sodium  ;  the  latter, 
although  strictly  speaking  an  impurity,  being  rather  beneficial  than 
otherwise. 

In  order  to  dilute  the  solution  to  a  definite  strength  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  ascertain  how  much  pure  chloride  of  gold  the  half-sovereign 
ought  to  yield.  By  reference  to  the  tables  of  atomic  weights  it  will 
be  seen  that  196'6  grains  of  gold  are  equivalent  to  303T  grains  of 
its  chloride ;  it  follows,  therefore,  that  56‘5  grains,  which  represent 
the  pure  gold  in  a  half-sovereign,  will  yield  86'8  grains  of  chloride : 
thus,  196’G :  56'5  :  :  803T  :  86'8  grains.  In  the  same  way  we  may 
calculate  the  amount  of  chloride  obtainable  from  any  alloy  of  gold, 
provided  Ave  know  its  standard  of  fineness.  Having  thus  obtained 
86' 8  grains,  if  Ave  dilute  our  solution  AArith  distilled  Avater  till  the 
Avliole  bulk  is  equal  to  tAventy-one  and  a-lialf  fluid  ounces,  each 
ounce  of  this  Avill  contain  four  grains  of  pure  chloride  of  gold. 

If  the  reader  refer  back  to  our  former  article  on  this  subject,  he  Avill 
see  tlxat  the  average  Aveight  of  gold  obtained  from  a  reputed  15 -grain 
tube  of  chloride  Avas  only  6'09  grains;  and  if  he  compare  this  Avitli 
the  amount  of  chloride  Ave  ha\rc  obtained  by  the  above  process  at  an 
outlay  of  10s.  for  gold  and  say  6d.  for  acids,  &c.,  he  Avill  further  see 
that  our  quantity  is  equivalent  to  nine  and  a-quarter  such  tubes.  In 
other  Avords,  and  to  put  the  case  in  a  clear  and  unmistakeable  light, 
ice  can,  at  a  tri/liny  expenditure  of  labour  and  at  no  rislc  of  failure, 
mahe  as  'much  chloride  of  gold  for  10s.  (id.  as  can  be  purchased  at  the 
ordinary  retail  rate  for  £1  3s.  1  \d.!  Verb.  sap. 


ON  THE  PHOTOMICROSCOPE.* 

Under  the  name  of  Bijoux  Photomicroscopiques,  M.  Dagron,  of  Paris, 
sent  to  the  Exhibition  of  18(51  a  series  of  these  beautiful  little  optical 
instruments,  av] rich  consisted  of  a  plano-convex  lens  of  such  a  thick¬ 
ness  that  its  anterior  focus  coincided  Avitli  the  plane  side  of  the  lens. 
By  placing  the  eye  behind  the  convex  side,  these  photographs,  invi¬ 
sible  almost  to  the  eye,  were  seen  so  distinctly  and  so  highly  magni¬ 
fied  that  they  excited  general  admiration.  M.  Dagron  had  presented 
some  of  them  to  the  Queen,  w}10  admired  them  greatly;  and,  as  he 
Avas  the  only  exhibitor,  he  naturally  expected  that  the  ingenuity  Avith 
Avhich  he  had  produced  a  ucav  article  of  manufacture  would  luwe 
received  a  higher  reAvard  than  “  Honourable  Mention .” 

In  1860  M.  Dagron  had  taken  out  a  patent  hi  France  for  this  com¬ 
bination  of  an  elongated  or  cylinder  lens  Avitli  a  photograph,  under 
the  name  of  Bijoux  Photomicroscopiques.  He  placed  the  lens  in 
brooches  and  other  female  ornaments  ;  and  the  combination  became 
so  popular,  and  the  sale  so  great,  that  fifteen  opticians  in  Paris  in¬ 
vaded  the  patent,  and  succeeded  in  reducing  it.  The  photomicro¬ 
scopes  have  therefore  been  made  by  various  opticians  hi  Paris,  in 
England,  and  also  in  Scotland,  containing  photographs  of  the  finest 
productions  of  ancient  and  modern  art,  both  in  painting  and  sculpture, 
of  single  persons,  of  family  groups,  and  social  groups  of  public  cha¬ 
racters  and  other  eminent  individuals.  One  of  these,  made  by  M. 
Dagron,  Avas  so  small  that  it  could  be  placed  in  a  ring,  and  contained 
no  fewer  than  eighteen  excellent  portraits  of  the  “  Defenders  of  Italy.” 
In  like  manner  the  members  eAren  of  a  very  large  family  may  haAre 
their  portraits  grouped  in  one  of  these  photomicroscopic  bijoux,  and 
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the  mother  or  the  sister,  or  the  father  and  the  brother,  may  carry 
about  then  persons  hi  a  locket,  a  ring,  a  bracelet,  a  gold  sphere,  or  a 
watch-key,  this  interesting  family  group,  and  smile  or  Aveep  even  hi 
the  social  circle  over  these  cherished  representations  of  the  living 
or  the  dead. 

Although  the  picture  is  small,  and  the  aperture  through  which  we 
see  it  exceedingly  minute,  yet  it  is  so  much  magnified  that  Avhen  there 
is  only  one  portrait,  it  appears  as  large  as  an  oil-painting  of  the  kit- 
cat  size  Avhen  seen  on  a  Avail  at  the  distance  of  ten  or  tAvelvc  feet. 

The  folloAAing  history  of  the  invention  and  application  to  jcAvellery 
of  the  photomicroscope,  and  of  the  trial  for  reducing  M.  Dagron's 
patent,  may  be  interesting  to  the  Society. 

In  1856  Mr.  Dancer,  an  eminent  optician  in  Manchester,  pre¬ 
sented  to  me  a  number  of  beautiful  microscopic  photographs,  con¬ 
sisting  of  single  portraits,  groups  of  portraits,  and  monumental 
inscriptions.  In  order  to  sIioav  these  to  strangers  not  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  small  single  microscopes,  I  employed  a  lens  of  such  thick¬ 
ness  that  the  photograph  Avas  seen  distinctly  by  placing  it  in  contact 
AA'itli  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens — a  form  of  the  single  microscope 
Avhich  I  had  described  and  used  upwards  of  forty  years  ago.  'When 
in  Italy  in  the  winter  of  1857,  I  exhibited  in  this  Avay  Mr.  Dancer's 
photographs  to  the  Pope  and  Cardinal  Antonelli  at  Home,  and  at 
Florence  to  the  young  Grand  Duke  and  Grand  Duchess  of  Tuscany, 
to  the  Marquis  of  Normandy,  Professor  Amici,  and  others.  The 
interest  excited  by  these  photographs  Avas  so  great  that  I  showed 
them  to  the  distinguished  Roman  jeweller,  Signor  Fortunato 
Castellani,  and  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  constructing  brooches 
containing  precious  stones,  so  that  the  photographs  might  be  placed 
Avitliin  them,  and  magnified  by  one  of  the  precious  stones,  or  by 
colourless  topaz  or  quartz  formed  into  a  lens.  Signor  Castellani  Avas 
pleased  with  the  suggestion,  and  I  gaAre  him  the  address  of  Mr. 
Dancer  as  qualified  to  furnish  him  Avitli  microscopic  photographs 
from  originals  sent  to  him.  I  neArer  learnt  the  result  of  this  sugges¬ 
tion  ;  but,  on  my  return  to  England  in  the  summer  ol  1857,  I 
inserted  the  folloAA’ing  notice  of  the  pliotomicroscope  and  its  applica¬ 
tions  in  the  article  “  Microscope,”  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 
published  hi  October,  1857  ; — 

“Among  the  Avonclers  of  microscopic  photography  not  the  least 
interesting  and  useful  are  the  fine  microscopic  portraits  taken  by 
Mr.  Dancer,  of  Manchester,  and  copies  of  monumental  inscriptions 
so  minute  that  the  figures  in  the  one,  and  the  letters  in  the  other, 
are  invisible  to  the  eye.  A  family  group  of  sevren  complete  portraits 
occupies  a  space  the  size  of  the  head  of  a  pin ;  so  that  ten  thousand 
single  portraits  could  be  included  in  a  square  inch.  They  are 
executed  upon  films  of  collodion  as  transparent  as  glass ;  so  that  a 
family  group  could  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  brooch,  a  locket,  or  a 
ring,  and  magnified  by  the  central  jeAvel,  cut  into  a  lens  sufficient  to 
exhibit  the  group  distinctly  Avhen  looked  into  or  held  up  to  the  light. 

“  Microscopic  copies  of  despatches  and  valuable  papers  and  plans 
might  be  transmitted  by  post,  and  secrets  might  be  placed  in  spaces 
not  larger  than  a  full  stop  or  a  small  blot  of  ink.”*  _  I 

ToAvards  the  end  of  1858  microscopic  photographs  excited  much 
interest  in  Paris,  AA'liere  I  had  sIioaa'ii  them  in  1857  ;  and  various 
methods  of  exhibiting  them  in  connection  Avitli  a  lens  or  lenses  Avere 
adopted  in  the  folloAving  year.  In  December,  1858,  M.  Marion  took 
out  a  patent  in  Avliich  the  photograph  Avas  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  tube, 
and  magnified  by  four  achromatic  lenses  placed  Avitliin  the  tube. 
M.  Dagron,  in  June,  1859,  took  out  a  patent  lor  a  different  method, 
in  Avhich  the  photograph  Avas  placed  at  the  end  of  a  brass  tube,  and 
the  lens  at  the  end  of  a  second  tube,  distinct  vision  being  obtained 
by  moving  the  lens-tube  Avitliin  the  other.  On  the  8tli  of  May,  1800, 
M.  Dagron  obtained  a  “  certificate  of  addition”  to  this  patent,  for  the 
method  iioav  in  use  of  placing  the  photographs  at  the  end  of  a  cylinder- 
lens  ;  and  he  proposed  to  put  this  little  microscope,  AA’itli  its  photo¬ 
graph  fixed  to  it,  in  brooches,  lockets,  rings,  &c.,  a.s  I  had  suggested 
to  Signor  Castellani  in  1857.  On  the  4tli  of  April,  1861,  M.  Mar- 
tinache  took  out  a  patent  for  another  construction,  in  Avhich  the 
photograph  \va  s  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  brass  tube  having  a  lens 
at  each  end,  the  lens  furthest  from  the  eye  kaxung  no  other  purpose 
than  to  throAv  light  on  the  photograph.  M.  Martinache  obtained  a 
“certificate  of  addition”  to  his  patent  on  the  7th  of  June,  1861. 
This  patent  Avas  supposed  to  be  an  invasion  on  that  of  M.  Dagron  , 
but  after  some  kvw  proceedings  had  taken  place,  M.  Dagron  purchased 
the  patent-right  of  M.  Martinache  for  <£1250. 

Although  M.  Dragon’s  method  of  applying  the  pliotomicroscope 
to  jeAvellery  exhibited  much  ingenuity,  and  xvas  doubtless  lus  oavii 
independent  idea,  it  Avas  not  deemed  of  sufficient  originality  to  en¬ 
title  him  to  the  exclusive  privilege  of  manufacturing  and  selling  tne 
instrument.  The  Parisian  opticians  xvere,  therefore,  induced  to  try 

*  Encycl.  Brit.  vol.  xiv.  p.  802. 
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he  validity  of  his  patent ;  and  having  learned  that  I  had  exhibited 
lie  photographs  in  the  same  way,  and  suggested  the  application  of 
he  instrument  to  jewellery,  they  succeeded  in  reducing  the  patent, 
d.  Dagron  appealed  against  this  decision,  on  the  ground  that  the 
lassage  which  we  have  quoted  from  the  article  “  Microscope,”  in 
he  Encyclopaedia,  Britannica,  was  not  sufficient  publication;  but  the 
:ourt  (the  Correctional  Tribunal  of  Paris)  rejected  the  appeal,  and 
ound  him  liable  in  the  expenses  of  the  process.  On  the  ground  that 
,1.  Dagron  had  acted  in  good  faith,  the  court  refused  to  give  damages 
o  the  liftcen  Parisian  opticians  whom  ho  had  interdicted  from  manu- 
acturing  the  photomicroscope. * 

In  the  course  of  this  process  the  cylinder  lens,  which  I  had  de- 
cribed  and  used  nearly  forty  years  ago,  is  called  a  Stanhope ;  but  I 
lave  learned  on  inquiry  that  Lord  Stanhope  never  proposed  a  piano - 
onvex  lens  of  such  thickness  that  its  anterior  focus  coincided  with 
ts  plane  side.f 

Since  the  manufacture  of  the  Photomicroscopiques  Bijoux  has 
>een  open  to  opticians  of  all  countries,  we  have  not  seen  or  heard 
if  any  remarkable  improvement  upon  them.  We  expect,  however, 
o  see  the  central  or  any  other  precious  stone  in  female  ornaments 
;o  constructed  as  a  photomicroscope,  that  the  observer  looks 
uto  its  central  facet  in  order  to  see  tbe  photograph  on  its 
nner  side.  If  the  ornament  should  consist  of  coloured  precious 
stones,  or  of  stones  not  sufficiently  deep  to  form  a  cylinder  lens,  the 
ens  might  be  made  of  diamond  or  New  Holland  topaz  or  quartz,  or 
•lass,  and  inserted  in  a  cylindrical  aperture  formed  hi  the  central 
acet  of  any  of  the  precious  stones. 

We  have  now  before  us  one  of  M.  Dagron’s  photomicroscopes, 
jontaining  a  photograph  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  sold  at  Messrs. 
Samuel  and  Dickson’s  for  one  shilling.  The  cylinder  lens  is  only 
me-thvrd  of  an  inch  long,  and  its  diameter  one-tenth  of  an  inch.  It 
s  placed  within  the  eye  end  of  an  ivory  tube  which  screws  into  a 
arger  piece,  so  as  to  resemble  a  minute  opera-glass.  The  larger  or 
jbject  end  has  an  aperture  of  one-tivelfth  of  an  inch,  and  the  smaller 
>r  eye  end  an  aperture  of  one-twenty  -fifth  of  an  inch,  through  which 
ive  see  the  portrait  as  large  and  distinct  as  if  it  were  an  oil  picture 
m  the  wall. 

In  the  pamphlet  of  M.  Dagron  to  which  we  have  referred,  he  has 
lescribed  the  very  ingenious  apparatus  by  which  he  executes  his 
microscopic  portographs,  and  the  whole  process  of  making  the  cylinder 
lens,  and  placing  the  photograph  on  its  plane  surface.  The  price  of 
i  complete  apparatus  is  only  T'4  10s. ;  and  as  he  supplies  cylinder 
lenses  for  the  small  sum  of  six  shillings  and  eight-pence  per  gross,  any 
of  our  photographers  may  add  to  their  profession  this  new  and  lucra- 
live  branch  of  it,  as  practised  so  generally  in  Paris.  Considering 
the  ingenuity  and  skill  which  M.  Dagron  has  displayed  in  the  con¬ 
traction  and  application  of  the  photomicroscope,  and  in  giving  the 
bcnelit  of  it  to  photographers  and  to  the  public  at  such  a  small 
expense,  we  cannot  but  regret  that  the  jury  of  the  Great  Exhibition 
did  not  honour  him  with  their  medal. 

David  Brewster,  K.H.,  F.R.S. 


THE  PRACTICE  OF  THE  TANNIN  PROCESS.: 

II. — The  Collodion. 

The  following  is  the  formula  for  two  ounces  of  the  bromo-iodised 
collodion : — 

Pure  sulphuric  ether,  sp.  gr.  *725  .  1  fluid  ounce. 

Pure  alcohol,  sp.  gr.  ’805  to  ’810  .  1  „ 

Dry  pyroxyline .  11  to  14  grains. 

Iodide  of  cadmium .  3  grains. 

Iodide  of  ammonium . . .  3  ,, 

Bromide  of  cadmium  or  ammonium .  4  „ 

Sulphuric  ether  of  the  above  strength  can  readily  be  obtained  at 
the  photographic  chemists’ ;  not  so  the  alcohol  of  805.  The  samples 
sent  out  nominally  of  that  strength  are  generally  nearer  -810  or  -812. 
If  the  alcohol  be  really  weaker  than  '810,  the  proportion  in  the  above 
formula  will  require  to  be  somewhat  lessened,  and  that  of  the  ether 
increased,  otherwise  the  collodion  flhn  would  be  too  tender  to  bear 
the  after  manipulations  without  a  preliminary  coating  of  gelatine — 
a  complication  tending  to  uncertainty,  and  which  should  never  be 
necessary  even  for  the  largest  plates.  When  the  collodion  is  in¬ 
tended  for  large  plates — say  12  X  10 — the  minimum  quantity  of  py¬ 
roxyline  (11  grains)  to  two  ounces  will  give  sufficient  body  to  the  flhn  ; 
but  for  smaller  plates  the  quantity  should  be  increased.  The  bro¬ 
mide  of  ammonium  in  the  iodiser  is  recommended  when  the  collo- 

*  An  account  of  this  trial  will  be  found  in  the  Monitcur  de  la  Photographic,  par 
Ernest  Lacan,  April,  18G2. 

t  M.  Dagron  calls  the  cylinder  lens  a  “Stanhope”  in  his  very  interesting  tract,  just 
published,  entitled  Photographic  Mici-oscopiqve,  p.  36,  Paris,  1SG4. 

t  Concluded  from  p.  4. 


dion  is  to  be  used  soon  after  making ;  it  is  not,  however,  so  conducive 
to  stability  as  the  cadmium  salt. 

Method  of  Preparation. — Put  into  a  perfectly  clean  and  dry  bottle 
first  the  mixed  iodides  and  bromide,  and  shake  them  up  with  the 
whole  proportion  of  alcohol  till  the}'  are  dissolved.  Then  add  the 
pyroxyline,  and  lastly  the  ether,  and  shake  till  solution  is  complete. 
If  the  pyroxyline  has  been  property  prepared  there  will  be  no  woolly 
fibres  left  undissolved,  but  merely  a  slight  cloudiness,  which  will 
entirety  subside  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  days,  leaving  the  super¬ 
natant  collodion  perfectly  clear  and  of  a  pale  sherry  tint  if  bromido 
of  ammonium  has  been  used  ;  but  it  usually  remains  colourless  for 
several  days  when  bromide  of  cadmium  has  been  added.  Should 
the  collodion  turn  quickly  to  a  port  wine  colour,  either  the  ether  lias 
become  ozonised  by  light  and  air,  or  acid  is  present.  If,  again,  this 
colour  is  after  some  days  re-absorbed  and  parity  or  entirely  disap¬ 
pears,  the  ether  has  not  only  been  ozonised,  but  either  it  or  the 
alcohol  contains  methyl.  As  soon  as  the  fine  particles  of  undis¬ 
solved  cotton  have  subsided,  the  upper  portion  may  be  decanted  off 
and  is  fit  for  use. 

III. — The  Nitrate  of  Silver  Bath. 

The  ordinary  bath  for  the  wet  processes  may  be  used,  and  if 
it  be  rendered  somewhat  more  acid  with  nitric  in  preference  to 
acetic  acid  there  will  be  less  sensitiveness,  but  greater  freedom 
from  chances  of  fogging  and  irregular  markings  during  develop¬ 
ment.  A  better  method  is  to  make  and  keep  a  bath  specialty  for 
tannin  plates,  since  a  little  over  acidity  would  injure  it  for  the  wet, 
although  conducive  to  certainty  in  the  dry  processes,  when  the 
conditions  of  exposure  have  been  property'  ascertained.  M3'  experi¬ 
ence  in  this  direction  is  that  the  bath  is  in  the  best  working  order 
when  a  piece  of  blue  litmus  paper,  previous!}'  soaked  for  a  minute 
or  two  in  distilled  water  and  then  immersed  in  the  nitrate  of  silver 
bath,  shows  a  decided  change  of  colour  towards  red  after  the  lapse 
of  from  five  to  ten  seconds.  If  it  turns  a  deep  red  before  five  seconds 
too  much  acid  is  present,  and  the  time  of  exposure  will  require  to  be 
necessarily  prolonged.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be  observed  that  an 
almost  colourless  collodion  excited  in  a  neutral  bath  will  often  yield 
a  fine  clear  negative  on  a  small  plate  after  an  extremely  short  expo¬ 
sure,  but  rarely  succeeds  satisfactorily'  on  a  large  scale  by'  any  method 
of  after  manipulation  yret  known  to  me. 

Considerably  longer  tune  than  usual  1x111  be  required  for  the  com¬ 
plete  sensitising  of  the  plate  in  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  arising  from 
the  large  proportion  of  bromide  in  the  collodion.  To  account  for  this 
it  would  appear  from  a  microscopic  examination  of  the  excited  film 
that  the  bromide  is  not  formed  therein  so  superficially  as  the  iodide  of 
silver,  but  is  evidently' diffused  throughout  its  whole  structure;  there¬ 
fore,  a  considerable  time  is  required  for  the  silver  solution  to 
penetrate  through  every  part  before  the  chemical  change  can  be 
completed.  A  strong  bath  shortens  the  time,  but  is  objectionable  in 
other  respects.  Thirty7  to  thirty-five  grains  to  the  ounce  is  a  good 
proportion. 

IV.  — Washing  the  Plate. 

When  removed  from  the  bath  allow  the  plate  to  drain  for  a  minute 
or  two  on  blotting-paper,  and  then  immerse  it  in  a  shallow  porce¬ 
lain  dish,  containing  distilled  or  filtered  rain  water,  till  the  next 
plate  is  sensitised.  No.  1  may  then  be  placed  in  another  dish  of 
the  same  land  of  water  to  make  room  for  No.  2.  The  after 
washing  should  be  completed  in  a  succession  of  baths,  containing 
ordinary  spring  water,  rather  than  under  the  tap,  which  is  often  the 
cause  of  some  uncertainty.  The  rule  to  be  kept  in  mind  is  this : — A 
tannin  qdate  cannot  he  too  much  washed — in  truth,  more  failures  can 
be  traced  to  imperfect  washing  than  to  all  other  causes  put  together: 
hence  Major  Russell’s  recommendation  to  cover  the  excited  film  with 
a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  sodiiun  to  remove  chemically'  the  last 
trace  of  free  nitrate  of  silver,  after  the  plates  have  passed  through  the 
distilled  water  baths,  gives  still  greater  security  in  this  respect. 
Whichever  plan  be  adopted  a  final  rinsing  with  [distilled  water  is  a 
great  protection  from  pinholes  in  the  negative. 

V.  — The  Tannin  Solution. 

From  eight  to  twelve  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water  will  usually’  be 
sufficient  for  negatives ;  a  smaller  proportion  answers  better  for 
printing  transparencies.  Dissolve  and  filter  twice  through  the  same 
filter.  No  alcohol  is  necessary’  unless  the  solution  refuses  to  flow 
over  the  plate  evenly.  In  that  case  one  drachm  of  alcohol  to  the 
ounce  of  solution  will  be  useful,  but  it  must  not  be  added  to  the 
tannin  till  after  filtration,  because  it  dissolves  some  resinous  matter, 
which  is  alway’s  present  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  article. 

After  the  plate  has  drained  for  a  minute  pom-  on  and  off  several 
times  sufficient  of  the  solution  to  cover  it  well,  and  stand  the  plate 
up  to  [dry  on  blotting-paper  in  a  dark  and  dry  cupboard.  After 
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twenty-four  hours  the  plates  may  be  stowed  away  in  well-dusted 
plate-boxes  for  use.  They  will  keep  thus  for  three  weeks  without  the 
slightest  deterioration ;  but,  if  they  are  to  be  kept  longer,  Dr.  Hill 
Norris’s  admirable  method  of  stowage  must  be  adopted. 

While  covering  the  plates  with  the  preservative  solution  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  allow  any  of  the  tannin  to  fall  into  the  dishes  when 
the  plates  are  being  washed,  otherwise  the  him,  unless  already  freed 
from  nitrate  of  silver,  will  be  discoloured  by  a  reduction  of  silver  and 
rendered  worthless.  For  the  same  reason,  after  coating  a  plate 
wash  off  every  trace  of  tannin  from  the  lingers  before  handling 
another  which  lias  not  already  been  perfectly  washed. 

Major  Russell,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  Tannin  Process,  recom¬ 
mends  the  washing  oft*  again  of  the  tannin  solution  immediately  after 
its  application.  In  my  experience  no  greater  sensitiveness  nor  cer¬ 
tainty  is  thereby  gained  ;  nevertheless  the  modification  is  very  con¬ 
venient,  as  the  excess  of  tannin  is  more  easily  removed  from  the  film, 
when  in  a  state  of  solution,  than  when  dry. 

The  time  of  exposure  I  calculate  to  be  from  six  to  ten  times  more 
than  would  be  required  for  wet  plates  prepared  from  the  same  collodion 
and  bath. 

VI. — The  Development. 

Run  a  camel’s -hair  brush,  dipped  in  Soehnee  varnish,  round 
the  collodionised  side  to  the  depth  of  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
from  the  edge  of  the  plate ;  then  moisten  the  whole  surface  with 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  spirits  of  wine  and  water;  and  afterwards, 
if  the  tannin  has  not  been  previously  removed,  wash  for  two  or 
three  minutes  under  a  gentle  stream  of  water,  and  finally  until  a 
small  quantit}-  of  distilled  water.  Develope  according  to  the  instruc¬ 
tions  given  in  the  last  edition  of  Russell’s  Tannin  Process. 

The  preceding  observations  on  my  experience  in  the  tannin  pro¬ 
cess,  with  a  view  to  simplicity  and  certainty,  may  be  relied  on  as 
trustworthy.  They  have  all  been  tested  and  verified  on  12  X  10 
plates,  for  the  reason  that  many  formulae  for  collodion  and  modes  of 
manipulation  which  often  succeed  well  on  a  small  scale  in  conferring 
higher  sensitiveness  have  failed  when  operations  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  on  larger  plates.  Probably  more  extended  experiment  with 
the  alkaline  developers  on  a  bromo-iodised  or  simply-iodised  collodion 
may  enable  us  to  explain  and  remove  the  causes  of  their  present  un¬ 
certainty,  and  to  render  tannin  as  sensitive  and  certain  as  the  ordi¬ 
nary  wet  process  with  iron  development.  In  the  meantime,  indications 
point  in  that  direction  for  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

George  Dawson,  M.A., 

Lecturer  on  Photography,  King's  College,  London. 


EXPLANATORY  REMARKS  ON  THE  TRIPLET  LENS.* 
Agreeably  with  a  request  made  by  the  Secretary  of  tliis  Society,  I  beg 
to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  rival  claims  set  up  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Goddard 
and  Mr.  Sutton  to  be  each  reputed  as  the  parent  of  that  particular 
lens  mentioned  in  the  report  by  your  Lens  Committee  (some  years 
ago)  as  producing  pictures  which  vrere  free  from  the  defect  known  as 
curvature  of  the  marginal  straight  lines. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  the  report  in  question  concluded  with 
the  following  remarks : — “  For  all  general  landscape  purposes,  either 
of  these  forms  of  lens  (i.e.,  the  ordinary  or  meniscus  and  the  Petzval 
or  orthoscopic  forms)  will  answer  wrell  if  carefully  made ;  but  for 
architectural  purposes  they  will  not  answer  so  well.  Sutton’s  triplet 
is  the  only  lens  we  have  been  able  to  procure  which  gives  perfect 
freedom  from  this  kind  of  distortion.”  The  latter  sentence  is  at 
present  the  casus  belli. 

In  the  elucidation  of  the  topic  twro  questions  arise  : — First,  What 
is  a  Sutton's  triplet?  and,  secondly  f  Is  the  lens  alluded  to  under 
that  name  in  the  report  really  entitled  to  be  so  designated? 

What,  then,  is  a  Sutton’s  triplet  ?  It  may  briefly  be  described  as 
consisting  of  a  tube  having  in  each  end  a  landscape  lens  (with  the 
flattest  sides  towards  each  other),  while  between  the  two  is  placed  a 
small  concave  lens  of  such  focal  length  as  wholly  or  nearly  to  neu¬ 
tralise  the  magnifying  power  of  one  of  the  landscape  lenses ;  hence, 
if  one  of  these  outer  lenses  be  removed,  the  remaining  two  will,  on 
being  looked  through,  present  an  appearance  nearly  similar  to  that 
of  a  piece  of  common  glass.  With  respect  to  the  central  concave 
lens,  Mr.  Sutton  recommended  that  it  should  be  made  of  rock  crystal— 
I  presume  because  he  thought  it  was  so  nearly  achromatic  as  not  to 
affect  the  result,  and  also  possibly  on  account  of  its  cheapness  as 
compared  with  a  similar  achromatic  lens.  I  now  submit  for  exami¬ 
nation  such  a  lens,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  mounted  its 
peculiarities  may  very  easily  be  noted. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  inquiry : — Was  the  lens  reported 
upon  by  the  committee  as  a  Sutton’s  triplet  really  entitled  to  be  so 
designated?  The  lens  in  question  was  exhibited  for  sale  in  the 
*  Head  at  a  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Scotland,  January  12,  18UI. 


establishment  of  an  optician  in  town,  and  was  by  him  lent  for  the 
purpose  of  being  tried  among  the  others.  I  am  not  aware  of  its 
haring  been  made  specially  tor  this  purpose.  Its  appearance  was 
such  as  to  arrest  attention,  being  unlike  the  other  view  lenses 
usually  seen.  It  bore  no  maker's  name ;  but  a  brief  examination 
sufficed  to  convince  me  that,  although  it  was  not  constructed  in 
exact  accordance  with  Mr.  Sutton's  description,  yet  the  modification 
seemed  so  slight  as  to  amply  justify  the  name  “  Sutton’s  triplet  ” 
being  applied  to  it — this  being  the  name  which  the  fond  parent 
bestowed  on  his  offspring  when  heralding  its  birth.  The  points  of 
resemblance  were  these.  The  front  and  back  lenses  were  similar  both 
in  respect  of  diameter  and  focus,  while  situated  between  the  two 
was  a  double  concave  lens,  smaller  in  diameter,  but  of  such 
a  focus  as  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  to  neutralise  either  of  them. 
The  foci  of  the  two  larger  lenses  may  not  have  been  mathematically 
identical,  as  they  were  not  rigorously  compared  with  each  other ; 
only — by  ordinary  inspection — they  appeared  to  be  so.  These  were 
the  points  of  coincidence  between  it  and  the  original  description  of 
Mr.  Sutton ;  and  I  appeal  to  those  present  if  the  resemblance 
I  be  not  sufficiently  marked  to  warrant  the  assertion  that  it  is 
:  Sutton’s  triplet,  by  whomsoever  made.  The  points  of  dis¬ 
similarity  are — that  the  small  concave  lens  was  not  exactly  mid¬ 
way  between  the  two  large  lenses,  but  was  placed  nearer  to 
the  front  lens  by  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  more  or  less.  The 
back  lens,  too,  instead  of  being  an  achromatic  meniscus,  was  a  single 
one.  Although  it  was  burnished  into  its  cell,  it  was  evident  from  its 
thinness  that  it  was  not  achromatic.  These  modifications  struck 
me  as  being  so  slight  as  not  in  the  least  to  affect  whatever  merit 
might  be  considered  as  being  attached  to  the  invention  of  the  triplet, 
for  it  seemed  to  be  made  so  essentially  on  the  principle  of  the  original 
triplet  that  both  at  that  time  and  at  the  present  moment  I  considered 
it  ungenerous  to  grudge  to  the  inventor  his  meed  of  praise.  So  much 
in  defence  of  the  name  given  to  the  lens.  Now  for  a  few  words 
about  its  maker. 

In  the  IMS.  of  the  report  transmitted  to  the  Journal  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  the  last  sentence  (quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this 
paper)  read  as  follows: — “  Sutton’s  triplet,  as  modified  and  constructed 
by  J.  T.  Goddard,  is  the  only  lens  we  have  been  able  to  procure 
which  gives  perfect  freedom,”  &c.  On  the  second  day  after  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  journal  containing  the  report,  I  wrote  a  somewhat 
long  letter  to  the  editor,  directing  Ins  attention,  among  other  things, 
to  that  omission.  That  letter  was  not  inserted— for  what  reason  I 
know  not;  but  from  a  statement  of  Mr.  Sutton’s,  that  some  of 
his  letters  have  “  come  to  grief”  instead  of  finding  then*  way  into  the 
hands  of  the  editor,  it  is  just  possible  that  the  letter  in  question  may 
have  shared  a  similar  fate. 

I  would  here  submit  tliis  question — Is  the  person  who,  while  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  general  principles  on  which  a  lens  is  constructed  modi¬ 
fies  its  curves,  perhaps  to  produce  some  real  or  fancied  improvement, 
entitled  to  rank  as  the  inventor  of  a  new  lens  ? 

On  a  recent  occasion,  when  reading  before  this  Society  Some 
Popular  Remarks  on  Portrait  Lenses,  I  had  ranged  on  the  table 
seven  half-plate  lenses  of  nearly  similar  foci,  but  the  curves  of  which 
were  widely  different.  Is  each  of  these  lenses  to  be  considered  a 
separate  invention  ?  Rather  are  not  all — in  so  far  as  they  differ  from 
Petzval’s  original  portrait  lens — only  mere  modifications  of  it'  ?  And 
why  should  any  other  principle  be  applied  to  the  now  numerous 
triplet  family  ?  On  the  principle  that  each  is  a  different  invention, 
then  it  must  be  granted  that  Sutton’s  triplet,  Goddard’s  triplet, 
Ross’s  triplet,  Dallmeyer’s  triplet,  and  every  other  triplet  manufac¬ 
tured  at  present  by  other  makers,  are  all  distinct  inventions,  instead 
of  being  regarded  as  modified  constructions  of  the  first  triplet. 

I  am  anxious  that  all  parties  should  be  fairly  dealt  with  in  tins 
matter,  and,  haring  measured  out  justice  to  Mr.  Sutton,  I  am 
desirous  to  express  how  much  I  appreciate  Mr.  Goddard  s  efforts  to 
improve  the  original  construction  ot  the  triplet  lens  ;  for  I  know  of  no 
one  who  has  made  more  strenuous  efforts  to  overcome  the  distortion  so 
long  complained  of  in  our  view  lenses,  and  I  well  recollect  that,  on  the 
occasion  when  the  trial  of  lenses  was  made,  among  all  the  Petzval  or 
orthoscopic  class  of  lenses  there  was  none  which  gave  me  at  least  so 
much  satisfaction  as  the  one  made  and  furnished  by  Mr.  Goddard,  and 
which  subsequently  became  the  property  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Burnett.  With 
respect  to  the  triplet  alluded  to  as  having  been  made  by  Mr.  Goddard, 
,1  had  afterwards  ample  opportunity  of  becoming  intimately  acquainted 
with  its  merits ;  for,  previous  to  the  death  of  Miss  Taylor,  artist 
who  had  become  its  owner,  and  by  whom  many  beautiful  landscapes 
with  figures  (exhibited  at  one  of  this  Society’s .  Exlubitions)  were 
taken  by  its  means — it  became  my  property.  During  the  time  I  had  it 
I  frequently  took  liberties  with  its  construction.  Some  of  these  were 
as  follow : — Finding  that  when  the  stop  was  placed  outside  the  outer 
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lens,  as  intended  by  its  maker,  there  was  sometimes  a  tendency  to 
what  is  usually  called  “  flare  ”  on  the  plate,  I  often  inserted  a  cardboard 
stop  lined  with  black  velvet  behind  the  small  central  concave  lens. 
This  was  such  an  improvement  that  I  eventually  confined  the  stop 
to  that  position.  I  had  two  achromatic  lenses  a  little  shorter  in  focus 
than  the  front  one,  and  these  I  had  mounted  so  as  to  have  one  of 
them  substituted  for  the  front  lens  when  I  wished  to  shorten  the  focus. 
I  sometimes,  too,  tried  the  effect  of  using  an  achromatic  lens  instead 
of  the  back  one,  which  was  non-achromatic ;  and  these,  together 
with  some  other  temporary  modifications  made  by  some  friends  and 
myself,  convinced  us  that  considerable  liberties  might  be  taken  with 
its  original  construction  without  seriously  affecting  the  result. 

J.  T.  Taylor. 


SYSTEMATIC  . SAVING  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  RESIDUES. 
All  the  silver  which  can  be  profitably  saved  on  the  large  scale 
may  be  obtained  from  the  under-mentioned  “  waste,”  which  is  best 
collected  and  prepared  for  assay  in  the  manner  now  to  be  described. 

DEVELOPING  WASTE. 

Develope  the  picture,  and  work  up  the  density,  if  necessary,  with 
pyrogallic  acid  and  nitrate  of  silver,  over  a  common  bowl  or  basin, 
allowing  the  droppings  and  first  washings  of  the  plate  to  fall  into  it. 
When  the  basin  is  full  it  should  be  emptied  into  a  large  open  vessel 
kept  for  the  purpose,  in  which  the  muddy  fluid  is  allowed  to  stand 
over  night,  and  in  the  morning  the  clear  liquid  is  poured  off  from 
the  dark  sediment  which  will  have  settled  at  the  bottom.  The  pre¬ 
cipitate  is  the  only  valuable  portion ;  the  liquid  may  be  thrown 
away.  After  pouring  off  the  fluid  from  the  sediment  each  morning, 
the  latter  may  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  vessel  and  the  next 
day’s  waste  thrown  in,  and  the  whole  then  treated  as  before.  When 
the  amount  of  dark  precipitate  becomes  inconveniently  bulky,  it 
should  be  thrown  on  a  cloth  to  drain,  then  squeezed,  and  dried  in 
any  convenient  way. 

On  no  account  should  fixing  solution — whether  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  or  hyposulphite  of  soda— be  allowed  to  mix  with  develop¬ 
ing  waste. 

PRINTING  WASTE. 

1.  Droppings  from  Sensitised,  Sheets. — These  may  be  collected  by 
placing  an  egg-cup — a  dozen  of  which  may  be  purchased  for  a  mere 
trifle — under  each  sheet.  The  droppings  may  be  thrown  into  a 
general  reservoir  and  precipitated  by  common  salt,  as  directed  under 
2.  The  droppings  should  never  be  returned  to  the  bath. 

2.  Print  Washings. — When  the  print  comes  out  of  the  frame  it 
should  be  cut  down  to  nearly  the  required  size,  and  the  cuttings 
thrown  into  a  bag  to  await  further  treatment,  The  print  itself  is 
washed  in  the  usual  way,  and  to  the  washing  is  added  a  strong  solu¬ 
tion  of  common  salt,  until  all  the  silver  is  tlirown  down  as  white 
chloride.  This  is  ascertained  by  allowing  the  whole  to  stand  for  an 
hour  or  so.  If  then  to  the  clear  liquid  a  little  salt  solution  be  added, 
no  white  precipitate  ought  to  be  produced ;  if  a  cloud  is  formed  all 
the  silver  has  not  been  thrown  down,  therefore  more  salt  should  be 
added.  After  stirring  well,  and  allowing  the  whole  to  rest  for  some 
time,  the  clear  liquid  may  be  poured  off,  and  the  sediment  should  be 
thrown  into  an  earthenware  basin  and  there  allowed  to  accumulate. 
When  sufficient  has  been  collected  it  should  be  thrown  on  a  cloth, 
allowed  to  drain,  then  squeezed,  and  finally  dried  in  an  earthenware 
dish,  heated  either  in  an  oven  or  on  the  hob  of  an  ordinary  fireplace. 
An  iron  pot  should  be  avoided.  When  thorouglily  dry,  the  “  chlo¬ 
rides”  are  ready  for  assay  and  reduction. 

3  .  Toning  Residues. — Gold  can  be  thrown  down  as  a  dark-brown 
precipitate  of  sulphide  from  these  solutions  by  means  of  the  liver  of 
sulphur  (carefully  avoiding  excess),  as  recommended  in  the  next 
paragraph.  The  precipitate  should  be  allowed  to  accumulate,  and 
then  dried  off  as  usual. 

4.  Old  Fixing  Bath. — Solution  of  liver  of  sulphur  is  added  until 
a  black  precipitate  ceases  to  be  formed.  This  is  known  by  allowing 
the  mixture  to  settle,  and  then  testing  the  clear  supernatant  liquid 
by  adding  a  drop  of  the  solution  of  sulpiride.  If  a  precipitate  falls, 
more  liver  of  sulphur  must  be  cautiously  added,  as  an  excess  should 
be  avoided.  In  this  way  all  the  silver  and  gold  which  may  be  pre¬ 
sent  are  thrown  down  as  sulphides.  These  may  be  allowed  to  accu¬ 
mulate,  and  then  collected  and  dried  as  already  described.  Old 
“hypo”  baths  often  deposit  sulpiride  of  silver  on  standing.  When 
this  occurs  the  “  mud’  should  be  saved  by  simply  collecting  on  a 
filter,  and  preserving  for  subsequent  reduction. 

6.  Paper  Cuttings.— The  trimmings  of  prints  before  mounting, 
the  clippings  made  after  taking  them  from  tire  printing-frame,  and 
used-up  filters  should  be  collected  in  bags  kept  for  the  purpose.  If, 
for  convenience  of  carriage,  &c.,  it  be  wished  to  reduce  these  to  ashes, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  place  them  loosely  in  an  ordinary  empty 


grate  and  set  fire  to  the  papers,  which  ahvays  burn  very  easily ;  the 
combustion  should  be  kept  up  by  adding  fresh  paper  until  the  whole 
is  consumed.  The  residue  should  be  allowred  to  smoulder  until  an 
ash  of  an  uniform  grey  colour  is  produced.  A  fire-place  with  too. 
strong  a  draught  must  be  avoided,  as  some  ashes  might  be  carried  up 
the  chimney. 

OLD  NITRATE  OF  SILVER  BATHS. 

All  the  silver  may  be  recovered  from  old  nitrate  baths  by  pre¬ 
cipitating  with  common  salt  and  drying  the  chloride  so  produced 
as  already  directed. 

KAOLIN. 

The  best  mode  of  extracting  silver  from  kaolin  is  to  pour  over  each 
pound  of  the  clay,  placed  in  an  earthenware  vessel,  its  own  wreight 
of  strong  nitric  acid,  diluted  with  half  its  volume  of  water.  This 
is  allowed  to  digest  at  a  moderate  temperature  for  twenty-four  hours ; 
then  add  half  a  gallon  of  water,  stir  well,  and  allow  the  kaolin  to 
settle ;  next  pour  off  the  liquid,  and  finally  precipitate  all  the  silver 
from  it  with  common  salt.  The  kaolin,  when  well  washed  with 
water,  is  fit  for  use. 

We  place  these  simple  directions  before  the  readers  of  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography,  not  on  account  of  any  novelty  in 
the  mode  of  preparing  residues  which  they  contain — as  the  subject 
has  been  already  well  treated  by  Mr.  England  and  others — but  sim¬ 
ply  for  the  purpose  of  giving  concise  directions  for  saving  gold  and 
silver  residues,  such  as  any  photographer  may  immediately  put  in 
practice  in  his  own  laboratory,  without  incurring  additional  cost  and 
but  a  very  small  amount  of  trouble.  Emerson  J.  Reynolds. 


LANTERN  FOR  TAKING  PORTRAITS  AT  NIGHT,  BY 
ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT.* 

At  the  approach  of  winter  it  becomes  necessary  to  consider  the 
means  necessary  for  producing  portraits  at  all  hours  of  the  day  or 
night,  especially  in  those  countries  where  the  fight  becomes  weak. 
I  have  previously  described  the  arrangements  with  wrliich  I  have 
succeeded  when  using  an  artificial  preparation. 

For  some  time  past  I  have  used  for  the  production  of  a  very  high 
temperature  a  small  furnace  arranged  in  the  fire-place  of  my  room. 
Being  on  the  ground  floor  I  have  a  draught  of  sixty-two  feet,  and  all 
the  air  being  obliged  to  pass  through  the  furnace  the  combustion  is 
consequently  very  rapid.  In  order  to  obtain  the  highest  possible 
temperature  I  use — instead  of  coke,  which  agglutinates  in  the  form 
of  clinkers — the  graplfite  employed  in  making  battery  cells.  The 
first  day  the  bars  of  my  furnace  wrere  melted ;  the  second  day  another 
set  of  bars  underwent  the  same  treatment ;  finally,  I  placed  on  the 
bottom  of  the  stove  some  large  bars  so  that  scarcely  any  grating  was 
formed,  the  fuel  itself  acting  as  a  grating  so  efficiently  that,  when  m}T 
furnace  was  in  good  action,  the  incandescence  was  so  splendid  as  to 
illuminate  the  lower  part  of  the  chamber  most  brilliantly.  It  was  this 
that  gave  me  the  idea  of  obtaining  portraits  by  night,  by  mixing  a 
stream  of  oxygen  with  the  air  entering  the  furnace.  When  the  fur¬ 
nace  is  fed  by  air  alone  its  fight  is  equal  to  the  fight  of  one  hundred 
candles ;  but,  with  the  addition  of  oxygen,  it  may  be  made  equal  to 
a  thousand. 

To  construct  a  lantern  of  tins  land  it  is  necessary,  by  means  of 
iron  pipes,  to  place  the  closed  chimney  on  a  ground  floor  in  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  fireplace,  previously  placed  in  suitable  relation  to 
a  parabolic  reflector,  as  I  have  previously  explained.  This  fireplace 
should  be  composed  of  a  grating  of  refractory  clay  resting  on  a  cast 
iron  cylinder  with  two  compartments — the  inside  cylinder  allowing 
the  flame  to  pass,  and  the  outside  one  being  the  reservoir  of  oxygen, 
which  here  finds  egress  through  a  score  of  little  holes  about  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  in  front  of  the  fireplace.  This  hearth 
should  be  protected  by  a  slab  of  refractory  earth,  leaving  on  the 
oxygen  side  a  circular  opening  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
by  which  the  air  penetrates  to  the  fuel  by  the  draught  of  the  chim¬ 
ney,  drawing  with  it  the  oxygen  gas,  which  gradually  escapes  from 
the  reservoir. 

To  produce  oxygen  without  using  a  gasometer,  a  cast-iron  pot,  half 
filled  with  a  mixture  of  equal  weights  of  chlorate  of  potash  and 
oxide  of  manganese,  is  arranged  on  the  fire  of  the  hearth  from  top  to 
bottom.  This  pot  bears  a  conducting  tube  which  has  to  be  attached 
to  the  oxygen  reservoir  by  means  of  a  caoutchouc  tube,  and  viien  it 
has  supplied  its  gas  it  may  be  replaced  by  another. 

By  the  use  of  this  apparatus  a  brilliant  and  very  photographic 
light  is  obtained,  proceeding  from  the  illumination,  which  will  be  at 
its  maximum  at  the  surface  of  the  carbon  arranged  in  a  dome  shape 
on  the  clay  grating,  and  receiving  the  reverberation  of  the  cover.  If 
the  grating  begins  to  melt,  some  pebbles  should  be  placed  between 
it  and  the  carbon. 

v  From  La  Lumiere. 
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The  cast-iron  pots  for  making  oxygen  gas  are  those  with  a  rim, 
containing  about  two  gallons.  The  making  of  oxygen  gas  is  not  at¬ 
tended  with  any  danger.  The  powdered  manganese  is  intended  to 
moderate  the  action  attendant  on  its  disengagement,  which  always 
becomes  very  active  towards  the  end,  because  the  chlorate  passes  at 
first  into  the  state  of  perchlorate,  and  at  the  end  this  perchlorate  is 
decomposed  with  great  vehemence  if  the  fire  is  not  very  moderate. 
In  the  actual  arrangement,  the  source  of  heat  being  very  far  off,  its 
effect  will  always  be  very  regular  ;  and,  the  escape  of  oxygen  taking 
place  -through  a  great  number  of  very  large  holes,  little  more  can 
happen  from  the  final  effervescence  of  a  pot  than  a  considerable  in¬ 
crease  in  the  intensity  of  the  heat. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  first  fire  is  lighted  with  coals  from  the  bread 
oven,  and  that  the  carbon  is  from  time  to  time  heaped  up  and  raked 
over  to  clear  out  the  few  cinders  which  are  formed. 

With  such  a  lantern  as  above  described,  lighting  equal  to  a  thou¬ 
sand  candles,  and  with  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  walls  around  the 
reflector  covered  with  bright  blue  calico,  portraits  may  be  taken  at 
night  more  rapidly  than  in  an  ordinary  glass-room  during  the  day. 


PRINTING  OF  POSITIVES 

By  Means  of  Peroxalate  [of  Iron. 

Ix  a  recent  number  of  the  Bulletin  Beige  tie  la  Photographic  the 
following  process  for  the  production  of  positive  proofs  is  given  by 
I)r.  van  Monckhoven  : — 

Make  a  solution  of  double  peroxalate  of  iron  and  ammonia,  the 
strength  being  about  180  or  185  grains  of  the  salt  to  the  ounce  of 
water.  This  is  to  be  prepared  and  kept  carefully  protected  from 
ordinary  light,  which  decomposes  it.  Upon  a  sufficiency  of  this 
solution,  placed  in  a  convenient  dish,  float  for  five  minutes  each 
sheet  of  paper  sized  with  gelatine,  the  smooth  sides  being  pre¬ 
viously  marked.  English-made  paper  is  preferable  for  this  purpose. 
Drain  and  dry  in  the  dark. 

The  paper  is  to  bo  exposed  under  a  negative  for  from  four  to 
eight  minutes,  according  to  intensity  of  the  light,  &c.  On  removal 
from  the  pressure-frame  the  impression  is  slightly  visible,  being 
paler  than  the  surrounding  yellowish  ground.  The  proof  is  to  be 
placed  on  a  sheet  of  bibulous  paper,  and  rubbed  rapidly  over  with  a 
tuft  of  cotton  (or  better  still  a  Buckle’s  brush)  dipped  in  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  (25  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water).  The  image 
at  once  appears,  and,  if  the  exposure  has  been  well-timed,  is  of  a 
beautiful  purple  colour.  After  washing  in  water,  the  proof  is  to  be 
fixed  by  immersion  for  ten  minutes  in  a  solution  of  sulphocyanide 
of  potassium  (45  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water),  to  which  a  trace  of 
chloride  of  gold  and  sodium  has  been  previously  added,  so  that  the 
fixing  and  toning  proceed  simultaneously.  The  proof  is  then  washed 
in  three'  or  four  changes  of  water. 

Instead  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  for  development  of  the 
image,  one  of  chloride  of  gold  may  be  substituted,  in  which  case  the 
image  appears  of  a  violet  colour,  and  the  proof  requires  only  simple 
washing  in  water  to  fix  it. 

To  Prepare  the  Double  Peroxalate  of  Iron  and  Ammonia. 

Take  crystals  of  sulphate  of  iron  about  the  size  of  peas  and  put  to 
them  a  little  nitric  acid  ;  they  will  dissolve  with  disengagement  of 
acrid  fumes. 

Slight  elevation  of  temperature  favours  the  reaction.  It  is  necessary 
to  add  sufficient  acid  to  transform  the  crystals  into  a  yellow  liquid,  but 
not  to  have  it  in  excess.  Dilute  with  water  and  filter,  then  add  a  hot 
solution  of  hydrate  of  barytes,  being  careful  to  leave  an  excess  of  the 
iron  salt.  A  red  precipitate  will  be  formed  consisting  of  a  mixture  of 
hydrate  of  barytes  and  peroxide  of  iron.  Wash  the  precipitate  with 
plenty  of  water  seven  or  eight  times,  then  transfer  it  to  a  porcelain 
capsule,  apply  heat,  and  add,  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  binoxalate 
of  ammonia.  The  precipitate  gradually  decolorises,  becoming  white. 
Filter,  and  throw  away  the  precipitate,  reserving  the  liquid,  which  is  a 
solution  of  the  double  oxalate  of  peroxide  of  iron  and  ammonia; 
evaporate  and  crystallise.  The  substance  being  decomposed  by  ordi¬ 
nary  light,  these  operation^  must  be  performed  in  obscurity  or  noil- 
actinic  light. 

PiioToouAriiY  in  Spain. — The  first  new  Spanish  journal,  El  TropagcubP 
dr.  In  Fotografia,  published  at  Madrid,  to  which  we  called  attention  some 
few  weeks  since,  appears  to  have  been  well  received.  The  fifth  number 
(published  fortnightly)  contains  several  original  articles  of  merit,  and  a 
well-considered  resume  of  papers  published  and  events  chronicled  in  the 
English  and  other  foreign  photographic  journals.  Mr.  Sutton’s  paper, 
read  before  the  Glasgow  Society  in  November  last,  and  Mr.  Smith’s 
account  of  the  recently-discovered  early  photographs,  arc  both  reprinted. 
On  tho  latter  subject  the  editor  makes  some  editorial  remarks,  to  which 
we  may  probably  havo  occasion  to  refer. 


VIEWS  OF  SWITZERLAND  AND  SAVOY. 

Photographed  by  W.  England. 

Din.  England  having  already  conducted  us  to  tho  picturesque  parts  of 
Canada,  familiarised  us  with  tho  aspect  of  out-of-door  life  in  the  metro¬ 
polis  of  France,  and  made  us  intimately  acquainted  with  every  nook  and 
cornel’  of  the  Great  Intel-national  Exhibition  of  1862,  now  offers  himself 
as  our  “guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,”  in  making  a  tour  through  Switz¬ 
erland,  and  a  very  capital  guide  we  find  him  to  be.  We  perceive,  by  the  wn  v 
that  the  stereographs  before  us  arc  produced  “  under  the  special  patron¬ 
age  of  the  Alpine  Club,”  the  members  of  which  association  no  doubt  look 
upon  them  somewhat  in  the  same  light  as  that  in  which  the  veteran  warrior 
“  fights  his  battles  o’er  again.”  There  arc  very  many  persons  to  whom 
this  series  will  be  highly  acceptable,  including  of  course  all  who  have 
been  and  all  who  want  to  go  to  Switzerland ;  and  amongst  the  latter 
how  many  there  aro  who  never  will  go  there,  debarred  from  the  coveted 
gratification  by  the  calls  of  business,  by  sickness  or  other  infirmity,  or- 
by  the  imperative  tyranny  of  want  of  means !  A  portion  at  least  of 
these  unhappy  ones  may  now  mitigate  in  some  measure  tho  constraint 
of  circumstances.  This  timo  Mahomet  cannot  go  to  the  mountain,  so  the 
mountain  has  been  brought  to  Mahomet — tho  prophet,  in  the  present 
instance,  being  symbolically  representative  of  Brown,  Jones,  Robinson, 
and  Co.  But  it  is  timo  for  us  (that  is  to  say  B.,  J.,  R.,  and  Co.)  to  sec  what 
mountains  Dir.  England  has  brought  to  us,  that  we  may  get  up  our  store 
of  “small  talk  ”  about  those  “lovely  Swiss  valleys  and  mountain  peaks,” 
in  order  that  we  may  have  the  better  chance  of  winning  the  attention  of 
the  pretty  girls  with  whom  we  hope  to  dance  at  the  numerous  parties 
to  which  avc  (B.,  J.,  It.,  and  Co.)  have  been  invited  this  winter. 

No.  2  is  a  View  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and 

No.  6,  a  View  of  Geneva  and  the  Lake.  In  both  are  to  be  seen 
numerous  pleasure  boats,  with  and  without  awnings,  in  waiting  for  occu¬ 
pants  :  one  or  two  are  being  propelled  over  the  mirror-like  waters  of  tho 
lake,  each  by  a  couple  of  sturdy  rowers.  Both  aro  pleasing  views,  but  in 
the  last-named  there  is  more  of  local  interest, — tho  row  of  substantial 
edifices  on  the  quay,  is  backed  by  the  town  on  rising  ground,  with  the  out¬ 
lines  of  the  hills  in  the  distance.  In  tho  foreground  is  a  group  of  boat¬ 
men  lounging  on  the  pebbly  quay,  and  a  huge  dog  stretched  at  full 
length  basking  in  the  bright  sunshine.  One  boat  has  a  couplo  of  slender 
masts,  to  which  are  attached  sprit-sails  ;  and  wo  notice  that  the  oars,  or 
rather  skulls,  of  the  rowing  boats  are  not  “shipped”  as  they  would  ho 
in  England,  but  arc  hanging  obliquely  in  the  water,  attached  by  cords  to 
the  rowlocks. 

No.  13,  The  Castle  of  Chillon,  is  a  subject  with  which  everybody  is 
more  or  less  familiar,  from  having  seen  engravings  and  drawings  of  it 
ad  infinitum;  but  avc  question  Avhothcr  any  represent  it  so  vividly  as  tho 
stereograph  before  us. 

No.  27,  tho  Gorge  of  Sallanches,  in  Savoy ,  is  one  of  those  charming 
ravines  with  Avhich  the  district  abound.?,  with  a  mountain  stream  foaming 
OArer  the  rocks  in  a  series  of  miniature  cascades,  with  the  luxuriant  feathery 
A’Cgetation  clothing  the  rugged  crags,  and  uniting  Avith  the  sterner  features 
to  form  a  scene  of  beauty.  We  scarcely  think  the  water  in  this  picture 
so  transparent  as  Ave  could  desire,  and  not  comparable  with  some  other 
specimens  in  this  series. 

We  must  not  leave  Sallanches  without  visiting  the  Church,  especially 
as  in  No.  28  we  find  the  A'ieAv  of  the  Interior.  Now,  excellent  as  is  the 
photography,  it  does  not  strike  one  so  forcibly  until  it  is  seen  in  the 
stereoscope,  in  which  instrument  the  long  perspective  culminating  in  the 
high  altar,  the  arched  roof  elaborately  decorated  Avith  paintings  of 
scriptural  subjects,  and  the  graceful  chandeliers  depending  at  regular 
interA-als,  show  to  great  advantage. 

Nos.  38  and  39  exhibit  that  Avondrous  phenomenon  tho  DIer  de  Glace; 
the  latter  being  a  general  a-Rav  from  DIontamrert,  the  former  shoAving 
as  it  were  a  portion  of  its  intimate  structure.  These  are  certainly"  amongst 
the  most  interesting  of  the  sei’ies. 

No.  41,  L’ Aiguille  du  Dru,  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  needle-like  peak, 
and  around  it  are  clinging  a  feAv  fleecy"  clouds.  Similarly"  adorned  is 
Le  Dome  de  Goute,  No.  43,  and  in  addition  there  is  a  charming  thicket 
of  fir  trees  in  the  valley". 

No.  50,  DIont  Blanc  from  the  Tete  Noir  Road,  is  a  A"ery  trying  subject 
for  the  photographer — dark  green  foliage  in  close  proximity-  to  unsullied 
snow ;  y-et  for  all  that  there  is  but  little  to  which  Ave  can  object  on  the 
score  of  exposure. 

A  charming  view  is  that  doAvn  the  long  fertile  valley  as  seen  from  the 
bank  ov-erlooking  The  Toaver  of  the  Old  Chateau  at  Martigny,  No.  55. 

At  Zermatt  several  of  the  most  celebrated  peaks  are  illustrated,  in¬ 
cluding  DIont  Cera-in,  No.  65 ;  the  DIatterhorn,  No.  G6 ;  and  DIonte 
Rosa,  No.  67 ;  and  also  The  Village  of  St.  Nicholas,  No.  73,  in  the 
Zermatt  ATalleyr. 

In  No.  79  we  har-e  a  view  of  Interlaken  and  the  Jungfrau  ;  and  in 
No.  89  a  most  charming  A-iew  of  the  Wetteriiorn  and  the  valley  of 
Grindenavold.  No.  90  is  a  nearer  Anew  of  the  same  mountain,  with  a 
chalet  in  the  foreground. 

Nos.  98  and  99  are  both  A-iews  of  the  A-alley  of  Lauterbrunnen — both 
beautiful,  the  first  named  especially  so ;  and  No.  103  exhibits  the 
Stabbach  Fall  in  the  same  A-alley. 
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But  of  the  whole  series  of  these  views  there  is  not  one  more  exquisite — 
indeed  we  may  truly  assert  none  so  exquisite — as  the  Lower  Fall  of 
Reichenbach,  No.  104,  which  is  a  perfect  triumph  of  photographic  art. 
The  graceful  composition  of  the  subject,  the  beauty  of  the  foliage,  the 
transparency  of  the  falling  water  and  meandering  stream,  the  veil  of  fine 
spray  thrown  up  by  the  cascade,  and  the  telling  atmospheric  effects,  con- 
bine  to  form  a  whole  that  few  will  fail  to  appreciate. 

We  shall  conclude  our  reference  to  particular  slides  by  naming  No.  121, 
the  Chateau  of  Ober-often,  on  the  lake  of  Thun;  No.  122,  Panorama 
of  Thun  ;  and  No.  127,  the  Suspension  Bridge  at  Fribourg,  as  being  par¬ 
ticularly  noteworthy — the  panorama  of  Thun  is  so  in  a  pre-eminent  degree . 

To  say  that  Mr.  England  has  worked  with  his  usual  skill  is  but  accord¬ 
ing  faint  justice  to  him  ;  he  has  done  more,  he  has  brought  his  usual  skill 
to  bear  upon  the  various  improvements  in  the  practice  of  photography 
that  have  been  developed  during  the  last  twelve  months.  As  we  have 
already  hinted  in  our  notice  of  some  of  the  slides,  he  has  had  to  contend 
with  some  trying  subjects,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  these 
views  on  the  whole  superior  to  any  of  the  same  districts  that  we  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining.  There  are  no  glaring  white  patches 
supposed  to  represent  snow,  but  masses  of  soft  pearly  greys,  produced  by 
the  delicately-tinted  shading  on  the  white  surface  ;  no  leaden  skies,  as 
we  have  too  often  been  obliged  to  bo  contented  with  in  snow  scenes ;  yet 
the  skies  are  not  erroneously  whiter  than  the  snow,  but  bear  their  due 
gradation  of  tone.  Here  and  there  the  surface  reflection  of  some  water  in 
the  valleys  is  a  trifle  too  hard  for  effect ;  but  when  this  fault  occurs  it  is 
when  heavy  masses  of  green  foliage  are  in  close  proximity.  In  a  word, 
the  subjects  are  well  chosen,  the  execution  has  done  justice  to  them, 
and  the  photography  is  as  nearly  perfection  as  possible. 


A  MANUAL  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMISTRY. 

By  T.  F.  Hardvich. 

Seventh  Edition.  Edited  by  George  Dawson  and  E.  A.  Hadow. 

London:  John  Churchill,  New  Burlington  Street. 

The  fact  of  a  seventh  edition  of  this  (to  photographers)  invaluable  work 
having  been  demanded,  is  of  itself  sufficient  evidence  of  the  high  estima¬ 
tion  in  which  it  is  held  by  the  public.  The  author  of  this  work — who  has 
himself  revised  no  less  than  six  former  editions,  each  one  superior  to  its 
predecessor — has,  as  our  readers  are  well  aware,  transferred  his  energies 
to  the  fulfilment  of  still  higher  duties;  hence  it  became  necessary  when  a 
seventh  edition  was  called  for  to  enlist  the  services  of  others  than  the 
author,  in  order  to  follow  out  the  principle  laid  down  by  him  of  always 
bringing  up  each  succeeding  edition  of  the  -work  to  the  standard  of 
photographic  science  at  the  time  of  its  issue.  In  selecting  the  two  gentle¬ 
men  whose  names  aro  appended  as  editors  of  the  present  edition,  the 
publisher  has  shown  much  discrimination.  Mr.  Dawson  now  fills  the 
office  of  Lecturer  on  Photography,  formerly  held  by  Mr.  Hardwich,  and 
Mr.  Hadow  is  an  esteemed  associate  and  early  fellow-labourer  with  the 
same  at  King’s  College.  It  is  satisfactory  to  us,  and  will  no  doubt  be  so 
to  the  public,  to  know  that  no  profane  hands  have  meddled  with  a  work 
which  all  regard  as  belonging  to  the  classical  literature  of  photography ; 
but  that  the  present  editors  undertook  their  task  in  a  loving  spirit  and 
with  the  full  sanction  of  the  author.  Indeed,  so  thoroughly  conservative 
has  been  the  principle  upon  which  they  have  worked  that  we  arc  con¬ 
vinced  they  have  taken  fewer  liberties  with  the  text  than  Mr.  Hardwich 
would  have  done  had  he  again  dealt  with  it ;  not  that  wc  would  insinuate 
the  existence  of  any  supineness  on  the  part  of  the  present  editors,  but  to 
show  that  they  have  acted  upon  the  sage  advice — “Prove  all  things:  hold 
fast  that  which  is  good.” 

The  seventh  edition  contains  some  two  dozen  pages  more  than  its  next 
predecessor,  so  that  the  work  has  still  continued  to  increase  somewhat  in 
size ;  but  this  is  not  by  any  means  a  measure  of  the  extent  of  new  matter, 
because  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  practical  division  of  the  work  has 
been  re-written  in  order  to  introduce  such  novelties  of  manipulation,  &c., 
as  have  been  found  improvements  in  practice.  We  may,  therefore,  regard 
this  portion  of  the  book  as  a  sort  of  photographers’  “  Coke  upon  Littleton.” 

A  re-arrangement  of  the  order  of  the  several  divisions  of  the  work  has 
been  made — Part  I.  being  devoted  to  the  outlines  of  general  chemistry, 
Tart  II.  to  the  theory  of  the  photographic  processes,  Part  III.  to  the  practice 
of  photography  upon  collodion,  and,  lastly,  there  is  added  a  useful  appendix, 
together  with  a  copious  index,  which  last-named  is  of  the  greatest  value  to 
those  having  occasion  to  refer  frequently  to  the  different  parts  of  the  work. 
Now',  although  this  arrangement  is  no  doubt  more  in  accordance  with  pro¬ 
priety  of  sequence  than  any  other,  it  is  not  one  that  we  should  have  chosen ; 
because  we  have  always  found  that  in  teaching  it  is  much  easier  to  convey 
information  by  placing  practice  before  theory.  We  teach  a  learner  what 
to  do,  and  then  we  explain  to  him  wffiy  he  is  to  do  it.  However,  this  is  a 
matter  of  comparatively  little  moment,  as  the  divisions  of  the  work  being 
so  very  marked  it  is  easy  enough  to  commence  the  study  of  any  one  of 
them  first. 

Wc  confess  to  some  littlo  regret  in  not  finding  in  the  new  edition 
more  than  a  casual  reference  to  the  improvements  in  the  tannin  process 
made  of  late  by  Major  Russell,  especially  as  regards  alkaline  develop¬ 
ment  ;  nor  to  Dr.  Kemp’s  excellent  suggestions  for  dry -plate  photography ; 


nor  to  the  very  convenient  and  effective  modification  of  Mr.  Fothergill’s 
original  formula,  in  which  the  albumen  is  combined  with  the  silver  oxide 
prior  to  its  application  to  the  plate.  It  would  also  have  gratified  us  to 
have  seen  some  account  of  Dr.  Maddox’s  management  of  the  achromatic 
microscope  for  the  delineation  of  microscopic  objects  by  photography ;  but 
we  have  little  doubt  the  editors  will  plead  that,  as  they  were  restricted  by 
the  publisher  with  regard  to  space,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have 
included  these  particulars  without  displacing  valuable  matter  that  they 
were  disinclined  to  sacrifice.  This  is  one  of  the  small  inconveniences  in¬ 
cidental  to  the  division  of  responsibility. 

With  regard  to  new  matter,  besides  some  ten  or  a  dozen  pages  in  the 
chemical  section,  including  a  short  notice  of  the  sulphocyanides  as 
fixing  agents,  a  description  of  several  lenses  'which  have  either  been 
introduced  or  become  popular  since  the  publication  of  the  sixth  edition 
will  bo  found  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  second  division.  We  allude  to 
the  aplanatic,  triplet,  panoramic,  and  globe  lenses.  Several  other  points 
of  interest  in  connection  with  the  optics  of  photography  aro  also  briefly 
touched  upon. 

In  the  chemical  theory  of  the  science  stress  is  laid  upon  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  simply-iodised  and  bromo-iodised  films,  and  this  dis¬ 
tinction  is  maintained  throughout  the  practical  instructions  given  in  the 
subsequent  division  of  the  work,  in  which  more  than  in  any  other  part 
greater  variations  from  the  original  text  have  been  made.  In  this 
remark  we  would  except  especially  the  details  of  positive  print¬ 
ing  upon  paper,  which  were  so  thoroughly  investigated  by  the  original 
author  that  they  have  called  for  but  little  change  being  made — except 
perhaps  in  the  amount  of  alkaline  chloride  to  be  used  in  albumeniscd 
paper,  which  Mr.  E.  J.  Reynolds  has  so  clearly  proved  to  be  generally 
employed  in  excess,  and  which  so  employed  is  both  wasteful  and  inju¬ 
rious.  We  are  sorry  to  find  that  this  matter  has  been  overlooked  or  else 
not  investigated  by  the  editors.  On  the  other  hand  the  avoidance  of  any 
attention  being  drawn  to  the  subject  of  weak  nitrate  of  silver  baths  for 
sensitising  paper  is,  in  our  judgment,  decidedly  judicious,  as  its  advocacy 
is  based  upon  erroneous  assumptions. 

We  are  aware  that  for  some  time  past  demands  for  copies  of  this  valued 
work  have  been  increasing,  and  we  have  little  doubt  that  photographers 
will  hail  with  pleasure  the  appearance  of  the  seventh  edition. 


We  have  to  greet  the  appearance  of  a  new  American  Journal  devoted  to 
photographic  science,  called  The  Philadelphia  Photographer ,  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  monthly,  and  each  number  to  contain  a  photographic  proof  in 
addition  to  the  literary  matter.  It  is  a  handsome  journal,  well  got  up, 
printed  in  nice  clear  type,  and  is  handy  in  size,  being  of  a  largo  octavo 
form.  An  original  article,  contained  in  the  first  number,  from  the  pen 
of  our  energetic  correspondent,  Mr.  Coleman  Sellers,  will  appear  in  our  next. 


Utectings  of  Bo  tidies. 

LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  wns  held  at  King’s  College, 
on  Tuesday,  the  5th  instant, — Licut.-Col.  Stuart  Wortley  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  ballottod  for  and  duly  elected  members 
of  the  Society: — Messrs.  James  Holroyd,  Thomas  Milner,  Lieutenant 
Brockhurst,  and  Lachlan  McLaehlan. 

The  Secretary  directed  attention  to  some  carbon  prints  by  Mr.  Pouney, 
of  Dorchester,  both  finished  and  unfinished,  showing  the  method  of 
transfer. — The  Secretary  also  called  attention  to  some  portions  of  a  large 
print  by  Messrs.  Brothers,  of  Manchester,  illustrating  a  chemical  change 
which  appeared  to  have  been  induced  by  the  material  used  and  in  the 
manner  of  mounting.  The  print  wras  accompanied  by  an  explanatory 
letter  from  Mr.  Brothers. — M.  Bourquin  exhibited  some  reproductions  of 
maps  published  at  a  low  price,  and  accomplished  by  a  photolithographic 
process. — Mr.  Bennett  showed  a  specimen  copy  of  a  photographically- 
illustrated  work,  entitlod,  Our  English  Lakes ,  Mountains ,  and  Tf'ater- 
falls. '  The  photographs  were  by  Mr.  Ogle. — Some  specimens  of  artistic 
printing  were  also  shown  by  Mr.  Cooper,  Jun.,  possessing  the  merit 
which  usually  characterises  that  gentleman's  productions ;  they  were 
consequently  much  admired. 

In  reference  to  the  more  immediate  business  of  the  evening  the  Secre¬ 
tary  stated  that,  fearing  Mr.  Smith  would  not  be  able  to  attend,  ho  had 
telegraphed  to  him  that  afternoon,  and  had  received  the  letter  which  he 
would  then  read,  and  which  was  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Smith  was  pre¬ 
vented  by  severe  illness  from  attending  as  he  had  hoped  to  do,  and  trusted 
that  the  members  w'ould  excuse  him.  "The  Secretary  further  stated  that 
Mr.  Robert  Hunt  had  promised,  if  possible,  to  attend  the  meeting,  but 
they  were  also  to  be  deprived  of  the  advantage  of  his  testimony  as  well 
as  that  of  Mr.  Smith.  He  (the  Secretary)  had  a  number  of  letters  bearing 
on  the  subject,  and  he  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Shadbolt’s  opinion  as  to  the 
expediency  of  reading  them  then  or  postponing  them  until  a  future 
occasion. 

Mr.  Shadbolt  said  that  so  much  interest  attached  to  the  photographs 
alleged  to  have  been  taken  in  the  eighteenth  century,  although  he°  could 
not  but  regret  the  absence  of  the  gentlemen  referred  to,  he  still  thought 
it  advisable  to  read  the  letters.  ° 
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The  Chairman  having  assented,  the  Secretary  proceeded  to  read  the 
letters.  Previous  to  doing  so,  however,  he  desired  to  refer  to  some 
remarks  made  by  Mr.  Malone  at  the  close  of  the  last  meeting  respecting 
some  paper  pictures  of  a  Wedgwood  tea  service  kindly  lent  for  that 
occasion  by  Miss  Meteyard.  Mr.  Malone  had  suggested  that  they  were 
faded  Talbotypes.  He  (the  Secretary)  had  since  searched  among  his 
collection,  and  found  the  pictures  which  he  then  exhibited.  They  were 
unquestionably  taken  by  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  as  the  letter  he  would  then 
read  would  show ;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  very  striking  similarity 
between  those  and  the  pictures  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Malone,  went  far  to 
support  his  (Mr.  Malone’s)  opinion  about  them. 

Mr.  Shadbolt  asked  how  long  since  the  photographs  shown  were  taken? 

Tho  Secretary  :  In  1841. 

Mr.  Shadbolt  said  that  would  place  them  about  twenty-two  years  back ; 
the  members  would,  therefore,  regard  with  much  interest  a  photograph  he 
had  just  received  from  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Edinburgh  (which  he  exhibited) — 
a  somewhat  rough  one,  it  was  true,  but  still  a  veritable  photograph,  which 
belonged  to  a  family  who  knew  it  to  have  been  taken  twenty-nine  years  ago. 

Mr.  Greenwood  desired  to  add  to  what  Mr.  Shadbolt  had  said  the 
words  “not  less' ’  than  twenty-nine  years  ago  ;  he  knew  the  family  to  whom 
the  photograph  belonged;  but  was  not  at  liberty  to  mention  the  name. 

The  Secretary  then  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Fairholt,  a  gentleman  whose 
opinion  upon  engravings  is  of  the  highest  authority,  and  who  did  not 
consider  the  paper  pictures  to  be  the  result  of  any  hind  of  hand  labour. 

The  Chairman,  referring  to  a  portion  of  the  contents  of  Mr.  Fairholt’ s 
letter,  said  he  (the  Chairman)  had  written  to  the  Marquis  of  Westminster 
asking  permission  to  compare  the  large  picture,  then  occupying  the  centre 
of  the  table,  with  the  original,  known  to  be  in  the  possession  of  his  lord- 
ship,  and  had  learned  with  regret  that  it  was  at  one  of  his  lordship’s 
country  seats. 

Mr.  Shadbolt,  with  regard  to  the  picture  by  Angelica  Kauffman, 
desired  to  say  he  had  not  seen  the  original,  but  an  engraving  from  it ; 
and  in  that  a  third  figure  was  introduced  which  completed  the  balance 
of  the  composition.  The  picture  on  the  table,  therefore,  is  clearly  not  re¬ 
produced  from  the  engraving,  and  the  presumption  is  that  it  is  from  the 
original  picture. 

The  Secretary,  recurring  to  his  bundle  of  correspondence,  next  directed 
attention  to  a  very  interesting  autograph  letter  from  Matthew  Boulton, 
to  Colonel  Watson,  preceding  it  by  a  short  note  from  J.  J.  Cole,  Esq 
This  letter  bore  date  1781,  and  was  contributed  by  B.  Cole,  Esq.,  F.S.A.’ 
to  whom  it  belonged.* 

[copy.]  1781. 

Soho,  near  Birmingham,  February  2%th. 

Sir, — Presuming  on  your  well-known  liberality,  I  take  tho  liberty  of 
recommending  to  your  favour  the  bearer,  Mr.  Charles  Wyatt,  who  is  the  son 
of  an  old  worthy  friend  lately  deceased. 

This  young  man’s  views  are  in  the  engineering  line,  and  if  he  turns  out  a 
similar  character  to  his  father,  which  I  have  great  hopes  of,  he  will  merit  your 
patronage  and  protection. 

I  believe  he  draws  tolerable  well,  &  is  in  other  respects,  qualified  for  an 
Introduction  to  the  profession  of  an  Engineer,  refering  you  to  his  abilities  for 
ye  proof. 

Since  I  had  the  honour  of  seeing  you  in  England,  Boulton  and  Watt  have 
erected  fifty  new  Steam  Engines,  have  (from  so  much  experience)  obviated 
every  difficulty,  so  that  it  is  now  a  most  perfect,  practicable,  and  useful  machine. 

We  have  also  applied  it  to  the  working  of  all  kinds  of  mills ;  such  as  grind¬ 
ing  com,  rolling  of  iron,  copper,  and  other  metals  ;  boreing  guns,  winding  up 
coals  out  of  the  pit ;  and  every  other  purpose  that  the  'wind  or  water  mill  is 
applicable  to. 

We  have  lately  introduced  into  this  Country  a  new  method  of  copying  letters, 
a  specimen  of  which  I  send  you  enclosed.  We  have  sold  about  one  thousand 
of  the  Machines,  which  are  found  to  be  so  very  convenient  that  there  is  not 
the  least  doubt  but  they  will  soon  be  in  general  use.  A  folio  sheet  of  paper 
written  upon  all  the  4  sides  may  be  copyed  at  once  in  as  little  time  as  it  can  be 
passed  between  a  pair  of  Rolls.  We  also  copy  all  our  Engine  drawings  upon 
thick  paper,  in  which  case  the  drawing  is  reversed,  &  is  so  perfect  as  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  ye  original.  Wo  make  some  Rolls  2  feet  long  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  copying  architecture,  &  other  large  drawings. 

I  should  be  happy  to  contribute  my  mite  towards  accomplishing  any  of  y«ur 
designs  in  India,  or  in  any  respect  be  usefull  to  you  here.  On  all  occasions, 
pray  freely  command  me,  who  am  with  great  regard, 

Sir,  Your  Most  faithfull  &  Obdt  Servt, 

To  Col1.  Watson.  Matthw  Boulton. 

The  Colonel  Watson  referred  to  in  the  preceding  letter  was  a  mathe¬ 
matician  and  engineer,  and  was  born  at  Holbeach,  in  Lincolnshire,  in 
1735.  He  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  the  taking  of  the  Havannah, 
and  afterwards  went  to  India  as  chief  engineer.  He  died  in  1786. 

A  letter  was  then  read  from  Mr.  Smith’s  son,  enclosing  an  original 
letter  from  Wedgwood,  on  one  side  of  which  was  one  from  James  Watt 
to  Josiah  Wedgwood — date  obscure,  might  be  175)9  or  1779.  In  this 
letter  Mr.  Watt  thanks  Mr.  Wedgwood  for  directions  relative  to  silver 
fixtures,  and  promises  to  experiment  thereon  on  his  return. 

Hr.  W  right  said  the  particulars  referred  to  were  copied  from  a  life  of 
Boulton,  in  Chalmers's  Biographical  Diet  ionary. 

The  Secretary  said  the  same  facts  were  stated  in  a  paper  distributed 
to  the  workmen  at  the  funeral  of  Matthew  Boulton. 

I  jet  tors  then  followed  from  the  Rev.  Reginald  Chandos  Pole ;  Mr.  Smith ; 
from  Boulton  to  Price;  Miss  Wilkinson,  alluding  to  the  helioscope;  a 

We  are  indebted  to  J.  J.  Cole,  Esq  ;  for  the  privilege  of  an  early  copy  of  this 
interesting  document. 


pamphlet  by  Mr.  Boulton,  entitled,  “Remarks  on  some  Evidence  recently 
Communicated  to  the  Members  of  the  Photographic  Society.” 

Mr.  Malone,  in  support  of  his  opinions  expressed  at  the  last  meeting, 
begged  to  direct  attention  to  a  collection  of  photographs  done  twenty 
years  since,  and  among  them  one  which  was  an  exact  facsimile  of  that 
shown,  bearing  the  name  of  W edgwood.  He  had  found  these  in  a  private 
collection,  and  thought  they  would  be  interesting  to  the  meeting.  There 
was  a  point  in  connection  with  this  matter  on  which  ho  wished  to  set 
himself  right.  He  had  ventured  on  a  former  occasion  to  say  that  if  those 
alleged  early  photographs  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  photographers  they 
would  not  have  formed  the  subject  of  a  discussion.  It  woidd  seem, 
from  a  leader  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Bhotographic 
Society,  that  these  remarks  had  given  offence.  Now,  he  felt  sure 
that  the  members  would  at  onco  exonerate  him  from  tho  mere 
suspicion  of  intentional  rudeness.  It  would  have  been  very  rude 
had  he  made  those  remarks  while  in  possession  of  facts  which  he  had 
since  learned ;  but  he  was  not  aware  at  that  timo  that  the  pictures 
had  been  submitted  to  three  experienced  photographers.  And  now  that 
he  was  aware  of  it  he  dosired  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  he  in  no 
way  ignored  their  position  as  photographers.  Ho  wished  to  say  further 
that  he  had  had  an  interview  with  the  present  representative  of  the 
AVedgwood  family  within  the  last  ten  years,  and  he  had  stated  that  the 
producer  of  these  pictures  was  his  uncle  Thomas  and  not  Josiah,  the  potter. 
He  alluded  of  course  to  the  pictures  about  the  photographic  origin  of  which 
there  was  no  doubt.  With  regard  to  those  of  a  more  doubtful  character 
it  would  be  going  too  far,  perhaps,  to  say  there  were  no  traces  of  a  chemi¬ 
cal  process.  There  was  evidence  that  defective  portions  had  been  stopped 
out  by  varnish  ;  but  he  thought  the  point  could  not  be  decided  by  any 
single  engraver.  The  pictures  were  constantly  poken  of  as  having  been 
produced  by  a  mechanical  process.  Now  surely  ifthe  process  were  photo¬ 
graphic  it  would  also  be  optical;  and  it  was,  he  thought,  unnecessary  to 
twist  plain,  words  to  make  them  mean  something  which  would  harmonise 
with  preconceived  notions.  The  pictures  were  most  likely  produced  at 
Birmingham  by  some  simple  transfer  process.  With  regard  to  tho  pic¬ 
tures  on  metal  plates  he  had  been  inconsiderately  charged  with  speaking 
from  ignorance  with  reference  to  them.  The  fact  was  that  ho  had  care¬ 
fully  examined  some  of  Niepce’s  early  pictures,  and  it  was  because  these 
pictures  so  nearly  resembled  Niepceotypes  that  ho  had  spoken  with  bo 
much  caution  in  reference  to  them  ;  and  these  facts  would  have  been  con¬ 
firmed  by  Air.  Robert  Hunt  had  he  been  present.  It  would  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  he  had  rather  spoken  from  his  intimate  knowledge  than 
from  ignorance.  With  regard  to  the  boards  with  the  date  written  thereon 
by  Mr.  Price,  it  appeared  there  was  not  the  smallest  evidence  that  they 
were  found  in  that  condition.  The  further  the  investigation  proceeded  the 
worse  the  evidence  became  ;  and  he  must  repeat  that  it  seemed  strange 
that  the  subject  should  have  taken  such  a  hold  upon  them  as  a  body. 

A  discussion  then  ensued  on  the  authenticity  of  the  date  assigned  to  a 
photograph  shown  at  the  last  meeting,  concluding  by  the  Chairman 
saying  that  Dr.  Diamond  and  Air.  Smith  admitted  it  to  be  one  of  Air. 
Fox  Talbot’s  pictures,  and  that  therefore  the  idea  of  its  having  been 
taken  in  1790  might  be  regarded  as  given  up. 

The  Chairman  thought  it  very  important  to  have  established  the 
fact  that  Air.  Boulton  considered  the  evidence  of  Air.  Price  not  worthy 
of  credit,  he  (Air.  Price)  having  stated  first  that  he  found  the  date 
written  on  the  boards  which  were  used  to  protect  the  two  silver  pictures, 
whereas  he  afterwards  admitted  (as  Air.  Smith  informed  Air.  Shadbolt  and 
himself)  that  Air.  Price  had  written  it  himself.  Then  as  to  the  library 
being  so  completely  shut  up,  it  was  not  in  reality  so,  and  it  might  have 
been  used  as  a  lumber  room.  He  (the  Chairman)  still  thought  that  the  large 
pictures  were  produced  from  blocks  by  a  process  somewhat  similar  to 
that  by  which  chromo-lithographs  were  obtained. 

The  Secretary,  at  the  suggestion  of  M.  Joubert,  had ^ shown  one  of 
the  pictures  to  the  foreman  at  Alessrs.  Hughes  and  Kimber’s,  who 
singularly  enough  gave  it  as  hie  opinion  that  the  plate  from  which  the 
impression  was  obtained  was  about  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  years 
old,  which  would  bring  it  to  exactly  the  date  given  by  Air.  Boulton  for 
the  photographic  experiments  of  Miss  Wilkinson.  Another  point  also 
to  be  borne  in  mind  was  that  Air.  Smith  had  shown  several  specimens  of 
Aliss  Wilkinson’s  photography,  being  ferns,  &c.,  similar  to  the  early 
pictures  of  Fox  Talbot,  called  “photogenic  drawing.”  He  (the  Secre¬ 
tary)  said  that  all  the  testimony  tended  to  support  the  opinion  that 
light  was  used  in  the  production  of  the  large  pictures.  The  catalogue 
from  which  extracts  were  read  at  the  last  meeting  stated  that  “  orders 
would  be  executed  during  the  next  summer.” 

Air.  Shadbolt  interrogatively  entertained  the  idea  that  light  and  elec¬ 
tricity  were  both  employed,  and  with  the  view  of  resolving  the  question, 
had  endeavoured  to  interest  a  very  eminent  electrician  on  the  subject. 
The  little  time  at  the  disposal  of  that  gentleman  had,  however,  unfortu¬ 
nately  prevented  him  from  entering  on  the  investigation ;  but  at  his  sug¬ 
gestion  he  (Air.  Shadbolt)  had  brought  the  matter  before  the  meeting, 
and  in  order  to  illustrate  the  theory  which  he  had  to  propound  he  would 
refer  to  one  electrical  experiment.  If  two  differently-coloured,  powders 
in  a  state  of  intimate  admixture  were  projected  on  a  glass  plate  in  a  state 
of  partial  electrical  excitation.,  these  powders  would  separate  according 
to  their  electrical  tendencies  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  an  outline  or 
electrical  drawing  of  forms  traced  by  the  electriser  ;  and  it  had  occuiie 
to  him  (Air.  Shadbolt)  that  light  might  possibly  produce  a  sort. of  elec¬ 
trical  differentiation  (if  he  might  so  express  himself),  and  by  this  means 
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the  electrical  outline  of  a  picture  might  be  imparted  to  a  suitably  prepared 
surface,  to  which,  or  upon  which,  the  fumes  of  carbon  would  arrange 
themselves ;  or  in  other  words,  if  an  image  were  projected  on  any  appro¬ 
priate  surface — papier  mache  for  instance — and  fumed  by  suitable  means, 
a  soot  picture  might  be  obtained ;  and  if  upon  this  a  sheet  of  adhesive 
paper  were  pressed,  and  afterwards  removed,  a  reversed  carbon  print 
ought  to  be  found  on  its  surface. 

The  Secretary  said  there  was  positive  evidence  that  albumen  was  used. 

Mr.  Shaduolt  submitted  that  the  evidence  was  rather  negative  than 
positive. 

Mr.  Malone  said  that  unfortunately  for  Mr.  Shadbolt’s  theory  the  scien¬ 
tific  fact  was  that  light  would  not  produce  electrical  effects.  There  were 
numerous  instances  in  which  electric,  magnetic,  and  chemical  action  pro¬ 
duced  light,  but  the  converse  of  this  did  not  obtain. 

Mr.  Shaduolt  had  brought  forward  the  theory  merely  as  a  suggestion, 
and  that  not  so  much  on  his  own  responsibility  as  in  accordance  with  a 
recommendation  from  a  high  authority  in  electrical  science. 

The  Chairman  thought  the  suggestion  a  valuable  one.  The  opinion 
was  very  general  that  we  could  not  produce  such  pictures  at  the  present 
time,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  high  merit  which  belonged  to 
them  was  sufficient  evidence  that  they  were  not  produced  in  a  bungling 
way.  With  respect  to  a  comparison  of  the  alleged  photographs  with  the 
original  pictures,  he  (the  Chairman)  found  a  difficulty  in  the  whereabouts 
of  the  originals. 

A  desultory  discussion  then  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr. 
Greenwood  suggested  that  some  Liverpool  photographers  might  bo  re¬ 
quested  by  the  Photographic  Society  to  go  over  to  Eaton  Hall,  near 
Chester,  to  compare  the  large  picture  then  before  the  meeting  with  the 
original  in  the  possession  of  the  Marquis  of  Westminster.  So  enthusiastic 
were  some  of  the  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photo¬ 
graphic  Association  that  he  felt  sure  they  would  gladly  undertake  the  duty. 

After  a  pause  Mr.  Shaduolt  said  he  apprehended  the  Society  would  be 
only  too  happy  to  avail  itself  of  any  proper  means  which  would  aid  in 
proving  or  disproving  the  assumption  that  the  pictures  then  before  the 
meeting  were  photographs. 

The  Chairman  thought  the  Society  should  apply  officially  on  such  a  point. 

Mr.  Davenport  said  it  was  with  great  diffidence  he  desired  to  offer  a 
few  remarks  founded  on  his  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  producing 
pictures  in  aquatint,  mezzotint,  and  lithography.  Mr.  Davenport 
briefly  described  these  several  processes,  and  finally  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  pictures  forming  the  subject  of  discussion  were  printed  from  an 
ordinary  plate. 

Mr.  Caley  asked,  if  that  opinion  were  a  correct  one,  how  it  was  that 
experts  who  had  examined  them  entertained  so  decidedly  opposite  an 
opinion,  founded  on  the  fact  that  the  shadows  were  so  readily  removed  by 
rubbing  with  the  finger,  while  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  print,  if  it  were 
desired  to  remove  any  portion,  tho  paper  itself  had  actually  to  be  scraped 
away  ? 

Mr.  Malone  said  that  a  photographic  impression  would  not  be  re¬ 
movable  in  tho  easy  way  that  these  were. 

Mr.  C.  Thurston  Thompson  said  these  prints  were  not  located  directly 
on  the  paper  but  on  a  glazed  surface. 

The  Secretary  read  a  lotter  from  Mr.  Hughes  urging  the  claims  of  Sir. 
Goddard  to  the  effective  pecuniary  assistance  of  tho  members  of  tho  Society. 

Mr.  H.  Claudet  and  Mr.  C.  Heisch  were  proposed  as  auditors  of  the 
annual  accounts,  and  duly  elected. 

Mr.  Cooper,  jun.,  promised  a  paper  On  Printing  for  the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Aldis  showed  an  enlargement  effected  by  means  of  a  modification 
of  the  oxy-hydrogen  light. 

The  Chairman  desired  to  express  the  regret  of  the  meeting  at  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  Mr.  Smith,  and  to  record  its  sense  of  the  energy  and  perseve¬ 
rance  he  had  displayed  in  following  out  the  interesting  subject  brought 
before  the  Society. 

The  Chairman’s  remarks  were  heartily  responded  to,  and  the  meeting 
separated. 

[Several  letters  are  alluded  to  in  the  above  report  as  having  been  read 
by  the  Secrotary  in  the  course  of  the  meeting.  A  proof  slip  of  these 
letters  was  promised  to  us  in  time  for  this  number,  and  a  request  to  the 
printers  of  the  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society  to  furnish  such  proof 
slip  was  handed  to  our  reporter.  In  anticipation  of  such  courtesy,  our 
reporter  “ took  no  note”  of  the  communications;  but  up  to  the  time  of 
our  “going  to  press”  the  promised  slip  had  not  arrived.] 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Literary 
and  Philosophical  Society,  George  Street,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday, 
the  6th  instant, — Mr.  Parry,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  laid  upon  the  table  No.  7  of  Professors  Bunsen  and 
Itoscoe’s  Photo-chemical  Researches ,  which  was  presented  to  the  Society 
by  Professor  Iioscoe.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Professor  Koscoe 
for  his  gift. 

The  following  adjourned  resolution,  which  had  been  proposed  by  Mr. 
Sidebotham  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Ncvill,  was  then  brought  forward, 
riz.  -“That  the  present  Photographic  Society  be  dissolved,  and  a  Photo¬ 
graphic  Section  organised  in  connection  with  the  Literary  and  Philosophi¬ 
cal  Society  of  Manchester.” 


Mr.  Sidebotham  stated  that  he  was  authorised  by  the  President  of  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  to  say  that  the  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  might  continue  to  hold  its  meetings  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  until  June,  by  which  time,  it  was 
hoped,  some  arrangement  might  be  made  to  unite  the  two  societies. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Offer,  the  Treasurer,  expressing 
regret  that  he  was  prevented  by  an  attack  of  influenza  from  attending 
the  meeting  “to  give  to  the  propositions  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Society 
and  its  attachment  to  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  as  a  sub¬ 
section,  all  the  opposition  its  demerits  entitled  it  to.”  Mr  Offer  also 
said : — “I  have  listened  to  the  arguments  of  its  proposers  and  supporters, 
and  they  appear  to  be  resolvable  into  two  propositions  only,  viz. : — that 
unless  adopted  we  shall  be  houseless,  and  that  our  connection  with  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  would  bring  credit  and  dignity  to  us 
— in  both  of  which  we  may  therefore  be  presumed  to  be  wanting.  As  for 
the  “  local  habitation,”  this  difficulty  can,  I  think,  be  easily  surmounted  ; 
for  the  name,  I  think  we  should  rely  upon  ourselves,  and  not  on  others. 
Photographers  usually  abhor  reflected  light.  The  arguments  of  the  pro¬ 
posers  are,  I  think,  quite  insufficient  to  justify  the  change  they  propose. 
The  one  reason  (inter  alia)  which  may  be  urged  against  it,  is  to  my  mind 
unanswerable,  viz.,  that  we  should  at  once  lose  the  power  of  electing  our 
own  members.” 

Various  opinions  were  then  expressed  by  several  members  as  to  the 
advisability  or  otherwise  of  passing  the  resolution;  and  a  feeling  of 
acknowledgment  for  the  favour  of  the  free  use  of  the  rooms  of  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  for  so  long  was  also  expressed. 

Mr.  Noton  moved,  as  an  amendment  “That  this  Society  be  not  dis¬ 
solved.”  He  (Mr.  Noton)  said : — What  is  to  do  with  tho  Society  that  it 
should  bo  asked  so  nicely  to  take  a  dose  of  cyanide  and  quietly  go  out  ? 
Has  it  no  funds  ? — no  members  ?  Cannot  papers  or  subjects  be  found 
to  read  or  comment  upon  ?  Or  is  there  some  deleterious  influence  at 
work  tending  to  decompose  it.  If  I  lightly  understand  what  was  said  at 
the  last  meeting,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  scheme  of  a  dissolution  has 
been  secretly  developing  in  the  dark,  and  now  wants  intensifying  into  a 
very  ugly  picture,  which  I  expect  you  will  make  into  a  negative ;  but 
which  I  hope  will  be  so  transparent  that  you  may  see  through  it  easily, 
and  not  like  it  at  all.  What  is  to  be  gained  by  the  Society  ceasing  to 
exist  ?  What  is  not  to  be  lost  by  such  a  questionable  proposal  ?  What 
is  to  become  of  the  property  and  balance  belonging  to  the  Society.  At 
the  last  meeting  we  heard  a  conversation  between  several  members,  dur¬ 
ing  which  a  hint  was  given  that  we.  should  have  to  find  another  place  to 
meet  in  before  long.  There  was  also  something  said — but  I  submit  there 
was  nothing  official,  nothing  regularly  brought  before  this  Society — as  to 
an  amalgamation  with  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society.  If'  we  are 
to  go  out,  I  have  no  doubt  a  suitable  place  for  meeting  and  operating  in 
can  be  got  by  advertising. 

The  amendment  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Petschler. 

Mr.  Nevill  said  it  was  very  unfortunate  that  the  discussion  had  come 
on  just  then,  and  he  thought  many  members  were  under  a  great  mis¬ 
apprehension  about  it.  The  fact  was  the  question  had  been  mooted  by 
several  of  the  members  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society — bv 
himself  among  the  rest — for  the  last  two  years  or  more,  and  he  hoped 
members  would  disabuse  their  minds  of  the  idea  that  any  undue  advantage 
was  desired  to  be  taken. 

Several  members  thought  it  strange  that  the  question  had  not  been 
raised  before  now ;  and  that  tho  occasion  of  a  misunderstanding  between 
two  of  the  members  of  the  Society  should  be  chosen  to  bring  forward  the 
subject. 

A  Member  thought  that  a  great  objection  to  the  proposal  was  that  the 
entrance  fee  to  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  was  two  guineas 
and  the  annual  subscription  two  guineas,  and  that  the  members  of  this 
Society  would  have  again  to  undergo  the  ordeal  of  a  ballot.  In  case  of 
associates  being  admitted,  they  would  not  be  eligible  as  officers,  nor  be 
able  to  voto  for  the  election  of  officers. 

Mr.  Haywood  said  that  the  reason  the  resolution  had  been  adjourned 
at  the  last  meeting  was  that  they  had  been  then  informed  there  was  a 
Select  Committee  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  which  had 
under  its  consideration  how  the  two  Societies  could  be  united.  It  appeared 
their  arrangements  were  not  yet  complete ;  and  he  therefore  moved,  as  an 
amendment,  “  That  the  discussion  of  the  resolution  of  which  notice 
appeared  in  the  circular  be  adjourned  until  the  next  monthly  meetinm” 

Mr.  Atherton  seconded  Mr.  Haywood’s  amendment. 

The  Secretary  said  it  was  a  great  pity-  that  the  time  of  the  meetings 
should  be  taken  up  with  discussions  of  this  kind  to  the  exclusion  of  every¬ 
thing  relating  to  photography.  That  was  the  second  evening  which 
had  been  sacrificed.  He  had  come  that  evening  at  some  inconvenience 
to  vote,  and  he  had  a  great  objection,  as  a  member,  to  the  postponement 
of  the  resolution.  In  case  Mr.  Noton’s  amendment  were  carried,  it  would 
be  very  easy  for  the  promoters  of  the  resolution  to  bring  it  forward  amain, 
when  their  plans  were  more  fully  matured. 

Mr.  Haywood’s  amendment  was  then  put  to  the  meeting,  and  nega¬ 
tived. 

The  Chairman  then  put  Mr.  Noton’s  amendment,  which  was  carried. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that,  with  regard  to  the  sealing  of  photo¬ 
graphs  between  two  glass  plates  with  Canada  balsam,  Mr.  John  Dale 
was  entitled  to  the  credit  of  making  the  first  public  announcement 
of  that  method.  He  could  not  remember  exactly  how  many  years  since, 
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but  it  was  the  year  after  Archer  published  the  collodion  process  in  the 
Chemist ;  and  he  exhibited  two  portraits  taken  and  sealed  in  this  manner 
by  Mr.  Dale  at  the  time  he  spoke  of,  and  which  showed  no  signs  of  decay. 

Mr.  Petschler  observed  that  he  had  frequently  made  use  of  albumen 
for  cementing  glass  together,  and  he  found  it  to  answer  very  well. 

The  Chairman  thought  the  refractive  power  of  albumen  not  so  near 
that  of  glass  as  Canada  balsam  was.  Brewster’s  work  would  tell  the  rela¬ 
tive  powers  of  albumen  and  Canada  balsam.  He  should  think  albumen 
would  not  make  a  bad  varnish. 

Mr.  Atherton  had  used  it  for  transparencies,  and  found  it  to  answer  well. 

Mr.  Noton  said  the  best  plan  was  to  take  the  picture  on  albumen 
plates  ;  they  needed  no  protection,  the  albumen  being  hard  enough  itself. 

Mr.  Petschler  did  not  think  it  suitable  for  negatives  for  printing,  as 
the  silver  would  injure  the  negative. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  the  next  meeting  would  be  for  the 
exhibition  of  pictures  by  the  aid  of  the  oxyhydrogen  lantern,  and  the 
members  were  requested  to  bring  such  pictures  as  they  wished  to  exhibit. 
A  variety  of  processes  would  be  interesting. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  terminated  the  proceedings. 

[It  is  with  much  surprise  and  deep  regret  we  learn  from  the  above  re¬ 
port  that  the  active  Photographic  Society  of  Manchester  has  even  discussed 
the  desirability  of  amalgamation  with  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society.  The  history  and  experience  of  a  neighbouring  and  equally  en¬ 
thusiastic  body  (the  elder  Liverpool  Photographic  Society)  should,  We 
think,  act  as  a  warning  against  amalgamation  with  the  above  society — so 
really  dissimilar  in  its  constitution  and  plan  of  action,  though  apparently 
not  so.  The  Liverpool  Photographic  Society  amalgamated  with  the  His¬ 
toric  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  by  becoming  a  sub-section  of 
that  body,  just  as  is  proposed  in  the  case  of  the  Manchester  Photographic 
Society.  What  was  the  result  at  Liverpool  ?  One  of  the  earliest  and 
most  enterprising  photographic  societies  in  the  country  became  virtually — • 
defunct.  We  fear  the  same  would  ere  long  have  to  be  said  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Sub-section  of  the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society. 
The  very  gentlemen  at  Liverpool  who  assisted  at  the  burial  of  the  first 
Liverpool  Society  are  now  “rocking  the  cradle”  of  the  young,  healthy, 
and  active  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.  We  commend 
the  parallel  case  thus  named  to  the  serious  attention  of  the  members  of 
the  Manchester  Photographic  Society. — Ed.] 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  SCOTLAND. 

The  third  meeting — eighth  session — of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  12th 
■instant.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  the  Rev.  D.  T.  K.  Drummond. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  had  been  read,  the  Hon.  Sec¬ 
retary  read  a  paper  by  Sir  David  Brewster  On  the  'Photomicroscope.  [See 
page  22.] 

In  illustration!  of  the  paper  a  number  of  photomicrographs,  mounted  in 
jewellery,  &c.,  were  handed  round  among  the  members,  by  whom  they 
were  examined  with  great  interest.  Many  of  these  minute  photomicro¬ 
graphs  were  made  by  Mr.  Brysen,  optician.  And  these  in  particular  were 
very  much  admired  for  their  brilliancy  and  softness. 

After  a  few  general  remarks,  J.  Ramsay  L’Amy,  Esq.,  proposed  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  David  Brewster  for  his  paper. 

A  description  of  an  improved  enlarging  camera,  by  Signor  Antonio 
Montagra,  was  then  read.  It  was  illustrated  by  diagrams.  No  new 
principle  seemed  to  be  embodied  in  it. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  for  the  description. 

A  new  rest,  for  the  purposes  of  portraiture,  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
L’Amy,  the  inventor.  It  possessed  some  novel  and  convenient  features, 
as  it  supported  the  body  as  well  as  the  head. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  Mr.  L’Amy. 

Mr.  Taylor  then  read  a  paper,  entitled  Explanatory  Remarks  on  the 
Triplet  Lens.  [See  page  24.] 

The  Chairman  thought  Mr.  Taylor  had  made  a  clear  and  satisfactory 
statement ;  although  the  report,  as  it  stood,  showed  that  Mr.  Goddard 
had  something  to  complain  of,  because  his  name  was  not  mentioned  as 
the  maker. 

The  Secretary  said  that  if  Mr.  Goddard  felt  himself  aggrieved,  it 
was  strange  that  no  one  should  have  heard  of  it  until  now — so  many  years 
after.  He  thought  Mr.  Taylor’s  statement  satisfactory. 

After  some  other  general  business,  the  meeting  separated. 


THE  PHOTOLITHOGRAPHIC  PROCESS.* 

As  Practised  in  the  Royal  State  Printing  Establishment  of  Vienna. 
A  thoroughly  good  negative  of  the  drawing  to  be  copied  must  first  be 
obtained.  For  this  purpose  gun-cotton  is  employed,  prepared  by  soaking 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  the  finest  cotton  wool  in  a  mixture  of 
six  ounces  of  pure  dry  nitrate  of  potash,  and  twelve  ounces  of  con¬ 
centrated  English  white  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  soaked  for  twenty 
minutes,  and  then  taken  out  and  very  carefully  washed.  The  final 
washing  is  done  with  distilled  water,  and  the  gun-cotton  is  then 
squeezed  out  and  dried  on  blotting  paper,  in  a  place  protected  from 
dust ,  at  the  usual  temperature.  When  thoroughly  dried  a  quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  gun-cotton  is  put  into  a  bottle  containing  eighteen  ounces 
of  highly-rectified  ether,  and  two  ounces  of  alcohol  40°,  and  after  well 
shaking  put  aside  to  settle. 

The  io  diser  is  made  by  dissolving  twenty-four  grains  iodide  of  potassium 
and  twelve  grains  iodide  of  ammonium  in  two  ounces  of  alcohol  atboil- 
*  From  Brcrfautr  GcvjirbeUatt. 


ing  heat,  and  is  added  to  the  collodion  as  soon  as  it  lias  somewhat  cooled. 

After  filtration  through  paper  or  cotton  wool,  in  a  closed  funnel,  the 
collodion  is  ready.  A  piece  of  patent  plate  is  now  covered  with  it  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  immersed,  while  still  wet,  in  the  silver  bath  (of  the 
strength  of  IT 5).  Every  photographer  will  soon  be  able  to  determine 
the  requisite  exposure  in  the  camera.  The  developer  should  bo  four 
grains  pyrogallic  acid  in  four  ounces  distilled  water  and  six  drachms 
glacial  acetic  acid,  and  the  fixing  solution  two-and-a-half  ounces  of  hy¬ 
posulphite  of  soda  in  five  ounces  water. 

For  the  protection  of  the  picture  it  is  first  covered  with  a  solution  of 
gutta-percha  (half-an-oimce  white  purified  gutta-percha  in  twenty-five 
ounce  chloroform),  and  the  coating  allowed  to  dry  in  a  sheltered  place. 
After  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  it  is  again  coated  with  gelatine  made  by 
boiling  half-an-ounce  of  parchment  shavings  in  six  to  seven  ounces  of 
water  until  a  smell  of  lime  is  perceptible,  then  filtered,  and  half-a-drachra 
of  glycerine  added  to  it.  The  coatings  must  be  done  by  pouring  the  solu¬ 
tions  over  the  plate,  which,  when  dry,  must  appear  smooth  and  shiny. 

It  is  indispensable  that  the  picture  so  prepared  bo  removed  from  the 
glass  plate.  To  effeet  this  strips  of  paper  one  inch  broad  aro  attached 
with  flour  paste  to  the  four  margins  of  the  picture,  the  film  immediately 
under  the  paper  is  lifted  from  the  glass  with  a  knife,  and  after  moistening 
the  whole  picture  it  is  carefully  removed.  It  is  then  dried  on  a  smooth 
surface,  tho  edges  being  held  down  by  small  weights,  so  that  the  image 
may  retain  its  smoothness. 

The  lights  must  be  perfectly  clear,  and  the  dark  lines  and  touches  well 
defined.  The  preparation  of  the  lithographic  stone  may  now  be  proceeded 
with.  The  stone  having  been  properly  ground  down  is  taken  into  the  dark 
room,  and  there  coated  with  a  solution  of  one  part  of  best  asphaltum  in 
twenty  parts  of  chloroform.  This  rapidly  dries  and  presents  a  sensitive 
surface.  The  removed  negative  is  now  applied  to  this,  pressed  uniformly 
against  it,  covered  with  a  piece  of  patent  plate,  and  exposed  to  light  for 
from  one  to  three  hours.  As  soon  as  the  stone  has  lost  tho  warmth  im¬ 
parted  by  the  sunlight  the  picture  is  developed.  Rectified  turpentine— 
to  which  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol  or  benzine  may  be  added  to  acceler¬ 
ate  the  action — is  poured  over  the  plate.  All  the  asphaltum  that  has  not 
been  protected  from  sunlight  by  the  shades  of  the  negative  has  become 
insoluble  in  turpentine.  Where  the  lights  of  the  negative,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  shades  of  the  original,  are  situated,  the  asphaltum  adheres  to 
the  stone.  The  shades  of  the  negative — in  other  words,  the  lights  of  the 
original — are  dissolved  and  washed  off  by  a  strong  stream  of  water,  and 
the  stone  is  then  left  to  dry.  The  remaining  operations,  etching,  &c.,  are 
the  same  as  usually  employed  in  lithography. 


Jfflrap  CoriTSpankure. 

Paris,  Jan.  11,  1864. 

M.  Piard,  an  amateur  iii  the  provinces,  has  communicated  to  me  the  fol¬ 
lowing  process,  which  allows  him  to  operate  with  great  rapidity  on  dry 
collodion.  He  employs  a  particular  collodion,  which  he  prepares  by 
first  dissolving  10  grammes  of  caustic  potash  in  100  grammes  of  water. 
When  the  solution  is  complete,  good  gun-cotton  is  put  into  it,  in  small 
portions,  as  long  as  the  solution  will  take  it ;  the  mixture  is  well  stirred,  and 
is  left  to  repose  for  about  half-an-hour.  It  is  then  carefully  washed  to  re¬ 
move  any  caustic  potash  which  may  have  remained  in  the  fibres  of  the 
cotton.  Lastly  the  cotton  is  dried,  and  is  kept  between  two  sheets  of  paper. 

To  prepare  100  grammes  of  this  collodion; — In  30  grammes  of  alcohol  at 
40  degrees  you  dissolve  1  gramme  50  centigrammes  of  iodide  of  cadmium 
and  50  centigrammes  of  bromide  of  cadmium,  which  you  mix  with  70 
grammes  of  ether  at  62  degrees  and  1  gramme  of  the  cotton  prepared  as 
above.  This  mixture  is  to  be  shaken,  and  when  the  cotton  is  quite 
dissolved  a  very  small  piece  of  caustic  potash  is  introduced  into  the  bottle, 
which  is  again  stirred  several  times,  and  then  left  to  repose.  After  48 
hours  you  decant  the  liquid,  which  ought  to  be  colourless.  Care  should 
be  taken  not  to  allow  the  impurities  which  have  fallen  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel  to  pass.  Iodide  of  arsenic  is  now  added  in  small  portions  till  it  has 
given  a  bright  yellow  tint  to  the  collodion,  which  is  then  left  to  repose  for 
a  few  hours,  and  may  afterwards  be  used. 

Any  silver  bath  may  be  employed,  provided  it  have  an  acid  reaction. 
The  following  formula  may  be  adopted: — 

Distilled  water  . .500  grammes. 

Nitrate  of  silver,  crystallised .  40  ,, 

which  is  to  be  saturated  with  iodide  of  silver.  .  , 

The  developing  bath  is  composed  of  100  grammes  of  distilled  water  and 
40  centigrammes  of  pyrogallic  acid,  with  an  addition  of  from  two.  to  six 
per  cent,  of  acetic  acid.  The  plates  are  collodionised  and  sensitised  in 
the  usual  manner,  only  that  after  the  silver  bath  they  are  passed  into  two 
dishes  full  of  rain  or  distilled  Water ;  they  are  dried,  and  are  then  shut 
up  in  boxes  hermetically  closed. 

With  this  process  the  duration  of  the  exposure  is  about  the  same  as  for 
wet  collodion.  Thus,  at  the  present  moment,  when  the  light  is  so  bad, 
and  with  a  common  half-plate  objective,  M.  Piard  obtains  a  portrait  m 
fifteen  seconds.  _  . 

To  develope  the  image  : — After  having  wetted  the  coating  by  dipping  it 
into  a  basin  or  by  pouring  water  upon  the  surface,  you  cover  the  glass 
with  the  pyrogallic  acid,  to  which  you  gradually  add  4  per  cent,  of  solution 
of  silver  till  the  picture  takes  the  desired  tone.  The  fixing  is  the  same 
as  for  the  wet  process. 
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If  the  exposure  has  been  sufficient  without  being  too  long,  M. Piard 
affirms  that  the  image  possesses  great  delicacy  and  excellent  gradation. 
The  plates  may  be  kept  for  a  long  time,  and  the  collodion  prepared  as 
above  has  the  advantage  of  not  coming  off,  as  so  often  happens  otherwise. 

Mr.  England,  who  has  been  spending  a  few  days  at  I  ans,  has  shown 
me  a  portion  of  the  stereoscopic  views  he  took  last  summer  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  which  he  is  publishing  under  the  patronage  of  the  Alpine 
Club.  They  are  truly  exquisite.  In  the  course  of  some  years  a  large 
number  of  pictures  has  passed  under  my  notice,  but  I  do  not  think  I 
have  seen  any  more  perfect  than  these.  They  have  the  delicacy  and 
the  harmony  of  the  best  pictures  upon  glass,  the  sites  are  happily 
chosen,  and  Mr.  England  has  had  the  good  idea  of  putting  into  all  the 
landscapes  ho  reproduces  figures  which  animate  them  and  afford  a  means 
of  more  accurately  judging  of  the  proportions.  Among  these  charming 
pictures  there  is  one  which  has  particularly  struck  me  by  its  strange  and 
powerful  effect :  it  is  the  prison  of  Bonnivard  in  the  Castle  of  Chillon. 
In  it  is  an  effect  of  light  which  is  admirably  rendered,  and  which  I 
should  have  thought  impossible  to  produce  in  photography,  for  the 
darkest  portions  of  the  cell  are  as  well  detailed  as  the  half-tints.  I  can 
easily  understand  the  reception  given  to  this  fine  collection  by  the  Al¬ 
pine  Club,  for  it  exhibits  Switzerland  under  some  of  its  most  beautiful 
*  Ernest  Lacan. 


ha  had  received  from  England,  and  the  work  of  the  various  kinds 
of  instruments  in  use  by  him  was  compared.  He  liked  each  for  some 
particular  kind  of  pictures,  and  was  full  of  praise  for  each  in  turn  ;  but 
ha  said,  in  answer  to  a  direct  question — “  If  I  had  to  part  with  any  of  my 
instruments  and  substitute  other  kinds  for  them,  I  most  certainly  would 
not  part  with  the  globe  lens,  for  with  it  I  can  do  work  I  cannot  do  with 
any  other  instrument,  while  all  the  others  might  be  replaced,  by  instru¬ 
ments  probably  equally  as  good  by  other  makers.”  What  gives  such  a 
charm  to  all  Mr.  Moran’s  pictures  is  the  thorough  knowledge  he  has  of 
painting  and  all  the  elements  of  a  good  picture.  He  showed  us  some 
studies  he  had  made  from  his  brother’s  landscapes  in  oil,  which  certainly 
seemed  to  have  been  taken  from  nature.  He  explained  to  us,  too,  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  copying  oil  paintings,  and  instanced  Rothesmal’s  painting  of  the 
Christian  Martyrs,  now  exhibiting  at  the  Academy.  It  had  been  copied 
by  some  one,  card  size,  then  enlarged  to  a  larger  size  in  the  camera  ; 
a’proof  from  this  touched  up,  and  again  reduced.  By  this  manifold  opera¬ 
tion  a  wonderfully  expressive  picture  ivas  represented  by  such  a  photo¬ 
graph  as  would  lead  one  to  exclaim — “  Please,  mister,  which  is  the  lion 
and  which  is  the  dog  ?”  and  the  answer  of  the  showman — “  You  pays  your 
money  and  you  takes  your  choice,”  is  uppermost  in  the  mind.  Now.  to 
copy  this  same  picture  Moran  took  an  English  quick-working  lens  with 
a  large  opening,  and  using  a  rather  slow  collodion,  with  plenty  of  bromide 
ini  it,  he  has  produced  a  perfect  copy  of  the  painting  and  a  very  beautiful 


Philadelphia,  December  27th,  1863. 

If  Robinson  Crusoe  had  found  among  his  stores  saved  from  the  ship  a 
camera  and  an  exhaustless  stock  of  chemicals,  and  had  understood  their 
use— if  he  were,  in  fact,  a  photographer— I  wonder  if  he  would  have 
derived  any  pleasure  from  the  art,  at  least  previous  to  his  capture  of.  the 
man  “  Friday.”  It  seems  to  me  that  the  greatest  pleasure  is  obtained 
from  anything  of  this  kind  only  when  we  can  share  the  pleasure  with 
others.  Wc  all  know  how  easy  it  is  when  business  cares  press  upon  us  to 
lay  aside  our  favourite  pursuits  for  a  time  at  least;  sometimes,  too,  to 
abandon  them  entirely,  unless  some  friend  steps  in  and  stirs  us  up  a  Wlile. 

A  few  weeks  ago  such  a  friend  showed  himself  here  in  the  shape  of 
Mr.  Robert  Shriver,  of  Cumberland,  Maryland.  As  one  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  of  our  amateur  photographers,  and  one  of  the  hardest-working 
members  of  the  Exchange  Club,  he  had  a  hearty  welcome,  and  his  coming 
stirred  us  up  very  much.  Anxious  to  show  him  all  the  sights,  he  was 
hurried  to  Gutekunst’s  rooms  almost  as  soon  as  he  arrived,  and  there  he 
met  several  members  of  the  Philadelphia  Society.  He  was  shown  all  the 
details  of  the  establishment  by  Mr.  Gutekunst ;  and,  as  it  was  very  late  in  the 
evening,  we  found  out  one  more  of  the  reasons  why  such  uniformly  good 
pictures  are  produced  by  the  kind  proprietor.  In  the  dark  room  (which 
is  about  sixteen  feet  square)  a  woman  was  found  scrubbing  the  floor  with 
the  greatest  care.  Now  the  room  always  looks  very  clean,  and  the  scrub¬ 
bing  would  have  attracted  no  attention  had  not  Mr.  Gutekunst  remarked 
— “This  is  an  operation  I  have  performed  every  evening .”  It  seems  he 
never  has  the  room  swept,  but  always  scrubbed ;  so  that  it  is  as  clean  as 
it  is  possible  to  conceive  of  a  room  being,  and  no  particle  of  dust  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  float  about  if  cleanliness  will  prevent  it.  The  drops  of  silver 
solution  on  the  floor  are  so  few  that  they  can  be  readily  counted,  and 
no  waste  comes  from  that  source.  I  have  mentioned  before  the  use  of 
bottles  in  the  holders  or  shields  to  catch  the  silver  solution  which  drains 
from  the  plates.  This  idea  originated  with  Mr.  Gutekunst  many  years 
ago,  and  its  use  has  saved  him  much  money.  During  Mr.  Shriver’ s  stay 
the  public  buildings  were  visited  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  at  one,  the 
House  of  Refuge  for  Children,  we  found  one  room  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  manufacture  of  cases  for  ambrotypes,  and  in  them  we  read  the  familiar 
names  of  prominent  photographers,  so  that  the  art  in  one  of  its  branches 
was  furnishing  employment  to  these  poor  boys. 

Mr.  Shriver  was  one  of  the  strongest  advocates  of  wet  collodion,  and 
was  one  of  “  Humidus’  ”  best  backers  in  the  fight  in  times  gone  by.  He 
worked  tannin  with  remarkable  success  too ;  but  it  was  a  rich  treat  to 
hear  him  cross-question  “Siccus”  about  the  trip  to  Pike  County  with 
wet  collodion,  when  dry  would  not  work,  and  was  thrown  aside  in  disgust. 
How  artfully  did  he  draw  him  out  in  praise  of  the  softness  and  the 
wonderful  detail  in  those  negatives  (wet),  and  then  give  him  a  sly  “  poke 
in  the  ribs,”  and  quote  the  old  arguments  for  “  dry.” 

One  day  Professor  Himes  joined  us  on  his  way  to  Europe,  and  thus  several 
members  of  the  Exchange  Club  were  unexpectedly  brought  together. 
There  was  much  to  talk  about  and  much  to  look  at  too.  By  the  by,  Mr. 
Himes  said  that  in  his  attempts  to  photograph  on  the  battle  field  of 
Antietain,  soon  after  the  engagement,  he  noticed  on  every  remarkable  fact, 
viz.,  tannin  plates  made  with  his  usual  care  and  exposed  at  home  worked 
woll ;  part  of  these  taken  to  the  field  would  yield  nothing,  while  some 
left  at  home  and  tried  after  his  return  were  good.  This  occurred  not 
once  but  several  times,  so  that  either  the  plates  themselves  were  injured 
by  the  gases  emanating  from  the  vast  amount  of  animal  matter  in  process 
of  decay,  or  these  same  gases  influenced  tho  chemical  condition  of  the 
light.  It  is  experience  like  this  that  makes  one  long  for  some  good 
instrument  to  measure  the  intensity  of  tho  chemical  rays,  and  imagination 
pictures  an  actino-electric  pile,  one  face  of  which  is  kept  in  absolute 
darkness  and  ;tho  other  exposed  to  light,  and  thus  the  galvanometer 
brought  into  play  as  the  measure  of  intensity  at  both  ends  of  the  solar 
spectrum. 

Among  the  interesting  places  visited  by  Mr.  Shriver  while  here  was 
the  workshop  of  Mr.  Moran.  Here  there  was  much  to  see  and  more 
to  learn;  for  Mr.  Moran  had  been  working  with  the  triplets  which 


photograph. 

In  former  letters  I  have  said  that  since  the  introduction  of  the  fuming 
process  for  album enised  papers  the  negatives  produced  by  the  best  operators 
are  not  so  intense  as  formerly.  While  Mr.  Shriver  was  at  Gutekunst’s 
he  was  shown  a  print  of  some  prominent  individual,  Mr.  G.  remarking 
at  the  time  that  the  negative  was  too  intense,  and  that  he  could  not  use 
fumed  paper  with  it.  I  mention  this  to  show  that  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  thin  negatives  printed  in  diffused  light  on  fumed  paper  produce 
the  finest  results. 

In  illustration  of  the  above  I  would  add  that  the  operator  who  takes  the 


n  egatives  of  machinery  for  William  Sellers  and  Co.,  of  this  place,  has  been 
ii  i  the  habit  of  intensifjung  with  bichloride  of  mercury,  and  since  the  intro- 
d  uction  of  the  fuming  process  into  that  establishment  these  intense  nega¬ 
tives  have  not  yielded  as  good  prints  as  they  did  formerly.  Last  week  he 
h  ad  occasion  to  photograph  a  planing  machine,  and  by  the  advice  of  your 
correspondent  he  took  advantage  of  a  very  cloudy  afternoon.  The  machine 
was  placed  in  the  open  air  as  usual,  and  a  very  long  exposure  given  with 
tire  largest  aperture  the  lens  would  bear.  A  weak  developer  was  used, 
and  its  action  continued  as  long  as  any  visible  effect  was  evident,  at 
which  time  the  deep  shadows  had  begun  to  disappear  by  reflected  light. 
T!he  negative  was  then  fixed  as  usual,  and  well  washed.  He  was  quite 
sure  that  it  was  too  thin,  and  was  ver}r  anxious  to  resort  to  the  old  dodges ; 
but  a  decisive  “  no !  ”  ended  the  matter,  and  five  negatives  were  taken  alike 
in  intensity,  &c.  Proofs  from  these  on  fumed  paper  are  decidedly  the 
best  ever  taken  at  that  establishment. 

Seeing  how  manifest  were  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of 
this  kind  of  negative,  attention  was  naturally  directed  to  the  possibility 
o  f  softening  down  the  stock  of  over-intense  negatives,  all  of  which  had 
b  een  varnished  with  shellac  varnish,  and  had  been  long  in  use.  By  way  of 
e  xperiment  half-a-pint  of  alcohol  was  poured  into  a  clean  bottle,  and  about 
two  ounces  of  cyanide  of  potassium  added ;  then  to  this  was  added  four  ounces 
o  f  water,  and  the  mixture  well  shaken.  Only  a  small  part  of  the  cyanide 
seemed  to  be  dissolved.  One  of  the  blackest  negatives  was  laid  in  a  clean 
dish,  and  over  it  was  poured  this  alcoholic  solution.  In  about  five  minutes 
it:s  action  was  evident,  and  in  ten  minutes  all  traces  of  the  bichloride  of 
mercury  had  disappeared,  and  the  negative  looked  like  one  just  developed 
with  iron.  It  was  then  well  washed  and  dried.  The  varnish  had  disap¬ 
peared  entirely,  and  the  negative  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  just  as 
if  it  had  been  freshly  taken.  The  result  was  a  pleasing  one  to  the  writer, 
for  he  had  tried  the  experiment  with  fear  and  trembling  on  a  negative 
which  it  was  desirable  to  improve,  but  which  could  not  have  been  readily 
reproduced.  Several  other  negatives  were  treated  in  the  same  manner 
until  it  was  evident  that  the  process  was  a  sure  one,  and  could  be  entrusted 
to  any  careful  manipulator. 

The  Philadelphia  Photographer  has  come  to  light,  and  we  are  all  well 
pleased  with  its  general  appearance.  Its  publishers  seem  determined  to 
make  a  good  thing  of  it,  and  are  promised  the  aid  of  our  leading  amateurs. 
The  second  number  will  contain  a  print  from  Messrs.  Fassitt  and  Graeff ’s 
negatives  of  the  Falls  of  the  Sawkill,  in  Pike  County,  one  of  the  wTet 
collodion  pictures  by  the  very  “dry  men.” 

I  have  had  it  in  my  mind  to  describe  a  new  microscope  just  made  by 
Zantmayer,  but  will  defer  it  to  a  future  letter. — With  due  regard, 

Coleman  Sellers. 


Removing  Ink  from  Photographs. — Humphrey's  Journal  (American) 
supplies  a  process  for  doing  this  which  is  very  simple,  and  said  to  be 
thoroughly  effective.  Make  the  following  solution  of  oxalic  acid : — 
One  drachm  dissolved  in  one  ounce  of  warm  water,  and  keep  it  at  a 
temperature  of  100°  Fahrenheit.  Thoroughly  saturate  the  photograph 
with  water  of  the  same  temperature,  and  float  over  it  with  a  eamel’s-hair 
pencil  the  prepared  solution,  gently  rubbing  the  surface.  As  the  ink 
grows  fainter  and  disappears  wash  again  with  the  lukewarm  water,  and 
repeat  the  process.  When  the  picture  is  thoroughly  restored  wash  it 
carefully,  repeatedly,  and  thoroughly,  otherwise  iron  moulds  may  be 
produced. 
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The  medals  of  the  Royal  Society  were  awarded  as  follows  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  year  1863  : — The  Copley  Medal,  the  highest  honour  in  the  power  of 
the  Society  to  bestow,  was  presented  to  the  Rev.  Adam  Sedgwick,  for  his 
valuable  discoveries  and  observations  in  geology.  The  Royal  Medal  was 
conferred  on  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkely,  for  his  researches  in  botany.  And 
another  Royal  Medal  was  presented  to  J.  P.  Gassiot,  Esq.,  for  his 
researches  on  the  voltaic  battery,  and  on  the  discharge  of  electricity 
through  attenuated  media. 

Bunsen  continues  his  researches  on  caesium  and  rubidium.  Pie  has 
recently  observed  a  new  and  simple  method  of  separating  the  oxides  of 
the  two  new  metals,  and  has  taken  the  opportunity  of  re-determining  the 
equivalent  of  caesium,  which  he  now  definitely  fixes  at  133.  He  has  like¬ 
wise  proved  that  chloride  of  emsium  is  deliquescent  in  a  moist  atmosphere, 
but  permanent  in  a  moderately  dry  one.  The  spectrum  of  caesium  is  now 
found  to  consist  of  eighteen  lines,  the  most  conspicuous  of  which  are 
the  two  beautiful  blue  bands  which  originally  led  to  the  discovery  of 
the  metal  by  Bunsen  and  Kirchhoff. 

In  the  number  of  the  Chemical  News  for  January  2,  1864,  Mr.  C. 
Griffin  described  in  full  a  very  useful  and  ingenious  form  of  portable 
furnace,  constructed  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  burning  the  more 
volatile  kinds  of  mineral  oils  of  sp.  gr.  ’720,  or  turpentine.  By  the  par¬ 
ticular  adaptation  of  the  apparatus,  the  combustion  of  these  bodies  is 
rendered  safe,  every  precaution  being  taken  to  ensure  the  operator 
against  the  danger  of  explosion  by  the  sudden  ignition  of  a  mixture  of 
the  vapour  of  the  petroleum  with  atmospheric  air.  The  heat  produced 
is  intense,  and  the  work  done  very  great  when  compared  with  the  size 
of  the  furnace.  The  author  described  the  power  of  his  apparatus  in  the 
following  terms : — “The  furnace  being  cold  when  an  operation  is  com¬ 
menced,  will  melt  lib.  of  cast-iron  in  twenty-five  minutes;  tylbs.  in  thirty 
minutes ;  41bs.  in  forty-five  minutes  ;  and  51bs.  in  sixty  minutes.  * 
*  *  *  When  the  furnace  is  hot,  such  fusions  can  be  much 

more  rapidly  effected  ;  for  example,  lib.  of  cast-iron  in  fifteen  minutes.” 
Silver,  gold,  and  other  metals  can,  of  course,  be  easily  fused  by  its  aid. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  melting  51bs.  of  cast-iron  is  about  nine- 
pence.  To  those  who  cannot  obtain  gas  as  fuel  for  small  furnace  opera¬ 
tions,  the  oil-lamp  furnace  will  doubtless  be  of  great  value,  and  would 
likewise  enable  amateur  photographers  to  recover  the  noble  metals  from 
their  own  photographic  waste. 

Mr.  Gore,  of  Birmingham,  has  recently  patented  a  remarkably  power¬ 
ful  form  of  portable  gas  furnace,  which  is  the  most  efficient  and  complete 
piece  of  apparatus  of  its  kind  which  we  have  ever  seen  or  used.  The 
principle  is  essentially  that  of  the  well-known  Bunsen  gas  burner,  but 
the  heat  is  so  concentrated  by  an  ingenious  arrangement  so  that  a  very 
high  temperature  may  be  rapidly  obtained,  and  when  attained,  is  per¬ 
fectly  under  control.  The  gas  required  for  working  the  furnace  costs 
about  twopence  per  hour. 

Dr.  Frankland,  the  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Royal  Institution, 
has  recently  undertaken  an  investigation  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the 
conditions  under  which  ordinary  coal  gas  can  be  ignited.  This  is  a  question 
of  the  greatest  importance,  and  the  results  obtained  in  the  course  of  the  long 
and  elaborate  investigation  under  notice  cannot  be  too  generally  known, 
as  they  serve  to  give  us  more  correct  views  with  regard  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  coal  gas  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  can  be  most  easily 
ignited.  We  give  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  the  author’s  own  words: — 

1.  Coal  gas  cannot,  even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  be 
inflamed  at  a  temperature  below  that  necessary  to  render  iron  very  per¬ 
ceptibly  red  hot  by  daylight  in  a  well-lighted  room.  But  this  tempera¬ 
ture  is  considerably  below  a  red  heat  visible  in  the  open  air  on  a  dull  day. 

2.  This  high  igniting  point  of  coal  gas,  under  all  circumstances,  is  due  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  presence  of  olifiant  gas  and  luminiferous  hydrocarbons. 

3.  The  igniting  point  of  explosive  mixtures  of  the  gas  of  coal  mines 
is  far  higher  than  that  of  similar  mixtures  of  coal  gas  ;*  consequently, 
degrees  of  heat  which  are  perfectly  safe  in  coal  mines  may  ignite  coal- 
gas  ;  hence,  also,  the  safety-lamp  is  much  less  safe  in  mixtures  of  coal- 
gas  than  in  those  of  fire-damp. 

4.  Explosive  mixtures  of  coal  gas  and  air  may  be  inflamed  by  sparks 
struck  from  metal  and  stone.  Thus  an  explosion  may  arise  from  the  blow 
of  a  workman  against  iron  or  stone,  from  the  tramp  of  a  horse. 

5.  Explosive  mixtures  of  coal  gas  may  also  be  ignited  by  a  body  of  a 
comparatively  low  temperature,  through  the  medium  of  a  second  body 
whose  igniting  point  is  lower  than  that  of  coal  gas.  The  sulphur  or 
substances  containing  sulphur,  such  as  bisulphide  of  carbon,  may  be 
inflamed  far  below  visible  redness  ;  and  the  contact  of  iron  below  a  red 
heat  with  very  inflammable  substances,  such  as  cotton-waste,  may  give 
rise  to  flame,  which  will  then,  of  course,  ignite  the  gaseous  mixture. 

Dr.  Frankland  and  Mr.  Duppa  have  recently  discovered  some  very 
curious  bodies  containing  mercury  and  ethyl  or  methyl ;  the  former,  the 
radicle  of  common  ether,  the  latter  that  of  the  ether  of  wood-spirit. 
Organo-mctallic  compounds  containing  other  radicles  have  likewise  been 
formed.  The  mercuric  methidc  is  the  heaviest  known  liquid ;  its  density 
is  so  great  that  flint  glass  floats  on  its  surface  easily.  The  mercuric  ethide 
is  a  transparent,  mobile  liquid  of  less  density;  crown  glass  floats  on  its 
surface,  but  flint  glass  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  liquid.  The  optical 
properties  of  these  liquids  have  not  as  yet  been  very  fully  examined,  but, 
if  found  to  bo  capable  of  practical  application,  they  could  be  produced  in 
almost  unlimited  quantities.  E.  J.  R. 


anb  Slums. 
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1  The  Wak  in  Amehica. — An  interesting  woodcut,  from  a  photograph 
by  G.  A.  Wedge,  of  Matamoras,  appeared  in  the  Illustrated  London  News, 
representing  the  Confederates  hurrying  from  Brownsville  (Texas)  on 
hearing  of  the  approach  of  Federal  transports. 

Light  and  Heat. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society  of  Manchester,  in  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Dyer,  that  gentleman 
argued  against  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat  in  support  of  his  own  views 
of  a  material  calorific  element,  and  of  the  elastic  forces  exerted  by  the 
imitations  of  such  elements. 

Portraits  of  Tiiackeray. — Two  unpublished  sketches  of  the  great 
departed  novelist  have  just  been  photographed  for  publication,  the  one 
portrait  being  by  E.  M.  Ward,  R.A.,  and  the  other  by  Mr.  »S.  Lawrence. 
One  of  the  finest  woodcut  portraits  from  a  photograph  wo  have  ever  seen 
is  a  most  artistic  profile  portrait  of  Thackeray,  published  in  the  Illustrated 
London  News. 

Geology. — Photography  having  been  largely  adopted  as  an  adjunct  to 
geological  labours,  it  may  interest  many  of  our  London  readers  to  know 
that  on  the  15th  of  January  the  first  of  a  gratuitous  course  of  lectures 
“On  the  Geological  Structure  of  Great  Britain  in  Relation  to  Minerals” 
is  to  be  delivered  at  the  Coal  Exchange  Museum,  the  lecturer  to  bo 
Professor  Morris. 

New  Publications. — Books  illustrated  by  photographs  are  largely  on 
the  increase.  Amongst  those  recently  issued  are — a  work  called  Expo¬ 
sitions  of  Great  Pictures,  by  Richard  II.  Smith,  jun. ;  a  work  on  The 
Pock-cut  Temples  of  India,  containing  numerous  photographs  from  nature, 
by  Major  Gill ;  a  work  on  Shakspcarc,  his  Birthplace ,  Home,  and  Grave, 
the  photographs  being  by  Mr.  E.  Edwards. 

The  Last  of  the  Charlies. — An  old  man  seventy  years  of  age,  who  had 
served  fifty  of  these  first  as  one  of  the  “watch,”  and,  after  the  introduction 
of  the  police,  as  private  watchman,  in  the  liberty  of  Norton  Folgato,  has 
been  photographed  as  The  Last  of  the  Charlies.  The  profits  obtained  on 
the  sale  of  between  one  and  two  hundred  of  these  were  applied  to  soothe 
the  poor  old  fellow’s  last  illness.  The  photograph  shows  him  in  the 
costume  he  wore  as  a  “Charlie,”  viz.,  an  old  broad-brimmed  hat  and  long- 
great  coat,  bearing  his  lantern  and  standing  in  front  of  his  watch-box. 

The  Sultan  and  his  Photographs. — The  Levant  Herald  says :  “  If 
ever  a  man  was  libelled  by  his  photograph  it  is  Sultan  Abdul-Aziz.  He 
has  none  of  that  morose  and  semi-scowling  appearance  which  he  is  made 
to  wear  in  his  own  capital  at  all  places  of  public  entertainment  and 
almost  at  every  street  corner.  He  has  a  fine  manly  face,  intelligent,  with 
clear  and  open  eyes,  keen  and  rather  scrutinising,  but  his  countenance 
is  shaded  nearly  always  with  an  air  of  pensiveness  almost  amounting  to 
sadness.  His  black  and  rather  closely-cut  beard  looks  all  the  darker  in 
contrast  with  his  rapidly-whitening  hair,  although  he  is  onty  thirty-four 
years’  old.” 

Photography  in  Rome. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  German  Archmo- 
log-ic  Institute  the  papers  read  were  illustrated  with  casts  and  photo¬ 
graphs,  and  many  remarks  were  made  as  to  the  great  value  which  the 
latter  had  for  such  purposes,  and  their  superiority  over  mere  sketches  or 
even  good  casts.  Amongst  many  photographs  from  antique  statues  and 
buildings  recently  brought  to  light,  was  one  (almost  unique)  representing 
a  very  curious  marble  relief  found  in  a  desolate  unfrequented  spot  called 
Porto,  and  which  has  created  great  interest,  and  given  rise  to  much  dis¬ 
cussion.  It  shows  a  crowd  of  complicated  figures,  splendid  buildings, 
ships,  &c.,  &c.,  and  probably  represents  some  ancient  religious  festival. 

“Punch”  and  Photography. — In  a  series  of  “answers  to  correspon¬ 
dents,”  which  Punch  gave  in  small,  and  The  Times  repeated  in  large,  type, 
the  following  occur: — “ A  Photographer. — The  lady  might  not  have  been 
handsome,  and  might  have  been  hard  to  please,  but  you  were  hardly 
justified  in  calling  her  a  squinting  old  peacock  with  a  sandy  wig.  We  are 
quite  sure  no  such  remarks  are  ever  made  by  Mr.  Watkins,  Mr.  Mayall, 
the  Stereoscopies,  or  any  other  high  class  photographers.  Do  you  tout  ?” 
“  Dejected  says  she  sent  a  carte  de  visite  and  stamps  to  one  of  the  fel¬ 
lows  who  advertise  that  they  will  copy  such  things,  and  she  has  never 
been  able  to  hear  any  more  about  carte  or  stamps.  Shall  we  give  her  a 
note  of  introduction  to  the  excellent  secretary  of  the  Asylum  for  Idiots?” 

Photography  and  Portraiture. — Our  inconsistent  contemporary,  the 
London  Review,  alternately  bestows  on  photography  the  softest,  sweetest 
praise  and  the  most  bitter  and  scornful  of  upbraiding  epithets.  Of  both 
these  phases  we  have  given  our  readers  specimens,  and  we  now  add  yet 
another  : — “  Photography  can  never  approach  the  real  sublimity  of  the 
true  painter’s  art,  which  does  not  wholly  consist  in  hitting  off  a  likeness, 
but  in  something  infinitely  more,  infinitely  better  and  beyond.  .  .  . 

The  portrait  painter  must  grasp  the  real  points  of  character  and  give 
them  powerful  and  vivid  expression.  And  yet,  in  so  doing,  his  treatment 
must  be  so  tender,  so  masked,  as  not  to  trespass  in  the  slightest  degree 
upon  the  boundaries  of  the  harsh  or  unnatural.  .  .  .  Ordinary  photo¬ 

graphs  taken  direct  from  the  person  are,  and  always  must  be,  more  or 
less,  distortions  :  we  have  only,  in  them,  the  choice  between  very  slight 
and  very  considerable  distortions.  .  .  .  There  is,  however,  yet 

another  difficulty  in  the  chemistry  of  photography  which  has  still  to  be 
surmounted — the  difficultly  of  printing  the  photographs  with  good  and 
even,  and  especially  with  delicate  half-tints,  and  in  obtaining  modula¬ 
tion  of  colour.”  * 

*  This  word  is  here  used,  we  suppose,  in  the  engraver’s  sense. 
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We  are  at  all  times  willing  to  assist  our  Correspondents  to 

THE  UTMOST  OP  OUR  ABILITY,  BUT  WE  CAN  ONLY  DO  SO  THROUGH  THE 

MEDIUM  OF  THE  JOURNAL.  We  CANNOT  GIVE  PRIVATE  REPLIES  EXCEPT 

TO  PERSONAL  FRIENDS.  '  _ 

ON  THE  STEREOSCOPIC  RELIEF  IN  THE  CHIMENTI 
PICTURES. 

To  William  Francis,  Esq.,  Ph.I). 

Dear  Sir, — My  attention  has  just  been  called  to  tho  following  statement 
j  by  Professor  Edwin  Emerson,  of  Troy  University,  U.S.,  published  in  the 
!  Philosophical  Magazine  for  February,  18G3. 

“  To  prove  this  [that  the  stereoscopic  qualities  of  the  Chimenti  pictures 
i  are  ‘  evidently  accidental’],  let  any  one  execute  a  pen-and-ink  sketch,  and 
then  let  him  make  as  perfect  a  copy  of  it  as  he  can  without  careful  mea- 
!  surement.  Now  place  these  two  drawings  in  the  stereoscope,  and  you  get 
the  same  kind  of  effect  seen  in  the  Chimenti  drawings,  and  for  the  same  reason.” 

This  appeal  to  any  one  for  a  scientific  truth  is  rather  an  unusual  mode 
of  ascertaining  it.  Has  Professor  Emerson  himself  executed  and  copied 
any  such  sketch,  and  obtained  the  result  which  he  assumes  ?  and,  if  he 
has,  why  has  he  not  distinctly  published  the  fact,  and  stated  the  nature  of 
the  sketch,  and  the  precise  kind  of  relief  which  he  obtained  ?  Had  he  done 
this,  we  might  have  challenged  tho  accuracy  of  his  experiment,  and  sug¬ 
gested  a  bettor  mode  of  arriving  at  the  truth. 

In  the  absence  of  this  information,  however,  we  beg  to  ask  him  if  he 
made  a  correct  copy  of  one  or  other  of  the  Chimenti  drawings  ?  and,  if  he 
did,  why  he  did  not  advise  any  one  to  do  the  same  in  order  to  obtain  the 
only  satisfactory  proof  of  his  assertion,  that  the  relief  in  the  Chimenti 
pictures  is  accidental. 

Now  wo  beg  to  tell  Professor  Emerson  that  wo  took  this  very  method, 
and  tho  only  judicious  one  of  arriving  at  the  truth.  We  went  to  one  of 
the  masters  of  the  School  of  Art  under  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  with  whom  wo  were  not  personally  acquainted,  and  requested  him 
to  obtain  from  his  pupils  copies  of  each  of  the  Chimenti  drawings.  We 
were  thus  furnished  with  six  copies  of  one  of  the  Chimenti  figures  by  a 
pupil  *  of  the  school,  which  Could  not  produce,  by  any  combination  of 
them  in  the  stereoscope,  the  effect  of  the  Chimenti  drawings.  This  was 
the  opinion  of  Professor  Tait,  who  mentions  the  experiment  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Photographic  Journal  referred  to  by  Professor  Emerson,  who 
ought  in  fairness  to  havo  told  his  readers  that  the  very  experiment  which 
he  maintained  could  be  made  by  any  one  with  a  a  certain  result,  had  been 
already  carefully  made  with  the  very  opposite  result. 

If  Professor  Emerson  made  the  experiment  himself,  or  had  it  made  by 
others,  why  has  he  not  told  us  the  precise  effect  that  was  produced  ?  If  it 
was  only  “the  same  kind  of  effect”  as  in  the  Chimenti  drawings,  and  not 
the  same  degree  of  effect,  the  experiment  was  worthless.  It  might  have 
been  a  stereoscopic  leg,  or  a  stereoscopic  arm,  or  a  stereoscopic  shoulder, 
or  a  stereoscopic  knee,  or  any  other  “kind  of  stereoscopic  effect,”  without 
having  any  resemblance  to  the  actual  degree  of  stereoscopic  effect  produced 
by  the  Chimenti  drawings. 

As  this  question  must  be  decided  by  experiment,  we  defy  Professor 
:  Emerson  to  produce  one  result  in  a  hundred  sketches  by  different  inclivi- 
i  duals  in  which  the  stereoscopic  relief  exists  at  all,  instead  of  being  as 
I  perfect  as  in  tho  drawings  alluded  to ;  and  if  he  could  produce  this 
miraculous  sketch,  it  would  merely  prove  that  it  was  ninety-nine  chances 
to  one  that  the  stereoscopic  relief  produced  by  Chimenti  was  not  accidental. 

But  if  Professor  Emerson  were  to  obtain  many  examples  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  relief  by  blunders  in  copying  a  drawing,  this  would  only  prove 
that  the  relief  we  have  been  considering  might  he  thus  produced,  not  that 
it  was  thus  produced.  An  important  question  in  the  history  of  science  is 
not  to  be  settled  by  such  poor  logic  as  this.  Many  points  must  be  considered 
before  it  is  proved  that  what  might  be  produced  actually  was  produced. 

The  stereoscopic  pictures  have  been  preserved  as  the  work  of  Chimenti 
himself,  and  tho  historian  of  science  will  naturally  ask  what  led  so  emi¬ 
nent  an  artist  to  make  so  uninteresting  a  sketch  as  that  of  a  man  sitting 
upon  a  stool  with  a  pair  of  compasses  in  one  hand  and  a  string  in  the  other. 

[  He  will  ask  what  led  him  to  make  a  copy  of  it  of  the  very  same  size,  and 
without  any  change  or  improvement  whatever.  He  will  ask  what  led  him 
I  to  preserve  such  uninteresting  sketches.  But,  above  all,  he  will  ask,  with 
a  peculiar  interest,  what  led  him  to  place  these  two  figures  side  by  side,  and 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  instant  they  were  seen  by  an  intelligent  travel- 
|  ler,  Dr.  Crum  Brown,  he  conceived  that  they  were  intended  to  be  brought 
into  relief  by  binocular  vision,  and  actually  brought  them  into  stereo- 
|  scopic  relief  by  retiring  and  combining  the  two  separate  pictures.  The 
historian  of  science  will  not  be  satisfied  even  with  the  obvious  answer  to 
j  these  questions.  Ho  will  inquire  into  tho  date  of  these  drawings,  and  he 
will  be  struck  with  the  fact  that  they  were  executed  at  the  time  when 
Baptista  Porta  had  called  the  attention  of  philosophers  to  the  subject  of 
binocular  vision,  and  had  shown  in  a  diagram  so  far  resembling  a  stereo¬ 
scope  slide  that  external  objects — that  is,  objects  in  relief — were  seen 
j  binocularly  by  the  combination  of  a  right-and-left-eye  picture  of  them. 

*  We  had  the  sketches  made  by  a  pupil,  to  meet  the  gratirtous  statement  that  one 
[  of  the  Chimenti  figures  might  have  been  a  copy  by  one  of  his  pupils.  It  certainly 
might  have  been ;  but  the  drawings  have  been  handed  down  to  us  as  Chimenti’s,  and 
we  are  not  entitled  to  assume,  for  any  particular  purpose,  that  one  of  them  is  the  work 
of  a  pupil.  The  existence  of  two  such  drawings  exactly  similar  to  the  eye,  and  placed 
as  they  are,  is  a  circumstance  so  remarkable,  that  we  venture  to  say  that  no  similar 
pair  of  figures  will  be  found,  either  in  juxtaposition  or  singly,  among  the  thousands  of 
drawings  left  by  ancient  and  modern  artists. 


He  will  also  connect  with  these  facts,  though  he  may  not  yet  give  it  much 
weight,  the  statement  of  Professor  Archer,  the  distinguished  Director  of 
the  Industrial  Museum  of  Scotland,  “that  just  before  he  left  Liverpool, 
in  a  turn-out  of  the  Museum  there,  what  appeared  to  be  a  stereoscope  was 
found,  bearing  the  date  1670.  Being  out  of  order,”  he  adds,  “it  was  laid 
aside  at  the  time,  and  probably  had  not  been  touched  since.  It  appeared,” 
he  said,  “  to  be  of  Roman  manufacture  ;  and  he  suggested  that  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  get  it  for  examination,  as  having  an  important  bearing 
on  the  subject  before  the  Society,*  namely,  the  subject  of  Chimenti’s 
stereoscopic  figures.” 

In  forming  his  opinion  from  these  various  considerations,  the  historian 
of  science  will  not  fail  to  notice  that  the  binocular  theory  of  Baptista 
Porta  was  published  in  Italy  in  1593;  that  the  stereoscopic  drawings 
which  so  wonderfully  illustrate  it  were  also  made  in  Italy  some  time  after 
this,  between  1620  and  1640,  and  that  the  probable  stereoscope  in  Liver¬ 
pool,  with  the  date  of  1670,  is  considered  to  bo  of  Italian  origin. 

I  am,  ever  most  truly  yours, 

Allerly,  November  27th,  1863.  D.  BREWSTER. 

[We  willingly  comply  with  Sir  David  Brewster’s  request  to  publish  the 
above  communication,  which  appeared  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for 
the  present  month.  In  a  note  just  received  from  Professor  Emerson  our 
attention  has  also  been  called  by  him  to  this  communication,  requesting 
us  to  publish  it,  as  he  intends  replying  to  Sir  David  Brewster  through 
the  columns  of  this  Journal  in  a  short  time. — Ed.] 

THE  SUN’S  PLACE  AT  RISING. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — It  is  a  matter  of  considerable  assistance  in  obtaining  landscape 
photographs  with  a  proper  arrangement  of  light  and  shade — which  is 
(apart  from  natural  colour,  at  present  denied  to  the  votaries  of  photo¬ 
graphy)  the  great  charm  of  all  such  works  produced  in  single  tones  of 
colour — that  the  operator  should  be  able  to  decide,  on  first  examination  of 
the  view,  the  time  of  day  at  which  the  direct  light  of  the  sun  will  so 
illuminate  his  subject  as  to  create  the  best  “pictorial  effect.”  We  all  know 
that  in  these  latitudes  the  sun  is  south  at  noon,  and  more  or  less  eastward 
or  westward  of  that  point  in  the  forenoon  and  afternoon;  but  it  would  be 
a  very  useful  thing  if  some  of  your  correspondents  versed  in  the  routine 
movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  would  publish  in  your  columns,  for  the 
information  of  those  who  have  not  made  such  matters  their  study,  a  table 
showing  the  great  points  of  the  compass  at  which  the  sun  r  ises  and  sets  on  the 
1st,  7th,  14th,  and  21st  days  in  each  month  throughout  the  year.  The 
hours  can  always  be  got  from  any  ordinary  almanac. 

The  practical  use  of  such  a  table  would  be  this.  Suppose  I  think  of 
taking  a  photograph  of  such  and  such  a  view  which  I  may  have  come 
across  in  my  walks  or  riles.  My  first  thought  is,  at  what  time  of  day 
will  the  light  best  suit  the  subject  ?  I,  therefore,  take  any  good  map  of 
the  locality — none  better  than  the  “  Ordnance”  map — and  a  slight  effort 
of  memory  will  show  me  the  position  of  the  required  new  upon  it. 
Placing  myself  mentally  on  the  same  spot  on  the  map,  I  see  at  once 
whence  the  direction  of  sunlight  ought  to  fall  to  give  the  best  effect ;  but 
here  I  am  puzzled,  and  tho  question  arises,  at  what  time  of  the  day 
will  the  sun  be  at  that  point  where  I  -wish  to  catch  it  ?  If  I  know  at 
what  point  of  the  compass  it  rises  or  sets  on  that  day,  or  within  a  week 
of  it,  I  have  only  to  divide  the  arc  of  the  circle  (if  in  the  morning)  be¬ 
tween  south  and  the  actual  rising  point  by  the  number  of  hours  between 
sunrise  and  noon,  to  ascertain  to  a  sufficient  nicety  the  time  the  6un  will 
be  at  the  required  point,  and  vice  versa  in  the  afternoon  ;  and,  instead  of 
wasting  time  in  waiting  for  the  right  effect,  or  the  other  alternative  of 
taking  the  picture  with  the  wrong  effect  of  light,  I  so  time  my  journey 
as  to  arrive  on  the  ground  when  1  know  that,  if  the  sun  shine  at  all,  the 
view  will  be  properly  lighted,  and  if  the  day  prove  unfavourable  for 
sunlight  I  put  tho  journey  off  for  a  more  favourable  opportunity. 

For  stereoscopic  photographs  direct  sunlight  is  not  of  absolute  impor¬ 
tance,  as  the  stereoscope  gives  the  desired  relief  to  the  person  examining 
them,  and  many  beautiful  pictures  are  taken  in  a  flat  diffused  light ;  but 
large  views,  intended  to  be  seen  as  single  pictures,  are  totally  dependent 
on  the  proper  arrangement  of  direct  sunlight  to  produce  pleasing  “pictorial 
effects,”  and  if  taken  in  a  flat  diffused  light  are  correspondingly  flat  and 
insipid  in  character. 

Many  thousands  of  photographs  are  taken  which,  though  they  may  be 
first-rate  photographs,  are  not  pictures  ;  and  it  is  only  by  a  previous  stud}’ 
of  tho  composition  of  the  proposed  view,  both  as  regards  arrangement  of 
the  parts  nature  presents  us  with  and  taking  the  negatives  in  the  most 
suitable  light,  that  we  can  combine  photography  with  art,  and  produce 
“ photographic  pictures”  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term. 

May  I  therefore  ask  you  to  publish  a  table  such  as  I  have  stated  before 
for  the  guidance  of  your  numerous  readers,  who,  I  am  sure,  will  find  the 
advantage  of  the  plan  I  have  sketched,  if  they  will  give  a  little  thought 
to  the  matter,  instead  of  pitching  on  their  mews  in  the  “happy-go-lucky” 
style,  and  taking  their  chance  of  finding  the  places  properly  lighted  ?— I 
am,  yours,  &c.,  AN  AMATEUR. 

[Such  a  table  would  be  easily  enough  drawn  out  for  any  given  place 
by  any  one  possessing  an  ordinary  terrestrial  globe  mounte'd  in  the  usual 
manner,  the  construction  of  the  table  being  merely  a  question  of  time 
occupied  in  mechanically  solving  the  problems.  If  any  of  our  corres¬ 
pondents  will  prepare  the  table  we  shall  be  happy  to  insert  it.  We  would 
suggest  that  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  should  be  selected  as  the 
localities  for  which  the  table  should  be  constructed. — Ed.] 

*  Photographic  Jour  ml,  vol.  viii.,  p.  12. 
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BLUE  POSITIVES. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Allow  mo  to  draw  your  attention  to  an  error  in  page  12,  last  line  of 
first  column,  and  first  line  of  second  column  of  your  yesterday’s  Journal. 
You  say — “Sulphate  of  potash  (commonly  known  as  Glauber’s  salts”). 
Glauber’s  salts  being  sulphate  of  soda,  and  not  sulphate  of  potash, 
those  who  wish  to  try  printing  with  ferrid-cyanide  of  potassium,  and 
are  unacquainted  with  the  process,  may,  by  obtaining  Glauber’s  salts,  ex¬ 
perience  disappointment  in  the  result,  if  sulphate  of  potash  be  what  is  re¬ 
quired  ;  and,  also,  by  asking  for  this  latter  if  the  former  be  what  is  intended. 

In  “Answers  to  Correspondents”  you  inform  “H.  S.  L.”  of  another 
method  by  which  blue  prints  can  be  obtained.  Will  you  be  so  kind  as 
to  say  in  your  next  which  of  the  two  you  consider  the  better  for  giving  a 
dark  blue — that  is,  one  verging  towards  black  ? — I  am,  sir,  yours,  &c., 

2nd  January,  1864.  G.  PRICE. 

[We  are  obliged  for  your  having  drawn  our  attention  to  the  misquota¬ 
tion  above  specified :  sulphate  of  soda  is  the  salt  intended  to  be  used. 
With  regard  to  the  intensity  of  colour  produced  by  the  two  methods 
given,  we  are  not  practically  familiar  with  the  second,  but  understand  it 
to  be  a  very  brilliant  blue  ;  the  other  we  know  well,  and  it  is  simply  a 
Prussian  blue.  We  can  give  you  a  third  formula,  the  introduction  of  Sir 
John  Herschel : — Float  paper  on  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury,  dry  it, 
and  then  apply  with  a  glass  rod  a  saturated  solution  of  sesqui -cyanide 
of  potassium  ;  the  paper,  when  dry,  to  be  exposed  under  a  negative  until 
a  picture  of  sufficient  intensity  is  produced.  It  is  fixed  by  washing  in  a 
very  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  alum. — Ed.] 

M.  GAUDIN’S  LAMP. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — In  the  last  number  of  your  Journal  you  mention  M.  Me- A. 
Gaudin’s  new  lamp  for  printing  by  means  of  oxygen  alone.  Will  you 
oblige  me  by  giving  in  your  next  some  account  of  this  lamp,  or  informing 
me  where  I  can  obtain  any  information  relative  to  it? — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Cheltenham,  7th  January,  1864.  B.  JONES. 

[The  lamp  (!)  to  which  you  allude  is  rather  a  furnace  than  a  lamp,  and 
it  was  for  that  reason  we  did  not  think  it  needful  to  give  the  details  of  its 
construction,  regarding  it  as  not  of  a  very  practical  character.  We 
have,  however,  translated  the  account  of  it  given  by  M.  Mc-A.  Gaudin 
liimself  in  La  Lumiere,  which  we  give  in  the  current  number. — Ed.] 

“A  HALF-CROWN’S  WORTH  (?)  OF  CHLORIDE  OF  GOLD.” 
WHAT  OUGHT  WE  TO  EXPECT  IT  TO  BE  ? 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — A  word  or  two  in  a  business  point  of  view  on  the  above  sub¬ 
ject,  introduced  in  your  last  number,  may  tend  to  show  that  we  ought 
not  to  expect  more  than  6f  grains  of  pure  gold  in  an  article  charged  half- 
a-crown.  Jure  gold,  I  think,  is  worth  £4,  if  not  £4  5s.,  per  ounce.  At 
that  rate  6f  grains  is  just  Is.  2d.  (the  rate,  I  believe,  being  the  same 
whether  24  grains  or  10,000  ounces  are  purchased  at  one  time)  ;  to  this 
add,  at  guess,  3d.  for  acids,  fuel,  breakage  of  apparatus,  accidental 
losses,  bottles  or  tubes,  labels,  labour,  &c. 

If  a  reasonable  purchaser  will  take  into  account  that  a  druggist  or 
dealer  in  photographic  goods  does  not  often  sell  retail  under  25  per  cent, 
off  the  selling  price  (which  in  this  instance  is  7|d.),  out  of  which  they 
have  to  pay  for  advertising,  give  credit,  &c.  (I  have  not  found  trades¬ 
men  generally  willing  to  say  where  they  purchase  their  goods,  and,  if 
asked,  would  evade  by  saying  they  manufactured),  he  may  easily  see  it 
leaves  the  real  manufacturer  5^d.  for  his  experience,  capital  in  stock, 
advertising,  See.,  &c. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  agree  with  the  writer  of  the  article  on  page  2, 
No.  205,  so  far  as  those  below  the  average  he  draws  are  concerned,  that 
“  there  must  be  a  screw  loose  somewhere,”  and,  would  add,  does  not  end 
with  the  maker  or  dealer  in  the  article  in  question,  but  puts  us  photo¬ 
graphers  in  a  fix  to  know  what  any  indifferent  results  may  really 
arise  from. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Woolwich ,  January  9 th,  1864.  _  W.  W. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Erratum. — By  a  slip  of  the  pen  we  twice  named  “sulphate  of  potash” 
instead  of  “  sulphate  of  soda”  at  page  12  of  our  last  issuo. 

F.  L.  C. — See  our  last  number. 

R.  B. — It  was  unavoidable,  as  you  perceive.  Thanks  for  your  kind  wishos, 

F.  T.  B. — Simply  a  case  of  “  photographio  measles.”  Your  fixing  bath  is 
insufficiently  strong. 

G.  T. — S.  M.  J. — View  Lens. — Received :  we  are  obliged  for  your  expressions 
of  good  will  and  hope. 

C.  S.-— The  annual  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  (London)  is  held  in 
February  of  each  year. 

W.  B.  O. — The  publishers  of  Watts’s  Dictionary  of  Chemistry  aro  Messrs 
Longmans  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 

W.  W.  M. — It  has  been  suggested  beforo  repeatedly,  but  not  found  to  answer 
If  you  are  so  satisfied  that  the  plan  is  practicable  why  not  carry  it  out  yourself  ? 

Disgusted. — You  will  find  an  iron  developer  best  just  now.  Keep  your 
operating-room  as  warm  as  you  can,  and  you  will  find  the  chemicals  more  active. 

P.  L.  H. — We  see  no  objection  to  coating  your  washing  trough  on  the  inside 
with  black  pitch.  Tin  dishes  would  be  sure  to  become  rusty,  and  would  pro. 
bably  be  troublesome ;  but  if  they  were  made  of  zinc  instead  you  would  avoid 
that  annoyance.  Thanks  for  your  kind  esteem. 

Bothered. — If  you  want  a  lens  with  much '“depth  of  focus”  buy  the 
commonest  you  can  find :  you  will  have  plenty  of  the  quality  you  admire. 
Good  lenses  have  no  “  depth  of  focus”  till  they  are  well  stopped  down.  The 
term  is  a  sheer  absurdity.  We  shall  be  happy  to  assist  you  if  you  let  us  know 
exactly  what  you  want. 

Bradford. — Of  the  lenses  you  mention  all  are  of  high  character,  but  A  and 
B  are  not  applicable  to  the  same  purposes  as  C  and  D.  Our  own  preference  is 
for  B  for  portraits,  and  did  we  use  one  of  the  other  kind  at  all  we  should  prefer 
comparing  them  before  selecting.  Both,  however,  are  held  in  high  estimation 
by  those  who  use  them. 

Labour  in  Vain. — You  do  not  print  sufficiently  in  the  pressure-frame.  The 
bleaching  action  of  the  toning  bath  is  but  trifling  on  a  deeply-printed  proof, 
but  energetic  upon  a  weak  proof,  which  suffers  most  from  it.  Print  several 
shades  deeper  than  you  desire  the  final  result  to  be.  Very  bad  weather  for 
photography  just  now;  even  when  bright,  the  light  is  not  chemically  powerful. 

J.  T. — We  are  glad  to  find  you  are  uot  disappointed.  If  you  will  send  your 
specimens  we  will  report  upon  them  as  you  desire.  There  must  be  some  mis¬ 
print  in  the  formula  you  quote,  or  you  have  not  copied  it  correctly.  We  will 
name  your  request  to  our  contributor,  and  he  shall  answer  for  himself.  The 
gentleman  you  refer  to  as  a  Bristol  professional  is  not  so,  but  an  amateur— a 
very  energetic  one  it  is  true ;  we  do  know  him  personally. 

Review. — We  never  give  any  pledge  as  to  what  opinion  we  will  express 
upon  works  submitted  for  review.  We  have  no  notion  of  performing  that 
function  under  dictation  of  any  kind  whatever.  If  you  want  a  private  opinion , 
we  will  give  it  in  a  few  words  in  our  ‘  ‘  Answers  to  Correspondents’  ’  under  initials ; 
but  if  yon  mean  that  you  desire  “  a  review,”  we  can  only  treat  you  as  we  do 
others— that  is,  fairly  and  honestly  to  the  best  of  our  judgment,  but  without 
previous  communication  privately. 

M.  D .—All  microscopes  are  not  made  to  suit  the  objectives  of  any  maker. 
Tho  best  instruments  of  the  three  most  celebrated  makers  are  made  so  as  to  en¬ 
able  the  possessor  to  use  the  object-glasses  of  each  indifferently.  The  length  of 
tube  and  eye-piece  of  the  instrument  you  have  will  do  very  well  for  any  foreign 
objective;  but  you  will  not  find  a  one-eighth  inch  equal  to  a  quarter-inch  of 
English  make  in  defining  power.  You  can  apply  any  object-glass  to  your  in¬ 
strument  by  means  of  a  brass  “  adapter.”  Thanks  for  your  good  wishes. 

A  Subscriber. — The  two  lenses  about  which  you  inquire  are  scarcely 
comparable  with  one  another.  Wo  do  not  presume  that  either  of  them  would 
produce  good  card  portraits.  A  lens  constructed  to  do  several  different  and 
rather  incompatible  pieces  of  work  is  usually  a  compromise  between  them — 
doing  all  after  a  fashion,  but  not  well.  The  second  which  you  name  is  in¬ 
tended  only  for  views,  which  it  takes  in  first-rate  style.  Groups  in  the  open  air 
can  also  be  taken  therewith  in  a  good  light ;  but  it  is  not  constructed  for  this 
purpose,  while  for  card  portraits  it  is  totally  unfit. 

Robert  Holdworth.— We  have  made  arrangements  for  publishing  a  series 
of  chapters  that  will  include  the  information  which  you  desire.  With  regard 
to  cameras,  we  never  could  see  the  policy  of  making  them  to  fold  up  unless  they 
are  very  large  ones ;  and  even  then  we  have  some  doubt  about  its  economy  of 
either  weight  or  size,  because  a  large  camera  involves  the  use  of  large  plates 
and  all  other  paraphernalia  to  match — that  is  to  say,  if  a  large  camera  bo  im¬ 
perative,  we  have  always  found  it  more  convenient  to  pack  the  etceteras  in 
the  camera  instead  of  having  a  separate  box  in  addition.  However,  the  maker 
you  name  will  certainly  construct  you  a  good  instrument,  whichever  form  you 
select. 

|§gp°  In  consequence  of  having  to  include  the  Title  Page  and  Index  for  the 
last  Volume  in  the  present  Number,  several  valuable  papers  are  unavoidably 
postponed  till  our  next  publication,  including  articles  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor, 
Mr.  Wall,  and  Mr.  Bourne’s  very  interesting  letter  from  India. 


Chappuis’  Patent  Reflectors,  for  photographic  purposes.  These 
reflectors,  generally  used  in  dark  warehouses,  ships,  apartments,  &c.,  are  now 
applied  to  photography. — P.  E.  Chappuis,  patentee  and  photographer,  69, 

Fleet-street,  London,  E.C. — Advertisement. 
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LIGHTING  THE  SITTER. 

We  have  before  now  remarked  upon  the  misunderstanding  which  is 
so  apt  to  arise  between  men  of  science  and  art  in  consequence  of 
their  not  employing  a  common  language,  or,  what  amounts  to  the 
same  thing,  attaching  somewhat  different  meanings  to  the  same 
words.  We  have  before  us  a  case  in  point.  At  the  last  December 
meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society  Mr.  W.  B. 
Parker  read  a  paper  On  Glass  Rooms  and  Lighting  the  Sitter,  in 
which  certain  propositions  were  advanced  [see  j>p.  482-3].  In  the 
discussion  which  followed  objections  were  taken  to  these  proposi¬ 
tions,  and,  as  our  reporter  described  it,  “  an  animated  and  confused 
discussion  ensued.”  In  our  present  issue  will  be  found  (at  page  43) 
one  of  our  esteemed  contributor's  (Mr.  A.  H.  Wall’s)  popular  “  Bits 
of  Chat,”  in  which  Mr.  Parker’s  propositions  are  defended,  and  issue 
joined  with  the  Editor  of  a  contemporary  upon  certain  condemnatory 
observations  of  tire  latter  applied  to  Mr.  Parker's  views  upon  light¬ 
ing  the  sitter.  We  are  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  last-named 
gentleman,  and  have  therefore  no  means  of  judging  of  Ids  meaning 
other  than  by  a  perusal  of  his  article.  We  are  therefore  not  at  all 
surprised  to  find  that  our  brother  Editor,  supposing  1dm  to  be  in  the 
same  position  as  ourselves,  has  misapprehended  Mr.  Parker’s  mean¬ 
ing  ;  for  on  our  first  perusal  of  the  communication  we  also  demurred 
to  the  correctness  of  the  views  propounded — or  rather  to  what  we 
supposed  them  to  be — regarding  which,  as  we  find  from  Mr.  Wall’s 
article,  we  certainly  had  not  gathered  the  meaning  intended  to  be 
conveyed.  This  wre  believe  to  be  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  due  to  the 
inexact  phraseology  employed  by  Mr.  Parker,  and  from  wldch  even 
|  Mr.  W  all  is  not  free.  We  are,  however,  unable  to  endorse  several 
of  the  dicta  of  our  brother  Editor  in  reference  to  this  subject.  He 
appears  to  have  advanced  some  statements  which,  if  he  mean  what 
he  says,  we  fancy  he  will  find  it  somewhat  difficult  to  prove. 

Now,  upon  a  careful  examination  and  reconsideration  of  all  that 
has  recently  appeared  on  this  question,  we  are  of  opinion  that  there 
is  much  less  difference  between  the  views  held  by  the  several  dispu¬ 
tants  than  any  of  them  suppose ;  and,  as  our  readers  may  possibly 
be  confused  by  the  apparently  conflicting  statements,  we  have  thought 
it  well  to  make  an  attempt  to  explain  them. 

The  principal  contest  appears  to  consist  in  the  meaning  to  be 
attached  to  the  words  “a  front  light,”  the  use  of  which  Mr.  Parker 
especially  advocated  and  Mr.  Wall  endorses,  the  latter  also  asserting 
that  the  former  is  an  experienced  and  good  photographic  operator.  It 
is  this  paper  of  Mr.  Wall’s  which  induced  us  to  reperuse  the  whole  of 
the  controversy,  and  we  find  that  there  is  little  or  no  objection  to  be 
taken  to  Mr.  Parker’s  recommendations  when  understood — a  matter 
o  some  little  difficulty,  owing  to  the  occasional  employment  of 
o  seme  phraseology,  as  above  intimated ;  as,  for  instance,  when  the 
assertion  is  made  that  Mr.  Williams’s  “ principal  fight  is  a  front 
light  entering  at  a  long  angle.”  The  italics  are  ours. 

It  is  observable  here  that  Mr.  Parker  certainly  does  not  mean  what 
lie  says;  for  lie  nowhere  in  his  paper  advocates  the  use  of  a  front  fight 
as  a  principal  light,  but  says,  “  of  course  it  must  not  be  a  strong  fight, 
!x  ™r4^°PeiN  subordinated and  he  would  scarcely  attribute  to 

l.  v\  Ilhams  that  which  he  (Mr.  Parker)  himself  provides  against 
as  erroneous.  _  Again:  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  an  “angle”  can  be 
long.  it  is,  however,  evident  on  consideration  that  an  acute 
angle  is  what  is  intended  to  be  understood 

With  regard  to  our  contributor,  Mr.  Wall,  we  fear  his  definition  of 
a  nont  light,  when  critically  examined,  is  not  much  more  rigidly  accu- 
1  j1  .e  lan  the  definition  of  the  Editor  of  a  contemporary  to  which  he 
°  .  Botb  wfu  enough  what  they  mean,  and  both  mean  the 

buithey,have  bot]l  ignored,  or  at  any  rate  said  nothing 
W  t  le  p,0Slb0n  of  tlie  camera,  which,  whatever  may  be  that  of 
windows  and  sitter,  can  convert  a  side  into  a  front  light,  and  vice 


versa.  It  is  not  alone  because  a  sitter  faces  a  side  window  that  he  is 
illuminated  by  a  front  light  any  more  than  it  is  so  because  the  fight 
comes  in  by  a  window  in  the  end  of  the  room.  That  which  really 
determines  the  question  is  the  position  of  the  observer — in  our  case 
the  camera — with  reference  to  the  direction  in  which  the  fight  falls. 

It  is  a  fact  that  each  disputant  recommends,  and  with  reason,  that 
the  principal  fight  should  fall  upon  the  sitter  obliquely  with  reference 
to  a  line  drawn  between  him  and  the  camera;  but,  inasmuch  as  if 
the  obliquity  be  considerable,  the  contrast  of  light  and  shade 
between  the  two  sides  of  the  sitter  will  necessarily  be  too  great,  Mr. 
Wall  and  Mr.  Parker  both  advise  the  addition  in  such  case  of  a 
subordinate  front  light  to  reduce  the  too  violent  contrast,  without 
reducing  the  actual  amount  of  light — nay  rather  increasing  it ;  and  a 
very  judicious  recommendation  it  is,  quite  in  accordance  also  with 
philosophical  principles.  Both  gentlemen  last  cited  advocate  the 
practice  of  causing  the  illuminating  rays  to  proceed  from  a  direction 
well  forward  as  regards  the  sitter,  as  producing  roundness,  relief,  and 
force,  but  both  also  employ  the  inappropriate  expression  of  “  well 
in  front  of  the  sitter,”  which,  to  say  the  least,  does  not  to  the  mind 
of  a  mathematician  convey  the  meaning  intended. 

Rigid  accuracy  of  diction  is,  of  course,  desirable,  but  not  always 
easily  attainable  ;  and  we  presume  that  fight  falling  in  the  direction 
of  the  vertical  plane  passing  through  the  line  of  sight  (the  imaginary 
fine  between  the  camera  and  sitter)  would  by  most  persons  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  front  fight,  even  if  it  were  to  fall  obliquely  at  an  acute 
angle  with  that  fine,  though,  strictly  speaking,  only  that  which 
falls  in  a  direction  parallel  with  the  line  of  sight  is  so. 

We  find  a  diagram  of  so  much  use  in  demonstration  that  we  shall 
adopt  one  now.  By  it  we  are  frequently  able  to  convey  information 
very  readily  when  words  alone  do  not  serve  our  purpose'.  Let  S  be 
the  sitter,  C  the  camera,  L  the  direction  of  the  principal  light,  and  l 
that  of  a  subordinate  fight.  The  fine  joining  C  S  is  the  fine  of  sight. 
Now,  suppose  we  are  looking  vertically  down  upon  our  subject,  the 
following  arrangements  are  what  Mr.  Parker  advocates,  l  being 
FIG.  1.  FIG.  2. 

S  s 


located  above  C,  and  being  more  requisite  when  the  angle  at  S  be¬ 
comes  more  obtuse,  as  in  fig.  2.  And,  further,  it  is  contended  that 
the  pictorial  effect  produced  is  better  with  the  first  than  with  the 
second  arrangement,  the  angle  at  S  in  the  second  figure  being  too 
obtuse  to  allow  of  the  resulting  image  conveying  so  good  an  idea  of 
relief  as  hi  the  former  case.  If  the  principal  fight  fig.  3. 
were  a  front  fight,  the  diagram  would  stand  thus —  S 

hi  which  case  flatness  of  effect  would  ensue,  though, 
even  here,  if  L  were  to  be  sufficiently  high  above  C 
the  idea  of  “roundness”  might  be  conveyed,  though  it 
would  not  be  artistic  hi  a  portrait.  In  point  of  fact, 
making  C  S  a  fixed  fine,  and  L  S  falling  at  an  angle 
of  from  about  30°  to  45°  in  any  direction  upon  it,  relief 
in  the  image  would  be  attained .  Without  some  such  C 
obliquity  of  illumination  it  would  not ;  and,  if  this  degree  L 

of  obliquity  be  much  exceeded,  extravagant  contrasts  of  light  and 

shade  will  occur. 
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We  see,  then,  that  what  Mr.  Wall  and  Mr.  Parker  advocate  is 
sound  both  in  theory  and  practice,  and  it  will  be  a  great  pity  if  the 
ideas  they  desire  to  express  are  misunderstood  by  their  photographic 
brethren  in  consequence  of  any  obscurity  in  the  words  in  which 
they  are  clothed.  Our  only  object  in  writing  the  foregoing  has  been 
to  preclude  the  probability  of  misconstruction. 


THE  ALLEGED  EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 

We  mentioned  that  copies  of  the  letters  addressed  to  and  read  by 
Dr.  Diamond  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society,  in 
connection  with  the  interesting  specimens  discovered  by  Mr.  F.  P. 
Smith,  had  not  reached  us  when  going  to  press  with  our  last  issue. 
By  a  subsequent  postal  delivery  they  arrived,  and  we  now  proceed 
to  lay  portions  of  them  before  our  readers,  together  with  a  few 
comments  thereon. 

We  begin  with  a  communication  from  the  Hon.  Henry  Fox 
Talbot : — 

“Dr.  Diamond.  “  Millburn  Toiver,  Edinburgh,  Nov.  10,  1863. 

“  Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  letter  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  I  did  make  a 
photograph  of  china,  knives  and  forks,  &c.,  disposed  upon  a  round  table,  which 
is  seen  very  obliquely  in  the  photograph.  It  was  an  early  attempt,  about  1841 
or  1842.  The  view  was  taken  out  of  doors,  on  the  grass-plot  in  the  centre  of 
the  cloisters  of  Lacock  Abbey.  I  have  no  doubt  I  have  copies  of  it  still  left  in 
my  collection  at  Lacock. 

“  Wedgwood,  in  his  memoir  of  1802  ( Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution),  says 
hat  he  had  thought  of  the  possibility  of  making  photographic  views  with  a 
camera ;  but  that,  on  trying  the  experiment,  he  had  found  that  no  length  of 
time  sufficed  to  produce  any  visible  impression.  Therefore,  if  any  ancient 
photographs  should  ever  be  discovered,  they  will  not  be  his  production. 

“  I  take  the  opportunity  of  writing  this  note,  to  send  you  a  small  specimen 
of  my  photographic  engraving  on  steel  which  I  made  last  week ;  it  is  quite 
untouched.  It  is  a  genuine  view  in  Java — a  ravine  and  small  rivulet  fringed 
with  banana-trees.  As  I  have  no  assistant,  my  engravings  are  not  as  yet 
worth  publishing ;  but  I  think  that  in  the  hands  of  an  artist,  the  process  would 
prove  useful  and  effective.  Pray  accept  the  specimen.  The  number  ofycopies 
that  can  be  printed  before  the  plate  deteriorates  is  at  least  5000. 

“  Believe  me,  yours  very  truly,  “  H.  F.  Talbot.” 

To  the  above  an  addition  was  made  by  Mr.  Talbot,  under  date  25tli 
November,  as  follows : — 

“  Let  me  add  to  what  I  said  before,  that  I  believe  I  have  still  at  Lacock 
Abbey  the  negative  of  the  photograph  described  by  a  writer  in  your  Journal  as 
‘  undoubtedly  the  breakfast-table  at  Etruria  Hall.’  In  that  case  it  will  proba¬ 
bly  have  a  date  endorsed  upon  it,  as  that  was  my  usual  practice  at  that  time. 

“  It  would  bo  easy  to  have  some  new  copies  printed  from  it,  and  distributed 
to  the  members  of  the  Society. 

“  The  Society  should  retain  in  its  possession  the  copy  of  the  breakfast-table 
shown  at  its  last  meeting ;  or,  if  this  cannot  be  done,  an  accurate  description 
or  photograph  of  it  should  be  made,  for  the  sake  of  comparison.” 

We  may  therefore  regard  the  so-called  “Wedgwood”  photographs 
as  “  disposed  of,”  notwithstanding  the  following,  communicated  by 
Mr.  E.  G.  Ganly:— 

“  52,  Lower  Gardiner  Street,  Dublin ,  December  7,  1863. 

“  In  Haydn’s  Dictionary  of  Dates,  9th  edition,  1860,  I  find  that  Wedgwood 
is  said  to  be  the  first  photographer ;  and  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Rritannica,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1854,  under  the  name  ‘  Boulton,  Matt.,’  it  is  stated  that  some  of  the 
workmen  in  Mr.  Boulton’s  establishment  at  Soho  copied  oil-paintings  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Eginton  ;  but  in  the  same  work 
published  in  1797,  vol.  xvii.,  under  the  name  ‘  Soho,’  it  mentions  in  a  note  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page,  ‘  (A)  It  was  at  this  place,  in  the  year  1772,  that  Mr. 
Eginton  invented  his  expeditious  method  of  copying  pictures  in  oil.’  ” 

We  now  turn  to  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Robert  Hunt :  — 

“  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  Jermyn  Street,  November  2?,rd,  1863. 

“  Dear  Dr.  Diamond, — I  feel  assured  that  you  will  not  deem  any  remarks 
of  mine  obtrusive,  when  they  relate  to  a  subject  of  so  much  interest  as  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  discovery  of  photography.  I  believe  no  one  has  looked  more 
closely  into  the  early  story  of  the  art  than  I  have  done,  or  acquired  a  more 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  science  of  photography.  By  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 
Smith,  I  have  on  two  different  occasions  very  carefully  examined  the  alleged 
photographs.  Being  in  Cornwall,  I  could  not  at  tend  the  meeting  of  the  Society ; 
but  I  have  most  carefully  read  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  that  interesting 
evening  in  the  Photographic  Journal. 

“  My  convictions  aro  that  the  paper  pictures  are  not  photographs.  My 
masons  are — 

“  1st.  The  pictures  show  none  of  those  inequalities  which  would  result  had 
they  been  copied  by  means  of  the  camcra-obscura  from  oil  paintings.  I  mean 
inequalities  duo  to  tho  variations  of  chemical  force  in  the  radiations  from  sur¬ 
faces  of  different  colours. 

“  2ndly.  They  show  none  of  the  lines  of  an  engraving,  which  they  would 
have  done  had  they  been  copied  from  prints,  either  by  the  use  of  the  camera  or 
by  superposition. 

“  3rdly.  The  colouring-matter  of  the  pictures  is  superficial,  and  easily  re¬ 
moved  from  the  paper;  consequently,  this  is  conclusive  that  no  chemical 
change  has  been  effected  upon  any  composition  applied  to  the  paper. 

“4thly.  In  a  copy  of  one  of  At  gelica  Kauffman’s  pictures,  one  figure  has 
been  omitted.  This  would  not  be  the  case  if  any  photographic  process  had  been 
employed. 

“  I  do  not  think  it  is  difficult  to  indicate  the  process  employed  by  Eginton 
to  produce  those  pictures  ;  but  my  only  point  at  present  is  to  indicate  to  you 
such  objections  as  present  themselves  to  my  mind. 


“The  pictures  on  metals  are  beyond  all  question  photographs.  The  only 
one  on  which  any  judgment  can  be  passed  is  evidently  obtained  on  a  surface 
of  resin — I  believe  the  resin  of  the  essential  oil  of  lavender.  This  can  easily 
be  determined  by  examination. 

j  ‘  If  it  can  be  proved  that  this  plate  gives  a  view  of  Soho  House  prior  to 
1791,  all  discussion  is  at  an  end.  I  think  it  probable  that  the  plate  may  be 
one  of  those  produced  by  Niepce,  between  1814  and  1828.  We  know  that 
Niepce  gave  pictures  to  Mr.  Bauer,  who  lent  them  to  Mr.  Robert  Brown,  and 
these  are  nowin  the  hands  of  J.  J.  Bennett,  Esq.,  of  the  British  Museum. 
A  very  recent  examination  of  those  pictures  certainly  strengthens  my  convic¬ 
tion  that  Mr.  Smith’s  photograph  has  been  derived  from  this  source. 

“  It  is  quite  certain  (see  Wedgwood  and  Davy’s  memoir  quoted  in  my 
Researches  on  Light)  that  Wedgwood,  prior  to  1802,  used  the  camera- 
obscura.  They  say — ‘  The  images  formed  by  means  of  a  camera-obscura  have 
been  found  too  faint  to  produce  in  any  moderate  time  an  effect  upon  nitrate  of 
silver.’  However,  everything  must  turn  on  the  question — Is  the  view  one  of 
old  S oho  House  ?  This  settled,  nothing  remains  except  to  give  Boulton  or 
Eginton  the  credit  of  being  acquainted  with  photography  prior  to  Charles,  or 
Wedgwood,  or  Davy,  or  Niepce. 

“  Bardon  my  troubling  you  with  these  remarks.  I  am  interested  in  settling 
this  question ;  and  Mr.  Smith  should  receive  the  highest  praise  for  the  zealous 
and  honest  course  which  he  has  adopted  in  his  attempts  to  reach  tho  truth. 

“  I  am,  dear  Dr.  Diamond, 

“  Most  truly  yours, 

“  Robert  Hunt.” 

It  is,  of  course,  with  much  diffidence  that  we  venture  to  express  an 
opinion  adverse  to  that  of  such  an  authority  as  Mr.  Robert 
Hunt ;  but  we  would  remind  our  readers  that — 

Firstly.  Copies  from  oil  paintings  do  not  necessarily  betray  ine¬ 
qualities  due  to  variations  of  chemical  force  in  the  radiations  from 
surfaces  of  different  colour  (witness  Mr.  Thurston  Thompson’s  clever 
reproductions) ;  and,  further,  the  nature  of  the  colouring  mate¬ 
rial  exerts  as  much  influence  as,  or  perhaps  more  than,  the  actual 
colour  presented  to  the  eye,  as  shown  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Heisch. 

Secondly.  Undoubtedly  they  are  not  copies  from  engravings. 

Thirdly.  There  is  no  evidence  “  that  chemical  change  has  not  been 
effected  upon  the  composition  applied  to  the  paper  ”  at  a  time  prior 
to  its  application ;  in  other  wrords,  that  the  picture  was  not  formed  by 
aid  of  some  medium  spread  upon  glass  and  afterwards  transferred  to 
the  paper. 

Fourtlily.  The  figure  omitted  is  found  hi  the  engraving.  Does 
Mr.  Hunt  assert  that  it  is  also  in  the  original  drawing  ?  A  reference 
to  the  original  alone  can  decide  tliis  question ;  but,  prima  facie ,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  that  the  omission  of  this  figure  rather  indicates  that  the 
copy  wras  made  from  the  original  drawing. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Hunt  has  not  mentioned  the 
process  winch  he  thinks  wras  probably  employed  by  Eginton.  The 
opinion  expressed  about  the  silver  pictures  being  produced  upon  a 
resinous  surface  does  not  accord  with  that  of  M.  (Jlaudet  recorded  in 
our  last,  but  coincides  with  that  of  Mr.  Malone.  We  trust  the 
examination  of  this  point,  chemically,  will  be  carried  out ;  though 
we  have  little  expectation  that,  even  if  found  to  be  upon  resin,  it 
will  add  much  to  the  force  of  the  evidence.  However,  should  they 
prove  to  be  mercury- developed  pictures,  it  would  tend  still  farther  to 
throw'-  discredit  (already  sufficiently  strong)  upon  the  date  assigned 
to  them. 

Mr.  Fairholt’s  opinion  upon  the  pictures  on  paper  is  diametrically 
opposed  to  that  of  Mr.  Hunt,  as  the  following  letter  will  show : — 

“  24,  Montpelier  Square,  Rrompton,  November  26,  1863. 

“  Dear  Dr.  Diamond, — I  have  examined  with  great  attention  and  much 
interest  the  copies  of  pictures  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Smith  which  came  from 
Boulton’s  factory.  That  they  are  produced  by  mechanical  means,  and  not  by 
hand-labour,  is  very  certain ;  for  the  duplicates  have  an  exactness  no  copy 
could  effect.  Yet  they  do  not  appear  to  be  engravings ;  for  there  is  no  trace 
of  any  of  the  usual  modes  adopted  by  engravers  to  produce  such  tinted  copies 
of  drawings  as  these  are.  Nor  are  there  any  traces  of  the  ordinary  _  modes  oi 
engraving  in  any  of  them,  such  as  mezzotint,  aquatint,  &c.,  -which  might 
produce  somewhat  similar  appearances  ;  but  a  magnifying  glass  would  then 
show  a  grained  or  engraved  surface,  which  never  appears  on  these.  It  is  also 
very  remarkable  that,  whether  in  simple  tints  or  in  colours,  they  lie,  as  it  were, 
on  the  surface  of  the  paper ;  they  do  not  sink  in  as  printing-ink  or  colour  would 
do,  if  engraving  or  ordinary  colouring  had  been  adopted.  A  damp  finger  will 
wipe  into  a  muddy  mass  the  colour  or  tint  upon  them,  and  leave  unstained 
paper  below.  .  ,  • 

“  Mr.  Smith,  when  remarking  how  cheaply  they  seem  to  have  been  urnr- 
cated,  observed,  that  to  copy  the  duplicate  he  possesses  would  be  a  very 
troublesome  and  expensive  work.  I  at  once  and  emphatically  replied  that  i 
would  be  simply  impossible  for  any  one  to  copy  in  every  minute  touch  such 
work  as  that.  As  you  know,  I  have  been  all  my  life  employed  in  making  jac- 
similes  of  old  art-works  ;  and  I  am  sure  of  this.  . 

4  ‘  How  they  were  done  is  a  lost  secret.  I  never  saw  anything  like  tn  • 
If  the  monochromes  had  been  shown  to  me,  without  their  history  being  to  , 
should  have  said  they  were  photographs. 

“I  am,  dear  Dr.  Diamond, 

“  Yours  very  truly, 

“F.  W.  Fairholt. 

If  it  be  contended  that  Mr.  Hunt’s  opinion  is  of  more  value  than 
that  of  Mr.  Fairholt  in  a  matter  connected  with  photography,  we 
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reply. — Not  in  this  case,  because  we  are  engaged  in  an  inquiry  that 
does  not  pre-suppose  the  early  existence  of  any  of  the  present  known 
photographic  processes,  but  of  one  with  which  we  now  are  totally  un¬ 
acquainted.  The  evidence  of  both  these  gentlemen  is  negative,  and 
we  cafinot  but  regard  them  as  of  equal  value. 

Mr.  Pole’s  suggestion,  in  the  following,  does  not  add  much  to  our 
knowledge : — 

“The  Secretary  of  the  Photographic  Society. 

“  Eadbone  Rectory,  Derby,  Nov.  17,  1863. 

u  Sir, _ Having-  read  in  the  Saturday  Review  an  article  upon  photography, 

n  which  it  is  stated  that  there  is  no  ‘  clue  as  to  the  original  method  of  the 
production,’  I  will  state  a  fact,  but  without  comment. 

“  When  I  was  a  child,  I  well  remember  two  pictures,  about  fourteen  inches 
square,  said  to  have  been  done  by  electricity  by  Dr.  Darwin,  who  was  my  god¬ 
father,  and  died  in  1800.  But  the  word  ‘  electricity  ’  in  the  mouth  of  a  nurse  may 
lot  be  very  definite. 

“  It  is  now  above  fifty  years  since  I  saw  them,  and  from  what  I  recollect  of 
hem  they  would  be  experiments,  and  were  pleasing  to  look  at  from  their  colours. 
They  were  not  landscapes,  nor  were  they  copies  of  anything.  Dr.  Darwin  was 
t,  personal  friend  of  Boulton. 

“  This  slight  record  of  something  that  did  once  exist,  and  how  effected,  may 
issist  you  in  your  investigation  of  this  subject,  which  is  my  reason  for  troubling 
y-ou  with  these  few  lines. 

“  I  have  heard  it  said  that  at  a  party  in  Derby,  when  photography  was  first 
mentioned,  Dr.  Forester  (who  was  then  living)  remarked,  that  if  it  should  ever 
pe  brought  to  perfection,  it  would  be  by  nitrate  of  silver.  This  statement  leads 
me  to  suppose  that  as  the  above  was  contemporary  with  Dr.  Darwin  for  many 
^ears,  the  subject  had  been  considered  by  them.” 

“  I  remain,  Sir,  yours  truly,  “  Reg3.  Ciiandos  Pole.” 

We  now  insert  an  extract  from  the  Illustrated  London  News: — 

“  We  have  next  what  seems  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  almost  every  point 
'except  the  long  closure  of  the  library)  favouring  the  supposed  practice  of 
photography  at  Soho  long  before  the  discoveries  of  M.  Niepce,  Mr.  Fox  Talbot, 
md  M.  Daguerre.  Our  correspondent  in  this  instance  is  Dr.  Henry  Lee,  of 
Weatheroak,  Alvechurch,  Worcestershire,  a  gentleman  born  near  Birmingham, 
January  1 793,  and  resident  in  Birmingham  in  1816-23.  The  dates,  the  reader  will 
please  observe,  are  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  the  whole  evidence  of  this 
correspondent  is  so  weighty  that  we  give  it  almost  in  extenso.  ‘  In  confirmation,’ 
writes,  then,  Dr.  Lee,  ‘  of  the  statement  made  by  the  old  man  formerly  in  the 
employ  of  Matthew  Boulton,  Esq.,  I  very  well  remember  having  heard,  many 
years  ago,  from  my  mother,  many  of  the  particulars,  which  leave  me  no  doubt 
:>f  the  truth  of  his  statement.  I  have  heard  her  say  that  a  society  used  to 
make  trial  at  Soho  to  produce  visible  representations  of  objects  by  means  of 
sunlight,  which  they  called  sun-pictures;  that  Mr.  Francis  Eginton,  who 
lived  on  Soho-hili,  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  Mr.  Boulton,  was  said  to  be 
rhe  inventor  of  the  process,  or  to  be  acquainted  with  it;  that  a  camera  was  used, 
xnd  that  a  silver  plate  was  at  least  sometimes  employed ;  that,  when  Mr. 
Boulton’s  house  was  to  be  repaired,  a  representation  of  the  house  was  so  taken; 
that  many  representations  by  the  sunlight  process  were  made  and  sold,  and  so 
dispersed';  and  that,  from  a  fear  of  injury  to  living  artists,  the  process  was 
discontinued,  being  said  to  have  not  arrived  at  the  perfection  once  hoped  for. 
My  father  and  mother  were  acquainted  with  several  members  of  the  Lunar 
Society.  My  father  hung  in  his  parlour  an  engraved  portrait  of  Mr.  Boulton, 
no  less  as  a  memorial  of  a  friend  than  of  a  public  benefactor.  My  mother  con¬ 
tinued  to  visit  his  daughter,  who  long  survived  him.  I  recognise  in  the  old 
man’s  story  my  mother’s  statements,  which,  having  been  more  than  once 
repeated  to  myself,  I  clearly  remember.  My  mother  came  to  Birmingham  in 
1788,  and  resided  in  that  neighbourhood  till  her  death,  in  1832.  I  have  been 
with  her  at  Mr.  Eginton’s,  and  have  heard  from  her  anecdotes  which  he  had 
told  her.  I  have  no  doubt  her  information  was  derived  from  authentic  sources.’  ” 

In  the  preceding  there  is  far  too  much  of  mere  “  hearsay  ”  evi¬ 
dence,  such  as  would  not  for  a  moment  be  tolerated  in  a  court  of 
law ;  still,  such  as  it  is,  it  points  towards  light  as  the  principal  agent 
by  which  the  paper  pictures  were  probably  obtained. 

We  now  come  to  some  extracts  from  letters  addressed  to  Dr. 
Diamond  by  Mr.  F.  P.  Smith,  who  was  unable  to  attend  the  last 
meeting : — 

“  Cintra,  Sydenham  Hill,  S.E. ,  Nov.  30,  1863. 

“  My  dear  Sir,— I  will  communicate  again  in  a  few  days  with  Mr.  Amos 
Beardley  and  Dr.  Lee.  I  dined  with  Mr.  Boulton  on  the  26th  instant ;  and 
although  we  had  a  very  long  chat,  I  did  not  elicit  much,  and  certainly  nothing 
new.  He  evidently  had  much  rather  the  subject  had  never  been  turned  up  to 
light  once  more,  but  we  must  not  stand  for  that. 

“  Dr.  Lee  wrote  to  the  Illustrated  Neivs,  to  Mr.  Gullick,  who  manages  the 
art  department.  I  dare  say  you  saw  his  articles  in  the  two  last  numbers  of 
that  paper.  I  had  fully  intended  proposing  at  the  opening  meeting  of  your 
Society  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  cooperate  with  myself  in  this  matter, 
but  I  see  the  proposal  has  been  made  by  one  or  two  of  its  members  ;  so  please 
carry  it  out  to-morrow  night. 

“  The  photographic  ferns  taken  by  Miss  Wilkinson  are  undoubted  photo’s. 
Dr.  Lee  has  sent  a  sketch  of  a  camera  lucida  with  which  Miss  Stockdale  took 
the  copies  of  the  house,  but  I  have  no  doubt  the  other  will  yet  turn  up;  even 
if  it  does  not,  it  is  almost  fair  to  presume  that  acamera  lucida  would  have  served 
Miss  Wilkinson’s  purpose  for  the  ferns  with  such  prepared  paper.  I  am  ex¬ 
tremely  vexed  and  sorry  I  cannot  give  my  personal  attention  at  your  meeting  to¬ 
morrow  night.  “  Yours  ever  truly,  “  F.  P.  Smith.” 

!We  apprehend  the  camera  lucida  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  is 
erroneously  put  for  camera  obscura,  or  it  can  scarcely  apply  to  use 
with  any  “prepared  paper”  and  “undoubted  photo’s,”  though  it 
might  easily  do  so  with  reference  to  sketches  of  the  house.  \Ye  fear 
there  is  some  confusion  of  ideas  here : — 


“  Museum  of  Ratents,-  South  Kensington,  TV.,  Dec.  29,  1863.  _ 

“  My  dear  Sir, — I  am  of  opinion,  as  well  as  several  of  my  friends,  that  it 
will  be  far  better  to  postpone  a  further  discussion  of  the  sun-picture  question  until 
I  have  been  to  Heathfield.  I  have  seen  Mr.  Gibson  Watt,  who  has  kindly 
promised  to  name  an  early  day  for  meeting  me  there,  and  to  examine  the  Watt 
relic-room. 

“  I  have  the  following  from  Mr.  Hensleigh  Wedgwood  : — 

“  A  letter  from  Mr.  James  Watt  to  Josiah  Wydgwood,  dated  Thursday  only, 
but  docketed  by  Josiah  Wedgwood  January,  1790,  begins  as  follows: 

“  ‘Dear  Sin, —I  thank  you  for  your  instructions  respecting  the  silver  pictures,  about 
which,  when  at  home,  I  will  make  some  experiments.  ’  ” 

“  The  rest  of  the  letter  relates  to  details  of  a  mill  at  Etruria. 

“  This  is  good,  and  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  find  more  of  such  documents  as 
we  go  on.  I  have  declined  going  to  Birmingham,  at  the  request  of  the  Archaeo¬ 
logical  Society,  on  the  same  grounds.  Will  you  explain  this  to  the  Society  on 
Tuesday?  “  Yours  truly,  “F.  P.  Smith.” 

“ Museum  of  Patents,  South  Kensington,  TV.,  Dec.  31,  1863. 

“  My  dear  Sir,— A  grandson  of  Wedgwood  was  with  me  yesterday,  to 
show  me  the  original  of  Watt’s  letter  to  Wedgwood,  and  to  correct  the  date 

from  1790  to  1799.  .  . 

“  He  has  a  lot  of  letters  between  Watt  and  Wedgwood,  and  is  going  to  look 
through  them.  It  is  just  possible  he  may  find  others  showing  the  results  of 
the  experiments  which  Watt  says  he  will  make  when  at  home. 

“  1791  as  the  date  of  the  alteration  of  Boulton’s  house,  is  almost  an  imagi¬ 
nary  one’  given,  as  Price  says,  by  Miss  Wilkinson.  It  may  as  reasonably  bo 
1799,  or  even  later ;  in  fact,  soon  after  the  date  of  Watt’s  letter  to  Wedgwood. 

“  Mr.  Wedgwood  sayeth  further,  that  he  shall  be  able  to  show  that  one 
Daguerre  was  agent  in  Paris  for  Wedgwood,  to  sell  cameos  and  other  things 
manufactured  at  Etruria.  As  yet  he  can’t  say  whether  it  was  the  photographer 
Daguerre,  or  his  father,  or  any  other  relative. 

“  Boulton  is  a  croaker.  I  believe  the  sun  pictures  of  Eginton,  and  the  silver 
pictures  of  Wedgwood,  Boulton,  and  others,  are  as  distinct  as  possible. 

^  “  Yours  truly,  “F.  P.  Smith.” 

The  date  of  alteration  of  Boulton’s  house  is  here  completely  given 
up,  and  with  it  all  that  hinged  upon  that  date,  so  far  as  Mr.  Price’s 
evidence  is  concerned ;  but  we  shall  see,  by  and  by,  that  there  exists 
ether  evidence  that  the  house  was  not  altered  since  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  present  century : — 

“  Cintra,  Sydenham  Hill,  S.D. 

u  yiY  dear  Sir, — The  Museum  messenger  has  just  brought  me  your  note. 
1  have  given  him  instructions  to  take  all  the  photographic  specimens  to  the 
Photographic  Society,  as  you  appear  to  be  inevitably  committed  to  a  discussion 
this  evening. 

“  I  have  posted  James  Watt’s  original  letter  to  J  Wedgwood  to  you  to-day, 
which  I  hope  you  will  have  received  before  you  get  this. 

«  I  think  it  is  the  best  connecting-link  we  have  as  yet  dug  up,  and  I  hope  to 
get  more  of  the  same  sort  out  of  the  same  diggings.  I  think  you  may  state 
this  evening  that  there  is  a  probability  of  showing  that  a  Daguerre  was  Wedg¬ 
wood’s  agent  in  Paris.  I  have  heard  from  Mr.  H.  Wedgwood  further  on  this 
point;  but  it  is  best  not  to  go  too  much  in  advance  of  our  subject. 

“  I  do  wish  the  whole  matter  could  have  been  deferred  awhile,  as  I  think  the 
camera  and  other  proofs  will  yet  turn  up. 

“  Dr.  Diamond,  M.D.”  “  Yours  ever  truly,  “  F.  P.  Smith, 


Width, 
ft.  in. 


3  3 


4  If 


I  51 


The  following,  from  Mr.  M.  P.  W.  Boulton,  contain,  perhaps, 
some  of  the  most  important  of  the  evidence  yet  adduced,  especially 
with  reference  to  the  paper  pictures  :  we  allude  particularly  to  the 
letter  dated  12th  December : — 

“  Sir,— I  send  you  the  dimensions  of  the  oil  pictures  in  my  possession,  for¬ 
merly  at  Soho  House,  which  were  always  reputed  to  be  specimens  of  the  secret 
process  of  copying  pictures  formerly  practised  at  Soho. 

Height, 
ft.  in. 

Rinaldo  and  Armida .  4  1 

( Angelica  Kauffman ). 

Offering  of  Wise  Men  . . . .  3  3f 

(West). 

Three  pictures  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity . each  4  1 

(Sir  Joshua  Reynolds) . 

“  These  dimensions  are  those  of  the  canvas  in  sight,  clear  of  the  frame. 

“  I  remember,  also,  a  larger  picture,  formerly  damaged,  and  now  perhaps 
destroyed— Isaac  blessing  Jacob,  copied  from  Rembrandt — the  dimensions  of 
which,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  were  about  four  feet  in  height  by  six  in 
length. 

“  The  portrait  of  my  grandfather,  by  Sir  W.  Beechey,  is  in  my  possession  at 
Tew  Park.  This  picture  was  engraved  by  Sharpe. 

“  Mr.  Hodgson,  in  a  letter  I  have  just  received  from  him,  gives  1806  as  the 
date  from  which  he  has  a  distinct  recollection  of  Soho  House. 

“The  lady  who  spoke  of  Miss  Wilkinson  taking  sun-pictures  on  the  lawn, 
in  front  of  Soho  House,  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Hodgson.  Unless  her  statement 
concerning  the  early  date  of  this  occurrence  is  confirmed  by  other  evidence,  I 
should  be  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  mistake. 

“  I  never  heard  till  quite  recently  of  Miss  Wilkinson  practising  photography 
in  any  way  before  the  time  at  which  the  process  was  known  to  the  public ;  and 
it  would  require  clear  and  strong  evidence  to  make  me  believe  it. 

“  I  am,  Sir,  yr.  obedt.  send.,  “  M.  P.  W.  Boulton.” 

“  Dec.  12. 

“  Sir,— Concerning  the  process  of  copying  pictures  at  Soho,  I  may  state  that 
I  recently  conversed  on  the  subject  -with  J.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,of  60,  West- 
bourne  Terrace.  Mr.  Hodgson  was  formerly  resident  at  Birmingham,  where  he 
acquired  high  repute  as  a  surgeon.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  my  father’s. 
He  recollects  the  oil  pictures  now  in  my  possession,  and  states  that  my  father 
spoke  of  them  as  pictures  produced  by  sunlight;  but  does  not  remember  any¬ 
thin  o*  further  said  as  to  the  method  of  their  TYrnd notion  Air  TTo/Ir.0™, 
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that  he  recollects  Soho  House  from  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
and  is  confident  that  the  alteration  in  it  was  not  made  subsequently  to  that 
date. 

“  In  my  printed  remarks  I  gave  a  caution  as  to  the  dependence  to  be  placed 
on  Price’s  evidence.  “  I  remain,  Sir,  yr.  obedt.  servt.,  “M.  P.  W.  Boulton.” 

“  To  the  Editor  of  the  Ehotographic  Journal.'' 

“Dec.  28,  1863. 

“  Sin, — In  a  letter  I  have  just  received  from  Mr.  Stockdale,  he  speaks  of  the 
photographs  sent  to  Mr.  Smith  as  taken  by  Miss  Wilkinson  twenty  years  ago. 

“  I  think,  therefore,  there  has  been  a  mistake  on  this  point. 

“  My  belief  is,  that  Miss  Wilkinson  did  not  practise  photography  before  the 
time  at  which  the  process  was  made  public,  and  that  the  statements  assigning 
an  earlier  date  to  her  practice  of  it  are  mistakes. 

“  It  is  certain  that  Miss  Wilkinson  did  practise  photography  to  some  extent 
subsequent  to  1840,  but,  so  far  as  I  can  make  out,  not  to  any  great  extent. 

“  I  send  you  an  extract  from  Mr.  Stockdale’s  letter. 

“  I  am,  Sir,  yr.  obedt.  servt.,  “  M.  P.  W.  Boulton. 

“  To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Journal." 

Extract  from  Mr.  Stockdale’s  Letter. 

“  My  sister  called  to  mind  her  visit  to  Soho  in  1818,  and  of  the  use  she  then  made, 
at  the  suggestion  of  your  father,  of  the  ‘camera,’  and  my  medical  attendant  (a 
scientific  man;  being  in  the  house,  undertook  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Smith,  and  to 
forward  to  him  two  views  of  Soho  taken  with  the  aid  of  this  very  camera.  My  sister 
also  gave  him  two  sun-pictures  which  our  cousin,  Miss  Wilkinson,  took  at  Carke  about 
twenty  years  ago,  with  what  Miss  W.  called  a  ‘helioscope.’  When  we  first  saw  the 
account  of  these  ‘Sun  Pictures’  in  the  Saturday  Review,  and  before  seeing  Mr.  Price’s 
description  of  the  camera,  my  sister  gave  a  perfect  description  of  it,  exactly  such  as  Mr. 
Price  has  given,  and  a  sketch  was  sent  up,  along  with  the  two  sketches  of  Soho  House,  to 
Mr.  Smith  by  my  medical  attendant.  My  sister  says  whilst  she  was  at  Soho  the  library 
was  not  shut  up.  The  camera  was  either  made  of  oak  or  mahogany,  and  seemed  to  be 

old,  with  little  or  no  ornament,  made  for  use  only . My  sister  says  Miss 

Wilkinson  was  continually  making  use  of  the  camera.” 

About  the  date  of  the  production  of  the  paper  pictures  there  is  but 
little  doubt,  and  if  they  can  be  shown  to  have  been  executed  by  the 
action  of  light  upon  chemical  substances  they  are  of  course  photo¬ 
graphs.  About  the  picture  upon  the  silver  plate,  should  Mr.  Hunt’s 
suggestion  of  its  having  been  taken  upon  some  resinous  substance 
prove  well  founded,  it  will  go  far  to  restore  the  probability,  or  perhaps 
possibility,  of  its  dating  so  far  back  as  “before  the  alteration  of 
Boulton’s  house,”  whenever  that  may  have  happened.  That  the 
picture  represented  differs  in  some  essential  particulars  from  the 
aspect  of  the  house  as  it  at  present  exists  is  proved  already;  and, 
if  the  “  commencement  of  the  present  century  ”  really  means  what 
the  words  imply,  there  will  be  but  a  few  years  to  take  off  the  date 
originally  assigned  to  it. 


HINTS  ON  THE  MANIPULATION  OF  DRY  PLATES.* 
There  are  at  the  present  time  few  amateur  photographers  who 
have  not  attempted  the  preparation  of  dry  plates,  prompted  by  the 
desire  of  reproducing  those  scenes  of  summer  ramble  which  their 
memory  loves  to  recall ;  but  it  is  to  be  deeply  regretted  that,  to 
many,  itlie  idea  of  a  dry  process  is  associated  with  the  recollection 
of  difficulties  unsurmounted,  and  of  labour  without  return.  Under 
these  circumstances  two  questions  naturally  arise  : — Can  the  formula 
be  faulty  ?  or,  Is  failure  to  he  attributed  to  neglect  of  the  principle 
upon  which  the  process  is  based  ?  Where  success  has  attended  the 
efforts  of  others,  their  works  sufficiently  refute  the  former  sup¬ 
position,  and  obviate  the  necessity  of  reply  to  the  latter  suggestion. 
Assuming,  then,  the  process  tried  to  be  one  by  which  good  negatives 
have  been  secured  (for  example  “the  tannin”),  let  us  now  consider 
under  what  guise  this  absence  of  success  has  appeared.  The 
inquiry  at  once  conjures  up  complaints  innumerable  of  streaks  and 
stains,  spots  transparent  and  spots  opaque,  mottling,  fogging,  and 
general  insensitiveness.  Such  obstacles,  no  doubt,  have  been 
encountered ;  but  these  generally  can  be  traced  back  to  defective 
manipulation,  impure  chemicals,  careless  preparation  of  solutions, 
uneven  drying,  dusty  slides,  or  damp  storage  of  the  prepared  plates. 

It  is,  however,  not  my  intention  to  occupy  your  time  in  explaining 
how  these  symptoms  may  be  produced,  but,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
indicate  the  means  by  which  they  may  be  avoided. 

At  this  point  my  subject  divides  itself  into  two  branches,  Chemical 
and  Manipulative. 

In  treating  of  the  first,  collodion  claims  our  attention.  Most  of 
the  samples  prepared  for  use  in  the  dry  processes  contain  salts  of 
cadmium  in  large  proportion.  When  this  happens  the  best  results 
will  lie  obtained  after  the  collodion  has  been  kept  about  a  month. 
If  required  for  use  earlier  the  nitrate  bath  should  have  a  more  acid 
reaction. 

Simply  iodised  collodion  should  not  be  employed  with  tannin  pre¬ 
servative,  for  the  reason  that  freedom  from  stains  and  ultimate  suc¬ 
cess  in  this  process  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  entire 
removal  of  free  nitrate  of  silver  from  the  plate,  tannin  being — 
like  pyrogallic  and  gallic  acid — a  reducing  agent ;  while,  on  the  con- 
trary,  the  maximum  of  sensitiveness  of  iodide  of  silver  to  the  actinic 
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rays  occurs  only  when  free  nitrate  of  silver  is  present.  On  tins 
ground  the  use  of  iodised  collodion  is  incompatible  with  rapid  expo¬ 
sure  in  the  tannin  process.  Bromo-iodised  comes  nearer  to  what  is 
wanted ;  but  this  is  in  its  turn  less  sensitive  with  tannin  than  simply 
bromised  collodion,  the  sensitiveness  of  bromide  of  silver  (with  free 
nitrate  absent)  being  actually  greater  than  that  of  iodide  of  silver  in 
its  maximum  degree — i.e.,  when  free  nitrate  is  present  on  the  film. 
My  opinion  in  this  respect  is  not  original.  Sir  John  Herscliel  con¬ 
sidered  “  that  the  future  of  photography  lay  in  a  bromine  rather  than 
in  an  iodine  base.”  Others  have  noticed  the  superior  sensibility  of 
bromide  of  silver  over  that  of  the  iodide,  and  personal  experience 
satisfies  myself  upon  this  point.  I  make  this  digression  that  the 
principle  upon  which  the  tannin  process  is  based  may  be  thoroughly 
understood. 

The  bath  of  nitrate  of  silver  should  vary  in  strength  according  to 
the  collodion  used.  In  proportion  to  the  amount  of  bromide  therein 
contained  must  the  quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver  be  increased.  The 
time  of  immersion  must  in  similar  ratio  be  also  extended, — the 
formation  of  bromide  of  silver  taking  place  more  slowly  than  that  of 
iodide  of  silver.  The  bath  formula  will  therefore  stand  as  follows 
For  bromo-iodised  collodion  ...  35  to  45  grains  nitrate  of  silver, 

„  bromised  „  ...  50  to  GO  „  „ 

to  one  ounce  of  distilled  water — acidified  with  nitric  acid  sufficiently 
to  do  away  with  fogging  under  development — and  the  solution  should 
always  be  tested  before  preparation  of  a  large  batch  of  plates,  since 
by  use  of  an  alkaline  collodion  the  bath  will  become  alkaline  also. 
The  time  of  immersion  may  be  considered  as — 

"Three  to  five  minutes  for  ordinary  bromo-iodised  collodion. 

Five  to  ten  „  „  simply  bromised  ,, 

The  development  of  tannin  plates  is  most  easily  effected  by  a 
weak  solution  (say  two  grams  to  the  ounce  of  water)  of  the  carbonates 
either  of  ammonia  or  soda,  or  other  similar  alkaline  salt.  Each  have 
their  supporters,  the  coming  summer  Mill  probably  develope  their 
respective  merits  by  applying  them  to  the  development  of  instanta¬ 
neously-exposed  plates — undoubtedly  the  surest  test. 

For  intensification  of  the  developed  image  perhaps  notliing  is 
better  than  pyrogallic  acid  and  acid  silver,  prepared  according  to  the 
instructions  of  Major  Russell  under  the  head  of  “Development;'1 
though  the  quantity  of  citric  acid  need  not  exceed  ten  grains  to  ten 
grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  cold  weather,  nor  fifteen  of  the  formeiin 
a  hot  temperature.  When  the  solution  of  citric  acid  and  nitrate  of 
silver  has  been  kept  some  time  (say  three  weeks),  a  horny  kind  of  sub¬ 
stance  is  formed  in  the  bottle :  this  is  citrate  of  silver.  In  proportion 
to  the  presence  of  this  intruder  is  the  nitrate  diminished.  Intensifying 
goes  on  slowly,  and,  after  a  still  longer  time,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
produce  enough  density  for  printing ;  the  acid  and  the  silver  should, 
therefore,  be  kept  in  separate  solutions,  or,  if  combined,  should  be 
used  freshly  mixed.  Good  colour  and  density  in  transparent  posi¬ 
tives  on  bromised  collodion  have  also  been  obtained  by  merely  con¬ 
tinuing  the  alkaline  development.  This  would  probably  be  equally 
successful  with  any  other. 

I  now  arrive  at  the  manipulative  details,  which  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  applicable  to  the  tannin  process  upon  either  bromo-iodised 
or  bromised  collodion.  The  glass  employed  should  be  perfectly  fiat, 
free  from  scratches,  and  roughed  at  the  edges,  which  may  be  done 
with  a  piece  of  pumice  or  sandstone.  Then  rub  over  the  surface, 
with  tow,  diluted  nitric  acid,  to  remove  chemical  impurities ;  after¬ 
wards  wash  the  plates  under  a  tap,  and  wipe  dry  with  a  clean 
linen  cloth  washed  with  soda  rather  than  with  soap.  When  dried, 
polish  with  collodion  thinned  with  alcohol ;  then  pass  a  soft  brush 
lightly  over  the  surface,  to  remove  dust,  &c.,  and,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  film  from  slipping  off  the  plate  during  subsequent  washing, 
tip  the  edges  for  one-eighth  of  an  inch  with  a  camel’s-hair  pencil 
dipped  in  a  solution  of  one  grain  India-rubber  in  one  ounce  of  pure 
benzine  in  which  the  rubber  has  been  allowed  to  stand  twelve  hours 
before  being  filtered :  in  the  meantime  let  the  bottle  be  occasionally 
shaken  to  assist  solution.  The  benzine  should  be  the  most  volatile 
that  can  be  procured :  patent  sherwoodole  answers  admirably. 

Although  the  choice  of  a  solvent  may  perhaps  at  first  appear  a  I 
trifling  matter,  in  reality  it  is  not.  Mineral  naphtha  and  ordinary 
varnish  (which  is  made  with  methylated  spirit)  have  been  used  and  j 
recommended ;  but  these  contain  more  or  less  of  impurity,  which  is 
imperceptibly  carried  over  the  plate  by  the  collodion,  and  assist  m  ; 
producing  many  of  those  spots  which  have  beset  the  development  altei 
rapid  or  instantaneous  exposures.  This  I  have  repeatedly  proved,  j 
and  found  that  what  may  be  done  with  impunity  when  lengthened 
exposure  is  given,  cannot  be  passed  over  without  discovery  when  the  , 
exposure  is  reduced  to  that  of  rapid  wet  collodion.  _ 

Another  point:  some  operators  prefer  to  cover  the  plate  with  a  sub¬ 
stratum  of  India-rubber  or  gelatine,  but  with  suitable  pyroxyline  tins 
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precaution,  even  for  large  plates,  is  not  absolutely  necessary ;  but  the 
edges  should  be  again  “  tipped  ”  prior  to  development,  just  to  repair  any 
breaches  which  may  have  been  caused  by  holding  the  plate  during  the 
washing  operations.  Nor  is  it  desirable  to  cover  the  plate  it  the  glass  be 
properly  cleaned,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  would  then  be  two  surfaces 
for  the  reception  of  dust,  every  speck  of  wlhcli  produces  a  spot. 

In  order  to  ensure  perfect  cleanliness  certain  precautions  are 
desirable  when  using  the  collodion.  Firstly,  then,  let  the  stock  be  kept 
hi  a  tall,  narrow  bottle,  No.  1,  the  cork  being  covered  with  say  a  Lit, 
of  paper  twisted  up,  which  may  be  extemporised  at  once  :  this 
keeps  dirt  and  dust  horn  the  lip. 

When  ready  to  coat  the  glasses,  decant  the  clear  portion  into  a 
perfectly  clean  bottle,  from  which  it  may  be  poured  on  the  plate,  but 
do  not  return  it  to  the  same.  Have  at  your  side  another  with  a  wide 
mouth,  into  which  the  surplus  may  be  drained. 

When  the  number  of  plates  wanted  have  been  collodionised  the 
contents  may  be  emptied  into  No.  1,  and  allowed  to  stand  until  next 
required.  By  so  doing  another  source  of  spots  will  be  cut  off. 

The  time  to  be  allowed  for  “setting”  of  the  collodion  varies  so 
much  vdth  the  temperature  that  no  definite  rule  can  lie  laid  down. 
If  immersed  in  the  bath  too  soon,  curious  mottlings  will  be  noticed  on 
the  developed  plate,  and  it  will  not  be  possible  to  obtain  that  creamy 
film  which  is  considered  desirable.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  kept 
out  too  long  the  film  will  whiten  rapidly,  show  opaque  markings 
at  the  upper  end  and  side',  and  be  decidedly  insensitive.  Knowing 
these  things  a  medium  course  must  be  adopted,  bearing  in  mind  that 
bromised  collodion  sets  more  rapidly  than  bromo-iodised  prepared 
with  the  same  pyroxyline. 

The  mucli-abused  bath  now  claims  our  attention.  And  here  I 
really  must  enter  a  protest  against  the  frequent  charges  heaped  upon 
this  indispensable  ally — when  prepared  with  pure  nitrate  of  silver 
either  fused  or  recrystallised,  with  a  slight  nitric  acid  reaction,  and 
kept  in  a  clean  bottle  or  in  the  dipping-trough  covered  over  when  not 
in  use ;  depend  upon  it  that  in  999  cases  out  of  1000  that  bath 
“  will  do  its  duty  like  a  Briton,”  and  not  fail  in  the  hour  of  need. 
Take  care  of  the  bath,  but  look  elsewhere  for  your  troubles. 

For  washing  away  the  free  nitrate  of  silver  from  the  surface  have 
ready  two  dipping-troughs  containing  distilled  water,  Nos.  1  and  2. 
After  removal  from  the  silver  bath  place  the  plate,  firstly,  in  No.  1, 
and,  after  raising  it  up  and  down  a  few  times,  transfer  it  to  No.  2, 
treating  it  in  the  same  manner.  Afterwards  pour  over  the  surface 
and  back  sufficient  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium  (two  grains  to 
the  ounce  of  water) ;  wash  this  off  with  say  half-a-pint  or  a  pint  of 
common  water,  and  put  it  into  a  vessel  of  water,  there  to  wait  until 
all  the  plates  are  ready  to  be  tanned.  This  is  the  manipulation  of 
one  only,  but  time  may  be  greatly  economised  by  coating  another 
glass  while  the  plat 3  is  in  No.  1  washing-trough;  also  by  using  two 
baths  for  large  plates,  or  two  dippers  when  the  size  of  the  glasses 
will  admit  of  so  doing. 

The  distilled  water  baths  need  not  often  be  renewed ;  certainly  six 
dozen  plates  may  be  washed  in  them  when  bromide  solution  is  poured 
I  over — indeed,  were  it  not  that  much  silver  would  be  wasted,  the 
bromide  might  be  used  immediately  on  removal  from  the  nitrate 
bath.  Before  coating  with  tannin  the  hands  should  be  well  washed, 
or  in  handling  the  plate  stains  may  be  expected.  The  tannin  solu¬ 
tion  should  be  well  filtered  through  at  least  two  papers  prior  to  the 
I  addition  of  alcohol,  that  resinous  particles  which  would  produce 
spots  may  be  excluded.  For  extremely  rapid  exposure  on  a  rather 
dark  object,  it  is  better  to  wash  off  the  tannin  if  the  plates  are  to  be 
used  shortly  after  preparation.  This  washing  off  undoubtedly  in¬ 
creases  the  sensitiveness,  but  it  leaves  the  film  unprotected,  and 
hence  more  liable  to  injury  from  extraneous  causes  than  when  the 
preservative  is  allowed  to  remain  on. 

Drying  of  the  prepared  plates  by  whatever  mode  it  is  conducted 
should  be  done  evenly,  or  stains  and  other  markings  will  appear.  I 
find  that  nothing  answers  better  than  the  box  described  bv  Mr. 
Glover  in  Thk  British  Journal  of  Photography,  vol.  x.,  pagre  342. 
Stereoscopic  plates  should  be  dried  side  downward,  or  the  film  will 
be  more  sensitive  on  one  side  than  on  the  other. 

Many  failures  originate  from  imperfect  storage.  It  is  essential 
that  plates  intended  for  long  keeping  should  be  packed  closely 
together,  film  side  inwards,  with  the  least  possible  space  for  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  air,  &c. 

When  in  developing  with  ammonia  or  other  alkali  it  happens 
that  there  are  signs  of  under-exposure,  wash  oft  the  developer  and 
place  the  plate,  film  upwards,  in  a  dish  of  water  for  about  five 
minutes,  then  try  the  development  again.  This  seldom  fails  to  bring 
out  all  details.  Wash  the  plate  thoroughly  before  intensifying,  or  red 
I  stains  will  spoil  the  picture.  A  little  acetic  acid  added  to  the  washing 
water  makes  the  removal  of  alkali  more  simple. 


I  have  iioav  alluded  to  the  principal  features  of  the  tannin  pro¬ 
cess,  and  in  conclusion  may  add  that  the  hints  which  are  suggested 
require  far  less  time  to  carry  out  than  I  find  necessary  to  describe 

them.  With  ordinary  caution,  patience,  and  perseverance,  no  one 

should  fail ;  and,  instead  of  blaming  this  or  any  other  process,  when 
we  meet  with  disappointments  in  their  practice,  let  us  rather  bravely 
“  try  again.”  What  one  man  has  done,  another  with  the  same  oppor¬ 
tunity  may  do,  and  rest  assured  the  much-desired  success  will  crown 
our  efforts  in  the  end.  B.  J.  Sayce. 

THE  CHANGES  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY  DURING  THE 
LAST  FEW  YEARS. 

I  am  often  asked — “Is  there  anything  new  in  photography ? ”  This 
question  might  have  been  answered  almost  in  the  negative  any  time 
during  the  last  five  years,  although  we  are  continually  healing  of 
some  grand  discovery,  some  indispensable  marvel  hi  the  chemistry  or 
optics  of  the  art,  such  as  carbon  printing  or  panoramic  lenses, 
“  second  only  in  importance  to  the  discovery  of  photography  !” — pretty 
trifles  in  science,  hut  useless  troubles  in  practice.  I  think  it  is  a  fact 
that  no  startling  discovery  has  been  made  since  the  introduction  of 
dry  plates,  and  yet  imperceptible  changes  occur  so  frequently  that 
the  practice  of  the  art  is  totally  different  to  w  hat  it  w  as  in  1857. 

I  have  been  led  into  these  reflections  by  looking  over  a  portfolio 
of  wdiole-plate  portraits  taken  in  that  and  the  following  year.  Hard, 
chalky,  and  yellow' — every  figure  sitting  in  an  elaborate  arm-chair, 
with  one  arm  on  the  table,  the  other  on  the  knee — no  variety,  no 
light  and  shade,  no  composition.  In  those  days  I  think  almost  every 
portrait  was  taken  half  or  three-quarter  length ;  a  full  length  was  a 
rare  exception.  Then  ve  used  large  plates,  iodised  collodion,  and  a 
pyrogallic  acid  developer.  The  fumes  of  nitric  acid  in  the  operating- 
room  wTere  thought  dangerous  to  success,  and  a  drop  of  it  in  the  silver 
bath  was  considered  fatal ;  bromo-iodised  collodion,  although  proposed 
by  some,  wus  thought  to  be  a  mistake  by  the  majority;  the  old  gold 
and  hyposulphite  of  soda  toning  bath  was  in  constant  use.  Since 

then,  but  without  the  aid  of  grand  discoveries,  ve  have  had  a  com¬ 
plete  revolution,  although  the  change  has  been  so  gradual  that  ve 
can  hardly  trace  the  various  improvements' to  their  source.  We  iioav 
use  bromo-iodised  collodion,  an  iron  developer,  and  we  add  the  ob¬ 
jectionable  nitric  acid  to  our  baths.  Alkaline  toning  has  completely 
routed  “  old  hypo'.,”  and  given  us  some  hopes  of  permanent  as  veil 
as  beautiful  results.  But  the  great  change  has  been  in  the  size  and 
artistic  quality  of  our  pictures.  The  majority  of  our  portraits  are 
now  not  four  inches  long,  but  they  are  much  more  beautiful  than  the 
old  three-quarter  lengths.  In  the  carte  do  visile  the  full-length 
figure,  the  necessity  for  variety,  and  the  scope  allowed  for  artistic 
arrangement,  have  compelled  photographers  to  think,  and  thinking 
has  done  them  good.  It  is  true  that  fit  subjects  for  a  chamber  of 
horrors  are  still  perpetrated,  as  there  will  be  in  every  art  to  the  end 
of  time ;  but  the  column-and-eurtain  background  has  had  its  daw, 
and  I  think,  by  and  by,  that  figures  will  be  able  to  stand  without  the 
assistance  of  a  chair.  Expression  and  telling  a  story — Haydon  calls 
these  the  highest  qualities  of  high  art— are  beginning  to  be  thought 
about  and  considered  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  perfect  results. 

It  is  only  by  the  cultivation  of  art  in  photography  that  its  practice 
for  portraiture  can  be  continued.  The  taste  of  the  public  has  so 
much  improved  that  no  one  will  now'  consent  to  receive  the  old  cari¬ 
cature  as  a  portrait  of  himself.  It  might  answer  the  purpose  of  some 
writers  (such  as  he  who  wrote  that  the  scribblings  of  a  boy  on  a  wall 
were  more  interesting  to  him  than  the  finest  view  of  natural  objects 
on  the  ground-glass  of  the  camera)  to  deny  that  photography  has  any 
claims  to  the  proud  title  of  ART ;  but  let  its  professors  neglect  the 
study  of  artistic  effect  and  they  will  find  photography  will  neglect 
them — that  there  will  soon  be  no  corn  in  the  garner,  and  no  herd  in 
the  stall,  if  they  are  dependent  upon  photography  for  a  livelihood  and 
look  upon  it,  as  a  merely  mechanical  art.  If  they  Avould  succeed  they 
must,  like  the  successful  painter  of  old,  put  some  “  brains  "  into  their 
pictures.  H.  1'.  Robinson. 


RESTORATION  OF  FADED  PK 0 X 0 GRAPH S . * 

The  number  of  yellowish  photographic  prints  which  we  are  con¬ 
stantly  in  the  habit  of  noticing  in  tlieir  various  stages  of  consumption 
is  sufficient  excuse  for  an  attempt  being  made  to  arrest  the  malady, 
and,  if  possible,  to  restore  somewhat  of  the  original  beauty.  And 
Avlien  Ave  consider  that  in  nature  there  is  no  such  thing  as  annihila¬ 
tion,  but  only  a  changing  from  one  form  to  another,  aa'c  feel  certain 
that  some  means  is  yet  to  be  discovered  by  which  our  faded  photo¬ 
graphs  may  be  re-endowed  Avith  all  their  original  brilliancy.  The 
knoAvledge  that  the  picture  is  formed  by  a  combination  of  a  metal  like 
silver  is  sufficient  to  assure  us  that,  although  the  visible  picture  is 
*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Novtli  London  Photographic  Association,  Jan.  20,  1S04. 
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fading  from  our  sight,  yet  the  actual  pigment,  so  to  speak,  is  merely 
assuming  a  different  form.  When  we  are  able  to  understand  the 
exact  chemical  changes  which  are  taking  place  we  shall,  perhaps,  be 
better  able  to  restore  the  prints  to  their  original  condition.  This  is  the 
object  I  wish  especially  to  bring  under  your  notice,  so  that  the  per¬ 
fect  restoration  of  photographs  may  become  a  more  general  subject 
for  experiment. 

There  are  many  descriptions  and  grades  of  fading,  for  the  cure 
of  which  different  means  must  be  employed. 

Having  experimented  in  this  direction,  and  having  in  some  cases 
obtained  partial  restoration,  I  have  brought  some  of  the  results  and 
failures  to  lay  before  you.  The  description  of  print  on  which  my 
labour  has  succeeded  best  has  been  that  kind  toned  with  gold  and 
sulphur.  Those  toned  with  sulphur  alone  I  have  not  been  able  to 
restore,  but  on  the  contrary  have  caused  them  to  vanish. 

I  may  here  state  that  I  do  not  consider  the  results  entirely  satis¬ 
factory,  but  that  at  the  request  of  some  members  of  this  Society  I 
agreed  to  mention  the  manner  in  which  I  had  worked  so  as  to  open 
a  discussion  on  the  subject. 

The  following  is  the  way  in  which  I  have  treated  these  prints : — I 
made  up  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  one  grain  to  the  ounce 
of  water,  poured  into  a  porcelain  dish,  into  which  the  yellowish  prints 
were  immersed — generally  one  at  a  time — and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
change  has  been  complete,  the  yellowness  has  disappeared,  but  the 
tone  has  become  redder.  I  exhibited  a  print  treated  in  this  manner 
at  this  Society’s  meeting  in  May,  1861,  but  as  I  was  informed  that  it 
was  well  known  its  stability  was  questioned,  and  was  then  very 
doubtful,  I  took  no  more  notice  of  it ;  but  I  have  that  same  print  in 
the  same  condition  as  when  it  was  exhibited  three  years  ago,  so  that 
there  is  not  so  much  doubt  now.  I  was  led  to  try  the  effect  of  the 
bichloride  of  mercury  through  having  restored  some  prints  which 
had  been  spoilt  by  some  carelessness  in  toning,  and  for  mere  experi¬ 
ment  tried  some  faded  prints  in  the  same  solution  without  expecting 
any  results.  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  find  them  immediately 
improved,  the  yellowness  being  entirely  removed  and  the  grey  tone 
become  warmed.  I  do  not  think  that  the  tone  of  these  prints  will  be 
generally  liked,  as  it  is  in  some  cases  too  warm.  I  have  found  that 
for  some  prints  a  very  weak  solution  answers  best,  the  saturated 
solution  making  them  wash  immediately ;  but  this  only  occurs  to 
those  which  are  not  improved  by  mercury. 

These  prints  are  exhibited  under  great  disadvantage,  as  the  gas¬ 
light  does  not  show  the  yellowness  of  the  faded  prints,  and  increases 
the  apparent  red  tone  of  the  restored  ones. 

A  very  remarkable  point  is  the  effect  that  one  print  has  produced 
upon  those  next  to  it.  It  has  imparted  somewhat  of  its  own  hue, 
and  that  through  the  paper.  This  has  most  likely  been  caused  by 
the  bichloride  not  being  sufficiently  washed  out.  As  bichloride  of 
mercury  is  not  a  very  soluble  salt,  a  great  deal  of  care  must  be  used 
to  dissolve  it  out. 

I  have  here  some  prints,  parts  of  which  have  been  restored  with 
more  or  less  success.  Henry  J.  Godbold. 


PRINTING.* 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  lately  about  weak  printing  baths; 
and  as  I,  like  most  others,  have  tried  numerous  formulae  said  to  be 
infallible  with  more  or  less  success — though  I  must  say  rather  the 
latter  than  the  former — I  should  like  to  occupy  your  attention  for  a 
few  minutes  this  evening  by  stating  the  results  of  my  experience,  as 
it  rather  differs  from  any  that  I  have  yet  seen  remarked  upon ;  and 
I  trust  we  may  all  derive  benefit  in  the  discussion  which  will,  I  hope, 
follow  these  remarks,  by  again  comparing  notes,  and  thus  testing  the 
value  or  fallacy  of  certain  formulae.  I  particularly  refer  to  the  use 
of  nitrate  of  soda  as  an  adjunct  in  obtaining  great  brilliancy  from 
weak  silver  solutions.  But  at  starting  I  must  premise  that  I  have 
no  astonishing  successes  to  bring  before  you,  and  that  I  shall  only 
state  the  bare  facts,  leaving  the  why  and  the  wherefore  to  be  solved 
by  gentlemen  more  competent  than  myself  for  the  task. 

About  two  years  ago  I  used  a  bath  of  twenty  grains  of  nitrate  of 
silver  and  twenty  per  cent,  of  alcohol  with  tolerable  success.  The 
chief  difficulty  occurred  in  drying;  for,  unless  the  position  of  the 
paper  were  changed,  the  surface  solution,  from  containing  so  much 
spirit,  ran  in  streaks,  which  showed  slightly  on  the  finished  picture. 
To  obviate  this  evil,  which  becomes  exceedingly  irksome  upon  pre¬ 
paring  a  large  quantity  of  paper  (even  such  a  quantity  as  an  amateur 
calls  large),  I  reduced  the  proportion  of  alcohol  to  five  per  cent,  and 
raised  that  of  the  silver  to  thirty-five  grains  to  the  ounce ;  and  I  then 
found  that  with  ordinary  albumenised  paper  I  obtained  prints  as  good 
as  when  an  eighty-grain  bath  was  used.  Many  of  the  prints  before 
you  were  produced  with  a  bath  of  from  thirty-five  to  forty  grains. 

*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  January  14, 1804. 


I  generally  use  one  drop  of  strong  nitric  acid  to  the  ounce  of  bath 
solution,  and  slightly  fume  the  paper  with  ammonia,  as  I  fanev  that 
the  albumenous  surface  is  better  preserved  in  its  integrity  than  when  1 
a  neutral  bathes  used. ,  I  float  the  paper  three  minutes  mi  the  solu¬ 
tion  just  described. 

There  is  one  point  which  I  fear  is  sometimes  overlooked — that  is  ’ 
to  use  in  comparative  experiments  the  same  sample  of  paper  with 
each  bath.  Of  course  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  prepart — say  three 
or  four — different  samples  on  each  solution,  as  I  need  not  remind  you 
that  what  answers  well  with  one  kind  of  paper  is  often  not  suitable 
for  another. 

Seeing  the  flaming  accounts  of  the  great  success  attending  the 
employment  of  nitrate  of  soda  with  weak  solutions  of  silver,  I  made  a 
large  quantity  of  bath  solution,  containing  to  the  ounce  of  water  twenty 
grains  nitrate  of  silver  and  forty  grains  nitrate  of  soda. 

Upon  commencing  to  use  it  great  was  my  honor,  as  you  may 
imagine,  to  find  the  albumen  entirely  dissolved  from  the  paper. 
“A  Photographer's  Assistant  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  soda  very  rapidly  dissolves  dried  albumen,  but 
contends  that  the  nitrate  of  silver  coagulates  it  as  fast  as  softened, 
so  that  the  only  practical  result  is  that  a  much  shorter  floating  is 
required.  In  my  own  practice  I  do  not  find  the  twenty  grains  of 
nitrate  of  silver  sufficient  to  overcome  the  solvent  power  of  the  nitrate 
of  soda.  The  Editor  of  the  Photographic  News  suggests,  in  an 
answer  to  a  correspondent,  that  this  failure  might  be  caused  by  the 
solution  being  alkaline,  but  in  my  case  I  am  confident  that  such  was 
not  the  cause,  as  my  bath  was  decidedly  acid.  I  now  divided  the 
bath  solution  into  two  quantities :  to  one  I  gradually  added  alcohol, 
to  the  other  nitrate  of  silver,  trying  a  sheet  of  paper  after  each 
addition.  A  gradual  improvement  was  observed  in  both  instances, 
but  most  marked  in  the  latter. 

I  continued  these  trials  till  one  bath  contained  forty  grains  nitrate 
of  silver  to  the  ounce,  and  the  other  two  dracluns  of  alcohol.  Some 
of  the  prints  obtained  from  both  were  very  fair,  but  yet  not  at  all  up 
to  the  mark.  I  say  some  of  the  prints,  as  I  could  hardly  get  two 
pieces  of  the  same  sheet  of  paper  to  turn  out  alike.  Mixing  the  two 
baths,  I  added  silver  till  the  strength  was  forty  grains  nitrate  of  silver, 
forty  grains  nitrate  of  soda,  one  drachm  alcohol,  and  seven  drachms, of 
water.  Everything  now  seemed  to  promise  to  go  well,  but  the  prints  ob¬ 
tained  were  decidedly  not  so  good  as  those  for  which  a  thirty -five  grain 
bath,  with  no  additions  whatever,  was  used.  From  the  prints  1  now 
show  you  will  see  that  the  tendency  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  my  hands  is 
to  produce  terribly  mottled  prints.  To  prove  that  tliis  was  not  produced 
in  the  prints  before  you  by  toning  I  have  here  a  piece  of  the  same  | 
paper  exposed  to  light  and  simply  washed.  You  will  also  perceive, 
on  carefully  examining  the  prints,  that  even  in  the  best  a  portion  of  the 
albumen  has  been  removed  from  the  surface  of  the  paper.  You  will 
not  therefore  be  surprised  that  I  intend  to  banish  nitrate  of  soda  from  i 
my  printing  operations  unless  it  very  speedily  puts  on  a  new  face 
The  sample  used  in  my  experiments  was  of  a  very  pale  brown  tint 
and  slightly  contaminated  with  a  chloride.  It  was  perfectly  neutra 
to  test  paper,  and  therefore  contained  no  carbonate. 

I  feel  naturally  rather  diffident  in  venturing  an  opinion  upon 
subject  which  has  been  so  thoroughly  discussed  bv  nearly  all  tl 
first  amongst  both  professionals  and  amateurs ;  but  I  think  that  if  tl 
albumenous  surface  can  be  coagulated  by  any  means,  either  before  c 
whilst  sensitising  (the  latter  would,  of  course,  be  preferable)  tha 
twenty  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  the  maximum  required  to  product  I 
most  brilliant  results.  Alcohol  prevents  the  solution  of  the  albumei 
to  a  great  extent,  but  lias,  as  already  remarked,  some  disadvantage: 
attending  its  use.  A  large  dose  of  nitric  acid  in  the  bath,  which  maj 
afterwards  be  neutralised  with  ammonia,  is  also  a  powerful  adjunc 
to  tliis  end.  I  propose  that  in  discussion  we  turn  our  attention  par 
ticularly  to  this  part  of  our  subject. 

Having  some  negatives  that  were  too  thin  and  flat  to  produc 
brilliant  prints  in  the  ordinary  way,  I  procured  some  “  enamelleq 
paper”  from  Messrs.  Harvey,  Reynolds,  and  Fowler,  of  Leeds;  air 
having  been  very  successful  in  printing  upon  it,  I  will  give  a  shoii 
resume  of  my  mode  of  operation.  In  some  respects  I  am  niuc 
pleased  with  this  paper,  the  definition  being  truly  marvellous,  hut  ( 
course  to  me  the  highly  varnished  appearance  is  most  objectionable 
En  passant  I  may  remark  that  though  some  persons  are  fond  < 
strongly  glazed  pictures,  yet  I  find  the  general  opinion  to  be  i 
favour  of  prints  the  surface  of  which  is  less  glossy.  Many  wli 
have  seen  the  prints  now  before  you  have  exclaimed — “  Yes  !  vei 
nice  and  very  pretty ;  but  don’t  you  tliink  they  would  be  better 
they  were  not  varnished  ?”  # 

i  hope  shortly  to  obtain  from  Berlin,  through  the  kindness  of  w 
Fowler,  some  of  the  paper  unalbumenised,  and  intend  trying  Icelar 
moss  and  arrowroot  instead  of  albumen  on  it.  Be  la  Rue  and  t 
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have  been  at  some  trouble  in  preparing  paper  with  different  so- 
called  enamels,  but  I  have  not  as  yet  been  successful  in  printing  on 
any  of  the  samples  supplied  by  them.  But  to  my  task.  I  use  a 
(  fifty-grain  bath  moderately  acid,  about  one  drop  of  strong  nitric 
acid  hi  three  ounces  of  bath,  and  five  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  I  have  tried 
floating  from  one  minute  to  four  without  perceiving  much  difference 
in  the  result;  but,  everything  considered,  I  would  recommend  one  and 
a-half  minutes  as  the  best  time.  Suspend  the  paper,  by  two  corners,  hi 
rather  a  damp  atmosphere ;  for,  if  it  become  too  dry,  it  will  be  found  to 
be  cracked  all  over.  If  not  required  immediately  it  should  be  kept  flat 
in  a  portfolio,  or  under  a  weight.  This  precaution  should  also  .be 
I  observed  after  exposure,  and  the  finished  prints  should  be  dried 
'  between  folds  of  blotting-paper  to  prevent  theft  curling.  A  little 
i  care  is  also  necessary  in  mounting  and  rolling ;  but  I  can  assure  you 
i  that  the  need  of  taking  these  precautions  is  not  so  irksome  as  you 
might  imagine. 

If  printed  upon  unfumed  the  enamel  paper  is  rather  insensitive, 
and  gives  dusky  red  prints,  but  when  fumed  the  improvement  is 
almost  incredible ;  it  is  nearly  three  times  more  sensitive,  and  it 
does  not  lose  more  in  toning  and  fixing  than  when  unfumed.  This 
valuable  property  I  have  not  found  to  be  possessed  by  any  other 
paper.  Generally  what  is  gamed  hi  printing  by  the  use  of  ammonia 
is  lost  in  the  after  processes.  Those  who  try  this  paper  for  the  first 
time  will  doubtless  be  rather  astonished  at  its  behaviour  hi  the 
printing-frame,  as  it  prints  very  blotchy,  &c.  Tins  wil  1  hi  most 
instances  all  disappear  in  the  fixing  solution,  leaving  a  remarkably 
pure  and  even  surface.  When  this  is  not  the  case  the  paper 
will  be  found  to  have  been  defective  in  the  first  preparation  of  enamel. 
In  toning  remove  the  prints  whilst  they  are  in  the  purple-red  stage, 
as  upon  drying  they  will  become  much  colder.  By  a  little  attention 
to  this  fact  the  most  magnificent  tones  may  be  produced.  I  always 
use  tepid  water  for  washing,  and  finally  boiling  water.  This,  in  both 
theory  and  practice,  I  believe  to  be  correct.  H.  Cooper,  Jun. 


SOME  EXPERIENCE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  WHEN  USING 
THE  FOTHERGILL  PROCESS.* 

Your  esteemed  Vice-President  has  honoured  me  with  a  request  to 
prepare  a  short  paper  to  be  read  before  you  in  connection  with  a 
few  samples  of  my  photograpliic  work  by  the  Fothergill  process. 

These,  he  informs  me,  were  exhibited  to  you  at  your  last  meeting, 
and  I  feel  much  gratified  by  the  kindly  reception  you  have  given  them. 
Unaccustomed  to  address  any  assembly — more  especially  one  to 
which  I  am  an  entire  stranger — I  have  to  crave  your  indulgence.  As 
a  brother  of  the  camera  tribe  I  cannot  help  esteeming  you  all;  nor 
can  the  feeling  be  suppressed  that,  ivere  I  at  this  moment  some  four 
hundred  miles  south  of  our  snowr-clad  mountains,  I  should  feel 
kindly  at  home  among  you.  Photography  is,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  a  strong  bond  among  its  followers. 

Mr.  Shadbolt  has  considerately  relieved  me  from  a  difficulty  which 
would  have  beset  me  at  the  first  step,  by  requesting  a  paper  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  specimens  sent  to  him. 

The  subject  of  photography  hi  the  aggregate  is  a  field  so  wide, 
varied,  and  interesting  that,  had  the  proposal  been  less  definite,  it 
would  have  been  a  grave  matter  to  have  made  a  start  at  all ;  besides, 
there  are  so  many  able  persons  discoursing  of  all  this,  that  a  tyro  might 
well  be  excused  for  sitting  down  to  nibble  at  the  wrong  end  of  his 
pen  and  nothing  more.  Let  me  say  here  that,  while  I  much  desire 
to  avoid  offending  the  good  taste  of  your  Vice-President,  at  the  same 
tune  I  have  particularly  to  request  that  he  does  not  omit  the  follow¬ 
ing  in  the  reading  of  this  paper,  Hz.,  that  whatever  merit  attaches 
to  the  proofs  reflects  as  much  credit  on  The  British  Journal  oe 
Photography  as  on  the  operator.  This  statement  is  simply  a  matter 
of  justice.  Though  I  have  got  at  last  into  smooth  water  b}r  its  aid,  it 
was  not  always  so  with  me,  and  to  the  judicious  pilotage  I  have 
experienced  I  owe  the  fact  of  being  safely  over  the  breakers — not, 
to  be  sure,  riding  at  anchor,  quiet  and  satisfied :  this  is  a  sort  of  haven 
which  no  photographer,  I  presume,  has  entered.  Woe  to  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  any  French  polished  mahogany  camera  who  fancies  that 
lie  has!  Surely  his  collodion  bottle  would  burst  with  indignation, 
and  his  bath  go  into  everlasting  fog  ! 

I  need  not  say  that  many  pleasing  reminiscences,  not  unmixed 
with  exciting  adventure,  are  called  up  while  touching  out  a  white 
speck  in  one  and  another  of  the  proofs.  This  is  about  the  finishing 
operation ;  and,  attention  being  undisturbed,  fancy  spreads  wings 
over  the  reality  of  scenes  which  the  camera  has  so  faithfully  repro¬ 
duced.  I  wish  you  could  only  join  me  in  a  succession  of  twenty- 
mile  tramps  among  the  deep  recesses  of  our  Scottish  Highlands — 
mayhap  far  from  road  or  path.  No  sound  is  heard  save  the  rustle  of 
the  heather  underfoot  and  the  scream  of  the  wild  fowl  overhead; 

*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  tlie  North  London  Photographic  Association,  J  an  21st,  1861 


the  eye  roaming  over  mountain  and  glen,  till  cloud  and  hill  mingle 
in  the  hazy  distance.  Now  wending  your  way  along  the  rocky  bed  of 
some  roaring  stream  up  towards  the  expected  cataract ;  then  catch¬ 
ing  the  first  hollow  murmur  which  lures  you  onward.  Anon  you 
pause,  fascinated  by  the  increasing  sound,  and  wondering  what  next. 
Now — round  this  abutment  of  rock — and  then  for  a  while  you  gaze 
in  silent  awe,  forgetting  that  all  the  while  you  are  being  drenched 
in  spray.  By-and-by  comes  the  thrilling  conviction  that,  bearing 
on  your  shoulders,  you  have  the  means  of  bringing  home  to  your 
friends  the  very  scene  which  is  enchanting  yourself.  Down  comes 
the  camera  case,  up  goes  the  tripod.  Now,  lads  ;  steady  !  nothing 
rash  here ;  make  careful  reconnoisance ;  study  the  best  point  of 
attack,  and  your  silent  fire  will  tell.  You  now  sit  down,  see  what  is 
in  the  wallet,  fill  your  horn  at  the  spring,  and,  on  the  word  of  a 
hungry  Scotsman,  the  bit  of  cold  joint  disappears  with  amazing 
rapidity.  You  then  begin  to  feel  satisfied,  elated,  and  finish  up  by 
bursting  out  into  a  ringing  song,  noth  the  roaring  torrent  for  an 
accompanying  diapason.  Shall  I  let  out  just  a  corner  of  the  truth, 
and  say  that  I  am  “  a  tingling  ”  while  writing  this  ? 

But  you  are  asking  what  about  the  manipulation  of  the  plates  ? 
Then  please  step  up  into  my  garret,  accompanied  by  my  youngest  ap¬ 
prentice — a  chattering  four-year-old,  who  takes  charge  of  everything 
in  general  and  some  things  in  particular  more  than  he  is  welcome 
to  do.  Well ! — here  is  a  mess !  Floor  covered  with  shavings,  chips, 
and  sawdust :  a  turning-lathe  here,  bench  there,  something  like  an 
apothecary’s  shop  at  the  other  end,  with  an  accompaniment  of  slop- 
basins,  washing-troughs,  camera-cases,  tripods,  and  what  not!  Don’t 
be  discouraged ;  all  this  is  cleared  out  and  trimmed  up  before  “  plate 
night,”  and  you  do  not  find  much  evidence  of  dust  hi  my  proofs. 
There  is  really  nothing  peculiar  in  my  manipulation  of  the  Fothergill 
process,  the  particulars  of  which  (as  used  in  the  preparation  of  the 
plates,  the  proofs  from  which  are  before  you)  you  will  find  detailed 
in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  for  15tli  Dec.,  1862,  No. 
180,  page  478,  and  is  identical  with  the  manipulation  I  at  present 
employ,  except  that  the  drying-box  has  been  abandoned.  I  got  into 
trouble  with  it,  without  any  compensating  advantage.  Plates  spon¬ 
taneously  dried  have  kept  good  with  me  during  eight  months :  on  one 
such  plate  I  have  a  negative  by  me,  taken  in  six  seconds  with  Ross’s 
double  stereoscopic  lens,  largest  stop  (slightly  under-exposed) ,  fair  in 
definition,  vigorous,  and  clear  (time  about  4  p.m.,  June].*  In  respect 
to  exposures  and  development,  these  are  just  what  are  so  wrell  known 
already  that  I  almost  fear  the  meeting  may  think  the  paper  tedious. 

Exposures  in  good  light — i.e.,  blue  sky,  white  clouds,  and  without 
glaring  sun — for 

Grubb's _  7-inch  focus,  f  stop .  50  to  60  seconds, 

Ross’s  .  4£  „  „  ^  „  100  „  120  „ 

Goddard’s...  3f  „  ,.  „  80  „  100  „ 

— all  single  combination  view  lenses,  and  one  subject  moderately  well 
lighted  in  every  part. 

With  Ross’s  and  Grubb’s  double  combinations — the  former  three 
and  a-half  and  the  latter  five  inches  back  focus — I  have  had  instan¬ 
taneous  impressions,  easily  developed  with  common  pyrogallic  acid 
used  cold.  It  occurs  to  me  that  I  sent  to  Mr.  Shadbolt  a  print 
some  time  ago,  Entrance  to  Harbour,  Montrose. 

Developer. — I  use  the  common  pyrogallic  acid  formula,  viz.,  water 
eight  ounces,  pyrogallic  acid  twenty-four  grains,  citric  acid  six  grains, 
four  to  five  drops  of  a  twenty-grain-to-the-ounce-of-water  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver.  On  a  properly-exposed  plate  two  doses  and  a  taste 
of  a  third  are  sufficient ;  if  not,  there  is  tittle  hope  of  a  really  good 
negative.  Common  river  water  (Tay)  is  used  for  all  purposes,  includ¬ 
ing  baths.  If  there  is  any  other  particular  which  may  have  been 
inadvertently  omitted,  I  shall  be  happy  to  have  it  suggested. 

By  the  way,  about  clouds ;  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  some  of  the 
members  of  this  Society  may  be  under  the  impression  that  they  be¬ 
long  to  the  plates  from  which  the  proofs  of  the  views  are  printed. 
This  is  not  so  in  the  majority  of  cases.  I  thought  it  was  so  well 
understood,  in  connection  with  dry-plate  work,  that  this  could  not  be 
effected,  at  least  as  yet,  that  I  did  not  mention  the  circumstance  that 
most  of  the  clouds  are  from  separate  negatives ;  though  in  some, 
taken  under  favourable  circumstances,  the  clouds  and  landscape  are 
on  the  same  plate.  Others  that  have  fair  indications  of  cloud  are 

*  It  may  be  useful  to  reproduce  the  details  of  tlie  manipulation  alluded  to  by  the 
author  of  the  paper.  They  are  as  follow: — “Bath  40  grains,  slightly  acid  glacial'. 
Albumen  1  egg  (white  of  i,  H  oz  water,  12  drops  liq.  ammonia.  Shake  well  in  a  bottle 
(8oz.  bottle)  till  all  frothed  ;  settle  and  filter.  Coat  with  Keene's  dry-plate  collodion  ; 
remain  in  bath  about  three  minutes,  drain,  wash  in  succession  in  two  well  baths,’ 
fresh  water  each  time  Drain  and  flow  14  drachm  albumen  along  the  upper  edge  of 
thg  plate,  pouring  on  so  as  to  make  one  regular  wave  towards  the  lower  edge  and 
corner,  allowing  a  little  to  fall  off  at  the  corner,  and  washing  the  rest  well  round  the 
plate.  Drain  and  place  in  a  washing  tray.  Shake  the  tray  briskly,  with  a  mill-hopper 
kind  of  motion,  say  half  a  minute  ;  repeat  three  times,  with  fresh  water :  then  set 
the  plate  up  to  drain  on  blotting  paper,  with  a  strip  of  glass  under,  to  keep  from 
contact  with  the  shelf.  When  the  film  is  dry  place  into  a  drying  box.’’— Ed 
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helped  by  boldly  touching  up  the  hack,  and  a  few  delicate  touches  on 
the  face.  It  is  a  tedious  affair,  however,  to  match  them  well  and 
preserve  proper  distances :  simple  enough  in  a  single  view. 

The  cloud  negatives  are  taken  on  the  same  loud  of  plates — i.c., 
“  Fothergill ” — prepared  in  the  way  already  described,  and  not 
specially  for  that  purpose.  I  generally  keep  a  few  plates  in  slips  in, 
my  office,  as  well  as  at  home,  and  on  happening  to  observe  a  cloud 
which  is  in  the  way  of  assuming  a  suitable  form,  it  is  immediately 
made  a  subject  of  operation.  The  whole  thing  is  managed  in  a  few 
minutes.  My  place  of  business  being  near  the  outskirts,  the  open 
field  is  reached  at  once.  Any  of  the  lenses  previously  enumerated 
serve  the  purpose  of  making  an  easily-developed  impression  (usual 
developer),  with  from  one  to  two  seconds  of  exposure,  and  with  the 
same  stops  as  are  used  for  landscape  work.  However,  I  generalhr 
select  the  Goddard  pr.  3 fin.  focus,  as  they  include  more  subject. 

In  printing — after  the  landscape  has  attained  sufficient  intensity 
— the  proof  is  removed  from  the  frame,  laid  on  a  small  board,  the 
cloud -negative  adjusted,  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  proof  protected 
bv  a  piece  of  milledboard,  cut  roughly  to  the  horizon  line  of  the  view, 
should  such  be  required  by  reason  of  great  inequality.  I  shift  this  a 
little  occasionally,  according  to  the  intensity  of  light,  in  order  to 
prevent  a  hard  junction.  The  negative  and  proof  may  be  held  in 
position  in  any  way  convenient — a  couple  of  clips  answer  very  well. 

This  is  the  whole  affair,  with  this  one  caution,  that  the  operator 
should  exercise  some  care  and  taste  in  matching  the  clouds  to  the 
views.  I  do  not  always  confine  myself  to  one  cloud-negative  for  a 
particular  view,  any  'suitable  one  is  used  ;  and  though  all  this  in¬ 
cludes  some  extra  trouble,  still  the  effect  produced  is  sufficient  com¬ 
pensation.  As  to  taking  trouble,  I  don’t  find,  the  word  in  the  photo¬ 
graphers  dictionary,  so  it  does  not  seem  to  belong  to  the 
nomenclature  of  our  delightful  art — at  least  I  expect  that  no  true 
lover  of  it  understands  its  meaning  in  this  sense. 

Perhaps  one  reason  why  I  have  so  far  succeeded  is  in  the  fact  of 
my  abiding  consistently  by  one  process,  and  endeavouring  to  develops 
its  capabilities.  Some  half-dozen  years  ago  the  Fothergill  process 
eaine  under  my  observation,  I  know  not  how.  At  that  time  I  knew 
nothing  beyond  the  taking  of  a  positive  on  glass.  The  camera  was  a 
sort  of  old  band-box,  and  the  object-lens  of  a  telescope  fixed  into  one 
end.  It  was  only  the  other  night  I  broke  up  the  dark  slide  belonging 
to  said  apparatus,  having  taken  advantage  of  a  certain  temporary 
sluggish  action  of  the  bump  of  veneration.  Many  a  tune  has  the 
hammer  made  threatening  flourishes  around  its  stained  and  battered 
ribs ;  but  gone  it  is  at  last,  and  you  may  some  day  get  the  benefit  of 
a  portion  of  its  dismembered  elements.  You  may  be  sure  that  the 
process  was  not  taken  up  from  any  perception  of  its  merits,  and 
often  have  I  been  sorely  tempted  to  wander ;  but,  considering  that 
a  photographer  needs  a  good  bit  of  donkeyism  (forgive  the  word)  as 
one  item  of  his  composition,  I  just  held  on  to  it,  often  laboriously 
working  out  of  one  blunder  into  another,  and  many  an  “  och-ave  ” 
would  be  read  on  my  garret  ceiling  were  it  as  sensitive  to  sound  as 
our  plates  are  to  light. 

But  I  must  be  done  with  tiffs  “chaff”;  time  presses  hard,  and  your 
patience  is,  no  doubt,  near  to  the  last  notch — great  as  photographic 
patience  is.  I  therefore  conclude  by  heartily  wishing  you  all  a  happy 
new  year,  and  many  such  pleasing  returns  of  the  season.  J.  Law. 


FORMIC  ACID  IN  THE  DEVELOPER.* 

Ax  the  final  meeting  of  the  last  session  of  this  Society  an  Experi¬ 
mental  Committee,  of  which  I  was  a  member,  was  appointed  to  in¬ 
quire  during  the  ensuing  summer  into  the  action  of  formic  acid  in 
the  developer. 

Unfortunately  through  a  prolonged  attack  of  ulcerated  throat  I  have 
been  prevented  from  carrying  out  my  experiments  as  far  as  I  could  wish. 

I  have  not  yet  heard  the  results  of  the  experiments  of  the  other 
members  of  the  committee,  but  hope  to  do  so  this  evening. 

During  the  recess  many  angry  letters  have  appeared  on  the  subject 
in  the  photographic  journals ;  but  as  I  am  sure  that  is  not  the  way 
to  ascertain  the  truth,  or  encourage  others  to  state  the  results  of  their 
experience,  I  trust  you  will  not  be  too  hard  upon  me  if  my  conclusions 
do  not  quite  agree  with  yours. 

In  my  first  experiments  I  complied  exactly  with  Mr.  H.  Claudet’s 
formula,  using —  Bath 

Pure  fused  nitrate  of  silver . 35  grains. 

Strong  nitric  acid .  £  of  a  drop. 

Distilled  waiter .  1  ounce.  ^ 

Collodion. 

1  homas  s  ripe  cadmium  .  2  ounces. 

,,  potassium-iodised .  2  „ 

w  bicli  was  iodised  a  week  before  mixing  with  the  cadmium. 

'  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  January  14,  1864. 


Developer. 


Pyrogallic  acid  .  3  grains, 

Morson’s  formic  acid .  1  drachm. 

Distilled  water  .  1  ounce. 

Alcohol .  Quant,  miff'. 


Under  the  most  favourable  conditions  I  have  not  been  able  to 
procure  satisfactory  negatives  by  this  special  formula  with  lag 
exposure  than  with  bromo -iodised  collodion  and  iron. 

One  peculiarity  which  I  have  noted  is  that  the  image  appears  to 
be  entirely  in  the  collodion,  so  that  when  the  plate  is  dry  one  would 
almost  fancy  it  had  been  varnished.  No  matter  how  intense  the 
negative  may  be  there  is  no  piling  up  of  the  deposit  above  the 
surface  of  the  collodion.  The  chief  faults  are — too  great  intensity 
and  a  granular  appearance  of  deposit,  which  is  not  nearly  so  minute 
or  fine  as  when  iron  and  a  bromo -iodised  collodion  arc  used,  either 
with  or  without  formic  acid  in  the  developer. 

With  regard  to  my  other  experiments,  I  may  briefly  sum  up  in 
the  following  remarks.  That  I  do  not  at  present  see  any  reason  to 
materially  alter  the  opinions  expressed  by  myself  at  the  meeting  at 
which  the  committee  was  appointed.  They  were  to  this  effect : — Fust : 
“  That  under  certain  conditions  formic  acid  is  an  accelerator  in  any 
developer;”  and  secondly,  “  That  in  a  good  light  the  usual  developer 
of  iron  requires  less  exposure  to  produce  a  satisfactory  result  than 
pyrogallic  and  formic  acid,  and  that  formic  acid  and  iron,  with  a  little 
acetic  acid,  is  quicker  than  all.” 

H.  Cooper,  Jim. 

GENERAL  STUDY  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  POSITIVES.* 

By  MM.  Davanne  and  Girard. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

ON  TONING. 

Proofs  toned  with  platinum  maintain  the  same  proportion  of 
silver  in  the  proof  as  those  toned  by  chloride  of  gold,  as  the 
following  numbers  will  show  :  — 

Silver . . .  0062 

Platinum  .  0-015 

In  the  first  instance  the  proportion  is  equal  to  about  one-fifth,  and 
in  the  second  it  is  a  little  over  one-fourth  of  the  weight  of  silver. 

This  proportion,  which  we  have  repeatedly  verified,  varies  a 
little,  as  we  have  said,  according  to  different  causes,  and  especially, 
as  might  have  been  anticipated,  according  to  the  length  of  time 
which  the  proof  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  toning-bath.  Never¬ 
theless  the  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  gold  will  not  pass  a  cer¬ 
tain  limit — the  substitution  of  gold  for  silver  will  never  be  complete; 
the  silver,  in  one  word,  will  never  completely  disappear  from  the 
proof.  A  contrary  opinion  has  been  promulgated  some  months 
since  by  M.  Schnauss,  of  Jena,  who  endeavours  to  establish  the 
fact  of  a  complete  substitution  ;  but  this  opinion  has  arisen  from 
an  error  in  analysis.  We  have  before  had  occasion  to  combat  this 
statement,  and  we  must  again  refer  to  it  now. 

Let  us  first  describe  the  experiments  upon  which  our  opinion  is 
based.  These,  in  order  to  simplify  the  course  of  reasoning,  were 
made  on  paper  merely  salted,  and  were  not  toned  until  completely 
fixed,  so  that,  in  case  any  portion  of  silver  should  remain  in  the 
print  after  toning,  it  could  not  be  attributed  either  to  albumen, 
to  insoluble  compounds  not  affected  by  light,  or  to  any  other  cause. 
The  sheets,  being  well  fixed  and  washed,  were  introduced  into  the 
gold  bath,  and  allowed  to  remain  there  for  thirty  hours,  the  bath 
being  frequently  renewed  for  fear  that,  as  it  gradually  became 
weaker,  the  toning  would  not  go  on  so  freely.  These  sheets,  fixed 
again  to  remove  the  chloride  of  silver  produced  by  the  substitution 
of  gold,  and  well  washed,  yielded  by  analysis  the  following  num¬ 
bers  : — 

Silver . . .  0’025 

Gold  .  0  074 

These  numbers  are,  doubtless,  very  different  to  those  which  would 
be  obtained  under  ordinary  conditions,  the  gold  existing  in  much 
larger  proportion,  and  yet  not  replacing  all  the  silver.  The  same 
proofs,  not  toned,  yielded  by  analysis  0T16,  while  the  toned 
proof  still  contained  0025 ;  and  we  thus  find  ourselves  driven 
to  the  conclusion  that  gold  cannot  be  wholly  substituted  for 
silver,  and  that  there  still  remains  on  the  toned  proof  about  one 
quarter  or  one-fifth  of  that  which  it  contained  before  toning. 

This  result  does  not  seem  surprising  when  regarded  horn  a 
theoretical  point  of  view ;  in  fact,  the  proof  may  be  considered, 
before  entering  the  toning  bath,  as  a  simple  plate  of  silver.  Plunged 
into  the  bath  it  offers  to  the  action  thereof  two  surfaces — one  in 

*  Continued  from  vol.  x.,  page  404. — The  whole  of  this  article  has  been  in  type  for 
some  months,  but  pressure  on  our  columns  has  prevented  the  appearance  of  the 
remaining  chapters,  and  we  are  still  compelled  to  hold  over  a  portion. 
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the  body  of  the  paper,  the  other  on  the  surface.  These  two  sides 
of  the  plate  (so  to  speak)  become  gilded,  and  the  silver  dissolves  ; 
but,  when  the  film  of  gold  has  acquired  a  certain  thickness,  the 
middle  portion  placed  between  the  two  faces  can  no  longer  be 
attacked,  and  remains  undissolved.  This  effect — which  always 
occurs  when  a  metal  plate  is  immersed  in  an  auriferous  solution; 
for  instance,  in  the  process  of  electro-gilding — is  well  known  to 
chemists.  And  it  is  precisely  because  he  has  not  taken  account 
of  this  fact,  that  M.  Schnauss  has  been  led  into  error.  In  his 
experiments,  in  fact,  the  print,  prepared  and  toned  under  the  same 
conditions  as  ours,  has  been  incinerated,  and  the  ashes  treated 
with  nitric  acid,  which,  according  to  M.  Schnauss,  should  have 
dissolved  the  silver  if  the  proof  contained  any. 

Therein  consists  the  error :  a  proof  so  toned  or  prepared  may 
contain  silver,  which  nitric  acid  would  be  powerless  to  dissolve. 
In  the  acquisition  of  gold  between  the  surface  of  gold  and 
the  surface  of  metal  which  serves  for  its  support,  a  true  alloy  is 
formed.  In  the  instance  in  question,  that  alio}'-  is  of  silver  and 
gold,  the  proportion  of  gold  being  very  considerable  (It) ;  and  it  is 
well  known  to  chemists  that  alloys  of  that  nature  are  not  sensibly 
attackable  by  nitric  acid.  It  '  y  '  oly  because  we  would  not 
split  upon  this  rock  that,  in  l  .  n  m  ous  quantitative  analyses 
which  Ave  propose  to  report,  we  have  always  taken  care  to  resort 
to  quartation  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  bring  the  alloy  into  such  a  condi¬ 
tion  that  the  gold  did  not  exist  in  larger  proportion  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  silver. 

After  having  thus  established  that  the  theory  of  toning  rests  on 
a  partial  substitution  of  gold  for  silvei’,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire 
under  what  conditions  that  substitution  takes  place,  and  whether 
it  occurs  in  the  proportions  required  by  the  law  of  chemical  equi¬ 
valents.  Here  begins  the  great  complexity  of  the  question,  for 
these  processes  of  toning,  founded  on  the  employment  of  salts  of 
gold,  are  very  numerous  (we  leave  out  of  consideration  toning  by 
platinum,  very  rarely  employed,  and  which  resembles  for  the  most 
part  toning  by  gold) ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  presence  of  re¬ 
agents  added  to  gold  can  modify  the  results  considerably,  and  con¬ 
sequently  influence  the  tone,  intensity,  and  different  qualities  of 
the  proofs. 

We  will  divide  the  various  toning  processes  proposed  up  to  this 
time  into  four  classes  : — 

1.  Acid  toning;  that  is  to  say,  those  processes  in  which  commer¬ 
cial  chloride  of  gold  is  used,  with  the  occasional  addition  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

2.  Toning  by  neutral  chloride  of  gold ;  in  which  the  double 
chlorides  of  gold,  writh  potassium  or  sodium,  are  employed,  as 
recommended  by  M.  Fordos. 

3.  Toning  by  protoxide  of  gold ;  characterised  by  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  double  hyposulphite  of  gold  and  sodium,  known  to 
photographers  as  sel  de  Gelis,  or  Sel  d'Or. 

4.  The  so-called  alkaline  toning  processes  ;  in  which  chloride  of 
gold,  or  more  frequently  double  chloride  of  gold  with  an  alkaline 
base,  are  used,  with  the  addition  of  salts  having  a  slightly  alkaline 
reaction,  such  as  bicarbonate,  acetate,  phosphate,  and  borate  of 
soda.  In  this  category  are  also  included  those  methods  of  toning 
in  which  the  use  of  chloride  of  lime  is  mentioned,  the  chlorine  in 
which,  while  acting  on  the  pure  white  of  the  albumen,  exercises  not 
so  much  a  purely  toning  influence  as  it  does  in  producing  an  alkaline 
bath,  b\r  reason  of  the  excess  of  lime  which  it  contains. 

To  render  the  true  nature  of  toning  clear  in  all  these  cases,  it 
will  be  necessary  in  every  one  of  them  to  estimate  the  proportions 
of  gold  and  silver  in  a  toned  proof,  and  compare  them  with  the 
quantity  of  silver  contained  in  an  untoned  print  prepared  under 
the  same  conditions.  In  each  process  also  it  will  be  necessary  to 
consider  the  cases  in  which  toning  takes  place  after  fixing,  and 
those  in  which  the  toning  is  effected  before  fixing,  and  to  repeat 
each  experiment  twice,  varying  the  time  of  exposure  in  such  a 
way  as  not  to  give  credit  to  any  other  than  harmonious  results. 

And  this,  even,  is  not  all ;  for,  considering  that  the  image  is, 
according  to  the  theory  which  we  have  established,  composed  at 
the  same  time  of  metallic  silver  and  of  argento-organic  matter — a 
kind  of  lake,  obtained  by  the  combination  of  albumen,  starch,  gela¬ 
tine,  &c.,  with  silver,  and  very  similar  in  all  points  to  the  true 
lakes  which  form  tissues  with  colouring  matters — we  ought  also  to 
make  parallel  experiments  on  sheets  simply  salted  and  not  glazed, 
which  after  insolation  will  contain  almost  nothing  but  silver,  and 
on  sheets  simply  albumenised  and  not  salted ;  that  is  to  say,  con¬ 
taining  almost  exclusively  argento-organic  matter.  Hence  the 
sixty-four  experiments,  the  numerical  results  of  which  we  are  now 
about  to  publish,  with  the  conclusions  which  may  be  drawn  from  them. 

(To  be  continued.) 


|Lls  of 

A  Bix  about  a  Certain  Discussion,  and  of  Sundry  Comments 
Made  Thereon. 

My  dear  reader,  if  you  were  a  decidedly  dogmatic  and,  perhaps, 
rather  rude  personage — which,  of  course,  you  are  not — you  would 
be  very  likely  to  tell  your  opponent  in  argument  that  every  one  was 
of  your  opinion,  and  that  everybody  understood  the  subject  exactly 
as  you  understood  it,  except  only  the  aforesaid  opponent.  But  you 
would  not  act  wisely  if,  after  doing  so,  you  called  together  an. 
audience  of  some  hundreds  or  thousands  of  people  and  harangued 
the  members  thereof  magisterially  in  proof  of  some  fact  which  you 
asserted  needed  no  proving — say,  for  instance,  that  two  and  two 
made  four,  or  that  anything  immediately  before  you  was  directly  in 
front  of  you,  or  anything  hr  that  way. 

I  think  I  hear  you  say— “  That  is  true  enough;  but  what  does  it 
mean?”  In  reply  I  proceed. 

Perhaps  you  remember  how,  some  time  since,  we  had  some  “  bits 
of  chat  ”  about  glass  houses  and  lighting  the  sitter,  when,  under  the 
first  head,  I  ventured  to  advocate  such  principles  as  have  since  been 
exemplified  in  the  building  and  use  of  Mr.  Rejlander’s  studio  and 
others  similar ;  and  how,  under  the  second  head,  1  recommended  the 
use  of  a  subordinate  high  front  light  upon  the  model.  Well,  quite 
recently,  Mr.  W.  B.  Parker,  an  experienced  and  good  photographic 
operator,  now  in  London,  advocated,  hi  a  paper  read  before  the 
South  London  Photographic  Society,  very  similar  views.  In  pub¬ 
lishing  these,  our  friend,  the  Editor  of  a  contemporary,  thought  it  his 
“  duty,”  as  he  said,  publicly  and  in  toto  to  deny  a  statement  made 
therein  to  the  effect  that  the  portraits  produced  by  certain  of  our  best 
artists  were  lighted  from  the  front;  at  the  same  time  basing  this 
unqualified  contradiction,  not  upon  the  direction  hi  which  the  light 
fell  and  the  position  of  the  sitter  in  reference  thereto,  but  upon  the 
asserted  absence  of  a  window  immediately  in  front  of  and  level  with 
the  sitter  in  the  studios  wherein  such  pictures  were  produced! 
Seeing  tliis,  Mr.  Parker  wrote  a  short  note  to  the  serial  in  question, 
which,  together  with  a  much  longer  reply  from  the  Editor  lihnself, 
was  inserted.  The  editorial  reply  said  that  as  Mr.  Parker  had  not 
seen  the  studios  hi  which  the  photographs  he  had  described  were 
taken,  he  could  not  tell  whether  they  were  lighted  from  the  front 
or  not ;  which  to  me  (I  can’t  help  saying  so)  seems  very  like  saying 
that,  never  having  seen  the  tools  used  by  the  cabinet  maker  from 
whom  my  camera  came,  I  cannot  tell  whether  it  is  of  deal  or  mahog¬ 
any.  Mr.  Parker  did  not  write  again ;  and  thereupon  the  Editor  hi 
question  comes  forth  in  a  long  leading  article,  in  which,  having 
affirmed  that  all  he  had  said  was  “plain  as  way  to  parish  church,” 
except  to  “one  or  two  ”  persons— of  which,  your  very  humble  servant 
is  supposed  to  be  one — proceeded  to  fill  up  nearly  four  columns  of  his 
serial  in  proving  himself  right,  and  making  the  so-easily-understood 
subject  understandable. 

To  start  with,  we  are  informed  that  “  by  side  fight  is  meant  a 
window  at  the  side  of  the  room  at  right  angles  with  the  background  ; 
by  top  fight,  &c.,  &c.;  and  by  front  fight  a  window  directly  opposite 
the  background,  and  at  right  angles  with  the  side  fight and  then 
follows  the  argument  which  supports  these  very  valuable  and  im¬ 
portant  facts,  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  person  yet  dreamt  of 
denying — at  any  rate,  I  know  Mr.  Parker  did  not. 

The  fact  is,  if  “  somebody  blundered  ”  I  am  strongly  inclined  to 
suspect  somebody  else  knows  who  it  was  that  did  so.  Suppose  the 
side  fight  is  so  called  because  it  is  “  at  right  angles  with  the  back¬ 
ground,”  surely  when  I  place  my  sitter  immediately  facing  that  side 
fight — supposing  I  was  inartistic  enough  to  do  so — that  sitter  would 
be  illuminated  with  direct  front  fight,  although,  nevertheless,  the 
fight  did  actually  enter  at  the  side  of  the  room.  How  the  fight  falls 
into  a  room,  is  one  thing ;  what  portion  of  a  person  in  that  room  it 
impinges  upon  depends  purely  upon  that  person’s  position  in  reference 
to  the  angle  at  which  it  falls.  Lighting  is  as  much  a  question  of 
posing  as  it  is  of  covering  or  uncovering  windows,  and  it  does  not 
follow  that  because  you  have  glass  here  or  there  that  your  pictures 
must  be  always  lighted  in  one  way.  Of  course,  the  Editor  in  ques¬ 
tion  knows  all  this  just  as  well  as  you  or  I ;  and,  despite  all  he 
has  said,  he  yet  remarks  in  the  leader  already  quoted  from — “  By 
varying  the  position  of  the  sitter,  a  side  fight  may  be  converted  into 
a  partial  front  fight,  and  a  front  fight  into  a  partial  side  fight.”  Still 
he  returns  again  to  the  charge,  saving — “  A  direct  front  fight  is  un¬ 
desirable,  because  it  gives  flat,  tame  pictures,  and,  therefore,  never 
striking  or  pleasing  likenesses,"  &c.,  meaning,  obviously,  that  a 
direct  front  fight  does  so  when  the  sitter  is  placed  far  away  from  and 
immediately  facing  it,  and  all  other  fight  is  either  subordinate  in 
power  or  shut  out — an  arrangement  I  never  did  try,  and  most  cer- 
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tainly  am  not  at  all  likely  to  experimentalise  with.  In  support  of 
Ms  very  rightful  opinion  next  comes  a  quotation  from  Frank  Howard, 
in  which  that  gentleman  artistically  objects  to  placing  a  model  imme¬ 
diately  opposite  the  light  on  the  score  of  its  then  giving  a  formal 
appearance,  and  so  endangering  pictorial  effect. 

In  concluding,  the  article  under  notice  gives  certain  directions  for 
lighting,  which,  so  far  as  they  go,  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  my 
own  ideas  on  the  subject,  but  is  still  emphatic  in  denouncing  front 
light,  and  winds  up,  funnily  enough,  in  words  of  solemn  warning 
against  the  “  misuse  of  terms  and  erroneous  descriptions,”  thereby 
reminding  me  of  that  old  dog  of  a  sea  captain  who  lectured  his  crew 
on  the  profane  habit  of  swearing  in  an  address  every  second  or  third 
word  of  which  was  an  oath. 

The  same  number  in  which  this  leader  appears,  contains  a  letter 
from  a  gentleman  evidently  influenced  by  the  esprit  de  corps,  which, 
after  denouncing  front  light  in  strong  language,  and  with  much  scornful 
expression,  gives  us  quite  a  lady's  postscript  thereto,  wherein  we 
learn  that  he  has  “  never  committed  himself  by  using  a  front  light,” 
and,  of  course,  is  therefore  in  a  very  good  position  for  knowing  all 
about  it. 

Following  this  epistle  comes  editorial  comment  thereon,  to  which 
the  present  “  Bit  of  Chat  ”  is  due,  which  I  append — 

“We  have  felt  it  necessary ,  in  an  article  in  the  present  number,  to 
place  the  subject  beyond  further  dispute,  at  least  as  regards  its  termin¬ 
ology.  The  immense  importance  of  the  subject  is  the  only  excuse  for 
permitting  it  to  occupy  so  much  space  and  attention .*  We  owe  a  duty 
to  photographers  not  to  permit  them  to  be  misled  either  by  misstatement 
of  fact  or  erroneous  theory .” 

If  to  do  what  one  can  for  “  placing  this  matter  beyond  dispute  ”  is  a 
duty,  permit  me  also  to  perform  my  share  of  it.  I  wish  no  one  to 
receive  my  dictum  unreasoningjy,  and  will  lay  down  my  arms  until 
a  good  grace  if  you  will  but  convince  me  that  I  am  lighting  in  a 
wrong  cause. 

I  can  say  what  I  have  to  say  in  a  very  few  words  now,  so  please 
don’t  be  impatient. 

The  light  on  the  model  and  the  mode  of  lighting  the  glass-room 
are  two  distinct  things. 

Bv  keeping  side*  and  top  light  well  in  front  of  the  sitter  you  get 
more  roundness,  truth,  relief,  and  force  of  effect. 

.  By  using  a  subordinate  amount  of  front  light  you  decrease  the 
contrast  of  light  and  dark,  and  generate  a  more  uniform  proportionate 
degree  of  chemical  action  in  the  lighted  and  shaded  portions  of  the 
image  without  losing  the  pictorial  effect  called  breadth,  wliicli  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  massing  the  lights  and  shadows  well  and  harmoniously 
together,  instead  of  equally  dividing  them.  On  the  lighted  side  of 
the  face  let  your  front  light  be  strongest,  on  the  shadowed  side 
weakest,  otherwise  you  would  get  that  kind  of  front  light  which  I  have 
already  spoken  of  in  referring  to  Mr.  Frank  Howard,  and  which 
some  good  people  imagine  to  be  the  only  land  of  light  which  can 
really  be  called  front — to  wit,  my  very  excellent  friend  Mr.  Y. 
Blanchard — in  opposition  to  whose  authority  I  might  place  that  of 
many  operators  of  equal  talent,  and  point  out  front  light  as  used  by 
Mr.  Rejlander,  Mr.  Lamb,  and  in  short  many  others  whose  works 
have  an  established  place  in  the  esteem  of  the  photographic  world. 

I  have  recommended  not  only  that  the  glass,  whether  side  or  top, 
should  be  in  advance  of  the  sitter,  but  also  that  it  should  be  arranged 
as  Air.  Parker’s  sketch  suggested,  at  angles  which  in  themselves  ex¬ 
clude  light,  which  would  otherwise  intersect  and  weaken  the  image  in 
its  way  to  the  camera.  Of  course  there  are  other  plans  for  securing 
tMs  result,  but  I  mentioned  that  which  at  the  time  I  thought  the 
simplest  and  most  effective — which  plan  I  shall  certainly  myself  adopt 
when  I  next  build  a  photographic  studio.  And  with  this  much  by 
way  of  explanation,  adieu !  A.  H.  W. 

Coiricmponirir  th.ess. 

PRINTING  WITHOUT  SILVER  SALTS. 

[Le  Moniteur  de  la  Photographie.] 

Float  positive  paper  for  two  minutes  on  the  following  solution  : — 

Water .  20  ounces. 

Sesquichloridc  of  iron . 115  grains. 

Chloride  copper  (crystals)  . 880  ,, 

Hydrochloric  acid  (pure  concentrated) . 105  „ 

Dry  in  the  dark. 

The  properties  of  this  paper  are  very  curious,  Some  sheets  which  have 
been  prepared  two  years  give  as  good  results  now  as  freshly-prepared 
paper.  It  is  three  times  as  sensitive  as  albumenised  paper. 

The  proof,  after  toning,  is  of  a  feeble  yellow  colour.  It  must  be  fixed  after 
the  lapse  of  an  hour  or  two,  otherwise  the  image  disappears.  After  twenty- 
This  hardly  agrees  with  the  opinions  with  which  the  leader  opens,  though. 
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four  hours  there  is  no  trace  of  an  image  left,  and  a  new  one  may  be  printed 
on  the  same  sheet. 

To  fix  and  render  the  image  visible,  it  is  immersed  in  the  following 
bath : — 

Water .  20  ounces. 

Sulphocyanide  potassium .  88  grains. 

Sulphuric  acid  (concentrated)] .  38  „ 

Solution  used  for  preparing  the  paper  . 1G0  ,, 

The  proof  is  allowed  to  float  on  this  bath  during  three  or  four  minutes, 
after  which  it  is  completely  submerged.  A  second  print  is  then  allowed 
to  float  the  same  time  and  then  submerged.  The  same  thing  being  re¬ 
peated  for  every  proof. 

This  liquid  is  very  permanent,  and,  moreover,  improves  by  use.  The 
portion  absorbed  is  replaced  by  new  solution. 

In  this  hath  sulphocyanide  of  copper  is  precipitated  on  those  portions 
on  wMch  the  light  has  acted.  The  action  is  proportionate  to  the  light, 
and  in  such  a  way  that  the  minutest  details  are  accurately  rendered. 

The  time  during  which  these  proofs  should  be  left  in  the  bath  depends 
on  the  method  to  be  followed  in  toning :  it  varies  from  five  to  thirty 
minutes.  If  the  proof  remain  for  twenty-six  hours  in  the  liquid  the 
picture  will  he  seen  in  relief ;  so  that  a  relief  amounting  to  two  lines  in 
thickness  may  he  obtained  in  the  deepest  shadows. 

The  proof  is  washed  in  pure  water  from  fifteen  minutes  to  an  hour :  it 
may  be  allowed  to  remain  for  a  whole  day,  but  one  hour  is  sufficient.  It 
is  as  well  to  change  the  water  sometimes.  The  proofs  can  be  toned  im¬ 
mediately,  or  they  may  he  dried  and  the  toning  postponed  for  some  time. 

The  image  consists,  then,  of  sulphocyanide  of  copper.  It  is  easy  to 
change  it  chemically  to  obtain  any  desired  tint. 

The  following  processes  all  give  excellent  results : — 

I. 

After  having  washed  the  proofs,  plunge  them  in  a  solution  of  red 
prussiate  of  potash  of  six  or  twelve  per  cent.  They  will  assume  an  in¬ 
tense  red  tone.  After  seven  or  eight  hours  the  tone  becomes  very  in¬ 
tense  and  velvety,  while  the  high  lights  are  perfectly  white.  As  soon  as 
the  prints  have  acquired  the  desired  tone  they  arc  well  washed  with  water 
until  it  is  no  longer  coloured.  Half-an-hour’s  washing  is  sufficient. 

To  obtain  a  tone  similar  to  that  yielded  by  chloride  of  silver,  the 
proofs  are  allowed  to  remain  only  an  hour  in  the  prussiate  bath,  well 
washed,  and  then  plunged  in  the  following  bath : — 

Water  .  4  to  6  ounces. 

Protosulphatc  of  iron .  880  grains. 

Perchloride  of  iron .  350  „ 

Hydrochloric  acid  .  700  ,, 

The  red  proof  here  becomes  reddish  violet,  blue  violet,  black,  and  blackish 
green.  As  soon  as  the  desired  tone  is  obtained,  it  is  washed  with  acidu¬ 
lated  water,  and  dried. 

The  proofs  may  be  left  in  this  bath  until  the  blackish  green  tint  is  pro¬ 
duced,  and  then  immediately  plunged  in  a  very  dilute  solution  of  sub¬ 
acetate  of  lead. 

If,  after  drying,  the  proofs  be  covered  with  albumen,  it  is  impossible 
to  discover  any  difference  between  them  and  the  best  albumen  prints. 

With  reference  to  the  theory  of  this  process,  the  inventor  propounds 
it  as  follows : — On  the  prepared  paper  there  are  sesquichloride  of  iron 
and  chloride  of  copper  (Ca  Cl) — the  latter  in  excess.  By  the  action  of 
light  the  sesquichloride  of  iron  (Fe2  Cl.,)  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  proto¬ 
chloride  (Fe  Cl).  The  chloride  of  copper  not  yet  being  reduced,  if  the 
proof  after  toning  be  kept  in  an  absolutely  dry  box,  the  image  remains. 
In  a  moist  atmosphere  the  protochloride  of  iron  absorbs  water  and  be¬ 
comes  decomposed,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  chloride  of  copper,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  form  sesquichloride  of  iron  (Fe2  Cl3)  and  subchloride  of 
copper  (Cu2  Cl).  If  the  proof  be  not  soon  immersed  in  the  solution  of 
sulphocyanide,  the  Cu2  Cl  becomes  Cu  Cl,  and  the  paper  reassumes  its 
normal  condition  and  becomes  again  sensitive.  But  if  there  still  exist 
protochloride  of  iron  when  the  proof  is  immersed  in  the  sulphocyanide, 
insoluble  sulphocyanide  of  copper  is  immediately  deposited  on  the  re¬ 
duced  portions,  while  on  the  unreduced  portions  soluble  sulphocyanide  of 
copper  is  formed,  which  enters  into  solution  in  the  excess  of  sulpho¬ 
cyanide  of  potassium.  If  the  proof  be  a  little  yellow  on  leaving  this 
bath  the  tone  will  improve  in  washing.  The  red  colour  of  the  proof 
arises  from  the  formation  of  ferrocyanide  of  copper.  The  blue  colour 
arises  from  the  partial  formation  of  Turnbull’s  blue. 

n. 

Carbon  proofs  may  be  produced  with  great  facility  by  submitting  the 
proof  in  the  condition  in  which  it  leaves  the  water  to  an  atmosphere  of 
chlorine.  The  sulphocyanide  of  copper  is  then  changed  into  chloride  of 
copper.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  paper  impregnated  with  a  metallic 
solution  may  be  easily  carbonised — a  temperature  of  150  to  170  degrees 
sufficing  for  that  purpose. 

The  proofs  tire  placed  in  a  tin  box  heated  to  200  degrees  ;  by  this 
treatment  they  acquire  a  brownish  maroon  tone.  After  this  they  are 
pasted  on  cardboard,  because  the  paper  becomes  somewhat  brittle  by 
the  great  heat  to  which  it  has  been  exposed. 

m. 

A  brownish  black  tone  may  be  produced  by  treating  the  proofs  after 
washing  with  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  hypermanganate  of  potassium. 
With  this  developer  the  time  of  printing  may  be  shortened. 
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A  dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  also  gives  beautiful  proofs.  The 
exposure  must  be  very  short.  The  addition  of  different  acids  changes  the 
tone.  These  proofs  are  fixed  by  washing  in  water  containing  a  small 
quantity  of  oxalate  of  ammonia. 

A  process  for  obtaining  proofs  in  Turnbull’s  blue  has  been  communicated 
to  us  by  Professor  Schwarz,  of  Breslau.  A  mixture  of 

Perchloride  of  iron  (neutral  crystallised)  . 680  grains. 

Oxalate  of  ammonia  (crystallised) . 648  ,, 

Red  prussiato  of  potash . 636  ,, 

dissolved  (in  the  dark)  in  200  ounces  of  water,  serves  to  prepare  the  paper. 
The  solution  is  of  a  brownish  green  colour.  As  soon  as  it  is  exposed  to 
light  Turnbull’s  blue  is  formed — a  compound  very  permanent  in  air  and 
light. 

By  exposing  a  paper  prepared  with  this  mixture  to  the  air  in  a  moist 
state  under  a  negative  a  very  beautiful  deep  blue  is  soon  formed ;  the 
proof  is  fixed  by  simple  washing. 


<§mj  Class  for  §rghmrrs. 

In  commencing-  a  class  for  those  desirous  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
photography,  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  assume  a  total  unacquaintance 
with  it  on  their  part ;  and  this  assumption  will  account  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  much  which  the  majority  of  readers  may  consider  as  elementary 
in  an  extreme  degree. 

The  present  course  is  intended  to  embrace  the  collodion  processes, 
“wet”  and  “dry;”  the  waxed-paper  and  albumen  processes ;  printing 
of  positives  on  paper  ;  transparency  printing  on  glass  for  the  magic  lan¬ 
tern  or  stereoscope;  hints  on  enlarging ;  together  with  such  other  subjects 
as  may  suggest  themselves  as  being  useful  and  desirable  for  introduction 
in  these  chapters. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  small  space  of  the  Journal  should  be  de¬ 
voted  to  questions  which  may  arise  out  of  these  lessons,  for  the  elucidation 
of  points  which  may  not  be  quite  apparent  to  some  of  our  readers.  Such 
questions — which  will  be  answered  as  fully  as  space  will  permit — are  re¬ 
quested  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor,  South  Bridge,  Edinburgh. 

Without  further  preamble  then  we  commence — 

LESSON  I. 

Selection  of  Apparatus — Cleaning,  Coating,  and  Exciting  the 

Plate. 

This  is  a  task  of  considerable  importance,  as  it  materially  affects  the 
degree  of  excellence  attainable  by  future  efforts.  With  apparatus  of  the 
very  highest  order  of  excellence  it  is  possible  to  produce  pictures  replete 
with  every  bad  quality  ;  but  with  bad  apparatus  it  is  scarcely  possible, 
except  in  the  most  skilful  hands,  to  produce  results  at  all  presentable. 

In  selecting  a  lens  for  portraiture,  the  best  way  is  to  put  yourself  in 
the  hands  of  some  respectable  optician  conversant  with  the  requirements 
in  a  photographic  lens.  For  the  names  and  addresses  of  such  we  refer 
you  to  the  advertising  columns  of  this  Journal.  Failing  this,  and  if  you 
have  no  friend  on  whose  judgment  you  can  rely  in  this  matter,  proceed 
as  follows  : — Attach  the  lens  to  a  camera,  the  focussing-glass  of  which  is 
of  the  smoothest  possible  kind.  Having  removed  all  the  stops,  proceed 
to  focus  any  well-defined  object  placed  at  a  moderate  distance  from  the 
camera  (a  hand-bill  or  piece  of  bright  print  will  do).  Select  that  lens 
in  which  the  central  definition  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  which 
gives  but  little  loss  of  sharpness  towards  the  edge  of  the  ground-glass. 
Such  a  lens  will  be  stated  to  give  a  flat  field. 

Many  lenses  give  a  sharp  spot  in  the  centre,  the  edges  being  extremely 
hazy:  this  kind  should  be  rejected.  So  should  a  lens  which  represents 
objects  at  varying  distances  with  an  equal  degree  of  sharpness  :  such  a 
lens  may  be  said  to  have  no  real  focus  at  all.  Select,  then,  a  lens  which 
will  reproduce  all  objects  on  one  plane  with  great  sharpness,  and  you  may 
obtain  what  is  termed  “  depth  of  definition  ”  to  any  extent  by  reducing 
the  aperture,  i.e.,  inserting  a  stop.  Lenses  with  Waterhouse  diaphragms 
are  so  very  convenient  that,  if  at  all  possible,  they  should  be  procured  in 
preference  to  others.  In  making  trial  of  the  lens'it  should  be  ascertained 
by  actual  experiment  that  the  chemical  and  visual  foci  are  coincident.  A 
word  here  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  phrase.  If  a  lens  be  made  of  only  one 
piece  of  glass,  it  will,  according  to  a  well-known  principle  in  optics,  cause 
the  light  which  passes  through  it  to  be  decomposed  to  such  an  extent  that, 
to  use  a  rough  illustration,  when  any  object  is  attempted  to  be  brought  to 
a  focus  it  will  in  reality  be  brought  to  three  different  foci,  the  blue  or 
chemical  rays  being  about  AJh  of  the  general  focus  nearer  to  the  lens  than 
the  yellow  or  luminious  rays.  Hence  such  a  lens  (called  a  single,  un¬ 
corrected,  or  non-achromatic  lens)  if  made  of  30-inches  focus  and  fixed 
into  a  camera,  when  the  focus  is  so  adjusted  as  to  give  good  definition 
on  the  ground-glass,  the  chemical  rays' will  be  brought  to  a  focus  about 
one  inch  nearer  the  lens,  and  in  consequence  the  sensitive  plate  will  have 
to  be  placed  this  distance  within  the  visual  focus  before  the  sharpest  pos¬ 
sible  picture  from  such  a  lens  can  be  obtained.  Now,  in  a  well-corrected 
achromatic  lens  the  adjustments  are  so  effected  that  the  chemical  rays  and 
the  a  isual  rays  arc  both  brought  to  a  focus  at  one  point.  In  many  of  the 


lowest-priced  French  lenses  of  the  half-plate  and  whole-plate  sizes  it  aauII 
be  found  that  they  are  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  over  corrected  ;  that  is, 
the  order  in  the  case  of  a  non-achromatic  lens  is  entirely  reversed,  and 
instead  of  having  to  push  in  the  lens  to  secure  a  picture  as  sharp  as  was 
represented  on  the  ground-glass,  it  will  in  such  a  case  be  necessary  to 
pull  it  out.  Endeavour-,  then,  to  procure  a  lens  which,  Avhen  sharply  focus¬ 
sed  on  the  ground-glass,  rvill  with  equal  sharpness  reproduce  the  picture 
on  the  sensitive  plate. 

In  selecting  a  camera,  mahogany  is  preferable  to  walnut  or  any  other 
kind  of  wood.  After  the  lens  has  been  attached  to  it,  examine  it 
minutely  to  see  that  there  is  no  chink  or  hole  through  which  light  may 
be  admitted ;  for,  if  there  be  such,  it  Avill  be  out  of  the  question  to  ex¬ 
pect  a  clear  picture. 

An  upright  bath  for  holding  the  silver  solution  is  more  convenient 
than  a  flat  one.  If  a  gutta-percha  one  be  preferred  see  that  it  is  made 
of  the  purest  material  and  properly  varnished.  By  all  means  rather 
purchase  these  ready  made  than  attempt  their  manufacture  yourselves. 

In  the  selection  of  bottles  those  Avith  broad  flat  lips  are  preferable,  on 
account  of  the  ease  and  convenience  with  Avhich  they  can  be  poured  from. 
It  is  also  desirable  to  have  different  shapes  of  bottles  for  the  different  sub¬ 
stances  they  are  intended  to  contain ;  for,  although  each  bottle  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  suitably  and  distinctly  labelled,  yet,  when  one  is  Avorking  in  a 
room  from  which  the  light  is  well  nigh  excluded,  mistakes  Avill  often  be 
made  if  the  labelling  alone  be  trusted  to.  But  if  the  iron  de\Teloper  be 
kept  in  a  round  bottle,  the  pyrogallic  acid  solution  in  an  OA-al,  and  the  fixing- 
solution  in  a  square  one,  mistakes  will  be  then  less  liable  to  occur ;  for 
many  young  photographers  labour  under  a  species  of  excitement  between 
the  exposing  and  developing  of  a  plate,  and  are  often  found  to  begin  this 
latter  operation  by  pouring  the  fixing  solution  OA-er  the  plate,  only  dis¬ 
covering  their  mistake  Avhen  too  late  to  remedy  it. 

All  things  are  now  supposed  to  be  ready  to  allow  of  a  first  attempt 
being  made  in  the  fascinating  art  of  taking  a  photograjihic  portrait. 
Select  a  glass  plate  the  proper  size,  and,  before  proceeding  further,  try  it 
in  the  holder ;  for  it  is  most  annoying  to  ascertain  after  it  is  coated  and 
sensitised  that  it  is  just  a  little  too  large  for  the  frame,  and  that  any 
attempt  to  coax  or  force  it  in  Avill  most  likely  result  in  its  being  fractured. 
Ascertain,  then,  before  you  begin  that  the  plate  is  the  proper  size.  It 
must  now  be  cleaned  thoroughly. 

There  are  A-arious  nostrums  prepared  and  sold  for  cleaning  plates  ;  but 
one  of  the  best  substances  to  use  is  Spanish  whiting  made  into  a  paste  by 
means  of  Avater,  and  applied  with  smart  friction  to  the  glass.  This  being 
removed  by  means  of  a  clean  cloth,  a  final  polish  is  given  to  it  by  means 
of  a  piece  of  soft  Avash  leather  (or  chamois  skin),  Avhen  it  is  ready 
for  being  coated  Avith  collodion.  At  this  stage  of  the  learner’s  experience 
it  would  be  unwise  in  the  extreme  even  to  hint  at  the  composition  and 
preparation  of  collodion,  as  a  separate  lesson  will  shortly  be  devoted  to 
its  manufacture.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  learner  acquire 
facility  in  pouring  on  an  even  coating  of  collodion.  This  being  an 
expensive  fluid  it  might  not  be  amiss  were  he  to  make  trial  a  few^imes 
of  pouring  over  the  plate  of  glass  a  quantity  of  Florence  oil  from  a  con¬ 
venient  bottle,  tilting  it  gently  from  side  to  side  and  from  corner  to 
corner  till  the  plate  is  all  covered.  This  would  facilitate  his  manipu¬ 
lation,  and  enable  him  to  acquire  a  certain  amount  of  dexterity  at  a  tri¬ 
fling  loss.  To  resume:  a  pool  of  collodion  haAung  been  poured  on  to  the 
centre  of  the  plate,  it  is  allowed  gently  to  flow  from  coiner  to  corner  till 
the  surface  is  quite  covered.  The  superfluous  fluid  is  drained  off  back 
into  the  bottle.  After  being  alloAved  to  set  for  a  short  time — say  from 
five  to  thirty  seconds,  according  to  the  quantity  of  alcohol  contained 
in  the  collodion — it  is  placed  on  the  dipper,  and  AA-ith  a  uniform 
even  motion  it  is  immersed  in  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  Avhich  has  pre¬ 
viously  been  made  up  according  to  the  folloAving  directions :— To  each 
ounce  of  distilled  water  required  add  30  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
Avhen  it  is  dissolved  pour  into  the  upright  bath ;  and,  having  coated  a 
plate  Avith  ordinary  photographic  collodion,  immerse  it  and  allow  it  to 
remain  for  an  hour  or  two.  A  second  plate  so  colloclionised  may  suc¬ 
ceed  the  first  one  Avith  advantage.  The  reason  for  this  proceeding  is  that 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  when  a  collodion  plate  is  immersed  in  it, 
at  first  causes  a  decomposition  of  the  iodides  contained  in  the  collodion, 
forming  iodide  of  silver  in  the  substance  of  the  film.  HaAung  formed 
this  substance,  it  has  still  another  property  left,  Avhich  is  the  power  of  again 
dissolving  out  this  iodide  of  silver.  It  is  eA-ident  that  were  this  poAver 
exerted  on  all  occasions  it  would  be  impossible  to  procure  a  picture  at  all, 
the  iodide  of  silver  being  the  sensitive  portion  of  the  film ;  but  luckily  the 
power  of  dissolving  it  out  by  the  silver  solution  is  only  held  to  a  very 
slight  degree,  and  by  the  procedure  alluded  to  the  bath  AA-ill  become  so 
saturated  Avith  the  iodide  of  silver  as  to  destroy  its  poAver  of  dissolving 
any  more,  while  at  the  same  time  it  does  not  interfere  AA-ith  its  property 
of  giving  pictures. 

The  bath,  then,  after  being  so  treated,  is  carefully  filtered,  has  one  or 
two  drops  of  nitric  acid  added  to  it,  and  may  then  be  considered  as  ready 
for  use.  The  collodionised  plate  is  allowed  to  remain  in  it  for  a  short 
time,  say  a  couple  of  minutes,  although  a  more  prolonged  immersion 
will  do  it  no  harm. 

The  room  in  which  this  operation  is  performed  should  haA-e  no  light  in 
it  except  what  passes  through  a  yellow  medium,  such  as  a  piece  of 
strongly-coloured  yellow  or  orange  glass,  or  tAvo  thicknesses  of  yellow 
calico,  paper,  or  oiled  silk.  The  presence  of  even  a  minute  trace  of  white 
light  Avill  inevitably  cause  fogging  in  a  subsequent  stage. 
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The  plate  having  been  lifted  out  of  the  silver  bath  should  bo  examined, 
and  if  the  coated  surface  be  found  to  run  in  oily-looking  streaks  it  should 
be  returned  to  the  bath  for  a  little  time  longer.  If  the  plate  be  taken  too 
soon  out  of  the  bath  these  streaks  will  most  certainly  be  found ;  and  if, 
while  in  this  state,  a  picture  be  attempted  to  be  taken  on  it  the  result  will 
be  highly  defective.  The  experience  gained  would  more  than  compensate 
for  the  time  and  chemicals  wasted,  were  the  learner  to  try  the  comparative 
effects  of  one  plate  immersed  in  the  bath  for  not  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  minute  with  another  which  has  received  an  immersion  of  fully  two 
minutes.  Experience  will  also  be  gained  by  making  a  decided  halt  for  a 
second  or  two  when  the  plate  is  half  immersed:  the  well-marked  line 
which  will  bisect  the  finished  picture  at  the  place  where  such  stop  was 
made  will  at  once  cause  the  pupil  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  maxim 
given  above,  viz.,  insert  the  plate  into  the  hath  with  an  unhesitating  uni¬ 
form  motion. 

It  may  he  well  here  to  explain  -what  takes  place  when  the  plate  is  im¬ 
mersed  in  the  silver  hath.  If  a  solution  of  any  haloid  salt — such  as  iodide 
of  potassium — he  poured  into  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  although  each 
by  itself  is  as  limpid  as  water,  yet  on  being  brought  into  contact  this  com¬ 
bination  produces  a  dense  yellow  fiocculent  fluid,  from  v-’hich  is  rapidly 
deposited  the  yellow  powder,  which  is  iodide  of  silver.  Now  all  photogra¬ 
phic  collodion  contains,  dissolved  in  it,  iodide  of  potassium  or  some  simi¬ 
lar  iodide  ;  and  when,  a  glass  plate  coated  with  such  collodion  is  immersed 
in  a  solutior  of  Graft  f  silver,  there  is  at  once  a  formation  of  iodide  of 
silver  throughout  fthe  substance  of  its  coating.  And  whereas  the  collo¬ 
dion  film  prior  to  its  immersion  is  quite  transparent,  after  it  is  removed 
from  the  hath  it  is  found  to  have  an  opaque  creamy  appearance.  This  is 
caused  by  the  iodide  of  silver  which  has  been  distributed  through  the 
pores  of  the  collodion ;  and  it  i3  this  iodide  of  silver  which  is  sensitive  to 
light,  the  collodion  acting  as  a  support  for  it.  Various  other  varnishes — 
such  as  albumen,  gelatine,  starch,  &c. — have  been  employed  for  this 
purpose  instead  of  collodion :  which  last,  however,  for'  mostly  all  pur¬ 
poses,  possesses  many  advantages  over  the  others. 


NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  took  place  at  Myddelton  Hall, 
onWednesday,  20th ult., — G-.  Dawson,  Esq.,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. — Mr. 
Charles  Ager  was  ballotted  for  and  elected  a  member  of  the  Association. 

The  Chairman  announced  that,  in  accordance  with  Rule  7,  the  officers 
of  the  Association  for  the  ensuing  year  would  he  nominated  at  the 
February  meeting. 

Mr.  Godbold  read  a  paper  On  the  Restoration  of  Faded  Photographs 
[see  page  39],  and  numerous  specimens,  illustrative  of  the  remarks  in  the 
paper,  were  exhibited.  The  Chairman  having  invited  discussion, 

Ms*  Hill  had  observed  in  his  experiments  that  those  prints  toned  with 
sulphur  alone  disappeared  under  treatment  with  bichloride  of  mercury, 
hut  those  toned  with  an  alkaline  gold  hath  were  warmed  in  tone ;  and 
also  that  it  was  better  to  allow  them  to  dry  spontaneously,  as,  if  heated 
too  much  in  drying,  they  became  of  a  bright  red.  He  (Mr.  Hill)  had 
brought  some  results,  which  he  would  pass  round ;  the  yellow  light  of 
gas  was,  however,  very  unfavourable  for  their  examination. 

Mr.  Godbold  could  corroborate  the  statements  of  'Mr.  Hill. 

Mr.  Shadbolt  thought  there  were  numerous  instances  among  the 
specimens  hearing  evidence  that  the  treatment  had'  removed  half-tone,  and 
that,  instead  of  restoring  the  print,  the  whites,  or  rather  yellows  which 
should  be  white,  had  merely  become  bleached,  owing  possibly  to  the  action 
of  chlorine  on  the  discoloured  compound  of  silver  and  albumen  which  was 
formed  in  the  high  lights  of  a  picture.  It  was  easy  to  understand  that  a 
well-toned  gold  print  would  more  effectually  resist  the  action  of  bi¬ 
chloride  of  mercury  than  one  containing  sulphide  of  silver. 

Mr.  Godbold  said  he  had  found  some  prints  lose  middle-tint  more 
readily  than  others. 

Mr.  Shadbolt  wished  it  to  he  understood  that  he  in  no  way  desired  to 
detract  from  the  utility  of  the  process,  hut  simply  to  get  at  the  principle 
of  action ,  so  that  there  might  he  no  misconception  as  to  what  took  place. 

Mr.  Kind  could  hear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  specimens 
he  had  sent  to  Mr.  Godbold,  and  now  shown,  were  improved  by  the 
treatment  they  had  undergone. 

Mr.  Rockett  asked  if  the  process  seemed  permanency  ? 

Mr.  Godbold,  in  reply,  directed  attention  to  a  picture  in  his  album 
which  had  been  there  throe  years  since  its  restoration,  and  had  not  dete¬ 
riorated  in  any  way. 

The  Chairman  said  that  chloride  of  mercury  in  contact  with  metallic 
silver  and  oxide  of  silver  was  decomposed,  and  it  was  found  that  a  print 
toned  by  gold  and  sulphur  not  only  had  the  yellowness  removed,  hut  the 
shadows  deepened.  It  was  difficult  to  explain  chemically,  owing  to  our 
ignorance  as  to  the  nature  of  the  photographic  image;  but  assuming  the 
picture  to  consist  of  suboxide  of  silver  and  metallic  silver,  and  to  contain, 
besides,  sulphide  of  silver,  the  chloride  of  mercury  would  decompose  the 
sulphide,  forming  one  atom  of  subchloride,  and  liberating  two  equivalents 
of  sulphur.  If  the  prints  were  well  washed  after  treatment  there  could 
bo  no  iear  of  future  decay,  especially  if  a  weak  solution  were  used. 
Chi  ride  of  mercury  did  not  combine  with  sulphur,  hut  decomposed  the 
sulphide  of  silver. 


Mr.  Shadbolt  said  that  its  action  was  somewhat  similar  to  the  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda  used  as  an  arftiehlor  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  only  act¬ 
ing  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  chlorine  neutralising  the  hyposulphite. 

The  Chairman  said  that  a  sulphur-toned  print  was  merely  bleached, 
whereas  one  toned  partly  with  sulphur  and  partly  with  gold  was  bril¬ 
liant,  and  could  he  toned  a  second  time. 

Mr.  Martin  had  found  the  same  results,  hut  also  noticed  that  im¬ 
mersion  in  hyposulphite  of  soda  reproduced  the  yellowness  in  the  wlutes. 

Mr.  Shadbolt  :  Owing  probably  to  the  chloride  of  mercury  not  hav  - 
ing  been  thoroughly  washed  away. 

Mr.  Foxlee  asked  if  Mr.  Godbold  had  tried  the  method  suggested  by- 
Mr.  Barnes  some  years  since,  of  enclosing  the  print  between  damp  sheets 
of  paper  saturated  with  bichloride  of  mercury  ? 

Mr.  Godbold  referred  to  the  action  which  the  print  in  his  album 
(previously  alluded  to)  had  had  on  the  photographs  in  immediate  contact 
with  it,  in  illustration  of  the  efficiency  of  the  method  of  applying 
mercurial  salt  discovered  by  Mr.  Barnes. 

Mr.  Shadbolt  thought  it  would  bo  worth  while  to  submit  a  print  to 
the  action  of  chlorine  alone,  and  see  if  the  yellows  were  whitened. 

A  somewhat  desultory  discussion  then  ensued,  at  the  end  of  wliich 

The  Chairman  said  there  was  no  question  that  the  chloride  of  mercury 
acted  in  a  dry  state,  as  it  formed  one  of  the  secret  remedies  which  was 
hawked  about  some  years  since  for  restoring  faded  photographs. 

Mr.  Martin  asked  the  Chairman  what  was  the  nature  of  the  com¬ 
pound  which  he  (the  Chairman)  had  stated  was  formed  between  the 
chloride  of  mercury  and  the  sulphide  of  silver  ? 

The  Chairman  gave  the  following  formula  as  descriptive,  not  of  the 
combination,  but  of  the  decomposition  which  took  place : — 2  (II  Cl)  2 
(Ag  S)  =  Ag,l  Cl  +  Hg,  Cl  4-  2  S. 

Mr.  Blanchard  had  tried  chloride  of  mercury  on  a  developed  print,  and 
found  the  action  similar  to  that  with  a  sulphur-toned  print ;  and,  by 
treating  afterwards  with  weak  ammonia,  he  obtained  a  very  satisfactory 
tone.  He  could  not  say  whether  they  were  permanent  or  not,  as  he  had 
taken  very  little  care  to  keep  them,  his  object  having  been  to  overcome 
the  green  colour  usual  with  developed  prints. 

Mr.  Seeley  asked  if  chloride  of  mercury  had  been  tried  on  a  new 
print  with  a  view  of  securing  permanency  ?  It  was  as  important  to  have 
lasting  prints  as  to  restore  old  ones. 

The  Chairman  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks -to  Mr.  Godbold,  which  was 
unanimously  accorded. 

Mr.  Shadbolt  then  read  a  communication  from  Mr.  Law  on  the 
Fothergill  process,  referring  especially  to  the  method  by  which  some  very 
excellent  stereoscopic  Hews  shown  at  the  previous  meeting  were  obtained. 
He  (Mr.  Shadbolt)  having  found  that  the  clouds  were  not  taken  on  the 
same  negative  as  the  view,  had  induced  Mr.  Law  to  write  the  description 
which  he  then  read.  [See  page  41.] 

The  Chairman  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Law,  whose  specimens 
were  much  admired. 

Mr.  Seeley  had  found  the  main  difficulty  in  taking  clouds  to  he  that 
the  best  and  most  clearly  defined  were  generally  so  near  the  sun,  and, 
therefore,  on  the  wrong  side,  as  everybody  knew  it  did  not  do  to  point 
the  camera  too  near  the  sun. 

Mr.  Shadbolt  said  that  many  wet  collodion  operators  had  obtained 
brilliant  clouds  and  good  foreground  under  circumstances  somewhat 
similar  to  those  described  by  Mr.  Seeley. 

After  some  further  conversation,  the  members  separated. 

SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  above-named  Society  was  held  at 
Sussex  Hall,  Leadenhall-street,  on  Thursday,  the  14th  ult., — the  Rev. 
F.  F.  Statham,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  President,  occupying  the  chair. 

A  letter  was  read  by  the  President  from  Mr.  Ross,  directing  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  members  to  some  very  excellent  photographs  taken  by  his  portrait 
lens,  twenty-four  inches  focus,  his  No.  2  actinic  triplet,  and  a  large 
Sutton’s  panoramic  lens.  Each  and  all  of  the  specimens  were  examined 
with  much  interest,  especially  the  pictures  by  the  panoramic  lens,  which 
measured  fifteen  by  seven  inches,  and  included  an  angle  of  about  one 
hundred  degrees. 

Mr.  Cooper,  Jun.,  then  read  a  paper  on  Printing.  [See  page  40.] 
At  its  conclusion, 

The  Chairman  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  Mr.  Cooper,  and 
anticipated  that,  as  the  subject  was  so  purely  manipulative,  an  animated 
discussion  would  follow.  In  allusion  to  some  of  the  very  excellent  speci¬ 
mens  with  which  Mr.  Cooper  illustrated  his  paper,  he  (the  Chairman) 
observed  that  there  seemed  to  he  a  great  tendency  in  the  highly  enamelled 
ones  to  crack,  and  asked  if  the  composition  of  the  enamel  were  known. 

Mr.  Cooper  understood  that  the  basis  was  sulphate  of  baryta,  hut 
believed  there  was  a  secret  in  the  method  of  applying  it,  as  Messrs. 
De  la  Rue  and  Co.  had  failed  to  produce  a  paper  of  a  similar  character 
which  would  stand  the  necessary  washing. 

Mr.  Price,  referring  to  Mr.  Cooper’s  want  of  success  in  using  nitrate  of 
soda,  asked  if  the  proportions  in  his  hath  were  twenty  grains  of  nitrate  ot 
silver  to  forty  grains  of  nitrate  of  soda  ?  and  on  being  answered  in  the  affir¬ 
mative,  said  that  in  his  opinion  there  must  have  been  some  fault  in  the 
paper,  as  he  (Mr.  Price)  had  used  the  same  proportions  with  perfect  success. 

Mr.  Henderson  had  used  fifty-five  grains  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  five  grains 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  had  still  been  successful. 
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Mr.  Cooper  had  found  that  by  long  floating  his  albumen  dissolved  off, 
although  he  had  kept  his  paper  in  a  dry  place,  had  used  new  and  old 
baths,  and  on  testing  his  nitrate  of  soda  had  found  it  perfectly  neutral. 

Mr.  Davis  had  tried  thirty  grains  nitrate  of  soda  to  sixty  grains  of 
nitrate  of  silver ;  but,  while  he  had  not  obtained  the  same  result  as  Mr. 
Cooper,  he  still  found  no  advantage  therefrom,  having  been  obliged  to 
add  silver  in  the  usual  proportion  as  the  bath  became  weakened.  The 
best  proportions  he  had  found  to  be  as  follow  : — Nitrate  of  silver,  sixty 
grains ;  nitrate  of  soda,  forty  grains ;  one-sixth  methylated  alcohol  to 
five-sixths  water.  The  whole  of  the  nitrate  of  soda,  however,  was 
scarcely  soluble  in  that  proportion. 

Messrs.  Cooper,  Price,  Davis,  and  Blanchard  then  brought  forward 
some  amusingly  conflicting  statements  as  to  the  tendency  or  non-tendency 
of  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath  to  become  discoloured  in  the  presence  of 
nitrate  of  soda. 

Mr.  Simpson'  suggested  that  those  discrepancies  might  possibly  arise 
from  variations  in  the  quality  of  the  nitrate  of  soda,  which  had  not  long- 
been  a  photographic  chemical ;  as  many  cases  were  recorded  similar  to 
Mr.  Cooper’s,  and  an  almost  equal  number  of  a  totally  opposite  character. 

Mr.  Howard  thought  the  specimens  shown  by  Mr.  Cooper  went  far  to 
establish  the  statements  made  in  his  paper. 

Mr.  Simpson  thought  the  source  of  Mr.  Cooper’s  failures  Avas  obviously 
the  nitrate  of  soda,  as  his  results  were  satisfactory  when  that  salt  was 
omitted.  It  was  still,  hoAvever,  incomprehensible  how  the  albumen  should 
dissolve  off  in  the  presence  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

Mr.  Davis  had  employed  ‘pure  nitrate  of  soda  Avhich  he  had  by  him  for 
analytical  purposes. 

Mr.  Henderson  always  used  forty  grains  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  thirty 
grains  of  nitrate  of  silver.  He  had  tried  a  saturated  solution  of  nitrate  of 
soda  alone,  and  found  that  albumen  dissolved  off  paper  floated  thereon. 
He  had  also  tried  a  five-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  with  a  similar 
result,  and  yet  Avhen  fifty-five  grains  of  nitrate  of  soda  were  added  the 
albumen  did  not  dissolve  off. 

Mr.  SiMrsoN  reminded  the  members  that  a  bath  after  long  use  became 
practically  in  a  similar  condition  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  nitrates. 

A  desultory  discussion  then  ensued  on  the  varying  proportions  of 
nitrates  in  a  sensitising  bath,  in  the  course  of  Avhich  Mr.  Henderson 
stated  that  he  had  prepared  some  paper  with  sixty  grains  of  nitrate  of 
soda  and  ten  grains  of  chloride  of  ammonium  in  the  albumen. 

Mr.  Foxlee  asked  if  any  theory  on  the  action  of  nitrate  of  soda  had 
been  propounded  P 

Mr.  Simpson  said  that  in  the  presence  of  nitrate  of  soda  chlorine  was 
more  readily  evolved  from  chloride  of  silver — at  least  such  was  the  expla¬ 
nation  offered  by  Mr.  Spiller. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hart  thought  the  evidence  most  contradictory.  It  had 
been  stated  that  nitrate  of  soda  retarded  the  reduction  of  silver,  and  the 
same  person  had  also  said  that  it  aided  the  reduction.  It  Avas  difficult  to 
know  what  to  believe. 


Mr.  Simpson  thought  that  before  these  points  could  be  satisfactorily 
settled  move  facts  Avere  required  relative  to  nitrate  of  soda,  the  nature  of 
the  paper  employed,  &c.  The  question  of  weak  baths,  hoAvever,  Avas  one 
of  a  more  tangible  nature  ;  and  in  reference  to  this  he  would  say  that  it 
seemed  simply  one  of  relation,  dependent  on  the  proportion  of  salt  in  the 
albumen,  since  what  might  be  a  weak  bath  to  a  liighly-salted  paper 
would  be  a  strong  one  to  a  paper  containing  a  smaller  proportion  of 
chloride.  Mr.  Hardwich  had  stated  that  each  sheet  of  paper  took  up  six 
drachms  of  albumen,  and  therefore  six  grains  of  chloride  of  ammonium, 
Avhich  would  really  require  only  eighteen  grains  to  the  ounce  of  nitrate 
of  silver ;  so  that  Avhen  a  thirty-grain  bath  was  used  there  would  be 
twelve  grains  of  free  nitrate  on  the  surface.  It  would  thus  be  seen  that 
in  all  cases  it  was  important  to  ascertain  the  salt  and  its  proportion, 
and  adjust  the  strength  of  the  bath  in  relation  thereto.  Mr.  Blanchard 
used  a  weak  bath,  but  his  proportion  of  salt  Avas  correspondingly  small. 

Mr.  Price  had  used  baths  of  twenty  grains  and  eighty  grains  to  the 
ounce  Avitli  equally  satisfactory  results.  Mr.  Hardwich’ s  figures  relative 
to  the  albumen  taken  up  by  a  sheet  of  paper  were  exactly  double  those 
giA’en  by  the  Abbe  Pujo.  Which  was  right  P 

Mr.  Simpson  continued  : — The  most  successful  baths  Avere  those 
which  contained  five  times  as  many  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to 
the  ounce  of  Avater  as  the  albumen  contained  of  soluble  chloride. 
Mr.  Blanchard  used  a  30-grain  bath  and  a  6-grain  chloride  in  his  albumen. 
Mr.  Cooper  „  40  „  8 

Mr.  England  „  40  ,  „  74  ,, 

Mr.  Maxwell  Lyte  „  100  „  20  „  ” 

These  were  interesting  facts,  and  came  home  Avith  the  force  of  authority 
from  such  gentlemen  as  he  had  named. 

Mr.  Blanchard  thought — and  in  this  opinion  Mr.  Hart  would  doubt¬ 
less  bear  him  out — that  there  was  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  albumenisers 
to  weaken  their  salting  solutions  to  meet  the  recent  requirements  of  pho¬ 
tographers. 

Mr.  F.  "W.  Hart  said  that  the  proportion  varied.  No  albumeniser 
could  say  to  a  grain  how  much  his  solution  contained. 

Mr.  Price  stated  that  the  paper  he  used  contained  ten  grains  to  the 
ounce  of  chloride  of  ammonium. 

The  Chairman  thought  the  discussion  had  proved  very  interesting, 
though  no  definite  result  had  at  present  been  arrived  at.  lie  would  then 
ask  Mr.  Cooper  to  favour  the  meeting  with  his  remarks  on  Formic  Acid  in 
the  Developer.  [See  page  42.] 


At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Cooper’s  second  paper  the  thanks  of  the 
meeting  were  unanimously  accorded  to  him. 

Mr.  Daa'is  said  he  had  experimented  with  formic  acid  in  the  developer 
Avith  the  vieAv  of  ascertaining  its  influence  on  collodions  containing 
bromides  and  iodides  together  and  separately.  He  prepared  a  collodion 
with  five  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  another  with  five  grains  of 
iodide  of  sodium,  Avithout  any  bromide  in  either  case.  His  results  showed 
no  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  either  Hockin’s  or  Morson’s 
formic  acid,  as  they  yielded  the  same  granular  character  of  picture 
described  by  Mr.  Cooper.  It  had  been  stated  as  a  sine  qua  non  that  a 
simply  iodised  collodion  should  be  used  ;  but  he  (Mr.  Davis)  found  that  an 
iodiser  containing  one  and  a-quarter  grains  bromide  of  cadmium  to  four  and 
a-half  grains  of  iodide  of  cadmium  yielded  the  best  result.  He  had  been 
careful  to  use  some  neAvly -prepared  Thomas’s  collodion,  and  also  a  fresh 
sample  of  his  OAvn  preparation,  and  to  try  them  with  a  neutral  bath  and 
one  acidified  by  nitric  acid,  as  directed  by  Mr.  H.  Claudet,  and  in  no 
instance  had  he  found  it  so  sensitive  as  a  bromo-iodised  collodion  with 
iron  developer,  Avhich  would  seem  to  point  to  some  peculiarity  in  Hockin’s 
or  Thomas’s  collodion. 

Mr.  Co  orER  had  found  that  Avith  a  pyrogaliic  developer  and  the  addition 
of  bromide  of  cadmium  to  the  collodion  formic  acid  acted  as  an  accelera¬ 
tor,  but  the  result  was  certainly  not  comparable  to  an  iron-developed 
negative  Avith  the  same  collodion. 

Mr.  Foxlee  had  tried  Mr.  H.  Claudet’s  formula  and  foimd  every  ad¬ 
vantage  claimed  for  it :  the  negatives  were,  however,  granular  and  dirty. 
The  exposure  Avas  one-third  quicker  than  with  bromo-iodised  collodion 
and  an  iron  developer. 

Mr.  Martin  had  seen  some  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Leake  of  a  precisely 
similar  character. 

Mr.  Simpson  had  found  an  iodised  collodion  with  pyrogaliic  and  formic 
developer  as  quick  as  a  5ro?«o-iodised  collodion  and  an  iron  developer;  the 
results  might  also  be  considered  clean. 

Mr.  Blanchard  had  tried  formic  acid  in  conjunction  with  pyrogaliic 
acid  with  a  bromo-iodised  collodion.  The  development  was  at  first  slow, 
and  then  the  picture  darted  out  suddenly,  the  final  result  being  a  thin 
unsatisfactory  image. 

Mr.  Cooper  had  found  formic  acid  associated  Avith  protosulphate  of 
iron  yield  a  thin  picture. 

Mr.  Foxlee  ;  Was  there  anything  peculiar  in  Mr.  IT.  Claudet’s  method 
of  working  ? 

Mr.  Simpson  :  No. 

Mr.  Martin  had  heard  it  suggested  that  the  peculiar  influence  of  formic 
acid  as  an  accelerator  in  photographic  development  depended  not  so  much 
on  the  formic  acid  itself  as  on  the  existence  therein  of  varying  proportions, 
or  rather  traces  of  an  organic  radicle,  called  furfurol,  obtained  by  acting- 
on  saAvdust  or  bran  Avith  sulphuric  acid.  He  (Mr.  Martin)  was  of  opinion 
also  that  inaccurate  results  Avould  continue  to  be  obtained,  and  conflicting 
opinions  continue  to  be  expressed,  until  experimentalists  resolved  on 
working  Avith  more  definite  substances,  and  committed  themselves  to 
speaking  Avith  greater  accuracy  in  reference  to  them.  Frequent  reference 
had  been  made  during  the  discussion  to  formic  acid.  Now  it  was  of 
primary  importance  that  those  taking  part  in  the  discussion  should  haA*e 
a  mutual  understanding  as  to  what  formic  acid  teas,  and  if  the  results  of 
their  experiments  were  to  be  compared  that  they  should  be  mutually 
satisfied  that  they  were  using  the  same  article ,  before  any  definite  con¬ 
clusion  could  be  arrived  at.  If  formic  acid  could  be  obtained  in  some 
condition  analagous  to  that  of  monohydrated  acetic  acid,  so  that  all  who 
used  it  might  haAre  an  article  of  constant  character,  a  series  of  comparative 
experiments  would  possess  a  much  higher  value.  There  were  samples  of 
formic  acid  in  the  market  varying  in  strength  from  two  to  eight  and  a- 
half  per  cent.,  and  the  strongest  contained  thirty-three  per  cent,  of 
anhydrous  acid. 

Mr.  Davis  supported  the  opinions  expressed  by  Mr.  Martin,  and 
alluded  to  the  varying  strength  of  acetic  acid  by  way  of  illustration. 

The  Chair-man  having  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  members  to  Mr. 
Ross  for  the  exhibition  of  his  pictures,  and  to  Mr.  Cooper  for  his  A'aluable 
communications,  the  meeting  separated. 


LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
The  second  ordinary  meeting  of  the  aboA'e  Association  was  held  on 
Tuesday,  the  26th  ult.,  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  Free  Public  Library, 
William  Brown-street, — the  ReA'.  T.  B.  Banner,  President,  in  the  chair. 
The  meeting  was  exceedingly  Avell  attended. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  President,  in  a  few  introductory  remarks,  sketched  the  origin  and 
history  up  to  the  present  time  of  the  Association,  and  annotmeed  that 
the  list  of  officers  was  now  complete,  the  Earl  of  Caithness  haA-ing  con¬ 
sented  since  the  last  meeting  to  accept  the  office  of  Patron  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  list  of  officers  for  the  present  Session  stands  as  given  in  The 
British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  for  the  present  year. 

The  President  called  upon  Mr.  Sayce  to  read  his  paper,  Hints  on  the 
Manipulation  of  Dry  Plates.  [See  page  38]. 

In  reply  to  the  inquiries  of  several  members, 

Mr.  Sayce  elaborated  in  detail  his  method  of  manipulation,  laying  par¬ 
ticular  stress  upon  the  fact  of  being  able  to  bring  out  a  somewhat  tardy 
dcA-eloping  image  by  means  of  the  successive  applications  of  the  pyro- 
alkaline  developer.  He  called  strict  attention  to  the  necessity,  be- 
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tween  these  successive  applications,  of  not  only  washing  thoroughly 
but  soaking  in  water  for  several  minutes,  say  while  another  plate  under¬ 
went  the  first  step  of  development.  By  this  means  a  very  short  exposure 
would  yield  a  strong  negative. 

Mr.  Glover  remarked  that  there  were  two  or  three  points  in  the  paper  in 
which  he  could  not  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Sayce.  In  the  first  place,  with 
regard  to  the  India-rubber  substratum,  while  there  were  many  dis¬ 
advantages  in  tipping  the  edges  only  of  the  plate  with  the  solution  of 
India-rubber,  there  were  many  advantages  in  covering  the  plate  entirely 
with  the  rubber  film.  The  former,  unless  the  collodion  was  specially 
adapted  for  the  dry  processes,  was  very  inconstant,  doing  its  work  in  a 
very  imperfect  manner.  If  the  least  break  occur  in  the  edge  of  the 
collodion  extending  beyond  the  line  of  India-rubber  the  whole  film 
would  be  undermined,  and  probably  broken  up.  The  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  covering  the  whole  plate  were  considerable.  First,  a  sav¬ 
ing  of  time,  both  in  the  cleansing  of  the  glass — which  need  only  be 
washed  in  simple  water  and  wiped  with  a  dry  cloth — and  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  coating  itself,  as  the  fluid  ran  with  all  the  ease  of  collodion,  and 
was  effected  in  a  few  moments.  Then  again,  as  just  inferred,  they  were 
entirely  independent  of  the  surface  of  the  glass  itself,  as  they  had  a 
chemically  pure  substratum  to  work  upon.  With  regard  to  effecting 
the  object  in  view — namely,  the  adhesion  of  the  film  to  the  glass 
during  the  subsequent  operations — that  was  effected  thoroughly,  and 
with  him  never  failed.  The  next  point  to  which  he  would  take  exception 
was  one  only  casually  alluded  to  in  the  paper.  In  the  dry  processes, 
was  a  creamy  film  indispensable?  He  thought  not.  It  was  not  the 
most  creamy  films  that  gave  either  greatest  intensity  or  sensitive¬ 
ness.  The  formation  of  the  image  was  not  generally  dependent  upon 
the  amount  of  reduction  of  the  bromide  or  iodide  of  silver  existing 
in  the  film  itself  (except  in  the  case  of  developing  fully  without  the 
presence  of  free  nitrate  at  all),  but  on  the  quality  which  that  changed 
silver  possessed  for  the  attraction  of  the  reduced  silver  from  the 
developer.  As  an  instance  of  the  value  of  a  creamy  film  in  the  former 
instance,  the  speaker  submitted  two  plates — one  a  negative  transferred 
film,  which  he  had  received  some  time  ago  from  Major  Russell,  and 
the  other  a  transparent  positive  made  by  himself  since  the  previous 
meeting.  Both  specimens  were  very  intense,  and  were  produced  by  con¬ 
tinuing  the  action  of  the  pyro-alkaline  developer  on  a  fully-exposed  plate. 
The  intense  image  was,  therefore,  caused  by  a  decomposition  of  the 
bromo-iodide  of  silver  alone.  There  was  another  point  to  which  he  would 
allude.  Contrary  to  Mr.  Sayce’ s  experience,  ho  might  say  all  his  failures 
and  difficulties  could  be  traced  to  the  bath,  which  was  more  likely  to  get 
out  of  order  than  most  of  the  other  chemicals  employed.  He  then  alluded 
to' his  experience  during  the  last  summer,  in  which  he  had  numerous 
failures  in  consequence  of  the  bath  being  spoiled  by  the  use  of  methy¬ 
lated  collodion,  and  dissolving  the  gutta-percha  holder.  With  regard 
to  the  storage  of  plates  for  keeping,  he  thought  Mr.  Sayce  laid 
undue  stress  on  the  necessity  for  packing  closely,  &c.,  &c.  _  He  had 
kept  dry  plates  in  the  box  he  held  in  his  hand  (a  common  birchwood 
plate-box)  for  very  long  periods.  He  had  stored  Fothergill  plates  in  it 
for  eighteen  months,  and  tannin  plates  for  twelve  months, _  without  any 
sign  of  deterioration,  either  in  quality  or  sensitiveness.  With  regard  to 
the  varying  quantity  of  tannin  employed  in  the  preservative  he  also  was 
of  a  different  opinion  to  Mr.  Sayce,  who  stated  in  his  paper  the  stronger 
the  solution  the  greater  the  sensitiveness.  That,  he  thought,  was  con¬ 
trary  to  the  generally -received  notion.  He  found  the  difference  of  expo¬ 
sure  required  between  a  plate  prepared  with  a  two-grain-to-the-ounce 
solution  of  tannin  and  another  with  a  thirty-grain  solution  to  be  about  as 
one  to  eight  when  the  tannin  was  left  on,  and  there  certainly  was  some  dif¬ 
ference  when  it  was  washed  off,  although  the  image  in  the  latter  case  would 
be  of  greater  intensity  under  the  same  circumstances  of  development. 

Mr.  Sayce,  in  reply,  stated  that  his  chief  reason  for  the  non-employment 
of  a  general  substratum  of  India-rubber  was  the  liability  to  catch  particles 
of  dust  during  the  coating,  which  might  or  might  not  show  to  any  extent 
with  a  slow  plate,  but  would  completely  ruin  a  very  sensitive  bromised 
film.  He  also  considered  Mr.  Glover  had  mistaken  his  views  respecting 
the  “  creamy  film.”  This  he  did  not  esteem  as  the  most  sensitive  at  all 
times,  and  solutions  of  the  film  could  easily  be  produced  by  allowing  the 
collodion  to  set  longer  than  necessary ,  which,  as  stated  in  his  paper,  would 
be  accompanied  by  insensitiveness.  With  regard  to  the  bath,  he  thought 
it  was  treating  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath  unfairly  to  immerse  in  it  impure 
methylated  collodion,  or  to  put  it  into  a  gutta-percha  receiver.  He  would 
simply  recur  to  his  directions — take  care  of.  the  bath.  He  thought  by  using 
it  thus  it 'was  going  directly  opposite  to  his  advice.  With  regard  to  the 
increased  sensibility  by  increasing  the  amount  of  tannin,  ho  thought  he 
was  only  seconding  the  ideas  of  Major  Russell  himself,  and  he  thought 
that  by  the  next  meeting  he  should  be  able  to  find  chapter  and  verse 
for  tho  assertion. 

This  concluded  tho  discussion,  although  it  was  afterwards  discovered 
that  one  or  two  other  members  had  something  to  say  on  the  subject. 
Probably  the  discussion  will  be  resumed  at  a  future  meeting. 

Tho  exhibition  of  photographs  and  objects  of  interest  was  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  with,  and  consisted  of  the  following  : — - 

Tho  series  of  photographs,  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Chidson,  to  which  were 
awarded  tho  second  prize  of  the  London  Amateur  Photographic  Associa¬ 
tion.  Tiu;  proofs  were  very  fine  ones,  and  were  universally  admired. 

Mr  O’Brien  exhibited  prints  from  negatives  by  the  honey  process. 

Mr.  Kendall  exhibited  a  number  of  transparencies  on  tannin  plates 


Tom  tannin  negatives,  taken  during  a  late  tour  in  Switzerland.  The 
results  were  very  satisfactory,  and  gave  proof  that  tho  process  was  all 
that  could  be  desired  for  landscape  purposes  and  printing  on  glass. 

Mr.  Forrest  brought  for  the  inspection  of  the  members  a  collection  of 
camera  prints  upon  opal  glass,  sent  by  Messrs.  Helsby  and  Co.,  6omc  of 
which  were  artistic,  and  showed  great  perfection  of  manipulation. 

Mr.  J.  Glover  submitted  for  inspection  a  number  of  proofs  from  his 
seven-by-nine  negatives,  taken  by  tho  various  dry  processes,  which  were 
examined  with  much  interest  by  the  meqibers. 

A  donation  of  twelve  transparent  stereographs  was  made  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  who  announced  that  the  next  meeting  would  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
the  4th  instant,  when  a  paper  would  be  read  by  Mr.  P.  Mawdsley,  On 
Transparencies  on  Glass ,  illustrated  by  an  exhibition  of  photographs  by 
aid  of  the  oxy -hydrogen  light.  Tho  meeting  shortly  after  adjourned. 

At  a  Council  meeting,  held  immediately  before  tho  general  meeting,  tho 
following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  honorary  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  : — Sir  William  Brown,  Bart.,  Charles  Corey,  Esq.,  Major  C. 
Russell,  and  George  Shadbolt,  Esq. 

GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  tho  13th  ult.,  at  the  Andersonian  University, — Mr.  Archibald 
Robertson  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Brace)  stated  that  the  paper  by  Mr.  Stone,  which 
had  been  set  down  for  that  evening,  was  not  forthcoming,  and  that  under 
those  circumstances  Mr.  Spencer  had  kindly  consented  to  read  a  paper  by 
Mr.  E.  Schering. 

Mr.  Spencer,  having  explained  that  Mr.  Schering' s  paper  had  not  been 
written  with  a  view  to  its  being  brought  before  the  Society,  proceeded  to 
read  the  communication,  which  was  on  An  Improved  System  of  Preparing 
Albumen  for  Photographic  Papers.  *  After  finishing  the  reading  of  the  paper, 

Mr.  Spencer  remarked  that  he  thought  Mr.  Simpson  differed  from  Mr. 
Schering  with  regard  to  adding  acetic  acid  to  the  silver  bath.  Mr. 
Simpson  advised  anything  rather  than  acetic  acid. 

Mr.  Turner  said  that,  with  regard  to  the  use  of  acetic  acid  in  the  bath, 
he  believed  that  on  this  point,  as  on  many  other  points,  there  was  per¬ 
haps  a  diversity  of  opinion  amongst  photographers.  Some  might  find 
that  acetic  acid  gave  the  best  results,  others  nitric  acid.  For  his  own 
part  he  had  used  acetic  acid  with  that  paper  (he  thought  it  was  Mr. 
Schering’ s  paper  he  was  using  at  present),  and  he  could  not  expect 
better  results.  He  believed  the  use  of  acetic  acid  or  nitric  acid  to  be  im¬ 
material.  The  principal  thing  was  to  use  an  acid  of  some  description  to 
bring  the  bath  to  the  state  required.  As  to  the  argentometer,  he  never 
used  it  till  he  commenced  business  at  Glasgow.  Although  he  carried  on 
photography  for  many  years  in  Australia,  he  was  so  well  acquainted  with 
the  climate  there  that  he  knew  perfectly  well  what  he  was  doing.  He 
used  to  try  the  strength  of  the  bath  by  the  method  Mr.  Hardwich  gave 
at  the  end  of  his  Photographic  Chemistry.  He  at  that  time  looked  upon 
the  argentometer  as  an  instrument  of  little  use ;  but,  from  the  experience 
he  had  had  here,  so  long  as  he  continued  photography  in  this  country  he 
should  never  dispense  with  it.  He  believed,  however,  that  photographers 
ought  to  be  very  particular  in  testing  the  argentometer,  to  ascertain 
whether  it  was  correct  or  not,  before  they  used  it.  He  believed  many  of 
those  sold  were  very  imperfect. 

Mr.  Ewing  said  that  the  notes  that  Mr.  Schering  had  sent,  with  regard 
to  the  silver  bath,  were  very  good  indeed.  He  thought  they  obviated  the 
use  of  the  argentometer  altogether,  seeing  Mr.  Schering  maintained  that 
the  purer  the  nitrate  of  silver  the  better  the  pictures ;  and,  even  sup¬ 
posing  they  used  a  very  weak  bath,  if  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution  were 
new  and  had  not  been  used  they  would  get  better  results  than  -with  a 
stronger  bath  of  silver  which  had  been  used. 

After  some  further  conversation,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Mr. 
Spencer  for  having  brought  forward  Mr.  Schering’ s  paper. 

Mr.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A.,  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Association ;  and  Mr.  ¥m.  McGeoch,  Jim.,  was  admitted  as  an  ordi¬ 
nary  member. 

Some  conversation  subsequently  took  place  with  reference  to  a  speci¬ 
men  of  photo-electric  engraving  by  Dallas’s  process,  which  was  exhibited 
to  the  meeting.  Sanguine  expectations  were  generally  expressed  as  to 
the  great  results  which  may  hereafter  be  attained  in  the  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  interesting  branch  of  art. 

The  meeting  then  separated. 

Photographs  by  NiGHT.-—The  fountain  on  Boston  Common,  with  the 
folia  and  figures  about  it,  has  been  successfully  photographed  at  night 
by  the  agency  of  the  electric  light. 

The  Trade-Protection  Act.- — The  neiv  act  of  parliament  respecting 
fraudulent  trade  marks  came  into  practical  operation  early  in  the  past 
month.  Those  who  are  affected  as  vendors  by  our  recent  remarks  con¬ 
cerning  chloride  of  gold  wTould  do  well  to  remember  it ;  and  photographers 
vTho  may  be  victimised  by  dishonest  chemists  have  now  a  very  prompt 
and  efficient  remedy  at  hand. 

*  We  regret  having  been  unable  to  persuade  Mr.  Spencer  to  permit  the  publication  of 
the  communication,  his  reluctance  Arising  from  motives  of  delicacy  in  consequence  oi 
his  being  Mr.  Schering’s  agent  for  supplying  the  paper  to  which  allusion  was  made. 
Those  who  have  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  Spencer’s  acquaintance  will  not  need  to  be  tout 
that  he  is  one  of  the  last  persons  upon  whom  suspicion  would  rest  for  improperly 
using  his  position  in  a  photographic  society  for  trade  purposes.— Ed, 
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Smrnrntro  of  Srimte. 


Mr.  W.  Huggins,  who  has  been  long  engaged  on  the  examination  of  stellar 
spectra  in  conjunction  with  Professor  W.  A.  Miller,  has  recently  pub¬ 
lished  some  maps  containing  delineations  of  the  spectra  of  most  of  the 
metals  as  observed  by  examining  the  induction  spark  passed  between  ter¬ 
minals  of  the  pure  metal  the  spectrum  of  which  it  was  desired  to  obtain. 
The  following  are  the  metals  of  which  spectra  were  examined  : — Sodium, 
potassium,  calcium,  barium,  strontium,  manganese,  thallium,  silver, 
tellurium,  tin,  iron,  cadmium,  antimony,  gold,  bismuth,  mercury,  cobalt, 
arsenic,  lead,  zinc,  chromium,  osmium,  palladium,  and  platinum.  Many 
of  the  spectra  were  found  to  be  much  more  complex  than  has  been 
hitherto  supposed ;  thus,  three  pairs  of  new  lines  and  one  band  of  haze 
were  observed  in  the  sodium  spectrum  in  addition  to  the  well-known 
double  yellow  line.  The  spectrum  of  potassium  observed  in  the  same 
way  contains  many  new  lines  which  have  been  almost  unnoticed  up  to  the 
present  time.  In  examining  the  spectrum  of  atmospheric  air  a  curious 
result  was  obtained  :  two  strong  lines  of  the  air  spectrum,  one  of  them  a 
double  line,  was  found  to  be  common  to  the  spectra  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen. 
These  gases  were  obtained  from  different  sources  with  the  same  result. 
The  strong  red  line  of  the  air  spectrum  is  found  to  be  due  to  the  presence 
of  aqueous  vapour,  and  to  coincide  with  the  line  of  hydrogen.  The  pre¬ 
sence  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  is  not  demonstrated  by  spectrum  analysis. 

Mr.  T.  T.  Wilkinson,  F.R.A.S.,  recently  communicated  to  the  Literary 
and  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester  the  following  very  interesting 
account  of  the  late  meteor On  December  the  5th,  1863,  at  about 
7h.  55m.,  p.m..  I  observed  a  very  brilliant  meteor  at  Haslington.  It 
passed  from  the  north  towards  the  west,  and  was  first  visible  to  me  when 
near  Ursie  Majoris.  The  nucleus  was  of  an  egg-like  form,  the  head 
being  intensely  bright  and  considerably  broader  than  the  rest.  The 
atmosphere  was  quite  clear  at  the  time,  and  hence  I  had  a  good  view  of 
the  whole  passage.  Its  colour  was  pale  blue,  and  the  light  it  emitted 
was  so  intense  that  the  public  gas-lamps  were  immediately  put  into  the 
shade,  and  suddenly  threw  their  shadows  across  the  road.  The  tail  of 
the  meteor  gradually  tapered  to  a  point,  and  appeared  to  give  out  sparks 
of  a  purplish  tint.  When  about  four  degrees  beneath  a  Lyrce  the  meteor 
exploded,  and  then  the  sparks  were  so  variegated  in  colour — the  red  and 
purple  tints  prevailing — that  they  gave  me  the  idea  of  a  rocket,  and  I 
for  a  moment  thought  that  the  Haslington  people  were  doing  this  in 
honour  of  the  Marquis  of  Hartington’s  visit  to  their  town.  This  illusion 
was,  however,  immediately  dispelled.  The  whole  time  of  passage  did  not 
occupy  more  than  a  few  seconds.  Although  several  hundred  of  persons 
witnessed  the  phenomenon,  I  cannot  find  that  any  one  heard  any  sound 
made  by  the  meteor  either  during  its  passage  or  on  its  explosion.” 

So  long  ago  as  the  year  1846  it  was  proposed  by  some  railway  specula¬ 
tors  to  run  a  line  through  Greenwich  Park,  at  a  distance  of  only  860  feet 
from  the  Royal  Observatory.  The  permission  to  do  this  was  refused  by 
tho  Lords  of  the  Admiralty ;  but  Sir  I.  South,  learning  that  application 
would  be  again  made,  and  that  strong  hopes  of  success  were  entertained, 
prosecuted  some  experiments  at  Watford  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  the  vibration  caused  by  a  railway  train  passing  through  a 
tunnel.  The  results  obtained  were  forwarded  at  the  time  to  the  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty,  but  have  been  only  recently  published  by  the  Royal 
Society,  now  that  the  fate  of  Greenwich  Park  is  sealed.  As  the  results 
of  his  experiments,  Sir  I.  South  found  that  the  vibrations  caused  by  the 
passage  of  a  train,  whether  heavy  or  light,  are  very  considerable ; 
secondly,  that  a  tunnel  does  not  appear  to  have  any  power  of  reducing  the 
intensity  of  these  vibrations  ;  and,  finally,  that  the  proximity  of  a  railway 
to  the  Royal  Observatory  must  be  most  injurious  to  that  establishment. 

A  patent  has  been  recently  taken  out  by  Mr.  W.  Hunt  for  a  somewhat 
novel  mode  of  preparing  chloride  of  ammonium  or  salammoniac.  It  has 
been  long  known  that  a  mixture  of  atmospheric  air  and  steam  when 
brought  together  at  a  very  high  temperature  in  the  presence  of  carbon 
in  some  form,  such  as  charcoal  or  coke,  combine  to  form  ammonia.  The 
inventor  takes  advantage  of  this  fact,  and  passes  a  mixture  of  atmospheric 
air,  aqueous  vapour  and  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  over  ignited  coke.  Chloride 
of  ammonium  is  said  to  be  produced  in  considerable  quantities,  and  can 
be  easily  condensed  by  suitable  arrangements.  If  this  mode  of  manu¬ 
facture  can  be  successfully  carried  on,  it  will  afford  another  remarkable 
instance  of  the  application  to  useful  purposes  of  apparently  abstract 
scientific  observations. 


Mr.  T.  B.  Groves  recently  published  an  ingenious  process  for  obtaining 
essential  oils  from  their  watery  solutions.  It  consists  in  adding  to  the 
water  about  one-eighth  of  its  volume  of  olive  oil,  which  is  then  made  into 
an  emulsion  with  caustic  potash.  The  emulsion  can  be  easily  destroyed 
by  the  addition  of  an  acid  in  excess,  when  the  olive  oil  rises  to  the  surface 
carrying  with  it  the  essential  oil,  which  may  be  then  easily  dissolved  out 
by  means  of  alcohol,  in  which  olive  oil  is  insoluble. 

_  A  patent  has  been  recently  taken  out  for  a  modification  of  the  ordinary 
lime  light,  so  as  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  oxygen  in  the  pure  state,  and 
use  atmospheric  air  instead.  The  patentee  employs  a  jet  of  coal  gas 
playing  on  the  usual  cylinder  of  hard  lime.  A'  second  tube  delivers 
a  stream  of  atmospheric  air,  which  has  been  heated  up  to  such  a  point  as 
to  produce  the  effect  of  oxygen.  By  the  use  of  this  novel  compound 
flame,  a  light  of  great  intensity  is  said  to  be  obtained.  Tho  application 
of  the  same  principle  to  stimulating  the  combustion  of  oil  and  other  fuel 
in  lamps  is  likewise  claimed.  E.  J.  R. 


Holes  of  tbc  Ufonljj. 

We  have  known  what  it  is  to  have  a  series  of  foggy  negatives,  and  great 
has  been  the  tribulation  thereof,  but  really  the  long  series  of  foggy  days 
which  last  month  tested  the  Christian  patience  and  forbearance  of  Lon¬ 
don  operators  were - well,  most  of  us  know  what  they  were !  It  was 

bad  enough  to  have  one’s  supply  of  water  cut  off  at  the  commencement 
of  the  month  by  John  Frost,  Esq.,  when  light  would  permit  printing 
operations  to  be  carried  on,  but  it  was  much  too  cruel  when  that 
abominable  weather  only  raised  our  hopes  by  granting  water  to  blight 
them  by  denying  light.  Verily  we  will  join  the-  farmers  and 
growl  at  all  kinds  of  weather  all  the  year  round  should  it  often  treat  us 
thus  scurvily ! 

In  our  last  we  called  attention  to  certain  portraits  of  Thackeray, 
reproduced  from  drawings  by  the  aid  of  photography — a  fact  significant 
of  photography’s  importance,  both  as  a  means  of  quickly  reproducing 
and  circulating  works  of  art  published  to  meet  a  suddenly  and  tempora¬ 
rily  increased  public  want,  and  of  its  gradually  but  surely  and  entirely 
taking  the  place  of  engravings  and  lithographs.  Remarking  on  one  of 
these  portraits  The  Times  says — “For  such  a  likeness  we  have  every 
reason  to  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Lawrence*  and  to  the  photographer’s  art, 
which  multiplies  copies  of  such  a  drawing  so  cheaply.” 

But  The  Times  in  that  same  article  also  says  that,  although  “it  requires 
no  small  merit  in  a  drawing,  or 'photograph  from  one,  to  hold  its  own 
against  the  direct  work  of  the  sun,  *  *  it  only  needs  a  comparison  of 

Mr.  Lawrence’s  photographed  drawing  with  any  of  the  heads  photo¬ 
graphed  from  Thackeray  himself  to  feel  that  good  work  of  the  human 
brain  and  hand — even  when  it  is  but  the  transcript  of  a  living  physiog¬ 
nomy — has  in  it  something  which  cannot  be  got  out  of  the  soulless  ope¬ 
rations  of  chemicals  and  camera.” 

Now  when  we  read  the  above  over  our  breakfast-table  this  morning  we 
threw  the  paper  impatiently  from  us,  exclaiming — “  God  bless  our  soul ! 
when  will  that  stupid  bit  of  prejudice  and  ever-recurring  cant  cease  to 
trouble  and  be  at  rest  ?”  "VVhat  on  earth  has  a  man’s  tools  to  do  with  a 
man’s  work?  Why  should  the  operations  of  chemicals  and  camera 
be  necessarily  more  soulless  than  the  operations  of  pencils  and  pigments  ? 
One  might  think,  to  hear  such  confoundedly  stupid  talk,  that  we  living, 
breathing,  thinking,  and  talking  human  beings  were  mere  bits  of  ani¬ 
mated  machinery — some  of  us  having  souls,  it  is  true,  but  always  keeping 
them  hung  up  over  our  sideboards  and  chimney-pieces  on  so  many  square 
feet  of  painted  canvas !  If  you  and  ourselves  are  really  endowed  with 
souls,  and  such  souls  can,  under  the  influence  of  our  myriad  feelings, 
thoughts,  and  emotions,  find  expression  in  our  faces,  for  goodness 
gracious  sake,  Mr.  Times ,  do  tell  us  why  it  can  never  be  photographed! 
There’s  some  consolation  left,  however;  for  The  Times  admits  what  in  the 
face  of  the  present  popularity  of  photographic  portraiture  The  Times 
could  not  very  well  deny,  viz.,  that  “whatever  may  be  the  demerits  of 
Phoebus  Apollo  as  a  painter,  he  has  qualities  which  make  him  a  tremen¬ 
dously  formidable  rival  to  the  limner  who  has  to  trust  to  the  anaided 
powers  of  pencil  or  port-crayon.” 

The  alleged  early  photographs  have  again  been  on  their  trial,  and  the 
result  seems  to  bo  a  great  shaking  of  faith  in  evidence  once  seemingly 
unshakeable.  Our  last  number  fully  informed  our  readers  of  this  ;  but 
our  contemporaries  furnish  yet  more  opinions  questioning  their  authen¬ 
ticity— at  least,  so  far  as  the  paper  pictures  are  concerned.  A  writer  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts ,  signing  “H.  G.  H.,”  believes  they  are 
not  photographs,  because  they  bear  evidence  of  having  been  produced 
from  a  metal  plate,  what  is  termed  the  “plate  mark”  being  visible 
(although  as  the  plate  is  now  used  for  giving  its  mark  to  mounted  pho¬ 
tographs  we  do  not  see  why  it  could  not  have  been  so  used  then) ;  and 
states  that  any  skilful  aquatint  engraver  could  produce  precisely  similar 
results  by  the  aid  of  a  delicate  solution  of  the  resins  or  gums  used  in  that 
process,  and  biting  in  with  the  usual  acid  in  the  ordinary  way.  He  also 
regards  the  flatness  of  those  parts  of  the  picture  which  have]  he  thinks, 
been  stopped  out  as  supplying  evidence  in  this  direction,  and  says,  truly 
enough,  that  it  was  a  common  practice  during  the  last  century  to  print 
with  inks  of  various  colours.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that,  as  some  of 
the  pictures  were  printed  in  water  colours,  it  is  probable  that  the  paper 
would  be  prepared  with  gelatine  or  albumen,  which  would  keep  the 
colours  used  on  the  surface,  and,  perishing  with  age,  would  then  render 
it  easy  to  remove  the  impression  by  rubbing.  The  oil  pictures  would  be 
on  canvas. 

Our  last  “Notes”  concluded  by  referring  to  a  strange  portrait  gallery 
of  professional  mendicants  described  in  the  Revue  Geneve,  and  we  finish 
the  present  by  noticing  one  as  strange.  In  several  of  the  continental 
towns  and  cities  the  “  unfortunate  ”  women  are  being  photographed — in 
connection  with  the  peculiar  continental  system  of  treating  the  “social 
evil” — so  as  to  be  readily  and  easily  identified.  Few  spectators  could 
inspect  such  a  gallery  without  a  variety  of  mournful  thoughts.  Brazen 
vice  and  shrinking  shame — poverty-stricken  wretchedness  and  vulgar 
caricatures  of  fashionable  characteristics — features  worn  with  care  and 
misery — faces  degraded  by  abandoned  lives  and  coarse  dissipation — and 
young  sweet  faces,  full  of  fatal  charms,  will  in  such  a  gallery  generate 
a  host  of  painful  pictures  in  the  mind  and  sad  feelings  in  the 
heart.  Heigho !  the  mere  thought  of  such  a  portrait  gallery  renders  one 
melancholy.  “  R,  a,  S. 

*  Photographed  by  Mr,  Ayling, 
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SfiLiifs  au'Et  Straus. 

To  Remote  Oil  Stains  from  Paper. — Roll  up  the  paper,  and  insert  it 
into  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  half  full  of  sulphuric  ether,  in  which  shake 
it  gently  up  and  down  for  about  a  minute.  A  single  washing  in  cold 
water  completes  the  process. 

Archaeological  Instiute. — At  the  meeting  of  this  Society  on  the  8th 
ult.,  Mr.  W.  S.  Lawrence  exhibited  some  curiously  interesting  photo¬ 
graphs  of  Roman  remains  discovered  on  his  estate  in  Gloucestershire,  in 
a  spot  which  tradition  records  as  the  site  of  a  burnt  Roman  town. 

The  Acropolis  at  the  Crystal  Palace. — It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
beautiful  model  of  Mrs.  Avramioti — complete  and*  true  even  in  its 
minutest  details,  and  which 'has  been  carefully  made  to  scale — will  be 
photographed  from  every  possible  point  of  view  before  it  is  allowed  to 
leave  the  country. 

Domesday  Book. — It  is  reported  that  Colonel  Sir  Henry  James’s 
great  and  important  task  of  reproducing  Domesday  Book,  by  his  process 
of  photozincography,  has  been  brought  to  a  conclusion,  and  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  and  invaluable  original  compilation  has  been  returned  in  safety  to 
the  Public  Record  repository. 

At  the  Royal  Institution,  and  after  giving  the  last  of  a  course  of 
lectures  On  Electricity,  Professor  Tyndall  explained  the  action  of  the 
electric  lamp.  Exhibiting  this  pure  and  wonderfully  brilliant  light,  the 
professor  showed  how  by  means  of  a  prism  it  would  produce  a  very  per¬ 
fect  and  beautiful  spectrum. 

Photographs  for  Business  Purposes. — Messrs.  Austin,  Seely,  and  Co., 
manufacturers  of  ornamental  flower  vases,  fountains,  garden  edgings,  &c., 
are  issuing  photographic  illustrations  of  their  various  articles  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  which  present  so  vivid  a  resemblance  to  the  originals  that  purchasers 
may  select  from  them  almost  as  readily  as  from  the  specimens  themselves. 

Vatican  Sculptures. — Mr.  Macpherson,  who  is  well  known  as  an 
artist-photographer,  and  who  received  his  education  as  an  artist  at  the 
Royal  Scottish  Academy,  has  recently  issued  a  series  of  woodcuts  from 
some  of  his  excellent  Roman  art-photographs.  These  engravings,  how¬ 
ever,  are  very  inferior  to  the  photographs,  although  good  as  wood 
engravings. 

The  James  Watt  Photographs. — The  Builder  says  of  these — “  The 
photograph  found  by  Miss  Meteyard.  has  strangely  enough  been  con¬ 
fronted  with  one  from  the  same  negative  taken  by  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  about 
the  year  1843 ;  and  it  could  not  have  been  the  earliest  of  Mr.  Talbot’s 
photographs,  for  he  himself  showed  the  writer  of  this  one  at  Glasgow  at 
an  earlier  date  than  1843.” 

“Something  for  the  Photographers.”  —  The  following  appears 
under  this  head  in  one  of  the  penny  journals  celebrated  for  the  wholesale 
way  in  which  it  inserts  unacknowledged  cribbings  from  its  more  respect¬ 
able  contemporaries  : — “In  consequence  of  a  prize  having  been  offered  in 
France  for  the  invention  of  a  substitute  for  albumen  prepared  from  hens’ 
eggs,  an  albumen  equal  in  quality  and  much  cheaper  has  been  discovered, 
which  is  made  from  fish-roe.” 

Societe  des  Beaux  Arts. — In  the  Exhibition  of  Industry  as  Applied 
to  the  Fine  Arts,  Paris,  photography  had  its  place  with  engraving  and 
other  arts  as  an  agent  for  artistic  reproductions,  and  each  section  was 
placed  under  the  care  of  its  own  jury  for  the  awarding  of  prizes-  and 
drawing  up  of  the  reports.  M.  Guichard  stated  that  the  juries  of  this 
Exhibition,  unlike  that  of  the  one  previously  held,  viewed  the  contribu¬ 
tions  sent  in  for  competition  purely  as  works  of  art,  and  based  their 
awards  on  no  other  considerations  but  their  value  as  such  works. 

New  Publications. — Six  photographs  of  Frogmore,  taken  for  the 
Prince  of  Wales  by  Mr.  Vernon  Heath,  have  been  published  by  permis¬ 
sion. — Mr.  Glaisher  has  just  published  an  account  of  his  balloon  ascent 
of  the  12th  ult.,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Woolwich  authorities. — Forty- 
eight  stereographs  of  extraordinary  interest  have  just  been  published  by 
Messrs.. Smith,  Beck,  and  Beck,  photographed  from  buildings  and  elaborate 
sculptures,  relics  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  ancient  ruins  found  in 
Central  America,  and  taken  by  Mr.  Robert  Owen.- — Mr.  Palmer  has  just 
issued  a  series  of  views  of  Lynton  and  Lynmouth,  photographed  by 
himself. 

Extraordinary  Discovery  through  the  Aid  of  Photography. — On 
the  occasion  of  removing  an  old  inn — supposed  to  date  from  the  days  of 
Edward  III. — preparatory  to  erecting  a  building  in  its  place,  in  Bridge- 
street,  Chester,  the  workmen  disco vered  some  remains  of  Roman  archi¬ 
tecture  of  a  very  elaborate  description.  These  remains  were  photographed 
— as  we  haire  often  suggested  such  discoveries  always  should  be — and  to  this 
fact  we  owe  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  modern  antiquarian  discoveries. 
Mr.Tite,  M.P.,  in  the  autumn  of  last  year  chanced  to  be  in  Chester,  and  was 
attracted  by  some  photographs  of  these  remains  in  a  shop  AvindoAv.  Mak¬ 
ing  inquiries  the  above  facts  wereolicited,  and  on  examining  the  excaA-ations 
Mr.  Tite  speedily  saAV  the  full  value  of  these  most  interesting  remains ; 
for,  although  discoveries  of  Roman  architectural  relics  are  being  con¬ 
stantly  made,  none  haArc  ever  before  exhibited,  as  these  do,  a  columnar 
character.  A  paper  was  read  on  the  subject  before  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  on  the  14th  ultimo,  by  Mr.  Tito,  Avho  is  its  secretary,  the 
paper  being  illustrated  by  several  photographs,  and  also  by  drawings 
shoAving  a  restoration  of  the  building  of  ivhi eh  these  remains  formed  part, 
with  its  baths,  palaestra,  gardens,  <fcc.,  and  a  restoration  of  the  shrine  or 
temple.  ’Thcso  will  be  equally  valuable  to  artists,  architects,  and  anti¬ 
quaries. 


jAOrctp  CuTOspmiijmtc. 

TEN  WEEKS  WITH  THE  CAMERA  IN  THE  HIMALAYAS. 

Simla,  7th  November,  1863. 

My  absence  on  the  journey  which  is  to  form  the  subject  of  this  paper 
must  be  my  apology  for  the  long  time  that  lias  elapsed  since  my  last 
communication.  Had  pens,  ink,  and  paper  been  available,  I  was  so  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  post-offices  and  letter-carriers  that  I  could  neither 
enjoy  the  prii-ilege  of  writing  nor  the  luxury  of  recoiling  letters. 

The  rainy  season  in  Simla  having  by  its  continual  downpour  and  dense 
fogs  of  mist  quite  put  a  check  on  all  photographic  operations,  I  decided 
in  J uly  to  make  an  exclusion  Avith  my  camera  into  what  is  called  the 
“interior,”  to  get  beyond  the  influence  of  the  rains,  and  to  see  Avhat 
elements  of  beauty  and  grandeur  lay  concealed  in  some  of  the  higher  and 
little-known  regions  of  the  Himalayas.  To  my  English  readers  this 
Avill,  perhaps,  sound  as  a  pleasant  thing,  but  they  must  not  ini-est  it  ivith 
all  the  romance  of  a  pleasure  trip  in  Great  Britain.  To  spend  a  holiday 
rambling  with  the  camera  amongst  the  mountains  of  North  Wales  or 
through  the  Highlands  of  Scotland — (I  can  speak  from  experience) — is 
one  of  the  pleasantest  things  imaginable.  But  in  these  Avild  and  un¬ 
trodden  Himalayas  there  are  no  comfortable  hotels  where  the  tired  pho¬ 
tographer  after  his  day’s  ramble  may  lounge  at  case  and  refresh  his 
inner  man  with  all  the  luxuries  of  a  Avcll-spread  table ;  no  level 
turnpike  roads  on  which  he  can  bowl  along  in  his  dog-cart,  pulling 
up  when  a  nice  “bit”  presents  itself;  and  no  town  or  I’illage  ivithin 
distance  where  he  may  replenish  his  broken  ground-glass,  or  procure  a 
fiesh  supply  of  some  exhausted  chemical.  A  disciple  of  the  camera, 
therefore,  who  would  travel  here  must  make  up  his  mind  to  dispense 
with  these  pleasant  accompaniments,  and  be  prepared  for  an  amount  of 
hard  work  and  fatigue  which  makes  photography  something  more  than,  or 
rather  something  the  very  reverse  of,  a  pleasant  recreation.  But  1  need 
not  say  that  if  he  return  safely  laden  Avith  a  stock  of  good  negatives  of 
some  of  the  grandest  scenery  in  the  world  he  will  feel  himself  amply 
rewarded. 

With  a  retinue  of  thirty  coolies  carrying  cameras,  chemicals,  tents, 
bedding,  provisions,  &c.,  I  left  Simla  on  the  29th  July,  taking  the  new 
road  Avhich  is  now  making  to  Cheenee,  a  A'illage  about  160  miles  north¬ 
east  of  Simla,  said  to  be  famous  for  its  grapes  and  scenery.  The  road  is 
open  for  about  100  miles,  and,  as  it  is  nearly  leirel,  forms  a  beautiful 
mountain  road  for  the  pedestrian.  It  winds  along  successive  ranges, 
following  their  Avindings,  sometimes  at  an  immense  height  above  the 
valleys  or  deep  “ruds  ”  which  it  opens  to  A’iew.  Here  it  leads  through 
tremendous  forests  of  noble  deodoras ;  there  it  is  carried  along  the  per¬ 
pendicular  face  of  cliffs  hundreds,  and  in  some  places  thousands,  of  feet  in 
height,  making  one  giddy  to  glance  doivn  to  the  awful  depths  below. 
Foggy  and  rainy  Aveather  prevented  my  seeing  much  of  the  beauties  of 
the  scenery.  Noav  and  then  I  was  favoured  Avith  a  fine  day,  and  regis¬ 
tered  a  number  of  good  pictures  to  be  dealt  Avith  on  my  return  Avhen 
the  rains  would  be  over.  But  how  many  loA’ely  and  charming  pictures 
are  there  in  the  secluded  Amlleys  and  ravines  of  these  mountains  that 
never  haA'e  been,  and  neArer  will  be,  pourtrayed  by  the  camera  !  Not  a 
day  that  I  did  not  pass  dozens  of  Avaterlialls  of  eirery  size  and  variety, 
from  the  dashing  headlong  torrent  to  the  little  tumbling  rill ;  but  they 
all,  or  nearly  all,  displayed  their  charms  in  places  totally  inaccessible  to 
the  foot  of  man,  rushing  down  some  steep  mountain  gorge,  or  falling 
hundreds  of  feet  over  precipices  that  were  unapproachable.  As  I  walked 
along  a  ridge  on  one  side  of  a  valley  I  could  sometimes  see,  but  oftener 
only  hear,  them  rushing  and  foaming  down  the  mountain  slopes  opposite, 
and  occasionally  could  see  them  glistening  in  the  sun  like  a  streak  of 
silver  on  a  range  thirty  or  fifty  miles  away.  Of  course  the  road  now 
and  then  came  into  contact  with  one  of  these  falls,  and  afforded  a  plat- 
-form  from  which  I  could  get  a  aIcav  of  it  and  the  little  wooden  bridge 
which  had  been  thrown  over  it.  As  it  Avas  now  the  middle  of  the  rainy 
season  these  falls  Avere  at  the  full  height  of  their  beauty,  and  I,  therefore, 
despite  the  dull  Aveather,  often  found  myself  eyeing  their  appearance 
under  a  black  cloth.  After  sixteen  days’  marching  I  reached  Cheenee, 
Avhere  I  was  beyond  the  rains,  and  could  therefore  begin  to  work.  My 
intention  Avas  to  push  on  as  far  as  Thibet  and  the  frontiers  of  Chinese 
Tartary,  where  my  progress  would  doubtless  have  been  stopped  by  the 
Chinese ;  but,  when  I  had  got  within  about  fifty  miles  of  the  borders,  the 
country  became  sq  uninteresting,  all  vegetation  haA-ing  ceased,  and 
nothing  but  bare  mountains  with  great  camel-back  ridges  one  like 
another,  that  I  turned  back  and  retraced  my  steps  to  Cheenee. 

This  place,  Avhich  is  nothing  but  a  native  A’illage,  has -attained  some 
notoriety  among  the  annual  visitors  to  Simla  (a  few  of  whom  occasionally 
penetrated  as  far)  from  the  near  and  splendid  view  which  it  afforded  of 
one  of  the  highest  snowy  ranges  in  the  Himalayas.  It  is  situated  in  a 
pleasant  valley  about  9,000  feet  above  the  sea,  which  slopes  down 
rather  steeply  to  the  Sutlej  River,  which  runs  some  3,000  feet  below. 
Directly  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  rise  the  great  Ivylass 
and  Raldung  peaks  to  the  elevation  of  22,000  feet.  The  view  of  these 
mighty  pyramids  of  snoAv  from  Cheenee,  situated  as  it  is  immediately 
beneath  them,  is  truly  magnificent  and  imposing.  It  Aims  so  even  in 
August,  Avhen  the  snow  Aims  at  its  minimum.  What,  then,  must  it  be  m 
March  or  April,  when  winter  has  thrown -its  white  mantle  thousands 
of  feet  beloiv,  and  covered  the  whole  sides  as  ivell  as  summits  of  this 
gigantic  range !  To  select  the  best  point  of  vieiv  for  a  panorama  of  this 
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imposing  prospect  was  one  of  the  first  things  I  did,  hut  ere  I  could 
take  it  was  compelled  to  “let  patience  have  her  perfect  work.”  It  was 
only  by  glimpses  that  the  summits  could  be  seen — clouds,  sometimes  in 
dense  heavy  masses,  at  others  as  light  fleecy  vapours,  kept  resting  upon 
or  rolling  about  them,  rendering  the  snow  invisible.  Instead  of  waiting, 
perhaps  for  many  days,  till  they  should  he  clear,  I  decided  to  leave  them 
for  a  time  and  explore  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej.  I  crossed  the  river  by  a 
jhula  bridge — one  of  those  singular  inventions  which  belong  to  the  natives 
of  India.  It  consists  of  six  or  seven  ropes  stretched  across  the  river, 
along  which  slides  a  sort  of  rope  chair,  in  which  you  place  yourself,  and 
are  then  pulled  across  from  the  opposite  side.  -  As  these  ropes,  which  are 
made  of  grass,  sometimes  break,  it  is'a  relief  to  feel  yourself  safe  on  the 
other  side,  especially  when  the  river  runs  some  forty  feet  below  with  a 
rapidity  which  would  defy  the  most  expert  swimmer  to  extricate  himself. 
I  had  now  soon  occasion  to  bring  the  camera  into  requisition.  The  Sutlej 
here  flows  either  through  one  of  those  natural  channels  which  nature 
seems  to  have  provided  for  the  course  of  great  rivers,  or  in  the  lapse  of 
ages — who  shall  say  how  many  ? — it  has  worn  for  itself  a  remarkable 
passage  through  these  giant  hills.  It  is  here  almost  a  misnomer  to 
speak  of  the  “  banks”  of  the  Sutlej,  since,  while  the  mountains  do  occa¬ 
sionally  slope  down  more  or  less  gradually  to  the  river,  it  is  far  more 
common  to  find  the  rocks  rising  perpendicularly  from  the  water’s  edge. 
In  some  places  these  precipitous  walls  are  so  stupendous  as  to  stagger 
both  the  sense  and  imagination.  In  the  case  of  the  Eogee  Cliffs,  three 
miles  from  Chenee,  they  are  found  rising  to  the  enormous  height  of  5,000 
feet,  so  that  if  an  unfortunate  traveller,  venturing  on  the  precarious  path¬ 
way  which  runs  along  the  face  of  the  cliff  just  below  the  top,  should  miss 
Iris  footing,  or  the  planks  should  chance  to  give  way  (a  circumstance  more 
probable  than  otherwise),  he  would  have  nearly  a  mile  to  fall  before  his 
body  in  scattered  fragments  found  a  resting-place  in  the  river  below. 
With  scenery  like  this  it  is  very  difficult  to  deal  with  the  camera  :  it  is 
altogether  too  gigantic  and  stupendous  to  be  brought  within  the  limits 
imposed  on  photography.  Even  the  much-vaunted  “globe  lens”  would  find 
itself  unequal  to  extend  its  great  divergence  over  these  mighty  subjects, 
and  compress  their  rays  on  the  few  square  inches  of  a  collodion  plate. 
But  where  the  cliffs  do  not  rise  more  than  a  few  hundred  feet,  with  the 
river  rolling’  between  them,  they  form  admirable  subjects  for  the 
camera,  having  generally  fine  mountain  background.  The  grand  diffi¬ 
culty  I  had  to  contend  with  was  to  find  a  standing  place  for  tent  and 
camera,  and  also  to  get  sufficiently  near  the  river  to  bring  the  river  in  the 
foreground,  since  these  grand  mountain  gorges  lose  half  their  effect  if  not 
taken  from  below  and  as  near  as  possible  to  the  water’s  edge.  The  track 
by  which  I  endeavoured  to  follow  the  course  of  the  river  ran  chiefly 
along  the  tops  of  precipices  far  above  it,  and  but  seldom  did  it  make  a 
sudden  descent  to  keep  the  river  company.  But  my  anxiety  to  get  views 
of  some  of  these  fine  combinations  of  rocks  and  water  often  induced  me 
to  leave  the  regular  track,  and  put  myself  and  instruments  in  the  greatest 
danger  by  attempting  an  abrupt  descent  to  some  spot  below  indicated  by 
the  eye  as  likely  to  command  a  fine  picture.  Though  this  was  only 
accomplished  with  immense  difficulty,  sundry  bruises,  and  great  personal 
fatigue  under  a  scorching  sun,  I  was  in  every  instance  rewarded,  always 
returning  with  pictures  which  the  more  contented  gazer  from  above 
would  scarcely  believe  obtainable.  But  this  toiling  was  almost  too  much 
for  me,  and,  I  must  confess,  it  at  the  time  greatly  outweighed  the  plea¬ 
sure  ;  and,  were  it  not  for  the  satisfaction  one  afterwards  feels  in  the 
possession  of  a  good  negative  of  a  difficult  picture,  and  in  looking  back  to 
enterprises  the  difficulties  and  trials  of  which  are  no  longer  felt,  one 
should  not  often  attempt  such  an  excursion  as  that  I  had  undertaken. 

I  his  reminds  me  of  some  remarks  of  Harriet  Martineau’s — which  I  met 
with  a  short  time  since— on  the  toil  and  study  of  the  modern  artist;  and, 
as  they  strike  me  as  being  applicable  to  the  photographer  as  well  as  the 
painter,  I  will  here  quote  them: — “At  present,”  she  observes,  “the 
minute  study  of  nature  (which  will  enrich  art  hereafter  as  much  as  it 
seems  to  impoverish  it  now)  imposes  severe  labour  of  body  and  mind.  To 
become  a  painter  in  any  style  at  present  requires  strength  and  hardihood  of 
the  bodily,  as  persistence  and  endurance  in  the  mental,  frame.  It  is  one 
thing  to  ho  m  bed  till  noon  in  a  ‘  simmering’  state  of  thought  or  gazing 
at  visionary  scones,  and  another  to  be  abroad  at  daybreak,  studying  the 
earth  and  sky,  and  each  day  for  a  lifetime  some  new  feature  or  fresh  pro - 
c  net  ot  nature.  It  is  one  thing  to  represent  historical  tragedy  in  painting 
by  means  of  established  symbols  as  accessories,  and  quite  another  to  go 
to  the  actual  scene,  and  in  suffering  and  privation,  with  labour  and 
anxiety  under  an  eastern  sun,  or  an  ocean  hurricane,  investigate  what 
nature  has  there  to  express,  and  how  she  there  expresses  it.” 

.During  the  three _ weeks  I  was  thus  exploring  the  Sutlej,  I  was  most 
unfortunate  in  having  to  contend  every  day  after  ten  o’clock  with  a 
hurricane  of  wind,  and  its  concomitants,  sand  and  dust.  Though  probably 
still  enough  in  other  places,  the  wind  rushed  with  such  violence  through 
these  narrow  defiles  that  I  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  keeping  tent  and 
camera  from  blowing  over.  Fortunately  there  were  not  many  trees,  or  I 
could  not  have  worked  at  all.  On  one  occasion  I  waited  six  davs  rather 
than  leave  two  remarkably  fine  pictures,  or  take  them  under  unfavourable 
circumstances. 

A  peculiarity  in  the  bath  I  was  working  with  deserves  to  be  mentioned. 

pnnh  ?  •  J  Jad  made  UP  two  new  bath  solutions  of  eighty  ounces 

each  with  distilled  water,  which  I  carried  in  water-tight  glass  baths. 

f  rpdtb  fWantei  t0  "f®  ?ne  some  days  after,  on  opening  the  box  I  discov- 
that  all  the  solutions  had  escaped,  owing  to  the  baths  not  being 


properly  fitted.  Having  no  distilled  water  with  me,  this  placed  me  in  a 
very  awkard  fix;  so  I  proceeded  to  test  the  water  of  the  hills,  and  to  my 
surprise  and  delight  found  it  entirely  free  from  carbonate  and  sulphate  of 
lime  and  organic  matter.  I  at  once  made  another  bath  with  it,  and  found 
that  it  not  only  worked  remarkably  well,  but  that  it  had  a  peculiar  apti¬ 
tude  for  rendering  clouds.  When  clouds  are  distinctly  marked  and  present 
strong  contrasts,  as  near  sunrise  or  sunset,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting 
them,  but  it  is  otherwise  when  they  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the 
colour  of  the  sky  itself.  But  with  this  bath,  even  with  12X10  plates, 
requiring  from  fifteen  to  thirty-five  seconds’  exposure,  whenever  there 
was  the  slightest  trace  of  cloud  it  was  always  to  be  found  in  the  nega¬ 
tive;  and  I  was  thereby  enabled  to  get  some  nice  effects  of  clouds  and 
mists  rolling  about  the  tops  of  the  mountains.  And  even  when  no  clouds 
existed,  and  the  sky  was  nothing  but  a  stainless  arch  of  blue,  I  never 
with  this  bath  got  anything  like  hardness,  but  a  beautiful  semi-opacity, 
which,  when  printed,  left  the  sky  and  the  rest  of  the  picture  “one  harmo¬ 
nious  whole.”  I  always  use  iron  development.  J 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 

Paris,  January  25,  1864. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Exhibition  at  Florence,  in  1862,  in  which  pho¬ 
tography  was  worthily  represented,  Signor  Borlinetto,  a  professor  of  the 
University  of  Padua,  received  a  medal  from  the  jury  “  for  a  process  by 
means  of  which  he  obtained  pictures  cheaper  and  more  durable  than  those 
theretofore  produced.”  The  jury  advised  the  author  to  publish  his 
method ;  but  Signor  Borlinetto,  wishing  to  improve  it,  continued  his  ex¬ 
periments.  He  now  believes  them  complete,  and  has  sent  us  a  commu¬ 
nication  on  the  subject. 

The  method  in  question  is  based  on  the  fact  discovered  by  Herschel 
that  citrate  of  iron  is  modified  by  light,  and  that  the  image  thereby  ob¬ 
tained  takes  a  deeper  colour  if  it  be  afterwards  treated  with  nitrate  of 
silver.  Oxalate  of  iron  and  tartrate  of  iron  are  in  the  same  case  as  the 
citrate  ;  but  the  author’s  experiments  have  shown  him  that  the  treatment 
with  nitrate  of  silver  alone  does  not  give  the  expected  results. 

The  operation  is  as  follows : — First  prepare  a  solution  composed  of 
oxalic  acid  3  drachms,  distilled  water  18  drachms,  to  which  add  carbonate 
of  iron  6  drachms,  and  mix  by  shaking.  The  solution  must  be  allowed  to 
settle  for  several  days.  Then  prepare  another  solution — citric  acid  1 
drachm,  distilled  water  6  drachms,  carbonate  of  iron  3  drachms.  After 
shaking  allow  this  also  to  settle.  -The  two  solutions  must  be  decanted, 
and  into  10  drachms  of  the  first  you  pour  half  a  drachm  of  the  second. 
Now  pour  a  few  drops  of  the  mixture  upon  a  tuft  of  cotton,  which  you 
pass  rapidly  over  the  surface  of  a  sheet  of  good  writing  paper.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  sheet  is  thoroughly  dry  and  may  be  employed  in  sunlight. 
The  duration  of  the  exposure  is  about  the  same  as  for  the  ordinary  pro¬ 
cesses  ;  in  the  shade,  it  is  four  or  five  times  longer.  The  picture  is 
developed  rapidly  with  the  following  solution : — Ordinary  alcohol  30 
drachms,  nitrate  of  silver  1  drachm.  In  this  bath  the  image  takes  a 
fine  dark  colour.  Being  withdrawn  and  dried,  it  is  plunged  into  a  solu¬ 
tion  formed  of  citric  acid  1  drachm,  distilled  water  10  drachms.  The 
solution  improves  with  age. 

To  obtain  uniform  coloration  the  bath  must  be  agitated,  and  the 
pictures  washed  in  very  pure  water.  They  are  also  plunged  into  a  weak 
solution  of  ammonia,  and  left  there  for  a  couple  of  minutes.  Then  being 
again  washed  and  dried  they  are,  according  to  the  author,  unalterable. 
The  proeess  is  equally  applicable  to  cloth,  silk,  cotton,  &c. 

When  the  solution  of  citrate  of  iron  alone  is  employed  for  the  operation, 
the  image  developed  with  nitrate  of  silver  takes  a  fine  red  colour.  If 
tartrate  of  iron  is  employed,  the  image  is  developed  rapidly  with  the 
alcoholic  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Dry,  it  ceases  to  be  visible,  but 
soon  regains  its  vigour  and  takes  a  very  intense  sepia  tint. 

One  of  the  establishments  at  Paris  most  interesting  to  visitors  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  Atelier  cle  Photo-sculpture.  Now  that  all  the  preliminary 
works  are  finished,  the  gallery  of  the  Boulevard  de  l’Etoile  may  be 
pointed  at  as  one  of  the  Parisian  wonders.  The  public  have  come  to 
know  the  ingenious  process,  and  the  inventor,  backed  by  a  rich  company, 
is  beginning  to  reap  the  fruit  of  his  labour.  The  bronze  and  ceramic 
manufacturers  have  understood  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this 
process  in  the  execution  of  models.  When,  in  our  days,  a  new  idea  is 
taken  up  for  industrial  purposes,  it  is  pushed  far  and  fast. 

A  few  days  back  M.  Lafon  de  Camarsac  showed  us  some  new  pictures 
upon  enamel  which  are  the  admiration  of  everyone.  In  truth  I  cannot 
say  whether  these  images  are  not  more  complete  than  those  obtained 
upon  paper  from  the  same  cliches.  They  have  in  fact  the  same  qualities 
as  to  modelage,  with  far  more  vigour  and  lustre. 

M.  Barenne,  a  photographer,  who  has  already  a  reputation  for  his 
graceful-portraits,  has  just  undertaken  a  publication  which  will  certainly 
meet  with  a  favourable  reception.  It  is  the  horse-racing  album — the  stud¬ 
book— with  photographic  illustrations.  All  the  horses  which  have  become 
celebrated  from  their  success  on  the  English  turf,  at  Longchamp,  or 
Chantilly,  and  in  steeple-chases,  will  therein  find  a  place.  By  the  side  of 
each  will  figure  the  gentleman  rider  or  the  jockey  who  has  shared  the 
honour  of  the  victory.  Already  several  winners  at  steeple-chases  have 
appeared :— Monsieur-de-la-Chapelle,  The  Colonel,  Church -Langton, 
Mon-Etoite,  Dollar,  Dewdrop,  Auricula,  Paddy,  Irish  Boy,  and  Harry. 
The  photographs  are  in  three  different  sizes,  from  water-colour  paintings 
by  M.  Lamy,  which  adds  a  further  attraction  to  the  special  interest  of 
the  book,  and  renders  it  an  eminently  artistic  work.  Ernest  Lacan. 
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Philadelphia,  Januarg  1th,  1864. 

Months  ago,  when,  in  one  of  my  letters  to  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,  I  spoke  in  praise  of  the  globe  lens  as  made  by  Harrison 
and  Schneitzer,  what  I  said  was  objected  to  (with  justice)  as  savour¬ 
ing  too  much  of  guess  work,  -  and  as  being  opinions  expressed  without  a 
full  knowledge  of  other  instruments.  I  determined  after  that  to  say  no 
more  on  the  subject  until  some  comparative  test  should  be  made  either 
by  myself  or  those  in  whose  opinion  I  have  the  utmost  confidence.  As  a 
rival  to  the  globe  lens,  we  have  in  America  a  lens  made  by  the  late  Mr. 
Fitz,  and  some  gentlemen  in  New  York  claim  for  it  many  advantages  over 
the  globe  lens.  We  have  heard,  too,  that  the  triplet  as  made  by  Mr. 
Dallmeyer  is  equally  good  or  even  better.  Mr.  Moran  has  procured 
several  instruments  by  the  latter  maker,  and  is  well  pleased  with  their 
working.  The  triplet  as  made  by  Mr.  Ross  we  know  nothing  of  in  this 
country,  but  have  supposed  that  it  is  the  same  in  principle  as  that  made 
by  Mr.  Dallmeyer. 

Messrs.  Graff,  Fassitt,  Moran,  and  Borda— with  an  earnest  desire  to 
ascertain  the  real  merits  of  each,  and  thus  to  judge  for  themselves  which 
kind  of  instrument  is  best  suited  for  landscape  photography— undertook 
the  careful  comparison  of  them.  They  procured  a  room  at  the  south-east 
corner  of  Walnut  and  Dock-street,  Philadelphia,  because,  from  it  they 
had  a  view  over  a  large  square  crossed  and  recrossed  by  railroad  tracks, 
with  the  exchange— a  large  white  marble  building  with  a  semi-circular 
front  and  surmounted  by  a  dome — in  the  centre,  and  to  the  right  and 
to  the  left  are  buildings  of  all  kinds,  while  up  Walnut-street  is  perspec¬ 
tive  of  a  mile  or  more.  No  better  site  could  have  been  selected  for  the 
purpose.  It  was  many  weeks  before  they  could  procure  all  the  instruments 
exactly  suited  to  the  experiments.  They  at  last,  through  Mr.  Charles 
W.  Hull,  of  New  York,  procured  a  Fitz  lens,  and  found  that  it  was 
almost  identical  in  equivalent  focus  with  Mr.  Moran’ s  eight  inches  back  focus 
globe  lens.  They  also  procured  from  Mr.  Bates  a  No.  1  triplet,  which  is 
identical  in  equivalent  focus  with  a  six  inches  back  globe  lens  of  Mr. 
Fassitt’ s.  Mr.  Moran  also  has  a  similar  instrument. 

In  order  to  ensure  the  most  perfect  fairness  of  the  test,  they  deter¬ 
mined  to  repeat  them  from  day  to  day— to  use  in  each  set  of  experiments 
the  same  collodion,  same  bath,  same  exposure,  same  developer,  and 
same  size  of  stop.  The  bath  used  was  a  very  large  one,  which  enabled 
them  to  use  plates  large  enough  to  secure  the  circles  of  illumination  of 
each  instrument.  They  had  also  the  quick- working  lenses  said  to  have 
been  made  to  suit  the  wants  of  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Aberdeen,  and  the  Dall¬ 
meyer  stereoscopic  lenses.  These  were  tried  against  the  shorter-focussed 
globe  lenses. 

The  experiments  were  continued  through  many  days,  and  m  all  kinds 
of  weather  and  circumstances  of  light  and  shade. 

The  report  made  by  these  gentlemen  was  last  night  read  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia,  and  prints  from  all  the  nega¬ 
tives  were  placed  on  the  file,  with  a  tabular  statement  of  the  experiments. 
This  report  is  characterised  by  a  modest  deference  to  the  opinions  and 
recorded  statements  of  others.  They  assume  no  dictatorial  tone  ;  but  in 
plain  and  concise  language  they  tell  the  story  of  their  labours,  and  in 
proof  of  their  statements  they  refer  to  the  work  as  shown  in  the  pile  of 
prints  on  the  table. 

The  above  gentlemen  report  that  the  Fitz  lens  does  not  include  quite  as 
o-reat  an  angle  as  the  globe  lens,  and  it  falls  short  of  the  globe  in  general 
definition — i.e,  it  falls  off  more  rapidly  towards  the  edge  of  the  circle  of 
illumination — so  that  it  is  no  improvement  over  the  globe  lens  in  any 
particular.  The  Dallmeyer  triplet,  compared  with  the  globe  of  the  same 
equivalent  focus,  shows  a  picture  which  they  consider  rather  more  crisp 
in  the  centre,  but  falling  off  very  much  towards  the  margin,  so  as  not  to 
bo  able  to  cut  so  large  and  so  generally  sharp  a  picture  as  that  by  the 
globe  lens ;  which  instrument  showed  a  greater  depth  of  focus  than  any 
of  the  other  instruments,  and  showed,  too,  much  less  of  what  has  been 
called  “  marginal  astigmation  ”  (but  which,  for  the  life  of  me,  I  can  see  no 
reason  should  not  be  expressed  in  plain  English  and  called  “want  of 
sharpness”)  at  the  edges.  The  pictures  taken  by  the  globe  lenses  are  cha¬ 
racterised  by  a  greater  degree  of  transparency  of  the  shadows,  the  time  of 
exposure  and  size  of  stop  being  the  same.  This  would  seem  to  show  that 
the  "lobe  lens  was,  if  anything,  the  quickest  worker.  In  comparison 
withb  the  Fitz  lens  this  difference  was  more  marked  than  with  the 

Dallmeyer  lens.  .  ,  .  ,  .  - 

The  exposures  were  generally  over  halt-a-mmute  m  each  set  ot  expe¬ 
riments  ;  but  when  the  experiments  were  completed,  as  a  test  of  the 
quickness  Mr.  Borda  took  a  series  of  pictures  with  the  two  and  a-half  and 
three  inches  back  focus  globe  lens,  giving  in  one  case  less  than  one 
second,  and  then  one,  two,  and  three  seconds’  exposure,  using  an  old  bath 
and  collodion  in  no  respect  proper  for  quick  work,  developing,  and  not 
using  any  means  of  strengthening.  This  series  is  really  wonderful. 
Such  good  definition  in  the  deepest  shadows,  and  the  short  blurr  (if  I  may 
use  the  term)  of  the  rapidly-moving  pedestrians  bearing  evidence  of  the 
shortness  of  the  exposures. 

They  recommend  the  triplet  as  much  the  most  portable  instrument  of 
any  of  those  tried. 

The  pictures  taken  during  these  experiments  show  no  evidence  of  a 
central  spirit  or  “  ghost  ”  in  the  work  of  any  of  the  instruments  ;  and  they 
dismiss  the  subject  of  “  ghosts”  in  very  few  words  as  a  personal  grievance 
to  those  haunted,  and  not  a  complaint  beyond  remedy.  The  report  has 
been  ordered  to  be  published,  and  is  even  now  in  the  printers’  hands.  As 
soon  as  a  copy  can  be  obtained  it  shall  be  forwarded  to  our  Editor. 


These  investigations  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  novel  but  rather  expen¬ 
sive  way  of  precipitating  silver  solutions.  When  ready  to  pack  up  and 
vacate  their  premises,  an  Irishman  in  attendance  on  them  precipitated 
the  contents  of  Mr.  Moran’s  large  bath  down  the  sink — a  rather  provoking 
termination  to  their  gratuitous  labours. 

I  should  say  that  in  the  test  of  the  lenses  above  mentioned  the  plates 
were  only  once  iiowed  with  developer,  and  in  no  case  was  any  second 
strengthening  resorted  to. 

Of  the  above-named  gentlemen  Mr.  Frederick  Graff  is  one  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents  of  our  Society.  He  is  an  engineer  by  profession,  formerly 
chief  engineer  of  the  Philadelphia  Water  Works.  Air.  Borda — so  well 
known  in  photographic  literature  as  the  enthusiastic  champion  of  dry  pho¬ 
tography — is  also  an  engineer,  and  has  earned  a  high  reputation  for  his 
skilful  engineering  in  connection  with  mines.  Mr.  F.  T.  Fassit,  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  “elegant  leisure,”  is  a  very  hard-working  man  so  far  as  photo¬ 
graphy  is  concerned,  and  one  who  spares  no  pains  in  his  search  after 
truth.  Mr.  J.  Moran  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  introduction  from 
— Yours,  &c.  Coleman  Sellers. 


William  Shakspeare. — In  anticipation  of  the  forthcoming  festivities 
in  honour  of  the  tercentenary  birthday  of  the  world’s  great  dramatist, 
Mr.  Samuel  Highley  has  made  arrangements  for  the  publication  of  a 
series  of  very  interesting  views  connected  with  the  principal  events  of 
Shakspeare’s  life,  from  the  negatives  of  Mr.  Ernest  Edwards,  viz. : — 1. 
View  of  Shakspeare’s  House  from  the  street. — 2.  Ditto  from  the  garden. — 
3.  Exterior,  shoving  room  in  which  Shakspeare  was  bom. — 4.  Interior  of 
Shakspeare’s  Birthroom. — 5.  Porch  of  Stratford  Church,  wherein  he  was 
christened. — 6.  East  enc^of  ditto. — 7.  The  Grammar  School,  ■whereat 
Shakspeare  was  educated. — 8.  Kitchen  or  Keeping  Room  in  Shakspeare’s 
House. — 9.  Ann  Hathaway’s  Cottage. — 10.  Charlecot  Hall,  the  residence 
of  Sir  Walter  Lucy,  the  scene  of  the  Poaching  Story. — 11.  The  Old 
Globe  Theatre,  from  an  authentic  picture. — 12.  Picture,  showing  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  stage  in  Shakspeare’s  time. — 13.  Old  House  in  Strat¬ 
ford,  shoving  the  condition  of  the  town  in  Shakspeare’s  time. — 14.  The 
excavations  at  New  Place  when  Shakspeare  died. — 15.  The  Monument 
in  the  Church  at  Stratford-upon-Avon. — 16.  The  Monument  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey. — 18.  Drop  scene,  containing  groups  of  the  characters 
from  his  most  celebrated  plays,  from  a  curious  design.  “  Take  him  all 
in  all,  we  ne’er  shall  look  upon  his  like  again.” 

United  States’  Sanitary  Commission. — At  the  [last  moment  we  are 
informed  that  a  grand  “Metropolitan  Fair”  connected  vlth  this  com¬ 
mission  (which  annually  saves  many  thousands  of  lives  in  connection 
with  the  army)  is  to  be  held  in  the  City  of  New  York  on  the  28th  March 
next.  Mr.  E.  Anthony,  our  esteemed  agent,  of  501,  Broadway,  New  York, 
is  appointed  one  of  the  Committee,  and  he  solicits  contributions  from 
photographers  in  this  country.  Mr.  Anthony  has  requested  us  to  notify 
this  fact,  through  our  columns,  to  the  leading  photographers  and  photo¬ 
graphic  publishers  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  necessary  that  all  con¬ 
tributions  to  this  truly  humane  object  (addressed  to  Mr.  Anthony,  as 
above)  should  be  dispatched  from  Liverpool  on  or  before  March  5th.;  It 
is  expected,  we  believe,  that  the  European  Express  Company  will  convey 
such  contributions  to  New  York  free  of  charge.  We  trust  it  will  not  be 
forgotten  that  Mr.  Anthony  sent  a  noble  contribution  last  year  to  the 
Lancashire  Relief  Fund.  Mr.  John  Atkinson,  37,  Manchester  Street, 
Liverpool,  will  gladly  take  charge  of  and  forward  such  articles  as  may 
be  sent  for  the  philanthropic  purpose  above  alluded  to. 


We  are  at  all  times  willing  to  assist  our  Correspondents  to 

THE  UTMOST  OF  OUR  ABILITY,  BUT  WE  CAN  ONLY  DO  SO  THROUGH  THE 

MEDIUM  OF  THE  JOURNAL.  We  CANNOT  GIVE  PRIVATE  REPLIES  EXCEPT 

TO  PERSONAL  FRIENDS. 

THE  MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Will  you  kindly  allow  me  space  in  your  next  Journal  to  make 
some  remarks  on  the  report  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  and  your  comments  thereon  r  There  is  a  very  important 
omission  in  the  report.  It  states  that  a  motion  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
Society  was  then  brought  forward,  proposed  by  myself  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  Nevill,  but  omits  what  was  of  the  most  importance — that  this  resolu¬ 
tion  was  unanimously  voted  by  the  Council  of  the  Society.  I  enclose 
you  the  circular  convening  the  meeting.  You  will  see  it  is  as  I  state ; 
and  I  may  add  that  the  Council  meeting,  at  which  the  subject  was  care¬ 
fully  discussed  and  the  resolution  passed  without  a  dissentient,  was  a 
very  full  one — one  member  only,  I  believe,  being  absent. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  members  who  were  not  present  at  the  last  meet¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  for  the  readers  of  this  Journal,  I  will  lay  before  you  as 
briefly  as  I  can  the  facts  of  the  case.  Before  the  present  Photographic 
Society  was  in  existence  I  and  one  or  two  others  formed  a  photographic 
section  in  conjunction  with  the  chemical  section  of  the  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society.  We  found  this  did  hot  work  well.  The  chemists 
were  always  suggesting  experiments,  such  as  exposing  iodised  collodion 
to  light,  evaporating  to  dryness  and  then  analysing  the  product,  &c.,  &c. — 
very  interesting,  no  doubt,  to  chemists,  but  photographers  naturally  d 
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sired  to  make  other  and  better  use  of  their  collodion  and  their  time.  We 
were  too  few  in  number  to  form  a  separate  section ;  and?  the  rules  of  the 
Society  necessitating  members  of  sections  being  members  ol  the  Parent 
Society,  thereby  involving  a  large  subscription,  determined  us  to  form  an 
independent  society.  Shortly  after  its  formation  we  obtained  the  gratui¬ 
tous  use  of  the  rooms  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  the 
construction  of  the  trust  deed  preventing  any  charge  being  made.  I  his 
use  of  the  rooms  has  led  other  societies  to  solicit  the  same  privilege,  and 
they  have  quoted  our  Society  as  a  precedent.  The  Literary  and  Philo¬ 
sophical  Society  have  consequently  been  obliged  to  withdraw,  their  grant 
after  June  next ;  but  they  have  at  the  same  time  considered  with  approval 
some  alterations  in  their  rules,  by  which  members  may  be  admitted  to 
the  sections  without  having  to  be  elected  members  of  the  Parent  Society, 
and  at  a  small  subscription.  This  will  fully  meet  the  difficulties  which 
stood  in  the  way  of  a  photographic  section.  The  rooms  are  central,  con¬ 
venient,  and  most  comfortable  ;  the  scientific  library  one  of  the  first  in 
the  kingdom.  It  has  therefore  been  decided  by  all  the  oldest  members 
to  remain  where  we  are,  and  carry,  on  the  work  of  .the  Society  with  the 
energy  which  has  always  characterised  it.  There  is  the  example  of  the 
microscopic  section  to  prove  that  a  section  can  work  as  well  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  society.  Upon  reflection  you  will  see  this  must  he  the  case;  for, 
while  the  section  enjoys  the  many  advantages  derived  from  the  Parent 
Society,  it  maintains  by  self-government  its  complete  independence  as 
perfectly  as  if  it  were  a  separate  body. 

From  forty  to  fifty  of  our  members,  we  are  assured,  will  remain ;  and 
if  the  others  decide  to  leave  us  and  form  an  independent  society,  we  shall 
wish  them  success  in  every  way,  and  hope  they  will  strive  with  ns  whd 
can  most  advance  the  study  and  practice  of  photography.  —  1  am 
yours,  &c.,  JOSEPH  SIDEBOTHAM. 

Manchester,  January  2Qth,  1864. 

TABLE,  SHOWING  THE  POINT  OF  THE  COMPASS  AT  WHICH 
THE  SUN  RISES,  FOR  LONDON,  EDINBURGH,  AND  DUBLIN. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Annexed  I  send  you  a  table  of  the  place  of  the  sun’s  rising, 
reckoned  in  degrees  of  a  circle  north  and  south  of  east.  For  the  setting 
it  is  only  necessary  to  substitute  west  for  east,  so  that  it  would  De 
occupying  more  room  than  it  is  worth  to  put  it  in.  If  you  think  the 
table  worthy  a  place  in  your  valuable  Journal,  and  if  none  of  your 
correspondents  should  send  a  better,  I  think  it  will  answer  the  purposes 
of  “An  Amateur.”  Wishing  the  Journal  (of  which  I  have  three  vols.) 
every  success,  and  hoping  it  will  soon  appear  weekly, — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

January  18 th,  1864.  R.  C.  JOHNSON. 
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sensitised  with  a  30-grain  solution  of  aceto-nitrate  of  silver,  and 
developed  with  gallic  acid. 

The  sensitiveness  in  each  caso  is  about  the  same ;  in  fact  I  have 
obtained  excellent  results  from  each  process.  I  have,  however,  met  with 
a  trouble  lately  in  the  shape  of  small  red  specks,  as  for  instance  in  the 
portion  marked  1.  I  am  totally  unable  to  account  for  them.  The  paper  is 

French,  and  bought  of - .  Two  sheets  out  of  three  are  spoilt  by 

the  specks,  which  do  not  show  until  development.  They  occur  more 
often  with  process  No.  1,  although  the  others  are  liable  to  it.  I  have 
fancied  that  the  paper  must  he  damaged  in  some  way  or  another.  I 
have  also  enclosed  other  portions  of  an  enlargement  in  which  the  defect 
is  more  plainly  seen. 

Any  suggestions  of  yours  for  the  removal  or  cause  of  the  specks  will 
greatly  oblige. — I  am,  sir,  yours,  &c.,  F.  BRANSCOMBE. 

January  23rd,  1864. 

[The  spots  of  which  you  complain  are  due  to  very  minute  particles  of 
some  opaque  substance  in  the  pulp  of  the  paper,  as  we  have  verified  by 
saturating  the  paper  with  water  and  then  submitting  it  to  microscopic 
examination,  the  particles  being  but  rarely  visible  by  reflected  light, 
though  easily  seen  when  viewed  by  transparence.  We  have  little  doubt 
that  they  are  of  a  metallic  nature,  probably  derived  from  the  machinery 
used  to  tear  up  the  rags  ;  and  the  larger  the  spot  the  larger  also  we  find 
the  opaque  nucleus  which  gives  rise  to  it.  You  had  better  discard  this 
paper  altogether  and  try  one  of  English  manufacture — for  instance, 
Hollingworth’s.  If  you  find  a  sampleHhat  is  free  from  defects — as  we 
have  reason  to  expect  you  may — you  had  better  lay  in  a  stock  of  it,  as 
the  paper  made  at  any  one  time  is  apt  to  be  of  the  same  nature  through- 
out. — Ed.]  . 

TOUCHING  SUNDRY  SOLUTIONS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — (1)  I  have  spoiled  a  nitrate  hath  (iodised  hut  never  used)  by 
accidentally  introducing  a  large  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda.  I  there¬ 
fore  precipitated  the  whole,  and  treated  the  resulting  yellow  carbonate  of 
silver  (I  presume)  with  nitric  acid,  which  first  dissolved  it,  and  then 
threw  down  a  greyish  deposit,  soluble  in  water.  Is  this  nitrate  of  silver  ? 
and  is  it  fit  to  use  (when  re-crystallised)  ?  or,  will  the  small  amount  of 
iodide  of  silver  of  the  bath  (which  seems  to  have  disappeared)  he  any 
objection  to  its  use  P 

(2)  The  Photographic  Neivs  Almanac,  page  30,  recommends  for  a 
nitrate  hath  three  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  to  each  ounce  (35  grains 
nitrate  of  silver)  of  solution.  Surely  this  is  a  frightful  waste  of  silver. 

(3)  In  carrying  out  your  directions  for  making  chloride  of  gold,  I  find 
that  a  considerable  surplus  of  gold  remains  in  the  filter  after  the  double 
salt  of  gold  has  passed  through,  perhaps  owing  to  a  delay  in  filtering 
after  neutralising ;  this  I  redissolve  in  nitro -muriatic  acid,  and  then 
precipitated  its  gold  by  sulphate  of  iron.  If  I  redissofre  this  (after 
washing)  in  acid,  may  I  add  it  to  the  double  salt  solution  of  gold 
already  made  ? 

(4)  Is  the  presence  of  a  little  copper  injurious  in  the  chloride  of  gold 

solution  ? — I  am,  sir,  yours,  &c.,  A  NEW  SUBSCRIBER. 

January  26,  1864. 

[1.  Carbonate  of  silver  should  he  white,  and  not  yellow ;  no  doubt  the 
iodide  of  silver  gave  it  this  appearance.  Carbonate  of  silver  dissolved  in 
nitric  acid  results  in  nitrate  of  silver,  which  is  fit  for  use.  What  your 
greyish  deposit  soluble  in  water  could  have  been  we  are  at  a  loss  to  "con¬ 
jecture. — 2.  Very  unneccessary  waste. — 3.  If  the  directions  are  carefully 
followed  you  will  find  scarcely  any  overplus  of  gold  left  in  the  filter ; 
read  them  again,  and  you  will  find  that  provision  is  made  for  washing 
this  out.  4.  Not  if  the  quantity  he  small. — Ed.] 


This  table,  which  contains  the  place  of  the  sun’s  rising  reckoned  in 
degrees  north  and  south  of  the  east  point  of  the  compass,  is  quite  suffi¬ 
cient  for  all  practical  purposes,  as  it  is  self-evident  that  the  sun  must  set 
just  as  many  degrees  above  or  below  west  as  it  rises  above  or  below  east. 

DIFFICULTIES  IN  ENLARGING. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — The  enclosed  is  an  enlargement  from  a  small  negative.  It  was 
done  on  a  dark  day,  and  is  much  under-exposed,  the  object  being  to  test 
which  was  the  best  of  three  processes.  The  portion  marked  No.  1  was 
prepared  with  24  grains  iodide  of  potassium  and  1  grain  cyanide  of  potas¬ 
sium  ;  No.  2  with  24  grains  iodide  of  potassium  alone ;  No.  3  with  16,  grains 
of  iodide  and  8  grains  of  bromide  of  potassium  to  the  ounce  of  water 


WASHING  PAPER  PROOFS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — The  following  simple  and  not  very  troublesome  method  of  wash¬ 
ing  photographic  prints  may  he  useful  to  some  of  your  readers  who  com¬ 
plain  of  yellow  marks  on  their  pictures : — 

On  taking  the  print  from  the  fixing-bath,  place  it  upon  a  smooth  slab 
of  wood  and  put  it  in  a  slanting  position  under  a  tap  ;  then,  with  a  roller 
(which  may  he  got  at  most  photographic  depots)  covered  with  spongio 
pilene,  well  rub  first  one  side  of  the  paper  and  then  the  other  while  the 
water  is  running.  Take  the  print  from  the  slab,  and  place  it  in  a  large 
dish  full  of  tepid  water.  Do  not  put  too  many  prints  into  the  same  dish, 
and  move  them  occasionally,  so  as  to  prevent  their  sticking  together. 
Change  the  water  as  usual,  sLx  or  eight  times,  and  each  time,  when  you 
have  poured  off  the  water  from  the  dish,  allow  the  dish  to  rest  for  a  few 
minutes  against  the  side  of  the  sink,  with  the  prints  adhering  to  the 
vessel,  in  such  a  position  that  the  water  may  drain  off.  Apply  the  roller 
again  as  before  to  each  quint,  place  them  for  a  short  time  between  loose 
folds  of  blotting-paper,  and  then  hang  them  up  to  dry.  Two  or  three 
hours’  washing,  if  done  carefully,  is  quite  enough.  A  long-  soakin°-  is 
apt  to  impair  the  brilliancy  of  the  picture. 

Since  I  have  adopted  this  method  of  washing  my  prints  (about  two 
years  ago)  I  am  not  aware  of  having  had  a  single  failure  from  insufficient 
removal  of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

Can  you,  or  any  of  your  readers,  explain  the  cause  of  the  blistering 
of  the  albumenised  “ Rive"  paper  in  the  fixing  hath,  and  suggest  any 
way  of  preventing  or  remedying  it  ?  It  certainly  (in  my  case  aUeast)  is 
not  occasioned  by  too  much  carbonate  of  soda,  for  I  never  used  it  in  the 
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fixing  bath,  and  only  use  a  minute  quantity  in  the  toning  bath,  when  the 
chloride  of  gold  is  more  than  usually  acid.  It  is  a  great  nuisance ;  for 
though  the  small  blisters  generally  subside,  the  larger  ones  frequently 
break  and  spoil  the  print. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  E.  G. 

20 th  January ,  1864. 

[We  believe  the  cause  of  the  blisters  to  exist  in  the  irregular  sizing  of 
the  paper  when  being  manufactured,  some  portions  of  the  sheet  being- 
more  permeable  to  water  than  other  portions.  We  imagine  that  where  a 
quantity  of  this  defective  paper  is  in  stock,  the  plan  that  appears  to  offer 
the  best  chance  of  remedy  is  to  give  each  sheet  of  paper  a  coating  of 
starch  on  the  back  prior  to  sensitising. — Ed.] 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Publisher  regrets  to  say  that  he  has  been  compelled  to  omit  several 
Advertisements  for  want  of  room. 

C.  F. — Received. 

E.  T. — We  simply  laugh  at  such  absurdities.  See  reply  to  “  Weak  Bath.” 

M. — Declined  with  thanks.  The  matter  is  not  of  sufficient  general  interest. 

C.  Cooper. — We  believe  that  a  letter  addressed  “M.  Dagron,  Opticien,” 

Paris,  will  find  him. 

C.  L.  B. — We  are  sorry  to  find  that  in  the  names  published  as  donors  one 
or  two  typical  errors  have  occurred. 

Rupert.  —  Press  of  other  matter  has  compelled  us  to  allow  the  article  to 
stand  over  for  some  months,  during  which  time  it  has  been  “  in  type.” 

Binocular. — Your  lenses  should  be  about  three  inches  or  three  and  a-half- 
inches  apart — not  more.  There  is  nothing  further  to  attend  to  in  this  matter. 

K.  B. — We  prefer  iodide  of  cadmium.  Iodide  of  potassium,  with  some 
kinds  of  collodion,  is  a  more  sensitive  agent ;  but  the  sensitiveness  goes  off 
more  rapidly. 

F.  — 1-  See  notice  in  our  1st  January  number  of  the  present  volume.  2. 
We  will  try  and  do  what  you  desire.  3.  See  reply  to  “  J.  A.  L.”  4,  For  albu- 
menising  foreign  paper  is  mostly  preferred,  on  account  of  a  vegetable  size 
being  used  in  its  manufacture. 

St.  Honan’s. —  1.  The  dealer  you  name  is  not  a  maker  at  all ;  and  the  price 
of  the  lens  you  specify  is  quite  inadequate  to  procure  anything  but  a  very  in¬ 
ferior  article.  2.  We  will  forward  the  query  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  : 
we  are  unable  to  reply  from  our  own  knowledge.  3.  About  eight  shillings, 
but  we  are  not  quite  sure  of  the  exact  sum. 

A.  R.—  1.  Your  choice  is  a  good  one.  2.  We  prefer  the  same  as  No.  1,  but 
both  arc  good.  3.  With  regard  to  a  rolling  machine  there  are  opposing  advantages 
in  those  kinds  you  specify.  The  glasses  are  certainly  not  liable  to  rust,  but  we 
should  presume  they  may  he  liable  to  scratch  easily :  our  experience  with 
those  instruments  is,  however,  limited.  4.  Oxide  of  silver  is  indispensable  for 
the  purpose,  in  some  form  or  other  ;  that  is  to  say,  you  may  add  a  little  ammo¬ 
nia,  and  thus  form  the  oxide  at  the  expense  of  the  hath  itself,  but  the  addition 
of  the  oxide,  as  recommended,  is  preferable.  It  will  not  require  re-iodising. 
5.  See  reply  to  “  J,  A.  L.” 


W.  S.  (Belper),  and  Photo. — Received  as  we  were  going  to  press:  replies 
in  our  next. 

Amateur  (Bourne). — Why  do  you  call  your  lens  “  a  good  French  one  ” 
if  you  cannot  obtain  better  definition  than  that  displayed  in  your  specimen  ? 
We  should  apply  a  different  adjective.  You  would  no  doubt  obtain  better 
definition  with  No.  1,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  better  iliun 
No.  2  ;  but  if  you  can  afford  the  expense  you  might  obtain  one  better  than 
either. 

P.  Constable. — Your  note  was  received  one  day  too  late  for  reply  in  our  last 
number.  You  should  find  a  deposit  of  silver  in  your  bottle  which  ought  to 
dissolve  in  dilute  nitric  acid ;  but,  as  there  may  be  some  contamination  from 
decomposed  organic  matter,  your  best  plan  will  be  to  place  it  in  a  small  cruci¬ 
ble  made  red  hot  in  a  coke  fire,  and  then  treat  it  with  nitric  acid  after  it  has 
been  subjected  to  considerable  heat  and  allowed  to  cool. 

Lone  One. — The  difficulty  in  copying  by  means  of  photography  portraits  in 
oil  colours  is  not  not  so  much  that  of  the  influence  of  colour — though  that 
sometimes  interposes  a  check — as  that  of  flic  touch  of  the  artist.  Where  tho 
paint  is  laid  on  in  rough  patches  these  cast  shadows,  which  arc  faithfully 
reproduced  in  the  photograph.  The  best  plan  we  know  of  to  remedy  this  kind 
of  defect  is  to  illuminate  the  painting  with  a  pretty  strong  light,  having  a 
mirror  on  the  side  of  the  painting  opposite  to  the  source  of  light,  and  reflecting 
the  light  from  the  mirror  on  to  tho  painting.  The  cross  lights,  if  cleverly 
managed,  will  destroy  the  cast  shadows. 

R.  Jones. — The  answer  which  you  quote  was  not  in  reply  to  a  case  quite 
parallel  with  your  own,  though  like  it  in  the  particular  which  you  mention. 
What  we  should  have  arranged  for  our  other  correspondent  might  or  might  not 
he  suitable  to  your  requirements;  but  until  we  are  further  informed  thereof 
we  abstain  from  naming  a  teacher.  Are  you  deficient  in  tho  photographic 
manipulation  or  in  tho  artistic  quatities  ?  Send  us  a  few  of  your  specimens 
numbered  and  we  will  point  out  the  defects,  and  then  advise  you  what  to  do, 
?r  to  whom  to  apply  for  instruction.  We  will  retain  your  addressed  envelope 
for  the  purpose. 

J.  A.  L.  (Bath). — 1.  The  addition  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  the  printing  bath  is 
one  of  those  absurdities  in  which  unscientific  photographers  alone  indulge  : 
prima  facie,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  advantage  in  it.  We  can,  however,  un¬ 
derstand  the  trial  of  such  a  mixture  by  a  non-chemical  hand,  and  his  fancying 
some  advantage  to  be  gained  thereby  ;  but  how  any  man  having  pretensions 
to  scientific  acquirements  can  repeat  such  an  experiment  more  titan  once  is 
beyond  our  comprehension.  2.  The  use  of  a  60  or  70-grain-to-the-ounee. 
of- water  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  for  sensitising  collodionised  plates  would 
probably  render  them  more  sensitive,  but  at  the  same  time  make  them  moro 
uncertain  and  troublesome  to  manipulate. 

J.  T.  C. — Metallic  zinc  reduces  the  salts  of  silver,  hence  its  use  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  you  name  might  produce  stains ;  but,  on  reflection,  we  are  not  so  sure  that 
it  is  inadmissible,  as  all  the  soluble  silver  salt  ought  to  he  removed  before  the 
prints  come  in  contact  with  the  zinc,  and  we  should  almost  deem  it  worth  a 
trial.  The  snowy  effect  to  which  you  refer,  and  which  is  manifested  in  the 
specimens  you  send,  is  due  in  one  instance  certainly — and  probably  in  both— 
to  under-exposure  of  the  negative,  no  matter  what  length  of  time  the  exposure 
occupied  ;  hut.  sometimes,  when  there  has  been  a  sufficient  exposure,  the  same 
defect  may  be  produced  by  injudicious  intensification — prolonged  development 
beyond  what  is  necessary  to  bring  out  the  whole  of  the  details  with  proper 
gradation. 

Weak.  Bath. — If  yon  have  anything  new  in  the  shape  of  facts  to  bring 
forward  we  will  willingly  insert  your  letter ;  but  if  you  only  desire  to  re¬ 
cord  your  opinion  that  as  good  proofs  can  he  obtained  by  means  of  a  30-grain 
nitrate  of  silver  bath  as  bv  one  of  90  grains,  as  we  are  not  aware  that  any  one 
disputes  the  proposition '  we  cannot  perceive  any  advantage  in  insisting  upon 
it.  Your  deduction  from  such  an  admission  is  altogether  fallacious.  You  say 
that  a  30-grain  bath  must  he  more  economical  than  a  stronger  one — we  know 
that  it  is  not  so  ;  prove  this  to  be  an  error,  and  we  will  readily  give  you  the 
means  of  publishing  your  proof.  Start  with  a  given  quantity  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  make  your  weak  solution,  and  produce  from  it  as  many  positive  pictures 
with  any  given  negative  as  yon  can  until  you  can  get  no  more,  then  see  how 
much  silver  salt  you  have  left.  Next  take  an  equal  quantity  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver,  making  it  into  a  stronger  bath,  and  proceed  as  before.  And,  lastly, 
compare  the  results.  We  know  what  they  will  be. 
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MOKE  ABOUT  GLASS  BOOMS. 

We  liave  before  us  several  communications  in  wliicli  the  writers 
seek  information  relative  to  the  construction  of  glass  operating- 
rooms, — some  specifying  one  peculiarity  and  some  another  as 
desiderata.  We  have  consecpiently  again  taken  the  subject  into  care¬ 
ful  consideration,  and  propose  to  describe  a  form  that  we  have  reason 
to  believe  will  meet  the  requirements  of  several  if  not  all  of  our 
correspondents  on  this  question — including  one  to  whom  we  replied 
briefly  in  our  last  issue,  who  required  to  guard  against  the  inconve¬ 
niences  arising  from  heavy  falls  of  snow,  as  he  is  located  in  Canada. 
Another,  Avliose  case  we  now  endeavour  to  meet,  dates  from  the  same 
colony ;  and,  though  this  correspondent  does  not  say  anything  about 
snow  in  his  letter,  as  a  matter  of  course  he  also  will  have  to  con¬ 
tend  against  this  photographic  enemy. 

In  our  last  we  were  discussing  certain  questions  relative  to  lighting 
the  sitter  in  the  best  manner,  and  we  propose  to  arrange  a  form  of 
studio  that  will  enable  operators  to  illuminate  their  subject  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  article  to  which  we 
make  allusion,  at  the  same  time  being  well  adapted  for  a  southern 
aspect,  and  not  liable  to  be  put  liors  dc  combat  by  a  fall  of  snow.  It 
will  be  found  that  a  development  of  the  idea  involved  in  Mr.  Rej- 
lander’s  studio  will  meet  all  requirements,  and,  as  the  quantity  of 
glass  employed  is  but  moderate,  we  do  not  expect  that  the  struc¬ 
ture  would  be  at  all  costly. 

The  following  rough  figures  will  readily  explain  our  plan— fig.  1 
being  a  ground  plan,  Jig.  2  a  side  elevation,  and  Jig.  3  a  front 
elevation  of  the  building. 

FIG.  i. 


GROUND  ULAN. 


FIG.  2, 


FIG.  3. 


FRONT  ELEVATION. 

It  will  be  at  once  perceived  that  no  part  of  the  plan  has  been 
adopted  without  a  definite  reason.  In  the  first  place,  by  having 
no  glass  at  all  in  the  roof  no  snow  can  lodge  upon  it,  nor  is 
there  any  place  upon  which  it  can  lodge  so  as  to  obstruct  the 
glass ;  for  the  gable  of  the  dark  portion  of  the  gallery  is  of  so 
high  a  pitch  that  the  snow  would  slide  off  as  soon  as  it  could  accu¬ 
mulate,  be  the  fall  never  so  heavy.  Secondly,  the  glazed  part  is  so 
placed  that  the  sitter  can  be  well  illuminated  from  either  side  at 
pleasure,  that  the  light  comes  from  a  direction  well  forward  but 
obliquely,  and  that  a  subordinate  front  light  can  be  introduced  when 
desirable,  this  being  also  hr  accordance  with  the  views  advocated  by 
Mr.  A.  H.  Wall  and  Mr.  Parker,  very  recently,  in  our  columns. 
Thirdly,  the  glazed  part  is  arranged  with  a  view  to  the  trans- 


mission  of  as  much,  and  the  reflection  of  as  little,  light  as  possible 
— a  matter  of  far  more  importance  than  most  operators  imagine. 
But  some  idea  of  its  importance  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that, 
in  photographs  of  landscape  views,  it  is  a  very  common  thing  to  find 
the  surface  of  a  sheet  of  water  represented  by  a  patch  of  white  paper, 
showing  the  intense  action  of  the  light  reflected  from  the  former ; 
and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  every  ray  of  light  reflected  is  so 
much  abstracted  from  what  would  otherwise  be  transmitted.  This 
is  no  mere  fanciful  speculation,  but  an  ascertained  and  well-known 
fact,  the  amount  of  reflection  and  refraction  depending  in  a  great 
measure  upon  the  obliquity  of  incidence  ;  and.  where  the  obliquity 
of  incidence  is  considerable,  the  quantity  of  light  is  further  diminished 
by  absorption  when  the  glass  has  any  perceptible  amount  of  colour, 
owing  to  the  greater  distance  through  which  it  has  to  travel.  We 
do  not,  however,  lay  much  stress  upon  this  last  consideration  ;  for  it 
has  been  shown  by  Air.  Grubb  that  the  actual  amount  of  absorption 
by  even  a  thick  piece  of  glass  is  inconsiderable  when  compared  with 
that  lost  by  reflection,  &c.,  at  the  surfaces. 

As  a  rule,  the  best  effects  of  illumination  in  taking  carte-de-visite 
portraits  are  obtained  when  the  light  falls  at  an  angle  of  about  30° 
of  obliquity  with  the  line  of  sight  and  'with  the  floor  of  the  room — 
that  is  to  say  of  that  inclination,  both  vertically  and  horizontally — 
while  it  is  but  rarely  if  ever  required  to  fall  at  an  angle  exceeding 
45° ;  consequently  the  vertical  direction  of  the  glazed  part  of  the 
room  is  favourable  to  the  downward  inclination,  and  the  slope  of  the 
side  windows  advantageous  in  connection  with  the  lateral  inclination. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  glazing  has  been  arranged  as  indicated 
in  the  figures. 

With  regard  to  blinds,  although  there  are  but  three  windows,  four 
dark  blinds  will  be  requisite  if  roller  blinds  are  employed,  in  order 
that  either  side  of  the  middle  window  may  be  obscured ;  but  if 
blinds  sliding  at  top  and  bottom  upon  brass  rods  be  used  three  will 
be  enough. 

The  dimensions  given  we  regard  as  a  minimum  for  convenience. 
Of  course  they  may  be  readily  increased  where  space  and  cost  are 
not  objects  of  importance ;  but  they  cannot  be  diminished  without 
detriment  to  efficiency1  A  length  of  twenty  feet  and  a  breadth  of 
twelve  feet  for  background  will  meet  all  requirements  of  most 
amateurs  and  many  professionals,  and  an  extreme  height  of  twelve 
feet  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  out  of  the  way.  The  breadth  of 
the  darker  part  of  the  gallery  is  six  feet  only,  its  length  ten  feet, 
height  at  the  eaves  six  feet,  and  in  the  centre  eleven  feet.  The 
light  part  of  the  gallery  would  be  twelve  feet  by  ten  but  for  two  of 
the  corners  being  cut  off  by  the  side  windows  :  its  height  hi  front  is 
twelve  feet,  sloping  down  to  seven  feet  at  back.  This  slope  is  perhaps 
greater  than  necessary,  as  snow  resting  on  that  part  of  the  edifice 
would  not  interfere  with  its  use.  All  except  the  glazed  parts  may  be 
constructed  of  wood  or  iron — the  roofing  of  slates  or  corrugated  iron, 
with  a  layer  of  felt  beneath.  A  dark  room  would  be  conveniently 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  darker  gallery,  with  access  by  a  door  from 
the  outside  as  well  as  by  one  from  the  studio.  A  small  side  window 
near  the  dark  room  would  be  an  advantage,  and  could  have  a  blind 
or  shutter  to  close  it  when  required  to  do  so.  Of  course  a  window  of 
yellow  glass  would  have  to  be  placed  somcwdiere  in  the  dark  room  ; 
but  as  its  direction  is  not  of  any  consequence  we  have  not  indicated 
it.  A  door  for  the  admission  of  sitters  would  be  best  situated  at  the 
side  of  the  broader  part  of  the  gallery,  and  a  fire-place  could  conve¬ 
niently  occupy  the  opposite  side  without  interfering  with  any  of  the 
necessary  operations  of  the  photographer. 

AYc  now’-  come  to  the  consideration  of  aspect,  and  we  should  select 
in  preference  a  northern  aspect  for  the  front  window,  or  as  near 
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thereto  as  circumstances  would  allow  ;  but,  if  this  be  not  attainable, 
we  should  prefer  a  direct  southern  aspect,  and  we  are  much  mistaken 
if  we  should  not  find  this  a  very  favourable  one  for  working.  Of 
course  in  this  case  we  should  require  the  assistance  of  white  blinds 
to  arrest  direct  sunshine ;  but  these  would  not  enable  us  to  forego 
the  use  of  the  dark  blinds  already  mentioned,  which  would  be 
still  requisite,  and  which  we  should  arrange,  in  preference,  to 
ran  upon  rods  at  top  and  bottom  of  the  windows.  The  white 
blinds  should  not  be  of  the  same  form,  but  somewhat  after  the 
style  known  as  Venetian.  Mr.  McLachlan,  of  Manchester,  has 
already  arranged  something  upon  this  principle,  but  we  have  not 
seen  it,  nor  do  we  understand  exactly  its  details,  so  that  our  plan 
may  or  may  not  be  similar;  we  have,  however,  no  doubt  of  its 
answering  the  purpose  intended.  Four  wooden  uprights  projecting 
a  few  inches  into  the  room  would  have  to  be  fixed  between  and  on 
each  extreme  of  the  glazed  portions.  This  would  allow  of  the  dark 
blinds  being  worked  behind  the  white  ones.  On  these  uprights,  at 
intervals  of  about  eleven  inches  apart,  rows  of  iron  staples  would 
have  to  be  fixed,  into  each  pair  of  which  the  projecting  ends  of  an 
oblong  wire  framework  might  work  as  upon  a  hinge.  These  wire 
frames  should  be  about  twelve  inches  vide,  and  as  long  as  the 
breadth  of  the  window  for  which  they  are  intended,  and  should  be 
covered  with  some  fine  blind-linen  or  calico  stretched  tightly  over 
them.  When  these  are  all  in  place  they  would  hang  down  like  so 
many  flaps,  just  overlapping  one  another  so  as  to  obscure  the  whole 
window ;  but  that  is  not  the  way  they  are  intended  to  remain  when 
in  use.  A  strong  cord  should  be  attached  to  the  lower  ends  of  each 
flap,  and,  passing  to  the  ceiling  through  a  pulley,  by  being  pulled 
would  draw  all  the  flaps  up  together,  and  all  sloping  to  the  same 
extent.  By  pulling  the  cord  till  tight  all  the  flaps  would  be 
turned  upwards  in  an  opposite  position  to  that  first  occupied  by 
them ;  but  neither  is  this  their  proper  position  when  in  use. 

When  the  sun  shines  the  cord  should  be  slackened  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  flaps  are  opened  as  far  as  they  null  go  without  allow¬ 
ing  a  ray  of  direct  sunlight  to  pass  between  them,  and  no  further. 
The  object  of  this  arrangement  is  twofold:  they  then  not  only  shut 
out  the  direct  sunlight  from  falling  on  the  sitter,  &e.,  but  each  flap 
reflects  the  light  falling  on  its  sunny  side  on  to  the  side  of  the  flap 
above  it  that  is  turned  towards  the  sitter ,  which  in  its  turn  again 
returns  the  doubly  reflected  light  upon  the  sitter,  and  at  the  same 
time  performs  a  similar  function  as  the  first  with  reference  to  the 
flap  above  it. 

When  there  is  no  sunshine  the  cord  should  be  slackened  until  the 
flaps  point  directly  towards  the  sitter,  as  they  then  present  the  least 
obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  light  from  the  sky.  The  following 
diagrams  will  show  the  positions  respectively  assumed,  the  sitter 
being  supposed  on  the  reader’s  left  hand.  When  in  the  first  position 
the  blind  acts  the  part  of  a  white  cloud. 

Sunshine.  Cloudy. 
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A  HALF-CROWN’S  WORTH  (?)  OF  CHLORIDE  OF  GOLD 
ONCE  MORE. 

It  could  scarcely  have  been  expected  that  the  rather  startling  details 
lately  published  in  this  Journal  (see  page  2),  respecting  fraudulent 
samples  of  chloride  of  gold,  would  be  allowed  to  pass  without  some 
attempt  being  made  to  apologise  for  or  explain  the  why  and  where¬ 
fore  of  the  enormous  price  charged  for  the  same  by  the  retail  dealers 
and  self-styled  manufacturers.  In  a  more  recent  number  of  the 
Journal  (page  34)  “  W.  W.”  takes  up  the  cudgels  in  their  behalf,  but 
be  wields  them  so  awkwardly  that  he  seems  to  have  cracked  his  own 
crown  instead  of  our  half-ditto.  Singularly  enough  his  calculations, 
so  far  as  we  understand  them,  prove  exactly  the  reverse  of  his  own 
proposition,  viz.,  that  we  ought  not  reasonably  to  expect  more  than 
six  and  three-quarter  grains  of  pure  gold  in  a  half-crown’s  worth  of 
the  chloride.  By  his  showing,  a  tube  containing  six  and  three- 
quarter  grains  of  pure  gold  would  not  cost  the  manufacturer  more 
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than  seventeen-pence  (we  know  it  costs  less)  for  his  material, 
labour,  &c.  Is  not  this,  then,  a  very  remunerative  sort  of  business, 
when  he  sells  the  tube  at  thirty-pence,  or  in  other  words  at  a  profit 
of  seventy-six  per  cent,  on  the  original  price?  Observe,  aho,  the 
profit  is  charged,  not  on  a  fancy  article  seldom  called  for,  but  on  one 
as  necessary  to  tlie  photographer  as  salt  is  to  the  cook — of  every  day 
demand — the  consumption  of  which  is  very  large,  and  which  is  not, 
therefore,  likely  to  be  long  in  stock. 

Wc  have  already  (see  page  2)  proved  by  calculations— which  are 
open  to  confutation  if  any  one  thinks  it  worth  his  while  to  attempt 
the  task — that,  somehow  or  another,  before  the  photographer  can  get 
his  fifteen  grams  of  chloride  more  than  half  its  value  is  absorbed  in 
profit  or  otherwise.  This  is  a  fact,  and  it  remains  for  the  dealer  or 
his  counsel  to  explain  it  satisfactorily,  if  he  can.  It  concerns  the 
interests  of  the  photographer  too  nearly  to  allow  the  matter  to  rest 
as  it  is. 

The  eight  samples  already  referred  to,  which  were  submitted  to 
analysis,  and  from  which  the  average  of  0  06  grains  was  deduced, 
were  not  purchased  at  out-of-the-way  low  shops,  but,  as  was  then 
stated,  from  eight  of  the  universally-acknowledged  best  Anns  in 
London — all  of  them  manufacturers  of  photographic  chemicals  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  and  whose  names  if  published  would  command 
respect.  Had  we  descended  lower  in  the  scale  of  photographic 
dealers,  revelations  more  startling  still  might  have  been  divulged. 
We  repeat  this  statement  with  regard  to  the  high  status  of  the  firms 
from  which  the  tubes  were  purchased  because  it  seems  to  be  inferred 
by  a  writer  in  another  journal  that  the  contrary  was  the  case,  and 
that  the  reputed  standing  or  respectability  of  tlie  vendor  should 
afford  a  good  guarantee  to  the  buyer  for  liis  obtaining  his  money’s 
worth  for  liis  money.  They  are,  doubtless,  all  honourable  men,  and 
do  not  mean  to  defraud  the  public,  but  merely  to  secure  a  good 
“  thumping”  profit  out  of  an  article  uncertain  in  its  chemical  consti¬ 
tuents,  and  not  easily  tested  by  the  ordinary  photographer.  It  may 
be  argued,  with  some  show  of  reason,  that  they  are  entitled  to  a  large 
profit  on  some  goods  to  make  up  for  the  infinitesimal  profit  on  others 
—nitrate  of  silver  for  instance — on  the  same  principle  that  some 
grocers  refuse  to  sell  sugar  unless  tlie  purchaser  also  takes  a  corres¬ 
ponding  quantity  of  tea.  We  do  not  consider  tliis  a  healthy  state 
of  things,  and,  therefore,  the  sooner  the  photographer  applies  the 
remedy  which  is  in  his  own  hands  so  much  the  better  for  himself. 

Besides  the  loss  suffered  by  tlie  purchaser  in  his  chloride  of  gold, 
there  is  another  view  of  the  question  which  must  not  be  overlooked. 
In  the  list  of  the  eight  samples  analysed  (page  2)  it  will  be  observed 
that  2’22  and  7' 78  grains  stood  at  tlie  bottom  and  top  respectively. 
Since  that  analysis  was  completed  three  other  tubes  were  procured 
from  each  of  these  two  firms  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
the  stock  was  equal  to  the  first  samples.  Three  tubes  are  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  deduce  a  fair  average,  but  in  this  case  the  coincidence  of  the 
averages  was  wonderfully  close— tlie  one  being  6'28  and  the  other 
6  grains — both  \xt  tlie  same  time  being  within  a  small  fractional  part 
of  tlie  general  average  of  the  previous  eight  tubes,  viz.,  6'06  grains. 
It  would  appeaj',  then,  from  this  analysis,  that  the  value  of  reputed 
fifteen-grain  tubes,  bought  at  the  same  establishment,  varies  very 
considerably.  In  one  instance  there  existed  a  difference  of  no  less 
than  five  grains  between  two  samples,  attributable  evidently  to  the 
carelessness  of  the  workman  who  weighed  out  the  gold.  Hereby  is 
introduced  a  fertile  source  of  failure  in  the  toning  processes.  The 
operator  cannot  by  any  possibility  know  with  what  strength  of  solu¬ 
tion  he  is  working,  and  is  more  likely  to  attribute  liis  want  of  success 
to  everything  but  tlie  right  cause.  Hence,  also,  arise  many  of  those 
differences  of  opinion  and  experience  which  prevail  as  to  the  amount 
of  gold  required  to  tone  a  given  quantity  of  paper.  Other  causes 
such  as  the  kind  of  paper,  strength  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath, 
&c.- — intervene  to  account  for  discrepancies  of  statements  on  this 
point ;  but  doubtless  the  uncertain  strength  of  the  gold  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  one. 

The  writer  alluded  to  has  suggested  some  methods  of  testing  the 
purity  of  chloride  of  gold — such  as  dissolving  it  in  absolute  alcohol, 
&c.  For  reasons  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  explain  here,  this  plan, 
even  in  the  hands  of  an  experienced  chemist,  is  unreliable,  and  in 
those  of  a  photographer  would  certainly  mislead.  In  fact,  np  simple 
test  can  be  applied ;  and  the  only  one  that  can  be  relied  on  involves 
the  reduction  of  the  metal,  and  thereby  unfits  it  for  photographic  use. 

The  same  writer  describes  our  calculations  as  “  singular  and 
unfair.”  Singular  they  may  be,  but  before  he  used  the  last  term  lie 
might  have  taken  the  trouble  to  prove  them  so.  Any  one  who  under¬ 
stands  atomic  weights  and  the  rule  of  three  may  soon  satisfy  hnnse 
that  those  calculations  to  which  exception  has  been  taken  are 
strictly  correct.  We  must,  therefore,  repeat  what  we  have  said 
before,  that  no  photographer  who  is  capable  of  mixing  Ins  own 
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solutions  and  manipulating  his  own  plates,  if  he  follow  the  instruc¬ 
tions  given  at  page  21,  need  fail  in  making  his  own  chloride  of  gold, 
and,  we  may  add,  he  will  in  every  way  be  a  great  gainer  thereby. 
The  instructions  there  given  are  applicable  not  only  to  standard  but 
to  pure  gold.  If  the  latter  be  used  so  much  the  better,  although  it 
is  not  necessary  to  do  so,  and  every  one  may  not  have  the  con¬ 
venience  of  purchasing  it ;  but  he  must  be  a  “  hard-up  ”  photographer, 
indeed,  who  cannot  raise  half-a-sovereign  to  drop  into  the  dissolving 
dish— to  come  forth  as  of  more  than  twice  its  value  in  reputed 
chloride  of  gold. 

- - 

EXHIBITION  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF 
LONDON. 

Our  readers  will  please  take  notice  that  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  holding  the  Annual  Exhibition  of  Photographs,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Photographic  Society,  during  the  best  part  of  the 
London  season,  viz.,  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of 
August;  for  which  purpose,  as  may  be  seen  by  our  report  of  the 
annual  general  meeting  of  that  body,  the  Gallery  in  Pall  Mall 
usually  occupied  by  the  Society  of  Female  Artists  has  been  secured. 
The  locality  is  undeniably  a  good  one,  being  in  a  fashionable 
thoroughfare — a  matter  of  much  more  importance  for  ensuring  com¬ 
mercial  success  than  most  inexperienced  photographers  would 
imagine,  a  few  yards  only  out  of  the  main  thoroughfare  being 
detrimental  to  its  popularity.  It  is  not  enough  that  an  exhibition 
shall  be  good :  instead  of  its  having  to  be  sought  for  it  must  be 
stumbled  over  by  those  who  have  plenty  of  leisure  and  means.  Then 
it  mil  be  visited  extensively,  and  then  only.  As  the  rooms  are 
smaller  than  those  occupied  last  year,  the  hanging  committee  ■will 
have  to  be  more  rigid  than  usual  in  excluding  mediocre  and  in¬ 
appropriate  works,  such  as  have  too  often  been  allowed  to  occupy 
space  on  the  walls.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  coloured  photo¬ 
graphs,  if  not  altogether  excluded,  -will  be  very  limited  in  number, 
as  also  the  huge  frames  of  uninteresting  card-portraits  and  stereo¬ 
graphs  without  stereoscopes;  but  these  and  other  details  -will  be 
announced  in  due  time  when  finally  settled.  We  would  earnestly 
recommend  all  interested  in  the  elevation  of  our  art  to  think  more 
of  quality  than  quantity  in  their  contributions,  and  to  aim  at  dis¬ 
playing  the  claims  which  photography  enjoys  to  be  classed  as  a  fine 
art.  We  look  upon  the  forthcoming  Exhibition  as  of  far  more 
importance  than  that  so  long  anticipated  in  1862,  and  which  proved 
so  miserably  disappointing  in  its  results.  Now  is  the  time  for  photo¬ 
graphers  to  make  their  talents  known  amongst  those  who  can  aid 
them  in  obtaining  due  recognition. 


DOUBLE  PRINTING.* 

It  has  been  urged  by  some  that  printing  is  an  almost  mechanical 
operation,  fit  only  to  be  left  to  subordinates,  and  quite  unworthy  of 
the  artist’s  consideration. 

This  idea  is  now,  I  hope,  exploded  ;  and  I  trust  you  will  all  join 
with  me  in  declaring  that  as  much  taste,  judgment,  and  skill  are 
required  for  successful  and  artistic  printing  as  in  the  production  of 
a  negative.  When  we  come  to  double  printing,  which  is  the  subject 
of  the  following  jottings,  the  demands  upon  taste,  &c.,  become  much 
more  urgent  and  apparent.  By  double  printing  I  do  not  wish  you  to 
understand  the  mere  production  of  a  medallion  on  a  tinted  ground, 
but  when  a  print  upon  removal  of  the  negative  is  improved  by  any 
after-application  of  light,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  the  term.  I 
will  now  proceed  to  describe  as  briefly  as  possible  the  method  pur¬ 
sued  in  the  production  of  the  prints  which  I  have  exhibited  at  the 
last  two  or  three  meetings  of  this  Society,  as,  since  writing  on  the 
subject,  I  have  introduced  some  important  improvements  in  the 
mode  previously  adopted. 

I  may  here  mention  that  nearly  all  the  prints  brought  in  illustra¬ 
tion  of  this  paper  have  been  shown  before,  but  as  it  was  through 
them  that  I  was  induced  to  write  the  ensuing  remarks  they  will 
perhaps  be  most  suitable  for  our  purpose. 

Imprimis,  procure  some  thin  photographic  paper ;  salt,  sensitise, 
and  expose  to  light  till  thoroughly  blackened.  This  is  to  form  the 
masks.  After  a  very  long  trial  I  find  this  to  be  the  best  material 
that  can  be  devised. 

The  black  and  orange  papers  sold  by  stationers  will  sometimes 
answer  very  well,  but  are,  unfortunately,  liable  to  pinholes,  which, 
admitting  Light,  form  black  specks  on  the  prints. 

The  first  style  that  we  shall  consider  is  the  vignette  on  a  tinted 
ground.  Print  the  vignette  in  the  usual  way. 

Now,  in  the  method  recommended  by  Mr.  Harmer  and  myself  a 
year  ago,  a  dab  of  cotton  wool  was  employed  to  cover  up  the  lights 
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of  the  picture  whilst  tinting  the  margin.  By  this  means  very  perfect 
results  may  be  obtained  by  a  skilful  manipulator ;  but  it  requires 
such  nice  and  delicate  handling  that,  unless  extraordinary  care  be 
used,  a  halo  will  be  partially  formed  round  the  figure. 

By  the  plan  now  used  this  ridiculous  effect  will,  with  a  little  care, 
be  quite  a  rarity.  The  first  thing  needed  is  a  board  quite  level, 
covered  with  velvet  or  flannel.  Take  a  piece  of  the  paper  directed  to 
be  blackened  for  masks,  which  has  not  been  exposed  to  light,  and 
upon  it  print  a  faint  impression  from  the  negative  about  to  be  used. 
With  a  pair  of  sharp  scissors  cut  out  the  head  and  shoulders,  sup¬ 
posing  it  to  be  a  portrait,  malting  it  the  least  bit  smaller  than  the 
print  so  that  it  may  not  lap  over  and  produce  a  light  line  on  the  side 
of  the  head ;  cut  the  lower  part  into  jags  and  spikes,  fasten  it  with 
a  little  gum-water  to  the  centre  of  a  sheet  of  glass,  free  from  specks 
or  air-bubbles,  and  sun  it  till  sufficiently  dark  to  obstruct  the  chemi¬ 
cal  rays.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  glass,  gum  a  small  piece  of 
cotton  -wool  over  the  spikes  of  the  mask,  to  more  effectually  soften 
them  off. 

The  vignette  being  printed  place  it  upon  the  covered  board  ;  lay 
the  piece  of  glass  on  which  the  mask  is  gummed  over  it,  taking  care 
that  it  is  exactly  in  the  right  place,  and  expose  to  light  till  the 
required  tint  is  gained.  The  use  of  the  velvet  or  flannel  on  the 
board  is  to  prevent  the  print  from  shifting  when  the  glass  is  moved. 

Attention  has  lately  been  called  to  a  fact  of  which  great  use  may 
be  made.  I  mean  the  curious  circumstance  that,  when  a  piece  of 
photographic  paper  is  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  the  tone 
produced  is  much  warmer  than  if  it  had  been  submitted  to  the  action 
of  a  subdued  light. 

The  discrepancy  between  the  tones  is  preserved  in  all  the  after¬ 
processes.  If  we  wish  the  flat  tint  to  be  colder  than  the  picture,  we 
must  tint  it  in  a  weaker  tight  than  that  to  which  the  negative  has 
been  exposed,  or  vice  versa. 

The  production  of  a  medallion  on  an  India  tint  is  conducted  on 
much  the  same  principle  as  the  vignette.  From  the  blackened 
paper  cut  an  oval  or  other  shaped  mask,  and  affix  it  to  the  negative. 
The  print  produced  will,  of  course,  have  a  white  margin :  we  have 
now  to  tint  this. 

Should  the  background  not  bear  being  made  darker  without 
detriment  to  the  picture,  an  oval  mask  must  be  used,  as  described 
last  year.  Some  care  will  be  required  to  prevent  a  tine  being  formed 
on  the  side  of  the  medallion.  Where  practicable,  the  method  of 
tinting  pursued  with  the  vignette  will  produce  a  much  finer  effect. 
The  background,  then,  possessing  a  tint,  as  regards  colour,  very 
nearly  the  same  as  the  margin,  falls  away  as  it  were,  causing  the 
figure  to  assume  a  more  life-like  expression,  it  appealing  to  be  almost 
stereoscopic. 

In  illustration,  I  have  here  an  ordinary  vignette -print  from  a 
negative  by  Mr.  T.  R.  Williams,  and  a  medallion,  tinted  in  the  way 
recommended.  The  difference  is  so  striking  that  I  need  hardly 
call  your  attention  to  it.  In  the  one  the  flesh  appears  rather  dirty, 
the  effect  of  the  high  lights  and  delicate  half-tones  being  destroyed 
by  the  surrounding  mass  of  white ;  but  in  the  other  the  roundness, 
brilliancy,  and  delicacy  are  remarkable,  the  tights  appearing  purer 
and  the  shadows  richer  than  in  the  vignette. 

There  is  an  ahnost  endless  variety  of  effects  to  be  produced  by 
means  of  masks,  and  I  think  that  it  must  be  apparent  to  all  that  the 
means  possessed  of  improving  a  print  by  introducing  shades,  &c., 
are  very  numerous,  as  well  as  greatly  imder  control.  As  a  single 
instance,  this  print,*  when  removed  from  the  frame,  u'as  nearly 
worthless,  the  masses  of  white  and  black  in  the  background  throw¬ 
ing  the  figure  quite  into  the  shade,  so  that  it  appeared  the  photo¬ 
graph  of  some  steps  with  an  iron  railing,  with  a  figure  that  was 
quite  a  secondary  consideration  ;  but  upon  masking  the  figure,  and 
subduing  the  surrounding  objects,  a  very  fail’  picture  is  produced. 

I  will  not  detain  you  with  descriptions  of  means  to  produce  twi¬ 
light,  sunset,  and  other  effects.  The  only  extra  things  needed  for 
producing  patterns  on  the  flat  tint  are  a  sheet  of  tracing-paper  and 
a  black-lead  pencil;  the  design,  being  drawn  in  black,  of  course 
appears  on  the  print  as  wifite,  winch  must  be  subdued  to  the 
required  tint. 

To  produce  anything  effective  in  this  way  requires  a  great  deal  of 
taste  and  tact.  The  simple  flat  tints  will  be  found  to  be  very  easy 
of  production,  if  a  tittle  care  and  attention  be  used.  If  you  set  about 
your  work  in  a  systematic  manner,  not  nearly  so  much  time  as  you 
would  imagine  is  required. 

The  great  secret  of  success  is  to  bear  in  mind  that  nothing  obtru¬ 
sive  must  be  introduced,  as  the  end  in  view  is  to  embellish  and  set 
off  to  the  best  advantage  prints  obtained  from  moderately  good 
negatives.  You  must  not  for  one  moment  imagine  that  I  have 
t  A  sitting  figure  of  a  gipsy,  with  natural  background. 
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intimated  tliat  good  prints  may  be  got  from  a  radically  bad  negative 
by  doctoring ;  but  that  the  best  may  frequently  be  improved,  and 
that  the  good  qualities  in  any  negative  may  be  brought  prominently 
forward,  whilst  some  of  the  defects  are  buried  in  the  shade. 

If  I  should  have  left  any  necessary  details  of  manipulation  unex¬ 
plained,  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  on  the  subject. 

H.  Cooper,  Jun. 

ON  IRON  DEVELOPERS  AND  INTEN SIFIERS.* 

I  can  scarcely  hope  to  find  anything  new  to  say  upon  a  subject  like 
iron  development  to  a  Society  which  includes  amongst  its  members 
such  a  number  of  able  professional  photographers  and  skilful  ama¬ 
teurs  as  belong  to  the  Glasgow  Photographic  Association.  Never¬ 
theless  the  most  familiar  subjects  are  sometimes  better  for  re-exami¬ 
nation;  and,  in  the  hope  of  starting  a  discussion  by  which  some 
valuable  interchange  of  thought  and  experience  may  be  elicited,  I 
will  briefly  state  the  results  of  my  own  experience  with  the  use  of  iron 
developers  during  many  years.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  deal  with  a 
subject  like  development  apart  from  collodion  and  nitrate  of  silver 
baths,  as  the  character  and  condition  of  these  materially  affect  the 
question  of  development.  Except  it  be  necessary  to  speak  of  especial 
circumstances,  I  may  state  at  the  outset  that  my  general  remarks 
apply  to  the  use  of  a  good  sample  of  bromo-iodised  collodion  such 
as  may  be  easily  met  with  in  the  market  at  the  present  day,  and  to 
a  nitrate  of  silver  bath  neutral  or  very  slightly  acid  with  nitric  acid. 

The  strength  of  the  developing  solution  is  one  of  the  first  con¬ 
siderations.  The  best  strength  will  depend  much  upon  circum¬ 
stances,  and  it  is  here  necessary  to  make  a  distinction  between  the 
treatment  of  simply-iodised  collodion  and  that  containing  a  bromide 
as  well.  A  bromo-iodised  collodion  will  bear  a  much  stronger  Aon 
developer  than  simply-iodised  collodion  without  danger  of  fogging,  and 
the  process  of  development  is  slower.  Other  things  being  equal,  I  have 
found  a  weak  developer  generally  give  the  densest  image,  and  a  strong- 
one  the  most  harmonious  negative.  The  reason  appears  to  be  this; 
with  a  weak  solution  the  development  is  more  gradual;  the  highlights 
appear  first,  and  the  free  nitrate  of  silver  first  begins  to  deposit 
there,  and,  from  a  tendency  to  aggregation,  continues  to  deposit  there 
in  greater  proportion  than  elsewhere.  Hence  a  slowly-developed 
negative  generally  presents  greater  contrasts  of  light  and  shade  than 
a  negative  which  flashes  out  all  parts  with  equal  rapidity  from  the 
.application  of  a  strong  developing  solution.  The  tendency  to  aggre¬ 
gation  of  deposit  in  the  high  lights,  as  the  consequence  of  using  a 
weak  developer,  is  most  apparent  with  a  simply-iodised  collodion,  or 
one  containing  a  small  proportion  of  a  bromide. 

It  is  a  circumstance  somewhat  singular  at  first  sight  that  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  acid  necessary  in  a  developer  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  its 
strength.  A  weak  developer  being  slow  in  its  action,  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  acetic  acid  to  prevent  fogging  or  reduction  on  the  shadows 
than  when  the  development  is  completed  in  a  few  seconds  is  required. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a  strong  solution  is  used,  a  very  small 
proportion  of  acid  is  necessary  to  prevent  such  reduction  during  the 
few  seconds  necessaiy  for  completing  the  development.  With  the 
strong  developer  it  is  possible,  however,  to  get  harmonious  negatives 
with  shorter  exposure  than  with  a  weak  developer ;  but  the  strong- 
developer  requires  greater  care  in  manipulating  to  avoid  stains, 
greater  care  to  avoid  white  light  in  the  camera  or  dark  room,  and 
greater  care  as  to  the  condition  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath.  Where 
the  tune  of  exposure  is  not  an  object,  perhaps  the  greatest  brilliancy 
and  cleanliness  combined  with  delicacy  can  be  secured  with  a  weak 
developer  with  a  large  proportion  of  acetic  acid.  For  well-lighted 
subjects  in  summer  the  following  proportions  give  very  fine  results  : — 

Protosulphate  of  iron . 8  grams. 

Glacial  acetic  acid . 20  minims. 

Water .  1  ounce. 

The  value  of  this  developer  is  illustrated  by  the  charming  landscapes 
of  Air.  Vernon  Heath,  which  are  developed  with  it.  For  portraiture 
in  summer  I  prefer  the  developer  a  little  stronger,  and  find  excel¬ 
lent  results  from  the  following ; — 

Protosulphate  of  iron . 15  grains. 

Glacial  acetic  acid . 20  minims. 

Water .  1  ounce. 

Where  extreme  rapidity  is  desired,  and  a  collodion  containing  a 
large  proportion  of  bromide  is  used,  as  is  customary  in  instanta¬ 
neous  work,  a  developing  solution  containing  fully  50  grains  of  the 
protosulphate  of  non  and  about  20  minims  of  acetic  acid  will  give 
the  most  rapid  results  and  the  most  harmonious  negatives.  I  have 
been  referring  hitherto  to  the  ordinary  iron  developers,  consisting  of 
a  solution  of  the  protosulphate  of  that  base  until  a  portion  of  acetic 
acid  added.  As  you  are  aware,  modifications  of  the  ordinary  iron 
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developer  have,  at  various  times,  been  proposed.  The  most  recent 
and  most  popular  is  the  double  sulphate  of  iron  and  amnion  in .  This 
salt  was  first  recommended  to  photographers  as  a  developing  agent 
in  the  Photographic  News  on  account  of  the  stability  of  its  crystals, 
the  tendency  of  the  ordinary  protosulphate  to  oxydise  being  almost 
entirely  absent.  Shortly  afterwards,  M.  Meynier,  of  Marseilles, 
called  attention  to  it  as  possessing  many  qualities  as  a  developing 
agent  superior  to  the  ordinary  sulphate.  *  It  was  alleged  to  give  good 
results  with  less  exposure,  to  give  greater  intensity  of  image,  and  to 
produce  very  clean  and  regular  reduction.  It  has  since  then  bora 
extensively  tried,  and  the  balance  of  opinions  which  have  come 
under  my  attention — and  I  am  in  a  position  to  learn  a  very  great 
variety  of  opinions — is  decidedly  in  its  favour.  My  own  experience 
is  not  sufficiently  definite  or  extended  to  enable  me  to  speak  with 
certainty.  In  my  earliest  experiments  I  was  inclined  to  believe  it 
possessed  very  specific  advantages,  giving  a  negative  of  great 
delicacy,  sufficient  intensity,  and  excellent  colour  with  one  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  solution.  Subsequent  experiment  with  another  sample 
was  less  satisfactory,  and  I  have  not  had  opportunity  of  repeating 
the  experiments  with  sufficient  care  and  to  a  sufficient  extent  to 
enable  me  to  form  a  very  decided  opinion  on  the  merits. 

The  saccliaro- sulphate  of  iron  has,  in  my  hands,  given  universally 
satisfactory  results.  As  this  salt  is  not  commonly  manufactured,  I 
may  mention  the  method  of  its  preparation.  200  parts  of  pure  pro- 
tosulpliate  of  iron  are  dissolved  in  100  parts  of  boiling  distilled 
water ;  50  parts  of  crystallised  sugar-candy  are  dissolved  in  30  parts 
of  boiling  distilled  water.  The  two  solutions  are  then  mixed,  crys¬ 
tals  are  deposited  at  a  temperature  of  05°  to  100°  Fahrenheit ;  these 
are  collected  and  dried  between  folds  of  blotting  paper,  and  pre¬ 
served  in  a  stoppered  bottle.  The  crystals  are  oblique  rhombic 
prisms,  of  a  rich  green  colour,  having  the  following  composition 


Protosulphate  of  iron . 54- 57. 

Sugar . 1293. 

Water . 32’  5. 


I  have  used  the  developing  solution  of  various  strengths  with  this 
salt.  With  GO  grains  of  the  saccharo-sulphate  and  50  minims  of 
acetic  acid  I  have  obtained  instantaneous  negatives  of  sufficient 
density  to  need  no  after  treatment.  The  colour  is  of  a  rich  non- 
actinic  colour  resembling  that  often  obtained  by  pyrogallic  acid 
development. 

The  acetate  of  iron  has  never  given  me  much  satisfaction.  I  find 
it  extremely  uncertain  in  its  action,  and  very  unstable.  It  has  been 
recommended  as  giving  greater  intensity  than  the  sulphate,  but  this 
quality  is  extremely  doubtful.  In  making  experiments  for  the  further 
verification  of  certain  points  to  be  alluded  to  in  this  paper,  I  prepared 
five  different  developing  solutions,  each  containing  relatively  an  equi¬ 
valent  amount  of  the  protosulphate  of  iron.  These  I  numbered,  and 
asked  a  skilful  professional  photographer  to  try  and  repoi't  upon  them 
without  knowing  their  composition.  With  the  acetate  solution  a  thin 
phantom  image  only  was  obtained,  utterly  useless  for  any  purpose — 
a  continued  application  of  the  solution  only  producing  a  muddy  sur¬ 
face  deposit,  without  adding  to  the  intensity  of  the  image.  All  the 
other  solutions  under  the  same  circumstances  gave  clean,  good,  vigo¬ 
rous  negatives,  that  produced  with  the  saccharo-sulphate  being  the 
best.  This  was  with  a  bromo-iodised  collodion,  and  a  bath  contain¬ 
ing  a  trace  of  nitric  acid.  It  is  probable  that  with  a  simply-ioclised 
collodion,  and  a  bath  containing  acetic  acid,  the  acetate  developer 
would  have  given  better  results. 

Nitric  acid  is  not  commonly  used  in  a  developing  solution  for 
negatives.  Nevertheless,  I  have  found  that  in  bright  warm  weather 
the  use  of  a  solution  containing  one  minim,  or  rather  less,  with 
twenty  grains  of  the  protosulphate  of  iron  in  an  ounce  of  water, 
without  any  acetic  acid,  gives  clean,  brilliant,  intense  negatives. 

Formic  acid  has  received  much  commendation  of  late  as  an  acce¬ 
lerator  in  the  developing  solution,  whether  of  pyrogallic  acid  or  salts 
of  iron.  I  have  seen  many  very  fine  negatives  produced  by  its  aid, 
and  have  myself  produced  some  striking  results.  One  great  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  satisfactory  experiments  is  the  uncertainty  as  to 
strength  or  purity  in  commercial  samples  of  the  acid.  My  own  results 
have  been  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  uniform  as  to  enable  me  to 
give  a  personal  opinion  of  its  value. 

Alcohol  I  very  rarely  use  in  a  developing  solution.  It  is  generally 
useless,  and  sometimes  mischievous 

The  age  of  the  solution  of  iron  is  a  subject  of  some  importance, 
upon  which  considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists.  Some  able  pho¬ 
tographers  prefer  to  make  a  fresh  solution  for  each  day’s  use,  alleging 
that  much  greater  certainty  is  thereby  obtained ;  others  prefer  an 
old  and  slightly  oxydised  solution.  M.  Gaudin  asserts  that  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  a  portion  of  persalt  in  the  solution  of  protosulphate  prevents 
fogging,  and  renders  acetic  acid  unnecessary ;  my  own  experience 
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largely  confirms  this  opinion.  I  have  at  times  dissolved  one  pound  of 
protosulphate  of  iron  in  a  "Winchester  quart  bottle  (half-a-gallon)  of 
water,  adding  about  a  couple  of  ounces  of  acetic  acicl.  I  have  found 
this  solution,  carefully  corked,  keep  good  for  months,  and  that  it  might 
be  diluted  down  for  use  without  any  further  addition  of  acetic  acid. 
Operators  accustomed  to  the  production  of  glass  positives  are  familiar 
with  the  value  of  an  old  iron  solution  in  preserving  clear  shadows. 

The  manipulation  in  development  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
point,  but  one  on  which  the  least  can  be  efficiently  said.  On  skilful 
development  of  the  negative  by  far  the  largest  share  of  purely  pho¬ 
tographic  excellence  depends.  I  do  not  intend,  however,  to  enter 
into  any  remark  on  the  careful  judgment  necessary  to  determine 
when  that  point  in  development  or  intensifying  is  attained  upon 
which  the  greatest  amount  of  delicacy,  gradation,  and  brilliancy  de¬ 
pends.  I  have  merely  one  suggestion  to  offer  upon  a  point  often 
neglected — the  mode  of  applying  the  developer  to  the  plate.  It  is 
primarily  of  importance  to  cover  the  plate  as  rapidly  as  possible,  so 
as  to  avoid  stains,  fines,  and  ridges  from  uneven  flowing,  or  stoppage 
in  the  spread  of  the  developer.  Many  operators  cover  the  plate  with 
'  one  dexterously-thrown  wave  of  the  solution ;  but  do  not  take  sufficient 
care  to  avoid  driving  a  portion  of  the  free  nitrate  of  silver  off  the  plate 
with  the  developer  which  runs  over  the  edge  of  the  plate.  This  is 
a  frequent  but  unsuspected  cause  of  thin  images.  I  have  said  that 
I  very  rarely  use  alcohol  in  the  developer.  I  find  that  by  a  careful 
mode  of  pouring  the  solution  on  the  plate — which  by  a  neat  turn  of 
the  left  hand  is  inclined  with  a  gentle  movement  at  the  same  time — 
it  is  possible  to  make  the  developing  solution  flow  in  one  steady  deli¬ 
berate  wave  from  one  end  of  the  plate  to  the  other  without  stopping 
or  causing  a  mark,  and  at  the  same  time  without  spilling  a  drop  of 
the  developer  or  free  nitrate  of  silver  which  mingles  with  it  as  it  flows. 
I  find  that  even  development  and  a  fair  amount  of  intensity  in  the 
image  depend  very  much  upon  skilful  manipulation. 

Intensifying . — With  iron  solutions  many  photographers  prefer  the 
negative  which  is  intensified  with  iron  to  that  winch  is  intensified 
by  any  other  method,  as  possessing  more  delicacy  and  gradation  and 
giving  a  good  print  with  less  exposure  than  other  classes  of  nega¬ 
tives.  Some,  following  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Aberdeen,  after  getting  all  that 
they  can  by  a  first  development,  cover  the  plate  with  a  little  fresh 
solution  from  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath  and  again  apply  the  ordinary 
developer.  The  objection  to  this  plan  is  the  great  danger  of  producing 
stains  and  irregular  reduction.  Others  use  the  ordinary  developer 
with  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  citro-nitrate  of  silver  similar  to  that 
recommended  by  Major  Russell  for  development  of  tannin  plates. 
On  the  whole  I  prefer  the  principle,  first  published  by  Mr.  Blanchard, 
of  using  a  weak  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron  with  a  large  amount 
of  citric  acid  and  a  few  drops  of  a  fresh  solution  of  silver.  In 


summer  a  solution  containing 

Protosulphate  of  iron .  5  grains, 

Citric  acid .  5  „ 

Acetic  acid .  20  minims 

Water .  7  ounces, 


gives  very  excellent  results.  A  fresh  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  may 
be  added,  and  used  in  the  fight  without  decomposition.  In  winter 
the  citric  acid  may  be  reduced  to  one-half  without  disadvantage. 
The  acetic  acid  may  be  omitted,  but  the  colour  of  the  deposit  will 
not  be  so  non-actinio.  I  prefer  a  fresh  ten-grain  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  to  add  to  the  iron  solution.  If  a  few  drops  be  taken  from 
the  bath  it  is  more  apt  to  become  decomposed  and  fog  the  picture. 
I  have  used  tartaric  acid  in  place  of  citric  acid,  but  the  tone  of  the 
picture  is  then  very  blue,  which  allows  too  much  light  to  pass  through 
the  densest  part  of  the  negative  in  printing.  A  great  advantage  of 
iron-intensifying  is  that  the  negative  may  be  intensified  before 
fixing  with  much  less  washing  than  when  pyrogalfic  acid  is 
used.  I  think  the  negatives  are  also  of  better  quality.  It 
may  be  used  after  fixing  as  well  as  before,  just  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  pyrogalfic  acid. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  now  exhausted  your  patience  by  a  repetition 
of  commonplace  facts  known  to  most  of  you.  My  object  has  been, 
by  a  simple  statement  of  my  own  experience  to  elicit  the  views  of 
a  number  of  gentlemen  able  to  confirm  or  correct  it  by  stating  the 
results  of  their  own  practice.  If  I  succeed  in  this  ‘my  remarks 
will  not  be — 

‘  ‘  As  tedious  as  a  twice  told  tale, 

"Vexing-  tire  dull  ear  of  the  drowsy  man.” 

G.  W.  Simpson. 


Photography  in  India. — The  officials  at  the  Thomason  College  at 
Roorkee  have  decided  upon  introducing  the  study  of  photography  therein, 
chiefly  that  natives  may  be  instructed  in  the  art  for  the  purpose  of  record¬ 
ing  the  progress  of  public  works. 


ON  A  NEW  VIEW-CAMERA  AND  APPARATUS  FOR 
PREPARING  DRY  PLATES.* 

It  is  now  about  a  year  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  preparing  a  paper  to 
be  read  before  your  Society,  which  elicited,  if  you  remember,  an  amusing 
and  animated  discussion  on  the  claims  of  composition  photography  to  be 
considered  worthy  of  encouragement  as  a  branch  of  fine  art.  I  was  glad 
to  find  that  some  of  you  agreed  with  me  on  that  subject;  but  the  discus¬ 
sion  was  one  on  a  pure  matter  of  opinion  and  taste,  and  the  right  or  wrong 
of  the  thing  could  not  he  brought  to  the  actual  test  of  experiment.  In 
a  word,  my  former  paper,  and  the  discussion  which  followed,  were  rather 
theoretical  than  practical.  On  the  present  occasion,  therefore,  I  will  en¬ 
deavour  to  vary  the  scene,  and  bring  before  your  notice  a  subject  entirely 
practical,  and  one  on  which  I  know  you  are  particularly  well  qualified  to 
decide,  many  members  of  your  Society  having  given  it  their  especial 
attention.  The  subject  is  a  new  form  of  a  view-camera,  and  a  new  set  of 
apparatus  for  preparing  dry  plates. 

The  whole  of  thi  s  apparatus  I  have  sent  for  your  inspection ,  as  well  as  some 
negatives  which  I  have  lately  taken  in  the  new  camera.  That  instrument 
and  its  lenses  were  manufactured  by  Mr.  Thomas  Ross,  andthe  dry-plate  ap¬ 
paratus  by  a  joiner  under  my  own  eye  in  J ersey.  The  whole  affair  is  entirely 
new,  and  we  shall  have  to  discuss  the  principal  parts  of  it  separately'. 

My  leading  idea  has  been  to  provide  the  photographic  tourist  with  a 
complete  set  of  apparatus,  which  he  can  take  about  with  him  on  his 
travels,  and  by  means  of  which  he  will  be  able  to  prepare  his  own  dry 
plates  en  route  if  he  chooses,  or  at  any'  rate  to  develope  them  in  tho 
bedroom  of  the  inn  at  which  he  happens  to  be  staying.  The  apparatus 
is  contained  in  two  separate  parcels — one  for  the  camera,  lenses,  and  dark 
slides  ;  and  the  other  for  the  drying  box,  prepared  plates,  and  other 
paraphernalia.  In  addition  to  these  a  small  basket  will  bo  required  to 
contain  an  assortment  of  chemicals.  We  will  discuss  the  general  merits 
of  this  plan  after  I  have  described  the  various  parts  of  the  apparatus. 

The  camera  first  claims  our  attention.  You  will  see  at  once  from  the 
size  of  the  dark  slide  as  compared  with  the  length  of  the  box  that  it  is 
intended  for  taking-  pictures  upon  flat  plates  which  include  an  unusual 
width  of  angle.  For  instance,  all  the  negatives  which  I  send  for  your 
inspection  include  over  fifty'  degrees  in  width  horizontal]}',  and  most  of 
them  over  seventy'  diagonally- ;  the  definition  being  good  at  the  sides  of 
the  picture,  and  the  illumination  equal  over  the  whole  plate  to  its  extreme 
corners.  The  camera  is  intended  for  plates  seven  and  a-quarter  inches 
square,  and  upon  one  of  these  plates  y*ou  may  either  take  a  single  picture 
with  an  actinic  triplet  No.  1,  having  eight  inches  equivalent  focus,  or 
two  pair  of  stereoscopic  pictures  7}  X  or  f°ur  single  pictures  three 
and  a-half  inches  square ;  and  in  order  to  suit  all  these  purposes  there 
are  two  removable  fronts  to  the  camera,  one  fitted  with  the  triplet,  and 
the  other  with  four  flanges  either  for  portrait  or  view  lenses  of  the  stereo¬ 
scopic  size.  The  camera  is  rigid,  with  the  exception  of  the  removable 
front,  and  has  partitions  which  can  be  inserted  when  necessary' for  taking 
the  small  pictures. 

So  far,  however,  nothing  is  new  or  original  in  it,  but  you  will  soon  sec 
that  it  combines  some  novel  features.  In  the  first  place  it  can  be  levelled  by' 
means  of  three  screws  which  pass  through  the  corners  of  the  bronze  triangle 
and  press  against  a  circular  band  of  brass  in  tbc  bottom  of  the  camera  ; 
and  the  accurate  level  of  the  instrument  can  be  ascertained  by  means  of 
a  pair  of  spirit-levels  fitted  in  directions  at  right  angles  to  one  another  in 
the  top  of  the  camera.  I  need  not  remind  y'ou  that  in  many  subjects, 
though  not  in  all,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  not  to  tilt  the  camera 
out  of  the  true  level  and  thus  introduce  distortion  of  the  marginal  lines. 
Of  what  use  is  a  triple  lens  if  the  operator  is  so  thoughtless  as  to  he  guilty 
of  thus  introducing  a  kind  of  distortion  which  is  more  serious  than  that 
which  the  triplet  is  intended  to  remedy'  ?  In  the  next  place  you  will  see 
that  the  top  of  the  camera  is  fitted  with  sights  and  a  graduated  brass 
circle,  by'  means  of  which  the  angle  included  between  two  objects,  or  by' 
the  entire  picture,  can  be  measured  to  a  fraction  of  a  degree.  And, 
lastly',  I  would  call  yrour  attention  to  the  chief  novelty  of  the  instrument, 
which  consists  in  an  entirely  new  method  of  raising  or  lowering  the  hori¬ 
zontal  line  of  the  picture  upon  the  plate  by  means  of  a  very  simple  con¬ 
trivance,  the  merits  of  which  I  will  endeavour  to  point  out,  and  which 
Mr.  Ross  has  adopted  at  my  suggestion. 

You  are  aware  that  there  are  only'  two  methods  in  common  use  for 
raising  or  lowering  the  horizontal  lino  upon  the  plate,  so  as  to  include 
the  top  of  a  lofty'  object  from  a  low  elevation,  or  the  bottom  of  a  lofty' 
one  from  a  high  elevation.  These  two  methods  are  either  by  tilting 
the  camera  upwards  or  downwards,  and  then  bringing  the  plane 
of  the  picture  into  a  vertical  position  by  means  of  a  swing  hack, 
or  by'  first  levelling  the  camera,  and  then  raising  or  lowering  the  lens  by 
means  of  a  fiat  slider  upon  which  it  is  mounted.  Of  these  two  methods 
the  former  is  that  which  gives  the  best  definition,  not  only  of  the  objects 
in  the  centre  of  the  picture  to  which  the  axis  of  the  lens  is  directed,  hut 
also  of  the  objects  in  the  extreme  position  above  or  below  the  central 
fine,  because  it  can  be  easily  shown  that  not  only  is  the  angle  of  obliquity 
of  the  extreme  pencil  much  greater  in  the  case  of  the  raised  front  than 
in  that  of  the  swing  hack,  hut  that  the  focus  of  the  extreme  oblique  pen¬ 
cil  is  not  further  from  the  plate  in  one  ease  than  the  other.  The  swing 
hack  being  therefore  a  better  plan  in  theory'  than  the  rising  front,  while 
the  rising  front  is,  on  tho  other  hand,  more  convenient  in  practice,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  introduce  a  rising  front  on  such  a  principle  as  to  he  ex¬ 
actly  equivalent  in  result  to  a  swing  back.  This  problem  I  have  solved 
1  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Scotland,  February  9tb,  1864. 
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by  a  very  simple  artifice,  which  consists  in  making  the  rising  front 
slide  upon  the  arc  of  a  circle  of  which  the  centre  of  the  plate  is  the 
centre,  instead  of  sliding  upon  the  flat  front  of  the  camera.  This  I  would 
point  out  particularly  to  your  notice  as  the  important  novelty  of  the 
camera,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  in  admiring  the  very  in¬ 
genious  way  in  which  Mr.  Ross  has  carried  out  my  idea.  I  need  hardly 
say  that  I  have  gone  over  the  theory  of  the  thing  very  carefully,  and 
have  also  tested  the  working  of  the  round  front  experimentally,  and  I 
find  no  hitch  in  the  invention,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  decided  improve¬ 
ment  on  both  of  the  common  methods  of  arriving  at  the  same  result. 
After  this  I  hope  we  shall  see  no  more  view-cameras  with  that  ugly, 
ricketty,  and  inaccurate  appendage— a  swing  back. 

The  annexed  figures  will  render 
the  plan  intelligible  to  those  who 
have  not  seen  the  camera.  The  up¬ 
per  one  represents  the  old  plan  of  a 
swing  hack,  and  the  lower  one  the 
new  plan  with  a  curved  front. 

The  way  in  which  the  triplet 
is  focussed  and  the  stops  changed 
is  another  novelty  to  which  I 
would  direct  your  attention.  In¬ 
stead  of  a  rack-and-pinion  move¬ 
ment,  or  a  tube  simply  sliding  in 
a  jacket  and  pushed  in  and  out  by 
hand,  the  focussing  is  effected  in 
the  most  simple  and  obvious  man¬ 
ner  by  merely  screwing  the  tube 
in  and  out  through  the  flange. 
This  gives  about  an  inch  of  lati¬ 
tude  for  focussing,  and  I  find  that 
any  object  lying  within  an  infinite 
distance  on  the  one  hand  and 
seven  feet  from  the  lens  on  the 
other  can  he  brought  into  focus. 
The  diaphragm  consists  of  a  per¬ 
forated  plate,  which  is  passed  com¬ 
pletely  through  the  tube,  and  held 
in  position  by  a  click.  There  are 
two  of  these  plates,  with  three 
perforations  in  each  ranging  from 
three-quarters  to  five-sixteenths 
of  an  inch  diameter, 
ble  dark  slides  for  dry  plates,  and 
.one  single  slide  for  a  wet  plate ;  and  the  lenses  consist  of  a  No.  1  actinic 
triplet  of  seven  inches  back  focus  for  the  plate  seven  and  a-quarter 
square,  two  portrait  lenses  with  Waterhouse  diaphragms,  and  two  single 
view  lenses  for  stereoscopic  views,  the  whole  packed  in  a  leather  case. 

Let  us  now  pass  on  to  the  dry -plate  apparatus.  This  is  suitable  for 
preparing  plates  by  any  of  the  dry  processes,  and  the  principle  which  I 
have  kept  in  view  in  the  drying  box  is  this,  that  the  plates  must  not 
touch  or  rest  upon  anything  whilst  draining  and  drying,  except  at  their 
four  corners.  Twelve  plates  are  first  prepared,  and  set  up  to  drain  into 
the  draining  tray,  after  which  they  are  put  into  the  drying  box  to  dry 
spontaneously.  When  surface  dry— that  is  to  say,  on  the  day  after  their 
preparation— they  must  be  held  over  the  flat  copper  vessel  made  for  the 
purpose,  and  filled  with  hot  water,  and  dried  thoroughly;  after  which 
they  are  to  be  pa  eked  up  in  pairs,  face  to  face,  with  the  cardboard  frame 
between  them,  bound  together  with  two  elastic  bands,  and  put  away 
into  the  grooves  of  the  plate  box  until  required  for  use. 

You  will  understand  better  by  inspection,  and  by  the  aid  of  the 
diagrams  which  I  send,  the  way  in  which  the  various  parts  of  the 
apparatus  are  put  together  and  packed  up,  than  from  any  written  des¬ 
cription.  I  have  bestowed  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  trouble  upon  this 
apparatus  to  render  it  at  the  same  time  effective  and  portable ;  but  if 
you  can  point  out  any  faults  in  it,  or  suggest  any  improvements,  I  shall 
he  thankful  to  you  to  do  so. 

And  now  a  word  or  two  about  the  negatives.  They  were  all  taken 
upon  dry  tannin  plates,  exposed  some  during  the  gloomy  weather  which 
prevailed  about  Christmas  time,  and  the  others  during  the  hard  frost  of 
the  first  week  in  January,  so  that  they  had  rather  a  severe  trial. 
Nevertheless  I  think  the  result  satisfactory.  The  plates  had  no  pre¬ 
liminary  coating  to  make  the  film  hold  on,  and  they  were  exposed  and 
developed  one  after  the  other  without  a  single  failure.  Six  of  them  were 
developed  with  soda,  and  these  received  the  same  exposure  as  good  wet 
collodion  plates.  The  other  two,  as  stated  on  the  labels  affixed,  were 
developed  with  ammonia ;  and,  although  these  received  about  double  the 
exposure  of  the  others  and  in  a  better  light,  they  have  still  an  under¬ 
exposed  look.  I  find  soda  much  the  best ;  and  the  reason  is  no  doubt 
that  the  ammonia  attacks  and  dissolves  the  oxide  of  silver  in  the  finer 
parts  of  the  latent  image.  The  soda  negatives  are  perfectly  free  from 
fog,  and  I  have  never  yet  had  one  fogged  by  soda  development.  Major 
Russell  has  assorted  the  contrary,  but  such  facts  as  I  now  lay  before  you 
prove  him  to  he  in  the  wrong.  I  tried  ammonia  at  first  for  alkaline 
development,  hut  have  given  it  up  now,  and  have  never  publicly  recom¬ 
mended  it.  The  particulars  of  the  process  by  which  these  negatives 
were  taken  are  given  in  recent  numbers  of  my  Notes.  I  am  only  sorry 
that  I  cannot  send  you  some  three  dozen  or  more  negatives  which  I 


took  last  autumn,  with  the  same  exposure  as  good  wet  plates,  and  which 
were  unfortunately  sent  for  exhibition  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Photographic  Society,  but  were  never  brought  before  the  members,  nor 
was  any  notice  taken  of  my  paper  which  I  had  written  respecting  them. 
I  took  all  that  trouble  at  the  particular  request  of  Dr.  Diamond,  but 
informed  him  at  the  same  time  that  the  Secretary  of  your  Society  was 
then  in  correspondence  with  me  about  my  preparing  a  paper  for  one  of 
your  meetings,  and  that  I  should  be  exceedingly  glad  of  the  negatives  to 
send  you  if  he  did  not  want  them.  His  reply  was  that  he  had  received 
and  was  most  thankful  for  my  valuable  communication,  and  would 
advertise  it  in  the  Atheneeum,  & c.,  for  the  first  meeting  of  the  season. 
But  when  that  meeting  took  place  the  early  photographs  were  discussed, 
and  Mr.  Hanbury’s  washing  tray,  while  my  papers  and  negatives  were 
quietly  shelved;  and  since  then  no  notice  of  them,  nor  any  explanation 
of  this  strange  conduct,  has  appeared.  I  regret  it  chiefly  because  I  have 
thus  lost  the  opportunity  of  showing  you  these  negatives  on  tho  present 
occasion,  and  also  by  means  of  them  of  pointing  out  to  you  tho  different 
qualities  of  two  triplet  lenses  of  the  same  focal  length  and  stop  by  differ¬ 
ent  makers.  This,  however,  I  can  do  to  some  extent  if  you  will  be  kind 
enough  to  compare  a  print  from  a  negative  of  my  house,  taken  by  Mr. 
Whiting  with  a  triplet  of  his,  with  a  negative  taken  by  myself  of  the  same 
subject  from  the  same  spot  in  the  camera  which  is  now  exhibited.  Both 
are  sharp  in  the  centre,  hut  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  in  the 
marginal  definition,  as  you  will  see  by  comparing  a  stump  and  flag  staff 
in  both.  The  actinic  triplet  works  better  with  full  aperture  than  the 
other  with  the  medium  stop,  and  Mr.  Whiting’s  picture  is  an  instance  of  an 
exquisite  photograph  spoilt  by  the  use  of  an  inferior  lens.  You  will  find 
full  particulars  of  this  comparative  experiment  stated  on  the  paper  which 
is  attached  to  the  print;  and  I  guarantee  the  ahsoluto  truth  of  those  par¬ 
ticulars  from  personal  knowledge.  In  Mr.  "Whiting’s  print  you  will  see 
that  the  leaves  of  the  trees  at  the  sides  of  the  picture,  and  even  at  an  inch 
from  the  centre,  are  defined  by  ellipses  having  their  major  axes  in  the 
same  relative  direction  with  respect  to  the  centre  of  the  picture — a  defect 
which  is  due  to  the  astigmatism  of  the  uncorrectod  marginal  pencils,  and 
which  could  not  possibly  arise  from  want  of  contact  in  printing,  or  from 
wind  stirring  the  leaves.  But  in  the  negative  by  the  actinic  triplet  you 
will  see  the  same  twigs,  now  leafless,  defined  as  sharp  as  a  knife.  The 
stump  and  flag  staff  with  the  stone  wall  behind  are,  however,  the  crucial 
test  of  the  comparative  merit  of  the  two  triplets,  and  I  hope  you  will 
examine  these  photographs  with  care.  As  for  the  process  employed,  both 
Mr.  Whiting’ s  and  my  negative  were  taken  upon  tannin  plates  with 
alkaline  development;  and  I  would  strongly  recommend  that  process  to 
you  for  trial  as  a  charming  solution  of  the  problem  of  quick  dry  collodion. 

But  to  return  to  the  drying  box,  &c. :  I  quite  expect  that  some  of  you 
may  say,  “  Why  prepare  your  dry  plates  and  develope  them  en  route ; 
will  they  not  keep  better  than  for  that  to  be  necessary  ?”  To  this  I 
reply  that  your  own  experience  of  the  keeping  qualities  of  tannin  plates 
is  probably  greater  than  mine,  and  if  you  are  satisfied  that  they  will  keep 
for  a  month  or  more  in  the  summer  season  there  is  no  need  of  carrying 
the  drying  box  about  with  you.  But  for  my  own  part  I  should  greatly 
prefer  doing  so  to  running  the  risk  of  failures.  I  do  not  care  how  many 
failures  I  have  when  experimenting  in  my  dark  room  with  new  processes 
or  dodges,  and  failures  then  “  slide  off  me  like  July  rain  off  a  duck’s 
hack  feathers,”  as  Tom  Brown  says  ;  hut  when  I  go  on  a  tour,  and  hope 
to  bring  hack  some  nice  negatives,  failures  are  a  distressing  annoyance, 
and  I  would  rather  take  a  great  deal  of  extra  trouble  than  run  the  risk 
of  them.  I  would  rather,  in  fact,  work  with  wet  collodion  than  place 
absolute  reliance  on  the  good  keeping-  properties  of  any  dry  plates  of  my 
own  preparation.  The  fact  seems  to  he,  that  when  once  you  have  opened  a 
carefully-sealed  packet  of  dry  plates  they  begin  rapidly  to  deteriorate,  and 
exhibit  round  white  spots  and  feeble  patches  when  developed.  But  this  is 
a  subject  foreign  to  that  of  my  paper,  and  we  will  not  now  discuss,  it. 
The  drying  box  and  baths  do  not  take  much  room,  and  I  really  think 
the  sensible  plan  is  not  to  trust  over  much  to  the  good  keeping  qualities 
of  dry  plates  prepared  by  any  published  formula.  It  would  be  most 
delightful  to  me  to  find  that  they  will  keep,  and  my  recent  plan  of  wash¬ 
ing  with  salt  and  water  seems  to  offer  a  better  chance  of  it ;  hut  I  should 
he  sorry  to  deceive  myself  or  any-one  else  in  this  matter  until  I  have  had 
another  year’s  experience.  Tell  me,  please,  what  you  think  of  my  plan  of 
packing  the  plates  in  pairs,  with  the  cardboard  frame  between ;  it  has  the 
advantage  that  they  can  he  handled  without  risk,  and  one  has  not  to  open 
a  sealed  packet  of  a  dozen  or  more,  in  order  to  get  out  one  or  two  only. 

With  respect  to  the  size  of  plate  which  I  recommend,  both  for  artists 
and  amateurs,  viz.,  7J  square,  my  idea  has  always  been  that  for  larger 
pictures  than  this  paper  will  do  exceedingly  well,  and  those  who  take 
paper  negatives  may  now  easily  bend  their  prepared  papers  round  a 
curved  glass  in  a  panoramic  camera,  and  take  subjects  such  as  cannot  be 
included  upon  fiat  glass  plates.  I  have  now  by  me  several  admirable 
paper  negatives  taken  by  members  of  your  Society,  and  how  glad  I 
should  be  if  some  of  these  gentlemen  could  he  persuaded  to  try  paper  in 
a  large  panoramic  camera!  Half  a  dozen  grand  negatives  of  this  kind  in 
a  year  would  establish  any  man’s  fame,  and  attract  to  his  specimens  the 
chief  attention  of  the  visitors  to  an  exhibition.  Why  not  offer  a  medal 
for  something  of  this  sort,  you  who  are  chief  patrons  of  what  is  new  and 
right  and  artistic  in  photography  ? 

And  now,  gentlemen,  I  must  conclude,  with  the  hope  that  the  things 
exhibited  may  suggest  some  new  ideas  and  a  profitable  discussion,  and  with 
thanks  for  the  compliment  you  haye  paid  me  in  listening  to  my  paper. 

Thomas  Button. 
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PRACTICAL  HINTS  ON  ARTISTIC  PORTRAITURE. 

IN  FOUR  CHAPTERS. 

Chapter  I. — “Treatment”  in  Lighting  the  Model. 

When  we  concluded  the  “  Letters  to  a  Young  Photographer  in  a  pre¬ 
vious  volume  of  this  Journal  we  intended  to  continue  that  series  of 
papers  by  taking  up  the  subject  of  artistic  portraiture;  but,  on  making 
the  attempt  soon  found  that  without  sketches  to  illustrate  them  they 
would  do  their  duty  very  inefficiently.  Speaking  of  this  to  the  go¬ 
verning  department  of  our  famous  R.  J .  some  few  weeks  since,  we 
found  that  your  humble  servant’s  Y.  Z .  had  not  reckoned  rightly  in 
thus  limiting  the  liberality  of  its  proprietor,  and  we  were  at  once 
commissioned  to  provide  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  with  the  best 
papers  we  could  write,  and  with  the  necessary  sketches  for  their 
illustration. 

Pen  and  pencil  being  therefore  free  to  jog  on  in  company,  we  pro¬ 
pose  giving  four  papers  On  Artistic  Portraiture ,  hoping  therein  to 
throw  out  a  few  hints  which  photographic  portraitists  who  are  desirous 
of  improving  the  artistic  character  of  their  productions  may  perhaps 
find  useful.  We  do  our  best — the  best  can  do  no  more. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  respectable  of  our  weekly  contem¬ 
poraries,  The  Reader ,  in  its  issue  for  January  30th,  and  in  an  article 
on  the  camera-portraits  of  a  clever  artist  and  photographer,  Mr. 
Wynfield,  says : — 

“The  vulgarity  of  photographic  portraiture  at  the  present  time  is,  we  believe 
and  trust,  at  its  height.  If  the  absence  of  knowledge,  taste,  and  feeling  in  the 
great  majority  of  those  who  practise  as  photographic  artists  were  the  exception 
instead  of  the  rule,  we  should  be  amazed  at  the  sufferance  so  long  extended  to 
the  productions  which  now  fill  shop  windows  and  albums.*  To  all  who  have 
seen  what  beautiful  arrangements  of  figures  have  been  set  before  the  camera 
by  any  educated  artist  who  has  worked  as  an  amateur,  or  by  way  of  helping 
himself  in  his  art,  what  suggestions  of  beauty  he  has  obtained  by  careful 
adaptation  and  skilful  focussing,  it  must  be  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that  the 
practice  of  photography  has  never  yet  been  properly  developed,  and  that  its 
capabilities,  apart  from  the  chemical  agents  indispensable  from  its  practice, 
have  never  been  fairly  tested.  It  has  not  only  become  a  trade,  but  a  very  low 
trade — a  mine  of  wealth  to  some  more  skilful  practitioners,  whose  productions, 
so  far  as  any  knowledge  of  art  is  displayed  in  them,  are  on  a  level  with  those 
which  may  be  obtained  for  sixpence  in  the  New  Cut.  Apart  from  the  artistic 
knowledge  and  experience  which  should  always  direct  the  production  of  good 
photography,  its  results,  however  wonderful,  are  eminently  unsatisfactory. 
We  must  all  be  struck  by  the  vulgarity,  monotony,  and  poverty  of  resource 
exhibited  by  common  carte-de-visite  portraiture.” 

The  article  then  speaks  of  social  distinctions  as  things  which  it  is 
part  of  the  artist’s  business  clearly  to  indicate  (only  unfortunately 
these  distinctions  are  such  as  Dame  Nature  herself  is  sometimes 
inartistic  enough  to  overlook),  and  continues  by  saying  that  these 
distinctions 

“  are  unknown  to  photography,  chiefly  because  they  are  unfelt  by  the  indi¬ 
vidual  who  undertakes  the  all-important  duty  of  posing  the  sitters  and  arrang¬ 
ing  the  background.  So  that  he  gets  them  well  set  up  against  his  detestable 
balustrade  or  make-believe  furniture,  and  disposes  of  them  in  five  minutes,  he 
is  perfectly  satisfied.  Nothing  puts  him  out  but  a  disarrangement  of  his 
chemicals  or  a  defect  in  the  light.  He  does  not  know  what  a  painter  means  by 
‘  treatment,’  and  how  it  constitutes  nearly  all  the  difference  between  good  art  and 
misdirected  labour.  Many  painters  have  taken  up  photography  as  amateurs  ; 
but  only  two  or  three  have  made  themselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  its 
capabilities,  and  devoted  a  large  amount  of  time  to  develope  them.” 

Now,  while  such  remarks  can  be  made  with  so  large  a  degree  of 
truth  in  them,  it  is  high  time  that  all  real  lovers  of  photographic  art 
should  get  their  shoulders  well  under  the  wheel,  and  strive  to  bring 
about  something  more  creditable  to  the  art  and  to  its  professors. 
Such  of  us  as  chance  to  have  obtained  knowledge  and  experience 
from  artistic  study  and  practice  should  not  be  backward  in  endea¬ 
vouring  to  aid  therewith  those  who  so  continuously  and  generously 
come  forward  in  societies  and  journals,  and  proffer  aid  as  important 
from  their  manipulatory  and  scientific  experience,  so  that  we  may, 
as  Thompson  says — 

“  Live  like  brothers,  and,  conjunctive  all, 

Embellish  life.” 

We  have  recently  been  discussing — with  that  energy  and  vigour  of 
diction  which  frequently  accompanies  earnestness,  especially  if  it 
be  warmed  up  with  a  dash  of  enthusiasm,  but  which  is  sometimes 
apt  to  be  mistaken  for  mere  combativeness — the  subject  of  glass 
rooms  and  fighting  the  sitter.  But  supposing  we  have  the  very  best 
of  all  possible  first-rate  rooms,  and  get  the  fight  on  the  model  in  that 
■way  which  is  the  most  effective,  both  for  the  chemical  results,  and 
for  breadth,  relief,  roundness,  and  brilliancy — qualities  which  should 
always  characterise  good  photography — there  still  enters  into  our 
duties,  as  artists,  the  arranging,  altering,  and  mode  of  using  these 
advantages  as  governed  by  the  personal  characteristics  of  our  models, 
and  the  feeling,  sentiment,  or  effect  which  we  desire  to  embody  in 

*  The  reader  will  be  reminded  of  a  remark  to  the  same  effect  in  Mr.  H.  P. 
Robinson's  paper  published  in  our  last  number. 


connection  therewith.  In  other  words  each  model  and  each  intended 
picture  demands  its  own  peculiar  “treatment.”  By  way  of  illustra¬ 
tion  we  will  speak  first  of  the  treatment  of  some  individual  model  so 
far  as  regards  the  fighting,  leaving  other  things  to  be  considered 
afterwards. 

Suppose  we  are  about  to  photograph  a  certain  model,  wishing  to 
produce  a  picture.  This  model,  say,  is  a  very  interesting-looking  girl 
with  regular  and  well-proportioned  features,  good  eyes,  and  a  profile 
approaching  the  classical.  Our  fight,  we  will  also  say,  enters  the 
studio  and  falls  upon  this  model  from  the  side  of  the  room  and  in 
advance  of  her,  at  the  angle  indicated  by  three  arrows  in  the  cuts 
given  below. 

When  posed,  and  with  her  head  (viewed  in  profile)  somewhat 
drooping,  we  find  our  model  has  lost  no  small  share  of  her  beauty. 
The  too  prominently  indicated  jaw  bone  and  cheek  bone  are  each 
rendered  more  distinctly  visible  by  the  strong  shadows  they  cast, 
against  which  they  come  out  clearly  and  strongly  defined  (see  fig.  1). 


But  raise  this  head,  and  all  becomes  changed.  The  fight  reaches 
the  surfaces  which  previously  retreated  into  deep  shadow,  and  the 
prominent  bones  of  the  cheek  and  jaw  are  now  indicated  so  faintly 
that  they  are  hardly  perceptible  (see  fig.  2).  The  face  gains  in 
refinement  and  beauty  of  contour,  and  you  can  produce  a  picture 
valuable  no  less  for  having  embodied  all  the  beauty  of  the  original 
than  for  having  to  a  certain  extent  flattered  or  idealised  it,  making 
a  less  vulgar  and  striking,  perhaps,  although  no  less  truthful,  resem¬ 
blance. 

“But,  friend  Wall” — inquires  some  unimaginative  reader,  who  has 
no  idea  of  any  position  beyond  that  in  which  the  model  looks  straight 
to  tins  or  that  side  of  the  camera,  and  who  thinks  it  a  law  of  nature 
that  all  heads  should  always  be  rigidly  and  unalterably  perpendicular 
to  all  shoulders — “  wouldn't  it  be  rather  strange  to  photograph  a  lady 
star-gazing  in  that  affected  and  unnatural  way  ?  ”  To  which  query  we 
reply,  if  done  as  you  might  chance  to  do  it,  undoubtedly.  But,  sup¬ 
pose  the  lady  seated  with  the  body  bent  gracefully  forward,  and  her 
arm  resting  upon  the  knee,  or  a  bank,  or  a  cushioned  seat,  window 
sill,  chair  back,  or  what  not,  the  raising  of  the  head  would  then  be 
nothing  but  a  perfectly  natural  action — commonplace  enough  to 
satisfy  even  your  craving  for  vulgar  truths.  You  need  not  even  pose 
the  head  at  all :  only  place  your  model  in  a  position  thus  bending  for¬ 
ward,  stand  up  beside  your  camera  and  speak  to  her,  when  you  will 
find  that  she  raises  her  head  immediately.  We  introduce  this  illus¬ 
tration  because  of  our  desire  to  be  useful  to  readers  of  every  kind. 
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But  suppose  you  are  not  afraid  to  destroy  even  the  least  striking 
indications  of  defective  form  given  in  the  foregoing  sketch,  you  may 
then  get  rid  of  these  altogether  by  simply  causing  the  head  to  re¬ 
cline  to  one  side,  so  that  the  light  may  fall  into  the  hollow  below 
the  cheek  and  jaw  bones  in  the  way  indicated  in  this  little  sketch ; 


and  then,  by  photographing  that  side  of  the  face  on  which  the  light 
falls,  a  face  is  pictured  in  which  all  the  contours  curve  gently  and 
harmoniously  one  into  the  other,  and  the  high  cheek  and  strongly- 
marked  jaw  bones  are  undetected. 

Photographers  who  do  not  consider  the  importance  of  a  special 
arrangement  of  light  to  meet  special  requirements  often  wonder  at 
the  great  difference  which  half-a-dozen  equally  good  photographs  of 
one  person  will  display — one  being,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  like¬ 
ness,  another  the  most  flattering,  a  third  the  most  expressive,  a 
fourth  the  most  intellectual,  and  a  fifth  most  villainously  and  repul¬ 
sively  ugly.  If  all  these  are  equally  true,  whence  comes  such  diffe¬ 
rences?  Simply  from  the  chance  “treatment”  they  have  received 
through  the  fighting,  exposing,  and  development  peculiar  to  each  in¬ 
dividual  operator,  although  we  have  almost  invariably  traced  such 
peculiarities  to  the  fighting.  As  a  rule  you  see  all  the  productions  of 
each  photographer  distinguished  by  the  same  description  of  fight  and 
shade,  varied  only  by  such  accidents  as  dull  weather  and  the  changing 
fight.  Even  some  of  our  more  artistic  operators  (I  could,  indeed,  name 
one,  who  takes  no  unimportant  standing  as  an  artist-photographer, 
whose  works  display  tins  want  of  special  treatment  for  special  pecu¬ 
liarities  very  prominently)  do  not  appear  to  recognise  the  importance 
of  these  considerations  In  a  general  way,  whatever  characteristics 
may  distinguish  the  model’s  face,  it  receives  precisely  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  as  all  that  model’s  predecessors  have  received,  and  as  all  that 
model’s  successors  will  undoubtedly  also  receive ;  for  most  of  these 
gentry  are  above  adopting  lnnts,  and  scorn  the  idea  of  acknowledging 
they  owe  anything  to  a  photographic  journal.  Features  which  are 
too  prominent  and  features  which  are  not  sufficiently  prominent — 
features  which  are  refined  and  delicate  and  features  which  are  coarse 
and  heavy — all  receive  that  treatment  which  the  haphazard  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  fight  and  the  never- changing  routine  of  the  photographer 
dictate ;  and  hence,  while  one  face  receives  justice  from  the  portraitist, 
a  score  are  depicted  in  a  manner  which  tends  to  convince  all  persons 
of  taste  and  refinement  either  that  photographers  are  the  most  in¬ 
artistic  of  all  civilised  beings,  or  that  photography’s  claims  as  an  art 
are  altogether  a  mistake. 

To  give  yet  another  illustration  of  our  meaning,  we  will  describe 
a  case  in  point. 

A  friend  of  ours  chances  to  possess  eyes  which  come  rather  pro¬ 
minently  forward  from  under  the  brow,  and  the  upper  fids  of  which 
are  half  concealed  by  the  flesh  above  drooping  over  the  outer 
portions  on  either  side*  (see  fig.  4).  He  had  been  photographed 
very  often,  and  had  not  complained  of  the  portraits  thus  obtained ; 
but,  suddenly,  he  got  a  print  from  a  negative  taken  at  a  newly-opened 
establishment  in  the  city  which  was  so  superior  to  all  its  predecessors 
that,  wliile  those  previously  taken  were  at  once  condemned  to  the 
flames,  and  duly  denounced  in  language  containing  more  vigour  than 
politeness,  the  negative  of  that  last  taken  was  purchased  and 
cherished  as  a  most  precious  treasure,  and  the  operator  who  had  taken 
it  was  lauded  to  the  sides  as  the  very  king  of  photographic  artists — 
the  Sir  Joshua  of  Ids  race ! 

4  The  kind  of  eye  we  mean  may  be  recognised  by  the  peculiar  appearance  given  by 
it,  in  a  three-quarter  view  of  tire  face,  of  the  further  eye  (which,  being  in  perspective, 
is  in  ordinary  cases  smaller)  being  larger  than  that  which  is  nearest  to  the  spectator. 


Now,  my  good  friend  was  altogether  wrong  (we  nearly  offended  him 
past  forgiveness,  and,  being  a  photographer,  laid  ourselves  open  to  all 
sorts  of  unpleasant  suspicions,  by  saying  so) ;  for  there  was  evidence  in 
this  much-lauded  and  highly-prized  photograph  which  clearly  proved 
the  operator  who  had  taken  it  to  be  even  less  artistic  than  Iris  rivals, 
What,  then,  was  the  secret  of  his  success  ?  for  successful  he  undoubt¬ 
edly  was.  Simply  the  accident  which  had  given  Ids  studio  a  top 
fight  more  immediately  over  the  sitter  than  in  a  general  way  is 
either  artistic  or  desirable,  although  in  this  particular  case  it  was  both 
desirable  and  artistic. 

In  explanation  we  give  the  following  sketches : — 


Fig.  4  shows  the  eye  as  it  had  been  previously  illuminated.  All 
its  prominence  is  made  the  most  of,  and  there  is  a  somewhat  fishy 
character  in  its  expression.  Fig.  5  shows  the  eye  as  it  was  in  the 
last-tumed-up  prize  of  a  portrait.  Here  the  whole  socket  of  the 
eye  is  in  half-tint,  the  expression  is  considerably  improved,  the  fight 
on  the  ball  gains  in  intensity  and  effect  by  being  diminished,  and  the 
expression  secured  is  certainly  much  better.  So  much  for  treat¬ 
ment,  then,  in  regard  to  fighting  the  model. 

Before  laying  down  the  pen,  however,  we  may  as  well  point  out 
that  our  best  portrait  painters  always  contrive  to  get  the  eyes  of  their 
portraits  in  half- tint.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  expressly  says  that  the 
beauty  of  the  eye  depends  on  tins ;  and  the  sculptors  exhibit  their 
consciousness  of  its  importance  by  always  making  the  brows  of  their 
ideal  heads  come  prominently  forward,  so  as  to  throw  a  shadow  over 
the  sockets  of  the  eyes  (see  fig.  3).  We  see  this  principle  most 
strikingly  illustrated  in  the  grand  old  remnants  of  antique  sculpture, 
in  which  the  indentation  which  usually  divides  the  upper  part  of  the 
nose  from  the  brow  is  systematically  done  away  with  by  bringing  the 
brows  forward  in  order  that  the  eyes  may  always  remain  in  shadow. 

Of  course  we  might  multiply  these  instances  and  give  a  score  or 
more  illustrations,  but  the  hints  we  have  given  are  so  suggestive  of 
their  numerous  and  various  applications  that  we  think  they  will 
suffice.  With  regard  to  the  sketches  which  aid  this  paper,  if  they 
are  not  sufficiently  explanatory,  test  the  principles  they  illustrate  for 
yourself.  The  simplest  way  of  doing  so,  perhaps,  is  to  get  a  model 
with  the  jaw  and  cheek  bones  sufficiently  prominent,  and  place  this 
model  before  a  gaslight  or  lamp  of  the  right  height,  in  advance  and 
rather  to  the  side  of  the  model.  Then  move  the  head  slowly  up  and 
down,  and  note  the  changes.  The  other  sketches  may  be  tested  in 
the  same  way.  This  suggestion  has  its  origin  in  our  friend  Rej  lander, 
who,  seeing  our  sketches  on  the  blocks,  in  his  usual  prove-all-things- 
and-hold-fast-to-that-which-is-good  way,  at  once  set  about  testing  the 
accuracy  of  assertions  made  in  connection  therewith,  making  use  of 
a  certain  lady,  who  knelt  at  our  feet  as  a  humble  servitor  in  the 
cause  of  art,  and  solemnly  allowed  her  charming  head  to  be  moved 
up  and  down,  this  way  and  that,  until  we  were  satisfied ;  and  a  good 
hearty  peal  of  laughter  from  all  three  brought  our  experiments  to  an 
eminently  satisfactory  conclusion.  Alfred  H.  Wall. 
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COMPETITIVE  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY  OF  SCOTLAND. 


The  pictures  sent  in  competition  for  the  medals  annually  awarded  by 
this  Society  are  now  being  exhibited  to  the  public  for  a  few  days  in  one 
of  the  side  rooms  adjoining  the  Society  of  Arts’  Hall,  Edinburgh.  The 
number  of  pictures  is  not  very  large,  hut  they  are  characterised  by  great 

merit. 

The  landscapes  are  in  greater  excess  this  year  than  on  any  former 
occasion — a  circumstance  of  which  many  express  their  approval.  The 
following  list,  with  perhaps  an  unintentional  omission  or  two  (for  there 
is  no  catalogue  to  which  reference  can  he  made),  includes  the  names  of 
the  landscape  contributors  : — Messrs.  Annan,  Bedford,  Drummond,  Gillis, 
Mac  An  drew,  Mudd,  Munro,  Robertson,  Robinson,  Thompson,  T  alley. 

Perhaps  the  most  extensive  exhibitor  this  year  is  S.  Thompson,  who 
seems  to  have  bidden  farewell  for  a  time  to  the  old  ruined  abbeys  and 
castles  which  he  used  on  former  occasions  to  contribute.  In  the  field  he 
is  now  cultivating— that  of  general  landscape — -he  shows  himself  quite 
at  home.  His  subjects  are  telling,  Ms  points  of  view  well  selected,  and 
his  manipulation  excellent.  His  Abergeldie  portraits  (a  collection,  of 
portraits  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales),  together  with  his  Bal¬ 
moral  views,  are  being  examined  with  much  interest.  The  photographic 
difficulties  attendant  on  taking  a  new  house,  such  as  Balmoral  Castle, 
are  thoroughly  surmounted. 

Bedford  exhibits  about  eighteen  pictures,  and  it  is  enough  to  say  of 
them  that  they  are  in  his  own  admirable  style :  there  is  no  doubt,  how¬ 
ever,  that  both  Stephen  Thompson  and  Thomas  Annan  are  treading  very 
closely  on  his  heels. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  in  Mudd’s  pictures  which  enables  one  to  recog¬ 
nise  them  at  a  glance.  Those  now  contributed  are  characterised  by  all 
his  former  excellencies. 

There  are  twelve  large  panoramic  views  by  Munro,  with  a  notice 
attached  that  they  were  taken  by  Sutton’s  panoramic  lens.  Judging 
from  these  views,  we  admit  unhesitatingly  its  excellence  for  what  may  be 
designated  general  landscape  purposes.  A  better  proof  of  its  un¬ 
suitableness  for  architectural  subjects  cannot  be  had  than  in  Monte  Christo 
Cottage ,  Cintra,  where  the  horizontal  lines  of  the  cottage  are  rendered 
perfectly  curved ;  hut,  where  the  subjects  are  of  an  irregular  nature,  the 
capability  of  the  lens  for  reproducing  them  is  shown  to  advantage. 

The  Rev.  D.  T.  K.  Drummond  has  several  pictures  of  excellent  quality, 
most  of  them  being  Hews  in  the  Higkland  districts.  His  Bridge,  St. 
Julian's,  possesses  properties  which  warrant  us  in  designating  it  as  the 
best  picture  wMch  he  exhibits. 

Thomas  Gillis  exhibits  some  large  views  apparently  taken  in  the 
vicinity  of  Pau.  These  are  soft  and  carefully  selected,  and  are  devoid  of 
that  inky  blackness  which  characterised  the  shadows  of  so  many  of  the 
views  in  that  neighbourhood  exhibited  on  former  similar  occasions. 

H.  P.  Robinson,  with  his  landscape  and  figures  in.  Ms  large  picture, 
Autumn,  has  been  highly  successful,  and  has  produced  one  of  the  finest 
photograpMc  pictures  we  have  yet  seen.  It  is  apparently  printed  from 
two  negatives,  hut  so  admirably  has  the  junction  been  effected  that  one 
is  almost  inclined  to  doubt  Ms  own  judgment  in  this  respect.  A  group 
of  two  rustic  girls,  entitled  Somebody's  Coming,  is  further  calculated  to 
enhance  the  reputation  of  this  artist. 

Among  those  who  contribute  portraits  are  Rodger  (of  St.  Andrew’s), 
Lamb  (of  Aberdeen),  Moffatt,  M'Glashon  and  Walker,  Dallas,  Croal, 
and  Caitlidge  (both  of  Edinburgh),  Barret  (of  Torquay),  Smith  (of  Bath, 
who  also  contributes  some  specimens  of  photodiaphanie),  and  Diston  (of 
Leven). 

The  only  instantaneous  views  exhibited  are  four  street  scenes  in  Lon¬ 
don,  by  MacAndrew,  of  Regent  Street. 

In  our  next  number  we  shall  give  the  names  of  the  successful  com¬ 
petitors  for  the  silver  medals  to  he  awarded.  Auk.  Chl. 


(Dm-  Cfitss  for  §wjhram, 

LESSON  II. 

Exposing,  Developing,  and  Fixing  Positives  on  Glass. 

The  plate  having  been  lifted  up  out  of  the  bath  is  allowed  to  drain  for  a 
few  seconds,  and,  after  the  hack  has  been  wiped  with  a  piece  of  blotting- 
paper,  it  is  placed  in  the  camera  slide.  It  is  desirable  that  this  glide  or 
frame  should  be  so  constructed  as  not  to  allow  of  an  accumulation  of 
silver  solution  drippings  to  lodge  at  the  bottom  of  the  plate,  such  being  a 
fertile  source  of  stains  and  annoyances.  The  majority  of  cameras  now 
constructed  have  the  comers  on  which  the  plate  is  supported  made  of 
wood  or  bone.  In  all  cases  it  is  desirable — but  in  the  latter  case  it  is 
necessary  that  a  small  bit  of  blotting-paper  should  he  inserted  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  drain  away  any  silver  solution  which  might  otherwise  lodge 
in  the  corners.  _  All  pieces  of  blotting-paper  thus  surcharged  with  silver 
should  be  kept  in  a  proper  receptacle  specially  devoted  to  this  purpose,  in 
order  that  when  a  sufficient  quantity  shall  have  been  collected,  the 
metallic  silver  may  be  recovered  by  the  methods  to  be  detailed  in  a  sub¬ 
sequent  chapter.  The  hack  of  the  dark  frame  being  properly  secured, 
the  plate  is  now  ready  for  exposure  in  the  camera. 

.  Previous  to  or  during  the  time  the  plate  has  been  immersed  in  the 
silver  hath  the  sitter  should  have  been  properly  arranged,  and  the  image 
sharply  focussed  upon  the  ground-glass  of  the  camera.  This  branch  of  ! 
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the  art  is  of  the  Mghest  importance,  for  in  no  other  is  there,  so  much 
room  for  the  display  of  taste  and  feeling.  A  badly-posed  figure  no 
matter  how  excellent  as  a  likeness,  or  how  otherwise  beautiful  as  a  photo¬ 
graph— is  at  all  times  a  most  unpleasant  object  to  look  upon.  One  says 
of  such  a  practitioner  “  he  may  be  a  good  operator,  but  he  is  devoid  of 
taste.”  The  artistic  aspect  of  photography  has  recently  received  much 
attention,  and  both  professional  and  amateur  photographers  are  roused 
to  a  sense  of  its  importance.  It  is  not  a  bad  plan  for  a  young  beginner 
to  carefully  study  the  pose  of  the  portraits  which  from  time  to  time 
appear  in  such  works  as  the  Illustrated  London  Nevos,  or  other  work  con¬ 
taining  collections  of  portraits,  comparing  one  position  with  another. 
Scarcely  any  one  is  so  devoid  of  natural  artistic  feeling  as  not  to.  per¬ 
ceive  that  some  of  the  positions  are  more  natural  looking,  unconstrained, 
and  graceful  than  others.  Make  the  best  of  these  your  models,  and 
to  tMs  add  a  study  of  the  works  of  such  masters  in  photograpMc  com¬ 
position  as  Rejlander,  Robinson,  and  others,  and  a  certain  amount 
of  artistic  taste  will  be  developed  in  you,  sufficient  at  any  rate  to 
enable  you  to  appreciate  the  value  of  a  gracefully -posed  subject.  Let 
us  suppose  that  the  placing  the  sitter  has  been  successfully  accom¬ 
plished,  and  the  camera  planted  at  such  a  distance  as  to  make  the  image 
of  a  suitable  size,  a  parting  glance  should  be  taken  just  before  the  ground- 
glass  is  withdrawn  and  the  slide  inserted.  If  everything  appear  uniformly 
sharp  without  any  diaphragm  being  inserted,  well  and  good;  but  if  (as 
will  probably  be  “the  case)  it  be  found  that  wMle  the  face  may  appear 
sharp  enough,  the  other  parts — such  as  knees,  hands,  or  feet — are  not 
equally  so,  it  is  much  better  to  insert  a  stop  sufficiently  small  to  improve 
the  definition,  than  to  screw  and  contort  the  body  so  as  to  bring  such 
prominences  nearer  to  the  same  plane  as  the  face.  The  smaller  the  aper¬ 
ture  employed  the  better  will  be  the  definition  of  objects  situated  at  con¬ 
siderable  distances  from  each  other.  Hence,  for  groups,  a  lens  either  of 
small  diameter  or  having  a  comparatively  small  stop  must  be  employed 
to  bring  all  the  figures  into  sharp  focus. 

It  may  here  be  observed  that  the  dark  slide  should  he  kept  carefully 
sheltered  from  the  light  after  the  plate  has  been  inserted;  for,  although  it 
may  he  well  made,  there  may  be  some  slight  chink  about  the  Mnges  or 
fittings  which,  although  scarcely  visible  to  the  eye,  may  yet  admit  a  faint 
ray  of  light,  causing  more  or  less  mistiness  in  the  finished  picture.  The 
i  slide  should  also  be  retained  as  much  as  possible  in  the  position  it  occupies 
i  when  in  the  camera ;  for,  if  any  drainings  of  silver  accumulate  at  the 
lower  end,  it  is  higMy  desirable  that  such  should  not  again  he  allowed  to 
flow  back  over  the  surface  of  the  plate.  The  proper  drainage  of  the 
plate  before  inserting  it  in  the  slide,  together  with  keeping  the  slide  in  a 
vertical  position,  will  prevent  tMs. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  say  how  long  the  plate  should  he  exposed  in 
the  camera,  as  so  much  depends  upon  the  class  of  object  to  be  reproduced, 
the  strength  of  the  light,  the  aperture  of  the  lens,  and  the  state  of  the  che¬ 
micals.  Until  the  learner  acquires  some  experience,  he  will  probably  make 
some  mistakes  by  exposing  too  long  or  too  short  a  time.  A  gentleman- 
now  a  successful  professional  photographer— has  said  that  during  his  first 
attempts  at  taking  pictures  by  means  of  collodion  he  was  quite  dis¬ 
couraged  at  his  want  of  success,  trial  after  trial  failing  to  give  him  a  good 
picture.  Thirty  seconds  was  Ms  average  time  of  exposure— that  being 
according  to  instructions  he  had  received ;  hut  he  had  tried  it  with  an 
exposure  of  about  ten  seconds  both  above  and  below  tMs  fixed  time.  A 
friend  present  suggested  that,  seeing  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a  good 
picture  with  such  chemicals,  an  exposure  of  a  second  only  should  he  given 
to  see  what  kind  of  result  would  be  produced.  A  picture  very  much 
finer  than  any  he  had  yet  taken  rewarded  him  for  his  trouble ;  and  by 
increasing  the  exposure  to  two  seconds,  a  number  of  excellent  results 
was  obtained.  The  success  of  that  day  led  the  gentleman  to  devote 
himself  entirely  to  photography,  by  which  he  has  since  amassed  a  con¬ 
siderable  fortune.  It  is  better,  then,  to  begin  by  giving  a  somewhat  short 
exposure.  For  example :  if  the  sitter  he  placed  in  a  back  court,  with  a 
slight  canopy  over  Ms  head,  and  the  day  be  somewhat  cloudy,  let  an  ex¬ 
posure  of  three  or  four  seconds  be  tried.  Should  the  resulting  picture 
after  development  show  the  shadows  too  black,  with  a  hard,  patchy 
shirt-front  (a  gentleman  being  supposed  to  be  the  sitter  in  tMs  case),  the 
prominent  parts  only  of  the  face  represented — in  short,  if  there  be  such  a 
degree  of  blackness  as  to  present  a  decidedly  negro-like  appearance--  it  may 
at  once  be  concluded  that  the  exposure  has  been  too  short.  On  the  other 
hand,  should  the  image  appear  without  force,  every  part-even  the  very 
deepest  shadows — being  to  a  certain  extent  covered  with,  a  veil,  and  the 
various  details  of  features,  &c.,  only  seen  when  being  looked  through,  the 
picture  has  been  over-exposed,  and  the  remedy  is  obvious. 

By  adopting  the  following  plan  the  learner  will  better  understand  the 
difference  between  under  and  over-exposure.  Let  him  expose  one  plate 
for  so  short  a  time  that  he  feels  quite  satisfied  it  must  be  under-done, 
and  another  so  long  that  he  is  equally  certain  of  its  being  over-exposed. 
When  these  are  developed  and  fixed,  the  contrast  between  the  two  will 
give  a  much  better  idea  of  over  and  under-exposure  than  any  verbal  de¬ 
scription  can  possibly  do.  The  proper  time  for  exposing  a  plate,  then,  can 
only  be  learned  by  experience ;  and  after  eight  or  nine  intelligent  trials 
the  learner  will  he  astonished  to  find  the  amount  of  experience  he  will 
have  gained  in  tMs  branch  of  manipulation.  When  the  plate  has  received 
a  proper  amount  of  exposure,  the  highest  lights  will  first  appear  on  the 
application  of  the  developer,  followed  by  the  middle  tints,  these  gradually 
increasing  in  strength  until  the  deepest  shadows  appear. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  first  attempts  of  the  neophite  should  be  to  pro- 
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duce  glass  positives,  the  transition  from  these  to  negatives  being  easy. 
The  characteristics  of  a  good  positive  are  that  the  highest  lights  should 
he  as  white  as  possible,  the  very  deepest  shades  he  formed  by  the  hare 
glass,  the  intermediate  tints  preserving  their  proper  shades  between,  and 
that  while  the  shadows  should  be  deep  there  shall  be  perfect  transparency 
and  detail  in  them.  The  image  is  formed  by  a  deposit  of  metallic  silver, 
and  the  development  may  be  so  managed  as  to  make  the  high  lights  of 
either  a  chalky  or  metallic  whiteness — the  former  to  be  preferred.  An 
excellent  positive  developing  solution  may  be  made  as  follows : — 

Protosulphate  of  iron  .  12  grains. 

Nitrate  of  potash  .  9  ,, 

Glacial  acetic  acid .  1J  drachms. 

Distilled  water  .  1  ounce. 

A  quantity  of  this  sufficient  to  last  for  some  time  should  be  made ;  for, 
although  it  becomes  slightly  discoloured  by  being  kept,  its  powers  do  not 
get  impaired — nay,  some  of  the  best  positive  operators  even  allege  that 
the  finest  results  are  obtained  when  the  developing  solution  has  been  kept 
for  some  time. 

After  withdrawing  the  slide  from  the  camera  it  is  taken  into  the  dark 
room  and  the  plate  taken  out.  It  is  now,  if  of  small  size,  poised  adroitly 
on  three  fingers,  or  neatly  held  level  by  forefinger  and  thumb,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  the  developing  solution  poured  from  a  convenient  vessel 
over  its  surface.  A  small  wide-mouthed  bottle  with  a  flat  lip  is  very 
convenient  for  this  purpose.  The  solution  should  be  poured  on  and 
along  one  edge  of  the  surface.  Were  it  poured  on  the  centre  of  the 
plate,  a  dark  spot,  devoid  of  any  picture,  would  undoubtedly  result  at  the 
place  on  which  the  solution  first  fell.  Should  there  exist  a  repellant  action 
between  the  developer  and  the  surface,  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of 
alcohol  (about  half-a-drachm  to  each  ounce)  will  cause  it  to  flow  with  an 
oily  smoothness.  In  order  to  ascertain  when  the  picture  is  properly  deve¬ 
loped,  a  piece  of  white  paper  must  be  spread  on  the  table  so  as  to  allow 
the  various  details  to  be  seen  when  looking  through  the  plate.  As  has  been 
stated,  the  highest  lights  will  make  their  appearance  first,  followed  by  the 
half-tints.  To  secure  a  brilliant  positive  it  is  important  that  the  develop¬ 
ment  be  not  carried  too  far — experience  only  can  indicate  this  point ;  but 
when  the  details  of  the  shadows  begin  to  be  visible  the  development 
should  at  once  be  stopped  by  pouring  over  the  surface  of  the  plate  a 
gentle  stream  of  water  from  a  vessel  placed  ready  at  hand.  After  copious 
washing  in  this  way  the  picture  is  now  ready  for  fixing,  which  is  effected 
by  pouring  over  its  surface  or  immersing  it  in  a  bath  made  in  the  follow¬ 


ing  proportions : — 

Cyanide  of  potassium. .  10  grains. 

Water  .  1  ounce. 


The  action  of  this  solution  will  speedily  remove  from  the  surface  the 
veil  of  iodide  of  silver  which  hitherto  obscured  the  image,  preventing  its 
details  being  seen  by  reflected  light.  The  removal  of  this  veil  shows  the 
picture  to  be  thoroughly  fixed,  and  discloses  to  view  the  entire  details. 
The  whole  of  the  fixing  solution  must  in  turn  be  removed  — 
by  washing  with  water— from  the  surface  of  the  picture ;  since,  if  not 
thoroughly  removed,  the  cyanide  of  potassium  would  soon  attack 
the  atoms  of  silver  forming  the  image.  After  being  washed  it  is  dried, 
either  by  heat  or  otherwise,  and  may  then  be  examined  by  being  placed 
over  a  piece  of  black  velvet.  If  it  be  decided  that  the  picture  is  worthy 
of  being  kept,  the  back  is  coated  with  any  black  varnish  which  will  dry 
speedily  without  cracking.  Such  varnish  may  be  had,  ready  prepared, 
from  the  dealers  in  photographic  materials.  J.  T.  Taylor. 

The  Author  of  these  lessons— to  render  them  of  more  service  to  the  class  for 
whom  they  are  intended — will ,  at  the  close  of  each,  reply  to  such  corres¬ 
pondence  as  may  arise  out  of  them.  Letters  addressed  to  J.  T.  Taylor, 
South  Bridge,  Edinburgh ,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention,  and  be  replied 
to  in  this  column  as  fully  as  their  nature  warrants. 

W.  and  Others  — Haloid  salts  are  those  formed  hy  the  action  of  hydro-acids  upon 
metals  ;  for  example,  the  iodides,  bromides,  chlorides,  and  fluorides  are  haloid  salts. 

R.  Fraser. — The  lens  you  describe  is  adapted  for  views  only,  and  is  unsuited  for 
portraits.  The  optician  from  whom  you  procured  it  will,  doubtless,  exchange  it  for 
a  proper  portrait  lens. 

R.  M  S. — You  will  find  what  you  require  in  the  current  lesson. 
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THE  UNIVERSAL  TEXT  BOOK  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY;  OR 
MANUAL  OF  THE  VARIOUS  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PROCESSES, 
&c.  (Second  Edition.) 

London :  T.  T.  Lem  are,  Paternoster  Row. 

Leeds :  Harvey,  Reynolds,  and  Fowler,  10,  Briggate. 

Tn  noticing  the  second  edition  of  a  work  that  has  been  only  for  a  short 
time  before  the  public,  we  might  have  expected  that  the  bare  announce¬ 
ment  of  its  appearance  would  suffice  ;  but  in  the  instance  before  us  this 
would  be  but  scant  justice  to  the  enterprising  publishers,  seeing  that  the 
present  edition  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  altogether  new  or  re¬ 
written  matter,  though  the  original  plan  of  the  little  work  has  been 
strictly  adhered  to.  The  book  commences  with  a  short  notice  of  some  of 
tho  principal  materials  used  in  photography  from  a  chemical  point  of 
view,  and  then  proceeds  upon  the  principle  of  giving  a  formula  for  each 
step,  not  omitting  variety,  but  selecting  one  as  the  type,  and  offering  a 
choice  at  the  end  of  the  book. 


Amongst  the  novelties  of  the  present  edition  we  notice  a  chapter  on 
an  instantaneous  negative  process,  written  by  Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard, 
the  quality  of  whose  works  entitles  him  to  6peak  with  authority  on  tliis 
subject. 

We  regret  to  find  a  late  printing  novelty  commended ;  we  mean  the 
contamination  of  the  paper  sensitising  bath  by  its  admixture  witli  nitrate 
of  soda.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  writer  of  that  chapter  would  find 
it  very  difficult  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  following  statement,  which  we 
extract,  viz.  : — “  The  addition  of  nitrate  of  soda  prevents  the  albumen 
from  becoming  dissolved  from  the  paper,  as  is  sometimes  the  case.  It 
does  not  allow  the  solution  to  penetrate  the  body  of  the  paper,  thus 
keeping  the  print  brilliantly  on  the  surface  ;  and  it  enables  a  weaker 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  be  used  to  produce  results  equal  to  those 
of  a  stronger  solution.” 

Some  experiments  described  by  Mr.  George  Price,  in  a  letter  recently 
published  in  our  contemporary,  the  “ News ,”  are  to  the  point  with  reference 
to  this  question.  We  dissent  also  very  strongly  from  the  plan  recom¬ 
mended  as  “the  best”  for  washing  prints,  viz.,  placing  them  in  a  deep 
washing  dish  with  a  hole  or  syphon  in  the  corner,  under  a  tap.  It  is 
not  perhaps  the  worst,  but  it  is  a  very  bad  plan. 

A  chapter  on  carbon  printing  gives  a  good  resume  of  this  branch  of  the 
art  up  to  the  present  time.  Another  novelty  is  a  chapter  on  backgrounds, 
including  some  sketches  for  painted  ones,  and  which  are  very  inge¬ 
niously  put  forth,  not  as  particularly  desirable,  but  for  the  use  of  profes¬ 
sionals  whose  patrons  will  have  something  of  the  kind.  We  perceive  the 
sketches  are  from  the  hand  of  an  occasional  contributor  to  our  own 
columns.  In  the  first  edition  the  chapter  on  lenses  was  its  weakest  point : 
this  has  been  re-written  altogether,  and  the  chief  failings  which  we 
pointed  out  have  not  only  been  avoided,  but  some  really  useful  informa¬ 
tion  to  novices  introduced.  We  notice,  however,  one  slight  error  that 
has  crept  in  relative  to  large  angular  aperature,  where  it  is  stated  with 
reference  thereto  that  the  use  of  a  short  focus  lens  does  not  lessen  the 
inconveniences  arising  from  rotundity  of  the  object.  The  word  angular 
should  have  been  omitted,  and  the  statement  would  have  been  correct. 

There  are  many7  useful  hints  and  memoranda  to  be  found  in  the  book 
throughout,  and  the  article  on  the  “  ^Esthetics  of  Photography,”  by  M. 
Disderi,  is  judiciously  retained. 

The  dry  processes  are  evidently  not  favourites  with  the  author.  We 
observe,  with  a  little  surprise,  that  Mr.  Fothergill’s  excellent  process  as 
now  worked  by  him  is  not  given  ;  but  his  original  mode  of  operating  is 
recorded. 

The  total  absence  of  anything  bespeaking  the  book  to  be  a  mere  trade 
catalogue  is  an  agreeable  variation  as  compared  with  many  handbooks 
on  photography,  the  assertion  to  the  contrary  on  the  part  of  one  reviewer 
of  the  first  edition  revealing  very  plainly  that  he  must  have  “reviewed” 
without  first  having  read  the  book. 


THE  YEAR-BOOK  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  “PHOTOGRAPHIC 
NEWS”  ALMANAC  FOR  1864. 

London  :  Thomas  Piper,  Paternoster  Row. 

This  annual,  like  most  others  of  its  kind,  has  a  tendency  to  get  gradually 
stouter  as  it  gets  older.  It  contains  much  that  is  useful,  and  we  must,  to 
be  honest  (even  at  the  risk  of  being  thought  ill-natured),  admit  much 
that  is  useless — at  any  rate  so  far  as  photography  is  concerned ;  e.g.,  the 
time  of  the  moon  rising  and  southing,  and  that  of  high  water  (the  where¬ 
abouts  being  omitted),  and  certain  particulars  about  sending  in  pictures 
to  the  Exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  before  the  21nd  December. 

We  notice  that  its  former  title  has  been  inverted,  thus  bringing  more 
prominently  forward  the  feature  indicated  by  the  words  “year  book,”  by 
which,  we  presume,  are  meant  the  condensed  contents  of  the  photographic 
journals  up  to  the  time  of  issue. 

The  present  volume  contains,  amongst  the  new  additions,  some  articles 
on  combination  printing,  printing  on  a  commercial  scale,  transparencies 
on  glass,  reducing  residues,  and  the  management  of  a  photographic 
business — this  last,  by  the  way,  being  very  much  like  that  which  we  pub¬ 
lished  upon  the  same  subject  some  considerable  time  previously. 

We  notice,  by  the  way,  that  the  use  of  a  weak  printing  bath  is  credited 
to  a  contributor  to  the  Photographic  News  for  its  introduction.  Now, 
although  we  disallow  the  assumed  advantage  claimed  for  its  employment, 
the  credit  of  its  first  introduction,  whatever  that  may  be,  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  due  to  our  collaborateur ,  Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor.  [See  page  363  of  our  last 
volume.]  _  , 

It  is  evident  that  a  book  of  this  kind  will  often  save  the  trouble  of 
hunting  through  back  numbers  of  the  journals  in  order  to  refer  to  some 
particular  formula  or  hint  given ;  and  even  if  that  sought  for  be  not 
found  therein,  the  clue  to  its  whereabouts  may  generally  be  discovered. 

THE  ART-STUDENT: 

An  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  of  the  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts,  $c. 

London  :  Hall,  Smart,  and  Allen,  Paternoster  Row. 

The  first  number  of  this  periodical,  which  we  announced  a  short  time 
back,  has  now  made  its  appearance,  under  the  editorship  of  a  frequent 
contributor  to  this  Journal  (Mr.  A.  H.  Wall).  Besides  a  variety  of 
articles  interesting  to  the  student  of  Art  in  general,  there  are  two  or  three 
in  connection  with  our  own  art  in  particular,  viz.,— “Lessons  in  Artistic 
Photography,”  “  The  Technology  of  Art,”  “  How  to  Take  Life-size 
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Photographs,”  &c.  The  initial  letters  are  adorned  with  illustrative  cuts, 
and  the  printing  is  well  executed ;  hut,  if  the  editor  expects  his  work  to  he 
extensively  read,  we  counsel  him  to  abandon,  without  delay,  the  absurdly 
small  type  in  which  some  of  the  articles  are  set  up.  However  good  they 
may  he,  they  cannot  repay  the  reader  for  the  injury  they  would  sooner  or 
later  inflict  on  his  eyesight  were  he  to  peruse  much  matter  so  presented. 
We  made  an  attempt  to  read  the  last-named  photographic  article,  hut 
were  obliged  to  give  it  up  before  we  got  through  the  first  half  column, 
notwithstanding  our  availing  ourselves  of  the  assistance  of  a  pair  of 
spectacles  :  the  strain  upon  the  eye  was  too  great  for  us  to  continue. 

We  consider  the  use  of  very  small  type  a  great  mistake  at  all  times ; 
hut  doubly  so  in  a  periodical  that  is  intended  for  hasty  perusal .  by  all 
classes  of  readers.  No  doubt  the  object  was  commendable— to  include 
as  much  matter  as  possible  ;  but  you  can  stuff  a  carpet  bag  too  full,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  popular  opinion  to  the  contrary. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  we  have  received  some  other  works  for 
review,  which  shall  be  noticed  as  soon  as  we  have  time  for  their  careful 
perusal,  and  space  for  recording  our  judgment. 

- - - ♦ - - 

Hletlhtgs  of  Societies. 

LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  took  place  at  King’s  College 
on  Tuesday  evening,  the  2nd  instant, — Dr.  Wright  occupying  the  chair. 

The  proceedings  were  opened  by  the  Chairman  reminding  the  members 
that  this  was  the  annual  meeting,  and  stating  that  the  conditions  required 
by  Rule  VII.  in  the  Society’s  constitution  having  been  complied  with  in 
reference  to  the  nomination  and  election  of  officers,  the  list  of  newly- 
elected  officers  would  stand  as  given  in  the  Annual  Report. 

Messrs.  William  Grigg,  David  Oldfield,  A.  Marion,  and  T.  0.  Rolph 
were  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

The  Auditors’  report  having  been  laid  on  the  table  for  examination  by 
the  members,  the  Secretary  read  the 

ANNUAL  REPORT. 

“VII.  Election  of  Officers. — All  officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  annually  elected, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Secretary  and  such  members  of  the  Council  as  may  not  go 
out  of  office  by  rotation  or  otherwise.  The  mode  of  their  election  shall  be  by  ballot. 
The  Council  at  the  Ordinary  Meeting  in  December  in  each  year  shall  declare  the  names 
of  the  members  of  Council  whom  they  recommend  to  retire,  and  lay  before  the  Society 
the  names  of  those  whom  they  have  selected  to  supply  their  places.  They  shall  also 
declare  the  names  of  the  other  officers  they  recommend  for  re-election,  and  cause  a 
list  to  be  suspended  in  the  meeting-room.  In  the  event  of  any  member  of  the  Society 
being  desirous  of  proposing  other  names  than  those  recommended  by  the  Council,  a 
written  list  of  the  same  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Secretary  at  or  before  the  ordinary 
meeting  in  January ;  and  the  same  shall  be  read  from  the  chair,  and  publicly  sus¬ 
pended  in  the  Society’s  room,  with  the  list  recommended  by  the  Council ;  and  no 
member  shall  be  eligible  for  election  into,  the  Council  unless  he  shall  have  been  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  manner  and  form  above  specified.” 

President. — The  Lord  Chief  Baron,  P.R  S. 

Vice-President.— -Lieut. -Col.  Stuart  Wortley. 

Treasurer. — A.  R.  Hamilton,  Esq. 

Council. — T.  Sebastian  Davis,  Esq.,  J.  P.  Gassiot,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Henry  Pollock,  Esq., 
Josiah  Spode,  Esq.,  Elphinstone  Underwood,  Esq.,  the  Hon.  W.  Warner  Vernon. 

The  Council  have  laid  upon  the  table  the  accounts  of  the  Society  for  the  last  year  ; 
and  it  will  be  perceived  with  regret  that  the  expenses  of  the  Society  have  far  exceeded 
its  regular  income-  The  ill-success  of  the  last  Exhibition  is  the  sole  cause  of  this 
state  of  affairs,  and  is  to  be  attributed  in  great  measure  to  the  impossibility  the 
Council  have  hitherto  experienced  in  obtaining  any  suitable  premises  wherein  to  hold 
the  Society’s  Exhibitions  at  the  proper  time  of  the  year. 

Hitherto  the  Exhibition  has  been  held  during  the  months  of  January  and  February, 
and  has  never  been  attended  with  that  success  which  it  ought  to  have  met  with  ;  but 
the  Council  have  now  much  pleasure  in  reporting  that  they  have,  after  much  difficulty, 
succeeded  in  engaging,  for  the  months  of  May  and  June,  the  Gallery  in  Pall  Mall 
belonging  to  the  Female  Artists’  Society,  which,  although  somewhat  limited  in  size, 
from  its  situation  in  a  great  thoroughfare,  they  consider  admirably  adapted  for  the 
purpose  of  an  exhibition. 
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Dec.  31,  1863. 

£ 

s . 

d. 

Dec.  31,  1863. 

£  s. 

d. 

To  Entrance  Fees  and  Sub- 

By  General  Expenses  .... 

scriptions  . . 

293 

8 

0 

Soiree  Account,  &c.  . . 

....  44  19 

10 

Interest  Account  . 

6 

30 

0 

Exhibition  Account  . . 

....  192  16 

8 

Photographic  Journal . 

32 

0 

2 

Property  Account  .... 

....  9  0 

0 

331 

4 

2 

Capital  Account  per  balance 

166 

3 

2 

£497 

7 

4 

£497  7 

4 

Dr.  General  Balance,  Dec.  31,  1863-  Cr. 


Dec.  31,  1863.  £  s.  d. 

To  Sundry  Persons  for  Balances 

owing  by  them  . 234  13  0 

To  Capital  Account  for  Ba¬ 
lance  .  465  0  7 


Dec.  31, 1863.  £  s.  d. 

By  Sundry  Persons  for  Balances 

owing  to  them .  179  4  6 

For  Subscriptions  in.  Arrear — 

say  . 100  0  0 

By  Cash  Account : — Balance  at 

Bank  . . 112  3  6 

Three  per  Cent.  Consols,  Ba¬ 
lance  of  Stock . 100  18  4 

Property  Account  per  Esti¬ 
mated  Value .  31  0  0 

Photographic  Journal  per 

Value  of  Stock .  176  7  3 


£699  13  7  I 


£699  13  7 


I  have  examined  the  above  Accounts,  compared  them  with  the  Vouchers,  and  find 
them  correct.  CHARLES  HEISCH,  Auditor. 

Fib,  1, 1804. 


When  the  report  had  been  read, 

The  Secretary,  having  announced  the  intention  of  the  Council  to  hold 
its  annual  Exhibition  during  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July,  stated 
that  they  were  much  indebted  to  the  active  intercession  of  Mr.  Durham 
in  obtaining  the  rooms  usually  occupied  by  the  Female  Artists’  Society 
for  the  sum  of  £70,  instead  of  £100,  the  sum  stipulated  by  Mrs.  Grote. 

This  anouncement  was  received  with  expressions  of  satisfaction  by  the 
members ;  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Durham  for  his  exertions  in  the 
Society’s  behalf  having  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Shadbolt,  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  Sedgwick,  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  following  letter  from  Lieut. -Col.  Stuart  Wortley  was  then  read : — 
Dear  Sir,— -Pursuing  my  experiments  touching  the  value  of  formic  acid  in  the  iron 
developer,  I  find  the  best  combination  to  be  a  solution  of  ammonio-sulphate  of  iron  in 
acetic  acid,  with  formic  acid  added  shortly  previous  to  use.  One  very  valuable  quality 
is  the  intensity  obtained  in  the  first  development,  as  a  proof  of  which  I  enclose  four 
prints  from  different  negatives,  all  taken  one  day  last  week.  The  developer  is  only 
once  poured  on  to  the  plate,  and  the  necessary  intensity  is  secured  in  a  few  seconds  ; 
no  second  quantity  of  solution  having  been  required  for  these  negatives,  and  the  day 
was  not  a  very  bright  one,  and  the  exposure  very  rapid.  It  is  noticeable  how  well  the 
hands  and  wristbands,  &c.,  &c ,  keep  their  proper  relative  tone. 

Truly  yours,  H.  Stuart  Wortley. 

The  specimens  sent  to  illustrate  the  statements  in  the  preceding  note 
were  examined  with  much  interest  by  the  members. 

Mr.  Eastham,  of  Manchester,  exhibited  a  large  photograph,  being  part 
of  a  series  of  the  Castles  and  Seats  of  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Elliott  sent  a  portfolio  of  prints  to  illustrate  the  working  of  a  weak 
(forty- grain)  nitrate  of  silver  bath. 

M.  Marion  sent  some  specimens  of  ready  sensitised  paper,  accompanied 
by  the  following  communications : — 

To  the  Members  of  the  Photographic  Society. 

152,  Regent  Street,  W.,  February  1,  1864. 

Gentlemen, — We  have  the  honour  to  submit  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  Lon¬ 
don  an  improvement  we  have  just  made  in  albumenising  paper.  This  is  effected  by 
means  of  machinery  with  continuous  paper  22  j  inches  wide,  and  of  an  indefinite 
length  ;  and  the  layer  of  albumen  possesses  the  advantage  of  being  insoluble  in  water, 
and  consequently  in  the  silver  bath,  however  weak  it  may  be.  Hence  it  follows  that 
the  operator,  when  using  this  paper,  effects  a  saving  of  more  than  75  per  cent,  of  ni¬ 
trate  of  silver,  and  succeeds  in  producing  more  intense  blacks,  and  a  greater  amount 
of  vigour,  than  is  attainable  with  most  of  the  paper  usually  met  with.  This  paper 
can  be  obtained  either  in  reams  or  in  rolls  of  any  length,  or  cut  to  any  measure.  We 
have  named  it  “  papier  economique.”  We  give  below  the  several  advantages  of  this 
“  papier  gconomique.” 

1.  The  ease  with  which  any  size  picture  can  be  printed  without  waste,  owing  to  the 
paper  being  in  continuous  length. 

2.  The  layer  of  albumen  being  always  uniform  and  regular  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  sheets  or  rolls. 

3.  The  saving  of  more  than  75  per  cent,  in  the  nitrate  of  silver,  since  the  bath  can 
be  reduced  without  inconvenience  to  3  per  cent.,  instead  of  12  or  15  per  cent.,  as  is 
ordinarily  used. 

4.  Security  against  the  solution  of  the  albumen  in  the  weak  silver  bath,  and  the 
consequent  discoloration  of  this  bath. 

5.  Rapid,  easy,  and  economical  toning,  four  litres  of  toning-bath  being  made  from 
a  gramme  of  chloride  of  gold  and  a  gramme  of  chloride  of  lime.  We  give  below  the 
formula. 

Besides  these  well-marked  advantages,  it  should  also  be  mentioned  that  it  appears 
likely,  owing  to  the  coagulation  of  the  albumen  being  effected  before  an  independen  t 
bath  of  the  sensitising,  that  the  transformation  which  it  undergoes  in  the  texture  of 
the  paper  gives  it  the  special  property  of  rendering  the  prints  unalterable  ;  what  still 
further  increases  this  probability  of  permanence  is  the  employment  of  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  weak  sensitising  bath. 

We  have  the  honour  to  lay  before  the  Society,  and  place  at  the  disposal  of  its  mem¬ 
bers,  some  specimens  of  our  “papier  Economique,”  in  sheets  and  in  rolls. 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  exhibiting  to  the  Society  a  specimen  of  paper  ready- 
sensitised  for  the  “precede  bleu,”  and  we  append  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  we  have 
addressed  to  the  French  Photographic  Society  ;  and  we  beg  the  London  Society  to  be 
good  enough  to  accord  to  our  paper  the  same  kind  reception  which  has  been  given  to 
It  in  France. 

In  presenting  this  paper,  the  head  of  the  firm  of  A.  Marion  and  Co.,  152,  Regent- 
street,  takes  this  opportunity  of  soliciting  the  honour  of  being  elected  a  member  of  the 
Photographic  Society  of  London.  A.  Marion  and  Co. 

Formula  for  Toning-Bath  for  the  “  Papier  Economique.” 

In  two  litres  of  water  dissolve  one  gramme  of  chloride  of  gold. 

In  two  other  litres  of  water  dissolve  one  gramme  of  chloride  of  lime.  The  solution 
must  be  facilitated  by  grinding  in  a  mortar,  with  a  little  water,  the  difficultly  soluble 
portion.  Pour  abundance  of  water  into  the  mortar,  allow  the  undissolved  portion  to 
settle  ;  pour  back  the  clear  liquid  into  the  flask,  and,  after  draining,  grind  up  the 
deposit  again.  Do  this  as  many  times  as  necessary  to  effect  perfect  solution. 

Finally,  mix  these  two  liquids  together  in  equal  quantities,  according  to  the 
amount  required.  This  bath  must  only  be  prepared  in  sufficient  quantity  for  one 
day’s  use  :  the  next  day,  even  after  a  limited  employment,  the  toning-bath  will  have 
lost  a  great  part  of  its  properties. 

An  Extract  from  the  11  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Franpaise  de  Photographie.” 
Monsieur  Davanne  read  before  the  Society  the  following  letter  from  Messrs.  A. 
M  arion  and  Co. 

“We  have  the  honour  to  submit  to  the  French  Photographic  Society  a  new  process 
for  printing  positives  without  the  use  of  gold  or  silver  salts,  the  sensitising  agents 
being  red  prussiate  of  potash  and  citrate  of  iron  mixed  together.  We  ought  to  state 
that  the  discovery  of  the  process  is  due  to  M.  de  Motileff,  who  has  communicated  it 
to  us  as  a  matter  of  business  ;  but  we  must  add  that,  owing  to  modifications  which  we 
have  introduced  into  the  preparation  of  the  paper,  we  have  succeeded  iu  making  it 
more  sensitive.  In  respect  to  the  brilliant  surface  due  to  albumen,  we  have  experi¬ 
mented  on  this  point  in  conjunction  with  M.  de  Motileff.  We  have  the  pleasure  of 
placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  members  present  specimens  of  this  paper,  and  we  hope 
they  will  kindly  experiment  and  express  their  opinion  upon  the  process. 

“  Expose  this  paper  under  a  negative  in  the  printing-frame  for  twenty-five  or  thirty 
minutes  in  the  sun  :  and  when  sufficiently  printed,  wash  with  common  water,  and  the 
operation  is  completed.  The  image,  which  when  removed  from  the  frame  appears 
»  unk  into  the  paper,  seems  to  free  itself  during  the  washing  from  the  veil  which  hides 
the  details,  and  in  a  few  instants  it  assumes  the  brilliant  colour  and  delicacy  of  the 
finest  prussian  blue,  the  whites  being  perfectly  preserved. 

“  In  order  to  tone  the  blue  picture  to  a  black,  plunge  it  into  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  pure  caustic  potash,  containing  one  part  in  306.  Let  it  remain  in  this  bath  until 
the  blue  colour  changes  to  yellow :  this  transformation  takes  place  in  one  or  two 
minutes.  Then  wash  it  well  with  pure  water,  and  pour  over  the  yellow  picture  a 
small  quantity  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  gallic  acid,  containing  8  per  cent.  In  a  few 
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seconds  the  picture  passes  to  an  inky  blackness  and  acquires  great  vigour.  The 
picture  is  then  dried  without  being  washed :  it  will  be  found  to  have  been  both  toned 

“We  think  that  this  toning  of  the  blue  picture  to  black  ought  to  be  investigate*!  ; 
it  recommends  itself  to  the  attention  of  all  who  arc  interested  in  photography,  ior  it 
deals  with  questions  of  the  highest  interest.  First  may  be  mentioned  the  undoubted 
economy  of  production  ;  and  then  the  stability  of  the  picture,  which  is  a  more  deli- 
cate  Question,  and  can  only  be  solved  after  numerous  expeiiments  by  a  great  number 
of  persons,  each  bringing  his  share  of  art,  science,  or  experience. 

“We  take  this  opportunity  to  submit  to  the  Society  a  specimen  of  our  new  conti¬ 
nuous  paper,  mechanically  albumenised  ;  and  we  especially  ask  the  favour  or  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  experiment  upon  it.  and  to  see  the  working  of  our  newly-invented  machine 
for  producing  it,  at  the  Courbevoie  manufactory,  so  as  to  satisfy  themselves  that  this 
mechanical  product  must  necessarily  possess  advantages  over  a  paper  prepaied  by 

In  accordance  with  the  request  of  Messrs.  A.  Marion  and  Co.,  the  President  nomi¬ 
nated  to  examine  their  products  a  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Le  Comte  Aguado. 
Davanne,  and  Paul  Gaillard.  . 

The  Chairman  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  hi.  Marion, 
and  many  members  took  samples  of  the  paper  to  experiment  upon. 

Mr.  Henry  Squire  exhibited  a  portfolio  containing  various  photographs 
taken  by  his  “  Shepherd’s  ”  lenses. 

The  Chairman  then  called  on  Mr.  Henry  Cooper,.  Jim.,,  to.  read  his 
paper  on  Double  Printing.  [See  page  57.]  The  prints  distributed  in 
illustration  were  those  shown  on  various  occasions  by  Mr.  Cooper  at 
previous  meetings  of  the  Society. — At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Cooper  s 
paper  the  Chairman  invited  discussion  thereon. 

Mr.  Cooper  (in  reply  to  some  remarks  by  the  Chairman)  stated  that 
the  variation  in  depth  and  tone  observable  in  tbe  backgrounds  or  tints 
surrounding  the  actual  photograph  were  produced  by  variations  in  the 
time  of  exposure. 

The  Chairman  assumed  he  might  convey  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to 
Mr.  Cooper  for  his  interesting  paper  on  mask  or  double  printing.  Ihi3 
proposition  was  cordially  assented  to. 

Mr.  Hanbury  then  described  some  recent  improvements  or  modifications 
in  his  print-washing  apparatus,  specimens  of  which  were  exhibited  by 
Mr.  E.  Gf.  Wood.  He  (Mr.  Hanbury)  observed  that  lie.  had  already  had 
the  honour  of  describing  his  apparatus  in  detail,  and  desired  only  to  men¬ 
tion  then  that  it  consisted  essentially  of  two  parts — one  for  changing 
the  water,  and  the  other  for  separating  the  prints.  The  valve  which  he 
had  first  applied,  although  perfect  in  action,  was  liable  to  get  out  of  order; 
and,  in  pursuance  of  a  valuable  suggestion  from  Mr.  Shadbolt,  lie  had 
replaced  it  by  a  syphon  with  considerable  advantage.  With,  reference  to 
the  trays  for  holding  and  keeping  the  prints  separate,  he  desired  to  direct 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  if  the  prints  were  laid  side  by  side  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  axis,  there  was  no  danger  of  their  overlapping.  In  conclusion, 
he  said  that  too  much  importance  could  not  he  attached  to  allowing  prints 
to  he  in  the  water  a  sufficient  time  for  the  tendency  which  the  soluble 
hyposulphites  have  to  diffuse  themselves  through  pure  water  to  have  its 
full  effect.  He  thought  the  machine  under  consideration  secured  that,  since 
it  effected  moderately  frequent  and  complete  changes  of  water,  and  tbe 
time  it  was  allowed  to  act  was  of  course  under  tbe  control  of  the  operator. 

The  Chairman  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  members  for  Mr.  H an¬ 
bury’s  description  of  tbe  apparatus  exhibited;  but  observed  that  be 
thought  it  by  no  means  a  valuable  addition  to  a  quiet  household,  on 
account  of  the  noise  made  by  the  passage  from  one  end  to  the  other  ot  the 
bullets  used  as  a  counterpoise.  He  was  reminded  by  that  consideration 
of  the  opinion  expressed  by  a  landlady  at  Cleveland,  who,  having  been 
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tography  was  “  sloppy. 

if  a  machine  such  as  that  exhibited  were  brought  to  her  house. 

Mr.  Hanbury  said  it  was  by  no  means  necessary  to  use  that  form  of 
counterpoise  ho  had  applied,  and  showed  that  evening  a  machine  in 
which  the  material  employed  was  mercury,  which  was  quite  noiseless. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  Mr.  Hanbury’s  suggestion  would  pro¬ 
bably  obviate  a  suit  in  the  Divorce  Court.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Shadbolt  suggested  bamboo  tubes  closed  at  either  end  by  com. 

Mr.  Lampray  said  the  bullets  might  be  covered  with  India-rubber  or 

gutta-percha.  .  . 

Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis  thought  the  end  m  view  might  he  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  use  of  a  rolling  cylinder  of  lead  under  the  box,  whicn 
might  then  bo  furnished  with  pads  of  vulcanised  India-rubber  for  the 
lead  to  butt  against.*  . 

The  Chairman  then  read  a  letter  from  the. Lord  Chief  Baron,  as  Bresi- 
dont  of  the  Society,  regretting  his  frequent  inability  to  attend  the  meet¬ 
ings,  and  stating  that  ho  hoped  to  do  so  more  frequently  at  the  close  of 
the  Spring  Circuit.  Meantime,  unless  it  was  quite  agreeable  to.  the 
Society  generally  and  the  Council  in  particular,  he  would  not  continue 
to  retain  his  office  of  President.  The  Chairman  took  it  for  granted  that 
thero  would  he  hut  one  feeling  prevalent  among  the  members,  and  that 
would  he,  of  course,  that  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  should  still  continue  to 
preside  over  the  Society. 

This  was  followed  by  most  unequivocal  expressions  of  assent. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  Mr.  Robinson  s  picture  of  D ringing 
Home  the  May  was  ready  for  distribution  to  the  members,  and  would,  he 
sent  in  the  order  in  which  subscriptions  were  paid. 

Mr.  Henry  CoorER,  Jun.,  desired  to  say  that  he  had  received  occa¬ 
sional  complaints  that  resinised  paper  prepared  according  to  his  formula 

*  A  note  from  Mr.  Hanbury  appears  in  our  “  Correspondence  ”  columns,  from  which 
it  will  be  seen  that  that  gentleman  makes  a  suggestion  by  which  the  noi  e  complained 
of  may  bo  obviated. 


had  a  tendency  to  turn  yellow,  and  in  reference  thereto  ho  would  mention 
that  those  samples  in  his  possession  which  had  remained  white  for  eighteen 
months  had  been  xcashcd  in  boiling  water,  while  those  not  so  treated  had 
turned  yellow. 

The  meeting  then  separated. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  SCOTLAND. 

The  fourth  meeting  (eighth  session)  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday, 
the  9th  instant.  Sir  David  Brewster  (the  President)  occupied  the-  chair. 
Mr.  John  Smith,  Melrose,  was  admitted  as  an  ordinary  member. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  read  a  paper  by  Mr.  Thos.  Sutton,  15.  A.,  On  a  New 
View-Camera  and  Apparatus  for  Preparing  Dry  Plates.  [See  pago  59.] 
On  the  table,  and  distributed  among  those  present  in  the  room,  were  a 
number  of  negatives  and  prints  of  a  very  excellent  character  indeed ;  and 
considering  that  they  were  taken  with  a  triplet  of  eight  inches  equiva¬ 
lent  focus,  with  by  no  means  a  small  stop,  they  were  very  sharp.  One 
of  the  prints  in  particular — a  view  in  the  Crystal  Palace  with  a  statue  of 
Bacchus  in  the  left,  and  a  printed  circular  in  the  right  of  the  picture — 
being  reproduced  with  such  sharpness  as  to  admit  of  the  printed  circular 
being  deciphered  with  comparative  ease.  There  were,  doubtless,  many 
other  equally  sharp  views  ;  hut,  as  all  tlie  negatives  and  prints  had  to 
he  packed  up  for  removal  as  soon  as  the  meeting  closed,  the  one  specified 
was  the  only  one  subjected  to  minute  examination.  Of  tho  two  nega¬ 
tives  alleged  to  he  taken — each  by  a  rival  tiiplot  of  similar  Jhcus  and 
aperture — there  is  no  doubt  that  the  one  which  Mr.  Sutton  asserted  to 
he  sharper  than  its  fellow  was  so  in  reality. 

The  camera  alluded  to  in  the  paper  was  a  square,  simple,  and  well- 
made  mahogany  one.  On  the  top  was  fitted  a  graduated  circle,  with 
sights,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  operator  ascertaining  tho  exact  number  of 
degrees  of  angle  included  in  any  picture.  This  peculiarity,  however,  has 
for  some  years  been  well  known  to  some  Edinburgh  amateurs,  who — per¬ 
haps  less  elegantly  than  in  tho  form  now  under  consideration,  hut  with 
equal  efficiency — have  had  diverging  lines  marked  on  tho  top  of  their 
cameras,  a  glance  along  which  has  satisfied  them  with  tolerable  accu¬ 
racy  of  the  angle  of  view  included  in  any  particular  subject  before  which 
the  camera  has  been  presented.  For  the  proper  levelling  of  the  camera 
a  pair  of  spirit-levels,  placed  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  were  also  in¬ 
serted  into  the  top  of  the  camera.  There  was  also  a  sliding  front  on  tho 
camera,  constructed  in  such  a  way  as  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  a  swing 
hack.  The  rising  front  was  made  to  slide  upon  the  arc  of  a  circle  of  which 
tho  centre  of  the  sensitive  plate  was  tho  centre,  instead  of  sliding  upon 
tho  flat  face  of  the  camera  front.  There  is  no  provision  in  this  camera 
for  lateral  adjustment.  The  focussing  was  effected  by  merely  screwing 
the  lens  tube  in  and  out  through  the  flange. 

When  the  reading  of  the  paper  had  been  concluded, 

Sir  David  Brewster  said  that  by  such  a  front  in  the  camera  before 
them  the  axis  of  the  ray  would  fall  on  the  glass  plate  in  an  oblique  manner, 
necessarily  putting  one  part  out  of  focus,  this  being  a  consequence  of  the 
axis  of  the  pencil  being  oblique  to  the  surface  of  the  sensitive  plate. 

Mr.  Ivinnear,  while  quite  agreeing  with  Sir  David  Brewster  in  his 
statement,  said  there  was  this  great  advantage  in  a  swing  hack,  that  in 
the  case  of  taking  tho  picture  of  a  building — such  as  a  church — one  could 
get  the  lines  of  the  building  perfectly  correct  by  keeping  the  sensitive 
plate  parallel  to  tho  building,  when  the  camera  was  tilted  up  so  as  to 
include  the  whole  subject.  He  did  not  think  that  swing  hacks  were  so 
often  used  in  the  case  of  such  cameras  as  the  one  before  them,  or  in  the 
case  of  the  bellows-shaped  instruments  such  as  he  had  had  the  honour  of 
introducing  to  their  notice,  and  which  were  now  pretty  well  known  in 
connection  with  his  name.  In  the  more  recent  improvements  in  that  form 
of  camera  the  lens  -was  attached  to  a  small  frame  which  was  hinged  at  the 
bottom,  and  which  could  he  inclined  either  backwards  or  forwards,  so  that 
by  those  means  it  might  he  said  (to  use  an  Irishism)  that  the  swing  hack 
was  in  the  front.  There  was  a  disadvantage  attendant  on  this,  viz.,  that 
the  tilting  hack  the  front  put  the  picture  out  of  focus  ;  hut  this  was  one 
for  which  the  remedy'  was  very'  obvious.  The  method  of  adjustment 
before  them  he  thought  only  applicable  to  square  cameras — a  kind  not 
often  used  by  tourists.  Jj 

Mr.  Taylor  asked  Mr.  Ivinnear  his  opinion  of  that  form  of  frontal 
adjustment  introduced  by'  Mr.  Shadbolt  some  years  ago,  under  the  name 
of  an  orthographic  camera.  In  this  form,  he  said,  the  lens  was  fastened 
to  a  ball-and-socket  arrangement,  by  which  it  could  not  only'  he  moved 
vertically,  hut  horizontally'  and  obliquely7,  and  that  in  any7  degree.  A5  L 
[At  the  special  request  of  our  correspondent,  we  reproduce  a  cut  of  the 
form  of  adjustment  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Taylor.] 
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Mr.  Kinnear  said  that  the  lateral  adjustment  alluded  to  was  provided 
or  in  recent  improvements  in  the  bellows  camera.  By  means  of  a  centre 
>in,  with  screw  adjustments  at  the  sides,  a  considerable  amount  of 
ibliquity,  sufficient  for  the  most  extreme  cases,  could  now  he  obtained. 

Sir  David  Breavster  asked  if  Mr.  Taylor  had  seen  any  cameras 
instructed  with  the  ball-and-socket  arrangement  of  Mr.  Shadbolt  as 
illudcd  to,  and  what  was  his  opinion  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Taylor,  in  reply,  said  he  had  only  seen  one,  which  he  ^  had  got 
nade  for  a  friend ;  that  it  was  thoroughly  efficient,  leaving  nothing  to  be 
lesired ;  and  that  it  was  made  by  a  cabinet-maker  at  a  cost  of  3/-  or  4/-. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Johnstone  (the  Hon.  Sec.)  said  that  they  must  all  feel  obliged 
lo  Mr.  Sutton,  who  had  sent  them  the  paper  on  the  present  occasion  ;  and 
he  felt  sure  they  would  all  agree  that  he  deserved  the  warmest  thanks  of 
the  Society  for  his  kindness.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Nicol  then  said  that,  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Drummond,  he  would  read  the  following  letter  from  Miss  Phoebe  Blyth : — 

Rev.  D.  T.  K.  Drummond.  February  9th ,  1864. 

Sir,-— In  pursuance  of  the  objects  of  our  Society  [the  Edinburgh  Society 
for  Promoting  the  Employment  of  Women],  we  have  it  in  contemplation  to 
begin  the  printing,  mounting,  &c.,  of  photographs  from  negatives  of  various 
sizes. 

Considering  also  that  this  art  is  fitted  to  give  employment  to  many  ladies, 
we  are  prepared  also  to  give  instruction  in  it,  both  to  those  who  wish  to  prac¬ 
tise  it  as  an  amusement  and  to  those  who  would  make  it  a  means  of  gaming 
an  income. 

Before,  however,  incurring  the  expense  required  for  such  arrangements,  we 
are  very  desirous  to  have  counsel  from  those  better  fitted  than  ourselves  to 
judge  of  its  wisdom  and  practicability. 

It  will  be  a  favour  if  you  can  bring  this  subject  before  your  Society  on  any 
fitting  occasion. 

We  would  bo  glad  to  know  whether  we  may  hope  for  support  from  any  of 
its  members,  should  the  work  done  prove  satisfactory. 

If  you  will  kindly  communicate  to  me  any  opinion  that  may  be  elicited  on 
this  or  any  other  point,  you  will  greatly  oblige,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

Phosbe  Blyth,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Nicol  further  said  that  a  few  observations  would,  perhaps,  more 
fully  explain  the  object  this  Society  had  in  Anew,  which  was  this — that 
they,  believing  that  in  photography  there  was  a  large  field  for  female  la¬ 
bour  just  waiting  to  be  cultivated,  had  under  consideration  the  advantages 
likely  to  arise  from  fitting  up  the  necessary  apartments  to  introduce  print¬ 
ing  from  photographic  negatives  of  all  sizes,  with  the  double  purpose  in 
view  of  adding  to  their  revenue  by  the  profits  derived  therefrom,  and  also 
to  afford  the  opportunity  of  teaching  the  art  to  ladies.  Their  teaching  they 
purpose  dividing  into  two  classes — one  for  ladies  desirous  of  obtaining  a 
knowledge  of  the  art  as  an  accomplishment,  to  be  charged  for  at  a  rate  of 
a  guinea  for  say  ten  lessons ;  the  other  class  consisting  of  ladies  desiring 
to  acquire  the  necessary  knowledge  to  enable  them  to  gain  a  livelihood  by 
its  practice,  to  be  taught  for  half,  or  less  than  half,  the  sum  mentioned. 
Before,  however,  committing  themselves  to  the  necessary  expenditure, 
they  were  desirous  of  getting  the  opinion  of  this  and  similar  societies  as 
to  whether  they  believed  a  sufficient  quantity  of  printing  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  for  the  purpose  ;  and  also  Avhether,  in  the  event  of  the  work  being 
done  in  eArcry  way  satisfactory,  members  would  be  likely  to  support  them 
by  giving  them  any  printing  they  might  have  to  give  out. 

The  members  did  not  seem  inclined  to  make  any  remarks  on  the  subject. 

Sir  Daa'id  Breavster  said  he  understood  that  at  present  there  was  a 
considerable  number  of  females  employed  by  the  professional  photo- 
!  graphers  in  town,  and  he  had  doubts  whether  the  claims  of  that  Society 
were  likely  to  he  successful. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  several  members  signified  to  Mr.  Nieol  their 
'  approval  of  the  scheme,  and  their  intention  of  supporting  it  In  the  eArent 
of  its  being  carried  out,  as  each  had  many  negatives  which  want  of  time 
prevented  them  printing  from,  but  of  which  they  would  gladly  employ 
the  Society  to  make  copies,  were  that  branch  added  to  their  operations. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  evening  of  Wed¬ 
nesday,  the  3rd  instant,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
I  Society,  George-street, — J.  H.  Young,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  laid  upon  the  table  a  copy  of  the  Photographic  News 
|  Almanac ,  presented  to  the  Society  by  the  editor,  Mr.  Simpson.- — Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  presented  a  photograph  of  a  View  on  the  Llugvrg,  JBettws-y-Coed,  for 
'  the  Society’s  portfolio,  Avhich  Avas  much  admired. — The  thanks  of  the 
meeting  were  accorded  to  both  gentlemen  for  their  contributions. 

The  Chairman  having  asked  if  any  member  had  anything  to  commu¬ 
nicate  before  proceeding  with  the  exhibition  of  the  evening, 

Mr.  Noton  rose  and  said: — Before  I  begin,  I  cannot  do  better  than 
say  that  I  extremely  regret  Mr.  Sidehotham  is  not  here  this  evening.  I 
will  he  as  brief  as  possible,  as  I  see  the  lantern  is  Avaiting.  We  haAre 
frequently  been  invited  to  make  comments  on  the  subjects  that  appear  in 
the  photographic  journals,  and  by  none  more  so  than  by  Mr.  Sidehotham 
himself ;  and,  seeing  a  letter  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography 
of  the  1st  instant,  from  Mr.  Sidehotham,  relative  to  a  motion  to  dissolve 
this  Society  (which,  however,  was  not  carried),  I  think  I  am  bound  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  Ms  letter ;  and,  if  ho  had  been  present,  I  had 
intended  asking  him  one  or  two  questions.  One  paragraph  in  his  letter 
states:— “The  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  have  consequently 


been  obliged  to  withdraw  their  grant  after  June  next ;  but  they  have,  at 
the  same  time,  considered  with  approval  some  alterations  in  their  rules, 
by  which  members  may  be  admitted  to  the  sections  without  having  to  he 
elected  members  of  the  Parent  Society,  and  at  a  small  subscription.”  So 
you  see  it  is  evident  we  must  leave  these  rooms,  therefore  I  will  say  no 
more  on  this  point  at  present.  Ho  goes  on  to  say “  It  has  therefore 
been  decided  by  all  the  oldest  members  to  remain  where  we  are,  and 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  Society  with  the  energy  which  has  always 
characterised  it.”  This  is  diametrically  opposite  to  what  we  understood 
at  our  last  meeting,  and  if  Mr.  Sidehotham  had  been  here  I  should  have 
liked  to  have  asked  Mm  for  an  explanation  of  this  paragraph.  Again, 
he  says  : — ■“  From  forty  to  fifty  of  our  members,  we  are  assured,  will 
remain ;  and  if  the  others  decide  to  leave  us  and  form  an  independent 
society  we  shall  wish  them  success  in  every  way,  and  hope  they  will 
strive  with  us  who  can  most  advance  the  study  and  practice  of  photo¬ 
graphy.”  Mr.  Sidehotham  seems  to  put  it  in  a  very  strange  way.  It 
appears  then,  from  Mr.  Sidehotham’ s  views,  that  those  forty  or  fifty 
members  are  to  be  considered  as  the  Society,  and  the  remainder  are  to 
go  where  they  can,  as  seceders  from  It,  which  is  quite  contrary  to  the 
facts  of  the  case ;  for,  if  even  only  ten  or  twelve  remain,  and  the  So¬ 
ciety  still  determines,  as  it  has  done,  not  to  dissolve,  those  ten  or  twelve 
are  still  the  Society,  and  the  property  of  the  Society  still  remains  A-ested 
in  them,  as  it  is  at  the  present  time.  The  question  lies  in  a  nutshell.  So 
long  as  the  Society  keeps  to  the  determination  not  to  dissolve  it  will  he 
safe.  I  should  not  have  brought  this  subject  again  before  the  meeting- 
had  it  not  been  for  Mr.  Sidehotham’ s  letter,  AvMch,  as  I  said  before,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  directly  the  opposite  to  what  was  understood.  I  think  the 
best  plan  for  the  Society  is  to  stick  together  and  mind  its  own  business, 
and  it  cannot  do  better. 

Mr.  Noton’s  remarks,  which  were  supported  by  Mr.  Patterson,  were 
received  with  evident  signs  of  approval  by  the  meeting. 

The  exhibition  of  pictures  by  the  oxyhydrogen  lantern  then  proceeded. 

Mr.  Hebert  exhibited  a  number  of  vieAT,rs  taken  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Manchester ;  also  some  taken  on  the  continent, — An  Interior  of  a 
Church  in  Normandy  being  much  admired. 

Among  Mr.  Underwood’s  collection  we  noticed  Bettws-y-Coed,  Kirk- 
stone  Pass,  JDovedale,  and  a  Hoar  Frost  Scene. 

Mr.  Eangeley’s  views  of  Broughton,  near  Manchester,  were  received 
with  marks  of  approval. 

Mr.  Atherton’s  pictures  on  tannin  plates  from  collodio-albumen  nega¬ 
tives  were  exceedingly  well  executed,  particularly  Chee  Tor,  dice  Dale, 
B  r  other  ton' s  Monument  in  Peel  Baric,  Railway  Bridge  at  Broadbottom,  and 
Lathkill  Dale. 

Mr.  Consterdine  showed  some  microscopic  photographs  taken  by  the 
light  of  an  Argand  gas-burner  on  wet  collodion,— the  transparencies 
exhibited  being  tannin  plates  developed  by  the  fumes  of  ammonia.  The 
best  of  them  were  the  Section  of  the  Spine  of  the  Echinus,  and  the  Tip  of 
the  Proboscis  of  the  Blow  Fly. 

Mr.  Sanderson’s  studies  of  Hoar  Frost  (collodio-albumen  and  tannin 
negatives,  and  Dr.  Hill  Norris’s  plates  for  the  transparencies)  were  much 
admired,  some  of  them  showing  how  near  we  are  to  the  beautiful,  if  we 
Avill  only  look  out  for  it. 

Mr.  Petschler  showed  a  number  of  Arery  beautiful  pictures,  collodio- 
albumen  negatives  and  transparencies.  Among  the  principal  we  think 
Ft  •iar  s  Crag,  Derwentwater,  Chatsicorth  ivith  Cattle  in  the  Foreground , 
Calladium  in  Greenhouse  at  Chatsworth,  Victoria  Regia  in  Greenhouse, 
Chatsicorth,  Matlock  Bath,  and  the  Lover' s  Walk  at  Matlock  deserve  special 
notice,  and  we  think  the  last  one,  viz.,  the  Lover's  W alk,  was  one  of  the  gems 
of  the  eArening.  His  studies  of  ferns  also  called  forth  universal  praise. 

Some  A'iews  in  Java,  by  Mr.  Woodbury,  were  highly  interesting,  as 
illustrating  the  scenery  and  foliage  peculiar  to  tropical  countries. 

Mr.  Dancer,  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  showed  some  of  Ferrier’s 
views,  which  are  too  well  known  to  be  criticised  here ;  we  were,  however, 
charmed  Avith  two  especially,  A’iz.,  the  Lnterior  of  St.  Etienne,  and  the 
Interior  of  St.  Eugenie,  Paris. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Dancer  for  the  use  of  the  lantern,  and 
to  Mr.  Dancer,  Jun.,  for  superintending  the  same,  was  passed  by  acclama¬ 
tion  and  duly  responded  to  by  Mr.  Dancer,  Jun. 

The  usual  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  terminated  the  proceedings 
of  a  very  agreeable  eATening. 


GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  the  eA'ening 
of  Wednesday,  the  10th  inst.,  at  the  Andersonian  University,  —  Sir. 
Stuart  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  E.  Brace)  read  a  paper  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Simpson,  on 
Iron  Developers  and  Intenaifiers.  [See  page  ,38.]  After  the  reading  of 
the  paper, 

The  Chairman  said  there  was  a  great  deal  in  the  paper  which  was  very 
interesting  and  A-aluable.  He  therefore  suggested  that  the  discussion  of 
its  contents  should  be  resumed  after  the  members  had  had  an  opportunity 
of  reading  it  In  The  British  J ournal  of  Photography.  There  was  one 
point  which  had  startled  him  very  much — that  of  not  using  alcohol  in  the 
developer.  He  had  never  found  it  practicable  to  get  the  developer  to 
flow  without  the  alcohol,  especially  with  an  old  nitrate  of  silver  hath. 
Again :  Mr.  Simpson  spoke  of  citric  acid,  and  mixing  silver  with  the  iron 
developer  as  they  did  with  pyrogallic  acid.  That  he  (Sir.  Stuart  had 
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tried,  and  found  it  had  the  tendency  to  rot  the  collodion  on  the  plate,  and 
then  in  all  probability  it  went  down  the  sink. 

Mr.  Mactear  said  that  when  amateurs  found  their  developers  would 
not  flow  it  was  always  usual  to  add  a  little  alcohol :  they  never  could  do 
without  it. 

The  Chairman  asked  if  any  member  had  ever  tried  so  strong  a  solution 
for  developing  portraits  as  fifty  grains  ? 

Mr.  James  Ewing  thought  fifty  grains  must  be  a  mistake. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  tried  a  solution  which  he  considered  as 
strong  as  ever  he  had  heard  of.  It  struck  him  it  was  thirty-five  grains  ; 
but  then  he  added  alcohol  and  glacial  acetic  acid,  which  would  make  it 
up  to  less  than  that.  His  idea  of  this  solution  was  that  it  brought  out 
the  picture  too  rapidly,  and  formed  too  large  metallic  particles  on  the 
face  of  the  negative.  It  seemed  not  to  penetrate  down  through  the 
negative  so  well  as  a  moderately  strong  solution.  The  solution  he  gene¬ 
rally  used  was  about  fifteen  grains,  with  fifteen  minims  of  glacial  acetic 
acid,  and  alcohol  more  or  less  as  he  found  it  flowed  over  the  plate.  A 
new  silver  bath  did  not  require  much  alcohol,  but  as  it  got  old  it  required 
a  few  drops  more  to  be  added. 

Mr.  James  Ewing  said  he  quite  disagreed  with  Mr.  Simpson  in  regard 
to  his  rapid  development  of  pictures.  He  believed  a  picture  flashed  out 
at  once  was  not  such  a  fine  picture  as  one  slowly  developed.  In  the 
latter  case  the  high  lights  and  lower  lights  were  more  gradually  melted 
into  each  other  than  when  the  picture  was  flashed  out.  Generally,  they 
could  get  no  intensity  whatever  with  a  quickly-flashed- out  picture.  In 
fact,  those  very  quick  pictures  generally  lacked  body,  and  had  to  be 
brought  up  by  powerful  intensifiers  afterwards.  He  thought  a  developer 
of  twelve  grains,  with  the  usual  quantity  of  alcohol  and  acid,  was  as  good 
a  developer  of  the  nature  of  an  iron  solution  as  they  could  get.  He 
endorsed  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Simpson  in  regard  to  citric  acid  develop¬ 
ment.  He  thought  that  citric  acid  was  a  very  fine  developer  and  in- 
tensifier,  and  that  it  had  not  been  so  well  studied  by  the  photographers 
of  Glasgow  as  it  merited.  There  was  a  tendency,  as  Mr.  Stuart  had 
said,  to  throw  down  very  large  flakes  on  the  surface  of  the  plates  if  the 
proportion  of  silver  were  too  large  for  the  quantity  of  acid ;  but,  with 
care  and  using  clean  silver,  one  could  get  very  clean  non-actinic  pictures. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  it  did  not  seem  clear  to  him  what  Mr. 
Ewing  intended  that  developer  for. 

Mr.  Ewing  said  he  used  it  as  a  redeveloper  or  as  an  iron  intensifier. 

The  Chairman  :  Your  idea  is  that  you  should  develope  with  a  twelve- 
grain  solution  and  so  much  glacial  acetic  acid.  After  you  have  developed 
and  washed  thoroughly  you  redevelope  with  a  solution  of  what  ? 

Mr.  Ewing  said  he  took  the  usual  iron  developer  and  an  equal  quantity 
of  saturated  solution  of  citric  acid  with  a  few  drops  of  pure  silver — about 
fifteen  grains  to  the  ounce — and  got  very  good  results  with  this  solution. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  tried  formic  acid  with  various  samples  of 
collodion,  but  he  never  could  find  that  he  got  any  quicker  pictures. 
They  seemed  to  be  harder  and  whiter  and  more  metallic-looking,  but 
they  were  no  quicker;  in  fact  he  thought,  in  some  instances,  they  were 
slower.  His  opinion  was  that  no  photographer  should  stand  by  one 
particular  kind  of  developer ;  he  should  have  five  or  six  different  kinds, 
and  use  them  for  obtaining  as  many  different  effects. 

Mr.  Ewing  asked  if  the  Chairman  had  found  that  simply  iodised  collo¬ 
dion  gave'  less  brilliant  results  than  that  which  was  bromo-iodised  P 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  found  that  collodion  made  with  iodide  of 
potassium  alone  without  any  bromide,  and  developed  by  pyrogallic  acid, 
acted  as  quickly  as  any  bromo-iodised  collodion,  and  with  as  fine  results. 
But  he  had  only  been  able  five  or  six  times  to  get  the  iodide  he 
wished  for.  He  never  got  good  iodide  of  potassium  till  he  got  some  from 
the  continent.  The  same,  applied  to  collodions  as  to  developers  :  a  pho¬ 
tographer  required  to  have  variously-iodised  collodions  for  different 
classes  of  work  if  he  desired  to  do  his  work  artistically. 

After  some  further  conversation  the  subject  dropped,  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  Mr.  Simpson’s  paper  should  be  further  discussed  at  the 
following  meeting. 

There  were  exhibited  a  new  camera  and  travelling  photographic 
apparatus  recently  introduced  by  Mr.  Thomas  Sutton,  of  J ersey,  and 
which,  as  the  Secretary  explained,  had  been  sent  by  that  gentleman  to 
the  Photographic  Society  of  Scotland. 

The  Secretary  read  the  explanatory  paper  by  Mr.  Sutton,  which  had 
been  read  before  the  society  just  referred  to.  The  apparatus  and  collec¬ 
tion  of  photographs  which  accompanied  it  were  examined  with  great 
interest. 

The  Chairman  said  the  picture  sent  as  the  production  of  the  Dall- 
meyer  lens  was  not  a  good  specimen  of  what  that  lens  could  produce. 

Mr.  Archibald  Robertson  was  of  the  same  opinion.  He  thought  Mr. 
Sutton’s  camera  contained  a  great  many  very  ingenious  contrivances. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  to  Mr.  Simpson  and  Mr.  Sutton. 

Messrs.  John  Milne  Watt  and  John  Sheriff  were  elected  members, 
and  the  meeting  shortly  afterwards  adjourned. 


Siiaksteare  Pictures.— One  of  the  prettiest  books  yet  produced  in 
anticipation  of  a  demand  for  Shakspearian  information  at  the  approach¬ 
ing  celebration  is  one  by  Mr.  Hain  Friswell,  photographically  illus¬ 
trated  by  Messrs.  Cundall.  Under  the  title  of  Life  Portraits  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Shcikspeare  the  author  furnishes  accounts  of  various  portraits 
which,  at  different  times,  have  been  supposed  to  represent  the  dramatist. 
—Mlmamu 


Straimani  of  jirunxe. 

Alexis  Yon  Ugiiaff  gives  the  following  mode  of  preparing  formic  acid 
in  a  pure  and  very  concentrated  form ;  but  we  may  observe,  en  passant, 
that  we  cannot  discern  in  what  essential  particular  it  differs  from  that 
proposed  by  Berthelot  several  years  ago.  However,  as  formic  acid 
promises  to  be  a  photographic  agent  of  no  small  importance,  it  may  bo 
of  interest  to  give  the  process  as  it  stands,  merely  observing  that,  from 
practical  experience  of  IBerthelot’s  method,  we  can  recommend  it  to  those 
who  may  be  desirous  of  preparing  the  pure  acid  for  experimental  purposes. 
The  process  is  conducted  in  the  following  way  : — Introduce  into  a  retort 
eight  ounces  of  the  ordinary  commercial  crystallised  oxalic  acid;  on  this 
pour  an  equal  weight  of  good  glycerine  diluted  witli  one-sixth  part  of 
water  (Von  Ughaff  recommends  the  addition  afterwards  of  a  few  drops  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid).  The  retort  is  then  connected  with  a  con¬ 
denser,  or  simply  a  receiver,  and  heat  applied  so  as  cautiously  to  raise  thu 
temperature  of  the  mixture  to  the  boiling  point  of  water.  Considerable 
effervescence  ensues,  owing  to  tho  escapo  of  carbonic  acid  gas  ;  but  little 
liquid  distils  into  tho  receiver,  however.  The  whole  must  now  be  kept 
heated  by  the  water-bath  for  several  hours,  or  until  all  the  oxalic  acid 
has  been  decomposed.  Now  add  about  half-a-pint  of  water  to  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  retort  and  distil  off  rapidly,  adding  fresh  water  from  time  to 
time  until  the  distillate  measures  about  three  pints.  The  acid  so  obtained 
is  comparatively  weak,  but  a  very  strong  acid  may  be  obtained  by  collecting 
the  first  pint  which  distils  ;  this,  if  found  too  strong,  can  be  diluted  until 
it  is  of  the  proper  specific  gravity.  In  this  way  tho  crystallised  oxalic  acid 
may  be  made  to  yield  about  one-third  of  its  weight  of  the  protohydrate  of 
formic  acid  ;  but,  according  to  Yon  Ughaff,  seven-eighths  of  the  mono¬ 
hydrate  can  bo  obtained.  It  is  interesting  to  remark  that  tho  glycerine 
remains  unaltered  apparently  throughout  tho  operation,  so  that  a  second 
eight  ounces  of  oxalic  acid  may  be  decomposed  in  just  the  same  way  as 
the  first,  and  so  on,  almost  ad  infinitum.  This  is  another  instance  of  those 
anomalous  contact  actions  which  we  meet  with  so  frequently',  but  about 
which  we  know  so  little. 

M.  Maumene  communicated  to  the  Academy'  of  Sciences  a  note  on  the 
purification  of  oxalic  acid.  It  is  generally  recommonded  in  the  text 
books  to  dissolve  the  commercial  acid  to  saturation  in  boiling  water,  and 
on  allowing  the  liquid  to  cool  the  excess  crystallises  out.  This  is  then 
renystallised,  the  first  portions  only  being  preserved  as  pure.  Maumene 
states  that  the  first  crop  of  crystals,  contrary  to  general  custom,  is  the 
least  pure.  He  recommends  that  a  cold  saturated  solution  should  he 
taken,  and  this  concentrated  by  evaporation  sufficiently  to  cause  the 
deposition  of  twenty'  per  cent,  of  the  crystallised  acid.  This  is  impure, 
but  from  the  mother  liquor  a  ^second  crop  of  crystals  can  be  obtained  on 
evaporation  which  is  perfectly  pure. 

MM.  Alexyrnff  and  Beilstein  have  recently  published  a  process  by 
means  of  which  almost  any'  quantity  of  zinc-ethyl  can  be  prepared.  The 
method  consists  in  acting  on  a  mixture  of  zinc  turnings  and  alloy  of  zinc 
and  sodium  with  iodide  of  ethyl.  The  process  proceeds  regularly,  and 
yields  the  theoretical  amount  of  zinc-ethyl.  "We  may  observe  that  zinc- 
ethyl  is  a  colourless  liquid,  which  takes  fire  when  exposed  to  the  air :  it 
may  be  regarded  as  ordinary  ether,  the  oxy'gen  of  which  has  been  re¬ 
placed  by  the  metal  zinc.  It  is  remarkable  as  one  of  the  first  of  these 
organo-metallic  bodies  which  was  discovered,  and  likewise  on  account  of 
the  valuable  aid  it  has  afforded  in  investigations  in  organic  chemistry. 

M.  Grandeau,  of  Paris,  has  studied  tho  spectrum  of  the  lightning 
flash,  and  reports  that  he  has  observed  the  bands  characteristic  of  nitro¬ 
gen  and  of  hy'drogen  to  occur.  This  result  is  precisely  what  might  be 
expected,  when  we  recollect  that  both  nitric  acid  and  ammonia  are  found 
in  comparatively  considerable  quantities  in  the  atmosphere  after  a  thun¬ 
der  storm.  M.  Grandeau  likewise  states  that  he  has  observed  the  y'ellow 
line  of  sodium  to  occur  in  the  spectrum  of  the  discharge  of  atmospheric 
electricity,  thus  showing  how  generally,  if  not  universally,  that  element 
is  diffused.  With  the  exception  of  Dr.  Gladstone,  M.  Grandeau  is  the 
first  who  has  ever  examined  the  spectrum  of  lightning  ;  but  the  former 
only  did  so  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  any  absorption  lines, 
caused  by  the  earth’s  atmosphere,  occurred  in  it  or  not. 

Mr.  Walter  Crum,  F.R.S.,  recently  presented  to  the  Chemical  Society 
a  concluding  memoir  on  the  manner  in  which  cotton  unites  with  colour¬ 
ing  matter.  The  author  describes  dried  cotton  and  its  behaviour  with 
mordants  at  four  stages  of  its  growth: — 1.  Ripe  cotton.  2.  A  cotton 
called  three-fourths  ripe.  3.  A  half-ripe  cotton.  4.  The  youngest  samples 
found  in  commerce.  The  microscopic  appearances  of  these  different  kinds 
of  cotton  both  before  and  after  “  mercerising,”  and  subsequent  to  mor- 
daunting  and  dying,  were  detailed,  and  many  interesting  topics  con¬ 
nected  therewith  discussed  ;  but  as  these  are  not  points  of  very  general 
interest  we  do  not  reproduce  them  here,  but  content  ourselves  with 
referring  the  reader  who  may  wish  for  more  information  respecting  the 
intimate  structure  of  the  fibre  in  question  to  the  original  memoir  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society. 

A  patent  was  taken  out  some  time  ago  by  a  French  chemist,  a  M.  Cotelle, 
for  the  production  of  alcohol  from  coal  gas,  the  method  being  founded  on 
Berthelot’s  well-known  experiment  on  the  production  of  alcohol  from  ole¬ 
fiant  gas.  We  understand  that  a  company'  of  English  capitalists  has  been 
at  last  formed  for  the  purpose  of  carrydng  out  the  patent ;  but  however  in¬ 
teresting  the  process  may  be,  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  we  should  be  ex¬ 
tremely  dubious  of  its  success  as  a  commercial  undertaking.  E.  J.  R 
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(Ldlaifs  miir  Strap. 

A  Curious  Idea. — At  a  grand  fancy  ball  given  in  Paris  by  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs — of  which  Galignani  says  “  seldom,  has  a  more  pic¬ 
turesque  scene  been  witnessed,”  and  at  which  it  was  said  the  Emperor 
and  Empress  were  present  incognito — among  the  numerous  costumes,  his¬ 
torical,  classical,  comical,  and  fanciful,  one  lady  (name  unknown)  attracted 
no  little  attention  by  personifying  “Photography.”  She  was  covered 
from  head  to  foot  with  portraits,  and  wore  a  camera  by  way  of  head-dress. 

Photography  at  the  Fine  Art  Societies. — Artists  are  beginning  to 
recogniso  the  great  value  of  photography  as  an  aid  to  their  studies.  _  At 
the  Graphic  Society’s  conversazione ,  Mr.  Wynfield  exhibited  a  folio  of 
his  very  masterly  art-photographs,  some  of  which  were  recently  brought 
before  the  members  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society  ;  and  at 
the  conversazione  given  by  the  members  of  the  Sketching  Club,  Langham- 
chambers,  Mr.  O.  G.  Rejlander’s  folio  of  photographic  art-studies  wero  as 
greatly  admired  and  wondered  at.  At  the  Architectural  Association  of 
Nottingham,  Mr.  T.  C.  Hine  illustrated  his  paper  On  Architecture  in 
Italy  with  some  very  large  photographs,  which  were  studiously  ex¬ 
amined  and  admired.  .  , 

The  Discovery  of  the  Nile.— We  learn  from  Captain  Speke  s  journal 
that  his  companion,  Captain  Grant,  is  a  photographer,  and  also  why  photo¬ 
graphy  did  not  illustrate  this  work.  While  Captain  Speke  was  engaged 
in  mapping  out  the  country,  making  geological  and  zoological  collections, 
sketching  and  keeping  a  diary,  “  with  Captain  Grant  rested  the  botani¬ 
cal  collection  and  thermometrical  registers.  He  also  attended  to  the 
thermometers,  kept  the  rain-guage,  and  undertook  the  photography  ;  but 
after  a  time  I  sent  the  instruments  back,  considering  this  work  too  severe 
for  the  climate,  and  he  tried  sketching  in  water-colours.”  This,  we  think, 
a  subject  for  no  small  regret,  as  photographs  would  have  been  far  more 
valuable  than  the  sketches  which  now  illustrate  this  work. 

The  Kitty-Actinometer. — Calling  upon  Mr.  Rejlander,  the  other  day 
(when  a  carpenter  was  busy  making  certain  alterations  in  that  gentle¬ 
man’s  studio,  in  order  to  secure  a  larger  amount  of  front  light  on  his 
models),  we  were  introduced  to  a  new  instrument  for  measuring  the 
actinic  power  of  light,  which  was  tested  in  our  presence,  and  the 
graceful  and  beautiful  appearance  of  which  we  greatly  admired.  This 
instrument  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  pretty  little  white  cat,  and 
experiment  has  demonstrated  that  the  shape  and  size  of  the  pupils  in 
Pussy’s  large  green  eyes  indicate  very  accurately  the  amount  and 
character  of  the  light  in  the  studio.  When  Pussy,  with  her  flexile  white 
body  and  soft  limbs  moving  in  graceful  curves,  enters  the  studio  pur¬ 
ring  her  satisfaction  at  seeing  “Master,”  he  looks  affectionately  and 
admiringly  into  her  verdant  eyes.  If  the  pupils  are  represented  by 
mere  black  lines  he  gives  the  shortest  exposures  ;  if  they  approach  the 
elliptical  he  gives  long  exposures ;  but  if  they  are  round  and  large,  he 
puts  on  the  cap  of  his  lens  and  the  hat  of  his  head — saying,  “  To-day 
there  will  be  no  exposures,  and  I  may  take  a  walk  !” 

Painted  Photographs  in  Court. — An  action  was  recently  brought  at 
the  Salford  Court  of  Record  by  Mr.  Eastham,  the  well-known  Manchester 
photographer,  against  “a  lady”  calling  herself  the  Countess  Trinifiadi, 
but  who,  it  appeared,  had  at  different  times  assumed  other  titles  and 
names.  This  “lady”  sat,  three  years  ago,  at  Mr.  Eastham’ s  studio  for 
two  photographs,  which  were  to  be  painted,  and  were  to  cost  £22.  When 
the  pictures  were  finished,  and  after  the  “lady ’’  had  displayed  much 
anxiety  about  the  portraits,  making  many  suggestions,  &c. ,  they  were, 
by  her  direction,  sent  to  Messrs.  Bolongaro’s  to  be  framed.  The  supposed 
countess  not  calling  for  these  pictures  as  she  had  promised  to  do,  after  the 
lapse  of  some  time  they  were  returned  to  the  photographer,  where  they 
remained  for  three  years,  when  the  Countess  Trinifiadi,  calling  for  a  por¬ 
trait  of  a  young  child,  was  recognised  as  the  long  missing  quondam 
Countess  de  Peneflores,  the  original  of  the  portraits  aforesaid.  The 
defence  advanced  was  that  there  was  another  woman  who  had  personated 
the  countess  on  several  occasions,  and  who  had  ordered  the  portraits  and 
changed  her  names.  The  photographs,  however,  gained  the  day  for  the 
photographer. 

Ancient  Architecture.— Mr.  Osbert  Salvin  has  brought  home  from 
Copan,  in  Central  America,  a  series  of  photographs  of  very  strange  in¬ 
terest.  Some  twenty  years  ago  a  daring  traveller  made  known  to  scholars 
the  fact  that  Indian  ruins  of  large  extent  and  various  character  exist 
in  many  parts  of  Mexico  and  Guatemala — ruins  which  told  the  tale,  in 
broken  chapters  it  was  true,  of  an  ancient  empire  and  a  defunct  civilisa¬ 
tion  on  the  American  continent.  Some  of  Mr.  Stephens’s  facts  have  be¬ 
come  the  commonplaces  of  our  antiquarian  books,  but  the  very  strange 
stones  which  he  mentioned  as  existing  near  Copan  had  been  left  to  the 
mercies  of  the  Indians  until  Mr.  Salvin  found  his  way,  with  a  camera 
in  his  possession,  to  the  spot.  Thanks  to  Messrs.  Beck  and  Co.  the 
scholar  may  now  obtain,  for  a  few  shillings,  exact  copies  of  these 
sculptured  stones,  with  their  droll  forms  and  their  undeciphered  in¬ 
scriptions.  The  art  is  crude,  but  is  the  same  in  style  as  the  Mexican 
pottery  with  which  we  are  now  familiar.  The  date  is  not,  in  our 
opinion,  ancient ;  indeed  we  should  be  surprised  to  find  these  blocks  so 
old  as  the  fourteenth  century.  The  wood  that  grows  about  them  is 
young,  and  the  trees  of  the  surrounding  forest  are  of  no  great  age.  We 
should  imagine  that  the  columns  were  meant  for  altars ;  some  of  the 
stones  may  mark  the  sites  of  tombs.  Two  or  three  have  a  classic  look. 
All  of  them  are  suggestive  and  interesting. — Athenanm. 


Jmeign  Corns^ankcna. 

TEN  WEEKS  WITH  THE  CAMERA  IN  THE  HIMALAYAS.* 

I  now  returned  to  Cheenee,  where  I  succeeded  in  getting  a  panorama, 
on  three  plates,  of  the  great  Kylass  and  Raldung  peaks  to  which  I  have 
before  referred,  having  the  village  for  a  foreground.  As  I  was  now  fairly 
initiated  in  mountain  climbing,  and  hardened  in  some  measure  to  its 
hardships,  I  was  anxious  to  see  a  little  more  of  these  mighty  Himalayas 
before  returning  to  Simla.  Getting,  therefore,  some  information  from  a 
surveyor  I  met  with  near  Cheenee,  I  struck  across  the  mountains  in  a 
westerly  direction  to  reach  the  “  Taree  Pass,”  leading  into  a  country 
called  Spiti.  I  crossed  two  or  three  ranges  of  great  elevation,  from  which 
I  had  magnificent  views  of  the  wondrous  region  around  me.  What  a 
mighty  upbearing  of  mountains!  What  an  endless  vista  of  gigantic 
ranges  and  valleys,  untold  and  unknown !  Peak  rose  above  peak,  summit 
above  summit,  range  above  and  beyond  range,  innumerable  and  boundless, 
until  the  mind  refused  to  follow  the  eye  in  its  attempt  to  comprehend  the 
whole  in  one  grand  conception.  When  at  an  elevation  on  one  occasion 
of  about  14,000  feet,  the  gloom  of  night  began  to  steal  suddenly  o’er  the 
landscape,  which  seemed  to  heighten  the  ponderousness  of  the  huge 
masses  around  me,  and  give  them  an  aspect  peculiarly  solemn  and  im¬ 
pressive.  It  was  impossible  to  gaze  on  this  tumultuous  sea  of  mountains 
without  being  deeply  affected  with  their  terrible  majesty  and  awful  gran¬ 
deur,  without  an  elevation  of  the  soul’s  capacities,  and  without  a  silent 
uplifting  of  the  heart  to  Him  who  formed  such  stupendous  works,  whose 
eye  alone  has  scanned  the  dread  depths  of  their  sunless  recesses,  and 
whose  presence  only  has  rested  on  then  mysterious  and  sublime  eleva¬ 
tions  ;  and  it  must  be  set  down  to  the  credit  of  photography  that  it  teaches 
the  mind  to  see  the  beauty  and  power  of  such  scenes  as  these,  and  renders 
it  more  susceptible  of  their  sweet  and  elevating  impressions.  For  my  own 
part,  I  may  say  that  before  I  commenced  photography  I  did  not  see  half 
the  beauties  in  nature  that  I  do  now,  and  the  glory  and  power  of  a 
precious  landscape  has  often  passed  before  me  and  left  but  a  feeble  im¬ 
pression  on  my  untutored  mind;  but  it  will  never  be  so  again. 

After  a  toilsome  journey  of  six  days  I  encamped  at  the  foot  of  the 
Taree  Pass,  ready  for  crossing  it  early  next  day.  While  of  late  we  have 
read  so  much  of  “Peaks,  Passes,  and  Glaciers,”  and  all  the  world  has 
resounded  with  the  doings  and  exploits  of  the  Alpine  Club,  thousands 
doubtless  have  felt  an  itching  desire  to  see  the  giants  of  Switzerland,  to 
look  and  tread  upon  a  glacier,  and  try  their  prowess  in  climbing  at  high 
altitudes.  Such,  at  least,  had  often  been  my  desire,  and  I  felt  therefore 
a  degree  of  satisfied  curiosity  in  knowing’  that  I  was  now  at  the  foot  of  a 
“  snow  pass”  with  the  probability  of  seeing  its  mysteries  in  a  few  hours. 
The  valley  of  the  Sutlej,  which  I  had  just  left,  had  been  oppressively  hot ; 
where  I  was  now  I  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  keeping  warm.  A  little 
snow  fell  in  the  night,  but  in  the  morning  the  sun  rose  serene  and  cloud¬ 
less,  throwing  a  rosy  light  on  the  white-capped  peaks  around.  At  day¬ 
break  I  ordered  the  coolies  to  begin  the  ascent ;  the  top  of  the  Pass  was 
about  3,000  feet  above  us,  but  the  ascent  was  not  very  difficult,  and  before 
mid-day  we  stood  on  the  crest  of  the  Pass,  at  the  edge  of  a  glacier,  about 
a  mile  in  diameter,  which  we  had  to  cross.  I  now  halted  to  survey  the 
prospect.  I  was  at  an  elevation  of  15,282  feet,  or  about  200  feet  higher 
than  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc ;  but  I  was  far  from  havingreached  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  these  Alps.  Immediately  before,  and  close  to  me,  rose  three  peaks 
which  could  not  be  less  than  from  4,000  to  7,000  feet  higher  than  where 
I  stood,  while  all  around  at  greater  distances  scores  of  pointed  peaks  and 
broader  summits  lifted  their  snowy  helmets  far  into  the  deep  clear  heaven. 
Though  the  sun  was  now  shining  brightly,  and  in  the  valleys  far  below 
everything  was  basking  in  all  the  heat  of  summer,  yet  winter  eternal, 
with  its  biting,  cold,  and  piercing  blasts,  reigned  only  on  these  desolate 
summits.  The  Pass,  as  I  have  before  stated,  was  filled  with  an  enormous 
glacier ;  and  around  the  base  of  the  peaks  which  rose  from  it  as  from  a 
platform,  the  snow  lay  in  great  wave-like  masses,  rounded  and  smoothed 
by  the  strong  and  fierce  beating  of  the  blast.  Huge  boulders  and  giant 
fragments  of  rock  had  fallen  from  above,  and  were  partially  buried  in  the 
glacier,  while  the  remainder  of  their  huge  bulks  stood  out  in  dark  masses 
— a  relief  to  the  eye  from  the  blinding  whiteness  of  the  wintry  scene. 
Everything  wore  an  air  of  the  wildest  solitude  and  the  most  profound 
desolation,  and  while  I  looked  upon  it  I  almost  shuddered  with  awe  at  the 
terrific  dreariness  of  the  scene.  But  the  cold  was  too  intense  to  permit 
me  to  look  long  upon  its  stern  and  desolate  grandeur,  and  while  at  this 
elevation  I  was  anxious,  if  possible,  to  try  a  picture ;  but  to  attempt  it 
required  all  the  courage  and  resolution  I  was  possessed  of.  In  the  first 
place,  haring  no  water  I  had  to  make  a  fire  on  the  glacier  and  melt  some 
snow.  In  the  next  place,  the  hands  of  my  assistants  were  so  benumbed 
with  cold  that  they  could  render  me  no  service  in  erecting  the  tent,  and  my 
own  were  nearly  as  bad.  These  obstacles  having  at  length  been  overcome, 
on  going  to  fix  the  camera  I  was  greatly  disappointed  after  much  trouble 
to  find  that  half  the  sky  had  become  obscured,  and  that  a  snow  storm  was 
fast  approaching.  Shivering  through  my  whole  frame  and  almost  frozen 
to  the  ice,  I  stood  waiting  to  see  if  it  would  blow  over.  It  did  so  in  about 
fifteen  minutes,  but  not  in  the  direction  I  wanted  to  take  a  view ;  but  as 
there  was  no  probability  that  waiting  longer  would  better  my  condition, 
I  placed  the  camera  and  proceeded  to  coat  a  plate.  I  thought  the  collodion 
would  never  set.  I  kept  the  plate  at  least  five  minutes  before  immersing 
in  the  bath,  and  even  that  was  hardly  long  enough.  Exposed  fifteen 
Concluded  from  page  51. 
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seconds  (size  12  X  10),  and  found  it  was  somewhat  overdone;  hut  my 
hands  were  so  devoid  of  feeling  that  I  could  not  attempt  another.  I 
managed  to  get  through  all  the  operations,  and  the  finished  negative — 
though  rather  weak,  and  not  so  good  a  picture  as  it  would  have  been  if 
the  snow  storm  had  not  prevented  my  taking  the  view  intended — is  still 
presentable,  and  I  keep  it  as  a  memento  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  taken,  and  as  being,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  a  photograph  taken  at 
the  greatest  altitude  ever  yet  attempted. 

After  crossing  the  Pass  I  pitched  for  the  night  in  a  desolate  place  about 
five  hundred  feet  below,  not  intending  to  penetrate  further  into  such  an 
inhospitable  region,  but  to  recross  the  Pass  next  day.  The  snow  (this 
was  the  first  fall  of  the  season)  now  began  to  come  down  in  earnest  (18th 
September),  and  was  soon  a  foot  deep  or  more  round  my  tent.  A  mis¬ 
fortune  now  met  me  which  entailed  on  me  a  great  amount  of  suffering. 
The  coolies  who  were  carrying  my  baggage  and  apparatus  now  all  ran 
away  (I  suppose  on  account  of  the  cold)  without  giving  me  any  warning, 
and  I  was  compelled  to  wait  in  that  freezing  and  ice-bound  spot  for  three 
dreary  days  and  nights  without  a  particle  of  fire  before  I  could  get  other 
coolies  from  the  nearest  village  in  Spiti.  Not  being  able  for  the  snow 
and  the  uncertain  nature  of  my  position  to  walk  about,  I  could  only  keep 
myself  from  freezing  by  lying  in  bed ;  and  oh  !  how  wretchedly  slow  did 
the  hours  roll  by !  All  my  enthusiasm  in  photography  and  my  great 
desire  to  see  the  mysteries  of  nature  at  high  altitudes  would  not  have 
urged  me  to  this  undertaking  had  I  known  what  awaited  me  in  that 
miserable  interval.  At  length,  on  the  fourth  morning,  fresh  coolies  made 
their  appearance,  and  in  half-an-hour  afterwards  my  tent  was  struck,  and 
I  was  once  more  on  the  move  to  recross  the  Pass  and  seek  a  more  con¬ 
genial  climate.  What  a  change  had  taken  place  in  those  three  days  !  I 
now  found  that  much  snow  as  we  had  had  below  it  was  nothing  to  what 
had  fallen  on  the  Pass :  all  traces  of  the  proper  ti’ack  were  of  course 
obliterated,  and  every  step  we  took  was  one  of  great  risk  and  danger.  On 
arriving  at  the  edge  of  the  glacier  I  found  that  the  yawning  crevasses 
which  intersected  it,  and  which  looked  so  abyssural  and  frightful  v/hen  I 
crossed  before,  were  now  snowed  over,  and  I  saw  the  danger  to  which  I 
was  exposed.  Fortunately,  these  coolies  from  Spiti  (a  most  singular 
looking  race)  knew  the  Pass  well,  and,  being  provided  with  long  spike 
staffs,  sounded  every  step  before  they  advanced.  In  this  way  we  crossed 
in  safety  after  having  been  for  six  hours  nearly  up  to  the  neck  in  snow. 
One  of  the  coolies  tore  off  a  piece  of  his  head-dress  and  added  another  to 
the  little  flags  that  were  floating  o’er  the  crest  of  the  Pass,  which  done  we 
descended  rapidly  on  the  other  side  into  the  "Wangu  Valley,  and  left  with 
little  regret  these  domains  of  eternal  winter. 

In  life,  as  well  as  in  nature,  sunshine  succeeds  to  storm,  and  pleasure  to 
suffering.  If  it  were  not  so,  how  should  we  exist  ?  I  had  now  before  me 
an  interval  of  as  much  enjoyment  as  I  had  lately  had  of  unpleasant 
endurance.  It  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  m37  lot  to  look  upon  and  photo¬ 
graph  scenery  so  magnificent  and  beautiful  as  that  I  now  met  with  in  the 
Wangu  Valley.  This  valley  is  about  twenty  miles  in  length  b}-  half-a-mile 
in  width,  and  runs  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  valley  of  the  Sutlej,  into 
which  the  little  tumbling  foaming  Wangu  flows.  It  is  bounded  on  both 
sides  by  ranges  of  the  steepest  and  loftiest  mountains,  in  the  ravines  of 
which  are  embedded  numerous  glaciers,  while  their  summits  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  are  capped  with  snow.  The  upper  part  of  the 
valley  approaching  so  near  the  snow  line  is  devoid  of  trees,  but  in  the 
lower  part,  extending  for  about  eight  miles,  is  a  grove  of  the  finest  and  most 
graceful  trees  eye  ever  beheld.  The  native  name  for  them  I  believe  is 
“  chiel”  or  “  chil,”  but  I  am  not  sufficiently  versed  in  tree  lore  to  give  their 
Latin  designation.  .They  grow  to  an  enormous  height — I  should  say  to  150 
or  180  feet — and  perfectly  straight,  throwing  out  a  number  of  small  feathery 
branches,  which  gradually  form  an  apex  as  the}'  approach  the  top,  and 
end  in  a  beautiful  tuft.  With  the  splendid  mountain  ranges  on  each  side 
of  the  valley  for  backgrounds,  these  trees  combined  to  form  delightful 
pictures,  and  I  lingered  amongst  them  for  a  week  hard  at  work  every 
day  with  my  camera ;  and  being  favoured  with  good  weather,  the  pictures 
I  then  took  rank  first  in  my  productions.  Had  I  not  been  so  anxious  now 
to  get  back  to  Simla  I  should  have  left  this  lovely  spot  with  regret,  as, 
excepting  perhaps  in  Cashmere,  I  do  not  soon  expect  to  look  upon  its 
like  again. 

Having  now  nearly  exhausted  my  stock  of  glasses  and  chemicals  I  set 
out  on  my  homeward  journey,  being  anxious  to  get  back  to  civilisation 
and  English  society.  In  seeking  again  the  road  which  I  had  taken  to 
Cheenee  I  had  some  most  difficult  and  dangerous  places  to  get  over,  where, 
with  the  help  of  two  or  threo  coolies,  I  had  narrow  escapes  from  destruc¬ 
tion.  I  was  in  constant  dread  for  my  instruments  and  precious  negatives, 
and  how  these  coolies  contrived  to  get  their  burdens  safely  over  the  fright¬ 
ful  places  they  had  to  cross  is  still  to  me  a  mystery.  It  may  be  partially 
explained  when  we  consider  that  they  have  been  accustomed  to  such  roads 
from  infancy,  and  by  the  fact  that  their  own  safety  is  involved  in  that  of 
their  loads,  which,  being  strapped  on  their  backs,  one  could  not  fall  with¬ 
out  the  other.  I  stopped  now  and  then  on  the  road  to  take  a  few  of  the 
pictures  which  I  had  selected  on  my  journey  out.  The  rains  had  long  since 
cleared  off,  and  the  weather  was  everything  that  the  heart  of  a  photo¬ 
grapher  could  desire.  The  sun  rose  and  set  every  day  in  a  speckless 
heaven,  and  an  arch  of  the  deepest  azure  rested  on  mountain  and  valley : 
every  treo  and  overy  leaf  as  motionless  as  if  weighed  down  by  an  invisible 
doom.  But  my  task  was  now  accomplished,  and  about  noon  on  the  12th 
October,  I  caught  sight  again  of  the  well-known  hills  of  Simla,  scattered 
over  with  pleasant  bungalo3vs,  the  abodos  of  comfort  and  civilisation.  I 
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had  been  absent  ton  weeks,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  broken  ground-  J 
glass,  returned  -with  all  my  instruments  uninjured,  and  with  a  stock  of 
147  negatives,  representing,  as  I  believe  they  do,  scenery  which  has  j 1 
never  been  photographed  before,  and  amongst  tho  boldest  and  most  ( 
striking  on  the  face  of  tho  globe. 

Since  the  first  part  of  this  paper  was  written  I  have  loft  Simla  for 
Lahore,  and  in  my  next  may  probably  have  something  to  say  about  this  j 
ancient  city.  In  tho  meantime  I  may  mention  that  there  is  to  be  an  I 
Exhibition  here  in  January  next  of  the  raw  materials,  manufactures,  and  , 
fine  arts  of  the  Punjab.  I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that,  unlike  the  : 
treatment  which  photography  received  last  year  at  the  hands  of  the 
Commissioners  in  London,  it  is  here  classified  as  one  of  tho  fine  arts  ;  and  ■ 
I  was  told  yesterday  by  the  gentleman  who  is  superintending  tho  erection  I 
of  the  building,  and  who  will  have  the  arrangement  of  the  Exhibition, 
that  it  will  be  so  placed  as  to  have  the  best  light  which  the  building 
affords.  Are  we  then  more  enlightened,  or  simply  more  just  and  unpre¬ 
judiced,  in  this  land  of  rising  British  enterprise  than  tho  would-be  patrons 
of  art  in  professedly  free  but  somewhat  clique-ridden  England  '<  The 
Bengal  Photographic  Society  has  given  a  prize  of  100  rupees,  but  whether 
for  tho  best  single  photograph  or  the  best  sories  I  am  not  able  to  say. 
With  the  mention  that  in  a  few  day  the  Society’s  own  annual  Exhibition 
opens  at  Calcutta  I  close  this  very  lengthy  communication.  S.  Bovknz. 

Paris ,  February  10 th,  1804. 

M.  Poiteven*,  who  is  busily  occupied  in  improving  his  photographic  pro-  1 
cesses  on  enamel,  showed  me  the  other  day  a  very  ingenious  modification 
of  his  method.  With  various  coloured  enamel  powders  he  makes  pencils 
somewhat  like  thoso  used  for  pastels.  With  these  powders  and  a  little 
gum  a  paste  is  formed,  which  is  then  rolled  out  into  sticks  and  left  to  dry. 
On  an  enamelled  metallic  plate,  prepared  in  the  usual  manner,  you  draw 
any  picture  you  like  with  these  pencils,  and  then  submit  it  to  the  fire,  j 
This  is  very  simple,  and  gives  pretty  miniatures.  But  the  enamel  ( 
powders  may  be  applied  differently.  Thus  :  when  a  glass  covered  with 
a  coating  of  perchloride  of  iron  and  tartaric  acid  has  been  exposed  under 
a  cliche ,  the  development  is  proceeded  with,  which  consists,  as  is  well 
known,  in  passing  over  the  picture  a  pencil  charged  with  carbon  powder. 
For  this  latter  substance  coloured  enamel  powders  may  be  substituted, 
and  so  a  real  painting  is  executed.  The  transfer  is  then  made,  and  when 
the  enamel  has  melted  in  the  heat  of  a  muffler  you  havo  a  very  fine  and 
thoroughly  permanent  miniature.  This  means  has  not  the  inconvenience 
attending  retouches  and  colouring  in  general,  for  the  perfection  of  the 
photographic  design  and  the  resemblance  of  the  portrait  remain  intact. 

By  a  singular  coincidence,  Madame  Braquehais  has  this  week  shown 
me  some  portraits  painted  by  an  analagous  system.  This  young  artist, 
who  has  earned  a  well-merited  reputation  for  the  excellence  of  her 
coloured  stereoscopic  pictures  on  Daguerrian  plates,  has  long  sought  to 
apply  to  paper  those  colours  in  powder  which  she  puts  to  such  good  use.  ! 
After  many  essays,  she  has  completely  succeeded  in  making  the  colouring 
powder  adhere,  and  in  fixing  it.  Her  portraits  have  a  charming  softness 
about  them.  Unless  told  beforehand,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  any  one 
to  detect,  even  with  a  magnifying-glass,  how  the  colours  have  been  applied. 

Disderi  has  informed  the  public,  by  the  journals,  that  he  intends  taking 
an  active  part  in  carrying  out  MM.  Girard  and  Co.’s  heliographit 
engraving  process.  I  think,  indeed,  that  the  method,  of  which  I  have 
already  written  to  you,  may  be  turned  to  excellent  profit,  industrially 
speaking,  and  that  by  practice  it  will  be  easy  to  render  its  results 
thoroughly  complete. 

Two  new  processes  are  spoken  of  at  present  which  are  analagous;  but 
as  yet,  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  any  precise  information  about  them 
One  of  them  is  said  to  permit  of  obtaining  upon  a  metallic  plate  in  the  earner ■ 
an  image  which  is  immediately  developed,  and  engraved  by  means  of  t 
mordant.  The  other  would  seem  to  keep  within  the  conditions  of  kelio 
grapic  engraving  already  known,  while  offering  an  advantage  in  it 
economy  and  in  the  certainty  of  its  results. 

While  several  large  photographic  establishments  arc  beginning  to  sec 
prosperity,  and  the  public  withdraw  from  them  the  favour  which  they 
have,  perhaps,  somewhat  abused,  an  immense  atelier ,  handsomely  got  up, 
is  being  constructed  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain.  It  is  said  that  it 
will  have  a  special  destination,  and  will  be  open  to  none  but  those  of  a 
certain  class  of  Parisian  society.  It  is  certain  that  its  founders  show 
strong  faith  in  the  future  of  photography.  The  wonderful  discover}’ 
still  sees  its  artistic  character  disputed.  The  tribunals  cannot  agree  on 
the  subject :  recent  contradictory  judgments  have  again  shown  how 
great  is  the  embarrassment  of  the  magistrates  who  are  called  on  to  decide 
the  question.  Thus  they  express  in  their  very  judgments  their  desire 
of  soon  seeing  a  law  passed  which  shall  complete  that  of  ’93,  and  define  in  a 
precise  manner  the  place  which  is  to  be  given  to  photography.  Let  us  hope : 
that  their  demand  will  be  heard,  and  that  the  confusion  will  soon  cease. 

MM.  Davanne  and  Girard  are  preparing  a  new  edition  of  their  Chmiel 
Photograph  ique.  A  work  of  a  similar  character,  due  to  Dr.  Phipson’s 
pen,  is  soon  to  be  published.  The  manuscript,  which  I  have  examined, 
appears  to  me  every  way  worthy  of  the  distinguished  chemist  who  signs 
it,  and  who  combines  with  thorough  scientific  knowledge  a  practical  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  processes  of  the  photographic  art.  Ernest  Lac  ax. 


Erratum. — In  Mr.  Sayce’s  reply  to  Mr.  Glover,  in  last  number,  page  48,, 
twenty-first  line  from  bottom,  for  “  solutions  of  the  film  ”  read  “  ’whiteness  0 
the  film.” 
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Comsgottbriixe. 

NITRATE  OF  SODA  IN  THE  PRINTING  BATH. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir,— Seeing  in  your  Journal  an  answer  to  a  correspondent  (“  J .  A.  L., 
lath”)  regarding  the  addition  of  nitrate  oi  soda  in  the  printing  hath,  I  am 
repaired  to  prove  that  nitrate  of  soda  is  a  decided  advantage,  and  if  your 
orrespondent  “J.  A.  L.,”  who  you  advised  not  to  “try  again,”  will  try  the 
allowing  experiment,  he  will  see  through  the  absurdity  of  your  answer 
o  him:— Take  two  one-ounce  bottles:  in  one  put  nitrate  of  silver  one 
rachm,  nitrate  of  soda  three  drachms,  chloride  of  sodium  five  grains ; 
nd  in  the  other  put  the  same  quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  chloride 
,f  sodium  without  the  nitrate  of  soda.  Fill  the  bottles  with  distilled 
vater,  and  expose  to  light  for  several  days,  shaking  occasionally.  _  Well 
vash,  dry,  weigh  tho  precipitate,  and  he  will  find  the  one  containing  the 
litrate  of  soda  will  ■weigh  more  than  the  other. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

London ,  February  5th,  1864.  PUBLICOLO. 

[We  pass  without  further  notice  the  refined  courtesy  (!)  of  our  corres- 
londent’s  note,  and  address  ourselves  to  the  subject  matter  thereof.  We 
vill  assume  for  argument’s  sake  that  the  deposit  in  one  case  will  be  heavier 
han  the  other,  and  reply  that,  if  the  experiment  be  conducted  as  above 
lescribed,  it  proves  nothing  to  the  purpose.  It  is  necessary  to  ascertain 
)f  what  the  heavier  deposit  consists;  for,  with  a  given  quantify  of  chloride 
)f  sodium  in  an  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  solution,  no  matter  whether 
m  inorganic  body  be  present  or  not,  a  certain  definite  quantity  of 
•hloridc  of  silver  must  result  and  no  more.  We  say  must  result,  because 
the  known  laws  of  chemistry  are  imperative  upon  this  point.  There  is 
10  room  for  mere  opinion  :  it  is  an  acertained  fact  known  to  and  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  all  chemists  that  what  we  have  asserted  is  the  case.  If,  _  then, 
the  resulting  deposit  in  one  instance  is  found  to  be  heavier  than  in  the 
other,  it  is  because,  besides  chloride  of  silver,  there  must  be  some  other 
compound  of  that  base ;  but,  as  pure  nitrate  of  soda  does  not  form  any 
insoluble  compound  when  mixed  with  nitrate  of  silver  in  solution,  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  any  addition  to  the  deposit  must  arise  from  some  impurity  in 
the  nitrate  of  soda  added.  As  in  using  nitrate  of  soda  in  the  printing- 
bath  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  nitrate  of  silver  before  either  of  these 
do  so  -with  the  chloride  of  sodium,  any  impurity  that  would  produce  a 
deposit  with  the  nitrate  of  silver  would  do  so  when  first  mixed,  and  the 
chief  effect  would  be  the  impoverishment  of  the  bath  without  affecting 
the  subsequent  prints  obtained  by  its  aid.  Now,  presuming  that  the 
resulting  deposit  in  both  cases  is  simply  chloride  of  silver,  and  weighing 
the  same  in  each  before  exposure  to  the  light,  but  in  the  presence 
of  nitrate  of  soda  one  becomes  heavier  than  the  other  after  exposure,  then 
it  would  appear  that  chloride  of  silver  -with  a  very  large  excess  of  nitrate 
of  silver  becomes  more  rapidly  reduced  when  nitrate  of  soda  in  solution 
is  also  present.  But  here  are  two  conditions  not  fulfilled  when  nitrate  of 
soda  is  added  to  a  weak  printing  bath ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  excess  of 
nitrate  of  silver  on  paper  sensitised  on  such  a  bath  is  very  small  (much 
less  in  quantity  than  the  chloride  of  silver),  and,  secondly,  both  are  in  a 
dry  state.  We  therefore  conclude  that  if  the  result  of  the  experiment 
is  that  described  by  our  present  correspondent,  it  is  altogether  irrelevant 
to  the  advice  which  we  gave  to  our  former  one. — Ed.] 


MR.  HANBURY’S  WASHING  TROUGH. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — If  the  remarks  I  made  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Photographic 
Society  relative  to  my  washing  troughs  are  to  be  noticed  in  the  British 
Journal  op  Photography,  I  should  be  glad,  if  you  think  proper,  to 
have  added  the  following : — The  unpleasant  noise  produced  by  the 
counterpoise  of  bullets  in  metal  tubes  having  called  forth  several  re¬ 
marks,  in  consequence  of  this  a  counterpoise  has  since  been  tried  formed 
of  a  water-box  at  each  end,  connected  by  a  pipe,  through  which  the 
required  quantity  of  water  flows  alternately  from  end  to  end. 

The  noise  is  thus  entirely  avoided.  The  arrangement  allows  the 
weight  of  the  counterpoise  to  be  altered  and  adjusted  with  the  greatest 
ease,  and  it  presents  other  incidental  advantages. 

London,  Feb.  10 th,  1864.  C.  HANBTJRY,  Jun. 

[We  regard  this  as  a  most  complete  solution  of  the  problem,  and  the 
simplicity  of  the  plan  is  not  the  least  of  its  recommendations. — Ed.] 


THE  MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  Mr.  Sidebotham’s  letter  which  appeared  in  your 
Journal  of  1st  inst.,  I  must  beg  leave  to  state  that  ho  is  in  error  concerning 
tho  number  of  members  of  the  Council  who  were  absent  on  the  occasion  re¬ 
ferred  to,  there  being  five  members  absent  instead  of  one,  as  he  supposes. 

The  omission  in  tho  report  of  what  bethinks  of  most  importance — viz., 
that  the  resolution  was  unanimously  voted  by  the  Council — is,  I  think, 
a  trivial  one,  as  many  of  the  Council  present  abstained  from  voting  that 
evening,  knowing  that  the  Council  could  not  dissolve  the  Society,  and 
therefore  that  the  resolution  was  allowed  to  pass  in  order  that  it  might 
be  brought  forward  before  the  members  at  a  general  meeting.  Several 
members  of  the  Council  did  speak  against  it  at  the  Council,  and,  so  far, 
expressed  dissent  at  the  resolution. 

I  do  not  wish  to  make  any  further  comments  on  Mr.  Sidebotham’s 
letter,  as  the  merits  of  the  case  were  most  ably  advocated  by  himself  and 


others  before  a  general  meeting,  and,  notwithstanding  all  he  could 
advance,  his  resolution  was  not  earned.  This,  I  think,  is  conclusive. 
Hoping  we  may  have  heard  the  last  of  this  proposal, — I  am,  yours,  &c., 
Feb.  9 th,  1864.  BENJN.  CONSTERDINE, 

Hon.  Sec.  Manchester  Photographic  Society. 

A  SOUTHERN  ASPECT. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  have  a  gallery  with  a  southern  aspect,  and  I  cannot  work  the 
other  way  on  account  of  the  focal  length  of  my  lens  requiring  about 
twenty-one  feet  for  cartes,  if  any  space  is  to  be  left  between  the  back¬ 
ground  and  sitter.  I  should  be  very  glad  if  you  could  say  in  the  next 
Journal — i.e.,  for  February  1st — what  you  would  do  in  such  a  case. 
Curtains  I  find  very  troublesome  when  the  sun  shines  brilliantly ;  for  if 
the  curtain  be  only  of  ordinary  white  calico  the  sun  penetrates  and  shines 
on  the  background,  and  if  I  put  a  blue  curtain  under  to  prevent  it 
shining  through,  then  my  shadows  are  too  heavy.  I  have  been  thinking 
were  I  to  have  some  boards  about  fourteen  inches  deep  or  broad,  and  let 
them  run  along  in  the  direction  of  the  window,  something  like  Venetian 
blinds,  and  set  about  half  their  depth  apart,  whether  that  would  obviate 
it ;  or  whether  I  should  glaze  under  the  other  windows  with  dead  glass — 
either  ground-glass  or  some  of  the  dead  fluted  glass.  I  forgot  to  say  that 
my  studio  has  a  ridge  roof  with  glass  on  both  sides,  not  the  salt  pie  roof. 

I  never  was  bothered  before  operating  for  cartes  with  it.  As  for  large 
pictures  I  did  not  require  so  much  length,  and  could  turn  to  the  other 
end  when  the  sun  was  on  the  south  end.  The  length  of  the  gallery  is 
eighteen  feet,  breadth  twelve  feet,  hight  twelve  feet  at  the  ridge,  and 
eight  feet  at  the  eaves.  It  has  been  stated  in  the  Journal  that  some  of 
our  best  photographers  wmrk  with  a  southern  aspect,  but  they  must  have 
their  top  light  a  great  way  removed  from  the  sitter ;  whereas  in  my 
case  there  is  only  four  feet  of  covered  top  between  the  background  and 
top  light,  and  that  makes  the  light  fall  at  an  angle  of  at  least  60°.  I 
have  worked  with  it  in  this  state  the  last  three  summers  of  the  carte 
mania ;  but  I  am  determined  to  have  it  different  this  coming  summer,  if 
possible. 

Hoping  to  have  a  suggestion  from  you  in  either  the  Journal  for  1st  or 
loth  February, — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  PHOTO. 

P.  S.— I  enclose  a  few  waste  copies,  and  you  will  then  be  able  to  see 
how  they  are  lighted,  &c. 

[From  aught  that  you  state  we  cannot  perceive  why  you  are  unable  to 
work  from  either  end  of  your  studio ;  it  is  just  as  long-  from  north  to 
south  as  from  south  to  north.  The  specimens  you  send  indicate  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  far  too  much  top  light.  You  do  not  state  whether  the  sides  of 
your  gallery  are  constructed  partly  of  glass  or  not,  and  we  do  not  under¬ 
stand  what  you  mean  by  a  “salt  pie”  roof.  However,  we  will  proceed 
to  advise  you  as  well  as  we  can  with  the  data  before  us.  If  the  slopes  of 
tho  roof  are  towards  the  east  and  west  (as  we  suppose  them  to  be)  that  is 
about  the  worst  arrangement  you  could  have  adopted,  as  the  amount  of 
light  lost  by  reflection  from  the  external  surface  of  tho  glass  in  that 
position  is  enormous.  It  would  be  worth  your  while  altering  it  to  the 
form  indicated  by  Mr.  Matheson  in  the  manual  published  by  James  How, 
of  Foster- lane,  Cheapside,  London.  A  species  of  Venetian  blind  would 
then  be  of  service.  See  “  Leader’  ’  for  particulars ;  but  it  would  be  difficult 
to  apply  them  with  your  present  form  of  roof.  We  advise  you  to  call  on 
Mr.  McLachlan,  of  Manchester,  as  you  are  not  far  distant,  and  inspect 
his  arrangement,  adapted  especially  to  a  southern  aspect. — Ed.] 


MORE  “CHAFF.” 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — My  very  valuable  friend,  “New  Developer,”  wrote  to  you  a  few 
weeks  ago  to  introduce  me  to  your  special  notice.  I  need  not  tell  you  I 
am  greatly  obliged  indeed  both  to  you  and  to  him;  but  “mum”  is  the 
word,  of  course. 

The  unvarying  interest  you  have  manifested  towards  lens  makers  gene¬ 
rally,  and  which  I  have  every  reason  to  hope  and  trust  you  are  now 
about  to  lavish  upon  me  in  particular,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other 
maker,  emboldens  me  to  ask  a  favour  at  your  editorial  hands,  which  is 
this: — Simply  to  give  me  a  little  advertisement  in  your  “Notices  to 
Correspondents,”  in  reply,  as  it  were,  to  a  subscriber  (which  I  am),  and 
for  the  information  of  your  readers  generally.  Let  us  suppose,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  said  subscriber  remits  you  something  handsome,  and  inquires 
at  the  same  time  the  prices  of  some  of  my  lenses.  You  could  give  the 
subscriber  under  whatever  name  he  assumes  for  the  nonce  a  reply  some¬ 
what  in  this  style : — 

“Simon  Pure. — The  rhino  has  been  received,  so  that  makes  us  square 
for  the  present.  The  smallest  Scroggins’  lens  is  for  plates  of  any  size :  the 
price  is  £4  4s.  The  next  is  for  plates  of  every  size,  price  £5  10s.  Thank 
you.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  again.  Ta-ta.” 

I  hope  the  following  cogent  reasons  will  induce  you  to  grant  the  favour 
solicited: — 

1.  Yours  would  not  be  the  only  photographic  publication  in  which  such 
a  thing  has  been  done. 

2.  It  most  probably  will  not  occur  to  your  readers  that,  as  my  address 
is  known  to  every  photographer  who  pretends  to  know  a  thing  or  two, 
the  readiest  way  to  obtain  the  desired  information  would  have  been  to 
apply  for  my  catalogue,  which  may  be  had  free  by  post. 

3.  The  name  of  the  supposed  subscriber  being  given  will  look  like  a 
guarantee  that  the  inquiry  is  genuine. 
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4,  By  good-naturedly  obliging  Simon  Pure,  you  will  give  me  such  a 
pithily  detailed  advertisement,  with  a  covert  though  strong  recommenda¬ 
tion  from  yourself,  as  you  have  not  yet  given  to  anybody  else. 

5.  I  shall  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at  my  house  next 
Sunday  in  time  for  dinner.-— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  JIM  SCKOGGINS. 

2b,  Bloggins  Row,  New  Cut. 

[Have  you  not  sent  the  preceding  to  the  “wrong  shop?”  Upon  whose 
toes  have  we  trodden  ?  Jim  Scroggins,  we  conjure  you  to  declare  your¬ 
self  in  propria  persona ,  and  (to  descend  to  your  own  vernacular  tongue) 
let  us  end  this  “scrimmage.”  Joking  apart,  do  you  charge  us  with  ever 
having  unfairly  aided  a  correspondent  in  his  choice  of  a  lens  ?  If  so, 
and  if  you  think  you  can  prove  your  case,  we  give  you  carte  blanche  to 
publish  the  detailed  particulars  in  our  own  columns.— Ed.] 

WASHING  FEINTS  AND  TENANT  EIGHT. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Will  you  please  to  favour  me  with  your  opinion  of  the  following : — 
1.  I  have  always  been  in  the  habit  of  putting  my  prints  after  fixing, 
separately,  several  times  under  a  tap  for  a  few  minutes  to  clear  them 
from  the  hyposulphite  of  soda ;  hut  of  late  the  frost  has  curtailed  my 
supply  of  water,  and  I  have  since  given  them  a  good  washing  in  four  to 
six  changes  of  very  hot  water,  besides  soaking-  them  for  twelve  hours  or 
bo.  May  I  expect  that  they  will  thus  he  sufficiently  free  from  the  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda  ? 

2.  Has  it  been  decided  whether  or  not  a  tenant  (a  photographer)  who 
has  built  a  glass  house  solely  for  his  business  purposes,  not  having  any 
agreement  about  it  with  his  landlord,  has  a  right  to  remove  that  glass 
house  at  the  expiration  of  his  lease  ? 

Your  opinion  on  these  points  will  much  oblige. — I  am, 'sir,  yours,  &c., 

9th  Feb.,  1864.  A  SUBSCEIBEE. 

[1.  The  mere  soaking  prints  for  so  long-  a  time  as  twelve  hours  in  cold 
water  after  five  or  six  doses  in  hot  water  is  of  very  little  use,  but  we  have 
little  doubt  that  your  prints  are  thoroughly  washed.  We  should  expect 
that  two  hours  would  he  quite  as  effective  as  twelve.  2.  We  are  not 
aware  of  any  such  issue  as  you  describe  having  been  tried.  It  involves 
a  point  of  law,  but  not  specially  connected  with  a  glass  room  only.  We 
fancy  that  the  decision  would  turn  upon  the  fact  as  to  whether  the 
erection  is  or  is  not  a  permanent  structure,  being  a  building  in  the  legal 
sense  of  the  term  upon  the  ground  landlord’s  freehold,  or  forming  a  per¬ 
manent  addition  to  any  building  thereon. — Ed.] 


GODDARD  TESTIMONIAL  FUND. 


Subscriptions  already  acknow¬ 
ledged  . . . .  £  1 88  4 

Voigtlander,  Optician  . .  35  0 

W.  M  ay]  and,  Cambridge . .  5  5 

Henry  Harvey,  London  ........  5  5 

Collected  by  Mr.  Ponting, 

Bristol : — 

T.  C.  Ponting  ..  ........ £2  2  0 

W.  F.  Morgan .  1  1  0 

J.  H.  M.  .  1  1  0 

H.  Holtoom . .  0  10  6 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

It  has  again  been  found  imperative  to  omit  several  advertisements  for 
want  of  space. 

Georoe  Rood.— S.  Walley.— C.  D.— See  “Leader.” 

T.  B. — If  you  forward  a  list  with  numbers  attached  we  will  endeavour  to 
help  you.  Do  not  try  to  get  a  multum  in parvo.  Depend  upon  it  that  it  is  bad 
economy. 


H.  S.  L.— There  is  no  question  about  the  rapidity  of  tho  lenses  constructed 
by  the  maker  named  second  on  your  list. 

F.  D. — We  are  unable  to  comply  with  your  request.  We  have  not  the  time 
to  spare  for  such  a  purpose  even  if  wo  had  the  inclination.  Go  to  a  respectable 
dealer,  and  you  will  find  it  needless  to  get  any  ono  to  do  what  you  ask. 

J.  Redman. — 1.  You  will  find  the  information  for  which  you  ask  in  our 
1st  November  number  of  last  year.— 2.  We  can  only  repeat  that  such  addition 
is  a  sheer  absurdity  (see  reply  to  “  Publicolo’s  ”  letter  in  the  current  number).— 
3.  In  preference,  that  indicated  by  G  in  your  list.  D  also  is  verv  good. 

W.  S. — 1.  Quckett  on  the  Microscope ,  to  be  had  of  Ballicrc,  Regent-*treet, 
London;  and  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science,  Churchill,  New 
Burlington-street. —  2.  We  do  not  perceive  tho  advantage  of  adding  honey  to 
tannin  Your  note  only  arrived  as  we  were  going  to  press  with  our  last  issue, 

N  ovice. — You  have  no  doubt  greatly  impoverished  your  sensitising  bath  by 
the  addition  of  carbonate  of  soda  frequently  and  in  largo  quantity,  which  will 
fully  account  for  the  mottled  appearance  of  your  proofs.  As  you  “filtered  out” 
the  deposit  each  time  of  course  the  solution  became  acid  when  you  added  citric- 
acid  to  the  albumen. 

J.  H.  P. — The  only  firm  which  we  know  as  having  published  stereographs 
of  Indian  scenery  is  that  of  Messrs.  Bolton  and  Baniitt,  chemists,  «c., 
Holbom  Bars,  London.  We  shall  probably  be  able  to  give  you  information  ere 
long  of  the  publication  of  Mr.  S.  Bourne’s  views ;  at  present  we  only  know 
those  of  Capt.  A.  N.  Scott. 

J.  Bartlett. — Unless  you  are  familiar  with  the  proper  construction  of 
different  lenses  you  would  have  no  guarantee  that  a  second-hand  one  really  is 
what  it  is  represented  to  be.  We  know  nothing  of  the  dealer  you  name,  who 
is,  however,  very  probably  a  respectable  man.  For  “architectural  and  land¬ 
scape  ”  subjects  a  triplet  (No.  1)  will  no  doubt  suit  you  best. 

Reviews.— We  have  lately  received  a  number  of  pamphlets,  &c.,  upon  all 
sorts  of  subjects  unconnected  with  photography,  oven  by  the  most  liberal 
stretch  of  imagination.  We  should  be  glad  to  save  the  senders  the  cost  and 
trouble  of  forwarding  them  to  us,  and  have  more  than  once  already  intimated 
that  we  cannot  notice  in  our  columns  either  political,  religious,  or  merely  lite¬ 
rary  periodicals — in  fact,  no  works  entirely  unconnected  with  photography. 

R.  D.  E.  (Canada). — Your  kindly-expressed  and  complimentary  letter  is 
gratifying  to  us,  and  we  have  much  pleasure  in  responding  to  your  desires  as 
far  as  we  can  do  so.  The  Publisher  has  undertaken  the  commissions  so  far  as 
concerns  pi  ocuring  the  several  works  named.  Wc  shall  be  pleased  to  receive 
the  Canadian  views  promised :  they  will  certainly  be  interesting  to  us.  For  a 
carte  lens  you  may  safely  order  one  of  No.  2  or  No.  4,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  larger  portrait  lens.  Why  not  order  one  of  No.  2,  and  the  other  of 
No.  4  ?  Both  are  first-class  makers.  To  select  such  a  series  of  cartes  as  you 
desire  would  bo  a  work  of  some  little  time,  and  would  cost  from  two  to  three 
pounds  ;  but  we  will  readily  undertake  it  for  you.  We  have  several  inquiries 
just  now  about  glass-houses,  and  have  given  a  description  in  this  number 
of  one  that  we  believe  will  be  found  to  meet  your  requirements  exactly  (as  well 
as  of  some  other  correspondents).  You  will  find  also  a  good  house  sug¬ 
gested  in  Matheson’s  pamphlet,  forwarded  as  desired.  Any  further  advice  wc 
shall  readily  accord . 

D.  C. — Dissolve  pure  re-crystallised  nitrate  of  silver  in  distilled  water,  in  the 
proportion  of  forty  grains  of  the  former  to  each  ounce  of  the  latter.  Test  with 
bluo  and  reddened  litmus  paper.  If  slightly  acid,  you  have  only  to  coat  a 
plate  with  the  collodion  you  intend  using,  immerse  it,  and  leave  it  there  (occa¬ 
sionally  moving  it  up  and  down)  for  several  hours,  and  the  bath  will  be  fit  for 
use.  If  the  bath  be  alkaline,  it  must  be  acidified  by  addition  of  acetic  acid  in 
small  quantity ;  but,  if  very  acid,  it  must  be  nearly  neutralised  by  add.tion  of 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda.  The  development  is  at  first  to  be  by  pyrogallic 
acid  alone,  and  when  the  silver  solution  is  added  the  citric  or  acetic  acid  is  to 
be  added  with  it.  Major  Russell’s  plan  is  an  excellent  one.  He  keejis  an  acid 
silver  solution,  ready  prepared,  to  add  to  the  pyrogallic  acid  when  required. 
His  formula  is — 

Nitrate  of  silver . . . 10  grains, 

Citric  acid . . . 10  to  20  ,, 

Distilled  water  .  1  ounce, 

the  'quantity  of  citric  acid  varying  with  the  temperature— ten  grains  being 
enough  in  cold  weather,  and  twenty  to  twenty-five  in  hot  weather. 

J.  G. — We  are  truly  sorry  that  we  are  not  able  to  report  so  favourably  of 
your  specimen  as  we  should  like  to  do.  We  have  seen  many  worse  in  the  same 
style,  and  few,  perhaps  none,  better ;  but  the  style  is  bad.  You  have  strained 
the  powers  of  your  lens  beyond  its  legitimate  limits,  you  have  used  too  large 
an  aperture,  and  you  have  operated  too  near  to  your  sitter— the  effect  of  these 
proceedings  being  to  give  a  portrait  in  which  the  minute  details  of  the  texture 
of  the  skin,  &c.,  about  the  eyes,  brow,  and  cheeks  are  painfully  exaggerated 
and  distinct  as  though  under  inspection  through  a  powerful  magnifying  glass 
(as  indeed  they  are),  while  the  nose  is  out  of  focus,  and  the  hair,  whiskers,  and 
beard  are  indistinct  and  smudgy  in  appearance— partly  from  being  out  of  focus, 
and  partly  from  “excess  of  aperture”  allowing-  too  many  “points  of  view.” 
Take  your  portraits  with  the  same  lens  on  a  scale  not  more  than  half  that  at 
present  adopted  by  retreating-  to  double  the  distance  from  your  sitter,  and  you 
will  produce  a  result  at  least  four  times  better.  Your  general  manipulation  is 
evidently  not  amiss,  but  you  are  employing  a  tool  not  equal  to  the  work  which 
you  are  compelling  it  to  perform.  The  appearance  of  your  portrait  is  rendered 
inartistic  (even  were  the  defects  already  mentioned  absent)  owing  to  the  head 
filling  too  much  of  the  space  surrounding  it— an  arrangement  which  always 
produces  an  appearance  of  grossness  in  the  subject.  If  you  try  your  hand  on 
a  smaller  scale  it  is  probable  -we  may  be  able  to  report  more  favourably. 
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THE  CRYSTAL  MINIATURE  EXPLAINED. 

Ye  are  of  opinion  that  there  has  not  been  any  more  elegant  applica- 
on  of  the  principle  of  the  stereoscope  than  that  which  was  described 
y  Mr.  Swan  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
dvancement  of  Science  at  Newcastle.  Mr.  Swan’s  paper  was 
ublished  in  our  report  of  the  meeting,  and  may  be  found  at  page 
38  of  our  last  volume ;  and,  though  he  only  designates  his  invention 
a  new  kind  of  miniature,”  he  explains  that  the  principles  of  bino- 
ilar  vision  are  involved  in  its  production,  and  gives  the  essential 
irticulars  of  the  arrangement  that  he  adopts  to  accomplish  his 
iject.  It  may  therefore  seem  to  be  superfluous  for  us  to  dilate 
trther  upon  the  subject;  but,  although  from  reading  Mr.  Swan's 
iper  we  readily  enough  understood  the  principle  of  his  contrivance, 
c  were  not  aware  until  after  we  had  had  an  opportunity  of  cxamin- 
g  the  “new  kind  of  miniature  ”  itself  how  cleverly  he  had  carried 
it  the  details  of  the  construction  of  his  admirably-designed  intel- 
ctual  toy;  and,  as  most  of  our  readers  are  probably  equaHy  unin- 
rmed  on  these  points,  we  have  little  doubt  that  some  further 
formation  wiU  be  acceptable. 

It  is  not  generally  known  to  the  unscientific  public  that  what  is 
died  the  internal  reflection  from  the  highly-polished  surface  of  a 
ece  of  pure  glass  is  more  vivid  and  perfect  than  that  from  an  ordi- 
uy  looking-glass,  but  such  is  the  fact ;  indeed,  so  little  light  is  lost 
r  this  kind  of  reflection  that  few  persons,  if  any,  would  be  able  to 
stinguish  between  the  object  itself  and  its  image  by  the  apparent 
illiancy  alone.  We  must,  however,  explain  more  definitely  what 
is  internal  reflection  means;  and,  in  order  that  we  may  be  under¬ 
ood  by  aU,  it  will  be  necessary  that  we  aUude  to  a  few  elementary 
cts  that  arc  too  weH  known  to  some  to  be  of  any  interest  to  them. 
When  a  raj'  of  light  faUs  perpendicularly  upon  a  transparent  sur- 
ce  it  simply  passes  on  in  the  same  direction;  but  if  instead  of 
srpendicularly  it  faUs  obliquely,  although  it  passes  onward,  it  is  de- 
;cted  out  of  its  course,  and  the  direction  of  the  bending  is  deter- 
ined  by  the  relative  densities  of  the  media  out  of  and  into  which 
e  ray  of  light  proceeds.  As  a  rule,  when  it  passes  from  a  rare 
edium  into  a  denser  one — as  from  air  to  glass,  or  air  to  water — it  is 
iflected  towards  the  perpendicular  to  the  refracting  surface ;  but  if 
e  ray  of  light  passes  in  the  converse  direction — that  is,  out  of  glass 
water  into  air — the  deviation  of  the  refracted  ray  is  au  ay  from  the 
rpendicular  to  the  refracting  surface.  This  difference  must  be 
>rne  in  mind.  By  placing  a  piece  of  stick  obliquely  in  a  glass  of 
ater  and  viewing  the  stick  from  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  it 
is  the  appearance  of  being  bent  at  the  surface,  this  phenomena 
ling  due  to  the  ref  ractive  power  of  the  water. 

The  refractive  power  of  different  transparent  bodies  varies ;  but 
the  same  body,  although  the  refractive  power  remains  uniform, 
e  amount  of  refraction  exercised  upon  any  given  ray  depends  upon 
e  amount  of  obliquity  of  its  incidence,  or,  in  plainer  terms,  upon 
.e  degree  of  its  slanting  when  it  reaches  the  refracting  surface.  The 
tractive  power  of  any  body  being  ascertained,  it  is  of  course  easy 
'  calculate  exactly  how  much  any  given  ray  of  light  will  be  de¬ 
leted  out  of  its  course  ;  because  it  is  known  that  “  the  sines  of  the 
lgles  of  incidence  and  refraction  are  proportionate  to  the  indices  of 
fraction  of  the  two  bodies,”  whether  the  ray  passes  from  the  rarer 

>  the  denser  medium  or  vice  versa.  For  example :  the  index  of 
fraction  for  some  lands  of  glass  is  about  15,  while  that  for  air  is 

>  trifling  that  it  may  be  disregarded  in  our  illustration.  Hence  the 
ne  of  the  angle  of  refraction  in  glass  will  be  about  two-thirds  of  the 
ne  of  the  angle  of  incidence  in  air ;  consequently,  if  the  ray  be 
issing  from  the  glass  into  air,  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction 
ill  be  half  as  much  again  as  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence, 
he  following  diagram  will  show  this  more  plainly. 

Let  a  b  (Jig.  1J  be  the  surface  of  a  piece  of  glass,  to  which  the 


dotted  line  c  d  is  perpendicular,  and  ef  a  ray  of  Hght  falling  obKquelv 
upon  it,  the  ray  will  be  refracted  to  g ;  but  if  the  ray  e  f  (fig.  2j 
be  passing  out  of  the  glass  into  air,  the  ray  e  f  falling  at  the  same 
obliquity  upon  the  surface  a!  b',  as  did  e  f  (fig.  1 )  upon  a  b,  is  in  the 
latter  case  (fig.  2)  refracted  to  g  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  bending  of  the 
ray  is  in  an  opposite  direction  in  the  one'ease  to  what  it  is  in  tho  nt l,or 


JNow,  wlien  a  ray  ol  iiglit  passes  nom  glass  to  an-,  as  me  sme  of 
the  angle  of  refraction  is  always  about  one  and  a-lialf  times  that  of  the 
angle  of  incidence,  it  follows  that  so  soon  as  the  sine  of  the  angle  of 
incidence  becomes  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  radius,  the  refracted  ray 
coincides  with  the  surface  of  the  glass — that  is  to  say,  that  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  obliquity  of  the  ray  e  f  (fig.  2  J,  up  to  a  certain  limit,  the 
ray  f  g  would  coincide  with  a!  f.  When  this  limit  is  reached 
the  angle  of  obliquity  then  attained  is  sometimes  caHed  the  “critical 
angle”  for  that  substance  in  which  it  occurs.  What  follows — if  the 
obliquity  of  the  angle  of  incidence  be  still  further  increased — is  that 
to  which  we  wish  particularly  to  direct  our  readers’  attention.  It  is 
manifest  that  no  further  refraction  out  of  the  glass  can  take  place. 
What,  then,  becomes  of  the  ray?  Why,  instead  of  passing  out  of  the 
glass,  the  whole  of  it  is  internally  reflected  by  the  surface  a  b'  (fig.  2 ) , 
according  to  the  laws  of  reflection — that  is,  “the  angles  of  incidence 
and  reflection  are  equal;”  consequently,  if  the  angle  c'  f  d  exceed 
the  critical  angle,  the  whole  of  the  light  will  be  reflected  in  the 
direction/'  g".  It  is  this  phenomenon  of  which  Mr.  Swan  has  taken 
advantage  in  constructing  his  crystal  miniatures,  and  we  now  pro¬ 
ceed  to  describe  how  he  has  done  it. 

A  piece  of  solid  clear  glass  is  ground  into  the  form  of  a  prism, 
having  one  of  its  angles  a  right  angle,  and  the  two  other  angles 

of  about  43°  and  47°  respectively. 
This  is  cut  in  halves  transversely, 
and  the  larger  sides  of  the  two 
pieces  are  placed  in  contact,  so 
that  viewing  them  endwise  they 
appear  as  in  i,j,  k.  l  (fig.  3 ).  It 
is  evident  that  if  an  eye  be  placed 
at  x  an  object  at  li  will  be  risible, 
because  the  surfaces  i  j  and  l  ft 
are  paraUel,  as  also  the  two  sur¬ 
faces  at  i  k ;  but,  if  the  surfaces 
at  i  k  were  inclined  at  an  ancle  of 
45°  to  i  j,  an  object  at  h'  u  ould  also 
be  seen  by  an  eye  at  x  by  reflection 
from  the  surface  i  k,  its  incidence 
thereon  exceeding  the  critical 
angle;  and  it  must  not  be  for- 
gott  m  that,  although  the  two  sur¬ 
faces  at  i  k  are  popularly  supposed 
to  be  in  contact,  tills  is  not  actuaUy 
true,  there  being  a  film  of  air.  how* 
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ever  thin,  between  them.  The  surface  i  k  is,  however,  inclined 
to  the  perpendicular  h  z  about  43°,  so  that,  instead  of  the  re¬ 
flection  being  from  z  to  x,  it  is  in  reality  from  z  to  w,  where  it  is 
slightly  refracted  outwards  in  the  direction  of  the  dotted  line  to  y ; 
consequently,  if  an  eye  be  located  at  ?/,  it  will  see  an  object  at  li  .  It 
is,  therefore,  only  necessary  to  adjust  in  proper  positions  a  pair  of 
ftere®raphs  at  h  and  h!  in  order  that  each  one  shall  be  seen  by  its 
appropriate  eye,  and  stereosity  of  effect  will  be  produced.  It  is  ob¬ 
servable  that,  as  tire  object  at  It  is  viewed  by  reflection,  it  must  be 
inverted  before  applying  it  to  the  surface  of  the  prism.  We  believe 
that  Mr.  Swan  applies  the  films  by  transference  to  the  prism,  and  as 
transparent  positives  are  needed  they  can  readily  be  printed  of  a  con¬ 
venient  size  in  the  camera.  It  is  probable  that  the  paper  prepared  for 
the  practice  of  photo diaphanie.  lately  introduced  by  Messrs.  Harvey, 
Reynolds,  and  Fowler,  of  Leeds,  may  be  found  useful  for  this  pur¬ 
pose. 

Mr.  Swan  mounts  the  prisms  elegantly  in  a  kind  of  jewel  case 
with  opal  glass  at  the  bottom,  so  that  when  looked  at,  by  being  in 
the  hand  and  the  bottom  turned  towards  the  light,  each  eye  can  see 
only  the  image  intended  for  it,  the  limits  of  the  prism  acting  as 
diaphragms  which  obscure  the  image  not  intended  for  each  eye  re¬ 
spectively,  and  a  portrait  appears  as  a  perfect  miniature  bust  of 
surpassing  delicacy  and  brilliancy  enclosed  in  a  mass  of  crystal. 
The  crystal  miniature  is  one  of  those  productions  that  charms  alike 
the  unlearned  by  its  beauty  and  the  man  of  science  by  its  cleverness 
of  adaptation. 

NITRATE  OF  SODA  IN  THE  PRINTING  BATH. 

If  we  were  called  upon  to  indicate  any  part  of  this  Journal  as 
partaking  rather  of  a  private  than  a  public  character,  we  should 
most  certainly  point  to  the  “  Answers  to  Correspondents,”  which, 
from  their  very  nature,  would  seem  to  challenge  the  attention  ox  only 
those  personally  interested  in  the  replies  given.  When  we  receive 
inquiries  that  afford  either  in  themselves  or  in  their  solution  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  affording  information  or  entertainment  to 
others  than  the  writers,  we  are  in  the  habit  of  publishing  the  letters 
as  well  as  the  answers  thereto  ;  so  that,  when  the  inquiries  do  not 
appear,  it  is  either  because  we  do  not  regard  them  as  intended  for 
the  public  eye,  or  because  they  are  not,  in  our  judgment,  calculated 
to  instruct.  The  replies  given  under  the  heading  “Answers  to  Cor¬ 
respondents  ”  being,  therefore,  intended  especially  for  the  individual  to 
whom  each  one  is  addressed,  and  not  for  the  general  public,  we  are 
a  little  surprised,  as  well  as  amused — and  perhaps  we  ought  to  feel 
flattered — at  finding  that  a  reply  which  we  gave  in  a  recent  number 
of  this  Journal  to  a  correspondent  writing  from  Bath  has  been 
pounced  upon  by  two  of  our  contemporaries  for  special  comment — 
in  one  case  ( Photographic  Notes,  15th  Feb.)  with  a  qualified  assent 
on  the  part  of  the  editor;  in  the  other  (Photographic  News,  19th  Feb.) 
with  unqualified  dissent,  coupled  with  evidence  of  some  irritation, 
on  the  part  of  a  contributor  from  whom  we  little  expected  such  an 
outbreak,  seeing  that  in  an  earlier  number  of  the  same  publication 
(issued  on  the  22nd  Jan.)  an  article  on  the  same  subject,  by  the  same 
author,  appeared,  in  much  of  which  we  acquiesced,  and  which  cer¬ 
tainly  seemed  to  point  to  conclusions  similar  to  our  own. 

Although  wo  might  regard  our  “  answer  ”  as  in  some  sort  a 
“  privileged  communication,”  we  avoided  mentioning  any  names  in 
connection  with  the  practice  we  condemned  as  being  unscientific ; 
for  indeed  we  had  no  special  individual  in  view  at  the  time  when 
we  wrote,  and  we  simply  gave  our  opinion  upon  a  point  on  which 
wo  were  consulted.  We  are  said  to  entertain  some  strong  opinions : 
we  do  so  when  we  have  reason  to  back  us,  and  that  given  in  our 
answer  is  one  of  tins  class. 

Wo  do  not  often  quote  from  our  contemporary,  the  Photographic 
News,  but  upon  this  occasion  we  reproduce  the  entire  article  in  which 
an  attack  is  made  upon  us,  and  which  runs  as  follows : — 

“  UNSCIENTIFIC  PHOTOGRAPHERS’  ABSURDITIES. 

44  Dzaii  Sir, — In  the  pages  of  a  contemporary,  under  the  head  of  “  Answers 
to  Correspondents,”  is  to  he  found  the  following  rather  extraordinary  passage  : 
4  The  addition  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  the  printing  bath  is  one  of  those  absurdities 
in  which  unscientific  photographers  alone  indulge;  primu  facie ,  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  advantage  in  it.  We  can,  however,  understand  the  trial  of  such 
a  mixture  hv  a  non-chemical  hand,  and  his  fancying  some  advantage  to  be 
gained  thereby  ;  but  how  any  man  having  pretensions  to  scientific  acquirements 
can  repeat  such  an  experiment  more  than  once,  is  beyond  our  comprehension.’ 

44  Seeing  that  very  little  is  known  respecting  the  chemistry  of  photography, 
me  thinks  it  would  be  rather  difficult  to  define  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  4  un¬ 
scientific  photographer,’  in  opposition  to  a  scientific  one;  however,  I  venture  to 
say  that  no  person  will  have  tiro  hardihood  to  affirm  that  it  is  an  4  absurdity  ’ 
for  any  man,  bo  lie  a  chemical  or  4  non-chemical  hand,’  to  experiment  in  order 
to  ascertain  at  what  strength  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  will  cease  to  4  coagu¬ 
late  ’  the  albumen,  as  it  is  called,  or,  that  it  is  an  4  absurdity  to  try  the  effect  of 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  soda  upon  allnun cnised  paper.’  Now,  it  happens  that  the 
originator  of  this  mixed  printing  bath  had  a  particular  crotchet  m  his  head ; 


what  that  idea  was  is  of  no  consequence  to  others,  nor,  whether  it  was  4  one  of 
those  absurdities  in  which  unscientific  photographers  alone  indulge.’  In  the 
course  of  some  experiments,  he  found  that  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  Jive 
grains  to  the  ounce,  removed  the  albumen  from  tlio  paper  as  effectually  as  a  ; 
solution  of  nitrate  of  soda  scccnty-Jicc  grains  to  the  ounce  had  done  ;  well,  per- 
haps  there  may  bo  persons  of  such  peculiar  idiosyncrasy  as  to  say  that  it 
an  4  absurdity  '  for  him  to  mix  the  solutions  to  see  whether  his 
or  not ;  however,  he  did  so,  and  found  the  mixture  did  not 
Now,  it  also  curiously  happens  that  this  effect  was  in  accordance  with  his  pre¬ 
vious  4  unscientific  ’  notion. 

“  This  admixture  of  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  soda  gives  a  weak  printing 
hath  an  advantage  it  did  not  possess  before,  as  it  enables  the  pap<  r  to  r.  t  tin 
the  albumen  on  its  surface  in  ail  its  integrity;  and,  therefore,  1  am  not 
ashamed  to  confess  that  I  am  ignorant  enough  to  think  it  i  the  especial  duty 
of  •  any  man  having  pretensions  to  scientific  requirements,’  provided  he  le 
a  photographer,  to  investigate  this  curious  subject,  and  to  see  whether  it  may 
not  be  turned  to  a.  good  account  in  printing  ;  this,  however,  must  necessarily 
oblige  him  4  to  repeat  the  experiment  more  than  once,'  notwithstanding  his 
doing  so  may  possibly  ho  4  beyond  ’  the  4  comprehension’  of  your  contemporary. 
Wiil  any  scientific  man  explain  satisfactorily  how  it  is  that  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  when  reduced  in  strength  to  such  a  degree  as  to  have  lost  all 
power  of  4  coagulating  ’  the  albumen,  can  have  its  power  restored  by  the 
admixture  of  a  stronger  solution  of  a  salt  which  of  itself  has  a  totally  contrary 
effect  ?  or,  will  any  scientific  man  come  forward  and  attempt  to  prove,  against 
facts,  that  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  cannot, 
by  any  possibility,  be  of  any  advantage,  as  it  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature. 
When  scientific  men  have  done  both  these  things,  and  not  till  then,  it  perhaps 
may  he  allowable  to  assert  that  4  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  the  printing 
bath  is  one  of  those  absurdities  in  which  unscientific  photographers  alone 
indulge.’ 

44 1  have  seen  very  much  lately  of  the  superior  effect  produced,  in  competent 
hands,  by  this  mixed  bath,  and  can  assure  your  readers,  I  think  with  truth, 
that  those  who  fail  with  it  either  do  not  know  how  to  use  it  or  have  a 
bad  sample  of  paper.  It  is  not,  I  believe,  generally  known  that  much  of 
our  albumcnised  paper  is  prepared  from  ser albumen  instead  of  ovalbumen; 
and  notwithstanding  chemists  tell  us  that  4  in  reference  to  chemical  proper¬ 
ties,  they  may  be  considered  as  identical,’  it  is  very’  evident  that  one  sample  of 
albumcnised  paper  is  acted  upon  in  a  different  manner  from  another  by  this 
mixed  bath.  This  difference  of  action  I  attribute,  it  may  bo  erroneously,  to  ono 
sample  being  prepared  with  white  of  egg  and  the  other  with  scrum.  That  im¬ 
purity  of  the  nitrate  of  soda  cannot  always  be  the  cause  of  the  removal  of  the 
albumen,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  same  bath  will  remove  the  albumen  from 
paper  prepared  by  one  albumeniser  and  not  from  that  which  is  prepared  by 
another.  However  great  the  ‘absurdity’  and  ‘unscientific’  the  idea  of  this 
mixed  printing  bath  may  be  to  your  contemporary,  its  advantage  is  well  known 
to  many  of  your  readers,  aud  I  venture  to  predict  that  ere  long  your  pages  will 
announce  tho  success  of  another  valuable  ‘unscientific  absurdity.’ — Yours 
truly,  44  GEORGE  PRICE. 

44 13,  Mornington  Hoad,  New  Cross  Road." 

Had  the  author  of  the  preceding  communication  desired  simply 
to  correct  what  he  deemed  a  misleading  reply  on  our  part,  he  would 
no  doubt  have  addressed  his  letter  to  us,  knowing,  as  he  must  from 
former  experience,  that  it  would  have  found  admission,  and  that  we 
always  allowr  an  opponent  to  address  our  readers  even  when,  as  in 
this  case,  he  employs  strong  and  not  over  courteous  language ;  but 
apparently  he  had  a  different  end  in  view.  If  it  he  objected  that  our 
language  was  strong,  we  simply  reply  that  it  was  neither  personal 
nor  addressed  to  the  public. 

From  another  article,  by  its  editor,  in  the  same  number  of  our  con¬ 
temporary  (in  wliich,  by  the  way,  he  politely  (!)  attributes  to  us  ill- 
nature,  with  an  absence  of  truth  and  honesty),  we  learn  that  we  inad¬ 
vertently  committed  some  injustice  with  reference  to  the  gentleman 
who  introduced  the  mixture  of  the  nitrates  of  soda  and  silver  for 
printing  purposes,  and  that  it  was  suggested  by  a  correspondent  ol 
the  News,  signing  “  Publicola,”  on  the  24th  April  of  last  year,  and 
which  communication,  from  our  regarding  the  subject  thereof  as  of 
no  importance,  entirely  escaped  our  recollection.  No  doubt  it  was 
the  same  waiter  who  addressed  a  letter  to  us  hearing  a  similar  signa¬ 
ture,  and  vdiich  appeared  in  our  last  issue. 

Now  leaving  hard  words  and  uncomplimentary  phrases  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  we  will  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  subject  of 
the  letter  wre  have  reproduced,  premising,  however,  that  the  first 
introduction  of  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  silver  with  nitrate  of  soda  or 
nitrate  of  potash  (we  forget  which)  took  place  several  years  back,  m 
France,  without  the  composition  of  the  mixture  being  made  known, 
until  it  was  revealed  by  analysis  of  the  salt  vended  for  effecting  an 
alleged  considerable  saving  to  photographers  by  its  use  instead  of 
the  ordinary  nitrate  of  silver  bath. 

By  “  unscientific  photographer”  we  meant  a  photographer  who  has 
no  real  scientific  acquirements,  exclusive  of  those  feur  scientific  facts 
he  may  have  gathered  from  the  practice  of  photography. 

Mr.  Price  assumes  to  know  that  the  originator  of  this  mixed 
printing  bath  had  an  idea  that  the  union  of  two  solutions,  either  of 
which  alone  would  remove  albumen  from  paper,  might  produce  a 
compound  free  from  that  defect.  We  must,  therefore,  conclude  that 
“  Publicola  ”  and  Mr.  Price  are  one,  because  we  have  referred  to  flie 
letter  indicated  by  the  editor  of  our  contemporary,  and  it  certainly 
contains  no  such  intimation  as  that  above  given.  Now,  relative  to 
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the  coagulating  or  non- coagulating  property  of  such  a  mixture  upon 
albumen  we  expressed  no  opinion,  whatever  conviction  we  may  have 
entertained ;  but  we  quote  with  approbation  Mr.  Price’s  own  words  in 
Ins  article  at  page  39  of  the  current  vol.  of  the  News — “Assuredly  it  is 
what  no  one  is  warranted  in  assuming.”  *  *  *  “  In  the  present 

state  of  our  knowledge  of  photographic  chemistry  it  is  certainly  in¬ 
comprehensible — if  it  be  a  fact — that  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  by  the  mere  addition  of  nitrate  of  soda,  is  able  to  produce  as 
good  effects,  and  yield  as  good  prints,  as  a  strong  solution  does  with¬ 
out  such  addition.”  *  *  *  “  I  say,  if  it  be  a  fact,  because  I 

have  not  yet  ”  [22nd  January,  1864]  “  been  able  to  discover  that  the 
addition  of  soda  is  any  improvement ;  and  I  have  produced  as  good 
results,  from  the  same  negative,  with  a  new  twenty-grain  silver  bath 
without  soda  as  ■with  an  eighty-grain  bath.”  How  do  these  asser¬ 
tions  tally  with  those  in  the  preceding  letter  ? 

We  commend  the  prudence  of  confining  the  assertion  last  made  to 
a  new  twenty-grain  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  because  we  have  an  idea 
that  Mr.  Price  knows  very  well  that  after  several  sheets  of  the  usual 
albumenised  paper  have  been  floated  on  a  twenty-gram  bath  of  the 
kind  indicated,  that  it  will  have  ceased  to  be  a  twenty- grain  bath ; 
and  which  is  one  reason  why  we  object  to  the  alleged  economy  of 
weak  baths  either  with  or  without  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  soda. 

Personally  we  have  not  used  the  nitrate  of  soda  adulteration,  nor 
are  we  likely  to  do  so  till  we  see  some  better  reason  adduced  than 
lias  hitherto  been  promulgated ;  but  we  have  examined  pretty  closely 
the  specimens  that  have  been  produced  by  Mr.  Harmer,  Mr.  Hart, 
and  others,  and  have  in  each  instance  perceived  that  those  sensitised 
with  nitrate  of  silver  alone  have  been  at  least  equal,  if  not  superior, 
;o  those  which  had  been  treated  with  an  equal  strength  of  nitrate 
)f  silver  to  which  nitrate  of  soda  in  some  proportion  had  been 
added. 

Mr.  Price  admits  that  “the  same  baths ”  [of  nitrate  of  soda  and 
silver]  “  will  remove  the  albumen  from  paper  prepared  by  one  albu- 
neniser  and  not  from  that  which  is  prepared  by  another and  yet,  in 
i  previous  part  of  his  letter,  he  asserts  that  the  mixture  quoted  “  did 
tot  remove  the  albumen .”  If  this  phenomenon  were  due  to  the 
nixture  it  should  occur  uniformly.  We  will  conclude  our  remarks 
>y  saying  that  our  opinion  upon  this  matter  remains  entirely  un¬ 
hanged.  — 

Since  the  preceding  was  “in  type”  a  communication  has  reached 
ls  containing  details  of  experiments  undertaken  with  a  view  to 
nquiring  into  the  facts  of  tliis  question.  This  paper,  from  the  late 
lour  at  which  it  has  reached  us,  cannot  be  given  in  this  number  of 
he  Journal,  but  it  shall  appear  in  our  next  issue.  We  abstain  from 
[uoting  the  result  of  the  experiments. 


ON  DRY  PLATES  AND  THEIR  KEEPING  QUALITIES. 
n  the  number  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  for  Dec. 
.5,  1862,  there  is  a  communication  of  M.  Jacquemet’s,  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  of  Marseilles,  followed  by  some  remarks  by  M.  Vidal, 
it  the  same  Society,  concerning  the  failure  of  certain  tannin  plates, 
nd  the  probable  causes  of  this  failure.  At  the  first  regular  meeting 
f  the  Philadelphia  Photographic  Society,  held  Jan.  7,  1863,  I  took 
'Ccasion  to  dissent  from  the  physical  theory  of  the  action  of  the 
ctinic  ray  adduced  by  M.  Vidal  to  account  for  the  facts  communicated 
y  M.  Jacquemet  [see  article  On  Theories  of  the  Luminous  Impression 
a  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  for  Feb.  2,  1863],  because, 
a  my  own  experience,  tannin  plates  had  not  always  thus  deteriorated 
r  lost  the  actinic  impression,  and  because,  in  those  instances  where 
;liey  had  failed,  I  was  quite  certain  that  other  causes  had  produced 
bis  effect ;  and,  I  may  add,  I  have  been  gratified  at  having  received 
strong  confirmation  of  my  views  from  several  eminent  amateurs  in 
hotograpliy  both  in  America  and  Europe.  Since  this  period  (Feb., 
863),  my  friend,  Coleman  Sellers,  writing  from  Philadelphia  as  the 
egular  correspondent  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography, 
eports  the  repeated  and  general  failure  of  tannin  plates.  Fie  writes, 
)ct.  10 — “All  really  beautiful  pictures  exhibited  at  our  Society’s 
ooms  have  been  taken  by  the  wet  process.  Some  confirmed  fol- 
Twers  ot  the  dry  processes  have  made  long  journeys  and  exposed 
ozens  of  plates,  and  brought  home  nothing.  Yes!  absolutely— 
o tiling.”  In  the  same  letter  he  intimates  that  the  quality  of  the 
''ater  has  caused  the  difficulty,  and  details  an  experiment  of  his  own 
ffiich  seemed  to  prove  it.  Oct.  24,  1863,  he  writes— “  The  joke  of 
le  season  is  some  half-dozen  of  the  real  enthusiastic  dry-plate 
workers  going  off  on  an  excursion  to  work  wet  collodion.  They  tried 
;  dry  tliis  summer  and  failed.” 

.Now  I  am  sorry,  for  the  photographic  credit  of  my  Philadelphia 
•lends,  that  we  have  had  such  a  report  of  the  failure  in  their  hands 
f  the  dry  processes,  because  here  on  the  Continent,  and  also  in 
England,  dry-plate  photography  continues  to  be  practised  in  the  most 


successful  manner,  and  certainly  shows  no  signs  of  abandoning  the 
field  exclusively  to  the  wet  processes. 

In  the  Paris  Exhibition  last  autumn  beautiful  specimens  of  dry 
photography  were  exhibited  by  MM.  Miguel,  Tliouret,  Clifford, 
Davanne,  Mde.  Breton,  &c.  In  the  report  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Marseilles  Society  of  October  8th,  we  have  this  paragraph : — “  M. 
Teisseire  laid  on  the  table  a  magnificent  collection  of  stereoscopic 
pictures  obtained  by  himself  on  dry  collodion,  during  a  trip  made  in 
Rhenish  Prussia,  Belgium,  and  Holland.  These  prints,  which  were 
admired  by  everyone,  were  good  evidence  of  the  constancy  of  the  dry 
process  recommended  by  M.  Teisseire.”  In  the  annual  report  of 
the  Manchester  Photographic  Society  we  read : — “  The  collodio- 
albumen  process  of  Taupenot  still  continues  to  gain  ground  from  the 
almost  uniform  certainty  of  its  results.  Many  almost  instantaneous 
pictures  have  been  taken  by  this  process  with  natural  clouds  and 
ships  in  full  sail.  Major  Russell’s  tannin  process  is  also  much  in 
vogue,  and  from  its  simplicity  must  continue  a  favourite  amongst 
amateiu’S.”  It  seems  to  be  evident  from  these  extracts  that  dry- 
plate  photography  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  is  not  a  failure. 

With  regard  to  the  keeping  qualities  of  dry  plates,  Mr.  King,  in  an 
article  on  the  tannin  process,  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  North 
London  Photographic  Association,  Nov.  18,  1863,  saj^s  : — “As  to  the 
keeping  quality  of  the  plates,  I  can  say  they  do  not  seem  to  deteriorate 
with  exposure  live  weeks  after  their  preparation,  and  may  be 
developed  a  fortnight  after  exposure.”  November  6,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Leather,  in  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy,  writes  with  regard  to  Hannaford’s  modification  of  the 
Fothergill  process : — •“  I  developed  a  plate  last  month  that  had  been 
prepared  in  August,  1862,  and  it  was  as  clear  and  sensitive  as  the 
day  after  it  had  been  prepared.”  This  same  gentleman,  per  contra, 
describes  tannin  plates  kept  a  week  after  exposure  before  developing 
as  faffing  entirely.  January  15,  1863,  Mr.  Dawson,  the  eminent 
Lecturer  on  Photography  at  King’s  College,  London,  says,  in  his 
able  article  on  the  tannin  process,  published  in  The  British  Journal 
of  Photography,  that  with  proper  storage  “  tannin  plates  will  keep 
for  three  weeks  without  the  slightest  deterioration.”  Mr.  Law,  in  his 
article  on  the  Fothergill  process,  published  in  the  same  journal, 
February  1, 1864,  says : — “Plates  spontaneously  dried  have  kept  good 
with  me  during  eight  months.  On  one  such  plate  I  have  a  negative 
by  me  taken  hi  six  seconds  rvitlr  Ross’s  double  stereoscopic  lens, 
largest  stop,  fair  in  definition,  vigorous  and  clear." 

Now,  in  view  of  the  foregoing  facts,  I  desire  to  say— 1st.  That  we 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  all  the  correspondents  alluded  to 
state  fairly  and  exactly  what  has  fallen  under  their  own  observation, 
or  what  has  been  the  result  of  their  own  experience.  My  friend,  Mr. 
Sellers,  in  particular,  I  know  to  be  an  unusually  accurate  and  enthu¬ 
siastic  observer  of  the  changing  phases  of  photographic  progress  in 
the  United  States.  But,  2ndly.  It  is  quite  evident  also,  from  the 
above  statements,  that  there  are  two  sides  to  the  question  involved. 
Dry  plates  fail— and  dry  plates  do  not  fail.  Dry  plates  keep  very 
well and  dry  plates  do  not  keep  very  well,  or  do  not  keep 
at  all.  Dry  plates  preserve  undiminished  the  intensity  of  the 
luminous  impression — and  dry  plates  do  not  preserve  it,  but 
suffer  it  to  fade  away.  If  it  were  permitted  me  to  sit  in  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  case,  I  think  I  should  be  very  apt  to  decide  it 
somewhat  as  follows: — The  dry  plates  alluded  to  in  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  witnesses  who  have  appeared  pro  and  contra  were 
evidently  two  different  kinds  of  dry  plates.  They  resemble  each 
other  just  as  a  man  with  a  bad  character  resembles  another  man  with 
a  good  character,  which  is  evidently  not  the  kind  of  resemblance 
required  in  a  court  of  justice,  when  the  very  question  involved  concerns 
qualities  and  character ;  much  less  can  the  court  admit  such  testimony 
to  have  a  general  bearing  when  the  matter  at  issue  is  of  a  recondite 
and  scientific  character.  And,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  known  to  the 
court  that  the  dry  processes  claim  to  be  identical!}-  the  same  thing  as 
the  wet  processes,  it  decides  that  nothing  is  proved  injurious  to  the 
character  of  the  dry  processes — when  they  are  properly  practised. 

In  conclusion,  I  now  detail  some  further  experiments,  made  here 
at  Paris  during  the  months  of  June,  Julv,  August,  and  September, 
1863. 

June  24.  I  prepared  seven  tannin  plates,  of  the  stereoscopic  size. 
No.  1  I  washed  very  carefully  and  repeatedly  with  distilled  water 
before  applying  the  tannin  solution,  and  on  the  same  day  I  exposed 
one-lialf  of  the  plate  by  uncovering  only  one  lens  of  my  binocular 
camera.  I  then  stowed  the  plate  carefully  away  so  as  to  be,  in  my 
judgment,  removed  from  the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  No.  2  was 
well  washed,  though  not  so  carefully  as  No.  1,  and,  having  been  kept 
three  days,  was  exposed  June  27.  I  developed  it  immediately,  and 
got  a  good  result.  No.  3  I  had  purposely  washed  poorly:  after 
keeping  it  one  week,  it  was  exposed  July  4.  I  developed"  it  that 
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same  day.  It  developed  very  badly,  fogged  quickly,  and  gave  a  bad 
result.  No.  4  was  exposed  July  4th,  but  was  not  developed  till 
afterwards.  No.  5  was  exposed  August  7tli,  and  developed  August 
11th,  and  gave  a  good  result.  No.  6  was  exposed  Sept.  10th,  and 
was  developed  Sept.  25th,  being  kept  after  exposure  for  two  weeks ; 
the  result  was  a  picture  considerably  below  the  average.  No.  7  I 
did  not  use  at  all,  as  the  film  cracked  off  the  plate  before  I  was  ready 
to  expose  it.  Sept.  20tli  I  exposed  the  other  half  of  No.  1,  developed 
the  plate  at  once,  and  got  a  very  excellent  result.  I  could  detect  no 
difference  between  the  two  halves  of  the  plate,  one-half  of  which  had 
been  kept  ninety-three  days  after  its  exposure.  The  same  day,  Sept. 
26,  I  developed  No.  4,  which  had  been  kept  eighty-three  days  after 
Its  exposure,  and  I  got  a  good  result,  but  not  so  good  as  with  No.  1. 

The  results  of  the  foregoing  experience  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows : — 

1.  Out  of  six  tannin  plates  carefully  prepared  I  got  four  good 
results,  one  bad  result,  and  one  film  cracked  off  the  plate. 

2.  One  plate  purposely  pooi'ly  washed  gave  a  bad  result. 

3.  One  plate  puiposely  very  well  washed  was  the  best  of  the  lot, 

4.  A  tannin  plate  can  be  kept  before  exposure  for  over  three 
months  and  give  a  good  result, 

5.  A  tannin  plate  can  be  kept  after  exposure  over  three  months 
and  give  a  good  result. 

The  point  in  which  these  experiments  differ  from  those  I  have 
previously  detailed  is,  that  these  plates  were  not  removed  at  any  time 
from  the  room  in  which  they  were  prepared,  but  were  kept  with 
great  care  and  subjected  to  as  little  movement  as  possible.  But  in 
my  previous  experiments  [see  article,  Feb.  2nd,  1803]  I  have  shown 
that  it  is  quite  possible  to  travel  hundreds  of  miles  with  the  prepared 
plates  and  get  equally  good  results,  even  in  the  United  States. 

The  bath  I  used  was  prepared  with  fused  nitrate  of  silver  forty 
grains,  and  distilled  water,  carefully  tested.  It  was  sufficiently  acidi¬ 
fied  with  nitric  acid  to  give  a  slightly  acid  reaction  to  litmus 
paper  after  it  had  been  suspended  in  it  for  five  minutes. 
The  collodion  was  prepared  of  four-fifths  of  a  bromo-iodised 
sample  made  expressly  for  dry-plate  photography,  and  three 
months  old,  mixed  with  one-fiftli  of  a  similar  collodion  over  one 
year  old.  The  tune  of  the  immersion  of  the  plates  was  in  each  case 
five  minutes.  The  development  was  similar  for  each,  viz. : — After 
washing  the  plate  with  distilled  -water,  till  the  film  was  uni¬ 
formly  moistened,  I  began  the  development  with  one  ounce 
of  distilled  wrater,  to  which  had  been  added  one  drop  of  a  solution, 
pyrogallic  acid  100  grains  to  1  ounce  of  alcohol.  When  the 
details  were  out  sufficiently  the  plate  wras  again  washed  carefully, 
and  the  development  continued  with  another  ounce  of  a  similar  de¬ 
veloping  solution,  to  which  I  added  one  drop  of  acid  silver  solution 
(nitrate  of  silver  twenty  grains,  citric  acid  ten  grains,  one  ounce 
distilled  water) ;  and,  as  the  development  and  intensification  advanced, 
I  kept  on  adding  drop  after  drop  of  the  silver  solution  until  I  con¬ 
sidered  the  development  completed.  Edwin  Emerson,  Prof. 

Paris,  Feb.  19th,  1864. 


REMARKS  ON  AN  IMPROVED  METHOD  OF  PREPARING 
ALBUMENISED  PAPERS. 

[Mr.  John  Spencer,  Jun.,  has  been  induced  to  place  in  our  hands 
the  MS.  sent  to  him  by  Herr  Schering,  containing  some  informa¬ 
tion  and  remarks  upon  the  preparation  of  albumenised  paper  by 
an  improved  method ;  and,  as  there  are  also  some  judicious  and 
useful  observations  upon  printing  generally,  we  have  made  the 
following  extract.  We  feel  it  but  just  to  add  that  the  communi¬ 
cation  was  not  written  with  a  view  to  publication,  but  simply  to 
put  Mr.  Spencer  in  a  position  to  explain  the  peculiar  advantages 
of  the  paper  to  which  reference  is  made. — Ed.] 

I  have  the  honour  to  lay  before  you  in  the  following  lines  some 
account  of  an  important  and  substantial  improvement  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  albumenised  papers. 

After  long-continued  experiments  I  have  succeeded  at  last  in 
removing,  by  chemical  means,  all  the  impediments  which,  as  you 
know,  rendered  so  difficult  the  mailing  of  uniformly  good  albumenised 
papers. 

The  most  troublesome  in  the  manufacture,  and  till  now  the  most 
difficult  to  remove,  was  the  animal  fibrous  substance  (the  fibrine) 
naturally  existent  in  every  white  of  egg,  and  not  to  be  removed 
otherwise  than  by  allowing  the  collected  albumen  to  set  for  w'eeks 
together,  in  w'hich  process  the  fermentation  produced  therein  was 
likewise  partially  made  use  of.  Then  by  the  time  that  the  purifica¬ 
tion  was  carried  to  such  a  degree  that  the  albumen  could  be  em¬ 
ployed  without  leaving  behind  it  on  the  paper  any  streaks  (of  dried 
fibrine),  the  white  of  egg  itself  must  necessarily  be  partially  attacked 


by  the  said  fermentation  and  decomposition,  and  therefore  the  papers 
obtained  by  this  proceeding  were  more  or  less  impregnated  with  a 
disagreeable  odour  in  proportion  as  the  albumen  had  been  allowed 
to  set  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  and  took  part  in  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree  of  the  fermentation. 

These  volatile  products  of  decomposition,  in  addition  to  the  dis 
agreeable  odour,  must  moreover  naturally  act  prejudicially  in  the 
printing  process  ;  and  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  greater  or  lessei 
quantities  of  them  contained  in  the  papers  have  been  the  principal 
reason  that  the  manufacturers  often  received  complaints  on  accouni 
of  the  inequality  of  their  albumenised  papers,  although  they  felt 
persuaded  of  their  being  prepared  always  with  the  attention  de 
manded  bj'  experience,  and  of  the  plain  paper  having  been  selectee 
with  the  greatest  possible  care  and  caution. 

All  those  organic  products  of  decomposition  form  with  nitrate  o 
silver  certain  compounds  sensitive  to  light,  studied,  however,  as  yoi 
too  little  to  enable  their  action  in  connection  with  chloride  of  silvei 
and  albuminate  of  silver  to  be  exactly  known  and  regulated  for  tin 
present. 

In  order  to  work  up  the  albumen  more  easily  on  photographs  I 
papers  some  have  made  additions  of  gelatine,  dextrine,  ammonia 
sugar,  and  such  things ;  these,  however,  are  (chiefly  by  reason  o 
the  insufficient  knowledge  we  have  of  their  action  when  connects 
with  nitrate  of  silver  under  such  conditions)  generally  even  mon 
nrejudicial  to  the  albumenised  papers  than  the  above-mentionei 
products  of  decomposition  of  the  white  of  egg.  Papers  with  addi 
tions  of  that  sort  are,  on  account  of  the  little  albumen  they  contain 
generally  easy  to  work  with  ;  but,  after  being  printed  on,  their  lustr 
usually  becomes  less  brilliant,  because  the  deficiency  of  white  c 
egg  in  them  is  compensated  only  by  rolling. 

The  main  difficulty  in  perfecting  the  fabrication  of  albumenise 
papers  consisted,  in  fine,  in  discovering  a  means  by  wiiich  we  wer 
able  to  purify  large  quantities  of  albumen  in  a  few  days,  to  such  a: 
extent  that  the  least  trace  of  the  streak-leaving  fibrous  substanc 
had  entirely  disappeared,  the  albumen  not  being  allowed  time  t 
ferment,  and  no  foreign  compounds  of  unknown  influence  bein 
allowed  to  pass  into  the.  sensitive  coating. 

From  the  commencement  of  my  manufacture  I  have  tried  to  fin 
such  a  means,  and  after  many  fruitless  experiments  have  note  con 
pletely  succeeded  in  it,  so  that  I  will  make  for  the  future  only  pope 
prepared  with  pure,  fresh,  and  completely  unaltered  albumen,  and  ti 
quantity  of  chloride  found  useful  by  long  experience. 

I  now  claim  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  peculiarity  ai 
simplicity  of  the  new'  method  of  purifying  the  albumen  renders 
possible  that  always  an  uniform  and  good  product  may  be  sent  fro 
my  manufactory  ;  and  I  have  secured  likewise  large  supplies 
good  raw  material,  in  order  to  be  able  to  wrork  always  upon  equai 
good  plain  papers.  - 

The  new  albumenised  paper  exhibits,  though  not  rolled,  a  surfa 
hard  as  glass,  and  a  beautifully  silky  gloss  ;  and  has,  moreover,  on 
the  feeble  odour  of  dried  albumen. 

The  advantages  of  the  new  paper  being  very  clear,  I  do  not  thi: 
it  necessary  to  mention  them  in  detail.  Above  all  other  papers 
distinguishes  itself— firstly,  by  a  greater  sensitiveness,  so  as  to  ena 
the  photographer  to  make  with  it,  even  in  cloudy  winter  days 
greater  number  of  prints  than  with  other  albumenised  pape 
secondly,  the  paper  may  be  toned  more  easily,  and  fixed  more  p 
fectly,  than  other  products ;  moreover,  one  needs  not  fear  to  lose 
wiiites  by  strong  printing  or  a  somewiiat  long  keeping  of  the  silvei 
sheets.  .1 

That  all  these  advantages  of  my  new  paper  cannot  come  out  in 
and  steadily  but  when  the  silvering,  the  drying,  and  the  toning,  & 
are  made  under  the  necessary  rules  of  experience  and  caution,  Ine 
not  explain  to  practical  and  scientific  men.  Since,  how'ever,  the  u. 
formly  good  quality  of  my  papier,  as  I  have  already  observed, 
alw'ays  maintained  by  the  mode  of  prepiaring  it — since,  in  otl 
words,  the  qiaper  is  never  subjected  to  the  influence  of  more  or  1< 
decomposed  albumen— it  will  be,  on  the  other  hand,  the  best  test 
the  fitness,  and  the  good  or  bad  state  of  the  baths  employed;  that 
if  the  photographer  has  the  conviction  that  he  may  produce  gc 
prints  on  this  paper  and  with  good  baths. 

It  is  advisable  to  avoid  in  the  silvering  too  weak  a  soluti 
likely  to  dissolve  the  albumen,  and  to  avoid  keeping  the  piapier  n 
warm  and  damp)  locality.  As  for  the  toning  and  fixing  of  the  pm 
I  by  no  means  assert  that  my  albumenised  papers  are  only  adap 
to  a  few  certain  methods :  they  are  rather  applicable  to  every  ratio; 
proceeding,  or  to  one  found  qwactical  by  experience,  as  has  ( • 
proved  already  by  numerous  experiments.  L 

But  in  order  to  satisfy  those  who  wish  to  get  directly  a  g(, 
formula,  I  will  describe  in  the  following  the  composition  of  the  pa 1 
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herewith  it  is  worked  in  my  photographic  experimental  studio 
ith  the  best  possible  results  :  — 


Silver  Bath. 


Nitrate  of  silver  .........  to  2  parts  (of  weight). 

Distilled  water.............  10  „  „ 

(80  to  100  grains  to  each  ounce  of  water.) 


o  this  bath  are  added  some  drops  of  acetic  acid  (till  the  presence 
this  acid  is  recognised  distinctly) :  during  the  summer  more  is 

■  quire d  than  in  winter. 

The  sheet  floats  three,  but  it  had  bettor  float  five,  minutes  ;  and, 
i  a  precaution,  the  bath  of  silver  is  stirred  after  sensitising  each 
teet  by  a  glass  rod,  in  order  to  mix  the  surface,  grown  poorer  in 
Iver,  with  the  deeper  and  richer  layer ;  but  the  mixing  may  be 
me  also  by  moving  the  dish.  The  drying  of  the  sheet  is  done  in 
e  usual  temperature  of  rooms  (63 — 77  deg.  Fahr.),  because,  for 
jar  chemical  reasons,  a  higher  temperature  produces  an  alteration 
the  paper  with  the  shutting  out  of  the  light,  and  causes,  at  the 
me  time,  the  loss  of  the  pure  whites. 


Solution  of  Gold. 


( For  four  sheets.) 

Chloride  of  gold,  pure...  4  grains  (=0.25  grammes). 

Distilled  water  . .  4  ounces  (=  120  „  ). 

solution  of  one  part  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  is  added  to  ten  parts 
water  as  long  as  the  bath  shows  itself  neutral  towards  blue  and 
d  litmus  paper.  (Too  great  a  surplus  of  alkaline  salt  attacks  the 
mmen,  and  diminishes,  therefore,  the  lustre  of  the  prints  when 
ished.)  The  whole  quantity  of  the  liquid  is  then  diluted  by  add- 
>•  distilled  water  to  make  up  eight  ounces,  and  employed  after  an 
ur’s  rest. 

For  the  washing  of  the  sensitised  papers  it  will  be  very  useful  to 
d  to  the  water  some  hydrochlorate,  or  some  acetate  of  soda — that 
where  the  water  is  not  either  river  or  rain  water.  In  toning,  in 
ipect  to  the  temperature,  the  opposite  to  that  recommended  for 
!  rering  is  to  be  observed :  a  constant  warmth,  not  mounting  higher 
:  m  88  deg.  Fall.,  will  always  give  very  fine  and  equal  results.  If  the 
i  ution  of  gold  is  allowed  to  work  until  its  red  hue  is  about  to  dis- 
1  pear,  then  a  purple  black  colour  always  results,  giving  the  copies 
i  tearly  stereoscopic  effect. 

One  must  never  tone  with  a  part  of  the  described  bath  of  gold 
re  than  twelve  or  fifteen  cartes  de  visit e  together,  in  order  to  get 

!  most  equal  colour  possible. 

The  Fixing. 


Hyposulphite  of  soda  .  1  part. 

Distilled  water  . . . . . .  5  parts. 


Ill  additions  of  carbonate  of  soda,  acetate  of  lead,  &c.,  are  not 
:  ly  superfluous  but  even  prejudicial. 

[  will  warn  once  more  those  photographers  who  prefer  the  eni- 
:  yment  of  weak  silver  solutions  that  the  more  feeble  a  bath  is 
: !  greater  attention  it  requires  ;  for  it  is  known  that  an  exchange 
:es  place  during  the  process  of  sensitising  the  papers.  Chloride  of 

>  'er  is  formed  as  a  precipitate  in  the  paper,  and  nitrate  of  soda  or 
)  ammonia  becomes  in  the  same  proportion  dissolved  in  the  bath  of 

>  rer.  But  these  newly-formed  nitrates  prevent  with  time  the  com- 
i  te  coagulation  of  the  albumen  coating,  and  may  even  increase 
\  li  the  age  of  the  bath  so  as  to  dissolve  the  coating  of  albumen, 

I  te  like  a  weak  bath  of  silver,  and  to  endanger  thereby  the  results ; 

<  an  incomplete!}'  coagulated  coating  of  albumen  is  not  able  to  fix 

I I  to  envelope  the  chloride  of  silver,  the  latter  being  in  the  state 
)  powder. 

ly-the-by,  the  greatest  caution  is  to  be  used  likewise  in  employing 
]  so-called  argentometer,  because  these  instruments  naturally 
■  not.  mark  the  quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  a  certainty,  except- 

i  in  a  bath  of  silver  not  yet  used  ;  for  in  a  bath  already  employed 
.1  extraneous  salts  that  have  passed  into  the  bath  in  the  sensitising 
?  cess  weigh  together  with  the  silver,  and  therefore  it  is  not 
?  sible  to  make  out  the  true  contents  of  silver  salts.  It  is  not  in- 
;<  ded  to  assert  that  the  first  supplementary  additions  of  nitrate  of 
si  er  have  a  very  prejudicial  influence  on  the  bath,  but  that  the 
?  'tographer  ought  to  be  on  his  guard  not  to  repeat  the  additions 
d  often,  and  that  the  purer  is  the  bath  of  silver  the  more  surely 

ii  i  prints  are  to  be  expected. 

n  consequence  of  this  principle,  in  my  experimental  study  the 
’i]  er  solution  is  made  in  the  proportions  of  one  to  five,  and  it  is 
11  d  until  nearly  three-quarters  of  the  silver  (and  that  may  be 
a  isured  approximately  by  the  number  of  the  sheets  silvered)  are 
c  sumed;  then  the  bath  is  put  aside,  the  silver  precipitated  as 
c  oride  of  silver,  and  re-changed  into  nitrate  of  silver.  With  this 
p  ceeding  I  have  not  only  to  regret  no  loss  of  nitrate  of  silver,  but  j 


I  am  likewise  always  certain  of  the  bath  never  growing  too  rich  of 
extraneous  and  prejudicial  salts.  In  weak  baths,  or  in  those  grown 
more  feeble,  the  paper,  it  is  understood,  must  float  a  little  longer. 

I  calculate  that  a  sheet  of  my  albumenised  paper,  including  all 
the  losses  in  the  dropping,  &c.,  requires  from  forty  to  sixty  grams  of 
nitrate  of  silver.  E.  Sobering. 


ON  THE  USE  OF  METHYLATED  SPIRIT  AND  ETHER 
IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  COLLODION. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  of  late  concerning  the  use  of 
methylated  spirits  and  ether  as  solvents  for  pyroxyline  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  collodion.  This  quest io  vexata  has  been  long  in  abeyance ; 
but  experimentalists  have  never  agreed  in  their  opinions  respecting 
the  use  of  these  preparations,  and  year  after  year  the  point  has  been 
raised,  discussed,  and  quietly  set  aside,  only  to  be  again  unearthed 
at  some  future  date.  It  would,  therefore,  be  a  matter  of  much  inte¬ 
rest  if  photographers  in  general  were  to  experiment  on  the  subject, 
and  record  their  experiences  with  collodion  made  with  the  pure  and 
with  the  “methylated”  preparations. 

As  I  have  had  some  experience  in  the  use  of  methylated  collodion, 
I  may  add  my  contribution  to  the  general  fund  of  information  on  the 
subject. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  summer  before  last  I  purchased  some 
collodion  which  I  knew  to  be  prepared  with  methylated  alcohol  and 
ether  :  it  was  offered  to  me  cheap,  and  I  determined  to  try  it.  The 
first  experiments  made  with  it  were  on  a  clear  frosty  day,  and  the 
negatives  taken  were  fair  average  pictures.  I  continued  to  use  this 
collodion,  but  as  the  temperature  increased,  Giving  to  the  advance  of 
summer,  the  plates  when  sensitised  and  exposed  showed  an  increas¬ 
ing  tendency  to  fog  on  developing  with  pyrogallic  acid.  I  did  not  at 
the  time  use  iron  development,  and  I  have  not  since  had  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  opportunity  of  ascertaining  how  far  the  nature  of  the  developer 
tends  to  throw  into  relief  the  bad  qualities  general!}'  attributed  to 
methylated  collodion.  Since  the  summer  of  1862  I  have  occasion¬ 
ally  used  samples  of  collodion  prepared  with  methylated  solvents, 
and  compared  their  action  with  other  specimens  male  with  pure 
ether  and  alcohol.  The  general  result  has  been  that  in  cold  weather 
both  collodions  worked  equally  well,  but  in  warm  weather  the 
methylated  sample  was  generally  uncertain  in  its  action.  Only  very 
recently  I  have  tried  iron  development  with  methylated  collodion, 
and  have,  in  every  instance,  obtained  clear  and  satisfactory  nega¬ 
tives.  I  do  not  venture  to  say  that  on  some  days  methylated  collo¬ 
dion  cannot  be  safely  used,  and  on  others  that  it  can,  simply  be¬ 
cause  such  a  statement  might  seem  to  be  legitimately  deducible  from 
the  results  of  the  foregoing  somewhat  desultory  experiments ;  but  I 
have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  effect  of  increase  of  temperature  is 
much  more  marked  in  the  case  of  the  methylated  preparations  than 
in  those  made  from  pure  solvents.  I  may  add  that  on  no  occasion 
have  I  found  the  bath  decidedly  injured  by  the  employment  of 
methylated  collodion,  though  that  such  a  result  is  possible,  and  even 
very  probable,  must  be  admitted.  Under  these  circumstances,  there¬ 
fore,  I  abjured  the  use  of  methylated  collodion,  though  unable  to 
bring  any  strong  charge  against  it  beyond  that  of  being  somewhat 
uncertain  in  its  action  in  warm  weather.  However,  where  any  nn  • 
certainty  exists  with  regard  to  the  agents  used  in  so  delicate  a  process 
as  that  of  photography  on  glass,  it  is  always  better  to  regard  the 
question  of  expense  as  a  secondary  one,  so  that  by  using  the  best 
materials,  and  paying  due  attention  to  manipulatory  details,  we  can 
be  perfectly  certain  of  success  unless  some  accident  happens  to  upset 
our  arrangement. 

It  has  been  sometimes  asserted  that  much  of  the  collodion  now  in 
the  market  is  really  methylated,  though  sold  as  pure.  That  tliis 
fraud  is  occasionally  practised  there  can  be  little  doubt ;  but  I 
can  state  as  the  result  of  the  examination  of  a  large  number  of  sam¬ 
ples  sent  me  for  analysis  that  this  adulteration  is  not  by  any  means 
so  common  as  has  been  supposed.  Having  given  my  own  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  use  of  methylated  collodion,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting 
to  the  readers  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  if  we  go  a 
step  farther  and  show  what  these  methylated  preparations — spirit 
and  ether — really  are. 

There  are  very  few  who  are  not  aware  that  “  methylated  ”  spirit 
is  spirit  of  wine  containing  ten  per  cent,  of  wood  naphtha.  The  ether 
prepared  from  this  is  called  methylated  ether.  It  is  the  preparation 
and  general  composition  of  wood  naphtha  to  which  I  would  now 
direct  attention. 

Wood  when  distilled  in  close  vessels  and  at  high  temperatures 
gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  great  variety  of  compounds,  whether 
solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous.  The  liquid  products  are  those  only  with 
which  we  have  to  deal  at  present.  The  tarry  mixture,  which  is  the 
result  of  the  destructive  distillation  of  the  wood,  is  rectified,  and  the 
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more  volatile  portions  redistilled  from  lime  or  chalk,  by  which 
means  the  acetic  acid  which  is  present  in  large  quantity  in  the  crude 
liquor  is  got  rid  of.  The  distillate  then  constitutes  the  rough  wood 
naphtha  of  commerce.  It  is  this  liquid  which  is  used  in  methylating 
spirit  of  wine.  Now  this  crude  wood  naphtha  consists  essentially  of 
methylic  alcohol,  acetate  of  methyl,  acetone,  and  other  bodies  of  the 
same  class,  which  have  been  as  yet  very  imperfectly  examined. 
These  hold  in  solution  a  variable  amount  of  oily  hydrocarbons,  such 
as  cumol,  cymole,  toluole,  and  xylole,  which  are  precipitated  on  the 
addition  of  water  to  the  spirituous  liquid ;  and,  since  the  crude  wood 
naphtha  is  present  in  methylated  spirit  to  the  extent  of  ten  per  cent., 
when  the  latter  is  much  diluted  with  water  the  hydrocarbons  are 
precipitated  from  it  likewise.  But  it  may  be  urged  that  the  spirit 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  collodion  must  be  rectified  in  order  to  get 
up  the  strength  sufficiently.  But  even  with  eohobation  over  lime, 
and  subsequent  distillation,  the  product  always  becomes  turbid — in 
some  cases  but  faintly  opalescent — on  dilution ;  for  though  the  boil¬ 
ing  points  of  the  several  oily  hydrocarbons  are  very  high,  yet  they 
contaminate  even  the  first  portions  of  the  spirituous  distillate  in 
consequence  of  their  being  dissolved  in  the  large  volumes  of  vapour  of 
liquids  boiling  at  comparatively  very  low  temperatures.  But  on  spon¬ 
taneous  evaporation  of  the  liquid — such  as  on  a  glass  plate — a  minute 
film  of  oily  matter  remains  behind.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the 
collodion  film  must  have  some  of  this  oily  matter  either  throughout 
its  substance  or  on  its  surface,  or  perhaps  both.  It  becomes,  then, 
simply  a  matter  of  opinion  whether  we  may  consider  it  judicious  to 
allow  foreign  matter  of  this  land  to  be  introduced  into  the  bath  or  not. 

There  is  another  point  to  which  I  should  likewise  wish  to  draw 
attention,  and  that  is  to  the  nature  of  the  more  volatile  constituents 
of  wood  spirit.  I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  lighter  and  more 
spirituous  portions  of  the  naphtha  are  methylic  alcohol,  acetate  of 
methyl,  acetone,  and  some  other  bodies  about  which  but  little  is 
known  as  yet.  No  amount  of  ordinary  rectification  can  separate 
these  bodies,  since  the  boiling  points  are  too  near  each  other,  as  the 
following  comparison  will  show : — 


Acetate  of  methyl  boils  at .  133°  F. 

Acetone  „  .  133°  F. 

Methylic  alcohol  .  149°  F. 


The  remaining  volatile  constituents  all  have  low  boiling  points. 
Now,  we  cannot  find  fault  with  methylic  alcohol  or  acetate  of  methyl, 
as  their  presence  in  the  collodion  cannot  materially  interfere  with 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  film ;  but  with  acetone  the  case  is  somewhat 
different,  as  it  has  a  considerable  tendency  to  absorb  oxygen  from 
the  air  or  from  any  easily  reducible  metallic  salts  with  which  it  may 
come  in  contact.  The  introduction  of  acetone  into  the  nitrate  bath 
may  not  be  really  prejudicial,  but  all  our  experience  tends  strongly 
to  show  that  the  more  free  the  bath  is  from  organic  matter  of  any 
kind  capable  of  exerting  chemical  action  the  better. 

It  would  be  very  desirable  in  the  future  discussion  of  this  matter 
that  due  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  chemical  natures  of  the  con¬ 
stituents  of  the  methylating  agent,  as  it  is  not  by  any  means  the 
least  important  source  of  evil  in  the  use  of  methylated  collodion. 

In  conclusion,  I  give  the  following  test  for  methylated  spirits  which 
I  proposed  some  time  ago.*  This  test  depends  for  its  action  on  the 
presence  of  acetone,  which,  as  already  stated,  is  an  invariable  con¬ 
stituent  of  wood  naphtha,  and  of  the  purified  pyroxylic  spirit.  The 
experiment  is  conducted  in  the  following  way : — A  small  quantity  of 
the  suspected  spirit  is  placed  in  a  retort  of  about  one  ounce  capacity, 
and  distilled  over  into  a  cool  test  tube ;  two  or  three  drops  of  a  very 
dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  mercury  (corrosive  sublimate)  are  now 
added  to  the  distillate,  and  then  excess  of  solution  of  caustic  potash, 
and  the  whole  well  shaken.  If  the  precipitated  oxide  of  mercury 
does  not  re-dissolve  even  on  warming  the  liquid,  wood  spirit  is  not 
present.  Should  complete  solution  be  effected,  however,  the  mixture 
is  warmed,  and  divided  into  two  portions.  To  one  acetic  acid  is  added, 
which  causes  the  formation  of  a  yellowish-white  bulky  precipitate ; 
the  remaining  portion  is  boiled,  and  a  similar  precipitate  is  thrown 
down,  thus  proving  that  wood  naphtha  is  present.  In  applying  this 
test  it  is  necessary  to  be  careful  not  to  add  too  much  of  the  mercurial 
solution,  as  in  that  case  an  insoluble  compound  would  be  formed, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  a  negative  result  arrived  at. 

Emerson  J.  Reynolds, 

Lecturer  on  Chemistry,  Ledwich  School  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Dublin. 


The  French  Photographic  Society’s  Exhibition  will  be  held  early 
in  the  present  year. 

Professor  Rood.— It  is  with  pleasure  we  are  able  to  announce  that 
Professor  Rood  has  been  elected  to  the  Professorship  of  Physics  in 
Columbia  College,  New  York  City.  This,  we  believe,  is  the  most  valu¬ 
able  appointment  in  connection  with  science  in  the  United  States. 

*  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  July,  1863. 


GENERAL  STUDY  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  POSITIVES.* 

By  MM.  Davanne  and  Girard. 

CHAP.  VI. 

ON  TONING. 

We  will  first  describe  the  course  of  proceeding  which  we  have 
always  adopted.  For  each  experiment  four  half-sheets  have  been 
carefully  prepared,  sensitised,  insolated,  &c.  At  the  moment  of 
introducing  them  into  the  toning  bath,  each  one  of  them  wag 
divided  into  two  portions;  one  half  only  was  toned,  the  other  wag 
preserved  without  toning,  for  the  sake  of  comparison.  (We  were 
convinced,  by  preliminary  experiments,  that  each  half  of  the  sheet 
retained  exactly  the  same  quantity  of  silver,  and  that  the  mogt 
absolute  confidence  might  bo  reposed  in  this  comparative  course 
of  experiments.) 

The  proof  being  finished,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  pure  nitrate  ol 
potash  was  placed  in  a  large  platinum  capsule,  and  gently  heated 
until  fusion  was  effected;  then,  seizing  each  sheet  (previously 
crumpled  into  a  roll)  by  tongs,  we  slowly  burnt  it  over  this  bath 
of  fused  nitre  in  such  a  way  that  the  temperature  was  sufficiently 
elevated  to  produce  gentle  combustion,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it 
was  not  high  enough  to  cause  fears  for  the  volatilisation  of  the 
silver.  The  cold  mass  was  treated  with  water,  filtered,  and  washed 
on  the  filter  with  dilute  acetic  acid,  to  remove  the  somewhat  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  alumina,  iron,  and  lime  which,  resulting  from 
the  ashes  of  the  paper,  would  have  prevented  the  fusion  of  the 
precious  metals.  The  filter,  washed  and  dried,  was  then  cupelled 
the  resulting  button  weighed  and  parted,  when  toned  proofs  are 
acted  on,  and  the  assay  made  in  the  ordinary  way  ;  that  is  to  Bay 
by  the  successive  employment  of  nitric  acid  of  twenty-two  auc 
thirty-two  degrees. 

Let  us  confine  ourselves,  at  first,  to  the  study  of  the  first  cast  | 
presented  in  our  classification— -that  of  toning  by  means  of  acie  j 
chloride  of  gold.  The  numbers  which  we  have  obtained  in  tht  j 
sixteen  experiments  which  admitted  of  it  are  written  in  the  follow 
ing  table.  With  reference  to  the  calculations  from  which  we  havt 
deduced  our  conclusions,  they  have  been  established  by  starting 
with  the  fact  that,  using  chloride  of  gold  Au,  Cl,,  this,  in  these 
of  substitution,  ought  theoretically  to  transform  into  chloride  (am 
consequently  place,  in  such  a  condition  that  the  final  fixing  wil 
cause  it  to  disappear)  three  equivalents  of  silver,  according  to  tli 
formula —  Au*  Cl,  -j-  3  Ag  =  Au*  -f-  3  Ag  Cl, 


which  by  consequence  An,  ==  196 

should  replace  Ag,  =  108  X  3  =  324. 

I.  TONING  BY  ACID  CHLORIDE  OF  GOLD. 

Toning  after  Fixing. 

Proofs  on  Simply  Albumenised  Paper. 

Time  of 
Exposure. 

Number. 

Numerical 

Result. 

Result  of  Experiment!. 

1  j 

1 

H 

j  ' 

i 

1 

H 

I 

1  - 

No.  1.  ) 

Portion  > 
untoned. ) 

No.  2.  ) 
Toned  > 
portion.  ) 

No.  3.  ) 
Untoned  > 
portion.  ) 

No.  4.  ) 
Toned  > 
portion.  ) 

No.  5.  ) 
Untoned  > 
portion.  ) 

No.  6.  ) 
Toned  > 
portion.  ) 

No.  7.  ) 

Untoned  > 
portion.  ) 

No.  8.  ) 
Toned  > 
portion.  ) 

Ag .  1-867^ 

Ag . 0-911  y 

Au .  0-525  1 

Ag  -j-  Au  1-436  j 
Ag . oW 

Ag . 0-432 

Au . 0-185 

Ag  + Au  0-617  j 

Ag .  3-462] 

Ag .  1-898  f 

Au .  0-957  [ 

Ag  +  Au  2-855  j 
Ag . 1-173] 

Ag . 0-401  ( 

Au . 0-417 

Ag  *4-  Au  0-818 ' 

0-525  grains  of  gold  are  equivaler 
to  0-864 grainsof silver.  Theporti 
toned  (No.  2)  should  have  contair 
T867  grains — 0-864  =  T003  of  t 
metal ;  now  experience  gives  0-9 

In  this  case,  then,  we  have  for ' 
proportion  of  silver  0-926  loss. 

0  - 1 85  grains  of  gold  are  equivah 
to  0-293  grains  of  silver.  The  toe 
portion  (No.  4)  should  contain  07 
of  a  grain— 0-293  =  0-463  of  t] 
metal;  hut  experience  gives  0'4. 

In  this  case,  therefore,  we  have 
the  proportion  of  silver  0-309  loi 

0-957  grains  of  gold  are  equivai 
to  1  -574  grains  of  silver.  Thetoi 
portion  (No.  6)  should  have  c< 
tained  3-642—1-574  =  2  068  oft 
metal ;  hut  experience  gives  1’8 

In  this  case,  therefore,  we  hf 
0-170  grains  of  loss. 

0-417  grainsof  goldare  equival 
to  0-679  grains  of  silver.  The  toi 
portion  (No.  8)  should  have  c 
tained  M73— 0-679  =  0-563  oft 
metal ;  hut  experience  has  sno  ■ 
0-401.  We  have,  therefore,  ini' 
instance  0-926  grains  of  loss. 

*  Continued  from  page  42. 
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<D  «/J 
.§§. 

Number. 

/ 

No.  9. 

Untoned 

1 

portion. 

A  -J 

s 

No.  10. 

M 

Toned 

portion. 

No.  11. 
Untoned 

*S  J 

portion. 

S 

No.  12. 

<D 

it3 

Toned 

•  pH  I 

\ 

portion. 

.§  a 

H  * 


o 

& 

H 


Number. 


No.  13. 
Untoned 
portion. 

No.  14. 
Toned 
portion. 


No.  15. 
Untoned 
portion. 

No.  16. 
Toned 
portion. 


Toning  before  Fixing. 

Proofs  on  Simply  Albumenised  Paper. 


Numerical 

Result. 


Result  of  Experiments. 


Ag . 2-377 


Ag . 1-420 

Au . 0-432 


Ag  -J-  Au  1  -852 
Ag . 1-050 


Ag . 0-571 

Au . 0-216 


Ag  -f-  Au  0-787 J 


0-432  grains  of  gold  are  equivalent 
to  0- 780  grains  of  silver.  The  toned 
portion  (No.  10)  should  contain 
2-377 — 0-780  =  1-667  of  this  metal; 
hut  experiment  shows  P420.  In 
this  case,  therefore,  the  loss  is  0-247 
grains. 

0-216grainsof  gold  arc  equivalent 
to  0  -370  grains  of  silver.  The  toned 
portion  (No.  12)  should  contain 
1-050 — 0-370  =  0-679  ;  hut  experi¬ 
ment  gives  0  "5  7 1  •  There  are,  there¬ 
fore,  0-108  grains  of  loss. 


Proofs  on  Simply  Salted  Paper. 


Numerical 

Result. 


Result  of  Experiments. 


Ag... 

..  4-692 

Ag-.. . 

..  2-716 

Au . . . 

..  1-003 

Ag  -f-  Au  3-719, 

1-003  grains  of  gold  are  equiva¬ 
lent  to  1-682  grains  of  silver.  The 
toned  portion  (No.  14)  should 
contain  4-692 — 1-682  =  2-973;  ex¬ 
periment  gives  2-716.  There  are, 
therefore,  0-293  grains  of  loss. 


\ 

Ag . 1-775 


Ag . 0-648 

Au. .....  0-556 


Ag  -j-  Au  1-204 


0-556  grains  of  gold  are  equiva¬ 
lent  to  0-911  grains  of  silver.  The 
toned  portion  (No.  16)  should 
contain  1 -775 — 0-911  =  0-864;  ex¬ 
periment,  however,  gives  0-648. 
There  are,  therefore,  0-216  grains 
of  loss. 


Thus  it  will  be  seen  in  all  the  preceding  cases  the  substitution 
of  gold  for  silver  takes  place  decidedly  in  atomic  proportions,  and, 
this  regular  process  takes  place  with  the  silver  as  well  as  with  the 
argento-organic  matter,  and  as  well  before  as  after  toning,  or  with 
a  long  or  short  exposure.  Notwithstanding  the  conclusions  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  last  column,  experience  shows  in  every  case  a  slight 
loss  of  silver.  This  is  evidently  due  to  the  acidity  of  the  liquor, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  toning  bath : 
this  acid  attacks  (independent  of  all  toning)  a  portion  of  the  silver, 

I  causing  it  to  pass  into  the  state  of  chloride,  which  is  at  once  re¬ 
moved  by  the  fixing  agent.  This  observation  accounts  for  the 
well-known  expression — “acid  toning  baths  redden  the  proofs.” 

This  method  of  toning  is  regular,  rapid,  and  gives  slightly  red 
tones  which  are  not  in  the  least  disagreeable  ;  but  the  fact  we  are 
about  to  state  shows  the  great  danger  which  here  presents  itself. 
It  removes  more  silver  than  is  required  by  theory,  and  conse¬ 
quently  diminishes,  in  a  proportion  which  the  photographer  is  not 
always  able  to  control,  the  intensity  of  the  proof.  Moreover,  if 
experiments  8,  12,  and  16,  of  one  quarter  of  an  hour’s  exposure, 
be  compared  with  6,  10,  and  14,  of  two  hours’  exposure,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  loss  of  silver  is  more  obvious  in  the  case  of  the  short 
than  the  long  exposure  ;  seeming,  in  one  word,  to  indicate  that 
the  half-tints  suffer  more  than  the  deep  shadows  from  the  solvent 
action  of  the  hydrochloric  acid. 

To  recapitulate,  then  :  This  process  of  toning  cannot  be  recom¬ 
mended,  photography  being  in  possession  of  much  more  advan¬ 
tageous  ones  in  the  present  day.  Notwithstanding,  in  those  cases 
where  it  may  be  employed,  the  photographer  should,  as  special 
works  on  the  subject  always  recommend,  print  very  deeply  in  order 
to  compensate  for  the  loss  induced  by  the  action  of  the  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid. 


GLASS  TRANSPARENCIES.* 


Before  entering  on  the  more  immediate  subject  of  the  paper  it  may  not 
be  considered  inappropriate  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  value  of  the 
magic  lantern  as  a  means  of  lecture  illustration,  more  especially  for 
educational  purposes. 

*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association, 
February  ‘23rd,  1864. 


I  have  no  doubt  that  the  majority  of  those  present  have,  like  myself, 
in  their  boyish  days  saved  up  their  pence  until  such  time  as  they  had 
hoarded  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  indulge  in  the  purchase  of  one  of 
those  wonderful  magic  lanterns  which,  together  with  “  a  box  containing 
one  dozen  beautifully-painted  slides,”  were  to  be  had  for  the  exceedingly 
reasonable  price  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence,  and  upwards.  When 
having  obtained  the  coveted  possession,  and  set  to  work  to  exhibit  to  an 
expectantly-admiring  audience  of  one’s  playfellows  the  beauties  of  the 
aforesaid  pictures,  we  well  recollect  the  feeling  of  disappointment  which 
we  experienced  when,  after  all,  the  pictures  would  not  show  brightly  or 
distinctly,  and  did  not  by  any  means  come  up  to  the  anticipations  of 
audience  or  exhibitor.  However,  these  reminiscences  are  scarcely  calcu¬ 
lated  to  display  the  value  of  that  apparatus  which  beforetime  was  con¬ 
sidered  only  as  a  toy,  but  which  now  has  expanded  into  an  important 
scientific  instrument. 

We  will  now  consider  the  means  which  have  been  instrumental  in 
introducing  the  magic  lantern  into  our  lecture  and  school  rooms  in  its 
present  stage  of  advancement.  Not  the  least  important  is  the  improved 
method  of  illumination  by  the  lime  light,  which  is  a  modification  of  the 
oxy -hydrogen  light.  By  the  latter  I  mean  the  original  method  of  pro¬ 
ducing  the  hydrogen  by  means  of  the  action  of  acid  on  zinc,  the  resulting- 
gas  being  received  in  a  vulcanised  India-rubber  bag,  the  oxygen  being 
collected  in  a  similar  receiver ;  the  two  are  then  placed  under  pressure 
and  connected  by  India-rubber  tubing  with  a  burner,  which  allows  the 
gases  to  mingle  before  entering  into  combustion.  This  plan  is  not  only 
troublesome  but  dangerous,  as  by  faulty  manipulation  in  mixing  the 
gases  the  result  would  be  an  explosion.  By  using-  the  modified  oxy- 
hydrogen  or  lime  light  we  save  the  manufacture  of  hydrogen  (always 
supposing  that  the  intended  exhibition  is  to  take  place  in  a  house  illu¬ 
minated  by  common  gas),  though  we  must  still  produce  the  oxygen. 
This,  however,  is  very  simple,  as  sufficient  may  be  generated  in  twenty 
minutes  from  one  pound  of  chlorate  of  potash,  mixed  with  one-third  of 
its  weight  of  black  oxide  of  manganese,  to  serve  for  two  hours’  entertain¬ 
ment  with  a  pair  of  lanterns. 

I  shall  this  evening,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Unsworth,  a  member 
of  our  Council,  be  enabled  to  exhibit  to  you  the  powers  of  the  lime  light, 
and  you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  kind  of  burners  which 
I  should  strongly  recommend  in  all  cases  where  the  ordinary  house  gas 
is  used.  It  is  on  the  principle  of  the  common  blow-pipe. 

I  will  now  allude  to  another  and  the  principal  means  by  which  the 
magic  lantern  has  become  a  popular  means  of  diffusing  a  knowledge  of 
places  and  things  not  otherwise  attainable,  viz.,  by  the  utilisation  of 
photographic  transparencies  for  this  purpose.  Some  of  you  may  wonder 
how  it  is  that  these  transparencies  should  produce  such  important  results. 
I  will  endeavour  to  explain.  The  photograph,  while  it  reproduces  the 
most  minute  detail,  will  at  the  same  time  preserve  the  blending 
of  light  and  shade  in  the  most  exquisite  manner.  There  are  no  hard 
lines ;  all  is  soft  and  yet  distinct  as  in  nature,  and  the  effect  of  apparent 
relief  and  perspective  so  noticeable  in  the  stereoscope  is  generally  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  lantern.  This  latter  quality  is  particularly  observable  in 
subjects  embracing  statuary.  In  the  case  of  painting  by  hand,  however 
skilful  the  artist  may  be,  the  lantern  slide  is  necessarily  so  small,  and  the 
view  to  be  included  so  extensive,  that  the  manipidation  by  the  human 
hand  assisted  by  the  eye  is  utterly  impotent  to  render  correctly  any  sub¬ 
ject  which  is  intended  to  be  subjected  to  the  magnifying  powers  of  the 
magic  lantern.  However,  ocular  demonstration  will  be  much  more  con¬ 
clusive  than  anything  I  can  write.  I  shall,  therefore,  leave  the  verdict 
in  your  hands,  as  you  will  shortly  have  an  opportunity  of  contrasting 
pictures  produced  by  both  methods. 

I  will  now  briefly  enumerate  the  different  modes  by  which  photo¬ 
graphic  transparencies  are  produced. 

First,  from  nature  direct  by  the  reversed  action  of  light.  Though  I 
have  been  told  that  good  results  are  obtainable  by  this  method,  I  have 
never  produced  anything  worth  preserving. 

The  next  method  in  order,  and  which  has  many  advocates,  is  through 
the  medium  of  the  copying  camera  on  wet  collodion  plates.  By  this  plan 
I  have  seen  some  exquisite  results.  Doubtless  many  of  you  have  seen  a 
series  of  American  views  and  local  instantaneous  views  by  a  professional 
photographer  in  this  town.  His  stereographs  are  so  produced. 

The  third  process  is  by  superposition  printing  on  dry  plates  prepared  with 
albumen.  The  French  transparencies  of  Ferrier  and  Soulier  are  thus  pre¬ 
pared  ;  and  if  wc  may  judge  from  their  commercial  value  must  be  far  prefer¬ 
able  to  any  other.  I  certainly  think  they  are  superior  to  collodionised 
plates.  Still  you  may  not  endorse  that  opinion ;  but  in  any  case  the  difficul¬ 
ties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  clean  pictures  appear  so  great  that  none  of  my 
photographic  friends  have  ever  attempted  much  in  that  direction.  I  have 
done  comparatively  little  with  them  myself,  but  that  little  has  been  with 
very  tail-  results.  There  is  one  detail  of  the  manipulation  I  will  briefly 
mention  for  the  use  of  any  who  may  be  disposed  to  try  albumen ;  that  is, 
after  coating  the  plate  with  the  iodised  albumen,  it  is  essential,  during 
the  drying,  which  should  be  done  before  a  clear  fire  in  a  room  free  from 
floating  particles  of  dust,  that  a  rotatory  motion  should  be  communicated  to 
the  plate,  otherwise  no  amount  of  care  will  prevent  the  albumen  lodging 
on  the  lower  edge  of  the  plate,  and  the  additional  thickness  of  the  film  on 
that  part  will  materially  interfere  with  the  sharpness  of  the  resulting 
transparency  by  superposition  printing.  I  have  with  me  a  very  simple 
and  inexpensive  contrivance  for  that  purpose. 

The  fourth  and  last  process  which  I  will  allude  to  is  by  the  collodion- 
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ised  dry  plates,  prepared  by  any  of  the  formulae  -which,  have  been  or  are 
at  present  in  vogue,  viz.,  tannin,  Fothergill,  Taupenot,  gelatine,  resin, 
-with  others  whose  names  I  might  almost  say  is  legion. 

It  is  with  the  first,  however,  that  I  will  deal,  inasmuch  as  in  my  hands 
I  have  found  it  combine  the  best  results  with  most  simple  manipulation. 
It  will  doubtless  be  argued  by  the  advocates  of  other  processes  that  I 
have  not  given  them  a  fair  trial.  Speaking  by  comparison,  all  that  I 
have  tried  have  had  equally  fair  play  at  my  hands  ;  but  whilst  with 
others  my  first  experiments  were  failures,  with  tannin  to  try  was  to  suc¬ 
ceed — in  fact  the  first  picture  I  attempted  was  fully  equal  to  any  of  my 
subsequent  ones. 

I  have  a  few  stereographs  with  me  which  I  have  brought  as  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  method  of  mounting  the  transparencies  for  the  stereo¬ 
scope.  They  are  all,  more  or  less,  failures,  but  at  the  time  they  were 
taken  I  considered  them  too  good  to  wash  off  and  yet  scarcely  worth 
keeping,  consequently  they  have  lain  in  my  plate-box  until  a  few  days 
ago,  when,  as  I  wished  for  some  of  my  own  productions  as  a  means  of 
illustrating  this  paper,  I  set  to  work  and  mounted  them  for  that  purpose. 
I  fancy  I  am  only  like  most  of  my  photographic  brethren ;  for  the  saying 
that  “  the  cobbler’s  wife  goes  worst  shod”  will,  I  doubt  not,  generally 
apply.  It  would  perhaps  be  too  much  to  say  it  is  our  own  excessive  good 
nature  which  causes  such  a  state  of  affairs,  for  I  fear  the  ease  and 
certainty  of  reproduction  enable  us  to  appear  more  unselfish  than  we 
otherwise  might. 

I  should  like  to  have  exhibited  something  worthy  of  your  notice,  but 
my  other  avocations  have  been  of  such  a  nature  that  I  have  not  prepared 
a  plate  for  more  than  six  months.  However,  thanks  to  the  Liverpool 
Amateur  Photographic  Association,  by  anticipation  I  look  to  many 
pleasant  excursions  with  the  members  thereof  in  the  ensuing  and  many 
future  seasons. 

You  must  please  pardon  me  for  trespassing  so  long  on  your  attention, 
but  “transparencies”  are  my  speciality  and  weakness,  and  I  would,  there¬ 
fore,  urge  one  or  two  more  points  in  their  favour.  Not  the  least  is  this — 
we  can  print  from  a  negative  which,  though  full  of  detail  and  otherwise 
good,  is  so  utterly  deficient  in  intensity  that  it  would  be  loss  of  time  to 
attempt  to  print  from  it  on  paper,  and  yet  it  is  possible  to  obtain  an 
excellent  result  on  a  dry*  plate.  I  would  remind  those  who,  during  the 
winter  months,  have  been  eagerly  looking  out  for  brighter  and  longer 
days,  that  artificial  light,  either  in  the  form  of  gas  or  a  paraffin  lamp,  is  the 
most  applicable  method  of  printing  upon  tannin  or  other  dry  plates,  and 
that  with  such  an  arrangement  it  is  possible  to  obtain  greater  certainty 
and  uniformly  good  results  than  with  the  clearest  daylight,  which  is 
both  too  powerful  and  unequal  for  superposition  printing  on  collodionised 
plates. 

I  trust  the  last  consideration  will  have  due  weight  with  the  members. 
If  so,  in  the  summer  months  we  can  bo  taking  our  negatives,  and  in  the 
winter  evenings  we  can  reproduce  those  charming  scenes  of  summer 
ramble  for  the  stereoscope ;  and  I  doubt  not  the  Society  will  have  cause 
to  congratulate  itself  on  having  a  number  of  well-filled  stereoscopes — 
tokens  of  good  will  and  adherence  from  the  present  and  many  future 
members.  P.  Mawdsley. 


HOW  AND  WHEN  NITRATE  OF  SODA  CAME  TO  BE 
EMPLOYED  IN  THE  PRINTING  BATH. 

It  may  prove  interesting  to  some  of  our  readers  to  learn  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  nitrate  of  soda  was  pressed  into  the  service  of  pho¬ 
tography. 

During  the  year  1856,  when  Mr.  McGlashon — whose  name  has  been 
prominently  brought  forward  in  connection  with  weak  printing  baths — 
was  practising  photography  in  Melbourne,  it  was  suspected  by  him  that 
adulteration  to  a  great  extent  was  being  practised  by  some  of  the  dealers 
in  nitrate  of  silver  in  that  place. 

The  price  of  this  salt  at  that  time  was  ten  shillings  per  ounce,  and, 
paying  such  a  price,  the  photographer  would  naturally  expect  to  get  a 
good  article  for  his  money.  In  consequence  of  competition  a  reduction  in 
price  took  place,  and  it  then  became  evident  that  the  adulteration  alluded 
to  was  practised.  Analysis  led  to  the  discovery  that  the  substance  used  in 
adulterating  the  argentiferous  salt  was  nitrate  of  soda. 

Now,  for  printing  purposes,  the  cheaper  and  more  highly  adulterated 
article  having  been  found  to  answer  equally  as  'well  as  the  pure  nitrate  of 
silver,  experiments  were  then  made,  by  means  of  which  it  was  found  that 
the  orthodox  proportion  of  sixty  grains  to  the  ounce  might  still  be  ad¬ 
hered  to  with  excellent  effect  when  the  adulterating  material  was  present 
in  the  enormous  proportions  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  salt  employed, 
and  from  this  was  deduced  the  formula  of  twenty  grains  of  nitrate  of 
silver  and  forty  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  each  ounce  of  water.  J.  T.  Taylor. 


Exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Scotland:  Award 
of  Prizes. — The  committee  appointed  to  select  the  prize  pictures  has 
awarded  a  silver  medal  to  Mr.  John  Moffat,  Edinburgh,  for  his  Portrait 
of  George  Ilarvcy,  R.S.A.  ;  a  silver  medal  to  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson,  Lea¬ 
mington,  for  his  group  entitled  Somebody' s  Coming,  and  another  silver 
medal  for  his  view  Deer  Hark,  Stoneleigh  ;  a  bronze  medal  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Rodger,  tit.  Andrew’s,  for  his  group  of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Maitland  JDougal; 
and  a  bronze  medal  to  Mr.  F.  Bedford,  London,  for  his  view  of  Warwick 
Castle.  We  understand  that  each  member  of  the  Society  will  receive  a 
copy  of  Mr.  Robinson’s  picture,  Somebody's  Coming. 


(Dm"  Clitss  for  Fugiimcrs. 

LESSON  III. 

Transferring  Pictures  to  Leather — The  Alabastrine  Process. 

A  description  of  the  positive  collodion  process  would  bo  incompL  to  were 
no  instructions  given  for  two  useful  adjuncts  to  it,  viz.,  1st,  transferring 
the  film  to  leather ;  and  2nd,  whitening  the  picture  by  what  is  techni¬ 
cally  called  the  alabastrine  process. 

The  former  is  a  useful  piece  of  manipulation;  for  by  its  moans  all  risk 
of  breakage  is  avoided  when  sending  a  portrait  through  the  post  or 
when  cutting  it  down  to  fit  into  a  brooch,  locket,  or  ring.  Under  such 
circumstances,  when  only  a  single  picture  is  desired,  or  when  there  is  too 
little  time  to  print  a  proof  on  paper  from  a  negative,  the  transferrin* 
process  steps  in  at  once  to  the  photographer’s  assistance,  enabling  him  in 
the  course  of  a  few  minutes  to  transfer  tho  picture  in  all  its  beauty 
and  delicacy  from  the  friable  glass  to  the  more  plastic  leather. 

The  term  “leather  portrait”  is  derived  from  this  substance  having 
been  originally  employed  to  receive  the  transfer;  more  recently,  how¬ 
ever,  a  fabric  having  the  glossy  smoothness  of  patent  leather,  possessing 
all  its  efficiency  and  only  a  fractional  part  of  its  price,  has  been  largely, 
if  not  exclusively,  employed  for  this  purpose.  This  fabric  may  now  be 
procured — cut  into  pieces  of  convenient  size — from  almost  all  dealers  in 
photographic  materials ;  but  failing  them,  it  may  bo  had  at  what  are 
called  “trimming  shops,”  especially  those  at  which  Berlin  wool  and 
similar  wares  arc  sold.  It  is,  we  believe,  used  by  ladies  in  connection 
with  sewing  flowers  on  lace.  In  such  places  it  is  found  smoothly 
japanned— -black  on  tho  face,  and  green  on  tho  back.  This  material 
fulfils  every  condition  requisite  for  the  transference  of  a  positive  collodion 
picture.  The  method  of  operating  is  as  follows : — Have  a  piece  of  the 
cloth  (or  leather)  cut  to  the  required  size,  and  sec  that  it  is  quite  free 
from  dust  or  other  impurities.  Now  on  the  collodion  side  of  tho  glass 
picture  (which  must  be  quite  dry  but  not  varnished)  pour  over  it,  so  as 
to  wet  it  thoroughly,  the  following  liquid : — 


Spirits  of  wino .  1  ounce. 

Nitiic  acid .  G  drops. 


In  this  solution  the  most  common  methylated  spirit  may  be  employed 
with  the  same  effect  as  the  purest  alcohol.  It  is  desirable,  although  by 
no  means  necessary,  that  the  surface  of  tho  leather  cloth  as  well  as  the 
glass  should  be  thoroughly  wet  with  the  transferring  fluid.  In  this 
state  the  cloth  is  neatly  laid  down  on  the  top  of  the  picture,  and  both 
pressed  in  close  contact,  especial  care  being  taken  that  no  air-bubbles 
be  allowed  to  find  a  resting-place  between  them.  The  expulsion  of  these 
is  easily  effected  by  gentle  friction  with  the  finger,  carrying  the  air-hell 
out  to  the  edge  of  the  glass. 

It  is  now  subjected  to  uniform  pressure,  one  or  two  folds  of  blotting 
paper  being  placed  next  to  the  cloth  ;  and,  after  allowing  some  time  (say 
half-an-hour)  to  elapse,  it  may  be  considered  as  sufficiently  dry  to  be 
removed.  Instead  of  half-an-hour,  the  whole  operation  may  be  per¬ 
formed  in  a  few  minutes  by  drying  the  plate  and  adherent  cloth  by 
the  application  of  heat.  The  more  prolonged  drying  is,  however, 
considered  the  safer  and  better  method.  The  cloth  is  removed  by 
inserting  the  edge  of  a  knife  at  one  end  of  the  picture  and  gently  lifting 
it  up,  when  it  will  be  found  that  the  collodion  film  will  have  left 
the  glass  and  is  adhering,  in  intimate  contact,  to  the  cloth.  By  this 
procedure  the  picture  is  also  non-reversed,  as  in  nature.  It  may  now 
be  handled  with  the  utmost  freedom,  as  it  is  little  liable  to  sustain 
damage  from  scratches  or  otherwise.  Many  commercial  travellers  in 
certain  lines  of  business  adopt  this  plan  for  securing,  with  little  trouble 
and  expense,  facsimiles  of  particular  objects  for  insertion  in  their  books 
of  patterns. 

The  alabastrine  process  next  claims  our  consideration.  By  its  means 
pictures  of  great  delicacy  and  beauty  may  be  obtained.  It  is  a  remark¬ 
able  circumstance  that  the  early  pioneers — the  great  discoverers  in  our  art- 
science — should  have  left  so  little  for  their  successors  to  discover.  They 
were  earnest  men,  and  brought  to  their  investigations  a  perseverence  so 
indomitable,  skill  so  profound,  and — looking  forward  through  the  possible 
of  the  art — could  anticipate  so  much,  bending  and  adapting  means  to  the 
end  contemplated  by  them,  that  we  of  the  present  day,  looking  back  for 
only  a  score  of  years  or  so,  are  forced  to  exclaim — “  Verily,  there  were 
giants  in  those  days !” 

To  Archer  (to  whom  we  owe  so  much,  even  the  collodion  process 
itself)  we  are  indebted  for  that  pleasing  modification  of  it — the  alabastrine 
process — now  under  consideration.  The  appropriate  name  it  now  bears 
has  been  given  to  it  since  his  death.  The  process  is  conducted  thus  • 
A  bleaching  or  alabastrine  solution  is  prepared  by  making  a  saturated 
solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  (corrosive  sublimate)  in  muriatic  acid. 
To  each  drachm  or  part  of  this  solution  is  added  one  part  of  nitric  acid, 
two  parts  of  alcohol,  and  ten  parts  of  water.  This  solution  will  keep 
good  for  any  length  of  time,  and  is  always  ready  for  use. 

The  positive  picture  to  be  operated  upon  should  be  clean  and  vigorous, 
and  after  being  fixed  should  be  well  washed  without  being  allowed  to  dry. 
It  should  be  placed  quite  level,  and  some  of  the  before-mentioned  whiten¬ 
ing  solution  poured  on  its  surface  in  such  a  quantity  as  to  ensure  the 
whole  of  the  surface  being  well  covered.  As  much  of  the  solution  should 
bo  poured  on  as  the  plate  will  hold.  The  first  action  of  the  solution  will 
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be  to  darken  the  pictui'e ;  but  this  need  cause  no  uneasiness,  for  in  a  few 
minutes  it  will  begin  to  grow  gradually  white,  until — if  the.  process  has 
been  well-conducted — the  lights  are  of  a  pure  snowy  whiteness,  the 
blacks  having  become  somewhat  darker — not  merely  apparently  so  from 
the  contrast  with  the  greater  intensity  of  the  whites,  hut  darker  in  reality , 
from  the  action  of  the  acid  present,  during  its  first-  contact  with  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  picture.  According  to  temperature  and  the  condition  of  the 
picture  operated  upon,  the  time  requisite  to  have  the  whitening  properly 
effected  may  be  estimated  at  from  ten  minutes  to  half-an-hour  :  its 
appearance  will  indicate  sufficiently  when  it  is  properly  whitened.  It 
must  now  be  very  carefully  washed.  The  long  subjection  to  the  action  ol 
tho  whitening  fluid  may  have  had  the  effect  oi  weakening  the  filmj  hence 
the  washing  must  be  performed  with  tho  greatest  possible  care.  It  is.also 
of  consequence  that  water  of  a  very  pure  quality— preferably  distilled 
water — be  employed  for  washing,  seeing  that  impurities  in  the  water  may, 
according  to  their  nature  and  the  extent  of  their  presence,  have  the  effect 
of  lowering  the  tone  very  considerably. 

No  black  varnish  should  be  employed  in  backing  such  pictures,  on 
account  of  the  translucent  nature  of  the  deposit :  the  backing  is  best  done 
by  a  piece  of  purple  or  black  velvet.  No  transparent  varnish  should 
bo  employed  to  protect  the  surface  if  tho  finest  possible  effect  be  desired, 
as  the  tone  of  the  whites  is  sadly  lowered  by  such  applications.  A  varnish 
so  thin  as  will  be  entirely  absorbed  by  the  whites,  merely  giving  a 
slight  glaze  to  the  shadows,  may  be  employed,  from  the  brilliancy  the 
shadows  obtain  from  such  treatment.  One  operator  who  was  very  suc¬ 
cessful  in  this  style  of  portraiture  glazed  all  his  shadows  by  a  solution 
of  Canadian  balsam  in  spirits  of  turpentine,  the  proportions  being  about 
tho  bulk  of  a  pea  of  the  balsam  to  an  eight-ounce  bottle  full  of  the 
spirit.  The  peculiar  whiteness  of  alabastrine  pictures  renders  them 
eminently  adapted  for  being  coloured  with  the  usual  powder  colours, 
which  adhere  to  the  surface  with  great  facility. 

Notwithstanding  the  beauty  of  positives  on  glass,  and  the  ease  and 
rapidity  with  which  they  can  be  executed,  the  greater  advantages 
secured  by  the  possession  of  a  good  negative — from  which  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  prints  may  be  obtained— are  such,  that  photographers  may  well 
bo  excused  for  instituting  comparisons  between  the  utility  of  the  positive 
and  negative  collodion  processes,  not  at  all  to  the  advantage  of  the 
former.  They  should  not,  however,  be  considered  as  in  anywise  antago¬ 
nistic  to  each  other,  for  each  has  its  pecidiar  advantages,  as  previously 
hinted  at. 

In  taking  a  negative  the  exposure  should  be  somewhat  longer  than 
for  a  positive.  The  most  customary  and,  we  think,  the  best  maimer  of 
developing  is  to  bring  out  all  the  details  by  means  of  the  iron  developing 
solution  mentioned  in  a  former  lesson,  merely  observing  to  push  tho 
development  much  farther  than  in  the  case  of  a  positive,  so  as  to  ensure 
all  the  details  being  well  brought  out.  At  this  stage,  although  these 
are  all  visible,  the  higher  lights  will  very  likely  be  found  more  or  less 
deficient  in  density — so  much  so,  that  were  the  negative  fixed,  and  a  print 
attempted  to  be  taken  from  it,  it  would  be  flat  and  wanting  in  force,  from 
the  little  contrast  that  would  necessarily  exist  between  the  high  lights 
and  the  shadows.  In  this  state  it  would  neither  he  a  good  positive  nor  a 
good  negative.  To  ensure  its  conversion  into  the  latter  is  a  matter  of 
comparative  ease.  When  the  whole  of  the  details  are  rendered  visible 
by  means  of  the  iron  solution,  this  is  washed  off  by  water  being  poured 
over  the  surface,  and  the  further  intensification  proceeded  with  as 
follows.  Make  a  solution  in  the  following  proportions  : — 


Pyrogallic  acid .  2  grains. 

Citric  acid .  1  grain. 

Distilled  water .  1  ounce. 


Label  this  “Negative  Developing  Solution.”  It  will  keep  good  for  a  long 
time.  After  a  few  days,  a  precipitate — not  unlike  a  small  tuft  of  fine 
cotton— may  be  formed,  and  the  liquid  afterwards  become  discoloured. 
It  is  curious  enough  that  after  this  discolouration  tho  solution  not  only 
does  not  become  deteriorated  (at  least  within  a  considerable  time)  but 
becomes  more  energetic  in  its  action. 

A  quantity  of  this  developing  solution,  sufficient  to  cover  the  plate,  is 
poured  into  a  glass  developing  vessel.  In  the  absence  of  a  suitable  dish 
for  this  purpose,  a  porcelain  egg-cup,  with  the  edge  inclining  outward, 
makes  a  very  excellent  substitute.  These  cost  from  nincpence  a  dozen, 
and,  when  well  glazed,  the  writer  prefers  them  to  anything  else  he  has 
yet  seen.  Two  or  three  drops  of  a  twenty  or  thirty-grain  solution  of 
silver  having  been  added  to  tho  negative  developing  solution  which  is 
in  the  vessel,  it  should  immediately  be  poured  over  the  surface  of  the 
developed  plate,  which  must  be  held  quite  level.  The  action  of  this 
solution  is  to  precipitate  the  silver  on  those  parts  which  have  already 
received  a  slight  deposit ;  indeed  its  functions  may  be  supposed  to  be 
almost  limited  to  intensifying  the  details  already  developed  by  the  iron. 
After  a  few  seconds,  or  in  some  cases  minutes — this  dependent  upon  the 
strength  of  the  solution  and  the  vigour  of  the  picture — the  highest  lights 
of  the  image  will  be  found  to  have  become  more  or  less  opaque,  the 
deepest  shadows  still  retaining  their  transparency,  and  the  intermediate 
tints  preserving  their  proper  relation  between  the  two.  If  the  intensi¬ 
fying  has  been  pushed  too  far,  the  resulting  negative  will  be  slow  in 
printing,  and  the  prints  will  be  of  a  somewhat  hard  character.  Too 
little  intensification  will  produce  results  of  an  opposite  nature. 

When  the  negative  is  being  examined,  the  solution  should  be  poured 
off  into  the  vessel.  It  may  be  easily  inspected  by  being  held  a  little 


distance  in  front  of  a  sheet  of  white  paper  suitably  placed  on  the  table  of 
the  dark  room.  Sufficient  density  having  been  obtained,  the  negative 
is  to  be  carefully  washed,  dried,  and  varnished. 

Spirit  varnish  is  most  convenient  for  this  purpose.  When  applying 
it,  warm  the  plate  until  it  feels  about  blood  heat,  or  a  little  warmer,  and 
then  pour  on  the  varnish  in  the  same  manner  as  collodion,  draining 
back  into  the  bottle.  It  is  desirable  to  absorb  the  superfluous  varnish 
which  accumulates  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  plate  b}r  means  of  blotting- 
paoer,  as  this  prevents  it  forming  a  ridge  near  the  edge  of  the  plate. 

J.  T.  Taylor. 

The  Author  of  these  lessons — to  render  them  of  more  service  to  the  class  for 
whom  they  cere  intended ■ — will,  at  the  close  of  each,  reply  to  such  corres¬ 
pondence  as  may  arise  out  of  them.  Letters  addressed  to  J.  T.  Taylor, 
South  Bridge,  Edinburgh,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention,  and  be  replied 
to  in  this  column  as  fully  as  their  nature  warrants. 

T.  B.  S.  finds  that  opaque  stains  sometimes  occur  at  the  edges  of  his  plates.— 
He  will  get  rid  of  these  by  wiping  the  wooden  ledge  of  his  holder,  or  inserting  a  sli 
of  blotting-paper  for  the  plate* to  rest  on  ;  but  the  better  plan  would  be  to  remove  the 
wooden  ledge  entirely,  and  substitute  corners  of  silver  wire. 

A.  Clarke  wishes  to  know  why,  on  the  application  of  the  fixing  solution,  a  bluish 
precipitate  is  formed  on  the  picture.— He  has  evidently  neglected  to  thoroughly  wash 
off  the  developing  solution,  which,  combining  with  the  cyanide  of  potassium,  ha 
caused  the  formation  of  prussian  blue — the  deposit  in  question. 

Ghyra. — 1.  The  terms  focus  and  focal  lengthy  as  you  employ  them,  are 
synonymous,  and  mean  that  point  behind  a  lens  at  which  parallel  rays — those  from 
the  sun  for  example — are  brought  to  a  point.  By  focal  length,  strictly 
speaking,  is  meant  the  distance  the  lens  is  from  the  focus.  2.  “A  camera  focussing 
from  four  to  thirty  inches,”  simply  means  that,  by  having  a  bellows  or  other  expanding 
body,  the  ground  glass  may  be  fixed — within  these  limits — at  any  distance  from  the 
frame  to  which  the  lens  is  fixed. 

Taro. — The  transparent  spot  near  one  end  of  your  pictures  is  doubtless  caused  by 
the  manner  in  which  you  pour  on  the  developing  solution.  Pour  it  along  the  edge, 
and  do  so  more  gently,  and  all  will  go  right. 

J.  H.  M.  V. — 1.  Try  another  sample  of  collodion,  or  allow  what  you  are  at  present 
using  to  set  a  little  more  before  immersion  in  the  silver  solution.  2.  You  will  find 
this  query  answered  above. 

Cyanide. — We  are  sorry  to  refuse  your  courteously-expressed  request ;  but  we  have 
no  intention  of  tendering  any  advice  as  to  the  particular  maker  of  lenses  and  appara¬ 
tus  you  should  patronise.  Consult  our  advertising  columns. 


A  TREATISE  ON  POSITIVE  PRINTING.  (Second  Edition.) 

London  :  Sampson  Low,  Son  and  Marston,  14,  Ludgate  Hill. 
After,  a  short  summary  of  a  portion  of  the  history  of  positive  printing, 
instructions  for  practising  this  branch  of  photography  upon  the  author’s 
“patent  albumenised  paper”  are  given  with  sufficient  detail  and  clear¬ 
ness  to  enable  any  moderately-inteliigent  person  to  do  it  successfully. 
We  object  to  the  term  “ patent  albumenised  paper”  as  incorrectly  de¬ 
scribing  the  article  intended,  which  should  more  properly  he  called 
“albumenised  patent  sized  paper;”  for  there  is  no  patent  process  in¬ 
volved  in  the  albumenising,  although  there  is  in  the  sizing  of  tho  paper, 
it  being  imbued  with  a  volatile  solution  of  India-rubber,  which  protects 
the  fabric  of  the  paper  from  the  action  of  the  chemicals  employed  in  the 
printing  process,  and  assists  materially  in  keeping  the  film  of  albumen 
well  on  the  surface — a  matter  of  very  considerable  importance  in  the 
production  of  brilliant  results. 

In  general  we  concur  in  the  directions  given,  though  here  and  there 
we  demur  to  some  as  too  restrictive ;  for  instance,  in  asserting  of  the 
double  chloride  of  gold  and  calcium  (designated  the  calcio-chloride  of 
gold)  that  “  no  other  toning  hath  with  which  I  [the  author]  am  ac¬ 
quainted  answers  nearly  so  well.”  We  have  little  doubt  that  double  salts 
of  analogous  composition,  such  as  those  of  potassium  or  sodium  with  gold, 
may  he  substituted  without  disadvantage,  though  we  have  no  objection 
to  make  against  the  salt  preferred  by  Mr.  Sutton.  One  caution  given  we 
cordially  endorse — that  of  not  exposing  the  prints  while  being  toned  to 
white  light. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  accept  the  author’s  theory  of  tho  process  as  a 
settled  affair,  though  there  are  some  ingenious  suggestions.  On  some 
points  we  decidedly  differ  from  him  in  his  conclusions,  and  we  find  some 
discrepancies  between  different  parts  of  the  pamphlet ;  e.g.,  at  page  65, 
the  following,  viz.,  “  The  rich  dark  material  of  a  positive  print,  before  it 
is  toned  and  fixed,  is  suhoxide  of  silver  in  combination  with  organic 
matter,  because  it  appears  this  substance  is  soluble  in  dilute  nitric  acid 
while  subchloride  of  silver  is  not,” — scarcely  comports  with  the  following 
from  page  55,  Hz  : — “  It  was  at  one  time  supposed  that  the  result  of  its 
decomposition  might  he  a  violet  subchloride  of  silver,  hut  since  the  recent 
experiments  of  Mr.  Malone,  Mr.  Spiller,  and  others,  that  idea  has  been 
abandoned  ;  in  fact,  the  existence  of  such  a  substance  as  subchloride  of  silver 
has  not  been  satisfactorily  proved”  (tho  italics  are  ours).  How  then  do  wo 
know  aught  about  its  solubility  or  not  in  nitric  acid  ? 

With  reference  to  the  retention  of  silver  in  some  form  by  albumen  after 
fixation,  &c.,  Mr.  Sutton  says — “  The  probability  is  that  the  albumen 
retains  with  much  obstinacy  a  trace  of  the  last  chemical  in  which  the 
paper  was  immersed,  viz.,  the  double  hyposulphite  of  silver  and  soda.” 
We  do  not  think  this  is  the  correct  explanation  of  the  phenomenon.  We 
believe  it  to  he  rather  in  the  fact  discovered  by  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven,  and 
corroborated  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Reynolds,  that  albumen  forms  with  chloride  of 
silver  a  distinct  chemical  compound  which  is  sensitivo  to  the  action  of 
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light,  but  which,  by  the  action  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  has  the  chlorine  re¬ 
moved  and  the  silver  converted  into  an  oxide  by  decomposition  of  an  atom  of 
water,  and  the  oxide  of  silver  left  in  combination  with  the  albumen. 

In  the  first  edition  of  the  pamphlet  much  stress  is  laid  on  the 
advantage  of  using  a  strong  sensitising  bath ;  but  in  the  appendix 
to  the  edition  before  us  it  is  stated  “that  by  using  a  peculiar  kind 
of  German  paper”  instead  of  one  previously  recommended  “a  nitrate 
[of  silver]  bath  of  only  twenty  grains  to  the  ounce  will  yield  prints  of 
the  same  vigour  and  brilliancy  as  a  100-grain  bath  with  the  Rive  paper.” 
With  all  deference  to  the  author  we  doubt  the  accuracy  of  this  explana¬ 
tion.  If  the  India-rubber  solution  renders  it  a  matter  of  little  moment 
upon  what  kind  of  paper  the  albumen  is  supported — and  we  are  not 
disposed  to  object  to  this  assumption — the  change  in  the  paper  employed 
cannot  account  for  such  a  change  in  the  strength  of  the  nitrate  of  silver 
bath  being  allowable  without  detriment  beyond  extended  time  requisite 
for  exposure  in  printing.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  true  explanation  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  of  lower  salting  formula)  being  employed  for  the 
albumenous  coating,  and  this  to  meet  the  demand  for  paper  fitted  for 
weak  sensitising  baths.  This  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction ;  but 
as  yet  we  liave  not  found  preparers  of  albumenised  paper  go  far  enough 
in  the  reduction  of  the  soluble  chloride  added  to  the  albumen.  When  they 
do  so  in  accordance  with  the  hints  given  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Reynolds  they  may 
probably  produce  a  paper  that  will  not  only  work  with  a  weak  silver 
solution,  but  that  may  do  so  with  as  short  an  exposure  as  when  higher 
formulae  of  both  kinds  are  adopted. 

If  Mr.  Lampray  (the  proprietor  of  Mr.  Sutton’s  patent)  will  only  try 
this,  we  are  convinced  that  he  will  find  a  largo  demand  arise  for  the 
patent  paper. 


Uteetmp  jsf_  Sflxkti.es. 

NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at  Myddelton 
Hall,  Islington,  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  17th  ult., — George  Dawson, 
Esq.,  Y.P.,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  G.  Hitchcock,  Mr.  William  Elphinstone  Underwood,  and  Mr. 
Warner  (of  Ross),  were  elected  members  of  the  Association. 

The  Chairman  reminded  the  members  that  that  was  the  evening  on 
which,  according  to  Rules  4  and  7  (which  were  read),  they  should  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  nomination  of  officers  to  be  elected  at  the  March  meeting  for 
the  ensuing  year.  The  list  of  gentlemen  then  holding  office  was  read, 
the  Chairman  stating  that  these  would  be  regarded  as  nominated  for  re- 
eleotion  in  addition  to  any  which  might  be  proposed  on  that  occasion. 

List  of  Officers. 

President. — Charles  Woodward,  F.R.S.  and  J.P. 

Vice-Presidents. — George  Shadbolt  and  George  Dawson,  M.A. 

Ti  •easurer.—  D.  W.  Hill. 

Honorary  Secretary. — J.  Barnett. 

Committee. — J.  Barber,  F.  Bedford,  E.  W.  Foxlee,  W.  Hislop,  W.  W. 
Ring,  W.  Shave,  G.  W.  Simpson. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Moons  wrote  requesting  the  withdrawal  of  his  name  from 
the  Committee ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  following  gentle¬ 
men  were  nominated  for  election: — Rev.  A.  Cotton,  Messrs.  Bockett, 
How,  Goslett,  and  Martin. 

The  Chairman  directed  attention  to  a  numerous  collection  of  photo¬ 
graphs  by  Mr.  Warner,  of  Ross,  illustrative  of  the  large  angle  of  view 
embraced  by  a  Grubb’s  aplanatic  lens  of  8J  inches  focus.  Special  allu¬ 
sion  having  been  made  to  an  interior  of  an  ironmonger’s  show  room, 
wherein  a  12X10  plate  was  well  covered,  and  also  to  some  enlargements, 
the  Chairman  asked  Mr.  Warner  to  favour  the  meeting  with  some  par¬ 
ticulars  connected  therewith. 

Mr.  Warner  said  that  he  had  little  that  was  new  to  communicate.  The 
lenses  were  sent  to  him  to  do  the  best  he  could  with,  and  there  was  the 
result  of  his  work ;  and,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Grubb,  “photographers  might 
please  themselves.  ’  ’  In  reply  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Foxlee,  he  (Mr.  Warner) 
further  stated  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  aplanatic  lens  embraced  a  larger 
angle  than  the  triplet,  although  he  had  found  that  by  placing  the  stop  in  the 
right  place,  he  could  with  a  Ross’s  six  inch  focus  lens  cover  a  whole  plate. 

Mr.  Bockett  asked  if  Mr.  Warner  adopted  any  novel  arrangement  in 
the  production  of  the  enlargements  shown  that  evening? 

Mr.  Warner  replied  that  there  was  nothing  further  than  what  he  had 
described  in  a  letter  to  the  News  some  months  ago,  except  that  he  had 
recently  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  better  to  use  a  ten  inch  focus 
lens  rather  than  one  of  shorter  focus,  as  usually  employed.  His  first  en¬ 
largement  was  generally  accomplished  by  means  of  a  No.  2  carte  de  visite 
Ross’s  lens,  and  the  final  one  by  a  Dallmeycr’s  triplet;  and  in  all  cases  an 
iron  developer,  with  no  acetic  acid,  was  used.  The  views  were  developed 
with  a  three-grain  iron  developer. 

Mr.  Martin  assumed  that  if  acetic  acid  were  omitted,  either  the  bath 
was  very  decidedly  acid  or  the  collodion  contained  a  great  deal  of  free 
iodine. 

The  Chairman  supported  this  opinion  ;  but 

Mr.  Warner  said  the  conditions  described  were  by  no  means  indis¬ 
pensable,  as  it  was  quite  possible  by  dexterous  manipulation  to  pour  an 
iron  developer  without  acid  over  the  plate  without  producing  stains,  and 
there  was  very  little  tendency  to  fog.  Moreover,  he  modified  his  deve¬ 


loper  to  suit  the  circumstances,  usually  employing  thirty  grains  to  an 
ounce,  but  reducing  it  when  necessary,  as,  for  instance,  when  working  from 
a  “blue”  negative. 

The  Chairman,  speaking  from  his  own  experience,  said  there  was  no 
question  that  a  small  amount  of  acid  gave  a  much  softer  negative  than  a 
large  one.  The  retarding  influence  of  the  acid  prolonged  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  gave  a  hard  picture. 

Mr.  Simpson  exhibited  some  specimens,  by  Mr.  Swan,  of  Newcastlo 
on-Tyne,  of  a  new  process  of  printing  in  carbon,  which  were  in  his  (Mr. 
Simpson’s)  opinion  in  no  way  inferior  to  silver  prints,  requiring  almost 
an  effort  to  believe  they  were  not  silver  prints.  [The  only  particulars  which 
Mr.  Simpson  was  able  to  give  will  bo  seen  in  our  report  of  the  last  meeting 
of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  in  the  present  number.] 

The  Chairman  directed  attention  to  a  photograph  of  a  horse  in  carbon, 
by  Mr.  Pouncy,  which  was  little  inferior  to  those  by  Mr.  Swan.  He  (the 
Chairman)  regretted  the  absence  of  particulars  as  to  the  method  of  pro¬ 
ducing  such  extraordinary  results,  it  being  really  difficult  to  distinguish 
the  pictures  from  silver  prints  on  albumenised  paper,  except  that  when 
held  at  a  certain  angle  it  was  possible  to  see  the  deposit  of  carbon. 

Mr.  Simpson  said  he  might  add  that  the  impression  was  produced  by 
means  of  a  chromic  salt  combined  with  gelatine  and  carbon. 

The  Chairman  exhibited  some  photographs  by  Mr.  Underwood,  taken 
in  India,  with  a  simply-iodised  collodion  before  bromo-iodised  collodion 
was  known.  These  were  examined  with  much  interest,  bearing  as  they 
did  evidence  of  manipulative  skill,  especially  when  it  was  remembered 
that  they  were  taken  in  the  days  when  collodion  tinned  blood  red  a  few 
hours  after  iodising. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Swan  and  Mr.  Warner  for  the 
exhibition  of  their  pictures. 

Mr.  Simpson  said  he  was  the  bearer  of  some  views  by  Mr.  Annan,  of 
Glasgow,  which  he  was  instructed  to  offer  for  sale  at  7s.  6d.  each  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Goddard  Fund.  These  were  much  admired,  and  a  few  were, 
we  believe,  purchased. 

The  Chairman  concluded  by  saying  that  the  election  of  officers  would 
not  occupy  long  at  the  next  meeting,  and  he  hoped,  therefore,  that  some 
member  would  come  forward  with  a  paper  for  that  occasion. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  took  placo  on  Thursday 
evening,  the  11th  ult.,  at  the  City  of  London  College,  Lcadenhall  Street, 
— T.  Sebastian  Davis,  Esq.,  V.P.,  occupying  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. — Mr. 
T.  Williamson  was  proposed  and  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

Among  the  objects  of  interest  sent  for  examination  by  the  members 
were: — A  Study  of  Drapery,  and  Widowed  and  Fatherless,  by  Mr.  Rejlander. 
The  former  (an  enlargement)  was  remarkable  for  the  weather-beaten 
marble  effect  so  skilfully  produced ;  and  the  latter  for  the  mingled 
feeling  of  love  for  the  child  and  regret  for  the  departed  exhibited  in  the 

face  of  the  mourning  widow. - A  Scrap  Book  containing  photographs 

of  various  kinds  illustrative  of  the  powers  of  Mr.  Ross’s  lenses. - 

A  small  collection  of  photographs  exhibiting  the  capabilities  of  Mr. 

Burr’s  lenses. - A  more  extended  collection  having  a  similar  object 

with  reference  to  the  “improved”  Shepherd’s  lenses  manufactured  by 

Mr.  Squire. - A  copy  of  the  Art  Student ,  presented  by  the  editor,  Mr. 

Wall,  to  the  Society. - Some  prints  on  Sanford’s  highly-albumenised 

paper,  by  Mr.  Evans. 

The  whole  of  the  foregoing  were  examined  with ’much  interest  by  the 
members. 

Mr.  Simpson  said  he  had  pleasure  in  directing  attention  to  some  speci¬ 
mens  of  a  new  carbon  process  by  Mr.  Swan,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and 
said  that  the  expectations  of  photographers  had  been  so  frequently  raised 
to  a  great  height  in  reference  to  this  subject,  that  his  hearers  would 
perhaps  wonder  when  he  assured  them  that  the  process  in  question  was 
not  surpassed  by  the  best  printing  process  known  in  point  of  delicacy, 
definition,  and  softness.  It  would  be  observed  that  some  of  the  prints, 
possessed  a  warm  red  tone  :  this  was  secured  by  the  introduction  of  car¬ 
mine,  the  pure  blacks  being  composed,  of  course,  of  carbon.  He  (Mr. 
Simpson)  was  not  then  in  a  position  to  do  more  than  submit  the  speci¬ 
mens  for  the  inspection  of  the  members.  He  might  further  state  that 
Mr.  Swan  entertained  the  opinion  that  his  process  included  also  one  for 
printing  on  blocks. 

In  reply  to  questions,  Mr.  Simpson  said  that  the  carmine  was  doubtless 
likely  to  fade  to  some  extent,  but  the  carbon  print  was  of  course  perma¬ 
nent,  and  that  the  process  was  applicable  to  large  as  well  as  small  prints, 
yielding  uniformly  an  amount  of  delicacy,  gradation,  and  brilliancy 
which  was  truly  surprising. 

The  Chairman  felt  assured  that  members  would  join  with  him  m 
expressing  thanks  to  gentlemen  who  had  exhibited  pictures  that  evening ; 
and  thought  also  that  the  carbon  prints  of  Mr.  Swan  should  not  be  passed 
over  without  their  pronouncing,  collectively,  that  they  were  equal  to  any 
silver  prints  yet  produced.  He  thought  that  an  important  fact,  marking 
as  it  did  a  new  era  in  photography. 

These  remarks  were  cordially  responded  to,  and  the  Chairman,  thon 
expressed  the  readiness  of  the  members  to  hear  some  remarks  from 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hart,  who  stated  that  what  he  wished  to  say  bore  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  permanency  of  silver  prints ;  and  with  the  desire,  if  possible, 
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to  secure  this,  he  had  experimented  as  follows : — Two  prints  were  taken 

_ for  which  the  paper  had  been  prepared  in  the  usual  way — and  treated 

throughout  in  an  exactly  similar  manner  up  to  the  point  of  toning, 
when  one,  after  being  toned,  was  immersed  in  hyposulphite  of  soda,  rinsed, 
and  then  immersed  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  chlorine  and  chloride  of 
barium.  The  effect  of  this  treatment  he  (Mr.  Hart)  had  foirnd  to  be  the 
conversion  of  any  remaining  traces  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  into  sulphate 
of  baryta  and  chloride  of  sodium,  thereby  ensuring  the  non-existence  of 
sulphur  in  the  prints. 

Mr.  Martin  asked  if  Mr.  Hart  had  actually  produced  sulphate  of 
baryta  by  the  mutual  reaction  of  the  agents  named  ? 

Mr.  Hart  said  he  had. 

The  Chairman  then  invited  Mr.  Blanchard  to  offer  his  remarks  on 
lime  toning. 

Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard  said  that  he  was  actuated  in  referring 
to  this  subject  simply  by  a  desire  to  compare  notes  with  other  members 
of  the  Society  who  had  adopted  that  method  of  toning.  He  (Mr. 
Blanchard)  had  used  the  proportions  recommended  by  Mr.  Parkinson 
and  Mr.  Hughes  with  varying  success  for  the  last  six  months,  and 
had  found  that  they  enabled  him  to  get  any  tone,  from  “engraving 
black  ”  to  a  warm  red  or  brown.  He  was  disposed  to  attribute  the  want 
of  uniformity  in  the  results  to  the  uncertain  composition  of  the  prepara¬ 
tion  known  in  commerce  as  chloride  of  lime.  Experience  had  confirmed 
him  in  the  opinion  that  the  smallest  quantity  or  proportion  of  the 
solution  of  chloride  of  lime  answered  best.  He  was  in  the  habit  of 
preparing  what  was  termed  a  “saturated  solution,”  and  adding  about 
one-eighth  of  a  drop  for  every  grain  of  chloride  of  gold  in  his  bath ;  and  he 
thought  that  the  failures  experienced  by  many  on  the  first  introduction 
of  the  so-called  lime  toning  process  arose  chiefly  from  the  employment  of 
too  large  a  proportion  of  the  chlorinated  compound. 

A  discussion  then  ensued  in  which  testimony  of  a  somewhat  conflicting 
character  was  brought  forward ;  the  general  opinion,  however,  seemed 
to  be  in  favour  of  the  employment  of  a  small  proportion  of  the  chloride  of 
lime  solution. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hart,  referring  to  a  remark  by  Mr.  Simpson  on  the  im¬ 
portance  of  using  freshly-prepared  solution,  said  that  if  the  solution  were 
kept  it  should  be  protected  from  the  action  of  light  by  means  of  brown 
paper  or  a  dark  cellar,  otherwise  free  hydrochloric  acid  would  be  formed. 

Mr.  Henderson  had  prepared  a  toning  bath  with  chloride  of  copper, 
chloride  of  gold,  and  acetate  of  soda,  and  found  a  brown  precipitate 
formed  therein. 

Mr.  Simpson  said  if  carbonate  of  soda  were  employed  a  green  precipi¬ 
tate  of  carbonate  of  copper  would  be  produced. 

Mr.  Henderson  remarked  that  the  brown  precipitate  had  formed  after 
filtration  from  the  green  one. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  a  gold-toned  silver  print  had  its  colour 
altered,  he  could  not  say  improved,  by  immersion  for  some  hours  in  a 
saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper. 

After  some  further  conversation,  the  Chairman  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Blanchard  and  the  gentlemen  who  had  taken  part  in  the  discus¬ 
sion.  He  also  spoke  emphatically  upon  the  importance  of  having  a 
written  paper  prepared  for  each  meeting,  and  trusted  some  member 
would  volunteer  one  for  the  next  occasion  of  their  assembling  together. 
No  paper  was  promised,  and  the  meeting  was  then  adjonrned. 


LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  third  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  Association  was  held  on  Tues¬ 
day,  the  23rd  ult.,  in  the  Lecture  Room  of  the  Free  Library  and 
Museum,  William  Brown  Street.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  the  Rev. 
T.  B.  Banner,  the  President. 

The  proceedings  partook  very  much  of  a  general  character  in  defer¬ 
ence  to  the  presence  of  the  ladies  who,  on  this  occasion,  honoured  the 
Association  by  their  attendance. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed.  Mr.  D.  R. 
McCallum  was  duly  elected  a  member,  and  the  following  gentlemen 
were  proposed  : — Messrs.  John  Sleddon,  G.  B.  Henshall,  James  Henry 
Johnson,  and  Geo.  Blythe. 

The  Rev.  G.  J.  Banner  submitted  for  the  inspection  of  the  members  a 
few  failures  on  tannin  plates  during  his  last  season’s  tour  on  the  conti¬ 
nent.  They  presented  a  transparent  red  appearance,  though  full  of 
detail.  It  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  members  that  the  cause  was 
due  to  over-exposure.  The  plates  were  prepared  according  to  the  origi¬ 
nal  formula  for  tannin  plates  from  collodion  made  by  Mr.  Glover,  and 
developed  with  pyrogallic  acid  and  silver.  The  exposure  of  some  of  those 
plates  which  presented  the  greatest  amount  of  solarisation  had  only  been 
fifteen  seconds,  with  a  Ross’s  single  lens  of  four  and  a-half  inches  focus. 

Mr.  Weightman  alluded  to  a  question  raised  at  the  previous  meeting 
respecting  the  unadvisability  of  employing  gutta-percha  baths  to  contain 
the  nitrate  of  silver  solution.  He  said  it  was  an  important  point  on 
which  photographers  ought  to  be  informed.  What  is  the  best  material 
for  the  pm-pose  P  Many  recommended  ebonite.  Could  any  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  state  their  experience? 

Mr.  Sayce  emphatically  abjured  the  use  of  gutta-percha,  and  stated 
that  he  found  no  substance  to  equal  glass  for  the  pm  pose. 

Mr.  Burgess  would  endorse  all  that  could  possibly  be  said  against 
gutta-percha.  He  found  that  nitrate  of  silver  invariably  acted  upon  that 
substance,  and  in  time  found  its  way  through,  causing  leakage.  No 


doubt  glass  was  irreproachable ;  but  it  had  been  asserted  that  nitric  acid 
could  be  boiled  in  ebonite  with  impunity,  which  was  a  sufficiently  severe 
test  to  warrant  its  use  for  any  strength  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
Its  superiority  over  glass,  all  other  points  being  equal,  was  its  lightness 
and  its  non-liability  to  fracture. 

Mr.  Cook  begged  to  ask  Mr.  Sayce  if  the  strength  of  the  carbonate  of 
ammonia  developer  was  of  any  great  importance  P  He  had  tried  an  old 
solution  of  an  unknown  strength,  and  found  the  picture  to  blacken  all 
over,  no  matter  what  was  the  length  of  the  exposure. 

Mr.  Sayce  replied  that  he  had  no  doubt  a  very  strong  solution  would 
have  the  effect  described.  Major  Russell’s  advice  was,  not  to  use  the  solu¬ 
tion  stronger  than  two  grains  to  each  ounce  of  water,  and  this  he  found 
in  most  instances  sufficient. 

A  Member  asked  if  any  of  the  gentlemen  present  had  tried  the  method 
lately  recommended  for  intensifying  negatives  by  means  of  a  solution 
containing  a  very  small  quantity  of  protosulphate  of  iron  and  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  restraining  acid  ? 

Mr.  J.  Glover  stated  that  he  knew  it  had  been  tried  by  one 
of  the  members  not  present,  who  was  a  most  accomplished  wet- 
collodion  operator,  and  whose  opinion  might  be  fully  relied  on.  The 
process  had  signally  failed  in  his  hands,  producing  a  result  in  which  the 
lights  could  not  be  brought  up  to  sufficient  printing  density,  although  the 
action  had  been  prolonged  to  such  an  extent  as  completely  to  veil  the 
transparency  of  the  shadows.  The  process  might  succeed  with  some  col¬ 
lodions,  but  it  was  evidently  not  suited  to  all. 

Communications  from  C.  Corey,  Esq.,  G.  Shadbolt,  Esq.,  and  Major 
Russell  were  read,  which  the  Secretary  had  received  in  reply  to  his  an¬ 
nouncement  that  those  gentlemen  had  been  enrolled  as  honorary  members. 
The  two  latter — in  addition  to  their  expressions  of  gratification  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  compliment  which  had  been  paid  them — also  promised  papers 
during  the  session,  which  announcement  elicited  hearty  applause ;  while 
the  former  in  a  most  feeling  manner  coupled  his  acknowledgments  with 
his  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  J.  Glover  said  he  had  brought  with  him  one  of  the  extra  sensitive 
dry  plates  prepared  by  Dr.  Hill  Norris,  in  support  of  his  statement  at  the 
previous  meeting  that  a  creamy  film  was  neither  indispensable  nor 
desirable  in  dry  plates  intended  for  short  exposures.  The  plate  he  pre¬ 
sented  for  inspection  had  the  appearance  of  one  prepared  with  a  thin 
positive  collodion.  In  practice  it  was  found  that  there  was  scarcely  any 
limit  to  the  amount  of  density  of  image  obtainable  on  these  plates. 

The  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  examine  the  current  photo¬ 
graphic  journals  embraced  the  following  suggestions  to  form  matter  for 
the  month’s  investigations  of  the  experimental  committee : — The  relative 
properties  of  the  strong  and  weak  silver  baths  for  printing. — Is  there  any 
benefit  in  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  the  printing  bath  ?• — Carbonate  of 
soda  versus  carbonate  of  ammonia  for  developing  proposes. — The  modified 
Fothergill  versus  the  tannin  process.  The  questions  to  be  decided  are — 
Which  gives  the  better  results,  regardless  of  sensitiveness  ?  Which  is 
most  sensitive?  Which  is  easier  of  manipulation P  And  which  is  the  more 
constant  in  result  ? 

Mr.  P.  Mawdsley  read  his  paper  on  Glass  Transparencies.  [See  page  79.] 
The  paper  was  illustrated  by  some  very  neatly-mounted  pictures  for 
the  stereoscope. 

In  reply  to  the  question  of  a  member, 

Mr.  Maavdsley  stated  that  he  urged  the  necessity,  when  printing  by 
superposition,  of  forcibly  pressing  the  negative  and  sensitive  plate  into 
close  contact  to  ensure  sharp  transparencies. 

The  President  thought  Mr.  Mawdsley  laid  undue  stress  on  this  point, 
as  he  frequently  had  produced  pictures  quite  sharp  on  wet  collodion,  in 
which  case  there  could  of  course  be  no  contact  at  all. 

Mr.  Mawdsley  said  the  loss  of  definition  might  be  inappreciable  to  the 
eye,  but  would  be  very  marked  when  exhibited  on  the  lantern  screen. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  discussion  the  audience  proceeded  to  the  large 
lecture  theatre  to  witness  a  display  of  photographs  by  aid  of  the  lantern 
and  lime  light.  The  exhibition  was  conducted  by  Mr.  TJnsworth  in  a 
most  satisfactory  manner.  Among  the  specimens  were  many  high  class 
pictures  by  artists  of  eminence,  together  with  some  local  views  by,  and 
portraits  of,  the  members,  many  of  which  elicited  the  hearty  plaudits  of 
the  spectators. 

Thanks  wrere  voted  with  acclamation  to  Mr.  Mawdsley  for  his  paper, 
and  to  Mr.  TJnsworth  for  his  valuable  services  on  the  occasion. 

It  was  announced  that  the  next  meeting  would  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
March  29th,  when  a  paper  would  be  read  by  the  Secretary,  On  the  Pre¬ 
paration  for  Our  Coming  Photographic  Campaign. 

EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  held  the  first  of  this  season’s  popular  meetings  in  St.  Cecilia 
Hall,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  3rd  ult., — Mr.  Marwick,  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  David  Cousin  (city  architect)  read  an  interesting  paper  descri  ptive 
of  a  recent  visit  made  by  him  to  Algiers,  in  which  he  described  sonfe  of 
the  architectural  peculiarities  of  several  of  the  French  towns  through 
which  he  passed,  and  more  particularly  those  of  Algiers,  varied  with  his 
observations  of  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  people. 

The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  a  series  of  illuminated  photographs, 
copied  from  originals  by  French  artists,  which,  although  not  of  a  kind  pro¬ 
perly  suited  for  magnified  views,  were  of  great  assistance  in  explaining 
to  the  audience  the  peculiarities  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants. 
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Ex-Baillie  Blackadder  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Cousin  for  Iris 
able  lecture ;  and  hoped  that  some  steps  would  be  taken  by  Mr.  Cousin  to 
have  if  printed,  in  order  that  all  might  be  able  to  preserve  the  interesting- 
record  of  that  gentleman’s  tour. 

The  above  Society  again  met  on  the  17th  ult.,  in  their  rooms,  5,  St.  Andrew 
Square.  The  President  occupied  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting  having  been  read,  Mr.  Sadlier  was  admitted  an  ordinary  member. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Miss  Phoebe  Blythe,  Secretary  to  the 
Society  for  Promoting  the  Employment  of  Women.  The  letter  being  of 
a  similar  nature  to  that  which  was  published  in  our  last,  it  is  deemed 
unnecessary  to  publish  it  again. 

Mr.  Nicol  having  made  some  remarks  on  the  manner  in  which  that 
society  proposed  carrying  out  its  objects, 

Mr.  Crawford  said  he  thought  that  this  Society  should  not  entertain 
any  such  application,  that  there  was  already  a  large  number  of  females 
employed  in  printing  in  the  various  photographic  establishments  in 
town,  and  he  thought  the  object  of  the  application  was  to  take  the  bread 
out  of  their  mouths.  It  was  not  for  a  Society  like  this  to  assist  them 
in  any  such  object.  It  was  not  at  all  likely  that  professional  photo¬ 
graphers  would  give  out  their  work  to  be  printed,  and  there  was  often 
quite  as  much  in  the  printing  as  in  the  negative  in  the  production  of  a 
good  picture. 

Mr.  Muir  was  very  glad  to  see  that  the  Society  for  Promoting  the  Em¬ 
ployment  of  Women  had  almost  resolved  to  add  this  branch  to  their 
operations,  as  he  had  no  doubt  it  would  be  a  highly  successful  one.  To 
the  amateur — with  but  little  time  at  his  disposal — printing  was  the  great 
bugbear  of  photography,  being,  in  fact,  a  perfect  nuisance;  and,  on  such 
occasions  as  he  ventured  on  trying  it,  the  chances  were  ten  to  one  that  he  lost 
both  his  paper  and  his  patience,  and  failed  to  get  from  his  negative  what 
he  would  like.  He  himself  had  some  hundreds  of  negatives  lying  beside 
him  which  had  never  been  printed  from,  many  of  which  he  would  like  to 
get  impressions  from  if  it  could  be  done  in  an  easy  and  economical  way. 
Only  a  day  or  two  ago  he  had  handed  over  a  few  of  them  to  a  lady  who 
occasionally  did  a  little  in  the  printing  line,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  if 
the  society  made  a  fair  start,  and  turned  out  good  work  at  a  cheap  rate, 
they  would  be  largely  supported. 

The  President  agreed  entirely  with  what  Mr.  Muir  had  said  in 
reference  to  the  trouble  occasioned  to  the  amateur  by  printing,  and  he 
thought  that  such  facilities  for  obtaining  copies  from  their  negatives  as 
the  society  alluded  to  seemed  to  oiler,  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  great 
boon  by  the  amateur.  He  might  also  say  with  Mr.  Muir  that  he,  too, 
had  many  negatives,  and  he  hoped  to  have  many  more,  from  which  he 
would  be  glad  to  get  prints  in  that  easy  way. 

Mr.  Nicol  said  that,  without  intending  it,  Mr.  Crawford  had  given  just 
such  a  favourable  opinion  as  the  society  in  question  desired.  He  had 
stated  truly  that  the  great  bulk  of  professional  printing  was  at  the  present 
time  done  in  the  establishments  of  photographers.  Now  he  must  be  well 
aware  that  the  majority  of  girls  so  employed  did  not  regard  this  as  a 
permanent  occupation,  but  rather  as  something  to  keep  them  going  on 
until  their  favourable  time  came — until  they  got  married.  Now  marriage 
and  other  causes  would  tend  to  thin  the  ranks  of  those  so  employed,  and 
the  only  way.  the  professional  photographer  could  supply  the  vacancy  thus 
made  was  to  take  in  young  girls,  and  teach  them  to  print,  occupying  much 
time,  patience,  and  occasioning  sometimes  loss.  Professional  photo¬ 
graphers  were  just  like  other  men — they  would  rather  go  to  the  market 
and  buy  a  good  article  at  a  fair  price  than  try  to  make  that  article  for 
themselves ;  and  in  the  same  way  they  would  prefer  to  hire  trained  labour 
at  a  fair  price,  than  with  the  little  time  they  had — or  at  least  wished  to 
have — at  their  disposal,  try  to  train  them.  One  of  the  great  objects  the 
society  in  question  had  in  view  was  to  teach  the  art  of  printing  to  ladies 
who  desired  to  acquire  the  knowledge  with  a  view  to  obtain  a  livelihood 
by  it,  and  that  would  just  bring  into  existence  a  labour  market  which  he 
believed  professional  photographers  would  very  gladly  take  advantage  of. 

The  President  said  that  in  his  opinion  the  reply  which  should  be  made 
to  the  ladies  of  the  committee  should  clearly  state  the  objections  made 
by  Mr.  Crawford,  as  well  as  the  good  opinions  of  the  other  members 
who  had  spoken ;  and  while,  as  a  Society,  they  could  not  bind  themselves 
to  give  the  ladies’  committee  any  support — neither  did  he  think  from  the 
tenor  of  their  letter  that  they  wanted  or  expected  any  such  obligation — yet 
he  had  no  doubt  that  if  they  turned  out  good  work,  at  a  fair  price,  they 
would  bo  very  well  supported. 

Mr.  M'Glashon  and  some  other  professional  photographers  agreed  with 
Mr.  Nicol  in  believing  that  professionals  were  quite  as  ready  as  anybody 
else  to  take  advantage  of  the  cheapest  and  best  market,  either  for  labour 
or  anything  else. 

Mr.  Peat  exhibited  an  ingenious  folding  camera,  focussing  from  three 
to  twelve  inches.  The  cost  was  moderate,  and  great  credit  was  due  to 
the  maker  for  the  manner  in  which  it  was  made. 

Mr.  Nicol  said  although  the  stand  was  neat  and  very  slight,  yet  the 
result  of  his  experience  induced  him  to  caution  his  fellow  members 
against  the  use  of  a  folding  stand;  and  if  they  wanted  to  work  with 
comfort  and  to  produce  really  good  results,  they  must  discard  the  notion 
of  extreme  lightness  so  prevalent  in  the  present  day.  He  would  at  the 
next  meeting  show  them  what  he  considered  the  beau  ideal  of  a  good 
camera  stand. 

The  committee  appointed  to  report  on  Mr.  Wason’s  paper  On  the 
Management  of.  Photographic  Societies  laid  their  report  on  the  table, 

and  it  was  remitted  to  the  Council. 


Sitntmarn  of  Stieitre. 

Dr.  Frankland,  the  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  tho  Royal  Institution, 
has  made  some  very  curious  and  interesting  observations  on  tho  com¬ 
bustion  of  iron  in  compressed  oxygen.  When  charging  tho  strong  iron 
receiver  of  a  Natterer’s  apparatus  with  oxygen,  under  a  pressure  of 
twenty-five  atmospheres,  the  vessel  burst  with  a  loud  explosion,  sending 
-a  shower  of  brilliant  sparks  in  every  direction.  It  was  found,  on  closely 
examining  the  apparatus  after  the  accident,  that  the  interior  of  the  iron 
cylinder  was  covered  with  fused  globules  of  magnetic  oxide  of  iron. 
The  pump  head  and  steel  tube  connecting  it  with  the  receiver  were  found 
to  have  been  in  a  state  of  fusion  internally.  The  latter  must  have  been  in 
a  similar  condition  ;  and  “  there  can  be  scarcely  a  doubt  that  had  the 
union  joint  not  given  way,  and  thus  furnished  an  outlet  for  tho  compressed 
oxygen,  the  latter  would,  in  a  few  seconds  more,  have  converted  the 
receiver  into  a  most  formidable  shell,  the  almost  inevitable  explosion  of 
which  would  have  scattered  fragments  of  intensely-heated  iron  in  all 
directions.”  The  explanation  of  the  cause  of  tho  combustion  is  sufficiently 
simple.  In  the  compression  of  a  large  quantity  of  oxygen  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  heat  is  developed.  In  the  case  in  point  the  tempera¬ 
ture  was  raised  sufficiently  to  cause  tho  ignition  of  the  oil  used  in 
lubricating  tho  piston.  This  oil,  once  ignited,  easily  and  rapidly  burnt 
in  the  atmosphere  of  compressed  oxygen,  and  must  have  almost  im¬ 
mediately  caused  the  combustion  of  the  iron,  which,  when  once  set  in 
action,  proceeded  with  great  intensity,  and  must  have  continued  until 
the  walls  of  the  receiver  were  so  reduced  in  tliickness  that  they  would 
have  been  unable  to  resist  the  internal  pressure,  had  the  union  joint  not 
given  way. 

MM.  Bussy  and  Buigne  have  made  an  elaborate  research  on  the 
purification  of  sulphuric  acid  from  the  arsenic  with  which  it  is  so  com¬ 
monly  contaminated.  Many  methods  for  accomplishing  this  object  have 
been  proposed;  but,  according  to  the  above-mentioned  chemists,  some 
fail  in  rendering  the  acid  perfectly  free  from  arsenic,  while  others 
effectually  remove  the  poisonous  metal,  but  involve  too  much  trouble  in 
carrying  them  out.  MM.  Bussy  and  Buigne  show  that  the  arsenic  may 
exist  in  the  acid  either  in  the  state  of  arsenious  or  of  arsenic  acid,  and 
that  the  mode  to  be  adopted  in  purifying  tho  sulphuric  acid  depends  on 
the  state  of  oxidation  of  the  arsenic.  If  the  latter  bo  present  as  arsenic 
acid,  it  is  sufficient  to  distil  with  the  addition  of  a  few  grains  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia — the  product  is  perfectly  free  from  arsenic;  on  the  other  hand, 
should  the  impurity  be  in  the  state  of  arsenious  acid,  the  sample  must 
be  boiled  with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  and  then  distilled  from  a  little 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  as  before.  The  product  is  sulphuric  acid  perfectly 
free  from  arsenic  and  nitrous  compounds. 

A  new  method  of  preserving  animal  matter  was  described  by  M. 
Pagliari,  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  lately.  The  author  treats  the 
substance  to  be  preserved,  whatever  it  may  be,  with  a  mixture  of  alum 
and  gum  benzoin  with  water.  This  liquid  foi'ms  a  layer  or  varnish  over 
the  surface  of  the  specimen,  which  prevents  decay  by  excluding  the  air. 
Animal  matters  preserved  in  this  way  are  said  to  resist  decomposition 
completely. 

The  beautiful  blue  dyes  obtained  from  coal  tar,  and  which  are  so 
familiar  to  us  under  the  names  of  “mauve,”  “ianthine,”  &c.,  as  hitherto 
prepared,  are  generally  but  slightly  soluble  in  plain  water.  A  patent  claim 
was  entered  by  M.  Clavel  some  time  ago  for  protection  for  a  process  by 
which  he  can  so  modify  the  blue  dyes  as  to  render  them  soluble  in  water. 
The  inventor  dissolves  the  dye  in  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  pours 
the  solution  into  water,  through  which  a  current  of  steam  is  passed. 
The  solution  is  then  precipitated  by  an  alkali  or  common  salt,  and  the 
colouring  matter  which  collects  in  flocculi  can  be  washed  and  then  dis¬ 
solved  in  boiling  water.  The  solution  may  then  be  used  for  dying. 

M.  Artus  applies  hyposulphite  of  soda  successfully  to  the  bleaching  of 
sponges.  The  sponges  to  bo  bleached  are  washed  in  a  warm  and  dilute 
solution  of  caustic  soda.  They  are  then  well  cleansed  with  water,  and 
plunged  into  a  bath  consisting  of  a  dilute  solution  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda  and  some  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  When  sufficiently  bleached,  the 
sponges  are  taken  out,  well  washed,  and  dried. 

M.  Serres  has  recently  described  a  tree  which  grows  freely  in  Guiana, 
and  is  called  valuta.  This  yields  a  milky  juice,  and  is  capable  of  being 
worked  into  a  species  of  gutta-percha.  According  to  M.  Serres,  however, 
the  product  is  much  more  flexible  than,  and  in  every  way  very  superior  to, 
ordinary  gutta-percha.  The  juice  of  the  valuta  is  used  by  the  natives  of 
Guiana,  instead  of  milk,  in  cotfee. 

An  interesting  note  on  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  contained  in  the  air 
of  Manchester  has  been  communicated  to  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society  of  Manchester  by  Dr.  Roscoe,  of  Owen’s  College.  From  the 
results  of  his  experiments,  the  author  concludes  that  the  air  of  Manchester 
contains  almost  exactly  the  same  amount  of  carbonic  acid — viz.,  3-92 
volumes  in  10,000  volumes  of  air — as  the  atmosphere  of  the  country  a 
considerable  distance  away  from  the  town :  in  the  latter  case  4-02 
volumes  were  found  in  10,000  of  air.  The  maximum  amount  found  was 
5-6  volumes  in  Manchester  during  a  dense  fog.  It  was  likewise  proved 
that  long-continued  rain  considerably  reduces  the  proportion  of  carbonic 
acid  contained  in  the  air.  These  results  closely  agree  with  those  of 
Saussure,  who  obtained  4-0  volumes  in  10,000  as  the  mean  of  a  large 
number  of  observations,  made  under  widely  different  conditions,  as  regards 
climate,  weather,  temperature,  and  pressure.  -  E.  J.  R. 
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It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  a  man  can  write  with  more  force  and  con¬ 
fidence  about  things  of  which  he  has  a  mere  surface  knowledge  than 
he  can  of  those  with  which  he  is  more  deeply  and  intimately  acquainted. 
Mr.  Jones,  the  art-critic — whose  actual  knowledge'of  art  principles  would 
scarcely  serve  to  fill  half  a  column  of  this  Journal — can  knock  you  off  a 
critical  article  on  hundreds  of  pictures  by  the  best  artists  of  the  day,  and 
sum  up  the  merits  or  demerits  of  each  in  a  single  line  from  his  deftly- 
wielded  pen,  after  half-an-hour’s  visit  to  an  exhibition  or  gallery ;  while 
three  or  four  artists,  whose  lives  have  been  devoted  to  their  profession, 
would  find  in  each  of  these  pictures  food  for  hours  of  thoughtful  study 
and  eager  discussion.  We  were  thinking  of  this  the  other  day  when 
conning  over  an  article  in  the  Reader  on  “  Mr.  Wynfield’s  photographs.” 
All  that  was  good  in  this  article  will  be  found  transferred  to  our  pages ; 
but  as  one  of  the  events  of  the  past  month  it  -would  be  well  not  to  let  it 
pass  without  also  noticing  one  of  its  several  absurdities. 

That  the  author  of  this  article  knows  absolutely  nothing  of  the  scien¬ 
tific  principle  involved  in  the  practice  of  photography  is  very  strikingly 
apparent,  and  we  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  to  find  his  assertions 
of  a  very  magisterial  and  confident  character.  This  article,  for 
instance,  asserts  that  Mr.  Wynfield,  “taught  by  a  true  painter’s  instinct 
that  one  of  the  greatest  defects  of  ordinary  photographic  portraits  is  a  hard 
and  false  realisation ,  his  first  thoughts  were  given  to  the  means  by  which  it 
might  be  remedied.  This  difficulty  he  overcame  in  a  characteristic  way  by 
rejecting  altogether  one  of  the  chief  canons  of  the  craft,  which  maintains  the 
importance  of  immobility  on  the  part  of  the  sitter.  Mr.  Wynfield  is  not 
only  careful  to  place  his  sitter  out  of  focus,  but  he  directs  him  even  to  move 
slightly,  so  that  all  the  lines  and  boundaries  of  his  form  shall  be  modified  and 
softened.  The  most  ugly  feature  of  a  photographic  likeness  is  by  these  simple 
modifications  entirely  removed .” 

Some  friends  of  Mr.  Wynfield’s  have  told  us  that  he  has  too  much  good 
sense  to  request  a  sitter  to  “  move  slightly,”  well  knowing  that  although 
it  is  certainly  true  that  “  one  of  the  chief  canons  of  the  craft  maintains 
the  importance”  of  a  sitter  having  two  instead  of  four  eyes,  and  of  being 
seen  as  healthy  eyes  see  sitters,  instead  of,  as  we  sometimes  see 
them  when  nearly  blind,  with  a  bilious  attack,  such  a  “  simple  ”  process 
would  be  anything  but  an  improvement  to  the  resulting  picture.  At 
the  same  time,  extravagant  as  the  idea  thus  boldly  put  forward  may 
be,  it  has  a  certain  amount  of  suggestive  value  which  induces  uo  to  put 
the  question  once  before  put  by  Mr.  Wall,  viz.,  Are  we  really  mistaking 
for  sharpness  the  quality  which  artists  call  hardness  ?  It  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  charge  of  hardness  is  still  that  most  commonly  ad¬ 
vanced  against  photographs  by  the  moi-e  refined  and  educated  of  both  our 
public  and  our  private  critics ;  and  it  should,  moreover,  he  remembered 
that  we  see  nature  with  two  lenses  instead  of  with  one,  as  the  camera 
does.  Photographers  who  focus  with  magnifying  lenses — so  careful  are 
they  in  procuring  images  sharper  than  their  eyes  can  realise — have  de¬ 
nounced  some  of  our  finest  and  most  artistic  photographs  because  want¬ 
ing  in  “  sharpness.”  But,  for  our  own  part,  we  must  honestly  confess  that 
we  like  for  artistic  purposes  to  use  our  long,  long  pencils  of  light,  much 
as  artists  use  their  drawing  pencils — that  is  to  say,  with  a  somewhat  broad 
instead  of  an  extremely  sharp  point ;  and  we  are  daring  enough  to  add 
that  we  consider  our  picture  sufficiently  in  focus  when  it  has  no  more 
sharpness  than  you  will  find  in  a  highly-finished  picture  by  our  best 
artists,  which  certainly  is  not  as  much  as  we  find  in  the  generality  of 
otherwise  beautiful  photographs.  But  as  here  we  only  make  notes, 
leaving  their  discussion  for  other  opportunities,  we  therefore  here  quit 
the  subject. 

Mr.  Warren  De  la  Hue — whose  able  services  in  the  cause  of  astrono¬ 
mical  photography  we  all  have  in  remembrance — has  in  the  past  month 
been  elected  President  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society.  It  is  not 
generally  known  that  there  are  few  meetings  of  this  Society  which  do  not 
bring  forth  something  as  interesting  to  photographers  as  to  astronomers. 

Some  interesting  photographs  of  very  curious  illuminated  MS.  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  (February  5th) 
called  much  attention  to  the  value  of  the  art  thus  applied.  A  number 
of  interesting  photographs  were  also  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the 
British  Archaeological  Association  of  some  recently-discovered  Roman 
antiquities,  and  of  the  Bartlow  Hills,  against  the  destruction  of  which, 
by  the  proposed  line  of  Great  Eastern  Railway,  so  much  public  feeling 
lias  been  expressed.  The  above  societies  would  do  well  to  be  at  some  pains 
in  gathering  and  preserving  all  such  photographs,  as  in  many  cases  we 
have  known  valuable  negatives  of  rare  antiquities  taken  and  destroyed 
before  their  existence  was  properly  made  known.  Before  quitting  the 
learned  societies  we  may  add — as  showing  how  universally  our  art  is 
appreciated  in  its  applications — that  Mr.  Sidebotham  exhibited  at  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  Manchester,  -what  was  regarded  as 
the  “  earliest  figure  of  a  no-w  extinct  bird,”  the  dodo. 

Some  photographs  have  been  received  from  Munich  of  an  antique 
statue  of  Sappho,  recently  discovered  at  a  place  in  the  Island  of  Cyprus, 
called  anciently  “  Lithium.”  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  specimen  of  the  Cyp¬ 
rian  school  of  sculpture,  and  is  very  beautiful. 

The  report  of  the  Census  Commissioners  for  1861,  just  published,  gives 
the  number  of  professional  photographers  as  2,366,  and  168  photographic 
artists.  This  shows  us  a  very  striking  increase  in  the  numbers  given 
ia  the  census  report  for  1851.  R.  A.  8. 
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Photo-Electric  Engraving. — This  new  process  of  engraving  has  re¬ 
cently  received  much  attention  from  the  press.  The  Illustrated  News  thinks 
its  productions  “  more  beautiful  than  the  finest  aquatint  yet  produced.” 

Mr.  Henry  Squire  had  the  honour  of  submitting  to  His  Royal  High¬ 
ness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  on  Friday,  tho  19th  ult.,  his  new  “extra  rapid” 
lens  for  carte-de-visite  portraits,  and  numerous  photographs  showing  its 
excellent  qualities,  with  which  His  Royal  Plighness  was  pleased  to  express 
his  highest  approval. 

New  Publications. — A  very  large  photograph  of  Thackeray,  said  to  be 
the  latest  taken,  will  be  shortly  published  by  Mr.  Ernest  Edwards. — 
Mr.  De  la  Rue  has  recently  issued  a  series  of  photographs  of  Balmoral 
Castle,  taken  by  Mr.  S.  Thompson. — Mr.  Eastham,  of  Manchester,  is 
issuing  a  series  of  large  photographs  under  the  title  of  British  Architectural 
Gems.  The  prints,  18  by  16  inches  in  size,  are  from  tannin  plates. 

The  “Art-Journal”  on  Painteb  Photographs. — On  two  opposite  pages 
of  the  last  number  of  this  journal  appear  the  two  opposite  and  following- 
statements.  Speaking  of  some  photographs  of  Venice  which  have  been 
painted — “  These  pictures,  as  we  advisedly  entitle  them,  are  not  only  very 
beautiful  in  themselves,  but  they  also  demonstrate  how  much  may  be 
accomplished  through  an  alliance  between  photography  and  painting. 
Without  a  doubt,  the  success  of  the  colouring  in  this  instance  will 
encourage  other  able  and  experienced  artists  to  emulate  the  example  of 
their  Venetian  brother,  and  to  produce  similar  views  both  at  home  and  in 
other  countries.”  The  other  quotation  says  of  a  large  painted  photograph 
from  Mr.  Calderon’s  picture  of  The  British  Embassy  in  Baris  on  the  day  of 
the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew — “  It  fails  in  colour,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  the  heaviness  inseparable  from  photographic  printing  being  a 
barrier  to  the  light  and  transparent  colouring  of  the  original  picture.” 

Interesting  Photo-Chemical  Discoveries.— At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  Professor  Roscoe 
exhibited  the  light  emitted  by  burning  a  portion  of  a  fine  specimen  of 
pure  magnesium  wire  1  mm.  in  diameter  and  ten  feet  long,  which  had 
been  manufactured  by  Mr.  Sonstadt.  Professor  Bunsen  and  the  speaker 
had  examined  the  photo-chemical  action  of  the  sun  compared  with  that 
of  a  terriestrial  source  of  light,  and  for  the  purpose  of  this  comparison 
they  chose  the  light  evolved  by  the  combustion  of  magnesium  wire. 
They  showed  that  a  burning  surface  of  magnesium  wire  -which,  seen  from 
a  point  at  the  sea’s  level,  has  an  apparant  magnitude  equal  to  that  of  the 
sun,  effects  on  that  point  the  same  chemical  action  as  the  sun  would  do 
when  shining  from  a  cloudless  sky  at  a  height  of  9  deg.  53  min.  above 
the  horizon.  On  comparing  the  chemical  with  the  visible  brightness  of 
these  two  sources  of  light,  it  was  found  that  the  brightness  of  the  sun’s 
disc,  as  measured  by  the  eye  when  the  sun's  zenith  distance  was  67  deg. 
22  min.,  is  524-7  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  burning  magnesium  wire, 
-whilst  at  the  same  zenith  distance  the  chemical  brightness  of  the  sun  is 
only  36-6  times  as  great.  Hence  the  value  of  this  light  as  a  source  of  the 
chemically  active  rays  for  photographic  purposes  becomes  at  once 
apparent.  The  extract  from  the  memoir  referred  to  is  as  follows  : — “The 
stead)'  and  equable  light  evolved  by  magnesium  wdre  burning  in  the  air, 
and  the  immense  chemical  action  thus  produced,  render  this  source  of 
light  valuable  as  a  simple  means  of  obtaining  a  given  amount  of  illumi¬ 
nation  expressed  in  terms  of  our  management  of  light.  *  *  The  com¬ 
bustion  of  magnesium  constitutes  so  definite  and  simple  a  source  of  light 
for  the  purpose  of  photo-chemical  measurement,  that  the  wide  distribu¬ 
tion  of  this  metal  becomes  desirable.  The  application  of  this  metal  as  a 
source  of  light  may  even  become  of  technical  importance.  A  burning 
magnesium  wire  of  the  thickness  0-297  millimetre  evolves,  according  to 
measurement  w-e  have  made,  as  much  light  as  74  stearine  candles,  of 
-which  five  go  to  the  pound.  If  this  light  lasted  one  minute,  0-987  metre 
of  wire,  weighing  0-1204  grm.  would  be  burnt.  In  order  to  produce  a 
light  equal  to  74  candles  burning  for  ten  hours  whereby  about  20  lbs.  of 
stearine  is  consumed,  72-2  grms.  of  magnesium  -would  be  required.  The 
magnesium  wire  can  be  easily  prepared  by  forcing  out  the  metal  from 
a  heated  steel  press  having  a  fine  opening  at  the  bottom  ;  this  ware  might 
he  rolled  up  in  coils  on  a  spindle,  wliich  could  be  made  to  revolve  by 
clockwork,  and  thus  the  end  of  the  wire,  guided  by  passing  through  a 
groove  or  between  rollers,  could  be  continually  pushed  forward  into  a 
gas  or  spirit-lamp  flame,  in  which  it  would  burn.”  Professor  Roscoe  stated 
that  great  credit  was  due  to  Mr.  Sonstadt  fc  r  the  able  manner  in  which 
he  had  brought  the  difficult  subject  of  the  metallurgy  of  magnesium  into 
the  present  satisfactory  position,  and  expressed  his  opinion  that,  even  for 
photographic  purposes,  the  application  of  the  metal  -will  prove  most 
important.  Mr.  Brothers,  Mr.  Parry,  and  other  photographers  present, 
corroborated  Dr.  Roscoe’ s  opinion  respecting  the  value  of  such  a  source 
of  light  for  photography.  Since  the  meeting  Mr.  Brothers  made  an 
experiment  upon  the  magnesium  light,  wliich  he  reports  as  follows 
“The  result  of  an  experiment  I  have  just  tried  is  that  in  fifty  seconds  with 
the  magnesium  light  I  have  obtained  a  good  negative  copy  of  an  engrav¬ 
ing,  the  copy  being  made  in  a  darkened  room.  Another  copy  was  made 
in  the  usual  way  in  daylight,  and  in  fifty  seconds  the  result  was  about 
equal  to  the  negative  taken  by  the  artificial  light.  The  sun  was  shining, 
but  there  was  a  good  deal  of  fog  in  the  atmosphere.” — Manchester 
Guardian. — [Magnesium  in  a  state  of  combustion,  as  a  source  of  light 
for  photographic  purposes,  was  applied  some  years  since  by  Mr.  William 
Crookes. — Ed.] 
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Paris ,  February  25th,  1864. 

M.  Liebert,  a  photographer  who  has  long  resided  in  America,  exhibited 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society  an  amplifying 
apparatus,  which  he  calls  the  “  Universal  Solar  Camera.” 


The  apparatus  is  composed  of  a  sort  of  expansible  camera,  to  which  is 
adapted  a  box  which  widens  into  the  form  of  a  truncated  pyramid  with 
rectangular  base.  The  whole  stands  on  a  movable  table  supported  by  a 
pedestal,  on  which  it  is  moved  by  means  of  a  system  of  cog-wheels.  The 
fore  part  of  the  camera  has,  instead  of  an  objective,  a  powerful  meniscus 
or  a  plano-convex  glass  (A),  of  a  size  in  accordance  with  the  proportions  of 
the  apparatus  and  of  the  pictures  to  be  amplified.  Behind  this  condens¬ 
ing  glass  the  cliche  to  be  enlarged  is  placed  in  a  frame  (C  ), which  may  be 
pushed  nearer  or  withdrawn,  for  the  purpose  of  focussing. 

A  medium  or  long-focussed  double  objective  (B),  one-fourth  of  the 
normal  size — or  it  may  be  one-sixth,  one-ninth,  or  one-half  (according  to 
the  degree  of  amplification  desired)  the  distance  of  the  sensitised  sheet, 
and  the  dimensions  of  the  cliche — receives  the  luminous  pencil  which  has 
passed  through  the  negative,  and  throws  the  image  upon  the  prepared 
paper  placed  in  a  curtained  frame  (E),  occupying  the  end  of  the  box 
which  forms  the  back  part  of  the  apparatus.  By  means  of  the  expanding 
gallery  (P  Q),  which  joins  the  two  portions  of  the  instrument,  the  dis¬ 
tance  separating  the  optic  system  from  the  sensitised  sheet  may  be 
increased  or  diminished,  so  as  to  give  to  the  image  the  dimensions  desired. 

A  circular  cog-wheel  (F)  placed  in  the  pedestal,  and  a  semicircle  moved 
by  a  crank  (S),  allow  of  the  camera  being  moved  so  as  to  constantly 
keep  the  sun  in  the  axis  of  the  apparatus ;  a  heliostat,  however,  would 
be  still  better.  When  about  to  operate  you  place  the  cliche  to  be 
amplified  in  the  frame  (C),  you  give  the  right  level  to  the  apparatus 
by  means  of  the  cranks  (S  and  G-)  already  mentioned,  and  you  set  the 
objective  to  the  focus  of  the  condenser  by  turning  the  little  button  (K). 
A  shutter  in  the  side  of  the  camera  permits  the  operator  to  follow  all  the 
proceedings.  The  image  is  then  brought  to  bear,  the  prepared  sheet 
placed  in  the  large  frame  (E),  and  the  curtain  raised.  You  have  now 
only  to  keep  the  instrument  in  the  direction  of  the  sun  by  means  of  the 
cranks  of  the  pedestal,  in  the  absence  of  a  heliostat  with  clockwork 
movement. 

However  imperfectly  I  may  have  described  this  solar  camera,  it  will 
at  least  be  easy  to  understand  the  principal  advantages  it  offers. 

First :  it  avoids  the  expense  of  a  special  atelier,  which  is  very  impor¬ 
tant  for  photographers  in  large  cities,  who  have  in  general  but  a  very 
limited  space. 

Then  the  chances  of  failure  arising  from  the  separate  movements  of 
the  objectives,  the  screen  supporting  the  prepared  paper,  and  the  reflector 
are  considerably  lessened  if  not  destroyed,  since  everything  is  contained 
in  the  apparatus.  There  is  also  a  gain  in  clearness.  The  sun  acting 
directly,  and  not  by  reflection,  has  more  energy,  and  consequently  the 
rapidity  of  the  operation  is  greater.  Lastty :  the  author  thinks  that  the 
use  of  a  small-sized  objective  throwing  the  image  to  a  much  shorter  dis¬ 
tance  contributes  to  render  the  pictures  clearer  and  more  vigorous. 

Such  are  the  principal  advantages  that  M.  Liebert  attributes  to  his 
solar  camera.  A  specimen  portrait  exhibited  by  him,  and  which  had 
been  obtained  under  very  unfavourable  circumstances  in  the  month  of 
December,  appeared  to  possess  good  qualities. 

An  apparatus  of  another  kind,  intended  for  open-air  operations,  was 
exhibited  by  M.  Burgue,  an  amateur.  It  is  composed  of  an  expansible 
camera,  the  fore  part  of  which  is  movable ;  the  other  is  fixed,  and  is 
closed  by  a  yellow  glass,  which  allows  the  development  of  the  image  to 
bo  followed.  The  collodionised  plate  is  fastened  above  by  means  of  a 


nipper  to  a  rule,  which  lets  it  down  into  a  movable  drawer  placed  under 
the  apparatus,  and  divided  into  compartments  containing  the  different 
baths  in  vertical  cavities.  The  glass  has  only  to  be  raised  and  lowered 
as  each  compartment  of  the  drawer  is  successively  brought  into  position. 

_  Ernest  Lacan. 

Philadelphia ,  January  23 rd,  1864. 

Thb  British  Journal  or  Piiotoqrai’hy  for  January  1st  came  to  hand 
with  its  neat  little  Almanac  enclosed.  It  came  in  its  old  garb,  too,  when 
it  was  expected  to  be  in  a  new  dress  and  shape.  I  can’t  Bay  that  I  was 
sorry — it  seemed  so  like  an  old  friend.  Who  has  not  experienced  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  doubt  when  a  visit  is  expected  from  some  familiar  acquaintance, 
who  has  in  his  successful  life  assumed  some  new  position,  some  place 
nominally  higher  in  the  scale  of  society  ?  Who  lias  not  wondered  whether 
or  not  a  change  in  condition  would  make  him  changed  to  us — whether  he 
would  seem  the  same  old  friend  ? 

Professor  Eood’s  description  of  Mr.  Tilghman’s  microscope  stand  in¬ 
terests  many  in  this  country.  His  ingenuity  had  been  talked  about,  and 
the  mei'itof  his  contrivance  much  commented  on.  Just  before  Christmas 
last — on  one  of  those  evening  rambles  which  fathers  and  mothers  are  apt 
to  take,  when  the  little  ones  are  dreaming  of  Christmas  gifts  and 
Christmas  trees,  and  toys  are  to  be  selected  and  smuggled  home  unknown 
to  the  dreamers — on  such  a  ramble  the  philosophical  toys  in  McAllister’s 
window  tempted  willing  feet  to  enter.  Mr.  McAllister  is  himself  an 
enthusiastic  microscopist,  and  from  photography  we  soon  turned  to  the 
microscope  in  our  little  chat.  Ho  was  full  of  praise  of  Mr.  Tilghman’s 
ingenious  stand.  He  showed  me  how  each  part  was  made — how  the  body 
was  made  from  an  old  candlestick,  the  stand  of  wood,  and  many  of  the 
eyepieces  constructed  of  pasteboard  mountings,  with  a  free  use  of 
cement.  Mr.  Tilghman  is  enthusiastic  on  the  subject  of  cheap  in¬ 
struments,  and  endeavours  to  show  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  expend 
large  sums  of  money  in  the  pursuit  of  science  when  ingenuity  can 
devise  cheap  substitutes,  and  thus  extend  the  field  of  enjoyment  to  the 
poor  student.  Yesterday  I  met  him,  flushed  with  the  pleasure  of  a  new 
triumph  of  his  ingenuity.  He  had  made  a  now  camera-lens  for  himself, 
and  ho  had  with  him  the  first  negative  produced  by  it.  On  a  stereoscopic 
plate  6J  by  3^  he  had  taken  a  picture  which  covered  the  whole  plate. 
The  equivalent  focus  of  his  new  lens  is  4$  in. ;  hence  the  included  angle 
is  about  75  degrees.  The  picture  was  quite  sharp  in  the  centre  and 
almost  sharp  at  the  margin  and  the  lines  quite  straight.  To  make  this  lens, 
which  he  extemporised  partly  from  old  opera-glasses,  he  arranged  the  front 
and  back  lenses  not  of  the  same  focus,  and  the  middle  lens  a  meniscus, 
ground  for  him  by  Mr.  Zantmever.  Thus  his  triplet  was  formed,  and  he 
had  for  himself  an  instrument  with  a  wide  included  angle,  without  paying 
for  a  globe,  an  aplanatic,  a  Boss,  or  Dallmeyer  triplet.  He  showed  it  to  me 
and  gave  me  the  foci  of  the  lenses ;  but  not  making  a  memorandum  of 
them  at  the  time  I  cannot  feel  sure  that  I  could  give  them  correctly  from 
memory.  He  has  been  quite  busy  of  late  making  copies  of  the  Maltwood 
finder  for  the  microscope,  wLich  he  has  given  to  many  of  his  friends. 

Drs.  Crenon  and  Goddard  are  working  hard  to  perfect  the  lime-light 
microscope  ;  and  I  hear  that  some  important  discoveries  have  been  made 
in  relation  to  the  arrangement  of  the  condensing  lenses. 

The  leading  photographers  say  that  they  are  now  even  more  hurried 
than  before  Christmas,  and  as  a  reason  they  assert  that  the  card  albums 
given  as  presents  during  the  holdiays  are  now  to  be  filled :  hence  the 
present  demand. 

Mr.  Divine,  of  Chicago,  sends  some  well-toned  cards,  which  were  toned 
with  gold  and  platinum — the  latter  metal  in  excess.  He  expects  to  be  in 
Philadelphia  in  a  few  days,  when  I  shall  ask  him  for  particulars. 

To  photographic  jokes  in  the  last  “  Waifs  and  Strays”  might  be  added 
the  remarks  of  an  old  lady  of  our  city  the  other  day,  who  brought  to  a 
photographer  an  ambrotype  to  have  copied,  and  exclaimed  in  a  loud 
tone  to  the  proprietoi’ — “Now,  do  please  make  a  good  picture  of  the  boy, 
for  he  is  diseased” — meaning  deceased.  And  some  young  men  wishing  to 
have  their  portraits  taken  in  group,  entered  an  establishment  which  had 
been  but  recently  started;  they  noticed  that  the  operator  made  very  long 
exposures,  and  were  fearful  of  their  ability  to  remain  still  long  enough. 
However  their  time  came,  and  when  they  had  been  posed,  and  the  lens 
uncovered,  what  was  their  astonishment  to  hear  the  operator  say — “  Now 
held  still ;  gentlemen,  the  light  is  not  very  good,  and  it  will  take  some 
time  !”  With  that  he  turned  away,  and  walked  down  stairs :  thejr  could 
hear  him  working  at  something.  Remaining  still  under  such  an  exposure 
was  out  of  the  question,  so  they  walked  about  the  room,  returning  to  the 
places  when  they  heard  his  returning  footsteps.  The  plate  was  developed, 
and  the  operator  told  them  that  it  vTas  pretty  good ;  but  he  thought  they 
had  moved  a  little :  it  was  not  quite  so  sharp  as  he  would  have  liked !  A 
good  joke  is  a  good  thing  in  any  paper,  and  Artemus  Ward  has  said  that 
an  occasional  joke  improves  even  a  comic  paper. 

One  of  the  new  dodge3  to  please  the  soldiers  is  a  chess-board  in  which 
the  white  squares  are  photographic  portraits  of  cur  leading  generals. 
Mr.  Shriver  speaks  of  having  seen  them  for  sale ;  and  he  says,  too,  that 
when  I  quoted  him  as  calling  the  Phoenixville  guns  “  some  of  Uncle 
Sam’s  compromise  measures,”  the  printer  made  him  talk  nonsense  m 
putting  it  u  composive  measures.” 

Mr.  James  A.  Millholland  has  had  a  camera  made  on  a  plan  suggested 
by  your  correspondent,  which  seems  to  work  wrell.  It  is  designed  for  a 
pair  of  three-inch  back  focus  globe  lenses,  and  is  so  arranged  that  the 
part  of  the  box  holding  the  lenses  slides  sideways,  and  one  of  the  instru- 
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mcnts  can  Instantaneously  be  pushed  to  the  centre  of  the  box,  and  the  whole 
nlate  4  X  7,  covered  with  one  picture,  or  a  pair  of  stereographs  taken  at 
ontion.  The  change  can  be  made  instantly  and  without  any  other  effort 
that  the  mere  pushing  of  the  slide  sideways,  and  the  removal  of  the 
portion  which  folds  down  out  of  the  way.  I  enclose  a  sketch  which  will 


help  to  explain  the  arrangement.  The  part  of  the  box  which  slides  side¬ 
ways  is  as  deep  as  the  extension  of  the  lenses  into  the  camera.  I  shall 
report  how  it  works  on  trial.  — I  am,  with  due  regard, 

Coleman  Sellers. 


Philadelphia ,  Feb.  7th,  1864. 

Mr.  A.  Zumbrock,  of  the  Coast  Survey  Department,  Washington,  called 
on  mo  some  days  ago  to  show  me  some  photographs  of  maps  made  by 
him  with  a  sixteen-  inches  back  focus  globe  lens.  One  of  these  maps  now 
before  me  measures  twenty-two  inches  by  sixteen  inches,  and  has  been 
reducod  one-half.  It  is  a  map  of  the  approaches  to  Vicksburg,  .Miss., 
and  Confederate  defences.  It  has  been  prepared  for  Rear-Admiral  D. 
D.  Porter,  United  States  navy.  A  better  specimen  of  copying  could  not 
be  produced—  clear,  sharp,  black  lines  on  a  white  ground.  The  collodion 
was  sensitised  with  an  iodide  only,  developed  with  iron,  intensified  after¬ 
wards  by  bichloride  of  mercury  and  aqua  ammonim.  The  Coast  Survey 
Department,  under  Professor  A.  D.  Bache,  has  done  a  great  deal  towards 
perfecting  its  system  of  maps.  Photolithography  has  not  been  used  to 
any  very  great  extent  by  him,  but  his  attention  is  continually  directed 
towards  it  with  hopes  that  it  may  be  made  available. 

Speaking  of  these  photographic  copies  of  maps  to  Professor  Fairman 
Rogers,  he  showed  me  in  his  library  an  extensive  series  of  the  recent 
war  maps,  in  which  many  novelties  had  been  introduced.  These  maps  are 
not  from  copper  plates,  but  are  lithographed.  They  are  required  to  be 
produced  at  very  short  notice,  and  are  liable  to  continual  alteration  to.  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  service.  When  a  limited  number  only  is  re¬ 
quired,  photographs  mounted  on  cloth  are  distributed.  If  the  map  has 
reference  to  the  United  States  defences  each  copy  is  registered,  and  when 
delivered  bears  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  issued,  and  on  each  are 
some  private  marks  by  which  it  could  be  identified,  so  that  should  one 
of  these  maps  be  found  in  an  enemy’s  hands  it  could  he  traced  to  its 
source  without  the  least  trouble. 

Mr.  Nelson  Wright  states  that  there  has  been  some  remarkable  changes 
in  the  trade  in  reference  to  the  general  appreciation  of  the  value  of  good 
instruments.  Two  years  ago  cheap  cameras  and  cheap  lenses  were  in 
great  demand.  Now  instruments  of  the  better  class  are  the  most  in 
demand,  and  price  seems  to  be  less  of  an  object  than  formerly.  The 
camera  makers  cannot  produce  work  fast  enough,  and  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  procure  any  work  of  this  kind  without  a  delay  of  many 
weeks.  Mr.  Wright  says  that  orders  are  sometimes  sent  for  instruments 
for  the  army  to  bo  delivered  immediately,  and  yet  no  money  will  procure 
the  articles  needed  without  some  delay.  Formerly  anything  which  looked 
like  a  camera,  provided  it  was  cheap  enough,  could  bo  sold.  Now  the 
purchasers  examine  the  work  with  critical  care,  measuring  all  parts  to  be 
#ure  that  it  is  square,  and  that  the  plane  of  the  ground  glass  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  optical  axis  of  the  combination. 

This  seems  to  me  to  imply  that  superior  photographic  workmanship  is 
being  sought  for  in  the  use  of  very  superior  instruments.  Highly- 
polished  lenses,  well- corrected  and  accurately  centered,  are  now  fully 
appreciated.  One  day  I  saw  a  skilful  (?)  operator  take  down  an  instru¬ 
ment  from  a  shelf  preparatory  to  using  it.  The  lens  was  thick  with 
dust.  This  he  wiped  off  with  his  finger,  finishing  his  cleaning  operation 
by  twisting  up  the  corner  of  his  coat  tail  into  a  bunch,  and  administering 
a  good  scrubbing  to  the  polished  surface.  It  made  me  shudder  to  see 
such  cruelty ;  but  talking  would  do  no  good.  Some  days  ago  I  saw 
this  same  man  take  from  a  tight  box  with  great  care  a  large  globe  lens, 
and  to  clean  its  surface  he  used  a  fine  camel’ s-hair  dusting  brush  kept 
for  that  purpose  :  he  had  been  taught  by  experience  ! 

A  new  dry  pi'occss  has  been  spoken  about,  and  is  said  to  be  in  use  in 
ono  of  our  largest  portrait  establishments.  As  yet  it  is  kept  a  profound 
secret.  I  have  seen  none  of  the  negatives,  and  only  hear  of  it  by  report. 
It  is  said,  however,  that  plates  prepared  in  the  morning  are  used  dry 
during  the  day  for  portraiture,  and  that  they  are  quicker  than  wet 
plates- — which  last  assertion  I  doubt. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  see  the  very  general  use  and  appreciation  of 
the  art  of  sun-drawing.  Visiting  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  some  days 
ago,  I  found  the  walls  of  the  chief  engineer's  office  covered  with  photo¬ 
graphic  copies  of  drawings,  and  of  photographs  of  the  ships  when  afloat. 
In  conversation  and  argument  continual  reference  was  made  to  these 
pictures  in  illustration  of  the  matter  under  discussion;  and  sometimes 


card-pictures  were  produced  from  pocket-hooks  for  the  same  purpose. 
What  seems  now  most  needed  is  a  means  of  printing,  as  from  a  wood- 
cut,  by  aid  of  photography.  Much  has  been  done  in  this  direction,  it  is 
true,  but  still  much  remains  to  be  done.  Professor  J.  F.  Frazer,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  was  speaking  of  this  the  other  day,  in 
reference  to  the  illustration  of  inventions  and  discoveries  for  the  Journal 
of  the  Franklin  Institute.  Woodcuts  of  machinery  are  seldom  correct— 
i.e.,  when  the  machine  to  be  represented  is  very  complicated  ;  and  a  per¬ 
fect  method  of  producing  from  photographs  blocks  capable  of  being 
printed  from  as  from  type  is  much  needed. 

By-the-bye,  Professor  Frazer  was  no  doubt  the  man  who  produced  the 
very  first  Daguerreotype  in  America.  The  account  of  the  discovery  reach¬ 
ing  this  country  he  translated  it  for  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute, 
and  immediately  extempoiised  an  apparatus  with  which  he  made  one 
picture,  and  in  which  some  broken  plaster  on  a  house  close  by  came  out 
with  wonderful  distinctness.  I  asked  him  if  he  recollected  when  bromine 
was  first  used  in  photography.  He  said  that  he  believed  it  was  claimed 
that  Dr.  Goddard  and  M.  Cornelius  had  used  it  secretly  for  some  time 
previous  to  its  publication,  but  that  the  merit  of  discovery  should  be 
decided  by  date  of  publication  only  :  he  who  first  gave  it  to  the  world  is 
the  one  deserving  the  credit.  He  said  he  remembered  reading  of  the  use 
of  hyposulphite  of  gold  for  gilding  the  picture.  He  translated  the  article 
and  showed  it  to  a  practical  operator,  who  at  once  said—"  Oh  !  its  of  no 
account :  I  tried  that  long  ago.”  This  same  man  some  time  afterwards 
showed  him  a  plate  treated  in  a  similar  way,  remarking—"  I  have  tried 
that  French  contrivance,  and  it  works  first  rate.” 

In  my  next  letter  I  hope  to  be  able  to  describe  a  specimen  of  Iceland 
spar,  which  has  been  discovered  by  Professor  Henry  Morton,  and  which 
has  a  triple  refraction.  Mr.  Zantmeyer  has  seen  it,  and  says  that  small 
pieces  broken  from  the  mass  have  each  this  triple  refraction.— With  due 
regard,  Coleman  Sellers. 


Photography  in  Court. — The  case  of  Fry  versus  Bemstingl,  to  which 
was  devoted  a  paragraph  in  our  column  of  "Waifs  and  Strays”  some 
time  since,  stillremains  unsettled,  inconsequence  of  Mr.  Bemstingl  having 
applied  for  a  new  trial. 


Correspniuim, 


iHf  We  ARE  AT  ALL  TIMES  WILLING  TO  ASSIST  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS  TO 
THE  UTMOST  OP  OUR  ABILITY,  BUT  WE  CAN  ONLY  DO  SO  THROUGH  THE 
MEDIUM  OF  THE  JOURNAL.  We  CANNOT  GIVE  PRIVATE  REPLIES  EXCEPT 
TO  PERSONAL  FRIENDS. 


HALF-A-CRQWN’S  WORTH  OF  CHLORIDE  OF  GOLD. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — From  the  statements  made  in  recent  articles  which  have  appeared 
in  The  British  J ournal  of  Photography,  it  appears  that  manufacturers 
of  chloride  of  gold  are  reaping  enormous  profits ;  but  from  my  experience 
as  a  maker  of  chloride  of  gold  for  several  years,  I  find  after  all  that  ana¬ 
lysis  may  prove  that  the  profits  are  not  much  worth  earing  for. 

In  the  first  place  as  to  the  cost  of  making  chloride  of  gold.  I  pay 
86s.  per  ounce  for  pure  gold,  cash  with  order,  and  never  find  the  gold  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  silver.  Five  and  a-half  ounces  of  gold  I  find  produces 
me  nearly  twelve  ounces  of  the  chloride,  so  that  in  fifteen  grains  of 
chloride  there  would  be  nearly  seven  grains  of  the  metal. 

From  an  average  calculation  of  the  last  two  years’  sales  I  find  that  the 
little  glass  bottles  hermetically  sealed  cost  me  one  penny  each,  so  that 
making  a  calculation  as  near  as  I  should  like  to  do  in  trade,  considering 
the  loss  in  putting  up,  &c.,  we  have — 


3.  U. 

Cost  of  metal,  seven  grains .  1  3 

Sealed  tube .  o  1 


Cost  of  acids,  gas,  time,  labels,  and  putting  up  ... .  0  1 


1  o 

For  the  last  four  years  I  have  kept  an  entry  of  all  chloride  of  gold  made 
and  sold,  and  I  find  that  my  fifteen-grain  tube  of  chloride  of  gold  costs 
me  Is.  od. 

Now  as  to  the  selling  price.  I  know  artists  who  buy  as  low  as  Is.  10d., 
and  none,  however  small  his  consumption,  who  pays  more  than  2s.  3d. 
for  the  fifteen-grain  tube.  My  trade  is  with  dealers,  and  my  price 
Is.  10d.,  but  in  some  cases  to  very  large  buyers  Is.  9d.  Off  this  I  give 
five  per  cent,  discount,  and  three  months’  credit ;  but  in  many  cases  I 
don't  get  paid  under  twelve  months,  and  sometimes  not  at  all.  One  sup¬ 
posed  first-rate  house  has  lately  failed,  paying  nothing  in  the  pound,  owing 
me  £130,  of  which  £50  was  for  chloride  of  gold. 

My  experience  of  the  chloride  of  gold  trade  is  that  it  is  a  shade  better 
than  the  silver  trade,  and  that  I  must  select  my  customers,  or  I  shall  be 
a  gainer  by  giving  it  up. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

A  MAKER  OF  CHLORIDE  OF  GOLD. 

[The  articles  which  have. appeared  on  the  subject  of  the  preceding  note 
were  directed  against  the  dishonest  adulteration  and  short  weight  so  com- 
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monly  met  with  in  the  article  supplied  professedly  as  chloride  of  gold. 
It  is  true  that  in  order  to  point  more  forcibly  the  moral,  the  author  of  the 
articles  did  make  allusion  to  the  prices  charged;  but,  in  so  doing,  he 
committed  (in  our  opinion)  an  error  of  judgment,  for  we  hold  that  so  long 
as  a  dealer  supplies  an  article  of  the  quantity  and  quality  that  he  pro¬ 
fesses  it  to  be,  the  question  of  price  is  one  entirely  between  buyer  and 
seller,  governed  by  demand  and  supply.  With  rate  of  profit  we  have  no 
right  to  interfere  ;  for,  as  a  rule,  where  there  is  fair  competition  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  but  rarely  injured.  We  plead  guilty  to  an  oversight  in  having 
omitted  to  suppress  the  allusion  to  profit. — Ed.] 


WASHING  PRINTS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Some  experiments  of  mine  in  “washing”  prints  may  perhaps 
prove  interesting  to  your  readers. 

There  is  a  laundry  implement  (an  American  invention)  called  a 
“  clothes-wringer.”  The  name  sufficiently  explains  the  object  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  accomplish,  and  it  effects  it  by  mechanical  pressure  between  elastic 
rollers.  It  occurred  to  me  that  the  machine  might  usefully  be  employed 
to  press  out  the  hyposulphite  solution  from  prints  after  “fixing.”  I  am 
happy  to  say  it  does  effect  this  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  Fxperto 
credc.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  affix  the  machine  to  a  tub  in  the  ordinary 
way,  as  when  used  for  wringing  clothes,  and  then,  having  a  basin  of 
water  containing  the  prints,  to  take  them  out  one  by  one  and  pass  them 
between  the  rollers,  taking  care  to  prevent  them  becoming  creased  in  the 
operation.  The  prints,  which  are  now  almost  dry,  are  placed  in  a  fresh 
basin  of  water  for  a  few  minutes  to  soak,  and  the  operation  of  passing 
them  between  the  rollers  repeated.  This  may  be  done  as  often  as  the 
operator  thinks  necessary ;  but,*;  considering  that  at  each  operation  nearly 
every  particle  of  solution  is  squeezed  from  the  prints,  I  should  imagine 
five  or  six  times  to  be  ample,  and  calculated  to  free  them  more  entirely 
from  hyposulphite  of  soda  than  any  amount  of  washing  by  any  of  the 
ordinary  means. 

I  send  you  some  prints  “washed”  (time  occupied,  half-an-hour)  by 
this  process,  if  you  should  feel  disposed  to  test  the  fact  of  their  being 
“  free  from  hyposulphites.” — lam,  yours,  &c.,  EDM.  LEACHMAN. 

P.  S. — After  passing  a  batch  of  prints  between  the  rollers,  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  wipe  the  rollers  dry  before  doing  so  again. 

[The  plan  adopted  by  this  correspondent  originated  with  our  esteemed 
Philadelphia  correspondent,  Mr.  Coleman  Sellers,  and  it  is  no  doubt  a 
good  one  if  applied  intelligently ;  but  it  is  not  so  efficacious  as  that  intro¬ 
duced  by  Mr.  Hanbury,  whose  apparatus  is  now  as  simple  as  it  is  effective, 
and  with  which  the  labour  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Knowing  that  Mr. 
Hanbury  had  tested  the  work  of  his  excellent  apparatus  by  means  of  the 
beautifully  exact  method  suggested  by  our  valued  contributor,  Mr.  E.  J. 
Reynolds,  we  requested  the  former  to  examine  Mr.  Leachman’s  proofs  in 
exactly  the  same  manner  as  he  had  done  his  own.  He  kindly  acceded  to 
this  request,  and  the  following  is  his  reply : — Ed.] 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  have  examined  two  of  the  pictures  you  sent  to  me  on  the  15th. 
They  afford  abundant  evidence  of  the  presence  of  some  soluble  compound 
of  sulphur,  as  you  will  see  by  the  enclosed  slips  of  “lead  paper”  which 
were  used  in  the  experiment. 

The  plan  adopted  was  this  The  two  pictures,  measuring  together  six 
inches  by  three,  or  eighteen  square  inches,  were  put  into  a  clean  one- 
ounce  vial,  and  allowed  to  macerate  in  distilled  water  for  two  days  and 
a-half.  A  fragment  of  pure  zinc  with  half-an-ounce  of  distilled  water 
and  five  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  -were  placed  in  a  one-ounce  vial,  and 
a  strip  of  lead  paper  inserted  with  the  cork.  At  the  end  of  two  hours  the 
paper,  being  unaffected,  was  removed.  The  materials  being  thus  tested, 
the  fluid  was  poured  away  and  replaced  by  half-an-ounce  of  the  water  in 
which  the  pictures  had  macerated,  five  drops  of  acid  were  added,  and 
another  strip  of  lead  paper  inserted.  After  an  hour  had  elapsed  the  paper 
was  considerably  discoloured,  and  at  the  end  of  two  hours  it  had  become 
dark  brown.  At  the  end  of  twenty  hours  the  action  had  become  very 
strong.  I  enclose  the  two  pictures  not  used  in  the  experiment,  and  re¬ 
main,  yours,  &c.,  CORNELIUS  HANBURY,  Jun. 

February  19  th,  1864. 

P.  S. — To  render  the  experiment  quite  conclusive,  a  print  which  has 
not  been  in  a  hyposulphite  of  soda  bath  at  all  ought  to  be  similarly  tested. 
In  my  own  experiments  I  did  this,  and  found  no  evidence  of  sulphur. 

[Tho  specimens  of  “  lead  paper”  used  in  the  experiments  we  forward  to 
Mr.  Leachman.  The  fact  is  more  time  is  required  for  diffusion  of  the  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda  than  was  allowed  by  Mr.  Leachman. — Ed.] 


GLASS  ROOMS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — It  was  with  great  interest  that  I  read  your  article  on  glass  rooms 
in  the  last  Journal,  as  for  some  time  past  I  have  devoted  much  pains  and 
labour  to  this  necessary  (and  so  far  neglected)  department  of  photo¬ 
graphic  portraiture. 

Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  the  good  mention  of  my  name  in  your 
article,  and  to  refer  you  to  my  paper,  read  before  the  Manchester  Photo¬ 


graphic  Society  in  August,  1861,  wherein  I  described  my  patont  blinds 
and  at  which  timo  I  also  exhibited  models. 

The  plan  you  now  mention  is  mino  in  principle,  but  differing  in  detail, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  only  part  of  my  system. 

I  hope  you  will  pardon  my  trespassing  on  your  valuable  space  in  reply, 
ing  to  an  article  which,  though  not  tho  full  embodiment  of  my  plan,  still 
contains  some  of  its  principle  of  originality,  and  which  I  claim  to  be  my 
own.— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  L.  McLACIILAN. 

Stamp  Office  Buildings ,  9,  Cross  Street, 

Manchester,  Feb.  20,  1861. 

[The  mention  of  Mr.  McLachlan’s  namo  on  our  part  is  sufficient  ovi- 
dence  that  we  had  no  intention  of  ignoring  his  claims,  though  we  do  not 
recollect  exactly  what  they  are. — Ed.] 


TENANT-RIGHT. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — “A  Subscriber”  (in  your  last  issue)  inquires  whether  “a  photo¬ 
grapher  has  a  right  to  remove  a  glass  house  built  solely  for  his  business 
purposes,  having  no  agreement  with  his  landlord  ?” 

The  question  rests  entirely  on  the  fact  of  its  having  been  put  up  for 
“business”  purposes,  as  in  that  case  the  Act  of  Parliament  expressly 
permits  a  tenant  to  remove  a  fixture  or  building  of  any  kind  whatsoever, 
provided  always  that  the  tenant,  in  so  removing  the  glass  house  or  other 
fixture,  restores  the  roof,  or  whatever  other  place  to  which  it  may  have  been 
affixed,  to  precisely  the  condition  it  was  in  before  such  glass  house  or 
fixture  was  set  up. 

A  few  years  back  a  relative  of  mine  was  so  uncomfortably  located  in 
what  would  otherwise  have  been  most  eligible  premises  that  further  stay 
was  impossible,  as  the  worse  half  of  the  landlord  had  rendered  the  place 
too  hot  for  any  decent  individual  to  remain  in ;  so  she  defied  any  one  to 
remove  the  skylight  and  other  plant  connected  with  the  business,'  hoping 
that  by  driving  out  a  respectable  tenant,  who  had  been  at  the  expense  of 
fitting  up  the  place,  to  secure  it  for  a  less  scrupulous  inmato. 

As  the  relative  and  next  friend,  I  was  applied  to  for  advice  and  assist¬ 
ance.  At  once  I  sent  a  builder,  as  the  term  of  notice  had  nearly  expired 
to  take  out  the  skylight  sashes  and  closets. 

The  builder  soon  came  back  to  say  that  he  was  warned  by  the  “  fury  ” 
to  proceed  no  further,  or  it  would  be  at  his  peril.  “Nevertheless,”  said 
he,  “  I  have  such  confidence  that  you  would  give  no  orders  that  you  are 
not  sure  about,  I  will  pull  the  whole  house  down  if  you  bid  me.”  “  Pro¬ 
ceed  without  delay,”  was  my  reply.  He  did,  and  was  given  into  custody  ; 
but  of  course  the  policeman  could  not  hold  him. 

Within  an  hour  came  a  lawyer’s  letter,  giving  me  notice  of  action  if  I 
did  not  desist.  Letter  in  hand,  I  walked  into  the  office  of  the  solicitor, 
and  said — “  Mr.  S.,  you  know  the  law  better  than  I,  and  you  are  of  courso 
aware  I  have  an  undoubted  right  to  remove  business  fixtures.”  “You 
are  quite  right,  sir ;  but  when  an  angry  client  comes  to  me,  I  must  do 
something  to  pacify  her.  If  I  could  have  frightened  you  from  your 
purpose  it  would  have  satisfied  her  ;  but  I  perceive  you  know  too  much. 
Good  morning.”  And  so  that  portion  of  the  matter  ended;  but,  as  an 
adverse  party  was  to  be  appeased,  the  roof  had  to  be  replaced  in  such 
perfect  order,  and  with  such  expensive  materials,  that  after  all  it  was  a 
question  whether  it  would  not  have  been  cheaper  to  let  the  glass  house 
remain  where  it  was,  and  erect  a  new  one  in  the  premises  to  which  tho 
business  was  removed. 

This  may  be  a  lesson  to  “A  Subscriber.” — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Feb.  19 thy  1864.  C.  COREY. 


NITRATE  OF  SODA  IN  THE  PRINTING  BATH. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Of  course  after  your  so  strongly  advising  me  not  to  try  any  ex¬ 
periments  with  the  nitrate  of  soda  I  did  not  do  so.  In  reply  to  your 
correspondent,  “  Publicolo,”  I  must  say  that  his  experiment  which  he 
recommends  me  to  try  only  goes  to  prove  that  nitrate  of  soda  is  heavier 
than  chloride  of  sodium,  and  not,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  that  it  is  of  any 
use  in  the  printing  bath ;  but  in  your  arguments  against  its  use  you  say 
that  having  mixed  nitrate  of  soda  and  nitrate  of  silver  in  solution  to¬ 
gether,  and  having  exposed  them  to  the  light,  they  become  heavier  than 
when  not  so  exposed.  Now,  I  should  like  very  much  to  know  the 
chemical  change  which  takes  place,  and,  hoping  you  will  kindly  answer 
me  in  your  next,  and  also  that  I  have  not  exceeded  your  limits  of  space 
— -I  am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  A.  L. 

Bath,  Feb.  1 5th,  1864. 

[Our  correspondent  appears  to  have  misunderstood  both  “  Publicolo [s” 
assertion  and  our  argument.  The  former  asserts  that  a  definite  quantity 
of  chloride  of  sodium  added  to  a  definite  but  excessive  quantity  of 
nitrate  of  silver  in  a  given  quantity  of  water  produces  a  certain  amount 
of  deposit  after  exposure  to  light,  and  that  if  a  proportion  of  nitrate  of 
soda  be  added  to  like  quantities  of  the  before-named  ingredients  and  ex¬ 
posed  to  light,  in  the  latter  case  “  Publicolo  ”  declares  that  the  amount 
of  deposit  is  greater  in  quantity  and  weight  than  in  the  former,  meaning 
thereby  to  infer  that  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  the  printing-bath 
is  of  some  use  in  causing  the  reduction  of.  a  larger  quantity  of  colouring 
matter  in  a  print  excited  on  such  a  sensitising  bath. 
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Our  argument  is,  that  at  best  the  nitrate  of  soda  is  simply  inert  in 
the  surrounding  circumstances  supposed.  We  do  not  say  that  a  mixture 
of  nitrate  of  silver  and  nitrate  of  soda  becomes  heavier  after  exposure  to 
light,  nor  do  we  admit  as  true  that  a  heavier  deposit  is  formed  than  with¬ 
out  the  presence  of  nitrate  of  soda ;  but  we  assume  for  the  purpose  of 
argument  that  “  Publicolo’s  ”  statement  to  this  effect  is  true,  and  then 
show  that  even  if  true  it  has  no  bearing  upon  our  previous  answer  to 
you. — Ed.]  _ 

TRANSPARENCIES. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir,, — I  am  copying  stereoscopic  negatives  for  transparencies  on  glass 
bv  the  ordinary  wet  positive  process  (in  a  camera  made  for  the  purpose), 
developing  with  protosulphate  of  iron  ten  grains,  glacial  acetic  acid 
twenty-four  minims.  Could  you  give  me  a  formula  by  which  I  could 
obtain  better  and  richer  tones  than  by  the  above  ? — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

R.  R.  W. 

[Decidedly  we  can.  Make  a  solution  of  honey  and  distilled  water, 

1  filter  (the  proportions  are  not  material),  and  add  about  one-third  of  the 
above  to  your  present  developer ;  you  will  find  a  warm  brown  tone  pro¬ 
duced.  Again :  develope  with  pyrogallic  acid  two  grains,  tannin  one 
grain,  citric  acid  one  to  two  grains,  according  to  temperature,  and  a  red¬ 
dish  purple  tone  will  result.  In  either  case  you  must  fix  with  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda,  as  cyanide  of  potassium  reduces  the  intensity  very 
materially. — Ed.]  _ 


MOUNTING  PROOFS,  &c. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  am  a  recent  dabbler  in  photography,  self  taught,  and  (entirely 
owing  to  the  assistance  of  your  excellent  Journal)  I  have  attained  a  (to 
myself  at  least)  most  satisfactory  proficiency  in  taking  negatives  and 
printing  and  toning  positives.  But  I  am  most  vexed  to  find  my  best 
proofs  spoiled  in  the  mounting ,  looking  ragged,  unevenly  cut,  blistery, 
and  dull  as  compared  with  the  highly-finished  prints  of  the  shops.  I  get 
little  or  no  information  on  this  most  vital  point  from  the  handbooks,  and 
a  little  practical  information  on  this  matter  would,  I  am  sure,  be  of  great 
benefit  to  many  amateurs. 

My  inquiries  relate  especially  to  stereographs,  where  so  much  depends 
on  the  proper  finishing ;  but  I  also  take  7i  by  -3  inch  pictures. 

(1)  What  is  the  best  way  of  cutting  them  P 

(2)  How  should  they  be  mounted  so  as  to  exclude  blisters  ?■ 

(3)  Is  it  desirable  to  purchase  a  rolling  machine  (about  the  details  of 
which  I  can  gain  no  information  except  in  the  advertising  columns)  for 
my  stereographs  and  5  by  7\  inch  landscapes  ?  or  will  the  hot-presser  do 
the  work  as  well  ? 

Answers  to  these  questions,  and  any  further  hints  on  the  subject,  will 
greatly  oblige, — Yours,  &c.,  A.  J. 

P.S. — It  has  struck  me  that  when  prints  are  to  be  set  in  glass  for 
hanging  up,  trouble  and  expense  might  be  saved  by  fixing  the  print  at 
once  to  the  glass  with  some  transparent  gum,  and  then  backing  up  with 
tinted  paper  and  varnishing  the  back.  Frames  might  thus  be  dispensed 
with — an  important  saving  where  one  wishes  to  possess  a  gallery  of  one’s 
own  numerous  productions.  Can  you  recommend  a  transparent  gum  for 
the  purpose  ? 

[1.  Place  the  prints  to  be  cut  upon  a  flat  and  perfectly  smooth  piece  of 
plate  glass,  and  cover  them  with  a  glass  guide,  cut,  ground,  and  polished 
on  the  edges,  and  of  the  shape  and  size  desired.  (These  glass  guides  are 
to  be  purchased  of  the  dealers  in  apparatus.)  Then  with  a  sharp  knife 
cut  round  the  edges  of  the  guide  and  the  cut  will  be  perfectly  clean  and 
smooth,  and  you  can  see  exactly  whero  you  desire  to  cut.  2.  The  best 
method  of  mounting  is  with  pure  Scotch  glue,  as  described  in  an  article 
at  page  179  of  our  last  volume.  3.  A  rolling  machine  is  very  desirable 
to  give  finish  to  the  mounted  proofs.  The  hot-presser  can  do  the  work 
well  enough,  but  if  you  have  much  to  do  you  will  find  a  rolling  press  very 
convenient.  We  do  not  think  the  plan  proposed  in  your  postscript  a 
good  one,  nor  can  we  suggest  any  gum  suited  to  the  purpose,  except  per¬ 
haps  gum  tragacanth,  which  is  not  agreeable  to  use,  being  rather  slimy 
and  messy. — Ed.] 


PHOTO-MICROGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  have  a  Ross’s  compound  microscope,  and  wish  to  take  enlarged 
photographs  of  insects,  fungi,  &c.,  with  it.  Can  you  recommend  me  a 
work  containing  instructions  on  this  head  ?  I  have  looked  over  your 
back  numbers  for  three  years,  and  cannot  find  anything  on  this  point. 
It  seems  to  me,  from  experiments  I  have  made,  that  if  the  object  is  placed 
under  a  thin  glass  the  glass  itself  will  prevent  the  greatest  amount  of 
sharpness  being  obtained,  and  I  can  hit  on  no  other  method  of  photo¬ 
graphing  the  objects  :  of  course  live  objects  must  be  enclosed  in  a  cage. 
I  remember  some  years  ago  seeing  some  wonderful  enlargements  of  the 
late  Mr.  Hewlett.  You,  as  a  well-known  authority  on  the  microscope, 
will  probably  be  able  to  assist  me  in  the  next  Journal. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

MICRO-PHOTO. 

[Your  search  cannot  have  been  very  well  conducted,  for  in  Yol.  IX., 


for  1862,  there  are  no  fewer  than  four  rather  elaborate  articles  on  the 
subject  by  as  many  different  authors,  viz.,  Parry,  Neyt,  Bockett,  and 
Maddox,  which  you  will  find  at  pages  63,  127,  162,  and  362  respectively ; 
and  in  the  previous  volume  (VIII.,  for  1861),  page  378,  is  another  article 
on  the  same  subject  by  Professor  0.  N.  Rood.  In  Yol.  VI.,  for  1859, 
page  31,  another  article  by  the  late  Mr.  M.  S.  Legg,  also  on  photo-micro¬ 
graphy,  is  given.  Of  these  six  gentlemen,  four  of  them  sent  us  speci¬ 
mens  of  their  work  in  this  direction,  which  testify  to  the  excellence  of 
their  respective  methods  of  operating,  those  of  Dr.  Maddox  being  un¬ 
surpassed  and  exquisitely  beautiful ;  those  of  Professor  Rood  are  also 
very  good.  The  thin  glass  covering  is  not  objectionable,  because  micro¬ 
scopic  objectives  are  constructed  specially  with  a  view  to  performing 
through  a  thin  glass  cover,  while  the  higher  powers  have  an  adjustment 
to  adapt  them  for  varying  thicknesses  of  glass  through  which  the  objects 
are  viewed. — Ed.] 

STRONG  ALCOHOL. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  cannot  obtain  alcohol  here  of  sufficient  strength  to  make  collo¬ 
dion  that  will  not  crape.  That  which  I  get  is  stated  by  the  sellers  to  be 
sixty-five  per  cent,  over-proof ;  but  upon  testing  I  never  find  it  to  be 
more  than  sixty-one. 

This  I  have  re-clistilled,  but  the  result  has  onfy  been  one  per  cent,  or 
so  stronger. 

I  am  therefore  under  the  necessity  of  troubling  you  to  acquaint  me,  in 
your  first  convenient  issue,  what  you  consider  the  best  and  easiest 
method  of  obtaining  the  purest  spirit. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Glasgow,  Feb.  15th,  1864.  H.  R. 

[Place  about  a  pound  of  carbonate  of  potash — made  previously  perfectly 
dry  upon  a  hot  metal  plate— -into  a  stoppered  bottle,  and  add  thei’eto  a 
gallon  of  alcohol  to  be  strengthened,  shaking  it  up  frequently,  and  allow* 
ing  it  to  settle  for  two  or  three  days  ;  then  distil  off  by  aid  of  a  water 
bath.  Powdered  quicklime  may  be  substituted  for  carbonate  of  potash, 
and  the  same  treatment  pursued.  The  strength  of  alcohol  may  also  be 
to  some  extent  increased  by  putting  it  into  a  common  bladder,  and 
suspending  it  in  a  draft  of  air.  The  water  exudes  in  drops,  and  is  removed 
by  evaporation,  while  the  alcohol  is  retained. — Ed.] 


MR.  SAYCE’S  FORMULA. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  do  not  quite  understand  the  mode  of  developing  with  carbonate 
of  soda  or  ammonia  as  recommended  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Sayce  in  the  1st  Feb¬ 
ruary  number  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography. 

1.  Is  the  carbonate  of  soda  to  be  applied  in  solution  to  the  plate  first, 
and  then  the  pyrogallic  acid  solution  used  after  ?  or  is  the  soda  to  be 
mixed  with  the  pyrogallic  acid  ? 

2.  Do  you  consider  bromised  collodion  much  better  than  good  bromo- 
iodised  for  tannin  plates  ? 

3.  Would  bromide  of  potassium  do  to  wash  tannin  plates  with,  to  get 
rid  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  after  sensitising,  when  hrovao-iodised  collodion 
is  used  ?  or  should  it  be  a  mixture  of  bromide  and  iodide  of  potassium  ? 
and  if  so,  what  proportion  ? 

I  will  take  this  opportunity  of  offering  you  my  best  thanks  for  the 
trouble  you  have  taken  to  set  me  right  in  all  the  various  little  difficulties 
that  have  arisen,  and  for  the  kindness  with  which  you  have  uniformly 
replied  to  all  my  somewhat  troublesome  and,  perhaps,  foolish  questions. 

With  best  wishes  for  yourself  and  the  Journal  you  edit — I  am,  yours, 
&c. 

liefer,  Feb.  18,  1864.  W.  S. 

[1.  The  carbonate  of  soda  should  be  mixed  with  pyrogallic  acid  and 
distilled  water,  we  presume,  as  that  is  the  way  that  Major  Russell  directs 
the  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  to  be  employed — say  one  grain  of  pyro- 
gallic  acid  to  two  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  an  ounce  of  water.  This  must 
be  thoroughly  removed  before  using  pyrogallic  acid  with  acetic  or  citric 
acid  and  nitrate  of  silver  for  intensifying. 

2.  We  have  not  tried  bromised  collodion  ;  but  most  photographers  do 
not  endorse  Major  Russell’s  preference  on  that  point. 

3.  Bromide  of  potassium  alone. 

4.  You  arc  most  welcome  to  the  assistance  we  have  been  able  to  afford : 
duty  and  inclination  go  hand  in  hand  in  this  matter.  Your  questions  aro 
anything  but  foolish,  and  we  thank  you  heartily  for  vour  good  wishes. — 
Ed.] 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

F.  B. — Received. 

Charles. — Received,  and  note  made  accordingly. 

James  Lowel. — Received :  thanks  for  good  wishes. 

J.  Werge. — Received  :  will  be  attended  to  in  due  course. 

Bernard  in  our  next.  Too  late  for  reply  in  this  number. 

Jas.  Notley. — See  our  reply  to  “  Publicolo,”  in  our  last  issue. 

R.  Quin. — We  cannot  advise  you  to  proceed  in  the  manner  proposed. 

Mad  Tom. — We  will  communicate  your  wish  to  the  gentleman  indicated. 
Reviews.— Several  in  hand;  amongst  them  “The  Silver  Sunbeam,”  and 
“  Fancies  of  the  Photograph. ’’ 
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Rob. — Take  No.  5  lens  ;  collodion  No.  7  or  8.  Though  we  believe  all  you 
name  of  the  latter  are  good,  those  we  have  indicated  we  know  to  be  so.  The 
developer  will  do  very  well  as  you  quote  it,  but  in  very  warm  weather  you  will 
most  likely  requii'e  more  acetic  acid. 

Misadventure. — We  fear  that  a  sheet  of  our  replies  to  correspondents  has 
miscarried  on  its  way  to  the  printer.  If  any  correspondents  appear  to  be  neg¬ 
lected  in  consequence  they  will  understand  the  reason,  and  we  request  their 
indulgence  for  the  delay  occasioned. 

J.  R.  P. — We  have  gone  beyond  our  usual  routine  in  your  case.  The 
sketch  forwarded  will  in  your  position  avoid  the  direct  sunshine,  which  would 
sometimes  be  an  annoyance  to  you  if  the  studio  were  constructed  on  your 
own  plan.  The  Publisher  will  attend  to  anything  in  his  department. 

Suspected  Varnish. — We  are  rather  inclined  to  suspect  the  particular 
sample  of  collodion  that  you  are  using.  The  film  appears  to  us  of  a  horny 
and  contractile  character.  However,  try  flooding  it  on  the  albumen  after  final 
washing  and  before  drying  An  after-varnish  will  then  make  all  sure. 

R.  F. — We  prefer,  for  plain  paper  printing,  an  English-made  paper,  pro¬ 
duced  by  Hollingworth.  It  is  of  smooth  texture,  substantial,  and  bears  the 
washings  required  much  better  than  the  foreign-sized  paper,  as  the  starch  in 
the  latter  is  very  soon  dissolved  out  when  exposed  to  warm  water  or  alkalies  or 
acetic  acid. 

R.  G. — You  do  not  state  what  kind  of  objects  you  desire  to  mount.  You 
had  better  consult  Quekett’s  manual.  You  will  find  you  need  considerable 
practice  before  you  are  able  to  mount  objects  well  in  balsam.  No  doubt  either 
Mr.  Ross  or  Messrs.  Smith,  Beck,  and  Beck  would  construct  you  a  lens  such 
as  you  desire. 

J.  H.  P. — In  our  last  we  replied  to  your  inquiry  about  the  publication  of 
Indian  stereographs  that  we  knew  of  none  already  published  except  those  of 
Captain  A.  N.  Scott.  We  have  since  been  informed  by  Mr.  Warner,  of  Ross, 
Herefordshire,  that  he  is  about  issuing  proofs  from  a  set  of  three  hundred 
negatives,  illustrating  the  trades  and  country  of  India,  the  negatives  having 
been  taken  by  Captain  E.  Impey,  Military  Secretary  to  Sir  John  Lawrence, 
the  Governor  General. 

T.  Short. — The  “tubes”  about  which  you  inquire  mean  “lenses.”  It  is 
the  American  designation  for  double  combination  ones,  if  not  for  all.  We  are 
not  prepared  to  contend  that  the  English  designation  “lens,”  when  a  set  of 
lenses  in  a  permanent  mounting  is  intended,  is  absolutely  correct ;  but  cer¬ 
tainly  the  tube  in  which  they  are  mounted  is  of  less  importance  than  the  lenses, 
so  that  our  word  is  better  than  that  of  our  transatlantic  friends.  Perhaps 
“  objective  ”  is  better  than  either. 

Philo  Photo. — It  is  very  difficult  to  eliminate  acetic  acid  from  a  nitrate  of 
silver  bath  when  once  introduced ;  and  if  you  are  no  chemist,  as  you  state,  it 
would  be  waste  of  time  and  materials  for  you  to  attempt  it.  If  you  want  to 
use  a  bath  with  nitric  acid  you  had  better  make  a  new  one,  and  keep  what  you 
have  for  the  same  purpose  as  at  present.  The  reason  why  acetic  acid  is 
avoided  for  bromo-iodised  collodion  and  iron-salt  developer  is  because  organic 
matter  is  usually  a  retarder  of  rapidity  of  exposure ;  but  for  negatives  with 
ordinary  exposure  you  may  use  your  present  bath  without  disadvantage. 

J.  B.  L. — No.  2  is  very  good  at  the  price,  but  there  is  a  decided  advantage 
in  having  No.  4,  as  regards  rapidity  and  sharpness.  Depth  of  focus  is  all 
nonsense.  It  is  incompatible  with  excessive  rapidity ;  and  if  attained  by 
allowing  an  excess  of  positive  spherical  aberration  to  remain  uncorrected, 
definition  is  sacrificed  as  well  as  rapidity  of  action.  No.  1  and  No.  4  we  prefer 
to  No.  5 ;  but  these  are  all  decidedly  superior  to  the  others.  The  deposit 
arises  from  slight  excess  of  alkalinity.  Add  one  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid 
and  the  deposit  will  be  redissolved.  See  reply  to  “  A  Lady  Photographer.” 

W.  H.  E. — Received  as  we  were  “at press”  with  our  last.  Of  course  you 
are  aware  that  a  rigid  camera  with  sliding  body  to  lengthen  it  is  frequently 
used.  The  bellows  arrangement  we  particularly  dislike,  as  being  clumsy  and 
not  portable,  as  it  is  generally  alleged  to  be ;  we  mean  that  it  is  at  least  as 
heavy  as  a  rigid  sliding-body  camera  of  the  same  size  (generally  heavier,  be¬ 
cause  to  ensure  rigidity  the  wooden  parts  are  made  much  thicker),  and,  when 
opened  out  for  use,  it  is  most  inconvenient  to  carry  about.  Thin  leather,  or 
American  leather  cloth,  will  do  to  cover  the  cardboard  part  of  the  “  bellows.” 
Thanks  for  your  good  wishes. 

Sambo. — 1.  First  touch  the  stains  with  tincture  of  iodine,  then  a  strong 
solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  will  remove  them.  —  2.  See  notice  in  our  last 
issue.— 3.  Many  opinions  are  given  on  the  subject,  but  not  one  in  ten  is  worth 
anything,  because  those  who  give  them  are  not  sufficiently  instructed  to  judge 
of  the  matter ;  and  to  one  who  is  competent  the  incompetency  of  the  unlearned 
ones  is  abundantly  apparent,  but  not  so  to  one  another.  For  instance,  fifty 
non-professionals  expressing  as  many  opinions  upon  a  complicated  case  of 
disease  would  readily  be  overruled  by  that  of  one  skilful  medical  practitioner. 

“  We  speak  that  we  do  know,  and  testify  that  we  have  seen.”  Verb.  sap. 

E.  L. — Although  your  sulphuric  acid  was  stronger  than  required  by  the 
formula,  the  nitric  acid  was  weaker;  hence  it  contained  more  than  its  due  pro¬ 
portion  of  water.  Your  error  was  in  adding  more  water  than  directed,  the  office 
of  the  sulphuric  acid  being  to  abstract  water,  and,  secondarily,  to  elevate  the 
temperature.  Tiy  again,  omitting  the  extra  two  drachms  of  water,  and  if  the 
cotton  dissolves  reduce  the  amount  of  water  added  still  further.  Your  letter 
contained  neither  print  nor  sample  of  pyrogallic  acid  alluded  to.  A  lens  for 
“  general  purposes,  views,  &c.,”  is  too  indefinite  for  us  to  advise  you  upon. 
No  lens  is  good  for  everything,  and  “ general  purposes  ”  and  “etcetera”  are 
very  vague  terms. 

Young  Amateur. — 1.  If  you  had  quoted  the  page  as  well  as  the  number 
of  the  Journal  we  could  have  referred  to  it  readily ;  but  we  cannot  find  the 
notice  to  which  you  allude.  We  cannot,  however,  give  prices  of  articles 
noticed — that  is  no  business  of  ours.  2.  The  preceding  reply  will  explain  our 
difficulty  in  answering  this  question.  We  make  a  guess  that  you  may  allude 
to  Marion’s  preservative  case  ;  if  so,  it  can  be  procured  at  their  establishment 
in  Regent  Street,  London.  3.  To  copy  photographs  you  must  have  them  well 
rolled,  place  them  in  front  of  your  camera,  in  a  good  light,  and  take  a  negative 
on  glass,  from  which  you  print  in  the  ordinary  way  ;  but  the  copy  is  never  so 
good  as  the  original. 

J.  M. — Stereographs  3,  1,  2,  7 — others  anyhow.  Cartes  1,  3.  2,  4,  7 — others 
nowhere.  Mr.  Ross  is  the  proprietor  of  the  patent  and,  we  believe,  only  manu¬ 


facturer  of  panoramic  lenses  ;  if  any  one  else  makes  them,  an  infringement  of  the 
patent  is  committed.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  firm  indicated  by  you  would 
be  guilty  of  such  conduct,  as  it  is  a  highly  respectable  one.  For  architectural 
scenes  and  copying  a  triplet  lens  will  answer  the  best  of  those  about  which 
you  inquire.  W  e  do  not  know  the  dealer  you  name.  We  are  pleased  to  find 
you  have  experienced  so  much  advantage  from  the  article  in  our  columns,  and 
trust  ill  health  will  not  again  interfere  with  your  photographic  pursuits 
You.  never  Ccin  li&vc  &  lens  capable  of  acting’  too  vapidly . 

A  fjADY  Photographer. —  Ihe  deposit  you  enclose  is  peroxide  of  gold 
tY-  tj{l?es,  ir°n  and  copper.  You  added  too  much  bicarbonate  of  soda’ 
It  is  advisable,  when  your  hydrochloric  acid  is  impure,  not  to  neutralise  com¬ 
pletely  the  excess  of  acid  used  in  dissolving  the  gold  but  to  stop  short  of  that 
’  an<a  then  no  subsequent  addition  of  acid  will  be  required.  Chloride  of 
gold  wnen  very  acid  will  perform  its  duty  in  the  toning  bath  quite  as  effectually 
as  the  neutral  salt,  provided  there  be  sufficient  alkali  or  alkaline  salt  produced 
by  combination  with  a  weak  acid  added  to  the  bath  to  neutralise  the  excess, 
kour  piecipitate  need  not  be  wasted;  it  will  dissolve  completely  in  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  only  with  the  aid  of  a  little  heat,  forming  again  chloride  of  gold 
•  ;; -~We  have  so  many  specimens  of  card  portraits  that,  unless  the  name 

is  on  them  we  are  not  always  sure  from  whom  they  come  after  we  have  once 
done  with  them,  so  that  we  may  in  our  present  remarks  possibly  not  have  got 
hold  of  the  right  ones,  though  we  believe  we  have.  A  gentleman  standing  by 
a  chair  near  a  window  is  lighted  from  the  side  away  from  the  window.  A  dark 
lady  with  prominent  brow,  and  wearing  a  light  checked  dress,  looks  like  a 
mulatto  :  light  too  much  from  the  top,  and  not  oblique  enough ;  also  under- 
exposed :  figure  looks  as  if  inlayed  with  reference  to  the  background.  Gene¬ 
rally  the  backgrounds  are  too  near  the  models.  The  “  inlaying  ”  defect  spoils 
tfie  picture  of  the  gentleman  with  hat  in  hand,  which  is  otherwise  well  lighted 
Considering  your  very  short  practice,  you  are  doing  wonders. 
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Subscriptions  already  acknow¬ 
ledged . . . £278  12  2 

Collected  by  Mr.  E.  Brace, 

Glasgow — 

John  Stuart  .  2  2  0 

J ames  Bowman  .  2  2  0 

A  Glasgow  Photographer  2  :0 

John  Spencer  .  2  2  0 

E.  Brace .  l  l  o 

John  Kibble .  l  l  0 

A.  Robertson  .  l  l  o 

Messrs.  White  Brothers  110 
A  Lover  of  the  Art ....  1  1  0 

J.  Douglas .  l  l  o 

James  Robertson  ....  0  10  0 

J.  M .  0  10  0 

W.  Church,  Jun .  0  10  0 

Peter  Kennedy  .  0  5  6 

Douglas  Hardie  .  0  5  6 

W.  Dickson  .  0  6  0 

-  17  0  0 

J.  P.  Gassiot,  F.R.S .  5  5  0 

A  Friend .  5  5  0 

C.  Woodward,  Esq.,  F.R.S .  5  5  0 

A  few  Bradford  Amateurs .  1  15  0 

T.  Le  Beau,  London .  1  l  0 

J.  Sander,  London  .  i  \  o 

W.  Jeffreys,  London  .  l  l  o 

M.  Guttinberg,  Stockton-on-Tees  1  l  o 


Carried  forward . £317  6  2 


Brought  forward . £317  6  2 

M.  I.  B .  i  i  o 

H.  Bath,  Swansea .  1  1  0 

T.  Perry,  Sheffield .  1  1  0 

T.  Hearn,  London .  110 

C.  H.  Elt,  London .  110 

Joseph  Causton,  London .  1  1  0 

J.  Pouncy .  l  i  o 

F.  Sutton,  Norwich .  1  0  0 

J.  S.  Dismore .  0  10  6 
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EXAMINATION  OF  MR.  SWAN’S  CARBON  PRINTS. 
Carbon  printing  has  long  been  the  supposed  panacea  for  aH  the  evils 
to  which  paper  photographs  are  heirs.  It  lias  been  the  ardently- 
desired  goal  to  which  photographic  printers  have  turned  their  atten¬ 
tion  ;  and  its  attainment  has  been  regarded  as  of  such  vast  importance 
that  a  handsome  money  prize  has  been  offered  by  a  French  Duke, 
through  the  agency  of  the  French  Photographic  Society,  for  the  best 
solution  of  the  problem.  That  the  offer  of  the  prize  above  mentioned 
has  stimulated  the  exertions  of  photographic  experimentalists  we  ap¬ 
prehend  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  it  is  both  amusing  and  instructive 
to  glance  at  the  various  channels  through  which  the  end  in  view  has 
been  sought.  Photolithography,  photozincography,  photo -engraving, 
&c.,  have  each  had  their  turn,  besides  photography  in  carbon  direct 
and  by  transfer.  Then  came  Mr.  Pouncy’s  printing-ink  photographs ; 
but,  to  crown  aH,  the  carbon  photographs  of  Mr.  Swan,  of  Newcastle, 
have,  so  far  as  appearances  go,  surpassed  all  others. 

The  weak  point  in  all  the  photolithographic  processes  and  their 
congeners  has  been  the  absence  of  proper  gradation  of  tones  between 
black  and  white,  true  half-tone  having  been  invariably  more  or  less 
deficient ;  and  it  is  not  at  aH  difficult  on  reflection  to  decide  why  this 
should  be  so.  In  all  ordinary  lithographic  pictures  the  shades  are 
produced  by  black  Hues  or  dots  of  some  land  in  greater  or  less 
proximity,  according  to  the  intensity  required.  A  silver-printed 
photograph,  on  the  contrary,  is  shaded  by  means  of  a  kind  of  stain 
of  varying  intensity  upon  the  organic  solution,  in  proportion  to  the 
influence  exerted  by  the  chemical  rays  upon  the  sensitive  medium,  so 
that  no  Hiies  or  dots  whatever  are  perceptible  under  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  magnifying  power — a  fact  we  have  verified  by  actual 
inspection.  But  carbon,  even  when  reduced  to  what  is  termed 
an  impalpable  powder,  displays  a  very  decided  appearance  of 
granulation  when  viewed  by  means  of  a  single  lens — much  more  so 
when  submitted  to  microscopic  examination ;  so  that  even  the  best 
of  the  carbon  prints  have  hitherto  presented  a  coarse-grained,  dirty 
effect,  very  decidedly  inartistic  and  heavy  looking. 

At  recent  meetings  of  the  North  London  and  Central  Photographic 
Societies  specimens  of  Mr.  Pouncy’s  printing-ink  photographs  were 
exhibited,  in  which  the  opprobrium  of  want  of  half-tone  was  cer¬ 
tainly  overcome.  The  colour  was  not  quite  satisfactory,  and  the 
specimens  presented  a  trifling  dinginess  of  aspect  that  a  little  further 
improvement  may  remove,  especiaUy  as  the  inventor  of  the  process 
has  found  that  he  can  reacUly  transfer  the  impression  from  the  semi¬ 
transparent  paper  upon  which  it  is  produced  to  a  sheet  of  cardboard 
or  paper  of  any  degree  of  whiteness,  or  any  tint  of  colour  deemed 
desirable.  We  understand  that  an  appropriate  cement  for  attaching 
the  impression  to  the  white  paper,  by  which  operation  also  it  becomes 
non-revorsed,  is  still  a  desideratum.  It  has  occurred  to  us  that  bleached 
lac,  dissolved  in  a.  solution  of  borax,  might  answer  the  purpose  very 
completely,  as,  after  it  is  once  dry,  such  cement  is  but  little  if  at 
all  affected  by  moisture.  But  great  as  is  the  advance  which  Mr. 
Bouncy  has  undoubtedly  made,  we  question  very  much  whether  Iris 
process  can  ever  be  a  commercially  available  one ;  partly  because  of 
the  expensive  nature  of  the  solvent  employed  (turpentine  or  benzole), 
and  partly  in  consequence  of  the  time  required  for  the  exposure, 
coupled  also  with  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  extent  of  action  attained 
after  a  given  exposure  to  Hght,  as  it  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  bv 
inspection  the  condition  of  the  proof. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  numerous  difficulties  by  which  a 
printing  process  in  carbon  seems  to  be  surrounded,  we  had  almost 
despaired  of  ever  seeing  such  a  process  in  general  use  ;  but  very 
recently  a  process,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Swan,  of  New¬ 
castle-upon-Tyne,  has  been  announced,  and.  at  the  last  meeting  of 
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the  Photographic  Society  (London),  a  few  specimens  obtained 
from  this  gentleman  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Simpson.  Though 
few  in  number,  and  small  in  size,  these  proofs  are  similar  in 
appearance  to  the  best  sHver-printed  specimens;  yet,  for  carbon 
proofs,  are  of  the  most  trying  character,  consisting  of  portraits 
with  abundance  of  half-tone  in  every  variety  of  gradation.  The 
colour  is  also  good,  and  the  amount  of  detail  in  the  shadows  aH  that 
can  be  desired.  The  only  peculiarity  observable  in  the  unmounted 
specimens,  which  look  as  if  executed  upon  albumenised  paper,  is  an 
appearance  of  embossing,  the  Hghts  being  somewhat  in  relief  wlnle 
the  shadows  are  slightly  sunk,  and  on  the  back  of  the  paper  the 
reverse  of  this  effect  is  perceptible.  It  is  possible  that  the  polished 
albumenised  aspect  of  the  paper  may  be  due  to  a  film  of  coUodion ; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  it  may  be  really  albumen.  It 
is  note-worthy,  also,  that  the  intensity  is  less  by  transparence  than 
by  reflection,  showing  that  the  vigour  of  the  impression  is  obtained 
by  a  surface  layer  of  colouring  matter. 

But  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  these  proofs 
is  the  utter  absence  of  any  visible  granulation,  and  the  complete 
resemblance  borne  by  them  to  silver  prints  ;  and  so  pre-eminently  is 
this  the  case  that,  after  the  meeting  at  which  they  were  exhibited, 
doubts  were  pretty  freely  expressed  about  their  being  reaHy  carbon 
pictures  properly  so  called,  several  persons  attributing-  the  colour  to 
a  stain  of  some  kind.  It  occurred  to  us  that  this  question  could  very 
easHy  be  settled  by  means  of  a  microscopic  examination,  and  Mr. 
Simpson  having  volunteered  to  lend  one  of  the  specimens  for 
this  purpose,  we  accepted  the  courtesy,  and  undertook  the  duty.  The 
specimen  entrusted  to  us  is  about  an  inch  and  a-half  square,  about 
one-fourth  of  the  area  being  occupied  by  the  head  of  a  gentleman, 
and  half  of  the  remainder  by  the  chest  and  shoulders.  The  coat  is 
nearly  black,  though  fuU  of  detaH,  while  the  face  is  dehneated  by 
delicate  Hght  shades,  and,  the  head  being  turned  a  Httle  on  one  side, 
a  smaU  speck  of  pure  white  is  seen  where  the  coHar  of  the  shirt  is 
visible.  For  our  purpose  a  better  sample  could  scarcely  have  been 
selected. 

On  placing  the  specimen  under  the  microscope,  furnished  with  an 
objective  of  one  inch  and  a-half  equivalent  focus  and  a  low-power 
eyepiece,  the  first  inconvenience  experienced  was  from  the 
highly-glazed  surface  of  the  proof,  which  reflected  such  a  glare  of 
Hght,  bringing  forward  so  prominently  the  grain  of  the  paper  that  aH 
detaH  connected  with  the  image  was  entirely  swallowed  up  in  the 
latter.  We  saw  at  once  that  our  only  chance  lay  in  arranging  our 
lamp  so  as  to  cast  the  illuminating  rays  at  an  angle  of  incidence 
so  obhque  that  the  surface  reflection  should  be  thrown  alto¬ 
gether  out  of  the  range  of  the  object-glass.  This,  of  course,  in¬ 
volved  the  loss  of  much  Hght,  and  it  was  not  until  we  added  a 
powerful  condenser  that  we  were  enabled  to  proceed  with  the  exami¬ 
nation.  On  focussing  carefuUv  very  minute  particles  of  matter 
scattered  sparingly  over  the  whole  surface  comprised  Hi  the  field  of 
view  became  apparent,  as  if  the  print  were  somewhat  dusty;  but 
after  several  times  passing  the  finger  strongly  over  the  surface  they 
were  still  found  in  statu  quo ,  proving  that  they  were  part  and  parcel 
of  the  impression.  On  causing,  however,  the  print  to  traverse  the  field 
of  view  so  as  to  bring  the  several  parts  under  observation,  it  became 
clearly  evident  that  the  several  shades  of  intensity  were  not  due 
solely,  at  any  rate,  to  these  dark  particles  of  matter.  We  then  doubled 
the  power  of  the  microscope  by  substituting  an  objective  of  two-thirds 
of  an  inch  equivalent  focus.  Under  tins  power  the  particles  before 
mentioned  possessed  no  definable  shape,  appearing  as  mere  points ; 
but  the  colouring  matter  of  the  image,  though  not  even  then  resolvable 
into  dots,  presented  to  our  tolerably-experienced  eye  indications  which 
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led  us  to  believe  that  a  higher  power  than  that  in  use  would  so  resolve 
the  apparent  stain.  Therefore,  on  again  about  doubling  the  power, 
using  an  objective  of  four-tenths  of  an  inch  focus — about  160  diameters 
of  enlargement — the  whole  image  was  found  to  consist  of  almost  in¬ 
conceivably  minute  particles  of  dark-coloured  matter,  very  closely 
associated  in  the  darker  parts,  more  distributed  in  the  less  dark,  and 
still  more  so  in  the  lighter  tones ;  while  on  the  part  representing  the 
shirt  collar,  which  is  of  a  pure  white,  they  were  altogether  absent. 
This  was  to  us  an  exceedingly  satisfactory  result.  The  larger  parti¬ 
cles  (small  though  they  were)  noticed  under  the  lower  powers  are 
evidently  coarser  grains,  not  eliminated,  of  the  same  matter  as  the 
smaller  particles,  or  possibly  agglomerations  of  the  latter.  We  have 
little  doubt,  then,  that  these  prints  are  really  what  they  are  described 
to  be — carbon  proofs ;  but  how  the  carbon  has  been  reduced  to  such 
a  degree  of  fineness  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture,  unless  indeed  it  has 
been  deposited  by  chemical  agency  from  some  compound  containing 
it,  as,  for  instance,  by  means  of  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon 
sugar. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  exposure  required  for  obtaining  the 
impression  is  very  short — only  about  seven  minutes.  If  this  be  true 
it  will  be  an  additional  reason  in  favour  of  this  process,  working  a 
complete  revolution  in  the  practice  of  photographic  printing. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  in  La  Lumiere  for  the  29th  ult.,  M. 
Gaudin  mentions  the  fact  of  a  Swiss  photographer  being  at  present 
in  Paris  who  also  lays  claim  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  perfect  carbon 
process ;  and,  having  secured  from  M.  Poitevin  the  transfer  of  his 
patents  of  1855,  lias  been  negotiating  with  several  of  the  Parisian 
photographers,  some  of  whom  have  taken  out  licenses  to  work  the 
new  process.  M.  Gaudin  adds— “  We  have  seen  some  of  the  carbon 
prints  produced  by  them,  which  are  really  very  pretty:'  After  such 
a  criticism,  we  have  no  fear  that  our  own  countryman  lias  been 
anticipated  by  the  gallant  Swiss. 


A  “SIMPLE  TEST”  TESTED. 


44 Out  of  thine  own  mouth  will  I  judge  thee.” 

In  a  recent  article  on  chloride  of  gold  in  this  Journal  we  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  remark  that  a  “  simple  test”  for  its  purity  recommended  by  a 
writer  in  the  Photographic  News  was  not  to  be  relied  on,  for  reasons 
which  we  thought  unnecessary  to  explain.  We  have  since  then 
been  challenged  in  a  somewhat  peremptory  and  pompous  manner  to 
produce  these  reasons ;  and,  although  we  still  think  it  superfluous, 
because  any  photographer  of  ordinary  intelligence  and  possessed  of 
a  slight  knowledge  of  chemistry  can  easily  understand  the  worthless¬ 
ness  of  the  test  without  explanation,  we  will,  at  the  risk  of  being 
charged  with  publishing  what  almost  everybody  already  knows,  state 
some  of  our  reasons  somewhat  fully  for  the  satisfaction  of  those  who 
may  be  inclined  to  be  misled  by  the  writer  indicated.  But,  in  order 
to  avoid  misapprehension,  we  must  first  give  the  author’s  own  de¬ 
scription  of  his  “simple  test”: — 

“Proceed  as  follows Take  the  doubtful  tube  of  gold— and  all  the  pale 
granular  samples  are  doubtful— and  dissolve  its  contents  in  an  ounce  of  abso¬ 
lute  alcohol.  If  they  dissolve  completely,  it  is  either  pure  chloride  of  gold  or 
the  pure  double  salt.  If  a  white  residue  be  left,  it  is  (at  least  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred)  chloride  of  sodium,  which  is,  of  course,  useless.  If  it  be 
desired  to  ascertain  the  exact  amount  of  adulteration,  first  weigh,  very  care¬ 
fully,  the  tube  and  its  contents.  Then,  after  dissolving  the  chloride  of  gold, 
and  filtering  it  off,  carefully  collect  and  dry  the  filtrate.  This,  together  with 
the  empty  tube,  is  now  again  carefully  weighed,  and  the  difference  between 
this  ana  the  former  weight  gives  the  amount  of  pure  chloride  of  gold  the  tube 
eontained." 

In  the  next  paragraph  the  winter  of  the  preceding  seems  to  be 
more  than  doubtful  of  the  reliability  of  his  own  test,  and  mildly 
refers  to  some  of  the  causes  thereof.  We  are  compelled  to  quote 
again: — 

4  ‘  If  the  alcohol  contained  any  water,  a  little  of  the  chloride  of  sodium  would 
be  dissolved,  and  the  test  as  to  quantity  to  such  extent  vitiated.  This  test  will 
not  distinguish  between  chloride  of  gold  and  the  sodio-chloride  of  gold ;  but 
the  difference  in  the  amount  of  gold  between  the  two,  when  each  is  pure,  is  not 
great,  as  the  latter  can  be  crystallised  without  any  free  acid,  which  is  not  the 
case  with  the  simple  chloride,  and  the  tendency  is  with  the  latter,  even  when 
free  from  adulteration,  to  have  excess  of  moisture  and  free  acid  to  an  extent 
which  reduces  the  proportion  of  gold  quite  to  the  level  of  the  sodio-chloride. 
Tho  practised  eye  will,  moreover,  distinguish  readily  between  the  well-defined 
dry  crystals  of  the  double  salt  and  the  redder  and  more  deliquescent  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  simple  chloride.” 

When  the  author  of  the  “  simple  test  ”  recommends  photographers 
to  use  absolute  alcohol  for  testing  the  purity  of  their  chloride  of  gold, 
is  he  aware  that  absolutely  dehydrated  alcohol  is  not  an  article  of 
commerce?  It  is  occasionally  prepared  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
analytical  chemist,  with  great  difficulty  and  with  many  precautions, 
for  specific  occasions  which  seldom  occur ;  and  When  made  it  can 


hardly  be  kept  in  an  anhydrous  state  after  exposure  to  the  air,  on 
account  of  its  great  affinity  for  water,  which  it  absorbs  greedily  from 
the  atmosphere.  According  to  the  best  authorities  pure  anhydrous 
alcohol  has  a  specific  gravity  of  '7940,  at  60°  Fahrenheit.  That 
which  is  called  “absolute  alcohol”  by  the  manufacturers  and  recti¬ 
fiers,  and  sold  as  such,  varies  in  strength  from  805  to  about  820,  or 
in  other  words,  contains  from  five  to  ten  per  cent,  of  water.  It  is 
indeed  about  as  indefinite  a  mixture  as  the  commercial  cliloride  of 
gold.  Now,  chloride  of  sodium,  which  the  author  of  the  44  simple 
test”  assumes  to  be  the  only  impurity  in  commercial  cliloride  of 
gold,  is  soluble  in  alcohol  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
water  present.  Let  us  suppose  the  photographer  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  the  highest  commercial  strength,  viz.,  ‘BOS:  before 
attempting  to  test  with  it  his  reputed  auro-chloridc  of  sodium  or 
cliloride  of  gold  for  excess  of  the  sodium  salt,  he  would  do  wisely, 
before  placing  much  faith  in  its  efficacy,  to  try  the  following  experi¬ 
ment  : — Mix  a  little  cliloride  of  sodium  with  the  so-called  absolute 
alcohol,  and  filter  out  the  unclissolved  residue.  Test  tho  filtered 
liquid  with  a  drop  or  two  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  when  a 
copious  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver  will  show  that  a  portion  of 
the  cliloride  of  sodium  has  been  dissolved.  Alcohol  containing  water 
is,  therefore,  obviously  no  reliable  test  for  cliloride  of  gold  adulterated 
with  chloride  of  sodium. 


Again :  let  us  suppose  the  photographer  lias  been  still  more  for¬ 
tunate  in  securing  anhydrous  alcohol  fit  to  stand  the  above  test,  the 
most  difficult  part  of  his  task  is  still  to  commence.  He  has  to  weigh 
carefully  the  tube  with  its  contents,  then  to  break  it  without  losing  a 
fragment,  dissolve  the  contents  in  Iris  alcohol,  pass  the  solution 
through  a  filter  previously  dried  and  weighed,  wash  the  filter  with 
several  changes  of  the  same  anhydrous  alcohol  to  remove  all  the 
chloride  of  gold,  dry  Iris  filter  once  more,  and  again  wreigh.  The 
gain  in  weight  will,  according  to  the  author  of  the  44  simple  test," 
represent  the  excess  of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  that  plus  the  weight 
of  the  fragments  deducted  from  the  original  weight  of  the  tube  will 
indicate  the  pure  auro-chloride  of  sodium  or  chloride  of  gold  dissolved 
by  the  alcohol. 

We  may  now  ask — What  has  the  photographer  learnt  after  all  these 
delicate  and  troublesome  manipulations  ?  In  the  first  place  he  finds, 
when  he  counts  up  Iris  cost,  that  he  has  wasted  more  anhydrous 
alcohol  than  his  tube  and  its  contents  are  worth.  In  truth,  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances,  he  only  learns  what  he  fancies  to 
be  the  amount  of  free  chloride  of  sodium  in  his  tube,  and  that,  as  wej 
shall  presently  show,  is  open  to  much  doubt.  He  does  not  learn  the 
all-important  information  wanted,  viz.,  the  quantity  of  cliloride  oi 
gold.  The  dissolved  salt,  presuming  it  to  be  pure,  for  aught  he' 
knows  from  this  test,  may  be  either  the  double  cliloride  of  gold  and 
hydrogen,  the  auro-chloride  of  sodium,  or  chloride  of  gold,  tin 
difference  between  which,  instead  of  being  44  not  great,”  as  has  been 
stated,  is,  to  say  the  least,  too  great  to  be  lost  sight  of,  being  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  numbers  8'68,  7-41,  and  973  respectively. 

Again:  the  commercial  cliloride  of  gold  might  be,  and  almos 
always  is,  largely  contaminated  with  many  impurities  or  adulteration 
soluble  in  anhydrous  alcohol.  Some  of  these  are  hinted  at  in  tl 
second  paragraph  above  quoted,  and  we  need  not  refer  to  them  i  j  i 
detail.  We  may  only  mention  one — chloride  of  calcium — which  v 
believe  is  extensively  used  in  its  manufacture.  This  salt  is  solub 
in  anhydrous  alcohol  to  the  extent  of  six  of  the  former  in  ten  of  th 
latter,  and  forms  therewith  a  definite  compound. 

There  are  still  other  sources  of  error  in  the  application  of  thi 
44  simple  test  ”  which  can  hardly  be  called  adulterations,  although 
something  akin  to  impurities,  and  which  are  not  soluble  in  anhydrou 
alcohol— such  as  the  protochloride,  the  peroxide  of  gold,  &c.  The 
are  formed  incidentally,  so  to  speak,  duiing  the  process  of  manufacj 
ture,  and  are  ahnost  invariably  to  be  met  with  in  the  commerce 
samples.  These  being  detained  by  the  filter  would  vitiate  the  in  cl 
cations  given  by  it  when  estimating  the  excess  of  chloride  of  sodiuii 
Not  to  tire  our  readers  with  recapitulating  many  other  obvioi 
sources  of  error,  we  would  ask  the  author  of  this  44  simple  test’  do< 
he  believe  that  one  so  fallacious  and  so  easily  evaded  would  star 
for  a  moment  in  the  way  of  any  person  who  has  made  up  his  mir 
to  defraud  the  public  ? 

Having  thus  examined  the  proposed  process  of  testing  chloride 
gold  put  forward  with  so  much  pretension,  we  would  fain  have  sa 
a  word  or  two  more  upon  the  calculations  which  have  been  pr 
iished  relative  to  the  profits  charged  on  small  tubes  by  t 
retailers ;  but  that  question  cannot  again  be  reopened  by  us  in  tJ 
pages  of  this  Journal,  under  the  penalty  of  having  the  editorial  p<| 
unceremonious^  used  in  curtailing  our  communications.  We,  pc 
haps,  may  be  allowed  to  remark,  without  offence,  that  we  still  adhej 
to  every  figure  of  our  previous  calculations,  and  to  our  deductio 
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erefrom ;  and  to  show  that  we  are  not  singular  in  our  opinions,  we 
ould  call  the  attention  of  the  writer  who  attacks  us  to  a  strange 
[mission  in  his  own  columns  by  a  manufacturer  of  chloride  of  gold, 
ho  says — “In  consequence  of  the  low  wholesale  price  at  which  the 
•mmercial  article  is  sold,  and  the  large  profit  it  gives  to  retailers,”  &c. 
Ten  a  customer  asks  for  a  pound  of  coffee  at  a  grocer’s  shop,  the 
adesman,  we  believe,  has  no  right  to  serve  him  with  a  mixture  of 
iffee  and  chicory,  except  at  the  risk  of  certain  pains  and  penalties 
dieted  by  law  for  his  so  doing.  On  the  same  principle  (and  per- 
ips  the  same  law  applies  here),  if  a  photographer  asks  for  fifteen 
•a  ins  of  chloride  of  gold  he  expects  to  be  served  with  the  pure 
tide,  or  an  equivalent  weight  of  the  same  if  for  convenience  sake 
is  mixed  up  with  other  substances  which  do  not  injure  it  for  the 
upose  intended.  This  is  a  matter  quite  apart  from  the  price 
larged  for  it.  The  fifteen-grain  tubes  purchased  by  us  were  all 
belled  “ chloride  of  gold,”  or  “fifteen  grains  chloride  of  gold;”  and, 
lerefore,  as  we  have  already  shown,  each  of  them  ought  to  have 
mtained  973,  or  at  least  8'68,  grains.  Without  again  referring  to 
ie  “respectability”  of  the  parties  from  whom  the  tubes  were  pur- 
lased,  we  hold  that  the  labels  attached  to  them  ought  to  have  been 
ifficient  guarantee,  as  they  must  have  been  placed  there  either  by 
ie  vendors  themselves  or  by  their  orders.  With  respect  to  the  charge 
'  fraud — which  by  the  way  was  not  made  by  us — to  which  some  of 
tom  were  said  to  be  liable,  we  consider,  since  it  applies  to  all,  if  any, 
can  only  be  one  of  degree.  The  tubes  supplied  by  them  to  us  were 
'l  under  the  proper  standard  of  either  pure  or  crystallised  chloride  of 
fid.  How  then  can  we  be  accused  of  punishing  the  innocent  for  the 
lilty  ?  We  took  our  average  in  the  only  fair  way  by  which  an  average 
in  be  taken;  and  we  would  not  dare,  were  we  so  disposed,  to  pub- 
sli  the  names  of  the  offenders,  or  to  point  publicly  at  the  best,  or 
ither  the  least  bad,  of  them  by  name  even  in  the  high  expressions 
:  praise  addressed  by  Baillie  Nicol  Jar  vie,  in  a  sudden  lit  of  en- 
msiasm,  to  his  kinsman,  Rob  Roy — “Rab,  ye’re  an  honest  thief!” 

•  to  call  the  vendor  of  the  tube  containing  the  smallest  quantity 
lything  but  a  respectable  man,  although  he  may  not  happen  to 
keep  a  gig.” 

The  fact  is — and  the  sooner  it  is  understood  by  photographers  so 
uch  the  better  for  themselves — the  present  general  system  of  selling 
lloride  of  gold  is  radically  wrong.  To  alter  this  for  the  better  has 
jen  the  chief  aim  of  these  articles.  As  now  sold  there  is  no  cer- 
inty  nor  uniformity  in  the  chemical  constituents  of  the  different 
’eparations,  and  many  people  are  often  misled  by  the  temptations 
'  factitious  cheapness  to  purchase  those  samples  which  are  the  most 
rgely  adulterated  with  foreign  substances.  If  we  apprehend  the 
lestion  correctly,  a  tube  labelled  to  contain  fifteen  grains  chloride  of 
)ld,  ought  morally,  if  not  legally,  to  entitle  the  purchaser  to  the  full 
ilue  of  what  it  is  represented  to  contain,  whatever  may  be  the 
rm  lit  may  assume.  To  those  who  will  choose  to  purchase  their 
vn  chloride  of  gold,  unquestionably  the  best  form  in  which  it  can  be 
ipplied  is  the  auro-chloride  of  sodium ;  but  it  should  always  be  so 
belled,  and  it  should  also  be  guaranteed  to  contain  a  certain  weight 
pure  metallic  gold.  We  observe  with  satisfaction,  since  these 
[•tides  were  commenced,  a  growing  tendency  in  manufacturers  and 
;  mourable  retailers  to  adopt  this  system,  as  is  shown  by  their  recent 
Ivertisements  in  the  photographic  journals. 


TEAK  OR  STRONG  SILVER  BATHS— WHICH  ARE  BEST?* 
he  proper  strength  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution  for  sensitising 
bumenised  paper  has  recently  been  engaging  the  attention  of  pho- 
igrapliers.  I  should  like  to  hear  the  opinions  of  the  members  of  the 
lasgow  Photographic  Association  on  the  subject,  as  in  former  years 
icy  were  advocates  of  the  strong  solution. 

Mr.  Stuart,  in  his  paper  read  before  you,  recommended  ninety 
joins,  and  in  a  subsequent  paper  named  one  hundred  grains.  Mr. 

.  Robertson  in  his  paper  also  gave  ninety  grains  as  the  best  strength, 
[r.  Macnab,  if  I  remember  rightly,  also  adhered  to  tins  strength, 
nd  these  gentlemen — clever  photographers  as  they  are — carried" the 
cling  ot  the  Society  with  them.  Since  these  papers  were  published 
me  enough  has  passed  either  to  confirm  or  modify  these  ideas. 

You  are  aware  that  recently  there  have  arisen  advocates  for  weaker 
•lutions,  who  name  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  grains  per  ounce  as  suffi- 
ently  strong.  It  is  very  kind  of  these  gentlemen  to  publish  their 
unions  and  expostulate  with  their  brother  photographers;  for, 
•anting  that  all  the  residues  were  collected,  still  the  'curtailing  the 
5e  uf  so  expensive  a  salt  as  nitrate  of  silver  is  a  subject  that  comes 
rectly  home  to  all  of  us.  Yet  the  economical  use  of  nitrate  of 
Iver  is  not  the  most  important  thing:  the  primary  point  is  the 
vcellence  of  the  print.  Can  as  good  photographs  be  produced  by 
Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Photographic  Association,  March  9th,  1864. 


a  forty  as  by  an  eighty  or  ninety-grain  solution?  The  question  is 
apparently  not  difficult  to  solve.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  fact ;  yet 
testimony  varies  considerably  among  men  fully  qualified  to  judge. 

Every  one  who  has  seen  Mr.  England's  work  will  acknowledge  him 
as  one  of  our  cleverest  photographers.  He  is  issuing  just  now  a 
splendid  series  of  stereographs— Swiss  and  Alpine  scenery.  The  ne¬ 
gatives,  taken  last  summer,  are  irreproachable,  and  the  prints  are 
equal  to  the  negatives.  These  prints  are  ail  sensitised  on  a  forty- 
grain  silver  hath.  A  short  time  since  he  increased  the  strength;  but 
the  prints,  though  more  sensitive,  were  not  quite  so  good.  The 
shadows  were  not  so  clear  and  the  details  scarcely  so  perfect,  and 
lie  has  returned  to  the  forty  grains. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  London  Photographic  Society,  Messrs. 
Sedgfield  and  Eliot  exhibited  a  portfolio  of  good  prints,  all  produced 
on  a  forty-grain  bath,  and  these  gentlemen  conduct  a  very  extensive 
printing  establishment.  Another  of  our  ablest  photographers, 
Valentine  Blanchard,  lias  given  in  his  adhesion  to  the  weak  baths, 
using  even  a  thirty-grain  bath.  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Edinburgh,  has 
earnestly  advocated  tliis  side  of  the  question,  and  has  surrounded 
himself  with  much  confirmatory  evidence,  and  many  other  gentle¬ 
men  viiose  testimony  is  entitled  to  the  liighest  respect  have  recorded 
similar  experience.  And  yet,  satisfactory  evidence  as  this  may  be, 
it  camiot  be  held  to  be  perfect,  as  on  the  other  side  there  are  as 
pertinaceous  advocates  of  the  strong  silver  baths. 

A  few  evenings  since  I  asked  Mr.  St.  George  (the  proprietor  of  an 
extensive  printing  establishment)  Ms  opinion,  and  he  declared  the 
weak  printing  silver  baths  to  he  quite  a  mistake — that  the  prints  wrere 
weaker  in  quality,  slower  in  printing,  and  more  difficult  to  tone. 
Mr.  Robinson,  of  Leamington — of  the  high  quality  of  whose  work 
you  are  vrell  aware— says  liis  printers  must  have  sixty  grains  to  the 
ounce  or  he  cannot  get  good  prints  from  them.  Mr.  Alfred  Hannan, 
a  careful,  painstaking  photographer,  has  undertaken  a  series  of  ex¬ 
periments,  the  results  of  which  he  exliibited  at  the  North  London 
Photographic  Association,  and  he  found  that  with  prints  sensitised  on 
varyingly  strong  solutions — from  ten  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  grains 
per  ounce — the  vigour  and  brilliancy  was  just  in  proportion  to  the 
increased  strength  of  the  silver  solution,  the  weaker  baths  yielding 
bad  and  the  strong  baths  good  prints  from  the  same  negative.  On 
the  same  occasion  Mr.  Henry  Cooper,  Jun.,  an  excellent  photo¬ 
grapher  and  most  intelligent  experimenter,  narrated  Ms  experience 
on  baths  varying  from  forty  to  ninety  grains  per  ounce,  giving  his 
verdict  in  favour  of  the  stronger  solutions. 

Howr  is  this  conflicting  testimony  to  be  reconciled  ?  can  both  be 
right?  I  am  inclined  to  think  they  may,  and  that  the  explanation  is 
to  be  found  in  the  varying  practice  and  tastes  of  individuals,  and 
particularly  in  the  different  kinds  of  negatives  they  employ.  Refer¬ 
ring  to  my  own  practice,  I  confess  that,  although  some  years  since  I 
satisfied  myself  in  favour  of  sixty  or  eighty  grains,  yet  hearing  so 
much  in  favour  of  the  thirty  or  forty-grain  bath,  and  especially  after 
seeing  the  brilliant  prints  of  Mr.  England,  I  went  through  my  expe¬ 
riments  again,  employing  a  forty-grain  solution.  Less  than  a  wreek’s 
experience  convinced  me  that  the  change  was  very  much  for  the 
worse ;  that  the  prints  were  weak  and  feeble ;  that  they  bleached  in 
the  toning  bath,  and  refused  to  take  a  good  colour ;  that  they  were 
slower  in  printing,  and  required  much  over-printing.  While,  how¬ 
ever,  the  general  tone  of  my  prints  were  deteriorated  and  debased,  I 
observed  some  few  of  them  better  than  had  previously  been  obtained 
from  the  same  negatives. 

I  may  here  mention  in  explanation  that,  compared  with  many 
other  photographers,  my  ordinary  style  of  negative  is  weak  and  thin — 
that  I  aim  at  softness  and  delicacy  rather  than  at  rigour  and  power. 
Here  is  the  explanation  of  the  deteriorated  quality  of  my  prints  with 
the  weak  baths — there  was  not  enough  free  nitrate  of  silver  present  to 
be  reduced  in  the  shadows  before  the  high  lights  were  printed  through. 
The  few  prints  that  were  improved  were  from  hard  and  wiry  nega¬ 
tives — short  of  exposure  and  over-developed — that  usually  gave 
bronzed  shadows  and  chalky  wliites.  With  the  weaker  solution  the 
tendency  to  bronzing  was  reduced,  and  the  violence  of  the  contrasts 
was  lessened,  and  thus  the  pictures  were  improved.  On  doubling 
the  strength  of  the  hath,  the  customary  character  of  my  prints  was 
restored,  and  to  that  strength  (eighty  grains)  I  steadily  adhere. 

The  moral  of  my  experience  is  not  new — every  one  of  an  experi¬ 
mental  turn  of  mind  must  have  passed  through  it — viz.,  that  all  the 
parts  of  a  process  must  be  balanced  in  harmony  with  each  other; 
that  the  strength  of  the  silver  solution  must  be  adapted  to  the  rigour 
of  the  negative — a  strong  solution  to  a  weak  negative,  a  weak  solu¬ 
tion  to  a  strong  negative,  not  forgetting  the  modifying  influence  of 
the  light,  sunshine  or  diffused,  used  to  produce  the  print.  Mr.  Eng¬ 
land’s  negatives,  intense  and  full  of  contrast,  are  injured  by  a  strong 
silver  solution;  whilst  mine,  weak  and  thin,  are  improved  by  it. 
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With  these  ideas,  then,  I  can  easily  understand  a  gentleman  de¬ 
claring  that  he  sees  no  use  in  strong  silver  solutions,  and  that  he  can 
produce  as  good,  or  better  prints  from  a  weak  one.  I  can  also 
explain  and  sympathise  with  another  who  acknowledges  failure. 

Again:  one  likes  a  showy,  brilliant  print,  and  he  will  naturally 
prefer  the  strong  solution  best  fitted  to  produce  it;  while  another 
lii  es  a  quieter,  softer  picture,  and  will  incline  to  the  weaker  solution 
Hence  I  conclude  that  there  is  no  universal  and  arbitrary  strength 
of  solution  to  be  adhered  to ;  that  a  strong  or  a  weak  bath  depends 
for  its  proper  rise  on  other  modifying  conditions.  I  should  be  the 
last  to  maintain  that  good  pictures  could  not  be  produced  on  a  thirty- 
grain  bath — nay  more,  I  can  readily  believe  that  better  prints  may  be 
obtained  under  some  circumstances,  or  from  some  negatives,  than 
with  a  stronger  solution.  Yet  it  would  be  a  mistake,  therefore,  to 
proclaim  a  thirty-grain  bath  as  right  and  proper  under  all  circum¬ 
stances.  In  my  own  experience,  as  already  detailed,  I  know  I  do 
best  with  an  eighty-grain  bath ;  but  if  I  alter  my  practice,  and  take 
a  denser  negative,  I  know  I  shall  be  able  to  use  a  weaker  bath.  My 
impression,  then,  is,  that  each  person  should  work  out  in  his  own  ex¬ 
perience  the  strength  of  silver  bath  that  suits  his  own  negatives  and 
the  paper  he  generally  uses,  and  let  that  be  the  guide  for  himself. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  question — the  increased  sensitive¬ 
ness  communicated  to  the  paper  by  the  stronger  silver  solutions. 
Hiis  will  perhaps  more  affect  the  professional  than  the  amateur. 
Mr.  Mayall  declares  that  with  the  use  of  a  highly-salted  paper  and 
strong  silver  solution  (100  grains),  his  printers  can  produce  in  the 
same  time  at  least  twice  as  many  prints  from  a  given  negative  as 
from  ordinary  paper  and  the  usual  strength  of  silver.  Thus  orders 
for  large  quantities  can  more  readily  be  supplied  in  a  limited  time — 

matter  often  of  vital  importance  to  the  professional  printer. 
A  iewed  from  this  point,  Mr.  Mayall  maintains  that  it  is  the  strong 
baths  that  arc  the  really  economical  ones,  as,  all  residues  being  col¬ 
lected,  the  increased  cost  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  as  nothing  compared 
to  the  greater  number  of  prints  produced  in  a  certain  time. 

I  have  already  mentioned  Messrs.  Sedgfield  and  Eliot  as  working 
with  a  forty-grain  bath  exhibiting  prints  produced  by  the  same.  I 
questioned  Mr.  Eliot  the  other  day  on  this  subject  and  got  some 
curious  evidence,  and  a  more  intellectual  and  skilful  printer  than 
Mr.  Eliot  we  have  not.  “  Do  you  always  use,  then,  a  forty-grain  bath  ?  ” 
“  Oh,  dear  no !  we  only  use  the  forty  grains  when  the  light  is 
bright ;  we  adapt  the  strength  of  the  silver  to  the  brightness  of  the 
day;  I  strengthen  the  silver  every  morning  for  the  paper  to  be  used 
during  the  day.  If  it  looks  as  if  it  would  be  a  bright  day  I  let  the 
nitrate  of  silver  be  forty  grains  to  the  ounce ;  if  it  be  dull  I  make  it 
fifty  or  sixty ;  but  if  foggy  and  misty,  as  it  has  been  lately,  I  use 
seventy  or  eighty  grains.  If  Ave  used  forty  grains  on  these  dull  days 
we  should  not  get  through  any  prints,  because  it  is  sIoav.  It  is  only 
in  bright  Aveather  that  forty  grains  is  sufficiently  quick.” 

While  the  subject  of  printing  is  under  your  consideration,  let  me 
commend  your  attention  to  the  specimens  forwarded  by  Mr.  Wharton 
Simpson  of  the  neAv  carbon  process  of  Mr.  SAvan,  of  NeAvcastle.  All 
the  prints  in  this  material  have  hitherto,  compared  Avitli  silver  prints, 
been  spoken  of  Avith  a  qualification.  For  the  first  time  Ave  see  carbon 
Avith  all  the  delicacy  and  minute  beauty  of  silver.  Mr.  Pouncy  has 
b  en  very  persevering,  and  recently  he  has  made  great  improvements; 
but  Mr.  Swan  is  a  long  Avay  ahead.  “  Coals  from  NeA\rcastle,”  Avhere- 
fo:e  not  a  perfect  carbon  process  too?  We  look  Avith  deep  interest 
for  the  details  of  this  method  Avhicli  Mr.  Swan  is  going  to  describe  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  London  Photographic  Society.  Are  Ave, 
indeed,  on  the  eve  of  having  a  perfect  printing  process? 

I  uoav  leave  the  matter  for  your  discussion.  The  ideas  given  forth 
are,  I  consider,  some  explanation  of  the  diversity  of  opinions  prevail¬ 
ing  about  the  desirable  strength  of  the  silver  bath.  I  imagine  that 
the  advocates  of  Aveak  and  strong  baths  may  each  be  right.  Truth 
is  many-sided,  and  that,  like  the  celebrated  square  pegs  and  round 
p°gs,  they  only  require  to  be  put  in  the  proper  shaped  holes  to  work 
in  harmony.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  the  verdict  given  by  your 
eminently  practical  minds,  for  I  am  sure  it  is  a  subject  on  which  the 
members  will  be  full  of  information.  Jabez  Hughes. 


EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  USE  OF  NITRATE  OF  SODA 
IN  THE  PRINTING  BATH. 

I  ■  now  undertaking  a  more  systematic  series  of  experiments  than  I 
h'iA-e  hitherto  thought  necessary  to  make  on  the  alleged  utility  of 
nitrate  of  soda  in  the  printing  bath,  my  object  is  not  so  much  to 
convince  myself  of  its  inutility — for  on  that  point  I  have  never  had 
much  doubt  as  to  be  able  to  explain  more  fully  to  others  the  grounds 
of  this- comuction. 

Reasoning  from  known  scientific  facts,  one  could  hardly  suppose 


that  the  presence  of  an  inert  substance  like  nitrate  of  soda  in  the 
nitrate  of  silver  bath  could  in  any  Avay  assist  in  the  process  of  sen¬ 
sitising  photographic  paper;  jret  on  so  obscure  a  subject  as  the 
jhemical  action  of  light  on  a  sensitive  surface  it  Avould  be  rash  lo 
oronounce  that  opinion  dogmatically  without  experimental  evidence. 
It  might  possibly  exercise  Avliat  is  called  by  chemists  a  catalytic 
ffiect  by  its  simple  presence,  or  it  might  modify  the  arrangement  of 
the  particles  of  the  albumen  and  of  the  soluble  chloride  in  the  paper 
so  as  to  bring  them  more  readily  under  the  action  of  the  silver.  Put 
it  is  not  Avorth  Avlxile  speculating  on  this  point  until  we  have  certainly 
ascertained  Avhether  it  really  has  the  power  of  producing  the  Gleets 
attributed  to  it. 

Some  months  ago,  Avhen  the  subject  Avas  first  broached,  I  made  a 
feAV  experiments  and  shoAved  the  results  at  a  meeting  of  the  North 
London  Photographic  Association.  These  Avere  sufficient  to  convince 
me  that  nothing  at  least  Avas  to  be  gained  by  the  addition  of  nitrate 
of  soda  to  the  printing  bath,  and  I  therefore  did  not  consider  it  neces- 
sarjr  to  pursue  them  further  at  that  time.  I  reasonably  presumed 
that  this  last  piece  of  photographic  quackery,  like  many  of  its  prede¬ 
cessors,  would  have  quietly  died  out  and  been  forgotten.  Not  so, 
hoAvever,  for  the  cry  of  nitrate  of  soda  is  still  occasionally  raised  and 
its  utility  insisted  on,  and  lately  one  of  its  advocates  seems  deter¬ 
mined  to  bully  the  photographic  Avorld  into  his  belief.  There  is  a 
story  told  of  the  members  of  a  certain  learned  society  sitting  in 
scientific  discussion,  and  puzzling  their  brains  to  account  for  an 
alleged  curious  fact,  viz.,  why  a  salmon  Aveighed  more  Avhen  dead  than 
AAdien  alive,  till  some  one  suggested  the  propriety  of  first  inquiring 
Avhether  the  alleged  fact  were  true.  The  balance  and  Aveights  of 
course  soon  settled  the  question,  and  made  the  Avould-be  philosophers 
look  someAvhat  foolish. 

I  must  really  apologise  to  the  readers  of  this  Journal  for  making 
these  remarks  when  discussing  a  scientific  subject ;  but  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  treat  AAnth  becoming  gravity  the  arrant  nonsense  Avhich  is 
still  published  on  this  one,  and  probably  seriously  attended  to  by 
many  readers.  Photographers,  however,  avIio  have  some  claim  to 
scientific  knowledge  should  not,  like  the  pliilosopliers  alluded  to,  sit 
down  to  discuss  the  Avhy  and  Avherefore  of  any  alleged  Gleet  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  cause  which  they  have  not  proved  to  be  the  correct  one. 

Is  it  true,  then,  that  nitrate  of  soda  in  conjunction  AAritli  nitrate  of 
silver  assists  in  the  coagulation  of  the  albumen,  or,  if  that  expression 
be  objected  to,  assists  in  the  sensitising  of  a  salted  and  alb  unionised 
surface  of  paper  ? 

Is  it  true  that  nitrate  of  soda  combined  with  a  Aveak  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  renders  the  paper  floated  thereon  more  sensitive  than 
the  same  strength  of  silver  solution  Avithout  the  nitrate  of  soda  ? 

The  ansAvers  to  these  questions  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
experiments. 

A  feAV  carefully-selected  sheets  of  medium  Rive  paper  (No.  49) 
Avere  albumenised  on  a  solution  made  according  to  the  following 


formula : — 

Ov-albumen .  G  ounces. 

Distilled  Avater . 1  ounce. 

Chloride  of  sodium .  70  grains. 


Tavo  drops  of  liquid  ammonia  for  every  four  ounces  of  solution  Avere 
added  beiore  the  albumen  Avas  Avhipped  up.  Each  sheet  was  floated 
exactly  tAvo  minutes  in  a  room  in  which  the  temperature  ranged 
about  64°  Fah.,  and  Avas  hung  up  there  to  dry.  With  portions  of 
this  paper  the  Avhole  of  my  experiments  Avere  performed. 

Preliminary  Experiment. — Pieces  of  the  dry  albumenised  paper, 
floated  on  solutions  of  pure  nitrate  of  soda,*  varying  from  ten  grains 
up  to  the  point  of  saturation,  Avere  completely  stripped  of  their  albu¬ 
men  after  two  minutes ;  so  also  Avhen  floated  for  the  same  tune  on 
distilled  Avater.  Tliis  experiment  proves  that  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
soda  by  itself  has  no  power  to  prevent  the  water  from  dissolving 
dried  albumen.  Its  presence,  as  Avill  be  seen  by-and-by,  seems  to 
assist  the  solvent  action  of  the  water  rather  than  otherwise. 

Sensitising  and  Printing  Experiments. 

Experiment  I. 


Solution  A.  Nitrate  of  soda  . 60  grs. 

Nitrate  of  silver .  5  grs. 

Distilled  Avater .  1  oz. 

Solution  B.  Nitrate  of  silver  . .  5  grs. 

Distilled  Avater .  1  oz. 


In  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  repetition  hereafter,  it  Avill  be  as  well 
to  state  here  the  modus  operandi  adopted  throughout  to  secure 
uniformity  of  conditions,  and  thus  to  guard  against  possible  sources 
of  error.  The  A  solution  in  every  case  contained  fifty  grains  of 

*  Pure  nitrate  of  soda  has  an  alkaline  reaction  to  test-paper.  In  some  of  my  confir¬ 
matory  experiments  I  acidulated  it  with  nitric  acid,  which  did  not,  however,  to  any 
appreciable  extent  affect  the  results. 
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crate  of  soda  in  addition  to  tlie  same  weight  of  silver  used  in  B. 
le  papers  to  be  sensitised  were  put  down  at  the  same  instant 
the  two  solutions,  and  removed  precisely  after  two  minutes 
■ating.  The  whole  were  sensitised  consecutively  as  fast  as  the 
lutions  could  be  prepared,  and  kept  till  next  morning.  The  nega- 
res  selected  for  proving  their  sensibility  were  well  adapted  for  the 
irpose,  being  a  series  of  views  of  the  interior  of  the  New  Museum, 
ing’s  College — perfectly  alike  in  their  character,  transparent  in  the 
ep  shadows,  and  possessing  every  gradation  of  light  and  shade, 
t  printing  from  these  the  paper  excited  on  the  A  solution  (contain- 
g  always  fifty  grains  nitrate  of  soda)  covered  one-lialf  of  the  nega¬ 
te,  and  the  one  excited  on  the  13  solution,  containing  silver  only, 
ivered  the  other  half  of  the  same  negative.  The  printing-frames 
ere  placed  out  in  the  light  at  the  same  time,  and  exposed  till  one 
the  sides  of  the  picture  was  sufficiently  printed  ;  but  in  no  case 
as  one-lialf  of  the  print  allowed  to  remain  longer  in  the  frame  than 
e  other. 

Returning  to  Experiment  I.  The  albumen,  after  two  minutes’ 
)  ating,  was  entirely  dissolved  from  the  surface  of  the  paper  placed 
i  each  solution.  An  attempt  was  made  to  print  on  these  papers, 
id,  after  a  day’s  exposure  in  a  good  light,  a  faint  image  barely  dis- 
nguishable  was  observed  on  the  A  paper,  and  a  more  marked  one 


i  the  B. 

Experiment  II. 

Solution  A.  Nitrate  of  soda  . 50  grains. 

Nitrate  of  silver .  10  „ 

Distilled  water  .  1  ounce. 

Appearance  of  the  Print. — The  albumen  almost  entirely  dissolved 
-trace  of  a  picture  only. 

Solution  B.  Nitrate  of  silver .  10  grains. 

Distilled  water  .  1  ounce. 


Appearance  of  the  Print. — Less  of  the  albumen  dissolved  than  in 
l — the  print  also  stronger  and  better  in  every  way. 

It  is  needless  to  go  through  categorically  the  whole  of  these  ex- 
eriments.  In  each  succeeding  one  the  baths  contained  five  grains 
lore  of  silver  than  the  preceding,  till  the  last  reached  forty  grains, 
n  every  instance,  without  a  single  exception,  the  papers  excited  on 
lie  B  solutions  were  in  a  very  marked  degree  superior  to  those  from 
lie  mixed  soda  and  silver  bath,  and  this  was  particularly  noticeable 
■  hen  afterwards  using  stronger  solutions  of  soda  hi  some  of  my 
onfirmatory  experiments.  When  the  baths  reached  over  forty 
;rains  of  silver,  the  difference  between  the  sensitiveness  of  the  papers 
nd  the  finished  appearance  of  the  prints  from  both  solutions  was 
lot  very  great.  Perhaps  a  little  more  brilliancy  and  sensitiveness 
ould  be  detected  in  the  plain  silver  pictures  than  in  the  others  ;  but 
ip  to  forty  grains  of  silver  there  could  be  no  mistake  on  these  points, 
lor  that,  in  the  weaker  silver  solutions,  the  A  containing  also  nitrate 
)f  soda  dissolved  the  albumen  more  freely  than  the  B. 

From  some  incidental  experiments  performed  in  connection  with 
he  preceding,  it  appears  that  a  solution  of  silver  weaker  than  seven 
grains  to  the  ounce  will  dissolve  the  whole  of  the  albumen  from  a 
perfectly  dry  piece  of  paper  albumenised  by  the  formula  given  above, 
find  a  solution  weaker  than  ten  grains  of  silver,  in  conjunction  with 
fifty  grains  of  nitrate  of  soda,  will  have  the  same  effect.  In  a  moist 
atmosphere  considerably  stronger  baths  act  in  a  similar  manner. 
Here,  then,  wo  observe  an  effect  exactly  opposite  to  that  which  is 
usually  stated  to  be  produced.  Considering  the  soda  as  theoretically 
inert,  I  was  hardly  prepared  to  meet  with  this  fact,  and  cannot  now 
explain  it.  Does  the  soda  really  increase  the  solvent  powers  of  the 
water?  or  may  not  the  apparent  increase  of  solvent  power  be  owing 
to  the  expanded  bulk  of  the  water  consequent  on  the  addition  of 
the  soda,  which  thereby  diminishes  the  real  strength  of  the  silver 
solution  ? 

***  Tim  prints  from  some  of  the  above  and  other  experiments  will 
be  shown  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  North  London  Photographic 
Association,  when  those  who  are  interested  in  the  question  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  examining  them.  George  Dawson,  A.M., 

Lecturer  on  Photography,  King’s  College. 


ON  A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PROVIDENT  SOCIETY.* 
There  is  a  subject  on  which  I  have  more  than  once  desired  to 
address  you,  and,  being  unfortunate  this  month  in  obtaining  a  paper 
for  the  present  meeting,  I  have  stolen  an  hour  or  two  from  bed  (being 
otherwise  unable  to  spare  time),  and  now  lay  the  result  before  you, 
in  the  shape  of  a  short  paper,  on  a  subject  which  I  think  deserves 
prompt  attention. 

Self-help  is  a  glorious  thing,  but  no  one  man  is  really  and  truly 
independent  of  his  fellows.  The  labour  of  individuals,  like  the  com¬ 
merce  of  nations,  is  at  once  a  source  of  self-help  and  a  means  of 
Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  Marc  10,  1834. 
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assisting  others.  Our  Great  Creator  has  so  ruled  it  that  he  who  is 
his  own  best  and  truest  friend  is  also  the  best  and  truest  friend  of 
his  race.  Your  selfish  man,  in  an  abstract  sense,  is  the  man  who 
does  least  for  himself.  I  decorate  my  person  to  improve  my  tailor’s 
income,  and  by  my  humble  attempts  at  intellectual  refinement  and 
improvement  the  master  minds  of  the  age  live,  breathe,  and  have 
their  being.  A  great  picture  ministers  to  my  delight — a  great  poem 
rouses  me  to  enthusiasm  in  the  pursuit  of  things  true  and  no  ole  ; 
and  in  purchasing  such  works  I  contribute  my  mite  towards  the 
creation  of  similar  great  works,  winch  will  delight  and  improve 
thousands  who  never  heard  of  my  existence. 

But  the  source  of  all  this  ever-growing  and  expansive  good  is  in  a 
noble  love  of  self,  which  is  a  very  different  thing  from  selfishness. 
Nations  trading  with  other  nations  do  so  really  for  their  own  benefit, 
although  the  All-wise — as  if  to  impress  the  great  lesson  of  self-love 
more  vividly  upon  our  minds — ordains  that  the  nation  greatest  in 
commerce  is  also  the  greatest  of  the  world’s  great  benefactors. 

I  come  before  you,  gentlemen,  therefore,  to  ask  you  to  love  your¬ 
selves  a  little  more ;  to  consider  how  the  rich  become  poor,  how  the 
old  beg  painfully  the  bread  they  regarded  recklessly  in  their  youth, 
and  how  many  die  miserable  deaths  who  might  have  passed  the  days 
of  a  green  old  age  in  placid  and  honourable  though  humble  enjoy¬ 
ment.  In  brief,  I  would  suggest,  through  you,  to  the  photographic 
world  at  large  the  necessity  of  combining  in  self-defence  against  that 
grim  old  wolf  whom  we  all  endeavour  to  keep  as  far  as  possible  from 
our  doors. 

Provident  societies  are  associated  with  nearly  every  trade,  calling, 
and  profession  in  existence,  from  the  humblest  to  the  highest.  Acci¬ 
dent  or  illness  may  render  the  strongest  of  us  helpless,  may  blight 
midway  the  most  successful  career,  and  plunge  the  most  worthy  of 
our  little  community  into  poverty  and  want. 

Let  me  here  make  a  digression.  The  Artists’  Fund  Society  rose 
into  being  thus : — An  engraver  named  Tagg,  well  known  hi  his  day, 
“became  reduced  by  epilepsy,  paralysis,  and  poverty,  to  a  humilia¬ 
ting  state  of  destitution.”*  Attracted  by  these  facts,  a  gentleman, 
whose  name  is  respected  by  all  artists — Mr.  Scriven,  an  engraver — 
also  used  to  visit  him,  and  solace  his  terrible  affliction.  He  chanced 
to  reach  there  one  day,  in  company  with  Mr.  Pollard,  another  en¬ 
graver,  at  the  moment  when  the  very  bed  on  which  the  hapless 
artist  lay  seemed  likely  to  be  taken  from  him  by  his  landlord. 
Staying  these  cruel  proceedings,  these  gentlemen  were  so  horror- 
struck  that  they  called  a  meeting  of  then-  artist  friends  at  the  Gray’s- 
Inn  Coffee-house,  where  it  was  resolved  to  make  a  general  appeal  to 
the  profession  on  behalf  of  poor  Tagg.  A  subscription  was  forthwith 
started,  letters  of  appeal  were  written  and  printed,  and  a  subscription 
beginning  with  T53  -2s.  speedily  showed  signs  of  increasing,  when 
the  unfortunate  Mr.  Tagg  died.  Out  of  this  accident,  then,  which 
occurred  more  than  halt'  a  century  ago,  arose  the  “  Artists’  Joint 
Stock  Fund  Society.”  The  fate  of  Mr.  Tagg  was  so  startling  and 
instructive  that  several  artists  determined  to  love  themselves  a  little 
better,  and  guard  themselves  from  such  dreadful  chances  and  possi¬ 
bilities.  Consequently  on  the  10th  of  January,  1810,  a  general 
meeting  of  painters,  sculptors,  architects,  and  engravers  wras  held  at 
the  Gray’s-Inn  Coffee-house.  Other  examples  illustrative  of  the 
nccessit}r  of  combination  to  defend  the  poor,  sick,  and  aged — under 
which  term  any  one  there  present  felt  he  might  sooner  or  later  be 
described — were  advanced,  but  the  result  was  not  then  satisfactory. 
Still  the  committee  appointed  steadily  pursued  its  task,  and  it  was 
speedily  seen  that  this  scheme  embodied  much  good — not  only  in 
relieving  the  helpless,  but  in  elevating  the  moral  and  national  cha¬ 
racter  of  British  artists  by  eradicating  the  worst  evils  of  poverty  and 
sickness  through  the  establishment  of  a  society  of  mutual  assurance 
on  a  then  new  but  now  common  plan.  With  the  after  histoiy  of 
this  society — a  chequered  one — we  have  nothing  to  do.  It  did  its 
full  share  of  good,  and  deserves  that  its  shortcomings  should  be  in¬ 
dulgently  regarded. 

I  introduce  this  digression  to  point  a  moral,  not  adorn  a  tale.  The 
sad  case  of  Mr.  Goddard  recently  introduced  to  our  notice  by  our 
able  and  generous  friend  and  fellow  member,  Mr.  Hughes,  points 
out  just  that  lesson  to  photographers  which  Mr.  Tagg's  misfortunes 
pointed  out  to  the  artists  of  his  day.  It  is  true  that  photographers 
are,  as  a  body,  much  more  flourishing  than  artists  then  were ;  but 
there  is  an  insidious  enemy  at  the  root  of  this  prosperity,  which 
threatens  to  render  the  profession  of  the  photographer  no  less  preca¬ 
rious  than  than  of  an  artist  then  was,  which  enemy,  I  feel  assured, 
is  a  morbid  belief  in  excessive  cheapness.  The  supply,  as  I  said 
at  the  commencement  of  our  session,  is  exceeding  the  demand,  and 
excessive  cheapness  is  the  unhealthy  sign  thereof:  let  us  therefore 
be  wisely  provident  in  time. 

Patronage  of  British  Art. 
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How  much  more  readily  would  the  widely-respected  though  un¬ 
fortunate  gentleman  I  have  named.  Mr.  Goddard,  have  accepted  as 
a  right  the  relief  now  awarded  him  as  charity.  He  would  have  felt 
that  those  he  had  assisted  repaid  him  in  kind ;  that  he  had  fairly 
purchased  for  his  age  a  refuge  from  poverty  and  want,  with  its 
hundreds  of  attendant  horrors. 

I  think  one  of  our  photographic  societies— I  will  leave  you,  gentle¬ 
men,  to  suggest  which — should  apply  its  funds  more  particularly  to 
this  object,  and  issue  an  appeal  for  increased  support  on  the  ground 
of  this  change  in  its  nature  and  organisation ;  that  the  pleasant 
papers  and  discussions  should  be  retained  as  heretofore ;  but  that,  in 
addition  to  this,  funds  obtained  by  the  increased  subscriptions  of 
members  should  be  increased  by  a' new  fund  obtained  through  sub¬ 
scriptions  from  new  sources,  arising  out  of  the  claim  of  such  society 
to  public  as  well  as  private  support. 

The  details  of  such  a  scheme,  however,  I  leave  to  others,  merely 
contenting  myself  by  calling  attention  to  this  suggestion  and  urging 
its  importance.  A.  H.  Wall, 

Hon.  Sec.  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society. 


THE  ART-BEARINGS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY.* 

One  of  the  leading  questions  on  which  will  hinge  the  future  of  photo¬ 
graphy  is  that  which  is  now  engrossing  a  considerable  amount  of  attention 
in  art  circles : — Shall  it  continue  to  plod  industriously  along  as  a  me¬ 
chanical  science  ?  or,  Shall  it  rather  occupy  a  more  elevated  position  by 
taking  rank  with  the  arts  themselves  ? 

There  are  few  who  will  venture  to  deny  that  photography  has  already 
effected  much  for  art,  in  both  its  practice  and  encouragement.  This, 
however,  presents  no  argument  either  for  or  against  the  question  at  issue, 
the  position  of  which  will  be  gathered  from  a  late  critique  that  appeared 
in  The  Times  on  a  photographic  reproduction  of  a  portrait  of  the  late 
lamented  Thackeray,  from  a  drawing  by  Lawrence.  I  may  also  add  that 
the  article  alluded  to  suggested  the  subject  for  discussion  this  evening. 

The  reviewer  proceeds  to  say :  -  “It  requires  no  small  merit  in  a  draw¬ 
ing  or  photograph  for  one  to  hold  its  own  against  the  direct  work  of  the 
sun.  Whatever  may  be  the  demerits  of  Phoebus  Apollo  as  a  painter, 
he  has  qualities  which  make  him  a  formidable  rival  to  the  limner,  who 
has  to  trust  the  unaided  powers  of  pencil  or  port-cravon.  But  it  only 
needs  a  comparison  of  Mr.  Lawrence’s  photographed  drawing  with  any 
of  the  heads  photographed  from  Thackeray  himself,  to  feel  that  good 
work  of  the  human  brain  and  hand — even  when  it  is  but  the  transcript 
of  a  living  physiognomy — has  in  it  something  which  cannot  be  got  out 
of  the  soulless  operation  of  chemicals  and  camera.  No  one  who  knew 
and  loved  Thackeray  could  hesitate  a  moment  between  the  facsimile  of 
Lawrence’s  drawing  and  the  finest  photograph  ever  taken  from  the  noble 
head  of  the  living  Thackeray.”  The  reviewer  subsequently  adds “  For 
such  a  likeness  we  have  every  reason  to  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  and 
to  the  photographers’  art  which  multiplies  copies  of  such  a  drawing  so 
cheaply.” 

We  gather  from  the  foregoing  that  even  in  portraiture  the  importance 
of  photography  is  not  questioned,  which  is  only  a  very  recent  concession 
on  the  part  of  the  fraternity;  but  that  importance  is  based  on  its 
mechanical  capabilities  as  a  limner  only.  The  critic  argues  thus  : — A  work 
of  art  is  solely  dependent  for  its  intrinsic  merit  on  the  brain  by  which  it 
is  produced.  Whatever  may  be  the  subject  chosen  by  the  artist  for  his 
study— whether  portrait  or  landscape — his  intention  is  apparent  through¬ 
out  ;  his  very  soul  is  there  embodied.  In  the  portrait,  by  his  appreciation 
of  some  peculiarity  in  pose  or  expression,  which  he  by  an  effort  of  his 
genius  transfers  to  tho  canvas,  so  as  to  bring  home  to  the  spectator  not 
only  tho  bare  features,  but  the  character  of  the  original.  The  landscape 
painter  also,  who  takes  nature  for  his  guide,  when  he  has  made  choice  of 
his  subject,  watches  with  all  the  admiration  of  a  lover  the  varying  moods  of 
his  mistress,  and  selects  one  which  harmonises  with  his  ideas  of  pictorial 
effect.  It  may  perchance  be  one  of  her  most  fitful  ones;  and,  although  it 
passes  from  his  vision  like  a  rapid  but  a  vivid  dream,  it  has  left  an  inde¬ 
lible  impression  upon  his  memory.  His  utmost  enthusiasm  is  aroused, 
and  the  picture  grows  into  li  e  under  the  touches  of  his  pencil.  But  mid¬ 
way  in  his  task  new  difficulties  arise.  He  i'eels,  and  with  truth,  that  some 
of  his  chief  effects  lie  in  the  due  preservation  of  the  relative  proportion 
between  his  light  and  shade.  During  these  critical  moments  I  can  conceive 
that  he  begins  to  lose  the  recollection  of  that  vision  of  nature’s  charming 
mood.  Whatever  it  may  be  necessary  to  sacrifice  to  fidelity,  his  picture 
must  be  saved  as  a  woik  of  art.  He  touches  here,  erases  there — this  is 
what  the  artist  calls  improving  upon  nature.  Yet  it  is  in  those  effective 
touches  that  the  picture  becomes  stamped  with  the  mind,  with  the  cha¬ 
racter  and  with  the  genius,  of  its  originator. 

The  art-critic  further  argues  that  photography  is  purely  chemical  and 
mechanical,  that  the  camera  has  only  to  be  pointed  at  the  object,  a  few 
(to  him)  uninteresting  eh  unical  manipulations  performed,  and  an  impres¬ 
sion  is  obtained  from  which  numbers  of  identical  proofs  can  be  multiplied, 
every  one  ot  them  as  lifeless  and  as  deficient  in  soul  as  tho  mahogany 
instrument  by  which  they  are  produced. 

I  have  thus  briefly  stated  the  facts  of  the  case,  and,  before  I  proceed 
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with  tho  defence,  allow  me  to  add  that  the  allegations  of  the  critic  are  to 
a  very  large  extent  founded  on  fact.  Photography,  being  such  an  enticing 
amusement,  has  enlisted  the  sympathy  of  all  classes  and  conditions  of 
men.  It  numbers  among  its  earnest  followers  nobles  of  our  land,  digni¬ 
taries  of  the  church,  military  men,  astronomers,  lawyers,  physicians,  and 
down  through  every  grade  of  intelligence  even  to’  the  toiling  artiza  i. 
Further:  we,  as  a  nation,  to  the  present  timo  have  not  accepted  the  rules 
of  art  as  a  prominent  part  of  tho  education  taught  in  our  schools.  When 
we  consider  that  the  votaries  of  photography — though  men  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  taste  in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  terms — are  comparatively 
illiterate  on  matters  connected  with  art,  it  is  very  easy  to  account  for  the 
existence  and  circulation  of  a  large  number  of  photographs  calculated  to 
offend  the  educated  eye  of  the  artist,  giving  him  a  very  unfavourable 
impression  with  regard  to  photography  itself. 

Undoubtedly,  as  in  every  other  profession,  there  are  what  wo  designate 
artists  born.  These  are  the  very  men  who  generally  adopt  art  as  a  pro¬ 
fession,  and  vain  is  it  to  attempt  to  allure  them  from  its  pursuit !  As  an 
instance  of  this,  I  am  personally  acquainted  with  one  of  these  born  artists. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  farmer,  who,  far  from  appreciating  the  dawn  of  genius 
in  the  boy,  commanded  him  to  desist  from  occupying  his  timo  so  unpro- 
fitably,  and  enforced  the  drudgery  of  the  plough  and  the  farmyard.  It 
was  shortly  after  discovei-ed  that  the  youth  had  spent  his  small  allowance 
of  pocket  money  in  the  purchase  of  drawing  materials,  with  which  he 
occupied  the  hours  which  should  have  been  devoted  to  sleep.  The  re¬ 
lentless  father  took  these  away  from  him,  and  administered  a  severe 
castigation.  There  was  nothing  left  for  the  poor  fellow  but  to  burn 
sticks  into  charcoal,  with  which  he  made  his  sketches,  when  unobserved, 
on  the  back  of  the  dairy  door.  Tho  parent,  finding  the  incorrigible  boy 
would  never  make  his  way  as  a  farmer,  bound  him  apprentice  to  a  largo 
Manchester  machinist.  Here  the  youth’s  spirit  was  crushed,  and  Ins 
sinews  taxed  seven  long  dreary  years  at  the  vice,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  he  knew  very  little  more  of  mechanics  than  lie  did  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  his  term.  But  now  ho  was  free  as  the  bird,  and,  nothing 
daunted,  he  resumed  with  double  energy  his  old  congenial  avocation. 
For  many  years  he  prosecuted  Iris  studies  with  poverty  staring  him  in  tho 
face,  but  he  was  determined  to  succeed,  and  successful  he  became.  His 
profession  became  lucrative,  and  I  have  seen  many  truthful  and  artistic 
productions  from  his  easel.  I  cannot  conclude  this  sketch  without  giving 
you  the  sequel.  A  short  time  ago,  acknowledging  the  importance  of  pho¬ 
tography,  he  adopted  it  to  assist  him  in  his  studies ;  and  at  this  moment 
his  numerous  friends  and  old  supporters  know  not  which  to  admire 
most — his  artistic  sketches  or  his  artistic  photographs. 

It  is  now  time  for  me  to  enter  upon  the  defence  by  endeavouring  to 
convince  you  that  the  feeling  of  the  artist  can  be  exemplified  by  means  of 
the  lifeless  camera,  and  that  the  inartistic  qualities  which  have  been  so 
much  derided  by  the  biassed  followers  of  art  as  a  profession  are  not 
inherent  in  photography. 

I  will  now  present  you  with  a  slight  sketch  of  the  principal  methods, 
each  of  them  independent  ideas,  by  which  photographers  have  endeavoured 
to  effect  this  object — with  what  amount  of  success  I  leave  you  to  judge 
from  the  illustrations  I  shall  have  the  honour  to  bring  under  your  notice, 
which  have  been  kindly  furnished  byT  the  artists  who  produced  them. 

As  in  painting,  photography  divides  itself  into  two  distinct  branches — 
portraitur  e  and  landscape — each  forming  in  itself  a  separate  study,  and 
both  can  very  seldom  be  successfully  followed  by  the  same  individual. 

Strange  to  say  the  chief  difficulty  which  besets  the  path  of  artistic 
portraiture  is  a  mechanical  one,  which  may  sound  in  the  ear  of  a  portrait 
painter  as  somewhat  of  an  anomaly.  Every  one  who  has  even  cursorily 
given  his  attention  to  the  study  of  mankind  will  be  constantly  impressed 
with  the  ever-changing  expression  of  the  human  countenance — the  only 
index  of  the  restless  soul  within.  Now  the  features  are  lighted  up  with 
a  brilliancy  of  animation,  inspiring  the  veriest  commonplace  with  a 
certain  character  which  command  feelings  of  pleasurable  interest  in  every 
beholder.  Again  there  are  fleeting  moments  when  the  countenances  of 
the  fairest  and  noblest  of  created  beings  are  overspread  with  a  pre-emi¬ 
nent  lustre,  almost  amounting  to  sublimity,  which  reminds  us  that  man 
was  created  in  the  image  of  his  Maker.  It  is,  I  repeat,  in  the  perception 
of  these  grand  truths,  the  retention  in  the  memory,  and  the  faithful 
delineation  of  the  same  on  the  canvas,  that  the  painter’s  art  becomes 
ennobled,  and  in  which  lies  all  his  success. 

The  photographer,  although  lie  may  ap  reciate  to  their  fullest  extent 
these  elements  of  artistic  power,  has  to  contend  with  mechauical  defects 
present  in  the  best  constructed  optical  instruments,  but  greater  still  with 
the  lack  of  sensibility  in  the  photographic  tablet  itself.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  being  able  to  watch  his  opportunity,  and  secure  his  desired  result  at 
the  critical  moment,  he  has  to  be  content  with  a  kind  of  average  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  countenance,  which,  during  the  comparatively  long  time 
required  to  produce  the  impression,  in  extreme  cases  may  have  varied 
between  the  gaze  of  animation  and  the  fixed  stare  of  the  corpse.  How¬ 
ever  reluctantly  photographer’s  maybe  to  acknowledge  the  fact,  it  is  easy 
to  gather  irom  the  foregoing  considerations  that  the  commencement  of 
the  art-era  in  photographic  portraiture,  in  the  fullest  meaning  of  the  term, 
will  have  to  be  dated  from  a  period  which  has  to  arrive,  but  -which,  I 
believe,  is  not  very  far  distant,  when  the  latent  image  will  be  impressed 
with  the  rapidity  of  the  lightning’s  flash. 

The  direction  in  which  photographic  portraitists  have  essayed  to  pro¬ 
duce  works  of  art  again  subdivides  itself  into  two  minor  branches.  Tiie 
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first  consists  in  the  production  of  a  series  of  separate  studies,  with  a  view 
to  grouping  the  whole  into  one  picture  by  means  of  double-printing.  The 
labour  thus  entailed  is  very  considerable,  presenting  difficulties  which  at 
first  sight  appear  almost  insurmountable,  and  few  are  the  men  who  would 
attempt  to  overcome  them  in  the  present  state  of  our  scientific  knowledge. 
These  difficulties  have,  however,  to  a  very  large  extent  been  successfully 
grappled  with  in  some  of  the  productions  I  now  bring  under  your  notice. 
In  these  specimens  it  is  easy  to  recognise  the  conception  of  a  master  mind. 
That  there  are  failings  no  one  can  avoid  admitting ;  still  there  is  sufficient 
of  the  artistic  element  infused  therein  which  at  once  impresses  the 
observer  that  there  has  been  the  working  of  a  refined  intelligence.  He 
forgets  the  means  by  which  they  have  been  produced,  and  his  mind 
becomes  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  subject,  catching  up  the 
feeling  of  the  producer.  Thus  the  part  which  has  been  taken  by  the  much- 
abused  camera  and  its  accompaniments  sinks  to  that  of  a  secondary  one, 
corresponding  with  the  indispensable  auxiliaries  of  the  easel,  namely, 
the  palette,  the  brushes,  and  the  colours  of  the  painter. 

I  now  bring  under  your  notice  some  illustrations  of  the  second  type  of 
artistic  composition  in  portraiture,  which  consists  in  the  grouping  of  the 
subjects  to  be  delineated,  and  the  recording  of  the  same  in  one  picture  by 
a  single  effort  of  the  artist.  This  is  by  far  the  simpler  method,  and  par¬ 
takes  less  of  the  imputation  of  being  mechanical.  As  far  as  our  science 
can  at  present  carry  us  this  course  seems  more  likely  to  secure  satisfac¬ 
tory  results,  in  an  artistic  point  of  view,  than  the  former  method. 
"Why  P  In  the  constructing  of  a  work  of  art  piecemeal  the  mind  of  the 
artist  has  to  grapple  with  a  great  number  of  independent  ideas,  all  tending 
towards  the  same  centre.  Each  individual  effort  has  to  be  studied  in  a 
twofold  light — as  a  separate  picture,  and  in  relation  to  the  position  assigned 
for  it  in  the  composition.  A  very  slight  mistake  in  any  of  the  parts 
endangers  the  acceptation  of  the  whole  as  a  finished  work  of  art,  although 
there  may  possibly  exist  nothing  which  the  most  fastidious  critic  would 
condemn  in  any  one  of  its  components  taken  independently. 

In  the  branch  of  photographic  composition  I  am  now  endeavouring  to 
illustrate,  although  we  have  greater  optical  difficulties  with  which  to 
contend  we  have  greater  scope  for  the  formation  of  artistic  groups, 
because  the  object  contemplated  is  effected  by  a  single  stroke  of  genius, 
harmonising  with  the  inspiration  of  the  true  artist,  which  most  frequently 
manifests  itself  in  flashes  of  his  intellect.  Not  that  I  would  have  you  to 
suppose  that  less  mental  labour  is  expended.  He  first  has  carefully  to 
study  his  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  coping  manfully  with  his  increased 
optical  difficulties,  at  the  same  time  pondering  over  his  pictorial  require¬ 
ments,  spending  thus  days  of  thought  and  oftimes  nights  without  repose, 
until  all  the  details  are  thoroughly  impressed  upon  his  mind’s  eye.  He 
then  commences,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  his  elder  brethren,  to  embody 
his  conception  by  aid  of  the  truthful  photograph — oftimes,  to  his  great 
chagrin,  too  truthful,  for  it  reveals  to  him  vividly  how  far  he  has  gone 
astray.  Nothing  daunted,  he  returns  to  his  task  again  and  again  with 
renewed  vigour,  nor  flags  until  his  labour  is  rewarded  with  success. 

I  now  enter  upon  the  second  division  of  the  descriptive  portion  of  my 
subject,  in  the  endeavour  to  illustrate  the  method  by  which  it  has  been 
sought  to  produce  the  pictorial  in  landscape  photography. 

In  this  branch  of  the  art-science  mechanical  difficulties,  which  have 
hitherto  proved  such  barriers  in  the  path  of  portraiture,  exert  less  in¬ 
fluence  and  arc  gradually  becoming  surmounted.  The  great  fault  which 
artists  have  pointed  out  in  photographic  landscapes  is  the  absence  of  those 
qualities  which  constitute  many  of  the  chief  features  of  a  painting.  I 
allude  to  the  delineation  of  clouds  and  general  atmospheric  effects.  No 
one  has  regretted  these  failings  more  than  the  artistic  photographer. 
Happily,  however,  for  our  art  optical  science  has  been  making,  and  is 
still  effecting,  rapid  strides ;  the  exposure  to  light  in  the  camera  has 
gradually  been  diminishing,  until  pictures,  possessing  all  the  vigour  and 
definition  of  the  best  productions,  can  be  secured  in  the  small  fraction  of 
a  second  of  time.  By  this  means  the  most  transient  appearance  in  nature 
can  be  registered  in  all  the  beauty  and  truthfulness  with  which  it  flashes 
on  the  retina  of  the  artist.  He  who,  years  ago,  when  toiling  at  his  sketch, 
perhaps  transfixed  by  some  gorgeous  outburst  of  nature’s  own  magnifi¬ 
cence,  and  has  longed  for  some  fairy  spell  by  which  the  enchanting  but 
momentary  scene  could  be  indelibly  impressed  upon  his  canvas,  has  now 
the  vision  realised  as  far  as  can  be  presented  by  the  beauteous  gradations 
of  light  and  shade  in  the  photograph. 

Further  than  this,  the  resources  of  chemistry,  which  arc  ever  on  the 
increase,  are  bestowing  on  the  photographer  greater  boons.  He  is 
gradually  becoming  more  and  more  independent  of  his  laboratory  and 
chemicals,  enabling  him  to  give  his  almost  undivided  attention  to  the 
“art-bearings”  of  his  profession.  He  looks  upon  his  camera  and  its 
accessories  with  less  veneration  than  formerly — his  thoughts  are  concen¬ 
trated  upon  the  picturesque  selection  of  his  subject — he  waits  patiently 
until  the  ray  falls  in  such  a  direction  as  will  ensure  him  the  correctly 
balanced  light  and  shadow — he  watches  for  those  atmospheric  effects 
which  will  harmonise  with  the  whole,  and  when  he  considers  he  is 
favoured  by  the  presence  of  all  these  elements  of  success,  his  mental 
labours  terminate,  and  all  that  remains  for  him  then  is  to  secure  the 
desired  result. 

It  may,  however,  be  said  truly  of  landscape  photography  that  it  is  not 
the  rule  but  rather  the  exception  for  every  thing  to  progress  so  smoothly 
as  I  have  described.  The  painter  is  not  bound  to  embrace  all  within  the 
boundary  of  his  vision.  An  objectionable  tree  can  be  omitted  from  his 
sketch,  or  a  straight  line  can  be  curved  to  suit  the  requirements  of  his 


taste.  It  is  not  so  with  the  photograper.  He  has  obvious  barriers  to 
contend  with. that  his  brother  limner  would  skip  over  with  the  greatest 
ease,  but  which  present  impracticable  obstacles  in  his  path.  He  it  is, 
however,  who  proves  himself  the  most  worthy  of  the  name  of  artist  who, 
m  the  face  of  the  greatest  difficulties,  succeeds  in  spite  of  them  all. 

In  conclusion  allow  me  to  recur  to  a  statement  I  have  already  advanced, 
that  doubtless  photography  has  already  effected  much  for  art  itself— much 
m  its  encouragement,  but  more  in  the  practice.  For  illustrations  I  will 
not  refer  you  to  your  portrait  albums  on  the  drawing-room  table,  nor 
even  to  your  portfolio  of  choice  photographs.  By  the  possession  of  these 
you,  at  least,  acknowledge  the  utility  of  the  art  by  which  they  have  been 
Produced.  I  would  invite  you  to  examine  the  productions  of  our  modem 
engravers,  prepared  for  the  beautifying  of  our  serials  and  standard  litera¬ 
ture.  How  often  do  we  find,  in  the  margin,  the  important  words  recur¬ 
ring,  “  from  a  photograph,”  thus  guaranteeing  at  least  a  certain  amount  oi 
fidelity.  This,  however,  if  viewed  in  the  spirit  of  The  Times  correspon¬ 
dent,  presents  no  argument  in  favour  of  art -photography.  But  I  would 
with  pride  draw,  your  attention  to  the  pictures  which  emanate  from  the 
studio  of  the  veritable  artist  himself,  as  they  hang  upon  the  walls  of  our 
exhibitions — in  Iris  delineation  of  draperies,  his  foliage,  and  in  his  appre¬ 
ciation  of  detail,  instead  of  being  altogether  satisfied  with  dashes  for 
effect;  and  this  the  photograph  has  taught  him  can  be  consummated 
without  any  sacrificing  of  those  noble  qualities  which  stamp  his  produc¬ 
tions  with  the  utmost  refinement  of  artistic  genius. 

Photographers  are  now  sanguine  of  success  in  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  strides  that  their  ever  beautiful  and  useful  art  could  possibly  have 
achieved — no  less  than  the  transferring  to  the  metallic  plate  by  means  of 
light’s  own  influence  the  results  which  have  been  obtained  in  the  camera. 
This  point  being-  gained,  a  mighty  impulse  will  be  given  to  the  interesting 
science  whose  claims  to  the  sisterhood  of  art  I  have  so  feebly  brought  be¬ 
fore  you.  If  I  have  succeeded  in  convincing  the  members  of  this  im¬ 
portant  Society  that  those  claims  are  worthy  of  discussion,  I  shall  consider 
that  the  object  of  my  task  is  fully  completed.  John  Glover. 
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Several  times  when  passing  under  the  lofty  gateway,  surmounted  by  a 
balcony,  which  forms  upon  the  Qacii  Voltaire  the  entrance  to  the  office 
ol  the  Monitenr,  we  have  stopped  at  the  neighbouring  window  where  the 
Brothers  Bisson  exhibit  their  magnificient  views  of  Mont  Blanc.  While 
examining  these  audacious  photographs,  the  first  authentic  portrait  for 
which  the  giant  of  the  Alps  lias  deigned  to  pose,  we  threw  a  glance  upon 
a  fine  charming  statuette  of  Provost,  of  the  Comedic  Fran  raise.  The 
resemblance  in  physiognomy  and  attidude  was  so  striking  that  we  at  once 
searched  for  the  successful  artist’s  name  upon  the  base.  We  found  no 
clue  to  it  but  the  word  Photo-Sculpture,  that  is  to  say,  “  sculpture  by  light,  ” 
two  ideas  very  difficult  for  the  mind  to  reconcile.  Until  the  present  cen¬ 
tury  the  sun,  tranquil  amid  the  system  of  planets  circulating  around  him, 
was  satisfied  with  distributing  light  and  heat  to  us,  with  restoring  tin 
colours  effaced  by  night,  with  bringing  our  harvests  to  maturity,  and 
with  sustaining  life  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  We  required  no  other 
direct  service  of  him  than  firing  a  gun  at  the  Palais  Royal  every  day  at 
noon,  except  when  the  sky  was  cloudy,  or  when  it  rained,  or  when  then 
was  an  eclipse,  and  this  service,  it  must  be  confessed,  he  always  pc  rformed 
with  a  good  grace.  Niepce  dc  Saint  Victor  and  Daguerre  overcame 
his  immemorial  indolence,  and  compelled  him  himself  to  draw  everything 
he  lighted  with  his  rays,  upon  metal  or  paper.  Heaven  knows  how  they 
worked  him.  But  the  sun  is  indefatigable,  and  photographers  have  not 
yet  exhausted  his  patience.  When  this  old  dream  of  fixing  the  fugitive 
image  upon  the  glass  was  realised,  it  was  truly  a  marvellous  result.  The 
sun  a  draughtsman !  good ;  but  the  sun  a  sculptor !  the  disconcerted  im¬ 
agination  refuses  to  believe  such  a  prodigy.  Instead  of  torturing  our 
brain  with  a  problem  to  which  we  could  hope  to  find  no  solution,  one  fine 
day,  having  nothing  else  to  do,  we  paid  a  visit  to  the  atelier  of  phot- 
sculpture  to  see  the  light  at  work,  and  make  the  acquaintance  of  Pan  , 
Duret,  and  Millet. 

Near  the  spot  where  formerly  stood  the  old  Barrier  du  Be;  Ic  with  its 
heavy  architecture,  a  light  glass  dome,  blue  and  white,  rounded  like  an 
Oriental  cupola,  rears  its  form.  You  pass  through  an  elegant  gallery 
decorated  with  rich  Turkish  hangings,  open  a  door,  and  find  yourself  in 
the  mysterious  laboratory.  It  is  a  vast  wooden  rotunda  covered  with  fine 
matting,  the  walls  concealed  with  a  soft  neutral  colour,  and  contains  no  visi¬ 
ble  instrument  orapparatusof  singular  or  complicated  construction.  Four- 
and-twenty  brackets  attached  to  the  circular  wall  support  the  busts  or  sta¬ 
tuettes  of  various  personages  whose  forms  and  features  have  been  repro¬ 
duced  by  photo-sculpture.  From  the  centre  of  the  cupola  a  plumb-line 
descends,  terminated  by  a  silver  ball,  just  above  two  superimposed  discs 
which  divide  the  black  lines  corresponding  to  numbers.  You  stand  upon 
these  two  discs,  which  form  a  platform,  and  assume  the  position  and  atti¬ 
tude  most  familiar  and  natural  to  you.  The  operator  counts  ton  seconds, 
and  then  asks  you  to  descend  from  the  platform.  He  has  no  further  need 
of  you.  All  yoiu-  profiles  are  focussed  and  taken  by  invisible  operators. 
In  fact,  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  brackets,  four-and-twenty  eyes,  l’our- 
and-twenty  objects,  which  you  have  not  seen  have  seen  you,  and  trans- 
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ferred  your  image  to  as  many  photographic  plates  placed  in  a  passage 
running  round  the  rotunda.  The  apertures  open  and  shut  simultaneously 
by  a  piece  of  mechanism  as  simple  as  ingenious.  The  photographs  thus 
taken  yield  four-and-twenty  pictures  of  the  same  person  or  object  taken 
under  every  possible  aspect.  It  is  a  marvellous  eye  which  surrounds  and 
envelopes  you,  instead  of  surveying  you  like  an  ordinary  eye  under  a 
siimle  angle  of  incidence.  Sometimes  it  happens  that  the  model,  ignorant, 
as  yet,  of  the  process  of  photo-sculpture,  is  surprised  at  not  having  his 
statue5 completed  and  brought  to  him  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  for 
it  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  times  to  possess  this  unlimited  confidence  in 
the  marvels  of  science ;  but  matters  do  not  proceed  exactly  the  same  in 
photo-sculpture  as  in  photography.  The  statue  does  not  “come  out” 
quite  so  quickly  as  the  portrait;  it  demands  a  little  longer  time  to  carve 
it  out  of  the  solid  block. 


We  will  now  quit  the  luminous  rotunda,  and  proceed  to  the  dark  room’ 
where  the  mystery  is  accomplished.  The  invention  of  M.  Willeme,  tho 
creator  of  photo-sculpture,  rests  upon  this  principle — that  all  the  profiles 
of  an  object  united  give  a  relief  of  it.  The  idea  is  ingenious, .  and  strikes 
you  as  self-evident,  but  it  must  nevertheless  be  a  singular  piece  of  inge¬ 
nuity  to  draw  a  statuette  from  four-and-twenty  photographic  cartes,  pre¬ 
senting  naturally  no  thickness, 


Wo  v.  ;  n  .  .  cmh  a vonr  {•>  clearly  explain  the  process  which  converts 
scrit's  of  ii.it  porlr.iits  into  n  solid  relief.  Tho  photographic  negatives 
on  glass  arc  fitted  in  numeric  d  irder  arcurd  the  edge  of  a  disc,  where 
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their  place  is  cut  out.  This  disc  turns  with  a  gradual  motion  like  the 
wheel  of  a  rudder,  opposite  a  ground  glass.  The  lens  of  a  magic  lantern 
is  brought  opposite  the  transparent  negative  framed  in  its  opaque  disc. 
The  luminous  image,  magnified  ten  times,  is  'projected  upon  the  ground 
glass.  This  is  negative  No.  1.  Placed  behind  the  glass,  liko  a  student 
who  traces  an  engraving  on  a  pane  of  glass,  an  operator  follows,  with  tho 
point  of  a  pantograph,  all  the  profiles  given  by  the  reflected  image.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  pantograph,  a  second  point  cuts  into  a  mass  of  clay 
and  cuts  out  the  first  silhouette.  This  view  exhausted,  tho  disc  makes 
one  turn,  and  profile  No.  2  presents  itself,  and  is  treated  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner.  The  cutting  point,  obedient  to  the  impulsion  of  the  tracing  point, 
cuts  into  the  clay,  and  carves  out  the  second  profile ;  each  number  brings 
its  essential  lines  and.  characteristic  details — the  mass  of  clay,  hollowed 
out  and  relieved,  takes  form,  tho  features  of  the  face  are  drawn,  tho  folds  of 
the  garments  are  detached,  the  reflection  is  transformed  into  tho  solid  form. 

A  statuette  is  born  of  a  picture,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  from  seve¬ 
ral  pictures  condensed  and  blended  one  with  another  by  an  aid  which 
appears  magical.  Without  model,  without  rough  sketch,  a  practical 
mechanic  has  completed  an  unimpeachably  exact  statue  of  you,  the  origi¬ 
nal  of  which  docs  not  exist.  To  attain  this  result,  two  dozen  sketches 
made  by  light  in  ten  seconds  has  sufficed.  Who  could  ever  have  imagined 
that  we  should  bo  able  to  model  a  sunbeam  ?  This  is  what  M.  Willemo 
has  done  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word. 

When  the  disc  has  turned  once  round  the  statuette  is  completed.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  smooth  with  the  thumb  the  imperceptible  filaments 
left  in  the  interstices  of  the  profiles,  in  the  same  way  that  the  lines  of  a 
mould  are  rubbed  down.  In  this  state  a  good  mould  may  be  taken,  and 
as  many  copies  taken  from  it  as  may  he  required. 

We  have  heard  the  fear  expressed  that  photo-sculpturc  will  injure  statu¬ 
ary,  and  insensibly  lower  the  level  of  that  beautiful  art,  in  substituting 
a  machine  for  man,  and  a  process  for  intelligence.  Photography  has 
been  the  subject  of  very  similar  complaints,  which  are  not  yet  justified. 
Lithography  itself,  at  its  origin,  was  accused  of  killing  engraving.  This 
opinion  is  not  ours.  Art  must  see  in  photography  and  in  photo-sculp¬ 
ture  only  docile  slaves,  which  take  notes  on  its  account,  prepare  the  work 
for  it,  perform  wearisome  tasks,  and  disencumber  the  domain  of  the  ideal 
from  every  material  obstacle.  What  is  there  to  prevent  a  sculptor  from 
taking  this  figure,  so  naively  true,  so  absolutely  exact,  which  the  machine 
offers  to  him,  with  its  so  positive  equilibrium,  and  sure  relative  propor¬ 
tions,  its  infallible  exterior  and  interior,  and  give  the  life  of  the  soul,  the 
light  of  genius,  or  the  beauty  of  art  P  Let  him  consider  photo-sculpture 
as  a  mechanic  under  his  orders,  and  that  he  can  finish  with  an  hour’s 
sitting  the  work,  already  so  perfect  and  attractive,  of  the  machine  which 
receives  the  sculptor  with  respect,  although  he  cannot  surpass  it.  What 
precautions  to  take,  what  fastidious  attempts,  what  corrections,  what  long 
sittings,  a  hundred  times  repeated,  photo-sculpture  suppresses !  Who 
would  not  work  this  unerring  star,  guided  as  it  is  by  the  sun  ?  Solem 
quis  dicer e  fa] sum  ctudeat  ! 

But  this  is  not  all :  this  century,  although  lavish,  is  economical.  Pure 
art  appears  too  dear.  With  the  assurance  of  a  parvenu  it  sometimes 
cheapens  the  old  masters.  Marble  and  bronze  frighten  it,  and  appear  to 
it  almost  too  durable  for  fugitive  effigies.  Photo-sculpture  is  not  so  grand 
a  lady  as  Sculpture,  which  dwells  in  temples,  palaces,  and  lordly  mansions. 
It  knows  how  to  reduce  itself,  and  is  contented  with  a  shelf  for  a  pedes¬ 
tal,  happy  in  having  reproduced  a  mucli-loved  face,  the  head  of  a  lovely 
child,  a  girl  holding  a  wreath  of  roses  in  her  lap,  a  young  lady  in  a  hall 
dress,  a  great  financier,  celebrated  artists,  a  man  of  fashion  in  all  his 
modern  elegance,  with  their  contemporary  signs  and  characteristics.  It  does 
not  disdain  paletots,  and  crinolines  do  not  embarrass  it :  it  accepts  nature 
and  fashion  just  as  they  are.  Its  sincerity  accommodates  itself  to  every¬ 
thing  ;  and  although  its  stearinc  models  may  he  translated  into  marble, 
parian,  alabaster,  or  bronze,  like  many  other  pretentious  models,  it  asks 
of  you,  as  the  price  of  its  work,  no  larger  sum  than  its  nobler  sister  de¬ 
mands  for  hare  materials. 

Photo-sculpture,  although  born  but  yesterday,  is  already  very  learned 
and  clever :  besides  statuettes,  it  knows  how  to  make  busts  of  any  dimen¬ 
sions,  even  colossal.  It  succeeds  in  bas-relief,  and  to  make  a  medallion 
it  has  need  of  only  two  or  three  photographs,  which  it  projects  with  in¬ 
fallible  truth  on  the  field  to  he  occupied.  Modest,  as  becomes  every  young 
invention,  it  has  desired,  before  speaking  of  itself,  to  study,  fathom,  and. 
perfect  its  resources,  and  increase  the  perfection  of  its  instruments.  Now, 
without  false  shame,  it  believes  that  with  its  prettiest  statuette  in  hand  it 
can  place  its  foot  on  the  first  step  of  the  throne  of  art,  and  modestly  offer 
to  it  this  little  figure,  which  is  of  no  sculptor,  and  which  the  sun  alone 
has  the  light  to  sign.  If  it  is  not  a  chef-d’ ceuvre,  it  is  at  least  a  marvel. 


©itr  Class  far  \ 


LESSON  IV. 

Dry  Collodion  Processes. — Simple  Dried  Collodion. — The 
Tannin  Process. 

In  point  of  convenience  to  tho  amateur  the  dried  collodion  possesses 
important  advantages  over  the  wet  process.  Before  entering  into  the 
details  of  the  various  dried  processes,  however,  it  may  not  ho  amiss  to 
explain  to  the  young  reader  the  relative  terms  “  wet ”  and  “  dry,'”  as 
applied  to  collodion. 
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The  former — the  wet  process— consists  in  transferring-  to  the  camera 
the  plate  immediately  on  its  removal  from  the  nitrate  of  silver  exciting 
bath,  the  surface  being  of  course  still  wet  with  the  bath  solution.  The 
dried  collodion  process,  on  the  other  hand,  consists  in  rinsing  the  plate 
after  its  removal  from  the  bath,  and  subsequently  drying  it  previously  to 
exposure  in  the  camera.  In  the  former  the  plate  must  be  exposed  as  soon 
as  possible,  certainly  before  the  surface  begins  to  dry ;  in  the  latter  the 
plates  after  being  dried  may  be  stored  up  and  retained  for  weeks,  months, 
or  even  years  previously  to  exposure  in  the  camera,  care  of  course  being 
taken  to  have  them  packed  quite  secure  from  the  influences  of  light. 

From  its  greater  sensitiveness  the  wet  process  is  best  adapted  for  por¬ 
traits  or  subjects  requiring  a  very  brief  exposure;  for,  after  a  plate  is 
dried,  it  loses  to  a  considerable  extent  its  sensitiveness,  at  least  to  this 
extent  that,  for  rapid  exposures,  it  is  far  inferior  to  the  wet  process. 
Accordingly  dried  plates  are  most  commonly  employed  for  landscapes, 
architecture,  and  other  subjects  where  the  time  of  exposure  is  a  matter  of 
small  consequence.  In  point  of  certainty  the  one  process  is  on  a  par  with 
the  other,  although  many  of  the  dry-plate  devotees  consider  that  their 
process  has  in  this  respect  the  advantage  over  the  other. 

But  the  feature  in  which  the  dry  undoubtedly  excels  the  wet  process  is 
in  the  great  convenience  attendant  upon  its  practice.  The  amateur  or  even 
the  professional  has  only  to  devote  an  evening  to  the  preparation  of  a  few 
plates,  and  he  has  them  beside  him  in  constant  readiness  for  exposure 
when  it  suits  him  to  devote  a  day  for  this  purpose,  on  the  arrival  of  which 
he  goes  away  on  his  tour  without  being  encumbered  with  baths,  dark 
tents,  and  the  other  paraphernalia  attendant  upon  the  use  of  wet  collo¬ 
dion.  There  is  of  course  the  drawback  of  not  knowing  precisely  what 
success  one  has  attained  until  his  return  home  ;  but,  with  ordinary  skill 
and  care  in  the  preparation  of  the  plates,  with  the  view  well  focussed,  a 
steady  camera-stand,  and  sufficient  exposure,  there  is  no  reason  why  one 
should  not  feel  almost  if  not  altogether  certain  that  each  one  of  the 
plates  he  exposes  will  produce  a  satisfactory  negative.  Indeed,  after  a 
little  experience,  the  certainty  which  comes  to  be  attained  is  surprising. 

With  respect  to  the  comparative  merits  of  pictures  taken  by  means  of 
wet  and  dried  plates,  there  seems  no  reason  for  supposing  that,  when 
each  is  properly  taken,  the  most  experienced  judge  could  with  certainty 
distinguish  between  their  results.  Some  who  alleged  themselves  able  so 
to  distinguish  have,  on  being  tested,  showed  that  their  opinions  were  as 
often  wrong  as  right. 

In  perusing  a  photographic  work  the  beginner  is  well  nigh  bewildered 
by  the  multiplicity  of  dry  processes  about  which  he  reads.  Let  us 
hero  endeavour  to  give  him  an  idea  of  the  derivation  of  these  names. 
When  the  plate  has  been  excited  in  the  silver  bath,  and  it  is  intended  to 
be  dried,  it  is  necessary  that  the  whole  of  the  free  nitrate  of  silver  be 
washed  from  its  surface,  else  stains  and  fog  will  inevitably  result.  In¬ 
stead  of  allowing  it  to  dry  in  its  simple  washed  state — which  to  some 
extent  would  cause  the  film  to  dry  in  a  hard  and  horny  manner — it  is 
customary  to  saturate,  so  to  speak,  the  film  with  a  varnish  which, 
although  capable  of  drying  quite  firmly,  may  again  be  softened  with 
water  so  as  to  allow  of  its  being  subsequently  permeated  by  the  develop¬ 
ing  solution.  When  gum-water  is  used  for  this  purpose  it  becomes  the 
gum  process  ;  a  solution  of  tannin  makes  it  the  tannin  process  ;  and  so  on 
with  all  the  other  so-called  processes. 

The  first  dried  collodion  process  to  be  treatod  of  at  present  is  the  most 
simple,  but  far  from  being  the  worst  one,  of  a  now  numerous  family. 
The  kind  of  collodion  best  adapted  for  this  as  for  all  other  dry  processes 
is  what  is  known  as  dry  collodion,  the  peculiarity  of  which  is  that  the 
pyroxyline  having  been  prepared  at  a  higher  temperature  yields  a  collo¬ 
dion  somewhat  porous  in  its  character.  The  plate  then  is  coated  with 
such  collodion  and  excited,  and  on  its  removal  from  the  bath  is  placed  in 
a  flat  dish  containing  water,  in  which  it  is  washed  by  alternately  raising 
and  depressing  each  end  of  the  dish  for  about  a  dozen  times.  A  weak 
solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  should  be  prepared  and  standing  ready  at 
hand  in  a  bottle.  The  exact  strength  of  the  solution  is  of  no  consequence, 
provided  it  be  not  too  strong ;  a  drachm  of  the  salt  in  a  twenty-ounce 
bottle  of  water  has  been  used  with  advantage.  A  little  of  this  fluid  must 
be  poured  over  the  surface  of  the  plate,  or  the  plate  may  be  immersed  in 
a  bath  of  it.  The  object  of  this  is  to  ensure  the  conversion  of  any 
nitrate  of  silver  remaining  in  the  film  into  iodide  of  silver.  It  is  again 
washed  in  water  and  dried.  The  drying  may  either  be  allowed  to  take 
place  spontaneously  or  it  may  be  effected  by  the  heat  of  a  dull  fire,  or  in 
any  other  manner  which  the  ingenuity  of  the  operator  may  suggest. 
Plates  so  prepared  are  very  certain,  but  should  not  bo  kept  too  long,  the 
film  being  unprotected  from  the  deleterious  influences  of  an  impure 
atmosphere,  which  may  exercise  a  prejudicial  influence  upon  it.  It  is 
three  or  four  times  less  sensitive  than  when  wet,  and  has  the  property  of 
yielding  not  only  a  good  negative,  but  a  positive  of  extreme  delicacy  and 
beauty  of  tone.  If  it  is  to  be  developed  as  a  positive,  the  surface  should 
be  wetted  with  nitrate  of  silver  solution.  Some  effect  this  end  by  im¬ 
mersing  it  in  the  bath  for  a  few  seconds.  The  ordinary  iron  developing 
solution  is  then  applied,  and  the  subsequent  treatment  is  according  to  a 
former  lesson  on  developing. 

To  develops  the  plate  as  a  negative,  proceed  thus  : — Immerse  in  water 
so  as  to  wet  the  surface.  Into  the  developing  dish  or  measure  put  two, 
three,  or  more  drops  of  silver  solution  (according  to  the  size  of  the  plate 
operated  upon),  and  add  to  this  as  much  of  the  negative  developing  solu¬ 
tion  as  will  well  cover  the  surface.  The  plate  having  been  held  level,  this 
solution  is  to  bo  poured  on.  See  that  every  part  be  covered,  as  inatten¬ 


tion  to  this  may  cause  an  undeveloped  spot,  which  no  subsequent  treat¬ 
ment  will  remedy.  The  image  will  soon  begin  to  appear.  Do  not  be 
disheartened  if  two  or  three  minutes  sometimes  elapse  ere  it  become 
visible.  With  some  dry  processes  the  time  of  development  is  slower  than 
with  others,  the  one  now  being  treated  of  possessing  this  property  in  about 
an  average  degree.  When  the  whole  of  the  details  are  visible,  should  the 
relative  density  of  the  parts  not  be  sufficient,  wash  off'  the  developer  and 
apply  a  little  fresh  solution,  slightly  increasing  the  dose  of  silver,  and  by 
this  means  the  density  may  be  increased  to  any  desired  extent :  care 
must  of  course  be  taken  lest  it  be  too  much  so.  After  being  fixed,  tho 
plate  is  now  examined,  and  if  it  be  found  to  be  of  a  proper  degree  of 
density  it  may  be  varnished,  but  if  too  feeble  the  developing  solution 
(with  a  drop  or  two  of  silver  solution  added)  may  be  again  applied,  until 
it  is  judged  to  be  all  right,  after  which  wash  and  varnish  it. 

Among  the  various  preservative  agents,  as  they  are  called,  none  has 
attained  greater  popularity  than  tannin.  In  the  tannin  process,  the  plate, 
after  being  excited,  is  washed  copiously.  The  preservative  solution,  from 
which,  as  previously  hinted,  the  “process”  derives  its  name,  consists  of — 

Tannin . 12  grains. 

Distilled  water  .  1  ounce. 

Some  of  this  having  been  poured  over  the  surface  of  the  plate,  it  is  then 
dried,  as  in  the  former  process.  In  every  other  dry  process  iron  develop¬ 
ing  solution  may  be  employed,  sometimes  with  considerable  advantage, 
but  when  tannin  has  been  employed  as  the  preservative,  pyrogaliic  acid 
developer  should  be  exclusively  employed ;  for,  on  the  application  of  an  iron 
developer,  tho  surface  would  immediately  assume  an  inky  blackness,  from 
the  union  of  the  tannin  in  the  film  with  the  iron  in  the  developer,  form¬ 
ing  tannate  of  iron,  which  is  black.  For  this  reason  employ  only  a  pyro¬ 
galiic  acid  developer.  Tannin  plates  develope  with  considerable  rapidity, 
and  as  the  deposit  is  of  a  brown  hue,  which  has  great  efficacy  in  stopping 
the  passage  of  the  light  in  printing,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  develope 
too  much  ;  but  when  the  details  are  well  out,  examining  carefully  before 
deciding  on  giving  it  more  density.  The  astringent  nature  of  tannin 
causes  films  treated  with  it  to  be  somewhat  apt  to  become  detached  from 
the  glass  during  the  process  of  developing  or  fixing.  To  prevent  this 
awkward  occurrence,  the  plate,  previously  to  pouring  on  the  collodion,  is  by 
many  operators  coated  with  a  weak  solution  of  India-rubber  in  benzole. 
The  addition  of  a  little  turpentine  to  this  solution  has  been  said  to  im¬ 
prove  it,  by  preventing  a  series  of  peculiar  brain-like  crackings  or  mark¬ 
ings  which  sometimes  appear  in  the  finished  picture  when  such  a  sub¬ 
stratum  has  been  employed.  J .  T.  Taylor. 

The  Author  of  these  lessons — to  render  them  of  more  service  to  the  class  for 

whom  they  are  intended — will,  at  the  close  of  each,  reply  to  such  corres¬ 
pondence  as  may  arise  out  of  them.  Letters  addressed  to  J.  T.  Taylor, 

South  Bridge,  Edinburgh,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention,  and  be  replied 

to  in  this  column  as  fully  as  their  nature  warrants. 

W.  W. — Spanish  whiting  can  be  procured  from  most  drysalters  or  house  painters,  at 
a  cost  of  about  2d.  per  pound.  All  traces  of  it  must  of  course  be  removed  from  the 
plate  before  coating  it  with  collodion. 

Nioramanus. — The  first  action  of  a  developing  solution  is  to  bring  out  all  the  de¬ 
tails  by  depositing  metallic  silver  on  those  parts  acted  upon  by  the  light.  At  this  stage 
the  deposit  is  very  slight,  and  were  it  fixed  it  would  form  what  is  called  a  positive  ; 
but  if,  instead  of  fixing,  the  development  were  continued,  the  deposit  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  made  until  those  parts  which  had  received  the  most  light  in  the  camera 
had  become  nearly  opaque,  in  which  state  it  would  be  what  is  technically_  called  a 
negative.  An  iron  developer  act3  most  energetically  in  causing  the  latent  image  to 
appear ;  but  the  pyrogaliic  solution  is  best  adapted  for  causing  a  dense  deposit  of 
silver  on  that  image.  Under  certain  circumstances  iron  will  complete  the  development 
of  a  negative  ;  but  we  think  the  pyrogaliic  solution  is  the  better  of  the  two  for  this 
purpose. — 2.  Your  second  query  in  our  next,  if  the  information  can  be  procured. 

J.  S.— 1.  Respecting  the  change  that  takes  place  when  the  bichloride  of  mercury 
solution  is  applied  to  a  collodion  picture,  Hardwich  says — “The  chlorine  contained  in 
the  mercurial  salt  becomes  divided  between  the  mercury  and  the  silver,  a  portion  of 
it  passing  to  the  latter  metal,  [and  converting  it  into  a  protochloride ;  so  that  the 
white  powder  is  no  longer  a  metal,  but  a  compound  salt,  and  the  effects  produced  on 
treating  it  with  various  reagents  fully  justify  this  view  of  its  composition.” — 2.  Yes; 
the  acid  dissolves  some  of  the  metallic  silver  which  forms  the  picture. — 3.  kou  may 
deduce  the  importance  of  arsing  pure  water  for  the  final  washing  from  the  fact  that 
several  substances,  such  as  hyposulphite  of  soda,  cyanide  of  potassium,  sulphide  of 
ammonia,  liquor  ammonia,  <fcc.,  completely  blacken  the  alabastrine  picture,  when 
used  even  comparatively  weak  in  solution  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  were  any  of  these 
(or  perhaps  many  other  bodies)  present  in  the  water,  even  in  very  minute  quantity, 
their  tendency  would  be  to  lower  the  tone  of  the  pure  white  deposit. 


^tmugraphs. 

ENGLISH  SCENERY.  Photographed  by  Francis  Bedeord. 

Chester:  Catherall  &  Prichard. 

In  this  series  are  comprised  most  of  the  principal  attractions  in  Learning- 
ton,  Warwick,  Stoneleigh,  Kenilworth,  Coventry,  Stratford-on-Avon, 
Charlecote,  Cheltenham,  and  Tewkesbury,  and  as  this  is  par  excellence  the 
year  for  doing  especial  honour  to  the  memory  of  England  s  greatest  poet 
—“the  divine  Williams,”  as  Punch  asserts  that  our  Gallic  neighbours 
call  him — we  will  commence  our  notice  with  the  Stratford-on-Avon  views; 
and  with  these  where  can  we  begin  more  appropriately  than  with 

No.  178,  The  Room  in  which  Shaksreare  was  Born,  a  squalid  one 
enough  at  the  best  of  times,  with  its  low  ceiling  and  bare  plastered  walls, 
with  wooden  beams  of  the  most  rineompromising  ugliness.  In  a  corner 
of  the  room,  on  a  little  round  three-clawed  table  of  the  most  common 
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kind,  is  a  plaster  bust  of  the  poet.  On  one  side  are  a  couple  of  ancient 
hio-h-backed  chairs,  and  on  the  other  a  wooden  desk,  with  carved  ends. 
The  light  fiom  the  window  shows  the  plaster  of  the  walls  scratched  and 
scored  and  scribbled  over  with  ignoble  names.  It  is  all  very  well  now  in 
a  picture,  as  a  foil  that  makes  the  genius  of  the  poet  seem  even  more 
brilliant  by  comparison;  but  it  must  have  been  a  disagreeable  place 
enough  in  fact,  as  we  should  now  regard  it. 

Of  Shakspe  are’s  House,  in  Henley  Street,  there  arc  two  views — one 
from  the  street,  No.  176,  and  one  from  the  garden,  No.  177  ;  but,  apart 
from  the  association  therewith  connected,  there  is  but  little  interest  in 
them.  These  specimens  are  not  taken  in  Mr.  Bedford’s  usually  happy 
manner,  being  far  too  hard  to  please  him  as  an  artist ;  and  this  defect 
more  or  less  applies  to  all  the  out-of-door  Stratford  views.  The  Church 
prom  the  N.E.,  No.  170,  shadowed  by  trees,  is  a  fine  old  edifice, 
approached  on  the  north  side  by  a  pleasant  Avenue,  No.  171.  In  the 
Interior  of  the  Chancel,  No.  173,  is  seen  Shakspe  are’s  Monument, 
just  above  tire  right  side  of  the  chancel  door,  the  monument  itself  being 
shown  on  a  larger  scale  in  Nos.  174  and  175.  The  fine  old  stained-g'lass 
window  is  a  prominent  feature  in  No.  173,  and  makes  one  long  for  the 
time  when  we  may  hope,  with  some  chance  of  its  not  being  entirely  in 
vain,  for  photography  in  natural  colours.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  artist 
found  it  needful  to  tilt  the  camera  somewhat  in  order  to  include  the  spe¬ 
cial  parts  of  his  subject,  as  the  architectural  lines  are  rather  distorted 
on  the  margin.  Two  views  of  Ann  Hathaway’s  Cottage  at  Shottery — 
one  from  the  garden  and  the  other  from  the  road — Nos.  183  and  184,  fitly 
conclude  the  Shakspeare  subjects. 

In  interiors  Mr.  Bedford  is  always  at  home  and  always  welcome,  and 
nowhere  more  so  than  in  his  truly  beautiful  interiors  at  Warwick  Castle. 
What  pleasant  memories  are  called  up  while  looking  over  this  series ! 
We  once  chanced  upon  the  castle,  not  by  design,  but  by  accident,  and 
we  were,  as  we  afterwards  learnt,  most  fortunate  in  our  visit ;  for  we  were 
permitted  to  roam  at  will  undisturbed  for  some  hours  alone,  where  there 
is  plenty  to  be  seen  that  is  worth  seeing.  No.  86  is  a  View  in  the 
Great  Hall,  with  its  marbled  floor  and  quaintly-carved  furniture,  the 
huge  antlers  and  massive  plate-chest,  the  armour  and  weapons.  On  our 
right  hand,  just  out  of  the  picture,  we  recollect  the  gaping  fire-place,  with 
the  enormous  andirons,  upon  which  half  a  tree  might  be  laid  as  fuel.  In 
a  room  leading  out  of  the  Great  Hall  we  have  the  Kenilworth  Buffet, 
No.  90,  a  finely-carved  piece  of  oaken  furniture,  which  we  saw  and 
admired  in  the  Great  International  Exhibition  of  1851,  in  Hyde  Park, 
as  well  as  at  Warwick  Castle.  Over  the  sideboard  are  several  fine  old 
paintings  and  other  articles  of  interest  in  various  parts  of  the  room. 

The  Dining  Eoom,  No.  88,  is  remarkable  for  a  beautifully-carved 
chimney-glass  frame,  and  the  ornate  ceiling  reflected  in  the  glass.  The 
Red  Drawing  Room,  No.  91,  is  a  warm  and  snug-looking  room,  the 
panels  of  which  are  coloured  red,  with  white  mouldings, — a  Turkey  carpet 
on  the  floor,  old  paintings  on  the  walls,  a  fine  cabinet  of  antique  China 
ware,  and,  in  fact,  a  perfect  wealth  of  buhl,  Japan  and  China  ware  ;  no 
gaud}'  glitter,  but  plenty  of  solid  wealth,  not  only  in  money  value  but  in 
art  also. 

What  a  contrast  to  the  preceding  is  The  Cedar  Drawing  Room,  No. 
93,  with  its  polished  oak  floor,  elaborately-carved  furniture,  with  gilding 
and  embroidered  velvet  upholstery,  and  all  the  etceteras  befitting  the 
state  of  a  noble  house  on  state  occasions ! 

AVarwicic  Castle,  from  the  River  side,  No.  65,  is  a  lovely  piece  of 
scenery,  but  here  again  we  have  too  hard  a  sky,  or,  to  speak  more 
accurately,  no  sky  at  all,  which  sadly  mars  the  effect  (still  fine  though) 
produced  by  the  castle  surrounded  with  a  variety  of  vegetable  wealth, 
including  the  graceful  boughs  of  the  silver  birch,  and  all  reflected  in  the 
glassy  surface  of  the  tranquil  river  beneath. 

In  the  View  from  the  Balcony,  No.  83,  the  sky  is  far  better,  but  the 
scene  itself  is  not  nearly  so  fine. 

The  Interior  of  the  Beauchamp  Chapel,  No.  52,  is  a  splendid  sub¬ 
ject  in  Mr.  Bedford’s  best  stylo,  the  sunlight  streaming  in  upon  a  complete 
affluence  of  carving  and  sculpture,  backed  by  a  fine  stained  glass  window. 

No.  55  is  a  view  of  the  Monument  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Leicester. 

Of  the  Kenilworth  views  wc  prefer  No.  134,  The  Banqueting  Hall, 
and  No.  1 19,  the  old  carved  Chimney-Piece  in  the  Gatehouse. 

The  View  from  the  Garden  Seat  at  Guy’s  Cliff,  No.  33,  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  landscape  composition,  but  with  too  hard  a  sky. 

The  Devil’s  Chimney  at  Leckiiampton,  Cheltenham,  No.  228,  is  one 
of  those  singular  rock  formations  which  is  sure  to  be  honoured  by  the 
country  folks  with  a  special  name.  In  this  we  have  no  fault  to  find  with 
the  sky  and  distance,  so  that  wc  feel  it  to  be  all  the  more  provoking  when 
we  get  a  piece  of  chalk  instead. 

Another  ( heltcnham  celebrity  is  Sevensprings,  the  Source  of  the 
I  n  ames,  No.  230,  a  well-executed  photograph;  but,  as  touching  the  little, 
not  to  say  insignificant  streamlet,  wc  arc  tempted  to  exclaim — “  What 
great  events  (!)  from  trifling  causes  spring.” 

Of  1  ewkesmry  A  prey  the  most  interesting  illustration  is  No.  244,  The 
Remains  of  the  Cloisters  ;  and  with  this  we  must  bring  our  notice  to 
a  dose,  ns  wo  have  already  overstepped  the  space  that  wc  can  properly 
afford  to  it. 

Ol  the  various  subjects  contained  in  the  preceding  series  we  are  con- 
aitumI  none  will  be  more  popular  than  those  connected  with  AVarwick 

Castle. 


Sttmmarn  of  Science. 

Some  chemists  have  asserted  that  modifications  of  arsenic  acid  exist 
analogous  to  the  pyro.  and  and  meta-phosphorie  acids,  hut  M.  Maum<  m' 
has  recently  shown  that  such  is  not  the  case,  as  he  was  quite  unable  to 
induce  these  changes  in  arsenic  acid  under  any  conditions  of  tempi  rature 
or  combination  whatever. 

Dr.  Morgan,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
of  Ireland,  has  recently  made  some  remarkable  experiments  OU  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  decay  in  animal  matter.  A  Government  investigation  is  at 
present  in  progress  with  a  view'  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  process  as  a 
means  of  preserving  the  meat  supplied  to  the  navy.  Dr.  Morgan’s 
method  is  extremely  simple,  both  in  principle  and  practice ;  and  consists 
in  forcing  brine  into  the  arteries  and  capillaries  under  pressure.  A  pipe 
is  inserted  into  the  thoracic  aorta,  and  then  connected  with  a  long  tube 
leading  from  a  cistern  of  brine  placed  at  an  elevation  of  at  least  twenty 
feet :  by  this  means  great  pressure  is  easily  obtained.  If  an  opening  be 
made  in  one  of  the  main  trunks  of  arteries  the  vis  a  ierejo  is  sufficient  to 
force  the  blood  coagulum  out  through  the  aperture,  regularly  washing 
out  and  filling  up  the  circulatory  apparatus  with  brine.  Much  is  expected 
of  this  mode  of  preservation,  hut  it  is  yet  on  its  trial.  The  results 
liitherto  obtained  have  been  most  encouraging. 

A  second  alkaloid  has  recently  been  extracted  from  Aconilum  napcllus 
by  the  Messrs.  Smith,  the  well-known  pharmaceutic  chemists.  The  new  (r) 
alkaloid  has  been  named  “  aconella hut  in  its  chemical  and  physical 
properties  it  so  remarkably  resembles  narcotinc — one  of  the  constituents  of 
opium — that  there  remains  hut  little  doubt  of  its  identity  with  that  body. 

Mr.  Fairbairn  has  recently  made  some  important  experiments,  under¬ 
taken  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  effects  of  impact,  vibration,  &c.,  on 
wrought  iron  girders.  From  the  results  of  his  experiments  the  author 
draws  the  following  conclusion : — “  Wrought  iron  girders  of  ordinary 
construction  are  not  safe  when  submitted  to  violent  disturbances  equiva¬ 
lent  to  one-third  the  weight  that  would  break  them.  They,  however,  ex¬ 
hibit  wonderful  tenacity  when  subjected  to  the  same  treatment  with  one- 
fourth  the  load ;  and  assuming,  therefore,  that  an  iron  girder  bridge  will 
hear  with  this  load  12,000,000  changes  without  injury,  it  is  clear  that  it 
would  require  three  hundred  and  twrcnty-cight  years,  at  the  rate  of  one 
hundred  changes  a  day,  before  its  security  was  affected.  It  would,  how¬ 
ever,  he  dangerous  to  risk  a  load  of  one-third  the  breaking  weight  on 
bridges  of  this  description,  as  a  period  of  eight  years  at  the  same  rate  of 
vibration  as  before  would  he  sufficient  to  break  it.” 

It  was  supposed  by  Berzelius,  and  accepted  by  many  chemical  autho¬ 
rities  as  a  fact,  that  chlorophyll — the  green  colouring  matter  of  plants — 
is  identical  with  biliverdin,  the  green  pigment  of  the  bile.  Professor 
Stokes,  of  Cambridge,  has  showm  by  recent  experiments  that  the  two  are 
totally  distinct.  This  is  proved  clearly  by  the  different  absorptive  action 
of  solutions  of  biliverdin  and  of  chlorophyll  on  light.  The  latter  sub¬ 
stance  is  characterised  by  producing  a  remarkably  distinctive  series  of 
hands  of  absorption  in  the  spectrum  viewed  through  it,  and  a  beautiful 
blood-red  fluorescence.  Biliverdin,  on  the  contrary,  exhibits  none  of 
these  characters,  its  action  on  light  presenting-  nothing  extraordinary. 
These  results  show  clearly  how  important  a  part  pure  physics  may  play 
in  determining  chemical  points. 

Mr.  Edward  Collins,  of  Bristol,  has  improved  the  instrument  known  as 
Mohr’s  alkalimeter  by  controlling  the  flow  of  liquid  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  tube,  by  regulating  the  influx  of  air  to  the  upper  portion.  By  this 
means  the  contact  of  corrosive  or  easily  decomposable  liquids  with  the 
ordinary  caoutchouc  connector  is  avoided.  This  principle  is  not  new, 
hut  there  are  one  or  tw'O  points  of  detail  which  render  the  apparatus  in¬ 
teresting- — one,  in  particular,  is  the  curving  of  the  narrow  delivery  tube, 
by  which  means  the  access  of  air  from  below  is  prevented. 

Captain  Caron  has  made  some  interesting  observations  oil  The  Influence 
of  Fluxes  on  the  Composition  of  Manganiferous  Cast  Iron.  The  author 
showed,  some  time  ago,  that  manganese,  wdien  present  in  cast  iron,  serves 
to  expel  sulphur  and  silicium.  It  was  likewise  found  that  the  nature  of  the 
flux  used  in  the  reduction  of  the  ore,  and  the  temperature  at  which  the 
reduction  is  effected,  materially  influence  the  proportion  of  manganese 
retained  in  the  ore.  The  author  has  just  investigated  these  tw'O  points, 
and  finds  that,  in  reducing  the  ore,  so  much  lime  must  he  added  to 
the  flux  as  can  he  conveniently  worked  without  interfering  with  the 
fusibility  of  the  slag.  “  It  will  he  found  that  the  proportion  of  manganese 
diminishes  as  the  siliceous  flux  increases,  and,  what  is  remarkable,  that,  as 
the  manganese  disappears,  silicium  takes  its  place  in  the  cast  iron.”  The 
author  finds  that  the  greater  the  heat  used  in  reducing-  the  ore  the  poorer  is 
the  resulting  metal  in  manganese  and  the  richer  in  silicium.  These  experi¬ 
ments  cannot  fail  to  he  of  interest  and  importance  to  English  iron  masters. 

M.  J.  Schmidt,  of  Athens,  is  stated,  on  the  authority  of  Cosmos,  to 
have  discovered  a  new  planet  and  a  comet.  The  latter  is  stated  not  to 
hear  any  relation  to  that  wliich  was  recently  discovered  by  M.  Tempel, 
and  the  appearance  of  winch  we  announced  a  short  time  ago  in  these 
pages.  The  planet,  which  makes  the  eightieth  of  the  series,  is  supposed 
to  he  simply  the  reappearance  of  a  planet  originally  discovered  by  Tycho 
Brahe,  and  which  has  been  lost  since  the  time  of  the  great  and  noble  Dane. 

M.  Audray,  of  Paris,  has  recently  introduced. a  new  pigment,  which  is 
simply  finely- divided  metallic  copper  w'orked  up  with  common  benzine. 
The  bronzing  effects  which  can  he  produced  by  the  aid  of  this  material 
are  said  to  be  remarkably  fine.  E.  J.  R. 
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(SEaifs  aub  Strays. 

Shakspeare. — A  photograph  from  the  cast  said  to  have  been  taken 
from  the  poet’s  face  after  death  will  be  published  in  the  new  edition  of 
Hain  Friswell’s  Life  Portraits  of  Shahs  eare. 

Photographic  Reproduction.  —  Photography  has  been  employed  to 
reproduce  the  celebrated  illuminated  designs  of  Breviario  Grimani,  from 
the  library  of  St.  Mark,  by  MM.  Perini  and  Zanotto,  of  Venice. 

Hint. — A  solution  of  caustic  soda  and  sulphur,  if  left  in  lead  water 
pipes  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  converts  the  inside  thereof  into  an  in¬ 
soluble  sulphide,  thereby  freeing  the  water  from  every  trace  of  the  lead. 

New  Publications. — Messrs.  Lovell  Reeve  and  Co.  announce  a  work 
on  Shakspeare  :  Jits  Birthplace ,  Home,  and  Grave,  to  be  illustrated  by 
photographs  by  Ernest  Edwards.— -Messrs.  Day  and  Son  have  photo¬ 
graphically  reproduced  the  first  folio  Shakspeare  of  1623. 

Quaint  Description  of  a  Negative. — Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  in  his 
interesting  work,  Soundings  from  the  Atlantic,  thus  describes  a  photo¬ 
graphic  negative,  saying,  in  these  plates  “  everything  is  just  as  wrong  as 
it  can  be,  except  that  the  relations  of  each  wrong  to  the  other  wrongs 
are  like  the  relations  of  the  corresponding  rights  to  each  other  in  the 
original  natural  image.” 

The  Shakspeare  Festival. — Photography  will  play  its  part  in  this  a3 
in  every  other  present  and  future  phase  of  England’s  history.  Messrs. 
Burton  and  Sons  “have  been  appointed”  publishers  of  a  series  of  photo¬ 
graphs  and  engravings  illustrative  of  Shaksperian  scenes,  incidents,  and 
characters.  Howell  and  James,  the  celebrated  jewellers,  &c.,  have  issued 
photographs  of  Mr.  Felix  Miller’s  fine  tercentenary  bust.  Mr.  Blanchard 
has  photographed  the  Stratford  bust,  or  a  cast  therefrom,  the  bust  itself 
being  ill-placed  for  the  purpose. 

Spurious  Photographic  Portraits. — Purchasers  of  so-called  “por¬ 
traits”  are,  we  fear,  frequently  imposed  on.  The  following  extract  from 
a  letter  shows  how  portraits  are  manufactured  at  the  Antipodes: — “  H. 
and  I  went  a  few  days  ago  to  see  the  White  Swan  Hotel,  in  Candos- 
street,  kept  by  a  Mrs.  Haller,  who  has  a  pretty  daughter.  As  soon  as  H. 
saw  the  latter,  she  said,  *  Bless  me,  how  like  you  are  to  the  Princess 
Alexandra !’  *  Yes,’  said  the  young  lady,  laughing,  ‘  I  believe  so.’  ‘  In¬ 

deed  you  are,’  continued  H.  ‘Has  nobody  ever  told  you  so?’  ‘Oh, 
yes,’  replied  the  other,  laughing  again ;  and  then  added  in  an  under 
tone,  ‘  To  tell  you  the  truth  I  have  stood  for  a  portrait  of  the  Princess,  ; 
and  many  hundreds  of  my  likenesses  have  been  sold  for  hers !’  "—London 
Jlcview. 

Judging  from  Photographs. — An  American  writer,  describing  a 
certain  photograph  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  says:  —  “Look  well  at  it. 
Chichester  has  just  fallen ;  and  this  is  a  good  deal  like  it — some  have 
thought  it  raised  by  the  same  builder.  It  has  bent  somcivhat  from  the 
perpendicular  ;  and,  though  it  has  been  strengthened  with  clamps  and 
framework,  it  must  crash  some  day  or  other,  for  there  has  been  a  great 
giant  tugging  at  it  day  and  night  for  500  years,  and  it  will  at  last  shut 
up  itself  and  topple  over  with  a  sound  and  a  thrill  that  will  make  the 
dead  knights  and  bishops  shake  on  their  stone  couches,  and  be  remem¬ 
bered  all  their  days  by  year-old  children.”  An  American  friend  of  ours, 
who  professes  to  have  seen  this  identical  picture,  says  the  “bending 
from  the  perpendicular”  is  more  the  work  of  the  photographer’s  lens 
than  that  of  “  the  great  giant,”  Time. 

Photography  and  Secret  Advertising. — Some  days  since,  in  the 
second  column  of  The  Times,  appeared  an  advertisement  in  which  a  lady 
sought  to  know  the  name  of,  and  obtain  an  interview  with,  a  certain 
“cavalier”  who  had  gallantly  done  her  some  important  services  on  the 
continent.  There  was  evidently  a  strong  smack  of  the  romantic  and 
picturesque  about  the  affair,  wdiieh  proved  attractive  to  other  than  the 
“  cavalier.”  But,  alas !  for  the  false  prophets,  there  was  a  test  by  which 
their  claims  could  be  put  to  the  proof  without  the  prying  curiosity  which 
originated  them  receiving  one  scrap  of  relief ;  for  in  The  Times  of  the  10th 
instant  appears  the  following  : — “L.  de  B. — The  gentlemen  who  replied 
to  an  advertisement  in  The  Times,  headed  ‘  The  Cavalier,’  are  requested 
to  send  their  cartes  de  visite  for  identity,”  &c. 

Familiar  Wonders. — The  process  by  which  the  image  of  an  object  is 
intercepted  and  fixed  in  a  visible  shape,  though  of  recent  discovers',  has 
yet  become  so  familiar,  and  its  development  and  application  so  universal, 
that  we  have  almost  ceased  to  regard  it  with  wonder.  Nevertheless,  the 
instantaneous  production  of  a  photograph  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
achievements  of  science.  The  bodily  presence  of  such  an  one  is,  as  it 
were,  created  out  of  nothing — filched  from  the  eye  of  the  sun.  There  can 
be  no  mistake  about  this  shadow  of  the  substance.  The  resemblance, 
where  the  process  of  obtaining  it  has  been  practised  witli  ordinary  skill 
and  intelligence,  is  so  close  to  the  original  that  a  little  child  will  infallibly 
recognise  it,  and  criticism  bows  before  the  verisimilitude  which,  upon 
aesthetic  grounds,  it  believes  itself  bound  to  condemn.  The  interest 
excited  by  photography  appears  to  be  ever  on  the  increase.  The  pro¬ 
ductive  power  of  the  camera  in  Europe  is  at  present  only  exceeded  by 
that  of  the  printing-piess.  Every  living  celebrity,  from  the  French 
Emperor  to  Tun  King — every  existing  building,  ancient  and  modern— 
every  alp  and  glacier — scenes  of  beauty  and  peace,  of  carnage  and  the 
battle-field — every  visible  existence,  are  daily  presented  to  thousands  of 
lenses,  by  which  their  images  are  received  and  painted  in  the  camera  as 
upon  the  retina  of  the  human  eye,  that  which  is  transitory  in  its  nature 
being  arrested  and  fixed  for  evermore  as  one  of  the  visible  influences  that 
•ball  act  upoa  human  souls. 


meetings  of  Societies. 

LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  took  place  at  King’s  Col¬ 
lege  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  1st  instant,— James  Glaisher,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
occupying  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  w'ere  read  and  confirmed. 

Madame  Biunner  and  Edmund  Buyley,  Esq.,  were  elected  members  of 
the  Society. 

The  Chairman  read  a  note  from  Mr.  England  expressing  regret  at  his 
inability  to  complete  his  promised  paper,  o  wing  to  press  of  business  engage¬ 
ments.  Members  would  see  that  this  failure  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Emrland, 
announced  only  at  the  last  moment,  had  placed  the  Council  in  a  very 
awkward  predicament ;  they  had,  however,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Simpson,  pleasure  in  directing  attention  to  some  specimens  of  carbon 
printing,  by  Mr.  Swan,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  w-hich  were  unquestion¬ 
ably  the  finest  yet  exhibited. 

A  note  from  Mr.  Simpson  was  read  stating  that  Mr.  Swan  would  h  ive 
read  a  paper  had  time  sufficed  to  prepare  one.  He  (Mr.  Simpson)  might, 
however,  say  that  the  pictures  were  produced  by  a  chromic  salt,  mix  -d 
with  gelatine  and  carbon,  and  that  Mr.  Swan  intended  to  communicate  the 
process  to  the  public  through  the  medium  of  this  Society,  hoping  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  reading  his  paper  at  the  next  meeting.  The  Chairman 
remarked  that  Mr.  Swan  would,  of  course,  have  the  precedence  of  Mr. 
England. 

The  announcement  of  Mr.  Swan’s  intention  to  communicate  the  pro¬ 
cess  through  the  Society  was  received  with  great  applause. 

The  Chairman  then  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Henry  Squire  directing 
attention  to  a  folio  of  photographs  taken  with  his  new  extra  rapid  carte 
de  visite  lens  with  open  aperture.  The  letter  also  stated  Mr.  Squire’s 
willingness  to  present  any  copies  which  might  be  selected  to  the  Society. 

M.  Marion  exhibited  specimens  of  albumenised  paper,  which  he  was 
in  a  position  to  supply  in  any  length  up  to  six  yards  long.  Also  a  very 
sensitive  paper  lor  printing  in  blue. 

The  Chairman  then  called  on  Mr.  How,  of  Foster-lane,  to  exhibit 
his  cartoons  of  Scripture  subiects  by  the  old  musters,  from  photo'Taphs 
by  Mr.  Jones.  .  or 

1  Mr.  Howr,  in  introducing  the  extensive  collection  he  had  brought,  said 
that  the  nature  of  the  exhibition  was  such  as  to  preclude  the  necessity 
for  any  lengthened  exposition  on  his  pait.  He  would  therefore  confi  ;e 
himself  to  the  simple  statement  that  the  photographs  were  taken  by  the 
tannin  process  of  Major  Russell,  and  illustrated,  in  his  (Mr.  How’s) 
opinion,  the  peculiar  suitableness  of  that  process  to  the  purpose  of  trans¬ 
parent  positives  for  exhibition  in  the  magic  lantern.  He  would  now  proceed 
to  show  them,  merely  announcing  each  picture  as  it  appeared  on  the  screen. 

Mr.  How  exhibited  in  addition  to  the  above  some  transparencies  of  the 
Island  of  Java,  by  Mr.  Walter  Woodbury.  The  exhibition  lasted  nearly 
an  hour  ;  after  which, 

The  Chairman  said  he  rose  to  ask  the  members  to  join  him  in  return¬ 
ing  thanks  to  Mr.  How  for  the  opportune  entertainment  he  had  afforded 
them.  The  exhibition  showed  that  it  was  possible  with  a  few  dry  plates 
to  reproduce  mementoes  of  a  journey,  and  exhibit  them  to  one’s"  friends 
on  a  grand  scale.  He  might  refer  for  the  utility  of  6uch  illustrations 
to  the  case  of  a  clergyman  desiring  to  reproduce  such  subjects  as  had 
been  shown  that  evening,  and  it  would  be  at  once  seen  with  what  facility 
he  might  do  it.  He  (the  Chairman)  thought  this  afforded  an  opportunity 
of  extending  the  science  into  the  domestic  circle.  He  was  sure  they 
would  all  cordially  join  with  him  in  expressing  their  thanks  to  Mr.  llow, 
especially  when  it  was  remembered  how  unfortunate  they  had  been  in 
the  matter  of  papers.  In  one  sense,  however,  it  was  fortunate  that  things 
had  not  turned  out  as  expected,  as  in  that  case  those  present  could  not 
have  been  favoured  with  this  exhibition  in  extenso. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  foil owing  additional  “Remarks”  (recently 
published)  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Boulton,  relative  to  the  evidence  adduced  by 
Mr.  Smith  in  connection  with  the  alleged  eighteenth-century  photo¬ 
graphs.  Where  asterisks  are  inserted  the  passage  omitted  contains  some 
grave  personal  charges  against  Mr.  Price  :  — 

I  mention  some  particulars  having  reference  to  the  photographs  found  at 
Soho,  which  I  have  ascertained  since  writing  my  former  remarks. 

I  find  that  my  contradiction  of  Price’s  .statement  concerning  the  closure  of 
the  library  was  not  sufficiently  strong.  My  sister,  who  latterly  was  much 
more  at  Soho  than  I  was,  informs  mo  that  during  a  considerable  period  of 
time  the  cupboards  in  the  library  were  frequently  open — more  often  open  than 
shut.  I  find  also  that  the  portion  of  the  library  in  question — called  the  back 
library  (the  room  in  which  the  camera,  photographs  Ac.,  w<rc  found)— was 
used  by  Miss  Wilkinson  as  her  studio ;  an  1  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  she  had 
access  to  the  cupboards  in  it. 

*************  * 
It  is  obvious  that  if  I  suppressed  such  circumstances,  and  allowed  his  testi¬ 
mony  to  enjoy  the  credit  due  to  that  of  an  upright  person,  I  should  myself  bo 
doing  great  wrong  to  the  public,  and  to  those  who  are  now  considered  the 
inventors  of  photography. 

With  reference  to  the  subject  of  the  camera,  I  find  that  there  were  two 
cameras  in  the  library  at  3uho— a  camera  obscura  and  a  camera  lueida.  Both 
were  frequently  used  by  Miss  Wilkinson  She  used  the  camera  obscura  for 
photography  properly  so  called  (i.e.,  fur  making  pictures  by  means  of  a  lens)  ; 
but  she  used  it- far  more  frequently  for  making  copies  of  objects  by  drawing*. 
She  prized  it  much  as  a  very  good  instrument." 
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This  camera  was  an  old.  camera ,  and  X  do  not  doubt  that  it  existed  in  the 
library  in  my  grandfather’s  time,  and  was  used  by  him.  . 

For  takin°-  the  photogenic  drawings  of  the  iern3,  Miss  Wilkinson  used 
another  and°modern  instrument  —  that  which  Mr.  Stockdale  says  she  called  a 

keM°iss°\vilkinson  knew  nothing  of  photography  before  the  publication  of  the 
discoveries  of  Daguerre  and  Talbot ;  but  soon  after  this  she  received  instruc¬ 
tions  in  photography  from  two  gentlemen  resident  in  the  neighbourhood,  Mr. 
Murdoch  and  Mr.  Alston.  One  or  both  of  these  gentlemen  took  photographs 
of  Soho  house.  It  appears  that  they  made  Daguerreotypes,  and  very  likely 
obtained  their  metal  plates  from  Soho,  whence  Daguerre  at  an  early  period 
obtained  his  plates.  Of  course,  therefore,  in  the  absence  of  proof  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  is  perfectly  open  to  suppose  that  the  photographs  on  the  metal  plates 
were  made  by  one  of  these  gentlemen,  given  by  him  to  Miss  Wilkinson,  and 
deposited  by  her  in  the  library,  f 

It  has  been  observed  that  I  do  not  apparently  dispute  the  evidence  of  the 
old  man  Townsend.  But  what  is  thus  called  his  evidence  rests  solely  on  the 
authority  of  Price,  who  is  quite  capable  of  attributing  to  him  statements  which 
he  never  really  made.  Some  of  the  statements  ascribed  to  Townsend  are  known 
by  me  to  be  true  ;  but  these  are  not  new.  Others  are  new  ;  but  the  question 
is  whether  these  are  true,  or  whether  they  are  inventions  of  Price. 

Just  in  the  same  way  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  statements  attributed  to 
Miss  Wilkinson  were  really  made  by  her.  If  she  knew  that  the  plates  were  of 
the"  date  alleged,  it  is  exceedingly  improbable  that  she  would  give  them  to 
Price,  and  ve'ry  strange  that  she  never  mentioned  them  to  myself  and  other 
members  of  the  family. 

A°-ain :  if  photography  were  practised  at  Soho  at  the  time  in  question,  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  my  father  should  have  been  ignorant  of  the  fact ;  and  if 
he  knew  of  it,  it  is  very  strange  that  when  the  invention  of  photography  was 
in  everybody’s  mouth  he  never  mentioned  the  early  practice  of  the  art  at  Soho. 

If  clear  evidence  were  adduced  in  proof  of  the  fact  alleged,  all  such  difficulties 
would  bo  of  no  account ;  but  until  this  is  done  they  must  be  seriously  con¬ 
sidered.  They  would  present  obstacles  to  the  reception  of  Price’s  story,  even 
if  he  bore  a  good  character.  Actually,  however,  he  does  not  do  so,  having- 
exhibited  a  flagrant  want  of  moral  principle.  Under  such  circumstances  his 
unsupported  testimony  carries  no  weight ;  and  it  would  be  irrational  to  accord 
credit  to  his  statements,  except  where  they  may  be  corroborated  by  evidence  of 
a  tmstworthy  kind. 

His  story  has  received  some  confirmation  from  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Lee.  But 
this  confirmation  is  obviously  inconclusive  ;  for,  while  it  may  be  admitted  that 
pictures  of  Soho  house,  before  and  after  its  alteration,  were  taken  by  some 
peculiar  process,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  photographs  obtained  from 
Price  are  the  pictures  so  taken. 

This  point  cannot  be  established  unless  some  knowledge  be  obtained  of  what 
Soho  house  was  like  before  the  alteration. 

Having  procured  from  Mr  Smith  a  drawing  of  the  photograph  alleged  to 
represent  Soho  house  in  its  former  state,  I  sent  it  to  Mr.  Zaceheus  Walker,  a 
gentleman  residing  near  Soho,  asking  him  both  to  compare  it  with  houses  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  to  show  it  to  any  old  persons  who  might  be  found 
capable°of  recollecting  the  former  appearance  of  Soho  house 

I  am  informed  that,  at  present,  no  house  has  been  discovered  which  the 
drawing  can  be  supposed  to  represent. 

Two  old  persons  were  found  who  professed  to  recollect  the  former  appearance 
of  Soho  house,  viz.,  Mrs.  Townsend,  widow  of  the  old  man  previously  men¬ 
tioned,  and  Samuol  Vale,  an  old  Soho  workman.  It  is  stated  that  Mrs.  Town¬ 
send  is  eighty-five  years  old,  and  came  to  work  at  Soho  when  seven  years  old. 
Samuel  Vale  is  said  to  be  seventy-four  years  old. 

From  the  testimony  of  these  two  persons  it  would  seem  that  the  alteration  of 
the  house  took  place  either  in  1794  or  1795.  Mrs.  Townsend  at  this  time 
would  be  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old,  at  which  age  she  might  have  had  a  good 
and  lasting  knowledge  of  the  appearance  of  the  house. 

It  is  asserted  that,  when  the  drawing  was  shown  to  Mrs.  Townsend,  she 
declared  it,  with  much  confidence,  to  represent  Soho  house  as  she  first 
recollected  it;  but,  on  a  subsequent  examination,  she  declared  that  Soho 
house  before  the  alteration  was  three  stories  high,  and  that  the  windows  on 
the  ground  floor  were  round  windows  coming  out  from  the  wall  (i.e.,  it  may  be 
presumed,  bay  windows).  Such  features  do  not  in  the  least  tally  with  those 
displayed  in  the  photograph. 

When  the  drawing  was  shown  to  Samuel  Vale,  he,  too,  asserted  that  it 
represented  Soho  house  as  he  first  remembered  it ;  while  on  a  second  examina¬ 
tion  he,  too,  asserted  that  the  house  before  its  alteration  was  three  stories  high. 
Mr  Walker  states  it  as  his  opinion  that  Samuel  Vale  has  really  no  knowledge 
of  the  former  appearance  of  the  house ;  nor,  looking  at  his  ago,  can  this  be 
wondered  at. 

At  present,  therefore,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  evidence 
needed  to  establish  the  antiquity  of  the  photographs  on  the  metal  plates  is  quite 
defective. 

I  have  urged  Mr.  Smith  to  send  a  drawing  of  the  photograph  to  the  gentle¬ 
men  at  Birmingham  who  communicated  with  him,  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
be  able  to  find  some  other  old  persons  capable  of  giving  evidence  on  the  subject. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  if  it  can  be  shown,  on  good  evidence,  that  photography 
was  successfully  practised  at  Soho  in  the  last  century;  but  I  am  wholly 
unwilling  that  a  belief  to  that  effect  should  be  created  by  statements  contrary 
to  fact. 

With  respect  to  the  “  polygraphic”  process,  of  which  I  take  the  pa per  pic¬ 
tures  to  be  specimens,  the  theory  which  would  identify  it  w-ith  the  art  now 
known  as  photography  appears  to  me  hopelessly  untenable.  My  belief  is  that 
it  was  in  a  great  measure  mechanical,  and  that  the  title  of  “  mechanical  paint¬ 
ings  ”  npplied  to  its  products  was  no  misnomer.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
statements  of  Dr.  Lee  and  Mr.  Hodgson,  I  should  not  have  supposed  that  the 


"  Mr.  Smith  conjectures  that  Miss  Wilkinson  most  probably  made  her  photographs 
by  meant  of  the  cc intera  lucida,.  Those  who  understand  the  nature  of  the  camera 
luchla  can  appreciate  the  merit  of  this  conjecture. 

tit  has  been  conjectured  that  the  plates  are  by  Niepce  ;  but  it  is  strongly  against 
this  supposition  that  one  of  them  represents  ttoiio  house  in  its  modern  state,  as  is 
•hown  by  featuros  not  yet  effaced. 


title  of  “  sun  pictures  ”  had  any  legitimate  application  to  the  copies  produced 
by  this  method  ;  but  the  statements  of  those  gentlemen  would  indicate  that 
the  agency  of  light  played  a  noteworthy  part  in  some  stage  of  this  peculiar 
process. 

It  may  be  that  there  were  two  distinct  processes — one  mechanical,  the  other 
by  sunlight — and  that  there  has  been  confusion  between  the  two.  But  1 
think  it  unwarrantable  to  assume  in  the  present  state  of  the  evidence  that  two 
distinct  methods  of  copying  pictures  wore  carried  on  at  Soho. 

When  the  Secretary  had  concluded  the  reading  of  the  foregoing 
remarks,  he  stated  that  Mr.  Smith  would  shortly  have  all  Mr.  Egiuton’s 
papers,  which  he  had  promised  to  lay  before  the  Society  at  an  early  date. 

The  Chairman  felt  sure  the  members  would  all  be  glad  to  receive  a 
document  like  that  which  had  just  been  read  to  them,  written  as  it  evidently 
was  in  a  candid  spirit,  the  only  proper  spirit  to  introduco  into  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  that  kind. 

Before  adjourning  the  Chairman  desired  to  mention  that  the  regu¬ 
lations  for  the  forthcoming  Exhibition  would  be  published  in  the  next 
number  of  the  Journal.  He  hoped  it  would  also  be  understood  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  Council  to  make  this  a  true  Photographic 
Exhibition,  and  that,  as  his  friend  M.  Claudet  had  said,  no  picture  should 
be  admitted  which  would  not  bear  the  sponge  to  be  drawn  across  it.  It 
was  the  determination  of  the  Council  to  carry  out  the  regulations  strictly. 
However  important  a  position  in  the  photographic  world  an  intending 
exhibitor  might  occupy,  the  Council  would  be  compelled  to  reject  those 
pictures  which  did  not  come  up  to  the  standard.  He  hoped  members 
would  make  an  effort  to  conform  to  the  rules  so  as  to  save  trouble. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  took  place  at  tho  City  of 
London  College,  Leadenliall-street,  on  Thursday,  the  10th  inst., — Frank 
Howard,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Spencer  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Aldis  exhibited  an  enlargement  from  carte-de-visite  size  up  to 
36  X  24.  The  illumination  was  effected  by  a  modification  of  tho  oxy- 
hydrogen  lime  light,  and  occupied  an  exposure  no  longer  than  seven 
minutes.  Some  smaller  sizes  from  the  same  negative  were  also  shown 
taken  on  paper  slightly  albumenised.  Expressions  of  unqualified  ad¬ 
miration  were  elicited  from  the  members. 

The  Chairman  observed  that,  as  far  as  he  knew,  tho  best  prints  had 
hitherto  been  obtained  by  two  operations  and  printing  from  an  enlarged 
negative,  but  those  now  shown  were  certainly  quite  equal  to  anything  he 
had  before  seen  by  any  process,  there  being  such  an  absence  of  the 
granular  character  usually  possessed  by  direct  enlargements. 

Mr.  Alois  referred  to  them  as  the  results  of  rough  experiments,  and 
said  he  hoped  soon  to  produce  something  better. 

The  Chairman  acknowledged  a  donation  of  the  second  number  of  the 
Art-Student ,  from  Mr.  Wall. 

Mr.  Wall  then  read  a  paper  on  A  Photographic  Provident  Society. 
[See  page  95.]  At  its  conclusion, 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  subject  was  one  of  high  importance,  and 
regretted  that  so  few  members  were  present  to  discuss  it.  It  was  de¬ 
sirable  that  such  a  paper  should  be  read  in  the  presence  of  hundreds 
or  even  thousands  ;  he,  however,  relied  on  the  publicity  which  it  would 
obtain  through  the  Journals  to  bring  it  before  photographers  gene¬ 
rally.  He  heartily  coincided  with  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Wall  relative 
to  the  distinction  between  self-love  and  selfishness,  and  thought  it  not 
only  a  duty  to  oneself  and  those  depending  on  one  to  exercise  the  former 
in  the  manner  indicated,  but  he  contended  that  a  man  so  acting  became 
thereby  raised  above  the  ordinary  level,  and  induced  greater  and  better 
things  in  the  community  at  large.  The  formation  of  such  a  society  was 
a  difficult  matter.  At  present  there  was  no  one  man  to  take  the  lead.  He 
hoped,  however,  that  in  a  few  years,  notwithstanding  the  somewhat 
Bohemian  character  of  the  photographic  fraternity,  -which  embraced  rich 
and  poor,  that  some  men  would  be  found  who  would  make  their  mark 
and  take  a  prominent  position  which  would  qualify  them  to  take  the  lead 
in  a  matter  such  as  that  then  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Simpson  thought  that  the  most  that  could  be  done  at  that 
meeting  was  to  sow  the  seed  and  hope  for  the  fruit.  It  -was  scarcely 
within  the  province  of  the  Society  to  undertake  the  formation  of  the 
society  referred  to  by  Mr.  Wall ;  of  its  desirableness  there  could  be  no 
doubt.  The  object  would  commend  itself  to  every  photographer,  since 
the  profession  to  which  they  were  devoted  had  now  acquired  a  very 
distinct  character,  thousands  getting  their  bread  by  it,  and  none  of  its 
members  being  exempt  from  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  attaching  to  other 
professions.  The  proposition  was  one  which  enlisted  his  hearty  sym¬ 
pathies.  lie  thought  that  a  fund  so  raised  might  partake  partly  of  a 
benevolent  character,  the  more  wealthy  members  helping  the  poorer,  who 
simply  subscribed  by  occasional  donations.  Self-help,  however,  was 
undoubtedly  the  best  thing,  and  photographers  might  insist  on  such  a 
society  being  self-supporting. 

The  subject  was  further  discussed  by  Messrs.  Wall,  Martin,  Price, 
Howard,  and  Simpson,  the  latter  observing  that  he  had  suggested  to  the 
committee  of  the  Goddard  Fund  the  formation  of  a  permanent  fund  for 
the  relief  of  needy  members  of  the  photographic  fraternity;  and  the 
,  general  sense  of  the  remarks  of  those  gentlemen  who  took  part  in  the 
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discussion  was,  that  if  the  money  already  collected  for  Mr.  Goddard  were 
regarded  as  a  nucleus  for  a  much  larger  sum,  the  interest  of  which  was  to 
he  applied  to  the  relief  of  any  photographer  in  need,  many  would  double 
their  subscriptions,  and  others  who  had  not  hitherto  contributed  would 
come  forward  handsomely. 

The  Chairman  then  read  the  following  communication,  sent  by  a 
member  of  the  Society  signing  himself  “Publicolo”  : — 

ON  NITRATE  OF  SODA  IN  THE  PRINTING  BATH. 
Seeing  there  was  no  paper  announced  for  this  month’s  meeting  of  the 
South  London  Photographic  Society,  I  take  the  liberty  of  saying  a  few 
words  about  nitrate  of  soda  in  the  printing  bath.  I  will,  as  a  practical, 
but  unscientific,  photographer,  endeavour  to  state  a  few  advantages  of 
the  mixed  bath  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  silver. 

1.  That  a  weak  silver  bath,  with  a  large  proportion  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
will  coagulate  albumen  more  readily  than  a  weak  silver  bath  without 
soda  nitrate. 

2.  That  prints,  when  taken  from  the  printing-frame,  are  much  redder, 
and,  when  toning,  you  can  see  how  far  it  has  been  affected  with  the  gold 
without  its  losing  colour  in  the  fixing  bath. 

3.  That  it  is  more  economical. 

4.  That  it  will  cause  a  larger  reduction  on  the  print. 

5.  That  it  will  be  a  saving  of  gold,  the  prints  not  requiring  to  be  toned 

so  far. 

The  disadvantage  is  not  being  able  to  tell  the  amount  of  silver  salt 
contained  in  the  bath  (without  analysis).  Now,  I  will .  endeavour  to 
prove  the  first  advantage  by  detailing  some  of  my  experiments.  To  two 
ounces  of  water  I  added  nitric  acid  two  drachms,  floated  a  piece  of  albu¬ 
men  paper.  The  albumen,  of  course,  was  removed  ;  but,  on  addition  of 
nitrate  of  soda  or  of  ammonia  to  saturation,  the  albumen  remained  on 
the  paper.  I  took  a  saturated  solution  of  loaf  sugar,  and  floated  a  piece 
of  albumenised  paper  on  it ;  cut  the  paper  in  two  ;  one-half  I  washed  in 
water,  the  other  I  placed  in  a  bath  of  nitrate  of  silver  sixty  grains.  In 
the  first,  or  washed,  half  the  albumen  was  gone  ;  in  the  other  half  the 
albumen  was  nearly  all  there,  showing  that  a  dense  solution  is  necessary. 
When  a  piece  of  albumenised  paper  is  floated  on  a  dense  solution,  the 
albumen  will  float  on  the  surface  instead  of  mixing  with  the  water,  so 
that  any  substance  that  will  coagulate  albumen  ;*  a  weak  solution  will  do 
it  when  mixed  with  the  dense  one.  The  2nd,  3rd,  and  5th  advantages  do 
not  require  the  aid  of  “  scientific  or  unscientific  ”  photographers  to  solve — 
only  to  use  their  eyes  and  be  able  to  do  a  sum  of  £  s.  d.  The  4th,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  will  require  the  scientific  and  practical  knowledge  of  photographers 
to  explain.  Question :  When  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  silver 
is  mixed  together  and  exposed  to  light  and  air,  a  reduction  takes  place : 
what  is  the  reduced  matter  ? 

It  has  been  said  that  a  talented  brother  member  of  this  Society  and  I 
are  one.  I  can  only  say  such  is  not  the  case,  as  is  well  knowm  to  your 
worthy  Secretary  and  Mr.  Simpson. 

I  must  bid  adieu,  hoping  a  discussion  will  ensue,  wherein  all  “  un¬ 
scientific”  photographers  will  be  benefited. f 

A  brief  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Messrs.  Price,  Martin,  Simpson, 
and  the  Chairman  took  part,  by  which  it  seemed  to  be  established  that 
nitrate  of  soda  acted  by  simply  increasing  the  density  of  the  fluid  upon 
which  albumenised  paper  was  floated,  since  it  was  shown  by  experiment 
that  sugar  had  an  action  similar  to  that  of  nitrate  of  soda. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  Mr.  Simpson  read  a  very  ingenious 
suggestion  from  Mr.  F.  W.  Hart,  to  the  effect  that  nitrate  of  soda  pro¬ 
bably  acted,  by  its  superior  diffusibility,  through  an  albumenous  septum 
over  nitrate  of  silver.  It  was  admitted  that  this  required  verification  by 
experiment,  but  the  suggestion  bore  evidence  of  careful  thought. 

Mr.  Hart  mentioned  incidentally  that  it  was  possible  to  dissolve  dry 
albumen  in  treacle. 

Mr.  Aldis  having  promised  to  read  a  paper  On  Enlargements  at  the 
next  meeting,  the  members  separated. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  SCOTLAND. 

The  fifth  meeting,  eighth  session,  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Society’s 
Hall,  Edinburgh,  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the  8th  inst., — Sir  David 
Brewster,  K.H.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  President,  in  the  chair.  There  was  a  good 
attendance  of  members,  and  among  the  visitors  present  was  Mr.  Fox 
Talbot — a  circumstance  which,  when  it  was  announced  to  the  meeting 
by  the  Chairman,  elicited  much  applause. 

"The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  approved  of, 

The  President  said  he  had  two  communications  to  read  on  the  use  of 
the  light  of  magnesium  wire  in  combustion  as  a  photographic  agent. 
These  communications  he  said  had  been  laid  before  the  Manchester 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  by  Professor  Roscoe. 

The  first  of  these,  which  was  made  on  the  9th  ult.,  was  as  follows  : — 

“  Professor  Roscoe  exhibited  the  light  emitted  by  burning  a  portion  of  a  fine 
specimen  of  pure  magnesium  wire,  one  twenty-fifth  of  an  inch  diameter,  and  ten 
feet  long,  which  had  been  manufactured  by  Mr.  Sonstadt.  Professor  Roscoe 

*  The  above  is  just  as  the  “copy”  has  been  furnished  to  us,  literatim  et  verbatim. 
"We  cannot  be  answerable  for  the  sense. 

+  We  commend  to  the  common  sense  of  all  managers  of  photographic  societies 
the  wise  course  followed  by  the  Committee  of  the  above  Society  in  permitting  an 
anonymous  communication  to  be  read  at  its  meeting.  We  believe  such  •  proceeding 
to  be  open  to  grave  objections,— Ed. 
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remarked  that  it  afforded  him  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  state  that  a  sugges¬ 
tion  made  by  Professor  Bunsen  and  himself  in  their  photo-chemical  researches 
and  printed  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1859,  page  922,  was  about  to 
be  practically  adopted.  Mr.  Sonstadt  is  now  commencing  to  manufacture  tho 
metal  magnesium  on  a  largo  scale,  and  the  first  important  application  of  the 
metal  is  the  employment  of  burning  magnesium  wire  as  an  illuminating  a^ent 
especially  for  photographic  purposes.  In  the  researches  above  mentioned, 'Pro¬ 
fessor  Bunsen  and  the  speaker  had  examined  the  photo-chemical  action  of  the 
sun  compared  with  that  of  a  terrestrial  source  of  light,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
this  comparison  they  chose  the  light  evolved  by  the  combustion  of  magnesium 
wire.  They  showed  that  a  burning  surface  of  magnesium  wire  which,  seen 
from  a  point  at  the  sea’s  level,  has  an  apparent  magnitude  equal  to  that  of  the 
sun,_  effects  on  that  point  the  same  chemical  action  as  the  sun  would  do  when 
shining  from  a  cloudless  sky  at  a  height  of  9°  53'  above  the  horizon.  On  com¬ 
paring  the  chemical  with  the  visible  brightness  of  these  two  sources  of  light,  it 
was  found  that  the  brightness  of  the  sun’s  disc,  as  measured  by  the  eye, '"when 
the  sun’s  zenith  distance  was  67°  22',  is  524‘7  times  as  great  as  that’of  tho 
magnesium  wire ;  whilst,  at  the  same  zenith  distance,  the  chemical  brightness 
of  the  sun  is  only  36-6  times  as  great.  Hence  the  value  of  this  light  as  a 
source  of  the  chemically  active  rays,  for  photographic  purposes,  becomes  at 
once  apparent.  The  extract  from  the  memoir  referred  to  is  as  follows : _ 

‘  The  steady  and  equable  light  evolved  by  magnesium  wire  burning  in  the  air,  and 
the  immense  chemical  action  thus  produced,  render  this  source  of  light  valuable  as  a 
means  of  obtaining  a  given  amount  of  illumination  expressed  in  terms  of  our 
measurement  of  light.  The  combustion  of  magnesium  constitutes  so  definite  and 
simple  a  source  of  light  for  the  purpose  of  photo-chemical  measurement,  that  the 
wide  distribution  of  this  metal  becomes  desirable.  The  application  of  this  metal  as 
a  source  of  light  may  even  become  of  technical  importance.  A  burning  magnesium 
wire,  of  the  thickness  0'297  millimetre  evolves,  according  to  a  measurement  we  have 
made,  as  much  light  as  seventy-four  stearine  candles,  of  which  five  go  to  the  pound 
If  this  light  lasted  one  minute  0  987  metre  of  wire,  weighing  0  1204  grm.,  would  be 
burnt.  In  order  to  produce  a  light  equal  to  seventy-four  candles  burning  for  ten 
hours,  whereby  about  20  lbs.  of  stearine  is  consumed,  72  2  grms.  of  magnesium  would 
be  required.  The  magnesium  wire  can  be  easily  prepared  by  forcing  out  the  metal 
from  a  heated  steel  press  having  a  fine  opening  at  the  bottom.  This  wire  might  be 
rolled  upon  coils  on  a  spindle,  which  could  be  made  to  revolve  by  clockwork  and 
thus  the  end  of  the  wire,  guided  by  passing  through  a  groove  or"  between  rollers 
could  be  continually  pushed  forward  into  a  gas  or  spirit-lamp  flame  in  which  it  would 
burn.’ 

Professor  Roscoe  stated  that  great  credit  was  due  to  Mr.  Sonstadt  for  the 
able  manner  in  which  ho  had  brought  the  difficult  subject  of  the  metallurgv  of 
magnesium  into  the  present  satisfactory  position,  and  expressed  his  opinion 
that,  even  for  photographic  purposes,  the  application  of  the  metal  would  prove 
most  important.  Mr.  Brothers,  Mr.  Parry,  and  other  photographers  present 
corroborated  Professor  Roscoe’s  opinion  respecting  the  value  of  such  a  source  of 
light  for  photography.  Since  the  meeting,  Mr.  Brothers  made  an  experiment 
upon  the  magnesium  light,  which  he  reported  as  follows  : — 

‘  The  result  of  an  experiment  I  have  just  tried  is  that  in  fifty  seconds  with  the 
magnesium  light  I  have  obtained  a  good  negative  copy  of  an  engraving— the  copy 
being  made  in  a  darkened  room.  Another  copy  was  made  in  the  usual  wav  in  day¬ 
light,  and  in  fifty  seconds  the  result  was  about  equal  to  the  negative  taken  by  the 
artificial  light.  The  sun  was  shining,  but  there  was  a  good  deal  of  fog  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere.’” 

The  folio-wing  is  the  second  communication,  which  was  made  on  the 
23rd  ult. : — 

“Professor  Roscoe  stated  that  tho  question  of  the  possibility  of  takin°- 
photographic  portraits  by  means  of  the  magnesium  light  was  now  satisfactorily 
settled.  He  exhibited  some  prints  of  a  portrait  which  Mr.  Brothers  and  he  ha’d 
taken  at  five  o’clock  p.m.  on  Monday,  the  22nd,  by  burning  fifteen  grains  of 
magnesium  in  the  form  of  fine  wire,  at  a  distance  of  eight  feet  from  the  sitter 
The  negative  thus  produced  was  stated  by  Mr.  Brothers  to  be  fully  equal  to 
any  obtained  by  sunlight  in  the  most  favourable  state  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
distribution  of  light  and  shade  was  most  agreeable,  any  harshness  of  tlie  sha¬ 
dows  being  completely  removed  simply  by  slightly  moving  the  wire  while  it 
was  burning.  During  the  meeting  Mr.  Brothers  took  an  excellent  negative 
copy  of  Chantrey’s  bust  of  the  late  Dr.  W.  Henry,  in  the  possession  of  the 
society,  by  burning  ten  grains  of  magnesium  wire,  the  light  lasting-  for  fifty- 
nine  seconds.  It  is  expected  that  the  quantity  of  wire  necessary  for  taking  a 
photographic  portrait  can  be  sold  at  the  cost  of  a  very  few  pence.’’  ’ 

At  the  close  of  these  communications,  the  Chairman  stated  that  he  had 
that  afternoon  received  from  Manchester  some  pieces  of  magnesium  wire 
which  would  then  he  ignited  before  them,  and  a  photograph  taken  bv 
means  of  the  light  emitted  by  it. 

Mr.  Moffat  was  in  attendance  with  his  camera,  and  the  subject  first 
operated  upon  was  a  bust  of  a  dingy  yellow  hue.  A  piece  of  the  wire  a 
few  inches  in  length  was  held  at  one  end  by  a  pair  of  pincers,  and  tho 
other  end  was  ignited  by  means  of  a  spirit  lamp  and  blow-pipe.  It  was 
held  within  three  feet  of  the  bust,  care  being  taken  that  none  of  the 
direct  light  fell  upon  the  lens  of  the  camera.  "When  the  picture  was 
developed  it  was  handed  about  among  the  members.  It  seemed  to  be 
quite  satisfactory.  Some  wire  being  still  remaining,  it  was  suggested 
that  a  portrait  should  be  attempted ;  accordingly  a  group,  comprising  Sir 
David  Brewster  and  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  was  arranged,  and  photographed 
with  all  the  success  that  could  havo  been  expected  under  such  circum¬ 
stances. 

There  was  no  discussion  on  the  subject. 

Tne  Hon.  Secretary  then  read  a  paper  by  Mr.  Sang,  of  Kirkcaldv,  on 
an  improved  apparatus  for  washing  prints.’  Mr.  Sang  thus  describes  his 
pi  in: — A  number  of  diaphragms  arc  placed  vertically  in  a  frame  or  box 
about  a  tenth  part  of  an  inch  apart,  so  as  to  leave  open  cells  between  for 
the  reception  of  the  prints.  The  prints  do  not  touch  one  another  and 
when  t  ic  box  is  placed  in  a  vessel  the  water  has  free  access  to  them  on 
every  s  de,  and  the  whole  box  full  may  be  drawn  out  of  the  water  and 
plunge  1  into  it  again  many  times  so  as  to  bring  every  part  of  the  water  into 
contact  Vith  the  papers.  The  water  may  then  be  renewed,  and  by  repeat- 
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ing  this  process  all  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  not  contained  within  the  pores 
of  the  paper  can  he  completely  washed  away  in  a  few  minutes.  The 
vessel  may  he  then  filled  with  water,  to  be  changed  twenty-four  times  in 
twenty-four  hours,  according  to  the  orthodox  rule  for  print-washing.  The 
advantage  of  this  arrangement  is  that  the  prints  may  very  quickly  he  put 
into  the  cells,  and  removed  from  them  after  the  washing  is  completed  ; 
that  they  cannot  he  creased,  as  so  commonly  happens  when  they  are 
washed  in  flat  dishes  ;  and  that,  being  always  in  a  vertical  position,  they 
are  in  favourable  circumstances  for  being  drained  to  the  last  drop  between 
the  successive  changes  of  water.  These  washing-boxes  were  found  to  be 
veiy  useful  in  printing  without  any  self-acting  machinery.  By  a  very 
ingenious  arrangement,  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe  without  a 
diagram,  the  apparatus  can  be  made  self  acting,  so  that  the  water  remains 
in  the  box  about  forty-five  minutes,  and  then  empties  itself  and  remains 
empty  for  five  minutes.  This  alternation  continues  so  long  as  there  is  a 
supply  of  water. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  for  awarding  the  medals  at  the  recent 
Exhibition  was  then  submitted.  The  result  of  this  Committee’s  selection 
was  stated  in  our  last  number.  The  medals  to  be  awarded  were  upon  the 
table,  and  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  forward  them  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  recipients. 

Sir  David  Brewster  exhibited  a  considerable  number  of  very  beauti¬ 
ful  photo-microscopes,  in  the  form  of  variously- coloured  facetted  imita¬ 
tions  of  precious  stones.  The  photograph  was  inserted  into  the  stone, 
the  apex  of  the  back  facets  being  slightly  rounded  so  as  to  form  the 
magnifying  power.  They  were  very  interesting,  and  received  a  good 
deal  of  attention. 

Lastly,  there  were  exhibited  some  carbon  prints  by  Mr.  Swan,  of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  It  was  impossible  to  examine  these  without  being 
satisfied  that  the  long  and  much-to-be-desired  process  of  carbon  printing 
was  now  an  accomplished  fact.  Carbon  prints  such  as  those  have  never 
before  been  exhibited  in  Edinburgh. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  conclude  by  remarking  that  the  price  of  mag¬ 
nesium  wire  in  Edinburgh  being  at  the  present  moment  no  less  than  three 
shillings  per  foot — the  thickness  of  the  wire  being  such  as  to  weigh  only 
one  grain  to  the  foot — it  is  supposed  that,  unless  a  very  serious  reduction 
indeed  take  place  in  its  price,  it  is  not  likely  to  find  much  favour  as  a 
source  of  illumination,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  beauty  attending  its 
combustion.  Were  this  objection  removed,  the  simplicity  and  freedom 
from  fumes  characterising  the  burning  of  it  would  go  a  great  way  to 
recommend  it  to  the  suffrages  of  both  amateurs  and  professionals. 

Mr.  Johnstone,  in  the  name  of  the  Society,  having  preferred  a  request 
to  Mr.  Talbot  that  he  would  honour  them  by  sitting  for  his  portrait,  Mr. 
Talbot  kindly  consented  to  do  so,  and  Mr.  Moffat  made  arrangements 
with  him  for  that  purpose. 

After  the  usual  votes  of  thanks  the  meeting  separated. 

MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Literary 
and  Philosophical  Society,  George-street,  on  Wednesday  evening,  the 
2nd  instant, — John  Parry,  Esq.,  Yice-President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Henry  Turner,  George-street,  was  unanimously  elected  a  member 
of  the  Society. 

The  paper  by  Mr.  Petschler,  On  Reflection ,  Transmission,  ancl  Absorption 
of  Actinism  by  Various  Materials,  was  unavoidably  postponed  until  the 
nest  meeting  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Noton  exhibited  and  explained  the  construction  of  a  dissolving 
tap,  commonly  so  called,  and  said  as  far  as  he  knew  Mr.  Dancer  was  the 
first  inventor  of  a  tap  for  alternately  distributing  the  gases,  hydrogen 
and  oxygen,  to  the  two  lanterns  used  in  a  dissolving  view  arrangement. 
The  accompanying  sketch  is  taken  from  a  photograph  of  the  same,  whic  h 
Mr.  Noton  was  requested  to  furnish  for  publication  with  his  description 
of  the  tap. 


The  main  features  of  the  tap  consist  of  a  conical  body  with  four  outlet 
branches,  two  on  each  side.  The  conical  plug  which  fits  into  tho  body  of 
the  tap  has  two  inlet  branches,  one  at  each  end,  the  lower  one  for  oxygen 
and  the  upper  one  for  hydrogen.  A  short  lever  is  screwed  into  the  side 
of  the  conical  plug,  which  is  above  the  body  of  the  tap.  A  brass  plate 
carrying  two  studs  for  limiting  the  motion  of  the  lever,  and  having  two 
countersunk  screw  holes  drilled  in  it,  is  soldered  to  tho  upper  part  of  the 
body  of  the  tap  for  the  convenience  of  attaching  it  to  a  wooden  slido  or 
board.  Two  lock-nut  rings  are  screwed  on  to  the  lower  part  of  tho 
conical  plug  which  projects  through  the  body  of  the  tap :  these  are  to 
keep  the  plug  in  its  place.  The  internal  arrangement  of  the  passages  is 
such  that  hydrogen  entering  at  the  upper  branch  on  the  conical  plug  is 
alternately  allowed  to  flow  through  the  two  upper  branches  on  the  body 
of  the  tap,  according  as  the  lever  is  moved  to  the  right  or  left ;  and  in 
order  that  this  may  be  done  very  gradually,  suitable  tapering  channels 
are  cut  on  the  conical  plug,  allowing  the  hydrogen  not  to  be  cut  off 
entirely  when  the  lever  is  at  the  end  of  its  traverse.  Similar  channels 
are  cut  at  the  oxygen  end  of  the  plug,  but  not  quite  so  far,  as  the  oxygen 
is  entirely  shut  off  when  the  opposite  lantern  is  on  full  light. 

One  of  these  taps  has  been  used  during  the  winter  exhibition  of  dissolv¬ 
ing  views  just  closed  at  the  Manchester  Mechanics’  Institution,  and 
also  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  exhibition  of  the  previous  year. 

Mr.  Petschler  exhibited  a  carbon  print  by  Mr.  Swan,  of  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  which  he  (Mr.  P.)  considered  to  be  the  finest  specimen  of  the  kind 
he  had  yet  seen.  The  half-tones,  the  vigour  and  softness  of  the  print,  aa 
well  as  the  tone  of  colour,  were  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  print  was 
universally  admired,  and  created  quite  a  sensation. 

It  was  remarked  that  the  print  had  an  embossed  appearance,  and 

Mr.  Petschler  suggested  that  if  the  carbon  was  introduced  into  the 
picture  by  means  of  gelatine  it  would  probably  be  caused  by  the  con¬ 
traction  of  this  substance  in  the  dark  parts,  as  the  high  lights  of  the 
print  would  have  the  gelatine  washed  out  again  after  exposure. 

A  general  wish  was  expressed  that  Mr.  Swan  would  soon  make  known 
the  process  by  which  he  had  succeeded  in  printing  this  beautiful  specimen. 

The  Secretary  laid  on  the  tablo  the  fiist  number  of  the  Art-Student, 
edited  by  Mr.  A.  PI.  Wall,  which  he  had  received  through  the  book  post. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  terminated  the  proceedings. 


GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  the 
evening  of  Wednesday  the  9th  instant,  at  the  Andersonian  University, — 
Mr.  Ewing  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  E  Brace)  read  a  paper  on  Weak  or  Strong  Baths— 
Which  arc  Best  ?  by  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes,  of  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight.  [See 
page  93.] 

After  the  paper  had  been  read, 

The  Chairman  invited  the  members  present  to  state  their  individual 
experience  on  the  subject  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Hughes. 

Mr.  Renfrew  said  he  agreed  with  the  last  statement  in  the  paper,  that 
the  strength  of  the  bath  should  vary  according  to  the  light.  Generally 
speaking,  he  would  prefer  a  strong  bath  to  a  weak  one. 

Mr.  Hardy  agreed  with  Mr.  Hughes  in  his  idea  of  the  thin  negative 
being  used  with  a  strong  bath,  and  the  thick  and  dense  negative  with  a 
forty  or  fifty-grain  bath.  But  he  (Mr.  Hardy)  had  found,  too,  that  in 
using  a  strong  bath  and  a  weak  negative,  floating  the  paper  a  shorter 
time  was  about  equivalent  to  using  a  weak  bath.  Giving  it  probably 
thirty  or  thirty-five  seconds  in  a  ninety-grain  bath  was  equivalent  to 
using  a  weak  bath  with  a  strong  negative.  He  also  fully  concurred  with 
Mr.  Hughes’s  idea  of  using  a  stronger  bath  for  a  dull  day. 

The  Chairman  said  that  practical  photographers  generally  knew  the 
class  of  negative  they  had  to  deal  with,  and  used  baths  according  to  the 
result  required.  For  instance,  with  a  very  thin  negative  it  was  not 
likely  they  would  use  a  very  strong  bath,  as  they  knew  the  extremely 
rapid  reducing  power  of  a  sharp  nitrate  of  silver  solution.  It  threw 
down  so  rapidly  that  with  a  thin  negative  it  was  impossible  to  get  an 
image  at  all.  He  had  had  some  very  thin  pyrogallic  acid  negatives  of  old 
gentlemen,  and  the  grey  hair  and  grey  parts  of  the  skin  came  out  beauti¬ 
fully  in  a  weak  solution,  whereas  when  lie  used  a  strong  one  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  get  an  image.  With  hard  and  strong  chalky  negatives  it  would 
be  impossible  to  get  pictures  with  a  strong  solution ;  they  were  to  be  worked 
with  a  weak  solution.  But  those  intermediate  pictures  in  which  they 
had  a  good  body  of  subject,  with  gradually  dying  away  shadows,  they 
got  splendid  pictures  from  ninety  and  one  hundred-grain  solutions.  In 
fact,  he  thought  that  was  the  most  economical  bath  after  all,  for,  as  Mr. 
Hardy  had  remarked,  they  could  allow  an  equally  sensitive  film  to 
float  on  it  a  shorter  time  than  on  a  weak  solution.  The  contending  ex¬ 
perience  of  individuals  in  this  matter  was  rather  amusing,  but  it  was 
quite  evident  that  the  class  of  negatives  they  were  dealing  with  formed 
the  difficulty.  Could  they  produce  all  negatives  mathematically  alike  then 
they  might  proceed  upon  some  improved  given  formula,  hut  till  then  it 
would  be  impossible.  In  the  present  state  of  photographic  knowledge, 
and  with  the  differences  in  our  climate,  it  was  impossible  to  institute 
such  a  standard. 

Mr.  Brace  remarked  that  Mr.  Hughes  said  he  must  have  a  strong 
solution  for  thin  negatives;  that  thick  negatives  might  print  with  a 
weak  solution,  but  that  thin  ones  wmuld  not. 

The  Chairman  said  that  in  that  case  they  must  again  fall  hack  on  the 
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time  during  -which  Mr.  Hughes  sensitised  his  paper  on  the  solution.  It 
was  quite  possible  he  might  give  only  three  minutes,  and  others  five. 
Another  important  point  was  the  amount  of  sodium  contained  in  the 
paper ;  and,  further,  when  there  was  a  great  body  of  albumen  they  could 
get  finer  prints  than  with  thinly-albumenised  paper. 

Mr.  Brace  said  Mr.  Stuart  had  told  him  he  had  attained  great  success 
lately  with  one-hundred-grain  baths,  floating  for  barely  one  minute. 

The  Chairman  had  found  that  when  a  long  floating  was  given  on  the 
silver  bath  it  was  apt  to  produce  mottling  on  the  paper,  and  it  had  a  nega¬ 
tive  effect  in  the  toning  bath,  as  the  sodium  being  thrown  into  the  bath 
in  great  quantities  had  a  tendency  to  decompose  the  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  which  he  thought  was  a  bad  effect. 

Mr.  Hardy  remarked  that  he  had  hardly  ever  found  two  different  papers 
to  work  alike  with  the  same  bath. 

The  Chairman  said  that  in  toning  paper  very  highly  sensitised  with 
nitrate  of  silver  there  was  more  fluctuation  in  the  after  toning  of  the 
print  than  there  was  with  a  weaker  solution.  In  putting  it  into  a  bath  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda — say  six  ounces  to  the  ounce  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda — the  print  became  of  a  redder  tone  when  there  was  a  very  strong- 
bath  than  when  it  had  been  floated  in  a  weaker  bath  perhaps  with  a 
longer  exposure.  There  was  another  point  they  sho  uld  look  to,  and  that 
was  the  permanence  of  pictures  produced  by  strong  nitrate  and  weak 
nitrate  of  silver.  It  struck  him  that  the  strong  nitrate  solution  had  a 
tendency  to  engender  an  albumenate  of  silver  with  the  albumenised 
paper,  which  the  weak  had  not;  and,  consequently,  the  stronger  the  albu¬ 
menate  of  silver  the  more  difficulty  there  was  in  the  after-washing-  out  of 
the  hyposulphite  of  soda.  In  fact,  it  was  very  difficult  to  remove  it ;  and, 
if  Mr.  Cooper’s  theory  was  correct,  if  a  great  quantity  of  silver  remained 
in  the  albumen  it  must  deteriorate  the  prints  afterwards. 

Mr.  Archibald  Robertson  was  of  opinion  that  various  lights  and 
various  densities  of  negatives  required  different  strengths  of  silver.  Ho 
had  been  for  a  long  time  accustomed  to  work  with  ninety  to  one  hundred 
grains.  Lately  he  had  brought  it  down  to  sixty,  and  when  printing  in 
the  shade  he  found  he  got  very  much  the  same  kind  of  prints,  with  a 
little  longer  exposure  of  course.  Regarding  the  difference  of  tone  he  did 
not  find  there  was  that  difference  which  had  been  spoken  of.  A  sixty- 
grain  solution  gave  him  just  about  the  same  tone  as  he  had  with  the 
ninety-grain  silver  bath.  In  regard  to  permanency  he  did  not  agree  with 
Mr.  Ewing.  He  thought  the  one  set  of  pictures  referred  to  was  likely 
to  be  as  permanent  as  the  other.  Mr.  Wilson’s  pictures,  for  instance,  if 
not  perfectly  permanent  were  as  permanent  as  any  to  be  seen,  and  he 
understood  that  that  excellent  photographer  always  printed  with  a  very 
strong  bath.  Mr.  England’s  pictures,  so  far  as  he  had  seen,  were  of 
similar  permanence.  Now  Mr.  England’s  pictures  were  all  of  that  red¬ 
dish  tone,  which  wras  attributed  to  the  strong  bath. 

Mr.  Sr-ENCER  thought  that  Mr.  England’s  exhibition  pictures  were 
more  of  that  class  than  the  Swiss  subjects. 

Mr.  Robertson  :  But  the  Swiss  ones  arc  redder  than  Mr.  Wilson’s  are. 

Two  carbon  photographs,  by  Mr.  Swan,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  were 
laid  on  the  table,  as  also  one  by  Mr.  Pouncy,  and  a  carte  picture  of  which 
the  negative  had  been  intensified  with  iron  and  citric  acid.  The  former 
excited  great  admiration  from  all  present. 

Mr.  Robertson  pronounced  the  carbon  pictures  of  Mr.  Swan  a  decided 
success.  They  were,  he  said,  the  most  beautiful  things  he  had  seen  in 
connection  with  the  carbon  process. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Hughes  for  his  paper,  and 
he  was  also  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Association.  Mr.  Simpson 
was  also  elected  an  honorary  member,  and  Mr.  Donald  T.  Maclellan  was 
admitted  as  an  ordinary  member.  This  closed  the  business  of  the  evening. 


Jfaretp  Curospo nhenxc. 

Paris,  March  IQth,  1864. 

M.  Juilhet,  a  correspondent  whose  name  I  have  mentioned  to  you  on 
several  occasions,  has  communicated  to  me  the  process  he  employs  for  the 
fabrication  of  a  bromo-iodised  salt,  which  gives  a  collodion  that  acts 
rapidly  and  keeps  well. 

Into  a  porcelain  capsule  you  put,  of  iodide  of  cadmium,  thirty 
grammes ;  of  bromide  of  cadmium,  ten  grammes.  Upon  these  salts  you 
pour  from  forty  to  fifty  grammes  of  pure  ammonia  (rather  more  than 
less),  and  you  warm  the  mixture  with  a  spirit-lamp.  Under  the  influence 
of  the  heat  the  salts  dissolve,  and,  as  the  heat  is  continued,  the  ammonia 
in  excess  which  has  not  entered  into  combination  evaporates,  and  at  length 
the  liquid  crytallises.  It  may  be  used  thus  ;  but,  for  the  better  keeping 
of  the  salt  and  of  the  collodion,  it  is  preferable  to  persist  till  the  crystals 
are  fused,  as  is  done  for  nitrate  of  silver.  You  thus  get  a  double  salt  of 
cadmium  and  ammonium,  which  keeps  for  a  long  time  unalterable  if  put 
into  a  bottle. 

The  following  is  the  formula  which  M.  Juilhet  has  adopted  for 

collodion : — 

Alcohol .  500  grammes. 

Ether .  500  ,, 

Gun-cotton  .  9  ,, 

Double  bromo-iodised  salt .  12  ,, 

Care  must  be  taken  to  dissolve  the  salts  in  one-half  of  the  alcohol  em¬ 
ployed  at  least  the  day  before,  as  the  dissolution  is  very  slow.  You  filter 
and  pour  the  solution  into  the  normal  collodion. 


If,  after  a  few  days,  the  collodion  should  become  colourless,  you  must 
add  a  few  drops  of  a  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine,  or,  still 
better,  a  few  spangles  of  that  body,  so  as  to  bring  back  the  bright  yellow 
hue. 

The  silver  bath  is  at  twelve  per  cent,  with  one  per  cent,  of  pure  nitric 
acid.  It  is  saturated  by  pouring  into  it  a  little  of  the  alcoholic  solution  of 
the  double  salt.  The  plates  must  remain  in  it  from  five  to  six  minutes. 

During  some  time  M.  Juilhet  developed  his  pictures  with  formic  acid, 
and  followed  the  formula  indicated  by  M.  Henry  Cluudet.  As  regarded 
rapidity,  he  obtained  excellent  results ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  that 
mode  of  developing  on  account  of  the  want  of  regularity  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  formic  acid.  He  has  obtained  the  best  results  with  the 
following  formula : — 

Water  . 1C00  grammes. 

Ammoniacal  sulphate  of  iron .  20  ,, 

Acetic  acid .  30  ,, 

Alcohol  .  20  ,, 

The  rest  of  the  operation  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  ordinai-y  processes. 

We  have  seen  several  excellent  pictures  produced  by  M.  Juilhet  with 
acid  of  this  formula,  and  have  especially  remarked  numerous  groups 
which  indicate  great  rapidity  in  the  printing. 

The  French  Photographic  Society  held  its  monthly  meeting  on  the  4th 
inst. ;  but  the  grippe  which  is  prevailing  in  Paris  had  kept  at  home  most 
of  those  from  whom  the  programme  had  announced  communications. 
As  to  those  who  were  present  or  had  written,  the  subjects  which  occupied 
them  were  questions  of  priority  and  personal  discussions. 

The  photographic  exhibition  will  be  opened  at  the  Palace  of  Industry 
on  the  1st  of  May.  Several  members  had  demanded  a  modification  of  the 
Society’s  rules,  so  as  to  prevent  the  Jury  from  admitting  any  picture 
which  had  been  retouched.  Notice,  however,  has  merely  been  given  to 
the  effect  that  all  pictures  which  owe  to  the  retouching  artistic  qualities 
which  photographic  operations  fail  to  give  them  will  be  excluded.  In 
my  opinion,  which  is  shared  by  many,  this  is  too  much  and  too  little.  In 
principle,  no  kind  of  retouching  should  be  admitted;  for  the  object  of  the 
exhibition  is  to  show  to  the  public  what  photography  can  do  by  itself.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  specimens  of  its  applications  should  be  exhibited,  and  in 
this  latter  category  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  admission  of  photo¬ 
graphic  portraits  on  canvas  painted  in  oil,  of  miniatures  of  pastels,  and  of 
ever\  thing  that  constitutes  the  application  of  photography  to  painting, 
exactly  as  is  done  with  regard  to  the  results  of  its  scientific  applications, 
&c.  It  would  be  for  the  Jury  to  determine  what  were  the  works  whose 
artistic  merit  justified  a  place  in  such  a  section. 

M.  Liebert,  whose  apparatus  was  described  in  my  last  letter,  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  modification  into  his  solar  camera.  For  the  square  box,  contain¬ 
ing  the  condenser,  the  cliche ,  and  the  objective,  he  has  substituted  a 
cylindrical  copper  tube.  His  object  is  to  avoid  the  inconveniences 
liable  to  arise  from  the  action  of  the  heat  upon  the  wood,  and  also  to  be 
able  to  shift  the  plano-convex  lens  for  focussing  purposes  by  means  of  a 
tube  which  may  be  drawn  in  or  out.  Ernest  Lacan. 


Philadelphia ,  Feb.  21st,  1864. 

Never  has  there  been  so  much  activity  here  in  business  of  all  kinds  con¬ 
nected  with  the  art  of  photography  as  at  present.  The  instrument  makers 
are  not  able  to  supply  the  demand  for  apparatus.  Those  who  are  willing 
to  teach  the  art  have  plenty  of  pupils,  and  these  pupils  are  all  on  the  look 
out  for  instruments  to  work  with.  Many  improvements  have  been  made 
in  the  construction  of  cameras,  causing  them  to  be  more  portable  and 
better  adapted  for  out-door  work. 

A  Mr.  Johnston  called  to  see  me  some  days  ago,  and  showed  me  some 
very  fine  views  taken  on  the  lines  of  the  principal  railways.  This  work 
has  been  done  by  order  of  the  different  companies,  and  he  tells  me  that 
he  has  been  kept  quite  busy  all  the  past  year  with  this  kind  of  work. 

Some  trouble  is  experienced  in  procuring  good  portable  baths.  Those 
made  by  the  Hard  Rubber  Company  were  the  ones  generally  preferred; 
but  the  Company  has  had  so  much  work  to  do  for  the  Government  that 
it  has  been  obliged  to  stop  the  manufacture  of  them  for  the  present, 
and  there  arc  now  very  few  for  sale.  The  gutta-percha  laths  are  rapidly 
falling  into  disuse.  The  material  of  which  they  are  made  (said  to  be 
pure)  rapidly  rots,  even  in  dry  air.  I  have  now  some  specimens  w  nc-h 
have  been  selected  at  different  times,  and  laid  by  with  care.  They  all  show 
the  decay  in  various  stages,  and  from  some  of  these  I  hope  to  make  sec¬ 
tions  for  the  microscope.  Last  evening  I  met  Mr.  Robert  Cornelius  amon^ 
a  party  of  gentlemen,  and  he  was  speaking  of  this  decay  of  gutta-perchaj 
averring  that  specimens  in  his  possession  have  gone  into  a  dry  powder  in  a 
few  years.  Some  days  ago  one  of  my  workmen  showed  me  some  gutta¬ 
percha  rods  which  had  been  kept  in  the  store-room  to  be  used  in  making 
joints  in  hydraulic  machinery.  These  rods  were  as  brittle  as  glass,  and 
wholly  unfit  for  use.  I  should  like  much  to  know  if  this  decay  is  peculiar 
to  our  climate,  or  is  common  elsewhere  ? 

Mr.  Cornelius  had  a  good  deal  to  say  about  his  early  experience  with 
the  Daguerreotype  process.  He  was  so  full  of  it  at  one  time  that  he 
neglected  his  regular  business  to  prosecute  his  experiments  in  that  art. 
Dr.  Goddard  had  tried  the  use  of  bromine,  and  had  reported  adversely  to 
it.  Mr.  Cornelius  repeated  the  experiments,  and  satisfied  himself  that 
it  was  an  improvement.  They  then  bought  up  all  the  bromine  in  the 
country,  hoping  to  monopolise  the  business  and  keep  their  discovery  a 
secret ;  but  he  said  they  had  trouble  in  connection  with  tiffs,  inasmuch 
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as  the  bromine  was  continually  making  itself  known  by  its  peculiar  smell. 
All  this  was  a  year  or  two  before  the  publication  of  the  discovery  in 
Europe. 

I  have  spoken  of  meeting  Mr.  Cornelius  at  a  party.  In  the  same 
company  were  many  others  whom  it  would  be  pleasant  to  write  about. 
Perhaps,  however,  as  in  former  cases,  it  would  be  considered  contraband 
for  me,  in  my  correspondence  to  a  purely  scientific  journal,  to  say  that 
those  men — the  very  noblest  of  our  citizens,  professors,  lawyers,  generals, 
and  men  eminent  in  various  branches  of  science — met  to  talk  of  scientific 
matters,  at  the  house  of  one  of  our  most  distinguished  engineers ;  but 
that  none  were  admitted  within  those  doors  who  were  not  determined 
heart  and  soul  to  sustain  the  Federal  Government  to  the  utmost.*  There 
was  Professor  Leslie,  just  returned  from  England,  who,  while  he  was 
talking  about  the  iron  trade  abroad,  could  not  but  speak  of  the  politics 
there  too.  With  us  the  first  thought  is  for  our  country,  and  at  all 
scientific  meetings  much  of  the  conversation  is  on  this  subject;  so  that, 
with  minds  always  engrossed  with  the  momentous  questions  of  the  day, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  confine  the  pen  or  the  tongue  to  one  subject  of 
science  only.  In  such  a  mixed  company  as  the  one  to  which  I  have 
alluded  it  was  pleasing  to  hear  and  see  the  general  interest  taken  in 
photography.  On  the  table  was  an  album  filled  with  the  most  exquisite 
water-colour  drawings  of  botanical  specimens  ;  but  there,  too,  were  pho¬ 
tographs  of  the  same ;  and  Mr.  Isaac  Lee,  President  of  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences,  had  a  great  deal  to  say  about  the  photography  of  objects 
of  natural  history.  With  him  this  has  always  been  a  matter  of  interest, 
and  of  the  most  persevering  experiment. 

The  engines  now  being  built  in  all  the  Northern  engineering  establish¬ 
ments  for  the  government  navy  are  made  from  photographic  copies  of 
the  drawings.  Chief  Engineer  Isherwood,  at  his  head-quarters,  pre¬ 
pares  the  drawings.  These  are  photographed,  and  from  these  copies  the 
work  is  constructed.  Photographers  are  following  the  army  as  a  regular 
part  of  the  equipment,  and  photographs  take  the  place  of  sketches  as 
accompaniments  to  the  reports  of  the  generals.  Of  late,  too,  some  of 
the  regimental  surgeons,  who  rank  with  us  as  majors,  have  added  to  their 
medicine  stores  a  camera  and  some  chemicals.  These  they  can  use  in 
some  of  the  localities  where  their  professional  skill  is  not  much  needed, 
and  when  otherwise  time  might  drag  heavily  in  camp  life. 

Zantmeyer  has  just  finished  a  hydro-oxygen  microscope  for  Professor 
Henry  Morton,  to  which  he  has  adapted  a  holder  for  the  object  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  glass  stage  described  by  Professor  Kood  as  the 
invention  of  Mr.  Tilghman.  The  object  in  its  glass  slide  is  held  upon 
this  stage  by  brass  springs,  and  the  stage  is  then  moved  to  bring  it  into 
the  field.  It  works  very  smoothly  and  well.  In  the  condensers  to  this  in¬ 
strument  there  is  a  triple  combination  of  about  three  inches  focus,  quite 
well  corrected  for  colour.  This  receives  the  light  from  the  lime  cylinder 
placed  at  its  focal  distance — i.e.,  three  inches— and  delivers  the  rays 
parallel.  The  rays  then  pass  through  a  double  convex  lens  of  fifteen 
inches  focus.  This  lens  is  moveable  within  certain  limits,  but  so  arranged 
that  the  focus  can  neither  fall  on  the  object  nor  in  the  Nicol’s  prism, 
when  one  is  used.  There  will  be  no  risk  of  either  burning  the  object  or 
of  injuring  the  prism.  Some  very  fine  prisms  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
heat  in  this  manner,  and,  therefore,  many  demonstrators  have  rejected 
the  Nicol’s  prism,  and  use  bundles  of  glass  to  polarise  with.f  This  new 
instrument  is  verjr  portable,  and  is  readily  removed  from  the  lantern  to 
admit  of  the  application  of  a  tube  for  the  ordinary  magic  lantern  exhibi¬ 
tion. — With  due  regard,  Coleman  Sellers. 


Cormpautmur. 

g’WE  ARE  AT  ALL  TIMES  WILLING  TO  ASSIST  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS  TO 

THE  UTMOST  OF  OUR  ABILITY,  BUT  WE  CAN  ONLY  DO  SO  THROUGH  THE 

MEDIUM  OF  THE  JOURNAL.  We  CANNOT  GIVE  PRIVATE  REPLIES  EXCEPT 

TO  PERSONAL  FRIENDS. 

HALF-A-CROWN’S  WORTH  OF  CHLORIDE  OF  GOLD. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — In  connection  with  the  discussion  on  the  price  charged  for 
chlorido  of  gold  by  the  dealers,  I  wish  to  place  the  following  facts  be¬ 
fore  you : — 

Tako  grains  of  fine  gold,  at  80s.  per  ounce — exactly  Is.  4|d.  All  I 
sell  I  will  hold  myself  answerable  to  contain  7  grains  of  gold,  if  not  over 
71  grains.  I  cannot  suppose  the  maker  loses  less  than  a  quarter  to 
half  a  grain  in  each  tube  in  waste.  There  are  then  tubes,  acids,  and  an 
immense  deal  of  “niggling”  work — say  each  tube  costs  Id.  or  l^d.  putting 
up  ;  and  wo  now  have  Is.  ojfd.,  the  absolute  cost,  without  any  expenses. 
I  pay  22s.  per  doz.,  and,  if  a  lot  is  taken  at  a  time,  5  per  cent,  dis¬ 
count.  This  makes  Is.  8|d.  to  tho  manufacturer,  against  an  actual  ex¬ 
penditure  of  Is.  5§d. — 3^d.,  or  about  15  per  cent.,  for  profit  and  expenses, 
upon  a  paltry  article  in  which  a  return  of  £2,000  a  year  could  hardly  be 
inado  by  any  one  maker. 

I  feel  a  little  interest  in  this  discussion — not  personally  in  the  matter 
of  gold,  but  on  tho  broad  principle  of  justice,  for  I  like  to  see  every 
Science  is  r.ot  confined  to  one  country,  still  less  to  any  one  section  of  a  country — 
nor  has  it  any  political  creed ;  men  of  science  should,  in  that  capacity,  be  cosmo¬ 
politan —Ed. 

t  One  of  the  most  convenient  polarisors  for  this  instrument  is  a  section  of  tourma¬ 
line,  as  it  affords  a  large  field  of  view.— Ed. 


class  of  tradesmen  enjoying  a  legitimate  profit.  But  I  see  to-day  in  your 
Journal  for  the  1st  March  almost  the  same  remarks  from  a  maker,  and, 
what  is  more,  an  explanation  of  the  matter  from  yourself. — I  am,  yours, 
&c.,  0.  E‘  ELLIOTT. 

WASHING  PRINTS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — In  sending  you  my  communication  respecting  “washing  prints,” 
I  was  under  the  impression  that  the  idea,  simple  as  it  was,  was  still  a 
novel  one.  From  your  editorial  note  it  appears  that  such  is  not  the  c.ise 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  prints  sent  by  me  failed  in  standing 
the  test  to  wdfich  Mr.  Hanbury  subjected  them,  I  stiR  think  that  the 
method  of  Mr.  Coleman  Sellers  (for  I  can  no  longer  consider  it  mine)  is, 
as  stated  in  my  note,  “  calculated  to  free  prints  more  entirely  from  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda  than  washing  them  by  any  ordinary  means  for,  in  the 
latter  case,  the  hyposulphite  is  dissolved  out,  and  this  very  slowly,  and 
seldom,  if  ever,  completely ;  while  in  the  former  it  is  literally  squeezed 
out  of  the  prints,  and  is  unable,  therefore,  to  present  the  same  obstinate 
and  protracted  resistance  to  the  “notice  to  quit”  as  it  commonly  does  in 
the  other  instance. 

With  thanks  to  you  for  forwarding  the  test  papers  referred  to  in  Mr. 
Hanbury’ s  note,— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  EDM.  LEACHMAN. 

[We  did  not  mean  to  assert  that  the  plan  adopted  by  you  is  at  all  a 
bad  one — on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  good  one ;  and  if  you  had  allowed  a  little 
more  time  for  the  prints  to  soak  between  each  time  of  squeezing  you 
would  no  doubt  have  freed  them  entirely  from  the  fixing  solution.  Rut 
w'e  regard  it  as  not  more  effective  and  far  more  troublesomo  than  Mr. 
Hanbury’s  method.  You  requested  us  to  test  tho  prints  sent,  in  order  to 
ascertain  wffiether  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  was  entirely  removed,  or  we 
should  not  have  submitted  them  to  such  an  experimentum  crucis. — Ed.] 


PRINTS  FOR  COLOURING. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Emboldened  by  your  former  kindness,  I  again  6eek  your  assist¬ 
ance.  I  have  several  landscape  negatives  of  which  I  wish  to  print  the 
outlines  slightly  and  then  colour.  I  should  prefer  doing  this  with  the 
ordinary  moist  colours,  which  I  understand.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me 
the  best  paper  on  which  to  print,  and,  if  it  cannot  be  purchased,  the 
mode  of  preparing  it  ? 

I  have  tried  the  ordinary  salted  paper  sold  in  the  shops,  but  find  tho 
colours  wash  off  when  gone  over  more  than  once. — I  am,  sir,  yours,  &c., 

March  5th,  1864.  R.  R.  VY. 

[For  your  purpose  we  should  imagine  that  the  prepared  paper,  the  in¬ 
vention  of  M.  Motileff,  kept  by  Messrs.  Marion,  of  Regent-street,  London, 
would  be  just  the  thing,  the  image  produced  being  of  a  blue  colour,  but 
capable  of  ready  conversion  to  a  black  if  preferable. — Ed.] 


REMOVAL  OF  COLLODION  FILMS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Accept  my  thanks  for  your  reply  to  my  last  letter.  I  shall  try 
the  present  bath  with  the  iron  developer,  and  if  it  does  not  succeed  to  my 
liking,  take  a  new  one  made  for  the  purpose. 

I  have  a  scheme  in  my  mind  for  producing  natural  cloud  skies  on  the 
ordinary  negatives,  but  I  require  the  use  of  a  good  reliable  method  of 
transferring  a  collodion  film  from  one  sheet  of  plate  glass  to  another. 
The  only  transfer  processes  I  have  heard  of  are  for  transferring  to  leather, 
cloth,  &c.,  and  I  fear  they  would  not  answer  for  attaching  a  developed 
film  to  clean  glass. 

Microscopists  use  Canada  balsam  for  attaching  glasses  together,  with 
specimens  sealed  up  between.  Could  I  make  a  sort  of  varnish  of  Canada 
balsam  -which  would  be  tractable  without  having  to  heat  the  negative 
to  make  it  soluble  ? 

I  want  to  get  a  developed  sky  negative  to  peel  off  completely  from  the 
glass  it  was  taken  upon,  and  remain  attached  firmly  and  hard  upon  the  clean 
sheet  of  glass  upon  which  it  has  been  placed  in  contact,  and  submitted 
to  moderate  pressure.  Please  give  me  the  best  process  you  know,  and 
oblige,— Yours,  &c.,  PHILO  PHOTO. 

[A  method  for  removing  a  collodion  film  from  glass  was  patented  by 
Archer.  Strips  of  pure  gutta-percha  were  put  into  a  wide-mouthed  bottle, 
which  was  filled  up  with  benzole,  and  the  bottle  placed  in  hot  water  to 
assist  solution  of  the  gum ;  this  was  allowed  to  settle,  and  the  clear  portion 
poured  off  for  use.  To  apply  it,  fluidity  is  restored  by  immersion  of  the 
bottle  in  hot  water  as  before,  and  the  solution  is  poured  over  the  collodion 
film  in  the  same  manner  as  collodion  itself ;  only  when  the  superfluous 
liquid  has  been  poured  off,  the  plate  must  be  restored  to  a  horizontal 
position,  and  kept  in  that  position  for  some  considerable  time  to  allow  of 
the  complete  evaporation  of  the  solvent.  When  dry,  the  edges  of  the  film 
are  to  be  raised  from  the  glass  by  means  of  a  knife,  and  the  whole  can  be 
stripped  off.  If  any  stoppage  occurs,  the  insertion  of  a  drop  or  two  of 
distilled  water  will  facilitate  the  separation  of  the  film.  It  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  to  remove  the  collodion  film  from  the  glass  without  any  extraneous 
aid,  provided  that  the  collodion  be  made  thick  and  tough,  and  the 
removal  effected  before  it  is  dried.  Mr.  Archer  used  also  to  practise  this 
operation  thus  : — After  final  washing,  and  while  yet  wet,  a  sheet  of 
stout  blotting-paper  was  cut  a  trifle  smaller  than  the  glass  plate  and  laid 
upon  and  in  contact  with  the  wet  film.  This  was  then  separated  at  the 
edges  of  the  glass,  and  one  end  of  the  film  turned  over  the  blotting* 
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paper.  The  last  was  then  carefully  and  gently  rolled  up,  carrying  with 
it  the  collodion  film,  and  was  deposited  in  a  little  case  of  gutta-percha 
to  keep  it  moist  until  the  operator  was  ready  for  placing  it  upon  a  sheet 
of  glass  again.  The  object  of  this  operation  was  to  go  out  upon  a  photo¬ 
graphic  excursion,  taking  only  one  or  two  plates  of  glass,  yet  bringing 
home  any  number  of  pictures.  We  have  seen  Dr.  Diamond  and  a  friend 
of  his  (Mr.  Brown)  both  perform  these  operations  successfully,  and  we 
have  also  done  the  same  ourselves ;  but  patience  and  skill  are  required  for 
it  in  considerable  quantity.  Canada  balsam  is  readily  soluble  in  turpentine, 
benzole,  or  ether.  We  have  used  it  for  microscopical  purposes  alone, 
and  with  each  of  these  solvents ;  but,  when  used  alone,  heat  and  much 
time,  or  both,  are  required  for  its  hardening.  Perhaps  benzole  is  the 
most  handy  solvent  for  your  purpose,  as  it  evaporates  quickly,  but  not 
so  rapidly  as  ether,  which  does  so  almost  too  quickly  for  convenient  appli¬ 
cation. — Ed.] 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  TONING. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Will  you  oblige  an  amateur  and  beginner  with  an  answer  to 
what  may  strike  you  as  a  very  simple  question  ?  I  premise  that,  before 
troubling  you,  I  have  consulted  the  best  professional  photographers  in 
Pome,  and  they  give  me  utterly  contradictory  replies  ! 

My  query  is — Does  the  process  of  toning  a  paper  positive  with  chloride 
of  gold  exercise  any  influence  on  the  stability  of  the  picture  ?  In  other 
words,  if  the  print  be  moved  at  once  from  the  printing-frame  into  the 
hyposulphite  of  soda  (fixing)  solution,  will  the  (red)  print  thus  obtained 
fade  ?  Such  prints  I  suppose  no  photographer  would  care  to  make  ;  but 
pictures  slightly  toned  only,  before  fixing,  give  a  rich  warm  colour  greatly 
preferable  to  the  inky  hue  due  to  a  longer  sojourn  in  the  gold  bath, 
provided  they  be  equally  permanent. — I  am,  sir,  yours,  &c.,  A.  D. 

Rome,  Feb.  24th,  1864. 

[Before  replying  to  the  preceding  we  might,  with  propriety,  ask  a 
question.  Does  the  inquiry  relate  to  prints  upon  plain  or  upon  albumen- 
ised  paper  ?  However,  in  either  case,  a  print  put  direct  from  the  print¬ 
ing-frame  into  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  solution  would  be  almost  sure  to 
fade,  because  of  the  compound  formed  by  the  action  of  the  latter  upon 
the  free  nitrate  of  silver  on  the  paper.  The  free  nitrate  of  silver  should 
always  be  removed  before  toning  or  fixing ;  if  this  be  carefully  done,  we 
believe  that  a  plain  salted  paper  proof  is  equally  stable,  whether  left 
untoned  altogether  or  slightly  toned  in  a  neutral  bath  of  a  gold  salt. 
But  with  albumenised  paper  proofs  the  case  is  far  different :  the  proper 
toning  conduces  materially  to  their  stability,  and  this  in  proportion  to 
the  perfection  of  the  toning.  The  reason  is  simple  enough  :  the  coloured 
compound  produced  by  the  action  of  light  upon  albumen  and  chloride  of 
silver  is  readily  acted  upon  by  oxygen,  whereas  the  substitution  of  gold 
for  silver  which  occurs  in  the  toning  operation  obviates  this  inconve¬ 
nience  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  substitu¬ 
tion.  You  can  easily  obtain  warm  brown  tones  by  employing  a  gelatine 
instead  of  a  starch-sized  paper  for  albumenising. — Ed.] 


ALKALINE  DEVELOPMENT,  &c. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — (1)  I  have  tried  the  alkaline  development  of  dry  plates  and  failed ; 
and  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  kindly  tell  me  the  cause  of  my 
failure. 

I  exposed  two  ordinary  tannin  plates  and  one  with  the  tannin  washed 
off,  and  developed  with  a  few  drops  of  an  alcholic  solution  of  pyrogallic 
acid  in  a  strong  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

From  wrhat  I  had  read  in  your  columns  I  expected  to  get  pictures 
nearly  as  quickly  as  with  wet  plates ;  but,  to  my  disappointment,  found 
an  exposure  nearly  forty  times  as  long  was  required.  I  should  say  that 
they  were  exposed  in  a  glass  room. 

(2)  In  your  number  for  February  1st  you  say  that  a  thirty-grain  print¬ 
ing  bath  is  not  more  economical  than  a  stronger  one.  May  I  ask  the 
reason  ?— I  am,  sir,  yours,  &c.,  E.  S.  J.  G. 

Feb.  23,  1864. 

[1.  Your  communication,  though  dated  23rd  ult.,  only  reached  us  in  the 
evening  of  the  27th,  and  bearing  the  postmark  of  that  day ;  hence  our 
inability  to  reply  in  our  last.  It  is  not  easy  to  judge  of  your  diffi¬ 
culty  from  the  few  data  you  give,  but  if  you  refer  to  Mr.  B.  J.  Sayce’s 
paper  in  our  last  vol.,  p.  326,  you  will  perhaps  see  why  you  have  failed. 
A  strong  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  not  advisable  ;  but  one  of 
two  grains  in  half  an  ounce  of  water  and  half  an  ounce  of  alcohol. 
Possibly  your  plates  were  prepared  with  an  inappropriate  collodion,  or 
were  insufficiently  sensitised. 

2.  We  discussed  this  question  in  our  last  vol.,  pp.  480  and  481.  Briefly 
it  is  because  each  grain  of  alkaline  chloride  in  the  paper  must  have  a 
definite  quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver  for  its  decomposition,  together  with 
an  equivalent  for  the  albumen  and  a  certain  quantity  of  free  nitrate  of 
silver,  whether  abstracted  from  a  weak  bath  or  a  strong  one  ;  consequently,  if 
the  bath  be  of  insufficient  strength  it  will  be  so  rapidly  impoverished 
that  long  before  it  is  all  used  up  it  will  become  too  weak  to  act. — Ed.] 


VAEIA. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — 1.  Where  are  Mr.  Swan’s  crystal  miniatures  to  be  seen  in  town? 
Does  he  execute  them  as  a  matter  of  business  ? 


2.  What  paper  would  you  recommend  for  printing  from  negatives  of 

etchings  or  engravings?  Should  it  be  albumenised  at  all? 

3.  I  observe  that  Dr.  van  Monckhoven  does  not  allude  even  to  iron  as 
a  developer.  Were  not  photographs  of  equal  average  merit  with  those 
now  daily  taken  with  iron  developer  formerly  taken  with  pyrogallic  acid 
alone,  without  any  after-intensifying  or  re-developing  ? 

4.  I  fail  in  my  transparencies  from  the  same  cause  that  your  corres¬ 

pondent  “R.  R.  W.  ’  alludes  to,  but  I  use  Norris’s  plates.  Does  your 
recommendation  offered  to  “R.  R.  W.”  working  with  wet  plates  apply 
equally  to  me  working  with  dry  ones  ?  "  J 

5.  Do  you  know  what  angle  of  view  is  subtended  by  a  Ross’s  triplet 

Non  2  1  am>  y°urs»  &c->  „  GRATUS. 

[1.  We  cannot  at  present  furnish  Mr.  Swan’s  address.  He  does  execute 
them  as  a  matter  of  business.— 2.  Holling worth’s  plain  salted,  or  else  some 
very  slightly  albumenised.  There  isno  usein  theglazed  surface  for  such  sub¬ 
jects,  as  there  is  no  real  half-tone. — 3.  With  pure  ether  and  good  chemicals 
pyrogallic  acid  is  a  better  developer  than  iron  salt,  provided  the  tempera¬ 
ture  is  not  below  60°  Fah.  The  most  delicate  tones  can  be  obtained,  and 
no  after-intensification  required.  Moreover,  it  is  far  more  agreeable  to 
work  with  than  iron.  But  in  cold  weather,  especially  with  bromides  and 
methylated. .ether,  the  iron  salt  is  preferable. — 4.  Yes. — 5.  No;  but  a  note 
to  the  optician  will  no  doubt  elecit  a  courteous  reply  to  the  information 
desired. — Ed.] 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

***  We  are  compelled,  by  the  pressure  on  our  space,  to  leave  over  till  our 
next  number  Chap.  II.  of  Mr.  Wall’s  illustrated  series  of  papers,  Practical 
Hints  on  Artistic  Portraiture.  Also  original  articles  by  Professor  Himes,  Mr. 
Taylor,  Mr.  Hanson,  &c.,  &c. 

F.  B. — See  our  number  for  1st  February  last. 

George  Price. — Received  too  late  for  the  current  number.  Shall  have 
attention  in  our  next. 

Lux.— The  spot  arises  from  a  splash  of  some  kind,  probably  of  water,  on 
the  paper  after  sensitising— possibly  of  very  weak  hyposulphite  solution  after 
washing. 

Tripod.— All  your  names  are  good,  but  for  the  first  kind  you  mention  vou 
will  find  No.  3  the  best ;  for  the  other  kind,  No.  1.  We  cannot  here  particu¬ 
larise  pecularities. 

A  New  Subscriber. — We  have  not  worked  with  either  of  the  lenses  about 
which  you  inquire  ;  but  we  have  seen  the  work  of  No.  1,  and  have  little  doubt 
that  it  will  answer  your  purpose  fairly. 

J.  S.—  The  quantities  employed  have  not  been  published,  and  are  the  result 
of  careful  experiment  by  M.  Motileff.  You  can  procure  some  of  the  paper 
ready  prepared  by  Messrs.  Marion,  of  Regent-street,  London. 

Hugh  F. — We  cannot  advise  you  to  follow  photography  as  a  profession. 
Your  specimens  are  scarcely  passable  in  manipulation,  but  they  display  a  total 
ignorance  of  art  knowledge.  You  would  surely  “come  to  grief”  were  you  to 
start  at  present. 

G.  L.  C. — A  whole-plate  portrait  lens  is  not  well  fitted  for  taking  views. 
Neither  of  the  makers  which  you  quote  construct  a  triplet  lens.  For  the' 
other  lenses,  No.  6  on  your  list  is  the  best  undoubtedly,  and  No.  1  next  in 
order  of  excellence. 

A  Junior  Photographer  must  indeed  be  a  novice  not  to  know  that  we 
cannot  recommend  makers  of  lenses  or  other  apparatus  as  the  best  of  their  kind. 
We  are  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  assurance  or  benefit  society  devoted 
exclusively  to  photographers. 

J.  M.  S. — We  have  never  before  heard  of  transparent  spots  being  peculiarlv 
the  defect  of  negatives  taken  by  the  tannin  process ;  but  if  you  find  them  thev 
inay  possibly  arise  from  a  resinous  matter  in  the  tannin  that  is  soluble  in 
alcohol,  against  which  Major  Russell  warns  his  readers.  We  can  only  advise 
you  to  procure  the  second  edition  of  his  little  work,  and  you  will  find  full 
instructions  how  to  succeed. 

Thomas  R.  Smith.— There  is  no  mystery  about  it  at  all.  In  reply  to  your 
question  we  will  only  ask  another— How  is  it  possible  for  a  man  resident  in 
London  to  know  what  takes  place  elsewhere  until  he  has  seen  an  account  of 
the  occurrences  in  print  or  MS.?  We  need  sav  no  more  to  one  who  has  his 
eyes  open. 
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jq  D.  C— We  have  not  tried  perforated  zinc  for  the  purpose,  and  we  do  not 
perceive  that  any  inconvenience  ought  theoretically  to  arise  from  placing  a 
fixed  print  in  contact  with  it ;  but  it  is  possible  that  stains  might  arise  from 
this  practice.  We  suggest  a  piece  of  horsehair  cloth,  like  a  domestic  sieve,  or 
perhaps  split  cane  like  that  used  ror  chair  bottoms. 

Perplexed.-— We  have  examined  the  portion  of  your  negative  by  aid  of 
microscope,  as  requested,  and  tinti  the  minute  transparent  spots  all  contain 
very  small  circular  crystals — no  doubt  of  acetate  of  silver.  You  had  better 
expose  your  bath  to  as  low  a  temperature  as  you  can,  filter  out  the  crop  of 
crystals  that  will  be  formed,  and*  then  add  some  fresh  solution  of  neutral 
nitrate  of  silver. 

Subscriber  from  the  First. — The  plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Goclboid  for 
restoring  faded  photographs  is  scarcely  correctly  described.  It  removed  the 
yellow  tint  assumed  by  the  white  portions  of  a  gold-toned  proof  imperfectly 
fixed  ;  but  it  does  not  “restore ”  faded  shadows.  No  doubt  your  failure  arose 
from  the  print  having  been  sulphur-toned.  Bichloride  of  mercury  is  soluble 
in  about  sixteen  parts  of  cold  water. 

E.  P.— The  magic  lantern  for  the  lime  light  is  usually  constructed  with  a 
view  to  that  special  mode  of  illumination,  and  we  do  not  well  see  how  one  not 
originally  contrived  for  it  could  be  adapted  to  such  alteration  as  would  be  need- 
ful”v.'ithout  greater  cost  than  beginning  de  novo.  The  gases  are  usually  stored 
in  separate  gas-bags,  are  mixed  together  in  the  lower  part  of  the  jet,  below  a 
bundle  of  fine  wire,  and  when  ignited  impinge  upon  the  lime  cylinder. 

Eureka. —Insufficient  glass  at  top.  Let  your  highest  point  in  the  slope 
come  by  the  north  side  of  the  southern  stack  of  chimneys,  so  as  to  have  the 
skvlight  equal  in  width  to  your  side  light.  Again :  if  the  roof  at  the  north 
end  of  the  gallery  were  fiat,  and  about  eight  feet  in  height,  your  top  light 
would  slope  at  a  better  angle— say  about  40°.  The  symmetry  of  the  room 
would  suffer,  but  there  would  be  more  than  compensation  in  extra  rapidity  oi 
working.  Plan  returned. 

II  A.  I.— Whenever  parts  are  mentioned  m  formula  relating  to  liquids  and 
solids,  parts  by  weight  are  always  to  be  considered ;  but  as  an  ounce  of  dis¬ 
tilled  water  by  weight  is  equal  to  an  ounce  by  measure,  you  can  always  measure 
water  while  you  weigh  the  salts,  &c.  Hence,  if  you  dissolve  two  ounces  of  proto- 
sulphate  of  iron  in  one  ounce  by  measure  of  distilled  water  while  boiling,  and 
five  ounces  of  sugar  candy  in  three  of  boiling  distilled  water,  mix  and  set  aside 
to  crystallise,  vou  will  carry  out  the  instructions  given. 

Young  Amateur.— 1 .  We  never  quote  prices  of  apparatus  even  if  we  know 
them,  which  in  this  instance  we  do  not.  Inquire  of  Messrs.  Marion. — 2. 
Almost  indefinitely.— 3.  Read  any  good  manual,  and  you  will  find  full  instruc¬ 
ts  ns  for  vignetting ;  or  read  the  back  numbers  of  the  journals;  or  attend  to 
Mr.  Taylor’s  articles,  now  publishing  in  our  columns,  and  you  will  no  doubt 
have  the  information  conveyed  in  due  course.  We  cannot  undertake  to  give 
you  information  that  you  can  readily  find  for  yourself  in  any  elementary  work 
upon  photography.  -  . 

R.  D.  E. — We  have  not  time  to  undertake  the  selection  of  apparatus,  Ac., 
upon  commission  or  otherwise,  nor  have  we  anything  to  do  with  photography 
as  a  business  ;  we  have,  however,  put  your  orders  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
will  execute  them  properly,  without  any  charge  for  commission.  As  you  are 
located  in  a  very  distant  land,  and  know  not  to  whom  to  apply,  if  you  write 
memoranda  of  such  articles  as  you  may  require  in  future  upon  separate  slips  oj 
paper ,  we  do  not  mind,  in  your  case,  forwarding  them  for  you  to  the  propel 
persons  to  supply  them  ;  but  they  must  also  contain  instructions  relative  to  the 
place  where  to  be  sent  and  where  payment  is  to  be  obtained. 

Bernard. —  If  you  pump  water  into  your  trough  till  it  is  full  let  it  stand 
some  time  for  the  prints  to  soak,  and  then  empty  it  out  completely,  the  plan  is 
effectual ;  but  it  is  of  comparatively  little  use  letting  the  water  run  in  and  out 
at  the  same.  time.  No  necessity  to  line  it  with  zinc.  With  regard  to  the  speci- 
nuns,  the  photography  is  all  very  well,  but  there  is  considerable  deficiency  of 
artistic  skill.  In  No.  1  the  pose  of  the  child  watching  the  cat  feeding  is  good  , 
but  the  chair  is  not  only  superlluous— it  is  also  awkwardly  placed.  If  present, 
it  f-hould  have  been  on  the  other  side  of  the  child,  standing  obliquely  and  a 
little  more  forward.  No  2  is  altogether  wanting  in  art  arrangement ;  there  is 
nothing  but  a  series  of  straight  lines  not  well  balanced,  and  the  attitudes  oi 
the  children  are  stiff  and  awkward. 

W.  M.  Barnes.—  1.  For  rapidity  of  action  you  cannot  have  a  better  lens 
than  that  about  which  you  inquire:  it  is  certainly  quicker  than  the  one  with 
which  vou  compare  it.— 2.  The  gentleman  you  name  worked  in  a  climate 
highly  favourable  to  instantaneous  exposure.  Certainly,  if  you  have  the  requi¬ 
site  skill  for  that  kind  of  work,  you  can  perform  it  with  the  lens  about  which 

v, ,u  inquire  better  than  with  the  others.— 3.  The  lens  mentioned  in  this  query 
is  rather  a  slow  one. — 4.  Neither  of  the  lenses  named  arc  fit  for  usp  upc  n  land¬ 
scape  work  “  with  full  aperture,”  but  that  mentioned  first  in  your  first  question 

w.  iks  in  about  two-thirds  of  the  time  of  the  other  two.— 5.  The  alum  is 
ob'ectionable,  but  not  the  other  ingredients. — 6.  We  see  no  valid  reason  against 
its  use  after  colouring,  if  you  desire  it,  but  wo  should  regard  coloured  photo¬ 
graphs  as  better  without  it.— 7.  No.  They  must  not  only  be  achromatised,  but 
havo  very  special  curves  and  positions. 

D.  L.  (Kilmarnock).— Your  second  letter  with  the  samples  did  not  reach  us 
in  lime  for  notice  in  our  last.  The  tannin  seems  all  right,  but  the  pyrogallic 
acid  lias  become  partly  decomposed  by  exposure  to  the  air.  This  would  account 
f,,r  ;  omc  of  it  md  dissolving,  but  after  filtration  that  would  make  no  difference. 
With  regard  to  your  stains,  we  can  only  conclude  that  you  do  not  add  sufficient 
restraining  acid  to  the  developer.  Consult  Mr.  &aycc  s  article,  page  326  of  our 
l  ist  volume.  Since  writing  the  preceding  we  are  in  receipt  of  your  letter  oi 
the  2nd  inst.  For  ordinary  landscape  work  you  will  find  the  aplanatic  lens  (No. 
4  admirably  adapted  for  your  purpose;  but  if  you  desire  particularly  to  de¬ 
lineate  architecture,  a  good  triplet  (No.  3)  will,  perhaps,  behest  for  you.  Tou 
can  al  o  take  landscapes  with  a  triplet,  and  it  is  a  Kandy  instrument  and  light 
in  weii  lit,  but  in  our  opinion  not  equal  to  a  single  combination  for  general 
landscape  work.  Your  proposed  fireclay  baths  would  certainly  do  well  for 
wnshing  your  plates  in,  but  we  should  not  like  to  trust  them  for  nitrate  oi 
silver  solution  without  knowing  something  about  the  glaze  ;  in  fact  jt  is  not 
worth  while  to  risk  spoiling  such  an  expensive  material  as  nitrate  of  silver  for 
the  trifling  extra  amount  requisite  to  procure  a  glass  trough.  There  is  a 
wonderful  difference  of  opinion  between  writers  and  readers:  however  flattering 
your  opinion,  wo  find  publishing  day  comes  round  quite  soon  enough. 


Jas.  Brotherly.— Wo  havo  already  drawn  attention  to  the  objectionable 
practice  many  months  ago,  and  expressed  an  opinion  that  it  was  a  gross  fraud 
on  the  original  artist.  As  for  the  imposition  practised  upon  you,  wo  candidly 
admit  that  we  think  you  heartily  deserve  it ;  because,  but  for  that  accident,  you 
would  have  been  particeps  criminis  in  committing  tho  injustice  against  "the 
artist  you  employed  to  take  the  original  negative.  Had  your  copies  been  re¬ 
turned  as  you  expected,  you  would  have  failed  to  perceive  that  the  advert  ser 
was  a  rogue. 

Y.  Z. — The  maker  you  name  is  one  of  the  three  be.‘t  English  manufacturers, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  the  lens  indicated  would  be  constructed  as  well  as  such 
an  instrument  could  be  produced;  we  therefore  reply  to  your  quiries— 1.  If 
you  have  sufficient  space  to  work  with  it,  a  portrait  with  the  face  three  inches 
long  would  be  producible  without  offensive  distortion;  but  with  its  full  aperture 
there  would  be  most  probably  a  want  of  definition  about  the  hair  and  beard 
generally — not  from  any  fault  in  the  lens,  but  from  the  enormous  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  points  of  view  at  the  two  margins  of  the  lens.— 2.  It  would  answer 
for  groups,  but  would  necessitate  very  careful  arrangement  of  tho  models  to 
get  them  all  in  focus,  and  this  might  seriously  interfere  with  artistic  arrange¬ 
ment. — 3.  A  long  exposure  would  certainly  be  necessitated.— 4.  We  know  of 
no  better  form  of  lens  for  large  portraits  direct,  but  we  never  recommend  the 
use  of  very  large  lenses,  for  the  reason  above  given. 

W.  S. — 1.  Liquor  potassae  should  not  be  employed  to  soften  animal  tissues 
that  can  be  mounted  without  it,  as  it  exerts  a  solvent  action  upon  most  of 
them.  Soaking  them  in  turpentine,  or,  better  still,  in  benzole,  is,  however, 
useful  and  perfectly  harmless.— 2.  The  leg  of  a  fly  is  not  a  difficult  object  to 
mount  when  you  arc  an  adept  at  mounting ;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  give  lucid 
directions  in  writing  for  performing  such  an  operation.  We  fear  there  is 
nothing  for  it  but  a  personal  lesson  from  somebody  skilled  in  the  operation, 
and  plenty  of  patience  and  practice  on  your  own  part  —  3.  The  air  spaces 
which  appeared  after  a  few  days  no  doubt  arose  from  the  balsam  having  pene¬ 
trated  into  the  head  of  the  centipede,  and  displacing  the  air  contained  therein, 
fou  must  unmount  it  and  do  it  again,  when  you  will  not  again  meet  with  this 
mishap  in  the  same  specimen.— 4.  Your  mode  of  mounting  Conferva  is  not  good 
Creosote  water  is  preferable  to  spirit,  and  you  should  make  a  cell  beforo 
applying  the  gold  size.  We  notice  that  a  work  has  just  been  published  on 
The  Treparation  and  Mounting  of  Microscopic  Objects,  by  Thomas  Davies, 
which  may  give  you  some  useful  hints.  It  is  to  be  had  of  R.  Hardwicke, 
publisher,  Piccadilly,  London. 

Photo.  (Green  Isle). — No  need  for  apology;  we  willingly  afford  all  the  in¬ 
formation  and  advice  in  our  power. — 1  Good  negatives  are  not  easily  obtainable 
from  positive  collodion  at  all;  but  they  can  be  intensified  without  pyrogallic 
acid,  after  being  fixed,  in  several  ways — that  which  we  prefer  being  as  follows : 
—  Add  a  few  drops  of  tincture  of  iodine  to  water  enough  to  flood  the  plate 
easily,  cover  it  with  this  solution,  and,  when  the  image  has  become  of  a  light 
yellowish  colour  (in  ordinary  light),  wash  well.  Then  pour  on  some  of  your 
developing  solution,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  silver  solution  have  been  added, 
together  with  a  little  honey  syrup :  the  intensification  will  proceed  rapidly. 
vV  e  do  not  mean  that  we  prefer  this  to  pyrogallic  acid  as  an  intensifier,  but  it 
will  do  nearly  as  well. — 2.  The  lenses  about  which  you  inquire  are  not  absolutely 
the  best  that  can  be  had ;  but  they  are  really  good  and  useful  ones  at  a  moderato 
price.— 3.  Mr.  Hanbury ’s  washing  machine  is  not  fit  for  washing  off  the  free  ni¬ 
trate  of  silver  prior  to  toning,  Ac. ,  as  it  wastes  the  silver  which  should  be  saved ; 
tnd  this  is  best  removed,  not  by  soaking,  but  by  floating  the  proofs,  first  on 
rain  water,  then  on  common  water,  unless  you  have  a  plentiful  supply  of 
die  former.  If  you  will  carefully  read  what  has  appeared  in  this  Journal 
about  Mr.  Hanbury’s  machine,  and  examine  the  cut  given,  a  good  car¬ 
penter  could  easily  construct  one  for  you.  By  the  last  improvement  there 
is  no  noise  made,  the  counterpoise  being  effected  by  two  cells  containing 
water,  with  a  pipe  connecting  them. — 4.  The  toning -bath  first  named  by 
you  will  keep  longer,  and  is  altogether  better,  than  the  other,  which  has 
lar  too  much  alkali. — 5.  Not  at  all  necessary  for  you  to  go  to  Glasgow 
co  take  lessens,  if  your  husband  can  initiate  you  in  the  details  of  manipula¬ 
tion,  coating  the  plate,  developing,  Ac.  Send  us  some  specimens  of  your 
work,  and  we  will  with  pleasure  point  out  where  you  fail,  if  you  do  fail.  We 
tdvise  you  to  procure  also  two  excellent  one-shilling  manuals — those  by  Jabez 
Hughes,  of  Oxford-street,  London,  and  Harvey,  Reynolds  and  Fowler,  of 
Leeds  :  they  both  contain  much  useful  matter,  and  each  one  something  that  is 
act  in  the  other.— 6.  It  will  scarcely  be  prudent  for  you  to  attempt  the  study 
of  chemistry  yet ;  it  would  only  confuse  you  until  you  are  a  little  familiar  with 
the  practical  working  of  your  several  solutions,  Ac.— 7.  Procure  samples  of 
two  or  three  kinds  of  negative  collodion  other  than  what  you  have  already 
tried,  and  see  which  one  works  most  easily  in  your  hands,  and,  whichever  it 
may  be,  hold  fast  to  that  one.  — Lastly. — In  making  a  washing-trough  you  can 
make  the  diaphragms  of  wooden  frames  and  horse-hair  cloth,  like  that  used  for 
sieves.  Take  courage  and  you  will  succeed.  You  have  our  best  wishes. 


All  Editorial  Communications ,  Books  for  Review,  §c.,  should 
')c  forwarded^ ■  to  the  Editor ,  GEORGE  SHADBOLT,  2,  Upper  Hornsey 
Rise,  London,  N. 

All  Advertisements  and  Letters  on  the  Business  of  this  Journal 
to  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher,  32,  Castle- street,  Liverpool. 
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POSITIVE  PRINTING:  ITS  FACTS  AND  ITS  FALLACIES. 
The  vast  importance  of  the  subject  of  positive  printing  is  the  only 
plea  upon  which  we  feel  justified  in  once  more  entering  upon  the 
subject  of  paper  sensitising  baths  contaminated  by  the  wilful  admix¬ 
ture  of  the  nitrates  of  silver  and  soda ;  for  so  thoroughly  have  the 
advocates  of  this  unphilosophical  complication  demonstrated  amongst 
themselves  its  utter  inutility,  while  endeavouring  to  prove  the  con¬ 
verse  of  the  proposition,  that  we  feel  tempted  to  laugh  and  hold  our 
peace.  But  there  are  two  considerations  that  forbid  our  remaining 
altogether  passive  upon  this  subject.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  notorious 
that  a  bad  example  is  always  more  readily  and  more  extensively  fol¬ 
lowed  than  a  good  one — partly  from  sheer  perversity  and  partly  from 
ignorance  ;  and,  in  the  second,  there  is  an  audience  extraneous  to  the 
followers  of  our  craft,  which  looks  on  in  bewildered  surprise  at  the 
vagaries  in  which  “unscientific”  photographers  indulge,  and  we 
would  fain  give  utterance  to  our  most  energetic  protest  against  the 
whole  body  of  the  lovers  of  our  black  art  being  confounded  with 
them. 

Having  already  given  an  explanation  of  what  we  mean  by  “  un¬ 
scientific  photographers,”  and  finding  it  a  convenient  phrase  by  which 
to  designate  a  certain  class,  we  persist  in  employing  it,  the  recorded 
objection  of  one  of  our  antagonists  in  the  controversy  no  withstanding: 
we  will  only  add  that  we  use  it  in  no  offensive  sense,  but  merely  as 
descriptive  of  a  fact.  There  can  surely  be  no  offence  in  making  the 
assertion  that  a  certain  gentleman  does  not  understand  the  Hebrew 
language,  if  such  be  the  truth :  there  is  no  moral  reason  why  he 
should  understand  it.  In  like  manner,  we  cannot  perceive  that 
there  is  any  odium  involved  in  the  assertion  that  certain  gentlemen 
who  have  not  addressed  themselves  to  the  study  of  scientific  truths 
are  not  acquainted  with  them. 

Let  us  now  examine  further  the  facts  which  have  been  developed 
during  this  foolish  controversy.  It  appears  that  a  correspondent  of 
a  contemporary  made  the  following  assertion,  viz. : — “  I  find  that  with 
a  weak  solution  I  can  prodiice  a  more  brilliant  print  than  with  a 
strong  one,  providing  a  quantity  of  nitrate  of  soda  be  added.”  But 
the  editor’s  comment  on  the  specimen  forwarded  was  that  he  found  the 
belauded  proof  (from  a  bath  of  twenty  grains  nitrate  of  silver,  sixty 
grains  nitrate  of  soda)  about  equal  to  one  from  a  seventy-grain  nitrate 
of  silver  bath,  and  that  another  from  a  bath  of  five  grains  nitrate  of 
silver  and  sixty  grains  nitrate  of  soda  was  “  somewhat  mealy.”  Mem. : 
not  a  word  about  non-removal  of  albumen  in  the  whole  letter  or 
in  the  editorial  comment  attached. 

Subsequently  our  collaborateur ,  Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor,  in  an  article 
published  in  this  Journal,  without  having  seen  the  preceding  declared 
that  as  good  proofs  could  be  obtained  by  sensitising  albumenised 
paper  upon  a  mixed  bath  of  the  nitrates  of  silver  and  soda  of 
moderate  strength  of  the  former  salt,  as  upon  a  stronger  one  without 
the  addition  of  nitrate  of  soda.  Upon  this,  first  one  and  then  another 
adopted  the  novelty,  but  for  some  time  without  any  one  announcing 
the  particular  point  upon  which  an  advantage  was  presumed  to  have 
been  gamed,  until  at  last  economy  was  suggested.  On  this  we  joined 
issue,  and  showed  that  economy  had  not  been  proved  to  have  been 
established,  and,  further,  that  there  was  little  probability  of  its  being 
capable  of  demonstration ;  moreover,  that  some  professional  printers 
■who  had  made  comparative  experiments  would  not  lay  any  claim  to 
economy  on  behalf  of  the  mixed  bath ;  and,  as  to  presumed  supe¬ 
riority  of  result,  the  same  gentlemen  demonstrated  most  conclusively 
that  paper  sensitised  upon  weak  nitrate  of  silver  solutions  produced 
at  least  as  good  proofs,  from  the  same  negatives,  when  the  nitrate  of 
soda  was  absent  as  when  it  was  present.  This  is  precisely  what 
ought  to  have  been  anticipated,  from  known  facts. 


It  was  not  until  quite  recently  that  the  assumed  advantage  of  tile 
mixed  bath  in  not  dissolving  off  the  albumen  when  the  plain  silver 
solution  was  found  to  do  so  has  been  promulgated.  Certainly 
nothing  was  contained  in  the  letter  to  which  we  have  been  referred 
as  emanating  from  the  originator  of  the  mixed  bath  about  tills  sup¬ 
posed  property.  We  therefore  had  good  reason  to  entertain  a  doubt 
about  the  experiment  having  been  entered  upon  with  the  object  of 
ascertaining  the  alleged  fact,  especially  as  the  communication  from 
the  same  author  recently  published  in  our  columns,  makes  no 
mention  of  it ;  but,  apart  from  the  fact  of  Mr.  Dawson's  experi¬ 
ments  having  proved  this  assumption  to  be  untenable  in  the 
abstract — to  say  nought  of  the  same  experience  having  occurred  with 
others — suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument  merely,  we  admit  tills  pro¬ 
perty  to  have  been  established  in  favour  of  the  mixed  bath,  we  would 
then  ask,  cui  bono  ?  Why  not  use  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  of 
sufficient  strength  to  “coagulate”  the  albumen?  Even  Mr.  Price, 
who  formerly  repudiated  this  expression,  now  adopts  it,  as  will  be 
perceived  on  reference  to  a  letter  from  him  which  appears  hi  another 
column,  so,  we  presume,  he  will  not  again  quarrel  with  us  for  follow¬ 
ing  his  example  ;  and,  further,  he  admits  (by  implication  at  least) 
that  a  bath  of  nitrate  of  silver  of  the  strength  of  twenty  grains  to 
the  ounce  of  water  is  strong  enough  to  effect  this  object,  though  not 
sufficiently  so  to  escape  considerable  reduction  of  its  strength  by  use. 
Why,  then,  not  einplo.y  a  sensitising  bath  to  excite  the  paper  in  use. 
by  floating  the  latter  thereon  for  the  requisite  time — if  floated  it  must 
be — of  sufficient  strength  to  perform  tills  operation  without  its  becom¬ 
ing  deteriorated  from  loss  of  more  than  the  due  proportion  of  the 
silver  salt  ?  It  is  for  this  that  we  have  contended,  as  the  reasonable 
mode  of  procedure,  when  floating  the  paper  is  resorted  to  at  all. 

But  there  is  another  course  of  proceeding  which  we  would  urge 
upon  photographic  printers,  and  especially  upon  those  who  experi¬ 
ment  upon  this  and  similar  questions.  Do  not  float  your  paper  at 
all,  but  apply  the  sensitising  fluid  to  the  paper  by  aid  of  a  glass  rod. 
and  you  will  not  only  avoid  waste  and  uncertainty  of  action,  but  will 
be  able  to  apply  just  so  much  or  so  little  nitrate  of  silver  or  other  in¬ 
gredient  to  each  sheet  as  you  may  desire.  You  may  thus  make  com¬ 
parative  experiments  that  will  be  beyond  question. 

It  is  objected  by  some  that  the  expert  use  of  the  glass  rod  for  sen¬ 
sitising  requires  practice  and  skill.  Granted  that  it  does  so;  bat  so, 
also,  do  most  other  photographic  operations ;  and  this  one  is  by  no 
means  difficult  of  acquirement — in  fact,  not  one  whit  more  so  than 
the  proper  floating  of  the  paper. 

In  applying  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution  to  a  sheet  of  plain  salted 
or  albumenised  paper  by  aid  of  the  glass  rod.  it  is  possible  to  arrange 
to  a  nicety  the  quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver  actually  used :  and  it  is 
this  fact,  as  well  as  the  freedom  from  waste  ensured  by  adopting  this 
method,  winch  renders  it  so  valuable  in  making  comparative  experi¬ 
ments  in  coimection  with  the  strength  of  sensitising  solutions. 

When  the  calotype  paper  process  was  hi  vogue  most  photographers 
— who  were  almost  without  exception  amateurs — knew  how  to  use  the 
glass  rod  wherewith  to  operate  in  sensitising  their  iodised  paper,  even 
if  they  did  not,  as  a  rule,  avail  themselves  of  it ;  but  we  question 
whether  at  present  one  photographer  in  ten  knows  anything  about  the 
manipulation.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  would  like  to  try  we  pro¬ 
pose  describing  the  course  of  proceeding.  Two  pieces  of  thin  wood 
are  screwed  with  their  flat  sides  together,  so  that  the  grain  of  the 
wood  runs  in  each  piece  at  right  angles  to  that  in  the  other,  the  object 
being  to  produce  a  tolerably  flat  surface  which  will  so  remain  after 
continued  use.  The  size  of  this  wooden  slab  may  conveniently  be 
that  of  the  largest  sheet  of  paper  usually  employed  bv  the  operator, 
and  it  is  to  have  glued  on  one  of  its  surfaces  a  piece  of  smooth  oiled 
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baize,  such  as  is  manufactured  for  table-covers,  &c. — that  painted  in 
imitation  of  mahogany,  rosewood,  or  marble  being  best,  as  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  the  smoothest.  A  sheet  of  the  paper  to  be  sensitised  is  laid  on  the 
board  thus  prepared,  and  held  there  by  a  couple  of  pins  inserted  at 
two  opposite  corners — one  on  the  further  right-hand  corner,  the  other 
on  the  near  left.  It  will  be  found  that,  for  a  quarter  sheet  of  the  usual 
sized  photographic  paper  (22|-  X  17£  inches),  from  twenty  to  twent}'- 
fxve  minims  of  liquid  can  be  laid  on  without  losing  a  single  drop — 
plain  salted,  being  more  absorbent  than  albmnenised  paper,  requiring 
the  larger  quantity. 

A  smooth  and  perfectly  straight  glass  rod  being  laid  along  the  left 
edge  of  the  paper,  the  requisite  quantity  of  sensitising  solution 
being  already  measured  into  a  lipped  minim  glass  is  to  be  poured 
along  just  in  front  of  the  glass  rod,  and  the  latter  immediately  carried 
across  the  paper  with  a  steady  motion,  which  will  drive  the  solution 
before  it.  It  is  of  little  consequence,  even,  if  the  first  movement  of 
the  rod  fails  to  cover  the  sheet  completely,  as  it  can  he  moved  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards,  and  also  at  right  angles  to  its  original  motion,  if 
requisite,  without  any  inconvenience  arising.  After  allowing  the 
paper  to  lie  for  a  minute  or  so  it  may  he  hung  up  to  dry  in  the 
ordinary  way. 

Now,  respecting  economy  of  working  as  well  as  of  material,  it  is 
advisable,  if  many  sheets  are  to  be  sensitised,  to  have  a  clean  dish 
or  tray  on  the  operator’s  right  hand  in  which  to  place  the  rod,  with 
the  handle  end  over  the  rim,  after  use,  as  it  will  prevent  its  becoming 
oiled  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  necessity  for  its  being  wiped  between 
each  sheet  of  paper  on  the  other.  Supposing  ive  desire  to  try  the 
comparative  effects  of  solutions  of  the  respective  strengths  of — 
gay  twenty,  forty,  sixty,  eighty,  and  one  hundred  grains  of  nitrate 
of  silver  to  the  ounce  of  water,  we  have  only  to  prepare  a  solution 
of  the  greatest  strength  desired  (say  100  grains) ;  then  into  our 
minim  measure  pour  five  minims  of  it,  and  add  twenty  of  distilled 
water.  This  can  be  readily  mixed  by  pouring  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards  twice  or  thrice  into  another  similar  measure.  As  soon  as  that 
is  applied,  we  have  now  for  the  next  sheet  to  pour  ten  minims  of  the 
strong  silver  solution  and  fifteen  of  water,  and  so  on  through  the 
whole  series.  We  have  no  doubt  that  we  could  prepare  five  sheets 
of  paper  in  this  manner  almost  in  as  short  a  space  of  time  as  it  has 
taken  us  to  unite  the  description  of  it,  and  that  without  losing  above 
a  drop  or  two  of  the  silver  solution.  It  also  has  this  advantage,  that 
the  silver  solution  in  each  case  is  absolutely  in  the  same  condition 
except  as  to  strength.  It  is  a  perfect  marvel  to  us  that  this  handy 
method  of  sensitising  has  not  been  more  generally  adopted  by  pho¬ 
tographic  printers.  Had  it  been  so,  we  should  not  have  heard  so 
much  nonsense  about  absurdly  weak  baths  producing  as  good  results 
as  reasonably  strong  ones. 

Should  any  of  our  readers  be  inclined  to  test  practically  whether 
the  addition  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  the  printing-bath  presents  any 
economy  or  not,  let  them  do  so  in  the  maimer  above  indicated,  and 
the  result  may  be  relied  on. 

There  is  another  point  in  connection  with  this  subject  against 
which  we  would  caution  our  readers.  An  anonymous,  or  rather 
pseudonymous,  communication  was  very  improperly  read  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society  [see  page  103, 
current  volume],  in  which  it  was  advanced  as  an  argument  in  favour 
of  “mixed”  baths,  that  proofs  thereby  produced  do  not  require  toning 
safari  Is  the  writer  aware  that,  cceteris  paribus ,  proofs  are  stable  in 
the  exact  proportion  in  which  gold  has  heen  substituted  for  silver  in 
the  print  ? 

Before  concluding  this  somewhat  lengthy  article  we  would  say  a 
few  words  about  what  is  meant  by  strong  and  weak  solutions  in  the 
case  before  us.  When  plain  salted  paper  was  in  general  use  it  was 
found  that,  in  order  to  produce  vigorous  prints,  strong  salting  solutions 
were  desirable,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  grains  of  alkaline  chlorides 
were  sometimes  added  to  each  ounce  of  water.  When  this  was  the 
case  a  nitrate  of  silver  bath  of  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  grains  to 
the  ounce  became  necessary  in  order  to  secure  brilliant  proofs  without 
rapid  deterioration  of  the  strength  of  the  sensitising  solution.  When 
albmnenised  paper  came  into  fashion  strong  salting  formulae  were 
still  employed,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  strong  sensitising  baths  were 
required.  But  of  late  the  quantity  of  chloride  with  the  albumen  has 
been  materially  reduced — empirically,  at  first,  no  doubt ;  but  Mr.  E.  J. 
Reynolds  has  pointed  out  the  soundness  of  tins  adoptioh,  and  in  all 
probability  the  excess  of  chloride  is  detrimental  rather  than  useful. 
But  with  the  smaller  proportion  of  chloride  the  sensitising  bath  may 
bo  weaker  than  before,  for  the  amount  of  silver  salt  consumed  by 
the  albumen  itself  is  comparatively  trifling.  Still  there  are  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  an  exlra  quantity  of  free  nitrate  of  silver  over  and 
above  that  absolutely  required  in  order  to  secure  an  impression  may 
be  useful:  and  our  readers  will  do  well  to  peruse  carefully  an  excel¬ 


lent  paper  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes,  which  appeared  in  our 
last  number,  wherein  that  gentleman  with  his  usual  acumen  has  “hit 
the  right  nail  on  the  head.” 

In  conclusion,  we  would  deprecate  the  notion  that  we  are  at  all 
adverse  to  experiment  in  connection  with  photogi*apliy  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  throughout  our  whole  career  as  a  journalist  we  have  steadily 
advocated  it ;  hut  we  do  not  dignify  by  the  name  of  experiment  the 
admixture  of  the  first  impure  substance  that  comes  to  band  with 
nitrate  of  silver  in  order  to  sec  what  will  come  of  it.  Had  there 
heen  any  definite  object  in  the  mind  of  the  individual  who  first  used 
such  a  mixed  printing  bath  (even  though  it  had  been  so  small  an  one 
as  that  recently  alleged),  surely  be  would  have  avoided  an  utterly 
impure  substance  like  commercial  nitrate  of  soda,  and  have  employed 
instead  nitrate  of  potash,  which  can  readily  be  obtained  in  a  state  of 
comparative  purity.  The  only  pleas  allowable  for  the  employment  of 
this  mixed  printing  bath  are — first,  superior  results ;  second,  equal 
results  at  less  expenditure ;  third,  equal  results  with  greater  conve¬ 
nience  of  manipulation.  Now,  we  ask,  has  any  one  of  these  pleas 
been  substantiated?  Has  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  been  demonstrated 
most  clearly  that  there  is  no  economy? — that  there  is  no  advantage  as 
regards  manipulatory  details  ? — and,  lastly,  but  most  important  of  all, 
that  the  results  are,  as  a  rule,  decidedly  inferior  to  those  attained 
without  the  admixture  of  the  adulteration  against  which  we  have  so 
strenuously  protested  ?  It  is  surely  superfluous  for  us  to  add  more. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  SUITOSED  PIIOTOGRAniS. 
We  learn  with  considerable  regret  that  a  very  unpleasant  misunder¬ 
standing  has  arisen  between  Mr.  I’.  P.  Smith,  of  the  Patent  Museum, 
South  Kensington,  and  Mr.  M.  P.  W.  Boulton,  the  present  chief 
representative  of  the  family  of  the  celebrated  Matthew  Boulton,  rela¬ 
tive  to  certain  proceedings  connected  with  the  presumed  eigliteenth- 
century  photographs.  That  Mr.  Smith  has  been  grossly  imposed  on 
by  Mr.  Price,  the  agent  of  the  Boulton  family,  there  can  now  be  no 
question ;  but  that  he  (Mr.  Smith)  acted  in  perfect  good  faith  in 
bringing  what  he  had  reason  to  believe  was  an  important  and  highly 
interesting  discovery  before  the  Photographic  Society  we  presume  no 
one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  case  can  entertain  a 
doubt.  Nor  can  it  be  objected  that  Mr.  Smith  acted  with  undue  preci¬ 
pitation  in  the  matter.  The  utmost  that  can  with  justice  be  said  against 
him  is  that  he  perhaps  received  too  implicitly  the  so-called  evidence 
fabricated  by  Mr.  Price,  who,  it  now  appears,  had  no  right  to  dispose 
of  the  pictures  which  formed  the  subject  of  inquiry.  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that,  in  consequence  of  this  fact,  and  the  publication  of 
some  letters  merely  intended  for  private  information — which  un¬ 
fortunately  contained  a  few  apparently  flippant  expressions — Mr. 
Boulton  is  much  incensed  against  Mr.  Smith,  and  a  very  ugly-looking 
quarrel  is  the  result.  We  trust,  however,  that  when  the  former  be¬ 
comes  convinced  of  Mr.  Smiths  integrity — as  on  reflection  he  surely 
must  be — that  an  honourable  peace  will  be  concluded,  and  that  both 
will  unite  their  endeavours  to  clear  up  the  mystery  still  hanging  over 
the  mode  of  producing  the  paper  pictures. 


CHLORIDE  OF  GOLD. 

Adieu  for  the  Present. 

The  author  of  the  articles  on  chloride  of  gold,  which  have  recently 
appeared  in  this  Journal,  does  not  wish  to  prolong  a  controversy 
after  it  has  ceased  to  he  practically  useful.  His  object,  viz.,  to 
benefit  photographers,  has,  he  trusts,  to  a  great  extent,  been  accom¬ 
plished— partly  by  the  publication  in  these  columns  of  a  simple 
mode  of  manufacture  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  partly  by  the  de¬ 
sire  recently  manifested  by  retailers,  if  he  may  judge  horn  them  ad¬ 
vertisements,  to  give  a  guarantee  to  the  purchaser  for  the  amount  of 
pure  gold  in  each  tube. 

In  reply  to  an  article  in  the  Photographic  News  of  March  24th, 
he  would  merely  recommend  the  writer  thereof  again  to  peruse  more 
carefully,  and  without  bias,  the  communications  already  published 
in  this  Journal,  some  of  the  facts  and  arguments  of  which  have  been 
only  quibbled  at  and  others  entirely  ignored. 

So  far  as  the  wishes  of  the  author  of  these  articles  are  concerned, 
this  must  close  the  series  ;  but  should  occasion  again  arise  he  will  be 
at  his  post,  ready  to  expose  the  tricks  of  unscrupulous  dealers,  in 
spite  of  the  obloquy  which  may  he  heaped  on  him  by  their  would-be 
apologists. 

— - -  ■  .  — 

NITRATE  OF  SODA  IN  THE  PRINTING  BATH, 
lx  returning  to  this  vexed  question,  I  would  wish  to  modify  a  state¬ 
ment  made  in  my  last  communication  [page  94],  which  may  have 
given  rise  to  some  misconception  as  to  the  comparative  length  of 
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time  required  for  the  entire  removal  of  the  albumen  from  a  sheet  of 
paper  floated  on  distilled  water,  and  from  others  floated  on  solutions 
of  nitrate  of  soda  of  different  degrees  of  concentration.  In  the 
preliminary  experiments  therein  briefly  alluded  to  my  object  was 
to  show  that  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  soda,  no  matter  what  its 
strength  nor  how  long  its  action  be  continued,  had  no  power  to 
coagulate,  or  render  insoluble,  a  surface  of  dried  albumen  sub¬ 
mitted  to  its  influence ;  and,  moreover,  it  was  beside  the  purpose  of 
my  principal  experiments  on  that  occasion  to  enter  into  more  minute 
detail. 

The  facts  are  shortly  these : — Both  distilled  water  and  solutions  of 
nitrate  of  soda  effectually  dissolve  off  dried  albumen  from  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ordinary  albumenised  paper;  but  the  former  does  so  more 
quickly  than  the  latter.  On  a  highly  concentrated  solution  of  nitrate 
of  soda  somewhat  more  than  two  minutes  may  be  required  if  the 
albumenised  surface  be  very  dry,  whereas  half  the  time  is  suflicient 
for  its  removal  by  the  plain  water.  The  reason  of  the  difference  is, 
I  apprehend,  very  obvious ;  for,  according  to  well-ascertained  phy¬ 
sical  laws,  no  sooner  has  a  particle  of  water  become  charged  with 
the  albumen  with  which  it  is  in  immediate  contact,  whereby  its 
density  is  altered,  than  a  circulation  is  set  up  throughout  the  entire 
fluid  mass,  and  another  particle  takes  its  place,  to  be  replaced  again 
by  others,  till  the  whole  of  the  albumen  has  been  removed. 

Now,  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  energy  of  this  circu¬ 
lation  is  in  proportion  to  the  mobility  of  the  liquid,  we  can  easily  see 
how  it  must  inevitably  follow  that  water  in  a  denser  or  less  mobile 
condition,  as  when  containing  the  inert  or  neutral  nitrate  of  soda  in 
solution,  will  circulate  less  freely,  and  consequently  require  longer 
time  to  bring  up  fresh  particles  of  water  to  relieve  those  already 
charged  with  albumen. 

A  consideration  of  the  same  physical  causes  will  go  far  to  explain 
why  it  is  that  nitrate  of  soda  mixed  with  nitrate  of  silver  is  less 
efficient  than  the  silver  alone,  and  actually  retards  the  sensitising  of 
a  salted  paper.  In  my  previous  paper  [page  94],  I  ventured  to  sug¬ 
gest  a  partial  explanation  of  the  phenomenon,  viz.,  that  the  expanded 
bulk  of  the  solution  caused  by  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  soda  may  so 
far  weaken  the  strength  of  the  silver  solution  as  to  account  for  the 
feebler  sensitising  powers  of  the  mixed  nitrates.  Since  then  I  have 
roughly  estimated  the  expansion  in  one  ounce  of  distilled  water, 
resulting  from  the  solution  of  fifty  grains  nitrate  of  soda,  to  be 
rather  over  one-sixteenth  of  its  whole  bulk.  This  is  by  no  means 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  marked  difference  I  have  invariably  found 
to  exist  in  favour  of  the  plain  nitrate  of  silver,  and  more  particularly 
of  the  weak  solutions.  My  notions  may  perhaps  be  considered  some¬ 
what  too  theoretical ;  but,  without  straining  the  point  too  far,  I  think 
the  well-known  facts  connected  with  the  diffusion  and  circulation  of 
liquids  will  help  us  out  of  the  difficulty. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  a  sheet  of  salted  albumenised  paper  to 
be  floated  on  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  which  the  circulation 
is  for  a  time  suspended.  The  particles  of  silver  immediately  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  paper  would  combine  with  a  portion  of  the  salt  and 
albumen,  and  the  water  which  held  these  particles  in  solution,  re¬ 
maining  motionless  by  reason  of  the  suspended  circulation,  would 
prevent  others  holding  silver  in  solution  from  taking  their  place  and 
effecting  a  complete  decomposition.  In  short,  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  the  paper  never  could  be  sensitised,  except,  perhaps,  on 
very  concentrated  solutions.  But  let  the  circulation  be  resumed, 
fresh  supplies  of  silver  will  continually  be  brought  up  into  chemical 
proximity  to  the  salts  in  the  paper,  and.  according  to  the  strength  of 
the  solution,  it  becomes  then  a  question  whether  the  albumen  will 
be  dissolved  off  by  the  water  before  being  rendered  insoluble  by  a 
sufficiency  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

As  already  stated,  the  energy  of  circulation,  other  circumstances 
being  equal,  is  promoted  by  lessening  the  density  of  the  liquid.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  a  twenty-grain  solution  of  silver,  whenever 
the  equilibrium  of  its  particles  has  been  disturbed  by  any  cause, 
will,  on  account  of  its  greater  mobility,  circulate  more  rapidly  and 
effect  decomposition  of  the  salted  surface  in  a  shorter  time  than  a 
denser  solution  of  twenty  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver,  in  which  also 
forty  grains  of  nitrate  of  soda  has  been  dissolved. 

George  Dawson,  A.M., 

Lecturer  on  Photography,  King’s  College,  London. 


THE  CHIMENTI  PICTURES :  A  REPLY  TO  SIR  DAVID 
BREWSTER. 

In  an  article  On  the  Perception  of  Relief,  originally  communicated 
to  the  American  Journal  of  Science  for  November,  1862,  I  adverted 
very;briefly  to  the  controversy  then  going  on  in  Europe  with  regard 
to  the  Chimenti  pictures,  as  an  illustration  of  the  facility  with 
which  some  observers  had  fallen  into  an  error  as  to  their  character, 


in  conceiving  that  they  possessed  true  stereoscopic  relief,  when  in 
reality  they  had  none.  My  language  was  as  follows : — “  A  remark¬ 
able  instance  of  the  uncertainty  attending  the  perception  or  non¬ 
perception  of  stereoscopic  relief,  even  in  cases  where  we  might 
suppose  there  could  bo  no  want  of  knowledge,  is  shown  by  the  con¬ 
troversy  now  going  on  in  Europe  over  the  Chimenti  pictures.  Sir 
David  Brewster  thinks  he  has  in  these  pictures  a  specimen  of  real 
stereoscopic  drawings  produced  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century ;  and  this  opinion  is  endorsed  by  Professor  Tait,  Professor 
M‘Donald,  and  others,  in  decided  terms.  I  have  made  a  careful 
examination  of  the  photographs  of  these  pictures,  and  the  truth  is 
that  the  trifling  stereoscopic  and  pseudoscopic  qualities  about  them 
are  evidently  accidental.  To  prove  this  let  anyone  execute  a  pen- 
and-ink  sketch,  and  then  let  him  make  as  perfect  a  copy  of  it  as  lie 
can  without  careful  measurements.  Now  place  these  two  drawings 
in  a  stereoscope,  and  you  get  the  same  kind  of  effect  seen  in  the 
Chimenti  drawings,  and  for  the  same  reason ;  the  drawings  will  vary 
more  or  less  from  each  other.  All  that  is  necessary,  then,  to  impose 
upon  ordinary  eyes,  is  to  find  out  which  way  the  sum  of  the 
variations  preponderates,  mount  the  d ravings  accordingly,  and, 
mirabile  dictu!  you  have  produced  a  stereoscopic  picture  (the 
pseudoscopic  portion  being  overlooked)  drawn  by  hand ;  you  have 
done  that  very  thing  that  Sir  David  Brewster  has  repeatedly 
declared  was  quite  beyond  human  skill !  If  Professor  Wheatstone 
gets  no  heavier  blow  than  this,  his  fame  as  a  discoverer  is  secure. 1 

The  article  from  which  the  foregoing  passage  is  extracted  having 
been  republished  in  several  scientific  periodicals,  at  length  had  the 
honour  to  receive  the  attention  of  Sir  David  Brewster,  who,  confining 
his  remarks  to  the  brief  extract  quoted  above,  gave  it  the  special 
honour  of  an  attempt  at  refutation  in  a  letter  addressed  to  William 
Francis,  Esq.,  Ph.D.,  published  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine 
for  January  last,  and  republished  in  The  British  Journal  of  Pho¬ 
tography  on  the  15tli  of  the  same  month. 

My  first  impression,  with  regard  to  tins  letter  of  Sir  David 
Brewster,  was  that  the  best  mode  of  reply  to  it  would  be  a  more 
extended  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  my  own  statement  as  to  the 
character  of  the  Chimenti  pictures ;  but  upon  reflection  1  felt  myself 
unable  to  permit  even  so  distinguished  a  man  as  Sir  David  Brewster 
to  make,  unchallenged,  the  insinuations  of  unfair  dealing,  poor  logic, 
&c.,  by  which  he  gives  a  character  to  his  letter.  Therefore,  before 
proceeding  to  a  systematic  examination  of  the  Chimenti  pictures,  I 
will  reply  briefly  to  those  portions  of  Sir  David  Brewster’s  letter 
which  seem  to  me  to  call  for  an  answer. 

1.  Sir  D.  Brewster  complains  that  I  have  not  stated  in  extenso 
“the  precise  kind  of  relief”  I  obtained,  and  he  even  asks — “  Has 
Professor  Emerson  himself  executed  and  copied  any  such  sketch 
and  obtained  the  result  which  he  assumes  ?  ”  To  this  I  reply — 

a.  When  the  result  of  the  binocular  union  of  two  drawings  is  a 
melange  of  pseudoscopic  and  stereoscopic  effect,  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  describe  “the  precise  kind  of  relief”  thus  obtained.  I 
described  it  as  “  the  same  kind  of  effect  seen  in  the  Chimenti 
drawings,”  and  I  considered  tliis  sufficient.  For — 

h.  The  reference  I  made  to  the  Chimenti  pictures  was  simply  as 
one  illustration,  among  a  number  of  others,  of  the  theory  involved 
in  my  article ;  that  article  was  upon  the  general  subject  of  The 
Perception  of  Relief,  and  it  did  not  suit  my  purpose  to  encumber 
it  by  an  extended  examination  of  the  so-called  stereographs  of 
Chimenti.  My  illustration  suited  the  purpose  I  had  in  view,  and  I 
consider  Sir  D.  Brewster’s  complaints  about  its  brevity  to  be  quite 
uncalled  for  by  any  good  reason. 

c.  As  to  the  inquiry  whether  I  had  actually  executed  any  such 
drawing  and  obtained  the  assumed  results,  I  will  content  myself,  for 
the  present,  by  replying  I  had,  or  I  would  not  have  invited  other 
persons  to  try  the  same  experiment. 

2.  Again:  Sir  D.  Brewster  asks  if  Professor  Emerson  “made  a 
correct  copy  of  one  or  other  of  the  Chimenti  drawings?  and  if  he 
did,  why  he  did  not  advise  any  one  to  do  the  same  in  order  to  obtain 
the  only  satisfactory  j^'oof  of  his  assertion  that  the  relief  in  the 
Chimenti  pictures  is  accidental?”  To  tliis  I  answer — a.  I  did  make 
a  copy  of  both  of  the  Chimenti  drawings,  and  I  thought  I  obtained 
thus  one  proof  that  the  sort  of  mingled  relief  visible  in  the  Chimenti 
pictures  resulted  from  one  being  merely  the  copy  of  the  other. 
But — b.  I  did  not  consider  this  experiment,  as  Sir  D.  Brewster  does, 
“  the  only  satisfactory  or  judicious  method  of  proving  that  the  relief 
in  the  Chimenti  pictures  is  accidental;  ”  and  before  I  have  finished 
this  repty  I  hope  to  show  Sir  David  Brewster  that  there  are  other 
methods  of  proring  that  the  Chimenti  pictures  are  not  truly  stereo¬ 
scopic.  c.  The  reason  I  did  not  advise  anyone  to  copy  the  Chimenti 
pictures  was  that  at  the  time  I  wrote  it  was  not  an  easy  matter,  in  the 
United  States,  to  obtain  a  genuine  specimen  of  the  photographs  of 
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the  Chimenti  pictures,  and  I  therefore  proposed  an  experiment  that 
anyone  could  try  -without  much  difficulty.  It  may  suit  Sir  David 
Brewster  to  call  this  experiment  worthless,  or  say  that  it  has  no 
logical  hearing  on  the  matter  in  dispute,  but  I  am  happy  to  know 
that  some  other  scientific  authorities  do  not  share  his  opinion,  d. 
If  my  experiment  does  not  prove  that  the  Chimenti  pictures  owe 
whatever  effects  they  possess  to  the  accidental  variations  of  a  copyist, 
why  did  not  Sir  D.  Brewster  end  all  dispute  about  this  matter  by 
proving,  once  for  all,  that  the  Chimenti  pictures  are  truly  stereo¬ 
scopic?  Is  it  then  impossible  to  demonstrate  that  pictures  are 
stereoscopic  or  are  not  so?  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  so  far  as  I 
know,  neither  Sir  David  Brewster  nor  his  friends  have  ever  favoured 
the  scientific  public  with  a  clear  demonstration  that  the  Chimenti 
pictures  are  what  they  assert  they  are. 

3.  Sir  D.  Brewster  says  that  lie  obtained  six  copies  of  the 
Chimenti  pictures,  by  pupils  of  the  School  of  Art,  under  the  Board 
of  Trustees;  in  Edinburgh,  which  could  not  produce,  by  any  com¬ 
bination  of  them  in  the  stereoscope,  the  effect  of  the  Chimenti 
drawings,  and  lie  adds — “  This  was  the  opinion  of  Professor  Tait, 
who  mentions  the  experiment  in  the  number  of  the  Photographic 
Journal  referred  to  by  Professor  Emerson,  who  ought  in  fairness  to 
have  told  his  readers  that  the  very  experiment  which  he  maintained 
could  be  made  by  anyone  until  a  certain  result,  had  been  already 
carefully  made  with  the  very  opposite  result."  To  this  I  reply — a. 
That  Professor  Emerson  does  not  refer  to  any  number  of  any  photo¬ 
graphic  journal  in  his  article,  h.  I  never  saw  any  article  or  heard 
of  any  experiments  on  which  Professor  Tait  based  his  opinion.  I 
merely  heard  from  a  friend  in  a  casual  conversation  that  Professor 
Tait  strongly  endorsed  Sir  D.  Brewster’s  opinion  as  to  the  Chimenti 
pictures,  and  I  felt  bound  to  mention  that,  fact.  Sir  D.  Brewster’s 
charge  of  unfairness  rests,  therefore,  on  a  hasty  assumption  of  his  own. 
c.  Sir  David  Brewster  has  failed  to  obtain  copies  of  the  Chimenti 
drawings  which  will  afford  such  relief  as  he  imagines  he  sees  in 
those  drawings  themselves,  and  he  has  tried  every  possible  combi¬ 
nation  of  [them.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  several  copies,  made 
by  two  independent  copyists,  which  do  produce  as  good  a  relief 
when  combined  Avith  either  one  or  other  of  the  Chimenti  drawings 
as  they  do  by  themselves.  Sir  David  BreAvster  says — “We  defy 
Prof.  Emerson  to  produce  one  result  in  a  hundred  sketches  made  by 
different  individuals  in  Avhieh  the  stereoscopic  relief  exists  at  all,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  as  perfect  as  in  the  drawings  alluded  to.”  Noav  I  beg 
leave  to  state  that  I  liaA’e  in  my  possession  tAvo  copies  of  the  Chi¬ 
menti  pictures  Avhieh  produce  a  much  better  stereoscopic  effect  than 
the  Chimenti  pictures.  Sir  David  BreAvster  asserts  that  such  a 
sketch  Avould  be  a  “miraculous  sketch,”  but  I  can  assure  him  that 
there  is  no  miracle  about  the  matter. 

4.  But  Sir  David  BreAvster,  not  pleased,  it  may  be,  Avith  the  recep¬ 
tion  his  proteges,  the  Chimenti  pictures,  have  receded  from  scientific 
men  of  the  present  generation,  looks  forward  hopefully  to  the  future, 
and  imagines  AAdiat  the  “historian  of  science”  Avill  say  about  this 
matter,  as  folio avs  : — “  The  stereoscopic  pictures  have  been  preserved 
as  the  Avorlc  of  Chimenti  himself,  and  the  historian  of  science  will 
naturally  ask  Avliat  led  so  eminent  an  artist  to  make  so  uninteresting 
a  sketch  as  that  of  a  man  sitting  upon  a  stool  Avith  a  pair  of  com¬ 
passes  in  one  hand  and  a  string  in  the  other.  He  Avill  ask  AAdiat  led 
him  to  malm  a  copy  of  it  of  the  very  same  size,  and  Avithout  any 
change  or  improvement  Avhatever.  He  Avill  ask  Avhat  led  him  to 
preserve  such  uninteresting  sketches.  But,  above  all,  he  Avill  ask, 
with  a  peculiar  interest,  AAdiat  led  him  to  place  these  two  figures  side 
hy  side,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  instant  they  Avere  seen  by  an 
intelligent  traveller,  Dr.  Crum  Bi'oaaoi,  he  conceived  that  they  AArere 
intended  to  be  brought  into  relief  by  binocular  vision,  and  actually 
brought  them  into  stereoscopic  relief  by  retiring  and  combining  the 
tivo  separate  pictures.  The  historian  of  science  Will  not  be  satisfied 
eATon  AA’itli  the  obAdous  ansAver  to  these  questions.  He  will  inquire 
into  the  date  of  these  draAvings,  and  he  Avill  be  struck  AAdth  the  fact 
that  they  were  executed  at  the  time  Avhen  Baptista  Porta  had  called 
the  attention  of  philosophers  to  the  subject  of  binocular  vision,  and 
had  sliOAvn,  in  a  diagram  so  far  resembling  a  stereoscopic  slide  that 
external  objects— that  is,  objects  in  relief— Avere  seen  binocularly  by 
the  combination  of  a  right  and  left  eye  picture  of  them.  He  Avill'also 
connect  AAdth  these  facts,  though  he  may  not  give  it  much  Aveight, 
the  statement  of  Prof.  Archer,  the  distinguished  director  of  the*In- 
dustrial  Museum  of  Scotland,  ‘that  just  before  lie  left  Liverpool,  in 
a  turn-out  of  the  Museum  there,  what  apjpeared  to  he  a  stereoscope 
was  found,  bearing  the  date  1070.’  ‘  Being  out  of  order,’  he  adds,  ‘it 
was  laid  aside  at  the  time,  and  probably  had  not  been  touched  since.’ 
'It  appeared,  he  said,  ‘to  be  of  Roman  manufacture;  and  he  sug¬ 
gested  tli at  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  get  it  for  examination,  as 
having  an  important  bearing  on  the  subject  before  the  Society, 


namely,  the  subject  of  Cliimcnti’s  stereoscopic  figures.'  In  forming 
his  opinion  from  these  various  considerations  the  historian  of  science 
Avill  not  fail  to  notice  that  the  binocular  theory  of  Baptista  Porta  aa  us 
published  in  Italy  in  1503  ;  that  the  stereoscopic  draAAdngs  Avhieh  so 
AAonderfully  illustrate  it  Avere  also  made  in  Italy,  some  time  after  this, 
betAveen  1020  and  1040;  and  that  the  probable  stereoscope  in  Liver¬ 
pool,  AAdth  the  date  of  1070,  is  considered  to  be  of  Italian  origin." 

Noav  it  aauII  be  observed  that  most  of  the  force  of  this  reasoning  of 
Sir  D.  BreAvster  rests  upon  the  assumption  that  the  Chimenti  pictures 
are  stereoscopic,  and  Ave  are  bold  enough  to  think  that  if  it  has  been 
sliOAvn,  and  can  be  sliOAvn  again,  that  these  drawings  are  not  stereos¬ 
copic,  the  historian  of  science  Avill  not  Avaste  his  time  over  them.  As 
to  Dr.  Crum  Brown's  conception,  it  Avas  simply  a  mistake,  and  not 
at  all  an  uncommon  one,  as  I  have  sIioavu  in  my  article  ;  and  his  sub¬ 
sequent  ability  to  see  actual  stereoscopic  relief  is  only  another 
proof  how  easy  it  is  to  see  Avhat  Ave  think  we  ought  to  see.  1  have 
repeatedly  mounted  tAvo  identical  or  right-eye  vieAvs  of  the  same 
scene,  side  by  side,  as  if  they  Avere  right  and  left  eye  vievvs,  and  L 
liaA'e  never  failed  to  get  the  verdict,  even  from  very  skilful  observers, 
that  they  exhibited  stereoscopic  effect,  Avhieh  Avas  impossible.  But 
if  I  had  folloAved  Sir  D.  BreAvster’s  method  of  reasoning  I  Avould 
have  had  good  reason  to  call  such  view's  stereoscopic. 

But  Sir  David  BreAvster  exhibits  an  liistorical  chain,  consisting  of 
three  links — 1st.  Baptista  Porta’s  Rinocular  Theory ,  published  in 
1593.  2nd.  The  so-called  stereoscopic  draAvings  of  Chimenti.  dated 
betAveen  1020  and  1040.  3rd.  What  appeared  to  be  a  stereoscope, 
bearing  date  1070,  and  found  by  Professor  Archer  in  a  Museum  at 
Liverpool. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  links,  Baptista  Porta  doubtless 
kneAV  as  much  as  Euclid  and  Galen  had  proA’ed  long  before  him — 
that  in  vision  Ave  see  a  dissimilar  picture  Avith  each  eye,  and  that  a 
union  of  them  AArould  not  be  identical  Avith  either;  but  lie  had  no 
conception  that  our  notions  of  relief  or  solidity  were  almost  aa  holly 
dependent  on  this  fact,  for  Baptista  Porta  believed  that  Ave  see  with 
only  one  eye  at  a  time.*  It  is,  therefore,  Avorse  than  useless  for  Sir 
David  BreAvster  to  contend  that  Baptista  Porta  adopted  the  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  the  stereoscope,  or  developed  it,  so  as  to  give  to 
Chimenti  the  idea  of  actually  draAving  stereoscopic  pictures.  The 
historical  fact  is  that  the  first  stereoscope,  together  Avith  an  elucida¬ 
tion  of  the  principles  on  which  it  rests,  Avere  due  to  the  genius  of 
Mr.  Wheatstone,  and  date  from  1838.  As  to  the  second  link  in  this 
chain,  Ave  intend  to  treat  it  in  detail  in  our  next,  and  Ave  merely 
observe  that  Sir  David  BreAvster’s  dates  place  Baptista  Porta’s 
theories  and  Chimenti’s  facts  from  tAventy-seven  to  forty-seven  years 
apart.  We  hope  to  prove  in  addition  that  these  draAvings  ha\re  not 
the  slightest  claim  to  be  regarded  as  stereoscopic. 

But  the  third  link  in  this  chain  is  Avhat  appears  to  be  a  stereo¬ 
scope  found  at  Liverpool,  and  bearing  date  1670.  Fully  realising 
that  the  discovery  of  a  stereoscope  bearing  such  a  date  Avould  be 
a  most  interesting  fact  in  the  history  of  optical  science,  I  Avrote  to  a 
friend  in  Liverpool  to  make  inquiries  about  this  alleged  stereoscope. 
He  found  that,  in  accordance  Avith  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Archer, 
the  instrument  had  been  sent  to  Edinburgh,  by  the  Curator  of  the 
Liverpool  Museum,  for  examination  there.  So  I  procured  the  kind 
assistance  of  an  intelligent  scientific  gentleman  in  Edinburgh,  avIio 
examined  the  instrument  carefully,  and  sent  the  following  report  of 
it : — “  I  saAV  the  instrument  in  the  house  of  Professor  Archer  (the  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Industrial  Museum  here),  and  noted  its  peculiarities.  It 
is  a  binocular  telescope,  with  an  ingenious  mechanical  contrivance 
for  the  tAvo  tubes,  so  as  to  secure  identity  of  objects  in  the  field — in 
this  respect  not  like  the  usual  glasses  of  this  kind  so  much  in  use  at 
the  present  day  (marine  and  opera  glasses).  It  is  not  a  stereoscope. 
It  has  no  relationship  Avhatever  to  a  stereoscope.  It  has  the  IoIIoav- 
ing  gilded  upon  it : — 

PETRVS PATRONVS 
SAC:  CiESR:  ET  CAT-*: 

MAIESIS :  OPTICYS 
MED  LANI.  1726. 

I  examined  the  instrument  very  particularly,  and  you  may  depend 
upon  the  foregoing.” 

We  merely  add  to  this  statement,  that  it  seems  that  in  the  important 
item  of  the  date  Sir  David  BreAvster  made  an  error  of  fifty-six  years ! 

We  sum  up  by  three  observations : — 

1st.  Baptista  Porta  never  had  any  idea  of  a  stereoscope. 

2nd.  The  Chimenti  pictures  can  be  shownvto  be  not  stereoscopic. 

3rd.  The  Liverpool  instrument  is  not  a  stereoscope. 

Sir  DaArid  BreAvster  must  devise  a  much,  better  historical  chain 
of  evidence  than  this  if  he  expects  it  to  receive  the  serious  atten¬ 
tion  of  any  “historian  of  science.”  E.  Emebson,  Prof. 

Paris,  March  19 th,  1864. 

*  See  Brewster  on  the  Stereoscope,  p.  8,  ed.  1856. 
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THE  OTHER  SIDE. 

An’  please  your  Editorship, — I  humbly  crave  leave  to  otter  a  few  re¬ 
marks  upon  a  leading  article  in  the  number  of  your  weekly  contem¬ 
porary  of  the  18th  ult.,  anent  the  conditions  which  are  to  regulate 
the  forthcoming  Photographic  Exhibition,  and  the  awards  of  medals. 
The  writer  of  the  article  referred  to  appears  to  have  jumped  into  the 
arena  in  a  spirit  of  violent  partisanship,  with  his  shirt-sleeves  tucked 
up,  as  the  champion  of  Composition  Photography  versus  Architectural 
Photography. 

Some  people,  says  John  Ruskin,  have  a  false  way  of  looking  on 
one  side  of  things  only,  when  God  has  given  them  all  two  sides,  and 
intends  us  to  see  both ;  so,  “  by  your  leave,”  we  will  proceed  to  a 
survey  of  the  other  side. 

The  writer  of  the  article  makes  very  short  work  of  it;  and  in 
a  confidential,  button-holding  land  of  way,  says  he  doesn’t  want 
to  depreciate  the  beauty  of  some  architectural  photographs,  or 
the  usefulness  (!)  of  such  an  application  of  the  art.  Oh,  no !  hut, 
entre-nous,  it  is  only  an  “easy  or  low  department  of  reproduction'.' 
Says  it,  too,  with  the  utmost  complacency,  although  what  follows 
convicts  him,  by  its  own  internal  evidence,  of  not  possessing  the 
feeblest  knowledge  of,  or  the  faintest  insight  into,  the  incalculable 
difficulties  of  rendering,  with  any  high  degree  of  pictorial  effect,  the 
“ frozen  music ”  or  “poems  in  stone” — as  Emerson  has  called  the 
architecture  of  the  past — in  which  wc  are  so  rich,  and  which  excites 
the  wonder  and  admiration  of  our  own  as  it  will  that  of  generations 
yet  to  come. 

Oh,  yes !  “  the  judgment  to  select  the  point  of  Anew  and  time  of 
day  in  relation  to  lighting  is  necessary,  it  is  true ;  that  done,  the  most 
ordinary  manipulatory  skill  must  ensure  success.”  Very  little  this  ! 
But  what  else,  may  I  ask,  than  the  exercise  of  the  same  qualities  as 
those  which  are  brought  to  bear  upon  a  good  portrait  or  landscape — 
“the  point  of  view  and  the  mode  of  lighting?”  I  think  any  im¬ 
partial  observer  must  perceive  that  the  cases  are  identical,  only  that 
one  class  has  more  control  over  his  materials  than  the  other.  As 
the  mountain  cannot  come  to  Mahomet,  Mahomet  must  go  to  the 
mountain ;  so,  as  one  cannot  move  a  Gothic  cathedral  into  the  light 
one  perhaps  wishes,  and  the  sky  has  been  manufactured  without 
any  arrangement  of  spring  blinds,  the  photographer,  having  made 
up  his  mind  as  to  how  he  will  treat  his  subject — as  the  portraitist  Ms 
sitter — is  fain  to  sit  down  and  wait  till  the  light  travels  round  to  give 
the  effect  he  desires. 

As  the  writer  has  the  ingenuousness  to  admit  that  this  knowledge 
and  judgment  are  necessary— though  the  admission  sorely  stultifies 
much  else  that  he  writes,  and  of  which  fact  he  is  quite  oblivious — he 
goes  on  to  observe  that,  this  point  achieved,  “  the  most  ordinary 
manipulatory  skill  must  ensure  success !”  [oh,  dear  me  !  the  random 
shafts  of  some  people  !]  while  in  the  same  pages  the  loftiest  pity  is 
expressed  for  the  “  thoughtless  ”  opinions  of  “  a  contemporary  jour¬ 
nalist  !” 

“,01i,  that  God  the  gift  wad  gie  us, 

To  see  oursels  as  others  see  us.” 

Once  more ;  and  so,  having  secured  the  same  conditions  of  success 
as  in  taking  a  good  portrait,  the  processes  thereat  part  company. 
The  most  ordinary  manipulatory  skill  only  is  now  required.  An 
eighteen  by  sixteen  inches  architectural  subject,  after  a  protracted 
exposure,  requires  no  more  ;  but  for  a  carte-de-visite  plate  of  four  by 
three  niches  the  fullest  resources  of  manipulatory  skill  are  required 
— and  at  home,  too  (!),  in  a  well-appointed  laboratory,  free  from 
dust,  with  plenty  of  elbow  room,  and  water  laid  on  ! ! 

What  follows  is,  to  my  thinking,  simple  nonsense,  though  it  may  find 
approving  readers,  as,  for  every  man  who  has  sounded  the  depths  of 
this  walk  of  the  art — and  I  speak  not  of  men  whose  experience  has 
seldom  extended  beyond  the  photographing  of  “houses  to  let”  in 
the  suburbs — there  are  at  least  a  thousand  portraitists. 

When  a  writer  enunciates  his  opinion  in  this  ex  cathedra  manner, 
while  evidently  having  no  experience  of  the  matter,  he  fairly  lays 
himself  open  to  animadversion.  I  should  like  to  see  our  worthy  censor 
take  a  six  months’  tour  amid  the  architectural  beauties  of  Europe, 
selected  for  him  by,  say  a  painter,  an  architect,  and  a  photographer — 
for  instance,  by  David  Roberts,  R.A.,  Professor  Donaldson,  and 
Francis  Bedford ;  and  let  him  have  to  photograph  them  so  as  to  get 
liis  living  by  it,  and  note  what  a  revolution  would  take  place  in  his 
opinions.  Let  him  take  some  of  the  architectural  photographs  of  the 
Bissons,  or  Bedford,  or  Wilson,  and  see  if  “  there  is  no  possibility  of 
altering  the  relation  of  the  parts  so  as  to  affect  composition" — no  ex¬ 
pression  to  secure,  no  colours  to  harmonise.  Why,  there  are  a  few 
of  the  architectural  photographs  of  Wilson — small  though  they  be — 
which  are  absolutely  wonderful,  in  the  possession  of  all  these  quali¬ 
ties  ?  Truly  you  cannot  move  a  huge  abbey  or  cathedral ;  but,  by  a 
diligent  study  of  the  subject  (if  you  possess  the  requisite  knowledge 


of  composition),  you  may  materially  “  alter  the  relation  of  the  parts  ” 
“  so  as  to  affect  composition.”  Thus  it  is  that  photographs  “  make 
up  ”  or  compose  so  differently  in  different  hands.  In  many  such 
pictures  the  most  discordant  colours  are  harmonised  ;  and  what  more 
discordant  than  green  foliage — particularly  the  dark  sombre  yew — 
and  white  or  bluish-grey  stonework?  Yet  in  three-fourths  of  such 
subjects  these  are  constantly  found  in  juxtaposition.  And,  moreover, 
in  many  others  there  is  “  an  expression  secured,”  a  softness,  a  tranquil 
beauty  of  repose,  and  an  expression  of  unutterable  peace,  entirely  in 
keeping  with  the  subject,  and  which  is  altogether  due  to  the  treat¬ 
ment.  Ask  any  really  good  portraitist  and  he  will  tell  you  that 
three-fourths  of  his  sitters — the  Mrs.  Noakses  and  Mr.  Styles,  and 
the  Misses  B. — have  no  expression  to  secui'e  ;  and  that  with  the  ma¬ 
jority  he  does  the  best  he  can — as  the  other  side  does  with  the  “  house 
to  let” — reserving  his  real  power  for  the  expressive  faces,  as  the 
others  for  really  fine  subjects. 

To  carry  the  subject  into  the  vaunted  field  of  fine  art,  for  illus¬ 
tration  only  (and  the  relative  merits  of  architectural  subjects  and 
composition  or  figure  subjects,  in  painting,  must  remain  the  same, 
each  to  each,  as  architectural  subjects  and  composition  subjects  in 
photography),  I  had  yet  to  learn  that  the  walk  of  David  Roberts, 
Samuel  Front,  and  similar  artists,  ranked  below  the  composition  or 
figure  class.  I  suppose,  however,  it  must  be  so;  and  Mr.  Roberts  is 
a  benighted  man  in  reproducing  the  glories  of  fretted  vault  and 
sculptured  aisle,  of  clustering  capital  and  shafted  oriel,  as  only 
composition  or  figure  subjects  can  take  any  high  rank,  to  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  which  the  author  of  A  Painter's  Gamp  in  the  Highlands 
has  recently  suggested  the  following  subjects,  as  likely  to  pay  well  in 
fame  and  profit : — 

(Yol.  II.)  “  Bits  of  incident  connected  with  tlic  domesticities  take  very  well — 
mammas  and  babies  and  cradles,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  Returns  of  school¬ 
boys,  arrivals  of  interesting-  letters,  scenes  of  wooing  and  billing  and  cooine, 
&c.,  &c. 

“No.  1.  Child  upsets  bath.  Despair  of  nurse. 

“No.  2.  Boy  of  four  3'-ears  old  dragging  after  him  papa’s  Cremona  violin, 
converted  into  a  cart  by  removing-  the  back.  Mamma  and  nurse  smile  approval 
on  the  young-  mechanic. 

“  No.  3.  The  double  kiss  Mamma  kisses  fat  baby  ;  Molly-coddle  of  young 
husband  kisses  mamma.  Mamma's  face  beams  with  heavenly  ecstacy. 

“No.  4.  Small  boy  having  discovered  a  chisel  and  mallet,  is  artistically 
occupied  in  carving  the  leg-  of  a  tine  rosewood  piano.  The  artist  is  at  present 
in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  solitude  of  drawing-room  ;  but  we  are  led 
to  infer  that  he  will  not  carry  out  his  conception  without  interruption,  as  the 
mirror  reflects  the  approach  of  mamma,  as  yet  happily  unconscious  of  her 
son’s  occupation.” 

There  are  many  other  subjects  sketched  out,  but  it  is  unnecessary 
for  me  to  quote  further. 

Yet,  however,  any  medal  given  to  this  low  architectural  department 
this  writer  stigmatises  as  “  honours  given  to  photographing  a  build¬ 
ing  !”  Yes,  land  reader !  don’t  delude  yourself  any  longer  with  fine 
fancies.  St.  Peter’s,  at  Rome — St.  Mark’s — the  Bridge  of  Sighs — 
the  Rialto — majestic,  ivy-clad  Tintern — Raglan,  with  its  garment  of 
flowering  weeds— and  York  Minster  and  Fountains  are  only  ‘‘build¬ 
ings  P  Were  you  ever  so  silly  as  to  think  otherwise?  Then  be 
enlightened  now!  Go  tell  the  Brothers  Bisson  to  leave  oft'  dis¬ 
porting  themselves  amongst  the  relics  of  the  genius  of  Gotliie  archi¬ 
tecture  and  such  low  work.  Let  them  photograph  Monsieur  P.  and 
Mademoiselle  D. ;  and  compose  tableaux  of  bonnes  and  Zouaves 
between  whiles.  Tell  David  Roberts  and  Carl  Haglie  to  shut  up  their 
cathedral  shops  and  paint  Snargate  Sands ,  Lord  Mayors  Day ,  Tr  , 
Late  for  the  Train,  and  such  like  elevating  or  sensational  subjects. 

In  conclusion :  I  would  say  that  a  yet  graver  charge  than  the  writing 
of  these  “  miserably  thoughtless  and,  by  this  time,  probably  regretted 
crudities”  might  be  sustained,  namely,  the  insinuation  that  the  archi¬ 
tectural  medal  is  offered  at  the  expense  of  other  departments.  But 
there  is  to  be  a  medal  allotted  to  composition  photographs.  That  tin1 
regulations  stipulate  that  they  must  be  from  one  negative  is  no  hard¬ 
ship  certainly,  as  all  the  competitors  are  subject  to  the  same  condition. 
Would  the  writer  have  two  medals  given  to  this  department — one  for 
compositions  from  a  single  negative,  and  one  for  those  from  several 
negatives — while  every  other  department  has  but  one — while,  more¬ 
over,  the  competitors  may  be  counted  by  the  hundred,  whereas  there 
are  but  two  or  three  competitors  in  the  department  referred  to? 
Surely  not !  The  most  distinguished  exhibitor  in  this  department 
has  just  shown  by  liis  last  published  work,  which  has  just  obtained 
a  medal,  that  such  a  restriction  does  not  fetter  his  genius.  The 
Council  of  the  Photographic  Society  has  done  wisely  in  directing 
the  current  into  this  channel,  and  has  not  taken  away  the  award 
from  one  department  to  give  it  to  another;  but  has  given  it  a 
definite,  practical  aim,  and  one  which  will  foster,  and  I  feel  as¬ 
sured,  ultimately  make  it  greater,  higher,  less  open  to  criticism,  than 
by  an}'  double -printing,  which  must  and  does  inevitably,  except  in 
the  most  skilful  hands,  degenerate  into  botch-work.  Its  strength  does 
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not,  nor  did  not,  consist  in  the  multiplied  of  its  materials.  A  single 
idea — whether  in  poem  or  picture  —well  worked  out,  has  a  strength,  an 
uniqueness,  and  a  beauty  all  its  own.  Painters  know  this  well,  and 
musical  composers  also.  Witness  the  singleness  of  aim  in  Millais’s 
most  successful  pictures  (Ills  First  Sermon,  at  the  last  Exhibition  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  for  instance) ,  many  of  which,  though  presenting 
difficulties — and  if  they  did  not  there  would  he  no  merit  in  sur¬ 
mounting  them — are  quite  within  the  compass  and  possibilities  of 
single-plate  composition  photography. 

One  so  conversant  with  the  subject  should  know  that  the  Archi¬ 
tectural  Photographic  Society  has  long  since  ceased  to  exist  as  a 
public  body,  having  quietly  subsided  into  private  life,  confining  its 
operations  to  the  annual  circulation  amongst  its  own  members  of  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  photographs  (taken  specially  for 
them  by  one  photographer  only) ,  in  illustration  of  some  written  text, 
inviting  neither  competition  nor  emulation,  praise  nor  censure. 
Thus,  there  is  not,  as  stated,  “an  Architectural  Photographic  Society 
to  take  care  of  this  branch.”  To  the  other  statement  there  are 
fewer  objections.  “The  branch”  is  probably  “capable  of  taking 
care  of  itself.” 

I  will  not  further  discuss  this  disingenuous  treatment  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  but  I  would  ask  the  writer  to  pause  and  reflect  a  little  ere  he 
hastes,  with  such  intemperate  zeal,  to  sow  the  seeds  of  discord  be¬ 
tween  two  classes;  because,  if  one  side  says  “it  can’t  work  down  to 
that  low  prize-medal  pitch  which  includes  the  easy  and  low  depart¬ 
ment  of  architectural  photography,”  the  other  side  may  retort  by  say¬ 
ing  it  cannot  raise  itself  to  the  lofty  argument  of  two  girls,  seated  on 
a  stile,  looking  “  spooney.” 

One  who  Looks  at  Both  Sides  of  the  Question. 


TANNIN  PLATES  ON  THE  BATTLE-FIELD. 

In  last  December,  as  the  American  Correspondent  of  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography  informed  its  readers,  the  case  of  Harrison 
and  Schnitzel*  globe  lens  versus  Fitz  lens  et  al.  came  up  before  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia  to  be  disposed  of  finally  by 
the  verdict  of  the  very  able  committee  of  that  body.  But  finalities 
are  by  no  means  popular  in  America,  nor  are  they  longer-lived  in 
photography  than  in  politics  ;  and  the  best  guarantee  that,  for  the 
present,  the  friends  of  the  globe  lens  will  not  be  called  upon  to 
answer,  further,  how  far,  and  in  what  particulars,  the  globe  lens  sur¬ 
passes  all  others,  is  that  the  old  controversy  between  the  -wet  col¬ 
lodion  process  and  dry  processes  in  general  appears  to  be  opening 
up  anew ;  and  parties  may  be  engaged  during  the  summer  in  testing 
their  relative  merits  in  the  field.  “  Humid  us  ”  (no  particular 
humidus)  was  busily  engaged  ransacking  his  garret  and  cellar  and 
rubbish  closets ;  bringing  to  light  his  camp  equipage ;  resuscitating 
old  skeletonised,  almost  fossilised,  dark  tents,  patching  up  and  im¬ 
proving  them  ;  and  thoughtfully  canvassing  the  merits  of  sundry  old 
and  new  contrivances  and  dodges,  by  which  heavy  burdens  may  be 
made  to  seem  light,  and  nitrate  of  silver  baths  and  solutions  be  secured 
from  breakage  or  leaking,  besides  turning  over  in  his  mind  all  the  usual 
perplexing  et  ceteras  of  field  photography.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
his  being  in  earnest ;  and  amongst  the  followers  of  “  Humidus  ”  I 
recognised  many  quondam  friends  of  hot,  cold,  alkaline,  and  other 
modifications  of  tannin—  some,  too,  that  had  seemed  “set  in  their 
ways.”  “Siccus”  will  be  obliged  to  fortify  his  present  position,  as 
master  of  the  field,  by  productions  superior  to  Ms  former  excellent 
ones,  or  to  make  a  masterly  retreat  (which,  owing  to  his  freedom  from 
impedimenta,  he  can  easily  do)  to  his  narrow  but  perfectly  impregnable 
position — superior  ease  and  convenience  in  manipulation. 

My  own  experience  inclines  me  to  the  wet  process  as  productive 
of  results  so  much  superior  to  the  dry  as  to  repay  the  extra 
trouble  the  plates  require ;  and  the  eloquence  of  the  negatives  taken 
by  my  friend  Borda,  with  a  globe  lens  and  wet  collodion,  would 
be  irresistible  to  almost  any  one.  I  am  free  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  that,  after  “prospecting”  for  a  long  time  for  a  dry  process 
equivalent  to  the  wet,  upon  the  first  trial  of  the  tannin  process  its 
extreme  simplicity  and  almost  absolute  certainty  charmed  me ;  whilst 
the  method  of  development,  which  adapted  itself  so  readily  to  diffe¬ 
rent  lengths  of  exposure,  and  by  variation  of  strength  and"  quantity 
:,f  solutions  employed,  seemed  to  enable  the  operator  to  produce 
negatives  having  almost  any  desired  qualities,  rendered  the  process 
so  flexible  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  the  word)  and  gave  promise 
>f  so  many  hidden  possibilities  that,  doubtless  with  many  others,  I 
vas  led  to  regard  the  tannin  process  as  the  realised  desideratum  of 
mateurs.  I  am  yet  of  the  opmion  that  tannin  is  frequently  obliged 
>  bear  the  blame  that  should  fall  upon  errors  in  manipulation,  just 
j  every  amateur  must  recollect,  in  his  early  experience,  was  the 
tse  with  regard  to  every  process.  How  often,  when  some  novel 


defect  manifested  itself,  and  failures  began  to  thicken  and  darken 
almost  the  whole  photographic  heavens,  were  processes  or  solutions 
accused,  convicted,  condemned,  and  executed  with  more  celcritv  than 
justice ! 

During  the  past  summer  I  worked  the  tannin  process  under  very 
peculiar  circumstances,  and  with  most  thorough  want  of  success. 
A  resident  upon  the  border  in  the  United  States,  where  rumours  of 
raids  and  invasions  have  become  so  frequent  as  to  cease  to  cause 
alarm,  I  would,  nevertheless,  have  been  thoroughly  prepared  photo¬ 
graphically  for  the  invasion  of  July  last,  had  it  seemed  more  plausible 
that  General  Lee  (whom  we,  of  the  national  side,  perhaps  credit 
with  more  generalship  than  he  possesses)  would  again  venture  upon 
the  offensive  after  his  unsuccessful  campaign  in  1862.  As  it  hap¬ 
pened,  I  considered  myself  fortunate  in  having  on  hand  the  remnant 
of  a  lot  of  plates  which  I  had  prepared  several  weeks  before,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  which  I  had  exposed,  and  developed  with  usual  success.  It  is 
but  due  to  the  Confederates  to  say  that  then*  conduct,  during  then- 
advance  through  our  section  of  the  late  United  States,  was  civil  and 
conciliatory,  and  also  that  it  was  fortunate  for  my  dry  plates,  cameras, 
&c.,  that  the  retreat  of  the  Johnnies  (as  they  are  called)  was  by  another 
route  and  hurried.  (By  way  of  parenthesis,  I  hope  that  that  name 
has  not  been  given  to  the  Confederates  from  the  fact  of  any  real  or 
fancied  friendship  existing  between  them  and  John  Bull!) 

Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  the  wants  of  the  wounded 
demanded  attention  first,  but,  during  a  visit  to  one  of  the  numerous 
field  hospitals,  I  exposed  several  of  my  tannin  plates  upon  portions 
of  the  field  of  which  I  was  anxious  to  have  negatives  before  their 
appearance  was  softened  by  time  and  weather.  The  length  of  ex¬ 
posure  was  as  usual,  and  on  my  return  to  my  residence,  about  nine 
miles  from  the  field,  I  attempted  to  develope  in  the  usual  way,  with 
the  most  unusual  result.  There  were  scarcely  traces  of  a  picture 
perceptible  in  any  of  them ;  but  there  was  a  general  fogging  and 
reddening.  The  plates  can  only  be  described  by  saying  that  they  were 
superlatively  bad  in  every  respect,  and  no  variation  of  development 
effected  the  least  perceptible  change  for  the  better. 

I  immediately  prepared  a  new  lot  of  plates  with  more  than  usual 
care.  I  tried  one  of  them  before  leaving  home,  and  it  developed 
clearly ;  but  my  results  from  those  exposed  upon  the  field  were  on  a 
par  with  the  preceding  ones.  I  then  prepared  plates  with  different 
samples  of  collodion  and  tannin  solutions  of  different  degrees  of 
strength,  and  varied  the  mode  of  preparation ;  also  exposed  different 
lengths  of  tune,  and  taxed  the  powers  of  the  developing  process  to 
the  utmost,  but  got  nothing  deserving  the  name  of  a  negative. 
Several  dozen  plates  were  experimented  upon  in  this  way,  and  I  was 
not  inclined  to  make  any  more  experiments  until  several  weeks  after¬ 
wards,  when,  being  about  to  accompany  a  friend  of  mine  to  the 
battle-field,  I  hastily  prepared  a  half-dozen  of  plates,  which  gave  me 
clear,  vigorous  negatives,  defective  from  want  of  sufficient  exposure, 
but,  compared  with  the  many  predecessors  that  had  been  fixed  under 
the  tap,  quite  satisfactory. 

The  defects  in  all  the  preceding  cases  were  very  similar  in  kind  to 
those  that  I  had  met  with  when  using  tannin  plates  prepared  in  a 
bath  charged  with  organic  matter,  as  it  will  become,  for  example, 
if  allowed  to  remain  for  a  great  length  of  time  in  a  gutta-percha  or 
solid  India-rubber  holder;  but  in  degree  these  defects  surpassed 
what  I  had  had  before.  My  bath  gave  very  good  results  elsewhere, 
with  both  wet  and  dry  methods  ;  and  I  can  only  regret  that  I  did 
not  make  an  experimentum  crucis  by  exposing  a  plate  elsewhere  after 
it  had  been  carried  over  the  battle-field. 

Professional  photographers  were  upon  the  ground,  with  their  wet 
collodion  apparatus,  and  secured  results  which,  although  not  as  good 
as  might  have  been  expected  from  men  of  their  experience,  are  very 
passable.  My  own  dark  tent,  &c.,  owing  to  my  partisansliip  for 
tannin  plates,  was  not  in  a  condition  fit  for  immediate  use. 

The  offensiveness  of  the  field,  resulting  from  the  great  mass  of 
decaying  animal  matter,  was  almost  unendurable.  There  appears, 
too,  to  have  been,  in  connection  with  the  effect  upon  tannin  plates 
already  mentioned,  an  injurious  influence  upon  the  human  s}7stem, 
contrary  to  an  oft-expressed  opinion  that  exhalations  from  decaying 
animal  matter  are  not  injurious,  Many  persons  who  had  visited 
the  field  from  motives  of  duty  or  curiosity  were  not  long  afterwards 
attacked  by  disease,  the  type  being  identical  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  and  was  not  unfrequently  named  the  “  battle-field  fever.” 
Whether  the  defects  of  the  tannin  plates  are  to  be  ascribed  entirely 
to  the  direct  chemical  action  of  the  exhalations  from  the  field,  or 
whether  they  may  not  be  in  part  due  to  the  indirect  influence  of 
these  exhalations  in  affecting  the  di-actinic  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
is  an  interesting  question. 

I  recollect,  however,  that  I  met  with  somewhat  similar  defects  in 
my  attempts  to  photograph  the  ruins  left  by  the  great  fire  at  Troy, 
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New  York,  in  May,  1802,  upon  tannin  plates.  The  fire,  in  the 
amount  of  matter  consumed,  was  perhaps  the  largest  that  had 
occurred  upon  the  American  continent,  and  it  was  only  a  week  alter 
its  occurrence  that  I  was  able  to  secure  a  good  negative  by  the  wet 
process,  although  the  numerous  experiments  made  during  the  week 
satisfied  me  that  the  wet  process  was  better  adapted  to  the  work  than 
the  tannin.  In  this  case,  also,  professional  photographers  were  upon 
the  ground ;  hut  their  success  did  not  seem  to  me  very  flattering. 
The  principal  defect  in  the  negatives  obtained  from  the  ruins  was  a 
want  of  contrast,  and  I  experimented  with  the  tannin  process  lor  the 
reason  that  it  seemed  to  be  better  adapted  to  the  rendering  of  con¬ 
trasts. 

I  always  prepare  my  tannin  plates  without  any  previous  coating 
of  gelatine,  &c. ;  but  have  never  used  plates  larger  than  10  X  4 
inches.  I  use  an  old  collodion,  bromo-iodised  by  any  formula  that 
will  give  good  results  with  the  wet  process,  but  more  alcoholic  than 
for  that.  Allow  the  collodion  to  set  well,  sensitise  in  a  forty-five-grain 
nitrate  of  silver  bath  (acidified  slightly  by  nitric  acid)  for  about  four 
minutes,  pass  through  six  trays  of  rain  water  collected  from  a  slate 
roof,  to  the  last  tray  of  which  a  trace  of  common  salt  or  iodide  of 
■potassium  has  been  added.  Then  rinse  in  another  tray  of  rain 
'water,  fix  on  an  atmospheric  holder,  wash  by  stream  from  a  wash- 
bottle,  with  about  half-a-pint  of  water,  tanninise  by  pouring  on  and 
off  a  fifteen-grain  solution  of  tannin,  affix  a  Yankee  clothes-clip  to 
the  corner,  hang  the  plate  up  to  dry  near  the  stove  if  in  winter,  any¬ 
where  free  from  dust  if  in  summer,  and  develope  according  to  Major 
Russell  s  formula. 

I  have  used  the  alkaline  development,  and  have  found  it  decidedly 
advantageous.  I  have  never  succeeded  so  well  or  invariably  as  some 
of  my  friends  with  a  weak  solution  of  tannin.  I  have  experienced 
■no  difficulty  in  preserving  plates  for  several  months ;  have  sent  par¬ 
cels  several  hundred  miles ;  have  had  them  exposed,  and  returned  to 
me  for  development  at  least  six  weeks  after  exposure. 

In  exposing  plates  after  they  have  been  transported  any  consider¬ 
able  distance,  I  have  found  it  advisable  to  dust  them  by  means  of  a 
bellows,  else  the  particles  of  dust  upon  them  will  occasion  transparent 
spots,  which  are  in  too  many  cases  attributed  to  want  of  proper 
washing,  &c. ;  and,  again,  I  have  found  it  necessary  before  develop¬ 
ment,  not  simply  to  moisten  the  plate  by  pouring  water  over  it,  but  to 
wash  it  with  some  force,  for  which  purpose  I  use  a  wasli-bottle.  the 
stream  from  which  is  more  completely  under  control  than  that  from 
a  tap.  This  washing  will  remove  any  particles  that  might  otherwise 
cause  comets,  &c. 

For  transparencies  on  glass  I  use  a  very  old,  thin  collodion,  and 
prefer  printing  by  means  of  the  camera,  for  the  reason  that  I  can 
reproduce  all  the  sharpness  of  the  negative,  even  if  the  glass  is  not 
■perfectly  flat,  by  focussing  upon  plain  glass  with  the  compound 
microscope  without  any  danger  of  scratching  the  negative ;  and, 
above  all,  can  reduce  negatives  taken  on  10  X  4  plates  to  within 
stereoscopic  limits,  thus  practically  obtaining  a  larger  horizontal 
angle. 

If  any  difficulty  is  experienced  on  account  of  the  want  of  exact 
equivalency  of  focus  of  the  two  lenses  of  a  stereoscopic  camera,  I 
have  found  it  best  to  fix  one  of  the  lenses  upon  another  strip  of 
board,  which  I  can  arrange  so  as  to  slide  in  front  of  my  camera,  and 
take  both  sides  with  the  same  lens,  thus  consuming  double  the  time, 
but  getting  an  unexceptionable  result. 

Owing  to  the  liability  to  accident  of  glass  views  I  tried  mica  as  a 
substitute  for  glass,  and  found  it  to  answer  very  well ;  but  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  procure  mica  in  large  plates  of  the  requisite  clearness.  For 
small  transparencies,  which  can  bo  sent  by  mail,  and  be  applied  to 
many  purposes,  I  have  found  nothing  equal  to  mica.  In  order  to 
protect  the  collodion  film  after  the  picture  is  finished,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  cement  upon  it  another  piece  of  mica  by  means  of 
Canada  balsam ;  and  the  picture  can  be  trimmed  to  any  desirable  size 
or  shape  by  means  of  a  pair  of  scissors.  Transparent  positives,  with 
the  rich  tone  that  tannin  with  old  collodion  gives,  and  all  the  exqui¬ 
site  details  of  a  negative  by  the  wet  process,  render  the  best  of  paper 
positives  insipid  by  the  comparison,  and  tempt  the  amateur  to  dis¬ 
card  printing  on  paper  altogether.  Charles  F.  Himes,  Prof. 
Giessen ,  March  6th,  1804. 

- — - 

PREPARATIONS  FOR  OUR  COMING  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CAMPAIGN.* 

I  have  been  requested  by  the  Council  of  our  newly-formed  Society,  at 
this  the  commencement  of  our  working  season,  to  bring  before  the 
members — more  especially  the  beginners — a  few  practical  suggestions  as 
to  the  best  means  of  urging  forward  our  campaign. 

*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.  March 

29th,  1864. 


The  word  “campaign”  is  suggestiveof  military  tactics  and  forced  marches 
over  the  territory  of  tho  enemy.  Our  campaign,  however,  is  a  peaceful 
one ;  our  only  enemies  are  those  difficulties  which  remain  unconquered ; 
and  our  only  similitude  to  the  movements  of  the  commander-in-chief  and 
his  troops  lies  in  the  necessity  for  the  same  regularity  and  precision  which 
all  our  operations  demand. 

A  theme  so  general  in  its  nature  can  scarcely  have  full  justice  done  to  it 
in  the  limited  time  at  our  disposal.  I  must  therefore  he  under  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  skimming  hut  lightly  over  many  subjects  that  might  with  pro¬ 
priety  he  descanted  on  more  fully.  I  trust,  however,  in  these  cases  I 
shall  only  he  suggesting  ideas  which  will  he  subsequently  enlarged  upon 
in  the  many  papers  by  our  members  which  will  he  brought  under  our 
notice  during  this  and  coming  sessions. 

Most  scientific  societies,  and  especially  those  devoted  to  photography, 
number  among  their  members  at  least  two  distinct  classes,  both  of  them 
equally  useful  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  objects  contemplated,  and  are 
each  fully  absorbed  in  their  separate  departments ;  and  although  fre¬ 
quently  their  results  are  widely  dissimilar,  the  gratification  derived 
personally  by  the  one  is  not  inferior  to  that  derived  by  the  other. 

We  have  first  the  experimentalist,  who  is  always  to  he  found  engaged 
in  the  examination  of  the  merits  of  processes  and  materials.  He  is  ever 
dissatisfied  with  the  working  of  his  apparatus  and  chemicals,  constantly 
changing  the  one  and  very  frequently  spoiling  the  other.  He,  however, 
comforts  himself  with  the  assurance  that  it  is  all  in  the  cause  of  science  ; 
and  the  same  good  humour  pervades  him  whether  it  he  in  the  handing 
over  his  hard  cash  to  the  optician  and  cabinet  maker,  or  in  the  mixing  of 
fresh  ingredients  to  replace  those  he  has  destroyed  by  his  experiments. 

One  great  feature  in  the  character  I  am  now  describing  is  the  very 
small  number  of  perfect  specimens  that  he  is  able  to  show  to  his  friends. 
On  presenting  you  with  one  of  his  results,  he  will  most  likely  remark — 
“  This  would  have  been  a  perfect  gem,  only  I  was  trying  the  effect  of 
a  large  quantity  of  restraining  acid  in  the  developer,  consequently  it  has 
the  appearance  of  being  a  trifle  under-exposed.”  Or,  on  handing  you 
what  would  have  been  a  fine  transparency  but  for  a  large  patch  which 
looks  sadly  too  transparent,  he  exclaims — “  Now,  this  would  have  been 
the  finest  result  I  ever  produced  hut  for  this  ugly  mark,  which  was 
simply  caused  by  my  experimenting  on  the  addition  of  ether  to  the  wax¬ 
ing  solution,  so  that  where  it  fell  upon  the  film  the  picture  became 
partially  dissolved !” 

The  other  class  to  whom  I  would  allude  are  those  who  are  numbered 
among  the  earnest  workers — who  stick  manfully  to  a  process  or  antiquated 
piece  of  apparatus,  and  therewith  produce  fine  results,  although  the 
operator  himself  may  possibly  have  very  few  pretensions  to  science.  He 
endeavours  to  keep  his  experimental  friend  constantly  at  work,  supplying 
food  for  his  researches,  hut  he  takes  especial  care  to  profit  duly  by  the 
result. 

It  is  to  this  latter  class  that  I  now  address  a  few  words  of  encourage¬ 
ment  and  advice.  I  shall  therefore  be  careful  to  discard  everything 
purely  theoretical,  and  confine  myself  entirely  to  that  which  is  good  and 
practical,  based  upon  experience.  I  may  err,  after  all,  in  some  of  my 
conclusions,  and  this  I  shall  he  most  happy  to  admit  upon  proof  to  the 
contrary. 

The  history  of  photography  during  the  last  ten  years* presents  us  with 
the  fullest  stimulus  and  every  encouragement  to  persevere  in  our  re¬ 
searches,  and  to  renew  our  attempts  to  cany  out  our  beautiful  art  to  that 
goal  of  perfection  from  which  to  our  seeming  we  are  not  very  far  removed. 
I  do  not  think,  however,  that  we  are  sufficiently  expectant.  Photography 
has  a  mission  to  fulfil  which  our  nearsightedness  is  inadequate  to  fathom. 
The  discoveries  of  science  have  hitherto  been  in  a  constant  state  of  pro¬ 
gression,  and  no  one  would  he  absurd  enough  to  admit  that  the  millenium 
had  arrived  in  any  one  of  its  branches  ;  and  why  should  photography  he 
isolated  in  this  respect  r  She,  moreover,  has  entered  upon  a  nobler  walk, 
in  which  science  has  become  indissolubly  linked  with  art,  opening  up 
fields  of  study  and  inquiry  to  the  most  advanced  of  its  votaries  from 
which  the  very  humblest  of  its  followers  are  not  excluded. 

To  those  who  are  hut  commencing  their  first  earnest  attempts  at  photo¬ 
graphy  (and  our  Association  numbers  many  such  members)  it  may  not 
he  out  of  place  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  choice  of  apparatus. 
Let  me  prefix  these  remarks  with  the  most  emphatic  assertion  that  per¬ 
fection  in  this  art,  although  it  may  he  greatly  aided  by,  is  not  to  he  attri¬ 
buted  to,  the  elegance  or  perfection  of  our  instruments,  hut  to  the  amount 
of  intelligent  patience  we  bring  to  bear  upon  our  manipulation  therewith. 
I  think  it  may  ho  assumed  that  we  shall  generally  turn  our  attention  to 
dry  plates  for  field  photography.  Having  thus  discarded  the  necessary 
paraphernalia  for  moist  plates — such  as  baths,  chemicals,  and,  most  un- 
wieldyffif  all,  the  elephantine  dark  tent  or  developing  box — it  becomes  a 
question  how  much  further  we  can  disencumber  ourselves  of  dead  weight, 
so  as  to  lighten  our  bodily  toil,  and  by  this  means  increase  our  mental 
gratification.  In  pursuance  of  this  object  it  behoves  us  not  to  carry  any 
principle,  however  good  in  moderation,  to  a  dangerous  excess.  IVe  re¬ 
quire  a  certain  amount  of  weight  and  solidity  to  withstand  the  average 
motion  of  our  capricious  atmosphere.  These  remarks  particularly  apply 
to  the  tripod,  which,  when  much  reduced  in  its  dimensions,  becomes  a 
fertile  source  of  tremor  in  the  camera  itself.  Again :  much  has  been 
said  to  the  disparagement  of  bellows  cameras,  but,  I  think,  without 
just  cause.  I  find  it  quite  as  easy  to  preserve  this  form  of  instrument 
free  from  the  enemy,  dust,  as  those  which  are  more  solid  in  construction, 
and  the  slight  vibration  of  the  bellows  does  not  communicate  any  motion 
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to  the  principal  working-  parts,  while  the  convenience  in  packing  is  no 
inconsiderable  feature  in  its  favour. 

Again :  changing  boxes  and  separate  or  doublo  backs  have  their  various 
supporters.  If  the  former  are  used  it  is  an  imperative  rule  that  each 
glass  should  be  passed  through  the  apparatus  before  it  is  coated,  and 
every  one  that  does  not  run  smoothly  should  be  carefully  rejected.  After 
every  precaution  is  taken,  it  is  frequently  found  that  a  plate  will  be 
obstinate,  and,  having  emerged  half-way  out  of  the  box  into  the  dark 
back,  will  persistently  stick  in  that  position.  To  have  a  remedy  at  hand 
against  this  dilemma  it  is  advisable  to  have  the  focussing  cloth  con¬ 
structed  in  the  form  of  a  bag  of  three  thicknesses  of  black  calico,  having 
a  small  window  of  yellow  tammy  inserted.  By  this  means  we  are  pre¬ 
vented  from  losing  both  the  plate  and  our  temper. 

The  subject  of  lenses  would  absorb  all  the  time  at  our  command. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  single  meniscus  or  view  lens,  as 
manufactured  by  our  best  opticians,  is  the  most  practical  form  of  instru¬ 
ment  for  general  landscape  purposes,  and  gives  bolder  results  than  can 
be  produced  by  any  of  the  double  or  treble  combinations. 

With  regard  to  the  choice  of  a  process,  my  advice  is  to  those  who  have 
had  experience  in  photography  to  adhere  to  that  method  by  which  they 
haye  obtained  the  most  promising  results,  and  to  endeavour  to  improve  upon 
their  former  method  of  working  with  a  view  not  only  to  produce  faultless 
negatives  but  to  decrease  the  time  of  exposure.  To  effect  this  last  object 
the  recent  experience  of  photographers  seems  to  point  not  so  much  in  the 
direction  of  improvement  in  the  preparation  of  the  plates  or  quality  of 
the  preservative  as  in  some  energetic  modification  of  the  developer. 
Much  has  been  said  in  favour  of  the  tannin  process,  which,  no  doubt,  is 
one  of  the  best ;  but  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  this  or  any  other  body  of 
photographers  become  a  tannin  society.  One  of  our  most  interesting- 
features  should  be  variety  in  our  method  of  working,  as  no  one  process 
is  the  best  for  every  purpose,  and  excellent  results  are  to  be  obtained  by 
all.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  why  the  tannin  process  has  obtained  such 
favour  is  because  it  is  best  understood.  This  is  to  be  accounted  for  on 
the  grounds  of  the  persevering  tact  brought  to  bear  upon  it  by  its 
originator,  to  the  methodical  manner  in  which  the  plates  are  prepared, 
and  to  the  stress  laid  upon  certain  points  in  the  manipulation— one  of  the 
most  important  of  which,  and  so  contrary  to  previous  notions,  is  the 
necessity  of  removing  every  trace  of  free  nitrate  of  silver  from  the 
film  previous  to  the  application  of  the  preservative  ;  another  great  point 
being  the  part  which  bromide  of  silver  exercises  as  an  accelerator  of  dried 
collodion.  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  shortly  hear  something  of  further 
importance  under  this  head  from  Major  Russell,  who  has  earned  the 
warmest  thanks  of  all  amateur  photographers. 

The  points  to  which  I  have  alluded  in  the  foregoing,  and  many  more  I 
could  mention  that  are  generally  associated  with  the  tannin  process,  are 
applicable  to  every  ramification  of  dry-plate  photography,  and  if  re¬ 
cognised  previously  would  have  led  to  important  results  and  an  earlier 
appreciation  of  this  method  of  working  instead  of  tents  and  other  luggage 
for  field  purposes. 

One  point  in  the  preparation  of  dry  plates  which  may  appear  but  a 
simple  matter — but  is  not  so  simple  as  at  first  sight  it  may  appear — is 
the  importance  of  keeping  the  fingers  from  absolute  contact  with  the 
plates  as  far  as  •practicable  throughout  every  stage  of  preparation  and 
development.  The  old  adage  may  possibly  be  brought  forward,  slightly 
modified,  that  fingers  were  made  before  holders ;  but  allow  me  to  combat 
this  with  the  most  emphatic  assertion  that  the  less  that  bare  fingers  have 
to  do  with  all  photographic  operations  the  more  conducive  it  is  to 
comfort  and  success.  I  lay  particular  emphasis  on  this  point,  because  I 
know  there  are  not  a  few  who  pertinaciously  adhere  to  the  old  method, 
notwithstanding  the  many  forms  of  convenient  plate-holders  in  the 
market,  let  alone  the  ease  with  which  any  ingenious  operator  can 
construct  them  for  himself.  The  great  wonder  to  me  is  how  these 
gentlemen  can  produce  perfect  plates  at  all  without  such  valuable 
assistance.  My  advice  is  to  employ  a  separate  holder  permanently  for 
each  purpose,  viz.,  coating  with  collodion,  applying  the  preservative, 
and  for  developing.  All  fixing  is  best  performed — in  the  same  manner 
as  the  sensitising — by  immersing  the  plate  in  a  vertical  bath  contain¬ 
ing  the  solution. 

Another  important  piece  of  advice  is,  whatever  may  be  the  state  of 
the  chemicals,  never  to  depend  upon  the  adhesive  quality  of  the 
collodion,  but  always  to  use  a  substratum.  For  this  purpose  nothing 
is  better  than  India-rubber,  on  account  of  the  ease  with  which  it  is 
applied  and  the  utter  absence  of  organic  reaction  on  the  other  chemicals 
employed.  Why  I  enforce  this  measure  so  arbitrarily  is  our  inability 
to  depend  upon  the  state  of  the  collodion,  which  is  constantly  undergoing 
a  mechanical  as  well  as  a  chemical  change.  That  which  may  adhere 
perfectly  at  one  stage  may  in  a  month’s  time  become  quite  altered  in 
its  character,  and  gracefully  slide  off  its  support  into  the  washing 
trough.  While  on  the  subject  of  collodion  I  may  add  that  I  scarcely  think 
sufficient  stress  is  laid  upon  the  quality  of  the  pyroxylino,  which  imparts 
a  share  of  sensitiveness  to  the  collodion,  as  well  as  the  purity  of  the 
solvents  and  the  nature  of  the  sensitising  salts.  I  recommend  the 
careful  study  of  Major  Russell’s  remarks  under  this  head  in  his  second 
edition  of  the  Tannin  Process. 

Another  important  feature  in  the  preparation  of  dry  plates  is  the 
process  of  drying  itself.  In  my  opinion  more  plates  prove  defective 
from  the  imperfect  carrying  out  of  this  stage  than  any  other,  except  it 


be  the  development.  I  strongly  recommend  that  artificial  heat  be 
employed;  and  I  find  nothing  more  useful  for  this  purpose  than  a  simple 
apparatus  I  described  in  last  year’s  volume  of  The  British  Jovunaj,  ov 
Photography,  page  342. 

That  part  of  the  manipulation  which  is  pre-eminently’  the  most 
important  of  all  is  the  one  I  shall  glance  at  finally,  namely,  tho 
development. 

Photographers  are  under  a  misapprehension  altogether  about  the 
uncertainty  of  dry  plates  on  account  of  the  exposure,  if  they  consider 
how  this  may  be  modified  in  the  development.  They  possess  in  thifi 
respect  great  superiority  over  the  wet  process,  the  results  of  which 
are  entirely  dependent  upon  the  exposure. 

The  great  secret  of  dry-plate  photography  is  comprised  in  the  following 
advice,  namely,  to  invariably  expose  two  plates  for  each  subject,  giving 
both  the  same  relative  time.  This  is  contrary  to  the  general  rule,  which 
teaches  us,  when  more  than  one  exposure  is  given  for  the  same  subject,  to 
give  dissimilar  exposures.  The  superiority  of  my  plan,  I  hope,  will  bo 
appreciated  by  the  following  explanation : — If  the  exposure  lias  been 
properly  timed  for  our  usual  development,  all  well  and  good ;  we  havo 
attained  our  object.  But,  on  examining  the  negative  in  a  good  light, 
when  fixed,  it  is  not,  on  our  first  essay,  a  very  frequent  occurrence  to  find 
that  we  have  arrived  at  such  a  state  of  perfection  in  every  point  as  not  to 
allow  of  some  slight  modification  by  which  our  negative  could  be  improved. 
In  the  second  plate  wo  are  presented  with  the  means  of  carrying  out  our 
wishes,  by  altering-  our  developer  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case. 
But  it  most  frequently  happens  that,  however  skilled  the  operator  may  be, 
he  is  apt  to  err  in  his  judgment  respecting  the  quality  of  the  light  or  the 
peculiarities  of  his  subject.  In  such  a  case  the  first  plate  will  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  otherwise  come  very  far  short  of  his  expectations.  By  a 
careful  study  of  the  nature  of  his  developers  he  at  once  knows  how  to 
treat  the  second  plate,  as  it  would  be  almost  a  bare  impossibility  to  err  so 
far  in  his  judgment  of  the  exposure  as  would  not  come  within  the  boun¬ 
dary  of  modification  in  the  development.  I  recollect  last  summer  making 
an  experiment  in  this  direction.  I  prepared  six  plates  with  bromised  col¬ 
lodion  :  they  were  exposed  in  a  good  but  constant  light  at  the  same 
subject  (which  was  one  embracing  a  considerable  amount  of  foliage),  res¬ 
pectively,  one,  three,  five,  seven,  nine,  and  eleven  seconds.  The  plate 
exposed  three  seconds  was  fully  exposed.  I  then  took  the  one  exposed 
eleven  seconds,  altered  the  method  of  development,  and  the  result,  with 
tho  exception  of  a  slight  variation  in  the  colour,  was  near!}-  identical  with 
the  first  plate.  The  intervening  plates  were  afterwards  developed  with 
the  same  result. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  urge  the  importance  of  a  certain  subject 
which  photographers,  as  a  body,  are  very  apt  to  overlook.  In  so  doing, 
I  would  remind  you  that  the  very  honour  of  landscape  photography  in 
Liverpool  rests  very  much  in  the  hands  of  those  I  am  now  addressing.  It  is 
all  in  good  place  to  make  our  experiments  in  exposure,  &c.,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  our  homes,  and  afterwards  consign  them  to  the  washing- 
trough  ;  but  let  us  bear  in  mind,  when  out  with  the  camera,  to  produce 
negatives  which  are  to  find  a  permanent  place  in  our  plate-boxes,  and 
whether  during  our  solitary  rambles  or  when  on  our  society's  excursions 
that  we  are  expected  to  perform  something  greater  than  experiments. 
Our  great  object  should  be,  not  to  expose  plates  by  the  dozen,  but  to 
produce  pictures  calculated  to  afford  us  and  our  friends  lasting  satisfac¬ 
tion.  I  trust  that  art-photography  will  lose  nothing  in  our  hands,  but 
that  we  shall  endeavour,  by  the  careful  study  of  that  which  is  good  and 
artistic  in  others,  to  cultivate  that  knowledge  in  ourselves  which  shall 
speak  not  only  truthfully  but  feelingly  in  the  productions  of  the  Liverpool 
Amateur  Photographic  Association.  John  Glover. 


Non -Actinic  Cloth. — Mr.  J.  Solomon,  of  22,  Red  Lion  Square, 
London,  has  recently  introduced  a  very  convenient  fabric  wherewith  to 
cover  the  windows  of  photographic  laboratories  or  make  windows  in  pho¬ 
tographic  tents.  It  is  a  kind  of  oiled  muslin,  of  a  deep  orange  colour, 
and  very  transparent ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  found  highly  useful. 
We  tested  it  pretty  severely  in  the  manner  and  with  results  described 
in  the  following: — A  sheet  of  Towgood’s  paper,  floated  until  it  remained 
perfectly  flat  upon  a  solution  of  ten  grains  of  chloride  of  ammonium  to  the 
ounce  of  water.  When  dry  it  -was  sensitised  by  covering  it  with  twenty 
minims  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  eighty  grains  to  the  ounce  of 
water,  applied  with  a  glass  rod,  the  whole  twenty  minims  of  solution 
being  taken  up  by  the  paper.  When  dry  the  sheet  was  cut  into  four- 
pieces  :  one  piece  was  left  uncovered,  the  other  three  were  covered 
respectively  with  one,  two,  and  three  thicknesses  of  the  oiled  muslin. 
The  whole  were  exposed  (at  mid-day)  to  full  sunshine  (a  clear  sky,  with 
occasionally  a  few  light  clouds).  In  five  minutes  the  unprotected  paper 
was  of  a  full  slate  colour,  in  ten  minutes  a  deep  chocolate,  in  fifteen 
minutes  thoroughly  bronzed  and  darkened  through  to  the  back  of  the 
paper.  At  this  time  neither  of  the  covered  pieces  were  affected.  After 
an  hour  and  a-half  of  exposure,  that  under  one  thickness  of  cloth  was  of 
a  light  lilac  tint,  under  two  thicknesses  slightly  discoloured,  under  three 
still  white ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  expiration  of  three  hours’  ex¬ 
posure  to  direct  sunshine  that  that  under  three  thicknesses  of  cloth  be¬ 
came  decidedly  discoloured  of  a  light  lilac  tint.  One  thing  which  we 
noticed  is  worth  recording  :  the  double  and  treble  thickness  of  the  cloth 
protected  the  paper  more  effectually  when  pressed  in  close  contact  with 
one  another. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

The  Photographic  Society  of  London  will  open  their  Tenth  Exhibition  of 
Photographs  about  the  middle  of  May  next,  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Society 
of  Female  Artists,  48,  Pall  Mall.  The  Exhibition  will  remain  open  until 
the  second  week  in  August. 

I.  The  Exhibition  will  be  restricted  to  members  of  the  Society,  with 
the  following  exceptions : — 

1.  Those  wishing  to  exhibit  may  do  so  on  becoming  Honorary  Mem¬ 
bers  for  the  term  of  the  Exhibition  being  open,  on  the  payment  of  a 
fee  of  one  guinea. 

2.  Foreigners  may  exhibit,  free  from  any  other  restriction  than  that 
their  contributions  shall  be  approved  of  by  the  Committee  of  Selection. 

II.  Every  description  of  picture  will  be  received  which  is  the  result  of 
the  photographic  art  alone ;  but  pictures  from  painted  or  touched  nega¬ 
tives,  and  also  touched  and  painted  positives,  will  not  be  exhibited.  A 
duplicate  picture  (unmounted),  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  of  Selection, 
must  accompany  each  proof  sent  for  exhibition. 

III.  It  is  necessary  that  the  margins  of  all  framed  photographs  should 
be  kept  in  moderate  space,  viz.,  not  exceeding  three  inches  for  the  largest, 
and  two  inches  for  the  smaller,  exclusive  of  frames.  Exhibitors,  however, 
are  recommended  to  place  small  photographs  grouped  together  in  one 
frame. 

IV.  Pictures  which  have  already  been  publicly  exhibited  in  London 
will  not  be  received. 

Y.  Nothing  must  be  written  on  any  photographic  mount  or  frame,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  name  of  the  photographer,  which  may  be  done  in  pencil. 

YI.  Prize  Medals  will  be  awarded  for — 

1.  The  best  portrait  or  portraits. 

2.  The  best  landscape  or  landscapes. 

3.  The  best  group  or  groups,  or  composition  or  compositions,  each  from 
a  single  negative. 

4.  The  best  architectural  subject  or  subjects. 

5.  The  best  printed  impression  from  a  photograph  transferred  to  metal, 
stone,  or  other  material,  and  absohitely  untouched. 

VII.  Exhibitors  desirous  of  selling  their  pictures  will  be  permitted  to 
make  arrangements  for  that  purpose  with  the  attendant  in  charge  of  the 
Exhibition. 

VIII.  Members  will  have  the  privilege  of  free  admission,  and  of  the 
personal  introduction  of  a  friend ;  honorary  members  and  foreign  exhibi¬ 
tors  for  themselves  only. 

IX.  All  works  intended  for  exhibition  must  be  delivered  at  the  Gallery, 
free  of  all  charge,  on  Tuesday  and  'Wednesday,  the  10th  and  11th  of 
May.  Each  picture  must  be  numbered,  with  name  and  address,  together 
with  price,  if  intended  for  sale. 

X.  The  selection  of  pictures,  hanging,  award  of  Prize  Medals,  and  all 
matters  connected  with  the  Exhibition  will  be  conducted  by  the  following 
Committee,  who  have  "been  appointed  to  act  for  such  purposes  : — James 
Glaisher,  Esq.,  V.P. ;  Lieut.-Col.  Stuart  Wortley,  V.P.  ;  Joseph  Den¬ 
ham,  F.S.A.  ;  C.  Thurston  Thompson;  and  Dr.  Diamond. 

By  order  of  the  Council, 

Hugh  W.  Diamond,  Secretary. 

Cmitcntporarjr  ||)riss. 

INCREASE  OF  SENSIBILITY  BY  PREPARING  THE  NITRATE 
OF  SILVER  BATH  WITH  HEAT. 

[La  Lumiere.] 

Few"  things  arc  of  greater  importance  in  the  practice  of  photography  than 
sensibility,  especially  in  reference  to  portraits  or  instantaneous  views  for 
the  stereoscope.  This  sensibility,  so  much  sought  after,  depends  on  a 
very  recondite  molecular  condition,  which  has  not  hitherto  bec-n  satis¬ 
factorily  explained.  The  preparation  of  the  collodion  has  an  important 
influence  on  it ;  but  the  state  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath  is  the  principal 
point,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  modified  has  always  induced 
photographers  to  “fall  foul”  of  it  whenever  the  operations  have  not  pro¬ 
ceeded  exactly  to  their  tastes.  It  is  usually  neutralised  with  chalk,  and 
then  filtered.  It  is  scarcely  filtered  before  crystals  of  acetate  of  silver 
begin  to  be  formed,  thus  producing  pinholes  in  the  negative,  and  necessi¬ 
tating  the  re-addition  of  acetic  acid,  which  partially  destroys  the  previous 
effect  of  the  chalk. 

The  conditions  best  calculated  for  the  efficient  action  of  a  bath  are 
probably  very  complex.  They  exist  generally  some  little  time  after  its 
preparation ;  and  usually  the  batha  which  work  best  have  an  aromatic 
odour,  indicative  of  the  presence  of  certain  compound  ethers. 

The  nitrate  of  silver  in  a  good  working  bath  is  always  saturated  with 
iodide  of  silver.  It  is  considered,  and  not  without  reason,  that  the 
sensibility  of  the  collodion  resides  in  these  two  bodies,  and  that  even  after 
long  washing  there  always  remains  a  certain  quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver 
rendered  insoluble  by  its  union  with  iodide  of  silver,  and  that  it  is  on  this 
compound  that  the  light  commences  its  action. 

M.  Poitcvin  has  ascertained  that  tannin  combined  with  insensitive 
iodide  of  silver  renders  it  sensitive  in  the  same  manner  as  nitrate  of  silver. 
This  is  a  real  discovery  of  great  importance ;  and  the  tannin  boiled  with 
insensitive  iodide  of  silver,  which  I  prepared  by  exposing  silver  leaf  to  the 
vapour  of  iodine,  not  only  became  sensitive  itself,  but  the  filtered  tannin 


appropriated  a  portion  of  this  iodide,  forming  a  very  sensitive  liquor. 
While  waiting  to  see  what  experience  may  teach  us  in  tin's  connection, 
another  idea  suggested  itself  which  I  think  will  prove  eminently  practical. 

I  have  invariably  observed  that  the  nitrate  of  silver  which  I  made 
myself  possessed  an  unusual  amount  of  sensibility  as  compared  with  that 
which  I  purchased  at  the  manufacturers  of  chemicals,  which  induced  me 
to  think  the  silver  they  employed  was  alloyed ;  although  I  willincly 
admit  that  the  nitrate  of  silver,  both  fused  and  crystallised,  which  is 
obtained  from  good  houses  is  free  from  adulteration.  I  was  obliged, 
therefore,  to  seek  elsewhere  for  the  mysterious  cause  of  this  increase  of 
sensitiveness,  and  I  believe  I  have  at  last  found  it. 

Every  time  I  made  nitrate  of  silver  myself,  which  I  brought  necessarily 
to  the  fusing  point,  I  made  a  point  of  iodising  it  by  the  addition  of  a 
small  quantity  of  iodide  dissolved  in  alcohol,  taking  care  that  there  was 
alway  an  excess  of  precipitated  iodide;  and,  in  order  to  be  quite  sure  of 
the  saturation  of  the  nitrate  with  iodide,  I  boiled  the  bath  in  the 
concentrated  state  before  dilution  to  the  required  strength,  and  this 
operation,  which  I  performed  in  open  daylight,  always  showed  me  the 
suspended  iodide  of  silver  becoming  browner  and  browner,  and  seeming 
to  pass  into  the  metallic  state. 

What  takes  place  then  ?  I  cannot  say ;  but  I  think  it  extrem-  ly  pro¬ 
bable  that  nitrate  of  silver  boiled  with  a  certain  quantity  of  iodide  in 
excess  acquires  a  peculiar  property  which  dcvelopes  itself  in  increased 
sensibility. 

In  every  case,  on  submitting  for  a  few  moments  concentrated  nitrate  of 
silver  with  excess  of  iodide  to  ebullition,  nothing  but  good  can  result ; 
and  I  would  recommend  careful  photographers  always  to  adopt  this 
method  of  preparing  their  baths.  For  my  own  part  I  shall  make  some 
comparative  experiments  in  order  to  be  satisfied  as  to  the  degree  of  sensi¬ 
bility,  and  this  will  be  very  simple. 

I  shall  prepare  a  bath  in  the  cold,  of  the  usual  strength,  with  excess  of 
diffused  iodide ;  and,  having  well  shaken  it,  I  shall  separate  it  into  two 
portions — one  to  be  used  without  boiling,  and  the  other,  which  I  shall 
boil  for  a  long  time  with  its  diffused  iodide,  marking  well  the  successive 
shades  which  it  takes  both  in  the  dark  and  in  full  daylight ;  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  operation  will  make  a  visible  change  in  the  nature  of  the 
iodide  as  well  in  the  dark  as  in  the  light,  and  will  indicate  a  certain 
modification  of  the  nitrate  bath.  M.  Me. -A.  Gavdix. 

RAPID  DRY  PROCESS. 

[Revue  PnoTOGRAriiiauE.] 

The  recent  publication  of  my  dry  collodion  process  has  elicited  several 
inquiries  for  further  instruction,  which  have  been  addressed  to  me. 

As  I  have  thought  these  instructions  might  prove  interesting  to  photo¬ 
graphers,  I  place  them  at  your  disposal  for  publication  if  you  consult  r 
them  suitable. 

I  have  been  asked  especially  what  part  the  iodide  of  arsenic  plays  in 
my  process,  and  I  have  replied  that  this  product  has,  according  to  my  ex¬ 
perience,  two  effects 

The  first  purely  chemical,  and  which  may  be  indicated  by  this  formula : 
4  Iv  0  -f-  As  Is  =  3  Jv  I  -f-  Iv  0  As  03,  resulting  in  the  destruction  of  the 
caustic  potash  which  is  in  the  collodion  by  the  production  of  iodide  of 
potassium  and  arsenite  of  potash. 

Its  other  effect  consists  in  again  modifying,  but  in  a  different  manner, 
the  collodion  previously  acted  on  by  the  caustic  potash,  in  consequence 
of  the  property  possessed  by  this  iodide,  even  in  small  quantity,  to  make 
ordinary  collodion  gelatinise. 

I  reckon  on  your  courtesy  to  notice  in  the  next  number  of  your  '  urnal 
an  error  which  has  occurred  in  the  publication  of  my  process,  as  I  have 
already  had  the  honour  of  explaining.  It  is  not  five  grammes  fifty  <  enti- 
grammes  of  bromide  of  cadmium,  but  rather  five  decigram::,  s  which 
should  be  employed  for  100  grammes  of  collodion. 

P.S. — M.  Lefrancq,  an  amateur  photographic  friend  of  mine,  assures 
me  that  arsenite  of  potash  has  been  mentioned  before  as  imparting 
increased  rapidity.  The  presence  of  this  body  doubtless  contributes  to 
the  rapidity  of  my  dry  collodion.  Paul  P.ard. 


#ttr  Class  for  |)eg  inner  s. 

LESSON  V. 

Furtubr  Remarks  on  the  Tannin  Process. 

Thb  tannin  process,  as  we  have  hinted,  has  obtained  a  considerable  share 
of  public  favour,  and  there  is  good  reason  for  it.  The  process  as  a  whole 
is  simple,  demanding  no  excessive  nicety  or  care  in  its  manipulations. 
It  is  convenient,  the  preservative  solution  keeping  well  and  always  being 
in  working  order,  not  to  speak  of  the  advantage  derived  from  the  fact  of 
tannin  being  procurable  everywhere,  at  even  the  humblest  apothecary’s 
shop.  It  is  cheap,  a  twelve-grain  solution — such  as  we  recommended*  in 
last  chapter — costing  about  Sd.  per  pint ;  and,  to  sum  up  its  advantages, 
pictures  taken  by  this  method  are  at  least  not  inferior  to  any  others.  The 
drawback  to  this  process  we  hinted  was  the  necessity'  for  a  preliminary 
coating  of  something,  by'  means  of  which  the  collodion  film  was  prevented 
from  leaving  the  plate.  The  substratum  suggested  was  a  very  weak  solu¬ 
tion  of  India-rubber  in  benzole.  An  experienced  friend  says  that  the 
beet  strength  for  this  solution  is  one  grain  of  the  India-rubber  to  the 
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ounce  of  solvent,  the  best  solvent  being  that  preparation  of  benzole 
known  in  commerce  as  shenvoodole.  As  this  solution  gets  exhausted  by 
use,  till  it  up  with  a  solution  half  this  strength.  By  this  means  all 
markings  are  avoided. 

Another  friend,  who  prepares  tannin  plates  in  very  large  quantities 
for  the  market,  gives  the  following  as  by  far  the  best  substratum  that  he 
has  tried 

Benzole . 1  ounce. 

India-rubber  .  1  grain. 

Dissolve  and  filter,  then  add 

Turpentine  .  2  ounces. 

A  weak  solution  of  gelatine,  as  well  as  an  extremely  diluted  solution 
of  albumen,  are  used  for  this  purpose  by  many  operators,  and  with 
excellent  results.  There  is,  however,  an  objection  taken  to  the  use  of 
these  latter  substances,  that  they  arc  apt  to  introduce  organic  matter  into 
the  bath. 

The  process,  as  we  have  so  far  detailed  it,  is  one  of  the  most  certain, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  rapid.  A  Ye  now  purpose  to  inform  our  readers  how 
extreme  rapidity  may  be  obtained — such  rapidity,  indeed,  as  will  enable 
an  operator  to  take,  with  a  tolerably  wide  aperture  in  the  lens,  pictures 
with  about  one  second’s  exposure. 

It  is  found  by  experience  that  a  collodion  which  contains  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  bromine  is  best  adapted  for  this  purpose ;  but,  as  mostly  all 
collodions  now  sold  contain  more  or  less  bromine,  it  is  presumed  that  few 
specimens  will  be  altogether  unfitted  for  it.  The  tannin  solution,  too, 
should  have  a  small  quantity  of  honey  dissolved  in  it.  The  following 
solution  has  been  successful  in  the  hands  of  many  operators  : — 

Tannin . .  15  grains. 

Honey  . .  15  ,, 

AYater  .  1  ounce. 

Tliis  must  be  filtered.  It  passes  through  the  filtering  paper  with  compara¬ 
tive  ease,  and  becomes  beautifully  transparent  The  plate  must  be  allowed 
to  remain  its  full  time  in  the  bath— that  is  to  say,  rather  keep  it  in  too 
long  than  too  short  a  time.  It  is  now  placed  in  a  dish  of  distilled  water  and 
washed  thorouglily,  after  which  it  is  coated  with  this  preservative,  and 
dried  as  usual.  The  development  is  thus  effected : — Moisten  the  surface 
with  distilled  or  pure  water ;  then  pour  over  it  a  weak  solution  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia  or  soda :  we  prefer  the  latter.  The  exact  strength  is  imma¬ 
terial,  but  five  to  ten  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water  might  be  suggested 
as  a  suitable  strength.  This,  after  having  been  allowed  to  remain  on  for 
ten  or  fifteen  seconds,  is  poured  off,  and  a  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid 
applied.  The  strength  of  this  solution  should  be  about  six  grains  of  the 
acid  to  the  ounce  of  water,  but  no  acetic  or  citric  acids  must  be  added  to  it. 
The  application  of  this  will  cause  the  picture  to  appear  with  considerable 
rapidity,  and  it  must  be  allowed  to  remain  on  until  all  the  details  are 
visible.  AYhcn  this  has  been  distinctly  obtained  the  surface  is  washed, 
and  the  picture  thus  rendered  visible  is  made  sufficiently  dense  by  being1 
treated  with  tho  ordinary  negative  developer,  to  which  has  been  added  a 
drop  or  two  of 'a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Any  amount  of  density 
may  be  obtained  by  this  latter  application.  It  will  be  observed  that  there 
arc  two  distinct  applications  of  pyrogallic  acid  solution :  the  first  develops 
the  latent  image,  the  second  gives  to  that  image  sufficient  intensity  to 
enable  it  to  be  printed  from  properly.  It  should  also  be  stated  that  the 
developer  should  be  slightly  warmed. 

In  developing  dry  plates  of  almost  every  kind  many  operators  now 
adopt  the  following  method,  and  it  is  one  which  from  experience  we 
cau  recommend : — 

Have  a  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  about  three  grains  to  the  ounce, 
which  apply  to  tho  surface  of  the  plate;  after  remaining  on  for  a  short 
time  pour  off  into  a  dish,  and  add  one  or  more  drops  of  the  following : — 

Nitrate  of  silver  .  10  grains. 

( ’itric  acid . 20  ,, 

AVater .  1  ounce. 

By  tliis  means  any  requisite  density  may  be  obtained.  It  is  advisable  to 
add  as  little  silver  as  possible  until  all  details  are  well  out,  and  after¬ 
wards  —should  the  density  not  be  such  as  may  be  deemed  sufficient — 
the’ dose  of  silver  may  be  increased  by  one  or  two  additional  drops. 

Nkw  YY’kt  Taxxix  Process. — Before  dismissing  the  tannin  process  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  allude  to  an  application  of  tannin  to  wet  plates  which 
has  been  published  since  our  last  chapter  was  written.  The  author  is  Mr. 
Sutton,  and,  from  two  or  tlu’ee  trials  which  we  have  made,  we  are  of 
opinion  it  is  a  process  worthy  of  attention.  The  plate,  having  been  col- 
lodionised  and  excited,  is  immersed  in  distilled  water  and  left  there  until 
required  for  use.  Just  before  placing  it  in  the  slide  rinse  it  slightly,  and 
pour  over  it  a  fifteen-grain  solution  of  tannin  ;  after  which  drain  and  in¬ 
sert  into  the  slide.  Expose  about  half  the  usual  time,  and  develope  thus : — 
Rave  the  following  two  solutions  ready,  viz.,  a  solution  of  bicarbonate  of 
soda  ten  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  and  a  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid 
consisting  of  ten  grains  of  the  acid  in  one  ounce  of  alcohol.  First  wash 
off  the  tannin,  and  then  pour  over  it  the  following  : — 


AVater .  1  ounce. 

•Soda  solution . 1  drachm. 

Pyrogallic  solution  . 20  minims. 


This  must  bn  mixed  just  when  ready'  to  he  used.  Allow  it  to  remain  on 
the  plate  until  the  deepest  details  become  visible.  The  time  this  will  take 


will  depend  upon  the  length  of  the  exposure  ;  the  shorter  tho  ozposui 
the  longer  the  time  required  for  the  action  of  this  developer.  When 
quite  satisfied  with  its  appearance,  tho  necessary*  density  may  be  imparted 
to  it  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  Bilver  to  the  citro-pyrogalli< 
solution  already  given,  or  of  citro-nitrate  of  silver  to  the  simple  pvro- 
gallie  solution. 

Our  trials  of  this  process  were  made  under  varying  circumstances,  and 
we  are  satisfied  that  considerable  latitude  may  be  allowed  in  the  exposure . 

_  J.  T.  Taylor. 

The  Author  of  these  lessons— -to  render  them  of  more  service  to  the  class  fur 
whom  they  are  intended — trill,  at  the  clost  of  each,  reply  to  such  corres¬ 
pondence  us  may  arise  out  of  them.  Letters  addressed  to  J.  T 
South  Bridge,  Edinburgh,  tv  ill  meet  with  prompt  attention,  and  be  replied 
to  in  this  column  as  fully  as  their  nature  warrants. 

Tycho. — You  have  reversed  the  front  lens  of  your  portrait  "ombination.  The  c(  i- 
vex  side  must  he  next  the  outer  end  of  the  tube.  All  the  difficulties  alluded  t  '  will 
vanish  when  this  correction  is  made.  The  other  lenses,  according  to  your  diagram 
are  placed  cpiite  correctly. 

Nigramanus. — It  is  advertised  and  sold  by  photographic  dealers  under  the  name 
of  “transfer-clotli.”  It  is  sometimes  called  “ japanned  tratlnr  doth." 

V.  Green. — 1.  By  the  “negative  developing  solution,”  in  tbecaseto  which  you 
allude,  the  pyrogallic,  and  not  the  iron  solution,  is  meant. — 2.  We  cannot  imagine 
how  you  have  failed  with  Shadbolt’s  liouev  process,  as  it  is  one  of  the  easiest  and  most 
certain  of  processes,  provided  ordinary  care  be  taken.  We  have  some  remarks  to  make 
on  the  honey  process,  which  will  appear  in  an  early  chapter.— 3.  The  developer  in  Air. 
Hughes's  work  to  which  you  allude  will  answer  very  well. 

M.  G. — The  lens  we  should  recommend  for  your  purpose  would  be  an  ordinary 
old-fashioned  landscape  lens  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  inches  focus.  We  have 
seen  photographs  of  machinery  produced  by  such  a  lens,  which  literally  left  nothing 
to  be  desired.  If  further  particulars  are  wanted,  send  an  addressed  envelope. 

J.  S. — Without  entering  more  minutely  upon  the  reasons  for  the  distinctive  mani¬ 
pulations  referred  to,  it  may  suffice  to  say  that  the  methods  recommended  are  found 
by  experience  to  be  the  best. 

Thos.  Elder. — The  Fotliergill  process  will  not  be  overlooked,  as  you  will  find  by 
perusing  our  next  chapter. 

James  C. — In  copying  an  engraving  use  the  smallest  diaphragm  of  your  set,  and 
focus  by  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass. 

W.  R.  B. — 1.  Try  the  effect  of  adding  to  a  small  portion  of  your  collodion  a  small 
quantity,  say  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  its  bulk  of  alcohol.  From  your  description 
of  the  action  of  that  particular  kind  of  collodion  we  think  this  will ’prevent  it  from 
slipping  off  during  development.  Bromo-iodised  collodion  is  preferable  to  simply, 
iodised. — 2.  Yes;  an  iron  developer  mil  keep  good  for  a  considerable  time— I.  The 
black  stain  may  be  prevented  by  cleaning  the  slide  properly.  Read  what  was  said 
upon  this  subject  in  our  first  chapter. — 4.  Send  a  specimen  and  we  shall  be  better  able 
to  judge  what  the  matter  is  than  from  your  description.  Before  doing  so,  try  a  still 
shorter  exposure. 


||lcetinqs  of  Societies. 

NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Association  took  place  at  Mydch  iton 
Hall,  on  AVednesday  evening,  the  23rd  instant, — George  Shadbolt,  Esq., 
Yice-President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed ;  after 
which  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Association: — 
Messrs.  AY.  Hobbs,  J.  G.  AATckham,  —  Maxwell,  J.  I<\  Martin,  E. 
Ivesterton,  and  C.  J.  Buck. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  following 

ANNUAL  RErORT. 

In-  presenting  the  seventh  annual  report  of  the  state  of  our  Association,  your 
Committee  deems  it  not  out  of  place  to  revert  to  the  formation  of  the  Society 
and  its  especial  objects. 

Bounded  in  the  spring  of  1857,  a  few  friends  (still  members)  met  in  this 
room  to  converse  on  “matters  photographic,”  and  to  consider  the  best  means 
of  assisting  each  other  in  the  practice  of  the  art  of  photography.  At  the  close 
of  the  first  year  it  was  found  that  the  subscription,  although  small,  was 
sufficient  for* all  needs  if  carefully  dealt  with,  and  the  Committee  determined 
to  proceed  in  the  course  already’ commenced.  The  second  year  doubled  the 
number  of  its  members,  and,  in  addition  to  the  Journal,  each  member  received  a 
photographic  print.  Progress  continued  through  its  third  and  fourth  years, 
the  Committee  being  enabled  to  fulfil  all  the  promises  of  its  earlier  managers, 
and  yet  ensure  a  small  surplus  balance. 

During  the  fifth  year  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  art-features  of  photo¬ 
graphy  may  have  received  a  beneficial  impetus  from  the  unwillingness  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  International  Exhibition  to  admit  photographs  among 
fine-art  productions,  and  thus  indirectly  good  may  have  resulted,  for  we  cannot 
avoid  noticing  the  greatly  improved  style  of  composition  which  has  since  per¬ 
vaded  photographic  works  of  all  kinds.  From  that  time  to  the  present  the 
Association  has  continued  to  prosper. 

During  the  past  year  the  following  subjects  have  been  introduced  to  the 
members : — 

On  the  New  Fixing  Agent —  Sulph ocyanide  of  Ammonium.  By  Mr.  G.  AY. 
Simpson. 

Portraiture  in  the  Open  Air.  By  Mr.  George  Shadbolt. 

An  Economic  Method  of  Building  a  Glass  House.  By  Air.  J.  Bockett. 

The  Weak  Nitrate  of  Silver  Bath  for  Positive  Printing.  By  Air.  Hislop — 
resulting  in  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  same  subject  by  Air.  Alfred  Harman. 

Air.  Hart’s  process  of  estimating  the  value  of  silver  residues  or  waste.  __ 

The  Tannin  Process,  with  various  suggestions  and  results.  By  Air.  AY  .  AY  . 
King. 

The  Renovation  of  Faded  or  Discoloured  Prints.  By  Air.  Godbold. 

On  some  evening's  there  have  been  no  papers,  and  much  as  your  Committee 
regrets  its  inability  to  obtain  one  for  every  evening,  in  these  instances  it  feels 
no  regret,  the  subjects  brought  forward  being  of  a  nature  that  could  not  form 
separate  papers,  though  of  sufficient  interest  to  engage  the  meeting  in  an  ani- 
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mated  discussion.  The  following  are  among  many  subjects  thus  treated:  — 
The  transference  of  the  albumen  film  from  paper  to  glass  or  other  media, 
whether  of  fiat  or  circular  form;  the  exhibition  of  apparatus  and  the 
productions  of  eminent  photographers,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
the  beautiful  pictures  of  Rej lander,  Wilson,  Annan,  Warner,  &c. ;  cartes 
de  visite  by  Ross  and  Thomson,  Southwell  Brothers,  &c. ;  composition 
printing  of  stereoscopic  views,  by  James  Law ;  enlargement  of  photo¬ 
graphs,  by  Harman,  Warner,  and  others,  and  of  microscopic  objects  by 
Dr.  Maddox,— also  the  enlargement  of  both  microscopic  objects  and  photo¬ 
graphs  by  means  of  the  oxyhydrogen  lantern,  by  Mr.  J.  How ;  and  the 
encouraging  productions  of  Mr.  Swan,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  in  carbon 
printing,  far  exceeding  anything  hitherto  produced.  On  all  these  subjects  dis¬ 
cussions  have  ensued  that  cannot  but  have  benefited  the  many  who  attend  our 
meetings,  and  the  Committee  feels  sincere  pleasure  in  testifying  to  the  kind 
feeling  pervading  all  our  reunions,  the  manifest  mutual  goodwill,  and  the 
extension  of  the  knowledge  of  our  art. 

The  financial  affairs  are  most  satisfactory,  a  further  sum  of  £10  having  been 
added  to  its  funds  this  year,  making  the  balance  in  hand  upwards  of  £30. 

In  conclusion,  the  Committee,  on  resigning-  office,  asks  for  the  kind  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  members  if  it  has  not  performed  all  that  was  expected  of  it,  and 
trusts  that  the  Association  may  continue  to  advance  as  it  has  done,  and  always 
prove  itself  true  to  the  main  object  for  which  it  was  established— “  The  Mutual 
Advantage  of  its  Members.” 

Tb.easuk.ek  in  Account  with  the  Nobtii  London  Photographic 
Dr.  Association.  Cr. 


Balance  last  year . £21  18  7 

11 7  Members  at  10s.  6d. . .  618  6 

One  arrear .  0  10  6 


Presentation  print  . £10  0  0 

Journals,  rent,  stationery,  \  ^  q  ^ 
album,  postage,  &c....j 

Balance .  32  16  8 
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March  23rd,  1864.  JOHN  BOCKETT,)  , 

A.  SANDERS,  fAtmtma. 

After  the  reading  of  the  report  and  financial  statement,  which  were 
received  and  adopted  by  the  meeting — 

Mr.  Sydney  Smyth  exhibited  some  half-dozen  enlargements  from 
quarter-plate  negatives  up  to  40  X  28  inches,  or  double  elephant  size, 
and  other  intermediate  sizes.  The  specimens  were  of  so  superior  a 
character,  and  elicited  so  many  expressions  of  unqualified  admiration 
from  the  members,  that  it  would  be  invidious  to  select  any  for  special 
description.  Mr.  Smyth  was  besieged  with  questions  as  to  how  they 
were  produced,  and  the  following  is  a  brief  resume  of  his  replies : — 

Mr.  Sydney  Smyth’s  Development  Printing  Process. 

The  paper  was  Holling worth’s  drawing  paper,  no  other  English  paper 
being  able  to  withstand  the  disentegrating  tendency  of  the  frequent  and 
long-continued  treatment  with  water  and  aqueous  solutions.  The  salting 
solution  contained  bromide  of  potassium  and  chloride  of  ammonium  in 
the  proportion  of  seven  and  a-half  grains  of  the  former  to  four  and 
a-half  grains  of  the  latter.  Mr.  Smyth  stated  that  he  was  studious  to 
avoid  the  introduction  of  iodides,  because  it  was  to  the  absence  of  these 
salts  that  he  attributed  his  success  in  getting  his  pictures  free  from  that 
peculiar  green  tint  which  usually  characterises  prints  developed  by  gallic 
acid.  The  paper  was  salted  by  immersion,  and  rendered  sensitive  by 
brushing  over  it  with  a  tuft  of  cotton  wool  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver; 
and  he  had  now  attained  to  such  a  degree  of  certainty  in  his  manipulation 
that  he  could  depend  on  every  picture.  The  lenses  employed  were  ordi¬ 
nary  quarter,  half,  and  whole-plate  portrait  combinations,  and  these  were 
used  in  relation  to  the  size  of  the  negative  and  the  extent  to  which  it  was 
to  be  enlarged.  He  (Mr.  Smyth)  had  last  week  taken  a  picture  seven  feet 
high,  in  which  case  he  had  used  a  whole-plate  portrait  combination.  The 
vignette  effects  were  produced  -with  great  facility  by  introducing  an 
ordinary  vignette  glass  between  the  lens  and  negative.  The  camera  was 
one  of  the  original  Woodward’s  solar  cameras.  Mr.  Smyth  directed  special 
attention  to  one  enlargement  taken  on  tinted  crayon  paper,  done  with 
the  object  of  saving  the  artist  trouble,  it  being  possible  to  finish  in  crayons 
a  picture  so  prepared  in  two  hours. 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  sure  the  members  would  all  heartily  join 
in  thanking  Mr.  Smyth  for  showing  his  pictures,  and  for  the  unreserved 
manner  in  which  he  had  communicated  his  method  of  working. 

These  remarks  were  cordially  responded  to,  and  the  members  then 
proceeded  to  elect  the  officers  far  the  ensuing  session. 

The  following  was  the  result  of  the  voting : — 

President. — Charles  Woodward,  F.R.S.,  J.P. 

Vice-Presidents. — George  Shadbolt ;  George  Dawson,  A.M. 

Committee. — Messrs.  Bockett,  Foxlee,  Goslett,  Hislop,  King,  Martin, 
Shave,  and  Simpson. 

Treasurer. — D.  W.  Hill. 

Honorary  Secretary. — C.  J.  Barnett. 

The  Chairman  desired  to  remind  the  members  that  they  had  an  excel¬ 
lent  album,  but  that  there  was  plenty  of  room  for  moro  prints  to  adorn  it. 

Mr.  Fox  kindly  volunteered  to  mount  any  pictures  which  might  be 
presented  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  George  Dawson  exhibited  the  results  of  his  experiments  on  The  Use 
of  Nitrate  of  Soda  in  the  Printing  Bath,  detailed  on  pages  94  and  95  in  our 
last  number.  These  were  examined  with  undisguised  interest  by 
the  members,  and  in  the  lower  and  weaker  stages  of  the  solution  the 
advantage  was  always  in  favour  of  the  solution  containing  silver  alone, 
and  as  they  beoame  stronger  the  results  were  nearer  equal. 


Mr.  Dawson  stated  that  the  greatest  possible  accuracy  had  been  ob¬ 
served  in  conducting  the  experiments.  As  far  as  his  experience  had 
gone,  the  introduction  of  nitrate  of  soda  was  decidedly  injurious ;  but, 
as  many  had  advocated  its  use,  he  should  like  to  know  the  opinions 
of  other  gentlemen  present,  accompanied,  if  possible,  by  a  precise  state¬ 
ment  of  exact  experiments,  in  order  that  he  might  have  the  satisfaction  of 
repeating  them. 

Mr.  Hill  had  noticed  that  in  the  published  accounts  of  experiments  an 
important  item  had  been  omitted,  namely,  the  proportion  of  chloride  in 
the  paper.  Proper  comparison  could  not  therefore  be  made ;  and  he  thought 
it  was  much  to  be  regretted  that  manufacturers  did  not  furnish  with  their 
paper  a  statement  of  the  nature  and  proportion  of  the  salting  chloride. 

The  Chairman  said  Mr.  Hughes  had  already  drawn  attention  to  these 
points ;  and,  as  to  the  statement  of  proportion  and  nature  of  salt,  he  (the 
Chairman)  thought  it  was  only  necessary  for  the  public  to  demand  it,  and 
they  would  soon  get  it.  It  would  perhaps  be  remembered  that  Messrs. 
Marion  and  Co.  had  issued  a  paper  some  time  since  with  the  information 
about  nature  and  proportion  of  the  salt  stamped  in  one  comer  of  the  sheet. 

Mr.  Dawson  said  that  a  statement  of  that  kind,  although  desirable  as  af¬ 
fording  a  means  of  approximating  to  tbe  truth  in  a  series  of  comparative 
experiments,  would  nevertheless  be  fallacious  on  account  of  the  evapora¬ 
tion  taking  place  from  a  large  surface  of  albumen,  and  the  consequent 
change  in  the  relative  proportions  of  the  ingredient  between  morning  and 
evening. 

The  Chairman  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Dawson,  which  was 
passed  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  Seeley  had  found  his  sensitising  bath  turn  green  during  use,  and 
would  be  glad  to  know  how  to  account  for  it. 

Mr.  Dawson  suggested  that  it  might  arise  from  the  accumulation  of 
nitrate  of  copper  from  successive  additions  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

Mr.  Smyth  exhibited  and  burned  about  a  foot  of  magnesium  wire. 
The  light  emitted  was  nearly  of  a  pure  white,  the  gas  flame  looking, 
when  compared  thereto,  much  like  a  November  fog  in  London  as  com¬ 
pared  with  a  bright,  clear,  sunshiny  day  on  the  Devonshire  hills. 

Mr.  Martin  observed  that  one  advantage  attaching  to  the  use  of  mag¬ 
nesium  wire  as  a  means  of  artificial  illumination  for  photographic  pur¬ 
poses  was  that  the  product  of  combustion  was  perfectly  innocuous,  which 
was  not  the  case  with  the  pyrotechnic  material  used  with  the  photogen. 

After  a  few  more  desultory  remarks  the  meeting  separated. 


LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
The  fourth  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  in  the  Free 
Public  Library,  William  Brown-street,  on  Thursday,  the  29th  ultimo. 
The  Rev.  T.  B.  Banner  occupied  the  chair. 

Messrs.  G.  B.  Henshall,  J.  H.  Johnson,  John  Sleddon,  and  George 
Blythe  were  duly  elected  members  of  the  Association.  The  following 
gentlemen  were  proposed  for  membership: — Messrs.  E.  P.  Houghton, 
John  Milligan,  and  Joseph  Guyton. 

The  Secretary  exhibited  a  number  of  composition  pictures,  by  Mr.  H.  P. 
Robinson,  which  had  been  kindly  sent  by  that  gentleman  to  illustrate  his 
(the  Secretary’s)  paper  lately  read  before  the  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire,  also  a  number  of  magnificent  proofs  from'  Mr.  Bedford’s 
finest  negatives,  which  had  been  also  lent  for  that  object,  as  well  as  for  the 
purpose  of  selecting  the  presentation  picture  to  be  distributed  among  the 
members. 

Two  of  Mr.  Swan’s  carbon  prints,  which  Mr.  Greenwood  had  received 
from  the  discoverer  of  the  new  process,  elicited  general  expressions  of 
wonder  and  admiration.  It  was  the  opinion  of  all  present  that  the  process 
yielded  results  equal  to  any  silver  prints. 

The  Secretary  laid  upon  the  table  the  first  number  of  the  Art  Student , 
received  from  the  Editor,  Mr.  A.  H.  Wall,  and  recommended  it  to  the 
members  as  well  worthy  the  notice  of  all  photographers  and  artists. 

The  Messrs.  Newton  sent  for  exhibition  a  seiies  of  views  in  Central 
America  by  Osbert  Salvin,  M.A. 

Mr.  Burgess  brought  a  number  of  baths  and  other  photographic  requi¬ 
sites  formed  of  ebonite,  dilating  upon  their  fitness  for  travelling  purposes, 
if  it  could  be  guaranteed  that  they  had  no  injurious  action  on  the  solutions. 

Mr.  Cotton  said  he  was  in  possession  of  facts  which  led  him  to  assert 
that  long  contact  of  nitrate  of  silver  with  ebonite  led  to  a  complete  de¬ 
composition  of  the  latter.  It  had  been  strongly  recommended  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  metallic  silver  to  form  a  holder  for  tlie  lunar  caustic  for  dental 
purposes.  In  every  case  he  had  found  it  to  fail,  becoming  quite  brittle 
and  useless. 

Mr.  Sayce  stated,  on  behalf  of  the  Experimental  Committee,  that  he 
had  tested  the  merits  of  the  carbonates  of  ammonia  and  soda  as  developers. 
He  found  the  former  the  more  energetic  of  the  two  ;  and,  although  con¬ 
trary  to  Major  Russell’s  experience,  he  found  the  soda  to  work  verv 
cleanly.  He  further  employed  the  carbonate  of  potash,  which  he  found, 
if  anything,  the  most  energetic  of  all,  but  still  quite  unsuitable,  as  it  in¬ 
variably  caused  the  film  to  split  up  into  fragments.  On  the  whole  the 
carbonate  of  ammonia  was  the  best  for  the  purpose. 

The  following  resolution  was  placed  upon  the  minutes  : — “  That  this 
meeting  desires  to  record  its  regret  at  the  death  of  the  late  Sir  William 
Brown,  Bart.,  an  honorary  member  of  this  Association,  and  founder  of 
the  building  in  which  it  is  permitted  to  assemble.” 

The  paper  for  the  evening,  Preparations  for  our  Coming  Photographic 
Campaign  [see  page  115],  was  read  by  Mr.  f.  Glover.  At  its  conclusion, 
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The  President  requested  the  author  to  explain  hove  he  modified  the 
development  in  the  experiment  he  recorded. 

Mr.  Glover,  in  reply  said,  in  this  instance  he  had  far  from  reached 
the  extremes  of  exposure,  as  he  had  only  employed  the  modification  of 
alkaline  development.  The  first  plate  was  brought  out  by  a  prolonged 
action  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  while  the  second  was  only  subjected 
for  a  very  short  time  to  that  agent.  Beyond  these  there  were  the  modifi¬ 
cations  of  pyrogallic  and  acid  silver  development,  which  only  commenced 
where  the  other  left  off,  beginning  with  a  large  proportion  of  pyrogallic 
acid  and  a  small  quantity  of  silver,  and  ending  with  the  minimum  quan¬ 
tity  of  pyrogallic  acid  and  the  maximum  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  restrain¬ 
ing  acid. 

At  this  point  the  description,  although  of  an  animated  nature,  and  in¬ 
teresting  to  the  members,  relaxed  into  somewhat  of  a  desultory  conver¬ 
sation,  which  was  kept  up  with  considerable  spirit  until  a  late  hour. 

It  was  announced  that  the  picture  chosen  for  presentation  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  was  The  Brook,  Kenilworth,  by  Mr.  Bedford  ;  and  that  the  next 
meeting  would  be  held  on  Tuesday,  the  26th  instant,  when  a  paper  would 
be  read  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Weightman  on  Microscopic  Photography.  The  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  then  closed. 


Jfareip  Coixcspoukirte. 

Baris,  March  2ith,  1864. 

Dr.  van  Monckiioven  has  just  communicated  to  me  some  observations 
resulting  from  his  own  experience  with  regard  to  the  coloured  glass  em¬ 
ployed  for  laboratories.  I  subjoin  a  summary  of  those  observations. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  it  is  preferable  to  employ  for  the  lighting 
of  the  camera  [query — developing  room?]  yellow  panes,  which  receive  the 
light  directly.  Dr.  van  Monckhoven  has  observed  that  when  the  outer 
light  is  somewhat  strong  it  is  impossible  to  operate  rapidly  upon  plates 
prepared  with  collodion,  even  the  most  sensitive.  This  singular  contra¬ 
diction  is  easily  explained  in  the  following  manner: — 

It  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  find  yellow  panes  which  are 
monochromatic — that  is,  which  let  nothing  but  yellow  pass.  Generally 
these  panes  also  transmit  the  orange  and  the  red.  Further:  in  most  cases 
they  are  more  red  than  yellow,  and  this  is  the  cause  of  a  singular  failure. 
In  fact,  damp  iodide  of  silver,  as  it  exists  in  the  layer  of  collodion,  is,  so 
to  speak,  unaffected  by  green,  yellow,  and  orange  light,  whereas  the  red 
has  a  slight  action  upon  it.  It  results  from  this  that  when  the  sun 
strikes  upon  the  window,  or  when  the  outer  light  is  somewhat  strong,  the 
layer  of  collodion  is  sensibly  affected.  To  avoid  the  clouding  of  their 
pictures,  photographers  are  in  the  habit  of  masking  with  an  opaque 
screen  a  larger  or  smaller  portion  of  the  yellow  panes.  It  is  thought,  but 
erroneously,  that  this  suffices. 

Instead  of  a  negative  being  developed,  it  sometimes  happens  that  a 
positive  is  developed  by  transparence.  Hitherto  this  fact  has  been  very 
irregular,  but  it  is  very  probably  caused  by  the  nature  of  the  light 
admitted  into  the  gallery  which  is  operated  in.  It  is  known,  too,  that 
when  a  shutter  is  opened  during  the  development,  so  as  to  let  in  the 
light,  the  negative  is  slowly  reversed,  and  changes  into  a  positive  by 
transparence. 

Now,  it  is  precisely  under  the  influence  of  red  that  this  change  is  most 
easily  produced,  and  yellow  panes  being  rarely  free  from  that  colour, 
they  become  the  cause  of  failure. 

More  frequently,  however,  the  change  from  the  negative  to  the  positive 
state  is  produced  but  partially,  and  then  the  appreciable  effect  is  an  utter 
want  of  intensity  in  the  negative,  especially  in  the  portions  of  the  model 
which  are  strongly  lighted — the  sky  for  instance. 

It  is,  therefore,  urgently  necessary  that  the  developing  operation  should 
not  be  subject  to  a  strong  light.  A  candle  sui-rounded  by  yellow  panes 
is  preferable  to  the  light  that  has  passed  through  coloured  glass,  because 
the  rays  of  the  former  are  of  another  nature,  and  much  less  intense. 
The  experiment  can  easily  be  tried.  It  will  then  be  seen  that  in 
developing  with  a  candle  the  intensity  is  very  great;  whereas,  in  the 
contrary  case,  it  is  entirely  wanting,  and  the  picture  is  also  liable  to 
change  from  a  negative  into  a  positive,  especially  if  developed  with 
pyrogallic  acid. 

The  recent  communications  of  Major  Russell  and  Messrs.  Blanquart 
Evrard  and  Poitevin  have  been  the  subject  of  serious  study  on  the  part 
of  M.  Vernier,  Jun.,  of  Belfort.  Pie  concludes  from  his  experiments 
that  M.  Poitevin  goes  too  far  in  treating  the  reagent  as  a  sensitiser,  for, 
according  to  him,  the  silver  emploj'ed,  whether  before  or  after  the 
printing,  [query — exposure  ?]  is,  and  always  will  be,  in  the  actual  pro¬ 
cesses  the  vehicle  of  iodide  of  silver.  The  reagent  docs  but  modify  it. 
He  thinks  that  this  modification  is  produced  in  the  following  manner: — 

The  free  silver  is  transformed  by  the  oxidation  of  the  reagent  into 
extremely  minute  particles ;  and  the  contact  of  these  particles  with  the 
free  iodine  liberated  before  or  during  the  printing  [query — exposure  ?] 
form 8  the  vehicle  of  the  iodide  of  silver,  which  has  already  been  sufficiently 
modified  by  the  reagent  to  acquire  the  sensitive  qualities  of  the  Daguerreo¬ 
type  plates,  whose  compound  of  silver  regts  upon  a  metallic  surface. 
These  considerations  on  the  theory  of  the  action  of  light,  which  M.  Vernier 
advances  but  as  a  hypothesis,  have  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  a  new 
method,  consisting  in  the  introduction  into  the  collodion  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  tannin*  in  order  to  facilitate  the  thorough  oxidation  of  the 
layer  of  iodide  of  silver,  which,  in  the  methods  used  until  now,  only  act 
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upon  the  surface  of  the  collodion.  He  asserts  that  this  method  -reduced 
toils  simplest  expression  by  a  single  special  washing,  having  for  its  object 
the  destruction  of  the  tannin  and  the  softening  of  the  sensitive  layer, 
without  injury  to  the  vital  principle  of  the  process— leaves  nothing  to  bo 
desired  in  any  respect.  M.  Vernier  promises  to  send  me  shortly  the  detailed 
description  of  his  process. 

M.  Poitevin  has  latterly  much  improved  his  photographic  process  on 
enamel.  A  few  days  back  I  saw  two  recent  productions  of  his,  which 
leave  no  doubt  on  the  subject;  they  are  as  perfect  as  the  finest  pictures 
with  salts  of  silver. 

The  Art  pour  tons  published  some  days  ago  an  engraving  executed 
by  M.  Gamier,  by  means  of  his  hcliographic  process,  and  representing  an 
article  of  furniture  in  carved  oak.  It  is  readily  seen  that  the  plate  has 
not  been  retouched.  This  engraving  is  the  most  perfect  result  of  the 
kind  that  I  have  yet  seen.  Being  in  relief  it  may  be  printed  with  a 
typographic  press.  I  am  pleased  that  I  am  able  to  point  to  such  a  signal 
success. 

I  think  that  the  Vienna  Exhibition,  organised  by  M.  do  Schwartz,  will 
be  most  interesting,  if  I  may  judge  from  the  numerous  specimens  I  have 
seen  previous  to  their  departure.  Ernest  Lacan. 

[We  publish  our  worthy  correspondent’s  letter  as  received  from  him, 
being  not  quite  certain  whether  we  apprehend  exactly  what  ho  intends 
to  convey,  and  have  therefore  only  suggested  within  brackets  what  we 
imagine  to  be  his  meaning.  If  we  are  correct,  we  have  to  observe  that  in 
this  country  operators  do  not  usually  prefer  their  developing  rooms  to  be 
lighted  directly  by  yellow  glass  as  a  rule  ;  secondly,  that  in  the  process 
suggested  by  M.  Poitevin  there  is  no  free  silver  left  to  be  modified,  as 
imagined  by  M.  Vernier;  and,  thirdly,*  that  reducing  agents  have  long 
ere  this  been  added  to  the  collodion,  and  the  principle  has  been  found  in 
practice  as  well  as  theory  highly  objectionable. — Ed.] 


Philadelphia,  March  7th,  1864. 

During  the  first  week  of  June  next  will  be  held  in  Philadelphia  one  of 
the  great  fairs  in  aid  of  the  Sanitary  Commission.  It  will  be  styled  the 
“  Great  Central  Fair  of  the  Sanitary  Commission.” 

The  Commission  has  appointed  committees  in  every  department  of  art 
and  trade,  and  to  these  committees  the  collection  of  the  articles  for  sale 
has  been  entrusted.  The  department  of  photography  has  been  given  to 
Mr.  Frederick  Graff,  1,337,  Arch-street,  chairman,  assisted  by  Messrs. 
Guillou,  Fassit,  Sergeant,  Davids,  Sellers,  Borda,  Crcsson,  and  Sturgis, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  Captain  Brereton,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Mr.  J.  C. 
Browne,  907,  Clinton-street,  Philadelphia,  is  secretary,  and  Mr.  S.  F. 
Corlies,  1,717,  Arch-street,  is  treasurer  to  the  committee.  It  was  at 
first  proposed  that  an  exhibition  of  fine  photographs  should  be  opened, 
and  donations  of  pictures,  apparatus,  &c.,  solicited  for  sale;  but  it  has 
been  decided  by  the  executive  committee  that  no  objects  be  received  for 
exhibition  except  paintings,  statuary,  and  articles  of  great  curiosity,  such 
as  relics.  The  attention  of  the  photographic  committee  will  therefore  be 
directed  to  collecting  the  largest  amount  of  pictures  for  sale.  These  pic¬ 
tures  will  be  arranged  in  the  form  of  an  exhibition,  and  the  donations 
solicited  are  of  everything  connected  with  the  art,  such  as  mounted  prints 
of  every  kind,  portraits  of  distinguished  persons,  copies  of  original 
drawings,  paintings,  and  engravings,  local  and  other  views,  microscopic 
objects,  stereographs,  magic-lantern  slides,  or,  in  fact,  any  objects  of  in¬ 
terest  connected  with  photography  and  likely  to  prove  saleable. 

We  have  seen  with  feelings  of  gratitude  how  liberally  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography  and  all  the  other  English  photographic 
journals  have  noticed  the  appeal  made  by  Messrs.  E.  and  H.  T.  An¬ 
thony,  of  New  York,  for  donations  to  the  New  York  Fair  for  the  same 
purpose ;  and  already  we  hear  of  liberal  gifts  from  our  friends  in  the 
old  country.  May  not  we  also,  coming  to  you  as  a  committee  having 
especially  in  charge  all  that  pertains  to  the  art  of  photography,  receive  a 
share  of  your  beneficence.  No  more  worthy  object  has  ever  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  public  for  encouragement.  Every  dollar  devoted  to  this 
noble  Commission  carries  with  it  an  incalculable  amount  of  good  to  suffer¬ 
ing  humanity. 

My  pen  is  unable  to  convey  to  you  the  slightest  idea  of  the  value  of  the 
organisation  as  it  now  exists  and  as  it  has  been  perfected  during  the  past 
three  years.  Could  you,  as  I  have  done,  talk  to  the  poor  wounded  soldiers 
who  throng  our  hospitals,  and  hear  what  they  say  about  the  Commission — 
how  they  thank  it  for  their  very  lives — you  would  feel,  as  we  do,  that  no 
better  work  can  be  done  than  aiding  this  pre-eminently  Christian  enter¬ 
prise.  It  is  no  enviable  task  the  noble  members  of  the  Commission  have 
undertaken.  In  war  they  see  all  that  is  revolting — all  that  makes  the 
heart  bleed  with  anguish — and  yet  they  have  none  of  the  excitement  of 
the  soldier’s  life  to  sustain  them.  A  veteran  once  said  to  me — “The  place 
I  like  in  battle  is  the  front,  no  matter  how  hard  the  fight  may  be ;  but 
to  be  placed  in  reserve,  to  see  the  poor  wounded  fellows  carried  to  the 
rear,  and  to  hear  their  cries  and  see  their  suffering,  this  is  unbearable.” 
And  yet  this  is  the  place  accepted  by  choice  by  the  Sanitary  Commission. 
The  soldiers  rush  on  or  retreat  from  the  field  of  strife,  and  soon  the 
scene  is  forgotten  in  the  excitement  of  fresh  adventure ;  but  when  the 
air  is  reeking  with  the  horrid  effluvia  of  a  stale  battle-field,  the  Sanitary 
Commission  have  their  work  to  do.  It  is  to  aid  them  in  this  task  of 
charity — this  attention  to  both  friend  and  foe — that  we  beg  for  sub¬ 
stantial  aid. 

Donations  will  be  thankfully  received  and  acknowledged  if  sent  ad- 
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dressed  to  Frederick  Graff,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Photography 
for  the  Central  Fair,  Sanitary  Commission  Warehouse,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
sending  at  the  same  time  an  invoice,  giving  the  number  and  description 
of  the  articles,  also  addressed  as  above.  Articles  may  be  sent  by 
express,  free  of  charge,  by  the  donors,  the  freight  charges,  if  any, 
being  arranged  by  the  Sanitary  Commission  here.  Every  package 
should  be  marked  for  the  purpose  of  the  fair  only,  and  then  they  will  pass 
our  custom-house  free  of  all  examination  or  charges. 

As  a  hint  for  what  would  prove  the  most  saleable,  I  would  say  that 
views  of  English  scenery  and  of  ruins  and  places  of  historical  interest  are 
very  desirable;  for  England’s  history  is  our  own  history,  as  its  language 
is  our  language.  Pictures  of  distinguished  men  arc  sought  after  with 
avidity;  and  if  we  could  only  have  the  cards  of  those  men  who  have 
done  so  much,  to  advance  our  noble  art — pictures  of  photographers, 
professional  and  amateur — I  know  of  one  who  would  purchase  freely, 
and  would  keep  them,  too,  with  care ;  and  he  is  not  alone  in  his  desire  to 
see  the  faces  of  those  whose  work  with  the  camera  or  with  the  pen  has  so 
much  interested  us.  I  could  tell  you  of  a  little  album,  not  far  off  now, 
in  which  can  be  found  friend  Rej lander  “looking  up  for  better  days;” 
H.  P.  Robinson,  with  his  thoughtful  brow,  the  joint  representative*  with 
Rejlander  of  art-photography;  Mr.  Shadbolt,  Mr.  Dawson,  Mr.  Hard- 
wich,  and  many  more,  not  forgetting  my  kind  friend  the  publisher  of 
The  British  Journal  of  Photography;  and  at  the  end  is  one  half 
of  a  stereograph  of  a  photo-picnic  one  Good  Friday,  some  years  ago,  in 
which,  with  the  aid  of  a  microscope,  Mr.  Simpson,  of  the  Neivs,  and 
many  more  can  be  made  out.  The  pleasure  with  which  this  album  has 
been  examined  at  the  Society’s  rooms  and  at  home  shows  the  interest 
felt  in  the  people  whose  faces  are  there  represented.  Microscopic  subjects 
would  be  as  good  as  gold,  for  there  are  a  great  many  in  our  little  city  who 
are  interested  in  this  instrument. 

We  hope  that  liberal  contributions  will  enable  the  Committee  to  make 
the  photographic  department  an  attractive  feature  of  the  fair.  In 
future  letters  I  hope  to  describe  all  the  interesting  objects  received  for 
this  worthy  purpose.  Inasmuch  as  the  fair  is  the  object  of  all-absorbing 
interest  for  the  time  with  us  here,  it  shall  be  the  one  subject  of  this  let¬ 
ter  ;  and  although  I  had  other  things  to  write  about,  I  will  defer  them 
until  another  letter. — I  am,  with  due  regard,  Coleman  Sellers. 

[Wo  would  specially  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  important 
fact  of  the  aid  sought  being  intended  for  the  succour  of  the  wounded 
both  of  friend  and  foe — a  noble  arrangement  which  entirely  does  away 
with  political  complications,  as  we  hold  that  all  scientific  and  other 
ennobling  occupations  should  do.  Wo  feel  certain  that  the  appeal  will 
not  be  made  in  vain.— Ed. 


Mr.  Swan’s  New  Carbon  Process. — Mr.  Swan  makes  progress.  The 
Publisher  of  this  Journal,  in  the  course  of  a  business  visit  to  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  called  upon  that  gentleman  a  few  days  since,  and  examined 
with  much  interest  some  of  the  numerous  specimens  by  the  new  process, 
and  which  are  intended  to  illustrate  Mr.  Swan’s  paper  to  be  read  at  the 
meeting  of  the  London  Photographic  Society  on  Tuesday  next,  -5th  inst. 
One  of  the  pictures  is  from  a  large-sized  landscape  negative  of  Wilson’s, 
lent  to  Mr.  Swan  for  experimental  purposes,  and  the  result  is  a  de¬ 
cided  success,  the  picture  being  remarkable  for  its  brilliance  and  the  de¬ 
licacy  of  the  half-tones.  We  may  add  that  Mr.  Swan  has  secured  patents 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  France,  Belgium,  Spain,  Prussia,  Austria, 
and  America.  Having  thus  secured  his  patent  rights,  although  he  might, 
in  accordance  with  the  patent  laws  of  this  country,  have  preserved  his 
secret  for  six  months,  Mr.  Swan  intends  giving  to  the  photographic  public 
full  details  of  the  new  carbon  process  at  the  meeting  above  alluded  to. 

Matrimonial  Adventurers. — The  penny  serials,  in  their  answers  to 
correspondents  give  every  week  notices  of  real  or  imaginary  corres¬ 
pondence  of  either  sex  desirous  of  entering  into  communication  with 
each  other  for  the  purpose  of  matrimony,  and  it  is  common  to  see 
some  six  or  more  of  these  in  one  number  requesting  an  exchange  of 
cartes  de  visit e.  Some  languishing  fair  had  described  her  charms  of 
“  mind,  body,  and  estate  ”  in  the  London  Leader,  and,  in  answer  to  her 
request,  received  the  carte  de  visit e  of  a  certain  young  married  man, 
plagued  with  a  jealous  spouse.  The  jealous  lady,  when  at  church  shortly 
after,  spied  a  certain  fat,  vulgar  girl,  showily  dressed,  eying  her  husband 
with  the  most  significant  glances,  and  at  last  was  horror-struck  to  see 
her  slyly  exhibiting  to  the  annoyed  and  much-confused  husband  his  own 
carte  de  visite,  which  she  then  as  slyly  kissed,  and  again  concealed.  As 
they  loft  the  sacred  building  this  same  “  impertinent  hussy,”  as  the  wife 
indignantly  called  her,  passed  near,  and  whispered  in  her  husband’s  ear! 
Immediately  the  jealous  wife  commenced  her  attack ;  the  husband  in 
vain  protested  his  innocence,  and  at  last  hurried  in  search  of  the  offender 
to  demand  an  explanation,  followed  by  his  angry  “superior  moiety.” 
The  words  the  stranger  had  whispered  in  his  ear  were  “  the  London 
Reader,”  but  his  wife  avowed  she  heard  them  distinctly,  and  that  they 
were  “  City  of  London  Theatre,”  which,  as  she  bitterly  said,  evidently 
meant  the  place  they  were  to  meet  at.  Overtaking  the  girl,  an  explana¬ 
tion  came  about.  She  stated  how  she  had  received  the  carte  de  visite, 
&c.,  &c.,  and  the  poor  husband  solemnly  declared  that  he  had  never  sent 
the  carte,  and  never  saw  a  page  of  the  serial  called  the  London  Reader  in 
his  life,  and  knowing  him  to  be  both  a  sensible  reader  and  a  truthful 
man  we,  unlike  his  wife,  believe  both  assertions.  Moral ;  If  you  have  a 
jealous  wife,  take  care  of  your  cartes  de  visite. 


atinmanr  of  Srieitre. 


M.  E.  Moride  has  given,  in  the  Comptcs  Rendus,  a  process  for  reviving 
the  faded  writing  on  old  parchment  manuscripts.  As  this  may  probably 
interest  some  of  our  readers,  we  give  a  description  of  the  author's  method. 
Previous  to  describing  the  process,  M.  Moride  observes  that  he  does  not 
recommend  that  this  method  should  be  tried  until  all  ordina^  modes 
have  been  found  to  fail,  as  the  treatment  tends,  to  some  extent,  to  weaken 
and  loosen  the  texture  of  the  skin.  The  author  recommends  the  follow¬ 
ing  plan : — First,  soften  the  parchment  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  cold  dis¬ 
tilled  water,  but  carefully  avoid  agitation  or  crumpling ;  now  take  it  out, 
and  plunge  it,  still  wet,  into  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid ;  keep  it  in  this  bath 
for  not  more  than  five  seconds,  then  take  it  out  and  wash  well  with  water. 
Now  introduce  into  a  vessel  containing  a  solution  of  ten  grammes  of  gallic 
acid  in  300  grammes  of  water ;  allow  the  manuscript  to  remain  in  this 
bath  until  the  writing  becomes  perfectly  clear ;  then  take  out,  wash,  and 
finally  dry  by  pressure  between  folds  of  bibulous  paper  and  subsequent 
gentle  heating.  According  to  the  author  the  success  of  this  method  is 
solely  a  question  of  manipulation. 

Mr.  F.  Maxwell  Lyte — in  a  communication  to  the  Chemical  Xeivs  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  method  of  purifying  sulphuric  acid  noticed  in  our  last  number — 
states  that  previous  to  distilling  the  acid  he  heats  it  in  a  porcelain  capsule 
to  about  210°  Fahr.  with  a  half  per  cent,  of  oxalic  acid;  when  all  effer¬ 
vescence  has  subsided  he  adds  a  slight  excess  of  bichromate  of  potash 
in  powder,  and  then  distils.  The  product  is  stated  to  be  pure  from  the 
first. 

M.  G.  Yille  has  recently  used  photography  for  the  purpose  of  recording 
his  experiments  on  the  nutrition  of  plants.  At  a  late  seance  of  the 
Chemical  Society  of  London,  Dr.  Hofmann  gave  an  account  of  M.  Yille’s 
researches,  and  exhibited  an  interesting  series  of  photographs  exemplifying 
the  stages  of  the  development  of  various  plants  when  treated  with  diffe¬ 
rent  manures.  The  problem,  the  solution  of  which  was  attempted,  was — 
Under  what  chemical  conditions  phosphorus,  nitrogen,  kc.,  could  be 
applied  with  most  benefit  to  plants  r  It  was  found  that  phosphorus  was 
most  effective  when  present  as  phosphate  of  lime,  and  nitrogen  as  nitrate 
of  potash. 

A  patent  has  been  taken  out  by  Messrs.  Chaplin  and  Russell  for  aerating 
distilled  water  by  sending  a  jet  of  steam  into  a  condenser  to  which  air 
can  be  freely  admitted.  The  vapour,  when  condensing,  is  surrounded 
with  air,  which  it  rapidly  dissolves  or  becomes  charged  with.  The  result¬ 
ing  distilled  water  is  said  to  be  perfectly  agreeable,  and  free  from  all 
unpleasant  odour. 

Professor  How,  of  Windsor,  N.S.,  has  discovered  a  new  fibrous  zeolite 
amongst  the  trap  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  new  mineral  is  called  by  its  dis¬ 
coverer  “mordenite,”  and  is  particularly  interesting  to  mineralogists  as 
being  the  most  highly  silicated  of  the  aluminous  non-magnesian  hydrous 
silicates  at  present  known. 

Baron  von  Oefele  has  recently  succeeded  in  producing  from  sulphide  of 
ethyl  several  new  organic  sulpho-bases,  which  promise  to  yield  as  plenti¬ 
ful  a  harvest  of  results  as  was  obtained  by  Hofmann  in  his  remarkable 
researches  on  the  poly-ammonias.  Yon  Oefele  finds  that  iodide  of  ethyl 
unites  directly  with  protosulphide  of  ethyl  to  form  a  beautifully  crystal¬ 
lised  compound,  which  is  the  iodide  of  a  new  base,  triethyi-sulphvl. 
The  hydrated  oxide  of  this  base  is  almost  as  powerful  in  some  of  its 
chemical  relations  as  potash,  since  it  can  precipitate  metallic  oxides  from 
their  solutions,  and  unites  with  acids  forming  neutral  salts.  The  study 
of  these  compounds  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  importance  in  extending 
our  knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  organic  sulphuretted  compounds, 
which  is  in  a  rather  doubtful  state  at  present. 

Dr.  Miller,  in  his  valuable  research  on  the  photographic  transparency  of 
different  bodies,  has  obtained  the  following  general  results : — “  1 .  Colour¬ 
less  bodies  which  possess  equal  powers  of  transmitting  luminous  rays 
vary  greatly  in  permeability  to  the  chemical  rays.  2.  Diactinic 
solids  (that  is  to  say,  solids  which  are  permeable  to  the  chemical  rays) 
preserve  their  diactinic  power,  both  when  liquified  and  when  converted 
into  vapour.  3.  Colourless  bodies  which  are  transparent  to  light,  but 
which  exert  a  considerable  absorptive  effect  upon  the  chemical  rays,  pre¬ 
serve  their  absorptive  power  with  greater  or  less  intensity  both  in  the 
liquid  and  gaseous  state.”  Dr.  Miller  has  found  that  the  fluorides  most 
easily  permit  the  passage  of  the  chemical  rays :  next  in  order  come  the 
chlorides  of  the  metals  of  the  alkaline  earths.  The  bromides  are  still 
less  diactinic  than  either  the  fluorides  or  chlorides,  and  the  iodides  least 
of  all.  The  cyanides  and  sulphocyanides  are  moderately  diactinic.  The 
neutral  compounds  of  sulphuric,  carbonic ,  and  boracic  acids,  with  alkaline 
and  earthy  bases,  permit  the  passage  of  a  large  amount  of  the  chemical 
principle,  phosphates  less,  and  arseniates  least.  A  singular  observation 
was  made  in  the  case  of  the  sulphur  acids.  It  was  found  that  sulphates 
are  considerably  diactinic,  sulphites  less  so,  and  hyposulphites  least  of  all. 
Solutions  of  the  hydrates  of  the  alkaline  oxides  and  earths  are  very 
transparent.  The  organic  acids  stand  in  the  following  order  of  tran¬ 
sparency  after  carbonic  acid — tartaric,  acetic,  citric,  and  oxalic  acids.  Of 
simple  liquids  water,  alcohol,  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids  are  the 
only  bodies  which  are  strongly  diactinic.  The  influence  of  various 
reflecting  surfaces  on  the  chemical  rays  was  likewise  examined,  and 
it  resulted  from  the  author’s  observations  that  polished  steel,  and 
after  it  tin,  are  the  most  complete  reflectors  of  the  actinic  ravs. 

*  E.  J.  R. 
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Mails  ;mb  Straps. 

The  French  Photographic  Society,  Paris,  we  now  learn,  will  open 
its  exhibition  early  in  May.  Touched  photographs  are  wisely  to  be 
excluded. 

Shaxspeare  Tercentenary. — A  microphotograph  of  the  house  in 
which  Shakspeare  was  bom  has  just  been  issued  by  Mr.  A.  Reeves,  of  257, 
Tottenham  Court  Road,  London. 

Photography  and  Archaeology. — Photography  has  recently  been  of 
invaluable  service  to  the  archaeologists.  The  Roman  remains  discovered 
at  Wycombe  and  Chester  are  now  exhibited  on  the  walls  of  the  meeting 
room  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  they  attract  great  attention. 

New  Photographic  Publications. — Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.  have 
issued  the  first  monthly  parts  of  two  new  publications — one  devoted  to 
photographs  of  illustrious  and  eminent  personages,  and  the  other  to 
similar  portraits  of  theatrical  celebrities  ;  the  photographs  are  by  Mayall. 
The  same  firm  ha  also  published  a  very  valuable  series  of  photographs 
from  original  has  reliefs  of  Thorwaldsen. 

The  Infallible  Witness. — -In  the  great  will  case  of  “  Cresswell  versus 
Jackson,”  which  commencing  on  the  20th  of  January  did  not  terminate 
until  the  1st  of  last  month,  the  testator’s  handwriting  was  tested  by  taking 
a  negative,  prints  of  which  being  placed  before  the  court  and  the  jury  by 
the  aid  of  powerful  magnifying-glasses,  minute  but  important  points  of 
difference  between  the  two  signatures  were  readily  recognised  by  all 
parties. 

Sellers’s  Negative  Yarnisi-i. — The  best  varnish  for  this  purpose  is 
made  by  dissolving  four  ounces  of  gum  sandarac  in  twenty-eight  ounces 
of  alcohol,  and  adding  to  it  three  ounces  of  oil  of  lavender,  and  three 
hundred  drops  of  chloroform.  It  should  be  carefully  filtered  and  pre¬ 
served  in  a  glass-stopped  bottle.  It  is  applied  to  the  dry  film  by  flowing 
it  over,  just  as  the  collodion  is  applied  in  the  first  place.  A  little  practice 
will  make  you  perfect  in  this  part  of  the  art. — Philadelphia  Photographer. 

Building  Glass  Houses.— Two  photographers  were  recently  summoned 
to  the  Clerkenwell  Police  Court  by  Mr.  Baker,  a  district  surveyor,  to 
show  cause  why  they  had  not  given  notice  in  writing  of  their  intention 
of  erecting  glass  houses,  and  for  erecting  such  buildings  in  violation  of 
the  law  two  stories  high,  and  entirely  of  wood  and  glass,  with  the  lower 
storey  “  open  and  non-enclosed,”  and  the  roof  of  wood  and  glass, 
whereas,  according  to  the  act  of  Parliament,  such  a  building  should  be 
enclosed  in  walls  of  brick  or  stone,  and  roofed  with  slates  or  tiles,  or 
other  incombustible  materials.  Mr.  Ricketts,  in  defence,  contended  that 
the  buildings  were  erected  as  green-houses,  and  thus  escaped  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  act.  Mr.  Barker  ordered  the  removal  of  the  buildings, 
but  taking  all  the  facts  into  consideration  would  make  no  order  as  to  costs. 

The  Literary  Application  of  Photography. — “Some  years  ago,” 
writes  Mr.  Everett  to  the  Editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Photographer ,  “  Mr. 
Spiridion  Tricoupi,  who,  as  the  minister  from  Greece  to  the  Court  of  St. 
James,  had  been  my  colleague  in  London, .  being  engaged  in  preparing 
his  admirable  history  of  the  Greek  Revolution,  and  knowing  that  during 
its  progress  I  had  been  in  correspondence  with  its  political  and  military 
chiefs,  wrote  to  me  requesting  that  I  would  send  him  the  originals  or 
copies  of  any  of  their  letters  proper  to  be  communicated,  which  would 
serve  as  authentic  materials  for  his  work.  I  did  not  like  to  expose  them 
to  the  risk  of  entire  loss,  in  case  the  originals  should  miscarry,  and  in 
order  to  insure  the  minutest  accuracy  in  the  copy,  I  determined  to  have 
them  photographed.  One  copy  was  taken  of  the  size  of  the  originals. 
One  of  a  reduced  size  I  send  you  as  a  specimen  for  your  inspection.” 

A  Sensation  Paragraph  on  its  Travels. — A  “  canard”  is  like  a  rolling 
snowball,  which  grows  and  grows  as  it  rolls  and  rolls,  until  we  wonder 
where  on  earth  the  monster  came  from.  Such  is  that  concerning  “  Pho¬ 
tography  and  Murder,”  which  having  reached  the  Russian  capital 
returned  upon  us  lately  in  the  form  following:  —  On  the  right  shore 
of  the  Neva,  and  in  what  is  termed  the  old  city,  there  is  a  small  house 
in  which  it  is  said  Peter  the  Great  once  resided.  This  is  visited  as  an 
interesting  spot,  and  examined  with  feelings  of  curiosity  and  veneration 
by  thousands,  more  especially  a  certain  small  room  said  to  have  been  the 
great  monarch’s  bedchamber.  This  room  being  richly  adorned  with 
gold  and  precious  stones  after  the  fashion  of  our  kind — for  when  do  we 
not  decorate  the  things  we  reverence,  love,  or  admire? — two  soldiers 
are  always  stationed  therein  —  also,  after  the  fashion  of  our  kind, 
for  when,  &c. — as  guards  thereof.  One  evening  when  the  priest  attached 
to  this  house — which,  although  not  really  a  chapel,  is  regarded  as 
having  a  religious  character — had  retired,  he  was  summoned  to  return 
and  render  his  services  in  behalf  of  two  more  male  visitors,  after  doing 
which  ho  again  went  homo.  In  the  morning  the  two  soldiers  were  found 
murdered  at  their  posts,  and  the  alms  box  had  disappeared.  Forthwith  Mr. 
Warner’ 8  English  paragraph  was  remembered,  &c. ;  the  eyes  of  the  mur¬ 
dered  soldiers  were  at  once  photographed  (we  .are  not  informed  how,  by  what 
process,  or  by  whom),  and  to  the  surprise  of  all — we  should  rather  think 
bo — two  portraits  were  produced,  which  were  at  once  recognised  as  those 
of  two  soldiers  of  the  private  guard  at  the  palace,  on  whose  breasts  were 
teen  the  insignia  of  the  cross  of  St.  George!  These  honourable  murderers 
were,  of  course,  at  onco  apprehended.  Truly  “the  man  of  Ross”  must 
think  his  great  great  gun  of  a  sensation  paragraph  is  from  a  veritable 
“Warner’s  long  range,”  if  not  from  a  very  long  bow.  France,  Berlin, 
America,  Russia!  We  wonder  whether  the  man  in  the  moon  has  read  it 
in  the  Lunar  Telegraph,  and  when  the  fixed  stars  will  return  it  with  the 
usual  grateful  (query,  great-fool?)  additions  and  improvements. 


CflrrcspfliTbnut. 


l£iP  We  are  at  all  times  willing  to  assist  our  Correspondents  to 

THE  UTMOST  of  OUR  ABILITY,  BUT  WE  CAN  ONLY  do  SO  THROUGH  THE 
MEDIUM  OF  THE  JOURNAL.  We  CANNOT  GIVE  PRIVATE  REPLIES  EXCEPT 
TO  PERSONAL  FRIENDS. 


VARIATION  OF  THE  TANNIN  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir,— I  find  that  plates  prepared  for  tannin  can  be  laid  by  before 
the  tannin  is  applied,  and  that  when  afterwards  applied,  exposed  whilst 
wet,  they  can  be  put  by  and  developed  some  horns  subsequently,  even 
when  dry,  or  developed  at  once.  I  have  had  plates  so  treated  for  seven 
days  before  the  tannin  was  applied,  and  which,  when  the  tannin  was 
on,  were  exposed  for  five  seconds,  and  developed  four  hours  afterwards. 
The  result,  negatives  with  all  details.  The  lens  a  Dallmeyer’s  triplet. 

My  object  in  preparing  these  plates  has  been  to  endeavour  to  ascertain 
a  mod£  of  obtaining  good  plates  with  as  little  trouble  as  possible ;  and, 
as  the  result  may  be  of  use  to  your  readers,  I  will  give  them  should  you 
think  them  worth  recording  in  your  Journal. 

The  bath  used  is  thirty-five  grains  nitrate  of  silver  to  each  ounce  of 
water,  slightly  acid  with  nitric  acid,  the  plates  being  immersed  for  five 
minutes. 

The  collodion  bromo-iodised. 

The  plates  cleaned  with  diluted  nitric  acid,  washed  and  rubbed,  with 
collodion  and  alcohol,  and  then  with  a  wash-leather. 

After  removal  from  the  sensitising  bath  the  plates  are  placed  in 
filtered  rain  water,  washed  for  a  minute  or  two,  then  in  distilled  water 
(I  think  filtered  rain  water  would  do),  and  washed  for  another  minute  or 
two,  and  allowed  to  remain  soaking  for  four  or  five  minutes ;  then  a 
solution  of  bromide  of  potassium,  two  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  floated 
over,  and  poured  on  and  off  two  or  three  times,  and  allowed  to  remain  on 
for  two  or  three  minutes,  then  washed  off  developing  fashion.  The 
plates  are  then  put  into  a  dish  of  rain  water  and  rocked  backwards  and 
forwards  several  times,  and  then  put  into  another  dish  of  rain  water 
and  allowed  to  soak  for  half-an-hour,  and  then  put  by  to  dry.  All  the 
above  operations  can  be  performed  in  broad  daylight.  My  drying-box 
has  a  lump  of  quick  lime  in  the  centre,  and  the  plates  are  ranged  round, 
faces  outwards  :  by  this  plan  they  dry  quickly  and  evenly.  The  tannin 
solution  is  twenty-four  grains  to  the  ounce.  I  think  this  is  stronger  than 
necessary,  or  e.ven  advisable  :  it  must  be  put  on  in  a  yellow  light.  The 
developing-  of  tannin  plates  used  dry  or  wet  requires  great  patience. 
The  image  I  am  certain  is  at  once  impressed  upon  the  film,  but  we  have 
not  yet  acquired  the  art  of  bringing  this  out  with  all  its  minute  details 
as  seen  in  the  focussing  glass. 

In  developing  I  have  used  the  aceto-nitrate  of  silver  solution,  the  car¬ 
bonate  of  ammonia,  or  the  carbonate  of  soda,  in  each  case  with  the  con¬ 
centrated  pyrogallic  acid  solution.  I  prefer  the  carbonate  of  ammonia 
solution. 

The  image  comes  out  very  indistinctly ;  but  I  find  the  subsequent  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  ordinary  pyrogallic  and  silver  developing  solution  pro¬ 
duces  good  pictures,  and,  after  fixing,  the  weak  solutions  of  iodine  and 
sulphide  of  potassium  will  intensify  well.  The  aceto-nitrate  of  silver 
solution  is  apt  to  cause  pinholes. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

12th  March,  1864.  HENRY  M.  HARVEY. 

[Our  correspondent  is  perhaps  not  aware  that  this  is  very  nearly  the 
plan  of  operating  lately  introduced  by  M.  Poitevin. — Ed.] 


GLASS  ROOM,  &c. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  thank  you  sincerely  for  your  prompt, attention  to  my  commu¬ 
nication,  and  hope  to  profit  by  your  lenient  criticism  on  the  photographs 
forwarded.  By  the  enclosed  plan  you  will  see  that  I  have  availed  myself 
of  your  suggestion  relative  to  the  glass-house.  The  perspective  is  not 
very  correct,  but  it  will  serve  to  show  the  design.  If  you  approve  of  it, 
a  word  to  that  effect  in  your  correspondence  column  will  be  acceptable. 
The  intended  locality  of  the  building  only  admits  of  unobscured  north 
and  east  lights.  I  am  doubtful  whether  or  not  the  reflected  light  from 
the  roof  will  be  prejudicial.  The  present  form  will  be  less  expensive  than 
the  ridge-shaped  roof,  as  I  purpose  having  two  or  three  backgrounds 
hinged,  folding  back  on  the  side  B.  Each  window  will  have  six  blinds  : 
three  drawing  down  from  the  top,  and  three  up  from  the  floor,  meeting 
in  the  centre,  by  which  arrangement  I  shall  secure  complete  control  of 
the  light.  Your  editorial  article  in  the  Feb.  1st  number  of  the  journal 
satisfactorily  disposes  of  the  vexed  question  of  side  and  front  lights.  Before 
reading  it  I  was  rather  in  a  fog  at  the  very  opposite  opinions  of  your 
correspondents.  Since  I  wrote  I  have  done  nothing,  owing  to  the  want 
of  three  essentials — time,  light,  and  water.  In  reply  to  your  query  I 
enclose  a  photograph  of  myself,  taken  many  months  since,  under  diffi¬ 
culties,  of  course,  as  I  had  no  assistance  in  focussing,  or  in  capping  or 
uncapping  the  lens,  which  requires  some  agility  on  my  part,  the  first 
attempt  resulting  in  a  general  sprawl  upon  the  floor,  and  the  subsequent 
one  a  faint  impression  on  the  plate  of  the  ghost  of  the  chair  and  head-rest 
before  I  recovered  myself.  Is  there  any  real  advantage  from  the  use  of 
“  blue  glass  ?”  (See  Mr.  Bogardus.)  Can  the  light  passing  through  the 
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white  glass  he  rendered  more  actinic  by  the  nse  of  the  blue  glass  or  does 
the  blue  glass  simply  exclude  the  «<w-actinic  rays  ?  and  if  so,  is  there 
any  advantage  in  its  use  ?  With  many  apologies  for  the  length  of  this 
letter, — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  .  TYEO. 

St.  John’s,  New  Brunswick,  29 th  February,  1864. 

[Your  present  plan  for  a  glass-room  is  good,  and  we  give  a  cut  of  it  for 
the  benefit  of  others.  You  need  not  fear  too  much  reflection  from  the 


roof ;  but  if  found  troublesome  you  have  only  to  paint  it  of  a  dark 
colour.  Thanks  for  your  likeness,  which,  under  the  circumstances  des¬ 
cribed,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  criticise.  Blue  glass  cannot,  of  course, 
make  the  light  more  actinic ;  its  use  is  intended  to  reduce  the  glare 
without  impeding  the  actinic  rays  ;  but  we  have  never  found  any  coloured 
glass  that  did  not  also  arrest  some  of  the  latter.  .  It  is  certainly  not 
worth  the  expense  it  entails,  even  if  it  be  not  objectionable,  which  in  our 
opinion  it  is. — Ed.] 

A  “SIMPLE  TEST”  TESTED. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sat, — We  have  read  with  pleasure  the  article  in  this  week’s  Journal 
under  the  above  head,  and,  as  we  have  suffered  at  various  times  from  the 
introduction  of  inferior  chloride  of  gold  at  low  prices,  we  fully  agree 
with  your  suggestions  at  the  end,  namely,  that  each  tube  ought  to  bear 
a  label  guaranteeing  the  contents  of  metallic  gold,  this  being  the  only 
method  of  ensuring  uniformity  of  strength. 

We  adopted  this  plan  about  three  years  ago,  at  the  suggestion  of  our 
friend  Mr.  Reynolds,  of  Leeds,  and  have  strictly  adhered  to  it  ever  since  ; 
and,  as  a  proof  that  you  are  right  in  supposing  that  such  a  system  would 
be  approved  by  photographers,  exact  imitations  of  our  label  have  recently 
been  issued  by  some  unprincipled  persons,  whilst  many  others  have 
followed  the  “  idea”  which  we  originated.  Our  label  is  of  a  red  colour, 
and  runs  as  follows : — “Fifteen  grains  of  chloride  of  gold,  guaranteed  to 
contain  full  seven  grains  of  pure  metallic  gold.”  We  now  also  affix  our 
trade  mark  to  the  outside  wrapper  of  each  tube. — We  are,  yours,  &c. 

JOHNSON  &  SON, 

Assayers  to  the  Bank  of  England,  H.M.  Mint,  etc., 
and  Photographic  Chemists. 

18#,  Basinghall-street,  E.G. 

DEVELOPMENT  PRINTING. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sib, — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society 
some  enlargements  were  exhibited  printed  by  development  on  albumenised 
paper. 

On  referring  to  No.  159  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  for 
February  1st,  I  find  a  description  of  a  process  for  development  printing 
on  albumenised  paper,  by  M.  Oppenheim ;  and  in  several  following  num¬ 
bers  I  find  letters  from  correspondents  describing  failures  which  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  them  in-following  his  instructions,  since  which  time  I  have  never 
heard  or  read  of  the  process  having  been  successfully  carried  out..  Per¬ 
haps  it  may  be  in  your  power  to  afford  me  some  information  as  to  its 
practicability.  The  few  attempts  I  have  made  with  albumenised  paper 
have  resulted  in  marbled  mottled  stains. 

On  page  478,  vol.  x.,  of  the  Journal,  you  recommend  a  correspondent 
to  apply  a  warm  solution  of  gelatine  to  the  back  of  the  paper  previous  to 
iodising.  I  have  tried  this,  and  found  it  a  decided  improvement ;  but  it 
still  leaves  something  to  be  desired,  the  resulting  picture  having  a  rather 
coarse,  woolly  appearance. 

With  regard  to  M.  Oppenheim’s  process,  do  you  think  the  washing  of 
the  paper  with  distilled  water,  on  its  removal  from  the  silver  sensitising 


bath,  may  be  dispensed  -with  ?  I  propose  to  use  the  paper  immediately 
while  still  wet  with  silver. 

The  enlargements  referred  to  at  the  commencement  of  this  letter  were 
stated  to  have  been  produced  by  a  modification  of  the  oxyhydrogen  light. 

I  beg  to  refer  you  to  the  last  paragraph  in  the  first  column  of  page  51, 
vol.  x.,  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  where  Mr.  Highley 
“  wishes  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  above  light,  though  very 
brilliant  and  intense,  is  peculiarly  wanting  in  actinic  rays.” 

As  it  would  be  very  unsatisfactory  to  go  to  the  expense  of  setting  up 
the  oxyhydrogen  light,  and  then  to  find  it  of  no  use,  I  should  feel  greatly 
obliged  for  your  opinion  and  advice. — I  am,  yours,  k c., 

March  26 th,  1864.  J.  LYONS. 

[Development  print  ing  upon  albumenised  paper  is  a  process  that  has 
been  but  little  followed,  partly  from  the  uncertainty  of  results  and  partly 
from  the  unsatisfactory  effect  of  large  pictures  upon  a  glazed  surface.  Wc 
have  tried  many  experiments — and,  indeed,  were  preparing  a  paper  upon 
the  subject  for  the  Glasgow  Society,  when  illness  interposed  a  barrier  to 
our  progress,  and  we  have  never  been  able  to  resume  the  experiments. 
However,  if  you  are  desirous  of  producing  large  subjects,  wc  commend  to 
your  attention  the  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  North  London  Photogra¬ 
phic  Association  in  the  present  number.  Mr.  Sydney  Smyth’s  specimens 
are  truly  beautiful,  and  he  has  given  the  details  of  his  process  of  deve¬ 
lopment  upon  plain  paper — which  see.  On  albumenised  paper,  the  wash¬ 
ing  described  by  M  Oppenheim  is  very  important  to  good  results,  or  else 
the  use  of  a  weak  sensitising  solution,  because  much  free  nitrate  of  silver 
is  apt  to  produce  ugly  stains.  You  will  find  it  best  to  develope  by 
floating  the  paper  face  downwards,  instead  of  immersing  it  in  the  deve¬ 
loper  ;  and,  lastly,  to  arrest  further  development,  float  the  picture,  face 
downwards,  on  a  weak  solu!  ion  of  alkaline  chloride  before  immersing  it 
in  the  fixing  bath.  Our  recommendation  about  applying  gelatine  to  the 
back  of  the  paper  was  to  remedy  a  defect  of  a  particular  paper  of  which 
complaint  was  made.  AYe  do  not  recommend  oxyhydrogen  light  for 
enlargement,  especially  now  that  magnesium  wire  is  so  practically  avail¬ 
able.  See  report  already  mentioned. — Ed.] 


AN  AMATEUR’S  TROUBLES. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Will  you  kindly,  through  the  means  of  your  valuable  Journal, 
help  a  helpless  amateur  out  of  his  difficulties  ? 

1.  I  am  much  troubled  with  smeary  glasses,  although  I  cleanse  with 
cyanide  of  potassium,  and  wash  well,  and  finally  use  a  detergent  and  polish 
with  a  silk  handkerchief. 

2.  Several  of  my  pictures  lately,  upon  drying,  split  all  to  pieces.  I  use 

M - ’s  and  B - ’s  collodion.  I  roughen  the  edges  of  the  plates 

thoroughly,  and  pour  the  collodion  well  to  the  edges. 

3.  I  accidentally  spilt  a  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron  and  citric 
acid  in  a  nitrate  of  silver  bath.  Is  there  is  any  means  of  getting  it  into 
working  order  again  ? 

4.  I  have  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  silver  (about  2  02.).  Which  is 
the  easiest  way  to  make  it  into  nitrate  of  silver  P 

5.  Which  is  the  easiest  dry  process — tannin,  collodio -albumen,  mor¬ 

phine,  malt,  or  Fothergill  r  and  which  is  the  best  collodion  to  use  for  it — 
K - ’s,  T - ’s,  or  M - ’s  ? 

6.  How  much  gallic  acid  makes  a  saturated  solution  in  distilled  water 
for  developing  dry  plates  ? 

Again  thanking  you  for  your  past  courtesy,  and  apologising  for  the 
length  of  my  inquiries, — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

March  12,  1864.  SHAKSPEARE. 

[1.  The  silk  handkerchief  is  most  likely  the  culprit,  and  you  are  better 
without  the  detergent  than  with  it.  Buy  some  good  linen  dusters  ;  have 
them  boiled  with  some  common  washing  soda,  and  have  them  rinsed  well 
in  several  thorough  changes  of  water.  Carefully  avoid  their  coming  in  con¬ 
tact  with  soap.  After  the  use  of  the  cyanide  of  potassium  and  thorough 
washing,  polish  with  your-  clean  duster. 

2.  The  fault  is  probably  only  with  the  particular  sample  of  collodion  at 
present  in  use,  and  is  due  to  its  contractile  character.  If  that  be  your 
only  objection  to  it  you  need  not  change  it,  as  the  remedy  is  simple — pour 
on  to  your  plate  after  final  washing  some  dilute  allumen  (or  even  gum 
water  will  do)  before  drying. 

3.  You  should  find  a  deposit  of  the  silver  in  fine  powder ;  filter  it  out, 
wash  in  distilled  water,  and  re-dssolve  it  in  nitric  acid.  If  the  solution  be 
not  all  reduced  you  may  complete  its  reduction  by  the  same  means.  Add 
more  of  your  developing  solution. 

4.  Mix  the  chloride  when  dry  -with  twice  its  weight  of  the  carbonates  of 
potash  and  soda  commingled ;  place  the  whole  in  a  clay  crucible,  and  the 
last  in  a  clear  fire,  which  must  be  urged  with  a  pair  of  bellows  till  perfect 
fusion  ensues.  The  silver  will  run  into  a  metallic  button  at  the  bottom : 
this  may  be  dissolved  in  a  dilute  nitric  acid. 

5.  The  tannin  and  the  Fothergill  processes  are  those  we  prefer:  both 
are  exceedingly  simple  and  effective.  A  good  broino -iodised  collodion  of 
either  kind  named  ought  to  answer. 

6.  Gallic  acid  is  soluble  in  about  100  parts  of  cold  water,  but  it  takes 

some  time  for  it  to  become  thoroughly  saturated.  A  simple  plan  is 
to  heat  the  water,  stir  in  gallic  acid  till  no  more  is  dissolved,  let  it  cool, 
and  filter  out  the  precipitated  surplus,  hot  water  dissolving  more  than 
cold.— Ed.]  ^ 
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ABOUT  DEVELOPMENT. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — 1.  Is  it  the  same  thing  whether,  in  a  pyrogallic  developing  solu¬ 
tion,  I  put  the  usual  quantities  of  pyrogallic  acid  and  restraining  acid  ? 
or  whether  I  diminish  the  pyrogallic  acid  and  add  no  restraining  acid  F 

2.  Would  not  a  very  strong  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  (say  four  grains 
to  the  ounce  of  water)  have  an  effect  identical  with  that  of  an  iron  salt, 
which  I  conclude  to  be  forcing  out  the  image  after  a  short  exposure  and 
in  coldish  weather  ? 

3.  Do  you  recommend  the  alcoholic  solutions  of  pyrogallic  acid — dilut¬ 
ing  them  for  use  ?  Is  there  any  way  of  preventing  turbidity  and  precipita¬ 
tion  of  developer  for  five  minutes,  without  impairing  the  developing 
action  ?  N.B. — Rapid  decomposition  of  pyrogallic  acid  developer  is  my 
great  sorrow. 

4.  Can  I  reduce  or  throw  down)  the  silver  in  my  black  developing 

refuse  ?  The  water  is  black,  and  in  it  a  quantity  of  black  granules  or 
dust,  which  I  suppose  are  a  sub-oxide  of  silver ;  besides  which,  I  see  a 
quantity  of  sparkling  laminte  of  silver  floating  on  the  surface.  There 
must  be  a  good  deal  of  silver  in  the  liquid.  How  can  I  get  at  it  ?  Salt 
seems  to  have  no  effect. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  OBLIGED. 

[1.  Of  course  not.  The  restraining  acid  is  for  the  purpose  of  retarding 
the  reduction  of  the  free  nitrate  of  silver,  unless  influenced  by  the  ex¬ 
posed  iodide  of  silver.  You  may  diminish  both  acids  in  the  same  propor¬ 
tion,  and  the  action  will  be  moderated. — 2.  It  will  not  have  the  same  effect ; 
the  kind  of  deposit  formed  differs,  and  there  is  no  comparison  between  the 
two  at  a  low  temperature. — 3.  The  amount  of  restraining  acid  is  that 
which  chiefly  governs  the  rapidity  of  decomposition — temperature,  if  high, 
hastening  it.  Add  more  acetic  acid,  and  develope  a  little  more  slowly. — 
4.  Certainly.  Save  the  deposit,  and  reduce  it  with  other  waste. — Ed.] 


PROVISION  FOR  SICKNESS,  &c. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  read  with  great  pleasure,  in  the  last  number  of  your  valuable 
Journal,  the  paper  that  Mr.  Wall  read  at  the  South  London  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  on  A  Photographic  Provident  Society,  and  I  quite  concur 
in  the  remarks  of  that  gentleman.  I  have,  therefore,  taken  the  liberty  of 
writing  to  you  on  a  subject  which  I  think  is  as  important,  if  not  more  so. 
I  beg  to  suggest  that  a  society  be  established,  conducted  in  the  same 
style  as  our  benefit  and  friendly  societies,  but  on  a  still  larger  scale— a 
society  for  insuring  sums  of  money  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  burial 
of  deceased  members  and  of  members’  deceased  wives ;  for  rendering 
assistance  to  members  when  sick  and  unable  to  follow  their  employment ; 
for  defraying  the  expenses  of  medical  attendance  and  medicine ;  for 
assisting  members  when  compelled  to  travel  in  search  of  employment ; 
for  granting  temporary  relief  to  members  in  distressed  circumstances 
(very  much  wanted  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Goddard)  ;  for  giving  assistance 
to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  members ;  and  for  insuring  the 
lives  and  property  of  photographers  only. 

I  am  sure  that  a  society  like  this  is  greatly  needed  at  the  present  time. 
How  many  noted  photographers  there  are  who  have  been  reduced  in  their 
circumstances,  through  misfortunes,  and  have  almost  wanted  for  bread ! 
This  state  of  things  ought  not  to  be.  I  am  quite  sure  that  photographers 
will  readily  concur  in  my  suggestion,  and  if  a  society  like  this  be  estab¬ 
lished  what  a  boon  it  will  be ! 

Trusting  that  our  influential  photographers  will  consider  this  question, 
and  hoping  that  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  find  room  for  insertion  of 
this  in  your  valuable  Journal  for  April  1st,  1864,  you  will  bestow  one  of 
the  greatest  favours  on — Yours,  &c.,  A  POOR  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

PHOTOGRAPHING  INTERIORS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Whyr  should  compound  lenses  be  used  for  the  taking  of  interiors  ? 
Is  it  because  they  are  supposed  to  give  an  increase  of  light,  and  therefore 
rapidity,  or  to  require  less  exposure  ? 

It  should  be  remembered  that  when  a  compound  is  used  there  is  always 
more  or  less  curvature  of  the  image  towards  the  margin  of  the  field,  and 
it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  correct  this,  to  stop  down  the  lens,  making  it 
flatter,  and  cutting  off  to  a  great  extent  the  very  light  for  which  the 
compound  is  used.  Again :  in  the  use  of  a  compound  lens  you  have  four 
surfaces  through  which  the  pencils  of  light  have  to  pass  (in  the  case  of 
the  triplet,  six) ;  it  would  appear  from  this  that  the  compound  would  be 
a  slow  lens  for  this  kind  of  work.  Why,  then,  employ  it  ?  Why  not  use 
the  single  lens — actinised  in  such  a  way  as  to  reduce  the  spherical  aberra¬ 
tion  to  a  minimum — enabling  the  operator  to  use  a  much  larger  stop, 
thereby  gaining  more  light  ?  That  same  light  having  to  pass  through 
only  two  surfaces  instead  of  four,  must  have  more  power,  thereby  giving 
a  more  perfect  and  pleasing  result  than  a  compound  of  the  same  size  and 
focal  length.  Therefore,  I  say,  ich y  should  a  compound  lens  be  used  for 
the  taking  of  interiors? — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  OMEGA. 

[Our  correspondent  does  not  distinguish  between  a  portrait  combination 
and  one  constructed  specially  for  architectural  work,  as  he  includes  in  his 
term  “  compound”  both  kinds,  and  attributes  to  each  the  defects  of  both. 
Now  a  triplet  has  as  flat  a  field  as  a  single  combination,  though  the  defi¬ 
nition  produced  by  it  at  the  margin  is  not  quite  equal  to  that  attained  by 
some  single  combinations,  and  the  triplet  is  unquestionably  slower.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  single  combination  of  necessity  produces  some  curva¬ 
ture  of  the  lines  that  should  be  straight  when  they  fall  near  the  margin, 
and  this  is  why  a  compound  lens  is  usually  preferable  for  interiors.  A 


portrait  combination,  with  a  stop  between  the  components,  can  be  so  ar¬ 
ranged  as  to  ensure  freedom  from  distortion,  while  the  form  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  interiors  usually  obviates  the  necessity  for  normal  flatness  of  field. 
A  properly-constructed  single  combination  with  an  adjustable  diaphragm 
can,  in  most  cases,  be  employed  for  interiors  with  advantage — that  is, 
where  right  lines  do  not  fall  very  near  to  the  margin  of  the  picture. — Ed.] 

THE  DISSOLVING  TAP. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — In  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  for  March  15th, 
which  contains  the  proceedings  of  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society, 
I  notice  that  Mr.  Noton  has  described  a  dissolving  tap,  or  six-way  gas 
cock,  of  my  contrivance.  Had  I  been  aware  that  Mr.  Noton  had  intended 
to  bring  it  before  the  notice  of  the  Society  I  could  have  supplied  some 
additional  information  respecting  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  devised ; 
and  as  it  might  be  inferred  from  the  description  alluded  to  that  the  con¬ 
trivance  and  application  of  this  piece  of  apparatus  is  of  recent  date,  I  beg 
to  state  that  I  have  had  it  in  use  and  have  supplied  it  to  dissolving-view 
lanterns  for  more  than  seven  years  past.  A  variety  of  modifications  in 
form  have  been  produced ;  but  the  principle  remains  the  samo.  Although 
tolerably  well  known  in  this  locality,  it  may  be  interesting  to  many  at  a 
distance,  who  are  engaged  in  exhibiting  dissolving  views,  to  know  that 
this  tap,  when  properly  made,  effects  a  saving  of  nearly  one-half  of  the 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  gases  as  usually  employed,  and  that  it  produces  a 
blending  of  the  views — commonly  called  dissolving — far  more  perfectly 
than  any  of  the  apparatus  usually  employed  in  front  of  the  lantern  to  pro¬ 
duce  this  effect.  The  tap  can  be  used  with  equally  good  result  Jo  tho 
oxyhydrogen  blow-pipe  proper,  where  both  gases  arc  under  considerable 
pressure,  as  well  as  with  those  oxygen  blow-pipes  to  which  the  coal  gas 
is  used  at  tho  ordinary  gas-meter  pressure.  The  economy  in  tho  gases 
and  the  perfection  of  the  dissolving  are  strong  recommendations  in  favour 
of  this  piece  of  apparatus. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  B.  DANCER. 

43,  Cross-street,  Manchester. 

“UNSCIENTIFIC  PHOTOGRAPHERS’  ABSURDITIES.” 

REPLY  TO  EDITORIAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — In  tho  number  of  your  Journal  for  1st  March,  page  74,  you  pub¬ 
lish  my  letter  on  “  Unscientific  Photographers’  Absurdities,”  which  had 
appeared  in  the  Photographic  News  for  the  19th  February.  This  letter 
you  have  preceded  and  followed  by  a  column  and  a-half  of  observations 
that  necessitate  a  reply.  Now,  I  would  fain  not  be  deemed  “  uncour- 
teous,”  but  I  must  candidly  confess  that  I  am  puzzled  how  to  answer 
your  remarks,  as  your  deductions  are  so  truly  illogical  that  I  cannot 
conceive  by  what  process  of  thought  you  arrived  at  them.  You  say — 
“  Mr.  Price  assumes  to  know  that  the  originator  of  this  mixed  printing 
bath  had  an  idea  that  the  union  of  two  solutions,  either  of  which  alone 
would  remove  albumen  from  paper,  migbt  produce  a  compound  free  from 
that  defect.”  Now,  I  have  never  assumed  to  know  anything  of  the 
kind ;  for  your  words  convey  the  false  impression  that  the  originator  of 
this  mixed  bath,  had  an  idea  that  any  tivo  solutions  (1),  either  of  which 
singly  would  remove  the  albumen,  would  not  do  so  upon  being  mixed. 
However,  I  am  vain  enough  to  think  that  neither  of  us  is  quite  such  an 
ignoramus  as  to  be  capable  of  imagining  any  such  absurdity.  The 
“  originator ”  knew  that  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  soda  would  remove  tho 
albumen  from  the  paper,  and  also  that  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia 
would  do  so  ;  but  he  was  not  “unscientific”  enough  to  suppose  that  their 
admixture  would  allow  it  to  remain,  because,  however  strong  either  of 
these  solutions  might  be  made,  it  would  still  have  no  power  to  “  coagu¬ 
late”  the  albumen  by  itself,  therefore  it  is  essential  that  the  weaker  of 
the  two  solutions  to  be  mixed  must  be  capable  of  doing  so  unaided,  when 
rendered  stronger.  The  result  of  his  experiment  “  was  in  accordance 
with  his  previous  notion,”  because  this  happened  to  be  that  the  removal 
of  the  albumen  by  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  was  in  consequence 
of  the  fluid’s  insufficient  density,  and,  therefore,  if  it  were  rendered  denser 
by  the  addition  of  another  salt,  the  removal  of  the  albumen  would  be 
prevented.  Recent  experiments  appear  to  confirm  this  “unscientific” 
idea.  However,  I  intend  to  further  investigate  the  matter  when  more 
at  leisure. 

The  preceding  quotation 'from  your  remarks  is  thus  followed : — “We 
must  therefore  conclude  that  ‘  Publicolo  ’  and  Mr.  Price  are  one,  because 
we  have  referred  to  the  letter  indicated  by  the  editor  of  our  contemporary, 
and  it  certainly  contains  no  such  intimation  as  that  above  given.”  And 
so  “  because ”  “  Publicolo’s”  letter  did  not  mention  an  idea  he  never  enter¬ 
tained,  and  he  did  not  inform  the  public  what  induced  him  to  try  the 
effect  of  this  mixed  bath,  you  come  to  the  laughably  illogical  conclusion 
that  we  two  are  rolled  into  one.  Now,  as  I  have  no  particular  desire  to 
be  incorporated  with  any  person,  and  thus  lose  my  own  individual  iden¬ 
tity,  allow  me  to  show  cause  why  we  should  be  divorced,  our  fancied 
incorporation  being  decidedly  an  “  unscientific  absurdity”  (2).  To  do  so, 
I  reiterate  what  the  editor  of  your  contemporary,  the  News,  stated  in  his 
“reclamation,”  page  86  of  his  journal  for  February  19th,  viz,,  that 
“  Publicolo”  is  “a  metropolitan  photographer  in  extensive  practice,  and 
member  of  the  South  London  Society.”  I  can  therefore  confidently 
assure  you  that  we  must  necessarily  be  two  distinct  individuals ;  for,  although 
I  also  belong  to  the  same  Society,  I  am,  like  many  other  members,  only 
an  amateur  photographer,  and  my  own  profession  has  no  reference  whatever 
either  to  photography  or  any  of  its  attendant  branches  of  science.  We 
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are  personally  acquainted,  and  being  both  of  us  addicted  to  experiment¬ 
ing,  we  generally  inform  each  other,  not  only  of  the  result  of  our  expe¬ 
riments,  but  also  what  we  intend  to  perform ;  and,  as  it  is  not  unusual 
for  us  to  suggest  something  that  both  of  us  shall  investigate,  we  neces¬ 
sarily  become  acquainted  with  each  other’s  ideas. 

You  commend  my  “prudence”  for  mentioning  that  my  twenty-grain 
bath  of  nitrate  of  silver  was  new,  because  you  “  have  an  idea  that  Mr. 
Price  knows  very  well  that,  after  several  sheets  of  the  usual  albumenised 
paper  have  been  floated  on  a  twenty-grain  bath  of  the  kind  indicated,  it 
will  have  ceased  to  be  a  twenty- grain  bath.”  Well !  I  thank  you  for  the 
complimentary  “  idea”  that  I  am  not  quite  a  fool  in  photography.  How¬ 
ever,  I  stated  that  the  bath  was  “  new  ”  to  show  that  its  effect  could  not 
by  any  possibility  be  due  to  any  accumulation  in  it  of  nitrate  of  soda  pro¬ 
duced  by  previous  double  decomposition.  Again:  you  say — “Mr.  Price 
admits  that  the  same  bath  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  silver  will  remove  the 
albumen  from  the  paper  prepared  by  one  albumeniser  and  not  from  that 
which  is  prepared  by  another,  and  yet,  in  a  previous  part  of  Ins  letter,  he 
asserts  that  the  mixture  quoted  did  not  remove  the  albumen.”  I  pre¬ 
sume  the  words  I  have  put  in  italics  are  intended  to  insinuate  that  my 
previous  statement  is  a  contradiction  to  the  latter  one.  Now,  any  one 
who  can  see  that  the  two  statements  are  antagonistic  must  be  gifted  with 
such  extraordinary  penetration  as  to  be  capable  of  discovering  that  which 
has  no  existence.  The  two  statements  do  not  contradict  each  other;  and, 
moreover,  it  is  an  litter  impossibility  for  two  facts  to  do  so.  Some  persons 
having  said  they  found  this  mixed  bath  removed  the  albumen,  it  was 
suggested  that  it  might  possibly  be  from  the  use  of  impure  nitrate  of  soda, 
and  I  showed  that  this  “  cannot  always  be  the  cause,”  as  the  “  same  bath ” 
will  sometimes  remove  the  albumen  from  one  sample  of  paper  and  not 
from  another.  With  reference  to  this  fact,  you  make  the  following  start¬ 
ling  assertion  respecting  the  non-removal  of  the  albumen: — “ If  this  phe¬ 
nomenon  were  due  to  the  mixture,  it  should  occur  uniformly .”  Surely,  sir, 
you  are  joking  with  your  readers ;  for  you  must  be  aware,  either 
from  your  own  experience  or  from  their  communications,  that  papers 
prepared  by  different  albumenisers  often  act  very  differently.  One  will 
blister  and  another  not;  one  will  assume  a  brown  hue  a  few  hours  after 
being  sensitised,  whilst  another  will  retain  its  purity  of  colour  a  whole 
day  and  night  under  the  same  treatment ;  one  will  have  the  glaze  of  the 
albumen  more  diminished  than  another  by  the  same  bath.  This  mixed 
bath,  as  well  as  all  other  printing  baths,  always  acts  “  uniformly”  upon 
the  same  kind  of  papers,  if  they  be  prepared  alike,  but  cannot  be  expected 
to  do  so  with  different  papers  prepared  in  different  manners  (3). 

You  say — “  Answers  to  correspondents  challenge  the  attention  of  only 
those  personally  interested  in  the  replies  given ;”  and,  not  being  “  in¬ 
tended  for  the  public  eye,”  you.  are  “a  little  surprised”  at  finding 
they  have  been  commented  upon.  You  seem,  therefore,  to  claim  an 
immunity  from  comment  for  your  own  answers  which  you  certainly 
have  not  hitherto  been  in  the  practice  of  according  to  those  given  in 
a  contemporary,  as  you  have  several  times  published  letters  commenting 
upon  them  ;  and,  what  is  more,  although  those  letters  have  shown  a 
virulent  spirit  of  antagonism,  and  contained  such  gross  personalities, 
that  their  admission  in  your  papers  has  much  tended — in  the  opinion 
of  every  right-minded  person — to  degrade  journalism,  you  have  facetiously 
called  them  “  harmless  badinage.”  To  render  “  answers  to  correspon¬ 
dents”  private,  they  must  be  so  -worded  that  the  inquirer  alone  can  tell  to 
what  they  refer ;  when,  however,  a  specific  statement  is  made  which 
every  one  else  can  understand,  the  answer  is  virtually  addressed  to  the 
general  public,  and  thus  every  one  becomes  entitled  to  freely  comment 
upon  it.  No  one  else  but  “  J.  A.  L.  (Bath)”  would  have  been  able 
to  know  the  subject  of  his  question  had  you  commenced  your  answer 
to  him  somewhat  in  the  following  manner: — “We  deem  what  you 
inquire  about  to  be  one  of  those  absurdities,”  &c.,  &c.  Instead,  however, 
of  being  contented  with  this,  you  publish  a  statement  which  casts  a 
stigma  not  only  upon  the  originator  but  also  upon  all  those  who 
make  use  of  this  mixed  bath  ;  and  thus,  under  the  mask  of  what  you 
would  fain  claim  as  “  a  privileged  communication,”  you  publicly  insult 
a  numerous  body  of  photographers,  professional  and  amateur  (4). 

As  no  one  with  a  grain  of  common  sense  will  be  hardy  enough  to 
come  forward  and  state  where  the  domains  of  science  end  and  where 
those  of  un-science  begin,  or  to  affirm  that  there  are  not  many  things 
which  are  wa-dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy,  theoretical  dogmas  arc  only 
deserving  of  ridicule.  Now,  I  think  my  letter  affords  palpable  evidence 
that  I  thus  treated  your  dogmatic  answer,  instead  of  its  being  an 
“evidence  of  some  irritation,”  as  you  state  it  to  be.  You  assert  that 
you  “have  reason  to  back”  you  in  your  opinion  that  this  mixed  bath 
“is  one  of  those  absurdities  in  which  unscientific  photographers  alone 
indulge ;”  however,  you  prudently  abstain  from  giving  any  (5).  On  the 
contrary,  I  maintain  that  the  idea  which  originated  it  was  truly  scientific. 
You  also  say  you  will  leave  “  hard  words  and  uncomplimentary  phrases 
out  of  the  question,”  and  that  I  have  employed  “  strong  and  not  over 
courteous  language.”  Now,  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  in  my  letter, 
unless  the  reproduction  of  your  own  words  are  to  be  considered  so, 
and  if  they  come  under  such  a  category  I  am  not  to  blame  for  it. 

Mr.  Taylor  has  published  at  page  80  of  the  last  number  of  your  Journal 
a  letter  entitled  “  How  and  When  Nitrate  of  Soda  Came  to  be  Employed  in 
the  Printing  Bath.”  In  this  he  speaks  of  Mr.  M‘Glaslion's  experiment 
respecting  the  adulteration  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Allow  me  to  ask  the 
writer  in  what  work  and  where  is  to  be  found  any  account  of  them, 
and  of  the  use  of  a  bath  of  nitrates  of  silver  and  soda  “  for  printing  pur¬ 


poses  ?”  and  if  thus  used,  why  was  it  discontinued  ?  I  much  doubt 
whether  nitrate  of  silver  has  ever  been  extensively  adulterated  with 
nitrate  of  soda,  the  two  salts  being  so  totally  different  in  colour  and 
structural  form  as  to  lead  to  instant  detection  without  any  analysis.  The 
letter  thus  concludes  : — “  From  this  was  deduced  tho  formula  of  twenty 
grains  of  silver  and  forty  grains  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  each  ounce  of 
water,”  viz.,  that  which  he  himself  gave  in  your  Journal,  September 
15,  1863.  Mr.  Taylor  is  cautious  enough  not  to  assert  such  a  thing,  but 
he  seemingly  insinuates  that  “  Publicolo”  derived  his  idea  from  Mr. 
M'Glashon’s  experiments.  If  he  intends  to  convey  this  meaning  he  cer¬ 
tainly  cannot  be  commended  for  the  amount  of  truth  his  insinuation 
contains.  Mr.  Taylor  being  totally  ignorant  of  the  idea  which  lead  “  Pub¬ 
licolo”  to  make  this  mixed  bath,  and  knowing  nothing  whatever  of  his  after 
experiments,  such  an  insinuation  can  only  be  based  upon  imagination, 
and  the  sole  authority  for  making  it  be  derived  from  his  own  lively  fancy. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  have  been  compelled  by  your  remarks  to  intrude  so 
much  upon  your  space.  I  am,  yours,  See., 

GEORGE  PRICE,  but  not  “Publicolo.” 

18,  Moniington  Roacl,  New  Cross  Road. 

[1.  Our  diction  was  quite  correct ;  the  words  did  not  imply  that  any 
two  solutions  of  the  kind  indicated  were  intended,  but  the  two  contained 
in  the  “  mixed  printing  bath,”  and’spoken  of  in  Mr.  Price’s  letter  which 
preceded  our  observations. 

2.  The  editor  of  our  contemporary  wrote  (Photographic  News,  page 
86) — “  The  use  of  nitrate  of  soda,  for  the  introduction  of  which  credit  is 
given  in  our  year  book  to  a  correspondent  of  the  Photographic  News  Ac. 
— also,  in  another  place :  “  On  page  203  of  our  last  volume,  date  April  24, 
1863,  is  a  letter,  signed  ‘  Publicolo,’  ”  &c.,  &c.— In  the  same  number 
with  this  assertion  of  the  editor  Mr.  Price  writes  ( Photographic  News, 
page  9iJ — “  Now,  it  happens  that  the  originator  of  the  mixed  printing 
bath  had  a  particular  crotchet  in  his  head,”  &c.  Hence  our  conclusion. 

3.  Our  correspondent  intimated  that  the  mixed  bath  is  not  an  absurdity 
because  a  weak  nitrate  of  silver  bath  removes  albumen  from  the  paper, 
while  the  mixed  bath  does  not.  We  observe  that  if  this  were  true  the 
phenomenon  should  occur  uniformly. 

4.  Our  readers  are  aware  whether  we  are  in  the  habit  of  insulting  them 
or  others.  Our  correspondent’s  preceding  observations  are  of  a  class  to 
which  we  will  not  reply,  beyond  remarking  that  we  arc  not  in  the  habit 
of  consulting  any  one  as  to  our  manner  of  conducting  this  Journal. 
Should  we  ever  hand  over  to  Mr.  Price  the  duty  of  replying  to  our  corres¬ 
pondents,  he  will  certainly  find  plenty  of  employment  in  performing  the 
task,  and  may  do  so  in  such  language  as  he  pleases ;  but  he  may  possibly  not 
be  quite  so  cautious  as  he  now  supposes  in  wording  his  answers — certainly 
not  if  we  take  his  published  communications  as  a  sample. 

5.  On  the  contrary,  we  adduced  the  fact  that  proofs  from  paper  sensi¬ 
tised  on  weak  printing  baths  without  and  with  the  addition  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  in  every  case  wherein  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of  comparison, 
proved  that  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  soda  was,  at  least,  no  advantage. 
Perhaps  our  correspondent  will  deny  that  Mr.  Dawson's  experiments, 
published  in  our  last  issue,  corroborate  our  views. — Ed.] 


GODDARD  TESTIMONIAL  FUND. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  subscribed  to  this  benevolent  object  will 
be  pleased  to  observe  the  steady  progress  it  is  making.  Others  who  may 
have  meditated  doing  so  are  requested  to  speedily  put  their  good  intentions 
into  effect,  as  the  gentlemen  who  are  collecting  are  desirous  of  closing 
the  lists,  but  before  doing  so  wish  to  realise  £400,  clear  of  all  expenses. 

An  interesting  contribution  has  recently  been  received  from  Messrs. 
Anthony,  of  New  York,  viz.,  a  ream  of  albumenised  paper.  This  hand¬ 
some  present  was  received  through  Mr.  Atkinson,  of  Liverpool,  with  the 
accompanying  very  kind  letter  : — 

Mb.  John  Atkinson. — Dear  Sir, — We  have  sent  you  this  day.  by  the  American  and 
European  Express  Company,  one  ream  of  albumenised  paper,  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Goddard  Fund.  If  retailed  by  the  quire  it  will,  of  course,  yield  the  fund  more 
than  any  one  man  would  give  for  the  ream. 

The  Express  Company  will  charge  no  advance  on  what  the  steamer  charges  them, 
and  will  endeavour  to  get  it  taken  free. 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  fund  augmenting,  and  hope  enough  will  be  realised  to  make 
the  old  gentleman  comfortable  in  his  declining  years. — Yours  very  truly, 

New  York,  March  1, 1S64.  E.  <fc  H.  T.  Anthony  <fc  Co. 

This  albumenised  paper  has  been  sent  to  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes,  379, 
Oxford-street,  London,  and  we  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  of  its  speedv  sale, 
in  quires  and  half-quires,  and  that  thus  the  good  wishes  of  the  Messrs. 
Anthonv  may  be  fully  and  practically  realised. 


Subscriptions  already  acknow¬ 
ledged . £353  18  2 

Collected  at  a  Meeting  of  the 
Edinburgh  Photographic  (So¬ 
ciety  .  6  0  0 

Lachlan  M ‘Lachlan.  M'chester  2  2  0 

John  Macnair,  Edinburgh  ... .  220 

M.  Stodart  .  0  10  0 

Thomas  Edge,  Preston .  0  10  0 

J.  P.  Gibson,  Hexham .  0  5  0 


Brought  forward . £365  7 


K.  M.  S. 

—  Thompson,  Norwich 
James  Rae.  Dumfries  . 

James  White  . 

John  Simpson . 

F.  H . 

— 'Mann,  Norwich . 

Anonymous,  Norwich  . 
P.  Daw,  Linlithgow  .... 


Carried  forward . £365  7  2  I  Total . £366  19  8 

One  Ream  of  Albumenised  Paper,  from  Messrs.  E.  and  H.  T.  Anthony,  New  York,  per 
Mr.  Jabez  Hughes,  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight. 

Further  Subscriptions  will  be  received  by— 

Dr.  Diamond,  Twickenham  House,  Twickenham,  S.W. 

G.  W.  Simpson,  Esq.,  18,  Canonbury  Park  South,  N. 

T.  R.  Williams,  Esq.,  136.  Regent-street.  W. 

Mr.  Jabez  Hughes,  379,  Oxford-street,  W. 

Georg*  Shadbolt,  2,  Dpper  Hornsey  Rise,  N. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

***  Although  we  have  given  several  extra  pages  in  each  number  of  this 
Journal  published  during  the  current  year,  we  are  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the 
accumulation  of  matter.  We  have  therefore  to  crave  the  indulgence  of  many 
of  our  contributors  whose  articles  are  now  “in  type,”  but  which,  from  press  of 
urgent  matter,  we  are  obliged  to  hold  over.  For  the  same  reason  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  defer  our  notice  (also  in  type)  of  Professor  Towler’s  excellent  work, 
The  Silver  Sunbeam. 

Alexander.  Thomson. — Received  too  late  for  this  number. 

Rev.  H.  Philipps. — Mr.  England’s  address  is  7,  St.  James’s  Square, 
Netting  Hill,  London,  W. 

J.  Mackintosh  (Kelso). — We  shall  communicate  your  desire  to  the  writer 
of  the  letter  alluded  to,  and  most  likely  you  will  hear  from  him  direct. 

S.  W.  Gault  (Hamilton,  Bermuda).  —  Obtain  an  order  from  Messrs. 
Anthony,  and  the  Publisher  will  gladly  meet  your  -wishes. 

G.  B.  D. — We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  particular  make  of  collodion  to 
which  you  allude ;  but  if  you  do  not  succeed  with  it,  why  not  try  another 
kind  ? 

R.  L. — We  are  unable  to  pronounce  an  opinion  without  more  information 
than  is  at  present  before  us  ;  but  as  soon  as  we  get  sufficient  data  we  will  let 
you  know. 

M.  Gillies. — We  do  not  know  the  maker  you  name  as  one  of  the  best 
English  makers,  but  have  no  doubt  a  single  combination  of  about  twenty 
inches  focus  will  meet  your  requirements. 

B.  Wyles. — By  using  another  collodion  you  -will  probably  avoid  your  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  the  addition  to  your  iron  developer  of  a  few  drops  of  honey  syrup, 
just  before  use,  will  still  further  remedy  it. 

R.  and  S—  We  know  of  no  satisfactory  method  of  printing  photographs 
upon  glass  without  developing ;  for,  if  a  chloride  be  added  to  albumen,  the  image 
obtained  thereon  by  sun-printing  is  weak  and  poor  in  the  extreme. 

M.  Whiting,  Jun.— -  We  do  not  think  there  is  the  slightest  chance  of  such 
a  scheme  as  you  propose  being  carried  out,  the  ground  being  already  occupied 
by  the  Amateur  Photographic  Association,  and  in  a  far  better  manner  than 
that  sketched  by  you. 

G.  B.  A. — Your  work  is  not  sufficiently  neat  for  commercial  purposes, 
though  there  are  some  evidences  of  your  capability  of  doing  better  by  practice. 
We  never  undertake  the  negociation  of  photographic  engagements,  nor,  in¬ 
deed,  of  photographic  business  of  any  kind. 

Nemesis. — While  sharing  largely  in  your  sentiments,  it  is  rather  a  delicate 
matter  for  us  to  comply  with  your  request.  Still  we  are  inclined  to  do  so  if  you 
will  send  us  in  strict  confidence  your  real  name  and  address  as  guarantees  of 
good  faith.  Without  your  so  doing  we  scarcely  feel  justified  in  acting  as  you  pro¬ 
pose. 

A  Buyer. — 1.  We  should  suppose  that  you  are  fully  entitled  to  have  it 
replaced,  provided  you  have  given  us  the  whole  of  the  facts ;  but  it  is  very 
difficult  to  judge  from  ex  parte  statements. — 2.  A  note  containing  a  stamped 
and  directed  envelope  for  the  reply  will,  no  doubt,  elicit  one  from  the  manu¬ 
facturer  you  name,  who  is  very  courteous. 

Jasper. — 1.  You  will  find  the  subject  thoroughly  discussed  in  our  last 
volume. — 2.  Rather  too  red. — 3.  We  cannot  find  time  to  practise  photography 
nearly  as  much  as  we  desire  for  our  own  requirements ;  and,  as  to  giving 
lessons,  we  should  about  as  soon  think  of  trying  to  fly.  Even  had  we  the  time 
we  should  certainly  not  have  the  inclination. 

Tyro.— We  are  not  aware  of  any  better  method  of  preparing  tannin  than 
that  of  Pelouze,  which  you  will  find  described  in  Fownes’s  Manual  of 
Chemistry.  Pyrogallic  acid  is  prepared  by  sublimation  from  gallic  acid,  the 
method  being  described  in  the  work  already  cited.  We  find  the  same  directions 
given  in  Brande  and  Taylor’s  more  recent  work,  and  also  in  Dr.  Towler’s 
Silver  Sunbeam. 

A.  B.  C. — 1.  For  views  No.  1 ;  for  cartes  Nos.  1,  3,  or  5.  No.  6  is  fair,  but 
not  equal  to  the  others. — 2.  A  nitrate  of  silver  bath  after  use  contains,  besides 
nitrate  of  silver,  organic  matter,  and  also  iodide  of  silver :  hence  your  “  dirty- 
looking  powder.”  The  cracked  cup  is  due  to  heat  too  rapidly  applied.— 3.  Use 
some  waste  collodion  to  clean  your  glass  plates,  and,  if  need  be,  a  solution  of 
cyanide  of  potassium. 

S.  Arlidge. — 1.  There  is  no  work  in  existence  on  the  subject  of  construct¬ 
ing  photographic  lenses,  nor  do  we  think  it  likely  any  one  having  the  requisite 
skill  and  knowledge  from  experience  would  communicate  the  same  to  the  pub¬ 
lic. — 2.  We  know  the  address  of  the  gentleman  you  name,  but  we  are  not 
authorised  to  communicate  it. — 3.  Messrs.  Chance,  of  Birmingham,  manufac¬ 
ture  glass  for  optical  work. — 4.  Of  the  makers  you  have  named  the  first  three 
are  first-class  ;  after  them  we  should  place  No.  5,  and  lastly  No.  4. 

A.  Z. — The  phenomenon  is  easily  explained.  Tannin  is  very  soluble  in 
water,  and  is  removed  by  the  washing  after  development ;  whereas,  gelatine 
and  albumen  are  both  rendered  insoluble  by  the  developer  (if  not  so  before) . 
Now,  your  pyroxyline  must  be  of  a  kind  readily  soluble  in  strong  alcohol ; 
hence  the  removal  of  tho  image  by  the  varnish  from  the  tannin  plates,  and 
not  from  those  produced  by  the  other  processes.  The  remedy  is  obvious :  give 
the  tannin  plates  a  coating  of  dilute  albumen  after  final  washing  and  before 
drying  the  film. 

W.  S. — 1.  Place  a  piece  of  cork  over  your  thin  glass  cover,  and  pass  an 
India-rubber  ring  over  the  whole. — 2.  The  razor  is  better  in  its  natural  form — 
not  ground  flat  at  one  side. — 3.  We  would  not  soften  it  at  all.  Render  it 
transparent  by  soaking  in  benzole  or  turpentine,  and  mount  it  in  balsam  in  a 
thin  glass  cell. — 4.  Mr.  Van  Voorst,  of  Paternoster  Row,  can,  no  doubt,  tell 
you  of  such  a  book  as  that  for  which  you  inquire,  or  Mr.  Edward  Newman.— 
6.  Please  do  not :  we  have  not  time  to  spare  for  examining  such  things. — 
6.  We  prefer  creosote  water. 

S.  II . — Tho  photography  is  not  amiss,  and  the  pose  of  your  models  unob¬ 
jectionable  ;  but  the  illumination  is  somewhat  deficient,  or,  more  correctly, 
superfluous,  for  the  light  falls  in  no  definite  direction.  The  tone  of  your 
proofs  is  a  trifle  too  warm  to  suit  most  tastes.  We  are  no  admirers  of  conven¬ 
tional  backgrounds ;  but  in  both  of  your  very  natural  ones  there  are  grave 
faults.  Tho  open  door  in  A  has  a  very  bad  effect,  and  the  window  out  of  focus 
in  B  looks  like  a  bale  of  cotton  falling  on  the  gentleman’s  head.  You  require 
a  simple  background  of  some  kind. 


V.  Green. — Wo  are  sorry  to  disappoint  you;  but  it  would  be  unkind  to 
commend  your  productions  without  a  very  largo  amount  of  reservation.  As  a 
solitary  worker  you  have  overcome  some  difficulties  that  you  no  doubt  found 
very  discouraging  ;  but,  honestly,  we  cannot  pronounce  your  work  above  me¬ 
diocrity.  You  have  very,  very  much  yet  to  learn  before  you  would  have  tho 
slightest  chance  of  employment,  even  as  an  assistant  operator.  To  6tnrt  with, 
your  printing  is  very  bad,  two  specimens  only  (Nos.  3  and  4)  being  barely  passa¬ 
ble.  The  negatives,  also,  are  full  of  blemishes,  some  of  them  being  under-exposed, 
and  there  is  an  absence  of  art-knowledge  displayed  in  the  arrangement  of  your 
figui-es.  The  two  specimens  quoted  are  the  best  in  all  respects,  though  they  are 
but  poor.  Your  lens  is  evidently  not  much  good,  being  deficient  in  defin¬ 
ing  power.  Of  the  manufacturers  which  you  quote  wo  regard  No.  4  as  tho 
best,  and  No.  3  next  in  order ;  but  we  have  never  tried  the  productions  of  No. 
2,  so  cannot  give  any  opinion  upon  his  lenses. 

Tuesco. — Glaze  the  middle  portion  of  tho  south  side  of  your  roof,  and  re¬ 
place  the  three  windows  by  one  long  light  at  the  side,  reaching  to  within  a 
couple  of  feet  of  the  floor.  Furnish  your  roof  light  with  a  stout  white  roller 
blind,  and  your  side  light  with  linen  stretched  on  wire  frames  about  a  foot 
wide  and  as  long  as  the  height  of  your  sashes,  these  to  be  fixed  perpendicularly 
and  hinged  like  a  scries  of  doors  ;  by  these  you  will  be  able  to  manage  the  light 
well,  and  produce  good  results.  For  colour  of  walls,  a  pleasant  green,  wo 
think,  would  be  best  in  your  case.  We  are  pleased  that  you  have  derived 
benefit 

Y.  Z. —  1.  Render  your  bath  alkaline  by  addition  of  oxido  of  silver,  and 
expose  to  the  light :  the  organic  matter  will  bo  deposited,  and  you  can  filter  it 
out ;  or,  after  rendering  the  bath  alkaline  by  addition  of  ammonia,  drop  in 
carefully  solution  of  citric  acid  until  the  latter  throws  down  a  light-coloured 
precipitate. — 2.  The  fault  may  be  in  the  paper  or  in  your  manipulation.  Wash 
off  the  free  nitrate  of  silver  with  rain  or  distilled  water  before  toning.  We 
cannot  give  you  any  better  toning  formulae  than  you  have  in  The  British 
Journal  Photographic  Almanac  or  in  the  manuals  of  Messrs.  Harvey, 
Reynolds,  and  Fowler,  and  of  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes. 

Lux. — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  stains  of  which  you  complain  are 
due  to  irregular  drying  of  the  film  :  too  great  heat  or  too  little  is  not  so  much 
the  great  point  as  its  want  of  uniformity  of  action.  A  patch  begins  to  dry, 
and,  instead  of  spreading  without  any  pause,  tho  progress  is  arrested  for  a 
short  time  at  some  stage  of  the  operation;  and,  just  as  when  there  is  a  pause  in 
the  immersion  of  your  plate  into  the  sensitising  bath  a  line  is  formed, 
so  is  the  case  here  :  a  line  around  the  margin  of  the  dry  or  wet  patch,  as  the 
case  may  be,  is  rendered  apparent.  We  suspect  the  tin  plate  and  spirit-lamp 
for  drying  the  film  is  not  good — in  your  hands  at  least.  A  tin  vessel  filled  -with 
hot  water,  would  be  preferable  and  this  might  be  kept  hot  by  the  aid  of  a  spirit- 
lamp. 

Geo.  Jones. — A  short  explanation  of  what  is  meant  by  “  polarised  light” 
it  is  not  possible  to  give.  A  short  definition  of  it  may  be — light  with  but  one 
plane  of  vibration.  But,  unless  you  are  familiar  with  tho  theories  of  light,  we 
fear  that  will  not  convey  much  information  to  you ;  whilst,  if  you  wrere  ac¬ 
quainted  therewith,  the  chances  are  that  you  would  ere  this  have  stumbled 
across  the  best  explanation  that  can  be  given  in  the  present  state  of  our  know¬ 
ledge,  or  at  least  would  know  where  to  look  for  such  explanation.  It  would 
occupy  several  pages  of  this  Journal  to  convey  to  one  unlearned  in  optical 
science  a  correct  idea  of  polarised  light.  If  you  feel  inclined  to  go  into  the 
subject  you  had  better  get  Dr.  Pereira’s  lectures  thereon,  or  a  still  more  com¬ 
pact  work  by  Charles  Woodward,  F.R.S. 


Life  of  Psyche.— A  series  of  photographs  of  the  Life  of  Psyche, 
in  the  Farnesina  Palace  at  Rome,  has  been  issued  by  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Berlin,  and  is  a  worthy  addition  to  the  many  admirable  repro¬ 
ductions  provided  by  Germany.  The  drawings  from  which  these  were 
taken  were  made  by  a  pupil  of  Schnorr,  and  were  warmly  praised  by 
Cornelius,  under  whose  eyes  many  of  them  were  executed.  A  text  by 
Waagen  accompanies  the  photographs,  and  relates  the  myth  of  Psyche, 
as  well  as  the  part  that  Raphael  took  in  furnishing  designs  for  the  fres¬ 
coes,  though  too  much  occupied  in  the  Vatican  to  do  much  more  for  their 
execution. — Athenaeum. 


All  Editorial  Communications,  Books  for  Review,  #c.,  should 
be  forwarded  to  the  Editor ,  GEORGE  SHADBOLT,  2,  Upper  Hornsey 
Pise,  London,  N. 

All  Advertisements  and  Letters  on  the  Business  of  this  Journal 
to  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher,  32,  Castle-street,  Liverpool. 


NOTICE.— Orders  for  this  Journal  sent  through  Provincial  Booksellers  to  their 
London  Correspondents,  ought  to  ensure  its  delivery  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  on  the  day  of  publication.  The  London  Wholesale  Agents  are  E. 
MARLBOROUGH  &  CO.,  4,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  E.C.— When  any  difficulty  is  ex¬ 
perienced  in  so  procuring  it  punctuaHy,  the  orders  should  be  sent  direct  to  the 
Publisher,  32,  Castle  Street,  Liverpool. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  CARBON  PRINTING. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  of  photographic  printing  in  carbon  has 
not  only  been  accomplished  by  Mr.  Swan  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory 
manner,  but  the  details  of  his  process  are  now  before  our  readers  hi 
the  form  of  a  paper  read  by  him  at  a  meeting  of  the  Photographic 
Society  (London),  which  we  publish  at  page  128  of  the  current 
number.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  paper  was  illustrated  by 
numerous  specimens  of  portraiture  and  landscapes  of  great  delicacy, 
the  results  of  the  process  described,  and  that  the  proofs  were  pro¬ 
nounced  by  the  most  competent  judges  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  in 
appearance  to  the  best  silver  prints.  In  this  judgment  we  most  cor¬ 
dially  concur :  for  certainly  for  purity  of  Hghts,  gradation  of  tone, 
and  brilliancy  of  effect  Mr.  Swan’s  specimens  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired. 

We  are  uninformed  whether  or  no  Mr.  Swan  is  a  competitor  for 
the  prize  some  time  since  offered  by  the  Due  de  Luynes,  through  the 
agency  of  the  French  Photographic  Society,  for  the  best  carbon 
printing  process  available  in  photography.  If  he  be,  he  cannot  fail 
of  receiving  some  recognition  of  his  labours,  though  we  have  some 
doubt  whether  he  alone  is  entitled  to  receive  the  entire  prize ;  for, 
though  we  would  not  give  currency  to  a  word  that  might  be  regarded 
as  in  any  way  detracting  from  Mr.  Swan’s  merit  in  having  so  cleverly 
overcome  the  difficulties  besetting  the  object  he  has  had  in  view,  yet, 
as  he  himself  admits,  there  are  several  steps  in  his  process  which  have 
been  suggested  or  carried  out  by  others,  though  he  has  added  some 
new  ones,  and  ingeniously  modified  those  already  known. 

Mr.  Swan’s  process  consists,  then,  not  in  the  use  of  new  pho¬ 
tographic  agents,  but  in  a  novel  mode  of  applying  them,  —  the 
essential  chemicals  being  an  aUialine  bichromate  in  contact  with 
organic  matter,  as  first  employed  by  Mongo  Ponton,  and  since  used 
by  most  experimentalists  in  search  of  photolithographic  and  carbon 
printing  processes.  Like  the  most  successful  amongst  the  latter, 
Mr.  Swan  recognises  the  importance  of  exposing  the  back  of  the  in¬ 
tended  proof  in  contact  with  the  negative ;  and,  lastly,  he  employs 
a  film  of  coHodion  in  the  operation  of  securing  a  print,  as  does  M. 
F  argier. 

But  amongst  the  essential  novelties  we  may  reckon  the  application 
of  carbon  in  the  form  of  Indian  ink,  and  the  use  of  a  tissue  upon 
which  to  print,  independent  of  paper,  glass,  or  other  support.  This 
last  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  most  important  innovation ;  for,  since  the 
negative  has  to  be  applied  to  the  back  of  the  proof,  the  use  of  paper 
sadly  interferes  with  definition.  So  also,  though  in  a  less  degree, 
M.  Fargier’s  method  of  printing  upon  his  sensitive  film,  while  the 
latter  is  still  in  contact  with  the  glass  upon  which  it  is  formed, 
necessitates  the  absolute  flatness  of  both  that  glass  and  the  negative, 
or  else  there  is  considerable  loss  of  sharpness  in  the  printed  image. 

Mr.  Swan  has  hit  upon  the  happy  idea  of  removing  the  sensitive 
film,  after  its  preparation,  from  the  glass  plate,  and  using  it  in  that 
condition  just  as  he  would  a  sheet  of  paper ;  but,  in  order  that  this 
may  be  done  without  detriment  to  the  film,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
impart  to  it  a  certain  degree  of  flexibility,  and  this  is  accomplished 
by  the  introduction  of  a  certain  proportion  of  sugar. 

Many  of  our  readers  may  not  be  aware  that  the  elastic  material 
used  for  printers’  inking-rollers  consists  of  a  mixture  of  glue  and 
treacle,  and  to  this  material  Mr.  Swan’s  film  bears  a  close  analogy — 
with  this  difference,  however,  that  the  last-named  has  on  one  side  of 
it  a  film  of  collodion,  which  plays  a  very  important  part,  acting  in 
fact  as  the  very  base  of  the  structure  of  the  image  when  formed,  and 
which  without  it  would  not  cohere.  With  regard  to  the  stability  of 
such  a  material  we  are  able  to  offer  some  trifling  testimony;  for 
about  fourteen  years  back  a  similar  one  was  introduced  for  the  pur¬ 


pose  of  mounting  certain  kinds  of  microscopical  objects,  such  as 
algce  and  others  naturally  found  in  water.  Mr.  Wenham  proposed 
for  the  purpose  gelatine  and  honey;  but  the  pollen  always  more 
or  less  present  in  the  last-named  ingredient  was  foimd  to  be 
very  difficult  of  removal  by  filtration,  and  Mr.  Warren  De  la 
Rue — a  gentleman  weU  known  in  scientific  circles,  and  whom 
our  readers  wiU  recognise  as  having  done  much  good  service  in  the 
application  of  our  art  to  astronomical  purposes — suggested  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  glycerine  for  the  honey.  This  substitution  was  effected, 
and  the  compound  foimd  to  answer  perfectly.  At  the  time  specified 
we  prepared  some  of  this  glycero-gelatine  medium,  clearing  it  in  the 
same  manner  as  cooks  do  jeHy  for  table  use;  that  is,  by  the  addition 
of  white  of  egg  and  the  subsequent  application  of  heat  in  order  to 
coagulate  the  albumen,  which  operation  drags  as  it  were  aH  extra¬ 
neous  particles  out  of  the  solution,  forming  a  dense  scum  on  the  top. 
After  being  allowed  to  rest  for  a  few  minutes  the  gelatine  should  be 
poured  through  a  filter  formed  of  very  thick  flannel  or  blanket, 
previously  well  rinsed  in  hot  water  and  squeezed  tolerably  dry.  For 
some  of  tlris  elastic  medium — prepared,  as  above  described,  for  our 
own  use  about  fourteen  years  ago — we  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
hunt  amongst  our  old  microscopical  stores,  being  curious  to  see 
whether  we  could  find  any,  and  if  so,  in  wdiat  condition  it  would  be. 
We  have  just  had  the  satisfaction  of  turning  it  out,  and  find  it  bright, 
clear,  and  as  elastic  as  ever,  and,  what  we  scarcely  had  anticipated, 
perfectly  free  from  the  slightest  trace  of  decay  or  mildew. 

To  show  the  pliable  nature  of  his  tissue,  Air.  Swan  folded  a  piece 
of  it  iu  our  presence  not  fewer  than  four  times,  making  sixteen  thick¬ 
nesses  of  the  material,  and,  on  unfolding  it,  there  was  not  so  much 
as  a  crack  even  in  any  of  the  creases.  It  is  needless  for  us  to  go 
into  the  details  of  the  preparation  and  application  of  the  sensitive 
film,  for  these  may  be  found  in  the  paper  itself.  We  will  only  further 
remark  in  respect  to  it,  that  the  amount  of  pigment  introduced  into 
the  gelatine  is  such  that  it  does  not  totaHy  obscure  _  a  bright  light 
when  the  film  is  as  thick  as  good  stout  cardboard,  which  is  about  the 
substance  employed ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  flame  of  a  candle  is 
distinctly  visible,  and  appears  very  much  as  if  viewed  through  a 
piece  of  smoked  glass.  We  learn  also  that  the  Indian-ink  may  be 
mixed  with  the  gelatine,  and  kept  indefinitely  thus  far  read}'  for  use ; 
but  that,  after  the  bichromate  of  ammonia  is  added,  the  sooner  the 
solution  is  used  the  better. 

It  wiH  be  observed,  on  reading  the  details  of  manipulation,  that 
without  the  collodion  film  as  part  of  the  tissue  the  whole  picture 
would  fall  to  pieces  while  being  cleared  from  the  unaltered  sensitive 
material. 

With  regard  to  the  industrial  application  of  Air.  Swan  s  process 
we  perceive  no  serious  impediment.  Nitrate  of  silver  for  printing 
purposes  will  certainly,  ere  long,  become  obsolete ;  but,  while  the 
materials  used  will  be  far  less  costly  than  heretofore,  the  number  ot 
hands  employed  will  be  greater. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  draw  attention  to  the  capital  idea  thrown 
out  by  Air.  Swan  relative  to  removing  the  coHodion  negatives  from 
the  glass  upon  which  they  have  been  taken,  and  storing  them  without 
their-  cumbrous  and  brittle  supports.  We  are  convinced  that  is  a 
suggestion  weH  worthy  of  consideration, 


THE  FIRST  USE  OF  BROAIINE  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

A  printed  statement  was  recently  put  into  my  hands,  addressed  to 
aH  lovers  of  photography,  suggesting  that  a  subscription  should  be 
entered  into  by  them  with  a  view  to  purchase  a  Hfe  annuity  for  Air. 
J.  F.  Goddard,  a  gentleman  of  weU-known  scientific  acquirements, 
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and  now  of  advanced  age.  Of  this  suggestion  I  need  hardly  say 
that  I  cordially  approved.  But,  on  continuing  to  read  further,  I  was 
surprised  to  see  that  it  was  proposed  to  give  this  testimonial  to  Mr. 
Goddard  as  having  been  “  the  first  discoverer  of  the  employment  of 
bromine  in  photography.” 

Now,  as  I  was  myself  undoubtedly  the  discoverer  of  the  use  of 
bromine  in  photography,  I  feel  that  I  ought  not  to  allow  this  error  to 
remain  unnoticed,  lest  it  should  become  established  in  the  history  of 
the  art. 

My  discovery  was  fully  published  at  the  time  it  was  made,  viz., 
in  March,  1839.  Mr.  Goddard’s  first  experiments  were  only  made 
in  the  autumn  of  1840,  and  first  published  in  the  Literary  Gazette  of 
December  12th,  1840,  according  to  the  statement  in  the  printed 
paper,  which  I  have  no  doubt  may  be  accepted  as  correct.  I  there¬ 
fore  claim  the  priority  of  publication  of  one  year  and  nine  months. 

The  lapse  of  twenty-five  years  since  the  first  public  announcement 
of  photography  has  caused  many  of  the  early  publications  to  fade 
from  the  memory  of  photographers  of  the  present  day ;  but  they  con¬ 
tain  facts  which  are  worth  the  attention  of  any  one  who  may  be 
engaged  in  writing  the  history  of  the  gradual  development  of  the  art. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  produce  evidence,  from  the  Comptes  Renclus 
of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  the  correctness  of  the  date 
which  I  have  stated. 

From  the  Comptes  Rendas,  vol.  viii.,  page  409. 

[Sitting  of  18th  March,  1839.] 

M.  Biot  communicates  the  following  letter,  which  he  received  yester¬ 
day  from  Mr.  Talbot : — 

London,  1 5th  March ,  1839. 

Sir, — I  have  just  received  the  Compte  Rendu  of  the  18th  February. 
Seeing  there  an  account  of  the  experiments  which  you  and  M.  Becquerel 
are  making  on  electrical  and  chemical  radiations,  I  perceive  the  necessity 
of  increasing  as  much  as  possible  the  sensibility  of  our  means  of  observa¬ 
tion,  and  of  varying  them  in  different  ways.  I  will  therefore  describe  to 
you  a  new  sensitive  paper  which  I  have  discovered,  and  which  appears 
to  me  to  offer  some  advantages. 

New  Preparation  of  a  Sensitive  Paper. — Take  good  writing  paper,  spread 
upon  it  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  then  a  solution  of  bromide  of 
potassium,  then  again  more  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  drying  the  paper  at 
the  fire  between  each  operation. 

This  paper  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour ;  it  is  very  sensitive  to  the  light  of 
the  sky,  but  insensible  to  artificial  heat,  and  can  be  held  close  to  the  fire 
without  injuring  it.  Light  first  turns  it  to  a  bluish-green  colour,  then  to 

an  olive-green,  then  almost  black. 

Whether  the  impressions  or  images  obtained  upon  this  paper  can  be 
fixed  in  the  same  way  as  those  made  upon  chloride  of  silver  is  a  thing 
which  I  have  not  yet  determined;  but  I  expect  it,  since  there  is  the 
greatest  analogy  between  the  chloride,  iodide,  and  bromide  of  silver.  Each 
of  the  three  becomes  insensible  to  light,  having  been  previously  very  sen¬ 
sible,  if  the  proportion  of  silver  is  diminished  below  a  certain  point ;  and 
in  the  case  of  each  of  the  three  this  change  of  state  is  sudden.  I  have 
made  many  experiments  on  the  chloride  relative  to  this  point. 

As  to  the  degree  of  sensitiveness  of  this  paper  I  can  only  give  it  in  a 
vague  manner,  from  the  want  of  a  fixed  unit  of  comparison.  Here  are, 
however,  some  experiments  which  I  made  on  it  during  the  bad  weather 
which  we  have  had  during  the  last  few  days. 

At  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  month  of  March,  dark,  cloudy  weather 
in  London,  it  required  seven  minutes  to  obtain  an  image  of  a  window  with 
the  camera  obscura.  The  same  evening,  at  five  o’clock,  with  a  better 
piece  of  paper,  it  took  six  minutes.  In  the  same  time  the  outlines  of  any 
object  projected  against  the  sky  would  have  been  obtained.  Some 
minutes  after  sunset,  the  weather  being  dark  and  very  cloudy,  the  paper 
was  exposed  close  to  the  window,  and  it  required  from  twenty  to  thirty 
seconds  to  become  sensibly  darkened.* 

After  reading  this  letter  M.  Biot  added  the  following  details : — 

Independently  of  the  optical  uses  to  which  Mr.  Talbot  applies  his 
new  preparation,  it  will  be  very  useful  to  physical  science  from  the 
succession  of  colours  which  it  passes  through,  for  these  different  phases 
of  its  impressionability  will  offer  so  many  characters  of  those  portions  of 
the  atmospheric  or  terrestrial  radiation  which  produce  each  of  them.  I 
have  employed  to  the  same  end  the  changes  of  colour  which  radiations  of 
different  kinds  produce  upon  guiacum  resin  spread  in  layers  sufficiently 
thick — changes  which  make  it  pass  successively  from  yellow  to  green  and 
blue,  then  become  yellow  again,  and  then  green  again,  by  alternations 
which  depend  upon  the  kind  of  radiation  which  is  made  to  act  upon  it, 
and  of  which  these  very  changes  become  a  special  character.  One 
arrives  thus  by  another  road  at  results  altogether  similar  to  those  which 
Wollaston  discovered  by  the  solar  spectrum.  But  my  experiments  on 
this  curious  subject  are  not  yet  finished. 

Another  particular  worthy  of  remark  in  Mr.  Talbot’s  new  preparation 
is  the  high  degree  of  impressionability  we  there  find  in  a  product  that 
has  been  dried  at  a  fire,  and,  consequently,  deprived  of  free  water,  which 

reader  will  please  to  remember  that  in  March,  1839,  when  this  paper  was 
wntten,  the  process  of  developing  a  latent  image  upon  photographic  paper  was 
miknown,  not  having  been  discovered  by  me  until  September,  1840.  Had  it  been 
limm*1  l°  mc  1Q  tlie  ^mes  liere  specified  would  have  been  diminished  100  or  200 
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was  already  the  case,  though  not  so  distinctly,  in  the  sensitive  papers  of 
M.  Daguerre  and  Mr.  Talbot. 

Here,  then,  one  meets  again  a  phenomenon  known  in  chemistry,  and 
thought  well  worthy  of  attention  for  its  molecular  character,  which  con¬ 
sists  in  changes  of  relation  and  perhaps  of  combination  among  particles 
of  a  system  already  solidified. 

M.  Pelouze  has  himself  given  a  curious  example  of  it  in  the  variations 
of  tint  which  the  atmospheric  radiation  produces  upon  the  new  cyanido 
of  iron  which  he  has  discovered. 

I  have  made  for  myself  some  of  Mr.  Talbot’s  now  sensitive  paper,  and 
I  have  found  it  to  possess  the  great  sensitiveness  which  he  attributes  to 
it.  In  order  to  know  whether  the  material  elements  of  the  paper 
contributed  essentially  to  the  phenomenon,  I  effected  the  same  operations 
in  the  dark  by  applying  the  successive  layers  upon  a  plate  of  white 
unglazed  porcelain,  and  drying  them  slowly  over  warm  ashes.  The 
product,  as  finally  dried,  Avas  a  solid  dry  coating  of  the  colour  of  sulphur, 
which  I  kept  for  some  hours  in  a  closed  cupboard.  When  I  took  it  out 
to  expose  it  to  the  radiation  this  morning  about  ten  o’clock,  it  appeared 
of  a  beautiful  canary  yellow  colour,  but  I  had  hardly  time  to  present  it 
to  the  radiation  before  it  turned  green,  even  in  its  most  solid  and  project¬ 
ing  portions.  It  afterwards  passed  rapidly  through  all  the  changes 
which  Mr.  Talbot  indicates. 

Wishing  to  try  if  drying  at  the  fire  was  indispensable  in  order  to 
produce  these  phenomena,  I  placed  myself  in  a  dark  room,  lit  only  by  a 
single  candle,  and  I  dropped  one  or  two  drops  of  nitrate  of  silver  into  a 
solution  of  bromide  of  potassium  in  water.  There  formed  immediately 
a  solid  precipitate,  which  was  no  doubt  bromide  of  silver ;  it  appeared  to 
me  white  by  the  light  which  I  employed.  I  separated  the  excess  of 
bromide  by  decantation,  and  I  threw  the  precipitate  upon  a  porcelain 
plate,  where  I  left  it  to  dry  spontaneously.  There  resulted  a  powder 
which  appeared  to  me  white,  but  having  taken  up  some  small  portions  of 
it  on  paper  and  on  a  slip  of  horn,  I  had  no  sooner  opened  the  door  of 
the  room  to  expose  it  to  the  light,  than  it  appeared  to  mo  to  be  of  a 
canary  yellow  colour,  and  I  had  hardly  time  enough  to  note  the  phases 
of  its  passage  to  yellowish  green,  and  then  to  olive  green,  nearly  black. 

[The  rest  of  the  precipitate  which  had  dried  spontaneously  on  the 
porcelain  plate  in  the  dark  had  the  next  day  an  impressionability  perhaps 
still  greater. — Note  by  M.  Riot.] 

I  then  thought  that  the  solution  of  the  two  salts  in  water  was  perhaps 
not  indispensable  in  order  to  give  to  the  product  resulting  from  their  mutual 
reaction  this  great  sensitiveness.  I  therefore  ground  successively  in  an 
agate  mortar  a  little  nitrate  of  silver  and  bromide  of  potassium,  in  a  dark 
room.  Both  powders  observed  separately  appeared  to  me  white,  and 
their  mixture  likewise ;  but  having  placed  a  small  portion  on  a  paper  I  had 
no  sooner  left  the  room  than  these  little  heaps  of  powder  appeared  to 
me  of  a  canary  yellow,  and  the  atmospheric  radiation  made  them 
pass  almost  instantaneously  through  all  the  phases  which  had  been  pre¬ 
sented  both  on  paper  and  porcelain  by  the  product  resulting  from  the 
successive  application  of  the  two  salts  in  a  state  of  solution.  Are  there 
not  probably  other  combinations  more  numerous  than  are  commonly 
supposed  which,  when  formed  in  the  dark,  possess  proper  colours,  diffe¬ 
rent  from  those  which  are  generally  attributed  to  them  from  not  having 
prepared  or  studied  them,  except  after  they  have  received  an  impression 
from  the  atmospheric  radiation '(  This  is  a  conjecture  which  I  submit  to 
chemists. 

I  have  translated  the  preceding  as  literally  as  possible  from  the 
Comptes  Rendus.  H.  Fox  Talbot. 

Edinburgh,  March  31st,  1864. 

[The  preceding  evidence  appears  to  leave  no  room  for  question 
that  Mr.  Talbot  was  indeed  the  first  to  apply  bromine  to  photographic 
use,  although  we  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Goddard  really  was  the 
originator  of  its  application  to  the  Daguerreotype  process,  and  be¬ 
lieved  himself  to  have  been  its  introducer  to  photography  in  general. 
We  may  here  appropriately  remark  that  photographers  of  the  present 
day  do  not,  as  a  rule,  know  how  deep  a  debt  of  gratitude  they  owe  to 
Mr.  Talbot  for  his  labours  in  connection  with  the  science  of  photo¬ 
graphy. — Ed.] 

A  NEW  CARBON  PROCESS.* 

Beautiful  as  the  ordinary  silver-printed  photograph  unquestionably 
is,  as  it  comes  fresh  from  the  hand  of  the  skilful  printer,  yet  a 
troublesome  doubt  as  to  the  duration  of  its  beauty  always  more  or 
less  mingles  with  and  mars  one’s  admiration.  There  is,  unfortunately, 
no  denying  the  fact  that  ordinary  silver  prints  are  very  liable  to  fade, 
and  that  immense  numbers  of  them  do  fade.  This  constitutes  the 
one  great  blot  on  the  fan-  fame  of  our  beautiful  art,  and  has  stimulated 
with  the  urgency  of  a  necessity  the  search  for  some  process  tliatxcoidd 
give  photographic  prints  of  reliable  durability. 

In  quest  of  such  a  process,  experimentalists  have  naturally  thought 
of  carbon  as  the  substance  of  all  others,  which  (if  photographic 
pictures  could  be  produced  with  it  as  the  colouring  matter)  would  afford 
the  strongest  guarantee  of  permanence.  Many  attempts,  attended 
with  more  or  less  success,  have  from  time  to  tune  been  made  to  attain 
*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  London  Photographic  Society,  April  5th,  1864. 
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this  desirable  object,  but  hitherto,  I  believe,  none  of  the  processes 
proposed  have  been  so  far  practicable  as  to  come  into  general  use. 
Either  the  results  have  not  been  considered  sufficiently  perfect,  or 
the  means  of  obtaining  those  results  have  been  too  difficult  or  trouble¬ 
some  for  commercial  purposes. 

I  think  I  have  succeeded  both  in  obtaining  good  results  and  in 
obtaining  them  by  means  which  are  simple  and  adapted  to  operations 
on  an  extensive  scale.  The  principal  means  by  which  I  have  arrived 
at  this  result  is  by  the  employment  of  a  tissue,  pliant  and  manageable 
as  paper,  and  transparent  and  smooth  as  glass. 

This  tissue,  in  fact,  takes  the  place  of  the  paper  or  glass,  one  or 
other  of  which  has  hitherto  been  made  use  of  as  a  means  of  sup¬ 
porting  the  photographic  materials  employed  in  carbon  printing. 
The  tissue  is  formed  of  collodion  on  one  side  and  a  gelatinous  com¬ 
pound  on  the  other.  The  gelatinous  part  of  the  tissue  consists  chiefly 
of  gelatine,  and  contains  a  salt  of  chromium,  carbon,  and  saccharine 
matter.  The  chemical  principle  that  I  have  availed  myself  of  in  the 
carrying  out  of  my  idea  was  discovered  twenty-five  years  ago  by 
Ponton :  it  is  this,  that  gelatine,  in  combination  with  a  salt  of 
chromium,  becomes  insoluble  in  water  after  a  short  exposure  to 
sunlight. 

This  principle  is  capable  of  application  to  photography  in  many 
ways,  one  of  the  most  obvious  of  which  is  to  mix  a  pigment  with 
the  bicliromated  gelatine,  and  coat  paper  with  it ;  expose  this  paper 
to  light,  under  a  negative,  and  then  wash  away  those  portions  of  the 
coating  not  affected  by  the  light.  The  exposed  parts,  having  become 
insoluble,  remain  attached  to  the  paper,  and  so  produce  a  picture. 
But  this  mode  of  operation  is  inapplicable  to  the  case  of  negatives 
containing  half-tone,  and  for  this  reason :  the  action  of  the  light  is 
to  render  the  gelatinous  coating  insoluble,  and,  consequently,  to  fix 
the  colour  that  may  have  been  mixed  with  it.  This  action  com¬ 
mences  at  the  exposed  surface,  and  extends  through  more  or  less  of 
the  thickness  of  the  coating.  Where  the  light  has  acted  most 
strongly,  perhaps  the  entire  thickness  of  the  coating  is  converted  to 
the  insoluble  condition ;  but  where  the  light  has  been  obstructed  by 
the  half-tone  of  the  negative,  the  converting  action  has  perhaps  only 
reached  through  half  the  thickness  of  the  coloured  coating.  And 
observe — the  converted  half  is  the  upper  half,  and  half-tone  would 
have  to  be  got  by  the  removal  of  the  unconverted  under  half ;  but 
the  insolubility  of  the  upper  stratum  renders  this  impossible,  the 
soluble  under  stratum  being  shut  in  and  sealed  by  the  insoluble 
upper  stratum.  So  either  the  upper  stratum  must  be  broken  through, 
to  let  out  the  still  soluble  under  stratum,  or  the  under  stratum  must 
remain  where  it  is. 

In  one  case  there  is  the  deep  shade  of  the  entire  coating,  and  in 
the  other  the  bare  paper;  either  way  there  is  no  half-tone.  To 
overcome  this  difficulty  it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Blair  to  print  from 
the  back  of  the  prepared  paper,  so  that  the  light  would  pass  through 
the  paper,  and  strike  first  upon  the  under  stratum  of  the  coloured 
coating.  The  converting  action  of  the  light  would  then  graduate 
from  the  under  to  the  upper ,  instead  of  from  the  upper  to  the  under 
stratum. 

In  this  case,  where  only  half  the  thickness  of  the  coating  was 
converted,  the  unconverted  half  would  be  uppermost,  and  there 
would,  therefore,  be  nothing  to  prevent  its  removal.  Improved  half¬ 
tone  was  obtained  in  this  way ;  but  the  light  having  to  pass  through 
the  substance  of  the  paper  before  reaching  the  sensitive  coating, 
there  was  a  serious  loss  of  definition  in  the  picture,  and  of  time  also 
in  the  printing. 

Previous  to  the  publication  of  Mr.  Blair’s  proposal  I  had  recog¬ 
nised  the  principle  of  it,  and  had  made  some  unsuccessful  experi¬ 
ments  with  plates  of  glass  coated  with  Mr.  Pouncy’s  carbon  mixture, 
exposing  them  in  the  camera  with  the  uncoated  surface  of  the  glass 
toward  the  light ;  the  light,  therefore,  acting  from  the  under  to  the 
upper  stratum  of  the  carbon  coating,  as  in  Mr.  Blair’s  plan. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  those  old  experiments  were  unsuccessful. 

The  way  in  which  I  have  succeeded  is  by  means  of  the  tissue 
already  referred  to,  both  glass  and  paper  being  discarded  altogether 
until  after  the  printing. 

I  have  already  stated  that  the  tissue  is  composed  of  collodion  on 
one  side,  and  bichromated  gelatine,  mixed  with  sugar  and  carbon, 
on  the  other. 

The  mixture  of  gelatine  that  I  used  in  making  the  specimens  I 
have  here  consisted  of  one  part  of  a  solution  of  bichromate  of 
ammonia  (containing  one  part  of  the  salt  in  three  parts  of  water), 
two  parts  gelatine,  one  part  sugar,  and  eight  parts  of  water,  with 
colouring  matter  added  to  produce  the  depth  of  tint  required.  The 
pigment  used  in  most  of  those  specimens  is  Indian  ink,  either  alone 
or  mixed  with  indigo  and  carmine. 

The  tissue  is  formed  by  coating  a  plate  of  glass  or  other  smooth 


surface — first  with  collodion,  and  then  with  the  coloured  gelatine 
mixture  above  described;  the  two  films  unite,  and,  when  dry,  maybe 
separated  in  a  sheet  from  the  surface  they  were  formed  on. 

By  this  means  a  pliant  tissue  is  obtained. 

(Here  is  a  specimen).  It  may  be  handled  like  paper,  and  may 
either  be  used  in  large  sheets  or  cut  up  into  pieces  of  any  convenient 
size. 

We  have  now  advanced  as  far  as  the  printing  stage.  The  tissue, 
prepared  in  the  manner  described,  corresponds  with  sensitive  paper, 
and  I  think,  with  proper  appliances,  the  preparation  of  it  need  not 
be  more  troublesome  than  the  double  operation  of  albumemsing  and 
exciting  paper  in  the  usual  way. 

The  tissue  is  much  more  sensitive  to  light  than  ordinary  sensitive 
paper,  and  proportionately  more  care  must  be  exercised  to  guard  it 
from  the  action  of  light  other  than  that  winch  acts  upon  it  while  in 
the  printing-frame.  Like  sensitive  paper,  too,  it  is  better  used  soon 
after  its  preparation. 

The  printing  is  done  in  the  usual  way,  the  tissue  taking  the  place 
of  sensitive  paper,  the  collodionised  surface  being  placed  next  the 
negative.  The  sensitiveness  of  the  tissue  may  of  course  be  varied 
by  varying  the  proportion  of  the  components  of  the  gelatinous  part 
of  the  tissue ;  but  with  the  mixture  I  have  given,  which  was  used  in 
making  the  specimens  I  have  here,  the  time  of  exposure  required  is 
only  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  that  which  would  be  usually  given 
with  liighly  sensitive  albumenised  paper. 

The  proper  time  for  exposure  can  be  determined  pretty  accurately, 
after  a  few  trials;  for,  although  there  is  not  the  same  means  of  judg¬ 
ing  of  the  progress  of  the  printing  as  in  the  ordinary  process,  yet 
there  is  a  far  wider  range  between  under  and  over  exposure  than  in 
silver  printing.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  you  may  expose 
one  piece  of  tissue  twice  as  much  as  another  and  yet  obtain  a  good 
print  from  both ;  not  perhaps  quite  so  good  as  between  the  two 
extremes,  but  yet  much  more  passable  than  would  be  the  case  with 
silver  prints  under  and  over  exposed  to  the  same  extent. 

There  is  one  means,  however,  by  which  any  mistake  in  timing  the 
exposure  may  be  altogether  avoided,  and  this  is  by  the  use  of  a  photo¬ 
meter.  I  am  busy  with  experiments  with  a  view  to  the  construction 
of  a  practically  useful  form  of  tills  much-needed  instrument,  and  I 
hope  soon  to  be  able  to  place  the  result  of  those  experiments  before 
you.  I  cannot  help  remarking  that  it  appears  to  me  a  kind  of  dis¬ 
grace  to  us  that  we  have  so  long  stumbled  on  in  the  haphazard, 
clumsy  way  we  have  done  in  the  matter  of  exposure ;  sometimes  un¬ 
der  exposing,  and  sometimes  over  exposing,  and  only  now  and  then 
hitting  the  right  degree  exactly. 

The  use  of  a  photometer,  even  in  ordinary  silver  printing,  would, 
I  feel  sure,  avoid  much  waste  of  material,  save  time  also,  and  lead 
to  more  uniformly  good  results.  Instead  of  turning  back  the  print 
from  time  to  time  to  see  how  the  printing  goes  on — at  the  risk  of 
shifting  the  paper,  letting  in  dust,  and  hurting  the  negative — we 
should  only  have  to  glance  at  our  photographic  clock,  and  that  glance 
would  inform  us  much  better  how  the  printing  progressed  than  the 
more  tedious  mode  of  examination  now  commonly  practised.  With 
a  proper  classification  of  negatives — say  into  three  classes — the  weak 
negatives  forming  one  class,  the  dense  another,  and  the  medium  an¬ 
other,  all  of  one  class  being  exposed  simultaneously,  and  with  a  pho¬ 
tometer  to  determine  exactly  the  amount  of  exposure  which  produces 
the  best  result,  the  operation  of  photographic  printing  on  an  exten¬ 
sive  scale  might  be  made  as  certain  and  uniform  as  common  print¬ 
ing  is. 

I  repeat,  a  systematic  arrangement  of  this  sort,  combined  with  the 
use  of  a  photometer,  would  prove  very  advantageous  even  in  silver 
printing ;  and,  if  carried  out  in  carbon  printing,  it  would  completely 
meet  the  difficulty  which  may  be  supposed  to  attach  more  particu¬ 
larly  to  it,  but  which,  practically,  is  not  greater  than  in  the  process 
now  commonly  practised,  because,  as  I  have  already  said,  a  mistake 
in  the  exposure  does  not  produce  the  same  extent  of  failure  in  the 
carbon  process  as  in  the  ordinary  one. 

On  taking  the  tissue  from  the  printing- frame  the  image  is  faintly 
visible,  and  the  next  step  in  the  process  is  to  mount  the  tissue,  with 
the  collodionised  face  down,  upon  a  piece  of  paper,  or  any  other 
suitable  material,  to  act  as  a  support  during  development,  and  some¬ 
times  to  form  the  basis  of  the  picture,  which  may,  if  we  please, 
remain  permanently  attached  to  this  support,  or  may,  if  thought 
better,  be  afterwards  transferred  in  a  manner  which  I  will  presently 
explain. 

There  are  several  ways  of  mounting  the  tissue,  and  several  adhe¬ 
sive  substances  may  be'used  for  the  purpose.  I  have  used  starch 
with  success ;  but  the  specimens  which  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
exhibiting  to  you  were  mounted  upon  paper  by  means  of  a  solution 
of  India-rubber  and  dammar  in  benzole. 
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After  mounting,  the  tissue,  with  paper  attached,  is  placed  in  water 
of  about  100°  Fah.  The  water  presently  begins  to  dissolve  away 
the  non-solarised  portions  of  the  gelatine,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
picture  is  fully  disclosed. 

It  is,  however,  advisable  not  to  hurry  the  operation,  but  to  give 
the  water  ample  time  to  dissolve  out  the  bichromate.  It  is  also 
advisable  to  change  the  water  three  or  four  tunes.  I  prefer  to  leave 
the  prints  about  two  hours  in  the  water.  Where  the  picture  has 
been  over-exposed,  longer  immersion  and  hotter  water  will,  in  a 
great  degree,  rectify  the  mistake.  Before  finally  removing  the  prints 
from  the  water,  I  brush  their  surface  lightly  with  a  broad  camel-hair 
brush ;  and,  after  taking  them  out,  I  pour  a  stream,  of  water  over 
them,  to  remove  any  loosely  adherent  particles  of  foreign  matter  that 
may  by  accident  have  got  attached  to  the  surface. 

The  prints  may  then  be  hung  up  to  dry,  and  are  finished  by  being 
mounted  on  cardboard  and  rolled,  in  the  usual  manner. 

Another  way  of  proceeding  is  to  remount  the  developed  print  face 
downward,  upon  a  second  piece  of  paper,  or  cardboard — say  with  starch 
or  gelatine — and,  when  this  is  dry,  to  remove  the  paper  that  was 
attached  to  the  tissue  previous  to  development ;  this  can  easily  be 
done  if  the  surface  of  the  paper  is  moistened  with  benzole. 

In  one  way  the  image  is  reversed,  and  the  collodion  surface  is 
downward;  and  in  the  other  the  image  is  not  reversed,  and  the  collo¬ 
dion  film  is  uppermost. 

In  practice  I  think  the  transfer  process  will  not  be  found  difficult, 
yet,  probably,  the  simpler  mode  will  generally  be  preferred,  and  the 
objection  of  the  reversal  of  the  image  be  met,  either  by  taking  the 
negative  through  the  glass  or  by  transferring  the  negative  by  means 
of  gelatine.  I  greatly  wonder  that  negatives  are  not  more 
frequently  transferred.  There  is  really  no  great  risk  of  a  miscarriage ; 
and  when  it  is  done,  the  negative  is  much  safer  than  when  on  glass. 
There  is  not  the  liability  to  breakage,  nor  the  same  chance  of  injury 
to  the  surface  by  use. 

With  respect  to  the  material  introduced  into  the  gelatine,  to  give 
colour,  tills  may,  of  course,  be  varied,  according  to  taste,  and  the 
character  of  the  subject.  In  some  of  the  first  pictures  that  I  sent  to 
Mr.  Simpson  one  of  the  aniline  dyes  was  introduced  ;  possibly 
these,  and  other  dyes  also,  may  be  found  useful  in  the  coloration  of 
the  tissue. 

Carbon  produced  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  sugar  has 
been  proposed  as  a  likely  form  of  carbon  for  photographic  printing. 
I  believe  this  form  of  carbon  will  not  be  found  suitable.  It  is  of  a 
flocculent  character,  and  the  particles,  however  finely  ground,  tend 
to  agglomerate.  The  same  objection  applies  to  lampblack,  although 
I  have  obtained  some  degree  of  success  with  it. 

Although  my  operations  in  carrying  out  the  process  I  have 
described  have  hitherto  been  conducted  on  a  small  scale,  jret  I  feel 
assured  that  it  is  capable  of  being  carried  out  on  a  large  scale,  and 
not  only  carried  out,  but  with  much  better  results  than  I  have 
obtained. 

It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  thank  you  for  the  attention  with 
which  you  have  listened  to  me,  and  express  a  hope  that  you  may 
look  as  favourably  upon  my  process  as  you  have  upon  my  pictures. 

Joseph  W.  Swan. 


SOME  NEW  FORMULAE,  WITH  HINTS  ON  DRY 
PROCESSES, 

In  Anticipation  of  the  Period  for  Out-door  Work  in  Photography. 
The  numerous  specimens  of  printing  from  photographic  plates  ob¬ 
tained  by  various  dry  processes  even  during  the  past  year  must  not 
only  have  decided  that  such  methods  are  practicable,  but  point  them 
out  most  significantly  as  the  plans  specially  adapted  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  amateur,  particularly  if  it  be  a  desideratum  to  obtain 
an  exact  representation  of  objects  under  circumstances  in  which  the 
ordinary  wet  collodion  process  is  totally  prohibited. 

May  it  not,  then,  be  profitable  to  anticipate  the  usual  period  of  the 
operations  to  which  we  allude,  and  endeavour  not  only  to  review 
what  has  been  already  done,  but  to  specialise  the  purposes  for  which 
the  principal  processes  are  most  peculiarly  adapted.  And  at  the  out¬ 
set  let  us  compare  the  conduct  of  two  out-of-door  pleasure  seekers — 
the  angler  and  the  photographer.  The  one  recognises  the  importance 
of  previous  foresight,  provision  for  unforeseen  circumstances,  and  a 
full  conviction  that  the  means  by  which  he  can  alone  hope  to  attain 
his  object  will  vary  with  every  locality  he  changes,  every  variety  of 
atmosphere,  and,  probably,  every  hour  of  the  day.  The  trout  fisher 
arrives  at  his  success  only  by  much  physical  labour,  accurate  obser¬ 
vation,  and  profound  reasoning.  To  linn  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
the  ripple  of  the  stream,  the  choice  of  the  fly,  are  matters  of  vital 
importance,  involving  no  small  amount  of  acute  and,  sometimes, 
anatomical  inquiry.  He  never  for  a  moment  dreams  that  one  special 


empirical  plan  will  lead  to  a  successful  issue  ;  that  ho  has  merely  to 
visit  Temple  Bar,  buy  a  shilling  book  on  fishing,  provide  himself 
with  rod,  gut,  and  fly  book,  and  then  rail  on  to  tlie  lake  stream  to 
secure  his  trout. 

Not,  however,  to  push  an  illustration  to  anything  like  the  extent 
we  might  reasonably  do,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  student  in  photo¬ 
graphy  is  apt  to  follow  a  diametrically  opposite  course  ?  Indeed,  the 
materiel  required  for  the  practice  of  this  beautiful  art  is  such  as 
to  permit  as  the  first  impression  that  it  is  purely  mechanical ;  and  wo 
must  allow  that,  unlike  the  former  case,  it  is  possible  to  purchase  a 
shilling  book  of  instructions,  with  apparatus  involving  little  expense, 
and  by  then-  aid  alone,  with  the  exercise  of  ordinary  common  sense, 
to  produce  a  fah’  and  even  attractive  representation  of  any  desired 
object.  Here  lies  the  mischief.  At  first,  of  course,  the  student  con¬ 
fines  himself  to  the  class  of  subjects  adapted  to  his  apparatus — un¬ 
fortunately  in  most  cases  portraits.  With  bath  hi  perfect  order,  and 
all  the  other  adjuncts  prepared  for  explicit  instructions,  he  is  suc¬ 
cessful,  wonders  at  the  stupidity  of  those  who  do  not  succeed,  or  at 
the  imaginary  knavery  of  those  who,  though  succeeding,  become  in¬ 
creasingly  modest,  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  taking  a 
picture  is  an  easy  mechanical  problem : — place  your  camera  on  the 
stand,  coat  your  plate,  follow  instructions  as  per  book,  and  the  work 
is  done ! 

Very  shortly,  however,  the  bath  becomes  surcharged  with  organic 
matter  and  inorganic  salts,  the  collodion  has,  from  evaporation,  lost 
the  delicate  balance  required  between  the  ether  and  alcohol,  and  the 
practice  of  photography  is  abandoned  as  a  hopeless  waste  of  time 
and  means.  These  remarks  will  be  admitted  as  true  with  reference 
to  the  wet  process ;  but  they  are  no  less  so  in  the  application  of 
“  dry  plates'’  to  photographic  delineation,  and  that  not  in  the  hands 
of  beginners,  who  should  never  attempt  even  the  simplest  dry  process 
before  they  are  well  grounded  in  the  principles  and  practice  both  of 
the  calotype  and  ordinary  wet  collodion  methods,  but  of  others  who 
have  acquired  some  degree  of  precision  and  certainty  in  manipu¬ 
lation.  To  many  of  these  the  dry  processes  appear  to  involve  the 
greatest  uncertainty.  They  acknowledge,  indeed,  that  tents  and 
even  the  most  portable  dark  boxes,  with  all  the  accompaniments 
necessary  for  the  wet  collodion  process,  are  exhausting  impedimenta 
in  hot  weather ;  that  hi  a  high  wind  they  are  a  constant  source  of 
anxiety;  that  for  the  mountain  climber,  or,  more  important  still,  for 
those  engaged  in  geographical  or  geological  research,  these  must 
necessarily  be  dispensed  with ;  and,  above  all,  that  on  a  lengthened 
tour  the  amount  of  satisfactory  negatives  obtained  bear  a  very  unfa¬ 
vourable  comparison  with  the  number  of  plates  exposed.  Still  they 
are  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  the  ordinary  wet  process,  having 
found  the  clry-plate  processes  which  they  have  tried  either  producing 
a  negative  very  inferior  in  detail  and  density  to  those  obtained  by 
the  other  process,  or,  in  development,  covered  with  stains,  spots, 
and  pinholes,  or,  if  tolerably  certain  in  results,  demanding  a  length 
of  exposure  entirely  unsuited  to  the  class  of  subjects  sought  to  be 
represented,  especially  living  forms.  Now  it  is  an  hicontrovertible 
fact  that  negatives  have  been  obtained  by  the  dry  processes,  and  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  most  experienced  and  competent  judges,  who  have 
pronounced  them  quite  equal  to  any  produced  by  the  wet  collodion 
process,  and  that,  not  as  an  accidental  result,  but  with  an  uniformity 
which,  for  out-door  work,  has  seldom  been  equalled  by  the  ordinary 
method,  with  a  shortness  of  exposure,  moreover,  which  admits  of 
groups  of  living  forms  being  introduced  into  the  picture  with  the 
utmost  sharpness.  There  must,  then,  be  some  causes  of  failure  which 
deserve  the  consideration  of  those  who  are  about  to  undertake  these 
processes,  and,  amongst  others,  the  following  will  be  acknowledged 
by  all  who  are  successful  in  their  use  as  taking  a  prominent  position. 

1.  Unsuitable  Materials  and  Faulty  Condition  of  the  Nitrate 
of  Silver  Bath. — With  reference  to  the  collodion,  many  of  the  dry 
processes  cannot  be  successfully  employed  unless  it  be  prepared 
specially  for  this  purpose,  both  its  mechanical  condition  and  the 
iodisers  employed  varying  remarkably  according  to  the  process 
adopted, — the  group  which  embraces  the  use  of  albumen,  for  in¬ 
stance,  requiring  a  collodion  which,  when  dry,  can  only  be  rubbed  off 
in  a  disintegrated,  powdery  form ;  whilst  those  which  are  preserved 
by  tannin  and  other  agents  require  collodion  which  may  be  peeled 
off  when  moist,  and  when  dry  adhere  to  the  glass  with  great  tenacity. 
Mr.  Dawson  has  drawn  attention  to  this  subject,  and  introduced  a 
very  suitable  formula  for  the  appropriate  iodiser.  The  writer,  how¬ 
ever,  still  adheres  to  a  collodion  prepared  at  a  much  lower  tempera¬ 
ture,  120°  Fah.  And  here  a  remark  may  be  accepted  on  a  practical 
point  in  the  preparation  of  oxidised  cotton,  which,  if  attended  to, 
will  save  much  loss  of  tune  and  uncertainty.  The  acids,  as  is  well 
known,  are  generally  mixed,  and,  the  temperature  having  been 
determined  upon  and  obtained,  the  cotton  is  immediately  inserted, 
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but  the  result,  even  with  identically  the  same  acids,  is  various. 
Sometimes  the  xyloidine  not  dissolving  in  the  ether  and  alcohol  as 
completely  as  may  he  desired  ;  at  others  the  cotton  is  acted  upon  by 
the  acids  and  partially  dissolved.  After  careful  examination  and 
experiments  the  writer  has  found  that  uniformly  good  results  may 
be  obtained  by  mixing  the  acids  in  a  stoppered  bottle  some  time — an 
hour  at  least — before  use.  They  are  then  raised  to  the  temperature 
desired,  and  the  cotton  introduced.  Theory,  of  course,  points  out 
the  reason.  The  sulphuric  acid  has,  on  the  addition  of  the  nitric 
acid,  an  important  function  to  perform — it  has,  in  fact,  not  only  to 
remove  an  equivalent  of  water  from  the  acid,  but  also  to  enter  into 
chemical  combination  with  it,  exhibiting  at  the  same  time  a  marked 
increase  of  temperature.  This  change  requires  time,  and  it  is  not 
until  this  change  is  effected  that  a  compound  is  formed  capable  of 
converting  the  cotton  into  the  definite  stage  of  oxydation  suitable  for 
the  photographer’s  use. 

Before  adverting  to  the  condition  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath 
most  suitable  for  dry  plates,  it  should  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that 
in  the  processes  which  the  writer  advocates — malt-tannin,  tanno- 
glycerine,  and  a  modification  of  the  latter,  which  will  presently  be 
described — the  kinds  of  collodion  specially  prepared  for  instantaneous 
work,  with  an  iron  developer,  have  been  found  to  produce  indifferent 
results* ;  and  the  beginner,  at  least,  should  confine  himself  to  Mr. 
Dawson’s  f  ioclisers  or  the  following  formula,  which,  with  properly- 
prepared  collodion,  gives  excellent  results,  and  improves  by  keep¬ 


ing  : — 

Iodide  of  potassium . .  2%  grains. 

Iodide  of  cadmium  .  ,, 

Bromide  of  cadmium  .  1£  „ 

Alcohol  .  1  ounce. 


Dissolve  in  a  water  bath,  filter,  and,  while  still  warm,  soak  in  the 
fluid  five  grains  of  properly-prepared  xyloidin,  and,  when  cool,  add 
sufficient  ether,  generally  from  an  ounce  to  twelve  drachms.  The 
film,  when  sensitised,  will  appear  thin;  but  this  is  an  advantage. 
Should  a  dense  film  be  required,  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  iodide  of 
ammonium,  added  an  hour  before  use,  will  answer  every  require¬ 
ment. 

With  reference  to  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath  : — It  is  not  necessary 
for  it  to  contain  more  than  thirty-two  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water ; 
indeed,  it  is  not  desirable  to  be  stronger,  as  the  difficulty  of  removing 
the  nitrate  of  silver  is  hereby  increased.  The  writer  is  aware  that 
he  differs  from  excellent  authorities  in  advising  the  use  of  glacial 
acetic  acid  instead  of  nitric  acid  for  giving  the  bath  the  necessary 
amount  of  acidity.  This  decision  lias  been  arrived  at  by  carefully- 
conducted.  comparative  experiments,  and  he  is  satisfied  that  the 
formula  given  elsewhere]  for  the  bath  will  be  found  suitable  for  any 
of  the  dry  processes  usually  employed.  We  must  proceed,  however, 
to  another  point  which  involves  a  fruitful  source  of  failure. 

2.  Partial  and  even  Erroneous  Descriptions  of  the  Methods 
Proposed  to  he  Employed.  —  All  who  are  engaged  in  experi¬ 
mental  research  are  well  aware  that  the  results  given  to  the 
public  cannot  be  justly  considered  as  anything  like  a  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  research  itself.  They  are,  in  fact,  nothing  but  a 
summary  which  cannot,  generally,  be  further  condensed  without 
involving  obscurity,  and,  in  many  cases,  leading  to  a  total  mis¬ 
representation  of  the  author’s  views ;  nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that 
the  mere  mechanically  working  out  a  formula  or  rule,  without 
reference  to  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded,  is  not  only  highly 
unsatisfactory,  but  deprives  the  operator  of  the  advantage  of  tracing 
the  connection  and  relative  importance  of  the  different  stages  of  the 
operations  which  he  has  to  perform.  The  student,  especially,  will  save 
himself  much  disappointment  by  obtaining  information  from  its 
original  source,  and  will  not  then  be  so  much  exposed  to  the  risk  of 
making  alterations  or  supposed  improvements  which  are  utterly  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  objects  sought  to  be  carried  out.  Many  other 
suggestions  on  this  point  will  occur  to  the  reader,  but  we  must 
briefly  pass  on  to — 

3.  Errors  in  the  Preparation  of  the  Preservative  Fluids;  and 
this  will  be  found  to  lie  at  the  root  of  almost  all  the  ill-success 
of  beginners  in  the  dry  processes.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Fotlier- 
gill  or  diluted  albumen  process.  It  is  well  known  that  the  white 
of  egg  contains  this  albumen,  enclosed  in  innumerable  cells  of 
an  exquisitely  fine  transparency,  retained  more  tenaciously  in 
the  duck  egg  than  most  others;  and  this  is  mentioned  because 
the  writer  is  informed,  by  those  who  use  this  process  in  prefer¬ 
ence,  that  this  kind  of  aibumen  is  better  adapted  to  the  purpose 
than  that  from  the  ordinary  hen.  Now  it  is  of  the  last  importance 

*  Description  of  Certain  Dry  Processes  in  Photography,  page  53. 
t  The  British' Journal  of  Photography,  vol  x.,  page  470. 

J  Description  of  Certain  Dry  Processes  in  Photography,  page  55. 


that  the  whole  of  this  membrane  should  be  removed ;  the  least  par¬ 
ticle  remaining  is  sufficient  to  produce  spots,  from  unequal  develop¬ 
ment,  and  the  usual  directions  for  dilution  with  water,  beating  up, 
and  straining  through  muslin  or  sponge  do  not  effectually  accomplish 
the  object.  Ammonia  or  acetic  acid  assist  very  much ;  but  the  fol¬ 
lowing  little  artifice  will  separate  the  whole  in  a  few  minutes.  The 
white  of  an  egg  is  emptied  from  the  shell  into  two  ounces  of  luke¬ 
warm  distilled  or  clear  rain  water,  to  which  have  been  previously 
added  ten  drops  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  the  whole  beaten  up  for  a 
few  minutes ;  now  drop  in  five  grams  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  or,  still 
better,  of  effervescing  citrate  of  magnesia ;  again  stir  up  thoroughly. 
During  the  effervescence  the  carbonic  acid  effectually  separates  the 
cellular  tissue,  and,  on  the  further  addition  of  a  drachm  of  alcohol, 
it  throws  up  coagulated  flocculi,  which  may  at  once  be  removed 
by  filtration  through  paper.  The  clear  fluid  may  now  be  used  in  this 
state  or  treated  with  caustic  ammonia,  or  saturated  with  albuminate 
or  oxide  of  silver,*  as  recently  described  and  employed  with  great 
success.  But  one  more  annoyance,  which  often  embarasses  the  pho¬ 
tographer,  will  be  alluded  to. 

4.  Impure  Chemicals ;  and  in  the  dry  processes  these  are  a  very 
common  cause  of  anomalous  results,  more  especially  in  those  which 
depend  upon  the  use  of  tannin,  either  alone  or  combined  with  glyce¬ 
rine.  Now  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  many  of  the  chemicals 
used  by  photographers  are  manufacturing  products,  which  are  not 
only  made  on  a  large  scale  but  have  to  pass  through  many  hands, 
and  be  transferred  from  one  vessel  to  another ;  and,  however  suita¬ 
ble  for  general  or  even  medical  purposes,  they  are  far  from  being  safe 
where,  as  in  photography,  almost  inappreciable  impurities  entirely 
prevent  the  desired  molecular  changes  looked  for,  or  set  up  actions 
subversive  of  the  phenomena  anticipated.  Here  the  observance  of 
a  general  rule  will  be  found  most  useful.  Whenever  two  substances 
produce  identical  results — the  one  being  a  manufacturing  product, 
and  the  other  carefully  prepared  for  special  purposes — always  choose 
the  latter ;  whatever  the  difference  of  cost  may  be,  the  freedom  from 
risk  will  be  more  than  compensative.  Now  tannin  and  glycerine  are 
both  manufactured  in  large  quantities,  and  the  writer  has  for  some 
tune  substituted  for  the  former  a  tincture  of  galls,  made  with  alcohol 
of  highest  strength  used  for  photographic  purposes ;  it  must  not  be 
diluted,  or  the  fluid  will  be  highly  charged  with  colouring  matter. 
Two  drachms  of  coarsely-bruised  gall-nuts  are  sufficient  for  each 
ounce  of  alcohol;  and,  after  twenty-four  lioiu’s’  maceration,  with 
occasional  shaking,  the  clear  fluid  may  be  decanted  for  use.  To  re¬ 
move  the  risk  of  failure  from  impure  glycerine  the  uniter,  after 
many  experiments  with  bodies  analogous  to  it  in  chemical  compo¬ 
sition,  has  found  the  following  to  answer  admirably.  The  formula 
for  glycerine  is  C6H5Ofl,  and  we  have  a  body  differing  from  it  only 
in  containing  one  equivalent  less  of  hydrogen,  for  mannite  =  C  c  H  T  O  e ; 
indeed  the  uniter,  from  theoretical  considerations  which  would  be 
out  of  place  in  tins  paper,  is  disposed  to  consider  these  bodies  as 
perfectly  analogous,  differing  from  each  other  only  in  molecular 
grouping.  If  the  ordinary  manna  of  commerce  then  be  dissolved 
in  water,  filtered,  and  boiled,  with  the  addition  of  glacial  acetic  acid, 
five  minims  to  the  ounce  of  manna,  a  fluid  is  produced,  generally  of 
a  dark  brown  colour.  To  this,  while  hot,  is  added  a  small  quantity 
of  kaoline,  allowed,  after  shaking,  to  digest  for  half  an  hour,  and 
filtered.  On  evaporation,  beautiful  crystals  of  pure  mannite  are 
obtained,  and  five  grains  of  these,  added  to  a  fluid  drachm  of  the 
tincture  of  galls,  with  seven  dracluns  of  water,  form  an  excellent 
preservative  fluid,  which  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  found  an  important  ad¬ 
dition  to  photographic  resources.  The  other  details  of  manipulation 
are  the  same  as  recommended  by  the  writer  for  the  tanno-glycerine 
process,  and  should  be  rigidly  adhered  to.  The  special  advantages 
of  both  this  and  the  other  processes  introduced  by  the  writer  is  their 
utility  on  dull  days,  as  well  as  for  taking  mews  of  crypts  and  gorges 
with* far  less  exposure  than  required  for  the  tannin  or  albumen 
processes. 

In  conclusion,  may  the  writer  recommend,  from  his  own  expe¬ 
rience,  the  importance  of  comparing  the  various  processes  alluded  to 
under  precisely  the  same  conditions  ?  This  will  at  once  exhibit  the 
peculiarities  of  each,  and  save  the  student  a  large  amount  of  future 
labour  and  indecision.  It  should  also  be  remarked  that  many  failures 
are  due  to  a  preference  for  brilliantly-illiiminated  views  on  sunny 
days.  Such,  with  the  exception  of  the  Taupenot,  are  by  no  means 
the  best  adapted  to  the  dry  processes,  giving  inartistic  pictures,  with 
abrupt  contrasts  of  light  and  shade;  and,  so  far  as  time  is  concerned, 
the  same  or  even  less  exposure  is  required  in  the  moderate  light  of 
April  than  in  the  glaring  sunshine  of  July.  Actinism  and  brilliant 
illumination,  so  far  from  being  identical,  are  in  many  cases  antago¬ 
nistic.  George  Kemp,  M.D.,  Cantab. 

*  The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac,  page  43, 
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THE  CHIMENTI  PICTURES :  A  REPLY  TO  SIR  DAVID 

BREWSTER. 

No.  II. 

As  the  argument  of  Sir  David  Brewster  in  support  of  his  idea  that 
the  Chimenti  drawings  are  truly  stereoscopic  is  largely  based  upon 
what  he  considers  probabilities,  we  will  adopt  firstly  that  line  of 
reasoning  also  in  our  more  systematic  discussion  of  the  subject. 

1.  We  observe  then — 

a.  After  an  attentive  examination  of  the  photographic  copies  of 
the  Chimenti  pictures,  we  consider  it  to  be  improbable  that  Chimenti 
could  have  seriously  executed  not  only  “  so  uninteresting  a  sketch 
as  that  of  a  man  sitting  upon  a  stool  with  a  pair  of  compasses  in 
one  hand  and  a  string  in  the  other,”  but  one  so  poorly  adapted  in  its 
ensemble  to  exhibit  stereoscopic  effect.  In  real  life  a  man  sitting  in 
the  position  here  depicted  would  certainly  exhibit  relief,  especially 
in  the  more  projecting  portions  of  his  figure,  but  over  the  larger 
part  of  it  the  conditions  on  which  relief  depends  would  not  be  pre¬ 
sent  in  any  high  degree.  Hence,  we  argue,  an  artist  accustomed  to 
drawing  would  not  be  likely  to  adopt  such  a  figure  for  such  a  purpose. 

b.  But  we  contend,  further,  that  it  is  improbable  that  Chimenti 
would  have  rested  contented  with  this  poor  affair  when  it  would 
have  been  so  easy  (supposing  him  to  have  intended  to  make  a 
stereoscopic  drawing)  to  have  produced,  by  the  most  simple  geometri¬ 
cal  diagram,  a  very  striking  stereoscopic  effect.  As,  for  example, 
the  following : — 


We  ask  Sir  David  Brewster  “what  led  so  eminent  an  artist  to 
make  so  uninteresting  a  sketch,”  when  he  might  have  made  a  great 
deal  better  one  with  much  less  trouble  if  he  had  had  the  slightest 
idea  of  the  principles  of  drawing  so  as  to  produce  stereoscopic 
effect  ? 

c.  Supposing  him  to  have  produced  a  stereoscopic  drawing,  it  is  in 
the  highest  degree  improbable  that  Chimenti  would  have  ceased  liis 
scientific  labours  until  one  such  drawing;  such  a  discovery  as  Sir 
David  Brewster  supposes  him  to  have  made  would  have  been  alto¬ 
gether  too  novel  and  surprising  to  have  permitted  him  to  remain 
satisfied  with  one  poor  effort,  when  in  a  couple  of  hours  he  could 
have  produced  a  dozen  good  ones. 

d.  Again :  having  produced  a  new  thing — having  advanced  optical 
science  another  step  by  his  wonderful  drawing — it  is  quite  improbable 
that  the  intelligent  Chimenti  would  have  remained  satisfied  with 
absolute  silence  concerning  it ;  not  writing  a  single  word  to  tell  his 
fellow  men  what  he  had  done,  or  why,  or  how,  or  when  he  had  done 
it — simply  hanging  it  up,  a  mute  witness  to  his  genius,  to  be  dis¬ 
covered,  accidentally,  two  hundred  years  afterwards,  by  “the  intelli¬ 
gent  traveller,  Dr.  Crum  Brown,”  and  to  be  proclaimed  to  the 
astonished  world  by  Sir  David  Brewster !  Perhaps  “  the  eminent 
artist,”  who  knew  so  well  how  to  draw,  was  so  unfortunate  as  not  to 
know  how  to  write  ! 

c.  It  is  also  very  improbable,  if  Baptista  Porta  had  revealed  and 
published  a  diagram  giving  any  proper  or  necessary  idea  of  a  stereo¬ 
scopic  slide,  that  Chimenti  alone  should  have  been  able  to  produce  a 
stereoscopic  drawing.  How  does  it  happen,  we  ask,  that  Chimenti 
learned  so  much  front  Baptista  Porta,  and  that  nobody  else  learned 
anything  like  it,  neither  at  that  time  nor  for  two  hundred  years 
afterwards,  until  Sir  David  Brewster  found  it  out  once  more,  after 
Wheatstone  had  produced  his  stereoscope  and  largely  illustrated  it 
by  appropriate  diagrams?  Credat  Judceus! 

Even  Sir  David  Brewster — who  appears  to  have  examined  care¬ 
fully  the  treatises  on  optics  which  have  been  published  since 
Baptista  Porta’s  day — has  only  been  able  to  show  that  it  was  known 
that  one  eye  saw  more  of  one  side  of  the  nose,  and  the  other  eye 
more  of  the  other  side,  and  such  like  observations  or  facts  long 
before  observed  and  considered  by  Euclid ;  but  he  has  not  been  able 
to  discover  a  single  companion  drawing  or  stereograph  for  the  poor 
Chimenti  orphans. 

/.  Again :  it  seems  very  improbable,  had  Chimenti  known  how  to 
produce  stereoscopic  drawings  to  be  united  binocularly  by  the  un¬ 


aided  eyes,  that  he  would  have  placed  them  in  such  relative  posi¬ 
tions  as  would  render  it  impossible  for  nine  persons  out  of  ten  to 
unite  them  by  the  convergence  of  the  optic  axes ! 

g.  Lastly  :  it  is  quite  improbable  that  Chimenti,  or  anjT  one  else, 
discovering  the  principles  of  stereoscopic  pictures  would  produce 
them  of  the  dimensions  of  the  original  Chimenti  drawings,  viz., 
“about  twelve  inches  high  and  eight,  and  a-half  broad.” 

Each  of  the  foregoing  improbabilities  tells  its  own  story  against 
Sir  David  Brewster’s  theory  in  regard  to  the  Chimenti  pictures ;  but 
when  we  place  them  together  the  cumulative  improbability  against 
this  theory  we  would  consider  sufficient  to  settle  the  matter,  if  it 
were  not  that  we  have  other  weighty  arguments  of  a  different 
character  to  adduce. 

2.  If  the  Chimenti  pictures  were  undoubted  stereographs  they 
would  tell  their  own  story  so  evidently  that  no  one  would  dare  to 
gainsay  it ;  but,  as  they  do  not  do  this,  it  becomes  necessary  to  weigh 
the  testimony  of  intelligent  observers  who  have  examined  them  and 
reported  the  results  of  their  examinations. 

The  first  witness  I  cite  is  my  esteemed  friend,  the  editor  of  the 
Photographic  News.  In  the  number  for  March  28th,  1802,  he  uses 
the  following  language : — “  We  have  no  -wish  whatever,  personally, 
to  enter  into  the  controversy ;  but,  as  with  the  majority  of  photo¬ 
graphers,  the  point  upon  which  the  whole  question  rests — the 
stereoscopic  character  of  the  said  drawings — must  depend  upon  the 
value  of  testimony,  we  feel  bound  to  lay  the  results  of  our  own  ex¬ 
amination  before  our  readers.  Sir  David  Brewster  states  that  the 
evidence  of  Professor  Wheatstone  and  his  friends  is  of  little  value, 
because  they  are  interested  parties.  As  Sir  David’s  evidence  must 
unquestionably  stand  in  the  same  category  as  that  of  Professor 
Wheatstone  and  his  friends,  and  for  like  reasons  possess  like  value, 
independent  testimony  is  of  more  importance.  We  have  the  facility 
of  combining  stereoscopic  pictures  without  the  stereoscope,  and  we 
have  examined  these  pictures  carefully  with  the  aid  of  that  instru¬ 
ment  and  without  it.  We  have  examined  them  in  their  original 
position  by  converging  the  optic  axes  so  as  to  see  the  left  picturo 
with  the  right  eye,  and  vice  versa ;  and  we  have  examined  them 
transposed  in  the  same  manner.  In  the  stereoscope  we  have  in¬ 
spected  them  both  transposed  and  otherwise.  The  result  of  each 
method  of  examination  is  to  lead  us  to  the  unhesitating  conviction 
that  on  the  one  hand  they  were  not  drawn  with  any  knowledge  of 
stereoscopic  principles,  or  any  view  to  stereoscopic  effect ;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  are  a  complete  failure.  In  no  case  is  any  tiring  like 
an  approximation  to  perfect  stereoscopic  relief  produced;  but  in 
every  mode  of  combining  the  pictures  certain  parts  possess  some 
amount  of  relief,  whilst  other  parts  remain  flat,  or  are  pseudoscopic, 
presenting  a  generally  confused  effect.  The  result  is  just  what  might 
be  anticipated  by  placing  side  by  side  any  picture  and  a  carefully- 
drawn  duplicate ;  the  slight  differences  which  must  inevitably  occur 
would  give  rise  to  a  similarly  confused  effect  of  relief  and  intaglio. 
*  *  *  *  The  relief  under  the  most  favourable  conditions  is  far 

inferior  to  that  of  some  very  simple  geometrical  diagrams,  with 
which,  as  being  drawn  by  hand,  and  affording  legitimate  means  of 
comparison,  we  have  contrasted  them.  In  truth,  the  monoscopic 
relief  of  each  single  picture  appears  little,  if  any,  inferior  to  the 
effect  of  both  when  combined  in  the  stereoscope.  The  pictures  are 
in  most  respects  facsimiles ;  but  a  closer  inspection  at  once  leads  us 
to  the  conviction  that  one  is  an  artist’s  drawing  and  the  other  a 
clever  copy  by  a  somewhat  mechanical  hand.  *  *  *  *  We 

confine  our  observations  strictly  to  the  effect  of  the  pictures  before 
us,  and  do  not  enter  into  other  evidence  against  their  stereoscopic 
character,  such  as  that  afforded  by  the  relation  to  each  other  of  the 
originals,  which,  it  is  stated,  require  the  convergence  of  the  optic 
axes  in  a  manner  which,  to  nine  persons  out  of  ten,  is  impossible." 

The  second  witness.  I  quote  is  the  accomplished  editor  of 
Humphrey  s  Journal,  Professor  Towler,  of  New  York,  who,  after  an 
exhaustive  analysis  of  the  Chimenti  drawings  (to  which  we  intend 
to  refer  hereafter),  thus  concludes : — “  Not  having  succeeded  in  pro¬ 
ducing  true  stereoscopic  effect  by  the  figures  under  discussion,  we 
cannot  argue  therefrom  that  he  was  ignorant  of  stereoscopicity,  or 
that  these  figures  were  not  intended  to  effect  stereoscopic  relief.  We 
can  alone  maintain  that  the  figures  fail  of  their  object,  if  such  was 
then’  object;  and  failing  of  this  object,  they  do  not  indicate  that 
Chimenti  was  acquainted  with  stereography.”  [See  Humphrey  s 
Journal,  October  15,  1862.] 

My  third  witness  is  my  friend,  Professor  Rood,  Professor  of 
Physics  in  Columbia  College,  New  York,  who,  having  given  the 
Chimenti  drawings  a  careful  examination,  says,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  me,  dated  February  6th,  1864 : — “  Chimenti’s  drawing  is  probably 
traced  or  connected  with  the  use  of  tracing  paper,  and  is  perhaps 
an  exercise  which  he  gave  to  a  pupil  in  mailing  facsimiles :  artists  do 
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this  often.  The  main  point  about  the  matter  is  that  there  is  not 
much  relief  about  the  original  Cliimenti  pictures  in  any  way.  I 
cut  my  photographic  copy  apart,  and  requested  the  opinion  of 
Professor  Joy,  and  he  sees  just  about  as  much  relief  when  they  are 
placed  false  as  when  they  are  placed  true.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
you  will  be  able  to  show  that  Sir  David  Brewster’s  opinion  that  these 
drawings  are  truly  stereoscopic  is  erroneous.” 

My  fourth  witness  is  Professor  Himes,  now  temporarily  at 
Giessen,  in  Germany.  As  I  knew  that  he  had  given  these  Chimenti 
pictures  some  study,  I  wrote  to  him  requesting  his  opinion.  In  a 
letter  received  from  him  a  few  days  since  he  says : — “  Having  given 
a  photographic  copy  of  the  Chimenti  pictures  a  very  careful  examina¬ 
tion  in  1862, 1  was  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  never  in¬ 
tended  to  be  united  binocularly,  since  the  effect,  upon  so  doing, 
seems  mixed  pseudoscopic  and  stereoscopic ;  and  an  analysis  of  the 
pictures  shows  no  relation  existing  between  the  distances  of  different 
corresponding  points,  such  as  supplemental  binocular  pictures  should 
possess.  The  photograph  examined  was  published  in  London,  and 
embodied,  in  the  descriptive  label  on  the  back  of  it,  a  portion  of  the 
remarks  made  by  Sir  David  Brewster  in  regard  to  the  pictures.” 

The  foregoing  is  probably  sufficient  to  satisfy  unprejudiced  readers 
that,  as  far  as  competent,  independent  testimony  can  settle  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  Cliimenti  drawings,  they  have  no  claim  to  the  importance 
with  which  it  would  suit  Sir  David  Brewster  to  invest  them.  I 
would  merely  add,  in  concluding  this  part  of  my  argument,  that  I 
have  a  large  acquaintance  in  the  United  States  with  gentlemen 
interested  scientifically  in  photography  and  the  stereoscope;  that 
when  I  was  in  London,  in  1862,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Shadbolt, 
Mr.  Simpson,  and  others,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  a  large  circle 
of  intelligent  amateurs  in  photography  and  optical  science ;  and  since 
I  have  been  here  in  Paris,  I  have  enlarged  my  acquaintance  with 
gentlemen  of  similar  tastes,  and  I  have  yet  to  meet  the  first  person 
who  considers  the  Chimenti  pictures  to  be  truly  stereoscopic.  There  are, 
I  have  no  doubt,  some  persons  credulous  enough  to  believe  in  them, 
but  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  discover  any  one  willing  to  confess  it. 

Paris,  April  6th,  1864.  E.  Emerson,  Prof. 


ON  TRANSMISSION,  REFLECTION,  AND  ABSORPTION 
OF  ACTINISM  BY  VARIOUS  MATERIALS.* 

Being  about  fixing  some  blinds  and  reflectors  to  my  gallery,  I  have 
lately  been  making  some  experiments  upon  various  materials,  such  as 
calico,  paper,  and  glass,  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  actinism  trans¬ 
mitted  and  reflected  by  them ;  and  as  this  will  no  doubt  be  of  interest 
and  use  to  photographers  generally,  I  now  bring  the  results  of  these 
experiments  before  you. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  my  conclusions  I  have  made  use  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  means : — I  procure  two  boxes,  each  nine  inches  square  (the 
dimensions,  of  course,  are  immaterial,  provided  they  are  both  alike 
in  size),  with  an  opening  at  the  one  side  of  the  square ;  over  which 
is  fixed,  by  means  of  thin  rods,  a  small  box,  inverted  towards  the  nine- 
inch  openings  of  the  larger  boxes,  and  at  exactly  the  same  distance 
from  the  surface  of  the  opening  as  that  from  the  bottom  of  the  boxes. 
Both  boxes  are  lined  inside  "with  black  cord,  in  order  that  no  reflec¬ 
tion  from  any  parts  may  interfere. 


Figs.  1  and  2  will  illustrate  these  more  clearly.  Over  the  opening 
of  one  of  the  two  boxes  I  spread  the  material  upon  which  I  want  to 
experiment,  as  shown  in  fig.  1,  at  b. 

Now,  the  light  striking  upon  the  equal  surfaces  of  the  two 
openings  when  placed  side  bjr  side  in  an  open  place,  and  by  diffused 
light,  will  necessarily  be  of  equal  strength ;  and,  in  order  to  ascertain 
how  the  action  of  the  light  is  modified  by  the  material  spread  over 
the  opening  at  b,  I  place  small  pieces  of  sensitised  paper  (chlorided) 
at  the  bottom  of  each  box  at  a  and  a',  and  at  c  in  the  small  box  at 
the  top  in  fig.  1.  The  little  box  in  fig.  2,  at  c\  is  merely  placed 
theye  to  intercept  the  same  amount  of  light  from  the  surface  b'  as 
that  in  fig.  1  does  at  b.  Besides,  I  place  a  small  piece  of  sensi¬ 
tised  paper  in,c\  to  see  if  there  is  any  stray  reflection  which  might 
interfere  with  the  experiment. 

*  Bead  at  a  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Photographic  Soetety,  April  6th,  1864. 


The  light  entering  into  the  box,  fig.  2,  will  fall  uninterruptedly  upon 
the  sensitised  paper  at  a',  and  effect  a  darkening  of  that  paper  to  a 
certain  extent  in  a  given  time.  The  same  would  be  the  case  with 
the  sensitive  paper  in  box,  fig.  1,  but  the  light  interrupted  by  the 
material  b  will  only  partially  reach  a  by  transmission  through  this 
material.  A  part  will  be  reflected,  and  as  the  distance  from  the 
surface  to  c  is  exactly  the  same  as  it  is  to  a  in  the  bottom  of  the 
box,  we  must  necessarily  get  an  effect  at  point  c  exactly  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  light  reflected.  The  two  darkened  papers  at  a  and  c, 
compared  with  that  at  a' ,  will  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  amount  of 
light  transmitted  and  reflected ;  and  to  arrive  at  this  I  made  use  of 
the  following  method : — I  take  a  long  strip  of  sensitive  paper,  pin  it 
on  a  board,  and  cover  it  up  with  a  piece  of  cardboard.  This  I  take 
out  with  me  into  the  open  light  at  the  same  time  the  experiment  in 
the  two  boxes  is  going  on,  and,  by  uncovering  it  from  the  cardboard 
bit  by  bit — say  at  fifty  intervals  of  five  seconds  each — I  have,  at  the 
conclusion,  a  scale  of  shades  which  I  compare  in  the  dark  room  with 
the  shades  obtained  in  the  boxes  at  a,  a',  and  c. 

If  I  now  give  you  the  figures  I  obtained  from  one  of  these  experi¬ 
ments  it  will  serve  as  an  explanation  for  the  whole.  I  will  take 
ordinary  white  window-blinds.  I  found  that  the  sensitised  paper 
in  box  2  at  a!  corresponded  with  the  shade  exposed  in  open  air 
eighteen  times  five  seconds,  showing  that  the  pure  light  admitted 
into  the  opening  at  b',  nine  inches  square,  and  striking  on  the  sensi¬ 
tive  paper  at  nine  inches  from  the  opening,  was  equal  to  loth  part  of 
that  exposed  in  the  open  air.  The  paper  at  a  corresponded  with 
the  shade  four  times  five  seconds,  or  equal  to  Ath  part  of  that  in 
the  open  air ;  and  that  at  c  wras  equal  to  that  exposed  ten  tunes  five 
seconds,  or  ]§th  part.  The  difference  then  between  the  1  g tli  in  box 
2  and  the  two  in  box  1,  5^th  and  Jgtli  (transmitted  and  reflected) 
must  necessarily  have  been  absorbed. 

The  following  are  the  materials  upon  w’hich  I  have  at  present 
experimented.  I  have  reduced  the  results  to  decimal  figures,  show¬ 
ing  the  full  strength  of  light  uninterrupted,  as  TOO  : — 


Transmits. 

Reflects. 

Absorb*. 

Ordinary  white  -window-blind . 

•22  . . . 

. . .  -56  . . . . 

..  -22  —  1-00 

Fine  calico,  white . 

•23  . . . 

..  -23—1-00 

„  ,*  grey* . . 

T5  ... 

..  -39  .... 

..  -46  —  1-00 

,,  ,,  blue  . 

•11  ... 

. . .  -33  . . . . 

..  -56  —  1-00 

White  writing-paper . 

•12  ... 

. . .  -38  . . . . 

..  -50  —  1-00 

Thin  tissue  paper  (papier  Joseph)  . . 

•43  . . . 

...  -47  .... 

..  -10  —  1-00 

Clean  glass . 

•78  . . . 

..  T7  .... 

. .  -05  —  1-00 

Dirty  . . 

•61  ... 

..  -17  .... 

..  -22  —  100 

Corrugated  glass  . 

•61  ... 

. .  -22  . . . . 

..  -17  —  1-00 

•47  ... 

. ..  -21 _ 

..  -32—  1-00 

Sensitised  collodio-albumen  plates, 
bromo-iodised . 

•01  ... 

...  14  .... 

. .  -8-5  —  1*00 

In  comparing  the  above  list  you  will  see  that  fine  thin  calico 
allows  no  more  light  to  go  through  it  than  the  coarser  and  heavier 
make :  of  course  this  will  have  a  limit.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
closer  the  cloth  is  woven,  though  of  the  same  weight  as  a  coarser 
quality,  the  more  fight  will  be  obstructed  by  it.  Of  the  white,  grey, 
and  blue  calicoes — all  of  which  are  of  the  same  make,  and  reed,  and 
pick — the  white  does,  as  a  matter  of  course,  admit  of  the  most  fight, 
though  not  so  much  more  than  the  grey,  in  comparison,  as  I  should 
have  expected,  being  of  a  yellowish  tint.  In  the  piece  which  is  of  a 
dark  sky — the  lightest  shade  which  I  could  get  to  stand  colour — I  am 
much  disappointed.  Instead  of  getting  more  fight  than  through  the 
grey,  as  I  expected,  you  see  I  actually  got  considerably  less.  I  tried 
the  experiments  with  this  and  the  grey  three  or  four  times,  but 
always  with  the  same  results. 

Ordinary  white  paper  allows  but  about  one-twrelfth  part  of  the 
fight  to  go  through,  whereas  white  tissue  paper  will  transmit  a  very 
large  amount. 

Clean  glass  will  permit  more  than  the  three-fourth  parts  of  the  fight 
to  pass  through.  There  is  more  reflected  than  I  should  have  expected . 
You  will  see  the  importance  of  keeping  the  glass  of  your  gallery 
clean.  The  sample  which  I  experimented  upon  was  by  no  means 
very  dirty,  such  as  would  be  the  result  of  not  cleaning  it  for  a  few 
days.  Nearly  one  quarter  of  the  fight  is  lost.  Corrugated  glass 
appears  to  admit  more,  fight  than  coarse  ground-glass. 

The  experiment  with  the  collodionised  dry  plate,  bromo-iodised, 
will  no  doubt  be  of  great  interest  to  the  scientific  investigations  of 
the  latent  image.  I  find  that  only  about  the  one-hundredth  part  of  the 
fi<ht  will  pass  through  it — a  most  interesting  fact.  It  appears  to  me 
that  all  that  fight  is  held  fast,  in  the  film,  and  will  keep  there,  until 
it  is  called  upon  to  exercise  its  influence  during  the  development  of 
the  image. 

That  a  great  deal  of  the  fight  is  absorbed  by  the  sensitive  plate  I 
have  suspected  for  some  time.  I  once  omitted  to  place  paper  between 
the  two  dry  plates  in  the  dark  slide.  They  both  were  exposed,  and 

*  Unbleached, 
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I  developed  them  (quickly)  without  detecting  any  apparent  difference. 
I  should,  however,  by  no  means  advise  anyone  to  try  the  same,  as  the 
little  light  which  does  go  through  would  certainly  be  detrimental,  if 
the  plates  were  not  well  exposed. 

It  is  my  intention  to  experiment  upon  other  materials  to  ascertain 
then-  reflecting  qualities,  the  results  of  which  I  shall  have  great 
pleasure  in  bringing  before  you.  H.  Petschler. 


POPULAR  NOTES  ON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  LENSES.* 
Part  II. — Landscape  Lenses. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  paper,  which  was  read  before  this  Society 
upwards  of  a  year  ago,  when  treating  of  portrait  lenses,  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  astigmation,  over  and  under  correction,  &c.,  were  also  con¬ 
sidered.  Hints  were  also  given  how  to  asceriain  if  a  lens  had  been 
properly  achromatised  for  photographic  purposes,  together  with  rules 
for  finding  the  equivalent  focus  of  a  combination.  Bearing  these  in 
mind,  we  now  proceed  to  consider,  in  an  equally  discursive  manner, 
the  subject  of  Landscape  Lenses — a  subject  which,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose,  is  possessed  of  more  interest  to  amateurs  than  that  of 
lenses  solely  intended  for  portraiture. 

If  a  plano-convex  achromatic  lens  be  mounted — without  any  stop — 
in  a  camera,  it  will  be  found  that  when  the  convex  side  is  turned  out¬ 
wards  an  image  of  a  certain  degree  of  sharpness  will  be  obtained  in  the 
ground-glass,  but  that  such  sharpness  will  be  confined  to  a  very  limited 
portion  of  the  plate.  A  good  telescopic  object-glass  reproduces  objects 
falling  directly  upon  it  with  great  intensity,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  a  distant  object  with  the  greatest  possible  rapidity  and  sharp¬ 
ness,  a  lens  of  that  form  might  be  employed ;  but  it  would  have  this  dis¬ 
advantage  that  the  angle  of  view  reproduced  with  proper  definition 
would  be  extremely  limited — for  instance,  not  over  one  degree, 
and  except  for  photographing  such  an  object  as  the  moon  it  would 
be  consequently  useless  to  the  photographer  who  requires  liis  lens  to 
include  from  thirty  to  sixty  degrees.  If  the  plano-convex  lens  alluded 
to  be  so  mounted  as  to  present  the  flat  surface  to  the  view,  there  being 
still  no  diaphragm  or  stop  in  the  tube,  it  will  be  seen  that,  although 
the  field  is  much  flatter,  no  one  part  is  now  sharp.  This  is  caused 
by  the  property  known  as  spherical  aberration — that  is,  the  tendency 
of  the  edge  of  a  lens  to  bend  or  refract  an  incident  ray  to  a  greater 
extent  when  falling  on  the  edge  than  on  the  centre  of  the  lens.  The 
diagram  (fig.  1 )  illustrates  this 


FIG.  I. 


a  b  is  the  lens  on  which  are  incident  the  rays  v,  tv,  x,  y,  z.  A 
glance  wli  show  the  different  angles  of  refraction  these  undergo,  the 

FIG.  2. 


lateral  pencils  coming  to  a  focus  at  g,  while  the  more  central  ones 
unite  at  a  greater  distance.  In  a  single  achromatic  landscape  lens 
spherical  aberration  is  got  rid  of — at  least  to  an  extent  great  enough 
for  practical  purposes — by  putting  a  diaphragm  or  stop  at  a  certain 
distance  in  front  of  the  lens.  In  tracing  the  course  of  oblique  ray# 
after  passing  through  a  lens,  it  is  found  that  good  definition — 
coupled  with  maximum  flatness  of  field — can  only  be  obtained  when 
the  edge  of  the  lens  is  employed  in  forming  the  edge  of  the  picture, 
and  the  centre  of  the  lens  similarly  employed  in  the  formation  of  the 
central  portions  of  the  picture.  Without  a  stop,  all  is  haze  and 
confusion;  but  immediately  the  stop  is  inserted,  sharpness  and 
approximate  flatness  of  field  are  the  results.  The  diagram  (Jig .  2  J, 
prepared  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Bow,  shows  at  a  glance  the  nature 
of  the  aberrations  both  of  direct  and  oblique  rays,  together  with 
the  use  of  a  stop  (SS)  in  cutting  off  all  those  rays  which,  if  allowed 
to  enter  the  lens,  would  mar  the  definition. 

I  have  often  heard  it  said — “  Seeing  such  a  small  ajjfcrture  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  front  of  a  landscape  lens,  why  not  employ  a  very  small 
lens  without  a  stop  before  it  ?  ”  If  the  foregoing  be  not  considered 
a  sufficient  answer  I  would  further  reply.  “Just  try  the  comparative 
merits  of  a  picture  taken  with  a  stop  at  the  proper  place,  with  one 
taken  when  the  stop  has  been  pushed  up  in  close  contact  with  the 
lens  so  as  to  make  it  in  effect  a  lens  of  the  diameter  of  the  aperture 
in  the  stop,  and  I  warrant  that  the  result  of  the  comparison  will  be 
such  as  to  satisfy  any  one  that  there  is  indeed  a  vast  difference.” 
Whatever  the  diameter  of  the  lens  employed — though  it  be  no  larger 
than  a  pea — there  must  be  a  diaphgram  in  front  of  it,  if  the  best 
defined  and  flattest  picture  possible  to  be  obtained  from  such  a  lens 
be  desired.  You  will  observe  that  the  question  of  large  versus  small 
lenses,  raised  some  time  since  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  does  not  apply 
in  the  case  of  the  diameter  of  view  lenses,  which  are  all  supposed  to 
have  a  small  stop  in  front  where  the  rays  cross,  but  is  rather  ap¬ 
plicable  to  lenses  so  constructed  as  to  work  with  full  aperture — such 
as  portrait  lenses.  The  peculiar  doctrine  of  Sir  David  Brewster 
alluded  to,  although  a  good  deal  misunderstood  at  the  time,  and  even 
so  now,  is  held  by  many  who  are  acquainted  with  the  liigher  branches 
of  optics,  as  incontrovertible.  Among  those  whom  I  have  heard 
speak  in  somewhat  decided  terms  of  the  correctness  of  Sir  David 
Brewster’s  doctrine  is  Mr.  Shadbolt,  the  chief  editor  of  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography. 

.  I  should  have  remarked  that  the  best  general  form  of  a  view  lens 
is  the  periscopic  or  meniscus  form.  A  view  lens  of  the  kind  now 
described  will  give  excellent  definition,  embrace  an  angle  of  tolerable 
width,  and  be  altogether  unobjectionable  as  a  landscape  lens ;  but 
when  employed  for  arcliitectural  or  other  similar  subjects,  it  will 
be  found  that  straight  lines  in  the  original  are  represented  by 
slightly  curved  ones  in  the  photograph,  this  curvature  becoming 
more  apparent  according  to  their  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  pic¬ 
ture.  When  only  a  limited  angle  of  view  is  embraced,  tliis  kind,  of 
distortion,  although  existing,  may  not  be  appreciable  to  the  eye ;  but 
when  a  larger  angle  of  view  is  embraced,  or  the  lens  comes  to  be 
overtasked,  tlieo  the  curvature  of  the  pseudo-straight  lines  becomes 
more  and  more  anna  rent. 

It  would  encroach  too  much  upon 
time  at  present  to  enter  into  the  cause 
of  this  distortion.  Let  it  suffice  to 
say  that  tliis  lrind  of  distortion  is  in¬ 
herent  in  all  single  lenses  with  a  stop 
in  front,  and  has  its  foundation  in  the 
fact  that  the  edge  of  the  lens  refracts 
more  than  the  centre.  Generally,  the 
smaller  the  diameter  of  the  lens,  the 
less  of  tliis  peculiar  lrind  of  distortion 
mil  there  be ;  and  if  a  view  of  a  building 
be  taken  with  the  stop  in  its  ordinary 
place,  and  compared  with  another  hav¬ 
ing  the  stop  placed  very  much  closer  to 
the  lens  —  the  stop  at  the  same  time 
having  a  sufficiently  small  aperture  to 
render  the  view  equally  sharp  with  the 
other — it  will  be  found  that  the  curva¬ 
ture  of  the  lines  of  the  building  is 
diminished  in  proportion  as  the  effective 
diameter  of  the  lens  has  been  diminish¬ 
ed. 

The  practical  lesson  to  be  derived 
from  this  appears  to  be — when  taking 
a  general  landscape  use  the  stop  in  its 
normal  position;  but,  when  taking-  a 
building  or  any  other  subject  in  winch 
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the  curvature  on  the  ground-glass  is  apparent,  use  a  smaller  stop 
at  a  smaller  distance  from  the  lens. 

All  that  has  been  said  about  the  ordinary  view  lens  applies  to  that 
peculiar  form  known  in  commerce  as  the  aplanatic  lens,  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  them  consisting  in  the  method  by  which  they  are  cor¬ 
rected.  For  these  peculiar  differences,  I  refer  you  to  the  black  board 
on  which  I  have  drawn  both.  I  have  on  the  table  several  aplanatic 
and  other  view  lenses,  but  with  the  experience  I  at  present  have 
of  their  working  I  am  unable  to  institute  a  comparison  between 
them;  in  the  meantime  I  am  unable  to  discover  any  points  of 
superiority  possessed  by  the  one  over  the  other. 

To  obviate  the  curvature  produced  by  the  meniscus  lens,  Professor 
Petzval  devised  a  compound  lens  which  was  intended  to  reproduce 
objects  with  accuracy.  This  is  known  severally  by  the  names  of 
“  orthoscopic,”  “orthographic,”  “  caloscopic,”  &c.,  lens,  the  principle 
of  construction  being  alike  in  all. 

This  lens  includes  a  large  achromatic  towards  the  front  of  the 
tube,  and  a  smaller  one  behind  it.  The  diagram  (fig.  3 )  gives  an  idea 
of  it : — 


FIG.  3. 


The  front  lens  is  a  cemented  achromatic,  the  back  one  is  not 
cemented,  and  is  concave  in  its  character.  It  lengthens  the  focus  of 
the  front  one,  flattens  the  field,  and  is  intended  to  cure  the  distortion 
alluded  to.  As  the  lens  is  usually  constructed,  however,  it  overdoes 
this,  producing  a  distortion  of  the  sand-glass  land;  indeed  of  an 
exactly  opposite  nature  to  that  produced  by  the  old-fashioned  lens. 
There  is  perhaps  no  lens  extant  that  is  of  such  an  accommodating 
nature  as  this  one.  Just  let  me  describe  the  properties  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  lens  now  submitted  for  inspection.  It  occupies,  as  you  see,  a 
quarter-plate  mount,  with  Waterhouse  diaphragms.  The  focus 
measured  from  the  back  lens  is  about  fifteen  inches ;  but  its  real 
or  equivalent  focus  is  longer,  and  the  size  of  plate  covered,  when 
the  smallest  stop  is  used,  is  twelve  by  fourteen  inches.  When 
tised  without  any  stop  whatever,  with  an  aperture  (that  of  the 
smaller  or  back  lens)  of  one  and  a-half  inches,  it  gives  beautiful, 
crisp  definition,  flat  of  course  only  on  a  limited  size  of  plate,  but 
with  such  freedom  from  astigmation  as  to  allow  of  a  group  to  be 
taken  on  a  twelve-by-ten  plate  with  full  aperture.  Theory,  they  say, 
has  decided  that  it  is  impossible  to  take  a  picture  with  this  class  of 
lens  having  the  marginal  lines  free  from  curvature.  I  have  only  to 
say,  “  so  much  the  worse  for  theory,”  for  this  lens  gives  pictures  in 
which  it  is  impossible  to  detect  any  curvature. 

When  the  glasses  are  arranged  as  I  now  show  you,  the  lens  sud¬ 
denly  becomes  possessed  of  a  new  property,  which  is  the  much- 
disputed  one  of  depth  of  focus,  or,  more  strictly,  depth  of  definition, 
covering  a  large  field  flat  without  any  stop  whatever.  The  fine,  crisp 
definition  which  in  its  original  position  it  had  is  gone  :  it  now  gives 
a  picture  generally  sharp  all  over  the  plate,  but  particularly  sharp 
nowhere.  In  short,  it  has  no  real  focus  at  all.  For  many  subjects, 
however,  this  is  rather  advantageous  than  otherwise,  as  one  may  not 
care  at  all  times  to  take  a  picture  microscopically  sharp  ;  and  when 
for  pictorial  effect  this  peculiar  land  of  definition  is  desired,  it  is  better 
to  obtain  it  by  giving  the  lens  a  little  aberration  in  this  way  than  by 
the  more,  common  manner  of  putting  the  subject  a  little  out  of  focus ; 
for  by  this  latter  method,  if  the  middle  distance  be  out  of  focus,  there 
is  a  chance  of  the  foreground  or  background  being  still  in  sharp  focus, 
and  vice  versa. 

Mr.  Fox  Talbot  at  the  time  of  his  great  discovery  seemed  to  be 
aware  of  the  importance  of  occasionally  securing  a  certain  degree  of 
degradation  of  the  sharpness  in  certain  subjects,  portraits  among 
Others.  The  plan  long  ago  recommended  by  him  for  this  purpose, 
but  now  apparently  forgotten  by  many,  was  to  insert  between  the 
negative  [and  the  sensitive  paper  one  or  more  sheets  of  uniform 


paper.  This  method  is  still  worthy  the  consideration  of  photo¬ 
graphers.  When  the  lens  before  us  is  so  adjusted  as  to  give  perfect 
freedom  from  distortion,  the  picture  produced  by  it  is  generally 
otherwise  inferior  to  what  it  produces  when  so  arranged  as  to  give 
slight  distortion  of  the  sand-glass  character.  I  should  state  that 
this  distortion — when  the  lens  is  adjusted  to  its  best  condition  for 
landscape  purposes — although  it  does  exist,  is  of  such  a  slight  nature 
as  to  prevent  its  being  detected  on  a  moderately-sized  plate  unless 
by  strict  measurement. 

Were  a  comparison  to  be  instituted  between  the  orthoscopic  and 
ordinary  view  lenses  as  to  their  respective  merits  for  field  work,  I 
would  say  without  hesitation  that  the  old  form  of  lens  is  the  better. 

In  the  Mechanics'  Magazine  for,  I  tliink,  1847  or  1848.  there  was 
an  account  of  a  lens  which  gave  perfect  freedom  from  distortion, 
besides  possessing  other  advantages.  It  consisted  of  two  meniscus 
lenses,  one  at  each  end  of  a  tube,  the  convex  sides  out,  with  a  stop 
between.  This,  as  you  are  aware,  answers  in  a  general  way  the 
description  of  the  Harrison  globe  lens.  The  globe  lens  seems  to  have 
found  more  favour  across  the  Atlantic  than  in  our  country.  Having 
only  examined  one  of  these  lenses,  I  am  not  hi  a  position  to  say  much 
about  it.  It  seems  to  include  an  angle  of  considerable  width,  and 
reproduces  subjects  free  from  distortion.  A  very  small  stop  is 
required.  The  lenses  are  placed  at  such  a  distance  as  to  make  the 
two  convex  surfaces  portions  of  a  sphere  or  globe,  from  winch  the 
name  is  derived.  The  diagram  (fig.  4 j  represents  the  lens  : — 

A  and  B  are  the  two 
lenses,  and  C  is  the  stop 
placed  midway  between 
both.  You  will  see  that 
the  axial  pencil  x  is  not 
only  wider  than  the  ob¬ 
lique  pencil  ?/,  but  it  has 
also  a  shorter  distance 
to  travel  Jo  the  ground- 
glass  D ;  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  is  that 
the  centre  of  the  picture 
is  much  more  illumi¬ 
nated  than  the  extreme 
edges.  This,  I  am 
aware,  is  the  case  -with 
all  lenses  having  cir¬ 
cular  apertures  in  the 
diaphragms ;  but  the  de¬ 
fect  is  more  noticeable 
in  this  lens  than  in  any  other,  from  the  great  obliquity  at  which  the 
ray  passes  through  a  circular  hole  in  a  flat  plate.  With  such  a  lens, 
equality  of  illumination  can  only  be  secured  in  one  or  other  of  these 
tw'o  ways — -either  by  means  of  Sutton's  “  butterfly  ”  or  equalising  stop, 
in  which  the  oblique  pencil  is  as  large  as  the  axial  one ;  or  by  still 
retaining  the  ordinary  diaphragm,  and  constructing  the  crown-glass 
lenses  of  such  a  green  colour  as  to  cause,  by  its  greater  resistance  to 
the  light  when  passing  through  the  thick  crown  glass  hi  the  centre, 
a  retardation  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  more  feeble  action  of  the 
attenuated  oblique  pencils.  Mr.  Bow,  civil  engineer,  was  the  first  to 
point  out  tins  useful  property  in  coloured  crown  glass,  and  he  has 
followed  it  up  by  a  mathematical  investigation  of  this  subject,  the 
results  of  which  he  has  published. 

To  prevent  the  present  paper  being  of  an  undue  length,  I  fear 
I  shall  have  to  inflict  on  the  Society  at  some  future  thne  a  third 
chapter,  of  which  Triplet  and  Panoramic  Lenses  will  form  the  subject. 

J.  T.  Taylor. 


REPORTING  WITH  UNDUE  BIAS. 

We  have  been  urgently  requested  by  a  gentleman/' who  has  com¬ 
municated  his  name  and  address  in  confidence,  to  publish  tlio 
following  correspondence,  as  it  is  considered  by  him.  and  also  by 
several  other  photographic  amateurs,  a  matter  of  importance  to  the 
progress  of  our  art  that,  besides  accurate  reporting,  free  scope  should 
be  afforded  for  the  expression  of  opinion  by  the  public  upon  matters 
to  which  they  take  objection  in  the  reports.  We  always  take  a 
liberal  view  on  this  point  ourselves,  and  almost  always — we  may  say 
invariably — allowr  an  opponent  to  state  liis  case  in  our  own  columns. 
We  hesitated  somewhat  in  the  case  before  us.  as  the  complaint  does 
not  exactly  lie  agahist  us ;  but  being  assured  of  the  integrity  and 
disinterestedness  of  the  writer,  we  succumbed. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  British  Journal  of  Piiotografhy. 

Sir, — I  almost  shrink  from  troubling  you  with  the  enclosed  correspon¬ 
dence.  The  only  justification  I  can  offer  rests  on  a  sense  of  injustice  to 
a  gentleman  deserving  well  of  photographers,  and  on  my  observation'^ 
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the  impartiality  which  distinguishes  the  Journal  over  which  you  pre¬ 
side.  As  to  the  correspondence  itself,  you  will  perceive  that  it  has 
arisen  from  remarking  the  discrepancies  existing  between  the  reports  of 
a  recent  photographic  meeting  in  London,  and  published  in  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography  and  the  Photographic  News.  The  whole  tenor 
of  the  report  in  the  latter  journal  appeared  to  me  so  invidious  and  un¬ 
worthy  an  attack  upon  at  least  a  most  useful  instrument,  the  aplanatic 
lens,  that  I  considered  it  right  to  send  the  extracts  of  the  reports  in 
question,  and  to  request  an  explanation.  Receiving  an  evasive  reply  as 
follows- — 

X.  M.  D. — We  have  examined  the  two  extracts  yon  forward,  but  do  not  perceive 
the  discrepancy  you  wish  us  to  reconcile.  Each  extract  contains  some  matters  not 
contained  in  the  other,  which  was  very  natural  in  the  condensed  report  of  a  conversa¬ 
tional  discussion  recorded  by  two  different  persons  ;  but  we  do  not  see  anything  con¬ 
flicting  in  the  statements.  If  our  correspondent  will  point  out  the  especial  differences 
he  wishes  elucidated,  we  shall  be  happy  to  help  him — 

I  forwarded  the  annexed  letter :  — 

No.  1. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  News. 

Sir,— In  compliance  with  your  suggestion,  I  arrange  in  opposite  columns, 
on  another  page,  the  paragraphs  in  the  reports  to  which  I  called  your  attention 
in  a  former  letter.  The  resulting  discrepancies  are  so  manifest  that  I  consider 
a  special  notice  of  each  superfluous.  I  pass,  therefore,  to  the  impressions 
which  these  paragraphs  are  calculated  to  convey  to  the  mind  of  any  candid 
and  impartial  reader.  From  the  report  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy  he  learns  that  certain  pictures  produced  by  an  aplanatic  lens,  and 
exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  a  photographic  society  in  London,  attracted  attention 
by  their  general  excellence  and  large  angle  of  view.  From  the  report  in  the 
Photographic  News  he  is  led  to  believe  that  one  at  least  of  these  pictures  was 
not  only  defective,  but  that  the  large  angle  of  view  for  which  it  was  remarked 
was  obtained  by  unfair  means.  In  the  report  of  the  former  journal  it  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  stated  that  the  ‘‘plate  was  well  covered;”  in  the  report  of  the  latter 
journal  it  is  asserted  that  the  “  corners  were  dark.”  In  one  report  Mr.  Warner 
is  represented  as  saying  that  the  large  angle  of  view  was  obtained  by  moving 
the  stop ;  in  the  other  Mr.  Warner  says  nothing  of  this,  but  declares  it  to  be 
his  opinion  that  the  aplanatic  lens  has  a  larger  angle  of  view  than  the  triplet 
lens  of  Mr.  Dallmeyer.  The  subsequent  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Warner,  that 
the  angle  of  view  of  a  single  lens  may  be  increased  by  moving  the  stop,  could 
not  surely  apply  to  the  case  before  the  meeting,  as  I  presume  no  gentleman 
undertaking  the  delicate  task  of  testing  the  comparative  merits  of  a  number  of 
lenses  would  take  the  liberty  of  removing  the  stops  from  the  position  in  which 
they. Aver e  placed  by  the  maker.  The  clear  inference,  however,  from  the  editor’s 
note  on  this  observation,  in  the  Photographic  News,  is  that  the  large  angle  of 
vieAV  in  the  picture  in  question  was  the  result  of  moving  the  stop  nearer  the 
lens ;  and  that  the  definition,  such  as  it  Avas,  was  the  effect  of  the  favourable 
outline  of  the  subject— an  ironmonger’s  shop.  Now,  there  is  no  person,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  acquainted  Avith  the  principle  and  construction  of  the  aplanatic  lens  who 
is  not  well  aware  that  its  merits,  whatever  these  may  be,  are  not  dependent  on 
the  position  of  the  stop  alone,  and  that  one  of  its  most  marked  qualities  is  the 
equal  illumination  of  the  picture.  “  Dark  corners  ”  and  “  rings  of  light  ”  are 
optical  phenomena  which  I  could  never  discover  in  the  working  of  that  lens. 
However  they  may  have  been  produced  in  this  instance,  they  certainly  are  not 
the  ordinary  product  of  the  aplanatic  lens,  as  the  thousands  of  pictures  taken 
by  it  sufficiently  demonstrate.  In  short,  the  import  of  the  report  in  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  News  is  obAriously  at  variance  with  that  of  the  report  in  its  British 
contemporary :  the  one  seems  an  answer  to  the  other.  Making  every  allowance 
for  disparity  of  reporting,  it  is  impossible  to  bring  these  reports  into  harmony, 
or  reconcile  one  Avith  the  other. 

With  the  proof  of  the  reasonableness  of  my  request  for  explanation,  I  should 
here  willingly  pause :  all  beyond  is  to  me  forbidden  ground.  Into  the  sanctuary 
of  human  motive  I  would  not  enter.  Yet  I  only  state  what,  in  common  with 
hundreds  of  others,  I  have  observed,  namely — that  on  this  vexed  question  of 
lenses  the  Photographic  Neivs  is  not  satisfactory.  It  would  be  to  exceed  the 
bounds  which  mutual  respect  imposes  on  the  intercourse  of  educated  minds  to 
particularise  further  the  numerous  grounds  upon  Avhich  this  observation  is 
based ;  of  its  truth,  however,  the  instance  in  hand  leaves  no  room  for  doubt, 
and  must  suffice  for  all — ex  uno  disce  omnes.  To  the  right  of  editors  to  express 
their  opinions  candidly  and  freely  on  lenses,  or  of  opticians  to  meet  a  rival  by 
honourable  competition,  no  one  could  object ;  but  I  appeal  fearlessly  to  the 
pages  of  the  Photographic  News,  and  to  the  misrepresentations  of  rival  makers, 
which  it  seems  to  adopt,  to  declare  whether  this  right  has  been  exercised  within 
healthy  limits.  The  exaggerated  curves  of  “beer-barrels  and  pincushions” 
may  inded  frighten  the  ignorant  or  unwary  purchaser,  but  to  persons  acquainted 
with  the  working  properties  of  the  lens  sought  to  be  depreciated,  these  distorted 
diagrams  have  about  the  same  relative  significance  as  the  “  Pig  and  Whistle  ” 
has  to  the  liquor  sold  beneath.  It  should  not,  however,  be  forgotten,  that  to 
the  maker  of  the  aplanatic  lens  professional  and  amateur  photographers  are 
mainly  indebted  for  breaking  up  the  London  lens  monopoly ;  for  a  valuable 
addition  to  their  optical  apparatus  for  securing  the  best  pictures ;  and  for  the 
best  series  of  papers  on  the  optics  of  photography  which  have  been  yet  com¬ 
municated  to  the  photographic  press  of  Great  Britain. 

To  me,  I  beg  to  state,  emphatically,  that  Mr.  Grubb  is  personally  unknown ; 
but  I  am  well  aware  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  in  his  own  depart¬ 
ments  of  science  by  competent  and  impartial  judges.  Upon  his  statements  the 
stamp  of  ability,  knowledge,  and  integrity  are  unmistakeably  impressed.  No 
reader  can  be  at  a  loss  to  recognise  in  his  averments  the  ring  of  the  true  metal. 
Such  a  man  requires  not  extraneous  aid :  he  has  more  than  once  shown  that  he 
is  able  to  defend  himself  against  open  and  covert  assailants.  In  coupling  his 
name  with  a  protest  against  injustice,  I  feel  I  owe  him  an  apology  rather  than 
presume  that  I  render  him  any  service  by  so  feeble  a  defence.  Gratitude  alone 
for  the  instniment,  and  for  the  information  he  has  added  to  the  stock  of  our 
photographic  resources,  has  been  my  motive  in  this  matter,  and  can  excuse 
the  liberty  I  take  with  his  name. 

F rom  the  first  number  to  the  last  of  the  Photographic  News  I  have  been  a 
reader  and  subscriber,  as  1  have  beon  of  the  other  photographic  journals.  At 


the  end  of  this  long  acquaintance,  I  asked  for  explanations  of  what  appeared, 
and  still  appears,  to  me  an  unaccountable  discrepancy  between  two  reports  of 
the  words  spoken  at  a  meeting.  For  answer  I  received  a  sybilline  response, 
which,  like  the  oracles  of  old,  might  mean  anything  or  nothing.  In  such  case, 

I  humbly  fancied  it  was  time  to  take  leave  of  my  quondam  friend,  and  to  seek 
truth  at  other  springs.  X.  M.  D. 

Photographic  News. 

I. 

Mr.  Warner  exhibited  a  number  of  fine 
photographs  of  Welsh  and  other  scenery, 
taken  with  the  orthographic  lens  of  Ross, 
the  triplet  of  Dallmeyer,  and  the  aplanatic 
of  Grubb. 

II. 

Special  attention  was  called  to  one  by 
the  latter  lens  (Grubb's)  of  eight  and  a- 
quarter  inches  focus  on  a  plate  12  by  10, 
Avhich,  though  dark  at  the  corners,  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  a  circle  of  light  of  about 
twelve  inches. 

III. 

In  answer  to  the  Chairman  as  to  whether 
he  did  not  gain  the  increased  field  by 
placing  the  stop  nearer  to  the  lens,  Mr. 
Warner  said  it  was  so.  By  so  placing  the 
stops  he  could  increase  the  field  of  any 
single  lens.  For  iustance,  he  could  make 
a  Ross’s  stereoscopic  lens  of  six  inches 
focus  cover  a  whole  plate. 

IV. 

Note  by  Ed.  P.  N. — The  effect  exercised 
by  the  position  of  the  stop  on  a  single 
lens  is  too  often  forgotten.  By  bringing 
the  stop  close  to  the  lens  the  angle  in¬ 
cluded  is  increased,  but  the  field  is  much 
more  curved.  This  for  some  subjects  is 
not  a  disadvantage.  In  the  12  by  10  pic¬ 
ture  here  shown,  for  instance,  it  consisted 
of  the  interior  of  an  ironmonger’s  ware¬ 
house,  where  the  objects  at  each  side  of 
the  room  were  accommodated  to  the  curve 
of  the  field,  thus  securing  the  best  effect 
for  definition. 

To  the  above  the  answer  was  as  follows  : — 

X.  M.  D. — We  are  obliged  for  the  long  communication  in  which  you  so  carefully 
put  your  case,  but  we  cannot  help  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  you  have  approached 
the  subject  with  a  foregone  conclusion  in  your  mind,  which  has  warped  your  judg¬ 
ment.  On  carefully  examining  the  matter,  we  are  still  at  a  loss  to  perceive  the  dis¬ 
crepancies  of  which  you  complain.  The  two  accounts  agree  in  their  main  features, 
differing  chiefly  in  ours  containing  a  greater  number  of  the  facts  occurring,  and  fuller 
information.  Nothing  is  stated  that  is  not  literally  and  substantially  true,  and 
nothing  omitted  that  we  know  to  have  taken  place.  We  know  nothing  whatever  of 
the  gentleman  to  whom  you  refer,  and  little  of  his  productions,  the  preponderance  of 
the  eridence  we  receive  not  being  in  their  favour.  We  never  by  any  chance,  however, 
voluntarily  mention  them,  much  less  depreciate  them,  as  we  prefer  as  a  rule  to  b# 
silent  where  we  cannot  praise,  especially  where  individual  interests  are  at  stake.  We 
know  nothing  whatever  of  the  “  monopoly”  to  which  you  refer  as  having  been  broken 
down,  nor  of  any  of  the  other  public  services  of  which  you  make  mention.  We  can¬ 
not  but  regret  the  conclusion  you  announce  at  the  close  of  your  letter,  as  we  regret 
its  cause  ;  but  we  must  also  express  a  conviction  that  the  loss  will  be  largely  yours. 

I  then  Aivrote — 

No.  2. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  News. 

Sir, — To  be  received  in  evidence,  the  right  of  assertion  and  denial  must  be 
exercised  within  credible  limits.  The  man  who  professes  to  know  too  much, 
and  his  analogue,  who  acknowledges  too  little,  are  wisely  placed  by  jurists  in 
the  same  category.  If  you  do  not  know,  or  will  not  admit  the  facts — lippis  et 
tonsoribus  nota — which  I  have  stated,  the  case  is  hopeless,  and  I  must  only 
have  you  to  apply  to  the  rules  which  jurisprudence  has  sanctioned.  I  have, 
however,  to  thank  you  for  the  adrice  implied  in  your  concluding  remark ;  but 
from  the  happy  indifference  to  the  current  history  of  photography  which 
precedes  it,  the  conclusion  is  reluctantly  forced  on  me  that  I  lose  nothing  by 
declining  the  guidance  and  instruction  so  disinterestedly  offered  to  me. 

Delicacy  induced  me  not  to  request  an  appeal  in  your  “  own  court.”  A 
generous  mind  would  have  divined  tbs  cause,  disregarded  my  scruples,  and 
given  me  a  chance  of  an  impartial  decision  of  our  differences.  You  have 
chosen  the  other  alternative,  and  left  me  to  select  my  own  arbitrament.  If  I 
should  think  the  game  worth  the  pursuit,  and  an  open  tribunal  decide  against 
you,  or,  as  it  may  happen,  against  me,  neither  Avill  have  reason  to  complain  of 
the  verdict.  Left  to  ourselves,  it  is  obvious  we  can  never  agree ;  for,  like  the 
village  schoolmaster,  “  Even  though  vanquished,  we  would  argue  still.” 

Although  an  unsuccessful  suitor  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice,  be  assured, 
at  parting,  I  forget  the  failure  in  the  courtesy  of  the  judges,  even  though  the 
judgment  has  been  delivered  Avithin  “  closed  doors.” — Respectfully  yours, 

J  X.  M.  D. 

With  respect  to  reporting  we  have  a  few  observations  to  make. 
We  always  endeavour  in  this  Journal  to  give  a  faithful  account  of 
what  takes  place,  and  it  costs  us  at  times  no  small  amount  of  trouble 
to  correct  the  MS.  of  some  of  the  reports,  especially  when  the  dis¬ 
cussions  have  been  of  a  desultory  character.  Occasionally  this  has 
to  be  done  under  pressure  for  time,  and  then,  no  doubt,  some  errors 
escape  detection ;  but  it  is  altogether  impossible  that  reports  by 
separate  individuals  should  entirely  coincide,  because  each  on® 
can  only  record  the  impression  made  upon  his  own  mind  relative 
to  what  occurs,  consequently  one  report  is  often  well  supplemented 
by  another,  and  omissions  in  each  supplied.  Omissions  may  be  ac¬ 
cidental,  from  inability  to  record  all  that  passes,  or  intentional,  from 
the  reporter  regarding  the  omitted  matter  as  unimportant ;  but  there 
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I. 

The  Chairman  directed  attention  to  a 
numerous  collection  of  photographs  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  large  angle  of  view  embraced 
by  a  Grubb’s  lens  of  eight  and  a-quarter 
inches  focus. 

II. 

Special  allusion  having  been  made  to  an 
interior  of  an  ironmonger’s  show-rooms, 
wherein  a  12  by  10  plate  was  weU  covered, 
the  Chairman  asked  Mr.  Warner  to  favour 
the  meeting  with  some  particulars  con¬ 
nected  therewith. 

III. 

Mr.  Warner  said  he  had  little  that  was 
new  to  communicate.  The  lenses  were 
sent  to  him  to  do  the  best  be  could  with, 
and  there  was  the  result  of  his  work  ;  and 
in  the  words  of  Mr.  Grubb,  “photogra¬ 
phers  might  please  themselves.” 


IV. 

In  a  reply  to  Mr.  Foxlee  he  (Mr.  War¬ 
ner)  further  stated  that,  in  his  opinion, 
the  aplanatic  lens  embraced  a  larger  angle 
than  the  triplet,  although  he  had  found 
that  by  placing  the  stop  in  the  right 
place  (?)  he  could  with  a  Ross’s  six  inch 
focus  lens  cover  a  whole  plate. 
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can  be  no  reason  why  the  spirit  of  two  reports  should  be  opposed,  if 
both  are  rendered  with  integrity. 

We  now  proceed  to  remark  upon  the  facts,  which  we  do  from 
memory.  In  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  the  picture  of  the  iron¬ 
monger’s  shop,  the  phrase  “well  covered’’  in  our  own  reporter’s 
words  are  a  trifle  too  strong.  “Fairly  covered”  would  have  more 
exactly  described  it,  the  Very  extreme  corners  not  having  been 
covered ;  but  the  circle  of  light  was  about  thirteen  inches  in  diameter. 

The  Chairman  certainly  made  no  inquiry  of  Mr.  Warner,  such  as  is 
stated  by  our  contemporary,  and  for  two  very  good  reasons — firstly, 
he  is,  perhaps,  better  informed  upon  the  effects  produced  by  stops  on 
lenses  than  either  of  the  gentlemen  named ;  secondly,  the  position  of  the 
stop  was  recorded  in  writing  upon  the  picture  exhibited  by  Mr.  Warner. 
This  brings  us  to  a  fact  upon  which  our  correspondent  “X.  M.  D.” 
does  not  appear  to  be  informed,  viz.,  that  Mr.  Grubb  is  in  the 
habit  of  mounting  some  of  his  aplanatic  lenses  with  stops  adjustable 
at  various  distances  (within  certain  limits)  from  the  lens,  for  those 
who  know  how  to  avail  themselves  of  such  a  convenience.  The 
nature  of  the  subject  and  size  of  aperture  employed  exercise  an  im¬ 
portant  influence  on  the  best  position  for  the  stop.  Undoubtedly,  the 
nearer  it  is  placed  to  the  lens,  the  larger  field  it  will  cover  if  the  sub¬ 
ject  he  suitable.  We  must  remark  that  Mr.  Warner  was  guilty  of  no 
“  dodge:”  he  simply  used  the  lens  legitimately  as  it  was  constructed 
for  the  purpose  by  the  maker. 

<©ur  Class  far  Beginners. 

LESSON  YI. 

Ryley’s  Hot  Water  Process. — The  Fothergill  Process. 
Ryley’s  “Hot  Water”  Process  is  one  which,  although  thoughthy 
some  to  be  rather  slow,  is  yet  capable  of  yielding  pictures  of  exquisite 
beauty.  It  has  this  advantage  over  many  others,  that  the  film  is  so  hard 
and  closely  adherent  to  the  glass  that  one  need  entertain  no  fear  whatever 
of  its  becoming  detached.  Upon  the  only  occasion  on  which  the  members 
of  the  Edinburgh  Society  entered  into  competition  as  to  who  among  them 
could  produce  the  best  picture  from  a  dried  plate,  the  one  which  was 
adjudged  to  he  the  finest  was  taken  by  the  process  now  under  considera¬ 
tion. 

The  collodion  should  he  bromo-iodised,  and  of  the  usual  spongy,  pow¬ 
dery,  or  non-contractile  character  so  necessary  to  he  employed  in  dried 
processes  generally.  The  plate  must  he  coated  and  excited  as  usual,  after 
which  it  is  well  washed  by  being  laid  on  its  back  in  a  flat  dish  of  water, 
which  must  be  agitated  to  ensure  the  removal  of  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  nitrate  of  silver.  It  is  now  removed  from  its  water  bath,  and  a  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  of  the  preservative  solution  poured  over  its  surface.  This 
preservative  is  made  thus  : — Take  the  white  of  a  fresh  egg  and  put  it  into 
a  bottle  of  convenient  size ;  add  to  this  three  ounces  of  water  and  ten  drops 
of  ammonia.  Shake  the  whole  well  up  until  it  becomes  a  frothy  mass,  after 
which  allow  it  to  settle  until  it  has  become  quite  clear  :  a  few  hours’  rest 
suffices  to  effect  this  change.  Label  this  “  Diluted  Albumen.”  It  will  keep 
good  for  many  months,  for  which  reason  a  quantity  of  it  may  be  made  at  a 
time.  Where  it  becomes  turbid  it  must  be  filtered.  All  things  being  ready 
for  the  preparation  of  the  plates,  a  kettle  of  boiling  water  must  be  in  readi¬ 
ness,  together  with  an  extra  flat  porcelain  dish,  and  the  operation  proceeded 
with  thus : — After  the  preservative  coating  of  albumen  has  been  applied,  a 
brief  time  is  allowed  for  draining,  during  which  the  spare  dish  is  filled  with 
boiling  water,  or  water  not  far  removed  from  the  boiling  point,  and  the 
coated  plate  immediately  immersed  in  it.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  seconds 
(the  hotter  the  water  is,  the  shorter  may  be  the  duration  of  this  hot  water 
bath)  the  plate  is  removed,  rinsed  with  distilled  water,  and  dried.  The 
action  of  the  hot  water  has  coagulated  the  albumen,  and  the  film  is  now 
so  hard  as  scarcely  to  be  susceptible  of  injury  from  any  reasonable 
treatment. 

The  development  may  be  effected  by  the  pyrogallic  solution  alone,  with 
the  subsequent  addition  of  citro-nitrate  of  silver,  as  explained  in  the 
previous  chapter. 

The  Fothergill  Process  gives  such  uniformly  good  results  that  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  when  it  is  taken  up  in  earnest  by  the 
amateur,  he  rarely  leaves  it  in  favour  of  any  other  ;  or,  should  he  leave  it, 
it  is  only  for  a  brief  season,  as  he  generally  returns  to  it.  The  principle 
of  this  pi'oeess  is  to  cause  a  minute  quantity  of  albumen  to  permeate  the 
pores  of  the  collodion,  where,  being  coagulated,  it  remains.  A  non- 
contractile  bromo-iodised  collodion  is  the  most  suitable.  The  bath 
should  be  decidedly  acid  with  acetic  acid.  The  coating  and  exciting- 
having  been  performed  in  the  usual  manner,  the  plate  is  removed  to  a 
flat  dish  containing  as  much  distilled  water  as  covers  it  well,  and  in 
this  it  is  well  washed.  From  the  limited  quantity  of  water  used,  it  will 
at  once  be  apparent  that  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  not  all  removed  from 
the  film  ;  nor  should  it  be  so.  It  is  now  removed  from  its  water  bath, 
and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  “  diluted  albumen  ”  (as  in  the  former  process) 
poured  over  the  surface.  Make  it  run  from  end  to  end  of  the  plate  once 
or  twice,  and,  after  allowing  it  to  remain  on  for  twenty  or  thirty  seconds, 
pour  it  off,  and  then  wash  the  surface  thoroughly  by  pouring  water  over 
it  with  as  much  force  as  convenient.  Finish  the  washing  by  pouring  on 
a  little  distilled  water,  and  then  set  it  aside  to  dry. 


It  is  important  that  the  drying  be  effected  at  an  uniform  temperature. 
A  change  of  temperature  in  drying  is  apt  to  produce  a  mark.  Drying  a 
plate  partially  before  a  fire  and  then  suddenly  pulling  it  back  will  likely 
cause  a  marking.  This  is  the  only  process  we  are  aware  of  in  which 
so  much  depends  upon  uniformity  of  temperature  in  drying.  The  best 
negatives  we  have  seen  were  produced  from  plates  which  were  dried  spon¬ 
taneously  in  a  dark  press. 

A  beginner  sometimes  thinks  it  whimsical  first  to  pour  on  the  albumen, 
and  then  apparently  wash  it  all  off  again.  A  glance  at  the  process  will 
show  him  that  it  is  not  so  in  reality.  The  plate,  it  will  be  observed,  after 
being  excited  was  only  partially  washed,  and  when  the  diluted  albumen 
was  made  to  flow  over  the  surface,  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  film 
seized  the  albumen  wherever  they  came  in  contact  and  coagulated  it,  or 
at  any  rate  formed  an  insoluble  compound,  so  that  the  subsequent  wash¬ 
ing,  although  it  could  remove  all  the  unchanged  albumen,  was  impotent 
to  remove  that  which  was  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  the  film,  and  which 
surrounded,  as  it  were,  every  atom  of  iodide  of  silver. 

Mr.  Hannaford,  about  three  years  ago,  made  a  very  important  modifi¬ 
cation  of  this  process — a  modification  adopted  by  6ome  of  the  best  dry- 
plato  workers  that  we  are  acquainted  with.  To  the  “  diluted  albumen, " 
as  above,  add  nitrate  of  silver  solution,  drop  by  drop.  A  white  precipi¬ 
tate  will  fall,  but  will  speedily  dissolve.  As  soon  as  the  precipitate 
ceases  to  be  dissolved,  cease  adding  more  silver.  Add  barely  enough 
ammonia  to  render  the  solution  clear.  To  use  :  excite  the  plate  as  usual, 
and  wash  thoroughly ;  then  pour  on  the  albumen  solution  ;  allow  it  to 
remain  on  for  about  a  minute,  and  then  conclude  by  a  thorough  washing. 
These  plates  work  cleanly,  give  good  density,  are  moderately  sensitive, 
and  the  film  adheres  well  to  the  glass. 

The  development  of  Fothergill  plates  is  effected  in  the  same  way  as  in 
the  hot  water  or  tannin  processes.  J.  T.  Taylor. 

The  Author  o  f  these  lessons — to  render  them  of  more  service  to  the  class  for 
whom  they  are  intended — will ,  at  the  close  of  each ,  reply  to  such  corres¬ 
pondence  as  may  arise  out  of  them.  Letters  addressed  to  J.  T.  Taylor 
South  Bridge ,  Edinburgh ,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention,  and  be  replied 
to  in  this  column  as  fully  as  their  nature  warrants. 

John  Hamilton,  Notting  Hill. — Received  :  a  reply  in  our  next  number. 

P.  H. — These  lessons  commenced  in  the  number  for  February  1st  last.  Write  direct 
to  the  Publisher,  if  you  cannot  procure  it  otherwise. 

Omega,  Strand. — 1.  The  second  maker  on  jour  list  is  a  very  good  one. — 2.  One  or 
two  drops  of  acid  in  the  hath  will  cure  the  evil  of  which  you  complain. 

Septimus  Severus. — We  recommend  you  to  have  a  stout  glass  placed  in  your 
printing-frame.  This  will  prevent  you  from  losing  any  more  negatives  from  breakage. 

X.  Y.  Z. — 1.  Yes.  —  2.  We  have  tried  the  hydrofluoric  salts  in  collodion,  but  are 
unable  to  discover  any  advantage  in  their  use.  A  paper  process,  by  Robert  Hunt, 
called  the  “  Fluortype,”  was  dependent  on  the  use  of  fluorate  of  soda,  but  it  never  was 
extensively  used. 

Henry.— Don’t  dream  of  making  your  own  pyrogallic  acid.  Although  you  have 
made  your  own  camera  and  collodion,  don’t  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  manufacture  everything  you  require  in  photography ;  and  if  your  friends 
know  that  you  purchase  all  your  gun-cotton  instead  of  making  it,  they  won’t  give  you 
credit  for  making  even  your  collodion.  Be  advised,  and  purchase  your  chemicals 
ready  made.  It  is  the  better  and  cheaper  course  of  action. 

S.  M.  has  succeeded  so  well  in  his  photography  that  he  has  got  in  prospect  the 
pleasant  task  of  photographing  some  babies,  and  he  asks  for  advice  under  the  circum¬ 
stances.  We  offer  him  our  condolence  :  he  will  find  it  no  pleasant  task.  In  The 
British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  for  last  year  there  is  a  really  valuable 
receipt  for  photographing  a  horse,  viz.,  when  the  cap  is  ready  to  be  removed,  blow  a 
sharp  and  prolonged  blast  on  a  shrill  whistle.  Try  this  plan  with  the  babies,  and  use 
the  full  aperture  of  the  lens,  bromo-iodised  collodion,  and  a  developer  very  slightly 
warmed,  and  success  may  result. 

A  Novice  says  we  have  recommended  dry  collodion  plates  in  preference  to  wet  for 
field-work,  but'that  we  gave  no  hint  as  to  what  should  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  the 
tent  in  putting  the  plates  into  the  slide  and  removing  them  therefrom.  The  best  way 
is  to  have  a  sufficient  number  of  double  dark  slides  to  last  for  one  daj-’s  expected 
operations.  The  next  best  way  is  to  have  a  black  bag  with  a  yellow  window  in  it' 
of  such  a  size  as  to  hold  one’s  head,  hands,  plate-box.  and  dark  slide.  The  holes  for 
the  wrists  and  head  must  of  course  be  closed  with  India-rubber  bands,  so  as  to  prevent 
light  being  admitted.  There  are  also  boxes  constructed,  under  the  name  of  "changing 
boxes,”  by  means  of  which  a  plate  can  be  passed  from  the  box  into  the  slide,  but  they 
are  somewhat  troublesome,  and  do  not  seem  to  be  much  used. 

Nauticus  asks  "What  is  an  instantaneous  process  ?”  We  suppose  it  is  a  process  by 
which  pictures  may  be  taken  instantaneously.  He  further  asks  if  a  picture  taken  in  a 
half  second  be  not  entitled  to  the  designation  of  an  instantaneous  picture  ?  Well, 
half  a  second  is  not  a  long  time,  but  the  twentieth  of  a  second  is  much  shorter,  and  we 
have  a  friend  who  denies  the  correctness  of  the  application  of  the  phrase  "instan¬ 
taneous”  even  to  pictures  taken  in  the  twentieth  part  of  a  second.  “Nauticus," 
doubtless,  knows  something  about  the  divisibility  of  matter ;  well,  a  second  of  time 
also  can  be  subdivided  almost  infinitesimally.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  instan¬ 
taneous  exposure.  A  passable  picture  of  moving  objects  may  be  secured  by  an 
exposure  of  one-tenth  or  one-twelfth  of  a  second,  but  perfect  sharpness  of  the 
objects  would  not  be  obtained. 

James  P.  Ballantyne. — To  get  rid  of  the  peculiar  arborescent  appearance  that 
seems  to  be  growing  round  the  maqpn.  and  spreading  in  towards  the  centre  of  the 
front  lens  of  the  portrait  combination,  proceed  thus  Remove  the  lens  from  its  cell, 
and  immerse  first  in  warm  and  then  in  hot  water  :  by  this  means  the  balsam  will  be 
softened,  and  no  difliculty  will  be  experienced  in  separating  the  lenses.  The  balsam 
must  now  be  thoroughly  cleaned  off.  This  may  be  done  by  pouring  on  a  little  collo¬ 
dion,  which  acts  as  a  solvent  of  the  balsam.  Benzole,  or  any  other  solvent,  may  also 
be  employed,  but  collodion  is  always  at  hand,  and  answers  effectually.  When 
thoroughlv  cleaned  drop  a  little  nice  clean  balsam  into  the  concave  surface  of  the 
flint,  and  then  press  down  the  convex  lens.  The  balsam  will  spread  out  towards  the 
edges,  but  they  must  be  pressed  firmly  together  so  as  to  ensure  the  thinnest  possible 
film  of  balsam  intervening.  The  superfluous  balsam  may  now  be  wiped  awav  ;  but 
before  cleaning  the  lens  thoroughly  it  may  not  be  amiss,  if  there  be  no  particular 
hurry,  to  tie  a  piece  of  string  crosswise  around  the  lens  and  allow  the  balsam  to  set 
somewhat  ere  cleaning  the  surfaces  and  edge,  which  may  be  done  by  the  solvents  men¬ 
tioned.  It  must  be  observed  that  although  the  crown  glass  may  appear  to  be  of  equal 
convex  curves,  such  lenses  are  rarely  so  in  reality  ;  hence  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
side  to  be  cemented  to  the  flint  be  of  the  same  radius  as  the  concave.  A  little  com¬ 
mon  sense,  with  observation,  will  prevent  this  blunder  from  being  made.  A  cemented 
lens  acts  better  than  one  uncemented. 
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A  vert  interesting  application  of  the  principle  of  dialysis  has  been 
ittelv  made  by  Mr  Whitelaw,  of  Glasgow,  to  the  purpose  of  separating 
the  nutritive  extract  of  meat  from  brine  which  has  been  used  as  pickling 
liauor  The  following  simple  method  is  recommended  as  combining 
economy  with  efficiency  of  working  A  number  of  bladders,  each  fitted 
with  a  stop-cock,  are  provided.  These  are  filled  with  the  brine  liquor, 
and  are  then  lowered  partially  into  a  tub  or  cistern  of  cold  water  The 
latter  must  be  emptied  and  refilled  with  fresh  water  twice  a  day  for  four 
or  five  days  At  the  end  of  that  time  it  will  he  found  that  the  common 
salt  and  nitre  of  the  brine  have  diffused  away,  being  crystalline  bodies, 
and  capable  of  easily  passing  through  the  membrane  ;  whereas  the  coho- 
dial  iuices  of  flesh  remain  behind  in  the  bladder,  since  thejr  are  incapable 
of  diffusing  through  the  animal  membrane.  The  strong  liquor  so  ob¬ 
tained  can  be  either  used  as  a  basis  for  strong  soups  or  could  he  evapo¬ 
rated  down  and  sold  as  extract  of  meat.  In  this  way  an  enormous 
amount  of  nutritive  matter  could  be  separated  from  a  hitherto  "waste  pro¬ 
duct  Mr  Whitelaw  found  that  one  pound  of  dried  extract  could  he  ob¬ 
tained  from  two  gallons  of  spent  brine.  Such  an  amount  of  extract 
represents  nearly  twenty  pounds  of  lean  beef.  It  is  estimated  that  in 
Glasgow  alone  60,000  gallons  are  thrown  away  yearly.  Supposing  then 
that  each  gallon  ia  equivalent  to  seven  pounds  of  meat  m  capability  of 
producing  soup,  we  see  that  187  tons  of  meat  are  annually  thrown  away 
If  this  be  valued  at  sixpence  per  pound  it  represents  the  sum  of  £10,472 

lost  to  one  town  alone.  ,  .  .  , 

Dr.  A.  Claus,  while  investigating  a  case  of  suspected  poisoning,  has 
made  some  important  observations  which  cannot  he  too  generally  known. 
He  finds  that,  contrary  to  all  existing  authorities,  sulphide  of  mercury  is 
soluble  in  sulphide  of  ammonium  to  a  certain  extent.  This  is  of  im¬ 
portance  in  connection  with  analytical  investigations.  The  author  finds, 
also  that  calomel  or  subchloride  of  mercury,  if  long  kept  mixed  with 
organic  matters,  as  in  pills,  is  decomposed  after  some  time  into  corrosive 
sublimate  (chloride  of  mercury)  and  metallic  mercury,  thus  converting  a 
valuable  remedial  agent  into  a  violent  poison.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
to  beware  of  taking  old  calomel  pills.  , 

Professor  Church  has  succeeded  in  forming  a  silver  alum  by  heating 
the  proper  proportions  of  the  sulphates  of  alumina  and  silver,  together 
with  a  little  water,  in  a  sealed  tube.  Octobedral  crystals  are  obtained  on 
cooHim-,  having  the  formula  (A1.0„  3  S  03  +  Ag  O,  S  03  +  24  HO). 

According  to  M.  P.  Bianchi,  Italy  produces  now  no  less  than  300,000 
tons  of  sulphur  per  annum,  representing  a  sum  of  30,000,000  francs. 
The  most  valuable  mines  occur  in  the  provinces  of  Caltanisetta  and 
Girgenti  in  Sicily.  There  are  now  about  fifty  mines  in  Sicily  which  pro¬ 
duced  about  250,000  tons  of  commercial  sulphur  in  1861.  20,000  work¬ 
men  are  employed  in  raising  the  ore.  .  ,,,,,,  - 

M  le  Guen  has  proved  by  numerous  experiments  that  the  addition  of 
tungsten  to  cast  iron  materially  increases  the  hardness  and  tenacity  of 
the  metal  If,  however,  the  proportion  of  two  and  a-half  per  cent,  of 
tungsten  be  exceeded,  the  “body”  of  the  resulting  metal  is  much 

^M^ohst  and  O.  Hesse  have  succeeded  in  isolating  the  active  principle 
of  the  Calabar  bean,  now  being  so  much  used  in  this  country.  The 
authors  give  the  name  of  Phytostigmine  to  the  new  alkaloid.  We  have 
heard  that  the  addition  of  thirty  drops  of  a  strong  infusion  of  Calabar 
beans  to  each  ounce  of  chlorided  albumin  used  m  coating  paper  renders 
the  paper  so  prepared,  when  excited  by  floating  on  the  nitrate  of  silver 
hath  much  more  sensitive  to  light  than  the  ordinary  albummised  paper. 

M!  E.  Renon,  in  a  note  communicated  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
Paris  On  the  Limits  of  Perpetual  Snow,  enunciates  the  following  interest¬ 
ing  law  — “  In  all  countries  in  the  world  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow  is 
the  height  at  which  the  warmest  half  of  the  year  has  a  mean  temperature 
equivalent  to  that  of  melting  ice.”  This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
majority  of  recorded  observations.  .  ,  . 

Dr.  Marine  has  recently  shown  that  inosite—a  species  of  sugar  origi¬ 
nally  discovered  by  Scherer  in  the  muscular  tissues  of  animals— -is  not 
peculiar  to  flesh,  hut  that  it  is  of  a  very  frequent  occurrence  in  the 

vegetable  kingdom.  , 

Mr.  Robbins,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  re¬ 
cently,  described  the  preparation  of  his  “  oxygenesis,”  or  powder  from 
which’  oxygen  is  evolved  by  the  addition  of  an  acid,  as  steadily  as 
carbonic  acid  is  from  marble  under  the  same  circumstances.  The  powder 
is  simply  a  mixture  of  peroxide  of  barium  and  bichromate  of  potash.  On 
the  addition  of  an  acid,  such  as  sulphuric  acid,  sulphate  of  baryta  is 
formed  with  the  production  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  which,  on  coming 
in  contact  with  the  chromic  acid,  is  instantly  reduced  to  water  or  proto- 
oxido  of  hydrogen  ;  at  the  same  time  the  chromic  acid  is  itself  reduced 
to  sesquioxide  of  chromium,  the  oxygen  derived  from  both  these  sources 
being  then  given  off  as  gas. 

Dr.  Van  der  Caput  gives  the  following  method  for  the  detection  of 
residual  bleaching  agents  in  paper,  the  pulp  of  which  has  not  been  treated 
with  antichlore.  The  sheet  to  be  tested  is  moistened  with  a  solution  of 
iodide  of  potassium.  If  any  hypochlorites  are  present  a  brown  stain  is 
produced  by  the  liberation  of  iodine.  This  may  be  verified  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  little  starch,  which  will  produce  the  well-known  blue,  iodine 
compound.  Tho  presence  of  kaolin  in  paper  can  he  easily  determined  by 
burning  a  given  weight,  and  estimating  the  amount  of  ash  left.  E.  J.  R. 


®kifs  ;mtr  Strans. 

The  Architectural  Exhibition. — A  variety  of  fine  photographs  take 
their  place  among  the  attractions  of  this  year’s  Exhibition. 

New  and  Important  Invention. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  tho  Cana¬ 
dian  Institute  a  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  Rosebrugh,  descriptive  of  an 
instrument  of  his  invention  for  not  only  examining  hut  also,  as  is  alleged, 
for  photographing  the  inner  structures  of  the  living  eye. 

The  New  Copyright  Bill. — Artists  of  every  class  should  ho  on  tho 
alert  to  uphold  their  respective  interests,  for  Mr.  Black,  M.P.,  on  tho 
motion  for  the  second  reading-  of  this  hill  on  the  6th  ult.,  found  its  with¬ 
drawal  necessary,  and  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  another,  entitled  “  A 
Bill  to  Consolidate  and  Amend  the  Acts  Relating  to  Copyright.”  Mr. 
Black  himself  represents  one  class  of  interests  concerned,  viz.,  that  of  tho 
publishers. 

Garibaldi  and  the  Photographers. — The  Telegraph  says  : — “  There 
are  few  persons,  however  humble,  about  Mr.  Seeley’s  domain  who  have 
not  grown  familiar  with  General  Garibaldi,  or  who  will  not  miss  his 
well  known  figure,  grave  measured  voice,  and  kindly  smile.  Photo¬ 
graphers  alone  he  has  shunned  with  a  mortal  dread ;  and  if  ever  he  runs 
away  from  anything  it  will  he  from  a  focussed  lens.  One  pertinacious 
practitioner,  with  an  apparatus  on  wheels,  has  implored  permission  to  lie 
in  wait  for  the  General  at  the  lodge,  and  catching  him  as  he  came  forth, 
to  get  him  ‘  only  for  five  seconds  ’  in  an  attitude.  Others  of  a  higher 
grade  in  the  art  of  photography  have  resorted  to  expedients  almost  as 
low;  and,  at  length,  the  object  of  their  importunities  has  asked,  ‘  Can’t 
they  all  he  done  at  once  ?’  This  being  impracticable,  he  has  succumbed 
in  a  single  instance,  hut  no  earthly  consideration  could  induce  him  to  let 
his  head  he  fixed  in  the  mechanical  ‘  rest.’  The  photographer  selected 
was  Mr.  Mayall.”  The  Times  says : — “Favoured  by  as  fine  a  light  as  a 
photographer  could  wish  for,  Mr.  Mayall  overcame  the  shortcomings 
incidental  to  outdoor  operations,  and  produced  a  highly  satisfactory 
portrait.” 

Mr.  Glaisher’s  Last  Balloon  Ascent. — This  enterprising  aeronaut, 
accompanying  Mr.  Coxwell,  made  his  eighteenth  ascent  on  the  6th  inst., 
from  Woolwich  Arsenal.  The  balloon  left  terra  Jxrma  at  4h.  7m.  p.m., 
and,  from  Mr.  Glaisher’s  letter  in  The  Times,  we  learn  that  in  three 
minutes  it  was  1,000  feet  high,  and  moved  very  evenly  upward,  at  the 
rate  of  1,000ft.  in  three  or  four  minutes,  to  the  height  of  11,000ft.  at  4h. 
38m.  ;  it  descended  at  the  rate  of  500ft.  per  minute,  till  they  were  within 
1,500ft.  of  the  earth  at  4h.  59m. ;  they  then  descended  very  slowly,  were 
1,000ft.  high  at  5h.  4m.,  and  reached  the  ground  at  5h.  18m.  Mr.  Glaisher 
says  : — “At  the  height  of  500ft.  the  air  was  very  misty,  and  the  view  very 
limited,  hut  Woolwich  Dockyard,  the  town  of  Woolwich,  the  river  under 
us,  the  numerous  shipping,  with  so  many  upturned  faces  from  their  decks, 
formed  a  very  pleasing  and  interesting  sight.  The  mist  increased  in  den¬ 
sity  as  we  rose.  *  *  At  4,500ft.  we  saw  the  sun  faintly,  hut  there  was 

more  cloud  above ;  at  5,000ft.  the  sun  cast  a  faint  shadow,  hut  we  were 
still  in  cloud,  which  decreased  in  density  as  the  balloon  rose.  *  *  * 

The  mist  again  increased  till  the  height  of  9,000ft.  was  reached  ;  we  here 
heard  a  train  and  supposed  we  were  over  the  Chelmsford  line  of  railway. 
At  the  height  of  9,500ft.  the  sun  shone  very  brightly,  and  it  was  quite 
warm ;  at  10,000ft.  we  were  entirely  out  of  cloud,  and  there  was  a  sea  of 
white  cloud  dazzling  in  its  brightness,  extending  without  a  break  or 
irregularity  in  its  surface  as  far  as  we  could  see  all  round — that  is,  for 
more  than  100  miles  on  all  sides.  Near  to  us  on  the  cloud,  on  the  side 
opposite  to  the  sun,  was  a  bright  oval  halo  of  immense  extent,  in  the  centre 
of  which  was  situated  the  shadow  of  the  balloon  and  car,  hut  without 
prismatic  colours  ;  this  all  appeared  to  revolve  with  us,  for  it  was  con¬ 
stant,  and  we  knew  we  were  turning  round  by  the  sun  now  shining  at  our 
backs  and  then  in  our  faces;  at  the  greatest  elevation  (11,000ft.)  there 
was  perfect  repose,  the  sky  was  without  a  cloud,  and  of  a  beautiful  deep 
blue.”  Mr.  Coxwell,  fearing  that  they  were  drifting  out  to  sea,  “  deter¬ 
mined  to  take  a  dip  downwards  without  delay,  before  attempting  a  higher 
elevation,  so  that  if  we  found  ourselves  over  water  we  might  have  gas 
enough  to  keep  up  for  some  time.  *  *  *  We  caught  sight  of  the 

earth,  at  the  height  of  2,500ft. ;  we  expected  to  find  ourselves  over  Essex, 
hut  hills  and  a  beautiful  undulating  country  presented  themselves,  and  it 
was  evident  we  were  at  fault.  Mr.  Coxwell  then  decided  upon  anchoring, 
and  we  did  so  on  the  outskirts  of  a  pine  plantation,  near  Sevenoaks,  in 
Kent,  on  the  estate  of  the  Marquis  Camden  [Wilderness  Park]  *  * 

There  were  2|-  grains  of  water  in  a  cubic  foot  of  air  near  the  ground, 
about  two  grains  in  the  cloud,  and  about  one  grain  only  above  the  cloud. 
The  humidity  of  the  air,  therefore,  increased  from  the  earth  to  the  centre 
of  the  cloud,  where  it  was  all  hut  saturated,  and  decreased  rapidly  above 
the  cloud,  where  it  was  very  dry.  No  ozone  was  detected  by  Schonbein, 
Moffat,  or  Lowe’s  papers  during  the  whole  time  the  balloon  was  in  the 
air.  The  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  were  very  numerous  and  well  defined. 
The  spectrum  itself  was  very  long.  *  *  *  The  results  of  this 

asceut  are  remarkable.  They  establish  the  prevalence  of  totally  opposite 
currents  of  the  air  within  two  miles  of  the  earth,  as  also  temperatures  of 
the  air  actually  warmer  than  on  the  earth  at  heights  exceeding  8,000ft., 
where  usually  the  temperature  is  from  30  deg.  to  40  deg.  lower  than  on 
the  earth,  constituting  the  results  of  this  ascent  as  differing  from  all  others, 
and  as  one  by  no  means  unimportant  in  the  series.”  Fortunately,  so 
gentle  was  the  descent  of  the  serial  monster  that  not  an  instrument  was 
injured. 
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Httelings  of  Societies. 

LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  took  place  at  King’s  College, 
on  Tuesday,  the  5th  instant, — Francis  Bedford,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Society : — 
Messrs.  S.  Eastham,  F.  M.  Good,  T.  M.  Brownrigg,  and  T.  Skaife. 

Messrs.  Brothers,  of  Manchester,  exhibited  some  photographs  taken  by 
the  aid  of  the  magnesium  light,  in  the  manner  described  by  Sir  David 
Brewster  at  a  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Scotland.  [See 
report,  page  103  of  current  volume.] 

M.  Claudet  exhibited  some  specimens  of  photo-sculpture,  including  a 
statuette  of  Blanquart  Evrard  and  others.  He  (M.  Claudet)  stated  in 
allusion  to  them  that  they  were  the  same  he  had  shown  at  the  Royal  Society, 
and  the  method  of  producing  which  had  been  described  in  the  Photographic 
Neivs  and  the  Photographic  Journal.  [An  illustrated  description  will  be 
found  in  our  own  columns.  See  page  98  of  current  volume.] 

The  Secretary  showed  an  exquisite  photo-enamel  of  the  Lord  Chief  Baron, 
by  M.  Lafon  de  Camarsac.  This  beautiful  application  of  photography 
was  much  admired.  Messrs.  Marion  are  the  publishers  of  the  portrait. 

Mr.  Ross  sent  for  examination  a  transparent  photograph  on  opal  glass, 
by  Mr.  Helsby,  of  Liverpool,  the  method  of  mounting  which  with  a  blue 
vignette  tint  has  been  patented. 

Mr.  Firling,  of  Dorchester,  sent  for  exhibition  a  carbon  print  obtained 
by  an  exposure  under  a  negative  of  no  more  than  three  minutes. 

Dr.  Watson  showed  a  pair  of  pictures  mounted  on  one  card,  one  of 
which  was  certainly  a  photograph,  and  desiring  the  opinion  of  members 
as  to  whether  the  other  was  or  was  not  also  a  photograph. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Paris  Photographic 
Exhibition  would  be  happy  to  receive  contributions  to  the  Exhibition. 
These  should  be  sent  in  promptly,  as  it  was  intended  to  open  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion  in  May,  and  it  would  continue  open  during  the  succeeding  months 
of  June  and  July. 

Mr.  How,  of  Foster  Lane,  exhibited  a  photographic  tent,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  description,  the  comprehension  of  which  will  be  aided  by 
the  woodcuts  : — 


FIG.  1.  FIG.  2. 


The  entire  tent,  when  packed,  occupies  a  small  space  of  two  feet  in  width 
by  eighteen  inches  in  depth,  by  six  inches  in  thickness,  and  weighs  only 
twenty  pounds.  When  required  for  use,  the  tent  may  be  set  up  in  less 
than  two  minutes.  The  lid  of  the  case  when  raised  forms  the  front  of 
the  tent ;  this  contains  a  sliding  window,  which  either  admits  air  or  yel¬ 
low  light  at  pleasure.  The  covering  of  the  tent,  which  is  three-fold  and 
perfectly  opaque  even  to  the  most  intense  sunlight,  is  supported  at  the 
sides  by  two  slender  forked  iron  rods  of  the  most  simple  yet  efficient  con¬ 
struction,  which  cannot  get  out  of  order  with  any  fair1  amount  of  usage. 
The  interior  of  the  tent,  fig.  2,  discloses  a  complete  photographic  opera¬ 
ting  room.  Above,  in  front,  is  a  shelf  for  the  chemicals  required;  on  the 
left  is  the  nitrate  bath ;  and  there  is  the  ample  working  space  of  two  feet 
in  width.  One  feature  in  the  tent  is  the  facility  with  which  it  is  capable 
of  being  ventilated :  the  sliding  window  admits  a  current  of  fresh  air. 
As  the  covering  admits  of  being  instantly  thrown  over  the  top,  the  whole 
interior  is  exposed,  as  shown  in  fig.  2,  in  less  than  a  couple  of  seconds ; 
hence  its  coolness.  The  wood  work  of  these  tents  is  all  of  Christiana  deal. 

The  notice  of  Mr.  How’s  tent  occurs  (according  to  our  custom  in  re¬ 
porting)  among  the  notices  of  other  articles  sent  for  exhibition,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  report ;  it  was,  however,  described  by  Mr.  How  at  the 
end  of  the  meeting,  and 

Colonel  Wortley  expressed  his  opinion  that  it  much  resembled  a  tent 
registered  by  Mr.  Edwards. 

Mr.  Rottch  thought  it  exactly  similar. 

Mr.  How  said  the  tent  was  before  the  meeting :  its  description  had  not 
occupied  much  time,  and  it  was  for  members  to  decide  upon  its  merits. 

Mr.  Aldis  exhibited  some  very  superior  enlargements  from  maps  and 
from  negatives  taken  expressly  for  the  purpose.  They  received  well- 
merited  attention,  and  elicited  expressions  of  admiration  from  the  members. 
The  Chairman  read  a  memorandum  from  Mr.  Greenwood,  directing 


attention  to  the  fact  that  a  fair  would  shortly  be  held  in  Philadelphia  for 
the  benefit  of  a  fund  for  relieving  the  sufferers  by  the  war  in  America,  both 
of  the  Northern  and  Southern  sections,  and  desiring  that  photographers 
should  send  contributions  in  the  way  of  photographs  of  subjects  likely  to 
prove  interesting  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Before  the  immediate  business  of  the  evening  was  commenced,  Mr. 
Shadbolt  desired  to  direct  attention  to  an  irregularity  which  had  occur¬ 
red  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  with  reference  to  the  forthcoming 
Exhibition :  he  alluded  to  the  proposition  to  make  so-called  honorary 
members  of  intending  exhibitors  not  already  members  of  the  Society.  It 
was  generally  understood  that  honorary  members  were  non-paying  mem¬ 
bers,  but  these  were  to  become  so  by  payment  of  a  certain  fee.  Taking 
it  for  granted  that  the  Council  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  members, 
he  (Mr.  Shadbolt)  denied  their  right  to  create  a  new  form  of  member¬ 
ship.  It  would  be  seen  that  it  was  not  so  much  a  question  of  policy 
as  of  right,  and  his  motive  in  drawing  attention  thereto  was  to  avoid  the 
establishment  of  a  dangerous  precedent,  he  (Mr.  Shadbolt)  having  known 
instances  in  which,  under  somewhat  similar  circumstances,  the  Council  of 
other  Societies  had  become  involved  in  serious  difficulties,  precedent  having 
been  appealed  to  in  justification. 

The  Chairman  explained  the  motive  by  which  the  Council  was  actuated 
in  adopting  the  arrangement,  and  read  the  rule  appertaining  to  the  non¬ 
alteration  of  the  rules  without  the  consent  of  the  members  at  a  general 
meeting  convened  for  that  purpose. 

The  question  wras  finally  settled  by  Mr.  Shadbolt  moving  and  Mr. 
Simpson  seconding  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  instead  of  “  honorary," 
those  gentlemen  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  exhibition  only  be 
called  “  exhibition  ”  members.  The  motion  was  carried. 

The  Chairman  then  called  on  Mr.  Swan,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  to 
read  his  promised  paper  on  carbon  printing.  [See  page  128.] 

Mr.  Swan  was  listened  to  with  marked  attention,  and  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  paper  the  Chairman  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks,  which  was  unani¬ 
mously  accorded  to  him,  observing  at  the  same  time  that  there  was  one 
at  least  among  the  specimens  shown  which  was  as  perfect  as  any  photo¬ 
graph  could  be  in  the  matter  of  half-tone  and  every  other  particular. 

Mr.  Swan  (before  the  discussion  commenced)  desired  to  say  a  few 
words  with  reference  to  his  patent,  as  follows : — Perhaps,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  it  may  be  well,  before  any  discussion  on  the  scientific  phases  of 
my  process  commences,  to  anticipate  a  question  which,  I  have  no  doubt, 
is  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  members ;  and  that  is  relative  to  the 
patent  which,  probably,  most  of  you  are  aware,  I  have  obtained  for 
the  process.  My  first  feeling  was  to  communicate  the  process  to  your 
Society,  and  allow  it  to  be  practised  without  any  restriction,  and  I  com¬ 
municated  the  idea  to  Mr.  Simpson,  who,  with  the  alacrity  of  friend¬ 
ship,  quickly  made  an  arrangement,  and  had  it  announced  accord- 
ingly.  A  further  consideration  of  the  subject,  and  a  recollection  of 
the  fact  that  photography  has  its  commercial  as  well  as  its  scientific 
aspects,  determined  a  different  course,  and  I  have  protected  the  practice 
of  the  process  by  patent ;  and  in  reply  to  the  question  how  this  is  to  be 
dealt  with,  as  a  matter  of  business,  allow  me  to  say,  that  as  yet  I  have 
come  to  no  positive  decision  on  this  point.  I  was  most  anxious  that  the 
Society,  and  through  it  photographers  generally,  should,  as  early  as  pos¬ 
sible,  be  informed  of  the  details  of  a  process  possessing  so  much  interest, 
and  have,  therefore,  communicated  my  process  before  the  commercial 
bearings  of  the  subject  have  been  duly  considered.  I  may,  however,  say 
this,  that  if  the  patent  right  remains  in  my  hands  I  shall  probably  charge 
a  small  premium  to  professional  photographers,  and  impose  a  small  tax, 
perhaps  of  a  farthing  for  each  picture  sold,  as  I  wish  to  participate  to  a 
small  extent  in  the  profits  that  may  arise  from  extensive  application  of  the 
process,  rather  than  by  laying  on  it  so  heavy  a  tax  as  to  limit  its  use : 
it  would  be  quite  averse  to  my  feelings  to  impose  any  unwonted  re¬ 
striction  upon  the  experimental  development  of  the  photographic  art.  I 
shall  probably  not  put  any  restraint  whatever  upon  the  operations  of 
amateurs,  but  allow  my  process  to  be  practised  freely  so  long  as  it  is  not 
made  a  matter  of  trade.  I  do  not  make  this  statement  as  of  a  matter  defi¬ 
nitely  settled ;  but  beg  you  to  accept  it  with  the  qualification  that  they  are 
merely  hastily-formed  ideas  which  mature  deliberation  may  require  me  to 
modify. 

Mr.  Thomas  wished  to  ask  what  particular  portion  of  the  process  Mr. 
Swan  claimed  as  original  and  peculiarly  his  own  ? 

Mr.  Swan  replied  that  the  process  involved  several  novelties,  for  in¬ 
stance  the  employment  of  a  tissue  supported  neither  by  paper  nor  glass 
was  a  decided  novelty,  and  this  he  claimed.  In  other  processes  the  gela¬ 
tine  had  been  supported  either  on  paper  or  glass:  he  (Mr.  Swan)  discarded 
both  and  introduced  a  substitute.  He  could  not  know  all  that  had  been 
done  before,  but  it  seemed  to  him  there  were  several  other  points  of  novelty. 

Mr.  Thomas  said  that  the  same  materials  employed  by  Mr.  Swan  had 
been  suggested  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Burnett,  and  an  account  thereof  published 
in  tbe  fifth  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society. 

Mr.  Swan  submitted  that  it  was  not  sufficient  merely  to  suggest  with¬ 
out  saying  how  the  materials  were  to  be  applied.  It  was  essential  that 
the  chromo-carbo-gelatine  should  have  a  support,  and  if  a  description  of 
this  were  omitted  by  Mr.  Burnett  it  was  really  a  vital  omission. 

The  Chairman  said  Mr.  Swan  had  shown  such  specimens  as  had  never 
been  seen  before,  and  if  they  were  absolutely  permanent  the  process  by 
which  they  were  obtained  was  entitled  to  serious  consideration.  It  was 
to  be  regretted  that  a  due  regard  to  his  (Mr.  Swan’s)  own  commercial 
interests  induced  him  to  withhold  a  portion  of  the  details. 
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Mr.  Swan  said  the  whole  of  his  process  had  been  given  in  his  paper,  at 
least  so  far  as  it  referred  to  the  production  of  the  specimens  before  the 
meeting,  he  having  thought  it  unnecessary  to  enter  into  other  applications. 

Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis  doubted  not  that  the  members  would  be  glad 
to  receive  some  further  particulars  as  to  the  mechanical  means  adopted  in 
the  preparation  of  the  tissue.  The  chemicals  had  been  described,  but 
what  kind  of  collodion  was  used  ?  and  how  were  the  two  materials  united  P 

Mr.  Swan  said  the  tissue  was  actually  formed  on  the  glass,  which  was 
first  coated  with  ordinary  plain  collodion,  and,  when  it  was  thoroughly 
set  and  dry,  the  gelatine  solution  was  poured  over,  the  plate  being  kept 
warm,  and  the  solution,  of  course,  in  the  same  condition.  It  should  not 
be  made  too  hot,  as  heat  seemed  to  have  an  action  similar  to  light  in  ren¬ 
dering  the  gelatine  insoluble. 

A  brief  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Lieut.-Col.  Stuart  Wortley,  Mr. 
Seeley,  Mr.  Swan,  and  Mr.  Shadbolt  took  part,  the  two  former  seeming 
to  be  under  some  misapprehension  as  to  the  relation  between  the  gelatine 
and  collodion  and  the  purpose  served  by  the  latter,  while  the  two  gentle¬ 
men  last  named  explained. 

Mr.  Hennah  thought  the  value  of  the  process  to  some  extent  done  away 
with  because  of  the  necessity  for  inverted  pictures. 

Mr.  Swan  referred  to  the  specimens  to  show  that  the  prints  might  be 
either  inverted  or  non-inverted.  Negatives  might  also  be  taken  through 
the  glass  to  adapt  them  for  printing  by  this  process,  or  ordinary  negatives 
might  be  transferred  to  paper  with  great  facility  by  adopting  a  process 
like  his  own  in  transferring. 

The  Secretary  said  Mr.  Archer  had  patented  a  process  for  transferring 
negatives  to  paper  by  means  of  gutta-percha. 

Mr.  Swan  said  that  at  that  time  great  faith  was  entertained  in  gutta¬ 
percha  ;  but  now  it  was  known  to  oxidise  by  age,  and  become  a  brittle, 
friable  resin.  He  preferred  a  waterproof  varnish,  composed  of  India- 
rubber  and  dammar  in  benzole.  In  that  way,  when  the  transfer  was 
complete,  he  had  a  waterproof  on  each  side  of  the  material  constituting 
the  picture.  [A  specimen  of  a  transferred  negative  was  shown.] 

Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis  (alluding  to  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Swan 
to  the  effect  that  the  exposure  required  for  his  carbon  tissue  was  but  one- 
third  that  for  silver  prints)  said  that  it  was  a  remarkable  distinction,  as  all 
carbon  processes  hitherto  introduced  required  a  much  longer  exposure. 
He  (Mr.  Davis)  would  be  glad  to  know  if  the  collodion  employed  effected 
this  increase  of  sensibility. 

Mr.  Swan  replied  that  he  had  not  yet  experimented  with  a  view  of  de¬ 
term  ining  what  caused  this  increase  of  sensibility.  He  was,  however,  dis¬ 
posed  to  attribute  it  to  the  employment  of  a  large  proportion  of  sugar:  this 
he  regarded  as  a  distinctive  feature.  The  kind  used  was  ordinary  cane  sugar. 

A  Member  said  he  did  not  quite  understand  whether  Mr.  Swan  had 
been  able  to  transfer  his  film  to  plates  or  blocks,  and  so  draw  off  say 
1,000  copies  with  some  degree  of  rapidity.  As  the  process  now  stood  only 
one  at  a  time  could  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Swan  had  described  a  process  which  he  intended  to  be  only  the 
analogue  of  the  ordinary  silver  printing  process  :  it  had  the  advantage, 
however,  of  being  three  or  four  times  as  quick.  He  had  not  experimented 
in  that  direction,  but  he  believed  his  tissue  would  prove  an  efficient  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  paper  used  at  the  Ordnance  Survey  Office.  Furthermore, 
he  had  used  it  with  reference  to  block  and  intaglio  engraving,  and  was 
encouraged  by  results  already  obtained  to  hope  for  partial  success  in  that 
direction,  although  he  doubted  very  much  whether  blocks  would  ever 
be  obtained  equal  to  those  done  on  wood;  indeed  it  seemed  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  nature  that  it  should  be  so.  In  reply  to  further  and  more 
pressing  inquiries  from  the  same  gentleman,  Mr.  Swan  said  he  would 
rather  not  enter  into  that  branch  of  the  subject  further,  as  he  would 
thereby  be  anticipating  experiments  already  in  progress. 

Mr.  Seeley  asked  if  negatives  already  included  in  the  stock  of  a  photo¬ 
grapher  could  be  used  in  the  process  then  under  discussion  ? 

Mr.  Swan  replied  certainly,  and  that  one  great  advantange  of  his  process 
was  that  it  was  possible  so  to  modify  the  tissue  as  to  get  half-tone  from  a 
hard  negative,  and  a  brilliant  print  from  a  weak  one. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Tunny  (of  Edinburgh)  said  he  was  not  aware  whether  he, 
not  being  a  member  of  the  Society,  might  be  allowed  to  offer  a  few 
remarks ;  but  if  he  had  the  Chairman’s  permission,  he  would  say  that 
every  old  photographer  would  hail  with  gratitude  the  process  brought 
forward  that  evening,  which  enabled  him  to  say  that  they  were  now 
on  the  confines  of  a  process  yielding  pictures  quite  equal  in  delicacy  to 
those  obtained  by  the  silver  process,  and  undoubtedly  of  much  greater 
permanence.  He  saw  in  the  process,  if  the  carbon  might  be  replaced  by 
metallic  pigments,  that  which  admitted  of  most  extended  application ;  and 
it  struck  him  at  once  as  being  exceedingly  probable  that  the  enamel 
portrait  of  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  by  Camarsac  was  obtained  in  the  same 
way.  He  was  sure  that  only  one  feeling  would  pervade  the  meeting,  and 
that  one  of  thankfulness  to  Mr.  Swan  for  the  perseverance  he  must  have 
exercised  in  bringing  his  process  to  so  high  a  degree  of  perfection. 

Mr.  Swan  was  reminded  by  the  last  speaker  of  an  omission.  He  had  spoken 
of  his  process  as  possessing  a  limited  character,  which  was  not  strictly  the 
case.  Any  colour  might  be  chosen  instead  of  carbon.  He  desired  also 
publicly  to  express  his  thanks  to  the  gentlemen  who  had  lent  him  negatives, 
namely,  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Aberdeen,  Mr.  Piper,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and 
Mr.  St.  George,  of  Camden  Town,  the  latter  being,  as  all  members  would 
recognise,  a  portrait  negative  of  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Hardwich. 

Mr.  Shadbolt,  alluding  to  tho  suggestion  by  Mr.  Tunny  relative  to 
Camarsac’ s  enamel,  stated  that  it  could  not  have  been  taken  by  Mr.  Swan’s 


process,  as  he  remembered  M.  Lafon  de  Camarsac’s  process  had  been 
patented  and  published  some  years  since. 

Mr.  Tunny  said  that  M.  Lafon  do  Camarsac  told  him  threo  days  beforo 
that  there  was  not  a  living  soul  who  knew  what  his  process  was. 

M.  Claudet  said  that  M.  de  Camarsac  had  no  patent. 

Mr.  Simpson  said  that  a  patent  was  published  by  M.  de  Camarsac  some 
four  or  five  years  ago,  which  possessed  the  singular  merit  of  giving  no 
information  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Swan  was  already  fully  aware  of  tho  applicability  of  his  process  to 
porcelain,  glass,  &c. 

Mr.  Shadbolt’ s  opinion  being  solicited  by  the  Secretary  and  Chairman 
as  to  the  character  of  the  prints  submitted  by  Dr.  Watson,  he  (Mr.  Shad¬ 
bolt)  said  he  did  not  consider  the  one  in  question  a  photograph  at  all. 
He  never  saw  one  so  bad. 

The  Chairman  then  announced  that  tho  next  meeting  would  be  held 
on  the  3rd  May,  when  papers  were  promised  by  Mr.  Skaife  on  his  pistol- 
graph,  and  by  Mr.  Hennah  on  printing. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  tho  Literary 
and  Philosophical  Society,  George-street,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday, 
the  6th  inst , — W.  T.  Mabley,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  regretted  to  have  to  announce  tho  resignation  of  the 
President  of  the  Society  and  of  twenty-four  other  members.  The  Presi¬ 
dent’s  letter  was  addressed  to,  and  was  forwarded  by,  Mr.  Sidebotham. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  President’s  letter: — 

Mauldeth  Hall,  Manchester,  March  11,  1804. 

Dear  Sir, — Will  you  kindly  present  my  resignation  of  the  membership  of  tho 
present  Photographic  Society  to  the  proper  quarter  ?  I  shall  adhere  to  the  Literary 
and  Philosophical  Society ;  but  shall  most  cordially  wish  success  to  any  body  who 
shall  devote  themselves  to  the  promotion  of  science  or  art,  and  seek  to  extend  a  taste 
for  either  of  them. — With  good  wishes,  I  am  faithfully  yours, 

Joseph  Sidebotham,  Esq.  J.  P.  MANCHESTER. 

The  Secretary  observed  that  out  of  the  twenty-five  letters  of  resigna¬ 
tion  twelve  of  them  were  in  one  handwriting,  and  six  of  them  in  another ; 
and  that  he  knew  of  one  member  (whose  name  he  was  not  at  liberty  to 
mention)  who  had  been  asked  to  join  the  Photographic  Section  of  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  and  had  consented  to  do  so,  and  he 
had  then  been  asked  to  resign  his  connection  with  this  Society,  which 
latter  request  he  had  at  once  declined. 

Mr.  Haywood  stated  that  he  also  had  been  asked  to  join  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Section  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  and  had  con¬ 
sented  to  do  so,  and  had  then  been  asked  if  he  would  resign  in  the  old 
Society,  but  had  decidedly  declined  to  do  so.  He  had  not  done  much  lately 
in  photography,  but  he  took  a  great  interest  in  it,  and  felt  a  strong  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  old  Society,  having  been  a  member  since  its  establishment. 

From  the  foregoing  facts  it  was  considered  that  undue  influence  had 
I  been  used  to  induce  members  to  resign,  that  a  canvass  for  resignations 
had  been  carried  on,  and  that  if  all  the  members  who  now  resigned  were 
fully  cognisant  of  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case  they  would 
not  have  adopted  the  course  they  have  taken. 

The  following  resolution  was  then  carried  unanimously,  viz.  : — “That 
the  resignations  be  accepted  ;  but  that,  in  the  event  of  any  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  who  now  resign  wishing  to  withdraw  his  resignation  before  the 
first  of  October  next,  he  shall  be  permitted  to  do  so.” 

The  meeting  was  informed  that  the  Council  had  requested  the  Secre¬ 
tary  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  President’s  resignation,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  explain  to  his  lordship  the  causes  which  had  led  to  the 
present  large  secession  of  members. 

Mr.  Petschler  then  read  his  paper  On  Transmission,  Reflection,  and 
Absorption  of  Actinism  by  Various  Materials  [see  page  133]  ;  after  which, 

When  the  reading  of  the  paper  had  been  concluded, 

The  Chairman  complimented  Mr.  Petschler  on  his  very  interesting 
paper,  and  considered  the  plan  adopted  by  that  gentleman  in  pursuing 
his  experiments  exceedingly  sound  and  good.  He  (the  Chairman)  had 
often  had  an  idea  of  trying  that  sort  of  thing,  but  had  never  thought  of 
the  simple  but  ingenious  plan  of  making  a  scale  with  a  strip  of  sensitised 
paper  in  the  manner  described. 

Mr.  Silas  Eastham  called  attention  to  the  singular  fact  stated,  that 
only  one  per  cent,  of  the  actinic  rays  was  transmitted  through  a  sensi¬ 
tised  collodio-albumen  plate. 

The  Chairman  thought  under  such  circumstances  that  plates  might  be 
exposed  back  to  back  without  anything  between  them. 

Mr.  Petschler  said  that  he  would  not  by  any  means  recommend  that 
to  be  done,  although  he  had  taken  pictures  in  that  way  ;  for,  when  a 
quick  process  was  required,  he  thought  the  smallest  amount  of  light  was 
liable  to  affect  the  negative. 

Mr.  Noton  observed  that  the  amount  of  light  absorbed  and  reflected 
by  dirty  glass  showed  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  lenses  clean. 

Mr.  Atherton  was  surprised  to  hear  that  Mr.  Petschler  should  have 
expected  that  blue  cloth  would  transmit  more  light  than  grey.  He 
(Mr.  Atherton)  had  for  some  time  used  blue  cloth  in  his  gallery  for  the 
very  purpose  of  shutting  out  light. 

Mr.  Noton  wished  to  know  if  Mr.  Petschler  had  taken  care  to  have 
the  calico  well  stretched  over  the  opening  of  the  boxes,  as,  if  not,  it 
would  have  a  tendency  to  sink  down,  forming  a  sort  of  concave  reflector. 

Mr.  Kipping  thought  that  the  open  texture  of  the  cloth  would  prevent 
it  forming  a  concave  reflector. 
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Mr.  Hooper  and  others  agreed  with  Mr.  Noton. 

Mr.  Petschler  said  he  had  fixed  the  calico  tightly  with  pins  so  as  to 
prevent  anything  of  the  sort. 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Petschler,  referred 
to  the  desirability  of  members  pursuing  their  researches  in  a  systematic 
form,  as  had  been  done  in  the  present  instance ;  for  by  pursuing  that  plan 
the  results  of  such  researches  were  much  more  reliable. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hebert,  the  Secretary  read  the  following  com¬ 
munication  from  that  gentleman  : — 

Impoverishment  or  Nitrate  of  Silver  Baths. 

Last  year  I  made  two  nitrate  of  silver  baths,  one  for  collodion,  and  the 
other  for  an  aceto-nitrate  bath.  The  collodion  bath  was  thirty-five 
grains  of  silver  to  one  ounce  of  water  ;  the  aceto-nitrate  bath  was  forty 
grains  of  silver  to  one  ounce  of  water. 

Lately  I  wanted  to  prepare  some  plates.  I  first  tried  my  baths  with 
the  silver-meter,  and  found  the  collodion  bath  indicated  only  twenty-two 
grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  and  the  aceto-nitrate  bath  thirty-five  grains 
to  the  ounce. 

The  collodion  bath  was  reduced  from  twenty  ounces  to  twelve  ounces, 
and  the  aceto-nitrate  bath  was  reduced  from  twenty  ounces  to  fourteen 
ounces.  I  had  always  been  told  that  the  collodion  bath  did  not  lose  in 
strength  if  it  lost  in  quantity  (in  bulk),  and  that  the  aceto-nitrate  bath 
did  lose  its  strength  in  large  quantity.  Before  I  obtained  a  silver-meter 
I  made  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution  five  grains  to  the  ounce  more  than 
the  original  solution,  and  notwithstanding  that,  my  collodion  bath  became 
so  weak  that  I  could  not  get  intensity,  and  had  to  expose  a  long  time. 

The  quantity  made  for  the  collodion  bath  was  20  ounces,  which,  at  35 


grains  of  silver  per  ounce,  contained  700  grains. 

The  bath  was  reduced  8  ounces  of  35  grains  . =  280 

The  12-ounce  solution  left  had  lost  13  grains  per  ouncem  156 

Amount  left  in  12  ounces  of  solution  of  22  grains  per 

ounce  . . =  264 

Thereby  showing  a  total  loss  of  436  grains.  700  grains. 

The  quantity  made  for  the  aceto-nitrate  hath  was  20  ounces,  which,  at 
40  grains  of  silver  per  ounce,  contained  60 0  grains. 

The  hath  was  reduced  6  ounces  of  40  grains . 240 

The  14  ounces  solution  left  had  lost  5  grains  per  ounce  =  70 
Amount  left  in  14  ounces  of  solution  of  35  grains  per 

ounce . =  490 


Showing  a  total  loss  of  310  grains.  800  grains. 

A  few  weeks  since  I  made  a  collodion  hath  of  22  ounces  water,  corn 
taming  35  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  per  ounce,  in  which  I  prepared  ten 
plates  ten  by  eight  inches,  and  six  stereo,  plates.  I  afterwards  tested 
the  bath,  and  found  it  indicated  30  grains  per  ounce,  and  was  reduced  3 
ounces.  The  loss  was  therefore  as  follows,  viz.  :  — 

The  hath  was  reduced  3  ounces,  at  35  grains  per  ounce  =  105 
The  19  ounces  of  solution  left  had  lost  5  grains  per 

ounce . . . .  —  95 


Total  loss .  200  grains. 

Showing  a  loss  on  each  plate,  10  by  8  inches,  of  about  18  grains  of  silver 
from  the  collodion  bath. 

The  acetic  acid  in  the  bath  does  not  affect  the  test  of  the  silver-meter. 
I  lately  made  a  22-ounce  hath,  40  grains  to  the  ounce,  and  I  tested  with 
the  silver-meter.  I  then  added  to  the  solution  three  drachms  of 
glacial  acetic  acid,  and  again  tested  with  the  silver-meter,  and  found  it 
still  indicated  40  grains. 

Mr.  Petschler  said  the  argentometer  was  not  always  a  true  test  for 
silver  after  a  hath  had  been  used  for  a  short  time,  on  account  of  the 
alcohol  which  was  communicated  from  the  collodion. 

Mr.  Hebert  said  he  had  also  tested  with  chloride  of  sodium,  and  had 
found  the  same  result. 

Several  members  thought  Mr.  Hebert  must  have  made  some  mistake  in 
his  experiments,  as  it  seemed  quite  out  of  all  possibility  for  so  great  a 
loss  to  occur. 

Mr.  Petschler  exhibited  some  stereoscopic  negatives  which  he  had 
taken  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  which  were  much  admired  for  their 
beautiful  softness  and  half-tone.  They  were  collodio-alhumen  plates. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  closed  the  proceedings. 

[The  preceding  is  the  official  report  supplied  to  us.  We  deeply  regret 
the  circumstances  mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  the  proceedings. — Em] 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  SCOTLAND. 

This  Society  held  its  sixth  meeting  (eighth  session)  on  Tuesday,  the 
12th  instant,  in  the  Hall,  117,  George-street,  Edinburgh, — C.  G.  H. 
Kinnear,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  were  read  and  approved  of. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor  then  read  a  paper,  Popular  Notes  on  Photographic 
Lenses  [see  page  134]  ;  after  which, 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  Society  was  indebted  to  Mr.  Taylor  for 
his  paper.  The  subject  of  lenses  was  one  of  importance,  and  he  hoped  that 
the  third  chapter  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  paper  would  he  brought  forward  early 
next  session.  Mr.  Boss  had  recently  brought  out  a  new  kind  of  lens 
which  would  cover  a  very  wide  field  without  any  distortion.  Such  a 
ens,  he  had  no  doubt,  would  prove  of  great  value. 


After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Taylor,  a  number  of  portraits  of  Sir  David 
Brewster,  which  were  printed  from  a  negative  taken  during  the  com¬ 
bustion  of  magnesium  wire,  were  handed  round  for  inspection. 

Mr.  Pringle  (from  Messrs.  Boss  and  Thomson’s)  exhibited  and  explained 
M.  Dagron’s  apparatus  for  producing  micro-photographs.  Several  pictures 
which  had  been  taken  by  this  instrument  were  exhibited.  The  cost  of 
the  instrument  complete  was  said  to  he  about  £12. — A  vote  of  thanks 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Pringle. 

After  some  other  business  the  meeting  adjourned. 


OXYGEN  GAS. 

Easy  method  of  Preparation. 

Many  persons  who  would  he  glad  to  make  use  of  the  oxy-hydrogen 
light  for  lecture  demonstration  by  aid  of  photographs  and  the  magic 
lantern,  are  deterred  by  the  trouble  of  preparing  the  oxygen.  A 
simple  mode  of  overcoming  this  inconvenience  has  recently  been 
devised  by  Mr.  J.  Robins,  as  follows  : — 

Three  equivalents  of  binoxide  of  barium  mixed  with  one  equiva¬ 
lent  of  bichromate  of  potash  are  placed  while  dry  in  a  retort,  and 
upon  this  mixture  sulphuric  acid  is  poured  gradually,  liberating 
the  chromic  acid  from  the  bichromate  of  potash,  and  forming  oxy¬ 
genated  water  (or  binoxide  of  hydrogen)  at  the  expense  of  the 
binoxide  of  barium,  and  these  two  substances  re-act  upon  one 
another,  disengaging  oxygen  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air, 
and  resulting  in  oxide  of  chromium  and  water,  thus  : — 

2  Chromic  acid . SCrO.)  (  of  Chromium  Cr.  O 

3  Oxygenated  water  3  II  Os  j  0  Oxygen .  6  0 

The  rationale  of  the  preceding  experiment  is  this : — The  oxygen  of  the 
chromic  acid  exists  in  the  form  of  ozone,  while  that  in  the  oxy¬ 
genated  water  assumes  the  form  of  antozone,  and  these  uniting 
form  ordinary  oxygen. 

Any  one  desirous  of  making  the  above-described  experiment 
should  mix  the  ingredients  in  the  following  proportions,  by  weight, 
viz. : — 

Bichromate  of  potash .  147  grains. 

Binoxide  of  barium  (dry)  .  254  „ 

CamspanbnUiC. 

A  GLASS  BOOM. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  have  to  thank  you  for  many  useful  hints  on  photographic  sub¬ 
jects,  more  especially  on  the  simple  construction  you  recommended  for 
open-air  portrait-taking-.  That  plan  I  have  adopted  up  to  this  time,  with 
the  greatest  success.  In  an  angle  at  the  hack  of  my  house  I  constructed 
a  roof  nine  feet  high,  which,  with  a  floor  for  the  sitter,  eight  feet  by  eight, 
completed  my  erection  ;  and  at  this  season,  with  a  Grubb’s  portrait  lens, 
I  take  portraits  in  less  than  two  seconds.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  wet 
gets  in,  wind  blows  about  the  dress  of  the  sitter,  and  ladies  do  not  like 
to  he  dragged  into  a  cold,  damp  place,  so  that  I  have  determined  to  put  up 
a  glass-house,  and  the  plan  I  am  thinking  of  following  is  that  contained  in 
your  Journal  of  15th  Eeh.  The  position  ot  my  proposed  house  is  in  the 
same  angle  I  now  use. 

Now  the  question  I  am  anxious  to  have  answered  is,  whether  sufficient 
light  will  come  in  at  the  corner  window  next  the  high  wall  r  or  if  there 
are  any  other  improvements  which  you  would  have  the  kindness  to  sug¬ 
gest?  If  you  could  possibly  let  me  have  an  answer  in  the  Journal 
of  the  15th  I  should  he  very  much  obliged,  as  I  am  anxious  to  begin  at 
once. — I  am,  yours,  Sec.,  ^ r • 

[If  you  adopt  the  form  of  room  indicated  it  would  be  better  turned  so  that 
its  length  runs  in  a  north-easterly  direction.  In  your  case,  however,  wc 
should  be  inclined  to  adopt  another  form,  thus — 
the  dotted  lines  indicating  glass,  the  black  lines 
opaque  walls,  the  camera,  being  placed  at  a  or  b 
according  to  circumstances.  The  glass  parts 
may  all  stand  perpendicularly  with  advantage, 
c  being  about  two  feet  from  the  floor  and  carried 
up  to  a  height  of  about  ten  feet,  while  at  d  and 
e  it  will  only  reach  from  the  same  height  at  top 
to  the  roof  of  the  two  wings — which  may  he 
about  six  feet  wide  each,  six  feet  high  at  the 
eaves,  and  perhaps  seven  and  a-half  feet  at  the 
wall — what  is  termed  a  “lean-to”  roof  being  suitable.  lou  will,  of 
course,  ho  prepared  to  find  your  exposure  very  much  lengthened  when 
under  glass,  hut  by  the  above  proposed  arrangement  the  increased  time 
should  he  reduced  to  a  minimum. — Ed.] 


CHLOEIDE  OF  GOLD. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Observing  lately  much  discussion  respecting  that  sine  qu&  non  of 
a  photographer,  chloride  of  gold,  I  beg  to  append  my  experience  for  the 
benefit  of  “  all  whom  it  may  concern.” 
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Finding  the  quantities  contained  in  the  capsules  so  very  variable  (from 
causes  which  I  cannot  attempt  to  elucidate)  I  was  driven,  as  doubtless 
many  others  have  been  compelled  to  do,  to  make  my  own ;  and  not  only 
do  I  'find  it  an  immense  saving,  hut  the  quantities  I  obtain  will  certainly 
do  thirty  per  cent,  more  work  than  the  reputed  quantities  purchased  in 
some  of  the  sealed  tubes.  I  do  not  state  this  hypothetically,  but  from 
actual  experience — not  that  I  think  2s.  Sd.  or  2s.  6d.  too  much  as  the  price 
for  fifteen  grains,  but  certainly  do  consider  it  excessive  if  that  valuable 
commodity  is  minus  even  a  grain  or  two. 

The  assertion  that  the  manufacture  of  chloride  of  gold  is  not  remunera¬ 
tive  appears  to  me  absurd,  as  my  subjoined  modus  operandi  when  preparing 
it  will  prove  beyond  a  question.  We  will  begin  on  a  minimum  scale,  for 
the  benefit  of  those  whose  consumption  may  be  small : — A  pennyweight  of 
gold  may  be  purchased  for  4s.  4d.  or  4s.  5d.,  subject  to  slight  variations. 
The  gold  I  use  and  recommend  is  known  as  brown  gold,  the  same  as  em¬ 
ployed  by  electro -gilders,  it  dissolving  readily  and  may  be  obtained  at 
most  refiners’.  I  buy  mine  at  Messrs.  Lovedays  and  Co.’s,  53,  Spencer- 
street,  Goswell-road,  London.  After  having  reduced  the  gold  to  as  fine 
a  powder  as  possible — which  may  be  easily  done  with  a  glass  rod  while 
in  the  paper  in  which  it  is  wrapped — put  it  into  a  bottle  and  add  two 
drachms  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  one  drachm  of  nitric  acid  previously 
mixed  together,  and  this  quantity  (if  the  acids  be  pure)  will  be  found 
sufficient  to  digest  the  dust  of  gold  in  an  hour  or  two.  It  may,  too,  be 
assisted  by  heat :  dipping  the  bottle  into  hot  water  cautiously,  to  prevent 
breakage,  is  the  simplest  plan  to  adopt. 

When  the  gold  is  quite  dissolved  put  the  whole  into  an  evaporating 
dish  over  a  water  bath.  I  emphasise  water,  because  if  a  sand  bath  be 
used  the  temperature  is  apt  to  get  too  high,  inducing  the  formation  of 
subchloride,  and  this  would  necessitate  going  over  the  ground  again. 
When  the  solution  has  been  reduced  about  seventy-five  per  cent,  in  bulk 
by  evaporation,  add  one  or  one  and  a-half  ounces  of  distilled  water  to  it, 
and  evaporate  to  dryness  again.  You  will  then  find  your  twenty-four  grains 
of  gold  will  give  you  a  residuum  of  forty-eight  grains  of  chloride  of  gold, 
costing,  we  will  say,  5s.  My  plan  is  to  add  to  this  quantity  one  and 
a-half  ounces  of  distilled  water,  which  gives  a  standard  solution  of  four 
grains  of  chloride  of  gold  to  the  fluid  drachm.  This  is  a  convenient  form 
in  which  to  keep  it,  on  account  of  the  extremely  deliquescent  nature  of  the 
salt,  and  it  is  easily  divided  into  minute  quantities.  For  instance,  one 
drachm  containing  four  grains  diluted  with  seven  other  drachms  of  dis¬ 
tilled  water  will  give  an  ounce — of  course  containing  four  grains  to  the 
drachm,  which  is  easily  divided  into  drachms,  which  would  be  equivalent 
to  half  a  grain. 

Now,  as  I  stated  at  the  commencement,  this  is  my  actual  experience.  As 
to  what  it  will  do,  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  no  difficulty  in  toning  five 
sheets  of  paper  with  one  drachm  of  the  solution,  ten  ounces  of  distilled 
water,  and  eight  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda — my  usual  toning  bath.  If 
your  readers  find  any  difficulty  in  the  preparation  (which  I  can  hardly 
conceive,  having  entered  so  minutely  into  the  matter),  I  shall  be  most 
happy  to  assist  them  by  correspondence  (if  they  enclose  a  stamp)  or  even 
to  supply  them  with  seven  and  a-half  drachms — which  I  will  guarantee  to 
contain  fifteen  grains  of  gold  and  perform  the  work  I  have  above  stated — 
for  4s.,  and  consider  that  I  am  fairly  remunerated  at  that  price. 

'P  Before  concluding  I  should  just  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  resi¬ 
dues  of  toning  and  fixing  solutions.  I  put  all  hyposulphite  of  soda  and 
gold  baths  that  are  done  with  into  a  large  pan,  and  precipitate  with 
hydrosulphate  of  ammonia ;  and,  from  that  source  alone  (from  June  to 
December  last),  I  obtained,  on  reducing  it  in  the  crucible,  an  amalgam 
for  which  I  got  at  the  rate  of  7s.  6d.  an  ounce,  amounting  to  £6,  there 
being  sixteen  ounces  of  it.  It  contained  upwards  of  half-an-ounce  of 
pure  gold,  the  residue  being  silver,  and  was  assayed  by  Messrs.  Mathey 
and  Johnson,  of  Hatton-gardcn.  This  will  fully  prove  that  it  is  really  not 
worth  while  to  throw  away  any  photographic  residues. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Iff,  Vernon-street,  London ,  W.C.  JOHN  HASSET. 

ANENT  “  THE  OTHER  SIDE.” 

To  the  Editor. 

Sin, — An  article  headed  The  Other  Side ,  which  appeared  in  the  last 
number  of  your  valuable  Journal,  was  so  amusing  that  I  was  tempted  to 
borrow  the  Photographic  News  of  the  18th  ult.  to  see  what  it  all  meant. 
Your  coiTCspondent  says — “  The  writer  of  the  article  referred  to  appears  to 
have  jumped  into  the  arena  in  a  spirit  of  violent  partisanship  with  his 
shirt  sleeves  tucked  up.”  Well,  I  must  confess  that  my  imagination 
cannot  picture  the  writer  of  that  article  in  any  such  attitude — dressing- 
gown  and  slippers  appear  to  me  to  be  the  most  likely  conditions  under 
which  the  article  was  written  ;  but  then  I  belong  to  neither  side.  Your 
correspondent  quotes  Ruskin  about  people  having  “  a  false  way  of  look¬ 
ing  on  one  side  of  things  only,”  and  if  the  writer  of  the  leading  article, 
which  appears  to  have  enraged  him  so  much,  does  look  perhaps  a  little,  a 
very  little,  upon  one  side,  he  himself  appears  to  be  seized  with  “vaulting 
ambition,  -which  o’erleaps  itself  and  falls  on  the  other  side.” 

After  a  mild  interjection  or  two  he  quotes  Emerson,  and  very  wisely, 
as  the  quotations  go  to  show  that  architectural  photography  is  reproduc¬ 
tion — copies  of  “ frozen  music,”  or  “poems  in  stone” — and  should  be 
classed  with  reproduction. 

He  also  in  a  good  many  words  and  another  quotation  about  Mahomet, 
makes  out  that  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  photograph  a  church  than  it  is 
a  figure  or  a  landscape;  and  appears  to  think  that  “sitting  down  and 
waiting  for  the  light  to  travel  round  and  give  the  effect  he  wishes”  is 


a  greater  achievement  than  producing  by  any  other  means  the  result 
desired,  and  so  far  as  patience  is  concerned  it  may  be.  Then,  after  a 
Mrs.  Partington-like  parenthesis  about  “  the  random  shafts  of  some 
people,”  your  correspondent  seizes  a  shaft  from  Bums  and  throws  it  in 
such  a  “  random  ”  manner  that  it  is  likely  to  fall  on  “  the  other  side.”  He 
also  advises  the  writer  of  the  (to  him)  offensive  article  to  take  a  six  months’ 
tour  and  try  to  make  a  living  by  architectural  photography.  Commercially 
speaking  it  is  a  very  good  suggestion ;  but  photographing  to  make  a 
living  and  photographing  to  advance  the  standard  of  photography  are, 
I  think,  two  very  different  things,  and  the  medals,  I  suppose,  are  given 
to  encourage  the  latter.  The  matter  appears  to  me  to  be  summed  up  in 
the  following,  viz.  : — Is  a  photograph  printed  from  several  negatives  a 
composition  ?  If  it  is,  why  not  admit  such  works  for  competition,  thus 
giving  composition  photography  its  greatest  scope  ?  On  “  the  other  side,” 
Is  architectural  photography  reproduction  ?  If  so,  why  exclude  all  other 
branches  of  reproduction  from  competition  ?  I  think  the  exclusion  of 
combination  pictures  from  competition  is  doing  a  greater  injury  to  photo¬ 
graphy  generally  than  the  giving  a  medal  to  architectural  photography 
can  repair;  therefore  I  should  say  give  one  medal  for  reproduction, 
including  architectural  photography,  and  one  medal  for  composition, 
including  combination  pictures  ;  or  else  give  one  for  combinations  and  one 
for  composition  from  one  negative  only,  and  one  to  architectural  repro¬ 
duction  and  one  to  all  other  branches  of  reproduction  ;  or  else,  and  per¬ 
haps  letter ,  abolish  medals  altogether ,  and  let  every  picture  stand  and  live  on 
its  own  merits  only. 

With  regard  to  the  concluding  paragraph  of  your  correspondent,  it 
appears  to  be  somewhat  personal,  pointing  directly  to  a  beautiful  picture 
by  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson,  of  Leamington,  which  the  writer  on  “the  other 
side,”  in  another  part  of  his  letter,  says  gained  a  medal  at  a  recent  exhi¬ 
bition.  His  expression  “lofty  argument”  is  no  doubt  intended  to  be 
satirical,  and  I  must  say  that  I  don’t  see  much  attempt  at  “lofty  argu¬ 
ment.”  In  the  picture  it  is  very  simple,  and  perhaps  it  may  not  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  make  a  girl  look  “spooney;”  but,  as  the  expression  desired  is 
evidently  obtained  and  secured,  I  consider  it  a  success,  and  am  pleased  to 
learn  that  the  Edinburgh  committee  thought  the  same. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

April  6 th,  1864.  _  FAIR  SIDES. 

THE  MEDALS  AT  THE  FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITION  OF 
THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — A  by  no  means  novel  or  ingenious  method  of  dealing  with  an 
argument  the  substance  of  which  must,  one  way  or  another,  be  evaded,  is 
to  rail  at  the  characteristic  style  of  some  ideal  personage  as  betraying  its 
origin  “  beyond  question,”  and  then,  instead  of  replying  to  the  argument, 
to  pooh-pooh  it  as  having  no  weight  whatever,  coming  from  this  assumed 
source.  The  illustration — “no  case,  abuse  the  other  side” — which  your 
contemporary  uses  was  never  more  applicable  than  to  himself,  for  there 
is  scarcely  the  poorest  attempt  at  combating  the  reasoning,  and  what 
little  show  is  made  is  characterised  by  the  disingenuity  with  which  the 
writer  of  the  letter  entitled  The  Other  Side  charges  him.  As  I  happen  to 
know  the  writer  of  the  letter  referred  to  very  well,  I  have  been  somewhat 
amused  at  the  process  of  identification.  So  far  from  having  “  as  many 
aliases  as  a  pickpocket,”  my  friend  never  uses  them,  or  has  occasion  to  use 
them,  this  being  the  very  first  letter  he  has  ever  published  in  the  pages 
of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography.  The  signature  was  used  to 
express  his  views  or  opinions  merely.  Does  not  this  astute  commentator 
remember  that  the  name  of  the  writer  of  the  letter  which  evidently 
served  your  contemporary  as  the  text  for  his  remarks,  was  withheld,  and 
that  he  himself  also  uses  an  alias  ?  I  believe  I  may  be  permitted  to  state 
that  my  friend  has  never  read  “  Hammer  sly”  in  his  life  ;  that  he  read 
the  writings  of  Ruskin  once  only,  together  with  myself,  at  Oxford, 
many  years  since ;  that  instead  of  iterated  quotations  from .  that  writer 
there  is  not  one  in  the  letter,  and  only  one  allusion  to  an  opinion  formerly 
expressed  by  Mr.  Ruskin  in  a  private  letter ;  that  the  writer  is  a  very 
quiet  sort  of  fellow,  not  given  to  affectations  or  rhapsody  of  any  kind, 
but  possessing  a  keen  sense  of  injustice,  and  yet  more  distinguished  by 
his  hatred  of  cant  or  pretence  in  any  form ;  that  he  is  one  of  the  most 
uncommercial  of  men,  with  an  absolute  abhorrence  of  “  money-making 
and  of  worshippers  of  mere  commercial  success,  wherever  they  may  be 
found ;  that  he  is  far  too  deeply  immersed  in  real  work  for  any  “exercises 
in  the  jargon  of  art ;”  and,  finally,  as  to  knowledge  of  his  subject  and  so 
on,  were  I  at  liberty  to  indicate  the  quarter  from  whence  the  reply  to 
your  contemporary’s  leader  emanated,  it  would  probably  be  the  very 
best  answer  that  could  be  made. 

Your  contemporary,  however,  indulges  his  readers  with  an  essay  on 
style  instead;  and,  if  he  chooses,  I  myself  am  ready  to  discuss  with  him 
the  merits  of  various  styles,  and  to  endeavour  to  come  to  some  derision 
as  to  which  is  least  objectionable,  the  colloquial  style  or  the  inflated  wind¬ 
bag  style.  But  tastes  differ  essentially  in  this  matter,  as  my  poor  friend, 
Counsellor  B.,  used  to  observe — an  able  man  whose  style  was  ever 
unworthy  of  his  matter — and  we  have  not  to  look  far  for  an  example  of 
the  converse  of  the  case.  Perhaps  the  best  (certainly  the  briefest)  essay- 
on  style  was  that  of  Dean  Swift’s — “  Proper  words  in  proper  places  ; 
and  we  certainly  have  the  very  highest  authority  for  answering  the 
foolish  according  to  their  folly.  Let  me  assure  him  that  his  own  logic  is 
equal  to  his  style  and  knowledge  of  his  subject;  that,  ironically  speaking, 
he  would  stand  a  fair  chance  of  obtaining  “  a  double  first  ’  in  them 
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and  that  hia  correspondent’s  logic  is  equal  to  his  own,  which  I  may 
probably  take  the  liberty  of  pointing  out  to  both. 

I  unhesitatingly  affirm  that  the  editor  did  not  begin  his  remarks  by 
expressly  acknowledging  the  beauty  and  importance  of  good  architectural 
photography,  hut  referred  to  it  as  “giving  point  to  an  offered  slight,”  just 
acknowledging  its  merits  as  one  does  those  of  “  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water,” — sneeringly.  Let  anyone  read  the  passage  without 
a  “foregone  conclusion”  and  say  what  his  whole  impressions  are.  Also, 
that  he  did  contrast  the  manipulatory  difficulties  of  portraiture  and  archi¬ 
tectural  plates.  The  merest  neophyte  knows  that  portraits  are  not  taken 
on  fifteen -by-twelve  plates,  or  architectural  subjects  on  card-portrait 
plates.  In  the  other  evasion  I  very  much  doubt  whether  either  of  the 
gentlemen  instanced  would  not  consider  it  but  a  very  doubtful  compliment 
to  say  they  were  alike  distinguished  in  each  of  the  branches  referred  to. 
The  leader  in  question  was  written  in  a  spirit  of  partisanship  towards 
composition-photography,  which  is  made  the  prominent  feature  in  the 
article.  If  written  in  a  broad  spirit,  why  not  advocate  other  far  more  neg¬ 
lected  walks  than  the  composition  one,  which  is  to  have  a  medal  ?  By  the 
arrangements  cavilled  at,  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  England,  two  of  our  very 
best  photographers,  whose  individuality  and  merits  in  stereoscopic  work  are 
quite  unique,  and  as  statuesque  and  well-defined  as  those  of  any  other  depart¬ 
ment,  are  utterly  excluded  from  any  hope  of  recognition.  To  his  corres¬ 
pondent’s  attempt  at  reasoning  I  may  state  that  the  hardship  inferred  was 
the  restriction  to  one  negative.  The  argument  does  not  fall  to  the  ground, 
as  the  same  condition  would  apply  to  all  in  either  case  ;  because  if  it  were 
a  restriction — and  so  it  was  argued  by  the  writer  of  the  article — no  one’s 
chances  would  be  damaged  by  his  fellow  competitor  having  a  longer  tether. 
Permission  to  print  from  more  than  one  negative  destroys  the  equality  of 
competition,  as  it  may  be  from  three,  four,  or  six  negatives,  and  converts 
competition  to  a  great  extent  into  a  question  of  means,  and  so  on,  thus 
excluding  several  talented  men  who  could  not  afford  it. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  the  writer  through  all  his  tortuous  windings, 
such  as  the  substitution  of  words  susceptible  of  a  very  different  meaning 
to  those  used  in  the  original.  As  he  affects  a  turn  for  logic,  I  commend 
to  him  the  following,  culled  from  one  of  the  very  highest  authorities’  list 
of  fallacies  in  reasoning : — “A  casuist  will  sometimes  skilfully  drop  part  of 
a  statement  when  he  finds  he  cannot  support  it,  and  go  on  boldly  with  the 
remainder  as  if  he  still  maintained  the  whole.”  And  I  would  also  suggest 
that  a  little  more  honesty  of  treatment  would  be  far  more  acceptable  to 
many  of  his  readers  than  the  style  in  which  he  indulges. 

The  “getting-a-living-by-it”  question  is  a  perfectly  fair  test.  Let 
those  who  know  most  about  it  tell  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  things  of  such 
excellence  as  to  sell  in  quantities  that  are  remunerative.  Notwithstanding 
the  stimulating  “ verbum  sap,”  “a  similar  trial  in  portraiture”  is  not  a 
fair  test,  for  the  simplest  of  reasons.  The  productions  of  one  class  must 
reach  the  public  through  the  medium  of  publishers,  and  print-sellers,  and 
wholesale  buyers — men  who  are  keen  judges  and  will  not  speculate  on 
what  is  not  of  decided  excellence.  That  a  large  portion  of  the  other  class 
do  get  a  living  without  any  merit,  we  have  only  to  look  at  half  the  door¬ 
ways  where  specimens  are  exhibited  to  find  conclusive  evidence  on  that 
point. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  SPECTATOR. 

LETTER- WRITING  WITH  A  NOM-DE-PI UME. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sib, — I  think  a  few  words  on  the  above  subject  are  required  to  meet 
the  clap-trap  shallow  arguments  of  those  who,  being  unable  to  refute  an 
opponent’s  arguments,  are  irritated  when  they  cannot  abuse  him  per¬ 
sonally.  In  their  opinion  it  is  evident  that  persons,  not  principles,  are  the 
proper  objects  of  attack  or  defence,  and,  consequently,  when  unable  to 
shake  the  latter  or  discover  the  former,  they  turn  with  all  the  bitterness 
of  defeat  and  disappointment  to  vent  their  anger  on  some  real  or  ima¬ 
ginary  personage  whom  they  conjure  up  to  take  the  place  of  the  real 
offender. 

A  very  glaring  instance  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  last  number  of 
your  weekly  contemporary,  in  which  the  writer  of  a  letter  published  in 
your  last  issue  is  abused — in  the  first  place,  because  he  is  supposed  to  be 
some  one  who  “  has  as  many  aliases  as  a  pickpocket in  the  next  place  be¬ 
cause  he  quotes  Ruskin  and  “Hammersly again,  because,  in  his  artistic 
admiration  of  architectural  glories,  he  dares  to  doubt  the  infallibility  of  a 
certain  editor’s  judgment  and  taste  ;  yet  again,  because  he  has  not  suffi¬ 
cient  respect  for  the  mechanical  ingenuity  of  patching  together  various 
bits  of  different  photographs;  lastly,  because  “his  remarks  are  simply 
exercises  in  the  jargon  on  art  of  which  he  is  well  known  to  be  a  master,” 
and  has  not  succeeded  in  business. 

Now,  I  am  a  constant  reader  of  your  valuable  journal,  and  am  toler¬ 
ably  expert  in  detecting  peculiarities  of  style  and  expression,  but  I  must 
confess  that  I  have  not  recognised  any  of  your  letter-writers  as  appearing 
under  any  great  variety  of  signatures,  although  I  am  quite  prepared  to 
demonstrate  that  “  Both  Sides,”  as  the  letter-writer  in  question  calls  him¬ 
self,  and  the  editor  whose  lengthy  comments  are  attached  to  his  epistle, 
have  so  much  that  is  common  in  style,  feeling,  information,  expression, 
and  language,  that  if  the  twain  are  not  one  flesh  I  am  no  conjuror. 

To  go  back  to  the  remarks  I  started  with  in  connection  with  the 
editorial  comments  above  referred  to  :  they  contain  not  one  word  that 
has  the  slightest  bearing  upon  the  argument  or  remarks  which  called 
them  forth,  but  are  devoted  from  beginning  to  end  to  personal  abuse  of 
the  imaginary  personage  supposed  to  have  written  the  letter  which  has 


given  offence.  We  are  informed  that  his  style  is  “a  mixture  of  slang 
and  colloquial  familiarity;”  that  his  knowledge  of  art  is  “mystic  ;”  his 
reverence  for  art  affectation  ;  that  his  quotations  of  Ruskin  are  “  out  of 
season ;”  and  that  his  knowledge  of  photography  is  transparently 
slender,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

Now,  all  this  appears  to  me  sheer  nonsense.  To  say  that  a  man  has  as 
many  aliases  as  a  pickpocket  is  no  more  witty  than  to  say  he  has  as 
many  ears  as  a  murderer ;  and  to  occupy  space  (which  ought  to  be 
better  employed),  in  abusing  a  real  personage  on  the  mere  strength 
of  a  supposition  is  simply  paltry  and  contemptible.  I  think  I  know  the 
gentleman  for  whom  this  personal  abuse  was  intended,  and  I  know  he  did 
not  write  the  letter  abused.  Will  the  real  writer  come  forward  and  put 
your  offensive  contemporary  writers  to  the  blush,  if  possible,  by  promis¬ 
ing  that  if  they  will  name  the  gentleman  they  suppose  to  be  the  writer 
(I  know  they  dare  not)  he  will  name  the  gentleman  who  was  really  the 
writer  ? — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  A  LOVER  OF  TRUTH. 


INADVERTENT  OMISSION. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — On  glancing  over  my  report  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  North 
London  Photographic  Association,  I  am  sorry  to  find  that  I  have  omitted 
all  notice  of  the  very  ingeniously-constructed  medallion  camera  intro¬ 
duced  by  Mr.  Bockett. 

I  can  only  account  for  this  by  my  being  so  interested  in  examining  the 
camera  that  I  failed  to  “make  a  note  of  it,”  and  I  regret  this  all  the 
more  sincerely  because  it  is  some  time  since  a  piece  of  apparatus  so  well 
worthy  of  a  detailed  notice  has  been  shown  at  any  of  the  meetings. 

You  will  remember,  Sir,  that  the  chief  novelty  in  its  construction  con¬ 
sisted  in  an  ingenious  combination  of  a  screw  and  an  elastic  band, 
whereby  an  adjustment  in  focussing  was  obtained  almost  equal  in  delicacy 
to  the  adjustment  of  a  microscope.  The  apparatus  also  afforded  facility 
by  means  of  a  sliding  back  for  the  taking  of  six  medallion  portraits  on  a 
piece  of  glass  about  7  by  lj,  using  only  one  lens.  Its  chief  recommen¬ 
dation,  however,  was  cheapness,  the  entire  camera  having  been  stated  by 
Mr.  Bockett  to  have  cost  him  only  a  very  small  sum ;  and  I  am  sure  that 
members  will  look  forward  with  some  impatience  to  Mr.  Bockett’s  pro¬ 
mised  paper  on  the  subject  of  cheapness  in  apparatus. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

THE  REPORTER. 


MR.  PRICE  AND  “  PUBLICOLO.” 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Although  there  is  little  in  Mr.  Price’s  letter  requiring  comment 
at  my  hands,  yet,  as  he  seems  to  expect  that  I  should  say  some¬ 
thing,  I  should  be  sorry  to  disappoint  him.  He  asks — “Where 
or  in  what  work  is  to  be  found  an  account  of  Mr.  M'Glashon’s 
experiments  P”  If  Mr.  Price,  when  he  next  comes  to  Edinburgh, 
will  put  himself  to  the  trouble  of  calling  at  the  studio  of  Mr.  M'Glashon 
he  will  then  learn,  either  from  that  gentleman  himself  or  from 
his  employes,  that  the  nitrate  of  soda  bath  has  been  constantly  used  for 
some  years  ;  and  if  he  repeats  the  question  which,  upon  an  unauthorised 
assumption,  he  puts  in  his  letter,  “  Why  was  it  discontinued  P”  he  will  be 
told  that  it  has  not  been  discontinued,  but  is  still  in  daily  use  as  hereto¬ 
fore.  This,  at  any  rate,  is  the  case  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Price  further  says  I  seemingly  insinuate  that  “Publicolo”  derived  his 
idea  from  these  experiments.  Mr.  Price  really  must  acquit  me  of  any 
such  intention.  It  is  unreasonable  that  any  such  thing  could  be  supposed, 
seeing  that  Mr.  Price’s  friend  was  the  first  in  the  field  of  publication. 

But  there  are  I  fear  some  hard-headed  people  who  may  not  only 
insinuate,  but  assert,  that  “  Publicolo’s”  idea  may  have  been  derived  from 
The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  in  which  journal  was  published 
— nearly  one  year  before  “  Publicolo”  published  his  discovery  in  the  News — 
the  statement  that  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  to  a  nitrate  of 
silver  bath  conferred  the  ability  to  procure  as  good  and  brilliant  pictures 
with  a  thirty-grain  solution  as  with  one  three  times  that  strength.  Mr. 
Price  says  that  I  am  totally  ignorant  of  the  idea  which  led  his  friend  to 
make  this  mixed  bath.  So  I  am.  But  it  is  possible  that  his  “  idea  ” 
may  have  been  to  procure  an  analogous  substitute  for  nitrate  of 
ammonia,  and  thus  let  the  proud  Americans  see  that  Britons  too  can 
discover,  as  well  as  they,  how  to  produce  good  prints  from  weak  silver  baths. 

Assuming,  however,  more  charitably,  that  “Publicolo”  really  made  an 
independent  discovery,  he  will  doubtless  join  with  Mr.  Price  and  myself 
in  endorsing  a  remark  in  a  contemporary  of  the  past  week : — “  The  diffi¬ 
culty  of  doing  anything  in  photography  that  some  one  has  not  done  or 
thought  of  before,  has  often  been  remarked.” — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Edinburgh,  April  11 /A,  1864.  J.  T.  TAYLOR. 

MR.  SYDNEY  SMYTH’S  DEVELOPMENT  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — 1.  I  should  take  it  as  a  great  favour  if  you  would  be  kind  enough 
to  state  what  quantity  of  water  Mr.  Sydney  Smyth  uses  to  his  iodising  or 
salting,  i.e.,  how  many  ounces  of  water  to  seven  and  a-half  grains  bromide 
of  potassium  and  four  and  a-half  grains  chloride  of  ammonium  ? 

2.  "Where  can  I  meet  with  Hollingworth’s  drawing  paper,  if  no 
other  strong  paper  would  do  for  whole  sheet  or  twenty -two  and  a-half  by 
seventeen  and  a-half  inches  and  under  ?  I  am  particularly  anxious  to 
produce  good  developed  enlargements,  but  I  can  never  meet  with  paper 
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free  from  metallic  spots,  &c. ;  and  if  I  could  get  into  Mr.  Smyth’s  modus 
operandi  I  should  take  it  as  a  great  boon. 

3.  I  do  not  see  the  strength  of  silver  solution  named,  nor  whether  or 
not  the  proofs  were  produced  by  artificial  light.  Why  use  a  chloride  ? 

T  fihnnld  think  a  chloride  slower  than  a  bromide  or  iodide.. — I  am, 
yours&c.  PHOTO. 

^  [1.  The  quantities  of  haloid  salts  named  are  added  to  each  ounce  of 
water  employed.  2.  Of  almost  any  dealer  in  photographic  paper  or 
drawing  paper — certainly  of  Mr.  Sanford  or  Mr.  Solomon,  Red  Lion 
Square,  London.  3.  A  solution  of  from  forty  to  fifty  grains  of  nitrate  of 
silver  to  the  ounce  of  water  would  be  suitable.  The  proofs  are  producible 
by  the  magnesium  light,  though  those  exhibited  at  the  meeting  were  pro¬ 
duced  by  ordinary  daylight.  If  we  did  not  misunderstand,  Mr.  Smyth 
explained  very  clearly  his  reason  for  using  a  mixture  of  chloride  and 
bromide  of  silver  instead  of  an  iodide.  See  the  report.— Ed.] 

SCIENCE  DEFIED. 

To  the  Editor. 

gIK) _ Nitrate  of  Soda  in  the  Printing  Bath,  Weak  versus  Strong  Silver 

Baths’  and  Making  versus  Testing  Chloride  of  Gold,  have  formed  the 
staple’ of  controversy  for  more  than  a  month  past,  conducted,  in  some 
instances,  with  rather  more  energy  than  courtesy.  But  of  all  the  knights 
who  have  entered  the  lists  in  warrior  array,  commend  me  to  the  mighty 
champion  who  bears  upon  his  brazen  shield  the  motto  “A  Photographer’s 
Assistant,”  the  same  who  some  time  since  was  paraded  as  one  of  the 
regular  contributors  to  the  pages  of  your  weekly  contemporary. 

Bravely  he  shakes  his  terrible  weapon,  shaped,  as  he  proudly  inforins 
us  “after  an  unscientific  model,”  and  terrible  is  his  threatening  voice 
when  he  sternly  demands — “When  and  by  whom  has  a  strictly  experi¬ 
mental  science  been  pronounced  so  complete  that  the  labours  of  enterpris¬ 
ing  explorers  may  be  derided  as  unscientific  and  absurd?”  Echo  alone 
answers  him  as  he  glares  around ;  but  from  the  dim  past,  the  unscientific 
experimentalist,  the  enterprising  explorer  who  cut  open  the  bellows  to 
find  where  the  wind  came  from,  may  recognise  the  champion  of  his  fame, 

and  erv  “  Bravo  !”  . 

We  are  next  informed  how  science — with  a  capital  S  and  small  italics 

_ is  a  mystery  and  a  fountain  ;  how  “  the  aqueous  vapour  floating  on  the 

breeze  stoops  to  kiss  the  mountain  summit,”  and  then  “in  sportive  glee  leaps 
from  crag  to  crag  to  join  the  singing  brooks,  whose  sinuous  windings  track  a 
thousand  widely  distant  paths  that  lead  them  to  the  shore,  when,  in  noisy 
concerts  joined,  the  murmuring  song  becomes  a  giant  roar  that  softens  into 
gentle  sighs  as  each  drop  is  in  its  turn  massed  with  the  deepened  tvaters  whose 
tranquil  bosom  isenjewellecl  with  the  produce  of  a  wide-spread  world.  Xo  matter 
what  the  flag  may  be,  the  cry  is  ever  welcome — free.  ’  Tis  thus  with  science.” 
Without  a  pause  the  defiant  one  continues  informing  us,  at  greatlength,  and 
with  a  whole  host  of  metaphorical  nourishes  and  superabundant  adjectives, 
how  “  in  faint  and  ill-defined  impressions  lie  the  seeds  of  knowledge;”  how 
these  seeds  have  tendrils  which  require  frequent  examination,  and  branches 
which  require  to  be  propped ;  and  that,  even  if  we  have  got  a  “  gardener’s 
badge,”  whatever  that  may  be,*  it  is  “no  matter  by  what  name  the  plant” 

_ meaning  the  seed — “is  known.”  We  are  next  kindly  informed  that 

“  science  is  knowledge,”  which  can’t  be  reached  by  climbing  to  the  top  of 
a  mountain  to  watch  the  droppings ,  and  that  even  if  we  watch  a  “  tender 
seedling  burst,”  and  patiently  wait  “  until  the  upraised  plant  appears,  the 
honest 'mind  must  still  confess  this  knowledge  to  be  tracing  out  true 
ignorance.”  Supposing  we  haven’t  got  “a  gardener’s  badge,”  and  don’t 
watch  seeds  burst  and  plants  grow,  I  wonder  whatever  that  poor  “honest 
mind”  would  do  then,  and  whether  it  then  would  “matter  by  what  name 
the  plant  is  known?”  After  another  crowd  of  adjectives  the  bellows- 
dcstroyer’s  champion  turns  again  to  the  person  after  whom  he  so  grandi¬ 
loquently. inquired  to  ask  him  how  “deception  like  a  plague  should  spread 
from  town  to  town,  creating  like  illusions  among  all  its  victims,  making 
vigorous  prints  seem  weak,  and  weak  prints  perfect  ?”  After  all  this  froth 
there  then  comes  trickling  out  a  little  drop  of  something  drinkable.  But 
the  old  fit  returns  again,  and  “A  Photographer’s  Assistant”  raves  about 
the  operations  of  Nature,  starting  a  riddle  which  is  like  a  willow ;  and, 
having  previously  informed  us  that  “science  is  knowledge,”  still  further 
obliges  us  with  the  information  that  “knowledge  is  science,”  and  “a  bright 
jewel  whose  radiancy  cannot  be  dimmed,”  even  if  the  personage  after 
whom  he  inquired  as  aforesaid  does  say  science  is  unscientific.  In  conclu¬ 
sion  we  are  moreover  informed  that  “April  commences  her  career  on  the 
sta"’e  of  fleeting  time,  and  photographers  are  being  wooed  by  her  tearful 
6miles;”  but  this  statement  having  been  communicated  on  the  11th  of 
last  month,  I  had  some  difficulty  in  believing  it. 

The  folly  of  printing  such  verbose  nonsense  needs  no  pointing  out. 
We  owe  much  to  the  more  daring  experiments  of  scientific  men,  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  many  discoveries  have  in  their  hands  originally  resulted  from 
accidents;  but  "lor  all  that  there  are  such  things  as  unscientific  experi¬ 
ments,  and  it  is  no  less  true  that,  by  indulging  therein,  little  beyond  con¬ 
fusion  and  bewilderment  can  bo  reaped.  And  so  I  recommend  “A  Photo¬ 
grapher’s  Assistant”  to  avoid  the  flowery  style,  dimmish  his  large  collec¬ 
tion  of  adjectives,  peruse  his  MS.  several  times  before  he  sends  it  to  the 
printer,  and  read  again  that  story  of  the  old  painter,  who,  while  listening 
to  the  cobbler  when  ho  spoke  of  that  he  knew,  yet  advised  him  not  to  go 
beyond  his  last. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  G.  S. 

'March  30*//,  1864. 

*  Perhaps  it  is  one  of  the  medals  given  by  a  photographic  society  that  has  been 
mistaken  for  a  “gardener's  badge.;* 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ijggr  We  are  again  compelled  to  hold  over,  for  want  of  space,  several  articles 
in  type. 

***  Foreign  Correspondence. — At  the  moment  of  going  to  press  wo  are 
without  our  usual  correspondence  from  Paris  and  Philadelphia.  We  cannot 
at  present  account  for  the  absence  of  M.  Lacan’s  communication  ;  but  the 
non-receipt  of  Mr.  Sellers’s  usual  letter  is  most  likely  due  to  the  late  arrival  of 
the  steamship  Arabia,  owing  to  an  accident  which  occurred  to  that  vessel  when 
going  into  Halifax,  and  to  the  prevalence,  subsequently,  of  strong  easterly- 
winds.  Up  to  the  last  moment  the  letters  by  the  Arabia  were  not  delivered  in 
Liverpool. 

J. — Under  consideration. 

Rufus — Declined  with  thanks. 

F.  T. — Not  good  enough  for  review. 

L.  L. — We  are  obliged ;  but  there  are  grave  objections  to  its  admission. 

C.  D.  X. — 1.  See  our  number  for  January  15th  of  the  present  year. — 2.  No ! 
— 3.  Starch  will  do,  but  we  prefer  glue  or  dextrine. 

Dane. — We  are  not  aware  whether  it  has  appeared  in  your  language;  but 
we  know  it  has  in  German,  Dutch,  French,  and  English. 

X.  Y.  Z. — We  have  so  much  of  plain  prose  waiting  for  admission  that  we 
cannot  admit  poetical  (!)  effusions.  We  have  been  obliged  to  decline  another 
of  a  similar  character  to  your  own.  Thanks  all  the  same. 

Dunmore. — The  patent  paper  of  Mr.  Sutton’s  introduction  (that  is,  with 
India-rubber  sizing)  is  manufactured  and  sold  by  Mr.  Lampray,  of  Paternoster- 
row.  We  have  no  doubt  it  will  answer  your  purpose  perfectly. 

P.  Constable. — It  is  not  necessary  to  varnish  the  India-rubber  cover  to  a 
water-tight  bath,  unless  the  cover  be  constructed  with  vulcanised  India-rubber, 
which  is  objectionable — in  this  case  a  coating  of  plain  collodion  might  bo  useful. 

Enquirer. — There  are  several  American  works  on  photography  that  mil 
help  to  complete  your  collection.  One  by  Charles  Waldack,  and  the  Silver 
Sunbeam,  by  Dr.  Towler,  should  certainly  not  be  omitted,  the  last-named 
especially. 

T.  B. —  For  dry  plates  moistened  before  development  with  water  only,  citric 
acid  in  the  developer  allows  it  to  flow  more  easily  than  when  acetic  acid  is  used 
as  a  “  restrainer;  ”  but  when  the  plate  is  covered  with  nitrate  of  silver  solu¬ 
tion  the  contrary  is  the  case. 

A  Lady  Operator.— Your  formulae  are  good,  your  specimens  are  good, 
and  you  evidently  understand  how  to  light  your  model  properly.  We  see  no 
reason  why  you  should  not  obtain  employment  as  you  desire.  We  should 
advise  you  to  advertise,  and,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  your  work  will  ensure  an 
engagement. 

Ling  Fell. — You  will  find  an  article,  by  M.  Disderi,  on  the  “  ^Esthetics  of 
Photography,”  that  will  give  you  some  information,  in  the  manual  published  by 
Messrs.  Harvey,  Reynolds  and  Fowler,  of  Leeds.  With  regard  to  a  lens  for  card 
pictures,  one  made  specially  for  that  w'ork  will  suit  you  better  than  a  “  half 
plate”  lens  of  the  ordinary  type.  The  first  named  in  your  note  we  prefer ;  but 
the  second  also  is  very  good  ;  the  third  “  nowhere.” 

Ignoramus. — 1.  You  cannot  have  such  a  lens  as  you  describe  altered  so  as 
to  produce  a  good  carte-de-visite  lens,  and  for  this  simple  reason,  that  if  the 
optician  you  could  employ  knew  how  to  effect  the  object  in  view  he  could  do  a 
much  better  business  by  constructing,  than  by  wasting  his  time  in  altering, 
lenses. — 2.  You  have  not  nearly  enough  glass ;  you  require  it  on  both  sides 
when  the  length  of  your  studio  runs  north  and  south,  and  there  is  no  use  in 
working  with  your  model  at  the  north  end  of  the  room.  Your  glass  is  also 
placed  so  as  to  obstruct  as  much  light  by  reflection  as  it  admits,  and  you  would 
require  frightfully  long  exposures  in  such  a  room. 

A.  T. — You  will  find  Mr.  England’s  paper  at  page  202  of  our  last  volume ; 
also  two  papers  on  the  same  subject  that  may  be  still  more  useful  to  you,  by  Mr. 
Chas.  Corey,  in  vol.  ix.,  pp.  266  and  380.  The  effect  produced  in  the  proof  which 
we  received  is  not  that  known  as  measles,  but  what  is  termed  mealiness.  You 
should  remove  the  free  nitrate  of  silver  by  floating  the  paper,  face  downwards, 
on  distilled  water  previously  to  toning.  Your  toning  formula  is  good  ;  but  it  is 
possible  that  with  the  negatives  you  have  to  print  from  the  particular  paper 
which  you  now  employ  may  not  be  suitable.  We  should  recommend  you  to 
try  another  sample  of  paper,  and  see  if  you  can  obtain  more  vigour  therewith. 

W.  W. — The  most  complete  photographic  tents  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
are  Smartt’s  (sold  by  Murray  and  Heath),  and  those  of  Rouch  and  James  How. 
Of  these,  Smartt’s  is  strictly  a  tent,  and  with  plenty  of  room  to  work  in,  and 
contains  a  covering  down  to  the  ground,  it  is  consequently  somewhat  bulky.  The 
other  two  named  are  half-tents,  that  is  to  say,  reaching  half-way  to  the  ground, 
and  the  upper  part  only  of  the  body  of  the  operator  is  contained  within  them ; 
there  is  plenty  of  room  to  work  in,  but  the  operator  is  less  free,  because  the 
curtains  have  to  be  drawn  close  around  the  waist  in  order  to  exclude  light ; 
these  are,  however,  more  portable  than  the  first  named.  One  of  these  will 
certainly  suit  you,  but  which  will  do  so  best  you  alone  can  decide ;  we  recom¬ 
mend  you  to  examine  all  three  before  selecting. 

l§g“  All  Editorial  Communications,  Books  for  Review,  SfC.,  should 
be  forwarded  to  the  Editor,  GEORGE  SHADBOLT,  2,  Upper  Hornsey 
Rise,  London,  N. 

All  Advertisements  and  Letters  on  the  Business  of  this  Journal 
to  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher,  32,  Castle-street,  Liverpool. 
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ON  THE  DISPOSITION  OF  THE  GLASS  IN  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC  STUDIOS,  WITH  A  DESCRIPTION  OF  MR. 
HANSON’S  NEW  ATELIER. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  tlie  conditions  upon  which  are  dependent 
the  best  effects  attainable  in  the  photographer’s  studio  are  receiving 
daily  more  and  more  attention.  It  is  one  sign  of  the  increased  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  public  with  reference  to  the  artistic  value  of  the 
photographer’s  productions.  In  order  to  produce  pleasing  portraits, 
free  from  an  air  of  restraint,  he  must  of  necessity  work  quickly.  To 
avoid  flatness  he  must  have  his  principal  light  falling  in  one  definite 
direction ;  hence  a  mere  glass  case  in  which  to  pose  his  model  no 
longer  serves  his  purpose.  He  must  have  a  glass  room  in  which  he 
can  obtain  an  abundance  of  light  capable  of  being  directed  at  any 
inclination,  as  occasion  requires,  and  well  under  control.  The  public 
soon  discovers  that  Mr.  A.  produces  more  natural  and  pleasing  por¬ 
traits  than  Mr.  B.  They  have  no  idea  why  this  is  so,  hut  they  be¬ 
come  conscious  of  the  fact;  and  Mr.  A.,  though  perhaps  not  so  good 
a  mere  manipulator  as  Mr.  B.,  reaps  the  benefit.  Mr.  B.,  con¬ 
strained  by  the  mute  eloquence  of  partial  loss  of  occupation,  wonders 
how  his  rival  manages  to  distance  him  ;  examines  his  productions  by 
the  side  of  his  own,  and  cannot  but  admit  they  possess  a  something 
hi  which  his  own  are  deficient.  Being  an  intelligent  man,  he  seeks 
the  cause  of  this  superiority,  and  soon  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that 
it  must  arise  from  some  condition  with  regard  to  light,  &c.,  under 
which  his  rival  operates ;  and,  after  some  consideration,  an  alteration 
in  his  studio  is  the  result.  Many  photographers  who  have  been  fol¬ 
lowing  the  profession  of  portraitists  for  years  are  now  remodelling 
then'  glass  rooms,  as  we  have  very  good  reason  to  know,  for  scarcely 
a  week  passes  that  ive  do  not  receive  applications  for  advice  on  the 
subject;  nor  is  this  surprising,  for  there  are  comparatively  but  few 
persons  unconnected  with  scientific  pursuits  wdio  know  anything 
about  the  physical  phenomena  of  light. 

In  our  last  issue  we  published  a  paper  by  Mr.  Petscliler,  of  Man¬ 
chester,  read  before  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society,  upon  the 
subject  of  the  transmission,  reflection,  and  absorption  of  light  by 
various  transparent,  or  partially  transparent,  media  [see  page  133]. 
We  may  regard  the  experiments  therein  detailed  as  a  kind  of  quanti¬ 
tative  analysis  of  the  effects,  the  qualitative  ones  of  which  could  have 
been  predicted  by  those  wdio  have  studied  the  phenomena  of  light. 
The  results  arrived  at,  if  intelligently  applied,  may  be  turned  to 
profitable  account ;  but  there  is  more  work  of  the  same  kind  yet  to 
be  done  in  the  quantitative  investigation,  and  which  (unless  we  are 
much  mistaken)  will  have  a  still  more  important  bearing  upon  the 
question  under  consideration  than  that  which  has  already  been 
completed. 

By  reference  to  Mr.  Petschler’s  paper  it  will  be  perceived  that  in 
his  experiments  the  light  hi  each  case  vras  allowed  to  fall  upon  the 
intercepting  media  perpendicularly,  or  nearly  so ;  and  it  is  but 
seldom  that  the  light  which  reaches  the  model  in  the  photographic 
studio  falls  upon  the  glass  of  which  it  is  formed  in  a  similar  manner ; 
on  the  contrary,  in  the  majority  of  instances  this  is  very  far  from 
being  the  case.  Now,  a  physicist  is  vrell  aware  that  light  falling  upon 
the  polished  surface  of  a  transparent  medium  becomes  partly  re¬ 
flected  and  partly  transmitted — the  reflected  portion  increasing  and 
the  transmitted  portion  decreasing  as  the  obliquity  of  incidence  is 
augmented.  The  proportion  in  which  this  variation  occurs  is  matter 
for  investigation,  though  the  fact  itself  is  wrell  known.  We  trust 
Mr.  Petscliler  will  carry  his  experiments  farther,  with  a  view  to 
ascertaining  the  quantity  of  transmitted  light  lost  under  various  de¬ 
grees  of  incidence  of  the  illuminating  rays,  and  we  can  promise  him 
that  he  is  likely  to  be  surprised  by  his  results. 


A  familiar  illustration  of  this  phenomenon  may  be  of  some  interest 
to  our  readers,  and  it  may  tend  to  show  them  the  necessity  of  attending 
to  it  in  the  construction  of  then-  glass  rooms  if  they  desire  short  ex¬ 
posures.  In  passing  the  plate-glass  windows  of  any  large  shop  let 
them  notice,  as  they  begin  to  approach  the  same,  how  clearly  they 
will  perceive  reflected  from  the  surface  objects  on  the  outside  of  the 
shop,  while  those  within  are  barely  \isible.  As  they  proceed  more 
towards  the  window  the  reflected  image  becomes  less  and  less  dis¬ 
tinct,  while  the  objects  in  the  shop  are  more  readily  seen ;  till  at  last, 
'when  the  observer  is  directly  hi  front,  the  reflected  image  almost 
disappears  altogether,  while  the  objects  inside  attain  a  maximum  of 
brilliancy.  Now,  these  changes  of  appearance  are  due  to  the  varia¬ 
tions  hi  transmissive  and  reflective  power  according  to  the  obliquity 
of  the  hicident  rays  of  light ;  and  no  doubt  the  same  lawr  holds  good 
with  regard  to  the  actinic  rays,  though  it  may  be  to  a  greater  or, 
possibly,  less  extent.  The  determination  of  the  degree  of  degra¬ 
dation  of  the  transmissive  power  is  that  the  importance  of  wThich  we 
are  endeavouring  to  set  forth,  and  we  are  satisfied  that  it  is  a  matter 
which  will  well  repay  the  labour  expended  upon  it.  Evidently  it 
wall  not  be  so  simple  an  operation  to  determine  also  the  variation  of 
reflective  power  as  was  existent  under  the  former  experiments,  be 
cause  the  direction  of  the  reflected  rays  varies  with  the  amoimt  of 
inclination  of  the  glass,  while  that  of  those  transmitted  remains  the 
same  ;  but  this  is  now  comparatively  of  little  importance,  the  object 
being  not  so  much  to  ascertain  what  becomes  of  the  actinism  lost  as 
to  learn  its  amount.  Mr.  Petscliler,  having  so  intelligently  com¬ 
menced  the  investigation,  is  the  best  person  to  continue  it ;  for  then 
the  same  conditions  can  be  observed  as  in  the  earlier  experiments, 
and  the  two  sets  can  form  a  symmetrical  wdiole.  If  this  gentleman 
will  now  place  his  intercepting  glass,  at  angles  ranging  from  30°  to 
00°  with  the  incident  rays,  we  expect  he  will  find  a  loss  of  from  one- 
quarter  to  one-lialf  of  the  rays  formerly  transmitted  by  the  same 
glass.  With  regard  to  the  semi-opaque  substances,  the  differences 
will  be  very  trifling  hi  comparison,  because  another  law  comes  into 
play  with  them — that  of  radiation,  instead  of  reflection,  properly  so 
called — and  the  same  holds  good  with  regard  to  ground  glass  ;  so  that, 
wliile  we  may  reasonably  anticipate  the  large  amount  of  transmissive 
degradation  above  indicated  hi  the  case  of  a  piece  of  well-polished, 
clear  glass,  we  should  be  quite  prepared  to  find  that  if  the  same  piece 
of  glass  were  ground  there  would  be  but  little  difference  hi  the 
amount  of  light  transmitted,  whether  it  be  placed  obliquely  or  hori¬ 
zontally  with  regard  to  the  sensitive  paper,  though  in  both  cases  it 
would  be  very  much  less  than  with  glass  when  clear. 

Several  weeks  back  we  received  from  Air.  YY  illiam  Hanson,  of 
Leeds,  an  artist-photographer  of  no  mean  ability,  a  description  of  a 
new  photographic  atelier  that  he  had  recently  been  constructing ; 
and,  as  it  comprises  many  features  of  excellence  and  general  utility 
to  our  professional  readers,  we  cannot  better  conclude  the  present 
article  than  by  giving,  with  Air.  Hanson’s  permission,  a  description 
of  it  in  his  own  words,  which,  by  aid  of  the  following  diagrams,  will 
be  readily  comprehended. 

“On  the  ground  floor  (Jig.  1)  we  have  a  general  waiting-room 
19  X  18  feet,  an  office  18  X  9  feet,  a  mounting-room  11X11  feet  (a 
very  convenient  water-closet  connected  for  ladies  only),  a  staircase 
five  feet  broad  (which  conducts  right  and  left  up  to  the  lust  floor), 
and  a  store-room  11X11  feet.  Upon  the  first  floor  (Jhj.  2)  we  have 
the  gallery  29  X  18  feet,  and  about  16  feet  to  the  ceiling,  winch  has  a 
side  light  due  north  23  X  10 A  feet,  and  a  top  light  23X8  feet.  There  is 
a  lobby  9  feet  6  inches  X  4  feet  6  inches ;  an  operating-room  9  feet 
6  inches  X  6  feet ;,  and  two  dressing-rooms,  one  right  and  the  other 
left  out  of  the  lobby.  11  X  0  feet.  One  of  them  is  lighted  from  the 
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west  ml  the  other  from  the  shy.  An  arch,  7  X  9  feet  span,  con¬ 
nects  the  lobby  with  the  gallery.  In  the  operating-room  we  have 


from  the  south  two  lights,  borrowed  through  the  staircase  winnow, 
fittings  for  two  operators,  and  a  communication  with  the  store¬ 
room  below.  The  advantages,  in  a  business  point  of  view,  of  this 
arrangement  are  comfort  find  convenience  to  the  sitters,  and  great 

saving  of  time  to  the  operator.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  suppose  sitter  No.  1  to  arrive:  she 
would  enter  the  general  waiting-room  and 
be  conducted  by  the  attendant  up  the  left- 
hand  stairs  into  dressing-room  left,  from 
which  she  would  pass  to  the  lobby  and 
gallery  after  making  her  toilet  arrange¬ 
ments.  Should  No.  2  sitter  arrive  whilst 
No.  1  is  being  taken,  she  would  be  con¬ 
ducted  up  the  right-hand  stairs  into 
dressing  room  right,  where  she  would 
employ  the  time  until  No.  1  liberated 
tilt-  gallery ;  when  the  operator  would  lock  the  door  of  dressing- 
room  left,  and  unlock  that  of  dressing-room  right,  thus  leaving 
No.  1  to  dress  and  cb  part,  and  enabling  No.  2  to  enter  the 
gallery  at  once,  without  having  to  wait  until  No.  1  has  dressed  her¬ 
self.  Should  No.  3  sitter  arrive  before  either  of  the  dressing-rooms 
are  disengaged,  she  would  be  requested  to  take  a  chair  by  the  fire  in 
the  general  waiting-room,  and  upon  No.  1  coming  down  No.  3  would 
be  shown  up.  Thus  for  the  sitters  there  is  little  or  no  inconvenience, 
and  for  the  operator  no  confusion. 

“  With  respect  to  the  gallery,  there  are  no  buildings  in  front  to 
overlook  and  stop  the  light.  All  is  open  and  free,  with  a  very  large 
area  of  sky  pouring  a  strong  diffused  light  into  the  gallery,  which, 
with  a  little  management,  may  be  directed  in  various  ways  upon  the 
sitter.  We  have  a  large  background,  9'6  X  9,  which  runs  on  castors, 
and  we  can  therefore  place  the  sitter  where  we  choose.  By  means 
of  curtains  the  light  may  be  admitted  either  on  the  side  or  quite  in 
front  of  the  sitter,  and  the  amount  of  top  light  regulated  at  pleasure. 
I  think  this  is  by  far  the  most  useful  form  of  gallery  where  a  good 
north  light  can  be  had,  because  you  are  not  bound  to  place  every 
sitter  in  the  same  arrangement  of  light.  Variety  of  treatment  is  a 
consideration  often  overlooked  in  discussing  this  question. 

“  If  the  sitter  may  be  so  p'aced  as  to  have  the  light  all  before  him, 
or  to  have  it  all  on  one  side  of  him,  there  must  be  great  choice  be¬ 
tween  those  two  extremes  for  the  operator.” 


ON  ALBUMENISED  PAPER  PRINTING  WITH  WEAK 
SILVER  BATHS. 

The  employment  of  weak  silver  baths  is  a  subject  with  ■which  the 
whole  photographic  world  is  now  occupied.  The  practical  photo¬ 
grapher  very  justly  seeks  to  diminish  his  working  expenses  by 
economising  his  silver.  On  a  former  occasion,  when  giving  some 
instructions  in  the  use  of  albumenised  paper,  vre  pointed  out  the 
veiy  great  risk  incurred .  by  a  photographer,  deficient  in  chemical 
knowledge,  using  weak  silver  baths — a  risk  •which  might  entail  the 
entire  failure  of  a  day  s  work,  and  thus  cost  far  more  than  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  the.  very  strongest  silver  solution ;  so  that  it  was  not 
without  due  deliberation  that  we  coupled  with  our  instructions  the 
advocacy  of  a  strong  bath.  It  is  beyond  question  that  a  photo¬ 
grapher  who  possesses  a  practical  knowledge  of  chemistry  and 
understands  the  properties  of  the  chemicals  he  is  employing,  will  be 
able  to  produce  good  prints  on  our  or  any  other  well-manufac¬ 
tured  paper  with  a  solution  of  twenty  grains  to  the  ounce.  But  then 
he  must  bear  in  mind  that  each  sheet  of  sensitised  paper  considerably 
impoverishes  his  solution  of  four-five  per  cent,  strength,  and  he  is 
therefore  careful  to  continually  make  good  the  loss,  since  he  is 


well  aware  that,  in  sensitising  the  albumenised  paper,  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  obtain  a  film  of  mere  chloride  of  silver  (which 
would  yield  prints  with  cold,  flat  tones)  ;  but  that,  to  get  a 
rich,  warm  print,  he  must  allow  sufficient  silver  for  the  albumen 
film  to  become  completely  coagulated  with  it,  in  addition  to  the 
formation  of  the  chloride  of  silver  film,  and  that  the  organic  combi¬ 
nation  (so  well  known  to  photographic  experimentalists)  of  albumen 
until  oxide  or  sub  oxide  of  silver  must  be  formed,  which  only  in 
connection  with  chloride  of  silver  is  capable  of  producing  the 
results  he  desires. 

Indeed,  the  methods  of  economising  silver  that  have  hitherto  been 
proposed  have  only  aimed  at  coagulating  the  albumen  film  of  the 
paper,  or  rendering  it  insoluble  without  expending  silver  thereon,  as, 
for  instance,  the  addition  of  acetate  or  nitrate  of  lead,  which,  what¬ 
ever  ma}T  be  said  to  the  contrary  by  some  experimentalists  whose 
names  rank  high  in  the  photographic  world,  is  always  done  at  the 
expense  of  the  brilliancy  of  tone  of  the  print.  Moreover,  we  think  it 
probable  that  we  shall  be  obliged  to  regard  most  of  the  metallic 
additions  to  the  printing  bath  as  more  or  less  useless,  since  in  the 
majority  of  them  the  silver  will  show  a  greater  chemical  affinity  for 
the  albumen,  and  will  either  force  them  out  of  their  combination 
with  albumen,  where  such  has  already  taken  place,  or  will  prevent 
the  formation  of  such  a  combination  ;  so  that  in  a  silver  bath  pre¬ 
pared  with  additions  of  foreign  metals  there  would  at  least  be  formed 
a  mixture  of  silver,  lead,  and  other  albuminates,  about  the  sensitive¬ 
ness  of  which,  and  consequent  utility  for  the  print,  there  is  still 
nothing  known.  It  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  but  few  of 
them  are  sensitive. 

The  addition  of  nitrate  of  soda — by  which  many  affirm  they  have 
effected  a  considerable  saving  of  silver — acts  only  by  impregnating  to 
a  certain  extent  the  water  of  the  silver  bath  with  particles  of  matter, 
and  thus  mechanically  preventing  the  solution  of  the  albumen  film, 
which  would  else,  with  a  very  weak  silver  solution,  be  inevitable. 
Nevertheless,  this  addition  is  far  more  dangerous  than  that  of  metallic 
salts,  for  every  physiological  chemist  is  aware  that  bodies  containing 
albumen  are  much  more  soluble  in  weak  solutions  of  the  neutral 
salts  of  alkalies  than  in  pure  water ;  if,  therefore,  such  silver  solu¬ 
tions  were  not  at  least  safer  satiwated  with  nitrate  of  soda,  &c.,  the 
very  oppposite  result  to  that  desired  might  easily  follow,  and, 
finally,  picture,  albumen,  &c.,  would  be  swimming  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bath.  It  is  true  most  photographers  would  in  such  a  case  soon 
decide  upon  rejecting  both  paper  and  chemicals  as  unfit  for  use, 
without  thinking  it  worth  while  to  give  them  a  more  careful  trial ; 
yet  this  much  is  certain,  that  all  these  expe  run  cuts  made  by  re¬ 
nowned  photographers  will  remain  as  much  dead  matter  (although 
very  valuable)  so  long  as  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  ascertain  from 
them  exactly  how  long  they  have  worked  with  weak  baths,  and  how 
long  such  baths  have  produced  good  pictures :  in  such  a  case  one  or 
two  copies  x>rove  little  or  nothing. 

We  shall  endeavour,  in  the  succeeding  series  of  articles,  to  sup¬ 
port  the  opinions  to  which  we  have  given  expression  above  by  easily 
intelligible  proofs  and  experiments.  E.  Schebing. 

(  To  he  continued.) 


ON  SOME  DEFECTS  IN  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE 
DARK  FRAME  FOR  THE  CAMERA.* 

It  is  a  fact  no  less  curious  than  true,  that  while  ingenuity  has  almost 
been  exhausted  in  dewsing  plans  for  the  construction  of  cameras,  so 
as  to  combine  the  maximum  of  lightness,  rigidity  and  utility,  the 
claims  of  the  dark  slide  to  attention  have  been  sadly  overlooked. 
Camera  makers  are  seldom  practical  photographers;  hence  it  is, 
probably,  that  so  important  a  part  of  the  instrument  has  been  deemed 
unworthy  of  notice.  The  dark  slide  remains  nearly  the  same  old 
model  as  before,  and  when  changes  have  been  introduced  they  have 
not  always  been  improvements.  To  their  general  form,  perhaps,  little 
objection  can  be  made,  and  I  am  prepared  to  accept  it  as  perhaps  the 
best;  but  in  small  matters  of  detail  much  yet  remains  to  be  done 
before  they  approach  perfection.  I  proceed  to  enumerate  some  of  the 
more  objectionable  points  in  their  construction,  which  experience  has 
shown  to  be  real  faults,  but  which,  at  the  same  time,  can  be  easily 
remedied. 

In  the  first  place,  I  observe  a  growing  tendency  in  the  makers  to 
fit  the  slide  too  tightly  into  the  body  of  the  camera,  under  a  false 
impression  of  fine  workmanship.  The  consequence  is  that,  whenever 
the  wood  of  a  closely-fitting  frame  expands  from  moisture  in  the  at¬ 
mosphere  or  from  any  other  cause,  it  is  apt,  while  being  inserted  into 
the  camera,  to  get  jammed  against  the  sides,  and  it  then  can  only  be 
pushed  into,  and  removed  from,  its  place  with  great  difficulty,  and 
after  a  series  of  jerks  which  dislodge  particles  of  dust :  these,  of  course, 
*  Head  at  a  meeting  of  the  North  London  Photographic  Association,  April  20th,  1864. 
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as  we  all  know,  will  persist  in  settling  on  the  surface  of  the  plate,  and 
;  give  rise  to  one  of  the  causes  of  pinholes  in  negatives. 

Secondly.  The  shutter  of  the  dark  slide  is  also  frequently  made  on 
the  same  too-tight-fitting  principles.  Here  again  the  camera-maker, 
no  doubt,  thinks  he  has  turned  out  an  excellent  piece  of  workmanship 
when  he  has  achieved  the  undesirable  feat  of  getting  the  shutter  to 
move  smoothly  up  and  down  in  its  grooves  with  what  is  technically 
called  the  minimum  of  play.  He  forgets — or  perhaps  he  is  ignorant 
of  the  circumstance — how  in  real  photographic  work  the  shutter 
draws  up  with  it  hi  the  grooves  some  nitrate  of  silver  solution,  which 
not  only  swells  the  wood  and  causes  jamming  as  before,  but  also 
renders  it  less  tough  and  coherent,  originating  again  another  source 
of  dust  from  the  brittle  fibre  abraded  by  friction. 

Thirdly.  The  grooves  in  which  the  shutter  moves  should  not  be 
continued  along  the  lower  part  of  the  dark  slide,  for  the  reason  that 
the  drainage  from  the  sensitive  plate,  more  particularly  during  the 
time  of  exposure,  finds  its  way  therein ;  in  other  words,  the  bottom 
groove  becomes  for  the  time  being  a  well  for  the  reception  and  re¬ 
tention  of  the  waste  silver  solution.  If,  therefore,  the  shutter,  from 
getting  partially  jammed,  or  through  carelessness,  should  be  pushed 
down  with  a  sudden  jerk,  small  particles  of  the  impure  solution  col¬ 
lected  at  the  bottom  will  be  projected  on  to  the  surface  of  the  sensitive 
plate,  and  give  rise  to  one  of  those  forms  of  failure  with  which,  I 
suppose,  we  are  all  familiar,  namely,  splashes.  But  should  the 
shutter  be  let  down  ever  so  gently,  if,  at  the  same  time,  it  fits  tightly 
into  the  lower  groove,  it  will  then,  by  pressure,  act  on  the  principle 
of  the  squirt,  and  still  throw  the  liquid  on  the  surface  of  the  plate. 
For  this  defect  the  remedy  is  obvious  :  cut  away  the  unnecessary  inner 
wall  of  the  groove  to  allow  the  liquid  to  dram  away  freely  into  the 
lower  part  of  the  frame. 

Fourthly.  The  brass  hinges  which  serve  the  purpose  of  permitting 
the  shutter  when  open  to  be  folded  back  on  the  camera  are,  at  the 
best,  miserable  contrivances.  I  feel  assured  I  am  quite  within  the 
bounds  of  truth  when  I  pronounce  them  a  more  fertile  source  of  spots 
on  negatives  than  any  other.  The  abrasion  of  fine  particles  of  brass 
from  the  joints  by  friction  is  continually  going  on,  and  let  them  be 
brushed  out  ever  so  often,  the  photographer  can  never  be  sure  but 
that  a  Milky-way  of  pin-points  across  the  sky,  or  a  constellation  like 
the  Pleiades  opposite  each  hinge,  may  interfere  to  mar  the  beauty  of 
his  negative.  Why  brass  or  any  other  metal  need  be  there  at 
all  seems  to  me  incomprehensible.  Surely  camera-makers  cannot 
have  contrived  to  form  a  league  against  their  own  interests  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  spotless  negatives  almost  an  impossibility.  I 
feel  rather  disposed  to  attribute  this  mistake  of  theirs  to  ignorance  of 
the  requirements  of  practical  photography,  or  to  that  gregarious  sheep¬ 
like  obstinacy  which  induces  all  to  follow  where  one  has  led  the 
way,  be  it  into  a  position  ever  so  absurd.  For  indoor  work  no 
hinges  on  the  shutter  are  required :  they  are  worse  than  useless.  For 
outdoor  work  a  tough  flexible  leather,  such  as  was  used  for  the  purpose 
in  the  earlier  days  of  photography,  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  the 
modern  objectionable  brass-joint  innovation. 

Fifthly.  The  custom  nowadays  prevails  of  varnishing  the  interior 
of  the  dark  frame  with  black  or  other  coarse  varnish.  Here  is 
another  mistake.  A  surface  of  plain,  smooth,  and  tough  wood  is  the 
proper  thing  to  use  for  the  side  of  the  shutter  next  to  the  sensitive 
film.  The  varnish,  as  every  one  must  have  observed,  gets  scraped 
off  as  the  slide  is  drawn  up  through  the  slot,  and  is  again  projected 
downwards  in  a  shower  of  dust  when  the  shutter  is  being  closed. 
With  respect  to  the  shutter  behind  the  sensitive  surface  of  the  plate, 
no  precautions  need  be  taken.  Another  objection  to  the  use  of  var¬ 
nishes  in  the  interior  of  the  dark  frame  I  mention  with  some  diffidence, 
because  I  have  not  yet  fully  satisfied  myself  that  the  varnish  is  the 
true  cause.  I  have  often  observed  an  abnormal  reduction  of  silver 
on  the  surface  of  a  sensitive  plate  after  it  had  been  enclosed  for  some 
time  in  a  newly-varnished  dark  frame.  The  appearance  is  seldom 
observable  when  the  frame  is  unvarnished  or  has  been  in  use  for 
some  time.  The  reduction  can  be  seen  before  development  like  a 
scum  on  the  surface  of  the  collodion,  and,  hi  some  instances,  when 
the  plate  has  not  become  surface  dry,  can  be  removed  by  redipping 
in  the  bath.  I  attribute  its  formation  to  the  reducing  fumes  of  the 
resin  or  its  solvent,  but  I  may  be  mistaken. 

Lastly.  It  is  only  of  late  that  I  could  prevail  upon  camera-makers 
to  form  a  deep  groove  or  well  in  the  bottom  of  the  dark  frame  for 
the  reception  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  drainage  from  the  plate.  I  con¬ 
sider  the  well  important,  and  no  dark  frame  to  be  even  tolerable 
without  it.  A  roll  of  blotting-paper  or  other  absorbent  material 
stuffed  down  into  it  in  the  morning  will  absorb  the  drainage  for  the 
day,  and  will  be  the  cause  of  avoiding  many  failures  occasioned  by 
the  reflux  of  impure  nitrate  of  silver  over  the  film  from  the  bottom 
of  the  plate.  George  Dawson. 


j  MICRO-PHOTOGRAPHY.* 

Photographic  labour  has  hitherto  been  chiefly  directed  to  portraiture 
and  the  talcing  of  views  of  natural  scenery;  and  the  results  have 
been  evidenced  by  the  accurate  and  beautiful  specimens  exhibited 
from  time  to  time  by  those,  here  and  elsewhere,  who  have  made  unto 
themselves  a  name  which  the  photographic  world  at  least  will  not 
willingly  let  die.  Still  portraiture  and  landscape  Hews  exhaust  not 
utterly  the  resources  of  the  camera,  and  I  purpose,  therefore,  this 
evening  to  call  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  another  branch  of 
this  art,  which  is  designated  by  the  name  of  “  Micro-Photography.” 
This  expression  embraces  two  distinct  subjects]- — the  one  being  the 
reduction  ol  the  larger  image  unto  the  less,  as  instanced  in  the  well- 
known  micro-photographs  produced  by  Mr.  Dancer,  of  Manchester ; 
the  other  the  enlargement  of  the  microscopic  specimen  submitted  to 
the  camera,  by  the  employment  of  the  microscopic  object-glass  only. 
It  is  to  the  consideration  of  the  latter  I  now  devote  tlxis  paper. 

To  obtain  it,  the  method  to  be  adopted  consists  in  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  the  microscopic  object-glass  in  lieu  of  the  ordinary  photo¬ 
graphic  lens  in  the  camera,  using,  for  instance,  a  two-incli,  inch, 
half -inch,  or  quarter-inch  objective,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
specimen  desired  to  be  photographed,  the  distance  of  the  objective 
from  the  ground  focussing-glass  being  adapted  in  each  case  so  as  to 
best  secirre  as  large  and  as  well  illuminated  a  field  as  possible. 
Some  writers  on  this  subject  (Messrs.  Delves,  Higliley,  and  others, 
for  instance)  recommend  a  distance  of  twenty-four  inches  in  the 
camera.  For  my  own  part,  I  find  the  less  the  distance  of  the  object- 
glass  is  from  the  focussing  sheet  the  brighter  is  the  illmnination, 
although,  as  it  must  be  conceded,  at  the  expense  of  size  in  the 
picture.  A  reason  for  this  conclusion  may  be  given  thus : — Most 
objectives  are  constructed  for,  say,  a  ten-inch  focus,  and  owing  to 
the  smallness  of  the  fight-admitting  aperture  of  the  lens,  if  the  focus 
much  exceeds  this  distance  (ten  inches),  the  defining  power  of  the 
objective  must  suffer  in  consequence  thereof,  and  sharpness  in  detail 
must  of  necessity  be  wanting.  Collodionised  glass  prepared  by  any 
process  (wet  or  dry,  as  may  best  please  the  fancy  of  the  operator)  is 
then  to  be  enclosed  in  the  dark  frame  in  the  usual  manner,  and,  after 
an  exposure — varying  in  duration  from  a  few  seconds  to  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  according  to  the  sensitive  quality  of  the  collodion  and  the 
intensity  of  the  light  employed — the  plate  may  be  developed  after  the 
best-,  the  most  approved,  and  the  most  modern  formula. 

And  now  as  to  the  fight  best  suited  for  our  purpose.  If  a  micro¬ 
photograph  be  taken  in  summer,  then  diffused  fight  (carefully 
avoiding  the  direct  glare  of  the  sun)  will  answer  all  expectations. 
Should,  however,  the  winter  evenings  be  chosen  for  experiments, 
then  the  oxy-hydrogen  fight  comes  aptly  to  our  assistance;  or, 
in  the  absence  of  the  latter,  a  gas-lamp,  formed  after  the  manner 
of  an  Argand  burner,  will,  with  the  exercise  of  due  patience,  give 
good  results.  Should  the  glass,  either  from  heat  or  long  exposure, 
refuse  the  equal  flowing  over  of  the  developing  solution,  then  well 
wetting  the  sheet  with  distilled  water,  or  an  alcoholic  medium,  before 
developing,  may  tend  to  overcome  its  obstinacy. 

The  class  of  objects  suitable  for  micro-photography  may  be  thus 
briefly  enumerated  : — The  infusorial  world,  fossil  and  recent.  The 
spongiadse  with  their  spicules  and  then  gemmules,  together  with  the 
allied  gorgonise,  foraminiferous  shells,  zoophytes,  and  the  like. 
The  trilobites,  first  born  of  crustaceans,  whose  very  eyes,  so  highly 
organised,  show  how  pleasant  it  must  have  been  for  them  to  have 
seen  the  sun;  and,  above  all,  the  insect  world,  which  will  present 
their  wings,  especially,  for  our  examination.  If  further  research 
be  entered  upon  regarding  the  formation  of  these  free  denizens  of  air, 
their  feet  and  the  multitudinous  processes  therewith  connected,  cannot 
fail  to  strike  us  with  admira  tion  not  unmixed  with  awe.  Nor  will  the 
great  mammal,  man,  in  the  minute  preparations  of  the  anatomist,  fail 
to  show  us  how  fearfully  and  wonderfully  we  are  made.  In  short, 
the  rich  contents  of  our  microscopic  cabinets  may  be  ransacked  (and 
not  utterly  in  vain)  and  most  of  them  be  thus,  in  their  turn,  submit¬ 
ted,  under  the  action  of  photography,  to  the  admiring  gaze  of  many 
who  may  not  possess  a  microscope  or  a  camera,  or  who,  if  possessing 
them,  may  yet  lack  the  leisure  necessary  for  the  due  and  fascinating 
study  of  either. 

Let  me  now  advert  for  a  moment  to  another  and  more  difficult 
branch  of  micro-photograpliy.  Usually  amongst  the  numerous  items 
supplied  with  a  first-class  microscope  is  to  be  found  a  complete  set 
of  polarising  apparatus,  but  too  often  to  be  used  hereafter  as  a 
pretty  toy  to  show  the  varied  tints  produced  (especially  if  a  selenite 
plate  be  subjoined)  by  the  turning  round  and  round  of  the  lower  part 

*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association,  April 

26th,  1S64. 

t  A  micro-photograph  means  literally  a  minute  photograph ;  but  a  photo-micrograph 
signifies  a  photograph  of  a  minute  object,  consequently  the  former  term  is  improperly 
applied  when  the  thing  last  indicated  is  meant.— Ed. 
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of  this  ingenious  piece  of  mechanism ;  still  to  the  chemical,  botanical’ 
and  zoological  student,  the  polariscope  becomes  invaluable,  inasmuch 
as  it  brings  out  details  sought  for  m  vam  ivhen  the  subject  is  tieatul 
with  ordinary  transmitted  or  reflected  light.  Two  examples  only 
will  1°  mention : — The  spiral  vessels  of  the  rhubarb  plant,  to  be 
found  in  almost  every  collection,  and  the  poly  pidoms  of  the  zoophytes 
plentiful  hi  the  watery  domains  around  us ;  and  if  then  geneic 
beauty  pleases  us  so  much,  can  we  not,  by  joining  the  action  of  the 
polariscope  to  our  photographic  process,  illustrate  some  l^ltl“^| 
them  otherwise  hidden  details  ?  I  think  we  can.  Difficulties  null 
undoubtedly  present  themselves ;  for  example,  the  marked  change  m 
the  very  condition  of  light  under  which  we  shah  be  compelled  to 
photograph  them.  Still,  I,  for  one,  deem  not  these  difficu  ties  msui - 
mountable,  but  (at  least  for  the  present)  prefer  leavmg  tins  bia nch 
of  my  subject  to  the  consideration  of  others  better  qualified  than  I 
am  to  work  out  the  idea,  content,  for  my  own  part,  it  m 
can  point  the  way  for  the  future  advance  of  photographic  illustra¬ 
tion,  and  consequently  photographic  tiiumph. 


It  then  involved  another  box  for  chemicals,  &c.  This  I  drew  out,  and 
the  apparatus  is  now  on  the  table.  The  cost  of  that  box  covered 
with  leather  was  under  T'l.  The  bottles  for  developing  and  fixing 
solutions  cost  a  few  pence,  and  the  gutta-percha  bottle  4s.  There  is 
room  for  cloths,  collodion  bottle,  bath,  &c.,  &c.,  and  I  am  certain  that 
without  a  drawing  I  should  have  had  to  pay  two  or  three  times  the 
amount.  Allow  me  to  direct  your  attention  to  a  box  for  holding  the 
negatives  when  wet.  It  is  made  to  open  both  at  the  bottom  and 
top,  and  in  the  bottom,  which  is  varnished,  blotting-paper  is  inserted 
to  absorb  the  moisture.  This  box  was  also  included  in  the  former 


sum. 


J.  H.  Weightman. 


CHEAP 


CONTRIVANCES  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 
PHOTOGRAPHY.* 

In  bringing  before  the  last  meeting  the  small  medallion  camera,  I  had 
not  intended  committing  myself  to  the  production  of  a  paper  jo 
read  upon  the  present  occasion ;  and  can  only  say  that  it  the  hints 
?hat  I  may  now  throw  out  should  benefit  any  of  my  fellow  members, 

I  shall  be  but  too  glad  in  having  suggested  them.  It  is  now  some  years 
since  first  I  began  the  practice  of  photography,  and  I  found  that  to 
run  to  the  opticians  and  other  traders  involved  a  very  serious  di-ani 
upon  my  pocket,  finding  very  often  that  my  new  dodge  was  woitliless 
though  I  had  had  to  pay  for  my  experiment.  I  am  aware  that 
among  our  members  we  have  some  of  the  highest  class  amongst  the 
optical  and  other  manufacturing  branches  m  connection  with  our 
pursuit,  and  I  should  most  certainly  not  consider  it  Tight  weie  I 
in  this  paper  in  any  way  to  say  or  do  that  which  would  hurt  oi 

U1  A^regLrds  the  present  subject,  I  will  simply  call  it  CheapCon- 
trivances  in  Connection  with  Photography ;  and,  as  the  word  cheap¬ 
ness”  looms  largely  therein,  I  would  humbly  disabuse  the  mind  o 
any  one  who  might  fancy  that  by  cheapness  I  mean  articles  snnply 
a!  a  fow  price.  As  to  the  best  means  of  going  to  work  upon  as 
low  a  scale  as  possible,  I  trust  this  evening  to  show  you  liow  I  have 
acted,  and,  if  anything  is  gleaned  therefrom,  I  shall,  as  I  said  befoie, 

LCIn  m^first  attempts  I  thought  it  advisable  to  ascertain  what  was 
the  current  price  of  ah  apparatus  in  connection  with  photography; 
as  this  could  only  be  done  by  obtaining  the  various  makers  cata¬ 
logues,  I  believe  in  the  book  before  you  is  a  portion  from  those  of 
nearly  every  maker  in  London,  and  I  can  only  say  that  I  esteem 
that  book  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  I  have  m  my  library 
Some  of  the  names  therein  are  now  no  longer  in  existence  . 

After  due  consideration  I  started  with  a  good  French  lens  (mind 
not  a  cheap  one) .  It  was  a  half-plate  one,  and  cost  I  thmk  some¬ 
where  about  30s  The  camera  was  constructed  of  mahogany  foi 
stereoscopic  plates,  and,  with  two  backs,  cost  60s.  So  far  not  much 
for  cheapness ;  but  afterwards  it  became  necessary  to  add  to  the  backs 
and  also  to  find  a  case  to  carry  them  in,  and  it  was  when  I  began  to 
tliink  how  to  utilise  what  I  had  that  my  wits  were  sharpened,  and 
I  began  to  find  out  the  work  I  wanted  done.  .  If  an  amateur . desire s 
any  portion  of  apparatus  not  ordinarily  kept  in  stock,  and  wishes  to 
have  it  efficiently  made,  I  would  strenuously  advocate  the  maknig  a 
drawing  of  the  article  required  before  going  to  the  artificer.  I  work 
with  various  lenses— some  French,  some  English— I by  good  makers 
of  both  countries,  and  do  not  find  such  alarming  differences  in  then- 
work  as  compared  with  then  prices.  Upon  tins  subject  I  hope  to 
hear  the  views  of  other  gentlemen  during  the  evening. 

To  revert  to  the  original  lens  and  camera.  It  occurred  to  me  that  1 
should  like  to  try  something  in  the  dry-plate  way,  and  also  that  the 
same  box  should  be  subservient  to  the  wet  process.  I  therefore  had 
the  box  on  the  table  constructed.  You  will  see  that  it  takes  six 
stereoscopic  slides  for  dry,  or  two  backs  and  a  box  for  holding  clean 
plates  for  the  wet,  process.  The  cost  therefore  stands  as  follows . 

Camera  and  lens . . . 44 

Mahogany  box  and  screw,  with  tripod  in  brass .  i 

Four  extra  backs 


Ono  box  for  glass  plates .  ^ 


Focussing  glass .  ,  „  ,, 

View  meter  (although.  I  never  found  it  of  any  good) 


£6  14  0 
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I  must  now  in  effect  kindly  ask  you,  in  imagination,  to  step  into 
my  substitute  for  a  glass  house  and  darkroom.  There  is  no  need  for 
my  repeating  the  description  of  the  former,  as  the  full  details 
appeared  in  vol.  vii.,  No.  222,  of  the  Photographic  News  of  July 
3rd,  1863,  to  which  I  refer  anyone  who  may  wish  to  make  one  like  it. 

I  can  only  say  that  I  find  it  answer  admirably,  and  tliink,  with  the 
experience  gamed  in  the  erection  of  the  one  now  in  use,  I  could  even 
build  a  better  for  less  money. 

Now  hi  a  glass  house  the  first  requisite  (after  the  light  is  duly 
moderated,  for  which  purpose  the  commonest  glazed  calico  appears 
to  me  to  answer  best)  is  another  article  that  for  this  purpose  cun 
be  obtained  cheaply,  namely,  a  background ;  and  the  cheapest  way  to 
go  to  work  upon  this  I  found  was  to  buy  three  battens  twelve  feet 
long  by  three  niches  wide  and  one  inch  thick,  which  I  sawed  half 
through  at  each  corner,  and  then  glued  and  screwed  together, 
stretching  the  sheeting  tightly  all  round.  I  then  wet  it  thoroughly, 
and  got  the  lead-coloured  paint  over  it  as  soon  as  possible,  working 
it  evenly  all  over.  The  paint  should  have  but  little  oil,  the  men¬ 
struum  being  cliiefly  turpentine.  If  tliis  be  done  quickly  it  will,  with 
the  water  already  in  the  sheeting,  dry  dull  and  without  any  glaze. 

A  better  plan  of  maldng  a  background  is  to  have  two  frames  of  equal 
size,  with  wooden  screws  in  the  underneath  one,  and,  after  the  sheet¬ 
ing  is  tacked  over  the  upper  on  to  the  underneath  one,  as  in  the 
model  before  you,  should  the  surface  get  slack,  a  turn  or  two  of  the 
screws  will  bring  it  all  taut  again. 

A  word  on  pedestals.  If  amateurs  would  only  have  some  of  the 
rough  work  done  (their  time  being  much  engaged  otherwise  than 
by  photography)  many  pounds  might  be  saved.  A  packing-case 
of  half-inch  stuff,  tln-ee  feet  two  inches  high  by  fifteen  inches 
on  each  side,  can,  with  very  little  trouble  and  a  few-  brads;  be  con¬ 
verted  into  a  capital  pedestal.  The  heading  and  moulding  for  the  top 
and  sides  can  readily  be  obtained  for  a  few  shillings,  and,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  for  less  than  half-a-sovereign  a  capital  strong  article  can  be 
turned  out.  If  necessary  the  bottom  can  be  covered  in,  and  a  side 
made  to  open  upon  hinges,  so  that  the  curtain,  or  any  other  little 
etcetera,  may  be  stovred  away  when  not  required.  The  price  for  this 
I  see  is  set  down  at  42s. 

Again,  as  to  the  dado.  Nothing  can  be  better  than  some  more 
moulding  for  the  top  and  sides,  and  canvas  stretched  over  a  frame, 
which,  with  some  common  oak  paper  and  bordering,  can  be  com¬ 
pleted,  as  a  whole,  for  three  or  four  shillings  at  the  utmost. 

Then,  as  to  inner  etceteras,  such  as  curtains,  vases,  tables,  chairs, 
inkstands,  carpeting,  &c.  The  article  I  find  answer  for  curtains — still 
keeping  cheapness  in  view — is  green  baize  of  the  commonest  and 
lightest  description.  Vases  of  all  descriptions  are  obtainable  at  any 
price  of  the  Italians  who  carry  them  round;  and  fancy  tables — not 
varnished,  but  very  tastely-finishecl  articles — can  be  obtained  at  119y, 
Great  College-street,  Camden  Town,  of  a  maker  named  Keene,  at  the 
price  of  a  few  shillings.  If  fancy  chairs  must  be  used,  Bower's 
chair  works,  VauxliaU-bridge,  Surrey  side,  is  the  place  where 
any  one  can  be  suited ;  but  a  good  mahogany  chair,  which  is  already 
in  most  houses,  appears  generally  preferable.  With  respect  to  car¬ 
peting,  the  various  small  patterns  that  are  to  be  had  made  in  felt, 
appear  to  me  to  supply  all  that  can  be  desired.  With  regard  to 
head-rests,  I  have  had  no  experience,  having  only  one,  and  seldom 
finding  that  I  liked  the  pictures  when  it  had  been  used  I  discarded 
it,  and  trust  rather  to  my  lens  and  light. 

As  a  cheap  contrivance  for  transparencies,  and  also  for  enlarging  to 
a  certain  extent,  say  tw-o  diameters,  I  have  again  had  recourse  to  the 
packing-case  maker.  A  case  is  made  which  will  just  take  a  camera, 
and  the  negative  from  which  a  transparency  may  be  required  is  inserted 
in  a  carrier  which  also  just  fits  the  case,  and  can  be  slid  nearer  to  or 
farther  from  the  lens.  This  arrangement  can  be  very  nearly  fitted  up 
for  about  four  shillings. 

Respecting  an  economical  plan  for  drying  prints,  an  idea  sug¬ 
gested  to  me  some  time  past  by  Mr.  Simpson  appears  certainly  the 
best.  It  consists  in  passing  some  black  pins  through  shoes  of 
cork,  and  then  gluing  them  three  inches  apart  upon  a  lath.  The 
prints  are  then  simply  stuck  through  at|the  corners,  and  left  to  dry. 
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With  regard  to  camera  legs,  I  lean  towards  the  cheap  French  ball 
and  socket  kind. 

As  to  rolling  machines :  I  cannot  say  a  word  in  the  way  of  cheap¬ 
ness  here,  as  really  the  rolling  machines  to  do  stereoscopic  and 
carte  work  must  be  better  than  what  I  now  see  turned  out  at  com¬ 
paratively  next  to  nothing.  I  know  of  no  better  maker  of  this  article 
than  Austin,  of  Lambeth— a  small  machine  as  above  being  obtain¬ 
able  for  a  trifle  under  4; 3.  I  have  used  one  for  two  years,  and  it  is 
still  perfect. 

Two  other  articles,  viz.,  balustrades  and  printing-frames,  still  re¬ 
main  to  be  noticed.  The  former  can  be  made  very  reasonably  if 
|  those  requiring  them  will  get  a  turner  to  glue  two  pieces  of 
deal  together,  with  two  thicknesses  of  brown  paper  between  them, 

!  and  then  to  turn  the  pillar.  These  can  be  got  singly  for  2s.  Gd. 
i  each,  and  three,  of  course,  will  make  six  pillars,  which,  with  the  addi- 
i  tion  of  a  batten  or  two  and  some  moulding,  'will  complete  the  affair. 
As  regards  printing-frames,  perhaps  the  cheapest  and  best  are  those 
on  the  table,  made  by  Wyld,  of  Irwin-street,  Leeds. 

A  simple  means  of  testing  whether  the  chemical  and  visual  foci 
of  a  lens  coincide  is  on  the  table,  consisting  of  a  slip  of  wood  with  a 
wire  foot,  the  wood  divided  into  niches,  and  cut  slantingly.  In 
each  notch  is  inserted  a  card  with  a  large  printed  letter  upon  it. 
The  centre  is  focussed  for,  and  if  it  come  out  sharpest  of  all  the 
lens  is  correct;  if  not,  it  shows  whether  the  one  focus  is  before  or 
behind  the  other,  according  as  the  letter  is  brought  out. 

Lastly :  I  would  bring  under  your  notice  the  German  show  mounts 
obtainable  at  2d.  an  opening,  and  with  the  moulding  for  picture 
frames  at  about  7^d.  the  length.  I  think  nearly  every  amateur 
would,  if  this  were  known,  make  his  own  frames,  which  certainly 
would  not  cost  more  for  12  by  10  than  about  a  couple  of  shillings.  The 
pictures  before  you  were  taken  in  the  glass  house  referred  to,  and 
contain  the  pedestal,  table,  &c. 

I  fear  my  paper  may  contain  but  stale  news  to  many  here  pre¬ 
sent;  but  as  I  believe  I  am  but  the  type  of  many  of  my  fellow- 
workers,  I  consider  that  if  every  one  would  but  make  open  con¬ 
fession  of  his  doings  in  this  our  favourite  pursuit,  some  novelty 
might  crop  up  at  our  meetings.  I  have  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
foregoing  avoided  any  names  of  firms,  but  should  any  member 
present  desire  my  aid  in  helping  him  to  obtain  an  efficient  as 
well  as  a  cheap  addition  to  Iris  stock,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  place 
my  experience  at  his  service.  John  Bockett. 


Recovery  of  Silver  Residues.— At  the  last  meeting  of  the  French 
Photographic  Society,  MM.  Davanne  and  Girard  gave  the  conclusion  of 
their  long  and  interesting  study  on  positive  pictures.  In  this  last  part  they 
discuss  the  important  question  of  the  treatment  of  residues.  Experiments 
have  proved  that  the  quantity  of  silver  not  employed  in  the  formation  of  the 
photographic  image  amounts  to  ninety-seven  per  cent.,  which  is  an 
eloquent  proof  that  photographers  should  carefully  collect  the  residues  of 
their  different  manipulations.  The  authors  counsel  a  method  for  the 
treatment  of  liquid  residues  which  is  very  simple,  and  which  practice  has 
led  them  to  adopt  in  preference  to  all  those  previously  proposed.  The 
water  proceeding  from  washings  is  poured  into  one  earthenware  jar,  and 
the  liquid  proceeding  from  baths  into  another,  so  that  they  may  he  treated 
separately.  Into  each  of  these  jars  are  introduced  long  plates  of  copper, 
which  remain  there  for  three  or  four  days,  and  upon  which  the  silver  is 
deposited  in  the  form  of  powder.  This  is  removed  with  a  hard  brush, 
collected,  and  dried.  The  solid  residues  must  he  reduced  to  ashes,  and 
treated  with  soda  in  a  dry  state.  The  formula  is  this  : — 

Ashes  . 100  parts. 

Carbonate  of  soda .  50  ,, 

Quartz  sand .  25  ,, 

By  following  these  indications,  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  silver  employed 
may  be  saved  from  destruction.  Such  a  result  is  certainly  worthy  of 
attention. 

Poisoning  by  Cyanide  op  Potassium. — We  cannot  too  strongly  im¬ 
press  upon  our  readers  the  necessity  for  exercising  care  and  caution  in 
exposing  this  dangerous  substance  so  as  to  be  accessible  to  those  who  are 
ignorant  of  its  deadly  qualities.  The  method  of  treatment,  when  any  one 
has  been  unfortunate  enough  to  take  it  accidentally,  has  been  frequently 
detailed  in  our  pages,  and  we  think  it  should  be  copied  out  and  hung  up  in 
the  dark  room  of  the  photographer,  so  that  no  delay  in  prompt  action 
should  take  place  under  such  circumstances.  These  remarks  are  suggested 
by  the  following  cases,  particulars  of  which  we  copy  from  the  daily 
papers  : — From  the  Birmingham  Daily  Dost  we  learn  that  an  inquest  was 
held  a  few  days  since  at  Sainsbury’s  Castle  Inn,  Newport,  on  the  body  of 
John  Stewart  M'Fadzean,  a  boy  of  two  years  and  a-half  old.  Deceased 
was  the  child  of  a  captain  of  a  vessel  from  Greenock,  and  on  Sunday  his 
aunt  and  the  second  mate  of  the  ship  went  out  with  him  for  a  walk. 
They  turned  into  a  photographer’s  shop,  and  had  their  portraits  taken,  and 
just  as  they  were  going  to  leave  deceased  went  out  of  the  room,  and 
returned  in  about  a  minute  and  muttered  indistinctly  to  his  aunt  that  he 
had  drank  something.  On  inquiry  it  turned  out  that  deceased  had  drunk 


cyanide  of  potassium,  which  was  in  a  small  jug  in  the  passage.  The 
deceased  was  immediately  taken  to  a  surgeon,  but  death  ensued  in  about 
two  hours.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  that  deceased  met  with  his  death 
by  accidentally  drinking  poison,  and  that  the  photographer  was  much  to 
blame  for  leaving  poison  within  the  reach  of  children. — The  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph  also  reports  the  particulars  of  an  inquest  which  was  held  on  the  body 
of  a  man  who  had  died  from  the  effects  of  poison  on  Monday,  the  18th 
ult.  The  deceased,  whose  name  was  Daniel  Shore,  had  carried  on  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  photographic  artist  hi  Ely-place,  Hoxton,  but  had  recently  been 
separated  from  his  wife,  she  refusing  to  live  with  him  in  consequence 
of  his  violence  when  drunk.  He  had  on  such  several  occasions 
attempted  to  murder  her.  On  Monday  he  went  to  the  house  she  was 
stopping  at,  in  West-street,  Old  Ford,  and — having  announced  his  deter¬ 
mination  to  put  an  end  to  his  existence  that  night — asked  to  see  his  wife 
for  the  last  time.  He  had  possessed  himself  of  some  cyanide  of  potassium, 
which  he  had  dissolved  in  water  and  drank  off,  and  by  the  time  his  wife 
came  down  to  him  she  found  him  just  dying  in  the  garden.  The  jury 
returned  a  verdict  of  “  Suicide  whilst  in  a  state  of  unsound  mind.” 

The  Duke  de  Luynes’  Prize. — Many  competitors,  old  and  new,  have 
(we  are  told  by  M.  Lacan)  sent  pictures  to  the  French  Photographic 
Society  to  compete  for  the  prize  founded  by  the  Duke  de  Luynes.  Messrs. 
Poitevin,  Gamier,  Pouncy,  and  Pretsch  have  again  taken  their  places  in 
the  lists,  where  they  have  been  joined  by  Messrs.  Maries,  Regnault,  and 
de  Lafollye.  The  last-mentioned  employs  a  photolithographic  process, 
the  description  of  which  is  as  follows  : — A  sheet  of  paper  is  covered  in  the 
usual  manner  with  a  gelatinous  and  gummy  solution  of  an  alkaline 
bichromate,  and  then  exposed  under  a  cliche.  The  light  developes  the 
design  by  changing  the  sensitive  film  from  a  yellow  to  a  brown  colour. 
The  paper  is  then  placed  on.  a  water-bath  with  the  image  uppermost. 
Through  the  portions  insolated  and  impermeable  the  humidity  does  not 
pass,  but  through  those  which  have  not  been  attacked,  and  which  are, 
consequently,  soluble,  it  rises  to  the  surface  by  capillary  attraction,  while 
in  the  intermediate  tints  it  shows  itself  more  or  less  according  to  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  impression.  The  sheet  is  then  removed  for  the  image  to  be 
transferred  to  stone.  The  first  means  of  doing  this  consists  in  placing  the 
sheet  upon  the  stone  with  the  drawing  undermost,  and  applying  a  pressure. 
The  picture  is  immediately  removed,  leaving  upon  the  stone  a  reserve  of 
gum  in  the  lights,  while  in  the  shades  the  impermeability  of  the  surface 
has  not  allowed  the  gum  to  affect  the  stone.  You  may  apply  the  ink  in 
a  direct  manner  with  the  roller,  but  it  is  preferable  to  slightly  coat  with 
transfer  ink  the  surface  of  a  stone,  then  to  place  upon  it  a  sheet  of  auto¬ 
graphic  paper,  which  is  pressed  and  removed,  carrying  away  with  it  a 
coating  of  ink.  The  sheet  is  now  placed — the  inky  side  undermost — 
upon  the  first  stone ;  a  pressure  is  applied,  and  the  paper  is  wetted 
and  removed.  The  autographic  paper  leaves  its  ink  wherever  the  stone 
is  bare,  but  does  not  touch  it  in  the  parts  reserved  by  the  gum.  You 
wash,  and  nothing  remains  to  be  done  except  the  ordinary  lithographic 
preparations.  The  other  means  consists  in  applying  the  picture  itself 
while  still  damp  from  the  water-bath  upon  the  inky  stone,  and  then 
transferring  it,  after  being  washed  and  dried,  upon  the  stone  which  is  to 
serve  for  printing  the  copies. 


PRACTICAL  HINTS  ON  ARTISTIC  PORTRAITURE. 

IN  FOUR  CHAPTERS. 

Chapter  II. — “  Treatment”  with  Regard  to  Pose  and  Expression. 

If  much  may  be  done  for  securing  a  pleasing  and  pictorial  result  by 
lighting  your  sitters  with  due  reference  to  individual  peculiarities, 
no  less  may  he  secured  by  using  the  same  care  with  reference  to  the 
pose  assumed  by  your  sitter.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say.  with  a  critic 
quoted  in  the  first  of  these  little  chapters,  that  it  is  the  business  of 
a  portraitist  to  convey  distinctions  which  nature  has  not  created — to 
make  a  clownish  lord  look  gentlemanly  and  a  lord-like  clown  look 
clownish,  a  lady-like  waiting-maid  look  vulgar  and  a  vulgar  my- 
lady  look  lady-like  ;  but  it  is  astonishing  what  may  be  done  in  this 
way  by  the  simple  choice  and  arrangement  of  a  good  or  bad  pose. 

I  have  seen  the  same  person  look  stately  and  dignified  and  vulgar 
and  clownish  in  two  different  portraits,  and  traced  the  difference 
solely  to  a  difference  in  pose.  Of  course  we  all  have  sitters  who 
exhaust  our  patience,  defy  our  best  efforts,  and,  after  all.  make  but 
indifferent  or  even  downright  objectionable  portraits.  Try  as  we  will, 
of  such  sow’s-ear  material  silk  purses  cannot  be  made. 

But  there  are  nervous  timid  people — ladies  generally — who,  full 
of  ease  and  grace  with  their  familiar  friends,  are  constrained  and 
awkward  among  strangers,  and  with  these  judgment  and  tact  will 
do  much.  A  little  conversation  of  a  cheerful,  reassuring  description, 
a  pleasant  joke,,  an  interesting  anecdote,  will  often  break  through 
the  ice  of  a  first  interview  with  such  sitters,  and  convert  them  into 
the  most  appreciative  and  intelligent  of  artists’  models,  when  a 
reserved  and  coldly  courteous  aspect  would  so  increase  then*  natural 
timidity  as  to  make  them  the  most  annoying  and  unmanageable  of 
all  conceivable  sitters. 

Then,  in  taking  children,  how  very,  very  few  are  successful.  Some 
few— very  few — of  our  great  painters  have  painted  child-like  children, 
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and  now  and  then  we  see  a  photograph  which  really  looks  like  a 
real  living  child ;  but,  as  a  rule,  both  painters  and  photographers 
fail  in  their  portraits  of  children.  How  often  has  tlie  loving  parent, 
when  catching  some  little  action  full  of  innocent  prettiness  and 
heart-wanning  sentiment,  cried — “  If  only  that  could  be  caught, 
what  a  picture  it  would  make!”  And  why  isn’t  it  caught?  Why, 
because  we  treat  our  child  sitters  just  as  we  treat  our  grown-up 
sitters,  and  with  very  much  the  same  result.  Here  is  our  focus, 
from  which  point  that  mercurial  little  rounded  body,  overflowing 
with  animal  life  and  feeling,  must  not  stir.  This  little  golden  head, 
which  at  the  dictates  of  impulsive  nature  is  posed  in  a  hundred 
pretty  ways  in  as  many  minutes,  must  become  as  rigidly  still  as  that 
of  a  doll  ;  the  large  round  eyes,  which  turn  their  merry  sunlight  now 
on  this  pleasant  wonder  and  now  on  that,  must  be  brought  to  re¬ 
main  fixed  steadily  on  the  most  uninteresting  object  in  the  room.  In 
short,  all  the  more  expressive  and  characteristic  features  of  child 
life,  the  suggestions  of  continually  changing  position,  expression, 
feeling,  and  desire,  are  put  aside  in  favour  of  that  rigidity  of  pose 
and  expression  of  restraint  and  unhappiness  which,  in  a  child,  is  of 
all  things  the  most  uncomfortable  thing  to  -witness.  The  best  por¬ 
traits  of  children  I  have  seen  are  those  of  Mr.  Rejlander ;  but,  as  a 
rule,  these  are  all  out  of  focus,  and  all  more  or  less  under-exposed. 
Wliat  of  that?  They  have  life,  action,  expression;  they  appeal  to 
our  sentiments  and  feelings  ;  make  us  laugh  and  feel  loving  towards 
the  bright  little  innocents — which  is  more,  very  much  more,  than 
can  be  said  of  the  sharp,  clean,  well-exposed  portraits  of  unhappy 
little  martyrs  remorselessly  pinioned  to  the  head-rests  or  chair-backs 
by  the  stern,  fear-inspiring  injunction  of  some  anxious  parent  or  lialf- 
angry  photographer.  But  Rejlander  loves  to  take  children.  I 
should  be  afraid  to  tell  you  how  he  gets  such  pictures  though ;  how 
he  pockets  his  dignity,  ignores  the  graver  characteristics  of  his  man¬ 
hood,  and  becomes  as  a  child  among  children ;  how  the  laugh-music 
of  the  child  rings  out  at  the  quaint  and  comical  gambols  of  “  that 
funny  man  with  the  beard,”  to  whom  the  child  is  quite  ready  to 
confide,  with  much  nodding  and  smiling,  the  confidential  flattery  of 
“  I  like  you;'  and  how  his  dear  bald  pate  (I  beg  his  pardon,  but  it 
is  a  little  bare)  grows  rosy,  as  Iris  breath  grows  short  in  his  sportive 
freaks,  and  he  rises  perhaps  from  all-fours  to  take  a  photograph 
redolent  of  child  life  and  child  feeling,  although  perchance  it  be 
after  all  but  a  misty  head  with  a  figure  something  more  than  par¬ 
tially  lost  in  the  darkness  of  under-exposure.  I  fancy  I  see  my  stiff 

and  formal  photographic  friend - ,  who  looks  upon  all  children 

as  a  photographer’s  natural  enemies,  and  indeed,  seldom  deigns  to 
take  them  at  all,  indulging  in  such  mad  freaks !  Good  heavens  ! 
Why  the  stately  sphinx-like  man  would  never  dare  to  show  his  head 
in  public .  again  after  perpetrating  such  absurdities,  but  would  as¬ 
suredly  die  of  the  disgrace.  Poor  fellow ! 

So  with  our  men  and  women  sitters :  the  child  hasn’t  died  out  of 
them — not  a  bit.  There’s  the  child’s  heart  within  the  man’s,  as  some¬ 
body  says,  still,  and  you  may  get  at  it  too,  if  only  you  will.  A 
cunning  master  of  conversation  prides  himself  upon  discovering 
what  he  calls  “  every  man’s  hobby or,  if  he  be  misanthropical, 
which  means  contemptible,  “  every  man’s  weakness or,  in  yet  other 
words,  that  characteristic  point  upon  which  a  man  is  most  impulsive 
and  natural.  He  “  brings  him  out,”  he  says,  and  “  pleases  him,” 
and,  in  so  doing,  does  just  what  it  is  the  interest  of  every  photo¬ 
graphic  portraitist  to  do  with  his  sitters,  viz.,  to  bring  out  the  feel¬ 
ings  within  the  outer  man,  and  seize  them  before  they  have  retreated 
from  the  surface,  and  left  it  cold,  blank,  and  lifeless.  By  this  means 
we  get  what  everybody  will  describe  as  a  most  natural,  character¬ 
istic,  and  forcible  expression. 

How  seldom  is  this  got !  Take  up  the  first  portrait  album  you 
have  near,  and  turn  over  its  leaves.  The  chances  are  that  every 
expression  on  every  face  is  identically  the  same,  modified  only  in 
sundry  small  degrees  by  the  differences  of  personal  character.  This 
man  is  evidently  tliinking  that  he  must  and  will  be  quite  still.  This 
woman  is  evidently  most  devoutly  praying  that  she  may  not  move 
again,  and  so  re-encounter  the  but  partially-subdued  anger  of  that 
terrible  man,  the  operator.  Another  says,  with  a  self-satisfied  smirk, 
“  I  know  I  shan’t  move.”  Another  bears  in  the  face,  as  plainly  as  if 
written  in  good  round  text,  “  I  hope  he  won’t  be  long,  or  I  am  sure 
to  move.”  While  yet  another  tells  us,  “  I’ve  been  holding  my  breath 
as  long  as  I  possibly  can,  and  shall  certainly  explode  and  burst  if  that 
terrible  glass  eye  isn’t  speedily  covered  up  !”  How  much  all  this  is 
due  to  the  cut-throat  policy  of  cheapness  it  is  not  for  me  now  to  say, 
but  L  think  most  of  my  unprejudiced  readers  will  be  prepared  to 
admit  that  I  do  not  exaggerate  the  truth. 

But  perhaps  the  reader  asks  what  has  this  to  do  with  posing  a 
sitter  ?  Everything..  When  one  grows  enthusiastic  in  feeling  one 
grows  demonstrative  in  action;  and  the  chances  are  that  the  feelings 


of  the  moment  will  naturally  result  in  a  position  not  only  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  expression  belonging  to  such  feelings,  but  also 
remarkably  characteristic  of  the  individual  concerned.  Grace,  beauty, 
and  expression  are  not  obtained  by  using  the  living  sitter  as  you 
would  a  lay  figure,  pulling  out  this  fold  of  drapery  and  pushing  in 
that,  bending  this  joint  and  moving  that  limb,  according  to  certain 
preconceived  ideas  of  what  is  artistic  and  proper.  The  old-fashioned 
modern  miniature  pahiters  did  all  this  before  us,  and  what  was  the 
result?  Why  some  six  or  seven  different  positions,  repeated  so  fre¬ 
quently  that  putting  in  the  figures  became  something  very  like  pat¬ 
tern-printing  on  wall  papers.  I  know — I  sliould’nt  like  to  say  how 
well !—  that  many  second  and  third-rate  miniature  painters  never 
dreamed  of  painting  drapery  from  draper}'  on  the  figure,  but  laid  in 
a  flat  mass  of  body  colour  of  the  required  shape,  and  simply  cut  up 
this  with  two  tints,  one  light  and  one  dark — the  latter  outlining  the 
shape  of  a  sleeve,  and  the  former  indicating  certain  conventional 
“lights,”  which  were  independent  of  and  unlike  everything  but  their 
two  or  three  hundred  precisely  similar  predecessors. 

To  get  variety  of  pose  you  must  arouse  various  feelings,  when,  in 
nine  out  of  every  ten  cases,  the  sitter’s  limbs  and  body  will  play 
their  part  in  expressing  character  and  life. 

There  is  an  anecdote  told  of  some  great  French  painter — I  forget 
which — which  will  illustrate  my  meaning. 

A  famous  naval  officer  was  the  subject  to  be  painted,  and  he 
desired  to  perpetuate  his  face  and  figure  in  connection  with  a  certain 
great  victory  in  which  he  had  displayed  no  little  bravery  and  skill. 
Well,  the  face  and  figure  were  sketched ;  the  smoke  and  fire,  blood 
and  slaughter,  were  duly  indicated  in  the  background;  but,  oh, 
misery !  the  painter  could  call  up  but  one  expression  on  the  face  of 
Ins  model,  and  that  one  was  intensely  horribly  amiable  and  good- 
natured.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  As  the  painter  worked  liis  voice 
began  to  growl  like  distant  thunder,  and  oaths,  not  loud  but  deep, 
emanated  from  his  restlessly-moving  lips.  Presently  the  officer 
heard  the  audacious  painter  linking  these  curses  with  his  own  great 
name ;  anon  the  victory  this  painting  was  to  celebrate  was  sneered 
at,  was  denied,  was  called  a  defeat !  But  still  the  painter  worked ; 
and,  after  feeling  a  flush  rising  to  his  face,  the  warrior  restrained 
his  emotion  by  thinking  “  the  poor  fellow  is  muttering  to  himself, 
and  supposes  I  don’t  hear  him,”  and,  thus  thinking,  looked  even 
more  amiable  than  before.  At  last  the  painter  turned  from  his  canvas, 
and  spat  in  his  face.  Flesliand  blood  could  not  stand  this.  Theswordwas 
grasped  and  half  unsheathed,  the  broad  chest  was  thrown  forward,  and 
a  single  stride  brought  him  to  the  side  of  the  painter,  who  had  then  re¬ 
turned  to  his  canvas,  and  was  working  thereon  quite  furiously.  Scowl¬ 
ing,  and  with  eyes  full  of  fire — dignified  withal,  but  thoroughly 
aroused — the  officer  sternly  demanded  an  explanation.  No  answer  was 
given,  but  the  brush  flashed  from  the  palette  to  the  canvas  and  from 
canvas  to  palette  more  rapidly  than  ever.  Several  tunes  was  the 
demand  repeated,  but  with  the  same  result.  At  length,  supposing 
the  artist  to  be  insane,  the  officer  was  about  to  leave  the  room,  when 
down  with  a  bang  went  palette  and  brushes,  and,  turning  on  him 
a  face  radiant  with  joy,  the  painter  gave  the  often-demanded  ex¬ 
planation.  How  could  he  paint  him  in  the  heat  and  fury  of  an 
engagement  with  that  placid  eye  and  smirking  lip  and  inexpres¬ 
sive  attitude  ?  No !  he  couldn’t  do  it ;  if  his  life  had  been  the 
threatened  penalty  he  could  not  have  resisted  insulting  him  to  get 
that  expression  of  stern  and  warrior-like  anger  which  his  subject 
demanded. 

But  mind,  I  don’t  recommend  you  to  emulate  the  example  of  Mr. 
Malone’s  friend  of  gorilla  celebrity,  in  order  to  get  a  likeness  which, 
a3  vulgar  folks  say,  “  is  the  very  spit”  of  the  original,  whatever  that 
may  be.  But  the  hint  is  worth  giving  nevertheless. 

However,  for  those  who  have  not  the  requisite  ability  for  adopting 
the  course  above  recommended,  I  add  a  few  of  the  rules  and  princi¬ 
ples  which  are  generally  received  by  painters. 

1.  Defects  of  the  person  and  features  are  to  be  concealed.  In 
some  cases  you  will  not  be  permitted  to  conceal  these,  either  from 
the  sitter  being  ignorant  of  their  existence,  and  insisting  upon  hav¬ 
ing  a  certain  view  of  the  face  or  figure,  or  upon  the  principle  of 
loving  whatever-is-mine-own  being  very  strongly  insisted  upon. 
But  ivhen  this  is  not  the  case  much  may  be  done.  A  female  bust 
which  is  a  little  too  full  and  pouter-pigeon-like  to  be  elegant,  may  be 
got  rid  of  in  a  side  view  of  the  figure,  showing  the  line  of  the  back 
in  lieu  of  that  of  the  bust.  A  figure  which  has  a  plentiful  lack  of 
flesh  may  be  improved  and  more  or  less  concealed  with  loosely 
arranged  drapery.  A  figure  which  is  too  stout  may  be  concealed  by 
skilfully-arranged  accessories,  or  lost  in  a  background  of  nearly  the 
same  depth  of  tint  as  the  figure. 

2.  The  more  advantageous  portions  of  a  face  or  figure  should  be 
made  prominently  visible. 
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3.  Variety  should  be  sought  in  the  lines  of  the  figure.  Some  of 
the  finest  examples  of  this  quality  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  although  this  great  painter’s  treatment 
sometimes  too  nearly  approached  the  extreme  of  affectation.  For  a 
female  figure,  a  slight  bending  forward,  with  one  shoulder  rather 
higher  than  the  other,  and  a  three-quarter  view  of  the  face,  similar 
to  that  indicated  in  the  sketch  beneath  is  at  once  the  most  popular, 


pleasing,  and  artistic  pose,  conveying  an  expression  of  animation 
and  grace.  This  position  was  a  favourite  one  with  Sir  Thomas, 
and  has  been  a  favourite  ever  since,  although  it  never  seems  either 
to  tire  or  offend  the  eye  by  repetition. 

4.  The  age  and  character  of  the  sitter  should  be  thought  of  in 
arranging  the  pose.  For  instance,  the  affectation  of  grace  or  activity, 
such  as  could  be  conveyed  in  a  seemingly  rapidly  or  gracefully- 
turned  head  or  limb,  would  evidently  be  inconsistent  when  associated 
with  that  angular  stiffness  of  limb  and  slowness  of  motion  which  are 
the  peculiarities  of  extreme  age,  &c. 

5.  It  is  better  to  induce  your  sitter  by  some  craftily-contrived 
request  to  assume  the  attitude  you  desire,  than  to  move  them 
bodily  and  mechanically  into  such  a  position.  The  chances  are  that 
in  the  one  case  the  pose  will  be  affected  and  palpably  a  matter  of 
adventitious  arrangement,  and  that  in  the  other  it  will  have  the 
freedom,  ease,  and  simplicity  of  nature. 

6.  In  arranging  the  hands,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  hang 
stiffly  down,  one  finger  straightly  parallel  with  its  fellow,  let  them 
assume  a  position  in  which  each  finger  has  a  gentle  curve  of  its  own 
(see  fig.  2).  I  have  myself  got  a  very  awkward  model’s  seemingly 
jointless  stiff-fingered  hand  really  nicely  arranged  by  placing  a  roll 
of  paper  therein,  and  requesting  its  owner  to  let  this  paper  fall 
gradually  from  the  hand  to  the  floor,  the  fall  of  the  paper  being  my 
signal  for  uncovering  the  lens.  Do  not  take  the  fingers  and  curve 
them  with  your  hand  if  you  can  possibly  avoid  it,  as  in  such  a  case 
little  beyond  your  own  effort  will  be  visible  in  the  resulting  portrait. 

7.  It  is  usual  in  avoiding  formality  of  appearance  to  keep  the  head 
and  figure  from  dividing  the  picture  too  exactly  in  its  centre,  a 
little  more  space  being  generally  given  before  than  behind  the  figure. 

8.  A  figure  represented  with  the  head  and  body  fronting  the 
spectator  wants  variety,  action,  and  grace.  This  attitude  is  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  a  clown,  and  of  very  young  children  when  they  are 
caught  perfectly  still,  which  is  not  often.  One  foot  only  should  sup¬ 
port  the  body,  and  when  attention  is  attracted  in  this  or  that  direction 
it  certainly  seems  more  dignified  and  animated  when  the  head, 
rather  than  the  whole  head  and  body,  is  turned  in  such  a  direction. 
But,  pray  you,  avoid  the  by  no  means  uncommon  fault  of  turning  the 
eyes  one  way,  the  head  a  second,  and  the  body  a  third,  if  the 
action  possesses  any  meaning  at  all  the  eye  and  the  head  will  be 
turned  towards  one  and  the  same  point. 


Of  course  many  other  hints  and  suggestions  might  be  added  to 
the  above,  but  a  little  thought  will  readily  convey  them,  and  I  have 
no  uesire  to  occupy  your  time  in  the  repetition  of  filings  now  toler¬ 
ably  well  known ;  and  so  for  the  present — adieu. 

Our  next  two  chapters  will  be  devoted  the  one  to  grouping  and 
the  other  to  treatment  with  regard  to  fight  and  shade  (chiaroscuro ). 

A.  H.  Wall. 


WHERE  TO  GO  WITH  THE  CAMERA. 

Localities  ix  Yorkshire. 

There  is  no  intention  under  the  above  title  to  offer  anything  more  pre¬ 
tentious  than  a  few  remarks,  somewhat  loosely  strung  together,  concern¬ 
ing  one  or  two  localities  in  Yorkshire  which  in  their  way  are  sufficiently 
picturesque  to  he  worthy  of  photographic  representation. 

Judging,  however,  from  the  manner  of  many  who  go  out  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  taking  photographs  of  natural  scenery,  before  saying  anything  of 
these  localities  it  may  not  be  altogether  useless  or  uninteresting  to 
inquire  wherein  the  work  of  the  landscape  photographer  differs  from  that 
of  the  landscape  painter  ;  or  how  far  the  end3  of  landscape  photography 
arc  identical  with  those  of  landscape  painting.  The  first  volume  of  the 
Modern  Painter  contains  this  statement: — “The  two  great  ends  of  land¬ 
scape  painting  are  the  representation  of  facts  and  thoughts.”  And  the 
facts  here  referred  to  are  defined  to  be  “  any  natural  objects  whatsoever” 
which,  being  represented,  “  induce  in  the  spectator’s  mind  the  faithful 
conception”  of  the  “facts”  themselves,  without  at  all  affecting  him 
save  with  a  delightful  sense  of  their  beauty.  The  “thoughts”  are  ex¬ 
plained  to  mean  the  story  which  natural  objects  may  be  made  to  tell, 
or  the  truths  they  may  be  enforced  to  teach,  when  represented  by  a 
greater  artist.  And  natural  objects  thus  represented  “  induce  in  the 
spectator’s  mind  ”  not  only  the  faithful  conception  of  the  “facts,”  but 
give  to  him  “new  ideas  and  unknown  feelings,”  leaving  him  “more 
than  delighted — ennobled  and  instructed  under  the  sense  of  having  not 
only  beheld  a  new  scene,  but  having  held  communion  with  a  new  mind, 
and  having  been  endowed  for  a  time  v/ith  the  keen  perception  and  the 
impetuous  emotions  of  a  nobler  and  more  penetrating  intelligence.” 

Accepting  the  above  as  a  correct  definition  of  the  ends  of  landscape 
painting,  how  shall  the  ends  of  landscape  photography  be  truly  defined 
if  not  in  the  same  words  ?  But  it  may  be  objected  that,  as  photography 
is  quite  incapable  of  expressing-  the  colour — which  is  a  very  important 
quality — of  objects,  its  representation  of  them  must  fail  to  induce  in  the 
spectator’s  mind  a  faithful  conception  of  the  “facts”  themselves,  and 
therefore  the  ends  of  the  two  cots  can  not  be  identical. 

In  answer  to  this  objection,  take  a  passage  or  two  from  the  work  on 
painting  before  referred  to : — “  Now,  by  Sock’s  definition,  only  bulk, 
figure,  situation,  and  motion  or  rest  of  solid  parts  are  primary  qualities 
(of  bodies) ;  hence  all  truths  of  colour  sink  at  once  into  the  second  rank. 
He,  therefore,  who  has  neglected  a  truth  of  form  for  a  truth  of  colour 
has  neglected  a  greater  truth  for  a  less  one  ;  and  that  colour  is  indeed 
a  most  important  characteristic  of  objects  will  be  further  evident  on 
the  slightest  consideration.  The  colour  of  plants  is  constantly  changing 
with  the  season,  and  of  everything  with  the  quality  of  light  falling  on 
it;  but  the  nature  and  essence  of  the  thing  are  independent  of  these 
changes.  An  oak  is  an  oak  whether  green  with  spring  or  red  with 
winter.  A  dahlia  is  a  dahlia  whether  it  be  yellow  or  crimson  ;  but  let 
one  curve  of  the  petals,  one  groove  of  the  stamens  be  wanting,  and  the 
flower  ceases  to  be  the  same.  Let  the  roughness  of  the  bark  and  the 
angles  of  the  boughs  be  smoothed  or  diminished  and  the  oak  ceases  to  be 
an  oak.  If  we  look  at  Nature  carefully  we  shall  find  that  her  colours 
are  in  a  state  of  perpetual  confusion  and  indistinctness  ;  while  her  forms, 
as  told  by  light  and  shade,  are  invariably  clear,  distinct,  and  speaking. 
The  observations  we  have  made  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  artist 
who  sacrifices  or  forgets  a  truth  of  form  in  the  pursuit  of  a  truth  of  colour 
sacrifices  what  is  definite  to  what  is  uncertain,  and  what  is  essential  to 
what  is  accidental.” 

If  the  truth  of  these  statements  be  granted  then  the  identity  of  the 
two  arts  cannot  be  denied ;  for  it  appears  that,  in  order  to  induce  in  the 
mind  of  the  spectator  a  faithful  conception  of  the  “  facts,”  the  essential 
characteristics  of  the  “objects”  must  be  correctly  represented,  and  these 
arc  precisely  the  qualities  which  by  photography  may  be  represented 
with  greater  accuracy  than  by  any  other  means.  And  although  photo¬ 
graphic  pictures  lack  the  charm  and  loveliness  of  colour  which  must  ever 
give  the  precedence  to  a  great  painting,  they  are,  nevertheless,  grand — 
the  treatment  being  pictorial — in  form  and  chiaroscuro ,  “  that  perfect  and 
harmonious  unity  of  outline  with  light  and  shade  by  which  all  the  parts 
and  projections  and  proportions  of  a  body  are  fully  explained  to  the  eye.” 
Then  assuming  that  photography  is  capable  of  representing  “facts,”  and 
that  it  may  be  made  to  represent  them  in  different  ways,  so  as  to  express 
“  thoughts,”  or  otherwise,  depending  of  course  upon  the  powers  of  the 
artist,  it  may  justly  be  concluded  that  the  work  of  the  landscape  photo¬ 
grapher  differs  not  at  all  from  that  of  the  landscape  painter,  except  in  the 
material  used,  because  the  production  of  a  picture  by  means  of  a  camera 
and  chemical  reactions  demands  the  exercise  of  exactly  the  same  faculties 
of  mind  and  feeling  as  does  the  production  of  a  picture  by  means  of  a 
canvas,  pigments,  and  brushes.  The  essence  of  the  work  is  mental,  and, 
therefore,  entirely  apart  from  the  means  employed. 

From  this  inquiry  it  may  be  gathered  that  the  common  practice  of 
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hurrying  over  districts  of  fine  natural  scenery  for  the  special  purpose  of 
making  the  largest  number  of  negatives  in  the  shortest  possible  space  of 
time,  is  nothing  but  vanity  and  misguided  zeal.  A  single  production 
having  the  qualities  which  constitute  a  picture,  however  much  time  may 
have  been  spent  in  taking  it,  is  far  more  valuable  intrinsically  than  any 
number  of  photographs  which  are  the  mere  results  of  chance. 

It  may  be  gathered,  moreover,  that  the  production  of  a  photographic 
picture  depends  in  nowise  upon  any  trick  or  secret  formula  or  particular 
form  of  lens  or  camera,  but  altogether  on  the  amount  of  knowledge  and 
artistic  taste  which  is  brought  to  bear  upon  these  things.  Therefore,  the 
sooner  recipes  for  making  pictures  are  rated  at  their  true  value  by  photo¬ 
graphers,  the  sooner  will  the  dignity  of  their  art  be  entirely  asserted,  and 
the  critics  who  have  taken  the  advantage  of  the  infancy  of  the  art  to 
inveigh  against  it  be  deprived  of  an  excuse  for  their  malice. 

But  to  speak  of  the  localities.  Besides  the  venerable  old  ruins,  the 
crumbling  forms  of  which  are  slowly  changing  from  day  to  day  under  the 
wasting  energies  of  decay,  there  are  other  places  of  less  interest  which 
are  not  so  well  known ;  and  it  is  to  some  of  these  that  attention  will  at 
present  more  especially  be  directed.  Leeds,  though  it  unhappily 
possesses  no  very  striking  features  of  artistic  beauty,  has  nevertheless 
in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  some  objects  of  historic  interest  worthy 
and  capable  of  photographic  representation.  The  chief  arc  Temple 
Newsham,  Adel  Church,  and  Kirkstall  Abbey.  Temple  Ncwsham,  the 
birth-place  of  Lord  Darnley,  is  about  four  miles  distant  from  Leeds. 
Tho  house  externally  is  not  particularly  picturesque,  being  a  plain 
geometrical-looking  building,  with  two  wings  which  form  a  court ;  but 
the  grounds  are  very  beautiful,  especially  the  great  avenue.  There  is  a 
splendid  picture-gallery,  containing  works  by  the  most  celebrated  artists. 
An  omnibus  runs  from  Leeds  to  Whitkirk,  which  is  about  half-a-mile 
from  the  house.  Adel  Church  is  situated  about  five  miles  from  Leeds, 
on  the  Otley  road.  It  is  a  queer  little  edifice,  said  by  archaeologists  to  be 
about  as  old  as  the  Norman  conquest.  As  a  whole  the  church  and  sur¬ 
rounding  scenery  are  too  tame  to  form  a  good  picture,  but  the  doorway 
on  the  south  side  is  very  picturesque,  and  a  fine  specimen  of  the  best 
style  of  Norman  architecture.  There  is,  unfortunately,  no  regular  means 
of  conveyance  to  this  place ;  omnibuses,  however,  run  to  Headingley, 
which  is  nearly  two  and  a-half  miles  from  Adel. 

But  the  Abbey  at  Kirkstall  is  by  far  tho  most  beautiful  and  interesting 
object  in  the  vicinity  of  Leeds.  This  fine  old  ruin  is  situated  in  the 
bottom  of  what  lias  been  formerly  a  most  lovely  valley,  through  which 
the  river  Aire  still  runs,  close  by  the  precincts  of  the  ruin ;  but  not  clear 
and  sparkling  now  as  the  imagination  can  picture  it  in  days  of  yore, 
when  jolly  monks  and  portly  friars  strolled  along  its  banks  at  eventide, 
or  basked  thereon  in  the  noonday  warmth,  undisturbed  by  anything  save 
the  sweet  warbling  of  little  birds  and  the  soothing  strains  which  floated 
from  the  sacred  edifice.  The  outline  of  the  ruin,  notwithstanding  its 
present  smoked  appearance,  is  exceedingly  beautiful  from  many  points  of 
view,  and  there  are  numerous  bits  of  detail  which  make  charming  little 
pictures ;  but  an  artist  will,  of  course,  make  his  own  selection.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  trains,  which  run  every  hour,  there  is  an  omnibus  to  Kirkstall. 
Mr.  Dcpledge,  who  has  charge  of  the  Abbey,  provides  excellent  refresh¬ 
ment  for  visitors  at  a  very  reasonable  charge. 

From  Leeds  there  is  railway  communication  to  almost  every  part  of 
Yorkshire ;  thus  many  picturesque  places  may  be  reached  in  a  short  time 
and  at  comparatively  little  cost.  The  “  Brimham  Rocks,”  probably  one 
of  the  wildest  and  most  extraordinary  scenes  in  the  whole  countiy,  is 
within  three  hours  run  by  train  by  going  directly  to  Dacre  Bank,  a  small 
station  about  five  miles  from  Patelcy  Bridge,  and  from  thence  up  to  the 
rocks  by  such  means  of  locomotion  as  fortune  may  provide  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  The  distance  from  Dacre  Bank  to  the  rocks  is  two  and  a-half  miles, 
and  all  up  hill,  and  the  available  conveyances  in  these  parts  not  of  the 
choicest  description.  But  this  is  a  matter  of  little  moment,  because 
every  photographer  who  is  at  all  enthusiastic  in  the  pursuit  of  his  art 
will  regard  with  the  sublimest  indifference  any  little  singularity,  either 
in  the  form  of  a  chariot  or  the  points  of  a  steed  that  may  happen  to  be 
yoked  to  it.  If  the  wheels  will  only  turn  round,  and  the  animal  not  insist 
on  making  too  many  solemn  pauses  for  contemplation  on  tho  road,  the 
vehicle  will  be  hailed  as  a  sufficient  one,  and  received  with  thankfulness. 

Tho  Brimham  Rocks,  weird  and  fantastical  in  form,  lie  scattered  in 
strange  confusion  over  many  acres  of  heather — a  wild,  inhospitable- 
looking  scone ;  but  it  is  so  only  in  appearance,  for  let  but  the  heather  be 
gently  pushed  aside  and  the  tiny  bilberry  will  be  found  nestling  under¬ 
neath,  with  a  bloom  on  its  purple  skin  tender  beyond  expression.  There 
are  numerous  fine  views  on  this  moor ;  the  taste  of  the  artist,  however, 
will  bo  the  best  guide  in  selecting  them  when  once  on  tho  spot.  Return¬ 
ing  to  Dacre  Bank  tho  excursion  may,  if  agreeable,  bo  continued  to 
Patcloy  Bridge,  where  very  comfortable  lodgings  and  substantial  fare 
may  be  had  at  the  “  Crown,”  near  the  railway  station.  There  are  seve¬ 
ral  places  at  Patelcy  which  are  well  worth  a  visit  with  the  camera. 
Ravcnsgill — a  very  prettily-varied  ravine,  full  of  great  boulders  beauti¬ 
fully  marked  with  mosses  and  lichens,  extending  from  the  bottom  of  tho 
valley  up  to  the  high  moors— is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
bridge.  Ramsgill — tho  birth-place  of  Eugene  Aram — is  five  miles  higher 
up  the  Nid  valley,  and  in  character  very  much  resembles  what  has  just 
been  described.  Two  or  three  fine  days  might  bo  well  spent  in  this 
locality.  On  returning,  Knaresborough  and  a  few  other  places  of  interest 
may  conveniently  bo  visited  by  getting  off  at  the  Harrogate  station. 
It  is  better  to  enter  Knaresborough  by  the  road,  because  a  charming 


view  of  the  chief  features  of  the  town  is  presented  from  the  bridge. 
The  most  picturesque  parts  arc  the  Castle  Hill,  and  the  walk  from  Qlfl 
bridge  past  the  dropping  well,  along  the  river  side.  Amongst  tin-  otlu  i 
places  about  Harrogate  deserving  of  notice  are  the  Plumpton  Ruck, 
about  five  miles  oft' on  the  Spofforth  road;  the  Great  Aimes  (  lift,  also 
five  miles  from  Harrogate;  and  the  Little  Aimes  Cliff,  which  is  three 
miles  off  in  an  opposite  direction.  W.  Hanson. 
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DRY  COLLODION  WITH  TANNIN. 

[Le  Moniteur  de  la  Photographie.] 

In  two  flasks,  each  containing  one  ounce  of  alcohol,  dissolve  separately 
fifty-two  grains  of  tannin  and  fifty-two  grains  of  bromide  of  cadmium  ; 
shake  the  two  flasks,  and  when  the  solutions  are  complete  pour  three- 
quarters  of  a  drachm  of  the  solution  of  tannin  and  ton  drops  of  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  bromide  into  two  ounces  of  any  kind  of  collodion,  as  long  as  it  is 
of  suitable  density,  contains  free  iodine,  and  gives  good  negatives  l>y  tlio 
wet  process.  Shake  the  flask,  and  let  it  stand  twenty-four  hours. 

The  plate  being  coated  with  the  above  collodion  is  sensitised  in  the  usual 
way,  well  drained,  and  immersed  in  a  tray  containing  two  pints  of  water, 
to  which  has  been  added  half-an-ounco  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  plate  is 
washed  in  this  bath  for  two  or  three  minutes,  and  this  may  be  done 
without  fear  of  detaching  the  film.  Take  the  plate  from  the  hath  and 
allow  it  to  dry  spontaneously,  arranging  it  in  a  dark  box  having  a  good 
supply  of  filtering  paper  on  the  bottom.  Two  or  threo  days  afterwards, 
when  the  drying  is  complete,  expose  to  the  light. 

It  will  he  observed,  on  placing  the  plate  in  the  dark  slide,  that  the  brown 
tint  which  usually  characterises  tannin  plates  has  already  disappeared, 
arising,  as  I  have  already  said,  from  the  action  of  the  washing  hath. 
After  "the  exposure,  which  requires  a  few  seconds  longer  than  in  the  wet 
process,  it  will  he  observed  that  those  parts  most  highly  impressed  arc 
already  visible  on  the  film  of  iodide  of  silver.  Allow  the  plate  to  soak  a 
few  minutes  in  the  hath  in  which  it  was  washed  before  exposure,  and  de- 
velope  the  image  in  the  ordinary  way  either  with  gallic  or  pyrogallic 
acids  or  sulphate  of  iron,  cither  of  which  should  have  acid  and  alcohol 
added  to  them. 

This  is  all  the  process.  It  is  simple,  easy,  and  peculiar  in  its  way ;  it  will 
surprise  many  operators,  and  remove  many  objections  on  the  part  of  those 
who  adopt  long  washing  and  a  multiplicity  of  operations ;  but  I  can  re¬ 
ply  to  them,  fully  assured  of  the  correctness  of  my  assertion — “  Try,  and 
you  will  he  convinced  that  no  result  can  he  more  satisfactory.” 

M.  Vernier,  Jun. 

APPENDIX. 

We  cannot  precisely  say  how  long  the  plates  will  keep  prepared  by  eo 
new  a  process.  If  it  be  desired  to  keep  them  for  a  great  length  of  time, 
it  would  perhaps  he  well  to  submit  them  to  a  second  washing  after  removal 
from  the  special  hath,  in  order  to  remove  the  too  great  excess  of  suphuric 
acid.  Notwithstanding,  we  have  ascertained  that  they  can  he  kept  at 
least  fifteen  days — a  length  of  time  generally  sufficient  for  most  land¬ 
scape  photographers. 

In  following  out  our  investigation  wc  found  that  if  the  plates  were  im¬ 
mersed  in  a  more  concentrated  hath  of  sulphuric  acid  they  did  not  dry  so 
readily.  This  is  a  fact  having  a  very  important  bearing  on  rapidity  of 
action,  as  plates  prepared  on  the  previous  day  or  tho  day  before  that 
retain  a  certain  amount  of  moisture  which  renders  them  as  sensitive  as 
the  wet  process. 

Our  researches  on  the  special  bath  of  sulphuric  acid  have  already  satis¬ 
fied  us  that  in  following  the  ordinary  wet  methods— that  is  to  say,  with¬ 
out  the  use  of  tannin — equally  good  results  are  obtained  by  the  dry 
method  after  submitting  the  plate  to  the  modifying  action  of  the  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  hath.  Nevertheless  this  mfethod  is  a  little  less  rapid  than 
when  the  two  reagents  are  combined. 

Other  labours  have  necessitated  our  abandoning  the  further  prosecution 
of  our  experiments,  or  we  should  have  been  glad  to  follow  out  the  re¬ 
action  to  its  cause.  Experiments,  however,  always  show  that  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  sulphuric  acid  should  he  increased  to  get  increased  sensibility. 
M.  Vernier  concludes  by  heartily  commending  his  process  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  dry-plate  amateurs. 


Misnomer. — In  Galiynctni' s  Messenger ,  of  the  27th  ult.,  under  the  head 
of  “Photography,”  are  given  the  details  of  a  “new  process,”  by  M.  Sivan, 
said  to  yield  “excellent  results.”  As  the  details  given  are  those  of  Mr. 
Swan’s  process,  the  name  of  M.  Sivan  attached  is,  of  course,  a  typo¬ 
graphical  error  on  the  part  of  our  Paris  contemporary. 

Photographic  Reproductions. — The  London  Review,  which  lias  been 
all  along  most  inconsistent  in  the  contradictory  character  of  its  asser¬ 
tions  relative  to  the  value  and  power  of  photography  as  an  art -reproduc¬ 
ing  agent,  recently  pointed  out,  as  an  illustration  of  the  unreliability  of 
photography,  certain  errors  in  the  photolithographic  facsimile  of  the 
first  folio  of  “  Shakspeare,”  specially  instancing  the  altering  of  “eare” 
into  “care”  by  the  loss  of  the  fine  line  of  the  “e,”  and  the  loss  of  the 
finer  line  of  a  colon,  which  thus  appeared  a  full  stop.  In  reply,  the  editor, 
Mr.  Staunton,  wrote  to  assert  that  these  “errors”  were  all  to  be  met 
with  in  the  original.  In  reply  to  this,  again,  the  London  Review  says 
such  is  not  the  case  ;  and  so  the  controversy  continues. 
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(Dm-  Class  for  §fjgiimrrs. 

LESSON  YII. 

The  Malt  Process. — Preserving  Plates  for  a  Short  Time. — 
Manufacture  of  Collodion. 

In  the  Malt  Process  it  is  important  that  the  collodion  used  he  one  that 
is  firmly  adherent  to  the  glass  plate.  With  a  collodion  possessing  this 
quality,  and  being  good  otherwise,  the  process  is  possessed  of  merit,  inas¬ 
much  as  plates  prepared  by  it  work  clean,  and  possess  a  fair  degree  of 
sensitiveness.  By  attention  to  the  following  directions,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  success  will  follow : — - 

Procure  from  the  nearest  brewer  some  ground  malt,  of  which  take  one 
ounce  and  infuse  in  three  or  four  ounces  of  water,  heated  to  160°  Fall.,  or 
a  few  degrees  under.  Allow  this  to  stand  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fire  to 
infuse  for  an  hour  or  two,  occasionally  stirring  during  this  time,  and  then 
remove  and  filter.  This  is  the  preservative  solution,  which  it  is  desirable 
to  use  before  it  becomes  too  old — that  is,  before  a  couple  of  days  shall 
elapse.  The  collodion  should  not  only  be  adhesive,  but  porous  or  non- 
contractile.  We  have  got  the  best  results  by  this  process  when  the  silver 
bath  contained  a  small  quantity  of  acetic  acid.  After  exciting  the  plate 
wash  it  thoroughly  in  a  flat  dish  or  tray,  and  pour  on  some  of  the  preser¬ 
vative  fluid.  This  being  allowed  to  drain  away,  a  second  portion  should 
be  applied,  after  which  drying  may  be  effected  by  a  smart  heat  or  spon¬ 
taneously  :  the  former  method  we  think  is  the  better  one.  The  exposure 
should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  five  times  that  of  wet  collodion.  Although 
it  is  possible  to  do  with  a  shorter  exposure,  yet  if  all  the  details  of  the 
shadows  are  wanted  to  be  well  out,  the  longer  exposure  is  found  to  be  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary.  The  development  should  be  effected  with  pyrogallic 
acid,  in  the  manner  described  in  a  former  chapter. 

Enough  has  now  been  said  to  show  the  principle  on  which  dry  collo¬ 
dion  processes  is  based.  In  addition  to  the  preservative  substances  men¬ 
tioned,  many  others  are,  to  some  extent,  used  by  photographers.  Among 
these  substances  may  be  mentioned  gum,  gelatine,  milk,  ale,  ct  hoc  genus 
omne. 

It  might  here  be  desirable  to  allude  to  a  question  often  put  to  us  per¬ 
sonally — “Which  of  the  dried  collodion  processes  would  you  recommend  r” 
The  answer  to  this  may  by  some  be  deemed  unsatisfactory  when  we  say 
we  recommend  no  one  process  in  particular.  With  care,  skill,  and  good 
chemicals,  most  excellent  results  may  be  obtained  from  all  the  processes 
alluded  to  in  these  lessons.  The  best  advice  to  offer  is,  select  any  one 
dried  process,  and  give  it  a  fair  and  reasonably-extended  trial.  Should  the 
result  satisfy  you,  stick  to  it,  and  by  dint  of  perseverance  you  will  soon 
acquire  such  facility  in  its  working  as  cannot  fail  to  lead  to  increased  suc¬ 
cess.  On  the  other  hand,  should  you  not  be  pleased  with  its  results, 
another  process  may  then  be  selected  for  trial.  Should  you  still  fail  in 
obtaining  success,  you  may  reasonably  begin  to  doubt  your  own  skill  or 
chemicals,  or  both.  In  either  case  the  remedies  are  obvious. 

Preservation  of  Plates  for  a  Few  Hours. — Many  cases  arise  in 
which  it  is  desirable  to  take  a  picture  at  such  a  distance  from  the  dark 
room  as,  while  there  may  bo  doubt  of  a  wet  plate  Jceepii  g  so  long,  scarcely 
warrants  the  preparation  of  a  dry  one  for  the  pmpof  e,  A  method  by 
which  plates  may  be  preserved  for  a  few  hours  after  their  preparation  will 
be  useful  for  those  who  may  be  placed  in  such  circumstances  as  to 
require  it. 

If  the  place  where  the  photograph  has  to  be  taken  be  distant  only  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  there  seems  no  reason  why  the  plate  should  not  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  slide  direct  from  the  bath,  taken  to  the  place  where  it  has  to  be 
■exposed,  and  be  at  once  brought  back  and  developed.  A  wet  plate  will  keep 
much  longer  than  many  seem  aware  of.  We  have  repeatedly  seen  pictures 
which  were  exposed  two-thirds  of  a  mile  (or  about  ten  minutes’  sharp 
walking)  away  from  the  place  where  the  plates  were  excited,  no  change 
being  made  upon  the  ordinary  form  of  procedure,  beyond  immersing  it  in 
the  bath  previous  to  its  being  developed.  Those  requiring  a  plate  to  be 
kept  for  only  a  short  period  may  easily  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  their  success,  by  calculating  the  probable  time  they  would  be  absent 
from  their  dark  room,  and  trying  the  effect  of  keeping  a  plate  excited  for 
a  period  of  equal  or  even  longer  duration.  The  evils  to  be  guarded 
against  arc  the  drying  of  a  part  of  the  surface  and  the  crystallising  of 
the  nitrate  of  silver.  Both  these  evils  may  in  a  very  simple  way  be  got 
rid  of.  It  is  evident  that  if  the  surface  be  washed  with  water  after  being- 
excited  the  latter  of  these  evils  will  be  avoided;  the  free  nitrate  of  silver 
being-  removed  by  this  means,  there  is  nothing-  left  on  the  surface  to 
•crystallise.  To  prevent  it  drying,  it  is  necessary  to  treat  it  with  some 
hygroscopic  preparation.  Of  such  substances  there  are  many,  none,  per¬ 
haps,  answering  better  than  honey,  which  being-  diluted  with  water  to 
about  the  consistency  of  collodion  is  poured  on  the  surface  of  the  plate 
after  it  has  been  excited  and  slightly  rinsed.  To  a  plate  so  prepared  we 
gave,  the  other  day,  an  exposure  rather  less  than  half  of  that  we  should 
have  given  a  Fothergill  plate  under  similar  circumstances  ;  and  develop¬ 
ing  it  with  the  ordinary  pyrogallic  acid  solution  which  we  use  for  dry 
plates,  we  secured  a  very  fully-exposed  and  dense  negative.  The  de¬ 
velopment  was  effected  by  allowing  it  to  be  agitated  in  a  dish  of  water  for 
about  a  minute  previous  to  treating  it  with  the  pyrogallic  acid  solution, 
to  which,  of  course,  a  few  drops  of  silver  solution  were  added.  With  this, 
as  with  all  dry  processes,  the  less  nitrate  of  silver  there  is  left  in  the  film 
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previous  to  applying  the  preservative  the  greater  is  the  chance  of  securing 
immunity  from  stains.  Almost  any  saccharine  preparation  will  answer 
as  well  as  honey  (which,  by  the  way,  was  the  first  agent  successfully 
employed  in  the  preservation  of  a  collodion  plate),  such  as  syrup,  treacle, 
raspberry  vinegar,  &c.,  &c. ;  glycerine,  too,  has  been  employed  for  this 
purpose.  Various  substances  will,  doubtless,  suggest  themselves  to  the 
minds  of  our  readers  as  being  equally  applicable  as  those  alluded  to. 

To  Make  Collodion. — Although  in  the  opening  chapters  we  endea¬ 
voured  to  dissuade  beginners  from  making-  their  own  collodion,  recom¬ 
mending  them  in  preference  to  purchase  it  from  some  of  the  many  ex¬ 
cellent  manufacturers  who  now  supply  tliis  article  at  a  cheap  rate  and  of 
uniform  quality,  yet  it  is  felt  desirable  to  give  such  directions  as  will 
enable  any  one,  so  desirous,  to  make  it  for  himself. 

The  first  step  in  this  process  is  to  make  the  pyroxyline,  or  gun  cotton, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called.  Procure  some  fine,  clean,  carded  cotton,  of 
which  weigh  out  150  grains.  Now,  in  a  suitable  glass  or  porcelain  vessel 
put  ten  fluid  ounces  of  sulphuric  acid  of  the  specific  gravity  of  1810,  to 
which  add  six  ounces  of  nitrate  of  potash  (dried  and  powdered).  By 
means  of  a  stout  glass  rod  stir  well  together  for  half  a  minute,  after  which 
immerse  the  cotton,  and  quickly  work  it  through  the  liquid  till  thoroughly 
penetrated  by  it.  Cover  it  up  for  ten  minutes,  after  which  remove  the 
cotton  into  a  large  dish  of  water,  in  which  wash  it  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Remove  it  into  a  second  dish  of  water,  or,  preferably,  cause  fresh  water  to 
flow  through  it  so  as  to  remove  entirely  all  traces  of  acid.  When  this  is 
accomplished  remove  the  pyroxyline,  wring  or  press  out  as  much  water 
as  possible,  then  pull  out  into  loose  tufts  and  dry  in  the  sun,  or  by  any 
other  convenient  method,  avoiding  the  vicinity  of  a  fire,  for  the  cotton 
will  now  be  found  to  be  of  an  explosive  character.  By  the  previous 
treatment  it  will  have  gained  considerably  in  weight.  Pyroxyline  so 
made  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  preparation  of  collodion  for  using  wet ; 
but  for  “dry”  collodion  it  is  desirable  to  prepare  it  in  a  different  manner 
(and  we  may  remark  that  this  latter  method  is  the  one  we  have  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  employed  with  unvarying  success) : — Into  a  glass  dish  put 
five  ounces  of  sulphuric  acid  of  the  same  strength  as  in  the  former- 
formula  (1-84G)  ;  to  this  add  half  this  quantity  of  nitric  acid  of  the  specific 
gravity  of  1-370,  together  with  one  drachm  of  water.  The  temperature 
immediately  rises  very  considerably,  and  before  it  gets  time  to  fall  im¬ 
merse  the  cotton  (150  grains  as  in  the  former  method)  with  the  same  pre¬ 
cautions,  and  for  the  same  time  as  formerly.  When  thoroughly  washed 
and  dried,  it  should  be  put  into  a  bottle  and  labelled  “Pyroxyline  for  Dry 
Collodion,”  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  sample,  which,  giving  a 
more  horny  and  contractile  collodion  film,  is  more  suitable  for  “  wet 
collodion.” 

The  pyroxyline  being-  prepared,  the  next  question  is  that  of  tin- 
solvents.  Sulphuric  ether  and  alcohol  must  of  course  be  employed  for 
tliis  purpose ;  but  the  question  on  which  doctors  differ  is,— May  methy¬ 
lated  ether  and  alcohol  be  employed  with  as  much  advantage  as  the  pure 
non-methylated  liquids  ?  If  they  may,  it  will  obviously  be  a  very  great 
gain  to  the  photographer,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  of  th  • 
relative  prices  at  which  the  respective  liquids  can  be  procured  in 
moderately  small  quantities  : — 

Sulphuric  ether,  pure .  5s.  Od.  per  lb. 

Ditto  methylated .  Is.  9d.  „ 

Rectified  alcohol,  pure . 21s.  Od.  per  gallon. 

Ditto  methylated  .  4s.  0d.  ,, 

We  arc  aware  of  some  (to  whose  judgment  we  would  defer  in  every 
other  thing)  who  hold  that  deterioration  of  the  silver  bath,  together  with 
other  evils,  must  result  from  the  use  of  the  methylie  preparations ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  results  of  a  protracted  and  carefulR- 
conducted  personal  experiment,  together  with  the  lengthened  experience  of 
a  collodion  manufacturer,  who  is  a  careful  observer,  a  good  chemist,  and 
an  equally  good  photographer,  all  tending  to  support  the  assertion  that 
collodion  made  with  the  methylated  spirit  is,  for  photographic  purposes, 
equally  as  good  as  that  made  from  pure  spirit.  It  is  not  expedient  to 
enter  upon  this  subject  any  farther  at  present,  else  would  an  attempt  be 
made  to  establish  for  the  methylated  liquids  a  position  different  from  tin- 
mercly  negative  one  claimed  for  them  in  stating  the  results  of  compara¬ 
tive  experiments.  Remaining  content  at  present  by  saying  that  it  is  of 
little  or  no  consequence  whether  the  ether  be  methylated  or  pure,  it  can¬ 
not  be  too  strongly  asserted  that  as  little  water  as  possible  be  allowed  to 
be  iiresent  in  the  solvents.  The  presence  of  this  causes  the  collodion  to 
flow  with  an  appearance  of  gelatinous  ridges  (especially  near  the  edges, 
where  the  accumulation  is  greater),  in  contradistinction  to  the  oily 
smoothness  which  distinguishes  collodion  made  with  spirit  free  from 
water.  The  following  proportions  give  a  good  collodion : — 

Ether .  5  ounces. 

Alcohol .  3  ounces. 

Pyroxyline  .  2  minims. 

The  cotton  will  rapidly  dissolve,  and,  after  being  well  shaken,  the  bottle 
should  be  set  aside  until  it  has  become  perfectly  clear  and  settled.  It 
should  then  be  carefully  decanted,  after  which  it  may  be  iodised. 

There  arc  a  great  variety  of  iodising  compounds  in  use  at  the  present 
time,  but  without  confusing  our  young  readers  with  too  many  of  them 
wo  shall  present  one  or  two  on  which  reliance  may  bo  placed : — 


Alcohol  .  1  ounce. 

Iodide  of  ammonium  . 25  grains. 

Bromide  of  ammonium .  8  ,, 
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See  that  the  iodide  he  newly  made  and  not  decomposed.  When  dissolved, 
filter,  and  add  to  the  collodion  in  the  proportion  of  one  drachm  to  the 
ounce.  Another  formula  is  the  following- : — - 

Alcohol  .  1  ounce. 

Iodide  of  cadmium  . 20  grains. 

Iodide  of  ammonium  . 10  ,, 

Bromide  of  cadmium . 10  „ 

This  is  to  be  added  to  the  collodion  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  foregoing. 

With  the  former  of  these  we  have  seen  positives  taken  which  were 
extremely  beautiful  from  their  softness  and  gradations  of  tone,  coupled 
with  all  the  necessary  vigour.  When  the  collodion  is  intended  for 
positives,  it  may  advantageously  have  an  addition  made  to  it  of  one  or 
two  drops  of  tincture  of  iodine.  This  addition  has  a  tendency  to 
prevent  fogging  under  a  prolonged  action  of  the  iron  developer. 

J.  T.  Taylor. 


The  Author  of  these  lessons — to  render  them  of  more  service  to  the  class  for 
ichom  they  are  intended — will,  at  the  close  of  each,  reply  to  such  corres¬ 
pondence  as  may  arise  out  of  them.  Letters  addressed  to  J.  T.  Taylor, 
South  Bridge,  Edinburgh,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention,  and  be  replied 
to  in  this  column  as  fully  as  their  nature  warrants. 

Omega. — German  silver,  which  is  a  compound  of  nickel  and  copper,  will  not 
answer  for  corners  in  the  holders  of  the  camera  slide  ;  real  silver  must  be  used  for 
this  purpose.  The  former  metal  decomposes  the  nitrate  of  silver  and  produces  stains. 

Bromine. — We  have  no  intention  of  writing  on  the  Daguerreotype  process.  It  is, 
as  you  observe,  a  very  fascinating  and  beautiful  process,  and  one  which  more  than 
any  other  allows  the  operator  to  control  the  result,  but  it  is  so  little  practised  at 
present  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  devote  a  chapter  to  a  description  of  it. 

Samuel  Hay  wishes  to  know  how  the  stereoscopic  transparencies  of  M.  Ferrier  are 
taken  :  and,  secondly,  how  suitable  transparencies  for  the  lantern  may  be  taken.  In 
reply  to  his  first  query,  beyond  the  fact  that  they  are  taken  on  albumen  we  know 
nothing. — 2.  At  no  distant  date  a  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  this  interesting  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  art. 

H.  S.  wishes  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  letters  F.G.S.E.,  -which  he  sees  attached  to 
the  name  of  an  advertising  local  photographer,  and  asks  “  has  it  any  connection  with 
photography  ?”  In  reply :  photographic  science  confers  no  degrees.  The  letters  in 
question  are  the  initial  letters  of  a  geological  society. 

James  Squire.— The  subject  of  your  first  and  second  queries  will  be  treated  of  in 
our  next  chapter,  and  with  respect  to  the  third,  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  say 
what  is  the  matter  with  your  toning  solution,  unless  we  learn  something  more  con¬ 
cerning  it  than  the  bare  fact  that  it  does  not  tone.  Perhaps  you  have  too  little  gold 
in  it.  You  had  better  send  some  further  particulars. 

J.  Bell.— The  negative  has  been  very  much  over-ex  posed.  If  a  dry  plate  negative 
has  been  exposed  for  too  short  a  time,  use  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  silver  in 
the  developing  solution.  This  often  enables  the  details  to  be  coaxed  out,  without- 
giving  undue  density  to  the  high  lights  ;  on  the  contrary,  should  the  exposure  have 
been  too  long,  a  larger  proportion  of  silver  must  be  added,  else  the  resulting  nega¬ 
tive  will  be  flat  and  wanting  in  force.  None  of  these  expedients  produce,  with 
certainty,  a  negative  equal  to  one  in  which  the  exposure  has  been  correctly  timed. 

S.  K.  B.  lives  in  a  small  country  village,  in  none  of  the  shops  of  which  can  he 
procure  protosulphate  of  iron.  Let  him  try  again,  and  ask  for  it  under  the  name  of 
“copperas.”  Grocers  and  small  general  dealers  for  the  most  part  know  it  only  by 
this  name.  It  is  sometimes  sold,  too,  under  the  name  of  “green  vitriol.”  In  like  man¬ 
ner  nitrate  of  potash  may  be  procured  in  country  villages  under  the  designation  of 
“saltpetre”  or  “nitre,”  nitric  acid  as  “aquafortis,”  muriatic  acid  as  “spirit  of  salt,” 
and  so  on.  Shoiild  S.  K.  B. ,  or  any  other  of  our  readers  who  are  resident  in  rural  districts, 
experience  annoyance  from  this  cause,  let  them  send  a  list  of  the  supposed  unknown 
substances,  and  we  will  endeavour  to  give  them  popular  synonyms  for  them. 


NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at  Myddelton 
Hall,  Islington,  on  AYednesdav,  the  20th  ultimo, — George  Dawson,  Esq., 
M.A.,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  AV.  Sanford  and  Mr.  G.  AY.  Berridge  were  duly  elected  members 
of  the  Association. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  Mr.  Francis  Bedford  had  presented  to 
the  album  of  the  Association  some  twenty  photographs,  varying  in  size 
from  10  by  8  to  12  by  10.  This  announcement  was  received  with  great 
applause. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  the  presentation  print  for  this  year  would  he 
ready  by  the  next  meeting-,  the  subject  being-  the  “Brook,”  by  Bedford. 

The  Chairman  then  invited  Mr.  Bockett  to  read  his  paper  on  Cheap 
Contrivances  in  Connection  with  Photography  [see  page  148],  At  its  con¬ 
clusion, 

Mr.  \V.  AY.  King  desired  to  make  a  few  observations.  First,  with 
reference  to  the  negative  box,  he  might  say,  without  in  any  way  depreci¬ 
ating  its  value,  that  ho  had  one  of  a  similar  construction  in  his  possession 
some  six  years  ago,  and  he  thought  it  might  he  improved  by  placing  the 
hinges  at  the  side  instead  of  at  the  bottom.  AVith  reference  to  the  dado 
he  might  say  that  those  ho  had  seen,  and  in  general  all  such  accessories, 
were  simply  detestable.  The  backgrounds  generally  represented  most 
splendid  scenery — almost  unnaturally  fine — and  the  singular  point  was 
that  the  sitter’s  back  was  invariably  turned  towards  that  scenery.  The 
balustrade  was  also  another  objectionable  form  of  accessory,  of  which  he 
had  scon  an  illustration  in  a  rcc-cnt  photograph  by  Mr.  Vernon  Heath,  in 
which  the  banister  seemed  to  pass  through  the  hack  of  a  lady’s  head.  In 
view  of  the  many  failures  which  occurred  in  using  these  accessories,  he 
thought  the  best  course  was  to  fall  back  on  simple  honest  furniture,  such 
as  a  chair  or  a  sofa,  in  taking  a  photographic  portrait.  He  did  not  include 
in  theso  remarks  the  exquisite  backgrounds  of  Southwell  Brothers,  or 


any  others  whore  artistic  taste  and  skill  were  brought  into  play;  but  the 
ordinary  backgrounds  and  accessories  were,  he  thought,  deserving  of  the 
highest  reprobation.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  pressure-frame,  lie  did 
not  like  the  pattern  shown  by  Mr.  Bockett,  as  it  caused  tie-  saoriiloe  of  a 
certain  amount  of  margin.  He  much  preferred  the  old  form,  which  was 
not  unlike  a  cigar  box  with  two  rods  across,  with  screws  for  regulating 
the  pressure.  They  were  comparatively  cheap  — a  12  by  10  frame  being 
sold  for  5s.  Theso  frames  were  designed  and  used  by  Mr.  Bedford.  In 
answer  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Shave  as  to  how  the  sacrifice  of  a  portion 
of  the  margin  was  to  he  avoided,  Air.  King  slated  that  the  pressure- 
frame  alluded  to  was  furnished  with  plate  glass,  upon  which  tho  nega¬ 
tive  rested.]  He  (Air.  King),  as  an  amateur  photograph,  r,  felt  indebted 
to  Air.  Bockett  for  the  many  useful  hints  lie  had  thrown  out. 

Air.  Bockett  concurred  in  the  remarks  of  Air.  King  in  reference  to  the 
dado  and  other  accessories;  his  object  had  been  merely  to  describe  the 
cheapest  method  of  accomplishing  certain  ends. 

The  Chairman  said  that  another  objection  attaching  to  the  cheap  form 
of  pressure-frame  was  that,  if  left  in  a  shower  of  rain,  tho  negative  was 
almost  invariably  destroyed. 

Air.  Simpson  had  used  this  form  of  pressure-frame  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  referred  to  without  losing  his  negative,  possibly  because  it  was 
well  varnished. 

The  Chairman  said  his  negativo  was  varnished  with  amber  and  chlo¬ 
roform,  and  that,  too,  some  four  or  five  years  since. 

Air.  King  had  lost  a  negative  under  similar  circumstances  ;  hut  it  was 
a  collodio-albumcn  negative,  which  he  had  not  varnished. 

In  connection  with  cheap  apparatus  the  Chairman  exhibited  a  camera 
with  bellows  body,  hinged  base-board,  and  adjusting  back,  made  by 
Koch,  of  Paris,  according  to  a  suggestion  of  Dr.  A' an  Alonckhoven’s.  The 
chief  novelty  consisted  in  the  corners  of  the  bellows  being  cut  off,  and 
the  low  price  at  which  the  camera  was  offered,  in  which  particulars  the 
Chairman  said  the  English  ought  to  take  a  lesson  from  the  French.  A 
triplet  of  four  and  a-half  inches  equivalent  focus,  covering  a  five-inch 
square  plate,  by  Air.  Ross,  was  attached  to  the  camera. 

Air.  Simpson  exhibited  some  carbon  prints,  a  transferred  negative,  and 
some  “tissue”  by  Air.  Swan’s  carbon  process,  all  of  which  were  examined 
with  much  interest,  and  the  portraits  and  views  were  greatly  admired. 

Air.  King  objected  to  the  coldness  of  the  tone,  and  thought  that  if  that 
could  he  improved  tho  pictures  would  successfully  competo  with  silver 
prints. 

Air.  Simpson  said  the  tone  imparted  was  purely  a  matter  of  taste,  as 
the  colouring  ingredient  might  be  varied  at  pleasure,  in  support  of  which 
he  directed  attention  to  a  portrait  possessing  a  beautiful  warm  sepia  tint. 

Air.  Shave  suggested  that  the  tissue  might  he  rendered  suitable  for  the 
dry  process,  and  would  be  better  than  waxed  paper  or  collodion. 

The  Chairman  then  directed  attention  to  some  most  extraordinary 
negatives  by  Air.  Sutton,  of  J ersey,  taken  on  hollow  howls  of  glass  ten 
inches  in  diameter,  and  three  and  a-half  inches  deep  in  the  centre.  They 
were  taken  with  a  panoramic  lens,  five  inches  focus.  It  was  admitted,  of 
course,  that  there  were  difficulties  connected  with  this  form  of  lens — both 
in  the  construction  of  the  camera,  and  the  method  of  printing  from  them. 
He  (the  Chairman),  however,  thought  the  difficulties  might  he  overcome 
by  copying  these  bowl  negatives  by  the  same  lens  with  which  they  were 
taken  on  to  a  plate  about  fourteen  inches  square.  He  had  attempted  this, 
hut  found  the  sunlight  unsuitable  for  it,  owing  to  the  density  of  the 
negatives,  which  were  intended  by  Air.  Sutton  for  paper  printing. 

Air.  Simpson  had  been  informed  by  Air.  Sutton  that  these  negatives 
were  taken  by  his  new  wet  process,  in  which  tannin  replaces  nitrate  of 
silver.  He  (Mr.  Simpson)  could  not  but  admire  the  manipulation  which 
had  produced  negatives  of  so  novel  a  form  without  producing  ridges, 
stains,  or  any  other  defect. 

Air.  Ross  said  Mr.  Sutton  had  written  to  him  to  the  effect  that  the 
manipulation  was  actually  easier  than  with  flat  plates. 

Air.  AIartin  did  not  know  if  any  member  had  tried  the  experiment,  hut 
he  had  examined  these  interesting  negatives  by  bringing  them  near  to  his 
face,  closing  one  eye  and  looking  as  nearly  as  possible  straight  towards 
the  centre,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  produce  the  most  decided  stereoscopic 
relief,  and  convey  the  idea  that  the  trees  and  other  objects  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  foreground  were  very  much  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  spectator. 
He  (Mr.  Martin)  should  say  that  the  angle  embraced  must  he  unusually 
wide. 

Air.  Ross  said  it  was  found  by  measurement  to  he  110°. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  Mr.  Dawson  vacated  the  chair  to  read 
a  paper  On  Some  Defects  in  the  Construction  of  the  Dark  Frame  for  the 
Camera  [see  page  146],  the  chair  meanwhile  being  occupied  by  Mr.  AY. 
AY.  King.  At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Dawson’s  paper, 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  thankful  to  Air.  Dawson  for  the  hint  as  to 
the  effect  of  brass  hinges  in  a  camera  hack  causing  spots:  it  was  doubt¬ 
less  the  case  in  many  instances.  He  thought  it  very  desirable  that 
cam  era -makers  should  not  he  so  ready  (as  the  Saturday  Bevieiv  had  it) 

“  to  go  in  grooves.”  He  thought  it  a  hopeful  sign  that  they  were  striv¬ 
ing  to  avoid  that  by  the  modifications  of  Kinnear’s  camera,  effecting  such 
a  saving  in  weight,  which  had  been  from  time  to  time  brought  out. 

Air.  Bockett  reminded  Air.  Dawson  that  there  had  been  a  suggestion 
in  a  translation  of  a  work  by  Monckhoven  to  extend  the  groove  in 
the  camera  back,  so  as  to  place  therein  a  small  bottle  which  received 
and  retained  all  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution  which  drained  downwards. 

The  Chairman,  in  the  absence  of  any  further  remarks,  desired  to 
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direct  attention,  to  some  prints  on  a  new  kind  of  resinised  paper,  called 
“  Yalata  Resin  Paper,”  introduced  by  Messrs.  Horne  and  Thornthwaite. 
An  examination  of  the  proofs  he  then  laid  before  the  members  would,  he 
thought,  show  that  it  was  well-suited  to  landscape  and  architectural 
subjects.  The  prints  shown  were  from  his  own  negatives  by  the  tannin 
process. 

Mr.  Bockett  asked  if  there  was  any  advantage  gained  by  the  use  of 
that  over-salted  paper ;  because,  if  the  avoidance  of  glare  was  the  only 
result,  ordinary  salted  paper  would  do  it. 

The  Chairman  considered  that  that  paper  yielded  more  detail  than 
ordinary  paper ;  the  image  was  also  more  likely  to  be  permanent,  owing 
to  the  protective  action  of  the  resin. 

Mr.  Simpson  might  observe,  while  on  the  subject  of  avoidance  of  glare, 
that  the  glare  in  carbon  pictures  might  be  removed  by  washing  with 
ether. 

Mr.  Dawson  exhibited  a  small  camera  by  Ross,  by  means  of  which  four 
medallion  pictures  could  be  taken  on  a  plate  3  by  3|  with  one  lens — a 
result  accomplished  hy  making  the  lens,  which  was  attached  to  a  circular 
disc  of  brass,  revolve  round  a  centre,  and  stop  on  arriving  at  those  points 
in  the  circuit  which  placed  the  centre  of  the  lens  opposite  the  four 
divisions  of  the  plate.  This  camera  was  examined  with  much  interest, 
as  were  also  the  pieces  of  apparatus  with  which  Mr.  Bockett  illustrated 
his  paper,  especially  an  ingeniously-contrived  double-frame  background, 
with  screws  for  straining  it  tight  [see  paper]. 

The  meeting  was  shortly  afterwards  adjourned. 

SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  took  place  at  Sussex  Hall, 
Leadenhall-street,  on  Thursday,  the  14th  ultimo, — T.  Sebastian  Davis, 
Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Cooper  exhibited  some  new  specimens  of  his  skill  and  taste  in  pho¬ 
tographic  printing,  which  were  much  admired.  The  two  subjects,  Night 
and  Tilburina,  were  worthy  of  special  notice ;  the  former  on  account  of 
the  artistic  feeling  displayed,  and  the  latter  for  the  evidence  which  it  bore 
of  keen  appreciation  of  the  humour  connected  with  the  heroine  of  the 
Critic. 

Mr.  Simpson  showed  some  specimens  of  carbon  printing  by  Mr. 
Swan,  which  naturally  engaged  the  liveliest  interest  of  the  mem¬ 
bers.  Some  specimens  of  the  “tissue”  were  also  shown,  as  well  as  a 
“tissue”  negative.  One  of  the  prints  in  carbon,  from  an  instantaneous 
negative  by  Wilson,  was  remarkable  for  its  exquisite  softness.  A  print 
by  Mr.  Moffat,  from  a  negative  taken  by  the  aid  of  the  magnesium  light, 
was  also  shown  by  Mr.  Simpson.  The  exposure  was  sixty  seconds. 

Mr.  Wall  presented  to  the  Society  the  fourth  monthly  part  of  the 
Art-Student. 

Mr.  Martin  exhibited  and  described  a  photograph  printed  on  paper 
sensitised  without  the  use  of  silver  salts,  the  salts  used  being  perchlo- 
ride  of  iron  and  chloride  of  copper.  The  development  and  toning,  which 
proceeded  simultaneously,  was  effected  by  means  of  ferrideyanide  of 
potassium. 

Mr.  Wall  gave  some  practical  illustration  of  a  suggestion  by  Mr.  J.  J. 
Cole,  showing  the  results  of  the  action  of  light  on  sensitised  paper  ex¬ 
posed  under  samples  of  plain  glass,  ground  glass,  tissue  paper,  and  tracing 
linen ,  old  and  new.  The  samples  of  tracing  linen  were  supplied  by  Mr. 
Cole,  and  the  suggestion  of  that  gentlemen  at  a  previous  meeting  was  to 
the  effect  that  this  material  might  be  advantageously  used  in  the  studio 
instead  of  ground  glass  for  diffusing  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  especially 
in  cases  where  a  southern  aspect  existed.  Mr.  Wall  said,  in  reference 
thereto,  that  he  should  not  have  introduced  the  subject  unless  he  had  seen 
proof  of  its  utility  in  the  studio  of  Mr.  Parker,  where  its  value  in  exclud¬ 
ing  direct  sunlight,  and  yet  admitting  sufficient  light  to  work  with,  was 
quite  apparent. 

During  the  examination  of  the  specimens  above  mentioned,  a  general 
conversazione  of  the  members  was  held,  so  as  to  allow  time  to  Mr.  F.  W. 
Hart  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  taking  a  portrait  by  the 
magnesium  light.  As  soon  as  the  arrangements  were  completed,  and  the 
camera  placed  at  a  suitable  distance  from  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Sydney  Smyth 
and  another  gentleman,  who  had  kindly  volunteered  their  assistance, 
ignited  their  wires,  and  the  exposure  commenced.  Allowing  for  occasional 
breaks  in  the  wire,  and  consequent  flickering  of  the  light,  the  exposure 
might  be  estimated  at  between  sixty  and  seventy  seconds.  The  quantity 
burnt  was  two  feet  in  length,  weighing  about  twenty  grains,  at  30s.  per 
ounce.  The  negative  produced  was  one  which  would  require  intensifying 
by  pyrogallic  acid,  or  perhaps  even  by  bichloride  of  mercury,  and  it 
possessed  a  very  deep  shadow  on  one  side,  owing  to  the  single  strand  of 
wire  intended  to  soften  the  shadow  not  being  lighted  soon  enough.  Suffi¬ 
cient,  however,  was  done  to  demonstrate  the  applicability  of  the  magne¬ 
sium  light  to  the  purpose  in  question.  It  should  be  stated  that  the  wire 
burnt  on  that  side  of  the  model  from  which  the  principal  light  was 
intended  to  come  was  plaited  so  as  to  give  a  greater  volume  of  light. 

Mr.  Martin  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Hart  for  the  great 
trouble  he  must  necessarily  have  been  at  in  bringing  all  the  necessary 
appliances  for  what  he  had  that  evening  so  satisfactorily  accomplished. 

The  Chairman  (in  supporting  Mr.  Martin’s  proposition)  suggested 
that  the  method  of  burning  was  susceptible  of  great  improvement, 
by  the  adoption  of  some  means  whereby  a  regular  rate  of  passing  the 


magnesium  wire  forward  might  he  accomplished.  It  was  a  source  of 
satisfaction  to  know  that  so  many  members  as  were  then  assembled  had, 
through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Hart,  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
purity  and  intensity  of  the  light. 

The  vote  was  unanimously  carried. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hart,  while  acknowledging  the  vote  of  thanks,  said  that, 
although  he  had  selected  a  portrait  for  exhibiting  the  capabilities  of 
the.  light,  this  was  perhaps  the  least  important  of  the  many  uses 
which  might  be  made  of  it.  It  would  at  once  be  obvious  that  there 
were  many  nooks  and  corners  in  cathedrals,  abbeys,  and  monasteries 
which  might  be  sufficiently  illuminated  to  admit  of  their  being  pho¬ 
tographically  reproduced ;  the  glistening  beauties  of  many  a  dark  cavern 
might  be  lighted  up,  and  their  hidden  treasures  thus  brought  to  light. 
He  hoped  during  the  coming  summer  to  have  opportunities  of  testing 
these  applications  of  the  magnesium  light,  and  should  have  pleasure  in 
laying. the  results  before  the  Society,  especially  if  an  apparatus  could  soon 
be  devised  to  regulate  the  rate  of  combustion. 

Mr.  Aldis  promised  to  exhibit  at  the  next  meeting  a  portable  apparatus 
for  burning  the  magnesium  wire. 

The  Chairman  intimated  that  the  thanks  of  the  members  were  due  to 
those  gentlemen  who  had  brought  forward  pictures,  &c.,  for  exhibition 
that  evening.  The  disadvantage  of  not  having  a  regular  paper  must 
have  been  apparent  to  every  one,  and  it  was,  therefore,  to  be  hoped  that 
in  future  some  paper,  however  short,  would  be  read  by  a  member,  if  only 
sufficient  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  discussion. 

After  some  conversation  it  was  finally  determined  that  the  carbon 
printing  process  of  Mr.  Swan  should  form  the  subject  of  discussion  at  the 
next  meeting. 

The  Chairman  observed  that  the  facts  in  connection  with  the  new  carbon 
process  were  now  fully  known,  and  investigation  freely  permitted  to  ama¬ 
teurs,  although  Mr.  Swan  had  very  judiciously  reserved  to  himself  some 
little  profit  from  the  professional  use  of  it.  ”  He  (the  Chairman)  hoped 
that  members  would  in  the  interval  between  this  and  the  next  meeting 
experiment  and  report  upon  the  process. 

Mr.  Simpson  reminded  the  members  that  the  Society’s  album  had  fallen 
very  much  into  disuse.  It  was  still  open  to  receive  contributions,  which 
Mr.  Fox  had  kindly  volunteered  to  mount  free  of  charge. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  fifth  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Tuesday 
the  26th  ult.,  at  the  Free  Public  Library  and  Museum,  William  Brown- 
street, — H.  J.  Cauty,  Esq.,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed  ;  after 
which,  Messrs.  Joseph  Guyton,  E.  P.  Haughton,  and  John  Milligan 
were  elected  members.  Messrs.  James  Edmondson  and  John  Houghton 
were  proposed  for  membership. 

The  paper  of  the  evening,  on  Micro- Photography  [see  page  147],  was 
read  by  Mr.  Weightman.  When  the  reading  of  the  paper  was  concluded 

The  Chairman  asked  if  Mr.  Weightman  had  tried  the  use  of  the 
polariscope  in  connection  with  micro-photography,  and  with  what  success? 

Mr.  Weightman  said  he  had  made  several  attempts,  but  the  results 
were  somewhat  indifferent. 

Mr.  Cooke  suggested  that  the  chief  difficulty  arose  from  the  great  loss 
of  light. 

Mr.  Weightman:  That  is  exactly  the  case. 

A  Member  asked  if  there  was  not  a  great  difficulty  in  the  use  of  the 
oxy-hydrogen  light  for  copying  purposes?  Several  of  his  friends  had 
invariably  found  it  to  give  a  central  patch  strongly  illuminated  no 
matter  what  system  of  condensers  was  employed. 

Mr.  Weightman  remarked  that  the  best  argument  he  could  bring  forward 
in  favour  of  the  use  of  the  oxy-hydrogen  light  was  a  statement  of  the 
fact  that  the  finest  micro  photographic  enlargement  he  had  ever  seen  was 
effected  by  its  means. 

Mr.  C.  Bell  exhibited  a  reproduction  of  a  pen-and-ink  drawing  of  an 
ideal  subject  taken  from  Shakspeare’s  “Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,”  the 
details  of  which  were  so  delicate  as  to  require  the  aid  of  a  magnifying 
lens  in  their  examination. 

The  Secretary  brought  forward  a  number  of  proofs  on  albumenised 
paper,  which,  alter  having  been  printed,  had  remained  for  three  years  in 
a  box  with  chloride  of  calcium  previous  to  being  toned  and  fixed.  The 
resulting  pictures  had  lost  very  little  in  the  ordeal.  He  also  la  d  before 
the  meeting  his  results  with  a  weak  silver  bath  for  printing,  containing 
a  large  proportion  of  nitrate  of  soda.  He  proceeded  thus : — He  took 
sixty  grains  of  standard  silver  and  dissolved  in  two  and  a-balf  ounces  of 
pure  nitric  acid,  specific  gravity  1'370°,  then  neutralised  the  large  excess 
of  free  acid  with  selected  crystals  of  washing  soda.  When  quite  neutral 
he  made  up  the  quantity  to  eight  ounces  with  distilled  water,  and 
added  four  drops  of  nitric  acid.  He  then  floated  higlily-albu- 
menised  paper,  containing,  as  he  was  informed,  about  twelve  grains  of 
chloride  of  sodium  to  each  ounce  of  albumen.  Although  the  paper  lost 
somewhat  of  brilliancy,  he  was  surprised  to  find  the  resulting  prints 
so  satisfactory,  being  nearly  equal  to  to  those  he  had  previously  obtained 
with  a  pure  bath  containing  ten  times  the  amount  of  silver. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Unswortli  exhibited  a  box  of  excellent  negatives  taken  on 
tannin  plates,  with  both  bromised  and  bromo-iodised  collodion.  Some 
also  were  developed  by  the  original  formula,  and  others  with  carbonate 
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of  ammonia.  He  asked  some  of  the  chemical  members  if  they  could 
explain  what  was  the  particular  action  of  ammonia  as  a  developei  ._ 

Mr.  Burgess  caused  some  merriment  by  stating  that,  m  his  experience 
with  bromised  collodion,  ammonia  had  no  action  at  all .  lie  had  pie- 
pared  a  batch  of  plates  in  accordance  with  the  published  formula  and 
had  given  them  a  variety  of  exposures,  ranging  from  fifteen  seconds  to 
sevefal  minutes,  and  in  every  case  he  could  not  get  the  least  trace  of  an 
image,  however  much  he  prolonged  the  action  of  the  ammonia  and 

PTf£i^eVsug|?sted  that  perhaps  Mr.  Burgess  had  omitted  a  very 
important  point  in  the  manipulation,  viz.,  that  ot  lifting  the  shutter  of 
the  dark  slide  previous  to  uncovering  the  lens.  . 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  undoubtedly  some  point  in  the  process 
which  might  escape  notice  during  a  mere  recital  might  account  for  the 
apparent  contradiction,  as  it  was  a  well-known  fact  that  the  fumes  ol 
ammonia  alone  were  sufficient  to  develope  the  latent  impression  on  a 
plate  prepared  with  tannin  as  a  preservative.  . 

Mr.  J.  Glover,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Unsworth  s  inquiry,  said  that  in 
endeavour  in  o-  to  solve  the  question  of  development  by  ammonia  and  its 
salts  he  had  instituted  a  series  of  experiments,  the  results  of  which  had 
been  ffiven  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  last  year  [see 
pao-e  1°14]  and  although  the  Editor  of  the  Notes  had  attempted  another 
explanation  of  the  phenomena,  he  still  had  no  occasion  to  alter  his  views 
on  the  subject.  He  hoped  at  an  early  opportunity  to  continue  Ins 
researches  in.  the  same  direction,  as  it  was  a  subject  that  would  well 

repay  investigation.  ......  .  , 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  occupied  in  discussing  the  subject 
of  the  proposed  May  excursion,  and  it  was  finally  decided  the  locality 
should  be  that  picturesque  portion  of  North  Wales,  Bettwys-y-Coed. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

At  a  council  meeting,  held  immediately  before  the  general  meeting, 
it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  F.  Bedford,  Esq.,  should  be  elected  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Association,  as  much  on  account  of  their  high 
opinion  of  that  gentleman’s  talents  as  a  landscape  photographer  as  in 
recognition  of  his  liberal  services  to  the  Association  in  supplying  to  the 
members  the  presentation  photograph. 


EDINBURGH  PEIOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

A  popular  meeting-  of  this  Society  was  held  in  St.  Cecilia  Hall, 
Randolph-place,  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  6th  ult., — Mr.  Marwick, 
President,  in  the  chair.  A  lecture  was  delivered  by  Professor  Archer, 
Director  of  the  Industrial  Museum,  from  “  Notes  of  a  Tour  through 
Southern  Europe,”  illustrated  by  a  series  of  photographs,  shown  by 
means  of  the  magic  lantern.  A  number  of  the  photographs  were  con¬ 
tributed  for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  S.  Highley,  of  London,  and  Mr.  Lennie, 
of  Edinburgh.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of  members  and  visitors. 


An  ordinary  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  in  the  Hall, 
5,  St.  Andrew-square,  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  20th  ult., — Mr.  Nicol, 
Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  ordinary  members,  viz  : — 
Rev.  Thomas  Smith,  M.A.,  Messrs.  Frederick  Borders  and  James  JIvslop. 

The  second  lesson  in  experimental  photography  was  then  given  by 
Mr.  Wason.  Subject:  Elementary  Optics.  Mr.  Wason,  by  means  of  a 
number  of  diagrams,  explained  the  principles  of  refraction  and  reflection 
of  light,  and  their  application  to  the  construction  of  lenses  for  photo- 
grapliic  and  other  purposes  ;  also  the  formation  of  the  optical  image  by 
lenses  of  various  construction,  and  the  difficulties  caused  by  spherical 
aberration,  &c.,  with  the  means  of  overcoming  them. 

After  some  private  business  the  meeting  separated. 

GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Wednesday, 
the  13tli  ult.,1  at  the  Andersonian  University, — Mr.  J.  J  ex  Long  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  which  were  unani¬ 
mously  confirmed. 

Dr.  Wallace,  F.It.S.E.,  then  delivered  a  lecture  on  Chemical  Combination 
and  Decomposition,  illustrating  his  observations  with  a  series  of  highly 
effective  experiments.  [Extreme  pressure  on  our  space  compels  us  to 
postpone  Dr.  Wallace’s  lecture  till  our  next  number.] 

At  the  close  of  Dr.  Wallace’s  lecture, 

The  Chairman  said  that  what  they  had  heard  was  not  only  interesting 
to  them  as  men  searching  into  the  powers  of  nature,  but  it  was  interesting 
to  them  as  photographers,  the  operations  Dr.  "Wallace  had  explained 
being  intimately  connected  with  the  dark  room. 

Mr.  Stuart  called  attention  to  a  change  which  took  place  on  the  iodised 
plate  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  light.  By  exposure  to  light  of 
the  iodide  of  silver  they  had  a  dense  deposit  of  the  whites  ;  then  by  con¬ 
tinuing  that  exposure  for  double  the  time  they  had  a  reverse  action,  the 
blacks  becoming  whites  and  the  whites  blacks. 

Dr.  Wallace  explained  the  views  held  by  chemists  with  regard  to  the 
action  of  light  on  silver  compounds ;  and  after  some  further  conversation 
on  this  topic,  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  Dr.  Wallace  for 
his  paper. 

The  Chairman  exhibited  some  very  interesting  views  from  an  American 
artist,  who  expressed  his  readiness  to  enter  into  exchanges  with  any  one  so 
disposed. 


Some  experiments  were  also  exhibited  in  the  burning  of  magnesium 
wire,  which  gave  a  very  fine  light  for  taking  pictures. 

Mr.  Jabez  Hughes,  of  Hyde,  Isle  of  Wight,  was  afterwards  elected  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Society,  and  Dr.  Wallace  was  proposed  for 
election  to  the  same  position  at  a  future  meeting. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

A  Council  meeting  of  the  above  Association  was  held  on  Thursday,  April 
14th,  at  12,  York-place, — Lieut. -Col.  the  lion.  Dudley  Fitzgerald  Do  Row 
in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  the 
following  members  and  subscribers  were  proposed  and  elected  : — 


The  Hon.  Ralph  Abercrombie. 
The  Hon.  Miss  Vesey. 

North  Rees,  Esq. 

H.  Maxwell,  Esq. 

W.  Williamson,  Esq. 

W.  S.  Hobson,  Esq. 

Miss  L.  Moseley. 

M.  F.  Carter,  Esq. 

Lieut.  H.  W.  J.  Senior. 

R.  II.  Mitchell,  Esq. 

Mrs.  T.  T.  Bell. 

Major  Durnford. 

C.  Larking,  Esq. 


Lady  Staples. 

The  Hon.  Miss  Beatrice  Vesey 
Rev.  A.  Johnson. 

Captain  C.  C.  Taylor. 

W.  H.  Humphreys. 

Lieut.  W.  E.  T.  Bookey. 

E.  Larking,  Esq. 

- Clerk,  Esq. 

C.  Horsley,  Esq. 

T.  Spencer,  Esq. 

C.  Martyn,  Esq. 

Rev.  H.  Holden. 

Mrs.  Leith. 


The  question  of  an  exhibition  of  the  Society’s  photographs  was  resumed, 
and,  after  a  lengthened  discussion,  it  was  resolved  to  hold  one  at  12,  York- 
place,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  new  negatives  had  been  received. 

The  Secretary  then  laid  before  the  meeting  a  detailed  account  of  moneys 
which  had  been  paid  according  to  Rules  10  and  13.  Tho  account  in¬ 
cluded  the  names  of  nearly  sixty  members,  with  sums  varying  from  a  few 
shillings  to  several  pounds. 

The  Secretary  having  stated,  in  reply  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Glaisher, 
that  several  of  the  members  and  subscribers  had  not  yet  received  their 
pictures,  it  was  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Glaisher,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Gooch,— “  That  henceforth  members  and  subscribers  who  shall  not  have 
selected  the  pictures  due  to  them  within  two  months  of  the  close  of  each 
subscription  year  (which  dates  from  June  to  June)  shall  have  such  pictures 
sent  to  them  as  shall  bo  selected  by  the  Referees.” 

A.  J.  Melhvisji,  Hon.  Sec. 


Hein  |)ub!itattaiis. 

THE  SILVER  SUNBEAM:  A  PRACTICAL  AND  THEORETICAL 
TEXT  BOOK  OF  SUN-DRAWING,  &c.,  &c. 

By  J.  Towler,  M.D., 

Prendergast  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy, 
and  Dean  of  the  Faculty  in  Geneva  Medical  College ;  Editor  of  “ Humphrey’s 
Journal &c.,  etc. 

New  York:  Joseph  H.  Ladd.  Liverpool:  John  Atkinson. 

Glasgow :  John  Spencer. 

Under  this  somewhat  poetical  title  we  have  one  of  the  most  important 
practical  works  extant  upon  photography,  and  certainly  the  most  scientific 
one  that  has  yet  appeared  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Photography  in  all  its  branches  meets  with  attention,  and  the  author  has 
evidently  perused  almost  every  work  in  connection  with  the  art-science 
that  has  been  published ;  for,  though  there  is  but  little  in  the  way  of 
quotation  or  direct  reproduction,  the  substance  of  pretty  nearly  everything 
valuable  that  has  appeared  either  in  the  journals  or  other  books  on  pho¬ 
tography  has  some  notice  in  the  work  before  us.  As  might  have  been 
anticipated  from  the  pen  of  a  gentleman  holding  so  important  an  office  as 
that  of  Professor  of  Chemistry,  the  chemical  portion  of  The  Silver  Sun¬ 
beam  is  its  prominent  and  most  valuable  feature ;  in  fact,  this  is  abun¬ 
dantly  apparent  throughout  the  whole  of  the  work,  for,  whenever  any 
substance  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  connection  with  any  process 
or  formula,  its  chemical  nature,  qualities,  and  method  of  production  are, 
almost  without  exception,  fully  entered  into.  But,  although  the  chemistry 
of  photography  has  engaged  the  largest  share  of  Dr.  Towler’ s  attention, 
and  is  consequently  pre-eminently  the  leading  feature  of  his  book,  we 
do  not  mean  to  assert  that  it  has  been  allowed  to  engross  it  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  others  of  equal  importance ;  for  everywhere  we  meet  with  useful 
hints  and  intelligent  observations,  whether  referring  to  manipulative  or 
mechanical  details  or  the  economics  of  the  profession. 

As  a  mathematician,  Professor  Towler  has  not  overlooked  the  optics  of 
photography;  but  to  several  matters  in  connection  therewith  we  have  to 
make  objection,  chiefly  because  the  author  has  in  several  instances  misap¬ 
plied  certain  technical  though  arbitrary  terms,  not  that  he  is  in  any  state  of 
uncertainty  about  what  he  means — not  that  he  misunderstands  the  facts, 
but  that  to  describe  certain  ideas  he  has  applied  terms  which,  in  this 
country,  have  long  since  been  employed  to  describe  others.  "VVe  fear  this 
will  be  likely  to  cause  confusion  and  embarrassment  to  those  who  are  but 
little  acquainted  with  optical  matters.  In  illustration  of  our  objection 
we  may  point  out  as  one  of  these  awkward  misapplications  the  use  of 
the  term  “angular  aperture”  of  a  lens  to  indicate  what  we  in  England 
understand  as  the  “angle  of  view.”  Now,  although  the  last-named 
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technical  term  has  only  been  adopted  within  a  comparatively  short  time, 
the  former  has  been  in  use  to  our  own  knowledge  for  at  least  five  and 
twenty  years,  and  is  applied  to  quite  a  different  quality  of  a  lens — its 
power  of  transmitting  a  larger  or  smaller  pencil  of  light  emanating  from 
a  given  point.  It  is  therefore  quite  possible  to  have  a  lens  of  large 
angular  aperture  which  will  only  include  a  small  angle  of  view,  and,  on 
the  contrary,  we  may  have  a  lens  of  small  angular  aperture  which  will 
include  a  large  angle  of  view ;  and,  indeed,  in  order  to  include  a  large 
angle  of  view  the  aperture  must  of  necessity  be  moderate  in  size,  though 
the  converse  of  this  proposition  does  not  exactly  hold  good. 

"VVe  will  endeavour  to  explain  what  “angular  aperture”  really  means 
when  applid  to  a  lens,  and  the  importance  of  its  correct  apprehension 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that,  other  qualities  being  equal,  the  lens 
with  the  largest  angular  aperture  will  produce  the  most  intense  and  brilliant 
image,  and,  therefore,  when  used  for  photographic  purposes,  will  “work 
quickest,”  to  use  a  well-understood  though  not  over-exact  expression. 
When  telescopes  were  the  only  optical  instruments  furnished  with  achro¬ 
matic  lenses,  a  mere  statement  of  the  focus  and  size  of  aperture  in  the  lens 
was  sufficient  to  convey  to  the  listener  an  idea  of  the  “  penetrating 
power”  it  should  possess,  this  quality  being  greatest  when  the  aperture  is 
large  relatively  to  the  focus,  provided  that  the  chromatic  and  spherical 
errors  have  been  properly  corrected ;  but  when  achromatic  lenses  were 
applied  to  microscopes,  with  their  very  short  foci  and  consequent  minute 
dimensions,  the  accurate  measurement  of  the  size  of  the  apertures  became 
a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty,  not  to  say  an  impossibility ;  and,  further,  an 
error  of  one  or  two  hundreth  parts  of  an  inch  in  the  quotation  would  have 
made  a  very  serious  difference  in  the  estimate  that  would  have  been 
formed  of  its  penetrating  power,  especially  when  they  consist,  as  they 
frequently  do,  of  from  seven  to  nine  separate  elements,  rendering  it  a 
troublesome  matter  also  to  ascertain  their  combined  equivalent  focus. 
To  obviate  the  inconvenience  thus  arising  some  other  mode  of  indicating 
the  quality  intended  was  sought  for,  and  found  as  follows : — 

From  a  given  point  in  the  luminous  object  rays  of  light  proceed  in 
every  direction,  and  if  a  lens  of  one  inch  solar  (or  principal)  focus  is 
placed  at  exactly  one  inch  away  from  the  luminous  point,  it  will  refract 
the  rays  after  passing  through  the  lens  in  a  direction  parallel  to  one 
another.  Now,  for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  we  will  suppose  the  lens 
to  be  of  half-an-inch  in  diameter,  and  that  upon  its  surface  ten  thousand 
rays  (though  of  course  we  cannot  number  them)  fall.  If  now  we  have 
another  lens  in  all  respects  similar  to  the  first,  excepting  that  it  is  of  only 
half-an-inch  focus  and  a  quarter-of-an-inch  in  diameter,  then  if  the 
second  lens  be  placed  at  the  distance  of  its  focus  (that  is  to  say  of  only 
half-an-inch)  from  the  same  luminous  point,  it  is  clear  that  the  same 
ten  thousand  rays  will  exactly  fall  upon  its  surface,  and  be  refracted  in 
parallel  lines  as  before;  and  consequently  that  the  two  lenses,  though 
having  very  different  focal  lengths  and  diameters,  have  precisely  the  same 
angular  apertures,  or,  in  other  words,  transmit  the  same  angular  pencil  of 
light  diverging  from  a  luminous  point.  This  term  “angular  aperture” 
has  been  in  use  amongst  opticians  and  scientific  men  in  the  sense  above 
described  for  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  our  certain  knowledge ; 
and  we  contend,  therefore,  that  the  application  of  the  same  term  to  signify 
a  very  different  idea  is  unwise,  and  likely  to  produce  considerable  incon¬ 
venience  if  it  were  allowed  to  pass  without  strong  protest.  We  should 
judge  that  Professor  Towler  has  not  been  in  the  habit  of  constantly  em¬ 
ploying  optical  instruments ;  but,  in  making  this  suggestion,  we  do  not 
intend  to  convey  the  least  shadow  of  an  idea  that  we  undervalue  his 
scientific  attainments.  The  fields  of  science  are  boundless,  and  no  one 
man  can  by  any  possibility  be  familiar  with  them  all. 

The  author  insists  upon  the  importance  of  focussing  accurately  in  copy¬ 
ing  ;  but,  to  our  thinking,  very  oddly  makes  the  following  assertion,  to 
which  we  cannot  subscribe  : — “  An  error  in  the  focal  distance  of  one- six¬ 
teenth  of  an  inch  in  portraiture  is  scarcely  perceptible.”  This  tells  a 
tale  about  the  kind  of  lens  the  learned  doctor  must  have  been  fur¬ 
nished  with :  we  should  not  care  much  to  possess  it.  But  enough  of  ob¬ 
jection.  There  is  so  much  of  really  good  and  instructive  matter  through¬ 
out  the  whole  book,  that  it  seems  almost  absurd  to  point  out  what  every¬ 
body  must  know  as  a  matter  of  course,  viz.,  that,  good  as  it  is,  it  is  not 
quite  perfect. 

There  is  a  very  excellent  chapter  upon  the  effects  of  different  collodion 
sensitisers,  in  which  the  relative  claims  of  iodised  and  bromo-iodisers  are 
not  overlooked.  A  singular  coincidence  occurs  in  the  description  of  a 
print- washing  machine,  which  appears  to  be  almost  identical  in  con¬ 
struction  with  that  last  adopted  by  Mr.  Ilanbury,  though  in  the  present 
work  it  is  rather  imperfectly  described.  We  scarcely  remember  whether 
Mr.  Hanbury’s  apparatus  had  been  sufficiently  long  before  the  public  for 
a  description  of  it  to  have  reached  America  before  the  present  work  was 
in  type  ;  but  certainly  there  is  no  mention  of  that  gentleman’s  name  in 
connection  with  the  instrument,  though  the  resemblance  borne  by  the 
American  apparatus  to  Mr.  Hanbury’s  is  so  close  that  it  seems  almost 
impossible  that  the  former  should  have  been  independently  devised. 

To  such  a  work  as  that  before  us  a  correct  table  of  contents  and  copious 
index  are  important  adjuncts,  and  materially  increase  the  value  of  the 
matter  itself  by  rendering  it  easily  available  to  the  student,  when  lie  desires 
to  have  any  special  point  elucidated  ;  and  with  such  conveniences  The 
Silver  Sunbeam  is  provided.  It  is  a  work  that  fully  testifies  to  the  skill 
and  industry  of  its  author,  and  one  which  we  can  recommend  as  being 
useful  to  photographers  of  all  classes,  and  of  which,  if  they  study  their 
own  interest,  they  will  certainly  procure  copies. 


Summary  of  Srieute. 

Professor  Schrotter,  of  Vienna,  has  observed  the  occurrence  of  thallium 
in  lepidolite  and  mica.  It  would  seem,  from  the  author’s  observations 
that  coesium  and  rubidium  likewise  occur.  Mr.  Crookes,  in  noticing  the 
above,  appears  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  statement  that  the  thallium 
found  was  really  present  in  the  mica,  but  seems  to  think  that  it  was  most 
probably  an  impurity  in  the  sulphuric  acid  used  by  Schrotter  in  treating 
the  minerals.  It  is. well  known  that  thallium  is  a  frequent  constituent  of 
commercial  sulphuric  acid. 

Dr.  Jacobsen  recommends  a  very  simple  and  easy  method  for  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  iodide  of  ammonium,  which  cannot  fail  to  find  favour  with 
those  of  our  readers  who  prefer  to  prepare  their  own  photographic  chemi¬ 
cals  than  to  purchase  them.  We  have  used  this  method  of  preparing  the 
iodide  of  ammonium,  and  can  bear  testimony  to  its  value,  when  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  sulphate  of  potash  is  no  objection  to  its 
use.  To  prepare  the  iodide  take  of — 

Iodide  of  potassium . 166  parts. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  .  7,5  )} 

Dissolve  each  salt  scpaiately  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  boiling- 
water,  and,  when  complete  solution  has  been  effected,  mix  the  two  solutions 
and  stir  well  together ;  now  allow  the  whole  to  cool,  and  then  add  to  the 
mixture  twice  its  volume  of  diluted  alcohol,  marking  fifteen  per  cent. 
Agitate  the  whole  well  together,  and  allow  it  to  stand  for  twelve  hours. 
We  must  now  filter  from  the  sulphate  of  potash,  which  will  have  separated 
from  the  alcoholic  liquid.  The  filtrate  should  then  be  evaporated  until 
a  pellicle  forms  on  its  surface.  The  crystals  may  be  then  drained  and 
pressed.  The  author  recommends  the  occasional  addition  of  a  few  drops 
of  ammoniated  alcohol  during  the  evaporation,  in  order  to  ensure  the 
freedom  of  the  iodide  from  any  free  iodine.  The  proportions  above  given 
should  yield  145  parts  of  iodide  of  ammonium;  however,  such  a  result 
cannot  be  obtained  in  actual  practice,  since  there  is  considerable  loss  in 
crystallising,  but  it  is  easy  to  obtain  a  good  yield  of  a  moderately  pure  salt. 

M.  Caville  has  applied  photography  to  the  geological  investigation  of 
St.  Gothard  and  the  Canton  des  Grisons.  To  this  application  of  our  art- 
science  M.  Caville  has  given  the  singular  name  of  “orography*.”  The 
advantages  which  must  result  from  the  application  of  photography  to 
geological  investigations  cannot  be  over  estimated,  as  the  savant  will  no 
longer  be  dependent  on  the  artist’s  pencil  for  his  illustrations,  but  can 
summon  to  his  aid  truthful  old  Sol  himself,  and  make  him  portray  Nature 
as  she  is,  not  as  a  too  fervid  imagination  may  wish  to  represent  her. 

Dr.  Simmler  has  contributed  some  curious  information  respecting  the 
flight  of  the  eagle.  .  The  author  observed  that  an  eagle  descended 
obliquely  through  a  distance  of  40,000  Swiss  feet  in  rather  less  than  six 
minutes.  We  therefore  find  the  mean  velocity*  to  be  thirty  metres  per 
second.  This  gives  the  average  speed  of  ninety-seven  miles  an  hour. 

Mr.  Chapman,  of  Toronto,  has  made  the  following  interesting  observa¬ 
tion: — It  has  been  stated  frequently*  that  a  fine  iron  wire  tinges  the  blow¬ 
pipe  flame  a  dark  green ;  but  some  chemists  do  not  notice  the  reaction  at  all. 
Mr.  Chapman  finds  that  only  the  white  and  hard  specimens  of  iron  wire 
colour  the  flame  ;  dark  and  soft  samples  do  not  even  tinge  it.  The  cause 
of  the  flame  colouration  is  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity*  of  phosphorus 
in  the  hard  specimens,  which  becoming  oxidised  into  phosphoric  acid 
renders  the  flame  green.  This  observation  is  of  considerable  importance, 
as  iron  wire  is  often  used  in  testing  for  phosphoric  acid. 

Dr.  Muspratt,  of  Liverpool,  has  recently  analysed  the  medicinal  waters 
of  Harlow  Car,  near  Harrogate.  These  springs  have  been  of  late  much 
visited,  and  by*  some  are  thought  to  be  almost  invaluable  in  cutaneous 
disorders.  Their  therapeutic  value,  according  to  Dr.  Muspratt,  appears 
to  depend  on  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  sulphide  of  sodium, 
amounting  to  about  three  or  three  and  a-half  grains  per  imperial  gallon. 
The  remaining  constituents  are  not  present  in  sufficient  quantities  to  ren¬ 
der  them  of  any*  particular  value. 

A  lady  correspondent  of  the  Chemical  Xncs  gives  the  following  method 
for  restoring  the  violet  colour  discharged  from  silk  by  acid  juice: — 
“  Brush  the  portion  of  fabric  with  tincture  of  iodine ;  then  after  a  few 
seconds  well  saturate  the  spot  with  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
and  dry*  gradually*.  The  colour  will  be  perfectly*  restored.” 

Dr.  Eisner  describes  a  new  non-arsenical  green  colouring  matter  which 
may*  be  used  for  paper-hangings,  but  cannot  be  used  for  painting  on 
wails  or  for  use  in  confectionery*.  The  green  pigment  is  obtained  on 
precipitating  a  mixture  of  acetate  of  lead  and  of  iron  dissolved  in  water, 
by*  a  solution  containing  y*ellow  prussiate  of  potash  and  chromate  of  pot¬ 
ash.  The  precipitate  formed  is  a  mixture  of  Prussian  blue  and  yellow 
chromate  of  lead;  any*  tint  from  light  to  dark  green  may,  of  course,  be 
obtained  by*  increasing  or  diminishing  the  proportion  of  acetate  of  lead 
and  chromate  of  potash  used. 

M.  Eobinet  has  discovered  that  petroleum,  oil  of  lavender,  oil  of  tur¬ 
pentine,  and  benzole  are  capable  of  dissolving  and  retaining  in  solution 
considerable  quantities  of  air.  Petroleum  likewise  dissolves  carbonic  acid. 

M.  Gassiot  has  recently*  had  constructed  a  new  spectroscope  having 
a  train  of  eleven  bisulphide  of  carbon  prisms,  the  faces  of  which  are 
formed  of  wedge-shaped  pieces  of  glass,  so  placed  as  to  act  antagonisti¬ 
cally  to  the  prism  or  prisms,  thereby  diminishing  the  refraction  without 
materially  affecting  the  dispersion.  The  solar  line  D,  as  seen  through 
this  powerful  instrument,  is  found  to  be  in  reality  composed  of  a  series 
of  very  fine  lines.  M.  Gassiot  proposes  to  examine  carefully  the  remain¬ 
ing  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum.  ‘  E.  J.  E. 
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The  two  stirring  events  of  the  month — the  great  Italian  Patriot’s  visit 
to  England,  and  the  Tercentenary  of  our  glorious  poet,  Shakspeare — have 
both  created  no  little  stir  among  photographers.  Everybody  who  had 
any  negatives  associated  more  or  less  intimately  or  remotely  with 
Shakspeare  or  with  Garibaldi  hastened  to  print  and  to  publish.  Shak- 
speare’s  house ;  Shaksperian  relics ;  Shakspeare  paintings,  drawings, 
and  engravings;  Shakspeare’s  will;  Shakspeare’s  autographs;  Shak- 
speare’s  monument ;  Shakspeare’s  county  ;  all  the  supposed  portraits  of 
Shakspeare,  and  portraits  of  eminent  Shaksperian  actors ;  the  first  folio 
edition  of  his  works,  and  even  photographed  drawings  intended  to 
burlesque  those  works— all  came  crowding  into  the  market,  and  all  found 
buyers.  So  the  Garibaldi  portraits  which  were  one  week  selling  at  half- 
a-crown  sold  the  next  week  at  half-a-guinea,  and  from  being  plentiful 
and  in  comparatively  small  demand,  the  great  General’s  album  portraits 
suddenly  became  so  really  scarce  that  queer  copies  of  bad  engravings, 
and  even  hundreds  of  portraits  of  a  certain  worthy  well-known  in  the 
locality  of  Gray’s  Inn  Lane,  Holborn — who  personated  with  some  degree 
of  success  the  outward  seeming  of  that  noble  fellow,  Garibaldi — found 
eager  purchasers,  &c. 

Mr.  Swan’s  new  carbon  process  was  made  public  at  one  of  the  best 
attended  meetings  which  the  London  Photographic  Society  has  known 
for  some  years  past.  The  specimens  exhibited  were  surpassingly  beau¬ 
tiful,  combining  the  brilliancy  and  distinctness  of  the  silver  print  on 
albumen,  with  a  softness  and  delicacy  of  gradation  seldom  before  seen, 
save  in  a  Daguerreotype.  Our  readers  are  in  possession  of  all  the 
published  details  of  this  process,  and  such  difficulties  as  it  presents  are, 
doubtless,  when  earnestly  tackled,  very  easily  surmountable.  It  is 
somewhat  more  plastic  in  able  hands  than  the  silver  printing  process, 
and,  therefore,  may  conduce  to  the  production  of  more  artistic  results. 
If  the  proposed  plan  of  obtaining  remuneration  for  his  invention  be 
carried  out,  Mr.  Swan  will  probably  reap  golden  rewards  “  from  all  sorts 
of  people  ;”  and  we  hope  that  under  such  slight  restrictions  this  most  im¬ 
portant  and  valuable  process  may  be  universally  adopted,  as  for  the  in¬ 
terests  of  art  and  photography  it  deserves  to  be. 

We  were  recently  shown  by  Dr.  Maugham  a  specimen  of  photographic 
printing  which  had  been  toned  with  a  salt  of  platinum,  which,  although 
described  as  one  of  the  remaining  results  of  rough  experiments  made 
some  years  since,  was  really  good  and  promising. 

The  long-lived  travelled  canard,  started  in  a  daily  paper  by  Mr.  Warner, 
is  still  moving.  We  have  just  heard  of  it  from  California.  A  writer, 
dating  from  San  Francisco,  and  expressing  extreme  impartiality, 
describes  at  some  length  how  a  photograph  being  taken  of  the  eye  of  a 
murdered  woman  there  was  “to  be  plainly  seen  the  outline  of  a  human 
figure,”  which  was  “that  of  a  tall  dark  man,  the  lower  part  of  the  face 
muffled  in  a  heavy  black  moustache  and  beard,”  the  face  having  “  enough 
of  outline  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  filling  it  up  so  as  to  recognise  the 
man  were  he  met  in  a  crowded  street,”  although  confessedly  “the  whole 
face”  is  but  in  “  shadowy  suggestions,”  which  “impress  the  observer 
with  a  strange  weird  horror,  causing  one  to  start  back  as  though  with 
profane  hand  he  had  rent  the  veil  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  that  world 
which  lies  beyond  the  confines  of  the  grave.”  The  writer  then  expresses 
an  opinion  which  implies  that  because  “a  fool  can  deny  anything” 
a  wise  man  will  swallow  everything ;  or,  in  other  and  his  own 
words,  “it  is  only  a  wise  man  who  can  seriously  make  up  his 
mind  to  believe  anything.”  Grave  and  serious  speculation  then 
follows  as  to  the  use  and  abuse  of  so  important  an  agent  for  detecting 
murder,  and  the  writer  says — “Whether  or  not,  granting  that  the 
experiment  proves  successful,  it  will  ever  prove  of  any  actual  use  is 
a  matter  of  question.  For,  once  establish  this  fact,  and  murderers  will 
punch  out  their  victim’s  eyes  before  leaving  them  ;  and  the  dead  retina 
might  in  some  instances  mislead  the  living  judges.  For,  supposing  that 
a  man  were  talking  to  and  facing  you,  and  that  another,  suddenly  coming 
up  behind,  dealt  a  blow  which  finished  him,  your  image  would  be  the 
one  impressed  upon  his  retina,  and  an  innocent  man  might  hang  were 
the  eye  taken  as  conclusive  evidence.”  The  coroner,  in  the  case 
described,  had  no  faith  in  the  evidence  obtained  from  the  dead  eyes,  but 
said,  “  for  curiosity’s  sake,  he  would  have  another  ambrotype  taken  im¬ 
mediately.”  Hush!  read  this  to  yourself;  for,  if  read  aloud,  it  may 
reach  the  shades  below,  and  then  who  knows  how  many  ghosts  of  those 
untimely  slain  and  never  yet  avenged  may  “revisit  the  glimpses  of  the 
moon,”  uttering  in  unearthly  sounds  the  now  familiar  but  maybe  terrible 
words  of — “Ax  my  eye  !  ” 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Astronomical  Society,  the  Astronomer  Royal, 
in  his  remarks  on  the  transit  of  Venus  in  1862,  advanced  two  diagrams 
showing  the  hemispheres  of  the  earth  turned  to  the  sun  at  the  moments 
of  ingress  and  egress,  as  seen  at  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  the 
places  where  the  observations  of  the  transit  are  possible,  when  Mr.  De 
la  Rue,  President,  pointed  out  how  the  introduction  of  photography 
would  render  valuable  observations  of  the  transit  where  neither  ingress 
nor  egress  could  be  seen.  The  portion  of  the  chord  comprised  between 
any  two  registered  positions  of  the  planet  on  the  sun’s  disc  would  furnish 
data  for  the  exact  determination  of  the  relative  positions  of  the  sun’s 
centre  and  the  planet’s  centre  for  any  epoch  during  the  transit  at  the  several 
places  of  observation.  The  Astronomer  Royal  warmly  applauded  this 
valuable  suggestion.  R.  A.  S. 


Gr» 


Colonel  Menotti  Garibaldi  gave  a  sitting  at  the  studio  of  the  Stereo¬ 
scopic  Company,  in  Regent-street,  on  the  19th  ult.  The  portrait  is  to  be 
published. 

The  Croonian  Lecture,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Society  on  the  14th 
March,  was  on  the  Normal  Motions  of  the  Human  Eye  in  Relation  to  binocu¬ 
lar  Vision,  and  should  be  read,  when  published,  both  by  artists  and  photo¬ 
graphers. 

Garibaldi.  —  During  the  patriot’s  visit  to  the  Royal  Arsenal,  at 
Woolwich,  he  was  induced  to  sit  to  Mr.  Spiller  and  his  assistants  for  some 
small  and  large  photographs,  all  of  which,  it  is  said,  were  very  success¬ 
fully  obtained. 

The  “Shakspeare  Gallery.” — This  celebrated  collection  of  engrav¬ 
ings,  published  in  1802,  at  the  price  of  sixty  guineas,  and  representing  some 
of  the  principal  scenes  in  the  great  poet’s  plays,  has  been  reproduced  in 
photography  by  Sir.  Ay  ling. 

Art. Photographs. — Messrs.  Ross  and  Thomson,  of  Edinburgh,  have 
just  issued  a  collection  of  their  small  subject-photographs,  embracing 
characteristic  figures— Newhaven  fishwomen,  & c.,  groups  of  children, 
and  composition  groups — forming  pictures  which  tell  a  story. 

Shaksperian  Publications. — The  earliest  edition  of  Shakspeare' s 
Sonnets  has  been  reproduced  by  photozincography.  Photography  has 
also  reproduced  the  great  poet’s  will.  The  Stereoscopic  Company 
has  issued  a  dozen  stereographs  of  spots  interesting  in  connection 
with  the  poet’s  life,  and  a  comic  photographic  version  of  “the  seven 
ages.” 

Photographs  of  the  Moon. — Dr.  Draper’6  instrument,  by  which  his 
fine  photographs  of  the  moon  have  been  executed,  has  a  silvered  glass 
speculum  of  sixteen  inches,  with  a  focal  length  of  thirteen  feet,  and, 
it  is  said,  also  possesses  the  peculiar  advantage  of  a  clockwork  motion, 
which  drives  the  collodion  plate  while  the  telescope  itself  remains  at 
rest. 

The  South  Kensington  Negatives. — These  have  been  transferred  to 
Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall  (we  suppose  for  a  proper  consideration),  by 
whom  the  prints  will  in  future  be  printed  and  published,  the  authorities 
having  resolved  to  abandon  their  sale  altogether.  Private  enterprise  is, 
therefore,  after  all,  left  in  full  possession  of  the  field  about  the  possession 
of  which  there  was  so  much  stir  a  year  or  two  ago.  Messrs.  Chapman 
and  Hall  will  shortly  issue  their  catalogue  of  these  valuable  photo- 
graphs. 

Female  Photographers. — Confounding  the  Society  of  Female  Artists 
with  the  Photographic  Society,  in  consequence  of  the  relative  Exhibitions 
of  these  two  Societies  being  held  in  the  same  rooms,  the  Scientific 
American  says: — “In  England  there  are  many  women  engaged  in  the 
art,  both  professionally  and  as  amateurs.  The  Exhibition  Gallery  of 
Female  Photographic  Artists,  Pall  Mall,  London,  is  one  of  the  finest 
establishments  in  that  city."  Those  who  know  the  real  character  of  this 
little  gallery  will  find  this  curiously  amusing. 

The  First  Folio  Edition  of  Shakspeare. — We  have  already  informed 
our  readers  that  this  has  been  photographed,  photolithographed,  and 
published  by  Day  and  Son.  Several  of  our  contemporaries  have  pointed 
out  as  errors  inherent  in  photographic  operations  sundry  blunders 
in  these  re-productions,  resulting  simply  from  a  want  of  care  and 
intelligence  in  those  who  executed  the  work.  The  letter  “  e,”  for  instance, 
frequently  appears  as  “c,”  in  consequence  of  the  fine  upstroke  of  the  former 
having  been  lost  in  the  printing  ;  and  similar  errors,  arising  from  similar 
causes,  may  be  found  in  other  parts  of  the  work.  Part  II.  of  this  most 
important  and  interesting  work  is  on  the  eve  of  publication. 

Unintended  Photographs. — Oblivious  of  the  doubts  thrown  upon 
the  genuineness  of  the  alleged  eighteenth-century  photographs,  Mr. 
Charles  Tomlinson,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Art  Journal ,  moralises 
sagely  on  its  wonders,  and  conjures  up  visions  of  unrecognised  pho¬ 
tographs  “hanging  on  the  walls  of  old  houses  of  the  present  day, 
which,  behind  their  dingy  frames  and  glasses,  pass  for  mezzotints 
or  coloured  prints,  but  are  really  photographs  that  were  issued 
three  quarters  of  a  century  ago  from  the  Soho  Factory,  at  a  price 
easy  enough  to  create  a  large  demand.”  After  referring  to  the  well- 
known  experiments  by  Moser  demonstrating  in  1842,  and  succeeding  dis¬ 
coveries  of  a  similar  nature,  &c.,  Mr.  Tomlinson  tells  how  some  black 
profile  portraits,  cut  in  paper,  had  in  the  course  of  thirty  years,  by  some 
mysterious  means,  impressed  their  negative  images  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  panel  backboard  of  their  frames.  _ 

The  Universal  Solar  Camera. — M.  Lacan  says: — “At  the  French 
Photographic  Society’s  meeting  on  Friday,  the  1st  of  April,  M.  Liebert 
exhibited  a  series  of  pictures  obtained  with  his  universal  solar  camera,  a 
description  of  which  was  recently  given  in  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography.  M.  Liebert  made  use  of  carte-de-visite  cliches ,  which  he 
amplified  to  different  sizes,  namely,  natural,  one-third,  and  one-fourth  of 
the  natural  size.  The  pose  varied  from  thirty-five  to  fifty-five  minutes 
on  ordinary  albumenised  paper,  so  that,  with  regard  to  rapidity,  his 
apparatus  offers  a  real  advantage.  As  to  the  quality  of  the  images 
thus  produced,  their  clearness,  excellent  modelage,  and  general  harmony 
were  recognised,  and  gained  for  their  author  quite  a  success.”  In  Mr. 
Coleman  Sellers’s  communication,  in  another  page,  will  be  found  a 
claim  of  priority  as  to  the  invention  of  this  solar  camera,  made  in 
behalf  of  Mr.  David  Shive,  of  Philadelphia. 


May  2,  1864] 
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Jpcrragu  CorrcsponbeiTce. 

Paris,  April  2 6th,  1864. 

Those  wlio  visited  the  last  Exhibition  at  London  will  probably  remember 
the  photographs  exhibited  by  Dr.  Duchenne,  of  Boulogne,  and  which  re¬ 
presented  the  play  of  the  different  muscles  under  the  action  of  electricity. 
Dr.  Duchenne  has  followed  up  his  interesting  physiological  studies,  and 
has  continued  to  employ  photography  for  the  illustration  of  his  medical 
system.  He  has  just  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  a  new  album, 
which  demonstrates  the  utility  of  this  application.  On  bringing’  the 
muscles  of  the  face  into  separate  play  by  means  of  electricity,  Dr. 
Duchenne  discovered  that  they  had  each  their  own  movement,  giving  to 
the  physiognomy  a  peculiar  expression.  Thus,  when  operating  upon  a 
subject  of  very  limited  intelligence,  and  whose  face  was  in  general  quite 
expressionless,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  large  number  of  expressions 
representing  the  principal  state  of  the  mind,  and  that  without  the  sub¬ 
ject’s  having  the  least  consciousness  of  the  feelings  which  his  physiog¬ 
nomy  was  made  to  portray.  These  images  are  not  only  interesting  to 
savants;  they  may  be  very  serviceable  to  artists  by  giving  them  the. 
exact  movements  of  the  muscles  in  a  given  situation,  and  may  enable 
them  to  represent  with  greater  ease  and  perfection  the  human  physiog¬ 
nomy,  in  which  all  the  passions  of  the  soul  are  so  visibly  indicated. 

MM.  Davanne  and  Girard  also  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Science, 
at  its  last  meeting,  a  resume  of  their  long  study  on  positive  pictures.  In 
this  paper  they  have  especially  put  forward  the  theoretical  side  of  their 
experiments,  and  of  the  results  of  those  experiments.  Among  other 
questions  they  take  up  again  the  complicated  one  of  the  formation  of  the 
image,  and  also  the  decomposition  which  takes  place  in  consequence  of 
insolation.  They  establish  that,  under  the  action  of  light,  the 
chloride  of  silver  is  decomposed  into  chlorine  and  metallic  silver,  and  not 
into  sub -chloride,  as  some  authors  have  declared. 

Judging  from  what  we  hear,  the  Photographic  Exhibition  at  Vienna, 
which  opens  on  the  1st  of  May,  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  complete  that  has  yet  taken  place.  At  the  Franco- 
Spanish  Exhibition  at  Bayonne,  the  new  art  will  be  equally  well 
represented.  Its  place  is  reserved  in  the  section  of  the  fine  arts,  which 
is  a  homage  at  length  paid  to  its  progress.  It  figures  side  by  side  with 
painting,  engraving,  and  lithography. 

A  subscriber  to  the  Moniteur  de  la  Photographic  lately  called  my  atten¬ 
tion  to  several  unsuccessful  attempts  of  his  to  apply  M.  Poitevin’s  tannin 
process,  which  had  appeared  to  him  one  of  the  simplest  as  well  as  one  of 
the  best.  After  drying  and  desensitising  his  plates  in  accordance  with 
M.  Poitevin’s  instructions,  he  covered  them— away  from  the  light — with 
a  five  per  cent,  alcoholic  solution  of  tannin,  and  dried  them  again.  They 
now  presented  a  watered  surface,  the  shiny  and  the  dull  parts  being  inter¬ 
mingled.  This  could  not  come  from  the  collodion,  for  before  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  tannin  the  coating  was  in  good  condition  and  very  uniform. 
Our  correspondent  then  washed  the  plates,  some  with  alcohol,  and 
some  with  pure  water ;  but  if  the  watered  appearance  was  no  longer  to 
be  seen,  the  plates  had  also  lost  their  sensitiveness.  A  weaker  solution 
of  tannin  (2J  per  cent.)  gave  the  same  results. 

This  letter  having  been  communicated  by  us  to  M.  Poitevin,  he  pre¬ 
pared  four  plates  with  collodion  desensitised  according  to  his  method. 
He  sensitised  them  with  a  solution  of  four  grammes  of  tannin  to  100 
cubic  centimetres  of  alcohol. 

Two  of  these  plates  had  been  washed  with  water  after  being  treated  with 
the  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  ;  the  two  others  had  been  gummed. 

Upon  one  of  the  first  two  plates  he  poured,  after  drying,  the  alcoholic 
solution  of  tannin ;  the  second  he  warmed  before  applying  to  it  this 
solution.  The  two  gummed  glasses  were  treated  similarly.  M.  Poitevin 
did  not  remark  any  watered  appearance.  In  the  development  the  first 
two  came  out  very  well.  The  plates  which  had  been  gummed  before¬ 
hand  appeared  to  him  to  be  much  less  sensitive.  The  appearance  indi¬ 
cated  by  our  correspondent  must  proceed  therefore  from  the  impurity  of 
the  alcohol  or  of  the  tannin.  By  making  the  plate  lukewarm  before 
applying  to  it  the  solution  of  tannin,  a  more  uniform  layer  will  always 
be  obtained. 

I  thought  these  details  might  be  useful  to  your  readers,  and  have 
therefore  given  them  in  this  letter.  Ernest  Lacan. 


Philadelphia,  March  26 th,  1864. 

On  the  22nd  day  of  March,  1859,  letters  patent  were  granted  to  Mr. 
David  Shive,  of  Philadelphia,  for  an  arrangement  of  the  solar  camera, 
which  consisted  of  a  box  somewhat  like  a  truncated  pyramid,  supported 
on  a  stand  so  as  to  be  readily  turned  in  any  direction,  and  having  at  its 
small  end  a  condensing  lens,  which  can  be  directed  towards  the  sun 
without  the  intervention  of  any  reflector — so  arranged  that  the  converged 
rays  shall  pass  through  a  negative  and  thence  into  an  objective  one-quarter 
or  one-eighth  size,  and  the  enlarged  image  thrown  on  the  paper  at  the 
large  end  of  the  pyramidal  box.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Shive  had  received  his 
patent — that  is,  five  years  ago — he  entered  into  the  manipulation  of  in¬ 
struments  of  this  kind,  and  for  a  time  they  were  extensively  employed,  and 
are  yet  to  be  seen  in  many  of  our  establishments  here  and  in  New  York. 
In  M.  Lacan’s  letter  from  Paris,  dated  February  25th,  which  was 
published  in  March  1st  number  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy,  is  a  cut  illustrating  Mr.  Shive’s  solar  camera,  arranged  in 
every  respect  as  it  is  in  common  use  in  America.  This  is  described  as 


the  invention  of  M.  Liebert,  “  a  photographer  who  has  long  resided  in 
America ,”  and  who  exhibited  it  to  the  French  Society  and  read  a  paper 
on  the  subject. 

It  has  been  some  time  since  I  have  said  anything  about  solar  cameras, 
and  my  intention  was  to  have  made  no  more  allusion  to  the  subject ;  but, 

with  so  striking  an  instance  of  -  (my  readers  can  fill  up  the 

blank  as  best  suits  their  fanc5r,  but,  to  “  draw  it  mild,”  I  should  suggest 
the  word  “mistake” ) ,  I  could  not  help  stating  the  facts  as  they  are,  and 
I  hope  the  journals  which  have  unwittingly  given  publicity  to  M. 
Liebert’ s  “  invention  ”  will  correct  the  mistake  and  give  credit  to  whom 
credit  is  due.  Should  any  one  desire  proof  of  the  statements  I  have 
made,  they  can,  no  doubt,  be  furni  shed  with  photographs  of  the  instru¬ 
ments  as  they  have  been  used  here  from  the  time  of  its  invention. 
Mr.  C.  Guillou  has  (or  had  several  years  ago)  one  of  these  instruments 
in  his  house,  and  has  claimed  as  its  great  advantage  that  he  would  print 
at  one  window  as  long  as  the  sun  was  shining  in  that  direction,  and  then, 
without  disarranging  his  picture,  he  would  carry  it  to  another  part  of 
the  house  and  finish  the  print.  If  I  had  a  dictionary  of  quotations  at 
hand,  no  doubt  I  could  find  some  Latin  sentence  which  would  aptly 
express  the  curious  coincidence. 

While  on  the  subject  of  cameras,  I  cannot  do  better  than  refer  to  a 
letter  received  yesterday  from  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  of  Philadelphia,  in 
which  he  desires  me  to  mention  the  great  want  there  is  in  this  country 

of  good  camera  makers.  He  says  : — “  M.  -  is  the  only  one  in 

Philadelphia,  New  York,  or  Baltimore,  who  can  make  a  decent  camera, 
and  he  is  so  pressed  with  work  that  no  order  can  be  filled  without  a 
delay  of  months.”  And  he  continues  : — “When  I  think  of  the  beautiful 
woodwork  so  abundant  and  cheap  in  London  and  Paris,  I  cannot  but 
wish  that  some  of  the  under-paid  workmen  could  be  induced  to  come  to 
America,  where  wages  are  so  high  and  work  so  abundant.”  Thi3 
matter  has  often  been  talked  about  here,  and,  to  remedy  the  trouble  to 
some  extent,  Mr.  N.  Wright,  of  New  York,  has  made  arrangements  to 
start  a  very  extensive  camera  factory  in  connection  with  his  lens  factor}’, 
and  hopes  by  the  aid  of  modem  machinery  soon  to  be  able  to  supply  the 
trade  with  stocks  of  cameras  made  in  the  very  best  manner.  He  has 
engaged  the  services  of  a  very  celebrated  camera  maker,  and  has  the 
control  of  many  patents. 

As  I  write,  by  my  side,  on  tho  table,  is  Mr.  Tilghman’s  microscope. 
He  brought  it  to  my  house  last  evening,  and  explained  to  me  his 
many  ingenious  contrivances  in  connection  therewith.  As  I  have  before 
said,  his  earnest  desire  is  to  show  that  the  pleasures  of  science  may  be 
brought  within  the  means  of  the  poorest  student  by  the  exercise  of  a 
little  ingenuity.  He  has  shown  in  the  present  instance  that  a  cast-iron 
camera-stand  can  be  made  at  a  cost  of  less  than  one  dollar,  and  capable 
of  doing  all  the  work  of  the  more  expensive  stands.  One  of  the  most 
ingenious  of  his  contrivances  is  the  fine  and  coarse  adjustment,  both 
worked  by  the  same  screw  below  the  stage,  and  which  can  be  graduated 
to  any  degree  of  fineness  down  to  absolute  rest.  This  was  described  by 
Professor  Rood  in  his  paper  on  the  subject.  He  has  furnished  his  stand 
with  very  superior  objectives,  and  claims  to  be  able  to  resolve  the  severest 
test  objects.  I  alluded  to  a  photographic  objective  he  had  made  from  his 
opera-glass  lenses.  This  instrument  has  recently  been  tested  with  care, 
and  is  found  to  give  a  remarkably  well-defined  picture,  with  the  included 
angle  by  measurement  of  90°,  and  cutting  a  square  of  74°  included  angle 
on  the  base  line.*  There  is  no  gainsaying  the  beauty  of  its  work,  and 
with  all  that  has  been  said  about  absolute  correction,  “aplanatic,”  and 
what  not,  it  is  surprising  that  such  pictures  should  have  been  made  with 
lenses  in  a  pasteboard  tube,  put  together  with  common  cement.  His  work 
will  be  shown  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Society,  and  I  shall 
report  the  remarks  of  the  members  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Tilghman’s 
motive  is  to  confer  the  greatest  good  on  the  greatest  number,  and  he 
deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  what  he  has  done. 

On  Wednesday  evening  last  Mr.  Henry  Morton  exhibited  his  lime-light 
microscope  to  a  few  friends.  He  was  assisted  in  his  experiments  by  Mr. 
Zantmeyer,  the  maker  of  the  instrument,  and  altogether  it  was  a  very 
brilliant  exhibition.  The  light  was  made  from  pure  hydrogen  and  oxvgen 
gases,  and  not  from  the  ordinary  street  gas  with  oxygen,  as  Dr.  Cresson 
does.  It  is  as  yet  a  moot  question  what  plan  is  the  best.f  Dr.  Dean’s 
light  is  most  brilliant,  but  he  has  a  much  larger  jet  than  is  used  by 
Mr.  Morton,  and  he  consumes  more  of  both  gases  per  hour.  The  instru¬ 
ment  as  made  by  Mr.  Zantmeyer  is  quite  a  triumph.  Polarisation  is 
effected  by  Nicol’s  prisms,  and  with  no  danger  of  injuring  them  or  the 
specimen  with  the  heat.  The  condensing  lenses  are  of  fifteen-inches  focus, 
and  about  four  and  a-half  inches  diameter,  having  a  focus,  next  to  the 
light,  of  about  four  and  a-half  inches.  They  are  a  triple  combination, 
well  corrected  for  colour.  With  a  light  equal  to  Dr.  Cresson' s  no  doubt 
the  instrument  will  perform  even  'better  than  it  did  in  this  instance.  Dr. 
Cresson  is,  however,  making  preparation  to  show  the  polarised  light  on 
a  screen  in  a  grand  manner.  He  will  soon  be  able  to  project  upon  the 
screen  the  coloured  arches  and  beams  from  glass  subjected  to  various 

*  We  are  convinced  that  when  our  estimable  correspondent  himself  tests  this  com¬ 
bination  by  the  method  we  pointed  out  to  him  some  time  since,  he  will  find  he  has 
erred  in  accepting  as  proved  the  assertion  made  above  with  regard  to  the  angle  of  pic¬ 
ture  included. — Ed. 

t  There  is  no  question  that,  by  the  consumption  of  a  given  amount  of  oxygen,  the 
use  of  pure  hydrogen  produces  more  effect  upon  the  lime  cylinder  than  does  the 
ordinary  coal  gas,  because  in  the  latter  the  atom  of  carbon  requires  an  atom  of  oxygen 
for  its  combustion,  by  which  no  effect  in  volatilising  the  lime  arises  ;  but  the  use  of 
this  gas  is  sometimes  adopted — not  by  preference  or  for  economy,  but  simply  to  avoid 
the  trouble  and  nuisance  of  preparing  pure  hydrogen.— Ed. 
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strains,  so  that  the  curves  of  strains  can  be  studied  and  the  laws  of  the 
forces  investigated 

The  amateurs  are  now  all  working  for  the  Sanitary  Commission  Fair, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  display  of  photographs  will  he  a  good  one.  Col¬ 
lectors  of  rare  engravings  have  opened  their  collections  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  will  make  photographic  copies  for  this  purpose  ;  and  some  of 
the  enthusiastic  ones  have  pledged  themselves  to  contribute  one  thousand 
pictures  each.  This  will  require  them  to  keep  very  busy  with  their 
limited  convenience  for  printing  during  the  coming  two  months. 
Hoping  to  see  many  English  photographs  in  the  display, — I  remain, 
with  due  regard,  Coleman  Sellers. 

[Our  correspondent’s  communication,  as  above,  intended  for  our  last 
number,  did  not  arrive  till  we  were  at  press,  owing  to  the  detention  of  the 
steamer,  in  consequence  of  an  accident  and  the  retarding  influence  of 
contrary  winds. — Ed.] - - 

April  lOfA,  1864. 

“  One  of  the  most  convenient  polarisers  for  this  instrument  is  a  section  of 
tourmaline,  as  it  affords  a  large  field  of  view.”  So  says  a  note  to  my 
letter  in  the  March  loth  number  of  this  Journal.  All  the  tourmaline 
plates  in  America  have  most  probably  been  imported  from  Europe.  There 
are  many  of  them  to  he  had,  but  to  obtain  one  well  suited  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  is  almost  impossible.  In  all  the  lime-light  microscopes  the  reflecting 
plates  or  the  Nicol’s  prism  are  used.  The  latter  are  preferred  on 
account  of  the  little  loss  of  light  and  the  beauty  and  purity  of  the  colours. 
Tourmaline,  if  of  a  kind  of  neutral  tint,  does  admirably  ;  but  such  plates 
are  very  rare  indeed  with  us.  The  green  ones  injure  the  coloius  so  much 
that  they  arc  seldom  used,  while  the  white  variety  seem  not  to  answer  at 
all.  Professor  Morton  delivered  a  lecture  on  polarised  light  to  some 
friends  last  Tuesday.  The  Biological  Society  -was  present.  His  exposition 
of  the  theory  was  very  clear,  and  his  experiments  were  of  an  exceedingly 
interesting  character.  He  says,  however,  that  he  finds  he  can  obtain 
much  the  best  light  by  using  his  hydrogen  direct  from  the  generator  and 
not  from  the  rubber  bag,  owing  to  the  more  uniform  pressure.  He 
showed  a  very  fine  section  of  Iceland  spar,  cut  at  right  angles  to  its  axis. 
This  was  cut  and  polished  by  Mr.  Zantmeyer,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  successful  section  of  this  substance  yet  made  in  this  country.  I  have 
heard  that  all  the  Nmol's  prisms,  when  injured,  have  to  be  returned  to 
France  to  be  repolished,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  having  the  work 
done  here.  Those  who  have  tried  to  polish  so  soft  a  substance  as  Iceland 
spars  know  well  how  much  difficulty  there  is  in  perfecting  the  polish. 

An  experiment  will,  before  long,  be  tried  by  Professor  Morton,  to  de¬ 
termine  the  comparative  illumination  of  the  field  between  the  high  and 
low  powers.  It  is  said  that,  owing  to  the  wide  angle  of  the  recently- 
made  objectives,  the  illumination  of  the  field  with  the  high  powers  is 
fully  equal  to  that  of  the  low  powers. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Photographic  Society  last  Wed¬ 
nesday,  a  committee  was  instructed  to  make  a  series  of  experiments  with 
the  new  solar  camera  now  being  constructed  for  Mr.  Gutekunst.  The 
condenser  of  this  is  twenty  inches  in  diameter,  and,  as  a  reflector  is  to  be 
used,  it  is  desirable  to  see  how  much  loss  of  light  is  attendant  on  the  use 
of  reflectors,  and  in  such  loss  how  much  is  due  to  the  mirror  being  so 
placed  at  times  as  to  polarise  the  light,  and  thus  use  up,  as  it  were,  one- 
half  the  rays.  Professor  Frazer,  of  the  University,  is  on  this  committee, 
and  he  hopes  to  be  able  to  determine  the  exact  loss  of  light  from  the 
lenses  themselves. 

The  great  fair’  in  New  York,  held  on  behalf  of  the  Sanitary  Commission, 
is  now  in  full  operation,  and  Mr.  Graeff  informs  me  that,  having  paid  it  a 
visit,  he  found  the  photographic  department  very  creditable.  The  fine 
arts  department,  he  says,  is  remarkably  fine.  The  amateurs  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  are  working  hard  for  the  central  fair,  which,  as  I  have  before 
said,  begins  with  us  during  the  month  of  June  next.  The  Sanitary  Com¬ 
mission  are  realising  from  these  fairs  enormous  sums  of  money,  but  no 
more  than  they  need  to  carry  out  the  good  work  they  have  in  hand. 

Dr.  John  Dean  will  sail  for  England  perhaps  in  the  vessel  which  takes 
these  pages  over  the  water.  He  carries  letters  from  me  to  many  friends 
in  England,  and  cyen  to  some  who  know  me  only  by  what  I  have 
written.  His  mission  is  one  of  a  purely  scientific  character,  and  has 
photography  as  its  base.  Most  earnestly  do  I  hope  he  will  meet  with  all 
the  assistance  possible  from  those  he  comes  in  contact  with ;  and  that  we 
may  have  a  chance  to  repay  the  kindness  to  him  by  favours  to  those  who 
visit  our  shores. 

There  are  some  little  matters  of  photographic  interest  which  I  should 
have  inquired  into  during  the  past  week,  but  had  not  time  to  spare  from 
business ;  besides,  a  fearful  explosion  of  a  steam  boiler  took  place  in  this 
city  some  days  ago,  and,  being  summoned  on  the  jury  to  investigate  the 
cause  of  the  disaster,  my  mind  has  been  so  filled  with  the  responsibility 
of  the  task,  that  but  little  thought  could  be  bestowed  on  photography. 

Last  night  I  met  Dr.  R.  Shelton  Mackenzie.  He  was  full  of  photo¬ 
graphic  anecdote,  and  told  many  a  good  story  about  names  well  known  in 
Europe.  The  doctor  is  an  excellent  story  teller,  and  is  famous  in  paren¬ 
theses,  too,  so  that  when  he  begins  on  one  character,  he  gives  a  book-full 
of  others  relating  in  some  way  thereto.  He  will  write  for  the  next 
number  of  the  Philadelphia  Photographer,  and  may  be  considered  as  one 
of  its  regular  contributors.  Some  of  his  anecdotes  connected  with  his 
romniseonces  of  the  early  days  of  photography  are  very  interesting.  I 
could  not  do  justice  to  him  in  repeating  them,  else  would  I  do  so  with 
pleasure.  Berhaps  he  may  be  induced  to  give  them  himself.— With  due 
regards,  Coleman  Sellers. 


Camsjjanctrtiuf. 

We  are  at  all  times  willing  to  assist  our  Correspondents  to 

THE  UTMOST  OF  OUR  ABILITY,  BUT  WE  CAN  ONLY  DO  SO  THROUGH  THE 

MEDIUM  OF  THE  JOURNAL.  We  CANNOT  GIVE  PRIVATE  REPLIES  EXCEPT 

TO  PERSONAL  FRIENDS. 

REMOYAL  OF  NEGATIVE  FILMS  FROM  GLASS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — In  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  there  has  been  a 
slight  mistake  in  the  report  of  the  discussion  on  my  paper,  which  perhaps 
may  as  well  be  corrected  in  the  next  issue. 

It  is  with  reference  to  my  mode  of  transferring  negatives.  I  am  made 
to  speak  of  using  paper  and  India-rubber  solution  in  the  process.  This  is 
incorrect.  The  way  I  do  them  is  as  follows  : — 

I  take  an  unvarnished  negative,  and  pour  over  it  a  warm  solution  of 
gelatine,  composed  of — 

Gelatine .  1  ounce. 

Water .  4  ounces. 

Glycerine  .  \  drachm. 

When  this  coating  is  dry,  I  varnish  it  with  photographic  varnish.  I 
then  cut  a  line  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  within  the  margin,  raise  ono 
corner  of  the  negative,  and  carefully  strip  all  off  the  glass. 

The  gelatine  solution  should  be  clarified  with  albumen.  The  plate 
should  be  warm  when  the  gelatine  is  poured  on. 

It  is  best  done  on  a  levelling-stand,  the  plate  being  set  perfectly  hori¬ 
zontal  until  after  the  gelatine  “sets.” 

About  one  ounce  of  the  gelatine  solution  on  a  whole-plate  negative 
gives  a  tissue  of  the  substance  of  thin  card. 

A  broad  camel-hair  brush  may  be  used  to  lead  the  gelatine  up  to  the 
edge  of  the  plate. 

After  the  gelatine  is  set  the  plate  may  be  taken  off  the  levelling-stand, 
and  placed  where  it  will  become  dry  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours. 
It  is  not  safe  to  transfer  a  negative  made  with  thin,  porous  collodion. — I 
am,  yours,  &c.,  JOSEPH  W.  SWAN. 

Newcastle,  April  21  st,  1864. 


THE  USE  OF  THE  GLASS  ROD  FOR  POSITIVE  PRINTING. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  much  approve  of  your  plan  of  sensitising  albumcnised  paper 
by  means  of  a  glass  rod,  and  shall  feel  obliged  if  you  will  say  of  what 
strength  the  silver  solution  should  be. 

You  may  reply  that  the  present  vexata  queestio  of  weak  versus  strong  baths 
will  not  allow  you  to  say  anything  definite  on  the  matter  ;  but  rather 
that  the  limits  within  which  the  strength  may  vary  are  truly  indetermi¬ 
nate.  It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  the  two  modes  of  sensitising  differ 
so  much  that  indefiniteness  in  the  one  case  does  by  no  means  imply  a  cor¬ 
responding  indefiniteness  in  the  other;  for,  however  weak  a  bath  may  be, 
if  the  paper  be  floated  on  it  for  a  sufficient  time  the  nitrate  of  silver  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  decomposed  until  all  the  salt  in  the  paper  is  converted  into  a 
silver  salt ;  whereas,  if  a  measured  quantity  of  the  solution  of  small 
strength  be  brushed  over  the  paper,  it  is  quite  possible  that  there  may  not 
be  enough  to  decompose  all  such  salt  in  the  paper. 

For  this  reason  I  think  that  your  proposal  at  page  110 — that  the  com¬ 
parative  merits  of  weak  and  strong  baths  may  be  readily  tested  by  the 
method  there  given — is  not  an  effective  one. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Driffield,  April  21  st,  1864.  DAVID  HORNBY. 

[One  of  the  difficulties  with  which  a  speaker  has  to  contend,  when 
addressing  a  large  audience  argumentatively,  is  to  hit  the  happy  medium 
between  detailing  every  minute  step  in  the  argument,  -when  he  becomes 
tedious,  or  touching  only  the  salient  points,  in  which  case  he  runs  the 
risk  of  becoming  obscure.  A  writer  for  a  journal  such  as  this  one  is 
pretty  much  in  the  same  predicament,  only  more  completely  so,  and  we 
appear  to  have  erred  in  the  last-named  direction. 

As  we  entertain  a  very  decided  opinion  upon  the  question  of  weak  versus 
strong  sensitising  baths,  we  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  stating  very 
definitely  what  it  is.  We  never  shrink  from  the  expression  of  an  opinion 
upon  scientific  matters  when  we  have  formed  one  upon  what  we  regard  as 
sufficient  data. 

The  strength  of  the  sensitising  bath  must  be  governed  mainly  by  the 
strength  of  the  salting  solution,  and  partly  by  the  density,  or  rather  of 
contrast,  exhibited  in  the  negative.  We  have  proved  this  by  repeated 
experiment.  The  nature  of  the  chloride  used  in  salting  the  paper  also 
has  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Supposing  it  to  be  chloride  of  ammo¬ 
nium,  the  minimum  strength  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution  must  be 
three  and  a-half  times  that  of  the  salting  one,  supposing  the  same 
quantity  of  each  to  be  placed  on  the  sheet  of  paper;  but  if  chloride  of 
barium  be  the  salting  agent,  about  one  and  a-half  times  the  strength  of 
silver  solution  should  do.  But  as  the  quantities  above  stated  would  be 
very  inconvenient  in  practice,  and  the  papers  prepared  by  such  as  these 
very  slow  in  receiving  the  impression,  it  will  be  found  advisable  to  use 
for  ammonium  salt  four  times,  and  for  barium  salt  twice,  their  strengths 
for  the  sensitising  solutions,  except  when  negatives  with  but  little  con¬ 
trast  are  being  printed  from,  in  which  case  the  strength  of  the  silver 
solution  may  be  increased  with  advantage.  We  may  observe  that  in  our 
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experience  some  negatives  produce  better  proofs  with  a  weak  salting 
solution  and  others  with  a  strong  one,  and  each  of  these  kinds  may  be 
subdivided  into  those  requiring  great  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  those 
requiring  but  little.  We  are  further  of  opinion  that,  when  album enised 
paper  is  employed,  the  strength  of  the  chloride  may  be  advantageously 
kept  within  the  limits  of  three  grains  of  the  chloride  of  ammonium,  or 
six  grains  of  the  barium  salt  to  each  ounce  of  albumen. 

Supposing  albumemsed  paper  to  be  prepared  as  above  indicated,  it  is 
probable  that  we  may  require  rather  more  strength  in  the  silver  solution 
than  twelve  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water  as  a  minimum,  because  it  would 
most  likely  happen  that  a  greater  bulk  of  fluid  albumen  would  be 
required  for  a  given  area  on  a  sheet  of  paper  than  would  be  needful  with 
a  fluid  of  less  density,  such  as  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver;  the  actual 
strength  requisite  could  be  easily  ascertained  by  trial,  or  calculated  if  we 
first  find  how  much  albumenous  fluid  is  consumed  for  each  sheet  of 
paper. 

We  have  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  for  paper  prepared  as  we 
have  above  proposed,  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  of  the  strength  of 
twenty  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water  would  answer. 

Our  plan  of  operation  would  be  as  follows  : — Prepare  a  nitrate  of  silver 
solution  containing  100  grains  in  an  ounce  of  distilled  water.  To  one 
drachm  of  this  add  four  of  distilled  water,  and  we  produce  for  use  a 
twenty-grain  solution.  Cover  one  sheet  of  paper  with  a  sufficient 
measured  quantity  of  this.  Then  to  one  drachm  of  the  strong  solution 
add  three  of  distilled  water,  and  we  produce  a  twenty-five- grain  solu¬ 
tion  for  use ;  with  a  like  quantity  of  this  cover  another  sheet  of  paper, 
and  in  printing  compare  the  results,  and  so  on  for  any  strength  of  silver 
solution  required  to  be  used.  In  like  manner  it  is  obvious  that  strong 
solution  of  nitrate  of  potash  or  soda  can  be  prepared  and  added  in  almost 
any  desired  proportions  to  one  another,  so  that  exactly  the  same  quanti¬ 
ties  of  both  or  either  ingredients  can  he  placed  upon  two  separate  sheets 
of  paper,  or  they  may  be  varied  at  pleasure  in  definite  proportions,  so 
that  the  effects  upon  the  proof  can  be  fairly  tested. 

Mr.  Hornby’s  remarks  upon  weak  baths  and  what  follows  are  perfectly 
just ;  and  it  is  precisely  because  of  such  uncertainty  of  action  that  we 
advocate  the  application  of  the  silver  solution  by  measure.  And  one 
reason  why  we  disapprove  the  use  of  a  very  weak  bath  is  because— -even  if 
the  paper  he  floated  on  it  long  enough  to  decompose  all  the  alkaline 
chloride — the  surplus  of  nitrate  of  silver  must  always  he  small,  while 
with  a  stronger  bath  longer  or  shorter  floating  modifies  this  to  some 
extent. — Em] 

CHLORIDE  OF  GOLD. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent,  John  Hassefc,  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Journal,  page  142,  says : — “  You  will  then  find  your  twenty-four  grains  of 
gold  will  give  you  a  residuum  of  forty-eight  grains  of  chloride  of  gold, 
costing,  we  will  say,  five  shillings.” 

Now,  supposing  the  twenty -four  grains  of  gold  he  uses  to  be  quite 
pure  (which  is  rather  doubtful),  if  he  refers  to  a  table  of  atomic  weights, 
or  to  page  22  of  the  present  volume,  he  will  find  that  196  grains  of  gold 
are  equivalent  to  303  grains  of  its  chloride ;  it  follows,  therefore,  by  rule 
of  three  that  twenty-four  grains  of  gold  will  not  produce  more  than  thirty- 
seven  grains  of  chloride,  and  not  forty-eight,  as  your  correspondent  says. 
If,  therefore,  it  costs  five  shillings  to  make  thirty-seven  grains,  we  shall 
get  eighteen  and  a-half  for  half-a-crown ;  and  as  a  fifteen  grain  tube  of 
chloride  of  gold  can  be  bought  for  two  shillings  and  three  pence,  and 
sometimes  as  low  as  two  shillings,  little  or  nothing  would  be  saved  by 
amateurs  or  professionals  making  it  for  themselves. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 
April  19th, 4864.  t  T.  F.  C. 

THE  DISTILLATION  OF  ALCOHOL. 

To  the  Editor. 

gIK) — In  a  recent  number  of  your  excellent  Journal — viz.,  that  for  1st 
March— I  notice  a  letter  from  “  H.  R.”  of  this  city,  expressing  the  diffi¬ 
culty  he  found  in  obtaining  alcohol  of  a  strength  fit  for  photographic 
purposes.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  in  this  large  city,  numbering  up¬ 
wards  of  half  a  million  inhabitants,  and  noted  for  many  manufacturers, 
it  is  a  matter  of  impossibility  to  obtain  alcohol  of  any  ordinary  strength. 
Spirits  of  wine  can  be  had,  but  nothing  stronger..  In  reply  to  “  II.  R.” 
you  append  a  short  answer  which  would  be  sufficient  for  any  one  having 
a  knowledge  of  chemistry,  but,  speaking  for  myself,  scarcely  sufficient  to 
conduct  the  operation  of  redistillation.  The  “how  to  do  it”  is  not 
given  in  detail.  Now,  as  an  intelligible  chemical  operation  is  even  in 
unpractised  hands  capable  of  being  fairly  performed  with  due  instruc¬ 
tion  I  would  respectfully  solicit  a  detail  of  the  method  of  conducting 
the  ’distillation  of  alcohol  to  fit  it  for  photographic  purposes.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  detail  required,  I  would  instance  that  of  chloride,  of 
gold  which  you  recently  gave,  and  which  any  one  with  a  little  attention 
could  not  fail  to  succeed  with.  I  do  not  trouble  you  on  this  subject 
without  having  referred  to  journals  and  treatises  on  photography ;  but, 
though  I  have  perhaps  as  complete  a  photographic  library  from  its 
earliest  period  as  any  amateur,  I  do  not  find  in  either  British  or  Foreign 
works  a  ready  and  certain  method  of  conducting  the  process  of  redistil¬ 
lation  as  a  simple  and  efficient  way  suited  to  an  amateur  s  resources. 
Hardwich  gives  the  fullest  account  in  a  scattered  sort  of  way,  but  even 
that  leaves  many  little  points  unexplained,  and  it  is  just  on.  these  that 


success  depends.  Monckhoven,  Barreswill,  and  Davanne,  are  scarcely 
so  explicit,  and  write  more  for  one  versant  in  chemistry  than  a  photo¬ 
grapher  usually  is.  I  have  tried  the  operation  once  or  twice,  but  never 
succeeded  quite  to  my  satisfaction,  and  having  no  chemical  friend  to 
assist  me  have  just  groped  along  as  best  I  could  without  it. 

During  last  year  a  paper  or  so  on  chemical  manipulation  appeared 
suited  to  photographers,  and  I  thought  we  were  certain  to  have  a  want 
supplied ;  but  after  we  had  been  taught  how  to  fold  a  filter,  the  matter 
came  to  an. end.  Mr.  Taylor  may  include  a  slight  smattering  of  chemical 
rudiments  in  his  “  Class  for  Beginners,”  but  it  must  be  very  superficial, 
I  should  expect,  for  such  a  class.  How  is  it  we  hear  of  so  many  maggoty 
notions  with  photographers  on  this  subject  and  on  that,  but  from  the  total 
ignorance  they  have  of  chemistry,  as,  par  example ,  the  nitrate  of  soda  in 
the  printing  bath  ?  I  am  no  chemist,  but  an  ardent  lover  of  photography, 
and  so  desirous  of  having  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  chemical  manipu¬ 
lations  and  principles  involved  in  its  successful  pursuit.  I  would  not  be 
so  selfish  ,  as  ask  you  for  such  a  detail  of  the  modus  operandi  as  would  be 
required  if  you  did  not  think  it  acceptable  to  a  number  of  your  readers ; 
but  if  you  do,  perhaps,  you  will  favour  us  with  full  details,  suited  to  the 
understanding  and  means  at  the  command  of  your  humblest  reader. 

With  many  thanks  for  the  pleasure  derived  from  your  columns,  and 
thoroughly  appreciating  the  information  derived  therefrom, — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  GANG  FORWARD. 

Glasgow ,  19 th  April,  1864. 

[While  the  operation  of  distillation  is  per  se  a  simple  one  to  those  who 
understand  it,  the  re- distillation  of  alcohol  should  not  be  undertaken  bjr 
a  novice,  as,  without  certain  precautions  are  observed,  considerable  danger 
of  an  explosion  is  incurred.  With  an  ordinary  glass  retort,  a  spirit-lamp, 
or  gas  flame,  and  a  Liebig’s  condenser,  a  novice  may  leam  the  method  of 
working  by  distilling  water  without  danger;  but,  for  enhancing  the 
strength  of  alcohol,  a  water  bath  should  be  substituted  for  the  open  flame, 
and  care  observed  to  prevent  the  alcoholic  vapour  from  getting  access  to 
the  flame.  .  We  will  consider  whether  it  is  possible  to  give  such  an  article 
as  you  desire,  and  if  we  find  it  feasible  it  shall  shortly  appear. — Ed.] 


CORRECTION. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir,— A  small  inaccuracy  appears  in  your  impression  of  the  loth,  in  my 
note  on  “  Chloride  of  Gold.”  At  the  end  of  paragraph  4  it  reads — “  of 
course  containing  four  grains  to  the  drachm.”  That  it  should  he  ounce  is 
self-evident.— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  HASSET. 

la,  Vernon-street,  London ,  W  C. 

THE  FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  LONDON 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir,— The  Photographic  Society  has  announced  the  place  and  conditions 
of  its  next  Exhibition.  With  reference  to  the  former — the  room  of  the 
Society  of  Female  Artists — I  only  wish  it  had  been  both  more  roomy 
and  better  lighted  for  the  purpose.  To  get  a  sufficiently  attractive 
variety  of  productions  in  so  small  a  space  will  he  very  difficult.  With 
reference  to  the  latter  there  are  some  conditions  which  I  think  very 
objectionable.  The  exclusion  of  “  touched”  pictures  is  a  step  often  talked 
about,  and  at  last,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  really  intended ;  hut  the  exclusion  of 
painted  photographs — representing  as  they  do  a  very  important  and  most 
artistic  application  of  the  art — is,  from  every  point  of  Hew,  a  mistake. 
No  less  a  mistake  is  that  of  excluding  the  most  important  of  all  the  art’s 
artistic  applications,  Hz.,  reproduction,  from  competition  for  such  honours 
as  are  to  he  awarded  in  the  shape  of  five  silver  medals.  “  Composition” 
photography  is  also  excluded  from  competition,  because  I  suppose  it  de¬ 
mands  artistic  skill  and  knowledge  in  addition  to  those  simply  mechanical 
qualities  to  the  perfection  of  which  this  Society  seems  desirous  of 
confining  its  efforts.  In  reference  to  the  time  chosen  I  again  think 
the  Council  wrong.  Hitherto  the  Exhibitions  of  this  Society  have 
been  mainly  supported  by  photographers,  which  support  can  hardly 
he  expected  in  the  bright,  long  days  and  the  London  season,  when 
the  Royal  Academy  will  be  holding  forth  its  most  powerful  counter- 
attractions,  and  out-door  amusements  are  most  in  vogue.  Moreover,  I 
may  as  well  finish  my  grumble  by  adding  that  I  do  not  like  the 
bazaar -like  charge  for  space  :  it  is  neither  dignified  nor  justifiable.  If  it 
he  intended  to  coerce  photographers  into  becoming  members  of  the 
Society,  instead  of  making  the  Society  so  valuable  in  other  respects  that 
photographers  would  be  only  too  glad  Jo  join  it  voluntarily,  it  is  hut  poor 
policy;  and  if  it  exclude  talented  amateurs  and  meritorious  but  poor  pro¬ 
fessionals — as  it  most  probably  will — it  is  so  much  the  less  valuable  as  a 
means  of  advancing  and  encouraging  the  art.  We  shall  be  likely  to  say 
of  an  Exhibition  thus  got  together,  “  Herein  photography  is  asserted  to  he 
purely  mechanical,  and  herein  are  represented  not  the  best  works  of  the 
best  photographers,  but  the  best  works  of  the  photographers  who  can 
afford  to  pay.”  As  the  showman  of  the  song  says — “  Get  away  all  you 
nasty,  ragged,  dirty  little  hoys,  wot  ain’t  got  no  money,  and  make  room 
for  them  nice,  clean  little  hoys  wot  has  got  their  pennies  ready  for  to 
pay.  Walk  in !  walk  in !  only”  one  guinea  a  year,  and  two  guineas  ad¬ 
mission  fee,  or  so  much  per  foot  for  wall  space.  “  Walk  in !  walk  in  !” 

I  am,  yours,  &c.,  GRUMBLER. 

[We  like  all  sides  to  have  a  fair  hearing,  therefore  insert  the  preceding ; 
hut,  so  far  from  agreeing  with  the  Hews  expressed,  our  own  are  mostly 
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opposed  to  them.  If  a  mistake  has  been  made  in  the  time  of  the  year  for 
such  an  exhibition,  we  apprehend  that  no  time  would  be  favourable.  The 
Societv  would  have  gladly  procured  larger  and  bettor  rooms  if  they  had 
been  obtainable  in  a  suitable  situation.  Our  views  about  painted  photo¬ 
graphs  and  reproductions  coincide  entirely  with  those  of  the  Council  of 
the  Photographic  Society ;  and  much  as  we  admire  “  composition  ”  proofs 
when  executed  as  Robinson  and  Rejlander  do  them,  we  think  the  writer 
of  The  Other  Side,  published  in  our  last  issue,  made  out  a  very  fair 
case  against  the  offer  of  a  medal  for  such  works.  In  our  opinion,  the 
medals  as  prizes  are  all  mistakes  and  impertinencies,  and  so  long  as  they 
are  persisted  in,  will  cause  jealousies  and  heartburnings  without  end. 
Lastly :  we  differ  in  toto  from  the  view  taken  by  our  correspondent  of 
the  charge  to  non-members.  Why  should  one  who  never  assists  the 
Society  in  any  way  ask  for  free  space  to  exhibit  his  wares,  in  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  increased  business  for  himself  without  the  expense  of  advertising  ? 
If  he  were  a  member  he  would  not  grumble,  and  an  amateur  would  not 
care  a  pin  about  exhibiting  or  not. — Ed.] 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Professor  Emerson’s  third  article  in  reply  to  Sir  David  Brewster,  will 
appear  in  our  next  number. 

Huntley. — In  our  next. 

A.  J.  M. — J.  T.  T. — Received. 

F.  Taylor. — See  page  141  of  our  last  issue. 

J.  L.  P. — -We  have  been  expecting  your  promised  visit. 

II.  G.  M. — Received  too  late  for  this  number :  shall  appear  in  our  next. 

F.  R.  S. — Received  with  thanks.  We  note  the  information,  and  will  use  it  if 
need  be. 

G.  S-— Thanks.  We  had  already  heard  of  it,  however,  before  receipt  of 
your  note. 

Charles. — A  clear  case  of  photographic  measles.  Remedy:  stronger  solu¬ 
tion  of  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

Amused.—  Glad  to  find  it  so.  It  was  a  funny  mistake,  certainly.  Perhaps 
he  will  “  wake  up”  some  day. 

Roman  Boy. — Mr.  Macpherson  has  executed  most  of  the  subjects  named  by 
you,  and  so  also  has  the  Hon.  Major  Vernon. 

J.  B. — We  are  quite  unable  to  make  out  your  question,  the  handwriting 
being  so  extremely  illegible.  We  are  not  quite  sure  about  the  initials. 

X.  B. — We  shall  have  something  on  the  subject  shortly,  but  we  cannot 
always  choose  our  own  time.  Some  things  are  imperative,  and  will  brook  no 
delay. 

C.  F. — 1.  You,  as  an  amateur,  are  at  full  liberty  to  experiment  upon  the 
process  without  a  license,  which,  by  the  way,  the  patentee  is  not  yet  prepared 
to  grant.  2.  See  answer  to  J.  C. 

Novice. — You  will  find  a  table  of  French  weights  and  measures  in  most  of 
the  shilling  manuals,  and  certainly  in  The  British  Journal  Photo¬ 
graphic  Almanac  for  the  current  year. 

A.  M.  B. — 1.  If  the  plates  have  been  properly  and  carefully  washed  we  see 
no  reason  to  doubt  their  good  keeping  qualities. — 2.  See  Dr.  Kemp’s  little 
work,  to  be  had  of  the  publisher  of  this  Journal. 

J.  C.  (Inverness). — No  doubt  bichromate  of  potash  will  answer,  to  some 
extent,  as  a  substitute  for  bichromate  of  ammonia  in  Mr.  Swan’s  process, 
though  we  presume  he  finds  an  advantage  in  employing  the  last-named  salt  in 
preference. 

G.  W.  —  The  higher-priced  lenses  to  which  you  refer  are  undoubtedly 
superior  to  the  others,  principally  in  marginal  definition  ;  but  you  can  procure 
very  useful  ones  of  the  kind  indicated  by  the  writer  you  name  that  will  no 
doubt  answer  your  purpose  very  well. 

W. — We  shall  be  glad  to  have  a  report  upon  your  glass  house  when  you  have 
worked  in  it ;  of  course  you  will  find  it  slower  than  out  of  doors.  Mr.  Tunny, 
of  Edinburgh,  was  formerly  at  work  upon  restoring  faded  photographs. 
Consult  Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor  upon  the  subject. 

Y.  Z. — Your  note  did  not  reach  us  until  after  we  were  “  at  press”  with  our 
last.  Your  question  is  purely  one  for  a  lawyer ;  and,  as  we  have  not  the 
honour  of  belonging  to  that  profession,  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  competent  to 
give  a  reply  that  would  be  of  the  slightest  value. 

J.  Hasset. — The  second  “inaccuracy  ”  to  which  you  refer  is  not  so  ;  it  is  a 
correction  of  the  nomenclature  which  you  adopted,  and  which  is  now  out  of 
date — sulphide  or  sulph«re£  of  ammonimw,  but  laydrosnlphate  of  ammonia. 
It  is  a  question  of  words  and  names  only,  not  of  things. 

Anxious  Operator. — 1.  Your  glass  is  not  well  arranged.  See  leading 
article  in  current  number. — 2.  The  tissue  sold  by  Mr.  Solomon  will  no  doubt 


F.  B.  0. — You  are  employing  too  small  an  aperture  for  the  purpo  e  ;  hi  1K-e 
the  difficulty  you  find  in  focussing.  We  should  judge  that  you  may  safely  uso 
one  of  nearly  double  the  diameter  of  your  present  one. 

Aberdeen.— 1.  That  of  good  stout  cardboard. — 2.  About  twelve  horns. _ 

3.  Yes. — 4.  Correct,  except  in  the  quantity  of  water,  which,  for  the  pr  m  r- 
tions  mentioned  of  tho  other  ingredients,  should  be  twenty-four  ounces. 

Fair  Prices. — We  deem  the  subject  of  your  communication  out  of  place  in 
this  journal.  We  have  repeatedly  stated  that  with  prices  charged  for  articles 
or  labour,  we,  as  journalists,  have  nothing  to  do.  It  is  a  question  between 
buyer  and  seller,  employer  and  employed.  Like  even-tiling  else  in  commerce, 
supply  and  demand  must  always  govern  the  prices  attainable.  We  do  not  feel 
called  upon  to  enter  upon  the  commercial  aspects  of  photography. 

R.  F. — You  quite  mistake  our  animus.  We  do  not  oppose  ourselves  to  per¬ 
sons,  but  errors.  We  regard  the  experiments  to  which  you  allude  with 
ridicule  as  quite  legitimate ;  and  though  we  are  not  prepared  to  endorse  the 
opinions  formed  upon  the  results  ascertained,  we  have  no  idea  of  regarding 
them  as  absurd  merely  because  they  emanate  from  one  who  sometimes  jumps 
at  a  conclusion.  Thanks  for  your  kind  feeling  towards  us,  all  the  same. 

T.  G.  P. — 1.  If  you  employ  the  front  combination  of  a  portrait  lens  fag 
landscape  purposes,  the  convex  side  must  be  turned  towards  tho  sensitive  plate, 
and  the  concave  or  fiat  side  towards  the  view,  and  a  stop  or  diaphragm  with  a 
small  aperture  be  placed  in  advance  of  the  lens.— 2.  It  is  impossible  to  tell 
how  much  oxide  of  silver  will  be  required  to  neutralise  an  acid  bath  without 
knowing  how  much  free  acid  it  contains.  Add  it  till  no  more  is  dissolved,  and 
any  excess  can  be  filtered  out. 

A.  B.  &  Co. — The  Publisher  has  handed  us  your  note.  We  have  to  remark 
thereon  that  we  are  not  aware  of  there  having  been  any  allusion  made  to  your¬ 
selves  in  any  of  our  articles,  nor  do  we  know  to  what  you  refer.  We  regret 
that  you  should  have  supposed  any  personality  intended  by  our  contributors ; 
certainly  we  are  unaware  of  any  otfencc  having  been  committed.  So  far  as  wo 
know  there  have  not  been  any  “  sweeping  statements  ”  made,  and  we  have  had 
full  warrant  for  the  truth  of  all  that  has  been  advanced  as  facts. 

J.  Squires. — Photographic  medallion  or  so-called  postage-stamp  portraits 
are,  in  our  opinion,  the  most  trashy  productions  yet  brought  out ;  hence  wo 
have  never  alluded  to  them  hitherto.  We  know  of  no  method  of  mounting 
them  different  from  other  photographs.  As  to  borders,  there  are  cards  sold 
for  them  with  all  sorts  of  fancy  borders  in  gold  and  colours,  tho  photographs 
requiring,  as  a  rule,  to  be  stamped  out  with  a  punch  of  the  right  size  and 
form.  Taken  as  positives  on  talc  they  do  well  enough  for  lockets. 

C.  E.  B.  (Gosport). —  Letter  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  North  London 
Photographic  Association,  as  requested.  The  lens  to  which  you  allude  is  an 
excellent  one  for  landscape  purposes,  and  more  rapid  than  that  with  which 
you  compare  it ;  but  we  do  not  regard  either  of  them  as  well  adapted  for 
taking  groups,  for  which  purpose  a  portrait  lens  is  preferable.  Tho  lens 
which  you  say  you  “  know  does  this  ”  certainly  does  not ;  on  the  contrary,  a 
“  large  aperture  ”  is  not  compatible  with  its  good  working.  Of  the  two,  de¬ 
cidedly  the  first  named  will  answer  best. 

Poor  Amateur. — If  constructed  with  intelligence  we  have  no  doubt  you 
can  produce  as  good  pictures  with  a  roughly-made  camera  of  fir  as  by  the  best 
and  most  elegant  mahogany  one  of  the  most  approved  form.  We  would,  how¬ 
ever,  suggest  the  employment  of  milled-board,  with  a  framework  only  of  white 
deal,  instead  of  a  camera  wholly  constructed  of  pine.  No  doubt  it  will  bo  a 
little  more  trouble  to  make,  but  we  fancy  not  more  costly,  and  certainly 
possessing  some  advantages.  Probably  blackened  tin  plate  might  answer  as 
well  as  milled-board  for  the  panels,  if  you  prefer  it. 

Poor  Jack. — Through  having  addressed  your  inquiry  to  Liverpool  instead 
of  to  us  in  London,  as  requested,  it  did  not  reach  us  in  time  to  reply  in  our 
last  issue.  The  conversion  of  a  positive  into  a  negative,  and  strengthening  a 
weak  negative,  are  effected  much  in  the  same  manner.  First  float  your  glass 
with  a  weak  solution  of  iodine — say  ten  drops  of  the  tincture  to  each  ounce  of 
water — then  re-develope  your  picture,  in  the  light,  with  the  ordinary  pyro- 
gallic  acid  developer  and  nitrate  of  silver  ;  or,  instead  of  the  last  proceeding-, 
apply  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury.  Another  method  is  to  flood  the  plate 
with  solution  of  perchloride  of  mercury  until  the  plate  is  whitened,  wash  well, 
and  convert  the  picture  into  a  black  by  washing  it  with  liquid  ammonia. 
You  will  find  these  and  several  other  methods  described  in  most  of  the  cheap 
manuals. 


NOTICE.— Orders  for  this  Journal  sent  through  Provincial  Booksellers  to  their 
London  Correspondents,  ought  to  ensure  its  delivery  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  on  the  day  of  publication.  The  London  Wholesale  Agents  are  E. 
MARLBOROUGH  &  CO.,  4,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  E.C.— When  any  difficulty  is  ex¬ 
perienced  in  so  procuring  it  punctually,  the  orders  should  be  sent  direct  to  the 
Publisher,  32,  Castle  Street,  Liverpool. 


answer  your  purpose.— 3.  Both  are  good,  A.  being  preferable. — 4.  We  do  not 
know  his  exact  address,  but  Newcastle  will  no  doubt  find  him. 

D.  F. — You  will  probably  get  over  the  inconvenience  to  which  you  allude  by 
adding  your  alcohol  and  ether  separately  to  the  pyroxyline  in  the  order  above 
mentioned.  Let  the  cotton  be  thoroughly  moistened  with  the  alcohol  before 
adding  tho  ether,  and  you  will  find  the  solution  very  promptly  made  if  the 
pyroxyline  has  been  properly  prepared. 

Cicero. —  Mr.  Bockett  is  an  amateur,  and  in  no  way  engaged  in  photographic 
business.  Wo  arc  not  acquainted  with  his  address,  and  if  we  were  we  should 
not  feel  justified  in  giving  it  without  his  sanction.  A  letter  addressed  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  North  London  Photographic  Association  would  reach  Mr.  Bockett, 
and  ho  could  please  himself  about  replying  or  not. 

Ignoramus. — If  you  arc  confined  to  the  style  of  your  sketch  in  constructing 
a  glass  room,  it  must  of  necessity  be  one  in  which  the  exposure  will  be  pro¬ 
tracted.  We  advise  you  to  procure  a  shilling  manual  published  by  James 
How,  Foster-lane,  Chcapside,  London,  and  see  whether  you  cannot  manage 
to  adopt  the  plan  suggested  therein  by  Mr.  Matheson. 

Respite. — We  have  no  intention  of  taking  any  notice  of  the  subject  edito¬ 
rially.  If  our  subscribers  have  anything  to  say  upon  the  subject  wo  will 
aff  >rd  them  the  opportunity  and  what  space  we  can  manage  to  spare ;  but  we 
really  have  no  opinion  upon  the  matter.  It  does  not  concern  us  in  the  least 
that  we  can  see,  nor  is  it  calculated  to  benefit  or  advance  the  science. 


All  Editorial  Communications,  Books  for  Review,  §c.,  should 
he  fonvarded  to  the  Editor ,  GEORGE  SHADBOLT,  2,  Upper  Hornsey 
Rise,  London,  N. 

All  Advertisements  and  Letters  on  the  Business  of  this  Journal 
to  he  addressed  to  the  Publisher,  32,  Castle- street,  Liverpool. 
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NOTE  ON  THE  CHROMATES  OF  AMMONIA. 

The  salts  which  form  the  subject  of  the  present  “Note”  have  of  late 
attracted  some  attention,  in  consequence  of  the  facility  with  which 
they  undergo  change  when  in  contact  with  organic  matter,  under  the 
reducing  influence  of  the  chemical  principle  of  the  solar  rays.  On 
account  of  the  nature  of  the  basic  constituent  of  these  salts,  they 
possess  some  practical  advantages  over  the  corresponding  compounds 
of  potash,  which  ensure  an  even  more  extended  photographic  appli¬ 
cation  than  the  latter  have.  Some  account  of  the  preparation  and 
properties  of  the  chromates  of  ammonia  may  not,  therefore,  he 
uninteresting  to  the  readers  of  this  Journal. 

Berzelius,  writing  in  the  year  1844,  did  not  admit  the  formation  of 
any  chromates  of  ammonia  higher  in  the  scale  of  acidity  than  the 
neutral  chromate  ;  but  we  have  since  then  learned  that  two  acid  salts 
may  he  formed — one  a  hi-  and  the  other  a  tri-chromate  of  ammonia. 

I  shall  now  describe  the  preparation  of  chromic  acid,  which  is  the 
starting  point  in  the  formation  of  the  chromates  of  ammonia,  and 
will  then  pass  on  to  the  description  of  the  composition,  preparation, 
and  properties  of  the  salts  themselves. 

Chromic  Acin. 

Formula. — Cr03.  Eq.  50  2. 

Preparation. —There  are  many  methods  known  by  means  of  which 
chromic  acid  may  be  formed ;  amongst  others  I  may  mention  the  decom¬ 
position  of  trifluoride  of  chromium  by  aqueous  vapour,  and  the  action 
of  sulphuric  acid  on  chromate  of  lead  or  chromate  of  baryta.  These 
processes,  in  order  to  yield  satisfactory  results,  require  the  super¬ 
vision  of  a  chemist,  hut  the  following  method  can  be  successfully 
employed  by  anyone  : — Dissolve  one  part  of  bichromate  of  potash  in 
ten  of  warm  water,  and  then  allow  the  liquid  to  cool.  To  each 
volume  of  this  saturated  solution  now  add  gradually,  and  with  stir¬ 
ring,  one  and  a-half  volumes  of  strong  sulphuric  acid.  The  whole  is 
well  mixed  and  then  set  aside  for  several  hours,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  it  will  be  found  that  brilliant  scarlet  crystals  have  separated. 
These  are  crystals  of  chromic  acid,  and  must  be  drained  quickly 
from  the  mother  liquor,  and  the  crystals  further  dried  by  placing 
them  on  a  porous  tile  under  a  bell  glass.  If  it  he  desired  to  prepare 
a  pure  solution  of  chromic  acid,  it  is  necessary  to  decompose  pure 
chromate  of  baryta  by  digesting  with  sulphuric  acid  used  in  excess. 
The  latter  can  be  then  got  rid  of  by  the  cautious  addition  of  more 
•chromate  of  baiyta.  The  sulphuric  acid  seizes  the  baryta,  setting- 
free  the  chromic  acid. 

This  is  the  simplest  mode  of  preparing  chromic  acid,  but  it  does 
not  yield  it  in  a  state  of  perfect  purity,  since  it  is  contaminated  until 
a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  and  sulphate  of  potash ;  but  these 
trifling  impurities  are  practically  unimportant.  The  rationale  of  this 
process  is  very  simple.  The  sulphuric  acid  combines  with  the  potash 
of  the  bichromate,  forming  sulphate  of  potash,  and  setting  free  the 
chromic  acid.  Chromic  acid  is,  however,  deliquescent  and  very 
soluble  in  water,  but  it  possesses  the  singular  property  of  being  but 
little  soluble  in  sulphuric  acid  of  specific  gravity  T55.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  so  large  a  quantity  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  is  used : 
the  latter  should  be  of  specific  gravity  l- 845,  or  as  nearly  of  this 
strength  as  possible. 

Properties.  —  As  prepared  by  the  simple  method  given  above, 
chromic  acid  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  beautiful  scarlet  crystals.  It 
is  deliquescent  and  easily  soluble  in  a  small  quantity  of  water.  The 
solution  has  a  nauseous,  acid,  semi-metallic  taste.  It  is  a  powerful 
oxidising  agent,  being  easily  reduced  to  the  state  of  sesqui-oxide  of 
chromium  by  heating  in  contact  with  organic  bodies,  such  as  alcohol 
or  sugar.  When  the  acid  is  in  contact  with  organic  matter,  light  is 
capable  of  reducing  it  with  great  facility. 


Chromate  oe  Ammonia. 

Formula. — NH40,  Cr03.  Eq.  76  2. 

F1  reparation . — Hirzel  recommends  this  salt  to  be  prepared  by  slowly- 
adding  oxychloride  of  chromium  to  solution  of  ammonia,  bv  which 
means  chromate  of  ammonia  and  chloride  of  ammonium  are  formed. 
The  two  salts  must  then  be  separated  by  crystallisation.  The  sim¬ 
plest  and  most  useful  method  is  to  neutralise  any  convenient  quan¬ 
tity  of  solution  of  chromic  acid  with  solution  of  ammonia.  The  whole 
should  then  be  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat  until  a  pellicle  forms  on 
the  surface  of  the  liquid.  On  cooling,  beautiful  lemon-yellow  crystals 
of  the  chromate  of  ammonia  will  be  formed.  When  drained  from  the 
mother  liquor  and  dried  gently,  the  salt  will  be  found  sufficiently 
pine.  Wc  may  likewise  prepare  the  neutral  chromate  by  digesting 
either  chromate  of  baryta  or  of  lead  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia ;  but  this  process  is  more  troublesome  and  less 
satisfactory  than  that  already  indicated. 

Properties. — As  I  have  before  stated,  chromate  of  ammonia  occurs 
in  beautiful  needle-shaped  crystals  of  a  delicate  lemon-yellow  colour. 
The  crystals  are  quite  permanent  in  the  air.  When  heated  very 
strongly  they  are  decomposed,  leaving  a  residue  of  sesqui-oxide  of 
chromium  in  a  state  of  purity.  The  salt  is  largely  soluble  in  water. 
The  aqueous  solution  has  the  disagreeable  taste  peculiar  to  the  chro¬ 
mates  ;  it  is,  moreover,  slightly  alkaline .  When  the  solution  is 
boiled  strongly  for  a  considerable  time  a  foxy -red  precipitate  makes 
its  appearance.  This  is  probably  one  of  the  intermediate  oxides  of 
chromium,  generally  regarded  as  the  chromate  of  chromium.  The 
formation  of  this  body  is  preceded  by  the  loss  of  ammonia,  and  con¬ 
version  of  the  neutral  salt  into  one  of  the  acid  chromates.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  tendency  to  change,  in  preparing  the  salt  we  must 
avoid  evaporating  the  solution  too  rapidly.  When  in  contact  with 
organic  matter  the  chromate  is  easily  reduced. 

Bichromate  of  Ammonia. 

Formula. — NIT40,  2  Cr03.  Eq.  126'4. 

Preparation. — The  best  and  simplest  mode  of  preparing  tliis  salt  is 
the  following  process,  recommended  b}'  Abel  and  Richmond : — Dis¬ 
solve  any  quantity  of  chromic  acid  in  water,  and  divide  the  solution 
in  two  parts.  Neutralise  one  accurately  with  ammonia,  and  then  add 
the  second  part,  and  mix  well  together  ;  now  evaporate  very  gently 
until  crystallisation  commences,  and  then  leave  the  whole  to  cool.  The 
bichromate  crystallises  out  iu  beautiful  orange-coloured  prisms:  these 
must  he  dried  carefully.  Tliis  can  best  he  accomplished  by  desiccation 
over  quicklime.  Abel  and  Richmond  recommend  that  the  evapora¬ 
tion  of  the  solution  should  be  carried  on  over  sulphuric  acid  in  vacuo: 
but  I  have  not  found  this  necessary,  as  there  is  no  difficulty  in  evapo¬ 
rating  safely  to  the  crystallising  point  in  the  ordinary  way.  always 
provided  the  solution  is  not  allowed  to  approach  ebullition. 

Properties. — Bichromate  of  ammonia  occurs  usually  in  fine  orange- 
yellow  prisms,  which  are  perfectly  permanent  in  the  air.  The  salt 
is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  by  prolonged  boiling  with  it  undergoes 
a  similar  change  to  that  already  noticed  in  the  case  of  the  neutral 
chromate.  When  the  crystals  are  ignited  they  leave  a  residue  of 
sesqui-oxide  of  cliromium  of  a  beautiful  green  colour. 

Trichromate  of  Ammonia. 

Formula. — NIT40,  8  Cr03  -f-  5  aq.  Eq.  22T6. 

Preparation. — Rammelsberg  states  that  he  has  prepared  a  salt 
having  the  above  composition  by  boiling  down  a  solution  of  chromic 
acid  half  neutralised  by  ammonia.  A  confusedly  crystalline  mass  is 
thus  obtained,  which  is  said  to  consist  of  the  salt  the  formula  of 
which  is  given  above. 

Properties. — The  salt,  as  thus  prepared,  is  said  to  he  of  a  brownish- 
yellow  colour.  It  effloresces  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  is  easily 
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soluble  in  water.  The  aqueous  solution  has  a  sour,  astringent  taste, 
and  acts  powerfully  on  vegetable  colours. 

Of  the  salts  just  described  the  bichromate  is  the  most  useful  pho¬ 
tographically,  principally  in  consequence  of  the  great  ease  with  which 
it  is  reduced  when  in  contact  with  organic  matter,  the  chromic  acid 
losing  a  portion  of  its  oxygen  and  becoming  reduced  to  the  state  of 
sesqui-oxide  of  chromium.  Such  is  generally  stated  to  be  the  de¬ 
composition  which  ensues ;  but  the  chemical  characters  of  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  reaction,  in  my  opinion,  tend  rather  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  reduction  does  not  go  further  than  to  produce  the  chromate  of 
chromium. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  useful  to  notice  the  decomposition  which 
ensues  on  treating  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  ammonia  or  potash 
with  an  acid,  in  the  presence  of  oxidisable  matter.  With  sulphuric 
acid  the  decomposition  is  represented  by  the  following  equation  : — 

N H,  0,  2  CrO,  -f  4  FI O,  S0,  =  (Cr2  08,  8  S 03  -f-  NH4  O, 
S03)+4H0  +  0s. 

The  chrome  alum  which  is  formed  remains  in  solution,  and  oxygen 
is  evolved. 

I  may  here  observe  that  chromic  acid  can  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  distinguisliing  between  prints  toned  by  gold  and  such  as  may  be 
sulpliur-toned.  According  to  Hardwicli,  when  a  dilute  solution  of 
chromic  acid  is  applied  to  a  gold-toned  print  little  change  is  observed 
to  take  place  in  consequence  of  the  gold  protecting  the  picture ;  but 
if  the  toning  be  due  to  sulphur,  the  dark  deposit  is  easily  oxidised. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  observe  that  this  “Note ”  has  been  written  for 
the  purpose  of  conveying  some  useful  information  concerning  the 
chromates,  and  not  with  the  object  of  discussing  the  value  of  any  of 
the  numerous  photographic  processes  based  on  the  original  observa¬ 
tions  of  Mr.  Mungo  Ponton. 

Emerson  J.  Reynolds,  F.R.G.S. 

Lecturer  on  Chemistry,  Ledwich  School  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  Dublin. 


SWAN’S  CARBON  PROCESS. 

Ala.  Swan's  patented  modification  of  the  carbon  printing  process  has, 
at  one  step,  far  outdistanced  all  previous  attempts  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion,  promising  though  many  of  them  were.  It  bids  fair  to  render 
silver  printing  a  thing  of  the  past ;  and,  were  it  unshackled  by  a 
patent  right,  it  would  probably  soon  achieve  that  desirable  object. 
The  broad  principle  has  been  clearly  enunciated  by  Mr.  Swan  in 
Iris  able  paper  read  before  the  London  Photographic  Society ;  but 
in  matters  of  detail  there  remain  many  improvements  still  to  be 
made  before  the  process  can  be  pronounced  certain  and  perfect.  In 
the  meantime,  many  photographers  are  busy,  like  myself,  in  experi¬ 
menting,  and  if  they  succeed  in  simplifying  or  reducing  to  definite 
formulae  any  part  of  the  process,  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  not  ’with¬ 
hold  from  the  public  the  results  of  their  labours,  under  the  impres¬ 
sion,  which  I  have  heard  expressed  on  more  than  one  occasion,  that 
they  would  only  be  benefitting  Mr.  Swan  in  connection  with  his  patent. 

After  many  failures,  arising  chiefly  from  errors  in  small  matters 
of  manipulation  and  detail,  I  have  at  last,  thanks  to  Mr.  Swan, 
succeeded  to  my  satisfaction  in  producing  carbon  pictures  at  least  as 
good  as  silver  prints  from  the  same  negatives.  It  may  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  the  readers  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  and 
perhaps  useful  to  other  labourers  in  the  same  field,  if  I  detail  my 
experience.  It  is,  as  yet,  somewhat  imperfect :  such  as  it  is,  how¬ 
ever,  it  will  afford  some  guide  to  beginners  in  this  interesting  branch 
of  our  art. 

The  Preliminary  Coating  of  Collodion. — The  pyroxyline  used  for 
preparing  the  collodion  should  not  be  of  a  powdery  or  disintegrated 
kind.  It  is  better  prepared  in  the  mixed  acids  (sulphuric  being  in 
excess)  at  a  temperature  considerably  lower  than  that  generally 
esteemed  the  best  for  ordinary  negative  collodion.  Eight  grains 
dissolved  in  one  ounce  of  equal  parts  of  methylated  ether  sp.  gr. 
725  to  "730,  and  methylated  alcohol  sp.  gr.  '810  to  ‘815,  will  give  a 
collodion  of  great  body  and  toughness,  well  adapted  for  coating  the 
plate.  Of  course  the  collodion  must  not  be  iodised.  Whilst  the 
collodion  is  setting  on  the  plate,  a  crapy  and  uneven  appearance 
will  be  presented  ;  but  when  the  surface  is  desiccated,  it  will  be  so 
polished  and  smooth  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  distinguish  which  is 
the  collodionised  side  of  the  glass.  The  film  also,  when  viewed  by 
transmitted  light,  should  be  perfectly  transparent.  The  collodion- 
L<’d  plates  may  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time  in  stock,  in  a  warm 
place,  before  being  coated  with  gelatine. 

Preparation  of  the  Gelatine  Solution ■ — Most  of  the  samples  of 
gelatine  which  I  have  tried,  though  differing  considerably  in  exter¬ 
nal  appearance,  have  succeeded  nearly  equally  well.  The  colour- 
b  :  or  white  specimens  are  the  best,  and  may  be  purchased  at 
al.;:  .!  any  grocer’s  or  chemist’s  shop  at  a  cost  of  about  fourpence 


per  ounce.  The  formula  for  its  solution  which  I  have  found  the. 
most  convenient  is — 

Gelatine  .  2  ounces. 

Water  .  12  „ 

Let  the  gelatine  soak  in  the  water  (cold)  for  several  hours  in  a  wide- 
mouthed  bottle,  which  is  then  placed  in  a  dish  of  warm  water  kept 
at  a  temperature  of  from  100  to  150  degrees  Fahr.  In  a  short  time 
the  gelatine  will  be  dissolved,  forming  a  turbid  and  semi-opaque 
solution.  At  this  stage  300  grains  of  pounded  white  sugar  may  be 
added.  The  addition  of  saccharine  matter  is  necessary  to  render 
the  tissue  (when  afterwards  •removed  from  the  glass)  pliant  and 
elastic,  which  would  otherwise  be  hard  and  brittle. 

Clarification  of  the  Gelatine  Solution. — Before  it  has  had  time  to 
cool  and  solidify,  pour  the  solution  into  a  clean  saucepan  and  place 
over  a  gas  flame  or  on  the  fire,  taking  care,  however,  that  the  heat 
be  applied  very  gradually,  and  the  solution  continually  stirred.  If 
both  these  precautions  be  not  adopted,  some  of  the  gelatine  will  be 
carbonised — or,  as  the  cook  would  say,  burnt  on  the  bottom  of  the  pan 
— and  communicate  a  dark  tinge  to  the  solution.  When  it  approaches 
the  boiling  point  throw  in  the  white  of  an  egg,  previously  whipped 
into  froth,  along  with  the  crushed  shell.  The  coagulated  albumen 
carries  down  with  it  most  of  the  impurities  contained  in  the  gelatine. 
Ebullition  should  not  he  continued  longer  than  two  or  three  minutes, 
for  if  continued  longer  the  setting  power  of  the  gelatine  is  considerably 
lessened.  Filter  at  once  through  a  bag  of  fine  muslin,  to  clear  the 
solution  of  the  grosser  particles  of  coagulated  albumen  and  other 
impurities  ;  and  then,  before  it  has  cooled  sufficiently  to  gelatinise, 
filter  again  into  a  stock-bottle  through  a  fourfold  bag  of  the  same 
material,  which  will  retain  the  smaller  particles  of  extraneous  matter, 
and  leave  the  solution  almost  colourless,  or  of  a  pale  amber  tint.  A 
flannel  bag,  such  as  cooks  use  for  filtering  their  jellies,  may  be 
used  instead  of  the  fourfold  muslin,  if  it  be  well  warmed  and  the 
solution  be  run  through  while  still  hot. 

If  all  these  operations  have  been  performed  consecutively — that  is 
to  say,  without  allowing  the  solution  to  cool  and  again  to  gelatinise 
after  it  has  first  been  reduced  to  the  liquid  state — the  loss  by  evapo¬ 
ration  and  otherwise  will  be  about  two  fluid  ounces,  which  will  now 
reduce  the  bulk  of  the  original  solution  to  ten  ounces.  But  if  there 
have  been  interruptions  in  the  operations,  whereby  a  re-solution  of 
the  gelatine  by  the  application  of  heat  is  rendered  necessary,  the  loss 
by  evaporation  will  be  greater,  and  it  will  then  be  necessary  to  add 
water  sufficient  to  make  up  the  quantity  to  ten  ounces.  The  next 
step  is  to  add 

The  Pigment  or  Colouring  Matter. — All  my  experiments  have  been 
performed  with  the  finest  Indian  ink,  my  object  being,  not  to  look 
for  variety  of  tone,  but  to  ascertain  other  conditions,  which,  if  ap¬ 
plicable  to  one  pigment,  can  obviously  be  applied  to  others.  In  my 
first  attempts,  failure  often  arose  from  rubbing  down  the  ink  in  water 
on  a  porcelain  slab,  to  give  colour  to  the  gelatine.  That  process  was 
exceedingly  tedious,  and  was  the  cause  of  much  uncertainty  and 
difficult}7,  in  estimating  the  proper  quantity  of  pigment  to  add.  A 
plan  I  have  found  very  convenient  is  to  pound  into  small  fragments,, 
in  a  mortar,  350  grains  of  Indian  ink.  These  are  put  into  a  bottle, 
with  ten  ounces  of  water,  and  allowed  to  soak  for  two  or  three  days, 
with  occasional  shaking.  By  that  time  the  gelatine,  which  constitutes 
the  cohesive  principle  of  the  ink,  has  softened,  and  then  an  hour  s 
immersion  of  the  bottle  in  warm  water  completes  the  reduction  of 
the  ink  into  at  least  as  fine  a  form  of  solution  as  the  most  careful 
rubbing.  Grit  and  insoluble  impurities  will  fall  to  the  bottom. 
The  bottle,  therefore,  should  be  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time 
in  order  to  allow  these  to  settle  before  decanting  off  the  upper 
portion  for  use.  One  ounce,  by  measure,  of  the  ink  thus  pre¬ 
pared,  intimately  mixed  with  ten  ounces  of  the  gelatine  solution, 
seems  to  give  sufficient  opacity  to  the  tissue,  but  I  have  bv  no 
means  satisfied  myself  that  this  proportion  is  the  best.  Much 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  negative,  the  thickness  of  the  gelatine 
tissue,  and  on  the  effect  required  to  be  produced.  A  large  proportion  of 
pigment  confers  great  sensitiveness,  but  fails  in  producing  good 
half-tone.  On  the  other  hand  a  smaller  quantity  diminishes  sensi¬ 
tiveness,  gives  fine  half-tone,  with  often  insufficient  opacity  in  the 
deep  shadows,  which,  moreover,  are  always  raised  in  too  high  relief 
to  be  pleasant  to  the  eye. 

The  “pigmented  gelatine”  thus  prepared  may  be  kept  for  a  long 
time  in  a  stock-bottle  closely  covered  up.  When  required  for  use 
place  the  bottle  in  a  pan  of  warm  water  till  the  gelatine  has  become 
fluid,  and  measure  out  into  a  German  beaker  or  a  smaller  wide- 
mouthed  bottle  as  much  as  will  be  needed  for  the  occasion  on  hand, 
bearing  in  mind  that  one  ounce  is  sufficient  for  covering  a  plate 
eight  by  five  inches  to  the  requisite  depth — that  is,  provided  there 
be  no  waste. 
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To  Sensitise  the  Pigmented  Gelatine  and  Goat  the  Plate. — This 
must  be  done  in  the  dark  room,  and  white  light  excluded  as  carefully 
as  when  preparing  dry  collodion  plates.  Place  the  bottle  containing 
•the  measured  gelatine  solution  in  a  bath  of  warm  water  not  higher 
than  110°  Fall.,  and  for  each  ounce  of  solution  add  ten  grains  of 
bichromate  of  potash  or  ammonia  powdered,  and  dissolve  by  gentle 
stirring  so  as  not  to  form  air  bubbles,  which  are  difficult  to  get  rid  of. 
Now  warm  one  of  the  collodionised  plates,  and,  supposing  it  to  be 
eight  by  five  inches,  measure  out  eight  drachms  of  the  sensitised  pig¬ 
mented  gelatine,  and  pour  in  a  round  pool  on  the  collodionised  sur¬ 
face.  Do  not  attempt  to  spread  the  solution  by  tilting  the  plate,  as 
is  done  when  coating  with  collodion — as  it  would  inevitably  run  over 
the  edge  and  be  wasted — but  instantly  place  the  plate  on  a  slab  or 
drawing  board,  previously  accurately  levelled,  and  with  a  camel’s- 
hair  brush  spread  out  the  solution  quickly  (but  not  violently,  so  as 
to  cause  air  bubbles)  over  the  whole  plate.  If  the  operation  be  con¬ 
ducted  property,  the  solution,  before  it  has  had  time  to  gelatinise,  will 
have  settled  down  into  a  fine  even  sheet  of  uniform  thickness.  The 
plate  must  be  left  on  the  levelled  slab  till  the  surface  is  dry  and  does 
not  feel  tacky  to  the  touch.  About  twenty-four  hours  in  a  tolerably 
warm  room,  I  find,  are  generally  required.  The  tissue  may  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  glass  and  printed  on  sooner,  but  I  find  it  better  to 
allow  it  to  dry  fully. 

I  have  just  had  constructed  an  improved  levelling  stand,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  quarter  inch  tliick  slab  of  iron  about  eighteen  inches  square, 
raised  on  four  rods  or  legs,  and  fitted  with  screw  adjustments  for 
obtaining  an  accurately  level  table.  On  this  I  place,  collodion-side 
upwards,  the  plates  about  to  be  coated  with  the  gelatine,  and  apply 
underneath  a  gas  flame  from  a  Bunsen’s  burner,  which  is  moved 
about  till  the  heat  of  the  iron  plate  is  uniform  all  over,  and  can  just 
be  borne  with  tolerable  patience  when  the  back  of  the  hand  is 
pressed  on  its  upper  surface.  The  flame  is  then  withdrawn  and  the 
plates  coated,  one  by  one,  as  they  lie  on  the  slab,  Avith  the  greatest 
ease  and  expedition,  by  using  a  camel’s-hair  brush  to  spread  out 
the  measured  quantity  of  solution  which  has  been  poured  on  their 
surface.  A  very  important  advantage  connected  Avith  this  mode  of 
heating  the  le\relling  slab  is  that  of  being  able  to  remoAre  the  tissue 
from  the  glass  after  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  hours,  and  to  print 
immediately. 

I  am  unable  to  state  Avith  any  degree  of  confidence  Iioav  long  the 
tissue  Avill  retain  its  solubility  in  the  dark.  It  is  certainty  better  to 
use  it  immediately  after  it  has  become  dry ;  but  I  liRATe  reason  to 
believe  that,  under  conditions  Avliicli  are  not  yet  understood,  it  may 
retain  its  sensitiveness  to  light  unimpaired  for  many  days.  A  piece 
of  prepared  tissue  left  for  three  days  on  a  glass  plate  in  a  dark  room, 
to  Avhich  none  but  orange  light  had  been  admitted  during  that  time, 
was  totally  insensitive  to  hglit  and  insoluble  in  hot  Avater,  AA'hile  a 
portion  of  the  same  tissue  inadvertently  left  in  a  book  for  seA'en 
days  Avas  quite  sensitive.  Was  the  bicliromated  gelatine  affected  by 
the  orange  fight  ?  or  did  the  free  access  of  air  to  the  surface  of  the 
tissue  exercise  a  similar  effect? 

When  the  tissue  is  dry,  it  is  separated  from  the  glass  quite  readily 
by  raising  one  corner  AA'itli  a  penknife  and  peeling  it  off.  It  is 
advisable  at  this  stage  to  mark  Avith  red  or  Avhite  chalk  the  gelatine 
side  of  the  film,  otherwise  it  Avill  be  difficult  in  a  feeble  fight  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  one  side  from  the  other.  The  appearance  of  the  tissue 
when  removed  from  the  glass  Avill  afford  a  pretty  good  criterion  of 
its  fitness  for  printing.  It  should  be  thinner  than  the  finest  ivory 
cardboard,  tough  and  very  flexible ;  Avhen  vieAved  by  transmitted 
light  someAArhat  translucent,  and  that  evenly  throughout,  and  also 
quite  free  from  opaque  spots.  If  it  be  hard  and  brittle  too  little 
sugar  has  been  added  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  sticky  and  too  elastic, 
there  is  an  excess  of  sugar  present,  or  it  has  not  been  property  dried. 
If  the  film  be  opaque  Avhen  held  up  to  the  fight,  the  fault  is  OAving 
either  to  excess  of  gelatine  or  too  much  pigment. 

Exposure. — The  collodion  side  is  placed  next  the  negative  in  the 
pressure-frame,  in  the  same  AAray  as  the  surface  of  ordinary  sensitive 
paper.  The  exposure  in  sunshine  varies  from  half-a-minute  to  three 
minutes,  the  opaque  tissues  being  more  sensitive  than  those 
possessing  greater  translucency.  Much  also  Avill  depend  on  the 
density  of  the  negative.  I  haAre  never  been  able  to  distinguish 
(necessarily  in  a  feeble  light)  the  least  trace  of  a  picture  on  the 
tissue  after  its  removal  from  the  pressure-frame.  Hence  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  regulate  the  exposure  by  any  definite  rule.  Experience 
Avill  be  the  only  safe  guide. — The  next  stage  of  the  process  previous 
to  the  final  development  is 

Mounting  the  Tissue. — Here  lies  the  greatest  difficulty  of  the  Avliole 
process,  and  one  Avliich  I  can  hardly  say  I  have  quite  mastered.  I 
have  tried  all  sorts  of  pastes  and  gums  soluble  in  water,  singly  and 
mixed,  Avithout  success.  The  tissue  still  persists  in  separating  itself 


from  the  paper  after  being  subjected  for  some  time  to  the  action  of  hot 
Avater.  In  this  Avay  I  have  lost  many  of  my  most  promising  prints. 
By  the  following  method,  hoAvever,  perfect  adhesion  of  the  two  sur¬ 
faces  under  the  continued  action  of  A\rarm  Avater  may  be  secured. 
Immerse  a  sheet  of  a  strong,  smooth-surfaced  Avliite  paper  in  a  thin 
solution  of  gutta-percha  in  benzole,  and  then  hang  up  to  dry.  This 
closes  the  pores  of  the  paper,  and  renders  it  impervious  to  water. 
The  collodion  side  of  the  exposed  tissue  may  now  safely  be  fastened 
down  on  the  prepared  paper,  with  a  pretty  thick  solution  of  gum 
dammar  in  benzole,  and  alloAved  to  dry  for  an  hour  or  two.  A  still  fur¬ 
ther  protection  against  the  Avater  insinuating  itself  between  the  tissue 
and  the  paper  is  afforded  by  running  a  camel’s-hair  brush,  dipped 
in  the  same  gum  dammar  solution,  round  the  edge  of  the  tissue  ;  but 
that  ought  not  to  be  necessary.  I  have  no  doubt  simpler  and  per¬ 
haps  more  efficient  methods  aaIII  soon  be  suggested  by  some  of  the 
numerous  correspondents  of  this  Journal. 

The  Development. — I  have  not  been  able  to  conduct  satisfactorily 
the  development  by  Mr.  SAvan’s  plan  of  immersing  the  mounted  tissue 
in  Avarm  Avater  and  leaA'ing  it  there  for  an  hour  or  more.  A  simpler 
method,  and  one  less  likely  to  separate  the  tissue  from  the  paper  on 
Avhich  it  is  mounted,  occurred  to  me.  I  lay  the  unde\'eloped  print, 
tissue  side  upAvards,  on  the  bottom  of  a  porcelain  tray  sloping 
toAvards  the  sink,  so  as  to  let  the  Avater  Aoav  aAvay  freely.  I  then, 
with  a  sponge  dipped  in  Avater  as  hot  as  the  hand  can  conveniently 
bear,  squeeze  out  the  Avater  from  a  little  height  on  the  surface  of  the 
tissue.  In  this  Avay  the  soluble  portions  of  the  gelatine,  Avitli  its 
colouring  matter,  AA'ill  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  be  entirely 
Avashed  aAvay,  and  the  picture,  consisting  of  insoluble  gelatine  and 
pigment,  exposed  to  vieAv. 

In  the  case  of  over-exposure,  which  can  only  noAv  be  detected,  a 
broad  camel’s-liair  brush,  dipped  in  boiling  Avater  and  passed  tAvo  or 
three  times  OArer  the  surface  of  the  picture,  aa  IH  do  much  to  soften 
the  shadow's  and  Avliiten  the  high  fights. 

The  process  is  iioav  complete,  and  the  picture  may  be  dried  and 
mounted  on  cardboard  in  the  usual  way. 

George  Dawson,  A.M., 

Lecturer  on  Photography,  King's  College,  London. 

I11  the  next  Journal  I  shall  revert  to  this  interesting  subject. 
By  that  time  I  shall  probably  liaAre  modified  for  the  better  some  of 
the  preceding  instructions,  which  nevertheless,  as  they  iioav  stand, 
will,  if  carefully  carried  out,  lead  to  very  satisfactory  results. — G.  D. 


POSITIVE  PRINTING.* 

I  have  been  often  asked  to  publish  the  process  for  positive  printing 
Avhich  I  liaA'e  Avith  much  success  adopted  for  the  last  ten  years ;  and, 
as  the  professional  and  other  reasons  Avliich  haA'e  hitherto  Avitlilield 
me  have  not  iioav  their  old  force,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  bringing 
it  before  you  to-night. 

I  think  it  better  to  aA'oid  an  elaborate  introduction,  and  Avill  there¬ 
fore  proceed  at  once  to  the  technical  details  of  the  process. 

In  the  first  place,  the  choice  of  paper  is  of  much  consequence. 
The  best  and  most  equal  Avliich  can  at  present  be  obtained,  and 
Avliicli  I  have  used  for  some  time  past,  is  ToAvgood  s  positive  paper. 
It  is,  liOAvever,  not  quite  so  AA'ell  adapted  for  the  process  as  some 
thick  paper  made  by  Turner,  of  Chafford  Mills,  Avitli  a  manuscript 
mark,  and  sold  about  eight  years  since  by  Woolley  and  Co. 

The  French  and  German  papers  answer  well,  and  yield  proofs  of 
great  contrast,  but  of  less  delicacy  of  tone  and  atmosphere  than  we 
obtain  AA'itli  English.  They  have,  besides,  the  disadvantage  of 
requiring  a  much  more  careful  adjustment  of  the  solutions,  and  do 
not  keep  so  AA'ell  when  prepared. 

No  paper.  Avhether  French  or  English,  is  suitable  unless  it  AAill 
stand  the  action  of  boiling  Avater. 

The  first  solution  is  made  in  the  folloAAing  manner  : — 


Chloride  of  gold  .  60  grains. 

Chloride  of  ammonium  .  120  „ 

Water .  20  ounces. 


This  is  to  be  applied  by  floating  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  the 
paper  is  to  be  alloAA'ed  to  remain  until  it  begins  to  flatten  out,  which 
Avill,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  room  and  the  character  of 
the  paper,  be  from  lialf-a-minute  to  two  minutes, 

It  is  then  to  be  hung  up  either  before  a  fire  or  in  a  Avarm  room  to 
dry  rather  quickly,  but  not  entirely.  It  is  better  that  it  should  be 
slightly  damp  when  submitted  to  the  exciting  solution.  The  paper 
in  this*  state  Avill  keep  about  twelve  hours  in  a  darkened  room  ;  but 
I  have  always  found  that  better  results  follow  if  it  is  excited  more 
immediately. 

The  influence  of  fight  or  time  discolours  the  paper,  and  renders  it 
useless  by  reducing  the  gold. 

*  React  at  a  meeting  of  the  London  Photographic  Society.  Mar  X.  1SG4. 
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The  second  or  exciting  solution  is  as  follows  : — • 

A  sixty-grain  solution  of  ammonio -nitrate  of  silver  is  made  by 
dissolving  1200  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  fifteen  ounces  of  water, 
and  then” con- verting  it  into  ammonio-nitrate  by  the  careful  addition 
of  strong  ammonia  until  the  precipitate  first  formed  on  its  addition 
is  just  redissolved.  The  quantity  can  then  he  made  up  to  twenty 
ounces  by  adding  more  water. 

If  the  ammonia  is  in  excess  the  proofs  will  be  grey  and  weak ; 
if,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  deficient,  the  proofs  will  be  bronzed  and  hard. 

The  paper  is  to  be  floated  on  this  solution  from  a  minute  and  a- 
half  to  three  minutes,  according  to  the  same  conditions  which  in¬ 
fluence  the  time  on  the  first  solution.  It  must  then  be  thoroughly 
and  quickly  dried  by  hanging  it  before  a  fire  or  in  a  warm  room. 

In  winter  the  paper  will  work  well  until  three  or  four  days  old  ; 
but  in  the  summer  or  in  damp  weather  it  Avill  not  keep  so  well.  In 
either  case  it  is  better  to  use  it  fresh. 

The  exposure  to  light  is  arranged  hi  the  usual  way,  and  the  proofs 
mu3t  be  moderately  over-printed. 

The  third  or  fixing  solution  is  as  follows : — 

To  twenty  ounces  of  water  add  five  ounces  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda  and  fourteen  grains  of  iodide  of  silver ;  then,  when  the  solution 
is  complete,  add  one  ounce  of  the  sixty-grain  ammonio-nitrate  of 
silver  solution. 

This  mixture  is  fit  for  use  immediately,  but  improves  after  a  few 
proofs  have  been  fixed  in  it.  It  should  not  at  any  time  be  thrown 
away — all  that  is  required  being  to  fill  up  the  vessel  containing  it 
with  fresh  solution  every  day  after  use.  It  will  be  found  that  the 
quantity  absorbed  by  the  proofs  allows  of  sufficient  renewal  to  keep 
the  solution  in  working  order.  It  should  smell  strongly  of  ammonia, 
and  if,  from  being  out  of  use,  the  ammonia  should  have  evaporated, 
a  small  quantity  must  be  added.  In  ordinary  use  the  proofs  them¬ 
selves  sufficiently  compensate  for  the  evaporation. 

After  exposure  the  proofs  must  be  immersed,  without  washing,  in 
the  fixing  solution,  and  are  to  be  allowed  to  remain  one  hour.  They 
arc  then  to  be  taken  out,  drained,  and  laid  in  a  single  layer  in  a 
flat-  dish,  when  boiling  water  must  be  poured  upon  them.  A  fresh 
layer  of  proofs  is  laid  upon  them,  and  is  then  treated  in  the  same 
way,  and  so  on  with  the  rest,  giving  boiling  water  to  all.  In  about 
five  minutes  the  water  is  to  be  drained  off,  and  a  fresh  supply  of 
boiling 'water  added.  It  is  as  well  to  repeat  this  a  third  time — in 
fact,  it  is  almost  necessary.  The  washing  can  afterwards  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  successive  wa  si  lings  in  boiling  water,  or  in  the  ordinary 
way  with  cold  water. 

The  proofs,  in  consequence  of  the  complete  removal  of  the  size, 
are  very  tender,  and  are  best  dried  by  hanging  over  glass  rods. 

When  dry  they  are  to  be  laid  face  downwards  on  glazed  bibulous 
paper,  and  then  ironed  with  an  iron  hot  enough  almost  to  scorch  the 
paper. 

The  proofs  will  now  by  their  colour  indicate  any  errors  of  the 
process  which  can  affect  their  permanency,  except  that  of  insufficient 
washing. 

If  the  hyposulphite  has  been  adulterated  so  as  to  lessen  its  solvent 
power,  the  iodide  of  silver  will  be  precipitated  in  the  proofs.  In 
this  case  more  hyposulphite  must  be  added,  as  must  also  be  done 
when  foreign  papers  are  employed.  Papier  Saxe  works  better  with 
only  ten  grains  of  iodide  of  silver,  and  is,  besides,  better  when  the 
quantity  of  gold  is  reduced  to  forty  or  even  thirty  grains. 

If  the  fights  in  the  proof  are  in  the  slightest  degree  altered  from 
the  original  colour  of  the  paper  it  should  be  destroyed  as  unsafe. 

An  experience  of  about  ten  years  without  any  modification  of  the 
formuhe  justifies  me  in  saying  that  proofs  by  this  are  at  least  as 
lasting  as  those  by  anj^  other  silver  process.  It  depends  for  the 
permanence  of  its  results  almost,  if  not  altogether,  on  the  complete¬ 
ness  of  tire  washing — all  other  faults,  as  I  have  said,  being  shown 
at  once  by  altered  colour  in  the  fights. 

I  expect  to  be  met  by  objections  to  the  use  of  the  old  fixing  bath, 
and  will  therefore  endeavour  to  anticipate  them  by  stating  that  I 
have  been  unable  by  the  most  delicate  tests  to  discover  anything 
whatever  which  can  be  hurtful  in  the  darkened  portions  of  the 
proofs,  and  nothing  at  all  but  the  paper  in  those  parts  which  have 
remained  white  after  fixing. 

in  conclusion,  I  may  state  that  this  process  has  been  arrived  at 
in  a  purely  experimental  manner,  involving  in  its  different  parts 
tilings  already  well  known  to  us,  and  is  the  result  of  suggestions 
which  have  been  hitherto  fruitless  in  consequence  of  their  incom¬ 
pleteness. 

I  can  particularly  instance  that  of  Professor  Maconocliie,  whose 
directions  for  the  preparation  of  the  paper  are  almost  the  same  as 
mine,  except  in  the  want  of  a  definite  proportion  of  gold.  He  gave 


no  fixing  solution,  and,  as  the  paper  prepared  with  gold  requires 
one  specially  adapted  to  it,  liis  valuable  suggestion  has  been  forgotten. 
To  him,  however,  is  really  due  much  of  the  merit  of  the  process  I 
have  this  evening  submitted  to  you  in  a  complete  form.  The  cer- 
tanty  of  the  results  and  the  delicate  neutral  tone  forming  its  chief 
claim  to  notice  would,  however,  have  been  wanting  without  the 
iodide  of  silver  and  ammonia  employed  in  the  fixing  solution. 

T.  H.  IIknnaii. 

THE  BROMINE  QUESTION  AND  MR.  J.  F.  GODDARD. 
Two  Chapters  Connected  with  the  Early  History  of  Photoo rai*ii y. 

CHAPTER  I. 

As  the  period  for  closing  the  Goddard  Testimonial  Fund  has  arrived, 
the  occasion  is  appropriate  not  only  for  thanking  the  many  subscri¬ 
bers  for  their  generosity  in  saving  a  photographic  discoverer  and  a 
worthy  man  from  indigence,  but  also  for  reviewing  the  claims  made 
on  his  behalf,  and  the  evidence  on  which  they  rest. 

The  purpose  of  the  original  appeal  was  to  show  that  Daguerreo¬ 
type  was  indebted  to  Mr.  Goddard ;  that  he  gave  that  art  an  impulse 
which  has  been  extended  to  subsequent  processes;  and  therefore 
that  his  case  was  a  fitting  one  for  the  benevolence  of  photographers. 
I  am  happy  to  say  the  appeal  was  not  in  vain,  and  its  successful 
result  is  thankfully  and  gratefully  acknowledged.  If.  however,  in 
making  this  appeal  the  claims  of  earlier  or  contemporary  discoverers 
were  not  mentioned,  it  must  be  understood  that  it  was  not  a  chapter 
on  early  photography  that  was  being  written,  but  simply  a  statement 
of  the  case  of  Mr.  Goddard;  for  nothing  could  be  farther  from  the 
minds  of  the  gentlemen  interested  in  Mr.  Goddard  than  intention¬ 
ally  to  ignore  the  labours  of  others  in  the  same  field. 

The  year  1839  is  a  memorable  one  in  photographic  annals — a 
veritable  anno  lucis — for  Fox  Talbot  and  Daguerre  then  published 
their  respective  discoveries.  These  processes,  though  otherwise  so 
singularly  unlike,  had  one  common  idea — the  production  of  a  latent 
image  on  a  base  of  iodide  of  silver.  Bromine  forms  no  part  of  either 
process.  Daguerreotype  remained  unimproved  for  many  months  after 
its  publication  in  August,  1839.  In  attempting  portraiture  by  it  the 
difficulty  experienced  was  the  very  long  sitting  required  in  brilliant 
sunshine.  To  obviate  this  Woolcott’s  speculum  camera  was  in¬ 
vented,  and  the  sitting  was  materially  abbreviated.  In  June,  1840, 
Mr.  Goddard,  then  lecturer  on  optics,  natural  philosophy,  &c.,  &c., 
was  engaged  by  Messrs.  Beard  and  Johnson  to  apply  his  scientific 
knowledge  to  the  improvement  of  the  process. 

By  a  report  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  September  12th,  1810,  it 
appears  that  Mr.  Beard  had  an  establishment  for  producing  portraits 
by  the  aid  of  Woolcott’s  camera  at  the  Medical  Hall,  near  Furni- 
val’s  Inn,  Holborn,  London.  In  this  report,  after  an  interesting  de- 
cription  of  the  use  of  this  camera,  and  how  the  sunlight  was  tem¬ 
pered  by  passing  through  blue  glass  screens  to  mitigate  the  painful¬ 
ness  of  the  sitting,  I  find  it  further  stated  that  “  No  expense  is  being 
spared  to  bring  the  process  to  perfection.  For  this  purpose  experi¬ 
ments  on  an  extensive  scale  have  been  for  some  time  carried  on 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Goddard,”  &c.,  &c. 

These  experiments  bore  fruit  shortly  after.  A  printed  document 
is  before  me,  dated  December  Btli,  1840,  entitled — 

Valuabe  Improvement  in  Daouerp.eotype  ! 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

An  account  of 

A  New  Means  of  Preparing  the  Silver  Plates  for  the  Action  of  Light  in  Photographic- 
Delineations  of  the  Daguerreotype  ; 

Discovered  by 
J .  F .  GODDARD, 

Lecturer  on  Optics  ;  lata  of  the  Polytechnic  Institution, 
and  Royal  Adelaide  Gallery,  London. 

Having  been  engaged  for  some  time  past  in  investigating  the  different  means  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  plates  for  the  action  of  light  in  photographic  delineations  of  Daguerreotype, 
in  hopes  of  being  able  to  render  them  more  sensitive,  the  result  of  my  experiments 
has  been  the  valuable  discovery  that,  when  the  bromide  of  iodine  i3  U3ed  instead 
of  simple  iodine,  this  very  desirable  object  is  attained  in  a  most  extraordinary  degree. 
If  iodine  and  bromine  are  placed  together  in  equal  proportions,  they  instantly  com¬ 
bine  and  form  a  new  compound,  the  bright  scaly  crystals  of  the  former  dissolving, 
and  the  new  substance  crystallising  in  dark  microscopic  crystals  of  a  beautiful  arbores¬ 
cent  appearance.  These  are  exceedingly  volatile — more  so  than  the  iodine  alone,  the 
vapour  attacking  the  silver  surface  in  a  similar  manner  ;  and  so  delicately  sensitive 
are  the  plates  when  properly  prepared  that  the  faintest  light  acts  readily  on  them. 
Even  in  the  dull  cloudy  days  of  November,  with  a  London  atmosphere,  if  not  too 
foggy  and  there  is  sufficient  light  to  produce  a  picture,  it  will,  by  a  few  minutes’ 
exposure,  be  clearly  delineated.  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  experimenting  with 
bright  solar  light  since  I  have  made  this  discovery ;  but,  from  the  experience  I  have 
had  in  the  old  process  during  the  last  summer,  I  have  no  doubt  with  a  clear  summer 
sun  in  London  the  effects  will  be  almost  instantaneous.  With  the  light  of  the 
ordinary  gas  burners  of  the  shops  a  picture  of  a  plaster  bust  may  be  obtained  in  three 
or  four  minutes.  "  J.  F.  GODDARD. 

In  the  Literary  Gazette,  No.  1,247,  page  803  (published  London 
December  12th,  1840),  under  the  bead  of  “Fine  Arts,”  this  same 
article  appears  as  a  communication  from  Mr.  Goddard.  The  claims 
of  this  gentleman  commence  from  this  published  statement ;  but  he 
extended  bis  researches,  and  instituted  a  series  of  experiments  on 
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the  haloid  bodies — iodine,  bromine,  chlorine,  and  their  combinations ; 
and  on  March  4tli,  1841,  a  sealed  paper  was  deposited  in  the 
archives  of  the  Royal  Society  detailing  some  of  these  experiments. 
A  copy  of  this  paper  follows,  together  with  attesting  correspondence : — 

St.  Joseph's  Retreat,  Hammersmith,  March  2nd,  3.864. 
My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — In  the  month  of  March,  3841,  you  diet  me  the 
honour,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Kieman,  of  placing  in  the  Royal  Society  a  sealed  paper 
containing  notes  of  experiments  made  in  the  application  of  the  Daguerreotype  pro¬ 
cess  to  the  taking  of  likenesses  from  life. 

I  had  previously  published  my  discovery  of  the  extraordinary  sensitive  property  of 
the  vapour  of  bromine  in  combination  with  iodine.  [See  Literary  Gazette,  Dec.  12th, 
1840.  ]  I  was  desirous  to  furnish  a  process  that  would  be  effective,  simple,  and  prac¬ 
ticable  for  artists  ;  more  particularly  as  in  their  hands  it  would  bo  most  valuable  as 
an  auxiliary.  For  this  purpose  I  commenced  a  series  of  experiments,  the  result  of 
which  was  the  adoption  of  the  A  and  B  mixtures,  as  detailed  in  the  accompanying 
paper.' 

The  time  that  has  elapsed  having  brought  so  many  scientific  labourers  into  the 
field,  and  the  Daguerreotype  process  itself  having  been  superseded  by  the  process  on 
paper,  of  which  the  Hon.  Fox  Talbot  is  the  inventor,  I  have  now  most  respectfully 
to  beg  the  favour  that  the  sealed  packet  may  be  opened  and  read  with  the  accom¬ 
panying  paper  on  the  process  used  at  the  opening  of  the  first  professional  photo¬ 
graphic  establishment  at  the  Polytechnic  Institution  (a  copy  of  which  paper  was 
furnished  by  Mr.  Beard  for  the  use  of  his  licensees).  It  may  be  interesting  and 
valuable  in  photography  to  know  that,  by  the  use  of  my  A  and  B  mixtures,  the 
portraits  or  pictures  were  so  eaten  or  bitten  into  the  silver  surface,  that  after  being 
washed  by  the.  hyposulphite  of  soda  solution,  and  the  mercury  on  the  plate  wiped 
off,  they  remained  so  engraved  on  the  plate  as  to  be  printed  by  the  ordinary  copper¬ 
plate  printing  process. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

To  the  President  and  Council,  Your  obedient  Servant, 

Royal  Society.  J.  F.  GODDARD. 

The  Royal  Society ,  Burlington  House,  March  18 th,  1804. 
.Dear  Sir, — I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  2nd  instant, 
with  inclosures,  desiring  that  the  sealed  packet  placed  by  you  in  the  custody  of  the 
Royal  Society,  in  1841,  may  be  opened  and  the  contained  writing  examined. 

Before  proceeding  to  comply  with  your  request,  the  officers  of  the  Society  desire 
to  be  informed  what  further  steps  you  wish  to  be  taken  when  the  document  included 
in  the  envelope  has  been  inspected.  It  occurs  to  me  that  your  purpose  would  pro¬ 
bably  be  answered  if  we  transmitted  to  you  a  copy  certified  to  be  faithful)}'  transcribed 
from  the  paper  deposited  by  you  in  1841. 

I  may  explain  that  some  years  ago  it  was  resolved  to  discontinue  the  practice  of 
receiving  deposits  of  sealed  packets,  but  as  yours  was  deposited  anteriorly  to  the  date 
of  that  resolution,  you  are  of  course  entitled  to  the  advantage  of  any  evidence  that 
such  deposit  was  intended  to  supply. 

Waiting  further  to  hear  from  you  on  the  matter, 

I  remain,  Dear  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  SHARPE Y,  HD,, 

Mr.  J.  F.  Goddard.  Sec.  R.S. 

March,  2.3 rd,  1804. 

Dear  Sir, — I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  cf  your  kind  communication  of  the 
18th  inst.,  and  in  reply  to  the  request  of  the  officers  of  the  Royal  Society  as  to  the 
further  steps  I  desire,  I  beg  respectfully  to  say  that  I  shall  feel  greatly  obliged  by 
being,  furnished  with  a  copy  certificated  to  bo  faithfully  transcribed  from  the  paper 
deposited  by  me  with  the  Royal  Society  in  March,  1841,  and  for  which  I  shall  feel 
most  grateful. 

I  remain,  Dear  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Dr.  Sliarpey,  Sec.  Royal  Society.  J.  F.  GODDARD. 

The  Royal  Society,  Burlington  House,  March  29th,  1804. 

On  this  day  a  packet  inscribed  “Notes,  <fec.,  of  Discoveries  in  Daguerreotype  by 
John  Frederick  Goddard.  March  4th,  1841,”  and  sealed  with  the  Seal  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  with  the  Seal  of  Lord  Northampton,  the  late  President,  was  opened  by  me 
in  the  presence  of  Mr.  W.  White,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society,  by  the 
author’s  request.  It  contained  a  paper,  of  which  the  following  is  a  true  copy: — 

20,  London  St.,  Fitzroy  Square,  March  2nd,  1841. 
Notes  (from  the  Daily  Journal  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Goddard)  on 
Experiments  in  Photography. 

Jan.  17th,  1841. — Made  a  small  quantity  of  iodous  acid. 

Jan.  18th,  1841. — Tried  it3  action  on  silver  plates  for  taking  miniatures  by  the 
Daguerreotype,  and  found  it  to  answer — the  sensitiveness  of  the  plates  being  greatly 
increased,  and  the  pictures  more  marked  and  stronger  than  any  hitherto  produced. 

Jan.  24th,  1841. — Made  more  iodous  acid. 

Jan.  28th,  1841.— Tried  the  iodous  acid  combined  with  a  solution  of  iodic  acid  and 
the  bromide  of  iodine,  in  taking  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Beard.  The  picture  strong  but  very 
blue.  (See  specimen.)  Afterwards  increased  tlie  proportions  of  pure  iodine,  and  took 
a  portrait  of  Mr.  Carpmael ;  afterwards  another  of  Mr.  S.  Carpmaei,  much  improved — 
pictures  whiter.  (See  specimen.) 

.  Feb.  12th,  1841. — Again  tried  the  iodous  acid  and  solution  of  iodic  acid  with  pure 
iodine  and  a  few  grains  of  bromide  of  iodine,  and  obtained  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Johnson, 
Sen.,  which  is  very  far  the  most  beautiful  and  perfect  of  any  hitherto  produced, 
although  taken  during  heavy  rain  in  two  minutes  and  a  few  seconds.  The  character 
is  strong  and  marked,  not  requiring  to  be  held  in  a  particular  light  to  catch  the  most 
beautiful  effects,  being  clearly  and  distinctly  seen  in  any  position,  even  by  artificial 
light.  Afterwards  took  one  of  myself.  (See  specimens.  ) 

Feb.  16th,  1841. — Took  a  beautiful  portrait  of  my  father  (Mr.  Goddard,  of  Chatham', 
by  tne  same  process  as  above.  Time  (very  cloudy  and  dark  two  minutes  ten  seconds. 

ieb.  18th,  1841 — Attended  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  at  Somerset  House, 
and  showed  the  portraits  of  Mr.  Johnson  taken  on  the  12th,  and  also  of  my  father 
taken  on  the  16th,  to  the  President,  the  Marquis  of  Northampton,  Sir  John  Lubbock 
Dr.  Roget,  Professor  Wheatstone,  Mr.  Kieman,  R,  H.  Sollv,  Esq 

,  (Signed'  "JOHN  F.  GODDARD. 

March  29 th,  1864.  Certified  by  W.  Sharpey,  M.D., 

Secretary  cf  the  Royal  Society. 

Tlie  general  claims  of  Mr.  Goddard  maybe  allowed  to  rest  on  tlie 
above  published  and  documentary  evidence.  In  Chapter  II.,  in 
next  number,  reference  will  be  made  to  the  other  early  introducers 
of  bromine,  with  an  endeavour  to  assign  to  each  their  respective 
values  as  discoverers  and  improvers  of  photography. 

Jabez  Hughes. 

7  The  paper  descriptive  of  the  A  and  B  mixtures  is  a  lengthy  document,  and 
chiefly  consists  of  the  mode  of  preparing  and  using  certain  preparations  of  iodine, 
chlorine,  and  iodous  acid  that  Mr.  Goddard  introduced  into  Daguerreotype.  Its 
value  appears  to  have  passed  away  with  the  process  to  which  it  refers,  and  its  present 
interest  is  only  as  descriptive  of  the  process  used  in  the  first  English  uhotcgraphic 

establishment. 
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THE  CHIMENTI  PICTURES :  A  REPLY  TO  SIR  DAVU> 
BREWSTER. 

No.  III. 

We  come  now  to  a  consideration  of  another  land  of  evidence  against 
the  supposition  of  Sir  David  Brewster  that  the  Chimenti  drawings 
were  intended  to  be  stereoscopic.  It  was  my  deliberate  opinion,  in 
common  with  some  others  who  had  examined  these  drawings,  that 
tlieir  mingled  stereoscopic  and  pseudoscopic  effects  were  due  to  the 
accidental  variations  always  more  or  less  characteristic  of  a  copy. 
Mr.  Simpson  had  said — “  The  pictures  are  in  most  respects  fac¬ 
similes;  but  a  closer  inspection  at  once  leads  us  to  the  conviction 
that  one  is  an  artist's  drawing,  and  the  other  a  clever  copy  by  a 
somewhat  mechanical  hand.”  Professor  Towler  said,  in  his  article 
on  the  Chimenti  pictures — “  Let  twenty  different  artists  take  duplicate- 
copies  of  any  single  object  or  engraving,  as  accurately  as  the  eye  and 
pencil  can  perform  the  operation,  of  the  stereoscopic  size,  and  let  the 
duplicates  be  mounted  on  cardboards  as  sterographs;  the  result  will 
undoubtedly  be  that  these  copies  will  possess  relief — an  irregular 
relief — more  or  less.”  Professor  Rood  says — “Cliimenti’s  drawing 
is  probably  traced,  or  connected  with  the  use  of  tracing  paper,  and 
is  perhaps  an  exercise  given  a  pupil  in  malting  facsimiles .”  My 
own  language  was — “  I  have  made  a  careful  examination  of  the- 
photographs  of  these  pictures,  and  the  truth  is  that  the  trifling 
stereoscopic  and  pseudoscopic  qualities  about  them  are  evidently 
accidental.”  As  a  proof  of  the  correctness  of  my  theory  I  proposed 
a  somewhat  similar  experiment  to  that  which  Professor  Towler  had 
proposed,  viz.,  that  anyone  should  execute  a  careful  pen-and-ink 
sketch,  and  then  make  as  perfect  a  copy  of  it  as  possible  without 
careful  admeasurements ;  then  find  out,  by  examination  in  a  stereo¬ 
scope,  which  way  the  sum  of  tlie  inevitable  variations  preponderated, 
and  mount  the  drawings  accordingly ;  the  result  would  be  tlie  same 
kind  of  effect  seen  in  the  Chimenti  pictures.  Now,  when  I  wrote 
this  I  had  made  such  sketches  myself.  Sir  David  Brewster  com- 
lains  because  I  did  not  publish  that  fact,  and  describe  the  precise 
itul  of  relief  I  obtained;  but  as  he  also  intimates  that  lie  would  not 
consider  that  form  of  experiment  satisfactory,  or  properly  applicable 
to  tlie  point  at  issue,  I  do  not  see  that  anything  would  have  been 
gained  by  sucli  publication.  "What  Sir  David  insists  upon,  'with 
some  pertinacity,  is  that  any  copies  made  shall  be  copies  of  one  or 
otlier  of  the  Chimenti  pictures  themselves,  and  lie  says  that  this 
would  be  the  only  judicious  and  satisfactory  method  of  arriving  at 
the  truth.  He  then  states  that  he  had  procured  six  copies  of  the 
Chimenti  pictures  which  c-ould  not  produce,  by  any  combination  of 
fli cm,  the  effect  of  the  Chimenti  drawings;  and  he  goes  on  to  say,  in 
anticipation  of  anything  I  may  produce,  that  ‘‘if  it  is  only  the  same 
hind  of  effect  as  in  the  Chimenti  drawings,  and  not  the  same  degree 
of  effect,  the  experiment  was  worthless.”  But  suppose  “  the  relief 
is  hardly  less  than  in  the  original  Cliimenti's,  and  in  some  respects- 
more  satisfactory, "  what  then?  Or,  suppose  the  result  is  “better 
decidedly  than  the  original  Cliimenti's,”  what  then?  But  we  must 
not  anticipate.  Sir  David  Brewster  continues  his  argument  thus: — 
“As  tills  question  must  he  decided  by  experiment,  we  defy  Professor 
Emerson  to  produce  one  result  in  a  hundred  sketches,  by  different 
individuals,  in  which  the  stereoscopic  relief  exists  at  all,  instead  of 
being  as  perfect  as  in  tin  drawings  alluded  to;  and,  if  lie  could  pro¬ 
duce  this  miraculous  sketch,  it  would  merely  prove  that  it  was  ninety- 
nine  chances  to  one  that  the  stereoscopic  relief  produced  by  Chimenti 
was  not  accidental .” 

Now,  as  the  first  sketch  exhibited  in  the  next  page  is  a  facsimile  of 
one  out  of  three,  and  as  the  second  is  one  out  of  live,  and  as  the  com¬ 
binations  of  them  will  give  two  out  of  eight,  it  is  evident  that  Sir 
David's  sum  of  the  chances  against  the  experiment  can  be  materially 
diminished.  As  any  sketch  in  which  the  stereoscopic  relief  exists  at 
all  is  characterised  as  a  miraculous  sketch,  it  is  important  to  intro¬ 
duce  each  of  the  following  drawings  to  the  reader,  with  a  brief 
history  of  its  production. 

Upon  the  appearance  of  Sir  David  Brewster  s  letter,  in  January 
last,  I  wrote  to  my  friend  Professor  Rood— who.  I  knew,  had  given 
the  Chimenti  drawings  a  careful  study,  and  had  reached  a  conclu¬ 
sion  similar  to  my  own  in  regard  to  them — to  send  me,  if  he  could, 
some  copies  of  them  exhibiting  accidental  stereoscopic  effect.  In 
reply  he  kindly  sent  me  tire  copies,  concerning  which  he  says; — “I 
send  in  this  letter  first  a  drawing  of  the  Chimenti  figures,  drawn  in 
true  relief  but  not  with  the  aid  of  any  machine,  simply  by  tracing . 
the  top  paper  being  shifted  by  hand  so  as  to  obtain  the  desired  effect. 
Chimenti  knew  all  about  tracing  as  well  as  you  do,  and  could  have 
employed  it  if  he  had  really  intended  to  produce  relief.  This  draw¬ 
ing  of  mine  can  he  compared,  therefore,  with  his,  and  the  proper 
deductions  made.  We  do  not  flunk  it  worth  while  to  reproduce 
this  sketch,  as,  of  course,  anybody  can  make  a  drawing  exhibiting. 
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^reat  stereoscopic  effect,  as  Professor  Rood  does,  in  this  way.  But 
he  continued: — “Next  I  made  three  pen  drawings  from  the  same 
'Chimenti,  no  reference  at  all  being  made  to  the  production  of  any 
relief,  which  will  be  evident  on  a  close  analysis  of  these  drawings. 

Here  ar e  facsimiles  of  these  drawings,  the  < 


When  these  three  drawings  were  variously  combined,  more  or  less 
relief  was  experienced :  the  best  effect  was  produced  by  combining 
No.  3  and  No.  1,  so  I  pasted  them  together.  The  relief  is  hardly  less 
than  in  the  original  Cliimenti’s,  and  in  some  respects  more  satisfactory.” 
lv  variation  bcino  a  reversal  of  the  colours. 


The  sketches  which  follow  were  made  by  myself  during  the  months 
-of  J anuary  and  F ebruary  last.  I  submit  the  most  satisfactory  result 
I  obtained  out  of  five  copies  of  the  right-hand  Chimenti.  It  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  combination  of  "No  1  as  the  right  picture,  with  No.  5 


as  the  left,  and  gives  a  fair  stereoscopic  result — better  decidedly  than 
the  original  Chimenti  ones.  They  were  drawn  without  any  resort 
to  measurements,  or  retouching,  or  comparison  of  one  copy  with 
another  until  each  was  completely  finished. 


It  is  worthy  of  tiJctU  J.  Hi*  >  O  juuaai,tu  Wit:  originals  of 

Professor  Rood’s  drawings,  and  each  of  my  own,  successively,  along¬ 
side  of  the  Chimenti  of  which  they  are  copies,  and  in  each  case  I 
have  obtained  a  certain  amount  of  true  relief.  Owing  to  the  reversal 
of  the  whites  and  blacks  in  these  printed  copies,  the  reader  would 
find  it  difficult  to  make  this  comparison  ;  but  there  is  another  equally 
decisive  experiment  which  we  invite  our  readers  to  perform.  Let 
Professor  Rood's  No.  1  be  mounted,  as  the  right  picture,  alongside 
of  my  No.  5  as  the  left  one,  some  stereoscopic  results  will  be  obtained: 
the  left  knee,  the  left  arm  and  shoulder  will  stand  out  decidedly,  and 
the  distance  which  ought  to  exist  between  the  left  arm  and  hand 
and  the  right  arm  and  hand  will  be  well  represented.  A  similar 
comparison  of  my  No.  1  with  Professor  Rood  s  No.  3  will  give  some¬ 
what  similar  effects.  There  is,  of  course,  a  large  amount  of  pseudo- 
scopv  present,  and  not  a  few  lines  which  cannot  be  made  to  coalesce. 


jjlu,  .a,  iiiu.se  oe  ooiiiti  m  minu  that  it  is  not  easy  to  see  pseudoscopie 
effect :  the  human  eyes  naturally  and  habitually  fasten  on  the  stereo¬ 
scopic  portions  of  such  specimens,  and  see  that  part,  as  it  were,  m 
preference  to  the  unnatural,  false  portions.  The  same  tiling  is  true 
of  the  Chimenti  pictures  themselves.  They  abound  in  pseudoscopie 
effect,  and  they  contain  many  lines  which  cannot  be  coaxed  to 
coalesce ;  and  yet,  because  some  few  portions  of  them  unite  properly, 
fhe3r  are  gravely  labelled  true  stereographs  of  the  17th  century. 

Here,  then,  are  two  copies  of  the  same  drawing  made  by  different 
persons  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  which,  on  being  mounted 
side  by  side,  give  a  certain  amount  of  stereoscopic  relief.  How  great 
this  effect  is,  and  how  it  compares  with  the  effect  of  the  Cliimenti  s 
themselves,  the  intelligent  reader  can  judge  for  himself. 

I  conclude  this  part  of  my  argument  by  repeating  a  former  ob¬ 
servation — that  I  do  not  consider  this  “  the  only  judicious  method  of 
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.arriving  at  the  truth”  as  to  this  matter.  The  copies  may  not  be 
fairly  made,  or  they  may  be  too  carelessly  done  to  be  a  fair  test ;  and 
in  any  case,  some  eyes  will  see  “  surprising  effects  ”  where  other  eyes 
can  see  nothing  of  the  sort.  I,  therefore,  take  the  occasion  to 
agree  with  Sir  David  Brewster  when  he  says— “  If  Professor  Emerson 
were  to  obtain  many  examples  of  the  production  of  relief  by  blunders 
in  copying,  this  would  only  prove  that  the  relief  we  have  been  con¬ 
sidering  might  be  thus  produced,  not  that  it  was  thus  produced.” 
But  as  Sir  David  Brewster  has  contented  himself  with  arguing  from 
probabilities  and  the  partial  opinions  of  his  friends,  and  has  never 
proved  that  the  Chimenti  pictures  are  really  stereoscopic,  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  unreasonable  to  show,  in  opposition,  that  they  may  not  be 
so.  The  onus  probandi  still  rests  with  him.  If,  then,  we  have  proved 
in  this  article  that  the  Chimenti  relief,  such  as  it  is,  might  have  been 
accidentally  produced,  that  will  answer  our  present  purpose  ;  but  we 
shall  show,  in  our  next  and  last  article  on  tills  subject,  that  the 
Chimenti  pictures  contain,  within  themselves,  ample  and  conclusive 
testimony  against  the  assumption  that  they  are  veritable  stereographs. 

Paris,  May,  1864.  E.  Emerson,  Prof. 


COLLODION  VARNISH  FOR  PAPER  PROOFS. 

A  writer,  M.  A.  Matthys,  in  our  esteemed  contemporary,  Le  Bul- 
letin  Beige  de  la  Photographic,  says : — A  Spanish  photographer 
applies  to  paper  proofs  a  varnish  which  imparts  to  them  considerable 
warmth  and  brilliancy  of  effect.  M.  Matthys  finds  that,  by  the  use 
of  collodion  as  the  varnish,  he  is  enabled  to  secure  the  same  bril¬ 
liancy,  and  that  it  is  possible  to  glaze  therewith  several  hundred 
proofs  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

Plain  collodion  containing  double  the  usual  quantity  of  pyroxyline 
is  employed  to  coat  a  well-cleaned  sheet  of  glass  of  the  proper  size 
for  the  proof  intended  to  be  operated  upon,  and  the  plate,  when 
covered,  is  to  be  plunged  into  a  bath  of  distilled  water,  in  the  same 
way  as  an  ordinary  collodionised  plate  is  treated  when  being  ex¬ 
cited  :  it  is  to  remain  in  the  water-bath  until  all  greasiness  of 
appearance  has  passed  off,  which  will  generally  occur  in  about  five 
minutes’  time.  The  plate  is  to  be  removed  from  the  water-bath 
and  drained  moderately,  then  placed  collodion  side  upwards  in  a 
position  nearly  horizontal,  but  slightly  inclined  towards  the  operator, 
so  that  there  will  be  a  small  excess  of  water  on  the  edge  nearest  to 
him.  The  paper  for  the  proofs  should  be  thin,  flexible,  and  highly 
albumenised,  and  the  proofs  when  ready  for  being  glazed  should  be 
immersed  in  pure  water.  As  soon  as  the  collodionised  plate  is  in 
the  condition  previously  specified,  the  proof  is  to  be  removed  from  the 
water,  allowed  to  drain  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  gently  laid 
face  downwards  upon  the  collodionised  plate  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  it  were  being  floated  upon  the  sensitising  bath,  commencing 
at  the  near  edge  of  the  plate  where  the  water  has  accumulated. 
Air-bubbles  must  be  carefully  avoided.  A  sheet  of  blotting-paper  is 
now  to  be  pressed  on  the  other  to  absorb  the  superfluous  moisture, 
and  after  its  removal  the  proof  on  the  glass  is  allowed  to  dry  spon¬ 
taneously.  When  dry,  the  paper  with  the  collodion  adhering  thereto 
may  be  removed  from  the  glass,  beginning  at  the  comers. 


Mr.  F.  Frith’s  Photographs. — Our  readers  who  are  fond  of  looking 
over  fine  specimens  of  our  art  should  look  into  the  sale  rooms,  22,  Fleet- 
street,  London,  any  day  till  Thursday  in  this  week,  where  they  may 
inspect  a  fine  collection,  taken  by  Mr.  F.  Frith,  which  is  to  be  distributed 
by  public  sale,  particulars  of  which  will  he  found  in  our  advertising 
columns. 

New  Photographic  Journal. — We  hail  with  pleasure  the  appearance 
of  the  first  number  of  a  new  German  journal,  the  Photographische 
Mittheilungen,  the  journal  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Berlin,  edited 
by  our  excellent  colleague,  Dr.  Hermann  Vogel.  The  new  paper — which 
is  to  appear  monthly — -is  chiefly  designed  to  report  the  proceedings  of 
the  Berlin  Photographic  Society,  which  was  established  inNovemher,  1863, 
and  also  to  form  a  medium  of  intercommunication,  more  especially, 
for  photographers  of  Northern  Germany.  Among  the  promised 
contributors  are  Mr.  J.  W.  Osborne,  now  a  resident  of  Berlin ; 
Dr.  Jacobsen ;  Herren  W.  Grime ;  Kellner,  representative  of  the  eminent 
paper-manufacturing  firm  of  Schering  ;  Voigt,  of  Berlin ;  and  L.  G. 
Kleffel,  of  Goldberg.  Of  course,  Dr.  Vogel  himself  is  not  wanting  in 
the  list  of  contributors.  We  have  in  this  first  number  the  beginning 
of  an  interesting  article  by  him,  On  the  Action  of  Iodide  of  Silver  in  the 
Silver  Bath,  which  we  may,  if  space  permit,  take  an  early  opportunity 
of  reproducing  in  our  columns.  A  summary  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
first  four  meetings  of  the  Berlin  Society,  by  Dr.  Jacobsen;  an  account 
of  a  new  chromo-photographic  process,  by  Voigt ;  a  paper  On  the 
Application  of  Photography  to  Printing  on  Textile  Fabrics,  are  the  remain¬ 
ing  contents  of  a  decidedly  interesting  number ;  and  we  most  heartily 
and  hopefully  wish  Dr.  Vogel  success  in  his  editorial  career.  We 
are  glad,  too,  that  we  shall  now  probably  often  be  able  to  give  our  own 
readers  the  results  of  his  labours,  with  some  of  which  they  have  already 
made  favourable  acquaintance. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  SPAIN. 

In  a  climate  in  which  a  dark  day  is  an  agreeable  variety,  the  photo¬ 
grapher  cannot  well  plead  a  deficiency  of  light.  Whatever  season  of  the 
year  he  selects  for  his  operations,  he  may  be  almost  sure  that  the  sun 
will  be  before  him  in  the  field — “from  early  morn  to  dewy  eve.”  He 
will  not  generally  have  to  wait  the  coy  and  capricious  gleams  of  an 
English  sun,  that,  alas!  too  often  shines — 

“With  smiles  that  might  as  well  be  tears. 

So  faint,  so  sad  their  beaming." 

Against  dust,  heat,  and  scarcity  of  water,  as  in  most  hot  countries,  he 
will  no  doubt  have  to  contend;  but  the  winds,  at  least  for  six  months  of 
the  year,  will  allow  him  to  dispense  with  weather  cords  for  tent  or 
camera. 

We  have  glanced,  we  believe,  at  all  those  physical  conditions  of  the 
four  elements  in  which  the  photographer  is  so  deeply  interested  ;  we 
would  be  guilty  of  a  grave  omission  were  we  to  neglect  pointing  out  to 
his  attention  the  vast  treasures  of  art  stored  up  in  the  Rs>yal  Museum 
of  Madrid,  to  the  study  of  which  he  must  be  indebted  for  an  indispen¬ 
sable  part  of  his  photographic  education.  In  these  masterpieces  of  art, 
which  have  stood  the  tests  of  criticism  and  time,  he  will  find  a  kind 
of  instruction  which  the  eloquent  rhapsodies  of  our  own  Ruskins,  great 
and  small,  and  of  his  own  learned  Mengs,  will  fail  to  communicate. 
For,  though  the  manipulation  and  materials  of  photography  and  paint¬ 
ing  may  differ,  the  laws  of  art  must  ever  remain  the  same  in  both  ;  and 
they  are  best  learned  from  those  masters  in  whose  works  they  are  best 
realised.  And  what  a  stimulus  do  those  grand  old  masters  give  to  the 
Spanish  photographer  to  attempt  their  reproduction  by  his  own  art ! 
Who  will  be  the  fortunate  discoverer  of  even  a  moderately  successful 
means  of  giving  us  these  gems,  even  divested  of  their  glorious  hues  ? 

In  our  almost  daily  visits  to  that  treasury  of  art  for  several  years,  we 
saw  an  English  artist  employed  for  many  months  in  making  water¬ 
colour  copies  of  some  few  of  the  favourite  subjects  there.  rJ  he  copies, 
which  were  not  larger,  if  so  large,  as  a  whole-plate  photographic  print, 
were  sold  lately  in  Cheshire  for  the  moderate  sum,  if  we  recollect  rightly, 
of  upw ards  of  £400.  We  know  that  for  this  album,  certainly  unique  of 
its  kind  in  this  country,  a  still  higher  sum  was  offered  to  the  original 
owner,  the  late  Sir  A.  Aston  (for  whom  these  copies  were  made),  when 
Minister  in  Spain. 

Turning  from  these  in-door  attractions,  the  Spanish  amateur  will 
find  abundance  of  open-air  subjects  to  rouse  his  ambition,  and  challenge 
the  best  efforts  of  his  skill.  The  architecture  and  antiquarian  remains 
of  his  country,  as  he  knows,  are  numerous  and  important.  The  Cathe¬ 
drals  alone  offer  a  large  field  for  photographic  delineation.  In  objects  of 
antiquarian  interest,  Toledo  and  Granada  present  many  views  that 
would  occupy  the  most  diligently-worked  camera  fi  r  many  a  long  day. 

Our  limits  of  course  do  not  permit  us  to  particularise  other  subjects  of 
attraction.  In  almost  every  large  town  something  of  art  or  of  nature 
will  Be  found  which,  if  adequately  reproduced,  would  be  new  and 
acceptable  to  foreign  countries.  While  historians  and  antiquaries  are 
brushing  the  dust  from  the  ample  but  long-neglected  archives  of  Spain, 
and  daily  returning  to  their  respective  countries  laden  with  the  rich 
spoils  of  research,  the  native  camera  has  surely  its  own  congenial  and 
obligatory  duties  to  perform  in  the  good  work. 

If  wearied  of  the  works  of  man — if  the  Spanish  photographic  artist 
would  prefer  those  of  nature — the  variety  and  grandeur  of  landscape 
scenery,  though  difficult  of  access,  and  far  remote  from  the  beaten  track 
of  royal  and  iron  roads,  are  endless.  In  the  wild  fastnesses  of  the 
sierras  of  his  own  land  he  will  find  scenes  as  full  of  the  horrevtia  lustra 
as  those  which  formed  the  taste  and  exercised  the  pencil  of  a  Salvator 
in  his  own  Abruzzi.  An  occasional  bandit,  ’tis  true,  may  not  be  want¬ 
ing  to  give  animation  to  the  view  in  these  retreats  of  the  guerilla  in 
war  and  of  the  robber  in  peace ;  but  we  doubt  much  if  the  chivalry  of 
the  worst  of  these  much-maligned  “  sons  of  the  hills  ”  would  not  respect 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  genuine  artist  or  photographer.  At  worst,  the 
intruder  into  these  forbidden  regions  of  romance  would  only  have  to 
take  “pot-luck”  in  the  cave  with  some  jolly  companions;  be  waited 
on  by  some  mountain  Hebe,  whose  beauty  might  soothe  the  sorrows  of 
captivity ;  and  on  departing  have  to  pay  a  few  extra  dollars  for  the  rude 
hospitality  of  his  hosts.  What  real  fanatico  of  art  wouid  not  see  the 
“  genuine  article  ”  at  so  paltry  a  sacrifice?  But  he  that  would  pene¬ 
trate  into  these  dreary  regions  in  search  of  the  “sublime  and  beautiful,” 
must,  not  be  a  mere  holiday  tourist  by  steamboat  or  railway.  He  must 
“  gird  up  his  loins  ”  for  hard  work,  and  be  prepared  for  rude  fare  and 
the  absence  of  every  luxury  of  civilised  life.  And  if  an  Englishman,  we 
we  would  by  all  means  recommend  him  to  leave  at  home  his  pride  and 
national  prejudices  for  domestic  use  ;  for  if  there  be  one  quality  that  can 
more  than  another  embitter  his  progress  at  every  step,  it  will  be  his 
or  gullo  Ingles,  so  distasteful  to  the  sensitive  and  s  lf-respecting  Spaniard. 

How  far  Spanish  photographers  may  have  anticipated  our  suggestions, 
remote  as  they  are  from  the  great  centres  of  photographic  activity,  we 
cannot  positively  affirm.  Judging  from  the  numbers  of  a  Spanish  journal 
now  before  us — El  Propagador  de  la  Fotografa — and  from  the  accounts 
we  have  received  from  recent  visitors  to  the  capital  of  Spain,  we  should 
say  that  though  the  art  is  extensively  practised  by  professionals,  the 
amateur  class  of  workers  is  either  small  or  they  are  as  yet  timid  of  ex¬ 
pressing  their  opinions  through  the  press,  and  of  submitting  their  pro¬ 
ductions  to  its  criticism.  If  so,  this  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  without 
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the  co-operation  of  a  numerous  staff  of  volunteers  a  progressive  art  like 
photography  would  be  slow  in  coming  to  its  destined  excellence.  To 
this  dearth  of  aid  on  the  part  of  amateurs  and  of  others  the  editor  of  the 
Propagador  rather  painfully  alludes  in  a  short  notice  of  the  progress  of 
the  art  in  1863  in  Spain,  appended  to  Mr.  Sutton’s  Revieiv  of  Photographic 
Progress  during  the  same  year.  We  transfer  the  whole  of  the  editor’s  re¬ 
marks  to  our  columns  :— 

“Thus  far  our  English  contemporary.  We  would  willingly  give  some  account 
of  the  improvements  effected  in  our  country  in  1863 ;  but  we  know  of  few — 
our  great  photographic  luminaries  preferring  to  be  silent  on  their  progress,  of 
which  they  boast,  to  communicating  their  secrets  to  persons  less  informed  than 
themselves.  Some  scientific  and  government  bodies  have  established  photo¬ 
graphic  laboratories ;  but,  unlike  the  philosophic  Mr.  Spiller,  of  Woolwich 
Arsenal,  if  they  have  succeeded  in  doing  anything  good,  they  keep  it  in  the 
dark,  least  the  light  of  publicity  might  destroy  it.  In  card-portraiture  some 
advance  appears  to  have  been  made ;  and  specimens  which  we  have  seen  from 
some  of  the  provincial  towns  seem  to  be  fairly  executed.  Cadiz  has  seen  its 
first  photographic  society  and  journal,  El  Eco  de  la  Fotografa,  established 
in  this  year.  Of  the  new  journal  only  one  number  has  been  published 
since  the  month  of  November.  Seville  has  given,  through  the  Messrs. 
Crozart  Brothers,  the  offer  of  an  ‘instantaneous  tinting’  formula  and 
varnished  proofs.  Many  persons  forwarded  the  500  reals  (25  dollars)  required 
for  the  secret,  and  received  instructions  for  its  use,  but  without  obtaining  the 
desired  result.  Other  parties  with  whom  we  are  acquainted,  without  recourse 
to  the  Messrs.  Crozart,  were  successful  by  using  a  preparation  of  analine.  In 
respect  to  views,  we  have  only  examined  the  productions  of  Senor  Horos,  an 
intelligent  amateur,  with  whom  our  readers  are  acquainted.  Senor  Begue,  a  pro¬ 
fessional  photographer  of  Madrid,  has  exhibited  some  views  of  the  city,  and  of 
Toledo.  The  death  of  Mr.  Clifford  has  suspended  the  issue  of  the  Collection 
of  the  Vieivs  of  Spain ,  which  was  proceeding  with  so  much  success.  It  is 
stated  that  those  executed  by  that  gentleman  are  to  be  published  in  numbers, 
with  the  accompanying  letterpress  descriptions.  The  Queen  has  also  distri¬ 
buted  some  albums,  containing  views  taken  by  Mr.  Clifford  of  several  localities 
in  Andalusia,  Cartagena,  and  Murcia,  and  which  are  said  to  excel  those  pre¬ 
viously  taken  by  him.  The  reproductions  of  pictures  and  engravings  have 
been  numerous ;  but  we  may  without  hesitation  describe  them  as  only  mid¬ 
dling.  Of  enlarged  pictures  we  have  seen  only  one,  executed  by  Senor 
Martinez  Alonzo,  of  which  we  have  spoken  in  another  number,  and  the  por¬ 
traits  of  the  Duke  of  Montpensier,  by  Senor  Sierra  y  Payba,  of  Seville.  In 
photolithography,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  Statistical  and  Photozincographical 
Societies  which  have  taken  up  these  branches  of  the  art  have  neither  pro¬ 
gressed  nor  produced  any  notable  works.  The  assiduous  labours  of  Senor 
Vallejo  alone  have  succeeded  in  producing  the  first  specimens  of  heliographic 
engraving  which  have  given  us  any  hopes  in  that  direction.  In  1863  was  also 
published  the  first  number  of  our  own  journal,  El  Propagador  de  la  Fotagraphiay 
the  offspring  of  good  wishes  and  devotion  to  the  art.  It  has  met  with  a  reception 
far  beyond  its  deserts,  and  that  we  scarcely  hoped  for.  Would  that  we  may  be 
able  to  maintain  it  in  the  same  favourable  position  in  1864.” 

From  these  suggestive  remarks  the  reader  may  be  able  to  form  some 
idea  of  the  yet  humble  status  of  photography  in  the  Peninsula  as  com¬ 
pared  with  its  condition  in  his  own  and  other  coun tides.  They  at  once 
receive  much  light  from,  and  serve  to  bestow  some  confirmation  on,  the 
relevancy  of  our  preliminary  observations.  They  are  also  highly  credit¬ 
able  to  the  candour  and  intelligence  of  the  editor,  who  shrinks  not  from 
disclosing  the  truth  to  his  readers.  So  far  as  he  lias  gone  he  appears  to 
us  to  have  performed  his  duties  with  zeal  and  ability.  His  selections 
from  the  various  European  photographic  journals  are  judiciously  made, 
and  his  translations  correctly  rendered.  The  last  new  formulae  from 
French  and  British  journals  are,  of  course,  his  first  care ;  but  with  these 
often  worthless  novelties  he  would  do  well  to  combine  such  solid  in¬ 
struction  on  the  chemistry  and  optics  of  the  art  as  is  to  be  found  in  the 
publications  from  which  he  so  largely  quotes.  Above  all,  he  should  en¬ 
courage  or  endeavour  to  create  in  his  own  country  that  vital  essential  of 
a  photographic  press — an  extensive  amateur  correspondence — without 
which,  we  fear,  the  art  would  soon  degenerate  into  a  vulgar  handicraft. 

From  the  absence  of  this  feature,  we  at  present  recognise  little  more 
as  Spanish  in  El  Propagador  than  the  language  in  which  it  is  written. 
What  we  want  to  see  in  its  pages  is  more  national  colour — to  see  them 
more  deeply  tinged  with  their  own  “native  brown.”  If  amateurs  and 
professionals  will  not  discuss  their  art,  so  much  the  worse  for  themselves. 
It  will  cost  them  the  loss  of  many  useful  hints,  and  many  dollars’  worth 
of  expensive  materials.  Motion,  under  various  names  and  aliases,  we  are 
told  by  great  philosophers  of  late,  is  th eprimum  mobile  of  the  universe; 
certainly,  without  actively  bestirring  itself,  photography  would  soon  halt 
in  its  orbit,  and  cease  to  illustrate  the  doctrines  of  the  conservation  of 
power  and  force. 

^  We  should  be  half  inclined  to  restore  the  “Inquisition  ”  itself  to  help 
the  editor  to  punish  the  “freemasonry”  which,  by  witbolding  its  secrets, 
cheats  photography  of  its  well-earned  rights.  Of  the  official  Juntas,  of 
whose  conduct  he  justly  complains,  we  should  be  disposed  to  speak  with 
even  less  indulgence.  Their  reticence  deserves  a  sharper  reproof.  To 
shut  themselves  up  in  their  laboratories,  and,  like  the  alchemists  of  old, 
pursue  their  labours  in  silence  and  mystery,  is  not  in  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age  in  which  they  live.  Old  habits  of  corporate  and  official 
selfishness,  we  know,  are  not  readily  given  up  in  other  countries  any 
more  than  in  Spain.  Essentially  exclusive  in  their  characters,  the 
pleasures  of  knowledge  would  be  tasteless  to  them  unless  they  could  deprive 
others  of  indulging  in  the  banquet.  The  wholesome  doctrine  that  those 
a  mast  who  receive  the  wages  of  the  State  should  not  only  perform  their 
uties  with  courtesy  but  also  lend  a  helping  hand,  so  far  as  may  be  con¬ 


sistent  with  their  departments,  to  all  pursuits  in  which  the  public  take 
an  interest,  would  appear  not  to  have  penetrated  the  martinetism  of  that 
portion  of  the  “old  regime”  which  may  still  linger  in  Spain.  But  if  these 
“  dogs  in  the  manger  ”  will  not  move  on  with  the  times,  the  editor  may 
console  himself  with  the  certainty  that,  by  a  little  perseverance  on  bis 
part,  the  recusants  of  all  classes  must  come  to  his  assistance  and  conform 
to  the  usages  of  the  age. 

To  another  but  different  class  of  his  countrymen — that  motley  crowd  of 
grandees  and  titulos  de  eastilla  who  lead  a  life  of  luxurious  indolence — we 
would  offer  a  word  of  friendly  advice.  If  they  allowed  the  regeneration 
of  their  country,  as  we  well  know  they  did,  to  be  effected  by  the  hombret 
de  jaqueta — the  sturdy  burghers  and  noble  peasantry  of  Spain — here  at 
least  is  an  art  and  an  occupation  more  worthy  of  their  patronage  than 
mimicking,  at  second-hand,  the  fashions  and  customs  of  Baris  and  London. 
Their  ancestors,  whom  they  shame,  were  better  men :  they  could  wield 
the  sword,  and  did  foster  art.  On  their  wide  domains,  of  which  many  of 
them  know  little  more  than  what  they  learn  from  the  meagre  balance- 
sheet  of  the  Administrador,  there  are  scenes  and  historic  remains  worth 
almost  as  much  in  photographs  as  they  now  tell  for  in  the  rental.  They 
have  all,  doubtless,  read  Gil  Bias,  “restored  to  its  native  tongue,”  in 
the  pure  Castilian  of  Padre  Isla.  They  will  recollect,  too,  the  beautiful 
apologue  with  which  that  thoroughly  (Spanish  work  commences.  If  not, 
we  shall  repeat  it  for  them  : — 

Two  students  were  travelling  from  Penaful  to  Salamanca.  Overcome 
by  heat  and  thirst,  they  stopped  to  repose  and  drink  from  a  fountain 
by  the  roadside.  Near  where  they  lay  they  discovered  what  appeared 
to  them  a  sepulchral  slab,  ou  which  was  still  legible  the  inscription—: 
“  Aqui  esta  intervada  el  alma  del  licenciado  don  Pedro  Garcia.”* 
The  elder  of  the  two,  more  thoughtless  than  his  companion,  laughed 
heartily  at  the  absurdity  of  the  licentiate’s  soul  being  interred  in  the 
earth,  and  went  his  way  scoffing:  the  youuger,  more  reflective, 
bethought  himself  that  in  the  strange  wording  of  the  inscription,  some 
mystery  might  be  involved.  Taking  out  his  knife,  he  excavated  the 
soil,  raised  the  slab,  and  underneath  discovered  a  treasure-trove  of  much 
value,  with  the  instruction  annexed  that  it  was  hoped  the  finder  would 
make  better  use  of  the  doubloons  than  the  owner.  Rejoicing  in  his  luck, 
the  young  student  hied  his  way  with  the  soul  of  Don  Pedro  Garcia  in 
his  pocket.  — And  now  to  the  moral  of  the  tale. 

Underneath  the  pall  of  national  neglect  lie  concealed  from  us  and 
public  view,  in  Spain,  innumerable  objects  of  artistic  value.  Will  our 
old  titled  friends  of  the  Oriente,  the  Prado,  and  the  Plaza  de  Toros  lend 
a  helping  hand,  and  give  us  even  a  small  instalment  of  these  precious 
subjects  through  the  faithful  renderings  of  the  camera?  We,  at  least, 
accept  our  own  share  of  the  moral  of  the  apologue,  and  may  report  pro¬ 
gress  from  time  to  time  on  Spanish  photography.  E.  N.  M. 


ON  CHEMICAL  COMBINATION  AND  DECOMPOSITION^ 
[The  following  lecture,  delivered  by  Dr.  Wallace,  F.R.S.E.,  has  no  direct 
bearing  on  our  art-science.  It  will  doubtless,  however,  be  read  with 
pleasure  by  such  of  our  readers  as  are  interested  in  the  subject 
of  chemical  affinity,  &c.,  and  we  therefore  willingly  comply  with  the 
request  for  its  insertion  in  this  Journal.  After  some  preliminary 
remarks,  Dr.  Wallace  proceeded  as  follows: — Ed.] 

If  we  take  two  plates  of  glass,  such  as  I  have  here,  or  two  pieces  of 
polished  marble  or  of  lead  with  freshly-cut  surfaces,  and  bring  them  in  con¬ 
tact,  they  adhere  firmly  together,  at  least  with  a  certain  degree  of  force, 
and  it  requires  power  to  tear  them  asunder.  If,  for  instance,  I  put  one  of 
these  plates  on  the  table  and  press  the  other  upon  it,  they  are  retained  in 
contact  with  considerable  force.  This  force  is  called  “cohesion.”  It  is 
the  same  force  which  binds  together  the  integrant  particles  of  matter. 

Allow  me  to  explain  the  word  “integrant.”  If  we  take  a  loaf  of  bread 
we  can  readily  crumble  it  down  into  pieces,  each  of  which  has  the  same 
characteristic  properties  as  the  loaf  itself.  These  are  the  integrant  parts 
of  the  loaf.  But,  if  we  subject  the  loaf  or  any  of  its  particles  to  a  series 
of  chemical  operations,  we  can  get  from  it  a  variety  of  substances  which 
differ  from  one  another,  and  from  the  original  loaf.  We  can  separate 
gluten,  starch,  gum,  and  earthy  salts.  Each  of  the  minute  particles  of 
the  loaf  is  made  up  of  all  these,  and  we  call  these  “constituents,”  or 
“ingredients.”  Mark,  then,  the  difference  between  integrant  parts  of  a 
body  and  its  ingredients.  Now  all  bodies  may  be  viewed  in  those  two  lights. 

We  have  no  time  this  evening  to  speak  of  cohesive  attraction,  except 
in  contradistinction  to  chemical  force,  with  which  we  shall  be  more  im¬ 
mediately  engaged.  If  we  take  a  piece  of  phosphorus,  and  place  it  upon 
a  plate,  and  set  fire  to  it,  we  have  the  phenomenon  of  combustion.  We 
shall  place  over  this  burning  phosphorous  a  bell  jar  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  fumes  from  annoying  us.  We  have  here  chemical  combi¬ 
nation:  you  will  see  by  and  by  we  shall  obtain  a  product  from  this  action. 

Again  :  if  we  project  into  a  red-hot  crucible  a  mixture  of  certain  pro¬ 
portions  of  sulphur  and  copper  filings,  they  combine  together  and  we 
obtain  a  result  entirely  differing  from  either — possessing  neither  the  red 
colour  nor  the  metallic  properties  of  the  copper  on  the  one  hand,  nor  the 
yellow  colour  and  brittle  nature  of  the  sulphur  on  the  other.  We  obtain 
a  black  mass — not  a  mixture  of  these  ingredients,  but  a  definite  chemical 
compound. 

*  Here  lies  interred  the  soul  of  the  graduate  in  arts,  Don  Pedro  Garcia. 

1  Bead  at  a  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Photographic  Association,  April  13th,  1864. 
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A  similar  result  is  obtained  with  iron,  although  perhaps  it  is  not  quite 
so  striking  :  we  obtain  a  black  substance  from  the  union  of  sulphur  with 
iron. 

Again :  we  have  here  a  solution  containing  the  metal,  lead.  "We  need 
not  mind  in  what  condition  the  lead  is  present,  suffice  it  to  say  it  is  a 
Clear  solution,  and  we  add  to  it  a  liquid  containing  sulphur.  In  the  one 
liquid  we  have  lead,  in  the  other  sulphur.  Bring  these  in  contact  and  at 
once  we  have  a  black  substance  produced,  which  is  a  combination  of  the 
lead  of  the  one  solution  and  the  sulphur  of  the  other.  These  two  substances, 
therefore,  have  combined  together  and  produced  a  new  substance,  differing 
in  all  its  properties  from  either  of  its  constituents. 

Again :  we  have  here  a  red  solution  containing  chromic  acid,  an  acid 
the  compounds  of  which  are  invariably  distinguished  by  their  peculiar 
red,  orange,  or  yellow  colour.  Now,  if  we  add  a  solution  of  lead  to  this, 
we  have  a  compound  produced  of  a  yellow  tint,  which  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  chrome  yellow.  This  will  fall  down  by  and  by  to  the  bottom 
of  the  glass  and  leave  the  liquid  perfectly  clear. 

r  The  difference  between  such  results  as  these  and  the  bringing  together 
of  two  flat  surfaces  of  glass  or  lead,  is  too  obvious  to  require  to  be  dwelt  on. 
In  each  case  a  new  body  is  produced :  that  is  chemical  combination.  Two 
bodies  have  combined  together,  and  the  result  is  a  compound.  Mark 
this,  that  chemical  combination  is  the  union  of  dissimilar  descriptions  of 
matter  to  form  a  substance  differing  in  its  properties  from  its  constituents. 

The  case  of  the  burning  of  phosphorus  is  an  excellent  illustration  of 
chemical  combination.  The  phosphorus  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  and  forms  white  flakes  of  an  acid  which  we  call  “  phosphoric  acid,” 
and  which  is  now  collected  on  the  sides  of  the  jar  and  on  the  bottom  of 
the  plate.  This  power  of  uniting  together  has  been  referred  by  philo¬ 
sophers  to  an  attractive  force  existing  between  the  particles.  This  force 
is  called  “affinity.” 

We  have  in  nature  the  manifestation  of  many  forces.  For  example : 
If  we  take  a  few  iron  filings  and  bring  in  contact  with  them  a  piece  of 
loadstone,  or  an  ordinary  bar  magnet,  we  have  a  mutual  attraction 
between  the  iron  filings  and  the  magnet,  and  we  call  this  force 
“magnetism,”  or  the  “magnetic  force.”  Again:  if  we  take  a  poised 
magnet,  such  as  we  have  here,  and  another  bar  magnet,  we  find  that 
similar  poles  repel  each  other,  but  that  opposite  poles  attract  one  another, 
and  we  can  make  this  poised  magnet  follow  the  other  about  in  any 
direction.  This  is  another  manifestation  of  magnetism.  Then  there  is 
the  force  which  causes  bodies  to  expand,  which  transforms  solids  into 
liquids,  liquids  into  gases,  and  so  on.  This  agency  is  called  “heat.” 
There  is  also  the  power  by  which  I  am  enabled  to  take  a  rod  of  glass,  or 
any  brittle  substance,  and  break  it  into  pieces,  and  we  call  this  muscular 
force.  Then  there  is  the  agency  by  which  animals  and  vegetables  use 
their  organs  of  respiration  and  secretion,  which  results  in  life,  and  we 
■call  this  “  vital  force.”  Lastly,  there  is  the  power  emanating  from  the 
sun,  and  which  is  also  the  result  of  chemical  combination,  which 
possesses  an  extraordinary  power  of  decomposing  certain  bodies  and 
inducing  combination  in  others.  This  force  is  called  “  light.” 

We  apply  these  terms,  therefore,  to  existing  phenomena.  As  we  call 
the  power  which  draws  together  the  particles  of  the  magnet  and  of  the 
iron  “magnetism,”  so  we  designate  the  force  of  the  effects  of  which  I 
have  given  a  few  examples  “affinity.”  And  here  I  must  remark  that 
the  chemist  unfortunately  uses  the  word  “affinity”  in  direct  antagonism 
to  its  vernacular  signification.  Ordinarily  we  say  affinity  exists  between 
persons  and  things  when  they  are  related  to  each  other  or  resemble 
each  other  in  properties.  The  term  used  by  the  chemist  has  a  totally 
different  meaning.  We  say  that  bodies  that  have  a  disposition  to  com¬ 
bine,  and  which  when  united  require  force  to  separate  them,  have  an 
affinity  for  one  another. 

Let  us  now  examine  in  detail  the  characteristics  of  chemical  affinity. 
It  is  governed  by  certain  laws.  We  shall  consider  these  laws  in  their 
regular  order. 

First.  Chemical  combination  takes  place  between  the  minutest  particles 
of  matter,  and  only  at  insensible  or  immeasureable  distances.  In  this 
particular  affinity  agrees  with  cohesion,  but  differs  from  the  attraction  of 
gravitation,  which  acts  at  all  distances,  however  great,  although  with 
diminished  force.  Affinity  has  no  power  to  attract  the  particles  of  mat¬ 
ter  together.  Suppose  we  had  lead  and  sulphur,  both  having  a  great 
disposition  to  combine  together,  we  never  could  make  these  bodies  com¬ 
bine  unless  we  actually  brought  them  in  contact.  In  combining  bodies, 
therefore,  we  must  employ  means  to  bring  about  an  approximation  of  their 
particles.  If  sulphur  and  copper,  in  a  state  of  extreme  division,  be  mixed 
together,  they  retain  their  special  properties  unaltered  for  any  length  of 
time :  each  particle  may  be  considered  as  a  mass  of  ultimate  atoms,  and 
they  are  not  in  sufficient  proximity.  But  if  the  two  substances  are  put 
in  a  mortar  and  rubbed  together,  then  combination  ensues,  attended  with 
the  production  of  a  very  considerable  amount  of  heat. 

There  are  various  means  by  which  the  particles  of  bodies  may  be 
brought  in  contact  so  as  to  facilitate  chemical  combination.  Gases,  when 
thrown  into  the  same  vessel,  soon  become  perfectly  mixed  in  conformity 
with  the  law  of  diffusion,  in  accordance  with  which  all  gaseous  substances 
have  the  power  of  mutually  penetrating  each  other  on  becoming  uniformly 
mixed,  and  it  does  not  require  any  agitation  for  this  purpose. 

This  mixing  of  gases  together  is  not  the  result  of  affinity,  for  the  two 
gases  possess  still  a  separate  and  distinct  individuality,  and  are  not  neces¬ 
sarily  in  chemical  combination.  The  two  gases  thus  mixed  are  in  a  state 


very  favourable  for  the  exercise  of  affinity.  For  instance,  if  we  have 
two  explosive  gases,  and  apply  a  light  or  the  electric  spark,  we  have 
immediate  combination  ensuing. 

A  similar  law  of  diffusion  exists  with  regard  to  liquids  which  are 
soluble  in  or  miscible  with  each  other,  although  the  time  for  liquids  is 
much  greater  than  with  gases.  We  have  here  two  gases,  the  one — hydro¬ 
chloric  acid — distinguished  as  a  heavy  gas ;  and  the  other,  a  light  one — 
ammoniacal  gas.  These  two,  when  brought  into  contact,  will  rush  into 
one  another;  and  of  course  the  combination  will  be  more  rapid  if  we 
allow  the  heavy  gas  to  fall  into  the  other  by  its  own  weight. 

The  most  common  means  of  bringing  the  particles  of  bodies  into  inti¬ 
mate  contact,  so  as  to  facilitate  combination,  is  to  convert  one  or  both  into 
the  liquid  or  gaseous  condition.  Thus,  to  combine  two  metals  we  melt 
them  in  a  pot  as  in  the  production  of  ordinary  brass — a  compound  of  zinc 
and  copper. 

Solution  is  also  a  very  common  method  of  liquifaction.  Suppose  we 
mix  together  dry  tartaric  acid  and  dry  carbonate  of  soda,  we  may  keep 
them  mixed  for  any  length  of  time,  provided  they  are  perfectly  dry,  with¬ 
out  any  combination  ensuing,  as  in  the  production  of  some  of  those 
effervescent  draughts  that  are  made  up  sometimes  with  citric  acid  and 
sometimes  with  tartaric  acid.  We  have  here  no  combination  ;  but  the 
moment  we  bring  in  contact  with  those  two  substances  a  liquid  such  a* 
water,  in  which  one  or  both  will  dissolve,  then  combination  immediately 
takes  place  between  the  acid  and  the  soda,  the  carbonic  acid  at  the  same 
time  being  set  free  and  producing  the  phenomenon  called  “  effervescence,” 
an  apparent  boiling  up  of  the  liquid,  which  depends,  however,  not  on 
the  evolution  of  vapour,  but  the  production  of  a  gas. 

Solution  is  therefore  one  means  of  bringing  bodies  into  such  intimate 
contact  that  they  are  able  to  combine  together.  If  we  wish  to  combine 
together  iron  and  sulphur  there  are  two  ways  in  which  we  may  proceed. 
W e  may  mix  them  together  and  throw  the  mixture  into  a  red-hot  crucible, 
when  we  have  the  substance  produced  which  I  have  already  referred  to — 
the  sulphide  of  iron.  Again :  we  may  dissolve  the  iron,  make  a  sulphate 
of  iron  of  it,  and  so  get  it  into  a  liquid  form ;  and  we  may  also  convert 
the  sulphur  into  a  liquid  form  by  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas 
through  water ;  or  we  may  use  what  is  called  the  sulphide  of  ammonium, 
which  is  obtained  by  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  through  ammonia. 
In  adding  this  to  the  sulphate  of  iron  we  have  the  same  black  compound 
formed  that  is  obtained  by  heating  the  sulphur  and  iron  in  a  crucible. 
In  both  cases  it  is  liquifaction  that  has  given  rise  to  the  combination. 
In  one  case  we  liquify  the  substance  by  heat,  in  the  other  by  dissolving  in 
water.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  bodies  the  particles  of  which  are 
in  intimate  contact  must  necessarily  enter  into  chemical  union :  I  only 
state  that  such  proximity  of  the  ultimate  atoms  is  necessary  for  that  union. 

Again :  the  force  of  affinity  is  exerted  between  different  particles,  and 
so  differs  from  cohesion.  Cohesion  attracts  particles  of  the  same  sub¬ 
stance  ;  affinity  attracts  dissimilar  substances.  Moreover,  the  degree  of  the 
force  is  the  more  intense  the  greater  the  dissimilarity  between  the  bodies 
united.  Thus  metals  have  little  disposition  to  combine  with  metals;  but 
they  form  very  intimate  compounds  with  the  nnn -metallic  elements. 
Acids  do  not  combine  with  acids  nor  alkalies  with  alkalies ;  but  alkalies 
and  acids  form  some  of  the  most  stable  compounds  that  we  have. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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RESINISED  DRY  COLLODION  PROCESS. 

By  M.  l’Abbe  Despratz. 

[Le  Moniteur  de  la  Photographie.] 

The  learned  Abbe’s  experiments  are  in  continuation  of  others  previously 
published,  and,  after  a  few  introductory  remarks,  are  thus  described : — * 
The  Collodion. — It  is  perhaps  preferable,  but  not  absolutely  necessary,  to 
dissolve  the  resin  in  the  alcohol  which  is  to  be  added  to  the  collodion. 
The  kind  of  resin  is  almost  a  matter  of  indifference  :  we  have  tried  man}' 
kinds  with  equal  success.  We  have  always  observed  that  black  rosin  is 
more  easily  manipulated  than  the  amber-coloured  colophony.  Gum 
benzoin  is  equally  good.  For  the  wet  process  a  simple  decantation,  after 
standing  eight  days,  suffices  to  yield  a  satisfactory  collodion.  For  the  dry 
process  filtration  is  imperatively  necessary.  The  reason  is  very  simple : 
by  the  wet  process  the  various  impurities  have  not  time  to  indicate  their 
presence  by  their  action  on  the  iodo-nitrate  film.  It  is  not  so  with  dry 
collodion  ;  the  perturbing  action  continues,  and,  spreading,  becomes  evi¬ 
dent  either  in  black  points  or  white  aureoloe,  in  the  centre  of  whicl  an 
opaque  point  is  generally  seen.  These  impurities  do  not  exist  to  the  same 
extent  in  all  collodions.  Those  with  iodide  of  cadmium  contain  the  most. 
A  simple  collodion,  however,  with  iodide  of  potassium,  on  the  contrary, 
gives  a  very  pure  film  by  mere  decantation.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
this  collodion,  which  generally  gives  a  nice  adherent  film,  should  be  rela¬ 
tively  slow  and  of  so  uncertain  a  character  to  prepare,  on  account  of  the 
slight  solubility  of  the  iodide  in  alcohol.  It  is  with  difficulty  that  alcohol 
of  specific  gravity  -840  will  dissolve  the  requisite  quantity.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary,.  therefore,  to  use  weaker  alcohol,  or,  better,  to  dissolve  the  iodide 
first  in  as  small  a  quantity  of  water  as  possible.  This  mode  of  prepa¬ 
ration,  will  be  most  suitable ;  but,  on  account  of  the  water  which  it  con¬ 
tains,  it  will  not  keep  good  for  more  than  a  month  or  two. 
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The  thickness  of  the  film  furnished  by  each  collodion  should  he  taken 
into  serious  consideration,  so  that  it  may  retain  a  suitable  proportion  of 
the  iodide  of  silver.  The  time  allowed  for  the  film  to  set  will  be  regulated 
by  experience.  A  plate  which  has  been  allowed  to  stand  too  long  exfoliates 
in  the  bath. 

The  Sensitising  Bath. — A  new  bath,  or  one  which  has  been  very  little 
used,  is  absolutely  essential  in  the  dry  process.  It  may  be  neutral  or 
acidified  with  acetic  acid.  We  prefer  it  neutral :  it  is  then  more  sensitive. 
It  should  contain  about  six  or  eight  per  cent,  of  silver.  If  a  reserve 
be  always  at  hand  the  results  will  be  more  uniform  through  a  longer  time : 
this  is  an  important  point.  With  an  old  bath  giving  excellent  results  by 
the  wet  process  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  anything  passable  by  the 
dry  process.  It  does  not  seem  doubtful  to  us  that  the  mixture  of  ether 
and  alcohol  contained  in  old  baths  partly  dissolves  the  light  pellicle  of 
iodised  collodion  which  forms  the  image. 

The  condition  of  the  bath,  therefore,  is  very  important.  Thus,  every 
time  it  is  poured  back  into  its  bottle,  the  vessel  which  contained  it  should 
be  examined ;  and  if,  when  rinsing  it  with  water,  there  seems  a  difficulty 
for  the  water  and  the  few  remaining  drops  of  bath  to  mix,  the  bath  solu¬ 
tion  should  be  rejected:  it  contains  too  much  alcohol  and  ether.  To  free 
it  from  this  it  should  be  completely  evaporated  over  the  fire  to  dryness, 
and  even  until  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  fused.  It  is  only  at  this  price  that 
the  primitive  sensibility  of  the  bath  can  be  restored.  A  simple  desicca¬ 
tion  will  in  part  restore  it,  but  not  completely. 

The  collodionised  glass  is  allowed  to  remain  two  minutes  in  the  bath, 
drained  effectually  and  washed,  this  latter  operation  not  occupying  more 
than  three  minutes.  It  is  well  known  that  the  plate  must  not  remain 
long  exposed  to  the  air  after  withdrawal  from  the  bath,  on  account  of  the 
loss  of  sensitiveness.  Now  the  same  applies  with  reference  to  water, 
unless  the  nitrate  is  removed  by  a  persistent  and  prompt  washing.  This 
should  be  accomplished  by  three  successive  applications  of  fresh  water  in 
the  usual  way  in  a  flat  tray,  and  then  a  final  rinse  under  a  tap,  and  the 
plate  is  then  set  by  to  drain,  the  drying  being  effected  by  artificial  heat. 
Plates  so  prepared  will  keep  for  weeks. 

The  time  of  exposure,  as  we  have  often  said,  is  the  same  as  for  wet 
collodion.  This  is  a  fact  of  which  we  are  perfectly  convinced.  So  that 
in  order  to  judge  more  accurately  a  wet  plate  may  be  tried,  and  with 
the  same  light  the  same  exposure  will  do.  It  will  be  possible  and  per¬ 
haps  desirable  to  increase  slightly  the  time  of  exposure,  and  on  the 
appearance  of  the  image  surprise  will  be  felt  at  the  completeness  with 
which  all  the  details  come  out  in  their  due  relation.  Thus  by  using  a 
collodion  actual!  y  little  approved  of,  that  with  iodide  of  potassium— which 
in  fact,  by  the  wet  process,  leaves  much  to  be  desired — it  is  possible  by 
the  dry  process  to  obtain  a  delicacy  of  detail  and  gradation  of  middle 
tint  such  as  is  obtained  by  the  wet  process  with  the  very  best  bromo- 
iodised  collodions. 


dhtr  Class  for  Beginners. 

LESSON  VIII. 

Copying,  Multiplying,  and  Densifying  Negatives. 

Many  young  photographers,  either  from  inexperience  or  from  some 
peculiarity  in  the  chemicals  employed  by  them,  cannot  at  all  times  obtain 
in  their  negatives  that  density  which  is  requisite  for  the  production  of 
really  good  prints.  As  a  fitting  sequel  to  our  lessons  on  the  collodion 
process,  it  is  desirable  to  mention  a  few  of  the  methods  for  obtaining  in¬ 
creased  density  in  the  negative. 

Copying  Varnished  Negatives. — Let  us  assume  that  tho  nega¬ 
tive  to  be  densified  has  been  fixed  and  varnished,  and  that  on  trial 
it  has  been  found  to  be  deficient  in  vigour,  the  prints  being  feeble 
and  flat.  In  such  a  case  drop  all  thoughts  of  operating  on  that  particular 
film,  and  proceed  thus: — Take  a  plate  prepared  by  any  of  the  diy  processes 
-the  tannin,  for  example — and  having  placed  it  in  close  contact  with  the 
negative,  the  collodionised  surfaces  being  together,  expose  to  the  light. 
This  operation  should  be  performed  m  a  room  from  which  daylight  is  ex¬ 
cluded,  and  the  exposure  should  be  made  to  the  light  of  the  ordinary  gas  in 
preference  to  that  from  any  other  source,  this  being  most  under  control. 
To  give  an  idea  of  the  time  of  exposure,  thirty  seconds  might  be  suggested  as 
a  suitable  time,  when  the  plate  is  held  at  the  distance  of  about  eight  inches 
from  tho  light  of  what  is  known  as  a  No.  2  fish-tail  burner.  The  picture 
having  been  removed  from  the  negative,  must  now  be  developei,  the 
■'■'Suiting  picture  being  a  “  transparency.” 

It  is  possible  that  an  exposure  of  a  few  seconds  more  than  the  time  in- 
'Iicated  may  be  desirable,  as  preventing  hardness  and  too  great  density  in 
the  shadows,  previous  to  the  detail  of  the  high  lights  making  their  appear¬ 
ance  ;  but  the  judgment  of  the  operator  must  decide  when  the  best  result 
has  been  obtained.  Tho  transparency  should  be  soft,  and  have  all  the 
details  visible :  to  obtain  this,  a  minimum  quantity  of  silver  must  be 
used  with  the  developer. 

The  picture  should  now  bo  fixed  and  washed,  after  which,  and  previous 
to  its  being  dried,  it  should  be  made  to  receive  a  coating  of  any  aqueous 
varnish,  such  as  gum  water.  After  being  dried,  the  same  operation  as 
formerly  should  be  gone  through — that  of  exposing  a  dried  plate  to  the 
gas-light — except  that  tho  transparency  just  finished  must  be  made  to 
’  'ke  tho  place  of  the  original  negative.  The  exposure  may  be  about  the 


same  time  as  in  the  former  case ;  and  when  developing  tho  picturo  tho 
same  precaution  of  adding  very  little  silver  to  the  developer  must  likewise 
be  taken. 

After  the  details  have  all  been  rendered  visible,  the  addition  of  a  few 
drops  of  silver  to  the  developer  will  confer  the  requisite  density,  and  tho 
picture  will  be  a  facsimile  of  the  original  negative,  possessed  of  far  more 
density  and  not  necessarily  deficient  in  any  of  the  details.  Should  it  be 
so,  then  the  transparency  may  be  rinsed  and  varnished ;  but  should  it  be 
found  that  it  is  not  able,  from  its  feebleness,  to  produce  a  negative 
sufficiently  vigorous,  then,  after  washing  to  soften  the  gummy  varnish, 
remove  to  the  operating  room,  and  treat  it  with  pyrogallic  acid  and 
silver,  and  in  a  few  seconds  it  will  have  acquired  sufficient  density  to 
produce  negatives  of  the  most  vigorous  character.  Of  course,  too  much 
density  must  be  carefully  avoided.  The  plate  may  now  be  varnished. 

Multiplication  of  Negatives. — It  will  at  once  bo  obvious  that  the 
procedure  just  detailed  offers  the  means  of  producing  not  only  one,  but 
an  infinite  number  of  negatives.  In  the  cases  of  “  popular”  or  “taking” 
subjects,  it  may  easily  be  conceived  that  one  negative  only  would  lie 
totally  inadequate  towards  supplying  the  demand  from  it,  and  in  this 
case  recourse  must  be  had  to  a  multiplying  process  such  as  wo  have 
described,  by  means  of  which  any  number  of  negatives  may  be  produced 
to  supply  the  requisite  demand ;  indeed,  when  a  “  run”  is  anticipated  on 
any  particular  picture,  the  photographer  usually  increases  tho  number  of 
his  negatives  before  beginning  to  print.  By  these  means  he  is  ablo  to 
produce  several  hundred  copies  of  certain  subjects  in  the  day. 

For  the  production  of  the  original  transparency,  as  well  as  the  secondary 
negatives,  a  camera  is  often  employed  instead  of  superposition.  This, 
while  it  possesses  the  two  great  advantages  of  rapidity  and  varying  the 
sizes  of  the  negatives,  does  not,  we  think,  equal  tho  dry  process  in  the 
beauty  of  its  results  ;  of  course,  were  a  dry  plate  substituted  for  a  wet  one 
in  the  camera,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  it  would  then  possess  more  than 
the  advantages  claimed  for  superposition. 

Intensifying  by  Chemical  Agency. — We  now  proceed  to  give  direc¬ 
tions  by  which  a  negative  may  be  rendered  sufficiently  dense  when  such 
negative  has  not  been  varnished,  but  is  still  new  and  wet. 

It  is  presupposed  that  every  endeavour  has  been  made  towards  obtain¬ 
ing  density  by  the  primary  and  most  legitimate  method,  viz.,  treating  the 
film  with  pyrogallic  acid  and  nitrate  of  silver.  It  should  here  be  observed 
that  this  treatment  rarely  fails  in  producing  the  desired  effect,  and  it  is 
only  in  cases  where  it  does  so  fail  that  the  following  methods  aro  recom¬ 
mended: — 

By  Bichloride  of  Mercury  and  Sulphide  of  Ammonium. — In  purchasing 
the  mercurial  salt  see  that  you  get  the  proper  kind.  Chloride  of 
mercury  or  calomel,  which  is  different  from  that  required,  is  often 
sold  by  ignorant  druggists  instead  of  the  bichloride.  If  resident  in 
a  country  town,  it  may  be  safer  to  add  the  explanation  that  it  is 
corrosive  sublimate  that  is  wanted.  There  is  often  difficulty  in  pro¬ 
curing  it,  as  druggists  are  chary  in  selling  this  substance  to  strangers,  it 
being  a  poison  of  a  peculiarly  powerful  kind  [antidote :  white  of  egg]. 
If  a  saturated  solution  of  this  salt  be  poured  over  the  negative  after  it  is 
fixed,  it  will  be  found  to  darken  it  somewhat,  but  the  darkening  is  more 
apparent  than  real.  If  now  this  be  carefully  washed  off,  and  a  solution 
of  sulphide  of  ammonium  poured  on,  a  very  marked  increase  in  the 
density  will  immediately  occur.  A  good  strength  of  this  latter  solution 
is  to  dilute  the  ordinary  sulphide,  as  procured  from  the  shops,  with  two  or 
three  parts  of  water,  but  under  certain  circumstances  it  is  desirable  to  us© 
it  stronger.  It  is  often  necessary,  too,  to  use  the  bichloride  of  mercury 
stronger  than  a  merely  saturated  solution  in  water,  and  when  this  is  de¬ 
sired,  a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  or  the  chlorides  of  sodium  or 
ammonium  added  to  the  water,  will  largely  increase  its  power  of  dissolving 
the  bichloride  of  mercury.  When  the  solutions  are  used  strong,  the  most 
intense  density  may  be  obtained ;  but  this  is  far  from  being  desirable, 
except  in  the  case  of  a  negative  of  an  engraving  or  similar  subject  in¬ 
tended  for  photolithographic  purposes.  Instead  of  sulphide  of  ammo¬ 
nium — which  some  may  deem  objectionable,  from  the  fact  of  its  emitting 
a  peculiar  and  by  no  means  fragrant  odour — simple  ammonia  may  be 
made  to  act  as  a  substitute  for  it,  together  with  solutions  of  hyposulphite 
of  soda,  cyanide  of  potassium,  or  iodide  of  potassium.  This  latter  salt 
should  be  employed  in  a  weak  solution,  not  exceeding  one  or  two  grains 
to  the  ounce  of  water.  The  colour  in  this  case  is  not  black,  but  yellowish. 
It  makes  a  good  printing  colour  notwithstanding. 

By  Bichloride  of  Mercury  and  Iodide  of  Potassium. — In  the  preceding  case 
the  bichloride  of  mercury  must  previously  be  applied  by  itself;  but 
it  is  possible  to  combine  it  so  as  to  make  a  single  solution  answer. 
Make  a  saturated  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  to  which  add  drop 
by  drop  of  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium.  Exact  strength  is 
immaterial,  but  it  may  be  about  one  scruple  to  the  ounce  of  water.  At 
first,  a  dense  red  precipitate  (iodide  of  mercury)  is  formed;  but  the  potas¬ 
sium  solution  must  be  added,  drop  by  drop,  until  this  precipitate  is  re¬ 
dissolved  and  the  liquid  left  clear.  The  application  of  this  solution  to  a 
negative  deficient  in  density  confers  upon  it  that  virtue  in  a  very  brief 
time. 

By  Iodine  and  Redevelopment. — The  following  is  a  method  of  densifying 
negatives  which  is  exclusively  practised  by  some.  Make  a  solution  of 
iodine  in  water.  The  water  dissolves  so  very  little  of  the  iodine,  that 
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its  solvent  properties  have  to  he  increased  by  the  addition  of  such  a  sub¬ 
stance  as  iodide  of  potassium,  of  which  two  or  three  grains  added  to 
the  ounce  of  water  enables  it  to  dissolve  sufficient  for  this  purpose. 
After  the  negative  is  fixed  and  washed  this  solution  is  poured  over  the  sur¬ 
face,  which  will  at  once  be  seen  to  undergo  a  change.  This  completed, 
it  must  be  well  washed,  and  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  poured 
over  it.  This  should  be  done  in  the  light;  after  which  it  is  brought- 
into  the  dark  room  and  treated  with  pyrogallic  acid  developing  solution. 
The  development  may  be  proceeded  with  as  if  it  were  the  original  deve¬ 
lopment.  Great  density  may  be  obtained  by  this  treatment. 

By  the  Action  of  Light. — In  the  foregoing  methods  of  intensifying 
it  is  necessary  that  the  negative  be  fixed  before  such  operations  be 
proceeded  with;  but  in  the  following  one  it  is  necessary  that  the 
operation  be  performed  previous  to  fixing.  After  securing  as  much 
density  as  possible  by  the  pyrogallic  acid  and  silver,  wash  off,  and 
allow  the  negative  to  be  exposed  to  the  sun  for  a  short  time.  By  these 
simple  means  the  density  is  materially  exalted;  and  when  the  greatest 
possible  effect  has  been  produced,  the  negative  may  be  fixed  and  varnished 
as  usual.  This  neat  little  discovery  of  M.  Evrard’s  may  be  turned  to 
account,  from  the  facility  it  affords  of  masking  such  portions  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  negative  as  call  for  such  treatment  at  the  dictates  of  taste. 

_ _  J.  T.  Taylor. 

The  Author  of  these  lessons — to  render  them  of  more  service  to  the  class  for 
whom  they  are  intended — will,  at  the  close  of  each,  reply  to  such  corres¬ 
pondence  as  may  arise  out  of  them.  Letters  addressed  to  J.  T.  Taylou, 
South  Bridge,  Edinburgh,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention,  and  be  replied 
to  in  this  column  as  fully  as  their  nature  ivarrants. 

J.  B.  G. — The  negative  has  received  sufficient  exposure,  but  has  been  much  under¬ 
developed.  In  developing  Fothergill  negatives,  you  must  sometimes  exercise  much 
patience. 

Holyday. — Your  note  miscarried :  hence  the  delay  of  a  month.  A  portrait  lens 
of  either  of  the  makers  you  name  will,  when  used  with  a  small  stop,  answer  your 
purpose  well. 

Memo. — You  have  been  misinformed  when  told  that  collodion  is  improved  by  the 
addition  of  camphor.  Perhaps  you  are  confounding  collodion  with  albumen,  to 
which  camphor  is  sometimes  added  to  enable  it  to  “keep.” 

Photo.— 1.  The  specimens  you  enclose  are  better  than  many  we  see  in  the  show-cases 
■of  some  professional  photographers.  We  are  gratified  by  the  opinions  you  express 
relative  to  these  “Lessons,”  but  must  decline  to  offer  any  advice  on  the  subject  on 
which  you  consult  us.  You  had  better  consult  your  friends,  especially  those  who  aro 
conversant  with  business  pursuits. — 2.  If  you  purchase  from  the  maker  named  by 
you,  you  will  have  no  cause  to  regret  it. 

George  Hayden.-— We  grieve  to  inform  you  that  Mr.  Goddard  is  dead,  else  he  would 
have  supplied  you  with  the  article  you  require.  We  have  heard  the  highest  photo- 
architectural  authority  in  this  part  of  the  country  speak  unfavourably  of  the  other 
make  of  lens  to  which  you  allude,  but  we  are  personally  but  little  acquainted  with 
them.  The  information  given  you  by  your  brother  amateur  was  correct — so  far,  at 
least,  as  regarded  the  pictures  in  the  Exhibition. 

Thos.  Bruce,  Islington. — We  have  a  wooden  bath  which  has  been  occasionally  in 
pse  for  six  years.  It  was  well  varnished  previous  to  the  silver  solution  being  put 
Into  it.  If  you  carry  out  your  intention  of  making  baths  and  dishes  of  wood,  in 
preference  to  gutta  perclia,  see  that  they  be  properly  coated  with  shellac 
varnish.  You  may  obtain  such  varnish  ready  prepared,  at  a  cheap  rate,  or  you  may 
make  it  yourself.  If  economy  is  an  object,  the  solvent  may  be  wood  naphtha,  instead 
of  the  more  costly  spirits.  Let  it  be  made  in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  of  shellac 
to  two  ounces  of  naphtha.  This  varnish  answers  equally  well  for  gutta-percha  baths. 

B.  M.  K.  asks  if  there  is  a  collodion  process  on  paper?  Yes;  and  we  have  seen 
some  fine  negatives  which  were  taken  by  its  means.  However,  we  have  no  intention 
at  present  of  devoting  a  chapter  to  its  treatment,  until  at  least  we  acquire  such  ex¬ 
perience  in  working  with  it  as  would  enable  us  to  give  simple  and  intelligible  instruc¬ 
tions  for  practising  it  successfully.  When  M.  Corbin  (in  1853)  published  his  process 
in  the  Bulletin  we  made  a  few  trials  of  it,  and  they  were  quite  successful,  and  it 
occurred  to  us  at  the  time  that  for  the  peripatetic  photographer,  who  did  not  relish 
being  burdened  with  heavy  glass  plates,  this  process  was  just  the  thing  that  was 
wanted.  We  will  try  and  find  time  before  long  for  a  few  experiments  in  this  direction. 

J.  S.  asks — 1.  How  long  may  a  plate  for  the  wet  process  remain  in  the  nitrate  of 
silver  bath  without  loss  of  sensitiveness  ?— 2.  Will  a  wet  plate  lose  sensitiveness  if 
the  free  nitrate  of  silver  is  washed  off  before  exposure  ?— 3.  What  is  the  remedy  when 
the  intensity  of  the  negative  has  been  lowered  by  varnishing  ?  In  reply — 1.  If  the 
silver  solution  has  previously  been  saturated  with  iodide  of  silver,  we  suppose  the 
plate  would  not  deteriorate  much,  if  at  all,  by  being  left  in  it  for  some  hours. — 2.  We 
believe  not ;  but  you  may  easily  try  the  experiment. — 3.  There  is  no  efficient  remedy 
but  dissolving  off  the  varnish,  and  densifying  the  picture  by  one  or  other  of  the 
methods  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  lesson  ;  or  by  copying  the  negative  in  the  manner 
also  described. 


New  York  Sanitary  Fair. — The  employes  of  our  respected  agents  at 
New  York,  Messrs.  E.  and  II.  T.  Anthony,  presented  to  the  Metropolitan 
Sanitary  Fair  a  magnificent  pearl  album,  designed  and  manufactured 
expressly  by  that  firm.  The  illustrated  papers  have  given  woodcuts 
of  this  unique  gift.  It  was  sold  on  the  first  day  of  its  exhibition  for 
150  dollars.  As  photographic  publishers,  the  great  extent  of  Messrs. 
Anthony’s  business  may  be  gathered  from  a  remark  incidentally  added  to 
the  notice  of  the  pleasing  circumstance  alluded  to  above,  that  the 
■catalogue  of  their  cartes-de-visite  of  American  and  foreign  celebrities 
embraces  nearly  5,000  subjects. 

Portrait  by  Artificial  Light. —  We  have  been  favoured  by  Mr. 
J.  B.  Johnston,  Secretary  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Scotland,  with 
a  copy  of  the  likeness  of  Sir  David  Brewster,  taken  at  one  of  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Society  by  aid  of  the  magnesium  light.  As  an  experiment 
we  must  regard  the  application  to  have  been  successful ;  but  considerable 
modification  of  the  arrangement  of  the  light  must  be  carried  out  before 
pleasing  or  even  striking  likenesses  are  producible.  The  shadows  are 
too  forcible  in  that  before  us,  and,  the  features  of  the  gentleman  pour- 
tray  ed  being  strongly  marked,  the  defect  of  illumination  causes  a  marked 
exaggeration  of  them.  The  failing  pointed  out  is  quite  remediable,  and 
■we  have  little  doubt  that  ere  long  this  mode  of  likeness-taking  will  be  a 
wery  ordinary  proceeding. 


Htcclinp  of  Sodetus. 

LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  took  place  at  King’s  College 
on  Tuesday  evening,  the  3rd  instant, — the  Hon.  W.  Vernon  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  were  duly  elected  members  of  the  Society : — Miss  Hurt, 
Messrs.  A.  Johnson,  E.  Aldis,  W.  H.  Sanford,  It.  Murray,  P.  Parsons, 
D.  H.  Macfarlano,  E.  M.  Stone,  and  S.  Sampson. 

Mr.  Macfarlane,  of  Calcutta,  exhibited  some  10  by  8  photographs  of 
Indian  scenery,  introducing  groups  of  natives  variously  occupied. 

Mr.  J.  Cooper,  Jun.,  showed  a  portfolio  of  specimens  of  aitistic  printing. 

Mr.  Jabez  Hughes  laid  on  the  table  two  interesting  photographs 
taken  by  Dallmeyer’s  triplet— one  representing  the  tablet  erected  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Prince  Consort  in  VvTdpjpingham  Church,  and  the 
other  an  Armstrong  110-pounder  gun  on  board  II.M.S.  “Excellent.” 
Both  were  examined  with  much  interest  by  the  members. 

The  meeting  was  remarkable  on  account  of  the  unusual  number  of 
papers  read — no  fewer  than  three  gentlemen  having  favoured  the  meeting 
with  brief  communications.  An  equally  remarkable  circumstance  was 
the  almost  entire  absence  of  discussion  on  the  subjects  introduced. 

Mr.  Dallmeyer  read  a  description  of  a  photo-heliograph  which  he  had 
manufactured  for  the  Russian  Government,  for  the  Observatory  at  Wilna, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Warren  De  la  line,  and  which  he  had  that 
evening  brought  for  exhibition  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary.  The 
instrument  was  described  as  follows : — 

THE  PHOTO-HELIOGRAPH. 

The  photo-heliograph  consists  of  a  telescope,  with  object-glass,  eyepiece, 
and  camera,  mounted  equatorially.  The  instrument  is  supported  on  a  pedestal 
of  cast-iron,  the  transverse  section  of  which  resembles  the  letter  Y,  the  angles 
being  strengthened  by  several  horizontal  webs. 

The  base  of  the  pedestal  has  a  considerable  spread.  Upon  its  summit,  ter¬ 
minating  in  a  horizontal  triangular  plane,  rests  a  gnornen,  which  supports  the 
polar  axis;  and,  by  the  aid  of  lateral  and  vertical  screws,  the  two  main  adjust¬ 
ments  for  latitude  and  azimuth  are  obtained. 

The  polar  axis,  of  hard  bell-metal,  rests  on  Y’s  formed  on  the  top  of  the 
gnornen,  the  friction  being  relieved  by  two  rollers  acted  upon  by  adjustable 
spring  levers.  The  lower  part  of  the  polar  axis  terminates  in  a  steel  point, 
resting  on  a  hardened  steel  pivot  supported  by  a  spring  from  below. 

The  right  ascension  circle,  placed  between  the  two  bearings,  is  loose  upon 
the  polar  axis,  with  means  of  clamping  it.  It  has  two  verniers — the  lower  one 
fixed  to  the  gnornen,  immoveable ;  the  upper  one  attached  to  and  moving  with 
the  polar  axis. 

The  first  indicates  sidereal  time,  and  the  second  the  right  ascension  of  the 
object  observed.  By  means  of  this  arrangement,  first  introduced  by  the  present 
Astronomer  Royal,  objects  can  be  found  without  computation.  The  edge  of 
the  circle  is  ratched,  and  is  driven  by  an  endless  screw  acted  upon  by  a  clock, 
the  weight  of  which  descends  down  the  acute  angle  of  the  pedestal,  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  mass  of  the  instrument. 

The  declination  axis — made  of  brass,  with  cylindrical  bearings  of  equal  di¬ 
ameter —  rests  on  Y’s  formed  in  its  cradle.  The  declination  circle,  fixed  to  one 
end  of  the  axis,  is  divided  on  the  face,  and  ratched  on  the  edge.  An  endless 
screw,  mounted  upon  a  bracket  attached  to  a  cradle  of  the  declination  axis,  is 
used  for  setting  the  circle. 

The  telescope-camera  is  attached  to  the  other  end  of  the  declination  axis  by 
means  of  two  ring  clips,  in  which  it  can  be  turned  through  an  arc  of  ninety  de¬ 
grees  by  means  of  two  handles  provided  for  the  purpose. 

The  object-glass,  of  three  and  three-eighths  inches  aperture  and  fifteen  inches 
focal  length  (corrected  to  combine  the  chemical  and  visual  acting  foci),  screws 
into  a  tube  sliding  freely  into  the  telescope  tube,  which  affords  an  approximate 
adjustment  for  focussing  on  the  cross-wires,  to  be  referred  to  hereafter. 

The  fine  adjustment  is  obtained  by  ajsliding  tube  furnished  with  rack-and- 
pinion. 

In  the  focus  of  the  object-glass  is  placed  a  dovetailed  slide  with  two  circular 
openings,  across  one  of  which  is  stretched  a  fine  wire  cross.  A  picture  can 
thus  be  obtained  with  or  without  cross-wires. 

The  image  of  the  sun  formed  by  the  object-glass  upon  the  wire  cross,  and 
measuring  about  half-an-inch  in  diameter,  is  then  received  by  the  eyepiece, 
or,  more  correctly,  by  a  newly-constructed  enlarging  lens,  which  projects  an 
image  of  about  four  inches  diameter  upon  the  screen  of  the  camera. 

The  exposure  required  to  produce  a  collodion  negative  with  the  aperture  of 
object-glass  reduced  to  two  inches  is  the  smallest  fraction  of  a  second. 

The  instantaneous  shutter,  situated  between  the  wire  cross  and  enlarging 
lens,  where  a  minimum  amount  of  motion  will  effect  an  opening  and  closing, 
is  made  of  brass,  and  slides  freely  in  a  dovetailed  groove,  being  held  at  its 
lower  end  by  a  spring,  the  tension  of  which  is  under  control  of  a  screw. 

An  arm  with  a  pully  supports  a  thread,  which  at  one  end  is  attached  to  the 
shutter,  and  at  the  other  to  a  hook  mounted  on  the  camera.  IV  hen  this 
thread  is  burnt  or  cut,  the  shutter  obeys  the  force  of  the  spring  and  descends. 

The  shutter  has  a  slot  or  opening  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  wide,  which  can 
be  enlarged  or  contracted  by  another  slide  moving  in  dovetailed  fittings,  and 
acted  upon  by  a  screw  with  an  index,  accessible  from  without  when  the  shutter 
is  in  position. 

The  time  of  exposure  is  regulated  by  opening  or  contracting  this  slot  at  any 
moment.  There  is  also  a  circular  opening  in  the  shutter  above  the  slot,  which, 
when  nude  to  occupy  a  position  concentric  with  the  optic  axis  of  the  telescope, 
admits  the  entire  cone  of  rays  to  pass  unobstructed,  thus  forming  an  image  of 
tho  sun  upon  the  screen  necessary  for  focussing. 

To  ensure  the  image  being  formed  exactly  on  the  centre  of  the  screen,  a 
finder-lens  is  fixed  to  the  outside  of  the  telescope-tube,  in  the  focus  of  which 
is  a  divided  ivory  scale. 
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When  Mr.  Dallmeyer  Jiad  concluded,  no  discussion  taking-  place,  the 
Chairman  invited  Mr.  Hennah  to  read  his  paper  on  Positive  Printing. 
[See  page  165.] 

No  discussion  ensuing  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Slcaife  then  read  the  follow¬ 
ing  short  paper  on  the  Pistolgraph ,  describing  the  instrument  with  its 
cabinet  and  method  of  using  : — 

THE  PISTOLGRAPH. 

When  photography  is  as  old  an  art-science  as  that  of  music,  we  shall  doubt¬ 
less  have  as  great  a  variety  of  photographic  instruments  as  we  now  have  of 
musical  ones,  and  as  fair  a  proportion  of  lady-actinists  as  we  now  have  of  fail- 
pianists — when  a  young  lady’s  education  will  not  be  considered  finished  until 
she  has  attained  to  some  practical  knowledge  of  the  artistic  properties  of  light; 
and  until  then  it  will  be  vain  to  look  for  some  of  the  most  charming  and  ex¬ 
quisite  effects  of  which  light’s  actinism  is  capable. 

In  almost  every  department  of  the  graphic  art  photography  has  triumphed, 
excepting  in  one — the  delineation  of  childhood  in  its  home  aspect ;  nor  will,  I 
ain  persuaded,  success  be  attainable  in  this  genre  until  those  most  competent  to 
effect  it  themselves  undertake  the  task. 

The  anxiety  of  fond  parents  to  possess  likenesses  of  their  children  has  in¬ 
duced  many  photographers  to  attempt  the  difficult  undertaking ;  and  though 
by  various  ingenious  ruses  a  likeness  of  a  child,  in  some  shape  or  form,  may  be 
obtained,  yet  at  best  such  falls  far  short  of  what  a  mother  wishes  to  see  realised 
in  a  likeness  of  her  child ;  and  considering  the  trying  ordeal  of  failures  through 
which  the  artist  has  passed  to  obtain  so  dubious  a  success,  it  is  not  unnatural 
for  him  to  regard  the  entree  of  one  of  those  dear  little  trot-trots  into  his  glass¬ 
house  as  a  calamitous  invasion,  especially  if  his  waiting  room  at  the  time  hap¬ 
pens  to  bo  filled  with  a  well-regulated  though  impatient  client  el le  of  “  grave  and 
reverend  seigniors  ”  waiting  their  respective  turns  to  be  carted. 

But  that  which  is  desperation  to  a  professional,  whose  “time  is  money,” 
would  be  mere  “  child’s  play  ”  to  one  whose  cliiefest  occupation  was  her  child, 
whose  chiefest  care  was  to  train  the  tender  plant  in  whose  future  was  centered 
her  every  hope  and  fear.  To  such  an  one  ninety-nine  failures  to  obtain  a  like¬ 
ness  would  not  be  regarded  as  love’s  labour  lost,  if  at  the  one-hundredth  at¬ 
tempt  an  appearance  was  secured  which  would  recall  a  happy  reminiscence 
when  (he  original  was  doing,  or  had  done,  a  page  in  history. 

The  five  or  six  years’  experience  I  have  had  of  children  under  photographic 
manipulation  has  germinated  a  conviction  which  has  finally  developed  itself  in 
the  shape  of  this  cabinet,  containing  an  apparatus  constructed  in  accordance 
with  four  conditions. 

Istly.  To  enable  a  lady,  without  any  foreknowledge  of  photographic  mani¬ 
pulation,  other  than  can  be  readily  acquired  by  a  person  of  ordinary  intelligence 
in  some  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  to  take  a  likeness  of  a  baby  or  other  domestic 
pet  with  as  much  ease  and  comfort  to  herself,  in  her  own  drawing-room  or 
boudoir,  as  she  could  sit  down  to  do  a  piece  of  embroidery  or  other  needlework. 

2ndly.  That  in  no  part  of  the  operation  of  taking  a  picture  shall  the 
operator’s  hands  or  dress  be  exposed  to  any  of  those  objectionable  stains  so  dis¬ 
couraging  to  amateurs. 

•ji'dly.  That  in  no  part  of  taking  or  finishing  a  picture  shall  the  operator  be 
necessitated  to  enter  a  dark  room,  or  place  her  head  under  a  hood  or  bag  of  any 
description. 

4tlilv.  That  the  apparatus  shall  not  only  be  portable,  but  shall  admit  of 
being  easily  and  expeditiously  arranged  for  operation,  and,  when  done  with,  as 
easily  and  expeditiously  put  avvav  as  a  lady’s  work-box  or  writing-desk. 

How  far  these  conditions  have  been  adhered  to,  an  inspection  of  the  cabinet 
and  its  contents  will  enable  you  to  judge. 

On  lifting  the  lid,  and  unfolding  an  inside  velvet  cover,  the  whole  apparatus 
is  disclosed  in  a  posibo  i  ready  for  use,  consisting,  firstly,  of  a  little  brazen 
instrument,  with  the  brazen  name  of  “pistolgraph;”  secondly,  a  half-ounce 
bottle  of  collodion;  thirdly,  a  row  of  four  porcelain  jars  with  gutta  percha 
covers,  lettered  A,  B,  C,  and  I).  A  contains  a  dozen  glass  plates,  two  and  a 
half  inches  long  by  two  and  a  quarter  broad  ;  B  two  ounces  of  nitrate  of  silver 
hath ;  C  two  ounces  of  iron  developer ;  D  two  ounces  of  salt  and  water. 

First  operation. 

Though  this  cabinet  is  expressly  designed  for  the  use  of  those  whose  domestic 
or  maternal  duties  necessarily  keep  them  much  at  home  and  in  the  society  of 
tlicir  children,  it  does  not  follow  but  that  it  may  be  made  available  by  the 
other  sex  as  easily  as  a  lady’s  piano.  Might  it  not  serve  the  purpose  of  one 
whose  professional  or  business  engagements  prevent  his  devoting  much  exclu¬ 
sive  attention  to  the  art,  on  his  finding  what  little  forethought  or  practice  in 
photographic  manipulation  was  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  therewith  a  valu¬ 
able  reminiscence  of  home,  executed  by  himself,  while  waiting  for  next  train 
or  until  his  horse  was  saddled  ? 

Of  the  few  examples  of  pistolgraph  production,  those  from  negatives,  in  the 
shape  of  small  cartes  and  a  couple  of  enlarged  reproductions,  were  taken  by  one 
of  my  licensees,  Mr.  Groom,  of  Plymouth. 

The  positives  arc  by  myself  and  assistants,  some  being  plain  pistolgrams, 
others  chromo-crystallised.  The  latter  are  variously  finished,  some  on  enamel¬ 
led  capsules  of  silver  and  gold,  representing,  as  it  -were,  likenesses  imbedded  in 
ruby,  emerald,  sapphire,  and  amethyst.  As  a  rule,  however,  our  patrons  prefer 
plain  pistolgrams  to  the  chromo-crystals. 

Mr.  Slcaife  showed  the  working  of  his  instrument  by  taking-  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  chandelier  from  the  table.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper, 

Mr.  Hughes  asked  Mr.  Slcaife  if  he  attributed  the  rapidity  of  his  ap¬ 
paratus  to  the  lens  or  the  chemicals  ?  and,  if  to  the  lens,  whether  it  might 
not  be  adapted  to  other  forms  of  camera  than  the  one  shown  that  evening? 

Mr.  Skaife  replied  that  the  unusual  rapidity  was  unquestionably  attri¬ 
butable  to  the  lens — a  peculiar  one  which  he  had  himself  designed,  and 
which  Mr.  Dallmcyer  had  made  under  his  instructions. 

1  he  Chairman  read  a  letter  from  M.  Emile  Placet,  claiming  priority 
over  Mr.  Swan  in  the  application  of  bichromated  gelatine  to  photographic 
printing,  referring  to  the  page  in  the  Jiulletin  dc  la  Socicte  Francaise  de 
Photographic  in  which  his  process  is  published.  M.  Placet  further  stated 
that.  Mr.  Swan  could  not  invoke  liis  ignorance  of  this  fact,  since  he  (Mi-, 


Swan)  made  special  allusion  to  it  in  one  of  his  communications  on  the. 
subject  of  carbon  printing. 

It  appeared  from  M.  Placet’s  letter  that  his  discovery  bore  special 
reference  to  the  application  of  photography  to  engraving  rather  than 
to  direct  carbon  printing. 

It  was  announced  that  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
magnesium  wire,  Mr.  Sydney  Smyth’s  portrait-taking  by  its  aid  was 
unavoidably  postponed  until  the  next  meeting,  on  the  7th  Juno. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


PHOTOGRArHIC  SOCIETY  OF  SCOTLAND. 

A  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  evening  of  the  10th  instant, 

G.  G.  H.  Kinnear,  Esq.,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  former  meeting  having  been  read  and  approved  of, 

The  Hon.  Secretary  read  a  short  paper  descriptive  of  an  apparatus  for 
washing  prints,  by  Mr.  James  Abbot,  of  Dundee.  On  the  table  was  a 
small  model  of  the  apparatus.  The  following  description  will  convey  an 
idea  of  it : — There  is  an  oblong  wooden  water-tight  trough — that  em¬ 
ployed  by  Mr.  Abbot  being  six  feet  long,  eighteen  inches  deep,  two  and 
a-half  feet  wide  at  the  top,  and  two  feet  wide  at  the  bottom.  At  cadi 
end  of  the  trough,  and  resting  on  the  bottom,  is  placed  a  dish  about 
twenty  inches  diameter  and  ten  inches  deep ;  while  placed  between  these 
vessels,  and  raised  so  far  from  the  bottom  as  to  be  above  them,  is  fixed  a 
table  made  of  plate  glass.  Placed  along  the  back  of  the  trough,  and  ex¬ 
tending  from  end  to  end,  is  a  water  pipe,  from  which  ramify  three 
branches.  The  centre  one  terminates  in  a  “rose”  similar  to  that  of  a 
watering  pail,  and  is  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  water  to  play  upon 
the  glass  table.  The  branches  at  the  ends  are  each  in  communication 
with  the  vessels  placed  in  the  trough,  and  the  admission  of  water  into 
each  dish  is  made  at  two  places,  so  as  to  have  the  one  stream  meeting  the 
other.  This  arrangement  keeps  up  a  constant  agitation  of  the  water  and 
the  prints  which  may  be  immersed  in  it.  This  description  will  serve  in 
lieu  of  a  diagram,  which  there  has  not  been  time  to  prepare.  The  method 
of  using  it  is  as  follows  : — After  removing  the  prints  from  the  hyposulphite 
of  soda  they  are  placed  in  one  of  the  vessels  alluded  to,  and  after  being 
washed  in  it  for  about  an  hour  they  arc  transferred  to  the  glass  table, 
where  they  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  roller  constructed  of  a  piece 
of  India-rubber  tube,  which  is  made  to  cover  a  wooden  roller.  While 
being  rolled  a  constant  stream  of  water  from  the  centre  branch  alluded 
to  plays  upon  them,  after  which  they  arc  removed  to  the  other  vessel  and 
again  subjected  to  a  thorough  washing  for  another  hour.  Mr.  Abbot 
says  that  by  such  means  the  prints  receive  as  effectual  a  washing  as 
under  the  ordinary  method  they  would  have  received  in  several  days’ 
washing. 

The  Chairman  said  that  so  far  as  he  could  sec  this  would  prove  to  be 
a  great  improvement  upon  the  ordinary  method  of  washing  prints  ;  but 
to  judge  properly  of  the  extent  of  the  improvement  one  would  require  to 
see  it  in  operation. 

Mr.  Moefat  thought  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  pressure  of  the  roller 
would  tend  to  hasten  the  expulsion  of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  from  the 
pores  of  the  paper,  and  this  being  the  case,  it  would  prove  a  useful  piece 
of  apparatus  for  washing  prints. 

Mr.  Tunny  had  little  faith  in  washing  prints  by  cold  water,  no  matter 
what  apparatus  was  used  for  the  purpose.  The  late  Ivan  Szabo  used  in 
course  of  washing  to  sponge  every  print  which  he  sent  out,  and  yet  how 
many  of  them  had  faded  !  Seeing  that  cold  water  was  ineffectual  in  re¬ 
moving  the  hyposulphite  of  soda,  each  photographer  should  make  it  a 
matter  of  conscience  to  give  his  prints  a  thorough  washing  in  hot  water 
before  putting  them  into  the  hands  of  the  public,  and  were  this  done  there 
would  be  fewer  complaints  about  pictures  fading. 

Mr.  Taylor  said  that  in  Mr.  Talbot’s  early  work,  the  Pencil  of  Nature, 
a  copy  of  which  he  had  been  examining  that  day,  there  was  no  apparent 
fading  except  around  the  edges  of  the  pictures,  the  immediate  reason  of 
which  seemed  to  be  that  they  had  been  pasted  in  the  book  by  the  edges 
only,  and  it  was  only  the  part  so  pasted  that  seemed  to  have  faded  ;  the 
inference  from  which  was  that  sulphur-toned  prints  (as  these  evidently 
were)  did  not  necessarily  fade.  It  might  be  interesting  to  know  what 
amount  of  washing  these  prints  had  received,  and  what  kind  of  paste  had 
been  employed  in  mounting  them. 

Mr.  Johnston  stated  that  in  his  copy  of  the  Pencil  of  Nature  many  of 
the  prints  had  faded  all  over,  and  not  merely  at  the  edges. 

Mr.  Tunny  said  that  gum  arabic  was  formerly  much  employed  in 
mounting  prints,  and  it  was  well  known  that  this  substrance  became 
acid  after  some  time.  This  might  tend  to  account  for  the  peculiar  fading 
of  the  prints  in  the  Pencil  of  Nature  alluded  to. 

Dr.  Walker  remarked  that  his  experience  was  strongly  in  favour  of 
washing  prints  in  hot  water  in  preference  to  cold  water. 

Mr.  Herries  said  that  his  experience  was  of  an  opposite  nature.  lie 
had  repeatedly  used  several  changes  of  boiling  water  in  washing  his 
prints,  and  he  was  of  opinion  that  it  possessed  no  advantage  whatever 
over  cold  water. 

The  Secretary  then  stated  that  Mr.  Rodger,  of  St.  Andrew’s,  from 
whom  he  had  been  in  expectation  of  receiving  a  paper,  had  sent  instead 
some  notes  relating  to  carbon  printing.  These  notes  consisted  in  a  great 
measure  of  extracts  from  the  various  photographic  journals,  their  purport 
being  that  the  carbon  process  of  Mr.  Swan  bore  such  a  marked  resem¬ 
blance  to  other  carbon  processes  of  French  origin,  and  which  had  been 
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published  for  some  years,  that  it  might  be  a  question  for  consideration 
to  ascertain  in  what  important  respects  Mr.  Swan’s  process  might  be 
deemed  a  new  one.  The  [Secretary  did  not  read  more  than  one  or  two 
of  the  passages  from  the  journals  indicated  by  Mr.  Rodger  ;  but  from 
what  wgs  read  the  impression  left  was  that  the  process  of  M.  Fargier,  for 
which  he  was  awarded  a  medal  in  1856,  was  not  materially  different 
from  that  of  Mr.  Swan.  In  the  process  of  M.  Fargier — which  seems  to 
be  modified  from  that  of  M.  Poitevin — a  glass  plate  is  coated  with  gela¬ 
tine  containing  carbon  and  bichromate  of  potash,  the  surface  being  after¬ 
wards  coated  with  collodion.  The  film  is  then  removed  and  exposed. 
Nitrate  of  uranium  as  well  as  bichromate  of  ammonia  were  substituted 
by  M.  Fargier,  with  advantage,  for  the  bichromate  of  potash.  These 
latter  were  not  quite  so  sensitive,  but  were  more  manageable. 

The  Secretary  was  requested  to  embody  the  paper,  with  the  various 
extracts  alluded  to,  in  the  transactions  of  the  Societjx 

Mr.  Tunny  exhibited  a  number  of  carbon  prints  which  he  had  recently 
taken.  With  reference  to  the  extracts  from  the  journals  which  had  been 
read,  he  had  no  doubt  he  had  read  them  at  the  time,  but  until  recently 
he  had  not  paid  attention  to  them.  The  most  of  the  pictures  he  ex¬ 
hibited  were  by  the  process  as  published  by  Mr.  Swan,  with  slight  modi¬ 
fications  in  some  cases — one  of  them,  for  example,  being  by  M.  Fargier’s 
process. 

The  pictures  alluded  to  were  handed  round  for  inspection,  and  they 
were  judged  to  be  superior  to  silver  prints  from  the  same  negatives. 

Mr.  Tunny  explained  how  lie  had  taken  them,  his  method  not  differing 
in  any  essential  particular  from  that  published  by  Mr.  Swan,  except  that 
the  film  of  gelatine  was  scarcely  so  thick.  The  exposure  of  the  pictures 
exhibited  ranged  from  two  to  four  minutes.  One  method  by  which  Mr. 
Tunny  operated,  while  experimenting,  was  to  coat  a  plate  with  ox  gall, 
and  after  drying  to  pour  on  the  sensitive  gelatine,  and  when  this  had  set 
to  coat  with  collodion.  It  was  then  exposed  under  the  negative,  and 
previous  to  removing  it  from  the  glass  had  a  sheet  of  paper  pasted  over  it 
by  means  of  albumen  or  other  suitable  material.  When  this  was  dry  it 
was  stripped  from  off  the  glass  plate,  and  put  into  water  to  develope. 
Some  of  the  pictures  exhibited  were  done  in  that  manner.  Mr.  Tunny 
also  exhibited  some  beautiful  tinted  prints  on  opal  glass,  which  bore  a 
close  resemblance  to  ivory  miniatures. 

This  being  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  the  Honorary  Secretary 
then  read  the  Council’s  report,  which  is  as  follows  : — • 

REPORT. 

The  Council,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  Society,  have  now,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  eighth  year  of  its  existence,  to  present  their  annual  report  to  this  meeting. 

The  Council  have  much  pleasure  in  congratulating  the  members  on  having  obtained 
the  consent  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  be  the  patron  of  the 
Society,  in  room  of  his  late  father,  the  lamented  Prince  Consort. 

The  Council,  on  the  other  hand,  regret  that  so  few  ordinary  members  have  been 
added  to  the  list  since  last  annual  meeting.  They  think  it  their  duty  to  remind  the 
members  that  no  society  can  long  continue  to  prosper  without  a  constant  accession 
of  new  members  to  fill  up  the  blanks  which  must  arise  from  deaths  and  resignations. 
They  would  therefore  urge  upon  the  members  the  necessity  of  recruiting  their  ranks, 
by  endeavouring  to  induce  all  their  friends  who  take  an  interest  in  photography  to 
join  the  Society. 

The  papers  read  during  the  session  have  been  more  than  usually  interesting,  and 
the  attendance  has  been  satisfactory. 

It  may  be  of  use,  as  a  guide  to  future  operations,  to  remind  the  Society  of  what 
has  been  done  during  the  session,  which  closes  to-night ;  and  the  Council  therefore 
present  a  short  resume  of  the  business  which  has  been  brought  before  the  Society, 
the  chief  communications  being  as  follows  : — 

Some  Remarks  on  the  Malt  Process.  By  the  Rev.  D.  T.  It.  Drummond. 

On  the  Stereoscopic  Relief  of  the  Chimenti  Pictures.  By  Sir  David  Brewster. 

Garbon  Printing  on  Plain  Paper.  By  Mr.  Wm.  Blair. 

On  the  Photo-Microscope.  By  Sir  David  Brewster. 

Description  of  an  Improved  Enlarging  Camera.  By  Signor  Antonio  Montagna. 

On  a  New  Camera,  and  Dry  Plate  Apparatus.  By  Thos.  Sutton,  B.  A. 

On  the  Use  of  Magnesium  Wire  in  Combustion  as  a  Photographic  Agent.  By  Sir 
David  Brewster. 

Description  of  a  New  Washing  Apparatus  for  Photographic  Prints.  By  Mr.  John 
Sang. 

Popular  Notes  on  Photographic  Lenses.  Part  Second  :  Landscape  and  Architectural 
Lenses.  By  Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor. 

Description  of  a  New  Arrangement  for  Washing  Photographic  Prints.  By  Mr. 
James  Abbot. 

The  Council  may  also  refer  to  the  experiments  of  taking  portraits  by  the  new  light 
produced  by  the  combustion  of  magnesium  wire,  which  were  conducted  at  a  late 
meeting  by  Mr.  Moffat.  Although  these  experiments  were  quite  successful,  this 
brilliant  light,  for  many  reasons,  can  never  compete  witli  daylight  for  portraiture  ; 
but,  on  tiie  other  hand,  it  may  be  of  great  value  to  illuminate  dimly-lighted  inte¬ 
riors,  for  taking  copies  of  paintings  which  cannot  be  removed  from  the  walls  ;  or  for 
taking  views  in  the  interiors  of  mines,  caves,  or  other  situations  where  daylight 
scarcely  enters,  such  as  the  temple  at  Eleplianta,  or  the  interiors  of  the  pyramids. 

The  most  important  discovery  of  the  session  has  certainly  been  that  of  Mr.  Swan’s 
improved  carbon  process,  which  seems  to  combine  all  the  beauty  of  silver  printing 
with  the  permanency  of  printing  ink.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Swan 
specimens  of  his  new  process  were  lately  exhibited  to  the  Society,  which  has  ever 
taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  discovery  of  a  permanent  process,  and  has  already 
awarded  a  medal  to  Mr.  Pouncy,  as  well  as  been  the  medium  of  publishing  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Blair’s  plain  paper  carbon  process. 

The  competitive  exhibition  of  this  Season  was  the  means  of  bringing  together  a 
number  of  beautiful  prints,  sent  from  every  part  of  the  country — a  proof  that  a  medal 
from  this  Society  is  valued  as  one  of  the  highest  rewards  a  photographer  can  attain. 

The  Exhibition  was  open  for  one  month  to  the  public,  free  of  charge  ;  and  it  must 
be  gratifying  to  the  Society  that  the  exhibition  rooms  were  well  attended,  and  that 
many  regrets  were  expressed  when  the  Exhibition  was  closed.  The  gentlemen  appointed 
by  the  Council  to  award  the  prizes  were  unanimous  in  their  opinion  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  pictures  selected  for  rewards,  which  were  as  follow  : — • 

For  the  best  landscape,  the  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson,  Leaming¬ 
ton,  for  the  Deer  Park,  Stonleigh  ;  and  Mr.  Robinson  also  carried  off  another  medal 
for  the  best  group,  Somebody's  Coming.  Mr.  Moffat,  of  Edinburgh,  was  the  successful 
competitor  for  the  best  portrait,  that  of  George  Harvey.  R.S.A.,  for  which  he  received 
a  silver  medal. 


A  bronze  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  F.  Bedford,  of  London,  for  his  view  of  Warwick 
Castle  ;  and  another  bronze  medal  to  Mr.  Rodger,  St.  Andrew’s,  for  his  group  of 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Maitland,  Dougal. 

The  Council  have  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Robinson  for  the  supply  of 
copies  of  the  prize  group,  Somebody’s  Coining,  which  will  be  delivered  to  all  members 
of  the  Society  who  have  paid  the  current  year’s  subscription,  as  soon  as  the  required 
number  can  be  printed, 

Successful  as  the  competing  exhibitions  have  hitherto  been,  the  Council  are  unani¬ 
mous  in  their  opinion  of  the  desirableness  of  having  next  season,  if  at  all  practicable, 
a  general  exhibition.  They  find  that  a  comparatively  small  number  of  photographs,’ 
however  high  in  quality,  has  not  the  same  attraction,  either  to  the  public°or  the 
Society  as  a  more  extensive  collection  ;  whilst  the  fact  of  its  being  a  competing  exhi¬ 
bition  excludes  many  pictures  of  undoubted  merit,  which  would  be  sent  without 
hesitation  to  an  open  exhibition. 

The  only  obstacle  is  the  want  of  a  suitable  room  in  a  good  locality  ;  and  the  Council 
call  upon  every  member  of  tlie  Society  to  assist  them  in  overcoming  this  difficulty, 
so  that  arrangements  may  be  made  in  good  time  for  next  session. 

For  next  year,  tlie  Council  would  recommend  that  silver  medals  be  awarded  as 
follows : — 

For  the  best  view,  taken  by  a  dry  process  ;  the  details  of  the  process  to  be  com¬ 
municated  to  the  Society. 

For  the  best  view,  taken  by  an  amateur,  by  any  process. 

For  the  best  view  in  Scotland,  taken  by  any  process. 

For  the  best  group. 

For  the  best  portrait. 

The  Council  to  have  the  power  of  awarding  extra,  medals  for  any  picture  of  sufficient 
merit  which  may  not  have  been  included  in  the  above  list. 

All  the  pictures  must  be  untouched,  and  from  single  negatives,  except  in  tlie  case 
of  views,  which  may  have  the  sky  printed  from  another  negative,  or  they  may  be 
toned  or  shaded  before  fixing. 

As  required  by  the  laws  of  the  Society,  the  President,  the  senior  Vice-President, 
(Mr.  C.  (J.  H.  Kinnear,)  the  four  senior  members  of  Council,  (Messrs.  Scott  Elliot, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Drummond,  Mr.  George  Moir,  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Tunny,  the  Honorary  Secre¬ 
tary,  and  the  Honorary  Treasurer,  retire  upon  this  occasion,  but  are  re-eligible. 

The  Council  would  suggest  that  the  President  be  re-elected  ;  that  the  Rev.  D.  T.  K. 
Drummond  be  elected  Vice-President,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Kinnear  ;  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  Treasurer,  and  other  members  of  Council  be  re-elected  ;  and  that  Mr.  Kinnear. 
the  retiring  Vice-President,  be  added  to  the  Council. 

The  Treasurer’s  account  showed  a  balance  in  favour-  of  the  Society  of 
£325  2s.  7d. 

The  report  was,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Findlay  Anderson,  unanimously- 
adopted. 

The  Chairman  stated  the  great  obligation  the  Society  had  been  under 
to  Mr.  Johnston,  the  lion.  Secretary,  and  claimed  for  him  a  special  vote 
of  thanks,  which  was  awarded  by  acclamation. 

The  meeting  then  separated. 

MANCHESTER  PHOTO  GRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Rooms  of  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  George-street,  on  the  evening  of 
Wednesday,  the  4th  instant, — W.  T.  Mabley,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Tlie  following  gentlemen  were  unanimously  elected  members  of  tlie 
Society : — Mr.  Charles  Aden,  Mr.  Henry  Backhouse,  Rev.  St.  Vincent 
Beechy,  Mr.  John  Eaton,  Jun.,  Mr.  Robert  Guest,  Mr.  L.  II.  Larinuth, 
Mr.  Reuben  Mitchell,  Mr.  John  Nield,  Mr.  R.  II.  Percival,  Mr.  W.  Rad- 
cliffe,  Mr.  H.  Sampson,  and  Mr.  R.  Whittaker. 

Tlie  Chairman  congratulated  the  Society  on  this  large  accession  of 
members.  He  trusted  a  new  era  was  opening  to  the  Society,  and  ho 
could  not  hut  think  that  this  was  a  most  favourable  sign  that  the  disso¬ 
lution  of  the  Society  was  yet  very  far  distant. 

Mr.  Petsciiler  fully  agreed  with  the  Chairman’s  remarks,  and  added 
that  eleven  out  of  the  twelve  were  amateurs,  and  all  were  ardent  photo¬ 
graphers.  He  had  also  the  pleasure  to  hand  in  the  name  of  one  gentle¬ 
man  who  had  availed  himself  of  the  resolution  passed  at  the  last  meeting 
to  withdraw  his  resignation  as  a  member.  He  (Mr.  Petsciiler)  then  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  Rev.  St.  Vincent  Beechy  he  elected  President  ot  the 
Society.  He  knew  Mr.  Beechy  was  a  good  photographer,  and  was  a 
great  admirer  of  the  art.  Mr.  Beechy  was  well  known  personally  or  by 
reputation  to  most  of  the  members,  and  he  believed  they  should  have  a 
working  President  if  he  were  elected.  That  was  very  important,  as  he 
would  he  more  likely  to  take  an  interest  in  the  Society. 

Mr.  Atherton,  in  seconding  the  nomination,  spoke  in  high  terms  of 
Mr.  Beechy. 

The  Secretary  said  that  at  an  interview  which  the  Chairman  and  he 
had  with  the  Bishop  of  Manchester,  his  Lordship  had  spoken  in  very 
flattering  terms  of  Mr.  Beechy,  and  also  said  that  if  he  had  known  of 
the  intention  to  propose  Mr.  Beechy  as  his  successor  he  would  have  post¬ 
poned  his  resignation,  and  even  attended  the  meeting,  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  his  nomination.  His  Lordship  did  not  think  the  Society 
could  have  a  more  efficient  President. 

The  Chairman  and  several  members  having  expressed  similar  opinions, 
the  resolution  was  passed  unanimously. 

The  following  resolution  was  also  passed  unanimously: — “That  the 
thanks  of  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society  be  tendered  to  the  Coun¬ 
cil  and  members  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  ot  Manchester 
for  the  accommodation  which  the  latter  has  kindly  afforded  to  the  former 
bv  allowing  them  the  use  of  their  rooms  for  the  meetings  of  the  Society.” 

‘This  being  the  last  in-door  meeting  of  the  season,  the  Secretary 
announced  that  due  notice  would  be  given  to  the  members  as  to  the 
future  place  of  meeting. 

A  Committee  was  formed  to  arrange  out-door  meetings  for  the  approach¬ 
ing  season,  one  of  which  was  to  be  held  on  the  first  Saturday  in  J une, 
July,  and  August  respectively. 

The  meeting  closed  with  tlie  usual  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman. 
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NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  members  are  informed  that  the  next  Ordinary  Meeting  of  the 
Association,  to  he  held  at  Myddleton-hall,  on  Wednesdajq  the  18th  inst., 
will  he  the  last  meeting  of  the  Spring  Session,  and  on  which  evening  it 
is  expected  that  the  presentation  photograph  will  be  ready  for  distribution 
to  those  members  whose  subscriptions  for  the  current  year  are  paid. 

Arrears  should  be  forwarded  without  delay  to  Mr.  John  Barnett,  Hon. 
Sec.,  12,  Ockenden-road,  Southgate-road,  Islington,  N. 


|tcfo  'publiniticnrs. 

ON  THE  INTERVENTION  OF  ART  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

By  Blanqxtakt  Evrarij. 

Translated,  from  the  French  by  Alfred  Ha.rrol,  with  an  Introduction  by  Thomas  Sutton. 

Photographic  illustrations  from  Negatives  by  the  Author. 

London :  Sampson  Law,  Son,  and  Marston,  Ludgate  Hill. 

The  text  of  this  work  appeared  as  a  paper  read  before  the  French  Pho¬ 
tographic  Society,  and  was  published  in  the  Bulletin,  the  official  organ  of 
thot  body,  together  with  illustrative  photographs.  A  translation  of  the 
paper  itself  has  already  appeared  in  our  columns,  and  the  present  trans¬ 
lation,  as  a  matter  of  course,  differs  not  in  substance,  and  but  a  trifle  even 
in  phraseology.  The  original  negatives  have  been  lent  by  the  author  to 
the  present  publisher  of  the  article  in  English,  and  serve  to  show  the  prac¬ 
ticability  of  the  method  advocated;  but  it  is  a  great  pity  that  the  alteration 
made  in  the  negatives  has  not  in  the  least  added  to  the  art-value  of  the 
subject,  as  indeed  the  author  himself  pointed  out  when  the  paper  first  ap¬ 
peared.  Had  the  contrary  been  the  case,  we  fancy  the  value  of  the  method 
described  would  have  been  more  appreciated  than  it  is  now  likely  to  be. 


Copyright. — Mr.  Black’s  “Bill  to  Consolidate  and  Amend  the  Acts 
relating  to  Cop5rright  in  Works  of  Literature  and  the  Fine  Arts”  is  now 
printed  and  in  the  hands  of  the  public.  It  has  passed  the  second  reading 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  stands  referred  to  a  Select  Committee. 
The  general  principle  of  the  Bill  is  admirable,  inasmuch  as  it  proposes  to 
repeal  all  the  existing  Acts  relating  to  copyright  in  works  of  Literature 
and  the  Fine  Arts.  After  providing  for  existing  rights,  the  Bill  then 
proceeds  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  laws  of  copyright  generally. 
Not  only  British,  but  also  foreign  authors  of  works  of  literature, 
composers,  sculptors,  painters,  engravers  and  photographers,  as  well  as 
the  purchasers  of  their  works,  are  interested  in  this  Bill.  If  it  becomes 
law,  it  will  be  their  only  protection  Avithin  the  British  dominions  for 
their  copyright  property  in  Avorks  first  published  or  sold  after  it  has  come 
into  operation.  Admirable  as  the  general  principle  of  the  measure  is,  it 
seems  to  us  to  require  most  careful  revision,  and  in  some  instances  con¬ 
siderable  alterations.  As  to  Engravings  of  all  descriptions,  separately  pub¬ 
lished,  the  Bill  amends  most  of  the  defects  existing  at  present  under  the  En- 
graving  Copyright  Acts.  All  Avoodcuts  and  other  illustrations  of  a  Avork  of 
literature  are  to  form  part  thereof.  With  reference  to  Draivings,  Paintings, 
and  Photographs,  the  Bill,  as  it  stands,  is  very  objectionable  upon  several 
points.  It  entirety  omits  to  invest  the  author  of  an  original  drawing  or  paint¬ 
ing  with  copyright  in  the  design  thereof  for  all  purposes  to  which  he,  or  his 
employer,  is  now  entitled  under  the  Copyright  Works  of  Art  Act  of  1882. 
Again:  it  is  proposed  by  this  Bill  to  deprive  the  emplogers  of  artists  of  the 
rights  which  they  now  enjoy  under  that  Act,  which  vests  the  copyright 
of  a  commissioned  work  not  in  the  artist,  but  in  his  employer.  Instead  of 
this,  it  is  now  proposed  that  the  copyright  in  such  commissioned  works 
should  be  the  property  of  the  artist,  subject  only  to  the  restriction  that 
he  “  shall  not  produce  copies,  or  engravings,  or  photographs  of  the  same 
unless  he  have  leave  to  do  so  by  an  agreement  in  writing,  signed  by  the 
proprietor  of  such  work.”  The  result  of  such  an  alteration  of  the 
existing  Iuav  would,  as  it  seems  to  us,  be  considered  by  employers  of 
artists  as  anything  but  an  “  amendment.”  For  instance :  if  a  man  com¬ 
missions  a  photographic  or  any  other  artist  to  execute  a  portrait,  common 
sense  points  out  that  such  employer  should  be  at  liberty  to  have  the 
portrait  copied  in  any  manner  he  pleases,  and  that  he,  as  the  proprietor 
-of  the  work,  should  not  remain  at  the  mercy  of  the  artist  to  alloAAr  any 
copy  thereof  to  be  made.  No  doubt  Mr.  Black  is  not  aware  that  this 
very  point  was  fully  discussed  and  settled  in  favour  of  the  employers  of 
artists  by  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  at  the  time  the 
Copyright  Works  of  Art  Bill,  1862,  Avas  before  that  House.  What 
ground  exists  for  noAv  asking  the  Legislature  to  revoke  a  decision  of  such 
recent  date  ?  It  is  not  only  founded  in  reason  and  justice,  but  also  in 
accordance  Avith  the  law  of  France  upon  the  subject,  Avhich  becomes 
of  importance  in  consequence  of  the  International  Copyright  Con¬ 
vention  existing  between  that  State  and  England.  In  short,  the 
ansAvnr  to  Mr.  Black’s  proposition  that  the  law  upon  this  point  should 
be  altered  is,  that  it  Avould  be  a  manifest  injustice  to  employers ;  and  that 
if  an  artist  wants  to  acquire  the  copyright  in  works  he  executes  upon 
commission,  he  must  make  it  a  condition  with  his  employer  when  he  agrees 
to  accept  any  such  commission.  As  regards  the  Avhole  subject  of  Inter¬ 
national  Copyright,  the  Bill  proposes  a  more  just  and  liberal  arrangement 
than  that  which  iioav  exists,  and  especially  that  the  rights  provided  for 
by  International  Copyright  Conventions  entered  into  by  the  Crown  shall 
not  be  affected  within  the  British  dominions  by  the  fact  of  hostilities 
arising  betAvoen  this  country  and  any  foreign  State  Avith  Avhich  England 
has  entered  into  any  such  Convention. — Athenaeum. 


[May  lt>,  1NJ4 

Sitmmanr  of  Science. 

Drs.  Plucker  and  Hittorf  have  recently  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society*  some  very  interesting  observations  on  the  spectra  of  ignited 
gases  and  vapours.  In  all  their  experiments  a  powerful  induction  coil 
was  used.  The  authors,  Avhcn  examining  the  electric  discharge  in  nitro¬ 
gen  under  different  circumstances,  made  the  very  interesting  discovery 
that  the  same  elementary  body  is  capable  of  giving  two  or  oven  three 
different  spectra.  It  Avas  found  that  on  sending  the  direct  discharge 
through  nitrogen  a  spectrum  Avas  obtained,  Avhich  consisted  of  a  scries  of 
bright  shaded  bands  in  the  least  refrangible  part,  and  “channeled”  bands 
in  the  more  highly  refracted  portions.  “  If,  instead  of  sending  the 
direct  discharge  of  the  induction  coil  through  the  capillary  tube  contain¬ 
ing  nitrogen,  a  Lej'den  jar  be  interposed  in  the  circuit  in  the  usual  way, 
the  spectrum  obtained  is  totally  different.  Instead  of  shaded  bands  wo 
have  now  a  spectrum  consisting  of  brilliant  lines,  having  no  apparent 
relation  whatsoever  to  the  bands  before  observed.”  Spectra  such  as 
these  the  authors  term  respectively  spectra  of  the  first  and  of  the  second 
order.  Nitrogen  is  found  to  give  two  spectra  of  the  first  and  one  of  the 
second  order.  From  this  circumstance  the  authors  have  been  led  to  sug¬ 
gest  “  that  the  natui’e  of  the  light  emitted  depends  upon  three  allotropic 
states  which  nitrogen  assumes  at  different  temperatures.”  The  spectra 
of  many  of  the  remaining  gaseous  and  solid  elementary  bodies  were  like¬ 
wise  examined  and  found,  in  many  instances,  to  yield  spectra  both  of  the 
first  and  second  orders. 

Mr.  Balfour  Stewart,  in  examining  the  photographs  of  the  sun,  taken 
at  Kew  Observatory,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Warren  Do  la  Rue,  has 
obseiwed  that  “it  appears  to  be  a  nearly  universal  law  that  the  faculae 
belonging  to  a  solar  spot  appear  to  the  left  of  that  spot,  the  motion 
due  to  the  sun’s  rotation  being  across  the  picture  from  left  to  right.” 
This  interesting  statement  is  borne  out  by  observations  on  numerous 
photographs  taken  Avith  the  Kew  heliograph,  between  the  years  18-38  and 
1864. 

MM.  Reich  and  Rcichter  continue  their  researches  on  tho  new 
element  indium  which  they  discovered  some  time  ago.  Our  readers  may 
recollect  that  Ave  have  already  on  two  occasions  drawn  attention  to  some 
of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  neiv  eloment.  In  a  communication  to 
the  Philosophical  Magazine  the  authors  give  a  complete  account  of  their 
investigation  up  to  the  present  time,  and  therein  describe  many  new 
reactions  of  Indium.  They  find  that  oxide  of  indium  presents  chemical 
similarity  to  alumina;  but  some  characteristic  reactions  of  the  latter  are 
Avanting — for  instance,  when  ignited  Avith  nitrate  of  cobalt  no  blue  colour 
becomes  apparent.  Moreox'cr,  the  authors  Avere  unable  to  combine  sulphate 
of  indium  with  sulphate  of  potash,  so  as  to  form  an  alum  analogous  to  the 
ordinary  alumina  double  salt.  The  indium  used  by  the  authors  Avas 
obtained  from  the  zinc  distilled  from  Freiberg  blende. 

M.  Charconac  has  constructed  and  described  ( Comptes  RendusJ  an 
ingenious  arrangement  of  apparatus  for  measuring  the  relative  intensities 
of  the  light  emitted  by  different  stars.  As  the  result  of  several  deter¬ 
minations  made  with  his  instrument,  M.  Charconac  finds  the  light  emitted 
by  Sirius  is  a  little  more  than  live  times  as  great  as  that  of  Arcturus. 
This  is  the  first  application  of  the  method  ;  but  the  author  purposes  to 
make  it  the  basis  of  a  system  of  observation  on  the  stars  of  different 
magnitudes.  Thus  he  intends  to  commence  with  those  of  tho  first  mag¬ 
nitude,  and  go  through  the  series,  comparing  the  relative  amounts  of 
light  which  we  receive  from  each  star ;  he  then  purposes  to  pass  on  to 
the  stars  of  the  second  and  third  magnitudes,  and  Avill  thus,  doubtless,  be 
enabled  to  construct  a  very  interesting  series  of  photometric  tables.  M. 
Charconac  has  likewise  obseiwed  that  Avhen  the  two  stars  Sirius  and 
Arcturus  are  viewed  in  juxtaposition,  the  latter  appeared  coloured  of  an 
orange-red  tint,  and  the  foi’mer  green. 

M.  Chautard  has  discovered  the  presence  of  caproic  acid  in  the  flowers 
of  Satyrium  hircinum,  or  the  male  orchis.  This  observation  is  cui-ious,  as 
caproic  acid  is  one  of  the  products  of  the  saponification  of  butter,  and 
likewise  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  olive  oil.  The  Arery  rapid  progress 
of  modern  organic  chemistry  tends  to  show  strongly  the  intimate  rela¬ 
tions  existing  between  the  products  of  the  vital  action  in  animals  and  in 
plants. 

Dr.  Harley,  in  a  communication  to  the  Royal  Society  On  the  I>ijluence 
of  Physical  and  Chemical  Agents  upon  Blood,  has  made  some  observations 
which  are  of  much  interest  to  physiologists,  and  are,  moreover,  of  con¬ 
siderable  practical  importance.  In  the  portion  of  the  author’s  paper 
deA'oted  to  the  consideration  of  the  action  of  physical  agents  on  the 
blood,  there  is  not  much  novelty  to  be  found,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as 
forming  the  groundAvork  for  the  second  part,  in  which  the  influence  of 
chemical  agents  is  discussed.  The  following  are  the  main  conclusions 
at  Avhich  the  author  has  arrived: — 1.  Snake  poison  acts  by  accelerating 
the  decomposition  occurring  in  the  blood,  on  Avhich  the  absorption  of 
oxygen  and  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  depends.  2.  Animal  sugar  was 
found  most  unexpectedly  to  retard  the  respiratory  changes.  3.  Prussic 
acid  was  obseiwed  to  completely  arrest  the  respiratory  process.  4.  Nico¬ 
tine  diminishes  the  power  of  the  blood  to  take  up  oxygen  and  exhale 
carbonic  acid.  (A  good  hint  to  smokers.)  5.  Strychnine,  morphine, 
brucine,  and  quinine  arrest  respiratory  changes ;  the  first-mentioned 
very  powerfully  and  the  last  but  slightly,  morphine  and  brucine  being 
intermediate  between  the  two  extremes. 

E.  J.  R. 
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Maifs  anb  Strays. 

Russian-  Photographic  Journal.  — A  new  photographic  journal  in 
the  Russian  language  has  recently  made  its  appearance. 

Photo-Sculpture. — M.  Claudet  has  now  introduced  this  new  applica¬ 
tion  of  photographic  art  into  England,  and  is  practising  it  professionally. 

Mr.  Skaife’s  Pistolgraphs. — Her  Majesty  did  Mr.  Skaifc  the  favour, 
a  few  days  since,  of  purchasing  from  him  a  pistolgraph,  in  rock  crystal, 
from  Mr.  Mayall’s  much  admired  profile  photograph  of  the  late  lamented 


Prince  Consort. 

Art-Photography.— Mr.  Redgrave  is  engaged  m  compiling  a  catalogue 
of  all  the  pictures,  variously  dispersed,  which  form  the  Royal  Collections. 
The  catalogue  is  to  be  illustrated  by  photographs,  of  which  1,000  have 

been  already  taken.  . 

French  Law  and  Photography. — We  perceive  that  the  proprietors 
of  our  French  contemporary,  Ic  Moniteur  de  la  Photographic,  have 
organised  a  Judiciary  Council,  which  may  be  consulted  gratuitously  by 
the  subscribers  to  the  journal  on  questions  connected  with  photographic 
commerce. 

Buried  Photographs. — It  is  the  fashion  now,  when  the  ceremony  or 
laying  the  foundation-stone  of  new  churches  and  chapels  is  performed,  not 
only  to  bury  some  vessel  containing  the  date,  &c.,  as  usual,  but  also  to 
bury  photographs  of  those  who  play  the  more  important  parts  in  such 
ceremonies. 

Dangers  op  Model- Seeking. — An  artist  is  too  apt  to  think  only  of 
the  pictorial  requirements  in  seeking  a  model.  If  he  wants  to  paint  a 
thief,  he  selects  a  thief-like  model ;  if  a  murderer,  a  murderous-looking 
ruffian,  and  so  on,  never  contemplating  the  possibility  of  the  thief  to  look 
at  being  a  thief  in  reality,  and  the  murderous  ruffian  to  be  really  what 
he  looks.  M.  Allard,  a  distinguished  painter  at  Lyons,  has  recently  been 
murdered  in  his  studio  by  a  “model”  he  had  chosen  to  represent  Judas 
giving  the  kiss  to  our  Saviour.  The  murderer  was  arrested  at  Civita 
V  eocnia 

Photographs  by  Artificial  Light. — At  the  Society  of  Arts,  on  Thurs¬ 
day  evening,  the  5th  inst.,  Dr.  Crace  Calvert,  F.R.S.,  in  the  concluding 
lecture  of  his  course  of  Cantor  lectures,  called  attention  to  the  metal, 
magnesium,  exhibited  specimens  of  wire  made  from  it,  and  showed  the 
brilliant  light  which  its  combustion  affords.  This  light  is  so  intense,  and 
possesses  to  so  great  a  degree  the  qualifies  of  sunlight,  that  photographs 
can  readily  be  taken  of  objects  illuminated  by  it.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  lecture  several  successful  photographs  were  taken  in  thirty  seconds  by 
Mr.  Claudet,  of  Theed’s  bust  of  the  Prince  Consort,  in  the  ante-room  of 
the  Society’s  lecture-hall.  They  elicited  considerable  interest  among  the 


audience. — Standard.  __  (  a  _  _ 

The  Photographer  of  Lookout  Mountain. — JN  ot  long*  HttGr  tii6  b&ttlo 
of  Lookout  Mountain  one  of  our  artists,  not  present  at  the  battle,  visited 
the  spot  on  his  way  from  the  Mississippi,  and  ascending  to  the  spot  where 
the  rebels  so  long  had  their  flag-  waving  and  th  ir  cannon  thundering  at 
Chattanooga,  was  no  less  surprised  than  amused  to  find  on  the  then  silent 
summit,  which  Hooker’s  men  had  so  gallantly  scaled  amid  fire  and  flame, 
the  tent  of  a  travelling  photographer,  who  had  pitched  his  tent  here  with 
the  true  enterprise  of  a  wandering  son  of  New  England,  to  take  poi traits 
and  include  a  view  of  the  famous  scenery.  The  view  had  been  for  some 
time  ready  for  use,  but  we  have  now  to  add  another  sketch,  sent  to  us  bj 
an  officer  of  the  11th  corps,  showing  the  sad  close  of  the  career  of  the 
photographer,  Mr.  Wm.  F.  Porter,  who,  while  placing  a  lady  and  gentle¬ 
man,  lost  his  foothold  and  fell  down  the  precipice,  a  distance  of  some  200 
feet— Frank  Leslie’s  Illustrated  Newspaper. 

Comical  Photographic  Adventures . —In  the  studio  of  Mr. - the 

dark-room  is  a  kind  of  large  cupboard  within  his  glass-room,  into  which 
its  yellow-glazed  window  looks,  and  it  being  quite  dark  behind  this  win¬ 
dow,  it  of  course  reflects  all  objects  opposite  its  surface..  One  day  while 

Mr.  _  was  engaged  on  the  dark  side  of  this  window  developing 

a  plate,  a  lady  approached  the  lighted  side  and  began  to  cast,  looks  of 
the  most  intense  and  unmistakeable  admiration  into  his  face,  smiling  and 
moving  her  head  the  while  in  a  languishing  way  while  wreathing  her 
luxurious  curls  around  her  taper  ivory  fingers.  Startled  and  contused, 

Mr. _ nearly  dropped  the  plate  !  Whatever  did  she  mean  ?  “  All 

sorts  of  horrible  suspicions,”  as  he  said,  “  flashed  through  his  mind;  for 
she  was  a  married  lady,  and  he  a  married  man  !  Still  the  fair  temptress 
smiled  her  smiles  of  languishment  and  love,  twirling  her  curls  the  while. 
What  should  he  do  ?  Should  he  at  once  come  forth,  sternly  cold  and 
chastely  unmoved,  to  upbraid  her  with  a  Joseph-like  reproof ,  oi  should 
he  pretend  ignorance  ?  "Whale  undecided  the  ladj  left  her  post,  and  the 
truth  flashed  upon  him.  Poor  innocent,  unsuspicious,  much-wronged 
creature  !  she  had  but  mistaken  the  window  of  the  dark-room  for  a  mirror, 
and  all  her  looks  of  love  and  admiration  had  been  addressed,  not  to  the 
astonished  face  of  the  invisible  operator,  but  to  the  reflection  of  her  own 
sweet  face,  while  arranging  her  hair  for  the  portrait  she  was  about  to  sit 

for.  At  the  present  time,  Mr.  - is  quite  familiar  with  such  adven- 

tures,  and  receives  looks  critical,  looks  loving,  and  looks  of  all  Linds  fiom 
faces  not  a  yard  from  his  own,  with  supreme  indifference.  Ladies  come 
and  arrange  their  hair  and  dress  before  him  all  unnoticed.  In  vain  they 
practice  their  sweetest  smiles  and  look  the  most  profound  admiration  .  he 
is  adamant  to  them  all,  simply  because  he  knows  it  is  to  the  shadow  and 
not  to  the  substance  that  they  are  addressed — to  themselves,  and  not  to 
him.  Veritas  vincit. 


Jnragu  (Iwnxsjjcmbeiire. 

Paris,  May  12 th,  1864. 

M.  Poitevin  has  communicated  to  the  French  Photographic  Society  a 
new  application  of  his  helioplastic  engraving  process.  As  is  already 
known,  the  engravings  obtained  with  the  aid  of  this  process  upon  plaster 
or  metal — by  the  moulding  of  a  sufficiently  thick  coating  of  bichrornated 
gelatine,  receiving  its  impression  under  a  negative  and  then  swollen  with 
water  in  the  non-insolated  parts— give  the  shaded  portions  more  or  less 
in  relief,  while  the  light  portions  of  the  design  are  hollow,  so  that  these 
engravings  somewhat  resemble  those  of  the  lithophanic  plates.  51. 
Poitevin  utilises  these  mouldings  by  taking  a  cast  of  them  in  porcelain  or 
earthenware  paste.  By  applying  to  these  casts  heated  a  general  coating  of 
coloured  enamel,  and  then  submitting  them  to  the  fire,  the  design  becomes 
very  visible,  the  fusible  colour  agglomerating  more  largely  in  the  hollow 
parts  of  the  engraving.  In  this  state  the  lights  are  still  tinted.  To  ob¬ 
tain  them  purer  the  salient  portions  of  the  enamel  are  carefully  worn  down 
till  the  paste  appears.  A  fresh  enamelling  with  colourless  glass  takes 
place,  and  the  plate,  after  being  submitted  to  a  third  fire,  is  finished. 

M.  Poitevin  exhibited  to  the  Society  a  picture  obtained  by  these  means : 
it  excited  great  interest.  He  remarked  that  in  skilful  hands,  and  with 
the  necessary  appliances,  this  process — which  he  presents  to  the  public — - 
might  give  far  more  complete  results,  and  furnish  new  resources  to  the 
ceramic  art. 

M.  Paul  Gaillard  exhibited  some  specimens  of  a  new  cuvette  (or  tray) , 
which  he  employs  with  advantage.  L’hey  are  made  of  hardened  card¬ 
board,  and  resemble  Chinese  lacker-ware.  These  cuvettes  are  light, 
cheap,  and  strong ;  they  also  bear  the  heat,  as  the  material  they  are 
made  of  is  the  same  as  that  employed  for  sugar-moulds,  in  which  the 
syrup  has  a  temperature  of  ninety  degrees  centigrade.  They  suffer  no 
deterioration  from  the  baths. 

Other  cuvettes  were  shown  by  M.  Girard.  They  are  glass  and  wooden 
pans  for  sensitising.  It  often  happens  that  the  collodionised  plate,  or  the 
paper  immersed  in  the  ordinary  cuvette,  sticks  to  the  bottom.  To  obviate 
this  inconvenience,  M.  Lecu  has  employed  fluted  instead  of  smooth  glass. 
This  arrangement  allows  the  hook  to  be  introduced  more  easily  under 
the  plate,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  it  from  the  bath,  and  at  the  same, 
prevents  the  plate  from  adhering. 

At  the  same  meeting  M.  Placet  put  in  a  complaint  against  Mr.  Swan, 
and  read  a  passage  from  a  communication  of  the  latter  to  the  London 
Photographic  Society,  in  which  the  very  terms  of  hi.  Placet’s  patent  are 
reproduced.  In  fact  the  identity  exists ;  but  then  comes  the  question 
between  the  inventors. 

By-the-by,  I  beg  to  remark  to  my  esteemed  colleague,  Mr.  Coleman 
Sellers,  that  no  one  in  France  knew  of  the  apparatus  he  speaks  of  in  his 
last  letter,  and  which  is  there  said  to  resemble  the  solar  camera  of  M. 
Liebert,  who  asserts  that  he  was  the  first  who  conceived  the  plan.  Be¬ 
tween  two  opposing  assertions  I  am  unwilling  to  pronounce  a  judgment. 
I  will  only  say  that  the  pictures  at  present  exhibited  by  M.  Liebert  in  the- 
Palace  of  Industry  are  the  most  perfect  that  have  yet  been  seen  in  Paris. 
Such  at  least  is  the  opinion  of  all  those  who  visit  the  Exhibition. 

An  interesting  fact  that  strikes  you  as  you  go  through  this  Exhibition 
of  the  Photographic  Society — which  was  opened  on  the  1st  of  May — is 
the  progress  that  has  lately  been  made  in  landscapes.  The  pictures  of 
Messrs.  Davanne,  Jeanrenaud,  Paul  Gaillard,  and  Magny  may  vie  with 
the  splendid  views  exhibited  by  Mr.  Vernon  Heath,  which  is  not  saying 
little,  as  you  well  know.  As  to  Mr.  Robinson  he  is  unrivalled  in  “  com¬ 
position  pictures  ”  of  genre. 

It  is  also  very  interesting  to  compare  the  works  in  the  department  of 
the  Exhibition  reserved  to  the  competitors  for  the  prize  founded  by 
M.  de  Luynes.  M.  Lemercier  has  some  fine  litho-photographic  plates 
executed  by  the  Poitevin  process ;  M.  Charles  Negre  some  of  his  large 
and  beautiful  engravings ;  M.  Morvan  some  pictures  on  stone  that  are 
worthy  of  remark.  A  few  specimens  exhibited  by  M.  Placet  give  a  good 
idea  of  his  process,  especially  in  regard  to  delicacy.  M.  Gamier  has 
exhibited  several  plates  engraved  in  relief  and  in  intaglio — amongst 
others,  a  low  relief  of  great  vigour  and  excellent  modelage.  Herr  Prctsch 
figures  also  among  the  exhibitors.  We  have  not  yet  been  able  to  see 
any  specimens  sent  by  Mr.  Swan. 

The  portraits — very  good  for  the  most  part — are  less  numerous  than  at 
preceding  exhibitions.  The  chief  works  of  the  kind  are  those  of  Messrs. 
Numa  Blanc,  Erwin  Hanf,  Haengl,  Carjat,  Bayard,  Bertall,  Madame 
Braquehais,  &c. 

As  to  photo-sculpture,  its  productions  cover  an  immense  table  in  tho 
centre  of  the  Exhibition.  They  comprise  medallions,  busts  (large  and 
small),  statuettes,  &c.  Amidst  the  portraits  of  diplomatists,  statesmen, 
authors,  and  artists  which  it  has  so  faithfully  imaged  forth,  we  find  those 
of  two  men  who  have  rendered  eminent  services  to  photography,  namely, 
MM.  Claudet  and  Blanquart  Evrard.  In  fine,  the  Exhibition  is  in  every 
respect  remarkable.  Ernest  Lacan. 

Philadelphia,  April  23 rd,  1864. 

The  Great  Fair  in  New  York  is  now  in  full  blow,  and  has  realised  large 
sums  for  the  Sanitary  Commission.  Mr.  Graff  says  that  there  was  quite 
a  large  display  of  foreign  photographs  when  he  was  there  ;  but  that  the 
department  of  photography  had  not  been  made  a  speciality,  as  it  will  be 
with  the  Philadelphia  Fair.  The  buildings  to  accommodate  the  latter 
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are  now  being  erected,  and  will  cover  a  large  area.  To  aid  the  enterprise, 
all  kinds  of  private  “side  shows”  have  even  now  begun.  Amateur 
theatricals,  lectures,  concerts,  &c.,  are  of  almost  nightly  occurrence ; 
and  even  such  a  staid  individual  as  the  American  Correspondent  of  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography  has  found  his  name  on  the  play¬ 
bills  as  one  who,  for  the  nonce,  must  “  play  the  fool”  in  a  good  cause. 
Many  thanks  to  the  editors  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography, 
the  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Societg,  and  the  News,  for  the  kind  insertion 
of  my  begging  letter;  and  to  all  the  other  journals  which  have  so  freely 
noticed  the  appeal.  On  behalf  of  the  committee  I  tender  our  most 
heart}"  thanks.  I  hope  that  we  may  have  the  pleasure  of  displaying, 
to  the  best  advantage,  the  specimens  of  English  photographs  which  will 
reach  us  through  the  liberal  publication  of  our  appeal  by  the  photo¬ 
graphic  journals. 

Amateurs  have  clubbed  together  and  are  working  in  company  for  the 
Fair.  Old  collections  of  engravings  have  been  thrown  open,  "and  are 
now  passing  in  review  before  the  camera,  leaving  behind  them  countless 
copies  for  the  albums  of  the  multitude. 

Dr.  Dean  was  prevented  by  circumstances  from  sailing  when  he  ex¬ 
pected,  but  he  writes  to  mo  that  he  will  sail  next  Wednesday.  He  has 
sent  a  copy  of  his  great  work  on  the  Medulla  Oblongata  to  our  Society, 
and  has  added  to  it  a  volume  of  the  original  photographs ;  so  that  we 
have  in  the  printed  volume  the  text  and  photolithographs,  and  in  the  other 
the  photographs  for  comparison. 

Mr.  Swan’s  carbon  process  has  at  last  reached  us.  As  yet  I  have  had 
no  opportunity  of  hearing  the  opinions  of  others  regarding  it;  but,  for 
my  own  part,  I  think  that  it  is  the  greatest  step  in  advance  made  since 
the  discovery  of  photography,  assuming  that  the  expressed  opinion  of 
those  who  have  seen  the  pictures  in  England  establishes  the  fact  that  they 
are  equal  or  even  superior  to  silver  prints.  I  can  see  no  room  to  question 
the  great  value  of  the  discovery.  The  ingenuity  displayed  in  operating 
on  the  underside  of  the  coloured  gelatine,  through  the  transparent  collo¬ 
dion  film,  is  remarkable.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  American 
operators  will  soon  avail  themselves  of  the  process,  if  Mr.  Swan  will 
grant  licenses  to  them  at  any  reasonable  rate. 

Some  days  ago  I  met  the  Director  of  the  Calcium  Lights  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  South,  and  from  him  I  learned  that  many  improvements  had 
been  made  of  late  in  the  management  of  this  kind  of  light.  For  magic- 
lantcm  purposes  he  recommends  using  a  cylinder  of  lime  one  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  moved  up  by  clockwork,  but  backed  by  a  shield 
of  sulphate  of  lime  to  retain  the  heat.  He  places  this  incandescent  lime 
■close  to  the  condensing  lens,  which  is  of  very  short  focus,  and  between 
the  light  and  the  lens  he  passes  a  current  of  cold  air.  The  jet  is  from  a 
■copper  pipe,  with  the  opening  through  a  plate,  thus — 


A  is  the  lime ;  B  the  jet  of  mixed  gases — this  being  made  of  copper  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter  inside,  the  end  hammered  fiat,  all  but  a 
small  opening  in  the  centre  of  the  end ;  C  the  condensing  lens ;  D  the 
shield  ot  sulphate  of  lime  to  retain  the  heat :  as  the  lime  is  burning  away 
the  clock  screws  it  up  and  brings  fresh  parts  into  play.  Some  people  use 
a  disc  of  lime,  but  this  is  objectionable  on  account  of  the  large  surface 
heated  around  the  burning  part.*  Avery  great  deal  of  attention  has 
been  bestowed  on  this  kind  of  light,  and  many  improvements  have  been 
introduced  which  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  speak  of.  I  allude  to  its  use  in 
reflectors,  as  applied  to  military  and  naval  purposes. 

Professor  Morton  now  works  constantly  with  a  pressure  of  gas  equal 
to  twenty-seven  inches  water  pressure  ;  and  in  his  exhibition  of  polarised 
light  he  has  pressure  gauges  to  each  gas  pipe,  and  an  assistant  keeps 
adding  weights  to  ensure  an  uniform  pressure  of  twenty-seven  inches. 
He  proposes  soon  to  experiment  with  photography  in  connection  with 
liis  calcium  light  microscope.  Some  days  ago  lie  tried  a  new  4  X  10 
objective  made  by  Zantmeyer,  and  the  result  was  surprisingly  beautiful. 
I  afterwards  examined  this  objective,  adjusted  for  the  compound  micro¬ 
scope.  It  is  a  remarkably  fine  lens,  both  sets  of  lines  on  the  P. 
angulata  being  visible  by  direct  light. 

lipyond  the  addition  of  the  shield  of  sulphate  of  lime  there  is  no  novelty  in  the 
arrangement  above  given  :  it  is  that  commonly  used  here  for  dissolving  views. — Ed. 


It  is  probable  that  Dr.  Dean’s  success  with  his  micro-photographs  of 
the  medulla  may  encourage  many  other  microseopists  to  turn  their 
attention  in  that  direction,  and  I  may  yet  have  to  notice  much  progress 
in  this  department  of  the  art  in  future  letters. 

The  canard  of  the  “  dead  man’s  eye  ”  has  been  going  the  round  of  our 
papers,  and  I  dare  say  that  it  is  generally  believed  too. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  18(52,  are  the  lectures 
delivered  by  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  late  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Mississippi,  On  the  TJndulatory  Theory  of  Light.  So  lar  as  I  have  read 
them,  they  seem  clear  and  full  of  information. 

Hoping  soon  to  sec  the  “proofs”  of  England’s  liberality  to  the  Sani¬ 
tary  Commission, — I  am,  with  due  regard,  Coleman  Sellers. 

A  New  Head  Rest  has  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Ephraim  Ilambujer, 
in  America,  which  consists  in  a  self-fastening  spring  capable  of  being 
instantly  and  firmly  attached  to  a  chair-back  or  piece  of  panelling,  <k<\, 
and  a  stationary  or  adjustable  pad  which  can  be  placed  in  several  sockets 
as  the  height  or  position  of  the  sitter  may  suggest. 

The  Importance  of  a  Carte-de-Visite. — The  following  particulars  of 
a  case  heard  at  Worship-street  Police  Court,  on  the  9th  inst.,  are  taken 
from  the  daily  papers : — Edward  Avis,  a  youthful-looking  person,  was 
charged  with  forger}’,  embezzlement,  and  larceny.  The  prosecutor  is 
Mr.  James  Forsdike,  a  tobacco  manufacturer  in  Shoreditch,  from  whose 
statement  it  appeared  that  about  two  years  since  prisoner  procured  the 
situation  of  junior  clerk  in  the  establishment,  principally  through  the 
medium  of  a  letter  purporting  that  he  had  been  a  religious  teacher.  11  is 
conduct  for  a  considerable  period  was  uniformly  correct,  and  gradually  he 
became  a  principal  clerk.  In  January  last  he  was  sent  into  the  country 
to  collect  moneys,  and  from  that  period  he  had  apparently  committed 
himself,  as  described  in  the  charge,  to  an  extent,  as  at  present  ascertained, 
of  several  hundred  pounds.  Some  evidence  having  been  heard,  the 
prisoner  was  remanded.  His  capture  was  effected  in  the  following  clever 
manner: — Among  some  articles  left  by  him  at  his  employer’s  was  a  cartc- 
de-visite,  and  Mr.  Forsdike  finding  this  'had  several  of  them  struck  off, 
the  likeness  to  the  prisoner  being  excellent.  One  of  them  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Kenwood,  a  plain-clothes  constable  of  the  II  division,  who  after 
some  inquiry  ascertained  that  the  delinquent  might  probably  be  met 
with  at  a  railway  terminus.  Acting  upon  this  he  proceeded  to  Euston- 
square,  and  while  exhibiting  the  portrait  to  some  of  the  authorities  there 
a  train  arrived,  among  the  passengers  who  emerged  from  Avhich  was  the 
prisoner,  being  known  to  the  detective  only  by  the  likeness — a  scar  on 
one  of  his  cheeks  serving  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure.  “  I  believe 
that  your  name  is  Avis  ?”  said  the  officer,  addressing  in  a  polite  manner 
the  person  he  wanted.  “Avis!  oh,  dear,  no.  That  is  not  my  name;  you 
are  mistaken,”  and  he  carelessly  sought  to  walk  on.  “  Pardon  mo  ;  I 
think  that  I  am  right,”  rejoined  the  other,  at  the  same  time  looking 
earnestly  at  the  scar.  A  second  and  abrupt  denial  followed,  upon  which 
Kenwood  presented  the  carte-de-visite,  at  the  same  moment  asking,  “  Do 
you  know  this  ?”  taking  him  by  the  arm.  Again  the  identity  was  con¬ 
tradicted,  and  a  demand  for  release  insisted  upon  ;  but  a  cab  was  called, 
and  the  officer  finally  lodged  his  capture  in  the  station-house. 

- - 

Carrcspanbcucr. 


AVe  are  at  all  times  willing  to  assist  our  Correspondents  to 
the  utmost  of  our  ability,  but  we  can  only  do  so  through  the 
MEDIUM  OF  THE  JOURNAL.  AVe  CANNOT  GIVE  PRIVATE  REPLIES  EXCEPT 
TO  PERSONAL  FRIENDS. 

IMPROVED  LEVELLING-STAND.— TEST  FOR  HYPO¬ 
SULPHITE  OF  SODA. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — A  slight  improvement  on  the  ordinary  construction  of  levelling- 
stands  has  occurred  to  me,  which  would  seem  to  add  somewhat  to  their 
portability  and  usefulness. 

Instead  of  sending  you  a  drawing,  I  enclose  for  you  one  of  the  instru¬ 
ments  themselves,  with  the  hope  that  you  will  excuse  the  rough  work¬ 
manship  of  an  amateur,  and  find  it  useful,  if  not  ornamental. 

In  the  levelling-stand  as  ordinarily  made  the  supporting  screws  are 
placed  at  the  angles  of  an  equilateral  brass  triangle.  You  will  see  that 
my  improvement  consists  in  placing  these  screws  at  the  outer  extremities 
of  three  brass  radii,  which  are  united  at  their  other  ends  by  a  rivet — not 
hammered  over  tightly,  but  allowing  the  radii  to  work  round  it  as  a 
centre,  and  close  up  over  each  other,  so  as  to  occupy  the  least  possible 
space.  The  three  legs  are  screwed  into  the  radii,  a  little  nearer  the  cen¬ 
tre  than  the  supporting  screws.  It  is  plain  that  while  the  screws  are  far 
enough  apart  to  support  a  9  X  7  plate,  if  the  radii  are  so  placed  as 
to  make  equal  angles  (of  120°)  with  each  other, 
yet  by  moving  two  of  them,  so  as  to  include  an 
angle  of  not  more  than  20°  or  30°,  thus —  (TT 
the  stand  will  answer  equally  well  for  stereoscopic 
plates. 

I  would  just  mention  an  experiment  I  have  made  to  estimate  the  deli¬ 
cacy  of  permanganate  of  potash  (mineral  chameleon)  as  a  qualitative  test 
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for  the  presence  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  You  are,  of  course,  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  the  former  salt  in  volumetric  analysis,  and  are  aware 
that  when  its  deep  purple  aqueous  solution  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  decomposed,  and 
the  colour  discharged.  The  intensity  of  the  colour  renders  this  percep¬ 
tible  even  in  highly  dilute  solutions. 

I  dissolved  0-05  of  a  gramme  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  1  litre,  or  1,000 
grammes,  of  distilled  water,  thus  obtaining  a  solution  containing  1  part 
of  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  20,000  of  water.  One  cubic  centimetre  of 
this  solution  I  transferred  to  a  test  tube,  and  diluted  it  further  with  ten 
times  its  bulk  of  water,  adding  one  or  two  drops  of  pure  sulphuric  acid. 
On  adding  to  this  solution  (which  only  contained  1  part  of  hyposulphite 
of  soda  in  200,000  of  water)  one  drop  of  a  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potash  the  purple  colour  of  the  latter  was  at  once  discharged.  To 
prove  that  this  was  not  due  to  the  presence  of  any  organic  or  other 
oxidisable  body  in  the  water  I  added  a  drop  of  the  same  permanganate 
solution  to  the  same  bulk  of  water — viz.,  11  cubic  centimetres — in  another 
test  tube,  and  on  placing  the  two  tubes  side  by  side  against  a  sheet  of 
paper  the  difference  in  colour  was  very  marked.  I  repeated  the  experi¬ 
ment,  using  only  0-5  of  a  cubic  centimetre  of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda 
solution,  diluting  it  to  the  same  bulk — viz.,  11  cubic  centimetres — and 
■obtained  almost  equally  clear  results  with  this  solution,  containing  only 
1  hyposulphite  of  soda  to  400,000  water.  The  permanganate  solution 
contained  about  1-5  gramme  of  the  crystallised  salt  in  1  litre  of  water, 
the  ordinary  strength  for  most  purposes  of  volumetric  analysis. 

I  am  aware  that  this  test  is  not  universally  applicable,  since  organic 
matter  (so  generally  found  in  rain  water)  or  other  oxidisable  substance 
will,  equally  with  hyposulphite  of  soda,  decompose  and  decolourise  a 
solution  of  permanganate  of  potash  ;  but  I  think  it  is  worthy  of  note 
from  its  extreme  delicacy,  especially  if,  as  above,  two  experiments  are 
made  for  comparison — the  one  with  the  water  employed,  the  other  with 
the  washings  from  the  print  or  negative.— I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Oxford,  April  22,  1864.  H.  G.  M. 

[Admitting  the  use  of  a  levelling-stand  at  all,  that  wdtli  which  our 
■correspondent  has  kindly  supplied  us  is  very  convenient.  Personally, 
we  very  rarely  employ  a  levelling-stand,  as  wm  usually  make  the  pneu¬ 
matic  holder  available  instead  wThen  we  desire  to  place  the  plate  under 
treatment  out  of  hand  ;  but  for  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  using  a 
levelling-stand,  a  folding  one  is  decidedly  an  advantage.  The  second 
subject  of  the  preceding  letter  will  no  doubt  be  interesting  to  many  of 
our  readers. — Ed.] 


“  CHEAP  CONTRIVANCES  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 
PHOTOGRAPHY.” 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  think  it  must  be  received  as  an  axiom  that  the  pleasure  of 
amateur  photography,  or  any  other  similarly  unremunerative  pastime,  is 
in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  expense  attendant  upon  it. 

On  that  account  any  hints  or  suggestions  by  which  cheapness  may  be 
secured  are  welcome  to  the  amateur,  and  it  was,  therefore,  with  pleasure 
I  noticed  in  the  last  number  of  the  journal  a  paper  bearing  the  attractive 
title,  Cheap  Contrivances  in  Connection  with  Photography.  I  naturally 
expected  to  find  in  it  something  which  might  be  really  useful,  but  I  was 
disappointed  ;  for  it  turned  out  to  be  a  name,  and  nothing  more — vox  et 
prceterca  nihil.  The  so-called  “ contrivances ” — with  the  exception  of 
some  commonplace  suggestions  in  reference  to  the  “properties”  in  a 
glass  room — consisted  in  the  collection,  by  the  author  of  the  paper,  of 
the  catalogues  of  all  the  makers  of  photographic  apparatus  in  London, 
and,  by  laboriously  studying  these,  finding  out,  as  he  imagined,  where 
the  cheapest  articles  could  be  procured. 

As  an  example  of  the  success  resulting  from  his  industry,  the  author 
gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  expense  of  his  camera,  tripod,  &c., 
amounting  to  no  less  than  £6  14s. — a  sum  which,  including,  as  it  does, 
a  lens  costing  only  30s.,  seems  to  me  somewhat  formidable.  At  this 
rate  the  camera,  tripod,  and  one  or  two  other  trifling  articles,  cost  him 
£5  4s.  Does  he  seriously  call  that  a  “  cheap  contrivance  ?”  If  he  does 
so,  I  apprehend  few  except  the  camera-makers  will  concur  with  him. 
Indeed,  they  may  go  further  than  merely  concur  ;  they  may  pat  him 
approvingly  on  the  back  and  say,  “Well  done,  friend  of  ours!  we  thank 
you.” 

But  I  do  not  write  merely  to  criticise.  My  object  rather  is  to  mention 
the  plan  I  adopt  to  secure  cheapness  in  my  photographic  pursuits ;  and 
it  is  simply  this — I  am  my  own  artificer.  With  no  peculiar  facilities, 
and  with  no  special  aptitude  for  mechanical  operations,  I  have  managed, 
by  the  employment  of  a  little  perseverance,  to  supply  myself  with  all  my 
apparatus.  I  generally  take  half-plate  pictures  (dry  plates,  of  course), 
and  I  have  made  a  convenient  camera  for  the  purpose  at  very  small 
expense.  It  is  constructed  with  a  drawer  beneath,  grooved  to  contain 
the  plates,  and  these  are  exposed  and  returned  to  it  by  using  a  black  bag 
with  sleeves,  and  having  a  small  window  of  yellow  cloth  inserted  for 
light.  The  bag  is  attached  to  the  camera  by  an  elastic  band.  This,  of 
course,  is  an  old  contrivance,  but  I  have  copied  it,  and  found  it  to  be  a 
very  excellent  one.  It  has  several  advantages.  In  the  first  place,  one 
of  the  impedimenta ,  in  the  shape  of  slides,  is  obviated.  Again  :  each  plate 
must  of  necessity  occupy  the  place  of  the  ground  glass  .and  be  in  perfect 
focus,  which  is  not  always  the  case  when  slides  are  used.  In  the  inside 
of  the  camera  I  have  a  shutter  which  is  wrought  from  the  outside  by  a 


key,  by  means  of  which  the  exposure  can  be  begun  or  stopped  and 
resumed  at  pleasure  ;  and  bjr  regulating  the  exposure  for  the  sky  and 
foreground,  the  natural  sky  can  be  obtained. 

The  whole  expense  of  this  apparatus  was  just  the  cost  of  the  wood  and 
the  brass-work.  For  a  half-plate  view  lens  I  use  the  front  one  of  a 
quarter-plate  compound  combination,  and  it  answers  admirably.  The 
tripod  is  also  my  own  manufacture,  as  well  as  plate-boxes,  printing- 
frames,  &c. 

I.  do  not  claim  for  these  articles  the  possession  of  much  elegance  ;  but 
they  do  not  by  any  means  bear  such  a  “  home-made  ”  appearance  as  to 
make  one  ashamed  of  them,  even  in  the  jiresence  of  the  best  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  productions.  And  one  thing  is  certain — they  do  their  work 
just  as  efficiently  as  the  most  showy  articles  of  the  kind  which  arc  now 
being  manufactured  and  sold  at  fabulous  prices. 

Hoping  that  these  my  experiences  may  prove  useful  to  other  lovers  of 
the  art,  and  that  some  may  find,  by  following  my  example,  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  becoming,  in  like  manner,  their  own  artificers, — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

SELF  HELP. 

CHLORIDE  OF  GOLD. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  feel  bound  to  reply  to  your  correspondent  “T.  F.  C.”  in  your 
impression  of  the  1st  instant. 

"When  I  stated  “  you  will  then  have  a  residuum  of  48  grains,”  I  should 
have  added  “which  I  presumed  to  be  chloride  of  gold,”  as  I  have 
evaporated  various  quantities  to  crystallisation,  and  have  always  found  the 
quantity  double  in  weight  that  of  the  gold  operated  upon.  I  was  pro¬ 
mulgating  the  result  of  my  practice  without  having  consulted  the  table 
of  atomic  weights ;  anyhow,  if  prepared  as  I  set  forth,  you  know  you 
have  half  the  weight  of  metal  to  the  presumed  quantity  of  chloride, 
which  is  more  than  you  can  vouch  for  in  most  of  the  16 -grain  tubes  you 
buy,  and  you  do  get  the  actual  value  for  your  money.  “  T.  F.  C.,”  even 
by  his  own  argument,  shows  that  in  so  small  a  quantity  as  a  pennyweight 
of  gold  you  obtain  the  benefit  of  three  and  a-half  grains  actually  above 
the  supposed  quantity  in  the  15-grain  tube,  and  lastly  (which  is  the 
most  important  to  the  working  printer),  as  I  stated  in  my  first  letter,  my 
experience  has  invariably  proved  that  that  which  I  prepared  for  myself 
did  at  least  thirty  per  cent,  more  work  than  that  which  I  bought  in 
capsules. — I  am,  sir,  yours,  &c.,  JOHN  HASSET. 

la,  Vernon  Street ,  London ,  JVC. 


PURIFICATION  OF  NITRATE  OF  SILVER. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir,— Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  help  me  to  get  out  of  my  present 
difficulty?  1.  I  have  dissolved  about  two  ounces  of  old  silver  and  some 
coins  in  nitric  acid,  and  on  evaporating  to  dryness  I  found  the  crystals 
were  very  green.  I  dissolved  them  again  in  distilled  water,  and  evapo¬ 
rated  again  to  dryness  ;  still  I  have  but  very  inferior  green  crystals, 
which  I  suppose  would  not  be  suitable  for  the  sensitising  bath.  If  you 
will  show  me  where  I  am  wrong  you  will  much  oblige.  The  crystals 
were  very  light — not  the  solid  heavy  crystals  one  can  purchase.  I  am 
very  anxious  to  master  this  little  operation.  Particulars  for  enabling 
an  amateur  to  make  pure  nitrate  of  silver  from  the  coin  of  the  realm 
would  be  of  use  to  me,  and  to  many  others,  I  think.  I  am  very  much 
of  the  same  opinion  as  “  Gang  Forward  ”  in  your  last,  that  more  par¬ 
ticulars  ought  to  be  stated  than  are  generally  given. 

2.  Supposing  I  use  an  uncorrected  meniscus  lens  for  taking  views, 
would  the  chemical  and  visual  foci  coincide  for  distant  as  well  as  for 
near  views  ?  If  I  focus  a  near  object  and  find  the  distance  between  the 
actinic  and  visual  foci,  and  measure  the  distance  of  the  grey  glass  from 
the  lens  then,  would  the  actinic  and  visual  foci  be  equally  separated 
in  both  cases  ?  In  other  words,  is  the  difference  between  the  chemical 
and  actual  foci  a  constant  quantity  whether  the  subject  be  near  or 
distant  ? 

3.  Which  way  should  you  place  the  lens,  the  convex  side  or  the  con¬ 
cave  side  towards  the  object  to  be  taken  ? 

4.  How  many  patents  are  there  out  for  the  manufacture  of  photo¬ 

graphic  lenses  ?  And  supposing  I  had  been  used  to  working  all  kinds  of 
curves  in  lenses  for  the  last  20  years,  should  I  be  violating  the  law  by 
making  any  of  the  patent  lenses  in  question  ?  I  only  ask  the  question 
for  information. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  SET  FAST. 

May  2nd,  1864. 

[1.  There  is  no  economy  in  an  amateur  making  his  own  nitrate  of 
silver,  because  this  salt  being  a  by-product  in  the  process  of  assaying, 
it  is  purchasable  at  a  rate  only  a  trifle  more  than  the  mere  value  of  the 
silver  contained  therein.  Moreover,  it  requires  some  skill  in  chemical 
manipulation  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  impurities — chiefly  contamination 
with  excess  of  copper,  the  cause  of  the  green  colour  in  your  own  case. 
The  nitrate  of  copper  is  usually  decomposed  by  fusing  the  impure  nitrate 
of  silver,  the  copper  being  converted  into  an  insoluble  oxide,  which  may 
be  filtered  out  from  the  solution  of  the  fused  nitrate  of  silver;  cleaily, 
however,  you  will  not  be  competent  to  perform  this  operation.  Perhaps 
your  simplest  plan  will  be  to  precipitate  a  little  of  the  oxides  of  silver  and 
copper  by  the  addition  of  solution  of  potash  to  a  small  portion  of  the 
solution  of  the  impure  silver  salt.  Wash  the  mixed  oxides,  and  then  boil 
them  with  the  residue  of  the  silver  solution  ;  the  oxide  of  silver  will 
replace  that  of  copper  in  the  nitrate  of  that  base,  and  the  oxide  of  copper 
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may  be  filtered  out.  You  will  know  that  all  the  copper  is  removed  when 
ammonia  ceases  to  produce  a  blue  colour  when  added  to  the  solution. — 2. 
The  actual  difference  between  the  actinic  and  visual  foci  of  an  uncorrected 
lens  is  not  the  same  for  objects  at  varying  distances,  but  bears  an  uniform 
proportion  to  the  length  of  the  back  focus,  increasing  and  decreasing  with 
it. — 3.  Concave  side  towards  the  view,  with  a  diaphragm  in  advance. — 4. 
We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  number  of  patents  in  connection  with  the 
manufacture  of  photographic  lenses,  but  they  are  not  many ;  and  they  do 
not  depend  upon  mere  curves,  but  upon  definite  principles  of  their  appli¬ 
cation.  If  you  were  to  copy  a  patent  lens  embodying  the  principle  of  the 
patent,  of  course  you  would  be  infringing  the  patent  and  violating  the 
lawv — Ed.] 

DRY-PLATE  FAILURES,  AND  WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  THEM. 
To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — A  few  days  ago  I  exposed  half  a  dry  plate,  and  when  I  had 
removed  it  from  the  camera  I  accidentally  opened  the  shutter,  and  of 
course  fogged  the  whole  of  it.  When  I  got  home  I  poured  Beaufoy’s 
acetic  acid  over,  washed  in  common  water,  dried,  and  exposed  under  a 
negative  five  seconds,  to  sunshine,  at  five  p.m.  I  got  a  good  positive 
without  fog  or  stain.  Another  of  my  plates  I  exposed  in  the  camera  for 
ten  minutes,  but  finding  I  had  only  just  time  to  catch  the  train  closed 
the  slide,  and  came  home  with  a  plate  stained  when  taken  from  the  slide. 
I  tried  the  usual  tannin  developer,  but  got  no  trace  of  my  dark  ruin ; 
washed,  flooded  with  Beaufoy’s  acid ;  washed,  dried,  exposed  to  last 
gleam  of  sunshine  ten  seconds  under  another  negative,  and  got  another 
good  positive  on  glass  for  the  magic  lantern. 

The  above  statements  may  encourage  some  of  your  readers  not  to 
throw  away  dry  plates  too  hastily  as  failures  ;  for,  though  a  piece  of  iron 
may  not  make  a  horseshoe,  sometimes  it  may  make  a  nail.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  you  may  think  my  notion  so  old  and  worthless  that  my  nail  will 
only  raise —  A  HISS. 

Brighton,  April  29,  1864. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Owing  to  the  continued  pressure  on  our  space,  our  “leader,”  and 
several  other  articles  in  type,  are  unavoidably  left  over. 

J.  N.  T. — Thanks. 

F.  F. — Request  attended  to. 

J.  B.-— Received  ;  corrected  ;  recorded  ! 

J.  H. — Notes  (if  any)  suspended  as  desired. 

Thos.  Shore. —  See  our  1st  May  number,  1862. 

Culloden. — -Thanks  for  your  courtesy  and  good  opinion. 

Inquirer. — The  subject  was  fully  treated  in  our  last  volume. 

M.  T. — Declined  with  thanks.  We  do  not  regard  the  subject  as  one  of  im¬ 
portance. 

Black  Fingers. — You  can  work  very  well  in  the  India-rubber  finger  stalls  : 
we  find  them  very  handy. 

A  Countryman. — You  had  better  apply  to  No.  3  for  ail  you  want  except  the 
lens,  and  for  that  to  Nos  17  or  19. 

Leaky  Bath. — You  had  much  better  procure  a  solid  glass  bath :  most  of 
the  dealers  in  photographic  apparatus  now  supply  them. 

R.  T. — Insufficient  washing,  by  which  we  do  not  mean  that  you  have  given 
too  little  time  to  the  operation,  but  that  the  mode  employed  has  not  been  effective. 

Jules  Armand. — You  will  have  no  difficulty  about  admission  if  you  attend 
and  present  to  any  member  of  the  Society  the  card  of  the  well-known  French 
photographer  you  name. 

C.  B. — We  are  unacquainted  with  the  exact  address  of  the  gentleman  about 
whom  you  inquire;  but  no  doubt  a  letter  addressed  with  the  name  in  full, 
occupation,  and  the  town  in  which  he  resides  will  find  him. 

Dissatisfied. — We  should  not  have  advised  you  as  you  say  our  contem¬ 
porary  has  done,  and  we  do  not  agree  in  his  estimate  of  ability.  We  should 
have  braced  4  and  7  together,  though  personally  we  prefer  7. 

I.  I.  P.  (Birmingham). — We  scarcely  know  to  what  distinction  you  refer. 
Every  lens  of  Voigtlander’s  that  we  have  examined  bears  his  name  engraved 
on  the  mount,  and  mostly  with  the  word  “  Wienne  ”  added. 

F.  S.  P. — If  you  purchase  a  second-hand  lens  you  must  depend  upon  your 
own  judgment  as  to  its  quality  ;  whereas,  when  you  buy  direct  of  the  maker  he 
is  responsible  to  you  for  it.  Otherwise  we  perceive  no  difference  except  that  of 
cost. 

New  Hand. — Wo  are  not  aware  of  any  material  improvement  having  been 
effected  in  the  construction  of  landscape  cameras  recently.  The  maker  you 
name  is  an  excellent  workman,  and  will  carry  out  faithfully  any  instructions 
you  give  him. 

Rorin.— We  find  good  flatted  crown,  well  polished,  answer  every  purpose. 
Patent  plate  is  preferred  by  some;  but  we  doubt  whether  it  is  worth  while  in¬ 
curring  the  extra  cost  and  weight,  the  last  being  a  consideration  affecting  the 
rich  as  well  as  the  poor. 

F.  C. — We  cannot  make  out  your  wilting  sufficiently  to  ascertain  to  what  your 
note  refers  ;  we  are  not  even  sure  that  we  have  correctly  deciphered  the  initials. 
Some  of  our  correspondents  seem  to  fancy  that  any  scrawl  will  do  for  an  editor, 
regardless  of  the  extra  labour  they  impose. 

W.  G.  R.— Height  not  less  than  seven  feet— eight  would  be  better.  Sides 
arc  better  six  feet,  than  four  wide.  Cover  with  unbleached  calico  sheeting,  ard 
paint  background  a  warm  drab;  the  top  and  sides  need  not  be  painted.  See  a 
paper  on  Out-door  Photography  in  our  last  volume. 

W  Daniels. — You  must  get  some  agent  in  London  to  register  your  views, 
&c.  You  must  not  sell  a  single  copy  before  registration,  or  the  registration 
will  not  be  valid.  AVc  do  not  know  the  address  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  you 
allude:  quote  the  page  and  volume  of  the  Journal  wherein  the  report  is  given, 
and  %vo  shall  most  likely  bo  able  to  assist  you.  We  know  at  least  a  dozen 
people  of  the  name. 


G.  S.  S.  Wc  hardly  know  how  to  advise  you,  because  we  are  but  ill  informed 
upon  your  requirements  and  means.  Supposing  these  last  named  to  be  n  ,t 
' ery  restricted,  No.  4  will  most  likely  suit  you  best ;  but  if  you  are  obli,ri-d  b> 
study  economy  very  carefully  No.  7  may  answer  the  purpose,  though  e.  i  tainlv 
not  so  well  as  No.  4.  3 

Rawdon  Crawley.— The  conduct  to  which  you  refer  is  very  disgraceful 
if  it  be  as  you  describe  it;  but  wo  should  hope  there  is  some  mistake  on  your 
part..  Make  very  sure  that  it  is  as  you  suppose  before  you  proceed  to  the  ex¬ 
tremity  you  contemplate  ;  but  we  must  admit,  if  the  facts  are  established,  that 
you  are  fully  justified  in  your  intended  course  of  action. 

J*-  M  ®  think  you  will  find,  on  examination  of  the  paper  before  use,  a 
nuinber  of  minute  opaque  spots,  as  seen  by  transparence,  each  of  which  acts 
as  the  nucleus  of  a  white  spot  in  the  finished  print.  The  cause  of  these  spots 
is  the  abrasion  of  the  metallic  parts  of  the  machinery  used  to  tear  up  the  rags 
of  which  the  paper  is  made.  We  know  of  no  remedy  but  the  selection  of  a 
better  sample  of  paper. 

C.  Thomson.— You  are  quite  mistaken  with  regard  to  the  gentleman  you 
suppose  to  be  the  author  of  the  article  to  which  you  allude.  In  the  first  place, 
the. gentleman  named  is  not  at  all  interested  in  photography  as  a  profession — 
he  is  strictly  an  amateur ;  and,  secondly,  he  is  not  the  author  of  the  article. 
However,  we  will  forward  your  letter  to  him  if  you  desire  it,  or  we  will  for¬ 
ward  it  to  the  real  author,  whichever  you  please ;  but  we  shall  not  do  either 
till  wo  hear  from  you  again. 

Constant  Reader  (J.  S.) — Single  lenses  are  certainly  better  than  double 
combinations  for  views:  as  a  rule  they  produce  more  vigorous  pictures,  and 
are  quicker- acting  with  the  same  sized  aperture.  Your  specimens  are  all  Hat- 
looking  and  poor.  The  skies  have  been  painted  out,  so  that  they  are  hard  as 
well  as  flat.  You  must  have  rather  a  confused  idea  of  chemical  details  to 
suppose  that  because  plates  are  better  if  washed  with  a  solution  of  bromide 
of  ammonium  before  being  coated  with  tannin,  you  might  substitute  iodide 
of  potassium  with  the  same  effect — the  object  being  to  remove  the  freo  nitrate 
of  silver,  but  to  have  a  salt  of  silver  besides  the  iodide,  and  one  reducible  bv 
the  action  of  light. 

J-  A.— 1.  Professor  Wheatstone  published  his  invention  of  the  stereoscope  in 
tli eBhilosophical  Iransactions  in  1838.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  manual 
which  gives  the  whole  history  of  the  subiect,  but  you  will  find  papers  in  the 
various  photographic  journals  and  in  Notes  and  Queries  that  deal  with  it. — 2. 
Several  iron  printing  processes  have  been  introduced,  but  none  of  them  have 
produced  results  in  all  resjjccts  equal  to  silver  prints.  See  this  Journal  for 
1859  and  1860.  M.  Wotlily  has  lately  been  producing  good  pictures  without 
salts  of  silver-,  and  Dr.  Schnauss  finds  they  contain  iron,  gold,  and  phosphate 
of  lime. — 3.  Of  this  you  will  probably  learn  something  shortly,  and  “  Mary 
Jane”  may  run  short  of  waste  paper. 

Photo.  (Green  Isle). —  1.  We  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  respecting  the  dark 
brown  deposit  to  which  you  allude,  from  lack  of  information  relative  to  its 
origin.  We  do  not  perceive  that  it  can  do  any  harm  ;  but  it  is  possible  that 
the  bath  may  have  suffered  in  strength  from  its  formation.  Do  not  throw  it 
away;  but  add  it  to  your  waste,  for  recovery  of  any  of  the  precious  metal  it 
may  contain.  —  2.  The  chestnut-coloured  tones  arc  obtainable  by  usiug  the 
auro-chloride  of  calcium  as  a  toning  agent. — 3.  The  alterations  in  your  studio 
may  be  beneficial,  and  we  hope  you  will  find  them  so. — 4.  Never  mind  how 
bad  your  work  is;  send  a  specimen  or  two  and  we  will  point  out  the  errors 
under  which  you  labour.  You  must  not  confuse  two  very  distinct  matters — 
faults  in  the  negative  and  faults  in  the  printing.  There  is  no  need  to  mount 
your  specimens. 

E.  R.  S. — 1.  First  filter  the  solutions,  then  throw  down  the  gold  by  addition 
of  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron.  The  gold  should  appear  in  minute 
brilliant-looking  particles. — 2.  Some  kinds  of  albumenised  paper  become  rapidly 
discoloured  after  being  sensitised,  and  when  this  is  the  case  the  addition  of  a 
small  quantity  of  free  acid  to  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath  remedies  the  defect  to 
some  extent ;  but  a  paper  that  will  work  with  a  neutral  bath  is  to  be  preferred. 
Acetic,  nitric,  or  even  hydrochloric  acid  in  very  small  quantities  may  be  used. 
Ammonia  in  the  printing  bath  must  be  neutralised  by  conversion  into  the 
nitrate  of  the  same  base,  or  it  would  remove  the  albumen.  We  do  not  regard 
it  as  an  improvement ;  but  it  is  supposed  to  modify  the  resulting  tone  of  the 
print. — 3.  Take  the  paper  No.  2. — 4.  Certainly  not.  No.  2  is  far  superior  to 
No.  1,  and  No.  3  is  a  seller,  not  a  maker,  of  lenses. 


NOTICE.— Orders  for  this  Journal  sent  through  Provincial  Booksellers  to  their 
London  Correspondents,  ought  to  ensure  its  delivery  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  on  the  day  of  publication.  The  London  Wholesale  Agents  are  E. 
MARLBOROUGH  &s  CO.,  4,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  E.C.— When  any  difficulty  is  ex¬ 
perienced  in  so  procuring  it  punctually,  the  orders  should  be  sent  direct  to  the 
Publisher,  32,  Castle  Street,  Liverpool. 

jgsgr  All  Editorial  Communications,  Books  for  Review,  $•<?.,  should 
be  forwarded  to  the  Editor,  GEORGE  SHADBOLT,  2,  Tipper  Hornsey 
Rise,  London,  N. 

All  Advertisements  and  Letters  on  the  Business  of  this  Journal 
to  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher,  32,  Castle-street,  Liverpool . 
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THE  CURVATURE  OF  THE  MARGINAL  LINES 
EXPLAINED. 

The  distortion  of  straight  lines  produced  by  the  ordinary  single 
combination  view  lens  at  the  margins  of  the  picture  is  a  subject 
familiar  enough  in  the  mouths  of  many  who  know  hut  little  of  it 
practically,  and  still  less  about  its  cause.  We  have  over  and  over 
again  been  caUed  upon  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  phenomenon ; 
but,  though  satisfying  each  inquirer  in  turn,  we  still  find  photo¬ 
graphers,  as  a  body,  have  but  very  vague  notions  on  the  subject. 
We  propose,  therefore,  in  the  present  article  to  give  a  familiar  expla¬ 
nation,  to  which  we  can  refer  upon  future  occasions. 

We  have  more  than  once  pointed  out  that  when  paraHel  rays 
of  light  faH  upon  a  condensing  lens,  those  rays  which  pass  through 
nearest  to  the  edge  of  the  lens  suffer  more  deviation  by  refraction 
than  those  near  to  the  axis ;  and,  also,  that  the  deviation  from  the 
original  direction  of  the  ray  increases,  at  the  same  spot,  with  increase 
in  obliquity  of  incidence.  A  pencil  of  rays  falling  on  the  centre  of 
a  convex  lens  in  the  direction  of  its  axis  suffers  condensation,  the 


Let  W  X  Y  Z  be  a  window-frame  with  four  squares  of  glass,  and 
Ij  a  lens  with  a  diaphragm  D  in  front  of  it,  having  a  small  aperture 
at  a.  It  is  obvious  that  the  rays  proceeding  from  the  several  parts 
of  the  window  passing  through  the  aperture  a  must  reach  the  lens  L, 
as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines,  the  rays  crossing  before  the  lens,  so  that 
rays  from  the  points  W  X  Y  Z  respectively  fall  upon  the  extreme  mar¬ 
gins  of  the  lens,  at  the  points  w  x  y  z,  while  those  represented  by  O 
reach  the  lens  at  some  distance  within  the  margin,  as  at  o  o  o  o.  But 
we  have  already  intimated  that  rays  falling  on  the  margin  of  a  lens 
suffer  more  deviation  than  those  falling  near  to  the  centre  ;  and  also 
that  the  amount  of  deviation  is  increased  •with  the  increase  of  inci¬ 
dence.  It  is  sufficiently  evident  that  the  incidence  is  greater  at 
w  x  y  z  than  at  either  of  the  points  marked  o ;  therefore,  after  re¬ 
fraction,  the  rays  at  w  xy  z  will  be  bent  more  in  proportion  towards 
the  axis  of  the  lens  than  wiH  be  the  case  with  those  at  o,  conse¬ 
quently  the  subject  W  X  Y  Z  will  be  represented  by  the  image 
z'  ?/'  x'  tv'  affected  by  what  is  known  as  barrel-shaped  distortion. 

We  will  now  suppose  a  lens  placed  with  its  diaphragm  behind  it, 
as  at  L'  D',  in  which  case  the  rays  will  not  cross  until  after  then' 
passage  through  the  lens,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  fines,  so  that 
the  pencils  of  rays  from  the  points  of  the  subject  W  X  Y  Z  will  fall 
upon  the  whole  surface  of  the  lens  L' ;  but  only  those  which  null 
subsequently  pass  through  the  aperture  a'  will  be  effective,  the 
others  being  arrested  by  the  diaphragm  D'.  It  is  therefore  only  those 
which  reach  the  lens  in  the  points  ‘  w  ‘x  ‘y  ‘z  which  we  have  to  take 
into  consideration ;  and  here  again  the  rays  depicting  the  angles  of 
the  subject  fall  nearer  to  the  margin  of  the  lens  than  those  winch 
delineate  the  intermediate  points  0,  and  therefore  the  former  undergo 


several  component  rays  converging  towards  a  point ;  but  the  axis  of 
the  entire  pencil  is  not  diverted  in  direction.  If,  however,  the 
pencil  of  rays  is  made  to  fall  near  the  edge  of  the  lens,  but  paraHel 
to  its  axis,  the  several  rays  will  stiU  converge  after  refraction  through 
the  lens ;  but  in  tins  case  the  axis  of  the  pencil  of  rays  null  also 
undergo  considerable  deviation  from  its  course.  Supposing  we  note 
the  amount  of  deviation  in  the  instance  last  cited,  and  cause  the 
same  sized  pencil  of  rays  to  fall  on  the  same  part  of  the  lens  as 
before,  but  instead  of  allowing  it  to  fall  in  a  direction  parallel  with 
the  axis  of  the  lens  we  cause  it  to  do  so  at  an  inclination  therewith, 
we  find  the  same  phenomena  apparent  as  in  the  previous  case,  but 
the  degree  of  deviation  in  direction  considerably  enhanced. 

Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  it  will  be  easily  comprehended  why 
the  distortion  of  right  fines  near  the  margins  of  the  picture  is  brought 
about  by  single  combination  lenses  with  a  stop  some  distance  in 
advance  of  or  behind  it ;  but,  in  order  to  make  this  more  clear,-  we 
sliaH  refer  to  the  following  diagram.  AATe  may  premise  that -the 
several  parts  are  supposed  to  stand]  edgewise  towards  the  spectator, 
but  are  turned  round  for  inspection. 


more  deviation  after  refraction,  as  in  the  former  case.  But.  now,  as 
they  are  made  to  cross  the  axis  after  refraction,  the  rays  passing 
through  ‘  iv  ‘x  ‘y  ‘z  are  brought  to  foci  at  z"  y"  x"  w",  respectively, 
further  from  the  axis  than  those  winch  had  to  pass  the  points  o, 
thereby  exhibiting  the  hour-glass  form  of  distortion.  It  is  true  that 
the  rays  at  ‘  tv  ‘ x  ‘y  ‘z  reach  the  first  siu’face  of  the  lens  at  less  obli¬ 
quity  of  incidence  than  those  at  the  points  ‘o,  and  therefore  it  might 
at  first  sight  be  supposed  that  this  fact  would  to  some  extent  coun¬ 
teract  the  other  cause  of  deviation.  This  would  be  the  truth  if 
the  front  surface  alone  were  concerned  in  the  refraction  ;  but  the  obli¬ 
quity  of  incidence  of  the  external  ray  on  the  second  surface  of  the 
lens  is  greater  than  that  of  the  inner  pencil,  and  this  fuHy  counter¬ 
balances  the  partial  compensation  that  would  but  for  the  second 
siu-face  have  been  secured. 

AVe  have  as  a  matter  of  course  very  much  exaggerated  the  degrees 
of  distortion  produced,  in  order  to  make  it  more  readily  perceived : 
and  we  would  remind  our  readers  that  in  practice  it  is  only  when 
fines  winch  ought  to  be  rigidly  straight  faH  near  the  margin  of  a  pic¬ 
ture  we  are  able  to  perceive  that  any  curvature  exists,  so  that  for 
most  purposes  the  image  produced  is  sufficiently  accurate. 

The  introduction  of  either  a  convex  or  concave  lens  at  the  place 
of  the  stop  cannot  interfere  with  the  existence  of  the  distortion 
produced,  though  it  may  govern  its  perceptible  degree  to  some 
extent.  And  it  wiH  now  be  readily  understood  why  placing  a  stop 
between  the  components  of  a  double  combination  at  a  point  at  which 
the  deviation  caused  by  each  lens  is  counteracted  by  the  other  con¬ 
duces  to  the  production  of  an  image  that  is  free  from  distortion.  For 
the  same  reason  the  triplet  lens  enjoys  the  quality  of  producing  an 
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undistorted  image,  the  interposition  of  the  concave  lens  at  the  place 
of  the  stop  not  interfering  with  its  action  upon  the  terminal  members 
of  the  whole  combination. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  point  out  that,  cceteris  paribus,  the  further 
from  the  lens  the  stop  is  placed,  the  more  distortion  is  produced,  and 
vice  versa ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  flatter  is  the  field  of  delinea¬ 
tion,  so  that,  as  in  other  cases,  we  have  a  quid  pro  quo.  We  obtain 
one  advantage  at  the  expense  of  another. 

In  a  question  of  this  kind  a  practical  demonstration  is  a  great 
help  to  enable  the  learner  to  fix  the  facts  in  liis  mind.  We,  there¬ 
fore,  recommend  those  of  our  readers  who  are  curious  in  the  matter 
to  examine  on  the  focussing  screen  of  their  cameras  the  image  of  such 
an  object  as  we  have  described,  and,  when  satisfied  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  straight  edge  that  curvature  of  the  lines  exists,  unscrew  the 
lens,  and  screw  it  inside  instead  of  outside  the  camera,  thereby 
reversing  the  position  of  the  lens  and  stop,  and  again  focus  the  same 
object;  then,  by  applying  the  same  test,  they  will  at  once  perceive 
that  the  curvature  of  the  lines  still  exists,  only  in  an  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  to  that  occurring  when  the  lens  was  in  its  normal  position. 


SWAN’S  CARBON  PROCESS. 

Although  I  have  been  almost  daily  more  or  less  occupied  in  prose¬ 
cuting  my  experiments  on  the  carbon  process,  I  have  not  much  to 
modify  or  amend  in  the  details  of  manipulation  published  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Journal  (see  page  104).  The  remarks  I  am  about  to 
make  are  rather  supplementary  to,  than  corrective  of,  my  previous 
instructions ;  and,  therefore,  in  order  to  avoid  recapitulation,  I  shall 
only  revert  to  those  parts  of  the  process  in  which  I  have  gleaned 
some  new  information. 

1.  The  Gelatine. — Commercial  gelatine  is  a  very  indefinite  sort  of 
compound.  Some  of  the  cheap  kinds  which  I  have  tried  have  proved 
complete  failures.  Nelson’s  patent  gelatine  sets  very  quickly,  and 
gives  a  fine  tough  film ;  so  also  does  another  kind  which  I  have  had 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  at  the  grocers’  shops.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  ascertain  the  name  by  which  it  is  known  in  the  trade,  but  it  can 
readily  be  distinguished  by  its  consisting  of  fine  white  filaments, 
similar  to  isinglass,  and  wherever  purchased  it  has  always  cost  me 
4d.  per  ounce,  or  5s.  per  lb.  Nelson’s  costs  Cd.  per  ounce,  and  is  not 
superior  in  any  respect. 

2.  The  Pigmented  Gelatine. — In  correction  of  my  former  remark 
that  this  preparation  “may  be  kept  for  a  long  time  in  a  stock  bottle 
closely  covered  up,”  I  find,  after  the  lapse  of  three  weeks,  that  two 
bottles — the  one  containing  clarified  and  the  other  pigmented  gelatine 
— show  a  fine  crop  of  fungus  or  mould  on  the  surface.  I  have  not  tried 
whether  they  have  thereby  been  rendered  useless ;  but  supposing  they 
have  not,  the  solutions  will  again  require  filtering  before  they  can  be 
used,  and  therefore  I  consider  it  is  better  not  to  prepare  a  large 
stock  beforehand. 

3.  Sensitising  the  Gelatine,  and  Coating  the  Plate. — In  performing 
these  operations,  and  also  whilst  the  tissue  is  drying,  the  total  ex¬ 
clusion  of  white  light  from  the  operating  room  is  by  no  means  neces¬ 
sary.  I  erroneously  supposed  the  reverse,  from  specimens  of  my 
sensitive  tissue  having  become  insoluble  after  a  short  tune  without 
being  subjected  to  white  light  at  all.  The  insolubility  arose  entirely 
from  another  cause,  which  I  may  as  well  state  here,  as  it  has,  no 
doubt,  been  the  cause  of  many  failures  beside  my  own,  and  will 
probably  remain  one  of  the  greatest  elements  of  uncertainty  in  the 
whole  process. 

Six  small  German  beakers,  each  containing  one  ounce  of  pigmented 
gelatine  (Nelson’s),  were  sensitised  with  five,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty, 
twenty  five,  and  tliirty  grains  bichromate  of  potash  respectively 
( numbered  one  to  six),  and  set  aside  in  the  dark  room.  After  standing 
for  twenty-four  hours  a  small  portion  from  each  was  placed  in  water 
at  about  120°  Fall.  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  or  those  sensitised  with  five, 
ten,  and  fifteen  grains,  dissolved  completely,  but  not  with  equal 
rapidity,  the  advantage  being  in  favour  of  the  smallest  proportion  of 
bichromate.  No.  4,  containing  twenty  grains,  did  not  completely  dis¬ 
solve  till  the  water  reached  the  boiling  point.  The  two  most  highly 
sensitised  portions  were  insoluble  in  boiling  water.  Next  day  No.  4 
ceased  to  be  soluble  also  in  boiling  water,  and  No.  3  was  soluble  with 
difficulty,  breaking  away  in  filaments  and  patches  before  solution. 
After  six  days  No.  1  had  become  insoluble  in  hot  water. 

These  experiments  prove  what  I  had  before  suspected,  viz.,  that 
bichromate  of  potash  or  ammonia  in  gelatine  gradually,  but  with  a 
rapidity  proportionate  to  the  quantity  added,  renders  it  insoluble  hi 
the  dark.  In  order,  therefore,  that  the  sensitive  tissue  may  possess 
moderately  good  keeping  qualities,  it  is  of  importance  to  ascertain  by 
experiment  the  minimum  quantity  of  bichromate  that  can  be  added,  in 
order  to  secure  the  other  necessary  conditions  [of  success,  viz.,  suffi¬ 
cient  insolubility  when  the  tissue  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  light, 


and  also  good  half-tone.  Somewhere  between  five  and  twelve  grains 
to  the  ounce  of  gelatine  will,  I  apprehend,  be  within  the  limits,  and 
probably  will  allow  of  the  tissue  being  kept  soluble  for  several  days. 
After  the  tissue  is  dry  it  is  also  important  to  stow  it  away  in  a  place 
where  it  has  not  free  access  to  the  ah’,  which  hastens  its  spontaneous 
insolubility. 

4.  Exposure. — With  respect  to  the  time  necessary  for  this  part  of 
the  process  there  is  much  conflicting  opinion.  In  my  former  paper 
I  have  given  from  half-a-minute  to  three  minutes  in  sunshine  as  the 
limits.  My  experience  was  gained  dining  the  extremely  bright  and 
hot  weather  we  enjoyed  about  the  time  1  wrote  that  article,  and  when 
I  was  working  with  different  proportions  of  bichromate  and  pigment, 
each  of  which  seems  to  exercise  an  independent  influence  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  normal  sensitiveness  of  the  tissue. 

But  there  are  other  conditions,  not  yet  explained,  which  also 
interfere  to  modify  the  action  of  light  on  the  sensitive  medium,  and 
to  render  pieces  of  tissue  cut  from  the  same  sheet  more  sensitive  at 
one  tune  than  at  another,  under  apparently  equal  illumination  and 
temperature.  One  fact  seems  certain  : — The  gelatine  printing  tissue 
is  less  sensitive  to  weak,  compared  with  strong,  radiations  of  light 
than  the  ordinary  silvered  planting  paper.  I  have  observed,  for 
instance,  when  printing  in  bright  sunshine,  from  a  stereoscopic 
negative,  one-lialf  of  which  was  covered  with  tissue  and  the  other 
with  sensitised  allmmenised  paper,  that  the  former  was  at  least 
ten  times  more  sensitive  than  the  latter.  With  the  same  tissue  and 
the  same  paper  in  the  shade,  the  difference  in  time  between  the  two 
would  be  reduced  to  nearly  two  to  one  in  favour  of  the  tissue.  My 
object  in  making  these  experiments  was  to  arrive  at  some  definite 
rule  to  guide  me  in  regulating  the  exposure  of  the  gelatine  film, 
from  the  appearance  of  a  silvered  paper  exposed  to  light  at  the  same 
time.  But  it  is  obvious  that,  unless  the  sensitiveness  of  both  to 
weak  and  strong  radiations  of  light  be  governed  by  the  same  law, 
such  a  photometric  test  would  be  a  deceptive  guide. 

Another  proof  of  the  comparative  insensitiveness  of  bichromated 
tissue  to  weak  radiations  is  its  behaviour  under  the  negative.  Intense 
negatives,  which  can  be  made  to  yield  brilliant  silver  proofs,  will 
print  chalky,  and  with  too  violent  contrasts  of  light  and  shade  on 
the  tissue.  On  the  other  hand,  weak  negatives — such  as  tlioso 
developed  b}’  only  one  application  of  the  iron — print  more  brilliantly 
than  on  paper,  and  hence  are  the  best  adapted  for  this  process. 

5.  Mounting  the  Tissue. — Major  Russell  has  lately  suggested  to  me 
an  excellent  method  of  mounting  by  means  of  a  paste  called  “  India- 
rubber  varnish,”  which  is  sold  under  that  name  in  tin  pots,  at  most 
of  the  “mackintosh”  warehouses.  The  paste,  or  “varnish,”  as  it  is 
called,  is  too  thick  to  be  spread  easily  without  previous  dilution,  but 
it  has  the  property  of  being  soluble  to  any  extent  in  benzole — an 
advantage  which  pure  caoutchouc  does  not  possess.  A  convenient 
method  of  applying  it  is  tills  : — Dissolve  some  of  the  “  varnish  ”  in 
four  or  five  tunes  its  bulk  of  benzole,  and  brush  evenly  over  the  sur¬ 
face  of  a  good-bodied  and  smooth  white  paper — medium  Saxe  answers 
well — and  hang  up  to  dry.  When  dry,  the  prepared  side  should  be 
somewhat  glossy  like  that  of  slightly  albumenised  paper ;  if  it  is  not 
so,  repeat  the  operation,  and  again  dry.  Next  coat  the  collodion  side 
of  the  exposed  tissue  with  a  thicker  solution  of  the  same  “  varnish,” 
and  before  it  has  become  quite  dry  lay  the  pasted  tissue  carefully  on 
the  prepared  side  of  the  paper,  place  a  fold  or  two  of  blotting-paper 
over  the  whole,  and  then  by  means  of  a  glass  roller  or  by  hard  rubbing 
with  the  hand  press  them  into  close  contact,  when  it  will  be  found 
that  the  tissue  and  paper  have  become  so  strongly  attached  to  each 
other  that  a  long  soaking  in  hot  water  will  have  little  tendency  to 
separate  them. 

6.  Remounting  of  the  Tissue. — After  the  tissue  has  been  developed 

by  the  method  described  in  my  last  paper,  or  by  Mr.  Swan’s  process 
of  long  soaking  in  warm  water,  the  picture  will  necessarily  be  hi  a 
reversed  position.  To  obviate  this,  and  to  give  greater  sharpness  of 
outline  and  harmony  of  tone,  also  to  remedy  the  disagreeable 
impression  which  outlines  in  relief  of  objects  convey  to  the  mind,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  transfer  the  picture  to  another  mount — a  process 
most  easily  accomplished.  Trim  the  print  so  that  none  of  the  paper 
on  which  it  was  first  mounted  projects  over  the  edge  of  the  tissue ; 
then  apply  with  a  brush  an  even  coating  of  starch  paste  or  gum  to 
the  picture  side  of  the  mounted  tissue,  in  the  same  way  as  is  done  to 
the  back  of  any  ordinary  photograph  before  mounting,  and  attach  it 
to  a  piece  of  thick  paper  or  mounting  board  in  the  usual  way.  The 
picture  is  now  enclosed  between  two  papers,  and  it  is  only  necessary 
to  moisten  the  back  of  the  first  mount  with  benzole,  to  enable  it  to  be 
raised  away  easily  from  what  now  constitutes  the  surface  of  the 
image.  The  picture  may  then  be  put  through  a  rolling-press  in  the 
usual  way.  George  Dawson,  A.M., 

Lecturer  on  Photography,  King’s  College,  London jj 
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SOME  REMARKS  ON  THE  NEW  CARBON  PROCESS.* 
Since  the  last  meeting  I  have  been  hard  at  work  upon  Mr.  Swan’s 
process,  and,  as  is  always  the  best  plan  where  practicable,  I  have 
condensed  the  notes  I  made  on  my  experiments  in  a  short  paper, 
by  way  of  opening  the  discussion,  instead  of  trusting  to  memory  for 
them,  and  so  tiring  your  patience  with  rambling  statements. 

Before  proceeding  further,  I  propose  that  this  Society  pass  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Swan  for  his  arduous  labours  in  search  of  a  process 
that  should  render  photographic  prints  absolutely  permanent ;  also, 
for  his  liberality  in  placing  the  process  so  early  at  the  disposal  of 
photographers  for  experiment.  At  the  same  time  to  congratulate 
him  upon  his  eminently  successful  results  ;  and  I  am  confident  that 
on  will  be  unanimous  in  wishing  that  he  may  derive  some  “  sterling  " 
enefit  from  his  work. 

I  will  now  pass  on  to  some  points  in  the  process  that  appear  to 
me  worthy  of  notice.  First :  with  regard  to  the  quantity  of  water  to 
be  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  solution  of  gelatine. 

Mr.  Swan  recommends  four  parts  water  to  one  of  gelatine.  Nov/ 
with  the  driest  and  toughest  sample  of  gelatine  that  I  have  tried 
(retailed  at  4s.  per  lb.)  I  have  found  the  best  proportions  are  three 
to  one,  and  with  the  softest  kind  two  to  one.  From  this  it  would 
appear  that  the  sample  used  by  Mr.  Swan  was  of  extra  hardness, 
and  very  dry.  Different  samples  of  gelatine  have  such  a  -disparity  in 
the  quantity  of  water  they  contain  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  any 
fixed  proportions.  My  advice  is — when  you  have  produced  satisfac¬ 
tory  results  with  one  sample,  stick  to  it. 

That  each  person  must  determine  the  best  proportions  for  himself 
is  so  obvious  that  I  should  not  have  called  your  attention  to  this 
point,  except  to  guard  those  who  are  about  to  commence  their  expe¬ 
riments  with  this  process  from  using  their  solution  too  thin.  By 
employing  a  strong  solution  the  difficulties  of  preparing  the  tissue 
are  very  much  reduced,  and  when  there  is  any  tendency  to  a  failure, 
to  be  noticed  presently,  it  is  lessened  to  a  considerable  degree. 
Another  recommendation  is  this :  When  the  eollodionised  plate  is 
coated  with  a  strong  solution,  the  film  will  gelatinise  in  so  short  a 
time  that  the  glass  may  very  conveniently  be  held  in  the  hand  or 
placed  on  the  top  of  a  cup,  and  turned  slowly  round  till  sufficiently 
set,  thereby  doing  away  with  the  necessity  for  a  levelling-stand.  It 
is  not  at  ail  necessary  that  the  plate  remain  in  a  horizontal  position 
!  till  dry.  It  may  with  advantage  be  placed  on  a  shelf,  leaning  against 
the  wall,  face  downwards ;  and  although  it  will  take  a  little  longer 
to  dry  than  if  it  were  arranged  film  uppermost,  yet  it  ■will  be  effec¬ 
tually  protected  from  dust,  &c. 

The  annoyance  referred  to  above  is  the  separation  of  the  pigment 
whilst  the  tissue  is  setting,  and  the  thinner  the  solution  the  greater 
the  tendency  to  this  curious  phenomenon.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
reflection  that  the  tissue  is  useless,  it  is  very  amusing  to  watch  the 
particles  of  colour  gradually  agglomerate  and  arrange  themselves  in 
all  sorts  of  fantastic  figures,  much  the  same  as  when  a  glass  covered 
with  a  fine  powder  is  subjected  to  acoustic  or  electric  influence. 

Some  pigments  exhibit  this  tendency  in  a  greater  degree  than 
others.  The  worst  is  Chinese  black.  I  have  here  a  piece  of  tissue 
containing  this  colour  for  you  to  see  the  peculiar  effect  produced. 
Indigo  is  also  sometimes  subject  to  it.  One  evening  I  had  prepared 
;  some  tissue  containing  rose  madder  and  indigo  without  any  other 
pigment,  when,  to  my  great  astonishment,  the  colour  was  precipi¬ 
tated.  To  the  solution  I  then  added  a  portion  of  Indian  ink,  and, 
curious  to  relate,  the  tissue  remained  perfect. 

For  tliis  process  the  pigments  -will  require  to  be  specially  pre¬ 
pared.  Mr.  Simpson  states  that  Messrs.  Newman  are  making  pre¬ 
parations  to  supply  it,  and  I  have  much  pleasure  in  informing  you 
that  Messrs.  Reeves  and  Sons  are  doing  the  same.  They  have 
already  an  assortment  of  water-colours  in  what  they  call  a  liquid 
state,  and  those  that  are  permanent  -will  be  found  to  be  specially 
adapted  for  the  purpose. 

I  was  at  first  much  troubled  with  air  bubbles  in  the  tissue,  but  soon 
discovered  a  very  simple  mode  of  preventing  them.  It  is  this :  After  tho  - 
roughly  mixing  the  pigmented  gelatine  and  bichromate  solution,  strain 
through  muslin,  when  all  the  bubbles  will  be  retained  by  the  fabric. 

At  the  last  meeting  a  gentleman  complained  that  his  tissue  was  as 
“  insoluble  as  leather,”  and  I  was  then  inclined  to  believe  that  he  had 
mounted  the  tissue  gelatine  side  downwards,  which  would  offer  an 
easy  solution  of  the  difficulty.  But  during  my  experiments  I  have 
met  with  some  curious  instances  of  insolubility  of  the  film,  a  few 
of  which  I  will  relate. 

I  on  one  occasion  prepared  a  large  batch  of  tissue,  and  printed  upon 
some  of  it  twenty-four  hours  after,  the  results  being  quite  satisfactory 
with  the  exception  of  colour.  The  following  day  I  proceeded  to  use 
the  remaining  portions,  and  found  them  absolutely  insoluble. 

*  Bead  at  a  meeting  of  the  South  Loudon  Photographic  Society,  May  12, 18W. 


In  other  instances  the  tissue  made  from  the  same  solution  of  pig¬ 
mented  gelatine  and  bichromate  was  insoluble,  while  some-  sheets 
were  all  right.  I  ought  to  state  that  I  only  mixed  the  two  solutions 
as  I  wanted  them,  as  insolubility  might  arise  from  the  mixed  solu¬ 
tion  being  kept  too  long.  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes  suggested  that  too 
large  a  proportion  of  bichromate  had  been  used,  and  that,  although 
satisfactory  pictures  had  been  produced,  they  were  so  near  failures 
that  some  slight  and  unknown  action  had  been  set  up  and  thus 
destroyed  the  equilibrium.  Encouraged  with  the  hope  that  this  was 
the  case,  I  next  time  used  half  the  quantity  of  the  bichromate,  but 
without  producing  any  difference  in  the  result.  In  all  the  tissue 
which  was  insoluble  I  had  used  a  small  portion  of  Prussian  blue 
(which,  by-the-by,  is  not  at  all  suitable  for  the  purpose,  as  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  fugitive),  and  was  almost  tempted  to  think  that  some  chemi¬ 
cal  action  had  occurred  between  it  and  the  bichromate.  However, 
Mr.  Simpson  soon  put  this  idea  to  flight  by  observing  that  he  had 
succeeded  perfectly  with  the  Prussian  blue. 

I  can  safely  aver  that  neither  the  sensitive  solution  nor  the  tissue 
was  exposed  during  any  stage  of  its  preparation  to  a  temperature 
exceeding  90°.  Up  to  the  present  tune  I  have  failed  in  finding  any 
satisfactory  solution  of  this  apparent  anomaly,  and  am  very  anxious 
to  hear  the  experience  of  other  gentlemen  on  the  subject. 

The  tissue  in  my  hands  has  required,  in  the  shade,  quite  as  long  as 
a  silver  print,  whilst  some  to  whom  I  have  spoken  have  stated  that 
they  print  on  it  in  one-sixth  the  time.  Here  is  another  point  where 
comparing  results  will  be  valuable. 

We  now  come  to  the  mounting  of  the  tissue.  The  best  method 
is  the  following: — Prepare  two  solutions,  No.  1  containing  six  grains 
of  pure  India-rubber  to  the  ounce  of  benzole,  and  No.  2  six  grains 
of  India-rubber  and  ten  grains  of  gum  dammar  to  the  same  quantity 
of  solvent.  Immerse  the  paper  in  No.  1,  and  float  the  tissue  on 
No.  2.  When  dry,  they  will  adhere  perfectly  by  simply  placing  them 
in  contact,  and  slightly  rubbing  the  surface. 

If  the  India-rubber  alone  be  used  for  both  the  tissue  and  the 
paper,  I  have  found  a  great  difficulty  in  preventing  the  tissue  from 
cockling  and  separating  at  the  edges  during  the  washing ;  whilst  if 
the  solution  containing  dammar  be  used  for  both,  the  paper  will  not 
possess  an  even  surface,  the  resin  causing  it  to  assume  a  very 
mottled  appearance. 

Using  the  solutions  in  the  way  just  described,  I  have  allowed  the 
mounted  tissue  to  remain  in  water  for  forty-eight  hours  without  its 
showing  the  least  tendency  to  separate. 

Very  little  difficulty  will,  I  apprehend,  be  found  in  transferring 
the  film  if  the  paper  be  moistened  with  a  little  benzole.  I  can  only 
say  that  I  have  experienced  none  whatever,  except  when  using  gum 
arabic.  I  have  not  yet  determined  what  is  best  to  use  as  the  adhe¬ 
sive  substance,  but  imagine  gelatine  will  be  the  thing,  as  it,  of 
course,  assimilates  better  than  the  gum  with  the  surface  of  the  print. 
Mr.  Simpson,  at  the  last  meeting,  showed  a  print  to  a  few  gentlemen 
on  which  the  gum  dammar  had  left  very  unsightly  streaks.  I  have 
not  met  with  this  in  a  single  instance,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
slight  film  of  resin  remaining  on  the  surface  of  the  tissue  will  tend 
greatly  to  preserve  it  from  injury.  One  drawback  to  mounting  the 
prints  untransferred  is  the  extreme  tenderness  of  the  gelatine  film ; 
for  if  it  get  damp,  and  it  is  then  rubbed,  it  will  be  very  much  abraded. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  mention  another  peculiarity  that  I  have 
noticed.  When  the  mounted  tissue  is  immersed  in  the  warm  water, 
all  the  portions  of  paper  to  which  the  tissue  is  attached  become 
transparent,  while  the  edges  remain  quite  opaque.  Has  any  gentle¬ 
man  noticed  this  ?  H.  Cooper,  Jun. 


TO  PREPARE  OX-GALL  FOR  THE  NEW  CARBON 
PROCESS. 

As  Mr.  Swan’s  process  is  making  quite  a  photographic  sensation, 
I  beg  to  offer  a  hint  that  may  possibly  be  found  useful  to  amateurs. 

For  a  medium  to  coat  the  plates  Mr.  Tunny  suggests  ox-gall. 
This  can  be  prepared  in  the  following  manner,  and  will  be  found  of 
much  service  to  photographers  and  artists  :  —  Procure  from  the 
butcher  half  a  pint  of  ox-gall.  Place  this  in  a  clean  saucepan,  and 
add  an  ounce  of  powdered  alum  and  an  ounce  of  clean  salt.  Put  it 
over  the  fire,  and  allow  it  to  remain  there  till  it  boils.  Then  remove 
it,  and  let  it  cool  for  half-an-hour.  Then  boil  it  again,  and  allow  it 
to  cool.  Tliis  must  be  repeated  three  or  four  times.  After  cooling 
down  and  settling  for  three  or  four  hours,  decant  off  into  a  clean 
bottle,  into  which  put  two  drops  of  distilled  essence  of  lemon. 
Well  cork  and  keep  for  use.  One  ounce  of  tliis  preparation  to  two 
ounces  of  water  will  be  a  useful  proportion. 

Gall  can  be  procured  at  the  artists’  colour  shops  in  bottles  and 
small  pots,  but  it  is  a  costly  article  if  you  have  to  use  much,  while 
the  above  may  he  prepared  for  a  few  pence.  An  Old  Hand. 
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ON  TRANSFERRING  COLLODION  NEGATIVES  FROM 

GLASS. 

In  a  recent  number  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  a 
correspondent  inquired  for  some  mode  of  transferring  collodion  films, 
As  I  have  experimented  for  some  time  past  in  that  direction,  I  will 
give  you  the  results  attained,  and  if  you  think  proper  you  are  at 
liberty  to  publish  the  same. 

My  first  experiments  were  made  with  negatives  taken  in  the 
ordinary  way,  without  the  glass  being  prepared  previously  to  the 
coating  with  collodion.  With  such  negatives  I  sometimes  succeeded, 
sometimes  failed.  I  therefore  had  to  search  for  something  which 
would  give  uniform  results,  and  finally  succeeded  by  preparing  the 
glass  previously  to  the  coating  with  collodion  hi  the  following  manner : — 
Take  any  glass  plate,  no  matter  how  dirty — but  of  course  plate 
glass — wash  it  in  clean  water  without  using  any  acids,  potash,  or 
alcohol.  It  does  not  require  any  rubbing;  and  when  dry,  take  a 
clean  piece  of  linen  or  cotton  cloth  and  dip  it  in  a  saturated  solution 
of  white  bees'  wax  in  ether.  Lay  the  glass  horizontally  on  a  clean 
cloth  or  paper,  and  rub  the  wax  all  over  one  side  uniformly.  Then 
take  another  clean  cloth  and  rub  all  the  surplus  wax  oft',  leaving  a 
very  thin  and  scarcely  perceptible  layer  of  wax  on  the  plate.  (The 
wax  is  to  be  dissolved  in  the  ether  without  heat.) 

After  applying  the  wax,  coat  the  plate  with  collodion,  and  finish 
in  the  ordinary  way,  but  do  not  varnish  the  picture.  The  collodion 
film  adheres  to  the  wax  in  a  similar  manner  as  it  does  to  the  glass, 
and  there  is  no  danger  of  its  becoming  detached  during  the  several 
washings  which  it  undergoes. 

Arrange  with  the  aid  of  a  spirit  level  a  perfectly  horizontal  plane, 
large  enough  to  receive  all  the  negatives  to  be  iirepared ;  but  be  sure 
that  it  is  perfectly  horizontal,  more  care  being  required  in  summer 
when  the  temperature  is  high,  and  gelatinous  matters  do  not  solidify 
quickly.  Cover  this  plane  with  paper  loosely,  but  smoothly.  Then 
dissolve  some  gelatine  or  isinglass  in  common  water  by  gentle  heat, 
so  that  it  does  not  get  burnt  at  the  bottom,  which  'would  give  it  a 
brownish  tint,  and  make  the  negative  print  slowly.  It  must  not  be 
warmer  than  the  immersed  finger  can  comfortably  bear.  When 
entirely  dissolved,  add  one-tentli  part  by  measurement  of  honey ; 
shake  well  and  filter  through  a  cloth,  keeping  the  mixture  at  an 
uniform  temperature.  This  gelatine  solution  should  not  be  thin, 
but  of  good  consistency :  a  little  practice  will  teach  the  requisite 
density.  Take  some  warm,  but  not  hot  water,  and  pour  it  on  the 
collodion  side  of  the  negative  and  off  again  two  or  three  times,  to 
give  the  glass  about  the  same  temperature  as  the  gelatine  solution  ; 
because  if  the  glass  were  cold  it  would  chill  the  gelatine  and  hinder  it 
from  flowing  evenly.  But  care  must  be  taken  not  to  keep  the 
water  on  too  long,  or  it  might  detach  the  film — an  accident  which  is 
apt  to  occur  with  under-exposed  and  strongly  re-developed  plates. 
Drain  the  water  off,  and  pour  the  gelatine  on  at  the  edge  opposite  to 
that  where  the  water  has  been  drained  off,  and  by  slightly  inclining 
the  plate  let  it  run  over  it  as  uniformly  as  possible,  and  immediately 
lay’  it  down  on  the  horizontal  plane  and  let  it  dry  spontaneously. 
No  artificial  heat  should  be  applied,  which  would  entirely  hinder 
the  subsequent  removal  of  the  film. 

The  time  required  for  it  to  become  perfectly  dry  depends  on  the 
temperature  in  which  the  plate  is  laid  out,  and  varies  from  twelve  to 
twenty-four  hours.  When  the  gelatine  is  perfectly  dry  and  hard 
(but  be  sure  that  it  is  perfectly  dry,  or  the  negative  when  taken  off 
■will  shrink  in  those  places  where  it  was  not  quite  dry,  and  make  it 
worthless),  coat  it  with  a  rather  thick  sample  of  plain  collodion  to 
make  it  waterproof,  and  when  this  is  dry  cut  it  loose  round  the 
edges,  and  take  it  carefully  up  by  one  corner. 

The  layer  of  gelatine  should  not  be  too  thick,  or  the  sharpness  of 
the  print  will  be  slightly  diminished ;  nor  should  it  be  too  thin,  or  it 
will  be  of  a  wavy  formation,  and  not  strong  enough  to  bear  much 
handling.  The  honey  is  added  to  make  the  film  more  elastic  and 
hinder  it  from  becoming  hard  and  detaching  itself  by  degrees,  or 
splitting  all  to  pieces  when  cutting  it  loose ;  but  too  much  honey 
would  binder  the  film  from  becoming  entirely  dry  and  elastic.  A 
few  experiments  'will  suffice  to  set  all  right. 

Negatives  treated  in  the  manner  above  described  are  not  reduced 
in  intensity  like  varnished  ones,  but,  on  the  contrary,  seem  to  become 
more  intense. 

Besides  the  convenience  of  being  able  to  put  away  such  negatives 
in  portfolios,  they  have  the  advantage  of  being  printable  from  both 
sides,  and  to  be  used  for  composition  printing  ;  in  which  case  parts  of 
negatives  can  be  cut  out  with  a  sharp  knife  or  a  pair  of  scissors,  and 
joined  with  others  by  being  carefully  in  a  few  very  small  places 
fastened  down  with  a  little  gum  on  to  a  plate  of  glass. 

As  unclean  glass  plates  have  given  to  some  persons  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  1  would  call  the  attention  of  photographers  to  the  above- 


mentioned  mode  of  preparing  the  plates  with  wax,  which  is  infallible 
in  remedying  the  evil  of  dirty  plates,  and  produces  plates  as  pure  8 1 
can  be  desired. 

The  accompanying  specimens  have  not  been  covered  with  collo¬ 
dion  on  the  gelatine.  In  printing  these  films  should  be  laid  down 
on  a  plate  of  glass  in  the  printing-frame,  and  when  thin  should  haw 
plenty  of  soft  cloth  at  the  back  of  the  paper.  F.  A.  Wenderoi k. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  21st,  1804. 

[The  specimens  received  with  the  preceding  excellent  article  testify 
to  the  great  value  of  the  method  of  operation  described.  We  exhi¬ 
bited  them  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  North  London  Photographic 
Association,  where  they  elicited  universal  commendation;  and  wo 
hope  to  exliibit  them  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Central  Photographic 
Society,  at  King’s  College. — Ed.] 


[Since  the  preceding  was  “in  type”  we  have  received  by  the  last 
American  mail  the  following. — Ed.] 

Through  the  last  number  of  your  Journal  I  learn  that  I  have  been 
almost  anticipated  in  transferring  negative  films,  but  I  must  say 
that  I  had  no  knowledge  of  any  mode  whatever  for  obtaining  tin; 
same  result;  and,  judging  from  the  expression  Mr.  Swan  uses  in 
his  paper,  it  appears  that  the  use  of  gelatine  lias  not  been  much 
practised,  possibly  from  want  of  uniformly  satisfactory  results.  1 
myself  have  practised  several  methods  of  transferring,  but  eacli  was 
only  at  tunes  and  under  certain  circumstances  successful,  and  with 
each  negative  I  had  to  take  the  risk  of  having  it  spoiled.  In  your 
answer  to  one  of  your  readers  on  this  subject,  you  did  not  seem  to 
have  airy  knowledge  of  a  gelatine  process  which  had  been  success¬ 
fully  practised  for  said  purpose,  therefore  I  took  the  liberty  of 
sending  you  my  communication;  but  even  if  I  have  been,  in  the 
opinion  of  some,  anticipated,  I  think  it  will  not  be  unacceptable  to 
bring  a  safe  mode  of  transfer  to  more  general  knowledge. 

Since  I  sent  you  my  first  communication  I  have  made  some  very 
important  improvements,  which  will  facilitate  the  application,  and 
make  it  more  rapid  and  safe  to  the  photographer  to  prepare  the  gela¬ 
tine  plates  himself. 

The  process  I  think  is  now  complete,  and  is  as  follows ; — 

First. — The  preparation  of  the  gelatine  sheet.  Dissolve  gelatine 
or  isinglass  (gum  arabic  produces  plates  more  pure  even  than  glass 
itself,  and  I  would  decidedly  prefer  it  if  it  were  not  so  easily  attacked 
by  water,  as  well  as  being  insufficiently  tenacious)  at  a  low  heat  in 
water,  and  do  not  make  it  too  thin.  When  dissolved  strain  and  add 
to  each  ounce  of  this  solution  ten  drops  of  glycerine;  mix  well  and 
keep  warm,  or  ivarm  again  when  you  want  to  use  it.  In  my  first 
communication  I  recommended  the  use  of  honey,  but  I  found  that  it 
made  the  gelatine  ferment,  whereas  the  glycerine  keeps  it  sweet  and 
makes  it  more  pliable  too. 

Then  take  a  plate  glass  of  the  desired  size,  wash,  dry  it,  rub  over 
one  side  a  solution  of  wlfite  bees’  wax  in  sulphuric  ether,  and  then 
coat  it  with  plain  collodion.  When  this  is  thy  pour  the  gelatine 
solution  on,  and  lay  it  quickly  down  on  a  perfectly  horizontal  plane. 
To  become  perfectly  dry  will  take  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours. 
When  dry,  cut  loose  around  the  edges,  take  it  carefully  off  the  glass, 
and  put  it  away  between  sheets  of  paper  in  a  dry  place,  to  keep  for 
future  use. 

These  plates  might  be  made  advantageously  as  a  distinct  branch 
of  industry,  and  kept  for  sale  in  photographic  material  depots. 

Secondly. — Take  the  negative  in  the  common  way  on  any  land  of 
glass,  but  do  not  omit  to  rub  over  the  side  destined  to  receive  the 
collodion  some  of  the  wax  solution  in  sulphuric  ether.  To  apply 
the  gelatine  sheet  the  negative  may  be  dry  or  still  damp. 

Thirdly. — Immerse  the  gelatine  sheet  for  one  or  two  minutes  in  a 
bottle  of  three  parts  of  alcohol  and  one  part  of  common  water,  but 
be  careful  to  notice  which  is  the  collodionised  side,  as  that  side 
should  be  kept  uppermost  during  the  immersion  of  the  sheet.  Tabe 
some  of  the  alcohol  and  water  bath,  and  pour  it  over  the  collodion 
of  the  negative,  and  dram  without  leaving  too  much  on  it ;  then  lay 
it  down  horizontally,  and  put  down  on  the  negative  the  gelatine  fihn 
collodion  side  uppermost,  commencing  at  one  end,  lowering  it  by 
degrees  carefully,  so  that  no  air  gets  underneath,  when  it  will  ba 
found  to  attach  itself  very  closely  and  without  blisters,  which  are 
obviated  by  the  immersion  in  the  alcohol  bath,  in  which  the  sheet 
expands,  the  small  quantity  of  water  dissolving  just  enough  of  the 
gelatine  to  make  it  to  adhere  to  the  collodion  without  softening  the 
sheet  too  much.  To  dry  will  take  about  one  hour ;  but  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  cut  it  off  before  the  plate  is  perfectly  dry. 

By  careful  attention  to  these  instructions  no  failure  is  possible. 
With  this  I  send  you  a  few  samples.  F.  A.  Wenderoth. 

May  9th,  1864. 

[Mr.  Wenderoth  will  perceive  by  the  report  of  the  North  London 


June  1,  1864] 
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Photographic  Association  meeting,  page  189,  that  we  recognised  the 
fact  of  his  independent  discovery  of  the  process  ;  and  we  may  here 
add  that  the  clever  adoption  of  the  film  of  bees’  wax  is  as  original 
as  it  is  ingenious  and  effective.  We  consider  this  process  for  the 
.removal  of  negative  films  invaluable  to  all,  and  especially  so  in  con- 
•nection  with  the  practical  application  of  Mr.  Swan’s  carbon  process. 
— Ed.1 


PHOTOGRAPHY :  ITS  SUCCESS  ATTRIBUTABLE  TO 
THE  CAREFUL  PRESERVATION  OF  THE  AUTHENTIC 
DATA  OF  ITS  VARIOUS  DISCOVERIES,* 

Surveying  at  the  present  moment  the  thousand  ramifications  from 
the  main  branch  of  what  used  to  be  called  legitimate  photography — 
I  mean  when  nothing  could  be  produced  by  it  hut  portraiture — we 
are  indeed  surprised  at  the  importance  of  this  signally  beautiful  art, 
which  has  done  so  much  to  raise  the  status  of  scientific  discovery 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  by  giving  facilities  unknown  before  its 
invention  to  every  branch  of'  science  and  art  in  point  of  truthful 
'and  economic  illustration.  Fraught  with  so  much  of  the  wonderful 
Cnid  exciting  element  as  at  once  to  interest  the  degree’d  savant  and 
simple  result-loving  amateur  ; — an  art  of  which  it  has  been  truly  re¬ 
marked  that  it  is,  as  yet,  hut  in  its  infancy  (a  fact  which  every  day 
proves  to  he  true),  yet  which  in  that  infantile  state  has  done  so 
much  as  at  once  to  stamp  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  wonders  under 
the  sun; — an  art  which  inspires  its  votaries  with  the  thought  that 
in  its  advanced  childhood  its  achievements  will,  indeed,  be  mar¬ 
vellous  ; — so  pliant  in  its  use  as  to  note,  through  the  medium  of  the 
telescope,  the  wonders  of  the  nrdnight  heavens,  and  hang,  as  a  ball 
in  our  stereoscopes,  the  full  round  moon ! — or,  applying  its  cyclopean 
eye  to  the  microscope,  it  lays  before  us  in  an  enlarged  form  the 
greatest  depths  of  the  infinitesimal  yet  arrived  at  by  optic-aided  vision ; 
—and  yet  how  strange  !  to  think  that  its  working  principle  has  yet 
evaded  the  search  of  the  fact-noting  philosopher — remaining  ever 
active,  yet  undiscovered,  in  the  bright  sanctuary  of  the  sunbeam ! 

In  considering  this  wonderful  advance  in  a  young  art,  the  student 
of  the  present  is  very  apt  to  ask  the  question — by  what  means  has  it 
made  such  immense  strides,  which  infer  much  study  of  the  highest 
stamp — discovery  in  three  important  sciences,  chemistry,  optics,  and 
light — and  rapid  improvement  in  appliances  and  manipulation  ?  He 
might  grant  that  the  wonder- element  just  spoken  of  was  of  sufficient 
importance  to  give  a  mighty  impetus,  as  also  the  simplicity  of  its 
working  when  properly  understood.  But,  conceding  these  facts,  he 
would  still  endeavour  to  find  a  more  satisfactory  solution  to  the  ques¬ 
tion.  In  watching  the  formulae  of  the  processes  of  the  present  time, 
he  would  note  the  materials  required  in  the  production  of  a  certain 
result,  and  observe  that  much  stress  was  insisted  on  in  regard  to 
accurate  proportions,  lighting,  temperature,  &c.  Should  he  experi¬ 
ment  according  to  the  formulae,  he  would  be  surprised  at  the  result, 
even  in  the  hands  of  a  novice.  Should  he  become  sceptical  and 
believe  it  could  be  managed  without  all  this  attention  to  narrow 
rules,  he  would  find  by  neglecting  any  particular  that  his  labour 
would  end  in  utter  failure.  Then  would  he  perceive  that  thought  and 
long  laborious  experiment  brought  these  formulae  to  their  present  per¬ 
fection — that  here  is  no  haphazard  accident,  but  all  its  bearings  pro¬ 
perly  taken  and  noted  down  in  the  photographic  chart  to  assist  and 
save  future  explorers  trouble,  as  also  to  assist  in  noting  the  distance 
we  have  penetrated  into  the  science  of  photography. 

Looking  back  to  the  time  when  the  process  was  in  a  less  proficient 
condition,  he  would  mark  how,  step  by  step,  from  isolated  facts  it  had 
arrived  at  completion.  Placing  this  branch  of  art  aside,  he  would, 
by  analogy,  find  out  the  process  which  suggested  it.  Looking  care¬ 
fully  as  before  into  all  the  facts  connected  until  this  elder  branch,  he 
would  find  that  the  accumulation  of  data,  in  connexion  until  its  pro¬ 
gress,  was  much  more  slow  than  that  of  the  former  period — the  enthu¬ 
siasm  in  its  favour  quite  as  earnest,  but  3Tet  not  so  popular.  Still  he 
would  perceive  the  connecting  link,  and  soon  find  the  date  at  which 
some  chemical  compound  turned  up  (as  in  the  case  of  iodine  or 
bromine)  which  indeed  formed  the  nuclei  of  the  particular  group 
of  photographies ;  and  this  would  bring  him  down  one  step  of  the 
photographic  ladder.  Supposing  he  began  with  the  recently-patented 
process  of  Mr.  Swan,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  he  could  trace  from 
it  with  surety,  from  one  stage  to  another  till  the  collodion  film  and 
sugar  was  added,  all  the  various  methods  of  carbon  printing  prior 
to  that  important  addition.  There  is  another  thing  also  he  might 
observe  at  this  point,  that  next  to  patentees  there  was  a  class  of  men 
who,  gazing  on  the  works  and  struggles  of  others  in  the  novel 
pursuit,  saw  the  impediments  that  lay  in  the  way  of  those  bold  and 
determined  experimenters,  and  without  thinking  much  of  the  matter, 
knowing  perhaps  only  the  facts  of  the  case,  suggested — suggested ! 

*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Photographic  Association,  May  11th,  1S64. 


liow  much  lies  in  the  meaning  of  this  word  to  those  who  (as  the  Rev. 
J.  B.  Readelias  it)  “  are  in  the  agonies  of  a  find !’’ — and  which  gentle¬ 
men’s  suggestive  experiments  have  placed  so  much  honour  on  the 
crown  of  an  elder  patentee  in  the  art.  Yet  these  suggestive  spirits  are 
the  capital-adding  builders  to  the  difficultly-enough-raised  pillar.  At 
their  magic  words  the  chaos  of  processes,  through  which  experi¬ 
menters  have  been  trying  to  arrive  at  the  goal,  at  once  takes  form, 
and  a  new  process  is  announced  to  the  world — patented  of  course, 
not  by  the  suggestor,  but  those  who  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
suggestion.  Doubt  is  expressed  as  to  its  originality,  and  a  great  dis¬ 
cussion  ensues,  the  only  value  of  which  is  to  show  him  that  all 
adapters,  improvers,  and  discoverers  should  acknowledge  the  value 
of  the  suggestion  that  brought  their  inquiries  to  a  practical  bearing. 
He  would  find  that  photography,  photo-zincography,  photo-engraving, 
&c.,  generally  date  from  the  time  that  Mr.  Mungo  Ponton  announced 
the  fact  of  bichromate  of  potash  being  affected  by  light.  Here  he 
might  pause,  and  viewing  the  impetus  given  to  art  and  trade,  award 
the  meed  of  praise  due  to  the  genius  who  announced  the  fact  to  the 
world  unpatented. 

At  this  stage  he  would  resume  his  studies,  and  trace  from  the 
paper  processes  of  the  present  back  to  the  collodiotype — from  the 
collodiotype  to  the  calotype.  But  here  the  facts  would  gradually 
become  more  scarce,  and  the  want  of  positive  information  more 
difficult,  and  the  result  less  pleasing.  He  would  find  in  thus 
descending  the  tree  of  the  art’s  history  there  was  less  accuracy  in 
the  chemical  formulae,  and,  with  one  bright  gleam  of  sunshine  in 
the  Daguerreotype,  arrive  at  the  bottom  of  the  stem.  He  would 
there  view  those  curious  and  wonderful  specimens  of  photography, 
the  Niepceotypes,  which  first  discovered  to  the  world  the  mysterious 
latent  image.  Digging  at  the  roots  he  would  find  the  source  of  all 
this  flourishing  structure  to  proceed  from  the  wonderful  facts  nar¬ 
rated  by  Wedgwood  and  Davy  in  their  paper  published  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution  sixty  years  ago,  forming  the 
first  article  that  ever  appeared  in  photographic  literature.  And  a 
bright  example  that  paper  sets  to  all  others  who  were  to  enter  on  the 
highway  of  a  new  science,  opened  by  the  powers  and  genius  of  two 
grandees  in  the  history  of  progress,  for  they  penned  carefully  the 
results  of  their  experience,  liberally  acknowledged  where  they  failed, 
and  cheerfully  pointed  out  wliat  was  wanted  to  make  their  feeble 
“  calotypes  as  useful  as  they  were  interesting.”  From  all  this 
research  in  the  annals  of  the  art,  what  is  the  conclusion  he  would 
arrive  at?  Summing  up,  he  would  certainly  perceive  that  the  great 
success  attained  was  mainly  attributable  to  the  fact  that  each 
formula  had  been  carefully  preserved  and  its  authenticity  recog¬ 
nised,  experiment  in  all  cases  proving  its  worth.  He  would  perceive, 
too,  the  value  of  a  system  of  carefully  preserved  registration, 
and  acknowledge  the  great  boon  given  and  force  added  to  the  art, 
from  the  first  moment  a  journal  specially  devoted  to  its  cultivation 
arose.  Rapidly  he  notices  the  widening  of  its  circle  of  admirers, 
as  it  opens  up  to  them  an  arena  in  which  might  be  discussed  all 
subjects  bearing  upon  its  interests — bringing  from  all  quarters 
information  of  the  progress  of  the  art,  and  again  throwing  it  abroad 
to  be  returned  in  due  time  enlarged  and  appreciated — serving  at  the 
same  time  as  a  valuable  depository  where  processes  partially  worked 
out  may  be  stored,  until  time  and  fresh  discoveries  enable  them  to 
be  wholly  developed. 

In  conclusion,  the  benefits  resulting  from  such  telling  organs  of 
opinion  must  be  acknowledged  by  the  great  body  of  pliotograpliic 
admirers,  of  whom  there  is  none  so  humble  as  not  to  participate  in 
the  good  they  confer ;  as  we  know  that  if  any  trouble  (photographic) 
annoys  any  single  subscriber,  bearing  upon  any  known  process,  he 
has  only  to  moot  the  difficulty  to  the  good-natured  Editor  of  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography,  and  should  he  not  be  able  to 
solve  the  enigma  himself  he  will  give  it  thorough  ventilation  through 
the  medium  of  his  columns.  The  valuable  aid  thus  rendered  to  the 
art  can  scarcely  be  calculated  unless  we  contrast  the  present  with 
the  past  time,  ere  such  journals  were  issued.  The  work  was  then  slow, 
and  the  lovers  of  the  art  had  then  to  be  content  with  imperfect  formula?, 
and  waste  much  time  and  patience  in  tardily  gathering  information 
by  the  aid  of  small  manuals.  Now.  how  different !  Once  a  week,  or 
twice  a  month,  we  are  enabled  to  sit  down  amidst  our  plictigraphic 
brethren,  not  only  of  Britain,  but  of  the  Continent  and  America.  We 
have  their  written  thoughts  before  us — the  formula?  by  which  they 
produce  beautiful  effects.  We  hear  them  discuss  the  various  points 
pro  and  con.  More :  we  are  enabled  to  treasure  up  those  magazines. 

It  will  thus  be  observed  that  these  journals  fulfil  a  most  important 
mission  in  the  working  of  photography,  as  to  them  we  are  really 
indebted  for  the  careful  preservation  of  the  authentic  data  of  its 
various  discoveries,  and  the  promotion  of  that  success  which  marks 
photography  as  a  wonderful  art.  Jacob  Ewing. 
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ON  CHEMICAL  COMBINATION  AND  DECOMPOSITION.* 

Secondly.  Chemical  combination  invariably  produces  a  change  in  the 
properties  of  combining  bodies.  I  have  already  given  numerous  examples 
of  this  law  of  affinity.  All  the  properties  of  bodies  are  more  or  less 
changed :  sometimes  we  have  solids  transformed  into  gases,  gases  into 
solids,  and  all  the  other  changes  of  state.  I  could  not  have  exhibited  a 
more  remarkable  experiment  under  this  head  than  producing  a  solid 
body  by  means  of  two  gases.  Here  we  have  phosphorus  and  gaseous 
oxygen  producing  a  solid  body.  The  colours  of  bodies  are  much  in¬ 
fluenced.  Colourless  bodies  produce  bodies  of  every  shade,  and  on  the 
other  hand  coloured  substances  form  colourless  compounds. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  show  you  more  than  one  or  two  simple  ex¬ 
periments  in  illustration  of  this.  Here  we  have  a  blue  liquid,  which  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  common  indigo  dissolved  in  oil  of  vitriol,  and 
in  another  glass  I  shall  make  a  mixture  of  starch  and  iodide  of  potassium. 
Now  my  object  in  taking  this  mixture  is  that  by  adding  the  same  com¬ 
pound  to  each  of  these  glasses  we  may  make  the  blue  liquid  colourless 
and  the  other  one  blue.  It  is  a  simple  and  familiar  experiment,  but 
illustrates  the  point  we  are  considering  well  enough.  Here  is  the  blue 
liquid  rendered  colourless,  and  the  least  amount  of  iodine  liberated  in 
this  other  experiment  will  combine  with  the  starch  and  form  a  blue  com¬ 
pound  with  the  starch  which  will  colour  the  whole  liquid  deep  blue, 
producing  in  this  way  an  apparent  transference  of  the  one  liquid  to  the 
other. 

Again :  the  odours  of  bodies  are  influenced.  Sulphur  and  hydrogen — 
two  inodorous  elementary  substances — produce  by  combination  sulphur¬ 
etted  hydrogen,  one  of  the  most  fetid  gases  that  exist,  and  one  with 
which  the  chemist’s  nose  is  often  saluted.  Again :  nitrogen  and  hydro¬ 
gen — both  inodorous — produce  that  powerfully-irritating  gas,  ammonia, 
the  odoriferous  principle  of  smelling  salts. 

The  capacity  of  metals  for  producing  sound  by  vibration  is  one  of  the 
minor  changes  that  attend  combination.  It  is  sometimes  increased : 
sometimes  the  opposite  occurs.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  copper  be  formed 
into  a  bell  it  gives  a  heavy  and  dull  sound.  Tin,  on  the  other  hand, 
affords  a  shrill  and  feeble  reverberation.  But  if  we  combine  the  two  to¬ 
gether  in  certain  proportions  we  produce  bell  metal,  the  sound  of  which 
when  struck  is  clear,  loud,  and  sonorous. 

The  volume  or  bulk  of  combining  bodies  is  generally  altered  by  com¬ 
bination,  and  diminution  in  bulk  is  the  most  common  result ;  but  expan¬ 
sion  occasionally  occurs.  If  we  take  two  balls  of  copper  and  two  of  tin,  both 
of  the  same  size,  melt  them  together  and  recast  the  mixture  into  balls  of 
the  same  size,  we  get  only  three  balls,  or  very  little  more,  instead  of  four, 
showing  a  great  contraction  of  volume. 

If  we  mix  strong  alcohol,  or,  say  sixty-over-proof  whiskey,  with  water ; 
suppose  we  take  this  whiskey  and  mix  it  with  enough  water  to  bring  it  to 
proof,  as  is  done  every  day  in  distilleries,  we  don’t  obtain  the  whole  mea¬ 
sure  of  water  and  spirit  mixed  together,  but  considerably  less :  an  allow¬ 
ance  must  be  made  for  the  shrinkage  that  takes  place.  This  diminution  of 
volume  is  in  consequence  of  chemical  combination  between  the  alcohol 
aiid  water :  it  is  not  a  mere  mixture,  but  a  chemical  combination.  Eleva¬ 
tion  of  temperature  is  an  invariable  result  of  combination ;  and  the  fact 
that  combination  takes  place  between  the  strong  whiskey  and  the  water  is 
found  in  the  elevation  of  temperature  that  takes  place.  If  we  take  the  sixty- 
over-proof  whiskey  and  mix  it  with  sufficient  water  to  bring  it  to  proof 
it  becomes  very  warm,  showing  that  combination  has  occurred.  Again : 
if  we  mix  together  certain  proportions  of  water  and  oil  of  vitriol  we  can 
readily  produce  a  mixture  having  a  temperature  above  that  of  boiling 
water. 

We  have  a  very  familiar  and  excellent  example  of  chemical  combina¬ 
tion  in  the  slacking  of  ordinary  lime.  We  pour  water  over  burnt 
lime  ;  it  is  absorbed ;  the  lime  becomes  so  hot  that  we  dare  not  touch  it ; 
the  water  disappears,  and  the  lime  is  as  dry  as  before ;  the  water  has 
combined  with  the  lime.  How  different  this  experiment  from  the  mere 
mechanical  admixture  of  sand  and  water  !  Pour  water  over  sandstone ; 
the  water  is  absorbed,  but  there  is  no  chemical  combination,  there  is 
no  heat  produced,  and  the  water  remains  in  the  stone,  and  can  be 
easily  driven  off  by  heat,  whereas  the  water  combines  with  the  lime,  and 
forms  a  true  compound.  Here,  then,  we  have  an  excellent  test  or 
evidence  of  chemical  union  when  we  are  at  a  loss  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion 
whether  combination  has  or  has  not  taken  place  between  two  bodies  :  we 
have  only  to  ascertain  whether  heat  has  or  has  not  been  evolved. 

Thirdly.  Chemical  combination  is  much  influenced  by  the  inter¬ 
position  of  other  forces.  Some  forces  retard,  modify,  or  prevent  the 
development  of  affinity ;  while  others  assist,  promote,  and  increase  it. 

Of  all  forces  affecting  chemical  union  heat  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
powerful,  and  is  constantly  employed  by  the  chemist,  and  also  by  the 
manufacturer — sometimes  for  producing  or  promoting  combination,  at 
other  times  for  decomposing  or  tearing  asunder.  For  instance :  if  we  take 
a  quantity  of  ordinary  lead  and  melt  it,  we  find  that  very  soon  a  film 
gathers  on  the  surface,  and  increases  in  quantity.  If  we  remove  this 
film,  another  film  forms,  and  so  on  until  all  the  lead  is  converted  into  a 
yellow  powder.  Now  this  yellow  powder,  produced  not  exactly  in  the 
way  I  have  described,  is  cailed  “litharge,”  or  the  “protoxide  of  lead.” 
The  lead  has  combined  with  a  certain  amount  of  oxygen  obtained  from 
the  nir.  Again  :  take  the  litharge,  and  put  it  into  a  fire,  and  roast  it  very 
ently.  Under  the  influence  of  heat  it  absorbs  more  oxygen,  and 
ecomes  the  beautiful  pigment  known  as  red  lead. 

*  Continued  from  page  171. 


In  this  experiment,  so  far  as  we  have  gone,  wo  have  always  been 
adding  more  oxygen  to  the  lead  ;  in  the  one  case  forming  litharge,  and  in 
the  other  red  lead.  But  if  we  apply  a  strong  heat  to  the  red  lead  it  loses 
oxygen  and  is  reconverted  into  litharge.  Thus  heat  is  sometimes  a  friend, 
others  an  enemy,  to  combination. 

Chalk  or  limestone  is  a  compound  of  lime  and  carbonic  acid.  When  it 
is  heated  in  a  kiln  it  is  decomposed,  the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled,  and  the 
lime  remains.  In  the  samo  manner  oxide  of  silver  is  decomposed  when 
exposed  to  heat  in  a  fire. 

The  instances  in  which  combination  is  promoted  by  heat  are  so  nume¬ 
rous  and  familiar  that  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  mention  any  of  them 
at  present. 

Mechanical  division  greatly  promotes  the  rapidity  of  chemical  action. 
For  this  reason  we  invariably  reduce  to  powder  minerals  about  to  be 
subjected  to  the  processes  of  analysis.  I  can  give  a  familiar  illustration  of 
this  fact.  We  take,  for  example,  a  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  a 
glass,  half  acid  and  half  water  or  so.  If  we  now  introduce  into  this 
mixture  a  quantity  of  marble  in  chips  or  small  fragments  we  havo  decom¬ 
position  going  on  with  considerable  rapidity,  and  effervescence  ensues. 
But  if  we  take  the  same  mineral  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  the  same  action 
goes  on,  but  much  more  rapidly.  Mechanical  division,  therefore,  although 
it  does  not  aff  ect  the  relations  of  bodies,  yet  it  enables  the  action  to  go  on 
more  rapidly. 

Light  has  the  property  of  inducing  some  bodies  to  combine.  For 
example,  if  we  take  an  ordinary  glass  bottle,  such  as  wo  have,  hero, 
and  fill  it  with  equal  quantities  of  chlorine  gas  and  hydrogen  gas  : 
suppose  we  put  these  together  in  a  dark  chamber,  we  may  keep  them 
for  a  year  and  no  combination  will  ensue  ;  but  take  the  bottle  out  and 
expose  it  to  the  sunlight,  and  combination  at  once  ensues,  and  is 
attended  by  the  breaking  of  the  bottle  into  fragments.  Here,  then,  we 
have  an  effect  produced  by  light.  The  light_seems  to  act  on  the  chlorine 
in  such  a  way  that  it  will  afterwards  combine  with  the  hydrogen  without 
the  application  of  any  flame.  In  like  manner,  if  we  take  a  bottle  of 
hydrogen  and  a  bottle  of  chlorine  and  expose  the  latter  to  the  sun’s  rays 
before  mixing  it  with  the  hydrogen,  whenever  the  two  come  together 
they  combine,  showing  that  the  effect  is  produced  not  on  the  hydrogen 
but  on  the  chlorine,  producing  some  change  of  which  we  do  not  under¬ 
stand  the  nature.  I  need  not  refer  to  the  action  of  the  sun’s  rays  upon 
the  salts  of  silver,  which  are  so  well  known. 

Electricity  plays  an  important  pai't  in  the  processes  of  the  chemist,  and 
is  employed  in  different  lorms  to  combine  and  decompose  bodies.  When 
we  wish  to  combine  bodies  together  we  employ  the  electric  spark,  but  for 
decomposition  we  employ  the  galvanic  battery.  Thus  the  chemist  has 
not  only  to  study  the  nature  of  bodies  and  of  their  compounds,  but  to  in¬ 
quire  into  and  ascertain  the  various  circumstances  which  are  capable  of 
affecting  their  relations  to  one  another.  Some  compounds  produced  by 
complex  chemical  manipulations  begin  to  decompose  the  moment  they  are 
produced.  Thus  the  highly  explosive  and  dangerous  compound  usually 
called  “the  chloride  of  nitrogen” — a  liquid  body — frequently  explodes 
with  extraordinary  violence  without  any  obvious  cause,  the  explosion  often 
shattering  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  contained.  Several  chemists  of  dis¬ 
tinction  have  suffered  mutilation  while  experimenting  on  this  dangerous 
substance. 

There  is  another  body  which  is  prepared  with  greater  ease,  namely  by 
digesting  iodine  in  strong  liquid  ammonia,  which  is  not  at  all  dangerous, 
but  which  will  illustrate  very  well  a  body  very  readily  decomposed — I 
mean  iodide  of  nitrogen.  If  we  touch  this  substance  with  a  little  frag¬ 
ment  of  paper  or  a  feather,  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  determine  the  decom. 
position.  The  explosion  produced  is  sometimes  rather  startling. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


#m"  Class  far  grqitmers. 

LESSON  IX. 

Treatment  oe  Plates,  Collodion,  and  Bath. 

It  may  be  proper,  at  this|stage,  to  glance  back  upon  the  field  over  which 
we  have  for  some  time  been  wandering,  and  discourse  a  little  upon  what 
some  may  designate  some  of  the  lesser  points  in  photography,  supplying 
such  hints  as  suggest  themselves  to  be  of  use  to  the  beginner. 

Glass  Plates  and  their  Treatment. — Above  all  things  avoid  inferior 
glass.  It  is  tantalising  to  find,  on  your  return  from  a  tour,  and  when  you 
have  succeeded  in  developing  from  negatives  into  perfect  masterpieces, 
that  all  your  labour  is  well  nigh  thrown  away  in  consequence^  of  the  bad 
glass  employed ;  one  effect  of  which  may  be  that  the  negative  breaks, 
perhaps,  before  the  first  print  has  been  obtained  from  it,  not  to  speak  ot 
those  nasty  specks  and  minute  air-bells  in  the  glass  which  always  manage 
to  get  on  that  particular  part  of  the  picture  where  they  produce  their 
worst  effect,  causing,  in  portraiture,  pimples  on  the  noses  and  cataracts 
in  the  eyes  of  subjects  from  whom  nature  has  kindly  withheld  such  em¬ 
bellishments.  Unless,  then,  you  are  merely  experimenting- for  tlie  sake 
of  practice,  be  sure  and  obtain  good  strong  glass,  flat,  of  good  polish,  and 
free  from  specks.  Roughen  the  edges  with  a  piece  of  sandstone,  or  a 
corundum  file — these  answering  much  better  for  this  purpose  than  an 
ordinary  steel  file. 
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One  of  the  simplest  and  best  holders  to  employ  for  cleaning  a  plate  is 
composed  of  a  piece  of  flat  wood,  so  much  larger  than  the  size  of  the  plate 
to  he  operated  upon  as  to  allow  of  four  slips  of  veneer  being  glued  or 
otherwise  fixed  to  form  a  bed  into  which  the  plate  fits.  By  such  means 
the  most  vigorous  friction  may  be  employed  on  the  surface  of  the  glass 
plate  without  its  being  broken  or  rubbed  off  the  holder. 

Many  beginners  try  whether  the  plate  is  clean  by  breathing  upon  it. 
This  plan  is  not  to  be  commended,  for  the  air  which  is  expelled  from  the 
lungs  has  become  charged  with  vapour,  carbonic  acid,  hydrogen,  ammo¬ 
nia,  and  volatile  organic  substances ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
a  mixture  such  as  this,  being  made  to  play  upon  a  clean  surface  of  glass, 
will  to  some  extent  impair  its  cleanness.  Just  before  coating  with  collo¬ 
dion  a  large  camel-hair  brush  may  most  advantageously  be  employed  to 
remove  traces  of  dust  from  the  surface. 


Collodion. — It  is,  perhaps,  better  to  employ  a  cork  than  a  glass  stopper 
in  the  collodion  bottle.  Among  other  reasons  for  this  preference  the  fol¬ 
lowing  may  be  adduced : — In  warm  weather  a  quantity  of  vapour  is 
generated  from  the  ether,  and  this,  when  sufficiently  dense,  exercises  its 
force  with  such  effect  that  the  stopper  is  sometimes  blown  up  in  the  air  to 
a  height  of  several  feet;  and  the  bottle  being  left  open,  its  contents  speedily 
evaporate.  When  a  good  cork  is  employed  this  will  not  happen.  In  the 
ordinary  course  of  using  a  bottle  of  collodion  it  will  become  much  thicker 
towards  its  close  than  it  was  at  the  beginning,  from  the  evaporation  of 
the  ether  consequent  upon  the  frequent  opening  of  the  bottle  and  exposing 
its  contents  to  the  action  of  the  air.  The  remedy  for  this  is  obvious  :  add. 
to  the  collodion  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  ether,  which  will  at  once 
restore  it  to  its  original  fluid  condition  ;  after  adding  the  ether,  give  the 
bottle  a  good  shake  to  mix  thoroughly.  If  from  any  cause  your  collodion 
is  contaminated  with  particles  of  dirt  floating  through  it,  the  quickest  way 
to  get  rid  of  them,  but  attended  with  a  slight  loss  in  quantity,  is  to  filter 
the  collodion.  Procure  a  clean  silk  handkerchief,  close  in  texture,  and  of 
course  free  from  any  minute  holes;  employ  two  thicknesses  of  this,  which 
gather  up  in  the  hand  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  bag ;  pour  in  the  collodion, 
and  receive  it  into  a  clean  bottle  as  it  runs  through,  which  it  will  do  with 
considerable  rapidity.  If,  on  trying  a  new  sample  of  collodion,  your 
pictures  are  found  to  be  all  fogged  or  clouded  over,  and  if  you  obtain  im¬ 
munity  from  such  fogging  by  employing  the  collodion  formerly  used,  it 
may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  the  collodion  is  at  fault ;  but  do  not,  on 
this  account,  condemn  it,  as  with  very  slight  treatment  it  may  turn  out  to 
be  of  a  very  superior  character.  The  best  remedy  in  such  a  case  is  to  add 
to  the  offending  collodion  a  few  drops  of  tincture  of  iodine.  The  com¬ 
pound  tincture  of  iodine  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  contains  iodide  of 
potassium ;  hence,  to  prevent  mistakes,  it  is  much  better  that  the  operator 
should  make  his  own  tincture.  The  operation  is  not  difficult,  consisting 
merely  in  adding  to  an  ounce  bottle, of  alcohol  about,  forty  grains  of  iodine. 
This  being  dissolved  forms  tincture  of  iodine — a  very  useful  substance,  and 
one  which  should  always  find  a  place  among  the  chemicals  of  a  photo¬ 
grapher.  It  should  be  kept  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  as  it  exercises  a  power¬ 
fully  corrosive  action  upon  cork. 


The  Nitrate  op  Silver  Bath. — This  occasionally  gets  out  of  order, 
causing  much  vexation  to  the  photographer,  who  can  get  nothing  but 
clouded  pictures.  This  arises  from  various  causes.  It  may  be  acid,  or 
alkaline  or  organic  matter  may  be  present  in  it.  In  making  a  new  bath, 
it  is  advisable  that  it  be  slightly  acid,  and  it  may  seem  inconsistent  to 
attribute  to  acidity  some  of  its  failings.  It  would  be  too  complex  a  sub¬ 
ject,  and  one  that  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  series  of  popular  lessons,  to 
discuss  the  causes  of  fogging  from  the  presence  of  acid ;  let  it  suffice  that 
we  speak  of  its  cure,  and  this  will  better  be  done  in  a  narration  of  the 
following  incident,  than  in  mere  didactic  advice  and  injunctions.  Mr. 
S.  began  to  practise  photography,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  week  was 
able  to  take  positives  on  glass  with  considerable  certainty,  and  of  more 
than  average  merit.  In  another  week  his  pictures  (glass  positives)  began 
to  show  decided  symptons  of  fogging.  Thinking  it  arose  from  a  want  of 
acid,  he  added  to  six  ounces  of  the  solution,  which  had  been  separated  for 
experimenting  upon,  both  acetic  and  nitric  acids,  by  small  doses  at  a 
time,  trying  a  picture  at  each  addition,  until  the  aggregate  doses  of  acid 
had  amounted  to  nearly  half-an-ounce.  He  then  asked  advice,  and  was 
told  that  the  amount  of  acid  in  the  bath  must  be  greatly  reduced  before 
he  could  hope  for  good  pictures,  and  that  the  reduction  had  best  be 
effected  by  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda.  A  satura¬ 
ted  solution  in  hot  water  was  made,  and  of  this  a  large  dessert  spoonful 
was  added  to  the  bath,  and,  after  the  effervescence  had  ceased,  a  plate 
was  tried.  Mr.  S.  says  that  the  result  was  most  magical,  for  the  picture 
was  as  clear  and  beautiful  as  any  he  had  taken.  The  bath  in  question 
continued  in  good  working  order  for  many  months  after  this  summary 
treatment. 

Another  gentleman,  of  more  experience  than  the  former  one,  had  a 
bath  which  got  deranged  a  few  weeks  since.  On  testing  it  he  found  that 
the  silver  was  quite  strong  enough,  and  that  there  was  sufficient  acidity 
to  warrant  him  in  supposing  that  it  fogged  from  neither  of  these  causes. 
The  way  in  which  he  remedied  it  was  this  : — He  filtered  it  into  a  clean 
bottle,  which  he  placed  in  a  window,  and  allowed  to  be  exposed  to  the 
sun’s  rays  for  several  hours.  The  effect  of  this  was  peculiar.  A  con¬ 
siderable  deposit  of  organic  matter  had  taken  place,  and  the  liquid  was 
still  turbid.  On  being  again  filtered,  it  was  found  to  work  in  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  manner. 


If,  on  testing  the  bath,  it  be  found  to  be  alkaline,  add  one  or  more 
drops  of  nitric  acid  until  acidity  shall  have  been  established. 

Some  baths  get  deranged  merely  from  deficiency  of  silver.  When  a 
falling  off  appears  in  your  pictures  let  your  first  thought  be — “  may  not 
the  silver  solution  have  become  too  weak  ?”  Ascertain  this  hy  means  of 
the  argentometer,  or  otherwise,  and  if  found  to  be  deficient,  add  crystals 
of  nitrate  of  silver  until  the  strength  approximates  to  thirty  grains  to 
each  ounce  of  water. 

A  hath  solution  gets  charged  with  ether  and  alcohol  from  the  collodion. 
To  expel  these  pour  the  solution  into  a  flat  dish,  and  apply  heat.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  collodion  process,  some  writers  advocated  the  addition 
to  the  silver  bath  of  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol,  alleging  that  greater  sen¬ 
sitiveness  was  thereby  secured.  A  series  of  experiments  was  instituted 
by  us  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  value  of  this  assertion.  We  began 
with  a  bath,  of  which  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  volume  was  alcohol,  gradu¬ 
ally  reducing  the  quantity  until  there  was  not  a  trace  of  spirit  present ; 
and  the  inference  we  deduced  from  the  experiment  was,  that  an  aqueous 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  much  better  than  an  alcoholic  one. 

If  a  silver  bath  solution,  from  contamination  or  otherwise,  is  ad¬ 
judged  to  be  beyond  the  pale  of  repairing,  proceed  as  follows : — Pour 
it  into  a  tall  glass  dish,  and  add  slowly  a  strong  solution  of  bicar¬ 
bonate  of  soda.  The  silver  will  be  precipitated  as  a  white  powder  (car¬ 
bonate  of  silver),  and  enough  of  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  must  be  added 
to  ensure  the  precipitation  of  the  whole  of  the  silver.  "When  it  sub¬ 
sides,  pour  off  the  clear  liquid,  which  is  now  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  and  add  water  to  fill  up  the  vessel  so  as  to  ensure  the  removal  of  the 
soluble  salts.  Do  this  four  or  five  times,  letting  the  last  water  added  be 
distilled  water,  and  allowing  the  quantity  to  be  not  much  more  than 
suffices  to  cover  the  precipitate  well.  To  this  add,  by  very  small  quan¬ 
tities  at  a  time,  some  pure  nitric  acid,  which  immediately  dissolves  the 
carbonate  of  silver  with  a  copious  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Do  not 
add  too  much  acid,  but  stop  short  when  the  precipitate  is  almost  dissolved. 
Now  add  distilled  water  till  the  argentometer  declares  it  of  the  strength 
you  wish  it  to  be ;  after  which  filter  and  treat  it  as  you  would  a  new  bath. 

The  hints  here  given  may  prove,  we  think,  of  some  use  to  the  young 
photographer  when  his  day  of  trouble  comes,  and  when  he  is  inclined  to 
throw  in  disgust  his  camera  and  chemicals  out  at  the  windows — a  method 
of  proceeding  which  is  far  from  being  philosophical.  J.  T.  Taylor. 

The  Author  of  these  lessons — to  render  them  of  more  service  to  the  class  for 
whom  they  are  intended — will ,  at  the  close  of  each ,  reply  to  such  corres¬ 
pondence  as  may  arise  out  of  them.  Letters  addressed  to  J.  T.  Taylor, 
South  Bridge ,  Edinburgh,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention,  and  be  replied 
to  in  this  column  as  fully  as  their  nature  ivarrants. 

R.  S.  T. — A  strong  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  will  remove  the  stain. 

G.  Menzies. — A  scratch  on  a  lens  wall  scarcely  affect  its  working.  The  strise  to 
which  you  refer  is  exceedingly  objectionable. 

John  Blacklock.— See  what  we  say  upon  the  management  of  the  bath  in  the 
present  lesson,  in  which  you  will  find  something  to  meet  your  case. 

D.  P. — Aqua  regia,  or  nitro-muriatic  acid,  consists  of  muriatic  acid  two  parts,  and 
nitric  acid  one  part.  It  is  employed  as  a  solvent  of  gold  and  platinum. 

Amatecr  (Manchester). — Please  detail  minutely  how  you  proceeded,  as  we 
cannot  understand  how  such  a  failure  could  have  happened.  Remember  that  the 
development  of  a  dry  plate  requires  silver  to  be  added,  and  the  image  takes  a  much 
longer  time  to  appear  than  when  operating  on  a  wet  plate. 

S.  A. — 1.  Do  not  use  the  developer  a  second  time. — 2.  Distilled  water  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  for  either  of  the  purposes  you  mention.  Common  rain  or  river  water  will  answer 
quite  well. — 3.  Rinse  your  bottle  first  with  nitric  acid,  and  afterwards  with  water ; 
but  finish  with  distilled  water. — i.  Allow  the  film  to  set  a  little  more  before  you 
immerse  it  in  the  silver  bath,  and  it  will  doubtless  stand  the  washing  better.  Are 
you  not  too  lavish  in  your  expenditure  of  the  developer  ? 

John  Wm.  Turner. — 1.  It  will  answer  quite  well  for  a  sensitising  bath  for  paper; 
but  it  should  previously  be  somewhat  concentrated.  For  this  purpose  place  it  in  a 
flat  dish,  and  expose  to  gentle  heat  until  it  is  of  the  strength  required. — 2.  Clean 
filtered  rain  water  may  be  used  with  perfect  safety. — 3.  Do  not  for  this  purpose  use 
common  pump  water  ;  rain  water,  as  above,  is  preferable.  If,  however,  you  cannot 
get  any  other  kind,  boil  it  for  a  short  time  before  using. 


EXHIBITION  OF  THE  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY. 

Tiie  tenth  annual  Exhibition  of  this  Society  was  opened  for  the  private 
view  on  Saturday,  the  28th,  and  to  the  public  on  Monday,  the  30th  ult., 
at  the  small  Gallery  of  the  Society  of  Female  Artists,  48,  Pall  Mall. 

The  shortness  of  the  time  elapsing  before  we  go  to  press  must  preclude 
our  giving  more  than  a  very  hasty  and  crude  account  of  the  “bill  of 
fare.”  That  the  space  for  display  is  extremely  limited  our  readers  are 
already  apprised.  It  is,  however,  well  filled,  and  there  are,  perhaps,  fewer 
indifferent  photographs  than  in  any  previous  collection  exhibited  by  this 
Society.  There  is  rather  too  great  a  preponderance  of  carte-de-visite  por¬ 
traits,  but  these  are,  as  a  rule,  exceedingly  good.  M.  Claudet  comes  out 
in  a  new  character — that  of  producer  of  a  number  of  minute  locket 
portraits,  and  of  small  studies  of  hands  and  feet.  Messrs.  Boss  and 
Thomson,  of  Edinburgh,  exhibit  some  charming  studies  of  children, 
grouped  in  a  large  collection,  under  the  expressive  but  quaint  title — 
B'lowers  from  Fairy  Land. 

Mr.  Henry  P.  Kobinson’s  charming  composition,  entitled  Autumn, 
already  described  in  these  pages,  occupies  deservedly  the  post  of  honour ; 
and  over  it  are  some  fine  studies  of  trees,  by  the  Hon.  'William  Warren 
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Vernon.  Mr.  Robinson  exhibits  some  portraits,  12  X  10,  full  length 
figures,  that  are  something  more  than  mere  portraits ;  and  in  one  entitled 
Interior  of  a  Study ,  the  artist  himself  figures.  We  notice  also  Stoneleiyh 
Deer  Park,  by  the  same  artist — a  work  which  earned  laurels  at  the  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Scotland. 

We  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  we  could  indicate  in  advance  one, 
at  least,  of  the  winners  of  a  medal ;  but  this  it  would  scarcely  be  fair  to 
predict. 

Two  of  the  most  beautiful  and  artistic  landscapes  in  the  Exhibition 
are  by  a  gentleman  whose  name  as  a  photographer  is  new  to  us,  Mr. 
Thomas  Gillis.  We  allude  especially  to  the  Pont  de  Bethanam,  and  the 
Old  Bridge  of  Sandeterre ,  in  which  sky,  foliage,  and  water  are  charmingly 
combined,,  reminding  us  of  Mr.  F.  M.  Lyte’s  best  style,  but  being  an  im¬ 
provement  upon  it,  exhibiting  an  artistic  freshness  and  brilliancy  which 
is  highly  to  be  commended. 

Mr.  Francis  Bedford  surpasses  himself,  which  is  about  the  highest 
praise  we  know  how  to  award.  His  study  of  a  Cedar  in  Alexandra  Park, 
some  lovely  scenes  at  Kenilworth,  and  others  of  his  exquisite  wooded 
scenery,  will  be  coveted  by  many  collectors.  It  is,  however,  impossible 
for  us  on  the  present  occasion  to  specify  much  in  detail. 

Mr.  Stephen  Thompson  exhibits  some  of  his  Balmoral  and  other  sub¬ 
jects — the  general  expression  of  this  artist’s  productions  being  that  of 
sentimental  quietude. 

The  Vicountess  Hawarden  has  already  proved  herself  to  be  a  true 
artist  by  her  productions  shown  at  the  last  Exhibition.  She  has  en¬ 
riched  the  present  collection  by  some  still  finer  gems. 

Mr.  Annan,  of  Glasgow,  proves  himself  to  be  as  excellent  a  landscape 
photographer  as  a  reproducer  of  works  of  art.  His  Cora  Castle  on  the 
Clyde  is  a  fine  specimen  of  photography. 

Mr.  Spode  exhibits  some  of  his  wood  and  water  studies ;  and  Mr.  D. 
H.  Macfarlane  a  large  collection  of  Indian  scenes.  Major  Gresley’s 
beautiful  views  of  Winterdyne  and  in  its  neighbourhood  are  easily 
recognisable.  We  may  mention  as  worthy  of  examination  some  subjects 
by  Mr.  R.  P.  Napper,  Mr.  Frank  M.  Good,  and  Mr.  T.  M.  Brownrigg ;  also, 
some  well-executed  interiors  by  Cundall  and  Downes,  and  some  pano¬ 
ramic  views  of  Lisbon  by  C.  A.  Munroe. 

A  solar  camera  enlargement  by  Mr.  Sydney  Smyth  will  attract  attention. 

Amongst  the  portraitists,  Claudet,  Hennah,  Williams,  and  Joubert 
maintain  prominent  positions. 

Mr.  F.  Frith  exhibits  a  frame  of  eleven  pictures,  illustrative  of  Long¬ 
fellow’s  “Hyperion.” 

Swan’s  carbon  process,  Col.  Sir.  Henry  James’s  photolithographic  pro¬ 
cess,  Toovey’s  improved  photolithographic  process,  and  Dallas’s  photo¬ 
electric  engraving,  ore  all  illustrated  by  a  few  specimens. 

We  are  quite  disappointed  with  Lieut. -Col.  Stuart  Wortley’s  specimens. 
They  are  in  a  style  totally  different  to  those  which  gained  him  honour  at 
the  last  Exhibition,  and  singularly  enough  are  hung  just  below  some  by 
Lieut. -Col.  Versehoyle,  which  are  after  Lieut. -Col.  Wortley’s  former 
manner,  though  scarcely  equal  thereto. 

The  rapid  lapse  of  time  warns  us  to  conclude,  though  there  is  much 
more  that  we  would  fain  notice.  We  must,  however,  defer  doing  so  till 
another  opportunity. 

THE  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  FRENCH  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY  AT  THE  PALAIS  HE  LTNDUSTRIE. 

[First  Notice.] 

This  Exhibition  opened  on  the  first  of  May,  in  conjunction  with  the 
regular  annual  exhibition  of  the  paintings,  &c.,  of  living  artists.  The 
price  of  admission  to  the  photographic  portion  is  half-a-franc,  except  on 
Sundays,  when  one  price  pays  for  both  Expositions.  The  room  where  the 
Exhibition  is  held  is  on  the  second  floor.  It  is  capacious,  well  lighted,  and 
admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  in  view.  The  Exhibition  is  open  from 
10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  and  is  to  continue  till  the  15th  of  July.  We  commence 
our  notice  with  some  general  remarks. 

We  have  already  made  five  or  six  visits  to  this  Exposition  between  the 
7th  and  23rd  of  May,  and,  as  yet,  no  catalogue  is  to  be  obtained.  The 
pictures  are  not  numbered,  and  not  a  few  have  not  the  slightest  indica¬ 
tion  about  them  by  which  a  stranger  can  discover  the  localities  from 
which  the  views  are  taken,  the  name  of  the  artist,  or  the  nature  of  the 
process  employed.  It  may  be  said  that,  as  the  pictures  for  exhibition  are 
not  yet  all  received  and  properly  hung,  no  catalogue  could  be  prepared ; 
but  certainly  a  partial  catalogue  might  have  been  furnished,  and,  if  during 
three  weeks  the  Exhibition  is  fit  for  the  public  to  enter  at  all,  it  is  proper 
that  a  catalogue  should  be  furnished ;  at  all  events,  the  specimens 
already  on  the  walls  should  give  the  information  absolutely  necessary  to 
a  proper  appreciation  of  them. 

Custom,  the  rules  of  the  Society,  or  some  other  reason,  shuts  out  from 
this  display  everything  connected  with  the  scientific  and  mechanical 
appliances  of  the  photographic  art,  except  a  few  stereoscopes  of  differ¬ 
ent  forms.  It  is  probably  considered  that  it  would  injure  the  character 
of  the  Exhibition  as  a  fine-art  display  to  have  a  section  of  it  devoted  to 
an  exposition  of  cameras,  lenses,  &c.,  &c.,  though  perhaps  it  would  have 
added  greatly  to  the  interest  of  it  for  all  those  who  are  actively  engaged 
in  photographic  pursuits. 

lhis  Exhibition  will  compare  very  favourably  with  its  predecessor  of 
last  year.  Thoro  is  not  so  large  a  preponderance  of  mere  portraits,  and 
there  is  a  greater  variety  of  subjects.  The  principal  objects  of  interest  are 


the  composition  pictures  of  Mr.  II.  P.  Robinson ;  the  ph  ndid  views  1  j  L  . 
Vernon  Heath  ;  the  dry-plate  views  by  Paul  Gaillard  ;  the  rt  prodm Runs 
from  paintings  by  Mr.  Bingham;  the  displays  made  by  L.  An  gen  r,  of 
Vienna,  and  Carloman,  of  Stockholm;  the  solar-camera  pief  A  M. 
Liebert,  the  collection  of  statuettes  and  busts  produced  by  the  photo- 
sculpture  process ;  and  tho  vitrified,  unalterable  photographs  of  3  [.  La  fun 
de  Camarsac.  As  a  whole  the  Exhibition  is  exceedingly  int< Testing ; 
but  it  seems,  as  yet,  not  to  meet  with  that  attention  from  tho  public  which 
it  deserves.  On  each  of  our  visits  very  few  persons  were  present ;  and  on 
one  occasion,  during  a  beautiful  sunny  morning,  wo  were  alono  with  tho 
surveillants  during  the  two  hours  we  spent  in  it. 

Although  the  Exhibition  is  not  complete,  and  will  doubtless  receive 
some  important  additions,  we  shall  begin  tliis  series  of  notices  with  the 
commencement  of  a  regular  notice  of  the  pictures  as  they  hang  in  order 
on  the  walls. 

Immediately  on  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  a  collection  of  eighti  on 
large-sized  and  twenty-four  small  portraits,  by  F.  Mulnier.  These  am 
good  specimens  of  photography,  and  show  artistic  skill  in  the  pose. — 
Next,  Henry  Cammas  exhibits  a  series  of  eight  very  largo  and  eighteen 
whole-size  Egyptian  views.  They  have  considerable  interest  intrinsic  in 
the  subjects,  and  are  very  fair  as  photographs  ;  but  they  have  a  suspi¬ 
cious  yellowness  about  the  skies  and  lights  which  leads  one  to  fear  l'or 
their  permanence. — In  the  collection  of  portraits  by  Dagron  and  Co.,  the 
central  family  group  are  evidently  sitting  for  their  pictures. — Next  wo 
have  a  collection  of  landscapes  by  V.  Vector.  The  House  of  Francis  the 
First,  and  the  View  at  Vesinet,  are  good.  Tricl  and  its  Environs,  and 
the  Bridge  of  Broissy,  are  very  poor  as  to  the  distant  background.  The 
small  series  of  views  at  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  and  in  the  Bois  do 
Boulogne  are  printed  too  black ;  some  of  tho  skies  are  too  yellow,  and 
some  of  the  prints  fail  decidedly  in  sharpness. — Next,  Numa  Blanc  and 
Co.  exhibit  fourteen  -views  at  Baden.  All  the  interiors  and  some  of  tho 
out-door  views  show  considerable  distortion  in  the  lines  which  ought  to 
be  perpendicular.  Their  four  solar-camera  portraits  of  Rossini,  Meyer¬ 
beer,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  Mdllc.  Abingdon,  have  the  usual  “fuzziness” 
of  that  class  of  pictures.  The  other  portraits  are  very  good. 

The  six  portraits  by  H.  Vauvray,  which  follow,  might  havobeen  better 
focussed,  or  they  do  not  speak  well  for  the  lens  employed. — Next  wo 
have  a  few  poi traits  of  natives,  by  Mannoury,  of  Lima,  interesting  only 
for  the  subjects. — We  pass  over  the  next  incognito  collection  to  a  series 
of  Swiss  views  (no  artist’s  name),  in  which  tho  immediate  foregrounds 
are  good,  but  the  distances  are  very  badly  represented.  The  instantaneous 
views  are  only  tolerable. — Godard,  of  Genoa,  exhibits  a  panoramic  view  of 
that  city  and  its  bay,  printed  from  three  negatives,  which  is  pretty  good  ; 
it  is,  however,  quite  easy  to  see  the  lines  of  juncture  in  the  printing.  His 
two  pictures  of  the  Statue  of  Columbus,  at  Genoa,  are  very  well  done. — 
Next  Hermann  Krone,  of  Dresden,  shows  some  good  portraits. — Tho 
next  four  frames,  containing  in  all  twelve  views  in  Portugal,  taken  by 
C.  A.  Munro,  of  Lisbon,  with  Sutton’s  panoramic  lens,  manufactured  by 
T.  Ross,  of  London,  are  admirable  specimens  of  the  power  of  this  lens, 
and  most  excellent  specimens  of  photographic  manipulation.  This 
series  of  views  form  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  the  Exhibition, 
as  they  are  furnished  with  the  following  particulars: — Process — Wet 
collodion,  bromo-iodised.  Development  —  Iron  and  acetic  acid.  Re¬ 
development — Pyro.,  citric  acid,  and  silver.  Fixing — Cyanide  of  potassium. 
Exposure — Five  to  ten  seconds,  according  to  light,  amount  of  green 
foliage,  &c. — Immediately  succeeding  we  have  twenty-one  reproductions, 
from  paintings  by  E.  Fierlants  and  Co.,  of  Brussels.  They  are  good 
specimens  of  photography  considering  the  difficulty  of  the  subjects,  but 
they  do  not  compare  with  some  other  similar  specimens  in  the  Exhibition. 
— The  next  six  frames  are  exhibited  by  Ross  and  Thomson,  of  Edinburgh. 
Four  of  them  contain  carte-sized  pictures,  and  the  other  two  larger 
fancy  pictures  with  the  following  titles: — The  Evening  Hymn,  A  Happy 
Dream,  Painting  from  Nature,  The  Magic  Mirror,  A  Reverie,  Hard 
Times,  A  Hard  Pillow,  The  Image  of  His  Father.  The  photography  is 
most  excellent,  especially  of  the  cartc-sized  pictures,  which  are  really 
brilliant.  The  picture  entitled  Hard  Times  is  worthy  of  the  genius  of 
Rejlander  himself.  Several  of  the  smaller  pictures  are  very  effective  com¬ 
positions.  Their  pictures  of  blond  complexions  are  very  successful. — After 
these  come  the  magnificent  collection  of  L.  Angerer,  K.  K.  Hof.  Photo- 
graf.,  Wien.  They  are  all  beautiful  specimens  of  photographic  and  artistic 
skill.  His  success  with  large  groups  is  quite  wonderful,  groups  of 
eighteen,  twenty -two,  and  even  thirty-three  persons  rendering  perfectly 
every  face  and  figure.  His  carte  pictures  are  also  admirable.  He  cer¬ 
tainly  merits  and  adorns  his  position  of  Court  Photographer. 

Next  come  the  beautiful  pictures  of  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson,  which  we 
will  reserve  to  commence  our  next  notice. 

Paris,  May,  1864. 

Lecture  with  Photographic  Illustrations. — A  lecture  was  delivered 
at  the  Society  of  Arts  on  the  18th  ult.,  by  James  Lowe,  Esq.,  Joint 
Secretary  of  the  Acclimatisation  Society,  On  the  Culture  of  Oysters,  which 
was  illustrated  by  photographs,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Smith  by  aid  of  the 
magic  lantern,  the  subjects  including — 1.  Embryo  oysters.  2.  A  ‘piece 
of  wood  with  oysters  attached  in  five  different  stages  of  growth,  varying 
from  twenty  days  to  twelve  months  old.  3.  A  group  of  oysters  attached 
to  a  piece  of  granite  rock.  4.  Groups  of  oysters  on  a  collecting  tile.  _  5. 
Panoramic  view  of  the  Bay  of  La  Tremblate  in  the  I’le  de  Re,  with, 
oyster  parks  on  the  foreshore. 
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NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
The  final  meeting  of  this  Aasociation  for  the  session  1863-4  was  held  at 
Myddelton  Hall,  Islington,  on  Wednesday,  the  18th  ultimo, — George 
■Shadbolt,  Esq.,  Vice-President,  occupying  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  hallotted  for  and  duly  elected  members 
of  the  Association : — Messrs.  J.  Read  (of  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight),  J. 
Peake,  J.  J.  Cole,  and  Victor  Selb. 

Mr.  Ross  exhibited  two  reproductions,  taken  by  his  actinic  triplet  of 
eighteen  inches  focus  and  a-half  inch  aperture.  The  pictures  measured 
fifteen  inches  by  seven.  There  were  two  also  shown  taken  by  Mr. 
Saunders,  with  a  lens  of  similar  construction,  but  of  four  and  a-half 
inches  focus,  and  an  aperture  of  one-fourth  of  an  inch.  The  field  covered 
in  this  instance  was  seven  inches  by  five. 

Mr.  Nicholson  presented  some  photographs  to  the  album  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  were  duly  acknowledged.  These  were  taken  by  Grubb’s 
aplanatic  lens. 

Messrs.  Ottewill  and  Collis  exhibited  a  cradle-bath  of  a  size  suitable 
for  plates  thirty-inches  by  twenty-four.  The  improvement  in  its 
construction  consisted  in  having  the  bottom  made  of  one  continuous 
piece  of  bent  glass,  the  sides  only  being  joined  to  the  bottom  by  means 
of  marine  glue,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  a  join  in  the  central  and 
most  important  part  of  the  bath. 

Mr.  How  exhibited  two  examples  of  various  sizes  of  his  portable  tent, 
as  shown  at  the  London  Photographic  Society’s  meeting,  and  described 
in  our  report  on  page  139. 

Mr.  Simpson  exhibited  the  photographs  taken  by  Mr.  Brothers,  of  Man¬ 
chester  (by  the  aid  of  the  magnesium  light,  at  a  lecture  delivered  by  Prof. 
Roscoe  at  the  Royal  Institution).  Referring  to  Mr.  Brothers’  method  of 
manipulation,  Mr.  Simpson  stated  that  he  used  while  burning  the  mag¬ 
nesium  wire  a  tin  screen,  shaped  somewhat  like  a  dustpan,  which  served 
the  triple  purpose  of  catching  the  ashes,  reflecting  the  light  upon  the 
sitter,  and  screening  it  from  the  lens.  The  amount  of  wire  burnt  was 
about  twenty  grains — four  grains  of  which  were  burnt  on  the  off  side,  in 
order  slightly  to  soften  the  shadows.  Mr.  Simpson  sent  round  for  com¬ 
parison  two  portraits  of  a  lady  taken  with  equal  times  of  exposure — 
one  by  natural  daylight,  and  the  other  by  the  magnesium  light.  It  was 
found  exceedingly  difficult  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other. 

The  Chairman  offered  some  remarks  on  the  artistic  advantage  of 
natural  over  artificial  light,  referring  to  the  parallelism  of  the  rays  of 
the  former,  while  the  latter  had  an  uniform  divergence  from  a  given 
point,  causing  the  shadows  to  assume  totally  different  forms,  and  conse¬ 
quently  producing  distorted  effects. 

Mr.  Bockett  had  observed  that  the  magnesium  light  was  to  some 
extent  intermittent,  and  would  like  to  ask  if  it  were  not  possible  by 
suitable  mechanical  arrangement  to  thrust  it  through  the  flame  of  a  lamp, 
so  that  if  it  went  out  it  would  be  surrounded  by  the  means  of  rekindling' 
itself? 

MR  Simpson  said  the  light  was  not  necessarily  intermittent  when  the 
wire  was  properly  manufactured.  He  knew  that  mechanical  arrange¬ 
ments  were  in  course  of  construction  to  ensure  a  steady  rate  of  combus¬ 
tion  in  the  magnesium  wire. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  Mr.  Dawson,  who  had  promised  a  paper, 
was  unavoidably  absent.  There  was,  however,  abundant  matter  for  dis¬ 
cussion  before  the  meeting,  and  among  other  things  he  would  direct 
attention  to  a  portable  levelling-stand  suitable  for  large  as  well  as  small 
plate3.  He  had  also  to  show  two  interesting  volumes  by  Mr.  Frith,  of 
Rcigate,  entitled  The  Gossipping  Photographer  at  Hastings,  and  The 
Gossipping  Photographer  on  the  Phine.  Both  these  works  were  written  in 
a  rather  free  and  easy  manner,  the  matter  bearing  reference  mainly  to  a 
series  of  cleverly-executed  photographs,  embracing  the  principal  points 
of  interest  in  the  two  localities  mentioned. 

The  album  of  the  Association  was  received  from  Mr.  Fox,  who  had 
kindly  mounted  the  recently-presented  photographs  gratuitously,  and  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded. 

_  Mr.  "W.  W.  King  (in  the  absence  of  other  matter  to  engage  atten¬ 
tion)  asked  permission  to  offer  a  few  remarks  to  the  following  effect : — 
As  that  was  the  last  meeting  of  the  session,  he  wished  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  members  to  some  subjects  for  photography,  representations  of  which 
would  be  of  the  utmost  value  to  archaeologists.  He  meant  those  of 
architectural  remains,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  secular.  At  the  present 
time  there  was  a  rage  for  so-called  restoration  of  our  ancient  buildings, 
■which,  as  a  rule,  means  the  obliteration  of  every  interesting  feature 
therein.  _  Not  long  since  he  visited  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary,  Fling, 
Hampshire.  He  had  known  the  place  from  his  boyhood,  and  wished  to 
take  a  photograph  of  it ;  but  judge  of  his  disgust  when  he  found  that  the 
church  had  been  “restored”  to  such  an  extent  that  it  appeared  like  a  new 
building.  An  interesting  window  of  the  Decorated  period,  with  tracery 
of  a  flamboyant  character — so  worthy  of  notice  as  to  have  been  engraved 
in  the  later  editions  of  Rickman's  Gothic  Architecture — was  gone,  and  a 
miserable  copy  substituted,  although,  with  a  little  attention,  the  original 
would  have  lasted  for  centuries ;  and  more  than  that,  a  shallow  stone 
porch,  with  an  acute  angled  gable,  had  been  erected,  in  utter  defiance  of 
the  local  architecture  of  the  county.  From  that  and  other  instances  of  a 


similar  character  which  he  might  readily  call  to  mind,  he  earnestly  asked 
photographers  to  turn  their  attention  to  ancient  architectural  remains, 
whether  they  consisted  of  tumuli,  cromlechs,  churches,  or  secular  build¬ 
ings,  which  may,  if  he  might  so  say,  be  preserved  by  photography,  and  bo 
of  the  utmost  value  in  showing  their  condition  previous  to  the  restorer’s 
ravages.  He  must  own  his  preference  for  architectural  rather  than  land¬ 
scape  photographs.  Beautiful  as  the  latter  were,  they  admired  them  and 
pasaed  them  by.  They  were,  as  Alex.  Smith  says — 

“.  .  .  .  Poor  as  the  Amazon, 

That  for  all  the  years  it  has  rolled 

Can  but  tell  how  fair  was  the  morning  red — 

How  sweet  the  evening  gold.” 

As  the  river  Tweed  called  to  the  poet’s  mind  a  vision  of  a  flying  moss¬ 
trooper,  so  with  architectural  subjects  there  was  something  beyond  the 
beautiful  photograph.  They  showed  them  buildings  with  history  bound 
up  with  them.  There  was  scarcely  any  ancient  building  which  did  not 
claim  some  legend  or  feature  of  ancient  times,  which  clothed  it  with  an 
interest  independent  of  its  value  as  a  work  of  art.  As  Professor  Owen  was 
said  to  construct  a  skeleton  from  the  bone  of  an  extinct  animal,  so  could 
the  archaeologist  erect  a  building  from  a  moulding,  column,  or  window 
bereft  of  its  tracery.  He  knew  that  the  archaeologists  were  fully 
alive  to  the  value  of  photography  as  an  aid  to  their  pursuits,  and  that 
they  would  feel  indebted  to  photographers  who,  by  their  art,  preserved 
some  record  of  those  ancient  remains  now  fast  disappearing  by  the  hand 
of  time  and  the  work  of  the  so-called  “  restorer.” 

The  Chairman  said  that  Mr.  King  seemed  to  have  lost  sight  of  the 
axiom  that  a  general  invitation  was  no  invitation  at  all,  and  thought  it 
would  be  well  if  that  gentleman  were  to  specify  the  particular  localities 
and  buildings  of  which  he  considered  it  desirable  to  preserve  photographic 
records  ;  and  also  that  he  should  invite  some  amateurs  whose  tastes  were 
like  his  own,  by  name,  to  join  him  in  photographic  excursions  to  those 
places. 

Mr.  King  in  reply  said  that  any  old  church  or  building  would  possess 
many  points  of  interest  to  an  archaeologist. 

The  Chairman  had  pleasure  in  introducing  to  the  notice  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  some  illustrations  of  a  subject  which  just  now  had  special  interest 
for  photographers,  as  being  in  some  measure  connected  with  the  carbon 
process  of  Mr.  Swan.  It  consisted  in  a  method  of  transferring  negatives 
from  the  glass  plate  by  a  process  almost  identical  with  that  of  Mr.  Swan. 
It  was,  however,  evident,  from  the  date  of  the  letter  which  accompanied 
the  specimens,  that  the  gentleman  (Mr.  AVenderoth,  cf  Philadelphia)  had 
not  gone  to  work  on  Mr.  Swan’s  idea.  It  would  be  seen  that  gelatine 
was  the  basis  of  the  process,  a  detailed  description  of  which  would  appear 
in  the  next  number  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  [see  page 
184.]  It  was  also  apparent  that  the  result  was  all  that  could  be  desired, 
and  would  doubtless  prove  a  great  boon  to  many  professional  photo¬ 
graphers,  who  must  have  in  some  cases  glass  stored  in  racks,  in  the  shape 
of  negatives,  amounting  to  tons  in  weight.  He  was  not  aware  whether 
any  gentleman  present  had  tried  Mr.  Swan’s  method  of  removing  a 
negative  from  the  glass.  The  device  of  Mr.  Wenderoth  consisted  in 
preparing  the  glass  before  coating  with  collodion  with  a  film  of  bees’  wax. 

Mr.  Simpson  suggested  that  the  wax  would  have  the  additional  advan¬ 
tage  of  preventing  the  collodion  from  splitting. 

Mr.  Martin  thought  the  separation  of  the  film,  on  the  application  of 
the  gelatine,  would  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the  use  of  wax ;  and  should 
the  process  admit  of  being  practically  worked  out,  it  seemed  to  him  that 
it  would  necessitate  in  large  establishments  the  organisation  of  a  regular 
transfer  department. 

Mr.  Hislop  suggested  that  the  collodion  might  come  off  too  soon— in 
fact,  during  the  necessary  washing,  fixing,  &c. 

The  Chairman  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  gentlemen  who  had 
exhibited  on  that  evening,  humorously  reminding  the  members  of  the 
desirability  of  forming  a  plioto-arclneological  corps  of  volunteers  under 
Mr.  King.  The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  until  the  21st  of  September. 


SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  City  of 
London  College,  Leadenhall-street,  on  Thursday  evening,  the  12tli  ult., — 
the  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  reminded  the  members  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  the  Society,  that  was  the  evening  for  nominating  gentlemen 
to  serve  on  the  Committee,  and  also  for  nominating  other  officers  of  the 
Society. 

Mr.  Simpson  showed  some  portraits  (of  Faraday  and  others)  taken  by 
Mr.  Brothers,  of  Manchester,  by  aid  of  the  magnesium  light.  A  copy  of  a 
bust  in  a  dark  niche  was  successful,  and  Illustrated  an  important  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  magnesium  light. 

The  Chairman  directed  attention  to  a  new  publication  called  the 
Philadelphia  Photographer,  illustrated  by  a  photograph.  The  general 
style  of  the  new  journal  elicited  several  commendatory  remarks. 

The  Secretary  read  a  brief  article  from  the  above  publication  directing 
attention  to  the  Sanitary  Fair  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia,  in  aid  of  the 
wounded  soldiers  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  armies,  and  urging 
photographers  to  send  contributions.  The  Fair  is  to  be  held  this  month. 

Mr.  J.  Cooper,  Jun.  then  read  a  paper,  entitled  Some  Remarks  on  the 
Kew  Carbon  Process,  [see  page  183].  The  paper  was  Illustrated  by  the 
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results  of  Mr.  Cooper’s  experiments,  and  these  were  rendered  the  more 
instructive  by  the  exhibition  of  failures  as  well  as  successes,  some  being 
untransferred,  while  others  were  laid  on  opal  glass  to  be  viewed  as 
transparencies. 

At  an  early  stage  in  his  paper,  Mr.  Cooper  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Swan  for  the  free  use  to  amateurs  of  his  process  which  he  had  per¬ 
mitted.  The  vote  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Martin,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Cooper  asked  for  information  as  to  the  use  by  Mr.  Swan  of  zinc 
white. 

Mr.  Simpson  said  it  had  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Swan  to  fill  up  the 
inequalities  in  the  shadows  of  a  carbon  print,  in  order  that  there  might 
be  an  even  surface  to  mount  upon. 

Mr.  Cooper  observed  that  his  prints  had  very  slight  inequalities,  while 
Mr.  Swan’s  were  much  raised  even  after  rolling.  His  (Mr.  Cooper’s) 
chief  difficulty  consisted  in  the  solution  running  off,  in  consequence  of  the 
repellent  action  of  the  collodion  film,  on  the  gelatinous  solution. 

Mr.  Simpson  suggested  the  application  of  a  strong  flour  paste  to  the 
paper  first,  and  then  to  the  picture  in  mounting. 

Mr.  Cooper  said  all  Mr.  Swan’s  pictures  were  glazed,  even  when 
mounted,  with  the  gelatine  side  uppermost,  while  those  he  had  produced 
were  all  dead,  the  high  lights  only  being  glossy. 

The  Chairman  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Cooper.  He  (the 
Chairman)  said  it  was  obviously  a  very  important  application  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  and  invited  gentlemen  present  to  favour  the  meeting  with  the 
results  of  their  experience. 

Mr.  Cooper  exhibited  some  specimens  of  failures  in  the  preparation  of 
the  tissue,  showing  the  precipitation  of  portions  of  the  pigment,  observ¬ 
ing  that  if  there  were  any  large  particles  they  were  sure  to  settle  to  the 
bottom  of  the  film,  and  make  their  appearance  in  those  parts  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  where  least  wanted. 

Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis  had  observed  in  the  tissues  with  which  he  had 
experimented  an  inconvenient  tendency  to  curl  up. 

Mr.  Cooper  had  observed  the  same  thing,  and  with  the  view  of  ob¬ 
viating  it  had  employed  for  his  larger  pictures  a  thicker  tissue. 

Mr.  Foxlee  had  been  trying  the  carbon  process,  and  had  experienced 
some  of  the  difficulties  described  by  Mr.  Cooper  and  had  escaped  others. 
He  had  worked  first  with  a  gelatine  at  6d.  an  ounce,  which  he  had  bought 
at  an  oil  and  Italian  warehouse,  and  found  it  insoluble  after  the  picture 
was  printed,  although  immersed  in  water  at  a  temperatureof  100°,  andafter- 
ward  raised  to  212°;  it  was  in  fact  about  as  insoluble  as  so  much  leather. 
He  then  tried  some  common  gelatine  at  lOd.  per  lb.,  and  this  proved  too 
soluble.  The  gelatine  best  suited  for  the  purpose  was  supplied  to  him  by 
a  Mr.  Hopkinson,  of  50,  Compton-street,  Clerkenwcll.  In  the  course  of 
his  inquiries  he  had  learnt  that  a  good  test  for  gelatine  is  that  it  should 
merely  swell  up,  and  not  dissolve  in  water,  even,  after  macerating  several 
days.  In  his  efforts  to  clarify  glue  he  had  failed  to  coagulate  the  albu¬ 
men.  He  had  tried  the  whites  of  two  eggs,  and  still  had  not  succeeded. 
He  attributed  this  to  the  presence  of  an  alkali.  For  the  more  effectual 
prevention  of  bubbles,  he  had  availed  himself  of  an  instrument  known 
as  Crookes’s  albumen  pourer,  introduced  by  that  gentleman  for  use  in  the 
collodio-albumen  process.  He  had  not  found  the  precipitation  of  colour 
spoken  of  by  Mr.  Cooper,  and  the  tissue  he  had  prepared  was  six  times 
as  sensitive  as  silver  paper,  whether  printed  in  the  sun  or  shade. 

Mr.  Simpson  understood  that  the  maceration  test  applied  by  Mr.  Foxleo 
to  gelatine  was  also  applied  by  cabinet-makers  to  glue.  He  had  also 
heard  Canada  balsam  suggested  as  a  suitable  material  for  attaching  the 
tissue  to  paper. 

Mr.  Cooper  asked  if  any  gentleman  present  had  tried  India-rubber 
and  dammar  dissolved  in  benzole  ?  He  had  used  India-rubber  alone 
with  success.  He  had  found  a  great  difference  between  the  sun  and 
shade  in  carbon-printing  as  compared  with  silver  prints,  the  shade  being 
comparatively  six  times  longer  than  in  sunlight.  He  had  also  found 
great  differences  in  the  setting  qualities  of  plain  collodions.  He  had 
used  Mawson’s  plain  collodion  for  coating  a  large  plate,  and  the  film  was 
so  perfectly  transparent  that  it  was  difficult  to  say  which  was  the  collo¬ 
dion  side. 

Mr.  Simpson  had  made  a  few  experiments.  He  had  tried  first  an 
ordinary  sample  of  gelatine  at  sixpence  per  ounce,  in  accordance  with 
Mr.  Swan’s  instruction.  He  had  found  it  give  a  thinner  solution  when 
warm  than  desirable.  He  had  not  added  albumen  because  the  solution 
was  so  clear,  and  had  found  no  disadvantage  follow  the  omission.  The 
colouring-matter  should  consist  not  only  of  Indian-ink,  but  also  some  red 
or  purple  to  correct  the  green  tinge  imparted  by  the  sesqui-oxide  of  chro¬ 
mium.  He  had  had  some  of  these  colours  recently  supplied  in  the  liquid 
state  by  Mr.  Newman,  but  had  not  yet  tided  them.  From  what  he  had 
learnt  there  was  a  great  difference  in  the  samples  of  bichromate.  Fie  had 
used  a  solution  of  one  part  in  three  of  water.  The  question  might  per¬ 
haps  suggest  itself.  Why  was  the  bichromate  of  ammonia  employed  ?  Ho 
believed  the  reason  to  "be  that  it  was  more  soluble  and  more  sensitive 
than  the  corresponding  potash  salt.  He  had  tried  several  samples  of 
collodion,  some  of  which  wore  unsuitable  on  account  of  the  opalescence 
of  their  films  when  dried :  that  which  yielded  a  tough,  thick,  horny  film 
he  had  found  the  best.  To  form  the  tissue  it  was  necessary  to  warm  the 
plate,  in  order  that  the  gelatine  solution  might  flow  more  quickly  over  the 
surface,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  the  chilling  of  the  bottle,  and  a  brush 
being  employed  to  lead  the  solution  round  the  edges.  If  the  gelatine 
possessed  a  “  good  body”  it  would  set  in  a  few  moments  after  application. 
Ho  had  observed  a  curious  point  in  connection  with  the  keeping  qualities 


and  the  sensibility  of  the  tissue.  The  effect  of  keeping  the  tissue  was  to 
render  the  gelatine  insoluble,  but  at  the  same  time  it  increases  the  sensi¬ 
bility  ;  for  while  freshly-prepared  tissue  required  an  exposure  of  five  or  six 
minutes,  that  winch  had  been  kept  a  day  or  two  was  sufficiently  exposed 
in  a  minute  or  one  minute  and  a-half.  Thero  was  of  course  a  time  at 
which  the  sensibility  was  at  its  maximum,  and  that  would  soon  bo 
ascertained  by  a  few  comparative  experiments.  The  temperature  for  the 
water  in  developing  he  had  found  to  be  100°  to  170°,  and  with  new  films 
not  above  100°.  If  the  water  were  too  hot  a  loss  of  half-tone  was  tlio 
consequence.  The  mounting  was  an  operation  in  which  ho  had  not  yet 
been  successful.  Some  results  were  tolerably  satisfactory,  but  it  was  a 
difficult  operation.  A  gentleman  from  whom  he  had  just  heard  suggested 
the  use  of  albumenised  paper  to  mount  the  tissue  upon,  thereby  obviating 
the  use  of  India-rubber  solution.  He  (Mr.  Simpson)  concluded  his 
remarks  by  showing  examples  of  his  failures  as  illustrations  of  things  to 
be  avoided,  especially  of  the  use  of  water  too  hot. 

Mr.  Foxlee  had  found  a  smaller  proportion  of  gelatine  than  that 
recommended  by  Mr.  Swan  work  better. 

Mr.  Martin  had  learned  from  Mr.  Harmer  that  there  were  gelatines 
in  the  market  derived  from  various  sources — some  from  horns,  hoofs,  and 
bones,  while  others  were  obtained  from  fish  skins.  He  thought  it  pro¬ 
bable  that  that  fact  might  account  for  the  varying  solubility  spoken  of  by 
various  experimenters. 

Mr.  SiMrsoN  said  fish  gelatine  was  known  to  be  more  readily  soluble* 
than  that  obtained  from  other  sources,’  and  on  that  account  it  was  to  bo 
avoided. 

Mr.  Howard  had  tried  Nelson’s  gelatine.  Ho  thought  that  ready* 
solubility  was  a  desirable  quality.  Bichromate  of  potash  was  the  salt  ho 
had  used.  He  had,  in  consequence,  obtained  a  tack)*,  sticky  film.  IIo 
had  found  the  gelatine  solution  flow  more  readily  after  the  introduction  of 
sugar.  He  presumed  that  the  specimens  shown  were  cut  from  largo  sheets. 

Mr.  Foxlee  had  prepared  sheets  10  by  8  inches. 

Mr.  Simpson  said  Mr.  Swan’s  plates  were  18  by  18  inches.  He  (Mr. 
Simpson)  attributed  the  tackiness  of  Mr.  Howard’s  film  to  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  bichromate  of  potash. 

A  general  conversation  ensued  on  the  various  qualities  of  gelatine,  and 
the  proportions  in  which  it  should  be  used.  Messrs.  Howard,  Ilarmer, 
Da-vis,  Cooper,  and  Simpson  took  part  therein. 

Mr.  Martin  asked  Mr.  Cooper  if  he  had  experimented  with  any  other 
salts  of  chromic  acid  besides  the  bichromate  of  ammonia  ?  As  he  had  not 
experimented,  he  (Mr.  Martin)  was  not  in  a  position  to  speak  decidedly  on 
the  matter;  but  he  believed  it  was  possible,  by  the  introduction  of  a  suitable- 
proportion  of  sulphuric  acid  into  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  or 
ammonia,  to  produce  quadro-chromates  of  these  bases.  If  that  were 
possible  it  would  certainly  be  a  desirable  thing,  since  the  chromic  acid 
was  unquestionably  the  active  agent  in  oxidising  the  gelatine,  and  thereby 
rendering  it  insoluble.  The  use  of  a  double  chromate  of  potash  and  am¬ 
monia  had  been  suggested  by  a  French  writer,  whose  name  he  had  for¬ 
gotten.  He  was  not  aware  that  its  employment  was  attended  by  any 
advantage.  He  thought  it  probable  that  such  would  not  be  the  case,  sinco 
it  was  going  in  an  _exactly  opposite  direction  to  that  which  chemical 
principles  suggested. 

Mr.  Simpson  said  that  Mr.  Dallas  had  tried  chromic  acid  alone,  but  had 
found  it  not  sufficiently  under  control. 

Some  general  remarks  followed  on  the  treatment  of  the  film  with  boiling 
water,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  gloss  in  the  finished  print,  in  which 
the  Chairman,  Messrs.  Foxlee,  Cooper,  Simpson,  Harmer,  Harman,  and 
others  took  part. 

Mr.  Simpson  said  that  if  an  uniformly  granular  surface  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  it  would  afford  facilities  for  transferring  the  image  to  stone. 

Mr.  Harmer  stated  that  would  necessitate  the  employment  or  applica¬ 
tion  of  an  oily  ink. 

Mr.  Martin  suggested  that  if  some  hard  substance  like  corundum  or 
oxide  of  tin,  in  a  fine  state  of  division,  were  introduced  into  the  tissue — 
as  in  the  auto-typographic  process  invented  by  Mr.  George  Wallis — it 
would  be  possible  to  transfer  the  image  to  a  metal  plate. 

Some  desultory  conversation  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr. 
Donald  McNicoll  introduced  some  music  title-pages  photographically 
illustrated,  and  a  glass  paper  clip  for  suspending  sensitised  paper.  With 
regard  to  the  former,  he  observed  that  the  carbon  process  would  be  ad¬ 
mirably  adapted  for  the  production  of  the  small  medallions  he  used  for 
illustrating  his  music  title-pages,  if  they  could  be  produced  cheaply. 

Mr.  Cooper  said  that  when  the  experiments  were  completed  prints 
could  be  obtained  cheaper  by  the  carbon  than  by  the  silver  process  ; 
there  were  fewer  things,  they  were  less  costly,  and,  the  tissue  being  once 
prepared,  there  was  nothing  required  but  hot  water. 

Mr.  Harmer  :  And  skilled  labour  !  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Simpson  thought  that  when  everyone  was  as  familiar  with  the 
carbon  process  as  they  were  with  the  silver  process  all  the  manipulations 
would  become  much  shortened. 

A  brisk  discussion  then  followed  on  the  probable  chances  of  the 
carbon  competing  with  the  silver-printing  process,  the  general  opinion 
being  that  it  would  be  some  time  before  it  did  so. 

The  Chairman  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Cooper  and  the 
gentlemen  who  had  taken  part  in  the  discussion  on  this  important  sub¬ 
ject,  which  was  unanimously  carried. 

Mr.  McNicoll  again  referred  to  his  glass  clip  for  paper,  observing  that 
the  American  wood  clip  was  a  disgrace  to  photography. 
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The  May  number  of  the  Art-Student  was  presented  to  the  Society  by 
its  editor,  Mr.  A.  H.  Wall. 

The  members  then  proceeded  to  the  nomination  of  officers  to  stand  for 
election  at  the  next  (annual)  meeting  of  the  Society. 

After  a  few  observations  relating  to  the  presentation  print,  the  members 
separated.  - — 

We  are  requested  by  a  member  of  the  Society  to  state  that  as  it  is 
proposed  to  make  some  alteration  in  the  rules,  and  some  proposition 
relative  to  the  general  management  of  the  Society's  affairs,  it  is  desirable 
that  a  full  attendance  of  members  should  take  place  on  Thursday,  the 
9th  of  June,  at  eight  o’clock  precisely,  at  the  City  of  London  College, 
Leadenhall-street. 


EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

One  of  the  “popular  meetings”  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  11th 
ult.,  at  which  were  exhibited,  by  means  of  the  magic  lantern,  a  number 
of  views  taken  in  the  Orkney  Islands  by  Mr.  Musgrave. 

Mr.  Marwick,  the  President,  who  explained  to  the  audience  the  various 
views,  made  the  following  introductory  remarks: — In  the  intro¬ 
ductory  address  which  I  had  the  honour  to  deliver  to  the  Society 
at  its  formation  in  April,  1861,  I  ventured  to  suggest  that  the 
more  purely  scientific  and  practical  departments  of  our  work  as  a 
Photographic  Society  should  be  relieved  by  occasional  discussions 
into  fields  of  personal  observation;  that  the  member  who  had  spent 
his  holidays  amid  some  of  the  lovelier  or  grander  aspects  of  nature  should, 
by  means  of  the  magic  lantern,  reproduce  before  us  scenes  which  had  most 
impressed  himself  by  their  own  intrinsic  beauty  or  magnificence,  or  an 
account  of  the  associations  which  hang  around  them.  The  suggestion,  I 
am  happy  to  say,  has  been  worked  out  to  an  extent  and  with  a  degree  of 
success  which  at  the  time  it  was  offered  I  could  not  have  anticipated. 
Professor  Smyth  has  cai’ried  us  with  him  to  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe  and  to 
the  cities  of  Russia  ;  and  from  his  admirable  photographs,  presented  to  us 
through  the  magic  lantern,  and  most  vividly  described,  we  have  received 
impressions  scarcely  less  distinct  and  permanent  than  we  would  have 
formed  during  a  personal  visit  to  these  localities.  Mr.  Chambers,  too,  has 
taken  us  with  him  through  his  campaign  in  Southern  Europe  ;  and  though 
his  illustrations  were  not— like  those  of  Professor  Snyth — the  products  of 
his  own  camera,  they  were  selected  by  himself  during  his  journey,  and 
formed  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  adjunct  to  a  lecture  which  em¬ 
bodied  the  results  of  close  and  varied  observation.  Mr.  Mure’s  admir¬ 
able  lecture  on  Rhineland  was  also  indebted  to  photography  for  its  illus¬ 
tration,  inasmuch  as  the  beautiful  drawings  of  Turner  and  other  artists 
were  reproduced  for  us  through  the  lantern.  Nor  must  wo  forget  the 
able  and  instructive  notes  on  Algeria,  furnished  by  Mr.  Cousin,  and 
illustrated  by  photographic  copies  of  photographs  brought  by  him  from 
that  country ;  nor  the  valuable  lecture  by  Professor  Archer  at  our  last  popu¬ 
lar  meeting,  most  of  the  illustrations  for  which  it  is  only  proper  to  mention 
were  sent  from  London  for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  Highley,  one  of  the  corres¬ 
ponding  members  of  the  Society.  No  one  who  has  attended  these  lectures 
can,  I  think,  have  failed  to  recognise  the  value  of  photography — not  onljr 
to  the  traveller,  by  enabling  him  to  transfer  to  his  portfolio  permanent 
and  highly  truthful  representations  of  scenes  and  objects  that  have  moved 
and  delighted  him,  but  also  to  those  who  remain  at  home,  by  affording 
them  the  means  of  receiving  by  the  eye  as  well  as  by  the  ear  vivid  con¬ 
ceptions  of  places  and  people,  of  objects  of  nature  and  art,  of  which  other¬ 
wise  they  could  not  have  formed  any  adequate  impression.  So  far,  then, 
we  may  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  success  which  has  hitherto  attended 
our  experiment,  and  look  forward  with  interest  and  confidence  to  our 
future  “popular  meetings.”  I  wish,  however,  to  take  the  opportunity  of 
saying  that  I  think  we  might,  advantageously  for  the  Society  and  for  the 
art,  endeavour  to  extend  and  experiment  still  further.  I  see  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  during  the  sombre  months  of  winter  and  spring 
refresh  ourselves  by  occasional  exhibitions  of  the  summer  work  of  our 
honorary,  corresponding,  and  ordinary  members.  Through  no  medium  is 
the  work  of  the  photographer  seen  so  well  or  to  greater  advantage  than 
through  the  medium  of  the  lantern  ;  and  I  cannot  but  think  that,  with  a 
little  preparation  during  the  summer,  we  might  be  able  to  organise  with 
very  little  trouble  during  the  winter  a  series  of  magic  lantern  exhibitions, 
which  would  prove  a  new  and  not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  our 
Society.  Such  exhibitions  would  have  this  obvious  advantage  over  ordinary 
exhibitions  of  photographic  pictures — that  a  much  smaller  collection  of 
pictures  would  suffice,  and  a  much  larger  number  of  persons  would  be 
gratified. 

Mr.  Marwick  then  proceeded  to  explain  the  views  as  they  were  pro¬ 
jected  upon  the  screen,  and  at  the  close  received  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks 
for  his  lecture.  - - 

Another  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  17th  ult.,  when  the 
chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Hill,  Vice-President. 

Mr.  Ravenscroft  having  been  admitted  as  a  member, 

Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor  stated  that,  in  the  absence  of  a  paper  to  be  read  on 
that  occasion,  it  had  fallen  to  his  lot  to  introduce  for  discussion  the  two 
following  subjects  : — 1.  On  the  intensification,  by  the  action  of  light,  of 
a  developed  but  unfixed  collodion  negative.  2.  On  carbon  printing.  The 
first  part  of  his  subject,  he  said,  only  required  explanation  :  no  discussion 
could  well  arise  out  of  it.  It  was  now  beginning  to  be  generally  known 
that  light  exercised  a  continuation  of  the  reduction  of  silver  in  a  collo¬ 
dion  film  in  which  a  picture  had  been  developed,  the  atoms  of  silver  of 


which  the  picture  consisted  either  becoming  darker  in  their  colour,  or 
then  receiving  an  accession  to  their  numbers  from  the  decomposition  of 
the  iodide  of  silver  left  in  the  film.  The  latter  hypothesis  seemed  the 
more  reasonable,  and  he  would  commend  the  subject  for  investigation  by 
those  experienced  in  the  use  of  the  microscope ;  for,  as  the  change  took 
place  with  considerable  rapidity,  it  might  easily  for  a  few  minutes  be 
watched  under  a  power  sufficiently  high  to  show  the  atoms  of  which  the 
deposit  consisted.  What  was  interesting  for  them  to  know  at  present  was 
the  fact  that  light  continued  the  densification  of  a  developed  image  ;  and 
it  was  interesting,  not  more  from  the  chemical  principle  involved,  than 
from  the  pictorial  results  which  could  be  produced  by  a  judicious 
application  of  that  power,  which  enabled  them  at  will  to  intensify  any 
part  of  a  negative,  thereby  securing  greater  brilliance  in  some  parts  than 
in  others.  If  it  were  desirable  that  any  obtruding  “bit”  should  be  sunk 
into  the  shade,  the  simple  application  upon  the  negative  of  an  opaque 
body,  such  as  a  piece  of  dark  paper,  with  a  subsequent  exposure  to  sun¬ 
shine,  would  at  once  secure  this  desideratum.  In  illustration  of  the 
foregoing  remarks,  he  exhibited  a  negative  which  had  been  feebly  deve¬ 
loped,  and  one-half  of  which  had,  after  a  thorough  washing,  been  exposed 
to  the  sun’s  action,  the  other  half  being  shielded  by  a  piece  of  cardboard. 
The  contrast,  in  respect  of  density,  between  the  two  ends  of  the  negative, 
was  very  marked.  With  respect  to  the  second  part  of  his  subject — that 
o{  carbon  printing — the  most  fervent  longings  and  most  intense  aspira¬ 
tions  of  scientific  photographers  had  been  to  secure  permanency  in  their 
prints,  either  by  obtaining  them  in  carbon  or  other  suitable 'material. 
Carbon  was  believed  to  be  one  of  the  most  stable  of  substances ;  silver 
was  pretty  generally  understood  to  be  one  of  the  most  unstable.  Although 
much  could  be  said  upon  the  desirableness  of  a  change  from  silver  to 
carbon,  the  only  kind  of  argument  he  would  adduce  on  that  occasion 
would  be  that  of  ocular  demonstration.  Here,  he  said,  were  ranged  upon 
the  table  a  number  of  silver  prints,  all  of  them  by  photographic  artists 
of  the  highest  eminence.  Several  of  them,  as  would  be  seen,  were  printed 
long  before  the  days  of  gold  toning ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  several  of 
them — and  among  such,  one  for  which  a  neighbouring  society  had 
two  years  ago  awarded  a  silver  medal — were  supposed  to  be  printed 
according  to  all  the  recent  improvements.  But  however  produced,  all 
those  now  before  him,  he  said,  either  had  faded  as  far  as  that  seemed 
possible,  or  had  attained  an  advanced  stage  of  that  consummation.  He 
then  explained  the  peculiarity  of  Swan’s  carbon  process,  the  introduction 
of  which,  he  hoped,  would  remove  the  stigma  that  rested  upon  the  dura¬ 
bility  of  photographic  prints.  He  concluded  by  saying  that,  after  all, 
some  benefits  had  arisen  out  of  the  fading  of  prints.  Mr.  Fox  Talbot 
had  mentioned  to  him  that  when  he  discovered  that  the  Tencil  of  Nature 
was  showing  sjmiptoms  of  fading,  he  immediately  stopped  the  work,  and 
endeavoured  to  discover  a  method  of  printing  which  should  be  quite  per¬ 
manent.  In  his  experiments  to  attain  that  he  had  discovered  the  action 
of  the  chromic  salts  on  the  solubility  of  gelatine,  out  of  which  arose, 
among  a  whole  host  of  other  applications  of  that  discovery,  his  beautiful 
system  of  photographic  engraving. 

Mr.  Tunny  said  that,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Taylor,  he  had  brought  a 
variety  of  carbon  prints,  which  he  would  exhibit — not  so  much  as  perfect 
specimens,  but  for  the  opposite  reason,  as,  with  a  few  exceptions,  they  were 
intended  to  show  the  various  effects  which  would  be  met  with  when  one 
was  endeavouring  to  acquire  experience  and  facility  in  working.  In 
beginning,  he  said,  any  new  process  where  dexterity  was  required,  failure 
was  a  necessary  result.  He  had  been  absent  from  home  for  several 
months,  and  learned  on  his  return  to  Britain  what  had  been  done  in 
carbon  printing.  His  former  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  the  subject  was 
thoroughly  roused  when  he  was  shown  the  specimens  of  Mr.  Swan’s 
work,  and  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  present  at  a  meeting  of  the 
London  Society  when  Mr.  Swan  divulged  his  process.  He  had  never  seen 
such  an  amount  of  enthusiasm  called  forth  by  any  subject  since  he  had 
been  connected  with  the  art  as  had  been  displayed  in  connection  with 
that.  Having  heard  the  paper  read  and  seen  the  specimens,  he  had  im¬ 
mediately  on  his  arrival  in  Edinburgh  commenced  the  carbon  printing 
process,  and  they  would  see  from  the  specimens  he  had  brought  with  him 
how  far  he  had  succeeded.  There  was  no  difficulty  about  that  process  ; 
once  the  proper  time  of  exposure  to  be  given  had  been  ascertained  it  was 
comparatively  easy.  Everything  depended  upon  the  amount  of  insolu¬ 
bility  imparted  to  the  gelatine  from  the  action  of  the  chromic  acid  libe¬ 
rated  by  the  light. 

The  prints  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Tunny  were  handed  round  for  inspection. 
He  called  attention  to  some  which  he  had  printed  from  the  same  nega¬ 
tive  to  show  the  effects  of  over  and  under  exposure,  prints  of  this  kind 
being  accompanied  with  one  which  had  received  the  proper  amount  of 
exposure  and  development. 

In  reply  to  a  question  by  Sheriff  Hallard  as  to  whether  the  prints 
exhibited  had  been  taken  by  the  process  as  published  by  Mr.  Swan,  or 
had  been  subjected  to  any  modification, 

Mr.  Tunny  said  the  method  employed  by  him  was  essentially  that  of 
Mr.  Swan,  subject  of  course  to  such  slight  peculiarities  of  manipulation 
as  would  be  carried  out  by  anyone  who  experimented  with  a  new  process. 
Mr.  Waterstox  asked  if  Mr.  Tunny  had  tried  Fargier’s  process  ? 

Mr.  Tunny  :  Some  of  the  pictures  on  the  table  are  done  in  that  man¬ 
ner,  but  which  of  them  he  could  scarcely  say,  as  there  seemed  so  little 
difference  in  the  finished  print.  By  adopting  a  slight  modification  a 
great  improvement  might  be  made  on  both  processes. 
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In  reply  to  an  observation, 

Mr.  Tunny  said  there  was  no  difficulty  in  imparting  colour  to  the  pig¬ 
ment.  Some  of  his  specimens  had  been  prepared  with  common  lamp¬ 
black,  some  with  China  ink,  and  some  with  an  addition  of  carmine  to 
these.  Without  the  carmine,  the  prints  have  a  cold  appearance. 

Mr.  Bow  said  that  carmine  was  an  undesirable  substance  to  use  for  the 
purpose  of  imparting  a  tint,  as  there  was  a  want  of  stability  about  it. 
Some  of  the  earth  colours  might  be  added  with  advantage. 

Mr.  M’Glashon,  alluding  to  a  group  about  eight  or  nine  inches  square, 
asked  what  exposure  it  had  received. 

Mr.  Tunny  :  About  fifteen  minutes ;  but  that  had  been  by  mistake, 
and  as  a  consequence  it  took  about  eleven  hours  to  develope.  Had  the 
exposure  been  less  than  half  of  that  time,  it  would  have  been  a  finer 
picture. 

Mr.  Taylor  stated  that  Mr.  Davies  had  considerable  experience  in 
carbon  printing,  and  asked  his  opinion  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Davies  said  that,  coming  in  late  as  he  had  done,  he  was  placed  at 
the  disadvantage  of  not  knowing  what  had  been  said ;  but  he  might  say 
that  he  thought  there  was  too  much  of  taking  for  granted  that  these  car¬ 
bon  prints,  as  such,  were  permanent,  without  considering  the  fact  that 
the  carbon  was  in  combination  with  a  new  compound,  of  which,  so  far  as 
permanency  was  concerned,  they  knew  little  or  nothing.  They  knew  of 
course  that  in  combination  with  a  fixed  oil,  as  in  printing  ink,  they  had 
as  nearly  as  possible  stability ;  but  carbon  mixed  with  gelatine,  altered 
by  the  chromic  salt,  was  a  new  and  different  combination,  of  which  their 
experience  was  as  yet  limited. 

Mr.  M'Glashon  :  How  about  water  colours  ? 

Mr.  Davies  replied  that  those  prints  were  not  water  colours,  but  were- 
composed  of  one  of  the  easiest  altered  or  decomposed  substances  they  had, 
in  combination  of  course  with  a  chromic  salt,  which  altered  it ;  and  he 
merely  suggested  caution  in  judgment,  as  they  had  not  the  same  experi¬ 
ence  as  they  had  of  printers’  ink. 

Mr.  Bow  thought  there  was  no  doubt  about  the  permanency  of  the 
blacks,  but  doubted  whether  the  whites  would  be  permanent. 

After  a  few  remarks  from  several  of  the  other  members  the  discussion 
ceased. 

Some  of  the  prints  exhibited  by  Mr.  Tunny  were  very  beautiful, 
among  which  might  be  mentioned  the  portraits  of  Sir  John  Watson 
Gordon,  Horatio  M'Culloch,  Dr.  Walker,  and  others. 

Mr.  Tunny  further  exhibited  his  first  attempt  at  burning  in  a  photo¬ 
graph  by  means  of  enamels  upon  porcelain.  This,  he  stated,  was  effected 
by  the  necessary  modification  of  the  printing  process  which  had  been 
under  their  consideration  that  evening,  and  was,  he  believed,  the  method 
by  which  Camarsac  produced  his  enamels. 

After  some  further  remarks,  and  the  usual  votes  of  thanks,  the  meeting 
separated. 


GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

Tiie  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  the  even¬ 
ing  of  Wednesday,  the  11th  ult.,  at  the  Andersonian  University, — Mr. 
Mactear  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  which  were  unani¬ 
mously  confirmed. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  in  consequence  of  indisposition  Mr.  Macnab 
had  been  unable  to  furnish  the  paper  announced  for  that  meeting.  Under 
these  unfor lunate  circumstances  Mr.  Ewing  had  kindly  undertaken  to 
supply  his  place. 

Mr.  Jacob  Ewing  then  read  a  paper  on  Photography :  its  Success 
Attributed  to  the  Careful  Preservation  of  the  Authentic  Data  of  its  Various 
Discoveries.  [See  page  185]. 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Ewing  had  noticed 
the  taking  out  of  patents  for  everything — often  by  people  who  had  very 
l  ttle  claim  to  the  real  invention.  For  instance,  in  photolithography  it  was 
become  dangerous  to  do  anything,  and  the  consequence  was  that  that  art 
was  not  progressing  as  it  should  do. 

Dr.  Taylor  said  it  struck  him  that  in  photography,  as  in  almost  every 
other  branch  of  human  research,  if  anything  could  be  done  by  some 
society  for  seizing  hold  of,  encouraging,  and  bringing  forward  to  practical 
effect  any  of  the  suggestions  that  were  continually  arising  in  working 
men’s  minds,  a  great  deal  of  good  might  be  produced.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  that  in  any  art — perhaps  less  in  photography  than  in  others, 
because  many  of  its  results  were  attainable  on  a  comparatively  small  and 
inexpensive  scale,  but  in  many  other  arts — suggestions  occurred  that 
could  not  be  properly  worked  into  a  practical  shape,  except  at  consider¬ 
able  expense,  a  great  many  discoveries  were  thus  lost  to  the  world,  and 
the  discoverers  disappointed  and  mortified;  and  then  their  suggestions 
taken  hold  of  years  after  by  some  patentee,  or  brought  out  by  some  com¬ 
pany,  the  original  inventors  getting  no  benefit  from  the  improvement.  This 
was  anything  but  an  encouragement  to  the  inventive  mind,  for  most  un¬ 
fortunately  it  happened  that  the  inventive  mind  was  very  often  not  the  busi¬ 
ness  mind  that  could  carry  the  matter  into  its  practical  details,  and  bring 
it  forward  in  a  paying  shape.  Was  there,  then,  no  means  of  fostering  the 
real  inventor,  and  giving  him  a  chance  to  be  known  as  the  true  inventor 
of  what  he  had  devised,  and  to  reap  any  benefit  that  might  be  derived 
from  it  ?  In  these  days  of  societies,  when  they  had  societies  and  joint- 
stock  companies  for  every  sort  of  purpose,  it  had  frequently  occurred  to 
him  that  if  some  great  philanthropic  society  could  be  got  up  for  aiding  find 


encouraging  inventors,  and  giving  them  the  benefit  of  the  mature  judgment 
of  different  minds,  a  great  deal  of  good  might  bo  done.  There  was  another 
matter  which  struck  him  in  reference  to  Mr.  Ewing’s  paper,  namely,  the 
importance  of  every  photographer  or  experimenter  of  any  sort  talcing 
careful  notes  of  his  experiments  and  preserving  them.  It  frequently 
happened  that  a  photographer  arrived  at  a  certain  result,  but  coni' I  m  \ .  r 
succeed  in  repeating  it.  Careful  noting  of  experiments  was  of  the  gn  it<  - 1 
consequence,  because  one  was  so  apt  to  forget  and  confound  tlmin 
together.  The  habit  of  being  exceedingly  accurate,  especially  with  an 
art  depending  so  much  on  accuracy  of  particular  proportions  as  photo¬ 
graphy,  was  of  very  great  importance. 

The  Chairman  called  attention  to  the  prevalence  of  the  practice  of 
pirating  carte-de-visite  portraits  of  celebrated  men,  and  selling  tin  m  at 
cheap  rates. 

Mr.  James  Ewing  said  that  those  doing  so  were  liablo  to  be  “pulled  up.” 

The  Chairman  believed  there  was  a  case  going  on  just  then,  betw  <-n 
a  member  of  their  society  and  another  photographer. 

Mr.  Ewing  said  the  photographer  had  a  double  claim  in  such  cases. 
He  could  seize  those  who  were  selling  the  pirated  caries  as  well  a  -  the 
party  producing  them.  So  that  he  thought  the  practice  could  easily  In¬ 
put  a  stop  to  if  determinately  gone  into. 

The  Chairman  said  that  in  the  case  ho  had  referred  to,  instead  of  the 
matter  being  taken  into  the  small  debt  court,  it  had  been  handed  to  the 
Procurator  Fiscal  to  be  made  into  a  criminal’chargc. 

Mr.  James  Ewing  said  that,  however  well  they  might  be  posted  up  in 
the  various  photographic  processes,  they  had  very  little  idea  of  the 
individuals  who  had  gone  before  them  in  the  art.  For  instance,  one 
would  like  to  know  the  personal  history  of  Daguerre  or  Wedgwood 
extraordinary  men  who  paved  the  way  of  the  art.  The  histories  they 
had  at  present  of  those  men  were  simply  quotations  from  works  at  the 
time  they  issued  their  thoughts  to  the  public.  The  only  thing  ho  ever 
heard  of  Daguerre,  bearing  on  his  personal  character,  was  that  his  wife 
believed  he  was  mad,  and  one  or  two  other  matters  of  that  sort.  He  had 
often  felt  a  desire  to  be  better  informed  as  to  the  biography  of  such  indi¬ 
viduals.  It  would  be  extraordinary  to  trace  tho  first  suggestion  that 
struck  Daguerre — whether  he  was  the  first  to  think  of  securing  the  image, 
how  the  early  experimenters  first  managed  to  find  out  that  the  latent 
image  by  a  longer  exposure  could  be  defined,  or  how  they  managed  to 
find  out  that  there  was  a  latent  image.  The  history  of  the  art  did  m  t 
show  how  that  was  discovered.  They  had  the  fact  that  Nidpce  was  tin- 
first  to  show  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  latent  image  by  develop¬ 
ment  ;  but,  further,  they  had  no  clue  to  the  circumstances  that  lead  peo¬ 
ple  to  believe  there  was  such  a  tiling  as  an  image,  when  apparently 
there  was  no  image. 

The  Chairman  had  no  doubt  Daguerre’s  biography  woidd  be  a  very 
interesting  one.  He  recollected  seeing  a  picture,  painted  by  him,  which 
showed  him  to  have  been  a  first-rate  artist. 

Dr.  Taylor  said  he  could  inform  Mr.  Ewing  how  Daguerre  made  his 
first  photographic  discoveries.  He  wanted,  in  the  interior  of  a  church, 
darkness  gradually  to  come  on.  He  accordingly  had  calico  blinds  satu¬ 
rated  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  which  gradually  darkened  as  the 
light  fell  upon  them  and  obscured  the  lights.  Ho  studied  changing- 
effects  more  than  any  one  else,  and  developed  dioramic  pictures  called 
the  Daguerrean  diorama.  It  was  in  connexion  with  that  that  his  ideas 
in  photography  were  first  broached.  Then  he  got  into  a  partnership  with 
Niepce.  But  how  the  idea  of  developing  the  latent  image  occurred  to 
them  he  (Dr.  Taylor)  never  heard.  It  would  be  very  interesting  if  they 
could  discover  the  mental  process  by  which  that  was  found  out. 

Mr.  A  Robertson  said  he  remembered  reading  that  some  of  the 
shadows  of  the  “astrubles”  fell  on  the  screen  referred  to  by  Dr.  Taylor, 
and  that  suggested  to  Daguerre  that  there  might  be  an  image  produced. 
That  was  what  gave  him  the  idea  of  producing  a  picture. 

After  some  further  conversation  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr. 
Ewing  for  his  paper. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  E.  Brace)  then  exhibited  a  number  of  prints  sent 
by  Mr.  Swan,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  as  specimens  of  his  carbon  process. 
The  prints  were  examined  with  much  interest,  and  excited  general 
admiration. 

The  Secretary  then  announced  that  some  very  interesting  papers  were 
already  promised  for  next  session,  which  would  commence  in  September. 
The  meeting,  which  was  the  concluding  one  of  the  present  session,  was 
then  adjourned. 


LITERARY  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY  OF 
MANCHESTER. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  new  Photographic  Section  of  this  Society,  held  on 
the  12th  ult.,  the  Officers  and  Council  for  the  Session  1864-5  were  elect' d. 
We  append  the  list  of  gentlemen  chosen: — 

President. — The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Manchester,  D.D., 
F.R.S.,  &c.,  &c. 

Vice-Presidents. — James  Prescott  Joule,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.C.S.,  <Src. ; 
Henry  Enfield  Roscoe,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.C.S.  ;  William  Craw¬ 
ford  Williamson,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

Treasurer. — Thomas  H.  Nevill. 
lion.  Secretary. — Leslie  J.  Montefiore. 

Council. — J.  B.  Dancer,  F.R.A.S.,  C.  A.  Duval,  James  Mudd,  John 
Parry,  John  Rogerson,  Joseph  Sidebotham. 
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MM.  Hlasiwetz  and  Barth  have  recently  communicated  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  Vienna  the  results  of  an  elaborate  chemical  investigation 
of  the  more  commonly  occurring  resins,  some  of  which  have  been  used 
from  time  to  time  in  photography.  In  the  resin  of  guiacum  the  authors 
found  resorcine  and  protocatechuic  acid.  In  benzoin  resin  two  new 
crystallisable  acids  were  discovered,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  and  well- 
known  constituents.  The  common  colophony  and  lac  resins  did  not 
yield  any  particularly  interesting  results  ;  but  the  authors  succeeded  in 
extracting  from  the  calamus  draco ,  or  dragon’s  blood,  two  new  substances — 
one  an  apparently  neutral  body,  forming  beautiful  crystals ;  and  the 
secondis  stated  to  be  a  crystallisable  acid,  which  exhibits  the  most  brilliant 
tints  by  reflected  light. 

M.  Felineck  announces  the  fall  of  a  shower  of  yellow  dust  near  Breslau. 
This  yellow  dust  is  stated  to  present  some  analogy  to  the  well-known 
“red  snow”  of  high  latitudes. 

M.  Boettger  has  made  some  curious  and  interesting  observations  on 
some  hitherto  unrecognised  properties  of  oxide  of  silver.  Photographers 
are  all  particularly  well  acquainted  with  the  ordinary  chemical  reactions 
of  oxide  of  silver ;  but  the  following  summary,  extracted  from  the 
Chemical  News,  of  some  new  phenomena  exhibited  by  that  body  will,  doubt¬ 
less,  be  read  with  interest : — “  Oxide  of  silver  yields  up  its  oxygen  to 
combustible  matters  quite  as  readily  as  does  peroxide  of  lead,  which  on 
account  of  this  property  is  so  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
chemical  matches.  A  very  dry  mixture  of  about  two  parts  of  oxide 
of  silver  and  one  of  sulphur  ignites  by  friction  in  a  mortar,  or  even  be¬ 
tween  folds  of  filtering  paper.  Black  sulphide  of  antimony,  orpiment, 
or  realgar  react  in  the  same  way.  The  same  occurs  with  amorphous 
phosphorus  and  with  tannin.  Gallic  acid  does  not  induce  combustion. 
A  drop  of  phenic  acid  or  creosote  allowed  to  fall  on  oxide  of  silver  causes 
an  instantaneous  flame.  Selenium  likewise  ignites  when  triturated  with 
the  oxide.” 

M.  Pontecoulant  announced  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  as  the  result 
of  his  calculations  of  the  orbit  of  Halley’s  comet,  that  it  may  be  expected 
to  reappear  in  May,  1910.  It  maybe  recollected  that  this  remarkable 
comet,  which  bears  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  geometers 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  revolves  in  an  orbit  of  immense  magnitude, 
the  perihelion  passage  being  made  at  intervals  of  about  seventy-six  years. 
The  successive  appearances  of  this  comet,  as  ascertained  from  the  most 
authentic  records,  were  observed  in  the  years  1531,  1607,  1682,  1759, 
and  last  in  1835. 

M.  Marignac  has  presented  to  the  Academy  the  results  of  some  new 
researches  on  the  compounds  of  tungstic  and  silicic  acids.  The  paper  is 
a  very  important  one  in  a  chemical  point  of  view.  However,  there  are 
but  one  or  two  points  mentioned  in  it  which  are  of  general  interest.  It 
is  well  known  that  tungstic  and  silicic  acids  are,  separately,  but  slightly 
soluble  even  in  water ;  but  when  the  two  acids  are  combined  chemically 
M.  Marignac  tells  us  that  they  form  hydrates,  which  are  not  only  easily 
dissoh  ed  by  water  but  likewise  by  alcohol.  Another  interesting  point  in 
connection  with  these  bodies  is  that,  when  in  combination  with  bases,  such 
as  potash  or  soda,  salts  are  formed  which  yield  aqueous  solutions  of  great 
density.  A  solution  of  silico-tungstate  of  soda  may  be  prepared  of  3'05 
specific  gravity.  On  this  liquid  crown  glass  and  pebbles  will  float,  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

M.  Bobierre,  director  of  the  Meteorological  Observatory  of  Nantes, 
has  made  numerous  experiments  on  the  composition  of  rain  water  col¬ 
lected  at  different  elevations  in  cities.  The  author  has  obtained  the 
following  singular  results,  after  a  careful  experimental  examination  of 
the  subject : — The  composition  of  the  rain-water  of  large  towns  is  very 
variable.  The  ammonia  and  nitric  acid  always  present  were  found  to 
bear  a  curious  relation  to  each  other.  In  the  water  collected  near  the 
ground  the  ammonia  was  always  in  excess  of  that  which  was  obtained 
from  water  caught  at  considerable  elevations,  and  likewise  of  the  nitric 
acid.  At  the  highest  points  at  which  water  was  collected  it  was  found 
that  the  reverse  was  the  case  ;  for  then  the  ammonia  was  at  a  minimum, 
and  the  nitric  acid  at  a  maximum.  The  remaining  constituents  do  not 
vary  with  any  degree  of  regularity. 

M.  Blondlot,  in  a  note  on  the  purification  of  sulphuric  acid  from 
arsenic,  denies  that  the  process  of  MM.  Bussey  and  Buignet,  which  we 
noticed  in  a  former  “Summary,”  will  effect  its  object  in  the  best  man¬ 
ner.  He  recommended  that  the  sulphuric  acid  should  be  heated  with 
some  peroxide  of  manganese,  so  as  to  oxidise  all  the  arsenious  acid  pre¬ 
sent  into  arsenic  acid.  When  cool,  the  mixture  should  be  distilled,  and 
the  distillate  will  be  found  quite  free  from  arsenic. 

The  Parisian  correspondent  of  the  Chemical  News  gives  the  following- 
useful  process,  by  M.  Dumas,  for  the  estimation  of  the  richness  of  com¬ 
mercial  sugars  : — “  One  litre  of  alcohol  of  85°,  and  fifty  grammes  of  acetic 
acid  of  80°  are  mixed ;  as  much  pure  sugar  as  the  liquid  will  dissolve  is 
then  added.  A  decilitre  of  this  liquid  is  mixed  with  fifty  grammes  of 
the  sugar  to  be  tested,  and  after  filtering  the  liquid  the  areometer  is 
placed  in  it,  when  every  degree  lost  by  the  alcoholometer  corresponds 
to  a  degree  of  diminution  in  the  richness  of  the  sugar,  unless  the 
sugar  is  very  impure,  when  the  variable  nature  of  these  impurities 
renders  this  kind  of  assay  a  little  less  certain  ;  but  for  the  sugars  ordi¬ 
narily  found  in  the  market,  satisfactory  results  are  obtained.” 

E.  J.  R. 


HAtes  of  flic  lltonlh. 

May  has  been  May  this  year,  and  not  as  of  late  years  February,  March, 
or  December ;  and  therefore  photographers  have  our  special  and  most 
gracious  permission  to.  say  or  sing  “  Oh  !  charming  May  !  ”  to  their  good 
heart’s  content.  Variable  the  weather  may  have  been,  and  while  per¬ 
spiring  in  the  heat  of  a  burning  sun  we  may  not  have  been  at  all  sure 
that  we  should  not  be  shivering  with  cold  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours, 
but  on  the  whole  it  has  been  a  real  “  Merrie  month  o’  May  !”  and  wc 
have  reason  to  believe  that  more  out-door  photographs  were  taken  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  few  weeks  than  were  taken  during  the  same  time  for  many 
years  past. 

On  the  28th  inst.  the  private  view  of  the  Photographic  Society  was 
held,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  we  shall  be  in  a  better  position 
to  speculate  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  policy  which  has  brought  this 
exhibition  into  competition  with  our  numerous  galleries  of  modern  paint¬ 
ings,  and  the  counter  attractions  of  out-door  amusements.  “  Birds  of  a 
feather  flock  together,’’  and  have  doubtless  very  good  reasons  for  so 
doing,  and  we  must  hope  that  our  Society  will  find  its  chance  of  success 
increased  by  thus  opening  its  Exhibition  at  the  time  when  a  crowd  of 
similar  exhibitions  are  also  opened. 

Plioto-sculpture  has,  at  last,  found  a  home  in  this  country,  and,  being 
introduced  by  the  veteran  photographer,  M.  Claudet,  is  duly  wondered 
at  by  the  Art- Journal,  which,  in  an  ecstacy  of  enthusiasm,  raises  i;s 
imaginary  hands  and  exclaims  aloud  that  this  perfectly  simple,  although 
ingenious,  application  of  our  art  is  really  more  wonderful  than  Daguerre’s 
discovery  and  the  invention  of  the  stereoscope  ! 

The  paintings  at  South  Kensington  have  fallen  into  a  mournful  con¬ 
dition  of  decay.  The  Wilkie’s,  it  is  said,  must  inevitably  vanish.  Under 
these  circumstances  surely  it  would  be  well  to  have  them  all  carefully 
photographed. 

Numerous  lectui-es  on  the  magnesium  light  have  been  delivered  during 
the  past  month,  by  which  photographs  were  taken  in  illustration.  Some 
of  the  pictures  thus  produced  are  very  beautiful,  having  a  breadth  and 
force  of  effect  which,  to  an  artist,  is  very  charming.  There  is  certainly 
greater  truth  in  the  rendering  of  flesh  by  this  process  than  in  pictures 
produced  by  ordinary  daylight,  although  lovers  of  the  more  conven¬ 
tional  qualities  of  photographic  portraiture  will,  perhaps,  dispute  our 
opinion. 

The  May  number  of  a  New  York  art-journal  informs  us  that  “photo, 
graphs  from  drawings  are  beginning  to  be  very  popular.”  We  have  often 
thought  there  was  a  good  field  in  this  direction  for  clever  artists  who 
desired  to  publish  their  works  without  risking  the  serious  expense  of 
having  engravings  executed.  This  same  journal — the  New  Path—'.s 
about  to  issue  photographs  as  studies  for  art-students,  “believing  them 
to  be  the  only  reliable  means  of  illustrating  the  processes  of  study  ”  advo¬ 
cated  by  this  journal. 

A  colossal  statue  of  Garibaldi,  cut  out  of  a  huge  block  of  granite  is  in  pro¬ 
gress.  The  likeness  is  taken  from  a  photographic  portrait  of  the  patriot. 

Photographs  of  Preliar’s  composition  from  the  Odyssy,  executed  by 
Joseph  Albert,  and  published  at  Munich,  have  recently  reached  some  of 
the  London  publishers. 

The  cast  supposed  to  be  obtained  from  the  dead  face  of  our  immortal 
poet,  Shakspeare,  has  been  photographed  and  published  by  the  Loude  n 
Stereoscopic  Company. 

There  are  in  the  course  of  publication  a  series  of  750  photographs 
from  sketches  obtained  in  the  tropical  regions  of  India;  and  in  many 
other  dix-ections  photography  appears  as  taking  the  place  of  engravii  gs 
more  and  more  completely. 

A  private  letter  informs  us  that  some  good  photographs  were  obtaiiu  .1 
of  the  grand  funei-al  procession  of  the  great  musical  composer,  Meyerbci  r, 
in  which  the  entire  artistic  community  of  Paris  took  part. 

Mr.  Adam  Black’s  new  Copyright  Bill  deserves  attention.  It  has 
ah-eady  passed  a  second  reading,  and  is  in  the  hands  of  a  select  committx  e. 
Photographers  have  much  to  be  pleased  with  in  the  Bill,  but  all  the  g<  <  I 
it  may  do  them  must  be  nullified  if  the  cost  of  registration  be  raised,  as 
is  therein  proposed.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  now  is  the  time  f  r 
action,  inasmuch  as  the  final  report  of  this  committee  will,  to  all  practh  ;;i 
intents,  be  conclusive  Suggestions  from  any  persons  qualified  to  m:.Kc 
thenr  will,  of  course,  be  received.  Our  Societies  should  take  action  in 
the  matter. 

M.  Duchenne,  of  Boulogne,  had  obtained  successfully  some  vc  v 
curious  and  beautiful  photographs  representing  microscopic  appearane  s 
presented  by  different  portions  of  the  human  spinal  cox'd.  The  e 
represent  transverse  sections  of  the  marrow  in  the  normal  and  pathol  - 
gic  conditions,  and  indicate  magnifying  powei's  of  from  200  to  1,000 
diameters.  These  productions,  if  published,  will  be  of  enormous  value, 
as  sewing  to  demonstrate  the  actual  structure  of  such  minute  parts,  and 
set  at  rest  a  long  agitated  controversy. 

Swan’s  carbon  process  has  received  attention  from  all  classes  of  photo¬ 
graphers  dui-ing  the  past  month,  and  the  amount  of  success  achievt  d 
clearly  demonstrates  the  thorough  practicability  and  beauty  of  the  pi-ocess. 
But  we  have  heard  some  alarming  statements  made  concerning  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  film  to  crack  and  split  into  pieces.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Swan 
is  engaged  in  experiments  for  obtaining  plates  by  his  process  for  use  in 
the  printing  press,  in  which  direction  it  seems  to  us  there  is  great 
promise.  B.  A.  S. 
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©laifs  anir  Straus. 

A  Dry  Plate  Eight  Months  Old. — A  correspondent  says  :  — I  fired 
off  an  old  plate  the  other  day,  prepared,  I  think,  in  September  last,  and 
left  in  the  slip  daring  the  intermediate  time.  It  was  quite  as  good  in 
ever}"  respect  as  on  the  first  day.  Exposure  fifty  seconds,  and  rather  over¬ 
exposed.  Grubb,  7  inches,  T7ff  stop.  Good  light,  3  p.m. 

New  Lens. — Mr.  Grubb  is  about  introducing  a  new  form  of  compound 
lens  for  architectural  and  landscape  photography,  to  meet  the  wants  of 
those  who  demand  a  lens  producing  an  image  free  from  distortion  of  the 
marginal  lines,  while  avoiding  the  loss  of  light  and  non-rapidity  of  action 
consequent  upon  the  numerous  surfaces  of  the  triplet. 

The  Duomo  of  Milan. — The  small  fee  of  fifty  cents  is  now  levied  on 
each  visitor  to  the  roof  of  the  cathedral,  from  whence  alone  its  marble 
wonders  can  be  duly  seen.  Nowhere,  however,  is  the  photographic 
nuisance,  which  has  lately  acquired  terribly  distressing  proportions  in 
Italy,  more  vexatious  than  here.  The  cicerone,  who  for  the  above  fee 
accompanies  you  to  the  roof,  cunningly  lures  the  visitor  into  a  veritable 
marble  cul-de-sac,  and  when  egress  is  difficult,  spreads  before  him  various 
photographic  representations  of  the  cathedral,  one  or  more  of  which  he  is 
worried  into  buying,  though  their  merit  is  by  no  means  great. — 
Athenceum. 

Garibaldi's  Boot. — You  must  visit  Italy  to  become  truly  aware  how 
greatly  beloved  is  Garibaldi.  His  name  meets  you  everywhere.  The 
locomotive  that  drew  our  train  from  Naples  to  the  Papal  frontier  was 
called,  appropriately  enough,  “Garibaldi.”  Albergo  di  Garibaldi  e  Roma 
is  a  common  sign  for  inns  in  country  districts,  and  not  only  is  his  photo¬ 
graphic  portrait  exposed  for  sale  in  every  city,  town,  and  village  in 
Italy,  excepting  Rome  and  Venice,  but  the  boot  pierced  by  the  fatal 
bullet  at  Aspromonte  has  been  photographed,  and  copies  of  it  find  a  ready 
sale.  This  relic,  according  to  the  inscription  beneath  it,  was  picked  up 
at  Aspromonte  on  the  29th  of  August,  1862,  and  presented  by  the  work¬ 
ing  classes  of  Milan  to  the  Italian  nation,  by  wrhom  it  is  preserved  come 
sacra  dolorosa  reliquia.  Surely  the  late  Marquis  of  Anglesea’s  celebrated 
Waterloo  boot  was  not  so  honoured. — Atlienccnm. 

New  Cakd  Portraits. — We  have  received  some  well-executed  card 
portraits  of  the  Grand  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Mecklenberg-Strelitz  and 
the  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  taken  by  Messrs.  McLean  and  Haes, 
of  the  Haymarket.  Of  the  Grand  Duke’s  portrait  we  cannot  say  much 
in  its  praise.  He  appears  to  have  moved  a  little,  and  wore  while  being 
taken  that  insuperable  barrier  to  the  production  of  an  artistic  picture — a 
white  hat  with  a  black  band ;  and  furthermore,  the  gentleman  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  so  pliant  in  the  hands  of  the  photographer  as  the 
ladies,  the  Princess  Mary  especially,  who,  with  the  exceeding  good 
nature  which  distinguishes  her  in  common  with  most  of  the  members  of 
our  Royal  Family,  appears  to  have  submitted  to  all  the  requirements  of 
the  artist,  for  she  is  taken  in  no  less  than  four  different  attitudes,  and 
the  results  are  mostly  good.  The  family  likeness  between  the  Princess 
and  her  sister  the  Grand  Duchess  is  sufficiently  perceptible. 

Reproduction  of  Turner’s  Works. — Messrs.  C.  C.  and  M.  E. 
Bertolacchi  have  commenced  the  pleasant  and  grateful  task  of  reproduc¬ 
ing,  by  sun  copies,  a  new  edition  of  Turner’s  England  and  Wales,  the 
noblest  book  of  illustrated  sceneries  ever  designed  and  carried  out  by  an 
artist.  The  original  work  is  scarce  and  dear — a  book  for  the  libraries  of 
princes,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  men  with  only  high  tastes  and  moderate 
means.  The  first  plates  are  worn  out ;  it  is  unlikely  that  any  one  will 
attempt  to  re-engrave  the  drawings,  for  who  could  hope,  without  the  aid 
of  Turner’s  own  hand,  to  equal  the  first  impressions  P  Messrs.  Bertolacchi 
have  wisely  resolved  to  make  the  sun  engrave  them ;  and  it  is  a  delight 
to  congratulate  them,  so  far,  on  their  eminent  success.  For  softness, 
brilliancy,  and  beauty,  the  copies  now  produced  reach,  and  perhaps  sur¬ 
pass,  the  finest  photographic  studies  we  have  ever  seen.  Sixteen  plates, 
besides  a  portrait  of  Turner,  have  been  already  executed — comprising, 
among  others,  the  favourite  subjects  of  Richmond,  Lancaster,  Blenheim, 
Upver  Castle,  and  Carisbrook,  each  a  popular  picture  and  perfect  work 
of  art. — Athenceum. 

The  Alloys  of  Silver  and  Zinc.— M.  Peligot,  chemist  to  the  French 
Mint,  has  made  experiments  to  ascertain  how  the  introduction  of  some 
zinc  or  the  complete  substitution  of  zinc  for  the  copper  would  affect  the 
alloy.  He  has  found  that  alloys  of  the  legal  standard  in  which  part  or 
the  whole  of  the  copper  was  replaced  by  zinc  are  remarkably  malleable, 
and  when  rolled  are  perfectly  homogeneous.  They  are  of  a  beautiful 
white  colour,  but  the  binary  alloy  of  silver  and  zinc  is  somewhat  yellowish. 
The  fusibility  of  the  zinc  alloys  is  greater  than  the  copper ;  they  are 
very  sonorous  and  elastic,  and  if  made  brittle  by  hammering  the  malle¬ 
ability  is  restored  by  heating.  The  3tudy  of  the  atomic  alloys  showed  curi¬ 
ous  results.  Equal  equivalents  of  silver  and  zinc,  or  two  equivalents  of 
silver  to  one  of  zinc,  gave  malleable  alloys,  while  the  compounds 
Ag  -\-2Zn  and  2  Ag  -j-  3  Zn  are  too  brittle  to  be  rolled.  A  recommendation 
to  the  zinc  alloy  is  the  fact  of  its  blackening  less  readily  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  than  the  copper  compound — copper,  indeed,  seeming  to  increase 
the  discolouration.  An  alloy  of  800  of  silver  and  200  of  zinc  will  keep 
its  whiteness  in  a  solution  of  polysulphide,  which  will  rapidly  blacken 
the  legal  alloy  of  copper  and  silver.  This,  as  the  author  points  out,  will 
bo  useful  information  to  the  makers  of  jewellery. —  Chemical  News. 
[Possibly  photographers  may  be  able  to  turn  the  knowledge  of  these 
facts  to  account. — Ed,  B.  J.  P.]  ' 


Jfomgii  Cau'cspoitbcnce. 

Paris,  May  27th,  1864. 

M.  Sabatier  Blot  recently  exhibited  to  the  Photographic  Society  an 
apparatus  for  operating  in  the  open  air,  which  appeared  superior  to  any 
previous  contrivance  for  that  purpose — in  France,  at  least.  I  have  seen 
the  apparatus  at  work,  and  have  myself  tried  it,  so  that  I  can  speak  to 
its  remarkable  simplicity.  It  is  composed  of  an  ordinary  camera,  a  frame 
holding  the  glasses,  two  vertical  receptacles  placed  in  two  conjoined 
boxes,  and  a  little  mechanism  which  can  be  fixed  on  to  the  top  of  the  frame 
to  let  down  the  plate  into  the  liquids  with  greater  precision.  With  these 
four  objects  pictures  may  be  taken  in  the  open  air  with  more  ease,  and 
even  with  more  certainty,  than  in  a  dark  room. 

The  receptacles  contain  one  the  nitrate  of  silver  and  the  other  the 
protosulphate  of  iron,  and  hold  enough  liquid  for  a  day’s  ivork.  They 
are  filled  and  hermetically  closed  before  departure,  so  that  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  carry  bottles,  which  are  always  inconvenient  on  a  journey. 

On  arriving  the  covers  of  the  receptacles  are  unscrewed,  in  order  to 
operate  ;  and  on  removing  to  another  spot  they  are  again  screwed  on, 
and  that  with  the  greatest  facility.  Thus  pictures  may  be  taken  the 
whole  day  without  fear  of  failure,  for  the  operator  is  sure  of  what  he  is 
about. 

The  operation  is  as  follows: — You  begin  by 
filling  your  two  receptacles,  ono  with  eight  per 
cent,  nitrate,  the  other  with  protosulphate  of  iron, 
of  the  formula  below  indicated,  taking  care  that 
the  liquid  does  not  rise  above  the  line  marked 
near  the  top  of  the  receptacles.  Then  the  frame  is 
placed  upon  the  nitrate  receptacle,  and  fixed  by 
means  of  the  two  little  swivels  of  the  receptacle- 
stand.  The  little  mechanism  is  fitted  to  the  top 
of  the  frame,  the  brackets  A  and  B  are  raised,  and 
the  slide  facing  the  operator  is  taken  out  of 
the  frame  by  means  of  the  knob  C  placed  on  the 
outside. 

On  the  inner  side  of  the  slide  is  a  little 
clamp  on  which  the  glass  is  placed,  and  then 
screwed  to.  The  plate  is  pushed  out  from  the  slide  by  means  of 
the  knob  C;  in  this  position  it  is  collodionised ;  then,  without  loss  of 
time,  brought  back  upon  the  slide,  and  immediately  placed  on  the  frame. 

From  the  first  drop  of  collodion  poured  upon  the  fij.  s. 
plate  twenty  to  thirty  seconds  should  be  counted 
before  dipping  it  into  the  nitrate,  but  that  interval 
ought  not  to  be  exceeded,  for  fear  the  plate  should 
lose  its  sensitiveness  in  drying. 

The  gutter  D  is  opened,  and  the  plate  immersed  in 
the  nitrate.  This  is  an  operation  of  great  delicacy. 

If  the  plate  be  immersed  too  rapidly  vertical  streaks 
are  formed  ;  if  there  are  stoppages  then  you  have 
horizontal  streaks.  The  little  mechanism  on  the  top 
of  the  frame  remedies  these  inconveniences.  The 
hook  at  the  end  of  the  cord  is  fastened  to  the  knob  C, 
which  latter  must  be  unscrewed,  and  being,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  free,  will  descend  and  set  the  mechanism  in  motion.  Thus  the 
plate  will  descend  gently  and  regularly  into  the  nitrate. 

While  the  plate  is  being  sensitised  you  focus  with  the  help  of  the 

ground  glass.  The  plate  must  be 
left  in  the  nitrate  a  minute  and  a- 
half  or  two  minutes.  Then,  by 
means  of  the  knob  C  it  must  be 
lifted  out  of  and  again  dipped  into 
the  nitrate  cf  silver  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  times,  and  so  it  is  freed 
fi'om  all  greasiness.  The  plate  is 
first  lifted  half  way  up  the  slide 
to  let  it  drip  an  instant,  and  then 
entirely.  You  shut  the  gutter  D,  into  which  blotting-paper  has  been 
previously  put,  and  you  let  down  the  plate  thereupon,  so  that  the  excess 
of  liquid  may  trickle  away.  By  this  means  the  drops  which  would  have 
inevitably  risen  again  by  capillary  attraction,  and  formed  streaks  on  the 
plates,  are  absorbed  by  the  blotting-paper.  This  has  also  for  its  object 
the  steadying  of  the  plate  and  keeping  of  it  in  focus.  In  fact,  if  the  plate 
were  fastened  merely  at  the  top  it  might  shake  if  the  weather  grew 
windy;  whereas,  by  resting  on  the  gutter,  it  is  held  at  both  ends,  and 
so  does  not  stir  from  the  focus. 

The  frame  is  now  detached  and  applied  torthe  camera,  it  having  been 
previously  ascertained  with  the  half  of  the  ground  glass  that  the  object 
to  be  reproduced  is  thoroughly  in  focus.  These  arrangements  being 
made,  the  shutter  is  opened,  and  the  operation  is  gone  through.  Then 
the  case  is  shut  again,  and  is  placed  upon  the  second  receptacle,  containing 
the  protosulphate  of  iron.  The  frame  being  in  position,  you  open  the 
gutter  D,  and  immerse  the  glass  in  the  developing  solution  with  the  help 
of  the  little  mechanism  already  mentioned.  It  remains  in  the  iron  bath 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  seconds,  being  moved  about  and  lifted  out,  and 
then  again  dipped  in.  It  may  now  be  withdrawn  without  any  fear  of 
the  light,  and  must  be  washed  carefully  and  put  into  a  box  the  bottom 
of  which  has  been  lined  with  blotting  paper. 
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By  operating  in  this  way,  fifteen  or  twenty  pictures  may  be  done  in  a 
day  without  the  nitrate  having  to  be  changed  or  filtered,  for  the  recepta 
cles  are  large  enough  to  hold  the  liquid  that  is  necessary  for  that  number. 
As  to  the  protosulphate  of  iron  :  if,  after  eight  or  ten  pictures,  it  is 
found  to  have  weakened,  you  should  throw  into  it  some  more  strongly- 
concentrated  protosulphate  of  iron,  or  merely  filter  it. 

The  developing  bath  used  by  M.  Sabatier  Blot  is  composed  of — 

Commou  water  .  500  parts. 

Protosulphate  of  iron .  32  ,, 

Acetic  acid .  15  ,, 

Alcohol .  7  ,, 

Solution  of  nitrate  of  silver .  15  ,, 

M.  Sabatier  Blot  is  one  of  the  veterans  of  photography,  and  is 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  its  practical  difficulties.  His  apparatus 
will  do  away  with  much  annoyance  and  embari’assment,  especially  for 
amateurs.  I  will  add  that  it  has  these  advantages  :  it  may  be  fitted  to 
any  camera,  and  is  held  in  the  compass  of  two  small  boxes,  which  are 
light  and  portable. 

Under  the  title  of  Le  Preparateur-Photographe  Dr.  Phipson  has  just  pub¬ 
lished  a  chemical  treatise  for  the  use  of  operators  and  of  manufacturers 
of  photographic  matters.  Each  substance  is  described  chemically,  its 
preparation  is  indicated,  and  the  part  it  plays  in  the  manipulations 
is  presented  with  thorough  clearness  and  precision.  In  the  analytical 
part,  which  terminates  the  work,  the  author  points  out  the  means  of 
trying  the  different  substances  and  ascertaining  their  state  of  purity. 
This  chapter  will  spare  the  attentive  reader  many  a  failure  and  much 
disappointment. 

The  Japanese  Ambassadors  have  consented  to  be  taken  to  Numa 
Blanc’s  and  to  Nadar’s,  and  also  to  the  atelier  of  photo-sculpture.  Their 
statuettes,  which  I  saw  begun,  are  now  finished.  The  costume  of  the 
ambassadors  is  composed  of  a  short  tunic  with  loose  sleeves,  under 
which  is  seen  an  ample  waistcoat.  The  trousers,  which  are  very  wide, 
are  fastened  by  a  belt,  and  descend  to  the  sandal  shod  feet.  Two  long 
poniards  are  stuck  in  the  belt.  The  conical,  wide-brimmed  hat  resembles 
a  shield,  and  appears  to  be  used  as  such  when  necessary.  Lastly,  each 
of  the  ambassadors  carries  a  long  walking  stick,  down  which  there  runs 
a  spiral  drawing.  The  costume  offers  a  character  of  originality  and 
simplicity,  which  has  been  faithfully  rendered  by  the  photo-sculpture 
process.  Ernest  Lacan. 

Philadelphia ,  May  8th,  1861. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia, 
held  on  Wednesday  last,  Mr.  F.  A.  Wenderoth  read  a  paper  on,  and  ex¬ 
hibited  some  specimens  illustrative  of,  his  peculiar  process  of  removing 
collodion  films.  He  had  prints  made  from  these  removed  films,  and  his 
whole  series  of  experiments  were  illustrated  by  the  specimens  in  various 
degress  of  hardness.  His  process  is  simply  as  follows  : — White  wax  dis¬ 
solved  in  ether  is  flowed  over  a  plate,  which  need  not  be  unusually  clean. 
When  dry  the  plate  is  coated  with  collodion  as  usual,  sensitised,  ex¬ 
posed,  and  carried  through  all  the  stages  of  making  a  negative,  until  it 
is  ready  for  the  varnish.  He  then  coats  it  with  gelatine  (he  prefers 
that  sold  as  isinglass),  to  which  has  been  added  twenty  drops  of  glycer¬ 
ine  to  the  ounce  of  gelatine  solution.  The  plate,  before  adding  the 
gelatine,  should  be  flowed  with  warm  water  to  bring  it  up  to  the  temper- 
ture  of  the  gelatine  solution,  which  is,  of  course,  warm  when  applied. 
To  make  a  thin  film  he  pours  on  and  drains  quickly  ;  to  form  a  thicker 
one  drains  less  and  allows  to  rest  in  a  horizontal  position  to  dry.  It 
takes  several  hours  to  dry  ;  but  when  hard  the  whole  film  can  be  readily 
lifted  from  the  glass.  I  enclose  two  specimen  pieces — one  of  a  film  with 
no  glycerine  in  it,  but  a  small  quantity  of  honey  in  place  ;  and  the  other 
v  ith  twenty  drops  of  glycerine. 

Among  the  specimens  shown  were  films  containing  all  quantities  of 
glycerine  up  to  sixty  drops  to  the  ounce  ;  in  the  latter  case  the  film  was 
as  soft  as  a  piece  of  cloth,  but  of  surprising  strength. 

Regarding  the  uses  of  glycerine  for  this  purpose  he  says  that  it  was 
suggested  to  him  by  Mr.  Alfred  Tilghman,  brother  to  our  member  of  the 
same  name.  He  had  previously  been  using  honey.  Mr.  Tilghman  is 
the  inventor  of  a  very  successful  process  of  saponifying  fats  under  high 
pressure  of  steam  with  a  little  lime ;  and  in  his  process  the  glycerine 
product  is  of  a  much  greater  strength  than  for  the  usual  soap -making 
operations.  I  cannot  say  what  was  the  consistency  of  the  glycerine 
used  by  Mr.  Wenderoth,  but  imagine  it  had  been  diluted  a  little,  and  had 
probably  been  purchased  at  a  drug  store  in  small  quantities.  The  pure 
glycerine  (Price’s,  for  instance)  is  so  thick  as  not  to  admit  of  dropping 
with  any  degree  of  certainty.  Be  this  as  it  may  a  very  few  experiments 
would  enable  any  one  to  arrive  at  the  proper  proportion  desirable  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  results.  I  should  have  said  that  over  the  gelatine  film  he 
pours,  when  dry,  a  coating  of  plain  collodion  to  render  it  in  some  degree 
water-proof. 

On  next  Wednesday  Professor  Henry  Morton  begins  his  course  of 
lectures  on  optics,  before  our  Society,  his  first  lecture  being  on  the  nature 
of  light.  It  is  the  intention  to  have  regular  lectures  every  year,  and  we 
think  that  much  benefit  will  accrue  to  the  profession  by  the  course  of 
instruction  proposed.  Professor  Morton  has  the  happy  faculty  of  pre¬ 
senting  scientific  teachings  in  very  plain  language.  With  a  clear 
musical  voice,  and  a  winning  manner,  he  fixes  the  attention  of  his  hearers. 

I  have  often  in  my  letters  to  The  British  J ournal  oe  Photography 
alluded  to  the  early  experiments  of  Dr.  Goddard  and  Mr.  Robert  Corne¬ 


lius  with  the  Daguerreotype  process.  Ill  health  has  now  put  a  stop  to 
Dr.  Goddard’s  active  useiulness ;  but  still  he  takes  the  greatest  interest 
in  matters  of  science.  Onljr  yesterday  Mr.  Zantmeyer  showed  me  two 
injected  specimens  prepared  by  Dr.  Goddard  some  years  ago — one  of  the 
human  gall-bag,  and  the  other  of  the  kidney  of  a  sheep.  They  had  been 
mounted  recently  by  one  of  our  best  microscopists,  and  w'ere  absolutely 
perfect  specimens.  Mr.  Robert  Cornelius,  since  the  writing  of  my  last 
letter,  has  had  a  disastrous  explosion  at  his  factory.  He,  in  partnership 
with  Mr.  Baker,  under  the  firm  of  Cornelius  and  Baker,  have  for  years 
been  the  leading  house  in  America  for  the  manufacture  of  lamps,*  gas- 
fittings,  chandeliers,  &c.  They  have  two  large  works,  the  principal  one 
being  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  consisting  of  enormous  fire-proof 
buildings,  forming  a  hollow  square.  In  this  square  their  steam-boilers 
were  situated.  On  Monday  morning,  two  weeks  ago,  their  boilers  ex¬ 
ploded,  killing  several  men  and  wounding  many  others.  Portions 
of  the  boilers  w-ere  thrown  over  the  roof  of  the  buildings,  and  fell  about 
two  thousand  feet  away,  one  piece,  weighing  about  a  ton,  killing  a  horse, 
and  the  other,  about  half  as  large,  killing  a  man  in  a  bottling  establish¬ 
ment  five  squares  away  from  the  factory.  No  one  could  feel  more  keenly 
than  Mr.  Cornelius  the  sufferings  of  the  unfortunate  men  thus  injured, 
and  he  and  his  partner  have  done  and  are  doing  their  utmost  to  relieve 
the  sufferers.  The  coroner’s  jury  is  still  investigating  the  cause  of  the 
explosion.  It  is  the  second  one  which  has  resulted  in  death  in  our  city 
within  the  past  month,  and,  as  is  natural  in  such  cases,  a  great  deal  of 
alarm  is  felt  by  all  classes  of  citizens.  With  steam  power  so  extensively 
used  as  it  is  in  our  midst,  it  behoves  us  to  keep  a  vigilant  watch  over  the 
strength  of  these  boilers,  and  see  that  they  are  not  entrusted  to  incompe¬ 
tent  men. 

The  buildings  for  the  great  Central  Fair  are  rapidly  growing  towards 
completion,  and  the  Fair  is  the  talk  of  the  day.  At  the  Society  on 
Wednesday  evening  I  read  portions  of  Mr.  Greenwood’s  letter,  in  which 
he  says  that  Mr.  Swan  has  promised  to  send  through  him  specimens  of 
his  new  prints.  The  most  lively  interest  wras  expressed,  and  the  prints 
are  looked  for  anxiously.  We  thank  Mr.  Greenwood,  too,  for  his  prompt¬ 
ness  in  communicating  our  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  Sanitary  Commission 
to  the  various  photographic  journals ;  and  we  thank  the  editors  of  those 
journals  (we  have  seen  it  in  the  News  and  the  Journal  of  the  Photographic 
Society)  for  their  promptness  in  giving  it  publicity. 

Mr.  Zantmeyer  has  just  completed  for  me  one  of  his  first-class  micro¬ 
scopes,  and  adapted  to  it  an  improvement  of  his  glass  stage,  which  I 
shall  some  day  describe.  J ust  now  I  cannot  spare  time  to  write  about  it, 
and  do  it  justice;  but,  like  a  child  with  a  new  toy,  would  prefer  rather  to 
be  at  work  with  it  than  writing  about  it.  This  I  will  say,  however,  that 
as  a  workman,  I  can  judge  of  its  workmanship,  and  never  have  I  seen  a 
more  faultless  piece  of  brasswork  than  is  this.  More  competent  judges 
than  I  am  speak  in  the  same  terms  of  the  objectives.  He  has  not  yet 
finished  the  high  powers ;  but  the  1^  inch  and  8-10ths,  -which  he  has 
finished,  are  both  provided  with  extra  coupling  tubes  to  adjust  them  for 
photographic  purposes. 

I  might  here  mention  that  having  been  engaged  for  some  weeks  on  ex¬ 
periments  -with  steam  boilers,  and  having  collected  specimens  of  the 
incrustation  from  various  boilers,  I  have  ground  these  down  thin,  and 
mounted  them  as  objects,  and  some  very  interesting  facts  are  presenting 
themselves,  which  I  hope  to  put  into  shape  before  very  long. — With  due 
regard,  Coleman  Sellers. 


|lcto  Ijpubltcalions. 

THE  GOSSIPING  PHOTOGRAPHER  AT  HASTINGS.— THE 
GOSSIPING  PHOTOGRAPHER  ON  THE  RHINE. 

Bjr  Francis  Frith,  Reigate. 

To  the  preceding  we  find  no  official  publisher’s  name,  so  we  presume  the 
author  to  be  his  own  publisher  ;  but  in  case  any  of  our  readers  may  de¬ 
sire  further  information  relative  to  the  possibility  of  procuring  copies,  we 
may  mention  that  we  notice  the  name  of  James  S.  Virtue,  City  Road,  Lon¬ 
don,  appended  as  the  printer  of  the  letterpress  of  the  two  above-men¬ 
tioned  interesting  and  well-got-up-volumes,  fitted  for  the  adornment  of 
the  drawing-room  table.  In  bindings  of  pleasing  brown  and  green 
respectively,  with  elaborate  yet  elegant  gilt  borderings  and  lettering, 
their  outward  appearance  is  sufficiently  attractive  to  ensure  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  their  contents.  They  are  of  a  handy  size,  about  eleven  inches  by 
nine  inches,  and  the  letterpress  is  printed  in  large,  clear,  and  readable 
type.  The  photographs  are  of  the  size  known  to  the  initiated  as  “  half¬ 
plate,”  but  to  those  unversed  in  the  slang  of  the  black  art,  we  may  explain 
this  to  mean  proofs  taken  upon  plates  of  glass  of  the  dimensions  six  and 
a- half  inches  by  four  and  three-quarter  inches. 

We  have  upon  several  occasions  suggested  the  desirability  of  illustra¬ 
ting  the  frequented  watering-places  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  stereo¬ 
graphs,  as  likely  to  prove  profitable  speculations  to  photographers  ;  but 
we  are  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Frith  has  improved  upon  the  idea,  for  the 
collections  of  views  in  these  volumes  are  available  for  inspection  without 
extraneous  aid,  and  at  times  when  the  use  of  a  stereoscope  would  be 
inadmissible  or  inconvenient. 

Each  of  the  books  before  us  contains  sixteen  photographs  of  scenes  in 
he  localities  indicated,  including  the  novelty  of  a  purely  photographic 
title  page,  and  illustrative  literature  connected  with  the  several  views,. 
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But  in  describing  the  literature  as  “illustrative,”  we  do  not  thereby 
mean  to  imply  any  such  dreary  lucubrations  as  we  usually  find  in  guide¬ 
books  or  local  historiettes,  but  something  of  a  much  more  lively  charac¬ 
ter,  being  usually  jocular,  always  amusing,  though  not  untinctured  with 
the  quality  described  by  the  vulgarly-expressive  epithet  of  “chaff.”  In 
short,  it  is  precisely  that  which  it  is  professed  by  its  author  to  be — 
gossip. 

Apropos  of  the  photograph  of  the  Net-makers  Under  the  East  Cliff,  what 
says  our  worthy  author  and  artist  ? — “  Nearly  everything  in  the  ‘  Fish- 
town  ’  is  pitched  within  and  without  with  pitch.  The  verjr  air  is  pitchy. 
Instead  of  sea-weed,  the  beach  is  strewed  with  nets  fresh  tarred.  I  saw 
half-a-dozen  ‘tars’  sitting  upon  pitch  barrels  and  crab  cradles  knotting 
tarred  rope  into  nets.  Pointing  my  camera  at  the  features  of  the  place 
— the  net-makers,  the  cliff,  and  some  of  the  black  boxes — I  besought 
rigidity  for  a  moment.  Not  only  was  it  cheerfully  granted,  but  when 

the  picture  was  taken  (hear  it  thou  Nabal  of  No.  25 - )  the  captain 

despatched  to  me  a  sturdy  Ganymede,  to  whose  tarry  fingers  stuck  a 
huge  jug  of  beer,  and,  4  Would  I  drink  ?’  O  most  noble  prince  of  net- 
makers  and  fisherman !  never  before  was  I  so  near  regretting  that  I  do 
not  drink  that  vile  compound,  which  is  to  thee  and  thy  simple-minded 
mates  a  sort  of  elixir  of  life.” 

In  illustrating  the  features  of  a  fashionable  watering-place,  as  a  matter 
of  course  all  the  principal  terraces,  crescents,  parades,  and  other  un- 
pi  cturesque  subjects  must  form  apart  of  the  work  ;  but  in  dealing  with  a 
locality  like  Hastings  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  the  picturesque  in  addi¬ 
tion,  and  we  consequently  have  some  very  pretty  scenes,  such  as  All 
Saints'  Church  and  the  Old  Tower;  St.  Thomas's  Church,  Winchelsea ; 
The  Strand  Gate,  Winchelsea;  The  Castle,  from  the  N.W.  Corner ;  The 
Chapel  of  St.  -Mary-in-the-  Castle,  &c. — about  which  last,  by  the  way,  there 
is  a  funny  revelation,  almost  as  funny  as  the  bran  new  ancient  ballad 
about  the  battle  of  Hastings. 

Let  not  photographers  fancy,  however,  that  the  neighbourhood  [of 
Hastings  is  used  up.  We  would  fain  have  had  more  of  the  “  surroundings  ” 
and  less  of  the  nucleus,  if  we  were  not  to  have  more  than  the  sixteen 
subjects ;  but  perhaps  Mr.  Frith  means  to  produce  a  second  volume  at 
another  visit,  wherein  he  will  not  forget  Fairlight  Glen,  Battle  Abbey, 
Guestling,  and  a  host  of  other  pretty  scenes. 

With  the  Rhine  scenery  we  are  a  little  disappointed.  Some  of  the  most 
interesting  views  have  been  reserved  for  another  work,  and  “vineyards” 
look  better  in  poetry  than  when  viewed  by  the  truthful  lens  of  the  camera, 
which  shows  them  to  bear  a  marvellous  resemblance  to  “corduroy;”  or, 
as  our  author  himself  asserts  of  one,  “it  looks  like  a  trousers  pattern 
in  my  picture,”  and  thus  apostrophises  them  in  general: — “Oh,  you 
abominable  vine-clad  hills !  you  would  spoil  the  beauty  of  the  fairest  land 
under  heaven !”  We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  all  the  views  do  not 
contain  trousers-pattern  vineyards,  and  that  some  are  very  charming,  e.g., 
Brohl,  lendesdorf  lahnstein,  Bacharach,  and  the  view  of  the  quaint  old 
edifice  in  the  last-named  locality. 

These  well-designed  works  deserve,  and  will  no  doubt  meet  with,  an 
extensive  demand,  especially  as  the  price  of  them  is  extremely  moderate. 
But  the  author  and  artist  must  not  stop  at  these.  He  must  do  more ;  and 
lie  must,  because  he  can,  do  them  still  better.  An  old  Liverpool  “  Dicky 
Nun”  is  not  the  man  to  stand  still. 


A  DESCRIPTION  OF  CERTAIN  INSTANTANEOUS  DRY  COL¬ 
LODION  PROCESSES,  AND  ALSO  OF  A  NEW  SET  OF  AP¬ 
PARATUS  FOR  PREPARING  DRY  PLATES. 

By  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 

London  :  Sampson,  Low,  Son,  and  Makston,  14,  Ludgate  Hill. 

The  process  described  at  length  in  the  pamphlet  before  us  is  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  tannin  process  with  alkaline  development,  and  to  this  is  added 
in  an  appendix  a  short  notice  of  the  modified  “Fothergill”  and  the  gum 
preservative  processes.  It  is  with  considerable  satisfaction  we  notice 
that  this  author,  while  losing  nothing  of  vigour,  is  a  little  more  cautious 
in  his  assertions  than  of  yore ;  indeed  we  hold  that  he  thereby  gains 
rather  than  loses  force,  just  as  good  wine  loses  mere  fiery  spirit  hut 
gains  bouquet  by  the  lapse  of  time.  In  illustration  of  our  remark,  we 
quote  the  following : — 

“  The  instantaneous  tannin  process  described  in  this  work  is  the  result  of  a  large 
number  of  experiments  in  which  I  have  been  engaged  for  the  last  six  months.  It  is 
so  far  new  that  no  one  has  previously  published  it  in  its  present  form,  nor  have  the 
materials  of  which  my  developer  is  composed  been  recommended  by  any  other  person 
before.  The  only  approach  to  a  process  resembling  that  now  described,  and  for  which 
exalted  sensitiveness  is  claimed,  is  one  with  Promised  collodion,  and  an  alkaline  deve¬ 
loper  containing  carbonate  of  ammonia.  But,  unfortunately  for  the  claims  of  that 
process,  it  has  been  generally  condemned  as  a  failure,  and  no  photographer  of  repu¬ 
tation  has  succeeded  with  it.  As  for  the  merits  of  my  own  process,  upwards  of  a 
hundred  negatives  which  I  have  taken  by  it  have  been  exhibited  in  England  and  ap¬ 
proved  ;  and  a  print  from  one  of  them  can  be  purchased  by  any  one  desirous  of  pos¬ 
sessing  an  illustration.  As  a  proof  of  the  instantaneity  of  my  plates,  I  have  also  sent 
to  England  for  exhibition  a  negative  upon  a  dry  plate  prepared  by  me  in  the  manner 
now  described,  one-half  of  which  represents  breaking  waves,  and  the  other  half  a 
country  lane  some  miles  distant  from  the  sea,  and  taken  on  a  different  day — a  feat 
which  could  not  be  accomplished  with  a  wet  collodion  plate,  and  one  which  ought  to 
satisfy  the  most  sceptical.” 

Note,  in  the  above,  the  degree  of  novelty  claimed  is  limited :  so  far 
good.  We  are  not  quite  prepared  to  admit  the  accuracy  of  the  assumption 
that  the  development  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  to  which  allusion  is 
made,  was  a  failure ;  for  we  know  that  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Glover  and 
Major  Russell  the  contrary  was  the  fact,  and  that  it  was  a  success.  But 


we  are  quite  prepared  to  admit  the  probability  of  carbonate  of  soda  being 
preferable  to  the  ammonia  salt  in  the  developer,  and  the  soundness  of  th-' 
reason  given,  viz.,  that  ammonia  is  a  solvent  of  oxide  and  of  1  mini!  •  of 
silver.  The  use  of  a  suitable  collodion  is  insisted  on  very  reasonably  as 
one  of  the  chief  points  of  success,  and  also  the  importance  of  judging  of 
the  quality  of  a  negative  by  its  being  viewed  by  transmitted  in:  lead  of 
by  reflected  light. 

In  connexion  with  apparatus,  the  advantage  of  using  a  holder  Ur  glass 
plates  while  being  cleaned,  by  which  the  corners  only  of  the  plates  are 
brought  in  contact  with  it,  is  pointed  out;  and  we  find  a  point  upon 
which  we  have  repeatedly  insisted  hero  strongly  advocated,  viz.,  Un¬ 
desirability  of  taking  small-sized  in  preference  to  large  negatives,  and  if 
need  he  subsequently  enlarging  therefrom. 

We  concur  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  following,  demurring  a  little, 
however,  to  the  phrase  “  equally  good  focus”  : — 

“First,  for  the  optical  reasons.  It  is  well  known  that  a  small  picture  must  be  taki  n 
with  a  lens  of  shorter  focus  than  a  large  picture  including  the  same  objects  :  the  law 
being  that  the  corresponding  linear  dimension?  of  the  two  pictures  are  in  the  ratio  of 
the  equivalent  focal  lengths  of  the  two  lenses  with  which  they  were  respectively  taken. 
It  is  also  well  known  that  the  property  of  a  lens  called  depth  of  focus  becom-  -  gr  at  -  r 
as  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  becomes  less  ;  by  depth  of  focus  in  this  case  being  meant 
the  property  by  which  a  lens  will  give  both  a  near  and  distant  object  upon  the  same 
line  in  equally  good  focus.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  one  lens  has  a  focal  length  of 
fifteen  inches  and  a  stop  of  half-an-inch  in  diameter,  so  that  its  “  apertal  ratio”  is  one- 
thirtieth  ;  and  that  another  lens  has  a  focal  length  of  live  inches  and  a  stop  of  OU< 
sixth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  so  that  its  apertal  ratio  is  also  one-thirtieth.  Now  if 
you  fix  an  upright  stick  into  the  sea  beach,  and  plant  your  camera  so  that  the  image 
of  this  stick  cuts  that  of  the  distant  horizon  behind  it,  you  will  find  that  fld 
longer  focus  lens  both  the  image  of  the  stick  and  that  of  the  horizon  at  the  point 
where  they  intersect  will  be  in  equally  good  focus  when  the  camera  is  about  sixty  fc<  t 
from  the  stick,  and  for  all  distances  greater  than  that,  but  not  when  it  is  brought 
nearer  than  that  to  the  stick.  Suppose  we  call  this  minimum  distance  of  sixty  Uat 
the  limit  of  focal  ranoe.  On  repeating  the  experiment  with  the  shorter  focal 
lens  we  find  the  “limit  of  focal  range”  to  be  now  only  twenty  feet ;  so  that  in  the  first 
case  the  longer  focus  lens  includes  in  equally  good  focus  all  objects  upon  the  same  line 
lying  between  sixty  feet  and  infinity,  whilst  the  shorter  focus  lens  includes  in  equally 
good  focus  all  objects  upon  the  same  line  which  lie  between  twenty  feet  and  infinity. 
The  shorter  focus  lens  has,  therefore,  the  greater  depth  of  focus,  and  therefore  tire 
small  negative  is  more  perfect,  optically,  than  the  other,  under  the  same  conditions  of 
exposure.  And  hence  it  follows  that,  if  an  enlarged  print  be  taken  from  the  smaller 
negative  of  the  same  size  as  the  large  print  taken  direct  from  the  larger  nega 
there  will  be  more  equality  and  uniformity  of  definition  over  the  entire  field  in  the 
former  case  than  the  latter,  and  this  is  what  is  wanted  in  a  large  photograph  ;  not 
excessive  sharpness  in  one  part  and  indistinctness  in  another,  but  uniform  softness  of 
definition  over  the  whole  area  of  the  picture.  This  superiority  of  the  shorter  focus 
ens  over  the  other  in  depth  of  focus  is  a  very  important  property.” 

A  camera  adapted  for  plates  seven  and  a-quarter  inches  square  is 
recommended  in  preference  to  amateurs — a  recommendation  which  wo 
endorse,  and  also  the  following  : — 

“But  before  going  further  I  must  once  more  caution  you,  even  at  the  risk  of  bxi  i : 
thought  tiresome,  against  supposing  that  because  your  plate  happens  to  be  square  y  a 
are  therefore  obliged  to  take  all  your  large  views  of  that  shape.  Bray  don't  com)  .  . 
that  mistake.  If  your  plate  takes  in  all  that  you  actually  want,  either  in  breads  or 
height,  never  mind  sacrificing  without  scruple  all  that  you  don’t  want  just  because 
plate  happens  to  take  it  in.  Never  mind  wiping  off  or  vignetting  out  the  useless  parts 
of  your  picture,  or  grumble  about  the  waste  of  glass.  Where’s  the  great  trouble, 
after  all,  in  an  inch  or  two  of  bare  glass  round  the  picture  ?  and  think  how  convenient 
it  is  in  the  vignetting.” 

Amateurs  will  no  doubt  find  this  pamphlet  well  worthy  of  perusal. 

THE  AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ALMANAC  FOR  1864. 

By  J.  Towler,  M.D.,  &c.,  &c. 

New  York:  Joseph  FI.  Ladd.  Liverpool:  John  Atkinson. 

We  have  here  a  brilliantly  got  up  hook,  gay  in  all  the  glories  of  crimson 
and  gold,  the  calendar  occupying  hut  a  small  portion  of  the  space,  though 
it  contains  information  of  some  use  to  a  photographer,  viz.,  the  times  of 
sunrise  and  sunset  at  New  York,  Washington,  and  Geneva,  U.S.,  for 
every  day  in  the  year.  To  the  man  of  “baths  and  processes  and  chemi¬ 
cals”  this  little  hook  will  he  a  God-send.  But  why  try  and  describe  in 
our  own  language  that  which  the  editor  has  already  done  in  his  own 
language  ?  and  done  it  well  too ;  for  he  has  done  it  fairly,  and  in  a 
humourous  vein  that  is  quite  refreshing.  We  have  not  space  for  the 
whole  of  the  editor’s  introduction,  and  there  are  a  few  phrases  which,  jar 
somewhat  upon  our  sentiments ;  hut  we  extract  therefrom  the  following 
passages,  which  really  give  a  capital  idea  of  the  hook : — 

“  The  publication  of  a  new  work  is  like  throwing  a  chicken  over  the  fence 
into  your  neighbour’s  garden :  it  is  an  act  for  which  the  perpetrator  is 
responsible,  and  for  which  the  proprietor  of  the  grounds  has  a  right  to  demand 
an  explanation.  It  admits  of  a  variety  of  interpretations,  of  which  some  are, 
no  doubt,  quite  innocent,  harmless,  funny,  and  even  amiable.  But  the  stern 
occupant  has  but  one  eye  and  one  view  of  the  matter :  to  him  it  looks  like  an 
aggression,  an  insult,  a  call  to  conflict.  If  he  is  a  man  of  experience  and 
common  sense,  however,  he  cools  down  in  an  hour  or  two,  and  then  walks  over 
as  a  neighbour  ought  to  do  in  a  neighbourly  way,  and  says — ‘  Neighbour, 
while  I  was  walking  in  my  garden  this  morning  a  chicken ;  was  thrown  over 
the  fence;  it  did  not  exactly  hit  me,  but  it  might  have  done  so.’  Mark  his 
caution  :  he  does  not  say  ‘  some  one  threw  a  chicken,’  but  simply,  ‘  a  chicken 
was  thrown  over :  ’  the  language  is  not  offensive,  because  it  is  not  personal.  ‘  I 

do  not  really  know  the  meaning  of  it ;  is  it  a  present,  or - -  ?  ’  A  fiery 

neighbour  would  probably  have  sent  a  fiery  cartel  at  once,  thereby  shutting  up 
all  avenues  to  conciliation ;  or,  may  be,  would  have  consulted  with  his  wife, 
which  would  thus  produce  an  interminable  embroilment,  more  notorious  than 
the  siege  of  Troy  or  the  atramentous  tussle  on  the  tapis  about  Niggerdom  and 
Freedom. 

“The  aggressor  is  nonplused  by  the  calmness  and  gentlemanly  bearing  of  his 
next-door  inhabitant,  and,  ‘  To  tell  the  truth,  neighbour,’  says  he,  ‘I  got  mad 
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because  the  chicken  had  been  rooting  up  my  most  valuable  plants.  I  threw  a 
stone  at  it,  killed  it,  and  cast  it  overboard;  for  I  suppose  it  is  one  of  your  fowls, 
that  frequently  annoys  me  by  scratching  habitations  for  themselves  on  lands 
for  which  they  have  no  legal  grants,  like  some  of  our  western  squatters.’  The 
neighbour,  with  a  smile,  replies — ‘  I  do  not  keep  any  fowls,  nor  do  any  of  our 
neighbours  to  my  knowledge  ;  it  must  be  assuredly  one  of  your  own  chickens 
that  you  have  thus  thrown  overboard.  I’ll  have  it  broiled  for  breakfast,  for  the 
joke  will  heighten  the  appetite.’  The  two  neighbours  had  a  hearty  laugh  at 
the  mal-entendu,  and  were  better  friends  afterwards. 

“  Now,  Mr.  Public,  I  have  just  thrown  a  little  bit  of  a  prairie-fowl  over  the 
fence  for  you — not  with  any  intention  on  my  part  to  give  offence,  but  simply  to 
get  rid  of  it,  for  it  has  been  a  complete  bother  for  the  last  two  months.  I  do 
not  want  to  pull  a  quill  or  pick  a  bone  with  you ;  enjoy  the  whole  yourself; 
dress  it  to  your  own  liking,  broil,  stew,  roast,  or  fricassee,  just  as  madam  may 
prefer,  or  the  lord  of  creation  may  dictate.” 

*  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 

“  Furthermore,  the  American  Photographic  Almanac  for  the  year  of  our  re¬ 
demption  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-four  contains  a  synopsis  of  all 
the  practical  and  unpractical  knowledge  about  photography  up  to  the  present 
date.  You  will  therefore  find  John  Bull’s  various  and  very  valuable  modus 
operandi  in  the  manufacture  of  gun-cotton,  the  toning  of  photographs,  and  the 
improvements  in  chy  plates.  Uncle  Sam’s  original  operations,  appropriations, 
imitations,  and  supererogations  are  so  numerous  that  it  was  found  difficult  to 
define  them:  they  are  consequently  found  in  conglomerate  with  those  of  brother 
Bull.  Our  Gallic,  Allemanic,  and  Flemish  cousins  have  also  rendered  us  im¬ 
portant  aid  in  the  structure  of  this  synopsis.  There  never  was  such  a  bill  of 
photographic  fare  set  before  a  king  before,  not  even  when  ‘  twenty-four  black¬ 
birds  were  baked  in  a  pie.’  Everybody’s  formula  is  recorded,  even  those  with 
milk,  whey,  copper,  and  frankincense. 

“The  improvements  of  the  past  year,  as  well  as  the  novelties,  are  mixed  hr 
among  the  dishes  of  the  previous  years.  Those  which  evidently  show  decidedly 
new  phases,  and  point  to  new  eras,  are  the  discoveries  in  regard  to  dry-plate 
photography  and  carbon  printing. 

“  By  means  of  the  modifications  in  the  tannin  process,  it  is  fair  to  hope  and 
believe  that  the  great  problem  of  instantaneity  has  been  solved  ;  and  if  so,  by 
the  expiration  of  another  year,  we  shall  find  dry-plate  photography  practised  by 
the  artist  in  the  room  and  the  gallery. 

“The  improvements  and  modifications  in  reference  to  tannin  plates  are  those 
of  Major  Russell,  Sayce,  Sutton,  Dr.  Draper,  and  other  co-labourers.  It  is  as 
yet  undecided  which  process  is  the  best,  because  the  time  has  been  too  short 
for  comparison.  As  far  as  I  have  experimented,  Sutton’s  stands  out  pre¬ 
eminent.” 

#*##**** 

‘  ‘  The  editor  and  compiler  of  the  American  Photographic  Almanac  now  makes 
his  bow  (although  he  never  learned  calisthenics,  vulgar  iter  dancing) .  He  retires 
like  a  well- trained  comedian,  or  a  Van  Ainburgite,  backward  from  the  audience, 
with  an  eye  never  withdrawn  from  that  of  the  public.” 


Correspcnbeiuc. 


W“e  ake  at  all  times  willing  to  assist  our  Correspondents  to 

THE  UTMOST  OP  OUR  ABILITY,  BUT  WE  CAN  ONLY  DO  SO  THROUGH  THE 

MEDIUM  OF  THE  JOURNAL.  We  CANNOT  GIVE  PRIVATE  REPLIES  EXCEPT 

TO  PERSONAL  FRIENDS. 

SOLUTION  OF  THE  FILM  BY  SPIRIT  VARNISH. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Nothing  can  be  more  annoying  than  to  lose  an  excellent  nega¬ 
tive  at  the  last  moment,  and  to  this  annoyance  I  have  been  much  subject 
of  late.  I  fancy  the  evil  is  in  some  measure  due  to  the  nature  of  the 
collodion,  as,  with  one  which  produces  a  very  superficial  image,  I  find  the 
evil  far  more  frequent  than  with  other  collodions.  Still,  with  all  I  am 
liable  to  this  fault  in  a  slight  degree. 

I  have  tried  all  degrees  of  heat,  and  fancy  that  the  temperature  of  the 
plate  has  little  to  do  with  the  matter. 

The  varnish  used  is  Ponting’s,  of  Bristol.  But  for  the  fault  com¬ 
plained  of,  it  is  excellent. 

Can  you  suggest  a  remedy?  I  fancy  the  alcohol  must  be  too  strong. 
If  so,  would  not  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  water  to  each  ounce  of 
varnish  be  an  improvement? — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  H-  H. 

Driffield,  May  25th,  1864. 

p.S. — In  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  of  May  2nd,  a  cor¬ 
respondent  asks  for  an  easy  mode  of  preparing  an  alcohol  of  definite 
strength.  I  remember  having  been  told  that  if  ordinary  alcohol  (oi 
unknown  strength)  be  put  into  a  jar,  a  piece  of  bladder  be  tied  over 
this,  and  the  jar  be  then  exposed  to  moderate  heat  (say  that  of  the  sun),  t  he 
vapour  of  the  water  will  pass  through  the  bladder,  but  that  of  the 
alcohol  will  not  do  so  ;  so  that,  by  a  sufficient  exposure,  absolute  alcohol 
Li  ay  be  obtained.  I  have  not  tried  the  method,  and  cannot  remember 

where  I  obtained  it.  . 

[The  defect  to  which  you  allude  is  very  common,  and  we  have 
frequently  stated  the  remedy.  Undoubtedly  the  addition  of  a  few  drops 
of  water  to  the  varnish  will  correct  the  excess  of  strength  of  the  alcohol; 
but  the  best  remedy  is  to  pour  over  the  film,  after  the  final  washing,  a 
dilute  solution  of  gum,  or  of  albumen,  before  drying.  \V  ith  reference 
to  the  strengthening  of  weak  alcohol  we  have  also  given  the  puncip  p  0 
the  method  here  noticed.  Putting  it  in  a  bladder,  and  suspending  it  in  a 
draught  of  air,  the  water  oozes  through  and  is  removed  by  evaporation, 
and  the  alcohol  becomes  consequently  strengthened  m  proportion,  ut 

here  is  not  much  definiteness  in  the  strength  obtained,  as  a  rule.  Ed.J 


VENTILATING  A  HARK  ROOM. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir,— I  shall  feel  greatly  obliged  if  you  will  inform  me  through  the 
medium  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  the  best  and  simplest 
method  of  ventilating  or  otherwise  keeping  cool  my  dark  room  in  the  hot 
weather. 

I  work  in  the  open  air,  and  my  dark  room  is  composed  of  three  sides  and 
roof  wood,  one  side  brick,  and  the  ground  is  red  flat  tiles,  but  the  heat  is 
so  great  in  the  summer  time  as  to  interfere  with  proper  working.  I  have 
made  the  yellow  window  to  slide  in  grooves,  and  always  keep  it  open 
when  the  yellow  light  is  not  required,  but  it  is  not  nearly  sufficient. 

If  you  can  advise  me  in  the  matter  I  shall  esteem  it  a  great  boon.— I 
am,  yours,  &c.,  L.  W. 

London,  May  2\st,  1864. 

[Place  a  wooden  framework  about  four  inches  away  from  the  wooden 
parts  of  your  room,  and  stretch  over  this  some  of  Croggon’s  patent 
asphalted  felt,  which  is  a  very  cheap  material,  and  impervious  to  rain. 
Cover  the  top  in  the  same  way,  leave  the  bottom  part  near  the  back  open 
to  the  air,  and  have  a  few  good-sized  holes  in  the  felt  at  the  sides  near  the 
top.  This  will  admit  of  the  circulation  of  a  current  of  air  between  the 
wood  and  the  felt,  while  the  latter,  being  a  non-conductor,  will  tend  very 
materially  to  keep  the  temperature  within  low. — Ed.] 

DRY  PLATES. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Will  you  oblige  by  informing  me  through  the  Journal  if  there  is 
any  remedy  for  the  marks  shown  in  the  enclosed  specimens  ?  They 
mostly  come  in  the  direction  of  the  dip,  but  sometimes  diagonally  across 
the  plate,  as  if  they  were  wipes  from  the  chamois  leather,  which  I  am  very 
careful  to  have  clean.  I  have  only  been  troubled  with  them  since  the 
weather  has  been  so  very  hot,  and  always  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
Morning  and  evening  I  can  take  clear  pictures.  I  may  mention  that  my 
bath  is  nearly  new.  I  am  particularly  careful  in  working,  and  I  have 
tried  acidifying  the  bath  and  developer  more  than  usual. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 
Salisbury,  May  20 th,  1864.  ALPHA. 

[Without  doubt  the  lines  are  due  to  the  wiping  of  the  plate  ;  the  beat 
accelerating  chemical  action  accounts  for  freedom  from  the  annoyance  in 
the  cooler  part  of  the  day.  Discard  the  use  of  the  chamois  leather 
altogether,  and  use  good  linen  cloth  washed  in  soda  and  water.  See  also 
an  article  by  Mr.  Wenderoth,  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  current  number, 
in  which  he  incidentally  draws  attention  to  a  method  for  avoiding  the 
inconvenience  of  dirty  glasses. — Ed.] 

CARD  PORTRAITS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Along  with  this  note  I  send  a  parcel  of  prints — four  stereographs 
and  three  card  portraits — as  specimens  of  what  I  have  been  doing  this 
season.  I  am  sorry  they  are  not  better  printed ;  but  I  have  been 
annoyed  of  late  with  red  spots  in  my  piints,  and  have  not  yet  got  quit 
of  them.  I  hope,  by-and-bv,  to  send  you  some  pictures  free  from  that 
blemish. 

I  have  got  an  erection  for  taking  card  pictures  out  of  dock’s,  and  two  of 
the  cards  I  send  were  taken  in  it.  The  sides  are  open,  but  the  roof  and 
back  are  boarded  up.  I  can  work  now  conveniently  in  spite  of  wind,  whic  h 
used  to  bother  me  more  than  rain  or  anything  else.  I  can  cover  the 
sides  with  cloth  when  I  wish  to  obtain  shade  on  one  side  the  sitter.  I  u.‘  e 
a  painted  background  with  side  slips.  The  enclosed  prints  were  the  first 
taken  in  it,  on  a  very  bright  day. 

The  lens  is - ’s  No.  2  quick-acting  card  lens,  but  I  am  not  very  well 

satisfied  with  it.  It  really  requires  a  pretty  small  stop  to  get  every  part 
of  a  standing  figure  in  focus.  I  have  tried  his  No.  3  also — indeed 
several — but  can’t  see  much  superiority  over  more  ordinary  lenses. 
Indeed,  I  tried  the  other  day  a  Kriiss  lens,  which  was  decidedly  better 
than  my  No.  2,  working  with  one  half-inch  wider  opening,  and  with  a 
flatter  field  ;  the  equivalent  focus  was  only  one  inch  longer. 

Which  maker  do  you  really  consider  best,  if  there  is  any  one  best  ?  I 
subjoin  a  list  numbered,  so  that  you  may  not  have  to  name  the  maker. 

Accept  of  my  best  thanks  for  the  great  amount  of  instruction  in  phot-- 
graphy  I  have  received  from  your  Journal,  and  not  only  in  photography 
but  in  much  besides. 

I  read  the  Cornhill  Magazine,  Good  Words,  Chambers's  Journal,  a  Review 
or  two,  and  other  monthly  and  weekly  periodicals,  but,  in  truth,  none  are 
so  welcome  to  me  as  The  British  Journal  of  Photography.— I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  TAN. 

17*A  May,  1864. 

[There  is  certainly  nothing  amiss  with  the  lens  by  which  your  card 
pictures  were  taken,  so  far  as  definition  is  concerned.  The  group  of  two 
ladies  is  pre-Raphaelite  in  sharpness.  The  chief  fault  in  that  specimen, 
as  a  picture,  is  in  the  numerous  perpendicular  lines  in  the  door  as  a 
background.  In  the  group  of  four  boys  jou  should  haie  made  th 
youngest,  now  sitting,  stand  beside  the  tallest  but  one,  and  have  seated 
the  eider  one  instead";  by  which  you  would  have  improved  the  outline  of 
the  group,  and  have  had  the  eldest  boy’s  face  in  profile  to  the  advautage 
of  Ins  appearance,  the  nose  being  very  inartistically  delineated  at  present. 
Your  out-of-door  hood  wants  more  shade  on  one  side,  and  is  not  quite  deep 
enough  from  back  to  front,  as  you  may  perceive  by  the  too  deep  shadows 
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under  the  eyes  and  insufficient  roundness  in  the  faces  in  your  pictures. 
With  regard  to  makers  we  prefer  1  and  2,  though  No.  3  is  also  very  good. 
No.  4  is  fair,  hut  not  equal  to  either  of  the  preceding.  No.  5  very  poor 
indeed,  and  No.  6  we  have  never  before  heard  of;  bnt  if  either  of  your 
specimens  were  taken  by  that  maker’s  lens  it  cannot  be  a  had  one.  We 
are  pleased  to  find  you  are  so  great  a  photographic  enthusiast.  Thanks 
for  your  stereographs. — Ed.] 

GLASS  HOUSES. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir,— I  have  now  got  up  my  glass  house — all  but  the  glass,  as  an 
Irishman  would  say — and  I  enclose  you  a  photograph  I  took  of  it  to-day 
at  5.20  with  Grubb’s  aplanatic,  medium  aperture,  and  twenty-five  seconds’ 
exposure.  The  print  I  enclose  I  spoilt  in  the  printing.  Wishing  to  add 
a  little  more  gold  to  my  acetate  of  soda  gold  hath,  I  accidentally  put 
some  drops  of  iodising  solution  for  collodion,  and  the  hath  would  not 
tone ;  and  as  it  was  rather  late,  I  simply  fixed  it  in  a  hyposulphite  of 
soda  hath,  hut  the  had  print  will  give  you  an  equally  good  idea  of  the 
house  as  a  well-toned  one. 

I  also  enclose  a  print  of  a  negative  I  took  this  forenoon  at  eleven, 
when  the  sun  was  off  that  side  of  the  house,  and  another  print 
from  a  negative  at  3  p.m.,  when  the  sun  was  well  on  the  house. 
I  wish  your  opinion  as  to  its  lighting  powers.  The  eleven  o’clock  took 
four  and  a-half  seconds,  and  the  three  o’clock  exposure  was  three 
seconds.  In  the  old  house  without  cover  it  was  for  the  aperture  used 
three  seconds.  You  will  see  where  the  glass  will  come.  Most  of  the 
frames  are  in :  some  are  on  the  ground.  Of  course  when  the  glass  is  put 
in  it  will  he  slower ;  hut  at  present  it  is  not  much,  if  at  all,  slower  than 
the  old  one,  and,  I  think,  it  throws  better  light.  The  cost  of  the  whole 
erection,  including  glass,  will  he  rather  under  £10.  Thanking  you  once 
more  for  the  idea  of  the  house, — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W. 

[The  lighting  of  both  specimens  is  excellent — that  of  the  two  children 
especially  charming.  When  your  glazing  is  complete  we  shall  he  glad  to 
learn  what  difference  you  find  in  the  exposure. — Ed.] 

THE  TANNIN  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  am  an  amateur  in  photography,  and  use  the  tannin  process 
according  to  Major  Russell.  I  spoil  plate  after  plate  with  intensifying, 
getting  on  very  well  up  to  that  point.  After  the  alkaline  development  I 
wash  well,  and  use  one  drop  of  pyrogallic  acid  (ninety-six  grains)  with 
alcohol  and  twenty  grains  silver  solution  with  forty  grains  citric  acid  in 
water  (two  or  three  drops)  ;  hut  my  pictures  are  all  muddy  and  will  not 
print.  The  muddiness  begins  after  two  or  three  pourings  on  and  off.  I 
have  also  tried  to  intensify  with — No.  1. 

Pyrogallic  acid  .  1J  grain. 

Citric  acid  .  1  ,, 

Water .  1  ounce. 

With— No.  2. 

Silver  solution .  40  grains. 

Water .  1  ounce. 

Of  this  I  use — 

No.  1  .  2  drachms, 

No.  2  . . . .  8  drops, 

with  the  same  result.  Will  you  kindly  give  me  a  better  formula  for  in¬ 
tensifying  in  your  next  number  ? 

2.  is  it  safe  to  use  a  weak  solution  of  bromide  of  potass  (two  grains  to 
the  ounce)  to  remove  free  silver  after  sensitising  ? 

3.  Is  it  safe  to  use  a  zinc  pan  to  steep  the  plates  in  before  using  the 

tannin  solution  ?  May  some  galvanic  action  accrue  ?  I  use  bromised 
collodion. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  H.  W. 

Liverpool ,  May  23rd,  1864. 

[1.  The  quantity  of  citric  acid  in  your  developer  has  evidently  been 
insufficient  during  the  recent  warm  weather,  hence  the  muddiness  of 
which  you  complain.  You  may  double  the  dose  cf  citric  acid. — 2.  Yes, 
if  you  wash  well  afterwards. — 3.  We  perceive  no  valid  reason  against  it. 
—Ed.] 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

***  We  much  regret  to  be  compelled  to  leave  over  till  our  next  number 
Professor  Emerson’s  concluding  article  in  reply  to  Sir  David  Brewster.  Also 
the  third  of  Mr.  Wall’s  series  of  illustrated  papers,  and  a  large  number  of  other 
articles  in  type. 

The  Bromine  Question. — The  second  chapter  on  this  subject,  promised  by 
Mr.  Jabez  Hughes  in  our  last,  is  unavoidably  postponed  until  our  next  issue, 
the  author  having  to  verify  certain  dates  and  other  points  of  importance  before 
publication. 

J.  P.,  .Tun. — Received — thanks. 

M.  and  H. — See  “Waifs  and  Strays.” 

J ames  Squire. — Your  negative  and  printing  are  both  at  fault.  Study  Mr. 
Taylor’s  lessons. 

J.  L.  P.-We  hope  yet  to  see  you  in  London  at  some  future  time.  You  will 
find  wo  have  utilised  your  P.S. 

W.  S. — They  arc  all  good,  but  we  prefer  them  in  the  following  order : — 1,  4, 
2,  3 ;  and  of  tho  other  kind  A  decidedly. 

L.  B. — Your  collodion  is  evidently  too  thin  and  insufficiently  iodised;  pos¬ 
sibly  the  addition  of  about  two  more  grains  of  pyroxyline  to  each  ounce  will 
remedy  the  defect. 


F.  P. — We  do  not  think  you  will  find  tho  arrangement  you  propose  effective. 
Better  make  sure  by  adopting  the  other  alternative. 

W.  B.  O.—  1.  Rigid  camera  with  two  or  three  double  bade*— 2.  Of  those  yott 
name,  No.  6. — 3.  No.  See  number  of  this  Journal  for  March  15,  page  viii. 

R.  B.  C. — See  paper  by  Mr.  Cooper,  in  which  similar  experience  is  detuiled, 
and  discussion  at  South  London  meeting,  wherein  you  will  find  it  controverted. 

Juvenis. — The  chemical  (!)  you  name  is  not  known  to  English  chemists, 
and  we  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  the  following  formula  will  describe  it 
B  0  S,  -f-  H,  omitting  tho  signs  -J-. 

Rudolph. — We  do  not  like  the  process  you  name,  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
empirical,  no  two  samples  of  tho  preservative  employed  being  alike.  Further, 
we  regard  its  originator  as  an  empiric,  and  cannot  endorse  your  opinion  of  him. 

H.  M.  L. — Received  too  late  for  reply  in  our  last.  The  process  of  photo¬ 
sculpture  is  described  at  page  97  of  the  current  volume -a  fact  of  which  “a 
subscriber ”  would  hardly  have  been  ignorant,  though  “  the  subscriber”  evi¬ 
dently  was  so. 

Onward. — Of  the  three  plans  for  a  glass-room  which  you  have  sent  No.  2 
is  decidedly  the  best ;  but  that  would  bo  improved  by  increasing  the  slope,  say 
add  one  foot  in  height  to  the  back,  and  deduct  one  foot  from  the  front.  Tins 
will  materially  increase  the  pitch  of  the  inclined  part. 

Selina. — We  do  not  perceive  any  probability  of  silver  printing  being  aban¬ 
doned  for  the  next  twelve  months,  as  the  patentee  is  not  yet  in  a  position  to 
grant  licenses  to  practise  the  carbon  process ;  and  when  ho  is  so,  some  time 
must  elapse  before  the  profession  becomes  familiar  with  its  practice.  That  sil¬ 
ver  printing  is  eventually  doomed  we  have  not  a  doubt. 

Nil  Desperandum. — Tho  length  of  your  room  is  very  limited:  too  much  so 
for  the  production  of  good  pictures.  Increasing  the  glass  to  the  spot  marked  on 
your  plan  will  certainly  improve  the  room,  but  it  will  not  make  it  a  good  one. 
Your  lens  seems  to  be  a  very  poor  one,  judging  from  your  specimen;  and  with 
a  poor  lens,  short  room,  and  deficient  light,  we  hardly  perceive  how  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  you  to  get  on.  Tho  odds  arc  too  great  against  you. 

Facile  Prtnceps. — We  are  not  quite  sure  whether  tho  top  part  of  your 
sketch  is  intended  to  indicate  the  elevation  of  the  present  house,  or  to  form  part 
of  the  new  front.  If  the  latter,  it  will  be  highly  detrimental.  We  advise  you 
to  have  nothing  but  plain  clear  glass  wherever  you  have  glass  at  all  (corrugated 
glass  is  not  advisable),  and  we  should  place  glass  only  on  the  northern  front 
and  on  the  roof,  which  last  we  would  slope  at  an  angle  of  45°  in  three  direc¬ 
tions.  A  moveable  background  on  castors  you  will  find  very  useful ;  but,  as  a 
rule,  the  best  results  in  your  case  will  be  obtained  by  placing  the  background 
anglewise  in  the  S.W.  or  S.E.  comer,  facing  the  camera  in  the  N.E.  or  N.W. 
angle,  according  to  the  side  of  the  model  you  desire  to  be  most  illuminated. 

W.  D.— 1.  We  will  endeavour  to  procure  for  you  the  address  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  you  name. — 2.  The  cause  of  the  spots  in  No.  2  is  evidently  dust,  or 
extraneous  matter  of  some  land  in  the  bath,  or  on  the  plate ;  possibly  the  dark 
slide  may  have  been  dusty.  No.  1  is  over-exposed ,  hence  tho  absence  of  con¬ 
trast,  and  excess  of  detail  in  the  shadows.  It  is  by  no  means  a  bad  picture, 
and  the  negative  would  produce  first-rate  results  by  Mr.  Swan’s  process. 
— 3.  The  cause  of  the  distortion  in  No.  3  is  that  you  have  tilted  up  the  camera, 
pointing  it  upwards.  You  should  have  raised  the  front  by  sliding  it  with  tho 
lens,  keeping  the  camera  horizontal.  The  want  of  detail  and  intensity  is 
owing  to  the  whole  being  in  shadow  (note  the  direction  of  the  sun) — a  state  of 
things  quite  destructive  of  pictorial  effect  in  architectural  subjects. — 4.  Your 
stereographs  are  good,  -with  the  exception  of  the  intensely  white  skies.  If  this 
is  due  to  the  density  of  the  negatives  you  should  expose  the  skies,  after  print¬ 
ing,  to  a  subdued  light  to  tone  them  down  a  little. 

Walter  St.  Clair  (Aberdeen). — In  evaporating  your  solution  of  gold  in 
aqua  regia,  the  temperature  of  the  sand  bath  has  been  raised  too  high,  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  convert  the  terchloride  into  the  protochloride  of  gold, 
which  is  insoluble  in  water.  Your  yellowish  grey  powder  is,  therefore,  either 
the  latter  salt,  or  a  mixture  of  both  chlorides.  In  either  case  the  best  mode  of 
procedure  for  utilising  the  gold  is  to  treat  the  powder  with  boiling  water,  which 
will  convert  the  protochloride  into  metallic  gold  and  terchloride  ;  then  add  pro¬ 
tosulphate  of  iron  till  no  more  precipitate  falls.  The  precipitate  is  metallic 
gold,  which  may  be  re-dissolved  in  nitro-hydrochloric  acid  as  before;  but  be 
careful  not  to  drive  off  the  excess  of  acids  at  too  high  a  temperature.  Neutral¬ 
ising  with  carbonate  of  soda  is  a  safer  plan. —  In  answer  to  your  second  question, 
the  quantity  of  pure  terchloride  obtainable  from  a  given  weight  of  your 
washed  and  dried  black  precipitate  may  be  easily  calculated  from  the  following 
daat : — 196-6  grains  of  gold  will  yield  303-1  grains  of  pure  terchloride. 


NOTICE.— Orders  for  this  Journal  sent  through  Provincial  Booksellers  to  their 
London  Correspondents,  ought  to  ensure  its  delivery  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  on  the  day  of  publication.  The  London  Wholesale  Agents  are  E. 
MARLBOROUGH  &  CO.,  4,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  E.C.— When  any  difficulty  is  ex¬ 
perienced  in  so  procuring  it  punctually,  the  orders  should  be  sent  direct  to  the 
Publisher,  32,  Castle  Street,  Liverpool. 


Eg-jr  All  Editorial  Communications ,  Books  for  Review,  $■<?.,  should 
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VALEDICTORY  AND  INTRODUCTORY. 

We  have  now  far  advanced  into  the  seventh  year  since  the  present 
Editor  of  this  Journal  first  undertook  its  administration — nearly  a 
tenth  part  of  the  average  duration  of  human  life,  or  a  full  seventh 
part  of  his  own  existence,  having  been  to  a  large  extent  expended 
in  ministration  to  the  literary  demands  of  the  photographic  public ; 
this,  however,  forms  but  a  fractional  part  of  the  time  during 
which  his  attention  has  been  more  or  less  devoted  to  the  scientific 
consideration  of  photography.  He  well  remembers  the  first 
announcement  of  the  startling  discoveries  of  Daguerre  and  Fox 
Talbot;  his  disappointment  on  finding  the  expensive  nature  of 
the  materials  requisite  for  pursuing  the  former,  and  his  gratification 
at  being  enabled  to  repeat  the  experiments  of  the  latter.  Though 
still  but  a  youth,  he  had  studied  somewhat  of  chemistry,  and 
entered  enthusiastically  into  the  idea  of  investigating  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  photogenic  action.  His  first  “  dark  room  ”  was  the 
paternal  vine  cellar,  feebly  illumined  by  a  carefully-shaded  taper, 
the  locality  being  chosen  as  the  only  one  sufficiently  protected  from 
light  (as  lie  then  thought)  for  the  purpose,  being  still  ignorant  of 
the  non-actinic  quality  of  the  yellow  rays.  One  cannot  forbear  a 
smile  when  recalling  to  memory  the  rude  nature  of  those  first 
experiments  with  chloride  of  sodium  and  nitrate  of  silver,  the  last- 
named  solution  applied  with  a  piece  of  sponge  tied  to  a  stick,  and 
the  horrid  mess  it  made ;  the  subsequent  triumph  when,  after  sub¬ 
stituting  cotton-wool  for  the  sponge,  the  first  impressions  of  leaves 
and  lace  and  feathers  were  produced,  and  fixed  (!)  by  being  washed 
in  a  strong  solution  of  salt  and  water ; — how  they  were  shown  to 
admiring  friends,  and  preserved  as  “pearls  of  great  price.” 

Though  constantly  interested  in  the  practice  of  photography,  reading 
every  scrap  that  was  published  relative  thereto,  and  taking  every  op¬ 
portunity  of  seeing  all  that  he  could  see  in  connection  therewith,  the 
comparatively  costly  nature  of  the  raw  material — the  silvered  plates 
— effectually  prevented  his  experimenting  with  the  Daguerreotype 
process ;  but  when  the  collodion  process  was  discovered  in  1851, 
then,  as  the  phrase  runs,  he  “  went  in  for  it,”  con  amove — and,  in 
one  form  or  another,  he  has  been  “  in  for  it  ever  since. 

Then,  who  shall  describe  the  delight  of  the  first  visit,  some  four  or 
five-and-twenty  years  ago,  to  the  studio  of  Mr.  Beard,  at  the 
Polytechnic  Institution,  the  room  glazed  with  blue-tinted  glass, 
the  reflecting  camera  focussed  by  aid  of  a  measuring  tape  stretched 
from  it  to  the  nose  of  the  expectant  sitter,  who  has  still  in  his 
possession  the  likeness  then  taken,  and  a  capital  one  it  was  ! 

Our  readers  are  well  aware  that  it  is  quite  contrary  to  the  usual  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  Editor  of  this  Journal  to  enter  into  matters  personally 
connected  with  himself ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  his  aim  to 
absorb  his  individuality  in  the  Publication  over  which  it  has  been 
his  lot  to  preside.  There  are  comparatively  few,  therefore,  who  are 
cognisant  of  the  fact  that  he  is  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits 
totally  unconnected  with  photography,  which  are  absorptive  of  a 
very  large  proportion  both  of  his  energies  and  time.  In  the  early 
days  of  his  editorial  career,  the  amount  of  matter  contained  in  this 
work  was  but  moderate  in  extent,  and  bv  an  enthusiastic  follower 
of  our  art  the  task  of  editing  it  was  regarded  more  in  the  light 
of  a  pastime  than  a  labour;  but  after  the  lapse  of  about  one  year  the 
quantity  of  matter  increased  to  so  great  an  extent  that  the  easo 
was  entirely  altered,  and  very  heavy  demands  upon  his  attention 
were  the  immediate  consequence.  From  that  time  to  the  present 
the  tide  has  been  always  at  the  flood,  so  that  it  has  been  no  easy 
matter  to  keep  pace  with  the  requirements  of  the  continually 
enlarging  circle  of  correspondents  and  subscribers :  and  in  the 


endeavour  to  do  so,  on  three  separate  occasions,  serious  attacks  of 
illness  were  the  result — that  which  occurred  last  autumn  having 
caused  permanent  injury  to  his  health.  Altogether  beside  editorial 
labours,  his  own  proper  business  requires  more  constant  attention 
than  heretofore ;  and,  lastly,  many  of  our  readers  are  importuning 
for  a  weekly  issue  of  the  Journal.  Under  these  circumstances  our 
readers  will  not  be  surprised  at  the  announcements  we  have  now 
to  make,  viz.,  that  the  change  contemplated  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  year  (but  unavoidably  postponed  in  consequence  of 
an  accident,  which  we  explained,  haring  occurred  at  the  last 
moment),  from  a  semi-monthly  to  a  Weekly  publication,  will  now 
be  carried  out ;  and  that  in  this  number  of  the  Journal  we  address 
them  as  its  Editor  for  the  last  time. 

There  is  a  point  upon  which  we  desire  to  utter  a  few  words  before 
introducing  our  successors ;  we  mean  that  of  our  connection  with 
the  Proprietor  and  Publisher  of  tins  Journal — a  gentleman  with 
whom  wc  have  from  first  to  last  been  upon  terms  of  the  most  cordial 
esteem  and  regard.  To  state  that  angry  words  have  never  passed 
between  us  is  but  a  faint  expression  of  the  facts,  when  not  even  an 
unkind  thought  on  either  side  has  occurred  during  the  many  years 
we  have  been  associated  together ;  and  we  may  truly  say  that  it  has 
been  a  pleasure  to  work  with  one  who  has  been  always  active  both 
in  suggesting  plans,  and  in  carrying  out  suggestions  made,  with  a 
view  to  the  advancement  of  our  common  object— the  progress  of 
photographic  science  and  art. 

It  now  becomes  our  duty  to  name  our  successors  in  the  editorial 
office,  and  we  are  pleased  at  being  able  to  state  that  they  need  but 
little  introduction  to  the  readers  of  this  Journal,  who  are  already 
familiar  with  and  who  value  their  contributions,  which  have  for 
some  time  past  pretty  frequently,  if  not  regularly,  graced  our 
pages.  In  employing  the  word  successors  in  the  plural  number 
we  do  so  designedly,  as  the  duties  which  have  hitherto  been  but 
imperfectly  performed  by  one  will  in  future  be  more  systematically 
executed  by  three  gentlemen  in  council,  each  of  whom  will  bring 
into  the  common  stock  bis  peculiar  qualifications  for  the  several 
services  required  of  a  photographic  editor ;  and  thus  unity  of  pur¬ 
pose  will  be  expressed  in  a  less  monotonous  manner  than  at  pre¬ 
sent  by  variety  of  action,  and  the  readers  of  this  Journal  will 
reap  the  benefit  of  more  extended  experience  than  is  now  the  case. 
The  new  triumvirate  will  consist  of  Air.  George  Dawson,  A.M., 
Lecturer  on  Photography  at  King’s  College,  London  ;  Professor 
Edwin  Emerson,  A.M.,  late  of  Troy  University,  U.S.:  and  Mr. 
J.  T.  Taylor,  of  Edinburgh,  who  will  forthwith  remove  to  London. 
These  gentlemen,  being  already  so  well  known  in  the  photographic 
world  generally,  and  to  our  readers  in  particular,  any  words  of 
ours  soliciting  their  kind  reception  would  not  only  be  superfluous, 
but  almost  an  impertinence.  We  are  assured  by  these  gentlemen 
that,  approving  the  spirit  in  which  this  Journal  has  been  con¬ 
ducted,  they  purpose  acting  upon  the  same  principles  that  have 
governed  the  present  Editor  during  his  long  connection  with  it ; 
and  we  therefore  retire  with  an  expression  of  our  conviction  that 
it  could  not  have  been  placed  in  better  keeping. 

In  addition  to  the  new  staff  of  Editors,  the  numerous  distinguished 
savam s  who  have  by  their  communications  enhanced  the  value  of 
our  columns  will  still  continue,  from  time  to  time,  their  valuable 
contributions. 

Although  we  must  regard  with  some  satisfaction  the  prospect  of  relief 
from  the  burden  which  has  become  too  heavy  for  its  to  bear,  we 
cannot  thus  part  from  the  numerous  land  friends  who  have  for  so 
long  a  time  encouraged,  assisted,  and  confided  in  us  without  sincere 
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regret,  and  we  are  not  altogether  bereft  of  hope  that  some  at  least 
of  our  readers  will  share  therein ;  for,  whatever  may  have  been  our 
shortcomings — and  doubtless  they  are  many — we  have  not  shrunk 
from  labour  in  their  service,  and  have,  to  the  best  of  our  ability, 
endeavoured  to  meet  all  their  wants. 

This  Journal  will  in  future  be  published  in  London.  The  Weekly 
publication  will  commence  with  the  next  number  on  Friday 
Afternoon,  1st  July,  to  be  continued  on  each  succeeding  Friday, 
at  the  new  offices,  No.  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C., 
where  henceforth  all  communications,  books,  &c.,  for  review,  are 
to  be  addressed  to  the  Editors.  For  further  business  details  we 
refer  to  an  address  from  the  Publisher,  which  he  will  append  to 
this  article.  Advertisements  and  letters  connected  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Journal  are  to  be  sent  to  the  neAV  offices  as  above 
not  later  than  noon  on  Thursday. 

After  having  been  something  more  than  a  mere  looker-on  at  the 
progress  of  photography  from  its  birth  to  the  very  threshold  of  its 
maturity — which  the  recent  introduction  of  the  excellent  method 
of  carbon  printing  may  be  regarded  as  having  celebrated — we 
have  only  now  to  add  that  expressive,  pensive,  but  land  word — 
FAREWELL !  _ 

PUBLISHER'S  NOTICE. 

The  Publisher  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  lias,  with 
unfeigned  regret,  felt  himself  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  the  Editorship  of  this  Journal  by  his  friend,  Mr.  George 
Shadbolt,  as  announced  on  the  previous  page.  At  the  present 
moment,  the  Publisher  cannot  trust  himself  to  do  more  than  allude 
to  the  simple  fact  of  his  retirement  from  the  important  post  which 
he  has  for  nearly  seven  years  filled  so  ably  and  so  worthily. 
Under  the  new  regime  the  Publisher  may  have  a  few  “  last  words” 
to  add  on  this  (to  him)  very  painful  subject. 

Having  for  some  time  past  been  aware  of  the  circumstances  which, 
in  the  order  of  Providence,  were  about  to  deprive  this  Journal  and 
the  art-science  to  which  it  is  devoted  of  Mr.  Shadbolt’s  most 
valuable  services,  the  Publisher  has  succeeded  in  making  such 
arrangements,  announced  above,  as  he  trusts  will  fully  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  case ;  and  he  feels  assured  that  the  three  well- 
known  and  gifted  gentlemen  who  will,  for  the  future,  guide  the  des¬ 
tinies  of  this  Journal  are  possessed  of  the  same  spirit  of  impar¬ 
tiality  and  honest  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  all  that  concerns  the 
well-being  and  progress  of  photography  which  has  ever  animated 
the  now  retiring  Editor. 

It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  the  readers  of  this  Journal  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  Publisher,  on  the  1st  January  last,  to 
have  made  a  change  from  a  semi-monthly  to  a  Weekly  publication. 
Unfortunately,  a  combination  of  untoward  circumstances  con¬ 
nected  with  other  branches  of  his  business  compelled  him  to 
postpone  the  proposed  change.  Feeling  himself,  however,  now  at 
liberty  to  carry  out  his  original  intention,  he  has  arranged,  in 
connection  with  the  change  of  Editorship,  that  The  British  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Photography  shall,  after  this  number,  appear  “  once  a 
week,”  every  Friday  Afternoon,  and  be  Published  in  London, 
as  before  intended.  For  this  purpose,  suitable  premises,  con¬ 
veniently  situated  for  the  “trade,”  have  been  secured  at  No.  2, 
York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

The  price  of  the  Journal  after  the  current  number  will  be  reduced 
from  Fourpence  to  Threepence,  and  the  Annual  Subscription  from 
the  1st  July  next  will  be — for  Unstamped  Copies,  13s. ;  Stamped 
Copies,  to  go  free  by  post,  17s.  4d.  Subscriptions  payable  in 
advance.  Unstamped  copies  may  be  procured  through  the 
Agents,  or  through  any  Bookseller  in  London  and  the  Provinces. 

From  the  very  numerous  letters  of  approval  which  followed  the 
previous  announcement  on  the  15th  December,  and  the  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  subscribers  which  then  took  place,  the 
Publisher  perceived  with  much  satisfaction  that  more  frequent 
publication  was  not  only  desirable,  but  was  called  for  by  the  pho¬ 
tographic  public.  From  the  reiterated  wishes  expressed  during 
the  last  few  months — and  also  in  consequence  of  arrangements 
for  the  extension  of  sale  which  have  been,  and  are  in  course  of 
being,  effected — a  very  large  increase  to  the  existing  extensive 
circulation  of  the  Journal  may  fairly  be  expected  to  follow  the 
change  now  announced.  To  Advertisers  especially  this  will  prove 
satisfactory  ;  and  the  Publisher  confidently  assures  his  advertising 
friends  that,  in  the  change  now  being  made,  and  the  arrangements 
that  are  in  consequence  being  effected,  their  interests  will  be 
materially  served.  The  vitality  of  every  successful  business  centres 
in  publicity,  and  in  the  impression  which  frequent  publication 
makes  on  the  minds  of  the  readers  of  trade  announcements. 


The  reduction  which,  in  January  last,  was  made  in  the  charge  fo 
certain  classes  of  Advertisements  has  given  great  satisfaction  to  a 
numerous  class  of  deserving  persons,  which  more  than  compensates 
the  Publisher  for  the  sacrifice  made  by  such  reduction.  Tins 
advantage  will  still  be  afforded  to  Advertisers ;  and  the  charge  for 
FOUR  Lines  of  the  following  classes  of  Advertisements  will  btill 
remain  ONE  SHILLING,  viz : — 

1.  Professional  Photographers  Requiring  Assistants. 

2.  Operators,  &c.,  'Wanting  Situations. 

3.  Photographic  Premises  to  be  Let  or  Sold. 

4.  Second-hand  Photograpliic  Apparatus  for  Sale. 

(Each  additional  line,  Od.) 

The  Publisher  begs  to  announce  that,  to  meet  increased  circulation, 
as  well  as  to  facilitate  the  rapid  printing  of  the  Weekly  Journal, 
he  has  added  largely  to  the  mechanical  appliances  of  his  previously 
extensive  Printing  Works;  and  New  Machinery  of  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  construction  will  enable  him  to  meet  all  increased  demands 
on  the  productive  powers  of  his  Printing  Establishment. 

All  large  Advertisements  should  reach  the  Office  not  later  than 
Wednesday  Evening;  but  small  Advertisements  trill  he  received 
up  to  Twelve  o  clod:,  Noon ,  on  Thursday.  The  publication  of  the 
Journal  will  take  place  at  Two  o’clock  on  Friday  Afternoon ;  and 
for  the  convenience  of  the  Trade  in  the  City  and  East-end  of 
London  generally,  Messrs.  E.  Marlborough  and  Co.,  4,  Ave  Maria 
Lane,  E.C.,  will  continue  to  act  as  Wholesale  Agents  for  this 
Journal. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  requested  that  readers  and  Advertisers  will  bear 
in  mind  that  the  Editorial,  Advertising,  and  Publishing  Offices  of 
The  British  Journal  of  Photography  will  in  future  be  at 

2,  YORK  STREET,  COYENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


A  NOTE  RELATIVE  TO  THE  CHIMENTI  DRAWINGS. 
Upon  a  recent  occasion,  during  an  interview  with  Mr.  Bingham, 
while  enjoying  some  pleasant  conversation  with  that  gentleman,  the 
discussion  happened  to  turn  upon  the  Chimenti  pictures  and  the 
controversy  between  Sir  David  Brewster  and  Professor  Edwin 
Emerson,  when  we  learnt  ah  interesting  fact,  which  we  think  may  as 
well  be  recorded.  In  all  that  has  hitherto  been  published  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  subject,  although  photographic  copies  of  the  so- 
called  Chimenti  pictures  have  been  constantly  appealed  to,  so  far  as 
we  are  aware  no  mention  has  been  made  of  the  photographer  who 
copied  them ;  while  it  is  evident  that,  except  for  his  good  faith,  such 
copies  as  have  been  presented  to  our  notice  may  have  been  sophisti¬ 
cated  to  almost  any  extent,  for  the  drawings  being  but  little  more 
than  outline,  any  one  so  disposed  might  have  made  copies  by  hand 
and  photographed  them  without  detection,  unless  the  copies  were 
compared  with  the  original  drawings. 

We  learn  that  the  gallery  at  Lille,  in  which  the  Chimenti  pictures 
are  located,  is  so  inaccessible  to  the  public  for  the  purpose  of  copy¬ 
ing  the  contained  pictures  that  nothing  less  than  a  personal  appli¬ 
cation  from  the  late  Prince  Consort  to  the  French  Emperor  was 
sufficient  to  obtain  the  requisite  pel-mission.  Upon  such  application, 
however,  permission  was  granted,  and  the  commission  was  entrusted 
to  Mr.  Bingham,  who  produced  the  original  photographs  on  plates 
of  about  nine  inches  by  seven  inches,  from  which  the  stereographic 
copies  were  made. 

While  conversing  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Bingham  remarked  upon 
the  mode  in  which  the  collection  of  pictures  at  Lille  was  made, 
viz.,  in  the  form  of  booty  during  the  European  war  of  the  first 
French  empire,  and  the  consequent  impossibility  of  identifying  the 
artists  who  produced  the  pictures,  bearing  no  signature  in  which 
category  the  so-called  Chimenti  pictures  are  found,  consequently  it 
is  only  by  a  presumed  acquaintance  with  the  artist’s  style  that 
these  drawings  have  been  attributed  to  him,  and  they  may,  for 
aught  that  is  really  known  about  them,  be  actually  the  work  of 
another.  Moreover,  Mr.  Bingham,  himself  an  artist  of  no  little 
experience,  is  firmly  of  opinion  that  one  of  the  drawings  is  a  mere 
pupil’s  copy  of  the  other ;  and  this  opinion  is  founded,  not  upon  the 
photographic  copies,  but  from  actual  inspection  of  the  originals. 

Much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  fact  of  the  two  drawings  being 
found  by  Dr.  Crum  Brown  placed  side  by  side  in  the  same  frame, 
and  ingenious  speculations  hazarded  relative  to  the  object  of  the  artist 
in  so  arranging  them ;  but  the  fact  is  that  they  were  not  so  arranged 
by  the  artist  or  artists  at  all,  but  by  Tom,  Dick,  oig  Harry  who 
arranged  the  Lille  gallery,  who,  no  doubt,  finding  two  pictures  of  the 
same  subject,  and  having  reason  to  suspect  that  one  of  them  pos¬ 
sessed  some  special  value,  made  sure  of  having  the  right  one  by 
keeping  both.  We  have  made  this  short  note  as  an  appropriate- 
comment  on  Professor  Emerson’s  articles  on  this  subject. 
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THE  NEW  CARBON  PROCESS.— MISCELLANEOUS 
OBSERVATIONS. 

Haying  observed  the  recorded  experience  of  others  to  be  somewhat 
different  from  my  own,  I  again  went  through  a  series  of  experiments 
with  the  purpose  of  correcting  or  extending  my  previous  observations 
on  the  practical  working  of  Mr.  Swan’s  carbon  process.  I  find, 
however,  that  with  proper  precautions,  few  failures  need  occur  if 
the  instructions  already  given  at  pp.  164  and  182  be  adhered  to; 
provided  also  the  exposure  be  correctly  tuned  and  the  tissue  properly 
mounted.  On  the  former  point  precise  instructions  cannot  be  laid 
down ;  and  in  mounting  the  tissue  even  with  the  greatest  care  success 
cannot  always  be  relied  on,  simply  from  the  difficulty  of  attacliing 
firmly  and  perfectly  at  all  points  two  films  of  collodion  and  paper, 
which  expand  unequally  under  the  influence  of  warm  water.  My 
experience  is  quite  in  accordance  with  that  of  others  who  describe 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  bicliromated  tissue  as  capricious  to  a  high 
degree ;  but  I  do  not  find  its  sensitiveness  to  light  increased  by  long 
keeping,  as  some  have  stated.  On  the  other  hand,  I  find  that  the 
longer  it  is  kept  before  being  exposed  to  light  under  the  negative 
(other  circumstances,  such  as  light,  time  of  exposure,  &c.,  being 
equal)  the  water  will  require  to  be  hotter  and  its  action  continued 
longer  before  the  soluble  portion  of  the  gelatine  is  entirely  washed 
away.  Moreover,  the  finest  gradations  of  tone  of  which  the  process 
is  capable  are  lost  if  the  tissue  be  not  exposed  within  thirty- six 
hours  after  its  preparation.  If  it  be  kept  in  the  dark  for  three  days, 
with  free  access  to  air,  during  the  warm  weather  which  now  prevails, 
and  then  exposed  under  a  negative,  half-tone  almost  entirely  dis¬ 
appears,  and  the  developed  picture  will  consist  only  of  bright  lights 
and  deep  shadows,  the  latter  being  raised  in  high  relief,  and  fringed 
with  a  woolly  sort  of  fibre  difficult  of  removal  in  very  hot  water.  It 
should  always  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  experimenting  in  this  pro¬ 
cess  that  the  larger  the  proportion  of  soluble  bichromate  mixed  with 
the  gelatine,  the  sooner  the  latter  becomes  spontaneously  insoluble  in 
hot  water.  Mr.  Swan  recommends  somewhere  about  fourteen  grains 
to  be  added  to  each  ounce  of  gelatine  solution.  With  a  tissue 
prepared  by  this  formula  I  have  often,  but  not  always,  found  the 
gelatine,  on  the  second  day  after  its  preparation,  insoluble  in 
water  at  100°  Fahrenheit,  and  when  treated  with  water  at  a  higher 
temperature  becomes  disintegrated  in  patches  instead  of  being 
gradually  dissolved  away.  Eight  grains  of  bichromate  to  the  ounce 
of  gelatine  seem  to  me  to  be  amply  sufficient  for  all  the  requirements 
of  half-tone  and  perfect  insolubility,  after  the  tissue  has  been 
subjected  to  light  under  the  negative.  A  larger  proportion  only 
hastens  spontaneous  insolubility  without  conferring  any  positive 
advantage. 

With  respect  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  bichromates  of  ammonia 
and  potash,  I  have  not  found  it  to  be  of  much  importance  to  the 
success  of  the  operation  which  of  them  be  used.  I  have  employed 
them  both  equally  successfully,  but,  after  many  comparative  experi¬ 
ments,  I  rather  prefer  the  potash  salt,  and  add  it,  when  reduced 
to  powder,  to  the  pigmented  gelatine,  as  described  at  page  165.  It 
is  also  a  considerable  recommendation  in  favour  of  the  bichromate 
of  potash  that  it  is  less  expensive,  more  easily  obtainable,  and  gene¬ 
rally  purer  than  the  corresponding  salt  of  ammonia.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  urged  to  the  prejudice  of  the  former  that  it 
retards  the  setting  of  the  gelatine  film.  I  can  only  say  that  this 
assertion  has  not  been  corroborated  by  my  experiments,  which  rather 
tend  to  show  that  the  base  of  the  salt  exercises  no  appreciable 
influence  in  this  respect. 

To  give  the  ’tissue  the  requisite  degree  of  toughness  and  flexibility 
Mr.  Swan  uses  a  certain  amount  of  sugar,  which  serves  the  purpose 
sufficiently  well.  It  would  appear,  however,  from  the  evidence  of 
some  experimentalists  who  have  been  publishing  the  results  of  their 
experience,  that  if  the  sugared  gelatine  be  kept  for  some  tune  a 
fermentation  (evidently  the  vinous)  is  set  up,  which  destroys  its 
gelatinising  properties  and  renders  it  liquid  in  the  cold.  I  cannot 
confirm  this  statement  from  my  own  experience.  A  forty-ounce 
bottle  of  sugared  and  pigmented  gelatine  lying  in  my  laboratory  for 
now  more  than  six  weeks  has  not  shown  any  such  tendency ;  but, 
not  doubting  the  fact  recorded,  and  believing  in  its  probable  occur¬ 
rence,  I  prepared  some  gelatine  with  glycerine,  as  recently  suggested 
by  Mr.  Shadbolt,  in  the  proportion  of  three  drachms  of  the  latter  to 
ten  ounces  of  a  solution  of  the  former.  The  resulting  tissue  was 
extremely  flexible  and  tough,  and  superior  in  every  respect  to  one 
prepared  from  the  same  gelatine  with  the  addition  of  sugar.  Mr. 
Shadbolt  has  done  good  service  to  carbon  printing  by  calling  the 
attention  of  photographers  to  this  property  of  gtyccrine,  whereby,  as 
he  has  since  demonstrated,  a  tissue  may  be  prepared  which  will 
retain  its  flexibility  and  transparency  for  at  least  fourteen  years. 
Whilst  believing  in  a  great  future  for  carbon  printing,  I  cannot 


avoid  thinking  that  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  general  adoption  of  Mr. 
Swan’s  modification  thereof — even  should  the  difficulties  connected 
with  the  exposure  to  light  and  attacliing  the  tissue  to  some  suitable 
medium  for  development  be  successfully  surmounted — will  be  its  ex¬ 
pense.  The  materials  alone  for  a  carbon  print  cost  at  present  at  least 
three  times  as  much  as  for  a  similar  silver  proof ;  and,  in  order  to  put 
those  materials  into  form,  a  vastly  greater  amount  of  skilled  labour  will 
be  required  for  carbon  than  for  ordinary  printing.  The  process  is, 
however,  still  in  its  infancy ;  and,  doubtless,  ere  long  many  ingenious 
and  skilful  minds,  brought  to  bear  on  the  simplification  and  perfection 
of  details,  will  remove  both  of  the  present  objections  to  its  general 
adoption,  viz.,  its  uncertainty  and  expense. 

George  Dawson,  A.M., 

Lecturer  on  Photography ,  King's  College,  London. 


ON  THE  TENDENCY  OF  BROMIDE  OF  SILVER  TO 
CAUSE  FOGGING.* 

Before  publishing  the  method  of  preparing  tannin  plates  with  bro¬ 
mide  of  silver  I  had  worked  the  process  for  some  weeks  with  success, 
but  after  leaving  off  and  commencing  afresh,  a  strong  tendency  to 
fogging  showed  itself  and  continued  to  trouble  me  for  a  long  time. 
Sometimes  the  fogging  was  but  slight,  sometimes  sufficient  to  spoil 
the  negatives  entirely,  and  accompanied  by  great  want  of  intensity 
and  diminished  sensitiveness.  The  results  were  so  variable  that  it 
was  rather  difficult  to  discover  the  true  cause  of  the  fault,  and  I  was 
often  misled  whilst  investigating  the  matter. 

Bromine  in  the  collodion,  and  nitric  acid  in  the  bath,  failed  to  keep 
the  pictures  clear.  Thinking  that  the  bath  might  be  out  of  order,  I 
tried  a  new  one  made  with  pure  nitrate  of  silver  without  improving 
the  results.  The  only  differences  in  treatment,  compared  with  my 
former  method  of  working,  as  far  as  I  could  perceive,  were,  that  the 
collodion  was  more  porous  and  contained  a  little  more  water,  and  that 
the  washing  was  continued  longer,  particularly  after  the  application 
of  the  tannin,  to  avoid  streaks  hr  the  sky. 

It  seemed  probable  that  the  thorough  final  wasliing  might  cause 
fogging  by  entirely  removing  all  acid  reaction,  a  little  of  which  might 
be  necessary ;  it  was  found  on  trial,  however,  that  leaving  some  of 
the  tannin  to  dry  on  the  film  made  little  difference. 

Acetic,  formic,  and  citric  acids  in  the  tannin  solution  were  tried 
without  effect.  A  final  wash  with  water  containing  about  one  drop 
of  sulphuric  acid  in  four  ounces  of  water  greatly  diminished  sensi¬ 
tiveness,  and  seemed  rather  to  increase  the  tendency  to  fog.  The 
result  of  this  experiment  was  so  unpromising  that  I  have  not  repeated 
it,  though  I  have  since  seen  it  recommended.  'Washing  the  film, 
after  the  removal  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  with  water  containing  a  large 
proportion  of  nitric  acid,  and  well  washing  again,  kept  the  pictures 
clear,  but  very  greatly  diminished  sensitiveness.  Removing  the  last 
traces  of  nitric  acid  with  weak  solution  of  ammonia,  and  then 
thoroughly  washing,  allowed  the  fogging  to  appear  again  slightly, 
without  restoring  the  sensitiveness.  Ilydrobromic  acid,  much  diluted 
with  water,  was  poured  over  the  film  and  washed  off  again  before 
applying  the  tannin,  and  alcoholic  solution  of  bromine  was  tried  in 
the  same  way :  both  without  effect. 

It  seemed  possible  that  the  carbonates  or  other  impurities  in  com¬ 
mon  water  might  have  some  injurious  action  in  long  washing.  Dis¬ 
tilled  water  was,  therefore,  used  throughout,  the  last  traces  of  nitrate 
of  silver  having  been  removed  by  a  weak  solution  of  bromide :  no 
advantage  was  gained  in  this  way.  Different  bromides  were  used 
in  the  collodion,  but  none  that  were  tried  produced  as  clear  an  image 
as  the  bromide  of  cadmium. 

The  tendency  to  fog  could  not  be  attributed  to  the  developer,  as, 
although  most  marked  with  the  ammonia  mixture,  when  this  ten¬ 
dency  was  strong  no  developer  would  keep  the  picture  bright. 

Different  proportions  of  pyroxyline  and  bromide  were  tried :  the 
results  varied  greatly,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  treatment. 
The  effect  was  tried  of  varying  the  strength  of  the  exciting  bath, 
and  the  time  the  plates  were  kept  in  it  (the  latter  I  had  already 
tried  some  months  previously,  on  seeing  an  article  by  Mr.  Sayce  on 
the  subject) :  little  difference  was  then  seen,  because,  as  now  appears, 
the  shortest  tune  was  too  long  for  the  collodion  used.  A  forty-grain 
bath  was  found  to  give  better  results  with  the  sample  of  collodion  tried 
than  a  sixty-grain  bath,  and  up  to  a  certain  point  the  shorter  the  time 
that  the  piate  was  kept  in  it  the  brighter  the  image.  It  was  found, 
however,  after  a  few  trials,  that  this  was  not  the  only  condition 
required  to  prevent  fogging,  as  it  sometimes  appeared  however  short 
the  stay  in  the  bath  had  been.  At  last  it  was  found  that  the  extent 
to  which  the  washing  was  carried  greatly  affected  the  result.  Soak¬ 
ing  in  water  for  many  hours  would  often  cause  fogging,  even  when 
*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association,  May 
31st,  1SG4. 
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the  action  of  the  bath  had  been  so  far  from  complete  that  the  Jilm 
had  scarcely  attained  half  its  full  opacity. 

The  conclusion  now  appeared  inevitable  that  the  bromide  of  silver 
required  the  presence  of  a  trace  of  unaltered  bromide  to  prevent 
partial  reduction  by  a  developer  without  the  action  of  light.  This 
explained  some  phenomena  which  had  appeared  during  the  investi¬ 
gation,  but  which  were  not  understood  at  the  time.  For  instance  : 
m  trying  various  proportions  of  pyroxyline  and  bromide,  when  the 
bath  was  strong,  the  immersion  long,  or  the  washing  long  continued, 
the  larger  the  proportion  of  pyroxyline  the  brighter  the  result ;  on 
the  other  hand  with  a  weak  bath,  short  immersion,  and  slight  wash¬ 
ing,  a  small  proportion  of  pyroxyline  gave  greater  sensitiveness  and 
intensity,  because  the  excess  of  unaltered  bromide  was  sufficient,  but 
not  too  great. 

The  longer  time  required  for  the  conversion  of  bromide  than  that 
of  iodide  seems  to  depend,  in  great  measure,  on  the  curious  fact  that 
the  bromide  is  converted  where  it  lies,  uniformly  or  nearly  so  through 
the  thickness  of  the  film,  whereas  the  iodide  comes  to  the  surface  of 
the  collodion  to  meet  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and  forms  a  layer  which 
contains  but  little  pyroxyline,  and  which  may  often  be  rubbed  oft-, 
leaving  an  almost  transparent  film  of  collodion.  The  larger  the 
proportion  of  pyroxyline  the  less  permeable  is  the  film  of  collodion, 
and  the  longer  the  time  required  for  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution  to 
penetrate  to  the  back. 

To  test  the  matter  still  further,  a  number  of  plates  were  kept  in 
the  bath  longer  than  usual,  washed  and  soaked  for  many  hours  to 
remove  any  trace  of  unaltered  bromide,  coated  with  tannin,  and 
washed.  The  first  was  then  set  up  to  dry  without  further  treatment ; 
the  next  received  a  final  wash  of  solution  of  bromide  of  cadmium 
grain  to  the  ounce  of  distilled  water,  and  each  succeeding  plate 
was  treated  with  an  additional  grain.  After  exposure  and  deve¬ 
lopment  the  first  plate  was  found  to  be  badly  fogged ;  the  second  was 
a  little  better;  and  each  successive  addition  had  made  a  further  im¬ 
provement.  As  far  as  could  be  judged  from  one  experiment, 
grain  to  the  ounce-— that  is,  one  grain  of  bromide  to  twenty  ounces 
of  water — seemed  to  be  about  the  minimum  quantity  to  keep  the 
transparent  parts  of  the  image  bright,  and  up  to  this  point  there  did 
not  appear  to  be  any  loss  of  sensitiveness,  and  little,  if  any,  of  in¬ 
tensity.  The  strongest  solution  of  bromide  tried — T%0  grain  to  the 
ounce — caused  very  little  falling  off;  the  last  three  plates  were, 
however,  treated  with  a  rather  stronger  developer.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  exact  amount  of  soluble  bromide  required  depends 
on  the  nature  of  the  developer. 

It  will  require  further  investigation  to  determine  whether  it  is 
better  practically  to  leave  a  little  unaltered  bromide  in  the  film,  or  to 
remove  it  entirely  and  apply  the  quantity  required  in  a  final  wash : 
the  latter  method,  if  not  attended  by  any  disadvantage,  would  seem 
to  be  the  more  certain.  The  samples  of  collodion  first  used  with 
bromide  alone  were  all  so  tliick  and  impenetrable  by  water,  that  not 
only  was  a  long  immersion  required  in  a  strong  bath  to  convert  the 
greater  part  of  the  bromide,  but,  if  any  considerable  amount  of  the 
unaltered  salt  remained,  it  could  not  be  sufficiently  removed  by  any 
ordinary  amount  of  washing,  and  great  insensitiveness  resulted,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  thicker  parts  of  the  film.  This  induced  me  to  form 
the  erroneous  opinion  that  the  whole  of  the  bromide  must  be  acted 
on.  Even  after  finding  that  the  last  trace  of  nitrate  of  silver  could 
be  advantageously  removed  by  a  solution  of  a  bromide,  I  was  slow 
to  believe  that  any  of  the  unaltered  salt  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  film. 

The  conclusion  now  arrived  at  agrees  with  the  result  of  an  expe¬ 
riment  made  long  ago.  Pure  iodide  and  bromide  of  silver,  and  a 
mixture  of  the  two,  were  spread  on  glass  and  dried,  and  partly 
covered  with  black  paper ;  after  a  very  short  exposure  to  light, 
the  iodide  was  unaltered  by  an  alkaline  developer,  but  the  bromide 
and  the  mixture  were  not  only  darkened  where  exposed,  but  dis¬ 
coloured  more  slightly  where  not  exposed.  This  showed  that  the  bro¬ 
mide  was  not  only  more  sensitive  than  the  iodide,  but  more  liable  to 
fogging. 

The  entire  conversion  or  removal  of  the  soluble  bromide  from 
bromo-iodised  collodion  sometimes  causes  fogging ;  but  this  is  not  a 
common  occurrence,  for  the  plates  are  seldom  kept  in  the  bath  long- 
enough  for  the  whole  of  the  bromide  to  be  acted  on,  and  probably 
the  back  part  of  the  film  is  less  easily  penetrated  by  water  than  in  a 
film  containing  a  much  larger  proportion  of  bromide  alone.  For 
these  reasons  the  back  part  of  the  film  probably  gives  out  a  veyy 
email  trace  of  soluble  bromide  during  the  washing,  but  the  supply  is 
not  likely  to  be  entirely  exhausted.  At  the  same  time  the  unaltered 
bromide  is  not  likely  to  remain  in  injurious  quantity  in  the  porous 
part  of  the  film  ;  this  may,  however,  happen  when  the  immersion  in 
the  bath  is  short  and  the  washing  slight.  In  this  way  a  doubt  may 


arise  as  to  the  accelerating  effect  ol"  a  large  proportion  of  bromide 
Another  circumstance  in  favour  of  the  iodide  of  silver  is,  that  it  seems 
when  mixed  with  the  bromide  to  have  a  special  effect  in  keeping  tin- 
image  clear. 

It  seems  probable,  on  the  whole,  that  the  presence  of  u  little 
iodide  will  he  found  desirable— at  any  rate,  when  the  highest  possible 
sensitiveness  is  of  no  great  importance.  Merely  adding  to  bromised 
collodion  iodine  enough  to  give  it  a  light  yellow  tint  seems  to  in¬ 
crease  the  intensity  and  brightness  of  the  image  considerably,  but 
it  diminishes  the  sensitiveness.  The  effects  of  mixing  very  small 
proportions  of  iodine  and  iodides  with  bromide  under  different  modes 
of  treatment  require  further  investigation. 

Something  probably  yet  remains  to  be  discovered  as  to  the  beat 
means  of  making  available  the  great  sensitiveness  of  bromide  of 
silver  when  freed  from  nitrate  of  silver  and  dried.  C.  Russia.. 


[Since  the  reading  of  tliis  paper  we  have  received  the  following 
from  Major  Russell : — ] 

The  effect  has  again  been  tried  of  adding  iodine  and  iodide  to 
bromised  collodion.  The  iodine  caused  considerable  loss  of  sensi¬ 
tiveness.  One  grain  to  the  ounce  of  iodide  of  cadmium  diminished 
sensitiveness  slightly,  and,  contrary  to  the  result  of  former  experi¬ 
ments,  produced  a  veiled  negative;  wliilst  the  bromide,  and  bromide 
with  iodine,  gave  very  bright  pictures.  There  was  but  little  if  any 
difference  in  intensity.  The  treatment  of  all  the  plates  was  precise  Is 
similar  throughout. 

Whether  the  addition  of  iodine  or  iodide  salts  to  bromised  collo 
dion  is  in  any  respect  beneficial  seems  to  depend  on  some  unknown 
condition. 


THE  CHIMENTI  PICTURES:  A  REPLY  TO  SIR  DAVID 
BREWSTER. 

No.  IV. 


Having  already  examined  the  theory  of  Sir  David  Brewster  as  to 
the  Chimenti  pictures,  and  shown  that  probabilities,  competent  testi¬ 
mony,  and  copies  actually  made,  all  concur  in  producing  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  they  have  no  proper  claim  to  be  considered  real  stereo¬ 
graphs,  we  now  proceed  to  show,  lastly,  from  an  examination  of  the 
photographs  of  the  drawings  themselves,  that  they  furnish  most  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  that  they  have  no  proper  stereoscopic  character. 

As  a  preliminary  to  detailing  the  results  obtained,  it  will  be  proper 
very  briefly  to  state  the  principles  which  govern  the  perception  of 
solidity,  and  winch  also  govern  the  production  of  drawings  intended 
to  produce  stereoscopic  effect.  The  perception  of  relief  depends  upon 
the  angle  formed  by  the  rays  which  proceed  from  any  object  of  sight 
to  the  right  or  left  eyes  respectively.  This  angle  is  called  the  optic 
angle,  and  the  larger  it  is  the  more  relief  is  apparent,  provided  the 
eyes  can  unite  the  dissimilar  images ;  but  when  by  reason  of  the 
distance  of  the  object  this  angle  becomes  practically  nothing,  and 
the  rays  are  parallel  as  they  enter  the  eyes,  relief  vanishes. 


The  angle  L  A  R,  L  A'  R  is  the  optic  angle,  varying  according  to 
the  distance  of  the  objects  from  the  eyes.  Now,  if  wre  take  a  stereograph 
which  gives  a  perfectly  exact  relief  in  the  stereoscope,  and  measure 
the  longitudinal  distance  of  the  homologous  points  of  each  object,  it 
will  be  perceived,  as  we  pass  from  the  foregound  to  the  background, 
that  the  distance  which  separates  similar  points  increases  regularly 
in  proportion  as  the  objects  are  more  distant  from  the  spectator,  if 
the  stereograph  is  intended  to  be  united  in  the  ordinary  maimer. 
The  dotted  line  C  D  may  represent  the  position  of  the  stereograph 
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when  held  before  the  eyes ;  then  the  point  A,  in  the  foreground  of 
the  scene,  will  be  at  0  in  the  right  picture,  and  at  S  in  the  left  one ; 
but  the  point  A',  in  the  background  of  the  scene,  will  be  depicted  at 
X  in  the  right  picture,  and  at  Y  in  the  left  one.  In  other  words, 
the  angles  made  by  lines  drawn  from  homologous  points  converging 
at  the  eyes  will  be  greater  as  the  points  are  nearer,  and  vice  versa. 
The  angle  L  A  R  is  greater  than  the  angle  L  A'  R.  Now,  if  in  any 
ostensible  stereograph  we  have  this  regular  increase  or  decrease  of 
these  angles,  we  have  an  optical  and  mathematical  proof  that  the 
reciprocal  pictures  or  drawings  were  intended  to  produce  stereo¬ 
scopic  effect,  as  it  is  upon  such  variation  that  the  perception  of 
relief  depends.  But  if  we  have  no  such  regular  variation  of  the 
optic  angle,  as  we  pass  from  the  foreground  to  the  background  of 
any  picture  we  are  justified  in  concluding  that  the  picture  is  not 
stereoscopic,  and  was  not  intended  to  be  so. 

In  order,  then,  to  determine  whether  any  so-called  stereograph  is 
really  stereographic  or  not,  it  will  not  suffice  to  rely  merely  on  the 
testimony  of  observers  ;  for,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  it  is  not 
a  difficult  thing  to  deceive  the  eyes,  because,  firstly,  many  persons 
have  not  learned  to  distinguish  accurately  between  relief  and  per¬ 
spective  ;  and,  secondly,  because,  as  we  are  habituated  to  see  in 
nature  real  stereoscopic  effects  unmingled  with  pseudoscopy,  we  are 
unprepared,  when  we  examine  a  work  of  art,  such  as  a  stereograph, 
to  see  pseudoscopic  effects,  and  so  we  readily  overlook  them,  or  (in 
some  cases)  are  really  unable  to  see  them  where  it  can  be  shown 
by  measurement  they  abound.  I  have  in  my  possession  quite  a 
collection  of  slides  for  the  stereoscope,  which  were  purchased  by 
different  friends  as  real  stereographs,  but  which,  having  been  im¬ 
properly  mounted,  present  remarkable  pseudoscopic  results ;  and 
yet  each  of  the  persons  who  purchased  them  thought  they  were  pro¬ 
per  stereographs,  and  in  some  instances,  after  repeated  trials,  found 
it  impossible  to  realise  the  pseudoscopic  effect  Sir  David  Brewster 
very  properly  explains  this  fact  by  the  remark — “  It  is  by  a  mental 
illusion  that  the  law  of  vision  is  controlled.”*  We  shall  not,  there¬ 
fore,  rely  on  copies,  probabilities,  or  testimony  to  establish  the  true 
character  of  the  Chimenti  pictures.  We  proceed  at  once  to  careful 
measurements. 

By  adjusting  one  of  these  drawings  to  the  other,  it  will  be  evident 
that  one  of  them  is  larger  than  the  other.  We  therefore  designate 
them  by  the  terms  larger  and  smaller.  We  begin  by  measuring 
each  drawing  independent^.  The  results  may  be  compared  together. 

VERTICAL  DISTANCES. 

Larger.  Smaller. 
nailli-  milli¬ 
metre.  metre. 


From  the  highest  point  of  the  head  to  the  point  of  the  left  foot  76-0  73*0 

From  the  same  point  to  the  point  of  the  right  foot  .  73-5  70-5 

From  the  same  point  to  the  front  leg  of  the  stool  .  70*5  67*5 

From  the  lapel  on  the  loft  shoulder  to  the  front  leg  of  the  stool  44*5  41*0 

From  he  mouth  to  the  point  of  the  left  foot  . 62-0  <59-0 

From  the  second  wrinkle  on  the  inner  right  elbow  to  the 

point  of  the  left  foot .  50*5  48.0 

From  the  same  place  to  the  point  of  the  right  foot  .  53*5  50*0 

From  the  bottom  of  the  ear  to  the  toe  of  the  left  foot .  66*5  64-0 

From  the  upper  part  of  the  left  wrist  to  the  end  of  the  right 

shoe-string .  47*5  460 

From  the  upper  part  of  the  left  arm,  near  the  bend  of  elbow, 

to  the  end  of  right  shoe-string  . .  36*5  35*0 

From  the  upper  part  of  the  dress  over  the  left  knee  to  the 

point  of  the  left  foot .  38*0  35  5 

From  the  end  o*f  the  nose  to  thejicm  of  the  tunic  as  it  passes 
behind  the  left  leg . .* .  38*5  37*5 

HORIZONTAL  DISTANCES. 

Extreme  breadth  of  the  shoulders,  just  below  the  lapels  ....  250  22 '5 

From  the  ends  of  the  right  fingers  to  the  outside  of  the  lapel 

on  the  left  shoulder  . 53*0  51 *0 

From  the  right  elbow  to  the  extreme  point  of  the  left  side  . .  29 '0  28 '0 

From  the  top  button  to  the  nearest  point  of  the  left  side  ....  180  16*5 

From  the  end  of  the  left  thumb  to  the  furthest  point  of  the 

left  side  . .  35  0  34  0 

From  the  lower  point  of  the  compasses  to  the  corner  of  the  tunic  38*0  39-0 

From  the  end  of  the  upper  leg  of  the  compasses  to  the  upper 

corner  of  the  stool .  44-5  45.5 

From  the  point  of  the  dress  over  the  right  knee  to  the  upper 

corner  of  the  stool . . .  43*5  41*5 

From  the  bow  of  the  left  shoe-string  to  the  point  of  the  right 

foot  .  210  19  5 

From  the  same  to  the  outside  of  the  leg  of  the  stool  .  28-0  26-5 

From  the  end  of  the  string  to  the  outside  of  the  leg  of  the  stool  47 '5  44.5 


From  these  measurements  it  appears  that  the  larger  Chimenti 
exceeds  the  smaller  from  one  to  three  millimetre  each  way.  Such 
a  difference  is  never  to  be  found  in  any  real  stereographic  mates. 
Careful  measurements  of  the  height  and  width  of  the  Coliseum, 
and  St.  Peter’s,  at  Rome,  as  represented  in  photographic  stereo - 
•  See  Brewster  on  the  Stereoscope,  chap.  16. 


graphs  in  my  possession,  give  no  variation  in  the  vertical  and 
horizontal  distances  of  the  right  and  left  pictures.  As  the  original 
Chimenti  drawings  are  about  twelve  inches  high  by  eight  and  a-half 
inches  wide,  their  discrepancy  as  to  size  must  be  over  half  an  inch  ! 

When  we  mount  these  two  unequal  drawings  side  by  side,  placing 
the  larger  one  at  the  left  and  the  smaller  one  at  the  right  hand,  and 
measure  from  similar  points  of  one  drawing  to  similar  points  of  the 
other,  we  obtained  the  following  results  : — 

ANTERIOR  OBJECTS. 

From  left  toe  to  left  toe  . 

From  the  edge  of  the  dress  over  the  left  knee  to  the  same  . . 

From  the  end  of  the  left  fore-finger  to  the  same . 

From  the  upper  point  of  the  compasses  to  the  same  . 

From  left  wrist  to  left  wrist . 

From  the  centre  of  the  lapel  on  the  left  shoulder  to  the  same 

From  left  collar  to  left  collar  . 

From  left  elbow  to  left  elbow . . . 

From  upper  part  of  the  forehead  to  the  same . 

POSTERIOR  OBJECTS. 


From  right  heel  to  right  heel .  63*0 

From  right  knee  to  right  knee  .  65*0 

From  back  waist  to  back  waist .  64*0 

From  right  wrist  to  right  wrist .  63*5 

From  right  lapel  to  right  lapel  .  62 '5 

From  back  of  neck  to  back  of  neck  .  62*0 

From  back  leg  of  stool  to  the  same .  64-0 

From  the  outside  of  right  knee  to  the  same .  65*0 

Fi’om  the  inside  of  right  knee  to  the  same  .  64  0 


These  measurements  are  made  upon  a  photographic  copy  of  the 
Chimenti  drawings,  kindly  lent  me  by  an  eminent  scientific  gentle¬ 
man  in  England,  who  guarantees  it  to  be  a  genuine  copy ;  but  as 
Professor  Towler*  made  a  similar  analysis  of  the  copy  published  by 
Le  Moniteur  de  la  Photographic,  and  in  order  that  the  reader  may 
compare  his  measurements  and  mine  together,  and  also  have  one 
series  expressed  in  English  measure,  I  quote  from  him  as  follows  : — 
“  If  we  place  a  living  object  so  as  to  represent  the  figure  in  Clii- 
menti’s  drawings,  we  shall  be  convinced  that  the  toe  of  the  left  foot 
will  be  the  nearest  point  of  the  figure  to  the  artist  or  photographer  ; 
the  knee  of  the  left  leg  will  be  the  next ;  the  compasses  in  the  left 
hand  the  next ;  probably  the  left  shoulder  the  next ;  the  back  of  the 
coat  at  the  shoulders  or  on  the  stool  will  probably  be  the  most 
remote.” 

HORIZONTAL  DISTANCES.— ANTERIOR  OBJECTS. 


From  left  toe  to  left  toe .  243  inch.©*. 

From  left  shoe-string  to  left  shoe-string  .  273  ,, 

From  left  tibia  to  left  tibia  .  2*18  ,, 

From  left  knee  to  left  knee  .  2*27  „ 

From  left  garter  to  left  garter .  248  ,, 

From  left  hand  to  left  hand .  2*22  ,, 

From  left  wrist  to  left  wrist .  2*205  „ 

From  left  shoulder  (right  line)  to  left  shoulder  .  2*28  ,, 

From  left  shoulder  (left  line)  to  left  shoulder .  2*28  ,, 

From  left  collar  to  left  collar .  2*22  „ 


From  left  side  of  coat  near  the  elbow  to  left  side  of  coat  do .  2*23 

From  button  on  the  left  knee  to  button  on  the  left  knee .  2*21 

From  right  log  of  compasses  to  right  leg  of  compasses  .  2*27 

From  left  leg  of  compasses  to  left  leg  of  compasses .  2*29 

From  lower  end  of  black  line  on  shoulder  to  do .  2*26 

POSTERIOR  OBJECTS. 

From  right  toe  to  right  toe  . 

From  right  shoe-string  to  right  shoe-string  . 

From  right  heel  to  right  heel  . 

From  right  elbow  to  right  elbow  . 

From  right  wrist  to  right  wrist  . 

From  right  shoulder  to  right  shoulder  . 

From  back  of  the  neck  to  back  of  the  neck . 

From  back  of  right  shoulder  to  back  of  right  shoulder  . . 

From  prominence  on  back  of  coat  to  do . 

From  back  of  stool  to  back  of  stool . 

From  back  of  right  leg  to  back  of  right  leg  . 

From  button  on  the  right  side  to  button  on  the  right  side 

From  upper  angle  of  the  right  knee  to  do . 

From  lower  angle  of  the  right  knee  to  do . 

From  leg  of  stool  to  leg  of  stool  . 

Nose  to  noso .  2*20  inches. 

Chin  to  chin  .  2*21  , 

Mouth  to  mouth  .  2*21  ,, 

Ear  to  ear  .  2  20  ,, 

Occiput  to  occiput .  2*22  ,,  . 

Professor  Towlei*  then  observes : — *•  The  greatest  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  extremes  is  a  little  more  than  one-sixth  of  an  inch,  a 
difference  vastly  greater  than  ever  occurs  in  a  stereograph  of  a 
human  being.  If  we  regard  the  drawings  as  a  lenticular  stereograph, 
then  the  lines  on  the  left  shoulder  are  shown  to  be  far  behind  the  back 
of  the  right  shoulder ;  also,  the  left  knee  is  behind  the  prominence 
See  Humphrey'*  Journal  tor  Oct.  IS,  1862. 


249 
2  14 
2*20 
2-17 

248 
2*205 
2*23 
2  20 
2  23 

249 
2*20 
249 
2*115 
244 
2*205 


Millimetre, 
64*5 
63*0 
62*0 
60*5 
62*5 
60  0 
62*0 
61*0 
62*0 
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on  the  back  of  the  coat.  If  we  regard  the  drawings  as  a  stra- 
bonic  stereograph,  the  distortions  are  equally  manifest ;  in  fact,  since 
the  distances  are  so  irregular,  the  relief  arising  out  of  them  will  be 
equally  irregular,  and  consequently  offensive  to  the  eyes  to  behold. 
We  are  certainly  authorised  from  a  comparison  of  the  above  dis¬ 
tances  to  conclude  that  the  pictures,  if  intended  to  produce  stereo¬ 
scopic  effect,  do  not  in  any  way  whatever  succeed.”  Professor 
Towler  also  remarks  the  discrepancy  as  to  the  size  of  the  drawings, 
and  draws  the  same  conclusion  I  do  from  it. 

I  now  sum  up  some  results  of  my  inspection  of  the  Chimenti  pic¬ 
tures.  When  the  left  knees  are  united,  the  stool,  the  right  foot  and  leg, 
and  the  head  refuse  to  unite.  If  the  head  is  made  to  unite  we  see 
two  left  arms,  two  pair  of  compasses,  and  two  stools — that  is,  these 
portions  of  the  pretended  stereograph  refuse  to  unite.  No  effort  I 
have  been  able  to  make  has  enabled  me  to  unite  at  once  all  the  lines 
of  the  stools,  and  when  the  stools  are  the  nearest  to  a  coalescence, 
all  the  lines  in  the  figure  of  the  man  obstinately  preserve  their 
duality.  When  the  left  knees  are  united,  an  ordinary  observer 
might  suppose  that  he  saw  some  stereoscopic  effect  in  that  part  of 
the  picture ;  but  careful  observation  shows  that  what  ought  to  be  the 
outer  part  of  the  dress  hanging  over  that  knee  is  considerably  behind 
the  upper  part  of  the  knee — is  relatively  pseudoscopic  ,  and  this  is 
confirmed  by  admeasurement,  the  difference  between  the  tops  of  the 
left  knees  being  sixty-two,  and  from  the  outer  edge  of  the  dress 
which  falls  over  that  knee  being  sixty-three,  a  difference  of  one  milli¬ 
metre  in  favour  of  a  pseudoscopic  result.  The  distance  between  the 
outer  hem  of  the  dress  over  the  left  knee  being  sixty-three,  it  appears 
that  the  average  distance  of  the  lines  of  the  back  from  the  girdle  to 
the  left  shoulder  is  sixty-two  (it  begins  immediately  under  the  lapel 
on  the  shoulder  at  sixty-one,  and  regularly  increases  down  to  the 
girdle,  where  it  is  a  little  over  sixty-two) ;  so  that  the  line  of  the  back 
is  so  drawn  as  to  be  in  front  of  the  advanced  dress  over  the  left  knee, 
being  a  pseudoscopic  error  throughout.  As  Sir  David  Brewster 
desires  particulars,  we  enumerate:  —  A  stereoscopic  left  knee,  a 
pseudoscopic  dress  hanging  over  it,  a  stereoscopic  left  arm,  but  a 
pseudoscopic  back,  a  pseudoscopic  stool,  and  a  pseudoscopic  left  foot, 
and  a  right  foot  still  more  pseudoscopic  relatively  to  the  left  foot  and 
the  stool ;  and  so  we  might  go  on  over  the  whole  picture  and  show  a 
melange  of  pseudoscopic  and  stereoscopic  lines,  producing  precisely 
the  commingled  and*  uncertain  effect  which  a  drawing  and  an  ordi¬ 
nary  copy  of  it  Would  produce  if  adjusted  for  the  stereoscope.  And 
yet  these  are  the  pictures  that  Dr.  Crum  Brown  “  succeeded  in 
uniting  so  as  to  produce  an  image  in  relief ,”  and  they  united  for 
him  “  easily  and  completely  /”  These  are  the  pictures  for  which  Sir 
David  Brewster  claims,  gravely  and  persistently,  a  high  “degree  of 
stereoscopic  effect,”  and  on  that  account  boldly  proceeds  to  give  to 
the  seventeenth  century  the  high  honour  rightly  belonging  to  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  discoveries  of  our  own  age ! 

Paris ,  May  18 th,  1864.  E.  Emerson,  Prof. 


PRACTICAL  HINTS  ON  ARTISTIC  PORTRAITURE. 

IN  FOUR  CHAPTERS. 

Chapter  III. — “  Treatment  ”  with  Regard  to  Grouping. 

If  treatment  is  so  essential  an  element  of  pictorial  success  in  single 
portraits,  it  becomes  even  more  so  when  several  figures  are  grouped 
together.  But  even  here  the  same  rules  hold  good.  It  is  not  by 
treating  your  models  as  lay  figures,  and  actually  bending  and  mov¬ 
ing  them  into  the  required  positions,  but  by  entertaining  some 
preconceived  idea,  and  so  infusing  its  spirit  into  your  sitters  that 
they  readily  realise  your  intentions,  and  almost  intuitively  aid  you 
in  carrying  them  out.  I  don’t  mean  that  you  should  in  so  many 
words  inform  them  that  they  are  to  act  certain  parts — to  stand  here, 
and  do  this,  to  look  like  that,  &c.,  &c. ;  this  would  be  to  ensure  a 
failure — but  that  you  should  create  the  feelings  out  of  which  all  that 
you  require  will  necessarily  arise.  Here  is  the  great  secret  of  suc¬ 
cessful  treatment  for  the  artist  photographer.  In  arranging  his 
models  for  a  painting,  the  artist  is  satisfied  if  he  obtain  the  required 
pose,  proportions,  chiaroscuro,  and  outlines.  It  is  to  his  OAvn  know¬ 
ledge,  feelings,  and  observation  that  he  trusts  for  all  beyond  these — - 
for  life,  motion,  feeling,  and  expression.  But  this  will  not  do  for  the 
photographic  artist :  he  must  cunningly  infuse,  as  it  were,  not  his 
own  ideas  but  his  feelings  and  sentiments  into  his  model,  so  that  the 
full  spirit  of  His  conception  may  be  realised  in  the  finished  picture. 
This  is  what  Rejlander  does,  and,  so  far  as  I  yet  know,  what  Rej- 
lander  only  can  do. 

In  illustration  of  this,  let  us  take  one  of  this  eminent  artist’s  pro¬ 
ductions,  called  The  Amusing  Secret.  This  picture  is  a  study  from 
real  life :  what  is  therein  represented  actually  occurred.  But  Mr. 
Rejlander  did  not  say  to  its  hero — “Now  I  wish  you’d  come  into  my 


studio  and  pretend  to  do  again  what  you  have  just  now  done  in 
reality.”  Not  at  all.  This  would,  indeed,  be  to  make  the  model 
the  artist,  and  sink  the  artist  into  the  mechanic.  But  he  simply 
invited  him  to  his  studio,  and  there,  first  getting  the  required  position, 
or  rather  leading  the  model  himself  unconsciously  to  assume  it,  a  few 
well-chosen  unexpected  words  whispered  into  his  ear  just  at  the  ri^-lit 
moment  at  once  called  up  the  real  feeling  with  its  real  expression. 
The  engraving  from  this  picture  may,  perhaps,  show  with  how  much 
success  tills  was  done,  although  it  is  but  an  echo  of  the  spirit  and 
force  of  the  original. * 


Still,  although  action  and  expression  may  result  from  thus  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  feelings  rather  than  to  the  dramatic  talent  of  the  model— 
which  of  course  can  be  relied  upon  in  very  rare  and  exceptional 
cases — this  should  not  prevent  the  artist  from  exercising  his  judg¬ 
ment  and  power  in  making  choice  from  the  varying  phases  of  facial 
and  muscular  expression  displayed  by  the  living  original.  One 
position  will  not  only  be  more  expressive  than  another,  but  Mill  also 
compose  better  in  its  outlines  and  masses  ;  and  one  expression  will 
not  only  be  more  effectively  striking  than  another,  but  will  also 
embody  a  more  or  less  clear,  forcible,  and  definite  impression  of  the 
idea  to  be  conveyed. 

Choice  having  to  be  exercised,  therefore,  knowledge  is  the  thing 
required  to  guide  us  in  making  that  choice,  and  I  therefore  propose 
briefly  describing  some  few  of  the  principal  rules  to  be  observed  in 
grouping  and  arranging  figures  for  pictorial  effect,  leaving,  however, 
the  subject  of  chiaroscuro  for  the  last  of  my  .'promised  four  little 
chapters. 

Unity  is  the  leading  quality  required  in  a  group — mechanical 
unity  of  all  its  several  parts,  and  also  unity  of  expression  ;  and  tins 
quality  must  be  secured  if  the  result  is  to  be  at  all  picturesque.  The 
tit-tat-to,  three-or-more-in-a-rowr  order  of  composition  violates  this 
rule  most  glaringly.  Each  figure  stands  independent  and  apart, 
loudly  though  silently  asserting  that  it  lias  “  no  connection  with  the 
party  next  door,” — looking  its  own  way  in  its  own  way, — its  lines  and 
masses  not  combining  with  those  of  the  other  figures  to  convey 
some  general  form  of  which  each  is  a  portion,  but  standing  apart  in 
solitary  and  sulky-looking  independence.  Now,  if  the  producer  of 
such  an  ugly  thing  had  only  gone  to  his  work  with  some  precon¬ 
ceived  idea — if  these  figures  had  been  induced,  not  told,  to  do  some¬ 
thing,  the  chances  were  one  hundred  to  one  that  most  of  the  more 
prominent  elements  of  good  pictorial  composition  would  have  de¬ 
veloped  themselves.  Take,  for  instance,  the  unpretending  little 
sketch  given  below.  Two  young  girls  were  simply  induced  to  look 

*  We  are  indebted  for  the  use  of  this  block  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Art-Student, 
la  which  serial  it  was  first  published. 
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over  one  album,  and  directly  they  did  so  they  were  fit  to  make  a 
picture  of;  or,  in  other  words,  they  “composed”  into  one  form,  ex¬ 
pressing  one  leading  idea.  They  could  not  both  look  at  it  from  the 
•same  point,  and  so  we  get  variety—  a  different  view  of  each  face  and 
figure,  the  choice  of  a  view-point  for  the  camera  giving  a  choice  of 
lines,  and  the  contents  of  the  album  creating  harmony  of  expression. 
I  shall  not  pause  here  to  dwell  upon  the  power  of  lines,  as  I  have 
already  said  much  on  this  subject  in  a  previous  volume,*  but  pass  on 
to  consider  Variety. 

Variety  is  another  of  the  essentials  of  good  composition,  a  striking 
similarity  in  the  character  of  the  lines  and  masses  being  always  to 
be  avoided.  Too  many  perpendicular  or  too  many  horizontal  hues, 
•or  too  many  parallel  oblique  lines  conveying  a  formal  effect, 
is  death  to  the  picturesque.  To  break  or  modify  these  lines  without 
teasing  your  sitter  too  much  by  changing  the  position,  or  frequently 
re-arranging  his  or  her  attire,  it  is  well  to  have  a  little  collection  of 
well-chosen  accessories.  A  few  pieces  of  drapeiy,  some  tasteful 
articles  of  decorative  furniture,  a  guitar,  footstool,  or  any  other  suit¬ 
able  and  appropriate  object,  being  frequently  Of  extreme  value  as 
affording  the  means  of  getting  out  of  a  difficulty  of  this  kind,  and 
supplying  lines  of  the  required  nature.  In  grouping,  also,  variety 
must  be  sought  in  the  relative  positions  of  the  models.  If  one  face 
gives  you  a  three-quarter,  and  another  a  full  view,  let  a  third  be  in 
profile  ;  and  if  a  larger  number  of  figures  be  grouped  still  preserve 
a  greater  or  larger  degree  of  variety  in  their  positions,  both  of  face 
and  figure.  I  had  a  very  pretty  little  carte  de  visite  in  my  posses¬ 
sion  some  few  months  since,  taken,  if  I  remember  rightly,  by  Mr. 
Hughes,  in  which  a  difficulty — that  of  grouping  two  figures  picto- 
rially — was  very  famously  overcome,  and  I  have  made  a  simple 
•sketch  of  this  from  memory,  because  I  think  it  will  serve  very 
nicely  to  illustrate  how  unity  and  variety  may  be  secured.  I 


have  also  another  nice  little  example  by  this  same  gentleman,  winch 
I  hive  not  time  to  copy  now,  but  which  I  may  give  a  sketch  of  on- 
some  future  occasion  perhaps. 

A  picture  which  has  unity  and  variety  of  parts  will  be  known  by 
removing  it  so  far  from  the  eye  that  all  the  details  are  lost,  when  it 
will  be  found  that  even  without  these  it  still  forms  a  group  well 
together  in  pleasing  masses,  instead  of  straggling  patches  and  frag¬ 
ments.  Of  course,  the  more  numerous  and  various  the  parts  the 
more  difficult  it  is  to  get  really  good  composition.  As  an  instance  of 
how  this  difficulty  may  be  well  and  artistically  met,  I  may  mention 
Mr.  Rejlander’s  Two  Ways  of  Life.  Although  fine  as  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  picture  is,  the  difficulty  of  uniting  harmoniously  so  many 
different  figures,  stories,  and  expressions,  is  rather  combated  than 
conquered.  By  way  of  yet  further  illustrating  variety  and  unity  of 
idea  in  composition,  we  append  two  other  small  sketches  intended 
to  suggest  plans  by  which  two  and  three  figures  may  be  cffectivo’y 
grouped,  and  with  these  we  end  Chapter  III. 


ON  CHEMICAL  COMBINATION  AND  DECOMPOSITION.* 
Fourthly.  Chemical  combination  occurs  with  different  degrees  of  force 
between  different  substances.  This  is  an  important  law  to  the  analytical 
chemist :  it  enables  him  to  separate  bodies  by  presenting  a  third  body.  Soma 
substances  unite  powerfully  and  readily,  others  with  a  feeble  affinity  and 
with  difficulty.  Some  combine  the  moment  they  are  brought  in  contact, 
others  only  by  tedious  and  complex  chemical  operations ;  while  others  have 
resisted  all  efforts  to  make  them  unite.  Take  the  case  of  oxygen  and 
the  metals.  The  metal  potassium,  which  is  contained  in  ordinary  potash, 
is  one  of  those  substances  that  have  a  very  strong  attraction  for  oxygen. 
If  we  take  a  piece  of  this  substance  and  cut  it  with  a  knife,  wc  have  a. 
surface  of  the  most  brilliant  lustre  produced ;  but  almost  before  wc  have 
time  to  examine  it  it  is  covered  with  a  film  of  oxide  or  common  potash  r 
the  beauty  disappears  and  is  lost.  Now  this  is  of  all  the  metals  that  which 
has  the  strongest  affinity  for  oxygen.  Again :  if  we  take  a  piece  of 
ordinary  lead  and  cut  it  we  have  also  a  brilliant,  shining  surface  produced ; 
but  this  brilliancy  disappears  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  If,  again,  we 
take  a  piece  of  common  iron,  made  brilliant  by  polishing,  it  will  keep  clean, 
in  a  dry  atmosphere  for  several  weeks.  And  lastly,  silver,  gold,  platina, 
and  mercury,  when  pure,  do  not  rust  when  exposed  to  the  air.  Silver  •will 
blacken,  however,  when  exposed  to  air  containing  sulphur ;  but  this  is  not 
a  case  of  oxydation — it  is  a  case  of  combination  with  sulphur. 

These  varied  results  depend  on  the  fact  that  the  different  metals  have 
different  affinities  for  oxygen.  When  two  substances  are  presented 
together  to  a  third  which  lias  an  affinity  for  both,  but  in  different  de¬ 
grees,  it  selects  that  for  which  it  has  the  strongest  affinity,  and  leave* 
the  other  untouched,  provided  there  is  only  enough  of  the  third  body  to 
combine  with  one  of  them. 

*  Continued  from  page  186. 
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Chemical  agents  thus  possess  an  elective  attraction,  or  the  property  of 
making  a  choice,  and  tliis  is  called  “elective  affinity.”  For  example, 
suppose  we  take  a  glass  and  put  into  it  a  quantity  of  q  dek  lime,  and 
add  nitric  acid,  the  nitric  acid  and  lime  will  combine  together  and 
form  a  compound — nitrate  of  lime.  Again :  take  magnesia  and  nitric 
acid,  they  will  combine  and  form  nitrate  of  magnesia ;  hut  add  nitric 
acid  to  lime  and  magnesia,  the  nitric  acid  will  combine  with  the  lime 
only  and  leave  the  magnesia  untouched.  The  nitric  acid  prefers  the 
lime  to  the  magnesia. 

This  elective  affinity  may  he  manifested  in  another  way.  Hydrogen 
and  potassium  have  both  a  powerful  affinity  for  oxygen,  hut  the  affinity' 
of  the  potassium  is  much  stronger  than  that  of  the  hydrogen.  If, 
therefore,  we  take  a  quantity  of  water  and  throw  upon  the  surface  of 
it  .a  piece  of  the  metal  potassium,  the  potassium  will  seize  the  oxygen  of 
the  water  and  combine  with  it,  and  the  hydrogen  of  the  water  will  he 
liberated  ;  and  the  combination  botween  the  potassium  and  oxygen  is  so 
powerful  that  it  will  actually  set  fire  to  the  escaping  hyrdrogen  gas, 
burning  with  a  peculiar  purple  colour,  which  is  due  to  the  presence  of  the 
metal  potassium. 

The  action  may  be  simply  explained  thus  : — We  have  a  compound  A  B, 
hut  we  present  to  it  another  substance  or  element  G.  We  have,  then, 
decomposition  instantly'  occurring.  C  and  A  combine  and  form  a  com¬ 
pound  which  we  may  designate  A  C,  and  B  is  set  free.  Let  us  take,  for 
example,  tincture  of  camphor  and  water.  Suppose,  for  the  sake  of 
illustration,  that  this  tincture  of  camphor  is  a  compound  of  camphor  with 
the  spirit  of  wine — although  it  is  not  so  in  reality' :  now  we  have  a  supe¬ 
rior  attraction  between  the  water  and  the  spirit  of  wine  to  that  which 
exists  between  the  camphor  and  the  spirit  of  wine;  therefore  the  camphor  is 
liberated  and  appears  on  the  surface  in  the  form  of  a  white  curd.  Again, 
in  like  manner,  if  yrou  heat  together  in  a  crucible  the  mineral  galena, 
which  is  sulphide  of  lead,  with  iron  filings,  the  iron  will  take  the  sulphur 
and  the  lead  will  be  liberated.  Supposing  we  employ  the  symbols  the 
chemist  uses  for  these  bodies — Pb  (meaning  lead)  and  S  (standing  for 
sulphur) — if  wo  take  Pb  S  and  add  to  it  the  metal  iron  represented  by 
Fe,  wo  have  decomposition  occurring.  The  Fe  combines  with  the 
sulphur,  forming  a  compound,  which  we  may  designate  Fe  S,  and  the 
lead  is  set  free. 

When  we  have  only'  one  new  compound  resulting  from  a  decomposition 
it  is  said  to  be  a  single  decomposition,  but  when  two  new  compounds  are 
formed  it  is  called  a  double  decomposition.  We  have  here  a  solution 
containing  iodine,  and  another  containing  mercury :  the  one  is  a  solution 
of  corrosive  sublimate,  and  the  other  of  iodide  of  potassium.  We  have 
in  this  case  a  double  decomposition.  The  iodine  goes  to  the  meremy 
and  forms  iodide  of  mercury,  and  the  chlorine  formerly  in  combination 
with  the  mercury  goes  to  the  potassium  and  forms  a  chloride  of  potassium. 
We  have  here,  a  scarlet  precipitate,  which  is  the  iodide  of  mercury.  [Now, 
we  have  certain  rules  by  which  we  can  distinguish  between  soluble  bodies 
formed  in  a  decomposition  and  insoluble  bodies.  If  we  put  a  line  below 
the  symbol  that  signifies  an  insoluble  body,  a  line  above  indicates  a  soluble 
substance ;  whereas,  if  we  make  the  sign  of  an  arrow  this  represents  a 
gas,  as  in  the  decomposition  between  marble  and  an  acid.  For  instance, 
suppose  we  bring  together  carbonate  of  lime  and  nitric  acid,  a  soluble 
nitrate  of  lime  is  formed,  and  carbonic  acid  escapes,  and  we  put  an 
arrow  above  that  to  show  that  it  flies  away  in  the  shape  of  gas. 

The  fifth  law  refers  to  the  quantities  in  which  bodies  combine  together. 
It  is — “  Substances  combine  in  fixed  and  definite  proportion  by  weight.” 
This  law  forms  the  very  basis  of  the  science  of  chemistry'.  All  its  utility 
rests  on  the  fact  which  this  doctrine  represents.  The  familiar  substance, 
common  culinary'  salt,  is  a  compound  of  a  brilliant  soft  metal,  lighter  than 
water,  which  is  called  sodium,  and  which  in  its  properties  very  much 
resembles  potassium,  and  the  yellow,  stifling  gas  chlorine.  It  always 
contains  these  two  substances,  and  these  only.  We  never  find  in  it  any¬ 
thing  but  chlorine  and  sodium.  But,  further,  the  proportions  in  which 
these  two  ingredients  are  united  is  not  accidental  or  liable  to  variation : 
they  arc  fixed  and  constant  and  unalterable. 

The  same  compound  invariably  contains  the  same  ingredients  united  in 
the  same  proportions.  This  is  deduced  from  the  results  of  the  accumu¬ 
lated  labours  of  chemists.  We  may  prove  it  analytically  by  separating 
bodies  into  their  constituents,  and  synthetically  by  bringing  bodies  into 
contact.  If  we  analyse  common  salt  we  find  it  contains  sodium  twenty- 
three  parts,  chlorine  thirty-five  and  a-half  parts  in  every  fifty-eight  and  a- 
half  parts.  Again :  in  ordinary  calcined  magnesia  we  have  the  metal 
magnesium,  which  in  the  state  of  wire  is  now  proposed  to  be  used  in  photo¬ 
graphy  as  a  source  of  light,  we  have  magnesium  twelve  parts  and  oxygen 
eight  parts  in  every  twenty  parts.  And  ordinary  saltpetre  consists  of 
of  potash  combined  with  nitric  acid — potash  forty'-seven  parts,  nitric  acid 
fifty-four  parts  in  every  hundred  and  one. 

Now  I  say  we  can  not  only  take  a  body  and  decompose  it,  and  find  the 
quantites  of  the  ingredients  existing  in  the  compound,  but  we  can  bring 
the  elements  together  and  find  the  proportions  this  way  also.  For  example, 
we  have  here  phosphoric  acid.  This  compound  unites  with  water  with 
considerable  violence.  If  we  had  a  mass  of  it  and  threw  it  into  water- we 
would  have  a  hissing  as  if  we  had  thrown  red-hot  iron  into  the  water. 
Now  this  acid  is  distinguished  by  certain  well-marked  characters.  It  has 
a  sour  taste,  and  it  is  harsh  between  the  fingers,  and  has  particular  powers 
of  altering  certain  vegetable  colours.  For  instance,  here  is  the  colour  of 
Ted  cabbage.  .  It  produces  a  red  colour  with  this,  but  a  still  more  distinct 
xcd  colour  with  litmus. 


Again :  an  alkali,  as  wc  have  it  produced  here  by  burning  potassium  in 
water,  has  a  soapy  feeling  between  the  fingers,  and  a  biting  acrid  taste, 
and  it  has  no  effect  upon  the  blue  paper ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  lias  a 
peculiar  effect  on  a  y'ellow  kind  of  paper  coloured  with  turmeric-  the  same 
substance  that  is  used  for  colouring  mustard  —  and  if  wo  combine 
them  together  in  exact  proportions  wo  shall  find  they'  neutralise  one 
another,  and  the  acrid  properties  of  the  one  and  the  sourness  of  the 
other  at  once  disappear.  If  wc  put  this  paper  affected  by  the  alkali  into 
the  acid  it  will  be  restored  to  its  yellow  colour;  and  if  we  put  tliis  paper 
which  has  been  made  red  into  the  alkali  it  will  be  restored  to  its  original 
blue  tint. 

I  wish  to  mention  most  particularly'  that  an  acid  is  not  capable  of 
neutralising  an  indefinite  amount  of  an  alkali;  because  if  wo  go  on 
adding  successive  quantities  of  the  acid  to  the  alkali  wo  find  there 
is  a  certain  point  at  which  exact  neutralisation  occurs,  and  if  wo  go 
beyond  that  the  acid  remains  in  a  frqe  state,  and  wo  can  then  detect  its 
presence  by  the  means  already  described. 

I  trust  you  will  now  understand  what  I  am  desiring  to  inculcate — that 
combination  between  bodies  occurs  in  fixed  and  definite  proportions  bv 
weight.  It  results,  then,  that  every  substance,  whether  simplo  or  compound, 
which  is  capable  of  entering  into  combination,  has  a  fixed  and  definite  pro¬ 
portion  in  which  it  unites  with  all  other  bodies.  I  can  best  explain  my 
meaning  byr  an  example : — Water  is  a  compound  of  eight  parts  by  weight 
of  oxy'gen  and  one  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen.  Now  I  can  take  away  the 
oxygen  and  put  in  its  place,  for  instance,  sulphur ;  and  I  find  that  for  every 
eight  parts  of  oxy'gen  I  take  away'  I  must  put  sixteen  parts  of  sulphur. 
If  I  put  in  its  place  chlorine,  I  must  take  away  eight  parts  of  the  one,  and 
put  thirty-five  and  a-half  of  the  other.  Wo  say',  then,  that  eight  is  the 
equivalent  of  oxy'gen  ;  then  the  equivalent  of  chlorine  is  thirty-five  and  a- 
half,  and  so  on  with  the  others.  Likewise,  we  can  tako  awayf  the  hydrogen 
and  put  in  its  place  a  metal.  We  must  put  thirty-nine  of  potassium,  or 
103Teoths  of  lead,  and  so  on  with  all  the  other  metals,  every  metal  having 
its  particular  quantity  in  which  it  combines  with  eight  parts  of  oxygon. 

We  fix  upon  a  standard,  which  is  used  ns  a  starting  point ;  and  ns 
hy'drogen  is  the  element  which  possesses  the  smallest  combining  proportion 
of  all  the  elements  we  call  it  1,  and  deduce  all  our  equivalents  from  this 
equivalent  of  hydrogen.  In  forming  a  scale  wc  may'  start  with  any  ele¬ 
ment,  but  we  prefer  to  start  with  hydrogen,  and  call  it  1,  whereas  soim- 
continental  chemists  prefer  to  start  with  oxygen,  and  call  it  100.  In  this 
way  we  discover  the  combining  proportions  of  all  the  elements,  tho  names 
of  which,  together  with  their  combining  proportions,  aro  placed  in  the 
tables  before  yrou.  The  combining  proportions  or  equivalents  of  com¬ 
pounds  are  easily  found  by  adding  the  equivalents  of  their  elements.  Thus : 
potash  is  formed  of  potassium  thirty'-nine,  and  oxy'gen  eight,  making 
altogether  forty'-seven. 

The  sixth  law  of  chemical  combination  is  a  mero  extension  of  the 
fifth.  It  is — “  When  bodies  combine  in  more  than  ono  proportion  the 
second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  proportions  are  simple  multiples  of  the 
first.”  The  same  elements  are  capable  of  forming  very  different  com¬ 
pounds,  according  to  the  proportions  in  which  they  aro  united.  Thus  we 
have  a  compound  of  lead  with  oxygen,  which  constitutes  ordinary' 
litharge,  and  upon  analysing  this  we  find  it  to  contain  lead  and  oxygen 
103-6  and  8,  making  111-6.  Then  in  the  brown  oxide  we  have  103-6  lead, 
but  exactly  twice  the  quantity  of  oxygen,  16,  making  119-6.  Wo  have 
the  same  quantity  of  lead  in  both,  but  twice  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the 
latter.  The  properties  of  these  two  oxides  are  entirely  different. 

Then  we  have  two  compounds  of  mercury'  with  iodine — the  one  of  a  bril¬ 
liant  scarlet,  the  other  of  a  dirty  yellow  colour.  The  one  contains  twice 
as  much  mercury  as  the  other.  Then  we  have  the  metal  chromium,  which 
is  distinguished  amongst  the  metals  by  forming  coloured  compounds. 
We  have  chromium  forming  the  oxide  of  chromium,  which  is  a  green 
powder,  of  which  you  have  here  a  specimen  ;  and  we  have  a  compound 
which  contains  twice  as  much  oxygen,  called  “chromic  acid,”  and  exists 
in  chrome  yellow,  chrome  orange,  and  so  on.  Here,  then,  there  is  a  re¬ 
markable  difference  of  properties  in  consequence  of  the  different  propor¬ 
tions  of  oxygen. 

I  may  refer  also  to  the  two  compounds  of  iron  with  sulphur.  We 
have  the  ordinary  sulphide  of  iron  produced  by  heating  sulphur  and  iron 
filings,  and  another  sulphide  found  in  nature  in  the  form  of  slate 
diamonds,  which  contains  the  same  elements,  but  twice  as  much  sulphur 
this  case  as  in  the  other. 

The  seventh  and  last  law  of  affinity  refers  exclusively  to  gases. 
Gases  combine  in  fixed  and  definite  proportions  by  volume ;  that  is  to 
say,  one  measm-e  of  a  gas  combines  with  one,  two,  three,  four,  or  five 
measures  of  another  gas.  There  is  thus  a  beautiful  relation  existing 
between  the  specific  gravity  or  relative  weight  of  gases  and  their  equiva¬ 
lent  proportions  by  weight.  Thus,  hy'drogen  and  chlorine  combine  in 
proportion  by  weight  of  1  to  3 oj ;  but  if  we  examine  the  combination 
by  volume,  we  find  them  unite  in  equal  volumes.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  chlorine  gas  is  35J  times  as  heavy  as  hydrogen,  and  this  has  been 
proved  to  be  the  case. 

If  we  take  the  ordinary  specific  gravities  of  gases  with  air  as  the 
standard,  the  relation  is  not  evident ;  but  if  we  take  hydrogen  as  the' 
standard,  we  see  the  relation  very  clearly;  the  specific  gravity  of 
hydrogen  being  1,  nitrogen  is  14  times  as  great,  and  so  on.  Then  the 
equivalent  of  hydrogen  is  1,  the  equivalent  of  nitrogen  14,  &c. 
There  is,  therefore,  an  intimate  relation  between  the  specific  gravity'  of 
various  gases  and  their  combining  proportions.  One  volume  of  hydrogen 
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combines  'with  half  a  volume  of  oxygen,  one  volume  of  chlorine,  and  so 
on.  If  we  wish  to  combine  oxygen  and  hydrogen  we  must  take  twice 
as  much  of  hydrogen  as  of  oxygen. 

When  a  gas  combines  with  another  in  more  than  one  proportion  the 
others  are  always  simple  multiples  of  the  first.  Suppose  we  have 
nitrogen  and  oxygen  combining  together  in  equivalent  volumes — that 
is  to  say,  a  half  volume  of  oxygen  with  a  whole  volume  of  nitrogen- 
then  if  we  have  any  more  compounds  the  others  must  be  simple  multi¬ 
ples  of  the  first.  Thus  we  do  not  find  that  1  of  nitrogen  combines  with 
any  irregular  proportion  of  oxygen,  but  twice  as  much,  three  times,  four 
times,  or  five  times  as  much  as  exists  in  the  first  compound.  There  is  a 
peculiar  law  in  regard  to  gases,  that  when  they  combine  in  equal 
volumes  there  is  no  condensation,  but  with  unequal  volumes  condensa¬ 
tion  ensues.  For  instance :  hydrogen  and  oxygen  combine  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  2  to  1,  and  we  have  condensation.  Two  pints  of  hydrogen 
combined  with  one  pint  of  oxygen  form  not  three  pints  of  the  com¬ 
pound,  but  only  two  pints ;  there  is,  therefore,  a  condensation  of 
one-third.  But  one  pint  of  chlorine  and  one  pint  of  hydrogen  produce 
two  pints  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas. 

I  have  thus  very  briefly  put  you  in  possession  of  the  actual  facts  and 
phenomena  of  chemical  affinity. 

In  drawing  his  lecture  to  a  close,  Dr.  Wallace  offered  a  few  general 
observations  with  respect  to  chemical  investigations.  Man,  he  said,  was 
a  reasoning  being,  and  it  was  his  glorious  privilege  over  all  the  other 
animals  to  inquire  into  causes  as  well  as  appreciate  effects.  They  found 
records  in  history  which  showed  that  man  had  always  had  a  disposition 
to  erect  theories  for  what  he  could  not  account  for.  They  were  not  to 
suppose  that  he  detracted  from  the  value  of  theory.  As  a  chemist  he  was 
bound  to  respect  it ;  for  the  great  results  of  chemical  inquiry  within  the 
last  half  century  had  been  owing  in  no  small  measure  to  the  efforts  of 
various  distinguished  philosophers,  either  to  substantiate  or  falsify  the  great 
atomic  theory  of  Dalton.  Some  persons  were  under  the  impression  that 
theories  were  merely  systems  to  which  they  tried  to  accommodate  nature. 
On  the  contrary,  a  theory  must  be  the  result  not  of  speculation,  but  of 
observation  and  inquiry ;  it  must  appeal  to  nature  for  verification  of  its 
claims.  The  atomic  theory  of  Dalton  included  three  assumptions.  First : 
All  matter  is  built  up  of  inconceivably  minute  indivisible  particles  called 
atoms.  Second :  Bodies  unite  atom  to  atom ;  that  is,  there  is  no  inter¬ 
penetration  of  two  bodies.  And  third:  The  combining  proportions 
express  the  relative  weights  of  those  atoms.  The  number  of  atoms 
of  elementary  bodies  existing  in  a  compound  was  exceedingly  various. 
Generally  speaking,  however,  the  contents  of  the  earth’s  crust  were 
comparatively  simple,  and  contained  few  atoms;  while  in  the  organic 
world,  under  the  influence  of  the  forces  existing  in  animals  and  plants, 
they  had  substances  of  the  utmost  complexity  of  composition.  When 
the  exercise  of  affinity  was  thus  divided  among  many  atoms,  its  power, 
from  the  absence  of  concentration,  was -weakened.  Hence  mineral  matter 
was  stable,  and  little  liable  to  alteration  from  the  forces  which  acted  upon 
it.  Organic  matter,  under  the  influence  of  the  same  forces,  readily 
suffered  change  and  became  converted  into  more  simple  forms  of  matter. 
As  long  as  the  principle  of  life  remained,  the  action  of  outward  influence 
was  counteracted  by  the  action  of  the  vital  forces ;  but  no  sooner  was  it 
extinct  than  decay  commenced,  nor  did  it  cease  till  the  organic  structure 
was  resolved  into  simpler  substances,  from  thence  to  be  again  returned 
to  organised  combinations  by  the  subtle  principle  of  life. 


Caittcmpararrr  lltcss, 


ON  THE  YELLOW  COLOURATION  OF  FADED  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC  PRINTS. 

[Silliman’s  American  Journal  op  Science.] 

Everything  connected  with  the  permanence  of  photographic  products 
has  an  interest  so  vital  to  photography  that  nothing  connected  with  it  can 
be  considered  as  trivial.  We  are  yet  groping  in  the  dark  as  to  the  causes 
of  failure.  “  Sulphuration ”  is  a  convenient  word;  but  it  would  be  more 
satisfactory  if  we  had  some  idea  as  to  the  nature  of  the  obnoxious  insolu¬ 
ble  sulphur  compound.  The  hypothesis  which  has  for  some  time  past 
become  current  is  that  the  fading  depends  upon  the  presence  in  the  print 
of  some  sulphur  compound,  which,  with  time,  acts  upon  the  silver,  con¬ 
verting  it,  as  is  said,  into  sulphide.  Sulphide  of  silver  wo  know  as  a 
jet  black  substance,  and  we  habitually  convert  the  reduced  silver  of 
negatives  into  sulphide  when  we  wish  to  intensify  them.  Why,  then, 
should  the  production  of  sulphide  of  silver  strengthen  a  negative  and 
destroy  a  print  ?  MM.  Davanne  and  Girard  answer  as  follows  : — Sulphide 
of  silver  prepared  by  itself  is,  they  say,  black ;  but,  formed  in  presence  of 
organic  matter,  the  organic  matter  enters  into  the  composition,  and  the 
compound  is  yellow.  To  prove  this,  they  precipitate  a  solution  of  silver 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  find  it  violet  black.  They  again  pre¬ 
cipitate  the  same  solution  in  presence  of  starch,  and  obtain  a  yellow 
precipitate.  I  have  paid  much  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  fading  of 
prints,  and  had  been  forcibly  struck  by  tho  anomaly  above  referred  to. 
The  explanation  of  the  gentlemen  just  mentioned  seemed  very  satisfactory; 
but  the  question  appeared  to  have  too  much  importance  to  pass  it  by 
without  verification.  The  following  results  were  obtained  :— 


In  a  test-tube  was  placed  a  little  boiled  starch,  in  a  second  tube  some 
water.  Two  or  three  drops  of  a  five-per-cent,  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  were  added  to  each,  and  then  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia.  Both 
solutions  gave  a  yellowish-brown  precipitate  without  the  slightest  differ¬ 
ence  in  shade  or  colour.  The  precipitate  afforded  bjT  hydrosulphate  of 
ammonia  could  not  here  differ  from  that  produced  by  sulphuretted  hydro¬ 
gen  ;  but  to  remove  any  doubt  on  this  score,  the  experiment  was  care¬ 
fully  repeated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  same  result  precisely 
was  obtained.  As  a  further  confirmation,  the  experiment  was  varied  by 
the  substitution  of  another  organic  substance,  vffi.,  collodion,  instead  of 
the  starch.  The  result  was  precisely  similar. 

The  different  result  obtained  by  MM.  Davanne  and  Girard  can  perhaps 
be  explained  as  follows  : — The  sulphide  of  silver  is  a  heavy  substance, 
and  when  thrown  down  from  a  simple  watery  solution  it  quickly  subsides. 
But  solutions  thickened  with  organic  matter,  such  as  gum,  starch,  gela¬ 
tine,  &c.,  retain  a  precipitate  for  a  long  time  in  a  state  of  suspension,  thus 
preserving  the  original  yellowish-brown  appearance.  If,  therefore,  we 
prepare  solutions  as  above,  and  pass  H  S  through  them,  allowing  them  to 
subside,  and  examine  them  only  after  a  time,  we  shall  find  in  the  one  case 
a  black  precipitate  below  a  colourless  solution  ;  in  the  other  a  brownish 
viscid  liquid.  But  if  we  watch  the  process  from  the  outset,  we  shall  see 
that  the  reactions  are  chemically  indentical,  and  differ  only  in  respect  to 
the  mechanical  suspension  which  takes  place  in  the  one  case.  The 
experiment  which  I  here  cite  may  throw  some  light  on  the  origin  of  the 
yellow  colour.  It  appears  that  when  the  sulphide  of  silver  is  in  a  state  of 
very  fine  division  its  colour  is  yellowish  brown,  as  may  be  easily  ascer¬ 
tained  by  treating  a  very  dilute  solution  ( e.g .,  1-5, 000th)  of  nitrate  of 
silver  with  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia.  Many  substances  are  only  black 
in  consequence  of  excessive  intensity  of  colour.  Lampblack,  for  example, 
in  a  state  of  excessively  fine  division  is  yellowish  brown.  Ink  diluted  is 
purple.  Claus  has  shown  that  the  intensely  black  hydrated  sesquioxide 
of  ruthenium  is,  when  very  finely  divided,  green. 

I  therefore  conclude : — 1st.  That  it  is  as  yet  not  absolutely  demon¬ 
strated  (although  probable)  that  the  current  opinion,  ascribing  the  fading 
of  pictures  to  the  production  of  sulphide  of  silver,  is  correct.  2nd.  That 
if  this  opinion  be  correct,  there  exists  no  evidence  that  organic  com¬ 
pounds  have  anything  to  do  with  the  production  of  a  yellow  colour  ;  the 
tint  of  sulphide  of  silver  found  in  their  presence  and  in  their  absence 
being  quite  the  same  shade  of  yellow-brown.  M.  Carey  Lea. 


ON  THE  APPEARANCE  OF  RELIEF  IN  NEGATIVE  PLATES.* 
One  is  accustomed  to  regard  the  image  which  is  formed  in  our  ordinary 
operations  as  having  a  flat  surface.  This  is,  however,  as  a  careful  inspec¬ 
tion  will  prove,  by  no  means  the  case :  the  negative  image  is  raised  and 
sunk.  It  is  many  years  since  I  first  noticed  this,  and  I  mention  it  here 
only  because  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  anything  published 
about  it,  although  I  believe  it  has  been  already  observed  by  other  opera¬ 
tors.  This  relief  is  more  easily  perceptible  in  photographs  with  decided 
lights  and  shades  than  in  those  with  much  half-tone.  It  is  of  such  a 
decided  character  as  to  allow  of  its  being  impressed  on  tinfoil.  To  effect 
this,  fasten  the  negative  with  plaster  of  Paris  on  to  a  stone ;  lay  a  sheet 
of  tinfoil  (in  which  there  is  a  preponderance  of  lead)  on  it,  and  pass 
through  a  lithographic  press.  (A  rolling  press  would  also  do.)  The  glass 
generally  smashes  in  the  operation,  but  not  always.  In  order  to  keep 
these  impressions  clean,  either  the  plate  must  be  previously  covered  with 
gum  arabic,  or  the  dust-like  precipitate  on  it  must  be  removed  with  cotton 
wool,  else  it  will  deposit  itself  on  the  tinfoil,  and  disturb  the  relievo 
appearance.  The  coating  of  gum  somewhat  defaces  Jhe  relief  in  the  copv, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  specimens  I  now  show,  in  one-half  of  which  the 
negative  was  gummed,  and  the  other  half  untouched.  [Mr.  Osborne  here 
exhibited  a  tinfoil  impression  on  which  the  relief  was  very  noticeable. 
The  raised  parts  were  so  prominent  as  to  have  imprinted  themselves  even 
on  the  paper  to  which  the  tinfoil  was  fastened.] 

This  impression  is  taken  from  a  negative  much  intensified  with  pyro- 
gallic  acid,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  marked  relief  is  produced  by 
the  redevelopment.  I  have  here,  however,  some  other  iceak  negatives  not 
redeveloped,  which  also  have  traces  of  relief  that  may  be  reproduced  on 
tinfoil,  although  the  appearance  is  less  marked. 

In  a  negative  sent  me  by  Mr.  George  Downes,  and  which  I  now  lay 
before  you,  this  appeaiance  is  remarkably  fine.  J.  AY.  Osborne. 


(fhtr  Class  far  llcguutcrs. 

LESSON  X. 

Printing  of  Positives. 

It  is  now  time  that  we  turned  our  attention  to  the  printing  of  positives 
on  paper,  the  “  end  all  ”  of  photography,  according  to  Mr.  Hughes ;  al¬ 
though  this  phrase  is  by  some  deemed  quite  incorrect,  the  “end  all”  in 
their  opinion  being  the  giving  a  receipt  for  the  money  received  for  their 
labour  or  skill.  Although  we  have  other  negative  processes  to  treat  of, 
it  is  felt  to  be  desirable  that  the  chapter  on  printing  positives  be  not  de¬ 
layed  until  these  are  .all  explained,  as  practice  in  printing  may  go  on 
simultaneously  with  experimenting  in  new  or  untried  negative  processes. 

Positive  printing  may  be  divided  into  three  general  heads: — First, 
*  Head  before  the.  Berlin  .Photographic  Society. 
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Printing  on  albumenised  paper ;  secondly,  Printing  on  plain  paper  ;  and 
lastly,  Printing  by  development. 

The  first  is  requisite  when  the  most  minute  detail  and  the  finest  grada¬ 
tion  of  tint,  combined  with  brilliancy,  are  desired,  and  this  is  the  kind  of 
printing  most  practised  at  the  present  time ;  the  ordinary  card-portrait 
and  stereoscopic  view  being  printed  on  albumenised  paper.  Plain  paper 
is  perhaps  more  to  be  preferred  when  the  subject  is  bold  and  the  size  large; 
such,  for  example,  as  when  a  large  picture  is  to  be  printed  from  a  waxed- 
paper  negative,  or  when,  at  any  rate,  the  picture  is  one  which  is  intended 
for  framing,  and  to  be  viewed  at  a  distance  of  some  feet — when,  in  short, 
boldness  and  massiveness,  without  that  minuteness  of  detail  so  displeasing 
to  certain  artists,  arc  the  desiderata.  Printing  by  development  secures  the 
qualities  inherent  in  plain  paper  prints  in  perhaps  a  greater  degree  than 
is  obtained  by  plain  sun  printing,  coupled  with  the  advantage  of  great 
rapidity;  for  where  one  print  may  be  turned  out  by  the  former  two 
methods,  a  dozen  may,  by  the  latter,  be  produced  in  the  same  time. 
Each  having,  then,  its  advantages,  we  proceed  to  discuss  them  in  their 
order  as  indicated. 

Positive  Printing  ox  Albumenised  Paper. — This  kind  of  paper  differs 
from  all  others,  inasmuch  as  it  has  one  of  its  surfaces  sized,  coated,  or 
varnished  with  a  layer  of  albumen,  in  which  has  been  previously  dissolved 
a  hydro -chloric  salt,  such  as  the  chloride  of  sodium  (common  kitchen 
salt),  of  ammonium,  of  barium,  or  others.  When  a  paper,  or  a  film,  im¬ 
pregnated  with  such  a  salt  is  floated  on  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
a  decomposition  occurs  similar  to  that  which  takes  place  in  a  collodion 
film.  Chloride  of  silver  is  formed  with  an  excess  of  the  nitrate ;  and 
this,  on  being  subjected  to  the  action  of  light  darkens  more  or  less, 
thoroughly  and  speedily. 

Whatever  the  custom  may  have  been  long  ago,  few  photographers  care, 
now-a-days,  to  prepare  albumenised  paper.  The  great  demand,  and  conse¬ 
quent  competition  in  connection  with  it,  secures  to  the  buyer  an  article 
generally  good  m  quality  and  moderate  in  price.  Of  this  fact  our 
advertising  columns  at  all  times  bear  ample  testimony.  However,  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  prefer  experimenting  on  the  preparation  of 
albumenised  paper,  the  following  instructions  are  given : — 

Take  the  whites  of  fresh  eggs,  carefully  avoiding  the  presence  of  any  of 
the  yolk,  and  to  each  ounce  of  them  (the  white  of  one  average-sized  egg 
measures  about  one  ounce)  add  from  five  to  ten  grains  of  chloride  of  sodium 
dissolved  in  as  little  water  as  convenient,  for  the  smaller  the  quantity  of 
water  present  the  more  highly  glazed  will  be  the  surface  of  the  albumen¬ 
ised  paper  be  ;  also,  the  smaller  the  quantity  of  salt  which  has  been  added 
to  the  albumen,  the  weaker  may  be  the  silver  bath  for  sensitising,  and 
vice  versa. 

This  must  now  be  beaten  up  to  a  frothy  mass.  Earthenware  pots 
are  manufactured  and  sold  for  this  purpose,  and  consist  of  jars  with  closely 
fitting  covers,  and  from  the  sides  of  which  spikes  stick  out  in  considerable 
numbers  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  body  of  albumen  in  the  most 
perfect  manner  possible.  The  albumen  having  been  put  into  such  a  jar, 
simple  shaking  suffices  to  convert  it  into  froth  in  a  brief  space  of  time. 
Where  such  a  vessel  cannot  be  obtained,  put  it  into  any  convenient  dish, 
and  by  means  of  a  wooden  fork  or  a  bunch  of  quills,  whip  up  into  a  dense 
froth.  This  is  allowed  to  stand  undisturbed,  and  after  a  few  hours  it  sub¬ 
sides  into  a  clear  liquid,  which  must  be  carefully  decanted  into  a  flat  dish, 
of  sufficient  size  to  hold  the  sheet  to  be  albumenised.  In  this  operation  it 
is  of  importance  that  no  air  bubbles  be  allowed  to  be  formed.  The  paper 
is  now  arranged  alongside,  and  the  face  of  each  sheet  is  placed  in  such  a 
position  as  to  ensure  no  mistake  in  coating  it  with  the  albumen.  Each 
sheet  of  photographic  paper  has  a  right  side  and  a  wrong  6ide ;  and  it 
requires  only  the  exercise  of  observation  and  common  sense  to  distinguish 
between  them.  The  sheet,  being  held  by  two  opposite  corners,  and  bent 
into  a  curve,  is  to  be  laid  down  upon  the  albumen.  The  centre  of  the 
sheet  comes  first  into  contact  with  the  fluid ;  after  which,  first  one  side 
and  then  the  other  is  lowered  down.  In  this  operation  care  must  be 
taken  to  avoid  air-bubbles,  and  this  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  do  when  the 
most  ordinary  care  is  taken.  The  paper,  after  being  allowed  to  remain 
for  one  or  two  minutes,  is  lifted  up,  and  dried.  The  drying  should  be 
effected  as  speedy  as  possible,  cither  by  means  of  a  hot  fire  or  by  heat 
otherwise  applied,  for  on  the  rapidity  of  the  drying  depends,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  the  surface. 

The  paper  so  prepared  will  keep  good  for  a  long  time,  and  when  about 
to  be  used  must  be  rendered  sensitive.  In  former  times  a  somewhat 
strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (from  sixty  to  one  hundred  grains  in  each 
ounce  of  water)  was  employed ;  but  upwards  of  two  years  ago,  Mr.  Coleman 
Sellers — the  talented  American  correspondent  of  this  journal- — in  a  paper 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  stated  that  a  solution  very  much 
weaker  than  that  hitherto  employed  would  produce  equally  good  results, 
provided  such  a  substance  as  nitrate  of  ammonia  were  added  to  it.  And 
since  that  time  the  subject  has  been  pretty  fully  discussed  by  photo¬ 
graphic  writers,  some  of  whom  have  recommended  a  silver  bath  as  weak 
as  twenty  grains  to  the  ounce,  with  a  large  admixture  of  nitrate  of  soda. 
The  mass  of  evidence,  on  the  whole,  seems  at  present  to  preponderate  in 
favour  of  a  bath  much  stronger.  Make,  then,  a  quantity  of  the  following 
solution : — 

Nitrate  of  silver . . .  60  grains. 

Distilled  water .  1  ounce. 

Filter  and  pour  into  a  flat  dish,  and  in  this  float — prepared  side  down¬ 
wards— a  sheet  of  albumenised  paper,  the  same  precautions  being  observed 


here  as  when  coating  it  with  albumen.  Allow  it  to  remain  on  the  bath 
for  from  three  to  five  minutes,  after  which  remove  and  hang  up  to  dry. 
For  this  purpose  a  rail  may  be  provided  with  a  suitable  arrangement  for 
catching  the  drippings.  It  is  not  a  bad  plan  to  have  a  string  stretched 
across  the  room,  each  sheet  on  being  prepared  suspended  by  one  corner 
by  means  of  an  American  clip,  a  dish  being  placed  underneath.  When 
the  second  sheet  is  ready,  the  first  is  pushed  farther  along  the  string  and 
the  other  made  to  take  its  place  over  the  dish,  in  turn  giving  place  to  tho 
third  sheet,  and  so  on.  When  quite  dry  it  should  be  put  away  into  a  dark 
place,  or  between  the  leaves  of  a  portfolio,  until  convenient  to  use  it.  It 
is  desirable  that  it  be  used  as  soon  as  possible  after  being  excited.  As  it 
is  liable  to  undergo  decomposition,  a  lew  drops  of  acetic  acid  added  to 
the  silver  bath  enables  it  to  keep  good  for  a  few  days  in  a  dry  place ;  but 
in  all  cases  use  it  as  soon  after  preparation  as  possible. 

The  negative  being  placed  in  the  printing- frame,  select  a  piece  of  paper 
of  a  suitable  size,  and,  having  placed  its  face  next  to  the  collodion  sido  of 
the  negative,  put  on  the  back  of  the  printing-frame,  and  screw  them  in 
close  contact.  Expose  now  to  light,  and  those  parts  of  the  paper  not 
protected  from  its  action  by  the  density  of  the  blacks  in  the  nogativo  will 
speedily  become  more  or  less  darkened.  The  back  of  the  printing-frame 
must  consist  of  two  parts  hinged  together.  This  allows  of  an  examina¬ 
tion  being  occasionally  made  without  disturbing  tho  position  of  tho 
negative  and  print ;  but  it  is  desirable  to  examine  it  as  little  as  possible. 
Print  till  it  is  considerably  deeper  in  tone  than  would  bo  desired  in  tho 
finished  print,  as  the  subsequent  operations  somewhat  “  undo  ”  tho 
printing.  In  short,  let  it  be  printed  so  deeply  that  your  uninitiated 
friend  at  once  exclaims  that  the  print  is  ruined  by  being  too  dark.  It  is 
now  transferred  to  a  dish  of  water,  the  object  of  this  being  to  removo 
all  the  nitrate  of  silver  from  tho  film,  in  which  its  presence  is  now  no 
longer  of  any  use.  How  these  washings  may  bo  utilised  and  reconverted 
either  into  cash  or  nitrate  of  silver,  will  form  the  subject  of  another  lesson  ; 
meantime,  keep  all  your  washings. 

The  print  having  been  washed,  is  now  ready  for  being  “  toned,”  tho 
object  of  which  operation  is  at  once  to  make  the  picture  more  beautiful 
and  more  durable.  Were  it  not  toned  it  would,  when  finished,  appoar  of 
a  red  tint,  and  not  at  all  pleasing  in  appearance  ;  whereas,  by  toning,  wo 
may  obtain  tints  of  almost  all  kinds — sepia,  purple,  black,  or  blue.  Put 
this  is  not  all ;  for  the  toning  imparts  to  the  print  the  quality  of  resisting 
the  lowering  of  tone  consequent  upon  tho  subsequent  immersion  into  the 
fixing  solution,  allowing  more  brilliant  pictures  to  be  produced  than 
otherwise  could  be  done  ;  and,  as  a  last  advantage,  the  toning,  by  causing 
a  deposit  of  gold  on  the  blacks  of  the  picture,  adds  very  materially  to  its 
chances  of  remaining  permanent.  Tho  subject  of  toning  solutions  has 
received  much  attention  of  late  years,  and  is  now  reduced  to  a  state  of 
comparative  certainty  and  considerable  ease.  To  reproduce  the  various 
formube  which  skill  has  devised  and  experience  attested,  would  swell  the 
present  lesson  into  undue  length.  J.  T.  Tavlok. 

The  Author  of  these  lessons — to  render  them  of  more  service  to  the  class  for 
whom  they  are  intended — will,  at  the  close  of  each,  reply  to  such  corres¬ 
pondence  as  may  arise  out  of  them.  Letters  addressed  to  J.  T.  Taylor, 
Editorial  Office  of  this  Journal,  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden ,  London, 
W.C.,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention,  and  be  replied  to  in  this  column  as 
fully  as  their  nature  warrants. 

J.  Bryce. — Your  suggestion  is  a  good  one,  and  will  receive  attention. 

Robert  B.  sends  a  transferred  portrait  of  himself  and  asks  what  we  think  of  him. 
He  seems  to  be  a  good-looking  sort  of  person,  and  a  good  photographer,  too,  if  the 
specimen  be  his  own  production. 

A..B.C. — Some  photographers  of  experience  prefer  cyanide  of  potassium  to  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda  for  fixing  negatives,  on  the  ground  that,  when  the  latter  is  employed, 
it  has  a  tendency — unless  when  uncommonly  well  washed  out — to  bleach  the  negative. 

A  Friend. — The  sunshade  of  your  lens  is  too  short.  Extemporise  an  addition  to  it 
by  means  of  a  piece  of  cardboard  blackened  in  the  inside.  Let  it  be  such  as  will 
effectually  prevent  the  sun’s  rays  from  falling  upon  the  lens,  else  fogged  pictures  will 
under  such  circumstances  be  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

Amateur  (Portsmouth). — When  enlarging  with  a  portrait  combination  arrange  the 
lenses  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  the  uncemented  or  back  lens  of  the  combination  next- 
to  the  picture  to  be  copied.  If  a  picture  is  to  be  copied  smaller  than  its  present  size, 
then  arrange  so  as  to  have  the  uncemented  lens  in  its  normal  position,  that  is,  next 
to  the  sensitive  plate. 

J.B.C.  cannot  get  details  in  the  blacks  of  his  pictures,  which,  so  far  as  we  can  under¬ 
stand  him,  are  positives  on  glass.  He  thinks  it  cannot  arise  from  imperfect  expo¬ 
sure,  as  that  has  been  varied  considerably  with  the  same  want  of  success.  The  cause 
evidently  is,  that  the  developer  is  washed  off  too  soon.  It  must  remain  on  until  the 
details  of  the  shadows  become  visible,  and  should  fogging  set  in  before  this  result  be 
obtained,  a  little  acetic  acid  must  be  added  to  the  developer,  which  will  then  allow 
the  picture  to  remain  clean  under  a  prolonged  development. 

W.F. — To  obtain  a  collodion  giving  great  intensity,  such  as  to  be  suitable  for  copy¬ 
ing  maps  or  engravings,  iodise  with  iodides,  to  the  exclusion  almost,  if  not  quite,  of 
bromides.  The  presence  of  bromides  renders  collodion  more  sensitive  to  coloured 
rays ;  hence  for  portraiture  and  landscapes  it  is  requisite  that  one  or  other  of  the 
bromides  be  present  in  the  collodion,  To  secure  a  good  photograph  of  the  garden  to 
which  you  allude  we  advise  the  addition  of  bromides  in  a  large  proportion.  Make 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  bromide  of  ammonium  or  cadmium,  and  add  to  the  collodion 
by  small  quantities,  making  a  trial  after  each  addition,  until  you  are  satisfied  with 
the  effect.  Also  leave  it  somewhat  longer  in  the  exciting  bath. 


Photographs  by  Magnesium  Light. — We  have  received  from  Mr.  A. 
Brothers,  of  Manchester,  several  excellent  specimens  of  card  portraits 
from  nature,  taken  by  the  magnesium  light.  These  specimens  include 
portraits  of  Faraday,  Sir  H.  Holland,  Mr.  Sonstadt,  and  others — in 
addition  to  these  copies,  a  bust  of  Mr.  Hodgkinson,  and  engravings. 
These  show  that  in  competent  hands  photographic  portraiture,  by  artificial 
illumination,  may  be  made  as  effective  as  by  ordinary  daylight. 
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THE  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  FRENCH  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY  AT  THE  PALAIS  DE  L  INDUSTRIE. 

[Second  Notice.] 

The  collection  of  six  pictures  exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson,  of 
Leamington,  justly  forms  one  of  the  special  features  of  this  photographic 
display,  as  there  is  nothing  similar  to  them  in  the  Exposition.  The 
pictures  are  entitled  Autumn — The  Deer  Park,  Stoneleigh — Somebody' s 
Coming — The  Interior  of  a  Study — May  Gatherers — and  Portraits.  The 
general  effects  of  each  of  the  two  larger  pictures,  Autumn  and  The 
Beer  Park,  is  exceedingly  good ;  the  atmosphere  and  the  distance  are 
very  beautifully  rendered,  and  the  chiaro-oscuro  is  almost  perfection  it¬ 
self.  It  is  very  interesting  to  observe  the  relation  existing  between 
nature  in  The  Beer  Park  and  art  in  Autumn;  the  same  negatives 
having  been  used  for  both,  with  the  exception  of  the  group  and  its  acces¬ 
sories  in  the  latter,  -which  are  printed  in.  The  upper  left-hand  portion 
of  Autumn  is  the  least  well  done,  the  two  trees  being  too  evidently 
superposed ;  hut  where  the  general  excellence  is  so  remarkable,  we  can 
scarcely  find  the  heart  to  criticise.  The  group,  Somebody's  Coming— 
from  one  negative — is  a  charming  specimen  of  artistic  and  photographic 
skill.  Such  pictures  as  these  of  Mr.  Robinson  certainly  entitle  photo¬ 
graphy  to  a  high  place  among  the  fine  arts. 

Next  in  order  are  nine  magnificent  views  of  Stockholm,  three  feet  by 
two  feet  in  size,  by  Carleman,  of  Stockholm.  They  are  among  the  sharp¬ 
est  and  finest  specimens  of  enlarged  prints.  However,  we  must  remark 
that  in  six  of  these  pictures  we  are  favoured  with  a  repetition  of  the  same 
sky  and  clouds — a  want  of  variety  never  to  he  found  in  nature. 

Nine  views  on  papier  cire,  by  Szwejcer,  are  interesting  specimens  of 
this  process ;  they  are  also  an  evident  proof  that  it  is  no  formidable  rival 
of  more  popular  processes.  All  of  them  have  a  resemblance  to  lithographic 
prints. — The  collection  of  Charles  Marville,  photographer  of  the  Imperial 
Museum,  is  a  very  good  one,  when  we  consider  the  difficulty  of  many  of 
these  reproductions.  We  have  here  a  demonstration  of  the  increasing 
importance  of  photography  as  a  means  of  multiplying  the  drawings  and 
etchings  of  famous  masters. 

A  frame  of  views  succeeds,  taken  on  tannin  plates,  by  Y.  Pipereau. 
They  are  good ;  but  not  as  good  as  the  views  in  the  frame  immediately 
below,  taken  by  Eugene  Donnerville,  consisting  of  scenes  at  Villers-sur- 
Mer.  If,  as  we  suppose,  they  are  specimens  of  a  wet  process,  they  cer¬ 
tainly  eclipse  their  dry  rivals  which  hang  above  them.  The  skies  are 
especially  fine. — C.  Coutou  exhibits  a  collection  of  views  in  which  the 
remote  distances  are  all  well  rendered,  being  quite  as  sharp  and  well- 
defined  as  the  foreground.  Not  a  few  of  his  photographic  competitors 
might  take  a  profitable  lesson  from  him  in  this  particular. — The 
collection,  consisting  of  divers  subjects,  by  Moulin  (who  states  that  he 
has  received  “Honourable  Mention”  at  Paris  in  1855  and  1861,  and  at 
London  in  1862),  certainly  does  not  deserve  a  medal  this  year.  The 
array  of  portraits  by  L.  Samson  is  very  fine.  He  exhibits  two  of  each 
subject — one  quite  small,  and  one  about  four  times  larger  and  reversed ; 
one  set  having  been  obtained  from  the  other  by  copying  and  reversing 
by  the  camera  in  all  probability. — Next  we  have  a  series  of  seventeen 
views  of  Biarritz,  and  other  localities  in  the  Pyrenees,  by  A.  Guynemez, 
which,  as  a  whole,  show  great  taste  and  skill ;  hut  the  artist  has  made 
several  of  them  include  too  much  for  the  capacity  of  his  lens. 

M.  Delintraz  exhibits  some  very  excellent  portraits,  and  a  single  frame 
containing  five  charming  skies  :  the  clouds,  with  the  varied  effects  of  light 
and  shade  upon  them,  are  lovely. — Then  follow  two  frames  of  scenes  and 
groups  of  persons  and  animals,  which  are  quite  interesting  as  the  work  of 
the  Labor atoire-Pevelateur,  invented  by  M.  Titus  Albites,  for  working 
the  wet  process  in  the  open  air,  without  the  aid  of  any  tent  or  dark  room. 
—Succeeding  these  are  a  series  of  twelve  enlargements,  by  the  process  of 
A.  Liebert.  They  are  accompanied  by  prints  from  the  small  negatives 
used  in  obtaining  the  enlargements,  and  each  picture  has  a  descriptive 
label.  The  following  is  a  translation  of  one  of  them  : — “Magnified  print 
upon  albumenised  paper,  by  the  ordinary  photographic  processes,  from  a 
one-sixth  carte  negative,  obtained  in  one  hour  and  fifteen  minutes,  on  the 
18th  of  March,  1864,  at  Paris,  in  the  atelier  of  M.  Erwin,  with  the  solar 
camera,  without  a  reflector,  patented  by  A.  Liebert ;  certified  to  he  verit¬ 
able,  and  without  retouching.”  They  are  all  quite  good  for  solar-camera 
enlargements ;  but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  we  have  seen 
equally  good  ones,  if  not  superior,  at  London,  at  Frankfort,  and  at  Phila¬ 
delphia. — Following  these  are  fifty- one  copies  of  celebrated  paintings,  and 
several  original  photographs  of  distinguished  persons,  by  Mr.  Bingham  ; 
they  are  all  admirable  specimens  of  photographic  skill.  The  reproduc¬ 
tions  are  especially  fine.  The  whole  collection  forms  one  of  the  features  of 
the  Exposition.  Mr.  Bingham  evidently  fully  merits  his  high  reputation. 

M.  Bertch  exhibits  six  enlargements,  taken  by  his  chambrc-automatiquc 
et  megascope,  and  obtained  in  an  average  time  of  twenty  seconds. 

The  series  of  thirty  portraits  by  Carjat  and  Co.  are  all  most  excellently 
done. — C.  II.  Soulier  exhibits  six  very  beautiful  large  glass  transparen¬ 
cies,  taken  by  the  albumen  process ;  and  also,  alongside  of  them,  eight 
views  upon  paper,  several  of  them  from  the  same  negatives. — A  trans¬ 
parent  window  follows,  filled  with  specimens  of  vitrified  photographs,  by 
Hericy :  they  arc  all  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  hut  the  subjects,  in  all  their 
details,  are  well  preserved.— M.  Samson  exhibits  a  window,  showing  how 


transparencies  on  glass  may  be  made  to  serve  the  purposes  of  interior 
adornment. — M.  Ferrier  has  a  series  of  glass  transparencies,  somewhat 
similar  to  those  of  M.  Soulier,  and  equally  good.  They  are  really 
splendid ;  and,  as  we  studied  them,  we  could  not  refrain  from  wondering 
why  such  beautiful  adornments  for  the  windows  of  both  public  and  private 
buildings  were  not  more  practically  appreciated. 

A.  Civiale  exhibits,  among  a  series  of  views  of  Alpine  scenery,  two 
long  panoramic  views  of  mountain  ranges;  one  of  them,  which  gives 
the  whole  circle  of  the  horizon,  is  printed  from  fourteen  negatives. — M. 
Poitevin  shows  a  very  interesting  collection  of  prints  by  his  processes,  vary¬ 
ing  in  date  from  1847  to  1864.  The  prints  developed  in  carbon  and  other 
colours  in  powder,  by  means  of  the  perchloride  of  iron  and  tartaric  acid, 
show  an  advance ;  and  the  collection  of  photographic  enamels,  by  the  same 
process,  is  a  highly  successful  one.  He  also  shows  a  specimen  of  a  mould¬ 
ing  in  plaster,  obtained  by  means  of  bichromated  gelatine ;  and  a  porcelain 
cast,  obtained  from  the  plaster  mould.  The  resultant  picture  is  a  rough 
one  ;  but  the  process  may  hereafter  yield  finer  results. — In  connexion  with 
these  are  several  frames,  exhibiting  beautiful  specimens  of  photo-litho¬ 
graphy,  obtained  from  ordinary  negatives  directly  on  the  stone,  by 
Lemercier,  by  the  Poitevin  process. 

There  are  also  some  specimens  of  heliographic  engraving  on  steel,  by 
the  process  of  Ch.  Negre.  All  these  applications  of  photography  to  the 
art  of  engraving  are  well  worth}7  of  a  careful  scrutiny. 

M.  Aubry  shows  some  studies  of  leaves,  very  well  done. 

Next  to  these  hang  twelve  enlargements,  by  the  Yicomte  Aguado. 
They  are  not  very  good. 

The  series  of  reproductions  from  pictures  and  engravings,  by  E.  L. 
Thiboust,  jun.,  are  admirably  well  done.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  some  of  them  are  not  from  Nature  herself.  His  reproduction 
of  the  old  engraving,  entitled  La  Gouvernante,  is  perfect. 

The  four  large  frames  of  L.  Cremiere  consist  mainly  of  portraits,  very 
well  done ;  but  his  photographs  of  animals  are  particularly  good,  and  his 
two  portraits  by  the  heliographic  process  of  Niepce  de  St.  Victor  are  ad¬ 
mirable,  especially  the  portrait  of  M.  Auber. 

M.  Richebourg,  photographer  to  the  Emperor,  exhibits  portraits,  views 
from  nature,  and  copies  of  paintings — all  of  them  excellent  specimens  of 
photography.  His  reproduction  of  Lange’s  picture  of  The  Battle  of  Sol- 
ferino  is  very  effective.  The  copy  of  Dumas’s  Crucifixion  is  also  admirable. 

The  rapid  review  we  have  thus  far  made  has  carried  us  entirely  around 
the  four  sides  of  the  Exposition,  and  includes  about  two-thirds  of  the 
whole ;  the  remaining  third  hangs  on  temporary  partitions  occupying  the 
centre  of  the  salon.  We  reserve  this  portion  for  our  next  article. 

Ulcetings  of  Satieties. 

LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  final  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  present  session  was  held  at 
King’s  College,  on  Tuesday,  the  7th  instant — James  Glaisher,  Esq., 
F.R.S.,  occupying  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  persons  were  duly  elected  members  of  the  Society: — 
Mrs.  Julia  M.  Cameron,  and  the  Rev.  T.  M.  Raven. 

Some  photographs,  by  Mr.  Brothers,  of  Manchester,  taken  by  aid  of  the 
magnesium  light,  were  exhibited.  The  portraits  of  Faraday  and  Roscoe 
were  not  recognisable  by  the  Chairman,  who  had  known  the  former  many 
years.  These  have  been  more  fully  noticed  in  the  reports  of  the  last 
meetings  of  the  North  and  South  London  Photographic  Societies. 

Some  views  in  South  America,  by  Mr.  Rowsell,  of  Valparaiso,  were  also 
shown,  and  examined  with  much  interest. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  some  effort  had  been  made  to  induce  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  'Wales  to  honour  the  Exhibition  with  a  visit,  and 
read  with  regret  a  note  from  Colonel  Knollys,  stating  that  their  Royal 
Highnesses  much  feared  that  their  numerous  engagements  would  prevent 
their  visiting  the  Exhibition  on  the  morning  following-  the  date  of  the 
note. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ross  explanatory  of  some  points 
of  difference  between  a  camera  then  exhibited  and  another  which  was  not 
shown.  In  reference  to  which 

The  Chairman  said  that  as  a  Society  they  were  glad  to  receive  the 
letter  and  the  camera,  and  indeed  were  always  glad  to  be  informed  on 
and  shown  examples  of  new  and  real  improvements ;  but  they  were 
scarcely  in  a  position  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  one  camera  against 
another,  and  ho  thought  it  extremely  doubtful  if  he  (the  Chairman) 
should  be  doing  right  in  allowing  a  discussion  upon  this  subject. 

Mr.  Elriiinstone  Underwood  thought  it  a  great  advantage  to  be  able 
to  see  the  camera  and  know  how7  it  worked. 

The  Chairman  :  Undoubtedly,  but  I  would  rather  the  matter  were  not 
discussed,  as  it  is  not  easy  to  know  what  feelings  may  be  embittered  by 
the  Society  assuming  an  office  which  does  not  come  within  its  province. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hart  being  then  invited  by  the  Chairman,  came  forward 
to  exhibit  and  explain  his  simple  mechanical  contrivance  for  effecting  the 
combustion  of  magnesium  ware.  He  said  he  had  brought  it  thinking  a 
simple  apparatus  of  the  kind  in  question  would  be  useful  to  photo¬ 
graphers.  It  consisted  mainly  of  a  reflector,  with  a  support  for  a  small 
spirit-lamp  and  receptacle  for  ashes,  placed  at  right  angles  thereto.  The 
wire  was  passed  through  a  tube  in  front  of  the  reflector,  then  oyer  two 
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rollers,  and  subsequently  through  another  eyo  or  tube  into  the  flame  of 
the  lamp,  -when  it  would  be  seen  ignition  at  once  took  place  [the  wire 
was  here  ignited,  and  burnt  with  its  characteristically  bright  flame],  and 
would  have  none  of  that  intermittent  character  which  it  unfortunately 
possessed  at  present,  if  it  were  not,  as  he  (Mr.  Hart)  had  been  recently 
informed,  for  the  presence  of  some  traces  of  calcium,  which  rendered  tho 
wire  more  brittle.  It  would  be  seen  that  the  presence  of  the  spirit-lamp 
in  front  of  the  wire  corrected  the  defect  promptly.  He  wished  to  men¬ 
tion,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  that  a  small  portion  of  the  wire  being- 
burned  in  the  presence  of  a  baby  caused  it  to  remain  perfectly  still  during 
the  whole  time  of  the  combustion,  about  forty  or  fifty  seconds.  He 
mentioned  this  fact  as  one  likely  to  prove  useful  to  those  photographers 
who  were  often  called  upon  to  take  the  portraits  of  children. 

Some  remarks  followed  between  Mr.  Underwood  and  Mr.  Hart  relative 
to  the  difference  between  the  magnesium  and  oxy-hydrogen  lights. 

The  Chairman  proposed  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  Mr.  Hart  for  his 
exhibition  of  the  light,  and  doubted  not  that  the  intermittent  character 
would  soon  be  got  rid  of. — Thanks  were  unanimously  accorded. 

Mr.  Hart  thanked  the  Chairman  and  members  for  the  attention  with 
which  they  had  favoured  him,  and  said  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
insufficient  supply  of  wire,  he  would  have  been  able  to  carry  out  some 
improvements  in  the  apparatus  which  had  recently  suggested  themselves 
to  his  mind,  by  which  he  felt  assured  that  the  intermittence  of  the  com¬ 
bustion  would  be  entirely  prevented. 

Mr.  Sydney  Smyth  was  then  invited  to  carry  out  his  intention  of 

f>roducing  an  enlargement  in  the  solar  camera  by  means  of  the  magnesium 
ight.  He  immediately  commenced  his  arrangements,  and  while  he  was 
doing  so, 

Mr.  Shadbolt  directed  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  some  very  fine 
specimens  of  transfer  negatives,  by  Mr.  Wenderoth,  of  Philadelphia.  In 
explaining  the  method  by  which  the  transfer  was  accomplished,  Mr. 
Shadbolt  said  that  the  details  would  be  found  in  the  last  number  of  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography,  and  briefly  recapitulated  the  article 
referred  to  [see  page  184].  Towards  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks  Mr. 
Shadbolt  said  the  question  of  the  permanence  of  these  transfers  had 
suggested  itself  to  his  mind,  and  oddly  enough  he  had  some  rather  im¬ 
portant  evidence  to  show  on  that  point.  He  begged  to  hand  for  the 
Chairman’s  inspection  a  small  pomade  pot,  with  all  its  “  native  dust” 
upon  it,  which  contained  a  preparation  of  gelatine  and  glycerine  which 
he  (Mr.  Shadbolt)  could  vouch  for  having  prepared  with  his  own 
hands  fourteen  years  ago.  It  would  be  seen  that  there  was  not  the 
slightest  evidence  of  any  fungoid  growth,  although  during  the  whole 
of  that  time  it  had  been  freely  exposed  to  every  possible  atmospheric 
change.  He  admitted  that  it  was  possible  that  a  trace  of  creosote  might 
have  got  into  the  mixture,  owing  to  his  having  used  creosote  water 
about  that  time  for  many  of  his  microscopic  preparations,  the  antisceptic 
properties  of  which  would  account  for  its  having  kept  so  well,  but  the 
quantity  must  indeed  have  been  infinitesimal ;  and  he  thought  that  the 
condition  in  which  the  preparation  was  now  shown  might  be  accepted  as 
a  guarantee  of  at  least  fourteen  years’  permanence  for  the  transferred 
tissues. 

The  Chairman  invited  discussion  on  Mr.  Shadbolt’ s  communication. 
Mr.  Shadbolt  said  there  was  one  other  point  to  which  Mr.  Wenderoth 
directed  special  attention,  and  that  was  the  facility  with  which  parts  of 
various  negatives  might  be  united  into  “  one  harmonious  whole”  for  the 
purposes  of  composition  printing. 

The  Chairman  said  the  best  thanks  of  the  members  were  due  to  Mr. 
Shadbolt  for  affording  them  that  early  information  on  so  interesting  a 
subject.  About  the  importance  of  a  facile  method  of  transferring  negatives 
there  could  be  no  doubt,  and  the  subject  would,  doubtless,  be  taken  up 
by  those  photographers  who  felt  themselves  interested. 

Thanks  to  Mr.  Shadbolt  were  accorded  unanimously. 

Mr.  Smyth  having  completed  his  enlargement,  brought  it  forward  for 
exhibition.  It  was  pronounced  a  decided  success. 

Mr.  Simpson  explained  that  it  had  required  the  combustion  of  twelve 
inches  of  wire,  value  about  one  shilling. 

The  Chairman  regarded  the  exhibition  as  valuable  and  interesting, 
and  thought  the  members  would  join  heartily  with  him  in  thanking 
Mr.  Smyth  for  the  trouble  ho  had  taken.  He  (the  Chairman)  said  he 
had  merely  then  to  announce  that  that  was  the  last  meeting  of  the  session; 
that  many  months  would  elapse  before  they  should  meet  again,  during 
which  lime  many  cameras  would  penetrate  into  picturesque  nooks  and 
corners  of  our  pleasant  isle.  He  was  very  selfish,  and  hoped  that 
members  would  allow  him  to  see  some  of  the  results  of  the  labours  of  love 
they  would  doubtless  undertake  in  the  interim.  He  would  again  remind 
the  members  that  the  Exhibition  was  open,  and  urge  them  to  send  their 
friends,  with  the  view  of  augmenting  the  Society’s  funds. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  till  November. 


SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  Sussex  Hall, 
Leadcnhall-street,  on  Thursday  the  9th  instant, — the  Bev.  E.  F.  Statham, 
M.A.,  F.G.S.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  was  prevented  from  attending  with  his  usual  punc¬ 
tuality,  the  members  therefore,  pending  his  arrival,  held  a  short  discus¬ 
sion  on  the  carbon  process. 

Mr.  Simpson  showed  a  print  by  the  Poitevin-Fargier  carbon  process 


by  Mr.  Bingham,  and  briefly  described  tho  process,  which  is  the  same  in 
principle  as  that  of  Mr.  Swan,  tho  modus  operandi  only  being  somewhat 
different.  Mr.  Simpson  stated  that  Mr.  Cooper  had  ascertained  that  lie 
could  not  get  a  gelatine  film  to  be  soluble  without  reducing  tin  bit  hn* 
mate  of  ammonia  to  one-thirtieth  of  tho  gelatine  in  quantity.  1I<  Mr, 
Simpson)  had  kept  chromo-gelatine  films  in  a  sensitive  state  for  eighteen 
days  by  using  one-eightli  of  a  saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash 
instead  of  one-tenth  of  a  saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of  ammonia. 

Mr.  Lane  exhibited  a  new  form  of  pressure-frame  for  small  plat* a,  em¬ 
bodying  the  principle  of  the  ordinary  letter-clip.  It  was  examined  with 
interest  by  the  members,  and  thought  by  Mr.  Davis  to  be  specially  suited 
for  double  printing,  as  it  allowed  of  tho  negative  being  plac<  d  ov<  r  tie 
paper  rather  than  vice  versa. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  tho  Committee  had  selected  tho  two 
presentation  prints  for  the  year  then  terminating.  The  subject  of  ou 
was  llobinson’s  Somebody's  Coming ;  and  the  other  would  bo  a  landscape  by 
Bedford. 

Mr.  Spencer  exhibited  a  rough  model  of  a  washing-machine — a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  which,  with  dimensions,  we  shall  give  in  an  early  numbor. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  accorded  to  Messrs.  Spencer  and  Lane. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  Secretary,  the  minutes  of  tho  previous  meeting 
Avere  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  A  Vail  presented  the  June  number  of  tho  Art-Student  for  the 
Society’s  acceptance. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Society  : — Air. 
James  How  and  Mr.  E.  Turner. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the 

ANNUAL  REPORT. 

Having  once  more  reached  that  stage  in  the  career  of  this  Society  at  which  it  is  cus¬ 
tomary  to  erect  a  sort  of  commemorative  or  votive  tablet  in  the  shape  of  an  annual 
report,  we,  the  retiring  officers  of  the  past  session,  duly  present  the  same  to  the  mem¬ 
bers. 

During  the  expired  year  we  have  been  favoured  with  the  papers  given  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  list : — 

1863. 

June  11th. — On  Developing  and  Intensifying  Negatives.  By  J.  Leake. 

,,  — On  the  Action  of  Formic  Acid  in  the  Developer.  By  11.  Cooper,  Jun. 

Sept.  8th. — A  Few  Thoughts  About  Photographic  Societies.  By  A.  H.  Wall, 

Nov.  12th. — On  Photography  in  India.  By  W.  H.  Warner. 

,,  — On  the  Best  Proportion  of  Chloride  for  Albumenised  Paper.  By  Alfred 

Harman. 

Dec.  10th. — On  Composition  Printing.  By  Walter  Woodbury. 

,,  — On  Glass  Rooms  and  Lighting  the  Model.  Bv  T.  Parker. 

1864. 

Jan.  14th. — On  Printing.  By  H.  Cooper,  Jun. 

,,  — On  Formic  Acid  in  the  Developer.  By  H.  Cooper,  Jun. 

Feb.  11th. — A  Discussion  on  Toning  with  Chloride  of  Lime.  Opened  by  Valentine 
Blanchard. 

Mar.  10th. — On  a  Photographic  Provident  Society.  By  A.  H.  Wall. 

,,  — On  Nitrate  of  Soda  in  the  Printing  Bath.  By  a  member  signing  him¬ 

self  “Publicola.” 

,,  — On  the  Probable  Action  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  in  the  Silver  Bath.  By  F. 

W.  Hart. 

May  12th.—  On  Mr.  Swan’s  Carbon  Printing  Process.  By  H.  Cooper,  Jun. 

The  discussions  on  each  of  the  above  subjects  were  very  animated,  and  the  thanks 
of  the  Society  are  heartily  awarded  to  the  gentlemen  from  whom  they  emanated. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  also  due  to  the  following  gentlemen  for  exhibiting 
and  describing  \-arious  useful  inventions  and  contrivances,  viz  : — 

To  Mr.  G.  W.  Simpson,  for  specimens  illustrative  of  the  qualities  of  well-known 
lenses,  processes,  collodions,  Ac.,  Ac. 

To  Mr.  Dallmeyer,  for  exhibiting  a  neAv  arrangement  in  a  camera  constructed  for 
twelve  small  pictures  on  a  single  plate. 

To  Mr.  A.  H.  Wall,  for  exhibiting  various  specimens  illustrative  of  artistic  beauties 
and  pictorial  science,  Ac. 

To  Mr.  F.  W.  Hart,  for  exhibiting  and  explaining  improvements  in  apparatus  practi¬ 
cally  illustrating  the  use  of  the  magnesium  light,  Ac.,  Ac. 

To  Mr.  J.  J.  Cole,  for  calling  attention  to  the  photographic  use  of  tracing  linen. 

To  Mr  Sanford,  for  specimens  of  a  new  photographic  paper. 

To  Mr.  H.  Cooper,  Jun.,  for  specimens  illustrative  of  various  useful  experiments. 

To  Mr.  J.  Martin,  for  ditto. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Society  also  desires  to  express  its  thanks  to  the  many 
other  gentlemen  who  kindly  contributed  the  photographs  and  apparatus  by  which  tho 
pleasures  of  each  evening  have  been  so  materially  enhanced. 

The  special  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  the  President,  Vice-Presidents, 
Treasurer,  and  Secretary  of  the  past  year ;  to  Mr.  J.  J.  Cole  for  kindly  placing  rooms 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee  ;  and  to  Mr.  Fox  for  generously  promising  to  mount 
the  Society’s  collection  of  photographs  free  of  cost. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  congratulate  the  members  upon  its  continued  prosperity. 
Although  the  difficulty  of  procuring  papers  for  the  meetings  has  not  been  greater  this 
year,  considered  with  reference  to  past  years,  still  this  difficulty  exists,  and  we  there¬ 
fore  appeal  to  the  members  and  friends  of  the  Society  to  lessen  or  destroy  it  by  ren¬ 
dering  the  truth  of  the  proverb,  which  says — “  One  volunteer  is  worth  twenty  pressed 
men,”  once  and  again  apparent.  Thirteen  papers  for  nine  meetings  displays  no  poverty 
of  resource,  nor  is  there  any  lack  of  variety  in  the  subjects  they  treat  on ;  but  the  readers 
and  authors  of  these  papers  are  too  few  in  number,  and  the  Society  has  no  right  to 
exact  labour  which  may  be  given  with  inconvenience  to  the  person  most  concerned. 
The  authors  of  the  first  papers  read  at  the  Society  are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the 
authors  of  the  papers  we  now  have  the  pleasure  of  listening  to,  and  it  is  neither  fair 
nor  wise  to  let  the  mainstay  and  safety  of  the  Society  be  dependent  upon  a  few 
gentlemen  whose  membership  must,  of  course,  be  subject  to  all  the  usual  fluctuating 
influences.  While  the  very  existence  of  the  Society  as  an  active,  enterprising,  and 
useful  body  is  bound  up  with  their  membership,  the  Society  can  never  be  regarded  as 
firmly  and  thoroughly  established. 

The  number  of  new  members  elected  during  the  past  year  shows  that  the  Society 
has  not  lost  ground  in  public  estimation. 

The  attendance  at  each  meeting,  with  two  exceptions,  has  been  highly  satisfactory. 
The  Committee  regret  that  the  presentation  print  for  this  year — Mr.  H.  P.  Robin¬ 
son’s  Somebody’s  Coming — was  not  earlier  decided  upon,  in  order  that  it  might  be  now 
on  the  table  for  distribution.  This  picture  is  that  which  carried  off  the  prize  in  Scot¬ 
land  and  elsewhere,  and  has  been  chosen  for  presentation  to  the  members  of  the  Pho¬ 
tographic  Society  of  Scotland. 

There  is  little  to  be  said  in  connection  with  the  progress  of  the  art  itself  during  the 
past  year,  the  only  novelty  being  the  important  one  of  Mr.  Swan’s  new  carbon  process, 
which  has  already  received  notice  at  a  meeting  expressly  devoted  to  its  consideration. 
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One  subject  only  remains  to  be  mentioned  in  this  the  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  your 
Society,  and  that  is  the  regret  its  members  must  feel  in  hearing  that  in  consequence  of 
his  removal  to  tho  northern  suburbs  of  London,  Mr.  Cole  thus  ceases  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Society. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  report,  the  Secretary  read  a  new  code  of  rules 
which  he  had  been  at  great  pains  to  draw  up  for  the  Society,  and  con¬ 
siderable  time  was  occupied  in  passing  each  one  of  these,  in  detail,  before 
the  members.  All  being,  however,  finally  agreed  to,  they  will  be  printed 
for  distribution  among  the  members. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  coming  session  then  took  place,  the 
result  being  as  follows  : — 

President. — Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 

Vice-Presidents.-— Messrs.  Davis,  Simpson,  and  Wall. 

Committee. — Messrs.  Foxlee,  Hart,  Harmer,  Harman,  Martin,  Cooper, 
How,  and  Blanchard. 

Treasurer. — Noel  E.  Fitch. 

Honorary  Secretary. — Frank  Howard,  10,  Lansdowne  Road  North,  S. 

Mr.  Davis  rose  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Wall  on  his  retiring 
from  office.  He  thought  too  distinct  an  acknowledgment  could  not  be 
made  of  the  untiring  zeal  and  earnest  devotion  to  duty  which  had 
characterised  Mr.  Wall’s  tenure  of  office.  He  had  evidently  been  at  great 
pains  to  draw  up  the  code  of  laws  and  the  annual  report  which  had  been 
read  that  evening.  It  was  heavy  work,  and  the  kindness  Mr.  Wall  had 
always  shown  towards  his  brother  members  would,  he  was  convinced, 
ensure  him  the  hearty  acknowledgments  of  the  members. 

Mr.  Simpson,  in  rising  to  second  this  proposition,  would  only  add  one 
word  to  what  Mr.  Davis  had  said.  It  was  that  the  fact  of  our  empowering 
the  new  Secretary  to  engage  a  paid  assistant,  was  in  itself  an  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  onerous  nature  of  the  duties  attaching  to  the  office  of  Secre¬ 
tary.  He  had  great  pleasure  in  seconding  tho  proposition,  and  would  not 
longer  delay  the  expression  of  thanks  which  he  was  sure  the  members 
were  impatient  to  give. 

The  members  responded  with  unexampled  cordiality,  the  applause 
being  loud  and  long  continued. 

Mr.  Simpson  then  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President,  which  was 
duly  seconded  by  Mr.  Howard,  and  heartily  responded  to  by  the  members. 

The  Chairman  briefly  replied,  assuring  the  members  that  it  would 
always  afford  him  pleasure  to  officiate  as  their  President,  as  he  was  grati¬ 
fied  by  the  spirit  of  disinterested  devotion  to  the  art  of  photography 
which  always  characterised  their  meetings. 

After  some  discussion  it  was  arranged  that  the  out-door  meetings 
should  take  place  on  the  second  Saturday  in  each  month,  and  that 
members  should  be  at  the  appointed  places  as  near  two  o’clock  as  possible. 
The  times  and  places  are  as  follow : — 

July.—- Penge  Station,  for  Beckenham. 

August. — Richmond  Station,  for  the  Park. 

September. — Hampstead,  for  Jack  Straw’s  Castle. 

The  members  separated  at  an  unusually  late  hour. 

LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

This  sixth  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the 
31st  ult.,  in  the  Lecture  Room  of  the  Free  Public  Library,  William  Brown 
Street.  The  Rev.  T.  B.  Banner,  the  President,  occupied  the  chair. 

After  the  usual  preliminaries,  the  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected 
as  members : — Messrs.  James  Edmondson  and  John  Houghton. 

The  Secretary  said  he  had  been  unable  to  arrange  an  excursion  for 
May,  in  consequence  of  the  non-cooperation  of  the  railway  company, 
who  refused  to  issue  excursion  tickets  until  June.  The  excursion  to 
Bettws-y-Coed  had,  therefore,  to  be  deferred  until  the  8th  June,  and 
circulars  had  been  issued  accordingly. 

Mr.  Golding  remarked  that  at  tho  previous  meeting  Mr.  Burgess 
related  his  misfortunes  with  the  ammonia  developer.  In  casually 
perusing  a  popular  article  on  the  photographic  processes,  which  had 
recently  appeared  in  one  of  the  current  scientific  periodicals,  he  had  been 
struck  with  the  remarks  under  the  head  of  alkaline  development,  which, 
although  very  brief,  contained  the  following: — “Ammonia  sometimes 
refuses  to  bring  out  the  image  at  all,  in  which  case  it  is  necessary  to  use 
caustic  potash.’’  From  the  foregoing  it  might  be  supposed  that  this  occa¬ 
sional  suspension  of  the  action  of  ammonia  as  a  developer  was  an  established 
fact,  and  that  Mr.  Burgess’s  experience  was  not  an  isolated  one. 

Mr.  Sayce  had  used  ammonia  development  in  preference  to  all  other 
alkaline  formulae  ever  since  its  introduction.  He  had  never  experienced 
any  such  suspended  action,  but  in  all  cases  had  found  it  to  be  the  most 
energetic  known  developer. 

Mr.  C.  Jones  exhibited  a  scries  of  three  architectural  pictures,  taken  on 
eleven  by  nine  inch-plates  respectively  with  the  orthoscopic,  aplanatic, 
and  globe  lenses,  from  the  same  point  of  view,  and  without  any  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  camera,  excepting  the  focus.  Tho  globe  included  the  largest 
amount  of  subject,  thereby  showing  that  it  was  of  shorter  equivalent 
focus  than  the  others,  but  there  was  a  considerable  lack  of  definition  in 
the  marginal  parts.  It  was  the  general  opinion  that,  in  this  instance, 
the  aplanatic  lens  gave  the  most  satisfactory  result. 

Mr.  Sayce  brought  forward  a  selection  of  seven-by-five-inch  negatives, 
which  had  been  exposed  in  his  binocular  camera,  produced  by  the  process 
he  had  lately  described,  with  bromised  collodion.  The  exposure  had 
varied  from  a  fraction  of  a  second  to  one  minute  and  a-half,  and  the 
results  were  highly  satisfactory,  more  especially  in  the  case  of  the  longer 
exposures,  some  of  which  could  not  be  surpassed  by  any  process. 


Mr.  Kirkman,  the  representative  of  the  firm  of  Silver  and  C'o.,  pre¬ 
sented  for  inspection  a  series  of  well-made  articles  in  ebonite  for  photo¬ 
graphic  purposes. 

Mr.  J.  Glover  exhibited  two  stereoscopic  negatives  taken  at  the  samo 
time  and  under  equal  circumstances,  excepting  the  exposures,  which  were, 
respectively,  fifteen  and  thirty  seconds.  He  used  in  development  car¬ 
bonate  of  soda,  but  so  modified  as  to  present  this  great  peculiarity : — the 
one  exposed  only  fifteen  seconds  seemed  to  be  rather  over-exposed, 
tending  rather  towards  the  stage  of  solarisation ;  while  the  one  which  had 
thirty  seconds  appeared  to  be  much  under-exposed,  excessively  dense,  and 
wanting  in  detail  in  the  shadows.  These  he  brought  forward  to 
exemplify  the  value  of  the  suggestion  in  his  late  paper,  to  invariably 
expose  two  plates  for  each  subject,  giving  both  the  same  relative  time, 
as  the  plan  of  development  had  now  become  so  clastic  that  it  would  bo 
almost  impossible  not  to  be  able  to  stretch  so  as  to  meet  anv  requirement. 

The  Rev.  T.  B.  Banner  gave  his  experience  in  Mr.  Swan’s  carbon 
printing  process.  He  regretted  to  say  that  his  attempts  had  utterly  failed. 
He  had  employed  the  materials  and  formulae  recommended  by  Mr. 
Dawson,  but  found  difficulties  and  disappointments  at  all  points.  He 
thought  that  as  the  present  aspect  of  affairs  stood,  it  would  be  a  long  time 
before  photographers  set  their  backs  upon  albumenised  paper  and  nitrate 
of  silver.  His  most  discouraging  failures  were  in  the  development,  for, 
whatever  precautions  were  taken,  the  tissue  would  curl  up,  crack,  and 
eventually  leave  the  support. 

A  Member  asked  if  India-rubber  solution  had  been  used  in  the  mount- 
ing  ? 

Mr.  Banner  stated  that  at  first  he  had  used  starch,  but  subsequently 
tried  spirit  varnish,  which  certainly  answered  better,  but  discoloured  the 
paper  support  and  spoilt  the  picture. 

Mr.  Suetonius  M.  Tod,  of  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  sent  for  exhibition  a 
number  of  pictures  to  illustrate  his  attempts  at  moonlight  effects,  some  of 
which  were  very  cleverly  manipulated. 

The  Secretary  was  then  called  upon  to  read  the  paper  of  the  evening, 
by  Major  Russell,  On  the  Tendency  of  Bromide  of  Silver  to  cause  Fogging. 
[See  page  201]. 

After  the  reading  of  the  paper, 

Mr.  Unsworth  said  he  had  only  tried  a  few  dozens  of  bromide  plates, 
but  as  far  as  the  process  was  concerned  he  thought  it  very  satisfactory. 
On  the  Saturday  previous  he  had  exposed  six  plates,  and  produced  as 
many  respectable  negatives.  He  certainly  had  not  observed  the  tendency 
to  the  defect  mentioned  in  the  paper. 

Mr.  Sayce  rose  to  say  that  since  the  introduction  of  alkaline  develop¬ 
ment  he  had  used  scarcely  anything  else  but  bromised  collodion.  From 
the  first  he  had  seen  the  great  gain  in  sensitiveness,  and  was  determined 
to  sift  the  matter  thoroughly.  He  had  never  been  annoyed  by  Major 
Russell’s  difficulty.  His  plates  were  invariably  clear,  and  he  couid  safely 
say  that  he  had  never  lost  a  negative  that  he  could  not  trace  the  cause  of 
failure,  and  he  had  experimented  upon  something  like  300  to  400  plates. 
He  felt  assured  that  Major  Russell  did  not  attribute  the  fogging  to  its 
legitimate  cause.  It  must  proceed  from  some  local  source,  and  was  not  a 
feature  of  the  process  itself.  He  should  rather  look  for  it  in  the  fact  of 
not  leaving  the  plate  to  set  sufficiently  before  immersion  in  the  nitrate  of 
silver  bath,  as  this  he  found  to  be  a  common  source  of  fogging. 

Mr.  Glover  was  sony  that  the  author  of  the  paper  was  not  present  to 
follow  it  up  ly  further  arguments  and  information.  He  thought  that 
such  persevering  experimenters  as  Major  Russell  earned  the  warmest 
thanks  of  the  followers  of  any  science,  who,  when  difficulties  presented 
themselves  and  failures  occurred,  were  not  ashamed  to  confess  them,  but 
at  the  same  time  gave  no  rest  until  traced  to  their  true  sources.  He 
thought  that  the  author  of  the  paper  was  too  careful  a  manipulator  and 
experimenter  to  be  so  mistaken  as  the  previous  speaker  made  liim  out  to 
be.  Could  Mr.  Sayce  be  certain  that  lie  ever  removed  all  the  free  soluble 
bromide  from  his  films  ?  Might  not  the  same  influence  be  at  work  in  his 
experiments  wliich  characterised  those  of  Major  Russell's  in  his  early 
attempts  ?  It  is  no  difficult  matter  to  infer  that  the  collodion  that  Mr. 
Sayce  employed  was  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  partially  impermeable  by 
the  sensitising  bath  and  the  subsequent  washings.  By  this  means  suffi¬ 
cient  of  the  salt  would  remain  to  keep  his  images  clear  without  impairing 
the  sensitiveness.  This  state  of  things  would  be  heightened  by  the 
practice  of  allowing  the  tannin  to  remain  in  the  plate,  which  was  Mr. 
Sayce’ s  general  custom.  Again,  the  very  quality  which  Mr.  Sayce  found 
to  prevent  fogging — namely,  the  allowing  the  collodion  to  set  to  the 
maximum  before  sensitising — might  be  explained  on  the  self-same  grounds 
that  Major  Russell  laid  down  in  his  paper.  Every  one  knew  that  the  longer 
they  allowed  the  plate  to  remain  after  coating  with  collodion,  and  the 
greater  the  consequent  evaporation  of  the  solvents  of  the  pyroxyline,  the 
closer  must  be  the  texture  of  the  film  itself,  and  the  greater  the  resistance 
to  subsequent  aqueous  treatment. 

An  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Major  Russell  for  his  inter¬ 
esting  paper. 

The  remainder  of  the  evening,  until  a  late  hour,  was  devoted  to  discuss¬ 
ing  the  arrangements  for  the  coming  excursion,  and  the  meeting  was 
adjourned  until  Tuesday,  September  27th.  It  was,  however,  intimated 
that  the  Secretary  would  call  an  extra  meeting  during  the  recess  to  com¬ 
pare  the  results  obtained  on  the  excursion. 

At  a  Council  meeting,  held  before  the  general  meeting,  Mr,  Moore, 
Curator  of  the  Museum  connected  with  the  Free  Library,  was  elected  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Association. 
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The  first  out-door  meeting  of  the  season  of  this  Society  took  place  on 
Saturday,  the  4th  inst.,  the  excursion  being  to  Romiley. 

The  weather  was  very  favourable,  with  the  exception  of  the  wind,  which 
interfered  with  some  of  the  views. 

The  first  halt  was  at  the  chapel  in  the  Chadkirk  Valley — a  very 
picturesque  spot.  Every  camera  was  soon  at  work,  and  some  good  nega¬ 
tives  will  he  produced,  or  we  shall  he  much  mistaken,  as  the  light  was 
remarkably  good,  the  place  sheltered  from  the  wind,  the  picture  ready 
made,  and  needing  very  little  pains  to  get  a  good  effect. 

Otterspool  Bridge,  on  the  river  Etherow,  was  the  next  subject  chosen, 
and  here  we  were  glad  to  see  the  cameras  pointed  in  various  directions, 
as  the  hits  of  river  scenery  are  really  very  beautiful.  Several  of  the 
members  occupied  the  time  on  the  banks  of  this  river  with  some  of  these 
views,  which  "will  well  repay  their  trouble.  Others  of  the  party  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Marple  Hall,  where  several  views  were  taken. 

The  collodio-albumen  was,  as  usual  with  the  members,  the  prevailing 
process.  Stereoscopic  cameras,  of  course,  were  the  most  numerous, 
although  the  larger  sizes  were  well  represented. 

The  newly-elected  President,  the  Rev.  St.  Vincent  Beechy,  was  present 
with  his  camera,  and  was  apparently  as  ardent  a  photographer  as  any 
present. 

It  was  decided  that  the  next  out-door  meeting  should  be  held  on  the 
9th  July,  Worsley  being  the  district  for  the  day’s  work. 

The  afternoon  was  concluded  by  a  substantial  tea  at  the  Romiley  Arms. 

Mr.  Verity  was  most  indefatigable  in  indicating  the  points  of  interest 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  he  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  comfort 
and  pleasure  of  the  party.  Due  notice  will  be  given  to  the  members  of 
the  arrangements  for  the  next  meeting. 

P.S. — Since  the  above  your  reporter  has  seen  Mr.  Young,  who  was 
present  on  Saturday,  and  exposed  several  plates  which  had  been  prepared 
some  months,  the  good  keeping  qualities  of  which  he  attributes  to  having 
pursued  the  following  course,  viz. : — After  the  final  sensitising  of  a  collo¬ 
dio-albumen  plate,  wash  in  distilled  water,  then  in  a  solution  of  table 
salt;  wash  in  plenty  of  water,  and  then  pour  over  the  plate  a  saturated 
solution  of  gallic  acid,  and  dry  spontaneously,  but  do  not  wash  the  gallic 
acid  off, 


Jfffreigit  Cmispatthciixe. 

Paris,  June  K )th,  1864. 

One  of  my  country  correspondents — M.  Crespon,  of  Himes — has  com¬ 
municated  to  me  a  fact  which  is  somewhat  curious,  and  not  unworthy  of 
the  attention  of  photographers.  A  few  days  before,  he  had  in  the  course  of 
the  morning  taken  eighteen  negatives,  three  of  which  were  large  and  very 
successful  portraits.  At  midday,  after  a  moment’s  repose,  the  waiting- 
room  was  getting  full,  so  M.  Crespon  tried  to  resume  work,  but  was  unable 
to  obtain  a  single  picture ;  and  yet  the  silver  bath,  the  collodion,  and  the 
developer  were  just  the  same  as  before. 

M.  Crespon  felt  sure  that  the  weather,  which  up  to  then  had  been  very 
fine,  was  growing  stormy,  and  that  the  atmosphere  was  short  of  ozone. 
He  at  once  dissolved  some  bichromate  of  potash,  and  added  thereto 
sulphuric  acid  according  to  the  instructions  given  by  MM.  Barreswil  and 
Davanne,  and  thus  produced  ozone  in  his  laboratory.  The  atmospheric 
conditions  again  became  the  same  as  they  had  been  in  the  forenoon,  and 
the  negatives  then  obtained  were  as  perfect  as  the  previous  ones. 

The  programme  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society 
had  announced  the  reading  of  a  paper,  by  Dr.  van  Monckhoven,  on  amplifi¬ 
cations,  and  the  exhibition  of  a  model  of  his  new  apparatus,  and  of  amplified 
pictures  obtained  therewith.  As  it  was  already  known  by  report  that  the 
results  obtained  by  the  Belgian  photographers  with  this  solar  camera  were 
most  satisfactory,  expectation  was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch.  The 
walls  of  the  Society’s  rooms  were  literally  covered  with  the  specimens,  and 
we  must  say  that  the  success  was  complete.  The  negatives  of  M.  Ghemar,  of 
Brussels,  are  certainly  perfect  in  their  execution,  but  none  of  their  qualities 
were  deteriorated  by  the  amplification.  The  lines  have  suffered  no  devi¬ 
ation,  even  at  the  marginal  extremities  of  the  pictures,  and  the  gradation 
of  the  half-tints  is  as  excellent  as  in  the  small  originals.  M.  Ghemar,  who 
was  present  at  the  meeting,  affirmed  also  that  if  the  positives  had  been 
printed  in  his  atelier  instead  of  being  done  by  Dr.  van  Monckhoven  him¬ 
self,  who  has  not  all  the  appliances  of  a  professional  operator,  the  result 
would  have  been  still  more  perfect.  Such  as  they  were,  the  pictures  were 
much  admired,  and  deservedly  so. 

According  to  Dr.  Monckhoven,  the  rapidity  of  the  operation  is  much 
greater  than  with  all  previous  apparatus  and  processes.  The  description 
of  the  instrument  I  leave  to  the  inventor  himself,  who  has  promised  me  a 
note,  which  I  am  now  awaiting. 

At  the  same  meeting  wrere  also  exhibited  several  pictures  obtained  with 
Mr.  Ross’s  apparatus.  I  need  scarcely  add  that  they  were  considered 
excellent. 

The  Abbe  Laborde  sent,  as  an  experiment,  some  reproductions  of  the 
images  offered  by  the  kaleidoscope.  He  thinks  that  cliches  of  this  kind 
would  be  perfectly  suitable  for  window  decoration. 

M.  Lemcrcier  has  just  undertaken  a  publication  which  is  highly  credit¬ 
able  to  photography,  and  will  certainly  be  welcomed  by  all  artists.  It  is 
the  photolithographic  reproduction  of  the  prineipalspecimensof  architecture 


of  the  public  edifices  of  Paris.  The  negatives  are  executed  for  this  special 
purpose  by  M.  Auguste  Bisson,  whose  talent  for  such  subjects  is  well  known. 

Those  who  have  visited  the  Exhibition  open  at  present  in  the  Champs 
Elysees  have  been  enabled  to  judge  of  the  progress  that  the  Poitevin 
process  has  made  of  late  in  the  hands  of  M.  Lemercier.  The  first  plates 
of  his  collection  are  still  better  than  anything  hitherto  done,  the  ne  ga¬ 
tives,  we  repeat,  having  been  taken  specially  for  photolithography,  which 
demands  great  softness  in  the  tones  and  transparency  in  the  shadow.  I 
am  persuaded  that,  in  the  hands  of  two  men  so  experienced  as  MM.  Bisson 
and  Lemercier,  this  process  will  rapidly  reach  perfection,  and  will  take  the 
place  assigned  to  it  as  the  completion  of  the  grand  discovery  of  Niepce, 
Daguerre,  and  Talbot.  ERNEST  LACAN. 

P.S. — The  non-arrival  of  Dr.  van  Monckhoven’s  descriptive  note, 
which  I  fully  expected,  has  made  this  letter  later  and  shorter  than  it 
would  otherwise  have  been.  '  E.  L. 


Philadelphia,  May  22nd,  18G4. 

Thanks  to  Mr.  Swan  and  to  Mr.  Greenwood,  the  first  specimens  of  the 
new  carbon  prints  which  have  reached  America  aro  now  before  me. 
They  more  than  substantiate  all  that  has  been  said  in  their  praise.  They 
have  now  been  seen  by  many  of  our  best  photographers  in  advance  of  tho 
meeting  of  the  Society,  and  they'  have  invariably  elicited  the  most 
unqualified  admiration.  They'  seem  to  me  more  beautiful  than  tho  best 
silver  prints,  and  many  of  our  best  operators  are  already  experimenting 
with  the  process  ;  so  that  if  Mr.  Swan  has  secured  his  patent  in 
America,  he  will  have  little  trouble  in  introducing  it. 

Professor  Henry  Morton  has  delivered  two  of  his  lectures  on  optics  to 
the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia.  The  first  ono  was  “On  tho 
Nature  of  Light,”  and  his  illustrations  of  the  various  sources  of  light  wero 
very  entertaining — none  more  so  than  the  brilliant  series  explaining 
fluorescence.  The  second  lecture  was  on  “Optical  Instruments,”  and  to 
demonstrate  the  principle  of  correction  he  used  his  lime  light  lantern 
and  projected  images  on  the  screen,  using  various  kinds  of  corrected  and 
uncorrected  lenses.  The  third  and  last  lecture  will  be  on  “Polarised  Light,” 
and  for  this  he  is  preparing  a  series  of  substances  interesting  to 
photographers.  A  lecture,  before  the  same  society,  has  been  given  by 
Dr.  M’Quiller,  on  the  “  Philosophy'  of  Expression.”  Unfortunately',  I  did 
not  hear  this  lecture,  but  I  hear  it  well  spoken  of  by  those  who  enjoyed 
that  pleasure. 

The  buildings  for  the  Great  Central  Fair  will  soon  be  ready  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  the  goods.  The  photographic  display' — thanks  to  tho  hard¬ 
working  members  of  the  committee,  under  their  most  efficient  chairman — 
will  be  most  attractive.  Those  working  members  of  the  committee  who 
have  no  calls  of  business  to  command  their  time  are  devoting  themselves 
exclusively  to  their  duties,  and  the  merit  of  the  display'  will  bo  due  to 
them  entirely — I  mean  so  far  as  amateurs  are  concerned.  The  profes¬ 
sional  photographers  have  demanded  an  amount  of  space  which  shows 
how  willing  they'  are  to  contribute  to  the  great  result,  and  a  largo 
number  of  expensive  enlargements  from  favourite  portraits  are  being  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  occasion.  Messrs.  Graff,  Fassitt,  and  Corlies  have  produced 
some  fine  stereographs  of  the  Fair  buildings  in  progress  of  construction. 

Mr.  Constant  Guilloii,  president  of  our  society',  lectured  last  week  in 
Cuba,  illustrating  his  lecture,  by'  aidof  a  lantern,  with  photographs  produced 
by'  himself,  of  the  various  curious  and  interesting  things  to  be  seen  in  the 
tropics.  His  illustrations  of  the  trees  were  exceedingly'  interesting.  He 
purposes  repeating  the  lecture  in  the  large  room  of  the  University'.  The 
proceeds  of  both  lectures  are  to  go  to  the  Sanitary  Commission. 

Relating  to  the  University'  of  Pennsydvania :  yesterday  afternoon  the 
jury  having  under  consideration  the  recent  boiler  explosion  at  the 
establishment  of  Cornelius  A.  Baker  met  for  the  last  time  ;  and  as 
Professors  Frazer  and  Rogers,  of  the  University,  were  on  that  jury, 
one  of  the  rooms  at  the  University  was  selected  for  the  meeting.  When 
the  business  on  hand  was  completed,  Professor  Frazer  showed  us 
some  very  interesting  apparatus,  among  which  was  much  connected  with 
the  early  history  of  photography  in  this  country' — old  cameras  and  old 
lenses.  His  series  of  apparatus,  to  illustrate  his  lecture  on  optics,  is  very 
fine,  particularly  that  which  relates  to  polarised  light.  The  last  accession  to 
his  collection,  though  not  in  this  line  exactly,  is  the  Rumkhoff  coil  mode, 
by  Mr.  Ritchie,  of  Boston,  to  give  a  spark  fifteen  inches  long.  With  this 
he  will,  doubtless,  be  able  to  show  some  brilliant  experiments. 

Professor  Fairman  Rogers,  of  the  same  Institution,  who  has  alway'S 
taken  the  greatest  interest  in  photography,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Amateur  Photographic  Exchange  Club,  will  go  to  Boston  the  latter 
part  of  this  month  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  at  Cambridge  Univer¬ 
sity',  “  On  the  Principles  of  Mechanics.”  Much  of  his  attention  has  been 
directed  to  fortification,  and  his  lectures  on  this  subject  before  the  Frank¬ 
lin  Institute  last  winter  were  highly'  instructive  and  interesting. 

The  sale  of  stereographs  has  been  of  late  on  the  increase,  and  we  hope 
to  see  this  kind  of  picture  once  more  in  high  favour.  When  next  I 
write,  doubtless  some  report  can  be  made  of  the  progress  of  Mr.  Swan’s 
process  in  America. — With  due  regard,  Coleman  Sellers. 


Economical  Printing. — Some  prints  were  recently  laid  before  the 
Berlin  Photographic  Society  obtained  by  a  new  and  economical  process, 
which  the  author,  Herr  Kranse,  of  Pomerania,  offers  to  sell  for  £300. 
They  are  of  a  violet  tone,  somewhat  resembling  those  by  Wothly’s  process, 
but  paler.  Herr  Kranse  asserts  that  the  finished  print  may  be  produced 
at  a  cost  of  threepence  or  threepence-halfpenny  per  sheet. 
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M.  Lessner  lias  observed  that  the  presence  of  alkaline  sulphocyanides, 
and  sometimes  of  nitrites,  interferes  with  the  delicacy  of  Nessler’s 
extremely  sensitive  test  for  ammonia.  It  is  well  known  that  cyanides  and 
alkaline  sulphides  likewise  prevent  the  reaction.  As  the  test  is  very 
simple,  and  may  be  useful  to  some  of  our  readers,  we  give  the  method  of 
preparing  and  applying  it  recommended  by  the  author :: — Thirty  grains 
of  iodide  of  potassium  are  dissolved  in  seventy  grains  of  water  ;  warm  the 
solution,  and  add  freshly-precipitated  iodide  of  mercury,  until  the  liquid 
ceases  to  dissolve  more.  Now  allow  the  whole  to  cool,  and  then  add  310 
grains  of  water.  After  standing  some  time  filter,  and  to  the  filtrate  add 
one  and  a-half  volume  of  a  very  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash.  If 
necessary  filter  again,  and  the  test  solution  is  ready  for  use.  If  a  small 
quantity  of  any  liquid  suspected  to  contain  ammonia  be  added  to  a  little 
of  the  test  solution,  a  reddish-brown  precipitate  will  be  formed,  if  the 
alkali  be  present  in  moderate  quantity  ;  but  the  smallest  traces  of 
ammonia  suffice  to  produce  a  yellow  colouration.  This  is  the  most  delicate 
test  for  ammonia,  and  so  far  as  at  present  known  its  indications  are  only 
fallacious  under  the  circumstances  mentioned  above. 

M.  Carey  Lea,  of  Philadelphia,  has  communicated  to  Silliman’ s  Journal 
some  very  interesting  observations  on  the  influence  of  ozone  and  some 
other  bodies  on  germination  and  vegetation.  The  author  finds  that 
when  ozone  has  free  access  to  the  roots  of  plants  it  checks  their  growth 
remarkably,  and  confers  on  the  roots  a  singular  tendency  to  grow  upwards 
instead  of  downwards.  With  wheat  it  was  observed  that  the  roots  were 
not  more  than  one-tenth  the  size  of  the  normal  plants,  and  owing  to  their 
feebleness  and  tendency  to  grow  upward,  they  were  quite  unal  le  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  plants  in  a  perpendicular  position.  The  absence  of  carbonic  acid 
in  the  air  surrounding  young  plants  was  not  found  to  interfere  in  any 
way  with  their  growth.  It  was  likewise  ascertained  that  germination  did 
not  take  place  in  an  atmosphere  consisting  exclusively  of  carbonic  acid. 
The  effect  of  some  compound  ethers  and  organic  acids  was  then  i  ried,  and 
they  were  generally  found  to  decidedly  check  vegetation.  We  may 
■observe  that  the  source  of  the  ozone  used  in  the  first  experiments,  was  a 
mixture  of  permanganate  of  potash  and  strong  sulphuric  acid.  This  pro¬ 
cess  was  proposed  by  Boltger,  but  there  seems  to  be  reason  for  doubting 
whether  it  is  really  ozone  which  is  given  off'  by  the  pasty  mixture. 

M.  Hoppe-  Segler  has  made  some  interesting  observations  on  the  dis¬ 
crimination  of  hypermanganic  acid  from  compounds  of  the  sesquioxide 
of  manganese  by  means  of  their  optical  properties.  He  finds  that  the 
former  absorb  the  green  and  greenish-yellow  rays  of  the  spectrum.  A 
similar  absorptive  power  is  exerted  by  solution  of  the  phosphate  of 
sesqioxide  of  manganese.  There  is  one  important  difference,  however  : 
that  on  diluting  the  solution  of  the  phosphate,  the  absorptive  action  is  regu¬ 
larly  diminished  without  tlio  production  of  any  more  bands.  With 
hypermanganic  acid  the  case  is  different ;  for,  on  dilution  of  the  solution 
five  distinctive  absorptive  bands  make  their  appearance  about  the  middle 
of  the  spectrum.  Sesquichloride  and  sulphate  of  the  sesquioxide  exhibit 
the  same  characters  as  the  phosphate. 

hi.  Roussin  has  observed  that  when  a  solution  containing  nitroprusside 
of  sodium  and  neutral  sesquichloride  of  iron  is  exposed  to  direct  sunlight 
a  very  complex  reaction  occurs,  resulting  in  the  precipitation  of  Prussian 
blue,  the  liquid  at  the  same  time  assuming  a  blue  tint.  M.  Poussin  pro¬ 
poses  to  use  this  reaction  as  a  means  for  the  measurement  of  “actinism.” 
This  might  be  accomplished  by  taking  the  density  of  a  given  sample  of 
the  mixed  solution  before  exposure  to  light ;  and  again,  after  insolation, 
the  difference  in  density  would  form  a  relative  measure  of  the  chemical 
force  exerted  in  a  given  time. 

The  Spanish  Government  lias  recently  sent  out  a  scientific  commission 
for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  natural  history  and  mineralogy  of  the 
islands,  &c.,  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  interesting  to  remark  that  a 
photographer  accompanies  the  commission. 

According  to  Cosmos  a  singular  discovery  has  been  made  which,  if  true, 
nn ay  prove  of  very  considerable  importance.  A  physician  of  Georgetown 
wvas  employed  to  examine  a  corpse  buried  in  some  of  the  refuse  of  the 
sugar-cane.  He  was  much  astonished  to  find  that  the  body  did  not 
exhale  any  putrid  odour,  and  that  it  was  dried  up  and  mumihified. 
From  this  it  was  concluded  that  sugar-cane  refuse  possesses  disinfectant 
properties  in  a  high  degree.  In  order  to  prove  this,  troughs  of  it  were 
introduced  into  the  wards  of  hospitals,  and  quickly  arrested  contagious 
affections  and  gangrene.  If  all  this  be  true  an  immense  boon  will  have 
been  conferred  on  mankind. 

M.  Lemoine,  in  a  paper  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris, 
gives  an  account  of  his  researches  on  some  new  sulphides  of  phosphorus. 
,So  far  as  atomic  constitution  goes  the  new  sidphidcs  are  identical  with 
those  already  known,  but  they  are  essentially  different  in  properties,  and 
are  prepared  by  acting  on  the  red  or  amorphous  modification  of  phospho¬ 
rus.  It  seems  reasonable  to  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  allotropism  of 
phosphorus  is  persistent  in  its  compounds,  and  that  the  new  bodies  are 
iSulphides  of  red  phosphorus  and  these  previously  known — the  sulphides 
•of  the  yellow  or  ordinary  wax-like  modification.  May  not  many  obscure 
cases  of  isomerism  be  traceable  to  a  similar  source  ? 

Professor  Poscoc  states  that  the  centre  of  the  solar  disc  exercises  more 
chemical  power  than  the  edges,  that  the  south  polar  segment  is  more 
energetic  than  the  north,  and  the  equatorial  regions  are  intermediate  in 
power.  E.  J.  R. 


Photography  and  Apt. — Photography  has  given  quite  a  new  impetus 
to  the  study  of  art.  It  is  well  known  that  many  of  the  larger  photo¬ 
graphic  firms  have  made  a  special  it  c  of  the  photographic  reproduction  of 
masterpieces.  Albeit,  of  Munich,  and  Michels,  of  Diisseldorf,  applied 
themselves  to  eminent  living  artists.  .Schauer,  of  Berlin,  publishes  a 
series  of  admirably-finished  albums  of  chef s-d’ oeuvre  of  older  artists,  for 
the  most  part  judiciously  selected.  A  photographic  copy  of  Itaphael's 
Life  of  Psyche,  in  the  Villa  Farnesina  at  Borne,  has  recently  appeared  from 
the  studio  of  the  Berlin  Photographic  Society.  We  saw  Herr  Michels, 
not  long  since,  copy  a  very  valuable  and  interesting  document,  destined 
for  the  great  New  York  Fair  for  the  benefit  of  the  wounded.  It  bears 
the  dedication — “  The  Artists  of  Diisseldorf  to  the  Patriotic  Women  of 
New  York and  beneath  are  the  signatures  of  all  the  renowned  artists  of 
Diisseldorf. 

Adventure  of  a  Travelling  Photographer. — A  patrol  of  Cossacks, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kowno,  came  across  a  wandering  disciple  of 
photography.  The  Cossacks  deemed  him  a  suspicious  character,  and 
requested  firm  to  show  his  passport.  That  complied  with,  they  wanted 
to  know  what  else  he  had  about  him.  Our  photographer,  perceiving  that 
might  not  right  is  the  order  of  the  day,  resignedly  opens  his  portmanteau, 
full  of  all  sorts  of  chemicals.  A  bottle  containing  a  clear  fluid,  which 
could  hardly  bo  told  from  their  “  wuttke,”  next  attracts  the  attention  of 
these  sons  of  the  desert.  They  are  not  far  out,  for  it  is  full  of  alcohol, 
eighty  degrees  strength  ;  smelling  and  tasting  are  soon  done  with,  and 
the  bottle  drained  to  the  last  drop.  A  second  and  third  bottle  are  also 
soon  despatched — these  containing  ether  and  collodion.  And  now  they 
spued  out  one  more  bottle  in  a  snug  comer :  this  one  was  not  so  innocent— 
a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  Eagerly  they  snatched  at  it,  but  the 
photographer  thought  that  humanity  compelled  him  to  prevent  any  fur¬ 
ther  drinking.  By  signs  he  tried  to  make  them  understand  that  tho 
contents  -were  poison,  and  in  proof  he  pointed  at  the  death’s-head  on  the 
label.  All  in  vain ;  they  neither  heard  nor  saw  anything  but  the  coveted 
liquid,  and  the  bottle  was  raised  to  the  lips  of  one  of  them.  “  So  far,  but 
no  further,”  cried  the  photographer  in  despair,  and  taking  his  stick  he 
knocked  tho  phial  from  the  Cossack’s  mouth,  so  that  the  broken  pieces 
and  the  contents  fell  to  the  ground.  And  now,  after  tendering  their  grate¬ 
ful  thanks  in  the  shape  of  a  shower  of  kicks  and  blows,  the  patrol  rode 
off  disappointed  and  grumbling  at  the  loss  of  its  piquant  cordial. 

The  “Cheap”  Photographic  Copyists. — A  few  days  since,  at  the 
Clerkenwcll  Police  Court,  was  brought  before  the  sitting  magistrate,  a 
case  connected  with  one  of  the  “companies”  now  becoming  rather 
numerous  in  the  metropolis.  According  to  the  Daily  Telegraph,  Mr. 
Williams,  manager  of  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Company, 
whose  offices  are  at  443,  West  Strand,  and  1,  Strawberry  Villas,  Camden- 
road  Villas,  applied  for  a  warrant  or  summons  against  Henry  Harris,  of 
27,  Citizen-road,  Hornsey -road,  for  detaining  700  cartes  de  risite  and  pho¬ 
tographic  instruments,  of  the  value  of  £100,  the  property  of  the  company. 
Mr.  Williams  stated  that  some  time  previously  to  the  month  of  January, 
1864,  Harris  was  in  his  employ  as  a  photographer,  at  a  salary  of  £2  10s. 
per  week.  One  important  branch  of  the  applicant's  business  consists  in 
making  copies  of  photographic  portraits  called  cartes  de  risite.  Such 
cartes  de  risite  are  sent  to  him  by  his  customers,  and  from  each  carte  de 
risite  a  negative  photograph  is  taken,  and  from  the  negative  the  desired 
number  of  copies  is  printed.  Towards  the  end  of  January,  Harris  proposed 
to  the  applicant  that,  instead  of  being  paid  for  his  services  as  heretofore, 
he  should  undertake  the  business  of  printing  copies  of  cartes  dc  risite  on 
terms  which  were  agreed  on,  the  work  to  be  done  on  the  premises  of  the 
company,  and  Harris  to  be  at  liberty  to  use  the  applicant’s  glass  and  dark¬ 
rooms  and  plant,  including  cameras,  lenses,  rolling  machines,  and  other 
photographic  aiticlcs  applicable  to  the  business.  Matters  went  on  well 
until  the  month  of  March,  when  he  discovered  that  the  copies  of  the  cartes 
dc  risite  delivered  to  Hams  were  not  printed  expeditiously  enough  to 
enable  him  to  keep  faith  with  the  public,  from  whom  complaints  were 
frequently  made  as  to  the  delay,  and  in  consequence  he  did  not  deliver  to 
him  any  more  cartes  to  print.  Harris  has  not  supplied  to  him  the 
copies  of  a  great  number  of  the  cartes  de  risite  submitted  to  him  in  the 
months  of  January,  February,  and  March,  and  has  removed  from  the 
company’s  premises,  and  now  retains  about  700  of  such  cartes  dc  risite, 
two  valuable  cameras,  two  lenses,  and  a  rolling  machine,  and  although 
frequent  application  has  been  made  to  him  for  their  delivery  he  still 
refuses  to  give  them  up.  To  show  the  inconvenience  that  applicant 
suffered  by  the  non-delivery  of  the  goods,  he  might  say  that  he  has  been 
sued  at  law  by  divers  of  his  customers  for  detaining  the  cartes  dc  risite 
sent  to  him  to  be  copied,  and  for  not  delivering  copies  of  the  same  as 
agreed,  and  he  has  been  compelled  to  pay  damages  and  ccsts  in  such 
suits.  He  is  also  threatened  with  other  legal  proceedings  in  respect  to 
other  cartes  dc  risite  which  are  detained  by  Harris.  The  magistrate  said 
that  he  would  send  an  officer  to  sec  what  could  be  done  to  assist  the 
applicant,  and  police-constable  Taylor,  100  N,  one  of  the  warrant  officers 
of  the  court,  was  deputed  to  see  Hams.  He  now  reported  that  yesterday 
the  whole  of  the  property,  with  the  exception  of  one  rolling  machine,  was 
given  up,  and  that  Harris  said  he  should  pay  Mr.  "Williams  for.  The 
magistrate  said  that  it  was  fortunate  that  the  greater  portion  of  the 
property  had  been  given  up,  and  he  would  grant  a  summons  for  the 
detention  of  the  rolling  machine. 
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Honour  Conferred  on  Voigtlander. — The  Emperor  of  Austria  has 
conferred  the  Cross  of  the  Knights  of  the  Order  of  Francis  Joseph  on 
Peter  Wilhelm  Friedrich  Voigtlander,  of  Vienna,  in  recognition  of  his 
long  service  in  the  promotion  of  industrial  art. 

Cast  from  Shakspeare’ s  Face. — Photographs  of  the  cast  alleged  to 
he  of  the  face  of  Shakspeare  are  being  published  by  the  London  Stereo¬ 
scopic  and  Photographic  Company.  The  history  is  as  follows: — “A 
German  nobleman  had  an  ancestor  who  was  attached  to  one  of  the 
ambassadors  accredited  to  the  Court  of  King  James  I.  This  gentleman 
was,  like  many  of  his  countrymen  at  a  later  period,  a  great  admirer  of 
the  genius  of  Shakspeare,  and,  as  a  memorial  of  him,  bought  the  cast — in 
all  probability  from  the  sculptor  of  the  tomb,  Gerard  Johnson — had  it 
carefully  preserved,  and  took  it  with  him  to  his  own  country.  There  it 
was  shown  in  his  castle,  and  looked  upon  with  much  awe  by  his  friends 
and  neighbour’s.  The  nobleman  who  brought  it  home  employed  a  pupil 
of  Vandyke’s  to  paint  the  miniature  which  accompanied  it.  The  mask  and 
miniature  remained  in  the  family,  and  descended  from  father  to  son  for 
many  generations,  until  they  came  into  the  possession  of  the  last  of  the 
family,  a  dignitary  of  the  Church  in  Cologne.*  Dr.  Becker  (the  brother 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  late  Prince  Consort)  purchased  the  cast  and  also 
the  miniature,  and  about  twelve  years  since  lodged  them  in  the  private 
possession  of  Professor  Owen.  It  is  believed  that  Dr.  Becker  subsequently 
perished  in  the  disastrous  South  Australian  expedition.  All  the  original 
legal  documents  connected  with  this  precious  relic  are  likewise  in  the 
possession  of  Professor  Owen.  Amongst  them  is  a  letter  from  Professor 
Muller,  stating  that  the  Kessalsdadt  family  kept  up  a  lively  commerce  in 
works  of  art  with  London  for  nearly  300  years,  and  that  they  had  a  large 
collection  of  the  portraits  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Henry  IV.,  Luther, 
Melancthon,  &c.,  &c.,  and  that  amongst  the  s«r«»swho  visited  the  collec¬ 
tion,  not  the  least  doubt  existed  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Shakspeare 
relic.”  Of  course  we  need  scarcely  say  that  in  default  of  the  cast  itself, 
those  interested  in  its  examination  will  find  a  very  truthful  substitute 
in  a  photograph  thereof. 

A  Delinquent  Photographer  :  Serious  Charge  of  Robbing  an  Em¬ 
ployer. — George  Ursell,  a  respectable-looking  young  man,  was  charged 
at  the  Leamington  Police  Court  with  stealing  three  lenses  and  one  rolling- 
press,  value  £15,  the  property  of  Mr.  Henry  Peach  Robinson,  photogra¬ 
pher,  of  the  Upper-parade,  in  whose  employment  he  had  formerly  been. — 
Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson  deposed :  The  prisoner  was  in  my  employ,  as  a  pho¬ 
tographic  printer,  from  the  20th  of  March,  1863,  until  the  20th  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  in  the  present  year.  Some  time  about  the  middle  of  the  month  of 
March  last  I.  missed  the  pair  of  carte  cle  visite  lenses  now  produced.  I 
last  remember  seeing  them  safe  about  three  months  before  I  missed  them  ; 
they  were  then  in  a  cupboard  in  my  glass  room.  I  did  not  miss  the  other 
lens  and  press  until  a  few  days  ago.  I  can  swear  to  the  lenses  produced, 
and  identify  the  carte  de  visite  ones  from  their  being  filed  in  a  peculiar 
manner.  I  cannot  swear  to  the  rolling-press  by  any  particular  marks ; 
but  I  missed  one  exactly  similar  to  it,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  one 
produced  is  the  one  I  lost.  I  did  not  see  any  of  the  lenses  again  until 
they  were  shown  to  me  this  morning.  The  large  landscape  lens  is  also 
mine ;  it  is  a  curiosity,  being  one  of  the  original  ones  made  by  Mr.  Archer, 
when  photography  was  a  comparatively  new  art.  I  have  had  this  lens  in 
my  possession  for  about  seven  years,  but  it  has  been  put  away  and  not 
used  for  the  last  twelve  months.  Whilst  the  prisoner  Avas  in  my  employ 
he  had  free  access  to  all  my  instruments.  I  estimate  the  A’alue  of  the  lenses 
and  press  at  £15. — Mr.  Robinson  said  that  he  thought  it  far  too  im¬ 
portant  a  case  to  be  passed  over,  but  he  wished  that  the  prisoner  should 
not  be  severely  punished.  The  bench  took  the  recommendation  of  Mr. 
Robinson  into  consideration,  and  resolved  to  inflict  a  very  lenient  pun¬ 
ishment.  The  offence  was  a  most  serious  one,  the  articles  having  been 
stolen  from  an  employer,  and  the  magistrates  did  not  feel  justified  in 
passing  a  lighter  sentence  than  three  months’  imprisonment,  Avith  hard  la¬ 
bour.  The  pi’isoner  thanked  the  bench  for  the  lenience  shown,  and  Avas 
removed  in  the  custody  of  the  police. 


FANCIES  ON  THE  PHOTOGRAPH  :  A  POEM. 

By  John  Rorke. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.  Dublin:  Fannin  &  Co. 

Edinburgh :  Maclaciilan  &  Steavart. 

This  is  a  little  work  Avith  Avhich  avc  hardly  knoAV  how  to  deal.  Without 
ignoring  fancy  altogether,  our  business  lies  certainly  more  Avith  the 
practical  phase  of  our  art ;  and  avc  fear  that  accuracy  relative  even  to 
historical  facts  is  not  among  the  author’s  good  points.  One  of  the  first 
statements  to  which  Ave  demur  is  that  Niepce  Avas  an  Englishman  ;  and, 
as  to  Fox  Talbot,  he  seems  to  be  altogether  unknown.  Noav,  fancy 
in  connection  Avith  photography  may  be  all  A*ery  avcII  ;  but  Ave  do  not 
like  it  AA’hcn  it  runs  so  Arery  counter  to  facts  as  aboArc  noted.  Again  :  if 
avc  heed  rhythm,  Niepce’s  name  must  be  pronounced  “  Nips” — a  change 
decidedly  for  the  Avorse  in  our  opinion.  Here  and  there  are  to  be  found 
some  fairly  descriptive  lines,  though  the  metre  occasionally  halts  some¬ 
what.  As  a  sample  avc  Avill  take  the  following : — 

*  The  back  of  the  Cast  bears  the  inscription — A.D.,  1G1G. 


Such  is  the  pencil  this  bright  artist  brings— 
Celestial  light  to  sketch  terrestrial  things. 

Correct  results  upon  his  labour  wait, 

With  like  effect  he  pictures  small  or  great ; 
Whate’er  the  subject,  or  whate’er  the  scale, 

His  rapid  ray  is  never  known  to  fail. 

His  portrait  strikes  as  life’s  similitude, 

And  shows  more  life  the  closer  ’tis  reA’icwed  : 
Drawn  by  direct  or  by  reflected  beams, 

’Tis  always  best,  yet  better  than  it  seems. 

The  landscape  rises  pictured  at  his  call, 

And,  save  some  tinting,  comes  implumed  in  all 
The  traits  peculiar  which  the  bounteous  sun 
Sheds  on  the  circling  seasons  as  they  run. 

Spring,  with  its  infant  gems  and  wakening  life, 
Accosts  the  Ariew,  with  bursting  blossoms  rife  ; 
Summer  in  thickening  foliage  comes,  and  near 
Displays  the  fragant  flowerliood  of  the  year ; 
Autumn,  in  sombre  hues,  begirt  with  gold, 

And  rich  in  teeming  fields  of  wealth  untold ; 

And  Winter  rises,  snow-clad,  where  he  waits 
To  shut  behind  the  year  the  eternal  gates : 

Each  in  the  picture  faithful  semblance  shows 
Of  buds  or  blossoms,  fruits  or  fleecy  snows. 

So,  in  a  moment,  perfect  in  each  part, 

He  pictures  scenes  of  architectural  art ; 

Whate’er  the  order — of  Corinthian  fame, 

Tuscan,  Ionic,  Doric— all  the  same  ; 

Or  curious  Composite,  allied  to  these, 

With  laboured  cornice  o’er  the  sculptured  frieze. 
And  shaft  and  capital,  where  fancy  weaves 
In  fairy  folds  her  rich  acanthus  leaves: 

Or  be  it  where  Nature,  with  capricious  mien, 

Has  flung  her  arch  across  the  wild  ravine, — 

Lone  giddy  path,  where  courage  fears  to  go, 

The  roaring  flood  or  rugged  rock  below ; — 

However  built,  by  nature  or  by  man, 

One  moment  serves  him  to  depict  the  plan 
With  all  minuteness — every  stone  and  joint, 

As  worn  by  time  or  cut  by  chisel  point ; 

His  sketch  so  faithful  that  if  ought  derange 
A  single  line,  his  picture  shows  the  change. 

But  you  can,  by  your  all-preserving  rays, 

Present  the  scene  as  ’twas  in  early  days  ; 

That  every  spot  beloved  he  still  may  view, 

And  every  tree  still  standing  Avhere  it  grew  ; 

And  when  he  comes,  the  genius  of  your  art, 

With  words  like  these  may  cheer  his  aged  heart 
“Romantic  mourner  !  cease  thy  sorrowing ;  see 
“How  science  loves  to  sympathise  with  thee. 

“All  that  thy  soul  is  yearning  for  she  gives  ; 

“She  points  her  finger,  and  thy  fancy  lives. 

“At  her  behest  the  sun  has  sent  his  beams 
“To  grave  and  stereotype  thy  simple  dreams— 

“To  paint  with  light  what  time  Avould  else  destroy, 
“Cause  change  to  cease,  and  sadness  turn  to  joy.  * 
“Behold,  preserved,  AA'liat  pleased  you  when  a  child. 
“When  birds  amused,  and  bees  and  flowers  beguiled 
“Behold  your  cottage  !  still  the  woodbine  clings, 

‘ 1  Though  brushed  so  long  by  time’s  abrading  wings. 
“Here  is  the  path  your  foot  so  frequent  pressed, 
“And  here  the  bowery  seat,  your  favourite  rest ; 
“And  there’s  the  lake  by  which  you  loved  to  rove, 

“  The  leafy  shade  your  youthful  fingers  Avove  ; 

“And  here’s  the  grove — with  aided  sight  you  see 
“A  name  engraved  across  the  chosen  tree. 

“And  see  the  sun-dial  where  you  loved  to  stay, 
“And  watch  the  shadow  stealing  time  away. 

“’Tis  moveless  now,  but,  though  its  course* is  stayed, 
“It  marks  the  hour — the  sun  vouchsafed  his  aid. 
“These  all  are  shadows  from  the  sunbeam  flung, 

“  But  they  preserve  you  all  you  loved  when  young. 
“Once  poets  sang — and  could  not  then  sing  more — 

“  ‘Events  advancing  cast  their  shades  before 
“But  now  departing  forms  leave  shades  behind, 
“And  all  you  loved  is  spared  to  eye  and  mind. 

“  Be  grateful,  then,  for  such  celestial  aid ; 

“Time  was  man  could  not  rescue  e’en  a  shade.” 


<£iim  spfliTimm. 


m*  We  ARE  AT  ALL  TIMES  AVILLING  TO  ASSIST  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS  TO 
THE  UTMOST  OF  OUR  ABILITY,  BUT  AVE  CAN  ONLY  DO  SO  THROUGH  THE 
MEDIUM  OF  THE  JOURNAL.  We  CANNOT  GIVE  PRIA'ATE  REPLIES  EXCEPT 
TO  PERSONAL  FRIENDS. 

- ♦ - 

GLASS  ROOM 'AND  OTHER  DIFFICULTIES. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — In  a  former  kind  communication  I  lxad  from  you,  whilst  speaking 
avcII  of  my  manipulatioxx  you  took  occasion  to  say  my  illixmination  Avas 
not  xvhat  it  might  he.  Since  that  time  I  haAre  had  abundant  proof  of  it  in 
the  difficulty  I  liaA’c  had  in  getting  biilliant  prints :  they  have  been 
flat,  and  Avanting  in  poAver  and  Adgour.  I  enclose  a  few  samples  which, 
I  think,  you  will  say  exhibit  this — most  of  them,  moi’e  or  less.  The 
vignettes  yoxx  Avill,  pei’haps,  find  most  vigorous,  from  the  fact  that  in  taking 
them  I  can  bring  the  sitter  nearer  the  light  than  I  am  able  to  do  when 
taking  full  length  cartes. 

Well,  being  tired  of  flat  prints  and  long  exposures,*  I  propose  altering 
my  room,  and  before  doing  so,  shoxxld  be  glad  if  yoxx  Avill  tell  me  which  of 
the  two  plans  on  the  enclosed  paper  you  would  adArise  me  to  take.  The 
figure  on  the  top  of  sheet  shows  the  room  as  it  now  is,  Avith  a  lot  of  windows, 
but  all  compai’atively  small,  and,  what  is  worse,  placed  to  disadvantage. 
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Plan.  No.  1,  I  think,  would  be  an  improvement  on  it,  and  Plan  No.  2  a 
greater  improvement  still,  I  believe,  as  the  sloping  roof  must  pour  the 
light  directly  on  the  sitter. 

A  word  of  advice  in  your  “Answers  to  Correspondents”  would  oblige. 

I  also  take  the  opportunity  of  mentioning  a  photograpliic  difficulty  or  two 
below.  I  am  very  troublesome,  but  my  little  troubles  often  seem  to  me 
very  great  from  my  inexperience — having  only  commenced  photography 
last  August — when  to  others  their  solution  appears  clear  and  easy. 

1.  An  occasional  refusal  of  the  print  to  tone ,  particularly  with  lime  and 
acetate  baths,  more  especially  with  lime  when  it  has  been  kept  a  few  days, 

;  although  containing  a  full  quantity  of  gold  and  a  small  quantity  of  chlo¬ 
ride,  as  advocated  by  Mr.  Y.  Blanchard.  The  addition  of  more  chloride  of 
lime  does  not  remedy  it.  Paper,  Schering’s  or  Ordish’s. 

2.  Drainings  across  the  plate  on  withdrawal  from  dark  slide :  these,  on 
developing,  form  stains.  They  most  frequently  occur  in  warm  weather. 
How  can  they  be  prevented  ?  Often  they  have  spoiled  me  very  good 
pictures.  Slide  is  kept  vertical. 

3.  An  occasional  refusal  of  the  negative  to  intensify,  more  particularly 
when  the  film  is  thin  and  slightly  under-exposed. 

Your  answer  will  be  a  favour  to — Yours,  &c.,  B.  W.  B. 

June  4,  1864. 

[The  wonder  is  how  you  have  taken  anything  passable  in  such  a  room 
!  as  you  now  have.  We  prefer  plan  No.  1  before  No.  2,  and  something 
between  would  possibly  be  preferable  to  either,  making  the  slope  of  glass 
on  the  top  at  an  angle  of  about  60°  with  the  floor. — No.  1  is,  however, 

I  very  effective  as  it  is.  Your  specimens  display  good  manipulation  and 
j  some  artistic  taste  (that  of  the  lady  holding  her 'hat  is  the  best) ;  but  your 
models  are  all  taken  nearly  full-faced,  which  is  decidedly  objectionable  as 
a  rule — it  spoils  a  good  nose,  and  makes  a  bad  one  hideous.  Your  back¬ 
ground  is  too  marked  also  for  general  use.  Now  for  your  other  difficul¬ 
ties: — No.  1.  A  drop  or  two  of  solution  of  acid  chloride  of  gold  would 
|  probably  have  answered  better,  especially  if  you  warmed  the  mixture 
after  the  addition. — 2.  Your  collodion  is  of  too  repellant  a  nature,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  horny  polished  surface.  Add  to  it  a  little  absolute  alcohol,  or 
rather  replace  a  portion  of  the  ether  therewith. — 3.  Remedy  same  as  the 
preceding. — Ed.] 

GLASS  ROOM  DEFECTS. 

To  the  Editou. 

Sir, — We  cannot  get  any  more  side  light  if  ever  so  desirable,  having 
dwellings  on  both  sides,  except  where  the  window  is  placed.  The  glass 
is  on  the  east  side,  background  against  the  west,  window  on  the  north 
side,  and  very  much  obstructed  with  the  house  opposite,  which  is  about 
eight  feet  in  front  of  the  window.  We  place  the  background  at  an  angle 
close  to  the  window,  the  camera  in  opposite  corner,  that  the  light  may 
come  at  an  angle  to  sitter.  You  will  see  that  nine  feet  at  top  only  is 
glass,  the  room  being  thirteen  feet  wide.  The  glass  reaches  to  the  north 
wall,  and  extends  nine  feet  across  the  room  ;  the  remainder  is  closed  in 
with  tiles  to  south  wall. 

I  enclose  a  few  cards — Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6— which  will  assist 
you  in  finding  out  our  faults.  Would  you  recommend  more  glass  r  and, 
if  so,  where  should  it  be  placed  ? 

A  few  words  of  advice  in  “Notice  to  Correspondents”  will  greatly 
oblige. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  GLASS  HOUSE. 

[There  is  a  trifling  obscurity  in  your  description  of  your  glass  room. 
You  say  that  you  place  the  background  “  at  an  angle  close  to  the  window, 
and  the  camera  in  the  opposite  corner;”  but  you  omit  stating  in  which 
direction  the  inclination  is.  However,  by  inspecting  your  specimens,  we 
judge  that  your  camera  is  placed  in  the  north-east  corner,  as  wo  detect 
evidence  of  cross-lighting.  Place  your  camera  at  the  south-east  corner, 
and  incline  the  background  from  the  side  window  towards  the  south-west 
angle,  and  we  expect  your  difficulty  will  be  overcome ;  for  you  appear  to 
have  plenty  of  light,  and  rather  too  much  upon  the  background. — Ed.] 

SOMETHING  OF* SEVERAL  THINGS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — You  will  greatly  oblige  an  amateur  photographer  by  answering 
the  undermentioned  through  the  medium  of  your  excellent  Journal : — 

1.  I  have  done  some  portraits  on  china  vases  (photodiaphanie)  with 
which  I  am  very  much  pleased,  but  they  look  rather  unfinished,  not  having 
anything  round  the  pictures.  I  think  a  gilt  rim  would  look  best.  Can  I 
put  a  circle  of  gilt  round  in  gold  leaf  or  paper,  &c.  ?  I  haA’c  tried  to  get 
vases  with  ovals  or  circles  for  the  pictures,  but  cannot  do  so  ;  also  the  best 
way  to  tint  or  colour  them — dry  powder  colours  or  water  colours  P 

2.  I  have  made  a  trial  of  the  new  carbon  process,  but  when  I  arrived 
at  mixing  the  bichromate  of  ammonia  with  the  gelatine  the  Indian  ink 
was  precipitated  in  the  bottle,  and  of  coui’sc  I  could  not  proceed  any 
further.  The  ink  I  bought  in  a  long  cake,  for  which  I  paid  Is.  I 
don’t  think  the  carbon  was  inferior.  Can  you  assist  me  ? 

3.  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  a  few  places,  not  very  far  from 
town,  say  within  fifteen  miles,  where  I  could  go  out  for  a  day  and  obtain 
some  nice  views  (I  work  10  X  8  dry  plates).  I  think  the  articles  in  your 
Journal  which  give  descriptions  of  photographic  tours  are  more  interest¬ 
ing  to  most  of  your  readers  than  anything  else.  Last  year  I  took  a  tour 
to  Bolton  Abbey,  Yorkshire,  through  seeing  accounts  of  an  amateur’s  trip, 
and  with  which  I  was  much  delighted,  visiting  most  of  the  nooks, 
corners,  caves,  &c.,  which  he  mentioned. 


Allow  me  to  say  that  I  think  the  amateurs  of  London  are  greatly  in 
need  of  an  amateur  society  founded  on  the  same  principles  as  the  Liver¬ 
pool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.  I  am  aware  of  the  many  socie¬ 
ties  in  London,  and  also  of  the  Amateur  Association  ;  but  I  think  that  if 
amateurs  were  to  meet  together  and  make  excursions  together,  much 
good  would  result. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  thank  you  for  the  many  favours  which  I  have 
received  through  Tiie  British  Journal  of  Photography — I  am,  vours, 

&c->  AMATEUR  PHOTO. 

June  ith,  1864. 

[1.  We  know  nothing  practically  about  photodiaphanie — in  truth  we 
regard  it  as  very  trifling  work ;  however,  a  note,  with  stamp  for  reply,  to 
Messrs.  Harvey,  Reynolds,  and  Fowler,  of  Leeds,  will,  no  doubt,  elicit 
from  these  gentlemen — who,  we  believe,  originally  introduced  the  practice 
into  this  country — all  information  upon  it. —  2.  Mr.  Dawson,  who  has 
made  numerous  experiments  with  Mr.  Swan’s  process,  says  he  has  never 
met  with  a  precipitation  of  the  pigment,  similar  to  what  you  descrit  o,  in 
his  own  practice,  but  he  thinks  it  must  be  owing  to  an  inferior  sample  of 
Indian  ink.  It  is  well  known  that  many  colours,  chiefly  those  of  a  coarse 
granular  nature,  are  deposited  from  the  water  in  which  they  have  been 
dissolved  after  the  solution  has  settled  for  a  time.  Genuine  Indian  ink 
has  no  such  tendency,  and  it  will  cost  you  at  least  2s.  6d  per  stick. — 
3.  There  are  plenty  of  picturesque  places  accessible  from  London  :  Snares- 
brook,  Leyton,  Wanstead,  Chingfor,  and  Woodford,  by  the  Great  Eastern 
Line;  Southgate,  Fryern  Barnet,  Colnev  Hatch,  Hatfield,  <kc.,  by  the  Great 
Northern;  Kcav,  Richmond,  Bushey Park,  Hampton  Court,  Twickenham, 
"W  ey bridge,  &c.,  by  the  South  Western  ;  Bromley,  Chiselhurst,  Sevenoaks, 
&c.,  by  the  Mid-Kent  line;  Red  Hill,  Reigate,  Dorking,  kc.,  by  the  South 
Eastern.  We  have  given  enough  already  for  one  season. — Ed.] 

TO  UTILISE  A  DISORDERED  SILVER  BATH. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  hax’e  accidentally  added  to  my  printing  bath  a  quantity  of 
aceto-nitrate  of  silver  bath.  The  printing  bath  Avas  about  thirty  ounces 
by  measure,  containing  about  sex-enty  grains  nitrate  of  silver  to  the 
ounce  of  water.  The  aceto-nitrate  bath  added  was  about  ten  or  twelve 
liquid  ounces,  containing  thirty-five  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  was  a 
nexv  one,  had  been  used  very  little,  and  only  for  negatives  in  the  gallery. 

Is  the  bath  still  fit  to  use  for  printing  purposes  r  If  not,  how  shall  I 
render  it  fit  for  sensitising  paper  ? 

A  reply  will  much  oblige, — Yours,  &c.,  OLD  SUBSCRIBER. 

[Add  ammonia  until  the  acidity  is  neai’ly  neutralised,  but  not  quite, 
and  it  Avill  do  A'ery  well  for  printing  purposes. — Ed.] 


REMEDY  FOR  SPLITTING  OF  THE  FILM. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — As  some  of  your  readers  may  be  troubled  with  collodion  films 
splitting  from  the  plate  Avliile  drying,  perhaps  the  following  hint  may  be 
of  use  to  them : — AYhcn  the  negative  has  been  fixed  and  well  washed, 
pour  over  the  plate  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol  (methylated  spirit  will 
answer  perfectly).  This  seems  to  draw  out  all  the  water  before  it,  and 
causes  the  film  to  wrinkle ;  but  it  dries  flat,  and  I  have  never  found  it  to 
fail  in  preA'cnting  splitting.  Mine  is  the  tannin  process. — I  am,  yours,  <ke., 

A  LANDSCAPE  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

P.S. — Which  is  the  best  way  to  dry  plates  1 

Newcastle,  28 th  May,  1864. 

[We  are  not  prepared  to  assert  that  the  best  way  of  drying  plates  has 
yet  been  found.  We  like  a  hot  brick  placed  in  the  drying  box  as  well  as 
anj-  plan — the  plates  being  arranged  round  the  box  with  the  films  towards 
the  brick.  Some  like  a  tin  A’cssel  filled  Avith  hot  Avater  upon  which  to 
place  the  plates ;  others  prefer  spontaneous  drying,  but  that  will  only 
progress  Avhen  the  air  is  dry. — Ed.] 

SUPPOSED  EARLY  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — As  an  amateur  in  the  art  of  photography,  I,  of  coui'sc,  in  common 
with  all  others  connected  therewith,  feel  peculiar  interest  in  the  dis¬ 
cussions  at  present  going  on  Avith  regard  to  the  great  question  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  true  or  so-called  photographs  by  Wedgwood  or 
Davy ;  and  haA'iDg  come  across  the  folloAving  article,  which  seems  to  me  to 
have  a  strong  bearing  on  the  case,  I  take  the  liberty  of  placing  it  before 
you,  thinking  it  probable  that  it  may  not  have  hitherto  been  brought  to 
your  notice. 

It  is  found  in  a  work  entitled  One  Thousand  Troecsscs  in  Manufactures 
and  Experiments  in  Chemistry,  tfc.,  $•<*.,  by  Colin  Mackenzie.  Fourth 
edition.  Printed  for  Sir  Richard  Phillips  &  Co.  1823. — On  page  495, 
experiment  No.  855  : — 

“CURIOUS  METHOD  OF  FORMING  PICTURES  BY  NITRATE  OF  SILVER. 

“  It  is  well  known  that  light  has  a  powerful  effect  upon  many  of  the  metallic  oxides, 
causing  them  to  turn  black.  Mr.  J.  AVedgAvood  availed  himself  of  this  property  for 
copying  paintings  on  glass,  and  making  profiles  of  figures  by  means  of  nitrate  of 
sih'er. 

“  Cover  Avhite  paper  or  leather  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  place  it 
behind  a  painting  on  glass,  which  is  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  rays  that 
come  through  will  blacken  the  paper,  but  the  shades  will  be  more  or  less  deep,  in  pro- 
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portion  to" the  quantities  of  light  transmitted  through  the  different  parts  of  the  glass. 
Where  the  glass  is  transparent,  and  all  the  light  comes  through,  the  paper  will  be 
quite  black  ;  where  the  glass  is  quite  opaque  and  does  not  transmit  any  light,  the  paper 
will  be  quite  white,  and  there  will  be  degrees  of  intensity  of  the  shadow  of  every 

variety  between  these. 

“Observations. — This  picture  is  not  sensibly  affected  by  the  light  of  candles  or 
lamps,  but  the  daylight  destroys  it  very  soon,  causing  all  the  paper  to  become  black  ; 
nor  have  any  means,  hitherto  tried,  for  preventing  this  been  successful.” 

Here  begin  a  few  sentences  regarding  its  like  application  for  copying- 
of  fibres  of  leaves,  wings  of  insects,  &c. 

“Sir  H.  Davy  found  that  the  images  of  small  objects,  produced  by  means  of  the 
solar'microscope,  may  be  copied  without  difficulty  on  this  prepared  paper.  He  found 
that  fthe  best  proportion  was  one  part  of  nitrate  to  about  ten  of  water.  This  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  enable  the  paper  to  become  tinged  without  hurting  its  texture.” 

In  tlie  first  place,  this  article  appearing  in  the  fourth  edition  of  a  work, 
and  under  publisher’s  date  of  1823,  with  preface  of  1821,  I  fancy  it  would 
not  be  a  very  unwarranted  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  rate  the  original 
first  edition  as  of  much  earlier  date.  Again  :  it  seems  to  point  out  that  it 
was  Mr.  Josiah  (by  the  initial)  Wedgwood  who  was  originator,  and  not 
Mr.  Thomas  W.,  as  Mr.  Malone,  in  the  discussion  before  the  London 
Photographic  Society,  on  Nov.  3,  1863,  stated  in  correcting  the  “  popular 
error.”  Further:  it  points  to  one  possible  medium  employed  as  lens, 
viz.,  the  solar  microscope,  coinciding  with  your  own  opinion  expressed 
at  the  same  meeting,  that  the  pictures  then  shown  were  lens-taken. 

As  you  will,  however,  be  much  more  able  to  extract  any  useful  infor¬ 
mation  from  the  foregoing  than  I  can  be,  I  will  leave  it  to  you ;  and 
excusing  myself  for  so  long  troubling  you  on  the  plea  of  zeal  in  the  noble 
art, — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  A  JAVA  SPARItOW. 

Batavia ,  20 th  March ,  1864. 

[Our  correspondent  will  have  observed  ere  this  that  we  have  quite 
given  up  the  theory  of  the  Soho  pictures  being  early  photographs,  the 
evidence  having  entirely  broken  down  in  attempting  to  establish  the 
supposed  early  date  in  the  case  of  the  pictures  on  silver  plates,  and  of  the 
photographic  nature  of  the  pictures  on  paper. — Ed.] 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  H.  D. — Received  and  noted,  as  requested. 

R.  B. —  Our  leading  article  will  answer  your  kind  inquiry. 

Red  Pro  or. — From  the  appearance  presented  we  should  judge  that  your 
sensitising  bath  had  been  too  acid. 

R.  A.  McFie. — The  same  objection  applies  to  your  pamphlet  as  to  that  of 
F.  R.  Lees.  It  has  nought  to  do  with  photography. 

R..  F.  T.  (Suffolk). — We  have  seen  a  few  good  specimens  by  an  Ipswich 
operator  of  the  name  of  Cade,  but  his  special  whereabouts  we  cannot  tell  you. 

E.  F. — Pray  do  not  send  it ;  we  cannot  review  any  work,  however  excellent, 
that  is  unconnected  with  photography.  We  have  repeatedly  declined  doing  so 
already. 

Dagron  and  Co.— Several  correspondents  who  made  inquiry  for  the 
address  of  M.  Dagron  are  informed  that  it  is— No.  66,  Rue  Nerve-des-Petits- 
Champs,  Paris. 

F.  R.  Lees. — Did  we  admit  the  truth  of  your  views— which  we  do  not— we 
should  not  notice  your  pamphlet  in  this  journal.  What  has  the  liquor  traffic 
to  do  with  photography  ? 

Troubled  Operator.— See  answer  to  letter  by  W.,  which  appeared  at 
p.  141  of  the  current  volume,  in  the  number  for  loth  April.  We  apprehend  the 
plan  there  given  will  meet  your  requirements. 

L.  AVoi.EF.-The  defect  to  which  you  refer  arises  from  excess  of  alkalinity. 
Add  a  drop  or  two  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  just  enough  to  cause  the  solution 
to  turn  the  litmus  paper  a  reddish  purple,  and  keep  the  solution  in  the  dark. 

G.  R.  D. — The  lens  you  name  is  not  at  all  fitted  for  the  purpose  to  which 
you  propose  applying  it ;  it  is  an  excellent  one  of  its  kind,  but  it  is  not 
intended  for  portraiture.  A  double  combination  is  a  sine  qua  non  in  your  case. 

J.  S.— A  pamphlet  on  Optics ,  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge,  and  a  small  work  on  the  same  subject,  by  Sir  David 
Brewster,  forming  a  volume  of  the  Cabinet  Cyclop cedia,  will  most  likely  answer 
your  object. 

Tyro. — AVe  have  already  treated  at  length  on  the  question  of  “  What  a  lens 
will  cover,”  and  cannot  again  repeat  the  details  in  this  column.  See  several 
articles  in  our  last  volume  under  the  above  heading,  and  also  under  that  of 
“  Equivalent  Focus.” 

J.  F.  Turner. — AVe  have  written  repeatedly  about  the  principles  that 
should  be  kept  in  view  when  constructing  a  glass  room;  for  generalities  we  can 
only  refer  you  to  those  articles ;  but  if  you  have  any  special  difficulty,  point  it 
out,  and  we  will  readily  advise  you. 

Enquirer. — You  ask  for  a  candid  opinion.  AV ell,  the  focussing  is  sharp, 
and  the  manipulation  clean ;  but  the  portrait  is  detestable.  It  is  not  even  a 
map,  but  a  mere  chart  of  the  face;  because  you  have  placed  the  sitter  too 
near  the  lens,  which  though  stopped  down,  peers  into  every  wrinkle. 

R.  F. — There  are  two  or  throe  photographic  journals  published  in  the 
German  language — one  at  Elberfeldt,  Ph otog raph ische  Archiv  ;  and  another 
at  Berlin,  Photo graphischc  Mithielungen.  We  have  some  indistinct  recollection 
of  a  third,  but  cannot  at  the  moment  recall  its  title.  Those  quoted  we  receive 
regularly. 

Rufus. — From  the  appearance  of  your  specimens,  we  should  judge  the 
fault  to  bo  in  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath  being  too  weak  to  produce  brilliant  •" 
proofs  from  your  negatives,  no  matter  how  long  you  float  the  paper.  Time  is  to 
some  extent  a  substitute  for  strength,  but  not  entirely  so  :  hence  the  “flatness  ” 
of  your  results. 

Young  Photo. — The  opinion  expressed  was  not  ours,  but  that  of  the 
correspondent  whose  signature  was  attached  to  the  article ;  we  have  not  seen 
the  work  itself,  and  therefore  it  would  be  folly  for  us  to  express  an  opinion. 
AVe  have  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  old  practice  of  reading  works  before 
criticising  them — a  practice  which  appears  to  be  going  out  of  fashion  in  some 
quarters  we  could  name. 


M.  C.  D — Your  letter,  dated  April  20th,  only  reached  us  on  9th  June— why, 
we  cannot  tell.  The  brown  spot  in  the  print  is  due  to  imperfect  action  of  the 
toning  hath,  which  was  cither  too  weak  or  the  print  was  so  saturated  with 
water  that  the  first  action  of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  was  equivalent  to  that 
of  a  weak  solution. 

James. — The  Amateur  Photographic  Association  is  still  active,  and  very 
recently  we  published  a  report  of  a  council  meeting  at  which  the  Secretary 
reported  the  names  of  those  members  who  had  not  selected  their  prints,  and  an 
order  of  council  made  thereon.  Wo  will  forward  your  note  to  the  honorary 
secretary,  Mr.  Melhuish,  12,  York-place,  Portmon-squaro. 

T.  Gardiner. — The  red  streak  in  your  specimen  is  caused  by  the  improper 
preparation  of  the  albumenised  surface  of  the  paper.  AVhere  the  red  mark  is, 
an  extra  thickness  of  albumen  is  present;  and  if  you  examine  the  paper  before 
sensitising  it  you  will  most  likely  be  able  to  detect  the  streak  when  viewing  the 
surface  by  reflected  light.  Your  negative  is  sufficient  lv  exposed  ;  but  you  want 
more  shade  on  one  side  of  your  model.  Your  lens  is  deficient  in  definition. 

J.  G. — AVe  know  nothing  of  the  Company  (!)  to  which  your  note  and  the 
card  enclosed  refer;  nor  do  we  accord  to  you  the  smallest  commiseration,  for 
in  sending  the  card-portrait  to  be  copied  you  were  clearly  committing  an  acl  of 
moral  injustice  towards  the  photographer  who  took  the  original  negative,  from 
whom  you  could,  in  all  probability,  have  obtained  further  copies.  At  the  sajnc 
time  we  must  assure  professionals  that  they  act  an  unwise  part,  to  say  the 
least,  in  charging  for  extra  copies  at  tho  same  rate  as  for  those  comprised  in 
the  first  order,  which  includes  the  taking  of  tho  negative.  AVe  havo  long 
since  discussed  this  question  in  a  leading  article.  Card  returned  as  desired. 

Yorick. — Tho  varnish  was  made  with  strong  spirit,  and  no  doubt  dissolved 
a  portion  of  the  film  of  collodion :  hence  the  defect  in  your  specimen. — No.  1.  A 
coating  of  albumen  or  gum  water  before  applying  the  varnish  would  obviato 
that  inconvenience.  AA'e  scarcely  comprehend  the  sketch  indicative  of  your  glass 
room,  but  your  prints  show  too  much  top  light  and  insufficiency  of  obliquity. — 
No.  3  is  the  best  specimen  by  far,  and  by  no  means  bad. —  No.  4  is  under-exposed 
and  the  light  too  much  at  top  ;  the  same  remark,  but  in  a  less  degree,  applies 
to  No.  2.  There  is  no  objection  to  your  selling  copies  of  Mr.  Bright’s  likeness 
if  the  engraving  'from  which  it  is  copied  be  not  copyright ;  otherwise  it  is 
illegal. 

Fiioto.  (Green  Isle). — If  your  toning  proceeds  slowly,  warm  tho  solution. 
Tho  yellow  stains  arise  from  improper  fixing.  After  removal  from  tho  toning 
bath  wash  well  in  water,  and  hang  up  the  proofs  to  drain  for  almost  five 
minutes  before  putting  them  into  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  solution.  This 
will  save  you  many  a  proof.  You  must  tone  first  and  fix  afterwards  if  you 
expect  permanent  prints.  If  the  first  washing  to  free  them  from  the  super¬ 
fluous  nitrate  of  silver  degrades  the  prints,  it  is  a  proof  of  their  not  being  suffi¬ 
ciently  exposed  in  the  printing-frame.  The  flatness  of  appearance  you  describe 
is  due  to  imperfect  lighting  of  the  model,  not  to  over-exposure.  You  do  not 
over-develope. 

A  Constant  Subscriber. — In  your  case  we  should  recommend  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  glass-room  described  at  page  55  of  the  current  volume,  or  such  modi¬ 
fication  of  it  as  you  may  find  practicable.  Of  course  the  kind  of  blinds  there 
described  would  not  bo  required  with  a  north  aspect.  In  the  event  of  your 
preferring  your  present  form,  you  had  better  have  the  south  end  covered  with 
slates  for  twelve  feet  in  length,  eight  feet  high  at  the  end,  and  eighteen  in  tho 
middle.  Let  the  glass  slope  from  there  to  tlie  north  end  down  to  six  feet. 
Have  tlie  background  on  castors,  so  that  you  can  angle  it,  placing  the 
camera  in  the  north-west  or  north-east  corner  of  your  room,  and  make  your 
background  face  it  according  as  you  wish  to  illuminate  one  side  or  other  of 
your  model. 

I.  H.  P. — AArc  have  accidentally  destroyed  your  note  with  some  others 
attended  to,  and  are  not  quite v;ure  of  the  correctness  of  the  initials.  The  want 
of  brilliancy  in  your  specimen  arises  partly  from  a  little  over-toning,  but 
chiefly  from  the  absence  of  sunshine  when  taking  the  picture.  Subjects  such 
as  that  you  have  sent  lose  nine-tenths  of  their  charm  even  in  nature  in  the 
absence  of  sunshine  to  cast  the  shadows,  and  this  deficiency  is  still  more 
marked  in  a  photograph.  It  is  like  meat  without  salt— insipid.  In  other 
respects  your  manipulation  is  good,  though  your  choice  of  a  point  of  view 
might  have  been  improved.  It  is  probable  that  a  rather  stronger  sensitising 
bath  for  the  paper  may  to  some  extent  impart  vigour  to  the  proof. 

E.  B.‘— -Your  progress  has  been  very  considerable.  The  style  of  your  own 
vignetted  head  is  very  good.  It  is  similar  to  that  introduced  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Harman,  and  frequently  adopted  by  Mr.  Cooper.  AVe  doubt  the  excellence  of 
the  collodion  or  developer  you  employ,  as  we  notice  a  very  granular  appearance 
in  some  of  the  proofs,  especially  in  the  vignetted  heads.  No.  1  is  the  best  in 
pose  and  execution.  The  lens  seems  to  be  a  good  one  with  which  that  picture 
was  taken.  No.  3  is  good — all  except  tho  back  ground,  which,  for  so  dark  a 
subject,  requires  some  relief  or  a  lighter  colour.  Iu  No.  2  the  reverse  is  tho 
case :  here  the  back  ground  should  have  been  darker,  or,  what  comes  to  tho 
same  thing,  wore  shaded.  No.  6,  same  as  No.  3.  No.  7  only  requires  the 
body  to  have  been  tinned  more  towards  the  model’s  left  hand.  Nos.  4  and  5  are 
badiy  printed  and  flat.  No.  8  is  very  inartistic  ;  in  fact  as  bad  as  bad  can  be 
in  that  quality.  AVe  are  not  familiar,  by  our  own  experience,  with  the  collo¬ 
dion  you  name. 

jggf  All  Editorial  Communications,  Books  for  Review,  Advertisements, 

Letters,  $c.,  must,  in  future,  be  fonvarded  to  the  Neiv  Offices,  2,  York 

Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  AV.C. 
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SALUTATORY. 

The  readers  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  have  already 
been  apprised  of  the  important  modifications  which  have  taken 
place  with  regard  to  it,  and  of  which  this  present  number  is  the 
first  specimen.  These  alterations  embrace  a  change  in  the 
editorial  direction  and  control,  a  Weekly  issue  in  place  of  a  semi¬ 
monthly  one,  as  heretofore,  and  the  Removal  of  the  Publication 
Office  from  Liverpool  to  London. 

The  retirement  of  Mr.  Shadbolt  from  the  position  of  Editor  of  this 
Journal,  which  he  has  so  ably  filled  and  adorned  for  nearly 
seven  years,  is  an  event  to  be  deplored  by  all  who  love  the 
progress  of  science,  and  especially  by  that  large  and  increasing 
number  who  are  interested  in  the  development  of  photographic 
science  and  art.  To  lose  the  services  of  such  a  man,  endowed 
with  peculiar  talents  and  fitted  by  a  long  experience  to  discharge 
his  duties  in  a  masterly  manner,  is  a  hard  necessity ;  hut  when 
lie  himself  assures  us  that  other  duties  are  pressing  upon  him, 
and  that  he  desired  to  be  relieved  on  account  of  the  state  of  his 
health,  which  has  already  been  seriously  injured  by  an  undue 
accumulation  of  labour  and  responsibility,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  necessity  which  has  dictated  the  change  was  an  imperative 
one.  But  we  feel  confident  that  the  touching  Valedictory  Address 
which  appeared  in  the  last  number  of  this  Journal  was  received 
with  sympathy  and  regret  by  all  the  friends  of  science  in  America, 
on  the  Continent,  and  throughout  Great  Britain.  Certainly  each 
of  the  gentlemen  who  now  constitute  the  editorial  triumvirate  has 
consented,  with  heartfelt  sorrow,  not  unmingled  with  diffidence, 
to  take  his  place.  We  pay  hut  a  just  tribute  to  the  genius  of  our 
distinguished  predecessor,  when  we  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  chair  he  vacates  is  ample  enough  to  accommodate  three  suc¬ 
cessors.  It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  say  that  the  loss  occasioned 
by  Mr.  Shadbolt’s  retirement  is  somewhat  mitigated  by  his  kind* 
consent  to  favour  us  with  his  counsel  and  advice;  so  that  we 
and  our  readers  will  not  be  altogether  deprived  of  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  his  long  experience.  As  we  have  already  intimated,  it  is 
with  a  proper  diffidence  that  we  now  commence  to  conduct  this 
J ournal ;  but  we  are  at  the  same  time  stimulated  to  acquit  our¬ 
selves  of  the  task,  -with  whatever  of  ability  we  possess,  by  the 
reflection  that  upon  our  shoulders  has  fallen  the  honoured  mantle 
of  George  Shabbolt. 

With  regard  to  ourselves  it  becomes  us  to  say  but  little.  “  Let  not 
him  that  putteth  on  the  harness  boast  himself  as  he  that  putteth 
it  off.”  Moreover,  we  do  not  feel  when  we  address  the  readers  of 
The  British  Journal  of  Photography  that' we  are  strangers  to 
each  other.  We  have  been  permitted,  as  regular  contributors  to  its 
pages,  to  form  a  pleasant  acquaintance  with  them  already,  so  that 
now  we  merely  advance  one  step  towards  a  more  intimate  associa¬ 
tion;  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to  establish,  in  the 
course  of  our  editorial  career,  a  real  claim  to  the  kind  wishes  and  good 
opinion  of  the  intelligent  public  noth  whom  we  hold  converse  from 
week  to  week.  We  may,  however,  be  permitted  to  say  that  each 
of  us  has  been  devoted  to  photography,  con  amore,  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  that  we  are  still  enthusiastic  in  the  study  and 
practice  of  the  scientific  principles  which  underlie  the  whole  field 
of  the  art  in  all  its  manifold  developments.  We  bring,  therefore, 
to  our  present  duties  the  results  of  past  practice  and  experiment, 
a  warm  and  growing  interest  in  the  subject,  and  a  confident 
belief  that  photographic  discovery  and  improvement  are  certain  to 
achieve  yet  higher  triumphs  in  the  future  than  they  have  already 
obtained  in  the  past.  When,  we  remember  that  the  number  of 
amature  and  professional  photographers  is  constantly  and  rapidly 


augmenting,  that  new  applications  of  photography  are  of  almost 
daily*  occurrence,  that  ohl  processes  are  being  modified,  and  new 
methods  discovered,  and  the  whole  field  of  research  rapidly  ex¬ 
tending,  surely  we  are  justified  in  thinking  that  the  Future  of  our 
art-science  will  be  worthy  of  the  Past,  and  that  it  will  keep  pace 
in  its  development  with  the  victorious  progress  of  the  age. 

We  may  also  say  that  wre  are  not  conscious  of  bringing  to  our  task 
pet  theories,  prejudices,  or  foregone  conclusions  with  regard  to 
any  subject  which  may  form  an  appropriate  theme  for  our  pages. 
We  do  not  mean  to  ride  any  photographic  hobby,  nor  do  we 
intend  to  degrade  and  “belittle”  any  matter  of  scientific  contro¬ 
versy,  which  we  may  see  proper  to  discuss,  by  invidious  person¬ 
alities,  which  are  always  to  be  deprecated.  At  the  same  time,  a3 
has  hitherto  been  the  case  with  The  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy,  we  shall  exercise  with  freedom,  sans  pear,  an  honest  in¬ 
dependence  in  the  investigation  of  scientific  truth,  in  our  observa¬ 
tion  of  practical  results,  and  in  our  estimate  of  the  relative  impor¬ 
tance  of  all  matters  connected  with  our  proper  sphere  of  labour 
and  criticism.  This  is  due  to  our  readers  and  due  to  ourselves. 

As  to  the  division  of  editorial  labour,  each  of  us  has  a  certain  sphere, 
and  a  special  post  of  observation ;  but  yet  each  is  at  liberty,  and 
is  expected,  to  discuss  any  branch  of  the  genera  subject  which 
may  appear  to  him  to  be  desirable.  The  advantag  s  of  tliis 
arrangement  are  so  obvious  that  we  need  not  enlarge  upon  th  m. 

In  addition  we  shall  lie  assisted  and  encouraged  by  the  co-operation 
of  a  large  circle  of  intelligent  contributors  and  able  correspondents, 
whose  aid  will  give  an  independent  value  to  our  pages. 

"With  regard  to  that  important  part  of  the  work  which  properly 
belongs  to  the  Publisher,  we  can  say,  very  confidently,  that  the 
same  energy  and  zeal,  promptness  and  liberality,  which  have  made 
The  British  Journal  of  Photography  what  it  is,  will  continue  to 
be  exercised  b}-  the  well-known  gentleman  who  directs  that  depart¬ 
ment  It  is  in  order  to  meet  more  effectually  the  wants  of  the 
public  that  he  has  removed  the  Publication  Office  to  London,  and 
at  a  great  increase  of  expense  and  labour  has  now  inaugurated  a 
Weekly  issue.  During  the  season  when  the  meetings  of  the  various 
societies  take  place,  the  Publisher  intends,  whenever  found  neces¬ 
sary,  to  increase  the  number  of  pages  usually  given.  Indeed,  we 
are  entirely  satisfied  that  he  will  spare  no  labour  or  pains,  nor 
hesitate  about  any  outlay,  which  will  contribute  to  make  this 
Journal  the  best  exponent  of  Photographic  Progress  and  Discover y 
which  is  printed  in  the  English  language. 

Such,  then,  is  the  object  proposed  to  be  accomplished,  such  the 
disposition  with  which  we  engage  in  the  work,  and  such  the 
means  by  which  we  hope  our  desires  will  be  accomplished  as  we 
now  take  poe session  of  the  editorial  chair. 


IN  MEMO  RI AM. 

"Farewell  1 — a  wort!  that  hath  been  and  rnnet  he, 

A  pound  that  mahes  us  linger— yet,  farewell !” 

“  Farewell  !  ”  Truly  has  it  been  said  by  an  eminent  divine  that  tins 
is  the  most  melancholy  word  in  our  language.  Aflnr  a  lapse  of  many 
days,  that  word  “farewell,”  the  last  penned  by  Mr.  Shadbolt  as 
Editor  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photogr/*  phy.  still  lingers  in 
the  memory,  as  in  music  certain  notes  in  a  minor  key — “most 
musical,  most  melancholy  ” — seem  to  vibrate  on  the  ear  long  after 
the  voice  or  instrument  has  ceased  to  emit  thmi. 

Few  were  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the  serious 
attack  of  illness  with  which  the  late  Editor  was  visited  in  the 
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autumn  of  last  year,  and  to  which  he  has  made  allusion  hi  his  vale¬ 
dictory  address  in  the  last  number — an  attack  brought  on  mainly  (if 
not  wholly)  by  his  indefatigable  exertions  in  connection  with  the 
editorial  work  of  this  Journal.  To  me — deeply  sympathising  at  the 
moment  with  the  sufferer — that  visitation  foreshadowed  the  result 
announced  in  our  last  issue.  The  solemn  and  repeated  warnings  of 
his  medical  adviser,  added  to  the  increasing  responsibilities  of  a  large 
business,  have  necessitated  the  step  which  thousands  connected  with 
photography  will  long  regret.  How  many  will  remember  the 
kindly  and  timely  aid  rendered  by  him  in  the  hour  of  difficulty  and 
doubt !  How  numerous  are  they  who,  by  private  letter  or  through 
the  medium  of  these  columns,  have  received  from  him  words  of 
caution,  counsel,  and  encouragement!  To  assist  the  modest  yet 
aspiring  tyro  in  photography  was  to  him  indeed  a  “labour  of  love;” 
and  many  an  experienced  follower  of  our  art  has  partaken  of  the 
abundance  of  his  well-stored  mind — assistance  given,  too,  so  readily 
and  pleasantly  as  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  information  communi¬ 
cated. 

In  satisfying  the  increasing  demands  upon  the  late  Editor’s  store 
of  knowledge  in  the  higher  branches  of  photographic  science,  his  was 
the  “pen  of  a  ready  writer.”  At  the  present  moment  it  is  doing  but 
simple  justice  to  Mr.  Shadbolt  to  say  that  I  have  constantly  been  in 
the  receipt  of  private  communications  from  men  eminent  in  science 
testifying  to  the  soundness  of  his  views  on  the  many  important  scien¬ 
tific  questions  which  have  been  discussed  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal. 
To  his  fidelity  to  the  important  trust  reposed  in  him  as  the  Editor 
of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography— the  fulfilment  of  the  duties 
of  which  office  constituted  him  a  leader  and  a  guide  to  the  great  photo¬ 
graphic  public — all  impartial  readers  of  tliis  Journal  can  bear  witness. 

Neither  Mr.  Shadbolt  nor  myself  having  any  merely  pecuniary  ob¬ 
ject  to  serve  in  working  out  the  success  of  tliis  publication,  our  views 
in  connection  therewith  have  been  identical :  hence,  although  it  is 
pleasant  to  be  able  to  record  such  a  circumstance,  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
wondered  at  that  we  have  laboured  in  thorough  harmony  together — 
not  an  unpleasant  incident  having  occurred  to  mar  the  pleasure  of  our 
lengthened  intercourse. 

In  England — the  home  of  free  thought,  sound  science,  and  culti¬ 
vated  taste — there  are,  happily,  thousands  who  in  scientific  attain¬ 
ments  are  marvellously  endowed ;  but  how  small  is  the  number  of  those 
who  possess  the  ability  or  the  null  to  dispense  to  others,  fluently  and 
agreeably,  the  knowledge  of  which  they  have  become  the  deposi¬ 
tories  !  In  this  respect  the  gentleman  whose  loss  to  our  department 
of  science  we  deplore  was  singularly  gifted.  ’Whether  orally  or  by  his 
pen*  he  possessed  a  happy  facility  of  communicating  knowledge  which 
usually  takes  a  lifetime  of  laborious  thought  and  experiment  to  ac¬ 
quire;  and  frequently  has  it  been  my  privilege  to  listen  while  he  dis¬ 
coursed, ’with  earnestness  and  simplicity,  and  without  technical  jargon, 
on  many  knotty  questions  raised  by  the  inquiring  minds  by  whom  he 
was  surrounded.  The  readers  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy  are  familiar  with  the  part  taken  by  Mr.  Shadbolt  in  the  dis¬ 
cussions  which  have  taken  place  in  the  Central  Society,  and  with  what 
frequency  he  has  contributed  towards  the  elucida  tion  of  obscure  topics 
when  on  such  occasions  conversation  has  often  flagged ;  but  it  perhaps 
was  when  fulfilling  his  duties  as  chairman  at  the  meetings  of  the  North 
London  Pliotograpliic  Association  that  the  late  Editor  was,  in  public 
life,  most  genial.  Towards  that  well-conducted  and  prosperous 
Society  Mr.  Shadbolt  has  always  felt  a  strong  attachment;  and  it 
may  be  to  the  zealous  performance  of  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the 
Council,  and  his  happy  manner  of  presiding  over  its  meetings,  that 
to  a  considerable  extent  are  due  the  success  and  stability  of  that 
Association. 

“  Zeal  and  duty  are  not  slow  ; 

But  on  occasion’s  forelock  watchful  wait." 

It  is,  however,  to  his  character  as  a  sincere  and  trusted 
friend,  that  I  could  have  wished  most  strongly  and  finally  to  pay  a 
just  tribute  to  him  who,  as  a  man  of  science  and  as  a  gentleman,  was 
endeared  to  all  who  had  the  privilege  of  his  intimate  acquaintance; 
but  the  sanctities  of  private  life  must  not  be  invaded,  even  by  “loving 
hearts  and  hands.”  I  shall  only  add  that,  true  to  his  own  nature,  in 
rdl  the  relations  of  life  he  has  secured  the  affectionate  regard,  friend¬ 
ship,  and  respect  of  those  who  have  daily  surrounded  him,  and  of  all 
v.  ho,  more  or  less,  have  had  the  pleasure  of  his  society.  To  him 

“The  secret  pleasure  of  a  generous  act 

Is  the  great  mind’s  great  bribe.” 

In  retiring  from  his  editorial  duties,  his  offer  of  counsel  and  aid 
Jo  his  successors  was  spontaneous  and  hearty;  and  I  retain  a  hope 
that  “learned  leisure”  may  yet  permit  his  occasionally  appealing 
in  the  congenial  character  of  a  contributor  to  the  columns  of  thin , 
Journal.  -  -  ... 

It  is  with  the  deepest  regret  I  now  part  from  Mr.  Shadbolt  as  the ' 


Editor  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  though  not,  I 
trust,  for  many  long  years  as  a  personal  friend ;  and  I  believe 
that  all  readers  of  this  Journal  will  heartily  join  with  me  in  wishing 
that  renewed  health,  happiness,  and  increasing  prosperity  may,  to 
a  “green  old  age,”  be  vouchsafed  to  our  much-endeared  friend — 
George  Shadbolt.  The  Publisher. 


THE  TANNIN  PROCESS  WITH  BllOMISED  COLLODION. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Asso¬ 
ciation  I  see  that  it  was  suggested  that  the  time  allowed  for  the 
setting  of  bromised  collodion  might  have  some  influence  on  its  ten¬ 
dency  to  produce  fogging.  In  answer  I  may  observe  that,  with  many 
other  tilings  I  did  not  think  worth  mentioning  in  my  paper,  I  tried 
this  long  ago,  but  found  that  the  time  of  setting  had  no  effect  on  the 
clearness  of  the  picture,  at  any  rate  when  the  washing  was  long 
continued.  A  great  number  of  experiments  made  more  recently 
have  confirmed  me  in  the  opinion  that  the  capability’  of  bromide  of 
silver,  freed  from  nitrate  and  dried,  to  produce  a  bright  image 
depends  on  the  presence  of  a  trace  of  soluble  bromide — at  all  events, 
that  tliis  is  the  most  advantageous  method  known  at  present  of 
keeping  the  image  clear.  A  large  quantity  of  acid  may  have  a  simi¬ 
lar  effect,  but  it  causes  great  loss  of  sensitiveness. 

The  tannin  does  not  seem  to  have  any  tendency  to  produce  fog, 
but  rather  the  reverse.  The  fogging  always  appears  when  the  solu¬ 
ble  bromide  is  removed  entirely  or  to  too  great  an  extent ;  never,  as 
far  as  my  experience  goes,  when  it  is  present  in  sufficient  quantity, 
provided  the  bath  is  acid  enough,  no  matter  how  long  the  stay’  in  the 
bath,  or  to  wliat  extent  the  subsequent  washing  may  have  been 
carried. 

If  the  exciting  and  washing  are  not  continued  too  long,  my  pub¬ 
lished  method  (except  that  the  bath  should  bo  more  acid)  will  pro¬ 
duce  good  results ;  but  this  does  not  seem  to  bo  the  best  way  to 
obtain  the  greatest  combination  of  brightness  and  sensitiveness*  A 
slight  difference  in  the  thickness  or  permeability  of  the  film  may' 
produce  fogging  or  insensitiveuess. 

It  is  a  better  plan,  I  think,  to  convert  or  remove  the  whole  of  the 
soluble  bromide,  and  to  apply  a  known  amount  afterwards.  The 
most  advantageous  way  of  doing  this  seems  to  be  to  moisten  the  film 
just  before  developing  with  a  weak  solution  of  bromide,  or  to  mix  a 
little  of  the  solution  until  the  alkaline  developer — it  does  not  much 
matter  which,  provided  a  suitable  quantity  of  bromide  is  used  in 
either  case. 

In  this  way,  supposing  a  large  number  of  plates  to  have  been 
prepared  in  precisely  the  same  manner,  the  first  will  show  on  being 
developed  what  amount  of  bromide  will  be  required  for  all ;  should 
too  great  brilliancy  and  insensitiveness  show  that  the  bromide  has 
been  less  completely  removed  than  usual,  a  weaker  solution  may  be 
used  as  the  case  may  require.  In  the  old  way  too  much  soluble 
bromide  left  in  the  films  would  spoil  all  tlie  plates. 

The  strength  of  bromide  solution  required  in  the  new  method  will 
probably  be  found  to  vary  between  half-a-grain  and  two  or  three 
grains  to  twenty  ounces.  The  degree  of  acidity  of  the  bath  (which 
should  be  pretty  freely  acidified  with  nitric  acid)  as  well  as  the 
nature  of  the  developer  will  probably  have  some  influence  on  the 
amount  of  bromide  required. 

Almost  any  proportions  of  pyroxyline  and  bromide  in  the  collo¬ 
dion  will,  if  suitably  treated,  give  good  results,  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
remove  the  soluble  bromide  entirely  when  anything  like  the  ordinary 
proportion  of  pyroxyline  is  present ;  it  is,  therefore,  desirable  to  de¬ 
crease  the  proportion  of  the  latter  considerably.  Two  grains  of 
pyroxyline  and  ten  grains  of  bromide  in  one  ounce  of  collodion  will 
work  well.  The  smaller  the  quantity  of  pyroxyline,  and  the  larger 
the  proportion  of  bromide,  the  more  easily  wrill  any  unconverted  salt 
be  removed  by  washing. 

Another  advantage  gained  is  that  the  film  has  no  tendency 
(especially  when  the  tannin  has  been  washed  off)  to  move  in  develop¬ 
ing,  fixing,  or  in  the  final  washing,  nor  will  it  crack  at  the  edges  in 
drying;  it  is,  however,  rather  tender  before  being  dried,  and  being 
thin  and  porous  is  apt  to  show  slight  traces  of  dust  or  dirt  on  the 
glass.  For  both  these  reasons  it  is  a  good  plan  to  use  a  substratum 
of  India,  rubber. 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  an  opaque  and  perfect  film  in  a  bath  wreaker 
than  sixty  grams  to  the  ounce.  Collodion  containing  ten  grains  of 
bromide  to  the  ounce  will,  indeed,  acquire  its  full  sensitiveness  and 
opacity  in  a  fifty-grain  or  even  in  a  forty-grain  hath ;  hut  piulioles  are 
pretty  sure  to  appear  if  the  plates  are  kept  in  the  bath  long  enough 
to  gain  their  full  opacity.  From  the  similarity  of  the  sandy  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  film  when  it  comes  from  the  bath  to  that  of  iodised 
collodion  excited  in  an  over-iodised  bath,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
fault  is  caused-by  the  formation  of  crystals  in  the  film.  The  age  of 
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the  bath  does  not  appear  to  make  any  difference,  as  a  new  plain 
solution  of  nitrate  will  produce  the  pinholes  as  readily  as  an  old 
bath.  The  best  way  of  avoiding  the  evil  is  to  use  a  strong  bath. 

An  opaque  film  always  answers  best  for  subjects  containing  much 
‘  contrast,  particularly  with  dry  plates,  which  lose  much  of  their 
!  opacity  in  drying.  I  find  that  Mr.  Sutton  is  right  in  attributing 
I  blurring  or  extension  from  the  edges  of  the  high  lights  to  reflection 
j  and  diffusion  of  light  from  the  back  surface  of  the  glass 
|  which  has  passed  through  the  film.  This  explanation  en- 
,  tirely  accounts  for  everything  which  I  have  observed  in  the 
matter.  To  make  quite  sure  I  prepared  a  film  on  orange  glass, 
which  gave  a  -well-exposed  picture  of  a  subject  presenting 
;  great  contrast,  entirely  free  from  all  trace  of  blurring.  Some 
common  glasses  treated  in  the  same  manner,  but  exposed  only 
j  half  as  long,  showed  strong  symptoms  of  the  fault  in  question. 
Preparing  the  films  on  orange  or  yellow  glass,  and  transferring  when 
finished,  would  be  a  great  improvement  for  landscapes.  If  a  suitable 
transparent  insoluble  material  could  be  found,  the  sensitive  films 
might  be  kept  separate  from  the  glass,  and  attached  to  yellow  glass 
to  be  exposed  and  developed,  and  then  taken  off  again.  In  this  way 
but  little  weight  of  glass  need  be  cai’ried  about. 

Bromide  of  silver  plates,  treated  as  now  described,  are  not  only 
I  very  sensitive  but  appear  to  be  very  certain.  Any  degree  of  bright- 
j  ness  can  be  obtained  at  pleasure.  In  all  processes,  sensitiveness  de- 
,  pends  greatly  on  being  able  to  keep  just  clear  of  fog. 

Since  finding  out  the  means  of  keeping  the  image  bright  to  any 
■  extent  I  have  been  able  to  develope  -with  bicarbonate  of  soda  instead 
■of  ammonia,  which  I  never  could  succeed  in  doing  before.  It  is 
j  difficult  to  determine  which  requires  the  shortest  exposure,  as  the 
plates  should  be  in  different  states  to  suit  each.  If  in  the  best  state 
for  carbonate  of  ammonia  they  are  sure  to  fog  -with  the  soda ;  if  in 
the  best  state  for  the  soda  they  will  appear  under  -exposed  with  the 
ammonia.  The  soda  appears  to  require  about  two  or  three  times 
more  soluble  bromide  than  the  ammonia.  I  cannot  as  yet  find  any 
difference  in  the  exposure  required  when  both  developers  keep  the 
image  equally  bright.  With  the  soda  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  slight 
veiling ;  with  the  ammonia  it  is  easy  to  keep  the  darkest  parts  of'  th* 
subject  quite  clear  by  reflected  light,  at  the  same  time  retaining  a 
high  degree  of  sensitiveness. 

The  ammonia  mixture  gives  greater  intensity,  becomes  decomposed 
and  discoloured  more  slowly,  does  not  become  so  dark  and  dirty  as 
the  soda  developer,  and  is  far  less  likely  to  do  any  injury  if  left  long- 
on  the  film.  The  ammonia  appears  to  be  quite  as  effective  as  the 
soda,  -with  less  liability  to  go  wrong.  The  soda  seems  to  give  more 
tendency  to  fog  in  proportion  to  its  developing  power.  There  is  one 
curious  difference  in  the  action  of  the  two  alkalies.  It  makes  but 
little  difference  -whether  the  ammonia  is  first  poured  on  alone  or 
mixed  with  the  pyrogallic.  In  the  former  case  the  image  appears 
a  little  brighter  and  less  exposed.  The  soda,  if  applied  alone,  lias, 
every  time  tried,  spoiled  the  plate  entirely  by  causing  fog  to  so  great 
an  extent  that  the  image  appeared  but  faintly. 

As  far  as  I  have  tried  the  two  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  seems  to 
be  preferable  to  the  soda ;  but  I  may  not  have  tried  the  latter  in  the 
most  advantageous  manner,  and  so  may  be  deceived. 

Neither  developer  should  be  [applied  mixed  to  a  film  without  pre¬ 
viously  moistening  it.  C.  Russklt.. 


THE  MAGNESIUM  LIGHT  APPLIED  TO 
PHOTOMICROGRAPHY. 

The  successful  employment  of  the  combustion  of  magnesium  wire 
for  illumination  in  portraiture  and  lantern  exhibitions  has  induced 
me,  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  to  test  its  use  in  photo-micrography. 
Herewith  I  beg  to  enclose  for  your  inspection  and  remarks  (if  yon 
deem  them  requisite)  two  prints  from  the  same  object,  the  leaf 
insect  of  the  sycamore  —  the  negative  of  one  taken  by  sunlight 
illumination  with  Sollitt’s  condenser,  the  other  by  the  light  from 
burning  1£  inch  of  magnesium  wire  in  the  flame  of  a  small  spirit 
lamp  and  an  ordinaiy  condenser. 

The  details  are  as  follow : — Yesterday,  June  16th,  I  received  from 
Mr.  How,  2,  Foster  Lane,  some  of  the  wire.  It  was  very  late  in 
the  evening  before  I  had  time  to  try  it  with  my  usual  helio-camera 
apparatus.  Having  removed  the  prism,  I  placed  a  small  paraffine 
lamp  so  as  to  illuminate  the  object,  condensing  the  rays  bv  the 
nmall  crossed  condenser  of  Smith,  Beck,  and  Beck’s  microscope.  After 
obtaining  a  careful  focus  on  the  screen  with  the  two- thirds  objective, 
the  exact  distance  of  the  centre  of  the  flame  from  the  condenser  and 
the  base  board  was  noted.  The  two-thirds  objective  used  was  cor¬ 
rected  by  a  back  lens  for  union  of  the  actinic  and  visual  foci.  A 
small  lighted  spirit-lamp  was  then  arranged  to  replace  the  paraffine 
lamp.  The  image  on  the  screen  was  now  scarcely  visible.  A  pre- 


pai*ed  wet  collodion  plate  was  put  into  the  frame,  the  piece  of  wire 
held  by  one  end  in  a  pair  of  pliers,  the  shutter  opened,  the  shade 
between  the  condenser  and  object  removed,  and  the  wire  instantly 
placed,  somewhat  obliquely,  for  one-fifth  its  length  in  the  flame  of 
the  spirit-lamp.  It  soon  ignited,  emitting  a  brilliant  light,  and  was 
advanced  as  equally  as  the  hand  could  regulate  according  to  the 
rate  of  consumption.  It  gave  out  many  scintillations,  and  on 
reaching  the  point  of  the  iron  nippers  finished  by  a  smart  explosion 
(possibly  the  ends  of  the  pliers  were  damp).  The  wire  lasted  but 
a  few  seconds.  Portions  of  the  wire  (three-eighths  to  half-an-inch) 
were  left  unbumt. 

Under  considerable  doubt  and  some  excitement  (for  it  was  the  first 
time  of  seeing  the  wire  ignited)  I  proceeded  to  develope  the  image. 
Unfortunately,  in  my  hurry,  the  iron  solution  was  shaken,  so  that 
the  deposit  has  occasioned  some  pin-holes.  Soon  the  image  appeared 
equally  and  of  fair  sharpness.  The  development  was  continued  for 
full  detail— perhaps  rather  too  much  so.  After  well  washing,  the  plat  o 
was  cleared  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  washed  well,  flushed  with 
a  weak  iodo-iodide  of  potassium  solution,  rewashed,  then  strengthened 
by  pyrogallic  acid  with  acetic  acid  and  the  citro-silver  solution.  The 
image  appeared  slightly  fogged  by  the  too  long  use  of  the  irc:i 
solution. 

The  process  was  thrice  repeated,  .using  the  same  lengths  of  wire, 
but  no  detail  was  obtained.  Having  to  leave  the  room,  the  apparatus 
had  to  be  shifted.  Possibly  in  these  trials  the  exact  spot  for  the  com¬ 
bustion  of  the  wire  in  relation  to  the  centre  of  the  condenser -was  not 
attained.  No  reflector  was  employed. 

The  result  you  have,  and  you  will,  I  trust,  agree  that  sufficient 
has  been  done  to  promise  more  under  arrangements  less  hastily 
made. 

The  sun-lighted  negative  had  less  than  two  seconds’  exposure. 
In  the  prints  from  artificially -lighted  objects  there  is  much  softness  ; 
the  objects  appear  more  solid  or  rounder  than  when  condensed  sun¬ 
light  has  been  used  to  obtain  the  negative. 

The  paraffine  lamp,  with  same  apparatus,  gave  an  image  on  five 
minutes’  exposure  that  had  considerable  detail— still  not  sufficient  to 
intensify  upon.  R.  L.  Maddox,  M.D. 

[On  examining  the  beautiful  photographs  above  referred  to,  that 
difference  which  seems  always  to  exist  between  mega-photographs  of 
the  same  minute  object  produced  by  natural  and  by  artificial  light  is 
very  apparent.  The  sunlight  picture  is  defined  with  the  utmost  per¬ 
fection  in  its  minutest  outlines,  drawn  ns  it  were  with  a  sharp-pointed 
pencil,  while  the  other  by  artificial  light  seems  drawn  with  a 
blunted  crayon,  somewhat  similar  to  the  effect  produced  by  a  photo¬ 
graph  slightly  out  of  focus.  We  arc  assured,  however,  that  the 
necessary  focal  preliminaries  were  carefully  attended  to.  In  a,  conver¬ 
sation  with  Dr.  Maddox,  we  suggested  that  the  effect  produced  by 
the  artificial  light  was  probably  owing  to  the  distance  between  the 
actinic  and  visual  foci  of  the  objective  being  affected  d  fferently  by 
the  two  methods  of  illumination,  and  therefore  that  the  law  which 
usually  holds  good  with  respect  to  the  position  of  an  achromatised 
objective,  so  as  to  obtain  the  best  actinic  effect,  might  not  be  the 
same  in  both  cases.  We  are  confident,  from  some  spectra  experi¬ 
ments,  that  such  a  difference,  although  it  may  be  minute,  actually 
dees  exist;  and,  if  we  recollect  rightly.  M.  Claudet  many  years  ago 
called  attention  to  a  fact  which  he  had  observed  in  the  working  of 
the  ordinary  photographic  compound  lens,  viz..  that  even  in  daylight 
the  distance  between  the  visual  and  the  actinic  focus  varied  con¬ 
siderably  at  different  periods  of  the  same  day.  Dr.  Maddox  is  of  the 
same  opinion  as  ourselves  ;  but  he  thinks  that  other  anises  intervenes 
to  produce  the  effect  of  indistinctness  of  outline  in  mega-photographs 
of  minute  objects  by  artificial  light.  He  grounds  his  belief  on  the 
fact  that,  let  the  lens  be  moved  to  any  position  we  please,  within  or 
without  the  visual  focus,  such  photographs  always  present,  more  or 
less,  the  same  characteristics,  viz.,  outlines  ill  defined,  hut  at  the 
same  time  pleasing  to  many  from  the  softness  of  their  general  effect. 
The  parallelism  of  the  sun’s  rays  and  the  non-parallelism  of  those 
from  the  artificial  light,  could  scarcely  at  first  thought  be  supposed 
to  affect  the  result,  because  both  have  to  pass  through  the  same 
condenser  and  arc  reflected  by  the  same  mirror  before  falling  on  the 
object ;  but  may  not  the  rays  diverging  from  a  point,  as  in  the  arti¬ 
ficial  light,  falling  on  the  condenser  at  different  angles,  and  therefore 
irregularly  concentrated,  be  sufficient  to  account,  at  least  in  part,  for 
the  phenomenon  ?  Dr.  Maddox  further  observes  that  the  colours  of 
the  objects  photographed  are  often  very  differently  rendered  by  the 
two  sources  of  illumination.  The  whole  subject  is  very  curious  and 
interesting,  and  worthy  of  a  fuller  investigation  than  it  has  yet 
received.  We  arc  aware  that  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth  has  been 
making  some  investigations  in  this  direction,  but  wc  do  not  know 
exactly  their  nature. — Eds.] 
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SKETCHES  OF  EMINENT  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

The  story  of  Discovery  is  at  all  times  interesting,  and  the  biographies 
of  those  “self-made  men,”  Discoverers,  possess  an  especial  charm 
for  those  who  have  followed  in  the  wake  of  early  pioneers.  Romance 
has  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  discovery  and  progress  of  photo¬ 
graphy.  A  recent  attempt  to  fix  the  date  of  its  discovery  at  an 
earlier  period  than  that  hitherto  accepted,  and  to  invest  with  marked 
interest  the  circumstances  attendant  on  the  alleged  eighteenth- 
century  photographs,  has  signally  failed.  Still,  members  of  the 
body  photographic,  whether  connected  with  it  as  professionals  or 
amateurs,  naturally  feel  some  desire  to  know  something  about  those 
“  early  fathers''  of  our  art-science  who,  by  their  skill  and  talent  in 
research,  have  enabled  it  to  attain  the  high  vantage  ground  on 
which  at  present  it  is  placed ;  and,  to  supply  as  far  as  possible  this 
desideratum,  the  present  article — the  first  of  a  short  series — is  a  con¬ 
genial  task  undertaken  by  the  writer. 

In  compiling  our  brief  biographies  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  in¬ 
trude  into  the  privacy  of  domestic  life,  although  by  this  determina¬ 
tion  of  treating  them  only  in  their  public,  or,  more  strictly,  their 
photographic  capacities,  much  that  might  otherwise  interest  the 
reader  must  necessarily  be  omitted. 

In  the  history  of  our  art-science,  many  names  stand  out  with  pro¬ 
minent  lustre,  names  associated  with  the  chemistry,  the  optics,  the 
philosophy,  and  the  art-aspect  of 
photography  ;  but  the  claims  to  our 
consideration  of  one  distinguished 
savant — a  countryman,  too,  of  our 
own — are  of  such  an  important 
nature  as  to  preponderate  beyond 
those  of  all  others,  and  permit  him 
to  take  precedence  in  the  order  of 
these  sketches.  Accordingly,  by 
natural  selection,  we  commence  them 
by  endeavouring  to  make  our  readers 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  labours 
of 

WILLIAM  HENRY  FOX  TALBOT. 

This  gentleman  was  born  at  Melburjr 
House,  Dorse tshire, .  the  seat  of  his 
maternal  grandfather,  the  Earl  of 
Ilcliester,  in  1800,  and  13  conse¬ 
quently  at  present  in  Ms  sixty-fifth 
year ;  but  as  he  is  at  present  in  good 
health,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will 
yet  be  spared  to  us  for  many  years 
to  watch  the  progress  made  in  photo¬ 
graphy,  in  the  introduction  of  which 
he  has  been  the  honoured  instru¬ 
ment.  He  has  for  some  years  past 
been  residing  alternately  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  at  Lacock  Abbey,  in  Wilt¬ 
shire,  his  own  family  seat.  Happily 
for  the  cause  of  science  his  means 
are  such  as  to  enable  him  to  cany  out 
all  his  ideas  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner  possible. 

The  accompanying  engraving  will, . 
better  than  a  mere  verbal  descrip¬ 
tion,  convey  an  idea  of  the  personal  appearance  of  Mr.  Talbot. 
It  is  engraved,  on  a  somewhat  larger  scale,  from  a  carte  portrait  by. 
Moffat,  of  Edinburgh,  the  latest  of  the  very  few  photographic  por¬ 
traits  which  have  been  taken. 

The  fortunate  circumstance  by  which  Mr.  Talbot’s  attention  was 
first  turned  to  the  subject  of  photography  was  the  following  : — Above 
thirty  years  ago  (viz.,  in  the  autumn  of  1833),  while  temporarily  re¬ 
siding  in  Lombardy,  one  of  his  chief  amusements  consisted  in  sketch¬ 
ing  the  shore  scenery,  of  tho  lake  of  Como.  Tliis  he  did  by  the  assis¬ 
tance  of  the  camera  lucida,  a  small  and  ingenious  prismatic  instrument 
which  had  been  invented  by  Dr.  Wollaston  about  twenty-five  years 
previously,  and  which  at  that  time  was  very  much  used  for  drawing 
landscapes,  as  indeed  at  the  present  time  it  is  still  employed  by  many, 
although  its  chief  use  now  seems  to  be  in  the  delineation  of  micro¬ 
scopic  and  similar  objects  requiring  accuracy  in  their  proportions: 
Dissatisfied  with  this  method  of  reproducing  landscapes,  more  espe¬ 
cially  of  that  class  of  landscapes  in  which  the  shores  of  the  lake  of 
Como  is  so  rich,  lie  abandoned  for  this  purpose  the  camera  lucida  in 
favour  of  the  camera  obscura.  This  later  instrument  being,  at  that 
time,  constructed  solely  with  a  view  of  enabling  drawings  to  be  made, 
differed  slightly  from  the  camera  of  our  own  time,  inasmuch  as  it  was 


,  fitted  with  a  mirror  placed  inside,  and  inclining  back  at  an  angle  of 
1  forty-five  degrees,  by  which  means  the  imugo  was  tlirown  on  a  pluto 
of  ground-glass  placed  on  the  top  of  the  camera,  and  on  which  was 
laid  the  sheet  of  paper  destined  to  receive  tho  drawing.  The  object 
having  been  brought  to  sharp  focus,  and  the  extraneous  light  prevented 
from  falling  upon  the  paper  by  means  of  a  black  cloth  hood,  the  land¬ 
scape,  visible  upon  the  paper,  was  traced  off  by  means  of  a  pencil. 

This  method  also  dissatisfied  Mr.  Talbot.  For  delineating  natural 
scenery  by  such  means,  it  was  plain  that  unless  one — more  especially 
one  unaccustomed  to  drawing — were  to  make  a  prolonged  stay  on 
the  spot,  it  was  obviously  impossible  to  obtain  that  amount  of  detail 
which  the  lovers  of  nature  might  desire,  added  to  which  was  the  fact 
that  under  no  circumstances  could  much  minute  detail  be  obtained 
at  all. 

Impressed  with  tho  reality  and  beauty  of  the  picture  as  it  existed 
in  tho  camera,  Mr.  Talbot  was  insensibly  led  to  reflect  on  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  causing  these  fleeting  images  to  fix  themselves.  He  rea¬ 
soned  thus: — “The  picture,  divested  of  the  ideas  which  accompany 
'  it,  and  considered  only  in  its  ultimate  nature,  is  but  a  succession  or 
variety  of  stronger  lights  thrown  upon  one  part  of  the  paper,  and  of 
deeper  shadows  on  another.  Now  light,  where  it  exists,  can  exert 
an  action,  and  in  certain  circumstances  docs  exert  one,  sufficient  to 
cause  changes  in  material  bodies.  Suppose,  then,  such  an  action 

could  bo  exerted  on  the  paper,  and 
suppose  the  paper  could  be  visibly 
changed  by  it :  in  that  case  surely 
some  effect  must  result  having  a 
general  resemblance  to  the  cause 
which  produced  it ;  so  that  the  varie¬ 
gated  scene  of  light  and  shade  might 
leave  its  image  or  impression  beliind,. 
stronger  or  weaker  on  different  parts 
of  the  paper  according  to  the  strength 
or  weakness  of  the  light  which  had 
acted  there.”  He  was  aware  at  this 
time  of  the  claim  made  by  chemical 
writers  for  the  peculiarly  unstable 
character  of  nitrate  of  silver  under 
luminous  action,  and  accordingly  he 
made  choice  of  this  substance  on 
which  to  try  his  experiments. 

The  alchemists  of  the  sixteenth 
century  were  aware  that  horn  sil¬ 
ver — i.e.  fused  chloride  of  silver — 
darkened  rapidly  when  exposed  to- 
the  sun’s  rays,  although  it  preserved 
its  white  colour  so  long  as  it  was 
shielded  from  them  ;  hut  no  further 
investigation  appears  to  have  been 
made  into  tliis  phenomenon  until 
Scheele  made  a  systematic  study  of 
it,  and  it  was  he  who  discovered  that 
chloride  of  silver  rubbed  over  paper 
and  exposed,  by  means  of  a  prism, 
to  the  solar  spectrum  turned  dark 
much  more  rapidly  in  the  violet  rays 
than  in  any  others.  These  experi¬ 
ments  were  followed  up  by  Wedg¬ 
wood  and  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  the 
only  practical  results  being  the  making  of  profiles  upon  white  leather 
saturated  with  nitrate  of  silver,  on  which  the  shadow  of  a  figure, 
kept  perfectly  stationary  for  two  or  three  minutes,  was  allowed  to 
fall,  producing  of  course  a  white  image  upon  a  dark  ground.  Davy, 
too,  thought  of  obtaining  the  images  of  the  camera  obscura,  but 
found  that  they  were  too  feeble  to  make  any  impression  upon  the 
nitrate  of  silver  in  any  reasonable  time.  Moreover,  these  two  expe¬ 
rimenters  failed  to  fix  the  shadows  or  profiles  which  they  obtained, 
and  were  therefore  obliged  to  keep  them  shut  up  in  a  drawer  or 
portfolio.  The  only  account  of  their  experiments  which  is  known  to 
exist  is  that  contained  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution  for 
1802. 

This,  in  brief, .  seems  to  have  been  the  state  of  the  art  when  Mr. 
Talbot  entered  the  field;  although,  strictly  speaking,  the  late 
Nieephore  Niepce,  of  Chalons,  the  friend  and  fellow-labourer  of 
Daguerre,  had  almost  perfected  his  discovery  that  certain  gums  be¬ 
came  insoluble  by  exposure  to  light,  with  the  application  of  this 
principle  to  the  delineation  of  scenery  or  portraits.  But  Niepce  was 
working  in  secret,  and  at  that  time  little  or  nothing  was  known 
of  liis  researches— at  any  rate  Mr.  Talbot  followed  up  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  path,  and  investigated  the  properties  of  the  salts- 
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I  of  silver.  His  first  attempt  was  with  the  simple  nitrate  of  silver  solu¬ 
tion,  spread  upon  paper  by  means  of  a  brush,  and  dried.  Finding,  on 
exposure  to  light,  that  the  preparation  darkened  very  slowly,  he 
next  tried  chloride  of  silver,  which  was  spread  moist  upon  paper. 
This,  too,  was  found  very  unsatisfactory.  A  protracted  series  of  ex¬ 
periments  resulted,  in  consequence  of  which  he  discovered  that  the 
best  way  of  forming  chloride  of  silver  in  the  paper  was  by  the  pro- 
j  cess  of  double  decomposition,  the  paper  being  first  impregnated  with 
a  solution  of  common  salt,  and  afterwards  with  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver.  He  discovered,  also,  in  the  course  of  these  experiments, 
that  in  order  to  obtain  the  most  exalted  sensitiveness  nitrate  of  silver 
must  remain  in  excess  in  the  film.  Being  thus  able  to  prepare  a 
i  much  more  sensitive  paper  than  had  hitherto  been  obtained  he  took, 
by  superposition,  numerous  pictures  of  such  flat  objects  as  leaves,  &c. 
Although  perfectly  suitable  for  such  a  purpose,  the  chlorised  paper 
was  laclung  in  such  sensitiveness  as  to  render  it  useful  in  the  camera ; 

|  and  this  being  Mr.  Talbot’s  main  idea,  another  course  of  experiments 
had  to  be  undertaken  ere  he  could  achieve  it. 

Iodide  of  silver  was  the  next  subject  investigated  by  him,  and 
having  found  that  tlii3  salt  was  apparently  insensible  to  light,  he  for 
some  time  used  to  fix  his  pictures  by  its  means,  for  a  simple  immer- 
!  sion  in  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  of  paper  coated  with  chloride 
I  of  silver  sufficed  to  convert  the  chloride  into  iodide,  which  at  that 
|  time  he  deemed  the  more  stable  of  the  two.  By  means  of  paper 
strongly  coated  with  chloride  of  silver  and  used  while  moist  small 
pictures  were,  in  1835,  obtained  in  the  camera  obscura ;  but  the 
exposure  was  necessarily  very  long. 

In  the  first  account  of  his  photogenic  experiments,  which  were 
published  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine ,  Mr.  Talbot  givea  the  fol¬ 
lowing  method  of  preparing  the  ordinary  sensitive  paper : — 

“  I  dip  it  (superfine  writing  paper)  into  a  weak  solution  of  common  salt  and 
wipe  it  dry,  by  which  the  salt  is  uniformly  distributed  through  its  substance. 

I  then  spread  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  on  one  surface  only,  and  dry  it  at 
the  fire.  The  solution  should  not  be  saturated,  but  six  or  eight  times  diluted 
I  with  water.  When  dry,  the  paper  is  fit  for  use.  This  paper,  if  properly  pre- 
|  pared,  is  very  useful  for  all  photographic  purposes  For  example,  nothing 
[  can  be  more  perfect  than  the  images  it  gives  of  leaves  and  flowers — the  light 
j  passing  through  the  leaves  delineates  every  ramification  of  their  nerves.  If 
I  we  take  a  sheet  thus  prepared,  and  wash  it  with  a  saturated  solution  of  salt, 
and  then  dry  it,  we  shall  find  that  its  sensibility  is  greatly  diminished,  and  in  \ 
some  cases  seems  quite  extinct.  But,  if  it  is  again  washed  with  a  liberal  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  solution  of  silver,  it  becomes  again  sensitive  to  light,  and  even  more 
so  than  it  was  at  first.  In  this  way,  by  alternately  washing  the  paper  with 
salt  and  silver,  and  drying  it  between  times,  I  have  succeeded  in  increasing  its 
sensibility  to  the  degree  that  is  requisite  for  receiving  the  images  of  the 
camera  obscura.” 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  if  Mr.  Talbot  at  the  time  of  making  hia 
first  communication  on  the  subject  had  not  achieved  hia  great  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  calotype,  he  had  at  least  laid  not  only  the  foundation 
of  photographic  printing,  but  had  brought  it  to  a  high  state  of 
perfection. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  SIMPLE  SELF-ACTING  BOX  FOR  WASHING  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC  PRINTS. 

I  take  a  common  deal  oblong  box — say  eighteen  inches  by  fourteen, 
and  fifteen  deep — and  extend  one  of  the  ends  three  or  four  inches 
outwards  to  about  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the  depth  of  the  box 
(see  diagram,  side  elevation).  The  inside  of  the  box  is  then  pitched, 
to  render  it  water-tight,  and  through  the  bottom  at  the  elongated  end 
a  pipe  is  carried,  passing  under  the  end  and  upwards  through  the 
bottom  of  the  elongated  shelf,  and  again  curved  downwards,  passing 
through  the  bottom  to  a  depth  somewhat  lower  than  the  bottom  of 
the  box,  thus  forming  a  svnhon. 


The  box  is  now  filled  with  water  just  up  lo  the  lure  ox  uie  i 

of  the  top  curve  of  the  syphon,  and  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  | 


mass  ascertained  experimentally.  To  each  side  of  the  box  is  at¬ 
tached  by  screws  a  pointed  piece  of  hard  wood  (represented  by  B  in 
the  diagrams),  so  arranged  that  the  points  are  coincident  with  the 
common  centre  of  gravity,  and  supports  of  wood  are  provided  for 
the  pointed  ends  to  rest  on.  These  supports  should  not  be  level  on 
the  top.  as  represented  in  the  engraving  (side  elevation),  but  lower 
at  the  middle  where  the  points  rest.  The  diagrams  are  made  to 
scale,  so  that  any  common  carpenter  can  easily  construct  the  whole 
apparatus. 

The  action  of  the  apparatus  may  be  thus  described:  —  Wien 
empty,  the  box  stands  in  a  vertical  position,  which  it  retains  until 
the  water  flows  up  to  the  level  of  the  underside  of  the  top  curve  of 
the  syphon.  In  this  position  the  whole  is  in  equilibrium  ;  but  any 
addition  of  water  beyond  this  level  causes  th ;  syphon  end  to. 
descend,  owing  to  the  greater  leverage  of  the  water  over  the  elon¬ 
gated  shelf  at  that  end.  If  properly  balanced  it  will  now  retain  ita 
inclined  position  until  all  the  water  has  flowed  out,  except  the  small 
quantity  in  the  syphon  and  th  it  at  the  end  o  the  elongated  shelf. 
The  water  detained  on  the  latter,  however,  need  not  necessarily 
remain,  for  by  sloping  the  bottom  of  the  shelf  towards  the  box  the 
water  will  all  flow  out. 

When  the  water  has  been  entirely  discharged,  th  box  being  in  its 
first  condition  of  equilibrium  returns  to  the  vertical  position,  and  re¬ 
fils  and  empties  as  long  as  water  is  allowed  to  flow  in,  and  at  a  speed 
proportionate  to  the  supply.  I  should  mention  that  when  a  small 
syphon  pipe  is  usod  there  is  no  occasion  for  the  tipping  motion  ;  it  ia 
only  when  larger  apparatus  is  used,  and  the  syphon  in  consequence 
requires  to  be  of  larger  diameter  in  order  to  empty  the  box  quickly* 
that  the  tipping  motion  becomes  necessary.  George  Spencer. 

[We  have  examined  the  box  described  above  at  Mr.  Spencer’s 
residence.  It  seemed  to  us  to  answer  its  purpose  admirably,  tipping^ 
and  emptying  itself  as  if  by  magic. — Eds.] 

SOME  REMARKS  ON  MR.  WENDEltOTH  S  METHOD  OF 
TRANSFERPHNG  NEGATIVES,  AND  ON  THE  NEW 
CARBON  PROCESS. 

[Wo  have  received  the  following  for  insertion  ;  and  as  it  bears  on  tho 
communicationa  of  Mr.  Werideroth  which  appeared  in  this  Journal  on 
June  1st,  we  gladly  give  it  a  place  in  our  columns.— Eds.] 

I  have  lately  been  experimenting  with  Mr.  Wendoroth’s  method  of 
transferring,  and,  having  succeeded  perfectly,  I  can  recommend  it  with 
great  confidence  to  your  readers.  At  first  it  was  thought  by  some,  that  if 
the  coating  of  wax  facilitated  the  removal  of  the  coll  dion  film,  that  the 
latter  would  be  in  great  danger  of  coming  off  betoro  it  was  wanted  to  do  so. 
To  teat  this  point  to  the  utmost,  I  took  several  glass  plates,  very  imperfectly 
cleaned,  and  having  applied  the  wax,  coated  with  a  sample  of  collodion 
that  has  always  given  me  a  good  deul  of  trouble  by  becoming  detached 
from  the  glass  in  washing,  &c. ;  having  exposed  and  develoj  ed,  I  scratched 
the  film  several  times  right  across,  then  fixed  and  washed  under  a  violent 
stream  of  water,  without  the  colh.dion  showing  the  least  tendency  to 
separate. 

I  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  success  of  this  experiment,  which  I  re¬ 
peated  with  several  different  collodions,  that  I  intend  to  adopt  the  coating 
of  wax  for  constant  use,  the  immunity  from  stains  being  also  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage  ;  though  I  need  hardly  mention  that  in  practice  the  glasses  must 
be  cleaned  sufficiently  not  to  contaminate  the  nitnito  bath. 

Another  incidental  advantage  is,  that  a  number  of  plates  may  be  pre¬ 
pared  on  a  dull  day  and  stacked  away  for  use,  as  there  is  no  danger  of 
the  surface  gotting  damp  and  streaky  as  unj  mtected  glass  would  do. 

I  found  it  usolul  to  slightly  warm  the  glass  after  pouring  on  a  few  dropa 
of  tho  ethorial  solution  of  wax,  it  being  much  more  easy  and  expeditious 
to  smear  tho  wax  evenly  over  the  surface  than  when  the  plate  is  allowed  to 
remain  cold,  as  in  the  hitter  case  some  amount  of  friction  has  to  be  applied 
before  tho  wax  can  be  got  into  a  condition  to  produce  an  equal  coating. 

Somo  negatives  that  I  had  left  unscratched,  I  then  transferred  on  to 
gelatine,  which  operation  I  found  exceedingly  simple  and  safe. 

It  may  bo  remembered  that  when  trying  to  tmnsier  negatives  without 
using  wax,  I  met  with  some  very  annoying  and  curious  results,  6uch  as 
the  splitting  ot  the  collodion  film,  &c. 

In  tho  caibon  process,  after  repeated  trials,  I  have  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  best  method  of  mounting  the  tissue  lor  development,  when 
not  intended  to  be  transferred,  is  to  adopt  the  method  described  by  Mr. 
Henderson,  in  the  Photographic  News,  May  20th  Moisten  the  back  of  a 
piece  of  albumenised  paper,  by  laving  it  on  a  pad  of  wet  blotting-paper* 
and  when  tho  surface  has  become  tacky,  press  the  tissue  on  it,  of  course 
taking  care  that  no  air-bubbles  intervene;  ii  tho  tissue  be  thick,  breathing 
^lightly  on  the  gelatine  side  will  prevent  its  curling  when  placed  on  tha 
damp  paper;  whilst  moist  (but  not  wet)  saturate  the  paper  with  strong 
methylates!  alcohol,  by  passing  a  sponge  dipped  in  that  liquid  over  the 
back  of  the  paper ;  it  is  as  well  to  prevent  tho  spirit  touching  the  gelatine 
surface.  Tho  alcohol  will  coagulate  tho  albumen  and  cause  it  to  hold  the 
tissue  and  paper  so  firmly  together,  that  under  any  amount  of  washing  I 
have  not  observed  tho  least  tendency  to  curl  up  at  the  edges,  or  separate* 
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This  mode  is  so  much  more  safer,  pleasant,  elegant,  and  clean,  that  I  am 
sure  that  experimentalists  will  only  have  to  try  it  once  to  adopt  it. 

I  would  advise  all  your  readers  who  are  troubled  with  insoluble  lilms  to 
keep  on  reducing  the  quantity  of  bichromate,  as  I  find  that,  during'  this 
warm  weather,  from  thirty  to  forty  parts  of  gelatine  solution  to  one  of 
bichromate  are  the  best  proportions. 

I  also  find  that  glycerine  in  the  proportion  of  ten  drops  to  the  ounce  of 
gelatine  solution  is  far  preferable  to  sugar. 

One  of  the  great  drawbacks  to  the  practical  and  commercial  value  of 
Mr.  Swan’s  process  is  the  difficulty  (or  rather  impossibility)  of  preparing 
tissues  by  it  that  could  be  sensitised  as  wanted,  the  same  as  we  now  do 
■cur  silvered  paper.  A  sheet  of  gelatine  can  be  rendered  sensitive  by  im¬ 
mersing' it  in  a  solution  of  bichromate,  but  upon  subjecting  a  tissue  pre¬ 
pared  after  Mr.  Swan’s  method  to  the  action  of  a  liquid  it  will  curl  up  in 
every  direction,  telling  us  as  plain  as  possible  that  it  is  “no  go  trying 
that  dodge.”  Mr.  C.  K.  Wild,  of  Messrs.  Reeves  and  Sons,  has  invented 
-an  ingenious  modification  of  the  original  process,  which  will,  I  hope  with 
some  few  alterations,  be  found  of  great  value.  At  present  I  can  only  give 
your  readers  a  rough  outline  of  the  proposed  modus  operand i,  but  trust 
next  week  to  give  a  more  detailed  account. 

-  Mr.  Wild,  being  desirous  to  place  the  idea  as  early  as  possible  in  the  i 
hands  of  photographers  for  experiment,  as  lie  has  no  convenience  for  | 
carrying  out  photographic  operations,  I  promised  that  I  would  introduce  • 
the  subject  in  this  short  article.  I  ought,  in  justice  to  the  process,  to 
state  that  Mr  Wild  has  produced  a  tew  pictures  by  it  which  are  very 
•encouraging — to  show  that  it  is  net  a  mere  fantastical  idea,  but  one 
likely  to  be  of  practical  value. 

Take  a  sheet  of  paper,  the  thinner  the  better,  and  coat  it  with  pig¬ 
mented  gelatine,  same  proportions  as  for  Mr.  Swan’s  process.  The  gela¬ 
tine  need  not  be  very  thick  on  the  surface  of  the  paper,  so  that  it  is  soon 
dry,  it  taking  only  two  or  three  hours  to  complete  that  operation. 

Now  there  are  two  ways  of  coating  the  paper — first,  by  floating  on  a 
dish  of  warm  gelatine  solution ;  and  second  by  the  method  adopted  by 
the  persons  wdio  glaze  the  surface  of  prints,  &c.,  with  gelatine.  The  lat¬ 
ter  method  'would  produce  the  most  perfect  results,  and  would,  I  appre¬ 
hend,  be  the  most  simple  and  easy  of  application  on  a  large  scale.  I 
must  delay  the  minutiae  of  this  part  of  the  process  till  it  has  been  care¬ 
fully  experimented  upon.  These  sheets  of  paper,  coated  with  coloured 
gelatine,  will  keep  an  indefinite  time  if  placed  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  and 
might  be  prepared  and  sold  in  the  same  manner  as  albumenised  paper  at 
the  present  time.  To  sensitise  it  float  gelatine  side  down  for  a  minute  or 
-so  on  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  or  ammonia,  strength  about  40 
grains  to  the  ounce,  and  containing  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  of  alcohol ;  the 
use  of  the  latter  is  to  cause  the  solution  to  permeate  the  gelatine  more 
•■evenly  and  quickly.  Some  further  trials  are  necessary  to  determine  the 
requisite  strength,  as  too  strong  a  solution  would  tend  to  render  the 
film  insoluble,  and.  one  too  weak  would  necessitate  longer  printing. 

When  the  paper  is  dry  it  is  to  be  exposed  under  a  negative,  the  print¬ 
ing  not  to  be  effected  through,  the  paper,  as  in  Mr.  Pouncy’s  process,  baton 
the  surface  in  the  ordinary  way.  When  removed  from  the  pressure-frame 
it  is  to  be  mounted  face  downwards  on  another  piece  of  paper,  with  India 
rubber,  or  by  the  method  reocommended  and  described  above.  Upon 
placing  it  in  warm  water  the  paper  that  was  originally  attached  to  the  gela¬ 
tine  will  come  away,  allowing  the  parts  that  remain  unaltered  by  light 
to  be  washed  off,  and  as  the  water  acts  upon  the  side  not  printed  upon ,  the 
half-tone  will  be  fully  preserved.  To  ensure  success,  the  paper,  before 
applying  the  gelatine,  should  be  coated  with  a  solution  of  starch,  sago, 
tapioca,  or  other  suitable  gluten  easily  soluble  in  warm  water,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  decaleomanie  sheets  are  prepared. 

The  experiments  have  as  yet  been  very  rude,  so  that  we  cannot  form 
any  correct  idea  of  the  capabilities  of  the  process  I  have  attempted  to  des¬ 
cribe  to  your  readers ;  I  sincerely  hope  that  a  good  number  will  at  once 
*et  to  work,  and  soon  bring  this  elegant  modification  to  a  successful  ter¬ 
mination.  In  conclusion,  I  must  state  that  Messrs.  Reeves  have,  after  an 
immense  number  of  experiments,  produced,  ready  for  sale,  a  pigment  that 
is  perfect  in  every  respect.  H.  Cooper,  Jun. 


IVORY  PAPER. 

A  Hint  for  Carbon  Proof  Mounts. 

Ivory,  from  the  fineness  of  its  grain,  is  much  used  by  miniature  painters, 
and  photographs  on  ivory  are  produced  of  great  beauty,  capable  of  being 
tinted  and  slightly  coloured  with  much  brilliancy  and  clearness  of  effect ; 
but  it  is  a  very  costly  article,  and  only  to  be  procured  in  pieces  of 
limited  dimensions.  Ivory  paper  is  easily  prepared  in  either  large  or 
*small  sheets,  and  from  its  hard  and  even  surface,  great  clearness,  and 
whiteness  of  ground,  will  be  found  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  reception 
and  brilliant  rendering  of  subjects  with  delicate  and  minute  outlines. 

To  Prepare  the  Paper. — Take  two  ounces  of  clean  parchment  cuttings, 
and  place  them  in  a  pan  with,  a  quart  of  soft  water ;  simmer  gently  for 
four  or  five  hours,  adding  water  from  time  to  time  to  supply  the 
loss  by  evaporation ;  then  strain  through  a  clean  cloth,  and  w!  er 
cold  it  will  form  a  jelly  or  size  No.  1.  Now  return  the  dregs  into  the 
pan,  add  another  quart  of  waffir,  and  boil  as  before  for  about  three  hours; 
then  strain  off  and  make  size  No.  2. 

Take  three  sheets  of  cartridge  paper,  damp  them  on  both  sides  with  a 
sponge  that  has  been  dipped  in  soft  water,  and  then  paste  them  together 
■with  size  No.  2.  While  they  are  still  wet,  place  them  on  a  slab  of 


b  nooth  slate,  somewhat  smaller  than  the  sheets  of  the  paper,  turn  up  the 
edges  all  round,  paste  them  on  the  back  of  the  slate,  and  allow  ull  to  dry 
gradually. 

Wrap  a  small  slab  of  slate  in  a  piece  of  No.  2  or  3  sand-paper,  and  with 
this  rubber  make  the  suface  of  the  paper  even  and  smooth.  Now  take 
some  of  the  sizo  No.  1,  melt  with  a  gentle  heat,  and  stir  into  it  a  couple  of 
tabic-spoonfuls  of  fine  plaster  of  Paris.  When  the  mixture  is  completed, 
pour  it  out  on  the  paper,  and  distribute  evenly  over  tho  surl'ai  e  with  a 
spongo  or  brush.  Allow  it  to  dry  slowly,  then  rub  with  fine  sand-paper. 
Lastly,  tako  a  table-spoonful  of  sizo  No.  1  and  three  spoonfuls  of  water, 
mix  with  a  gentle  heat,  and  when  the  mass  has  so  cooled  ub  to  be  in  a 
semi-gelatinous  state,  spread  a  portion  of  it  on  tho  paper,  and  when  tb; 
whole  has  become  thoroughly  dry  give  it  an  ivory  surface  by  rubbing 
over  lightly  with  fine  glass-paper  or  Dutch  rushes. 

Tablets  of  any  thickness  can  be  prepared  by  increasing  the  number  of 
sheets  of  paper  in  the  early  part  of  the  process.  The  mixturo  of  other  pig¬ 
ments  with  the  plaster  of  Paris  will  give  a  variety  of  tints  and  tones,  und 
very  probably,  as  a  final  mount  to  carbon  prints,  will  materially  heighten 
their  brilliancy  and  effect. 

Photographers  could,  by  procuring  sonic  of  the  graduated  tinted  board 
from  an  artists’  colourman,  and  mounting  a  carbon  print  on  the  sunn; 
try  the  effect  with  little  trouble  and  small  cost.  An  Old  Hand. 


DESCRIPTION  OE  A  NEW  DUMA  TIC  APPARATUS  FOR 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  EN LARGEM  EN  TS. 


[The  following  paper  was  read  by  M.  D.  Monekhovcn  on  the  3rd  ult.,  at 
a  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society,  Paris,  and  wo  are 
indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  tho  author  for  an  early  copy  of  the  paper, 
which  wo  with  pleasure  reproduce. — Eds.] 

The  solar  camera  of  Woodwax  d  is  well  known.  A  reflector  AB  (fig.  \J 
directs  the  solar  rays  r  r  on  to  a  large  lens  C  I,  which  reunites  them  at 
its  focus  E,  where  there  is  placed  a  single  or  double  achromatic  combina¬ 
tion. 

FIG.  I. 


FIG.  2. 


The  negative  DH  is  traversed  by  the  solar  rays,  its  enlarged  image 
being  projected  on  the  photographic  surface  F  G. 

This  apparatus,  however,  is  not  perfect.  In  the  first  place  the  lens 
C 1  is  not  achromatic,  and  the  circle  of  light  F  G  is  fringed  with  colour ; 
secondly,  this  lens  possesses  spherical  aberration  in  a  very  marked 
degree.  Let  us  examine  separately  the  effect  of  these  two  aberrations. 

The  image  of  a  white  point  A  (fig.  2) — situated  at  a  great  distance  from 
a  converging  lens  A,  and  on  its  axis — which  is  produced  at  its  principal 
focus  R,  is  deficient  in  sharpness  because  it  is  surrounded  with  a  violet 
aureola.  At  V,  nearer  the  lens,  this  image  is  surrounded  by  a  red 
aureola.  This  results  from  the  fact  that  refraction  is  accompanied  by 
decomposition,  and  the  focus  V,  of  the  violet  rays,  is  nearer  to  the  lens 
than  the  focus  of  the  red  rays  R.  But  a  photographic  surface  V  will 

give  a  sharp  image  ©f  the  point  A, 
notwithstanding  the  halo  of  red 
rays  by  which  it  is  surrounded, 
because  it  is  sensitive  to  the  rays 
which  there  come  to  a  focus,  viz., 
B-  the  violet  and  blue.  From  this  it 
might  be  fairly  assumed  that  the 
white  point  A  only  emitted  violet 
rays.  The  condenser  of  Woodward’s  apparatus  need  not,  therefore,  be 
achromatic,  since  the  sun  acts  only  by  its  blue  and  violet  rays,  and  the 
apparatus  is  practically  blind  to  all  others. 

Let  us  now  inquire  into  the  spherical  aberration.  When  the  lumi¬ 
nous  rays  emanating  from  a  distant  point— from  the  sun  for  instance 
fall  perpendicularly  upon  a  bi-convex  lens  L  {Jig  3),  the  focus/’  y  of  the 
extreme  rays  r  r  are  nearer  the  lens  than /of  the  central  rays  r'  r\.  It  18 

possible  to  impart  such  curves  to  this  lens 
that  the  aberration  may  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  but  not  such  as  to  remove,  it 
entirel}’,  especially  as  happens  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  when  the  diameter  of  the  lens  18 
only  a  half  or  third  of  its  focal  distance. 

In  using  a  lens  similar  to  that  supplied 
in  a  Woodward’s  camera,  it  will  be  at  once 
seen  that  the  illumination  is  very  unequal,  since  the  edges  of  the  nega¬ 
tive  are  much  more  fully  illuminated  than  the  centre,  and  as  these  edges 
are  coloured  by  red  light  arising  from  chromatic  aberration  they,  aw 


rays 

FIG.  3. 
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just  the  rays  -which  are  allowed  to  fall  outside  the  photographic  surfaces 
It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  advantage  of  using  a  largo  lens  to  concen¬ 
trate  the  light  is  thus  in  a  great  measure  lost.  There  is  also  another 
fatal  consequence  of  this  aberration.  Let  L  {Jig.  4)  be  the  condenser, 
and  let  us  imagine,  passing  in  the  same  plane  by  the  axis  M  N,  two 
bundles  of  solar  rays,  one  r,  which  falls  on  the  edges,  and  the  other  r' 
on  the  central  portion.  The  small  lens  E  is  placed  in  the  principal  locus 
of  the  large  one.  Nov/  it  is  obvious  that  tile  rays  r  when  tailing  on  the 
lens  E  are  converging,  and  the  rays  r  are  diverging.  Moreover,  it  is 
observable  that  a  similar  point  a  of  the  negative  D  H  to  be  onlarged, 
situated  on  its  edge,  is  traversed  by  two  bundles  of  rays,  one  proceeding 
from  the  centre  of  the  condenser,  and  the  other  from  its  edge.  The  lens 
E  then  acts  not  only  by  one  point  of  its  surface  but  by  two  in  producing 
the  image  a'  on  the  screen  F  G  :  the  convergent  rays  which  meet  at  a* 
not  being  concordant  the  image  is  consequently  confused. 


FIG.  4. 


A  diaphragm  placed  in  front  of  the  lens  E  cuts  off  the  rays  proceeding 
from  the  edges  of  the  lens  L ;  the  effect  of  this  is  as  though  the  lens  were 
reduced  to  its  central  part,  and  there  was  an  insufficient  amount  of  light 
to  print  the  negative. 

When  the  condenser  L  (Jig.  i)  is  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  inches 
in  diameter ;  when  the  lens  E  is  placed  in  the  focus  of  extreme  rays,  as, 
for  example,  at  D  H ;  when,  moreover,  the  negative  is  not  less  than  three 
inches  square,  then  the  sharpness  of  the  image  is  not  much  affected  by 
spherical  aberration;  but  on  account  of  the  diminution  of  the  light  the 
process  of  enlargement  requires  several  hours.  But,  when  condensers 
of  twelve  inches  or  thereabouts  in  diameter  are  employed,  the  spherical 
aberration  becomes  considerable,  especially  if  the  negative  be  no  larger 
than  varte-de-visite  size,  which  is  precisely  the  dimension  best  calculated 
to  secure  the  most  favourable  result. 

The  new  apparatus  which  we  have  the  honour  to  submit  to  the  Society 
is  exempt  from  the  defects  described  above.  It  may  be  easily  adjusted  in 
a  darkened  room  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  in  length,  one  of  the  windows 
of  which  is  nearly  facing  the  south,  as  shown  in  Jg.  9.  The  following  is 
a  description  of  it : — 

Fig.  5  shows  the  mirror  mounted  entirely  in  iron,  which  is  fixed  in  the 
shutter  of  the  room.  By  means  of  the  handle  G  and  the  pinion  F  such 
a  position  is  given  to  it,  that  the  bundle  of  solar  rays  is  reflected  hori- 


FIG.  5.  , 


zontally  on  to  the  condenser  of  the  solar  camera.  The  manipulation  of 
thin  mirror  is  very  convenient;  all  that  is  necessary  being  to  give  it 
twenty  moves  in  twenty  seoonds  to  keep  the  reflected  rays  in  a  constant 
direction. 

The  Jigs.  6  and  7  represent  the  solar  camera  properly  *o  called ;  in  Jig. 
•6  it  is  shown  with  its  sides  taken  away  in  order  that  its  internal  arrange¬ 
ments  may  be  better  understood,  and  Jig.  7  indicates  the  course  of  the 
rays  through  the  lenses.  The  same  letters  indicate  the  same  parts. 

The  lens  A  B  is  the  condenser,  which  varies  in  diameter  according  to 
the  power  of  the  apparatus.  Its  curves  are  such  that  its  spherical  aber¬ 
ration  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  At  a  distance  from  this  lens  equal  to 
its  diameter  is  placed  a  second  lens,  very  thin,  in  order  that  it  shall  not 
absorb  light  (its  form  is  that  of  a  divergent  meniscus)  the  object  of  which 


is  to  remove  comp’ett  ly  the  spheiical  aberration  of  the  entire  system.* 
TLe  fiist  result  of  this  is  that  the  field  of  illumination  instead  of  being 


moro  powerful  at  the  edges  of  the  negative  than  in  the  centre,  as  occurred 
in  the  old  apparatus,  is  now  perfectly  uniform  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  negative;  secmdly,  that  a  given  portion  of  the  edge  of  the  negative 
is  traversed  by  a  single  luminous  ray  emanating  from  the  edge  of  the 
illuminating  arrangement,  which  was  never  the  case  in  the  old  arrange- 

FIG.  7. 

0  p 


FIG.  8. 


ment;  and  this  is  precisely  the  cause  of  the  great  delicacy  at  the  edges, 
as  well  a3  at  the  centre  of  the  enlarged  proofs,  produced  by  the  dialytic 
apparatus.  The  negative  H  I  is  cut  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  only 
the  part  intended  to  be  enlarged,  and  placed  in  the  cone  of  solar  rays. 
Up  to  this  time  all  negatives  have  broken  through  the  enormous  heat 

which  is  concentrated  only  on  the  central 
portion  of  the  negative,  the  edges  being  in 
the  shade.  By  adopting  the  arrangement 
represented  by  Jg.  8  no  negative  will  break. 

The  negative  may  be  of  any  size,  and  the 
enlargement  being  on  a  sheet  of  chloride  of 
silver  paper  of  a  settled  formula  requires  a 
constant  exposure.  Thus,  you  have  a  nega¬ 
tive  of  a-quarter,  one-third,  or  cart  e-de-visit  e 
size ;  and  if  it  be  desired  to  enlarge  the  bust 
only  to  life-size  on  a  double  sheet  40  by  26, 
or  it  be  desired  to  enlarge  the  whole  standing 
figure  on  the  same  sheet,  the  enlargement 
will  occupy  the  same  time. 

The  object-glasses  arc  of  a  peculiar  make,  and,  being  furnished  with 
central  or  posterior  diaphragms,  cut  off  all  diffused  light  without  removing 
any  of  the  light  emanating  from  the  condenser.  This  is  the  reason  of  the 
brilliancy  and  relief  in  the  enlargements  obtained  by  the  dialytic  appa¬ 
ratus.  These  object-glasses  are  moveable,  and  admit  of  the  enlargement 
of  all  negatives  from  one-third  to  the  half  of  a  carte-de-usite  size  with 
equal  facility  on  albumeniscd  and  salted  paper,  kc.,  and  on  collodion. 
Special  object-glasses  may  also  be  attached  to  the  apparatus,  so  as  to 
allow  of  the  enlargement  of  negatives  one-half  and  whole  sizes,  kc.,  and 
always  with  the  same  rapidity  and  the  same  perfection. 

Fig.  9  shows  the  general  arrangement  of  the  apparatus.  In  a  darkened 
window  A  is  placed  the  reflector  B.  The  dialytic  solar  camera  C  is  placed 
on  a  stand  D.  The  enlarged  image  is  formed  at  L  M.  The  distance 
which  separates  the  solar  camera  from  the  prepared  surface  is  about  nine 
feet  for  sheets  three  feet  square,  six  feet  for  sheets  of  thirty  inches,  and 
three  feet  for  sheets  of  twenty  inches. 

The  present  description  is  accompanied  by  two  negatives  earte-dc-visite 
size,  the  first  representing  a  man’s  head  (bust),  and  enlarged  to  several 
sizes  from  carte-de-visite  up  to  life  size.  In  these  proofs  the  hairs  may 
be  counted,  and  the  finest  details  in  the  skin  be  clearly  distinguished. 
The  second  represents  a  small  landscape  equally  enlarged  to  various  sizes 
from  carte-de-visite  up  to  40  by  26.  The  finest  details  of  trees  on  the 
horizon,  and  which  do  not  occupy  iJlj  of  an  inch  in  the  negative,  are 
*  The  following  are  the  numerical  result*  of  the  system,  expressed  in  semi-diameters, 
of  the  lens  A  B : — 

First  surface . R  =  2.645  )  Thickness  in  the  centre . 0.196 

Seoond  . R'  =■=  21.6S9  I  Focal  distance .  4.0150 

Fourth  ”  .  .  .  .  .  ..  . .R  "  =*  L234  }  Thicknes*  at  ed6e8  .  0  067 

Distance  of  the  two  lenses . V .  2.0075 

Focal  distance  of  the  combination . . 4.617 

Index  of  refraction  . . . . =  1.543 

Expression  of  aberration . . . . . . . . ..+  0.001 
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FIG.  9 


rendered  with  complete  sharpness.  I  think,  then,  t'  at  with  convergent 
light  conveniently  employed  the  problem  of  enlargements  cannot  be 
regarded  as  unsolved. 

I  have  worked  with  an  apparatus  of  which  the  condensing  lens  was  19 
inches  diameter,  and  have  obtained  an  enlargement  upon  ordinary 
albumenised  paper  of  33  by  26  in  twelve  or  fifteen  minutes.  It  is  possible, 
therefore,  to  produce  a  considerable  number  of  such  proofs  in  a  day 
without  having  recourse  to  negative  paper,  the  tones  of  which  are 
generally  cold  and  wanting  in  depth. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  COURT. 

IMPORTANT  DECISION  AFFECTING  THE  REGISTRATION  OF  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC  APPARATUS. 

Rough  and  Co.  v.  How. 

In  this  case  a  summons  was  obtained  by  Rouch  and  Co.,  chemists,  180, 
Strand,  against  James  How  (successor  to  Knight  and  Sons),  Foster  Lane, 
for  an  alleged  piracy  of  the  pattern  of  a  “  Registered  Photographic  Tent.” 
The  case  was  heard  on  Tuesday  last  at  the  Mansion  House. 

Mr.  May,  solicitor  to  the  “Association  for  the  Protection  of  Photo¬ 
graphers  against  Piracies”  appeared  for  the  plaintiffs,  and  Mr.  Webster, 
the  eminent  barrister  in  patent  cases,  instructed  by  Mr.  W.  Warwick 
King,  solicitor  (and,  moreover,  a  distinguished  amateur  photographer), 
appeared  for  the  defendant. 

After  stating  his  case,  Mr.  May  called  Mr.  Rouch  as  witness  on  his 
own  behalf,  who  proved  tho  registration  of  the  alleged  invention,  and 
stated  that  Mr.  How’s  tent  was  similar  to  hi3  in  every  important  particu¬ 
lar;  but  in  the  course  of  a  long  and  severe  cross-examination  he  admitted 
that  he  had  made  certain  “improvements”  which  differed  from  his  regis¬ 
tered  “pattern”  in  several  points. 

A  workman  named  Wright  was  also  called  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiffs; 
but  his  evidence  amounted  to  little  more  than  an  admission  that  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  making  tents  for  Mr.  Rouch,  and  had  made  one  for  the 
defendant  from  a  design  supplied  to  him  by  Mr.  How.  Duiing  a  pretty 
severe  cross-examination  he  also  admitted  that  there  was  a  material 
difference  of  design  between  the  two  tents  ;  indeed,  the  poor  man  seemed 
to  be  in  such  a  state  of  mind  that  he  would  have  been  glad  to  admit 
anything — even  his  own  nonentity — if  his  tormentor  would  only  make 
haste  and  let  him  slip  away  quietly  out  of  the  witness  box.  Mr.  Web¬ 
ster  had  some  mercy  on  the  man,  and  relieved  him  from  torture. 

Mr.  Webster,  without  calling  witnesses  (many  of  whom — photographers 
and  manufacturers  of  photographic  apparatus  of  the  highest  eminence — 
were  in  attendance)  addressed  the  bench  in  a  speech  of  remarkable 
power,  and  laid  down  the  principles  and  object  of  the  law  affecting 
“registration”  in  so  lucid  and  masterly  a  manner  that  the  magistrate  at 
once  dismissed  the  summons.  The  decision  was  therefore  practically 
in  favour  of  the  defendant. 

In  our  next  number  we  hope  to  have  space  for  a  full  rei>ort  of  Mr. 
Webster’s  important  exposition  of  the  law  as  regards  the  registration  of 
inventions.  He  is  one  of  the  highest  authorities  in  these  matters,  and 
fortunately  our  short-hand  reporter  was  present. 


Fry  V.  BlKNSTINGL. 

This  case,  which  has  already  secured  a  considerable  amount  of  attention 
in  the  photographic  world,  was  finally  decided  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  at  Guildhall,  on  Tuesday  last.  Our  readers  may  remember  that  Mr. 
Bimstingl  employed  Mr.  Fry  to  obtain  fifty  negatives  of  certain  objects, 
at  a  cost  of  one  guinea  each.  Mr.  Frv  delivered  to  Mr.  Bimstingl  seventy 
from  which  to  select  his  number.  For  nearly  two  years  Mr.  Birnstingl 
delayed  his  selection,  at  the  end  of  which  time  Mr.  Fry,  losing  all  jiatience, 
brought  an  action  to  recover  the  balance  (£25  having  been  already  re¬ 
ceived  on  account).  In  June  last  Mr.  Fry  brought  his  action  and  ob¬ 
tained  a  verdict.  Mr.  Bimstingl  subsequently  obtained  an  order  for  a 


new  trial  on  the  ground  of  "  surprise,’*  which  is  that  which 
h  is  ju*t  been  decided  in  the  Court  of  Common  Ploas  in 
lavour  of  Mr.  Fry,  as  before.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict 
lor  the  plaintiff  for  £27  10s. — Mr.  Serjeant  Parry  and  Mr. 
Bay,  instructed  by  Mr.  W.  Warwick  King,  were  counsel  for 
the  plaintiff;  and  Mr.  Seijeant  Petersdorff  and  Mr.  Ford 
lor  the  defendant. 

Jorcign  Comspan&cntt. 

Faria,  Jtsnt  27th,  1864. 

I  have  just  reoeived  from  M.  Camille  Fabre,  of  Castres, 
an  amateur  photographer,  several  cliches  and  direct  positives 
trails  errod  upon  gelatine,  by  a  process  which  he  has  employed 
lot  some  yearn,  and  which  he  describes  in  the  following  terms. 

Into  a  vase  of  common  water  is  thrown  somo  gelatine  cut 
up  in  small  pieoes.  Ton  or  twelve  hours  afterwards  the  water 
is  stirred  to  remove  all  impurities,  and  the  golatiuo  withdrawn. 
It  is  swollen  but  not  dissolved,  and  contains  water  enough  for 
the  following  operation.  It  is  put  into  a  little  porcelain  pot, 
and  being  placed  over  a  gentle  fire,  melts  and  liquifies  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  be  spread  over  the  cliche  to  be  transferred.  Tho 
negative  is  placed  upon  a  flat  Burface  with  the  image  upper¬ 
most,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  prop,  the  glass  is  maintained  at 
an  angle  of  about  twenty -five  degrees.  Tho  solution  of  gelatine,  slightly 
warm,  is  now  spread  over  the  picture  with  a  pencil.  You  begin  from 
the  top,  and  avoid  as  much  as  posail  le  all  air  bubbles,  which  is  easily  done 
|  by  a  slight  pressure.  This  done,  you  have  a  gelatine  coating  which,  on  dry¬ 
ing,  forms  a  good  varnish  capable  of  resistance  in  the  printing  operation. 

This  first  coating  is  set  to  dry  upon  a  flat  surface ;  then  a  second  is. 
applied ;  then  a  third,  and  so  on  up  to  five,  in  order  to  obtain  a  very 
smooth  and  unifoim  surface.  For  the  first  layer  it  is  essential  that 
tho  collodion  film  should  not  be  touched  with  the  pencil,  as  the  purity  of 
the  design  would  thereby  be  marred.  In  the  subsequent  coatings  tho 
operation  becomes  easier,  and  the  gelatinous  solution  spreads  uniformly. 

It  now  remains  to  remove  from  the  glass  the  clichi  thus  prepared. 
For  this  it  is  necessary  to  slightly  warm  the  plate  by  passing  it,  for  in¬ 
stance,  over  tho  surface  of  a  vessel  filled  with  boiling  water.  With  a 
penknife  the  collodion  and  the  gelatine  are  cut  along  the  edges,  and  tho 
picture  comes  off’  by  itself. 

For  the  developing  bath  M.  Fabre  employs  protosulphato  of  iron,  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  usual  manner.  He  adds  thereto  for  each  quarter  of  a  litre 
fiom  ten  to  twelve  drops  of  a  twenty  per  cent,  nitrate  of  uranium  solu¬ 
tion.  The  hath,  thus  modified,  gives  him  metallised  cliches ;  and  he  has 
made  the  remark  that  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  uranium  facilitates  tho 
removal  of  the  layer  that  has  been  acted  on. 

As  I  have  already  said,  my  correspondent  sent  with  the  communica¬ 
tion  several  pictures  thus  transferred.  They  liavo  retained  all  their 
qualities,  and  they  occupy  so  small  a  space  that  the  letter  containing 
them  was  not  over  weight.  It  is  evident  that  such  means  are  calculated 
to  render  great  services  to  travelling  photographers. 

I  had  heard  a  good  deal  of  talk  of  a  new  kind  of  carte  de  visite  which 
Disderi  had  just  put  into  circulation.  Their  perfection  was  praised ;  and 
it  was  added,  to  their  advantage,  that  they  could  be  delivered  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  before  his  departure  from  the  atelier.  Wishing  to  judge  of  the 
matter  for  myself,  I  called  on  the  clever  photographer  in  question.  I 
saw  the  cards*;  they  are  indeed  charming,  and  may  vie  with  anything 
that  has  been  produced  upon  enamel  paper.  They  are  simply  positive 
pictures  upon  porcelain  paper,  obtained  by  the  Moitessier  process,  which 
your  readers  are  acquainted  with,  and  which  I  have  myself  described  in 
one  of  my  previous  letters.  Disderi,  however,  has  succeeded  far  more 
completely  than  his  predecessors,  and  I  think  that  he  has  again  found 
one  of  those  views  which  he  so  well  knows  how  to  use  and  turn  to  profit. 

While  on  the  subject  of  novelties  I  must  say  a  few  words  of  M.  de 
Cazenave’s  portraits  executed  for  photographers.  He  takes  a  carte  de 
visile,  and  amplifies  it  with  a  megascope  to  one-third  of  the  natural  size. 
This  upon  tinted  paper  serves  him  as  a  sketch,  which  he  transforms  into  a 
drawing  with  three  pencils,  black,  red,  and  white.  So  far  there  is 
nothing  very  extraordinary,  but  what  renders  these  portraits  remarkable 
is  the  talent  with  which  the  artist  handles  the  pencil  and  stump.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  anything  more  graceful  and  at  the  same  time 
truer.  I  would  particularly  call  attention  to  these  works,  because  I  think 
this  application  of  photography  is  one  most  deserving  of  encouragement: 
such  a  combination  of  the  new  art  with  painting  offers,  in  fact,  very 
great  advantages. 

M.  Dagron  has  found  means  to  apply  his  microscopic  pictures  to  the 
coloured  stone  employed  for  jewellery.  One  of  the  facets  of  the  stone 
is  rendered  level,  and  to  it  is  fastened  the  little  picture  upon  glass.  This 
facet  is  just  in  the  focus  of  the  convexity  which  has  been  given  to  the 
opposite  one.  The  stone  is  then  cut  according  as  it  may  be  intended  for 
a  ring,  s  ud,  pin,  &c.  In  this  case  the  stanhope  is  suppressed,  and  the 
Btone  itself  forms  the  optical  apparatus.  M.  Dagron  has  also  modified 
the  apparatus  he  employs  for  obtaining  his  pictures,  and  the  new  arrange¬ 
ment  allows  one  person  to  produce  several  millions  per  day. 

Although  the  salon  closed  on  the  15th  of  June,  the  Exhibition  of 
Photography  remains  open  at  the  Palais  de  1’ Industrie,  and  will  continue 
so  till  August -at  least.  Ernest  Lacan. 


July  1,  1864] 
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Philadelphia,  June  11  th,  18(54. 

In  an  incredibly  abort  period  from  tbo  time  the  6 rat  blow  was  struck  the 
great  buildings  for  the  Central  Fair  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  were  ready 
for  the  opening  ceremonies.  Over  one  mile  of  building  had  sprung  into 
existence  as  if  by  magic,  and  Philadelphia  iniy  well  be  proud  of  tho 
liberality  of  her  people.  One  of  tho  great  attractions  is  tho  Art  Gallery, 
which  is  built  of  brick,  and  is  five  hundred  feet  long,  filled  with  the  gems 
of  American  art,  interspersed  with  specimens  of  tho  artistic  skill  of  all 
countries.  It  was  intended  at  first  that  water-colour  paintings  should 
be  at  one  end  of  this  gallery,  and  at  the  other  end  tho  photographic 
department;  thus  for  once  elevating  photography  into  tho  region  of  fine 
art.  But  when  the  time  come  for  arranging  the  pictures — and  tile  pho¬ 
tographic  committee  held  their  first  meeting  on  the  ground — after  a  long 
debate  between  the  sticklers  for  high-art  association  and  those  who 
wished  tho  department  '“to  pay,”  it  wus  decided  to  accept  a  space 
offerel  in  the  main  buildings,  near  to  the  centie  able,  and  to  be 
“sandwiched  ”  between  dry  goods  and  the  curiosity  shop,  rather  than  risk 
the  sale  of  the  piles  of  pictures  given  to  them.  Tne  display  made  in  the 
photographic  department  is  very  good  indeed,  tho  credit  for  which  is 
mainly  due  to  the  three  working  men  of  tho  committee,  Mr.  Graff,  the 
chairman,  and  Messrs.  Fassitt  and  Girlies.  These  three  devoted  their 
whole  time  for  weeks,  or  rather  months,  to  their  work  of  charity.  Of  the 
hanging  space  Messrs.  Gutekunst  and  Wenderoth  occupy  tho  greatest 
area  with  large  pictures  (portraits  of  eminent  men),  well  iramod,  and  fine 
specimens  of  the  art.  They  have  also  given  many  duplicate  specimens, 
not  framed,  which  can  be  sold  cheaper  than  the  framed  ones.  The  card- 
pictures  contributed  count  by  the  thousand,  and  fill  large  cases, *whilo 
counters  and  shelves  are  loaded  with  portraits,  views,  etchings,  copies 
of  engravings,  and  beautiful  albums.  I  have  had  so  littlo  time  to 
devote  to  this  department — much  as  I  love  it — that  I  can  really  not 
do  justice  to  it  by  attempting  to  speak  in  dotail  of  its  contents ; 
but  one  thing  I  noticed  with  more  than  usual  pleasure : — it  was  a 
coloured  photograph,  sent  by  a  lady  from  Kennett  Square — “  a  triding 
donation  from  a  refugee  of  the  South  to  tho  bravo  soldiors  of  the 
North.”  The  work  of  theamateurss  are  hung  on  tho  wall  at  one  end  of  the 
department,  surmounted  by  a  large  portrait  of  General  Grant  Grant, 
I  may  say,  is  represented  in  all  sizes,  irom  the  card  size  upwards ;  and 
on  the  opening  day,  tho  first  picture  sold  was  tho  portrait  of  a  general, 
the  second  of  a  preacher,  and  I  think  tho  third  was  one  of  Moran’s 
beautiful  views  on  tho  Susquehanna  river.  Before  tho  time  for  my  next 
letter  I  shall  be  able  to  inquire  into  the  detail  of  the  photographic  depart¬ 
ment,  and  learn  the  amount  realised  by  the  sale  of  pictures.  I  am  s  >rry 
to  say  that  up  to  the  present  time  we  have  no  foreign  pictures  to  add  to 
the  beauty  of  the  display. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia  the 
specimens  of  carbon  printing  sent  by  Mr.  Swan  through  Mr.  Greenwood 
were  examined  with  great  interest,  and  were  very  much  admired.  They 
were  ordered  to  he  framed  with  great  care,  and  proserved  as  a  very  valuable 
addition  to  tho  collection  of  the  Society,  inasmuch  as  they  possess  a  value 
independent  of  their  gx’eat  beauty  in  being  the  first  specimens  which  had 
reached  our  shores.  When  thoy  first  came  to  hand  I  showed  them  to  as 
many  photographers  as  I  could,  and  not  one  saw  these  interesting  pictures 
but  was  delighted  with  them.  Now,  however,  as  some  have  tried  the 
process  and  met  with  difficulties,  they  don’t  seem  very  hope.ul  of  its 
coming  into  general  use.  But  any  one  who  remembers  the  slow  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  alkaline  toning  of  albumen  pictures  will  see  that  per¬ 
manent  carbon  pictures  will  some  day  push  aside  silver  prints.  For  my 
own  part  I  am  more  and  more  pleased  with  them  as  I  compare  them 
with  the  best  silver  prints.  Tho  specimens  sent  by  Mr.  Swan  were,  as  he 
eaid,  not  his  best  work,  but  were  forwarded  thinking  thoy  would  prove 
a  greater  curiosity  now  than  better  prints  would  at  a  later  date.  He 
was  quito  right,  but  really  we  were  at  a  loss  to  see  how  they  could  bo 
improved  unless  it  might  be  in  tho  surface  of  the  picture,  in  which,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  raised  portions,  which  improve  the  effect,  there  seemed  to 
be  a  wrinkling  of  the  film  in  parts  which  should  have  been  smooth.  A 
specimen,  however,  kindly  sent  to  me  afterwards  by  Mr.  Simpson,  and 
fortunately  from  tho  same  negative  as  one  of  those  sent  by  Mr.  Swan,  was 
quite  free  from  this  trifling  defect,  and  a  portion  of  an  over-exposed  print 
received  at  the  same  time  showed  how  the  tono  could  bo  modified  by  a 
judicious  admixture  of  tints.  Doubtless  the  process  will,  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Swan,  soon  he  perfected  and  reduced  to  a  degree  of  practical  simpli¬ 
city  which  will  ensure  its  ultimate  adoption. 

Mr.,Constant  GuilloCi  has  repeated  his  lecture  on  Cuba,  illustrated  by 
his  photographs  of  the  scenery  there,  to  crowded  houses — the  last  time  at 
the  Hall  of  tho  University  of  Pennsylvania.  His  brother  managed 
tho  lanterns,  and  gave  great  satisfaction.  The  pictures — now  of  the 
country,  now  of  the  people,  then  of  the  houses,  and  all  that  could  be  used 
to  illustrate  the  lectur  e— followed  each  other  in  rapid  but  orderly  succes¬ 
sion,  the  one  fading  into  the  other  just  as  tho  lecturer  needed  them  to 
render  visible  what  he  was  describing  in  words. 

Dr.  Hays,  too,  has  been  lectu  ing  on  the  arctic  regions,  illustrating  his 
remarks  in  the  same  manner — all  lor  tho  benefit  of  the  Sanitary  Commis¬ 
sion.  And  if  my  letter  of  to-day  should  provo  unusually  dull  to  my 
readers,  let  my  excuse  bo  that,  working  for  the  same  Sanitary  Commission, 
I  am  what  tho  boys  call  “  played  out.”  With  this  apology, — I  am,  with 
dtio  regard, 

COLBMAX  SsiXKUS. 


JiummariT  of  Srienxt. 

Professor  Tuson  has  discovered  a  now  alkaloid  in  the  seeds  of  the  castor 
oil  plant.  The  now  baso  has  boen  called  rieinine  ;  but  it  has  been  found 
to  possess  none  of  the  characteristic  purgative  properties  of  the  oil  itself. 

Mr.  W.  Dancer,  of  Owen’s  College,  Manchester,  has  recently  re¬ 
examined  wood  spirit  with  a  view  to  make  out  the  nature  of  the  least 
known  of  the  volatilo  constituents  of  the  crude  naphtha.  In  addition  to 
the  ordinary  components  of  wood  spirit,  viz.,  methylic  alcohol,  acetate  of 
methyl,  and  acetone,  Mr.  Dancer  has  succeeded  in  isolating  another  vola¬ 
tilo,  easily  oxidisable  liquid,  called  “bimethyl-acetal,”  boiling  at  149-  F., 
and  therefore  certain  to  escape  removal  in  rectifying  tho  commercial 
naphtha.  As  a  matter  of  course  this  body  finds  its  way  into  collodion 
prepared  with  methylated  solvents. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Chemical  Society  of  Paris,  M.  Porsonne  stated 
that  he  had  succeeded  in  forming  a  definite  crystallisable  combination  of 
sulphuric  and  pyrogallic  acids. 

M.  Kosmann,  in  a  paper  On  the  Relative  Quantities  of  Atmospheric  Ozone 
and  of  Ozone  Exhaled  by  Plants  in  the  Year  1853,  has  arrived  at  the  fol¬ 
lowing  curious  results : — Air  is  more  highly  charged  with  ozone  at  night 
than  in  the  daytime,  in  town  or  country.  The  air  of  the  country  is  mora 
highly  ozonised  day  and  night  than  that  of  a  city.  Plants,  by  means  of 
their  green  parts,  disengage  some  ozone  by  day  and  more  during  tha 
night.  Free  night  air  frequently  contains  more  ozone  than  that  enclosed 
amongst  tho  leaves  of  plants.  Air  which  is  very  dry  and  warm  is  hut 
little  ozonised,  and  plants  languish  in  such  an  atmosphere  and  exhale  but 
little  ozone. 

M.  Fittig  states  that  when  solutions  of  chloride  cf  ammonium  or  sal- 
ammoniac  are  boiled,  it  is  decomposed  to  a  small  but  appreciable  extent 
into  hydrochloric  acid  and  free  ammonia. 

M.  Bischoff  has  detected  thallium  in  some  pyrolusite,  or  native 
binoxido  of  manganese.  We  have  also  occasionally  observed  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  the  metal  in  some  of  the  8panish  manganese  ore  sent  to  this 
country  lor  use  in  the  manufacture  of  chlorine. 

Mr.  Warington,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  London  Chemical  Society 
(Chemical  News),  announced  that  M.  Aupin,  a  pupil  of  Professor  Mala- 
guti,  has  succeeded  in  detecting  silver  in  the  saline  residue  obtained  on 
evaporating  the  water  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Two  kilogrammes  of  the  resi¬ 
due  were  found  to  yield  one  milligramme  of  silver.  This  is  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  seven  grains  to  the  ton  of  salt. 

The  following  cement  is  recommended  by  M.  Paveri  in  the  Annali  di 
Chimica  for  the  purpose  of  covering  tho  walls  of  damp  houses  and  render¬ 
ing  them  wholesome  and  habitable : — Pounded  glass  four  parts,  charcoal 
or  anthracite  three  parts,  pumice  stone  two  parts,  tar  three  parts,  pitch 
two  parts,  linseed  oil  (boiled)  one  part.  These  should  all  be  well  mixed 
together,  and  heated  until  the  whole  mass  assumes  the  consistence  of  a 
fine  homogeneous  paste.  The  cement  is  then  applied  to  the  walls,  and 
dusted  over  with  sand  in  order  to  form  a  surface  on  which  “washes”  can 
easily  take. 

M.  Blondeau,  in  an  important  paper  read  before  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  On  the  Action  of  Ammonia  and  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  on  Gun 
Cotton  (and  given  in  abstract  in  the  Chemical  News),  states  bis  belief  that 
pyroxyline,  or  tho  highest  known  nitro-derivative  of  cellulose,  is  not  the 
undotermiuate  body  which  it  has  hitherto  been  considered,  but  is  really 
an  ether  of  a  peculiar  alcohol,  which  can  only  bo  cane  sugar.  That  such 
a  conclusion  is  inevitable  may  be  open  to  question.  However,  the  author 
considers  his  opinion  confirmed  by  his  observations  on  tho  mode  in  which 
pyroxyline  reacts  with  ammonia.  M.  Blondeau  finds  that  one  molecule 
of  pyroxyline  is  capablo  of  fixing  three  atoms  of  ammonia,  giving  rise  to 
the  production  of  a  peculiar  organic  bod}-,  termed  by  the  author  “cellulo- 
nitric-triamido,”  which  forms  a  sulphide  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It 
may  be  interesting  to  observe  here  that  both  Mr.  Hadow  and  M. 
B6champ  agree  in  stating  that  pyroxyline  when  treated  with  direct  reduc¬ 
ing  agents  is  reconverted  into  cellulose,  without  retention  of  nitrogen. 

M.  Cloez  has  detected  the  presence  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  together 
with  the  chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium,  and  the  sulphates  of  magne¬ 
sia  and  lime,  in  some  meteorites  which  fell  in  tho  neighbourhood  of 
O  gueil  on  tho  14th  of  April  last. 

Professor  Stokos,  of  Cambridge,  tho  well-known  discoverer  of  fluores¬ 
cence,  recently  gave  two  very  interesting  lectures — one  before  the  Royal 
Institution,  and  tho  second  before  tho  Chemical  Society — on  the  discri¬ 
mination  of  bodies  by  their  optical  properties.  This  valuable  branch  of 
physico-chemical  research  has  been  warmly  followed  out  by  Gladstone,  by 
Brewster,  and  by  the  learned  lecturer.  The  method  of  investigation 
is  exceedingly  simple,  and  consists  in  examining,  by  means  of  a  small 
prism,  solar  light  transmitted  by  any  solution,  whether  coloured  or 
uncoloured,  or  reflected  from  coloured  objects.  In  the  former  case  it  has 
been  found  that  certain  solutions  absorb  light  of  certain  degrees  of  refran- 
gibility  ;  in  other  words,  produce  dark  bands  in  the  solar  spectrum,  or  in 
the  spectrum  of  any  luminous  flame.  Thus,  permanganate  of  potash  in 
dilute  solution  give's  a  beautiful  spectrum,  characterised  by  four  dark  lines 
situated  in  tho  green  and  ono  in  the  blue.  The  absorption  spectrum  of 
nitrate  of  didymium  is  very  remarkable,  and  constitutes  the  most  certain 
and  delicate  test  which  we  have  for  the  presence  of  that  rare  element. 
Professor  Stokes  finds  that  the  spectrum  of  the  light  reflected  from 
ooloured  bodies  is  crossed  by  luminous  bands  corresponding  to  the  dark 
spaces  observed  in  the  absorption  spectrum.  E.  J.  R. 
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A  writer  in  an  old  magazine  described  criticism  as  a  kind  of  disease  which, 
once  peculiar  and  proper  to  thinkers  and  philosophers  as  the  gout  was  to 
men  of  wealth,  had  of  late  become  common,  and  infected  even  haberdash¬ 
ers’  apprentices,  attorneys’  clerks,  and  men  of  that  ilk.  The  said  writer, 
we  remember,  thought  this  disease  had  its  origin  in  wind  in  the  head,  which, 
whirling  about  for  a  while  in  that  empty  region,  at  length  discharged 
itself  with  great  violence  upon  the  organ  of  speech,  thus  occasioning  in¬ 
voluntary  motion  in  that  member,  of  duration  proportioned  to  the  iorce 
of  the  original  blast,  accompanied  with  certain  unintelligible  sounds  which, 
like  the  barkings  of  persons  bit  by  a  mad  dog,  are  fatal  proofs  of  the 
malignant  character  of  the  distemper. 

We  have  been  reminded  of  the  above  remarks  very  frequently  and 
forcibly  during  the  last  month,  by  the  kind  of  criticism  called  forth  by 
our  Photographic  Exhibition  in  Pall  Mall.  We  have  not  space  to  spare 
in  this  column  for  quotations,  or  our  readers  would  think,  with  ourselves, 
that  wind  in  the  head  may  really  have  had  more  to  do  with  them  than,  say, 
thoughts  in  the  head  ;  and  that,  if  the  uttering  of  unintelligible  sounds  as 
expressed  in  writing  may  be  taken  in  evidence,  the  disease  in  question 
has  been  rather  prevalent  of  late  amongst  the  outside  photographic  critics. 
The  Illustrated  London  News,  for  instance,  throws  a  bran  new  light  on 
the  cause  of  the  black  tones  now  prevalent  in  photographs,  and  says  it  is 
all  due  to  the  “universal”  practice  amongst  photographers  of  “  treating 
their  positives  with  platinum  as  well  as  gold,"  which  will  be  as  new  to  our 
readers  as  to  ourselves.  Some  facts  connected  with  the  use  of  lenses  which 
are  scarcely  less  novel  are  also  advanced  by  the  same  critic,  who,  pro¬ 
foundly  ignorant  of  the  principles  associated  with  the  projection  of 
images  by  lenses,  requests  us  not  to  perform  impossibilities  and  get  every 
part  of  a  picture  “perfectly  in  focus” — as  is  the  fashion  with  the  “  ultra- 
pre-Raphaelites ” — but  to  have  one  point  “perfectly  distinct  and  all  the 
rest  “  a  great  space  of  comparative  indefiniteness.”  The  same  writer  also 
advances  yet  other  evidence  of  wind  in  the  empty  space  aforesaid,  when 
he  grants  that  although  photography  displays  “artistic  knowledge  and 
feeling  in  composition,  ‘posing,’  and  management  of  focus  and  light  and 
shade,”  and  such  “rare  qualities”  as  “ tasteful  selection,”  “breadth  of 
light  and  shade,”  “powerful  and  effective  chiaroscuro,”  &c.,  &o.,  yet 
“it  is  only  by  courtesy  that  it — photography — can  be  spoken  of  as  a 
*  fine  art.’”  If  these  things  do  not  make  an  art  “fine,”  in  the  name 
wonder  what  is  it  that  does  ? 

As  evidence  of  the  possession  and  the  use  of  eyes  being  two  distinct 
things,  we  may  advance  the  general  agreement  of  the  outside  critics  in 
their  admiration  of  the  blurred  and  distorted  out-of-focus  photographs 
exhibited  by  a  lady  signing  herself  “Julia  Cameron,”  and  the  painfully 
misty,  wool-like  images  in  which  Mr.  Wynfield  has  recently  indulged. 
One  would  think  that,  apart  from  theories,  the  fact  that  we  do  not  see 
these  things  as  they  are  thus  represented  would  be  patent  to  all  persons 
gifted  with  sight. 

Photo-sculpture  is  really  to  take  up  its  abode  in  this  country.  M. 
'Claudel’s  process  can  hardly  claim  this  title  with  justice,  produced  as  his 
works  confessedly  are — not  from  twenty-four,  but  from  three  and  six 
views,  and  these  not  even  taken  at  one  and  the  same  time.  But  some 
very  “loud”  advertisements  appeared  late  in  the  month  under  review  in 
all  the  daily  papers,  announcing  the  formation  of  a  company  for  opening 
-an  establishment  similar  to  that  we  recently  described  as  existing  in  Paris. 
Although  photo-sculpture  is  a  very  ingenious  application  of  photographic 
art,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  even  when  twenty-four  images  are 
taken  at  the  same  time  with  twenty-four  lenses  these  only  supply  twenty- 
four  outlines,  which,  placed  side  by  side,  would  represent  a  comparatively 
unimportant  portion  of  the  surface  to  be  represented,  and  that  therefore, 
after  all,  the  sculptor  may  claim,  at  the  very  least,  half  the  merit  of  pro¬ 
ducing  these  photo-sculptured  busts  and  statuettes.  It’s  all  very  well  for 
our  contemporaries  to  describe  the  spaces  left  between  the  twenty-four 
profiles  cut  by  the  pantograph  in  the  modelling  clay  as  merely  twenty- 
four  ridges,  but  a  little  thought  convinces  us  that  they  must  be  tolerably 
big  ridges  with  tolerably  large  surfaces;  and,  taking  into  consideration 
the  details  which  the  tracing  process  leaves  unrepresented,  we  may  readily 
infer  that  the  difference  between  the  expense  of  a  piece  of  photo-sculpture 
^ind  sculpture  executed  in  the  ordinary  way  will  not,  after  all,  be  so  very 
astonishing.  However,  time  will  show. 

In  connection  with  cheapness  in  photographic  portraiture,  it  is  a  note¬ 
worthy  fact  that  meetings  have  been  organised  by  our  American  brethren 
at  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  to  combat  the  dangerous  strides  of  cheap¬ 
ness  by  making  a  general  advance  in  prices.  A  variety  of  feelings  and 
opinions  were  expressed  at  the  meetings  in  Philadelphia,  but  the  necessity 
for  some  such  step  was  not  once  disputed.  Amongst  other  facts  advanced 
was  that  of  tho  rise  in  the  cost  of  photographic  materials ;  alcohol  being 
two  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  per  gallon,  and  nitrate  of  silver  one 
dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  per  ounce.  The  last  meeting  resulted  in  a 
resolution  by  which  those  present  bound  themselves  to  advance  their 
prices  50  por  cent.,  which  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  twenty-five  against  four. 

Royal  patronage  honoured  photography  in  J une,  as  it  does  more  or  less 
in  every  other  month.  On  the  6th  ult.  Messrs.  Southwell  Brothers  had 
the  honour  of  photographing  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and 
Princoss  of  Wales,  and  Princess  Louis  of  Hesse,  at  Marlborough  House. 

R.  A.  S. 


antr  Sinus. 

The  Charter  of  the  City  of  London.— The  Master  of  the  Rolls  has 
just  asked  permission  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council  to  g(  t  his  ohtttl  r, 
granted  by  William  tiro  Conqueror,  photographed  for  a  work  which  is  to 
be  published  under  his  auspices. — Art-Ltudent. 

Photographs  of  Killaknky. — Mr.  Scdgficld  has  been  to  Killamey 
and  secured  some  excellent  views  and  characteristic  groups  in  that  beau¬ 
tiful  district.  Tho  waterfalls  were  loss  interesting  than  usual  from  a 
deficiency  in  the  water  supply,  and  tho  effect  of  some  of  his  groups  was 
maired  by  the  repugnance  of  tho  “  natives  ”  to  be  photographed  in  their 
every-dav  habiliments. 

Ma.  Wilson  has  been  busy  for  the  last  month  with  his  camera  about 
Melrose,  Jedburgh,  Fountains  Abbey,  Yoik,  FurneB3  Abbey,  and  the 
Lake  district.  Wo  may  therefore  soon  expect  to  sco  another  charming 
series  of  views  of  those  interesting  places,  some  of  which  have  already 
received  almost  a  fresh  lease  of  immortality  (would  that  photographs  wero 
immortal!)  from  his  inspirod  camera. 

Examination  of  Dourtful  Lenses. — Our  attention  has  been  drawn 
by  Mr.  Dallmeyer  to  an  advertisement  which  appeared  in  ourla6t  number 
in  page  v.  of  the  advertising  sheet,  and  he  requests  us  to  intimate  that 
in  order  to  protect  the  public  from  lraud,  such  as  is  described  in  tho 
advertisement  to  which  allusion  is  mado,  lie  (Mr.  Dallmeyer)  is  willing 
to  examine  any  lenses  professed  to  be  of  his  manufacture  that  may  be  in 
the  hands  of  dealers  for  sale. 

Instantaneous  Pictures. — We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Ross  and 
Thomson,  of  Edinburgh,  two  photographs  of  tho  card  sizo — one  repre¬ 
senting  a  youth  in  the  act  of  jumping  over  an  obstacle;  and  the  other  a 
girl  using  her  skipping  rope.  In  both  cases  tho  exposure  mu6t  have 
taken  place  while  the  figures  wore  in  mid-air  and  without  any  support; 
the  pictures  are  therefore  as  instantaneous  as  exposure  could  well  be  made. 
The  outlines  are  a  little  blurred,  but  the  half-tone  is  good,  and  tho  action 
vigorously  rendered. 

International  Photo-Sculpture  Company  (Limited). — A  prospectus 
has  been  issued  of  the  “  International  Photo-Sculpture  Company  ( Limited)” 
— capital  £50,000.  The  object  of  tho  Company  is  to  purchase  and  work 
the  patent  taken  out  in  this  country  by  M.  Willdme,  of  Paris.  A  list  of 
directors  (Sir  David  Brewster  at  the  head),  bankers,  solicitors,  brokers, 
and  “managing  director  of  the  art  department”  (M.  Claudet,  of  course), 
is  given  in  full  detail.  Subjoined  to  the  list  is  a  great  number  of  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  dailj’  and  weekly  London  papei  s,  expressing  great  wonder 
at,  and  admiration  of,  this  new  application  of  photography  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  statuary.  As  an  inducement  to  capitalists  to  invest  their  money 
we  find  the  following  very  lucid  statement : — “  The  services  of  the  patentee 
and  of  the  managing  director  of  the  *  Societe  Generate  de  Photo-Sculp¬ 
ture  de  France,’  have  been  secured  during  the  construction  of  tho  neces¬ 
sary  works,  and  lor  one  year  alter  their  completion,  during  which  latter 
period  a  minimum  dividend  of  eight  per  cent,  upon  the  capital  employed 
will  be  personally  guaranteed  bv  those  gentlemen  if  so  engaged.” 

The  Recent  Explosion  of  Gun  Cotton  — Our  readers  have  doubtless 
perused  the  account  of  the  gun  cotton  explosion  at  Stowmarket.  At 
the  inquest  held  in  connection  with  this  last  month  on  the  body  of 
Elizabeth  Barnard,  one  of  two  persons  killed  by  this  explosion  at 
the  gun  cotton  factory,  the  evidence  of  Professor  Tyndal  and  other 
scientific  authorities  tended  to  show  that  the  accident  was  due  to  cutting 
the  copper  wire  with  a  notched  knife.  Dr.  Phipson,  however,  comment¬ 
ing  on  this  case  in  a  letter  to  The  Times,  asserts  that  the  cause  was  an 
electric  spark,  and  reoals  to  memory  the  case  of  the  photographic 
chemist  Dombach,  who  lost  his  life  by  an  explosion  of  gun  cotton  while 
packing  it  into  a  cask  with  a  wooden  pole,  adding  that  “persons  who 
handle  gun  cotton  are  apt  to  forget  (or  perhaps  are  not  always  aware) 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  electrical  substances  known,  and  that  friction, 
far  too  slight  to  dcvelope  heat  enough  to  inflame  it,  will  develope  in  gun 
cotton  so  considerable  an  electric  tension,  that  electric  sparks  may  be 
obtained  from  it.”  Forewarned  should  mean  forearmed. 

Odd  Association  of  Ideas. — The  following  morceau  appeared  in  a 
recent  number  of  a  contemporary  :  — 

“  Acari  in  the  Nitrate  Bath. — A  correspondent,  Mr.  Dodgson,  of  Wigton,  says 
in  a  recent  letter  : — ‘This  afternoon  I  noticed  some  minute  filiform  animalculae  in  a 
sample  of  oollodion  I  was  using.  After  flooding  the  plate,  and  bringing  the  collodion 
to  one  corner  for  pouring  off,  I  was  surprised  to  see  what  I  at  first  took  for  minute 
filaments  of  cotton  floating  in  it ;  and  as  the  plate  had  been  dusted  just  before,  and 
cleaned  with  leather  only,  I  examined  them  more  closely,  and  found  they  were  svrim- 
minq  with  an  eel-like  motion.  I  think  they  furnish  the  clue  to  the  origin  of  some 
annoying  and  hitherto  unexplained  spots  I  have  been  troubled  with  lately,  but  which, 
from  their  appearance,  are  apparently  caused  by  the  norm,  when  placed  in  the  bath, 
curling  up  in  the  form  of  a  ring.’  ” 

We  presume  this  to  he  a  little  piece  of  quiet  badinage  on  the  part  of  the 
editor ;  but  it  was  rather  malicious  of  him  to  leave  such  a  heading  to 
the  paragraph  uncorrected,  thus  “  showing  up  ”  his  correspondent’s  pro¬ 
found  knowledge  of  natural  history  and  physiology.  Fancy  an  acarus 
being  a  “  worm,”  and  “  swimming  with  an  eel-like  motion !”  An  acarus 
is  an  eight-legged  animalcule  ( e.g .,  a  louse  or  a  cheese  mite),  and  as  like 
to  an  eel  as  a  lobster  is  to  a  boa-oon6trictor ;  and  in  either  case  immer¬ 
sion  in  oollodion  would  certainly  cause  instant  death,  for  the  experiment 
has  been  tried.  The  “filiform  animalculse ”  are  no  doubt  filaments  of 
cotton,  and  the  “  eel-like  motion”  is  imparted  by  the  rapid  evaporation 
of  the  ether  and  alcohol. 
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Corrcsponbeucc. 


We  auk  at  all  times  willing  to  assist  our  Correspondents  to 

THE  UTMOST  OP  OUR  ARILITY,  RUT  WE  CAN  ONLY  DO  SO  THROUGH  TUB 

MEDIUM  OF  THE  JOURNAL.  We  CANNOT  OITB  PRIVATE  REPLIES  EXCEPT 

TO  PERSONAL  FRIENDS. 

MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY :  A  CORRECTION. 

'  To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  a  postscript  to  the  report  of  the  out-door  meeting  of 
the  Manchester  Photographic  Society,  on  the  4th  inst.,  I  mentioned  that 
Mr.  Young  had  exposed  some  Tauponot  plates  which  he  had  kept  in 
stock  some  months  before  exposing.  This  was  a  mistake.  It  should  he 
that  Mr.  Hebert  exposed  the  plates  which  he  had  kept  some  months,  and 
had  got  very  good  results.  Mr.  Young  having  prepared  his  plates  in  the 
same  way  as  Mr.  Hebert,  I  understood  thoy  were  his,  and  ho  agrees 
with  Mr.  Hebert  that  gallic  acid  increases  the  keeping  qualities  of 
Taupenot  plates.  The  process  is  Ackland’s,  and  is  described  in  The 
British  Journal  Photoouapkic  Almanac  for  1863. 

You  will  oblige  me  by  inserting  this  in  your  next. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 
BENJAMIN  CONSTERDINE,  Hon.  Bee. 

Manchester,  June  22nd,  1864. 

CARBON  PRINTING  AND  MR.  POUNCY’S  PROCESS  IN 
PRINTERS’  INK. 

To  th*  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  been  much  interested  in  Mr.  Dawson’s  papers  on 
the  carbon  printing  process  as  used  by  Mr.  Swan,  and,  as  an  old  experi¬ 
menter  in  the  same  direction,  I  fully  concur  with  him  that,  should  the 
difficulties  at  present  met  with  be  successfully  surmounted — putting  aside 
the  expense — “a  vastly  greater  amount  of  skilled  labour  will  be  required 
for  carbon  than  silver  printing”  whero  bichromate  of  potash  is  used  as 
the  sensitising  agent,  and  gum  or  gelatine  as  the  vehicle. 

Some  few  years  ago,  when  assisting  at  experiments  in  the  carbon  pro¬ 
cess  as  formerly  patented  by  Mr.  Pouncy,  I  met  with  most  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  with  which  many,  if  not  all,  operators  are  troubled  in  Mr.  Swan’s 
modification.  The  (so  to  speak)  impossibility  of  getting  a  perfect 
coating  when  gelatine  or  gum  and  bichromate  of  potash  are  used  in 
conjunction  with  colouring  matter,  tho  proper  preparation  of  the  sub¬ 
stratum,  accuracy  required  in  exposure,  great  care  necessary  in  transfer¬ 
ring,  and,  by  no  means  tho  least,  the  innumerable  air  bubbles  that  will 
appear,  are  amongst  tho  many  evils  attending  it.  At  last,  despairing  of 
success  in  the  use  of  these  agents  except  with  a  complication  of  opera¬ 
tions,  I  laid  them  aside,  considering  that  simplicity  was  almost  as  much 
a  requisite  as  permanency.  I  have,  however,  lately  been  induced  to  try 
Mr.  Pouncy’s  process  in  printers’  ink.  My  first  attempt  was  most  en¬ 
couraging,  not  to  say  perfectly  successful.  Of  the  eoonomy  and  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  process  compared  with  that  of  silver  there  can  he  no  doubt — 
the  print  being  developed  in  a  few  minutes  with  spirit  of  turpentine,  and, 
beyond  varnishing,  requiring  no  fixing.  As  to  the  effect  of  the  finished 
print,  I  think  a  remark  made  by  a  gentleman  holding  a  high  position  in 
one  of  the  first  of  our  photographic  societies  in  reference  to  photographs 
printed  by  this  process  will  bear  the  fairest  testimony,  the  more  so  as  at 
the  time  to  which  he  refers  he  was  in  ignorance  by  whom  or  by  what 
means  the  prints  were  produced.  He  writes  that  at  first  he  thought  they 
were  “only  good  silver  prints.” 

I  hope  some  few  of  the  many  amateurs  who  read  your  Journal  may, 
like  myself,  be  induced  to  giro  this  a  trial,  and  I  think  I  may  answer 
for  their  after  perseverance  in  following  it  up. 

As  a  proof  of  good  faith  I  enclose  my  card,  and  hog  to  subscribe 
myself  A  CAMBRIDGE  B.A. 

.  [We  aro  not  sure  to  which  of  Mr.  Pouncy’s  prolean-shaped  processes 
the  above  communication  refers.  Having  mislaid  our  correspondent’s 
address,  wo  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  him  again. — Eds.] 


THE  OLD  STORY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Can  any  of  your  readers  help  me  out  of  the  following 
difficulty  ?  Having  taken  a  negative  to-day,  and  after  having  placed  it  on 
the  oven  to  dry  I  found  the  film  split  in  different  directions,  and  tho  pic¬ 
ture  totally  destroyed  iu  consequence.  The  collodion  used  was  V 

I  noticed  an  omnyc-coloured  deposit  at  the  bottom  of  tho  picture,  which 
seemed  to  start  the  action  when  drying  the  plate. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Manchester,  June  16 th.  W.  W. 

[The  best  collodions  are  liable  to  this  mishap  as  tho  film  dries.  It  is  I 
often  induced  by  particular  conditions  of  the  nitrate  hath,  which  have 
not  been  accurately  ascertained,  by  prolonged  strengthening  of  the  nega¬ 
tive  with  pyrogallic  acid  and  silver,  and  also  by  rapid  drying  of  the 
washed  plate.  Wc  have  never  noticed  tho  effect  occur  when  the  negative 
has  been  intensified  with  a  second  or  third  application  of  protosulphato 
of  iron  and  silver.  The  remedy  is  to  pour  over  the  washed  plate  a  thin 
solution  of  gum  arabic  or  weak  alcohol :  methylated  will  do. — Eds.] 


A  PRINTING  DIFFICULTY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — May  I  ask  a  little  advice  through  your  Journal  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  matter  ?  My  silver  bath  for  sensitising  albumenised  paper  contains 
between  sixty  and  seventy  grains  of  pure  recrystallised  nitrate  of  sliver 
per  ounce  of  distilled  water,  and  lias  been  very  slightly  acidified  with 
citric  acid,  as  Mr.  Ponting  suggests  in  his  Photographic  Difficulties.  It 
has  been  used  to  prepare  some  thirty  pieces  of  paper  for  cartes  de  visite, 
and  kept  standing  over  kaolin.  But  on  raising  the  paper  from  the  solu¬ 
tion,  after  floating  from  three  to  six  minutes,  the  liquid,  still  adhering 
partially,  runs  off  the  surface  as  if  it  were  greasy,  leaving  a  number  of 
small  drops  all  over  the  surface.  These  will  not  drain  off,  hut  evaporate- 
where  they  are,  the  result  of  which  is  a  corresponding  number  of  black 
spots  on  the  finished  print.  The  fault  lies  in  the  hath,  as  I  have  tried 
several  different  samples  of  paper,  and  they  all  act  in  precisely  the  same- 
way. 

Can  you  kindly  suggest  a  remedy  for  the  evil  ?  I  do  not  wish  to  givo 
up  the  solution  as  useless,  being  made  of  pure  materials,  and  having  had 
so  little  work  to  do  as  yet. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Ag  O,  NOs. 

[Try  the  effect  of  a  little  alcohol  in  your  bath,  and  let  U3  know  the 
result. — Eds.] 


QUERIES  ABOUT  A  GLASS  ROOM. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Knowing  your  extreme  kindness  in  answering  the 
queries  of  your  numerous  readers,  I  should  feel  extremely  thankful  for 
your  opinion  as  to  tho  gallery  I  am  about  to  construct,  or,  rather,  adapt. 

I  purpose  converting  the  attics  of  mjr  domicile  into  a  gallery,  and  I 
ask  your  advice  on  two  or  three  points  connected  with  it.  It  is  rather 
flat,  as  you  will  perceive.  The  roof  b  c  is  presented  to  the  N.E.,  and  of 


B 


course  ab  to  the  opposite  point  of  tho  compass.  1.  Which  side  of  tho 
roof  should  be  glazed — nc  or  ab?  2.  Would  the  background  do  on  tho 
Bame  side  as  the  skylight — i.e.,  if  b  c  he  glazed  from  o  to  x,  would  tho  top 
light  ho  too  strong  to  allow  of  the  background  being  placed  at  c  e  ?  or 
should  tho  background  be  placed  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  skylight  r 
I  can  obtain  a  front  light,  but  no  side  lights  ;  of  course,  by  “  front  light  ” 
I  mean  a  light  directly  opposite  tho  sitter,  as  you  will  see  by  the  windows. 

There  is  yet  another  question  1  desire  to  ask  ere  I  go  to  the  expense  of 
constructing  the  gallery.  The  diagram  will  assist  you  in  comprehending 
my  meaning.  3.  If  I  put  in  the  glass 
as  shown  in  the  figure  so  as  to  obtain 
the  light  from  the  N.E.,  about  three 
o’clock  p.m.  tho  shadow  of  the  chimney 
will  begin  to  fall  on  tho  skylight,  and 
about  half-past  four  it  will  bo  right 
upon  it,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  The 
background  being  placed  on  the  side 
opposite  to  the  skylight,  tho  shadow 
of  the  chimney  would  not  fall  upon 
tho  sitter  hut  on  tho  camera.  Would 
this  shadow  intorfcrc  with  the  obtain¬ 
ing  of  good  results  ? 

Answors  to  tho  above  iu  vour  next  issue  would  much  oblige. — I  am, 

!  yours,  &c.,  '  PHILOPHOTOS. 

Preston,  June  21  at,  1864. 

[1.  Gla&o  tho  side  bc  turned  towards  the  N.E. — 2.  The  background 
should  be  at  tho  opposite  side  a  d,  but  if  the  light  fall  directly  upon  it, 
and  your  camera  is  at  f,  the  picture  will  be  flat.  To  prevent  this,  place 
your  camera  in  tho  N.  W.  corner  of  your  room  and  incline  the  background 
i  towards  it. — 3.  No  disadvantage ;  rather  the  contrary. — Eds.] 


A  FADED  DAGUERREOTYPE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  a  Daguerreotype  which  I  am  desirous  of  copying, 
hut,  through  tho  front  glass  being  cracked,  the  air  has  got  access  to  it, 
and  it  is  very  much  veiled — covered  as  it  were  with  mist.  Can  I  remove 
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this,  or  at  least  partially  restore  its  brilliancy  ?  and  how  ?  I  have  heard  j 
that  it  can  be  done.  | 

An  answer  in  your  next  publication  will  greatly  oblige. — I  am,  yours,  ' 
&c.,  W.  C.  | 

[One  of  the  best  methods  of  doing  this  is  to  pour  over  it  a  tolerably  | 
strong  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  watching  it  carefully,  as  over-  ! 
action  would  remove  the  image  altogether.  Now  wash  thoroughly, 
making  sure  to  finish  with  distilled  water.  Some  dexterity  is  requisite  to 
dry  a  Daguerreotype  expeditiously  and  neatly. — Eds.] 


A  Kick  prom  a  Friend  ! — Our  amiable  contemporary,  the  Athevaum, 
criticising  Mr.  Reid’s  History  of  the  County  of  Cluster,  says : — “The  volume 
is  of  the  old-fashioned  quarto  size,  with  wide  margin,  dear  to  annotators, 
and  fine  illustrations  of  landscape  and  ruins  in  photographs.  In  the  hist 
respect  alone  is  this  county  topographical  work  of  the  present  fashion  of 
things.  In  the  earlier  days  the  engravings,  even  to  quarto  topographies, 
were  not  of  much  worth;  hut  there  were  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and 
occasionally  the  illustrations,  from  line  engraving  on  copper,  were  of 
great  excellence.  The  difference,  however,  of  possessing  line  engravings 
and  photographic  drawings  is  this  :  the  former  increases  in  value  with 
time ;  the  latter  fade  away  and  diminish  in  value  daily.” 

Photography  an  Art.— The  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Vienna  has 
refused  to  quash  the  decision  of  two  inferior  tribunals  on  the  appeal  of 
two  photographers,  Joseph  K.  Stener  and  J.  Gelen,  against  the  judgment  | 
which  had  been  pronounced  against  them  in  an  action  brought  by  two 
other  photographers,  Herren  Angerer  and  Leth,  for  infringement  of  copy¬ 
right.  The  defendants  affirmed  that  the  judgment  of  the  lower  com  t  was 
illegal,  because  photographs  were  not  works  of  art,  in  the  sense  implied  by 
the  Copyrights  Act.  The  Supreme  Court  has,  however,  arrived  at  the 
important  decision  that  photographs  are  works  of  art,  and  as  such  share  : 
equally  with  paintings,  &c.,  in  the  protection  afforded  by  the  Copyright 
Act  of  October  19th,  1846. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Several  Correspondents.— The  late  Editor  has  requested  mo  to  express 
his  thanks  to  numerous  correspondents  who  have  written  to  him  respecting  bis  ' 
retirement  from  office  and  for  their  kind  feelings  towards  him.  He  is  quite  un-  i 
able  to  reply  privately  to  all,  and  requests  them  to  receive  his  acknowledgments 
through  the  Journal ;  at  the  same  time  hinting  that  he  has  no  doubt  the  now 
Editors  will  serve  them  at  least  as  well  as  they  shv  ho  has  hitherto 
done. — The  Publisher. 

We  have  to  apologise  for  the  omission  of  a  large  number  of  advertisements. 

J.  G.  F. — Your  communications  to  the  late  Editor  were  forwarded  to  those 
now  in  office. 

John  Stone,  Jun.— The  levelling-stand  we  use  for  Swan’s  carbon  process 
was  made  by  a  plate-worker  named  John  Alley,  at  Kent’s,  329,  Strand,  accord¬ 
ing  to  instructions  given  to  him.  It  cost  10s. 

Clericus. — Professor  Towler,  in  the  Silver  Sunbeam,  has  omitted  all  mention 
of  the  salt  in  question — possibly  from  inadvertence.  There  is  no  objection  to  its 
use  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover  or  learn. 

•S.  E.  T.  (Middlesbro’). — Presuming  that  the  spots  you  refer  to  are  in  tho 
negative,  we  think  they  must  be  caused  by  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution  form¬ 
ing  itself  into  drops  on  the  surface  while  the  plate  is  draining ;  but  we  cannot 
pronounce  certainly  without  seeing  the  negative,  because  many  other  causes  | 
might  produce  a  similar  effect. 

V.  Green. — 1.  The  proportions  of  the  bleaching  solution  may  bo  varied 
very  considerably;  and  the  two  formulas  given  by  you  may  be  amalgamated. 
Success  is  greatly  dependent  upon  having  a  good  deposit  of  silver  on  the  pic¬ 
ture  ;  not,  however,  to  the  sacrificing  of  details.— 2.  Our  Publisher  says  that 
you  may  save  the  postage  by  ordering  the  Journal  through  the  Dublin  agents, 
Messrs.  McGlasban  and  Gill,  50,  Upper  Sackville-street. 

A.  B. — 1.  Chloride  of  ammonium  in  preference,  and  about  four  grains  to 
each  ounce  of  albumen. — 2.  N  othing  by  most  operators ;  but  a  little  acetic  arid 
by  some,  which  is  objectionable ;  or  a  little  ammonia  by  others,  which  is  harm¬ 
less. — 3.  Alkalinity  :  render  your  nitrate  of  silver  bath  slightly  acid  with  acetic 
acid,  and  yon  will  remedy  this  inconvenience  at  the  expense  of  a  somewhat 
rodder  tone  and  rather  longer  printing. — 4.  Fresh  albumen  by  all  means. 

Careful  Operator  (Edinburgh). — That  particular  class  of  negative  to 
which  you  allude  is  obtained  by  developing  with  iron  until  all  the  details  are 
well  out,  and,  after  fixing,  pouring  over  it  first  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mer¬ 
cury,  and,  after  washing,  a  solution  of  iodine  in  water.  Previous  to  making  the 
iodine  solution  have  a  small  quantity  of  iodide  of  potassium  dissolved  in  tho 
water,  as  this  materially  assists  the  solution  of  the  iodine.  After  this  wash 
and  varnish. 

J.  A.  R.  (Retford.)— For  general  landscape  purposes  a  single  combination  is 
better  than  the  triplet.  A  good  15-inch  focus  single  lens  will  cover  a  12-by-10 
inches  plate  well. — 2.  We  cannot  answer  your  second  question  because  it  would 
bring  the  names  of  two  eminent  opticians  into  invidious  comparison. — 3.  For 
instantaneous  stereoscopic  work,  Mr.  Wilson  usee  a  cheap  pair  of  French 
single  lenses,  with  rather  large  stops ;  others  again  use  compound  lenses.  Wo 
cannot,  in  tho  columns  of  this  Journal,  recommend  particular  makers.  See  ! 
answer  to  No.  2.  •  .■ 

D.  Hornby  (Driffield). — Wo  ai-o  very  glad  if  any  remarks  of  ours  have  i 
enabled  you  to  get  over  your  difficulties.  Your  bath  may  in  reality  have  boon 
too  acid,  an  excess  of  acid  having  a  somewhat  similar  effect  to  that  j  reduced  by  tho  J 
presence  of  a  freo  alkali.  Wo  prefer  nitric  to  acetic  acid  for  acidifying  the  hath  j 
under  all  circumstances,  except  when  using  simply  iodised  collodion  with  a  | 
pyrogallic  developer,  and  then  acetic  acid  seems  to  answer  better.  If  your 
bath  for  tannin  plates  when  freshly  made  is  quite  neutral  to  test  paper,  one 
drop  of  strong  nitric  acid  to  every  twentv  ounces  of  solution  will  bo  quite 
sufficient. 
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Amateur  (J.  R.)— 1.  We  searoely  know  to  what  to  attribute  the  failnre, 
unless  on  the  supposition  that  the  film  has  become  so  hard  and  horny  as  not 
to  be  penetrable  by  the  developing  solution.  Modify  your  method  of  proceed¬ 
ing  by  ullowing  the  plate  to  soak  in  water  for  several  minutes  previous  to 
development ;  then  immerse  it  in  a  solution  of  silver  for  about  a  minute,  and 
afterwards  apply  the  iron  solution. — 2.  In  the  tannin  prooess,  as  practised  by 
you.  il  you  use  a  substratum  it  is  likely  that  it  is  owing  to  its  thickness  that  the 
markings  are  present.  Remedy  this,  and  the  markings  will  probably  disappear ; 
if  th.  y  do  not  write  again. 

Photo.  (Green  Isle.) — The  specimens  produced  by  so  young  an  operator  do 
him  very  great  credit,  'lliere  are  a  fe  w  flaws  in  the  oollodion  negative  of  ono 
of  the  specimens  that  ;  re  due  to  insoluble  pnrtielcs  of  cotton.  The  yellow 
marks  in  vour  former  pictures  were  certainly  due  to  a  cause  similar  to  that  wo 
had  assigned,  though  not  exactly  in  the  manner  supposed.  It  does  not  answer 
to  leave  toned  prints  in  water  for  an  hour  or  tuo  before  fixing,  especially  if 
exposed  tu  daylight.  Of  course  if  toned  with  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  and 
gold  bath,  leaving  them  in  water  is  absolutely  fatal.  With  regard  to  tho 
water  if  it  bo  contaminated  with  organic  matter  the  use  of  permanganate  of 
potash  will  set  that  all  right 

W.  S.  (Belper). — Your  letter  and  photographs  only  came  to  hand  on  tho 
13tli  ult.,  too  late  for  our  last  issue.  Your  views  by  the  tannin  process  are 
very  successful,  and  particularly  bo  those  of  Hogmaston  ( /lurch  and 
The  Torch.  The  card  portraits  are  also  excellent,  considering  that  they 
were  taken  out  of  doors.  Both  the  views  and  the  portraits  ehow  that  you  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  fir.-4-elass  lenses.— 2.  It  certainly  is  better  to 
take  stereoscopic  pictures  on  larger  plates  than  is  often  used,  in  order,  as  you 
say,  to  allow  for  imperfections  at  the  edges  and  comers;  but  there  is  no 
necessity  for  your  employing  longer  focussed  lenses  for  stereoscopic  work 
than  those  you  have  got  unless  for  special  purposes  — 3.  The  camera  you 
mention  is  a  very  convenient  one,  and  has  been  used  in  our  own  practice 
for  many  different  kinds  of  work.  We  prefer  the  size  8  by  5  inches. 

Ghykza  (Monmouth). — l .  't  he  best  glass  for  negatives  and  the  cheapest  in 
tho  end  is  patent  plate— No.  I  for  small,  and  No.  2  for  large  sizes — 2.  You 
should  intensiiy  with  pyrogallic  acid  and  silver  till  the  negativo  has  reached 
that  degree  ol  opacity  which  experience  will  soon  teach  you  is  tho  best  for 
printing.  You  can  easily  asc<  rtain  the  degree  of  density  reached  by  viewing  by 
transmitted  light  the  plate  held  up  between  tho  eye  and  the  window  of  tho 
glass  room. — 3.  Solarisatiun  is  applied  to  the  red  or  grey  appearance  sometimes 
presented  by  negatives  when  viewed  by  transmits  d  light.  It  was  very  com¬ 
mon  in  the  days  of  simply  iodised  c  .llodion,  developed  with  pyrogallic  acid, 
and  was  usually  caused  by  intense  light  acting  on  the  plate  for  too  long  a  timer 
In  nee  the  name.  Such  negatives  w<  re  generally  somewhat  fogged  and  always 
destitute  of  contrast.  rl  he  term  “solarisation”  can  hardly  be  applied  to  nega¬ 
tives  developed  with  iron,  inasmuch  as  the  peculiar  appearance  mentioned 
rarely,  if  ever,  occurs.  Mr.  Ilardwich  does  mention  it  in  his  Manual,  at  pago 
62H,  seventh  edition. 

Muddle  (Manchester). — 1  Many  photographers  wash  their  prints  by  passing 
them  through  successive  changes  of  water  for  several  hours,  and  we  consider 
it  an  excellent  plan  e  ntailing,  howovtr,  a  considerable  amount  of  trouble.  If 
you  continue  to  adhere  to  the  running-stream  system  you  will  find  it  necessary 
to  construct  n  cistern  into  which  you  must  pump  a  supply  of  water  for  your 
washing  trough.  — 2.  For  llie  entire  absence  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  from  a 
washed  print  there  is  no  absolutely  certain  test  which  does  not  entail  the  dc- 
structi;  n  of  the  ) riht.  A  rough  method  sometimes  employed  is  to  taste  tho 
last,  drops  of  water  which  drain  front  tho  print:  if  the  water  have  a  sweetish 
taste  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  silver  is  still  present.  Or  collect  some  of  tho 
last  drops  in  a  wine-glass  and  add  a  drop  of  tincture  of  iodine ;  if  the  colour 
thus  given  gradually  disappears  or  even  gets  weakened,  the  effect  is  owing  to 
hyposulphite  of  s<da. — 3.  You  cannot  purify  ordinary  pump  or  river  water 
with  permanganate  of  potash  so  as  to  render  it  as  pure  as  distilled  water.  Per¬ 
manganate  of  potash  is  only  a  test  for  organic  matter,  which  certainly  may  bo 
removed  by  it. ;  but  the  lime  and  other  inorganic  salts  will  still  remain  in  solu¬ 
tion.  Thanks  for  your  kind  wishes. 

It  lias  been  found  necessary,  owing  to  press  of  matter,  to  defer  several 

important  papers,  letters,  and  replies  to  numerous  correspondents  till  next 

week. 


NOTICE.- Orders  for  this  Journal  sent  through  Provincial  Booksellers  to  their 


London  Correspondents,  cugh  to  ensure  its  punctual  delivery  in  any  part  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  The  Publishing  Office  is  at  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C.;  a  d,  when  any  difficulty  is  experienced  in  so  procuring  it  punctually,  the 
orders  should  be  sent  direct  to  the  Publisher  at  the  above  address. 


tSgpT  All  Editorial  Communications,  Books  for  Review,  Advertisement?, 
Letters,  §e.,  must  be  forwarded  to  tlw  Office,  2,  York  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C. 
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ON  THE  NEGATIVE  NITRATE  OF  SILVER  BATH :  ITS 
DISORDERS  AND  TREATMENT. 

It  seems  strange  that  while  much  has  been  written  on  the  nitrate  of 
silver  bath  for  negatives,  and  many  instructions  given  for  its 
preparation,  few  writers  have  directed  attention  to  the  best 
methods  for  preserving  it  in  good  working  condition,  or  of  restoring 
it  to  its  normal  state  when  deteriorated.  The  youngest  tyro  in  pho¬ 
tography,  if  he  has  got  so  far  in  his  studies  as  to  spoil  his  first  silver 
bath,  and  who  at  the  same  time  possesses  the  ordinary  powers  of 
observation,  must  to  his  annoyance  perceive  how  soon  after  every 
thing  seems  in  perfect  condition,  and  while  still  apparently  working 
with  the  same  materials,  his  negatives  by  degrees  become  less  brilliant 
and  pure,  until  at  last  they  are  thin  and  foggy  —  all  half-tone 
together,  as  it  were — and  refuse  to  be  intensified  by  the  usual  pro¬ 
cesses.  Prints  from  these  are  always  feeble,  and  lack  that  essential 
characteristic  of  a  good  photograph,  viz.,  vigorous  expression.  At 
other  times  a  different  appearance  is  presented :  the  high  fights  of 
the  negatives  start  out  with  great  energy  under  the  action  of  llie 
developer,  merging  at  once,  without  half-tone,  into  the  deepest 
shadows.  Nor  does  a  more  prolonged  exposure  assist  much  to  cure 
the  evil.  Other  symptoms  of  a  disordered  condition  of  bath,  such 
as  pinholes,  surface  stains,  &c.,  concur  to  perplex  and  annoy  the 
photographer.  He  blames  his  collodion  without  knowing  why.  He 
blames  his  bath  and  sundry  other  chemicals,  each  of  which,  if  taken 
individually,  is  pure  enough  for  its  purpose,  but  does  not  happen 
to  suit  the  particular  condition  of  the  others  with  which  it  is  brought 
in  contact.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  nine  times  out  of  ten  the 
chemical  which  is  at  fault  is  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath.  Many  collo¬ 
dions  are  now  in  the  market  of  so  uniform  and  stable  a  character 
that  they  remain  unaltered  for  months ;  and  the  other  chemicals  are 
also  easily  procured  pure.  To  these,  therefore,  as  a  general  rule,  we 
cannot  attribute  the  many  troubles  and  failures  which  it  must  be 
confessed  are  now  more  numerous  and  varied  in  their  character  than 
in  what  some  would  call  “the  good  old  days”  of  simply-iodised  col¬ 
lodion  and  pyrogallic  developers.  That  a  bromide  in  the  collodion 
rapidly  deteriorates  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath  was,  we  believe,  first 
remarked  by  Mr.  Sutton ;  and  his  observations  have  since  been  cor¬ 
roborated  by  the  experiments  of  ourselves  and  others.  We  need  not 
stop  here  to  inquire  why  a  bromide  acts  thus — whether  by  direct 
action  on  the  bath,  or  by  imparting  stronger  organic  reactions  to  the 
collodion  than  it  naturally  possesses  —  the  fact  seems  certain. 
But  as  there  is  a  little  probability  of  a  return  to  the  good  old  times 
of  “blooming”  negatives  and  red  solarisation — as,  moreover,  the 
more  modem  method  of  photographic  practice  possesses  many 
advantages,  which  more  than  counterbalance  its  shortcomings — 
we  consider  it  better  to  accept  the  situation,  and  endeavour  to 
the  best  of  our  power  to  mitigate  or  remove  the  concomitant  evils. 
With  this  object  in  view  the  following  remarks,  based  on  long 
and  careful  observation,  have  been  thrown  together  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  be  found  useful  both  to  the  amateur  and  professional 
photographer. 

We  do  not  propose  dwelling  on  “  the  preparation  ”  of  the  negative 
nitrate  of  silver  bath  for  bromo-iodised  collodion,  followed  by  sul¬ 
phate  of  iron  development.  Let  us  suppose  that  feat  satisfactorily 
accomplished  by  any  of  the  published  formulae  which  are  usually  sent 
out  with  the  collodion,  and  that  a  fine  negative  has  been  secured  as  a 
test  of  its  capabilities.  A  piece  of  blue  litmus  paper,  previously 
moistened  with  distilled  water  to  increase  its  sensitiveness,  immersed 
in  this  bath  (which  may  be  considered  in  the  best  working  condition 
tor  collodion  of  a  pale  sherry  tint),  should  not  begin  to  change  colour 


till  after  the  lapse  of  thirty  or  forty  seconds,  and  if  left  in  for  an 
hour  or  so  should  not  assume  a  bright  red  colour.  Such  a  bath,  if 
made  from  pure  nitrate  of  silver  and  distilled  water  free  from  organic 
impurities,  may  be  considered  to  be  in  perfect  working  condition, 
and  even  with  constant  use  may  continue  so  for  days  or  perhaps 
weeks,  provided  always  it  be  kept  in  a  glass  trough  and  carefully 
shielded  from  the  entrance  of  all  extraneous  matter  of  a  deleterious 
kind.  But  since,  with  all  precautions,  the  troubles  and  failures 
already  alluded  to  become  sooner  or  later  painfully  manifest,  it  is 
clear  that  the  only  substances  which  can  combine  to  deteriorate  the 
bath  must  be  introduced  therein  along  with  the  collodionised  glass 
plates.  These  substances,  although  numerous,  and  very  varied  in 
their  character,  may  conveniently  be  classed  under  two  heads. — 1st. 
“  The  constant  impurities,”  or  those  arising  from  the  decomposition 
of  the  complex  materials  which  constitute  the  “  collodion  film.” — And 
2nd.  “  The  incidental  impurities,”  or  those  introduced  into  the  bath 
by  imperfectly-cleaned  plates. 

The  “constant  impurities”  of  a  variable  kind  arise  from  the 
nature  of  the  collodion  itself,  such  as  its  acidity  or  alkalinity,  its 
more  or  less  powerful  organic  reactions  with  nitrate  of  silver,  the 
presence  of  free  iodine,  methyl,  &c. ;  their  effect  being  to  render  the 
bath  sooner  or  later  either  over  acid,  over  alkaline,  or  to  surcharge 
it  with  organic  matter.  It  is  very  remarkable  to  observe  how  these 
three  essentially  different  disturbances  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath 
manifest  themselves  by  somewhat  similar  appearances  in  the  finished 
negative.  Hence  the  offending  impurity  can  only  be  detected  by  a 
systematic  course  of  procedure.  Certain  sjunptoms,  it  is  true,  during 
tiie  progress  of  development  will,  if  properly  watched,  give  some 
clue  to  the  source  of  failure.  For  instance  (always  supposing  the 
exposure  to  be  the  best),  if  the  bath  be  over  acid  the  picture  will  be 
developed  slowly,  and  at  last  will  present  a  veiled  or  fogged  appear¬ 
ance,  the  most  illuminated  parts  differing  but  slightly  in  opacity 
from  the  shadows ;  whereas,  if  over  alkaline,  a  similar  effect  is  pro¬ 
duced  almost  instantaneously  on  the  application  of  the  non  deve¬ 
loper.  Again :  if  organic  matter  in  the  bath  be  suspected  to  be  the 
cause  of  weakness  and  fogging,  a  little  more  acid  added  will,  to  some 
extent,  cure  the  evil  at  the  expense  of  longer  exposure.  Although 
forming  no  part  of  our  present  subject,  we  may  here  incidentally 
observe,  in  order  that  proper  precautions  may  be  taken,  that  over¬ 
exposure  also  similarly  affects  the  appearance  of  a  negative.  But  it 
is  better  not  to  rely  on  such  haphazard  indications,  which  will  often 
prove  delusive,  when  a  sure  method  of  detection  lies  in  our  power. 
The  unfailing  test  for  either  of  these  three  injurious  conditions  of 
the  bath  is  blue  litmus  paper,  which  ought  to  form  an  essential  item 
in  every  photographer’s  vadc  inecum.  The  best  mode  of  using  it  is 
this : — If  the  negatives,  under  all  conditions  of  exposure,  present  a 
veiled  and  feeble  appearance,  remove  the  glass  trough  containing 
the  nitrate  of  silver  solution  into  the  fight,  and  immerse  a  piece  of 
litmus  paper  moistened  with  distilled  water.  If  it  instantly  turn  red 
the  hath  is  too  acid ;  if.  after  being  moved  about  for  two  or  three 
minutes,  the  litmus  paper  gives  no  indication  of  change  of  colour,  the 
bath  is  too  alkaline;  and,  lastly,  if  it  give  the  indication  already 
described  for  a  normal  bath  in  the  best  working  condition,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  failure  arises  from  an  accumulation  of  organic 
matter  in  combination  with  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution. 

These  are  injurious  conditions  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath  which 
are  brought  about  more  or  less  rapidly  by  different  lauds  of  collo¬ 
dion,  and  which,  therefore,  to  some  extent  should  not  be  considered 
“  constant  ”  unless  the  operator  is  always  in  the  habit  of  using  the 
same  collodion. 
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Over-acidity  is  caused  by  free  iodine,  which  liberates  nitric  acid 
from  the  nitrate  of  silver ;  by  ozonised  and  acetic  ether  (which 
although  not  always  possessing  the  property  of  decomposing  the  dis¬ 
solved  iodides,  will  still  communicate  in  a  direct  way  some  of  its 
acid  to  the  nitrate  bath) ;  and  also  by  collodion  manufactured  from 
pyroxyline  imperfectly  freed  from  the  nitro- sulphuric  acid  in  which 
it  was  made. 

Over-alkalinity  is,  perhaps,  seldom  induced  directly  from  the 
collodion  film,  since  most  collodions  contain  sufficient  free  iodine 
to  counteract  any  tendency  in  that  direction.  But  it  may  be  traced 
to  the  practice  which  has  sometimes  been  adopted,  and  even  recom¬ 
mended,  of  neutralising  imperfectly-washecl  pyroxyline  with  a 
carbonate  of  one  or  other  of  the  alkalies,  and  then  forgetting 
to  wash  away  perfectly  the  excess  of  the  neutralising  agent. 
But,  besides  this  cause,  we  have  occasionally  met  with  samples  of 
ether  decidedly  alkaline  to  test  paper,  and  impure — not  necessarily 
from  intentional  adulteration,  but  by  some  oversight  or  fault  in  the 
process  of  rectification. 

Excess  of  organic  matter,  in  combination  with  the  nitrate  of  silver 
solution,  is  a  continually  accumulating  source  of  deterioration  of  the 
bath  common  to  the  use  of  all  collodions ;  and  contaminates  it  slowly 
in  all  cases  where  the  collodion  is  made  from  pure  materials,  but 
more  quickly  when  the  constituents  are  impure,  or  where  the  ether 
and  alcohol  contain  methyl. 

We  shall  continue  this  subject  in  our  next  niunber. 


THE  RECENT  TRIAL  FOR  ALLEGED  PIRACY  OF  THE 
DESIGN  OF  A  REGISTERED  TENT. 

No  legal  question  in  connection  with  photography  has,  since  the 
famous  trial  of  Talbot  v.  Laroche ,  proved  of  more  general  interest  than 
that  of  which  we,  in  another  page,  insert  a  full  report.  In  the  case 
of  Talbot  v.  Laroche,  Mr.  Talbot — who  had  secured  by  patent  some 
of  Ins  discoveries,  and  among  others  that  of  the  application  of  iodide 
of  silver  to  paper,  the  image  to  be  subsequently  developed  by  means 
of  gallic  acid — sued  Mr.  Laroche,  an  eminent  London  photographer, 
for  breach  of  Iris  patent,  inasmuch  as  he  (Mr.  Laroche)  used  collodion 
with  subsequent  development  by  pyrogallic  acid.  This  case  was 
tried  in  1854,  and  Mr.  Laroche,  the  defendant,  really  represented  the 
whole  bod}’  of  professional  photographers  of  the  country.  In  his 
behalf  it  was  pleaded  that  whereas  a  negative  image  on  paper  might 
be  an  infringement  of  the  patent,  that  on  collodion  was  not,  it  being 
a  different  substance;  and,  similarly,  that  pyrogallic  acid  was  of 
sufficient  difference  from  gallic  acid  to  admit  of  its  being  employed 
otherwise  than  a  merely  analogous  substance,  although  used  for  a 
similar  purpose.  A  third  plea  was  put  in,  viz.,  that  Mr.  Talbot 
was  not  the  first  and  true  inventor  of  photography  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  patent  laws.  After  a  protracted  trial  of  several  days,  during 
which  many  witnesses  of  the  highest  eminence  in  the  scientific 
world  were  examined,  it  was  ultimately  decided  that  although  Mr. 
Fox  Talbot  was  the  first  and  true  inventor  of  photography,  yet  that 
the  using  a  collodion  film,  with  pyrogallic  acid  as  a  developer,  was 
not  an  infringement  of  Ins  patent ;  and  hi  consequence  of  this  deci¬ 
sion  professional  photographers  are  now  enabled  to  carry  on  their 
business  without  having  to  pay  a  license. 

The  case  of  Rouch  v.  How,  although  not  of  the  same  importance 
to  professional  photographers,  is  of  more  importance  than  the  other  to 
manufacturers  of,  and  dealers  in,  photographic  apparatus,  all  of  whom 
must  feel  to  a  certain  extent  indebted  to  these  two  gentlemen — -both 
them  manufacturers  and  dealers  of  reputation — for  coming  forward 
to  fight  a  battle  from  which  all  may  derive  experience  ;  for  many  an  one 
invents  or  discovers  a  useful  or  simple  piece  of  apparatus,  a  monopoly 
of  which  he  would  naturally  be  desirous  of  retaining  to  reimburse 
him  for  the  mental  labour  or  pecuniary  outlay  involved  in  its  pro¬ 
duction  ;  and  his  first  thought  will  doubtless  be  the  natural  one 
indulged  in  by  Mr.  Rouch,  “  tins  is  scarcely  worth  the  expense  of 
patenting,  but  I  will  register  it,  and  thus  secure  my  invention  for  at 
least  three  years.” 

The  decision  of  this  question  involves  the  whole  subject,  not 
merely  of  registered  photographic  apparatus,  but  of  registered  im¬ 
plements  of  every  kind  whatever  ;  and  by  applying  the  principles  of 
the  law,  as  expounded  by  Mr.  Webster,  those  of  our  photographic 
friends  who  may  have  intentions  of  securing  for  themselves  the  exclu¬ 
sive  manufacture  of  any  useful  or  ornamental  piece  of  apparatus,  will 
at  once  sec  whether  it  is  a  case  suitable  for  being  protected  by  a  mere 
registration,  or  by  the  more  secure  although  more  costly  method  of 
letters  patent.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  case  was  not 
brought  before  a  higher  tribunal,  the  decision  of  which  would  have 
been  more  authoritative  than  the  simple  dismissal  of  the  summons 
by  a  police  magistrate. 
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For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  feel  desirous  of  obtaining  a 
patent,  we  may  state  that  a  provisional  patent,  which  ensures  imme¬ 
diate  protection,  and  is  available  for  working  an  invention  for  six 
months,  may  be  obtained  for  eight  guineas ;  the  great  seal  patent 
costing  twenty  pounds  in  addition. 

ON  THE  USE  OF  THE  MICROSCOPE  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The  employment  of  the  compound  microscope  as  a  means  of  investi¬ 
gation  needs  no  recommendation  for  those  who  are  regularly  engaged 
in  scientific  pursuits.  It  is  an  indispensable  requisite  for  such 
studies.  Its  high  value  is  fully  appreciated.  There  is  also  a  charm 
connected  with  its  revelations  and  discoveries  of  otherwise  unknown 
or  unsuspected  qualities  which  adds  an  additional  interest  to  the  in¬ 
vestigation  ;  so  that  the  student  feels  himself  well  repaid  for  the  at¬ 
tention  he  has  given  to  the  subject  under  his  objective  by  the 
surprising,  and  oftentimes  beautiful,  pictures  presented  to  liis  view. 
The  fact,  also,  that  the  foundation  of  an  excellent  instrument  can 
now  be  obtained  at  a  very  moderate  price,  and  that  tire  instrument 
may  be  perfected  by  degrees  as  the  student  advances  in  ability,  by 
the  successive  addition  to  it  of  all  the  adjuncts  and  improvements  of 
a  first-class  microscope,  is  an  additional  reason,  we  think,  why 
microscopical  study  should  advance  in  popular  estimation  with  a 
new  rapidity. 

Our  special  object  at  present,  however,  is  to  commend  the  use  of 
the  microscope  to  all  those  who  arc  engaged  in  photographic  labours. 
There  is  a  goodly  number  of  intelligent  photographers  who  know,  by 
practical  experience,  how  valuable  an  aid  a  microscope  is  to  a  proper 
appreciation  both  of  their  own  labours  and  experiments  and  of  the 
more  finished  productions  of  others  which  they  may  wish  to  study. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  as  the  result  of  a  very 
extended  observation,  that  the  number  of  those  who  do  not  appre¬ 
ciate  the  microscope,  and  who  make  no  use  of  the  instrument,  is 
much  too  large  for  their  own  profit  and  the  advancement  of  real 
photographic  improvement. 

We  desire,  then,  without  attempting  any  complete  enumeration  of 
possible  applications  of  the  microscope  to  photography,  to  indicate  a 
few  of  the  more  ordinary  uses  of  the  instrument,  such  as  we  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  practising  in  our  own  work. 

1st. — A  profitable  examination  of  collodions  can  be  made  by  the 
microscope  by  flowing  a  small  quantity  of  each  sort  on  a  piece  of 
clean  glass ;  and  when  they  are  set,  on  placing  them  successively 
under  the  instrument,  it  will  be  found  easy  to  determine,  in  this  way, 
some  important  characteristics  as  to  structure,  &c. 

2nd. — Focussing  on  a  plain  glass,  by  the  aid  of  a  microscopic 
focusser,  cannot  be  too  much  insisted  upon.  We  have  used  no  other 
method  for  a  long  time  past,  and  have  good  reason  to  be  well  satis¬ 
fied  with  it.  By  this  method  we  have  never  failed  in  a  single  instance, 
and  sometimes  under  very  adverse  circumstances,  in  obtaining  a 
perfectly  satisfactory  focus,  and  this  too  by  a  glance  of  a  moment  s 
duration,  and,  therefore,  with  no  fatigue  to  the  eye.  To  focus,  as  a 
regular  tiling,  on  ground  glass,  with  the  unaided  eye,  is  to  place  a 
premium  on  the  premature  loss  of  distinct  vision. —  See  report  of  a 
discussion  at  the  Cambridge  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  in 
1862,  published  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  October 
15tli,  1862,  page  388.]  I 

We  add  a  diagram,  showing  the  form  of  the  focusser,  and  the 
method  of  its  application. 


G,  Polished  plate  glass  substituted  for  the  ground  glass,  haying  fine  lines 
drawn  by  the  diamond  on  the  surface  farthest  from  the  microscope.— 0, 
Achromatic  objective.— E,  Eye-piece.  — R,  A  rackwork  at  R  moves  the  ob¬ 
jective  in  and  out.— E  T,  Exterior  tube  with  a  projection  at  the  objective  end 
at  right  angles,  so  as  to  apply  it  accurately  to  the  flat  surface  of  the  glass. 

In  order  to  adjust  the  microscope  properly,  a  few  fine  parallel  hues 
should  be  drawn  by  a  diamond  on  the  surface  of  the  plain  glass  GG, 
the  lines  being  about  the  twentieth  of  an  inch  apart.  The  instru¬ 
ment  should  then  be  carefully  arranged  for  distinct  vision  of  the 
finest  details  hr  these  lines,  and  then  fixed  in  that  position ;  it  will 
then  be  easy  to  cause  the  image  formed  by  the  lenses  of  the  canaeia 
to  coincide  in  position  with  these  fine  lines,  and  thus  the  perfect 
visual  focus  for  the  sensitive  plate  may  be  obtained. 
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3rd. — Focussing  with  a  microscope  in  this  manner  enables  us  to 
determine  the  difference,  if  there  he  any,  between  the  visual  and 
chemical  foci  with  proper  accuracy.  For  it  is  evident  that  we  must 
determine  the  physical  focus  exactly  before  we  can  be  sure  that  the 
chemical  focus  varies  from  it,  or  to  what  degree  the  variation  exists. 

4th. — This  is  also  an  excellent  means  of  testing,  in  some  respects,, 
the  quality  of  the  lenses  of  the  camera.  Some  time  ago  a  friend  of 
ours  bought  a  pair  of  lenses  for  a  stereoscopic  camera.  When  the 
negatives  produced  by  these  lenses  were  carefully  examined  by  the 
microscope  it  was  evident  that  one  side  produced  a  sharper  image 
than  the  other.  The  lenses  themselves  were  now  examined  by 
pointing  them  at  a  view,  and  selecting  with  the  microscopic  focusser 
a  very  tine  detail  on  some  far  distant  object.  It  was  immediately  ap¬ 
parent  that  one  lens  would  reproduce  the  delicate  detail,  and  the  other 
one  would  not.  The  glasses  were  now  taken  out  of  the  tubes  and 
;  carefully  examined,  when  a  series  of  fine  striae  in  one  of  the  glasses 
!  was  discovered,  which  the  maker  of  the  lens  positively  declared  he 
had  not  previously  noticed.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  friend 
would  have  struggled  on  with  his  imperfect  lens  an  indefinite  length 
of  time  if  he  had  not  tested  it  in  this  way  by  the  microscope. 

5th. — Negatives  should  always  be  examined  by  the  aid  of  a  micro¬ 
scope.  Generally  a  simple  microscope  mounted  in  a  tube*  will  be 
sufficient  for  this  purpose  ;  but  sometimes  it  will  be  found  advisable 
to  use  the  compound  microscope  with  a  power  as  high  as  150  or  200 
diameters. 

6tli. — The  paper  for  photographic  prints  should  be  always  ex¬ 
amined  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  And  after  the  paper  print  is 
produced'  it  should  be  examined  also,  so  as  to  determine  relative 
excellence  as  to  sharpness,  and  the  preservation  of  the  finer  details, 
&c.,  &c. 

But  we  have  said  enough  to  convince  the  intelligent  reader  that 
real  advantage  is  to  be  gained  from  the  regular  employment  of  the 
microscope  in  photographic  operations.  We  have  only  to  add  our 
conviction  that  when  its  use  is  commenced  the  advantage  will  be  so 
decided  that  it  will  not  be  readily  laid  aside. 


A  FEW  WORDS  ABOUT  WASHING  PRINTS. 

There  are  but  few  tilings  in  tliis  world  of  ours  which  can  stand  the 
test  of  time.  We  daily  see  around  us  traces  of  its  influence.  Here 
the  hues  of  the  young  maiden’s  cheek  ripen  into  full  beauty,  and  then 
wane  slowly  but  too  surely ;  there  the  grizzled  locks  and  stooping 
«ait  of  the  friend  of  our  youth  tell  them  tale  too  plainly  of  the  effect 
of  time  on  his  once  manly  form.  The  sapless  stem  we  tread  under 
foot  to-day  mayhap  once  bore  a  bright  spring  flower,  now  for  ever 
“  faded  away.”  So  it  too  often  is  with  the  productions  of  our  beauti¬ 
ful  art-science.  To-day  we  have  a  picture  clear  and  brilliant ;  a  year 
hence  it  will  probably  have  reached,  actually,  and  not  fancifully, 

“  the  sear  and  yellow  leaf.”  Fortunately  we  know  well  that  it  is 
possible  to  at  least  retard,  if  not  altogether  to  prevent,  this  fading,  by 
adopting  suitable  precautions  in  finishing  the  print.  Of  these  precau¬ 
tions  great  care  and  attention  in  washing  are  the  most  important, 

I  propose  in  the  present  paper  to  dwell  on  the  following  points  : — 
First,  the  reason  for  the  necessity  of  washing  prints  thoroughly ; 
secondly,  the  means  by  winch  tliis  may  be  accomplished;  and, 
thirdly,  the  mode  of  ascertaining  when  washing  is  complete.  In 
treating  this  subject  I  cannot  hope  to  import  much  novelty  into  it, 
but  I  wish  rather  to  describe  the  systematic  mode  of  washing  which 
I  have  found  hi  practice  the  most  successful.  In  doing  so  I  must 
be  understood  to  address  myself  to  tyros  in  the  art,  who,  as  a  rule, 
are  guided— and  often  well  guided,  too — by  their  manuals  and  text¬ 
books,  and  rarely  venture  to  explore  the  pages  of  Hardwicli’s 
masterly  work. 

The  object  which  we  must  necessarily  have  in  view  in  washing  a 
fixed  print  is  to  remove  all  traces  of  the  fixing  agent  as  rapidly  as 
possible  from  the  texture  of  the  paper.  It  is  well  known  that  if 
traces,  however  minute,  of  alkaline  or  metallic  hyposulphite  are 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  print,  we  must  expect  in  the  course  of  time 
to  see  it  fading  away.  The  manner  in  which  the  hyposulphite  acts 
in  bringing  about  fading,  or  “  sulpliuration,”'  as  it  is  often  somewhat 
vaguely  termed,  is  not  quite  clear.  The  eminent  French  photo¬ 
graphic  chemists,  MM.  Davanne  and  Girard,  consider  that  the 
yellow  colour  of  old  and  imperfectly-washed  prints  is  due  to  the 
decomposition  of  liyposulpliurous  acid  and  subsequent  formation  of 
sulphide  of  silver,  which,  though  when  in  mass  is  of  a  dark  brown 
colour,  yet,  when  very  finely  divided  and  formed  in  the  presence  of 
organic  matter,  is  of  a  yellow  tint.  M.  Carey  Leaf  does  not  consider 
the  experimental  evidence  upon  which  this  opinion  is  based  satis- 

*  See  article  by  Professor  Rood  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  for 
May  15,  1863,  page  209. 

t  See  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  Vol.  xi.  p.  207. 


factory ;  but  believes  that  organic  matter  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  production  of  the  yellow  colour,  and  that  it  is  simply 
attributable  to  the  very  minute  state  of  division  of  the  sulphide  of 
silver.  In  this  view  I  must  express  my  concurrence,  as  I  made 
many  experiments  on  this  point  some  time  ago  in  the  course  of  an 
inquiry  as  to  the  influence  of  organic  bodies,  more  particularly  of 
albumin,  on  the  precipitation  of  silver  as  sulphide.  Whatever  may 
be  the  true  explanation,  the  fact  is  sufficiently  patent  that  the 
presence  of  hyposulphites  or  sulphur  compounds  in  the  finished 
print  is  certain  to  produce  yellowness  and  consequent  fading  of  the 
proof.  This  brings  us  now  to  the  second  point  we  have  to  discuss. 

So  many  excellent  methods  have  been  devised,  and  ingenious 
pieces  of  apparatus  invented,  for  the  purpose  of  expeditiously  and 
effectually  washing  prints,  that  it  would  be  a  task  of  no  ordinary 
extent  to  view  their  respective  claims  to  attention.  I  shall,  therefore, 
content  myself  until  describing  the  modus  open  nidi  which  I  employ, 
and  leave  my  readers  to  ascertain  its  worth  or  otherwise. 

The  apparatus  which  I  use  is  very  simple,  and  can  be  easily  con¬ 
structed  as  follows  by  anyone,  without  the  aid  of  a  garpenter: — 
Get  two  pieces  of  half-inch  board  about  two  feet  long  and  six  or 
eight  inches  vide  ;  now  make  a  senes  of  corresponding  grooves,  an 
inch  apart,  across  one  side  of  each  board,  by  making  the  proper 
cuts  half  through  with  the  ordinary  American  cross-cut  saw.  So 
far  the  boards  will  represent  the  two  sides  of  a  grooved  plate-box 
two  feet  long.  In  order  to  connect  the  two  and  keep  them  steadily 
in  their  proper  positions  opposite  to  each  other,  two  holes  are 
made  in  each  board,  one  at  either  end  :  a  square  or  round  piece 
of  stick  can  then  be  passed  through  each  pair  of  holes  and  fastened 
by  means  of  small  wedges,  so  as  to  keep  the  two  boards  perfectly 
firm  and  parallel  to  each  other.  This  constitutes  the  grooved  wash¬ 
ing-frame,  capable  of  holding  twenty-two  proofs  at  a  time.  To  use 
tliis  it  is  necessary  to  have  ready  a  number  of  small  wedges,  which 
can  easily  be  made  in  any  quantity  from  the  wooden  stems  of  lucifer 
matches.  Having  regulated  the  sides  so  as  to  hold  between  them 
the  smallest  print  to  be  washed,  a  proof  is  placed  in  each  pair  of 
grooves  and  securely  fastened  there  by  the  little  wedges  inserted  at 
the  upper  and  lower  angles  of  the  picture.  When  the  whole  case- 
full  is  arranged  we  have  a  series  of  twenty-two  prints  placed  at 
right  angles  to  the  length  of  the  frame.  In  order  to  wash  the  proofs, 
the  whole  is  placed  in  a  tub  of  water  and  weighted  so  far  as  to  sink 
frame  and  all  nearly  to  the  water’s  edge.  By  tliis  means  the  prints 
are  constantly  kept  under  the  surface  of  the  -water  in  positions 
peculiarly  favourable  to  the  rapid  and  complete  solution  of  any 
soluble  matter  which  may  be  contained  in  them.  "When  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  change  the  water  in  the  tub  or  cistern,  all  we  have  to  do  is 
to  remove  the  frame  and  place  it  standing  in  any  convenient  posi¬ 
tion  in  order  to  allow  the  wash  water  to  drain  completely  off  the 
prints,  in  accordance  with  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  late  re¬ 
spected  Editor  of  tliis  Journal.  By  five  or  six  hours’  washing  in  tliis 
manner  I  have  ahnost  invariably  succeeded  in  freeing  prints  from 
all  recognisable  traces  of  sulphur  compounds,  and  the  only  trouble 
incurred  is  in  performing  the  very  easy  operation  of  fixing  the  prints 
in  their  grooves.  Of  course,  as  the  boards  are  moveable  on  their 
guiding  rods,  they  can  be  arranged  easily  to  accommodate  any  sized 
prints ;  nor  is  it  absolutely  necessary  that  the  proofs  should  all  be 
of  the  same  dimensions,  since  the  largest  may  be  left  quite  loose  in 
the  frame  while  the  smaller  ones  can  be  stretched  tightly  acros>. 
It  is  quite  immaterial  hi  what  land  of  vessel  the  wash  water  is  con¬ 
tained,  as  it  is  impossible  for  the.  print  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
sides  owing  to  their  positions  hi  the  frame  ;  in  fact,  where  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  occurs,  there  is  no  more  simple  plan  than  to  anchor  one  or 
two  frames,  properly  weighted,  hi  a  clean  rivulet  for  two  or  three 
hours,  but  previous  to  doing  so  two  washes  in  rain  water  should  be 
given. 

The  mode  of  washing  now  described  I  find  most  useful,  easily 
managed,  and,  what  is  of  chief  importance,  effectual ;  it  is,  therefore, 
well  suited  for  amateurs,  who  would  generally  find  two  or  three  fr-ames 
quite  sufficient  for  their  purposes.  My  own  experience  with  it  has  been 
most  satisfactory.  For  professional  photographers,  however,  who 
have  constantly  very  large  numbers  of  prints  to  wash,  it  cannot 
offer  any  practical  advantage  over  Hanbury's  ingenious  washing- 
cradle,  or  similar  apparatus  ;  although  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  importance  for  the  successful  washing  of  prints  to  have  the 
possibility  of  contact  with  each  other  particularly  guarded  against. 
A  friend  once  urged  the  objection  to  the  plan  I  advocate  that  the 
wood  of  the  frame  must  imbibe  and  retain  some  of  the  wash  water 
contaminated  with  hvposulpliite  of  soda  :  but  though  I  have  not 
practically  found  tliis  to  be  a  source  of  Trouble,  it  might  easily  be 
guarded  against  by  giving  the  new  wood  one  or  two  coats  of  varnish, 
or  by  “  maclontoshing  ”  it. 
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We  must  now  see  how  we  are  to  know  when  the  washing  is  com¬ 
plete.  This  is  a  point  which  all  who  are  anxious  to  produce  good 
and  lasting  prints  should  be  particular  to  ascertain.  The  best  mode 
of  doing  so  we  shall  presently  describe.  There  has  been  much  dis¬ 
cussion  lately  relative  to  the  value  of  permanganate  of  potash  as  a 
test  for  the  presence  of  minute  traces  of  hyposulphite  of  soda ;  but  I 
long  ago  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  simply  waste  of  time  work¬ 
ing  with  this  test,  more  particularly  since  many  others,  much  more 
certain  and  delicate,  are  open  to  us. 

Suppose  we  want  to  ascertain  whether  a  batch  of  prints  contain 
any  hyposulphite  of  soda  removable  by  water,  we  hang  them  up  to 
drain  and  collect  the  droppings  in  a  clean  vine  glass.  We  now  have 
to  test  this.  Place  in  a  watch  glass  ten  drops  of  thin  boiled  starch 
(this  must  be  quite  cold).  Now  add  two  drops  of  an  aqueous  solution 
of  iodine*  ;  this  will  develope  the  beautiful  violet  blue  colour  of  iodide 
of  starch.  Now  mix  with  this  ten  or  fifteen  drops  of  the  wash  water, 
which  will  at  once  discharge  the  blue  tint  if  hyposulphite  of  soda  be 
present;  but  if  the  latter  be  not  present  no  change  will  be  observed. 
The  only  objection  to  this  test  is  that  it  cannot  be  used  in  alkaline 
solutions.  However,  its  delicacy  is  so  great  that  anyone  can  easily 
detect  by  its  aid  one  grain  of  crystallised  hyposulphite  of  soda  dis¬ 
solved  in  two  and  a-quarter  gallons  of  water.  Delicate  though  tins 
test  be,  it  is  much  inferior  in  sensibility  to  others  which  I  described 
some  time  ago,  f  and  which  can  be  applied  with  facility,  though  the 
materials  are  not  always  so  easily  obtainable  as  those  used  hi  the 
iodine  test. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  remind  the  photographic  student  that  the 
less  empirical  and  the  more  rational  and  systematic  he  can  make  his 
practice  of  photography,  the  more  satisfactory  will  be  the  pictures 
which  he  can  produce.  Emerson  J.  Reynolds,  F.R.G.S., 

Lecturer  on  Chemistry,  Ledwich  School  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  Dublin, 


PRINTING  IN  CARBON. 

Tiie  method  to  prepare  paper  for  Mr.  Wild’s  modification  of  the 
carbon  process  which  promises  to  give  the  best  results  is,  as  I  men¬ 
tioned  in  an  article  on  the  subject  last  week,  that  adopted  on  a  large 
scale  to  glaze  the  surface  of  prints,  coloured  papers,  &c.,  for  French 
plum  boxes  and  other  elegant  trifles.  Although  the  successful  prac¬ 
tice  of  this  mode  may  be  known  to  many  of  your  readers,  I  think  it 
will  be  well  to  describe  it,  as,  by  so  doing,  many  may  be  spared  a 
number  of  experiments  which  otherwise  they  would  have  to  perform 
before  finding  out  for  themselves  all  the  necessary  manipulatory 
details. 

I  can  answer  for  my  information  being  correct,  as  I  received  it  in 
t  he  first  instance  from  parties  who  are  continually  engaged  in  gela¬ 
tinising  prints  and  preparing  thin  sheets  of  gelatine  for  tracing, 
&c.,  and  each  point  has  since  been  corroborated  by  myself  and 
several  gentlemen.  I  shall  only  describe  the  means  required  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  paper  for  the  carbon  process,  but  should  any  one  require 
any  further  information  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  give  it. 

The  first  thing  is  to  place  on  a  table  one  or  more  blocks  of  wood 
or  boxes  turned  upside  down,  which  must  be  made  perfectly  level 
by  means  of  small  wedges.  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  if  the 
upper  surface  be  horizontal,  a  very  cheap  and  efficient  level  may 
be  made  by  procuring  a  piece  of  glass  tube  about  twelve  inches  long, 
place  a  cork  in  one  end,  then  nearly  fill  with  coloured  water  and 
close  with  a  cork ;  cut  both  corks  off  quite  close,  and  the  level  is 
complete.  Most  common  gelatines  contain  a  variable  quantity  of 
alum,  and  I  need  hardly  inform  my  readers  that  this  substance 
is  detrimental  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  success  of  the  carbon  pro¬ 
cess,  it  possessing  the  property,  when  combined  with  a  bichromate, 
of  rendering  the  gelatine  insoluble — in  fact,  changing  it  to  leather. 
But  we  can,  by  very  simple  means,  get  rid  of  this  dangerous  enemy 
by  soaking  the  gelatine  in  cold  water  for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  occa¬ 
sionally  changing  the  water ;  this  treatment  will  dissolve  out  the 
alum  and  any  other  impurities  present  that  are  soluble  in  water. 
After  draining  the  excess  of  water  from  the  swollen  gelatine,  place 
the  latter  in  a  vessel  set  in  hot  water,  and  when  dissolved  add  to 
every  ounce  of  liquid  ten  drops  of  glycerine.  There  is  no  need  of 
clarifying  the  gelatine  solution  by  means  of  coagulated  albumen ;  in 
some  instances  I  have  found  it  rather  a  disadvantage  than  otherwise. 

Take  a  plate  of  glass,  perfectly  even  throughout,  and  sponge  it 
with/m/t  ox  gall.  Before  it  is  dry  coat  it  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  gelatine  solution,  prepared  as  above,  to  which  the  necessary 
amount  of  pigment  has  been  added.  Place  the  glass  upon  one  of  the 

This  solution  is  made  by  dropping  a  fragment  of  iodine  into  an  ounce  or  more  of 
distilled  water.  This  should  be  occasionally  agitated,  and  then  allowed  to  digest  for  a 
day  or  so.  The  saturated  solution  thus  prepared  contains  iodine  in  the  proportion  of 
one  grain  to  the  pint  of  water. 

t  Tins  British  Journal  of  Photography,  Vol.  x,  p,  360. 


level  boxes,  and  when  the  gelatine  is  set— which  will  be  in  a  few 
minutes— if  the  solution  were  not  too  thin,  take  a  sheet  of  paper  that 
has  been  moistened  some  time  before,  so  that  it  is  free  from  cockling  or 
curling  up  at  the  edges,  and,  beginning  at  one  corner,  lay  it  carefully 
upon  the  gelatine.  To  prevent  touching  with  the  fingers  and  u 
drive  out  air-bubbles,  a  glass  triangle  is  nec<  >sary,  or,  if  preferred  a 
piece  of  bone,  having  its  edges  properly  bevelled  off. 

The  plate  is  then  to  be  placed  away  to  dry.  The  time  required 
will  depend  upon  the  heat  of  the  room  and  whether  a  current  of  air 
be  allowed  to  pass  over  it  or  not.  All  the  operations  of  coating  with 
gelatine  and  drying  may  be  performed  hi  daylight. 

If  the  plates  be  placed  in  a  good  draught,  they  will  be  dry  in  about 
twelve  hours.  'When  perfectly  desiccated,  but  not  before,  the  paper 
may  be  lifted  from  the  glass,  bringing  with  it  the  gelatine,  which 
will  possess  a  splendid  surface. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  no  previous  coating  of  dextrine  or 
starch  is  required,  as  I  have  not  discovered  any  difference  hi  the 
result  when  using  them. 

For  sensitising,  a  little  weaker  solution  of  bichromate  than  forty 
grains  to  the  ounce  will  be  found  most  pleasant  to  work  with. 

The  gelatinised  paper  should  remain  on  the  bath  of  bichromate 
until  it  no  longer  repels  the  solution  ;  if  upon  lifting  one  corner  of  the 
paper  from  the  bath  the  water  runs  in  greasy  streaks,  it  must  be 
replaced,  but,  should  the  surface  be  evenly  wetted,  it  may  be  care 
fully  removed  and  hung  up  by  tiro  corners  to  dry.  This  drying  will 
take  from  two  to  three  hours,  and  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
use  the  paper  whilst  the  surface  is  at  all  tacky,  or  the  loss  of  the 
negative  will  be  the  consequence. 

After  exposing  and  mounting  place  the  print  hi  cold  water  for  some 
minutes,  when  the  paper  originally  attached  to  the  gelatine  can  be 
easily  lifted  away,  and  the  picture  then  developed  in  warm  water. 

If  warm  water  be  used  in  the  first  instance,  it  is  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  the  paper  can  be  removed  without  its  tearing  away 
detached  portions  of  the  gelatine. 

Theoretically  the  pictures  produced  by  the  new  modification  should 
be  sharper  than  by  Mr.  Swan’s  method,  as  in  the  former  case  there 
is  no  collodion  film  intervening  between  the  negative  and  the  sur¬ 
face  to  be  printed  upon.  I  heard  a  gentleman  who  had  successfully 
practised  the  Fargier  process  state  that  the  sharpness  was  superior 
to  that  given  by  Mr.  Swan’s,  for  the  reason  just  stated. 

When  Mr.  Swan  read  his  paper  on  the  carbon  process,  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  London,  a  gentleman  present 
asked  what  was  the  use  of  the  collodion?  The  question  excited 
laughter,  and  a  member  replied  that  it  played  the  very  important 
part  of  sustaining  the  image,  and  that  without  it  the  film  would  fall 
to  pieces.  By  coating  the  plate  with  ox  gall  I  have  succeeded  in  ob¬ 
taining  perfect  prints  without  the  use  of  collodion  at  all ! 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Photographic  Xeics  the  editor  suggested 
that  gum-arabic  would  be  very  suitable  for  the  new  modification  of 
the  carbon  process.  I  was  at  first  of  the  same  opinion ;  but  we  had 
both  overlooked  the  important  consideration  that  gum  is  soluble  in 
cold  water,  so  that  it  could  not  be  sensitised  by  floating  on  a  bath  of 
bichromate  without  ruining  the  surface.  For  this  reason  I  am  afraid 
we  shall  have  to  continue  the  use  of  gelatine,  as  it  is  the  only  suit¬ 
able  substance  that  is  soluble  in  warm  water  and  not  hi  cold,  but 
permeated  by  the  latter.  A  few  days  back  I  made  an  interesting  ex¬ 
periment  in  transferring  negatives.  I  accidentally  routed  out  a 
tannin  negative,  taken  nearly  two  years  ago,  and  which  had  not  been 
varnished.  Anxious  to  see  if  it  could  be  transferred  successfully  I 
moistened  it  with  diluted  alcohol ;  and,  having  treated  a  collodionised 
sheet  of  gelatine  and  glycerine  hi  the  same  manner,  placed  them  in 
contact,  and,  when  dry,  easily  removed  the  gelatine  film  with  the 
negative  upon  it. 

Next  week  I  hope  to  have  something  to  say  on  the  application  of 
carbon  printing  to  articles  of  jewellery,  &c.  H.  Cooper,  Jun. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  PRINTING  BATH. 

[We  extract  the  following  letter  from  the  Journal  of  the  Bengal  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society,  not  only  because  it  is  interesting  in  itself,  and  accordant 
with  our  own  views,  but  because  it  shows  how  intuitively,  so  to  speak, 
an  observant  operator  arrives  at  correct  conclusions  on  a  question 
through  the  mazy  windings  of  which  many  photographers  in  our  own 
country  seem  still  determined  to  wander. — Eds.] 

Sir, — Observing  some  discussion  in  the  English  photographic  journals 
as  to  the  proper  strength  of  the  printing  nitrate,  of  silver  bath,  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  test  the  subject  for  my  own  satisfaction ;  for,  if  twenty-five 
grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  be  sufficient  to  give  good  and  brilliant  prints, 
why  go  on  using  an  eighty-grain  bath  ? 

The  result  of  my  trial  has  been  exactly  what  might  have  been 
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anticipated:  equally  good  prints  may  be  obtained  from  any  strength 
varying  between  twenty-five  grains  and  eighty,  but  only  from  one  class 
of  negative  has  the  varying  testimony  been  inflicted  upon  the  suffering 
photographic  public.  A  rushes  into  print,  announcing  to  the  world  that 
strong  baths  are  a  snare  and  a  delusion,  and  sends  to  the  editor 
specimens  (and  very  good  ones  they  are)  of  prints  taken  on  a  twenty -five 
grain  solution.  Hundreds  of  amateurs,  delighted  at  the  prospect  of 
saving  so  much  silver,  either  dilute  down  their  old  solution,  or,  making 
fresh  ones,  try  the  plan,  and  failing  more  or  less,  after  toning  a  worthless 
batch  of  prints,  calling  A  a  humbug,  go  back  with  a  sigh  to  the  old 
formula. 

It  happens  that  negatives  are  brilliant,  strong  in  the  lights,  and  give 
prints  perhaps  a  shade  too  hard :  here  the  weak  solution  answers  admirably. 
By  using  it  A  gets  better  pictures  from  his  negatives  than  he  ever  got 
before,  and  lauds  his  discovery.  B,  knowing  nothing  of  the  style  of 
negative  A  has  been  printing  from,  finds  his  prints  wretched,  weak, 
mealy  things,  which  will  not  tone,  and  nearly  fade  out  in  the  hypo. -bath. 
B’s  negatives  are  thin,  full  of  detail,  print  through  rapidly,  and  require 
the  full  strength  of  the  eighty-grain  bath,  if  not  a  stronger  one,  to  bring 
out  all  their  beauty. 

No.  1. 

Nitrate  of  silver. . .  80  grs. 

Water .  1  oz. 

No.  2. 

Nitrate  of  silver .  35  grs. 

Add  liquor  ammonia  until  the  precipitate  first  formed  is  re-dissolved, 
then  add  nitric  acid  until  there  is  a  faint  acid  reaction. 

Water .  1  oz. 

No.  3. 

Nitrate  of  silver .  25  grs. 

Nitrate  of  soda .  60  ,, 

Water .  1  oz. 

Six  negatives  were  used  of  varying  degrees  of  density,  one  print  being- 
taken  off  each  with  paper  prepared  on  the  above  solutions,  in  all  eighteen 
prints. 

The  prints  from  the  strongest  negatives  were  about  equal,  and  after 
toning  could  hardly  be  distinguished  ;  not  so  with  those  taken  from  the 
thinner  and  weaker  ones.  No.  1  bath  gave  good  prints  from  all.  No.  2 
were  presentable,  except  from  the  weakest  of  all.  But  No.  3 
bath  only  gave  prints  worth  keeping  from  the  two  strongest  negatives. 
All  were  strictly  printed  in  the  shade. 

We  here  obtain  a  clue  to  the  very  conflicting  evidence  on  this  point 
and  discover  that,  to  get  the  best  possible  print  from  a  negative,  some 
attention  should  be  paid  to  its  nature  and  the  strength  of  the  bath  rela¬ 
tively  proportioned. 

All  the  above  is  nearly  the  A  B  C  of  photography,  but  still  this  little 
memoi-andum  may  be  of  use  to  puzzled  and  despairing  amateurs,  to  whom 
as  a  rule  I  would  advise  sticking  to  an  old  sixty  grain-bath,  oi',  if  the 
negatives  are  very  weak,  increase  it  to  ninety  or  one  hundred  even. 

J.  J.  G. 


JOTTINGS  FROM  “AN  OLD  HAND'S”  NOTE  BOOK. 


THE  USE  OF  WAX  IN  CARBON  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Mr.  Wenderoth  having  successfully  used  white  wax  in  his  peculiar 
method  of  removing  collodion  films,  the  same  article  may,  on  trial,  be 
found  of  service  for  other  purposes  in  connection  with  the  photographic 
art. 

Some  fifteen  years  back,  a  London  firm,  who  have  been  mentioned  as 
at  present  preparing  a  variety  of  pigments  for  Swan’s  carbon  process, 
startled  the  “isle  of  art”  by  announcing  wax  water  colours,  which 
would  give  a  depth  and  brilliancy  superior  to  any  tiring  ever  brought 
before  the  public.  It  was  a  sort  of  trade  nine  days’  wonder,  and  much 
of  a  puzzle  at  the  time  as  to  how  the  wax  could  bo  blended  with  the 
water  colour.  Mentioning  the  circumstance  at  the  time  to  an  old 
bookbinder  and  marbler,  he  very  quietly  informed  me  that  it  was  no  new 
“dodge,”  as  marblers  had  been  acquainted  with  the  process  for  years,  in 
order,  as  many  imagined,  to  give  greater  brilliancy  to  marble  paper.  At 
the  same  time,  without  any  reserve,  he  communicated  the  process  for 
preparing  wax  for  grinding  with  water  colours. 

To  attempt  grinding  wax  in  its  native  state  would  be  useless,  as  it 
would  stick  to  the  slab,  and  not  unite  with  the  water.  To  obviate  this 
the  following  procedure  is  necessary.  Take  of  fine  clean  white  wax  two 
ounces,  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  the  best  clear  curd  soap ;  placo 
them  in  a  glazed  pipkin,  and  melt  with  a  gentle  heat  till  the  wax  and 
soap  are  dissolved,  but  be  careful  that  they  be  not  burned  or  boiled. 
After  they  have  been  well  mixed  and  slightly  cooled,  pour  in  from  a 
spout  mug  some  cold  clean  water,  gently,  gradually,  and  slowly,  stirring- 
up  the  mass  in  the  meanwhile  with  a  piece  of  clean  stick  or  glass  rod, 
when  it  will  be  found  to  thicken  up  and  resist  at  last  all  attempts  to  stir 
it.  This  process  must  be  done  with  great  care,  and  the  cold  water  added 
to  the  hot  soap  and  wax  with  much  caution,  or  it  will  spurt  or  fly  up  in 
the  operator’s  face  and  scald  him.  When  the  mixture  is  properly 
prepared  and  cold,  it  will  be  found  friable  between  the  finger  and  thumb, 
and  may  be  rubbed  into  powder  with  a  mullcr  on  the  slab,  and  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  any  pigment  to  form  a  wax  water  colour. 

Now,  as  the  addition  of  wax  may  be  of  benefit  to  the  gelatine  tissues, 


and  give  additional  depth  and  brilliancy  to  the  pigments,  it  may  possibly 
be  found  of  service  in  the  new  carbon  process,  and  perhaps  prevent  the 
splitting  up  and  cracking  of  the  films,  which  have  been  often  hinted  at 
and  feared.  Possibly  the  Messrs.  Reeves’s  firm  may  have  some  of  their 
wax  water  colours  left,  so  that  experimentalists  in  the  carbon  process 
might  colour  their  gelatine  with  some  of  it,  and  try  the  effect  before 
preparing  the  wax  for  themselves  as  above  described. 


BLACK  PIGMENT. 

It  was  announced  some  few  years  back  that  M.  Marischal,  a  chemist  of 
some  note,  had  succeeded  in  preparing  from  schist  an  exceedingly  solid 
and  brilliant  black,  clear,  deep,  and  transparent,  covering  better  and 
flowing  with  greater  freedom  than  any  other  black  pigment  known.  His 
method  is  to  operate  on  schist  from  which  the  oil  has  been  extracted  by 
distillation  or  calcination.  The  mineral  is  then  powdered  and  sifted 
until  it  is  brought  to  a  state  of  impalpable  powder ;  it  is  then  washed  and 
dried  by  heat. 


ON  THE  CONDUCT  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CONTROVERSY. 

[We  had  an  article  in  hand  on  the  principles  which  are  to  guide  us  in  the 
conduct  of  photographic  discussions  in  which  we  may  be  called  on  to 
take  a  part,  whether  as  regards  contributions  to  our  own  or  to  other 
journals.  But  we  cannot  more  clearly  express  the  opinions  which  we 
wish  to  adopt  as  our  own,  and  by  which  also  we  desire  our  opponents 
to  be  guided,  than  by  quoting  the  following  terse  and  forcible  observa¬ 
tions  of  Dr.  J.  Schnauss,  which  have  recently  appeared  in  Photograph  isches 
Archiv. — Eds.] 

In  empiric  sciences,  among  which  we  have  every  right  to  include  photo¬ 
graphy,  there  should  be  no  authorities.  Let  every  one  who  feels  able  to 
examine  for  himself  do  so,  before  taking  anything  for  granted.  They 
alone,  however,  should  do  this  who  proceed  to  their  researches  with  skill 
and  circumspection,  and  who  are  willing  to  publish  the  results  of  their 
labours  with  the  utmost  veracity.  If  they  cannot  do  this,  it  were  better 
they  did  nothing ;  for,  instead  of  enlightening  and  rectifying  errors, 
they  would  only  cause  perpetual  confusion.  The  reading  photographer 
who  was  not  a  scientific  man  himself  would  finish  by  wondering  whom 
he  was  to  believe ;  and,  annoyed  with  the  chaos,  would  throw  aside  all 
photographic  controversy  and  research.  Periodical  photographic  literature 
would  also  suffer ;  for,  like  the  mill- horse,  one  would  be  continually  return¬ 
ing  to  the  same  spot  by  a  path  of  research  that  had  been  gone  over  time 
after  time  before. 

Therefore  let  each  one  who  has  inclination  and  ability,  examine  and 
rectify  the  labours  of  those  who  have  previously  worked  in  the  same 
field ;  but  with  care,  not  superficially.  Let  him  not  accuse  his  predecessor 
of  incorrect  statements,  until  he  has  himself  gone  step  by  step  through 
precisely  the  same  experiment. 

And  there  are  peculiar  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  testing  photographic 
opinions,  not  to  speak  of  theories.  The  temple  of  photographic  science 
is  so  new,  and  so  far  from  completion,  that  every  step  in  it  must  be  taken 
with  caution,  lest  the  foot  should  stumble  and  injury  be  done  to  oneself 
and  others. 


THE  SILVER  SUNBEAM. 

In  our  number  of  May  2nd,  page  156,  we  reviewed  a  new  “text-book” 
on  our  art-science,  under  the  above  title,  edited  by  Professor  Towler, 
M  D.,  editor  of  Humphrey' s  Journal.  Our  contemporary,  in  the  number 
of  his  journal  published  on  June  1st,  honours  us  by  transferring  to  his 
pages  the  whole  of  our  critical  notice  of  his  work,  and  thereto  appends 
some  remarks  (which  we  cannot  do  less  than  reproduce,  in  order  to  afford 
our  readers  an  opportunity  of  looking  at  both  sides  of  tire  question) 
entitled — 

“Remarks  by  the  Actiior. 

“  The  author  of  the  Sunbeam  is  highly  gratified  with  the  flattering  remarks 
of  such  distinguished  critics  as  the  editors  of  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,  the  Photographic  News,  and  the  Photographic  Notes.  He  is 
well  aware  that  there  is  much  room  for  criticism,  from  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  woik  was  compiled. 

“  The  definition  of  the  term  angular  aperture,  given  by  the  author  in  his 
comparison  of  lenses,  is  admitted  not  to  be  the  one  presented  in  works  on 
optics,  and  yet  it  will  be  conceded  that  there  is  an  exact  ratio  between  the 
angle  of  view  and  the  angular  view  when  lenses  are  corrected  for  spherical  and 
chromatic  aberration,  as  well  as  for  flatness  of  field  ;  for  if  the  definition  of  a 
picture  be  not  equally  normal  from  the  central  to  the  peripheral  parts,  it  is 
evident  that  the  lens  producing  the  said  picture  is  not  sufficiently  corrected — 
in  fine,  that  its  diameter  is  larger  than  warranted  :  it  cannot  converge  a  beam 
of  parallel  rays,  whose  diameter  is  equal  to  that  of  the  lens,  to  one  and  the 
same  focus.  If,  now,  the  aperture  (that  is  the  lens  itself)  be  diminished  in 
size,  or  the  peripheral  parts  be  stopped  up  by  diaphragms,  obturators,  or  other¬ 
wise,  the  picture  will,  in  like  manner,  be  diminished  or  may  be  diminished,  and 
thus  approach  perfection  (as  far  as  the  given  lens  will  permit),  subject  natu¬ 
rally  to  other  circumstances  connected  with  the  construction  of  the  lens.  The 
moment  the  lens  is  so  far  rectified  as  to  converge  the  whole  beam  to  one  focus, 
it  is  in  a  condition  also  to  produce  a  well-defined  and  sharp  picture  of  an  object 
whose  diameter  is  equal  to  that  of  the  parallel  beam  in  question,  and  which 
object  is  placed  in  the  position,  or  nearly  so,  of  the  focus  of  parallel  rays  (that 
is,  in  the  position  in  which  a  magnifying  lens  is  placed  when  used  as  an 
eye-glass) .  The  pencil  of  light  from" each  radiating  point  of  such  an  object  will 
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emerge  from  the  lens  parallel  to  its  axis,  and  these  emergent  parallel  rays  we 
know  are  in  the  best  condition  for  producing  a  clear  conception  of  the  object. 

“  This  deduction,  derived  from  observation,  may  not  be  rigorously  accurate, 
mathematically  considered,  but  it  will  be  found  to  be  sufficiently  so  for  the 
artists  for  whom  the  work  was  compiled,  in  which  case  lines  drawn  from  the 
centre  of  the  lens  to  the  extremities  of  the  diameter  of  the  parallel  beam  at 
the  principal  focal  distance  will  comprehend  an  angle  of  the  same  magnitude 
as  that  technically  denominated  angle  of  aperture.  The  author,  therefore, 
regarded  the  definition  given  as  most  intelligible  to  photographers,  and  did  not 
anticipate  it  would  give  rise  to  any  misconception. 

“  Besides  this,  the  want  of  some  easy  and  reliable  means  by  which  the  angle 
of  aperture  can  be  observed  and  read  off  (for  there  are  few  photographic  artists 
in  a  condition  of  knowledge  or  experimental  manipulation  to  understand  the 
methods  on  this  subject  recommended  or  quoted  in  Queckett’s  Practical 
Treatise  on  the  Use  of  the  Microscope),  induced  the  author,  in  his  parenthetical 
remarks  about  the  angle  of  aperture,  to  presume  to  use  other  terms  than  those 
commonly  acknowledged,  and  he  substituted  the  angle  of  the  thoroughly  cor¬ 
rected  view  of  distant  objects  as  the  most  intelligible  meaning  of  the  term  in 
question.  (And  do  not  Lister,  Boss,  and  Queckett  in  reality  do  the  same 
thing  ?  They  adopt  the  angle  of  the  illuminated  disc.) 

“  To  sum  up  briefly,  the  author  employed  the  term  in  question  from  the 
recognition  of  the  following  properties  in  juxtaposition  : — 

“  1st.  That  the  angle  of  aperture  in  a  given  lens  is  inversely  proportional  to 
the  amount  of  spherical  and  chromatic  aberration. 

“  2nd.  That  the  angle  of  view,  when  the  aberrations  have  been  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  corresponds  in  amount  nearly  with  the  angle  of  aperture  ;  and 

“  3rd.  That  the  slight  difference  between  these  angles  depends  on  the 
difference  of  the  mode  by  which  the  corrections  for  spherical  and  chromatic 
aberrations  have  been  effected. 

“  These  are  his  views  ;  if  they  are  wrong  he  will  rectify  them. 

“  A  second  point  criticised  requires  a  few  words.  The  author’s  remarks,  that 
one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  difference  in  the  conjugate  focal  distance  between  the 
object  and  the  lens  is  scarcely  a  perceptible  quantity  in  ordinary  focussing  when 
the  object  is  remote,  whilst  when  the  object  is  at  an  equal  distance  from  the 
lens  as  the  picture  much  more  accuracy  in  focussing  is  required,  and  that  a 
very  small  error  is  here  perceptible.  The  expression  was  intended  certainly 
only  as  comparative,  and  ought  not  to  give  rise  to  any  misconception  as  to  the 
author’s  qualifications  in  managing  a  photographic  lens.  For  he  must  confess 
to  the  truth,  that  he  holds  daily  familiarity  with  ojjtical  instruments,  from  the 
simplest  magnifying  lens  to  the  most  refined  compound  microscopes  of  Boss, 
Spencer,  Grunow,  Chevalier,  Amici,  and  others,  as  well  as  with  every  sort  of 
astronomical  and  philosophical  optical  instruments ;  and  is  in  the  habit  occa¬ 
sionally,  when  time  permits,  of  recreating  himself  with  the  development  of 
formulas  by  means  of  the  calculus  for  producing  objectives  that  shall  reduce 
the  well-known  aberrations  to  a  minimum,  and  of  grinding  and  polishing  his 
own  objectives. 

“  He  recognises,  and  he  agrees  with  Carpenter  entirely  in  this  recognition, 
that  a  good  practical  objective  is  one  that  is  endowed  with  what  is  denominated 
4  Penetrating  Power,’  a  term  defined  by  this  distinguished  microscopist  as 
depending  ‘  mainly  upon  the  degree  of  distinctness  with  which  parts  of  the 
object  that  are  a  little  out  of  focus  can  be  discerned  ;  and  this  will  be  found  to 
vary  greatly  in  different  objectives,  being  within  certain  limits  in  an  inverse 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  angle  of  aperture.’ 

“  There  is  no  one,  without  doubt,  better  acquainted  with  this  property  than 
the  learned  Editor  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  and,  know¬ 
ing  this,  he  must  acknowledge  that  the  author  of  the  Sunbeam  (who  it  will  be 
seen  is  vain  enough  to  believe  himself  a  man  of  some  calibre),  instead  of 
possessing  a  paltry,  good-for-nothing  tube,  has  a  jewel  of  a  lens  of  great 
penetrating  qualification.  In  fact,  several  ornate  his  laboratory :  one  by 
Yoigtlander,  when  accurately  in  focus  (not  admitting  perhaps  the  one- 
hundreth  part  of  an  inch  variation)  reproduces  the  eye  of  the  model  in  all  its 
minute  delineations,  whilst  the  ear  of  the  same  model  is  tremendously  long, 
somewhat  distorted  in  fact  by  dint  of  contrast,  and  ill-defined.  Another  by 
C.  C.  Harrison— the  jewel  above  alluded  to — is  endowed  with  great  penetrating 
power,  and  admits  considerable  range  in  focussing. 

“  The  author  of  the  Sunbeam  confesses  his  utter  ignorance  of  the  true  reasons 
that  produce  the  penetrating  power  of  a  lens.  ITe  is  acquainted  with  no 
formulas  by  which  such  lenses  can  be  reproduced  ad  libitum.  Can  the  intelli¬ 
gent  Editor  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  or  any  practical 
and  experienced  optician,  enlighten  his  transatlantic  co-labourer  in  the  field 
of  photographic  science  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  ? 

“  The  self-acting  print- washing  machine  referred  to  was  suggested  to  the 
author  long  ago  by  a  figure  in  an  engraved  chart  of  mechanical  movements  and 
their  convertibilities  into  each  other,  published  some  thirty  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Nicholson,  engineer,  Manchester.  The  figure  represents  the  form  of  the 
washing  machine  and  its  motion  ;  the  machine  itself  was,  the  author  believes, 
patented  for  measuring  definite  quantities  of  water,  at  the  same  time  register¬ 
ing  those  quantities,  and  kept  in  motion  by  the  gravitating  power  of  the  water 
itself.  No  doubt  the  chart  or  its  copy — pirated  and  lithographed  by  a  certain 
Mr.  Love — can  be  found  in  London.  The  manuscript  of  the  Sunbeam  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  printers  long  before  Hanbury’s  appeared. 

“It  is  very  possible  the  Sunbeam  contains  much  matter  due  to  the  intelli¬ 
gence  and  discoveries  of  others,  of  which  the  author  has  made  no  acknowledg¬ 
ments.  This  was  not  done  with  the  desire  of  adorning  himself  with  foreign 
plumes,  but  it  arose  simply  from  the  circumstance  that  he  did  not  have  time  to 
hunt  up  the  proper  authorities  to  whom  his  indebtedness  might  be  recorded. 

“  Any  corrections  or  suggestions  from  his  transatlantic  brethren  will  be 
gratefully  received  for  future  reference  by  the  author,  who  has  just  now  issued 
the  third  edition  of  The  Silver  Sunbeam,  which  will  bo  found  advertised  in  the 
present  number  of  the  Journal,  and  which  contains  additions  of  important 
matter,  embracing,  we  believe,  everything  new  in  the  art  up  to  the  present 
time.” 

Wo  hope  to  have  something  to  say  on  our  contemporary’s  “  Remarks” 
in  a  future  number,  the  subject  being  one  that  may  be  profitably 
discussed. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  COURT. 

ALLEGED  PIRACY  OF  A  REGISTERED  TENT. 

Rouen  v.  How. 

We  now,  as  promised  in  our  last  number,  givo  a  full  report  of  this  im¬ 
portant  trial,  which  took  place  at  the  Mansion  House,  on  Tuesday,  the 
28th  ult., — Alderman  Stone  presiding.  It  being  felt  that  this  was  a  case 
of  great  importance,  the  court  was  densely  cr<  wded,  many  photographers 
and.  manufacturers  of  photographic  requisites  being  present,  cith  r  us 
witnesses  or  from  the  interest  they  felt  in  the  case. 

Mr.  Bowen  May,  Solicitor  to  the  “Association  for  the  Protection  of 
Photographers  from  Piracy,”  conducted  the  case  for  Mr.  Rouch,  the 
plaintiff;  Mr.  Webster,  a  gentleman  well  known  in  connection  with 
patent  cases,  appearing  for  Mr.  How,  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Bowen  May  opened  the  case  as  follows : — I  appear  for  the  plaintiff 
in  this  case,  but  I  am  applied  to  as  I  represent  tie'  "  Association  for  the 
Protection  of  Photographers  from  Piracy.”  The  gentleman  who  instructs 
me  in  this  case  is  a  member  of  that  Association.  He  has  invented  at  con¬ 
siderable  cost  and  mental  labour  this  tent,  the  object  of  which  is  to  afford, 
with  the  least  possible  trouble  and  expense,  opportunities  for  carrying  on, 
in  India,  England,  or  elsewhere,  scientific  experiments  in  photography. 
My  client,  who  is  a  scientific  chemist  in  the  Strand,  registered  this  useful 
design  in  August,  1861,  and  has  since  that  time  carried  on  a  very  success¬ 
ful  trade  in  it,  until  it  was  pirated  by  the  defendant.  The  first  informa¬ 
tion  which  we  received  of  this  piracy  was  from  a  member  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society — Lieut. -Col.  Stuart  Wortley.  The  defendant  tried  to 
exhibit  one  of  his  tents  at  a  meeting  of  that  Association,  when  Col. 
AVortley  said — “This  is  Mr.  Pouch’s  design:  you  have  no  right  to  ex¬ 
hibit  it.”  1  am  happy  to  see  on  the  other  side  a  gentleman  who  is  quite 
au  fait  at  these  questions.  Air.  AVebster,  who  represents  the  other  side, 
will  say  that  the  infringement  or  the  pirated  design  is  not  similar  to  the 
one  which  we  here  produce.  I  am  quite  agreeable  to  join  issue  upon  that; 
and  I  shall  not  only  show  you  that  it  belongs  to  Air.  Rouch,  but  I  shall 
also  show  that  the  defendant  procured  one  of  the  plaintiff’s  workmen  to 
manufacture  as  nearly  as  possible  the  identical  thing  which  we  registered. 
Therefore,  I  shall  first  of  all  show  that  we  are  possessed  of  this  registra¬ 
tion,  and  then  that  the  infringement  is  an  absolute  copy  as  clear  as  can 
be;  also  that  the  defendant  did  it  with  knowledge,  and  very  vexa- 
tiously  (as  I  contend)  did  come  to  one  of  our  workmen  to  get  this 
scientific  apparatus  made.  I  shall  put  in  the  registration.  I  shall  produce 
before  you  the  original  of  which  this  is  a  diagram.  I  shall  show  you 
the  ownership ;  and  I  shall  call  gentlemen  who  will  show  the  piracy  and 
offer  of  sale,  and  with  that,  Sir,  I  shall  close  my  case. 

Air.  AVebster:  You  need  not  trouble  yourself  with  tho  making  and 
selling.  AVe  admit  all  that :  put  in  both  the  designs  if  you  please. 

Air.  Rouch,  examined  by  Air.  Bowen  Alay:  I  am  a  manufacturing 
chemist.  I  registered  a  portable  photographic  operating  chamber  in 
August,  1861.  [Shown  diagram.]  This  is  the  article.  I  employed  a 
person  named  AVright  as  one  of  my  workmen  for  the  manufacture  of 
these  things,  and  I  am  aware  that  AVright  has  been  working  for  the 
defendant."  I  have  examined  the  apparatus  of  Air.  How.  I  saw  it  at 
Air.  Bedford’s,  who  is  a  photographer,  at  Carlton  Hill  A’illas,  and  it 
resembles  mine  in  shape  and  configuration. 

[Air.  Rouch’ s  tent  was  here  erected  in  court.] 

Air.  AVebster :  I  wish  to  see  the  first  registered  tent — that  of  1859. 

Air.  Rouch :  That  was  only  a  portable  operating  chamber.  I  have  had 
no  other  tent  than  this. 

Air.  AVebster :  I  wish  the  tent  complained  of  to  be  produced ;  for  there 
are  so  many  hundred  different  kinds  of  tents  made  that  I  wish  to  see 
what  is  actually  complained  of. 

[Two  of  Air.  How’s  tents  wrere  here  erected — one  being  in  a  complete 
form;  the  other  the  mere  framework,  without  the  cover.] 

Air.  Rouch:  This  tent  of  Air.  How’s  is  of  the  same  configuration  as 
mine,  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Exhibition  in  1862.  The  only  difference 
I  see  is  that  the  roof  is  separated  by  a  framework.  The  window  is  not 
new  in  mine.  I  registered  one  in  April,  1859,  and  it  had  a  window.  I 
called  it  a  dark  operating  chamber  :  it  had  a  rectangular  body  with  the 
side  hinged,  and  it  also  had  a  glass  window  in  front.  The  ventilator  on 
the  top  was  used  as  a  window.  The  operator  entered  by  means  of  a  cur¬ 
tain.  I  am  the  author  of  that  design,  the  registration  of  which  cost  ten 
or  twelve  guineas.  Not  being  worth  while  patenting,  I  merely  confined 
myself  to  the  design. 

Air.  AVebster :  AVhat  is  the  shape  or  configuration  which  you  have 
registered  F 

Mr.  Rouch  (pointing  to  his  tent) :  That  is  the  shape. 

Air.  AVebster :  Trace  it  on  a  piece  of  paper. 

Air.  Rouch :  You  see  it  before  you. 

Air.  AVebster :  In  what  shape  or  configuration  does  this  tent  before  us 
differ  from  the  one  previously  registered  F  ... 

Air.  Rouch  :  In  that  the  cover  was  not  attached  to  the  tent ;  in  this  it 
is.  The  original  tent  is  hinged  in  the  very  front,  but  in  this  a  little 
way  back.  The  one  I  registered  in  1859  is  not  so  convenient,  it  is  a 
different  construction  from  this,  which  I  consider  superior,  being  a  better 
combination  of  parts — and  there  are  parts  in  this  new  one  which  are  not 
in  the  old. — [At  the  request  of  Air.  AVebster  these  parts  were  pointed  oin 
by  Air.  Rouch,  but  they  could  not  be  here  explained  without  a  diagram.] 

!  Air.  AVebster  :  Now  in  what  respect  is  this  tent  better  than  the  former 
one  F 
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Mr.  Rouch  :  It  is  more  simple.  It  takes  a  quarter  of  the  time  to  put 
it  up.  The  particular  shape  has  something  to  do  with  this  reduction  of 
the  time  occupied  in  its  erection.  I  have  sold  a  considerable  number  of 
the  1859  tent.  The  registrations  are  for  three  years. 

By  Mr.  May :  The  old  tent  is  very  complicated,  but  this  is  very  sim¬ 
ple.  I  do  not  know  the  difference  between  patent  law  and  registration 
law,  but  I  availed  myself  of  the  cheaper  mode  of  securing  my  invention. 

Mr.  William  Wright  was  next  examined,  and  stated  the  circumstances* 
under  which  he  began  to  manufacture  tents  for  Mr.  How.  When  the 
design  from  which  he  was  to  work  had  been  shown  to  him,  he  called  Mr. 
How’s  attention  to  the  fact  of  its  being  similar  to  that  registered  by  Mr. 
Rouch,  in  whose  employ  he  (Mr.  How)  knew  Wright  to  be  as  a  maker 
of  that  article.  When  asked  his  opinion  relative  to  the  similarity  of  the 
two  tents  then  erected  in  court — although  at  first  he  said  they  were  quite 


He  further  entered,  at  considerable  length,  into  various  details  connected 
with  their  construction,  the  only  interesting  part  of  which,  to  our  readers, 
was  a  statement  that  whereas  the  originally-registered  tent  occupied 
seven  or  eight  minutes  in  its  erection,  the  later  registered  one  could  be 
put  up  in  about  two  minutes. 

Mr.  Webster  then  addressed  the  Court  as  follows  : — The  case  is  now 
ripe  for  your  decision.  This  is  a  matter  of  great  public  interest.  It  is 
all  very  well  for  Mr.  Rouch  to  take  out  registration  upon  registration,  but 
it  is  a  matter  of  great  inconvenience  and  annoyance  to  gentlemen  in  the 
same  trade,  and  of  especial  inconvenience  and  annoyance  to  my  client,  to 
be  brought  here  to  attend  a  summons  before  a  magistrate ;  and  I  think  it 
is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Rouch,  or  the  gentleman  who  re¬ 
presents  him,  occupying  the  position,  as  he  says  he  does,  of  solicitor  to  the 
“Photographic  Association  for  the  Protection  of  Photographers  against 
Piracy,”  and  representing  that  Association,  I  say,  it  is  very  much  to  be 
regretted  that  he  should  come  here  under  this  statute,  thus  giving  the  case 
a  quasi  criminal  character,  when  they  might  have  tried  it  by  proceedings  at 
common  law,  or  in  the  county  court,  in  a  very  much  more  satisfactory  manner 
than  it  can  be  done  here.  Now  it  is  perfectly  well  known  to  Mr.  Bowen 
May,  who  represents  the  plaintiff  in  this  case,  that  there  is  a  very  wide 
distinction  between  patent  right  and  copyright.  Any  one  of  those  tents, 
which  are  certainly  very  ingenious  combinations,  might  be  made  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  patent.  You  might  have  a  patent  of  the  tent,  of  the  window,  of  the 
dish,  of  the  cistern,  or  of  the  arrangement  generally,  whereby  you  might 
descend  from  a  very  complicated  to  a  very  simple  apparatus,  since  the  whole 
process  of  invention  is  simplification.  Of  course  any  one  can  take  out  a 
patent  for  these  if  he  likes.  I  am  not  here  for  a  moment  to  say  that  Mr. 
Rouch  may  not  have  invented  a  useful  tent,  but  I  am  here  to  say  that  Mr. 
Plow  has  invented  one  which  is  infinitely  more  popular  and  useful,  and 
which  is  distinguished  by  a  different  combination.  Now,  sir,  so  far  as  re¬ 
gards  the  combination  to  which  Mr.  Rouch  says  he  is  entitled,  this  is  not 
a  case  of  combination — it  is  a  case  of  design.  The  Designs’  Acts  are  Acts 
with  which  you  are  perfectly  familiar,  their  object  being  to  secure  to 
artists  and  makers  of  patterns  the  value  of  their  talent  and  ability,  that 
they  should  have  protection  for  particular  designs,  which  are  things 
essentially  dependent  on  shape  or  configuration.  Shapes  are  things  that 
can  be  drawn  on  a  flat  surface.  The  first  Act  of  Parliament  relating  to 
this  subject  was  6th  Victoria,  cap.  100,  and  was  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
property  in  particular  patterns,  such  as  the  roses  and  thistles  in  carpets 
and  ladies’  dresses — very  beautiful  things  certainly ;  but  it  turned  out  that 
you  could  have  certain  designs  which  could  be  employed  for  purposes  of 
utility,  but  which  could  not  be  taken  to  be  for  purposes  of  ornament.  In 
the  5th  and  6th  Victoria,  cap.  100,  S.  3,  the  first  Act  of  Parliament  of  this 
class  to  which  I  shall  direct  your  attention,  we  read : — 

(Except  for  sculpture  and  other  things  within  the  provisions  of  the  several 
Acts  mentioned  in  the  schedule  C  to  this  Act  annexed),  whether  such  design 
be  applicable  to  the  ornamenting  any  article  of  manufacture,  or  of  any  substance 
artificial  or  natural,  or  partly  artificial  and  partly  natural ;  and  that,  whether 
such  design  be  so  applicable  for  the  pattern,  or  for  the  shape  or  configuration, 
or  for  the  ornament  thereof,  or  for  any  two  or  more  of  such  purposes,  and  by 
whatever  means  such  design  may  be  so  applicable,  whether  by  printing,  or  by 
painting,  or  by  embroidery,  or  by  weaving,  or  by  sewdng,  or  by  modelling,  or 
by  casting,  or  by  embossing,  or  by  engraving,  or  by  staining,  or  bjr  any  other 
means  whatsoever,  manual,  mechanical,  or  chemical ;  separate  or  combined,  bo 
it  enacted, *&c. 

Then,  sir,  it  says  “Also  applicable  to  shape  or  configuration.”  You 
might  have  an  elegant  table  lamp,  or  different  shapes  of  decanters,  or, 
indeed,  various  matters  in  which  the  ornamenting  was  in  the  shape  or 
configuration  of  whatever  it  might  be.  You  have  nothing  at  all  in  that 
Act  of  Parliament  that  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  ornament.  The  very 
limit  of  a  design  is  that  it  is  a  thing  you  can  show  on  a  plane  surface  in 
two  dimensions ;  and  then  the  outside  configuration  would  be  the  design 
of  it.  That  was  the  law  as  regarded  ornamentation ;  but  then,  sir,  it 
turned  out  that  there  were  a  number  of  things  which  were  useful,  but  of 
which  it  could  not  be  said  that  they  were  for  ornamentation.  A  man 
designed  certain  bricks  or  chimney  pots  of  particular  shapes,  which  were 
supposed  to  be  useful,  and  for  which  there  was  no  protection,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  Act  of  6th  and  7th  Victoria  was  passed  which  enacts  that — 
Vvrith  regard  to  any  new  and  original  design  for  any  article  of  manufacture 
having  reference  to  some  purpose  of  utility,  so  far  as  such  design  shall  1  e  for 
the  shape  or  configuration  of  such  article,  and  that  whether  it  be  for  the  whole 
of  such  shape  or  configuration,  or  only  for  a  part  thereof,  the  proprietor  of  such 


design,  not  previously  published  within  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  elsewhere, 
shall  have  the  sole  right  to  apply  such  design  to  any  article,  or  to  make  or  sell 
any  article  according  to  such  design  for  the  term  of  three  years,  to  be  computed 
from  the  time  of  such  design  being  registered  according  to  this  Act  (6  and  7 
Viet.,  cap  65,  sec.  2). 

You  will  observe  that  the  limitation  here  applies  expressly  to  the  shape 
or  configuration.  Gentlemen  who  do  not  understand  patent  law  may  be 
in  the  habit  of  saying,  “Oh!  but  this  is  a  new  design — this  is  a  new 
combination.  I  arranged  this  closet  with  that  cistern,  and  that  tray, 
and  so  forth,  and  it  can  be  put  together  in  one-fourtli  of  the  time.” 
Why,  sir,  that  simple  expression  of  Mr.  Rouch  wras  an  end  to  this  case. 
It  amounted  to  an  admission  of  its  being  a  thing  which  is  intended  to  be 
put  together,  and  this  involves  in  it  that  it  is  a  new  combination  of 
parts ;  but  the  object  of  the  statute  is  simply  that  the  thing  to  be 
protected  shall  be  a  design,  so  far  as  such  design  shall  be  for  the  shape 
or  configuration  ;  therefore  you  cannot  go  one  step  beyond  the  Act  of 
Parliament.  I  am  here  to  contend  that  Mr.  Rouch  could  not  register  the 
shape  and  configuration  of  his  box,  such  as  that  which  I  now  hold  up. 
But  his  registration  goes  on  to  say  that  it  is  a  combination  of  these 
several  parts,  which  are,  in  fact,  mechanical  implements ;  whereas,  as  I  have 
already  said,  he  is  limited  to  shape  and  configuration.  Now,  sir,  before 
you  to-day  the  case  is  reduced  to  this  : — There  is  Mr.  How’s  tent,  and 
here  is  the  complainant’s.  Nobody  can  for  a  moment  say  that  they  are 
not  similar  in  some  respects.  I  am  not  here  to  contend  that  Mr.  Rouch 
could  not  register  the  shape  and  configuration  of  that  particular  outline, 
but  I  am  here  to  contend  that  the  registration  before  us  is  not  worth  the 
paper  upon  which  it  is  written.  Had  he  said,  “  My  new  design  is  that 
shape  or  outline  there,”  then  he  could  have  had  that  design,  if  that  be  a 
design ;  but  even  then  it  has  expired,  and  is  now  public  property,  open  to 
all  the  world ;  and  it  is  too  bad  in  Mr.  Rouch  to  come  here  after  having 
had  the  advantage  of  the  registration  for  three  years — to  come  here  with 
the  same  thing  slightly  altered  and  registered  as  a  new  design.  I 
contend  that  this  is  a  combination  of  parts,  such  as  that  in  the  Queen  v. 
Bessell,  20  L.  J.  M.  C.  177.  Where  a  design  was  registered  for  a  new 
ventilator  consisting  of  an  oblong  plate  of  glass  fixed  in  a  frame,  and 
was  hinged  at  the  top,  so  as  to  open  and  admit  the  air  by  means  of  a  screw 
acted  upon  by  cords  passing  over  its  head,  and  having  a  half-pane  of  glass 
fixed  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  frame,  in  which  the  ventilating  frame 
moved,  so  as  to  prevent  a  downward  draught.  The  claim  of  the  inventor 
was  stated  to  be  for  the  general  configuration  and  combination  of  the 
parts,  none  of  which,  if  taken  per  se  and  apart  from  the  purposes  thereof, 
were  new  or  original.  The  conviction  took  place  at  Guildhall,  and  the 
unfortunate  defendant  was  sent  to  prison;  however,  directly  it  was 
brought  before  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  the  conviction  was  quashed, 
the  Court  holding  that  the  invention  was  not  a  design  for  the  shape  and 
configuration  of  an  article  of  manufacture  within  the  6th  and  7th  Viet., 
cap.  68,  and,  therefore,  not  a  subject  of  registration.  In  giving  judgment, 
Mr.  Justice  Patteson  said: — “  This  registration  is  itself  felo  dc  se,  for  it 
says  that  the  parts  taken  per  se  are  not  new  or  originai,  but  that  the 
general  configuration  and  combination  of  the  parts  are  alone  claimed.” 
This  is  a  case  exactly  in  point,  and  I  submit  that  the  present  registration 
is  felo  de  se,  and  not  worth  the  paper  on  which  it  is  written.  A  design 
is,  of  necessity,  as  I  said  before,  a  thing  which  you  can  show  on  paper  in 
two  dimensions,  such  as  the  pattern  on  a  piece  of  paper-hangings  or 
carpet,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  anything  that  can  be  shown  in  out¬ 
line  ;  but  when  you  have  a  mechanical  arrangement  like  this,  you  get  a 
combination  of  parts,  and  a  thing  in  which  the  novelty  is  in  no  respect 
its  shape  or  configuration  ;  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  registered.  A  man 
may,  if  he  likes,  draw  a  design  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  register  it  as  his 
design ;  but  the  moment  you  begin  to  combine  parts,  it  ceases  to  fall 
under  the  Designs’  Act.  The  law  here  gives  protection  simply  for  the 
shape  or  configuration  of  an  article,  and  not  for  the  combination  of  parts. 
If,  sir,  you  do  not  decide  that  this  is  a  design  simpliciter,  it  would  be  only 
a  waste  of  public  time  for  us  to  go  on  ;  but  if  you  so  decide,  I  am  prepared 
to  call  a  host  of  photographers  and  others  to  show,  in  the  first  place,  that 
there  is  no  novelty  in  the  design  which  is  registered,  and  that  it  is  not  a 
design  under  the  Designs’  Act ;  besides  which,  the  period  of  the  first 
registration  has  expired,  and  the  design,  if  such  it  be,  has  now  become 
public  property ;  and  I  am  quite  ready  to  take  the  case  elsewhere  if  it  be 
decided  against  us,  as  in  that  event  it  certainly  will  not  stop  here. 

Mr.  May :  We  are  willing  to  take  a  case  if  you  like.  If  we  withdraw 
the  summons  will  you  apply  for  costs  ? 

Mr.  Webster :  Most  certainly ;  for  I  say  it  is  a  monstrous  hardship 
that  a  gentleman  in  my  client's  position  should  be  liable  to  be  summoned 
before  a  magistrate  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  as  though  it  were  a  criminal 
proceeding. 

Some  discussion  here  arose  as  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  summons. 

Alderman  Stone :  You  cannot  withdraw  the  summons.  You  must 
either  ask  me  to  dismiss  the  summons,  or  the  case  must  go  on. 

Mr.  May :  I  thought  my  friend  meant  business  when  he  said  he  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  take  it  to  a  higher  court.  I  did  not  think  it  was  a  mere 
fagon  de  parley.  I  understood  my  friend  to  say  that  he  would  consent  to 
a  withdrawal  of  the  summons  in  order  that  proceedings  might  be  taken 
elsewhere. 

Mr.  Webster :  I  consent  to  nothing,  most  emphatically ;  but  I  say 
that,  in  the  case  of  an  adverse  decision,  we  shall  take  the  case  further. 

After  conferring  with  Mr.  Rouch,  Mr.  May  said :  In  my  own  justifi¬ 
cation  I  think  it  right  to  say  that  before  these  proceedings  were  com- 
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menced  we  gave  to  you  an  opportunity  of  taking  the  matter  before 
another  tribunal.  You  know  we  asked  you  if  you  would  like  a  Chancery 
suit !  (Loud  laughter,  in  which  Mr.  Webster  and  the  Magistrate  joined.) 
I  only  say  that  in  my  own  justification  ;  but,  acting  on  what  has  been 
said,  I  think  it  will  be  better  for  the  purpose — and  that  the  matter  will 
take  a  higher  tone — if  it  be  carried  elsewhere.  I  must,  therefore,  ask 
you  to  allow  the  summons  to  be  withdrawn. 

Summons  dismissed  accordingly. 


Cmtfemporarjr  |hess. 

ON  THE  TONING  OF  POSITIVE  PROOFS. 

By  MM.  Davanne  and  Girard, 

[La  Lumiere.] 

ON  THE  FADING  OF  PROOFS  AND  THEIR  RESTORATION. 
About  fifteen  years  ago  the  spectacle  afforded  by  Photographic  Exhibi¬ 
tions  was  one  of  a  most  unsatisfactory  character.  In  the  space  of  a  few 
months,  sometimes  weeks,  proofs  brought  by  photographers  possessing 
freshness  and  brilliancy  of  tone  became  yellow,  faded,  and  worthless. 
A  few  only  from  more  able  or  more  fortunate  operators  survive  the 
general  wreck  and  retain  their  primitive  colour.  Things  are  much 
altered  in  this  respect  now,  and  exhibitions  of  photographs  present  an 
entirely  different  aspect.  During  the  long  months  that  they  are  exposed 
to  direct  and  diffused  sunlight,  proofs  generally  do  not  undergo  the 
slightest  alteration :  as  they  were  on  the  first  day,  so  they  remain  until 
the  last. 

From  the  time  of  its  foundation  the  French  Photographic  Society  has 
fully  appreciated  the  importance  of  this  spontaneous  change  to  which 
positive  proofs  are  liable,  and  the  question  became  the  subject  of  their 
most  animated  discussions.  Our  attention  was  directed  to  this  import- 
tant  subject  by  some  of  the  most  able  savans  which  the  society  counted 
among  its  members,  and  especially  by  our  President,  M.  Regnault. 

It  comprised  in  fact,  an  interesting  subject  of  study.  The  formation  of 
photographic  proofs  and  their  alteration  was  so  far  a  mysterious 
phenomenon  that  science  had  hitherto  failed  to  fathom  it.  Not  feeling 
dismayed  by  the  difficulties  of  the  task  which  was  offered  to  us,  we  under- 
took  the  study  and  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  in  the  year  1855  to 
indicate  the  leading  points  of  the  question. 

Many  able  photographers  have  put  forward  the  opinion  that  the  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda  must  be  the  cause  of  the  fading  of  proofs  ;  but  the  fact  has 
not  been  indisputably  established,  and  the  hypothesis  has  been  allowed 
to  lapse.  Some  experimenters,  profiting  by  the  labours  of  M.  Fizeau, 
at  one  time,  by  a  sort  of  intuition,  proposed  the  use  of  salts  of  gold  for 
toning  positive  proofs  ;  but  the  majority  of  photographers  neglected  the 
use  of  these  salts,  the  employment  of  which  no  one  had  hitherto 
established. 

In  a  memoir  presented  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  France  on  the 
19th  October,  1855,  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  specify  the  cause  of  the 
alteration  of  positives,  to  explain  their  nature  and  their  theory,  to 
indicate  some  unfailing  methods  whereby  photographs  were  rendered 
unalterable,  and  also  to  make  known  a  certain  method  to  prevent  the 
alteration  of  badly-prepared  proofs,  and  restore  them,  at  least  to  some 
extent,  to  their  original  condition.  A  regular  and  progressive  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  processes  for  obtaining  paper  pictures  may  be  dated  from  the 
period  of  this  publication. 

The  study  of  the  alteration  of  positives  was,  from  this  time,  almost  com¬ 
plete  :  it  is  only  necessary  that  we  should  to-day  recal  the  principal 
features  of  our  early  labours.  One  theoretical  point  still  remained 
obscure;  we  were  unable  in  1855  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  yellow 
colouration  which  characterises  faded  prints.  This  was  a  gap  or  hiatus  of 
which  we  fully  appreciated  the  importance,  and  which  deeper  research 
has  enabled  us  now  to  fill  up. 

The  first  point  established  by  our  studies  in  1855  is  the  following : — All 
faded  proofs  contain  sulphur,  the  presence  of  which  it  is  easy  to  demon¬ 
strate,  and  also  to  determine  its  quantity,  by  ordinary  analytical  means. 
When  the  print  is  entirely  “  gone,”  and  freely  yellowed  in  all  its  parts, 
the  proportions  of  sulphur  and  silver  which  it  contains  are  very  nearly 
those  required  by  the  formula  for  sulphide  of  silver  Ag.  S. 

It  was  natural  to  deduce  from  this  observation  the  consequence  that  the 
alteration  of  positives  was  due  to  sulphuration.  In  order  to  ascertain  if 
this  really  was  the  case,  our  first  care  was  to  submit  recently-fixed  prints 
to  the  action  of  sulphur  compounds. 

The  alkaline  sulphides  in  solution  were  our  first  reagents,  and  we  in¬ 
variably  found  that  the  most  carefully-fixed  prints  left  for  a  sufficient 
time  in  a  solution  of  this  nature  acquired  a  yellow  colour.  Nevertheless 
the  change  was  not  an  immediate  one — a  transitory  phenomenon  pre¬ 
ceded  it.  In  the  first  moments  of  immersion  the  proof  assumed  a  violet- 
black  tone  sufficiently  agreeable  to  the  eye,  but  fugitive  ;  and  whether 
it  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  sulphurising  bath,  or  whether  it  be 
withdrawn  at  this  moment,  the  effect  is  always  the  same.  After  a  little 
time  it  turns  completely  yellow. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  action  of  which  we  tried  after  that  of  the 
alkaline  sulphides,  furnished  us  with  the  means  of  explaining  the  succes¬ 
sion  of  these  two  different  phenomena.  When  employed  in  the  form  of 
aqueous  solution  this  reagent  behaves  with  positive  proofs  in  the  same 


manner  as  alkaline  sulphides.  It  colours  them  first  black,  then  yellow ; 
but  this  is  no  longer  the  case  under  conditions  of  complete  dessication. 

In  fact,  if  a  current  of  perfectly  dry  sulphuretted  hydrogen  be  allowed 
to  act  on  a  fixed  proof,  also  completely  dried,  it  assumes  a  violet  colons-** 
it  tones,  in  fact;  and  however  long  the  action  may  be  continued  t be 
colouration  does  not  change.  But  the  slightest  trace  ot  water  is  sufficient 
to  modify  this  state  of  things.  It  is  only  necessary  that  the  gas  should 
be  slightly  humid,  and  the  colouration  will  be  yellow  instead  of  violet, 
and  a  print  thus  toned  turned  entirely  yellow  by  a  few  minutes’  immer¬ 
sion  in  warm  water  or  an  hour  in  cold. 

(To  be  continued.) 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  THE  FIELDS. 

[Philadelphia  Photographer.] 

Photography  has  realised  some  of  the  dreams  of  those  ardent  lovers  of 
nature,  who  have  long  been  waiting  and  wondering,  and  almost  despair¬ 
ing  of  accomplishing  the  ends  they  aimed  at.  They  felt  that  there  was 
a  vast  amount  of  mere  conventionalism  in  most  painting.  They  won- 
dered  it  should  be  so;  they  waited  to  see  if  it  coull  not  be  avoided ; 
they  almost  despaired  of  any  remedy.  Such  and  such  touches  stood  for 
leaves ;  they  were  not  leaves  either  in  shape  or  detail,  but  they  stood  for 
leaves,  and  were  accepted  as  leaves.  Certain  daubs  of  colour  or  strokes 
of  brush  stood  for  the  bark  on  tree-trunks ;  other  daubs  and  strokes 
stood  for  grass  or  rock-surface.  But,  after  all,  those  things  were  only 
suggestions,  not  actual  representations  of  the  objects.  And  how  was  it 
possible  that  it  should  be  otherwise  ?  How  could  any  mortal  hand  paint 
any  real  natural  forest  ?  A  painter  might  sit  down  before  a  reach  of 
woods,  and  paint  “from  dawn  to  dewy  eve,”  beginning  in  early  youth 
and  painting  persistently  till  he  and  the  forest  grew  old  together,  without 
hope  of  rendering  all  he  saw.  Realising  this,  the  task  was  abandoned, 
till  the  pre-Raphaelites  took  up  the  forsaken  work,  and  by  limiting  their 
scrutiny  to  a  little  bit  of  nature,  contrived  to  present  the  world  with  very 
fair  copies  of  tufts  of  grass  and  handbreadths  of  waysides.  They 
painted  pictures  which  it  made  one’s  back  ache  even  to  look  at,  so  terrible 
was  the  evidence  which  they  exhibited  of  intense  and  elaborate  toil.  But 
these  did  not  satisfy.  Then  photography  started  up  like  a  spirit,  and  came 
into  the  midst  of  the  toiling  group,  bending  painfully  over  their  work, 
and  said,  “  Stand  aside,  gentlemen,  if  you  please.  Let  mo  show  you 
how  to  paint  Nature.”  In  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  as  it 
were,  she  handed  over  her  work,  and  lo  !  there  was  the  wood  with  every 
tree-trunk  perfectly  copied,  every  leaf  accurately  represented,  and  every 
stone  standing  overshadowed  by  tall  ferns,  or  cushioned  in  soft  moss ! 
The  group  of  painters  put  out  their  pipes  simultaneously,  and  pored 
eagerly  over  the  production  of  this  strange  spirit !  It  was  a  real  thing 
and  perfect.  Not  a  bug  had  crawled  over  a  tree-trunk,  but  this  spirit 
had  caught  him,  and  transferred  his  image  to  the  surface  prepared  for 
his  reception.  Not  one  little  quiet  shadow  had  the  sun  made  by  means 
of  the  rugged  excrescence  of  a  fragment  of  oak-bark,  or  the  overhanging 
of  a  leaf,  but  the  spirit  had  marked  it,  surprising  ere  it  could  escape, 
and  fixing  it  ere  it  could  fade  !  The  admiring  spectators  admitted  that 
the  work  was  wonderful,  and,  relighting  their  pipes,  resolved  that  this 
spirit  should  help  them  in  their  after  toils,  and  secure  for  them  studies  of 
nature,  not  otherwise  attainable. 

But  photography  has  done  more  than  this.  The  nimble -fingered 
spirit  has  contrived  to  grasp  motion.  The  painter  had  to  guess  at  many 
things,  particularly  at  moving  things.  The  falling  wave  changed  while 
he  watched  it,  and  was  never  the  same  thing  long  enough  to  allow  him 
to  draw  a. single  line  accurately.  It  tossed  and  trembled  before  him,  and 
seemed  to  defy  his  efforts  to  pourtray  it.  The  clouds  too  smiled  at  his 
endeavours  to  picture  them.  He  saw  the  expression  as  it  came  on  the 
majestic  vapour  masses  ;  but  as  he  lifted  his  head  to  look  again,  the  smile 
had  melted  away,  and  a  frown  supplied  its  place.  And  so  the  clouds 
trailed  away,  and  twisted  their  long  waving  skirts,  and  left  the  baffled 
artist  to  admire  and  despair.  But  this  swift  spirit  was  too  quick  for  the 
clouds,  too  nimble  for  the  falling  wave  ;  it  caught  the  combing  surf  in 
the  very  instant  of  its  plunge,  and  treated  the  clouds  as  though  they 
were  marble  things,  and  fixed  on  pedestals  to  wait  its  pleasure. 

With  such  a  wonderful  helpmate  at  their  beck  and  call,  we  are  amazed 
that  all  artists  are  not  photographers,  and  that  any  photographer  is  ever 
content  to  sit  at  home,  and  copy  prints  or  even  paintings.  Of  course  there 
is  use  in  this  work. 

It  is  well  to  reproduce  good  prints  at  small  cost,  and  repeat,  in  a 
general  way,  the  paintings  of  distinguished  artists  so  as  to  give  some  idea 
of  the  composition  and  character  of  then’  work.  But  what  is  this  in 
comparison  with  representing  and  actually  reproducing  the  etchings  of 
the  Almighty  on  the  rocks,  and  His  mouldings,  and  carvings,  and 
textures  in  cliffs,  and  hill  sides,  and  velvet  mosses  ?  Think  of  carrying 
home  the  exact  forms  of  things  which  His  hand  has  fashioned,  and  the 
magical  effects  in  light  and  shade  which  He  has  arranged  ! 

And  then  the  glorious  open-air  life  of  the  photographer !  His  life 
amid  the  silent  woods,  where  the  shadows  sleep  so  calmly ;  on  the  hill 
side  where  the  sunbeams  rest  so  broadly  and  brightly ;  by  the  deep  quiet 
lake,  where  the  leap  of  the  fish  and  his  flashing  fall  into  the  broken 
mirror  beneath,  alone  interrupt  the  profound  stillness  and  repose  of  the 
scene ;  or  by  the  sounding  shore,  where  the  sea  waves  cast  themselves 
upon  the  sand,  as  though  weary  with  their  ceaseless  tossing,  and  rake 
with  their  white  foam-fingers  among  the  pebbles,  and  finding  nothing  as 
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it  -would  appear,  glide  back  murmuring  to  the  next  wave  their  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  regret !  All  this  is  not  without  toil.  It  would  not  be  worth 
anything  if  it  did  not  exact  effort,  and  demand  judgment,  and  exercise 
skill.  Sometimes  the  work  is  hard.  But  then  the  result  is  so  wonderful 
and  so  perfect ! 

We  have  had  some  little  experience  in  this  out-door’s  toil  as  an  humble 
helper,  and  confess  to  aching  bones  and  weary  back  as  the  issues.  We 
remember  one  series  of  views  taken  in  the  bed  of  a  torrent,  the  banks  of 
which  were  almost  perpendicular,  and  an  hundred  feet  high.  The  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  glen  was  absolutely  chaotic.  Unlike  Jerusalem  after  its  over¬ 
throw,  where  not  a  stone  was  left  upon  another,  no  stone  but  was  on 
the  top  of  another.  The  possibility  of  pitching  a  tent  was  debated,  and 
the  attempt  to  effect  it  made,  but  to  no  purpose.  A  stream  of  light  would 
creep  in  behind  the  operator,  after  the  most  careful  adjustment  of  the  cur¬ 
tain,  and  then,  when  that  was  shut  out,  there  would  be  other  rays,  like 
little  boys  around  a  show  on  the  commons,  sure  to  crawl  in  at  another 
crevice,  and  disturb  the  performance.  So  the  tent  had  to  be  pitched  on  tho 
top  of  the  ravine,  and  the  plates  after  exposure  at  the  bottom  to  be  hurried 
up  to  the  bath  at  the  summit.  It  was  a  breathless  scramble.  A  hot 
August  day  gave  the  operator  a  bath  as  well  as  the  plates.  But  then  the 
result  was  perfect !  There  were  the  overwhelmed  rocks  in  all  their  gro¬ 
tesque  ruggedness,  and  there  was  the  wild  mountain  stream,  twisting 
among  them  like  a  mighty  snake,  and  leaping  up  here  and  there  in  foam 
and  hissing  spray,  like  an  angry  and  living  thing.  Recent  ingenuity  has 
remedied  these  difficulties,  but  still  it  needs  patience  and  much  endurance 
to  do  the  work  well.  How  abundantly  the  results  repay  labour  Avhen 
the  work  is  well  done  !  The  world  has  ceased  to  be  astonished ,  but  it  has 
not  ceased  to  be  delighted  with  the  triumphs  of  the  new  art ;  and  still 
more  glorious  victories,  we  do  not  doubt,  are  yet  in  store  for  its  devoted 
students.  We  have  now  all  the  glory  of  grand  Rembrandt’s  light  and 
shade,  and  more  than  pre-Raphaelite  delicacy  and  exactness  of  detail.  We 
look  in  hope  of  yet  seeing  the  exquisite  tintings  of  Nature  reproduced, 
aud  Titian  and  Turner  excelled  in  colour,  as  much  as  they  arc  in 
accuracy  of  form  and  minuteness  of  detail. 

Id.  J.  Morton,  D.D. 


<§m“  Class  far  fBrqumtrs. 

LESSON  XI. 

At  the  present  time  the  toning  of  paper  prints  is  effected  by  means  of  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  gold.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  prints  have  been 
thoroughly  washed,  so  as  to  remove  the  free  nitrate  of  silver.  Without 
allowing  them  to  dry  remove  them  from  the  water  into  a  toning  solution 
made  thus  : — Into  a  flat  dish  of  suitable  dimensions  pour  a  small  quantity 
of  water,  just  sufficient  to  cover  the  prints  to  be  immersed.  Into  this 
pour  two,  three,  or  more  drops  of  chloride  of  gold  solution,  of  the 
strength  of  say  fifteen  grains  dissolved  in  one  ounce  of  water,  the  proper 
quantity  depending  upon  the  number  of  prints  to  be  toned.  The  general 
principle  to  be  kept  in  view  is  this : — One  grain  of  gold  ought  to  tone 
perfectly  a  whole  sheet  of  Saxe  paper  twenty-two  by  eighteen  inches, 
but  one  and  a-half  grains  will  be  required  for  the  same  sized  sheet  of 
Rive  paper.  In  this  solution  immerse  a  small  slip  of  litmus-paper, 
which  will  probably  quickly  assume  a  red  colour.  Have  ready  a  weak 
solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  which  pour  by  very  small  quantities  at 
a  time  into  the  dish  containing  the  gold  until  the  litmus-paper  loses  its 
red  colour  and  again  becomes  blue.  The  solution  is  now  slightly  alkaline, 
and  in  the  condition  best  adapted  for  toning.  It  usually  happens  that 
the  first  print  immersed  does  not  tone  satisfactorily,  hence  it  is  desirable 
that  the  worst  one  of  the  lot  be  toned  first.  After  this  tho  toning  goes 
on  more  or  less  rapidly  and  well.  The  action  of  the  toning  solution 
should  be  allowed  to  continue  until  the  prints  have  acquired  a  depth  of 
colour  suited  to  the  subject  or  the  taste  of  the  operator.  Some  kinds  of 
paper  tone  in  a  much  more  satisfactory  manner  than  others.  So  much  so 
is  this  the  case  that  experienced  printers  subject  the  papers  of  different 
makers  to  different  modes  of  treatment. 

The  action  of  the  gold  toning  bath  is  imperfectly  understood.  Some 
think  that  a  portion  of  the  subchloride  of  silver  which  forms  the  picture 
is  dissolved,  and  an  atom  of  gold  precipitated  in  lieu  of  each  atom  of 
silver  so  withdrawn ;  but  others  hold  theories  differing-  somewhat  from 
this.  Those  interested,  and  who  are  desirous  of  studying  the  philosophy 
of  the  subject,  should  consult  the  able  papers  on  the  subject,  by  Davanne 
and  Girard,  Avhich  have  appeared  in  these  columns. 

The  majority  of  photographic  students  expected  to  bo  benefitted  by 
these  lessons  will  doubtless  be  those  who  are  only  able  to  photograph  by 
snatches  as  it  were ;  who,  engaged  in  the  toils  of  business  during  the  day, 
only  turn  to  this  as  an  agreeable  recreation  before  or  after  business  hours. 
These  having,  it  may  be,  time  at  command  to  print  only  three  or  four- 
proofs  per  day,  may  be  inclined  to  grudge  the  waste  of  gold  in  making- 
up  a  bath,  which,  at  a  minimum,  would  answer  for  a  dozen  small  prints, 
Avliereas  all  they  want  to  finish  at  a  time  is  one  or  two.  We  kncAv  a  friend 
so  situated,  and  he  said  it  was  always  grudgingly  that  he  made  a  toning 
bath,  for  he  rarely  printed  more  than  three  or  four  at  a  time,  and  he  felt 
annoyed  at  having  to  make  up  a  bath  Avhich  Avould  as  easily  have  toned 
a  dozen  as  the  few  he  required.  We  suggested  that,  instead  of  mixing  a 
large  quantity  of  solution,  he  should  mix  only  so  much  as  he  might  re¬ 
quire,  and  brush  it  over  the  print,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Heywood  some 


four  or  five  years  ago.  He  did  so,  and  expressed  his  delight  at  the  method 
indicated,  affirming  that  the  prints  he  had  produced  in  this  way  had,  if 
anything,  surpassed  those  done  by  the  usual  method,  enclosing  a  proof 
in  corroboration  of  his  statement.  Judging  that  more  of  our  readers  of 
these  chapters  might  be  interested  in  this  subject,  we  subjoin  Mr.  Hey- 
wood’s  formula,  coupled  with  such  observations  as  from  our  oivn  expe¬ 
rience  we  feel  justified  in  making. 

Wash  the  print  thoroughly,  and  place  while  still  moist  on  a  plate  of 
glass.  Now  have  the  following  trvo  solutions  ready : — 


^  (  Bicarbonate  of  soda . 5  grains. 

(  Water . 1  ounce. 

j,  j  Chloride  of  gold  . 1  grain. 

I  Water . 1  ounce. 


In  a  watch  glass  or  other  similar  dish,  mix  one  drop  of  A  Avith  five  drops 
of  B,  and,  by  means  of  a  camel’s  hair  brush,  spread  the  mixture  over  the 
print  to  be  toned.  The  quantity  here  given  is  suited  for  two  carle 
portraits.  After  the  solution  is  spread  over,  it  is  alloAved  to  remain  until 
all  redness  is  gone,  and  the  print  has  assumed  the  desired  tone.  After 
this  they  should  be  removed  into  water  to  await  the  fixing.  .Should  the 
toning  not  proceed  Avith  sufficient  rapidity,  by  Avarming  the  glass  or  plate 
on  which  the  prints  are  spread  the  operation  may  be  accelerated  very  con- 
siderably.  Perhaps  the  most  pleasing  picture  is  produced  Avhen  a  purple 
tint  has  been  attained. 

We  have  said  that  a  good  tone  is  not  usually  obtained  in  the  first  print 
immersed  in  the  toning  bath.  This  is  obviated  by  allowing  a  feAv  hours 
to  elapse  between  the  mixing  up  of  the  bath  and  the  immersion  of  tho 
prints. 

A  satisfactory  tone  having  been  procured,  and  the  print  haA-ing  been 
washed  in  water,  it  is  now  fixed.  Take  one  part  of  a  saturated  solution 
of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  add  two  parts  of  water.  In  this  solution 
immerse  the  prints,  and  allow  them  to  remain  not  less  than  frie  minutes. 
If  imperfectly  fixed,  the  whites  of  the  prints  Avill  most  assuredly  assume 
a  yellow  tint,  most  unpleasing  to  behold  after  they  are  washed.  If  any 
doubt  remains  as  to  their  perfect  fixation  tear  off  a  comer  of  the  paper, 
and  immerse  in  hot  Avater.  If  properly  fixed,  the  Avhites  will  undergo  no 
alteration ;  if  the  fixing  has  not  been  perfect,  they  will  immediately 
assume  the  yellow  colour  previously  indicated.  It  is  safer  to  use  a  fresh 
solution  each  time;  for  one  that  has  been  previously  or  frequently  in  use 
acquires  the  property  of  precipitating  sulphur  on  the  prints,  impairing 
their  durability.  The  subject  of  the  toning  of  prints  by  sulphur  instead 
of  gold  is  one  possessing-  much  interest,  and  many  prints  so  toned  have 
resisted  the  ravages  of  time  with  considerable  success;  but,  as  it  is  ge¬ 
nerally  agreed  that  gold  toning  is  theoretically,  practically,  and  artisti¬ 
cally  superior,  the  subject  scarcely  requires  much  consideration  in  these 
chapters,  and  Avould  only  tend  to  beAvilder  a  learner. 

The  print  having  been  fixed — i.e.,  the  chloride  of  silver  having  been 
thoroughly  removed — it  is  now  important  that  the  fixing  agent  be  also 
removed  from  the  pores  of  the  paper.  Although  hyposulphite  of  soda  is 
very  soluble  in  Avater,  the  complex  character  it  assumes  after  being  in 
contact  and  surcharged  with  the  chloride  of  silver  in  the  print,  renders 
it  more  difficult  to  remove  from  the  texture  of  the  paper  than  would  at 
first  be  anticipated.  On  no  subject  is  photographic  empiricism  more 
rampant  than  on  this.  “  I  wash  my  prints,”  says  one  photographer, 
“  for  twenty-four  hours  exactly.”  “  I  Avash  my  prints,”  says  another, 
“  for  twelve  hours.”  Wash  your  prints  with  frequent  changes  of  water 
for  five  or  six  hours  and  there  Avill  be  little  danger  of  their  permanence 
on  this  score.  Thoroughly  washed,  the  prints  should  be  dried  and 
mounted  on  suitable  board.  The  particular  kind  of  paste  employed  for 
mounting-  prints  is  a  matter  of  some  consequence. 

In  the  first  important  photographic  Avork  ever  published  —  The  Pencil  of 
Nature — the  prints  Avhen  fixed  were  washed  in  ten  or  a  dozen  changes 
of  water,  and  after  being  dried  Avere  put  into  the  hands  of  a  bookbinder 
to  mount.  The  paste  used  by  this  class  contains  alum,  and  it  was  doubt¬ 
less  owing  to  this  fact  that  those  parts  of  the  prints  (about  an  inch  round 
the  margin)  pasted  to  the  board  faded  rapidly,  while  the  centres,  in 
many  cases,  are  at  the  present  time  as  fresh  and  vivid  as  Avhen  first 
printed — now  about  tAA-enty  years  ago.  Starch  is  deemed  an  excellent 
substance  for  pasting  with,  and,  by  many,  ordinary  glue  still  more  so. 

J.  T.  Taylor. 


The  Author  of  these  lessons — to  render  them  of  more  service  to  the  class  for 
whom  they  arc  intended — will,  at  the  close  of  each,  reply  to  such  corres¬ 
pondence  as  may  arise  out  of  them.  Letters  addressed  to  J.  T.  Taylor, 
Editorial  Office  of  this  Journal,  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
1F.C.,  ivill  meet  with  prompt  attention,  and  be  replied  to  in  this  column  as 
fully  as  their  nature  warrants. 


Old  Sulphuret  op  Potassium  :  an  Important  Fact. — Mr.  Editor, — 
Nearly  all  photographers  know  that  a  stale  solution  of  sulphuret  of 
potassium  used  to  intensify  a  negatiA-e  will  invariably  injure  it  by  a 
peculiar  discolouration  apparently  between  the  film  and  glass,  someAvhat 
resembling  undissolved  iodide  of  silver.  I  have  taken  negatUes  Avhich 
were  apparently  worthless  from  the  above  cause,  and  restored  their 
original  good  qualities  by  simply  treating  them  with  a  fresh  solution  of 
sulphuret.  This  will  clear  them  again  in  all  cases.  If  the  above  fact  is 
worth  anything,  use  it. — Yours  truly,  B.  F.  Hall. — American  Journal 
of  Photography. 
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THE  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  FRENCH  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY  AT  THE  PALAIS  DE  L’INDUSTRIE. 

[Last  Notice.] 

We  propose  to  close  our  notices  of  this  Exhibition  by  passing  rapidly  in 
review  that  portion  of  the  display  which  occupies  the  central  partitions 
and  tables  of  the  salon. 

Commencing  once  more  near  the  entrance,  we  observe  three  frames  of 
views  by  A.  Quinet.  The  style  of  mounting  and  the  tone  of  the  printing 
are  very  good  ;  but  they  lack  sharpness,  and  fail  in  rendering  the  distant 
background.  It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  already  been  compelled 
to  make  a  similar  criticism  with  regard  to  many  other  views  in  this 
Exposition.  If  it  were  not  for  some  happy  exceptions,  we  should  have 
been  inclined  to  imagine  that  it  was  the  uniform  result  of  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere ;  the  presence  of  a  large  amount  of  heated  air  between  the 
lens  and  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  landscape  being  sufficient  to  pro¬ 
duce  this  effect. 

Next  in  order  are  thirty-four  specimens  of  whole-size  portraits,  con¬ 
stituting  La  Galerie  des' Artistes  Contemporains.  They  are  all  photo¬ 
graphed  in  a  similar  style,  with  the  names  on  the  ornamental  frame 
inclosing  the  bust,  and  they  are  very  tastefully  varied  by  judicious 
changes  in  the  accompanying  accessories. — In  the  excellent  collection  of 
views  by  Miguel  Aleo,  of  Nice  (which  we  presume  are  by  the  Taupenot 
process),  there  are  one  or  two  architectural  subjects  which  demonstrate 
the  incapacity  of  his  lens  to  render  exactly  the  perpendicular  lines  under 
the  circumstances,  as  he  was  probably  forced  to  “cock”  his  camera  in  order 
to  include  the  buildings.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  see  such  lines  varying 
half-an-inch  from  the  perpendicular. 

In  the  collection  of  military  portraits — including  a  Kurde,  a  Tcherkesse, 
a  Turcoman,  an  Afghan,  and  an  Arab — the  attitudes  and  expression  are 
rendered  with  much  spirit.  They  are  by  G.  Laverdet. — The  twelve  re¬ 
productions  of  paintings  photographed  by  Retout,  Mallard  and  Co.  are 
remarkably  poor  specimens  of  such  work  ;  so  much  so,  that  we  are  quite 
surprised  to  see  them  in  the  Exhibition. — Graveri’s  photographs  of 
statuettes,  glass  and  porcelain  articles,  &c.,  are  very  good,,  and  so  also  is 
his  single  copy  of  a  painting. — Among  the  portraits  exhibited  by  Ley- 
marie,  the  larger  one  of  the  late  M.  Flandrin  is  very  awkward  in  the 
pose :  he  seems  to  be  slipping  off  his  chair. — A  series  of  copies  of  engra¬ 
vings  by  Miousement,  of  Tours,  is  worthy  of  high  praise  for  their  excel¬ 
lence. 

Passing  over  some  very  beautiful  views  which  are,  unfortunately, 
anonymous,  we  come  to  fifteen  pretty  landscapes  taken  in  the  vicinity  of 
La  Vendee  by  J.  Eobuchon,  of  Fontenay.  They  have  very  much  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  copperplate  engravings,  and  great  skill  is  displayed  in  the 
selection  of  the  point  of  view. — The  two  frames  by  Liogier  do  him  great 
credit,  particularly  the  specimens  of  copying. 

Immediately  opposite  the  last-named  is  a  large  array  of  photographs, 
by  Madame  Lafon,  of  statuary,  &c.,  in  the  Musee  Napoleon  III.  They 
are  very  interesting,  and  the  work  is  well  done,  except  in  a  single  in¬ 
stance  where  the  print  exhibited  had  been  printed  from  a  negative  from 
which  the  film  had  commenced  to  crack  off.  This  lady  also  exhibits 
many  specimens  of  photographs  on  silk  by  a  patented  process  ;  they  fill 
a  large  table,  and  most  of  them  are  very  good.  They  are  mounted  in 
the  form  of  fans  and  transparent  screens  for  hanging  in  windows,  &c., 
&c. — A  collection  of  eighteen  large  portraits  by  Bayard  and  Bertall  are 
excellent  for  the  most  part,  but  are,  we  think,  toned  too  dark. 

Paul  Pretsch  exhibits  fifteen  untouched  specimens  of  typographic  print¬ 
ing  by  means  of  his  process.  They  fail  decidedly  in  the  half-tones.  They 
have  the  appearance  of  fine  lithographs. — W.  Toovey  shows  two  specimens 
of  photolithography  on  wood,  for  the  decoration  of  furniture.  They  did 
not  strike  us  as  promising.  His  copies  on  paper,  by  means  of  photolitho¬ 
graphy,  arc  very  good,  and  speak  well  for  this  application  of  his  patented 
process. — Next  to  these  hang  the  specimens  of  J.  Pouncy’s  process, — some 
photographed  in  printer’s  ink  direct  from  the  negatives,  and  some  in 
ceramic  colours,  blue,  black,  and  brown,  for  transferring  to  and  burning 
on  china. — Adjoining  these  is  a  collection  of  untouched  studies  of  photo¬ 
graphic  engraving,  both  typographic  and  copperplate,  upon  cuivre  aciere, 
by  Gamier.  The  reproduction  of  the  printed  page  of  L'  Art  pour  Tous 
is  very  good  indeed. — A.  Morvan  follows  with  some  excellent  products  of 
his  printing  process,  consisting  of  large  and  small  reproductions  of  views, 
maps,  engravings,  &c.  He  employs,  on  lithographic  stone,  a  varnish 
composed  of  albumen  and  bichromate  of  ammonia,  and  uses  a  positive 
instead  of  a  negative  in  obtaining  his  impression.  —  T.  C.  Eegnault 
exhibits  some  specimens  of  photographic  engraving  on  steel ;  but  the 
pictures  are  far  from  clear  and  sharp.  We  have  no  idea,  however,  of 
prejudging  the  process,  as  it  may  be  susceptible  of  great  improvement. — 
M.  Marie  also  exhibits  good  photolithographic  prints. — The  specimens  of 
portraiture,  by  MM.  Wyler  and  Berne  Bellecour,  have  great  excellence. — 
I.  Rousset,  of  Alfort,  desplays  a  very  large  and  beautiful  collection  of 
views.  Among  them  is  a  series  of  ten  large  ones  with  fine  natural  skies, 
which  were  taken  with  a  new  lens,  made  by  MM.  Gase  and  Charconnet, 
the  sky  having  been  obtained  at  the  same  time  as  the  rest  of  the 
picture. 

A  great  variety  of  vitrified  photographs  upon  enamel,  by  the  process  of 
M.  Lafon  dc  Camarsac,  arc  exhibited  together,  and  constitute  one  of  the 


most  beautiful  and  interesting  features  of  this  Exposition. — Eleven  exceed¬ 
ingly  beautiful  landscapes,  of  i  ,  on  dry  collodion, 

renaud,  are  perhaps  the  best  French  pictures  in  the  Exhibition ;  their 
photographic  excellence  is  remarkable. — Next  to  tic-'  is  displayed  lb" 
finest  collection  of  English  landscape  photography,  consisting  ol  thirty- 
three  magnificent  views,  by  Vernon  Heath.  Each  of  thes<  pict  i 
charming  study,  and  we  should  be  pleased  to  be  able  to  give  them  tin 
special  attention  and  criticism  they  demand,  but  our  review  is  too  rapid 
to  permit  it.  Suffice  it  to  say  they  are  without  a  rival. 

An  exceedingly  elegant  series  of  twelve  views,  skilfully  mounted,  and 
in  evexy  respect  worthy  to  compare  with  the  best  pictures  in  the  Exhi¬ 
bition,  are  the  productions  of  M.  Davanne.  Among  them  the  view  of  the 
town  of  Grenoble,  with  the  snow-capped  mountain  range  in  the  di-tant 
horizon,  is  a  photographic  chef  d' oeuvre.  They  are  dry-plate  pictures ; 
and,  a  little  out  of  the  regular  oi’der  in  which  they  hang,  we  will  place 
beside  them  the  eleven  large  views  by  Paul  Gaillard,  splendid  examples 
of  what  the  Taupenot  process  will  do  in  skilful  hands. 

hi.  Magny  exhibits  a  beautiful  collection  of  views ;  one  is  especially 
fine,  giving  the  clouds  and  a  reflection  of  them  in  the  liver. 

We  gi’oup  together  the  portraits  displayed  by  Messrs.  Grobe,  Reutlin- 
ger,  Ilauptaengl,  Reusch,  Braquehais,  Chevalier,  and  Thierry,  with  the 
remark  that  they  are  all  good  specimens  of  photograph}-. — Foumercuu 
and  Chifflet,  of  Lyons,  show-  some  microscopic  reproductions,  enlarged 
150  diameters ;  some  excellent  photographs  of  antique  statuary ;  and  a 
i-emai’kably  fine  Group  d'Enfants ,  containing  over  ninety  individuals. — 
E.  Cuvellier  displays  twelve  landscapes,  two  of  them  pi-inted  from  four 
negatives.  At  a  distance  of  ten  or  fifteen  feet  the  general  effect  is  pretty 
good ;  but  a  close  inspection  shows  that  all  the  finer  details  of  the  scenes 
are  wanting.  We  found  it  difficult  to  determine  the  cause  of  the  defect. — 
Gustave  Lancelot,  of  Troyes,  has  a  single  photograph  of  a  bas-relief  It 
is  excellently  done. 

The  megascopic  enlargements  by  the  system  of  Arthur  Chevalier  have 
the  usual  defects  of  enlarged  pictures. 

This  finishes  our  necessarily  rapid  review  of  the  pictures  displayed  on 
the  walls  and  partitions.  Around  the  room  is  the  usual  array  of  involv¬ 
ing  stereoscopes  with  glass  Hews.  On  a  table  at  one  end  is  a  number  of 
specimens  of  V  Album  Magique,  which  is  a  book  with  a  stcrooscope  attached 
to  it,  so  that  the  views  can  be  seen  by  simply  tui-ning  the  leaves  or  sliding 
out  the  stereographs.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  room  is  a  goodly 
variety  of  microscopic  photographs,  nicely  mounted  on  rings,  watch 
keys,  &c.  And  in  the  centre  of  the  salon,  occupying  the  place  of 
honour,  is  a  large  table  filled  with  busts  and  statuettes  produced  by  the 
photo-sculpture  process.  They  justly  attract  a  great  deal  of  attention. 


ON  A  DRY  COLLODION  PROCESS. 

Dr.  Kaiser,  of  Leyden,  recently  published  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  Foto- 
grafe  formulae  for  a  dry  collodion  process.  The  paper  has  been  translated 
in  Lc  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Chimiquc  dc  Paris,  from  whence  we  exti'act  it. 

Place  in  a  glass  vessel — 

Sulphuric  acid  (specific  gravity  1-840) .  17  drachms. 

Nitrate  of  potash,  in  powder .  1078  grains. 

Stir  the  mixture  well  with  a  glass  rod,  and  then  plunge  in  sixty-two 
grains  of  cotton.  After  five  minutes’  immersion  wash  well ;  then  take 
twenty-three  grains  of  the  pyroxyline  and  dissolve  in — 

Alcohol  .  14  drachms. 

Ether  .  14  ,, 

To  this  collodion  add  fi-om  twenty-five  to  thirty  gi-ains  of  iodide  of  cad¬ 
mium.  If  necessary  add  a  few  drops  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine 
to  the  collodion. 

The  Silver  Bath. — We  can  employ  the  ordinary  bath,  but  the  author 
recommends  the  following  bath  in  preference : — 

Water .  1  pint  15  ounces. 

Nitrate  of  silver  .  3858  grains. 

Iodide  of  silver  to  satui-ation. 

Evaporate  the  liquid,  and  fuse  the  double  salt  of  iodide  of  silver  and 
nitrate  which  is  formed.  After  cooling  dissolve  the  fused  salt  in  ten  parts 
of  water  and  filter.  If  necessary  add  to  this  also  a  few  drops  of  an  alco¬ 
holic  solution  of  iodine. 

Preservative  Solution. — Having  washed  the  plate  well  with  rain  water, 
after  sensitising  cover  it  with  the  following  solution : — 

Absolute  alcohol .  3J  ounces. 

Acetic  ether .  32  minims. 

Camphor  .  8  grains. 

Allow  the  plates  to  dry  spontaneously.  After  exposure  pour  on  the  plate 
some  rain  or  filtered  water,  and  then  develope  with  the  following : — 

Water* .  3|  ounces. 

Acetic  acid  . 30  grains. 

Sulphate  of  iron . . .  15 J  grains. 

And  some  drops  of  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

- 

Museum  of  Industrial  Art. — The  Society  for  Promoting  Industrial 
Art  in  France  has  named  a  commission  to  arrange  the  administrative 
organisation  of  a  museum  of  industrial  art,  having  galleries  for  peima- 
nent  exhibition,  sale,  and  lecture  rooms,  in  some  central  part  of  Paris. 

•"  This  is  a  singularly  weak  developer. 
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icEatfs  <mb  jit  rays. 

Photography  in  India. — A  letter  from  India  informs  us  that  the 
wealthier  native  inhabitants  there  have  taken  almost  as  a  body  to  the 
study  of  photography. 

Consumption  op  Albumen  in  New  York. — Upwards  of  twelve  hundred 
dozen  eggs  are  used  every  week  in  New  York  and  vicinity  for  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  albumenised  paper. 

To  Make  Glass  Roops  Waterproof. — The  Industrie  Zeitung  recom¬ 
mends  that  narrow  strips  of  canvas  or  calico  should  be  dipped  in  a  mixture 
of  one  part  of  tallow  and  two  parts  of  resin.  These  strips  are  to  be  laid 
on  the  puttied  grooves  of  the  framework  in  such  a  way  that  a  width  of 
one-half  or  one-quarter  inch  may  overlap  the  underside  of  the  sheets 
of  glass  which  are  to  be  pressed  down  on  it  until  the  fatty  preparation 
on  the  strips  becomes  solid.  The  same  mixture  is  found  to  be  of  great 
service  in  stopping  the  leakage  of  burst  water-pipes. 

Acetic  Acid  Replaced  by  Grape  Juice. — A  Hungarian  correspondent 
of  the  Photographisches  Archiv  recommends  the  following  formula: — Col¬ 
lodion,  equal  quantities  of  ether  and  alcohol,  and  bromo-iodised  silver  bath 
six  per  cent,  strength,  and  developer  one  part  protosulphate  of  iron  to 
forty  parts  of  water  to  each  ounce,  and  fourteen  drops  of  the  juice  of  sour 
green  grapes.  The  pictures  seldom  required  re-developing,  and  the  film 
holds  very  firmly  to  the  glass.  The  author  adds  that  it  was  by  no  means 
a  matter  of  indifference  as  to  what  sort  of  grape  was  employed. 

Decorative  Art  and  the  Kaleidoscope. — The  Paris  correspondent 
of  the  Chemical  News,  alluding  to  this  subject,  says  : — “  At  the  last  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Photographic  Society,  the  Abbe  Laborde  read  a  paper  On  the 
Reproduction  of  Kaleidoscopic  Figures.  I  have  always  imagined  that  the 
great  beauty  of  these  figures  resided  in  their  colour ;  and  to  what  end, 
therefore,  should  they  be  photographed  F  M.  Laborde  says  these  photo¬ 
graphs  would  be  useful  to  designers ;  but  I  fancy  no  decorative  artist 
would  be  worth  much  who  would  seek  the  aid  of  the  kaleidoscope  for 
his  patterns.” 

New  Press  for  Rolling  Carte  Portraits. — Among  the  recent 
American  patents  we  find  one  for  a  rolling  press,  of  which  the  following 
meagre  account,  extracted  from  the  official  patent  report  of  the  Scientific 
American ,  is  all  we  are  able  to  furnish  to  our  readers: — “I  claim  first 
the  employment,  in  a  photographic  card  press,  of  a  small  polishing  roller 
between  two  larger  sustaining  rollers,  the  three  being  arranged  so  as  to 
operate  together  substantially,  in  the  manner  described,  for  the  purpose 
specified.  Second  :  I  claim  the  application  of  an  adjustable  deflector,  the 
same  being  constructed  and  applied  so  as  to  operate  upon  cards.  Third  : 
I  claim  sustaining  the  pillar  blocks  of  the  rollers  of  a  photographic  card 
press  by  means  of  an  angular  supporter,  constructed  and  applied  so  as  to 
rest  with  its  angular  bottom  edge  only  upon  an  adjustable  base  of  any 
suitable  kind  which  will  permit  it  to  vibrate  thereon,  so  as  to  adapt  itself 
to  the  rollers.  Fourth  :  I  also  claim  the  employment  of  a  hand-wheel 
applied  to  the  card-supporting  roller.” 

The  Practical  Photographer. — We  received  a  call  a  short  time  ago 
from  a  gentleman  who  was  a  stranger  to  us,  but  who  stated  that  he  was 
a  professional  photographer — a  practical  man — engaged  in  the  portraiture 
business  on  his  own  account,  and  that  he  had  called  to  get  our  opinion 
concerning  a  scientific  point  about  which  he  wished  some  information. 
We  cheerfully  gave  him  the  instruction  he  desired  ;  and  then,  in  reply 
to  our  question  how  his  business  prospered,  he  stated  that  he  was  not 
attaining  the  success  he  desired  ;  in  fact,  he  had  been  losing  money  for 
some  time  past,  and,  “not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it,”  he  was 
becoming  discouraged.  He  did  not  know  why  it  was  ;  his  business 
position  was  a  good  one,  his  prices  were  moderate,  he  thought  his  work 
was  good,  and  yet,  some  how  or  other,  rivals  carried  off  the  trade.  Of 
course  we  expressed  our  regret  at  such  a  state  of  affairs,  but  we  did  not 
venture  to  suggest  a  remedy,  as  we  had  no  idea  ourselves  of  the  cause. 
However,  we  accepted  an  invitation  to  call  and  look  over  his  establish¬ 
ment,  and  a  day  or  two  afterwards  we  made  the  visit.  We  found  his 
establishment,  as  he  had  stated,  favourably  situated  for  his  business,  in 
one  of  the  great  thoroughfares  of  the  city  ;  but  the  pictures  he  displayed 
at  the  entrance  did  not  impress  us  very  favourably  ;  the  lighting  of  the 
sitters  was  not  well  done.  We  went  in,  and  as  it  was  late  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  we  found  him  at  leisure  and  quite  ready  to  show  us  all  his  a.range- 
ments.  We  saw  but  little  to  criticise  as  to  his  mechanical  appliances  : 
the  cameras  were  good,  the  operating-rooms  well  arranged,  and  the 
advantages  for  light  excellent.  It  was  evident  that  he  did  not  know  how 
to  make  a  proper  use  of  his  facilities.  We  ventured  then  to  intimate  to 
him  that  he  could  make  a  better  use  of  his  light.  His  sky  light  was  too 
strong  for  the  eyes  of  his  sitters,  and  cast  heavy  shadows  on  the  face  ; 
moreover,  he  did  not  modify  sufficiently  his  side-lights  by  a  proper 
disposition  of  a  reflecting  screen  on  the  opposite  side,  and  so  the  contrast 
was  too  great  between  the  two  sides  of  his  portraits.  He  acknowledged 
the  justness  of  our  remarks,  and  promised  to  put  them  into  practice.  As 
the  suggestions  we  had  made  were  almost  self-evident,  it  occurred  to  us 
to  ask  him  what  photographic  journal  he  was  accustomed  to  read.  “  Oh,” 
he  replied,  “  I  do  not  take  any.”  “  And  why  not  ?  ”  wo  inquired. 
“  Well,”  said  he,  “  one-half  they  contain  is  lies,  and  the  other  half  is  so 
wretchedly  written  that  one  cannot  understand  it ;  I  have  not  read  any 
of  them  for  five  years  !  ”  We  said  nothing  further;  but  we  thought,  as 
we  bade  him  adieu,  that  we  knew  pretty  well  why  his  business  was  a 
losing  concern. 


Cam  spBitbente. 

Iggf  We  are  at  all  times  willing  to  assist  our  Correspondents  to 

THE  UTMOST  OP  OUR  ABILITY,  BUT  WE  CAN  ONLY  DO  SO  THROUGH  THE 
MEDIUM  OP  THE  JOURNAL.  We  CANNOT  GIVE  PRIVATE  REPLIES  EXCEPT 
TO  PERSONAL  FRIENDS. 


ANOTHER  DRY  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  beg  to  add  another  to  the  already  numerous  family  of  dry 
processes ;  and  I  do  so  rather  at  the  request  of  a  friend  to  whom  I  com¬ 
municated  it  a  few  months  ago,  and  whose  success  with  it  has  been  great, 
than  from  any  desire  of  publishing  it  for  the  mere  sake  of  adding 
another  to  the  list.  I  deprecate  the  idea  of  setting  it  up  in  opposition  to 
any  of  the  existing  processes,  each  of  which  possesses  advantages 
peculiar  to  itself.  The  particular  advantage  of  this  one  is  that,  while  it 
possesses  both  the  certainty  and  the  sensitiveness  of  any  of  the  others, 
its  results  are  characterised  by  a  fine  warm  tone,  which  makes  it  eminently 
suitable  for  the  preparation  of  transparencies  on  glass,  as  the  conjoined 
delicacy  and  vigour  which  are  so  much  admired  in  the  best  French 
transparencies  may  be  obtained  by  this  process.  The  keeping  properties 
of  the  plates  have  been  tested  for  a  considerable  time,  some  plates  which 
were  prepared  during  April  1863  having  been  successfully  exposed  and 
developed  within  the  present  year.  And  now  for  the  process  itself. 

There  is  a  wild  geranium  (Geranium  maculatumj  which  grows  in  low 
grounds  and  open  woods  in  nearly  all  parts  of  Europe  and  North 
America.  There  are  several  varieties;  but  all,  or  nearly  all,  are  possessed 
of  similar  properties.  The  root  is  the  only  part  that  concerns  us  at 
present,  and  it  is  an  ordinary  article  of  commerce  in  this  country.  It  is 
known  as  “  cranesbill,”  under  which  name  it  can  be  procured  at  most 
herbalists’  shops  all  over  the  kingdom,  at  a  cost  of  fourpence  per  ounce. 
A  small  quantity  of  it  having  been  bruised  and  placed  in  a  suitable 
vessel,  some  boiling  water — sufficient  to  cover  it- — is  added,  and  an 
infusion  thus  made.  It  is  desirable  that  it  should  be  allowed  to  digest 
for  some  hours.  There  is  no  particular  strength  required ;  but  if,  when 
some  of  the  infusion  is  poured  on  a  piece  of  glass  and  dried,  it  present 
the  usual  appearance  of  a  gummy  varnish,  it  may  be  considered  as  of 
sufficient  strength,  and  may  then  be  filtered  for  use.  The  manner  of 
using  it  is  simple : — A  plate  is  coated  with  tolerably  thin  collodion, 
sensitised,  and  washed  in  several  changes  of  water.  The  preservative  is 
then  applied  as  a  varnish  in  the  usual  manner,  and  allowed  to  dry  either 
by  heat  or  spontaneously — the  former  to  be  preferred.  The  development 
is  effected  by  the  usual  pyrogallic  acid  solution. 

Analysis  shows  this  root  to  be  very  rich  in  gallic  and  tannic  acids, 
mucilage,  amidine,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  resin,  and  a 
crystallisable  vegetable  substance  -whose  properties  are  not  determined. 
Some  writers  assume  Gerandin  as  a  name  for  the  extractive  principle  of 
this  root.  Skelton  gives  the  following  instructions  for  its  preparation  :  — 
Make  a  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  the  root  of  Geranium  maculatum , 
then  filter ;  distil  off  half  the  alcohol,  add  cold  water,  and  evaporate  to 
dryness  by  a  gentle  heat.  The  result  is  Geraniin,  which  in  appearance  is 
a  dark  brown  lustrous  powder,  soluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in 
alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  chloroform  and  ether.  This,  for  photographic 
purposes,  may  be  kept  in  solution  and  used  in  the  same  manner  as  tannin  ; 
and,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  plates  prepared  with  this  substance 
possess  several  properties  in  common  with  those  prepared  by  the  well- 
known  “  tannin  process,”  over  which,  however,  for  the  purpose  alluded 
to,  I  am  of  opinion  it  possesses  some  advantages. — I  am  vours,  &c., 

AN  OLD  CORRESPONDENT. 


AMATEURS’  DIFFICULTIES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  been  attempting  to  take  photographic  negatives 
on  glass,  and  when  I  take  a  view  of  a  house  not  far  distant — say  two 
hundred  yards — my  negative  is  as  it  were  obscured  by  reflected  light,  but 
is,  on  holding  it  up,  dark  and  also  clear  in  the  proper  portions.  When  I 
take  a  portrait  out  of  doors  I  find  that  it  is  to  a  greater  extent  visible  by 
reflected  light.  I  have  given  the  same  time  to  each  (the  portrait  is  also 
clear  and  dark  in  places).  Now  which  is  correct  r  Both  have  had  just  the 
same  treatment.  Writing  on  behalf  not  only  of  myself  but  a  few  friends 
who  are  also  learners,  we  think  that  it  would  be  well  if  in  the  Journal  you 
devoted  a  page  to  beginners  for  explaining  their  little  difficulties.  There 
are  always  a  large  number  which  constitute  what  might  be  termed  an 
infant  class  of  photographers,  who  must  be  fed  with  milk,  not  meat.  I 
don’t  know  if  the  idea  has  been  suggested  to  you,  but,  if  you  would  inspect 
an}r  specimens  sent,  and  give  advice  as  to  their  shortcomings,  it  would,  I 
think,  be  advantageous  to  young  men.  As  for  myself  and  companions, 
we  all  of  us  have  but  little  time  and  opportunity,  and  we  have  no  friends 
sufficiently  learned  to  give  us  instruction,  and,  therefore,  all  we  get  is 
generally  from  the  pages  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography. — I 
am,  yours,  &c.,  S.  A.  M. 

[The  negative  of  the  house  seems  to  have  suffered  from  over-exposure, 
the  characteristics  described  by  you  indicating  this  most  unmistakeably. 
Thanks  for  your  suggestion  of  a  column  for  beginners.  The  matter  will 
be  considered. — Eds.] 
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PINHOLES  IN  NEGATIVES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  been  much  troubled  of  late  with  pinholes  in  my 
negatives.  I  work  a  dry  process,  and,  although  everything  else  seems 
right,  this  is  a  great  source  of  annoyance  to  me.  I  have,  on  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  they  were  caused  by  the  bath  being  supersaturated  with  iodide 
of  silver,  added  distilled  water  to  precipitate  some  of  it,  afterwards  making- 
up  the  strength  with  crystals  of  nitrate  of  silver;  but,  upon  reflection,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  pinholes  could  not  possibly  be  caused  by  this,  for 
the  particles  of  iodide  of  silver  are  so  small  that  a  hundred  of  them  might 
easily  be  supposed  to  occupy  the  area  of  one  of  the  “pinholes.” 

Will  you  oblige  by  informing  me  of  the  cause  of  this  petty  annoyance, 
and  how  I  may  remedy  it  P — I  am,  yours,  &c  ,  J.  B.  M. 

[This  is  a  subject  possessed  of  so  much  interest  that  for  some  time 
past  we  have  made  it  a  matter  of  special  investigation,  and  intend  to 
treat  of  it  in  our  next  number. — Eds.] 


QUERIES  ABOUT  LENSES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  read  in  the  journals  all  that  has  been  said  about 
the  lenses  of  the  various  makes  and  makers,  and  am  quite  at  sea  as  to  the 
particular  kind  and  make  I  should  purchase. — 1.  Will  you  kindly  inform 
me,  through  the  medium  of  your  “Answers  to  Correspondents,”  or 
otherwise,  whose  make  of  lens  you  would  recommend  for  general  land¬ 
scape  purposes  ? — 2.  Whether  a  triplet  or  an  ordinary  single  view  lens  P 
Your  doing  so  will  be  esteemed  a  favour  by  ANTIPARAS. 

[1.  Consult  our  advertising  columns,  in  which  will  be  found  the 
announcements  of  our  best  manufacturers  of  lenses. — 2.  With  respect  to 
the  comparative  merits  of  the  triplet  versus  the  single  lens,  we  entertain 
the  opinion  that,  for  brilliant  definition,  nothing  can  surpass  or  even 
equal  the  ordinary  old-fashioned  single  view  lens.  The  only  objection  to 
this  class  of  lens  is  that,  when  over-worked,  marginal  lines  which  should 
be  straight  become  slightly  curved,  the  curvature  assuming  a  barrelled 
shape. — Eds.] 

THE  POSITION  OF  A  DIAPHRAGM. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  Hunt’s  Photography  I  see  a  peculiar  construction  of 
lens  and  camera  recommended.  The  lens  is  a  single  meniscus,  the  full 
aperture  of  which  is  presented  to  the  landscape,  with  a  cone  placed 
behind  so  as  to  act  to  some  extent  as  a  stop.  Mr.  Hunt  says  he  has  used 
this  form  of  lens  with  advantage.  Now,  why  is  this  form  of  lens  not 
used  at  present  ?  The  position  of  the  stop  is  said  by  some  writers  to  be 
a  matter  of  very  great  consequence.  Plow  then  does  it  happen  that  an 
authority,  as  Mr.  Hunt  undoubtedly  is,  recommends  the  stop  to  be 
placed  as  far  behind  a  lens  of  a  given  form  as  opticians  at  present  place  it 
in  front  of  the  same  ?  I  have  tried  it  in  both  positions,  and  find  that  I 
cannot  get  such  a  good  picture  when  behind  as  when  in  front  of  the  lens. 
An  answer,  explaining  how  such  an  apparent  discrepancy  arises,  will 
oblige.  I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  satisfaction  that  it  has 
at  last  been  resolved  to  publish  the  J ournal  weekly.  Enclosing  my  card 
and  wishing  you  success,— -I  am,  yours,  &c.,  DIAPHRAGM. 

[We  remember  having  experienced  on  this  subject  the  same  difficulties 
that  are  alluded  to  in  “Diaphragm’s”  letter.  Since  Mr.  Hunt’s  book 
was  written  the  subject  of  photographic  optics  has  received  considerable 
elucidation;  and,  without  entering  into  the  rationale  of  the  subject  at 
present,  it  nwy  suffice  to  say  that  the  best  and  indeed  the  only  position  in 
which  a  stop  should  be  placed  in  connection  with  a  plano-convex  or 
meniscus  view  lens  is  in  front  of  it,  the  lens  itself  being  mounted  with 
the  flattest  side  next  the  view.  Several  diagrams  and  papers  may  be 
found  in  some  of  our  recent  numbers,  a  perusal  of  which  will  afford 
interest  and  instruction  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  stops  and 
lenses. — Eds.] 


NOTICE. 

1.  Professional  Photographers  Requiring  Assistants. 

2.  Operators,  &c.,  Wanting  Situations. 

3.  Photographic  Premises  to  be  Let  or  Sold. 

4.  Second-hand  Photographic  Apparatus  for  Sale. 

The  charge  for  FOUR  lines  of  the  above  classes  of  Advertisements,  prepaid, 
is  ONE  SHILLING.  Each  additional  line  6d. 

Publishing  Office ,  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden ,  W.C. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A.  Duncan. — A  mixture  of  ordinary  lacquer  and  lamp  black  i>  a  vary  <on- 
venient  dead  black  varnish.  Brunswick  black  adhere-  well,  but  it  is  olm'i  till¬ 
able  from  its  glossy  shining  surface. 

T.  W.  Seville  (Shrewsbury) . — W e  are  much  oblig<  d  for  your  <  ouummiflft- 
tion.  You  will  observe  that  we  have  anticipated  you  in  our  answer  to  W.  \\\, 
page  227;  otherwise  we  should  have  been  glad  to  publish  your  letter. 

J.  B.  (York). — You  are  right.  We  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Wilson,  in  which  ho  states  that  he  has  been  working  very  sure,  ssfully  with  a 
very  short-focussed  pair  of  stereoscopic  triplets— for  rata  nors,  we  presume. 

H.  Fountain  (Yeovil).— 1.  Hardwich’s  Photographic  Chemistry,  seventh 
edition,  will  meet  all  your  requirements. — 2.  About  the  other  matter  send  the 
requisite  amount  in  stamps  or  otherwise,  and  our  Publisher  will  attend  to  vour 
order. 

A.  G.  S. —  1.  You  are  quite  correct  as  to  the  vacancy;  the  operation  <4 
fixing  was  omitted.  Cyanide  is  better  than  the  other. — 2.  By  looking  at  the 
bach  of  the  negative  you  will  be  better  able  to  judge  when  it'  i-  propt  rly  fixed 
than  by  observing  the  face.  We  think  from  the  tenor  of  your  note  that  your 
plate  has  been  rather  over-exposed.  Please  report  progress. 

W.  Daniels  (Woburn). — ].  Send  stamped  and  addressed  envelope,  and  wo 
will  furnish  the  address  wanted  as  soon  as  it  is  pj-ocured. — 2.  Your  developer 
seems  good  enough:  either  the  collodion  or  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath  (probably 
the  latter)  is  at  fault.  Possibly  it  is  too  acid  or  too  weak.  See  reply  to  .1 .  IS.  M. 
— 3.  The  principal  spots  in  the  proofs  sent  arise  from  particles  of  m<  tal  in  t lie 
paper. 

W.  II.  W. — We  were  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  your  letter  was  meant 
for  publication  or  not.  Had  we  published  it  we  should  have  laid  ourselves 
open  to  the  charge  of  giving  the  “puff  direct”— a  course  which,  even  in 
its  mildest  forms,  we  are  sincerely  anxious  to  avoid.  Wo  do  not  for  a  moment 
doubt  the  great  excellence  of  the  doublet  lenses  you  refer  to ;  the  high  character 
of  the  maker  would  of  itself  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  in  that  respect. 

Daguerreotype. — The  present  M.  Niepce  dc  St.  Victor  is  not  the  M. 
Niepce  who  was  collaborated r  of  Daguerre.  The  cider  Niepce  was,  we  believe, 
the  first  to  discover  and  apply  to  the  purposes  of  photography  the  insolubility 
of  certain  gums  (more  especially  bitumen,  or  Jews’  pitch)  when  light  had  actccl 
upon  them.  The  present  Niepce  (the  nephew  of  the  other)  has  made  some 
admirable  photographic  discoveries,  to  which  wc  intend  alluding  shortly.  One 
of  his  discoveries  is  the  albumen  process  on  glass. 

J.  Hay. — The  subject  of  methylic  preparations  in  collodion  has  of  late 
attracted  much  attention.  As  you  observe,  there  are  two  sides  to  the  question. 
We  expect  to  be  able  in  our  next  number  to  insert  an  article,  by  Mr.  Nicol, 
who  has  been  conducting  a  number  of  experiments  with  a  view  of  determining 
the  effects  of  methyl  on  the  character  of  the  picture  and  the  condition  of  the 
bath.  You  will  see  some  allusion  to  this  subject  in  an  article  in  our  present 
number  on  the  management  of  the  negative  nitrate  of  silver  bath. 

T.  G.  P.  (Trim,  Co.  Meath)  finds,  after  precipitating  the  silver  from  an  old 
hath  by  means  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  afterwards  adding  nitric  acid  to  dis¬ 
solve  the  carbonate,  that  it  is  still  very  acid — reddens  litmus  paper  almost 
instantly.  This  could  scarcely  have  occurred  if  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  silver 
had  been  left,  as  by  its  means  the  whole  of  the  nitric  acid  would  have  been 
entangled.  A  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  will  make  the  solu¬ 
tion  neutral,  after  which  it  may  be  acidified  ad.  lib. — 2.  It  will  answer  very 
well  for  printing  purposes. 

J.  Benjamin  says  ■—  “  I  have  heard  the  addition  of  gutta  percha  to  collodion 
recommended.  Does  it  increase  the  sensitiveness  ?  or  for  what  object  is  it  added, 
and  in  what  way  can  it  be  added  to  collodion  ?  I  have  inserted  a  bit  into  a 
bottle  of  collodion,  and  although  four  days  have  since  elapsed,  no  apparent 
solution  has  been  effected.”  We  are  not  aware  of  any  advantages  reaped  by 
such  addition  to  collodion.  Many  years  ago  it  was  added  on  the  supposition 
that  it  caused  the  film  to  he  much  tougher  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  The 
most  obvious  way  of  adding  it  is  to  make  an  ethereal  solution  and  add  it  to  the 
collodion ;  but  as  gutta  percha  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in  this  menstruum,  it 
may  be  better  to  immerse  a  quantity  of  it,  in  the  form  of  very  thin  films,  in 
the  collodion,  which  will  thus  dissolve  as  much  as  it  is  capable  of  doing.  Such 
thin  films  may  be  most  easily  and  expeditiously  made  by  dissolving  the  gutta 
percha  in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  pouring  it  out  upon  plates  of  glass.  After 
a  few  minutes  the  film  may  be  removed. 


NOTICE.— Orders  for  thi3  Journal  sent  through  Provincial  Booksellers  to  their 
London  Correspondents,  ought  to  ensure  its  punctual  delivery  in  any  part  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  Publishing  Office  is  at  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. ;  and,  when  any  difficulty  is  experienced  in  so  procuring  it  punctually,  the 
orders  should  he  3ent  direct  to  the  Publisher  at  the  above  address. 


All  Editorial  Communications,  Books  tor  Review,  Advertisements, 
Letters,  §c.,  must  be  forwarded  to  the  Office,  2,  York  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C. 


TO  OUR  READERS. 


CONTENT  S. 


The  Publisher  requests  us  to  express  to  the  numerous  readers  of  this  Journal  his  deep 
regret  that,  after  having  made,  as  lie  thought,  the  most  perfect  arrangements  for 
the  weekly  issue  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  the  very  first 
number  of  the  new  series  should  have  presented  such  a  lamentable  specimen  of 
typography.  The  type  and  machinery  were  both  new  and  of  the  best  kind,  and  it 
was  owing  to  some  hitch  in  the  smooth  working  of  the  latter  for  the  first  time  that 
the  unsightly  appearance  of  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  was  attributable.  He 
enters  into  a  technical  explanation  of  the  why  and  wherefore,  which  we  need  not 
inflict  on  our  readers,  as  it  would  perhaps  be  as  unintelligible  to  them  as  it  was  to 
ourselves.  They  may,  however,  rest  assured  that  such  an  untoward  accident  is  not 
likely  to  occur  again. 
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ON  CLEANLINESS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  OPERATIONS. 

One  of  the  first  lessons  to  be  learned  by  the  student  of  chemistry 
when  he  enters  a  laboratory — if  he  has  not  already  learned  it  in  his 
more  private  experiments  and  manipulations — is  the  absolute  neces¬ 
sity  of  habits  of  order,  conjoined  with  a  circumspect  regard  to  clean¬ 
liness  in  aH  parts  of  his  work.  If  this  lesson  is  not  learned,  if  the 
natural  disposition  or  domestic  education  of  the  pupil  has  unfitted 
him  from  being  systematicaUy  clean  and  orderly,  it  may  be  considered 
a  settled  matter  that  he  will  never  become  a  good  chemist,  and  had 
better  turn  his  attention  to  some  other  pursuit. 

“  Mr.  Jones,”  said  Professor  T - ,  in  whose  laboratory  we 

commenced  our  chemical  practice — addressing  a  feUow-student  who 
had  then  been  in  the  laboratory  about  six  weeks — “Mr.  Jones,  I 
have  already  spoken  to  you  several  times  about  your  having  left 
your  apparatus  unwashed  and  unarranged  upon  the  table  when 
your  work  for  the  day  is  over,  instead  of  carefully  cleaning  it  and 
placing  each  article  in  its  proper  place.  This  morning  I  see  it  has 
occurred  again.”  J ones  was  about  to  make  some  apology,  but  the 
Professor  cut  him  short  by  saying — “  Mr.  Jones,  I  should  be  doing 
you  an  injury  by  keeping  you  in  my  laboratory  any  longer.  Nature 
does  not  intend  you  for  a  chemist ;  you  will  do  better  in  some  other 
profession.  Go,  Mr.  Jones,  go.”  We  were  young  when  this  happened, 
and  we  thought  the  old  Professor  was  much  too  severe  on  poor 
Jones ;  but  as  we  now  look  back,  instructed  by  experience,  we  are 
more  and  more  persuaded  that  the  Professor  was  entirely  in  the 
right. 

If  aH  amateur  and  professional  photographers  could  have  had  the 
benefit  of  even  a  short  course  of  chemical  study  in  a  weU-conducted 
laboratory,  we  are  confident  that  we  would  not  think  it  needful  to  write 
tills  article ;  but,  unfortunately,  a  large  proportion  of  those  who 
practise  photography  have  not  had  this  advantage.  They  have  been 
engaged  in  other  pursuits,  probably,  and  have  merely  taken  hold  of 
photography  as  an  amusement,  or  as  an  enterprise  of  a  commercial 
character  promising  pecuniary  profit ;  and  hence  they  oftentimes 
lack  some  very  necessary  qualifications  for  a  successful  prosecution 
of  that  branch  of  practical  science  caUed  photograph}7.  To  be 
sure  this  evil  has  some  compensations.  Photography  has  thus 
enlisted  not  a  few  original  minds,  untrammeUed  by  the  prejudices 
of  a  systematic  education,  ready  to  try  what  is  apparently  absurd 
or  impossible,  abounding  in  novel  expedients  and  unexpected 
resources,  and  sometimes  succeeding  where  other  men  would  certainly 
have  failed.  But,  while  we  recognise  this  fact,  we  stiU  lament  that 
so  many  persons  engaged  in  photographic  pursuits  have  not  had 
the  advantage  of  a  more  systematic  training,  as,  on  the  whole, 
we  are  weU  convinced  that  much  more  is  thus  lost  than  is  gained  by 
the  incidental  advantages  to  which  we  have  aUuded. 

The  practice  of  photography  requires  much  patience,  demands 
system  and  order,  is  subject,  under  the  most  favourable  circum¬ 
stances,  to  vexations,  mishaps,  and  disappointments,  and  at  times 
fails  in  some  way  which  baffles  the  most  experienced  in  their 
efforts  to  discover  why.  But  if  the  workman  be  one  who  habituaHy 
disregards  some  of  the  primary  rules  on  which  success  in  a  great 


measure  depends,  is  it  a  matter  for  surprise  that  he  finds  photo¬ 
graphy  stiH  more  uncertain,  vexatious,  disappointing,  and  expensive? 

We  are  weH  convinced  that  we  are  here  touching  upon  the  reason 
why  some  of  our  photographic  Mends  have  lost  faith  in  the  working 
of  certain  processes ;  why  some  abuse  without  stint  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  their  materials ;  why  some  are  out  of  humour  with  their 
lenses  or  their  cameras ;  why  some  succeed  to-day,  but  fail  aH  the 
rest  of  the  week ;  and,  to  end  the  catalogue,  why  some  give  up  the 
whole  matter  in  disgust,  and  pack  everything  away  in  the  lumber- 
room,  or  seU  out  at  a  ridiculously  smaU  price. 

To  show  that  we  are  justified  in  regarding  disorder  and  dirt  as 
prolific  sources  of  photographic  trouble  and  faHure,  it  may  be  weU 
to  adduce  some  examples  of  it  which  have  faUen  under  our  own 
observation.  We  have  seen  all  the  solutions  made  with  water 
untested,  but  which,  after  repeated  failure  had  taken  place,  being 
tested  was  found  to  contain  a  very  large  per  centage  of  organic  matter. 
We  have  been  forced  to  remonstrate  against  the  practice  of  cleaning 
only  one  side  of  the  glass  used  for  the  sensitive  plate.  We  have  seen 
dirty  fingers  used  to  stir  photographic  prints  while  being  washed  pre¬ 
paratory  to  toning,  the  same  fingers  immediately  afterwards  alter¬ 
nately  dipped  in  the  toning-bath  and  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  fixing- 
bath;  cyanide  of  potassium  broken  by  the  hands,  and  used  in  a  culpably 
careless  manner,  and  various  other  chemicals  carried  in  the  palm 
of  the  hand  from  one  part  of  the  room  to  the  other ;  lenses  obscured 
by  a  thick  coating  of  dust,  or  streaked  by  the  touch  of  greasy 
fingers  ;  albumenised  paper  handled  in  much  the  same  manner  one 
would  handle  a  newspaper;  and  many  other  tilings  of  a  sinnlar 
character.  As  a  result  of  such  careless  and  slovenly  praetices 
we  have  seen  a  large  number  of  very  poor  photographic  pictures,  for 
causes  are  always  foUowed  by  their  legitimate  effects. 

We  would,  then,  most  earnestly  impress  upon  the  minds  of  our 
readers  the  importance  of  a  strict  regard  to  cleanliness  in  aH  their 
photographic  operations,  if  they  would  reduce  to  their  proper  pro¬ 
portions  the  causes  of  faHure  in  their  work.  And  we  would  especiaUy 
recommend  this  to  all  who  are  just  making  their  first  attempts  at 
photography ;  because  if  they  begin  carelessly  they  will  probably  go 
on  carelessly,  and  wiU  undoubtedly  find  the  road  to  photographic 
progress,  which  might  have  been  tolerably  easy  and  pleasant  and 
which  would  have  led  to  success,  difficult  and  uncertain,  and  leading 
at  last  to  disappointment. 


ON  THE  NEGATIVE  NITRATE  OF  SILVER  BATH:  ITS 
DISORDERS  AND  TREATMENT. 

As  promised  in  our  last  number,  we  continue  this  important  sub¬ 
ject.  We  have  now  to  treat  of  those  “  constant  impurities  ”  in  the 
nitrate  of  sHver  bath  which  are  introduced  or  generated  therein  by  aU 
lands  of  coUodion,  and  which  produce  their  deteriorating  effects  by 
reducing  the  strength  of  the  solution,  by  loading  it  with  ether  and 
alcohol,  and  by  surcharging  it  with  iodide  of  sHver.  The  reduction 
of  strength  is  caused  by  the  necessaiy  withdrawal  from  the  solution 
of  a  portion  of  nitrate  of  sHver,  sufficient  for  the  complete  decompo¬ 
sition  of  the  soluble  iodides  and  bromides  in  the  coUodion  film.  A 
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counteracting  influence  is,  however,  exerted,  which  prevents  the  bath 
from  being  reduced  in  strength  so  much  as  might  naturally  be  ex¬ 
pected.  That  influence  is  evaporation ;  and  it  will  generally  be  found 
that  if  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution  be  kept  in  a  trough  loosely 
covered  over  with  black  calico,  instead  of  a  closely-fitting  top,  it  will 
suffer  very  little  diminution  of  strength  by  frequent  use.  It  is  also 
advisable,  as  an  additional  safeguard  in  this  respect,  to  keep  up  the 
original  bulk  of  the  bath,  as  occasion  may  require,  by  the  addition  of 
fresh  solution  of  rather  more  than  the  full  strength. 

A  necessary  consequence  of  the  decomposition  of  the  soluble 
iodides  and  bromides  in  the  collodion  film  is  the  formation  of  nitrates 
of  their  bases,  which  remain  in  solution  in  the  bath,  and  are  con¬ 
stantly  accumulating  there ;  but  experiment  has  shown  that  they  are 
not  generally  injurious.  We  may,  therefore,  in  the  meantime  con¬ 
sider  them  practically  inert. 

The  loading  of  the  silver  solution  with  ether  and  alcohol  absorbed 
from  the  collodion  films,  only  begins  to  become  intolerable  after  the 
bath  has  been  used  for  a  long  time.  Its  presence  in  excessive  quan¬ 
tity  is  detected  the  moment  the  developer  is  applied  to  the  surface  of 
the  exposed  plate,  and  is  manifested  by  the  aceto-sulphate  of  iron 
refusing  (if  we  may  use  the  expression)  to  take  kindly  to  the  collo- 
dionised  surface.  As  it  flows  over  the  plate  it  leaves  in  its  wake 
greasy-looking  lines,  which  prevent  the  negative  from  being  deve¬ 
loped  with  uniform  intensity.  A  partial  remedy  is  the  addition  of 
alcohol  to  the  developer.  But  this  injurious  stage  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver  bath  may  be  retarded,  as  in  the  previous  case,  by  covering  it 
over  loosely  with  a  black  cloth  so  as  not  to  prevent  all  evaporation. 
Thus  the  ether  and  alcohol  in  the  solution  being  more  volatile  will 
evaporate  with  greater  rapidity  than  the  water. 

The  “  super-saturation,”  as  it  is  generally  called,  but  more  correctly 
the  complete  saturation,  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath  with  iodide  of 
silver  is,  in  practice,  found  almost  invariably  characterised  by  deficient 
half-tone  and  transparent  spots  called  “  pinholes  ”  in  the  resulting 
negatives.  This  “disorder”  is  only  observable  after  the  bath  has 
been  in  use  for  some  time,  and,  therefore,  being  generally  accompanied 
by  other  disorders  of  a  different  class  which  complicate  the  symptoms, 
is  very  difficult  of  investigation.  It  is  induced  by  the  successive  im¬ 
mersion  of  many  collodionised  plates,  from  each  of  which,  after  a  com¬ 
plete  decomposition  of  the  soluble  iodides  has  been  effected,  it  dissolves 
Out  a  portion  of  the  iodide  of  silver  so  formed  in  the  film — for, 
Saturn-like,  it  devours  its  own  offspring— till  eventually  it  can  dis¬ 
solve  no  more.  Would  that  we  were  able  to  apply  to  our  bath 
an  expedient  similar  to  that  practised  on  the  mythological  hero, 
and  satisfy  its  cravings  with  stones  instead  of  its  own  recently- 
formed  iodide  of  silver ! 

One  of  the  effects  as  we  have  stated  is  the  formation  of  “pinholes” 
in  the  negative,  not,  we  believe,  formed,  as  has  been  recently  elabo¬ 
rately  and  ingeniously  argued,  by  a  deposition  of  floating  particles  of 
iodide  of  silver  on  the  film,  but  by  an  action  of  the  silver  solution 
within  the  film,  which  forces  the  collodion  surface  outwards,  present¬ 
ing  to  the  eye  what  Major  Russell  describes  as  a  “  sandy  appear¬ 
ance.”  Pinholes  are  produced  by  other  causes,  but  if  they  be  caused 
by  the  super-saturation  of  the  bath  with  iodide  of  silver,  on  looking 
at  an  acute  angle  along  the  surface  of  the  freshly-sensitised  plate, 
little  protuberances,  like  mole-hills  on  a  grass  field,  seem  to  have 
burst  through  the  surface  ;  and  if  the  position  of  one  or  more  of  them 
be  noted,  a  “  pinhole”  will  be  observed  at  that  point.  When  ex¬ 
amined  under  the  microscope,  with  a  one-inclx  objective,  these  trans¬ 
parent  spots  are  not  really  altogether  transparent,  but  contain  a 
nucleus,  which  by  a  quarter-inch  power  is  resolved  into  a  gummy, 
crystalline-looking  mass,  round  which  the  fine  particles  of  silver 
(perfectly  visible  by  this  power),  as  if  influenced  by  a  repellant  force 
exerted  by  the  nucleus,  refuse  to  congregate. 

To  confirm  our  own  view  of  a  very  different  cause  than  that  “  of 
floating  particles  of  iodide  of  silver  in  the  bath,”  as  the  primary 
origin  of  “  pinholes,”  we  excited  plate  after  plate  in  a  new  bath 
saturated  with  iodide  of  silver  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  then  rendered 
turbid  by  the  addition  of  a  little  water  ;  but  we  had  no  pinholes  in 
the  negatives.  We  also  partly  sensitised  collodionised  plates  in  a  new 


and  then  completed  the  excitement  in  an  old  bath  which  always  pro¬ 
duced  pinholes  when  used  by  itself,  and  the  negatives  on  develop¬ 
ment  were  perfectly  free  from  such  imperfections.  But  they  wero 
not  so  when  the  conditions  were  reversed — that  is  to  say,  first  partly 
excited  in  the  old  bath,  then  washed  as  before,  and  the  sensitising 
completed  in  the  new  bath.  In  truth,  the  fine  particles  of  iodide  of 
silver  precipitated  by  a  slight  dilution  of  a  negative  nitrate  of  silver 
bath  are  so  exceedingly  minute  that  they  are  barely  visible  under 
the  power  of  a  half-inch  microscopic  objective,  and  it  would  take 
perhaps  thousands  of  them  conglomerated  into  one  and  precipitated 
on  the  surface  of  the  film  to  form  in  a  negative  one  single  “  pinhole  ” 
which  could  be  clearly  seen  by  the  naked  eye. 

But  we  are  trespassing  beyond  the  limits  of  the  practical  matter 
we  wished  to  bring  before  our  readers,  and  as  we  have  the  “  pinhole” 
question  under  investigation,  we  propose  discussing  it  by  and  by  in  a 
separate  article.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  assure  the 
practical  photographer  that  a  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  super-saturated 
with  iodide  of  silver,  is  practically  useless,  and  in  a  condition  eminently 
adapted  for  trying  his  patience,  if  he  feels  disposed  to  subject  himself 
to  that  moral  regimen ;  but  we  would  rather  advise  him  to  send 
his  diseased  patient  to  the  “  hospital,”  and  subject  it  to  a  treatment 
which  will  be  fully  explained  in  our  next  number  of  this  Journal. 

We  shall  now  treat  shortly  of  the  “  incidental  impurities,”  or  those 
introduced  into  the  bath  by  imperfectly-cleaned  plates.  Their 
name  is  legion.  First  may  be  named  acid  organic  matter  (the  most 
pernicious  of  all  organic  impurities),  continually  exuding  from  the 
pores  of  the  hands.  Besides  this  there  are  other  substances  which 
must  necessarily  come  in  contact  with  the  operator’s  hands,  and  which 
cling  to  them  with  great  pertinacity,  such  as  sulphate  of  iron,  hjqmsul- 
plxite  of  soda,  cyanide  of  potassium,  &c.  Slight  traces  of  these  com¬ 
municated  to  the  plate  by  the  hand,  and  introduced  little  by  little  into 
the  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  injuriously  affect  it  sooner  or  later.  Hence 
it  is  important  to  handle  a  plate  as  little  as  possible  during  the 
process  of  cleaning  and  coating  it  with  collodion,  and,  moreover, 
always  before  doing  so,  to  wash  the  hands  in  abundance  of  clean 
water,  avoiding  soap,  carbonate  of  soda,  and  all  such  detergents. 

Another  source  of  “incidental  impurities”  lies  in  the  mode  of 
washing  the  plates.  We  have  heard  some  photographers  ask — 
What  is  the  use  of  cleaning  both  sides  of  a  plate,  when  only  one 
side  is  required  for  the  photographic  image  ?  Questions  like  these 
can  only  be  dictated  by  an  utter  ignorance  of  the  wonderfully 
intricate,  delicate,  and,  we  may  add,  ill-understood  decompositions 
which  take  place  with  many  substances  in  the  presence  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  of  the  conditions  necessary  for  preserving  the  full  effi¬ 
ciency  of  their  nitrate  of  silver  bath. 

Again :  in  cleaning  plates  that  have  been  previously  used,  it  is 
customary  to  soak  them  for  some  time  in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  cyanide  of  potassium,  &c.,  to  soften  the  water,  or  in  diluted 
nitric  acid  to  dissolve  away  from  their  surface  adhering  particles  of 
lime,  reduced  silver,  and  other  bodies  insoluble  in  water.  The  sub¬ 
sequent  removal  of  these  detergents  from  the  smooth  surface  of  the 
glass  is  an  easy  operation,  but  not  so  when  they  insinuate  them¬ 
selves  into  the  inequalities  of  the  roughened  edges.  If  not  dis¬ 
lodged  from  thence  by  copious  streams  of  water  they  will  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  bath,  where  their  presence  is  anything  but  desirable. 


SKETCHES  OF  EMINENT  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


WILLIAM  HENRY  FOX  TALBOT.* 

Pictures  of  leaves,  lace,  ferns,  flowers,  &c.,  obtained  by  superposi¬ 
tion,  are  often  very  beautiful,  and  are  at  all  times  interesting ;  but, 
steadily  keeping  his  mind  on  the  task  he  had  set  himself,  Mr.  Talbot 
did  not  confine  himself  to  the  production  of  these,  but  laboured  with 
zeal  and  diligence  to  reach  the  wished-for  goal,  to  obtain  a  transcript  of 
Nature — not  in  her  individualities,  but  in  her  broad  expanded  form 
of  hill  and  dale,  river  and  waterfall;  to  reproduce,  in  short,  the 
beautiful  landscape  scenery  which  first  gave  him  an  incentive  to 
that  line  of  experiment  which  has  since  led  to  such  mighty  results. 

As  we  have  hinted,  Mr.  Talbot  had,  in  the  summer  of  1835,  suc- 
*  Continued  from  page  221. 
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ceeded  to  a  certain  extent  in  obtaining  views  by  means  of  the 
camera.  These  were  for  the  most  part  views  of  Lacock  Abbey,  his 
own  residence,  and  they  were  produced  in  the  following  manner : — 
A  number  of  small  cameras  were  disposed  round  the  building,  each 
containing  a  sheet  of  sensitive  chlorised  paper,  and  at  the  end  oi 
from  half-an-hour  to  an  hour  they  were  brought  in  and  examined, 
when  a  small,  beautiful,  and  delicate  picture  of  the  building  was 
found  to  be  impressed  upon  the  paper  in  each.  The  unerring  hand 
of  Nature  had  imprinted  her  own  image,  and,  small  though  these 
imprints  were,  need  we  wonder  that  they  excited  an  admiration  and 
enthusiasm  which  is  now  rarely  displayed  !  In  the  “  good  old  days” 
— those  days  when  photography  was  young,  when  it  was  engaged  in 
rather  from  pure  love  of  the  science  than  from  a  trade  spirit,  or  even 
the  mere  desire  to  produce  a  fine  picture — in  those  days  when  almost 
any  kind  of  photographic  picture  was  hailed  with  joy,  those  were 
the  days  of  enthusiasm  !  All  who  were  disciples  of  the  “  black  art” 
previous  to  (say)  the  year  of  the  first  Great  Exhibition  knew  well, 
and  can  thoroughly  appreciate,  tins  kind  of  enthusiasm — a  feeling 
which,  since  our  art-science  has  been  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  com¬ 
parative  certainty  as  it  has  now  attained,  seems  to  have  declined. 
Mr.  Talbot’s  camera  experiments  were  confined  to  pictures  small  in 
size — the  necessary  consequence  of  the  use  of  a  small  quick-acting 
lens.  None  need  at  this  time  be  told  that  the  greater  the  focal  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  lens  the  larger  is  the  picture  produced,  and  the  longer 
;  the  time  required  for  its  production.  This  peculiarity  was  well 
known  to  Mr.  Talbot,  who  working  at  that  early  time  a  process  which, 
even  with  our  improved  optical  resources,  would  be  deemed  exceed¬ 
ingly  slow,  preferred  a  short-focus  quick-acting  lens,  although  the 
pictures  were  smaller  than  were  desired;  for  it  was  obvious  that  if 
large  view's  had  been  attempted  by  him  the  light  would  have  been 
too  much  weakened,  and  all  attempts  at  camera  photography  would 
thereby  have  proved  insufficient. 

But  a  sure  and  firm  foundation  had  been  laid,  a  true  commence¬ 
ment  had  been  obtained ;  although  at  this  stage,  and  in  this  imperfect 
state,  the  art  was  destined  to  remain  for  two  or  three  years  more. 
The  reason  of  this  will  be  obvious  to  all  who  were  aware  of  the 
many  calls  Mr.  Talbot  had  upon  his  time.  Other  duties  pressed 
their  claims  upon  him ;  other  branches  of  inquiry  than  photographic 
study  had  to  be  investigated.  To  his  philological  inquiries  litera¬ 
ture  owed  much.  Research  into  the  primaeval  antiquities  of  Greece 
and  Rome  occupied  much  of  his  attention ;  and  he  brought  to  bear 
on  these  and  kindred  topics  a  mind  wrell  prepared  for  the  research, 
for  his  scholastic  attainments  were  of  a  high  order.  This  was  shown 
by  his  progress  at  Iris  alma  mater ,  Cambridge,  where  he  vras  a 
wrangler  in  mathematics,  and  a  Chancellor’s  medallist  in  classics. 

In  January,  1839,  the  discovery  of  the  Daguerreotype  vras  sud¬ 
denly  announced  to  the  world.  It  v'as  accompanied  by  no  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  means  employed,  which  were  kept  a  profound  secret.  As 
there  was  some  reason  for  supposing  that  it  was  the  same  invention, 
or  nearly  so,  as  Mr.  Talbot’s,  that  gentleman,  by  the  advice  of  his 
friends,  immediately  published  his  invention  in  the  London  news¬ 
papers,  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  &c.  He  likewise  exhibited  a 
large  number  of  pictures  and  other  photographs  at  an  evening  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Royal  Institution,  and  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  to  the 
Royal  Society  on  January  31,  1839,  in  order  that,  if  the  invention 
proved  to  be  the  same,  he  might  at  any  rate  prove  himself  to  be  an 
independent  discoverer  of  it.  However,  as  all  of  our  readers  are 
aware,  it  eventually  turned  out  to  be  wholly  different. 

“Iron  sharpeneth  iron.”  So  did  Daguerre’s  success  induce  Mr. 
Talbot  to  resume  his  researches  with  redoubled  ardour,  and  in  the 
course  of  four  or  five  weeks  afterwards  he  discovered  the  superior 
sensitiveness  of  paper  prepared  with  bromide  of  potassium  and 
nitrate  of  silver.  During  the  ensuing  summers  of  1839  and  1840 
several  large  views  of  buildings  were  successfully  made,  including  a 
series  of  the  colleges  of  Oxford;  but  these  large  views  required  an 
exposure  in  Ihe  camera  of  upwards  of  an  hour. 

It  wras  on  the  7th  of  September,  1840,  that  the  great  discover}' 
was  made !  The  process  then  discovered,  to  which  Mr.  Talbot  gave 
the  name  of  the  “  calotype,”  quite  changed  the  aspect  of  photography. 
He  found  that  when  paper  w'as  impregnated  with  iodide  of  silver 
and  excited  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  then  placed  in  a  camera,  it 
w'as  not  necessary  to  w'ait  until  the  view'  had  become  plainly  visible 
and  strong  enough  to  print  from,  but  that  if  it  were  quickly  removed 
from  the  camera,  in  a  state  even  of  apparent  blankness  and  without 
the  appearance  of  a  trace  of  an  image  upon  it,  it  would,  if  washed 
with  gallic  acid,  disclose  that  image,  which  during  several  minutes 
acquired  more  and  more  force,  until  it  became  strong  enough  to  print 
from. 

By  this  discovery  the  progress  of  taking  views  was  accelerated  at 
least  100.  times.  It  was  now  found  quite  easy  to  obtain  in  one 


minute  a  view  which  formerly  required  nearly  two  hours.  In  the 
fh’st  few  days,  however,  several  failures  occurred,  owing  to  the  dark¬ 
ening  of  the  whole  of  the  paper  where  the  gallic  acid  w'as  put  on. 
A  special  examination  was  therefore  instituted  into  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  process,  and  at  last  the  mischief  w'as  traced  to  the 
presence  of  something  alkaline  in  the  paper  or  preparations.  The 
probable  remedy  wras,  therefore,  obviously  the  employment  of  some 
acid.  Mr.  Talbot  made  choice  in  the  first  instance  of  acetic  acid, 
and  truly  it  was  a  most  fortunate  experiment ;  for  by  its  employment 
the  evil  was  thoroughly  cured,  and  it  has  since  that  time  come 
largely  into  use  among  photographers. 

(To  he  continued.) 


GENERAL  STUDY  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  POSITIVES.* 
By  MM.  Davanne  and  Girard. 

CHAP.  VI. 

ON  TONING — {Continued). 

Press  of  other  matter  has  prevented  our  continuing  the  detailed 
record  of  the  interesting  experiments  conducted  by  MM.  Davanne 
and  Girard,  further  portions  of  which  wrere  published  in  Le  Bulletin 
de  la  Societe  Franchise  de  Photographic  some  time  ago. 

We  gave  a  simple  translation  of  the  communication  made  by 
the  authors  to  the  French  Photographic  Society  by  which  their 
method  of  operating  vras  explained,  and  the  results  obtained  dis¬ 
played  in  a  tabular  form ;  but,  valuable  as  tabular  results  are  for  re¬ 
ference,  they  are  about  as  uninteresting  to  the  general  reader  as  a 
few  pages  of  Johnson’s  Dictionary  would  be.  We  therefore  propose, 
in  continuing  our  report,  to  condense  the  copious  details  reported  by 
the  experimentalists,  and  content  ourselves  with  communicating  only 
the  actual  results,  except  where  a  more  literal  account  of  the  various 
steps  taken  may  appear  to  be  preferable.  After  the  experiments,  &c., 
of  which  particulars  were  given  in  the  early  portion  of  then  paper, 
the  subject  of  Toning  was  still  further  investigated. 

Section  2. 

Toning  with  Neutral  Chloride  of  Gold. 

For  these  experiments  the  double  chloride  of  gold  and  potassium 
recommended  some  years  ago  by  M.  Fordos,  was  employed.  When 
the  crystals  were  dissolved,  if  they  betrayed  any  acid  reaction  by  use 
of  test  paper,  the  superfluous  acid  was  neutralised  by  saturation 
with  a  small  quantity  of  chalk  so  as  to  ensure  perfect  neutrality, 
which  they  regard  as  imperative. 

Comparative  experiments  were  made  upon  albumenised  and  upon 
plain  salted  paper,  and  upon  samples  toned  before  and  also  alter 
fixation,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  was  employed  with  the  acid 
chloride  toning  before  cited :  in  this  case  a  mere  trace  of  difference 
between  the  theoretical  and  practical  results  being  found.  The 
authors  say — “  They  exhibit  clearly  and  in  a  better  manner  than  any 
other  experiment  could  do  that,  as  in  all  other  photographic  experi¬ 
ments,  the  results  are  hi  perfect  accordance  with  chemical  laws.” 
These  remarks  apply  specially  to  toning  be  fore  fixing ;  for  it  is  found 
that  if  this  operation  be  deferred  till  after  fixation,  a  small  quantity 
of  chloride  of  silver  always  remains  hi  the  proof,  due  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  that  substance  from  an  interchange  between  the  silver  and 
gold  in  union  with  the  chlorine.  The  chloride  of  silver  behig 
removed  by  the  fixing,  the  importance  of  deferring  this  part  of  the 
process  until  after  toning  will  at  once  be  perceived  by  every  photo¬ 
grapher.  The  authors  give  reasons  explanatory  of  the  facts  indicated, 
but  these  facts  are  so  obvious  that  we  are  content  to  receive  them 
upon  the  evidence  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  found  them  to  exist. 

In  concluding  this  section  the  authors  assert  that  the  double  chlo¬ 
rides  produce  excellent  tones,  and  the  baths  made  thereof  arc  very 
stable ;  but  by  the  lapse  of  tune  they  lose  colour  and  eventually  pre¬ 
cipitate  a  portion  of  the  gold  which  they  held  in  solution.  They 
consider  this  precipitation  due  to  organic  matter  introduced  with  the 
first  proofs  immersed  for  toning,  and  propose  to  show  that  the 
slow  alteration  commences  by  a  reduction  of  the  persalt  o!  gold  to  a 
state  of  protosalt. 

Toning  by  Protoxide  of  Gold. 

There  is  only  one  salt  known  to  chemists  which  contains  protoxide 
of  gold,  Au ,  O.  This  salt— discovered  in  1843  by  MM.  Fordos 
and  Gelis,  and  known  in  commerce  ever  since  that  time  1  y  the  name 
of  these  two  chemists — is  a  double  hyposulphite  of  gold  t  nd  odium 
containing  four  equivalents  of  water,  and  corresponuing  to  the 
formula  (Au.,0  S30,)  (Na  O  SaOa)  4  HO. 

*  Continued  from  page  78. 
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Photographers  do  not  generally  employ  this  salt  except  in  the 
presence  of  an  excess  of  ammonia  or  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  we 
shall  presently  see  that  that  method  of  acting  is  very  rational ; 
meantime  we  have  acted  altogether  differently,  being  occupied  ex¬ 
clusively  in  this  part  ot  our  labours  with  the  theory  of  toning.  We 
have  been  careful,  on  the  contrary,  to  eliminate  everything  foreign 
to  tne  salt  properly  so  called,  and  to  operate  simply  on  an  aqueous 
solution  ot  crystallised  hyposulphite  of  gold  and  soda. 

Tne  following  table  includes  the  results  obtained.  We  should, 
however,  observe  at  once  that  it  is  no  longer  with  three  equivalents 
ot  silver  and  two  equivalents  of  gold,  but  between  one  single  equiva¬ 
lent  ol  silver  and  two  equivalents  of  gold  that  the  toning  action  is 
accomplished  in  this  case ;  and,  consequently,  the  proportion  of  silver 
withdrawn  by  substitution  should  be  theoretically  equal  to  Ag  =  108 
for  Aua  —  190.  It  is,  in  fact,  according  to  this  hypothesis  that  we 
have  made  our  calculations. 
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Toning  after  Fixing. 
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Result  of  Experiments. 


0'07  of  gold  (Au2)  equivalent  to 
0-004  of  silver  (Ag),  the  toned  por¬ 
tion  (No.  34)  should  have  contained 
0-110—0-004  =  0-106  of  the  metal; 
hut  the  experiment  yielded  0-092. 
The  proportion  of  silver  therefore 
in  this  case  is  0-014  loss. 

0-006  of  gold  equivalent  to  0-003 
of  silver.  The  toned  portion  (No. 
36)  should  have  contained  0-061 — 
0-003  =  0-058  of  this  metal ;  hut  the 
experiment  yielded  0-042.  The  pro¬ 
portion  of  silver  therefore  in  this 
case  is  0-016  of  loss. 


Proofs  on  Paper  Simply  Salted. 


Numerical 

Result. 


Result  of  Experiments. 
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0-017  of  gold  equivalent  to  0-010 
of  silver.  The  toned  portion  (No. 
38)  should  have  contained  0-287 — 
0-010  =  0-277  of  this  metal;  but 
the  experiment  yielded  0-273.  The 
proportion  of  silver  therefore  in  this 
case  is  0-004  of  loss. 

0-011  of  gold  equivalent  to  0-006 
of  silver.  The  toned  portion  (No. 
40)  should  have  contained  0-098 — 
0-006  =  0-092  of  this  metal;  butthe 
experiment  yielded  0-092.  The  pro¬ 
portion  of  silver  therefore  yielded 
in  this  case  is  absolutely  exact. 


An  examination  of  the  preceding  numbers  shows  a  great  divergence 
in  the  results  obtained  on  albumenised  and  salted  papers.  In  fact, 
while  the  latter  indicate  a  remarkable  exactitude  in  the  substitution 
of  gold  for  silver  in  equivalent  proportions,  the  former  show  us  that 
the  toning  of  the  albumeno- argentic  matter  does  not  take  place 
without  a  considerable  loss  of  silver. 

These  results  had  remained  absolutely  inexplicable  to  us,  and 
without  the  agreement  which  occurs  between  the  four  experiments — 
Nos.  33  and  34  on  the  one  part,  and  35  and  30  on  the  other  part — we 
should  have  been  indisposed  to  admit  them.  Can  they  belong  to  any 
analytical  error,  which  could  be  explained  by  the  small  quantity  of 
gold  deposited?  It  is  not  unlikely.  Are  they  still  more  probably 
due  to  the  solvent  action  exercised  by  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  of 
the  double  salt  on  the  albumeno -argentic  matter?  We  have  been 
unable  to  decide,  and  have  not  succeeded  in  drawing  a  plausible 
conclusion  from  the  toning  experiments  made  by  means  of  the  salt 
of  MM.  Forclos  and  Gelis  after  fixing  on  paper  simply  albumenised. 

This,  however,  does  not  apply  to  the  experiments  made  on  simply 
salted  papers.  These  show,  in  the  clearest  manner,  that  in  the  case 
in  which  the  toning  has  taken  place  with  protoxide  of  gold,  all 
accessory  phenomena  being  left  out  of  consideration,  the  substitution 


of  gold  for  silver  has  taken  place  regularly  in  the  proportion  of 
Au  2  —  196  for  Ag  =  108. 
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Results  of  Experiments. 


0-008  of  gold  (Au  .)  equivalent 
to  0-004  of  silver  (Ag;,  the  toned 
portion  (No.  42)  should  have  con¬ 
tained  0  112  — 0  001  =  0-108  of  this 
metal ;  but  the  experiment  yielded 
0142;  the  proportion  of  silver  there¬ 
fore  in  this  case  is  0  031  in  excess. 

0  008  of  gold  equivalent  to  0-004 
of  silver,  the  toned  portion  (No. 
44)  should  have  contained  0-064— 
0-004=0  060  of  this  metal ;  butthe 
experiment  yielded  0  067  ;  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  silver  in  this  case  is 
therefore  0  007  in  excess. 

0-027  of  gold  equivalent  to  0  015 
of  silver,  the  toned  portion  (No. 
46)  should  have  contained  0194 — 
0  015=0  179  of  this  metal;  butthe 
experiment  yielded  0-214  ;  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  silver  in  this  case  there¬ 
fore  is  0  035  in  excess. 

0  020  of  gold  equivalent  to  0-011 
of  silver,  the  toned  portion  (No. 
48)  should  have  contained  0-086 — 
0-011=0-075  of  this  metal,  but  the 
experiment  yielded  0-106  ;  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  silver  therefore  in  this 
case  is  0-031  in  excess. 


The  results  indicated  by  the  study  of  toning  by  protoxide  of  gold 
before  fixing  accord  well  one  with  another,  although  at  first  sight 
they  seem  very  surprising.  Not  only  do  we  see  the  proportion  of 
silver  always  in  excess,  as  we  have  observed  before,  in  the  case  of 
neutral  toning  before  fixing,  but  that  excess  becomes  so  considerable 
that  the  toned  sheet  always  contains  more  silver  independently  of  the 
gold  deposited  thereon  than  the  companion  sheet  untoned.  This  fact 
may  be  explained  by  assuming  that,  in  the  case  under  consideration, 
not  only  is  there  gold  deposited  on  the  print  which  is  toned,  but  a 
further  portion  of  the  silver  compound  becomes  insoluble  in  the 
fixing  agent.  However  abnormal  this  may  appear,  the  fact  can 
nevertheless  be  explained  when  the  state  of  the  sheet  and  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  toning  agents  with  which  it  is  placed  in  contact  is 
considered. 

The  sheet  in  fact  is  not  fixed  at  all.  It  has  been  simply  washed 
with  water,  and  contains,  beside  the  mass  of  chloride  with  which  it 
is  impregnated,  a  large  proportion  of  nitrate  of  silver  adherent  to 
the  fibres  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to  that  by  which  dyes  adhere 
to  a  textile  fabric,  and  which  washing  with  water  has  not  the  power 
to  remove.  Now/  each  equivalent  of  hyposulphite  of  gold  and  soda 
which  is  decomposed  sets  free  these  equivalents  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda ;  and  these,  in  presence  of  the  excess  of  silver  salts,  give  rise  to 
a  double  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  silver  composed  of  equal  equiva¬ 
lents,  Ag  6  S2  0,,,  Na  O  S2  02,  which  especially  in  the  light,  is 
decomposed  rapidly  with  formation  of  sulphide  of  silver.  From  this 
arises  the  large  excess  of  tins  metal  which  we  have  invariably  found. 

In  consequence  of  the  knowledge  of  this  fact,  ever  since  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  practical  photography  it  has  been  customary  to  use 
the  double  salt  of  Fordos  and  Gelis  only  in  the  presence  of  an  excess 
of  ammonia  or  hyposulphite  of  soda.  The  results  are  then  altered, 
for  the  quantity  of  fixing  agent  present  during  the  toning  is  more 
than  enough  to  form  the  double  hyposulphite  of  silver  and  soda,  AgO 
S2  02,  NaO  S2  02,  which  being  soluble  and  unchangeable,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  the  solvent,  is  not  liable  to  be 
converted  into  sulphide  of  silver. 

From  all  that  has  been  said  it  follows  that,  in  the  particular 
instance  in  which  wre  have  been  enabled  to  observe  the  toning  by 
hyposulphite  of  gold  and  soda  protected  from  all  influences  likely  to 
modify  it,  the  substitution  of  gold  for  silver  takes  place  atomically  as 
in  other  processes. 

When  used  under  the  conditions  wre  have  intentionally  arranged — - 
that  is  to  say,  without  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  fixing  agent— the 
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double  hyposulphite  of  gold  and  soda  tones  with  tolerable  regularity. 
This  will  be  readily  understood  on  reflecting  that  the  double  hypo¬ 
sulphite  and  the  silver  produced  by  the  decomposition  is  insoluble  in 
water,  and  in  depositing  itself  on  the  portions  to  be  toned  separates 
them  from  the  toning  agent.  This  fact  becomes  more  obvious  when 
we  take  into  consideration  the  small  quantities  of  gold  deposited  by 
this  method  of  toning,  and  when  we  compare  them  by  means  of  the 
preceding  tables  with  the  quantities  deposited  by  other  processes. 

It  is  only  in  presence  of  an  excess  of  ammonia  or  hyposulphite  of 
soda  that  sel  cl'or  gives  good  results.  It  then  proceeds  with  regu¬ 
larity,  and  belongs  to  the  class  called  alkaline,  the  study  of  which 
we  now  have  to  undertake. 

[The  results  of  experiments,  Nos.  1  to  16,  are  given  in  English 
grains,  while  those  from  35  to  48  are  in  French  grammes:  the  re¬ 
lative  proportions  being  maintained  throughout  each  class  of  experi¬ 
ments,  the  fact  established,  of  course,  remains  the  same.] 


NOTES  PROSPECTIVE  AND  RETROSPECTIVE  ON 
PRINTING  IN  CARBON.* 

Printing  in  some  more  stable  and,  if  possible,  more  inexpensive 
material  than  silver  has  been  the  great  desideratum  of  all  photo¬ 
graphers.  Like  many  others  I  have  been  engaged  for  the  last  four 
or  five  years  theorising  and  experimenting  in  this  direction:  and 
about  two  years  ago,  as  many  of  you  will  recollect,  I  succeeded  hi 
producing  several  prints  by  the  method  I  propose  bringing  before 
you  to-night. 

My  experiments  were  wholly  or  mainly  directed  to  perfecting  a 
photolithographic  process  which  should  give  half-tone  as  rendered 
in  the  photograph  direct  from  the  printing  press ;  and,  the  transfer 
process  being  familiar  to  me,  I  tried  to  produce  my  photograph  in  a 
greasy  or  soapy  ink  which  should  be  capable  of  such  a  transfer,  and 
from  which  prints  direct  from  the  stone  could  be  taken. 

No  two  substances  are  more  disinclined  to  union  than  a  watery 
solution  of  gelatine  and  an  oily  mixture  of  carbon  or  printing  ink ; 
yet  I  could  work  with  no  other,  and  my  efforts  were  directed  to 
getting  a  “go-between,”  which  should  soften  the  asperities  of  both, 
and  combine  them  in  one  happy  mixture.  This,  I  found,  could  be 
effected  by  making  a  saponaceous  compound  of  stearine  and  carbonate 
of  soda  in  the  proportions,  roughly,  of  three  of  stearine  to  four  of 
soda,  with  sufficient  water  to  form  a  fluid.  These  are  boiled  in  a 
pipkin  for  half-an-liour,  and  allowed  to  set,  when  it  is  ready  for  use. 
I  now  take  equal  parts,  or  thereabouts,  by  bulk  of  this  soap  and  of 
transfer  or  printers’  ink  (by  preference  the  former),  and  thoroughly 
incorporate  them  on  the  grinding  slab  till  they  become  homogeneous. 
This  is  mixed  with  the  bichromated  gelatine,  and,  if  for  a  lithographic 
transfer,  the  gelatine  to  be  kept  as  weak  and  small  in  quantity  as  it 
will  work,  and  the  ink  as  full  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  sapona¬ 
ceous  mixture  may  bite  the  stone. 

I  may  mention  that  on  these  experiments  I  tried  almost  ail  the 
various  methods  suggested  for  the  purpose  of  printing  on  the  under¬ 
side  of  the  gelatine,  using  the  glass  process  of  M.  Fargier  and  the 
paper  method  of  Mr.  Blair.  I  tried  also  the  use  of  mica  plates,  but 
found  considerable  difficulty  with  them,  and  could  not  get  them  large 
enough  for  practical  purposes.  Ultimately  I  tried  the  method  I 
speak  of  to-night,  it  having  suggested  itself  to  me  during  experi¬ 
ments  with  the  thick  gelatine  films  I  used  for  inking  the  lines  only 
of  the  photolithographs  in  the  line  manner,  and  which  I  communi¬ 
cated  to  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  at  the  time — about, 
I  suppose,  eighteen  months  or  two  years  ago.f 

It  is  at  this  point,  if  for  direct  printing,  that  the  manipulation 
approaches  the  methods  of  M.  Fargier  and  Mr.  Swan,  although 
specifically  different  from  either ;  and  had  I  been  less  intent  on 
photolithography  in  tints,  and  had  my  e.ycs  open  to  direct  printing 
from  the  negative,  probably  you  might  have  had  a  carbo-gelatine 
process  from  me  long  since — in  fact,  the  prints  I  showed  you  some 
two  years  ago  were  what  I  considered  spoiled  transfers,  and  I  did  not 
value  them  as  photographic  prints  at  all. 

When  Mr.  Swan  gave  the  world  his  process  my  attention  was 
re-directed  to  my  neglected  experiments.  I  found  that  many  of  the 
methods  of  manipulation  with  which  I  was  familiar  were  as  well 
adapted  to  work  with  water  colour  as  with  oil,  and  I  saw  at  once  that 
I  could  do  without  Mr.  Swan’s  tissue  by  using  (to  me)  old  plans.  I 
will  therefore  so  state  the  preparations  that  the  manipulations  will 
suit  direct  gelatine  bichromate  printing,  whatever  may  be  the 
colouring  matter  used  with  it. 

*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.  July  6th.  1S64. 

t  The  communication  of  Mr.  Davies  alluded  to  is  dated  23rd  March,  1SC3,  and 
appears  at  page  135  in  our  number  for  April  1st,  1863.— Eds. 


Preparation  of  the  Paper. 

Take  albumenised  or  any  smooth-surfaced  paper  and  coat  it  with 
a  thin  solution  of  starch  ;  after  it  is  dry  it  is  ready  for  coating  with 
gelatine.  The  gelatine  I  generally  prepare  by  soaking  lor  half-an- 
hour  in  a  surplus  of  water,  and  pour  olf  almost  as  much  as  will  draw. 
Put  tills  into  the  boiler  and  it  melts  immediately.  If  the  quality 
is  good  it  needs  no  filtration,  but  if  inferior  it  is  better  to  be  treated 
with  albumen  and  clarified.  I  next  add  about  an  ounce  more  or 
less  of  golden  syrup  to  eight  ounces  of  the  prepared  gelatine,  and 
four  drachms  of  a  saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  or  of 
the  bicliromates  of  ammonia  and  potash :  either  will  do.  The 
colouring  matter  is  now  added  and  allowed  to  settle  lor  a  time,  and 
then  it  is  strained  into  an  earthen  tray,  which  is  placed  in  a  larger 
one  with  warm  water  to  keep  it  at  a  temperature  of  about  00°. 

As  soon  as  the  solution  is  free  from  bubbles  the  starched  paper  is 
floated  on  it',  precisely  as  albumenised  paper  is  done  for  silver  printing, 
about  half-a-minute ;  then  carefully  and  rapidly  lifted  and  any  drainage 
drops  allowed  to  fall  into  another  dish,  as  dropping  into  the  sensi¬ 
tising  bath  might  make  air-bubbles,  which  must  be  carefully  avoided. 

If  it  does  not  lie  flat  place  it  on  a  glass  plate  ;  turn  it  slowly  round 
a  short  distance  from  the  fire  till  it  runs  smooth  all  over ;  then  place 
it  flat  on  the  table  or  levelling-stand,  and  in  five  minutes  you  may 
pin  it  up  to  dry. 

It  is  best  dried  in  a  warm  room  in  which  air  circulates  freely 
without- dust.  This,  when  dry,  is  exposed  under  a  negative  on  the 
gelatine  side,  and  the  exposure  is  from  three  to  four  times  quicker 
than  in  silver  printing,  depending  a  good  deal  upon  the  thickness  or 
otherwise  of  the  colouring  matter. 

I  may  here  mention  that  it  is  by  no  means  imperative  that  the 
gelatinised  surface  of  the  paper  be  very  free  from  waves  or  thick  and 
thin  parts,  as  the  light  rarely  penetrates  right  through  the  full  thick¬ 
ness  of  gelatine,  and  the  thick  parts  wash  off.  If  the  paper  be  un¬ 
even  it  is  better  that  it  should  be  rolled,  however,  before  being  printed, 
in  order  to  get  a  flat  surface  close  to  the  negative. 

After  exposure — which  I  generally  time  by  exposing  a  bit  of  clean 
bichromate  paper  till  it  is  well  coloured,  then  expose  a  second  bit, 
and  when  it  is  also  coloured  the  print  is  fully  done — I  now  remove 
the  frame  into  the  dark  room  ;  remove  the  print ;  soak  it  in  water  for 
a  minute ;  give  it  a  shake  to  remove  superfluous  water ;  then  rapidly 
pass  a  rather  larger  bit  of  albumenised  paper  through  the  water ; 
place  them  both  in  close  contact  and  roll  on  plate  glass  with  a  thick¬ 
ness  or  two  of  blotting-paper  above  and  below.  It  is  essential  to  the 
success  of  the  transfer  that  not  a  single  air-bubble,  however  minute, 
be  left,  otherwise  it  will  make  a  hole  in  the  resulting  proof. 

The  back  of  the  damp  albumenised  paper  is  now  wetted  with  spirit 
of  wine  and  again  rolled  and  hung  up  for  a  few  minutes  before  the 
fire  to  dry.  When  dry  it  is  placed  in  warm  water  and  the  first  paper 
comes  off  in  a  few  minutes ;  and  immediately,  if  the  exposure  has 
been  right,  the  picture  begins  to  develope.  If  it  becomes  clear  slowly 
it  has  been  over-printed,  and  I  find  the  best  way  then  is  to  pom-  from 
a  height  of  two  feet  or  so  a  stream  from  a  kettle,  which  generally 
clears  it  hi  a  sufficient  manner.  It  may,  however,  require  prolonged 
soaking  and  this  treatment  afterwards. 

The  picture,  if  taken  from  an  ordinary  negative,  is  reversed,  and 
if  it  be  not  desired  that  it  remain  so  I  proceed  a  little  differently.  I 
take,  instead  of  the  albumenised  paper,  a  thick  solution  of  shellac 
and  Venice  turpentine  hi  sphits  of  wine  (methylated)  in  about  equal 
parts,  and  attach  the  printed  surface  to  a  bit  of  common  paper  by 
rolling  the  two  together  with  the  lac  paste  between,  allowing  to  dry, 
and  proceeding  as  I  have  stated  for  the  albumenised  paper ;  and, 
after  development,  I  saturate  a  bit  of  blotting-paper  of  the  same  size 
as  the  print  with  methylated  sphits,  and  place  it  in  contact  with  the 
second  paper  (having  previously  gone  through  the  albumenised 
paper  method  with  the  developed  surface),  and  leave  it  between  two 
sin-faces  of  glass  for  a  quarter-of-an-hour  or  more,  when  the  cemented 
surface  will  easily  leave  the  picture,  and  a  slight  wash  with  a  sponge 
dipped  hi  spirits  will  make  it  clear ;  and,  if  prepared  for  a  transfer, 
will  make  it  ready  to  be  put  on  a  grained  stone.  If  for  a  simple 
print  it  is  finished;  but  in  the  latter  case  the  proportions  of  the 
gelatine  and  ink  are  changed.  W.  H.  Davies. 


To  Prepare  Albumen  Prints  for  Tinting. — Almost  all  photographers 
have  experienced  the  difficulty  of  tinting  card  pictures  when  printed  on 
albumenised  paper.  This  difficulty  consists  in  the  want  of  attraction 
between  the  colour  and  the  film.  Various  expedients  have  been  devised 
to  overcome  the  difficulty  in  the  form  of  prepared  solutions.  The  sim¬ 
plest,  most  economical,  and  yet  effective  means,  is  the  following  : — Pre¬ 
vious  to  applying  any  colour,  proceed  over  the  picture  with  the  moist 
tongue,  and  then  the  colours  will  flow  with  facility. 
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A  COLOURLESS  VARNISH. 

There  are  few  things  in  photography  that  gives  the  professional  and 
amateur  followers  of  the  art  more  trouble  than  varnish ;  and  as  lac — a 
resinous  substance,  the  product  of  an  insect  found  on  several  different 
kinds  of  trees  in  the  East  Indies — is  one  of  the  principal  ingredients 
used,  it  has  ever  been  a  great  desideratum  among  artists  to  render  shellac 
colourless,  as,  with  the  exception  of  its  dark  brown  hue,  it  possesses  all 
the  properties  essential  to  a  good  spirit  varnish  in  a  higher  degree  than 
any  other  known  resin.  A  premium  of  a  gold  medal,  or  thirty  guineas, 
was  offered  some  years  ago  by  the  Society  of  Arts  for  “a  varnish  made 
from  shell  or  seed  lac,  equally  hard  and  fit  for  use  in  the  arts.”  There 
were  two  candidates,  Field  and  Luning.  When  on  due  examination  and 
trial  both  processes  were  found  to  answer  the  purpose,  the  Society 
awarded  the  sum  of  twenty  guineas  to  each  of  the  candidates.  We  give 
the  process  known  as 

Tuning’s  Colourless  Varnish. 

Dissolve  two  ounces  and  a-half  of  shellac  in  a  pint  of  rectified  spirits  of 
wine,  boil  for  a  few  minutes  with  five  ounces  of  well-burnt  and  recently- 
heated  animal  charcoal  (which  may  be  got  from  Bailejq  of  Wolver¬ 
hampton).  A  small  portion  of  the  solution  should  then  be  filtered,  and 
if  not  colourless  more  charcoal  must  be  added.  When  all  colour  is 
removed,  press  the  liquor  through  a  piece  of  silk,  and  afterwards  filter 
through  fine  blotting-paper.  This  kind  of  varnish  should  be  used  in  a 
room  at  least  60°  Fahrenheit,  perfectly  free  from  dust.  It  dries  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  is  not  liable  afterwards  to  chill  or  bloom.  It  is  particularly 
applicable  to  drawings  and  prints  that  have  been  sized,  and  may  be 
advantageously  used  upon  oil  paintings  which  are  thoroughly  hard  and 
dry,  as  it  brings  out  the  colours  with  the  purest  effect.  This  quality 
prevents  it  from  obscuring  gilding,  and  renders  it  a  valuable  varnish  for 
all  kinds  of  leather,  as  it  does  not  yield  to  the  warmth  of  the  hand  and 
resists  damp,  which  subjects  leather  to  mildew.  Its  useful  applications 
are  very  numerous,  indeed  to  all  the  purposes  of  the  best  hard-spirit 
varnishes. 

A  common  lac  varnish  may  be  made  by  digesting  four  ounces  of  clear- 
grained  lac  in  a  pint  of  spirits  of  wine  in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle,  keeping 
it  in  a  warm  place  for  two  or  three  days,  and  occasionally  shaking  it. 

•  When  dissolved,  strain  through  flannel  into  another  bottle  for  use. 


FOR  THE  CARBON  PROCESS  AND  FOR  COLOURISTS. 

Buffon  has  truly  said  that  much  useful  information  is  lost  by  the 
scattered  forms  in  which  it  is  given  to  the  world,  and  many  solitary 
students  spend  half  their  lives  in  attempting  to  make  discoveries  that 
were  perfected  a  century  before  their  time.  This  for  the  most  pait  arises 
from  the  want  of  a  condensed  exhibition  of  what  is  already  known. 

In  the  carbon  process  all  information  as  to  ground  colours,  liquid 
colours,  and  stains  will  most  probably  at  the  present  time  prove  of  inte¬ 
rest  and  be  acceptable.  With  regard  to  the  colouring  of  gelatine :  the 
transparent  water  colours  used  for  painting  on  glass  are  very  finely 
ground,  and  will  mix  with  the  gelatine  with  great  clearness  and  total 
absence  of  that  granulated  haze  which  would  be  produced  by  earthy, 
coarse,  and  ill-ground  colours.  They  are  enclosed  in  metallic  tubes,  at 
the  following  prices : — Yellow  Is.  6d.,  brown  Is.,  orange  Is.,  crimson  3s., 
scarlet  5s.,  blue  Is.  and  3s.,  and  black  Is.  Then  there  are  liquid  colours, 
used  by  map  tinters  and  velvet  painters,  which  can  be  had  as  carmine , 
purple,  orange ,  yellow,  blue,  olive,  neutral,  and  brown,  at  from  Is.  6d.  to  Is. 
per  bottle.  Two  other  liquid  colours  might  be  found  of  service,  viz., 
Prout’s  liquid  brown,  and  the  outline  indelible  brown.  From  the  above 
we  may  pass  to  the  “simple  dyes”  known  as  magenta,  mauve,  violet, 
scarlet,  brown,  orange,  crimson,  pink,  and  blue.  Now,  as  these  will  im¬ 
part  a  most  brilliant  colour  to  feathers,  fibres,  grasses,  weeds,  ivory, 
bone,  wood,  paper  shavings,  &c.,  &c.,  they  will,  by  the  judicious  admix¬ 
ture  of  two  or  more,  give  any  required  tint  and  tone  to  the  bichromated 
gelatine.  Intense  stains  of  great  clearness  and  transparency  may  be 
produced  from  a  lake  rcmarkible  for  richness  and  depth  of  tint.  It  can 
be  extracted  from  Smyrna  madder,  or  even  the  Dutch  crop  madder,  by 
taking  two  ounces  of  the  finest  quality  of  either  sort  and  enclosing  the 
same  in  a  has:  of  fi  ie  strong  calico,  large  enough  to  hold  four  times  the 
quantity.  Put,  it  into  a  large  mortar,  and  pour  on  half-a-]  int  of  soft 
clear  water;  then  pound  and  rub  it  about  with  ihe  pestle  as  much  as  can 
be  done  with  u  tearing  it ;  when  the  water  is  loa  led  with  colour  pour  it 
off.  Repeat  h  s  by  adding  freshwater  till  all  he  colour  is  extracted, 
then  heat  the  1  quor  in  an  earthen  vessel  till  it  just  boils,  and  pour  the 
C  mtents  into  a  large  basin  or  pan,  and  add  one  ounce  of  alum  dissolved 
in  half-a-pint  of  briErm  w>ter.  and  thormmhlv  mix.  Then  put  in 
about  an  ounce  and  a-half  of  a  saturated  solution  of  carbon  te  <  f 
potash.  A  preci|  itation  wi  1  ensue.  Let  it  stand  till  cold,  when  the 
clear  yellow  liqw  r  may  be  poured  off  from  the  red  precipitate;  a  pint 
and  a-half  of  boil’ng  water  should  again  be  poured  on  it  and  well  stirred. 
When  cool  the  colour  may  be  separated  by  filtration  through  paper  and 
gently  dried,  when  there  will  be  found  about  one-fourth  of  the  madder 
originally  employed.  The  advantage  of  this  process  is  the  trituration  r  r 
pressing  of  the  root  in  cold  water,  yielding  by  that  means  a  brighter  and 
richer  colour  than  by  any  other  method.  Nearly  all  vegetable  colouring 


matters  may  be  precipitated  into  lakes  of  more  or  less  beauty  and  inten¬ 
sity  by  means  of  alum  or  oxide  of  tin. 

The  gelatine  of  commerce  is  generally  formed  from  the  parings  of 
skins,  which,  after  being  well  washed,  have  their  surfaces  scored,  and  arc 
then  soaked  for  a  week  or  more  in  dilute  caustic  soda;  placed  in  air¬ 
tight  vats,  and  kept  at  a  temperature  of  70  Fahrenheit  ;  then  again 
well  washed  with  cold  water,  and  afterwards  exposed  to  tin  fumes  of 
burning  sulphur  in  a  wooden  trough  or  box ;  well  squeezed  in  a 
press,  to  expel  the  moisture,  and  finally  converted  into  gelatino  by  the 
addition  of  fresh  water  in  earthen  pans  enclosed  in  steam  cases.  The 
fluid  gelatine  is  purified  by  straining  while  hot.  It  is  coloured  for 
the  purposes  of  commerce  by  using  the  juice  of  beet  root  for  red,  tie  juice 
of  spinach  for  green,  and  the  sulphate  of  indigo  for  blue.  Some  years 
back  a  water-colour  and  scene  painter  of  the  north — the  painter  of  the 
Hall  of  Statues,  that  formed  for  so  many  years  the  drop  scene  of  old 
Covent  Garden  Theatre — was  in  the  habit  of  using  a  brown  of  intense 
depth,  transparency,  and  richness.  Many  of  his  drawings  wore  executed 
in  this  one  colour,  and  were  much  admired.  The  tone  was  somewhat 
similiar  to  sepia,  but  much  warmer.  It  was  rather  a  puzzle  as  to  how 
he  produced  it ;  but  as  an  “  Old  Hand”  has  seen  the  same  tint  produced 
by  a  pupil  of  Dixon’s — the  painter  alluded  to — and  also  seen  him  prepare 
the  wash  or  stain,  which  was  nothing  more  than  very  fine  blight  coal- 
dust,  well  ground  on  a  large  slab  with  a  very  heavy  muller,  this  might 
possibly,  in  conjunction  with  the  juice  of  beet  root  or  liquorice,  give  a 
warm,  rich,  brown  tone  to  gelatine. 

Ichthyocolla,  or  isinglass,  is  one  of  the  purest  and  finest  of  the  animal 
glues,  prepared  chiefly  from  a  fish  of  the  sturgeon  kind,  caught  in  the 
rivers  of  Hungary  and  Russia  ;  but  the  sounds  or  air-bladders  of  all  fresh¬ 
water  fish  yield  more  or  less  isinglass.  To  prepare  it,  take  the  sounds  from 
the  fish  while  sweet  and  fiesh ;  wash  them  in  cold  water  from  their  slimv 
cords ;  divest  the  sound  of  every  thin  membrane  which  envelopes  it*; 
then  expose  to  stiffen  in  the  air,  fastened  on  a  board  with  small  wooden 
pegs.  In  preparing  paste  for  mounting  photographic  proofs,  or  other 
purposes  in  connection  with  art,  it  will  be  found  considerably  improved 
by  the  addition  of  a  few'  shreds  of  isinglass  and  a  small  piece  of  alum : 
prepared  in  this  way  it  will  keep  for  a  long  time  without  getting  mouldy. 
In  the  preparation  of  cloth,  linen,  and  canvas,  for  waterproofing,  after 
coating  the  material  with  a  solution  of  isinglass,  it  is  again  coated  when 
dry  with  a  solution  of  nutgalls,  ■whereby  the  gelatinous  mass  of  isinglass 
is  changed  into  leather. 


SUMMER  EXCURSIONS. 


EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Merrily  rattled  the  Roslin  ’bus  over  the  South  Bridge  of  Edinburgh  on 
a  pleasant  Saturday  during  last  month,  and  no  little  ■wonderment  was 
created  in  the  minds  of  the  wayfarers  in  that  busy  mercantile  street  as 
to  the  occupants  of  the  roof  of  the  coach  in  question.  It  was  evident 
that  all  were  bent  on  a  day’s  pleasure ;  for  knapsacks,  belts,  bands,  tripods, 
cameras,  and  similar  gear  were  there  in  profusion.  Out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  pleasure  seekers  might  be  seen  peeping  bottles,  aye,  and  flasks  too, 
which  an  innocent  observer  would  at  once  judge  to  be  the  chemicals 
usually  required  for  photographic  operations,  but  which  the  more  initiated 
spectator  would  conclude  were  for  a  very  different  purpose ;  for  he  would 
recognise,  in  the  occupants  of  the  ’bus,  a  number  of  the  members  of  the 
Edinburgh  Photographic  Society  whom  he  knew  to  be  “dry-plate”  men, 
who  never  carried  their  chemicals  with  them  to  the  country.  It  was  so. 
The  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society  was  having  its  first  open  air  meet¬ 
ing  for  the  season,  and,  armed  with  cameras  and.  tripods,  was  on  its  way 
to  spend  the  day  among  the  richly- wooded  vales  of  Hawthornden  and 
Roslin. 

While  being  driven  to  the  place  of  action,  animated  conversations  on 
the  various  processes  and  forms  of  cameras  employed  were  kept  up  among 
the  several  little  coteries  formed.  From  these  were  gleaned  the  fact  that 
the  majority  of  the  members  had  preserved  their  plates  with  ale.  Mr. 
Waterston  said  he  preferred  it  because  he  got  good  pictures  by  its  means. 
Mr.  Taylor  used  it  on  account  of  its  certainty,  and  because  it  produced 
at  least  as  good  results  as  could  be  obtained  in  any  other  way.  Mr.  Bow 
was  of  the  same  opinion  :  the  process  in  question  was  simple,  efficient, 
and  certain.  Mr.  Davies  employed  it,  too;  but,  whereas  the  former  gen¬ 
tleman  used  heavy  ale,  he  (Mr.  Davies)  preferred  the  light  bitter  ale, 
which  he  thought  richer  in  tannin.  Mr.  Slight  was  a  believer  in  the 
Fothergill  process,  by  which  he  had  obtained  always  satisfactory  pictures, 
and  to  which  he  had  consequently  stuck.  Mr.  Nicol  was  on  this  occasion  a 
tannin  man.  Mr.  Peat  we  understood  to  be  using  the  malt  process ;  Mr 
Neilson  the  honey  process.  The  various  “processes”  employed  by  the 
other  members  we  did  not  ascertain.  Each,  of  course,  was  inclined  to 
claim  for  that  peculiar  preservative  employed  by  himself  a  superiority 
over  all  others,  although  all  concurred  in  the  summing  up  of  Mr.  Nicol 
(the  Vice-President)  : — “Any  process  whatever  will  give  good  results  if 
one  will  adhere  to  it  sufficiently  long  to  study  its  peculiarities,  and  acquire 
facility  in  its  manipulations.” 

From  processes  the  conversation  turned  to  the  subject  of  cameras  and 
their  various  merits.  When  we  state  that  all  the  cameras  present  were 
portable  ones,  and  that  no  two  were  alike,  some  idea  of  their  diversity 
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may  be  had;  and  much  good-humoured  “chaff”  was  indulged  in  at  the 
expense  of  any  one  who  happened  to  have  a  more  bulky  camera  than  his 

neighbour.  . 

“  And  thus  we  passed  the  pleasant  time  ”  until  we  arrived  at  the  place 
of  destination,  when  the  whole  body  broke  up  into  little  parties  to  perambu¬ 
late  tho  fields  and  photograph  the  various  objects  of  interest  they  might 
meet  with,  an  hour  being  previously  fixed  at  which  all  should  assemble 
at  the  Castle  Hotel,  Roslin. 

In  the  evening,  this  reunion  having  been  effected,  Mr.  Nicol  was  called 
to  the  chair,  and  the  cloth  having  been  removed  each  proceeded  to  narrate 
his  day’s  adventures.  One  had  had  his  camera  knocked  over,  and  a 
beautiful  view  spoiled  by  s$ne  ladies  who  were  determined  to  grace  the 
foreground  by  their  presence.  Another,  having  trepassed  on  the  fields  of 
a  farmer  in  order  to  secure  a  finer  view  of  a  particular  subject,  or  perhaps 
a  short  cut  to  some  desirable  place,  had  had  a  narrow  escape  from  being 
taken  into  “durance  vile”  for  trespassing.  A  third  had  spent  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  pleasant  day,  which  would  have  been  none  the  less  so  had  the 
sun  shone  out  to  give  more  effect  to  the  vegetation.  And  so  on. 

On  the  table  were  laid,  by  one  of  the  members,  portraits  of  several 
gentlemen  whose  names  were  more  or  less  familiar  to  readers  of  photo¬ 
graphic  journals.  Among  these  were  H.  Fox  Talbot,  Niepce  dc  St. 
Victor,  Sir  David  Brewster,  Rev.  J.  B.  Reade,  Shadbolt,  Simpson, 
Rejlandcr,  Ilardwich,  Thompson,  T.  R.  Williams,  Robinson,  Wall, 
Dallmeyer,  Greenwood,  &c.,  Ac.  The  Bengal  Photographic  Journal  was 
also  presented ;  and  Mr.  Micliie,  an  artist  who  had  joined  the  party,  pre¬ 
sented  the  last  number  of  the  Art-Student. 

The  Chairman  said  that  tiro  clouds  of  tobacco  smoke  in  which  some  of 
the  members  were  enveloped  reminded  him  that  Mr.  Taylor  had  some¬ 
where  in  his  pocket  a  paper  on  tho  photographic  effect  of  tobacco  smoke, 
which  he  would  call  on  him  to  read. 

Mr.  Taylor  then  read  the  following  paper : — 

ABOUT  SMOKING  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

As  a  number  of  persons  have  an  idea  that  tobacco  smoke  exercises  an 
injurious  influence  upon  sensitive  surfaces,  let  us  converse  a  few  minutes 
on  the  subject,  and  inquire — Is  it  possible  for  an  inveterate  smoker  to  be 
a  good  photographer  ? 

Who  among  us  dry-plate  photographers  is  there  who  has  not  been 
repeatedly  asked  by  his  friend  and  brother  amateur  to  come  and  spend 
an  evening ?  “I  have  got  some  plates  exposed,  which  we  can  develope  ; 
and  some  excellent  tobacco  and  Glenlivet.”  Tobacco  and  dry-plate 
development  seem  part  and  parcel  of  each  other.  I  can,  in  fancy,  see  our 
friend  Nicol  prepare  for  this  photographic  operation.  The  yellow  shade 
being  duly  adjusted  over  the  lamp,  a  cloud  is  seen  to  flit  over  his  usually 
placid  face  ;  and  in  answer  to  the  momentous  question — “  Have  you  for¬ 
gotten  to  bring  some  pyrogallic  acid  ?”  we  arc  informed  that  it  is  a  much 
more  serious  affair  than  that :  “  he  cannot  find  his  pipe !”  This  important 
matter  being  speedily  remedied,  clouds  are  blown,  the  plate-box  and 
chemicals  arc  produced,  and  the  latent  images  lurking  on  the  surfaces  of 
the  plates  are  speedily  made  to  appear. 

It  is  sometimes  asked — Has  tobacco  smoke  no  deleterious  influence  on 
a  delicate  sensitive  surface  like  that  of  a  collodionised  plate  ?  Any  one 
who  has  been  in  the  interior  of  friend  Galloway’s  developing-room,  at  the 
close  of  a  tine  summer’s  day,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  answering  the 
question  in  the  negative.  Galloway  is  an  expert  manipulator,  and  a 
hig-hly-successful  dry-plate  man,  as  the  portfolios  of  his  friends  can 
testify.  I  am  not  aware  if  he  ever  tried  the  effect  of  developing  a  plate 
without  the  assistance  of  his  pipe  ;  but  I  do  know  that  some  of  his  finest 
pictures  have  been  ushered  into  visual  existence  in  the  presence  of  clouds 
of  smoke  so  dense  that  the  direct  light  of  the  sun  might  almost  have  been 
admitted  into  the  chamber  with  impunity.  In  answer  to  a  question  once 
put  to  him  by  me,  as  to  whether  he  could  anticipate  any  ill  effects  from 
the  presence  of  such  huge  volumes  of  tobacco  smoke,  lie  replied — “  Why, 
yes !  the  smoke  might  be  so  dense  as  to  prevent  me  even  seeing  the  plate, 
and  that  would  bo  a  serious  matter ;  but  otherwise  I  don’t  know  of  any 
inconvenience.” 

In  order  to  test  this  question  as  far  as  possible,  I  recently  generated 
dense  fumes  of  tobacco  smoke  in  a  box  in  which  were  placed  two  of  Dr. 
Hill  Norris’s  plates — one  exposed,  the  other  not.  These  were  compared 
with  two  others  which  had  not  undergone  such  fumigation.  It  was  not 
possible  to  distinguish  between  them.  The  inference,  then,  is  that,  in 
moderation  at  least,  tobacco  smoke  has  no  ill  effects  upon  sensitive  glass 
plates.  The  experiment  was  varied  by  having  several  large  tufts  of  flax, 
previously  saturated  with  nicotine  oil,  placed  moderately  near  a  sensitive 
plate  which  had,  half-an-hour  previously,  been  exposed  for  a  transparency. 
The  result  must  be  equally  gratifying  to  smokers — there  was  no  apparent 
deterioration. 

The  case  is  very  far  from  being  properly  stated  if  the  following  ques¬ 
tion  be  not  discussed  : — Seeing-  that  tobacco  smoke  has  no  appreciably  ill 
eft’ect,  can  it  be  said  to  have  in  any  sense  a  good  effect  ?  In  reply,  what, 
it  may  be  asked,  is  the  great  secret  in  the  development  of  dry-plates  P  Is 
it  not  to  avoid  all  undue  haste,  and  literally  to  spend  plenty  of  time  over 
the  operation  P — It  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  that  there  be  no 
forcing  on  of  the  development,  by  substituting  copious  doses  of  nitrate  of 
silver  solution  for  the  weaker  solution  applied  for  a  little  longer  time,  by 
which  latter  means  is  brought  out  a  picture  full  of  soft  details  instead  of 
a  thing-  of  patchy  hardness,  with  well-marked  snowy  effects  all  over  the 


trees  and  grass — the  usual  effect  of  a  too  rapid  development.  A  nervous, 
excitable,  impatient  individual  will  be  apt  to  commit  this  error  ;  but  let 
such  an  one,  before  he  commences  to  apply  his  pyrogallic  acid  solution, 
insert  his  meerschaum,  or  “  short  clay,”  into  his  mouth,  and  the  soothing, 
grateful,  sedative  influences  of  the  weed — the  dreamy  state  of  calm  repose 
engendered  by  it — destroy  all  tendencies  to  impatience,  and  render  him 
perfectly  indifferent  as  to  whether  his  plate  takes  two  or  twenty  minutes 
for  its  proper  development.  He  has  for  the  time  got  another  occupation, 
in  virtue  of  which  he  can  afford  to  wait  with  all  needful  patience. 

There  are,  of  course,  two  sides  to  every  question ;  and  some  people 
have  been  at  pains  to  warn  us — 

“  How  they  who  use  fusees, 

All  grow,  by  slow  degrees, 

Brainless  as  chimpanzees, 

Meagre  as  lizards ; 

( lo  mad,  and  beat  their  wives  ; 

Blunge,  after  shocking  lives, 

-Razors  and  carving  knives 
Into  their  gizzards. 

Confound  such  knavish  tricks  ! 

Yet  know  I  five  or  six 
Smokers  who  freely  mix 
Still  with  their  neighbours  : 

Jones — 'who,  I’m  glad  to  say, 

Asked  leave  of  Mrs.  J. ) — 

Daily  absorbs  a  clay 
After  his  labours. 

Cats  may  have  had  their  goose 
Cooked  by  tobacco  juice  ; 

Still  why  deny  its  use 
Thoughtfully  taken  ? 

We’re  not  as  tabbies  are  : 

Smith,  take  a  fresh  cigar ! 

Jones,  the  tobacco  jar! 

Here’s  to  thee,  Bacon.” 

As  this  jotting  is  intended  to  be  rather  suggestive  than  exhaustive,  I 
row  leave  the  Nicotiana  tabacum,  which,  by  the  way,  belongs  to  a  suspi¬ 
cious  family — that  of  the  order  Solan  a  cere. 


The  sentiments  expressed  in  the  paper  seemed  to  find  favour  with  all 
pro  ent,  most  of  whom  were  “puffing”  their  approval  of  it. 

The  night  -was  now  advancing,  and  the  party  returned  home  by  rail, 
having  spent  such  a  pleasant  day  that  they  unanimously  resolved  to  have 
another  excursion  as  soon  as  convenient. 

IN  SEARCH  OF  THE  SOUTH  LONDON  SOCIETY. 

“We  all  meet  at  Penge  Sation  at  1.53  on  Saturday.”  Such  were  the 
parting  words  of  a  member  of  the  above  Society,  who  kindly  invited 
us  to  join  in  having  a  day’s  photographing  and  fun  in  company  with  the 
members,  who  were  to  hold  one  of  their  summer  out-of-door  meetings 
on  that  occasion.  Taking  rail  from  London  Bridge  wo  were,  in  due 
time,  set  down  at  Penge  within  a  minute  of  the  time  indicated ;  but  no 
South  London  Society  was  there  !  “  Surely  it  cannot  be  a  case  of  “  sell;” 

suggested  our  companion.  On  reflection,  neither  of  us  thought  we  could 
be  warranted  for  a  moment  in  entertaining  such  an  opinion.  Perhaps 
they  have  altered  their  intentions  and  gone  to  some  other  place — perhaps 
again  they  have  gone  a  little  way  farther,  or  perhaps  they  have  stopped 
at  a  station  nearer  home.  Fifteen  minutes  having  been  spent  in  indulg¬ 
ing-  in  such  suppositions,  wc  at  last  discovered  that  there  were  two  rail¬ 
way  stations  at  this  thriving  village,  and  it  became  obvious  that  we  had 
gone  to  the  wrong  one.  Having  reached  the  vicinity  of  the  other 
station  without  discovering  any  photographers,  it  was  concluded  that 
they  had  moved  on  towards  Beckenham,  the  place  of  ultimate  destina¬ 
tion.  Having  mounted  a  post  of  observation  we  could  imperfectly  see 
through  the  trees  various  objects  straggling  across  a  distant  field,  which 
our  companion  suggested  would  be  the  Society  taking  a  short  cut  to 
Beckenham  through  the  fields.  Most  satisfactory  progress  was  made  in 
the  phantom  chase  (for  after  all  it  turned  out  to  be  a  party  of  rustics), 
until  our  further  onward  movement  was  arrested  by  a  large  wheat  field, 
concerning  which  we  had  been  warned  at  the  village  that  a  man  was  set 
there  to  watch  and  prevent  trespassers  from  passing  through  it.  Photo¬ 
graphers  when  out  on  a  holiday  ramble  are  not  usually  supposed  to  be 
very  particular ;  so  through  the  dreaded  field  we  went,  and  this  with 
the  more  confidence  that  no  watchman  was  in  sight.  Having  safely 
passed  through,  we  leaped  over  the  wall,  and  our  sensations  may  be 
imagined  when  we  discovered  that  we  had  alighted  almost  on  the  very 
back  of  the  watchful  guardian  of  the  field,  who,  with  a  sack  over  his 
head,  had  succumbc  !  to  the  heat  of  the  day  ;  and,  prostrate  among  the 
dry  grass  was  sleeping  soundly,  “  discoursing  sweet  music  ”  through  his 
olfactory  organ.  Oh  !  for  the  camera  of  Rejlandcr  to  have  immortalised 
this  Cerberus  of  the  eom-field  ! 

No  South  London  Society  yet  meeting  our  view,  on  we  went,  encount¬ 
ering  no  mishaps  beyond  those  always  met  with  by  people  similarly 
situated,  such  as  having  to  exercise  unnatural  feats  of  agility  in  smmount- 
ing  or  scrambling  through  hedges,  and  leaping  ditches ;  or  exercising 
discretion  rather  than  valour  when  a  savage-looking  bull  was  in  dangerous 
proximity,  and  obviously  intent  on  hostilities.  Having  at  last  arrived  at 
Beckenham,  inquiries  failed  to  show  that  our  friends  had  got  there 
before  us. 
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One  venerable  lady  resident  thought  they  might  have  passed  in  the 
morning.  “Were  they  a  lot  of  rakish-looking  fellows,  and  each  one  with 
a  lady  in  light  dress,  except  one  who  had  a  blue  bonnet  with  magenta 
flowers  and  mauve  strings,  and  one  of  the  gents,  the  worse  for  drink?” 
she  inquired.  “Oh  no!”  we  replied,  “  they  were  all  men,  with  apparatus 
for  taking  photographic  pictures.”  “  Sairey  !”  she  calls  out  to  some  one 
in  the  interior  of  the  cottage,  “  did  you  see  any  of  them  men  with  the 
penny-peep-show  things  over  their  shoulders  passing  this  way  to-day?” 
“No,”  replies  Sairey,  “but  there  was  one  on  ’em  here  photographing 
t’ church  a  week  ago.” 

This  information  was  not  deemed  very  satisfactory  ;  so,  after  some  re¬ 
past  at  Beckenham,  we  walked  back,  by  the  road,  to  Penge,  to  ascertain, 
if  we  could,  wdiat  had  become  of  the  lost  Society.  On  this  road  there  are 
many  subjects  which  will  well  repay  a  visit.  Quaint -looking  old  cotta¬ 
ges  with  fine  trees,  and,  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  rural  and.  rustic  sub¬ 
jects  of  every  desirable  order.  A  photographer  with  a  dozen  diy  plates 
to  expose  would  find  it  to  his  advantage  to  spend  a  few  hours  in  this 
locality.  True  there  are  no  fine  buildings  or  even  venerable  ruins ;  but 
for  little  “bits”  of  genuine  rustic  English  scenery,  this  place  is  well 
deserving  of  a  visit. 

Needless  were  it  to  narrate  the  various  adventures  which  befel  us 
during  our  search  after  this  erratic  Society ;  let  it  suffice  that  when  near 
Sydenham,  in  answer  to  our  query  anent  the  photographers,  a  householder 
at  last  gave  us  the  cheering  information  that  we  would  find  “photographic 
chaps,  or  summat  o'  that  sort,”  up  at  the  end  of  the  road.  Up  the  road 
accordingly  we  went,  and  on  turning  a  corner  found  the  expected  South 
London  Society  in  the  guise  of  a  travelling  caravan,  designated  “  Surry 
fsicj  Photographic  Saloon,”  which  was  externally  decorated  with  painted 
lithographs  and- photographs,  of  whose  quality  the  less  said  the  better; 
and  to  the  polite  invitation  of  the  owner  to  step  in  and  be  done,  we,  who 
thought  that  we  had  been  done  sufficiently  for  that  day,  had  little  difficulty 
in  giving  a  justifiably  ill-natured  grunt  of  dissent. 

The  Crystal  Palace  is  a  panacea  for  all  the  evils  under  the  sun  ;  and 
being  in  its  vicinity,  wc  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  that  choice 
retreat. 

Notwithstanding  our  ill  success  in  discovering  the  South  Londoners,  it 
seems  that- they  had  a  meeting  after  all.  While  we  were  at  Penge  station 
looking  for  them,  they,  it  seems,  had  been  in  the  waiting-room  expecting 
to  see  us  ;  and  thus  it  happened  that  we  missed  each  other.  After  wait¬ 
ing  about  half-an-hour  they,  to  the  number  of  about  a  dozen,  -went  on  to 
Beckenham  Place,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Page,  where  they  were  most  hos¬ 
pitably  entertained  by  that  gentleman,  who  threw  open  his  grounds  to  the 
members.  Mess.  ‘1  vard,  Sebastian  Davis,  and  Larchin  employed  them¬ 
selves  in  photograpuing  the  various  interesting  and  attractive  objects 
about  the  place,  including  the  house.  Messrs.  Statham,  Blanchard,  Wall, 
and  Harman  got  into  a  boat  upon  the  lake  and  employed  themselves 
with  glee  singing  and  rowing  about.  Mr.  Simpson  and  the  others  em¬ 
ployed  themselves  in  roaming  among  the  beautiful  grounds  so  kindly 
placed  at  their  disposal  for  the  clay.  Assembling  afterwards  in  the  garden,  a 
sketch  of  the  various  gentlemen  was  made  by  Mr.  Wall,  and  subsequently 
Mr.  Howard  photographed  the  group  ;  but,  at  the  critical  moment  of  the 
removal  of  the  cap  from  the  lens,  somebody  observed  that  Mr.  Harman’s 
pipe  was  in  a  very  tremulous  condition,  and  this  had  the  effect  of  inducing 
such  an  explosion  of  laughter  that  Mr.  Howard’s  efforts  proved  unavailing. 

A  cold  collation  was  afterwards  served,  at  which  Mr.  Page  presided 
It  should  be  stated  that  this  gentleman,  in  order  that  he  might  receive 
the  South  London  Society  in  a  becoming  manner,  had  come  to  town  for 
the  occasion.  After  spending  a  very  pleasant  day,  and  meeting  with  a 
variety  of  incidents,  the  party  returned  to  town,  where 
“Ilk  ana  went  upon  his  way, 

Resolved  to  meet  again  some  ither  day.” 


(foittemporarn  liras. 


UN  THE  TONING  OF  POSITIVE  PROOFS.* 

By  MM.  Davanne  and  Girard. 

[La  Lumiere.] 

ON  THE  FADING  OF  PROOFS  AND  THEIR  RESTORATION. 

Tiie  accuracy  of  the  preceding  experiments  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 
They  show  that  the  alteration  of  positive  proofs  is  due  to  the  simulta¬ 
neous  action  of  water  and  sulphurous  compounds.  They  establish  the 
facts  that  sulphuretted  hydrogen  alone,  and  that  moisture  alone,  are  in¬ 
sufficient  to  cause  fading  in  a  positive  proof,  and  that  the  union  of  these 
two  substances  is  indispensable.  They  explain  why  it  is  that  certain 
proofs  placed  in  a  portfolio  to  which,  moisture  has  had  access  become 
faded ;  while  other  proofs  prepared  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same 
manner,  have  undergone  no  change,  even  when  exposed  to  light  in  a  dry 
place. 

The  causes  which  bring  positive  proofs  into  the  condition  we  describe 
arc  of  three  kinds ; — 

>;  Concluded  from  page  23G. 


1st.  Toning  Baths  containing  Acidulated  Hyposulphite  of  Soda,  or  the 
same  Salt  charged  with  Salts  of  Silver. — These  bath  i  ;i  long  time 

in  favour ;  but  owing  to  the  research*  tin  r<  ,ults  oi  which  wc  published 
m  1855,  they  have  now  almost  entirely  disappeared  from  photographic 
practice.  We  will  not,  therefore,  go  into  detail  on  this  point.  We  will 
content  ourselves  by  simply  reminding  our  readers  that  bulbs  oi  this  kind 
should  bo  absolutely  banished  from  the  atelier.  Included  in  this  class 
of  sulphurous  compounds  arc  those  toning  bath  ulphide  of  sodium 

and  sulphide  of  ammonium,  which  some  photograph*  rs  have  been  so  im¬ 
prudent  as  to  suggest,  and  which  the  experiments  wo  have  described 
induce  us  equally  to  condemn  in  the  most  distinct  manner  possible. 

2nd.  Imperfect  If  ashing  after  Fixing  by^flyposulphiti  of  St  la. — It  is 
here  that  the  real  danger  of  fading  arises.  In  fact,  and  especially  in 
presence  of  moisture,  hyposulphite  of  soda  remaining  in  the  paper  attai  A 
little  by  little  the  silver  by  which  it  is  covered,  transforms  it  into  sulphide, 
and  soon  under  the  influence  of  this  alteration  the  image  loses  its  fresh, 
and  brilliant  tones  to  assume  the  yellow  tones  of  faded  proofs.  But  it  is 
easy  to  guard  against  this  danger.  In  a  preceding  chapter  we  have  care¬ 
fully  explained,  and  in  detail,  the  practical  conditions  of  fixing,  and  it  is 
only  necessary  for  the  photographer  to  follow  exactly  our  directions,  and 
he  will  have  nothing  to  fear  from  hyposulphite  of  soda.  The  use  of 
alkaline  sulphocyanides,  as  we  have  equally  shown,  still  better  ensures 
immunity  from  this  cause  of  fading. 

3rd.  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen,  which  always  exists  in  the  normal  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  atmosplu  iv,  and  e.-qa  dally  in  the  atmosphere  of  large  towns. 
But  this  cause  of  fading  is  of  comparatively  small  importance,  it  should 
have  no  more  action  on  a  photograph  than  on  an  oil  painting ;  moreover, 
after  the  results  which  we  now  propose  to  explain,  its  influence  is  sensibly 
nil,  if  the  proof  has  undergone,  by  means  of  gold  salts,  an  energetic 
toning  hath. 

_  In  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  carefully  studied  the  practical  con¬ 
ditions  of  toning,  and  described  the  nature  of  those  baths  which  seemed 
to  us  most  worthy  of  being  adopted  :  but,  before  completing  those  studies, 
it  was  incumbent  upon  us  to  ascertain  what  degree  of  resistance  to  fading 
the  difierent  methods  of  toning  proposed  up  to  this  time  could  impart  to 
the  proof.  In  order  to  ascertain  this  fact  we  took  proofs  prepared  in  the 
most  opposite  manner  either  by  ourselves  or  other  experimentalists,  and 
we  placed  these  proofs  altogether  in  proximity  to  some  natural  emanations 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  which  wc  will  abstain  from  describing,  and  in 
such  a  position  that  moisture,  and  even  ruin,  might  at  the  same  time  as 
the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  exercise  their  peculiar  influence  on  the  silver 
image. 

To  these  proofs  taken  from  among  a  number  of  ordinary  photographic 
productions,  we  joined  a  fragment  of  a  proof  restored  by  us  b}7  a  pro¬ 
longed  immersion  in  chloride  of  gold.  We  were  induced  to  make  this 
addition  for  the  reason  that  without  it  the  results  obtained  would  have 
been  valueless,  as  far  as  the  future  of  photography  is  concerned.  At  the 
end  of  a  few  months  all  the  proofs  were  faded  ;  there  was  not  one  which 
had  preserved  its  primitive  colour.  But  such  was  not  the  case  with  the 
I’estored  proof ;  its  colour,  due  to  a  considerable  deposit  of  gold  with 
which  it  was  coated,  had  not  suffered  the  slightest  alteration.  On  the 
other  hand,  by  observing  the  progressive  alteration  of  the  proofs  which 
accompanied  it,  it  was  clearly  observable  that  their  passage  to  the  yellow 
tone  increased  in  rapidity  in  exact  proportion  to  the  lightness  of  the 
toning — that  is  to  say,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  gold  deposited. 

These  experiments  establish  the  fact  that  positive  proofs  resist  adverse 
influences  just  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  or  less  strongly  toned,  and 
if  the  quantity  of  gold  deposited  by  the  bath  be  considerable  there  is 
nothing  to  be  feared  from  the  natural  emanation  of  moist  sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

Thus,  then,  of  the  three  causes  of  fading  which  we  have  described 
above,  the  first  no  longer  exists  ;  the  second  may  he  easily  avoided ;  and 
the  third  is  of  no  importance  if  the  proof  is  well  toned.  Let  us  then 
loudly  proclaim  it :  a  tvell-ivashed  and  strongly  toned  proof  will  not  fade. 
Fading  is  not  the  normal  destiny  of  proofs ;  it  is  an  accidental  occurrence 
from  which  it  is  easy  to  protect  them. 


Photography  at  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society. — On  the  10th  of 
June  the  Astronomer  Royal,  G.  B.  Airey,  Esq.,  read  a  paper  On  the 
Bright  Band  Bordering  the  Moon's  Limb  in  Photographs  of  Eclipses ,  tending 
to  show  that  this  was  simply  the  well-known  effect  of  contrasting  black 
and  white  on  the  retina  of  the  eye'.  The  Rev.  Professor  Selwyn  called 
attention  at  the  same  meeting  to  144  discs  of  the  sun,  taken  between 
February  7th,  1863,  and  the  same  date  in  1864,  by  the  Ely  photo-helio¬ 
graph,  and  presented  the  Society  with  some  photographs  of  the  sun  on  a 
larger  scale  than  usual,  upon  which  some  interesting  remarks  were  made. 

Election  oe  President  op  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy. — Mr. 
George  Harvey — whose  name  is  familiar  to  many  of  our  readers — has 
been  elected  to  this  office,  vacant  through  the  death  of  Sir  John  Watson 
Gordon.  Mr.  Graham  Gilbert  was  put  forward  in  opposition  to  Mr. 
Harvey,  and  the  contest  was  a  very  close  one,  it  having  been  decided  by 
the  casting  vote  of  the  chairman,  Mr.  Lees.  The  successful  candidate 
was  nominated  by  Mr.  Noel  Paton,  seconded  by  Mr.  Horatio  M’Culloch; 
while  Mr.  Graham  Gilbert  was  nominated  by  Mr.  John  Steell,  seconded 
by  Mr.  David  Bryce.  This  event  had  been  looked  forward  to  with  con¬ 
siderable  interest  by  artists  and  art-admirers  generally. 
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Smmmttn  of  Satiric. 

In  Zes  Mondes  we  find  a  mode  of  photographic  printing  on  ivory  described 
by  M.  Lawrence,  which  is  simply  an  application  ot  the  well-known 
method  of  iron  printing  with  peroxalate  ot  iron  and  ammonia  as  the 
sensitive  agent.  M.  Lawrence  plunges  the  ivory  plate,  into  a  solution  ot 
the  double  iron  salt,  and  repeats  the  operation  three  times  successively. 
The  plate  is  then  dried  in  a  dark  place,  and  arranged  under  a  negative,  or 
printed  in  the  usual  way.  When  sufficiently  impressed  it  is  developed 
|  by  immersion  in  a  solution  of  red  prussiate  of  potash,  acidulated  with 
I  oxalic  acid.  The  picture  then  makes  its  appearance  of  a  blue  colour,  and 
i  can  be  washed,  dried,  and  the  excess  ot  sensitive  agents  brushed  off.  (?) 
If  the  image  be  too  intense,  the  author  states  that  it  may  be  reduced  by 
immersion  in  a  bath  of  cyanide. 

MM.  Regnauld  and  Adrian  have  described  a  mode  of  estimating 
the  purity  and  degree  of  hydration  of  commercial  ether  which  will 
probably  prove  useful  to  photographers,  as  it  seems  to  be  simple  in  prac¬ 
tice,  and  to  yield  more  accurate  results  than  the  ordinary  method.  The 
authors  take  as  a  basis  for  their  mode  of  operating  the  fact  that  perfectly 
anhydrous  carbonate  of  potash  is  capable  of  completely  dehydrating 
ether,  and  that  the  same  salt  raises  alcohol  when  mixed  with  ether  to 
ninety-eight  per  cent,  absolute,  and  is  incapable  of  removing  the  rest  of 
the  water.  Having  accurately  ascertained  these  facts,  the  authors  give 
the  following  method :  * —  Take  a  sample  of  ether  and  carefully  ascertain 
its  density  at  the  standard  temperature,  then  place  in  a  bottle  and  agitate 
for  thirty  minutes  with  anhydrous  carbonate  of  potash;  allow  the  mixture 
to  settle,  and  then  take  the  density  of  the  supernatant  liquid.  We  are 
then  in  a  position  to  state  the  relative  amounts  of  ether,  alcohol,  and 
water  present,  by  calculation  or  by  means  of  a  table  of  calculated  differ¬ 
ences  which  accompanies  the  authors’  paper,  thereby  saving  all  trouble 
and  ensuring  results  of  considerable  value. 

Professor  Graham,  in  an  important  paper  On  the  Properties  of  Silicic 
Acid  and  other  Analogous  Colloidal  Substances,  has  made  some  very  curious 
and  interesting  observations,  which  may  prove  suggestive  to  some  of  our 
readers.  At  the  outset  the  author  draws  a  marked  distinction  between 
the  term  solubility  as  applied  to  crystallisable  salts  and  to  colloidal  sub¬ 
stances  :  the  latter  class  have  no  degrees  of  solubility,  but  are  rather 
miscible  in  all  proportions  with  solvents.  The  tendency  of  two  colloids 
to  adhere  is  much  greater  than  the  force  exerted  between  a  crystalloid 
and  a  colloid.  Thus  gelatine  and  glass — both  colloids — are  powerfully  ad¬ 
hesive  to  each  other;  but  gelatine  mica  will  not  adhere.  This  is  a 
general  principle  worth  knowing.  May  not  this  explain  the  phenomena 
of  the  regelation  of  ice  ?  With  regard  to  silicic  acid,  the  author  has 
observed  a  fact  which  we  likewise  noticed  some  months  ago,  when 
experimenting  on  this  subject,  viz.,  that  a  weak  aqueous  solution  of 
colloidal  silicic  acid  to  which  alcohol  has  been  added  will  yield  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  the  acid  by  dialysing  into  alcohol.  We  have  re¬ 
cently  been  using  this  solution  as  a  substitute  for  collodion,  and  hope 
shortly  to  bring  forward  our  result.  The  author  distinguishes  the 
soluble  and  gelatinous  forms  of  silicic  acid  by  the  respective  terms  hydro¬ 
sol  and  hydrogel.  Similar  names  are  given  to  the  compounds  of  alcohol 
or  sulphuric  acid  with  silicic  acid.  Stannic,  metastannic,  and  titanic  acids 
have  likewise  been  obtained  in  the  soluble  and  gelatinous  conditions.  But 
the  most  remarkable — a  permanent  of  all  these  soluble  colloids — is  the 
tungstic  acid,  the  solution  of  which  may  be  boiled  either  alone  or  in 
contact  with  acids  or  salts  without  gelatinising.  When  evaporated  to 
dryness  carefully  the  acid  may  be  heated  to  400°  Fahr.  without  losing 
its  solubility.  When  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  water  was  added  to 
the  unchanged  liquid  it  gradually  dissolved  to  a  solution  of  sufficient 
densitj'-  to  float  glass.  Molybdic  acid  resembles  the  preceding  in  most 
respects. 

Mr.  W.  Crookes,  F.R.S.,  in  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Chemical 
News,  has  directed  the  attention  of  experimentalists  to  the  mapping  out 
of  the  thermal  rays  of  the  spectra  of  several  of  the  elements;  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  sodium  flame  originates  luminous  vibrations  of  but  two  degrees 
of  rofrangibility,  whereas  a  large  amout  of  heat  is  given  out.  It  is  fair 
to  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  thermal  and  luminous  spectra  vary  greatly 
in  simplicity.  Mr.  Crookes  offers  some  suggestions  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  an  experimental  inquiry  in  this  direction  might  be  carried  on.  The 
simplest  mode  of  accomplishing  the  object  in  view  would  seem  to  be  that 
by  mear  s  of  which  Sir  J.  Herschel  discovered  the  obscure  and  but  slightly 
refrangible  thermal  rays  of  the  solar  spectrum.  This  is  a  subject  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  so  acute  an  observer  as  Mr.  Crookes  himself. 

Messi  s.  Williamson  and  Russell  recently  described  a  new  mode  of  gas 
analysis,  and  exhibited  their  apparatus  before  the  London  Chemical 
Society.  The  method  of  analysis  and  the  use  of  the  apparatus  are  both 
exceedingly  simple. 

Dr.  C  hild,  in  a  paper  read  beforo  the  Royal  Society,  has  communicated 
some  intei’esting  facts  connected  with  the  vexed  question  of  spontaneous 
generation.  From  the  results  of  about  twenty  experiments  the  author 
seems  inclined  to  conclude  that  organisms  can  be  produced  under  the 
precise  circumstances  in  which  Pasteur  states  they  cannot  and  do  not 
exist.  The  author  considers  it  doubtful  whether  these  so-called  organisms 
can  be  considered  as  such  in  any  higher  sense  than  are  white  blood 
corpuscles  or  pollen  grains.  E.  J.  R. 
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Sensation  Photographic  Effects. — The  other  day  when  the  fire 
(which  destroyed  Savoy  Chapel)  was  raging  in  the  Strand,  a  photographer, 
with  liis  camera,  was  seen  actively  at  work  endeavouring  to  obtain  what, 
if  his  efforts  proved  successful,  would  have  been  a  highly  sensational 
subject,  for  at  that  time  the  light  was  good,  and  the  flames  were  belching 
out  at  the  windows.  We  fear  that  the  dense  crowds  assembled  would 
have  rendered  the  planting  of  a  camera,  even  for  a  few  seconds,  a 
matter  of  impossibility. 

What  is  the  “Art-Science”  Coming  To? — Several  curious  photo¬ 
graphic  advertisements  have  made  their  appearance  during  the  past  month, 
one  of  which  runs  thus  : — 

OR  SALE,  a  Most  Wonderful  CALF,  alive,  having 
two  heads  and  four  eyes.  It  feeds  with  both  mouths 
at  the  same  time.  The  property  of  a  farmer  near  the 
Roebuck,  Lewisham,  where  all  particulars  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  ;  also,  a  Photographic  Saloon,  nearly  new. 

This,  taken  in  conjunction  with  sundry  other  advertisements  which 
announce  carte-de-visile  portraits  at  three  shillings  per  dozen  (threepence 
each),  contrast,  curiously  with  the  titled  names  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
Photographic  Exhibition,  from  which,  by  the  by,  amateurs  of  rank  carry 
off  no  small  share  of  the  honours. 

Art  Criticism. — Mr.  Punch  has  a  capital  cartoon,  representing  Mrs. 
Brown,  an  exceedingly  vulgar-looking  woman,  who  is  “  squeeged  ” 
among  a  number  of  cognoscenti  and  art-critics  at  the  Academy,  and.  who 
is  subsequently  supposed  to  deliver  herself  of  her  sentiments  thus :  — 
“  Well,  in  all  my  born  days,  I  never  see  such  a  many  picters  ;  and,  Lor ! 
the  gold  frames  was  beautiful !  But  I  got  that  squeeged,  I  did,  and  the 
place  were  that  stuffy,”  Ac.,  &c.  Mrs.  Brown  reminds  us  of  a  critic  in 
one  of  our  photographic  exhibitions  whom  we  overheard  saying — “Ido  so 
admire  R.’s  miniatures,  for  they  have  such  lovely  flowered  silk  velvet  on 
the  cases!”  Such  critics  belong  to  the  same  school  as  the  “  young  gent.” 
who  held  Scott  to  be  a  far  superior  novelist  to  Dickens  because  the  type 
was  larger,  and  his  works  were  easier  to  read  when  the  light  was  not 
bright. 

Imaginative  Literature  and  Photografiiy.  —  In  a  tale  recently 
published  in  All  the  Year  Pound  we  find  the  following  amusing  incidents 
(supposed  to  have  occurred),  and  flattering  (!)  appreciation  of  photographic 
artists : — “ALL  this  time  no  mention  of  Loyd,  not  a  hint  of  his  existence. 
Yesterday,  however,  came  a  fellow  here,  a  certain  Mr.  Stockwell,  with  a 
note  of  introduction  from  Loyd,  calling  him  ‘  my  intimate  friend  S.,  whom 
you  have  doubtless  heard  of  as  a  most  successful  photographer.  He  is 
going  to  India  with  a  commission  from  the  Queen,’  Ac.  We  had  him  to 
dinner,  and  made  him  talk,  as  all  such  fellows  are  ready  to  talk,  about 
themselves  and  the  fine  people  who  employ  them.  In  the  evening  we  had 
his  portfolio  and  the  peerage,  and  so  delighted  was  the  vi  Igardog  to  have 
got  into  the  land  of  coronets  and  strawbeny -leaves,  that  he  would 
have  ignored  Loyd  if  I  had  not  artfully  brought  him  to  his  recollection ; 
but  he  came  to  the  memory  of  *  poor  Joe,’  as  he  called  him,  with  such  a 
compassionating  pity,  that  I  actually  grew  to  like  him.” — In  the  concluding 
chapter  of  the  tale  occurs  the  following  : — “  ‘  Stockwell  ?  I  don’t  remem¬ 
ber  Stockwell.’  ‘  Not  remember  him  ?  And  he  so  full  of  the  charming 
reception  you  gave  him  at  Orta,  where  he  photographed  the  villa,  and  you 
and  Emily  in  the  porch,  and  Aunt  Grainger  washing  her  poodle  in  the 
flower-garden  ?’  ‘  Oh,  to  be  sure  I  do  ;  but  he  would  never  let  us  have  a 

copy  of  it,  he  was  so  afraid  Aunt  Grainger  would  take  it  ill ;  and  then  he 
went  away  very  suddenly ;  if  I  mistake  not,  he  was  called  off’  by  telegram 
on  the  very  day  he  was  to  dine  with  us.’  ‘  Perhaps  he’ll  have  less  com¬ 
punctions  now  that  your  aunt  is  so  unlikely  to  see  herself  so  immortalised. 
I’m  to  go  over  to  Behasana  to  fetch  him,  and  I’ll  ask  if  he  has  a  copy.’ 
His  day’s  duties  over,  Loyd  went  across  to  the  camp  where  his  friend 
Stockwell  was  staying.  He  brought  him  back,  and  the  photographs  were 
soon  produced.  ‘  My  wife,’  said  Loyd,  ‘  wishes  to  see  some  of  her  old 
Italian  scenes.  Have  you  any  of  those  you  took  in  Italy  ?’  *  Yes,  I  have 
some  half-dozen  yonder.  There  they  are,  with  their  names  on  the  bade 
of  them.  Tliis  was  the  little  inn  you  recommended  me  to  stop  at,  with 
the  vine  terrace  at  the  back  of  it.  Here,  you  see  the  clump  of  cypress- 
trees  next  the  boat-house.’  ‘Ay,  but  she  wants  a  little  domestic  scene  at 
the  villa,  with  her  aunt  making  the  morning  toilet  of  her  poodle.  Have 
you  got  that?’  ‘  To  be  sure  I  have ;  and — not  exactly  as  a  pendant  to  it, 
for  it  is  terrific  rather  than  droll — I  have  got  a  storm  scene  that  I  took  the 
morning  I  came  away.  The  horaes  were  just  being  harnessed,  for  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  telegram  informing  me  I  must  be  at  Ancona  two  days  earlier 
than  I  looked  for  to  catch  the  India  mail,  and  I  was  taking  the  last  view 
before  I  started  I  was  in  a  tremendous  hurry,  and  the  whole  thing  is 
smudged  and  scarcely  distinguishable.  It  was  the  grandest  storm  I  ever 
witnessed.  The  whole  sky  grew  black,  and  seemed  to  descend  to  meet 
the  lake,  as  it  was  lashed  to  fury  by  the  wind.  I  had  to  get  a  peasant  to 
hold  the  instrument  for  me  as  I  caught  one  effect — merely  one.  The 
moment  was  happy ;  it  was  just  when  a  great  glare  of  lightning  burst 
through  the  black  mass  of  cloud,  and  lit  up  the  centre  of  the  lake,  at  the 
very  moment  that  a  dismasted  boat  was  being  driited  along  to,  I  suppose, 
certain  destruction.  Here  it  is,  and  here  are,  as  well  as  I  can  make  out, 
two  figures.  They  are  certainly  figures,  blurred  as  they  are,  and  that  is 
clearly  a  woman  clinging  to  a  man  who  is  throwing  her  off :  the  action  is 
plainly  that.  I  have  called  it  a  Rent  in  a  Cloud.” 
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Heelings  of  Societies. 


EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  thirteenth  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  in  the  Hall,  5,  St. 
Andrew-square,  on  Wednesday  evening,  6th  July, — Mr.  Nicol,  Vice- 
President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Hyppolite  John  Blanc  was  balloted  for  and  elected  an  ordinary 
member. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Davies  then  read  a  paper  descriptive  of  a  new  process  of 
carbon  printing  [see  page  245],  but  prefaced  it  by  saying  that,  after 
long  experimenting,  and  when  he  had  got  the  process  into  a  work¬ 
able  state  in  all  its  details,  he  had  been  extremely  chagrined  to  find  that 
within  the  last  day  or  two  his  ideas  had  all,  or  nearly  so,  been  anticipated, 
so  far  as  priority  of  publication  was  concerned.  The  news  of  other 
parties  having  been  experimenting  successfully  in  the  same  direction 
came  upon  him  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  that  it  had  checked  him  in 
the  preparation  of  his  paper,  and  caused  it  to  be  very  much  shorter  than 
he  had  intended  it  to  be.  For  the  same  reason  he  felt  sorry  that  in  the 
circular  the  process  had  been  called  a  new  one,  as  novelty  could  not  now 
be  claimed  for  it. 

The  paper  was  illustrated  by  a  number  of  prints  quite  equal  to  silver 
prints  in  colour,  detail,  and  half-tone. 

The  Chairman  disagreed  with  Mr.  Davies,  so  far  as  regarded  his  idea 
of  the  want  of  novelty  in  the  process,  as  he  had  known  that  Mr.  Davies 
had  for  a  long  time  been  experimenting  with  it ;  and  that  although  others 
had  also  been  successful  in  a  similar  process,  Mr.  Davies  was  fully  entitled 
to  the  credit  of  originality,  in  so  far  as  his  process  differed  from  those  of 
Fargier,  Swan,  and  others,  which  had  been  published  for  some  time.  He 
had  not  observed  the  recent  publication  of  the  process  to  which  Mr. 
Davies  referred,  but  believed  the  one  then  before  the  meeting  had  sufficient 
novelty  in  itself  to  permit  it  to  take  rank  as  a  new  process,  and  that  it 
would  be  wrong  in  Mr.  Davies  to  be  discouraged  by  finding  he  was  not 
alone  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Tunny  said  he  had  been  aware  of  Mr.  Davies’s  process  being  in 
embryo  for  a  long  time,  and  considered  him  entitled  to  the  claim  of 
originality.  He  (Mr.  Tunny)  had  experimented  a  great  deal  with  carbon 
printing,  and  thought  there  were  novelties  in  Mr.  Davies’s  method  which 
might  render  it  superior  to  any  other.  The  specimens  on  the  table  that 
night  possessed  qualities  that  he  had  not  seen  in  any  former  carbon  prints. 
There  was  something  about  them  superior  to  any  he  had  yet  seen ; 
indeed,  he  might  say  that  they  were  to  his  liking  of  a  higher  artistic 
quality  than  that  possessed  by  even  the  fine  prints  shown  by  Mr.  Swan 
at  the  London  meeting.  He  did  not  allude  to  the  manipulation,  for  that 
was  defective ;  but  to  the  peculiar  artistic  feeling  the  printing-ink 
imparted. 

Mr.  Hill  and  several  other  members  agreed  with  the  Chairman  in 
thinking  that  Mr.  Davies  ought  not  to  be  discouraged  by  finding  others 
working  along  with  him. 

A  long  series  of  questions  were  put  by  members  to  Mr.  Davies  with 
the  view  of  elucidating  the  different  methods  of  working  and  the  various 
forms  of  carbon  which  might  be  used,  as  well  as  the  kind  of  gelatine  or 
glue  applicable  to  the  proposed  process,  all  of  which  were  answered 
satisfactorily. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Davies  for  his  communi¬ 
cation. 

The  Chairman  then  called  on  the  members  who  had  represented  the 
Society  in  their  recent  trip  to  Boslin  to  exhibit  the  pictures  taken  on 
that  occasion,  and  set  the  example  by  showing  his  results  in  two  fine 
11  X  9-inch  pictures  of  Hawthornden  Castle  and  the  Linn  at  Roslin.  A 
number  of  other  good  pictures,  half-plate  and  stereoscopic  sizes,  were 
shown  by  different  members,  the  whole  forming  an  agreeable  memento  of 
the  most  successful  trip  which  has  yet  taken  place  in  connection  with  the 
Society. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  a  trip  next  Saturday  to  Arniston  ;  and  a 
letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Dundas,  of  Arniston,  kindly  giving  per¬ 
mission  to  photograph  in  his  grounds,  and  offering  to  send  a  conveyance 
to  the  railway  station  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  apparatus. 


Jfmtigir  Cuixesjjcnitrenxe. 

Paris,  July  12 th,  1864. 

The  French  Photographic  Society  held  its  last  meeting  but  one  previous 
to  its  vacation  on  Frida y,  the  1st  of  July.  The  important  question 
of  the  manufacture  of  photographic  papers  was  again  brought  for¬ 
ward.  On  all  hands  complaints  are  made  of  the  failures  arising  from 
the  bad  qualitiy  of  the  papers  that  are  employed.  "Whatever  care 
is  taken  in .  albumcnising,  &c.,  photographic  manipulations  have 
peculiar  requirements  which  demand  important  modifieations  in  the  pro¬ 
cesses  employed  by  the  manufacturers.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  latter 
have,  at  different  times,  endeavoured  to  attain  the  wished-for  result,  but 
they  have  shrunk  from  making  the  radical  changes  that  were  necessary  ; 


so  that,  if  some  improvements  have  been  made,  the  problem  is  far  from 
being  solved.  I  have  given  my  special  attention  to  this  very  impor¬ 
tant  question,  and  thus  havo  been  enabled  to  ascertain  what  are  the 
difficulties  militating  against  the  realisation  of  the  wish  so  constantly  and 
generally  expressed  on  this  subject.  There  is,  however,  as  I  said  last 
year,  reason  to  hope  that  the  paper  manufactured  with  the  maize-leaf,  by 
processes  employed  by  the  Imperial  Manufacture  at  Schlogelmuhle  may 
answer  the  purposes  of  photography  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner. 
The  vegetable  matter  employed  cannot  contain  any  metallic  deposit, 
as  rags  do.  It  is  possible  too,  by  a  new  organisation,  to  modify 
the  apparatus  so  as  to  avoid  the  presence  of  theso  deposits  in  the 
pulp.  I  do  not  know  whether  such  modifications  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  manufacture  of  the  maize  paper  (of  which  the  Councillor 
Auer  has  sent  me  some  specimens),  but  the  experiments  I  have  made, 
with  the  co-operation  of  MM.  Pierre  Petit  and  Julian,  have  given  most 
satisfactory  results.  I  offered  these  observations  to  the  meeting  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  the  attention  of  competent  men  to  this  interesting 
matter. 

At  the  same  meeting  M.  Girard  gave  an  account  of  various  experi¬ 
ments  to  which  he  had  submitted  the  new  basins  in  hardened  cardboard, 
exhibited  to  the  Society  on  a  former  occasion.  Nitrate  of  silver  alone, 
or  mixed  with  acetic  acid  or  with  ether,  &c.,  after  several  days’  6tay  in 
these  basins  produce  no  change  in  them. 

I  have  just  received  a  communication  respecting  the  use  of  gelatine  for 
the  transfer  of  images  upon  collodion.  M.  Meillet  tells  me  that  he  uses 
sheets  of  gelatine,  which  he  simply  applies  to  the  picture.  As  soon  as 
the  cliche  is  finished  it  is  left  to  drip.  When  the  water  no  longer 
flow's,  but  before  it  is  completely  dry,  you  take  a  sheet  of  ordinary  gela¬ 
tine  and  apply  it  to  the  cliche,  as  you  do  when  you  take  off'  a  positive 
picture  upon  oilcloth.  The  collodion  adheres  to  the  gelatino  and  comes 
off  with  it.  The  sheet  is  laid  flat  in  the  open  air  to  dry,  and  the  edges 
are  held  down  with  slips  of  glass  to  keep  them  from  curling.  When  the 
sheet  is  dry  it  may  be  put  into  a  portfolio  without  any  risk  from  friction. 
These  cliches  may  be  printed  from  on  both  sides  indifferently,  which  is 
veiy  useful  in  transferring  to  stone  and  metal,  as  reversed  designs  are 
thereby  avoided. 

The  nitrate  of  silver  bath  has  always  been  the  object  of  serious  study  on 
the  part  of  experimentalists,  but  it  seems  at  this  moment  to  be  attracting 
their  attention  more  than  ever.  M.  Paul  Liesegang  points  out  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  may  be  looked  for  from  the  suppression  of  the  bath,  and  by 
adding  iodide  of  silver  to  the  collodion  itself. 

M.  Perrot  de  Chaumeux  has  communicated  to  me  the  results 
of  some  recent  attempts  of  his  to  obtain  instantaneity  by  modi¬ 
fying — not  the  collodion,  but  the  sensitising  bath.  Thus  he  thinks 
that  the  collodion  counts  for  very  little  in  the  rapidity  of  the 
operation,  provided  it  be  of  good  quality  and  neutral.  In  the  first 
place,  he  merely  leaves  an  old  silver  bath  (still  sufficiently  rich  to  give  a 
good  cliche)  in  contact  with  some  carbonate  of  silver,  adding  to  it  a  very 
little  of  pure  nitric  acid.  A  plate  thus  prepared  gave  him  an  excellent 
picture  in  two  seconds,  with  a  short-focussed  objective  furnished  with  a 
diaphragm.  The  experiment  repeated  with  different  collodions  gave  him 
the  same  results.  The  developing  solution  was  composed  as  follows: — 

Water .  1000  grains. 

Protosulphate  of  iron  and  ammonia .  20  ,, 

Acetic  acid .  30  ,, 

Alcohol .  20  ,, 

M.  Perrot  de  Chaumeux  afterwards  followed  up  his  experiments.  He 
took  an  old  collodion,  to  which  he  added  some  bicarbonate  of  soda  Ten 
days  after  the  collodion  had  assumed  the  colour  of  strong  brandy,  and 
whatever  acids  had  formed  in  it  were  neutralised.  When  sensitised  in 
the  silver  bath  above  described  this  layer  gave  a  somewhat  fogged 
cliche  in  five  seconds  within  doors.  As  the  layer  was  somewhat  wanting 
in  thickness  and  tenacity,  he  added  to  it  some  thick  collodion  recently 
prepared,  and  a  little  iodine  ;  then,  with  the  same  light  as  before,  he  ob¬ 
tained  excellent  pictures  in  from  four  to  five  seconds.  If  it  be  necessary 
to  strengthen  the  cliche  M.  Perrot  de  Chaumeux  employs  the  iron  bath 
instead  of  pyrogallic  acid,  first  taking  care  to  wash  the  glass,  and  then 
to  pour  upon  it  a  little  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  ten  grains  to  the  ounce 
of  water,  containing  the  same  proportion  of  alcohol  as  the  developing 
solution.  In  a  few  moments  he  pours  off  the  iron  bath,  being  careful 
not  to  mix  the  two  liquids  in  the  glass  employed  for  the  operation. 

Ernest  Lacan. 


Philadelphia,  June  26th,  1864. 

The  Great  Fair  days  are  almost  over.  Last  night  the  formal  closing 
took  place,  but  for  two  days  more  it  will  remain  open  at  a  reduced  rate 
to  allow  the  poorer  classes  to  see  it.  Fortunately,  during  the  three 
w<  eks  which  it  has  been  open  there  has  been  no  rain,  and  the  weather 
has  been  moderately  cool  until  the  last  few  days,  and  now  as  I  write  (at 
9  a  m.)  the  thermometer  stands  at  92°  in  the  shade. 

I  visited  the  photographic  department  late  last  night,  just  before  the 
hour  of  closing,  and  found  the  chairman,  Mr.  Graff,  also  Messrs.  Borda 
and  Fassitt  in  attendance,  besides  the  usual  number  of  ladies.  They 
report  that,  so  far,  the  photographic  department  has  yielded  nearly  two 
thousand  dollars,  and  that  they  have  found  out  several  facts  relating  to 
the  “trade.”  In  the  first  place,  regarding  the  quality  of  pictures,  they  * 
have  found  that  the  public  can  tell  good  pictures  from  poor  ones ;  that 
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■when  two  piles  of  pictures  were  presented  to  a  customer,  one  set  of 
pictures  moderately  good  and  the  other  somewhat  better,  the  best  were 
selected  invariably ;  and  that  no  amount  of  “  talking  up  would  sell  a  bad 
picture  when  a  good  one  was  in  sight.  They  gave  me  many  amusing 
incidents  to  prove  this.  Stereoscopic  pictures  are  a  drug.  They  could 
be  sold  only  to  those  directly  interested  in  the  art — to  amateurs,  but  not 
to  the  public  generally.  Large  portraits  of  generals  sold  freely,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  sales  were  of  card  pictures  and  copies  of  engravings. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  the  pictures  taken  by  the  active 
men  of  the  committee,  viz.,  Graff, _  Fassitt,  and  Corlies.  I  have  never 
seen  more  perfect  copies  of  engravings  than  those  made  by  the  gentle¬ 
men  named,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  receipts  was  due  to  the 
sale  of  their  pictures.  They  had  worked  unremittingly  for  several 
months  in  preparing  these  pictures,  and  they  have  been  rewarded  by  a 
rapid  sale  of  their  productions.  The  copies  of  what  they  call  their 
Pike  County  Pictures ,  from  negatives  taken  by  them  last  summer  during 
their  excursion  to  the  Delaware  Water  Gap,  sold  very  rapidly  indeed. 

One  day  last  week  the  President  of  the  United  States  visited  the  Fair, 
and  occasioned  the  display  of  a  great  amount  of  enthusiasm.  To  make 
the  tour  of  all  the  rooms  involves  a  walk  of  over  two  miles,  and  with  the 
crowd  pressing  to  see  him  ho  seemed  quite  tired  out  when  he  reached  the 
end.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  other  distin¬ 
guished  personages,  and  was  preceded  by  a  detachment  of  the  city  troops, 
who  used  their  best  exertions  to  keep  back  the  crowd. 

The  art  gallery  has  been  growing  more  and  more  attractive  by  the 
addition  of  new  pictures  which  have  been  gradually  coming  from  a  dis¬ 
tance.  The  sale  of  paintings  was  put  off  until  an  invoice  from  Rome 
should  come  to  hand.  The  latter  pictures  have  now  been  arranged,  and 
next  week  the  sale  will  commence.  The  art  gallery  will  be  kept  open 
for  some  time  after  the  rest  of  the  Fair  has  been  closed.  The  display  of 
water-colour  pictures  is  very  attractive :  they  occupy  a  room  at  one  end 
of  the  art  department. 

The  sale  of  photographs  has  not  been  confined  to  the  department  of 
the  committee,  but  thousands  are  scattered  through  the  Fair  at  various 
tables.  Thus  photographers  of  Delaware  have  contributed  to  the  Dela¬ 
ware  department,  and  of  New  Jersey  to  their  own  subdivision.  In  the 
latter  avenue  there  are  two  tables  covered  with  very  fine  photographs, 
principally  copies  of  fine  engravings,  in  curious  wooden  frames,  some 
also  in  frames  made  of  relics,  &c.  In  the  children’s  department  there 
were  some  copies  of  the  Madonna ,  and  a  countryman  passing  asked  the 
name:  probably  not  hearing  very  well,  he  remarked — “Well,  all  I  can 
say  is,  Mrs.  McDonough  must  be  a  very  handsome  woman !”  There 
was  a  fine  album  filled  with  portraits  of  our  generals,  below  each  of  which 
pictures  a  genuine  autograph  was  contributed ;  this  album  was  last  night 
raffled  for.  In  the  machinery  department  photographs  were  for  sale  of  the 
first  steamboat  which  had  run  on  the  Hudson  river  ;  and  the  boat  itself 
is  also  exhibited,  accompanied  by  many  curious  relics  of  early  steamboat 
engineering.  In  the  curiosity  department  are  photographic  copies  of 
all  kinds  of  curious  manuscripts — letters  from  Shakspeare,  &c. ;  while 
in  the  William  Penn  parlour  are  pictures  relating  in  some  way  to  the  early 
history  of  our  State.  There  is  the  original  wampum  belt  given  to  William 
Penn  at  the  treaty  with  the  Indians  under  the  great  elm  tree,  and  near  it 
are  facsimiles  for  sale.  There  are  many  curiosities  made  from  the  wood  of 
the  treaty-elm,  and  photographic  reproductions  of  them  sell  freely,  while 
copies  of  a  painting  representing  the  tree  in  its  prime  have  been  much  sought 
after.  No  doubt  if  the  photographs  distributed  through  the  Fair  could  have 
been'  collected  into  the  one  department  devoted  to  them  exclusively,  it 
would  have  more  than  doubled  the  display.  As  it  was  they  had  not  room 
enough,  and  much  inconvenience  was  experienced  in  arranging  and  re¬ 
arranging  the  piles  of  pictures  on  the  counters. 

Some  coloured  photographs  were  contributed,  but  they  did  not  find 
purchasers.  Some  one  facetiously  remarked  last  night— “  The  only  dead 
stock  we  have  consists  of  photographs  in  oil  and  full  plate  pictures  of  populai 
preachers .”  A  list  of  the  latter  was  kept  in  a  conspicuous  place,  but  it 
failed  to  draw  customers.  This  list  formed  the  foundation  of  many 
jokes,  and  the  ladies  after  looking  it  over  and  being  sure  some  name  was 
not  on  it,  would,  when  pressed  to  purchase,  say, — “  Oh  !  yes,  I  do  want 
a  picture  of  dear  old  Dr.  So-and-so,”  and  then  with  seeming  surprise  say  it 
was  shameful  that  their  favourite  should  not  be  among  them. 

This  great  Fair,  with  all  its  attractions  and  all  its  pleasant  associations, 
will  be  a  thing  to  remember  for  years.  Nothing  has  occurred  since  the 
opening  day  to  mar  the  pleasure  of  those  who  came  to  see  it,  and  those  who 
laboured  to  make  it  worth  seeing  ;  and,  when  it  is  over  and  the  buildings 
have  been  removed,  it  will  seem  like  a  bright  vision.  It  will  prove,  too, 
a  way-mark  on  the  road  of  time ;  and  many  events  for  years  to  come 
will  bear  some  relation  to  the  time  when  we  had  “  Sanitary  on  the 
brain.” — With  due  regard,  Coleman  Sellers. 


Raffaele’s  Statue. — The  expense  of  the  great  statue  which  is  to  be 
reared  in  the  birthplace  of  this  grand  painter  is  to  bo  defrayed  by  a 
lottery,  the  publication  of  his  life,  and  the  sale  of  photographs  of 
Raffaele’s  Madonna  in  the  Aussig  church.  . 

M.  Nadar’s  Balloon.— An  action  arising  out  of  M.  Nadar’s  giant  bal¬ 
loon  reveals  the  fact  that  it  cost  29,596  francs,  of  which  sum  the  silk 
alone  cost  20,066  francs.  M.  Nadar  lost  the  cause,  and  has  to  pay  7,457 
francs  to  M.  Godard,  who  constructed  the  balloon. 


We  are  at  all  times  willing  to  assist  our  Correspondents  to 

THE  UTMOST  OF  OUR  ABILITY,  BUT  WE  CAN  ONLY  DO  SO  THROUGH  THE 

MEDIUM  OF  THE  JOURNAL.  We  CANNOT  GIVE  PRIVATE  REPLIES  EXCEPT 

TO  PERSONAL  FRIENDS. 

REMEDY  FOR  PINHOLES  IN  NEGATIVES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  this  seems  to  be  a  grievance  largely  on  the  increase, 
I  beg  to  offer  a  remedy  which  has  been  in  use  with  me  for  the  last  five 
years. 

Firstly :  The  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  say  thirty-five  ounces,  to  be  made 
of  forty  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water.  Reserve  six  ounces  of  the  same 
plain  silver  and  water.  Saturate  the  remainder  with  iodide  of  silver. 
When  ready  to  filter,  add  the  six  ounces  uniodised.  This  bath,  if  made 
with  Johnson,  Matthey,  and  Co.’s  recrystallised  nitrate  of  silver,  will  be 
too  alkaline,  but  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  dilute  nitric  acid 
(one  drachm  to  two  ounces  of  water)  will  correct  it. 

After  using  the  bath,  add  every  day  a  small  quantity  of  a  plain 
uniodised  forty-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  same.  Filter 
very  seldom. 

In  the  case  of  disordered  bath  from  iodo-nitrate  of  silver,  empty  the 
bath  out  of  its  glass  receptacle  (which  wash  well  and  purify  with  distilled 
water.)  Next  filter  the  same  ;  then  add  a  small  quantity  of  bicarbonate 
of  soda,  stir  up  well  and  filter  again.  Finally  add  six  ounces  of  a  filtered 
forty-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  operation  is  complete. 

Previous  to  working  add,  say  to  a  thirty-five-ounce  bottle,  about  one 
and  a-quarter  ounces  of  the  above  dilute  nitric  acid  ;  or,  try  a  plate,  and 
then  add  the  acid  if  necessary.  Should  the  bath  be  saturated  with  ether 
and  alcohol,  let  the  above  operations  be  conducted  by  standing  the  vessel 
into  which  the  bath  is  filtered  in  a  jug  or  gallipot  of  hot  water. — 
I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  H.  WARNER. 

Ross,  July  9th,  1864. 

FORM  OF  STOPS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  just  been  reading  in  the  Journal  a  letter  signed 
“  Diaphragm,”  which  reminded  me  of  a  question  that  I  have  often 
wished  to  have  answered.  It  is — Why  are  circular  stops  always  used  in 
lenses,  and  not  rectangular  stops  ?  It  seems  to  me  (perhaps  wrongly) 
that  it  would  be  more  correct  to  use  a  stop  of  the  same  shape  as  the  plate 
to  be  covered,  and  of  proportionate  dimensions.  I  have  tried  rectangular 
stops,  but  in  my  little  experiments  could  not  see  any  difference  in  the 
comparative  results.  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  give  your  opinion  on  the 
subject  in  the  next  issue  of  your  excellent  Journal,  which  I  always 
read  through  directly  it  comes  in — perhaps  without  much  good  to  me  or 
I  would  not  have  troubled  you  with  this. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

NOMINIS  UMBRA  (SED  LAPIDIS  NOMEN). 

[A  square  stop  in  front  of  a  single  combination  of  lenses  would  not 
alter  the  circular  form  of  the  picture  on  the  ground-glass,  as  you  seem  to 
suppose ;  and  even  if  it  did  so,  it  would  be  objectionable,  inasmuch  as  the 
corners  of  the  square  stop  being  farther  from  the  centre  of  the  lens  than 
the  sides  are,  would  admit  the  passage  of  more  oblique  rays  than  a 
circular  aperture  of  the  same  area. — Eds.] 


THE  USE  OF  THE  MICROSCOPE  IN  OBTAINING  THE  FOCUS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  interesting  article  On  the  Use  of  the  Microscope 
in  Photography,  instead  of  the  ground-glass  usually  used  upon  which  to 
focus,  you  recommend  plain  plate  glass,  on  which  are  fine  lines  drawn  by 
the  diamond.  In  what  particular  lies  the  advantage  of  the  latter  method  ? 
Is  the  rough  surface  cut  by  the  diamond  of  finer  texture  than  that  of  the 
ground-glass? — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  T. 

[Lines  drawn  on  glass  by  the  diamond  do  not  necessarily  present  a 
rough  surface,  in  proof  of  which  it  is  a  fact  well  known  to  all  microsco- 
pists  that  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed,  &rc.,  are  repeatedly  written  on 
glass  in  a  space  very  much  smaller  than  the  head  of  a  pin,  each  line  pre¬ 
senting  a  smooth  clean  cut,  free  from  roughness.  Additional  proof  of 
this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  some  makers  of  lenses  write  their  names 
in  full  on  the  surface  of  the  glass  by  means  of  a  diamond ;  and  so  deli¬ 
cately  is  this  done  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  detect  it,  unless  with  a 
powerful  magnifying  glass.  From  this  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  cut 
of  the  diamond  is  infinitely  finer  than  even  the  finest  ground-glass,  and 
for  extreme  delicacy  is  preferable  for  focussing  upon.  A  compound  micro¬ 
scope,  such  as  that  described,  must,  of  course,  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
a  focussing-frame  having  diamond  scratches  upon  it,  the  scratches  being 
needful  in  order  to  focus  the  microscope  to  the  proper  plane.  To  those 
who  have  to  reproduce  objects  of  great  delicacy  this  method  of  focussihg 
is  invaluable. — Eds.] 
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NATURAL-LOOKING  SKIES  IN  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  all  tlie  photographs  which  I  see— whether  they  he 
the  productions  of  professionals  or  amateurs — no  attempt  is  made  to  get 
a  natural-looking  sky.  In  all  cases  I  see  that  feature  in  the  Anew  repre¬ 
sented  only  by  a  patch  of  white  paper,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  picture. 
And  yet  it  is  evident  that  there  are  means  of  producing  the  effect  of 
clouds,  &c.,  for  in  some  of  your  criticisms  on  recent  exhibitions  of  photo¬ 
graphs  you  speak  most  enthusiastically  of  the  charming  effects  of  the 
“  fleecy  clouds,”  &c.,  &c. 

Articles  have  been  written  I  know  on  the  various  modes  of  proceeding 
to  obtain  these  results  ;  but  hitherto  (as  far  as  my  experience  goes)  few 
amateurs  have  ventured  to  try  the  plans  recommended.  I  think  we  want 
a  little  new  light  on  the  subject ;  and  I  have  thus  called  your  attention 
to  it  in  the  hope  that  you  will  ask  some  one  of  your  able  contributors  to 
The  British  Journal  op  Photography  to  enlighten  the  dense  obscurity 
which  prevails  among  (I  am  certain)  a  large  body  of  your  readers,  feebly 
represented  in  this  instance  by, — Yours,  &c.,  “  IN  NUBIBUS.” 

Uoundhill,  Uttoxeter,  dth’July,  1864. 

- -♦ - - 

From  the  LONDON  GAZETTE,  Friday ,  July  8. 

Bankrupts. 

Notice  of  Adjudication  and  First  Meeting  of  Creditors. — To  Surrender  in  the 

Country. 

Alfred  Brooks,  Bedford,  photographer,  July  16,  at  11,  County  Court,  ^Bedford. 

Tuesday,  July  12. 

Notice  of  Sitting  for  Last  Examination. 

J.  Groom,  photographic  artist,  July  29,  Shrewsbury. 
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2.  Operators,  &c.,  Wanting  Situations. 

3.  Photographic  Premises  to  be  Let  or  Sold. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Numerous  Advertisers  must  please  excuse  us  for  omitting  their  Adver¬ 
tisements  this  week. 

Old  Subscriber  (London). — The  hoax  is  transparent.  Try  again. 

Charles  B.— An  argentometer  will  not  correctly  indicate  the  strength  of  a 
silver  solution  after  it  has  been  in  use  for  some  time. 

Amateur. — Send  your  lens  to  any  optician  acquainted  with  photographic 
optics  and  he  will  repair  it  by  polishing  the  damaged  surface ;  or,  if  that  be 
found  impracticable,  he  can  supply  a  new  flint  lens. 

F.  R.  S.  (Manchester).— Common  furniture  or  shellac  varnish  applied  to  a 
morocco  case  “  which  has  seen  better  days  ”  will,  to  a  great  extent,  restore 
its  brilliance.  Apply  it  by  means  of  a  camel-hair  brush,  and  dry  by  gentle 
heat. 

St.  Ola  (Kirkwall). — Rock  scenery  requires  longer  exposure  than  the  time 
indicated  by  you ;  and  when,  as  in  your  case,  seaweeds  cover  so  much  of 
the  rocks,  the  exposure  should  be  such  as  to  bring  out  everything  with  great 
distinctness. 

W.  and  A.  Gilbey. — We  are  obliged  for  your  note  and  circular,  but  the 
subject  of  the  wine  trade  is  not  supposed  to  be  of  interest  to  our  readers. 
Nothing  short  of  spirits  of  wine  or  even  absolute  alcohol  is  likely  to  excite 
photographers.  However,  we  are  quite  open  to  receive  a  few  dozens  for  review. 

Tenebra. — 1.  The  optical  glass  employed  in  the  construction  of  large 
achromatic  telescopes  must  be  of  the  very  finest  possible  quality,  absolutely 
free  from  waves,  striae,  or  similar  defects,  and  can  only  be  procured  at  a  high 
price.  That  employed  for  photographic  purposes  is  what  Chance  designates 
second  quality,  but  among  which  may  perhaps  be  found  discs  suitable  for 
telescopic  object-glasses. — 2.  Mr.  Samuel  Highley  is  the  principal  manufacturer 
of  the  lantern  slides  to  which  you  refer. 

M.  A.  O.  (Helensburgh).— 1.  For  stereoscopic  views  two  single  combinations 
of  from  four  and  a-half  to  six  inches  focus,  by  any  of  the  makers  you  name,  will 
best  suit  your  purpose ;  but  for  larger  views  a  lens  of  longer  focus  will  be 
required. — 2.  There  is  no  important  difference  between  the  lenses  whose  num¬ 
bers  you  have  grouped  together.— 3.  A  combination  of  lenses  constructed  for 
all  purposes  seldom  suits  each  particular  case  so  well  as  one  specially  intended 
for  it. — 4.  With  equal  apertures,  the  aplanatic  or  single  lens  is  quicker  than 
the  triplet. — 5.  With  respect  to  the  selection  of  stereoscopic  lenses  for  your 
camera  see  answer  to  your  first  query.  To  cover  your  whole  plate  select  either 
a  triplet  or  single  combination  of  about  eight  and  a-half  inches  focus,  by  either 
of  the  makers  you  name. 

J.  C.  (Edinburgh). — 1.  The  yellow  patches  seen  by  transmitted  light  in  the 
largo  photograph  you  enclose  is  owing  to  imperfect  fixation.  A  similar  effect 
is  often  produced  by  allowing  any  object  slightly  contaminated  with  hyposul¬ 
phite  of  soda  to  touch  the  print  in  its  unfixed  state.  This  we  believe  to  have 
been  the  cause  in  your  case,  owing  to  the  fact  you  mention,  viz.,  that  it  was  fixed 
in  strong  fresh  hyposulphite  of  soda.— 2.  The  small  yellow  bronzed  spot  on  the 
card  is  caused  by  a  slight  splash  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  having  fallen  on  the 
surface  of  the  excited  paper  previous  to  fixing. — 3.  The  glistening  visible  on 
tho  surface  of  the  other  card  when  looking  at  it  angularly  is  what  is  generally 
called  “bronzing,”  and  is  usually  caused  by  printing  solutions  which  have  been 
long  in  use.  It  is  probably  an  abnormal  or  irregular  reduction  of  silver,  due 
to  a  great  accumulation  of  organic  matter  in  the  bath. 


J.  Berenger  (Kelston). — The  abominable  articles  of  jewellery  you  mention 
are  actually  hawked  about  in  tho  streets  of  London.  They  are,  wo  believe 
French  in  their  origin ;  and  from  their  small  size  can  easily  bo  smuggled  into 
this  country.  There  have  been  some  convictions  lately,  under  Lord  Campbell’s 
Act,  of  persons  hawking  them  about.  Wo  think  your  best  plan  is  to  give 
information  to  the  police  of  parties  so  offending. 

G.  L.  (London). — 1.  Neither  the  ten-guinea  portrait  lens  of  the  maker  you 
name  nor  of  any  other  maker  is  adapted  for  taking  ten-by-eight  views  with 
full  aperture.  It  must  be  stopped  down  very  considerably  before  it  will  cover 
that  sized  field  with  anything  like  uniformly  good  definition — at  the  expense,  of 
course,  of  a  great  sacrifice  of  light. — 2.  A  triplet  is  better  than  a  portrait  lens 
for  views  ;  but  it  is  not  advisable  to  use  it  with  full  aperture ;  for,  supposing 
the  equivalent  focus  of  each  to  be  the  same,  there  will  still  bo  good  definition 
only  over  a  “limited  area,”  which,  however,  would  bo  more  extensive  than 
that  of  the  compound  lens. — 3.  The  triplet,  as  generally  constructed,  is  much 
slower  than  the  portrait  lens. — 4.  You  may  confidently  rely  on  tho  good  quality 
of  the  instantaneous  stereoscopic  lenses  of  the  maker  you  name. — o.  The 
stereoscopic  camera  you  speak  of  is,  we  believe,  one  of  the  best  forms  in  the 
market,  and,  if  fitted  with  the  instantaneous  shutters  you  allude  to,  will  bo 
very  efficient. 

J.  B.  (Bradford). — 1.  Nelson,  Black,  Oliver  and  Boyd,  and  others,  publish 
excellent  guide  books  to  Scotland,  but  we  cannot  inform  you  which  is  best  and 
cheapest. — 2.  By  all  means  visit  Melrose  Abbey,  Dryburgh,  and  Abbotsford. 
When  at  Edinburgh  you  will  find  every  convenience  for  doing  so.  The  exact 
distance  we  cannot  at  this  moment  say — probably  thirty  or  forty  miles. — 3.  Your 
last  query — “  Is  there  any  scenery  worth  photographing  about  Edinburgh  ?— if 
so  please  name  a  few  places  ” — shows  that  your  intended  visit  is  your  first  one. 
We  know  of  no  locality  where  more  interesting  subjects  for  the  camera  can  be 
found  than  in  Edinburgh  and  its  environs.  From  each  of  the  following  places 
you  should  secure  at  least  half-a-dozen  negatives  of  a  choice  description:— 
Holyrood,  Canongate,  CaltonHill,  Arthur’s  Seat,  Craigmillar  Castle,  Prince’s 
Street  Gardens,  &c.  Put  yourself  in  communication  with  some  of  the  members 
of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society  when  you  arrive,  and  they  will  indi¬ 
cate  the  course  you  ought  to  pursue. 

A.  G.  S.  (Walthamstow.) — We  are  always  delighted  to  assist  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  incipient  photographers  like  yourself  and  tho  little  photographic 
community  which  you  represent,  more  particularly  when  the  questions  asked 
are  put  in  such  a  comprehensible  shape  as  yours.  You,  therefore,  need  offer 
no  apologies.  The  negatives  forwarded  with  your  note  arrived  all  safe. — 1. 
No.  1  (the  portrait)  is  under-exposed  and  over-developed,  which  gives  rise  to 
the  appearance  you  describe,  of  its  looking  like  a  positivo  by  reflected  light. 
Nos.  2  and  3  (the  views)  have  been  taken  in  a  much  stronger  light  than  No.  1, 
and  are  rather  over-exposed  ;  but  they  will  print  very  nicely,  and  yield  good 
pictures.  The  slightly  veiled  appearance  which  prevents  you  from  seeing 
clearly  the  whole  of  the  details  of  the  negative  by  reflected  light,  is  a  charac¬ 
teristic  of  all  good  negatives.  A  negative  the  details  of  which  are  all  seen  by 
reflected  light  will  either  yield  prints  which  are  all  half-tone  or  all  whites  and 
blacks  without  half-tones,  according  to  the  amount  of  intensifying  it  has  received. 
But  yours  are  rather  too  much  veiled,  arising,  as  we  have  said,  from  over-expo¬ 
sure. — 2.  Your  chemicals,  no  doubt,  are  good ;  and  the  names  of  the  firms  you 
mention  are  a  pretty  good  guarantee  in  that  respect. — 3.  The  iodide  of  silver 
has  been  completely  removed  from  the  negatives  you  have  sent.  It  is  very 
easy  to  determine  that  by  looking  at  the  back  of  the  plate  before  the  final 
washing  of  the  negative.  If  a  yellow  colour  be  observable,  tho  whole  of  the 
iodide  of  silver  has  not  been  dissolved  by  the  cyanide  of  potassium.  In  that 
case  apply  the  fixing  solution  again. — 4.  The  liability  to  detachment  of  the 
film  from  the  glass  during  washing  is  very  great  with  all  collodions,  unless 
precautions  be  taken,  the  most  sensitive  kinds  being  more  liable  to  this  mis¬ 
hap  than  others.  Let  the  collodion  film  set  a  little  longer  before  immersing 
the  plate  in  the  bath :  that  will  help  to  cure  the  evil  complained  of.  The 
collodion  from  the  maker  you  name  contains  a  very  large  proportion  of  alcohol, 
and  therefore  sets  more  slowly  than  a  more  etherial  solution  of  pyroxyline. 
— 5.  The  pinholes  you  refer  to  are  sad  blemishes  not  yet  fully  explained  or 
understood,  and  are  as  much  a  source  of  annoyance  to  “old  hands”  as  to 
yourself.  See  our  second  article.  If  photographers  would  only  combine 
to  investigate  the  source  of  this  serious  evil,  no  doubt  the  task  would 
be  an  easy  one,  and  the  remedy  would  follow. — 6.  Your  last  query  is  only  a 
modest  wish  that  we  may  not  insist  on  retaining  your  negatives.  Of  course  we 
have  no  such  intention.  Your  messenger  may  have  them  at  any  time  by 
calling  at  our  office  within  business  hours.  But  we  would  advise  you  hence¬ 
forth  to  varnish  your  negatives  before  sending  them  out. 


NOTICE.— Orders  for  this  Journal  sent  through.  Provincial  Booksellers  to  their 
London  Correspondents,  ought  to  ensure  its  punctual  delivery  in  any  part  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  Publishing  Office  is  at  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. ;  and,  when  any  difficulty  is  experienced  in  so  procuring  it  punctually,  the 
orders  should  be  sent  direct  to  the  Publisher  at  the  above  address. 


ig-g3  All  Editorial  Communications ,  Books  for  Review,  Advertisements, 
Letters,  §c.,  must  be  forwarded  to  the  Office ,  2,  York  Street,  Co  vent 
Garden,  London,  W.C. 
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ON  THE  NEGATIVE  NITRATE  OF  SILVER  BATH :  ITS 
DISORDERS  AND  TREATMENT. 

In  our  former  articles  [ante  pp.  229  and  241]  we  have  somewliat 
Mly  diagnosed  the  disorders  to  which  the  negative  nitrate  of  silver 
bath  is  liable,  and  in  some  instances  have  indicated  the  means  of 
prevention.  Before,  however,  describing  a  remedy  for  a  generally- 
coUapsed  condition  of  the  bath,  it  may  be  as  well  here  to  give  a 
brief  summary  of  our  previous  more  detailed  observations. 

Summary. — A  negative  bath  made  from  a  solution  of  pure  nitrate 
of  silver  in  distilled  water,  acidulated  and  iodised,  so  as  to  be  in  the 
most  perfect  working  condition,  graduaUy  deteriorates  by  use,  how¬ 
ever  carefully  it  may  be  preserved.  The  deterioration  is  caused  by 
decompositions  talcing  place  within  the  bath,  either  from  the  coHodion 
or  from  other  substances  introduced  therein  along  with  the  coUo- 
dionised  plates.  These  injurious  influences  are,  as  we  have  stated, 
of  a  varied  character,  and  arise  from  organic  matter,  acids,  alkahs, 
and  probably,  also,  from  neutral  inorganic  salts,  from  supersatura¬ 
tion  with  iodide  of  silver,  and  from  the  accumulation  of  ether  and 
alcohol. 

Remedies. — In  some  cases — alkalinity  and  acidity,  for  instance — 
the  remedies  are  obvious  and  easy  of  application ;  but  as  the  dis¬ 
orders  are  often  of  a  veiy  complicated  nature,  and  therefore  traceable 
with  difficulty  to  tlieh’  several  sources,  the  proper  method  of  pro¬ 
cedure  to  effect  a  cure  is  more  uncertain  and  difficult.  In  such  cases 
we  can  confidently  recommend  the  foHowing  course  of  treatment, 
which,  although  not  given  as  a  panacea  for  all  the  possible  ills  that 
the  bath  may  be  hen*  to,  wiU  certainly  restore  it  to  its  normal  con¬ 
dition  in  nineteen  out  of  twenty  cases. 

Pour  out  the  bath  from  its  trough  into  a  large,  transparent,  wide¬ 
mouthed  bottle,  and  cUlute  with  a  measured  quantity  (say  one-sixth 
of  its  bulk)  of  distiUed  water.  A  considerable  quantity  of  iodide  of 
silver  will  thus  be  precipitated  from  the  iodo-nitrate  solution  in  an 
extremely  fine  state  of  division.  Immediately  afterwards  put  in  a 
few  drops  of  ammonia — sufficient  to  render  the  solution  decidedly 
alkaline ;  a  further  turbidity  is  thereby  produced  by  the  formation  of 
oxide  of  silver,  also  in  a  fine  state  of  division.  Let  the  bottle  be 
now  weU  shaken  up,  and  exposed  for  some  days  to  strong  day  or 
sunlight.  A  covering  or  cap  placed  about  an  inch  above  the  mouth 
of  the  bottle  wiU  prevent  the  admission  of  dust  and  other  impurities, 
and  wiH  at  the  same  time  permit  the  evaporation  of  the  ether  and 
alcohol  from  the  solution.  After  the  lapse  of  three  or  foiu’  days  the 
supernatant  liquid  wiH  probably  appear  bright  and  colourless,  and 
the  organic  matter  previously  held  in  solution  by  the  nitrate  of  silver 
wiH,  by  the  action  of  Hght,  be  combined  with  the  oxide  and  iodide 
of  silver,  and  precipitated  as  a  heavy  black  powder. 

But  if  the  bath  be  much  loaded  with  organic  matter,  two  or  three 
weeks  may  sometimes  be  required  for  its  total  precipitation.  Gene¬ 
rally  speaking  the  sunning  process  may  be  considered  complete  if, 
after  shaking  the  bottle,  the  deposit  subsides  rapidly,  and  the  solution 
becomes  clear  at  the  end  of  an  hour  or  two ;  but  if  it  remains  turbid 
for  several  hours  the  whole  of  the  organic  matter  has  not  yet  been 
eliminated,  and  a  longer  exposure  to  light  will  be  necessary. 


It  should  be  remembered  that  during  the  sunning  process  the 
solution  must  always  be  alkaline.  AVe  have  sometimes  observed  a 
bath  subjected  to  light  in  an  insufficiently  alkaline  condition 
graduaUy  to  become  acid.  We  do  not  here  attempt  to  explain  the 
phenomenon;  but,  when  it  occurs,  a  few  more  drops  of  ammonia 
should  be  added,  otherwise  the  whole  of  the  organic  matter  cannot 
be  precipitated. 

The  bath  is  next  to  be  filtered,  and  fresh  crystals  of  pure  nitrate 
of  sHver — say  thirty  grains  for  each  ounce  of  the  distiUed  water  used 
in  the  first  instance  for  dUution — dissolved  in  it.  They  should 
not  be  added  till  after  filtration,  otherwise  they  would  dissolve  part 
of  the  previously-precipitated  iodide  of  silver,  which  it  was  impor¬ 
tant  to  get  rid  of.  We  have  thus  obtained  a  “  normal  bath  ”  of  the 
required  strength,  freed  from  aU  organic  impurities  and  acid,  par- 
tiaUy  so  from  ether  and  alcohol,  and  in  a  condition  in  which  its 
capacity  to  dissolve  more  iodide  of  sHver  gives  us  a  security  for 
some  time  against  supersaturation  in  that  respect. 

It  now  only  remains  to  acidulate  it  with  nitric  acid  to  the  requisite 
degree.  Supposing  there  are  twenty  fluid  ounces  of  solution,  and 
that  it  graduaUy  restores  the  blue  colour  to  reddened  Htmus-paper, 
three  drops  of  strong  nitric  acid  may  at  once  be  safely  added,  and 
the  bottle  well  shaken  up.  If  after  a  minute  or  two  the  Utmus- 
paper  stiU  remains  blue,  add  another  drop,  test  again,  and  so  on; 
the  object  being  to  get  the  solution  as  nearly  as  possible  to  neu- 
traHty.  When  it  has  reached  that  stage,  it  is  advisable  to  proceed 
henceforth  more  cautiously.  Pom’  the  solution  into  the  trough, 
and  excite  a  plate  coated  with  any  good  bromo-iodised  coUodion. 
expose  for  a  shorter  time  than  usual,  and  develope  with  the  ordi¬ 
nary  protosulpliate  of  iron  solution.  If  the  plate  is  rapidly  fogged, 
add  to  the  bath  another  drop  of  acid  diluted  with  twice  its  bulk  of 
distiUed  water,  mix  weU,  try  another  plate,  and  so  on. 

It  is  very  interesting  and  instructive  to  mark  how  regularly  each 
successive  negative  is  developed  more  freely  and  clearly  than  its  pre¬ 
decessor  (till  perfection  is  reached)  by  the  addition  of  smaU  doses  of 
nitric  acid  to  the  negative  nitrate  bath,  and  how  quickly  extreme 
sensitiveness  is  lost  by  an  overdose.  If  by  any  chance  too  much  has 
been  added,  or  if  a  bath  has  acquired  an  excess  of  acid  from  a  col¬ 
lodion  highly  coloured  by  free  iodine,  the  best  mode  of  neutrahsing 
it  is  by  freshly-precipitated  oxide  of  silver,  prepared  in  the  following 
maimer  : — In  a  vine  glass  or  test-tube  dissolve  five  grains  of  caustic 
potash  hi  two  drachms  of  distiUed  water.  Pour  in.  drop  by  drop,  a 
sixty-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  sHver  tiU  no  more  precipitate  falls. 
The  precipitate  is  oxide  of  silver.  Wash  hi  four  or  five  changes  of 
distiUed  water  by  decantation,  and  throw  the  oxide  hito  a  filter, 
through  which  the  over-acid  nitrate  solution  should  be  run.  The 
bath  wiU  now,  probably,  be  hi  good  working  order,  or,  perhaps,  it 
may  be  too  alkaline.  A  piece  of  htmus-paper  will  indicate  the  latter. 
In  that  case  acidulate  as  before. 

The  foregoing  instructions  may  seem,  perhaps,  to  many  of  our 
readers  to  be  too  elementary,  and  to  others  too  fifil  of  detaU  and 
troublesome  to  be  carried  out.  The  question,  too.  may  be  asked — 
Are  baths  so  treated  quite  as  good  as  new  ones?  A  few  words 
will  suffice  to  reply  to  this.  In  our  own  practice,  where  two  or 
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three,  and  sometimes  more,  nitrate  of  silver  baths  are  in  daily 
use  by  incipient  photographers  in  all  stages  of  proficiency,  no  new 
baths  have  been  mixed  for  nearly  twelve  months.  A  reserve  stock  of 
old  solutions  (about  two  gallons)  kept  up  to  its  original  strength  and 
bulk,  is  always  under  the  treatment  previously  detailed  with  the  view 
of  replacing,  when  necessary,  a  similar  quantity  undergoing  deterio¬ 
ration  by  active  use.  In  no  respect  is  a  bath  so  treated  inferior  to  one 
freshly  made  from  the  purest  nitrate  of  silver  and  distilled  water. 

Perhaps  of  all  the  forms  of  nitrate  of  silver  solution  that  of  an  old, 
well- worked  one  for  exciting  albumenised  paper  would  seem  to  be  the 
most  unpromising  for  converting  into  a  negative  bath.  But  so  con¬ 
vinced  were  we  of  the  thorough  elimination  of  organic  matter  and 
some  other  hurtful  impurities  by  the  “  sunning  process,”  that  we 
lately  tried  the  experiment,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  a  positive 
printing  bath,  much  discoloured  from  frequent  use,  one,  which,  after 
dilution,  iodising,  and  acidulating,  left  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the 
shape  of  a  “negative  nitrate  of  silver  bath.” 

- «$, — - - 

ON  THE  USE  OF  THE  STEREOSCOPE. 

The  invention  of  the  stereoscope  over  twenty  years  ago  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Wheatstone,  as  the  result  of  his  masterly  analysis  of  the  laws 
of  vision,  marked  an  era  in  the  progress  of  optical  science.  The 
beautiful  diagrams,  mainly  of  a  geometrical  character,  by  which  he 
illustrated  his  discovery,  were  contemplated  with  a  feeling  of  sur¬ 
prise  and  pleasure  akin  to  wonder.  We  have  some  copies  of  these 
original  stereographs  still  in  our  possession,  which  we  preserve  as  in¬ 
teresting  mementoes.  But  the  form  of  Wheatstone’s  stereoscope, 
although  it  has  some  peculiar  advantages,  was  not  adapted  to  popu¬ 
lar  use.  The  modification — called  the  lenticular  stereoscope — the 
invention  of  which  is  claimed  both  by  Wheatstone  and  Brewster, 
marked  a  great  step  in  advance  towards  making  the  instrument  ser¬ 
viceable  to  the  general  public.  But  even  this  form  of  it  would  have 
done  but  little  more  than  render  it  possible  to  exhibit  hi  an  easier 
manner  the  original  geometrical  diagrams,  and  others  of  a  similar 
character,  and  a  few  rather  costly  Daguerreotype  pictures  prepared 
for  the  stereoscope. 

The  discovery  of  the  collodion  process  on  glass,  and  the  subsequent 
production  of  positives  on  paper,  happily  supplied  to  the  stereoscope 
what  was  needed  to  render  it  at  once  truly  useful  and  truly  popular. 
Every  one  now  has  a  stereoscope  and  a  collection,  more  or  less  ex¬ 
tensive,  of  stereographs  of  interesting  objects  or  scenes. 

But,  as  a  general  thing,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  notwithstanding  the 
popularity  of  the  instrument,  and  though  many  thousands  of  beau¬ 
tiful  stereographs  on  glass  or  paper  are  sold  annually,  the  public  at 
large  do  not  make  the  best  use  of  the  stereoscope  which  is  possible 
and  desirable.  It  is  regarded  by  many  rather  as  a  philosophical  toy, 
affording  amusement  for  an  idle  hour,  than  as  a  valuable  means  of 
instruction  and  advancement  in  knowledge.  Even  those  who  place 
a  higher  value  upon  it  mainly  limit  themselves  to  the  use  of  it  as  a 
means  of  recalling,  ha  some  degree,  what  they  have  already  seen  and 
enjoyed.  Such  a  use  of  it  is  a  worthy,  and,  we  may  add,  an  im¬ 
portant  one.  We  can  scarcely  over  estimate  the  privilege  of  repro¬ 
ducing,  vdth  almost  the  vividness  of  the  reality  itself,  those  scenes  of 
interest  and  beauty  over  which  we  have  journeyed,  perhaps  in  com¬ 
pany  with  some  loved  one  now  gone  for  ever ;  or  of  contemplating 
and  studying  more  at  our  leisure  that  which  circumstances  did  not 
permit  us  to  do  justice  to  when  we  were  on  the  spot.  In  this  way 
the  stereoscope  can  certainly  bo  made  to  contribute  in  a  high  degree 
to  the  completion  and  permanence  of  our  knowledge.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  all  this  has  regard  to  that  which  has  been  already 
visited  and  seen.  Another  step  in  advance  would  present  to  us  the 
new,  the  strange,  the  unknown — would  launch  us,  as  it  were,  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery ;  and  yet  how  few  take  tins  step,  or,  if  they  do 
take  it,  roam  about  without  a  compass  or  a  chart,  with  no  pre¬ 
arranged  plan  or  purpose,  and  consequently  return  from  their 
stereoscopic  travels  not  much  -wiser  than  when  they  set  out!  An 
enumeration  of  a  few  of  the  successive  titles  of  the  last  batch  of  pic¬ 


tures  we  had  the  pleasure  of  examining,  mounted  in  a  revolving 
stereoscope,  will  show  how  completely  all  idea  of  connection  between 
the  different  views  had  been  discarded: — The  Castle  of  St.  Angelo , 
at  Rome;  The  Pyramids ,  in  Egypt;  La  Place  de  la  Concorde,  at 
Paris;  The  Cathedral,  at  Milan;  London  Bridge ;  La  Mer  de  Qlace ; 
Le  Palais  de  Justice,  at  Paris,  &c.,  &c.  It  seemed  as  if  the  inten¬ 
tion  had  been  so  to  arrange  the  views  that  each  succeeding  one 
should  destroy  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  remembrance  of  its  pre¬ 
decessor.  To  look  through  such  a  series  can  scarcely  serve  any 
useful  purpose :  it  is,  at  best,  merely  a  pastime. 

Let  us,  then,  call  attention  to  another  method  of  using  the 
stereoscope,  by  which  a  real  advance  in  knowledge  may  be  gained, 
especially  valuable  to  those  who  expect  to  visit  the  scene  itself,  and 
no  mean  compensation  for  the  loss  of  that  privilege  to  those  who 
are  unable  for  any  reason  to  make  the  journey.  We  can  best  illus¬ 
trate  our  idea  by  a  reference  to  our  own  experience  and  its  results. 
Several  years  ago  we  determined  to  visit  Paris.  We  had  never 
been  there ;  and,  though  we  had  read  a  great  deal  about  the  gay 
capital,  and  had  heard  much  concerning  it  from  intelligent  friends, 
yet  our  notions  of  the  city  were  just  of  that  general  character  winch 
would  have  been  of  no  particular  use  to  us  in  case  we  had  suddenly 
found  ourselves  entering  within  its  octroi  gates.  Having  some  time  to 
spare  before  starting  upon  our  proposed  journey,  we  purchased  Galig- 
nani's  Paris  Guide  and  about  twenty  stereoscopic  views  of  Paris — 
bird’s-eye  views — each  one  giving  a  general  view  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  city  as  seen  from  the  dome  of  the  Pantheon,  or  from  the  tower  of 
St.  Jacques,  or  from  Notre  Dame,  &c.  These  views  were  carefully 
studied,  with  constant  references  to  a  map,  and  but  a  short  time  was 
necessary  to  give  us  a  very  complete  idea  of  the  general  form  of  the 
city,  the  course  of  the  Seine  through  it,  and  the  relative  position  of 
the  principal  public  monuments.  We  now  commenced  the  purchase 
and  study  of  stereographs  of  all  the  more  remarkable  public  buildings, 
churches,  arches,  columns,  places,  and  palaces,  arranging  them  in 
regular  order  according  to  the  arrondissement  in  which  they  were 
situated,  and  going  from  one  to  another  in  the  stereoscope  just  as  a 
visitor  would  go  from  one  to  another  in  the  city  itself,  reading  at  the 
same  time  the  description  given  by  the  guide-book.  We  scarcely 
need  say  that  we  found  this  systematic  study  a  very  pleasant  exer¬ 
cise.  Our  notions  of  Paris  rapidly  took  form.  We  soon  began  to 
have  much  the  same  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  city  that  we  had 
with  places  where  we  had  already  been ;  and  in  one  or  two  instances 
found  ourselves  better  acquainted  with  certain  portions  of  the  city 
than  some  of  our  friends  who  had  resided  there  for  many  weeks. 
At  last  the  tune  came  for  us  to  make  the  actual  journey.  We 
arrived  in  the  evening,  and  entered  the  city  from  the  Northern  rail¬ 
way  station,  under  just  such  circumstances  as  generally  turns  the 
head  of  a  stranger  upside  down  with  bewilderment ;  but  we  found 
ourselves  perfectly  at  home  at  once.  We  recognised  the  buildings 
at  the  station ;  caught  a  glimpse  of  an  old  friend  in  the  shape  of  the 
b eautiful  faga de  of  the  church  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  a  few  steps 
from  the  station ;  knew  the  direction  in  which  we  were  riding  in  the 
carriage ;  recognised  the  street  in  which  our  hotel  was  situated ;  and 
the  next  day  started  forth  with  a  company  of  ladies  and  acted  as 
guide  about  the  city,  never  feeling  at  a  loss  with  regard  to  the 
streets,  boulevards,  monuments,  places,  &c.,  which  during  several 
weeks  we  devoted  our  tune  to  visiting.  Since  then  we  have  resided 
many  months  in  Paris,  and  foimd  it  truly  impossible  to  put  too  high 
a  value  on  our  preliminary  study  of  it  by  means  of  the  stereoscope. 

Profiting  by  this  experience  we  have  still  further  called  on  the 
stereoscope  for  aid  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  tour  in  Belgium  and 
Holland,  and  found  the  results  equally  satisfactory  and  valuable 
when  we  actually  travelled  over  the  route.  Last  season  we  pre¬ 
pared  ourselves  for  the  Rhine  by  a  series  of  between  fifty  and  sixty 
stereographs,  and  afterwards  sailed  up  that  beautiful  river,  starting 
at  Cologne,  prepared  at  every  new  turn  in  the  stream  to  recognise  and 
appreciate  the  charming  pictures  presented  to  our  view,  as  we  never 
could  have  been  in  any  other  way  short  of  the  actual  journey  itself. 

We  are  now  engaged  on  a  stereoscopic  tour  hi  Italy,  by  which  we 
hope  to  prepare  ourselves  for  a  profitable  and  pleasant  excursion  to 
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the  sunny  south  next  winter.  If,  however,  we  should  be  compelled 
to  give  up  our  intention,  and  should  never  be  able  to  realise  it,  our 
stereoscopic  preparation  will  not  have  been  labour  in  vain.  Our  pre¬ 
sent  acquaintance  with  Turin,  Milan,  Florence,  Rome,  Naples,  and 
Venice  is  so  akin  to  reality,  that  we  shall  always  carry  in  our  con¬ 
sciousness  a  sort  of  half-persuasion  that  we  have  already  been  there. 

Here,  then,  as  the  result  of  our  own  personal  experience,  we  indi¬ 
cate  an  inexhaustible  field  for  the  profitable  use  of  the  stereoscope, 
capable  of  a  systematic  exploration  according  to  the  taste,  inclina¬ 
tion,  or  purposes  of  each  of  our  intelligent  readers  ;  and  we  conclude 
by  declaring  that  we  know  of  no  better  way  by  which  may  be  com¬ 
bined  pleasure  and  profit,  amusement  and  instruction. 


A  TRIP  FOR  THE  PURPOSES  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
OBSERVATION  IN  A  BALLOON. 

It  is  known  to  most  of  our  readers  that  an  attempt  was  last  summer 
made  by  Mr.  Negretti  to  take  photographs  of  the  earth  from  a 
balloon  at  a  considerable  elevation.  The  circumstances  under  which 
the  attempt  was  made  happened  to  be  very  unfavourable,  producing 
(as  might  have  been  anticipated)  unsatisfactory  results.  Enough, 
however,  was  done  to  show  that,  under  more  favourable  conditions, 
success  was  attainable. 

No  preparation  could  have  been  more  effectively  made,  and  the 
numerous  and  varied  pieces  of  apparatus  which  we  have  seen,  attest 
the  great  mechanical  skill  and  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Negretti  and  his 
assistant.  Some  idea  of  the  fittings  may  be  had  when  the  fact  is 
mentioned  that  about  three  months  were  occupied  in  the  preparations. 

We  have  seen  and  examined  one  of  the  negatives  taken  during 
the  ascent  last  summer,  and  laid  aside  as  waste,  although  it  is 
now  kept  for  future  comparison  and  reference.  It  possesses  not 
perhaps  absolute  sharpness,  but  that  quality  in  a  tolerably  well 
developed  degree.  It  was  taken  at  the  height  of  4,000  feet,  and  is 
very  remarkable  for  the  apparently  small  angle  of  view  included 
therein.  The  roads,  rivulets,  and  hop  fields  with  the  poles,  are  all 
distinctly  visible. 

On  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Negretti’ s  ascent,  that  gentleman  was 
accompanied  and  assisted  by  Mr.  Collings,  manager  of  the  Messrs. 
Negretti  and  Zambra’s  photographic  department  at  the  Crystal 
Palace.  It  subsequently  occurred  to  Mr.  Collings,  that,  previous 
to  again  making  a  photographic  attempt,  there  were  many  things 
of  which  a  more  thorough  knowledge  was  desirable.  On  repre¬ 
senting  tills  to  Mr.  Coxwell,  he,  with  his  usual  zeal  to  serve  the 
cause  of  science,  at  once  enabled  Mr.  Collings  to  complete  his 
observations,  by  inviting  him  to  form  one  of  the  party  who  made 
an  ascent  a  few  days  ago.  This  aerial  voyage  was  extremely 
favourable  in  its  character  for  photographic  operations,  and  the 
observations  made  by  Mr.  Collings  warranted  him  in  arriving  at 
the  conclusion,  that  an  ascent  made  under  similar  circumstances 
must  be  attended  with  complete  success,  provided  all  the  instru¬ 
ments  carried  up  were  specially  adapted  for  that  particular  pur¬ 
pose.  There  was  no  rotatory  motion  of  the  balloon  upon  its  own 
axis,  which  constituted  the  greatest  drawback  to  the  success  of  the 
former  attempt  by  Mr.  Negretti;  hence,  on  looking  over  the  side  of 
the  car,  all  terrestrial  objects  appeared  still  and  motionless,  but,  from 
the  rapid  ascent,  with  gradually  diminishing  size. 

When  the  balloon  had  attained  a  height  of  about  800  feet,  the 
appearance  of  the  earth  was  that  of  a  landscape  destitute  of  variety 
in  distance,  and  were  a  photograph  taken  perpendicularly  from  this 
elevation,  the  angle  of  view  included  would,  apparentty,  be  so  small 
that  only  two  or  three  or dinaiy- sized  grassfields  would  be  included 
in  a  stereoscopic  picture  taken  with  a  four  and  a-half  inch  objective. 

If  instead  of  pointing  the  lens  directly  dowmvards  it  were  pointed 
in  an  oblique  direction,  the  rapid  rate  at  which  the  ascent  is  made, 
coupled  with  the  rapidity  of  the  lateral  motion,  may  prove  a  some¬ 
what  serious  obstacle  to  photographing  objects,  except  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  either  of  these  two  motions  ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will 
only  prove  a  hindrance  to  success  which  longer  experience  may 
probably  overcome. 


From  the  fact  that  the  slightest  movement  of  the  body,  even 
placing  the  hands  on  the  edge  of  the  car,  imparts  to  the  latter  a 
tremulous  motion  which  takes  some  time  to  subside,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  most  perfect  stillness  on  the  part  of  the  occupants  of  the  car  is  a 
sine  qua  non.  Much  more  so  is  this  tremor  apparent  in  the  action 
of  uncovering  the  lens  when  exposing  a  plate ;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  this  difficulty,  also,  may  be  surmounted,  although  a  spring 
shutter  acted  upon  by  a  hair-trigger  movement  failed  to  effect  the 
desired  object  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

Previous  to  the  first  attempt  by  Mr.  Negretti  it  was  feared  that 
the  tremor  of  the  car  would  interfere  with  the  sharpness  of  the  de¬ 
finition,  and  this  point  was  subsequently  proved.  On  that  occasion 
nineteen  plates  were  exposed :  the  first  one  when  the  balloon  was 
leaving  the  ground  in  rapid  motion,  at  a  height  of  150  feet.  This 
showed  the  effect  of  the  excessive  motion  on  the  plate ;  but  the 
second,  third,  and  successive  plates  showed  it  in  a  gradually  lessen¬ 
ing  degree,  until  the  balloon  had  in  a  great  measure  ceased  from  its 
rotatory  motion.  It  may  not  perhaps  be  generally  known  that  the 
rotatory  motion  is  caused  by  the  bias  which  the  car  receives  at  the 
moment  of  its  being  thrown  free  from  the  earth,  and  continues  for  a 
considerable  tune ;  but,  as  Mr.  Coxwell  has  ascertained,  if  the  bal¬ 
loon  be  caused  either  to  ascend  or  descend  rapidly  for  some  distance, 
the  rotatory  motion  is  considerably  lessened,  and,  although  ascend¬ 
ing  or  descending  very  fast,  the  balloon  is  steadier  for  photographic 
purposes  at  that  time.  But  there  are  moments  when  photography 
can  be  very  successfully  practised.  When  the  balloon  has  reached 
its  maximum  elevation,  and  gently  floats  along — that  is  the  time 
when  photographs  can  be  taken  with  nearly  as  much  ease  as  in  an 
ordinary  atelier. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  advantage  to  photography  that  a  gentleman 
of  Mr.  CoxwelTs  ability  is  director  of  these  aerial  voyages;  for 
thoroughly  understanding,  as  he  does,  all  the  requirements  of  the 
photographer,  he  is  enabled,  by  the  complete  control  which  he  has 
over  the  machine,  to  ascend  or  descend  any  requisite  distance  so  as 
to  secure  the  most  effective  rendering  of  any  particular  subject.  It 
is  well,  then,  for  our  art-science  that  it  meets  with  the  co-operation 
and  assistance  of  such  a  man.  We  hope,  ere  long,  to  be  in  a  position 
to  report  complete  success  in  photographic  operations  in  mid-air ; 
for  we  feel  persuaded  that  the  important  scientific  objects  which  the 
British  Association  have  in  view  will  never  have  attained  their 
culminating  point  till  aerial  photography  is  un  fait  accompli. 


PRINTING  IN  CARBON. 

Out  first  subject  this  week  will  be  the  adaptation  of  carbon  plants 
to  articles  of  jewellery,  &c.  "What  we  want  to  do  is  to  prepare  an 
opaque  white  tissue,  and  to  transfer  the  print  on  to  it.  As  regards 
the  substance  that  is  best  for  mixing  with  the  gelatine  solution.  1  have 
had  only  a  limited  experience.  I  was  very  successful  with  Chinese 
wrhite ;  but  I  have  an  idea  that  fine  precipitated  chalk  would  answer 
as  well  as  anything,  and  its  trifling  expense  is  a  recommendation. 
The  exact  quantity  to  be  used  is  quite  immaterial ;  the  best  guide  as 
to  the  appearance  of  the  tissue  that  I  can  think  of  at  the  moment  is 
opal  glass. 

Having  thoroughly  incorporated  the  white  pigment  with  the  gela¬ 
tine,  and  carefully  strained  it,  a  collodionised  glass  is  to  be  coated 
with  it  in  the  same  manner  as  for  Mr.  Swan's  process,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  that  the  layer  of  gelatine  need  not  be  so  thick.  There  are 
three  ways  in  which  the  paints  may  be  transferred  on  to  this  opa¬ 
lescent  tissue.  The  first  is,  as  soon  as  the  gelatine  has  set,  the  prints, 
which  must  not  have  been  allowed  to  get  quite  dry,  are  placed  face 
downwards  upon  the  gelatine  ;  and  air  bubbles  having  been  removed 
by  the  means  described  in  the  former  part  of  this  article  for  prepaiing 
paper  for  the  new  modification  of  the  carbon  process,  the  glass  plate, 
with  the  tissue  and  print  upon  it,  is  to  be  set  by  in  a  warm  place,  to 
which  there  is  a  free  access  of  air.  for  four  or  five  days  to  dry.  The 
paper  on  which  the  prints  were  mounted  may  now  be  removed,  by 
moistening  with  benzole,  and  the  tissue  stript  from  the  glass.  My 
readers  will  doubtless  be  surprised  at  the  length  of  time  required  for 
drying;  but  if  they  will  remember  that  the  layer  of  gelatine  is 
enclosed  between  two  films  of  collodion  their  astonishment  will 
vanish.  In  the  second  mode  the  tissue  is  allowed  to  become  dry,  and 
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the  damp  prints  are  then  pressed  upon  it.  They  will  be  dry  hi  a  few 
hours.  Notwithstanding  the  rapidity  of  the  latter  method,  I  prefer 
the  first  for  beauty  of  result,  as  the  slight  inequalities  of  the  print 
make  then-  own  bed  in  the  soft  gelatine,  so  that  the  print  is  perfectly 
even  on  the  collodion  side. 

In  the  third  way,  the  tissue,  when  dry,  is  removed  from  the  glass, 
and  may  he  kept  in  stock ;  and  the  same  method  of  treatment  is  to 
be  adopted  as  hi  the  second. 

The  prints,  behig  mounted  upon  a  pliable  tissue,  they  may  be  cut 
to  any  form,  and  set  hi  brooches,  rings,  bracelets,  &c.,  and  may 
doubtless  be  applied  to  many  other  elegant  uses.  Should  the  lights 
of  the  picture  be  preferred  of  a  slightly  pink  tone,  a  very  small  por¬ 
tion  of  carmine  may  be  added  to  the  white  pigment.  For  transfer¬ 
ring  carbon  prints  in  the  ordinary  way,  cards  enamelled  with  fine 
barytes  and  gelatine  size  are  the  most  perfect  articles  I  have  yet 
met  with.  I  daresay  some  firm,  such  as  De  la  Rue’s,  would  prepare 
them  commercially  if  there  w'ere  any  demand  for  them. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  our  subject,  there  is  another  point  I 
am  desirous  of  directing  the  reader’s  attention  to  ;  that  is,  the  occa¬ 
sional  yellowness  of  the  collodion  in  carbon  prints.  For  a  long  time 
I  was  much  troubled  with  it,  and  imagining  it  to  proceed  from  the 
collodion  pertinaciously  retaining  a  small  trace  of  bichromate,  I 
over-printed  some  pictures  so  as  to  allow  of  about  ten  hours’  wash¬ 
ing,  when  I  was  pleased  to  find  my  annoyance  disappear.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  if  others  have  met  with  this  evil,  and  if  so  to  what 
they  attribute  it,  after  having  attempted  to  ascertain  by  experiment 
whether  then’  ideas  will  stand  the  test  of  probability.  The  retention 
of  the  bichromate  seems  to  me  to  be  the  easiest  solution  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty.  Some  collodions,  from  then’  structure,  might  be  more  liable 
to  retain  any  substance  in  their  pores,  but  it  is  interesting  to  notice 
that  I  used  the  same  collodion  for  all  my  experiments,  viz.,  Mawson’s. 

We  now  come  to  prints  in  polychrome ;  but  I  must  warn  photo¬ 
graphers  that  to  produce  successful  results,  a  great  deal  of  care, 
patience,  and  delicate  manipulation  are  required. 

Those  who  do  not  possess  the  two  first-named  qualifications  need 
not  read  any  further,  as  it  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time. 

We  will  suppose  that  we  wish  to  produce  a  photograph  of  a  marble 
bust  or  statue,  the  shadows  of  winch  shall  be  a  cool  grey,  with  a  deep 
crimson  or  other  warm-coloured  background.  To  form  the  first  tint 
use  a  little  red,  blue,  and  yellow,  and  when  the  colour  has  been 
mixed  to  the  proper  tint,  a  small  quantity  is  to  be  added  to  the  gela¬ 
tine  solution  ;  for  the  grey  film,  use  only  a  very  small  portion  of 
bichromate,  as  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  solution  first  applied 
will  have  to  be  kept  the  longest,  and  supposing  the  same  quantity  of 
bichromate  were  added  to  both,  the  first  would  be  much  more  sensi¬ 
tive  to  light  than  the  other. 

A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  thickness  of  the  first  tissue,  as  a 
vast  difference  of  result  will  be  produced  by  a  thin  and  thick  one. 

The  negative  should  have  nearly  clear  glass  for  the  background, 
and  the  deepest  shadows  of  the  statue  should  have  an  appreciable 
deposit  upon  them ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  tint  of  the  background  on 
a  silver  print  from  the  negative  should  be  considerably  darker  than 
the  deepest  shadows  of  the  bust  or  statue. 

To  prepare  the  tissue,  coat  a  glass  plate  with  collodion,  then  with 
a  thin  layer  of  grey  gelatine,  and  when  the  latter  is  dry,  again  coat 
with  a  gelatine  solution  containing  a  large  quantity  of  crimson  pig¬ 
ment,  and  as  much  bichromate  as  the  gelatine  will  bear  without 
becoming  spontaneously  insoluble.  The  reason  for  this  is,  that  the 
light  directly  it  reaches  the  second  tint  may  render  sufficient  of  it 
insoluble  before  the  deep  shadows  of  the  object  have  had  time  to  get 
printed  through  the  first  laj-er  of  gelatine.  Of  course  the  time 
required  for  the  light  to  penetrate  the  first  layer  will  depend  upon 
its  thickness.  That  any  colours  may  be  used  is  self-evident,  and 
hence  the  great  variety  of  effects  to  be  produced.  One  of  the  most 
pleasing  and  fascinating  is  that  of  a  delicate  red  rose,  with  green 
leaves — the  myriad  of  delicate  half-tones  about  the  leaves  of  the 
rose  being  quite  beyond  the  scope  of  the  pencil  of  the  artist. 

From  this  hurried  sketch  of  the  process  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
difficulties  are  great,  but  they  may  be  overcome  with  patience  ;  and 
the  results  are  so  novel  and  startling  that  they  are  sure  to  please. 

I  would  advise  those  who  have  time  to  work  well  at  the  effects  to 
be  produced  with  two  colours,  and  then  to  attempt  three,  though 
necessarily  the  difficulties  are  much  increased  by  the  addition  of 
another  tint. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  great  deal  may  be  done  by  skilled  operators 
in  the  line  just  pointed  out,  and  that  only  by  skilled  operators  can 
successful  results  be  produced.  By  chance  a  good  picture  might  be 
obtained  by  bungling  hands,  but  there  would  be  hundreds  of  failures, 
lo  continually  produce  the  first  layer  of  the  same  thickness,  a 
measured  quantity  of  a  solution  containing  a  definite  amount  of 


gelatine,  colour,  and  bichromate,  must  be  made  to  cover  a  certain 
number  of  square  inches. 

I  am  sorry  this  paper  was  not  before  my  readers  last  week,  but 
having  been  engaged  in  other  ways  I  could  not  find  tune  to  con¬ 
clude  some  experiments  necessary  to  enable  me  to  make  up  my  mind 
on  some  doubtful  points,  and  even  now  1  shall  have  to  write — To  be 
continued  at  some  future  time.  II.  Coo  mi,  Jun. 


FORMULAE  FOR  NEGATIVE  SOLUTIONS  AND  FOR 
POSITIVE  PRINTING. 


Collodion. 

Pyroxyline . 100  grains. 

Alcohol  (specific  gravity  0  815)  .  lOi  11.  oz. 

Ether  (specific  gravity  0’715  to  0  730)  .  1()|  „ 

Iodide  of  ammonium  .  80  grains. 

Bromide  of  cadmium  .  35  „ 

Iodide  of  cadmium  .  25 


It  is  indispensable  that  the  gun  cotton  should,  before  use,  be  several 
times  washed — first  in  hot  distilled  water  and  subsequently  in 
alcohol — since  it  is  a  preparation  of  extreme  instability,  and,  aftrr 
being  kept  but  a  short  time,  liberates  oxide  of  nitrogen,  which 
acidifies  the  cotton  with  nitrous  acid.  Gun-cotton  which,  on  drying, 
yields  a  horny  film  on  the  plate  so  much  confines  the  molecules  of 
iodide  of  silver  that  the  developing  agents  have  difficulty  in  reaching 
them.  A  collodion  prepared  from  such  cotton  is  extremely  insensi¬ 
tive,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  not  at  all  available  for  portraiture : 
whilst  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  preferable  for  negatives  of  engravings. 
Want  of  sensitiveness  in  collodion,  when  the  same  is  but  a  few  days 
old  and  only  darkened  to  straw  colour,  may  be  always  traced  to  the 
physical  and  chemical  condition  of  the  pyroxyline  used  in  its  prepa¬ 
ration. 

Both  ether  and  alcohol  must  have  the  prescribed  specific  gravity, 
and  they  must  not  have  been  exposed  for  any  length  of  time  to  light. 
Undue  importance  is  generally  attached  to  their  chemical  purity. 
Only  the  other  day  I  prepared  a  very  excellent  portrait  collodion, 
with  ether  and  alcohol,  which  grievously  offended  my  organ  of  smell. 

Silver  Bath. 

One  part  of  recrystallised  nitrate  of  silver  dissolved  in  ten  parts 
of  pure  distilled  water.  The  solution  is  acidified  with  a  few  drops 
of  chemically  pure  nitric  acid  sufficiently  to  faintly  redden  blue 
litmus  paper. 

The  solution  having  been  put  in  the  bath,  a  plate  as  large  as 
possible,  coated  with  iodised  collodion,  is  placed  in  it,  and,  having 
been  moved  up  and  down  at  intervals,  is  taken  out  again  after  five 
or  six  hours.  The  same  operation  is  gone  through  with  a  second 
colloclionised  plate.  If,  after  the  further  space  of  six  hours,  the 
bath  does  not  yield  a  perfectly  clear  negative  a  third  plate  must  be 
placed  in  it. 

Eighty  ounces  of  bath  will  now  give  at  most  forty  or  forty-five 
vigorous,  clear  negatives  of  the  size  of  three  cartes  de  visite.  As  soon 
as  the  film,  after  the  plate  is  taken  out  of  the  bath,  begins  to  assume 
an  opaline  appearance,  and  the  image  readily  turns  grey  on  develop¬ 
ing,  the  bath  must  be  at  once  placed  in  a  porcelain  pan  and  evapo¬ 
rated  to  half  its  volume.  The  volume  may  be  then  made  good  by 
adding  water ;  then  filter,  and  go  on  using  it  again  with  perfect  con¬ 
fidence,  adding  to  it  small  quantities  of  a  ten-per-cent,  silver  solution 
(say  five  to  eight  ounces),  hi  order  to  replace  the  silver  used. 
Acidifying  and  saturating  with  iodide  of  silver  will  not  be  necessary. 

Five-sixths  of  all  the  undesirable  phenomena  which  occur  in  the 
production  of  photographic  negatives  are  attributable  to  the  amount 
of  ether  and  alcohol  in  the  bath,  and  they  may  be  very  easily  and 
surely  overcome  by  evaporation.  It  is  a  very  good  plan  to  have  a 
reserve  of  several  silver  baths.  I  have  not  made  a  new  bath  for 
nearly  two  years,  and  unless  some  unforseen  calamity  should  befall  my 
reserve  I  shall  probably  not  make  another.  Much  has  been  said  about 
the  evil  effects  of  organic  impurities  in  the  bath.  The  fact  is,  the 
bath  digests  in  a  short  time  every  kind  of  organic  matter  during  the 
evaporation,  so  here  there  is  no  ground  for  fear.  All  the  time  the 
bath  continues  to  have  a  faint  acid  reaction  there  is  no  need  to  be 
troubled  about  its  organic  impurities. 

Even  experienced  operators  are  occasionally  alarmed  by  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  phenomena  attending  the  production  of  a  negative  image 
on  a  dirty  plate.  Beware  of  badly-polished  glass.  If  the  edges  of 
the  negatives,  after  fixing,  do  not  look  perfectly  white,  the  glass  plate 
was  not  clean. 
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Developer. 


Protosulphate  of  iron .  1  part. 

Glacial  acetic  acicl .  \  ,, 

Alcohol .  i  „ 

Distilled  water  .  30  parts. 


Redeveloper. 

Pyrogallic  acid  .  grains. 

Acetic  acid  .  20  minims. 

Distilled  water . . .  1  ounce. 

To  a  quarter- ounce  of  the  above  I  add  about  three  or  four  drops 
of  a  four-per-cent,  silver  solution.  The  more  slowly  the  negative  is 
intensified  so  much  the  more  harmony  will  then  be  in  it.  A  negative 
rapidly  intensified  always  loses  much  of  its  beauty.  With  the 
above  solution  it  would  be  difficult  to  spoil  a  negative ;  and  even  a 
bad  workman  might  be  trusted  to  intensify  with  it.  A  negative 
treated  with  it  does  not  abstract  more  silver  than  is  good  for  it. 

For  fixing  the  negatives  use  a  saturated  solution  of  hyposulphite 
of  soda. 

Silver  Bath  for  Paper  Pictures. 


Nitrate  of  silver  .  1  part. 

Very  pure  nitrate  of  soda  .  2  parts. 

Distilled  water .  20  „ 

To  be  placed  some  hours  in  the  light  (sunlight  preferred)  each 
time  after  use,  and  filtered  before  using  again.  This  bath  must  be 
made  up  in  volume,  and  again  rendered  fit  for  use  by  the  addition 
of  five-eighths  part  of  nitrate  of  silver,  as  soon  as  five  sheets  of 
albumenised  paper  have  been  sensitised  on  twenty-one  ounces  of  it. 
It  is  very  advisable  to  often  prepare  a  new  bath  :  the  prints  are  the 
more  vigorous.  If  the  prints  get  greyish,  either  the  negatives  are 
weak  or  the  light  is  too  strong.  Prints  to  be  fine  must  be  copied 
slowly. 

Gold  Bath. 


Pulverised  borax .  2  drachms. 

Water .  10  ounces. 

Two  hours  before  use  add  to  this  solution  five  grains  of  not  too 
acid  chloride  of  gold  dissolved  in  one  ounce  of  distilled  water. 

When  used,  the  bath  must  be  very  gently  heated  from  77°  to  88° 
Fahrenheit.  The  prints  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  quite  blue.  If  they 
assume  a  brownish  granular  aspect  in  the  gold  bath,  the  cause  of  this 
appearance  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  paper.  Pictures  copied  too 
rapidly  from  weak  negatives  become  stained  in  the  gold  bath.  Normal 
prints  are  also  liable  to  get  brownish  stains  if  the  bath  during  toning 
is  over-heated,  or  if  it  contain  more  gold  than  the  formula  allows. 

With  this  bath  I  tone  every  kind  of  print,  including  those  on 
arrowroot  paper,  although  for  the  last-named  it  should  be  diluted 
with  an  equal  body  of  water. 

Albumen  prints  toned  with  this  bath,  without  heat,  acquire  a 
peculiarly  beautiful  greyish  violet  aquatint  tone,  which  I  used  for¬ 
merly  often  to  admire  in  Disderi’s  photographs. 

I  would  further  remark,  generally,  never  search  for  the  faults 
which  present  themselves  in  your  negatives  and  positives  in  the 
chemicals  or  paper,  but  elsewhere.  You  will  then  trace  them  out 
quicker,  and  become  acquainted  with  the  history  of  their  develop¬ 
ment.  To  the  practice  of  photography  many  are  called,  but  few 
chosen.  It  is  uncommonly  simple  and  easy  to  produce,  without 
interruption,  any  number  of  good  negatives.  The  whole  photo¬ 
graphic  process  is  easily  comprehensible,  and  yet  how  few  pho¬ 
tographers  obtain,  without  hindrance,  continuous  good  results ! 

E.  Schering. 


dropping  into  it  pulverised  red  lead  till  the  last  added  portions  do  not 
become  white.  Of  this  acid  bleaching  liquor  small  quantities  at  a  time 
are  to  be  added  to  the  halt-bleached  lac  solution,  allowing  the  efferves¬ 
cence  which  takes  place  on  each  addition  to  cease  before  a  fresh  portion 
is  poured  in.  This  is  to  be  continued  until  the  lac,  now  white,  separates 
from  the  liquor.  The  supernatant  fluid  is  now  to  be  poured  away,  the 
lac  well  washed  in  repeated  waters,  and  finally  wrung  as  dry  as  possible 
in  a  cloth. 

The  lac  obtained  by  the  foregoing  process  is  to  be  dissolved  in  a  pint  of 
alcohol,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  required  strength  of  the  varnish  ; 
and,  after  standing  for  some  time  in  a  gentle  heat,  the  clear  liquor — 
which  is  the  varnish — is  to  be  poured  off  from  the  sediment. 

When  the  processes  of  Luning  and  Field  came  before  the  Society  of 
Arts,  the  Editor  of  the  Franklin  Journal  (Philadelphia)  made  known  the 
process  of  Dr.  Hare,  in  which  he  stated  that  “  all  the  objects  sought  for 
were  perfectly  attained,  and  left  nothing  to  desire,  save  on  the  score  of 
economy.” 

The  following  was  Dr.  Hare’s  process  : — Dissolve  in  an  iron  kettle  one 
part  of  pearl  ash  in  about  eight  parts  of  water,  add  one  part  of  seed  or 
shellac,  and  heat  the  whole  to  ebullition.  When  the  lac  is  dissolved  cool 
the  solution,  and  impregnate  it  with  chlorine  till  the  lac  is  all  precipi¬ 
tated.  The  precipitate  is  white,  but  its  colour  is  deepened  by  washirtg 
and  consolidation.  Dissolve  in  alcohol.  Lac  bleached  by  this  process 
yields  a  varnish  as  free  from  colour  as  any  copal. 


A  COLOURED  GROUND  ON  WHICH  CARBON  PRINTS  MAY  BE 

MOUNTED. 

Sebastian  Grandi  (an  Italian  artist  and  crayon  painter)  gave  to  the 
world  a  method  of  preparing  coloured  pigment,  which,  when  used  on 
paper,  would  not  rub  off',  being  fixed,  and  applicable  alike  to  oil  or  water¬ 
colour  paintings. 

The  composition  is  made  of  bone  ash  powder  mixed  with  spermaceti, 
colouring  matters  being  added  thereto.  The  proportion  is  three  ounces 
of  spermaceti  to  one  pound  of  the  powder.  The  spermaceti  to  be  first 
dissolved  in  a  pint  of  soft  boiling  water,  then  the  white  bone  ash  added, 
and  the  whole  to  be  ground  well  together  with  as  much  of  the  colouring 
matter — purple,  black,  or  brown — as  may  be  necessary  lor  the  shade  of 
colour  required.  If  the  composition  is  intended  to  be  used  in  the  shape 
of  crayons,  they  are  then  rolled  up  in  their  proper  form  and  gradually 
dried  upon  a  board. 

It  is  very  probable  that  a  small  portion  of  gelatine  or  isinglass  added 
to  this  composition,  and  tablets  of  cardboard  primed  with  the  same,  might 
be  found  brilliant  and  suitable  foundations  for  the  mounting  of  carbon 
prints. 


TO  PREPARE  AND  REDUCE  WHITE  WAX  TO  A  FINE  POWDER. 

I  find  among  my  notes  that,  in  addition  to  the  method  mentioned  as 
used  by  the  old  bookbinder  and  marbler  [ ante  page  233],  a  Florentine 
method  was  communicated  in  1787  to  the  Society  of  Arts  by  a  lady,  for 
which  they  awarded  her  their  honorary  reward  of  a  gold  pallet. 

The  following  are  her  instructions : — Take  one  ounce  of  clean  pure 
white  wax  and  one  ounce  of  gum  mastic,  in  powder ;  put  the  wax  in  a 
glazed  earthen  pipkin  over  a  slow  fire,  and,  when  it  is  quite  dissolved, 
throw  in  the  mastic — a  little  at  a  time — stirring  the  wax  continually, 
until  the  whole  quantity  of  gum  is  perfectly  melted  and  incorporated ; 
then  throw  the  paste  into  a  basin  of  cold  water,  and,  when  perfectly 
hard,  take  it  out  and  let  it  dry.  Pound  it  in  a  lin:n  cloth  to  absorb 
the  drops  of  water  that  will  remain  in  the  paste,  and  would  prevent  the 
possibility  of  reducing  it  to  a  powder,  which  must  be  so  fine  as  to  pass 
through  gauze.  It  should  then  be  beaten  and  powdered  in  a  mortar  in  a 
cold  place  but  only  for  a  little  while  at  a  time,  as,  after  long  beating,  the 
friction  will  in  a  "degree  soften  the  wax  and  gum,  and  instead  of  their 
becoming  a  powder  they  will  return  to  a  paste. 


JOTTINGS  FROM  “AN  OLD  HAND’S”  NOTE  BOOK. 


A  COLOURLESS  VARNISH. 

I  have  already  stated  [ante  page  246]  that  at  the  time  the  process  of 
varnish-making  by  Luning  was  laid  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  Mr. 
Field  put  in  a  claim,  when  both  the  processes  and  products  were  found  to 
answer  the  intended  purpose,  and  the  claimants  were  awarded  twenty 
guineas  each. 

Mr.  Field  describes  his  process  as  follows : — Six  ounces  of  shellac, 
coarsety  powdered,  are  to  be  dissolved  by  gentle  heat  in  a  pint  of  spirits 
of  wine;  to  this  is  to  be  added  a  bleaching  liquor  made  by  dissolving 
carbonate  of  potash,  and  then  impregnating  it  with  chlorine  gas  till  the 
silica  precipitates,  and  the  solution  becomes  slightly  coloured.  Of  this 
bleaching  liquor  add  one  or  two  ounces  to  the  spirituous  solution  of  lac, 
and  stir  the  whole  wTell  together.  Effervescence  takes  place.  "When  this 
ceases  add  more  of  the  bleaching  liquor,  and  thus  proceed  till  the  colour 
of  the  mixture  has  become  pale.  A  second  bleaching  liquor  is  now  to  be 
added,  made  by  diluting  muriatic  acid  with  thrice  its  bulk  of  water,  and 


Contcniporarn  llrcss. 


ON  FOGGING. 

[La  Lumiere.] 

Nothing  is  more  annoying  in  the  practice  of  photography  than  the 
occurrence  of  this  untoward  phenomenon,  which  takes  place  invariably 
when  least  expected,  especially  when  using  protosulphate  of  iron  as  the 
developing  agent.  There  is  scarcely  a  photographer  in  existence  who 
has  not  grumblingly  submitted  to  this  disagreeable  contretemps.  I  have 
even  known  some  who,  ignorant  of  other  remedies,  have  advised  setting 
aside  the  bath  until  another  day,  in  the  hope  that  things  would  remedy 
themselves,  so  that  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  the  cause  of  accidental 
fogging  is  not  yet  known.  I  say  accidental  fogging  to  distinguish  it 
from  that  which  necessarily  results  from  the  employment  of  too  strong 
solutions,  or  from  excessive  neutrality  in  the  collodion,  bath,  or  developer. 
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The  fogging  of  which  I  speak  is  that  which  occurs  in  the  most  unex¬ 
pected  manner  when  working  with  substances  which  are  in  every  respect 
all  that  could  he  desired. 

Let  us  first  observe  that  this  fogging  occurs  principally  in  warm 
weather,  and  so  suddenly  that  one  is  tempted  to  attribute  it  to  atmospheric 
electricity,  which,  unquestionably,  plays  an  important  part  therein  ;  and 
it  is  on  this  account  that  during  the  warm  weather  I  think  it  is  best  to 
remove  all  possible  chance  of  its  occurrence. 

The  various  substances  now  in  use  for  producing  a  negative  image  are 
all  of  a  complex  nature ;  and,  under  the  continued  influence  of  an  ele¬ 
vated  temperature,  they  necessarily  become  more  perceptibly  modified 
than  during  winter.  It  is  well  known  that  a  new  substance  has  to  be 
formed  before  they  are  in  working  order.  Several  undefined  substances 
result  from  the  mixture  of  the  salts  with  collodion,  alcohol,  and  ether, 
which  are  distinguished  by  a  discriminating  sense  of  smell.  In  all  proba¬ 
bility  aldehyde.is  one  of  these  substances,  which,  so  long  as  there  is  only  a 
trace,  may  conduce  to  increased  sensibility,  but  would  have  a  contrary 
elect  if  an  excess  were  to  be  formed. 

I  am  therefore  led  to  conclude  that  the  cause  of  accidental  fogging  in 
warm  weather  is  to  be  found  in  a  species  of  ethereal  fermentation  which 
occurs  under  the  influence  of  heat,  aided  by  a  finely-divided  body  like 
collodion,  which,  in  this  case,  plays  the  ordinary  part  of  porous  bodies, 
which  are  known  to  be  powerful  aids  to  chemical  combination ;  and 
therefore  the  best  remedy  will  be  to  isolate  the  sensitised  collodion  from 
its  nitrate  bath. 

This  obliges  me  to  repeat  that  the  sensibility  of  a  plate  is  altogether 
independent  of  the  presence  on  that  plate  of  the  silver  bath  wherewith  it 
was  sensitised ;  that  the  plate  may,  in  fact,  be  most  completely  washed 
without  diminishing  its  sensibility,  provided  that  before  developing  the 
image  the  plate  be  re-immersed  in  the  silver  bath  in  such  a  way  as  to  im¬ 
pregnate  the  film  with  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  same  extent  that  it  was  be¬ 
fore  washing.  In  one  word,  it  is  for  the  development,  and  not  for  the 
reception  of  the  image,  that  the  presence  of  the  silver  bath  is  necessary. 

During  the  warm  weather  the  silver  bath  on  the  plate,  if  inclined  at  a 
certain  angle,  seems  to  have  undergone  all  sorts  of  changes.  In  some 
places  the  liquid  is  much  concentrated,  corrodes  the  iodide  of  silver,  and 
produces  an  inequality.  If  the  slightest  reaction  becomes  established 
under  this  influence,  the  silver  bath  so  far  becomes  in  an  abnormal  con¬ 
dition,  and  is  susceptible  of  decomposition  by  the  developer  alone  with¬ 
out  exposure  of  the  iodide  of  silver  to  light.  All  this  may  occur  without 
reckoning  that  the  plate  moistened  all  over  by  nitrate  of  silver  causes  a 
serious  loss  of  the  nitrate  bath,  and  serves  only  to  make  those  long  black 
streaks  which  often  spoil  the  finest  negative. 

I  would  observe,  then,  that,  during  warm  weather,  instead  of  taking 
the  plate  direct  from  the  bath  to  the  camera  frame,  it  will  be  best,  in  order 
to  avoid  fogging  and  stains,  to  immerse  the  plate  in  a  flat  or  vertical  bath 
filled  with  distilled  water,  which  need  not  be  renewed  until  it  acquires 
from  four  to  five  per  cent,  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

It  will  be  necessary,  however,  when  using  a  fresh  bath  of  distilled 
water,  to. immerse  the  plate  again  in  the  nitrate  bath  before  developing 
the  image.  When  the  strength  in  nitrate  of  silver  reaches  one  or  two 
per  cent,  this  precaution  will  be  unnecessary,  more  especially  as  acci¬ 
dental  fogging  is  thus,  in  all  probability,  caused  by  the  extreme  concentra¬ 
tion  of  the  silver  bath  ;  for  if  the  developer  be  made  to  suit  a  bath  of 
eight  per  cent,  it  will  naturally  cause  some  irregular  result  on  mixing 
with  a  bath  which  has  attained  some  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-five  per 
cent,  in  certain  parts  of  the  plate,  and  this  irregular  action  taking  place 
in  a  small  degree  in  any  part  of  the  plate  will  propagate  itself  over  the 
whole. 

In  this  way  much  more  freedom  from  failure  will  be  experienced  than 
when  the  production  of  the  negative  is  retarded  by  an  unlooked-for 
reaction.  With  a  silver  bath  reduced  to  two  per  cent,  nothing  of  the 
kind  need  be  feared ;  and  I  do  not  see  why  this  method  should  not  be 
universally  employed,  since  it  has  been  proved  that  neither  the  presence 
or  strength  of  the  nitrate  bath  has  any  influence  on  the  sensibility,  and 
that  a  strong  bath  adherent  to  the  plate  during  exposure  is  an  incessant 
cause  of  inequality,  of  stains,  and  accidental  fogging. 

M.  Mc-A.  Gaudin. 

A  NEW  OPTHALMOSCOPE  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHING  THE 
POSTERIOR  INTERNAL  SURFACE  OF  THE  LIVING  EYE.* 
[Humphrey’s  Journal.] 

[This  paper  was  introduced  by  some  remarks  on  the  optics  of  the  eye, 
showing  that  the  blackness  of  the  pupil  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
and  the  invisibility  of  the  parts  behind  it,  depend  not  upon  the  total 
absorption  by  the  choroid  of  all  the  rays  of  light  that  enter  the  eye,  but 
solely  upon  the  refraction  of  the  rays  by  the  dioptical  media  ;  and  that 
a  sufficient  number  of  those  rays  are  reflected  from  the  fundus  to  be 
visible  to  an  observer,  were  it  possible  for  him  to  bring  his  eye  in  the 
same  line  as  the  rays  of  light  illuminating  the  eye  under  examination, 
without  at  tho  same  time  intercepting  those  rays.  This  is  impossible 
without  some  special  contrivance  for  the  purpose.  It  is  best  effected  by 
substituting  reflected  for  direct  light  with  which  the  eye  is  illuminated, 
the  observer  placing  his  eye  behind  the  mirror,  and  viewing  the  illu- 

*  From  a  paper  read  before  the  Canadian  Institute.  By  A.  M.  Rosebrugh, 
M.D.,  Toronto. 


minated  fundus  through  a  small  aperture  in  the  mirror,  as  in  Liehreich’i 
opthalmoscope,  and  simply  through  a  piece  (or  rather  throe  pieces)  of 
highly-polished  plate  glass  with  parallel  surlaces,  as  in  the  instrument 
originally  used  by  Helmholtz.  As  employed  by  Helmholtz,  the  illumina¬ 
tion  of  the  fundus  was  too  feeble,  and  was  soon  superseded  by  the  more 
efficient  and  convenient  instrument  of  Liebreich,  which  is  the  one  now 
in  general  use  by  opthalmoscopists.  A  fuller  report  of  this  purt  of  the 
paper  would  render  the  article  too  lengthy  for  our  limited  space.  Wo 
will  therefore  proceed  to  a  description  of  this  new  instrument,] 

Construction. 

The  Tubes. — The  instrument  consists  of  two  brass  tubes  1 J  inch  in 
diameter,  being  respectively  4  and  2j  inches  in  length,  the  longer  tube 
moves  freely  in  a  brass  collar  fitted  to  tho  aperture  of  a  small  camera, 
and  the  shorter  tube  is  turned  toward  the  source  of  light. 

The  Lenses. — At  the  inner  extremity  of  the  illuminating  tube,  and  as 
close  as  possible  to  its  juncture  with  the  camera  tube,  a  double  convex 
lens  is  placed  inch  in  diameter,  and  having  a  focal  distance  of  2£  inches. 

The  Camera. — The  camera  consists  of  a  mahogany  box  3  inches  square 
and  7  inches  high,  having  (to  secure  steadiness)  a  base  6  inches  square. 
At  the  aperture,  in  the  centre  of  the  anterior  side,  thore  is  a  brass  collar 
fitted,  through  which  slides  the  tube  containing  the  lenses.  At  the 
opposite  side  of  the  camera  is  a  central  aperture  2£  inches  square,  be¬ 
hind  which  is  a  slide  with  a  piece  of  ground  glass  inches  square. 
This  slide  moves  in  grooves  for  the  purpose,  and  can  be  removed  to 
make  room  for  a  slide  containing  a  sensitised  plate  also  about  2J  inches 
square.  The  whole  is  contained  in  a  case  about  8  inches  in  height, 
which  serves  the  double  purpose  of  supporting  the  instrument  when  in 
use,  and  holding  it  afterwards. 

Photographing. 

As  yet  I  have  not  attempted  a  photograph  of  the  retina  of  the  human 
eye,  but  have  confined  my  experiments  to  the  lower  animals,  and  have 
employed  solar  light  only  in  order  to  shorten  the  time  us  much  as  possi¬ 
ble  ;  but  I  do  not  doubt  that  diffused  light,  particularly  that  reflected 
from  a  bright  cloud,  would  with  a  longer  exposure  answer  very  well. 
In  using  the  instrument  for  this  purpose,  a  tripod,  or,  what  answers 
quite  as  well,  a  table  of  the  ordinary  height,  is  placed  near  a  window 
where  the  light  of  the  sun  will  fall  upon  it. 

It  is  well  to  have  the  shutters  closed,  and  a  beam  of  solar  light  ad¬ 
mitted  of  the  size  of  the  illuminating  tube  ;  but  this  is  not  absolutely 
essential  if  precautions  be  taken  to  prevent  diffused  light  entering  the 
camera,  and  the  ground  glass  be  shaded  while  examining  the  image  on 
its  surface. 

If  the  camera  and  tube  be  now  in  proper  position,  a  cone  of  light  will 
issue  from  the  end  of  the  camera  tube  through  the  centre  of  the  aperture 
in  the  diaphragm.  This  cone  forms  a  focus  about  half  an  inch  outside 
the  diaphragm,  which  can  be  seen  by  holding  a  thin  piece  of  white 
paper  near  the  diaphragm.  If  it  be  a  cat  or  rabbit  that  is  to  be  ex¬ 
perimented  upon,  it  is  well  to  have  it  secured  in  a  box  of  the  right  size, 
with  the  head  projecting  through  an  aperture  for  the  purpose. 

In  photographing  the  eye  of  a  cat  I  found  it  necessary  to  put  it  under 
the  influence  of  chloroform,  but  the  image  of  the  optic  nei’ve,  vessels, 
&c.,  upon  the  ground  glass  is  so  very  bright  and  clear,  that  I  do  not 
doubt,  if  the  most  sensitive  process  be  adopted,  the  impression  could  be 
taken  instantaneously,  thus  rendering  anaesthesia  unnecessary. 

Position  of  the  Eye. — In  either  case  the  eye  must  be  brought  to  the 
proper  position,  and  the  eyelids  held  apart  by  an  assistant.  It  it  be  the 
eye  of  a  patient  to  be  photographed,  the  instrument  must  be  mounted 
upon  its  case,  which  will,  for  most  persons,  give  it  the  right  height. 
The  patient,  being  seated  upon  a  chair  as  close  as  possible  to  the  table, 
should  lean  forward  toward  the  camera,  and  bring  his  eye  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  aperture  in  the  diaphragm :  the  brow  can  rest  lightly 
against  the  end  of  the  tube,  and  by  bringing  the  elbows  upon  the  table 
he  can,  with  the  palms  of  his  hands,  extemporise  a  very  good  rest  for 
his  chin. 

The  pupil  of  the  eye  to  be  photographed  must  have  been  previously 
dilated  with  atropine. 

Process  .—If  the  instrument  be  now  in  its  proper  position,  and  the 
light  from  the  plate  glass  enter  the  dilated  pupil,  the  fundus  of  the  eye 
will  be  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  its  reflection  will  pass  out  of  the  eye 
and  through  the  plate  glass  and  lenses,  and  form  an  inverted  image  upon 
the  ground  glass  at  the  back  of  the  camera  where  the  observer. in  the 
rear  will  see  the  optic  nerve  entrance,  distribution  of  the  arteries  and 
veins,  &c.,  beautifully  depicted,  but  magnified  about  four  diameters. 

If  the  details  of  the  image  be  not  perfectly  defined,  the  camera  tube 
must  be  moved  backwards  or  forwards  until  the  proper  focus  be  obtained. 
This  image  can  be  seen  by  the  observer  again  very  much  magnified  by 
placing  to  his  eye  a  lens  of  say  six  inches  focal  length,  and  bringing  his 
eye  with  the  lens  to  within  six  inches  of  the  ground  glass.  But  the 
image  will  be  seen  even  better  by  moving  the  ground  glass  to  one  side  . 
the  observer  will  then  see  the  aerial  image  of  the  reflection  from  the  ej  e, 
which  will  occupy  the  same  position  as  the  ground  glass  previous  y 
occupied.  The  slide  containing  the  ground  glass  can  now  be  remove  , 
and  a  slide  substituted  containing  a  glass  plate  prepared  by  the  ordinaiy 
collodion  process.  An  exposure  of  about  five  seconds  is  sufficient, 
the  developing  prove  that  a  good  negative  has  been  obtained,  it  mus 
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be  fixed  and  used  for  printing  the  photographs ;  if  not,  other  plates 
should  be  employed  until  a  more  satisfactory  result  be  obtained. 

In  opthalmoscopic  examinations  of  the  interior  of  the  eye,  artificial 
light  should  be  employed.  That  from  a  kerosene  oil-lamp  answers  very 
well,  but  the  best  light  for  opthalmoscopic  purposes  is  from  the  gas 
argand-burner,  and  the  most  convenient  is  the  moveable  table  lamp  sup¬ 
plied  with  gas  through  a  flexible  tube. 

The  evening  is  the  best  time  for  making  these  examinations :  if  in  the 
day  time,  the  room  must  be  darkened,  and  the  instrument  be  placed  in 
the  same  position  in  regard  to  the  light  as  when  solar  light  is  used,  but 
the  flame  of  the  lamp  should  be  brought  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the 
entrance  of  the  illuminating  tube,  and  the  two  must  be  on  the  same 
horizontal  line.  A  screen,  to  shade  the  ground  glass  and  the  observer’s 
i  eye,  should  be  placed  between  the  light  and  the  back  of  the  camera,  or, 
what  I  have  found  to  be  much  better,  a  metallic  shade  can  be  placed 
around  the  lamp,  from  an  aperture  in  which  projects  a  tube  or  collar, 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  a  magic  lantern,  of  the  right  size  to  allow 
the  illuminating  tube  of  the  instrument  to  fit  closely. 

Indeed  with  this  apparatus  the  camera  can  be  dispensed  with  alto¬ 
gether  ;  that  is,  in  making  examinations  of  the  eye  simply.  When  the 
object  is  to  demonstrate  the  fundus  of  the  eye  to  a  number  of  persons,  the 
camera  should  be  used  both  with  and  without  the  ground  glass. 

Application. — Advantages. 

The  advantages  I  claim  for  this  instrument  are : — ■ 

1st.  The  simplicity  of  its  construction,  taking  into  consideration  its 
twofold  purpose,  viz.,  as  an  opthalmoscope,  and  as  a  photographing  in¬ 
strument.  My  friend  Dr.  Noyes,  of  the  New  York  Eye  Infirmary,  con¬ 
structed  an  instrument  for  photographing  the  fundus  oculi,  and  which 
was,  I  believe,  to  a  considerable  extent  successful ;  but  its  construction 
was  too  complicated,  and  the  instrument  too  expensive  to  be  generally 
adopted.  Dr.  Noyes’s  instrument  is  constructed  somewhat  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  binocular  microscope.  Any  good  optician  can  construct  this 
instrument. 

2nd.  The  limited  experience  necessary  in  order  to  use  it  successfully, 
the  ordinary  opthalmoscope  requiring  months  of  practice  before  it  can  be 
used  satisfactorily. 

3rd.  Being  able  to  see  the  aerial  image  free  from  reflections  from  the 
object  lens,  which  reflections  are  serious  obstacles  to  beginners. 

4th.  Being  able  to  receive  the  image,  either  of  a  healthy  or  diseased 
fundus,  upon  a  screen  of  ground  glass  which  can  be  seen  by  a  number  of 
persons  at  the  same  time,  and  could  be  taken  advantage  of  by  gentlemen 
lecturing  upon  the  physiology  of  the  eye,  or  upon  the  pathology  of  its 
deep  structures. 

5th.  With  it  artists  will  be  enabled  to  make  coloured  representations  of 
the  fundus,  which,  with  the  instruments  now  in  use,  has  never  yet  been 
effected;  thus  Mr.  Hulke,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Opthalmoscope ,  and  Jabez 
Hogg,  in  the  preface  to  his  Manual  of  Opthalmoscopic  Surgery  (June, 
1863),  apologising  for  defects  in  their  coloured  representations,  state  that 
it  is  impossible  to  procure  the  services  of  artists  having  the  requisite  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  opthalmoscope. 

6th.  Rendering  it  comparatively  easy  to  photograph  the  reflection  from 
the  posterior  internal  surface  of  the  eye. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  the  hope  that  this  instrument 
will  contribute  something  towards  awakening  more  of  an  interest  in 
opthalmoscopic  science,  as  the  opthalmoscope  is,  without  doubt,  as  essen¬ 
tial  in  investigating  diseases  of  the  eye  as  the  stethoscope  in  diagnosing 
affections  of  the  heart  and  lungs;  and  I  trust  its  use  will  aid  in  banishing 
from  opthalmic  nomenclature  the  indefinite  term  “amaurosis,”  where,  as 
Walther  observed,  “the  patient  and  physician  are  equally  blind.” 
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LESSON  XII. 

Our  young  readers  may  not,  perhaps,  be  aware  that  collodion  is  not  tho 
only  medium  by  which  pictures  may  be  obtained  on  glass.  Long  before 
it  was  thought  of,  and  while  paper  only  was  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  negatives,  M.  Niepce  conceived  the  idea  of  emplojnng  a  film  of 
iodised  albumen  on  glass,  and  succeeded  in  carrying  out  his  ideas  in  a 
practical  form.  With  very  slight  modifications,  the  albumen  process  as 
now  practised  is  essentially  that  which  was  published  in  1848. 

An  impetus  was  given  to  this  process  by  some  very  fine  specimens  of  its 
production  by  Ross  and  Thomson,  of  Edinburgh,  which  found  a  place  in  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  It  was  at  once  seen  that  the  results  of  the  new 
process  were  sharper  and  possessed  of  more  fine  detail  than  could  have  been 
expected  from  paper,  no  matter  how  fine  its  surface  could  be  made ;  and 
this,  coupled  with  the  fact  of  the  process  being  cheap,  comparatively 
simple,  and  very  certain,  induced  many  to  practise  it.  But  on  tho  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  photographic  application  of  collodion  and  its  superior 
sensitiveness,  albumen  gradually  came  to  be  discarded. 

Some  there  are  who  have  adhered  to  their  first  love,  and  who  find  that 
the  advantages  claimed  over  albumen  by  collodion  cannot  be  substan¬ 
tiated.  In  point  of  rapidity  the  albumen  process,  which  is  a  dry  one, 
cannot  for  a  moment  compete  with  wet  collodion,  and  this  it  had 


to  do  after  the  introduction  of  its  rival ;  but  when  the  process  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  made  to  compete  with  dried  collodion,  then  it  stands  on  a  more 
equal  footing,  and  we  have  never  yet  met  with  a  photographer  who  has 
fairly  tried  both  who  is  prepared  to  offer  an  opinion  as  to  their  relative 
merits. 

We  believe  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the  glass  transparencies  of  Ferrier 
and  others,  which  are  taken  by  albumen,  can  rarely  be  equalled,  and 
certainly  never  surpassed,  by  any  similar  productions  on  collodionised 
glass.  They  are  characterised  by  a  transparency  in  the  shadows  (and 
this  is  equally  true  of  negatives  as  of  transparencies)  which  one  finds 
rarely  indeed  in  collodion  pictures.  The  process  is  simple  : — Take  the 
whites  of  as  many  eggs  as  may  be  deemed  requisite — say  two  to  com¬ 
mence  with.  Be  very  careful  that  none  of  the  germ  is  allowed  to  mix 
with  the  white.  For  each  egg  that  is  used  add — 

Iodide  of  ammonium .  8  grains. 

Bromide .  3  „ 

Honey .  2  drachms. 

Proceed  in  this  manner : — Dissolve  the  iodide  and  bromide  in  as  6mall  a 
quantity  of  water  as  will  suffice  to  do  so  properly  ;  then  add  this — along 
with  the  honey — to  the  albumen.  Beat  it  up  until  it  is  a  hard  mass  of 
froth,  after  which  allow  it  to  stand  aside  covered  from  the  dust,  until 
it  becomes  liquified.  It  is  not  customary  to  filter  it,  because  there  is 
generally  a  hard  crust  on  the  surface  which  prevents  any  objectionable 
particles  of  dust  from  mixing  with  the  clear  liquid. 

After  what  we  have  said  about  the  proper  treatment  of  glass  plates,  it 
is  deemed  unnecessary  to  say  more  at  present.  These  having  been 
thoroughly  cleaned  are  coated  with  the  albumen  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  a  plate  is  collodionised.  When  a  number  of  plates  are  to  be 
prepared  it  is  advisable  that  the  superflous  albumen  be  drained  off  the 
plate  into  a  separate  bottle  or  vessel  to  prevent  the  formation  of  air 
bubbles  in  the  portion  being  used.  Of  course  it  can  be  returned  to  it 
when  operations  are  over  for  the  day.  The  plate  having  been  coated  is 
placed  quite  level  to  dry.  Yarious  kinds  of  drying  boxes  have  been 
devised  for  this  purpose.  A  very  simple  way  of  doing  so  is  to  have  a 
large  fiat  plate  of  metal  made  pretty  warm,  on  which  the  coated  glass 
plate  is  laid,  face  upwards,  care  being  taken  that  the  glass  does  not 
come  in  actual  contact  with  the  heated  metal  plate.  This  is  very  easily 
avoided  by  the  intervention  of  three  or  four  bits  of  thick  cardboard, 
splinters  of  wood,  or  any  other  substance  that  may  be  deemed  equally  or 
more  suitable  for  this  purpose.  By  dexterous  manipulation  before  a  clear 
hot  fire  we  have  seen  plates  dried  without  even  being  held  level. 

When  dried,  the  plates  may  either  be  put  away  for  a  short  time  until 
convenient,  or  may  be  sensitised  as  soon  as  they  cool. 

The  exciting  bath  is  made  in  the  following  proportions  : — 


Nitrate  of  silver .  60  grains. 

Glacial  acetic  acid .  1  drachm. 

Distilled  water  .  1  ounce. 


This  solution  may  be  used  either  in  a  flat  or  a  vertical  bath. 

Yarious  degrees  of  time  have  been  suggested  as  the  most  suitable  for 
leaving  the  plate  in  the  bath.  One  very  successful  operator,  whom  we 
know,  has  been  in  the  habit  of  never  exceeding  six  seconds  ;  another 
recommends  that  fifteen  seconds  shall  be  the  limit ;  while  a  third 
allowed  ninety  seconds. 

If  the  plate  be  immersed  the  shorter  time  there  is  great  chance  of  the 
picture  being  of  a  somewhat  hard  character,  for  in  such  a  short  time  the 
bromide  of  silver,  the  formation  of  which  is  slower  than  the  iodide, 
will  not  have  been  allowed  to  attain  completion  ;  and  it  is  now  well 
known  that  unless  this  be  the  case,  hardness,  or  rather  a  decreased  sensi¬ 
tiveness  to  the  coloured  rays,  will  result.  For  this  reason,  then,  we 
think  that  the  longer  immersion  in  the  silver  bath  is  more  beneficial  than 
the  shorter. 

On  being  removed  from  the  exciting  bath  the  plate  is  now  washed  to 
get  rid  of  the  free  nitrate  of  silver.  This  is  effected  in  the  usual  way, 
as  described  under  the  tannin  process;  after  which  the  plate  is  set  aside 
to  dry,  and  when  this  is  accomplished  it  is  ready  for  use. 

We  cannot  say  how  long  albumen  plates  will  keep  after  they  are  sen¬ 
sitised.  They  will  certainly  keep  for  some  weeks,  possibly  for  a  much 
longer  time.  The  more  thoroughly  the  washing  is  effected  after  exciting 
the  greater  the  chances  of  their  keeping. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  say  what  exposure  should  be  given,  unless  the 
apei'tui'e  of  the  stop  and  focal  length  of  the  lens  were  known.  So  far  as 
our  own  experience  goes,  and  so  far  as  we  can  learn  from  those  who  have 
worked  this  process  successfully,  it  is  about  the  same  as  is  required  for 
dried  collodion  plates  prepared  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances. 
It  was  formerly  customary  to  speak  of  the  slowness  of  the  process  before 
us;  but  be  it  remembered  that  that  was  in  the  days  of  wet  collodion — 
before  it  was  known  that  collodionised  plates  could  be  used  dry.  If  the 
sensitiveness  of  a  collodion  plate  used  wet  be  compared  with  the  same 
properly  dcssicated,  what  a  falling  off'  is  there !  Not  so  with  albumen. 
It  is  essentially  a  dry  process,  and  should  never  for  a  moment  be  compared 
— so  far  as  sensitiveness  is  concerned — with  wet  collodion. 

The  particular  nature  of  the  developer,  too,  exercises  on  influence  on 
the  time  of  exposure.  Gallic  acid  has  usually  been  recommended  as  the 
most  suitable  developer  for  albumen  negatives.  When  this  is  used  it  is 
undoubtedly  necessary  to  prolong  the  exposure.  We  have  no  wish  to  say 
anj  thing  against  this  most  useful  although  primitive  agent ;  but  if  a  plate 
properly  exposed  be  cut  in  two,  and  one  half  be  treated  with  gallic 
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and  the  other  with  pyrogallic  acid,  a  difference  in  favour  of  the  powers  of 
the  latter  will  he  apparent.  We  would,  at  once,  then,  recommend  pyro- 
gallic  acid  as  the  proper  developer;  and  the  best  method  of  using  it  as 
that  recommended  in  our  directions  for  developing  dried  collodion  plates. 
The  directions  were  there  given  with  such  minuteness  as  to  prevent  the 
necessity  for  now  repeating  them.  The  great  and  golden  rule  which  we 
would  impress  upon  all  who  try  this  admirable  process  is — Avoid  adding 
more  silver  than  is  absolutely  necessary  in  developing.  Do  not  be  afraid  of 
damaging  the  film  during  development.  It  is  so  hard  that  you  may  rub 
it  with  impunity,  being,  in  this  respect,  quite  different  from  a  collodion 
film. 

Instead  of  pyrogallic  acid  protosulphate  of  iron  may  be  used  with 
advantage  in  developing  an  albumenised  negative.  Of  course  some  weak 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  must  previously  be  poured  over  the  surface 
of  the  plate,  or  some  of  the  same  must  be  mixed  with  the  developer.  We 
have  often  developed  plates  by  the  iron  developer  in  a  satisfactory  man¬ 
ner  when  not  only  gallic  acid,  but  even  pyrogallic  acid,  failed  to  do  so. 
We  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  iron  salts  may  be  employed  with 
very  great  advantage  in  the  development  of  dried  collodion  plates  as  well 
as  in  the  process  now  before  us.  Some  trials  which  we  have  made,  and 
results  which  we  have  seen  by  others,  fully  warrant  us  in  recommending 
photographers  to  try  this  more  thoroughly  than  yet  appears  to  have  been 
done. 

The  fixing  must  be  effected  with  hyposulphite  of  soda.  Cyanide  of 
potassium  must  be  avoided,  as  it  puckers  up  the  film.  A  solution  of  the 
strength  of  one  ounce  of  the  hyposulphite  to  four  of  water  will  be  of 
sufficient  strength. 

When  fixed,  wash  properly  and  dry.  It  will  scarcely  bo  found 
necessary  to  varnish  the  negative,  as  the  film  is  extremely  hard. 

A  very  important  modification  of  the  albumen  process  was  made  eight 
or  nine  years  ago  by  a  gentleman  resident  in  India,  and  if  we  mistake 
not  it  was  published  in  the  Bombay  Photographic  Journal  at  the  time. 
The  whites  of  as  many  eggs  as  convenient  were  beaten  into  a  froth,  and 
allowed  to  subside  as  usual.  No  iodides  or  bromides  were  added.  With 
this  fluid  a  plate  of  glass  was  coated,  and  allowed  to  dry.  When  this 
was  effected,  a  saturated  solution  of  iodine  in  spirits  of  wine  was 
poured  over  its  surface,  after  which  it  was  well  dried.  It  was  then  im¬ 
mersed  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  minute  in  a  bath  of  the  same  strength 
and  constituents  as  recommended  above,  only7,  in  addition,  were  to  be 
added  ten  drops  of  nitric  acid  to  each  ounce  of  solution. 

The  development  was  effected  by  four  parts  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
sulphate  of  iron,  one  part  of  acetic  acid,  one  part  of  water,  and  to  each 
ounce  of  solution  ten  drops  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  fixing  as  usual. 


Notice. — The  correspondence  arising  out  of  these  Lessons  has  been  absorbed 
into  our  general  “  Answers  to  Correspondents  ”  in  last  page .  The  queries  of 
beginners  will,  as  hitherto,  be  promptly  replied  to. 
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EXHIBITION  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

A  brief  notice  of  this  Exhibition  appeared  in  our  number  for  June  1st. 
As  then  stated,  the  gallery  in  which  the  Exhibition  is  held  is  exceedingly 
small;  contrasting  in  this  and  in.  every  other  respect  most  unfavourably 
with  some  provincial  Exhibitions — that  of  the  usual  Exhibitions  of  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Scotland  for  instance.  It  is  evidently  not 
patronised  to  the  extent  which  is  desirable,  for  during  the  five  hours 
which  we  spent  in  it,  on  two  separate  occasions,  only  two  persons  entered 
to  dispel  the  gloom  which,  apart  from  the  pictures,  seemed  to  linger  in  the 
room.  It  is  recorded  of  Handel,  when  he  was  told  that  the  hall  in  which 
a  particular  musical  performance  was  about  to  be  given  was  very  sparsely 
filled,  that  he  exclaimed — “  So  much  the  better !  The  music  will  be  ail 
the  better  heard !  ”  So  with  this  Exhibition ;  any  one  paying  it  a  visit  will 
run  no  risk  of  being  jostled  or  annoyed  by  remarks,  critical  or  other¬ 
wise.  The  visitor  has  every  opportunity  for  thoroughly  enjoying  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  very  excellent  photographs,  if  he  be  so  minded. 

Having  heard  so  much  of  the  productions  of  “  Julia  Margaret  Cameron,” 
our  attention  was  directed  in  the  first  place  to  her  portraits,  of  which  she 
exhibits  five.  They  are  of  somewhat  large  size,  and  appear  to  have  been 
taken  with  a  lens  possessing  the  same  photographic  qualities  as  a 
spectacle  eye ;  or,  if  any  kind  of  sharpness  has  existed  in  the  negative, 
a  contrivance  must  have  been  effected  for  allowing  at  least  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  to  intervene  between  the  collodion  film  and  the  paper  on  which 
these  proofs  are  printed.  This  exhibitor  being  one  of  the  very  few  ladies 
whose  works  adorn  (?)  the  walls  of  the  room,  it  would  be  ungallant  to  say 
more  in  this  strain ;  but  with  better  optical  and  chemical  means  Mrs. 
Cameron  will,  wo  doubt  not,  be  enabled  to  take  a  higher  rank  than  we 
can  honestly  award  her  at  present. 

Col.  Sir  H.  James  contributes  six  “photozincographic  engravings.” 
We  could  have  wished  that  their  title  in  the  catalogue  had  been  more  ex¬ 
plicitly  defined.  We  remember  this  gentleman  saying  to  us,  while 
examining  one  of  Dallas’s  photo-electric  engravings,  that  he  thought  he 
could  produce  as  good  half-tones  by  a  modification  of  his  own  photo¬ 


zincography  which  he  had  recently  adopted.  If  the  pictures  before  us  have 
been  produced  by  the  process  then  hinted  at,  we  congratulate  Kir  Henry 
James  as  having  indeed  made  an  important  6tep  in  advance ;  for  the 
vigour,  coupled  with  sufficient  gradation,  of  some  of  his  pictures  are 
such  as  we  despaired  of  6oeing  accomplished  for  some  time ;  and  from 
what  has  been  now  accomplished  we  may  reasonably  indulge  the  hope  of 
seeing  still  better  things  done  ere  long. 

Mr  Dallas  shows  a  frame  of  photo-olectric  engravings,  in  which,  per¬ 
haps,  the  most  noticeable  pictures  are  his  Banquetting  Hall,  Kenilworth, 
and  Gavazzi,  both  of  which  were  noticed  somo  few  months  since  in  this 
Journal. 

As  specimens  of  Mr.  Swan’s  carbon-printing  process  wo  may  instance 
two  landscapes  (Nos.  141  and  142) — each  picture  apparently  about  10  X  8 
inches  in  size — as  being  among  the  most  pleasing  and  perfect  carbon 
prints  we  have  seen.  As  Mr.  Swan’s  process  has  variety  of  tone  under 
control,  by  the  judicious  admixture  of  pigments,  we  think  that  experi¬ 
mentalists  could  not  do  better  than  udhere  to  the  tones  of  those  now 
exhibited. 

Mr.  Toovey’s  specimens  of  photolithography  are  good — an  opinion  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  prize  committee,  who  have  awarded  this  gentleman  a  medal; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  his  productions  cannot  for  a  moment 
compare  with  many  which  have  been  showm  in  exhibitions  of  even  second¬ 
ary  importance,  and  in  our  opinion  inferior  to  others  in  the  present  room; 
for  example,  immeasurably  so  to  Col.  James’s  Netley  Abbey,  Ho.  1.  This 
last-mentioned  gentleman,  it  should  be  stated,  sends,  in  an  album  lying 
on  the  table,  silver  prints  on  albumenised  paper,  so  that  we  can  at  once 
compare  the  rendei'ing  of  the  subjects  on  silver  with  that  by  zincography. 
Of  these  portfolio  pictures  Col.  James  writes: — “These  views  have  been 
selected  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  applicability7  of  photo¬ 
zincography  or  photolithography7  to  the  production  of  illustrations  of 
historical  or  descriptive  works  of  any  kind.  The  negatives,  the  silver 
prints,  and  the  photozincographs  are  absolutely7  untouched.” 

Mr.  R.  J.  Bingham,  of  Paris,  exhibits  a  lrame  of  four  very  excellent 
carbon-printed  cartes  de  visite.  A  frame  of  seven  similar  productions,  by 
Mr.  H.  Cooper,  jun.,  shows  that  he  is  not  in  any  way  behindhand.  His 
collection  contains  some  very  charming  little  things  indeed.  Mr.  Cooper 
should  make  a  more  ambitious  attempt ;  for  the  skill  which  has  produced 
those  in  question  would  not  fail  him  were  he  to  undertake  pictures  of 
more  imposing  size. 

Ross  and  Thomson  seem  to  be  nearly  alone  in  the  representation  of 
children.  The  entire  absence  of  conventionalism  in  their  various  posings, 
coupled  with  most  perfect  manipulation,  at  once  characterise  their  works 
of  this  class  as  being  without  a  rival  in  the  Exhibition. 

In  cartes  de  visite,  a  frame  of  ten  portraits  by  T.  R.  Williams  cannot, 
we  think,  be  surpassed ;  and  of  his  frames  Nos.  3  and  4 — differing  in 
size  and  character — the  same  may  be  said.  There  are  many  portraits  in 
the  room,  alike  beautiful  in  pose,  lighting,  and  manipulation.  Some 
very  large  ones  by  Maull  and  Polyblank  show  out  conspicuously  among 
the  rest.  In  these,  the  rapid  falling  off  in  the  light  towards  the  edges 
attests  the  fact  that  the  size  of  the  plate  employed  has  been  more  than 
enough  for  the  capabilities  of  the  lens. 

Nos.  61  and  77,  by  Mr.  Raven,  are  stated  in  the  catalogue  to  be  by 
waxed-paper  and  collodion — No.  77  being  the  joint  production  of  both. 
Without  speaking  of  their  merits  as  photographs,  we  may  remark  that 
the  clouds  and  sky  appear  to  be  identical  in  the  two  pictures.  If  the 
skies  of  each  have  not  been  printed  in  from  the  same  negative,  this  only 
affords  another  illustration  of  Tom  Pepper’s  remark — “There’s  no  acount- 
ing  for  the  whims  of  clouds.”  The  picture,  Pyrenean  Scene,  shows  a  very 
peculiar  snowy  effect  all  over  the  foreground,  which  contrasts  oddly  with 
the  surrounding  vegetation.  The  granularity  of  the  landscape,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  clouds,  would  indicate  that  the  one  was  taken  by  waxed- 
paper  while  the  other  was  more  fortunate  in  being  represented  by 
collodion. 

F.  Bedford’s  pictures  are  ever  fresh  and  charming.  He  contributes 
about  twenty-six ;  and  to  say7  that  as  a  whole  they  are  the  best  in  the 
Exhibition  would  be  giving  them  only  their  just  meed  of  praise,  although 
the  Prize  Committee  seem  to  have  thought  otherwise. 

F.  Frith’s  frames,  each  containing  a  variety  of  prints  illustrative  re¬ 
spectively  of  Longfellow’s  Hyperion,  The  Gossiping  Photographer  on  the 
Rhine,  &c.,  form  as  pleasing  and  attractive  a  group  of  little  pictures  as 
one  could  desire.  The  views  are  selected  with  taste  and  artistic  feeling, 
equalled  only  by  the  skill  displayed  in  manipulation.  These  will  form 
an  interesting  and  useful  addition  to  the  portfolio  of  the  connoisseur. 

Perhaps  the  most  curious  production  in  the  Exhibition  is  No.  24,  studies 
by  Claudet.  To  an  artist  they  will  be  invaluable ;  for  the  pictures  consist 
of  more  than  a  hundred  isolated  representations  of  hands,  ey7es,  mouths, 
arms,  legs,  and  feet.  Why  has  he  omitted  all  representation  of  noses 
from  this  collection  ?  This  is  the  more  inexcusable  seeing  that  physiog¬ 
nomists  have  decided  that  the  nose  is,  of  all  facial  members,  the  one  which 
betokens  force,  vigour,  or  determination.  “All  great  men  have  large 
noses,”  say7  some;  clearly  M.  Claudet  has  not  shared  in  this  opinion,  or 
he  would  have  given  us,  at  least,  a  few  of  the  immense  variety  of  speci¬ 
mens  to  be  seen  in  our  curiously  mixed  Anglo-Saxon,  Celtic,  and  Norman 
race. 

Enlarged  pictures  from  small  negatives  are  not  numerous,  but  those 
exhibited  are  excellent.  These  have  been  produced  by  Messrs.  Sydney 
Smyth,  Alfred  Harman,  and  Rolph.  One  of  Mr.  Harman’s  enlargements 
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s  so  successful  that  at  first  we  could  scarcely  suppose  it  was  not  a  portrait 
aken  direct  from  life. 

As  intimated  in  a  previous  number,  the  following  gentlemen  were  ap- 
lointed  a  Prize  Award  Committee,  in  order  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of 
he  exhibitors  entitled  to  receive  medals: — James  Glaisher,  Y.P. ;  Lieut. - 
Jol.  Stuart  Wortley,  Y.P. ;  Joseph  Durham,  C.  Thurston  Thompson,  and 
Dr.  Diamond.  From  the  following  official  intimation  of  the  award  of 
medals,  which  we  extract  from  the  Society’s  Journal,  it  will  he  seen  that 
a  decided  difference  of  opinion  unfortunately  exists  among  the  members 
of  the  Committee  respecting  the  vexed  question — Who  are  entitled  to  the 
medals  ? 

“  With  regret  we  announce  that  the  Exhibition  has  not  met  with  the 
success  anticipated  from  its  being  held  during  what  may  be  called  the  Lon¬ 
don  season.  Photographers  have  been  so  entirely  occupied  with  their 
professional  engagements  that  they  have  been  unable  to  devote  the  short 
time  even  requisite  for  one  inspection,  and  our  amateur  friends  appear  to 
have  devoted  their  leisure  during  this  favourable  season  in  adding  to  their 
own  portfolios.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  also,  that  the  exclusion  of  all 
coloured  photographic  miniatures  has  much  diminished  its  value  as  an 
attractive  Exhibition  to  the  general  public.  The  Committee  appointed 
for  carrying  out  all  the  arrangements,  and  the  award  of  prizes,  have, 
after  much  consideration,  made  the  following  selection  of  medalists  : — 

“ Portraiture . — Mr.  F.  Joubert  and  Mr.  T.  E.  Williams. 

“  *  Landscape. — Major  Gresley. 

1“  Composition. — Lady  Hawarden. 

‘  ‘ Architecture .  — W  itheld . 

“Photolithography . — Mr.  Toovey. 

,  “  The  Committee  have  felt  very  great  difficulty  in  making  these  selec- 

i  tions,  and  in  some  instances  it  has  not  been  unanimous.” 

We  need  only  further  remark  that  the  adjudication  of  the  medals  to 
the  favoured  candidates  has  excited  not  only  surprise  but  astonishment  in 
the  minds  of  many ;  and  it  need  not  excite  wonder  if  the  present  mode 
of  awarding  such  medals  should  prove  a  deathblow  to  future  Exhibitions 
of  a  similar  kind.  Aur.  Chl. 


Hhelhujs  of  Societies. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  second  out-door  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Saturday,  the 
9th  instant. 

The  members  met  by  appointment,  and  proceeded,  per  special  omnibus, 
to  Worsley.  Several  views  were  secured  as  soon  as  the  'bus  stopped, 
these  being  on  the  roadside  or  very  near  at  hand.  The  President  met 
the  members  on  their  arrival,  and  conducted  them  through  the  grounds 
of  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  where  much  time  was  of  course  occupied  on  the 
various  points  of  interest.  Old  Worsley  Hall  was  the  next  object,  -which 
is  a  fine  old  building,  well  surrounded  with  trees,  but  rather  difficult  to 
manage,  there  being  too  much  flat  foreground  to  make  a  pleasing  picture. 

Some  of  the  members  then  went  on  to  Wardley  Hall,  -where  they  were 
most  hospitably  entertained  by  Mr.  Nightingale.  Some  of  the  views  we 
have  seen  are  very  good:  one  in  particular,  viz.,  Wardley  Hall,  with  the 
reflection  of  the  same  in  the  water  of  the  moat. 

This  hall  is  highly  interesting  in  an  historical  point  of  view.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  particulars  are  from  a  local  publication  : — “Wardley  was  originally 
the  property  of  the  Worsleys,  or  de  Worksle}Ts,  who  were  settled  at 
Worsley  as  far  back  as  the  Conquest.  After  passing  through  various 
families,  it  finally  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere.  The 
hall  itself  is  an  interesting  structure  of  the  sixth  Edward,  partially  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  moat,  and  constructed  of  ornamental  timber  and  plaster,  the 
interstices  of  the  framework  being  filled  with  bricks.  It  is  quadrangular 
in  form,  with  a  courtyard  in  the  centre,  the  entrance  being  by  a  covered 
archway.  Though  now  divided  into  dwellings,  it  still  retains  an  air  of  its 
ormer  greatness.” 

The  collodio-albumen  was  the  almost  universal  process,  and  there  were 
a  few  tannin  plates  exposed  also.  The  weather  was  all  that  could  be 
wished,  and  after  a  most  agreeable  afternoon,  the  proceedings  terminated 
at  the  Parsonage,  where  the  President  had  invited  the  members  to  tea, 
to  which  they  did  ample  justice.  The  hospitality  of  the  President  called 
forth  universal  praise,  as  he  had  not  only  provided  a  most  sumptuous 
repast,  but  had  been  most  indefatigable  all  the  afternoon  in  pointing  out 
the  points  of  interest  to  those  who  were  strangers  in  the  neighbourhood. 
A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  President  for  his  kindness, 
which  was  duly  acknowledged. 

The  party  returned  to  Manchester  about  nine  o’clock  by  the  omnibus, 
which  was  found  a  most  agreeable  mode  of  travelling. 

We  believe  this  was  the  most  numerously  attended  out-door  meeting 
there  has  ever  been,  there  being  twenty-seven  persons  present,  and  at 
least  twenty  cameras. 

*  “Lieut-Col.  Stuart  Wortley  and  Mr.  Durham  protest  against  the  award  of  the 
Landscape  Medal  to  Major  Gresley.  His  picture  of  Children  in  the  Wood  is  evidently 
touched,  and  his  other  pictures  they  consider  surpassed  by  those  of  more  than  one 
other  exhibitor.  “H.  P.  Stuart  Wortley,  Lieut.-CoL 

“Joseph  Durham.” 


rfs  antr  Straus. 

O"* 

To  Protect  Steel  Plates  from  Eust. — The  plates  of  rolling  presses, 
&c.,  which  are  not  likely  to  be  required  for  use  for  a  length  of  timo 
should  be  coated  with  a  solution  of  wax,  which  may  be  as  easily  removed 
as  applied. — Dingier' s  Journal. 

Negative  Varnish.— The  following  varnish  for  negatives  is  said  to  be 

much  used  on  the  continent,  not  altering  in  the  strongest  sunshine  : _ 

Strong  alcohol  one  ounce,  benzoin  (gum  Eenjamin)  thirty  grains.  Warm 
the  plate  gently  before  applying  it. 

Before  Committing  Murder  Destroy  your  Photograph. — The  mys¬ 
tery  which  has  hitherto  been  suspended  over  the  murder  of  Mr.  Briggs 
is  at  length  being  dispelled,  mainly  through  the  instrumentality  of  a 
photograph  which  was  found  in  the  lodgings  of  a  person  who  has  absconded, 
but  which  has  since  been  recognised  as  that  of  the  person  who  called  in 
at  a  jeweller's  shop  to  exchange  the  chain  of  the  murdered  man  for  one 
of  another  pattern.  Through  such  apparently  simple  means,  a  clue  to 
one  of  the  foulest  murders  of  this  century  has  been  at  last  obtained 

Substitute  for  Chloride  of  Gold  as  a  Toning  Agent. — Several 
metals  have  been  attempted  to  be  utilised  as  substitutes  for  the  costly  one 
now  employed  for  this  purpose  Platinum,  copper,  and  others  have  each 
been  recommended.  Another  and,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  a  more  suc¬ 
cessful  claimant  for  the  high  honour  of  pushing  the  auriferous  metal  out 
of  the  field  has  recently  been  given  through  Cosmos  to  the  world.  Nitrate 
of  bismuth  is  the  substance.  A  solution  of  the  metal  is  effected  by 
means  of  nitric  acid,  and,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  subsalt  on  the 
addition  of  water,  a  little  acetic  acid  is  added. 

“  Out  of  Focus.” — The  art-critic  of  the  Atlienceum ,  in  a  recent  notice  of 
certain  photographic  portraits  by  Mrs.  Cameron,  indulges  in  some  obser¬ 
vations,  which,  seeing  the  quarter  whence  they  come,  are  highly  compli¬ 
mentary  to  that  lady ;  but  we  think  they  will  be  received  with  a  smile  of 
incredulity  by  photographers  generally.  If  the  critic  in  question  knew  any¬ 
thing  practically  of  photography  he  would  not  surely  insinuate  that  'a 
photograph  ought  to  be  “  out  of  focus”  in  order  to  be  effective.  If  the  prin¬ 
ciple  he  seems  to  advocate  be  true,  surely  we  have  no  need  of  first-class 
opticians  to  construct  our  objectives.  Wegive  an  extract: — “Mrs.  Cameron 
treats  her  subjects  in  a  manner  which  suggests  the  appropriate  chanacter 
of  each ;  she  contrives,  by  some  process  best  known  to  herself,  to  produce 
powerful  chiaroscuro ,  that  great  desideratum  with  artists.  So  rich  are  her 
likenesses  in  tone,  and  what  is  technically  styled  ‘  colour,’  that  they 
attain,  in  those  respects,  the  value  of  works  of  art.  These  productions 
are  made  ‘  out  of  focus,’  as  the  technical  phrase  is,  and  although  sadly 
unconventional  in  the  eyes  of  photographers,  give  us  hope  that  something 
higher  than  mechanical  success  is  attainable  by  the  camera.  Photographers 
naturally  enough  look  to  their  cameras  and  lenses  for  triumph;  we  are 
persuaded  that  the  faculty  of  these  is  very  limited,  if  it  has  not  been  already 
wholly  obtained.  Added  clearness,  the  recent  aim  of  operators,  will  no  more 
give  artistic  value  to  photography  than  added  finish  does  to  a  picture,  and,  as 
with  painters  who  have  sacrificed  all  to  finish,  modem  photographs  are, 
artistically  speaking,  little  more  than  diagrams:  they  are,  as  such,  mostly 
out  of  scale.  In  the  series  before  us,  the  portrait  of  Mr.  H.  Taylor  is 
intensely  expressive  and  powerful — as  rich  in  tone  as  an  old  Venetian 
portrait.  Mrs.  Cameron  has  produced  several  portraits  of  Mr.  H.  Hunt, 
one  of  which  is  by  no  means  fortunate  in  characterisation,  probably 
because  the  sitter  was  placed  too  near  the  lens.” 

On  the  Preparation  of  Alkaline  Bromides.  By  M.  Klein. — 
Bromides  of  metals  of  the  first  section  being  most  used  in  photography, 
the  author  has  endeavoured  to  find  a  way  of  preparing  them  more  ex¬ 
peditious  than  those  generally  adopted,  and  it  occurred  to  him  to  apply 

a  process  M.  Liebig  employs  for  producing  alkaline  iodides. - Bromide 

of  Calcium.  —  Mix  one  part  of  finely  powdered  amorphous  phosphorus 
with  thirty  or  forty  parts  of  water  in  a  capsule  placed  under  the  basket- 
funnel,  and  gradually  add  12-5  parts  of  bromine.  The  mixture  is 
effected  w  ith  disengagement  of  light,  and  the  liquid  becomes  heated ; 
then  shake  it  and  add  the  bromine  until  the  mixture  begins  to  decolourise. 
When  all  the  bromine  has  been  used,  heat  in  a  sand  bath  ;  and  when  all 
the  colour  has  disappeared,  add  sufficient  bromated  water  to  impart  a 
yellow  tinge  to  the  solution.  Then  decant  immediately,  and  neutralise 
bv  a  slight  excess  of  lime.  Filter,  wash,  and  evaporate.  The  excess  of 
lime  carbonates  in  the  meanwhile,  which  necessitates  a  second  filtration, 
after  which  evaporation  in  a  water  bath  completes  the  operation.  With 
sixteen  grains  of  amox-plious  phosphorus  200  grains  of  bromine,  and  about 
seventy-five  grains  of  quicklime,  the  author  obtained  230  grains  of 
bromide  of  calcium.  Bi-omides  of  barium  and  strontium  may  be  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  same  way. - Bromide  of  Magnesium. — Neutralise  with 

magnesia  the  acid  liquid  obtained  by  attacking  one  part  of  phosphorus 
by  12o  parts  of  bromine  in  presence  of  water.  After  filtering  evaporate 

in  a  water  hath,  and  dry  over  sulphuric  acid. - To  Obtain  Bromide  of 

Lithium. —  Decompose  bromide  of  calcium  by  carbonate  of  lithia,  used  at 
first  in  insufficient  quantities.  Leave  to  digest  for  twenty-four  hours, 
after  which  finish  the  precipitation  by  carbonate  of  lithia.  Bromides  of 
potassium  and  sodium  the  author  obtains  by  a  process  previously  described 
for  iodides  (Journal  dc  Pharmacie  ct  de  Chemie,  xli.,  620) ;  that  is  to  say, 
by  the  decomposition  of  bromide  of  calcium  by  means  of  sulphate  of 
potash  or  soda. — Journal  de  Pharmacie  et  de  Chemie,  xlv.  in.  64,  as  trans¬ 
lated  in  the  Chemical  Net cs. 
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Jforagu  Cwrr.esjJoiTijmte. 

Paris,  July  18 th,  1864. 

Amongst  the  novelties  to  which,  my  attention  has  been  drawn  is  the  pho¬ 
tographic  “  compteur"  invented  by  M.  Delmas,  ancient  clockmaker  at 
Paris,  and  for  which  he  has  taken  out  a  patent  in  France.  This  compteur 
is  for  the  use  of  photographers,  &c.,  and  to  be  used  to  mark  the  length  of 
exposure  given  when  taking  a  portrait,  a  view,  or  a  reproduction.  It  may 
be  described  as  appearing  in  size  and  general  form  like  an  ordinary 
watch,  which  has  a  dial  arranged  with  an  outer  circle  of  sixty  minutes, 
and  a  smaller  circle  of  seconds,  and  with  a  ring  to  the  handle  to  be 
secured  to  a  guard.  In  the  case  of  the  compteur,  the  outer  circle  repre¬ 
sents  seconds  and  the  smaller  one  minutes.  There  is  a  needle  going 
round  each  circle  to  denote  the  time  elapsed  from  the  commencement  of 
the  exposure.  When  the  small  button  is  pulled  out  at  the  end  of  the 
shank  within  the  ring  which,  like  M.  Breguet’s  watch,  is  used  to  wind  it 
up  in  lieu  of  a  key,  the  second  and  minute  hands  immediately  turn  to 
the  zeros,  and  the  instrument  is  at  all  times  ready  to  go.  Suppose  by  the 
way  of  example,  to  show  the  utility  of  this  machine,  it  is  desired  to  time 
the  exposure  for,  say,  a  portrait,  by  a  simple  pressure  of  the  thumb 
upon  the  button  at  the  moment  of  uncovering  the  lens  the  large  needle 
marches  round  the  large  circle,  and  upon  the  pressure  ceasing  the  needle 
remains  stationary,  and  thus  shows  the  duration  of  the  exposure  in  seconds. 
If  it  be  desirable  to  give  a  long  exposure,  suppose  for  a  view,  the  button 
being  pulled  out,  the  ring  is  turned  down  upon  the  button,  and  the  needles 
commence  their  march,  and  so  continue,  until  at  the  expiration  of  two 
minutes  the  sun  becomes  obscured  by  a  cloud,  or  the  wind  causes  a 
motion  in  the  leaves  of  the  trees  in  the  composition,  to  the  great  despair 
of  the  photographer;  or,  in  reproducing  a  picture,  he  may  be  called  away 
to  attend  upon  some  visitor  to  his  atelier ,  the  lens  is  closed,  and  the  ring 
of  the  compteur  is  turned  back,  which  causes  the  needles  instantly  to 
stop.  When  the  sun  again  shines  clearly,  or  when  the  wind  has  died 
away,  or  the  visitor  has  retired,  the  lens  may  be  uncovered  again;  and  on 
the  ring  being  turned  back  the  hands  continue  to  march,  and  thus 
show  the  total  duration  of  the  exposure,  leaving  the  operator  free  to  talk, 
to  prepare  for  his  development,  &c.,  or  to  remark  what  parts  of  his  nega¬ 
tive  will  require  coaxing  with  the  developer  to  bring  them  out  in  order 
to  harmonise  with  the  rest  of  the  negative.  Each  time  that  the  button 
is  pulled  out  it  causes  the  needles  to  fly  to  the  zeros,  and  winds  the 
instrument  up  at  the  same  time  during  its  march.  Thus  there  is  no  need 
to  open  the  case,  nor  no  need  of  any  keyr  for  the  winding  up  this  little 
instrument,  which  pleases  me  very  much.  It  is  small,  and  its  cost  only 
some  twenty-four  shillings. 

The  introduction  of  the  compteur  will  give  pleasure  to  such  gentlemen 
as  M.  Jeanrenaud,  who  is  a  retired  lieutenant  of  the  Imperial  Navy, 
celebrated  for  his  photographs  by  the  dry  collodion  process,  several  of 
which  he  recently  showed  me.  One  of  these  was  a  complete  picture,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  view  of  an  old  ruined  abbey,  fine  trees,  a  running  stream,  and 
natural  clouds,  with  perfect  likenesses  of  several  persons  grouped  in  the 
landscape.  The  time  of  exposure  in  each  case  was  under  two  minutes. 
The  size  of  his  plates  is  14  X  10  inches.  I  will  explain  his  manner  of 
working  later  on.  It  was  only  the  other  day  that  M.  Jeanrenaud  was 
speaking  to  me  about  having  something  like  the  compteur  made.  I 
showed  him  my  watch,  which  for  the  last  six  or  seven  years  I  have  used 
for  the  same  purpose,  by  drawing  a  line  in  ink  with  a  common  steel-pen 
inside  the  glass  over  the  circle  of  minutes.  The  glass  being  free  in  the 
frame  the  mark  can  easily  be  moved  round  at  the  commencement  of  any 
pose  over  the  minute  hand,  and  by  looking  at  the  watch  I  can  see  from 
the  mark  when  one,  two,  or  any  number  of  minutes  have  expired.  This 
little  affair  has  sufficed  for  me  during  my  practice,  but  I  must  add  that 
the  idea  of  M.  Delmas  is  very  far  superior  and  more  complete. 

M.  A.  Caccia  states  that  every  person  occupied  with  photography  knows 
what  difficulties  occur  in  the  cleaning  of  plates ;  for,  besides  V ennui 
which  results  from  the  difficulties,  it  will  be  recollected  that  the  expense 
which  result  from  the  unsuccessful  cleaning  of  plates,  and  the  great  loss 
of  time  when  it  is  necessary  to  recommence  operations,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  disgrace  in  failing,  and  the  annoyances  resulting  when  portraits  of 
children,  instantaneous  views,  and  objects  continually  changing,  are  in 
question.  These  difficulties,  so  well  known,  have  caused  a  host  of 
formulae  for  cleaning  plates  to  be  published.  M.  Caccia  thinks  he  is  doing 
good  service  to  the  professional  man,  and  also  to  amateurs,  in  packing  up 
parcels  of  any  sized  plates  as  an  article  of  commerce,  and  which  will  keep 
any  length  of  time  purified  and  cleaned  ready  for  photographic  uses.  All 
that  is  necessary  to  do  when  they  are  to  be  collodionised  is  to  pass  the 
glass  over  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp  until  all  humidity  is  evaporated, 
which  is  recognised  by  the  transparency  of  the  glass  ;  and  he  states  that 
with  his  purified  plate  there  is  the  certainty  of  obtaining  a  clean  negative, 
free  from  comets,  spots,  and  other  imperfections  arising  from  defects  in 
the  plate.  He  also  by  his  system,  which  is  much  more  economic  than  any 
other  in  general  use,  purifies  plates  which  have  already  been  used.  I  do 
not  know  by  what  method  M.  Caccia  prepares  his  plates,  but  amateurs 
usually  find  the  cleaning  of  their  plates  one  of  the  most  difficult  parts  in 
photographic  operations ;  and  I  doubt  not  they  will  consequently  hail  with 
delight  the  announcement  of  M.  Caccia,  which  I  hope,  for  the  sake  of 
amateurs,  will  be  followed  by  some  enterprising  man  on  your  side  of  the 
Channel.  I  have  not  yet  tried  M.  Caccia’s  plates,  but  I  shall  do  so,  and 
report  the  results. 


I  have  recently  tried  on  plates  simply  washed  and  dried  a  coutinu  of 
gelatine  dissolved  in  nitric  ether  in  the  proportion  of  one-half  part  of 
gelatine  to  one  hundred  parts  of  ether,  which  has  been  introduced  and 
is  sold  by  MM.  Preuch,  the  photographic  chemists,  of  the  Place  de  la 
Madeleine,  Paris.  I  may  mention  that  MM.  Preuch  were  t . 
to  manufacture  collodion  in  Franco  for  photography.  This  they  did  lrom 
the  formulae  of  M.  R.  J.  Bingham,  who  claims  to  be  the  first  discoverer  of 
collodion,  and  to  have  published  the  fact  before  the  late  Mr.  An  h  r  Pub¬ 
lished  his  collodion  process.  The  etherial  solution  of  gelatine  is  spread  in 
tlm  same  manner  as  collodion,  and  for  the  dry  process  answer  -  \ ,  , 

Some  of  your  readers  will  recollect  reading  in  the  newspape  rsof  M 
Allard,  a  distinguished  painter  of  Lyons,  who  went  to  Rome,  a<  <  < unpanied 
by  his  family,  to  study  the  great  masters,  and  was  found  murdered  in  hit 
studio  there.  When  discovered  he  was  in  a  dying  state,  having  received 
no  fewer  than  sixteen  wounds  on  the  head  with  a  heavy  instrument.  The 
murderer  was  a  man  who  sat  for  him  as  a  model  for  a  picture  of  Judat 
Giving  the  Kiss  to  our  Saviour — M.  Allard  being  then  occupied  in 
painting  a  picture  representing  this  subject.  I  leam  from  one  of  my 
friends  that  it  appeared  M.  Allard  met  this  man  upon  the  public  road,  and 
the  idea  having  instantly  entered  his  mind  that  his  head  would  form  a 
magnificent  study  for  the  head  of  Judas,  he  immediately  engaged  him. 
Unfortunately  for  the  life  of  M.  Allard  his  judgment  did  not  deceive  him. 
It  is  probable  that  on  the  man  arriving  at  the  studio  of  the  painter,  M. 
Allard  would  pull  out  his  watch  for  the  purpose  of  telling  the  man  the 
hour  at  which  the  seance  commenced,  as  it  is  most  likely  he  would  be  en¬ 
gaged  and  paid  by  the  hour.  The  sight  of  the  watch  in  the  lonely  alt 
would  have  sealed  the  late  of  the  artist,  for  les  paysans  mod  He  a  have  a 
monomania  to  possess  a  watch.  Imagine,  then,  the  model  posed  for 
Judas  and  the  painter  engaged  in  sketching  his  head,  lie  would  have 
no  need,  alas !  to  idealise  his  subject,  because  doubtless  during  all  this 
time  the  embryo  murderer  was  plotting  the  destruction  of  his  employer  so 
as  to  become  possessed  of  his  idol,  the  watch,  which  was  the  only  object 
stolen.  Must  not  the  working  of  the  brain  have  shown  itself  in  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  man’s  face,  and  have  amazed  the  artist  each  time  lie  turned 
round  his  head  from  his  canvas  to  look  at  his  model,  to  find  the  features 
of  the  betrayer  so  fearfully  expressed  before  him  f  The  genius  of  the 
painter  at  this  important  moment  must  have  produced  upon  his  canvti;® 
masterly  representation  of  his  subject ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  fatal 
catastrophe  occurred  at  the  moment  when  the  artist  approaching  the 
cstrade  might  put  himself  into  a  posture  of  confiding  innocence  as  the 
Saviour,  and  show  to  the  too  truthful  Judas  the  attitude  ho  should  take 
in  offering  his  kiss.  It  would  be  an  opportunity  which  the  slayer  would 
take  advantage  of.  What  a  world  of  thought  would  pass  at  this  moment 
across  the  brain  of  the  ideal  Saviour  and  the  true  Judas!  If  the 
unfinished  sketch  of  the  picture  still  exists,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may 
be  reproduced  by  photography,  and  so  handed  down  to  posterity  with  this 
lamentable  history,  and  as  a  monument  to  M.  Allard.  It  should  at  the 
same  time  serve  as  a  warning  to  artists  not  unnecessarily  to  tempt  the 
passions  of  such- monomaniacs.  It  will  be  as  well  also  for  photographers 
taking  views  of  ruins,  temples  in  retired  places  in  the  Roman  States,  or 
nearer  home,  to  bear  in  mind  the  above  lesson. 

Our  Photographic  Society’s  last  meeting  was  but  scantily  attended,  for 
which,  no  doubt,  there  are  various  causes.  Amongst  the  rest  I  may  men¬ 
tion  this: — My  friend  *  *  *  was  a  member  for  four  years,  and  paid  in  all 
320  francs  (£12  16s.).  He  attended  twice  during  that  time,  and  on  each 
occasion  he  addressed  some  observations  to  the  chair;  but  in  the  report 
of  the  meetings,  as  given  in  the  journal  of  the  society,  he  was  made  to 
say  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  he  did  express.  It  is  true  that  he  is  some¬ 
what  timid  when  speaking,  and  coughs  considerably  during  the  course  of 
his  speeches.  The  result  was  that  he  took  an  immense  disgust  to  the  whole 
affair,  and  stopped  his  subscription.  It  is  a  standing  joke  at  the  present 
day,  when  my  friend  is  going  to  commit  any  extravagance,  to  ask  if  he  has 
got  another  sum  of  £12  16s.  to  throw  away!  I  dare  say  that  there  are 
many  members  like  my  friend  *  *  *  who  abstain  wrongly  from  attending 
the  seances  of  the  society.  Another,  and  perhaps  the  more  legitimate 
cause,  is  the  heat  at  this  time  of  the  year,  which  causes  everybody  to  quit 
Paris  who  can  possibly  do  so. 

I  must  plead  guilty  to  a  similar  taste,  for  I  joined  a  party  of  enthusi¬ 
astic  amateur  photographers — “all  crack  men  and  true” — to  pass  a  little 
time  in  the  forest  of  Fontainbleau.  We  were  six  in  number,  and  armed 
with  instruments  of  all  sizes  and  descriptions,  from  16  X  12  inches 
downwards.  Our  lenses,  like  the  rest  of  our  apparatus,  were  by  different 
makers  ;  but  our  plates  were  all  dry  ones,  totally  different  to  ourselves, 
for  we  were  completely  wet  with  our  exertions  during  the  heat  of  the 
day.  I  must,  however,  reserve  for  a  future  letter,  owing  to  the  length  of 
this  communication,  our  chapter  of  accidents,  and  the  detailed  description 
of  the  best  of  our  new  equipments — consisting  of  camera-frames,  boxes, 
tripods — and  manner  of  working,  &c.  *** 


A  Photographic  Amateur  at  Wimbledon.— Major  Russell  of  “tannin” 
celebrity  has  been  signalising  himself  by  excellent  shooting  for  the  j 
Queen’s  Prize  at  the  Wimbledon  rifle  gathering.  The  gallant  major  has 
scored  42  points  in  the  first  stage,  and  is  therefore  entitled  to  a  prize  of 
£5  and  the  honourable  distinction  of  the  N.R.A.  badge.  It  was  only  by 
a  mistake  in  shooting  off  a  tie  that  he  was  not  entitled  to  a  higher  dis¬ 
tinction. 
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We  are  at  all  times  avilling  to  assist  our  Correspondents  to 

THE  UTMOST  OP  OUR  ABILITY,  BUT  AVE  CAN  ONLY  DO  SO  THROUGH  THE 
MEDIUM  OF  THE  JOURNAL.  We  CANNOT  GIVE  PRIVATE  REPLIES  EXCEPT 
TO  PERSONAL  FRIENDS.  _ 

SPENCER’S  WASHING  MACHINE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  think  the  self-acting  Avashing  machine  of  Mr.  George 
Spencer,  as  described  in  The  British  J ournal  of  Photography  of  the 
1st  instant,  is  a  most  admirable  contrivance ;  and,  if  Mr.  Spencer  Avould 
not  feel  offended,  I  will  submit  to  you  one  or  two  alterations. 

As  he  does  not  seem  to  think  the  rocking  motion  absolutely  necessary, 

I  would  do  away  Avith  that  and  the  overhanging  part  altogether  ;  and  in 
lieu,  I  propose  to  fill  in  with  small  blocks  the  inside  corners  of  the  trough 
to  a  certain  height — say  one-fourth — on  which  to  rest  a  perforated  false 
bottom,  the  effect  of  which  would  be,  that  as  soon  as  the  syphon  had  dis¬ 
charged  the  water  below  the  false  bottom,  and  until  it  had  been  refilled 
up  to  it,  the  prints  would  be  draining — a  point  much  insisted  on  by  all 
who  have  kindly  given  us  the  benefit  of  their  experience.  My  only  doubt 
was  as  to  the  nature  of  the  false  bottom.  I  first  thought  of  perforated 
glass,  but  this  is  liable  to  accident ;  next  of  a  wooden  frame  filled  in  with 
cane-work ;  afterwards  a  coarse  Avicker  bottom ;  and,  lastly,  a  perforated 
zinc  plate,  but  I  don’t  know  whether  the  last-named  would  injure  the 
prints. 

Would  you  kindly  mention  whether  you  approve  of  this  alteration, 
and  if  so,  Avhat  proportionate  height  you  would  advise  the  blocks  to  be 
placed,  and  what  false  bottom  you  would  recommend  ? — I  am,  yours,  &c., 
Stoke  Newington,  VMh  July,  1864.  J.  C. 

[Mr.  Spencer  has,  we  believe,  since  the  description  of  his  apparatus  was 
published,  adopted  at  least  one  of  your  valuable  suggestions,  viz.,  the  false 
bottom,  which  allows  some  time  for  the  prints  to  drain.  His  attention 
has  been  called  to  your  note,  and  probably  he  will  haAre  something  more 
to  say  soon.  A  perforated  zinc  plate  will  not  injure  the  prints  from  any 
chemical  cause,  but  possibly  it  may  mechanically  destroy  the  paper,  unless 
the  perforations  are  rounded  off  at  the  edges  and  quite  smooth. — Eds.] 

HINTS  FOR  TRAVELLERS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  “Answers  to  Correspondents”  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Journal,  you  advise  J.  B.  (Bradford),  who  intends  visiting 
our  noble  city,  photographically  intent,  to  “  put  himself  in  communica- 
tion  with  some  of  the  members  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.” 
This  excellent  bit  of  advice  has  set  me  a-thinking,  and  the  thinking  has 
taken  the  form  of  this  letter,  the  object  of  which  is  to  suggest — in  fact, 
more  than  that — to  press  strongly  upon  you  the  adA^antage  of  setting 
apart  a  quiet  corner  of  the  Journal  to  a  standing  list  of  the  names  and 
addresses  of  one  keen,  enthusiastic,  knowing  amateur  in  each  of  a  few  of 
the  principal  towns  in  the  three  kingdoms,  who  would  be  delighted  to  see 
and  assist  such  as  J.  B.,  by  putting  them  up  to  the  best  places  for  the 
practice' of  our  much-loved  art,  and  to  the  best  way  of  getting  to  those 
places ;  and  also,  perhaps,  occasionally,  to  take  a  run  Avith  them  to  spend 
a  day  in  friendly  rivalry.  But  that  modesty  forbids,  I  could  give  you 
the  name  of  one  who  would  gladly  be,  in  this  respect,  the  representative 
man  for  Edinburgh — one  in  whose  diary  the  date  of  a  visit  from  a  photo¬ 
graphic  stranger  is  always  a  “red  letter  day.”  I  would  refer  you, 
however,  to  one  of  yourselves — I  mean  the  one  Avho  knows  most  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  Edinburgh  men ;  doubtless  he  Avill  be  able  to  supply  the 
omission  which,  for  the  aforesaid  reason,  I  am  constrained  to  make. 
— I  am,  yours,  &c.  J •  NICOL. 

Edinburgh,  July  20th,  1864. 

[The  suggestion  of  our  friend,  Mr.  Nicol,  is  so  excellent,  and  so  much 
calculated  to  enhance  the  pleasure  which  a  photographer  derives  from  a 
visit  to  a  strange  place,  that  we  lose  no  time  in  beginning  to  supply  this 
desideratum  by  informing  those  of  our  readers  who,  captmited  by  the 
numerous  attractions  which  they  haA'e  heard  exist  in  Edinburgh,  may  wish 
to  make  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  Avith  them,  that  they  should  not 
hesitate  in  calling  at  the  establishment  (21,  Dundas  Street,  Edinburgh)  of 
the  excellent  vice-president  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society — even 
our  genial  correspondent  himself — who,  we  feel  well  assured,  will  give  a 
warm  welcome  to  any  friends  from  “ower  the  border.” — Eds.] 

FOCUSSING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  kindly  state  where  the  microscope  you  speak  of 
as  useful  in  focussing  on  plain  glass  may  be  obtained,  and  also  the  price  ? 

I  prepared  a  piece  of  glass  for  the  focussing-screen  of  my  camera,  by 
grinding  with  finely- washed  emery  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  the  whole 
surface,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  spot,  Avhere  the  head  of  the  sitter 
would  show,  about  the  size  of  a  sixpenny  piece,  Avhich  was  left  polished. 


On  trying  to  focus  on  this,  and  using  as  a  magnifier  one  of  DaUmeyer’s 
16s.  focussing  glasses  adjusted  to  the  grain  of  the  ground  side,  I 
find  that  the  sharpest  focus  on  the  ground  portion  does  not  give  the 
sharpest  focus  on  the  polished  spot,  and  vice  versa  ;  and  if  I  take  a  picture, 
focussing  to  the  focus  on  the  polished  spot,  it  does  not  developo  so  sharply 
as  when  I  focus  on  the  ground  portion.  Will  you  kindly  explain  the 
cause  of  failure  ?• — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  C.  0. 

Ryde,  July  nth,  1864. 

[A  Ramsden’s  eyepiece  furnished  with  an  adjustment  is  a  good  form 
of  microscope  for  focussing  a  camera ;  and  this  is,  no  doubt,  the  kind  of 
instrument  you  have.  But  there  are  tAvo  possible  sources  of  error  in  your 
manipulation.  First,  your  so-called  adjustment  to  the  grain  of  the  ground 
glass  may  be  imperfectly  done,  and  yet  you  may  focus  your  objective 
upon  the  ground-glass  plane  tolerably  well.  Second,  your  objective  may 
be  afflicted  with  considerable  “curvature  of  field,”  in  which  case  correct 
focussing  of  the  centre  would  throw  out  all  the  rest  of  the  image.  Re¬ 
medies  :  Readjust  your  eyepiece  very  carefully  for  the  thickness  of  your 
focussing-screen,  and  try  whether  your  lens  produces  an  image  which,  in 
focus  at  one-fourth  from  the  edge,  is  also  in  focus  at  the  centre. — Eds.] 

ORGANIC  IMPURITIES  IN  WATER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  inform  me,  in  the  next  num¬ 
ber  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photograpiia",  if  rain  water  boiled  and 
filtered  is  more  fit  for  developing  solutions  than  by  using  “Condy’s  fluid  ?” 
Also,  about  Avhat  quantity  of  the  permanganate  is  required  to  twenty 
ounces  of  Avater?  When  out  on  a  photographic  trip  I  cannot  always 
meet  with  distilled  water. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  H.  SLATER. 

Aston,  near  Birmingham,  July  8th,  1864. 

[A  little  organic  impurity  in  water  does  not  seem  to  affect  the  deAreloper 
as  such ;  but  it  causes  the  solution  of  pyro gallic  acid  to  decompose  sooner 
than  if  the  Avater  were  pure.  The  following  extract  from  Mr.  Condy’s 
pamphlet,  On  the  Purification  of  Water  by  Means  of  the  Alkaline  Perman¬ 
ganates,  will  perhaps  assist  you  in  determining  how  much  of  the  perman¬ 
ganate  to  add  to  the  water : — “  Take  any  number  of  tumblers :  fill  up  one 
with  distilled  water,  another  Avith  ordinary  drinking  water  from  a  pump, 
rain-water  butt,  or  other  supply,  and  the  rest  with  various  samples  of 
water  more  or  less  contaminated  with  organic  impurities,  such  as  sewage 
water.  Add  to  each  of  them,  drop  by  drop,  Condy’s  fluid  (crimson)  till 
the  contents  begin  to  assume  a  decidedly  pink  hue.  This  effect  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  case  of  distilled  water,  if  pure,  by  a  single  drop.  More  Avill 
be  required  by  the  drinking  water,  which,  after  standing  a  little  while,  AviU 
show  some  signs  of  muddiness ;  and  a  still  larger  portion  by  the  other 
samples,  in  which  a  brown  precipitate  will  soon  form.  The  quantity  of 
fluid  required,  and  the  amount  of  muddiness  produced  in  each,  Avill  be 
the  measure  of  the  relative  impurities  of  the  several  waters.”  We  may 
add  that  we  do  not  recommend  the  use  of  Condy’s  fluid  for  photographic 
purposes. — Eds.] 

ARTIFICIAL  AND  NATURAL  CLOUDS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,  —  There  is  a  somewhat  suggestri'e  letter,  signed  “In 
Nubibus,”  in  your  issue  of  to-day,  on  the  subject  of  procuring  clouds,  or, 
as  he. calls  it,  a  natural-looking  sky,  in  photographs.  "Will  you  kindly 
permit  me  a  remark  or  two  on  this  subject  ? 

Clouds  do  give  character  to  a  landscape ;  of  this  there  is  no  doubt. 
But  it  often  happens  that  Avhen  the  landscape  is  in  the  best  condition  to 
be  reproduced — that  is  to  say,  when  the  sun  is  sliining  in  its  unobscured 
brilliancy — there  are  no  clouds  to  be  seen  in  the  heavens.  Now,  what  is 
to  be  done  in  such  a  case  as  this  P  Why,  simply  to  do  what  I  have  done 
hundreds  of  times  with  great  success,  A-iz.,  print  in,  by  a  second  operation, 
the  sky,  from  a  negative  of  clouds  taken  directly  from  it,  when  it  was  in 
fitting  condition  for  this  operation.  All  landscape  photographers  who 
are  at  all  wide  awake,  should  noiv  and  then  scan  the  face  of  the  sky ;  and 
few  days,  in  this  country,  will  elapse  Avithout  alloAving  the  photographer 
fitting  opportunity  for  seeming  most  admirable  and  natural-looking  (be¬ 
cause  taken  from  nature)  skies.  Towards  6unset  the  sky  is  especially 
rich  in  clouds  well  suited  for  this  purpose. 

In  the  photograph  which  is  intended  to  receive  its  sky  in  this  second¬ 
hand  manner,  it  is  of  course  essential  that  the  sky  of  the  landscape 
negative  be  so  dense,  either  from  the  deposit  of  silver,  or  from  opaque 
varnish  properly  applied,  as  to  print  quite  white. 

Secondly,  let  me  make  a  remark  in  securing  clouds  in  the  same 
negative  as  that  in  which  the  landscape  is.  The  sky  being  so  much  more 
brightly  illuminated  (if  I  may  put  it  in  that  way)  than  the  earth,  it  is 
necessary,  if  the  sky  be  not  wanted  fearfully  OA-erdone,  to  mask  it  in 
some  way  or  another  while  the  earth  is  receiA-ing  its  exposure,  and  then 
expose  it — when  the  other  has  well  nigh  received  its  quantum — for  the 
few  seconds,  or  minutes,  as  the  case  may  be,  necessary  to  impress  it 
properly. 

The  Avay  I  do  this  is  as  follows  :  —  Fastened  to  a  projection  from  the 
top  of  the  camera,  which  shoots  out  several  inches  in  front  of  the  lens, 
is  a  small  guillotine -like  shutter  which  I  slide  up  just  sufficiently  to  alloAv 

he  horizon  to  appear.  The  lower  edge  of  this  may,  if  necessary,  be 
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shaped  temporary  and  roughly,  to  represent  the  outline  of  the  sky  line 
of  the  picture  to  he  taken  ;  and,  everything  being  adjusted,  the  exposure 
may  be  effected.  When  this  has  been  nearly  accomplished,  then  the 
guillotine  shutter  should  be  drawn  up  and  the  sky  exposed.  There  is  no 
danger  of  a  sharp  line  being  apparent,  for  the  edge  of  the  shutter  is  so 
very  far  out  of  focus  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  detect,  in  the  finished 
picture,  the  subterfuge  that  has  been  resorted  to  in  order  that  the  proper 
effect  be  produced. 

Apart  from  its  excellence  in  enabling  clouds  to  be  taken,  this  shutter 
is  well  adapted  for  allowing  a  dark  foreground  to  receive  a  longer  ex¬ 
posure  than  the  rest  of  the  picture.  In  fact,  a  variety  of  uses  and 
applications  of  this  shutter  will  at  once  suggest  itself  to  a  reader  of 
ordinary  intelligence. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  ATLAS. 

Fleet  Street,  London,  July  loth,  1864. 


POUNCY’S  PROCESS  IN  PRINTING  INK,  AND  HIS  METHOD 
OF  TRANSFERRING  NEGATIVES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  thank  you  for  your  courtesy  in  the  insertion  of  my 
former  letter.  The  process  to  which  I  alluded  was  one  in  printing-ink 
lately  patented  by  Mr.  Pouncy.  A  short  outline  may  not  be  uninterest¬ 
ing  to  some  of  your  readers  : — 

A  piece  of  the  patent  prepared  paper  is  exposed  under  the  negative 
from  which  it  is  intended  to  print — the  back  of  the  paper  towards  the 
film  of  the  negative.  The  print  is  developed  in  turpentine,  varnished, 
and  mounted  on  card,  film  downwards.  When  dry  it  is  damped  with 
water  and  the  paper  removed,  leaving  the  image  in  toned  ink  on  the 
card.  Prints  by  this  process  have  a  depth  and  brilliancy,  together  with 
a  richness  of  tone  and  delicacy  of  detail,  unsurpassed  by  photographs 
produced  by  any  other  means. 

I  see  that  some  who  are  experimenting  with  Mr.  Swan’s  modification 
of  the  carbon  process  are  in  need  of  a  safe  and  efficient  method  of  trans¬ 
ferring  their  negatives.  May  I  beg  to  recommend  the  means  used  by 
Mr.  Pouncy  for  this  purpose  as  a  perfectly  safe  and  satisfactory  one  ? — 
Dissolve  white  India-rubber  in  benzole  ;  dilute  until  about  the  consis¬ 
tency  of  thin  cream.  Cut  out  a  piece  of  thin  tracing  paper  the  size  of 
the  negative  to  be  transferred,  brush  a  coat  of  India-rubber  solution  over 
both  it  and  the  negative  sufficient  to  allow  of  the  paper  being  floated  on  in 
the  same  manner  as  a  piece  of  albumenised  paper  is  excited  on  the  silver 
bath.  Put  them  aside  to  set.  When  thoroughly  dry,  immerse  the  whole 
in  water.  In  about  an  hour  the  paper  with  film  attached  will  float  off, 
or  may  easily  be  removed.  It  may  now  be  dried  and  kept  between  the 
leaves  of  a  book. 

I  have  not  tried  this  method  for  other  than  varnished  negatives,  but 
herein  I  consider  its  chief  merit  consists : — The  benzole  partially  dis¬ 
solves  both  the  varnish  of  the  negative  and  the  wax  of  the  paper,  uniting 
to  a  degree  with  both,  and  thus,  with  the  paper  forming  but  one  compact 
mass,  being  very  pliable  and  capable  of  bearing  almost  any  amount  (in 
reason)  of  rough  usage.-— I  am,  yours,  &c., 

A  CAMBRIDGE  GRADUATE. 
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1.  Professional  Photographers  Requiring  Assistants. 

2.  Operators,  &c.,  Wanting  Situations. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Paris. — We  were  at  press  when  your  favour  was  received. 

Peeping  Tom,  J.  A.,  B.  N  ,  G.  A.  W.,  and  others,  in  our  next. 

A.  Brothers  (Manchester). — Your  communication  has  been  received  too 
late  to  get  into  type  for  this  number. 

S.  H.  (Bolton). — Nos.  1,  2,  and  4  are  first-class;  No.  3  second-class.  We 
prefer  No.  1. 

Rupert. — We  believe  Kemp  and  Co.  are  the  Edinburgh  agents  for  the 
article  concerning  which  you  inquire. 

J.  II.  Slater  (Birmingham)  and  other  Correspondents.— In  conse¬ 
quence  of  your  enquiries  we  purpose,  in  our  next  number,  to  give  an  article  on 
the  preparation  of  the  negative  nitrate  of  silver  bath. 

R.  James.— The  feebleness  of  the  negative  you  have  sent  does  not  arise  from 
under  exposure,  but  rather  from  the  opposite  cause.  It  has  received  by  far 
too  long  an  exposure.  Reduce  this  by  about  one-half,  and  develope  much 
more,  and  you  will  obtain  a  better  negative.  The  lens  seems  all  right  enough. 
The  chemicals,  too,  are  correct.  What  you  call  fogging  is  nothing  but  over- 


J.  B.  Hockin  (38,  Duke  Street)  writes : — “  Gentlemen, — In  answer  to 
‘  Tenebra,’  in  No.  219,  you  mention  a  certain  ‘  principal  manufacturer  ’  of 
lantern  slides.  Will  you  allow  me  to  inform  you  that  I  have  a  list  of  many 
hundreds  of  views  of  nearly  all  the  principal  cities  and  interesting  points  on 
the  Continent,  &c.  ?”  On  referring  to  the  answer  in  question  we  certainly 
cannot  detect  anything  which  ought  to  offend  the  most  fastidious.  The  lantern 
slides  inquired  after  were  mega-photographs,  illustrative  of  natural  history — 
such  as  enlarged  photographs  of  minute  insects,  the  internal  structure  of 
plants,  &c.  We  are  not  aware  that  such  subjects  had  been  published  by 
any  other  than  the  gentleman  we  named. 


H  Gray  (Woolwich).— Melamotypes  and  ambrotypes  are  American  phrases 
I  he  former  are  nothing  but  collodion  positives  taken  on  japanned  iron  plates' 
which  are  procurable  from  all  dealers  in  this  country ;  while  the  latter  an 
simply  collodion  positives  on  glass.  There  are  also  ambrogranhs,  which  are 
similar  pictures  on  japanned  Bristol  or  cardboard.  The  advantage  of  a  me- 
lamotype  is  that  it  may  be  fitted  into  a  brooch,  locket,  or  ring  by  means  of  at 
ordinary  pair  of  scissors. 

A  Friend  (Glasgow)  asks— “What  effect  would  fluorine  have  in  collo¬ 
dion  ?”  The  late  Mr.  Archer,  in  his  treatise  on  the  collodion  process  gave  the 
following  among  other  iodising  solutions  for  collodion  :— 

Alcohol.  .  U  drachma, 

Iodide  of  potassium  .  qv  trrains 

Fluoride  of  ditto  . |  (  ’ 

Bromide  of  ditto .  j. 

but  he  said  that  this  kind,  of  collodion  was  more  liable  to  become  ulkalino  than 
when  the  fluoride  was  omitted ;  and  on  the  whole  he  did  not  recommend  it 
We  are  not  at  this  moment  aware  of  any  systematic  course  of  experiment  to 
ascertain  precisely  its  value ;  but  we  have  an  idea  that  Mr.  Archer’s  conclusion 
is  pretty  correct. 

Amateur.— It  would  oblige  us  were  correspondents  to  avoid  this  signature 
as  much  as  possible ;  or,  at  any  rate,  attach  some  initials.  We  endeavour  to 
make  our  answers  as  generally  useful  as  possible,  but  it  is  obvious  that  in 
many  cases  they  must  assume  a  monosyllabic  form ;  as,  for  example,  when 
Amateur  No.  1  (whose  letter  having  been  handed  in,  has  no  postmark 
upon  it,  and  consequently  nothing  to  individualise  it)  asks— “  Would  you  re¬ 
commend  me  to  purchase  my  nitrate  of  silver  in  preference  to  makin-  it  my¬ 
self?”  The  simple  answer  “Yes”  is  all  that  is  required;  but  “another 
Amateur  might  put  the  question  in  a  reversed  order — *  *  "Would  you  recom¬ 
mend  my  making  nitrate  of  silver,”  &c.,  the  answer  to  which  would  bo  “  No ;” 
and  thus  some  confusion  might  arise  from  the  one  appropriating  the  answer 
intended  for  the  other. 

S.  H.— 1.  The  whitish  stain  in  the  negative  you  have  sent  is  on  the  surface 
of  the  picture.  That  sort  of  blemish  is  very  common  now  a  days  in  negatives 
developed  with  protosulphate  of  iron.  It  has  not  yet  received  any  distinguishing 
name  ;  but  it  is  high  time  it  had,  for  it  has  become  a  serious  evil.  A  drop  or 
two  of  tincture  of  iodine  added  to  the  collodion  generally  effects  a  cure.— 2.  The 
exposure  is  rather  too  long.  3.  It  our  theory  of  “  pinholes  ”  will  hardly  suffice 
to  explain  all  the  phenomena.  The  developer  has  very  little  to  do  with  that  evil, 
we  apprehend,  unless  it  contains  grit  of  any  kind,  which  of  course  may  be  sepa¬ 
rated,  as  you  suggest,  by  filtration.— 4.  The  collodion  of  the  maker  you  namo 
is  generally  considered  very  good.  Your  negative  remains  at  our  office.  If 
you  think  it  worth  while  to  send  for  it  soon,  please  to  do  so;  but  we  cannot 
undertake  to  forward  it. 

An  Amateur.  1.  Tou  need  not  use  your  printing  bath  so  strong  as  100 
grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  ounce  of  water.  From  60  to  90  grains  will  be 
quite  sufficient  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  paper,  quantity  of  soluble 
chloride  in  the  albumen,  &c.— 2.  If  you  dissolve  the  gilders’  wasto  in  nitro- 
hydrochloric  acid  and  evaporate  to  dryness  as  you  state,  very  littlo  free  acid 
should  be  left  in  your  terchloride  of  gold.  But  if  the  toning  bath  made  by 
the  acetate  of  soda  formula  which  you  have  adopted  remain  acid  after  the 
addition  of  the  gold,  it  must  be  made  slightly  alkaline  with  a  little  carbonate 
of  soda.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  add  so  much  gold  as  you  seem  to  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  doing.  1  wo  drachms  of  your  solution  contain  about  three 
grains  of  terchloride  of  gold,  which  should  be  amply  sufficient  for  two  whole  sheets 
of  paper,  size  22  by  18.  Therefore  prepare  your  toning  bath  in  small  quantities, 
since  you  can  only  print  a  few  copies  at  a  time.— 3.  Wlien  the  hyposulphite  of 
soda  fixing  bath  is  decomposed  and  emits  a  sulphurous  smell  as  soon  as  you 
place  the  print  therein,  it  is  almost  certain  that  that  decomposition  is  due  to  free 
acid  either  from  your  toning  bath  or  from  some  other  source.— 4.  The  black  de¬ 
posit  which  collects  at  the  bottom  of  your  toning-bath  is  metallic  gold.  Collect 
it  on  a  filter  and  dissolve  in  aqua  regia  as  before.  Also,  when  the  bath  from  long 
use  has  ceased  to  tone  satisfactorily,  precipitate  the  gold  still  left  in  it  with 
a  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron.  There  is  no  occasion  for  so  much 
waste  as  you  seem  to  have  been  making. — 5.  The  print  you  enclose,  is  strongly 
sulphuretted,  and  when  warmed  at  the  fire  smells  terribly  of  sulphur.  The 
negative  seems  a  good  one ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  say,  from  seeing  a  print, 
whether  the  chalkiness  of  the  water  may  not  be  owing  to  the  sulphuretting  and  de¬ 
stroying  action  of  the  toning  and  fixing  baths  rather  than  to  the  over  density  of 
the  negative. — 6.  If  you  persevere,  and,  let  us  add,  work  with  a  little  more 
knowledge  of  the  necessary  requirements  of  good  printing,  there  is  no  reason  in 
the  world  why  you  should  not  succeed  in  getting  prints  of  almost  any  depth 
of  tone  you  may  fancy — provided  always  you  have  a  good  negative. 

NOTICE.— Orders  for  this  Journal  sent  through  Provincial  Booksellers  to  their 
London  Correspondents,  ought  to  ensure  its  punctual  delivery  in  any  part  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  Publishing  Office  is  at  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. ;  and,  when  any  difficulty  is  experienced  in  so  procuring  it  punctually,  the 
orders  should  be  sent  direct  to  the  Publisher  at  the  above  address. 

W  All  Editorial  Communications ,  Books  eor  Review,  Advertisements, 
Letters,  &c.,  must  be  forwarded  to  the  Office,  2,  York  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C. 
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A  STRANGE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PHENOMENON. 


“There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 

Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy.” 

On  Tuesday,  January  14tli,  1862,  Mr.  James  Shepherd,  Jum,  of 
Aldie  and  Longhaven,  Aberdeenshire — a  gentleman  of  scientific  at¬ 
tainments  and  a  very  successful  amateur  photographer — having 
finished  printing  for  the  day,  proceeded  to  wash  and  tone  his  photo¬ 
graphs  in  the  usual  way.  To  his  astonishment  and  dismay  the 
whites  became  yeHow,  and  the  blacks  lost  their  vigour  in  the  wash¬ 
ing  water,  and  in  the  toning  bath  the  pictures  almost  entirely  dis¬ 
appeared.  But  we  may  as  well  quote  his  own  description  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  us  immediately  after  the  event,  and  while  he  had  not 
yet  obtained  a  clue  to  unravel  the  strange  phenomenon.  His  house, 
we  may  premise 5  is  situated  far  from  any  town,  in  a  sparsely-peopled 
district.  He  observes  : — 

“You  know  my  arrangements  for  collecting  rain  water  from  my  green¬ 
house  in  the  middle  of  the  garden,  so  I  need  not  describe  them.  My  plan  was 
to  soak  the  prints  in  rain  water  as  I  printed  them  till  I  had  finished  printing 
for  the  day  ;  then  to  change  the  water  several  times,  and  tone  them  in  a  dilute 
solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  slightly  alkaline  with  bicarbonate  of  soda.  I  per¬ 
form  both  of  these  operations  in  my  dark  room,  and  therefore  my  attention  was 
not  forcibly  called  to  the  utter  destruction  of  the  prints  till  they  had  been  for  a 
minute  or  two  in  the  toning  solution,  which  I  observed  was  quite  brown  and 
turbid,  probably  from  deposited  gold.  But  I  am  quite  sure,  from  experiments 
made  afterwards,  that  the  destruction  had  commenced  in  the  washing  water. 
Their  appearance  was  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  your  own  old-fashioned 
sulphur-toned  pictures  printed  some  ten  years  ago. 

“  I  dried  and  burnt  some  of  them,  and  they  smelt  very  strongly  of  sulphur, 
although  they  had  not  been  in  the  fixing  solution  at  all.  My  chemicals  and 
paper  were  all  good — I  may  say  pure  ;  and  the  former  were  dissolved  in  rain 
water  as  pure  as  could  be  collected  from  a  glass  roof  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  house.” 

Here  was  a  puzzling  case  for  explanation  ;  but  it  was  not  tfil  some 
days  afterwards,  when  neighbours  began  to  compare  notes — the 
housewife  complaining  of  her  linen  laid  out  to  bleach  being  quite 
spoiled  with  soot,  the  easy-going  farmer  of  Ids  usually  soft  shaving 
water  refusing  to  make  a  lather  with  soap,  the  gardener  of  the 
blanching  of  his  tender  plants,  and  the  photographer  of  his  faded 
prints — that  the  true  cause  began  to  be  discovered. 

AH  probable  and  improbable  conjectures  were  hazarded  in  en¬ 
deavouring  to  account  for  the  strange  phenomena,  which  had  been  ob¬ 
served  to  occur  simultaneously  in  a  more  or  less  marked  degree,  over 
an  area  of  something  like  200  square  miles.  After  some  time  the  true 
cause  was  at  length  discovered.  On  that  day  a  shower  had  fallen — an 
occurrence  by  no  means  unusual  in  Scotland,  as  everybody  knows, 
and,  therefore,  not  likely  to  attract  particular  attention  on  ordinary 
occasions.  But  tins  was  a  “  black  shower  ” — one  of  those  rare 
phenomena  winch  have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 
Probably  they  are  occasioned  by  the  eruption  of  some  distant  volcano, 
and,  therefore,  are  as  likely  to  disturb  the  photographer’s  equanimity 
in  England  as  in  Scotland.  In  this  case,  an  ordinary  observer  would 
scarcely  have  noticed,  as  the  shower  fell,  anything  of  an  unusual  char¬ 
acter  ;  but  its  effects  in  one  shape  or  another  were  apparent  to  aU. 
It  was  not  a  shower  which,  like  Mercy — 

“Droppetli,  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath  :  it  is  twice  bless’d  ; 

It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  liira  that  takes 


but  a  rain  which  “  spread  destruction  aU  around and  had  it 
occurred  at  a  different  season  of  the  year,  when  vegetation  was  in  its 
early  bloom,  might  probably  have  proved  disastrous. 

A  curious  circumstance  attending  the  rain-fall  was  an  immense 
shoal  of  stranded  pumice-stones  along  the  seashore,  within  the  cen¬ 
tral  area  of  the  shower,  many  of  them  weighing  more  than  half-a- 
pound. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  some  samples  of  the  first  “black 
shower  ”  were  not  cohected  for  analysis  ;  but  we  can  easily  under¬ 
stand  how  every  householder,  so  soon  as  he  discovered  the  cause  of 
the  annoyances  to  which  he  had  been  subjected,  emptied  his  water- 
tank  in  disgust,  as  the  only  remedy  for  such  tantalising  domestic  mis¬ 
haps.  The  sole  mementoes  of  the  first  shower,  besides  the  coUection 
of  pumice-stones,  consist,  we  believe,  of  a  blackened  linen  shirt, 
carefully  preserved  by  a  gentleman  residing  in  the  district,  and  a 
few  faded  photographic  prints,  which  have  now  little  semblance  left 
of  what  they  originaUy  represented. 

Other  showers  of  a  similar  character  have  since  occurred,  some 
of  them  also  accompanied  by  shoals  of  pumice-stones.  A  sample  of 
the  water  of  one  of  them,  cohected  on  clean  glass  by  the  “  Laird  of 
Inverquhomery  ”  (better  known  to  metereologists  as  having  given  his 
name  to  the  great  “  Bruce  meteorite”),  has  been  sent  to  us  for  analy¬ 
sis.  It  contained  carbon,  free  sulphur,  sulphurous  and  sulphuric 
acids — substances  which  sufficiently  account  for  the  fading  of  the 
photographic  prints,  without  then1  being  brought  into  contact  with 
hyposulphite  of  soda.  In  another  page  we  review  a  little  work — 
long  anxiously  waited  for,  but  only  recently  published  —  by  Mr. 
Rust,  which  gives  a  detailed  account  of  some  of  those  extraordinary 
“  Scottish  mists.”  Might  not  similar  showers  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  unobserved  and  therefore  not  noted,  have  had  something 
to  do  with  many  of  the  seemingly  inexplicable  freaks  to  which  pho¬ 
tographic  chemicals  seem  peculiarly  liable  ? 


ON  THE  TONING  BATH. 

Next  to  a  nitrate  of  silver  bath  which  behaves  badly,  we  may  place 
an  iU-conditioned  toning  bath  in  an  enumeration  of  the  vexatious  ills 
a  photographer  is  heir  to.  In  fact,  some  of  our  friends  strongly  in¬ 
sist  that  the  toning  bath  is  the  difficulty  par  excellence. 

It  results  from  this :  that  we  find,  on  the  one  hand,  an  indefinite 
number  of  formula:  for  compounding  a  perfect  toning  bath — a  number 
increasing  daily  by  the  proposition  of  new  ones — and.  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  an  evident  disposition  on  the  part  of  baffled  operators 
to  grasp  after  success  by  catching  at  each  new  formula  as  a  sinking 
man  catches  at  straws. 

This  is  no  fancy  picture.  We  have  been  through  the  whole 
vexatious,  disheartening  experience.  We  can  recal  a  peculiarly  pro¬ 
voking  instance  of  it : — We  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  charming 
negative  of  a  certain  landscape,  and  had  already  given  away  several 
satisfactory  prints  from  it  to  particular  friends,  when  a  lady,  whom 
we  wished  to  please,  hinted  that  she  would  like  to  obtain  a  copy  also. 
Unfortunately,  with  that  liberality  common  among  photographers,  we 
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had  given  away  every  good  copy  we  had  produced ;  blit,  full  of  an 
overweening  confidence,  we  readily’  promised  to  furnish  one,  even 
superior  to  those  she  had  seen,  and  to  have  it  ready  for  her  in  the 
course  of  a  day  or  two.  We  set  to  work  immediately,  made  a  new 
sensitising  bath,  and  prepared  with  extra  care  eight  to  ten  sheets  of 
paper.  They  all  printed  well ;  but  when  it  came  to  toning,  not  a 
satisfactory  tone  could  we  get.  Next  day  we  tried  a  new  batch 
of  paper  and  a  different  toning  bath.  The  result  was  a  new 
variety  of  failure.  And  so  we  went  on  from  bad  to  worse, 
and  from  worse  back  again  to  bad,  becoming  more  and  more 
savagely  determined  to  achieve  a  success,  when,  fortunately  or 
unfortunately  —  we  do  not  know  which — the  negative  broke,  and 
we  were  compelled  to  beg  one  of  the  earlier  prints  from  a  kind  friend 
to  whom  we  had  given  it,  and  take  it  as  our  offering  to  our  lady  ac¬ 
quaintance.  One  of  the  poor  copies  is  in  our  album,  and,  although 
several  years  have  since  elapsed,  we  never  look  at  it  without  a  keen 
remembrance  of  that  series  of  failures  with  various  toning  baths. 

Shortly  after  this  disappointment,  and  partly  because  of  it,  we 
entered  on  a  long  series  of  elaborate  toning  experiments,  which 
occupied  all  our  leisure  time  for  several  weeks.  We  have  always 
had  an  intention  of  publishing  the  results,  but  have  not  found  the 
time  to  do  it,  and  of  late  we  have  been  deterred  by  the  fact  that  pro¬ 
bably  too  long  a  time  had  elapsed  since  our  experiments  were  made 
to  render  the  results  of  much  present  value.  So,  on  the  whole,  we 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  go  over  the  same  ground  again  with  the 
aid  of  our  previous  experience,  including  in  our  trials  several  recent 
modifications  proposed  for  the  toning  batli.  The  general  results 
have  been  much  the  same  as  in  our  former  experiments ;  and  the 
particular  result  has  been  precisely  the  same.  We  do  not  think  that  it 
would  edify  our  readers  to  produce  a  tabulated  statement  of  all  this 
experience ;  suffice  it  to  say,  by  changing  the  sample  of  the  paper 
we  have  been  able  to  obtain  fair  results  from  nearly  all  the  toning 
baths,  and,  in  those  cases  in  which  we  have  failed,  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  success  was  possible  under  slightly  altered  conditions. 
But  the  final  result  is  one  with  which  we  are  particularly  well  pleased, 
as  it  is  in  favour  of  simplicity  in  the  constitution  of  the  bath ;  for 
we  hold  it  to  be  a  rule,  that  other  things  being  equal,  the  photogra¬ 
phic  process  most  to  be  commended  is  that  which  is  most  simple. 

The  following  are  two  formulae  for  toning  baths,  which  in  our  ex¬ 
perience  combine  simplicity  with  certainty No.  1.  Pure  chloride  of 
gold  one  gram  to  each  two  ounces  of  pure  water.  When  we  prepare  a 
bath  for  a  batch  of  prints  we  add  to  this  a  solution  of  bicarbonate  of 
soda  until  the  bath  is  very  slightly  alkaline.  The  bath  should  be 
mixed  about  an  hour  before  being  used,  and  may  be  warmed  up  to 
110°  Fahr.  with  advantage. — Or  No.  2.  Acetate  of  soda  100  grains, 
chloride  of  gold  one  grain,  water  twenty  ounces.  Mix  twenty-four 
hours  before  use,  and  tone  twelve  pictures  of  the  carte-de-visite  size. 
Then  add  more  gold  in  proportionate  quantity  if  more  pictures  have 
to  be  toned. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  guarantee  these  baths  for  all  lands  of  albu- 
menised  paper.  No  toning  bath  with  which  we  are  acquainted  will 
fulfil  such  a  condition  ;  but,  as  we  have  already  said,  we  believe  that 
they  will,  in  general,  produce  most  satisfactory  results. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  JEALOUSIES. 

Ax  anonymous  circular,  or  prospectus,  has  recently  been  sent  to  us 
bearing  the  title  of  the  “  Disunited  Association  of  Photography, 
Limited  (very).”  It  is,  in  short,  a  close  caricature  of,  and  in  every 
way  got  up  similarly  to,  the  one  lately  issued  by  a  bond  fide  com¬ 
pany  of  gentlemen  interested  in  photography.  Whether  the  interest 
of  the  latter  was  excited  by  a  pure  love  of  the  art,  or  arose  from  the 
profits  they  might  expect  to  draw  from  the  pecuniary  investment,  is 
no  subject  that  concerns  us  or  the  general  public. 

We  have  good  reason  for  believing  that  this  foolish  travesty, 
winch  has  been  extensively  circulated  among  photographers,  ema¬ 
nates  from  some  who  are  connected  with  the  art,  and  who  perhaps 
have  taken  alarm  at  this  bold  attack  on  what  they  may  consider 
their  own  peculiar  prerogative  and  unassailable  stronghold. 


July  26,  lyfi4 


Were  an  attack  felt  to  be  desirable,  we  should  have  preferred  see¬ 
ing  it  conducted  in  a  more  honourable,  fair,  and  open  manner ;  with 
a  statement  of  the  reasons  of  dissent.  The  mode  adopted  in  this 
case  for  expressing  disapproval  cannot  for  a  moment  receive  the 
sanction  of  straightforward  men. 

If  the  “  United  Association  of  Photography,  Limited,”  be  a  bubble 
company,  it  will  soon  burst,  without  these  secret  puff's  of  wind  from 
private  corners.  In  the  meantime,  the  gentlemen  connected  with 
the  association  so  travestied  are  only  spending  their  own  money, 
and  not  the  money  of  those  who  so  unfairly  oppose  them, 
in  furthering  what  they  consider  a  legitimate  scheme.  If  it 
be  a  genuine  affair,  as  the  names  of  the  directors  would  lead  us  to 
suppose — and  we  have  no  other  means  of  information — we  can  only 
wish  it  God  speed,  and  if  it  succeed,  so  much  the  better  for  photo¬ 
graphy  and  the  general  public.  The  aim  is  high  and  the  object 
good;  we  therefore  heartily  wish  the  “  United  Association  of  Photo¬ 
graphy,  Limited,”  all  success. 


AN  APPEAL  TO  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

Mr.  Re j lander — who  has  just  returned  from  a  photographic  tour  in 
the  south  of  England,  and  of  course  has  experienced  all  the  usual  pin¬ 
hole,  foggy,  and  streaky  difficulties  which  beset  the  photographer  in  hot 
weather,  especially  when  working  in  a  tent — has  sent  us  the  following 
note,  which  we  publish  in  the  simple  and  characteiistic  language  of 
the  author. 

We  invite  the  co-operation  of  photographers,  both  practical  and 
scientific,  to  help  us  to  mitigate,  if  not  remove,  the  difficulties  wlnclx 
not  only  Mr.  Rejlander  but  all  other  photographers,  as  far  as  we 
know,  have  experienced  during  the  present  season.  It  is  only  by 
the  collection  of  precise  facts  connected  with  photographic  expe¬ 
rience,  carefully  and  truthfully  recorded,  and  by  their  convergence 
on  one  point,  that  we  can  hope  to  raise  our  art-science  to  a  higher 
position  than  it  now  holds. 

129,  Malden  Road ,  X.  W.,  Jidy  26,  1864. 

Dear  Dawson, — Don’t  forget  what  I  pressed  upon  you  when  last  wo 
met,  to  enlist  the  service  of  all  the  photographic  world  through  your 
wide-mouthed  trumpet,  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  (that 
contains  any  number  of  notes),  how  to  make  collodion  sensitive  without 
the  nitrate  of  silver  bath — though  it  may  involve  two  solutions,  and 
though  it  may  be  more  expensive,  just  as  the  cheap  penny  postage  costs 
individuals  more  per  annum  than  before.  But  look  at  the  comfort !  No 
more  draining  lines,  nor  crape,  nor  “  stars  and  stripes,”  nor  comets  !  and 
no  more  pinholes  where  no  pin  ever  pricked !  Oh  !  go  it  Dawson  ! — 
Yours  very  truly,  0.  G.  REJLANDER. 

P.S. — I  ought  to  say  to  the  Editors,  hut  as  you  are  one  of  them,  and 
you  three  are  one,  I  forego  the  formality. — 0.  G.  R. 


NEW  PRINTING  PROCESS  FOR  PAPER  POSITIVES. 

Dr.  Vogel  communicates  the  following  in  his  last  letter  addressed 
to  Le  Moniteur  de  la  Photographic : — M.  Griine  has  communicated 
to  the  Photographic  Society  of  Berlin  some  very  satisfactory  results 
of  his  experiments  on  a  new  printing  process  for  photographic  posi¬ 
tives  on  paper.  M.  Griine  exhibited  some  prints  prepared  by  means 
of  the  double  oxide  of  silver  and  lead,  and  they  showed  conclusively 
that  the  great  question  of  the  suppression  of  the  nitrate  of  silver 
bath  is  upon  the  point  of  receiving  a  solution. 

The  process  of  M.  Griine  is  based  upon  the  discovery  of  Voider, 
that  if,  in  a  mixed  solution  of  nitrate  of  sdver  and  nitrate  of  lead, 
a  precipitate  is  formed  by  potash,  tins  yellow  precipitate  is  a  true 
amalgam  of  the  oxides  of  the  two  metals,  the  excess  of  potash  not 
being  able  to  react  upon  the  oxide  of  lead,  which  is  but  slightly  solu¬ 
ble  by  this  reagent.  This  amalgam,  formed  of  sixty-six  parts  of  the 
oxide  of  lead  and  thirty-four  parts  of  the  oxide  of  silver,  is  sensible 
to  the  action  of  light.  The  paper  to  which  it  is  applied  prints  quite 
as  rapidly  as  paper  sensitised  by  the  chloride  of  sdver.  It  reproduces 
the  most  delicate  half-tones.  The  prints  are  fixed  and  toned  by  the 
usual  methods. 

In  the  first  experiments  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  nitrate  of  lead 
and  one  part  of  nitrate  of  silver  was  precipitated  by  potash.  The 
washed  precipitate  was  then  spread  over  the  paper  by  a  brush. 
When  quite  dry  it  was  exposed,  and  quickly  passed  from  a  yellow 
colour  to  black  in  the  portions  exposed  to  the  influence  of  light. 

The  process  has  since  been  modified,  and  is  now  practised  as 
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,  follows : — Ordinary  paper  is  floated  for  some  minutes  on  the  surface 
of  a  bath  composed  of — 


Nitrate  of  lead .  2£  parts. 

Nitrate  of  silver  .  1  part. 

Water .  20  parts. 


It  is  now  dried  and  floated  a  second  time  on  a  bath  composed  of 
one  part  of  potash  dissolved  in  thirty  parts  of  water. 

The  paper  then  turns  yellowish  brown.  When  dry  it  is  exposed 
under  the  action  of  the  light,  The  whites  of  the  picture  turn  quite 
brown,  but  are  brought  back  to  a  pure  white  in  the  hyposulphite  of 
soda  fixing  bath. 

The  prints  are  toned  just  as  albumen-paper  prints.  By  employing 
a  dilute  solution  of  one  part  nitrate  of  silver,  two  parts  nitrate  of 
lead,  and  fifty  parts  of  water,  very  good  prints  have  been  produced. 


TWO  NEW  PROCESSES  FOR  THE  PREPARATION  OF 
CARBON  PICTURES.* 

To  preserve  the  beautiful  creations  of  photography  for  posterity  is 
the  chief  aim  of  every  lover  of  the  art.  It  is,  however,  only  too 
i  evident  that  silver  processes  hitherto  employed  do  not  permit  this. 

The  processes  of  printing  in  carbon  obtain  in  Mr.  Swan’s  process, 

;  and  I  hope  also  in  my  process,  such  improvements  as  to  enable  any 
one,  with  some  care,  to  prepare  at  least  a  few  pictures  which  unite 
the  beauty  of  a  silver  print  with  the  permanency  of  an  engraving. 
The  processes  described  in  detail  below  furnish  prints  quite  as 
beautiful  as  those  by  Mr.  Swan’s  method.]- 

As  the  chief  improvement  on  former  processes,  I  may  mention  the 
introduction  of  purple  of  cassius,  which,  besides  being  in  point  of 
’permanency  in  no  way  inferior  to  carbon,  may  be  easily  removed 
whilst  still  moist,  is  easily  kept  suspended  in  solution,  and,  when 
mixed  with  bluish  black  carbon,  gives  a  tone  which  is  not  distinguish¬ 
able  from  that  of  a  silver  print. 

It  were  very  desirable  that  all  occupied  with  the  production  of 
carbon  pictures  should  give  publicity  to  any  useful  experience  they 
may  have  gained;  for,  if  that  were  done,  a  process  would  most  likely 
easily  be  found  capable  of  universal  application. 

In  order  to  assure  the  proper  choice  of  chemicals  (on  the  purity  of 
which  complete  success  depends) ,  I  precede  both  processes  by  a  short 
■description  of  their  preparation  or  purification. 

First  Process. — The  Chemicals  Required. 

1.  A  solution  of  gum,  consisting  of  two  parts  of  water  and  one  part 
<©f  gum.  Gum  arabic  of  the  very  best  quality  only  is  to  be  em¬ 
ployed,  and  the  solution  must  not  be  too  old. 

2.  Perfectly  pure  concentrated  glycerine. 

3.  Pure  bichromate  of  ammonia.  All  commercial  bichromate  of 
ammonia  contains  (from  its  preparation)  sulphuric  acid.  But  since, 
to  ensure  perfect  success  with  carbon  prints,  that  bichromate  of 
ammonia  -only  is  suitable  which  is  free  from  sulphuric  acid ,  a  simple 
method  of  removing  the  acid  from  the  above  salt  is  here  given  : — 
Dissolve  the  bichromate  of  ammonia  in  boiling  water,  and  put  a 
small  quantity  of  finely  pulverised  caustic  baryta  (about  ten  or  twelve 
grams  to  the  ounce)  into  the  boiling  solution.  The  solution  is  then 
filtered,  and  on  cooling  pure  bichromate  of  ammonia,  free  from  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  is  formed  in  crystals. 

4.  Carbon.  With  lamp-black  prepared  from  turpentine,  benzoin, 
resin,  &c.,  we  get  pictures  of  a  brown  tone.  There  is  also  a  black 
introduced  in  commerce  which  is  made  from  tar  :  this  yields  of  itself 
very  fine  prints.  The  tone  is  black,  even  somewhat  bluish-black. 
This  black  is  preferable  so  long  as  it  is  not  desired  to  get  prints 
exactly  of  the  same  tone  as  a  silver  picture.  Although  not  absolutely 
necessary  it  is  desirable  that  any  of  these  blacks  should  be  well 
washed  with  ether  and  alcohol,  in  order  to  remove  any  remaining 
traces  of  grease  or  tar. 

5.  Purple  of  cassius.  Mode  of  preparing  it: — Dissolve  two 
drachms  of  diy  crystallised  chloride  of  gold  in  five  quarts  of  water. 
Dissolve  also  twelve  drachms  of  protochloride  of  tin  in  one  quart  of 
water,  and  add  to  the  solution  six  drachms  of  concentrated  per- 
cliloride  of  iron.  Pour  the  solution  of  chloride  of  tin  and  chloride  of 
iron  little  by  little,  and  stirring  constantly  meanwhile,  into  the 
chloride  of  gold  solution.  The  liquid  immediately  turns  purple- 
coloured.  The  addition  of  from  six  to  eight  drops  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  precipitates  the  purple  in  flakes.  In  order  to  make 
the  colour  finer,  the  whole  solution  should  be  supersaturated  with 
caustic  ammonia,  whereby  the  chloride  of  iron  present  is  precipitated 

*  From  Photogmpliischc  Monntslicftc. 

t  Herr  Obernetter  had  the  kindness  to  send  us  two  pictures— a  portrait  and  a  copy 
of  a  print— which  furnish  surprising  proof  of  the  excellence  of  his  process.  —  Ed. 
Photographucht  Momtufo'fte. 


as  the  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron,  and  thus  renders  the  purple  more 
voluminous.  The  purple,  which  settles  at  the  bottom  after  a  few 
hours,  is  washed  with  water  by  decantation,  and  then  collected  in  a 
filter.  The  amount  obtained  with  the  above  proportions  is  about 
two  ounces.  The  purple  must  be  kept  moist,  since  if  quite  dry  it 
ceases  to  take,  even  by  continuous  rubbing,  its  original  fineness  and 
colour. 

These  chemicals  having  been  prepared  with  scrupulous  care,  we 
may  now  proceed  to  prepare  a  solution  compounded  of  them  in  the 
following  manner : — 100  parts  of  the  solution  of  gum  are  mixed  in 
a  glass  with  ten  parts  of  glycerine  or  honey.  When  an  inferior  kind 
of  gum  has  been  used,  honey  is  preferable,  since  it  prevents  crystalli¬ 
sation.  In  another  glass  dissolve  0  5  to  O'b  parts  of  bichromate  of 
ammonia  in  fifty  parts  of  water,  and  mix  the  two  solutions  together. 
Then  triturate  on  a  glass  plate  four  parts  of  gold-purple  with  this 
liquid.  Now  add  four  parts  of  black  to  it.  If  it  do  not  combine 
readily  with  the  liquid  add  a  few  drops  of  alcohol,  which  will  facili¬ 
tate  the  mixing.  At  first  triturate  the  whole  together,  and  then 
separate  it  into  smaller  quantities  and  grind  them  constantly  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  gum  and  glycerine  solution.  When  all  ha3 
been  well  ground  together,  put  the  whole  of  the  black  with  the 
remainder  of  the  gum  solution  into  the  glass. 

If  in  about  as  much  water  as  has  evaporated  in  the  course  of  the 
work  we  rub  down  what  remains  and  add  it  to  the  other,  there  will 
be  no  loss  of  solution.  The  whole  solution  must  be  now  thoroughly 
agitated.  Filter  the  solution  through  linen  from  one  glass  to  another, 
and  leave  it  .undisturbed  for  a  few  horn's  so  as  to  allow  time  for  the 
air-bubbles  to  escape.  This  solution,  which  is  somewhat  thicker 
than  ordinary  collodion,  will  keep  good  for  some  daj*s  ;  but  it  must 
be  protected  from  the  direct  action  of  light. 

Coat  with  the  above  a  clean  glass  plate  hi  the  same  way  as  with 
collodion,  and  dry  it  in  an  oven  in  a  slanting  position.  If  instead  of 
an  oven  a  stone  uniformly  heated  to  a  temperature  not  exceeding 
120°  Falir.  be  used,  it  must  be  protected  from  light  by  a  paste¬ 
board  covering.  The  plates  will  dry  in  from  three  to  five  minutes,  and 
may  then  be  preserved  for  three  or  four  days  in  the  dark. 

Lay  the  dry  plate,  coated  side  downwards,  on  a  negative  in  the 
printing-frame,  and  expose  to  light  for  a  length  of  time  varying  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  transparency  of  the  negative : — in  sunshine  from  two 
to  four  minutes,  in  shade  or  diffused  light  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
minutes.  The  plates  may  be  kept  for  some  days  after  exposure 
without  injury. 

When  the  plate  has  been  taken  out  of  the  frame,  coat  it  on  the 
black  side  with  plain  collodion  mixed  with  alcohol.  Let  this  dry  to 
the  thickness  of  a  gelatine  coating,  then  cut  through  the  collodion 
film  with  a  sharp  knife  all  round  the  edges  of  the  plate,  and  lay  it 
in  a  rather  deep  pan  filled  with  ordinary  water.  After  the  space  of 
a  few  seconds  the  collodion  film,  together  with  the  picture,  separates 
itself  from  the  glass. 

When  the  picture  is  quite  disengaged,  turn  it  round  (under 
water)  with  a  forceps,  or  in  the  case  of  large  prints  with  the  hand, 
and  draw  it  on  to  a  white  card  ;  then  take  it  out  of  the  water  and 
wash  with  a  stream  of  water  till  it  attains  the  desired  tone. 

If  the  picture  has  been  over-exposed  it  will  be  difficult  to  wash  it 
white  in  the  lights  ;  but  pouring  over  it  a  very  diluted  acid — acetic 
acid  for  instance — facilitates  the  removal  of  the  black  where  the  lights 
should  be. 

When  the  print  has  assumed  the  desired  character,  pour  over  it, 
finally,  a  solution  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  water.  The  picture 
now  ires  with  the  collodion  side  to  the  card,  and  the  carbon  side  up¬ 
wards.  In  order  to  bring  it  on  to  paper  take  ordinary  albumenised 
or  gelatine  paper,  moisten  it  on  the  back  also  with  a  solution  of 
equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  water,  and  lay  it  with  its  albumen  or 
gelatine  side  downwards  on  to  the  carbon  picture.  Endeavour  to  avoid 
air-bubbles ;  but  if  any  should  be  formed  press  them  out  gently  with 
the  hand.  After  a  few  minutes  the  picture  clings  so  tightly  to  the 
paper  that  both  together  may  be  easih'  removed. 

The  picture  must  not  be  dried  by  strong  heat,  or  else  the  gum 
will  dissolve  and  the  picture  be  destroyed.  When  the  picture  is  dry, 
spread  over  the  back  of  it  a  solution  of  chloride  of  mercury,  tannin, 
or  any  other  body  which  makes  albumen  or  gelatine  perfectly  insolu¬ 
ble.  The  excess  of  it  may  be  washed  oft'  again  with  water. 

If  it  be  desired  to  make  pictures  with  carbon  only,  take  six  parts 
instead  of  four  parts  of  carbon. 

When  the  collodion  is  washed  off  the  finished  pictures  by  ether 
and  alcohol  they  appear  somewhat  flat,  but  are  easily  touched  up. 

It  is  strongly  recommended  to  copy  very  transparent  negatives  in 
the  shade.  J.  B.  Oberxetteb. 

[M.  Obernetter's  second  process  will  be  given  in  a  future  number. 
—Eds.] 
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RED  HAIR  AND  FRECKLES. 

It  was  impossible  not  to  overhear  it.  The  voice  was  loud  and 
shrill,  and  poured  forth  a  perfect  torrent  of  invective,  interspersed  at 
intervals  with  the  ejaculations  and  protestations  of  our  friend  Brown. 
[It  may  here  be  explained  that  this  gentleman  was  the  senior  partner 
of  the  well-known  firm  of  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson,  photo¬ 
graphers  to  the  people,  for  up  to  the  present  time  they  have  not  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  obtaining  regal  patronage.]  “  I  tell  you,”  broke  in  the 
shrill  voice,  “  I  can’t  accept  that  as  a  portrait  of  my  daughter,  and, 
what  s  more,  I  won’t.  My  daughter’s  hair  is  a  rich  golden  auburn, 
but  the  hair  of  tliis  thing  is  quite  black.  My  daughter’s  face,  too,  is 
delicately  white  and  fair,  but  the  face  of  tins  portrait  is  all  covered 
over  with  black  spots.  Freckles  !  did  you  say?  No,  Sir,  they  ain’t 
freckles ;  they  are  black  spots— just  look  at  them !  Freckles  are  not 
black;  but  if  they  were,  my  daughter’s  hair  is  not  black,  but  auburn! 
No,  no  !  You  have  given  me  the  wrong  portrait,  and  I  won’t  have 
it !”  From  the  remarks  of  the  irate  lady  may  be  deduced  the  cause 
of  her  indignation.  Brown,  having  at  last  succeeded  in  pacifying 
her,  rejoined  us,  and  into  our  ear  poured  his  tale  of  sorrow.  It  is 
the  old  story.  All  photographers,  more  especially  professional  pho¬ 
tographers,  are  but  too  well  acquainted  with  the  subject.  The  lady 
has  stated  the  case  so  fully  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  a  word  more. 

On  tliis  incident  we  purpose  hanging  a  few  desultory  remarks. 

Among  the  earliest  phenomena  observable  in  connection  with  pho¬ 
tography,  was  the  curious  one  that  certain  colours  exercised  greater 
chemical  action  than  others.  In  the  days  of  the  Daguerreotype,  the 
fact  that  blue  was  of  ahnost  the  same  value  as  white,  and  that  yellow 
and  red  possessed  a  similar  relation  to  black,  was  well  known  to 
every  practitioner.  Eventually,  however,  means  were  adopted  to 
mitigate  this  evil,  which  henceforth  in  skilful  hands  became,  if  not 
practically  extinct,  at  least  palliated  to  such  a  degree  as  to  produce 
no  unpleasant  results.  If  a  polished  Daguerreotype  plate  be  exposed 
to  the  fumes  of  iodine  until  it  receive  a  slight  coating,  becoming  of  a 
pale  yellow  colour,  and  if  a  picture  be  taken  upon  it  in  this  state,  the 
most  violent  contrasts  will  be  apparent.  Not  only  between  pure 
light  and  shade,  as  such,  does  this  contrast  exist,  but  it  is  especially 
remarkable  that  the  red  and  yellow  objects  are  not  properly  repre¬ 
sented  by  suitable  shades  upon  the  picture.  To  such  an  extent,  in¬ 
deed,  does  this  exist,  that  they  appear  more  or  less  black. 

Another  plate,  receiving  (in  addition  to  the  same  preparation  as 
the  former  one)  an  exposure  to  the  fumes  of  bromine,  will  be  found 
not  only  to  have  its  sensitiveness  very  considerably  increased,  but 
also  to  have  acquired  the  power  of  representing  to  a  greater  extent 
the  values  of  the  red  and  yellow  colours — this  still,  however,  to 
only  a  limited  extent.  But  if  the  plate  be  exposed  to  the  iodine 
until  the  surface  is  so  strongly  charged  as  to  present  an  almost  blue 
appearance,  and  if  the  subsequent  exposure  to  the  bromine  be  such 
as  to  convert  it  into  a  slate-coloured  blue,  then,  on  developing  the 
picture,  its  appearance  will  be  found  to  be  totally  changed.  A  soft 
creaminess  characterises  it;  not  only  is  there  more  detail  in  the 
deepest  shadows  and  highest  lights — the  latter  being  free  from  solari- 
sation — but  the  reds  and  yellows  are  represented  by  their  appropriate 
values  in  shading,  instead  of  each  being  as  “  black  as  midnight.” 
In  the  hands  of  an  intelligent  operator,  then,  neither  hair  of  any 
amount  of  redness  nor  freckles  of  any  intensity  of  development 
operate  as  a  bar  to  the  securing  a  good  likeness. 

Although  the  Daguerreotype  differs  so  materially  from  the  col¬ 
lodion  process,  still  in  some  points  an  analogy  exists.  Some  years 
ago  circumstances  induced  us  to  experiment  with  a  view  of  obtaining 
a  reliable  collodion,  which  would  be  free  from  the  disagreeable  pro¬ 
perty  of  reproducing  the  reds  of  an  unduly  dark  colour. 

Although  we  ultimately  obtained  complete  success — and  not  only 
so,  but  became  also  acquainted  with  many  singular  phenomena  in 
this  search — yet  at  the  present  time  we  are  unable  to  recal  with 
minuteness  the  various  experiments  we  made,  not  being  alive  at  that 
time  to  the  importance  of  keeping  a  record  of  everything  met  with  in 
the  course  of  photographic  research.  However,  we  do  remember  very 
well  that  a  thick  collodion,  containing  no  other  haloid  salts  than  the 
iodide  of  ammonium  (in  an  advanced  stage  of  decomposition)  and  bro¬ 
mide  of  calcium,  was  employed.  It  also  contained  what  at  the  present 
time  would  be  considered  a  decidedly  unorthodox  addition,  viz.,  pure 
bromine.  The  excited  film  was  very  dense  and  creamy,  the  exposure 
was  as  long  as  possible,  and  the  developer  employed  was  protosul¬ 
phate  of  iron. 

The  decomposed  state  of  the  iodide  of  ammonium  at  once  intro¬ 
duced  free  iodine  into  the  collodion ;  so  that  in  addition  to  their  salts, 
both  iodine  and  bromine  were  present  in  their  elementary  state. 
The  experiment  was  subsequently  modified  by  adding  to  an  ordinary 
thick  collodion  a  copious  dose  of  bromide  of  iodine;  and,  if  we  remem¬ 
ber  aright,  the  results  were  highly  gratifying. 


It  is  a  blot  upon  the  fair  escutcheon  of  photography  that  a  person 
possessing  an  ordinary  share  of  freckles  cannot  with  certainty  get  his 
or  her  photograph  taken  without  finding  each  tiny  speck  upon  the  face 
developed  into  a  full-fledged,  black,  piu-liole  kind  of  mark.  Let  it  bo 
the  endeavour  of  all  who  love  the  art,  to  lend  their  aid  towards  the 
eradication  of  this  enemy. 

Ere  concluding,  let  us  briefly  indicate  a  method  by  which  we  have 
seen  the  freckles  themselves  most  successfully  overcome.  'While 
the  plate  is  in  the  bath,  have  ready  a  basin  of  water  as  warm  as  can 
conveniently  be  endured,  and  in  this  let  the  fair  “  subject "  bathe 
her  face.  For  a  short  space  afterwards  the  foe  will  have  almost 
disappeared ;  and  during  this  time  the  photographic  operation  may 
most  successfully  be  performed. 

For  red  hair,  no  such  remedy  offers.  It  may,  however,  be 
lightened  to  a  considerable  extent  by  thoroughly  removing  the  oil  or 
grease  from  it.  Perfect  ablution  in  hot  water  and  pearl  ashes  will 
effect  this  more  readily  and  thoroughly  than  any  other  method. 

Rouoi. 


GENERAL  STUDY  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  POSITIVES.* 
By  MM.  Davannb  and  Girakd. 

[The  chapter  from  which  we  translate  the  following  contains  a  de¬ 
tailed  account  and  a  tabulated  statement  of  experiments  49  to  04  in 
continuation  of  those  we  have  published  on  pages  243  and  244. 
We  deem  it  scarcely  necessary  to  reproduce  the  whole  of  tliis  mat¬ 
ter,  and  so  content  ourselves  by  stating  that  the  general  results  tend 
to  support  the  opinions  previously  advanced  by  MM.  Davanne 
and  Girard;  and  we  now  give  the  conclusions  which  those 
able  chemists  draw  from  their  elaborate  and  long-continued 
researches. — Eds.] 

Conclusions. — The  numerous  experiments  which  we  have  now  de¬ 
scribed,  and  a  comparison  of  the  numerical  results  contained  in  the 
preceding  tables,  conduct  us  to  the  following  conclusions : — 

1.  In  all  toning  processes,  when  no  accessory  phenomena  intervene, 
the  replacement  of  silver  by  gold  takes  place  in  the  atomic  proportions 
required  by  the  nature  of  the  salt  of  gold  employed. 

2.  Tliis  replacement  takes  place  on  the  portions  composed  of  silver 
by  a  simple  substitution,  and  on  the  portions  composed  of  silver  and 
argento-organic  matter  by  a  double  decomposition,  which  in  tliis 
instance  produces  a  corresponding  auro-organic  compound,  analo¬ 
gous  in  character  to  those  combinations  which  are  produced  in 
dyeing  between  organic  tissues  and  colouring  matters.  We  are  of 
opinion  also  that  it  is  to  this  auro-organic  compound  that  the  proof 
owes  all  its  brilliancy. 

3.  This  replacement  of  silver  by  gold  takes  place  equally  in  the 
deep  shadows  and  the  middle  tints.  It  appears,  however,  to  be 
always  more  rapid  on  those  parts  lvhich  are  only  slightly  coloured, 
and  tliis  effect  is  easily  explained  by  the  lesser  thickness  of  those 
parts. 

4.  The  deposit  of  gold  is  also  much  more  rapid  on  a  simply  salted 
proof,  the  image  on  which  is  necessarily  formed  for  the  most  part  of 
silver,  than  on  a  simply  albumenised  proof,  in  which  the  image  is 
composed  almost  entirely  of  a  sort  of  argento-organic  lake,  upon 
which  the  double  decomposition  above  alluded  to  must  take  place. 

5.  A  comparison  of  the  results  furnished  by  the  four  classes  of 
processes  which  we  have  examined  demonstrate  that  the  application 
of  solutions  of  gold  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid  cannot  be 
successfully  done ;  that  the  double  hyposulphite  of  gold  and  sodium 
do  not  give  favourable  results  except  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of 
ammonia  or  hyposulphite  of  soda,  in  which  case  it  enters  into  the 
category  of  alkaline  toning ;  and,  to  sum  the  matter  up,  it  is  only  by 
the  use  of  neutral  or  alkaline  baths  that  we  should  seek  the  practi¬ 
cal  conditions  of  toning. 

Practical  Conditions  of  Toning. — The  first  question  claiming  our 
attention  from  a  practically  photographic  point  of  view  is  tliis : — 
Whatever  bath  be  employed,  should  the  toning  be  effected  before  or 
after  fixing  ?  Theory  as  well  as  practice  distinctly  demonstrate  that, 
in  the  usual  processes,  toning  should  precede  fixing.  In  fact  when  a 
previously-fixed  print  is  toned,  the  gold  in  the  process  of  deposition 
determines  the  formation  of  an  equivalent  quantity  of  chloride  of 
silver.  Doubtless  this  remains  for  the  most  part  enclosed  in  the 
coloured  portions,  and  does  not  seem  to  alter  the  purity  of  the 
whites.  Nevertheless,  a  substance  which  rapidly  darkens  under 
luminous  action,  cannot  be  left  without  danger  in  the  proof,  the 
general  tones  of  which  would  thereby  become  sensibly  modified. 
Moreover,  a  second  fixing  with  its  accompanying  series  of  washings 
becomes  necessary. 

*  From  Lc  Bulletin  de  la  Sociitt  Franpaise  de  Photographic. 
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Only  in  the  case  where  the  toning  bath  is  composed  of  a  mixture 
of  excess  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  sel  d'or  does  the  inconvenience 
disappear,  but  then  the  proof  is  subject  to  all  the  accidents  which 
attend  the  use  of  sulphurous  compounds. 

On  the  other  hand,  experience  shows  that  the  argento- organic  lake, 
of  which  the  image  is  composed  at  the  time  of  its  withdrawal  from 
the  pressure-frame,  undergoes,  on  contact  with  the  fixing  agent,  a  sad 
change  of  tone,  and  loses  all  power  of  recovering  in  the  gold  bath 
those  warm  and  vigorous  tones  assumed  by  the  proof  when  the 
colouring  matter  has  undergone  no  modification. 

This  first  point  being  established,  we  have  to  turn  our  attention  to 
the  determination  of  the  best  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  a  toning  bath.  There  is  an  analogy  existing  between 
neutral  and  alkaline  baths  which  would  not  at  first  be  suspected.  In 
fact,  that  which,  in  our  estimation,  characterises  the  one  as  well  as 
the  other,  and  imparts  to  each  those  valuable  properties  which 
every  one  desires,  is  that  in  the  one  as  well  as  the  other  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  is  completely  eliminated. 

When  to  an  acid  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  a  salt  of  some  feeble 
acid  is  added,  such  as  a  carbonate,  acetate,  or  borate,  the  first  action 
of  the  salt  is  to  give  up  its  base  to  the  hydrochloric  acid,  and  set  free 
carbonic,  acetic,  or  boracic  acid.  The  result  of  this  is  a  solution 
the  essential  character  of  which  is  that  it  no  longer  contains  free 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  which  may  be  either  in  a  state  of  perfect 
neutrality  or,  at  all  events,  only  slightly  acid,  if  the  chloride 
of  gold  contained  much  hydrochloric  acid,  and  if  the  salt  added  be 
only  slightly  alkaline  or  rather  with  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  if  the 
same  salt  has  been  used  in  a  freely  alkaline  state  and  in  sufficient 
excess. 

If  baths  prepared  in  these  three  conditions  be  submitted  to  the 
test  of  practice,  it  will  be  found  that  they  will  all  yield  good  results, 
but  with  difference  of  tone  and  rapidity,  which  leaves  abundant 
margin  observable  to  a  discriminating  eye  and  taste.  We  have  verified 
this  fact  in  the  following  manner : — Four  baths  were  prepared,  the 
first  with  perfectly  neutral  chloride  of  gold;  the  second  with  the 
same  chloride  slightly  acidulated  with  acetic  acid ;  the  third  with  the 
same  chloride  rendered  slightly  alkaline  by  carbonate  of  soda ;  the 
fourth,  taken  as  a  type,  constituted  the  toning  by  fused  acetate  of 
soda,  and  consequently  slightly  alkaline,  proposed  by  M.  l’Abbe 
Laborde.  On  placing  these  baths  in  the  same  conditions,  we  observed 
that  the  rapidity  with  which  they  toned  was  in  direct  proportion  to 
their  acidity  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  bath  with  carbonate  of  soda  was 
slower  than  that  with  acetic  acid,  and  that  the  tones  of  the  proofs 
after  toning  and  fixing ,  beginning  with  red  in  the  acetic  acid,  passing 
to  violet  with  the  perfectly  neutral  bath,  attained  in  the  alkaline 
baths  a  black  tone  all  the  more  decided  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
of  the  alkali. 

It  results  from  these  experiments  that  the  photographer  can, 
according  to  his  taste,  place  his  toning  bath  in  any  degree  of  acidity 
(by  a  feeble  acid),  alkalinity,  or  neutrality  which  he  may  desire. 
He  has  thus  at  his  fingers’  ends  a  veritable  palette,  which  enables  him 
to  vary  at  pleasure  the  tone  of  his  proofs.  The  numerous  formulae 
for  so-called  new  toning  baths,  introduced  from  day  to  day,  attain  no 
other  result  than  that  of  placing  with  more  or  less  accuracy  the 
solution  of  gold  in  one  or  other  of  these  three  conditions. 

To  constitute  a  good  toning  bath,  then,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a 
convenient  salt  of  gold  and  add  thereto  a  salt  capable  of  modifying 
the  solution  in  one  of  the  three  directions  which  we  have  indicated. 

The  sel  d'or  will  be  preferably  one  of  the  double  salts  which  M. 
Fordos  has  recommended  for  use.  The  chloride  of  gold  of  com 
merce  —  that  is  to  say,  the  hydrochlorate  of  chloride  of  gold, 
Au2  Cl3  H  Cl — should  be  entirely  banished  from  among  photographic 
preparations.  The  excess  of  acid  which  it  contains,  its  deliquescent 
properties,  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  adulterated,  are  so 
many  reasons  why  it  should  be  rejected  in  the  most  absolute  manner. 

To  the  double  chloride  of  gold  and  sodium  or  potassium  is  added 
the  body  which  should  complete  the  preparations,  and  the  nature  of 
which  is  determined  by  the  object  in  view. 

If  a  neutral  bath  be  desired,  there  should  be  added  to  a  solution 
containing  nine  grains  to  a  pint  a  pinch  of  powdered  chalk ;  then,  after 
agitating  a  few  minutes,  it  is  filtered.  The  bath  thus  rendered  perfectly 
neutral,  and  employed  alone,  will  give  beautiful  tones  of  a  violet 
black,  and  varying  according  to  the  time  during  which  the  occupation 
is  continued. 

If  it  be  desired  to  prepare  an  acid  bath,  after  having  neutralised 
and  filtered  as  above,  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid  are  added  to  the 
solution  in  such  a  way  as  slightly  to  redden  the  tincture  of  litmus, 
and  a  bath  is  thus  obtained  which  commun'  cates  to  the  proof  a  tone 
which,  on  contact  with  the  fixing  agent,  becomes  redder  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  acid  added. 


Finally.  If  the  operator  prefer  an  alkaline  bath  yielding  tones  ap¬ 
proaching  to  black,  without  taking  the  pains  to  neutralise,  there 
should  be  added  to  the  solution  either  of  the  salts  previously  recom¬ 
mended,  until  it  produces  an  alkaline  reaction.  The  carbonate, 
bicarbonate,  phosphate,  and  borate  of  soda,  fused  acetate  of  soda, 
&c.,  all  answer  equally  well.  Chloride  of  lime  also  fulfils  the 
required  conditions,  but  we  do  not  urge  its  use,  because  the  hypo¬ 
chlorite  which  it  contains  would  induce  decomposition  of  the  fixing 
bath,  and  moreover  attack  the  paper  itself.  This  body  acts  only 
.  in  virtue  of  the  excess  of  lime  which  it  contains.  The  hypochlorite 
does  not  contribute  to  the  production  of  the  result  in  the  slightest 
degree,  and  it  is  easy  to  verify  this  fact  by  employing,  as  we  have 
successfully  done,  lime  water  only  to  render  the  toning  bath  alkaline, 
and  to  obtain  black  tones  of  a  highly  satisfactory  character. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  observe  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
a  priori  the  proportion  of  acid  or  alkaline  substance  which  the  pho¬ 
tographer  should  add  to  his  toning  bath ;  experience  alone  can  teach 
him  what  are  the  quantities  of  one  or  the  other  which  best  tend 
towards  the  production  of  red  or  black  tones,  should  he  prefer  the 
blackish- violet  tones  which  are  yielded  by  a  chemically  neutral  bath, 
and  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  normal  tint  for  good  toning. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPER. 

We  are  glad  to  observe  that  the  French  Photographic  Society  has 
taken  active  steps  to  institute  a  full  and  searching  inquiry  into  the 
best  modes  of  manufacturing  photographic  paper.  Great  complaints 
have  been  made  of  late,  by  photographers,  of  the  difficulty — almost 
the  impossibility — of  obtaining  albumenised  paper  well  suited  to  their 
purpose.  The  evil  seems  to  be  on  the  increase,  and  we,  therefore, 
trust  the  newly-appointed  “  Commission  of  Inquiry  ”  will  fulfil  its 
duties  in  a  more  efficient  manner  than  the  previous  one,  appointed 
some  years  ago,  which,  we  believe,  has  never  yet  sent  in  a  report  of 
its  proceedings. 

We  subjoin  a  condensed  report  of  the  discussion  which  took  place 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society  on  this  important  subject: — 

M.  Laulerie  called  attention  to  the  many  complaints  -which  had  been 
received  concerning  the  bad  qualities  of  much  of  the  albumenised  paper 
now  in  the  market,  and  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  managing  committee 
should  bring  the  subject  under  the  notice  of  the  Society. 

The  President  (M.  Regnault)  observed  that  it  was  a  very  grave  and 
important  question,  although  its  importance  was  perhaps  less  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time  than  when  negative  paper,  in  which  peculiar  conditions  were 
required,  was  the  principle  article  of  manufacture ;  but  the  question  was 
still  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  the  attention  of  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  being  called  to  it. 

M.  Girard  said  that,  like  others,  M.  Davanne  and  himself,  in  the  course 
of  their  researches  on  positive  printing,  had  met  with  some  paper  of  detest¬ 
able  quality  ;  but  they  had  also  met  with  some  which  was  very  good.  The 
question  of  paper  should  be  seriously  studied;  but,  above  all  things,  it 
should  be  done  in  a  systematic  manner.  The  texture  of  a  sheet  of  paper 
acted  a  subordinate  part  in  the  formation  of  positive  proofs  such  as  were 
common  now  a  days,  when  almost  all  photographers  operated  on  albumen¬ 
ised  paper.  Experience  had  shown  that  the  image  was  entirely  confined 
to  the  albumen  on  the  surface  when  it  was  sufficiently  thick.  He  would 
call  their  attention  to  an  interesting  experiment  performed  by  M.  Terreil 
before  the  Society.  It  consisted  in  submitting  an  albumenised  print  to 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  under  the  action  of  which  the  paper  became 
parchmentised,  the  albumen  remaining  unaltered.  After  having  plunged 
the  whole  into  water,  it  was  extremely  easy  to  separate  the  coating  of 
albumen  from  the  paper,  and  in  that  case  the  image  was  entirely  carried 
away  by  the  albumen,  the  paper  remaining  white.  If,  then  (M.  Girard 
continued),  it  was  the  albumen  only  which  acted  a  part  in  the  reception 
of  the  picture,  and  the  paper  was  independent  of  its  formation,  it  was  very 
evident  that  the  nature  of  the  paper  used  as  a  vehicle  for  the  albumen  was 
of  little  importance,  and  it  was  to  the  study  of  the  albumen  that  attention 
should  be  given.  Some  operators,  disgusted  at  their  want  of  success, 
considered  that  albumen  constituted  a  bad  film.  There  they  were  wrong : 
albumen  was  not  normally  bad.  It  was  easy  to  obtain  good  prints,  with 
fine  whites  and  perfect  stability,  when  the  albumen  was  carefully  prepared; 
but  so  many  causes  intervened  to  alter  its  character  that  it  was  very  easy 
to  understand  how  failures  might  frequently  arise  from  that  source.  At 
one  time  every  photographer  prepared  his  own  albumenised  paper.  Now 
a  days  the  paper  was  prepared  by  the  manufacturers  ;  and  hence,  perhaps, 
it  did  not  receive  the  same  care'or  the  same  precautions  as  in  the  atelier 
of  the  amateur.  One  rotten  egg  was  sufficient  to  vitiate  the  whole  of  an 
important  preparation  ;  the  state  of  the  alkalinity  or  acidity  of  the  chlo¬ 
rides  employed,  or  of  the  albumen  itself,  had.  too,  a  very  important 
influence  upon  the  conditions  of  success.  He  (M.  Girard)  concluded  by 
expressing  his  opunion  that  a  commission  ought  to  give  all  its  attention  to 
the  study  of  the  different  sizes  suitable  for  preparmg  the  surface  of  posi¬ 
tive  paper,  whether  of  gelatine,  albumen,  or  any  other  material. 
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M.  Kolloy  thought  that  the  composition  of  the  papers  themselves  was 
as  important  a  subject  for  investigation  as  the  other.  Thus,  upon  certain 
kinds  of  paper,  certain  little  greasy  points  were  observable,  which  were 
due  to  the  natural  sizing  of  the  paper,  and  not  to  the  albumen. 

M.  Bertsch  thought  the  fault  referred  to  by  M.  Rolloy  arose  from  the 
employment  of  resins  of  a  bad  quality.  Since  the  American  war,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  paper  had  been  compelled  to  use  exclusively  the  resins  of 
Bordeaux,  which  only  gave  bad  results.  He  believed,  moreover,  that  for 
positive  photographs  it  was  better  to  give  the  preference  to  non- 
albumenised  paper,  and  he  therefore  considered  the  study  of  the  paper 
itself  as  important  as  that  of  the  artificial  sizing.  Enlarged  photographs 
were  now  being  generally  introduced,  and  for  that  class  of  picture  it  was 
indispensable  to  have  paper  of  the  best  quality. 

Tne  President  said  it  was  certain  that  the  conditions  of  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  photographic  paper  were  now  entirely  changed,  albumenised  paper 
being  almost  exclusively  employed.  Upon  such  paper  it  was  the  albumen 
which  played  the  principal  part.  But  it  would  be  interesting  to  examine 
whether  it  would  not  be  preferable  to  print  positive  proofs  upon  paper  of 
such  a  kind  that  the  image  was  not  merely  on  the  surface  but  in  the 
texture  of  the  paper  itself.  In  employing  thick  paper  well  penetrated  by 
the  chemical  agents,  proofs  more  vigorous  and  stable  might  be  obtained. 
He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that,  at  the  time  of  negative  photography 
upon  paper,  he  had  obtained  some  very  thick  paper  from  M.  Canson 
which,  being  completely  impregnated  with  the  chemicals  under  the  re¬ 
ceiver  of  an  air-pump,  produced  excellent  results.  He  further  remarked 
that  the  Society  had,  some  years  ago,  appointed  a  Commission  to  study  tho 
question  of  papers.  -  That  Commission  had  not  yet  given  in  their  report, 
as  they  had  found  it  very  difficult  to  have  the  co-operation  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers;  but  since  the  question  was  now  better  understood  than  formerly 
they  would  evidently  find  it  to  their  interest  to  submit  to  this  Commission’ 
the  different  points  of  view  which  would  he  pointed  out. 

M.  Laulerie  observed  that  from  various  causes  a  certain  number  of  the 
members  of  the  Commission  found  themselves  no  longer  in  a  position  to 
take  a  part  in  the  proceedings,  and  that  it  would  consequently  he  necessary 
to  replace  them. 

The  Society  decided  that  they  would  proceed  with  the  reconstruction 
of  the  Commission  at  the  next  meeting. 

- ___ — o — — ___ 

Hirelings  of  ^defies. 

AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  fifty-seventh  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  evening  of 
June  13th, — Professor  Draper  presiding. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed  ;  after 
which  Messrs.  Palmer  and  Weeks  were  unanimously  elected  members  of 
the  Society. 

Professor  Seely  then  read  the  following  paper : — 

ON  A  NEW  METHOD  OF  CORRECTING  THE  NEGATIVE 
NITRATE  OF  SILVER  BATH. 

The  process  of  sunning  the  hath  as  a  remedy  for  fogginess,  introduced  by 
myself,  has  now  been  in  use  for  six  years.  It  has  been  successfully  re¬ 
sorted  to  by  nearly  all  photographers,  and  is  now  one  of  the  most  approved 
and  certain  remedies.  The  fact,  however,  that  a  considerable  time  of  sun¬ 
ning  is  required  for  a  complete  cure  is  often  a  serious  inconvenience : 
unless  the  sun  shines,  the  method  of  course  is  impracticable. 

I  have,  therefore,  lately  turned  my  attention  to  the  subject  with  the 
view  of  finding  a  more  efficient  extemporaneous  remedy  than  those  ordi¬ 
narily  resorted  to.  The  process  I  now  recommend  is  as  follows: — 

I  place  the  disordered  hath  in  an  evaporating  dish,  add  sufficient  of  a 
strong  solution  of  caustic  potassa  to  produce  a  slight  precipitate,  and  then 
heat  to  the  boiling  point  over  a  brisk  fire.  As  soon  as  the  boiling  point 
is  reached,  add  one  ounce  of  water  to  each  ounce  of  bath,  stir  well,  and 
remove  from  the  fire  to  cool.  When  the  whole  is  cold,  the  injurious 
organic  matter,  together  with  the  excess  of  iodide  of  silver,  will  he  found 
in  the  form  of  a  dirty  precipitate  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish.  The  bath  is 
fit  for  use  on  decanting  or  filtration,  and  then  adding  a  drop  of  acid,  and 
strengthening  with  nitrate  of  silver  if  necessary.  When  practicable  the 
cooling  should  take  place  in  direct  sunlight,  as  thus  another  agent  is 
brought  into  play  to  make  the  operation  more  certain. 

The  rationale  of  the  process  is  easily  understood.  The  organic  matter 
partly  set  free  from  combination  with  or  solution  in  the  bath  is  almost 
completely  precipitated  under  the  assisting  action  of  the  heat;  during  the 
cooling  the  excess  of  iodide  of  silver  gradually  subsiding  carries  down 
with  it  any  injurious  properties  which  might  remain.  I  offer  this  to  the 
Society  and  the  profession  as  a  very  convenient  rapid  process  for  rectifying 
greatly  disordered  baths. 


No  discussion  of  any  importance  following  the  reading  of  the  paper, 
Mr.  Newton,  who  is  well  known  to  have  been  following  up  a  series  of 
experiments  with  a  view  to  the  obtaining  greater  sensitiveness  in  waxed 
or  resiniged  paper,  gave  some  further  information  on  that  subject.  The 


papor  was  prepared  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  gums  benzoin  and 
sandarac,  something  less  than  an  ounce  of  the  two  being  enough  for  six 
ounces  of  alcohol.  The  bromo-iodides  were  also  dissolved  in  alcohol. 
The  sensitiveness  of  the  paper  was  such  as  to  allow  him  to  take  portraits 
near  the  window  of  an  ordinary  room  in  forty  seconds,  and  views,  with 
an  aperture  of  not  quite  lialf-an-inch,  in  lorty'-five  seconds,  lie  developed 
by  immersing  the  sheet  in  a  solution  composed  thus  : — 

Gallic  acid .  ^  ounco. 

Acetic  acid  .  1  n 

Alcohol .  2J  ounces. 

To  each  ounce  of  the  developer  about  two  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  were 
added.  He  used  the  developer  warm,  about  100°  Fahr.,  and  immersed 
the  prints. 

Col.  Pike  had  had  considerable  success  with  Mr.  Newton’s  process, 
which  he  thought  a  very  valuable  one.  The  negatives  yielded  almost  as 
good  prints  as  could  be  obtained  from  glass  negatives,  while  its  sensitive¬ 
ness  was  also  very  great.  For  these  qualities,  together  with  its  general 
convenience,  he  thought  it  would  prove  of  great  utility  to  tourists.  The 
developer  he  preferred  was  a  saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid,  to  which  a 
little  nitrate  of  silver  and  citric  acid  were  added.  Instead  of  immersing 
the  negative  he  preferred  floating  it  when  being  developed. 

After  some  general  conversation  the  meeting  adjourned. 


JOTTINGS  FROM  “AN  OLD  HAND’S”  NOTE  BOOK. 


BOARDS  FOR  CARBON  PRINT  MOUNTING. 

In  many  of  the  preparations  of  paper,  pasteboard,  &c.,  &c.,  used  for  the 
mounting  of  drawings  and  prints,  there  is  used  in  tho  sizing,  glazing, 
and  beautifying  a  sort  of  paste,  composed  of  a  ley,  prepared  with  lime, 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  water.  Into  this  hot  solution  is  stirred  a 
quantity  of  white  bleached  wax,  and  then  to  this,  in  the  proportion  of 
four  to  one,  the  starch  of  potatoes,  which,  on  boiling  together,  will  form 
a  very  fine  white  paste.  The  paste  may  be  used  for  sizing  paper  in  the 
ordinal  way,  varying  the  quantity  with  the  quality  of  the  rags  to  be 
operated  upon. 

The  pasting,  pressing,  rolling,  and  preparing  the  papers  and  boards 
in  this  way  is  liabLe  to  manj'  objections,  principally  irom  the  paper  or 
board  being  of  a  hollow  or  spongy  nature  by  the  indiscriminate  mix¬ 
ture  of  linen  and  cotton  rags — the  greater  elasticity  of  the  latter  prevent¬ 
ing  its  fibres  from  closely  uniting  with  those  of  the  wax.  To  obviate 
all  this,  there  has  been  introduced  the  “lino-stereo,  tablet,”  which  is 
entirely  free  from  objection,  for  the  following  reasons:— -It  is  not  com¬ 
posed  of  several  sheets  pasted  together,  but  moulded  from  the  pulp  in  one 
entire  mass,  of  any  required  thickness.  It  is  also  wholly  and  solely  manu¬ 
factured  from  the  best  and  purest  white  linen  rags,  most  carefully  selected 
and  used  without  the  aid  of  chloride  of  lime  or  any  bleaching  process 
whatever.  The  tablets  produced  are  of  a  pearly  or  ivory-toned  white¬ 
ness,  and  can,  by  the  admixture  of  dyeing  materials  to  the  pulp,  and 
judicious  combination  of  the  same,  produce  a  great  variety  of  blacks, 
browns,  drabs,  greys,  purples,  &c.,  &c. 


Ceffimpararji  l§xm. 

ON  THE  TONING  OF  POSITIVE  PAPER  PROOFS. 

[Bulletin  Belge  de  la  Photographie.] 

Although  the  auro-cupric  bath,  the  use  of  which  we  recommended  in  the 
September  number,  has  yielded  results  superior  to  those  obtained  by  all 
other  preparations,  we  will  now  offer  a  few  remarks  on  two  other 
formulae  which  are  much  used,  because  a  great  many  photographers, 
having  acquired  certain  experience  in  these  two  formulae,  seem  deter¬ 
mined  never  to  abandon  them.  The  two  formulae  in  question  are  those 
with  acetate  of  soda  and  hypochlorite  of  lime. 

Gold  Bath  with  Acetate  of  Soda. 

Water . . .  20  ounces. 

Acetate  of  soda  . . .  176  or  264  grains. 

Chloride  of  gold  . .  9  ,, 

The  acetate  mentioned  above  is  the  crystallised  acetate  (Na  C4  H8  0, 
0-|-6H0  =  136),  it  contains,  as  will  be  seen,  six  equivalents  of  water. 
The  anhydrous  acetate  of  soda  may  he  employed  with  advantage.  It  is 
known  under  the  name  of  twice-fused  acetate  of  soda,  because  it  has  un¬ 
dergone  fusion  first  in  its  water  of  crystallisation,  and  afterwards  been 
submitted  to  igneous  fusion.  It  has  the  same  formula  as  the  preceding, 
minus  the  six  equivalents  of  water  (6  HO) ;  the  sum  of  its  equivalent 
constituents,  or  its  total  equivalent,  is  eighty-five.  Between  these  two  salts, 
therefore,  the  proportion  is  as  136  to  85,  or,  in  round  numbers,  as  three 
is  to  two,  thirty  grains  of  the  crystallised  being  equal  to  twenty  grains 
of  the  anhydrous  fused.  _  . 

The  crystallised  acetate  of  commerce  is  slightly  alkaline;  the  fused 
acetate  is  strongly  so. 
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The  bath  is  prepared  by  dissolving  the  acetate  first  in  -water,  and  then 
adding  the  chloride  of  gold.  The  discolouration  takes  place  slowly,  and 
the  bath  is  not  in  good  working  order  until  the  next  day,  and  some¬ 
times  not  even  till  five  or  six  days  after,  according  to  the  atmospheric 
temperature,  the  nature  of  the  paper,  the  neutrality  of  the  silver  bath,  and 
also  the  more  or  less  alkaline  condition  of  the  acetate  of  soda.  JLhis  bath 
generally  gives  off  a  decided  odour  of  acetic  acid,  and  has  an  acid  reac¬ 
tion  to  test  paper;  it  converts  any  traces  of  nitrate  of  silver  remaining  in 
the  pores  of  the  paper  at  the  time  of  immersion  into  the  acetate  of  that 
base,  acetate  of  silver  becoming  rapidly  sulphurised  on  contact  with 
hyposulphite  of  soda. 

Proofs  on  removal  from  this  bath  have  a  decided  odour  of  acetic  acid, 
and  are  really  acid.  When  they  are  immersed  in  this  condition  in  the 
hyposulphite  bath  they  acquire  a  beautiful  black  tint ;  but  they  are  sub¬ 
mitted  to  an  energetic  sulphurisation,  and  are  consequently  liable  to  rapid 
deterioration.  By  washing  freely  with  water,  it  is  possible  up  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  point  to  palliate  this  inconvenience.  Washing  with  water  contain¬ 
ing  a  trace  of  carbonate  of  soda  will  neutralise,  it  is  true,  any  free  acetic 
acid,  but  it  might  cause  a  great  many  other  evils,  among  others  the  raising 
of  blisters  by  detaching  the  albumen  from  the  surface  of  the  paper. 

The  addition  of  carbonate  of  soda  to  the  gold  bath,  prescribed  by  some, 
would  be  the  best  remedy ;  but  its  practical  effect,  according  to  our  expe¬ 
rience,  is  to  render  the  acetate  altogether  superfluous. 

The  partial  substitution  of  the  phosphate  of  soda  for  one  part  of  the 
acetate  of  the  same  base — for  example,  fifteen  grains  of  one  to  fifteen  grains 
of  the  other — has  given  very  good  results ;  but  it  seems  to  us  to  be  an  unne¬ 
cessary  complication  of  the  formula,  and  to  increase  without  adequate 
motive  the  collection  of  chemicals  belonging  to  the  photographer. 

Gold  Bath  with  Hypochlorite  of  Lime. 

Water  .  4  pints. 

Carbonate  of  lime . 88  grains. 

Hypochlorite  of  lime . 13  ,, 

Chloride  of  gold .  9  ,, 

Preparation. — The  carbonate  and  hypochlorite  of  lime  are  placed  in  a 
mortar,  and  enough  water  is  added  to  make  a  thick  paste ;  the  chloride  of 
gold  is  then  added,  and  trituration  continued  until  an  intimate  mixture 
is  made.  It  is  allowed  to  remain  from  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  an  hour 
or  more,  according  to  the  surrounding  temperature  or  the  nature  of  the 
paper,  which  may  be  more  or  less  likely  to  undergo  a  corrosive  action  in 
the  gold  bath ;  it  is  then  diluted  with  one  pint  of  water,  the  solid  por¬ 
tions  are  allowed  to  subside,  it  is  then  filtered,  and  the  remaining  three 
pints  of  water  added :  this  is  said  to  be  ready  for  immediate  use.  When 
it  is  not  intended  to  use  it  for  three  or  four  days  the  quantity  of  water 
is  decreased  one-half,  the  other  proportions  remaining  the  same.  If  it  has 
been  long  kept  it  is  possible  that  the  bath  will  not  tone  at  all ;  but  the 
addition  of  two  to  five  drops  of  chloride  of  gold  in  solution  of  ten  per 
cent,  will  restore  its  activity.  On  withdrawal  from  the  gold  bath  the 
proofs  should  be  washed  in  two  waters,  or  in  one  only,  which  in  this  case 
must  be  very  abundant.  This  bath  is  the  most  economical  we  know  of  as  far 
as  composition  is  concerned,  but  not  always  so  in  use.  It  requires  great 
precautions  for  the  preservation  of  the  proofs,  which  should  be  printed 
rather  strongly,  otherwise  the  half- tints  will  be  unable  to  resist  its  action. 

Unless  washed  previous  to  immersion  in  the  hyposulphite  bath  it 
renders  it  sulphurising  in  action,  produces  sulphide  of  silver,  sulphur¬ 
ous  acid  gas,  sulphur,  &c.,  and  proofs  which  will  not  keep. 

It  is  often  complained  that  the  proofs  become  brown  or  untoned  in  the 
hyposulphite,  without  the  tone  reappearing  after  the  silver  salts  have 
been  removed ;  this  untoward  result  may  be  produced  by  various  causes. 
As  a  rule  it  arises  from  a  too  superficial  method  of  toning. 

The  following  are  the  principal  circumstances  in  which  it  is  produced: 
— Nitrated  paper  long  kept;  proofs  kept  a  long  time  before  toning;  the 
paper  being  moist  at  the  moment  of  toning ;  the  paper  having  become 
slowly  moist  by  exposure  to  the  air  between  printing  and  toning ;  the 
silver  bath  being  too  poor  or  too  much  charged  with  nitrate  of  soda  or 
ammonia  in  consequence  of  long  use  or  successive  addition  of  nitrate  of 
silver;  the  paper  having  been  dried  too  slowly  after  contact  with  the 
nitrate  of  silver  bath,  or  allowed  to  dry  spontaneously  during  winter — 
the  paper  should  be  dried  in  less  than  an  hour,  if  necessary,  by  artificial 
heat ;  the  interposition  of  damp  paper  or  felt  behind  the  paper  over  the 
negative  during  printing;  and,  finally,  and  oftener,  the  gold  bath  being 
too  poor,  too  reduced  through  fear  of  corroding  the  proofs. 

It  is  possible,  also,  to  have  to  do  with  bad  paper,  the  refuse  of  the 
manufacture,  or  unsuccessful  preparations.  The  paper  also  deteriorates 
by  age,  and  that  very  soon  when  not  preserved  in  a  dry  place. 

In  winter  the  toning  should  be  conducted  in  a  warm  room  by  the  side 
of  the  fire.  The  operation  may  be  advantageously  performed  over  a 
salt-water  bath,  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  from  68°  to  77° 
Fahrenheit. 

"We  will  add  a  few  words  of  counsel  for  those  who  may  find  that  our 
auro- cupric  bath  has  a  corrosive  action  on  the  paper  they  have  employed : — 
First :  It  should  be  made  one  or  more  hours  before  being  used.  In  winter 
the  prepared  bath  may  be  put  into  a  flask  or  bottle,  which  may  be  placed 
in  a  large  vessel  containing  hot  water,  and  allow  it  to  remain  there  for 
an  hour  without  further  application  of  heat. 

We  will  conclude  by  a  few  remarks  on  the  peculiarities  which  are  to 
be  met  with  in  the  colouration  of  paper : — 


Albumenised  paper  acquires  a  different  tint  by  printing  as  well  as 
toning,  according  as  the  negative  has  been  developed  by  iron  or  pyro- 
gallic  acid,  and  if  developed  by  iron,  it  has  been  intensfied  to  a  blackish 
blue  colour  by  a  salt  of  mercury ;  and  also  if  the  printing  has  been  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  sun  or  shade,  and  also  if  the  sun  has  warmed  the  negative 
or  not ;  if  the  negative  has  been  varnished  with  a  white  or  brown  var¬ 
nish  ;  if  also  the  colourisation  is  invisible  on  the  negative ;  if  the  glass 
upon  which  the  negative  has  been  obtained  is  blue,  yellow,  green,  or 
violet;  if,  being  of  the  same  composition,  it  is  thick  or  thin;  and,  finally, 
if  the  sensitive  surface  exposed  to  the  sun  is  kept  still  or  in  rapid  rotation. 
It  might  sometimes  be  supposed  that  we  should  here  allude  to  a  more  or  less 
vigorous  colouration  in  a  given  time,  according  to  the  different  media  the 
light  has  to  traverse ;  that  difference  also  exists ;  it  would  be  useless  to 
notice  them,  at  least  as  it  is  not  proposed  to  investigate  the  different 
modes  of  production  and  their  causes.  What  we  have  desired  to  direct 
attention  to  is  a  difference  of  tone  when  the  vigour  of  colouration  is 
equal.  _  C.  Ommeganck. 

ON  THE  USE  OF  CHLORIDE  OF  IRON. 

[Photographisches  Archiv.] 

Chloride  of  iron  possesses  the  property  of  converting  finely-divided 
silver  into  chloride  of  silver,  and  re-dissolving  this  salt  after  it  is  formed. 

From  these  two  properties  of  the  chloride  of  iron,  several  useful  appli¬ 
cations  may  be  made  in  photographic  operations. 

1.  The  use  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  the  chloride  of  iron  is  at  once 
the  most  sure  and  the  least  dangerous  means  of  removing  from  the  hands 
and  clothes  the  stains  caused  by  contact  with  the  silver  solutions.  It 
may  be  applied  by  means  of  a  pencil  or  brush,  placing  a  little  of  the 
solution  on  the  stain,  and  afterwards  washing  it  with  water.  A  few 
moments  will  suffice  to  complete  the  operation.  When  the  stain  has  been 
produced  by  a  solution  containing  also  gallic  acid  or  pyrogallic  acid,  a 
violet  discolouration  will  still  remain  ;  but  this  may  be  completely  re¬ 
moved  by  an  application  of  a  little  oxalic  acid,  or  some  drops  of  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid.  The  chloride  of  iron  will  produce  no  injurious  effect  in 
contact  with  the  flesh  or  skin  ;  so  that  all  danger  of  poisoning,  such  as 
may  be  produced  by  cyanide  of  potassium,  is  completely  removed. 

2.  By  means  of  the  chloride  of  iron  weak  negatives  may  be  strength¬ 
ened  to  any  degree ;  and,  reciprocally,  negatives  too  intense  may  be 
easily  reduced  to  the  proper  intensity. 

To  diminish  the  intensity  of  a  negative  pour  over  it  after  fixing  a  very 
weak  solution  of  chloride  of  iron.  The  proper  state  of  concentration 
may  be  indicated  by  diluting  the  solution  until  it  assumes  a  yellow  colour. 
As  soon  as  the  negative  has  reached  the  proper  intensity,  wash  perfectly. 

This  process  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  preparation  of  negatives 
for  the  solar  camera. 

The  negatives,  even  when  they  have  been  varnished,  can  be  thus  re¬ 
duced  in  intensity,  provided  the  varnish  is  dissolve  d  oft’  from  the  face  of 
it  by  some  proper  solvent. 

This  process  has  this  special  recommendation — it  preserves  the  finest 
details. 

As  to  weak  negatives,  they  can  be  easily  transformed,  after  fixing, 
into  strong  ones  by  pouring  over  the  surface  the  same  solution  of  tho 
chloride  of  iron,  and  afterwards  strengthening  by  means  of  pyrogallic 
acid  and  nitrate  of  silver,  as  usual.  It  is,  however,  advisable  to  pei-form 
this  operation  in  diffused  light,  as  the  reduction  of  the  chloride  of  silver 
is  thus  more  easily  accomplished. 

This  process  may  be  also  recommended  for  instantaneous  photography, 
as  a  weak  positive  may  thus  be  strengthened  into  a  -rigorous  negative.* 

J.  B.  Oberxetter. 


New  Applicatiox  of  Aluminium. — To  precipitate  pure  silver  from 
solutions  containing  copper,  Dr.  Hirzel  (in  Dingier' s  Journal)  recommends 
aluminium.  Tho  impure  silver  is  first  dissolved  in  the  usual  way  in 
nitric  acid,  taking  care  to  avoid  a  great  excess  of  acid.  The  nitrate 
solution  is  filtered,  diluted  with  twenty  times  its  bulk  of  distilled  water, 
heated  to  boiling  point,  and  a  polished  sheet  of  aluminium  placed  in  it. 
The  silver  immediately  separates  itself  in  the  form  of  beautiful  shining 
flakes,  and  if  the  boiling  be  kept  up,  all  will  soon  be  thrown  down.  The 
precipitated  silver  is  collected,  well  washed  with  water,  and  boiled  in 
diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  to  remove  any  aluminium  that  may  have 
combined  with  it.  It  is  then  again  washed  in  water,  and  is  now  quite 
ready  to  be  again  used. 

Artificial  Ivory. — The  possibility  of  procuring  a  substitute  for  ebony 
and  ivory  has  become  an  important  question,  now  that  these  materials 
command  such  extravagant  prices.  M.  Ghoulston  Ghislain  has  brought 
before  the  French  Academy  a  substance  which  he  asserts  answers  this 
purpose  completely.  He  produced  it  by  the  following  method : — Take 
sixty  per  cent,  of  the  powder  of  marine  plants,  fifteen  per  cent,  of  glue, 
and  an  equal  quantity  of  coal  tar.  Boil  till  thoroughly  mixed.  Dry  in 
an  oven  at  a  temperature  of  300°  Fahr.  till  it  becomes  plastic.  The  com¬ 
pound  will  assume  the  appearance  of  ivory  by  heating  it  in  an  aqueous 
solution  of  caustic  potash,  and  letting  it  macerate  for  several  hours  in 
diluted  sulphuric  acid  ;  after  which  it  should  be  subjected  to  the  action  of 
chlorine  or  chloride  of  lime,  the  operation  being  repeated  till  it  becomes 
J  perfectly  white. 
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Dr.  T.  Romney  Robinson,  Director  of  the  Armagh  Observatory,  has 
described  a  very"  ingenious  and  simple  form  of  exhauster  and  mercurial 
gasometer,  by  means  of  which  tubes,  &c.,  can  be  easily  exhausted  in 
order  to  exhibit  the  phenomena  of  stratification  attendant  on  the  passage 
of  the  spark  from  the  secondary  current  of  the  induction  coil  through 
highly-rarefied  media.  A  description  of  the  apparatus  would  be  unin¬ 
telligible  without  a  drawing ;  we  must  therefore  refer  those  of  our  readers 
who  may  be  experimenting  on  this  subject  to  the  Proceedings  of  the  Poyal 
Society  for  a  very  full  description  of  the  apparatus. 

Dr.  W.  Marcet  has  discovered  a  new  colloidal  acid,  by  means  of 
dialysis,  in  human  urine.  As  yet  this  has  not  been  shown  to  possess  any 
special  interest. 

M.  E.  Mulder  has  examined  the  spectra  of  phosphorus,  sulphur,  and 
selenium,  with  the  following  results Phosphorus,  in  addition  to  the 
three  rays  already  known,  furnished  two  new  ones — a  pale  green,  and  a 
blue  one.  The  vapour  of  sulphur  colours  the  hydrogen  flame  blue,  and 
its  spectrum  consists  of  three  large  violet  rays  and  a  great  number  of 
other  very  fine  lines.  Selenium  tinges  the  flame  a  blueish  green,  and  its 
spectrum  is  seen  to  consist  of  a  large  number  of  rays  situate  in  the  blue 
and  green :  those  in  the  violet  are  very  feeble.  None  of  these  isolated 
lines  are  very  characteristic,  but  the  general  appearance  of  the  spectrum 
is  sufficiently  so  to  render  the  detection  of  selenium  comparatively  easy. 

We  extract  from  the  Chemical  News  the  following  account  of  a  new 
electrophorus,  constructed  by  Messrs.  Cornelius  and  Baker,  with  a  view  to 
the  application  of  electricity  to  the  purpose  of  lighting  gas  It  consists  of 
a  spherical  cup  of  brass,  lined  with  sheep  skin  and  silk,  into  which  drops  a 
corresponding  hemisphere  of  hard  India-rubber.  The  brass  cup  communi¬ 
cates  with  a  wire  near  the  gas  jet.  To  light  the  gas  the  India-rubber  hemi¬ 
sphere  is  raised  by  means  of  a  little  handle,  and  the  spark  passes,  lighting 
the  gas  in  its  passage.  They  have  also  devised  a  portable  electrophorus 
of  tubular  construction.  It  consists  of  two  brass  tubes  closed  at  each 
end,  united  together  by  a  ring  of  hard  rubber  covered  internally  with 
silk  padding.  Inside  the  tubes  is  a  cylinder  of  hard  rubber,  which 
passes  freely  down  the  tubes  when  they  are  reversed.  The  apparatus  is 
grasped  by  the  non-conducting  ring  and  held  upright,  the  hard  rubber 
cylinder  of  course  being  at  the  lower  end.  Reversal  causes  it  to  pass 
to  the  other  end,  charging  the  brass  tube  in  its  passage. 

M.  Pelouze  recently  called  the  attention  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
to  a  very  curious  reaction  of  sulphide  of  sodium  with  the  neutral  fats. 
He  finds  that  this  sulphide,  and  alkaline  sulphides  generally,  are  capable 
of  saponifying  fats  with  much  greater  facility  than  the  simple  caustic 
alkalies.  At  the  same  time  that  the  soap  is  produced  an  equivalent  of 
sulphydrate  of  sulphide  of  sodium  is  formed  in  the  cold.  When  a  fat  is 
boiled  with  sulphide  of  sodium,  soap  is  formed  very  rapidly,  and  sulphur¬ 
etted  hydrogen  is  evolved  as  gas.  The  alkaline  sulphide  therefore  pro¬ 
duces  exactly  the  effect  of  an  equivalent  of  caustic  alkali.  The  soaps 
formed  are  identical  with  those  already  known  in  commerce.  M.  Pelouze 
believes  that  this  mode  of  preparing  soap  should  be  very  economical  to 
manufacturers,  as  the  sulphide  of  sodium  could  be  obtained  at  about  one- 
third  the  price  of  the  carbonate. 

Mr.  Sorby  has  communicated  a  paper  to  the  Royal  Society,  containing 
a  notice  of  a  microscopic  investigation  of  meteorites  on  which  the  author 
is  engaged  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  origin  or  mode  of  formation  of 
those  mysterious  bodies.  In  consequence  of  the  detection  of  the  well- 
known  glass  and  gas  cavities  in  meteorites,  the  author  concludes  that 
they  are  of  igneous  origin ;  but  he  considers  that  they  possess  many 
characteristic  peculiarities  of  physical  structure,  which  essentially  distin¬ 
guish  them  from  minerals  of  volcanic  origin. 

M.  L.  Grandeau  has  made  some  interesting  observations  on  the  value 
of  liquid  diffusion  or  dialysis,  as  applied  to  the  separation  of  poisonous 
alkaloids  from  the  contents  of  the  stomach  in  cases  of  suspected  poison¬ 
ing.  The  alkaloid  employed  in  the  author’s  experiments  was  digitaline 
of  de  la  Pommerais  notoriety.  It  was  found  that  it  would  be  separated 
from  mixed  organic  liquids  with  great  facility  by  dialysis,  and  in  such  a 
state  as  to  admit  of  the  satisfactory  application  of  tests.  These  obser¬ 
vations  apply  equally  to  other  alkaloids,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  the 
beautiful  and  simple  method  of  dialysis  will  in  time  materially  tend  to 
lessen  the  labour  and  increase  the  certainty  of  toxicological  investigations. 

We  find  the  announcement  in  the  Chemical  News  that  M.  Deville  has 
succeeded  in  obtaining  chloride  of  silver  in  crystals  by  submitting  the 
pure  chloride  to  the  action  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  “in  a  sealed 
tube,  subjected  to  considerable  variations  of  temperature  during  two 
years.”  The  form  of  the  crystals  is  not  stated,  but  they  are  doubtless 
cubic,  as  the  native  chloride  crystallises  in  the  monometric  system.  The 
mode  in  which  the  conversion  of  the  curdy  chloride  of  silver  into  crystals 
may  be  explained  by  the  following  observations  on  a  method  recently 
proposed  by  M.  Debray  for  obtaining  crystals  of  arseniates  or  phosphates 
from  gelatinous  precipitates  of  the  same “  The  amorphous  precipitates 
produced  by  soluble  phosphates  in  metallic  solutions  are  not  absolutely 
insoluble  in  the  liquor  in  which  they  are  formed.  If,  then,  by  lowering 
the  temperature  the  solubility  is  diminished,  a  part  crystallises  on  the 
sides  of  the  glass.  When  the  temperature  is  raised  again  more  of  the 
gelatinous  precipitate  is  dissolved  ;  and  thus  by  alternately  heating  and 
cooling  the  liquor  the  whole  of  the  crystals  may  be  obtained  in  crystals  in 
some  instances  of  considerable  size.”  E*  J ■  R*  I 
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Sensitiveness  of  Biciilokide  of  Copfer.— Professor  Wohler,  in  Pho- 
tographisclie  Mittheilungen,  says  if  wc  add  to  a  concentrated  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper  a  solution  of  common  salt  it  becomes  green,  and  cldo- 
ride  of  copper  is  formed.  Sulphuric  acid  being  now  introduced  precipi¬ 
tates  bichloride  of  copper  in  a  white  crystalline  powder.  This  white 
bichloride  of  copper  speedily  becomes  copper-coloured  in  sunlight.  The 
decomposition  thus  caused  has  not  yet  been  the  subject  of  analysis.  The 
red  body  becomes  green  in  the  air. 

Plain  Speaking. — We  extract  the  following  from  the  correspondence 
column  of  the  American  Journal  of  Photography-. — “  D.  H.  L.,  of  Ills., 
a  new  subscriber,  says — ‘  I  have  heretofore  been  opposed  to  our  photogra¬ 
phic  journals,  from  the  fact  of  their  publishing  so  many  worthless  for¬ 
mulas,  but  am  assured  I  shall  find  yours  a  valuable  assistant.’  We  do  not 
claim  that  we  publish  no  worthless  formulae.  We  do  claim,  however,  to 
publish  all  the  good  ones.  Like  the  newspaper  editor  we  print  the  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent :  the  subscriber  pajrs  his  money,  and  takes  his 
choice.  Is  there  any  other  way  ?  Suppose  we  should  attempt  to  publish 
only  useful  and  practical  processes,  doesn’t  D.  H.  L.  perceive  that  our 
judgment  would  sometimes  err,  and  that  some  persons  would  seldom  be 
satisfied  with  it  ?  As  it  is  we  publish  everything,  and  all  the  subscribers 
have  conferred  upon  them  the  dignity  of  judges,  among  whom  we  trust  it  will 
turn  out  that  D.  H.  L.  is  one  of  the  wisest.  When  we  are  slow  to  publish 
a  useful  process  or  fact,  then  call  us  up  for  punishment ;  but  please  don’t 
reproach  us  for  the  little  nonsense  now  and  then  which  serves  to  fill  out 
our  budget  of  news.” 

Photographing  Electric  Light  :  Curious  and  Novel  Experiments. 
— Mr.  Dove  calls  attention  to  a  remarkable  effect  seen  in  the  photograph 
from  the  bronze  statue  of  an  amazon  taken  in  Berlin  by  Mr.  Gunther. 
The  lance  held  by  the  figure  displayed  a  dark  streak  which  had  no  con¬ 
nection  with  the  original  at  the  time  it  was  taken,  and  which  could  not 
be  accounted  for  in  the  process  of  manipulation,  &c.  Mr.  Dove,  on 
receiving  the  photograph  in  America,  and  having  his  attention  called  to 
this  peculiarity,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  might  be  the  result  of  tha 
presence  of  electric  brushes  resting  on  these  points,  and  undertook  experi¬ 
ments  to  determine  whether  weak  electric  light  really  could  be  photo¬ 
graphed  or  not.  Aided  by  Mr.  Gunther,  Mr.  Dove  used  the  Geisler  tubes 
in  a  dark  room,  and  succeeded  well  in  photographing  the  stratified 
discharge.  This  led  Professor  Rood  to  undertake  experiments  in  the  same 
direction  with  the  electric  brush,  but  owing  to  the  light  being  incompar¬ 
ably  weaker  than  that  of  the  Geisler  tube  no  impression  was  obtained  on 
the  sensitive  plate  until  he  used  an  exceedingly  sensitive  sample  of 
collodion,  by  the  aid  of  which  a  good  photograph  was  obtained  both  of  the 
positive  and  negative  brush.  The  exposure,  using  an  ordinary  lens,  was 
seven  minutes.  The  minute  photographs  obtained  were  afterwards  en¬ 
larged,  and  show  that  the  ramified  branches  of  the  positive  electrical  brush 
spreading  widely  out,  which  are  very  faint  even  in  a  darkened  room,  have 
failed  to  produce  an  impression  on  the  plate,  but  that  the  stem  from  which 
they  radiate,  being  more  luminous,  was  distinctly  impressed,  its  precise 
shape — analogous  to  that  of  the  positive  brush,  only  that  the  ramifications 
begin  lower — being  therein  visible.  To  test  the  probability  of  Mr.  Dove’s 
suggestion,  Professor  Rood  connected  some  of  the  Geisler  tubes  with  an 
induction  coil,  and  the  photographing  was  done  in  broad  daylight,  when 
it  was  seen  that  the  image  formed  by  the  discharge  was  visibly  impressed, 
and  could  be  traced  the  whole  length  of  the  tubes.  As  in  these  cases, 
however,  the  electric  light  was  visible  to  the  eye  during  the  discharges,  a 
more  thorough  test  was  adopted  by  placing  a  sheet  of  white  paper  behind 
one  of  these  tubes  and  reflecting  white  daylight  through  it  towards  the 
camera,  the  intensity  of  this  reflected  light  being  so  regulated  as  to  render 
the  bright  envelope  of  the  platinum  wire  nearly  invisible,  and  the  diffused 
violet  light  more  removed  from  the  wire  was  quite  so.  Nevertheless,  a 
strongly -impressed  image  of  the  envelope  was  obtained,  and  also  a  perfectly 
distinct  one  of  the  diffused  light,  clearly  demonstrating  the  correctness  of 
Mr.  Dove’s  views,  viz.,  that  although  the  feeble  electric  light  became  in¬ 
visible  in  ordinary  daylight  it  could  yet  act  upon  the  sensitive  plate. 
Among  the  Geisler  tubes  belonging  to  Columbia  College,  Mr.  Rood  dis¬ 
covered  one  in  which  bulbs  of  uranium  glass  were  alternated  with  tubes 
of  plain  white  glass.  When  the  electric  discharge  passed  through  this  in 
a  darkened  room  the  balls  became  brilliant  and  of  a  bright  green,  but 
when  photographed  gave  but  a  faint  and  partial  impression  in  an  ex¬ 
posure  of  four  minutes,  the  spaces  on  the  plate  where  the  green  portions 
of  the  light  had  fallen  being  quite  uninfluenced.  Although  it  might  be 
supposed  the  uranium  glass  would  cut  off  most  of  the  chemical  rays  of 
ordinary  daylight,  experiment  proved  this  not  to  be  the  case,  for  the 
Geisler  tube  with  the  uranium  bulbs  being  so  placed  that  the  light  from 
the  sky  passed  throught  it  into  the  lens — which  was  a  portrait  combination 
with  a  focal  length  of  six  inches,  and  was  used  without  a  stop— an  im¬ 
pression  was  obtained  in  one  minute’s  exposure.  The  repetition  of  the 
experiment,  substituting  a  plate  of  uranium  glass  two-tenths  of  an  inch 
in  thickness,  produced  a  similar  result,  demonstrating  the  theory  of  dis¬ 
persed  light  losing  chemical  power,  and  showing  that  even  through  a  plate 
of  such  thickness  some  chemical  rays  still  penetrate.  Another  Geisler 
tube,  in  which  the  discharge  tube  inside  was  placed  in  a  solution  of 
quinine,  was  also  photographed,  and  found  not  to  diminish  the  intensity 
of  chemical  action  to  the  same  extent  as  was  done  by  the  uranium 
glass. 
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THE  SCOTTISH  BLACK  RAIN  SHOWERS  AND  PUMICE- 
STONE  SHOALS. 

By  the  Rev.  James  Rust,  Minister  of  Stains. 

Edinburgh:  W.  Blackwood  &  Sons. 

WfrAT  on  earth,  the  reader  may  be  disposed  to  ask,  have  Scottish  showers 
to  do  with  photography  ?  An  answer  will  be  found  in  another  column, 
where  it  is  conclusively  shown  that  one  at  least  of  these  extraordinary 
visitants  has  exercised  a  photographic  influence,  and  that  in  a  way  far 
from  desirable. 

In  the  small  unpretending  volume  now  before  us  Mr.  Rust  has,  with 
great  patience,  taken  the  trouble  to  collect  all  the  reliable  information 
that  could  be  got  from  eye-witnesses  of  some  of  those  recent  extraordi¬ 
nary  phenomena.  For  that  reason,  and  for  the  truthfulness  of  his  narra¬ 
tive — which  we  have  had  the  means  of  substantiating— he  deserves  the 
thanks  of  all  interested  in  the  progress  of  meteorological  science. 

Traditional  evidence  exists  in  abundance,  both  in  England  and  Scotland, 
of  black  showers  having  occurred  in  bygone  days ;  but  the  account  given 
by  Mr.  Rust  refers  particularly  to  some  which  have  occurred  within  the 
last  three  years,  he  himself  being  an  eye-witness  of  three  of  them.  Three 
occurred  in  Slains,  Aberdeenshire,  and  one  in  Carluke,  in  Lanarkshire. 

We  quote  Mr.  Rust’s  graphic  and  precise  description  of  the  appearances 
which  preceded  one  of  the  showers,  and  of  the  effects  produced  by  the 
falling  rain : — 

“  The  first  shower  of  black  rain  occurred  in  Slains  on  Tuesday,  14tli 
January,  1862.  The  wind  that  morning  was  from  S.S.E.,  and  had  been  so, 
unremittingly  and  strongly,  for  at  least  a  fortnight  before,  and  continued  so 
long  after.  The  weather  had  been  cloudy  and  rainy,  but  that  morning  it  was 
different.  At  8.30  a.m.  it  was  very  clear.  At  9  it  became  overcast,  threaten¬ 
ing  to  rain ;  and  at  9.30  a  large,  dense,  black,  smoky,  fearful-looking  cloud, 
more  resembling,  excepting  as  to  its  immense  size,  the  heavy  dark  smoke 
issuing  from  a  steamer’s  funnel  than  anything  that  I  had  ever  seen,  came  driving 
and  tumbling  along  the  sea  in  fearful  majesty,  and  instantaneously  twilighted 
the  whole  atmosphere,  and  sent  forth  a  heavy  shower  of  rain,  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  drops  of  which  resembled  dark  ink  or  sooty  water.  Being  seated  at 
home,  in  the  manse  of  Slains,  my  eye  caught  the  cloud  before  it  reached  the 
land,  when  it  was  five  or  six  miles  out  at  sea,  and  I  went  to  the  window  to  get 
a  better  view  of  it.  It  approached  and  covered  the  manse.  Its  W.S.W.  side 
reached  a  few  hundred  yards  beyond  it,  and  its  opposite,  or  E.N.E.,  must  have 
been  ten  miles  distant.  Its  breadth  thus  must  have  exceeded  ten  miles,  for  I 
havo  traced  its  effects  from  the  manse  E.N.E.  through  the  parish  of  Slains, 
across  all  the  parish  of  Cruden,  and  nearly  across  that  of  Peterhead.  I  have 
also  traced  its  onward  progress  inland  N.N.W,  for  six  miles,  from  the  manse 
of  Slains  into  the  parish  of  Ellon ;  and,  as  the  shower  lasted  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  minutes,  the  cloud  must  have  extended  twenty  miles  in  length  by 
ten  in  breadth  at  least. 

“  The  cloud  poured  down  a  heavy  torrent  of  rain.  This  rain  was  of  two 
kinds,  rain  of  the  common  colour,  and  rain  of  a  black  inky  or  sooty  brown 
colour.  This  latter  fell  in  squirts  and  patches,  and  left  marks  like  those  pro¬ 
duced  by  rain  or  hailstones  which  fall  down  chimneys. 

“  The  rain  blackened,  as  if  with  sooty  drops,  all  the  white  or  light-coloured 
clothes  exposed  to  it  on  bleaching  or  drying  greens,  so  that  they  required  to  be 
re-washed ;  and  cold  water  and  soap  were  not  sufficient  to  eradicate  the  stains, 
therefore  hot  had  to  be  applied.  And  some  of  the  clothes  required  to  be  boiled 
before  they  regained  their  former  colour  ;  but  by  such  hot  applications  the  spots 
were  completely  eradicated. 

“  The  rain  water  collected  by  spouts  from  the  roofs  of  houses,  and  eonveyed 
into  casks,  was  completely  darkened,  and  filled  with  black  particles  for  a  time 
held  in  suspension.  It  was  also  hardened,  so  that,  unlike  all  ordinary  rain 
water,  it  did  not  froth  or  make  a  lather  with  soap,  but  curdled  the  soap,  as  water 
impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  gas  or  hardened  by  carbon  or  soot  does. 

“  It  likewise  gave  out  a  nasty,  disagreeable,  stinking  smell,  so  as  to  be  quite 
unsuitable  for  domestic  purposes,  and  requiring  to  be  thrown  away.” 

We  forbear  quoting  Mr.  Rust’s  description  of  the  effects  produced  on 
certain  photographs,  because  his  chemical  theory  to  account  for  their 
destruction  is  not  very  sound.  We  have,  therefore,  in  another  page,  from 
a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  real  facts,  described  them  rather 
fully.  In  almost  every  case  the  showers  were  accompanied  with  immense 
shoals  of  pumice-stones  washed  in  by  the  sea,  so  that  they  could  be 
gathered  in  waggon  loads.  But  none  were  observed  to  fall  from  the  sky. 
Months  afterwards  we  picked  up  many  specimens  half  embedded  in  the 
sands,  and  have  preserved  some  of  them  for  the  inspection  of  the  curious. 

Mr.  Rust  discusses  at  some  length,  and  with  a  sound  knowledge  of 
physical  phenomena,  no  fewer  than  six  theories  which  have  been  offered 
in  explanation.  Some  he  dismisses  summarily,  and,  as  we  think,  -with 
good  reason.  Others  are  more  tenable — the  volcanic  theory  for  instance; 
but  how  to  account  for  the  pumice-stones  is  the  great  puzzle.  That 
question  Admiral  Fitzroy  declines  to  answer,  except  (like  a  Scotchman)  by 
asking  another  question,  the  answer  to  which  he  very  well  knows.  If  the 
“clerk  of  the  weather  office”  be  doubtful,  it  behoves  us  who  have  no 
influence  in  his  “council”  to  conduct  ourselves  with  proper  humility,  or 
to  say  with  Lord  Dundreary — “  It’s  one  of  those  things  that  no  fellah 
can  find  out.” 

Dr.  Hoffman’s  analysis,  given  in  Mr.  Rust’s  book,  proves  that  these 
pumice-stones  consist  of  substances,  the  exact  constituents  met  with  in 
the  products  of  volcanic  eruptions.  Our  own  analysis  6hows  that  the 


rain  water  which  destroyed  the  photographic  prints  contained  carbon, 
free  sulphur,  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids.  Chemistry  can  do  no  more 
to  elucidate  this  curious  problem. 

With  one  more  extract  from  the  chapter  of  “Amusing  Incidents”  in 
Mr.  Rust’s  book,  we  conclude  this  notice  of  his  interesting  little  work: — 

‘ :  An  intimate  friend  of  mine,  who  went  out  during  the  day  upon  which  the 
shower  took  place  to  inspect  the  clothes,  which  her  servants  had  that  morning 
washed  and  spread  out  on  her  green,  to  her  consternation  and  wonder  found  all 
the  white  linen,  cotton,  and  woollen  portions  of  wearing  apparel  completely 
discoloured.  Attributing  this  catastrophe,  as  all  others  were  doing,  to  soot  from 
the  chimneys,  although,  upon  a  little  reflection,  it  might  have  been  evident  to 
her  that  the  chimneys  were  perfectly  guiltless  of  the  charge,  she  unburdened 
her  mind,  as  was  very  natural,  to  her  liege  lord  and  husband.  Although  he 
was  a  sufferer  as  well  as  a  sympathiser  in  the  case,  and  would  have  bitterly 
bewailed  his  fate  had  he  been  compelled  to  wear  these  clothes  in  their  blackened 
state,  yet,  as  he  knew  that  ho  would  not  be  subjected  to  so  grievous  an  affliction, 
having  expressed  to  his  beloved  wife  some  words  of  genuine  condolence  and 
comfort,  he  soon  forgot  his  sooty  woes.  But,  alas  !  it  was  only  to  experience 
them  with  renewed  and  increased  intensity.  He  was  in  the  practice  of  em¬ 
ploying,  in  the  mornings,  pure,  soft,  rain  water — that  best  of  water  for  shaving 
or  toilet  operations.  Next  morning  came,  but  no  delicious  lather  would  arise 
from  the  soap  ;  nothing  but  a  curdled,  mottled,  blackish,  uninviting  compound 
made  its  appearance.  In  looking  next  into  the  ewer,  no  bottom  was  visible. 
The  eye  could  see  no  distance  through  the  blackish  flaky  water.  The  bell  was 
rung  and  other  water  ordered.  It  came,  but  no  improvement  came  with  it. 
There  was  now  a  fuller  utterance  and  freer  expression  of  sentiment  on  his  part. 
The  chimneys  must  have  done  it.  Water  had  to  be  taken  from  a  different 
source;  hard  water  even.  Cleanliness  in  its  stem  necessity  demanded  this. 
But  this  was  not  a  matter  which  strict  discipline  in  a  well-regulated  family 
could  allow  to  be  passed  over  with  impunity,  and  without  some  mark  of  disap¬ 
probation,  at  least  without  some  strict  investigation.  No  sooner,  therefore,  had 
he  got  himself  dressed — in  which  occupation  he  did  not  now  occupy  any  un¬ 
necessary  time—  than  to  the  kitchen  and  cook  went  he,  demanded  if  the  kitchen 
chimney  had  not  been  ignited,  and,  although  assured  that  it  had  not  been  so, 
received  this  information  with  a  completely  sceptical  spirit,  which  was  not 
removed  when,  having  gone  straight  to  the  large  rain-water  cask,  he  found  the 
water  therein  thoroughly  polluted  with  sooty  particles.  Seeing  here  was  be¬ 
lieving,  and  so  was  smelling.  He  was  now  thoroughly  convinced,  notwith¬ 
standing  of  all  that  had  been  advanced  to  the  contrary,  that  the  kitchen 
chimney  had  been  at  work.  He,  therefore,  with  his  own  hand,  turned  the  tap 
and  let  off  the  water,  giving  vent  at  the  same  time  both  to  it  and  to  his  own 
pent-up  feelings.  It  was  not  until  some  time  afterwards  that  he  knew  of  the 
treasure  which  he  had  let  slip  through  his  fingers.  Then  did  unavailing 
regi\  t  and  stinging  vexation  arise ;  for  he  who  had  acted  so  was  a  gentleman 
of  an  observing  and  scientific  turn  of  mind,  capable,  if  the  thought  had  only 
flashed  across  him  in  time,  of  thoroughly  examining  the  matter,  or  of  preparing 
it  for  an  analytical  examination  by  others.  But  the  golden  opportunity  was  to 
him  irretrievably  lost.” 


JfoTctgit  Cerasjjcmbwre. 

Paris,  July  2 6th,  1864. 

If  M.  Wothly  (of  Aix  la  Chapelle)  has  kept  the  secret  of  the  printing- 
pi-ocess  by  wdiich  he  obtains  the  magnificent  pictures  I  spoke  of  last 
year,  he  makes  no  mystery  of  the  method  he  employs  for  producing  ex¬ 
cellent  negatives.  I  have  just  received  from  him  a  communication  which 
I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  transmit  to  you. 

The  collodion  is  prepared  in  the  following  manner  : — In  600  grammes 
of  alcohol  (strength  from  90°  to  95°)  arc  dissolved  ten  grammes  of  bro¬ 
mide  of  ammonium  and  two  grammes  of  bromide  of  cadmium.  To  this 
are  added  480  grammes  of  absolute  ether,  and  twenty-two  grammes  of 
pyroxyline.  After  having  well-shaken  this  mixture,  add  two  grammes 
of  water,  and  leave  it  in  repose  for  a  few  days.  Should  it  be  wanted  for 
immediate  use,  it  must  be  filtered  through  cotton. 

As  compared  with  the  oi'dinary  formula1,  this  collodion  contains  a  very 
large  proportion  of  pyroxyline.  It  is,  therefore,  very  dense ;  and  M. 
Wothly  believes  that  it  permits  of  very  vigorous  negatives  being  obtained 
without  further  intensification.  This  very  sensitive  collodion  preserves 
its  good  qualities  during  several  months. 

The  sensitising  bath  is  composed  of  <30  grammes  of  crystallised  nitrate 
of  silver  in  600  grammes  of  distilled  water,  with  two  or  thi-ee  drops  of 
nitric  acid.  To  this  bath  is  added  a  solution  of  0‘6  gramme  of  iodide  of 
ammonium  in  six  grammes  of  distilled  water.  A  slight  precipitate  is 
formed  at  first,  but  it  dissolves  again  in  the  space  of  an  hour.  The  bath 
must  then  be  filtered.  The  iodide  must  not  be  added  till  after  the  nitric 
acid. 

When  the  bath  appears  to  have  deteriorated,  half  its  volume  of  distilled 
water  is  added  to  it,  and  it  is  left  to  stand  two  days  in  order  to  separate 
the  precipitate  of  iodide  and  bromide  of  silver.  It  is  filtered,  and  allowed 
to  evaporate  till  reduced  to  its  original  volume.  Again  it  is  filtered,  and 
a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  are  poured  into  it,  together  with  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

Should  the  pictures  get  dim,  add  a  drop  or  two  of  nitric  acid. 

The  developing  solution  is  composed  of — 

Protosulphate  of  iron  .  6  grammes. 

Water . 120  „ 

Alcohol  .  8  „ 

Glacial  acetic  acid  .  6  ,, 

Filter,  and  the  solution  may  be  kept  for  two  or  three  days. 
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M.  Wothly  coats  his  negatives  with  a  varnish  thus  composed : — In 
500  grammes  of  alcohol  (strength  95°)  dissolve  125  grammes  of  white  gum 
lac.  The  vessel  employed  for  this  purpose  is  plunged  into  warm  water, 
which  greatly  facilitates  solution.  Filter  through  cotton  or  paper, 
and  then  add  thirty  or  forty  drops  of  essence  of  lavender. 

For  cleaning  the  glasses,  M.  Wothly  pours  into  a  dish  a  mixture  of 
water  and  sulphuric  acid  in  equal  quantities.  In  this  he  leaves  the  plates 
one  night ;  then  washes  them  with  water,  dries  them  with  blotting  paper, 
rubs  them  on  both  sides  with  old  collodion,  and  finishes  with  alcohol. 

In  summer  the  collodion  must  he  kept  in  a  bottle  bathed  in  cold  water. 
The  exposure  is  from  five  to  six  seconds.  The  pictures  do  not  require 
redeveloping. 

The  Photographic  Society  of  Marseilles,  after  a  vacation  of  several 
months,  resumed  its  monthly  meetings  on  the  2nd  instant,  when,  adopt¬ 
ing  the  proposition  of  M.  Leon  Vidal,  it  instituted  a  prize  for  enlarged 
pictures.  A  gold  medal  will  be  awarded  to  the  author  of  the  best  pro¬ 
ductions  of  this  kind.  The  prize  will  be  adjudged  in  accordance  with  the 
decision  of  a  jury  composed  of  the  most  eminent  photographers  of  Paris. 
The  pictures  must  be  sent  in  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  before  the 
end  of  October  next,  and  must  be  placed  between  two  sheets  of  cardboard 
or  on  rollers.  No  retouching  is  allowed.  I  may  again  mention  that  the 
Society  has  already  founded  a  prize  for  a  process  allowing  instantaneous 
pictures  to  be  taken  on  dry  collodion. 

M.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor  continues  his  heliochromic  researches  with 
perseverance.  I  hear  that  he  has  discovered  a  new  substance,  the  use  of 
which  yields  him  results  far  superior  to  those  hitherto  obtained.  As  to 
the  fixation  of  the  image — without  having  succeeded  in  rendering  it  per¬ 
manent — M.  Niepce  can  now  greatly  prolong  its  duration.  He  will 
shortly,  however,  present  a  new  paper  on  this  interesting  subject  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  _  ’  Ernest  Lacan. 

Philadelphia)  July  1  \th,  1864. 

On  the  day  that  my  last  letter  to  The  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy  was  written  an  accident  occui’red  on  the  Delaware  River  which 
resulted  in  the  death  of  several  persons,  and  among  them  Mr.  Howard 
Peale,  who  has  been  for  several  years  the  leading  operator  in  the  photo¬ 
graphic  establishment  of  Mr.  Gutekunst,  of  this  city.  It  seems  that  on 
the  day  of  his  death  he  had  gone  down  the  Delaware  in  a  yacht,  of  which 
he  Avas  one  of  the  owners,  and  that  in  the  afternoon  a  sudden  gale  came 
on  and  capsized  the  boat.  Mr.  Peale,  being  an  excellent  swimmer,  exerted 
himself  to  save  those  who  could  not  swim,  and  succeeded  in  rescuing 
several  persons,  and  '  .ing  them  into  a  small  boat.  This  boat  was 
swamped  as  it  approached  the  shore,  and  several  who  could  not  swim 
were  washed  ashore  by  the  waves,  and  thus  rescued.  Mr.  Peale  sprang 
towards  the  beach,  thinking,  no  doubt,  that  he  would  have  no  difficulty 
in  reaching  it ;  but  spectators  say  he  was  struck  by  two  waves  and  carried 
under.  His  body  was  not  recovered  for  several  days.  The  profession 
has  lost  one  of  its  very  best  men  in  the  untimely  death  of  Mr.  Peale. 
Young,  full  of  animal  spirits,  possessed  of  a  strong  constitution,  of  easy 
manners  and  winning  address,  he  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  bear  the  worry 
of  a  photographer’s  life.  At  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances  he 
maintained  the  same  courteous  bearing  towards  all  who  came  in  contact 
with  him,  and  thus  made  himself  invaluable  to  his  employer.  It  had 
just  been  determined  by  Mr.  Gutekunst  to  take  him  into  partnership  in 
the  business,  and  the  day  before  his  death  Mr.  Peale  was  informed  of  this. 
No  one  of  his  many  friends  mourns  his  loss  more  than  Mr.  Gutekunst, 
who,  kind  and  gentle  himself,  had  come  to  love  his  friend  and  companion 
as  he  would  a  brother.  Mr.  Peale  had  been  a  photographer  in  some 
of  the  different  phases  of  the  art  from  boyhood,  and  represented  the 
progressive  class.  Possessing  high  artistic  taste,  he  was  happy  in  his 
selections  of  position,  and  in  the  management  of  his  lights  and  shades. 
He  would  follow  each  plate  into  the  developing  room  and  see  it  developed, 
and  judge  of  its  merits  himself.  As  his  body  was  being  borne  to  its 
last  resting-place  it  was  followed  by  all  the  leading  photographers  in  the 
city,  both  amateur  and  professional,  not  one  of  whom  but  sincerely 
mourned  his  death.  The  last  time  I  saw  him  alive  was  wffien  I  took  Mr. 
Swan’s  carbon  prints  to  Mr.  Gutekunst  to  show  them  to  him.  Mr. 
G.,  after  looking  at  and  admiring  them,  said — “  Has  Mr.  Peale  seen 
these?”  and  on  my  reply  in  the  negative,  he  begged  me  to  go  with 
him  to  Mr.  Pcale’s  room.  It  was  late  in  the  day,  after  working  hours  : 
we  found  him  engaged  arranging  some  new  backgrounds  and  altering 
the  curtains  of  his  skylight.  He  examined  the  pictures  with  care,  and 
was  enthusiastic  in  his  commendations  of  them.  He  also  expressed  him¬ 
self  anxious  to  experiment  with  the  new  process. 

I  have  as  yet  heard  of  no  successful  production  of  these  new  pictures 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  but  know  that  some  are  working  at  it. 
Amateurs  in  this  city  seem  to  have  had  such  a  surfeit  of  photography  in 
connection  with  the  Great  Fair  that  they  want  now  to  rest.  By-the-by, 
in  reference  to  the  carbon  process  I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  seen 
in  print  any  statement  of  the  difference  in  certain  qualities  of  India  ink, 
which  can  be  best  expressed  by  a  relation  of  the  following  experiment : — 
Let  various  samples  of  ink  be  carefully  rubbed,  and  lines  of  various 
widths  bo  drawn  with  a  ruling  pen  on  a  sheet  of  drawing  paper — one  set 
of  lines  with  each  sample :  if  when  dry  these  lines  are  washed  with  a 
wet  sponge,  it  will  be  found  that  some  lines  will  blur  and  others  will 
bear  any  amount  of  hard  washing  ( i.e.,  if  a  good  sample  of  ink  be 
amongst  those  experimented  on.)  This  is  the  test  made  in  purchasing 


ink  for  the  drawing  rooms  of  the  large  machino  shops,  and  an  ink  which 
Avill  not  bear  this  washing  is  always  rejected.  Some  years  ago  good  ink 
was  very  scarce,  but  at  the  time  of  Commodore  Perry’s  expedition  to 
Japan  the  officers  and  men  purchased  and  brought  home  with  them  a 
large  quantity  of  the  Japanese  ink.  This  was  in  large  cakes  about  fivo 
inches  long,  one  and  a-quarter  wide,  and  half-an-inch  thick.  There  was 
no  gilding  on  them,  but  they  were  ornamented  with  peculiar  devices  and 
Japanese  letters,  the  edges  and  ends  of  the  cakes  being  highly  polished. 
This  kind  of  ink  is  very  difficult  to  dissolve — in  fact,  requires  a  piece  of 
slate  to  rub  it  on ;  but,  when  dissolved,  it  is  of  the  very  finest  quality  for 
drawing  purjioses,  tested  in  the  manner  aboAre  described.  It  has  no  smell  of 
musk,  such  as  characterises  the  Chinese  ink,  but  rather  smells  of  camphor. 

When  the  Japanese  Ambassadors  avcto  in  America  they  visited  ,  the 
establishment  in  which  I  am  engaged  as  engineer.  In  passing  through 
the  drawing  room  one  of  them  saw  a  cake  of  the  above  ink,  and,  picking 
it  up,  exclaimed  emphatically — “  Good  !  good !  ”  Then  they  showed  their 
manner  of  rubbing  the  same  on  a  tile  made  of  black  porcelain  with  a 
very  gritty  surface — a  surface  Avhich  can  best  bo  expressed  by  comparing 
it  to  the  surface  of  a  Wedgwood  mortar.  We  find  in  practice  that 
common  slate  has  a  proper  surface  to  rub  it  on. 

If,  noAv,  there  be  this  difference  in  samples  of  ink,  may  not  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  solubility  or  insolubility  of  films  in  the  hands  of  different  opera¬ 
tors  be  accounted  for  on  the  theory  of  the  difference  of  ink  used  ?  The 
common  article,  or  that  which  Avill  rub  the  easiest  and  Avill  bear  tho  least 
Avashing  when  used  as  ink  ought  to  be  the  best  for  this  peculiar  process, 
being  itself  quite  soluble,  and  depending  for  its  final  insolubility  on  tho 
action  of  light  on  the  mordant. 

The  next  steamer  will  perhaps  bring  us  the  Journal  in  its  new  dress, 
and  each  successive  steamer  will  no  doubt  enable  us  to  become  familiar 
with  an  old  friend  under  new  circumstances.  No  one  regrets  more  sin¬ 
cerely  than  I  do  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Shadbolt  from  his  office  of  editor; 
but  it  has  always  been  a  matter  of  wonder  (knowing  that  lie  had  an  ex¬ 
tensive  business  otherwise  to  attend  to)  hoAv  ho  could  spare  time  to  do  as 
much  as  he  has  dono  for  our  art  and  its  advancement.  Most  sincerely  do 
I  hope  that  he  will  sometimes  resume  his  pen  in  his  moments  of  leisure ; 
for  there  arc  many  in  America  Avho  A'alue  his  opinion  on  all  matters  con¬ 
nected  with  the  art-science  of  photography.  In  tho  threo  gentlemen 
who  arc  to  occupy  Mr.  Shadbolt’s  placo  we  recognise  worthy  successors. 
One  of  them — a  personal  friend — I  know  Avill  prove  one,  and  I  acknow¬ 
ledge  his  ability,  too.  The  other  gentlemen  are  as  Avell  known  by 
reputation,  although  we  have  not  been  able  to  take  them  by  the  hands 
and  call  them  friends.  To  Mr.  Shadbolt’s  successors  I  would  therefore 
tender  the  best  wishes  of  the  l-eaders  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy  in  America. — I  am,  with  due  regard,  Coleman  Sellers. 


Corrcspoubnuc. 


iggr  We  are  at  all  times  willing  to  assist  our  Correspondents  to 

THE  UTMOST  OF  OUR  ABILITY,  BUT  AVE  CAN  ONLY  DO  SO  THROUGH  THE 

MEDIUM  OF  THE  JOURNAL.  We  CANNOT  GIVE  PRIVATE  REPLIES  EXCEPT 

TO  PERSONAL  FRIENDS. 

PATENT  SUN  BLINDS.— A  CAUTION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  photographers,  I  beg' 
to  acquaint  you  with  the  following  particulars  of  Avhat  appears  to  me  an 
unjust  demand: — 

During  the  last  few  years  I  have  tried  various  forms  of  blinds  for  my 
glass  roof,  and  a  few  months  since  I  instructed  Mr.  Beaumont,  of  this 
city,  to  make  me  a  set  to  cover  a  portion  of  the  roof  as  an  experiment,  at 
the  same  time  I  informed  him  that  he  must  be  careful  not  to  infringe  a 
patent  which  I  had  heard  had  been  taken  out  for  a  similar  purpose.  Mr. 
Beaumont’s  foreman  inspected  the  patent  blinds,  and  informed  me  that 
Mr.  Beaumont  was  willing  to  make  any  kind  of  blinds  1  might  order, 
there  being  no  fear  of  infringing  any  patent,  as  the  blinds  I  wanted  were 
but  a  modification  of  the  common  louvres,  in  which  there  was  no  patent 
whatever,  and  I  went  with  him  to  a  place  in  Manchester  where  he  had 
fixed  such  blinds  under  a  skylight  many  months  previously. 

These  blinds  were  made.  They  were  simply  thin  pieces  of  wood  made 
to  work  in  a  manner  similar  to  a  Venetian  blind.  After  trying  them  a 
few  months  I  had  them  taken  down  in  consequence  of  the  wood  warping, 
and  their  being  troublesome  to  use. 

It  then  occurred  to  me  that  if  slight  frames  of  wood  were  used,  covered 
with  tissue  paper,  they  Avould  answer  the  purpose.  I  had  several  of  these 
frames  made  on  my  own  premises,  by  one  of  my  assistants,  simply  as  an 
experiment,  and  before  I  had  completed  them  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
McLachlan,  the  patentee  of  the  blinds  named  above,  demanding  £5, 
which  he  claimed  as  royalty.  This,  of  course,  I  objected  to  pay,  and  was 
told  in  reply  that  the  money  must  be  paid,  or  the  matter  would  be  placed 
in  a  solicitor’s  hands. 

Feeling  that  I  was  not  infringing  any  patent,  I  wrote  to  a  gentleman 
who  had  blinds  of  the  same  kind  in  use,  at  the  same  time  informing  Mr. 
McLachlan  that  in  a  day  or  two  I  could  convince  him  that  I  was  right. 
In  less  than  an  hour  from  the  time  my  note  Avas  sent,  I  Avas  served  with 
a  reneAval  of  the  demand  for  £5,  and  threatened  by  the  solicitor  that 
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unless  it  was  paid  before  twelve  o’clock  on  the  following  day  proceedings 
would  be  commenced. 

As  I  did  not  feel  disposed  to  incur  tbe  risk  of  an  action  at  law  I  paid 
the  money,  and  I  now  write  to  caution  photographers  that  they  must  be 
careful  what  means  they  adopt  to  exclude  sunlight  from  their  rooms. 
The  patentee  claims — “A  method  of  preventing  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun  from  falling  upon  the  sitter  or  other  object  to  be  copied,  and  of 
modifying  or  directing  the  light  as  occasion  may  require.  This  part  of 
my  invention  I  divide  into  two  portions.  In  the  first  instance  I  cause 
strips  of  wood  or  other  suitable  material  to  hang  downwards  from  the 
roof,  at  such  a  distance  apart,  and  of  such  a  depth,  as  to  shut  out  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun.  These  strips,  if  desired,  I  hang  upon  centres,  so 
that  they  may  be  inclined  to  any  angle.”  Additional  strips  are  also 
described. 

Now  my  blinds  were  never  used  to  keep  the  light  from  “  falling  on  the 
sitter,”  but  just  the  reverse.  All  the  light  from  the  north  fell  towards 
the  sitter,  the  tissue  paper  being  required  only  to  shade  the  room  at  the 
end  where  the  camera  is  used. 

On  this  point  I  consulted  a  patent  agent,  who  informed  me  that  it 
might  be  considered  that  my  blinds  infringed  the  patent,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  said — “  The  patent  is  bad ;  but  I  advise  you  to  pay  the  money 
under  protest,  as  the  shortest  way  of  settling  the  matter.” 

Here,  then,  is  the  point  I  wish  to  direct  attention  to.  Unless  the  £5  is 
paid  as  royalty  for  use  of  the  patent,  photographers  dare  not  use  a  piece 
of  calico,  paper,  wood,  or  any  other  material  as  a  blind,  if  suspended  so  as 
to  hang  downwards  from  the  roof ,  without  incurring  the  risk  of  an  action. 
Is  there  a  photographer  in  England  who  has  not  at  some  time  or  other 
required  to  use  blinds  of  this  description  ?  I  have  heard  of  a  case  where 
the  £5  was  demanded  and  paid,  and  the  infringement  consisted  merely 
of  a  piece  or  two  of  calico  hung  from  the  roof.  I  have  received  a  letter, 
in  which  the  writer  says — “I  have  been  using  wooden  frames  covered  with 
calico  to  shut  out  the  sun  for  two  years.  I  never  saw  any  used  previously : 
it  was  my  own  joiner  who  made  them.  They  all  hang  separately,  and  I 
do  not  work  them  by  any  machinery.  I  used  the  same  plan  on  my  shop 
window  ten  years  ago.  It  will  be  too  bad  if  you  have  to  pay  for  such  a 
simple  matter.” 

I  have  heard  of  another  case  where  blinds  like  mine  have  been  used 
four  years.  I  shall  be  greatly  surprised  if  we  do  not  hear  that  others 
have  used  such  blinds  as  long  as  glass  roofs  have  been  required  for  pho¬ 
tographic  purposes. 

It  will  be  seen  I  was  compelled  to  pay  the  £5  before  I  had  time  to 
collect  evidence  that  would  have  justified  my  resisting  the  demand,  which 
I  was  strongly  disposed  to  do.  If,  however,  a  fund  can  be  collected  to 
resist  such  claims,  I  shall  be  most  willing  to  subscribe,  as  I  do  not  think 
it  fair  that,  when  the  interests  of  a  very  large  number  are  concerned,  in¬ 
cluding  manufacturers  of  blinds  as  well  as  photographers,  the  whole 
expense  of  a  trial  should  fall  on  one  person.  Surely  a  patent  was  never 
granted  on  more  unsubstantial  grounds  than  in  this  case.  —  I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  A.  BROTHERS. 

Manchester ,  18 th  July,  1864. 

[We  may  have  something  to  say  on  the  above  subject  in  our  next 
issue. — Eds.] 

A  PHOTOGRAPHER  IN  TROUBLE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  the  unhappy  possessor  of  a  gallery  in  which  you 
may  operate  successfully  at  all  hours  of  the  day  (except  dinner  hour, 
when  I  am  hungry).  The  aspect  of  my  gallery  is  universal;  that  is,  if 
you  box  the  compass  all  round  my  room,  the  view  is  not  obstructed  by 
dead  walls  or  other  objects,  but  stretches  forth  into  illimitable  space  over 
a  varied  prospect  of  roofs  and  chimneys — “  slates  upon  tiles  arise,  until 
the  hideous  prospect  tires  the  eyes.” 

Now  this  summer  has  been  fine  and  dry,  and  my  sitters  have  complained 
of  oppressive  feelings  caused  by  the  excess  of  light,  and  of  fatigue 
caused  by  the  unchangeable  prospect.  To  obviate  this  I  have  had  a 
number  of  slips  attached  to  the  roof  in  various  directions.  These  hang 
down,  and  on  one  side  (they  are  a  good  breadth)  I  have  painted  various 
objects.  On  some,  scenery ;  on  others  I  have  ventured  to  transfer  some 
of  John  Leech’s  cartoons  from  Punch.  The  other  side  is  left  of  one 
uniform  tint. 

The  result  is  as  follows  : — I  receive  my  sitter  with  the  utmost  affability 
at  my  command ;  and,  if  I  find  my  efforts  ineffectual  to  dispel  the  care 
sitting  on  his  anxious  brow,  I  let  down  one  of  my  Punchian  slips,  display 
before  him  the  domestic  felicity  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caudle,  or  some  more 
facetious  subject  The  gloom  is  dispelled.  I  seize  the  lucky  moment,  and 
realise  a  brilliant  picture  of  my  friend  in  the  best  of  humours ;  whilst 
as  a  photograph  the  thing  is  perfect,  as  my  blinds  have  regulated  the 
light  to  a  nicety. 

There  is  a  reverse  to  this.  A  patentee  has  sent  me  word  that  I  must 
not  shut  out  any  light  without  paying  him  five  pounds  for  his  permission. 
“  By  Jove,  Sir !  I  am  in  earnest !  (says  the  fellow)  and  the  five  pounds  I 
must  have.”  I  need  not  tell  you  (having  already  let  you  into  the  secret 
of  my  blinds)  that  I  have  a  little  knack  of  invention,  and  I  am  going  to 
take  out  a  patent  for  an  obscure  chamber  for  portrait-taking.  I  shall  shut 
out  all  the  light  coming  from  the  top  and  sides,  but  I  shall  have  the  floor 
of  a  translucent  material,  which  will  permit  tho  light  to  enter,  but  not 
the  view  of  inquisitive  gazers.  The  operators  will  be  entirely  concealed 


behind  the  walls,  and  the  cameras  -will  be  adjusted  through  holes  therein. 
I  propose  to  suspend  the  sitters  in  mid  air,  and  am  not  certain  whether  I 
shall  secure  Mr.  Home’s  assistance  in  this,  or  use  my  own  fertile  brain 
in  devising  another  expedient.  The  glass  house  will  thus  be  below  the 
operating  room ;  but  I  wish  to  know  if  the  aforesaid  patentee,  or  “  any 
other  man,”  can  interfere  with  me?  His  present  interference  is  most 
intolerable,  and  the  sooner  he  is  confined  in  his  own  room  the  better,  if 
they  cannot  find  accommodation  for  him  at  Colwell  Thatch  or  elsewhere. 

No  doubt  your  universal  readers  will  receive  a  caution  from  this,  to  me, 
serious  affair,  if  they  cannot  hold  out  any  help  to 

A  PHO.,  YET  STILL  A  FRIEND  IN  TROUBLE. 

Lancester,  20th  July,  1864. 

WASHING  PRINTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  just  seen,  in  your  number  for  July  1,  Mr.  Spencer’s 
description  of  a  “  Box  for  Washing  Prints,”  and  the  letter  on  the  subject 
in  your  last  number. 

If  two  or  more  boxes  of  the  kind  described  by  Mr.  Spencer  were  placed 
one  below  the  other,  the  water  might  pass  through  them  in  succession, 
and  be  thus  greatly  economised.  During  last  winter  I  gave  a  sketch  of 
such  an  arrangement  to  Mr.  Wood,  of  Cheapside.  But  the  double  trough, 
or  “  cradle,”  presents  some  advantages. 

Mr.  Spencer,  unhappily,  does  not  solve  the  real  practical  difficulty, 
which  does  not  lie  in  obtaining  changes  of  water,  but  in  keeping  the  prints 
apart  when  the  number  to  be  washed  is  large. 

If  your  correspondent,  “J.  C.,”  will  allow  a  wet  print  to  remain  for 
some  hours,  face  downwards,  on  a  piece  of  perforated  zinc,  he  will  discover 
that  the  metal  does  unfortunately  act  with  energy  upon  the  picture. 
Perforated  ebonite  is  expensive,  but  in  other  respects  it  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired.* — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  CORNELIUS  HANBURY,  Jen. 

Stoke  Newington,  July  2 5th,  1864. 


A  SIMPLE  MEANS  FOR  ALWAYS  KEEPING  THE  BATH 
UNIFORMLY  IN  WORKING  ORDER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— In  The  British  Journal  or  Photography  of  the  loth 
instant  you  inserted  a  letter  from  me  upon  the  “Remedy  for  Pinholes.” 
I  now  beg  to  offer  you  a  few  remarks  upon  the  above  equally  important 
subject. 

It  has  often  been  observed  to  me  by  amateurs — “  How  is  it  that  your 
bath  is  always  in  working  order  ?”  The  reply  usually  given  is  that  “  it  is 
seldom  over- worked,”  I  using  a  thirty-five  ounce  and  an  eighty-six  ounce 
bath.  I  only  use  whole  plates  and  plates  12  x  10  inches.  Supposing  that 
I  work  ten  or  twelve  plates  per  diem — which  is  a  common  every-day  occur¬ 
rence,  very  often  more— half  are  worked  in  one  bath,  half  in  the  other.  I 
find  it  takes  a  much  longer  time  to  deteriorate  the  larger  than  the  smaller 
bath,  because  of  the  extra  quantity  of  solution.  After  use  1  always  add,  as 
I  before  stated  in  my  previous  letter,  a  small  quantity  of  a  plain  uniodised 
solution. 

Only  one  kind  of  collodion  is  used  with  either  bath.  If  I  wish  to  use 
a  different  kind,  iodised  with,  say  cadmium  or  magnesium  instead  of 
ammonium,  in  that  case  I  should  pour  the  bath  into  a  measure,  and,  while 
passing  it  through  a  filter,  add  about  half-an-ounce  of  the  collodion  I  wish 
to  use,  finally  adding  about  three  ounces  of  plain  nitrate  of  silver  and 
water. 

At  the  end  of  every  week  the  whole  bath  (thirty-five  ounces)  is  emptied 
into  a  Winchester  jar  containing  a  filtered  solution  of  plain  nitrate  of  silver 
and  water  previously  neutralised  with  carbonate  of  soda.  In  this  it  re¬ 
mains  until  required  for  use.  Any  particles  it  contains  settle  to  the 
bottom.  The  upper  half  is  poured  off  clean  and  bright  into  the  trough  ; 
and  with  me  it  always  gives  uniform  results. 

If  amateurs  would  only  employ  two  baths,  they  would  not  only  verify 
this  statement,  founded  on  a  long  experience,  but  save  thcmselves'a  world 
of  trouble  and  vexatious  annoyance. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Ross,  2\st  July,  1864.  ‘  ‘  W.  H.  WARNER. 


PRINTING  PROCESS  WITH  NITRATE  OF  URANIUM. 


To  the  Editors. 


Gentlemen,— From  a  conviction  that  photographers  in  this  country 
are  ignorant  of  a  mode  of  printing  positives  on  paper  which  has  been 
practised  Math  good  success  in  other  countries,  I  solicit  as  much  space  in 
your  Journal  as  will  enable  me  to  inform  them  on  this  matter — somewhat 
briefly,  but  as  completely  as  I  can.  The  advantages  of  the  process  which 
I  am  about  to  describe,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  to  many  of  your  readers 
are  first  of  all  its  simplicity,  secondly  its  cheapness,  and  la'stly  the  per¬ 
manence  of  the  pictures  produced  by  its  means.  To  these  I  should  have 
added  its  rapidity. 

Float  any  good  smooth  and  thin  paper  for  one  or  two  minutes  upon  the 
following  bath : — 


Nitrate  of  uranium .  60*  parts. 

Nitrate  of  silver .  g 

Distilled  water .  240  .” 


*  See  The  British  Journal  or  Photography  for  December  1. 1863,  and  subsequent 

numbers. 
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This  operation  must  he  conducted  in  a  dark  room.  When  dry,  expose 
under  an  ordinary  negative  for  from  five  to  thirty  seconds,  according  to 
the  light.  If  it  be  desirable  to  print  by  artificial  light — such  as  that  of 
a  paraffine,  moderator,  gas,  or  other  similar  lamp — it  is  desirable  to  increase 
the  strength  of  the  solutions,  reducing  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  solu¬ 
tion  to  about  one-third  or  one-half  of  that  mentioned  above.  The  expo¬ 
sure,  at  a  distance  of  about  three  inches  from  the  flame,  is  ten  minutes  to 
ensure  the  production  of  a  vigorous  image;  but,  as  every  one  must  be 
aware,  this  time  is  modified  by  the  actinic  energy  of  the  particular  class 
of  light  employed. 

When  withdrawn  from  the  light,  immerse  (or  float)  in  a  developing 
solution  made  thus  : — 

Protosulphate  of  iron . 36  grains. 

Tartaric  acid  . 18  ,, 

Distilled  water .  1  ounce. 

To  which  one  or  two  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  is  very  advantageously 
added.  When  developed — which  is  done  with  great  rapidity — transfer 
it  to  a  dish  of  water  for  a  few  minutes,  by  which  operation  the  picture  is 
thoroughly  fixed. 

By  varying  the  proportions  of  the  exciting  bath  various  effects  of 
shade  may  be  produced. 

I  hope  some  of  your  numerous  readers  will  trjr  this  process,  and  report 
upon  their  success. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  HERMANN  DREIFT. 

MAGIC  LANTERNS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  kindly  give  me  some  directions,  or  refer  me  to 
some  work,  by  which  I  can  construct  a  magic  lantern  of  the  kind  best 
adapted  for  photographic  transparencies  ?  I  have  got  an  excellent  large 
half-plate  achromatic  lens,  which,  I  suppose,  will  come  in  very  usefully. 

I  am  sorry  to  trouble  you,  but  I  cannot  find  any  information  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  in  any  work  which  I  have  consulted. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

T.  H.  PRIOR. 

[We  purpose  having  an  article  on  this  subject  ready  long  before  the 
“  lantern  season  ”  sets  in.  Meantime  we  may  inform  you  that  your  half¬ 
plate  lens  is  of  little  or  no  use  in  the  construction  of  a  lantern,  because, 
on  account  of  the  length  of  the  focus,  an  ordinary-sized  lantern  picture 
would  be  reproduced  of  too  small  a  size  on  the  screen,  unless  the  lantern  , 
were  removed  to  a  very  great  distance  indeed. — Eds.] 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  purpose  presenting  with  an  early  number  of  this  Journal  an  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  Portrait  of  Mr.  H.  Fox  Talbot,  printed  on  superfine  toned 
paper,  suitable  for  framing  or  for  a  portfolio. 

***  We  are  compelled  to  leave  over  till  our  next  number  the  continuation  of 
Sketches  of  Eminent  Photographers,  and  papers  by  Mr.  Emerson  J.  Rey¬ 
nolds,  Mr.  Wall,  &c. 

J.  W.  (Malpas). — In  our  next. 

A  Professional  (Edinburgh).  —  The  article  to  which  you  allude  was 
written  by  Sir  David  Brewster. 

Peeping  Tom.— Our  remarks  appended  to  the  letter  of  “  C.  O.”  in  p.  263 
of  our  last  number  will,  we  think,  meet  your  case  exactly. 

Old  Photo. — You  will  procure  a  writing  diamond  on  application  at  any 
optician’s.  An  ordinary  glazier’s  diamond  will  not  answer  the  purpose. 

Atlas. — This  correspondent  is  requested  by  “  M.  B.  J.,”  of  Manchester,  to 
furnish  a  sketch,  or  more  detailed  account,  of  his  arrangement  for  seeming 
clouds  in  landscapes. 

J.  A.  H. — The  formula  you  give  is  that  used  by  Mr.  Sydney  Smyth  and 
most  of  our  best  solar  camera  operators.  The  fault  must  be  in  the  developer, 
but  nothing  in  your  note  points  out  what  that  fault  is.  Sensitise  the  paper 
when  dry. 

A.  Symons  (Norwich). — 1.  Never  condemn  a  negative  until  you  have  tried 
a  print  from  it,  unless,  indeed,  it  possesses  faults  which  are  quite  apparent. — 

2.  The  gentleman  whom  you  name  is  a  maker  of  considerable  reputation. — 

3.  Send  a  specimen,  and  we  will  be  better  able  to  judge  of  the  phenomenon  in 
question. 

R.  C.  J.  (Birkenhead). — To  convert  an  old  waxed-paper  bath,  such  as  yours, 
into  one  suitable  for  collodion,  the  best  way  is  to  precipitate  the  silver  by  any 
of  the  well-known  methods,  and  re-dissolve  in  nitric  acid.  You  will,  without 
doubt,  find  it  to  your  advantage  to  treat  it  as  waste  solution  ;  for,  were  you  to 
“doctor”  it  into  working  order,  it  would  continually  be  annoying  you  by 
fogging,  &c. 

Ignoramus  (Southampton). — The  “frost-like  appearance”  between  the 
collodion  and  the  glass  is  most  likely  caused  by  a  plate  not  thoroughly  cleaned. 
It  is  apt  to  be  produced  on  a  plate  which,  perhaps  originally  quite  clean,  has 
been  allowed  to  lie  in  water,  by  which  lime  is  deposited  on  its  surface  in  such  a 
manner  that  no  rubbing  will  remove  it.  In  this  case,  nitric  acid  is  the  best 
means  to  employ  to  effect  the  cleaning.  A  careful  perusal  of  your  letter  makes 
us  think  that  we  have  correctly  indicated  the  cause  of  the  defect. 


James  Leask.— This  correspondent  asks— “  How  many  grains  of  cyanido  of 
potassium  will  produce  death  ?  The  cyanide  of  commerce  is  sometimes  largely 
adulterated  with  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  potaeih ;  and,  without  knowing 
exactly  its  strength,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  it  would  take  to  “  fix  " 
a  man ;  but  we  have  the  best  authority  for  stating  that  death  has  resulted 
from  three  grains.  In  this  case  death  ensued  in  about  forty-five  minutes  after 
the  dose  was  taken. 

Hand  Glass. — You  can  easily  procure  a  hand  glass  of  the  diameter  you 
wish,  as  they  are  kept  in  stock,  by  the  wholesale  dealers,  up  to  the  diame  ter  of 
about  eight  inches.  Such  magnifying  glasses  are  very  useful  in  concentrating 
the  light  on  any  given  portion  of  a  picture  while  being  printed ;  or.  in  the 
case  of  a  small  print,  reducing  the  period  of  its  exposure  to  less  than  half  the 
time  required  under  ordinary  circumstances.  You  should  by  all  means  pro¬ 
cure  such  a  magnifier;  for,  in  addition  to  the  use  indicated,  it  can  advan¬ 
tageously  be  used  for  examining  large  pictures. 

B.  N.  (Chelsea). — 1.  It  is  a  very  bad  plan  indeed  to  make  your  printing 
baths  by  strengthening  old  worn-out  negative  solutions  to  the  requisite  degree. 
A  solution  for  exciting  albumeniscd  paper  should  neither  contain  iodide  of 
silver  nor  ether,  and  yours  contains  both.  No  matter  how  excellent  your  paper 
may  be  you  can  never  obtain  brilliant  prints  if  it  be  floated  on  such  a  solution. 
Your  experience  in  this  respect  is  the  same  as  that  of  others.  The  pictures 
will  only  tone  to  a  dirty  lustreless  brown. — 2.  It  is  much  better  to  wash  your 
prints  in  cold  water  before  toning. 

G.  A.  W.  (Bredon). — The  clipping  of  picture  you  enclose  is  not  exactly 
mealy ,  but  something  akin  to  it.  The  fault  probably  arises  from  the  quality 
of  the  paper,  but  perhaps  it  may  arise  from  your  using  a  toning  bath  too  con¬ 
centrated  in  this  hot  weather.  Try  toning  more  slowly  in  a  weaker  solution 
of  gold.  For  deep  black  tones  some  operators  recommend  tho  addition  of  two 
or  three  grains  of  chloride  of  lime  to  the  toning  bath.  In  that  case  you  must 
print  a  little  deeper  than  usual.  Our  own  experienco  is  not  in  favour  of 
chloride  of  lime,  perhaps  from  the  nature  of  tho  paper  employed  ;  but  you  can 
try  it  and  report  progress.  You  will  also  see,  from  an  article  in  the  present 
number,  that  MM.  Daranne  and  Girard  condemn  the  use  of  chloride  of  lime. 

Aberdeen  having  a  wager  on  a  particular  carte,  which  ho  sends  to  us, 
requests  our  opinion,  freely  expressed,  on  tho  number  and  nature  of  its  faults 
and  virtues.  In  the  first  place,  then,  the  figuro  is  too  large.  Ladies  do  not 
care  to  bo  represented  as  Goliaths.  A  neat  little  figure  which  occupies 
about  three-fourths  of  the  card,  thus  allowing  tho  whole  of  their  crinoline- 
extended  dress  to  appear  (ladies  are  very  particular  about  that) ,  is  much  more 
pleasing  than  the  proportions  adopted  in  this  picture.  Secondly,  a  book— 
which  by  the  way  is  very  like  a  union  case — seems  a  little  out  of  place  in  the 
hands  of  a  lady  posed  as  the  fair  patient  is.  Were  the  shadows  a  little 
stronger  an  appearance  of  greater  relief  would  have  been  given  to  the  figure ; 
but  otherwise  the  picture  is  good,  whether  as  regards  tone,  posing,  or  execution. 

Incredulous  wishes  to  know  “if  it  is  now  the  custom  of  photographers 
who  also  print  for  the  trade,  to  print  from  their  own  negatives  at  the  same 
price  as  they  would  from  negatives  taken  by  others  ?”  Everything  depends  on 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Many  printers  may  possess  negatives,  from  the 
productions  of  which  they  realise  much  profit,  although  the  mere  cost  of 
printing  a  proof  from  such  would  only  be  a  few  pence.  In  such  a  case  it 
would  be  out  of  the  question  to  expect  proofs  unless  at  a  higher  rate  of  charge. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  may  possess  negatives  from  which  they  would  be 
happy  to  supply  you  with  any  number  of  prints,  at  the  rate  charged  for 
printing.  If  our  correspondent  desire  any  particular  picture,  he  had  better 
communicate  with  the  proprietor  of  the  negative,  and  ascertain  the  terms  oa 
which  the  latter  will  supply  him. 

H.  Haines  (Cork). — We  cannot  publish  the  whole  of  your  letter,  because 
both  Mr.  Shadbolt  and  the  present  Editors,  while  using  their  best  endeavours 
for  the  progress  of  photography,  are  modest  enough  to  think  that — 

“  The  best  laid  schemes  of  mice  and  men  gang  aft  agee.” 

Your  laudatory  remarks  are,  of  course,  inadmissible;  but  we  willingly 
give  place  to  the  following  extract,  not  only  because  we  think  it  to  tho 
point,  but  because  it  may  induce  some  of  our  correspondents  to  ask  more 
rational  questions  than  they  sometimes  do.  At  the  same  time  we  think 
you  are  rather  too  severe  on  “  beginners.”  The  most  accomplished  photo¬ 
grapher  does  not  thoroughly  understand  the  chemical  reactions  taking  place 
under  his  eyes ;  and  we  confess  that  we  have  often  received  useful  hints  from 
the  merest  tyros  in  photography : — “  I  do  not  think  the  suggestion  of  a  corres¬ 
pondent,  signed  ‘  S.  A.  M.,’  should  be  further  acted  on.  We  have  had 
quite  enough  of  beginnings,  and  this  is  no  time  for  The  British  Journal 
of  Photography  to  devote  another  column  or  page  to  beginners.  Let 
‘  S.  A.  M.’  and  his  young  friends  purchase  some  of  your  back  volumes,  and 
in  the  ‘  Answers  to  Correspondents  ’  they  will  find  all  they  want,  and  more. 
They  can  make  no  new  discoveries,  even  in  “botchery,”  that  have  not  been 
answered  there  already  a  thousand  times.” 


NOTICE.— Orders  for  this  Journal  sent  through  Provincial  Booksellers  to  their 
London  Correspondents,  ought  to  ensure  its  punctual  delivery  in  any  part  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  Publishing  Office  is  at  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C.;  and,  when  any  difficulty  is  experienced  in  so  procuring  it  punctually,  the 
orders  should  be  sent  direct  to  the  Publisher  at  the  above  address. 
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ON  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  HEALTH. 
It  is  certainly  the  main  purpose  of  the  Editors  of  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  secure  the 
legitimate  advancement  of  all  the  various  branches  of  photography. 
But  no  doubt  our  readers  wUl  agree  with  us,  that  this  purpose 
should  not  prevent  us  from  seeing  and  calling  attention  to  anything 
calculated  to  injure  the  health,  and  mar  the  happiness  of  those  who 
are  enthusiasticaUy  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  art. 

In  calling  attention  to  the  possible  influence  of  photography  upon 
the  health,  we  do  not  intend  now  to  speak  at  large  of  the  poisonous 
nature  of  many  of  the  substances  necessarily  employed ;  nor  do  we 
address  our  remarks  to  that  class  of  artists  who  make  a  business  of 
photography,  because  the  nature  of  the  materials  they  work  with, 
and  then’  occupation  itself,  are  not  more  injurious  to  health  than 
many  other  forms  of  industry  resulting  from  the  modern  subdivision 
of  labour.  Moreover,  it  is  their  business  to  know  what  they  are 
about,  and  to  provide  themselves  with  all  the  proper  safeguards. 
We  wish,  in  this  article,  to  confine  our  attention  to  the  amateur 
photographer,  and  to  gain  his  ear  if  possible,  so  as  to  point  out  to 
him  distinctly  some  of  the  dangers  which  perchance  he  in  his  path. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  a  painful  personal  experience,  and  the  con¬ 
templation  of  a  still  more  painful  experience  on  the  part  of  some  of 
our  young  friends,  we  would  not  have  thought  it  advisable  to  trou¬ 
ble  our  readers  on  this  subject.  But  if  we  can  give  them  the 
results  of  dearly-bought  -wisdom,  and  can  thus  shield  them  from 
inflictions  others  have  suffered,  our  labour  will  not  have  been  in  vain. 

The  practice  of  amateur  photography,  after  the  first  preliminary 
failures  have  been  made  and  surmounted,  is  of  such  an  enticing 
nature  that  it  very  soon  developes  in  most  of  its  votaries  a  high 
degree  of  enthusiasm.  The  amateur  is  engaged  the  larger  portion 
of  his  time  probably  in  some  regular  business,  and  considers  pho¬ 
tography  only  as  a  species  of  recreation.  During  business  hours 
his  thoughts  are  constantly  anticipating  the  pleasure  to  be  enjoyed 
in  the  practice  of  photography  during  the  residue  of  his  time.  What 
wonder,  then,  in  this  aspect  of  the  case,  if  the  enthusiastic  neophyte 
neglects  every  form  of  healthy  out-door  exercise? — Error  No.  1. 

As  photography  is  but  a  pastime,  and  the  amateur  has  no  money 
to  waste  on  trifles,  and  room  is  rather  difficult  to  obtain,  he  contents 
himself  with  the  smaHest  possible  accommodation.  A  little  closet, 
dark,  ahnost  hermeticaHy  sealed,  is  transformed  into  his  atelier. 
Here,  with  scarcely  room  to  turn,  and  not  sufficient  air  to  breathe,  he 
manages,  by  great  skiH  and  dexterity,  to  perform  aH  his  manipula¬ 
tions. — Error  No.  2. 

He  was  formerly  accustomed  to  spend  some  of  his  evenings  with 
his  family  or  friends,  and  sought  his  bed  at  a  reasonable  hour.  Now 
he  has  something  better  to  do.  Is  he  not  engaged  with  photography? 
So  he  neglects  family  and  friends,  and  prolongs  his  work  through  the 
evening  and  far  into  the  night. — Error  No.  3. 

As  his  opportunities  for  practice  are  Hunted,  he  feels  boimd  to  do 
as  much  as  possible  on  each  occasion.  He  exposes  and  developes 
twice  as  many  plates,  prints  and  mounts  twice  as  many  pictures,  as 
an  ordinary  man  would  do  in  the  same  tune ;  so  he  is  always  in  a 
hurry — always  extra  busy. — Error  No.  4. 


The  commission  of  aH  the  preceding  faults  naturaHy  paves  the 
way  for  a  stiU  greater  mistake.  Our  enthusiastic  friend  shows  a 
certain  marked  degree  of  anxiety  in  aH  Iris  photographic  experiments. 
He  has  been  taught  by  numerous  failures  that  success  is  uncertain, 
so  he  prepares  his  negative  bath  with  a  knitted  brow’,  coats  and  dips 
liis  plates  with  compressed  Hps,  exposes  the  negative  with  trepida¬ 
tion,  watching  eagerly  the  variations  of  the  Hght  and  the  effects 
of  the  wind,  developes  the  plate  in  an  attitude  of  mind  just  balanced 
between  hope  and  despair,  and  so  on  through  the  whole  circle  of  his 
operations,  and  this  constantly. — Error  No.  5. 

Now,  how  long,  we  ask  the  sensible  reader,  can  such  a  life  con¬ 
tinue  without  making  serious  inroads  on  the  health?  The  reply 
wiU  undoubtedly  be,  that  the  extent  of  the  danger  wiH  be  modified 
by  the  strength  of  the  constitution,  by  the  previous  mode  of  life, 
by  age,  and  by  the  ordinary  avocations ;  but  that  in  each  case 
serious  injury  wiU  certainly  result,  and,  in  certain  pecuHar  cases, 
death. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  this  conveys  too  strong  a  statement  of 
the  matter,  or  that  we  are  calling  upon  our  imagination  to  paint  the 
picture.  There  is,  imfortunately,  no  necessity  for  such  rhetorical 
aid.  The  facts  are  sufficient.  The  hand  that  writes  these  lines  is 
shaking  now  from  the  effects  of  a  nervous  malady  induced  by  an  ex¬ 
cessive  application  to  amateur  photography ;  and  in  one  case,  at 
least,  ive  are  certain  that  a  premature  grave  was  closed  over  one  of 
the  most  gifted  photographers  in  oiu’  circle  of  acquaintance,  whose 
constitution  proved  too  dehcate  to  withstand  the  incessant  anxiety 
and  worry  to  which  he  subjected  it. 

The  remedy  for  the  mistakes  above  alluded  to  is  sufficiently  plain. 
Each  one  should  determine  for  himself  how  much  time  he  can  pro¬ 
perly  devote  to  photographic  labour,  and  rigidly  limit  himself  to 
it.  He  should  provide  himself  with  sufficient  room  to  work  in  at 
ease,  permitting  also  the  free  circulation  of  abimdance  of  fresh  air. 
No  work  should  be  prolonged  late  into  the  night.  And,  lastly,  the 
motto  over  the  photographic  sanctum  should  be  “Festina  Lcntc ,”  by 
which  enthusiasm  for  the  art  may  be  combined  with  sang  froid  in 
the  practice  of  it. 

If  these  rules  are  adopted  and  adhered  to  most  of  the  dangers  to 
health  may  be  successfuUy  avoided,  and  we  doubt  not,  also,  that 
we  can  promise  an  incidental  benefit  not  to  be  despised,  viz.,  the 
production  of  a  better  quaHty  of  pictures. 


ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF  THE  NEGATIVE  NITRATE 
OF  SILVER  BATH  FOR  BROMO-IODISED  COLLODION. 

We  have  been  requested  by  several  correspondents  to  complete  the 
series  of  articles  winch  have  recently  appeared  in  this  Journal  on 
the  management  of  the  nitrate  of  sHver  bath  [ante  pp.  229,  241,  and 
253],  by  giving  precise  instructions  for  its  preparation.  At  the  time 
those  articles  were  written  we  did  not  consider  the  subject  of  suffi¬ 
cient  importance  to  warrant  us  in  entering  upon  it,  inasmuch  as  it 
had  already  been  fuUy  treated  of  by  many  able  photographers,  and 
therefore  we  could  hardly  hope  to  be  able  to  add  anything  new  to 
the  general  stock  of  information.  Moreover,  the  philosophy  of  its 
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preparation  we  supposed  to  be  generally  well  understood,  both  by 
amateur  and  professional  photographers. 

But  since  recent  experience  has  shown  in  a  very  marked  way  the 
injurious  qualities  of  a  negative  nitrate  of  silver  bath  surcharged  with 
iodide  of  silver,  we  -willingly  respond  to  the  request  of  our  correspon¬ 
dents,  and  offer  them  what  information  we  can  afford,  but  omit  all 
trifling  and  unimportant  details,  because  every  intelligent  operator 
will  be  able  to  supply  these  for  himself. 

The  ordinary  methods  of  preparation  consist  in  dissolving  iodide 
of  silver  in  a  somewhat  concentrated  solution  of  the  nitrate,  and 
then  precipitating  the  excess  of  iodide  by  the  addition  of  the 
requisite  amount  of  water,  so  as  to  reduce  the  bath  to  its  proper 
strength ;  or,  by  introducing  into  the  plain  nitrate  of  silver  solution 
successive  plates  coated  with  iodised  collodion,  and  continuing  to  do 
so  till  all  destructive  action  on  the  sensitive  film  has  ceased. 

It  is  well  known  that  some  proportion  of  ioclo-nitrate  of  silver 
is  necessary  in  the  bath  to  prevent  the  entire  destruction  of  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  few  first  plates  that  are  immersed  therein.  But, 
perhaps,  it  is  not  so  generally  known  that  a  much  less  proportion  than 
what  is  usually  deemed  requisite  to  avert  this  evil  will  practically 
answer  all  the  purposes  required,  and  will,  at  the  same  time,  leave  a 
wide  margin  for  the  avoidance  of  other  evils  arising  from  an  opposite 
cause.  We  have  proved  this  experimentally.  Moreover,  we  have 
found  that  a  bromo-iodised  collodion  film  is  more  slowly  injured  by  a 
pure  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  than  a  simply  iodised  film.  Not  only  is 
this  true  while  the  plate  is  in  the  bath,  but  also  when,  after  its  removal, 
the  solution  adhering  to  the  surface  has  become  concentrated  by 
evaporation.  It  is,  therefore,  important,  seeing  that  bromo-iodised 
collodion  is  now  almost  universally  used  by  photographers,  to  add  to 
the  nitrate  bath  only  the  minimum  quantity  of  iodide  required  to 
prevent  its  attacking  and  destroying  the  sensitive  surface  of  the 
plate.  With  this  object  in  view  we  recommend  the  following  method 
of  preparation  of  the  bath,  in  preference  to  those  usually  adopted. 

Supposing  a  bath  of  twenty  fluid  ounces  be  required  of  the  strength 
of  thirty  grains  to  the  ounce,  proceed  to  prepare  it  thus : — Weigh 
out  300  grains  of  pure  recrystallised  (in  preference  to  the  fused) 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  dissolve  in  ten  ounces  of  pure  distilled  water. 
Take  five  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  or  any  other  neutral  soluble 
iodide,  dissolve  in  one  drachm  of  pure  water,  and  pour  into  this 
nitrate  solution.  Stir  or  shake  occasionally  for  an  hour  or  more  to 
give  the  nitrate  of  silver  time  to  dissolve  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the 
recently-formed  iodide.  Then  add  ten  more  ounces  of  distilled 
water.  Filter  through  double  filtering  paper  once,  twice,  or  even 
three  times  if  necessary,  until  the  solution  has  become  quite  clear, 
and  afterwards  weigh  out  300  grams  more  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
dissolve  in  the  filtered  solution. 

The  bath  thus  prepared  will  probably  be  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline 
to  test-paper,  and  will  require  to  be  slightly  acidulated  with  nitric 
acid  before  it  will  yield  clean,  vigorous  pictures.  But  it  must  be  acidu¬ 
lated  with  great  care,  by  adding  no  more  at  one  time  than  a  drop  of 
the  acid  diluted  with  its  own  bulk  of  water,  and  by  trying  a  picture 
on  a  small  plate  between  each  addition  of  the  acid. 

This  bath  is  far  from  being  saturated  with  iodide  of  silver,  but 
sufficiently  so  for  use.  A  collodionised  plate,  excited  in  it  and  kept 
in  a  dark  frame  for  twelve  minutes,  in  a  temperature  over  90°  Fahr., 
lost  apparently  none  of  its  creaminess  of  film,  as  was  proved  by 
cutting  the  plate  in  two  and  keeping  one  df  the  halves  in  distilled 
water  for  comparison  with  the  other. 

We  may  add  an  important  precaution,  which,  under  all  circum¬ 
stances,  ought  to  be  attended  to  by  photographers  if  they  wish  to 
retain  then  negative  baths  in  good  condition  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time : — Make  it  a  rule  always  to  remove  the  plate  from  the  hath  as 
soon  as  possible  after  it  has  been  completely  sensitised. 


INTERESTING  ELECTRICAL  PHENOMENON. 

With  reference  to  the  notice  on  “  Photographing  Electric  Light”  in 
page  272  of  last  number  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography, 
I  beg  to  send  you  in  a  dry-plate  picture  a  similar  case  which  occurred 
to  me  on  the  21st  ult. 


I  was  merely  trying  the  qualities  of  some  newly-prepared  dry 
plates  by  Mr.  Nicol,  by  taking  a  window  view  of  house  tops,  and  was 
surprised  to  find  every  chimney  top  surmounted  by  a  black  streak  or 
brush;  i.e.,  black  in  the  negative,  and  therefore  indicating  light. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  was  visible  to  the  naked  eye  in  the  scene  itsCl'. 
as  a  really  existent  fact,  nor  was  any  similar  appearance  visible  on  the 
ground-glass  of  the  camera.  The  appearance,  therefore,  did  not 
result  from  any  bad  action  of  the  lens,  which  is  a  very  good  one. 
The  stop  employed  was  a  small  one  (O' 3  inch) ;  and  the  definition  of 
the  developed  picture  was  extremely  sharp.  Again:  the  appearance 
could  not  be  caused  by  smoke  coming  from  the  chimneys,  because  that 
would  hardly  have  been  luminous;  not  one-tenth  of  the  whole  chim¬ 
neys  could  have  had  fires  below  them,  and  either  smoke  or  rarified  air 
would  have  drifted  with  the  wind,  which  was  blowing  sensibly  at  the 
time,  whilst  the  dark  rays  went  upwards  straight  as  arrows.  Again : 
that  the  chimneys,  as  chimneys,  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  was  shown 
by  a  similar  brush  or  ray  appearing  at  the  top  of  a  certain  little 
ventilator  in  the  roof  of  one  of  the  houses  shown,  and  not  out  of  the 
parts  emitting  air,  but  from  the  ornamental  spike  at  the  top. 

This  circumstance  convinced  me  at  the  time  that  the  phenomenon 
was  an  electrical  one,  invisible  to  the  eye,  but  abundantly  visible  or 
sensible  to  the  photographic  camera,  and  the  occasion  was  perfectly 
agreeable  thereto ;  for  it  was  at  the  conclusion  of  a  week  of  unusually 
hot,  calm  weather,  and  the  sky  had  that  morning  become  clouded 
with  forms  of  clouds  eminently  electrical. 

Happily  the  thunderstorm  did  not  break  in  this  neighbourhood, 
being  wafted  away  elsewhere ;  but  had  it  broken  here  the  photo¬ 
graph  tells  exactly  where  the  lightning  was  preparing  to  come  down ; 
and  there  is  one  tall  iron  chimney  in  the  view,  with  the  strongest  ray 
of  the  whole  above  it,  showing  that  that  would  certainly  have  been 
struck  in  preference  to  its  neighbours ;  and,  if  unprovided  with  metal 
communication  to  the  earth  and  water,  would  infallibly  have  caused 
miscldef  to  the  house  to  which  it  is  attached. 

I  have  sent  a  second  plate,  taken  six  days  afterwards,  when  east 
wind  and  rain  had  disposed  of  all  the  electricity  that  had  been 
brewing  in  the  air ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that,  although  it  is  the  same 
view,  taken  with  the  same  camera,  and  the  same  sort  of  tannin  dry 
plate,  there  are  no  electrical  brushes,  or  black  rays,  surmounting  the 
chimney  pots.  C.  Piazzi  Smyth, 

Astronomer-Royal  for  Scotland. 
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WILLIAM  HENKY  EOX  TALBOT.* 

The  manner  in  which  this  extremely  sensitive  paper  was  prepared 
was  published  by  Mr.  Talbot  at  the  time.  We  here  give  a  detailed 
account  of  it,  preserving  the  spirit  rather  than  the  language  employed 
by  him  in  the  specification. 

A  sheet  of  smooth  fine  writing-paper  has  one  surface  prepared  by 
being  brushed  over  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  sixteen  grains 
to  the  ounce  of  distilled  water.  This  being  allowed  to  dry,  or  nearly 
so,  it  is  treated,  by  immersion,  to  a  bath  of  iodide  of  potassium  of 
about  twenty-five  grains  to  the  ounce.  Mutual  decomposition  causes 
iodide  of  silver  to  be  precipitated  on  the  surface,  and,  to  some  extent, 
in  the  body  of  the  paper.  The  paper  must  now  be  rinsed  in  water  to 
remove  the  nitrate  of  potash  formed  by  the  previous  action.  It  must 
then  be  dried,  and  will  be  found  to  be  of  a  pale  primrose  colour. 
The  paper  should  be  kept  in  a  dark  place,  although  a  slight  exposure 
to  light  will  not  affect  it.  In  this  state  it  is  called  iodised  paper,  and 
will  keep  for  a  considerable  time. 

When  about  to  be  used  in  the  camera,  it  must  be  excited  by  being 
treated  in  the  following  manner.  Prepare  the  following  solutions : — 


No.  1. — Nitrate  of  silver  .  50  grains. 

Glacial  acetic  acid  . . .  1  drachm. 

Distilled  water .  1  ounce. 

No.  2. — Distilled  water. 


Gallic  acid  to  saturation,  or  about  3  grains  to  the  ounce. 
Equal  parts  of  Nos.  1  and  2  are  to  be  mixed  together  in  only  such 
quantity  as  will  suffice  for  immediate  use — seeing  that  decomposition 
takes  place  with  considerable  rapidity — and  this  mixture  is  applied 
to  the  surface  of  the  iodised  paper,  which  for  this  purpose  is  laid  on 
an  inclined  slab  or  sheet  of  glass.  After  the  lapse  of  half  a 
minute,  the  paper  is  immersed  in  water ;  and,  after  being  taken  out, 
the  excess  of  moisture  is  removed  by  bibulous  paper,  in  which  state 
it  may  be  used  at  once ;  or,  if  preferred,  it  may,  after  careful  drying 
in  a  darkened  place,  be  laid  aside  and  used  when  convenient. 

Can  anything  be  simpler  than  this  description  ?  We  think  not. 

It  is  not  much  to  the  credit  of  experimenters  that,  after  this  lucid 
*  Continued  from  page  243. 
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description  was  published,  a  whole  host  of  “  modifiers”  rushed  into 
the  field,  many  of  them  claiming  almost  the  honours  of  an  inventor. 
Number  one  discovered  that  instead  of  using  a  camel’s-hair  brush  for 
sensitising,  another  kind  of  brush  answered  as  well  or  even  better. 
Number  two  discovered  that  the  solution  could  better  be  applied  by 
floating  than  by  brushing  it  over  the  paper.  Number  three  found 
that  iodide  of  potassium  alone,  previous  to  the  final  exciting,  fulfilled 
every  requirement  of  a  layer  of  iodide  of  silver,  and  so  on.  That 
each  or  all  of  their  suggestions  may  not  be  valuable  nobody  doubts, 
but  it  is  humiliating  to  our  common  sense  that  anyone  could  be  found 
who  would  claim  for  such  puny  modifiers  the  honour  of  rendering 
the  calotype  process  practicable,  as  if  all  these  petty  modifications, 
and  many  besides,  had  not  suggested  themselves  to  the  inventor. 
Some  one  (we  forget  who,  unless  it  be  Mr.  Malone)  alluding  to 
i  this,  says,  very  pithily,  that  Mr.  Talbot,  when  writing  3ns  description 
of  his  calotype  process,  assumed,  that  his  readers  had  brains.  Far 
be  it  from  us  to  express  any  opinion  on  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Talbot’s 
assumption.  Enough  to  say  that  we  are  grateful  for  every  hint 
which  may  tend  to  carry  out  an  inventor’s  idea  in  the  most  perfect 
manner,  without  quite  feeling  inclined  to  award  to  such  minor 
inventors  the  honour  due  to  a  real  discoverer. 

Many  of  the  failures  experienced  by  early  experimenters  with  the 
calotype  process  were  due  to  the  want  of  strength  of  the  acetic  acid. 
At  that  time  the  strongest  acetic  acid  commonly  met  with  in  the 
establishments  of  druggists  and  chemists,  especially  in  provincial 
to  wns,  fell  far  short  of  that  now  so  easily  to  be  procured.  In  our 
own  experience  all  failure  could  be  attributable  to  tins  source  alone. 
i  To  secure  clean  and  good  results,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the 
acetic  acid  should  be  present  in  requisite  quantity  to  prevent  decom¬ 
position  and  fogging  of  the  paper. 

After  exposure  in  the  camera,  the  image  is  developed  by  being  treated 
with  gallo-nitrate  of  silver,  the  same  in  short  as  was  employed  in  ex¬ 
citing  the  paper.  Should  the  image  be  slow  in  making  its  appearance, 
an  application  of  a  slight  degree  of  heat  will  hasten  the  development. 

In  the  communication  which  was  addressed  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  through  M.  Biot,  Mr.  Talbot  makes  some  interesting  re¬ 
marks,  some  of  which  we  transcribe  : — 

“  A  weak  impression  may  be  brought  out  by  repeating  the  wash  of  gallo- 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  again  warming  the  paper. ,  On  the  other  hand,  a  stronger 
impression  does  not  require  the  warming  of  thejjpaper,  for  a  wash  of  the  gallo- 
nitrate  suffices  to  make  it  visible,  without  heat,  in  the  course  of  a  minute  or 
two.  A  very  remarkable  proof  of  the  sensitiveness  of  the  calotype  paper  is 
afforded  by  the  fact  stated  by  the  author  that  it  will  take  an  impression  from 
simple  moonlight,  not  concentrated  by  a  lens.  If  a  leaf  is  laid  upon  a  sheet  of 
the  paper,  an  image  of  it  may  be  obtained  from  it  in  this  way  in  from  a  quarter 
to  half  an  hour.  This  paper  being  possessed  of  so  great  a  degree  of  sensitive¬ 
ness  is  therefore  well  qualified  to  receive  images  in  the  camera.  If  the  aperture 
of  the  object-glass  is  one  inch,  and  the  focal  length  fifteen  inches,  one  minute 
is  amply  sufficient  in  summer  to  impress  a  strong  image  upon  the  paper  of  any 
building  upon  which  the  sun  is  shining.  When  the  aperture  amounts  to  one- 
third  the  focal  length,  and  the  object  is  white,  such  as  a  plaster  bust,  one 
second  is  sufficient  to  obtain  a  pretty  good  image  of  it.” 

The  fixing  of  tliis  negative  image  was  effected  eitlier  by  a  solution 
of  bromide  of  potassium  or  by  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

In  an  article  published  in  this  Journal  some  time  ago,  when  treat¬ 
ing  of  the  possibility  of  restoring  faded  prints,  we  alluded  to  a  dis¬ 
covery  which  Mr.  Talbot  made  in  connection  with  the  restoration  of 
faded  negatives.  This  singular  discovery  was  as  follows : — Take 
the  negative  which  shows  signs  of  fading,  and  by  the  faint  light  of  a 
candle  wash  its  surface  with  the  same  solution  that  is  employed  to 
render  it  sensitive  (gallo-nitrate  of  silver).  Tliis,  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  heat,  causes  all  the  shades  of  the  picture  to  darken  greatly, 
while  the  white  parts  remain  unaffected.  The  shaded  parts  of  the 
paper  thus  acquire  an  opacity  winch  gives  a  renewed  spirit  and  life 
to  the  copies,  of  which  a  second  series  may  now  be  taken,  extending 
often  to  a  considerable  number.  In  reviving  the  picture  it  some¬ 
times  happens  that  various  details  make  their  appearance  which  had 
not  before  been  seen,  having  been  latent  all  the  time,  yet  neverthe¬ 
less  not  destroyed  by  their  long  exposure  to  sunshine. 

By  the  publication  of  the  details  of  the  calotype  process,  an  im¬ 
mense  and  eager  crowd  of  experimenters  rushed  into  the  field.  As 
with  every  process,  even  at  the  present  day  when  chemicals  to  suit 
every  requirement  may  be  had  without  trouble,  numbers  succeeded 
and  a  few  failed. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  calotype  process  up  to  the  period  when  he 
issued  The  Pencil  of  Nature,  we  are  not  aware  of  anything  in  Mr.  Tal¬ 
bot’s  career  calling  for  special  notice.  The  Pencil  of  Nature  is  a  goodly- 
sized  volume,  well  got  up,  as  printers  would  say.  In  the  introduc¬ 
tory  remarks  the  author  says  that  “the  present  work  is  the  first 
attempt  to  publish  a  series  of  plates  or  pictures  wholly  executed  by 
the  new  art  of  photogenic  drawing  without  any  aid  whatever  from 
the  artist’s  pencil.  *  *  *  What  they  want  as  yet  of  delicacy  and 


finish  of  execution  arises  chiefly  from  our  want  of  sufficient  know¬ 
ledge  of  her  laws.  When  we  have  learnt  more  by  experience 
respecting  the  formation  of  such  pictures,  they  will,  doubtless,  be 
brought  much  nearer  to  perfection  ;  and  though  we  may  not  be  able 
to  conjecture  with  any  certainty  what  rank  they  may  hereafter  attain 
to  as  pictorial  productions,  they  will  surely  find  their  own  sphere  of 
utility,  both  for  completeness  of  detail  and  correctness  of  perspective. 
The  author  is  desirous  that  the  first  specimens  of  an  art  likely  in  all 
probability  to  be  much  employed  in  future,  should  be  published  in 
the  country  where  it  was  first  discovered ;  and  he  makes  no  doubt 
•that  his  countrymen  will  deem  such  an  intention  sufficiently  laudable 
to  induce  them  to  excuse  the  imperfections  necessarily  incident  to  a 
first  attempt  to  exhibit  an  art  of  so  great  singularity,  whicli  employs 
processes  entirely  new,  and  having  no  analogy  to  anything  in  use 
before.  That  such  imperfections  will  occur  in  a  first  essay  must 
indeed  be  expected.  At  present  the  art  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
advanced  beyond  its  infancy,  and  its  practice  is  often  impeded  by 
doubts  and  difficulties  which,  with  increasing  knowledge,  will 
diminish  and  disappear.  Its  progress  will  be  more  rapid  when  more 
minds  are  devoted  to  its  improvement,  and  when  more  of  skilful 
manual  assistance  is  employed  in  the  manipulation  of  its  delicate  pro¬ 
cesses,  the  paucity  of  which  skilled  assistance  at  the  present  moment 
the  author  finds  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  his  way.” 

The  book  in  question  contains  twenty-four  photographs,  of  sizes 
ranging  from  half  to  whole  plate.  The  subj  ects  represented  are  various, 
comprising  architecture,  articles  of  glass  and  china,  statuary,  botanical 
specimens,  interiors,  copies  of  drawings,  lithographic  prints,  and  old 
books,  together  with  general  landscape  subjects.  The  sharpness 
of  many  of  these  prints,  considering  that  they  are  produced  from 
paper  negatives,  is  something  wonderful.  Many  of  them— for 
example,  Westminster  Abbey , •Queen s  College,  Oxford,  Scene  in  a 
Library,  &c. — are  possessed  of  as  fine  detail  as  one  sees  in  the  majority 
of  prints  from  collodion  negatives.  The  tone  of  the  pictures  is  that 
of  a  purplish-brown;  and,  although  some  of  them  have  faded  con¬ 
siderably,  others  are  as  fresh-looking  as  though  they  had  been 
only  newly  printed.  There  is  method  in  the  order  of  the  fading  of 
those  which  have  succumbed  to  the  hand  of  time.  Each  print  is 
pasted  to  the  board  on  which  it  is  mounted,  not  by  the  whole  back 
surface,  as  is  the  case  at  the  present  time,  but  by  a  small  margin 
only ;  and  in  every  picture  in  the  book  this  margin  has 
faded  to  a  light  yellow,  indicating  at  once  the  paste  as  the 
source  of  mischief.  The  durability  of  some  of  these  prints — 
the  margin  excepted  —  having  struck  us  as  being  sometliing 
superior  to  nearly  all  the  old  collections  of  photographs  which 
we  have  seen,  we  were  induced  to  ask  Mr.  Talbot  in  what  way 
they  had  been  washed,  and  by  what  means  they  were  mounted.  His 
reply  was,  that  after  fixing  they  were  transferred  to  the  first  of  a 
series  of  six  or  eight  vessels  of  water,  and,  after  remaining  in  it  for 
a  short  time,  they  were  transferred  to  each  vessel  in  succession.  He 
had  ascertained  afterwards  that  his  assistant  had,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  omitted  the  rigorous  washing  which  he  had  been  enjoined  to 
rive  the  prints ;  and  from  this  cause  some  imperfectly- washed  prints 
miriit  be  found  among  them,  and  these  would  be  the  first  to  fade. 
With  regard  to  the  mounting:  that,  he  said,  had  been  done  by  a 
bookbinder  with  the  paste  usually  employed  in  the  operations  pecu¬ 
liar  to  that  craft.  This  at  once  explained  the  peculiar  fading  at  the 
margin  where  each  picture  was  pasted ;  for  it  is  w  ell  known  that 
bookbinders’  paste  contains,  among  other  substances,  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  alum.  This  had  generated  acid,  which  had  destroyed  those 
parts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  paste. 

Some  of  these  early  pictures  possess  all  the  good  qualities  one  ex¬ 
pects  or  desires  to  see  in  a  photograph  at  the  present  time.  Among 
those  we  deem  peculiarly  effective  are  Cloisters  of  Lacock  Abbey, 
Touers  of  Lacock  Abbey,  and  The  Martyrs  Monument,  Oxford. 


Complimentary. — The  following  remarks  relative  to  this  Journal  appear 
in  the  July  loth  number  of  our  transatlantic  contemporary,  Humphrey's 
Journal: — '“British  Journal  or  Photography. — We  learn  from  the  edito¬ 
rial  of  this  Journal  issued  on  the  loth  ult.,  that  the  gentleman  who  has  fer 
so  many  years  been  leading  this  publication  from  its  infancy  to  manhood 
feels  himself  obliged,  by  mercantile  pursuits,  to  sever  his  connection  as 
editor.  We,  and]  all  other  co-labourers  that  have  followed  his  editorial 
career  with  so  much  yearning  for  his  practical  and  intelligent  articles, 
cannot  help  but  feel  has  loss,  whatever  may  be  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  Journal  fall  into  the  hands  of  such  able  and  distinguished  successors. 
George  Shadbolt’s  name  will  still  remain  in  the  mouths  of  all  practical 
photographers  ;  and  his  memory  as  instructor  and  director  in  heliography 
will  long  outlive  this  century.  '  We  hope,  however,  that  this  retir  ement 
from  his  post  as  editor  will  not  cause  him  to  withdraw  his  hand  from 
dispensing  the  experience  and  intelligence  which  he  must  of  necessity 
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have  accumulated.  The  Journal  will  now  he  published  weekly  with  a 
corps  or  trio  of  editors,  all  well  known  to  the  photographic  world  for 
their  learning  and  devotedness  to  everything  pertaining  to  photography. 
We  are  glad  and  proud  to  find  that  Professor  E.  Emerson,  M.A.,  late  of 
Troy  University,  in  this  State,  is  to  be  one  of  the  trio  referred  to.  We 
wish  them  luck  in  their  undertaking  ;  we  have  no  doubt  of  their  quali¬ 
fications.” 


THE  CAMERA  WITH  CONJUGATE  FOCI. 

The  ordinary  camera  is  based  upon  the  principle  of  conjugate  foci, 
nevertheless  we  wish  to  give  this  special  name  to  the  instrument  by 
means  of  which  prints  are  obtained  from  a  negative  without  any  con¬ 
tact  between  the  negative  and  the  sensitive  surface.  This  sort  of 
camera  includes  the  two  foci  within  its  limits,  whilst  with  the  ordinary 
camera  one  of  the  conjugates  is  outside  of  the  apparatus. 

The  camera  with  conjugate  foci  differs  from  the  ordinary  camera  in 
being  furnished  with  two  frames,  one  of  which  receives  the  negative, 
and  the  other  the  sensitive  plate,  the  lens  having  a  fixed  position  be¬ 
tween  them.  After  being  properly  focussed,  the  places  occupied  by 
the  negative  and  the  ground-glass  respectively  are  the  conjugate  foci. 
On  the  relation  which  exists  between  each  of  these  foci  and  the  lens 
depends  the  size  of  the  print. 

Tills  camera,  in  the  hands  of  an  ingenious  photographer,  is  suscep¬ 
tible  of  many  very  interesting  applications.  It  serves  to  a  certain 
extent  for  enlargements,  for  reductions,  and  furnishes  a  means  of 
producing  microscopic  transparencies,  glass  views  for  the  stereoscope, 
slides  for  the  magic  lantern,  &c.  Amateur  photographers  who 
happen  to  possess  two  ordinary  cameras  can  easily  make  them  to 
supply  the  place  of  a  camera  with  conjugate  foci  in  the  following 
manner The  two  cameras  are  placed  opposite  to  each  other  on  any 
level  surface.'- -as,  for  instance,  a  well-planed  board ;  the  first  camera 
only  is  furnished  with  its  lens,  and  the  front  of  the  lens  ought  to 
have  some  inches  intervening  between  it  and  the  circular  opening  in 
the  second  camera  from  -which  the  lens  has  been  removed.  To  avoid 
the  influence  of  the  lateral  rays  of  light  the  space  between  the  two 
cameras  should  be  covered  with  a  black  cloth.  The  cloth  should  rest 
loosely  over  the  front  lens  so  as  to  permit  of  the  easy  manipulation  of 
the  rackwork.  It  ought  to  be  possible  also  to  place  the  whole  ar¬ 
rangement  on  a  camera-stand  so  as  to  be  able  to  incline  it  towards 
the  sky.  When  a  larger  picture  than  the  negative  is  desired  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  turn  the  lens  end  for  end.  We  propose  to  describe, 
successively,  different  applications  of  tills  camera  in  a  series  of 

articles. — Bulletin  Beige. 

- - — . 

ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  CHLORIDE  OF  GOLD. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  the  readers  of  this  J ournal  to  be  informed 
of  my  method  of  preparing  the  chloride  of  gold  which  I  use  for 
toning  prints,  by  a  process  which  enables  me  to  keep  it  in  a  neutral 
state  in  solution  for  a  month  or  two  without  the  slightest  reduction 
on  the  sides  of  the  bottle  in  which  it  is  kept. 

Having  made  chloride  of  gold  ever  since  the  early  days  of  the 
Daguerreotype,  in  which  it  was  of  equal  importance  to  have  this  in¬ 
dispensable  article  in  the  greatest  perfection,  in  combination  with 
hyposulphate  of  soda,  for  fixing  the  pictures,  and  having  possibly 
since  that  time  dissolved  some  hundred  pounds’  worth  of  gold,  and 
practically  used  a  great  portion  of  it  in  the  various  establishments  in 
which  I  worked  as  an  assistant,  will  plead  as  a  reason  if  I  am  rather 
dogmatic  in  insisting  on  my  formula  being  the  best,  contrary  to  the 
generally-received  opinions  of  the  trade,  some  of  whom  manufacture  an 
article  quite  as  much  for  sale  as  for  use.  The  principal  opinion  which  I 
hold  is,  that  this  article,  in  the  best  state  for  photographic  purposes, 
cannot  be  prepared  so  as  to  he  sent  out  in  a  dry  or  crystalline  state, 
hut  must  he  kept  in  a  state  of  solution. 

Chloride  of  gold  in  the  best  state  for  toning,  as  far  as  regards 
rapidity  in  giving  colour  to  the  prints,  depth  of  colour,  freedom  from 
mealiness  and  richness  of  deposit,  is  a  highly  deliquescent,  non-crys- 
tallisable  salt,  and,  therefore,  ought  only  to  he  sold  in  stoppered  bottles 
in  a  state  of  solution. 

My  method  of  manufacture  is  as  follows : — I  generally  dissolve 
three  ounces  of  what  is  known  by  the  assayers  as  fine  gold. 
Any  other  quantity,  more  or  less,  can  he  taken,  suiting  the  proportion 
of  acids  accordingly.  Putting  these  three  ounces  in  a  glass  flask  I 
pour  upon  them  four  fluid  ounces  of  hydrochloric,  and  one  fluid 
ounce  of  nitric,  acid. 

I  am  rather  particular  in  these  proportions  of  the  two  acids.  There 
is  less  nitric  to  the  hydrochloric  in  my  receipt  than  is  usually  re¬ 
commended.  It  is  very  possible  that  some  of  the  hydrochloric  acid 
may  he  wasted  and  lost  by  having  this  excess  of  it ;  but  the  chloride 
of  gold  is  never  so  good  if  the  ordinary  proportions  of  one  of  nitric 
to  three  of  hydrochloric  acid  he  adopted. 


I  add  no  water,  but  simply  allow  them  to  digest  spontaneously  in  the 
summer.  In  winter  they  will  require  a  slight  warming :  placing  the 
flask  on  a  small  block  of  wood  on  the  kitchen  boiler  will  be  sufficient. 

In  twelve  hours  these  acids,  which  will  have  become  saturated 
with  gold,  may  be  poured  off,  and  a  similar  quantity  put  in  the  flask ; 
in  another  twelve  hours  do  the  same,  only  putting  in  half  the  quantity 
of  the  mixed  acids,  namely,  half-an-ounce  of  nitric  and  two  of 
hydrochloric,  which  will  complete  the  dissolution  of  the  gold. 

The  whole  solution  of  gold  is  now  to  be  put  into  a  large  thick 
Wedgwood-ware  evaporating  basin,  and  placed  over  a  common  riim 
gas  stove — which  I  prefer,  as  I  can  regulate  the  heat  to  a  nicety— 
and  the  contents  evaporated  until  the  whole  becomes  a  solid  mass  of 
crystals.  I  generally  set  my  evaporating  apparatus  going  early  in 
an  afternoon,  so  as  to  reach  this  state  at  night.  I  then  put  out  the 
light,  cover  the  basin  over,  and  let  it  repose  all  night,  as  our  foreign 
friends  say. 

Now  comes  what  I  consider  the  most  important  part  of  my  pro¬ 
cess.  Early  the  next  morning,  taking  the  basin,  I  pour  on  it  two  or 
three  ounces  of  water,  and  lighting  the  gas  again  I  continue  the 
evaporation  at  a  low  heat  all  day,  and,  as  it  reaches  the  point  of 
solidification,  add  a  like  quantity  of  water.  This  is  repeated  live  or 
six  times  in  the  course  of  the  twelve  hours,  and  each  time  there  is 
an  alteration  hi  the  appearance  of  the  chloride  of  gold. 

At  the  first  evaporation  it  appears  in  a  well-defined  crystalline 
form,  but  after  each  evaporation  the  crystals  get  smaller  and  smaller, 
until  at  last  it  assumes  the  form  of  a  blood-red,  amorphous,  and 
granular  mass,  which  directly  the  basin  gets  cold  begins  rapidly  to 
run  to  liquid,  so  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  weigh  it  out  so  as  to 
put  it  into  bottles. 

Calculating,  therefore,  that  the  three  ounces  of  metal  will  make  about 
2,200  grains  of  chloride,  I  wash  out  the  contents  of  the  basin,  the  stir¬ 
ring  rods,  &c.,  with  twenty-two  ounces  of  water  and  pour  into  a  stock- 
bottle,  which  of  course  gives  me  twenty-two  ounces  of  solution  of 
gold  at  100  grains  to  the  ounce. 

To  prepare  this  for  use  I  first  reduce  it  to  ten  grains  to  the  ounce 
by  adding  nine  ounces  of  water  to  every  fluid  ounce  of  the  100-grain 
solution  (thus  adopting  the  decimal  system,  which  I  find  most  con¬ 
venient  in  practice),  and  add  a  good  teaspoonful  of  common  washed 
whiting  to  the  bottle. 

After  remaining  for  about  four  or  more  days,  occasionally  shaking, 
the  solution  is  of  a  deep  orange  colour,  and  if  poured  carefully  off, 
and  the  last  portions  filtered,  will  keep  without  reduction  for  a 
month  or  more. 

It  is"  now  in  an  excellent  state  for  most  of  the  usual  toning  receipts, 
hut  especially  suited  for  the  lime- toning  bath,  made  either  from  ace¬ 
tate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  lime,  or  a  mixture  of  both. 

Many  operators  have  complained  of  a  want  of  success  in  the  new 
cliloride  of  lime  process.  I  think  that  can  be  easily  explained  by  the 
article  they  have  used  for  cliloride  of  gold. 

The  way  this  is  manufactured  on  a  large  scale  for  sale  is  as  follows : — 
The  metal  is  dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of  mixed  acids  (with  an 
excess  of  nitric),  more  than  sufficient  for  its  solution.  The  dis¬ 
solved  gold  is  then  placed  in  a  large  evaporating-basin,  and  a  work¬ 
man  stands  over  it  with  a  tub  of  washing-soda  by  his  side.  He  then 
with  one  hand  takes  up  handfuls  of  this,  which  he  throws  in,  stirring 
it  all  the  time  with  a  rod  in  the  other.  His  test  for  ascertaining  that  he 
has  added  enough  is  when  it  ceases  to  “ fiz ,”  as  he  calls  it,  which  is  the 
only  scientific  term  which  he  is  acquainted  with  to  describe  or 
explain  the  appearance.  The  whole  is  now  evaporated  down  to  a 
solid  mass,  weighed  out,  and  put  up  in  little  bottles  for  sale. 

Conscientious  manufacturers,  however,  do  take  the  trouble  to  test 
a  drachm  of  it,  to  see  what  per-centage  of  metal  it  will  contain  when 
dissolved,  and,  having  found  out  this,  they  guarantee  it  to  contain  so 
much  accordingly. 

Now,  I  would  ask  my  brother  photographers  and  printers  what 
good  can  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  chloride  of  sodium  and  nitrate  of 
soda  do  in  the  toning-hath  ?  Are  they  even  harmless  ?  I  think 
not.  I  have  always  found  that  the  more  chlorides  in  the  toning- 
bath  the  slower  the  action,  the  weaker  the  deposit,  and,  consequently, 
greater  loss  of  definition  in  the  print  before  it  gets  fully  toned. 

I  cannot  help  thinking,  from  practical  experience,  that  no  more 
chlorides  should  be  in  the  hath  than  are  actually  required  for  accom¬ 
plishing  the  necessary  decompositions  which  take  place  within  it. 
It  is  very  true  that  a  definite  sodio  or  potassio-chloride  of  gold  can 
be  obtained ;  but  not  by  the  way  I  believe  it  is  usually  manufactured. 
The  acid  solution  of  gold  should  be  crystallised  by  evaporation,  and 
then  re-crystallised  several  times  in  order  to  obtain  a  pure  article  of 
definite  composition. 

If  this  would  add  too  much  to  the  expense  of  manufacture,  then 
the  better  plan  is  to  make  a  plain  chloride,  as  pure  and  free  from  acids 
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as  possible,  by  the  method  I  adopt,  namely,  using  excess  of  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  to  dissolve  the  metai,  and  driving  off  that  excess  by  a 
long  slow  evaporation  which  requires  hardly  any  attention ;  and  then 
rendering  perfectly  neutral  by  common  whiting,  after  which  it  will 
keep  for  several  months  perfectly  free  from  reduction  of  the  metal. 

As  photographers  must  still  continue  to  use  this  valuable  metal 
until  the  time  when  gold  and  silver  will  both  be  banished  from  our 
printing  laboratories,  I  trust  this  communication  may  add  somewhat 
to  our  knowledge  of  this  indispensable  article. 

Francis  G.  Eliot. 


ON  THE  SULPHOCYANIDE  OF  AMMONIUM  AS  A 
FIXING  AGENT  FOR  POSITIVE  PROOFS. 

More  than  a  year  has  now  elapsed  since  M.  Meynier  announced  his 
important  discovery  of  the  solvent  power  of  sulphocyanides  of  the 
alkalies  on  chloride  and  sulphocyanide  of  silver.  Since  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  this  new  mode  of  fixing  prints  I  have  heard  but  little  of  its 
use,  even  amongst  many  of  the  most  active  experimentalists ;  and  I 
fear  much  that,  like  many  other  valuable  discoveries,  it  has  been 
allowed  to  lapse  through  apathy  and  disinclination  to  ascertain  its 
capabilities. 

As  I  have  had  considerable  practical  experience  in  the  use  of 
these  new  fixing  agents,  I  now  venture  to  offer  some  remarks  con¬ 
cerning  them,  solely  of  a  practical  nature,  in  the  hope  that  I  may 
induce  photographic  students  and  those  interested  in  the  material 
progress  of  photography  to  try  these  salts  for  themselves,  and  to 
report  progress  thereon.  For  the  purpose,  therefore,  of  rendering 
the  path  easier,  I  shall  enter  into  many  points  of  detail  in  the 
following  remarks  which  might  otherwise  remain  unnoticed. 

The  first  and  by  no  means  the  least  important  question  which 
arises  is  the  cost  of  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  as  compared  with 
hyposulphite  of  soda ;  for  it  is  obvious  that  whatever  advantages  the 
former  might  possess  over  the  latter,  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
sulphocyanide  would  be  adopted  must  be  proportional  to  the  price. 
So  far  as  this  goes  we  are  in  a  most  satisfactory  position.  Mr.  G.  W. 
Simpson,  in  an  interesting  paper  on  the  new  fixing  agent,--  stated 
that  each  ounce  of  the  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  used  in  his 
experiments  cost  four  shillings.  Shortly  after  I  showed  that  it  could 
be  prepared  from  bisulphide  of  carbon  at  the  rate  of  about  threepence 
per  ounce,  and  subsequently  it  was  advertised  by  a  German  house 
for  two  shillings  per  pound,  and  can  now  be  obtained  at  that  price 
in  some  of  the  principal  towns  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  I 
have  good  reason  to  know.  So  far,  then,  no  economic  considerations 
need  stand  in  the  way  of  the  adoption  of  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium 
as  a  fixing  agent.  We  now  turn  to  the  question  of  the  photographic 
value  of  the  salt.  I  use  the  word  “salt”  in  the  singular  as 
referring  to  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium,  as  I  do  not  believe  the 
potassium  salt  to  possess  much  more  than  half  its  value  as  a  solvent 
for  silver  compounds.  This  seems  to  be  due  to  the  much  greater 
instability  of  the  argento-potassium  compound  than  the  correspond¬ 
ing  double  salt  with  ammonium. 

The  strength  of  the  fixing  bath  is  a  point  of  some  importance,  and 
has  formed  the  subject  of  many  experiments,  which  will  be  alluded 
to  more  particularly  hereafter.  The  best  proportions  are  one  part 
of  the  salt  to  three  or  four  parts  of  water.  When  these  proportions 
are  observed,  very  satisfactory  results  can  be  obtained. .  No  advan¬ 
tage  arises  from  employing  more  concentrated  solutions ;  and  if  they 
are  more  dilute,  yellowness  and  discolouration  of  the  high  lights  of 
the  fixed  prints  is  sometimes  the  consequence,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Simpson.  It  was  this  tendency  of  dilute  solutions  to  cause  yellowness 
which  induced  the  Committee  of  the  Marseilles  Photographic  Society 
to  speak  discouragingly  of  its  value  as  a  fixing  agent.  While  discussing 
the  preliminaries  I  may  remark  that  we  should  invariably  test  the 
sample  of  paper  used  in  printing  by  allowing  a  drop  or  two  of  a  weak 
solution  of  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  fall  on  its  surface.  If  no 
colour  be  produced  after  allowing  the  solution  to  soak  for  a  few 
minutes,  or  when  the  paper,  subsequently  washed  quickly  in  some 
water,  does  not  show  any  difference  in  colour  between  the  portion  on 
which  the  drop  has  fallen  and  the  surrounding  surface,  we  may  con¬ 
clude  that  the  sample  of  paper  is  fit  for  use  with  the  sulphocyanide. 
I  should  recommend  all  who  may  use  the  new  salt  as  a  fixing  agent 
to  try  this  simple  and  quick  test,  as  I  have  at  times  failed  to  obtain 
any  but  discoloured  prints,  even  when  working  with  fresh  and  pure 
baths.  In  many  cases  I  found  that  the  yellow  colour  was  removed 
by  immersing  the  print  in  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  thus  pointing 
to  iron  as  the  probable  cause  of  the  discolouration.  There  are  at  least 
two  sources  from  whence  this  iron  might  come.  First,  from  the  alka- 
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line  chloride  used  in  preparing  the  paper — commercial  chloride  of 
ammonium  in  particular  is  especially  liable  to  contamination  with 
iron.  The  second,  though  least  important,  source  is  the  chloride  of 
gold,  which  usually  contains  traces  of  iron.  Previous  to  being  placed 
in  the  fixing  bath  the  prints  are  rarely  sufficiently  washed  to  remove 
the  whole  of  the  iron  entangled  in  the  paper ;  therefore  on  coming 
in  contact  with  the  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium,  which  is  usually 
slightly  alkaline,  the  red  sulphocyanide  of  iron  is  formed,  but  this  in 
turn  is  decomposed  by  the  free  alkali,  with  deposition  of  a  minute 
quantity  of  the  reddish-yellow  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  in  the 
texture  of  the  paper,  Such  I  conceive  to  be  the  explanation  of  one 
of  the  causes  of  yellowness  in  prints  fixed  by  alkaline  sulphocyanides ; 
but  I  do  not  mean  to  state  that  it  is  the  principal  cause  of  trouble. 
I  may  here  mention  that  the  freedom  of  any  sample  of  sulpho¬ 
cyanide  from  alkaline  sulphides  may  be  easily  ascertained  by  adding 
to  a  solution  of  the  salt  a  drop  of  acetate  (sugar)  of  lead  solution, 
which  produces  a  white  precipitate  with  the  pure  salt ;  but  if  sul¬ 
phides  are  present,  the  precipitate  takes  a  dirty-white  or  brownish 
tint  on  standing  for  a  short  time. 

Having  devoted  sufficient  attention  to  preliminaries,  we  may  now 
proceed  to  examine  the  fixing  process  itself. 

Prints  on  albuminised  paper,  which  we  intend  to  fix  by  means  of 
sulphocyanide  of  ammonium,  should  always  be  over-printed  to 
about  the  same  extent  as  when  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  used ;  but 
the  toning  should  not  be  carried  further  than  we  wish  to  see  in  the 
finished  prints,  as  the  colour  of  a  toned  proof  is  scarcely  lowered 
in  the  new  fixing  bath.  I  find  tills  to  be  particularly  the  case  when 
using  Maxwell  Lyte’s  phosphate  of  soda  and  gold-toning  formula 
with  the  alkaline  gold  bath,  I  have  observed  a  tendency  to  irregu¬ 
larity  in  lowering,  some  portions  of  a  print  remaining  quite  unal¬ 
tered,  while  others  were  decidedly  reduced  in  tone.  This  was 
not  apparently  due  to  any  defect  in  the  texture  of  the  paper.  The 
length  of  time  during  which  a  print  should  remain  in  the 
fixing  bath  varies,  as  might  be  expected,  with  the  kind  of  paper 
used;  but  I  find  that,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  better  to  leave  the  print 
in  the  bath  for  fully  half-an-hour.  Some  of  the  most  brilliant 
prints  which  I  have  obtained  were  immersed  in  the  one  bath  for 
nearly  an  hour,  and  -without  any  loss  of  purity  in  the  high  lights. 
After  taking  the  prints  out  of  the  fixing  bath  I  immerse  them  in 
a  very  small  quantity  of  water  for  ten  minutes,  and  then  wash  them 
in  the  usual  way.  After  about  an  hour’s  washing  in  plain  water, 
frequently  changed,  I  take  a  portion  of  the  white  of  one  of  the 
batch  and  let  fall  a  drop  of  a  weak  solution  of  perckloride  of  iron 
upon  it.  If  a  faint  red  stain  be  produced,  I  plunge  it  into  a  solution 
of  the  sulphocyanide  of  specific  gravity  10310,  which  effectually  re¬ 
moves  all  traces  of  metallic  sulphocyanide  remaining  in  the  prints. 
This  final  fixing  bath  will  keep  in  good  working  order  for  a  very  long  tim  e 
if  always  preserved  in  a  well-closed  bottle,  which  must  be  kept 
away  from  the  light  and  in  a  cool  place.  I  may  remark  that  I  have 
never  been  obliged  to  use  the  second  bath  unless  the  amount  of  wash 
water  employed  in  the  first  instance  was  too  great.  The  French  com¬ 
mittee  considered  that  the  second  bath  should  be  as  strong  as  the  first, 
and  be  applied  immediately  after  removing  the  prints  from  the  latter. 
All  these  different  operations,  though  apparent!}"  troublesome,  are.  in 
reality,  not  in  the  least  more  so  than  when  we  use  the  hyposulphite 
of  soda  as  a  fixing  agent.  The  mode  in  which  the  sulphocyanide 
acts  in  fixing  the  print  is  sufficiently  simple.  "When  a  print  fresh 
from  the  toning  bath  is  immersed  in  solution  of  the  sulphocyanide, 
the  chloride  of  silver  is  decomposed  with  the  formation  of  chloride 
of  the  alkali  and  sulphocyanide  of  silver ;  the  latter  is  then  dissolved 
by  the  excess  of  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  to  form  a  soluble 
double  salt,  but  the  solution  of  the  latter  does  not  bear  dilution  since 
the  double  compound  is  broken  up,  sulphocyanide  of  silver  being 
precipitated.  Thus  arises  the  assumed  necessity  for  a  second  bath 
of  the  alkaline  sulphocyanide  to  dissolve  the  silver  salt  precipitated 
in  the  print  by  dilution  with  water.  Now,  if  reasonable  care  be 
taken,  in  the  first  wasliing  given  to  the  print  or  batch  of  prints  on 
removal  from  the  fixing  bath,  not  to  have  the  volume  of  water  too 
great,  no  fear  of  precipitation  need  be  entertained,  as  the  following 
experiment  will  show: — 2  5  cubic  centimetres  of  a  nearly-saturated 
solution  of  chloride  of  silver  in  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium 
(one  part  to  three  of  water)  was  mixed  with  7  5  c.  c.  of  solution  of 
the  plain  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  of  the  same  strength.  The 
whole  was  then  diluted  by  10  c.  c.  of  distilled  water  at  a  time.  When 
the  seventh  dilution  was  reached,  or  the  total  volume  had  become 
80  c.  c.,  the  double  salt  commenced  to  decompose.  This  shows  that 
wasliing  prints  with  a  small  quantity  of  water  after  removal  from  a 
strong  bath  of  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  is  equivalent  to  using  a 
second  bath  of  the  same  kind.  If  the  quantity  of  water  used  in  the 
first  instance  be  too  great,  its  effect  can  be  easily  remedied,  as  already 
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stated,  by  the  subsequent  application  of  a  dilute  solution  of  the 
sulphocyanide. 

Mr.  Simpson  states  that  in  one  or  two  experiments  when  using 
weak  solutions  of  the  sulpliocyanides  he  obtained  strongly  discoloured 
prints,  but  I  have  repeated  these  experiments  many  times  without 
getting  any  material  discolouration.  On  two  occasions,  however,  I 
did  get  yellow  prints,  but  it  was  found  that  the  salt  used  in  preparing 
the  bath  contained  an  appreciable  quantity  of  alkaline  sulphide,  which 
I  found  could  only  be  recognised  satisfactorily  by  the  careful  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  nitro-prusside  of  sodium  test.  In  fact,  it  is  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  free  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  perfectly  from  ail 
traces  of  alkaline  sulphide  ;  but  I  must  say  that  I  have  met  with  it 
but  rarely  in  any  of  the  commercial  samples  which  I  have  used. 
I  can  corroborate  the  statement  that  solutions  of  sulphocyanide  of 
ammonium,  whether  weak  or  strong,  if  exposed  to  the  ah*  for  some 
time  acquire  the  unpleasant  property  of  discolouring  the  proofs 
which  may  be  fixed  in  them.  To  what  cause  we  are  to  attribute 
this  defect  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture,  since  sulphocyanide  of  am¬ 
monium  is  a  comparatively  stable  compound.  The  remedy  for  this 
is  obvious  :  keep  the  solution  in  a  well-corked  bottle,  and  never  leave 
the  fixing  bath  longer  than  is  necessary  hi  the  open  dish  used  during 
the  immersion  of  the  prints. 

I  hope  sufficient  has  been  said  to  induce  photographers  to  make 
trial  of  the  sulpliocyanides,  which  are  in  every  respect  so  superior  to 
hyposulphites  as  fixing  agents,  not  alone  on  the  score  of  immunity 
from  unpleasant  consequences  if  our  fixing  bath  becomes  accidentally 
acid,  but  also  in  the  greater  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  the  wash¬ 
ing  may  be  accomplished,  and  the  probability  of  increased  perma¬ 
nency  of  our  prints. 

I  append  to  this  a  table  of  strengths  and  gravities  of  solutions  of 
sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  which  I  trust  may  be  found  to  materially 
facilitate  experimental  work. 


Proportions  by  weight 
of 

salt  and  water. 

Specific  gravity.* 

Per-centage  amount 
of 

NH4,  Ca,  NSa. 

one 

:  one 

1137.0 

50.0  p.c. 

:  two 

1077.5 

33.3  „ 

:  three 

1070.0 

25.0  „ 

:  four 

1050.0 

20.0  ,, 

:  five 

1042.0 

16.6  „ 

:  six 

1034.0 

14.2  „ 

:  seven 

1031.0 

12.5  „ 

>> 

:  eight 
:  nine 

1026.5 

11-1  „ 

>> 

1020.0 

10.0  „ 

Emerson  J.  Reynolds,  F.R.G.S., 

Lecturer  on  Practical  Chemistry,  Ledwich  School  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  Dublin, 


PRACTICAL  HINTS  ON  ARTISTIC  PORTRAITURE. 

IN  FOUR  CHAPTERS. 

Chapter  IV. — On  the  “Treatment”  of  Light  and  Shade  as 
Elements  of  Pictorial  Composition. 

If  I  had  not  already  written  much  on  this  subject  in  these  pages 
(see  An  Artist's  Letters  to  a  Young  Photographer),  it  would  seem 
absurd  to  attempt  the  treatment  of  such  a  subject  in  a  single  short 
chapter  about  that  on  which  so  much  has  been  written,  and  of  which 
so  much  remains  to  be  said ;  but  my  present  purpose  is  merely  to 
advance  a  few  illustrations  of  composition  in  light  and  shade — or 
rather  light  and  dark,  for  neither  of  these  things  are  necessarily  to 
be  regarded  as  sun  or  other  light,  or  as  shade  caused  by  the  mere 
absence  of  light— and  point  out  the  principles  on  which  they  are 
founded.  To  illustrate  more  fully  the  application  of  such  principles 
by  increasing  the  number  of  woodcuts  would  be  to  occupy  more 
space  than  can  be  here  spared  for  the  purpose ;  but  the  few  examples 
selected  are  among  the  simplest  and  most  effective,  and,  moreover, 
suggest  many  other  modes  by  which  similar  effects  are  obtainable. 

It  was  the  practice  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  when  studying  in  the 
continental  galleries,  to  jot  down  the  broad  masses  or  the  tones  of 
such  pictures  as  he  admired  on  a  piece  of  paper  side  by  side  as  they 
existed  in  the  originals,  and  by  so  doing  he  speedily  arrived  at  the 
principles  on  which  their  picturesqueness  depended.  We  commend 
the  same  practice  to  photographic  art-students,  because  the  eye,  un¬ 
attracted  by  the  forms  and  incidents  of  the  pictures,  recognises  more 
readily  and  clearly  the  means  by  which  their  effects  of  breadth  and 
focus  are  attained.  The  few  examples  which  accompany  this  paper, 
and  winch  are  all  from  good  paintings  by  first-rate  masters,  will 
explain  my  meaning  better  than  words  can. 

*  Taken  at  a  temperature  of  55°  F. 


Breadth  is  not,  as  some  too  hastily  conclude,  the  equal  or  nearly 
equal  division  of  two  masses,  one  fight  and  one  dark,  but  the  union 
of  all  the  masses  both  of  fight  and  dark.  This  union  is  effected  by 
associating  fight  with  fight  and  dark  with  dark,  so  that  by  gradation, 
assisted  perhaps  by  form,  each  tone  is  associated  with  the  tones  to 
which  it  is  more  nearly  allied  ;  and  every  darkest  shade  and  brightest 
fight  is  not  a  mere  spot  isolated  from  kindred  tones,  but  the  focus, 
as  it  were,  of  the  fights  or  darks  to  which  the  other  tones  lead  up  to 
or  down  from.  Thus,  in  a  work  possessing  breadth  of  light 
shade,  we  see  that  there  are  two  or  three  predominating  but  asso¬ 
ciated  masses,  and  that  the  one  has  its  focus  of  brilliancy  and  the 
other  its  focus  of  depth,  each  such  focus  being  dependent  for  ex¬ 
istence  on  the  parts  with  which  it  is  intimately  and  necessarily 
associated  as  a  whole.  A  spotty  picture  (of  which  examples  may  be 
found  in  Constable’s  works)  is  one  wanting  in  unity  or  breadth  of 
fight  and  shade — one  in  which  each  little  mass  of  fight  or  dark  is 
isolated — telling,  perhaps,  as  a  mere  purposeless  spot,  or  indicating, 
and  probably  giving,  an  appearance  of  relief  to  some  form  never  in¬ 
tended  to  be  suggested  or  represented ;  or,  if  suddenly  dark  and 
intense,  looking  like  a  hole  in  the  surface.  In  good  pictures  win  re  the 
subject  has  rendered  the  artistic  treatment  of  the  fight  and  shade  diffi¬ 
cult,  it  would  surprise  you  to  find  the  ingenious  expedients  adopted  to 
connect  some  stray  point  of  fight  or  dark  with  such  other  portions  of 
the  work  as  they  ought  to  be  associated  with.  For  instance :  you  have 
most  likely  heard  the  story  of  the  painter  who,  when  asked  what  a 
dog  in  the  foreground  of  his  picture  was  doing,  replied — “He! 
Oh!  he  is  carrying  that  bit  of  fight  out  of  the  shadow.”  In 
landscape  paintings  a  little  sunlight  penetrating  some  leafy  screen 
and  falling  into  the  desired  place,  a  mass  of  lighted  foliage,  dark  or 
light  cattle,  a  pool  of  water,  or  a  hundred  other  things  may  be  made 
to  serve  the  desired  purpose.  In  portraiture  the  position  of  the 
hands,  a  stray  curl,  the  arrangement  of  some  light  piece  of  drapery, 
a  closed  or  opened  book,  the  concealment  of  a  si  art  front,  dark  or 
fight  accessories,  changing  the  point  of  view,  &c.,  &c.,  may  be  the 
means  adopted.  And  with  regard  to  drapery — 

“  Where  in  black  shade  the  deeper  hollow  lies, 

Assisting  art  some  midway  fold  supplies, 

That  gently  meets  the  light  and  gently  spreads 
To  break  the  hardness  of  opposing  shades  ” — 

or  an  intrusive  fold  which  catches  too  strong  a  light  may  be  rendered 
less  prominent ;  for  our  student  must  not  be  indolent  enough  to  sup: 
pose  difficulties  are  impossibilities,  or  conceive  that  because  the  painter 
can  introduce  into  his  picture  imagined  accidents,  fights,  shadows,  or 
selected  objects,  that  therefore  the  photographer  cannot  control  bis 
real  light  and  arrange  his  real  draperies  and  accessories,  or  choose 
the  position  from  which  to  view  the  real  scene  he  is  desirous  of 
photographing,  to  say  nothing  of  the  power  he  has  in  the  printing. 
The  powers  of  the  painter  are,  it  is  true,  to  some  extent  less 
limited  ;  but  that  the  photographer  has  no  small  field  open  to  him  in 
this  direction  will  be  very  perceptible  when  he  carries  the  principles 
of  which  I  speak  intelligently  into  his  practice. 

To  obtain  breadth  effectively  a  degree  of  flatness,  or  rather  a 
want  of  strong  contrasts— nothing  approaclung  emptiness,  remem¬ 
ber — should  characterise  the  masses,  but  without  sacrificing  a  focus 
of  highest  light  and  deepest  shadow. 

We  must  now,  however,  turn  to  the  examples  before  us.  A 
method  which  was  a  favourite  one  with  Collins,  and  is  to  be  found 
in  the  works  of  many  modern  masters,  is  that  of  a  wedge-like 
mass  of  light  entering  at  the  side  of  the  picture,  as  in  Jig.  1.  Another 


FIG.  i. 


no  less  simple  and  effective  method  is  the  substituting  of  a  similar 
mass  of  dark  for  that  of  light,  and  keeping  its  deeper  parts  near,  but 
not  too  near,  the  line  of  the  horizon  and  the  central  portions  ot  the 
picture,  as  i nfig.  2.  In  either  of  these  cases  the  masses  must  be  united 
with  half-tones,  and  both  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  the  cone  o 
light  or  shade  blend  imperceptibly  with  the  two  lighter  masses,  o 
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which  one  should  be  predominant.  Of  course  when  I  speak  of  a 
wedge  like  mass  I  do  not  mean  that  it  should  absolutely  take  such 
a,  shape,  but  that  it  may  more  or  less  closely  resemble  such  a  form. 

Claude  s  principle  resembled  one  which  Turner  frequently  carried 
out  (see  Jiff.  3),  only  that,  while  the  latter  more  frequently  gave  a 

FIG.  3. 


breadth  of  light  to  the  larger  share  of  his  canvas,  the  former  gene¬ 
rally  preferred  devoting  the  larger  share  of  liis  space  to  a  breadth  of 
shade.  The  Art-Journal  for  May  contains  an  engraving  of  Turner’s 
View  of  A  rvieto  which  will  serve  to  illustrate  this  kind  of  treatment, 
and  show  its  simplicity  and  effect.  The  broader  and  stronger  lights 
are  in  this  case  usually  found  in  the  sunliglited  sky  or  clouds,  and  is 
also  faintly  echoed  somewhere  near  the  foreground ;  still  the  principle 
thus  enforced  may  of  course  be  applied  in  many  ways,  and  originate 
a  large  variety  of  very  pleasing  effects. 

In  Jig.  4  we  have  another  method  strongly  advocated  by  Sir 


FIG.  4. 


Joshua  Reynolds,  in  which  three  lights  differing  in  size,  shape,  in¬ 
tensity,  and  position  are  made  use  of,  being  so  placed  as  to  be  asso¬ 
ciated  by  their  nearness  or  more  or  less  intimately  associated  by 
intermediate  tones  one  with  the  other,  and  also  very  commonly  to 
form  more  or  less  perfectly  a  cone  of  which  the  apex  is  the  stronger 
and  brighter  light.  This  principle  will  be  found  very  largely  em¬ 
ployed  in  portraiture,  although  it  has  been  perhaps  no  less  exten¬ 
sively  adopted  in  all  other  branches  of  art. 

The  things  to  be  avoided  are  masses  of  light  or  dark,  which  of 
themselves  give  too  distinctly  visible  forms  and  contrasts  unassociated 
with  the  intention  of  the  artist  or  purpose  of  the  picture — lights  and 
darks  which  create  masses  or  lines  at  variance  with  the  composition, 
or  which  convey  the  eye  to  undesirable  points,  and  lights  or  darks 
which  give  formal  repetitions  of  lines  or  shapes. 

The  two  other  illustrations  we  give  are  not  quite  so  simple,  the  one 
from  a  picture  by  Rembrandt  (Jiff.  5)  and  the  other  (jiff.  0)  Murillo's 
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Immaculate  Conception — the  latter  the  more  softly  harmonious, 
the  former  the  more  striking  and  forcible.  Murillo’s  method 
“  Draws  to  a  point  the  congregated  mass 
Of  dazzling  rays  that  more  than  nature  bright 
Reflect  each  image  in  an  orb  of  light, 

While  from  the  point  the  scattered  beams  retire, 

Sink  to  the  verge  and  there  in  shade  expire ; 

So  strongly  near,  so  softly  distant  throw 
On  all  thy  rounded  groups  the  circling  glow.” 

FIG.  5. 


So  in  this  picture  the  white  drapery  of  the  Virgin,  receiving  vigour 
and  brilliancy  from  contrast,  forms  the  focus  of  light  from  which  all 

FIG.  6. 


the  other  connected  lights  of  the  picture  softly  retire,  either  into  the 
half-light  and  intermediate  tones,  or  into  the  deepening  mass  of 
shadow  which  spreads  away  to  the  side  and  bottom  of  the  picture, 
relieved  by  softly  advancing  lights  formed  by  groups  of  half- visible 
cherubs. 

“  Lost  and  confused  progressively  they  fade — 

Not  fall  precipitate  from  light  to  shade.” 

And  with  these  few  hints  thus  ends  Chapter  IV.  and  last. 

A.  H.  Wall. 
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ON  DEFECTS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PORTRAITS,  FROM  AN 
AMERICAN  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

[Humphrey’s  Journal.] 

PORTRAITS  DEVOID  OF  TASTE. 

Certain  rules  are  recognised  as  to  the  size  of  the  portrait.  The  full- 
length  portrait,  as  its  name  implies,  comprehends  the  whole  figure;  the 
tliree-fourths  portrait,  taken  seated,  exhibits  the  figure  as  far  as  just 
below  the  knees ;  the  half-portrait  contains  the  complete  trunk  and 
exhibits  the  whole  of  the  arms ;  the  quarter-portrait  retains  the  head, 
shoulders,  and  arms  as  far  as  the  elbow  ;  whilst  the  bust  is  limited  by  the 
commencement  of  the  shoulders  and  thorax.  In  vignettes  the  head  and 
part  of  the  neck  alone  are  presented  in  the  picture,  or  they  may  merge 
into  the  quarter-portrait. 

Of  all  these  different  forms  the  full-length  figure  gives  the  greatest 
satisfaction,  because  it  reproduces  all  that  can  be  shown ;  next  to  this,  it 
is  our  opinion  that  the  bust  is  most  pleasing,  because  it  presents  to  our 
view  the  complete  features  and  neck  without  any  parts  apparently 
unfinished,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  not  commenced. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  artist  that  his  portrait  shall  excite  no  desire  in  the 
beholder  to  see  more  of  the  party  than  that  which  is  already  depicted,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  to  make  him  satisfied  and  gratified  with  what  he  sees. 

If,  now,  the  bust  comprehends  a  part  of  the  upper  arm  nearly  as  far  as 
the  elbow,  the  operator  at  once  oversteps  the  rules  of  taste,  because  the 
portrait  has  the  appearance  as  if  a  wrathy  general  had  cut  off  all  below 
with  a  sharp-edged  sword.  There  is  apparently  something  wanting,  we 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  production,  and  we  cannot  always  define  the 
cause  of  this  want  of  satisfaction.  The  defect  is  to  he  attributed  to  an 
excess  of  figure  depicted,  or  to  the  incompleteness  of  the  parts  commenced. 
Remove  the  stumps  of  the  arms,  or  exhibit  the  complete  upper  extremities 
in  order  to  remedy  the  unpleasantness  of  the  effect. 

For  the  same  reasons  the  half-portrait  and  three-quarter  portrait  excite 
sensations  of  dissatisfaction  if  the  stumps  of  the  thighs  or  legs  are  pre¬ 
sented  bisected  in  the  middle. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  portraits  between  that  of  the  full-length  figure  and 
of  the  bust  are  all  more  or  less  unpleasing,  because  they  exhibit  incom¬ 
plete  parts.  To  remedy  such  defects,  or,  at  least,  to  aid  in  removing  the 
unpleasant  sensations  that  would  arise,  the  artist  tries  to  obscure  such 
unfinished  parts  by  throwing  around  them  folds  of  drapery,  or  by  the 
adaptation  of  other  accessories  appropriate  to  the  case. 

The  principal  point — that  is,  the  salient  point  for  the  operator  to  re¬ 
member  amongst  the  defects  of  portraiture  just  alluded  to — is,  when 
generalised,  the  want  of  completion  in  some  part  or  limb  commenced. 
The  remedy  is  easily  deduced  from  what  has  preceded. 

Certain  defects  of  photographic  portraiture  are  to  be  attributed  to  the 
distortion  produced  by  the  lenses  by  which  the  negatives  were  taken. 
Even  the  best  of  lenses  adapted  for  portraiture  within-doors  are  subject 
to  the  defect  of  producing  distortion  more  or  less  according  to  circum¬ 
stances.  For  the  opening  of  the  lens  must  of  necessity  be  capacious,  in 
order  to  perform  the  work  of  actinism  in  a  reasonable  time. 

The  nature  of  the  defect  here  alluded  to  can  be  best  understood  by 
means  of  a  diagram,  which  any  operator  can  easily  construct  for  himself. 
Draw  a  circle  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  within  this,  and  concentric 
with  it,  draw  a  smaller  circle  two  inches  in  diameter.  Draw  a  horizontal 
diameter  and  a  vertical  diameter,  and  mark  their  extremities  on  the 
outer  circle  with  North,  South,  East,  and  West,  and  the  extremities  of 
the  smaller  diameters  with  the  corresponding  initals  N.  S.  E.  W. ;  and 
let  C  be  the  common  centre  of  the  two  circles. 

Suppose,  furthermore,  that  the  illuminated  disc  on  the  ground-glass  of 
the  camera  is  six  inches  in  diameter.  In  addition,  let  us  remind  the 
reader,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  focus  of  the  peripheral  rays  emanating 
from  the  same  radiant  is  shorter  than  that  of  the  central  rays ;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  picture  of  an  object  out  of  focus  is  larger  than  that  of 
the  same  object  in  focus  ;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  amount  of  increase  in  size 
depends  upon  the  greater  distance  of  the  rays  from  the  centre  of  the  lens, 
or  on  the  increase  in  spherical  aberration  ;  and,  fourthly,  as  before  stated, 
that  all  photographic  lenses  at  present  made  for  in-door  work  produce 
more  or  less  spherical  aberration. 

Satisfied  with  these  facts,  we  proceed  to  show  that  those  conditions  in 
a  lens  must  inevitably  produce  a  certain  amount  of  distortion  in  the 
photograph  by  increasing  the  magnitude  of  parts  out  of  focus. 

Thus,  for  instance,  let  the  head  of  the  model  be  focussed  at  the  point 
South  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  ground-glass,  whilst  the  feet  are  focussed  at 
the  point  North.  The  consequence  of  such  a  mode  of  adjusting  the  focus 
will  produce  a  distortion  in  all  the  central  parts,  such  as  the  middle  and 
lower  part  of  the  trunk,  and  the  lower  ai'm  and  hands  ;  these  will  be  out 
of  focus  and  magnified  beyond  their  proportionate  size,  and  at  the  same 
time  devoid  of  sharpness  of  outline  and  definition  of  tone  in  the  print 
taken  from  such  a  negative.  Now  this  distortion  must  exist  under  the 
circumstances  enumerated,  and  it  remains  for  us  to  devise  means  by  which 
it  can  be  diminished  in  amount. 

There  are  two  ways  of  accomplishing  the  end  in  view. 

The  first  depends  upon  the  well-known  fact  that,  other  things  remain¬ 


ing  the  same  or  proportionate  in  the  construction  of  lenses,  the  amount 
of  distortion  on  a  given  space  will  diminish  as  the  focal  length  increases — 
that  is,  a  lens  of  eight  inches  focus  will  produce  only  half  the  distortion 
on  the  same  space  as  that  produced  by  a  Bimilarly-constructed  lens  of 
four  inches  focus. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  a  long-focussed  lens  is  invariably  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  production  of  full  length  card-pictures,  the  one-third  and 
the  one-half  lenses  being  those  generally  used  ;  and  if  the  photographic 
gallery  were  sufficiently  long  and  the  light  sufficiently  intense,  a  two- 
thirds  or  four-fourth  lens  will  produce  still  better  effect,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  would  be  used.  This  method  of  overcoming  the  distortion  is 
preferable  to  the  second  mode,  because  it  produces  at  the  same  time 
sharpness  of  definition  over  the  whole  picture. 

The  second  method  is  one  to  which  the  operator  must  invariably  re¬ 
sort  with  a  given  lens  and  a  contracted  gallery.  It  consists  in  dividing 
up  the  focus,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  or  focussing  midway  between 
the  centre  of  its  lens  and  its  periphery — that  is,  adjusting  the  parts  of  the 
figure  that  are  found  at  S.  or  N.  on  the  inner  circle  to  accurate  focus,  or 
nearly  so.  By  this  expedient  the  head,  extremities,  and  central  parts 
will  be  slightly  out  of  focus,  but  only  half  as  much  so  as  the  central  parts 
were  when  the  focus  was  adjusted  on  the  head  and  feet. 

But  because  certain  parts,  and  some  of  them  very  vital  ones,  are  not 
accurately  in  focus,  we  must  not  expect  to  meet  with  extreme  sharpness 
in  the  fine  outlines  or  traits  of  the  face,  eyes,  &c.  In  fine,  by  thus  divid¬ 
ing  up  the  focus,  we  lose  in  definition,  as  it  were,  one-half.  It  is  fre¬ 
quently  preferable  to  endure  the  maximum  distortion  in  the  central  parts 
to  the  diminution  of  this  distortion  one-half  at  the  sacrifice  of  definition 
in  the  face,  which  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  figure.  The  distor¬ 
tion  in  question  will  gradually  diminish  in  amount  as  the  length  of  the 
figure  decreases ;  in  vignettes  and  busts,  if  the  lens  be  the  work  of  a 
respectable  optician,  there  ought  to  be  none  apparent. 

We  shall  continue  this  subject  in  our  next. 


THE  AMERICAN  IVORYTYFE. 

[The  Camera  and  the  Pencil.] 

This  picture  was  recently  invented  and  introduced  by  Wenderoth.  It  is 
a  coloured  photograph,  finished  so  as  to  resemble  a  miniature  or  portrait 
on  ivory. 

The  mode  of  making  it : — Select  a  vigorous,  clearly-defined  impression, 
with  margin  enough  to  allow  for  mounting  upon  the  painter’s  stretcher  or 
painting  board.  Damp  the  print  with  a  sponge  dipped  in  clear  water ; 
then  paste  its  edges  upon  the  stretcher,  and  with  clean  paper  over  its 
face,  rub  the  print  down  smoothly.  When  dry,  it  will  be  tight  and  firm 
for  the  artist  to  operate  upon.  Or  mount  it  upon  a  sheet  of  glass,  with 
its  edges  ground  to  hold  the  paste. 

The  photograph  is  now  coloured  upon  the  face,  as  a  miniature,  with 
permanent  colours  ;  but  colours  much  stronger  than  those  commonly  em¬ 
ployed  on  surface-painting,  as  the  manner  of  mounting  the  completed 
pictures  upon  plate-glass  has  the  effect  of  lowering  the  tone  of  the 
colours  used. 

As  transparent  colours  are  reduced,  or  lose  considerably  in  tone  by  this 
mode  of  mounting,  they  should  be  painted  in  much  more  strongly  than 
for  surface-painting ;  while  the  body  colours  should  be  kept  down  or 
reduced  in  tone,  since  they  are  heightened  or  made  more  brilliant  and 
vigorous  by  the  manner  of  mounting. 

The  coloured  print  is  now  mounted  on  a  perfectly  clean  sheet  of  plate- 
glass,  face  downward,  as  follows : — Melt  bleached,  pure  white  wax,  and, 
while  hot,  pour  it  upon  the  glass  plate,  which  is  also  made  and  kept  hot 
on  a  steel  or  iron  plate,  or  a  soapstone  slab,  under  which  one  or  two  spirit- 
lamps  are  continuously  burning.  While  the  wax  is  quite  liquid  take  the 
print  by  the  ends,  spring  it  in  the  middle,  and  lower  it  gently  into  the 
heated  wax,  carefully  pressing  from  the  middle  outward  both  parts  of  it 
down  into  the  wax,  and  then  with  a  straight-edged  paper-folder,  of  ivory 
or  bone,  or  some  similar  article  suited  to  the  purpose,  press  and  work  out 
all  the  air-bubbles  and  superflous  wax.  This  operation  must,  of  course, 
be  executed  while  the  plate  is  quite  warm. 

The  paper-folder  should  be  carefully  rubbed  from  one  extremity  of  the 
print  to  the  other  without  lifting  it  therefrom  or  suspending  the  process, 
as  a  mark  would  thus  be  left  on  the  picture,  which  will  be  thoroughly 
saturated  with  wax,  and  which,  if  properly  handled,  will  be  transparent, 
smooth,  and  beautiful. 

Some  artists  use  a  compound  of  one  part  gum  dammar  to  eight  parts  wax ; 
or  Canada  balsam  and  wax ;  or  gum  elmer  and  wax ;  same  proportion  of 
one  to  eight  parts  of  wax.  Others  use  a  larger  proportion  of  the  gum- 
vamishes. 

Finally  the  picture  is  finished  by  placing  upon  its  back  and  firmly 
sealing  to  the  glass  a  clean  sheet  of  white  paper  or  cardboard,  with  a 
cardboard  border  or  mat  between  the  picture  and  the  paper,  and  with 
small  lumps  of  hard  wax  stuck  upon  the  dark  or  opaque  parts  of  the 
picture,  so  arranged  as  to  keep  them  about  one-sixteenth  or  one-twentieth 
of  an  inch  asunder.  This  distance  must  be  determined  by  effect  or  ap¬ 
pearance  produced,  and  regulated  by  the  judgment  of  the  artist,  when  the 
picture  is  ready  for  the  frame.  Sometimes  a  duplicate  tinted  print  of  the 
face  is  placed  behind  to  give  more  colour  vigour. 

To  produce  this  picture  in  its  perfection  requires  the  highest  degree  of 
artistic  skill. 


August  5,  1804] 
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Jfffmp  dkrasgMTtoiixe. 

Paris ,  August  1st,  1864. 

I  had  lately  tlie  pleasure  of  paying  a  visit  to  the  atelier  of  MM.  Ferrier, 
fils,  and  Soulier,  Boulevard  de  Sebastopol,  No.  113,  and  of  examining  a 
number  of  beautiful  glass  stereoscopic  slides,  printed  on  albumen.  The 
novelties  consist  of  new  instantaneous  views  of  Paris,  marine  views,  and 
views  entitled  “ Effets  de  Lune ,”  orwbatis  commonly  called  moonlight  views. 
I  felt  considerable  interest  in  examining  the  new  stereographs ;  for,  on  dit , 
that  the  establishment,  with  all  the  negatives,  positives,  working  stock, 
and  clientelle  has  been  sold  to  M.  Lionel  Levy,  a  clever  and  enterprising 
gentleman,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  house  a  certain  time,  the  price 
being  some  200,000  francs  (£8,000).  The  business  is  carried  on  under  the 
old  name,  and  the  retiring  partners  are  to  submit  to  their  successor  all 
new  negatives  they  may  severally  at  their  leisure  make,  he  having  the 
option  of  purchasing  any  of  them  or  not,  as  he  may  choose.  I  was  very 
glad  to  see  the  new  slides  show  undoubted  improvements  upon  those  first 
published ;  and  the  colour  of  the  transparencies,  which  even  before  were 
unrivalled,  although  of  a  slightly  greenish  hue,  are  now  of  a  rich,  warm 
tone,  equalling  in  this  respect  the  silver  prints  of  Bedford  and  the  best 
English  photographers.  I  was  particularly  pleased  with  some  moonlight 
effects.  One,  showing  a  view  of  the  river  Seine,  with  the  palace  of  the 
Institute  of  France,  the  dome  of  which  mounts  up  with  its  fine  lines  into 
the  sky,  where  the  moon  appears  in  all  her  silvery  beauty,  the  reflections 
in  the  water  being  charmingly  rendered.  This  stereoscopic  view  is  really 
fine.  I  recollect  seeing  M.  Meissonier,  a  distinguished  French  painter, 
and  a  member  of  the  Institute,  in  raptures  at  its  beauties  and  pictorial 
truthfulness.  Another  slide  represents  the  sea  glistening  with  the  pale 
beams  of  the  moon,  which  appears  floating  away  in  the  sky  at  an  almost 
immeasurable  distance,  while  fine  masses  of  cloud  lay  between  the  earth 
and  the  nightly  orb.  Towards  the  horizon  are  two  square-rigged  vessels, 
and  the  wind-crested  waves  of  the  sea  dash  upon  the  pier,  partly  exposed 
and  partly  hid  by  the  foaming  tide.  This  picture  calls  to  my  mind 
Macaire’s  instantaneous  photograph  of  the  sea,  published  some  years  ago 
by  Le  Gray,  and  which  so  astonished  the  photographic  world,  only,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  monographic  beauties,  we  have  now  the  charms  of  stereoscopic 
relief.  Macaire’s  view  was,  I  believe,  taken  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Havre,  and  Ferrier’s  from  near  Etretat.  The  processes  by  which  the 
negatives  and  the  positives  of  the  slides  by  MM.  Ferrier  and  Co.  are 
made  are  still  secret  ones,  as  may  be  imagined  when  I  add  that  there  are 
nearly  twenty  persons  employed  in  the  house,  and  no  one  but  the  person 
whose  duty  it  is  to  scrupulously  clean  it  dare  enter  into  the  operating-room, 
on  pain  of  instant  dismissal.  My  readers  must  not  suppose  that  the  mag¬ 
nificent  results  I  saw,  or,  indeed,  success  in  any  calling  in  life,  are  secured 
without  labour,  or  the  utmost  care  and  skill.  In  this  case,  the  principal, 
in  order  to  avoid  dust  and  vibration,  is  occupied  from  four  o’clock  in  the 
morning  preparing  and  albumenising  the  glasses  before  the  arrival  of  the 
employes ,  and  he  sensitises  his  plates  from  six  to  eight  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  after  their  departure.  1  can,  therefore,  hazard  an  opinion  as  to 
how  these  slides  are  made,  and  though  I  have  had  some  experience  with 
instantaneous  views,  my  dictum  must  be  valued  only  for  what  it  maybe  worth. 

I  will  suppose  that  we  use  wet  collodion  (ether  at  62°,  45  parts ;  alcohol 
at  40°,  55  parts  ;  equivalents  of  iodide  and  bromide,  1  \  parts ;  cotton,  1| 
parts,  that  manufactured  by  M.  Mann,  of  St.  Petersburg,  answering  very 
well) ;  a  negative  is  taken  in  a  binocular  camera,  very  rapidly,  of  a  marine 
view,  with  clouds,  shipping,  sea,  and  the  reflection  of  the  sun  upon  the 
rolling  waves.  There  is  no  necessity,  as  will  appear  later  on,  for  the  sun 
itself  to  appear  on  the  field  of  the  picture.  Upon  the  ground-glass  a  good 
deal  of  reflected  light  may  thus  be  got  rid  off,  and  success  more  easily 
attained.  The  iron  development  (iron  ten  parts,  acetic  acid,  crystallised, 
five  parts,  water  100  parts)  should  not  be  pushed,  which  would  render  the 
cliches  hard,  but  which  should  on  the  contrary  be  extremely  soft  and 
slightly  feeble.  The  clicM  may  then  be  copied  upon  a  bromised  collodion 
tannin,  and  honey  plate  in  the  binocular  camera,  as  described  by  Mr. 
Coleman  Sellers,  the  admirable  Philadelphia  correspondent  of  The 
British  Journal  or  Photography,  in  one  of  his  early  letters.  I  here 
profit  by  the  occasion  when  his  name  is  on  the  tapis  to  tender  to  him  my 
best  thanks,  having  practically  profited  by  his  remarks.  The  more  the 
two  lenses  in  the  binocular  camera  are  separated  in  taking  the  nega¬ 
tive,  the  stereoscopic  relief  will  naturally  be  more  strongly  “pronounced.” 

I  believe  the  axes  of  the  lens  used  for  the  instantaneous  views  of  M. 
Ferrier  are  about  six  inches  apart,  as  in  the  camera  which  I  examined, 
and  to  which  were  attached  two  stereoscopic  lenses  made  by  M.  Darlot, 
of  Paris,  successor  to  M.  Jamin,  an  agent  for  whom  resides  in 
the  good  town  of  Liverpool.  These  lenses  had  been  used  for 
instantaneous  views,  and  were  much  liked.  They  cover,  without 
stops,  a  stereoscopic  picture,  and  thus  allow  a  great  body  of  light 
to  pass  on  to  the  ground-glass,  which  is  about  10  X  5  inches. 
This  wide  separation  of  the  lens  would  necessitate  the  centre  part  of  the 
negative  to  be  cut  out  with  a  diamond,  and  which  could  easily  be  done 
without  danger  of  injury  to  the  cliche.  The  development  of  the  positive 
should  be  made  with  pyrogallic  acid  one-fourth  part,  citric  acid  one- 
fourth  part,  water  100  parts,  with  nitrate  of  silver  freely  added  as 
the  development  proceeds.  The  fixing : — Hyposulphite  of  soda  twenty 
parts,  chloride  of  gold  one-tenth  part,  water  100  parts.  The  colour  of 
the  positive  with  this  formula  is  very  rich  and  warm,  and  well  adapted 
for  transparencies  on  glass.  Behind  the  positive  should  be  placed  the 


usual  ground-glass,  having  first  received  a  coating  of  a  coloured  wax 
dissolved  in  ether.  If  it  be  found  that  one  coating  is  not  opaque 
enough,  one  or  more  coatings  will  produce  the  necessary  sombreness. 
A  cold  or  warm  neutral  tint  would  allow  of  change  of  effects,  such  as  in 
winter  or  summer.  Here  is  the  way  in  which  the  moon  may  be  repre¬ 
sented  : — Before  pouring  on  the  coloured  wax  upon  the  ground-glass, 
which  is  poured  on  like  collodion,  a  small  wafer,  round  like  the  full  moon, 
or  cut  in  shape  corresponding  with  her  appearance  at  the  quarters, 
should  be  temporarily  attached  to  the  ground-glass  in  such  a  position  in 
the  sky  as  may  be  judged  fit,  but  always  in  the  line  of  the  reflected 
lights  of  the  picture.  This  will,  of  course,  protect  the  ground-glass  of 
coloured  wax,  and  it  only  requires  the  removal  of  the  wafer  with  the 
point  of  a  compass  to  secure  a  sharp  transparent  and  white  image  the 
size  of  the  wafer.  The  clouds  of  the  positive  will  thus  show  in  front  of 
the  moon,  which  may  be  slightly  obscured,  if  desired,  by  the  wafer 
being  applied  after  the  first  coating  is  given.  The  position  of  the  second 
wafer  may  be  found  by  measurement  with  the  compass ;  the  separation 
should  be  a  line  wider  apart  than  that  of  the  two  most  distant  objects  in 
the  positive.  Should  the  wax  be  dissolved  in  benzoin  it  may  be  applied 
on  the  collodion  like  an  ordinary  varnish,  and  the  ground-glass  may  be 
dispensed  with  and  replaced  by  a  plain  glass  mount.  The  sky  between 
the  clouds  may  be  pricked  through  with  a  needle  point,  which,  if 
judiciously  done,  will  give  the  effect  of  stars.  The  two  glasses  are  then 
secured  together  with  the  margin  of  black  paper,  and  the  slide  may  be 
labelled  “  moonlight  view.”  It  is  evident  that  a  landscape  with  or  with¬ 
out  a  running  stream  of  water  may  be  secured  in  like  manner ;  or  the 
moon  may  be  represented  as  shining  between  the  leaves  of  a  tree. 

M.  Ferrier,  fils,  they  say,  makes  his  campaign  this  season  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  to  which  country  he  is  gone  with  800  lbs.  weight  of  dry  Taupenot 
plates  of  two  sizes,  namely,  stereoscopic  and  14  by  11  inches  ;  while  M. 
Ferrier,  pere,  goes  to  gather  fresh  laurels  from  the  seaside  where  he 
will  renew  his  experiments  with  Taupenot  plates  exposed  instantane¬ 
ously,  similarly  to  the  other  season  when  instantaneous  sea  views  were 
taken  at  Nice ;  for  you  must  know  that  M.  Ferrier  believes  that  the 
Taupenot  is  the  veritable  king  of  photographic  processes. 

The  manner  of  exposing  the  objectives  for  instantaneous  effects  has 
long  been,  and  is  still  a  question  about  which  much  can  be  said.  When 
I  saw  M.  Ferrier  taking  instantaneous  views  on  the  Boulevards  of  Paris 
he  had  a  slide  arranged  inside  his  camera  in  a  way  similar  to  that  pro¬ 
posed  by  Mr.  Leake  some  years  ago.  The  shutter,  with  two  holes  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  lens,  passed  just  behind  the  lens,  sliding  horizontally. 
M.  Ferrier  preferred  to  make  his  movement  with  his  hand,  timing  the 
speed  as  light  and  circumstances  dictated.  M.  Ferrier,  fils,  had  a  weight 
hanging  down  outside  the  camera  attached  to  the  sliding  shutter,  which 
moved  rapidly  in  its  grooves  on  a  trigger  being  touched.  The  defect  of 
this  exposure,  in  my  humble  opinion,  was  that  the  darkest  parts  of  a 
picture,  viz.,  the  foreground,  received  the  same  length  of  exposure  as  the 
lightest  part,  viz.,  the  sky;  and  also  the  sliding  opening  form;  d  a  series 
of  ever-changing  stops,  and  which  necessarily  changed  the  optical  image 
on  the  sensitive  surface  of  the  plate,  as  could  be  seen  on  enlarging  a  small 
view  some  twenty  or  twenty-five  times.  It  was  here  that  the  views  of 
Mr.  Wilson,  and  more  particularly,  as  to  sharpness  and  optical  image, 
those  of  Mr.  England’s,  were  superior  to  those  of  MM.  Ferrier— Mr! 
Wilson’s  exposure  being  made  by  an  upward  motion  from  the  outside  of 
the  lens,  and  Mr.  England’s  by  a  downward  motion  inside  the  lens  and 
close  to  the  negative.  M.  Ferrier  has  for  this  season,  I  am  told,  altered 
his  arrangement,  inasmuch  as  his  shutter  is  now  attached  to  the  plate 
slide,  but  still  moves  horizontally;  which  for  the  cloud  effects,  with 
all  due  deference  to  his  judgment,  I  think  is  still  wrong.  However,  I 
look  forward  with  much  eagerness  for  the  (I  have  no  doubt)  splendid 
results  he  will  show  us.  W.  Harrison. 


Sale  of  Photographic  Apparatus. — On  Tuesday  last  a  very  large  and 
valuable  collection  of  photographic  apparatus  was  exposed  to  public  com¬ 
petition  by  Messrs.  Puttick  and  Simpson,  auctioneers,  at  their  rooms, 
Leicester-square.  On  no  occasion  have  we  seen  such  results  from  ineffi¬ 
cient  advertising  as  were  displayed  on  that  occasion.  The  cameras  and 
lenses  were  of  a  very  beautiful  and  costly  description,  and  were  present  in 
great  profusion.  There  _  is  scarcely  a  maker  of  repute,  some  of  whose 
works  were  not  present  in  this  collection.  Stereoscopic  cameras  of  the 
newest  design,  panoramic  cameras,  portable  and  rigid  cameras  of  various 
kinds,  together  with  orthoscopic  lenses,  orthographic  lenses,  triple  achro¬ 
matic  lenses,  double  achromatic  lenses,  and  single  achromatic  lenses _ all 

these  formed  only  part  of  the  collection.  We  suppose  there  could  not  have 
been  less  than  sixty  dozen  of  printing- frames  alone,  of  sizes  from  16x14 
and  downwards.  In  many  instances  these  were  knocked  down  in  lots  of 
two  dozen,  and  at  prices  which  would  have  astounded  the  manufacturer. 
Among  others  the  following  lots  were  sold : — Orthoscopic  lens,  by  Harri¬ 
son,  for  10  X  8  plates,  £1  5s. ;  a  similar  lens,  by  Ross,  for  plates  18  x  16, 
£4  10s. ;  a  one  and  a-half  inch  triple  achromatic  lens,  by  Dallmeyer, 
£1  10s. ;  a  three-quarter  inch  double  lens,  by  A.  Ross,  £3  3s. ;  an  apla- 
natic  lens,  by  Grubb,  for  nine-inch  pictures,  £1  18s. ;  stereo,  camera,  by 
Horne  and  Thornthwaite,  with  lens  and  three  slides,  £1  4s.,  and  so'  on. 
Proper  publicity  evidently  was  only  wanted  to  ensure  the  room  being 
crowded  with  purchasers,  instead  of  the  handful  that  surrounded  the 
auctioneers’  table.  The  dealers  who  were  present  evidently  appreciated 
this  meagre  attendance,  and  will  doubtless  reap  corresponding  advantage. 
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jg5|p»  "We  are  at  all  times  willing  to  assist  our  Correspondents  to 

THE  UTMOST  OE  OUR  ABILITY,  BUT  WE  CAN  ONLY  DO  SO  THROUGH  THE 

MEDIUM  OF  THE  JOURNAL,  We  CANNOT  GIVE  PRIVATE  REPLIES  EXCEPT 

TO  PERSONAL  FRIENDS.  g 

RESTORATION  OF  INJURED  NEGATIVES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Your  readers  may  be  interested  in  being  informed 
of  a  really  efficient  plan  of  restoring  negatives,  the  varnished  films  of 
which  have  becoxno  honeycombed  and  partially  sepaiated  nom  the 
glass  by  the  action  of  frost  and  moisture. 

A  short  time  since  I  had  occasion  to  try  experiments  upon  a  few 
negatives  which  were  injured  by  cold  and  damp  during  the  last 
winter,  and  have  succeeded,  by  exposing  them  to  the  vapours  of 
alcohol  and  ether,  in  causing  the  uplifted  portions  to  return  to  them 
original  positions  on  the  glass  plate.  In  the  present  instance  it  was 
not  even  necessary  to  apply  an  extra  coat  of  varnish  a  precaution 
which  would  obviously  aid  in  the  preservation  of  thin  and  weak 
films.  From  the  restored  negatives  we  have  been  able  to  procure 
prints  in  which  no  sign  of  the  injury  sustained  has  been  apparent. 
It  seems  impossible  to  eradicate  all  traces  of  the  impel fections  upon 
the  negative  itself;  but  these  do  not,  however,  leave  any  maik  upon 
the  print  by  which  their  existence  could  be  discovered. 

The  mode  of  working  was  simply  to  employ  an  ordinary  glass  shade 
in  an  inverted  position,  and  having  placed  therein  a  mixture  of  three 
parts  of  methylated  alcohol  and  one  of  ether,  the  injured  negatives 
were  introduced  two  at  a  time,  with  their  coated  surfaces  outward,  and 
the  top  covered  with  a  glass  plate.  At  the  expiration  of  about  twelve 
hours  the  collodion  films  had  completely  subsided,  and  then  required 
merely  to  be  slightly  warmed  for  the  purpose  of  hardening  the  varnish. 
It  does  not  appear  that  any  disadvantage  ensues  as  the  lesult  of 
leaving  the  film  exposed  to  the  alcohol  vapour  for  a  longer  time  than 
the  period  actually  sufficient  to  effect  the  restoration,  and  I  have  never 
noticed  any  indication  of  the  settlement  of  condensed  liquid  upon  the 
plates,  so  that  the  film  is  not,  under  any  circumstances,  liable  to  slip 
or  become  separated. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  JOHN  kFlLLFiK. 

Royal  Arsenal,  Woolwich,  Aug.  1st,  1864. 

[When  on  a  visit  to  "Woolwich  Arsenal  last  week  we  examined  a  few 
of  the  negatives  which  had  been  injured  by  damp  and  afterwards  restored 
by  the  process  described  above  by  Mr.  Spiller.  We  have  also  tested  its 
general  applicability  on  two  or  three  negatives  of  our  own,  which  had 
become  worthless  from  the  same  causes,  and  we  find  Mr.  Spiller  s  turning 
process  to  succeed  admirably.  We  should  be  disposed,  however,  to 
doubt  its  efficacy  in  the  case  of  those  varnishes  of  which  ether  and 
alcohol  are  not  solvents.  For  these,  we  presume,  the  proper  mode  of 
procedure  would  be  to  bathe  them  in  the  fumes  of  their  own  particular 
solvents  Most  photographers  are,  doubtless,  familiar  with  the  appear¬ 
ance  described  by  Mr.  Spiller.  It  is  produced  when  a  negative  from 
which  the  fixing  solution  has  been  imperfectly  removed  is  subjected  for 
some  time  to  a  damp  and  cold  atmosphere,  and  it  has  hitherto  been  con¬ 
sidered  irremediable.  We  need  hardly  say  that  when  a  negative  has 
been  discovered  in  this  condition  it  will  be  necessary  to  handle  it  very 
tenderly  to  prevent  the  honeycomb  lines,  which  are  m  relief,  from  being 
broken.  If  they  are  injured  by  rubbing,  the  cure  is  hopeless  without 
touching-in  with  a  brush. — Eds.] 


PATENT  SUN  BLINDS.— A  CHALLENGE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— In  your  publication  of  the  29th  instant  there  is  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Brothers  complaining  of  the  usage  he  has  received  at  my  hands, 
and  at  the  same  time  cautioning  photographers  against  me. 

Mr.  Brothers  has  certainly  told  a  very  nice  story,  and  (as  was  his  object) 
well  calculated  to  harrow  the  feelings  of  any  one  possessing  the  least  sense 

°f  ^ut  there  happens  to  be  a  reverse  side  to  Mr.  Brothers’s  picture,  and  it 
is  this  : — That  I  can  prove  all  he  has  said,  from  first  to  last,  to  be  wilful 
misstatements.  Mr.  Brothers  gives  your  readers  to  understand  that  I 
pounced  upon  him  so  suddenly  that  lie  hud  no  time  allowed  to  collect  his 
thoughts  or  to  take  action.  _  , 

The  simple  facts  of  the  case  are  as  follow  On  the  9th  July  I  applied 
to  Mr.  Brothers  for  £5,  my  usual  charge  for  royalty.  In  less  than  an 
hour  he  returned  my  note  and  repudiated  my  claim.  .  On  the  12th  instant 
I  informed  him  that  unless  it  was  paid  on  the  15th  instant  I  intended  to 
place  it  in  the  hands  of  my  solicitor.  On  the  14th  instant  Mr.  Brothers 
wrote  to  say  that  if  I  would  give  him  the  name  of  my  solicitor  he  would 
pay  the  money  under  protest.  On  the  16th  instant  the  money  was  paid 


to  my  solicitor,  without  any  protest,  and  an  agreomont  was  voluntarily 
signed  by  Mr.  Brothers  accepting  of  a  license  from  mo  to  use  my  blinds. 

Again:  I  can  prove  that  he  used  an  adaptation  of  my  blinds  nearly  the 
whole  of  last  summer,  and  not  only  for  the  short  time  which  ho  states. 

To  make  me  appear  to  your  readers  very  arbitrary,  he  instances  the 
case  of  an  individual  who  paid  me  £5  for  hanging  up  one  or  two  pieces  of 
calico. 

Knowing  how  sensitive  Mr.  Brothers  is  to  any  species  of  injustice,  I 
hasten  to  inform  him  that  no  such  imaginary  individual  exists,  as  I  have 
never  charged  anyono  £5  under  such  circumstances,  and  I  defy  him  to 
prove  it. 

From  the  tenor  of  Mr.  Brothers’s  letter  it  is  plainly  to  be  seen  that  he 
wants  to  form  a  league  against  me  to  resist  my  patent  rights,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  has  signed  an  agreement  with  mo  for  the  actual  use  of  them. 
Cunning  fellow !  he  evidently  wishes  some  simpleton  to  pull  his  chosnuts 
out  of  the  fire  for  him  at  the  trifling  sacrifice,  on  his  own  part,  of  a  sove¬ 
reign  or  two. 

Now,  considering  that  Mr.  Brothers  has  so  much  evidence  against  the 
validity  of  my  patent,  it  strikes  me  ho  would  be  the  best  defendant  in 
an  action ;  and  I  am  willing  to  accept  him  as  such,  but,  to  make  it  pos¬ 
sible,  I  should  have  to  return  him  the  £5.  This  I  am  willing  to  do,  pro¬ 
vided  he  makes  an  arrangement  with  mo  to  receive  it  without  prejudice  to 
an  action  that  I  should  bring  against  him — and  this  will  test  the  validity  of 
my  rights. 

Although  I  cannot  understand  what  Mr.  Brothers  means  by  saying  that 
he  was  not  allowed  time  to  collect  evidence,  &c.,  I  should  have  thought 
that  with  the  evidence  he  has  in  his  possession  there  would  have  been 
ample  time  to  have  completed  his  case  before  the  day  of  trial,  which,  at 
the  very  earliest,  would  be  some  two  months  from  the  first  proceedings. 
But  to  remove  all  excuse  on  that  point,  I  will  allow  him  a  clear  month 
before  I  commence  proceedings  against  him,  and  I  will  thank  him  to 
inform  me  immediately  if  he  will  accept  my  challenge.  w 

Now,  gentlemen,  in  my  opinion  there  is  nothing  illegal  or  arbitrary  in 
asking  a  person  wdio  has  violated  my  rights  to  pay  mo  my  usual  license  fee. 
It  might  have]  been  considered  uncourtcous  on  my  part  to  take  law  pro¬ 
ceedings,  without  allowing  him  to  take  a  license  from  mo ;  but  I  allowed 
him  time  for  consideration,  and  ho  decided  to  sign  one  of  my  usual 
license  forms,  without  any  protest  or  reservation  whatever. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  I  cannot  look  upon  Mr.  Brothers  as 
an  ill-used  individual,  and  have  experienced  no  remorse  of  conscience 
since  his  “  Caution”  has  been  published.  Also  in  reference  to  tho  state¬ 
ment  that  sun  blinds  had  been  used  in  galleries  before  the  introduction  of 
my  patent,  I  would  simply  ask  why  Mr.  Brothers  and  others  worked  at 
great  inconvenience  for  some  years,  unable  to  keep  out  tho  sun,  and  only 
adopted  my  system  on  the  publication  of  my  article  ? — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

LACHLAN  McLACHLAN. 

9,  Cross  Street ,  Manchester,  July  30,  1864. 


PATENT  SUN-BLINDS. 

[We  have  received  the  following  from  Mr.  Brothers,  with  a  request  to 
insert  it  in  the  current  number.  Mr.  McLachlan’s  letter,  to  wrhich  it 
refers,  has  appeared  in  a  contemporary,  and  Mr.  Brothers  is  aware  that 
it  is  to  be  inserted  in  our  present  number ;  hence  the  anomaly  of  both 
letter  and  reply  appearing  together. — Eds.] 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  letter  of  Mr.  McLachlan,  in  reply  to  my  own,  is 
precisely  what  might  be  expected  from  him.  As  I  am  not  accustomed  to 
make  “  wilful  misstatements ,”  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  publish  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  in  proof  of  my  former  remarks. 

The  demand  for  the  £5  was  made  on  the  9th  ult.,  as  stated ;  and  I  re¬ 
turned  the  bill  on  the  same  day  by  the  boy  who  delivered  it  to  me,  and 
wrote  to  Mr.  McLachlan  to  the  effect  that  I  did  not  consider  myself  in¬ 
debted  to  him.  On  the  12th  I  received  the  following  letter  : — 

“  Mr.  McLachlan  is  sorry  that  Mr.  Brothers  repudiates  Mr.  McLachlan’s 
claim  to  originality  in  the  patent  sun-blinds,  and  is  surprised  at  having 
the  account  returned.  Mr.  McLachlan  wishes  to  explain  the  charge  made 
for  royalty.  £5  gives  Mr.  Brothers  the  privilege  of  using  the  blinds  as 
long  as  he  wishes ;  and,  wishing  to  avoid  anything  disagreeable,  Mr. 
McLachlan  encloses  his  account  herein,  at  the  same  time  giving  Mr. 
Brothers  notice  that  unless  it  be  paid  on  or  before  Friday  next  (loth 
July)  the  matter  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  his  solicitor.” 

On  the  14th  I  wrote  for  the  name  of  Mr.  McLachlan’s  solicitor,  intend¬ 
ing  to  pay  the  money  under  protest,  and  I  wrote  again  on  the  15th 
stating  that  my  blinds  were  like  others  which  had  been  in  use  several 
years,  and  that  I  should  have  proof  of  my  assertion  in  a  day  or  two ;  but 
instead  of  waiting  the  time  named  the  matter  was  at  once  placed  in  the 
lawyer’s  hands,  who  gave  me  notice  to  pay  the  money  on  the  16th,  before 
twelve  o’clock,  with  15s.  6d.  for  his  costs,  and  that  unless  the  demand 
was  met  an  action  would  at  once  be  commenced. 

This,  then,  is  the  extent  of  my  “  loilful  misstatements."  Could  the 
notice  to  pay  the  money  have  been  shorter  ?  It  is  true  I  did  pay  the 
money  and  sign  a  sort  of  agreement,  and  why  did  I  do  so  ?  The  alterna¬ 
tive  given  by  the  lawyer  was — “  Mr.  Brothers  can  pay  the  money  and 
tahe  down  the  blinds,  or  sign  the  paper  and  use  them.”  Should  not  I 
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have  been  thought  foolish  to  part  with  rny  money  and  debar  myself  the 
right  of  using  tho  so-called  patent  blinds  ?  I  was  informed  on  good 
authority  that  a  protest  under  the  circumstances  would  have  been  use¬ 
less.  It  was  evident  the  money  must  be  paid  or  I  must  risk  an  action 
at  law,  and  I  took  the  shortest  course ;  at  the  same  time  I  considered 
the  demand  the  most  unjust  I  had  ever  heard  of. 

You  will  see,  then,  that  there  is  no  “reverse”  to  what  my  former 
letter  contained,  but  the  facts  tell  as  powerfully  as  ever.  But  that  there 
is  a  “reverse”  as  to  the  validity  of  the  patent,  let  the  following  letter  tell. 
It  is  from  a  gentleman  residing  at  Clifton,  who  says : — 

“  Previously  to  coming  into  this  house  a  year  ago,  I  had  a  due  south 
light,  and  oval  curtains  hung  from  my  roof  for  six  years  and  he  offers 
a  subscription  if  law  proceedings  are  commenced  against  anyone  using 
the  blinds. 

Another  gentleman  writes : — “  I  think  every  photographer  must  hold 
that  a  gross  imposition  has  been  practised  on  you,  and  photographers 
will  be  blind  to  their  own  interests  if  they  do  not  at  once  subscribe  a  suffi¬ 
cient  sum  to  settle  the  question  in  a  court  of  law ;  ”  and  he  also  offers  a 
subscription. 

The  case  of  the  charge  of  £5  for  using  pieces  of  calico  “hanging 
from  the  roof,”  was  cited  on  sufficient  authority,  and  needs  no  further 
remark  from  me. 

As  to  the  question  why  I  had  thus  “  worked  at  great  inconvenience  for 
some  years,  unable  to  keep  out  the  sun,”  and  only  adopted  the  so-called 
patent  blinds  on  the  publication  of  Mr.  McLachlan’s  paper,  for  myself  I 
can  reply,  that  I  have  frequently,  and  for  many  years  past,  in  one  of  my 
glass-rooms,  used  blinds  “hanging  from  the  roof”  for  certain  purposes; 
that  I  object  to  the  unsightly  appearance  of  the  blinds  in  question ;  also 
that  I  now  use  my  blinds  to  a  limited  extent  only.  The  rest  of  the  glass 
roof  is  covered  in  the  usual  way  with  calico  blinds,  which  can,  of  course, 
be  drawn  up  when  not  required.  I  say  my  blinds,  because  I  maintain 
they  are  not  such  as  the  patentee  describes,  and  are  not  used  for  the  same 
purpose. 

Probably,  now  that  he  has  pocketed  the  £5,  Mr.  McLachlan  thinks  me 
a  “simpleton”  for  having  paid  it.  I  am  thankful  for  the  compliment; 
but  I  am  not  quite  the  “ simpleton”  he  takes  me  to  be.  I  have  not  the 
same  relish  for  law  that  he  evidently  possesses,  or  I  should  have  followed 
my  first  inclination  and  have  taken  no  notice  of  the  letter  or  demand  :  the 
case  might  then  have  drifted  into  a  lawsuit.  I  had,  however,  to  consider 
where  the  costs  would  come  from  in  case  I  won  the  suit. 

Mr.  McLachlan  very  generously  offers  to  return  my  £ 5 ,  and  promises  to 
bring  an  action  against  me  to  test  the  validity  of  the  patent.  The  case 
stands  just  as  it  did  on  the  16th  ult.,  when  the  money  was  paid.  If  I  had 
been  disposed  to  act  the  Quixotic  part  of  the  photographers’  champion,  I 
might  have  had  the  honour  of  beating  a  patentee,  and  thus  freeing  them 
from  the  possibility  of  unjust  claims  for  royalty,  and  I  should  have  satisfied 
my  own  conscience  in  having  done  a  right  thing ;  but  at  a  cost  of  time, 
patience,  and  money,  which  I  felt,  as  I  have  before  stated,  I  ought  not 
to  be  expected  alone  to  bear.  This  is  my  opinion  still. 

It  is  true  I  do  want  to  form  a  league  to  get  rid  of  an  imposition,  and  to 
this  end  I  will  subscribe  £10  to  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  next 
claim,  should  one  ever  be  made. 

I  decline  to  become  the  defendant  in  an  action,  as  invited  by  Mr. 
McLachlan,  for  reasons  which  I  need  not  further  explain  here ;  and  for 
the  same  reasons  I  shall  not  feel  myself  called  upon  to  reply  to  any  further 
remarks  he  may  choose  to  make.  I  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  for 
a  paper  war. 

After  the  statement  quoted  in'this  letter  that  the  so-called  pa  tent  blinds 
have  been  in  use  at  least  six  years,  there  is,  perhaps,  very  little  need  of  any 
further  caution  from  me,  and  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  photographers 
may  dare  to  risk  the  visits  of  Mr.  McLachlan’s  spies.  For  my  own  part 
I  cannot  understand  why,  if  he  knew  I  was  using  his  patent  nearly  all  last 
summer,  Mr.  McLachlan  was  so  considerate  as  to  allow  me  to  do  so  without 
payment.  I  never  made  any  secret  of  the  matter  that  Mr.  Beaumont  had 
made  the  blinds,  or  of  their  failure ;  and  the  use  of  my  improvement  has 
been  equally  public.  I  believe  the  fact  to  be,  that  my  blinds  are  very  much 
superior  to  those  patented — at  all  events  they  are  cheaper,  about  one  shilling 
each  blind  being  the  entire  cost.  What  the  other  kind  cost  I  have  never 
taken  the  trouble  to  inquire,  but  I  know  they  are  very  expensive. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  will,  perhaps,  be  a  sufficient  apology  for 
the  length  of  this  letter. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  A.  BROTHERS. 

Manchester,  August  Is#,  1864. 


from  Mr.  Rouch’s  case — that  persons  who  effect  trifling  improvements 
ought  to  be  aware  that  they  are  treading  on  dangerous  ground.  I  know 
nothing  of  Mr.  Brothers,  whose  complaint  seems  just ;  but  I  do  say,  that 
the  patenting  or  registration  of  simple  improvements  is  a  great  hindrance 
to  the  photographic  art. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W,  WARWICK  KING. 

29,  Queen  Street ,  Cannon  Street ,  JE.C.,  Aug.  2,  1864. 

[The  opinion  of  Mr.  W.  Warwick  King — who  is  so  well  known,  not 
only  as  an  amateur  photographer  but  as  a  lawyer  of  great  acumen — is  of 
no  little  value  and  interest  in  a  case  involving  such  disputed  points  as  the 
one  in  question ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  received  by  our 
professional  friends,  all  of  whom  are  interested  in  this  question,  with 
that  respect  due  to  the  expression  of  opinion  of  a  gentleman  who  has  re¬ 
cently  conducted  some  patent  law  litigation  with  successful  results. — Eds.] 


GLASS-ROOM. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  a  constant  subscriber  to  your  Journal,  which  I  duly 
appreciate.  I  therefore,  without  further  apology,  beg  to  laymy  case  be¬ 
fore  you,  and  shall  feel  obliged  for  information  in  your  next  issue. 

I  have  a  glass  room,  north  aspect,  size  18  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide;  over 
the  width  I  have  no  control — that  is,  it  is  as  wide  as  I  can  make  it.  There  is 
a  dead  wall  on  each  side  of  it  3  feet  6  inches  deep,  and  8  feet  of  glass 
sides,  a  span  roof  of  glass  something  of  this  style : — 


It  is  darkened  at  the  camera  end  six  feet,  and  four  feet  at  the  opposite 
ends ;  and  I  have  blinds  to  regulate  the  light  in  roof  and  sides.  I  am  quite 
a  beginner,  so  had  a  practised  photographer  for  a  day  on  Saturday  last. 
After  several  trials  he  told  me  that  I  should  never  take  good  pictures 
with  the  room  in  its  present  form,  and  suggested  that  I  should  raise  the 
floor  to  within  six  inches  of  the  glass  at  the  sides,  and  raise  the  roof  and 
alter  its  shape  to  something  of  this  style. 

As  the  alteration  will  cost  a  good  deal  I  will  thank  you  for  an  opinion 
as  to  its  necessity,  and  whether  the  proposed  form  is  the  best  that  can  be 
adopted. 

The  house  is  put  up  on  the  outside  of  the  house  between  two  roofs.  I 
cannot  possibly  make  it  wider ;  but,  as  I  only  want  it  for  carte  pictures,  if 
I  can  get  the  proper  light  I  think  it  will  do. 

Your  answer  in  next  Journa  will  much  oblige. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Malpas,  July  26,  1864.  J.  W. 

[There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not,  with  intelligence,  obtain  good 
results  in  your  present  room,  though  it  is  not  nearly  so  good  as  it  would 
have  been  possible  to  have  constructed  it.  The  elevation  of  the  floor  to 
the  extent  of  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  would  certainly  be  advisable ;  then, 
with  opaque  blinds  capable  of  shutting  out  the  light  entirely  from  either 
side  and  half  of  the  roof  at  will,  you  should  be  able  to  take  properly- 
lighted  portraits.  The  position  of  the  glass  with  reference  to  your  model 
may  make  the  exposure  protracted,  but  it  will  not  interfere  with  the  proper 
direction  of  the  light,  which  is  of  vital  importance.  "We  recommend 
raising  the  floor  to  avoid  having  the  feet  in  darkness.  —Eds.] 


A  HINT  AS  TO  GLASS  HOUSE  BLINDS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Talking  about  window  blinds,  could  not  they  be  as  easily 
worked  from  the  floor  upwards  ?  It  would  only  require  a  frame  with 
laths  attached  to  it,  and  suitable  machinery  to  move  them  apart.  It  need  not 
be  very  expensive,  nor  of  a  complicated  nature,  as  a  good  deal  seems  to  hang 
on  suspending  them  from  the  ceiling. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  LONDON. 


DRY  PLATES  AND  CUSTOM-HOUSE  OFFICERS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  purpose  shortly  going  to  the  Tyrol  for  a  few  weeks, 
and  intend  taking  my  camera  and  some  dry  plates.  I  should  feel  obliged 
if  you  could  inform  me,  through  the  medium  of  your  next  Journal,  what 
means  I  must  adopt  to  prevent  the  custom-house  officers,  on  entering 
France  and  on  crossing  the  other  different  frontiers,  from  opening  the 
plate-boxes,  and  thus  rendering  the  contents  worthless  from  exposure  to  the 
daylight.  I  beg  to  enclose  my  card. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  TRAVELLER. 

[In  The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  for  1863  will  be 
found,  under  the  head  of  “Sensitive  Plates  and  Foreign  Custom-Houses,” 
the  following  suggestions  for  the  use  of  travelling  photographers,  which 
may  prove  useful  at  the  present  season. — Eds.]  : — 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have,  since  the  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Brothers  to 
you,  which  has  appeared  in  your  columns,  seen  the  specification  of  Mr. 
McLachlan’s  patent.  He  certainly  claims  more  than  he  is  entitled  to;  as 
louvre  boards,  for  church  towers  and  other  erections,  have  been  known 
for  many  years.  These  boards  always  moved  in  two  directions,  c.g., 
north  and  south,  therefore  the  invention  was  not  new,  and  ought  to  have 
been  resisted,  so  far  as  Mr.  Brothers  was  concerned.  Had  the  patentee 
confined  himself  to  the  simple  fact  of  inventing  blinds  capable  of  throw¬ 
ing  light  in  various  directions,  he  might  have  been  safe ;  but,  as  he  has 
gone  further  in  claiming  more,  he  is  certainly  wrong.  I,  therefore, 
think  the  patent  would  be  held  void.  It  is  all  very  well  for  him  to  justify 
himself  as  an  injured  individual,  but  he  should  remember — taking  a  lesson 
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“We  would  suggest  tlie  employment  of  plate-boxes  with  pieces  of  yellow  glass  let 
in  to  the  bottom  and  cover.  These  should,  of  course,  be  furnished  with  lock  and 
key,  and  the  glass  may  be  advantageously  protected  by  an  additional  false  cover, 
fastened  simply  by  hook  and  eye.  If,  in  addition  to  these  facilities  for  inspecting 
without  damaging  the  contents,  the  boxes  be  labelled  with  either  of  the  three  follow¬ 
ing  labels,  according  as  the  traveller  intends  to  visit  France,  Italy,  or  Germany,  we 
are  assured  that  many  of  the  difficulties  raised  by  ‘  Messieurs  les  ojficiers  ’  will  vanish, 
though,  doubtless,  their  vision — like  that  of  the  English  exciseman — will  be  mate¬ 
rially  influenced  by  looking  through  a  ‘  silver  key.’ 

“  Travellers  in  France,  Switzerland,  and  Belgium,  may  label  their  boxes  as  follows  : — 

“  ‘  Cette  boite  contient  des  Plaques  Photogkaphique,  tres  alterable  a  la  lumi&re 
ordinaire  ;  si  elles  est  ouvert  au  grand  air,  les  plaques  seront  completement  abimfis.’ 

Messieurs  les  officiers  de  la  Douane,  sont  d&slor  pries  d’avoir  la  bonte,  de  re- 
garder  dans  l’interieur  au  travers  des  verres  de  coleur,  qui  y  ont  fits  adaptSs  exprfis 
pour  faciliter  la  verification ;  et  ils  pourront  par  la  ais&ment  se  convaincre,  que  la 
boite  ne  contient  ni  cigarres  ni  aucun  autre  objet  de  eontrebande.’ 

“The  advent  of  ‘better  times,’  and  the  tunnel  through  Mont  Cenis,  will  probably 
place  many  English  photographers  on  the  classic  soil  of  Italy,  who  will  find  one  of  the 
petty  distractions  of  travel  removed  by  having  their  yellow-glazed  plate-boxes  labelled 
as  follows : — 

“  ‘Questa  casetta  contiene  Vetri  preparate  per  la  fotografia  facilissimi  a  guas- 
tarse  all’contatto  delFaria.  Se  la  casetta  viene  aperta  essi  sono  intieramente  rovinati. 

“  ‘Si  prega  l’officiate  della  Dogana  ad  avere  la  bonta  di  osservare  a  traverso  dei 
vetri  colorati,  e  vedra  che  la  casetta  non  contiene  nfi  segari  ne  altri  oggeti  di  contra¬ 
band!.  ’  ” 

“Those  who,  despite  the  ‘Macdodald  affair,’  will  still  travel  in  the  German 
‘  Vaterland,  ’  may  place  the  following  inscription  on  their  boxes  : — 

“  ‘JDieser  Kasten  enthalt  preparirte  glaser  f Ur  photography  die  leicht  verdorben 
verden,  wen  es  der  Luft  oder  dem  Licht  ausgesetzt.  Wenn  der  Kasten  geoffnet  wird 
so  werden  die  glasplaten  gauz  verdorben.  Die  Beamten  der  Exzise  werden  daher 
gutiget  ersucht,  den  Inhalt  durch  die  farbige  glaser,  die  fur  diesen  behuf  verbereitet 
wurden,  zu  untersuchen  wodurch  sic  sich  zur  genuge  uberzeigen  werden  dasz  derselbe 
keinekon  ter  band  enthiilt,’  ” 


BENZOIN  VARNISH. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— In  your  number  for  July  22nd  I  see  a  formula  for  nega¬ 
tive  varnish  in  which  benzoin  is  dissolved  in  alcohol.  This  certainly  does 
not  make  a  bad  varnish ;  but  if  chloroform  be  employed  as  the  solvent 
instead  of  alcohol  a  varnish  much  more  valuable  will  be  produced.  The 
former  one,  like  all  spirit  varnishes,  requires  heat.  This  is  used  upon  a 
cold  plate,  and  is  applied  in  the  usual  manner.  It  dries  hard  and  firm  in 
less  than  a  minute ;  and  for  these  reasons  it  is  very  valuable  to  the  photo¬ 
grapher  who  is  working  at  a  distance  from  home — to  such  persons,  for 
example,  as  operate  on  landscape  work  in  a  tent. 

If  this  hint  be  worth  anything,  by  your  making  such  use  of  it  as  you 
deem  proper  you  will  oblige,  yours,  &c.,  GEORGE  TURNBULL. 


Royal  Patronage  of  Photography. — Mr.  Jabez  Hughes,  of  Ryde, 
attended  on  Monday  last  at  Osborne  by  command,  and  had  the  honour  of 
photographing  H.M.  the  Queen ;  H.R.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales ;  H.R.H. 
(the  baby)  Prince  Victor  Albert;  H.R.H.  Princess  Louis  of  Hesse;  H.R.H. 
Princess  Victoria  (the  daughter) ;  H.R.H.  Princess  Beatrice ;  H.R.H. 
Prince  William  of  Prussia.  The  portraits  consist  of  a  series  of  family 
groups  variously  arranged,  and  are  very  successful,  especially  those  of  the 
Queen  and  her  grandchildren. 

Scientific  Jotting.— Dr.  Socquet  considers  nitrate  of  silver  an  infallible 
specific  for  nervous  headache.  His  formula  for  a  pill  is  :  nitrate  of  silver, 
three  centigr. ;  sal  ammoniac,  six  do. ;  extract  of  gentian,  quantum  suff. 
Two  or  three  of  these  pills  may  be  taken  in  the  course  of  twenty-four 
hours,  viz.,  in  the  morning  fasting,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  before 
going  to  bed.  Nervous  headaches  that  have  lasted  for  years  have  been 
thus  cured  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  days.  Three  or  four  of  these 
pills  will  remove  the  headache  which  accompanies  the  milk-fever,  and 
sometimes  lasts  as  long  as  twenty  days. — Galignani's  Messenger. 


NOTICE. 

With  our  next  number  we  purpose  presenting  an  impression  of  the  Tor- 
trait  of  Mr.  H.  Fox  Talbot,  printed  on  superfine  toned  paper ,  suitable 
for  framing  or  for  a  portfolio.  Should  any  Agent  require  an  extra  number 
of  copies  of  the  Journal ,  it  is  requisite  that  the  order  reach  the  Office  not 
later  than  Tuesday  Morning  next. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Thomas  Gulliver,  J.  V.,  Phantasmagoria,  and  J.  S.E.,  in  our  next. 

J  S. — Thanks.  The  picture  is  good,  and  would  have  been  still  better  had 
there  been  less  wind. 

M.  A.  Bucks. — The  kind  of  paper  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Dreift  is  a  smooth, 
close-grained  paper.  Ordinary  albumenised  paper  would  bo  objectionable  on 
account  of  the  salts  which  it  contains. 

V.  Green  (Athlone).— -Either  of  the  formulae  you  mention,  for  a  negative 
developer,  will  answer  your  purpose.  Perhaps  Mr.  Simpson’s  is  the  better  of 
the  two,  but  we  can  see  no  advantage  gained  by  their  use ;  and,  therefore,  as 
they  are  unnecessary  complications,  do  not  recommend  the  “  saccharo-sulphate 
of  iron  ’  ’  developers. 

O.  G.  Rejlander. — Our  friend  complains  of  a  typographical  error  in  his 
communication  to  us,  published  in  last  number  of  the  Journal  page  266.  He 
says  the  passage  “  that  contains  any  number  of  notes  ”  should  have  been  ren¬ 
dered  “  that  contains  any  number  of  ‘  NOTES.’  ”  Perhaps  Mr.  Rejlander  is 
not  aware  that  a  surgical  operation  is  generally  considered  to  be  an  indispensable 
preliminary  before  a  Scotchman  can  understand  a  joke.  In  this  case  the  hidden 
allusion  required  explanation  before  it  was  quite  clear  to  our  obtuse  com¬ 
prehension. 


In  a  Fix.— The  surface  deposit  of  which  you  complain,  La  a  very  common 
one  indeed  when  sensitive  plates  have  to  be  kept  for  a  considerable  time  in  hot 
weather.  A  faint  outline  of  it  is  often  observable  beforo  the  dovelopn  has 
been  applied,  if  the  plate  be  examined  closely.  Much  doubt  exists  as  to  its 
cause.  Try  another  sample  of  collodion. 

T.  Edge  (Llandudno). — Old  negative  baths,  cleaned  according  to  Mr. 
Hardwich’s  formula,  are  not  so  good  for  exciting  albumenised  paper  as  freshly- 
made  ones.  The  whole  of  the  ether  and  iodido  of  silver  cannot  bo  removed 
from  the  silver  solution  by  the  process  you  name.  Both  are  injurious, 
especially  if  you  use  a  liighly-albumenised  sample  of  paper. 

R.  B.  J. — There  is  no  section  in  the  British  Association  devoted  oxcIumw  ly 
to  photography.  Subjects  relating  to  the  chemistry  of  the  art  arc  discussed  in 
the  chemical  section;  while  the  other  divisions,  such  as  optics,  &c.,  are 
treated  in  the  mathematical  section.  If  you  have  any  intention  of  making  a 
communication  you  should  address  a  letter  to  the  Secretaries,  Bath,  who  will 
afford  you  all  the  information  you  require. 

B.  White  (Pimlico). — Our  correspondent  wishes  to  know  if  pictures  at  all 
passable  can  be  obtained  from  paper  negatives ;  for  being  about  to  start  on  a 
tour,  he  thinks  paper  would  be  much  preferable  to  glass  for  operating  upon. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  negatives  of  great  sharpness  may  bo  taken  upon  papor, 
and  we  unhesitatingly  recommend  it  in  preference  to  glass  for  tne  special 
purpose  he  has  in  view.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  learn  from  him  on  his  return 
from  his  tour  how  he  has  succeeded. 

Medicus  (Clifton). — Our  acquaintance  with  the  lenses  of  the  maker  you 
name  is  little  more  than  a  catalogue  one.  There  can,  however,  bo  no  doubt 
— 1.  that  the  longer  focussed  lens  is  equally  as  well,  if  not  better,  adapted  for 
stereoscopic  purposes  than  the  one  to  which  you  allude  as  being  specially  con¬ 
structed  for  the  purpose— of  course  with  the  drawback  of  a  more  limited  angle 
of  view. — 2.  We  believe  that,  cwteris  paribus,  there  is  no  appreciable  difference 
either  in  the  definition  or  rapidity. 

“In  Nubibus”  begs  to  offer  his  thanks  to  “Atlas”  for  his  information 
respecting  two  methods  of  securing  the  effects  of  clouds  in  landscapes.  As 
“M.B.J.”  suggests,  however,  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  inode  of  con¬ 
structing  the  shutter  which  “  Atlas”  uses  would  be  very  acceptable,  as  would 
also  some  advice  on  tho  subject  of  taking  and  applying  “  sky  negatives.” 
Our  correspondent  will  have  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  where  his  com¬ 
munications  are  to  be  sent,  if  he  attends  to  the  notice  given  in  the  last  column 
of  this  page. 

Inquirer  (M.S.A.)  suggests  that  it  would  be  desirable  were  we  to  give  “  a 
table  of  what  constitutes  a  saturated  solution  of  different  chemicals.”  Wo 
fear  that  our  readers,  generally,  would  scarcely  relish  the  idea  of  ten  or  twelve 
pages  of  the  Journal  being  occupied  in  this  way,  when  the  wholo  question  can 
be  satisfactorily  disposed  of  in  the  following  way : — A  saturated  solution  of  any 
chemical  is  effected  when  the  solvent  (whatever  that  may  be)  is  so  glutted, 
so  saturated,  in  short,  with  the  substance  being  dissolved  as  to  have  its  power 
of  dissolving  any  more  completely  taken  away.  We  believe  this  general  state¬ 
ment  will  be  more  useful  than  citing  a  number  of  examples. 

G.  H. — 1.  Swan’s  carbon  process  was  first  published  in  No.  212  of  this 
Journal;  but  in  several  subseqent  numbers  you  will  find  the  subject  fully 
treated. — 2.  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  your  want  of  success  arises  from 
faulty  manipulation  or  insufficient  light ;  but  from  the  fact  that  you  take 
your  portraits  inside  a  room,  we  hold  a  strong  opinion  that  whatever  may  be 
your  shortcomings  in  the  manipulation  (of  which  you  give  us  no  particulars), 
operating  inside  an  ordinary  room  will  ever  prove  a  bar  to  perfect  successs.  In  our 
recent  numbers  you  will  find  this  subject  pretty  fully  elucidated.  You  have 
evidently  not  been  a  careful  reader  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy,  else  you  would  not  have  addressed  your  letter  as  you  did. 

J.  W.  Paton,  Junr.  (Barshead). — 1.  You  have  evidently  not  studied  care¬ 
fully  our  remarks  on  the  management  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath.  When 
you  have  made  a  fresh  bath  from  pure  nitrate  of  silver  and  distilled  water, 
there  is  not  only  no  necessity  for,  but  some  harm  may  be  done  by,  rendering 
it  alkaline  and  sunning  it.  The  dark  precipitate  you  mention  which  subsided 
so  quickly  was  oxide  of  silver  ;  there  was  evidently  no  organic  matter  present, 
and  your  chemicals  were  pure.  Our  instructions,  as  you  ought  to  have  seen, 
referred  not  to  new  baths  made  from  pure  materials,  but  to  old  ones  sur¬ 
charged  with  organic  matter,  ether  and  alcohol.  Again :  had  you  followed 
our  instructions  carefully  you  would  not  have  acidified  with  acetic  nor  any 
other  organic  acid,  but  simply  with  nitric  acid.  See  article  in  the  present 
number  on  the  preparation  of  the  bath. — 2.  You  may  certainly  try  the  effects 
of  nitric  acid  ;  but  it  would  be  better  to  render  your  bath  again  alkaline  with 
oxide  of  silver,  filter,  and  then  acidify  carefully  with  nitric  acid.— 3.  Tou 
cannot  go  wrong  with  any  of  the  collodion  makers  you  name.  Perhaps  No.  3 
would  suit  you  best.  _ 


All  Editorial  Communications ,  Books  for  Review,  Advertisements,. 
Letters,  $c.,  must  be  forwarded  to  the  Office,  2,  York  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C. 


NOTICE.— Orders  for  this  Journal  sent  through.  Provincial  Booksellers  to  their 
London  Correspondents,  ought  to  ensure  its  punctual  delivery  in  any  part  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  Publishing  Office  is  at  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C.;  and,  when  any  difficulty  is  experienced  in  so  procuring  it  punctually,  tho 
orders  should  he  sent  direct  to  the  Publisher  at  the  above  address. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  “  BLINDS. 

To  the  professional  photographer  any  new  and  useful  suggestion  for 
mechanical  arrangements  by  which  the  light  is  made  to  fall  on  the 
sitter  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  In  the  present  state  of  our  art 
photographic  manipulations  are  well  understood  by  those  who  practise 
it ;  and  it  is  to  “the  proper  lighting  of  the  image  ”  that  we  can  gene- 
raUy  trace  the  distinction  between  an  artistic  and  a  non-artistic 
photograph.  When  anyone,  therefore,  proposes  a  method  for  per¬ 
mitting  this  to  be  be  done  in  a  better  manner  than  hitherto,  it  be¬ 
comes  us  to  investigate  the  merits  of  his  claims. 

Mr.  McLachlan,  of  Manchester,  has  secured  a  patent  for  an  ar¬ 
rangement  for  “  regulating  light  for  taking  photographic  portraits ;  ” 
and  the  method  adopted  by  him  would  seem  to  be  a  good  one,  seeing 
that  similar  means  are  made  use  of  by  men  of  eminence  in  the  profes¬ 
sion — by  Mr.  Brothers,  for  instance.  But  Mr.  McLachlan  has  patented 
his  discovery,  which,  as  all  our  readers 'are  aware,  has  givenrise  to  some 
unpleasantness.  Into  this  quarrel  we  do  not  wish  to  rush,  nor  would 
we  encourage  others  to  do  so,  for  mere  fighting’s  sake.  We  would, 
meantime,  prefer  merely  stating  the  merits  of  the  disputed  question 
calmly  and  fairly,  without  bias  or  favour  to  either  side,  in  the  hope 
that  our  statement  will  conduce  to  a  peaceful  settlement  of  this  dispute. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  McLachlan,  of  Manchester,  obtained  “letters 
patent,”  sealed  on  the  24th  October,  1862,  and  dated  the  25th  April, 
1862,  for  “  improvements  in  governing  or  regulating  light  used  for 
taking  photographic  portraits  and  other  photographic  pictures,  part 
of  which  improvements  is  also  applicable  to  lighting  picture  galleries.” 

We  need  not  mystify  our  readers  by  reproducing  the  circumlocution 
and  unnecessary  verbiage  usuaHy  employed  in  the  fuH  “  specification 
of  a  patent.”  A  specification  is  generally  drawn  up  with  the  view  of 
including  every  possible  and  impossible  contingency  that  may  arise — 
in  short,  is  made  as  comprehensive  as  possible.  In  the  case  before 
us  the  principle  of  the  patent  will  be  sufficiently  obvious  from  the 
following  extracts  from  Mr.  McLachlan’s  published  specification : — 
“  My  invention  consists,  firstly,  in  a  method  of  preventing  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun  from  falling-  upon  the  sitter  or  other  object  to  be  copied,  and  of 
modifying  or  directing  the  light  as  occasion  may  require.  To  these  ends  I 
employ  a  series  of  strips  of  wood  or  other  material,  hanging  downwards  or 
projecting  sideways,  between  which  the  light  enters,  and  which  may  be  inclined 
to  any  desired  angle.  Also,  I  place  within  the  spaces  formed  by  these  strips  a 
series  of  partitions  which  may  also  be  moved  to  any  angle,  so  as  to  govern  the 
light  in  the  other  direction.  As  this  part  of  my  invention  affords  means  for 
throwingHhe  light  in  any  direction,  it  is  applicable  to  picture  galleries.” 

*  ****** 

“  Another  part  of  my  invention  relates  to  a  method  of  preventing  the  light 
from  being  reflected  from  the  surface  used  as  a  background  in  taking  photo¬ 
graphic  portraits.  For  this  purpose  I  employ  a  background  of  gauze,  or  other 
partially  transparent  substance,  so  that  the  light  may  pass  through  it  and  be¬ 
come  absorbed ;  to  assist  which  I  place  behind  the  gauze  a  surface  of  black 
velvet  or  other  such  material,  or  I  propose  employing  two  or  more  screens  of 
gauze  or  other  such  material,  and  adapting  one  or  more  of  them  so  that  it  or 
they  may  be  brought  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  front  one ;  and  I  also  propose 
so  to  arrange  them  that  one  or  more  may  be  placed  at  an  angle  to  the  front  one.” 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  his  specification.  Mr.  McLachlan  more 
fully  describes  the  first  part  of  his  invention,  thus  : — 

“  This  part  of  my  invention  I  divide  into  two  portions.  In  the  first  instance 
I  cause  strips  of  wood  or  other  suitable  material  to  hang  downwards  from  the 
roof,  at  such  a  distance  apart  and  of  such  a  depth  as  to  shut  out  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun.  These  strips,  if  desired,  I  hang  upon  centres,  so  that  they  may  be 
inclined  to  any  angle ;  or,  in  addition  to  the  strips  above-mentioned,  I  place 


cross  pieces  within  the  spaces  formed  by  such  strips,  which  cross  pieces  may 
also  be  moved  to  any  angle  so  as  to  govern  the  light  in  the  other  direction.” 

******* 

“  The  second  division  of  this  part  of  my  invention  refers  to  the  side  light,  in 
order  to  govern  which  I  use  projecting  slips  extending  sideways ;  but  in  this 
instance  I  do  not  use  these  by  themselves  but  in  combination  with  partitions 
situated  within  the  spaces  between  them.” 

The  above  quotations  show  with  sufficient  clearness  the  general 
scope  and  purport  of  Mr.  McLachlan’s  patent.  We  need  not,  there¬ 
fore,  enter  into  minute  details,  which  would  involve  the  reproduction 
and  description  of  diagrams,  and  which,  after  all,  would  not  throw 
much  additional  light  on  the  subject. 

From  the  facts  before  us  it  would  appear  that,  on  the  9th  of  July, 
1864,  the  patentee,  Mr.  McLachlan,  applied  to  Mr.  Brothers  for  L5,  as 
an  indemnification  for  an  alleged  infringement  of  his  patent,  and  for 
a  license  to  use  the  same.  [See  letter  of  Mr.  Brothers,  page  274.1 
The  claim  was  at  first  repudiated,  but  the  amount  was  subsequently 
paid  to  avoid  unnecessary  trouble.  Criminations  and  recriminations 
between  Mr.  McLachlan  and  Mr.  Brothers,  of  a  somewhat  personal 
nature,  followed.  But  to  these  we  have  no  desire  of  further  alluding ; 
we  should  rather  be  glad  to  see  that  part  of  the  question  dipped  in 
“  Lethe’s  stream,”  and  the  principle  only  fully  discussed  and  decided 
by  a  proper  tribunal. 

As  the  question  stands  at  present  it  is  a  very  important  one, 
seriously  affecting  the  interests  of  many  professional  photographers. 
Impressed  with  its  importance  and  with  the  responsibility  attached 
to  us,  as  Editors  of  this  Journal,  in  offering  an  opinion  which  might 
lead  or  mislead  others,  we  consulted  Mr.  W.  Warwick  King,  an 
eminent  solicitor,  whose  judgment  we  knew  would  be  quite  un¬ 
biassed  and  based  on  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject.  After 
a  careful  examination  of  the  various  documents  and  after  due  de¬ 
liberation,  he  addressed  to  us  the  letter  which  appeared  in  our  last 
number  (p.  287).  But  although  his  opinion  is,  in  that  letter,  ex¬ 
pressed  very  unambiguously  and  decidedly  in  favour’  of  Mr.  Brothers, 
Mr.  King,  hi  order  to  put  the  matter  beyond  doubt,  submitted  the 
folio  whig  case  for  the  opinion  of  counsel  to  Mr.  Webster,  than 
whom  no  authority  stands  higher  in  patent  law  cases  : — 

“  CASE  FOR  THE  OPINION  OF  MR.  WEBSTER. 

“  Herewith  is  left  letter  from  Mr.  Brothers  to  the  Editors  of  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  and  copy  of  Mr.  McLachlan’s  specification  for 
regulating  light  for  taking  photographic  pictures. 

“  As  Mr.  Brothers  states,  the  alleged  invention  is  similar  to  a  Venetian  blind, 
but  in  operation  it  more  resembles  the  louvre  boards  of  a  brewery.  The 
principle,  long  before  the  patent  was  taken  out,  has  been  put  into  practice  bv 
photographers,  as  they  frequently  hang  pieces  of  linen  or  other  material  from 
the  roof  of  their  operating  rooms  for  the  same  purpose  as  that  contemplated  by 
the  patent ;  but  none  of  them  ever  thought  to  make  the  contrivance  the  subject 
of  a  patent,  as  the  arrangement  was  almost  as  well  known  as  the  camera  itself. 

“  Counsel  will  please  advise  whether,  under  the  circumstances  above  stated 
and  those  mentioned  in  Mr.  Brothers’s  letter,  the  patent  is  good.” 

“  OPINION. 

“  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  patent  of  Mr.  McLachlan  is  invalid,  as  claiming 
too  much — that  is,  as  claiming  under  the  first  claim  what  has  substantially 
been  in  use  before.  For  anything  that  appears  the  patent  may  be  valid  for 
the  peculiar  construction  and'  arrangement  shown  in  Jigs.  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  but  it 
must  be  limited  thereto,  and  continue  so  restricted  by  disclaimer,  or  memoran¬ 
dum  of  alteration  cannot  be  enforced.  As  regards  the  statements  contained  in 
the  letter  of  A.  Brothers,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  payment  claimed  could  not 
have  been  enforced.  “  Thomas  Webster, 

“August  2,  1864.”  (“On  Circuit,  Manchester). 
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We  think  the  opinion  here  expressed  by  Mr.  Webster,  coupled 
with  Mr.  King’s,  already  referred  to,  virtually  decides  the  case  as 
far  as  Mr.  Brothers  is  concerned. 

The  mechanical  arrangements  of  Mr.  McLachlan  for  working  his 
“  patent  blinds,”  very  fully  described  and  illustrated  with  diagrams 
in  his  specification,  and  also  his  arrangements  for  gauze  backgrounds, 
are  different  questions  altogether,  and  the  validity  of  his  patent  for 
these  is  in  nowise  affected  by  the  “  opinions  ”  which  we  have  re¬ 
corded.  We  would  not,  therefore,  advise  photographers  to  tread  on 
that  dangerous  ground  without  first  obtaining  sound  advice  from 
those  competent  to  impart  it.  Besides,  it  would  be  far  from  our  wish 
to  assist  or  countenance  an  attempt  to  deprive  a  man  who  has  spent 
thought,  labour,  and  money,  in  perfecting  any  really  new  and  useful 
discovery,  of  the  value  of  his  labour.  The  present  dispute  forms 
another  deplorable  instance  of  the  looseness  which  characterises  our 
patent  laws. 

Since  the  above  was  in  type,  we  have  received  an  important  com¬ 
munication  [see  page  298]  from  Mr.  W.  T.  Mabley,  of  Manchester, 
who,  writing  from  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  takes 
a  totally  different  view  to  that  taken  by  both  Air.  King  and  Air. 
Webster. 

From  his  position  as  a  patent  agent,  Air.  Alabley  should  be  well 
qualified  to  give  a  sound  opinion.  He  defends  Air.  AlcLachlan’s 
claims  with  ability  and  apparent  fairness,  and  is  particularly  careful 
to  avoid  all  offensive  personalities.  We,  therefore,  from  a  desire  to 
see  both  sides  of  the  question  fully  and  fairly  stated,  have  great 
pleasure  in  directing  the  attention  of  photographers  to  Air.  Mablev’s 
able  arguments. 


ALBUAIENISED  PAPER. 

Howeveb  different  may  be  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  never 
really  studied  the  laws  which  govern  the  operations  of  trade  and 
commerce,  we  hold  it  to  be  a  maxim,  the  truth  of  which  may  be 
clearly  shown,  that  in  reality  the  interests  of  buyers  and  sellers  are 
identical.  Certainly,  any  system  based  upon  an  opposite  or  different 
theory  will  ultimately  demonstrate  itself  to  be  injurious  both  to  pro¬ 
ducers  and  consumers,  and  likewise  to  that  large  and  necessary  in¬ 
termediate  class  who  effect  exchanges  between  the  other  two.  To  a 
short-sighted,  grasping  mind  it  doubtless  seems  to  be  an  advantage 
gained  to  sell  to  his  unwary  or  helpless  victim  an  inferior  or  worth¬ 
less  article  at  a  price  which  should  only  be  paid  for  the  best ;  but 
such  gains,  in  the  long  run,  cost  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  appa¬ 
rent  profit.  Buyers  learn  to  protect  themselves ;  society  combines 
against  the  unprincipled  trader;  fairer-minded  rivals  absorb  the 
legitimate  business ;  and  so  the  inexorable  laws  of  cause  and  effect 
work  out  a  proper  remedy  for  the  evil. 

Now  to  apply  this  general  statement  to  a  special  case.  We  con. 
sider  it  to  be  for  the  interest  of  the  manufacturers  and  sellers  of 
albumenised  paper  to  furnish  a  good  article  to  their  customers,  and 
also  to  show  themselves  willing  to  adopt  reasonable  precautions 
tending  to  give  the  article  they  sell  a  certain  and  stable  character 
instead  of  qualities  exactly  the  reverse  of  this.  In  other  words,  if 
the  manufacturers  would  be  guided  by  an  enlightened  self-interest, 
they  would  see  the  propriety  of  carefully  consulting  the  interests 
and  necessities  of  their  customers,  and  not  persist  in  a  course 
which  tends  directly  to  force  the  photographic  public  to  adopt 
measures  of  self-protection.  It  is  in  vain  for  the  manufacturers, 
as  a  class,  to  allege  that  hitherto  they  have  done  their  best,  or  have 
displayed  a  willingness  to  do  it.  The  facts  are  against  them.  Com¬ 
plaints  about  albumenised  paper  are  general  and  loud  and  conti¬ 
nuous,  and  wc  say  advisedly,  justly  so.  In  our  experiments  on  the 
toning  bath  [see  leader,  July  29th,  page  265],  we  said — “  By  changing 
the  sample  of  the  paper  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  fair  results 
from  nearly  all  the  toning  baths.”  But  now  we  ask — Why  this 
necessity  of  changing  the  paper  ?  The  reason  is  obvious.  It  was 
because  of  the  extreme  variations  in  its  quality  and  character,  and 
the  impossibility,  without  a  vexatious  trial,  of  determining  for  any 


given  sample  what  sort  of  a  bath  would  suit ;  and,  even  when  this  was 
ascertained,  being  as  much  as  ever  at  a  loss  with  regard  to  the  mxt 
sheet  we  laid  our  hands  upon. 

We  once  thought  that  experience  would  speedily  suggest  the  proper 
method  to  follow  in  each  case ;  and,  of  course,  the  ability  gained  In- 
intelligent  practice  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.  But  cases  arise 
in  which  the  most  experienced  arc  battled  ;  and,  at  any  rate,  time  and 
materials  are  too  often  lost  in  vain  efforts  to  obtain  good  results  from 
essentially  bad  materials.  The  evil,  too,  is  increasing,  and  is  fast 
becoming  too  great  to  be  any  longer  endured. 

As  we  have  already  apprised  our  readers,  the  French  Photographic 
Society,  at  Paris,  is  about  to  appoint  a  new  commission  to  investigate 
this  subject,  and,  if  possible,  propose  a  remedy.  We  certainly  think 
the  field  of  inquiry  sufficiently  large  and  important  to  command  the 
attention  of  our  British  societies  also. 

But  while  waiting  for  the  reports  which  may  be  hereafter  submitted 
with  regard  to  this  important  subject,  we  beg  leave  to  remind  our 
friends,  the  manufacturers  of  albumenised  paper,  of  some  suggestions 
which  have  been  m-ged  upon  their  attention,  but  which  they  seem  to 
have  forgotten. 

One  of  these  forgotten  suggestions  is  the  necessity  of  stamping 
upon  each  sheet  of  their  paper  the  date  of  its  preparation.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  albumenised  paper  degenerates  after  it  has 
passed  a  certain  age,  and  then  keeps  on  degenerating  until  it  is  good 
for  nothing.  Now,  how  does  it  happen  that  it  is  so  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  procure  paper  marked  with  its  date  ?  Are  the  makers 
— like  certain  ladies — afraid  of  losing  a  market  ? 

Again:  unless  the  operator  knows  the  proportions  of  the  con¬ 
stituents  entering  into  the  albumen  preparation,  it  is  evident  that 
any  sensitising  bath  he  may  prepare  will  be  simply  a  matter  of  hap¬ 
hazard.  It  may  answer  very  well,  or  it  may  not  answer  at  all.  It 
results  from  this  that  every  sheet  of  albumenised  paper  ought  to 
have  stamped  on  it  the  formula  by  which  it  has  been  prepared. 

Some  other  things  would  still  remain  to  be  done ;  but  the  general 
adoption  of  these  two  suggestions — which  ought  not  to  be  difficult 
to  carry  into  practice — would  introduce  a  great  degree  of  certainty 
into  a  department  of  photographic  labour  now  painfully  vitiated  by 
uncertainty  and  consequent  failure. 

But,  as  we  have  said,  these  suggestions  have  already  been  made, 
and  made  by  those  competent  to  judge  of  their  importance  ;  and  yet 
they  are  not  heeded — they  are  not  acted  upon.  By  a  stretch  of 
charity  we  suppose  that  the  manufacturers  have  forgotten  them,  or 
they  would  not  insult  the  common  sense  of  their  customers  by  ad¬ 
vertising,  as  they  constantly  do,  “  our  paper  is  of  such  a  character  as 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,”  when  the  plain  fact  is  that  their  paper 
carries  no  record  of  its  age,  and  keeps  concealed  the  chemical  de¬ 
tails  of  its  preparation. 

AVe  trust  that  the  manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in  albumenised 
paper  will  consider  that  this  matter  concerns  their  interests.  Let  them 
stamp  their  paper  with  these  little  items  of  information,  and  put 
their  names  to  them  as  a  guarantee  of  truthfulness,  and  we  promise 
them  that  they  will  not  complain  for  want  of  a  profitable  business. 


EXPERIMENTS  IN  RELATION  TO  TANNIN  AS  A 
SENSITISER. 

In  the  present  comparatively  advanced  state  of  photography,  it 
would  be  an  useful,  though  laborious,  task  to  review  all  the  various 
stages  of  its  progress,  and  tabulate  the  results  of  the  veiy  numerous 
methods  or  processes  which  have  been  suggested,  as  well  as  the 
various  substances  which  have,  from  tune  to  time,  been  recommended 
as  superior,  for  specific  purposes,  to  their  predecessors. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  summary  would  be,  principally,  two-fold. 
In  the  first  place,  it  would  enable  us  to  group  together  all  such 
simple  bodies  or  preparations  as  are  obviously  dependent  upon  the 
presence  of  the  same  principle  for  their  efficiency;*  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  student  would  be  guided  in  his  researches,  and  in 
many  cases  be  spared  time  and  labour  in  going  over  the  same  ground 
as  others  have  trodden  before  him — not  always  with  ill-success 
*  Raspberry  syrup  for  instance,  dependent  on  its  glucose  ;  and  infusion  of  tea  leaves> 
dependent  on  the  tannin  it  contains. 
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because  the  facts  worked  out  and  suggestions  offered  have  not 
received  that  consideration  and  practical  adaptation  which  they  evi¬ 
dently  challenge. 

This  remark  introduces  us  at  once  to  the  subject,  for  the  more 
satisfactory  elucidation  of  which  the  following  experimental  research 
was  set  on  foot : — 

The  excellent  results  obtained  by  the  application  of  tannin,  prin¬ 
cipally  through  the  instrumentality  of  Major  Russell, .  were,  till 
recently,  attributed  to  this  agent  as  a  developer,  thus  bringing  the 
so-called  tannin  process  into  the  same  category  as  Mr,  Talbot’s  calo- 
type  process — in  so  far,  at  least,  as  a  thin  stratum  of  practically  in¬ 
sensitive  iodide  of  silver  is  rendered  capable  of  actinic  impressions 
by  being  treated  with  a  developing  solution  previous  to  exposure  to 
light.  A  remarkable  addition  to  our  resources  has,  however,  within 
the  last  few  months,  been  made  by  M.  Poitevin,  who  discovered  that 
a  solution  of  tannin  exerts  a  more  positive  influence — that,  in  fact, 
like  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  it  is  a  sensitiser,  and  may  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  it. 

This  discovery  does  not,  judging  from  the  literature  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  seem  to  have  attracted  the  notice  it  deserves,  nor  to  have 
found  its  place  amongst  the  resources  of  the  art.  The  writer,  there¬ 
fore,  instituted  the  following  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  satis¬ 
fying  himself  as  to  its  utility ;  and,  although  the  development  of  a 
■discovery  is  but  a  humble  task  compared  with  discovery  itself,  he 
ventures  to  believe  that  the  results  are  sufficiently  conclusive  to 
justify  their  being  placed  on  record. 

The  following  were  the  subjects  submitted  to  investigation: — 

I. — The  Natube  of  the  Action  of  Tannin  on  Iodide  of 
Silveb  per  se. 

Experiment  1. — To  obtain  the  iodide  in  as  minute  a  state  of  divi¬ 
sion  as  possible,  and  therefore  more  apt  to  undergo  molecular 
changes,  a  portion  of  the  ordinary  calotype  potassio-iodide  solution 
was  precipitated  by  the  copious  addition  of  water,  and  the  deposit 
thoroughly  washed.  It  is  admitted  that  the  iodide  of  silver,  in  this 
state,  is  so  little  affected  by  light  that  the  addition  of  a  developer 
does  not  blacken  it  after  exposure. 

Experiment  2. — To  a  portion  of  this  iodide,  diffused  in  distilled 
water,  were  added  ten  drops  of  the  solution  of  tannin ;  and,  to  pre¬ 
vent  repetition,  wherever  this  solution  is  referred  to  it  implies  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  ten  grains  of  tannin  in  an  ounce  of  water.  The  test  tube, 
with  its  contents,  was  now  exposed  for  five  minutes  to  daylight,  but 
not  to  the  direct  sun’s  rays. 

Experiment  3. — The  same  as  before,  with  the  addition  of  two 
■drops  of  aceto-nitrate  of  silver  solution, — twenty  grains  of  the  nitrate 
to  the  ounce  of  water. 

The  influence  of  light  on  the  iodide  in  Experiment  2  became  very 
distinct  after  one  minute’s  exposure.  At  the  termination  of  five 
minutes  no  doubt  could  exist  of  the  capability  of  tannic  acid  to 
excite  molecular  action ;  and,  on  taking  the  test  tube  into  the  dark 
room,  and  adding  a  few  drops  of  saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid  in 
water,  the  change  became  much  more  apparent.  The  result  of 
Experiment  3  was  that  a  change  of  colour  took  place  immediately 
on  exposure  to  light.  On  removing  to  the  dark  room,  and  adding  a 
few  drops  of  gallic  acid  solution  and  aceto-nitrate  of  silver,  the  pre¬ 
cipitate  became  a  dense  brown  black. 

II. — Action  of  Tannin  on  Iodide  of  Silveb  in  Contact  with 

Obganic  Matteb,  such  as  Collodion,  in  M.  Poitevin’s  Pbocess, 

OB  pAPEB. 

The  reader  is  requested  to  refer  to  M.  Poitevin’s  own  description 
of  his  discovery.  The  following  brief  summary  will  suffice  for  our 
present  purpose : — A  photographic  glass  plate,  coated  and  sensi¬ 
tised  as  usual,  was  washed  and  then  plunged  in  a  weak  solution  of 
iodide  of  potassium.  These  operations  are  not  necessarily  carried  on 
in  the  dark  room ;  which  must  be  resorted  to,  however,  when,  in  the 
next  stage  of  preparation,  a  solution  of  tannin  is  poured  over  the 
plate,  which  now  becomes  subject  to  actinic  impressions. 

To  follow  the  subject  up  were  made — 

Experiment  4. — A  plate  was  prepared  strictly  as  above,  and,  after 
the  tannin  was  applied,  drained  and  dried  without  washing.  The 
collodion  used  was  iodised  with  cadmium  and  ammonium,  with  one- 
third  of  bromide  of  cadmium,  the  bath  containing  thirty  grains  of 
nitrate  of  silver  per  ounce  and  distinctly  acid  with  acetic  acid. 

Experiment  5. — A  weak  solution,  two  grains  per  ounce,  of  bromide 
of  potassium  was  substituted  for  the  iodide. 

Experiment  6. — An  ordinary  tannin  plate  was  prepared  as  in 
Major  Russell’s  original  form,  with  the  exception  of  the  gelatine 
coating. 


Experiment  7. — The  same,  adding  two  grains  of  bromide  of  potas¬ 
sium  to  the  ounce  of  tannin  solution.  The  object  of  the  tannin  plate 
was  to  serve  as  a  standard.  The  reason  of  the  addition  of  bromide 
in  the  last  experiment  will  appear  presently. 

Results  : — 

Experiment  4. — High  lights  only,  after  thirty  seconds’  exposure. 

„  5.  The  whole  objects,  but  under-exposed. 

,,  6.  Considerably  under-exposed. 

•  „  7.  Nothing  but  sky. 

The  time  of  exposure  adopted  gives  an  excellent  negative  with  the 
tanno-glycerine  process. 

It  will  be  seen  by  comparing  Experiments  5  and  7,  that,  although 
the  substitution  of  bromide  for  iodide  of  potassium  was  attended  with 
advantage  for  the  purpose  of  decomposing  the  whole  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver  after  the  first  washing,  it  was  obviously  detrimental  when 
added  to  the  tannin,  as  in  Experiment  7. 

Major  Russell  has  already  drawn  attention  to  the  superior  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  bromide  over  the  iodide,  as  will  be  seen  in  The  Bbitish 
JoUBNAL  OF  PHOTOGBAPHY,  Vol.  xi.  p.  2. 

The  developer  used  in  the  above  experiments  was  pyrogallic  acid 
with  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  a  few  drops  of  the  weak  nitrate  of 
silver  solution. 

Paper  processes  have  unfortunately  fallen  into  disuse,  though  a 
time  will  probably  arrive  when  the  practice  of  photography  will 
become  an  essential  part  of  the  education  of  the  naturalist  at  least* 
who  will,  by  its  means,  be  enabled  to  record  his  observations  with  a 
rapidity  and  truthfulness  with  which  no  pencil  sketches  can  compete, 
and  under  circumstances  in  which  glass,  from  its  weight  and  fragility, 
could  not  be  resorted  to.  It  may  be  sufficient  here  to  note,  that  on 
treating  Talbotype  paper  with  tannin,  without  nitrate  of  silver,  a 
sensitive  surface  is  procured,  though,  as  might  be  supposed,  by  the 
addition  of  a  minute  portion  of  nitrate  of  silver  with  glacial  acetic  or 
succinic  acid,  the  sensitiveness  is  greatly  enhanced. 

We  pass  on,  then,  to  the  next  subject  of  inquiry. 

III. — A  CoMPAEISON  OF  THE  RELATIVE  SENSITIVENESS  OF  PLATES 

TBEATED  WITH  TANNIN  AND  NlTBATE  OF  SlLVEE,  BESPECTIVELY. 

Experiment  8. — A  plate  was  coated,  sensitised,  and  thoroughly 
washed.  It  was  then  treated  with  the  solution  of  tannin,  and  ex- ' 
posed  for  thirty  seconds. 

Experiment  9. — A  plate  similarly  treated,  with  the  exception  that, 
after  being  washed,  it  was  plunged  in  the  weak  bromide  bath  for  five 
minutes.  As  a  standard  of  comparison,  an  ordinary  wet  plate  was 
exposed  five  seconds,  by  which  a  dense  negative  uTas  obtained  with  a 
stereoscopic  combination,  back  focus  three  and  a-half  inches, 
diaphragm  six-tenths  of  an  inch. 

The  impression  on  plate,  Experiment  8,  was  scarcely  visible — that 
on  Experiment  9  more  so;  but  still  both  were  much  under-exposed; 
and  in  other  experiments  the  time  was  prolonged  to  five  minutes, 
when  a  dark  negative  was  produced,  but  with  all  manner  of  stains — 
satisfactoiy,  however,  as  proving  the  point  under  consideration. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  M.  Poitevin  prepared  his  plates  in  the 
light  up  to  the  stage  which  involves  treatment  with  tannin,  and  a  plate 
on  being  similarly  treated  manifested  a  great  increase  of  sensibility ; 
one  minute,  in  fact,  of  exposure  was  found  sufficient  to  impress  the 
image.  Much  has  yet  to  be  done  in  determining  the  conditions  and 
settling  the  details  essential  for  bringing  this  process  into  compe¬ 
tition  with  those  now  successfully  employed.  It  is  obvious,  however, 
that  if  it  be  possible  to  prepare  plates  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render 
it  only  necessary  to  plunge  them  in  a  bath  of  solution  of  tannin  to 
ensure  sensitiveness,  the  tourist  will  much  prefer  this  plan  to  carry¬ 
ing  about  a  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  always  liable  to  accident,  and  soon 
injured  by  slight  causes. 

Experiments  are  now  in  progress  which  promise  to  end  in  good 
results.  Still  the  object  with  which  the  above  were  instituted  has 
been  accomplished  in  proving — 

1.  That  iodide  of  silver,  in  a  condition  which  resists  the  action  of 
light,  is  rendered  sensitive  by  the  addition  of  tannic  acid. 

2.  That,  in  presence  of  a  minute  portion  of  bromide  of  silver,  this 
sensitiveness  is  much  enhanced. 

3.  That,  by  exposing  the  plates  to  diffused  light  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  preparation,  a  greater  tendency  to  molecular  disturbance  is 
induced.  The  writer  has  observed  this  in  the  excellent  Taupenot 
process,  and  believes  that  much  want  of  success  may  be  attributed 
to  the  non-exposure  of  the  plates  to  diffused  light  before  the  iodised 
albumen  is  poured  on. 

4.  That  M.  Poitevin’s  discovery  is  confirmed,  and  holds  out  most 

promising  hopes  of  a  valuable  addition  to  the  resources  of  the  pho¬ 
tographer.  Geo.  Kemp,  M.D.,  Cantab. 
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WO  NEW  PROCESSES  FOR  THE  PREPARATION  OF 
.  CARBON  PICTURES.* 

For  the  production  of  carbon  prints  by  stippling,  chloride  of  iron 
decomposed  by  tartaric  acid  or  ammonio-citric  acid  have  been 
hitherto  employed.  With  neither  of  these  bodies  did  I  obtain  any 
satisfactory  results. 

Second  Process. 

Most  of  the  chemicals  employed  are  kept  in  stock  by  the  chemist, 
and,  if  not,  are  easily  prepared. 

1.  Citrate  of  Iron. — A  solution  of  citric  acid  is  perfectly  neu¬ 
tralised  with  newly-precipitated,  well-washed  oxyhydrate  of  iron  or 
carbonate  of  iron,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  in  a  water 
bath. 

2.  Ox  Gall. — Fresh  ox  gall  is  diluted  with  equal  parts  of  water, 
strained,  and  evaporated  till  dry  on  a  water  bath,  with  constant 
stirring. 

The  process  is  conducted  as  follows : — Dissolve  by  boiling  in  about 
three  and  a-half  ounces  of  distilled  water,  citrate  of  iron  eiglity-two 
grains,  ox  gall  sixty-six  grains,  nitric  acid  143  drops.  When  all  is 
dissolved,  add  about  thirty-three  grains  of  bone  charcoal,  shake  the 
solution  well,  and  filter  it  into  a  clean  glass.  With  the  solution  thus 
prepared  coat,  as  you  would  with  collodion,  a  well-cleaned  plate 
quite  free  from  dust,  and  dry  it  in  a  slanting  position  in  a  drying 
oven,  the  temperature  of  which  should  not  exceed  120°  Falir.  A 
stone  heated  to  the  same  temperature  may  also  be  employed  as 
described  in  the  first  process.  Plates  so  prepared  may  be  kept  for 
weeks  in  a  dark  dry  place  without  any  deterioration. 

The  dried  plate  is  printed  on  from  an  ordinary  negative.  The  ex¬ 
posure  is  the  same  as  that  for  albumenised  silver  prints.  After 
printing,  the  plates  may  likewise  be  preserved  for  some  time  without 
injury,  but  only  in  the  dark. 

The  image  formed  on  the  coated  side  is  now  stippled  in.  Before 
proceeding  to  this,  however,  moisten  the  plate  by  breathing  on  it,  and 
then  dry  it  again  thoroughly  on  a  heated  plate. 

For  stippling  apply  dry  lampblack,  or  any  other  finely-ground  dry 
colour,  with  a  camel-hair  brush,  or  lay  some  dry  colour  on  the  plate 
and  begin  to  stipple.  The  image  appears  in  a  few  seconds.  When  it 
has  become  vigorous  enough,  warm  the  plate  slightly,  and  entirely 
remove  the  superfluous  colour  with  a  fresh  brush.  This  removes  a 
veil  which  was  previously  formed. 

When  the  picture  thus  treated  has  assumed  its  desired  character, 
again  breathe  over  it  in  order  to  make  the  colour  adhere  well  to  the 
coating.  As  soon  as  the  moisture  thus  caused  has  somewhat  dis¬ 
appeared,  coat  the  plate  with  a  solution  of  one  part  of  gutta-percha 
in  forty  parts  of  chloroform,  and  let  it  dry. 

The  transfer  to  paper  is  performed  in  the  ordinary  way.  Moisten 
the  back  of  the  paper  with  lukewarm  water,  and  the  front  with  a 
gelatine  solution,  and  lay  the  gelatinised  side  on  to  the  image.  In  a 
few  minutes  the  gelatine  will  adhere,  and  the  paper  with  the  image 
attached  to  it  may  be  removed. 

After  drying  wash  it  with  water  containing  oxalic  acid,  -which 
removes  the  yellow  tone  of  the  lights.  A  light  varnish  imparts  a 
pleasing  brilliancy  to  the  pictures.  J.  B.  Obernetter. 

- - — - 

ON  THE  BROMIDE  DIFFICULTIES. 

The  publication  of  Major  Russell’s  late  discovery  has  given  a  new 
impetus  to  the  employment  of  bromide  of  silver  alone,  or  in  large 
proportion,  in  the  preparation  of  dry  plates. 

The  peculiar  property  of  the  excess  of  soluble  bromide  salts  when 
present  in  the  dried  film  is  of  more  importance  than  it  appears  to  be 
at  first  sight,  and  explains  many  conflicting  phenomena  in  former 
experience.  The  object  of  the  present  article  is,  not  so  much  to  state 
anything  particularly  new,  as  to  call  the  attention  of  photographers 
to  the  subject,  on  account  of  its  intimate  connection  -with  all  branches 
of  dry-plate  manipulation,  not  only  where  bromide  is  used  alone,  but 
also  when  it  is  associated  with  iodide. 

There  is  no  doubt,  as  Major  Russell  states,  that  iodide  of  silver  has 
a  special  action  in  preventing  the  tendency  to  fogging ;  but  the  ques¬ 
tion  arises — Does  it,  when  present,  alone  fulfil  the  office  of  the  solu¬ 
ble  salts?  or,  rather,  is  its  preventative  action  to  be  traced  to  the  pecu¬ 
liar  surface  character  of  its  compound  with  the  silver,  thus  encasing 
a  portion  of  the  soluble  salt  in  the  back  part  of  the  film,  even  after  a 
comparatively  lengthened  immersion  in  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath? 
From  experiments  of  old  date,  and  again  recently  repeated,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  latter  is  the  correct  supposition. 

*  Concluded  from  page  2G7. 
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About  twelve  months  ago  I  was  preparing  a  number  of  tannin  plates 
with  bromo-iodised  collodion,  the  bromine  being  in  consid<  rablc  exc<  ss. 
Believing,  as  I  still  do,  in  the  necessity  for  the  entire  removal  of  free 
nitrate  of  silver  from  dry  collodion  films  to  ensure  sensitiveness  and 
certainty,  and  being  impressed  with  the  notion  of  effecting  this  object 
rather  by  mechanical  means  than  by  chemical  decomposition,  I  was 
in  the  habit  of  soaking  the  plates  after  removal  from  the  nitrate  of 
silver  bath  in  several  changes  of  tolerably  pure  water  with  their  film* 
downwards.  This  would  appear  to  any  practical  experimentalist  to  be 
the  best  possible  mode  of  procedure,  not  only  on  account  of  effecting 
the  primary  object  perfectly,  but  also  in  the  non-possibility  of  con¬ 
tracting  any  mechanical  impurity  from  the  water  itself.  In  several 
instances  I  allowed  this  soaking  to  continue  for  a  much  longer  tune 
than  necessary,  and  the  resulting  plates  proved  very  unsatisfactory, 
giving  weak  images  and  possessing  a  great  tendency  to  fog. 

I  was  unable  to  explain  the  cause  of  my  failure  at  the  time,  being 
perfectly  assured  that  it  was  not  to  be  traced  to  the  entire  absence 
of  free  nitrate  of  silver.  This  I  repeatedly  proved  by  treating  the 
same  plates  with  a  solution  of  common  salt  after  a  moderate  soaking 
in  pure  water,  the  results  of  winch  were  quite  satisfactory,  with  the 
exception  of  a  slight  loss  of  sensitiveness,  probably  owing  to  the 
imperfect  removal  of  the  last  traces  of  soluble  chloride. 

The  explanation  is  now7  feasible  enough.  The  action  of  gravita¬ 
tion  which  so  thoroughly  removed  every  trace  of  free  nitrate  of 
silver,  when  continued  for  a  long  time,  exerted  the  same  influence  on 
the  other  soluble  constituents  of  the  film,  the  presence  of  which  are 
necessary  to  success. 

In  the  manipulation  of  any  of  the  dry-plate  processes,  should  any 
tendency  to  fog  arise  which  we  cannot  trace  to  alkaline  or  organic 
reaction  of  the  bath,  v7e  may,  with  tolerable  certainty,  attribute  the 
cause  to  insufficient  soluble  bromide  in  the  film,  which  may  proceed 
from  several  causes ;  such  as  very  prolonged  washing,  or  extreme 
porosity  of  the  collodion.  The  remedy  is  obvious,  and  the  formula1, 
have  been  carefully  laid  down  by  Major  Russell  [see  page  218  of 
current  volume],  udio  has  earned  another  laurel  for  this  important 
discovery. 

To  those  who  still  work  with  a  certain  proportion  of  iodide  in  the 
collodion — and  I  am  bound  to  confess  it  is  one  of  my  own  weak¬ 
nesses — I  find  the  method  first  recommended  to  be  the  best ;  namely, 
after  a  short  soaking  in  tv7o  changes  of  distilled  water  to  let  the 
plates  he  for  lialf-an-hour  at  least  in  hard  water,  or  in  distilled  water 
slightly  impregnated  with  common  salt,  with  their  films  uppermost. 
They  can  be  then  thoroughly  rinsed  with  a  gentle  stream  of  filtered 
rain  or  distilled  water ;  or  they  may  be  laid  in  a  dish  of  the  same  for 
a  few7  seconds,  keeping  the  wrater  slightly  agitated.  It  is  a  fact 
wrorth  knowing  that  a  trace  of  soluble  bromide  added  to  the  solution 
of  tannin,  especiahy  when  it  is  not  washed  off,  adds  greatly  to  the 
brightness  of  the  negative ;  but  it  must  be  only  a  trace,  or  insensitive¬ 
ness  will  be  the  result. 

In  a  future  article  I  propose  to  treat  on  another  branch  of  “  bro¬ 
mide  difficulties,”  wdiich  I  am  at  present  investigating.  Perhaps  it 
is  one  that  is  peculiar  to  Liverpool,  as  I  cannot  find  that  Major 
Russell  has  yet  included  it  in  his  experience.  The  appearance  is 
one  that  I  cannot  more  graphically  describe  than  by  the  term  “tan¬ 
nin  small-pox,”  as  it  consists  of  the  intermittent  appearance  of  small 
circular  insensitive  patches  having  a  minute  opaque  nucleus.  In 
the  meantime  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  the  experience  of  other  pho¬ 
tographers,  as  it  -will  greatly  simplify  matters  if  the  disease  is  found 
to  be  local.  John  Glover. 


MODIFICATION  OF  OBERNETTERS  PRINTING 
PROCESS  WITHOUT  SILVER.* 

Taking  into  account  the  minute  quantity  of  silver  contained  in  a  photo¬ 
graphic  print,  it  might  seem  strange  that  such  universal  and  persevering 
efforts  should  be  made  to  find  a  substitute  for  it.  But  when  we  recollect 
that  in  the  various  manipulations  at  least  eight  times  that  quantity  is  lost 
(of  which,  at  best,  a  fortieth  part  only  can,  by  dint  of  much  trouble,  be 
regained),  we  perceive  sufficient  justification  for  the  efforts  of  the  photo¬ 
grapher  to  replace  it,  and  for  his  lamentation  over  its  immense  con¬ 
sumption. 

Hence,  many  attempts,  more  or  less  successful,  have  been  made  to  print 
without  silver  salts.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  is  that  which 
Obernetter  has  recently  published.  This  process  is  based  on  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  paper  saturated  with  chloride  of  iron  and  copper.  By  the 
action  of  light,  sesquichloride  of  iron  is  reduced  to  a  protochloride..  If 
such  a  paper  is  treated  with  a  solution  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium, 
there  is  precipitated  on  the  parts  where  protochloride  of  iron  is  present  sub- 
sulphocyanide  of  copper — an  insoluble  white  powder.  We  obtain,  there- 

*  From  Photographisches  Mittheilungen. 
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fore,  a  white,  in  other  words  almost  invisible,  image.  This  white  body  turns 
red  in  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  whence  we  get  a  red  image. 
The  red  combination  is  blackened  by  immersion  in  a  salt  of  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron,  Prussian  blue  being  formed  within  the  red  body ;  and,  by 
the  mingling  of  the  red  ferrocyanide  of  copper  with  the  Prussian  blue,  first 
a  violet,  then  a  violet-black  tint  is  formed,  which  very  nearly  resembles 
the  tone  of  ordinary  silver  prints.  Iron  and  copper  are,  therefore,  the 
j  substitutes  for  silver  in  this  process. 

The  details  of  the  process  are  as  follow: — Ordinary  paper  i  floated 
I  about  two  minutes  on  a  solution  of  chlorides  of  copper  and  iron  and 
1  hydrochloric  acid: — 

Water .  1,000  parts. 

Sesquichloride  of  iron  (sp.  gr.  1  -53-16)  ......  13  „ 

Chloride  of  copper  in  crystals  .  100  ,, 

Concentrated  pure  hydrochloric  acid  .  12  „ 

The  paper  thus  prepared  has  considerable  advantages,  for  it  is  not 
necessary  to  guard  it  carefully  from  every  ray  of  light,  and  it  may  be 
preserved  in  a  portfolio  for  years  without  its  sensitiveness  being  impaired. 
Obemetter  affirms,  too,  that  it  is  30  per  cent,  more  sensitive  than  albu- 
menised  paper.  My  own  experiments,  however,  do  not  bring  me  to  the 
same  conclusion. 

The  exposure,  varying  according  to  the  character  of  the  negative,  lasts 
from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  in  full  sunshine,  two  to  six  hours  in  diffused 
light,  and  longer  in  very  unfavourable  light. 

The  sesquichloride  of  iron  is  reduced,  proportionately  to  the  action  of 
light,  to  protochloride  of  iron.  The  paper,  therefore,  contains,  in  the  parts 
affected  by  light,  protochloride  of  iron  and  chloride  of  copper ;  in  those 
not  affected  unchanged  sesquichloride  of  iron  and  chloride  of  copper. 

Now  place  the  print  at  once  in  the  fixing  solution,  made  thus : — 


Water .  1000  parts. 

Sulphocyanide  of  potassium . . .  8  to  12  „ 

Sulphuric  acid .  1  part. 


The  image  comes  out  white  in  the  deepest  shadows,  brownish  on  a  green 
ground,  the  solution  turning  red.  Sulphocyanide  of  potassium  has  the 
property  of  precipitating  from  chloride  of  copper,  when  protochloride  of 
iron  is  present,  insoluble  white  subsulphocyanide  of  copper,  whereas  it 
causes  no  precipitate  in  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  copper  and.  sesquichloride 
of  iron.  Hence  subsulphocyanide  of  copper  is  produced  in  the  parts 
affected  by  light,  in  quantity  proportional  to  the  protochloride  of  iron 
formed. 

The  print  must  remain  in  the  fixing-bath  for  a  period  varying  from  ten 
to  thirty  minutes,  according  to  the  length  of  exposure.  If  left  in  it  too 
long,  a  perfect  picture,  in  relief,  of  subsulphocyanide  of  copper  is 
formed,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  half-tones.  It  is  best  to  let  it  float 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  immerse  it,  taking  care  not  to  move  rapidly 
either  the  print  or  the  hath ,  which  would  wash  off  a  great  deal  of  the 
future  colouring  matter,  causing  it  to  float  about  in  the  bath  uselessly, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  would  wash  the  soluble  chloride  of  iron  out  of 
the  paper,  causing  the  precipitate  to  take  place  not  in  the  paper  but  in 
the  bath.  Want  of  attention  to  this  precaution  will  prove  very  injurious 
to  the  half-tones.  Further :  I  would  remark  that  the  amount  of  bath 
used  must  be  made  good  by  fresh  solution. 

Possibly  the  injurious  effect  on  the  half-tones,  caused  by  too  long  fixing, 
is  due  to  the  partial  solubility  of  the  subsulphocyanide  of  copper ;  for  sub¬ 
sulphocyanide  of  copper  is  somewhat  soluble  in  chloride  of  copper,  more  so 
in  sesquichloride  of  iron,  and  very  soluble  in  a  concentrated  solution  of 
sulphocyanide  of  potassium  ;  but,  on  the  latter  being  diluted  with  water, 
it  is  completely  re-precipitated. 

Now  place  the  print  in  water,  and  wash  well  for  an  hour.  A  very  faint 
greyish-violet  image  is  perceptible  on  the  paper.  This  colouration  origi¬ 
nates  from  a  small  quantity  of  precipitated  sulphocyanide  of  copper,  which 
is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and,  therefore,  disappears  in  the  course  of 
washing,  so  that  we  then  get  a  perfectly  white  image  on  a  white  ground, 
only  distinguishable  by  transmitted  light. 

The  image  is  now  fixed,  and  may  be  dried  and  developed  at  any  future 
time. 

The  development  is  effected  by  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium, 
of  from  six  to  twelve  per  cent,  strength,  in  which  the  print  is  left  about 
an  hour.  The  subsulphocyanide  of  copper,  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium, 
are  hereby  converted  into  sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  and  insoluble  sub- 
ferrocyanide  of  copper  of  a  red  colour.  Instead  of  the  white  sulphocyanide 
of  copper  on  the  paper,  therefore,  we  get  a  red  body,  i.e.,  the  image  appears 
of  a  red  colour. 

The  red  body  is  probably  the  combination  Cu2  Cy2  Fe  Cy  -f-  Cu4 
Cy2  Fe  Cy.  Potash  colours  this  body  green,  and  extracts  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium.  As  no  brown  colouration  arises,  it  must  contain  the  iron  as 
ferrocyanide,  and,  as  in  the  reaction  of  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  on  the 
subsulphocyanide  of  copper,  only  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  is  formed, 
and  neither  cyanide  nor  ferricyanide  of  potassium,  it  must  consequently 
have  the  combination  Cu.  Fe2  Cy„,  and  this  gives  rise  to  the  supposi¬ 
tion  of  the  probable  combination  given  above,  although  the  combination 
2  Cu„  Cy  Fe  Cy  is  not  of  itself  formed. 

Since  both  the  subsulphocyanideof  copper  and  the  red  body  formed  from 
it  are  insoluble,  the  conversion  of  the  former  into  the  latter  proceeds  but 
slowly,  and  is  not  finished  at  the  end  of  an  hour.  The  substance  of  the 
image  still  consists,  therefore,  of  subsulphocyanide  of  copper,  over  which 
the  red  combination  forms  only  a  coating. 


Like  all  similar  bodies  this  red  combination  holds  a  certain  portion  of 
the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  so  fast  that  it  cannot  be  removed  by  wash¬ 
ing,  and  on  this  is  founded  the  possibility  of  converting  the  red  image 
into  a  violet-black  one. 

After  development,  the  print  is  washed  until  the  water  ceases  to  become 
yellow,  and  then  we  proceed  to  tone.  The  toning  solution  consists  of — 

Water  .  200  to  300  parts. 

Protosulphate  of  iron . 100  ,, 

Sesquichloride  of  iron  .  40  „ 

Hydrochloric  acid  .  80  „ 

Place  the  picture  in  this  for  from  one  to  five  minutes.  It  will  turn  in 

quick  succession  reddish-violet,  blueish-violet,  and  black,  and  must  be 
placed  in  water  immediately  the  right  tone  is  obtained,  letting  it,  how¬ 
ever,  become  somewhat  bluer  in  this  bath  than  the  picture  is  required  to 
be  when  finished,  because  it  will  redden  a  little  on  drying. 

That  a  partial  substitution  of  iron  for  copper  in  the  subferrocyanide  of 
copper  does  not  take  place  follows  from  the  fact  of  the  toning  bath,  after 
use,  being  free  from  copper ;  and  from  the  fact  of  the  toning  bath  red¬ 
dening  during  use  by  the  formation  of  sulphocyanide  of  iron,  the  assertion 
already  made  is  proved,  i.e.,  that  the  decomposition  of  sulphocyanide  of 
copper  is  an  incomplete  one. 

A  film  of  salt  of  oxide  of  iron  is  precipitated  on  to  the  paper  from  the 
ferruginous  toning  bath,  and,  not  being  removable  by  washing  with 
water  only,  gives  the  print  an  universal  yellow  tone.  In  order  to  get  rid 
of  this  iron,  and  thus  obtain  a  pure  tone,  wash  with  water  acidified  with 
sulphuric  acid,  whereby  the  iron  salt  forming  the  basis  is  dissolved. 
Finally  wash  with  pure  water.  The  print  may  now  be  treated  as  usual. 
Brilliancy  is  obtained  by  ironing. 

Obernetter’s  assertion  that  the  appearance  of  albumen  prints  might  be 
given  by  floating  them  on  albumen  does  not  appear  correct  in  practice, 
since  the  tone  is  changed  thereby  into  an  unpleasant  mottled  red,  proba¬ 
bly  caused  by  an  extremely  faint  alkaline  state  of  the  albumen.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  this  process  is  capable  of  many  modifications.  In 
any  case  the  results  already  obtained  encourage  to  further  experiments 
in  the  practice  of  it,  especially  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  cost  of 
the  materials  is  considerably  less  than  those  hitherto  employed. 

J.  Gadicke. 

[We  have  been  favoured  by  Herr  Gadicke  with  a  specimen  of  what 
this  process  is  already  capable  of.  It  is  certainly  full  of  promise.  The 
print  bears  a  very  close  resemblance  to  an  ordinary  one  on  plain  salted 
paper,  excited  with  ammonio -nitrate  of  silver.  In  his  communication  to 
us,  Herr  Gadicke  kindly  appends  the  following  precautions  to  be  adopted 
by  those  who  feel  disposed  to  make  experiments  in  this  process:-—!.  In 
drying  the  finished  prints,  be  careful  not  to  expose  them  to  ammoniacal 
fumes,  such  as  tobacco  smoke,  or  they  will  become  full  of  red  stains. — 2. 
When  floating  the  exposed  paper  on  the  fixing  solution,  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  let  a  drop  of  the  liquid  get  on  the  upper  dry  side  of  the 
print.  Each  drop  here  causes  a  bright  red  spot  to  appear  when  developed 
and  toned.-— We  have  given  without  alteration,  except  here  and  there 
correcting  misprints,  Herr  Gadicke’ s  description  of  the  probable  chemical 
reactions  which  take  place,  but  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  substance 
of  the  picture  after  development  and  before  toning  mainly  consists  of 
white  subferrocyanide  of  copper  Cu4  Cy2  Fe  Cy,  retaining  ferro¬ 
cyanide  of  potassium,  probably  as  a  double  salt  (which  is  a  well-known 
habit  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium),  together  with  enough  red  ferro¬ 
cyanide  of  copper  Cu2  Cy2  Fe  Cy  (formed  by  the  action  of  the 
air  on  the  sub-salt),  to  tinge  the  whole  picture,  especially  on  the 
surface,  in  the  way  described  by  Herr  Gadicke.  Indeed,  we  are 
by  no  means  sure,  but  that  the  reddish  or  rather  somewhat  violet 
compound,  obtained  by  the  developing  process  in  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium,  may  not  simply  be  the  pure  double  salt  of  subferrocyanide  of 
copper  and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  which  inclines  rather  to  violet  and 
not  to  red,  such  as  the  Cu2  Cy2  Fe  Cy  would  cause.  But  supposing  the 
reddish  compound,  which  constitutes  the  substance  of  the  developed  print, 
to  consist  of  the  three  following  salts,  viz. : — 

Subferrocyanide  of  copper  Cu4  Cy2  Fe  Cy, 

Ferrocyanide  of  copper  Cu„  Cy2  Fe  Cy, 

Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  K2  Cy2  Fe  Cy, 

The  action  of  the  toning  bath,  which  consists  of  a  persalt  of  iron,  will  be 
easily  understood,  and  may  be  explained  thus : — The  red  Cu2  Cy2  Fe  Cy 
remains  unchanged,  the  white  Cu4  Cy2  Fe  Cy  is  converted  into  the  red 
ferrocyanide  of  copper  by  the  removal  of  Cu2  thus — Cu4  Cy2  Fe  Cy  2 
Fe2  Cl3  =  Cu2  Cy2  Fe  Cy  -f-  4  Fe  Cl  +  Cu  Cl,  the  2  Cu  Cl  again  in  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  forming  more  Cu2  Cy2  Fe  Cy,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  converted  into  Prussian 
blue. — Eds.] 


Exhibition  of  Photographs,  &c. — The  thirty-second  annual  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  photographs,  paintings,  <tc.,  of  the  Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic 
Society  will  be  held  in  the  Hall,  at  Falmouth,  on  Wednesday,  September 
7th,  1864,  when  prizes,  medals,  &c.,  will  be  awarded.  Photographers 
who  intend  to  exhibit  should  lose  no  time  in  getting  their  specimens 
ready,  and  arrange  for  them  to  reach  Falmouth  not  later  than  August 
31st.  All  particulars  may  be  obtained  by  applying  to  the  Secretary,  Mr. 
Sydney  Hodges,  Polytechnic  Hall,  Falmouth. — See  Advertisement . 
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M.  Francisco  de  Selgas  proposes,  in  the  Eco  de  la  Fotograjia,  a  singular 
sensitising  bath  for  photographs  on  paper  or  on  glass,  which  he  calls  the 
“oxyethylate  of  silver  bath.”  In  the  periodical  before  us — the  Bulletin 
of  the  Chemical  Society  of  Paris — this  oxyethylate  of  silver  is  said  to  be 
simply  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  silver,  acetate  of  lead,  and  oxalate  of  lead 
The  author  directs  that  when  using  his  bath  for  negatives  on  glass  the 
collodion  should  have  a  very  small  proportion  of  iodide,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  be  accomplished  with  gallic  acid.  For  dry  collodion  the  same  direc¬ 
tions  are  given,  with  the  single  exception  that  the  plate  must  be  plunged 
into  a  bath  of  the  “oxyethylate”  previous  to  development.  The  ab¬ 
surdity  culminates  with  the  following  directions  for  preparing  the  bath 
for  albuminising  the  paper : — 

“  Chloride  of  ammonium  or  of  barium. .....  25  grammes. 

Chloride  of  copper  (!)  .  3  „ 

Chloride  of  gold  (!) . .  1  gramme. 

Water  . . . 200  grammes. 

Albumin  . . . 800  „ 

We  give  this  process  as  we  find  it,  as  in  duty  bound ;  but  we  cannot  re¬ 
frain  from  expressing  our  astonishment  that  any  journal  would  seriously 
give  publicity  to  a  matter  of  this  kind  without  ascertaining  the  real 
meaning  of  the  author  concerning  it.  We  draw  attention  to  this  matter 
now,  since  if  it  passed  unnoticed  we  might  expect  to  be  inundated  with  a 
flood  of  similar  processes  of  equal  value  with  the  foregoing. 

Professor  Magnus  has  made  some  very  interesting  observations  on  the 
physical  constitution  of  the  sun,  as  derived  from  his  observations  of  the 
relative  amount  of  heat  radiated  from  different  flames.  He  has  ascer¬ 
tained  that  when  soda  is  introduced  into  a  non-luminous  gas  flame,  the 
temperature  is  lowered,  but  the  amount  of  heat  radiated  is  much  increased. 
When  a  plate  of  platinum  was  substituted  for  the  soda,  though  the  tem¬ 
perature  was  still  further  lowered,  the  amount  of  radiant  heat  was  con¬ 
siderably  augmented.  The  effect  was  heightened  by  covering  the 
platinum  plate  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  maximum  effect  was 
obtained  when,  in  addition  to  the  covered  platinum  plate,  the  flame  con¬ 
tained  sodium  vapour.  These  results  enable  us  to  state  : — 1.  That  gases 
are  much  less  powerful  radiators  than  solids ;  therefore,  the  sun’s  photo¬ 
sphere  can  hardly  be  the  source  of  its  radiant  heat.  2.  That  strongly- 
ignited  soda  radiates  a  much  larger  amount  of  heat  than  platinum  at  the 
same  temperature.  3.  That  the  heat  radiated  from  the  solid  or  fluid  in  a 
state  of  ignition  is  not  diminished  by  the  presence  of  the  vapour  of 
sodium  in  the  flame.  These  results  point  very  strongly  to  the  intensely- 
ignited  solid  nucleus  of  the  sun  as  the  source  of  its  radiant  heat,  and 
goes  far  to  give  stability  to  Kirchhoff’s  views  respecting  the  physical  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  sun  as  opposed  to  those  of  Arago  and  other  physicists  who 
have  frequently  stated  that,  if  asked  whether  they  thought  it  possible 
that  the  sun  could  be  inhabited,  they  should  reply  that  they  did  not  con¬ 
sider  it  by  any  means  impossible. 

MM.  Gottschalk  and  Drechsel  have  observed  that  chlorochromic  acid 
gives  a  very  remarkable  spectrum  consisting  of  seventeen  rays,  of  which 
the  most  characteristic  are  the  violet  and  one  of  the  green  lines.  As 
neither  chlorine  nor  chromium  give  spectra  containing  any  of  these  lines, 
it  is  considered  that  the  chloride  of  chromium,  as  such,  produces  the 
spectrum  just  noticed. 

Dr.  Kemp,  of  Hereford,  under  date  of  August  10,  reports: — “Meteors, 
as  usual  at  this  time,  were  incessant  here  from  half-past  ten  last  night  to 
half-past  two  this  morning.  Hardly  a  trace  of  ozone.” 

In  the  aerolite  which  fell  near  Orgueil,  and  which  we  have  already 
noticed  in  a  former  “  summary,”  M.  Pisani  has  succeeded  in  detecting- 
soluble  hyposulphites. 

Santonine,  the  active  principle  of  worm  seed  ( artemisia  santonica)  has 
been  long  known  to  be  sensitive  to  the  action  of  light.  M.  Fausto  Ses- 
tini  has  recently  carefully  studied  the  products  of  the  solar  influence,  and 
has  succeeded  in  isolating  an  acid  which  he  terms  photosantonic  acid,  a 
red-coloured  resinous  matter  and  formic  acid.  The  author  has  corrobo¬ 
rated  the  statement  that  the  photo-chemical  change  of  santonine  is 
brought  about  independently  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  that  body  may 
be  enclosed  ;  therefore,  according  to.  Berzelius,  it  consists  in  the  trans¬ 
position  of  the  elements  of  the  santonine. 

M.  Pisani  ( Comptes  RendusJ  has  analysed  a  mineral  pollux  of  the  island 
of  Elba,  which  turns  out  to  be  the  first  true  caesium  mineral  yet  dis¬ 
covered  ;  that  is,  in  which  the  new  metal  caesium  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  constitution  of  the  mineral. 

M.  Winkler  has  succeeded  in  preparing  the  highest  oxide  of  cobalt  yet 
known — i.e.,  cobaltic  acid.  By  digesting  spongy  cobalt  with  a  large  ex¬ 
cess  of.  caustic  potash  solution,  a  beautiful  blue  solution  is  obtained, 
which  is  found  to  contain  cobaltate  of  potassium.  The  new  acid  is  only 
stable  in  the  presence  of  a  large  excess  of  alkali. 

.M.  .Reveil  has  noticed  a  very  singular  adulteration  which  he  has  met 
with,  in  common  salt.  This  consists  in  adding  to  the  salt,  in  certain  pro¬ 
portion,  carbonate  of  soda  and  sulphuric  acid.  M.  Reveil,  in  making  the 
statement,  admits  that  he  is  unable  to  comprehend  how  this.mode  of  adul¬ 
teration  can  benefit  the  manufacturer,  except  that  it  enables  the  salt  to 
retain  a  larger  proportion  of  moisture  without  appearing  damp. 

E.  J .  R 


Now,  supposing  I  distributed  one  hundred  guineas  amongst  one  hundred 
deserving  people,  of  which  number  you — my  dear  and  respected  reader— 
were  one,  giving  one  guinea  to  each,  should  I  do  less  for  you  bv  doing  so 
than  I  should  by  giving  ninety-nine  guineas  less  and  putting  the  solitary 
remaining  guinea  into  your  purse  ?  Don’t  laugh ;  because,  a  I 
question  may  seem  put  thus,  if  we  substitute  a  class  or  profession  for  the 
one  hundred  people,  and  let  the  guineas  stand  for  a  society  or  institution 
intended  to  render  that  profession  or  class  more  popular  and  prosperous, 
we  have  something  which,  to  my  thinking,  is  very  like  the  same  thing. 
Ah!  it’s  ever  so:  “  What’s  everybody’s  business  is  nobody’s  business;” 
and  if  you  tell  mo  that  by  doing  so  and  so  I  shall  benefit  myself,  I  am  all 
attention,  while  if  you  urge  me  to  do  so  and  so  for  the  benefit  of  my  class 
or  profession,  I  turn  a  deaf  car  to  all  your  wiso  charmings,  saving— 
“  that's  everybody’s  business,  and,  therefore,  none  of  mine,  and  I  mind  my 
own.”  Bo  I  though  ?  Now,  suppose  we  have  no  more  photographic  exhi¬ 
bitions — that  bad  management,  or  no  management,  or  a  want  of  support, 
or  what  not,  render  the  unsuccessful  photographic  exhibition  which  closed 
this  month  the  last  of  its  race.  As  I  individually  don’t  exhibit,  is  it  no 
affair  of  mine  P  Because  I  don’t  belong  to  the  society  it  represents,  or 
never  sold  a  print  or  obtained  an  order  through  exhibiting  there,  must  I 
conclude  that  it  has  done  me  no  good,  and  therefore  “  whistle  it  down  the 
wind?”  Oh!  false  conclusion !  Unfortunate,  short-sighted,  unintention¬ 
ally  ^selfish  policy !  Why,  my  dear  reader,  exhibitions  have  been  the 
very  life-blood  of  all  the  arts ;  and,  in  these  days  when  they  have 
assumed  international  importance,  we  of  all  men  ought  to  be  the  very 
last  to  overlook  the  fact.  I  wish  I  could  make  all  the  readers  of  this 
Journal  see  as  I  see,  and  then  wo  might  open  our  eyes  and  know  that 
somewhere  the  interests  of  photographers  are  at  stake,  and  that  somewhere 
some  reformation  is  needed.  I  won’t  be  more  definite  because  I  know 
there  are  hundreds  who  would  at  once  inform  me  that  “  that”  was  no 
business  of  mine,  although  I  very  well  know  that  it  is  (photographically 
speaking)  “  everybody’s  business.” 

Excuse  me,  but  (business  has  been  very  dull  of  late)  do  you  think  there 
is  the  slightest  chance  of  your  taking  to  the  forging,  or  burglarious, 
or  pocket-picking  line  of  business,  or  that  your  twin  brother  or  anybody 
who  may  be  the  very  image  of  you  is  likely  so  to  do,  because,  if  so  (whisper) 
look  to  your  photographs,  beg,  borrow,  or  steal  all  negatives  and  destroy  all 
photographsof  yourself,  your  twin  brother,  orimage  aforesaid, for  while  such 
exists  you  are  never  safe — never.  Success  may  reward  your  ingenuity  or  skill, 
years  may  roll  by,  yet  sooner  or  later  somo  stray  photograph — some 
horrible  negative — may  hunt  you  down,  and  hold  you  up  to  ignominy  and 
shame.  This  is  one  of  the  lessons  of  the  past  month.  A  murder  has 
been  committed  in  a  railway  carriage,  the  murderer  escaped,  and  it 
seemed  that  every  clue  to  his  whereabouts  had  been  destroyed.  At  last 
a  spark  of  light  gleams  through  the  darkness  in  the  shape  of  a  little  paste¬ 
board  box,  bearing  the  name  of  a  jeweller  who  exchanged  some  pro¬ 
perty  stolen  from  the  victim  for  property  of  a  similar  description  sent 
away  in  just  such  a  card-board  box.  Well,  there’s  not  much  in  that,  but 
presently  a  photograph  of  the  owner  of  that  box  is  found,  and  at  once 
that  spark  expands  into  a  flood  of  light,  and  justice  is  on  the  murderer’s 
track.  Of  course  I  am  alluding  to  that  most  strange  event  of  last  month, 
the  murder  of  Mr.  Briggs,  in  every  stage  of  the  inquiries  connected  with 
with  which  photography  has  played  its  most  important  part.  After  reading 
all  these  particulars  of  this  dreadful  crime,  I  sat  thinking  about  photo¬ 
graphy,  and  tracing  out  the  probable,  possible,  and  known  ways  in  which 
its  portraits  played  their  part,  until  it  seemed  to  me  that  no  discovery  of 
ancient  or  modern  times  exerted  such  a  wide-spread  influence,  or  was  more 
important  to  our  social  welfare  and  improvement.  I  can’t  dwell  on  this  as 
a  mere  “note,”  although  suggestive  ideas  are  associated  with  the  subject. 

Talking  of  “such  like  things”  reminds  me  of  a  very  good  suggestion 
made  a  few  weeks  since  by  our  very  comprehensive  and  useful  contem¬ 
porary  Public  Opinion,  to  the  effect  that  those  possessing  portable  valuables 
should  always  get  them  photographed,  so  that  in  case  of  theft  or  loss  the 
police  might  readily  identify  and  widely  circulate  an  unmistakeable 
description  of  the  missing  articles  amongst  those  into  whose  hands  they 
would  probably  be  first  put  for  sale.  The  idea  is  a  good  one,  and  one 
likely  to  bring  grist  to  the  mills  of  photographers  if  adopted. 

Speaking  of  this  reminds  me  of  a  cognate  idea  broached  in  a  recent 
photographic  discussion,  to  the  effect  that  a  photographic  gallery  of  infa¬ 
mous  “  living  celebrities”  should  be  established  by  the  authorities,  and 
opened  to  the  public.  It’s  well  that  society  should  know  its  foes,  and  the 
victims  of  thieves  and  similar  evil  characters  might  find  such  a  novel 
“national  portrait  gallery”  a  very  useful  kind  of  “library  of  reference.” 

A  society  of  artists  calling  themselves  “  for  quaintness’  sake  ”  (a  very 
insufficient  reason  for  so  inglorious  a  title,  by-the-bye),  “  The  Society  of 
Art-Quibblers,”  devoted  one  of  their  meetings  during  the  past  month  to 
the  consideration  of  “  The  Influence  of  Photography  upon  the  Fine  Arts 
and  upon  their  Professors  and  Productions,”  The  opening  address  was 
given  by  the  curator  of  the  painting  school  at  the  Royal  Academy,  Mr. 
Holyoake,  who  argued  that  photography  had  not  improved  the  public 
taste,  although  it  had  undoubtedly  done  much  in  the  way  of  suggestion, 
See.,  for  artists.  He  thought  photography  very  useful  as  an  adjunct  in 
the  studio,  although  apt  to  mislead  those  who  followed  its  teachings  “not 
wisely,  but  too  well.”  An  interesting  discussion  ensued.  R.  A.  S. 
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to  Class  fat  ^gratters. 

LESSON  XIII. 

The  Waxed-Paper  Process. 

When  due  care  is  taken,  negatives  may  be  produced  upon  waxed-paper 
which,  although  wanting  the  exceeding  sharpness  capable  of  being 
obtained  on  a  glass  plate,  are  nevertheless  quite  sharp  enough  for  all 
artistic  purposes.  To  the  tourist,  the  mention  of  the  single  fact  that  one 
glass  plate  will  outweigh  a  dozen  sheets  of  sensitive  waxed-paper  may 
cause  him  to  ponder  the  question,  whether  intense  sharpness  with  heavy 
luggage,  or  lesser  sharpness  and  an  inconsiderable  weight  of  luggage,  are 
most  worthy  of  his  attention. 

A  very  excellent  paper  suitable  for  this  purpose  is  thin  Saxe.  Having 
procured  some  of  it,  or  of  any  other  firm,  thin,  uniform  paper,  the  first 
thing  to  be  done,  after  cutting  the  paper  in  sheets  of  the  proper  size,  is  to 
fill  its  pores  with  wax.  This  may  be  done  in  two  ways ;  and,  as  both  are 
good,  we  shall  introduce  them. 

Provide  a  clean,  flat,  porcelain  dish,  a  little  larger  than  the  sheets  of 
paper,  and  after  placing  it  in  another  vessel  of  warm  water,  put  into  it  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  the  finest  white  wax,  which  will  speedily  be  melted. 
When  this  takes  place  lay  gently  down  one  of  the  sheets,  which  in  the 
course  of  about  half-a-minute  will  have  become  saturated;  after  which  it 
is  removed  and  allowed  to  drip.  If  two  dozen  sheets  of  paper  are  to  be 
prepared,  wax  six  of  them  in  the  manner  indicated,  which  being  done, 
proceed  with  the  others  in  the  following  manner : — In  a  folio  place  four 
leaves  of  thick  blotting-paper,  on  the  top  of  which  lay  two  of  the  unwaxed 
sheets,  then  one  of  the  sheets  previously  saturated,  and  over  this  two 
other  unwaxed  sheets,  and  then  close  the  folio.  Now  pass  a  hot  iron 
over  the  whole,  the  effect  of  which  will  be  that  the  superfluous  wax  in 
the  centre  sheet  will  have  been  driven  out  through  the  other  four,  which 
will  now  he  thoroughly  impregnated.  Should  an  excess  of  wax  appear 
in  any  of  them,  as  will  most  likely  be  the  case,  remove  it  in  the  following 
manner : — Take  a  clean  folio  of  blotting-paper,  similar  to  the  last,  and 
interleave  it  with  waxed  sheets,  so  that  the  blotting-paper  and  waxed 
sheets  shall  alternate.  The  application  of  a  hot  iron  to  this  mass  for  a  few 
minutes  will  cause  the  excess  of  wax  to  he  absorbed  by  the  blotting-paper. 

The  other  method  of  waxing  the  paper  is  also  one  by  which  we  have 
secured  some  fine  results.  Into  a  flat  dish  put — 

Camphine . 5  ounces. 

White  wax  . 5  ounce. 

Iodine  . \  drachm. 

The  application  of  a  slight  degree  of  heat  will  dissolve  the  wax,  after 
which  the  sheets  are  immersed  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  hung  up  to  dry. 

In  whatever  way  the  waxing  has  been  effected,  the  paper  will,  in  this 
state,  keep  for  a  very  long  time. 

The  next  operation  is  that  of  iodising,  and  we  shall,  as  in  waxing,  give 
two  different  methods  of  doing  so,  premising  that  we  believe  one  to  be  as 
good  as  the  other,  and  by  both  of  which  we  have  taken  good  negatives. 

Into  a  deep  dish  pour  the  following  solution  : — 

Iodide  of  potassium .  300  grains. 

Bromide  of  potassium .  100  „ 

Iodine .  3  „  ‘ 

Water  or  serum  of  milk .  20  ounces. 

Immerse,  one  at  a  time,  the  papers  in  this,  taking  care  that  each  is  tho¬ 
roughly  wetted,  and  no  air  bubbles  allowed  to  adhere  to  the  sides.  A 
bent  glass  rod  is  very  useful  for  getting  rid  of  such  air  bubbles.  When 
all  are  immersed  allow  them  to  remain  so  for  about  two  hours.  The 
papers,  when  removed  from  this  bath,  are  hung  up  to  dry.  They  are  of 
a  deep  purple  colour,  and  will  keep  for  any  reasonable  length  of  time. 

Another  way  of  iodising  waxed-paper  is  by  dissolving  the  various  salts 
in  rice  water,  which  is  made  as  follows Wash  four  ounces  of  fine  rice, 
first  in  ordinary  spring,  and  then  in  distilled  water,  after  which  put  it  into 
a  glazed  earthenware  pipkin  along  with  two  quarts  of  distilled  water. 
Place  on  a  clear  fire.  The  moment  ebullition  begins,  remove  and  stir  with 
a  glass  rod  for  a  few  minutes.  Pour  off  the  liquid  portion  into  a  decanter 
or  glass  beaker,  in  which  it  should  remain  for  two  days  covered  over  from 
dust,  to  allow  the  sediment  of  rough  particles  of  starch  to  settle  at  the 
bottom..  At  the  end  of  this  time  decant  off  rather  more  than  a  quart  of 
the  clearer  liquid,  which  filter  through  three  or  four  folds  of  fine  muslin, 
and  add  the  chemicals  in  the  following  proportions : — 

Rice  water .  1  quart. 

Iodide  of  potassium . 400  grains. 

Bromide  of  potassium .  80  „ 

Chloride  of  sodium .  8  „ 

Sugar  of  milk  . .  2  ounces. 

Gum-arabic .  1£  „ 

The  addition  of  thirty  grains  of  cyanide  of  potassium  to  the  foregoing  is 
useful  in  assisting  to  remove  the  greasy  appearance  of  the  paper,  lessen¬ 
ing  the  chances  of  air-bubbles.  In  this  solution  immerse  the  sheets  of 
paper  with  the  same  care  and  precautions  as  hinted  at  in  the  former  case. 

To  excite  the  iodised  sheets  have  a  silver  bath  of  the  following 
strength : — 

Nitrate  of  silver . . .  30  grains. 

Glacial  acetic  acid  . .  30  minims. 

Distilled  water  . . ,,,,,,,  1  ounce. 


The  dish  into  which  this  is  poured  must  be  scrupulously  clean,  and 
the  sheets  should  be  immersed  with  the  same  precautions  as  in  iodising. 
After  remaining  about  six  or  eight  minutes  each  sheet  should  be 
removed  into  another  bath  of  water  in  which  it  should  be  thoroughly 
washed  so  as  to  remove  the  nitrate  of  silver.  On  the  thorough  nature  of 
this  washing  depends  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  paper.  If  about  to  be 
used  in  a  very  short  time,  a  very  slight  washing  suffices  ;  but  where  one 
or  more  days  are  expected  to  elapse  before  exposuse,  the  washing  should 
be  most  conscientiously  performed.  The  sheets  should  be  hung  carefully 
up  to  dry  in  a  dark  place,  after  which  they  may  be  stored  in  a  portfolio 
for  use. 

The  length  of  exposure  is  much  the  same  as  that  required  for  the 
generality  of  dried  collodion  plates. 

The  development  may  be  thus  effected  : — In  a  bottle  containing  a  pint 
of  distilled  water,  dissolve  about  thirty  grains  of  gallic  acid.  Of  this, 
filter  and  pour  into  a  shallow  dish  enough  to  completely  cover  the  pic¬ 
ture.  Immerse  the  sheet  of  paper,  taking  care  that  every  part  is 
thoroughly  saturated  with  the  developing  solution,  and  that  no  air-bubbles 
are  allowed  to  adhere.  It  should  be  turned  over  once  or  twice,  taking- 
care  that  the  exposed  side  is  eventually  left  uppermost.  A  small  portion 
of  aceto-nitrate  solution,  similar  to  that  used  for  exciting,  is  now  carefully 
added,  and  the  details  of  the  negative  will  speedily  make  their  appear¬ 
ance.  The  negative  should  occasionally  be  lifted  from  the  dish,  and  its 
progress  examined.  For  this  purpose,  a  pair  of  horn  or  ebonite  pliers 
should  be  employed. 

When  satisfied  with  the  appearance  of  the  negative,  it  should  be  re¬ 
moved  to  a  dish  of  water,  and  washed  in  two  or  three  changes ;  after  which 
it  should  be  fixed  in  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  It  is  better  to 
use  a  tolerably  weak  solution  than  one  too  strong,  although  this  will  en¬ 
tail  a  much  longer  immersion  in  the  fixing  solution.  Three  ounces  to  a 
pint  of  common  rain  water  is  found  to  be  a  good  strength.  This  will 
remove  all  the  iodide  of  silver,  or,  in  other  words,  it  will  fix  the  negative 
in  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes. 

After  being  fixed,  it  must  now  be  thoroughly  washed  to  remove  all  the 
hyposulphite  of  soda.  This  operation  is  so  well  known  as  not  to  require 
any  notice  here. 

After  the  picture  is  dry,  it  should  be  placed  between  two  sheets  of 
paper,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  hot  iron,  which,  by  remelting  the 
wax,  will  add  to  its  transparency. 


Notice. — The  correspondence  arising  out  of  these  Lessons  has  been  absorbed 
into  our  general  “  Answers  to  Correspondents  ”  in  last  page .  The  queries  of 
beginners  will ,  as  hitherto ,  be  promptly  replied  to. 


(Dur  (Bird oral  Cable. 

A  parcel  of  cartes  de  visite  which  we  have  received  from  Mr.  Collings,  of 
the  Crystal  Palace,  possesses  more  than  ordinary  features  of  interest.  This 
does  not  arise  so  much  from  the  fact  that  it  forms  a  collection  of  musical 
celebrities — among  whom  are  the  following:  Giuglini,  Arditi,  Gardoni, 
Titiens,  Yolpini,  Gassier,  Santley,  Junca,  Mapleson,  &c.,  & c.,  although  that 
would  itself  prove  sufficient  to  invest  them  with  much  interest;  neither 
does  the  interest  arise  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being  of  a  very  high 
class  indeed  as  photographs  ;  but  from  the  more  wonderful  fact  that  the 
thirty-seven  successful  negatives  were  taken  in  less  than  one  hour,  giving 
about  a  minute  and  a-half  for  arranging,  exposing,  and  developing  each. 
Where  each  picture  is  above  the  average  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  best, 
but  on  the  whole  we  are  inclined  to  award  the  palm  to  the  portrait  of 
Arditi. 

It  is  not  long  since  the  name  of  Mr.  Valentine,  of  Dundee,  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  these  pages  with  “  honourable  mention.”  On  that  occasion  it 
was  in  connection  with  portraiture ;  but  since  that  time  Mr.  Valentine  has 
been  turning  his  attention  to  landscapes  also,  and,  judging  by  the  specimens 
before  us,  with  no  small  degree  of  success.  The  series  comprises  the  views 
of  Balmoral  and  Highland  scenery  which  Her  Majesty  recently  did  Mr. 
Valentine  the  honour  of  accepting,  at  the  same  time  expressing  her 
approval  of  them  as  works  of  art.  The  size  of  the  pictures  is  tolerably 
large  (12  X  10),  the  photography  excellent,  and  the  subjects  of  national 
interest.  In  one  we  have  the  cottage,  twenty  miles  from  Balmoral,  where 
Her  Majesty  and  Prince  Albert  lunched  a  few  months  previous  to  the 
death  of  the  latter.  This  picture  also  contains  the  spot  on  which  the 
Queen  sat  and  sketched  the  surrounding  mountain  scenery.  We  cannot 
specify  the  pictures  by  name,  Mr.  Valentine  having,  in  most  of  those  before 
us,  dispensed  with  the  formality  of  writing  the  names  ;  but  from  an  in¬ 
scription,  apparently  in  black  marble,  sunk  in  a  granite  block,  we  learn 
(by  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass)  that  it  is  the  well  in  Glenmark,  formerly 
known  as  “  The  Queen’s  Fountain,”  but  which  name  was  changed  by 
desire  of  Her  Majesty  to  “  The  Prince’s  Fountain.”  The  inscription  on 
the  granite  block  sets  forth  that  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  visited  the 
fountain  and  drank  of  its  refreshing  waters  on  September  20th,  1861,  the 
year  of  Her  Majesty’s  great  loss.  One  of  the  pictures,  a  street  scene, 
attests  the  short  exposure  that  it  must  have  received,  as  is  evident  from 
several  figures  being  reproduced  without  appreciable  blurring. 
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LINES  FOR  A  PORTRAIT  ALBUM. 

“  FELICES  TEE,  ET  AMPLIUS  GUOS  IRRUPTA  TENET  COPULA.” 

Mementoes  of  affection  are  tlie  forms 
Contained  witliin  this  tome,— Love’s  picture-book, 

Than  all  earth’s  hoarded  pelf  more  passing  fair ; 

The  portraiture  of  jewels  set  in  faith, 

Enshrined  within  the  casket  of  the  heart ; 

Embalments  of  the  long,  long  past ;  sculptures 
Pregnant  with  comfort  for  the  future-time. 

May  these  remembrancers  of  by-gone  times 
Brighten  the  hours  of  life  and  make  them  blest ! 

In  years  to  come,  when  Death  makes  ravages 
Amongst  Love’s  bundle,  may  these  dear  relics 
Comfort  the  heart  bereaved  and  hush  its  woe ! 

And  in  a  distant  hour,  when  all  have  passed 

The  portal  of  the  tomb,  may  they  have  flown 

From  earth’s  oft  broken  circles  to  a  rest 

Where  partings  cease  !  May  they  be  grouped  in  Heaven  ! 

J.  G.  Meaden. 


Hlerimp  of  Societies. 

EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  3rd  instant,  in 
the  Hall,  No.  5,  St.  Andrew-square, — Mr.  Nicol,  Vice-president,  in  the 
chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read,  Mr.  Nicol  ex¬ 
hibited  and  described  an  improved  washing  machine.  In  introducing  the 
subject, 

Mr.  Nicol  said,  that  in  the  early  days  of  photography,  when  pictures 
were  only  taken  on  glass  or  metal  plates,  the  final  washing  was  a  very 
simple  matter ;  but  when  photography  on  paper  was  introduced,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  have  a  very  prolonged  washing  in  frequent  changes  of 
water,  and,  from  the  fading  of  many  of  the  earlier  pictures,  photographers 
had  taken  to  washing  their  prints  longer  and  longer,  until  it  was  a  rule  with 
many  to  wash  for  twenty-four  hours.  This,  of  course,  required  a  great 
deal  of  attention,  and  various  attempts  had  been  made  to  have  an  auto¬ 
matic  washing  machine  which  should  change  the  water  without  attend¬ 
ance.  Mr.  Hanbury’s  machine  with  rocking  box  effected  this  purpose ; 
but  on  his  (Mr.  Nicol’s)  getting  such  a  machine  made  for  a  friend,  he 
had  found  some  difficulty  with  it,  as  the  amount  of  tilt  which  was  found 
necessary  was  apt  to  cause  a  splashing  over  of  the  water  at  the  ends,  and 
the  noise  caused  by  rolling  balls  (if  such  were  used)  as  a  counterpoise 
was  objectionable.  He,  therefore,  with  Mr.  Slight’s  assistance,  got  some 
improvements  applied,  which  promised  to  be  very  effectual,  and  at  the 
same  time  made  the  machine  very  simple.  The  arrangement  of  the 
machine  is  a  double  -  chambered  box  like  Hanbury’s ;  but  instead  of 
rocking  on  a  central  axis  it  rocks  on  two  rods,  about  six  inches  apart, 
fixed  to  the  top  of  a  sink  or  trough  to  receive  the  water  when  it  passes 
from  the  prints.  At  each  end  of  the  upper  box  is  a  syphon  (as  in 
Hanbury’  s)  communicating  with  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  compartments, 
of  such  a  height  that,  when  the  box  stands  level,  the  water  will  not  run 
through  the  syphon,  unless  there  be  more  water  in  the  compartment  than 
is  sufficient  to  tilt  the  box  on  one  of  the  rods  as  an  axis,  so  that  the  box 
is  tilted  before  it  rises  to  this  height,  and  then  goes  just  sufficiently  far 
off  the  level  to  make  the  syphon  begin  to  run,  when  the  syphon  acts  until 
the  box  is  drained ;  but  long  before  the  draining  is  complete  the  box 
returns  to  its  level  position.  The  supply  of  water  is  introduced  through 
an  India-rubber  tube  supported  by  a  small  moveable  holder,  which  is  acted 
on  by  a  pin  in  the  side  of  the  box  in  such  a  way  that,  when  it  tilts  over 
in  either  direction,  the  tube  holder  is  moved  beyond  the  centre  in  the 
opposite  direction,  so  as  to  divert  the  water  supply  into  the  empty  com¬ 
partment,  thus  making  the  machine  completely  self-acting  without  noise 
or  any  splashing  of  the  water.  The  prints  are  laid  in  a  series  of  wooden 
trays  with  open  canvas  bottoms,  placed  a  little  sloping,  so  that  the  water 
may  drain  off  the  prints  before  they  are  again  submerged. 

Mr.  M'Glashon  called  attention  to  the  zinc  with  which  the  trough 
was  lined,  and  objected  to  its  use,  as  he  found  that  when  prints  came  in 
contact  with  zinc  while  being  washed  they  were  injured  by  stains. 
He  also  thought  that  prints  were  more  frequently  spoiled  in  mounting 
than  by  imperfect  washing,  as  the  mounting  boards  were  frequently 
made  with  acid  paste,  which  would  inevitably  cause  the  prints  ultimately 
to  fade. 

The  Chairman  stated,  for  the  benefit  of  those  members  who  had  been 
unable  to  accompany  the  party  in  their  trip  to  Arniston  on  the  9th  ult., 
that  the  excursion  had  been  an  exceedingly  pleasant  and  successful  one, 
and  its  success  was  shown  by  the  number  of  excellent  pictures  on  the 
table,  which  had  been  taken  on  that  day.  The  weather  was  beautiful, 
and  the  pleasure  was  greatly  enhanced  by  Mr.  Dundas’s  kindness  in  send¬ 
ing  a  cart  to  the  station  for  the  apparatus.  He  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Dundas,  which  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  convey  to 
him,  and  to  beg  his  acceptance  of  the  pictures  exhibited  as  a  memento  of 
the  excursion. 

The  pictures  above  alluded  to  consisted  of  views  in  the  grounds  of 


Arniston  and  at  Temple,  by  Messrs.  Nicol,  Musgrave,  Watcrston,  Sadler, 
Smith,  Campbell,  Peat,  and  Slight. 

Arrangements  were  then  made  for  another  excursion,  on  the  6th  instant, 
to  Linlithgow. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  MARSEILLES. 

July  Meeting. 

The  President  of  the  Society  being  absent,  the  Secretary  very  briefly 
detailed  the  reasons  why  the  meetings  of  the  Society  had  been  interrupted 
for  so  long  a  time.  The  abstract  of  the  correspondence  showed  that  much 
regret  had  been  expressed  on  account  of  the  long  silence  of  the  Society ; 
and  the  Secretary  observed  that  that  should  tend  to  stimulate  to  a  greater 
degree  of  activity  those  interesting  labours  in  which  the  association  was 
engaged. 

>  Messrs.  Teisseire  and  Jacquemet  communicated  some  of  their  conclu¬ 
sions  drawn  from  numerous  experiments  which  they  had  just  made  in 
comparing  the  wet  process  and  the  tannin  process. 

M.  Teisseire  repeated  the  substance  of  some  previous  communications 
he  had  made  to  the  Society,  and  said  that  he  felt  bound,  in  good  faith,  to 
declare  that  he  had  changed  his  opinion  with  regard  to  the  supposed 
superiority  of  the  tannin  dry  processes  over  the  wet  ones.  He  had,  while 
working  in  company  with  his  friend  M.  Jacquemet,  attempted  to  reproduce 
a  large  number  of  engravings  by  means  of  the  tannin  process.  They  had 
made  use  of  every  improvement  in  working  the  process,  but  had  not 
been  able  to  obtain  as  satisfactory  results  by  that  dry  process  as  they  had 
obtained  by  wet  processes  under  similar  conditions. 

The  majority  of  the  members  seemed  to  hold  the  same  opinion  ;  and  a 
discussion  arose  as  to  what  might  be  the  causes  of  the  disparity  between 
“  wet”  and  “ dry.” 

M.  Teisseire  leaned  to  the  hypothesis  most  generally  admitted  that 
light  acted  by  penetrating  any  form  of  matter  which  had  the  property  of 
absorbing  it,  and  he  attributed  to  the  dry  collodion  film  an  inability  to 
absorb  as  much  light  as  the  wet  collodion  film  ;  from  that  there  resulted  a 
less  profound  impression  of  the  image  upon  wet  collodion,  greater  slow¬ 
ness  in  the  development,  and  more  hardness  in  those  parts  of  the  negative 
which  were  dark  or  black.  They  had  many  times  recommenced  these 
experiments,  and  had  always  been  forced  to  conclude  in  favour  of  wet 
collodion  in  giving  softness  and  truthfulness  (la  veritej  to  the  copies.  It 
was  to  be  well  understood  that  their  object  was  not  to  criticise  the  use  of  the 
dry  processes  the  value  of  which  was  incontestible,  and  from  which  every¬ 
thing  may  be  hoped  for  ;  but  as  one  of  the  objects  of  that  Society  was  to  do 
all  that  was  possible  towards  perfecting  so  useful  a  process,  it  was  simply  to 
direct  attention  to  these  imperfections  that  they  had  thought  it  useful  to 
draw  public  notice  to  their  comparative  experiments.  There  was  another 
imperfection  in  the  copying  of  engravings  which  did  not  appear  to  be 
due  to  the  nature  of  the  process  employed.  Many  of  their  members  had 
remarked  the  fact  that  it  was  always  difficult  to  reproduce  perfectly  those 
fine  lines  which  seemed  to  fade  away  in  the  white  of  the  engraving  ;  in¬ 
stead  of  the  lines  there  appeared  to  be  formed  a  faint  halo,  and  yet  all 
portions  of  the  engravings  were  in  good  focus. 

M.  Lacourrege  remarked  that  the  nature  of  the  process  employed  had 
nothing  to  do  with  that  imperfection.  It  was  a  physical  fact,  which  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  correct.  It  had  been  scientifically  determined 
to  result  from  the  diffusion  of  the  rays  when  they  came  from  lines  of  an 
extreme  fineness. 

M.  Vidal  added  to  the  foregoing,  that  those  fine  lines  were  to  be 
found  always  exactly  in  those  parts  of  the  engraving  which  were  the 
most  white.  There  was,  therefore,  produced  around  them  by  radiation 
such  a  reflection  of  diffused  light  that  the  corresponding  portions  of  the 
negative  received  a  stronger  impression  from  the  light,  and  as  a  result 
there  was  a  slight  fogging,  which  contributed  to  enhance  the  effect 
observed.  That  was  one  of  the  difficulties  attending  efforts  to  copy  engrav¬ 
ings  perfectly ;  and  it  was  very  clear,  from  the  conscientious  experiments  of 
Messrs.  Teisseire  and  Jacquemet,  that  the  copying  of  an  engraving,  which 
seemed  to  beginners  to  be  so  easy,  was  in  reality  one  of  the  most  difficult 
things.  It  was  very  rare  that  a  copy  could  be  obtained  which  was  as  good 
as  the  original. 

The  Secretary  closed  this  branch  of  the  discussion  by  again  insisting 
upon  the  necessity  of  perfecting  the  dry  processes,  not  only  as  to  their 
rapidity,  but  also  as  to  the  softness  of  the  impression.  The  problem  was  a 
difficult  one,  but  he  could  not  doubt  that  it  would  be  solved. 

M.  Vidal  exhibited  a  print  enlarged  from  a  carte  portrait,  which  excited 
much  interest.  Upon  being  invited  to  communicate  the  results  of  his  study 
as  to  enlarging,  M.  Vidal  confessed  that  hitherto  he  had  been  rather 
feeling  after  success  than  attaining  it,  and  that  he  could  not  give  with 
certainty  the  rule  by  which  it  could  be  secured.  He  feared  that  the  dif¬ 
fusion  of  the  luminous  rays,  which  increased  in  proportion  as  the  original 
picture  was  enlarged,  would  prove  to  be  an  irremediable  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  obtaining  perfect  results.  Without  taking  into  account  imperfections 
resulting  from  magnifying  the  structure  of  the  collodion,  and  the  im¬ 
purities  which  were  contained  in  it,  it  was  necessary  to  recognise  clearly 
that  the  mechanical  fact  of  the  diffusion  of  the  rays  could  be  corrected. 
A  series  of  points  in  a  straight  line,  and  in  a  space  infinitely  small,  might 
very  easily  appear  to  the  eye  to  be  a  line  without  solution  of  continuity ; 
but  it  would  no  longer  seem  so  if  this  apparent  line  was  submitted  to  en¬ 
largement.  Instead  of  a  line  they  should  have  a  series  of  points  perfectly 
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separated  and  distinct  the  one  from  the  other.  The  diffusion  of  the  rays 
might  he  illustrated  by  this  example,  and  he  did  not  think  that  any  means 
existed  of  obviating  the  inconvenience.  The  real  object,  then,  ought  to  he 
to  try  and  perfect  enlargements,  as  much  as  might  he  possible,  with  the 
means  at  their  disposal,  avoiding  on  the  one  hand  imperfections  in  the 
negative,  and  on  the  other  all  causes  of  aberration  in  the  apparatus  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  enlargement.  From  experiments  he  was  led  to  think  that 
the  glass  of  the  illuminating  lens  ought  to  be  achromatised,  especially 
when  the  object  was  to  obtain  direct  prints  upon  paper  sensitised  with  the 
chloride  of  silver. 

M.  Guilbault  did  not  believe  it  was  necessary  to  have  an  achromatic 
illuminating  lens,  since  its  sole  use  was  to  concentrate  the  solar  rays  upon 
the  negative  which  was  to  be  enlarged. 

M.  Vidal  called  attention  to  what  had  been  said  on  that  point  by  M. 
van  Monckhoven,  and  said  that  he  believed  that  the  closed  rays  would 
onl}-  cease  to  be  an  inconvenience  when  it  was  possible  to  interpose  a 
ground-glass  between  the  illuminating  lens  and  the  negative,  which  would 
correct  the  effects  of  aberration  in  that  lens.  He  agreed,  however,  with 
those  who  preferred  to  print  from  a  negative  of  the  proper  size,  avoiding  thus 
all  loss  of  time.  What  would  be  still  better  would  be  the  employment  of 
such  a  ground-glass  between  the  negative  and  the  illuminating  lens  as 
would  diffuse  the  rays  proceeding  from  that  lens,  and  so  the  image  to  be 
enlarged  would  be  more  equally  illuminated.  In  that  case  the  least 
particle  of  dust  would  not  appear  plainly,  as  it  does  when  the  rays  of  the 
sun  are  received  directly  upon  the  negative,  and  the  result  would  be  much 
more  homogeneous  and  soft. 

The  print  shown  by  M.  Vidal  was  an  enlargement  of  170  times  the 
surface  of  the  original  negative.  Other  enlargements,  of  smaller  dimen¬ 
sions,  were  shown  also  ;  and  it  was  evident,  from  the  experiments  of  M. 
Vidal,  that  by  an  enlargement  of  twenty  or  thirty  times  very  satisfactory 
prints  could  be  obtained,  and,  if  the  object  were  to  obtain  views  from  nature, 
the  apparatus  to  be  carried  to  the  field  might  thus  become  very  portable. 

M.  Vidal  remarked  that  negatives  intended  for  enlargement  ought  to 
have  a  certain  degree  of  transparency.  Hardness  was  avoided  in  that  way. 
He  added  that  the  positive  ought  always  to  be  obtained  by  copying  in  the 
camera,  and  not  by  juxtaposition ;  and  that  it  should  be  done  by  a  wet 
and  not  by  a  dry  process,  which  gave  too  hard  and  too  transparent  a 
picture,  a  just  mean  being  obtained  with  difficulty  by  a  process  still  so 
very  imperfect.  In  the  work  of  enlargement,  as  in  all  other  photogra¬ 
phic  operations  in  which  negatives  were  required,  the  duration  of  the  pose 
had  a  very  great  influence.  He  (M.  Vidal)  developed  that  point  at  length, 
and  ended  by  communicating  the  results  of  one  of  his  tables  of  the  time  of 
exposure  calculated  for  No.  10  of  his  photometre,  and  containing  the 
time  for  various  focal  distances  between  1  c.  and  250  c.,  and  for  diaphragms 
from  1  to  160  millimetre. 

The  great  labour  of  M.  Vidal  is  nearly  finished,  and  the  results  will 
soon  be  published.  Numerous  trials  which  have  been  made  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Society,  particularly  by  Messrs.  Teisseire  and  Jacquemet, 
confirm  the  exactness  of  this  Avork  of  M.  Vidal. 

As  it  is  essential  that  opticians  and  constructors  of  apparatus  should 
respond  to  the  wish  of  this  Society  by  marking  the  diaphragms  with  the 
number  of  millimetres  of  the  aperture,  and  also  by  graduating  metrically 
the  base  of  the  camera,  M.  Coullet  proposed  that  a  circular  to  that 
effect  should  be  addressed  to  all  French  opticians  and  makers  of  photo¬ 
graphic  apparatus. — The  proposition  was  adopted. 

The  Secretary  proposed  to  haAre  a  competitive  exhibition  of  enlarged 
prints,  a  gold  medal  being  given  to  the  best  enlarged  print.  The  prints 
to  be  portraits  of  life  size,  untouched.  A  special  jury  of  the  most  eminent 
Paris  photographers  to  adjudge  the  prize.  The  time  for  sending  in  prints 
to  remain  open  until  the  end  of  October,  1864. 

These  propositions  were  discussed  and  finally  adopted,  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  was  directed  to  prepare  a  programme  for  this  exhibition,  and  publish 
it  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Society  then  adjourned. 

AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

A  Council  Meeting  of  the  above  Association  was  held  on  Thursday,  July 
21st,  at  12,  York-place,  Portman-square, — Lieut.-Col.  the  Hon.  F.  D.  de 
Eos  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  the 
following  members  and  subscribers  were  elected : — F.  Newton,  Esq. ;  T. 
E.  Lane,  Esq. ;  Mrs.  G.  Booth ;  Miss  A.  Eipley ;  E.  Milligan,  Esq. ; 
Capt.  Bryon,  Esq. ;  E.  S.  Bowlby,  Esq. ;  Dorabgee  Pundumgee ;  W.  D. 
Howard,  Esq. ;  Eev.  W.  A.  Bathurst ;  H.  T.  Freshwater,  Esq. ;  E.  0. 
Hollist,  Esq. ;  E.  Brown,  Esq. ;  J.  J.  Benyon,  Esq. ;  J.  Wales,  Esq. 

The  following  members  of  Council  were  then  proposed  and  elected : — 
The  Earl  of  Eosse;  the  Hon.  L.  Wingfield;  Arthur  Farre,  Esq.,  M.D. ; 
Walter  Prideaux,  Esq. ;  Major  Durnford ;  Major  Eussell. 

The  examination  of  the  photographs  which  had  been  contributed  by  the 
members  during  the  year  was  then  proceeded  with,  but,  owing  to  their 
high  average,  and  the  large  number  of  meritorious  pictures  in  every  class 
requiring  most  careful  consideration,  it  was  found  to  be  impossible  at  once 
to  make  the  award.  The  further  examination  and  classification  of  the 
pictures  were  then  referred  to  the  referees,  who  promised  to  report  on 
them  as  soon  as  they  could  arrange  them  satisfactorily,  with  the  Anew  of 
assisting  the  Council  in  their  difficult  task. — The  proceedings  then  termi¬ 
nated.  A.  J.  Melhuish,  Son,  Sec. 


Jbrap  Corresponkena. 

Paris ,  August  9th,  1864. 

The  French  Photographic  Society  held  its  last  meeting  for  the  season  on 
Friday,  the  5th  inst.  The  labours  of  the  year  were  closed  by  the  reading 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  entrusted  to  award  the  prizes  offered  by 
the  Society  to  the  authors  of  the  most  useful  communications  published 
in  the  year  1863-64.  The  committee  thought  that  the  claims  of  all  those 
persons  should  be  put  aside  who  had  competed  for  special  prizes — such,  for 
instance,  as  the  Duke  de  Luynes’s  ;  also,  the  members  of  the  Bureau  and 
of  the  Council  of  Administration.  It  was  likewise  deemed  adAusable  to 
include  labours  anterior  to  the  current  year,  which  had  recently  received 
the  sanction  of  practice  or  of  important  improvements.  Four  medals  were, 
therefore,  awarded : — First,  to  M.  Blanquart  Evrard,  who  has  from  the 
beginning  contributed  to  the  progress  of  photography,  and  has  lately  pub¬ 
lished  a  paper  On  the  Intervention  of  Art  in  Photographic  Processes; 
secondly,  to  M.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor,  whose  persevering  researches  have 
enriched  the  new  science  with  numerous  improvements ;  thirdly,  to  Major 
Eussell,  for  his  tannin  process,  recently  modified  by  himself,  and  rendered 
more  complete ;  fourthly  and  finally,  to  Mr.  Warren  De  la  Bue,  for  his 
successful  application  of  photographic  processes  to  astronomical  science. 
The  reporter  chosen  by  the  committee  was  M.  Edmond  Becquerel. 

The  Abbe  Salvi  presented  to  the  Society  some  pictures  which  were 
pretty  satisfactory,  obtained  for  the  most  part  by  a  process  the  principle 
of  which  is  due  to  Herschel ;  that  is  to  say,  the  paper  is  prepared  with 
nitrate  of  iron,  and  then  submitted  to  the  silver  bath.  The  operation  is 
completed  by  washing  with  water  containing  a  few  drops  of  ammonia. 

M.  Bertsch  exhibited  an  automatic  stereoscopic  camera,  constructed  by 
himself  on  the  same  principle  as  the  camera  which  he  had  already  shoAvn. 
It  is  focussed  for  any  distance,  and  gives  images  six  centimetres  square, 
only  the  lenses  are  combined  and  so  give  more  light,  and  admit  of  in¬ 
stantaneous  pictures  being  obtained.  A  diaphragm  is  fitted  to  the  tubes 
of  the  lenses.  It  is  a  thin  metallic  plate,  perforated  with  two  circular 
holes,  which  slide  horizontally  before  the  objectives.  The  two  apertures 
are  also  provided  with  diaphragms  moving  circularly,  to  be  employed 
Avhen  the  instantaneous  images  require  to  be  very  sharp,  to  admit  of 
subsequent  amplifying.  M.  Bertscli  has  so  combined  his  lenses  that  the 
light  is  not  concentrated,  but  is  diffuse!  over  the  [whole  surface  of  the 
sensitised  plate.  Pictures  executed  by  i _ -s  of  this  apparatus  were  ex¬ 

hibited  to  the  Society.  They  are,  in  fact,  very  distinct,  though  taken 
instantaneously.  M.  Bertsch  employs  the  ordinary  collodion. 

M.  Blaise,  of  Tours,  sent  some  very  beautiful  carbon  positives.  The 
process  employed  is  M.  Poitevin’s,  with  M.  Fargier’s  modification,  only 
M.  Blaise  makes  use  of  Indian  ink  instead  of  carbon,  and  before  taking- 
off  the  picture  imprisons  it  between  two  plates,  and  so  plunges  it  into 
water.  The  transfer  to  paper  is  done  in  the  usual  manner. 

I  have  already  mentioned  several  times  the  collection  of  types  of 
the  human  race  formerly  undertaken  by  M.  Louis  Eousseau,  and  con¬ 
tinued  with  talent  and  perseverance  by  M.  Phillipe  Polteau.  The  latter 
has  just  executed  full-face  and  profile  portraits  of  the  Japanese  ambassa¬ 
dors,  and  also  of  some  Lithuanians,  which  latter  offer  nothing  remarkable 
as  to  physiognomy. 

On  sending  in  some  new  photolithographic  pictures  for  the  Duke  de 
Luynes’s  prize,  M.  Lemercier  remarks  that  195  plates  have  already  been 
published,  and  that  twenty-five  others  are  now  ready  to  appear ;  so  that 
photolithography  may  really  be  said  to  exist  commercially. 

Speaking  of  M.  Lemercier  leads  me  to  say  that  his  collaborates,  M. 
Bisson,  Jun.,  is  about  to  take  his  place  among  the  portraitists.  He  is 
getting  his  ateliers  ready,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  will  in  this  branch 
meet  Avith  success  equal  to  that  which  has  established  his  reputation  in 
another  department  of  photography. 

An  idea  has  lately  been  submitted  to  me  by  M.  Hector  Horeau,  one  of 
our  most  distinguished  architects,  and  a  man  who  has  many  ideas.  There 
is  at  Paris  a  gloomy  place  called  the  Morgue,  where  the  dead  whose  iden¬ 
tity  has  not  been  ascertained  are  laid  out,  so  as  to  afford  an  opportunity 
for  their  being  recognised.  They  are  those  who  have  died  by  their  own 
hand,  or  from  some  of  the  numerous  accidents  which  daily  happen  in  this 
great  city.  These  corpses,  naked,  and  in  many  cases  half  decomposed, 
require  a  great  deal  of  care,  and  offer  a  painful  spectacle.  Yet  there  are 
many  young  people  of  both  sexes  who  go  to  the  Morgue  to  seek  distrac¬ 
tion  or  emotion.  My  friend  thinks  that  the  photographed  portraits  of 
these  unknown  dead  would  answer  every  useful  end,  and  would  at  the 
same  time  dispense  xvith  a  horrible  exhibition.  The  idea  is  in  every  way 
a  good  one,  and  might  be  turned  to  profit  in  other  cities  besides  Paris. 

Ernest  Lacan. 

Philadelphia,  July  24 th,  1864. 

Tavo  numbers  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  in  its  new  dress 
have  reached  our  shores.  It  looks  very  much  as  it  always  has  looked, 
only  considerably  improved.  The  change  to  a  weekly  issue  will  be  a  very 
acceptable  one  to  all  its  friends  in  America. 

The  long  summer  days  have  driven  those  who  can  leave  the  cities  into 
the  mountains  and  to  the  seashore.  The  Photographic  Society  tried  to 
meet,  but  a  quorum  could  not  be  collected,  so  that  there  is  but  little  to  be 
said  or  written  about  the  art  in  America.  Now  and  then  one  stumbles 
across  some  professional  photographers,  but  they  have  no  news  to  impart, 
“  It’s  too  hot  to  try  experiments  ”  is  the  usual  remark ;  besides,  these  dry, 
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hot  days  bring  difficulties.  Things  won’t  work  right,  and  glass-rooms  in 
July  are  sad  places  to  keep  one’s  temper  in. 

In  our  goodly  city  there  are  some  changes  going  on,  and  among  them  the 
house  in  which  'William  Penn  lived  is  to  be  razed  and  replaced  by  a  more 
modern  building.  The  antiquaries  are  murmuring  over  this,  and  are  having 
photographs  taken  for  their  collections.  Mr.  A.  H.  Hemple  received  an 
order  some  days  ago  to  take  several  views  of  this  house,  and  while  in  the  act 
of  doing  so  a  person  who  resides  in  the  house  told  him  that  a  large  number  of 
photographers  had  been  there  before  him,  but  that  they  had  all  stationed 
their  instruments  much  farther  off  than  he  had  done,  and  could  then  only 
include  part  of  the  building.  The  globe  lens  permits  him  to  secure  ail 
these  old  buildings  in  narrow  streets.  Mr.  Hemple  had  also  taken  a 
picture  of  the  house  built  in  1686  for  Letitia  Penn,  in  what  is  called 
Letitia-street.  This  is  a  very  narrow  alley,  and  would  try  even  the 
“globe”  to  accomplish  the  purpose.  In  fact  Mr.  Hemple’s  success  with 
the  globe  lens  has  overwhelmed  him  with  orders  from  the  collectors  of 
historical  matters,  and  he  is  even  urged  to  take  long  journeys  in  search  of 
certain  favourite  views. 

Among  the  various  pictures  taken  of  the  interior  of  the  Great  Fair 
building,  those  made  by  the  globe  lens  were  decidedly  the  best,  particu¬ 
larly  Moran’s  stereographs  of  the  art-department.  I  have  said  but  little 
about  these  instruments  of  late,  but  am  pleased  to  note  how  universally 
they  are  coming  into  use  in  America,  and,  what  is  more,  how  much  they 
are  liked. 

In  my  last  letter  I  spoke  of  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  Indian  ink. 
Since  then  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  further  test  of  the  diffe¬ 
rence  of  solubility  of  ink.  A  new  sample  of  Japanese  ink  was  procured 
which  was  much  easier  to  rub  than  any  which  had  been  previously  tried  ; 
also  a  very  expensive  specimen  of  Chinese  ink,  said  to  be  of  the  best 
quality.  The  soft  Japanese  ink  gave  a  line  on  Whatman’s  paper  which 
dried,  without  any  gloss,  a  dead  black.  The  harder  Japanese  ink  gave  as 
black  a  line,  but  dried  with  a  gloss  on  its  surface,  while  the  Chinese  ink 
dried  also  without  gloss.  When  dry  they  were  washed  over  with  a  brush. 
Colour  would  wash  off  from  both  samples  of  the  Japanese  ink ;  but  the 
lines,  though  very  heavy,  would  not  run  or  flow  in  the  least,  while  as 
soon  as  the  water  touched  the  Chinese  ink  it  ran  in  every  direction, 
seemingly  as  bad  as  common  writing  ink  on  unsized  paper.  This  diffe¬ 
rence  of  the  quality  of  the  inks  is  very  remarkable,  and,  doubtless,  will 
influence  their  use-  in  connection  with  bichromate  of  potash  in  Mr.  Swan’s 
beautiful  process. 

It  has,  however,  another  relation  to  photography.  That  ink  which  will 
stand  the  most  washing  and  yet  has  no  glaze,  will  be  the  best  to  use  in 
making  drawings  which  are  to  be  photographed.  Doubtless  the  polished 
surface  of  some  lines  made  with  ink  full  of  gum  causes  them  to  reflect 
white  light,  and  thus  fill  in  lines  which  should  be  transparent  in  the 
negative,  and  accounts  for  the  persistent  filling  in  of  certain  lines  in 
attempts  to  photograph  particular  drawings. 

A  friend  tells  of  a  drawing,  which  he  made  with  great  care,  of  the  plan 
of  a  public  building.  It  was  lettered  in  red  ink.  This  drawing  was  lent 
to  some  one  who  desired  to  have  it  photographed.  It  was  to  have  been 
returned  in  good  condition;  but  the  wise  photographer  who  had  the  work 
to  do — to  facilitate  his  own  labour — went  over  all  the  carefully-formed 
red  letters  with  a  common  pen  and  common  ink,  and  with  an  uncommonly 
unskilful  hand.  As  the  sufferer  said : — “  It  is  one  of  those  cases  in 
which  words  cannot  express  anything,  argument  is  useless,  and  kicking 
would  be  waste  of  shoe-leather.”  He  told  me  this  one  day  as  we  passed 
the  show-window  of  that  eminent  photographer,  and  I  fully  sympathised 
with  him  in  his  trouble. 

With  transferred  films  many  are  experimenting,  and  Mr.  Wenderoth 
has  made  a  large  business  of  his  pictures  on  opal  glass.  In  fact  he  has 
found  great  difficulty  in  procuring  colourists  enough  to  do  his  work. 

Among  the  mechanical  adjuncts  to  the  art,  I  may  mention  having  seen 
at  Gutekunst’s  rooms,  a  cutting  press  for  cutting  out  card-pictures,  which 
works  with  a  treadle,  and  does  its  work  beautifully.  I  understand  these 
machines  will  soon  be  in  the  market. 

I  notice,  also,  that  Mr.  Gutekunst,  instead  of  using  a  roller  to  polish  his 
pictures,  has  an  ordinary  lithographic  press.  On  the  stone  is  placed  a 
polished  steel  plate,  upon  which  he  lays  the  pictures,  face  downwards ; 
closes  over  them  the  zinc  apron,  and  runs  it  under  the  press,  the  upper 
surface  of  the  zinc  being  well  greased.  He  prefers  it  to  the  rolling- 
presses,  of  which  he  has  several  very  large  ones. — I  am,  with  due  regard. 

Coleman  Sellers. 


Tiie  Copyright  Act  of  Engravings. — On  Saturday  an  action  was 
brought  in  the  Westminster  County  Court  by  the  plaintiff,  Mr.  M‘Lean, 
against  the  defendant,  a  shopkeeper  in  High  Holborn,  named  Hall,  to 
recover  compensation  for  an  infringement  of  the  Copyright  Act  of  En» 
gravings  by  selling  a  print  of  the  Prisoner’s  Widow.  The  damages  were 
laid  at  £10.  The  plaintiff  stated  that  he  had  paid  £700  for  the  engraving 
of  the  plate  of  his  picture,  and  £150  to  the  artist  for  the  copyright,  making 
£850.  The  print  had  since  been  photographed,  and  the  piratical  traffic 
had  been  carried  on  to  such  an  extent  as  to  do  incalculable  injury  to  the 
publishers,  who  spent  such  large  sums  of  money.  The  Judge  considered 
that  the  defendant  had  rendered  himself  liable  under  the  Act,  and 
accordingly  made  an  order  for  the  amount  of  damages  claimed  and  costs, 
amounting  altogether  to  about  £50. 


(Korresponlmut. 


tggT  We  are  at  all  times  avillino  to  assist  our  Correspondents  to 

the  utmost  of  our  ability,  but  we  can  only  do  so  throuoh  the 

MEDIUM  OF  THE  JOURNAL.  We  CANNOT  GIVE  PRIVATE  REPLIES  EXCEPT 

TO  PERSONAL  FRIENDS. 

THE  SUN  BLINDS’  CONTROVERSY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  permit  me,  as  a  patent  agent  of  long  standing, 
and  as  one  who  knows  something  about  Mr.  MeLachlan’s  blinds,  to  make 
a  few  remarks  upon  the  correspondence  relating  to  them  ? 

Mr.  McLachlan’s  claim  has  been  called  an  imposition;  but  it  is  obvious 
that  by  this  rule  all  patentees  who  make  a  charge  for  the  use  of  thi  ir 
inventions  may  be  put  down  as  imposters.  It  will  be  seen  at  once,  on 
reflection,  that  very  few  would  pay  patent  royalty  if  they  could  get  off 
simply  by  saying  that  the  patent  was  invalid.  Of  that  invalidity  wc 
have  not,  in  this  case,  any  proof ;  and  I  think  it  scarcely  right  to  give  a 
man  so  bad  a  name  simply  because  he  makes  a  claim  which  law  warrants, 
and  which  custom  sanctions.  Mr.  McLachlan  did  nothing  more  than  is 
done  every  day  by  patentees.  He  made  his  charge  as  any  other  charge 
would  be  made  ;  and  when  Mr.  Brothers  returned  his  nolo  and  refused 
payment,  he  must  either  have  given  up  his  claim  or  havo  taken  legal 
proceedings  for  recovery. 

My  experience  has  told  mo  that  when  a  patented  invention  comes  into 
use  numbers  will  volunteer  evidence  of  prior  user  ;  but  it  has  also  told  me 
that  their  cases  most  frequently  vanish  at  the  slightest  test  of  legal 
process.  The  instances  of  prior  user  which  have  been  mentioned  cannot 
fairly  be  considered  as  evidence.  They  arc  unauthenticated,  and,  so  far 
as  I  can  understand  them,  point  to  arrangements  which  Mr.  McLachlan 
would  not  attempt  to  claim.  A  gentleman  who  has  used  “oval  curtains” 
does  not  convey  to  my  mind  the  idea  of  a  valuable  witness  against  the 
patent.  When  Mr.  Brothers  was  applied  to  for  payment,  he  requested 
me  to  inspect  his  blinds.  I  did  so,  and  at  once  told  him  that  his  liability 
was  certain.  The  two  things  are,  indeed,  identical ;  and  the  mere  ques¬ 
tion  of  infringement  would  not  occupy  a  court  of  law  five  minutes. 

Mr.  Brothers  calls  the  arrangement  he  uses  his  blinds,  and  speaks  of  his 
improvement  in  using  a  covered  frame  instead  of  solid  Avood.  Does  he 
not  see  that  if  such  a  trivial  alteration  is  an  invention,  Mr.  McLachlan  is 
all  the  more  entitled  to  his  patent  ? 

I  do  not  understand  how  the  lou\we  boards  of  church  towers,  instanced 
by  Mr.  King,  would  be  fatal  to  Mr.  McLachlan’s  claim  against  Mr. 
Brothers;  and  if  no  nearer  case  of  prior  user  can  be  found,  I  most  strongly 
advise  photographers  to  keep  clear  of  litigation.  As  to  Mr.  Rouch’s 
case,  it  is  utterly  A'alueless  as  a  precedent,  simply  because  it  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  patent  law  :  his  dark  chamber  was  protected  under 
the  Designs  Act,  by  virtue  of  Avhich  “  shape  or  configuration”  only  can 
be  claimed,  and  Mr.  Rouch  lost  his  cause  in  consequence  of  his  haifing 
altered  the  form  of  his  apparatus.  Under  a  patent  you  may  change  the 
shape  or  configuration  as  much  as  you  please,  so  long  as  you  retain  the 
essence  of  the  invention. 

If  Mr.  King  thinks  that  the  patent  laws  should  be  abolished,  his 
opinion  and  reasons  will  be  heard  respectfully ;  but,  while  those  laws 
exist,  I  cannot  understand  why  photographers  should  not,  as  well  as  any 
other  tradesmen,  aArail  themselves  of  the  protection  they  afford.  There 
are  certain  men  in  all  trades — the  photographic  especially — who  never 
devote  time  or  money  to  experiment,  but  who  avail  themselves  with  great 
industry  of  the  researches  of  others.  Whether  a  suitable  return  is  made 
for  substantial  benefits  received,  let  the  recollection  of  poor  Archer 
determine. 

A  letter  has  also  appeared  on  this  subject  dated  from  Lancester 
(wherever  that  may  be),  in  which  the  writer  starts  with  the  absurd 
inference  that  Mr.  McLachlan  wishes  to  pre\*ent  photographers  from 
keeping  the  sun  out  of  their  galleries ;  and  he  continues  in  a  would-be 
facetious  and  flippant  style,  which  is  quite  unbecoming  the  occasion, 
eiren  if  there  were  really  wit.  A  question  of  right  between  two  men 
cannot  be  determined  by  childish  talk  or  empty  vituperation,  and  your 
correspondent  has  done  well  for  his  own  sake  to  disguise  his  name  and 
throw  a  doubt  upon  his  place  of  abode. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  have  written  this  letter  not  only 
Avithout  Mr.  McLachlan’s  concurrence,  but  entirely  without  his  know¬ 
ledge. — I  am  yours,  &c.,  WM.  TUDOR  MABLEY. 

14,  St.  Ann’ s- square,  Manchester , 

August  9 th,  1864. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Can  it  be  possible  that  photographers  are  not  allowed  to' 
use  the  ATery  old-fashioned  form  of  window  blinds  called  Venetian  blinds, 
without  paying  a  royalty  of  £5  for  the  privilege  of  so  doing  ?  When  was 
the  patent  granted  to  Mr.  McLachlan,  giving  him  the  sole  right  to  this 
particular  form  of  blind  ?  I  know  that  nine  years  ago  it  was  used  at 
Cheltenham  by  Messrs.  Humphries  and  Halliwell,  who  had  there  a  pho¬ 
tographic  glass  house  at  the  bottom  of  the  Old  Well- walk.  Their  blinds 
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were  on  light  iron  frames,  about  eight  feet  long  by  ten  inches  wide,  and 
seven  or  eight  in  number ;  and  they  were  placed  outside  the  skylight,  with 
an  arrangement  for  sloping  them  to  any  angle.  I  was  at  that  time  at 
Gloucester,  and  had  no  glass  house;  but  I  rigged  up  a  similar  contrivance 
in  my  garden,  using  strips  of  dark  calico,  and  suspending  them  by  light 
deal  rods  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  each  strip. 

On  coming  down  hero  I  built  my  present  glass  house,  and  used  the  same 
sort  of  blinds,  which  were  purchased  at  an  auction  sale.  These  were  made 
of  ticking,  strained  on  wood  frames,  and  had  been  used  for  the  outside  of 
a  draper’s  shop  window.  They  are  out  of  use  now,  as  my  glass  house 
has  at  present  a  north-east  light,  and  I  find  a  single  broad  running  blind 
answers  every  purpose,  with  the  side  lights  blocked  out  with  whiting. 

Can  a  patentee  step  into  a  man’s  house,  or  tradesman’s  workshop,  and 
dictate  to  him  which  way  the  light  shall  enter  said  house  or  workshop  ? 
I  think  not. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  THOMAS  GULLIVER. 

Swansea,  August  2nd,  1864. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  see  in  your  impression  of  the  29th  ult.  that  two  photo¬ 
graphers  complain  of  being  in  hot  water  through  using  a  kind  of 
Venetian  blind  for  lighting  their  sitters.  I  some  months  back  thought  of 
using  some  stout  brown  paper  for  the  same  purpose,  but  was  told  by  a 
brother  photographer  that  if  I  used  any  such  device  Mr.  McLachlan 
would  lay  hold  of  me,  and  claim  his  patent  right.  I 

Now  I  don’t  see  why  some  bold  enterprising  photographer  should  not 
come  out  and  patent  “Old Sol”  himself.  That  would  be  a  bold  stroke, 
and  be  sure  to  reap  him  a  rich  harvest. 

I  for  one  will  very  readily  contribute  to  any  fund  which  may  be  got  up 
for  resisting  such  patents. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  PHOTO. 

P.S. — If  a  fund  is  raised,  as  Mr.  Brothers  suggests,  I  shall  be  happy 
to  forward  my  real  name  with  a  substantial  donation. 

Zittleborough,  near  Manchester ,  August  Zrd,  1864. 


DRY  PLATES  AND  CUSTOM  HOUSE  OFFICERS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  telling  a  “Traveller”  to  put  certain  French  and 
Italian  forms  of  words  on  his  foreign  dry-plate  boxes,  you  little  thought 
of  the  risk  that  you  and  he  run  in  these  days  of  photographic  patents 
and  apologies,  and  £5  payments  to  stay  proceedings.  Ignorance  is  no 
excuse,  you  know  ;  and  it  is  no  defence  to  say  that  even  if  I  have  regis¬ 
tered  the  “  shape  and  configuration”  of  my  letters,  no  one  would  or  could 
imitate  them,  and  that  printing  them  in  the  Almanac  with  the  alteration 
of  a  single  word  is  as  lawful  an  evasion  of  my  rights  as  Mr.  How’s  tent 
is  of  Mr.  Rouch’s. 

But  I  will  not  demand  £5,  nor  even  an  apology,  nor  consult  Mr.  War¬ 
wick  King,  nor  ask  you  to  confess,  unless  you  please,  that  a  box  of  mine 
was  seen  by  somebody  who  copied  the  (supposed  to  be)  magical  words  for 
your  Almanac  without  leave  or  acknowledgment ;  for  I  am  glad,  of 
course,  to  be  of  use  in  an  amateur  way,  and  I  am  amused  to  see  myself 
taken  so  literally  at  my  word,  even  to  the  joke  about  the  cigars.  Only 
this  I  wish  you  to  do — to  let  me  protest,  on  the  part  of  the  French  gen¬ 
tleman  who  advised  me  against  the  single  altered  word  “  abimes”  being 
better  for  the  purpose  than  “ perdues.”  Your  “  Traveller”  will  have  his 
plates  but  little  cared  for  if  he  uses  “  abimes.’'  A  friend’s  hat  is  injured 
— is  abime — if  you  sit  upon  it ;  but  it  is  still  a  hat  for  a  rainy  day.  If  a 
friend  is  11  perdu  de  dettes,”  he  is  irretrievably  niined,  and  that  is  what  I 
wanted  to  say  of  dry  plates. 

I  am  sorry  to  differ  from  you  on  the  matter  of  feeing  the  custom-house 
“  officers, ”  and  yet  I  ought  rather  to  say  glad,  for  where  curiosity  is 
concerned  to  bribe  is  not  easy ;  and  in  France  a  very  few  polite  words, 
drawing  attention  to  the  caution,  will  answer  better  than  money.  As 
to  Italy  (except  in  Venetia  and  the  Papal  States)  it  is  useless  to  try  to 
bribe.  Such,  at  least,  is  my  own  experience  of  dry-plate  boxes  in  the 
hands  of  Piedmontese.  These  officers  keep,  like  men,  beyond  your  fin¬ 
gers’  reach. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  J.  COLE. 

Hornsey  Rise,  August  8th,  1864. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  within  the  last  year  passed  my  photographic 
apparatus,  including  a  considerable  quantity  of  tannin  and  other  dry 
plates,  through  the  custom-houses  of  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  Austria 
(including  the  Tyrol),  Italy,  and  Rome,  and  from  this  experience  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  think  that  the  “suggestions,”  in  reply  to  a  letter  signed 
“Traveller,”  which  appeared  in  your  last  number,  while  they  involve  a 

freat  deal  of  trouble  would  be  found  quite  useless  and  unavailing. 

Isually  your  things  are  examined  by  porters,  or  under  officials,  who,  if 
they  can  read  at  all,  certainly  could  not  give  the  time  to  spell  over  these 
long  labels ;  which,  moreover,  if  copied  in  an  English  hand,  would  be 
perfectly  unintelligible  to  the  great  majority  of  the  searchers. 

I  merely  marked  my  dry-plate  boxes  until  the  word  “photography,” 
printed  or  written  in  large  letters,  and  I  never  had  one  of  them  opened. 
The  dry-plate  boxes  of  Dr.  Norris,  of  which  I  had  about  half-a-dozen, 
generally  excited  attention  and  enquiries  from  their  resemblance  to  boxes 
of  cigars  ;  but  I  always  satisfied  my  tormentors  by  giving  these  boxes  a 
shake,  and  showing  that  they  were  too  heavy  for  cigars. 
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The  form  of  box  and  method  of  packing  adopted  by  the  newly- 
established  Tannin  Plate  Company,  of  Liverpool,  appear  to  me  to  be  by 
far  the  most  convenient  and  useful  I  have  seen  for  travellers. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  SCOTUS. 

August  7th,  1864.  _ 


SPENCER’S  WASHING  MACHINE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Referring  to  the  letter  of  “  J.  C.”  [ante  p.  263],  I  think 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  utility  of  using  a  false  bottom  to  the  washing 
machine  for  the  reason  mentioned  by  your  correspondent ;  -without  it  I 
find  the  outlet  to  the  syphon  pipe  liable  to  be  stopped  partially  by  the 
prints.  AVood  is  certainly  better  than  zinc  for  the  purpose,  unless  the 
metal  be  varnished,  because  the  lime  salts  in  the  water  around  London 
deposit  on  the  surface  of  the  zinc,  and  have  a  very  uncomfortable  look  to 
the  photographic  eye ;  in  fact,  we  left  off  using  a  zinc  washing  machine* 
from  a  strong  suspicion  that  a  change  of  colour  in  our  prints  during  wash¬ 
ing  was  due  to  this  deposit.  I  should  use  a  false  bottom  whether  the 
machine  be  made  to  tip  or  not. 

“  J.  C.”  has  misunderstood  me  on  one  point.  I  do  think  the  rocking 
motion  absolutely  necessary  in  all  cases  where  the  diameter  of  the  syphon 
pipe  is  greater  than  three-eighths  of  an  inch ;  for,  if  the  pipe  exceeds  that 
diameter  much,  and  the  water  runs  in  slowly,  you  cannot  fill  the  syphon 
pipe,  and  only  as  much  water  runs  out  as  runs  in,  which  is  not  the  action 
required.  By  the  tipping  motion  the  syphon  pipe  is  filled  whatever 
may  be  the  diameter  of  pipe,  and  the  box  will  be  emptied  the  quicker  the 
larger  the  diameter  of  pipe  used. 

Where  there  is  convenience  to  lengthen  the  lower  or  discharge  arm  of 
the  syphon,  a  small  pipe  may  still  be  used  even  for  pretty  large  machines, 
because  the  rate  of  discharge  of  water  depends  on  the  length  of  this  arm 
of  pipe  below  the  bottom  of  box ;  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  a  largo 
diameter  of  pipe  and  of  the  tipping  motion,  which  in  ordinary  sinks  are 
not  always  practicable. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  GEO.  SPENCER. 

P.S. — I  and  my  friends  who  use  my  w-ashing-box  find  it  answer  well  as 
it  is,  but  it  is  very  likely  that  for  “large  numbers  of  prints”  some 
arrangements  of  several  loose  bottoms  may  be  required,  as  suggested  by 
Mr.  Hanbury.  G.  S, 


PRACTICAL  DETAILS  OF  CARBON  PRINTING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — After  the  many  able  articles  on  the  carbon  process  which 
have  appeared  in  your  Journal,  any  remarks  I  may  have  to  make  on  the 
subject  may  appear  somewhat  superfluous  ;  but  they  may  have  some  little 
interest  for  fellow-amateurs  who  have  not  yet  tried  the  process,  or,  having- 
tried  it,  have  been  unsuccessful. 

The  method  I  have  followed  is  strictly  that  of  Mr.  Sivan;  and  although 
the  process  is  not  nearly  so  rapid  as  silver  printing  it  has  advantages,  in 
my  opinion,  especially  to  amateurs,  which  much  more  than  compensate 
for  this.  There  is  no  fear  of  yellow  stains  making  their  appearance  after 
the  print  is  finished,  nor  of  fading  from  insufficient  washing.  In  fact, 
the  latter  tedious  operation  is  entirely  dispensed  with,  while  you  can 
always  depend  upon  the  tone  and  the  purity  of  the  whites.  My  mode  of 
procedure  is  as  follow's : — I  give  the  quantities  necessary  for  twelve  pic¬ 
tures,  carte-de-visite  size ;  and  I  may  remark  here  that  it  is  best  to  make 
up  no  more  at  a  time  than  the  quantity  required,  as  the  gelatine,  when  once 
dissolved,  is  apt  to  turn  mouldy  and  lose  its  setting  qualities.  Into  a  small 
cream-jug,  first  thrusting  into  it  a  piece  of  fine  muslin,  put  three 
drachms  of  gelatine,  one  and  a-half  drachms  of  sugar,  and  one  and  a-half 
ounces  of  water,  and,  when  the  gelatine  is  thoroughly  swelled,  place 
the  jug  in  hot  w-ater,  when  the  gelatine  almost  immediately  dissolves ; 
then  add  the  proper  quantity  of  colouring  matter  (common  China  ink, 
with  a  little  red  added  and  well  ground,  answers  admirably),  which  may 
be  easily  ascertained  by  putting  a  little  on  a  glass  plate,  and  looking 
through  it  at  a  gas-light ;  and,  lastly,  add  the  bichromate  of  ammonia  or 
potash— either  wall  do.  Mix  the  whole  thoroughly  with  a  spoon,  and 
gathering  the  ends  of  the  muslin  lift  it  out  with  one  hand,  straining  the 
contents  through  the  muslin  with  the  other.  After  collodionising  the 
plate,  let  it  dry  thoroughly  (if  this  be  neglected  the  tissue  will  not  leave 
the  glass  when  dry),  heat  it  gently,  pour  the  gelatine  on  and  along  the 
upper  edge,  and  lei  it  flow  evenly  down,  draining  the  surplus  off  at  the 
lower  corner.  Should  it  not  flow  freely,  a  light  touch  with  the  back  of 
the  spoon  will  lead  it  to  tin-  edg  •. 

After  a  little  practice  this  operation  is  very  easy.  When  the  film  has 
set  the  plates  may  be  reared  on  end  to  dry,  which  takes  about  thirty 
hours.  This  can  be  ascertained  by  passing  the  finger  over  the  film,  when 
any  tackiness  will  be  readily  detected.  It  generally  dries  from  the  edges 
inwards.  By  running  the  point  of  a  knife  under  the  edge  it  can  now  be 
easily  lifted  from  the  glass  without  leaving  a  vestige  behind,  the  collodion 

*  This  machine  is  one  made  by  the  Messrs.  J.  T.  and  G.  Bull,  of  Great  Queen  Street. 
It  has  a  loose  perforated  zinc  false  bottom,  and  the  water  enters  by  a  curved  pipe  at 
the  side,  so  as  to  give  the  prints  a  circular  motion.  The  syphon  pipe,  being  too  large, 
will  not  readily  fill,  and  a  current  through  can  only  be  established  by  a  rapid  rush  of 
water  ;  in  which  case,  the  lady  of  the  house  would  soon  complain  of  an  empty  cistern, 
and  in  revenge  would  leave  your  dressing-room  without  water.  These  machines 
(Messrs.  Bull’s)  can  be  made  to  act  properly,  as  stated  above,  simply  bv  using  a  smaller 
and  longer  pipe  and  syphon. 
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side  having  a  lustre  and  palish  which  can  be  distinguished  even  by  the  touch . 

It  is  advisable  to  place  tne  tissue  between  blotting-paper  for  a  short  time, 
as  a  dampness  gathers  between  the  collodion  and  the  glass  which  would 
infallibly  ruin  the  negative,  as  at  first  I  found  to  my  cost.  After  expo¬ 
sure,  which  is  about  three  minutes  in  the  sun  or  an  hour  in  the  shade, 
mount  the  tissue  on  smooth  paper  with  a  solution  of  India-rubber  in 
benzole,  to  which  a  little  gum  dammar  may  be  added  with  advantage. 

In  developing  do  not  use  the  water  warmer  than  necessary,  and  finish 
by  washing  with  cold  water.  To  reverse  the  picture,  let  the  tissue  with 
paper  attached  become  dry,  then  dip  it  and  a  piece  of  albumenised  paper 
in  water,  and  place  the  latter  in  contact  with  the  gelatine,  pressing  it 
strongly  to  exclude  air-bubbles.  When  the  whole  is  dry,  the  first  paper 
may  be  detached  by  wetting  the  back  with  benzole.  The  albumenised 
paper  may  be  attached  immediately  after  development;  but,  the  film  being 
then  very  tender,  there  is  great  risk  of  injuring  it,  while  the  result  is  no 
better.  On  the  whole,  the  manipulation  after  a  little  practice  is  easy 
enough,  and  presents  no  difficulties  which  may  not  be  overcome  by  a 
little  perseverance. 

If  you  think  this  of  any  service  and  worth}'  of  a  place  in  your  columns, 

I  shall  feel  pleased  by  its  insertion. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  S.  E. 

Edinburgh,  1st  August,  1864. 

AN  ADDRESS  WANTED. 

To  the  IIeaditteks. 

Genelmen, — Which  I’m  not  ded  yet,  thank  goodness !  Likewise  ham 
I  not  a  neglecter  of  my  British  Journal  which  has  my  sun,  which  a 
good  sun  he  are — squeege  a  muther’s  feelinks — seys  his  stronger  from 
bein  weakly.  I  takes  the  librety  of  ritein  to  you,  genelmen,  cos  a  ussy, 
which  er  name  is  Ameelear  Green,  will  keep  on  a  comin  arter  my  sun, 
which,  has  she  sa}rs — the  wicket  ussy — she  only  wants  to  see  im,  and 
which  I  red  in  the  last  British  Journal  as  ever  wos  wot  I  ave  cut  out, 
and  which,  bein  a  clear  starchin,  I  sticks  in  : — 

“  It  is  the  aim  of  the  artist  that  his  portrait  shall  excite  no  desire  in  the 
beholder  to  see  more  of  the  party  than  that  which  is  already  depicted,  but ,  on 
the  contrary ,  to  make  him  satisfied  with  what  lie  sees.” 

Now  wot  I  want  his  the  name  han  the  address  of  a  hartist  which  is 
haim  are  that,  which  my  sun  shall  have  a  portrait  tooked  of  im,  cost  wot 
it  will,  tho  a  poore  woman  I  are.  An  then  if  I  don’t  send  hit  to  that 
ussy  Ameelear  Green,  which  sasisfried  and  graterfried  she  may  be  and  as 
a  bee  older — and  wus  than  that  if  you  honly  knew  hall,  genelmen — she 
should  be  excited  to  desire  to  see  no  more  of  the  party  which  are  my 
sun,  which  if  you  can  obleedge  me  with  the  address  of  that  hartist  grate- 
fool  will  be  me  han  hall  m3'  family,  which  has  I  sed  to  that  ussy  only  the 
last  Saturday  as  ever  wos,  the  youngest  are  only  six  weaks  hold. — Yours, 
etceterur,  PENELOPE  ANNE  SPRIGGINS. 

P.S. — Mr.  Jones,  which  a  scholar  he  are  an  hour  Jonny’s  schoolemaster, 
as  been  a  readin  the  harticle  I  cut  a  bit  hout  on,  han  e  ses  if  a  portrait  his 
the  better  for  a  showin  a  man’s  trousers  han  boots,  wouldn’t  it  be  better 
if  he  showed  his  Sunda}’  close  as  well  as  is  everyday  close  ? — P.  A.  S. 

[The  quotation  our  lady  correspondent  “sticks  in”  was  from  an  article 
quoted  from  Humphrey' s  Journal  in  our  last. — Eds.] 

From  the  LONDON  GAZETTE,  Tuesday ,  August  9. 

Bankrupt. 

Edward  Andrew  George  Peters,  Liverpool,  photographic  artist,  August  22,  at 
2  o’clock,  County  Court,  Liverpool. 
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2.  Operators,  &c.,  "Wanting  Situations. 

3.  Photographic  Premises  to  be  Let  or  Sold. 

4.  Second-hand  Photographic  Apparatus  for  Sale. 

The  charge  for  FOUR  lines  of  the  above  classes  of  Advertisements,  prepaid, 
is  ONE  SHILLING.  Each  additional  line  6d. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

***  The  communications  of  several  Correspondents  are  unavoidably  left  over 
till  next  week. 

N.  H. — Warm  the  plate  sufficiently  before  pouring  on  the  varnish,  and  there 
will  be  no  danger  of  your  negatives  becoming  opalescent  after  varnishing. 

Photo. — Your  sun-blinds  certainly  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  patent 
ones  of  Mr.  McLachlan,  concerning  which  you  will  see  an  article  and  some  cor¬ 
respondence  in  tho  present  number. 

James  Saddler. —  The  picture  is  imperfectly  fixed.  The  hyposulphite  of 
soda  has  been  so  often  used  as  to  have  lost  its  solvent  properties  to  some 
extent.  Make  a  new  fixing  bath,  and  make  it  stronger. 

Inquirer  (Glasgow). — We  know  nothing  of  the  patent  ivory  pictures  to 
which  you  call  our  attention.  Photographing  upon  ivory  is  not  new,  and  of 
course  cannot  be  patented.  Moreover,  if  it  were  “  patented  in  America  seven 
years  ago,”  you  run  no  great  risk  in  practising  it  in  Glasgow  without  a  license, 
for  ivory  photographs  were  common  in  this  country  more  than  seven  years  ago. 
It  may  be  some  peculiar  kind  of  artificial  ivory  that  is  claimed  as  new ;  but 
without  knowing  something  more  about  it  than  we  do  at  present,  we  can  offer 
you  no  advice  on  the  subject. 


H.  Fotheringham. — The  designation  “  calotvpe  ”  (signifying  beautiful 
picture)  was  bestowed  upon  his  invention  by  Mr.  Talbot  himself;  but,’ in 
honour  of  the  inventor,  the  name  “  Talbot y pc”  was  very  generally  bestowed 
upon  the  process. 

S.  It.  (Camden  Town). — 1.  Hardwich’s:  John  Churchill  and  Son,  London. 
Seventh  Edition. — 2.  It  is  preferable  to  use  collodion  specially  prepared  lor 
the  purpose  for  which  you  wish  it.  Although  we  have  seen  collodion  by  which 
both  good  positives  and  good  negatives  might  bo  taken,  such  i*  extremely 
rarely  to  be  found. 

Yorick  (Manchester). — 1.  The  specimens  sent  are  as  well  printed  as  tho 
generality  of  photographs  at  the  present  day,  and  will  warrant  you  in  applying 
for  such  a  situation. — 2.  That  to  which  you  allude  should  not,  in  tho  opinion 
of  anj’  right-thinking  man,  prove  an  objection. — 3.  A  reference  as  to  character, 
with  an  inspection  of  your  work,  might  obviate  the  want  A  a  tc-t  menial  as  to 
ability. 

James  Barker. — You  are  rather  late  in  tho  field  with  your  camera,  which 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  Kinuear,  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  beginning  of  18.58,  ami 
is  now  extensively  used,  and  well  known  underthe  name  of  “  Kinnear’s  camera.” 
Surely  you  do  not  read  photographic  advertisements,  else  you  must  have  been 
aware  of  this.  Our  own  opinion  of  that  form  of  camera  is  that  it  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired. 

N.  J.— Your  top  light  is  too  strong;  reduce  that  somewhat,  and,  although, 
as  you  seem  to  dread,  your  exposure  may  be  lengthened  a  little,  you  will  obtain 
immunity  from  the  heavy  shadows-wliicli  obscure  the  eyes  of  your  portraits, 
together  with  the  white  patch  on  the  front  of  the  head.  Unless  you  follow 
this  advice,  you  may  rest  assured  that  your  pictures  will  bo  far  from  what 
they  might  otherwise  be. 

D.  James. — The  only  way  by  which  you  can  take  a  photograph  of  the 
interior  of  a  small  dark  cave  is  by  illuminating  it  by  a  strong  artificial  light. 
It  might  under  some  circumstances  be  possible,  nay  easy,  to  project  a  raj’  of 
sunlight,  by  means  of  mirrors,  into  the  cave ;  but  every  bend  the  ray  receives 
will  be  attended  with  a  serious  loss  of  light.  Should  you  adopt  this  method 
the  light  will  have  to  be  diffused  over  that  part  you  wish  reproduced,  by  means 
of  either  a  convex  mirror  or  a  concave  lens.  If  you  should  prefer  trying 
artificial  light,  which  we  strongly  advise  you  to  do,  some  of  Moule’s  composi¬ 
tion  gives  a  powerful  actinic  light,  hut  the  fumes  arising  would  be  objectionable. 
Magnesium  wire  seems  to  us  to  be  the  simplest  and  best  method  you  can  employ. 

W.  S. — To  form  a  true  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  a  defect  of  the  nature  you 
allude  to  as  existing  in  the  centre  lens  of  a  triple  combination,  you  should  unscrew 
the  lens  and  examine  it  by  itself ;  for  when  tho  lenses  are  all  in  their  places,  tho 
centre  lens  is  seen  as  through  a  magnifying  glass,  and  any  specks,  scratches,  or 
flaws  are  consequently  much  magnified.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  scratch-like 
mark,  to  which  you  allude,  will  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  tho  working  of 
the  lens.  It  may  possibly  be  such  a  mark  or  scratch  as  cannot  be  seen  except 
on  a  surface  of  the  highest  possible  finish,  and  our  advice  is  that,  if  the  lens  be 
otherwise  good,  you  should  not  think  of  having  it  exchanged,  although  wo 
doubt  not  that  the  maker  would  most  gladly  do  so.  There  is  no  class  of  lenses 
more  difficult  to  procure  really  good  than  this  kind ;  and  only  a  defect  of  a 
graver  nature  than  from  your  description  we  think  exists,  should  induce  you  to 
part  with  it.  If  it  could  be  sent  for  our  inspection,  we  should  of  courso  be 
in  a  better  position  to  pronounce  upon  it  with  certainty. 

Phantasmagoria. — Perhaps  the  following  remarks  by  Dr.  Ure  will  be  of 
service  to  you : — “Individuals  exist  in  this  metropolis  whose  sole  occupation  con¬ 
sists  in  painting  the  minute  scenes  or  slides  used  for  the  phatasmagoria  lanterns. 
The  perfection  to  which  these  paintings  are  brought  is  surprising.  There  are 
two  methods  by  which  the  slides  now  employed  are  produced.  In  one  of  these 
the  outline  and  detail  are  entirely  the  work  of  the  artist’s  pencil.  For  pictures 
representing  landscapes,  or  wherever  a  spirited  painting  is  required,  this  is  the 
exclusive  method  employed.  The  colours  are  rendered  transparent  by  being 
ground  in  Canada  balsam,  and  mixed  with  varnish.  Tho  other  method  is  a 
transfer  process.  The  outlines  of  the  subject  are  engraved  on  copper  plates, 
and  the  impression  is  received  from  these  on  thin  sheets  of  glue,  and  is  then 
transferred  to  a  plate  of  glass,  the  impression  being  burnt  in  in  the  same  manner 
as  is  effected  in  earthenware.  Slides  produced  in  this  way  receive  the  distinc¬ 
tive  name  of  copperplate  slides.  The  subject  is  merely  represented  in  outline, 
it  being  left  to  the  artist  to  fill  up  with,  the  necessary  tints.”  There  are  some 
self-obvious  modifications  of  Dr.  Ure’s  procedure.  For  example:  instead  of 
the  burning  in  referred  to,  a  coat  of  ordinary  photographic  varnish  on  the  im¬ 
pressed  plate  will  be  much  simpler,  and  equally  effective.  Of  course  this  ap¬ 
plies  equally  to  an  outline  drawing  made  by  means  of  photography,  as  to 
transfers  in  the  way  above-mentioned.  Photography  is  superior  in  all  respects 
to  transfers  of  this  kind ;  for,  apart  from  the  implied  possession  of  the  engraved 
copperplate—  itself  an  obstacle  of  no  small  moment — photography  enables  one 
to  make  pictures  to  suit  the  size  of  the  condenser  of  tne  lantern. 
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THE  LATE  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY. 

We  should  not  be  doing  our  duty  to  the  public,  nor  justice  to  the 
representatives  of  photographic  art  in  this  country,  were  we  to  allow 
the  closing  of  the  Exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  to  slip 
away  into  oblivion  without  a  few  remarks.  “  To  speak  well  of  the 
dead”  is  an  excellent  rule,  generally  recognised  in  discussing  the 
conduct  of  departed  men;  but  when  an  institution  or  society  has 
only  terminated  a  brief  periodic  existence,  in  order  to  appear  again 
with  a  new  lease  of  life,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  interested  in  its 
welfare  to  point  out  errors  and  shortcomings  in  its  former  existence, 
and  offer  suggestions  which  may  be  useful  for  the  future. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  we  wish  now  to  write  of  the  recent  Exhibition 
of  the  Pliotograpliie  Society — to  extenuate  nothing,  nor  set  down 
aught  in  malice.  Sitting  as  critics  before  the  scenes,  and  entirely 
ignorant  of  what  has  been  going  on  behind  them,  we  can  only  judge  of 
effects  without  knowing  their  causes ;  and  being  thus  removed  from 
all  external  influences,  and  at  the  same  time  conscious  of  no  preju¬ 
dices,  we  consider  ourselves  in  a  peculiarly  fit  position  for  offering 
an  unbiassed  opinion  on  its  merits. 

Many  of  the  individual  works  of  pliotograpliie  art  there  exhibited 
have  already  been  reviewed  in  this  Journal — some  with  approbation, 
and  others  with  qualified  approval  or  disapprobation,  as  the  case 
might  be.  But  it  is  not  to  these  that  we  now  wish  to  draw  particular 
attention,  but  to  the  general  character  and  conduct  of  the  Exhibition ; 
and  we  earnestly  hope  that  our  remarks  may  be  accepted  by  its 
conductors  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  they  are  offered,  namely, 
an  anxious  desire  for  the  advancement  of  our  art-science. 

It  needs  no  prophet  to  foretel — although  no  official  accounts  have 
been  published — that,  financially  speaking,  the  Exhibition  will  be 
found  to  have  been  a  lamentable  failure.  This  must  have  been 
patent  to  every  one  who,  like  ourselves,  has  occasionally  passed  its 
silent  portals  at  different  hours  of  the  day.  It  seemed  as  if  we  had 
passed  from  the  busy  hum  of  men  in  a  crowded  and  fashionable 
thoroughfare  into  the  dismal  chamber  of  death,  where  the  visitor  was 
afraid  to  speak  to  his  companion  (he  had  little  chance  of  speaking 
to  any  other)  except  in  whispers,  for  fear  of  disturbing  the  spirit  of 
the  universal  gloom.  The  feeling  of  solitude  in  that  silent  little 
gallery  appeared  to  us  always  some  tiling  pecularly  oppressive.  The 
money-taker  in  her  box,  for  aught  the  busy  world  without  cared 
for  the  Exhibition,  might  occupy  herself  with  her  knitting  or  crochet, 
gossip  with  friends  if  they  felt  disposed  to  visit  her,  or,  like  Robinson 
Crusoe,  meditate  inquiringly  on  the  charms  of  solitude.  We  are  not 
drawing  a  fancy  picture.  We  appeal  to  facts.  During  the  half- 
dozen  or  more  occasions — each  of  about  two  hours’  duration — on 
which  we  visited  the  room,  there  was  not  a  single  instance  where 
more  than  two  persons,  besides  ourselves,  were  present  at  one  time  ; 
and  generally  the  editorial  we  was  the  sole  representative  of  the 
public.  The  experience  of  others,  in  tins  respect,  fully  corroborates 
our  own. 

We  recollect  a  time  when  the  Exhibitions  of  the  Photographic 
Society  were  well  attended,  and  a  visitor  could  always  have  abun¬ 


dant  opportunities  of  discussing  the  merits  of  a  picture  or  of  pho¬ 
tographic  processes  with  competent  judges.  Why  so  sad  a  change  ? 
Is  it  that  the  general  public,  ever  fond  of  novelty,  has  ceased  to 
take  an  interest  in  photography,  because,  according  to  the  art-critic 
of  the  Athcnccum,  the  camera  has  already  accomplished  all  that  it 
is  capable  of  accomplishing  ?  Or  is  it  that  the  late  Exhibition  failed 
to  represent  the  present  progress  of  our  art? 

We  believe  the  failure  to  be  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  both  these 
causes,  and  perhaps  in  some  degree  to  others.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  no  concealing  the  fact  that  the  public  does  not  now  display 
the  same  curiosity  nor  take  the  same  interest  in  viewing  “  sun- 
pictures,”  which  at  first  created  wonder  and  astonishment.  There 
is  no  creative  or  imaginative  power — call  it  by  what  name  you  will — 
in  the  camera  to  produce  representations  of  the  forms  of  objects 
different  from  what  they  really  are.  It  cannot  seize  colour  at  all, 
nor  can  it  be  made  to  depict  combinations  of  outline  and  grouping 
which  are  not  actually  placed  before  it.  The  “  nine  days’  wonder” 
has  therefore  ceased ;  and  although  delicacy  of  manipulation,  skill 
in  observing  and  in  securing  effects,  also  artistic  power  in  grouping 
objects,  fulfil  to  some  extent  what  the  public  has  been  taught  to  con¬ 
sider  the  essentials  of  “  fine  art,”  yet  these  alone,  when  the  novelty 
of  the  mechanical  process  by  which  the  effects  are  obtained  has 
passed  away,  are  not  sufficient  to  interest  the  many,  who  can  only 
be  attracted  by  new  sensations.  A  photographic  picture  is  too  natural 
for  their  tastes.  “We  can  see  that  any  day,”  say  the  sensation  hunters, 
and  then  they  pass  on  to  the  Academy  to  fall  into  ccstacies  over  the 
possible  and  impossible  representations  of  nature  by  the  Academicians 
and  the  P.  R.  (we  do  not  mean  the  prize  ring)  brethren,  and  to  gloat 
over  combinations  of  groups,  light  and  shade,  saucer  eyes,  red-hot 
lips,  and  indescribable  hair — none  of  which,  unless  the  present  order 
of  nature  be  reversed,  they  can  ever  hope  to  see  realised  by  the  human 
eye.  An  Englishman,  perhaps  more  than  a  member  of  any  other 
nationality,  is  a  matter-of-fact  man  in  business  transactions ;  but  for 
that  very  reason,  when  the  cares  of  business  are  over,  he  likes  to 
seek  amusement  and  excitement  in  a  very  different  direction.  A 
monster  calf  with  two  heads,  a  whistling  mouse,  or  the  Siamese 
twins  would  possess  paramount  attractions  for  him  when  on 
pleasure  bent,  while  the  most  symmetrical  calf,  mouse,  or  man 
that  ever  existed  would  fail  to  arouse  his  attention.  So  also  is  it  in 
Art.  A  glaring  red,  blue,  and  yellow  picture,  by  a  man  who  has  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  talked  about,  which  represents  nothing  in  par¬ 
ticular  except  the  impudence  of  the  artist  (?),  will  be  stared  at  and 
admired  by  thousands,  onlj-  because  it  is  fashionable  to  do  so,  while 
the  unpretending  work  of  a  thoughtful  and  truthful  artist  will  be 
passed  by  unheeded.  If  any  one  of  these  thousands  be  asked  to 
describe  his  feelings  of  delight,  he  will  only  babble  about  “  breadth 
of  effect,”  “  fine  ehiar-oscuro ,”  “  glorious  colour,”  and  the  usual  slang 
expressions  of  the  art-critics,  without  communicating  a  single  com¬ 
prehensible  idea  to  an  ordinary-minded  mortal,  who  can  only  admire 
representations  of  glorious  nature  in  shapes  similar  to  those  usually 
presented  to  his  ej'es. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  this  To  admire  photographic  works  of 
art  is  not  the  fashion  just  now.  and  for  that  taste  of  the  public,  pho- 
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tograpliers  have  themselves  somewhat,  if  not  altogether,  to  blame. 
They  are  very  mercantile  in  their  notions,  and  have  shown  too 
great  an  anxiety  to  reduce  our  great  art-science  to  something  aldn  to  a 
“Portrait  manufactory”  on  a  cheap  scale,  instead  of  raising  the 
standard  of  excellence  of  which  it  is  already  capable,  and  elevating 
it  still  higher  into  an  artistic  region  which  it  has  not  yet,  but 
must  some  day,  reach.  Some  few  names  we  might  mention — but 
forbear,  in  case  the  catalogue  might  seem  invidious — of  men  who 
are  striving  earnestly  in  the  right  direction.  Another  list  might  be 
made— unfortunately  a  very  long  one — of  men  devoid  of  artistic  taste 
and  feeling,  who,  with  little  knowledge  of  the  photographic  art,  and 
with  no  desire  for,  nor  capability  of,  improving  it,  speculate  on  the 
credulity  of  the  public,  and  foist  upon  it  distortions  of  humanity  and 
nature  which  do  not  bear  the  remotest  semblance  to  the  image  of 
anything  in  heaven  above  or  on  the  earth  beneath.  These  selfish 
and  unartistic  speculators  are  the  men  who  have  brought  photo¬ 
graphy  into  contempt ;  and  although  a  similar  class  infests  the  world 
of  painting  and  sculpture,  it  is  not  there  permitted  to  aspire  above 
its  own  low  level,  nor  to  offend  public  taste  in  a  formally  authorised 
exhibition.  Why  not  devise  and  apply  some  similar  test  to  photo¬ 
graphic  art? 

But  in  answer  to  our  first  query  there  are  still  other  reasons  why 
the  public  refused  to  take  an  interest  in  the  late  Photographic  Exhi¬ 
bition — reasons  which,  we  think,  must  have  exercised  a  considerable 
influence  in  deterring  public  curiosity.  There  is,  in  the  first  place, 
the  great  fact  staring  us  in  the  face,  that  many — most  we  may  safely 
say — of  the  photographs  in  the  room  had  already  been  exhibited 
either  at  the  meetings  of  societies  or  in  shop  windows,  or  had  long 
before  found  their  way  into  the  portfolios  of  the  collector.  Again : 
by  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  committee  of  management  all  touched 
and  coloured  photographs  were  rigorously  debarred  from  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion.  We  think  this  was  not  wisely  ordered.  Nothing  can  be  more 
evident  than  that  mere  form  (see  the  deserted  sculpture -cave  at  the 
Academy),  or  light  and  shade  in  monochrome  (see  also  the  engrav¬ 
ing  room  ibidem),  is  not  of  sufficient  interest  to  attract  the  crowds 
which  cluster  round  the  paintings.  Our  opinion  may  not  coincide  with 
that  of  the  photographic  purists,  but  we  consider  colour  as  legitimate 
in  photography  as  in  drawing.  It  is  to  reach  this  point  we  are  all 
aspiring ;  and,  although  the  art  has  not  yet  grasped  the  powder  of  re¬ 
producing  colours  by  chemical  means,  that  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  applied  mechanically,  since  the  camera  can  draw'  out¬ 
lines  and  realise  natural  effects  of  light  and  shade  better  than  the 
most  experienced  draughtsman. 

We  have  hardly  left  ourselves  space  to  answer  the  question 
whether  the  present  progress  of  photography  was  properly  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  late  Exhibition.  There  can  only  be  one  opinion  on 
that  subject— it  was  not  properly  represented.  Where  w'ere  the 
works  of  Wilson,  England,  Rejlander,  Heath,  Mudd,  and  of  many 
others  W'e  could  name,  who  have  shed  a  lustre  on  our  art  ?  Why, 
again,  were  the  pictures  of  and  &c.  (we  leave 

the  reader  to  fill  in  the  blanks),  winch  w'ould  have  done  no  credit  to 
the  very  first  Exhibition  of  the  Society,  admitted  at  all  ?  Its  basis 
was,  in  truth,  by  far  too  narrow,  and  founded  too  much  on  the  bazaar 
principle  of  accepting  rent  for  space,  to  secure  the  hearty  co-operation 
of  the  great  body  of  photographers  throughout  the  kingdom.  It  was 
literally  an  Exhibition  of  thd  Photograpliic  Society,  and  not,  as  it 
ought  to  have  been,  of  British  photography;  and  this  distinction 
should  be  borne  in  mind  when  discussing  its  merits  and  short¬ 
comings. 

The  medal  question,  too,  and  the'mode  in  which  it  was  solved,  has, 
to  our  own  knowledge,  given  rise  to  much  unpleasant  feeling,  which 
wall  probably  prevent  some  of  our  first-class  photographers  from  again 
exhibiting  under  similar  circumstances.  If,  in  such  cases,  medals 
are  necessary  to  stimulate  exhibitors — which  w7e  do  not  believe— they 
should  be  distributed  more  largely,  and  only  for  certain  definite  im¬ 
provements  in  the  different  processes.  It  is  simply  impossible  for 
two,  three,  or  any  number  of  adjudicators  to  agree  on  the  best  of  many 
photographs,  all  of  nearly  equal  merit.  In  matters  of  taste,  Quot 
famines  tot  sen  ten  tier  generally  represents  the  verdict— if  it  can  be 
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called  a  verdict — of  the  jury,  unless  indeed  the  more  powerful  mind 
should  coerce  the  others  into  his  opinion,  or  unless  they  should  ague, 
as  juries  have  done  before  now,  to  “  toss  up  ”  for  the  winner.  It  is 
very  evident,  however,  from  the  protests  of  some  of  the  adjudicators 
appended  to  the  official  report,  that  in  this  case  conscientious  opinions 
wrere  entertained  and  adhered  to,  by  some  of  them,  and  that  neith<  r 
the  ultima  ratio  of  coercion  nor  of  “  tossing  ”  was  required  for  a  legal 
verdict  of  nem.  con.  or  unanimous  opinion.* 

We  have  said  enough — but  a  great  deal  more  might  be  mentioned 
did  space  permit — to  show  that  the  elements  of  failure  were  abun¬ 
dant  and  working  to  one  end.  Perhaps  no  amount  of  energy  in  the 
management  could  have  counteracted  their  influence.  Failure  has 
resulted,  we  all  know,  in  the  present  instance ;  but  we  trust  it  1ms 
not  sounded  the  death-knell  of  future  Metropolitan  exhibitions  of  tho 
same  sort  founded  on  a  broader  basis,  and  thereby  commanding  tho 
sympathies  of  the  whole  photographic  community. 

One  remark  more  and  we  have  done,  we  hope  for  ever,  with  tho 
last  “  Late  Exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society.”  The  season 
selected  was  the  very  worst  that  could  have  been  chosen  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  because  the  public  had  already  become  familiar  with  many  o:  the 
pictures  exhibited.  The  photographic  out-of-door  season  terminates 
about  the  end  of  September.  By  the  middle  of  October,  or  the  1st 
of  November,  photographers  would  have  abundance  of  time  to  print 
and  arrange  their  specimens  for  an  exhibition  to  be  held  at  the  close 
of  the  year.  We  venture  to  assert  positively  that  it  is  only  at  that 
season  that  a  Metropolitan  display  of  photographs  can  possibly  be 
successful ;  and  even  then,  as  we  have  already  stated,  the  Exhibition 
must  be  founded  on  a  broader  basis,  by  a  body  representing  what  we 
should  like  to  denominate  “  The  Great  Photographic  Brotherhood.'' 


MAJOR  RUSSELL’S  TANNIN  PROCESS. 

Our  readers  will  have  noticed  in  the  report  of  the  July  meeting  of 
the  Photograpliic  Society  of  Marseilles  an  expression  of  opinion  ad¬ 
verse  to  the  tannin  process.  It  appears,  from  a  series  of  experiments 
made  by  members  of  that  Society,  that  the  tannin  process — and,  in 
fact,  dry  processes  in  general — will  not  answer  for  the  copying  of 
engravings  as  well  as  the  wet  process.  M.  Teissiere,  wrho  has  hitherto 
advocated  the  claims  of  dry  plates  in  contradistinction  to  wet  ones, 
felt  himself  obliged,  in  view  of  the  results  of  the  experiments  in  which 
he  had  engaged,  formally  to  recant ;  and  the  general  expression  of 
opinion  by  the  Society  wras  to  the  effect  that  Major  Russell’s  process, 
in  particular,  w'as  still  greatly  in  need  of  improvement. 

We  have  no  disposition  to  gainsay  this  judgment.  No  doubt  the 
expression  of  it  rests  upon  what  is  considered  to  be  evidence  sufficient ; 
but  w'e  deem  it  proper  to  state  that  we  know  of  some  skilful  dry-plate 
amateurs  in  Paris  who  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  correctness  of  the 
Marseilles  verdict. 

In  order  to  elucidate  this  important  point  we  should  be  pleased  to 
receive  the  testimony  of  English  photographers,  either  pro  or  contra 
as  to  this  matter,  viz. : — Are  dry  plates  inferior  to  wet  ones  for  copy¬ 
ing  engravings,  &c.,  &c.  ? 

Simultaneously  with  tins  judgment  from  Marseilles  w?e  have  the 
publication  of  the  award  by  the  French  Photographic  Society,  at 
Paris,  of  a  gold  medal  to  Major  Russell,  for  his  discovery  and  im¬ 
provement  of  the  tannin  process,  which  is  regarded  by  that  Society 
as  one  of  the  most  important  photographic  advances  which  has  been 
made  during  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  propriety  of  this  aw'ard  of  honour — 
voted,  too,  without  a  dissenting  voice,  if  we  are  well  informed — will 
be  cordially  acknowledged  by  the  British  photographic  public ;  for, 
whatever  may  ultimately  be  decided  as  to  the  unfitness  of  the  tannin 
process  for  certain  photographic  requirements,  it  w'ill  still  remain  true 
that  this  process,  as  developed  and  perfected  and  generously  published 
to  the  world  by  Major  Russell,  marks  a  real  step  forward  in  photo¬ 
graphic  progress. 

*  In  addition  to  the  protests  appended  to  the  report  of  the  adjudicators,  we  are 
requested  to  publish  the  following: — “Lieut. -Colonel  Stuart  W'ortley  dissents  from 
the  award  of  the  medal  for  the  best  impression  from  stone  or  wood  to  Mr,  Toovey.” 
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TANNIN  AS  A  SENSITISER. 

In  a  letter  we  have  just  received  from  Major  Russell  he  makes  the 
following  remarks,  which  we  feel  sure  will  be  read  with  much 
interest : — 

“  With  regard  to  Dr.  Kemp’s  communication  in  the  last  number 
of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  I  have  some  doubt 
whether  tannin  can  be  properly  called  a  sensitiser,  although  it  prac¬ 
tically  comes  to  much  the  same  thing  by  greatly  facilitating  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  impression  of  light.  As  far  as  I  could  judge,  long 
ago,  by  trying  a  plate  prepared  in  the  same  way,  but  without  the 
tannin,  the  impression  was  there,  though  without  the  tannin  the 
image  was  so  faint  that  little  of  it  could  be  seen  except  by  reflected 
light.  I  have  not  investigated  this  matter  thoroughly,  but  may  do 
so  some  tune  or  other. 

“  I  stated  in  both  editions  of  my  little  book  that  tannin  had  scarcely 
any  developing  power,  even  when  tried  in  strong  solution  with  a 
large  amount  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

“Dr.  Kemp’sAL;p.7  [a/ifep.291]  I  tried  long  since,  mixing  two  grains 
of  bromide  to  one  ounce  of  tannin  solution,  with  a  view  to  simplify 
the  preparation  of  the  plates ;  but  found  that  even  after  long  washing 
the  plates  so  treated  were  inferior  in  sensitiveness  and  intensity.  No 
strength  of  bromide  does  any  harm  before  applying  the  tannin,  if 
well  washed  out  again.  It  follows  from  this  that  the  presence  of 
bromide  in  quantity  interferes  with  the  action  of  the  tannin,  what¬ 
ever  it  may  be.  I  tried,  a  short  time  ago,  adding  one-twentieth  of  a 
grain  of  bromide  to  one  ounce  of  tannin  solution ;  but  on  comparing 
the  result  with  that  of  a  plate  prepared  with  plain  tannin  I  could 
perceive  no  difference.  All  soluble  bromide  was  removed  previously 
from  both,  the  tannin  well  washed  off,  and  the  plates  finished  with  a 
wash  of  one-twentieth  of  a  grain  of  solution  of  bromide.  Mr. 
Glover’s  view  as  to  the  way  in  which  bromo-iodised  collodion  retains 
a  trace  of  soluble  bromide  quite  agrees  with  what  I  stated  some  tune 
since  in  your  Journal. 

“  I  have  been  hard  at  work  with  my  experiments  for  some 
time  past,  trying  to  find  out  the  best  way  of  working  to  get 
sensitiveness,  certainty,  and  good  quality  of  picture,  and  have 
succeeded  in  all  these  respects  better  than  I  ever  did  before.  It 
seems  to  me  at  present  that  the  best  way  is  to  remove  the  soluble 
bromide  as  completely  as  possible,  and  to  apply  the  proper  quantity 
just  before  developing.  I  have  been  trying  six  to  twelve  plates  almost 
every  day,  but  have  not  quite  made  up  my  mind  as  to  the  best 
method  in  some  respects.  “  C.  Russell.” 
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WILLIAM  HENRY  FOX  TALBOT.* 

Up  to  September,  1840,  when,  as  we  have  stated,  the  calotype  pro¬ 
cess  was  discovered,  the  application  of  photography  to  portraiture 
had  been  the  great  desideratum  of  the  photographic  art.  No  sooner 
had  the  new  art  been  discovered  and  made  public  than  it  was  at 
once  pressed  into  the  service  of  this  particular  application;  for  at 
this  time  the  Daguerreotype  process,  although  introduced,  was  in 
such  a  backward  state  as  to  require  a  sitting  of  ten  minutes  or  more. 
True,  this  great  length  of  time  was  somewhat  reduced  by  substituting 
for  the  lens  usually  employed  in  the  camera  a  concave  mirror  of  a 
large  size,  which,  by  converging  the  rays  in  a  picture  at  its  focus, 
gave  an  image  of  much  greater  illumination  than  had  at  that  time 
been  obtained  through  the  medium  of  an  achromatic  lens.  This, 
which  was  the  invention  of  an  American,  excited  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  at  the  tune  it  was  introduced ;  but  it  was  short  lived,  for  the 
superior  sensitiveness  of  the  calotype  process  rendered  it  easy  to 
take  portraits  by  its  means,  its  sensitiveness  at  that  time  being,  as  we 
have  said,  very  much  greater  than  that  of  the  Daguerreotype.  But 
the  winter  season  was  then  drawing  on,  and  the  weather  became  un¬ 
favourable  for  portraiture. 

In  February,  1841,  a  portrait  (a  full-length  figure)  was  taken  by 
the  calotype  process,  and  was  sent  by  Mr.  Talbot  to  M.  Biot,  at 
Paris,  to  be  exhibited  to  the  French  Institute.  In  his  letter  of 
acknowledgment  M.  Biot  said  that  the  portrait,  “being  evidently 
from  the  life,”  excited  a  great  sensation  among  the  members  of  the 
Institute,  “which  communicated  itself  to  the  public  who  were  present 
as  visitors  at  the  sitting.” 

In  May,  1843,  Mr.  Talbot,  finding  that  the  Daguerreotype  still 
maintained  its  ground  in  France,  and  that  the  calotype  was  but 
little  known  there,  determined  to  visit  Paris,  and  introduce  the  art. 
Accordingly  having  first  exhibited  the  process  in  action  in  the  prc- 
*  Continued  from  page  278. 


sence  of -several  members  of  the  Institute,  he  engaged  a  large  room 
in  an  isolated  building  called  the  Hotel  de  Nantes,  now  pulled  down, 
but  which  probably  many  of  our  readers  may  remember  as  standing 
in  one  of  the  unfinished  courts  of  the  Louvre.  Here  the  artists  of 
Paris,  and  the  amateurs  of  the  Daguerreotype,  were  invited  to  attend 
and  receive  instructions  in  the  English  invention.  This  invitation 
was  accepted  by  a  large  number ;  and  these  assemblages  or  series  of 
lectures  were  continued  for  a  week  or  two. 

This  was  the  first  serious  introduction  into  France  of  photography 
on  paper,  and  it  immediately  became  popular  there,  where  it  has 
since  received  many  and  great  improvements. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1845  that  Mr.  Talbot  commenced  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  his  work,  The  Pencil  of  Nature,  of  which  we  have  already 
sufficiently  spoken ;  but  we  may  add  that,  after  it  had  proceeded  to 
the  extent  of  six  numbers,  it  was  discontinued,  because  it  was  found 
that  the  earlier  plates  were  beginning,  in  some  of  the  copies,  to  show 
signs  of  fading,  and  this  unlooked-for  circumstance  required  to  be 
carefully  examined,  and  its  cause  ascertained. 

Previously  to  this  time  it  had  been  supposed  that  a  photograph,  if 
not  well  fixed,  would  gradually  darken  if  exposed  to  daylight ;  and 
when  this  tendency  had  been  removed  by  immersion  in  hyposulphite 
of  soda,  with  a  copious  subsequent  washing,  it  was  supposed  that  a 
permanent  photograph  had  been  secured.  It  was  therefore  a  great 
disappointment  to  find  that,  although  all  injury  by  darkening  was 
prevented,  yet  the  opposite  mischief  of  fading  was  now  introduced  ; 
and  as  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon  was  obscure,  the  idea  of  pho¬ 
tographic  publication  was  laid  aside  at  that  time,  excepting  that  a 
small  work  was  then  published  of  photographic  views  in  Scotland. 
One  of  these  may  be  particularly  mentioned  as  possessing  great 
interest.  It  was  a  view  of  the  celebrated  Scott  monument  hr 
Edinburgh,  taken  while  building,  and  while  surrounded  by  its  lofty 
scaffolding.  This  was  in  October,  1844,  and  is  doubtless  the  only 
memorial  of  it  as  it  appeared  at  that  time.  We  need  scarcely  say 
that  since  then  this  building  has  been  made  the  subject  of  many 
thousand  negatives ;  but  among  them  all,  few,  we  venture  to  say, 
can  surpass  in  brilliancy  and  clearness  the  first  photograph  of  that 
noble  pile,  taken  in  1844,  by  Mr.  Talbot. 

We  have  said  that  in  his  first  description  of  iodised  paper,  intended 
for  the  calotype  process,  Mr.  Talbot  recommended  that  it  should  be 
kept  in  a  drawer,  and  not  exposed  to  any  more  fight  than  was  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary.  But  in  this,  as  in  some  other  things,  subsequent 
experience  introduced  a  change.  It  was  first  found  that  exposure 
to  fight  did  it  no  harm  ;  and  it  was  then  discovered  that  not  only  was 
tliis  the  case,  but  that  such  exposure  did  it  much  good.  A  process 
was  then  adopted,  called  “  sunning  the  iodised  paper.”  A  hundred 
sheets  of  it,  or  more,  were  laid  upon  the  grass  in  the  sunshine  for  an 
hour  or  two.  After  tliis  exposure  their  appearance  was  but  little 
changed  (being  slightly  whitened),  but  their  photographic  quality 
was  greatly  improved;  for,  when  such  sheets  were  afterwards  excited 
by  the  galio-nitrate  of  silver,  and  had  images  impressed  upon  them, 
it  was  found  that  the  whites  of  such  pictures  could  be  relied  upon 
to  remain  bright  and  clean.  We  believe  that  Mr.  Talbot  has  pre¬ 
served  some  of  tliis  paper  to  the  present  day,  and  after  the  lapse  of 
twenty  years  its  properties  are  found  to  be  wholly  unchanged. 

We  may  here  mention  a  singular  property  of  this  iodised  paper, 
discovered  and  published  by  Mr.  Talbot  about  the  time  we  are 
speaking  of.  When  a  sheet  of  tliis  iodised  paper,  which  is  of  a  fight 
primrose -yellow  colour,  is  held  near  the  fire  its  colour  deepens  to  a 
full  yellow,  which  disappears  again — when  the  paper  is  removed 
from  the  fire — hi  about  a  quarter  of  a  minute.  This  alteration  in 
the  change  of  colour  may  be  repeated  any  number  of  tunes.  When 
a  piece  of  cold  metal — a  key,  for  instance — is  pressed  upon  the  hot 
paper  for  an  instant  it  Naves  its  impression  hi  white  upon  the  yellow 
paper,  which  gradually  fades  away  as  the  paper  cools. 


SIMPLE  HINTS  FOR  GETTING  GOOD  PICTURES. 

After  treating  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  its  probable  sickness  and 
its  remedy,  I  next  turn  to  what  may  be  called  the  small  things  of 
photography — small,  because  by  old  habit  we  look  upon  them  as  a 
matter  of  course ;  but  to  the  amateur  and  beginner,  or  the  man  who 
takes  up  photography  now  and  then  when  time  and  opportunity 
offers,  these  small  things  appear  unnecessary  and  only  a  “  bore.”  If 
gentlemen  desire  comfort  in  working,  with  the  certainty  of  obtaining 
good  results,  let  them  “read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest.” 
Let  this  always  be  in  the  mind,  that  “  as  little  things  make  up  the  sum 
of  human  fife,”  so  do  small  things  the  well-doing  of  photography. 

First,  then,  let  me  draw  attention  to  the  Batli — not  to  the  solution. 
This  item  should  always  be  of  glass,  with  a  water-tight  top  of  the 
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same  material.  It  should  be  placed  in  a  case  of  mahogany  or  pine 
(the  former  is  the  best) ;  and,  for  portability,  should  be  fitted  into  an 
outer  deal  box,  padded  for  travelling. 

Next,  the  Dipper. — This  with  me  is  an  important  article.  In  the 
early  da,ys  of  photography  I  had  dippers  of  gutta-percha,  of  glass 
plain,  of  glass  fluted,  and  of  porcelain.  All  are  bad  for  landscape 
photographers  from  one  cause  or  another ;  and  if  you  wish  to  have 
no  trouble  or  anno}Tance  with  this  piece  of  apparatus,  do  as  I  have 
done — have  it  made  of  silver.  It  must  be  wiped  after  use  (don’t  leave  it 
in  the  bath)  on  a  piece  of  blotting-paper,  and  I  will  guarantee 
when  you  have  once  used  it  you  will  never  regret  it.  The  cost  is 
not  very  great — about  fifteen  or  sixteen  shillings  for  a  wliole-plate 
dipper;  and  if  ever  “hard-up”  on  your  travels  you  can  always 
convert  it  into  cash. 

We  come  next  to  Collodion  Powers. — A  four-ounce  “  cometless” 
bottle  is  the  best.  Always  keep  the  mouth  clean,  and  empty  it  when 
done  with  into  the  stock-bottle. 

Developing  Bottles  and  Glasses. — These — in  fact  the  whole  of  the 
apparatus  and  chemicals — should  be  made  to  fit  into  a  “field  box,” 
which,  when  covered  with  leather  or  some  waterproof  material,  may 
be  sent  by  any  vehicle  in  the  three  kingdoms  without  fear  of  breakage. 

The  next  item  is  the  Tent.  What  a  volume  does  this  word 
imply — “  The  Tent!”  What  a  host  there  are  to  choose  from,  each 
offering  some  special  advantage  over  the  other !  As  to  giving  advice,  I 
cannot.  I  can  only  say,  if  you  are  a  “  thin”  spare  man,  you  may  use 
“  Blanchard’s  Improved,”  or  “  The  London  Stereoscopic  Company’s.” 
If  of  a  medium  size,  How’s  or  Rouch’s.  If  “  stout  and  jolly”  (for  all 
stout  people  are  jolly)  a  “  Smartt's.”  In  this  last,  look  out  for  the 
wind.  I  use  the  largest  size  Rouch’s,  improved  and  altered  by 
myself.  “Having  fixed  upon  a  shady  spot”  (so  say  the  manuals), 
“you  put  up  your  tent  and  proceed  to  take  the  picture.”  No  you 
don’t.  Having  put  up  the  tent  you  next  take  a  piece  of  sponge,  and 
having  wetted  it  you  proceed  “  to  wipe  out  the  inside  of  the  tent,  cover 
and  all,  until  it  is  moderately  damp,”  thereby  laying  the  dust,  and 
getting  rid  of  a  host  of  enemies.  Having  done  this  you  next  take 
some  blotting-paper— -yellow  is  the  best — and  having  slightly  damped 
it  you  lay  it  down  on  both  sides  of  your  sink.  Now,  if  any  silver 
drop  from  the  measures  or  glasses  it  is  caught  and  saved,  and 
the  damp  paper  keeps  the  atmosphere  of  your  tent  in  a  proper  con¬ 
dition  for  ensuring  the  greatest  sensitiveness.  Now,  put  in  your 
bottles,  bath,  &c.,  &c.~- -This  done,  and  the  water  supply  arranged, 
unpack  your  camera  stand. 

And  here  I  must  say  a  few  words.  Of  all  the  pieces  of  apparatus 
we  use  there  is  none  that  has  received  so  little  improvement  as  the 
camera-stand  for  field  purposes,  and  yet  there  is  not  one  piece  of 
more  real  importance  than  this.  To  get  a  firm  base,  and  to  get  a 
“  tilt  ”  with  the  present  camera  stand,  is  almost  an  impossibility. 
Instance  the  interior  of  a  cathedral.  You  wish  to  get  the  triforium 
or  clerestory  arches ;  the  floor  is  glazed  with  encaustic  tiles ;  you  go 
to  tilt  with  the  old  stand,  and  ten  to  one  you  “  come  to  grief.”  You 
desire  to  take  a  very  high  building  from  the  top  of  a  Avail  nearly 
under  it.  Here  you  are  beaten  altogether.  Noav,  to  remedy  this 
state  of  things,  a  stand  has  been  devised  which  exactly  meets  the 
difficulty  in  every  Avay,  and  gives  you  a  great  deal  more,  for  it  not 
only  offers  a  permanent  basis  in  any  position,  but  leaves  your  camera 
free  to  move  up  or  down,  to  turn  to  the  right  or  left,  without  fear  or 
chance  of  breakage.  It  is  as  firm  on  a  marble  or  glass  floor  as  on  a 
ploughed  field,  and  gives  height  or  depression  at  pleasure.  It  is 
almost  as  portable  as  the  ordinary  stand,  Avith  tAventy  times  the  con¬ 
venience.  It  is  the  invention  of  one  Avho  freely  offers  it  to  the 
photographic  public,  trusting  they  Avill  make  good  use  of  it.  It  is 
known  as  “  Warner’s  Camera  Stand.” 

Well,  having  opened  your  stand  you  place  the  camera  thereon, 
and  “  proceed  to  focus  the  picture.”  No,  you  are  Avrong  again ;  you 
proceed  to  do  the  same  Avith  the  inside  of  the  camera  as  you  did 
Avith  your  tent.  For  if  you  have  a  bellows  body,  Avhich  holds  the 
dust,  a  possible  puff  of  wind  may  shake  it  on  to  your  sensitive  plate 
and  thus  destroy  your  picture,  and  sometimes  your  temper-— “  patience 
is  a  virtue.”  Having  done  this,  you  next  screw  in  your  lens,  and 
noAv  proceed  to  focus  the  picture.  I  would  here  suggest  that  in 
order  to  ensure  really  fine  results  no  photographer  ought  to  be 
withoiit  a  first-rate  lens — a  triplet  for  architecture,  and  a  single  lens 
for  vieAvs,  Avith  compound  lens  if  required. 

For  composition  I  beg  to  refer  you  to  my  friend,  Mr.  A.  H.  Wall. 

Noav  Ave  come  to  the  Glass. — Patent  plate  is  the  best.  It  should 
be  of  moderate  thickness,  the  edges  carefully  roughened,  and  per¬ 
fectly  clean.  Many  use  nitric  acid,  collodion,  spirits  of  Avine,  ammo¬ 
nia,  and  rouge  for  cleaning  plates.  I  only  make  use  of  pure  Avater 
on  the  spot.  I  thus  avoid  everything  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the 
glass,  and  never  deteriorate  my  bath. 


Lastly,  I  would  add  a  word  as  to  the  making  up  of  Developers.  If 
you  are  sure  of  your  weather,  make  up  your  iron  solution — whether 
protosulphate,  saccharo-sulpliate,  or  ammonio-sulphate — over  night. 
Whenever  you  make  it  do  so  AA’itli  warm  Avater,  and  carefully 
filter  it. 

To  Intensify  use  a  plain  solution  of  twenty  grains  of  silver  to  the 
ounce  of  plain  water,  Avhich,  after  mixing  and  standing  a  few  hours, 
shake  up  and  pass  through  a  flter.  The  pyrogallic  solution  the 
same,  as  regards  filtration. 

For  Fixing  use  a  saturated  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  slightly 
diluted,  and  A\rell  wash  afterwards.  Don't  spare  the  water. 

The  best  cistern  I  lia\re  found  useful,  and  one  that  has  been  Avith 
me  for  many  years,  is  made  of  India-rubber,  by  a  maker,  in  Cheap- 
side,  AArlio  has  the  pattern.  It  answers  tAvo  purposes — a  water-tank 
by  day,  and  an  air-cushion  by  night. 

As  I  am  shortly  intending  to  set  out  on  a  trip  during  which  I  shall 
put  all  these  hints  into  daily  use,  I  Avill  noAv  take  leave  of  your 
readers,  hoping  that  they  may  profit  by  Avliat  has  been  said. 

Boss,  August  15,  1864.  W.  H.  Waiinf.r. 

ON  EBONITE:  ITS  IMPORTANCE  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

VISIT  TO  SILVERTOWN. 

Axd  where  or  Avhat  is  Silvertown  ?  our  readers  may  ask.  We  shall 
explain.  Turning  over  our  advertising  pages  the  other  day,  avg  stumbled 
upon  a  small  unpretending  announcement,  setting  forth  the  A-arious 
advantages  of  ebonite  baths  in  preference  to  baths  made  of  the  more  con- 
serA'ative  glass  and  gutta-percha.  Noav,  to  a  photographer,  the  subject 
of  “  the  bath  ”  is  almost  entitled  to  be  designated  a  “  solemn  subject ;  ” 
for  what  between  the  bath  itself,  as  such,  and  the  solution  which  it  is 
supposed  usually  to  contain,  our  readers  will  concur  with  us  in  the  asser¬ 
tion  that,  if  not  one  of  the  most  important  topics  connected  with  the  art, 
it  is  at  least  one  which  has  engendered  more  speculations,  conversations, 
and — let  us  add — vexations,  than  any  other  cognate  to  photography. 

The  present  article  has  nothing  AvhateA’er  to  do  with  the  bath  solution , 
but  rather  with  the  implement  in  Avhich  such  solution  is  contained.  The 
solution — which  by  universal  consent  has  usurped  and  appropriated  the 
generic  name  to  itself — has  been  fully  treated  and  well  nigh  exhausted 
in  the  past  few  numbers,  suggesting  to  us  that  a  small  space  might  not 
inappropriately  be  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  bath  proper.  Baths 
are  made  of  various  forms,  and  of  far  more  various  fabrics.  To  the  latter 
we  will  confine  our  attention  at  present. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  art,  glass  baths  seemed  to  prevail.  These 
were  usually  made  of  thick  plate-glass,  cemented  together  at  the  edges. 
Now,  although  a  bath  of  this  kind  answered  admirably,  it  AAras  open  to 
two — to  peripatetic  photographers  three — objections.  In  the  first  place, 
it  was  constantly  gndng  way  at  the  cemented  edges.  Every  kind  of  cement 
has  been  used  for  this  purpose, — marine  glue,  shellac,  sealing  wax,  brick- 
dust  cement,  turners’  cement,  and  every  other  kind  of  cement !  The  second 
failing  inherent  in  glass  baths  was  in  their  liability  to  become  fractured  if 
not  treated  in  the  most  careful  and  gingerly  manner.  The  third  draw¬ 
back  was  their  great  weight,  this  property  being  of  course  one  for  the 
consideration  of  photographers  who  practised  wet  collodion  out  of  doors. 
By  the  introduction  of  solid  glass  baths,  cast  or  moulded,  all  the  evils 
inherent  in  cemented  baths  have  been  avoided.  Apart  from  the  draw¬ 
backs  alluded  to,  it  must  be  confessed  that  a  bath  made  of  glass  is  less 
liable  than  most  other  substances  to  cause  the  silver  solution  to  become 
deteriorated. 

Gutta-percha  has  for  several  years  been  very  extensively  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  baths  ;  and  at  first  sight  it  would  seem  to  fulfil  all  the 
requirements  of  a  bath.  It  is  cheap,  light,  easily  moulded,  and  not  liable 
to  become  fractured.  It  unfortunately  happens,  however,  that  a  silver 
solution,  however  immaculate  it  may  have  been  when  first  placed  in  such 
a  receptacle,  sooner  or  later  becomes  impregnated  with  organic  matter — 
organic  matter,  too,  of  such  a  peculiar  nature  as  well  nigh  to  set  at 
defiance  every  means  proposed  for  remedying  a  silver  solution  when  de¬ 
ranged  from  this  cause.  After  standing  for  some  time  in  such  a  vessel,  if  the 
silver  be  poured  out  into  a  glass  dish  and  held  near  the  nose,  the  most 
indelicate  organ  will  not  faff  to  detect  the  peculiar  aroma  which  charac¬ 
terises  it.  A  gutta-percha  bath,  after  having  been  some  years  in  use, 
becomes,  in  many  cases,  of  a  spongy,  porous,  and  extremely  brittle  nature; 
and  it  is  probable  that,  were  a  piece  of  such  gutta-percha  analysed,  it 
would  be  found  rich  in  metallic  silver.  Hence,  when  a  new  substance 
enters  the  field  Avith  the  avowed  intention  of  superseding  both  glass  and 
gutta-percha,  it  behoves  us  to  make  some  inquiry  into  its  claims. 

Ebonite  is  the  substance  in  question.  In  some  places  it  is  knoAvn  under 
the  name  of  vulcanite.  There  may  be  some  slight  differences  between 
these,  but  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain  there  are  none.  The  general  appear¬ 
ance  of  ebonite  is  like  that  of  ebony,  from  which  wood,  we  suppose,  it 
derives  its  name.  It  can  be  turned,  filed,  sawed,  or  planed  like  a  piece  of 
ebony. 

Desirous  of  knowing  something  of  this  curious  substance,  we,  the  other 
day,  visited  the  manufactory  at  SilvertoAvn,  North  Woolwich.  The 
thriving  Adllage  of  Sflvertown  derives  its  name  from  that  of  the  heads  of 
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the  firm,  who,  until  the  recent  transfer  to  the  India-rubber,  Gutta-percha, 
and  Telegraphic  Works  Company,  Limited,  were  proprietors  of  the 
works.  The  manufactory  in  its  various  branches  covers  an  area  of  about 
fourteen  acres,  and  gives  employment  to  five  hundred  persons. 

In  one  place  we  saw  the  huge  lumps  of  India-rubber,  as  imported,  being 
washed  and  freed  from  the  adherent  dirt.  (We  should  have  stated  pre¬ 
viously  that  ebonite  is  made  of  India-rubber.)  This  washing  is  effected 
by  subjecting  the  crude  rubber  to  the  action  of  two  corrugated  rollers, 
placed  above  a  water  trough,  over  which  water  is  being  constantly 
poured.  These  rollers,  like  all  the  other  machinery  in  the  manufactory,  are 
driven  by  means  of  a  powerful  steam-engine.  After  being  washed  in  this 
way  for  about  an  hour,  the  rubber  is  considered  to  be  absolutely  free  from 
earthy  particles,  and  presents  the  appearance  of  a  large  flat  cake  some¬ 
what  spongy  in  its  texture.  A  number  of  these  cakes  are  then  subjected 
to  the  action  of  another  pair  of  smooth  rollers,  by  which,  or  by  similar 
means,  they  become  incorporated  into  one  clammy  mass.  In  the  same 
room  we  saw  various  qualities  of  rubber,  and  were  gratified  by  being 
informed  that  the  best  only  was  employed  for  photographic  and  chemical 
purposes. 

In  another  room  we  saw  the  process  of  making  the  rubber  into  sheets. 
Entering  at  one  side  of  the  machine  in  large  masses,  it  is  turned  out  at 
the  other,  by  means  of  two  large  rollers,  in  a  beautiful  sheet  of  uniform 
thickness  and  of  any  length  required.  When  ushered  into  existence  in 
their  new  form,  the  sheets  are  supported  on  a  web  of  textile  fabric,  which 
is  afterwards  removed. 

In  one  room  we  were  shown  the  manufacture  and  preparation  of  tele¬ 
graph  wires ;  in  another  we  saw  the  manufacture  of  the  well-know  n 
flexible  gas  tubing;  in  a  third,  the  preparation  of  water  bottles  and 
similar  articles.  We  here  saw  a  large  sheet  of  rubber  one  inch  thick, 
although  we  suppose  there  is  no  limit  to  the  thickness  that  may  be 
attained. 

Without  being  able  to  initiate  our  readers  into  the  mysteries  attendant 
upon  the  manufacture  of  ebonite,  we  may  state  that,  being  made  of  India- 
rubber,  all  articles  that  can  be  fabricated  of  the  one  can  also  be  made  of 
the  other.  Analysis  shows  that  India-rubber  and  sulphur  enter  largely 
into  its  composition.  In  the  language  of  the  patentees : — “  It  is  an  indu¬ 
rated  preparation  of  caoutchouc  (India-rubber),  which  combines  in  a 
remarkable  degree  the  qualities  of  strength,  flexibility,  and  lightness,  and 
is  susceptible  of  the  very  highest  finish  and  polish.” 

As  we  are  less  interested  in  its  composition  than  in  its  applications  and 
capabilities,  the  enumeration  of  a  few  of  its  applications — which  are  very 
varied  and  numerous — will  enable  us  to  deduce  the  latter.  Its  photo¬ 
graphic  uses  we  shall  afterwards  dwell  upon. 

One  of  its  most  ordinary  applications  is  to  the  manufacture  of  combs, 
for  which  purpose  it  is  fast  usurping  the  place  of  horn  and  shell.  For 
this  purpose  its  greater  elasticity  seems  to  render  it  eminently  available. 
For  the  various  insulators  and  fittings  connected  with  electrical  and  tele¬ 
graphic  apparatus,  its  rigidity  and  hardness,  coupled  with  its  excellence 
as  a  non-conductor,  have  combined  to  render  it  a  necessary  article  in  that 
direction,  in  which  its  applications  are  pretty  fully  developed  in  the  various 
forms  of  battery  cells,  terminals,  discs,  electrophorous  plates,  &c.  Sword 
handles,  powder  flasks,  gun  and  pistol  stocks,  harness  and  carriage  fittings, 
whip  handles,  &c.,  attest  its  usefulness  to  the  military  and  sporting  man; 
while  stethoscopes,  syringes,  ear  trumpets,  caustic  holders,  and  many 
other  articles,  indicate  its  applications  to  the  requirements  of  the  medical 
practitioner.  Nor  while  the  useful  is  largely  represented  in  this  manu¬ 
facture  has  the  ornamental  been  overlooked ;  for,  during  our  brief  visit 
to  Silvertown,  we  saw  in  process  of  manufacture  endless  varieties  of 
brooches,  bracelets,  and  chains.  These  had  all  the  lustre  and  finish  of 
similar  articles  made  of  Whitby  jet,  without  any  of  the  exceeding  brit¬ 
tleness  which  characterises  that  class  of  productions.  It  would  be 
tedious  and  almost  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  various  descriptions  of 
articles  which  we  saw.  In  short,  all  classes  and  professions  seemed  to 
have  been  cared  for ;  nor  were  even  the  babies  overlooked,  as  was  evinced 
by  the  presence  of  the  various  knick-knacks  requisite  for  them,  including 
the  well  known  rings  on  which  they  exercise  their  gums. 

For  photographic  purposes  ebonite  seems  to  be  peculiarly  suitable,  and 
this  application  of  it  seems  to  have  met  with  some  attention  at  the  hands 
of  the  manufacturers,  who,  we  believe  were  the  first  who  applied  the 
material  to  this  use.  Baths  of  every  size  and  construction  were  there, 
from  32  by  26  inches  down  to  the  smallest  size.  All  the  vertical  baths 
we  saw  were  fiat  on  the  front  side.  It  would  obviously  be  an  improve¬ 
ment  to  have  them  slightly  rounded,  as  this  would  prevent  the  surface  of 
a  collodionised  plate  from  getting  damaged  by  accidental  contact,  which 
from  the  present  construction  would  doubtless  be  the  result  of  such  contact. 
From  the  hardness  of  the  material,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  nitrate  of  silver  to  permeate  and  affect  a  bath  of  this 
kind  in  the  same  way  as  some  kinds  of  gutta-percha  baths  are  affected. 
We  have  heard  of  some  baths  manufactured  of  pure  rubber  some  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Francis,  of  London,  highly  spoken  of.  We  believe  it  is 
about  ten  years  since  he  commenced  to  manufacture  them.  These  are 
said  to  bo  entirely  free  from  the  objectionable  features  of  gutta-percha, 
but,  wanting  in  rigidity  unless  constructed  of  very  thick  rubber,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  them  suitably  supported.  It  is  here  where  the  ebonite 
has  the  advantage ;  for,  possessing  all  the  rigidity  of  glass,  an  ebonite 
bath  of  considerable  thinness  will  be  quite  stiff,  requiring  nothing  to 
Bupport  it. 


It  would  be  well  could  we  be  assured  that  the  sulphur  in  the  ebonite 
would  never  prove  inimical  to  the  purity  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution. 
As  we  have  stated,  it  is  very  probable  that  no  deleterious  action  will 
ensue ;  and  when  time  has  sufficiently  tested  and  affirmed  this  point,  then 
may  we  consider  the  problem  of  a  good  and  reliable  light  bath  as  being 
solved ;  and  in  the  meantime  we  are  gratified  at  being  informed  that  some 
baths  which  have  been  constantly  in  use  for  a  period  of  time,  somewhat 
above  eighteen  months,  have  not  shown  any  indication  of  affecting  the 
nitrate  of  silver. 

Trays  occupy  an  important  place  in  the  photographic  application  of 
ebonite.  We  think  that  for  every  purpose  for  which  trays  can  be  required 
ebonite  will  prove  a  formidable  antagonist  to  similar  articles  in  porcelain, 
glass,  or  gutta-percha  manufacture.  Bottles,  funnels,  pliers,  dippers, 
pneumatic  holders,  developing  dishes,  and  levelling-stands— all  find  a 
place  in  the  collection  of  articles  in  the  manufacture  of  which  ebonite  is 
utilised. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  ebonite  would  also  prove  of  great  utility  in  the 
construction  of  cameras,  or  especially  of  dark  slides  for  cameras,  which 
are  intended  for  use  in  a  hot  climate,  seeing  that  neither  heat  nor  moisture 
affect  this  substance ;  and  if,  as  we  saw,  stopcocks,  gas-fittings,  screws, 
and  delicate  chemical  apparatus  are  being  manufactured  of  it,  we  think  it 
would  be  a  further  useful  extension  of  its  applications  to  make  mountings 
for  photographic  lenses. 

There  seems  no  limit  to  the  size  of  objects  which  can  be  made  of  this 
material,  knowing  as  we  do  that  the  production  of  tubes,  rods,  and  sheets 
of  ebonite  of  any  size  is  now  reduced  to  a  matter  of  certainty.  On  one 
of  the  tables  in  the  workshop  we  saw  a  slab  nine  feet  long  by  three  feet 
wide,  the  thickness  being  nearly  half-an-inch. 

In  conclusion,  we  think  that  ebonite  will,  to  a  considerable  extent,  sup¬ 
plant  some  other  substances  at  present  used  in  the  construction  of  pho¬ 
tographic  apparatus. 


A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TRIP  TO  FOUNTAINS  ABBEY, 
YORKSHIRE. 

Being  asked  by  a  friend  to  come  over  to  the  “  Queen  of  Northern  Spas  ” 
— Harrogate — and  spend  a  day  or  two  with  him,  in  order  that  I  might 
photograph  the  beautiful  and  extensive  ruins  of  Fountains  Abbey,  I 
gladly  accepted  the  invitation. 

Packing  up  my  camera,  &c.,  which  by  the  way  is  very  portable — one 
of  Dancer’s  patent,  of  Manchester — I  left  Liverpool  by  the  four  o’clock 
train  on  Friday  afternoon,  the  29th  July,  and,  thanks  to  the  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  Railway  Company,  had  not  the  trouble  or  annoyance  of 
changing  carriages,  nor  any  great  delay  at  the  many  branches  we  stopped 
at.  I  arrived  at  Harrogate  punctual  almost  to  the  moment,  8.40  p.m. 
I  was  met  at  the  station  by  my  friend.  We  adjourned  to  his  lodgings, 
Promenade-terrace,  where  I  found  a  very  good  tea  inviting  my  immediate 
attention.  After  having  done  ample  justice  to  the  meal,  I  went  to  the 
front  door  to  see  how  things  were  looking  outside ;  but  I  was  sorry  to  find 
that  the  sky  was  very  much  overcast,  and  promised  anything  but  a  fine 
day  for  the  morrow,  in  a  photographic  point  of  view.  I  closed  the  door, 
and  having  located  myself  in  a  comfortable  arm  chair — too  comfortable  for 
every-day  use — I  let  the  night  take  care  of  itself,  and  amused  myself  by 
scanning  over  The  Times  of  the  day.  I  retired  early  to  rest ;  and  awoke 
in  the  morning  with  the  sun  shining  full  into  my  room.  I  exclaimed 
“  What  a  famous  day  for  me  !  ”  I  dressed  quickly,  and  came  down  stairs, 
and  found  that  my  friend  had  gone  out  for  a  “  constitutional”  before  break¬ 
fast.  I  followed,  and  soon  found  him.  We  then  adjourned  to  the  Pump 
Room,  and  observed  what  delightful  and  pleasant  faces  the  charming 
girls  made  as  they  imbibed  the  odorous  (?)  waters  of  the  Old  Sulphur 
Well.  Having  seen  all  that  was  to  be  seen  there,  we  next  walked  over  to 
the  Montpelier  Gardens,  at  the  east  end  of  the  Crown  Hotel,  and  enjoyed 
a  little  music  from  a  not  extra-efficient  band.  After  roaming  about  the 
gardens  we  adjourned  home  for  breakfast  at  8.30.  We  had  scarcely 
finished  when  a  carriage  and  pair  drove  to  the  door  to  take  us  to  Studley 
Park,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  de  Grey  and  Ripon,  the  owner  of  Fountains 
Abbey. 

By  this  time  (9.45  a.m.)  the  sun  had  drawn  in  his  reins  slightly,  and  the 
day  did  not  look  so  favourable.  The  wind,  also,  was  springing  up.  Those 
of  your  readers  who  have  gone  the  same  route  from  Harrogate  to  Studley 
by  the  turnpike  road,  will  not  care  for  seeing  on  paper  what  they  know 
almost  by  heart,  so  I  will  not  detain  them  long  on  the  road.  Passing 
through  Ripley,  South  Stanley,  over  Monkton  Moor,  and  through  Little 
Thorpe,  we  arrived  at  Ripon,  where  it  began  to  rain  ;  and  as  the  clouds 
were  setting  in  on  all  sides,  I  thought  that  any  attempt  at  photography 
would  be  hopeless. 

Leaving  Ripon  on  the  right  we  arrived  at  Captain  Smith’s  residence, 
where  I  asked  permission  to  photograph  the  Abbey,  and  urged,  as  a  plea, 
that  I  was  an  amateur  photographer,  and  had  come  over  from  Liverpool 
for  the  express  purpose.  The  servant  who  opened  the  door,  after  hearing 
my  tale,  politely  informed  me  that  Captain  Smith  was  from  home,  and 
that  I  must  ask  permission  from  the  old  woman  at  the  lodge.  Passing 
through  a  fine  avenue  of  trees,  about  one  mile  long,  in  Studley  Park,  we 
came  to  the  lodge,  and  found  the  worthy  functionary  alluded  to  in 
very  good  spirits.  Having  stretched  our  legs,  after  sitting  in  the 
carriage  for  two  hours,  and  not  forgetting  the  inner  man,  -we  paid  our 
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shilling  as  entrance  fee  to  the  grounds  to  the  old  woman,  who  gave 
us  a  pass  in  exchange,  and  were  shown  through  a  little  door  in  the 
lodge,  -when  a  bell  was  rung  for  a  guide  to  conduct  us  over  the  place ; 
but  as  my  friend — having  been  at  Fountains  Abbey  two  or  three  times 
previously — knew  the  way  well,  we  did  not  wait  for  a  guide.  So 
shouldering  my  camera  and  dark  box,  my  friend  carrying  the  stand,  we 
strolled  together  up  the  main  pathway,  which  winds  gradually  through 
grassy  slopes  or  declivities,  covered  with  laurel  about  two  feet  high,  which 
has  a  very  peculiar  and  novel  appearance. 

Then  we  passed  magnificent  groups  of  timber,  among  which  the  ilex, 
Cyprus,  and  oak,  and  also  the  American  pines,  are  especially  worthy  of 
notice ;  and  had  time  permitted  I  would  have  photographed  some  of  these 
noble  specimens  of  forest  timber.  By  this  time  the  sky  was  assuming 
quite  an  azure  appearance,  and  old  Father  Sol  began  to  show  us  again  his 
radiant  face,  which  was  very  acceptable.  As  we  proceeded,  an  opening 
here  and  there  in  the  thick  screen  of  evergreens  which  bounds  one  side  of 
the  pathway  revealed  to  our  view  a  group  of  statuary,  a  pool,  and  a  lake, 
with  islands  or  some  classic  temple  crowning,  or  placed  snugly  beneath, 
a  wooded  height. 

Passing  over  a  truly  rustic  bridge  we  came  to  a  building  called  the 
Temple  of  Piety,  then  up  a  wooded  slope  to  the  Temple  of  Fame,  from 
which  there  is  a  magnificent  view.  All  the  way  along  there  is  ample  food 
for  a  photographer.  We  next  came  to  Anne  Boleyn’s  Seat,  which,  as  my 
friend  informed  me,  is  sometimes  called  the  Surprise.  Opening  the  fold¬ 
ing  doors  I  beheld  one  of  the  most  lovely  scenes  imaginable — the  vale  of 
Fountains,  through  which  the  river  Skell  winds  its  peaceful  way.  On  each 
side  are  wooded  slopes,  and  the  Abbey,  with  its  imposing  tower,  166  feet 
high,  in  the  background  and  right  across  the  valley.  Here  I  was  tempted 
to  expose  one  of  my  tannin  plates  ;  and  as  the  atmosphere  was  very  clear 
one  minute’s  exposure  was  ample,  as  the  development  the  next  week 
proved.  Leaving  this  charming  spot  we  descended  into  the  vale,  and, 
walking  on  the  margin  of  the  river,  soon  came  to  the  Abbejr.  It  would 
be  needless  to  particularise  each  spot  from  whence  I  took  a  view.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  I  exposed  eleven  tannin  plates  at  various  points,  including  the 
Cloisters,  the  exposures  varying  from  one  to  two  minutes — the  Cloisters 
half-an-hour.  The  whole  of  the  domain  is  full  of  picturesque  scenerjq  well 
adapted  for  a  photographer,  and  would  amply  repay  a  visit,  providing  he 
were  favoured  with  such  weather  as  I  was. 

We  returned  to  the  lodge  by  an  equally  agreeable  route,  but  quite 
different  in  scenery  to  the  one  we  went  by.  Having  again  refreshed  the 
inner  man,  we  started  on  our  homeward  journey  to  Harrogate.  The 
negatives  of  Fountains  Abbey  I  have  exhibited  at  an  extraordinary 
meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

There  are  many  famous  ruins  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales — 
Melrose,  Dryburgh,  Kelso,  Jedburgh,  Netley,  Whitby,  Furness,  Tintern, 
and  Yalle  Crucis — but  there  is  something  about  Fountains  which  sur¬ 
passes  them  all,  whether  in  loveliness  of  situation  or  in  extent  and  beauty 
of  the  ruins. 

“  Then  casting  back  one  lingering  glance 
On  river,  lake,  and  dell, 

I  left  the  bright  scene  murmuring 
Regretfully  farewell.” 

Richard  H.  Unsworth. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  THE  FUTURE. 

There  is  no  class  of  the  followers  of  science  to  whom  society  is  more 
indebted  than  to  the  medical  profession.  We  therefore  note,  with  great 
satisfaction,  that  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  foundation  stone  of  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  the  memory  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  army  who  fell  in  the 
Crimean  war  was  performed  on  Monday,  the  1st  inst.,  by  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  front  of  Netley  Hospital. 

The  memorial  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  T.  Hay  ter  Lewis,  F.S.A.  It 
will  be  in  the  form  of  a  decorated  Gothic  cross,  in  the  style  of  the  early 
part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  will  be  over  sixty  feet  in  height. 

A  bottle  which  was  sealed  and  deposited  by  the  Prince  in  the  cavity  of 
the  lower  stone  contained  copies  of  the  daily  papers,  the  current  coins  of 
the  realm,  a  parchment  copy  of  an  address  to  the  Prince,  a  photograph 
of  the  design  for  the  building,  and  a  photograph  of  the  architect. 

The  permanence  of  photography  is  assuredly  a  subject  of  the  gravest 
importance  to  the  future  prospects  and  welfare  of  our  art-science,  when 
we  observe  the  very  many  varied  and  important  purposes  for  which  it  is 
being  called  into  requisition;  but,  while  these  coins  may  possibly  be 
found  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation  by  some  enraptured  archaeologist 
in  the  year  2864,  we  regret  that  we  cannot,  as  yet,  predict  our  confidence 
in  the  equal  stability  of  the  photographs.  They  were  executed  by  Mr. 
J.  S.  Lonsdale,  of  Fleet-street,  and  we  hope  he  attended  conscientiously 
to  the  washing  of  the  prints.  The  photograph  of  the  building  was  re¬ 
produced  from  a  highly-finished  pen-and-ink  drawing  on  white  paper, 
executed  for  Her  Majesty ;  but  the  artistic  effect  was  considerably  en¬ 
hanced  by  stopping  the  intensifying  of  the  negative  at  a  point  which 
would  give  a  delicate  half-tint  to  the  prints,  the  greatest  amount  of  in¬ 
tensity  being  given  to  the  central  portion  of  the  picture,  and  pure  white 
preserved  only  on  the  high  lights  of  the  building  and  the  light  edges  of 
the  clouds,  &c.,  by  painting  out  on  the  negative. 

When  the  stone  was  declared  to  be  well  and  truly  laid  three  cheers 
were  given,  the  national  anthem  was  performed,  the  architect  presented 
the  Brinco  with  a  duplicate  copy  of  the  photograph,  and  the  ceremony 
was  brought  to  a  conclusion.  S.  P.  Q. 


JOTTINGS  FROM  “AN  OLD  HAND'S"  NOTE  BOOK. 


INDIAN  INK. 


The  above  is  a  black  pigment  brought  from  China  and  Japan,  which,  on 
being  rubbed  with  water,  dissolves,  and  forms  a  substance  resembling  ink, 
but  of  a  consistence  well  adapted  for  working  with  a  camel-hair  or 
sable  pencil,  on  which  account  it  is  much  used  as  a  colour  in  miniature 
painting,  and  in  all  drawings  in  chiaroscuro ,  or  where  the  effect  is  to  bo 
produced  from  light  and  shade  only. 

The  preparation  of  Indian  ink,  as  well  as  other  compositions  used  by 
the  Chinese  in  painting,  is  not  based  on  any  reliable  authority,  being 
shrouded  in  a  considerable  quantity  of  “trade  haze  and  secret  fog.”  The 
composition  appears,  by  experiment,  to  be  tho  coal  of  fish  bones,  or  some 
vegetable  substance  mixed  with  isinglass  size,  or  other  size  in  conjunction 
with  honey  or  sugar,  to  prevent  its  cracking. 

A  substance  much  of  the  same  nature  and  applicable  to  tho  same  pur¬ 
poses  may  be  formed  in  the  following  manner : — Take  of  isinglass  three 
ounces :  make  it  into  a  size  by  dissolving  over  the  fire  in  six  ounces  of  soft 
water.  Take  then  Spanish  liquorice  one  ounce,  dissolve  it  in  two  ounces 
of  soft  water  over  the  fire  in  another  vessel,  then  grind  up  on  a  slab  with 
a  heavy7  muller  one  ounce  of  ivory  black  with  the  Spanish  liquorice 
mixture.  Then  add  the  same  to  the  isinglass  size  while  hot,  and  stir  well 
together  till  thoroughly  incorporated.  Evaporate  away  tho  water,  and 
then  cast  the  remaining  composition  into  a  leaden  mould  slightly  oiled,  or 
make  it  up  in  any  other  convenient  way.  This  composition  will  be  found 
quite  as  good  as  the  genuine  article.  Tho  isinglass  size  mixed  with  the 
colours  works  well  with  the  brush.  The  liquorice  renders  it  easily  dis- 
solveable,  on  the  rubbing  up,  with  water,  to  which  tho  isinglass  alone 
would  be  somewhat  reluctant ;  it  also  prevents  it  cracking  and  peeling  off 
from  the  ground  on  which  it  is  laid. 

A  good  Indian  ink  may  be  made  from  the  fine  soot  from  the  flame  of  a 
lamp  or  candle  received  and  collected  by  holding  a  plate  over  it.  Mix 
this  with  the  size  of  parchment,  and  it  will  be  found  to  give  a  good  deep 
colour.  Burnt  rice  has  been  by  some  considered  a  principal  ingredient  in 
the  genuine  Indian  ink,  with  tho  addition  of  perfumes  or  other  sub¬ 
stances  not  essential  to  its  qualities  as  an  ink. 


Coiitmporarjr 

AESTHETICS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
[Humphrey’s  Journal.] 


[The  following  remarks  on  the  ^Esthetics  of  Photography — if  our  reader® 
will  overlook  a  very  few  mistakes,  and  what  some  may  deem  irrever¬ 
ences — will  be  found  interesting  and  highly  suggestive. — Eds.] 


The  reader  must  guard  against  supposing  that  the  distortion  previously 
alluded  to  was  owing  entirely  or  principally  to  the  spherical  aberration 
of  his  lens  ;  for  it  will  be  found  to  exist  even  in  the  best  corrected  com¬ 
bination,  and  is  owing  mainly  to  the  obliquity  of  the  rays  as  they  enter 
the  lens,  and  to  the  different  distances  of  the  various  parts  of  the  portrait 
to  be  photographed. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  the  eye  of  the  model  be  accurately  in  focus  in  the 
centre  of  the  ground-glass. 

1st.  This  being  done,  and  the  model  remaining  quite  still,  rotate  the 
camera  slightly,  so  that  the  eye  is  now  brought  to  the  position  E  or  W, 
it  will  be  evident  that  the  same  sharpness  no  longer  exists  as  when  first 
focussed  in  the  centre.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  pencil  of  light 
which  enters  the  lens  enters  quite  obliquely  to  the  axis,  and  has  its  con¬ 
jugate  focus  not  in  the  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  that  is,  not  upon 
the  ground  glass,  but  in  a  position  in  advance  of  it,  or  between  it  and  the 
lens. 

2nd.  Instead  of  rotating  the  camera,  draw  it  half-an-inch  or  so  back¬ 
wards,  thus  increasing  the  distance  between  the  model  and  the  lens.  We 
find  in  this  case  a  similar  effect  as  in  the  first  instance  ;  the  sharpness  of 
the  eye  has  vanished,  and,  in  order  to  restore  it,  the  ground  glass  and  the 
lens  must  be  brought  nearer  together. 

The  defect,  therefore,  in  both  cases  is  of  the  same  nature,  and  requires 
the  same  mode  of  correction. 

From  this  analysis  we  are  taught  a  third  method  of  overcoming  the 
distortion  of  portraiture,  which  consists  in  arranging  the  model  in  such  a 
form  as  that  each  part  (each  essential  part)  shall  lie  in  a  curve  concave 
towards  the  lens.  For  instance :  suppose  the  model  be  in  a  sitting  posture, 
then  the  body  must  form,  in  some  measure,  a  semicircle,  so  that  the  head 
and  the  feet  shall  be  nearer  ( slightly  nearer  to  the  lens)  than  the  central 
parts,  in  order  to  compensate  for  the  two  causes  of  error — obliquity  of  the 
outside  rays  and  the  different  distances  of  the  different  parts. 

Unless  this  semicircular  compensation  be  made,  that  is,  supposing  the 
sitter  is  fixed  bolt  upright  with  his  head  against  the  rest,  and  his  feet 
either  directly  in  front,  or  to  the  east  or  to  the  west,  the  different  parts  of 
the  model  will  lie  at  very  variable  distances  from  the  lens,,  and  cannot 
possibly  be  brought  into  focus  on  the  same  plate.  The  majority  of  the 
parts,  therefore,  will  be  out  of  focus,  and,  being  out  of  focus,  they  will  be 
both  magnified  and  indistinct. 
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There  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  there  is  frequently  something  so 
unnatural  about  our  friends’  portraits  ;  the  principal  points  were  not  equally 
in  focus  on  the  ground  glass. 

The  ignorant  operator,  unable  to  satisfy  his  customers,  and  not  know¬ 
ing  the  cause  of  his  failure,  is  apt  to  lose  his  patience  and  to  attribute 
his  want  of  success  to  the  Almighty  in  the  manufacture  of  such  a  cramped, 
distorted  sort  of  architecture.  “  For,”  says  he,  “the  lenses  are  not  artists ; 
they  do  not  construct  beauties  where  none  exist ;  they  are  mere  copyists 
and  faithful  transcribers  of  ugliness  as  well  as  charms.  I  am  sorry  the 
Lord  did  not  make  you  exactly  to  your  liking.”  There  are  such  operators. 
It  is  a  pity  they  did  not  keep  to  the  plough.  Where  a  number  of  por¬ 
traits  are  to  be  exhibited  in  the  same  picture,  the  difficulty  in  adjusting 
so  many  figures  in  focus  is  more  than  proportionately  increased.  But  the 
same  rule  holds  good  in  every  instance.  Fix  upon  the  most  vital  points 
in  every  case,  and  arrange  those  points  along  the  concavity  of  a  curve,  of 
which  the  lens  is,  as  it  were,  the  centre.  In  order  to  do  this,  focus,  in 
the  first  place,  the  central  object,  whether  standing  or  sitting,  and  let  this 
figure,  if  standing,  lean  slightly  over  a  pillar,  balustrade,  &c.,  so  as  to 
assume  also  a  curvilinear  form,  by  which  means  almost  the  whole  figure 
may  be  brought  into  focus. 

In  the  next  place,  arrange  the  figures  that  are  to  occupy  the  right  and 
left  corners  ;  cause  them  separately  to  advance  or  retire  as  circumstances 
may  require,  until  each  is  sharply  defined  in  this  position.  These  three 
points  will  give  an  idea  of  the  curve  to  be  formed  out  of  the  rest  of  the 
figures,  which  have  to  be  adjusted  in  focus  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
preceding  objects.  All  this  operation  is  mechanical,  and  conduces  simply 
to  reproduce  Nature  as  she  really  is,  and  not  to  make  her  worse  and  more 
distorted  than  she  is.  It  requires  great  tact  and  patience.  The 
moment  the  operator  knows  that  nearly  the  whole  of  a  portrait,  and 
almost  all  the  figures  in  a  group,  can  be  presented  in  photograph  sharply 
and  correctly  defined,  and  thus  free  from  distortion,  his  next  aim,  his 
next  duty,  will  be  to  proceed  a  step  further,  and,  by  an  artistic  posing  of 
the  individual  parts  so  as  to  represent  a  significant  whole,  elicit,  at  the 
same  time,  a  correct  reproduction  and  a  beautiful  composition.  We  shall 
recur  to  this  second  step  hereafter ;  at  present  our  design  was  to  show 
how  to  avoid  defects  arising  from  the  lens  and  from  the  use  of  the  lens. 

Landscape  photography  is  subject  to  the  same  defects  arising  from  both 
causes  ;  but  the  mode  of  avoiding  defects  is  somewhat  different.  Some 
people  imagine  that  the  photograph  of  a  landscape  must  be  a  perfect 
reproduction  of  nature. 

Let  us  examine  this  matter  more  closely,  and  see  whether  the  lens  is 
faithful  in  this  respect.  We  are  apt  to  compare  a  lens  with  the  optical 
arrangement  of  the  eye,  and  to  conclude  that  what  the  eye  can  accom¬ 
plish  in  sensation  so  may  the  photograph  exhibit  in  picture.  This  is 
a  very  erroneous  conclusion ;  for  there  is  no  lens,  and  there  never  will 
be  any  optical  combination,  that  can  represent  upon  a  surface  what  the 
eye  feels  on  the  retina,  or  the  artist  can  depict  on  canvas  so  as  to  simulate 
the  sensation  of  the  brain.  For  the  retina,  as  we  have  previously  eluci¬ 
dated,  is  a  solid  transparent  substance  in  which  there  is  depicted  a 
miniature  representation  of  every  object  seen  in  their  relative  proportions 
and  distances,  the  solid  picture  being  conjugate  to  the  reality. 

The  lenticular  part  of  the  eye  may  not  surpass  in  a  great  degree  the 
proficiency  in  some  lenses  ;  as  far  as  the  lens,  therefore,  is  concerned,  we 
are  justified  in  expecting  the  same  sort  and  quality  of  result  in  either. 
But,  is  there  a  lens,  was  there  ever  such  a  thing  heard  of,  as  a  lens  that 
could  produce  cosentaneously  an  accurately  sharp  and  undisturbed  pic¬ 
ture  of  near  and  distant  objects  on  a  flat  surface  ?  It  is  impossible  to 
construct  a  combination  that  will  perform  this  herculean  task. 

This  being  so,  it  is  evident  that  only  points  lying  in  the  same  curve  or 
concavity  can  be  exhibited  in  sharp  focus  on  a  flat  plane,  and  that  all 
other  points  must  be  more  or  less  out  of  focus.  For  instance :  in  the  land¬ 
scape  before  us  stand  out  prominently  a  herd  of  cattle,  a  pony,  a  pointer, 
and  a  quantity  of  poultry  in  the  immediate  foreground ;  behind  those, 
retiring  into  grim  distance,  are  groves,  villages,  and  mountains.  Let  us 
fix  upon  the  spire  of  a  village  church  some  four  miles  off  and  make  that 
the  principal  object  of  our  picture,  and  thus  focus  sharply  upon  this 
point.  What  is  the  consequence  on  the  rest  of  the  picture  ? 

All  the  parts  that  are  about  equally  distant  from  the  lens  as  the  spire 
of  the  church,  forming  thus  a  curve  around  the  camera  at  a  distance  of 
four  miles,  will  be  in  focus,  sharp  and  undistorted  ;  but  the  parts  in  the 
immediate  proximity  of  the  lens  will  be  utterly  out  of  focus,  will  be 
therefore  disproportionately  magnified  and  blurred  in  outline.  If  the 
pictures  of  the  nearest  objects  were  merely  magnified,  the  defect  would 
scarcely  be  perceived,  because  nature  is  so  exhibited  in  the  eye  itself, 
with  only  this  slight  difference,  that  in  the  former  case  the  magnitude 
does  not  vary  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  difference,  whilst  in  the 
latter  it  does  ;  but  the  pictures  of  the  near  objects,  by  such  a  mode  of 
focussing,  are  fuzzy  in  outline,  and  the  photograph  suffers  besides  for 
want  of  actinic  influence  on  those  parts. 

If  we  were  to  focus  upon  some  object,  as  our  principal  one,  in  the  very 
foreground  itself,  then  other  very  prominent  parts  in  the  distance,  instead 
of  being  gradually  smaller  as  they  recede,  will  increase  in  magnitude, 
which  is  contrary  to  the  conjugate  effects  of  which  the  eye  is  cognisant. 

This  is  the  reason  why  the  perspective  of  a  photograph  is  in  many 
instances  a  failure — the  picture  appears  flat,  unnatural,  and  distorted. 
The  most  charming  landscapes  in  photograph  sometimes  fail  totally  to 
excite  in  us  the  sensation  of  their  beauties.  Look  at  the  magnificent 


ravine,  miles  in  length,  growing  dimmer  and  darker,  and  terminated  by 
a  gossamer  chain-bridge  which  is  transcribed  on  the  clouds ;  and  now 
look  at  its  photograph.  Is  this  a  reproduction  ?  Certainly  it  is,  for 
there’s  the  chain-bridge,  there  are  pine  groves,  and  here  is  the  home  of 
my  fathers  looking  down  upon  the  gulf  beneath.  But  where  is  the  gulf  ? 
where  the  charming  perspective  ?  How  near  the  bridge  looks !  How 
flat  and  unlike  is  the  picture  to  the  reality  !  The  parts  are  all  here  ;  but 
the  impression  on  the  senses  made  by  the  picture  and  the  landscape  are 
as  different  as  night  and  day. 

We  have  all,  artist  or  no  artist,  recognised  this  defect  in  landscape 
photography,  and  been  surprised  at  its  removal  in  the  stereograph. 

Can  a  photograph  be  made  or  taken  so  as  to  represent  nature  or  imi¬ 
tate  the  work  of  an  artist  ? 

This  is  coming  to  the  point,  and  requires  much  caution,  forethought, 
and  especially  vast  experience,  to  be  enabled  to  answer  the  question 
intelligibly  and  honestly.  We  will  postpone  the  lesson  to-day  ;  for  the 
temperature  of  the  room  is  now  108°,  altogether  too  high  a  temperature 
for  deep  thought  and  vital  conclusions.  The  Lord  grant  that  the  War 
and  the  Heat  may  cease  cosentaneously  ! 

THE  MAGNESIUM  LIGHT. 

[La  Lumiere.] 

If,  as  is  quite  probable,  a  general  advantage  is  to  be  obtained  someday  from 
the  magnesium  light,  that  success  will  be  primarily  due  to  photography 
because  it  was  the  photographic  necessity  of  obtaining — no  matter  at 
what  cost — an  intense  and  actinic  light  which  drew  attention  to  the 
curious  phenomena  presented  by  the  combustion  of  this  metal,  and  which 
has  stimulated  so  many  efforts  to  obtain  it  in  the  form  of  a  wire  admit¬ 
ting  of  being  regularly  presented  at  the  point  of  combustion  by  some 
proper  mechanical  contrivance. 

Until  lately  I  was  not  able  to  say  anything  about  the  magnesium  light, 
as  I  had  not  seen  it ;  but  as  soon  as  the  wire  could  be  bought  in  Paris  I 
obtained  some  of  it,  and  began  to  experiment  with  it.  It  is  sold  now  by 
all  the  respectable  Paris  dealers  in  photographic  chemicals,  but  at  the  high 
price  of  (1,500  francs  le  kilogramme)  £30  per  pound,  instead  of  £6  per 
pound,  which  is  the  price  announced  in  England.  At  such  a  price  it  can 
only  be  an  object  of  curiosity;  but  nothing  is  more  certain  than  the 
reduction  of  the  cost  to  as  low  a  figure  as  £2  per  pound,  and  even  lower, 
as  soon  as  the  regular  use  of  it  in  commerce  produces  a  regular  demand. 

Considering  magnesium  as  a  means  of  artificial  light,  it  is  evident 
that  photography  occupies  the  first  rank  among  the  arts  which  stand 
ready  to  risk  considerable  expense  to  obtain  it  and  perfect  the  use  of  it.  As 
I  have  been  exceedingly  interested  in  the  subject  of  artificial  illumination 
by  means  of  parabolic  reflectors,  I  see  in  this  direction  many  applications 
of  it,  which,  by  producing  a  great  consumption  of  the  metal,  will  rapidly 
reduce  its  price,  to  the  very  evident  advantage  of  photography.  Permit 
me  to  enlarge  upon  this  point : — The  magnesium  wire,  varying  in  calibre 
from  one-hundredth  of  an  inch  to  a  tenth  of  an  inch,  is  sold  by  weight. 
It  resembles  a  metallic  thread  in  form,  but  is  very  fragile,  breaking 
easily,  even  in  bending  it  or  unrolling  it — an  inconvenience  which  will 
doubtless  speedily  be  removed  by  improved  methods  of  fabrication.  Its 
density  is  2-5,  the  same  as  that  of  aluminium,  if  I  am  not  deceived  by  a 
hasty  experiment  made  in  my  presence.  On  that  basis  a  wire,  the  one 
hundredth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  would  weigh  only  about  30  grains 
troy  per  yard,  and  a  wire  the  tenth  of  an  inch  in  calibre  about  100  grains 
per  yard ;  and,  if  the  first  cost  be  but  3d.  per  yard,  the  price  of  the  larger 
would  be  nearly  eight  shillings  for  the  same  length. 

I  have  experimented  only  on  a  wire  costing  5d.  per  yard,  which  was 
sufficiently  thick  to  give  a  good  idea  of  the  intensity  and  astonishing 
whiteness  of  the  light.  To  light  and  burn  it,  it  is  only  necessary  to  hold 
a  small  piece  in  a  pair  of  wooden  pincers  to  avoid  burning  the  fingers, 
and  then  present  the  free  end  to  the  flame  of  a  candle  or  spirit  lamp  until 
it  is  ignited,  when  the  wire  rapidly  burns  from  one  end  to  the  other,  pre¬ 
senting  the  appearance  of  a  dazzling  little  ball  of  light,  which  emits  a 
white-coloured  smoke,  and  leaves,  as  a  residue,  its  ashes  in  the  form  of 
caustic  magnesia.  The  light  is,  in  fact,  very  intense  and  brilliant.  With 
a  wire  such  as  I  have  indicated  above,  the  light  appeared  to  me  on  the 
average  equal  to  that  of  twenty  candles,  from  which  I  conclude  that  the 
larger  wire,  burning  with  equal  rapidity,  would  produce  a  light  equal  to 
that  of  three  hundred  candles.  As  the  combustion  took  place  at  the  rate 
of  4-5ths  of  an  inch  per  second,  it  follows  that  a  light  equal  to  three 
hundred  candles  burning  for  fifty  seconds  would  cost  at  present  about 
eight  shillings.  This  would  be  very  dear;  but  I  speak  of  the  magnesium 
light  with  a  full  conviction  of  a  speedy  material  reduction  of  its  price, 
which  will  take  place  as  soon  as  a  means  is  discovered  by  which  the  light 
can  be  maintained  in  a  position  almost  invariable  during  the  rapid  com¬ 
bustion  of  the  wire.  Such  a  light  costing  but  £2  per  lb.  would  become, 
so  to  speak,  an  economy ;  and  would  be  certain  of  a  special  employment, 
particularly  if  its  intensity  can  be  perfectly  regulated  when  the  light  is 
produced  by  the  combustion  of  a  wire  of  small  calibre. 

The  magnesium  light  is  very  similar  to  the  light  produced  by  the  com¬ 
bustion  of  phosphorous ;  but  the  entire  absence  of  all  danger  and  all 
inconvenience  in  binning  magnesium  renders  it  superior  beyond  compari¬ 
son,  whilst  that  quality  of  magnesium  which  permits  it  to  be  drawn  out 
in  the  form  of  a  wire  or  thread  gives  it  an  inappreciable  value.  Phosphorous 
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being  excepted,  then,  there  only  remains  a  few  artificial  compositions  to 
compete  with  magnesium.  To  produce  a  light  equal  to  three  hundred 
candles  it  would  be  necessary,  if  we  employed  chlorate  of  potash,  to  use  a 
large  quantity,  which  would  burn  up  even  quicker  than  magnesium,  and 
produce  a  large  volume  of  smoke  injurious  to  respiration. 

Whilst  we  wait  for  the  invention  of  an  apparatus — it  is  already  announced, 
I  see,  in  England — which  will  regularly  measure  off  the  magnesium  thread 
and  present  it  with  proper  rapidity  for  steady  combustion,  it  will  suffice 
for  photographic  necessities  to  substitute  for  the  electric  light  or  any  other 
artificial  light,  a  little  ball  of  magnesium,  weighing  about  fifteen  grammes, 
which  will  afford  an  illumination  equal  to  the  light  of  five  hundred  candles 
during  five  seconds,  and  costing  one  penny  at  the  minimum  rate  which  I 
suppose  will  soon  be  attained.  This  ball  burning  in  the  focus  of  an  elip- 
tical  reflector  one  yard  in  diameter,  would  permit  of  the  taking  of  a  photo¬ 
graphic  portrait  at  night,  in  a  room  well  lighted  with  gas  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  the  sudden  influence  of  the  actinic  light. 

Another  application  would  consist  in  the  production  of  a  highly  lumi¬ 
nous  point  in  the  focus  of  a  parabolic  reflector  moveable  at  will,  and  to 
be  used  for  transmitting  signals  to  a  distance,  or  for  lighting  up  entrench¬ 
ments  during  a  siege,  &c.,  &c.  From  the  moment  the  problem  is  solved 
by  which  this  light  is  rendered  fixed  and  constant  these  applications  of 
it  will  commence.  From  some  experiments  made  in  the  harbour  of 
Toulon,  it  appears  that  a  luminous  point  the  size  of  a  pea,  with  a  power 
of  illumination  equal  to  only  ten  candles,  reflected  from  the  focus  of  a 
parabolic  reflector,  about  as  large  as  an  ordinary  hat,  cast  sufficient  light 
a  distance  of  1,500  yards  and  over  a  space  ten  yards  wide,  to  permit  of  the 
reading  of  the  finest  print;  and  when  the  object  is  only  to  render  the 
light  visible  from  a  distance,  it  was  equivalent  to  the  light  of  a  lighthouse 
of  the  first  order.  With  its  luminous  point  fixed,  this  apparatus  would  be, 
then,  an  excellent  means  for  making  signals  at  night,  both  on  sea  and 
land,  between  two  divisions  of  an  army  by  sending  to  some  elevated  point 
this  light,  the  observers  making  the  signals  by  means  of  eclipses  succeed¬ 
ing  each  other  at  regular  intervals  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  all  the 
letters  or  figures  imaginable. 

Apropos  to  its  application  for  the  defence  of  places  invested  by  an 
enemy,  I  can  relate  an  anecdote  which  will  show  how  much  the  magne¬ 
sium  light  would  simplify  the  primitive  system.  One  evening,  more 
than  twenty  years  ago,  there  was  assembled  at  the  military  school  the 
whole  staff  of  the  garrison,  several  princes,  &c. ;  and  there  were  placed  on 
the  Champ  de  Mars  some  platoons  of  soldiers  to  represent  workers  in 
trenches.  I  had  been  invited  to  see  this  experiment,  which  had  been 
arranged  without  my  aid.  General  Poncelet  was  giving  a  preliminary 
account  of  the  invention,  when,  seeing  me  among  his  auditors, 
he  asked  me  if  I  was  acquainted  with  its  principle,  which  obliged  me 
to  reply  that  it  was  my  own  invention,  but  that  I  must  not  be 
considered  responsible  for  the  present  experiment.  They  now  commenced 
to  set  the  affair  in  operation.  The  light  appeared ;  the  workmen  were 
easily  distinguished  at  a  distance  of  over  a  thousand  yards,  when  suddenly, 
at  the  end  of  a  few  seconds,  the  light  went  out  and  it  was  impossible  to 
relight  it  because  they  had  employed  oxygen  gas  compressed  in  a  single 
holder,  which  had,  doubtless  permitted  most  of  its  contents  to  escape 
before  the  experiment  began,  so  it  was  necessary  to  adjourn  the  meeting. 
But  with  the  magnesium  wire,  properly  arranged  to  burn,  it  would  be 
possible  always,  without  tiresome  preparations,  and  without  baggage  in  the 
form  of  apparatus  for  gas  or  electricity,  to  produce  easily  an  illumination 
of  from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred  candles  during  ten  seconds  each 
time,  which,  with  a  reflector  ten  inches  in  diameter,  would  render  dis¬ 
tinctly  visible  everything  in  front  of  it  for  a  distance  of  2,000  yards. 
And  this  is  not  only  practicable,  but  it  is  also  economical ;  for 
a  dozen  sets  of  apparatus  for  producing  a  light  by  gas  or  electricity, 
besides  the  difficulty  of  the  transportation  and  setting  them  in 
operation,  would  cost  at  least  £200,  and  this  sum  would  afford  the  means 
of  producing  many  lights  and  signals  by  using  magnesium  at  £2  per 
pound,  this  being  the  wholesale  price  at  which  it  will  soon  figure  in  the 
estimates  for  official  fireworks.  M.  Mc-A.  Gaudin. 
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REVIEW. 

Photographic  Manipulation;  or,  System  of  Practice  for  the  Chemical 
Department  of  the  Portrait  Gallery.  By  S.  R.  Divine. 

New  York  :  Seely  and  Boltwood. 

“Op  the  making  of  books  there  is  no  end,”  nor,  if  such  books  are  to  be 
of  the  same  quality  as  the  one  now  before  us,  would  we  desire  it  to  bo  so. 
This  manual,  written  by  S.  R.  Divine,  a  practical  photographer,  is  rather 
intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  professional  photographer  than  the 
mere  amateur.  After  devoting  a  few  pages  to  the  consideration  of  the 
arrangements  and  conveniences  of  the  photographic  gallery,  in  which  the 
subjects  of  lighting,  backgrounds,  instruments,  darkroom,  printing  room, 
work  room,  and  washing  vats  are  treated  in  a  thoroughly  practical  man¬ 
ner,  he  enters  systematically  upon  the  negative  collodion  process,  which, 
with  positive  printing  on  albumenised  paper,  forms  the  subject  of  the 
book.  A  scientific  investigator  will  find  nothing  in  the  book  which  will 
be  of  the  least  service,  as  the  practical  part  alone  is  treated ;  for  this 
reason,  the  work  is  mainly  adapted  for  those  whose  aspirations  are  con¬ 


fined  to  mero  picture-taking.  Indeed  this  is  tho  solo  aim  of  tho  treatise, 
and,  as  we  have  hinted,  it  fulfils  its  design  well.  The  following  extracts 
will  enable  our  readers  to  judge  of  the  value  of  the  work  : — 

“  The  first  step  in  the  operation  of  cleaning  is  to  immerse  tho  plate  in 
undiluted  commercial  nitric  acid  containing  nitrate  ot  mercury.  One  ounce  of 
quicksilver  is  added  to  every  quart  of  acid,  which  dissolves  and  forms  the 
nitrate.  The  use  of  nitrate  of  mercury  is  to  prevent  some  kinds  of  metallic 
irridescence  which  appear  after  development,  although  it  will  not  cure  all  kinds 
of  rust. 

“  The  dish  for  containing  the  acid  may  be  of  earthen  or  wood  well  coated 
with  wax.  The  glasses  are  allowed  to  remain  for  any  convenient  length  of 
time,  and  when  wanted  for  use  they  are  taken  out,  thoroughly  rinsed  with 
water,  and  reared  up  to  drain  and  dry. 

“  The  glass  is  next  placed  in  a  vice,  and  cleaned  with  alcohol  rubbed  over 
the  plate  with  a  piece  of  cotton  flannel.  If  the  plate  has  been  carefully  washed 
there  is  no  necessity  for  scouring  it  with  rotten-stono  or  other  polishing 
powder.” 

The  author’s  remarks  on  the  manufacture  of  collodion  are  very  excel¬ 
lent  ;  but,  as  we  presume  that  the  most  of  our  readers  are  in  the  habit  of 
purchasing  rather  than  making  what  they  use,  we  pass  over  this  portion 
of  the  work,  simply  remarking  that  Mr.  Divine’s  formula  for  iodising 


collodion  is  as  follows : — 

Plain  collodion  . 1  ounce. 

Iodide  of  ammonium . 5  grains. 

Bromide  of  cadmium . 2  „ 


The  following  is  the  method  recommended  for  making  a  new  nitrate  of 
silver  bath  for  negatives : — 

“  Take  pure  crystallised  nitrate  of  silver  and  fuse  it  in  an  evaporating  dish, 
taking  care  not  to  raise  the  heat  much  higher  than  the  melting  point.  By  this 
means  there  is  a  small  portion  of  nitrate  of  silver  formed,  which  has  a  powerful 
effect  in  giving  vigour  and  intensity  to  the  negative,  and  at  tho  same  time  the 
silver  is  purified  from  organic  matter  if  any  happen  to  be  present. 

“When  cold,  dissolve  the  fused  nitrate  in  pure  water,  and  dilute  till  the 
hydrometer  indicates  fifty-five  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  ounce.  This  solu¬ 
tion,  when  iodised  and  made  slightly  acid,  is  a  proper  negative  bath.  It  may 
be  used  without  iodising  if  a  thick  collodion  is  used,  and  the  plates  are  taken 
out  just  as  soon  as  they  are  coated,  i.e.,  when  tho  film  is  wet  smoothly  and  does 
not  appear  greasy.  The  bath  will  shortly  acquire  a  necessary  amount  of  iodide 
of  silver  from  the  plates  that  are  immersed  in  it.  Nitrate  of  silver  dissolves 
a  portion  of  iodide  of  silver — the  amount  dissolved  being  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  the  solution  ;  and  if  the  plate  remains  for  any  length  of  time  in  a 
bath  made  without  iodising,  the  coating  of  iodide  of  silver  will  be  entirely  re¬ 
moved,  and  the  plate  be  left  worthless. 

“We  would  recommend  the  operator,  however,  to  iodise  the  bath  by  sepa¬ 
rating  it  into  two  equal  portions,  iodising  one  to  saturation  and  filtering,  and 
then  mixing  it  with  the  other.  The  bath  will  then  have  lost  its  greed  for  iodide 
of  silver  in  a  great  measure,  without  being  saturated  with  it.  Iodide  of  ammo¬ 
nium  or  potassium  may  be  used  to  iodise  the  solution,  adding  enough  to  leave 
a  very  small  portion  of  iodide  of  silver  undissolved  after  thorough  shaking. 
The  quantity  required  will  not  exceed  three  or  four  grains  to  every  ounce  of 
nitrate  of  silver  in  the  solution.  Nearly  all  the  works  that  have  been  written 
on  photography  give  directions  for  iodising  a  bath  to  saturation,  i.e.,  the  full 
amount  that  it  will  take  up.  For  negative  baths,  however,  such  a  mode  of 
preparation  is  totally  wrong.  A  bath  grows  weaker  from  the  time  the  first 
plate  is  immersed,  and  consequently  loses  its  power  of  retaining  so  much  iodide 
of  silver  in  solution.  If  the  bath  is  saturated  at  the  outset  it  will  precipitate 
iodide  of  silver  as  it  becomes  weakened  by  use,  which  will  lodge  in  fine  par¬ 
ticles  on  the  collodion  film  and  cause  a  multitude  of  pinholes,  which  will  injure 
or  wholly  spoil  the  negative.  These  pinholes  will  become  apparent  after  coat¬ 
ing  a  very  few  plates  when  the  bath  is  fully  iodised,  and  if  a  plate  is  examined 
before  development  it  will  be  seen  to  be  covered  with  specks  resembling  fine 
sand.  They  stick  obstinately  to  the  film  and  prevent  the  reduction  of  silver 
on  the  spot  where  they  rest  during  development,  and  hence  leave  a  hole  or 
clear  spot  by  transmitted  light.  Pinholes  caused  by  iodide  of  silver,  pre¬ 
cipitated  from  the  bath,  are  exceedingly  small  and  of  a  jagged  shape,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  angular  form  of  the  crystals.” 


How  to  Construct  a  Drop-Shutter  for  Quick  Exposures. — In 
Humphrey's  Journal  the  following  reply  is  given  to  a  correspondent : — 
Fix  a  board,  painted  dead  black  and  about  ten  inches  in  width,  in  such  a 
position  as  to  fall  or  slide  in  front  of  the  lenses  with  the  least  friction 
possible  at  a  given  signal  or  pressure  upon  a  spring,  &c.  As  long  as  the 
lenses  are  covered  by  this  drop-shutter  no  light  passes  through  the 
lenses.  Supposing  now  a  rectangle  be  cut  out  of  the  central  part  wider 
than  the  distance  between  the  lenses,  it  is  evident  that,  when  the  shutter 
is  falling,  the  light  can  enter  until  the  exposed  rectangle  has  dropped 
below  the  lenses,  when  it  is  again  dark  within  the  camera.  The  time, 
then,  depends  upon  the  length  of  the  rectangle ;  but  the  length  of  the 
rectangle  depends  upon  a  property  in  mechanics  in  reference  to  gravity 
which  it  will  not  be  necessary  here  to  discuss.  "We  are  taught  that  the 
space  fallen  through  in  one  second  by  a  body  near  the  surface  of  the 
earth  is  16  feet ;  and  furthermore  that  the  different  spaces  vary  as  the 
squares  of  the  times  ;  hence  we  have  the  proportion  for  J  of  a  second  * 
As  1  :  16  J  feet  :  :  (|)2,  or  as  1  :  y23  :  :  TV,  which,  reduced,  gives 
1 ,  feet.  In  this  way  the  answer  to  your  question  is  as  follows  : — 

The  rectangle  must  be  In  order  to  expose 

lTsff  inches  long  of  a  second. 

7  if a  »  |  »  ” 

12  jV  »  4  »  )» 

48  ,,  £  »  »> 
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MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  members  of  this  Society  beld  an  out-door  meeting  on  Saturday  last. 

After  travelling  by  rail  from  Manchester  to  Prestbury,  where  con- 
veyances  had  been  provided  for  the  party,  the  members  drove  to  Gaws- 
worth,  a  small  village  about  five  miles  and  a-half  from  Prestbury.  Having 
come  so  far,  the  afternoon  was  pretty  well  advanced  by  the  time  opera¬ 
tions  were  commenced ;  but,  having  once  got  to  work,  there  was  no  time 
lost  in  seeking  subjects,  as  there  is  here  plenty  of  work  for  a  full  day, 
and  all  within  a  few  yards.  Gawsworth  Church  and  the  Rectory,  the 
Old  and  the  New  Halls,  were  the  principal  subjects.  This  is  a  charming 
spot,  and  well  worth  a  visit.  The  church  is  a  very  old  one  and  in  a  very 
good  state  of  preservation.  There  are  plenty  of  good  pictures  to  be  taken 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  At  Prestbury,  the  church  and  one  or 
two  old  and  quaint  buildings  are  also  good  subjects. 

The  processes  were  more  varied  than  they  have  before  been,  and  in¬ 
cluded  the  albumen,  collodio -albumen,  tannin,  and  wet  collodion.  There 
were  a  dozen  or  more  cameras,  and  about  eighteen  members  present. 

The  weather  was  beautiful,  and  the  foliage  almost  perfectly  still.  There 
was  a  little  haze,  which  seemed  to  interfere  with  the  light  in  some  cases. 

Mr.  Petschler  kindly  presented  a  carte  of  the  President,  and  a  stereo¬ 
scopic  picture  of  Wardley  Hall,  to  each  of  the  members  present,  as  a 
reminiscence  of  their  out-door  meeting  at  Worsley  on  the  9th  ult.,  both 
of  which  were  much  admired. 

It  was  arranged  to  have  an  extra  meeting  on  Saturda)’ ,  the  27th  instant, 
when  the  members  will  proceed  to  Matlock  Bath  by  the  8,10  a.m.  train, 
and  return  the  same  evening. 

LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION 

An  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  above  Association  was  held  on  Tuesday 
last,  in  the  Free  Public  Library,  William  Brown-street. 

The  proceedings,  which  were  quite  informal,  were  for  the  purpose  of 
comparing  the  results  secured  by  those  members  who  attended  the  J une 
excursion  to  Bettws-y-Coed,  to  distribute  the  Association  photographs, 
and  to  agree  upon  the  locality  for  a  subsequent  out-door  meeting. 

The  presentation  photograph — a  fine  production  of  Mr.  Bedford’s,  The 
Brook  at  Kenilworth — gave  unlimited  satisfaction.  Besides  being  a  work 
of  art  of  a  high  class,  the  getting  up,  especially  the  printing,  called 
forth  eulogiums  from  all  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  become  possessed 
of  a  proof,  the  selection  of  which  was  an  easy  task  where  all  were  fault¬ 
less. 

The  excursion  productions  were  not  over  numerous,  on  account  of  the 
very  unfavourable  state  of  the  weather  on  the  day  in  question.  They 
were,  however,  examined  with  interest — freely,  but  good  humouredly, 
criticised  ;  and  the  only  wonder  was,  to  all  concerned,  that  any  record 
remained  worthy  of  preservation. 

On  the  return  journey,  a  member,  half  in  jest,  had  proposed  a  sweep- 
stakes  for  the  best  negative  produced  by  the  members  occupying  the  com¬ 
partment  in  the  carriage,  which  was  no  sooner  proposed  than  carried. 

Mr.  C.  Bell,  assisted  by  the  President,  proceeded  to  examine  the  com¬ 
petitors’  negatives,  and  the  preference  was  awarded  to  a  stereoscopic  plate 
of  the  Font-y-pair,  by  Mr.  J.  Glover. 

The  President  exhibited  an  album  of  photographs  taken,  during  his  late 
Welsh  tour,  on  tannin  plates,  combining  many  admirable  studies  with 
excellent  photography ;  also  the  camera  which  he  had  used  on  the  occasion, 
constructed  by  a  local  maker,  which  he  recommended  as  a  paragon  of 
lightness,  neatness,  and  efficiency. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Unsworth  laid  on  the  table  a  box  of  excellent  negatives  of 
Fountains  Abbey  and  its  neighbourhood. 

Mr.  C.  Bell  said  he  had  noticed  at  the  late  out-door  gathering  of  the 
members  the  many  complicated  and  expensive  pieces  of  apparatus  that 
they  carried.  He  thought  a  great  deal  of  this  extravagance  might  be 
dispensed  with  without  any  deterioration  of  the  results.  His  motto  was 
economy  and  simplicity,  and  these  principles  he  had  endeavoured  to  prac¬ 
tise  and  instil  into  others  during  his  long  connection  with  photography. 
He.  recommended  a  simple  crystal  lens  of  proper  construction,  a  pair  of 
which  for  stereoscopic  purposes  he  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  from 
a  local  optician  for  the  small  sum  of  five  shillings  and  sixpence.  These 
were  what  he  was  at  present  working  with,  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
members  he  passed  round  a  negative  to  show  what  could  be  effected  by 
such  means. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Sayce  proposed  that  the  next  out-door  gathering  should  take 
place  on  Monday,  the  29th  instant,  and  the  destination  Wrexham,  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  would  furnish  materials  for  a  good  day’s  work, 
and  was  comparatively  unexplored  by  the  camera. 

Other. suggestions  followed,  but  it  was  finally  agreed  that  Mr.  Sayce’s 
proposition  should  be  adopted.  As  no  circular  will  be  issued,  members 
and  friends  intending  to  join  the  party  will  please  assemble  on  the 
landing-stage  on  the  above-mentioned  day  in  time  for  the  railway  boat 
leaving  at  7.45  a.m. 

The  Secretary  also  desires  to  notify  that  those  members  who  were  not 
present  at  the  meeting  may  obtain  their  presentation  pictures  from  him 
at  his  residence,  54,  Caird-street. 


Jfxrrap:  Comsjjanbwa. 

Fans ,  August  16 Vi,  1864. 

With  regard  to  Ferrier’s  moonlight  stereographs,  from  experiments 
that  I  have  made  since  my  communication  of  August  1st  (page  285),  I 
find  that  a  much  simpler  and  easier  way  than  I  there  pointed  out  of 
representing  the  moon  in  stereoscopic  slides  is  within  the  reach  of  amaa 
teurs.  If  a  sheet  of  white  drawing  paper  be  damped,  evenly  stretched, 
and  glued  upon  a  board,  with  a  circle  or  other  figure  coloured  deep  black, 
in  such  a  position  as  the  view  on  the  slide  may  require,  is  reproduced  in 
a  binocular  camera  upon  a  stereoscopic  glass  by  the  wet  collodion  pro¬ 
cess,  with  pyrogallic  and  citric  acid  development,  the  field  of  the  right 
and  left  hand  picture  of  the  negative  will  appear  dark,  and  the  circles 
transparent.  The  separation  of  the  circles  must  be  so  arranged  as  to 
correspond  with  the  separation  of  the  respective  points  in  the  positivo 
pictures,  which  in  the  case  of  the  stereographs  of  M.  Ferrier  is  about  2f 
inches  for  the  most  distant  objects.  The  negative  reproduction  may  be 
used  as  the  front  glass  of  the  slide,  the  subject  picture  forming  the  back 
glass,  and  upon- which  has  been  spread — or  not,  at  the  option  of  the  ope¬ 
rator — the  coating  of  wax  dissolved  in  benzine,  which  when  well  done  is 
softer  and  shows  less  grain  than  ground  glass.  The  glasses  are  then 
secured  together  in  the  usual  manner.  By  this  mode  the  glass  negative 
itself  serves  as  the  positive,  and  is  simply  and  quickly  done.  Should  the 
operator  prefer  to  work  by  the  dry  process,  and  make  copies  of  the  nega¬ 
tive  reproduction,  the  tannin  process  as  previously  described  by  me  will 
serve  him  admirably ;  for  by  it  he  wifi,  be  able  to  obtain  a  variety  of 
tones.  In  this  case  the  sheet  of  white  drawing  paper  must  be  substituted 
by  a  sheet  of  drawing  paper  with  a  wash  of  a  dark  tint,  leaving  a  white 
spot  or  moon.  Those  amateurs  who  have  a  slide  of  the  moon  by  Mr. 
Warren  De  la  Rue  may  reproduce,  of  the  proper  proportion,  the  right  or 
left  hand  picture,  which  will  serve  them  as  a  negative,  and  will  show 
details  on  the  face  of  the  moon ;  and  in  the  result  will  be  superior  to 
those  by  the  methods  above  named.  If  the  right  and  left  hand  pictures 
of  the  moon  were  reproduced  the  stereoscopic  relief  would  be  too  much  for 
the  rest  of  the  view  on  the  slide.  I  have  dwelt  very  largely  on  this 
subject,  and  those  who  have  not  seen  the  charming  results  of  M.  Ferrier 
may  think  unnecessarily  so  ;  but  they  would  become  participants  in  my 
enthusiasm  if  they  would  only  try  the  process  I  have  now  described,  and 
which  I  earnestly  recommend  them  to  do.  To  those  who  have  seen  these 
slides,  no  entreaty  of  mine  will  be  necessary. 

The  readers  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  will  be  glad  to 
hear  that  one  of  the  apostles  of  photography,  the  Abbe  Moigno,  has 
received  the  honours  of  knighthood,  being  created  at  this  period  of 
national  fete  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

It  was  only  the  other  day  I  was  wishing,  on  reading  the  description  of 
the  naval  fight  between  the  “Kearsage”  and  the  “Alabama,”  to  learn 
something  of  the  personal  appearance  of  Captain  Winslow.  Thanks  to 
photography  for  its  ministering  aid  !— -giving  zest  to  our  reading,  bringing 
the  reality  cheaply  to  our  eyes,  and  handing  down  to  history  authentic 
records  which  cannot  be  falsified  ! — I  have  had  the  gratification  of  seeing* 
an  admirable  portrait,  en  buste,  about  a  quarter  size  of  life,  of  the  gallant 
captain.  The  head  is  fine,  bespeaking  a  man  of  much  intelligence,  re¬ 
markable  quickness,  and  great  determination,  and  which  fully  came  up 
to  the  picture  in  my  mind’s  eye  of  this  brave  seaman.  My  readers  at  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  will  not  only  be  glad  to  see  copies  of  this  por¬ 
trait,  but  to  know  that  it  is  the  production  of  a  distinguished  American 
amateur,  Mr.  Cammac,  who  resides  in  Paris. 

“The  Battle  of  the  Blinds”  seems  to  continue  to  be  fought  with 
vigour  by  both  parties.  I  will  bring  forward  some  ammunition  in  the 
shape  of  a  few  words  upon  this  important  subject,  and  which  will  proba¬ 
bly  decide  the  victory  in  favour  of  one  side  or  of  the  other.  Really  in  these 
days  of  mechanical  excellence  in  the  manufacture  of  collodion,  chemicals, 
lenses,  and  cameras,  the  method  of  lighting  the  model  deserves  more 
serious  attention  and  study  on  the  part  of  the  photographer  than  it  has 
hitherto  obtained ;  and  it  will  now  be  readily  admitted  on  nearly  all 
hands  that  the  artistic  charm  of  a  portrait  depends  in  a  great  measure 
upon  the  distribution  of  light  and  shade ;  and  those  -who  have  devoted 
themselves  most  to  mastering  the  secret  of  these  effects,  have  produced  the 
most  pleasing  and  life-like  results.  M.  Yoytot  addressed  to  the  French 
Photographic  Society  a  letter,  which  was  read  at  the  meeting  held 
17th  January,  1862,  and  in  which  he  said  : — 

“  Until  now,  when  a  photographer  wishes  to  construct  an  atelier  he  preoccu¬ 
pied  himself  above  all  things  to  find  a  situation  with  a  north  light  and  entirely 
protected  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  the  inconvenience  of  these  rays  being 
proved  by  experience,  which  knowledge  sufficed  for  him,  and  so  he  endeavoured 
to  avoid  them.  For  some  years  photography  has  become  so  much  practised  that 

E roper  situations  have  become  rare,  or  at  least  there  do  not  remain  many  to  choose 
:oin.  It  is  thus  necessary  to  take  them  as  they  are  found.  Convinced  that  photo¬ 
graphy  would  not  be  stopped  in  its  progressive  march  by  a  cause  which  appeared 
to  me  quite  accidental,  I  have  not  hesitated  to  locate  myself  under  conditions 
which  many  would  have  considered  impossible  to  be  practically  useful.  I  have 
had  constructed,  facing  due  south,  on  the  sixth  floor  or  story  of  a  house,  an 
atelier ,  which  is  thirty-one  feet  three  inches  long  by  nine  feet  ten  inches  wide, 
and  of  an  average  height  of  eight  feet  six  inches.  The  light  in  it  you  may  ex¬ 
pect  is  very  bright,  and  sometimes  even  insupportable.  I  quite  expected  that  to 
modify  this  light  to  suit  the  requirements  of  different  operations  I  should  have 
to  place — here,  coloured  glass ;  there,  ground  glass,  or  curtains.  I  have  in  reality 
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spared  no  pains,  but  like  all  those  who  before  me  have  tried  the  same  means* 
I  met  with  the  same  disappointments.  I  have  been  occupied  for  so  long  a  time 
with  photography  that  I  have  already  encountered  many  difficulties  which  I 
have  succeeded  in  overcoming  successfully  by  persevering  researches,  and  often 
also  through  the  kind  communications  of  the  members  of  the  Society.  I  did  not 
then  consider  myself  conquered.  I  have  submitted  the  difficulties  to  many  persons 
whose  advice  appeared  to  me  good  to  take ;  and  here,  gentlemen,  not  to  change 
my  habitudes,  I  wish  to  conserve  to  myself  only  the  merit  of  my  researches, 
and  to  leave  the  merit  of  the  invention  to  its  author,  M.  Dumonteil,  who,  many 
of  you  know,  has  solved  in  a  satisfactory  way  the  problem  in  question.  His 
mode  of  procedure,  quite  elementary  as  it  is,  is  not,  to  my  knowledge,  to  be 
found  detailed  in  any  special  treatise.  I  shall,  then,  in  a  few  words,  communi¬ 
cate  it  to  you.  If,  as  in  all  first  attempts,  it  is  not  perfect,  it  is  at  least,  in  my 
opinion,  another  step  towards  improvement. 

“  In  an  atelier  exposed  to  the  south,  and  having  nothing  which  intercepts  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  it  is  evident  that  the  whole  of  the  space  comprised  between 
the  model  and  the  camera  will  be  filled  by  the  rays,  which  are  so  much  more 
intense  when  they  are  direct.  In  this  state  of  things  the  rays  which  are  re¬ 
flected  from  the  model  into  the  lens  are,  as  compared  with  the  first,  very  much 
more  feeble ;  it  is,  then,  with  difficulty  that  they  arrive  in  the  camera,  always 
weakened  by  the  crossing  which  has  taken  place,  and  are  sometimes  deviated 
in  their  course.  To  intercept  the  rays  of  the  sun  without  taking  their  light — 
to  make  them  augment  those  which  go  from  the  model  to  the  apparatus — to 
change  that  which  was  an  obstacle  into  an  aid  to  success — such  is  the  problem 
to  solve.  To  attain  this  end,  I  have  made  use  of  a  series  of  blinds  formed  like 
the  leaves  of  a  paravent  (i.e.,  a  screen),  and  which  are  all  the  height  of  the 
atelier.  These  screens  are  placed  upon  all  the  glazed  part,  and  are  inclined  in 
such  a  way  as  to  reflect  the  light  du  cote  da  module  ;  they  ought  to  be  arranged 
in  such  a  manner  that  one  should  cover  the  other  on  their  width,  from  two  to  two 
and  a  quarter  inches.  The  width  of  the  screens  should  be  from  ten  to  twelve 
inches.  In  this  condition  it  is  diffused  light  which  enters  the  atelier,  after 
having  been  successively  reflected  by  two  surfaces  of  the  screens.  The  screens 
are  simply  frames  covered  with  a  light  greyish-blue  paper. 

“  This  communication,  gentlemen,  has  for  its  object  to  make  known  to  you 
the  attempt  and  the  result,  rather  than  to  explain  to  you  all  the  details  of  the 
application.  It  results  that  in  the  position  in  which  my  glass-house  is  placed, 
and  by  the  means  indicated  above,  I  find  myself  under  the  same  conditions  as 
if  I  had  a  glass-house  situated  with  a  north  light,  and  I  have  at  least  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  work  by  any  light.” 

When  the  above  communication  had  been  read,  M.  Laulerie  added  that 
he  had  had  occasion  to  observe  in  another  atelier — that  of  M.  Maze — an  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  kind.  Along  the  glazed  parts  were  arranged  moveable 
screens,  to  which  they  could  give  any  inclination  that  they  might  desire. 

I  should  be  right  glad  if  the  disease  which  Mr.  Glover  has  christened 
“  tannin  small  pox  "  was  a  local  one,  for  at  one  time  it  was  very  preva¬ 
lent  in  Paris.  It  occurred  when  the  plates  to  serve  for  clichets  were  finally 
cleaned  with  Ad  collodion,  and  collodionised  without  any  previous  coating- 
on  the  plate.  The  defect  was,  therefore,  generally  thought  to  arise  from 
holes  in,  and  inequalities  of,  the  glasses ;  for  it  showed  itself  both  on  plate 
and  crown  glass.  I  enclose  two  waste  proofs — the  only  ones  I  have  by  me — 
printed  in  March,  1863,  upon  paper  floated  upon  pure  albumen,  without 
any  chloride  being  added  thereto,  which  you  will  please  to  hand  over  to 
Mr.  Glover.  They  will  show  him  two  defects  existing  in  the  negatives, 
namely,  round  circular  spots — some  opaque,  the  others  transparent,  with 
central  nucleus.  These  defects  have  disappeared  when  the  plates  have 
been  passed  through  nitric  acid,  well  washed  with  plenty  of  water,  and 
finally  polished  with  alcohol,  and  also  when  the  plates  have  received  a 
coating  of  gelatine. 

Does  Hen-  Gadicke  state  that  only  a  fortieth  part  of  the  value  of  silver 
and  gold  used  in  photographic  operations  can  be  regained  ?  If  so,  he 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  and  without 
any  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  -workmen,  who  are  not  renowned  for  their 
excessive  care,  at  least  seventy  per  cent,  may  be  recovered.  By  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  R.  J.  Bingham,  I  have  received  the  particulars  of  his 
manner  of  treating  his  residues,  and  he  states  that  during  the  current 
year,  upon  an  outlay  of  £520  for  gold  and  silver  to  convert  into  nitrate  of 
silver  and  chloride  of  gold,  he  has  obtained  £360  from  his  residues, 
leaving  a  margin  of  thirty  per  cent,  for  the  noble  metals  left  in  the 
negatives  and  positives  and  for  waste ;  and  which  last,  by  the  exercise 
of  the  same  care  and  skill  practised  in  most  chemical  laboratories,  would 
be  still  further  reduced.  I  shall  give  his  letter  in  my  next  communication. 

W.  Harrison. 

[The  prints  accompanying  the  foregoing  letter  have  been  handed  over 
for  Mr.  Glover’s  inspection,  who,' while  he  desires  to  express  his  sense  of 
obligation  for  the  prompt  response  of  our  esteemed  Paris  correspondent, 
is  of  opinion  that,  although  the  disease  is  similar  in  result,  it  cannot  in 
Liverpool  be  traced  to  an  identical  cause,  as  in  all  cases  of  its  appearance 
on  this  side  of  the  channel  the  film  was  insulated  from  the  glass  by 
means  of  a  substratum  of  India-rubber.  The  knowledge  of  the  facts  con¬ 
tained  in  our  correspondent’s  letter  is,  however,  most  valuable  to  Mr. 
Glover,  and  may  influence  future  investigations.— Eds.] 


Prints  on  a  Sepia  Ground. — The  Eco  de  la  Fotografui  of  Cadiz  makes 
known  the  following  method  of  obtaining  pictures  on  a  ground  of  sepia 
colour,  devised  by  the  president  of  the  photographic  society  of  that  city: — 
A  print  being  printed  in  the  ordinary  way  and  toned,  is  then  dried  in  the 
dark  and  afterwards  floated  for  two  minutes  upon  the  silver  bath,  dried 
anew,  and  exposed  again  to  the  light,  care  being  taken  to  cover  the  print 
itself  with  a  piece  of  pasteboard.  It  is  to  remain  exposed  until  the  ordi¬ 
nary  white  ground  has  assumed  the  desired  tint.  The  whole  is  then 
fixed  in  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  bath  as  usual. 


"We  are  at  all  times  willing  to  assist  our  Correspondents  to 

THE  UTMOST  OF  OUR  ABILITY,  BUT  WE  CAN  ONLY  DO  SO  THROUGH  TUB 
MEDIUM  OF  THE  JOURNAL.  We  CANNOT  GIVE  PRIVATE  REPLIES  EXCLl'T 
TO  PERSONAL  FRIENDS. 


APPARATUS  FOR  WASHING  PRINTS:  CONVEYANCE 
OF  WATER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  beg  to  send  you  a  description  of  an  apparatus 
which  I  use  for  washing  prints,  and  which  I  have  found  to  answer 
extremely  well.  It  consists  of  a  box  12  X  15  inches,  by  deep, 
well  varnished  inside  with  shellac  varnish.  It  has  a  false  bottom  of 
perforated  zinc ;  a  syphon  made  from  the  ordinary  J-inch  lead  water 
pipe  passes  through  a  hole  about  two  inches  from  the  top  of  the  box, 
a  weight  being  attached  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  box.  It  is  tilled 
with  water  just  up  to  the  bend  of  the  syphon,  and  is  balanced  on  a 
stand,  so  that  a  little  more  water  will  cause  the  syphon  end  to  fall 
down  about  an  inch.  The  syphon  is  thus  tilled,  anil  the  water  goes 
off  with  a  rush,  the  weight  gradually  bringing  the  box  to  its  original 
position,  alternately  emptying  and  filling.  The  aecompanyid 
diagram  will  render  this  description  clearer : — 


S  the  syphon,  T  tap  for  supplying  water,  W  the  weight,  B  the  box,  ST  the 
stand,  h  a  block  of  wood  to  prevent  the  box  from  over-balancing  when  pulled 
up  by  the  weight. 

I  have  found  the  following  a  cheap  and  very  easy  method  of  convey¬ 
ing  a  supply  of  water  to  any  place  where  taps  are  not  laid  on : — Procure 
some  of  the  small  metal  gas-piping,  which  may  be  procured  at  the 
gas-fitters’  for  one  penny  per  foot.  Place  one  end  in  the  cistern, 
bending  it  over,  and  take  the  other  end  to  the  [dace  where  the  supply 
of  water  is  required ;  suck  the  air  out,  and  the  water  will  flow  out — 
in  fact,  it  is  a  long  syphon.  By  this  means  the  box  may  be  placed 
in  a  yard  or  garden  near  a  drain,  thus  avoiding  slops,  &c.,  so  ob¬ 
jectionable  in  the  dark  room  or  house.  This  will  be  found  a  very 
useful  hint  for  amateurs.  The  water  may  be  stopped  by  thrusting 
a  plug  of  wood  up  the  pipe,  and  by  having  several  plugs  with  dif¬ 
ferent-shaped  points  the  supply  of  water  may  be  regulated. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  F.  V.  B. 

August  13th,  1864. 


THE  SUN  BLINDS’  CONTROVERSY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  see  nothing  in  Mr.  Mabley’s  letter  which  induces  me 
to  alter  my  opinion  on  the  patent.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not 
read  my  letter  with  more  attention.  Had  he  done  so  he  would  have  seen 
that  I  did  not  cite  Mr.  Rouch’s  case  as  having  anything  to  do  with  Mr. 
McLachlan’s  alleged  invention,  but  merely  as  showing  the  inutility  and 
mischief  of  patenting  and  registering  simple  improvements,  the  novelty 
of  which  was  questionable. 

I  do  not  mean  to  enter  into  any  discussion  on  the  patent  laws.  Probably 
Mr.  Mabley  and  I  are  of  the  same  opinion  as  to  their  retention  on  the 
statute  book,  but  the  article  thereon  in  Monday’s  Times  is  worth  notice.— 
I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  WARWICK  KING. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  very  courteous  letter  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Mabley  demands 
a  few  words  in  reply.  I  knew  that  it  was  he  who  took  out  the  patent  for 
Mr.  McLachlan,  and  I  thought  it  was  a  very  straightforward  way  of 
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proceeding  to  ask  Mr.  Alabley  if  my  blinds  infringed  the  patent.  Mr. 
Mabley  at  once  said  they  were  an  infringement;  but  he  said,  also,  “  the 
patent  may  bo  bad,  but  you  must  not  ask  my  opinion  on  that  subject ; 
consult  another  patent  agent.”  Acting  on  that  advice,  I  did  consult  Mr. 
Hughes,  a  gentleman  of  large  experienc  e  in  such  matters,  and  the  opinion 
he  gave  was,  as  I  have  previously  stated,  that  the  patent  was  bad. 

The  quotation,  “  oval  curtains,”  was  so  evidently  a  misprint  that  I  did 
not  consider  it  worth  the  trouble  of  correction.  It  should  have  been 
“  such  curtains.” 

I  do  not  question  what  Mr.  Mabley  means  when  he  says  the  instances 
of  prior  use  are  “unauthenticated.”  I  could  supply  the  names  of  the 
i  gentlemen  referred  to,  and  some  others  ;  but  it  must  be  evident  I  should 
only  be  indicating  parties  who  might  be  looked  up  by  Mr.  McLachlan  for 
patent  royalty. 

I  speak  of  my  blinds  as  distinguished  from  those  patented,  because 
they  are  not  the  same,  or  used  for  the  same  purpose,  unless  the  patent 
covers  every  possible  modification;  and  I  do  not  see  that  the  “trivial 
alteration”* of  using  tissue  paper  on  frames  instead  of  solid  wood  is  any 
proof  that  Mr.  McLachlan  was  entitled  to  a  patent  because  he  adapted 
Venetian  blinds  to  glass  roofs — a  thing  that  was  done  long  before  the 
date  of  his  patent. 

I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  was  charged  the  royalty 
because  my  blinds  “  hang  down  from  the  roof,”  and  not  for  the  method  of 
using  them.  I  have  none  of  the  patented  contrivances  for  fixing  the 
blinds  at  any  angle. 

I  am  greatly  obliged  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken  to  settle  the  legal 
points  of  this  case. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  A.  BROTHERS. 

Manchester ,  1 5th  August ,  1864. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  remarks  on  the  blind  controversy,  in  last  week’s 
Journal,  you  say — “  The  principle  of  the  patent  will  be  sufficiently  obvious 
from  the  following  extracts  from  Mr.  McLachlan’s  specification,”  &c. 
But  I  think,  after  reading  Mr.  Mabley’s  letter,  your  opinion  would  be 
somewhat  modified  upon  the  clearness  of  this  specification  ;  for  if  an  able 
lawyer  like  Mr.  King  has  misapprehended  its  meaning,  as  this  letter 
states,  how  can  that  meaning  be  sufficiently  obvious  ?  The  question  with 
me  is  this — Has  Mr.  McLachlan  patented  the  use  of  the  ordinary  Venetian 
blind  in  the  photographic  gallery,  or  has  he  not  ?  So  far  as  his  mechanism 
goes  for  working  his  blinds  I  would  not  give  a  straw  for  it,  the  common 
plan  of  working  such  blinds  being  quite  sufficient,  enabling  me  to  get  in 
my  gallery  with  these  common  blinds  just  the  quality  of  light  which  my 
purpose  requires.  Now,  if  I  put  up  these  blinds  and  so  work  them,  am  I 
liable  for  damages  for  infringing  this  patent  ?  According  to  Mr.  King 
and  to  Mr.  Webster  I  am  not;  but  according  to  Mr.  Mabley,  so  far  as 
his  opinion  can  be  gathered,  I  am  liable  for  such  damages.  Now,  what 
am  I  to  do  in  this  position  of  the  case?  You  speak  of  the  latter  gentle¬ 
man’s  communication  as  being  very  fair,  but  for  my  part  I  think  it  very 
unfair.  If  the  specification — which  I  suppose  he  has  assisted  in  drawing 
j  up — is  so  bad  that  an  able  lawyer  cannot  understand  it,  why  did  he  not 
say  something  to  make  it  a  little  plainer  ?  Was  it  because  he  felt  that 
the  attempt  to  patent  the  common  Venetian  blind  was  such  a  piece  of 
sheer  nonsense  that  to  tell  plainly  what  the  patent  consists  of  would  make 
the  case  worse  against  the  patentee  ?  Has  he  himself  doubts  about  the 
validity  of  this  patent  ?  for  if  3-ou  look  his  letter  through  you  will  not 
find  the  slightest  intimation  that  he  believes  the  patent  to  be  valid.  He 
does,  indeed,  saj’  that,  so  far  as  Mr.  Brothers’s  blinds  are  concerned, 
“  the  mere  question  of  infringement  would  not  occupy  a  court  of  law  five 
minutes.”  But  mark  the  difference  between  mere  infringement  of  the  patent 
and  its  validity.  And  if,  “as  a  patent  agent  of  long  standing,”  he  can 
pronounce  so  positively  upon  one  point,  what  has  he  to  say  to  the  other  ? 
and  why,  I  ask  again,  does  he  skip  over  that  other  point  when  ostensibly 
writing  to  maintain  it? 

What  surprises  me  more  than  the  patent  itself  is  that  a  “patent  agent 
of  long  standing”  should  appear  to  argue  in  justification  of  a  patent  upon 
a  contrivance  in  such  common  and  universal  use.  Perhaps  we  shall  be 
told  as  this  controversy  goes  on  that  it  is  not  exactly  any  kind  of  blind 
which  he  has  patented,  but  the  right  to  photograph  a  sitter  or  model 
illuminated  with  light  directed  and  modified  by  the  blinds  in  question.  I 
have  heard  it  said  in  effect  that  this  is  the  very  point  aimed  at  by  the 
patent,  but  I  do  not  see  anything  to  this  purport  in  your  “  extracts;”  and 
can  a  patent  be  valid  which  does  not  in  the  specification  even  name  the 
thing  patented?  If  this  is  the  thing  patented,  your  correspondent 
“  Photo.”  need  not  ask  again— “Why  not  patent  old’ Sol  himself,”  as  the 
thing  is  already  done. — I  am  yours,  &c.,  DIFFICULTY. 

Duhinjkld  Hall ,  near  Ashton-under-Lyne , 

August  1 5th,  1864. 


To  the  Editors. 

.Gentlemen, — Mr.  Mabley’s  manliness  in  coming  forward  to  defend  his 
client,  Mr.  McLachlan,  is  to  be  admired  ;  but  your  readers  would  have 
been  able  to  have  come  to  a  more  just  appreciation  of  his  advocacy  had 
he  at  once  avowed  his  connection  with  the  matter.  Mr.  Mabley  was  the 
agent  employed  in  procuring  this  patent,  and  so  may  congratulate  him- 


self  on  having  done  photography  the  greatest  if  ^-service' yet  within  our 
knowledge. 

Now,  letme  explain  what  Mr.  Mabley  calls  “identical.”  Mr.McLachlan’s, 
blinds  (I  now  refer  to  those  applied  to  the  roof)  are  veritable  Venetian 
blinds.  They  run  on  parallel  wires,  and  are  adjustable  by  strings  to  any 
angle  and  in  any  pait  of  the  roof ;  thus  the  whole  can  be  placed  with 
narrow  openings  directly  over  the  sitter,  or  directly  over  the  space 
between  him  and  the  camera,  or  they  can  be  disposed  with  very  wide 
openings  over  all  the  roof.  Mr.  Brothers’s  blinds,  on  the  contrary,  cannot 
be  so  controlled.  They  are  mere  valances,  so  to  speak,  attached  to  the 
wooden  ribs  of  the  skylight,  and  immoveably  fixed  there.  They  hang  down 
loosely,  and,  by  a  string  passing  through  them  at  the  bottom,  they  can 
be  set  to  any  angle  ;  the  stiing  is  not  last  to  any  of  them,  but  by  pin^ 
any  one  of  the  blinds  can  be  set  at  a  different  angle  to  its  neighbours  ;• 
when  the}’  are  pulled  into  the  horizontal  position  they  do  not  shut  out  all 
the  light.  I  will  now  ask  your  readers  to  judge  whether  the  two  things 
are  identical  or  not. 

In  one  of  Air.  Brothers’s  rooms  (not  an  operating  room)  he  tisea 
another  blind,  which  is  perhaps  also  an  infringement  of  this  precious 
patent.  It  is  an  ordinary  window  blind,  of  yellow  stuff,  and  it  is  made 
to  work  under  a  skylight  by  two  strings  attached,  the  lath  at  the  bottom 
of  the  blind  passing  over  two  pulleys  at  the  lower  end  of  the  skylight, 
and  thence  to  the  blind  roller,  on  which  they  wind  as  the  blind  unrolls. 

As  for  the  side  blinds  used  by  Air.  AlcLachlan,  they  resemble  the  louvre 
boards  used  at  breweries  for  ventilation.  I  speak  from  a  personal  inspec-  - 
tion  of  the  blinds. 

Air.  Alabley’s  logic  is  peculiar.  I  do  not  see  how  the  fact  of  Air.. 
Brothers  calling  the  arrangement  he  uses  his  gives  Air.  AlcLachlan  any 
better  title  to  his  patent.  The  further  discussion  of  this  paragraph  might 
involve  one  in  a  philological  controversy  about  the  Queen’s  English  with 
Air.  Washington  Aloon  or  Dean  Alford.  Let  me  tell  Air.  Alabley  that  a 
person  making  an  imposition  is  not  necessarily  an  impostor  ( vide  Walkers 
Dictionary) . 

Air.  Alabley  does  me  the  honour  to  notice  my  last  communication,  and 
says  the  inference  that  Air.  McLachlan  wishes  to  prevent  us  keeping  the 
sun  out  of  the  galleries  is  absurd.  Let  him  prove  it.  The  specification 
says  the  invention  consists  of  a  “  method  of  preventing  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun,”  &c.  This  does  not  look  like  a  right  step  in  the  reductio  ad 
absurdum. 

As  to  my  name  and  local  habitation,  it  is  surely  enough  that  I  comply 
with  your  wholesome  rules ;  but,  for  Air.  Alabley’s  information,  let  me 
refer  him  to  the  Blankshire  Topographical  Gazetteer,  where  he  will  find 
Barchester  Towers,  Guestwick,  Grumbleton,  Eatanswill,  Cranford,  Car- 
lingford,  &c.,  and  Lancester — at  which  last  place  resides  your 

Lancester ,  16//t  August,  1864.  CORRESPONDENT. 

ALBUA1ENISED  PAPER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Dear  Sirs, — I  am  always  averse  to  rushing  into  print  in  any  way  that 
might  be  considered  as  trespassing  upon  the  proper  advertising  columns ;  but 
there  is  a  statement  in  your  last  number  (page  290)  that,  as  a  manu¬ 
facturer  of  albumenised  paper,  I  do  not  like  to  leave  unchallenged. 

On  that  page  you  state,  in  an  article  on  Albumenised  Taper,  that  “  It  is 
a  well-known  fact*  that  albumenised  paper  degenerates  after  it  has  passed 
a  certain  age,  and  then  keeps  on  degenerating  till  it  is  good  for  nothing.” 

Although  I  do  not  question  the  fact  that  much  albumenised  paper  has 
deteriorated  by  keeping,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show  you  shortly  that  albu¬ 
menised  paper  does  not  necessarily  deteriorate  by  keeping  for  as  long  a 
period  as  two  years  or  more  (long  enough,  I  think,  for  all  ordinary  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  argument),  if  proper  care  has  been  taken  with  the  condition  of 
the  albumen  at  the  time  the  paper  was  prepared,  and  that,  supposing  the 
paper  to  have  been  properly  treated  in  the  first  instance,  its  deterioration 
will  depend  upon  the  care  with  which  it  has  been  preserved  rather  than 
upon  the  length  of  time  which  has  elapsed  since  its  preparation. 

I  will  not  allude  further  at  present  to  your  remarks  in  the  same  article, 
except  to  say  that,  as  far  as  noting  “  the  date  and  method  of  preparation 
on  each  sheet”  is  concerned,  I  do  not  think  there  w’ould  be  much  diffi¬ 
culty  in  the  matter,  although,  from  the  time  occupied,  it  might  cause 
some  additional  cost  to  the  consumer ;  but  I  am  doubtful  if  it  would  be  of 
the  universal  advantage  you  imagine. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

*  JOHN  A.  SPENCER. 

7,  6,  5,  4,  Gold  Hawk  Terrace,  Shepherd's  Bush,  IT., 

August  13  th,  1S64. 

[The  opinion  of  Air.  Spencer  on  matters  connected  with  albumenised 
paper  we  receive  with  that  respect  due  to  such  a  high  authority  ;  but  we 
are  not  inclined  to  retract  a  single  expression  contained  in  the  article  re¬ 
ferred  to.  W e  are  perfectly  certain  that  albumenised  paper  does  deteriorate 
by  age,  and  we  are  also  fully  aware  that  this  deterioration  proceeds  with 
a  rapidity  proportional  to  the  care  bestowed  on  its  preservation.  In  a  damp 
and  open  atmosphere  it  goes  on  rapidly  ;  in  a  dry  place,  shut  out  from  the 
air,  very  slowly.  The  difficulty  lies  here — a ’photographer  purchases, 
say  a  quire  of  paper,  from  a  chemist,  which,  he  is  assured,  is  of  the  best 
quality.  Perhaps  it  has  at  one  time  been  so,  but  from  lying  long  in  stock, 
or  from  being  kept  carelessly  in  a  damp  room,  it  may  norv  be  worthless, 
1  The  Italics  are  mine.— J.  A.  8. 
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The  maker’s  reputation  is  thereby  damaged,  however  careful  he  may  have 
been  to  select  the  best  paper  and  albumenise  it  with  the  best  materials, 
fie  does  not  indeed  know  how  it  has  been  treated  after  its  removal  from 
his  own  stock. — Ens.] 

ON  FOCUSSING  A  PICTURE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Allow  me  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  what  appears  to  me 
to  be  an  error  on  the  part  of  manjT  landscape  photographers,  and  which  a 
friend  of  mine  committed  this  morning. 

I  believe  it  is  the  general  habit,  on  focussing  a  picture,  to  aim  at  getting 
the  central  point  thereof  in  strict  “  focus,”  the  other  points  of  the  picture 
being  only  approximately  so.  I  think  that  it  would  be  far  preferable,  as 
a  general  rule,  to  “  focus”  the  points  about  midway  between  the  centre 
and  the  margin.  For  simplicity’s  sake,  suppose  we  wish  to  photograph  a 
flat  subject — say  the  front  of  a  house — we  know  that  the  image  formed 
by  the  lens  will  not  lie  on  a  plane,  but  on  some  curvilinear  surface,  every 
section  of  which  is  concave  towards  the  lens. 

Let  us  make  a  section  of  the  object  photographed  and  of  the  corres¬ 
ponding  image,  by  a  plane  passing  through  the  axis  of  the  lens:  the 
section  of  the  object  will  be  a  straight  line  A  B,  and  the  section  of  the 
image  will  be  some  curved  line,  a  b,  concave  towards  the  lens. 


Lot.  o  u  uiiu  c  a  represent  sections  of  the  sensitive  plate  in  two  differ¬ 
ent  positions —-the  first  position  that  in  which,  I  believe,  it  wmuld 
usually  be  placed  by  photographers ;  the  other  that  in  which  I  should 
recommend  it  to  be  placed. 

Now,  in  order  that  our  picture  might  possess  the  greatest  possible 
sharpness,  it  would  be  necessary  that  it  should  be  taken  on  a  curved  sur¬ 
face  coincident  with  the  surface  of  which  a  b  is  a  section ;  or,  confining 
ourselves  to  the  section  represented  in  the  diagram,  in  order  that  our  pic¬ 
ture  of  A  B  may  be  the  sharpest  possible,  the  sensitive  plate  should 
coincide  with  a  b,  and  the  nearer  the  plate  is  to  this  coincidence  the 
sharper  the  picture  will  be. 

It  is  therefore  easily  seen  that  the  position  c  d,  where  the  points  in  n 
are  in  strict  focus,  is  preferable  to  C  D,  where  we  have  focussed  for  point 
M ;  for,  in  the  former  case,  the  maximum  distance  of  a  point  in  the  sen¬ 
sitive  plate  from  the  corresponding  point  of  the  image  a  b  is  reduced  to 
about  one-half  of  the  maximum  distance  in  the  latter  case. 

By  the  method  I  now  advocate  the  marginal  points  of  the  picture,  and, 
in  fact,  all  the  parts  of  the  picture  except  those  immediately  about  the 
centre,  will  be  much  improved  in  definition.  The  points  of  greatest 
sharpness,  it  will  be  seen,  will  lie  on  a  circle  midway  between  the  centre 
and  the  margin. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  D.  HORNBY. 

Driffield,  August  12 th,  1864. 

P.S. — The  advantages  of  this  method  are  the  greatest  where  the  plane 
surface  to  be  photographed  is  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  sensitive  plate — 

i.g.,  where  pictures  are  being  copied,  &c. 


NOTICE. 

1.  Professional  Photographers  Requiring  Assistants. 

2.  Operators,  &c.,  Wanting  Situations. 

3.  Photographic  Premises  to  be  Let  or  Sold. 

4.  Second-hand  Photographic  Apparatus  for  Sale. 

The  charge  for  FOUR  lines  of  the  above  classes  of  Advertisements,  prepaid, 
is  ONE  SHILLING.  Each  additional  line  6d. 

Publishing  Office,  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Amateur  Photographic  Association. — A  report  of  the  award  of  prizes 
of  this  Association  will  appear  in  our  next  number. 

W.  J.  G.— Your  suggestion  is  good,  and  will,  in  all  probability,  be  acted 
upon  in  future. 

R.  Weston. — You  will  secure  finer  effect  and  greater  softness  by  exposing 
a  little  longer  than  you  seem  to  be  doing  at  present. 

M.  T.  F. — Insert  a  small  fold  of  blotting-paper  on  which  to  allow  the  plate 
to  rest  when  in  the  slide.  See  also  answer  to  “  S.  H.”  at  page  264. 

G.  J.  C.  (London). — You  should  procure  Major  Russell’s  little  work  on  the 
Tannin  Process,  2nd  edition,  published  by  R.  Hardwicke,  Piccadilly.  It  will 
give  you  all  the  information  you  require. 

'  D.  A.  McC-  (Manchester). —  Allow  a  little  more  time  to  elapse  between  coating 
tfio  plate  with  collodion  and  immersing  it  in  the  bath,  and  there  will  be  less 
dinger  of  the  film  leaving  the  glass  when  it  is  subsequently  washed. 


R.  J.  Lp.dder. — We  are  sorry  that  tho  information  you  desire  cannot  in  th6 
meantime  be  procured.  Sec  answer  No.  2  to  “  B.  Y.”" 

Anti-Humbug  writes  to  us  complaining  of  the  management  of  tho  Amateur 
Photographic  Association.  Tho  letter  is  too  personal  to  be  admitted  into  our 
columns,  even  had  it  been  authenticated  by  the  writer’s  name  and  address. 

W  M.  A. — Mr.  Wilson,  we  believe,  developes  his  negatives  with  iron,  and 
after  the  details  are  all  out — if  the  intensity  do  not  sufficient — he  washes  the 
surface,  pours  over  it  a  weak  solution  of  silver  followed  by  a  second  application 
of  the  developer.  This  he  repeats  a  second,  and  even  a  third  time,  if  necessary, 
washing  well  after  each  application. 

J.  M.  (Old  Meldrum)  has  “  entirely  failed  in  a  dry-plntc  expedition,  the 
plates  having  been  prepared  with  nitrate  of  magnesia  ”  (!)  and  wishes  for  a 
formula  by  which  he  can  command  successful  results.  He  will  find  the 
requisite  information,  at  some  length,  given  in  Numbers  210,  211,  and  212,  of 
the  current  volume.  To  these  we  refer  our  correspondent. 

Gallo-Nitratk  (Hull.) — There  is  nothing  peculiar  about  either  the  appa¬ 
ratus  or  the  process  employed  by  the  gentleman  referred  to.  lie  is  a  dexterous 
manipulator,  is  possessed  of  good  artistic  skill,  and  rejects  every  negative  lie 
takes  which  docs  not  come  up  to  his  standard.  In  this,  as  in  almost  every 
similar  case,  it  is  the  man,  not  the  process  or  the  apparatus,  who  produces  the 
pictures. 

Sydney  Hurst. — The  nearer  you  place  the  stop  to  the  surface  of  tho  lens 
— which  from  your  description  we  understand  to  be  an  ordinary  single  land¬ 
scape  one— the  more  freedom  will  there  bo  from  curvature  of  the  marginal 
straight  lines  in  architectural  subjects ;  but,  to  get  a  picture  equally  sharp 
with  this  arrangement  as  when  the  stop  is  farther  removed  from  the  lens, 
the  aperture  of  the  stop  must  be  smaller. 

Ignoramus  (Southampton).—  We  can  again  assure  you  that  the  cause  of  the 
frosted  appearance  of  metallic  silver  you  describe  lies  underneath  the  collodion 
film,  and  arises  from  an  imperfectly  cleaned  plate.  You  will  seldom  observe 
the  effect  in  a  new  glass  plate,  but,  after  it  lias  been  used  several  times,  the 
only  cure  for  the  evil  is  strong  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid,  into  which  the 
plate  may  be  dipped  previous  to  the  final  cleaning.  But  even  this  will  not 
always  effect  the  object  desired;  and  when  it  fails  to  do  so  we  have  always  been 
in  the  habit  of  destroying  the  plate. 

B.  Y.—  1.  Plates  may  be  dried  either  on  a  flat  metal  plate  heated  by  a  spirit 
lamp  or  otherwise ;  or  they  may  be  ranged  round  the  inside  of  a  box  in  the 
centre  of  which  a  hot  water  bottle  or  hot  brick  lias  been  placed  ;  or  they  may 
be  reared  up  against  the  wall  in  a  dark  place,  and  allowed  to  dry  sponta¬ 
neously. — 2.  Mr.  Atkinson,  of  Liverpool,  is  the  most  likely  person  to  supply 
you  with  the  particular  information  required  concerning  such  condensers.- 3. 
It  is  of  great  consequence  that  there  be  no  “veins”  ( strive  is  the  technical 
term)  in  the  lens. — 4.  A  flint  glass  lens  will  be  of  shorter  focus  than  a  lens 
of  crown  glass,  the  curves  in  both  cases  being  similar.  The  index  of  refraction 
of  some  kinds  of  flint  glass  is  above  2’000,  while  that  of  crown  glass  is  not 
often  higher  than  1  '534. — 5.  Tho  work  alluded  to  is  Bulletin  Beige.—  6.  Intel¬ 
lectual  Observer,  last  volume. 

W.  S.—  1 .  It  is  quite  impossible  to  judge  from  a  mere  inspection  of  a  picture 
how  much  it  has  been  influenced  by  the  scratch  upon  the  lens.  The  only 
way  in  which  a  scratch  of  that  kind  can  affect  the  working  of  the  lens  will  be 
by  making  it  slower  according  to  the  amount  of  light  it  stops.  This,  doubt, 
less,  could  be  computed  with  certainty  were  the  area  of  the  scratch  ascertained 
and  compared  with  the  area  of  the  lens.  Practically ,  however,  the  difference 
would  be  so  little  that  in  an  exposure  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  light  lost 
from  the  source  alluded  to  would  only  represent  an  additional  exposure  of  the 
fractional  part  of  a  second. — 2.  With  a  stop  such  as  you  use  it  is  impossible 
a  plate  the  size  you  mention  can  be  covered  so  as  to  be  quite  sharp  at  the 
edges,  if  the  centre  be  the  point  focussed.  In  another  part  of  this  number  vou 
will  see  a  communication  (with  a  diagram)  on  this  subject,  the  gist  of  which 
is — focus  midway  between  the  centre  and  the  edge  of  the  picture.  Not  know¬ 
ing  whether  you  are  a  mere  tyro  or  a  photographer  of  experience,  we  are  not 
in  a  position  to  judge  of  the  definition  capable  to  bo  given  by  a  lens  from  an 
inspection  of  a  picture  taken  by  it.  However,  we  shall  be  gratified  by  receiv¬ 
ing  the  picture. 


Bromide  oe  Potassium  as  a  Narcotic. — It  is  well  known  that  the  use 
of  opium  as  a  narcotic  is  attended  with  headache  and  constipation.  It  has 
been  found  that  a  small  quantity  of  bromide  of  potassium  produces  the 
same  effect  as  opium  in  inducing  sleep,  without  its  being  accom¬ 
panied  with  any  bad  results.  Persons  who  have  been  unable  to  sleep, 
from  annoyance  or  business,  have  obtained  by  means  of  this  salt  tuc 
most  calm  and  refreshing  repose. 


cgH°  All  Editorial  Communications,  Books  for  Review,  Advertisements, 
Letters,  §c.,  must  be  forwarded  to  the  Office,  2,  York  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  "YV.C. 

NOTICE.— Orders  for  this  Journal  sent  through  Provincial  BookseUers  to  their 
London  Correspondents,  ought  to  ensure  its  punctual  delivery  in  any  part  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  Publishing  Office  is  at  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
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POUNCY'S  CARBON  PROCESS. 

Much  activity  lias  lately  been  displayed  by  experimentalists  in 
attempts  to  modify  and  improve  existing  methods  of  printing  in  car¬ 
bon,  or  to  devise  new  ones.  Already  great  progress  lias  been  made 
towards  perfection,  as  several  recently  exhibited  pictures  fully  testify. 
But  there  is  one  process  which  we  think  has  been  too  much  over¬ 
looked.  We  refer  to  that  of  Mr.  Pouncy.  Our  readers  may  recol¬ 
lect  how,  some  years  ago,  he  shouted  out  his  Eureka  somewhat  too 
hastily  and  loudly  at  a  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  and 
elsewhere,  before  he  was  in  a  position  to  exhibit  specimens  of  pho¬ 
tographs  in  carbon  which  could  bear,  out  his  pretensions.  To  this 
premature  appearance  of  Mr.  Pouncy  before  the  public  —  to  his 
having  veiled  the  details  of  his  carbon  process  in  much  mystery — 
and  also  to  the  wholesale  puffing  of  injudicious  friends,  we  attribute 
the  distrust  with  which  its  announcement  was  received  by  photo¬ 
graphers,  and  the  repugnance  of  experimentalists  to  work  in  that 
direction. 

If  we  recoHect  aright,  the  great  discovery  of  printing  from  behind 
the  sensitised  carbon  tissue,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  half-tone, 
was  first  announced  in  “ Photographic  Notes"  by  Mr.  Blair,  of 
Perth,  earty  in  the  year  1859  ;  but  we  cannot  find  any  record  of  M. 
Fargier’s  suggestion  to  the  same  effect  till  1860.  Perhaps  some  of 
our  readers  may  assist  us  to  determine  the  priority  of  discovery. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  it  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  art,  and 
both  Mr.  Pouncy  and  Mr.  Swan  took  advantage  of  the  valuable  hint 
to  render  then*  modifications  practically  useful.  We  do  not  yet  know 
what  constitutes  the  new  principle  or  mechanical  details  of  Mr.  Swan’s 
patent,  but  Mr.  Pouncy  restricts  his  to  certain  very  general  conditions, 
which  will  be  found  detailed  in  another  column  [see  page  316],  in  an 
extract  from  his  specification.  That  his  process  is  capable  of  produc¬ 
ing  results  equal  to  those  shown  by  Mr.  Swan  we  have  recently  had 
the  most  satisfactory  evidence.  Several  photographic  pictures  (about 
nine  by  eight  inches)  in  carbon,  printed  by  Mr,  Pouncy,  were  brought 
to  us  for  examination.  At  first  we  had  some  doubts  of  their  genuine¬ 
ness,  for,  in  sharpness  of  detail,  in  tone,  and  in  general  appearance, 
they  could  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  finest  silver  prints. 
Having  satisfied  ourselves  on  this  point,  we  again  expressed  some 
doubts  to  Mr.  Pouncy  as  to  whether  these  were  not  exceptional  pic¬ 
tures,  which  could  only  occasionally  be  produced.  He  replied  that  it 
was  not  so,  and  invited  us  to  examine  for  ourselves,  and  be  witnesses 
of  his  modus  operandi.  We  gladly  accepted  the  challenge,  and  having, 
on  the  emergency,  collected  a  few  photographic  friends  to  join  us, 
proceeded  to  the  Photographic  Department,  King’s  College,  to  witness 
Ills  experimentum  crucis.  Four  negatives  were  selected  to  be  printed 
from — one  eight  by  five  inches,  and  the  others  of  the  card  size.  The 
larger  one  was  a  test  negative  of  our  own,  containing  much  minute 
detail,  fine  half-tone,  and  strong  lights  and  deep  shadows ;  the  others 
were  selected  by  Mr.  Pouncy. 

The  carbon  or  printing-ink  tissue  was  cut  from  a  large  sheet,  said 
to  have  been  prepared  some  days  previously.  Unfortunately  we 
cannot  give  our  readers  precise  details  as  to  its  mode  of  preparation. 
Mr.  Pouncy  was  rather  secretive  on  that  point,  and  only  vouchsafed 


the  scanty  information  that  it  consisted  of  the  finest  tissue  paper 
covered  in  the  dark,  by  means  of  a  brush,  with  the  sensitive  pig¬ 
ment  described  in  his  specification.  This,  as  it  happened,  was 
not  saying  much;  for,  on  referring  to  the  specification,  and  read¬ 
ing  carefully  his  description,  we  remained  just  as  wise  as  we  were 
before. 

The  paper  side  of  the  sensitive  tissue  was  placed  next  to  the  coHo- 
dion  surface  of  the  negatives,  which  were  then  exposed  in  the 
pressure-frame  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  for  one  hour  and  twenty 
minutes,  the  extra  twenty  minutes  being  aUowed  for  a  supposed 
diminution  in  the  actinic  power  of  the  sun’s  rays  in  a  London  atmos¬ 
phere.  The  exposure,  however,  as  it  afterwards  turned  out,  was  too 
long  by  at  least  half  an  hour. 

On  their  removal  from  the  pressure-frame  the  tissues  were  at  once 
plunged  into  a  bath  of  turpentine,  which  in  a  few  minutes  dissolved 
away  aU  the  soluble  pigment.  After  a  second  washing  in  a  fresh 
bath  of  the  same  solvent,  the  pictures  appeared  standing  out  as 
beautiful  positive  transparencies  against  the  bottom  of  the  white 
porcelain  dish.  The  same  turpentine  may  be  used  for  many  succes¬ 
sive  prints,  and  therefore  need  not  be  wasted;  but  it  is  always 
important  to  finish  the  print  hi  a  fresh  supply.  Benzol  is  a  more 
powerful  solvent  than  turpentine,  and  for  that  reason  is  very  useful 
in  cases  of  over  exposure  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  intensity. 
It  may  be  used,  when  necessary,  after  the  turpentine  has  ceased 
to  act. 

When  fuHy  developed  the  pictures  were  pinned  down  by  the 
corners  to  a  flat  board  covered  with  blotting-paper,  and  allowed  to 
dry.  During  no  stage  of  the  developing  process  were  they  by  any 
means  tender ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  could  be  handled  somewhat 
roughly  with  impunity. 

The  mounting  is  performed  by  placing  the  picture,  carbon  side 
uppermost,  on  a  flat  board,  and  covering  the  surface  with  a  spirit 
varnish  or  paste  prepared  specially  for  the  purpose  by  Air.  Pouncy. 
Before  the  varnish  has  had  time  to  dry  the  moistened  side  of  the 
picture  is  laid  down  on  the  mounting-board  with  pressure,  care  being 
taken  to  avoid  air-bubbles.  After  a  few  minutes  it  may  be  passed 
through  a  rolling  press  to  ensure  perfect  contact  at  all  points,  and  if 
the  surface  of  the  picture — which  now  consists  of  the  original  paper 
forming  the  ground  for  the  pigment — be  moistened  with  a  wet 
sponge,  the  thin  tissue  paper  may  readily  be  peeled  off,  leaving  the 
pigmented  substratum'  transferred  to  the  mounting-board. 

We  have  thus  briefly  described  the  developing  and  subsequent 
operations,  aU  of  which  we  either  closely  watched  or  noticed  in  diffe¬ 
rent  stages  of  progress.  The  whole  of  the  manipulations  were  easy, 
and,  as  far  as  we  could  judge  from  mere  examination,  there  seemed 
little  risk  of  failure  from  tender  films  or  other  causes.  The  right  of 
preparing  the  sensitive  tissue  Air.  Pouncy  reserves  to  himself  exclu¬ 
sively ;  but  we  believe  it  can  be  purchased  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  Fie 
asserts  that  it  will  keep  unchanged  for  years,  if  carefully  protected 
from  light.  Tliis  assertion  we  have  no  means  as  yet  of  verifying ;  but 
if  he  could  only  render  his  tissue  more  sensitive,  even  at  the  expense 
of  worse  keeping  qualities,  we  think  his  process  would  come  into 
more  general  use. 
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DR.  MONCKHOVEN’S  ENLARGEMENTS. 

We  were  present  the  other  clay  at  a  conversazione  of  an  interesting 
nature  held  in  one  of  the  show-rooms  of  Mr.  Ross,  optician,  Feather- 
stone  Buildings.  The  meeting  was  quite  of  an  improvised  character, 
and  was  convened  to  inspect  the  magnificent  collection  of  enlarged 
photographs  brought  to  this  country  by  Dr.  Moncklioven,  who  is  at 
present  amongst  us  on  a  visit.  The  walls  of  the  room  were  deco¬ 
rated  with  between  two  and  three  dozen  of  these  pictures,  and  the 
side  tables  were  covered  with  a  choice  selection  from  the  latest  cam¬ 
paign  of  Wilson,  of  Aberdeen  (of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  at  another  time),  together  with  some  carte  portraits  of  chil¬ 
dren,  by  Ruff,  of  Brighton.  We  found  assembled  a  number  of 
gentlemen  whose  names  are  well-known  either  as  professional  pho¬ 
tographers,  as  amateurs,  or  as  being  connected  with  the  literature  or 
commerce  of  the  art.  Among  these  we  saw  Major  Russell,  Messrs. 
H.  Cooper,  junr.,  Southwell,  Debenham,  Martin,  Solomon,  Rosen¬ 
thal,  Lonsdale,  Bockett,  &c.,  &c. 

In  “Our  Class  for  Beginners”  [see  page  318]  we  have  given  a 
general  description  of  the  enlarged  portraits  and  views  in  question, 
which  obviates  at  present  any  further  remarks  descriptive  of  them. 
On  this  occasion  the  inspection  of  the  pictures  was  enhanced  by  Dr. 
Monckhoven  giving  a  somewhat  detailed  account  of  the  manipula¬ 
tions  involved  in  their  production.  The  small  negatives  from  which 
they  were  produced  were  handed  round  for  inspection,  and  the 
extreme  feebleness  of  the  image  was  very  noticeable.  Their  sharp¬ 
ness,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was  very  great.  All  present 
seemed  gratified — not  only  by  the  pictures,  but  by  the  geniality  and 
bonhomie  of  the  talented  Doctor,  who,  contrary  to  the  anticipations 
of  many,  appears  in  the  guise  of  a  young  man. 

At  a  private  interview  with  Dr.  Monckhoven,  at  the  residence  of 
a  friend,  while  discussing  the  merits  and  properties  of  the  several 
lands  of  condensers  used  in  enlarging  cameras,  he  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  imperfections  of  most  of  the  enlargements  he  had 
seen  in  this  country  arose  from  the  employment  of  condensers  in 
which  the  aberrations  were  imperfectly  corrected.  He  further  on 
that  occasion  said  that  it  could  not  be  too  strongly  impressed  on 
photographers  that,  in  order  to  obtain  pleasing  results,  the  original 
negative  should  be  extremely  thin  and  feeble,  but  abounding  in  de¬ 
tails,  and  perfectly  transparent  in  the  deep  shadows. 

We  understand  that  Dr.  Moncklioven’s  collection  will  remain  open 
for  a  few  days,  for  the  inspection  of  all  interested,  at  Mr.  Ross’s, 
Featherstone  Buildings ;  and  we  recommend  our  readers  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  seeing  them.  All  will  be  gratified 
to  learn  that  one  or  more  agents  have  been  appointed  in  this  country 
for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the  Dialytic  enlarging  apparatus. 


“MAKE  A  NOTE  OF  IT.” 

It  is  sad  to  think  how  much  is  lost  to  photography  in  general,  and 
how  much  is  lost  which  would  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  experimentalist  himself,  by  the  neglect  to  preserve  a 
systematic  record  of  the  various  photographic  operations  engaged  in 
from  day  to  day. 

“Do  you  try  any  experiments?”  we  demanded,  a  few  days  ago, 
of  a  friend  with  whom  we  were  conversing  concerning  photographic 
matters.  “  Oh,  yes,”  he  responded ;  “  I  am  continually  trying  some 
experiment  or  other.”  “And  you  keep  a  regular  record  of  the 
results,  of  course?”  “Oh,  no!”  said  he,  “it’s  not  worth  the 
trouble ;  much  of  it  amounts  to  nothing,  and  what  is  valuable  I  can 
easily  remember.”  We  remonstrated  earnestly  against  such  loose 
practice,  and  we  think  we  convinced  our  friend  that  it  was  wrong, 
for  he  promised  amendment.  But  is  he  not  a  type  of  a  very  large 
number  of  the  photographic  fraternity?  And  where  would  the 
science  and  art  have  been  to-day  if  all  had  worked  after  the  same 
fashion  ? 

“But,”  says  one,  “my  experience  is  very  similar  to  that  of  your 
friend.  I  experiment  considerably,  and  the  results  are  generally 
failures,  and  I  see  no  use  in  keeping  a  record  of  them.”  Our  reply 
to  this  is  that  next  in  value  to  a  positive  success  we  place  a  positive 
failure,  provided  it  is  carefully  followed  up ;  for  the  probabilities  are 
that  the  causes  of  the  failure  will  be  discovered,  and  what  is  this  but 
a  real  advance,  if  not  for  photography  in  general,  certainly  for  the 
student  himself.  He  has  failed,  and  he  knows  why  he  has  failed ; 
and  he  has  a  record  of  it,  so  that  the  facts  cannot  be  lost.  This  is 
the  lowest  view  of  the  matter.  It  may  possibly  happen  that  what 
has  been  discovered  will  be  an  addition  to  the  sum  of  human  know¬ 
ledge,  and  he  may  thus  be  prepared,  if  he  has  the  record  of  his 
labours,  to  confer  a  benefit  on  his  fellows  by  elucidating  some 


abstruse  point,  or  by  demonstrating  that  it  would  be  time  lost  to 
seek  for  success  by  following  the  road  he  has  already  carefully  and 
fully  explored. 

“  But,”  says  another,  “  I  do  not  mako  any  experiments,  I  prac¬ 
tise  a  regular  process.  I  adhere  to  established  rules  in  all  my 
operations,  and  consequently  I  would  have  nothing  new  to  record.’’ 
If  this  statement  be  strictly  exact,  we  acknowledge  that  for  such  a 
person  it  would  be  sufficient  to  indicate  in  his  photograpluc  journal 
or  diary  the  simple  fact  that  he  employed,  to  effect  a  certain  result, 
such  or  such  a  process.  We  desire  to  remark,  however,  that  such  a 
case  is  in  reality  a  rare  one.  The  photographer  may  not  change  his 
processes,  but  the  circumstances  about  him  are  continually  varying, 
and  oftentimes  produce  what  is  equivalent  to  a  real  change  in  all 
the  conditions  under  which  he  works,  and,  if  possible,  this  and  the 
results  of  it  ought  to  be  noticed  and  noted.  Then,  again,  we  have 
often  been  amused  and  instructed  in  questioning  our  friends  who 
insist  that  they  work  strictly  to  the  letter  some  regular  process,  by 
discovering  that  unconsciously  they  have  introduced  important  modi¬ 
fications  into  their  practice  of  the  process.  Not  being  accustomed  to 
watch  their  own  operations  critically,  and  to  make  a  note  of  every 
apparently  trifling  change,  they  have  been  perhaps  working  an  im¬ 
proved  process  without  knowing  it,  or,  what  is  as  likely,  a  degraded 
process  "without  being  at  all  aware  of  it. 

There  is  still  another  view  of  this  matter  wo  wish  to  commend  to 
our  readers.  The  keeping  of  such  a  daily  record  tends  to  beget  a 
habit  of  observation,  and  is  apt  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  student 
to  some  particular  point  for  investigation,  which  can  bo  regularly 
followed  up  without  interfering  with  his  ordinary  w'ork  ;  and  in  this 
wTay,  he  who  would  have  done  nothing  otherwise,  becomes  a  contri¬ 
butor  to  the  advancement  of  science,  and,  being  led  on  step  by  step, 
accomplishes  results  which  he  himself  would  not  liavo  believed 
possible. 

We  judge,  then,  that  it  is  advisable  to  have  a  record  of  every 
operation.  All  that  is  strictly  regular,  or  according  to  some  estab¬ 
lished  formula,  may  be  merely  indicated  ;  but  everytliing  exceptional, 
tentative,  experimental,  ought  to  be  rigidly  and  fully  recorded.  It  is 
the  only  sure  wTay  of  knowing  what  we  do,  and  of  being  able  to 
estimate  at  its  proper  value  what  we  have  really  accomplished. 

We  close  tins  article  by  a  single  observation  drawn  from  our  own 
experience.  It  has  more  than  once  happened  that  we  have  labo¬ 
riously  carried  fonvard  a  series  of  experiments,  and  carefully  recorded 
them  in  our  journal  without  being  able  at  the  time  to  derive  from 
it  any  useful  result;  and  jret,  months  afterwards,  instructed  by  a 
larger  experience,  or  enlightened  by  the  labours  of  others,  we  have 
reperused  our  record,  and  have  been  able  to  draw  from  it  deductions 
highly  valuable  in  every  point  of  view". 

We  have  not  exhausted  this  subject,  but  we  trust  wre  have  said 
enough  to  show  the  importance  of  it. 


POSITIVE  PRINTING  WITHOUT  THE  USE  OF 
HYPOSULPHITE  OF  SODA. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society,  which  took  place 
on  the  5th  instant,  M.  1’Abbe  Salvy  submitted  to  the  Society  some 
positive  proofs  obtained  without  the  employment  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda  as  a  fixing  agent.  He  described  his  process  in  the  following 


manner ; — 

My  proofs  are  fixed  without  hyposulphite  of  soda — a  fact  which 
doubtless  ensures  for  them  much  greater  permanency  than  that 
possessed  by  photographs  with  chloride  of  silver. 

I  have  first  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  to  Sir  John  Herschel  I  owe 
the  idea  of  this  process.  He  has  showm,  some  years  since,  that  if  a 
paper  prepared  with  citrate  of  iron  be  exposed  under  a  negative,  and 
then  placed  on  a  bath  of  nitrate  of  silver,  an  image  is  obtained. 
These  facts,  perfectly  true  in  themselves,  yield  however  but  very 
mediocre  results ;  and  so,  without  abandoning  a  method  of  printing 
which  seemed  to  me  so  full  of  promise,  I  applied  myself  to  render  it 
more  perfect.  After  numerous  experiments,  I  obtained  the  proofs  now 
submitted  for  your  inspection,  winch  do  not  perhaps  possess  that  ex¬ 
cessive  delicacy  and  brilliancy  peculiar  to  albumenised  paper  prints, 
the  absence  of  which  is  compensated  for  by  a  softness  and  richness 
of  tint  which  is  never  obtained  by  the  ordinary  processes. 

Instead  of  putting  the  paper  on  the  silver  bath  after  insolation,  I 
combine  the  salts  of  iron  and  silver,  and  then  expose. 

My  solution  is  thus  prepared.  In  one  bottle  I  put — 

Water  .  2  ounces, 

Oxalate  of  iron  . . . . .  53  grains, 

Citrate  of  iron . . .  88  *> 
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In  another — 

Water  . .  .  2  ounces, 

Nitrate  of  silver  .  53  grains. 

I  mix  these  two  solutions.  A  precipitate  of  silver  is  formed,  and  the 
clear  supernatant  liquor  is  the  sensitising  solution.  This  is  spread 
upon  paper  by  the  aid  of  a  brush,  or,  still  better,  poured  into  a  dish 
and  the  paper  floated  thereon.  The  excess  of  solution  is  then  ab¬ 
sorbed  between  folds  of  blotting-paper,  and  then  the  paper  is  exposed. 
The  image  being  produced,  it  is  washed  in  several  changes  of  clear 
water,  and  finally  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  bath  containing  a  few  drops 
,  of  ammonia.  _  _  v 

The  tone  of  the  proofs  varies  with  the  degree  of  humidity  of  the 
paper.  If  it  is  used  perfectly  dry,  it  is  of  a  beautiful  orange  yellow. 

When  the  liquor  is  acidified  with  acetic,  oxalic,  or  citric  acids,  proofs 
are  obtained  offering  two  tints  perfectly  glaring.  On  this  account  it 
is  best  to  allow  the  deep  shadows  only  to  appear  in  the  pressure- 
frame,  with  just  a  faint  commencement  of  the  middle  tints.  The  tone 
is  deep  brown.  The  image  is  then  exposed  to  the  vapour  of  ammonia. 
All  the  details  soon  appear,  of  an  orange-yellow  colour,  which  can  be 
changed  by  means  of  chloride  of  gold,  or,  still  better,  by  the  sel  d’or 
de  Fordos  et  Gelis,  employed  in  the  proportion  of  three  grains  to  a 
pint  of  water. 

The  whole  of  the  operations  do  not  occupy  more  than  twenty  to 
twenty-five  minutes,  from  the  sensitising  until  they  are  completely 
finished. 

I  had  almost  forgotten  to  say  that  the  paper  best  adapted  for  the 
purpose,  as  yielding  the  best  results,  is  that  manufactured  by  Turner, 
of  Chafford  Mills,  in  England.  This  arises,  doubtless,  from  the 
method  of  sizing. 

- — - - - 

ON  A  NEW  COLLODION  WITH  A  MINERAL  BASIS. 

There  are  few  scientific  or  practical  photographers  in  the  present 
day  who  would  be  inclined  to  dispute  the  superiority  of  inorganic 
materials  over  organic  bodies  for  photographic  use,  more  particularly 
when  the  former  can  be  employed  with  the  same  facility  as  the 
latter. 

Organic  bodies  are  especially  liable  to  change,  even  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  the  constituents  having  in  general  a  strong 
tendency  to  molecular  re-arrangement,  and  to  pass  from  low  to 
higher  degrees  of  oxidation  until  the  highest  or  teleoxiclised  state  is 
reached.  During  the  successive  stages  of  transmutation  new  com¬ 
pounds  are  formed,  which  vary  much  in  their  chemical  relations. 
Moreover,  hi  the  preparation  of  such  a  compound  as  pyroxyline,  the 
conditions  of  success  he  within  such  narrow  limits  that  it  is  by  no 
means  easy  to  produce  samples  of  constant  composition. 

Inorganic  bodies,  however,  are  generally  stable  and  subject  to  but 
little  alteration,  their  elements  being  bound  together  more  firmly 
apparently  than  is  the  case  with  organic  substances ;  but  even  when 
they  do  decompose,  the  nature  of  the  decomposition  products  may 
be  generally  predicted  by  the  chemist,  and  any  ill  effects  anticipated 
and  guarded  against.  In  addition  to  this  their  preparation  is  more 
certain,  slight  variations  in  the  conditions  of  experiment  not  usually 
exerting  an  injurious  influence  on  the  composition  of  the  final  result, 
though  the  yield  may  be  variable. 

Keeping  these  facts  in  view,  it  seemed  to  me  desirable  to  ascertain 
whether  we  might  not  be  able  to  replace  our  present  organic  collo¬ 
dion  by  one  with  a  purely  inorganic  basis.  My  attention  was  long 
since  drawn  to  this  subject  on  reading  Professor  Graham’s  masterly 
researches  on  liquid  diffusion,  and  the  preparation  of  colloidal 
bodies  by  dialysis.  It  seemed  evident  to  me  that  it  was  to  the  class 
of  colloids  I  should  look  to  furnish  me  with  the  means  of  prosecuting 
experiments  hi  the  new  direction.  In  the  last  volume  of  The 
British  Journal  oe  Photography  I  published  the  results  of  some 
experiments  with  colloidal  silicic  acid  and  alumina  as  substitutes  for 
albumin  for  paper  proofs  ;  but  though  the  results  were  encouraging, 
I  was  unable  through  press  of  other  matters  to  follow  out  the  expe¬ 
riments  at  the  time.  More  recently,  however,  I  have  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  basis  for  the  sensitive  surface,  resembling  in  many  res¬ 
pects  the  ordinary  collodion  film. 

The  new  collodion  is  simply  a  dilute  solution  of  colloidal  silicic 
acid  in  strong  alcohol.  The  experiments  already  made  with  this 
liquid  give  good  promise  of  future  success,  as  I  can  now  quite  easily 
take  photographs  on  plates  coated  with  it,  and,  so  far  as  preliminary 
manipulation  is  concerned,  without  any  additional  trouble.  The 
results  obtained  are  therefore  sufficiently  encouraging  to  warrant  me 
in  Dying  a  general  account  of  the  earlier  experiments,  in  the  form 
of  a  preliminary  notice,  before  the  readers  of  The  British  Journal 
oe  Photography.  I  hope  shortly  to  be  able  to  give  the  details  of 
the  process  more  in  extenso. 


1  long  ago  observed  that  very  dilute  solutions  of  colloidal  silicic 
acid  were  not  gelatinised  by  the  addition  of  strong  alcohol.  It  was 
also  found  that  much  of  the  water  could  be  withdrawn  from  the 
mixture  by  prolonged  exposure  over  quicklime  in  a  closed  chamber. 
The  liquid  so  prepared  was  found  to  possess  somewhat  different  pro¬ 
perties  from  the  simple  aqueous  solution,  and  quickly  “  set  ”  in  a  firm 
transparent  jelly  on  evaporation.  Graham,  quite  recently,  has 
described*  a  series  of  similar  compounds  in  which  various  liquids 
can  replace  water  in  colloidal  silicic  acid  or  other  analogous  bodies. 
These  solutions  Graham  distinguishes  by  the  termination  sol :  thus 
the  liquid  above  mentioned  he  terms  the  alcosol  of  silicic  acid ;  there¬ 
fore,  when  I  mention  the  name  it  will  be  understood  what  is  meant. 

The  rapid  gelatination  of  the  alcosol  of  silicic  acid,  on  evaporation, 
gave  me  a  clue  to  the  preparation  of  the  collodion.  However,  it  wras 
found,  when  the  experiment  was  tried,  that  the  setting  of  the  film 
took  place  very  slowly,  owing  to  the  time  required  for  the  evapora¬ 
tion  of  the  alcohol  from  the  plate.  '  This  was  disappointing, 
but  the  difficulty  was  cleared  away  by  a  fortunate  observation.  It 
was  found  that  a  plate  coated  with  aqueous  silicic  acid  was  but 
slowly,  if  at  all,  affected  by  the  fumes  of  ammonia,  but  when  a  plate 
coated  with  the  alcosol  of  the  same  body  was  exposed  to  the  vapour 
of  ammonia  it  gelatinised  almost  instantly  throughout  the  entire  film. 
The  fact  that  a  trace  of  ammonia  is  thus  necessarily  introduced  into 
the  film  has  to  be  borne  in  mind,  as,  if  it  were  neglected,  it  would  be 
a  serious  source  of  inconvenience.  By  a  little  attention  in  iodising 
the  collodion,  however,  the  effect  of  the  ammonia  may  be  satis¬ 
factorily  neutralised. 

With  the  exception  of  iodide  of  ammonium  I  have  succeeded 
equally  well  with  all  the  metallic  iodides  as  iodisers.  Even  the  for¬ 
mer  is  only  troublesome  when  too  alkaline,  and  is  then  liable  to  pro¬ 
duce  gelatination.  On  the  whole  iodide  of  potassium  seems  to  work 
best  in  the  new  film.  I  therefore  use  it  exclusively,  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  three  grains  of  the  pure  iodide  to  the  ounce  of  collodion.  In 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  effect  of  the  ammonia  in  the  film  I  add  suffi¬ 
cient  dilute  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine  to  colour  the  mixture  a  full 
amber  tint. 

The  nitrate  bath  used  for  sensitising  the  plates  should  be  of  the 
usual  thirty-gram  strength,  and  rendered  sufficiently  acid  with  nitric 
acid.  This  is  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  free  iodine  in  remov¬ 
ing  an}'  trace  of  ammonia  from  the  sensitive  film.  The  developer 
with  which  I  have  as  yet  succeeded  best  is  the  citro-pyrogallic  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  usual  strength— at  first  poured  on  plain,  and  subsequently 
with  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

The  modus  operandi,  then,  consists  in  coating  the  perfectly  clean 
plate  with  the  iodised  alcosol  of  silicic  acid.  This  is  done  by  pour¬ 
ing  on  the  liquid  as  you  would  ordinary  collodion,  then  draining  the 
plates  slightly,  but  with  the  usual  rocking  motion.  The  coated  sur¬ 
face  is  then  instantly  held  for  a  few  seconds  over  a  dish  containing 
some  of  the  ordinary  “  liquor  ammonite  ”  of  the  shops  at  the  bottom. 
On  looking  through  the  back  of  the  plate,  after  about  ten  seconds’ 
exposure  to  the  annnoniacal  fumes,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  por¬ 
tions  of  the  film  next  the  glass  show  an  inclination  to  form  into  faintly 
perceptible  ridges.  This  is  the  point  to  watch,  as  the  moment  these 
commence  to  show  by  reflection  from  the  back  surface  of  the  film 
the  setting  is  complete,  and  any  further  exposure  to  the  ammonia 
could  serve  no  good  purpose,  and  would  only  tend  to  render  the  film 
too  strongly  annnoniacal.  When  sufficiently  set  the  plate  is  dipped 
in  the  bath  in  the  usual  way,  and  allowed  to  remain  there  for  about 
three  minutes.  When  taken  out  it  presents  the  appearance  of  an 
ordinary  collodion  film,  with  this  exception  that  I  have  not  yet  ob¬ 
tained  it  of  a  very  creamy  appearance ;  however  I  think  it  can  be  done. 
The  exposure  required  to  properly  impress  the  plate  is  somewhat 
longer  than  is  necessary  for  the  ordinary  collodion  sensitive  surface. 
This  is  probably  caused  by  the  acid  state  of  the  bath,  as  a  pyroxylirte 
film  iodised  in  the  same  way  and  sensitised  in  the  same  bath  required 
nearly  the  same  exposure  as  the  silicic  acid  film  did. 

The  development  of  the  picture  requires  tune  for  its  accomplish¬ 
ment,  as  it  is  sometimes  a  minute  after  the  first  application  of  the 
developer  before  the  image  makes  its  appearance;  but  once  it 
starts  out  it  steadily  increases  in  density  and  clearness  until  the 
details  are  well  defined.  I  have  not  succeeded  in  developing 
satisfactorily  with  protosulphate  of  iron,  as  it  tends  to  weaken 
the  film  very  much.  I  may  here  observe  that  with  none  of  the 
plates  winch  I  have  experimented  with  have  I  had  any  annoyance 
from  stains  or  streaks,  or  many  of  the  thousand-and-one  troubles  inci¬ 
dental  to  photographic  processes.  The  principal  difficulty  which  I 
have  encountered  lias  been  a  tendency  of  the  film  to  leave  the  glass 
wherever  the  developer  or  any  liquid  has  been  allowed  to  fall  on  the 
plate,  or  was  at  all  violently  tin-own  on  the  surface.  This  tendency 
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was  particularly  observed  when  the  plate  was  prepared  in  too  acid 
a  bath,  or  the  developer  itself  was  too  strongly  acid.  It  is,  therefore, 
advisable  to  allow  the  developer  or  wash-water  to  flow  gently  over 
the  plate.  If  this  be  done  no  fear  need  be  entertained  of  floating  the 
film  off  the  plate,  since  the  gelatinised  silicic  acid  possesses  compa¬ 
ratively  little  cohesion  between  its  own  particles,  though  it  is 
strongly  adhesive  to  the  surface  of  the  glass.  This  is  consistent 
with  the  observation  of  Mr.  Graham  that  colloids  are  strongly 
adherent  to  colloids,  though  a  crystalloid  and  a  colloid  will  separate. 
I  fix  the  picture  with  weak  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  with 
which  the  plate  is  gently  flooded.  The  fixed  picture  when  once  dry 
is  extremely  difficult  to  remove  from  the  plates,  and  requires  strong 
friction  with  tripoli  to  clear  away.  The  varnish  used  for  protecting 
the  surface  should  be  very  transparent. 

I  refrain  at  present  from  noticing  any  points  connected  with  the 
characters  of  the  negatives  taken  with  the  alcosol  of  silicic  acid  as 
collodion,  since  there  were  many  defects  observed  which  subsequent 
experimenting  has  removed.  In  bringing  forward  the  results  of  my 
earliest  experiments  I  must  therefore  be  understood  to  simply  indi¬ 
cate  a  very  promising  field  for  future  investigation  in  this  direction. 

Emerson  J.  Reynolds,  F.R.G.S., 

Lecturer  on  Practical  Chemistry,  Ledivich  School  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  Dublin. 


ON  RELIEF  IN  NEGATIVES,  AND  ON  POSITIVES 
OBTAINED  BY  MEANS  OF  THE  DOUBLE  OXIDE 
OF  LEAD  AND  SILVER, 

The  Bulletin  Beige  de  la  Photographic  contains  the  following 
observations  by  Dr.  Vogel  on  the  above  subjects.  After  a  few  intro¬ 
ductory  remarks  in  reference  to  the  relief  obtainable  in  negatives, 
Dr.  Vogel  says 

We  will  not  follow  the  various  arguments  pro  and  con  as  to  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  utilising  this  singular  phenomenon,  but  it  would  seem 
interesting  to  review  Mr.  Osborne’s  exposition  of  the  subject. 

Negatives  obtained  by  ordinary  processes  have,  he  says,  been 
generally  regarded  as  plane  surfaces  ;  but  observation  has  neverthe¬ 
less  demonstrated  that  proofs  of  this  kind  possess  ridges  in  very 
decided  relief,  especially  in  those  images  in  which  the  lines  are  well 
defined,  and  which  contain  no  half-tone.  These  elevations  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  well  marked  to  render  it  possible  to  obtain  an  impression 
from  them  in  tinfoil.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  satisfy  oneself  on 
this  head.  The  negative  is  placed  on  a  flat  block,  and  a  sheet  of  soft 
tinfoil  being  superimposed,  it  is  passed  through  a  rolling  press.  The 
negative  may  sometimes  be  broken,  but  not  always.  To  obtain  these 
imprints  in  all  their  purity  it  is  advisable  to  soften  the  plate  first 
with  gum  arabic,  and  to  remove  by  means  of  a  little  cotton  wool  the 
pulverulent  precipitate  which  covers  it,  and  which  necessarily  im¬ 
pairs  the  sharpness  of  the  print  by  incrusting  the  tinfoil.  The  gum 
slightly  confuses  the  relief,  as  may  be  seen  by  treating  one-half  the 
plate  and  comparing  the  two  sides.  Notwithstanding,  the  relief  was 
sufficiently  well  marked  to  be  susceptible  of  printing  on  the  paper 
upon  which  the  sheet  of  tinfoil  was  pasted,  which  was  used  in  our 
experiments. 

I  have  seen  a  print  of  this  kind  taken  from  a  negative  strongly 
intensified  by  pyrogallic  acid  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  the 
intensification  itself  which  produces  this  relief.  I  have  also  seen 
other  results  produced  from  -weak  negatives  not  intensified,  and  the 
tinfoil,  while  bearing  some  trace  of  an  impression,  possessed  it  in  so 
slight  a  degree  as  to  be  very  indistinct. 

It  is  known  that  analysis  yields  a  very  small  quantity  of  silver 
from  negative  proofs,  and  this  may  probably  explain  the  phenomenon 
to  which  attention  has  been  directed.  In  point  of  fact,  the  silver 
which  enters  into  the  composition  of  our  negative  proofs  is  a  light 
pulverulent  mass,  quite  amorphous  and  different  from  the  fused  silver 
of  commerce,  which  is  compact  and  brilliant.  A  very  small  quantity 
of  the  former  possesses  considerable  volume,  and  occupies  a  much 
greater  space  than  an  equal  weight  of  ordinary  silver. 

The  second  communication  bore  reference  to  some  satisfactory 
results  obtained  by  M.  Grime  with  the  double  oxide  of  silver  and 
lead,  which  seem  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  grand  question 
of  dispensing  with  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  very  near  receiving  a  solu¬ 
tion.  M.  Griine  has  already  been  able  to  reduce  it  to  a  minimum 
quantity,  which  is  far  from  being  without  interest.  His  process  is 
founded  on  the  discovery  of  Wohler,  that  if  a  mixed  solution  of  a  salt 
of  lead  and  a  salt  of  silver  be  precipitated  by  means  of  potash,  a 
yellow  precipitate  is  produced,  which  is  a  true  compound  of  the  oxides 
of  the  two  metals,  the  excess  of  potash  not  being  in  a  condition  to 
act  on  the  oxide  of  lead,  which,  as  is  known,  is  slightly  soluble  in 
that  rc-agent.  This  compound,  containing  sixty-six  parts  of  oxide 


of  lead  and  thirty-four  parts  of  oxide  of  silver,  is  sensitive  to  the 
action  of  light.  The  paper  to  which  it  is  applied  is  impressed  with 
the  same  degree  of  rapidity  as  chloride  of  silver  paper.  It  repro¬ 
duces  the  most  delicate  half-tones ;  and  the  fixing  and  toning  processes 
are  the  same  as  in  the  ordinary  methods  of  printing. 

In  the  first  experiments,  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  nitrate  of  lead 
and  one  part  of  nitrate  of  silver  was  precipitated  by  potash.  The 
washed  precipitate  was  then  spread,  by  the  aid  of  a  brush,  over  some 
ordinary  photographic  paper,  which,  when  dried  and  exposed,  passed 
from  yellow  to  black  in  the  clear  portions  of  the  negative.  This 
process  has  since  been  modified,  and  the  following  is  the  method  now 
adopted.  Ordinary  paper  is  floated  for  a  few  minutes  on  a  balh 
composed  as  follows : — 


Nitrate  of  lead  .  parts. 

Nitrate  of  silver .  1  part. 

Water .  20  parts. 


The  paper  is  dried,  and  floated  a  second  time  on  a  bath  composed  ol 
one  part  of  potash  dissolved  in  thirty  parts  of  water. 

The  paper  then  passes  to  a  brownish  yellow.  It  is  dried,  and  then 
exposed.  Under  the  luminous  action  the  lights  become  brownish, 
but  their  purity  may  be  restored  by  fixing  with  hyposulphite  of  soda. 
The  proofs  tone  in  the  aqueous  bath  exactly  like  those  on  albumen 
ised  paper.  '  By  using  a  solution  of  the  above  proportions  of  the 
nitrate  of  lead  and  silver  with  fifty  parts  of  water,  very  passable  im¬ 
pressions  may  be  produced. 

The  image  possesses  the  brownish  tint  yielded  by  the  generality 
of  prints  obtained  with  pure  nitrate  of  silver,  but  they  arc  less 
brilliant 
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MR,  POUNCY’S  SPECIFICATION. 

Scaled  April  1863,  and  dated  January  29 th,  1863. 

My  invention  relates  to  certain  improvements  in  obtaining,  transferring, 
and  printing  from  photographic  or  other  pictures  or  images,  and  also  in 
preparing  the  materials  for  such  processes;  tho  main  or  principal  feature 
of  my  said  invention  consisting  in  the  employment  of  a  sensitive  or  sen¬ 
sitised  ink  or  composition  on  which  pictures  or  images  may  he  produced 
by  the  agency  of  light,  and  which  may  be  transferred  or  printed  from  in 
the  manner  hereinafter  mentioned.  The  surfaces  employed  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  pictures  or  images  may  be  paper,  silk,  linen,  cotton,  or  mixed 
fabrics,  leather,  wood,  ivory,  glass,  porcelain,  or  stone,  or  surfaces  of 
metal  or  of  metallic  alloys,  or  any  surface  adapted  for  the  reception  of  tho 
ink  or  composition  hereinafter  mentioned,  may  bo  used.  The  surface  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  employed  is  coated  with  an  ink  or  composition  consisting  of 
carbonaceous  or  other  colouring  matter  (according  to  the  colour  or  tint  of 
the  picture  desired  to  be  produced),  fat,  tallow’,  or  oil,  bichromate  of 
potash,  or  bitumen  of  Judaea,  or  both  of  such  last-mentioned  substances, 
and  benzol,  turpentine,  or  other  hydrocarbon  or  analogous  solvent.  The 
respective  proportions  of  the  several  ingredients  hereinbefore  mentioned 
will  vary  with  the  circumstances  attending  the  operation.  The  mode  of 
compounding  such  ingredients  and  the  necessary  proportions  thereof  will 
be  well  understood  by  persons  conversant  with  photographic  manipulation, 
and  with  the  preparation  of  printing  inks  or  compositions. 

I  may  mention,  however,  that  if  the  photographic  picture  or  image  is 
to  be  transferred  on  to  stone  or  any  other  surface  suitable  for  being  printed 
from,  a  larger  quantity  of  oil  or  fatty  matter  is  employed  in  preparing  the 
ink  or  sensitive  composition  than  when  the  picture  or  image  is  simply  taken 
on  paper  or  any  other  surface,  and  is  to  be  used  merely  in  that  form.  The 
ink  or  composition  must  be  prepared  and  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
material  employed  in  the  dark,  or  in  a  place  from  which  the  actinic  rays 
of  light  have  been  excluded,  or  by  an  artificial  light  which  does  not  act 
photographically.  The  coated  surface  is  to  be  dried  and  excluded  from 
the  light  until  it  is  about  to  be  used,  when  a  photographic  picture  or 
image  may  be  produced  thereon  by  any  of  the  usual  and  known  methods 
applicable  to  the  purpose. 

When  the  picture  or  image  is  to  be  produced  by  means  of  a  negative 
picture  or  image  applied  to  the  sensitised  surface  so  prepared  as  aforesaid, 
and  the  substance  or  material  is  sufficiently  transparent  to  allow  the  rays 
of  light  to  act  through  the  same,  the  negative  picture  or  image  may  be 
placed  on  the  uncoated  surface,  and  the  light  applied  so  as  to  act  on  the 
coating  through  the  transparent  substance  or  material.  The  rays  of  light 
having  hardened  those  portions  of  the  sensitised  coating  exposed  thereto 
and  produced  the  desired  effect,  the  parts  not  acted  on  thereby  remain 
soluble,  and  are  then  washed  off  with  benzol,  turpentine,  naphtha,  or  other 
analogous  hydrocarbon  or  solvent.  The  picture  or  image  will  thus  be  left 
upon  the  surface  employed  in  printing  ink,  or  in  a  composition  in  the 
nature  of  or  analogous  to  printing  ink,  and  from  which  impressions  can 
be  obtained,  as  hereinafter  mentioned.  _  . 

The  pictures  or  images  obtained  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  mentioned 
are  applicable  to  a  great  variety  of  purposes,  both  useful  and  ornamental. 
They  may  be  preserved,  simply  as  works  of  art,  or  they  may  be  transferred 
(if  a  suitable  material  for  receiving  the  sensitive  coating  has  been  em¬ 
ployed)  to  the  surface  of  porcelain  or  other  ceramic  manufactures,  and 
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‘burnt  in  ”  or  permanently  imparted  thereto  according  to  the  well- 
known  methods  of  performing  such  operations. 

When  the  sensitive  ink  or  composition  is  applied  to  a  lithographic  stono 
for  the  purpose  of  printing  therefrom,  the  surface  of  the  stone  must  be 
“  grained  ”  before  the  application  of  the  ink  or  composition,  and  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  coating  should  be  also  “  grained  ”  after  it  has  been  laid  on  the 
surface  of  the  stone.  The  process  of  “  graining  ”  is  well  understood,  and 
therefore  I  need  not  describe  the  same.  Before  transferring  the  picture 
to  the  stone  the  surface  thereof  should  be  moistened  with  water,  and  it 
should  be  used  in  the  press  in  a  cold  state,  and  not  heated,  as  is  frequently 
the  case  in  ordinary  lithographic  printing. 

I  may  observe  that  I  have  not  in  the  foregoing  statement  entered  into 
the  mode  of  action  of  the  light  upon  the  sensitive  ink  or  composition  so 
employed  as  aforesaid,  inasmuch  as  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  do  so,  the 
effects  produced  upon  such  compounds  being  well  known ;  neither  have  I 
detailed  the  optical  arrangements  for  primarily  obtaining  the  pictures  or 
images,  as  such  arrangements  do  not  form  any  part  of  my  said  invention. 

Having  thus  fully  described  and  ascertained  the  nature  of  my  said 
invention,  and  also  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  performed,  I  would 
observe  in  conclusion,  that  what  I  consider  novel  and  original,  and  there¬ 
fore  claim  as  constituting  my  said  invention,  are — 

Firstly,  the  production  of  photographic  pictures  or  images  by  means  of 
the  sensitised  ink  or  composition  hereinbefore  mentioned,  or  any  sensitised 
ink  or  composition  analogous  or  equivalent  thereto,  in  the  manner  herein¬ 
before  substantially  set  forth  and  described. 

Secondly,  the  methods  of  transferring  the  photographic  pictures  or 
images  so  produced,  as  aforesaid,  to  the  surfaces  of  such  substances  as 
hereinbefore  particularly  mentioned,  and  of  printing  from  such  surfaces 
as  are  adapted  for  such  operation,  as  hereinbefore  substantially  set  forth 
and  described. 

And,  thirdly,  the  methods  of  preparing  the  several  materials  employed 
in  the  process  as  aforesaid,  as  and  for  the  purposes  hereinbefore  set  forth 
and  described.  J ohn  Pouncy. 

METHOD  OF  SILVERING  ALBUMENISED  PAPER,  AND 
FUMING  PROCESS  WITH  AMMONIA.* 

Prepare  a  solution  of  pure  nitrate  of  silver,  not  less  than  eighty  grains 
to  the  ounce,  and  make  it  slightly  alkaline  by  adding  a  drop  of  ammonia 
to  each  ounce.  The  employment  of  ammonia  will  generally  prevent  dis¬ 
colouration  of  the  solution.  Pour  the  solution  into  a  porcelain  or  rubber 
tray,  and  float  the  albumen  paper  upon  it  for  one  minute ;  if  the  paper 
remains  on  five  minutes  it  will  do  no  harm.  Breathe  upon  the  paper  if 
it  be  inclined  to  curl  up  at  the  edges,  when  it  will  go  down  to  a  flat  posi¬ 
tion.  When  it  is  ready  to  come  off,  lift  the  corner  with  a  strip  of  glass, 
and  hang  up  in  a  dark  place  to  drain  and  dry.  Papers  are  very  con¬ 
veniently  hung  on  a  line  with  a  spring  clothes-pin. 

Very  many  modifications  of  the  silver  solution  for  albumen  paper  have 
been  prescribed — among  others,  the  admixture  of  nitrate  of  ammonia ; 
or,  what  is  equivalent,  dissolving  the  precipitate  formed  by  aqua  ammo¬ 
nia,  with  nitric  acid.  It  will  not  answer  to  use  the  ammonio -nitrate  as 
made  for  plain  paper,  as  that  dissolves  the  albumen.  Ammonia  salts  of 
;  silver  give  a  rich  purple  colour  to  photographic  prints,  and  hence  it  is 
highly  desirable  to  secure  the  advantage  of  ammonia  in  the  silver  sensi¬ 
tising  of  albumen  paper.  Instead  of  introducing  nitrate  of  ammonia  into 
the  silver  solution,  it  is  better  to  form  an  ammonia-nitrate  of  silver  on 
the  surface  of  the  paper  by  the  fuming  process,  which  will  presently  be 
described.  Nitrate  of  ammonia  in  the  solution  will  not  economise  silver, 
as  has  been  claimed,  b}r  making  a  less  degree  of  strength  answer  for 
,  prints  of  equal  richness  and  beauty.  Neither  is  there  any  advantage 
j  in  employing  it  in  conjunction  with  fuming.  A  silver  solution  for  albu- 
I  men  paper  will  sometimes  become  discoloured.  The  best  method  of 
decolourising,  is  to  filter  it  through  animal  charcoal. 

Fuming  Process  with  Ammonia. 

When  the  silvered  albumen  paper  is  perfectly  dry,  place  it  in  a  tight 
|  box,  and  expose  to  the  fumes  of  strong  ammonia  contained  in  a  saucer 
beneath.  The  ingenious  photographer  will  have  no  difficulty  in  devising 
an  arrangement  for  introducing  several  sheets  of  paper  at  a  time,  in  such 
|  a  way  as  to  expose  the  surfaces  equally  to  contact  with  the  fumes. 

The  length  of  time  necessary  for  fuming  varies  with  different  kinds  of 
paper,  from  ten  minutes  to  half  an  hour.  A  paper  heavily  glazed  with 
albumen  requires  a  longer  exposure  to  the  fumes  than  a  thin  light  paper. 
A  bad  article  of  paper  will  sometimes  turn  brown  over  the  ammonia 
vapour,  and  is  therefore  worthless  for  this  process. 

The  paper  must  never  be  put  in  damp,  for  in  that  case  a  scum  will 
form  on  the  surface,  which  will  injure  or  spoil  it  for  printing.  The  same 
effect  takes  place  when  the  dry  paper  is  excessively  fumed  with  concen¬ 
trated  ammonia.  The  paper  should  be  exposed  long  enough  to  cause 
the  prints  to  appear  of  a  rich  purple  colour  while  printing.  If  the  paper 
appears  red  or  chocolate-brown  in  the  printing-frame,  it  has  not  remained 
long  enough  in  the  ammonia  vapours. 

The  advantages  of  ammonia  fuming  are :  that  a  weaker  silver  solution 
may  be  used ;  that  the  prints  are  more  easily  toned,  and  with  less  gold  ; 
that  the  tendency  of  paper  to  become  measly  during  the  toning  is,  to  a 
great  extent,  obviated ;  and,  that  greater  sensitiveness  is  obtained,  so 
that  weaker  negatives,  with  better  detail,  can  be  employed. 

*  From  Divine’  Photographic  Manipulation. 


JOTTINGS  FROM  “AN  OLD  HAND’S”  NOTE  BOOK 


ON  BLINDS,  AND  OTHER  SIMILAR  INVENTIONS  FOR 
REGULATING  LIGHT. 

In  a  publication  issued  in  1836,  blinds  are  described  as  “ screens  com- 
posed  of  various  materials,  and  fixed  in  windows  or  in  frames  to  exclude 
a  too  strong  light,”  or  to  “screen  the  interior  of  an  apartment  from 
observation.”  The  contrivances  for  these  purposes  are  further  said  to  be 
so  numerous  and  so  well-known  as  to  require  no  particular  notice.  Some 
time  about  the  date  indicated  above,  Mr.  Goode,  of  Ryde,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  received  the  silver  Vulcan  medal  from  the  Society  of  Arts  for 
bringing  before  the  public  an  excellent  contrivance  in  the  shape  of  screens 
that  folded  like  a  fan,  and  were  intended  principally  for  use  in  the  large 
circular-headed  windows  in  churches,  chapels,  and  the  large  halls  of  public 
buildings. 

Some  eighteen  years  back  a  Daguerreotype  operator  at  North  Shields 
and  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  shielded  his  sitters  from  too  strong  a  light  by 
dexterously  adjusting  a  large  sailcloth  over  two  horizontal  poles  ;  for,  at 
that  time,  studios  and  glass  rooms  were  like  “tortoise-shell  tom-cats” — 
rather  scarce.  With  respect  to  “  gauzes”  as  a  means  of  softening  and 
subduing  light,  they  have  been  constantly  used  for  the  last  fifty  years  in 
panoramic  and  dioramic  exhibitions,  by  night  or  day,  in  conjunction  with 
yas  light,  lamp  light,  or  sun  light ;  also  in  picture  galleries  to  shut  oft'  the 
direct  rays  of  sunlight ;  or  in  conjunction  with  transparent  pieces  of 
coloured  silk  or  tammy  to  give  additional  effect  to  large  single  pictures, 
such  as  snow  scenes  or  conflagrations.  The  large  pictures  of  Adam  and 
Eve,  which  were  exhibited  in  all  the  principal  towns  in  England  some 
twenty  years  back,  had  a  tone  or  tint  thrown  upon  them  by  the  use  of 
coloured  mediums.  The  celebrated  picture  of  the  Brand  Plucked  out  of 
the  Burning — John  Wesley  when  a  child  saved  from  the  fire  that  con¬ 
sumed  his  father’s  house,  at  Epworth— had  great  effect  added  to  it  by  the 
use  of  a  red  medium.  Frost  Fair  on  the  Thames,  another  immense  picture 
that  went  the  round  of  the  large  towns,  had  the  snow  and  frozen  effects, 
with  the  glow  from  the  bonfires  on  the  ice,  considerably  heightened  by  the 
use  of  coloured  transparent  gauzes.  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter’s  great  pano¬ 
rama  of  the  Siege  of  Seringapatam — one  of  the  eai’liest  efforts  in  the  pano¬ 
ramic  way  on  a  large  scale — was  treated  in  the  same  manner  when  exhibited 
by  day  or  artificial  light.  The  louvre-board  method  was  originally  con¬ 
structed  and  used  for  letting  in  and  shutting  out  draughts  of  air,  and 
placed  on  the  roofs  of  .malt-kilns,  breweries,  chapels,  large  club-rooms, 
and  theatres.  The  elder  Brunei,  the  projector  and  engineer  of  the 
Thames  Tunnel,  had  a  horizontal  sawing  mill  erected  at  Battersea,  oppo¬ 
site  Cremorne,  sixty  years  ago,  on  the  louvre-board  system.  The  boards, 
which  were  feather-edged,  set  to  an  angle,  caught  the  wind,  and  turned 
the  mill  round.  A  scene  on  the  louvre-board  system  was  introduced 
forty  years  ago  in  the  old  Adelphi  Theatre,  in  a  piece  called  “  Valmondi,” 
and  effected  an  instantaneous  transformation  of  flats  and  wings,  without 
any  drawing  off  or  pushing  on.  I  could  enumerate  many  other  instances, 
but  the  above  are  quite  sufficient  to  show  that  there  is  little  or  no  novelty 
in  the  principle  of  these  “modern  inventions,”  though  there  may  be  iii 
the  shape  or  configuration. 

The  Outside  Sunshade — now  seen  everywhere—  was  the  invention  of  a 
workman  in  the  employ  of  Thomas  Dawes,  the  upholsterer  and  house- 
decorator,  Dean-street,  Soho-square.  Dawes  saw  that  the  thing  was 
good  and  likely  to  take,  so  he  gave  the  man  something  for  his  idea,  and 
then  patented  it  for  his  own  benefit.  This  was  seventy  years  ago.  On 
Dawes  retiring  from  the  trade,  the  patent  was  transferred  to  his  son,  who 
carried  on  business  with  a  person  named  Newton  at  the  comer  of 
Carlisle-street,  Soho-square.  Their  foreman,  one  Artaud,  was  exceedingly 
skilful  and  neat  in  constructing  models,  and  in  the  wareroom  of  his  em¬ 
ployers  might  be  seen  the  following : — 

The  Patent  Outside  Blind. — This  was  a  blind  or  shade  that  could  be  fitted 
to  any  description  of  window.  It  worked  from  a  case  or  box  up  and  down 

two  wainscot  rods. - The  Venetian  Outside  Blind.  —  This  consisted  of 

two  frames  fastened  to  the  outside  brick  or  stone  work  of  any  window, 
by  a  peculiar  kind  of  back-flap  hinge.  The  interior  of  the  frames  was 
filled  with  laths,  sometimes  placed  vertically,  sometimes  horizontally, 
each  lath  turning  at  either  end  by  a  pin  working  on  the  socket,  all  on 
the  louvre-board  principle;  or,  if  the  cost  was  no  object,  they  worked  in, 
and  were  regulated  by  slips  exactly  similar  to,  and  on  the  principle  of, 

the  parallel  rule. - The  Venetian  Inside  Blinds  were  simply  laths  hung 

upon  narrow  worsted  binding',  and  worked  by  worsted  cords,  without  any 

outside  case  or  frame. - The  Dwarf  Venetian.— To  be  seen  in  nearly 

every  parlour  window. - The  Spring  Poller  Plain,  and  Spring  Poller 

Transparent. — These  were  of  fine  linen  or  fine  muslin,  painted  as  trans¬ 
parencies  with  landscapes  or  figures,  and  were  regulated  by  a  spring  or 
worsted  cords  working  over  a  pulley  on  one  side. 

With  the  exception  of  Dawe’s  Patent  Outside  Blind,  the  only  blind  that 
has  the  slightest  claim  to  originality  and  independent  invention  is  the 
Circular-Beaded  Fan,  by  Goode.  To  engineers  and  diaughtsmen  there 
are  four  well-known  kinds  of  parallel  rules,  each  of  which  have  been 
adapted  in  various  ways  to  screens,  shutters,  and  blinds,  and  also  to  stereo¬ 
scopic  cameras.  In  the  Text-Book  of  Photography  will  be  found  an  aitiele 
on  “  Hooded  Backgrounds,”  well  worth  the  attention  of  artist  photo- 

raphers. 
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SOME  OF  THE  DIFFICULTIES  OF  CARBON  PRINTING 
REMOVED. 

[PHOTOGRAPHIC  NOTES.] 

Take  a  piece  of  glass,  zinc  plate,  smooth  board,  or  any  other  hard  sub¬ 
stance  with  a  flat  surface,  gum  down  upon  it  a  hit  of  common  smooth 
paper,  cut  to  the  size,  and  previously  damped  and  blotted  off,  to  ensure  its 
full  expansion.  With  a  brush,  or  the  Anger,  spread  also  a  little  gum 
mucilage  thinly  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  paper,  so  as  to  1111  up  its  pores. 
This  facilitates  alsoThe  removal  of  the  paper  at  a  future  stage  of  the  pro¬ 
cess.  Now,  while  still  damp,  pour  over  it,  or  spread  upon  it,  a  mixture 
of  lukewarm  gelatine  and  carbon,  or  other  pigment,  and  when  this  has 
set  put  it  aside  to  dry.  Prepare  as  many  of  these  as  you  please,  and  use 
up  your  gelatine  mixture  while  in  good  condition.  When  dry  it  will  keep 
for  any  lengh  of  time.  A  little  salt  or  sugar  added  to  your  gelatine  may 
make  it  more  soluble,  and  more  easily  permeated  afterwards  by  the  sensi¬ 
tising  solution. 

At  your  convenience,  when  you  want  to  take  a  picture,  dip  one  of  your 
plates  in  a  bath  of  bichromate  of  potass  for  a  minute  or  so,  just  till  the 
bath  slightly  penetrates  the  surface  of  the  gelatine.  The  bath  should  not 
be  very  strong.  Let  the  plate  drain  and  dry  in  the  dark,  as  you  wrould  do 
•with  a  silvered  paper  ;  expose  under  your  negative  and  take  back  the 
plate  to  your  dark  room.  Now  pour  a  little  albumen  (previously  beaten 
and  settled)  on  your  exposed  surface.  Spread  albumen  also  on  a  piece  of 
clean  white  paper  (previously  damped  and  blotted  off),  lay  the  two  albu- 
menised  surfaces  together,  avoiding  air-bubbles  ;  let  it  drain  a  little,  or 
press  it  gently  under  blotting-paper,  or  in  a  press,  and  then  plunge  the 
plate  quickly  into  boiling  water.  So  soon  as  the  albumen  is  coagulated 
(which  it  will  be  very  quickly),  take  it  out  and  put  it  into  ivarm  water. 
The  two  papers,  with  the  gelatine  between  them,  will  soon  leave  the  plate. 
If  the  albumen  make  them  hold  at  the  edges  where  it  has  run  over,  they 
should  be  relieved  by  a  knife,  and  thereaiter  the  first  paper  will  also  soon 
be  detached.  The  picture  adheres  to  the  second  paper  and  is  easily 
washed  up. 

This  process  has  two  advantages  of  some  importance : — First,  it  gets  quit 
of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  gelatine  long  in  a  sensitised  state,  whereby 
it  hardens  in  the  dark  and  becomes  useless.  Second,  it  also  gets  quit  of 
the  collodion  used  in  M.  Fargier’s  process  and  Mr.  Swan’s,  whereby  some 
expense  is  saved,  and  not  only  so,  but  the  picture  does  not  run  the  same 
risk  of  cracking  and  splitting  in  the  process  of  drying  as  when  collodion  is 
used,  various  specimens  of  which,  complete^  spoiled  by  cracks,  were 
lately  shown  me  by  Mr.  Tunny,  of  Edinburgh  In  these  specimens  the 
collodion  had  given  way  at  the  edges  of  the  high  lights,  when  it  was 
unsupported  by  any  bod}'  of  gelatine. 

Paper  can  be  prepared  as  above,  and  kept  in  stock,  ready  to  be  sensi¬ 
tised  at  any  time,  without  being  gummed  to  the  glass,  just  as  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  some  time  ago  announced  by  me  for  printing  on  plain  paper.  This 
makes  it  especially  important  to  amateurs.  In  that  case,  the  glass  may 
be  gummed  at  the  edges  or  round  the  margin,  but  should  be  slightly 
waxed  in  the  centre,  to  keep  the  paper  from  adhering. 

Now,  while  I  am  delighted  that  Mr.  Swan’s  success  has  given  carbon¬ 
printing  such  an  impetus,  I  am  also  satisfied  that  his  process  is  a  mere 
modification  of  M.  Fargier’s,  which  was  published  in  1860  ;  and  had  M. 
Fargier  strengthened  his  collodion  film  by  fixing  a  sheet  of  paper  on  it, 
before  detaching  it  in  the  water  from  his  glass  plate,  it  would  have  been 
more  easily  managed,  and  might  have  been  more  generally  adopted,  hut 
he  left  it  in  that  state  that  people  were  frightened  to  try  it,  as  it  was 
thought  that  none  but  the  fingers  of  a  clever  Frenchman  could  catch  up 
floating  collodion  films  and  attach  them  to  paper.  His  process,  however, 
had  still  this  defect,  that  the  glass  on  which  the  gelatine  mixture  was 
spread  being  impervious  to  moisture,  and  there  being  no  very  soluble 
substance  between  the  glass  and  the  gelatine,  the  dissolving  began  at  the 
edges,  and  went  gradually  in  towards  the  centre,  thus  creating  an  in¬ 
equality  in  the  development.  This  difficulty  is  got  rid  of  by  the  process 
which  I  have  now  explained,  as  the  whole  is  so  quickly  removed  from 
the  plate  by  the  softening  of  the  gum,  that  the  warm  water  almost  imme¬ 
diately  gets  at  the  back  of  the  gelatine  through  the  paper  first  laid  on, 
and  which  is  soon  entirely  dissolved  off. 

The  above  modified  process,  which  I  now  make  public,  is  more  nearly 
allied  to  M.  Fargier’s  than  to  Mr.  Swan’s,  and  I  think  I  would  be  fully 
as  much  entitled  to  claim  a  patent  for  it  as  Mr.  Swan  has  for  his.  But  I 
make  all  welcome  to  use  it  who  choose,  and  if  they  do  so  I  believe  they 
will  run  no  risk  of  infringing  any  patent,  while  they  will  find  the  results 
quite  satisfactory.  It  is  perfectly  unjust  that  a  process  which  has  been 
gradually  developed  by  the  labours  of  many  individuals,  each  adding  his 
improvement  from  time  to  time,  should  at  last  be  lucked  up  by  some  per¬ 
son  who  happens  to  give  some  final  or  improving  touch  or  modification  to 
it,  involving  no  new  principle,  or  discovery,  or  application  of  science,  but 
a  simple  variation  in  the  manner  of  manipulating. 

Ut  course,  in  the  process  above-mentioned,  the  albumenised  paper 
might  be  allowed  to  dry,  and  then  be  coagulated  with  alcohol,  but  this 
would  involve  loss  of  time,  and  the  sensitive  film  might  be  gradually 
hardening.  Wm.  Blair. 

Bridgend,  Perth,  July  5th,  1864. 
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LESSON  XIV. 

On  the  Methods  of  Enlarging  Photographs. 

Photography  had  not  enjoyed  an  existence  of  many  months  until  enlarge¬ 
ments  were  attempted.  These,  in  the  first  place,  consisted  of  enlarging 
natural  objects ;  but,  by-and-by,  as  intense  sharpness  began  to  be  obtained 
in  the  negative  (this  sharpness  being  consequent  upon  the  substitution  of 
glass  for  paper  as  a  basis  on  which  to  receive  the  imago),  photographers 
began  to  consider  the  propriety  of  freeing  themselves  from  the  encum¬ 
brance  of  a  large  and  heavy  camera  for  field  work,  and  substituting  a 
smaller  and  more  portable  one,  for  obtaining  negatives  so  sharp  as  to 
admit  of  subsequent  magnifying,  so  as  to  bring  them  up  to  what  they 
considered  the  standard  of  a  large-sized  picture.  This  gave  an  impetus  to 
the  construction  of  small-sized  cameras,  so  furnished  as  to  allow  the  wet 
collodion  process  to  be  practised  in  tho  open  fields  without  the  operator 
being  encumbered  with  more  baggage  than  was  compatible  with  pleasure 
on  his  tour. 

The  various  pieces  of  apparatus  produced,  and  often  patented,  from  time 
to  time,  for  enabling  wet  collodion  to  be  practised  without  a  tent,  fully 
attest  the  skill  and  ingenuity  brought  to  bear  on  this  branch  of  photo¬ 
graphic  art.  Formerly  the  system  of  enlargement  was  peculiar  to 
landscapes,  taken  under  the  circumstances  hinted  at.  At  present  it  is  a 
recognised  branch  of  professional  business,  applied  mainly  to  the  repru- 
duction  of  portraits  on  a  large  scale.  So  important,  indeed,  has  this  ap¬ 
plication  become  that  we  find  several  photographers  who  make  a  speciality 
of  it. 

The  simplest  and  most  obvious  manner  by  which  an  enlarged  image 
can  be  projected  will  be  ascertained  by  tho  following  remarks.  We  shall 
suppose  that  the  picture  to  be  operated  upon  is  a  negative,  carte-de-visite 
size,  and  that  the  picture  has  been  set  up  against  an  even  uniform  light, 
such  as  that  of  the  sky.  If  a  quarter-plate  camera  be  placed  at  the 
distance  of  a  few  feet,  and  focussed  on  this  negative,  tho  resulting  image 
on  the  ground  glass  of  the  camera  will  be  very  small ;  but  as  the  camera 
is  made  to  approach  the  negative — re-focussing  at  each  move — it  will  be 
found  that  the  image  on  the  ground  glass  becomes  larger  and  larger,  until 
at  a  certain  place  it  becomes  of  exactly  the  same  size  as  the  negative. 
Approaching  nearer  still,  the  image  on  the  ground  glass  becomes  rapidly 
larger  than  the  original,  until  a  point  has  been  reached  at  which  the 
image  has  been  magnified  to  many  feet  in  size,  provided  the  camera  had 
been  large  enough  to  show  the  full  size,  and  long  enough  to  admit  of  tho 
extension  requisite  to  produce  a  focus.  As  soon,  however,  as  that  stage 
had  been  passed  at  which  the  image  on  the  ground  glass  became  of  the 
same  size  as  the  original  negative,  it  would  be  necessary  to  reverse  tho 
lens — to  turn  it  “end  for  end’’ — in  order  to  secure  the  most  perfect 
sharpness  ;  for,  when  operating  with  a  portrait  lens,  which  is  the  best  form 
of  lens  for  this  purpose,  it  is  necessary  that  the  front  lens  of  the  combi¬ 
nation,  when  in  its  normal  state,  should  be  nearest  that  particular  plane 
which  is  farthest  away  from  it.  Thus,  so  long  as  the  image  on  the  ground 
glass  is  smaller  than  the  object  being  copied,  thus  far  must  the  front  lens 
of  the  combination  be  placed  next  to  it,  and  vice  versa.  A  large  camera, 
then,  capable  of  expanding  a  considerable  distance,  is  necessary  for  the 
production  of  an  enlarged  picture. 

A  sharp  magnified  image  having  been  obtained  on  the  ground  glass, 
the  next  consideration  is  how  to  fix  it.  The  diffused  light  of  the  sky 
passing  through  a  small  lens  will  produce  an  image  sadly  wanting 
in  illumination  ;  and,  were  a  collodionised  plate  placed  in  the  focus,  a 
long  exposure  would  be  required  to  impress  the  image,  the  length  of  the 
exposure  depending  upon  the  amount  of  the  enlargement. 

When  a  negative,  three  by  three  and  a-half  inches,  and  very  full  of 
detail,  without  much  density,  is  made  use  of,  and  the  image  is  projected 
upon  a  moist  sheet  of  sensitive  paper,  so  prepared  as  to  be  subsequently 
developed,  the  exposure  will  be  about  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  when  the 
enlargement  is  made  up  to  about  thirty  inches  in  size.  If,  instead  of  the 
blue  sky,  a  white  sheet  of  paper  is  placed  at  an  angle  in  front  of  the 
negative,  so  as  to  be  strongly  illuminated  by  the  sun,  the  exposure  will 
be  very  much  reduced ;  and  if  instead  of  that,  an  arrangement  were  made 
by  which  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  could  be  brought  to  pass  through 
the  lens,  the  exposure  with  the  sensitive  negative  paper  alluded  to  would 
be  a  matter  of  seconds,  and  not  of  minutes. 

The  latter  arrangement  is  easily  effected  when  the  whole  camera  appa¬ 
ratus  is  either  pointed  to  the  sun  or  to  a  mirror,  from  which  the  solar  rays 
are  reflected.  In  this  case  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  condensing  lens 
placed  between  the  negative  to  be  reproduce!  and  the  source  of  light, 
whether  this  be  the  sun  or  an  artificial  light.  If  the  former  be  used  the 
apparatus  is  a  solar  camera  ;  if  an  artificial  light  be  employed  the  appro¬ 
priate  name  for  it,  we  suspect,  will  be  a  magic  lantern.  The  principle  of 
both  is  similar.  And  this  leads  us  to  observe  that  we  have  frequently  ob¬ 
tained  enlarged  negatives  by  means  of  the  ordinary  magic  lantern  fitted 
with  an  ordinary  gas  burner  and  a  quarter  plate  portrait  combination. 
When  the  condenser  (three  and  a-half  inches  in  diameter)  is  tolerably 
good,  and  the  stop  in  the  lens  is  about  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  if  the 
image  be  magnified  from  three  and  a-quarter  inches  square  to  four 
and  three-quarter  inches,  the  exposure  on  a  wet  collodion  plate,  with 
gas  of  a  fair  quality  used  for  illumination,  will  be  somewhat  under  two 
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minutes,  or  about  one  minute  and  a-half.  From  this  may  be  deduced  the 
time  of  exposure  requisite  when  the  light  is  brighter,  or  the  enlargement 
greater. 

When  ordinary  sky  light  is  used  without  any  condenser,  it  is,  as  _we 
have  said,  necessary  to  use  negative  iodised  paper  on  which  to  receive 
the  image. 

The  qualities  required  for  such  paper  are  sensitiveness,  cleanness  m 
working,  combined  with  the  capability  of  giving  brilliancy  of  results. 
Various  kinds  of  paper  and  preparations  are  said  to  supply  these  con¬ 
ditions,  but  the  following  will  perhaps  be  found  as  good  as  any : — A 
sheet  of  hard,  thin,  uniform  paper  is  immersed  in  a  bath  made  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — Take  one  drachm  of  gelatine,  which,  after  being  softened  in  a 
minimum  quantity  of  water,  is  afterwards  dissolved  by  having  poured 
over  it  one  pint  of  hot  water,  in  which  is  afterwards  dissolved  the  follow¬ 
ing  salts  in  the  proportions  annexed  : — 

Iodide  of  potassium .  3  grains. 

Bromide  of  potassium .  5  „ 

Chloride  of  barium .  -5  ,, 

Gelatinised  water .  1  ounce. 

After  remaining  in  this  for  a  few  minutes  until  saturated,  it  is  then  dried. 
When  about  to  be  used  it  is  floated  for  three  or  four  minutes  on  a  bath 
of  nitrate  of  silver  sixty  grains  to  the  ounce,  to  which  has  been  added 
acetic  acid  in  the  proportion  of  ten  or  twelve  minims  to  each  ounce  of 
solution.  The  addition  of  the  acid  ensures  cleanness,  but  the  proportions 
may  be  considerably  varied,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  acid,  and 
the  particular  kind  of  paper  employed.  Instead  of  floating  the  paper  on 
the  solution,  its  surface  may  be  excited  by  brushing  it  over  with  a 
camel’ s-hair  brush  or  a  Buckle’s  brush,  or  by  means  of  a  glass  rod. 

Without  allowing  the  paper  to  dry  thoroughly,  it  is  now  stretched  flat, 
placed  in  the  focus  of  the  image,  and  exposed.  The  exposure,  no  matter 
what  light  is  used,  should  be  such  as  to  show  feeble  details  of  the  image. 
If  nothing  at  all  be  seen  on  the  paper,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the 
exposure  has  been  somewhat  short ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  image 
appear  in  a  decided  manner,  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  it  has 
received  too  prolonged  an  exposure.  A  few  trials  will  indicate  this 
better  to  a  careful  operator  than  all  that  could  be  written  upon  the 
subject. 

The  development  is  thus  effected: — Remove  the  sensitive  impressed 
sheet  into  the  dark  room,  and,  laying  it  down  on  a  clean  sheet  of  paper, 
convert  it  into  a  dish,  pro  tem.  This  suggestion,  which,  if  wre  remember 
rightly,  first  emanated  from  our  friend  Mr.  Warren,  of  Newcastle-on- 
Tjme,  is  a  most  valuable  one,  saving  the  trouble  and  expense  of  a  large 
bath,  with  the  additional  advantage  of  greatly  increased  efficiency  in  the 
operation.  The  edges  of  the  paper,  to  the  depth  of  about  half-an-inch, 
are  bent  up  at  right  angles  to  the  sheet,  and  secured  at  the  corners  with 
a  little  thick  gum,  a  silver  pin,  or  otherwise.  Into  this  extemporised 
tray  is  poured  a  saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid,  which,  by  means  of  a 
Buckle’s  brush  (a  tuft  of  cotton  stuck  into  the  end  of  a  glass  tube),  is 
spread  all  over  the  surface  of  the  paper  which,  under  present  circum¬ 
stances,  forms  the  bottom  of  the  tray. 

The  picture,  some  of  which  was  feebly  visible  before  commencing  the 
development,  now  rapidly  acquires  vigour.  The  result  is  completely 
under  the  control  of  the  operator  ;  for  at  any  stage,  great  vigour  may  be 
given  to  the  details  already  visible  by  adding  a  little  aceto-nitrate  of 
silver  to  the  gallic  acid.  Instead  of  acetic  acid,  the  substitution  of  citric 
or  tartaric  acid  will  effect  differences  in  the  tone  of  the  finished  picture. 
Mr.  Sutton  used  to  advocate  lemon  juice  as  the  best  form  in  which  this 
restraining  acid  could  be  employed  ;  and,  from  the  two  or  three  trials  we 
made  of  it,  we  think  his  commendation  was  fully  merited. 

All  that  we  have  formerly  advanced  in  these  Lessons  concerning  the 
appearance  of  over  and  under  exposure  in  negatives ,  applies  equally  to 
prints  which  have  been  “developed”  into  existence,  and  to  these  remarks 
we  refer  the  reader. 

The  print  being  well  developed,  the  gallic  acid  is  removed  by  a  copious 
application  of  water,  after  which  it  is  fixed  by  a  solution  of  hyposulphite 
of  soda  in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  of  the  salt  to  four  ounces  of  water. 
Plentiful  and  thorough  washing  must  succeed  the  operation  of  fixing, 
after  which  the  picture  is  dried  and  mounted. 

As  we  have  hinted,  almost  any  variety  of  tone  may  be  obtained.  The 
particular  kind  of  vegetable  acid  with  the  quantitjr  of  silver  employed  in 
developing  render  this  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  operator. 

Dr.  Yan  Moncichoven’s  Process. 

The  name  of  this  distinguished  gentleman  is  familiar  to  all  photo¬ 
graphers,  especially  in  connection  with  enlargements.  Since  writing  the 
foregoing,  we  have  had  the  singular  good  fortune  to  spend  some  hours  in 
his  company.  He  has  just  arrived  on  a  visit  to  this  country,  and  has 
brought  over  with  him  a  number  of  enlarged  photographs,  produced  by 
means  of  the  apparatus  described  in  the  number  of  The  British  Journal 
of  Photography  for  July  1st.  These  enlarged  pictures  we  have  seen 
and  examined  with  much  interest  and  pleasure;  for  thej'-  constitute, 
without  exception,  the  finest,  sharpest,  and  most  brilliant  specimens  we 
have  yet  seen.  They  are  printed  by  concentrated  solar  light — as  described 
in  the  article  alluded  to — on  alhumenised  paper,  which,  after  being  duly 
impressed  with  the  image,  is  toned  and  fixed  in  the  usual  manner.  He 
showed  us,  first,  a  carte-de-visite  print,  sharp  and  of  fine  details.  Next,  an 
enlargement  from  its  negative,  the  enlargement  being  about  eight  inches 


in  size :  in  this  the  sharpness  was  such  that  we  would  at  once  have 
accepted  it  as  an  original  production  from  the  lens.  A  second  and  still 
more  advanced  enlargement  was  then  submitted  to  us  :  this  was  about 
twelve  or  fourteen  inches  in  size,  still  as  sharp  and  brilliant  as  the  former. 
A  subsequent  enlargement,  possessing  all  the  qualities  mentioned  as 
appertaining  to  the  former  two,  was  then  produced :  the  size  of  this  was 
about  two  feet.  One  after  another  followed,  until  laying  a  foot  rule 
upon  the  largest  of  a  series  we  found  it  to  measure  thirty-six  inches,  or 
three  feet.  This  picture  was  soft,  sharp,  and  full  of  detail,  with  vigour 
enough  to  constitute  it  a  most  brilliant  picture  when  suspended  on  the 
wall.  In  these  no  developing  process  had  been  employed.  The  paper  was 
common  albumenised  paper,  prepared  as  for  ordinary  positive  printing ; 
andafter  a  duration — under  the  action  of  light  —sufficient  to  print  the  image 
properly,  the  toning  and  fixing  had  been  effected  in  the  usual  manner. 
Examining  one  picture  which  struck  us  as  particularly  beautiful,  and 
inquiring  the  exposure  it  had  received,  we  were  surprised  at  being 
informed  that  no  more  than  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  in  a  brilliant 
sun,  would  be  required  for  an  enlargement  of  that  degree  of  magnitude. 
We  shall  probably  have  more  to  say  ere  long  on  Dr.  Monckhoven’s 
enlarging  apparatus.  _ 


Notice. — The  correspondence  arising  out  of  these  Lessons  has  been  absorbed 
into  our  general  '‘Answers  to  Correspondents ”  in  last  page.  The  queries  of 
beginners  will ,  as  hitherto,  be  promptly  replied  to. 


FRENCH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  APPOINTED  TO  ADJUDGE  THE 
ANNUAL  MEDALS  * 

Gentlemen, — One  of  the  most  important  resolutions  which  you  have 
adopted  since  the  foundation  of  the  French  Photographic  Society  is  cer¬ 
tainly  that  of  which  we  are  about  to-day  to  propose  to  you  the  first 
application. 

An  annual  distribution  of  honorary  medals  cannot  fail  to  become  in 
your  hands  a  powerful  lever  to  aid  the  progress  of  the  art  and  science  of 
photography,  at  the  same  time  that  it  will  permit  you  to  maintain  that 
legitimate  influence  of  which  you  have  been  in  possession  for  the  last 
ten  years. 

The  Committee  which  you  appointed  in  the  month  of  January  last  to 
select  the  works  most  worthy  of  receiving  a  distinction  in  1864  has 
encountered,  in  the  accomplishment  of  its  labours,  certain  difficulties 
which  have  delayed  until  to-day  the  Report  which  we  have  now  the 
honour  of  presenting  to  you. 

If  you  will  refer  to  the  programme  which  you  adopted  last  year,  you 
will  see  that  a  great  many  secondary  questions  had  not  been  foreseen. 
Also,  your  Committee  has  felt  it  necessary,  not  only  to  study  the  works 
responding  to  the  object  the  Society  had  in  view,  but  has  also  been 
obliged  to  examine  and  resolve  in  principle,  subject  to  your  approbation, 
a  certain  number  of  important  points. 

One  of  the  difficulties  which  the  Committee  encountered  at  the  ver  y 
outset  was  this : — Within  what  limit  of  time  should  £he  investigations 
(travaux)  have  been  published  which  the  Society  proposes  to  recompense? 

Opinions  have  been  divided  on  this  point.  Some  of  the  Committee 
■wished,  for  this  first  year  at  least,  to  go  back  to  the  origin  of  photography 
and  adjudge  to  the  names  most  celebrated  in  our  art  a  recompense  cer¬ 
tainly  well  merited.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  wished  to  limit  strictly  to 
the  last  year  the  discoveries  proper  to  be  distinguished. 

These  opposite  opinions  have  each  appeared  to  have  serious  inconve¬ 
niences,  and  have  been  both  discarded.  The  Committee  has  adopted  the 
following  principles : — The  medals  shall  be  adjudged  to  discoveries  ac¬ 
complished  in  the  last  year,  or  which,  having  been  commenced  at  an 
earlier  period,  have  been  completed  in  the  last  year;  or  finally,  those 
which,  going  back  to  any  period  whatever,  shall  have  received  during  the 
last  year  the  definite  sanction  of  practice.  Still  further :  they  may  be 
adjudged,  in  the  case  of  the  publication  during  the  last  year  of  a  work 
which  of  itself  alone  may  not  appear  worthy  of  being  recompensed,  but 
which  furnishes  the  occasion  of  recalling  to  remembrance  and  recompen¬ 
sing  anterior  labours  of  great  importance. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  principles  this  results : — The  investigations 
accomplished  during  the  last  year,  but  which  have  not  yet  received  fully 
the  sanction  of  practice,  can  receive  their  proper  distinction  in  following 
years.  It  is  generally  impossible  to  know  the  real  value  of  a  process  until 
after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  time. 

Two  other  resolutions,  also  adopted  by  the  Committee,  will  sufficiently 
explain  why  certain  names,  which  have  acquired  great  celebrity  from  the 
labours  of  those  who  bear  them,  do  not  appear  among  those  whom  we 
propose  to  distinguish. 

In  the  first  place — and  this  already  appeal’s  in  the  programme  which 
you  have  adopted — those  processes  which  are  intended  to  compete  for 
special  prizes,  such  as  the  prize  founded  by  M.  le  Due  de  Luynes,  have 
not  been  considered  in  the  distribution  of  these  annual  medals. 

In  the  second  place,  all  the  members  of  the  Administrative  Council  have 
been  considered  as  absolutely  excluded  from  this  distribution. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  these  resolutions,  and  after  having  carefully 
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examined  the  labours  which  seem  to  us  to  have  fulfilled  the  conditions 
which  we  have  just  enumerated,  that  the  Committee  propose  to  adjudge 
this  year  four  medals  to  the  persons  whose  names  follow  in  alphabetical 
order: — MM.  Blanquart-Evrard,  Niepce  de  St.  Victor,  Russell  (Major), 
and  Warren  de  la  Rue. 

The  labours  accomplished  by  those  gentlemen  whom  we  have  just 
named  are  too  well  known  to  the  members  of  our  Society,  and  to  the 
readers  of  our  Bulletin ,  to  render  it  necessary  for  us  to  enlarge  upon  them. 
A  few  words  will  suffice  to  recal  the  principal  reasons  which  have  led  us 
to  propose  these  names  to  you. 

M.  Blanquart-Evrard  made  known  to  us  in  the  months  of  January 
and  June,  1863,  his  researches  upon  the  influence  of  art  in  photography, 
and  also  the  advantages  which  might  be  derived  from  the  judicious  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  vapour  of  iodine  in  order  to  modify  locally  a  negative,  and 
to  modify  its  character  at  will.  M.  Blanquart-Evrard  is  also  one  of  the 
veterans  of  photography,  and  we  cannot  forget  the  influences  exerted  by 
the  printing  establishment  founded  at  Lille  by  his  labours  in  popularising 
photography. 

The  publication  of  a  work  by  M.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor,  upon  the  ap¬ 
plication  to  photography  of  previous  researches  in  “  Heliochromie,”  has 
appeared  to  us  to  furnish  an  occasion  to  reward  an  indefatigable  labourer 
who  has  been  constantly  at  work  from  the  commencement  of  photography, 
and  who  counts  among  his  titles  to  the  gratitude  of  photographers  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  albumen  and  the  use  of  glass  in  photographic  processes. 

The  name  of  Major  Russell,  though  it  has  appeared  more  recently  in 
the  photographic  world,  is  not  less  widely  known.  His  tannin  process 
is  to-day,  if  not  universally  employed,  at  least  very  widely  extended. 
This  process  is  simple,  practical,  easy  in  execution,  and  furnishes  excel¬ 
lent  results.  The  author,  who  first  published  it  in  1861,  has  made  a 
second  publication  in  1863,  and  the  numerous  modifications  which  he  has 
introduced  in  many  chapters,  especially  in  that  on  development,  have 
made  of  it  in  reality  a  new  process. 

During  nearly  ten  years  Mr.  Warren  de  la  Rue  has  devoted  himself, 
with  unequalled  perseverance,  to  the  study  of  astronomical  photography. 
Apparatus  of  great  dimensions  have  been  specially  constructed  by  him 
with  this  object,  and  magnificent  prints  of  the  moon,  the  sun,  the 
planets,  and  fixed  stars  have  been  obtained;  and  owing  to  the  labours  of 
this  savant ,  the  reproductions  of  the  stars  by  light  which  had  been 
attempted  by  other  experimenters  on  a  small  scale,  and  without  giving  to 
the  matter  any  scientific  value,  has  become  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  brilliant  applications  of  photography.  Edmond  Becquerel, 

The  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 


Scarcely  so  many  stereoscopic  pictures  have  been  contributed  this  year  as 
last ;  but  the  improvement  in  quality  is  very  considerable.  First  among  the 
contributors  of  stereoscopic  pictures  is  C.  A.  D.  Halford,  Esq. ;  bis  instanta¬ 
neous  pictures  and  interiors  arc  exceedingly  line.  Next  to  him  ranks  Captain 
Mason,  who  has  sent  some  very  interesting  Indian  subjects.  Soino  very  good 
stereos,  have  been  exhibited  by  the  following  members: — E.  J.  Lane,  Esq., 
N.  R.  Cherrill,  Esq.,  Dr.  Maidstone  Smith,  R.  B.  Bowman,  Esq.,  Rev  F.  E. 
Gutteres,W.  Jeffreys,  Esq.,W.  H.  Cock,  Esq.,  D  Laurie,  Esq.,  A.  Booty,  Esq., 
G.  W.  Keeling,  Esq.,  and  T.  Turpin,  Esq.  In  addition  to  these,  an  interesting 
series  of  micro-photographs  has  been  sent  by  Drs.  Wilson  and  Abercrombie. 
The  following  prizes  were  awarded : — 

D.  W.  D.  Hemphill,  Drawing  Room  at  Newton  Anner. 

J.  W.  Rimington,  Esq.,  Study  of  Ferns  and  Ivy. 

Captain  Hutton,  Caryatides,  Athens. 

G.  Bevington,  Esq.,  a  pair  of  pictures — A  Cohn,  and  a  Storm. 

E.  R.  Hall,  Esq.,  series  of  views  at  Oxford. 

F.  H.  Lloyd,  Esq.,  and  W.  D.  Howard,  Esq.,  Lac  de  Ganbc. 

Captain  Mason,  Mahomedan  Tombs  at  Hookerce,  Belyanin. 

Stereographs. — C.  A.  D.  Halford,  Esq.,  The  Beach  and  Pier  at  Ventnor 

(instantaneous) ;  Drawing  Room  at  Dytchley,  the  scat  of  Viscount  Dillon. 
Certificates  of  honourable  mention  were  awarded  to  the  following 
members: — J.  W.  Rimington,  Esq.,  Hon.  W.  W.  Vernon,  Lieut.-Col. 
Holder,  Captain  Bankart,  Dr.  Hemphill,  Major  Gresley,  Captain  Mason, 
Captain  Hutton,  W.  D.  Chidson,  Esq.,  C.  A.  D.  Halford,  Esq.,  F. 
Beasley,  Esq.,  Sir.  J.  J.  Coghill,  J.  A.  Melany,  Esq.,  A.  Suzanne,  Esq., 
Rev.  F.  E.  Gutteres,  F.  H.  Lloyd,  Esq.,  W.  D.  Howard,  Esq.,  G. 
Bevington,  Esq.,  F.  E.  Currey,  Esq.  The  Council  would  gladly  have 
awarded  prizes  to  several  other  members  had  the  funds  permitted  it. 
Amongst  them  may  be  mentioned,  as  particularly  deserving,  the  Hon. 
W.  W.  Vernon,  Captain  Bankart,  Major  Gresley,  Lieut.-Col.  Holder, 
W.  D.  Chidson,  Esq.,  and  F.  Beasley,  Esq. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  mention  in  tho  report  that  the  delay  in 
awarding  the  prizes  this  year  has  been  owing  to  the  great  difficulty  tho 
Council  have  experienced  in  arriving  at  a  just  and  satisfactory  decision, 
in  consequence  of  the  large  number  of  first-class  pictures  from  which  the 
prizes  had  to  be  selected,  the  present  being  the  third  meeting  which  had 
been  convened  for  the  purpose.  A.  J.  Melhuish,  Hon.  Sec. 

LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  excursion  to  Wrexham  will  take  place  on  Monday  next,  the  29th 
inst.  The  railway  boat  leaves  the  landing  stage  at  7. 20  a.m. 


ccihujs  of 


'erratics 
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AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
AWARD  OF  PRIZES. 


A  council  meeting  was  held  on  the  12th  inst.,  at  12,  York -place,  Portman- 
square, — Major  Russell  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  Mr. 
Glaisher  read  the  Report  of  the  Referees  respecting  the  relative  excellence 
of  the  pictures,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract : — 

There  were  forty-eight  pictures  of  the  highest  class  (prizes  not  included) , 
contributed  as  follows: — J.  W.  Rimington,  Esq.,  10;  Dr.  Hemphill,  6; 
Lieut.-Col.  Holder,  5;  W.  D.  Chidson,  Esq.,  5;  Captain  Bankart,  5;  the  Hon. 
W.  W.  Vernon,  3;  F.  Beasley,  Esq.,  3;  Major  Gresley,  2;  Captain  Hutton,  2; 
H.  Wood,  Esq.,  2;  B.  Jones,  Esq.,  2;  G.  Bevington,  Esq.,  1 ;  F.  E.  Currey, 
Esq.,  1 ;  F.  H.  Lloyd,  Esq.,  and  W.  D.  Howard,  Esq  ,1;  G.  S.  Penny,  Esq., 
1 ;  Captain  W.  H.  Mason,  1  ;  J.  A.  Rolls,  Esq.,  1. 

In  class  2  there  were  one  hundred  and  nine  pictures  contributed  as  follows : — 
J.  W.  Rimington,  Esq.,  20;  Sir  J.  J.  Coghill,  7;  the  Hon.  W.  W.  Vernon,  5; 
Lieut.-Col.  Holder,  5;  Captain  Bankart,  5;  J.  A.  Melany,  Esq.,  5;  C.  A. 
Baylay,  Esq.,  4;  A.  Suzanne,  Esq.,  4;  Captain  Bonamy,  4;  Captain  W.  H. 
Mason,  4;  Dr.  Hemphill,  3;  Rev.  F.  Gutteres,  3;  J.  C.  Arkwright,  Esq.,  3; 
Major  Gresley,  3;  Captain  Hutton,  3;  G.  Bevington,  Esq.,  3;  F.  E.  Currey, 
Esq.,  3;  Sir  M.  Cave,  2;  J.  S.  R.  Moss,  Esq.,  2;  F.  Beasley,  Esq.,  2;  Lieut.- 
Col.  the  Hon.  D.  F.  de  Ros,  2;  H.  St.  Vincent  Ames,  Esq.,  2;  J.  A.  Rolls, 
Esq.,  2;  F.  H.  Lloyd,  Esq.,  and  W.  D.  Howard,  Esq.,  2;  W.  D.  Chidson, 
Esq.,  2;  the  Countess  of  Rosse,  1;  J.  A.  C.  Branfill,  Esq.,  1;  J.  A.  Silk, 
Esq.,  1 ;  G.  S.  Penny,  Esq.,  1 ;  the  Hon.  R.  Abercomby,  1 ;  Rev.  W.  S. 
Meade,  1;  Miss  Louisa  Ramsden,  1;  R.  Staples,  Esq.,  1;  Hon.  and  Rev.  A. 
Campbell,  1. 

In  class  3  there  were  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  pictures,  contributed  as 
follows:  —  J.  W.  Rimington,  Esq.,  35;  Hon.  W.  W.  Vernon,  9;  Captain 
Bankart,  9 ;  Rev.  F.  E.  Gutteres,  7;  J.  A.  Melany,  Esq.,  5;  F.  H.  Lloyd, 
Esq.,  and  W.  D.  Howard,  Esq.,  6;  G.  Bevington,  Esq.,  4;  G.  S.  Penny,  Esq., 
1;  F.  Beasley,  Esq.,  4;  J.  Rivington,  Esq.,  4;  Major  Gresley,  3;  Hon.  R. 
Abercromby,  3;  II  St.  Vincent  Ames,  Esq.,  3;  Lieut.-Col.  the  Hen.  D.  F.  de 
Ros,  3;  Lieut.-Col.  Holder,  3;  J  A  C.  Branfill,  Esq  ,  3;  Sir.  J.  J.  Coghill,  2; 
St.  John  Coventry,  Esq.,  2;  A.  Suzanne,  Esq.,  2;  C.  A.  Baylay,  Esq.,  2;  B. 
Jones,  Esq.,  2;  Dr.  Hemphill,  2;  Captain  W.  H.  Mason,  2;  F.  E.  Currey, 
Esq.,  2;  II  Wood,  Esq.,  2;  Sir  T.  M.  Wilson,  2;  J.  A.  Silk,  Esq.,  1;  ReV. 

I  •  llervey,  1;  Sir  M.  Cave,  1;  J.  S.  R.  Moss,  Esq.,  1;  S.  Mortimer,  Esq.,  1; 
Miss  L.  Ramsden,  1;  J.  C.  Arkwright,  Esq.,  1. 

C  lass  4  comprises  a  very  large  number  of  excellent  pictures,  in  which  as 
uto~  may  be  noticed  the  Rev.  G.  Egerton,  Mrs.  S.  Harris,  Rev.  J. 
V  illiams,  F.  H.  N.  Glossop,  and  others. 


Serious  Accident  to  a  Photographer. — At  Hunstanton,  St.  Edmonds, 
a  serious  accident  befel  Mr.  William  Oldfield,  a  photographer.  It  appears 
that  about  two  o’clock  last  Friday  morning  he  had  been  asleep  on  the  top 
of  the  cliffs  about  two  hundred  yards  to  the  eastward  of  the  lighthouse, 
and  rolled  oyer,  falling  on  the  rocks  below,  a  height  of  sixty-five  feet. 
About  seven  o’clock  he  was  found  among  the  rocks  still  alive,  and  an 
alarm  being  given  assistance  was  procured  from  the  Coastguard  station, 
and  he  was  removed  to  town.  He  was  very  badly  injured  but  was  still 
alive,  and  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  send  him  to  the  West  Norfolk  and 
Lynn  Hospital. 

The  Responsibility  of  the  Photographer. — A  Hint  to  Estate 
Agents. — This  was  never  impressed  more  strongly  upon  us  than  when, 
the  other  day,  we  were  spending  a  few  minutes  in  the  inspection  of  the 
various  lithographs,  photographs,  drawings,  and  paintings  of  gentlemen’s 
country  seats  and  country  houses  of  all  kinds,  which  were  to  be  seen 

exposed  to  public  view,  in  the  window  of - ,  the  well-known  estate 

and  house  agents.  In  close  proximity  to  us  was  a  gentleman,  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  daughter,  both  intent  on  scanning  the  photograph  of  a 
large  and  noble-looking  mansion  which  was  for  sale  in  a  distant  part  of 
the  country.  The  gentleman  seemed  to  think  it  would  suit  his  purpose 
well  enough,  but  the  young  lady  urged  on  him  not  to  entertain  any 
thoughts  of  a  purchase.  “  It  seems  so  cold  and  chilly  looking  ;  even  the 
flowers,  trees,  and  shrubs  have  such  a  cold  aspect  that  I  am  certain 
we  should  feel  miserable  in  such  a  place.  Do,  dear  papa,  give 
up  the  idea  of  it.”  “  Well,  my  dear,”  said  the  gentleman, 
“  seeing  that  you  have  such  a  dislike  to  it,  I  will  not  purchase  it.” 
And  the  sale  was  probably  missed  accordingly.  Now  the  manor  in 
question  we  knew  to  be  one  of  the  most  desirable,  cheerful,  blithe,  and 
sunny  spots  in  Great  Britain ;  but  nothing  was  conveyed  by  the  pho¬ 
tograph  but  a  cheerless  and  cold  idea  of  the  place.  The  view  in 
the  first  place  was  selected  in  the  most  inartistic  manner.  The  ex¬ 
posure  had  been  so  short  that,  as  the  young  lady  aptly  remarked, 
the  trees,  flowers,  and  grass  were  all  black,  while  the  printing  had 
been  effected  so  as  to  get  as  many  dark  tints  as  possible — in  other 
words,  it  was  much  over-printed ;  and  to  complete  the  list  of  its  demerits 
it  was  toned  of  a  cold  slaty  colour.  From  the  remarks  which  were  over¬ 
heard  it  was  very  evident  that  the  sale  of  the  estate  depended  upon  the 
sensations  induced  in  the  lady  by  an  inspection  of  the  photograph,  the 
result  of  which  was,  that  by  employing  a  photographer  deficient  in  taste 
and  ability  to  execute  the  work,  an  estate  worth  several  thousand  pounds 
probably  iost  a  purchaser.  Estate  agents  should  learn  that  it  is  not  enough 
that  a  merely  accurate  view  of  a  house  be  obtained  for  such  purposes  as 
theirs — it  should  also  be  a  pleasing  representation  of  it ;  and  this,  in  the 
present  state  of  photographic  art,  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  procure. 
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jsmmmara  of  Sricnte. 

In  Silliman’s  Journal  we  find  a  notice  of  a  new  cobalt  compound  which 
II.  Braun  has  observed.  On  adding  nitrite  of  potash  to  solution  of 
cobalto-cyanide  of  potassium  a  beautiful  dark  orange-red  colour  is  pro¬ 
duced.  In  highly  concentrated  solutions  the  colour  is  an  intense  blood 
red.  According  to  the  author  this  reaction  succeeds  admirably  in  very 
dilute  solutions,  but  unfortunately  its  indications  are  doubtful  if  a  very 
large  excess  of  nickel  be  present.  If  this  were  not  the  case  we  should 
have  gained  an  advantage  in  having  a  good  and  simple  liquid  test  for 
cobalt  in  the  presence  of  a  considerable  amount  of  nickel,  as  such  a  test 
would  be  very  desirable. 

M.  Saint-Pierre  has  made  the  interesting  observation  that  the  oxygen 
of  the  atmosphere  becomes  ozonised  by  the  mechanical  action  of  apparatus 
for  producing  draught,  i.e.,  the  ordinary  bellows.  The  author  placed 
some  ozone  papers  in  the  air-chamber  leading  to  the  tuyeres  of  an  iron 
foundry,  and  ascertained  that,  after  ten  minutes’  exposure,  while  the  bellows 
were  at  work,  the  papers  commenced  to  discolour,  showing  the  presence 
of  ozone,  though  similar  papers  placed  in  the  room  in  which  the  apparatus 
worked  did  not  show  any  traces  of  ozone,  even  after  exposure  for  six 
hours.  This  result  might  have  been  anticipated  a  ‘priori ,  since  air  always 
holds  innumerable  solid  particles  in  a  state  of  suspension,  which  when 
suddenly  forced  through  a  narrow  aperture  develope  electricity  by  fric¬ 
tion  against  the  sides.  This  electricity  in  its  turn  produces  ozone,  which 
then  reacts  with  the  test  papers. 

Professor  Stokes,  of  Cambridge,  has  recently  applied  the  method  of 
spectrum  observation,  which  has  already  yielded  such  remarkable  results 
in  his  hands,  to  the  examination  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood,  and 
to  the  investigation  of  the  changes  which  it  undergoes  when  submitted 
to  the  action  of  reducing  or  oxidising  agents.  The  mode  of  examining 
coloured  solutions  is  very  simple,  and  consists  merely  in  analysing  the 
light  txansmitted  by  any  liquid,  by  means  of  a  small  prism.  If  fresh 
blood  be  the  subject  of  examination,  the  spectrum  will  be  found  to  be 
crossed  by  two  remarkably  sharp  and  distinct  dark  absorption  bands, 
situate  in  the  yellow  and  green  portions  of  the  spectrum.  If  the  colour¬ 
ing  matter  of  the  blood  be  deoxidised  by  the  addition  of  any  reducing 
agent  to  it,  the  first  absorption  bands  totally  disappear  and  are  replaced 
by  a  single  dark  space  nearly  corresponding  to  the  bright  interval 
between  the  two  former  bands.  On  shaking  the  deoxidised  blood  up 
with  air,  oxygen  is  absorbed  and  the  first  spectrum  recurs.  We  can  thus 
easily  imitate  the  changes  which  are  continually  going  on  in  the  blood 
during  its  passage  from  the  arteries  to  the  veins.  On  these  facts,  and 
others  of  a  similar  nature,  the  author  bases  his  opinion  that  “the  colour¬ 
ing  matter  of  the  blood,  like  indigo,  is  capable  of  existing  in  two  states  of 
oxidation,  distinguishable  by  a  difference  of  colour  and  a  fundamental 
difference  in  the  action  on  the  spectrum.  It  may  be  made  to  pass  from 
the  more  to  the  less  oxidised  (or  venous)  state  by  the  action  of  suitable 
reducing  agents,  and  recovers  its  oxygen,  by  absorption,  from  the  air.” 
The  author  calls  the  colouring  matter  cruorine,  and  distinguishes  the  two 
modificationsby  the  terms  scarlet  (or  arterial)  and  purple  (orvenous)  cruorine. 

M.  Canvich  has  extended  considerably  the  researches  on  the  influence 
of  light  on  the  germination  of  plants,  commenced  many  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Hunt,  and  subsequently  followed  out  by  many  different  observers.  M. 
Canvich’ s  experiments  were  undertaken  principally  with  a  view  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  the  same  portions  of  the  spectrum  act  differently  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  growth  of  plants  belonging  to  different  natural  orders.  The 
author  has  not  yet  obtained  any  striking  results,  but  he  has  observed 
certain  minute  differences  of  structural  development  which  lead  him  to 
suppose  that  in  some  orders — but  not  in  all — certain  portions  of  the 
chemical  spectrum  are  particularly  active  in  favouring  the  growth  of  cer¬ 
tain  organs ;  thus,  in  the  same  plant  the  part  of  the  spectrum  which 
promotes  the  development  of  the  stem  will  have  but  little  power  to  assist 
the  formation  of  buds  or  the  unfolding  of  the  leaves,  and  vice  versa.  These 
are  but  the  preliminaries  to  an  extended  investigation  which  the  author 
promises.  In  his  experiments,  M.  Canvich  used  the  direct  spectral  rays 
as  they  emerged  from  a  glass  prism.  The  different  portions  of  the  spec¬ 
trum  to  be  experimented  with  were  cut  off  by  means  of  perforated  screens. 
This,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Hunt,  is  much  superior  to  the  use  of  coloured 
glasses  for  cutting  of  certain  rays,  since  the  absorption  by  this  means  is 
rarely  complete,  and  sometimes  varies  over  the  surface  of  a  given  piece  of 
glass.  Apropos  to  this,  we  may  observe  that  we  have  recently  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  examine  many  samples  of  red  and  yellow  coloured  glasses  with 
the  spectrum  apparatus.  Some  of  these  were  found  to  transmit  a  very 
appreciable  amount  of  the  chemical  rays,  while  other  portions  of  the  same 
sheet  were  quite  opaque  to  them.  Moreover,  the  intensity  of  the  colour 
of  a  specimen  of  glass  is  not  by  any  means  a  measure  of  its  adiactinic 
capabilities.  Somo  timo  ago  a  friend  of  ours  was  much  perplexed  with 
the  deep  yellow  glass  of  his  dark  room,  which  proved  most  unsatisfactory 
in  working.  Our  advice  being  asked,  we  suggested  to  him  to  try  a  com¬ 
pound  pane,  consisting  of  two  squares  of  glass  forming  the  sides  of  a  cell, 
half-an-inch  wide,  the  ends  of  which  were  made  of  varnished  wood. 
When  ready,  the  cell  was  filled  with  a  solution,  prepared  by  diluting  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash 
with  twice  its  volume  of  water.  This  was  found  to  work  admirably, 
giving  a  large  amount  of  light,  and  completely  excluding  the  chemical 
principle  of  the  solar  rays.  We  have  since  improved  this  arrangement, 
and  may  shortly  describe  it  more  in  detail.  E.  J.  E. 


aedaifs  anb  Straps. 

A  Photographic  Curiosity. — A  New  York  photographer  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  portrait  of  President  Lincoln,  which  is  likely  to  prove  acceptable 
to  all  parties.  At  first  glance  it  appears  to  be  a  photograph  of  “  Old 
Abe,”  taken  when  he  had  the  small-pox  a  few  months  ago ;  but  on  a 
closer  examination  the  seeming  pustules  are  found  to  be  minute  photo¬ 
graphic  likenesses  of  distinguished  generals,  statesmen,  politicians, 
literary  and  scientific  men,  actors,  actresses,  &c.  The  likenesses,  which 
are  scattered  all  over  the  physiognomy  of  the  President,  number  upwards 
of  400,  and  comprise  men  of  all  parties  and  professions,  and  are  so  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well  executed  as  to  be  at  once  recognised.  Although  the 
individual  likenesses  are  in  most  cases  so  excellent,  yet,  taken  together, 
they  constitute  as  ugly  a  picture  of  “  Old  Abe”  as  any  of  the  others  that 
have  been  published. 

Photographic  Agency  in  the  Detection  or  Crime. — The  Waterloo 
Bridge  mystery  is,  we  doubt  not,  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  many  of 
our  readers.  Mutilated  human  remains,  packed  up  in  a  carpet  bag,  were 
thrown  over  the  bridge  with  the  expectation  of  their  falling  into  the  river, 
but,  having  caught  on  the  projecting  ledge  on  the  pier  of  the  arch,  they 
were  afterwards  seen  and  recovered.  After  remaining  a  mystery  for 
years,  circumstances  are  now  tending  towards  a  development  of  what  has 
hitherto  defied  the  most  strenuous  attempts  of  the  police  force  to  unravel. 
The  wife  of  the  supposed  victim  resides  in  Tasmania,  and  by  identifying 
the  carpet  bag,  the  coat,  and  the  waistcoat,  would  be  expected  to  throw  a 
flood  of  light  on  the  identity  of  the  murdered  man.  In  order  to  afford 
facilities  for  this  identification,  Sir  Bichard  Mayne,  the  chief  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department,  has,  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Chappuis, 
of  Fleet-street,  had  the  various  objects  photographed  by  that  gentleman, 
and  coloured.  Twenty-four  hours  after  the  objects  had  been  delivered  to 
the  photographer  for  the  purpose  of  reproduction,  the  finished  prints  were 
on  their  way  to  Tasmania,  and  are  expected  to  be  productive  of  a  solution 
to  this  hitherto  inscrutable  mystery. 

The  Constitution  or  Double  Salts. — The  following  appeared  lately  in 
the  Chemical  News: — “  A  question  has  recently  been  raised  among  pho¬ 
tographers  as  to  the  existence  of  the  double  chloride  of  gold  and  sodium. 
The  objection  put  forth  is  a  statement  occurring  in  Fownes’s  Chemistry , 
Ed.  ix.  p.  266,  that  double  salts  are  never  formed  from  bases  taken  from 
the  same  isomorphous  family,  and  it  is  asserted  that  gold  and  sodium  are 
isomorphous.  The  existence,  however,  of  a  double  hyposulphite  of  gold 
and  sodium  would  seem  to  be  analagous  in  constitution  to  a  double  sul¬ 
phide,  one  compound  acting  as  acid  and  the  other  as  base  ;  or  we  may 
consider  that  hydrochloric  acid,  under  the  joint  influence  of  gold  and 
sodium,  becomes  potybasic,  or  that  chloride  of  gold  and  hydrochloric  acid 
combine  together  to  form  a  compound  acid  HAuC14,  in  which  the  hydro¬ 
gen  can  be  replaced  by  other  metals.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  double  salt,  for  it  can  be  obtained  in  definite  crystals,  and  the 
double  salts  of  gold  with  organic  bases  are  often  employed  to  determine 
their  equivalents,  so  that  there  is  no  doubt  about  their  definite  nature ; 
and  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  because  chloride  of  sodium  is  sometimes 
found  in  excess  in  the  commercial  dry  salt,  or  that  because  on  solution  in 
water  common  salt  is  left  behind,  there  is  no  real  combination,  for  it  is 
possible  that  a  double  salt  might  be  decomposed  by  water.  There  seems 
to  be  a  regular  gradation  in  the  properties  of  these  double  salts,  some  of 
them  approaching  to  the  nature  of  salts  of  polybasic  acids  or  of  salts  of 
compound  acids,  such  as  HAuC14,  while  others  seem  to  be  loose  combina¬ 
tions  of  the  two  salts,  which  are  held  together  by  an  attraction  resembling 
that  which  holds  the  water  of  crystallisation  to  a  salt,  and  between  theso 
two  extremes  there  are  intermediate  stages.  In  fact  we  may  in  some 
cases  imagine  a  potybasic  acid  to  be  only  potybasic  when  different  bases 
are  neutralised  by  it,  the  different  bases  causing  the  acid  to  assume  a 
potybasic  character,  just  as  we  may  suppose  gold  and  sodium  to  give  to 
hydrochloric  acid  a  potybasic  character  ;  for  instance,  employing  the  old 
equivalents  and  notation,  there  would  be  nothing  inconsistent  in  the 
statement  that  in  alum  sulphuric  acid  is  a  quadribasic  acid,  the  change 
being  induced  by  the  presence  of  the  two  bases  ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  supposing  tartaric  acid  to  be  monobasic,  except  when  neutralised  by- 
two  different  bases.  Such  salts,  however,  as  the  double  sulphates  of  iron 
and  potash  are  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  scries,  these  being  apparently 
loose  combinations  of  the  two  salts,  while  the  gold  salts  are  intermediate. 
The  supposition  in  this  case  of  a  compound  acid  containing  gold  being 
formed  is  borne  out  by  the  analog}-  with  the  sulphur  acids  and  salts  ;  in 
fact,  we  should  anticipate  that  there  would  be  compounds  intermediate  in 
properties  between  bibasic  and  monobasic  acids,  no  abrupt  transitions 
being  made  in  nature,  and  the  bodies  we  have  been  considering  supply 
this  link.  There  are  reasons  why  bases  from  the  same  isomorphous 
group  should  not  have  a  tendency  to  form  double  salts,  for  the  isomor¬ 
phous  elements  being  similar  in  properties  in  this  respect,  both  want  to 
occupy  the  same  place  in  the  compound ;  it  is  opposition  of  properties  that 
tends  to  make  a  strong  combination  ;  and  also,  supposing  a  double  salt  to 
be  formed,  since  one  isomorphous  element  can  replace  another  in  a 
compound,  the  body  might  appear  to  have  an  indefinite  composition.  In 
the  case  of  the  double  salts  approaching  potybasic  acids  in  their  character, 
it  might  still  be  that  isomorphous  bases  were  less  likely-  to  produce  such 
compounds  ;  for  bodies  not  isomorphous  might  offer  greater  inducement 
to  the  acid  to  assume  a  potybasic  character. — I  am,  &c.,  A.  C.  S.” 
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Jfaragit  (fcrespaitbenxe. 

Paris ,  August  2ith,  1864. 

M.  Libert  has  communicated  to  me  a  process  which  he  has  employed 
successfully  for  six  years  past  in  obtaining  amplified  proofs  on  canvas  for 
painting.  The  canvas,  primed  with  white  lead,  stretched  tight  on  its 
frame,  is  to  be  first  washed  on  the  surface  with  alcohol  at  36°,  applied 
with  a  large  and  soft  brush.  Let  it  dry  in  the  shade,  then  brush  it  over 
with  a  solution  of — 

Common  water  . 500  grammes, 

Bicarbonate  of  soda .  50  „ 

until  the  canvas  assumes  a  uniform  white  tint.  Next  wash  by  pouring 
over  the  canvas,  set  sloping,  the  contents  of  a  watering  pot,  and  leave  it 
to  dry  in  the  dark.  Thus  prepared  the  canvas  is  ready  to  receive  the  salt 
and  nitrate  of  silver,  like  the  positive  paper.  The  salt  bath  is  composed  of — 

Common  water  . 500  grammes. 

Chloride  of  ammonium .  10  „ 

White  gelatine  .  1  gramme. 

The  gelatine  must  be  of  the  best  quality.  Dissolve  it  in  a  small  quantity 
of  warm  water ;  it  must  then  be  added  to  the  solution  of  the  salt,  which 
should  also  be  lukewarm  in  winter. 

In  most  cases  solution  of  the  salt  may  be  employed  without  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  organic  matters,  which  are  only  required  as  a  vehicle  to  render  it 
capable  of  reproducing  greater  delicacy  and  distinctness  of  outline,  and 
may  very  well  be  dispensed  with  when  the  canvas  is  to  be  covered  with 
painting,  for  then  the  sketch  is  all  that  is  wanted. 

The  salt  bath  is  to  be  applied  with  a  brush  like  the  preceding  solutions, 
taking  care  that  the  coat  is  very  level,  in  order  that  the  impression  may 
be  uniform. 

When  this  new  coat  is  dry  it  must  be  sensitised  in  the  dark  room  with 
a  solution  of  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver,  applied  either  with  a  brush  or  a 
cotton  dabber  reserved  expressly  for  that  purpose.  Now  expose  it  in  the 
solar  chamber  as  if  to  print  a  proof  on  paper,  and  let  it  remain  till  the 
image  has  acquired  nearly  the  tint  it  should  have  when  finished.  Fix  it 
immediately  by  covering  the  surface  of  the  canvas  with  a  solution  of — 

Hyposulphite  of  soda  .  50  grammes. 

Common  water .  500  ,, 

This  solution,  poured  on  freely,  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the 
•canvas  equally,  must  be  left  on  the  proof  three  or  four  minutes  only. 
Then  pour  it  o£F,  and  wash  the  canvas  under  a  tap.  Lastly,  cover  the 
proof  with  a  solution  composed  of — 

Common  water . 300  grammes. 

Sulphuric  acid .  30  drops. 

Two  minutes  will  suffice  for  the  effect  of  this  last  solution.  Next  wash 
the  proof  with  an  abundance  of  water,  dry  it,  and  the  image  will  be 
ready  to  receive  the  paint. 

Should  the  image  not  have  all  the  delicacy  of  outline  of  those  printed 
on  paper,  it  will,  nevertheless,  be  more  than  is  absolutely  required  to 
serve  as  a' sketch. 

Mr.  Tunny,  of  Edinburgh,  has  recently  sent  me  several  specimens  of 
different  processes.  Among  them  is  a  magnificent  portrait  of  Sir  David 
Brewster,  in  carbon  printing.  This  proof,  assuredly  the  most  perfect  I 
have  ever  yet  seen,  was  obtained  by  a  modification  of  the  Poitevin- 
Fargier  process,  which  Mr.  Tunny  thus  describes  in  his  letter: — 

“  After  I  print  the  picture  on  the  glass,  I  lay  down  a  damp  sheet  of 
albumenised  paper  upon  it,  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  less  than  the  glass  all 
round.  After  drying,  I  brush  it  over  with  spirits  of  wine,  which  coagu¬ 
lates  the  albumen,  and  thus  renders  it  insoluble  during  the  development 
of  the  print  in  warm  water.  Of  course  I  remove  the  film  from  the  glass 
before  putting  it  in  warm  water.  In  order  to  get  the  film  to  lift  from  the 
glass,  it  has  to  be  previously  coated  with  ox-gall.” 

In  a  few  days  I  shall  be  at  Bayonne,  and  shall  be  able  to  give  you  an 
account  of  the  photographic  department  of  the  exhibition  now  open  in  that 
town.  Ernest  Lacan. 

Philadelphia ,  August  1th ,  1864. 

Mr.  Gutekunst  has  had  his  new  solar  camera  at  work  for  some  time,  and 
is  well  pleased  with  its  performance.  He  says  that  fifteen  minutes  is  the 
usual  time  occupied  in  printing  a  life-size  head.  The  instrument  is  on 
the  Woodward  plan  with  a  reflector.  The  condensing  lens  is  nineteen 
inches  diameter,  and  about  thirty  inches  focus.  The  lenses  used  in  com¬ 
bination  with  this  are  rigidly  fixed  at  their  proper  distance  from  the  con¬ 
denser,  and  are  not  moved  in  adjusting  the  focus  of  the  image.  He  prints 
from  half-size  negatives  only,  and  the  frame  carrying  the  negative  has  a 
screw  attachment  to  adjust  it  in  the  proper  position  in  focussing.  The 
framework  of  the  instrument  is  very  heavy  and  well  braced,  is  also 
so  counterbalanced  as  to  be  readily  moved  in  every  needful  direction 
without  any  extra  exertion  of  strength.  The  reflecting  mirror  is  four 
feet  eight  inches  long  by  nineteen  inches  wide,  the  glass  being  silvered 
by  the  new  method,  instead  of  being  coated  with  the  mercury  amalgam. 
The  pictures  printed  are  very  sharp ;  and,  after  examining  the  illumina¬ 
tion  carefully,  I  have  not  been  able  to  note  the  least  difference  in  the 
degree  of  illumination  over  every  part  of  the  field. 

During  the  cooler  weather  of  the  fall  of  the  year  a  committee  of  the 
Philadelphia  Photographic  Society  will  examine  this  instrument,  and  report 
on  it.  The  principles  involved  in  this  department  of  photography  are  being- 
much  commented  on,  and  many  experiments  are  being  tried ;  but  the  best 


results  so  far  seem  to  have  been  obtained  from  the  camera  in  its  simplest 
form,  with  an  uncorrected  condensing  lens. 

Dr.  Van  Monckhoven’s  article  on  the  solar  cam<  i  i  has  been  rather 
severely  criticised.  The  introduction  of  the  second  lens  between  the 
condenser  and  the  negative  is  not  approved  of  by  those  who  have  hnfl 
long  experience  in  this  kind  of  printing,  and  who  have  tried  the  same 
combination  for  the  same  purpose.  After  some  exp<  riments  now  in  pro¬ 
gress  have  been  completed  there  will  be,  perhaps,  something  written  on 
this  subject.  The  demand  for  enlarged  pictures  is  at  present  very  great. 
Some  printers  have  as  many  as  ten  solar  cameras  at  work  continuously. 

The  demand  for  miniatures  on  opal  glass  is  increasing ;  but  as  there  is 
so  much  difficulty  experienced  in  transferring  the  printed  films  from  paper 
to  the  glass  some  are  experimenting  with  the  production  of  the  same  kinds 
of  picture,  using  the  camera,  and.  coating  the  opal  glass  with  collodion 
just  as  transparent  positives  are  usually  taken.  Examining  a  great  many 
pictures  taken  in  this  manner  I  find  considerable  progress  has  been  made 
towards  accomplishing  tho  end,  the  only  difficulty  being  the  production  of 
transparent  shadows.  In  some  pictures  this  end  has  been  attained  ;  but  in 
the  majority  there  is  a  want  of  detail  in  the  shadows,  which  seem  quito 
flat  when  viewed  by  reflected  light,  but  make  charming  transparencies. 
In  fact,  some  of  the  lamp-shade  makers  have  their  windows  quite  full  of 
shades  made  of  white  glass  with  the  pictures  photographed  in  this  manner. 

Photographic  lens  makers  say  they  contemplate  an  advance  of  thirty- 
three  per  cent,  on  their  instruments.  Glass  costs  them  three  times  as  much 
as  it  did  in  1862,  and  labour  is  very  much  higher. 

Calling  on  one  of  our  principal  manufacturing  jewellers  in  reference  to 
some  machinery  he  wanted,  he  showed  me,  among  his  many  px-etty  things, 
a  large  collection  of  micro-photographs  mounted  on  cylinders  of  glass, 
such  as  are  used  in  charms  and  other  articles  of  jewellery.  He  said  that 
he  impoi’ted  the  greater  part  of  them ;  but  of  late  ho  had  obtained  a 
number  from  New  York,  where  they  are  produced  at  a  very  reasonable 
rate.  He  complained  that  he  lost  a  great  many  in  mounting  by  the  pho¬ 
tograph  becoming  detached  from  the  lens.  He  had  tried  many  ways  of 
l’estoring  them  but  with  no  success,  tho  picture  being  destroyed  in  the 
attempts  to  clean  the  old  balsam  from  its  surface.  He  gave  me  a  great 
many  of  these  detached  pictures.,  and  the  lenses  also,  to  experiment  with. 
Examining  them  under  the  microscope  the  photograph  was  found  to  be 
disfigured  by  the  dirt}'  balsam ;  but  this  was  removed  without  any  diffi¬ 
culty  by  soaking  in  turpentine,  which  dissolves  the  balsam,  but  does  not 
injure  tho  picture  in  the  least,  after  which  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  restore 
them  to  their  position  on  the  lens  or  to  mount  them  on  an  ordinary 
microscope  slide,  which  was  what  I  did  with  the  most  of  them,  placing 
them  in  clusters  of  five  on  one  slide,  and  covei’ing  them  with  thin  glass. 

I  have  heai-d  nothing  of  cai’bon  pi’ints  in  America.  Doubtless  many 
are  experimenting  with  the  process,  but  I  have  seen  no  pictures  taken  here. 

Speaking  to  a  manufacture!-  of  glue  about  the  various  qualities  of 
gelatine,  &c.,  he  said  he  had  been  experimenting  for  some  time  with 
bichi’omate  of  potash  and  glue  to  form  an  insoluble  cement  for  the  inside 
of  oval  oil  ban-els,  but  that  the  glue  is  not  l’endered  entirely  insoluble 
even  after  the  most  pi'olonged  exposure  to  light.  It  is  by  some  such  pro¬ 
cess  he  hopes  to  accomplish  the  desired  end.  The  oil  interest  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  is  so  extensive,  and  the  demand  for  bai'rcls  which  will  hold  the 
oil  without  too  much  leakage  is  so  great,  that  some  invention  is  needed 
to  meet  the  want. 

Meeting  one  of  our  principal  photographers  the  other  day  he  exclaimed 
“Oh!  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you!  Do  tell  me  where  I  can  purchase  a  steam 
engine  and  boiler !”  Here,  thought  I,  is  a  progressive  man:  he  intends 
producing  pictures  by  steam!  or  perhaps,  with  a  desii’e  to  add  to  the 
comfort  of  his  customers,  he  is  about  ventilating  his  establishment  by 
mechanical  means ;  but  a  little  conversation  led  to  an  explanation  of 
matter.  He  had  caught  the  oil  fever ,  had  bought  some  oil  land,  and 
wanted  an  engine  to  bore  and  pump.  Worthy  man!  most  sincerely  do  I 
hope  he  may  “strike  oil,”  and,  with  a  “400-barrel  flowing  well,”  add  to 
his  hard-earned  savings.— With  due  regard,  Coleman  Sellers. 


Corresponbeim. 

THE  LATE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION.  . 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  the  leading  article  of  your  last  Journal  you  give  some 
excellent  reasons  for  the  failure  of  the  Photographic  Exhibition  which 
has  lately  closed  ;  hut  you  have,  I  think,  omitted  one  which  has  had  great 
influence  in  that  direction.  I  allude  to  the  charge  made  to  non-members 
of  the  Photographic  Society  for  hanging  space.  I  warned  the  Council  at 
the  time  their  rules  were  published  what  would  be  the  effect,  and  the 
result  has  proved  the  coi’rectness  of  my  views.  It  was  not  probable  that 
amateurs  would  pay  a  guinea  for  the  privilege  of  exhibiting  their  pictures 
for  the  benefit  of  a  society”of  which  they  were  not  member's  ;  and  with 
very  few  exceptions  professional  photographers  confine  themselves  to  por¬ 
traits,  believing  it  to  be  a  very  cheap  wayfof  advertising. 

This  exclusion  of  amateurs  has  not  only  had  the  effect  of  greatly 
reducing  the  number  of  good  landscapes,  but  also  the  attendance.  It  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  many  persons  are  induced  to  visit  exhibitions 
because  their  friends  have  pictures  there.  _  Country  .exhibitors  make  a 
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point  of  saying  to  any  friends  who  may  be  going  up  to  the  “Big  Village]’ 
— “of  course  you  will  visit  the  Photographic  Exhibition.”  The  reply  is 
generally  in  the  affirmative,  and  in  all  probability  one  friend  is  the 
means  of  half-a-dozen  more  doing  likewise ;  and  this  more  especially  if  the 
exhibition  be  worthy  of  their  recommendation,  and  not  consisting  of  mere 
copies  of  what  may  be  seen  in  the  shop  windows  and  portraits  of  no¬ 
bodies,  for  which  the  public  in  general  do  not  care  one  farthing.  Not 
having  seen  any  account  of  the  financial  department  of  the  Exhibition, 
I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  fact,  but  1  would  venture  to  make 
a  small  bet  that  the  Council  has  not  received  ten  guineas  from  amateurs 
for  space,  and  that  they  have  lost  more  than  one  hundred  guineas  by 
making  the  charge. 

A  want  of  liberality  has,  unfortunately,  marked  the  acts  of  this  body 
from  the  formation  of  the  society,  and  has  driven  many  (myself  included) 
from  continuing  their  membership,  I  was  a  subscriber  until  the  last  two 
years,  and  never  received  any  presentation  print,  with  the  exception  of 
the  portrait  of  the  late  revered  President.  The  members  of  the  North 
and  also  of  the  South  London  Societies,  for  half  the  amount  of  subscrip¬ 
tion,  have  each  year  received  one  or  more  prints,  and  enjoyed  greater 
privileges  than  that  offered  by  the  Parent  Society. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 
Cheltenham ,  23 rd  August,  1864.  BAYNHAM  JONES. 

GLASS  ROOMS. 

To  the  Editors. 


Gentlemen, — I  have  recently  built  a  portrait  gallery  upon  the  plan 
given  by  The  British  Journal  op  Photography,  No.  208  (of  February 
15,  1864),  but  altering  it  in  some  points  to  suit  the  conditions  of  my 
terrace,  and  because,  in  my  opinion,  such  modifications  were  necessary  in 
order  to  obtain  good  results.  But  contrary  to  my  expectation,  what  I 
have  got  are  very  far  from  satisfying  my  wishes.  I  do  not  feel  inclined 
to  trace  out  the  cause  of  that  in  the  changes  I  have  introduced  ;  for  it 
seems  they  should  have  produced  rather  opposite  results. 

My  terrace  had  this  appearance —  fig.  i. 

I  cannot  avail  myself  of  a 
northern  aspect,  because  of  a 
trapezium-shaped  wall  abed 
(Jig.  1)  ;  and  you  will  easily 
perceive  that  I  was  obliged  to 
accept  a  south  light  for  a  prin¬ 
cipal  light.  Of  course  I  am 
!  prevented  beginning  work  prior 
|  to  half-past  twelve,  but  that 
|  does  not  disturb  me  very  much ; 

for,  as  an  amateur,  I  have  time 
!  enough  to  work  in  the  afternoon  (viz.  between  one  and  five),  or  I  could 
adopt  a  system  of  Venetian  blinds  as  described  in  the  aforesaid  No.  208 
to  protect  me  (with  Mr.  McLachlan’s  permission)  from  direct  sunbeams, 
even  during  morning  hours. 

My  gallery  is  disposed  as  follows  : — 


The  points  where  I  have  departed  from  Mr.  Shadbolt’s  plan  are  the 
following  : — 1.  As  I  was  fearful  of  wanting  light,  I  have  left  a  window  a  b 
(see  Jig.  2  and  3)  twenty-four  inches  wide,  and  eight  feet  high,  which  I 
keep  constantly  veiled  by  a  thin  blue  curtain. — 2.  With  the  same  view — 
viz.,  to  get  more  light  to  illuminate  the  left  side  of  my  model — and  instead 
of  roofing  with  zinc  plates  the  light  part  of  my  gallery  as  far  as  d  (fig.  3 ), 
I  have  left  the  portion  f  d  uncovered,  only  stretching  there  a  white  calico 
curtain  in  order  to  increase  the  light  from  above,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
should  have  softened  the  half-tones  and  lateral  shadows. — 3.  The  roof 
loT  Par^  of  the  gallery  has  but  one  sloping  side  (Jig.  4,  d  c)  because 
of  the  rain,  which  was  not  allowed  to  pour  against  the  wall  of  the  house. 

.  A  parapet  thirty  inches  high  runs  all  along  the  terrace  (see  the  dotted 
line  fig.  2),  but  it  does  not  prevent  the  sitter  from  seeing  the  distant 
horizon  and  sea. 


Generally  I  place  the  model  in  i  (Fig  2),  and  I  work  with  all  the  light 
coming  both  from  the  front  window  and  from  the  semilateral  one,  to 
which  is  to  be  added  that  from  the  top  calico,  and  the  lateral]  aperture 
with  blue  curtain. 

Under  such  conditions  I  got  the  pictures  I  take  the  liberty  to  enclose. 
Please  to  examine  them  in  regard  to  light  only.  To  the  many  defects 
which  pervade  them,  I  must  add  those  arising  from  a  light  too  concen¬ 
trated,  or  rather  from  deficiency  of  front  light ;  for,  so  far  as  I  see,  the 
contrast  between  light  and  shade  is  still  too  strong. 

Do  you  not  think  that  the  left  leg  in  the  portrait  No.  1  is  deficient  in 
detail  and  quite  in  darkness  ?  I  see  nothing  there.  And  in  the  “  happy 
pair”  who  have  now  lived  fifty-two  years  of  an  exemplary  life’of  never- 
troubled  matrimonial  harmony,  do  you  not  see  what  a  scandalous  con¬ 
trast  my  gallery  has  produced  ? 

I  am  surprised  to  see  that,  in  spite  of  the  amount  of  front  light  which 
falls  upon  my  models  abed  (Fig.  4 J  being  far  larger  than  in  Mr.  Shad- 
bolt’s  design,  such  dark  patches  are  still  found  in  my  prints. 

With  the  form  of  my  gallery,  shall  I  be  obliged  to  set  aside  all  idea’of 
taking  groups,  from  incapability  of  lighting  all  the  persons  equally  well  ? 

I  beg  your  well-known  goodness  to  assist  me.  Please  to  express  your 
opinion  about  the  modifications  I  have  introduced  in  the  gallery,  and 
on  the  results  I  got.  Have  the  kindness  to  tell  me  whether  a  greater 
amount  of  front  light  wouldjdo,  and,  in  such  a  case,  how  could  I  obtain 
it,  the  roof  of  my  dark  gallery  being  so  low  already. 

I  seize  this  occasion  to  ask  you  one  thing  more.  Among  so  many 
makers  and  sellers  of  rolling-presses,  which  could  I  address  myself  to, 
to  obtain  a  perfect  little  one  for  carte  de  visile  and  stereoscopic  prints  ? 
To  avoid  names  I  write  a  list. 

Apologising  for  having  trespassed  so  much  upon  your  time  with  my 
long  letter,  and  upon  your  patience  with  the  many  blunders  [that  swarm 
therein.-— I  am,  yours  &c.,  E.  MUSSO. 

Liagueglia,  August  17th,  1864. 

[Your  modifications  have  to  some  extent  defeated  the  objects  kept  in 
view  in  the  original  design  given.  You  must  remember  that  quantity  of 
light  is  of  no  use  without  proper  direction  of  it,  and  your  little  window  at 
a  b  is  a  positive  detriment,  while  the  leaving  of  /  d  in  the  roof  trans¬ 
parent  is  absolutely  fatal  to  good  results.  From  the  last-named  arises  the 
scowl  on  the  faces  of  “Darby  and  Joan”  and  the  black  opacity  of  that 
gentlemen’s  legs;  from  the  former  the  chalkiness  of  the  child’s  face  in 
No.  3,  and  the  indefiniteness  of  the  left  legs  in  Nos.  1  and  4.  To  remedy 
these  errors  make  a  b  and  /  d  both  opaque  by  pasting  thick  brown  paper 
over  the  glass,  [as  you  can  easily  remove  it  if  you  subsequently  desire  to 
do  so.  Your  exposure  may  possibly  be  a  trifle  longer,  but  your  results 
will  be  infinitely  superior.  By  the  modifications  of  the  glazed  parts  of 
your  room  you  have  altered  the  balance  which  should  exist  between  front 
and  side  light.  You  will  also  find  advantage  in  placing  your  model  more 
towards  the  north-west  corner  of  your  room  than  where  you  have  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  letter  i.  Without  being  able  to  affirm  that  any  one  of  the 
rolling-presses  named  in  your  list  is  the  best,  we  can  assert  that  No.  1 
is  a  good  one.— Eds.] 

FOGGING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — After  about  fifteen  years  of  uninterrupted  sunshine  I  find 
myself  at  last  in  the  land  of  fogs.  Circumstances  over  which  I  have  no 
control  (the best  of  wives  “accidentally”  upset  my  old  bath  in  hunting  for 
a  charming  negative  I  had  takemof  ajyoung  lady  who  was  on  a  visit  to 
us)  obliged  me  to  undergo  the  awful  ordeal  of  making  a  new  bath. 

With  the  overweening  confidence  induced  by  long  success  I  poured  my 
developer  over  the  exposed  plate,  when,  oh !  horror !  a  fog — none  of  your 
half-and-half  fogs,  but  a  darkness  that  might  be  felt  (and  I  felt  it)  — 
spread  itself  over  my  negative.  Too  long  an  exposure — something  wrong 
in  my  camera — stop  too  large — added  nitric  acid  to  bath — four  more  plates 
exposed  to  test  each  of  these  evils — still  the  fog,  the  unmitigated,  leathery 
fog  !  Oh,  I  have  it !  Why, “of  course  something  has  got  into  my  de¬ 
veloping  solution !  Made  a  new  one — exposed  again— to  my  mortification 
my  now  old  friend  re-appeared. 

After  several  restless  nights — during  which  the  best  of  wives  intimated 
that  our  fair  visitor  was  a  nasty,  forward  hussy,  and  too  ugly  even  to 
make  a  good  carte — I  got  up  one  morning  at  daybreak,  and  telling  my 
wife  to  go  to  Bath,  rushed  into  my  “Smartt”  tent,  put  up  in  my  little  back 
yard,  mentally  exclaiming  “Eureka!”  My  yellow -window  must  have 
faded,  of  course.  Now  I  shall  end  all  my  troubles  with  two  folds  of  yellow 
calico.  In  the  dark,  intense  mental  excitement  and  perspiration,  I 
watched  the  result  of  my  precautions.  Alas !  the  same  old  story — fog  again ! 

I  made  a  new  bath,  I  tried  different  collodion,  I  fitted  up  a  little 
operating  room  to  avoid  the  close  [atmosphere  of  the'tent,  I  made  three 
new  and  different  kinds  of  developers,  I  drank  three  glasses  of  hot  grog — 
all  with  the  same  result.  I  fancy  it  was  even  a  little  worse  after  the  grog. 
Fairly  beaten,  I  am  ashamed  to  confess  I  had  the  meanness — the  con¬ 
temptible,  sneaking  meanness — to  buy  a  bath  solution  ready  made. 
And  I  hardly  know  whether  I  feel  sad  or  rejoiced  to  tell  you  I  produced 
with  it  a  clear  negative. 

I  am  still  in  the  dark,  or  rather  fog,  as  to  the  cause  of  my  failures ;  but  a 
“party”  has  suggested  that  I  must  have  been  using  collodion  made  with 

methylated  spirits  ( - ’s,  for  iron  development,  was  the  kind  I  had  been 

using).  Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  whether  my  difficulties 
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have  arisen  from  this  source  ?  How  can  I  ascertain  the  fact  ?  I  have 
not  tried  the  old  collodion  in  the  new  hath  for  fear  of  spoiling  it.  I 
shall  wait  to  hear  what  you  say. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

AN  OLD  FOGY. 

P.S. — I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  3Tour  Journal  from  the  beginning, 
and  have  to  thank  you  for  enabling  me  to  avoid  many  difficulties. 

London,  August  18 th,  1864. 

[The  failure  in  the  foregoing  case  most  probably  arose  from  organic 
impurities.  Had  our  correspondent  subjected  his  fogging  bath  to  the 
mode  of  treatment  pointed  out  by  us  at  page  253  he  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  saved  himself  from  what  he  has  very  correctty  designated  as  the 
“sneaking  meanness”  of  buying  a  bath  solution  ready  prepared.  He,  and 
other  readers  similarly  situated,  will  learn  much  from  a  few  experiments 
directed  towards  converting  an  old  fogging  bath  from  the  errors  of  its 
ways,  towards  cleanliness,  clearness,  and  every  other  virtue  which  a  good 
bath  is  supposed  to  possess.  We  have  put  it  in  the  power  of  all  our 
readers  to  effect  this  change,  and  by  a  simple  and  inexpensive  process. 
It  is  also  possible  that  the  collodion  may  have  had  something  to  do  with 
the  fogging. — Eds.] 


TO  OUR  AMERICAN  READERS. 

Those  of  our  transatlantic  readers  who  have  hitherto  been  supplied  with  this 
Journal  through  Messrs.  E.  <f-  II.  T.  Anthony ,  New  York ,  should  arrange 
to  receive  it  in  future  through  our  present  Agents ,  Messrs.  Willmer  and 
Rogers,  Nassau  Street,  New  York. _ 
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The  charge  for  FOUR  lines  of  the  above  classes  of  Advertisements,  prepaid, 
is  ONE  SHILLING.  Each  additional  line  6d. 

Publishing  Office,  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Tannin  (Perth).— Received.  Will  be  noticed  next  week. 

Divine’s  Photographic  Manipulation.— In  our  notice  of  this  work  last 
week  we  omitted  to  say  that  the  English  publisher  is  Mr.  John  Atkinson, 
Manchester-street,  Liverpool. 

E.  D  C.  (Shrewsbury). — Plates  prepared  with  tanno-glycerine  will  keep, 
after  exposure,  for  more  than  a  “  week  or  ten  days,”  the  time  you  expect  to  be 
absent  from  home ;  but,  as  a  rule,  always  develope  dry  plates,  no  matter  how 
prepared,  as  soon  after  exposure  as  possible. 

J.  D.  (Newcastle). — You  mistake  the  object  of  the  registration  of  photo¬ 
graphs.  The  mere  fact  of  a  picture  being  registered  does  not  prevent  you  nor 
any  one  else  from  going  to  the  same  spot  with  your  camera  and  taking  the 
identical  same  view,  but  it  prevents  you  from  copying  another  photograph  or 
picture  of  the  same  subject.  This  also  applies  to  registered  portraits. 

W.H.  (London). — 1.  Your  camera-maker  has  followed  the  usual  custom  in  not 

f dating  an  opaque  screen  to  separate  the  plates  in  your  double  dark  slide.  The 
ight  by  passing  through  the  first  plate  will  partly  affect  the  other.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  necessary  to  place  between  the  plates  some  non-diactinic  substance, 
such  as  a  double  fold  of  orange  or  red  calico  or  a  piece  of  cardboard. — 2.  The 
aplanatic  lens  acts  more  quickly  than  the  triplet  with  equal  stops. 

John  (Hackney). — 1.  The  wavy  appearance  on  your  tannin  plates  is  caused 
by  an  improper  application  of  the  tannin  solution,  and  not  by  the  nitrate  of 
silver  bath.  You  do  not  say  whether  you  wash  off  the  tannin  as  recommended 
by  Major  Russell  in  the  second  edition  of  his  littlework  or  not.  If  you  do,  the  effect 
is  caused  by  imperfect  washing ;  if  you  do  not,  it  is  produced  by  the  tannin  not 
having  had  sufficient  time  to  thoroughly  penetrate  the  film,  and  the  wavy  lines 
represent  breaks  in  the  progress  of  the  solution  as  it  flowed  over  the  plate. — 2. 
See  answer  to  “  Alpha.” 

James  Gordon. — One  of  the  most  simple  and  rapid  solvents  of  gutta-percha 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  is  bisulphide  of  carbon.  It  is  a  much  more 
energetic  solvent  than  benzol,  but  its  smell  is  disagreeable.  To  procure  a  thin 
film  of  gutta-percha  pour  some  of  the  solution  on  a  plate  of  glass,  and  allow  it 
to  set,  which  it  will  do  in  less  than  a  minute.  It  may  then  be  removed  in  a 
uniform  thin  sheet.  Although  such  a  film  answers  as  a  support  for  collodion, 
we  fear  you  will  not  succeed  in  making  it  in  any  sense  a  substitute  for  collodion, 
at  least  in  its  photographic  application:  For  surgical  purposes  it  would,  we 
doubt  not,  answer  very  well. 

G.  M.  Wilson  (Hawick)  has  met  with  a  difficulty.  The  other  day,  a  silver 
spoon  having  been  broken,  ho  secured  it  for  photographic  operations.  Having 
cut  up  a  portion  of  it  into  small  pieces,  he  poured  over  them  sufficient  nitric 
acid  to  cover  them.  This  had  the  effect  merely  of  blackening  the  silver.  But 
by  the  application  of  heat  he  eventually  got  it  nearly  all  dissolved,  having 
previously  increased  the  quantity  of  nitric  acid.  He  then  evaporated  the 
liquid,  and  obtained  the  coveted  crystals  of  nitrate  of  silver ;  but  instead  of 
being  clear  and  white,  he  finds  them  of  a  green  colour.  His  difficulty,  he  says, 
consists  in  not  knowing  how  to  get  rid  of  the  green  colour.  This  green  colour, 
ns  he  rightly  surmises,  is  caused  by  the  copper  with  which  the  silver  spoon  was 
nlloyed — the  quantity  of  copper  in  which  was  about  one  eleventh  part  by 
weight.  His  salt  is  a  mixture  of  the  nitrates  of  silver  and  copper.  A  moderate 
heat  applied  to  this  compound  salt  will  convert  the  nitrate  of  copper  into 
oxide  of  copper,  which  is  insoluble  in  water ;  therefore,  having  fused  the 
nitrate  salts  by  the  application  of  a  sufficient  heat,  while  the  silver  will  have 
remained  unchanged,  the  copper  will  be  converted  into  an  insoluble  oxide — 
insoluble  at  least  in  water.  The  fused  mass  being  dissolved  in  water  gives  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  perfectly  free  from  copper,  which  falls  to  the 
bottom  as  a  dark  powder.  If  this  solution  is  filtered  and  re-crystallised,  a 
puro  salt  of  silver  is  the  result.  Or,  should  it  not  be  expedient  to  re-crystallise 
it,  it  may  be  diluted  to  any  strength  desired,  which  may  be  ascertained  by 
means  of  an  argentometer  of  the  ordinarv  hvdromcter  construction. 


S.  F.  May  (Holloway). — 1.  There  is  no  absolute  necessity  for  iodising  your 

negative  nitrate  bath,  more  particularly  when  you  use  a  bromo-iodised  ctiloffion. 
But  unless  your  plates  arc  removed  from  the  bath  as  soon  as  they  are  fully  Btn- 
sitised,  the  nitrate  of  silver  will  assuredly  dissolve  out  some  of  the  iodide  of 
silver  in  the  film,  and  thus  impair  sensitiveness. — 2.  A  pair  of  ordinal  . 
landscape  lenses  of  about  five  inches  focus  will  bo  as  good  ns  anything  elsefor 
your  purpose.  Try  them  with  a  half-inch  stop.  Such  an  arrangement  will  act 
quick  enough  to  secure  a  breaking  wave  or  an  ordinary  landscape,  if  well  lighted 
in  about  one  second ;  but  if  we  knew  the  particular  class  of  pictures  you  pur¬ 
posed  taking,  we  should  be  better  able  to  advise  you.  For  example :  if  your  aim 
is  portraiture,  then  a  pair  of  portrait  combinations  working  with  full  aperture 
would  answer  better  than  anything  else. 

Lizzie  B -  has  some  difficulty  in  procuring  corrosive  sublimate  (bi¬ 

chloride  of  mercury).  It  is  on  the  whole  better  that  difficulties  are  interposed 
in  the  way  of  procuring  such  an  article,  as  it  is  a  virulent  poison.  By  applying 
to  a  photographic  instead  of  a  dispensing  chemist,  she  will,  in  all  probability, 
experience  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  it.  She  asks — “  Is  it  not  possible  for  mo 
to  make  it  myself  ?”  "VVe  think  not.  Proper  chemical  apparatus,  together 
with  some  skill  and  dexterity  in  chemical  manipulations,  arc  requhito.  How¬ 
ever,  we  with  pleasure  inform  her  of  the  ordinary'  process  of  making  this  salt. 
Expose  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  sodium  and  persulphate  of  mercury  to  heat  in 
a  proper  subliming  vessel.  The  percliloridc  of  mercury  sublimes,  leaving  sul¬ 
phate  of  soda  as  a  residue.  It  is  much  more  soluble  in  alcohol  than  in  water. 
As  we  have  said,  it  is  a  deadly  poison,  but  raw  white  of  egg  is  an  antidote. 

J.  Broadwood  (Hart-street). — Donot  suppose  that  becauso  it  has  “depth of 
focus  ”  it  is  necessarily  optically  imperfect.  The  short  focus  of  the  lens,  with 
the  exceedingly  small  stop  you  employ,  would  enablo  tho  most  perfectly 
corrected  lens  to  reproduce  with  the  very  great  sharpness  every  object 
beyond  a  few  feet.  A  portrait  lens  which,  when  working  with  a  large 
aperture,  defines  the  background  equally  as  sharp  as  the  sitter,  more  especially 
when  the  sitter  is  at  no  great  distance  from  the  lens,  could  be  said  to  have 
depth  of  focus — in  other  words,  it  would  have  no  real  focus  at  all.  Such  a 
lens  would  not  give  the  sharpest  possible  imago,  but  still  it  might  be  sharp 
enough  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  artist,  by  producing  every  part  in 
generally  good  focus ;  and  wo  can  easily  conceive  that  in  many  cases  a  Ions 
possessing  this  peculiarity  would  bo  more  useful  than  one  which,  although 
more  optically  perfect,  possessed  no  depth  of  definition  to  any  extent,  unless 
when  such  was  obtained  from  tho  employment  of  a  small  stop.  It  is  very 
easy  indeed  for  opticians  to  construct  a  lens  which  shall  have  no  real  focus ; 
but  their  efforts  are  more  wisely  directed  towards  tho  production  of  instruments 
possessing  the  property  of  giving  the  utmost  possible  definition. 

Alpha. — We  do  not  recommend  a  solution  of  gelatine  as  a  preliminary  coating 
for  tannin  plates.  It  is,  as  you  say,  troublesome  in  many  ways,  and  does  not 
always  answer  tho  purpose  intended.  India-rubber,  dissolved  in  benzol,  is 
better  ;  but  let  the  solution  be  very  thin.  It  may  be  prepared  by  cutting  the 
finest  India-rubber  into  thin  shreds,  and  allowing  them  to  remain  in  a  bottle  of 
benzol  for  several  days,  writh  occasional  shaking.  Allow  tho  sediment  to  settle, 
then  decant  off  into  another  bottle  and  dilute,  if  necessary.  In  our  own  prac¬ 
tice  we  have  never  found  a  preliminary  coating  of  gelatine  nor  of  India-rubber 
at  all  necessary,  even  for  plates  as  large  as  12  by  10.  Try  this  plan ;  but  beforo 
developing  the  exposed  plate,  run  a  camel’s-hair  brush,  dipped  in  Sochnt'e  or 
other  varnish,  round  the  edge  of  the  film  to  the  depth  of  about  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  from  the  edge  of  the  plate :  then  moisten  the  plate  with  alcohol  diluted 
with  its  own  bulk  of  distilled  water.  If  the  tannin  has  not  been  washed  off 
the  plate  immediately  after  its  application,  it  will  be  necessary  now  to  wash 
well  under  the  tap  to  prevent  stains  during  development ;  but  if  the  tannin  has 
previously  been  washed  off,  you  may  proceed  at  once  to  develope  by  the  formula 
you  have  mentioned.  It  is  better  to  pour  the  pyrogallic  acid  two  or  three  times 
over  the  plate  before  adding  any  silver.  Take  care  to  add  a  very  small  quantity 
of  silver  at  first  to  the  developer — say  one  drop.  To  an  excess  of  that  salt  is 
evidently  due  the  red  colour  of  which  you  complain.  Develope  slowly.  In 
your  case  the  development  was  too  rapid. 

One  in  Trouble.— L  When  operating  in  a  garden  our  correspondent  gets, 
instead  of  faces  full  of  fine  detail,  only  white  patches.  He  feels  convinced  that 
it  does  not  arise  from  over  or  under  exposure,  nor  over  development  or  inten¬ 
sification.  The  bath,  too,  is  not  too  acid,  and  the  maker  of  his  collodion  is  one 
of  repute.  What,  then,  can  his  failures  arise  from  ?  From  the  fact  that  “the 
faces  start  out  very  opaque  on  the  first  application  of  the  developer,”  a  too 
energetic  developer  is  at  once  indicated.  Reduce  this  from  the  fifteen  grains  it 
is  at  present,  to  a  ten  grain  strength,  and  it  will  be  more  manageable.  Should 
this  not  remedy  matters,  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  a  bromide-such 
as  that  of  ammonium,  calcium,  or  cadmium — will  remove  the  property  of  giving 
intensity,  which  it  is  obvious  the  collodion  possesses.  Although  valuable  lor 
copying  engravings,  intense  collodion  produces  in  portraiture  the  evils  com¬ 
plained  of,  viz.  patchy  whites. — 2.  There  are  two  kinds  of  verdigris:  one  is 
lcnown  as  common,  the  other  as  crystalised,  verdigris.  To  make  the  former, 
procure  some  thin,  clean  plates  of  copper,  which  lay  in  a  pile,  with  a  piece ; 
woollen  cloth,  previously  steeped  in  acetic  acid,  alternating  between  each.  Ihe 
verdigris  will  soon  be  formed  as  a  layer  on  the  surface  of  the  copper.  Crystal¬ 
lised  verdigris  is  formed  by  dissolving  the  common  verdigris,  just  described,  in 
acetic  acid.  Put  into  a  pan  and  apply  heat,  and  suspend  a  piece  of  string  m 
the  solution,  and  the  crystals  will  soon  become  deposited  on  the  string.— o. 
The  makers  you  indicate  are  all  excellent.  Perhaps  equal  parts  of  one  and  three 
mixed  together  would  suit  you  best. — 4.  Throw  it  away ;  or  use  it  for  cleaning 
plates.  Oil  of  cloves  is  an  injurious  addition  to  good  collodion. — 5.  Console 
yourself :  you  are  not  the  only  one  who  has  been  unfortunate  in  that  process. 
Pouncy’s  process  is  simple :  try  it.  _ _ _ _ - 
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BLURRING  OF  THE  NEGATIVE  IMAGE. 

The  experimental  researches  of  Major  Russell  recorded  in  another 
column  [see  page  ],  conjoined  with  his  previous  memoirs  on  the 
same  subject,  are  perfectly  conclusive  as  to  the  cause  of  what  is  now 
generally  denominated  “  blurring  ”  of  the  image.  Having  demon¬ 
strated  the  cause,  he  immediately  sets  to  work  and  finds  out  a  remedy ; 
but  we  think  a  simpler  one  may  may  yet  be  devised,  and,  for  this 
reason,  we  thus  pointedly  call  the  attention  of  experimentalists  to 
his  valuable  communication. 

We  have  had  occasionaHy  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  the  results 
of  Major  Russell’s  experiments  while  they  were  in  progress,  and  had 
prepared  an  exposition  of  the  phenomenon  of  “  blurring,”  to  be 
Illustrated  with  diagrams,  showing  how  the  oblique  rays  of  light  re¬ 
fracted  by  the  lens,  after  passing  through  the  collodion  film,  would 
be  reflected  from  the  back  surface  of  the  glass  plate  on  to  the  sensitive 
medium,  and  thus  give  rise  to  the  effect  described  by  Major  RusseH. 
But  a  faint  recollection  of  the  same  subject  having  been  discussed 
some  years  ago  at  the  Photographic  Society  passed  through  our 
mind.  On  hunting  through  the  old  journals  we  lighted  on  a  masterly 
memoir  by  Mr.  Marlow,  in  The  Bbitish  Journal  of  Photography 
of  April  15th,  1861  (vol.  viii.,  No.  140),  which  has  completely  antici¬ 
pated  the  remarks  we  were  about  to  make.  Mr.  Marlow’s  paper  was 
read  at  a  meeting  of  the  London  Photographic  Society;  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  excited  that  attention  which  one  would  have 
thought  its  importance  demanded.  In  fact,  Mr.  Marlow’s  arguments 
and  the  illustrative  negatives  appear  to  have  been  misunderstood,  or 
they  were  not  appreciated  by  most  of  the  members,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  nature  of  the  discussion  which  foHowed  the  reading  of  lxis 
paper.  Nevertheless,  his  lucid  description,  and  the  diagram  illus¬ 
trating  the  laws  which  regulate  the  transmission  of  an  oblique  ray 
of  fight  through  a  transparent  medium,  and  the  partial  reflection  it 
undergoes  from  both  surfaces,  so  perfectly  explain  the  whole  pheno¬ 
menon  of  “  blurring,”  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  refer  our  readers 
to  the  original  memoir.  It  seems  very  remarkable  that  this  curious 
subject  did  not  attract  more  attention  at  the  time,  and  that  it  was 
allowed  to  fall  into  oblivion. 

Mr.  Sutton,  who  is  mentioned  by  Major  RusseH  as  having  first 
suggested  the  true  theory,  will,  we  are.  sure,  give  us  the  credit  of  not 
making  an  undue  attempt  to  rob  him  of  the  honour  of  prior  discovery. 
“  Honour  to  whom  honour  is  due,”  is  our  motto.  That,  however,  in 
this  case,  we  believe  belongs  to  Mr.  Marlow ;  at  the  same  time  we 
doubt  not  that  Mr.  Sutton’s  re-discovery  was  entirely  independent  of 
what  had  previously  been  done  by  another  in  the  same  direction, 
otherwise  he  would  have  been  the  first  to  acknowledge  his  obligation. 

At  a  smaH  photographic  seance  lately  held — when  Dr.  Monckhoven 
and  a  few  others  learned  in  the  mysteries  of  the  “  black  art  ” 
were  present — we  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  Major 
Russell's  iUustrative  negatives,  which  he  describes  in  an¬ 
other  page,  and  of  discussing  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings. 
It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  that  the  evidence  was  now  com¬ 
plete;  and  also  that  a  safe  remedy  for  the  evil  was  provided  by 
the  process  which  Major  Russell  now  describes.  Unfortunately  it  is 


scarcely  practicable,  except  with  dry  plates,  to  apply  an  external 
coating  of  orange  or  red  pigment  to  the  reverse  side  of  the  collodion- 
ised  surface  to  prevent  the  evH  of  blurring  in  cases  where  strong  con¬ 
trasts  of  fight  and  shade  are  in  immediate  juxtaposition,  and  where 
long  exposure  is  necessary,  as,  for  instance,  in  photographing  the 
interiors  of  cathedrals,  &c.,  in  which  a  window  may  form  part  of  the 
view  ;  but  from  a  few  experiments  just  made,  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  the  evil  may  be  much  mitigated — indeed  almost  entirely  re¬ 
moved — by  placing  a  piece  of  moist  red  blotting-paper  in  close  contact 
with  the  back  of  the  collodionised  wet  plate  after  it  is  placed  in  the 
dark  frame,  and  afiowing  it  to  remain  there  during  the  time  of 
exposure. 

We  have  said  enough  to  draw  attention  to  Major  RusseU’s  im¬ 
portant  investigations. 

— - - -4> - ■ - 

PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  ITS  PROSPECTS. 

ENLARGING  SMALL  PHOTOGRAPHS :  ITS  ADVANTAGES  . 

AND  DISADVANTAGES. 

Professional  photographers  are  anxiously  asking  the  question — “  If 
carte  portraiture  declines — as  in  all  probability  it  will,  at  least  to  a 
considerable  extent — what  particular  branch  of  photographic  art  is 
to  succeed  it?”  Carte  portraiture  has,  we  think,  proved  itself  such 
a  necessity  of  our  social  relationship,  has  so  entwined  itself  round 
our  domestic  altars,  that  we  can  entertain  no  great  fear  of  its  being 
exterminated,  although  there  is  a  wefi-grounded  belief  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  may  soon  get  so  satiated  as  to  seek  for  novelty  in  something  else. 

When  the  stereoscope  was  introduced,  no  one  who  witnessed  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  it  was  received — an  enthusiasm  justified,  too, 
by  the  wondrous  and  beautiful  nature  of  its  object — could  have  an¬ 
ticipated  that  popular  taste,  once  so  warm,  would  have  cooled  down 
to  the  extent  it  has  in  its  relation  to  the  stereoscope.  From  recent 
symptoms,  misgivings  are  now  arising  in  the  minds  of  professional 
photographers  that  a  similar  revolution  in  public  taste  for  card 
portraiture  is  near  at  hand ;  and  we  believe  that  the  great  majority 
of  them  wiH  bear  us  out  in  the  assertion  that,  no  matter  from  wdiat 
cause,  their  business  is  far  from  being  so  flourishing  this  season  as 
they  had  expected  or  desired.  Can  this  arise  from  the  fact  that 
ahnost  every  person  to  whom  the  question  is  addressed — “  Have 
you  had  your  carte  taken  yet?” — responds  in  the  'affirmative.  Or 
does  it  arise  from  this — that  the  public,  ever  "whimsical  in  its  tastes, 
is  growing  weary  of  these  pocket  gems,  and  longing  for  something 
new  ?  Without  discussing  these  or  other  probable  causes,  the  fact, 
we  fear,  is  apparent  to  all,  that  at  the  present  time  the  business 
of  the  professional  photographer  in  carte  portraiture  faHs  far  short 
of  wdiat  it  has  been. 

What,  then,  is  indicated  by  the  “  signs  of  the  times  ”  as  its  probable 
successor  ?  We  have  an  impression  that  it  is  large  prints  from.  smaH 
negatives.  There  seems  to  be  a  steady  setting  in  of  public  opinion 
towards  this  point,  and  it  will  be  wreH  for  professional  photographers 
to  watch,  direct,  and  seize  hold  of  this  indicatioivof  the  public  mind. 
Those  wdio  are  the  earliest  to  respond  effectually  to  the  growing  taste 
will  doubtless  be  rewarded  by  the  largest  share  of  the  emoluments 
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arising  out  of  it.  If  the  carte  mine  is  becoming  exhausted,  here  is 
another  and  a  richer  vein  ready  to  reward  the  diligent  worker 
therein. 

The  practical  working  of  large  portraits  is  attended  with  more 
trouble  than  the  production  of  small  ones,  but  the  manipulation  is 
very  far  from  being  the  difficult  matter  that  many  suppose  it  to  be. 

The  Various  Ways  of  Taking  Large  Portraits. 

There  are  two  methods  of  producing  large  photographs — one  being 
direct,  by  means  of  a  large  lens  having  a  long  focus ;  the  other  being 
by  the  process  of  enlarging ,  which  is  being  so  much  discussed  at  the 
present  time.  There  are  many  representatives  of  both  methods. 
In  connection  with  direct  large  pictures,  the  first  firm  that  naturally 
suggests  itself  is  that  of  Southwell  Brothers.  The  quality  of  their 
large  portraits  is  too  well  known  to  require  comment  here.  It  is 
rather  on  the  mode  of  their  production  we  would  now  speak. 

The  size  of  picture  usually  produced  by  these  artists  seldom  exceeds 
that  of  a  whole  sheet  of  Saxe  or  Rive  paper.  The  lens  employed  is 
six  inches  in  diameter,  and  its  quality  the  best  that  the  present  state 
of  optical  skill  can  produce.  We  ascertained  from  Mr.  Southwell 
that  the  great  length  of  exposure,  requiring  absolute  immobility  on 
the  part  of  the  sitter,  was  a  most  serious  drawback  to  the  production  of 
such  large  pictures  by  the  direct  method.  We  inspected  several  of 
these,  and,  putting  aside  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  their  produc¬ 
tion,  we  were  struck  with  their  excellence,  both  as  regarded  irre¬ 
proachable  photography,  artistic  posing,  and  management  of  the 
lens  so  as  to  produce  the  requisite  depth  of  definition,  winch,  as  we 
have  said,  is  very  difficult  of  attainment,  especially  when  working 
with  a  large  aperture. 

The  other  method  of  producing  large  pictures  is  by  “enlarging” 
from  a  small  original.  The  modi  operandi  by  the  solar  camera  and 
by  other  processes  have,  on  several  occasions,  been  fully  described 
in  this  Journal,  and  need  only  be  referred  to  here. 

The  Comparative  Merits  of  the  Two  Methods  of  Producing 
Large  Portraits. 

It  will  be  sufficient  at  present  to  offer  a  few  brief  remarks  on  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  two  different  methods,  so  as  to  set  the  sub¬ 
ject  as  fully  and  clearly  before  our  readers  as  our  limited  space  will 
permit. 

Advantages  of  the  Direct  Method. — The  first  great  advantage 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  image  is  produced  direct  from  the  lens, 
and  the  exquisite  sharpness  and  texture  of  skin  secured  in  its  most 
perfect  condition ;  and,  secondly,  that  by  one  operation  the  negative 
is  completed,  and  all  the  trouble  of  after  operations  avoided. 

Disadvantages  of  the  Direct  Method. — The  most  obvious  of  these 
arises  in  connection  with  the  lens.  The  optical  requirements  are 
exceedingly  costly  in  their  nature, — the  price  of  a  high  class  lens  of 
six  or  seven  inches  diameter  being  a  matter  of  consideration  to 
many.  But,  apart  from  the  expense,  there  is  a  more  serious  draw¬ 
back  attendant  upon  the  employment  of  a  large  lens;  and  this 
drawback  may  best  be  explained  by  giving  the  experience  of  Mr. 
Lake  Price,  who  is  eminently  qualified  to  speak  on  such  a  subject. 
In  support  of  the  assertion  that  a  large  lens  for  portraiture  entails  a 
much  longer  exposure  than  a  small  lens,  he  records  some  experi¬ 
ments  with  lenses  of  various  diameters,  the  experiments  having  been 
conducted  under  the  most  favourable  atmospheric  conditions. 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  at  a  glance : — 


Diameter  of  Lens. 

Diameter  of  Picture 
Covered. 

Aperture  of  Stop. 

Exposure. 

8  inches. 

30  inches. 

24  inches. 

00  seconds. 

6  „ 

20  „ 

03 

^8  99 

45  „ 

5  „ 

10  „ 

2 

30  „ 

4=4  ,, 

13  „ 

2 

20  „ 

Lenses  of  three  inches  diameter,  by  various  makers,  gave  greater 
depth  of  definition  in  the  picture,  and  were  more  rapid.  Still  smaller 
lenses  he  found  to  present  infinitely  less  difficulties  in  every  way. 
Mr.  Price  says 


“  The  peculiar  differences  mining  between  various  Bizos  and  combinations, 
apart  from  their  perfect  construction,  are  dimension  of  resulting  picture;  time 
required  to  exccuto  it ;  depth  of  focus  in  the  subject ;  and  quality  of  definition 
in  the  finished  work ;  all  of  which  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  com¬ 
bination. 

“  The  dimension  of  the  picture  arises  from  tho  diameter  of  the  lens,  and  with 
the  same  diameter  is  greater  as  the  focal  length  increases.  The  time  of  execution 
depends  upon  the  area  of  aperture  compared  with  tho  greater  or  less  focal  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  lens  to  tho  film.  Depth  of  focus  in  tho  subject  is  a  most  im¬ 
portant  quality,  which  diminishes  in  the  ratio  that  tho  length  of  focus  in  tho 
camera  is  increased.  Quality  of  definition  arises  from  several  causes.” 

The  causes  thus  alluded  to  as  affecting  the  quality  of  definition 
consist  mainly  in  the  manner  in  which  its  spherical  and  chromatic 
aberrations  are  corrected.  One  quotation  more  from  tliis  skilful 
artist  and  our  case  is  completed : — 

“  The  small-sized  lenses  give  images  of  a  greater  intensity,  rotundity,  and 
freedom  from  distortion  than  the  larger,  which  demand  ull  the  skill  possessed 
by  the  photographer  to  prevent  them  becoming  defective  in  theso  qualities.” 

Were  more  proof  desired  as  to  the  greater  rapidity — not  to  speak  of 
other  properties — which  a  small  lens  gives  when  compared  with  a 
large  one,  it  might  easily  be  adduced.  If  an  attempt  be  made  to  gain 
rapidity  in  a  large  lens  by  working  it  with  full,  or  at  least  a  very  large, 
aperture,  then  the  property  which  Mr.  Lake  Price  calls  depth  of  focus 
— but  which  may  bo  more  correctly  designated  depth  of  definition— 
becomes  seriously  impaired ;  and  hence  in  practice  it  is  necessaiy  to 
reduce  the  aperture  to  dimensions  corresponding  to  those  in  the 
foregoing  table. 

In  addition  to  these  lenticular  difficulties  there  are  others  involved 
in  the  effective  manipulation  of  a  large  plate,  say  of  the  dimensions 
of  20  X  2^=  inches.  Tho  slightest  movement  of  the  sitter  during 
what  must  necessarily  be  a  somewhat  long  exposure  occasions  the 
loss  and  inconvenience  attendant  upon  the  preparation  of  such  a 
large-sized  plate,  in  addition  to  the  annoyance  both  to  sitter  and 
operator.  We  lately  recorded  the  fact  of  thirty- seven  first-class 
carte  size  negatives  having  been  produced  by  one  operator  in  less 
than  an  hour.  We  venture  to  say  that  the  same  gentleman  could 
scarcely  have  produced  more  than  two  equally  effective,  large -sized 
pictures  in  the  same  time. 

Disadvantages  of  the  Enlargement  Process. — Were  we  seriously  to 
set  forth  the  greater  trouble  of  producing  the  results  as  one  of  the 
disadvantages,  professional  photographers  might  rise,  en  masse,  and 
exclaim — “  No,  no  !  we  do  not  recognise  trouble  as  any  liindrance  to 
the  achievement  of  valuable  results ;  ‘  trouble  ’  is  a  word  not  to  be 
found  in  a  photographer’s  vocabulary.”  Well,  be  it  so. 

There  are  a  few  more  manipulations,  but  we  shall  not  cite  them  as 
any  disadvantage.  A  more  serious  one  is  that,  in  working  a  “  solar 
enlarging  camera,”  the  sun  may  be  obscured  by  clouds  when  the 
utmost  clearness  of  atmosphere  is  both  desired  and  required.  The 
remedy  is  easy  and  obvious,  but  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  it,  a 
simple  enumeration  of  the  comparative  advantages  of  the  two 
methods  of  producing  large  portraits  being  all  we  intended  alluding 
to  in  this  article.  The  advantages  of  the  enlargement  process  will 
claim  our  attention  next  week. 


FUMING  WITH  AMMONIA. 

More  than  a  year  before  its  first  publication  in  England,  our  esteemed 
friend,  Mr.  H.  T.  Anthony,  of  New  York,  had  kindly  favoured  us  by 
communicating  to  us  what  is  now  called  the  “  Fuming  Process.”  Dur¬ 
ing  this  time  we  steadily  practised  the  process  in  preparing  our  sensi¬ 
tised  paper  for  printing,  and  therefore  felt  ourselves  prepared  to  judge 
of  its  value.  After  its  unexpected  publication  in  England,  we  were 
much  interested  in  observing  the  conflicting  judgments  pronounced 
in  regard  to  it.  Some  thought  it  was  just  what  was  needed  to 
ensure  certainty  and  success ;  while  others  pronounced  it  of  no  use 
whatever.  They  could  not  see  that  their  results  were  any  better  or 
more  certain  from  its  employment.  On  the  whole  we  confess  that 
opinions  were  not  quite  so  favourable  as  we  had  expected  they 
would  be,  because  we  knew  that  in  America  Mr.  Anthony — a  first-rate 
authority  on  photographic  matters,  largely  engaged  also  in  photo¬ 
graphic  commerce — used  the  process  constantly  in  his  business,  and 
was  well  persuaded  of  its  utility ;  and  because,  also,  such  amateurs 
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as  Messrs.  Borda,  Himes,  Hall,  Schriver,  and  Sellers  were  unani¬ 
mous  in  regarding  fuming  as  a  decided  advantage.  We  were  some¬ 
what  disappointed  then,  but  we  felt  quite  certain  that  time  and 
experience  would  assign  to  this  process  its  proper  position  among 
photographic  operations. 

We  think  we  now  see  the  evidence  of  this  in  the  pages  of  English 
and  Continental  contemporaries,  and  it  has  led  us  to  suppose  that  it 
would  be  well  to  detail  our  method  of  practising  this  process,  and 
i  the  results  of  it. 

Our  apparatus  for  fuming  consists  of  a  common  deal  box,  measur¬ 
ing  eighteen  inches  each  way,  one  of  the  sides  being  hung  on  hinges 
from  the  top,  so  that  it  falls  as  a  shutter  by  its  own  weight.  From  the 
inner  top  of  this  box  depend  two  or  three  strings  five  or  six  inches  long, 

'  at  the  ends  of  which  hang  ordinary  wooden  clips.  In  the  bottom  of 
the  box  is  placed  a  common  plate.  The  paper  being  sensitised  as 
usual,  and  thoroughly  dried,  is  attached  to  the  suspended  clips  by 
its  diagonal  corners,  the  sensitised  side  being  outwards. 

One  drachm  of  concentrated  ammonia  is  now  poured  over  the  plate 
in  the  bottom,  a  swinging  motion  is  given  to  the  suspended  paper) 

I  and  the  door  of  the  box  is  allowed  to  fall  shut.  We  permit  the 
i  paper  to  remain  in  the  box  ten  minutes ;  and,  generally,  as  we  re¬ 
move  one  series  we  are  ready  to  introduce  another,  at  the  same  time 
pouring  more  ammonia  on  the  plate  at  the  bottom.  When  the  paper 
is  removed  from  the  fuming  box,  we  allow  it  to  lie  on  our  table  in 
our  dark  room  a  few  moments,  before  we  place  it  in  the  printing- 
frame,  in  order  to  permit  any  uncombined  ammonia  to  evaporate. 

Other  things  being  equal,  the  results  are  that  the  paper  prints 
quicker,  the  half-tones  are  more  easily  preserved,  and  it  tones  better. 
We  believe,  also,  that  a  weaker  sensitising  bath  may  be  employed 
|  with  this  process  than  can  be  safely  used  without  it. 

It  is  certainly  more  troublesome  to  fume  the  paper  than  to  print  it 
without  fuming ;  but  the  extra  labour  is  by  no  means  so  great  as 
may  be  supposed.  It  is  also  very  true  that  failures  take  place  even 
when  fuming  has  been  employed.  It  is  also  possible  to  fume  in  so 
careless  and  irregular  a  manner  as  to  do  the  paper  more  harm  than 
good  by  it.  But  such  considerations  will  have  no  weight  with  those 
who  are  satisfied  of  the  general  utility  of  the  process.  We  fail 
occasionally,  and  we  know  that  fuming  involves  more  labour,  but  we 
intend  to  continue  to  use  the  fuming  process. 


IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  we  are  enabled  to  announce  that  a  new 
and  practical  treatise  on  the  optical  branch  of  photography,  by  Dr. 
Monckhoven,  is  forthwith  to  be  commenced  hi  our  pages.  A  work 
of  this  nature  has  been  long  felt  to  be  a  desideratum ;  but  as  few 
have  the  ability,  so,  until  now,  no  one  has  had  the  courage,  to  attempt 
it.  The  names  of  Shadbolt,  Grubb,  Goddard,  Bow,  and  one  or  two 
others,  are  honourably  associated  with  the  optical  literature  of  our  art ; 
but  the  forthcoming  work  of  Dr.  Monckhoven  will  be  more  complete 
in  its  aim,  and  divested  of  those  technical  and  theoretic  details  which, 
however  interesting  to  the  mathematician,  are  felt  to  be  unsuitable 
for  general  photographic  readers.  The  theories,  however,  will  be 
accessible  to  all  desiring  it,  as  it  is  intended  to  publish  that  part 
separately. 

No  one,  perhaps,  is  better  qualified  than  Dr.  Monckhoven  for  such  a 
work.  Intimately  conversant  as  he  is  with  theoretical,  practical,  and 
(we  might  add)  mechanical  optics,  he  is,  at  the  same  time,  an  accom¬ 
plished  chemist  and  a  thoroughly  practical  photographer.  From  no 
better  hands  than  liis,  then,  could  we  desire  to  see  a  work  on  popular 
photographic  optics  emanate. 


A  REMEDY  FOR  BLURRING  OF  THE  NEGATIVE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  IMAGE. 

In  a  former  communication  I  stated  that  to  test  the  correctness  of 
Mr.  Sutton’s  explanation  of  the  cause  of  blurring  a  film  was  pre¬ 
pared  on  orange  glass,  and  that  the  evil  was  entirely  prevented. 
This  experiment  has  been  repeated  several  times  with  the  same  re¬ 
sult.  I  cannot  in  this  way  produce  the  slightest  trace  of  the  fault  in 
question. 


The  film  must,  of  course,  be  removed  from  the  glass  before  it  can 
be  printed  from,  and  this  is  not  a  very  easy  operation  with  dry 
plates,  as  the  most  suitable  collodion  is  not  well  adapted  for  trans¬ 
ferring.  I  was,  therefore,  desirous  of  discovering  an  easier  method, 
and  find  that  it  is  sufficient  to  coat  the  back  of  a  common  glass, 
when  the  film  is  dry,  with  orange  water  colour. 

This  remedy  is  not  so  perfectly  effective  as  the  use  of  coloured 
glass,  but  it  answers  sufficiently  for  practical  piuposes.  Probably 
any  colour  will  succeed  which  does  not  reflect  actinic  light  if  the 
contact  with  the  glass  be  close  enough.  The  paint  should  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  transparent  to  allow  the  progress  of  the  development  to  be 
•seen  by  transmitted  light.  The  back  of  the  glass  must  have  been 
cleaned  in  such  a  manner  that  there  is  no  trace  of  grease  on  it. 

To  ascertain  whether  the  contact  of  the  paint  with  the  glass  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  perfect,  part  of  a  clean  glass  may  be  coated  with  it,  and,  when 
it  is  quite  dry,  the  flame  of  a  candle  reflected  from  the  unpainted 
side  at  an  angle  which  v7ill  give  a  double  image.  When  the  reflected 
images  are  brought  on  to  the  painted  part,  the  image  from  the  back 
of  the  glass  should  disappear,  or  be  but  very  faintly  risible.  If  tills 
be  not  the  case,  gum  arabic  should  be  added  to  the  paint  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  produce  the  desired  effect  by  cementing  the  colour  to  the 
glass. 

The  corner  from  which  the  developer  is  to  be  poured  may  be  pro¬ 
tected,  when  the  paint  is  dry,  by  covering  the  back  and  edges  with  a 
moderately  thick  solution  of  India-rubber.  The  whole  of  the  colour 
may  be  easily  removed  during  the  final  washing  by  water  and  a 
little  friction. 

When  the  subject  presents  great  contrast,  and  a  long  exposure  is 
required  for  the  dark  parts,  the  improvement  produced  in  the  way 
just  described  is  so  great  that  it  would  scarcely  be  believed  without 
being  seen.  If  the  film  be  tolerably  opaque,  and  the  coat  of  paint 
thick  enough,  no  blurring  which  will  be  perceptible  in  the  picture  can 
be  produced  with  any  subject  of  ordinary  difficulty;  besides  tills, 
the  general  character  of  the  negative  is  often  much  unproved,  the 
transparent  parts  being  kept  much  brighter.  It  would,  therefore, 
appear  that  fogging  is  sometimes  caused  by  general  fighting  of  the 
slide  behind  the  glass  by  fight  which  has  passed  through.  Black 
velvet  close  behind  the  glass  would  prevent  this,  but  not  the  bad 
effects  of  the  fight  which  is  reflected  and  diffused  within  the  glass. 

The  evils  produced  by  fight  which  passes  through  the  over-exposed 
parts  of  the  film  show  themselves  more  or  less  in  all  processes  on 
glass,  not  only  directly  but  also  indirectly,  by  inducing  the  photo¬ 
grapher  to  give  too  short  an  exposure,  as  he  knows  l)}'  experience 
that  if  it  be  long  enough  for  the  dark  parts  of  some  kinds  of  subjects 
the  picture  null  be  spoiled.  In  pictures  of  interiors  the  halo  which 
so  often  surrounds  a  window  is  a  familiar  instance  of  blurring  in 
w’et  collodion  films.  These  are  not  difficult  to  transfer,  and  might 
therefore  be  prepared  on  orange  glass  ;  but  there  do  not  seem  to  be 
any  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  painting  the  backs  of 
common  glasses,  even  in  this  wTay  of  working. 

In  my  last  communication*  I  said  that  I  thought  that  the  soluble 
bromide  should  be  removed  as  far  as  possible  in  preparing  tannin 
plates,  and  a  sufficient  amount  applied  before  developing.  From  the 
result  of  experiments  made  since,  it  appears  that  I  was  misled  by 
supposing  the  bromide  to  be  entirely  removed  when  it  was  not  really 
so.  My  present  opinion  is,  that  the  exciting  and  umshing  should  be 
so  tuned  as  to  leave  enough,  or  nearly  enough,  bromide  to  keep  the 
image  clear,  and  to  use  a  little,  if  necessary,  hi  the  liquid  with  which 
the  film  is  moistened.  Varying  the  quantity  will  rectify  slight  errors 
in  the  amount  left  in  the  film.  C.  Russell. 


ON  FEDDERSEN’S  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Photography  has  lately  been  called  into  sendee  by  Mr.  Feddersen. 
of  Leipsic,  to  effect  the  solution  of  some  of  the  most  delicate  and 
difficult  questions  which  have  puzzled  physicists  far  the  last  twenty- 
five  years.  The  splendid  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Feddersen  we 
may  justly  regard  as  among  the  most  brilliant  triumphs  of  our 
“  art-science.” 

During  the  last  century  attempts  were  made  in  England  to  measure 
the  length  of  time  taken  up  by  electricity  in  travelling  a  few  miles 
along  a  metallic  wire,  and  the  conclusion  reached  wras  that  this  time 
wras  immeasurably  short.  A  fewr  years  ago  Professor  Wheatstone 
took  up  the  subject,  and  attempted  to  measure  the  length  of  time 
occupied  by  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar,  or  by  a  spark  from  an 
electrical  machine.  His  mode  of  investigation  can  be  familiarly  illus¬ 
trated  as  follows : — Suppose  we  light  a  candle  and  view  its  reflected 
*  Bee  number  for  August  10th.  page  303. 
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image  in  a  common,  mirror,  as  long  as  the  mirror  is  stationary  we 
shall  see  a  perfect  image  in  the  flame.  If  the  mirror  be  fastened  on 
an  axis  (as  is  the  case  with  the  mirrors  of  microscopes  as  well  as 
with  many  intended  for  the  toilet),  and  be  rotated  a  little  on  this 
axis,  we  see  that  the  reflected  image  of  the  flame  move's, •  and  with  a 
rapidity  proportional  to  that  which  is  communicated  to  the  mirror, 
so  that  we  see  the.  image  of  the  flame  in  succession  occupy  several 
different  positions.  Now,  if  the  mirror  be  moved  until  great  rapidity, 
the  image  of  the  flame  will  take  these  successive  positions  with  great 
swiftness,  and  all  these  images  being  blended  together  on  the  retina, 
we  shall  see  the  reflected  image  of  the  flame  drawn  out  into  a  streak 
of  light.  This  is  a  simple  experiment,  which  any  one  can  make  for 
himself. 

Suppose,  next,  that  while  the  mirror  was  moving  around  its  axis 
the  candle  were  suddenly  lighted  and  extinguished,  and  that  it 
burnt  for  so  short  a  time  that,  during  this  time,  the  mirror  could  not 
move  sensibly,  what  would  be  the  effect?  Why,  the  reflection  of 
the  flame  would  be  seen  in  the  mirror  with  perfect  distinctness  and 
undistorted.  If  the  flame  burned  during  a  little  longer  time,  the 
motion  of  the  mirror  would  blur  or  draw  out  the  reflection  a  little ; 
and  in  general  the  amount  to  which  the  image  of  the  flame  would  be 
elongated  would  depend — first,  on  the  length  of  time  the  flame 
burned ;  and  second,  on  the  rate  at  which  the  mirror  revolved.  Con¬ 
sequently,  if  the  rate  of  the  mirror’s  rotation  were  known,  and  the 
length  of  the  flame-streak  measured,  it  would  be  possible  easily  to 
calculate  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  flame  burned. 

This  was  the  great  principle  which  Professor  Wheatstone  applied 
to  the  study  of  the  electric  spark.  He  caused  a  small  plane  mirror 
to  revolve  as  much  as  600  to  800  per  second;  and  he  viewed  in  tins 
the  reflection  of  the  spark  of  a  Leyden  jar,  or  of  the  spark  from  a 
common  electrical  machine,  and,  to  his  astonishment,  found  that  the 
spark  was  reflected  undistorted,  just  as  though  the  mirror  had  been 
motionless.  Then,  taldng  into  account  the  rate  of  his  mirror’s 
rotation,  he  concluded  from  these  experiments  that  the  duration  of 
the  spark  or  electrical  discharge  was  less  than  the  millionth  of  a 
second. 

These  results  were  generally  accepted,  and  have  found  their  way 
into  all  good  text-books  of  physics,  and  since  that  time  the  electric 
spark  has  frequently  been  employed  in  experiments  on  binocular 
vision  for  the  production  of  an  instantaneous  light.  The  photo¬ 
graphs  of  Feddersen  have,  however,  as  we  shall  show,  proved  that  the 
human  eye  is,  under  such  circumstances,  an  unreliable  witness,  and 
that  the  iodised  plates  far  surpass  it  in  accuracy. 

Further :  the  nature  of  the  electric  discharge  for  the  last  twenty - 
five  years  has  been  the  subject  of  much  speculation  and  of  many 
ingenious  experiments.  Some  have  regarded  it  as  an  instantaneous 
act.  If  the  jar  were  charged  with  positive  electricity,  they  supposed 
that  one-lialf  of  the  positive  electricity  passed  from  the  interior 
coating  of  the  jar  to  the  exterior  coating,  one-half  of  the  negative 
electricity  at  the  same  time  passing  from  the  outer  to  the  inner 
coating,  and  that  this  double  flow  of  the  currents  having  consumed 
less  than  one-milliontli  of  a  second,  all  action  at  once  ceased. 

Other  electricians,  again,  while  believing  that  the  discharge  occu¬ 
pied  this  small  portion  of  time,  contended  that  the  electric  discharge 
is  not  a  single  act,  but  divided  into  a  number  of  discharges  following 
in  rapid  succession. 

In  this  state  of  things  Feddersen  took  up  the  problem,  and 
applied  photography  to  its  solution.  He  adopted  Wheatstone’s  idea 
of  analysing  the  discharge  by  a  revolving  mirror.  Instead,  however, 
of  using  a  plane  mirror,  he  employed  one  with  a  concave  curvature, 
the  radius  of  curvature  being  500  mm.  This  was  silvered  by 
Liebig’s  process,  and  of  course  was  then  in  a  condition  to  furnish  by 
reflexion  an  image  of  the  electric  spark.  A  ground  glass  was 
placed  so  as  to  receive  the  image  thus  formed,  and  in  photographing 
the  spark  a  sensitive  wet  collodion  plate  replaced  the  ground  glass. 
The  dimensions  of  the  mirror  were — length  100  mm.,  breadth  30 
mm. ;  it  was  attached  to  a  vertical  axis,  and  could  be  set  in 
rapid  .rotation  by  a  series  of  toothed  wheels,  which  were  worked  by 
a  falling  weight  of  from  100  to  150  lbs.  The  axis  of  the  mirror  was 
sometimes  provided  with  a  fan  and  a  light  fly-wheel,  to  render  the 
rate  of  rotation  more  uniform.  The  mirror  was  capable  of  making 
100  revolutions  per  second. 

Mr.  Feddersen  first  photographed  the  electric  spark  while  the 
mirror  was  stationary,  and  obtained  such  results  as  an  ordinary 
camera  would  have  furnished.  When  the  copper  balls  between  which 
the  discharge  took  place  were  naked,  there  were  indications  that 
several  discharges  had  taken  place,  but  not  in  the  same  exact  line, 
some  of  them  being  over  one-tenth  of  an  inch  apart.  To  avoid 
errors  from  this  source  each  ball  was  covered  with  sealing-wax, 
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until  the  exception  of  a  minute  spot,  one  quarter  mm.  wid  This 
concentrated  the  discharge.  When  the  conducting  power  of  tin- 
circuit  was  much  diminished,  the  photograph  of  the  discharge  con¬ 
sisted  only  of  a  single  fine  line.  These  ph  Uographs  also  gave  the 
information  that  during  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar  metallic  par¬ 
ticles  are  tom  off  from  each  electrode,  and  projected  in  the  general 
direction  of  the  opposite  electrode  ;  and,  further,  that  these  lino 
metallic  particles  very  often  do  not  follow  in  the  direction  of  the 
electric  discharge  proper,  but  make  sometimes  quite  a  large  angle 
with  it.  Feddersen  came  to  the  conclusion  that  after  the  rupture  ot 
the  metallic  particle  they  had  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  electric 
discharge. 

When  the  mirror  was  set  in  rotation,  and  the  Leyden  battery  dis¬ 
charged,  the  image  of  the  spark  was  drawn  out  into  a  streak,  which 
varied  in  length  from  one-tenth  of  an  inch  up  to  nine  inches,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  circuit.  These  streaks,  with  their  mass 
of  details,  revealing  the  nature  of  the  discharge,  were  received  on 
wet  collodion  plates,  and  produced  there  live  photographic  images. 
The  duration  of  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar,  when  the  circuit  was 
short  and  of  good  conducting  power,  was  tints  measured  and  found 
to  be  not  far  from  the  Tc*oonth  of  a  second.  Further :  the  photo¬ 
graphic  image  of  the  spark  was  found  to  be  filled  with  details  winch 
showed  that  in  most  cases  the  discharge  was  oscillatory ,  and  not,  as 
had  been  supposed,  continuous,  nor  even,  as  others  had  thought, 
made  up  of  a  series  of  partial  discharges,  all  directed  the  same  way. 
The  study  of  these  photographic  images  led  Mr.  Feddersen  to  the 
belief  that  what  takes  place  in  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar  with 
a  short  circuit  of  good  conducting  powmr  is  as  follows : — Suppose 
the  jar  is  positively  charged,  then  one-half  of  the  positive  electricity 
passes  to  the  outer  coating,  and  one-lialf  of  the  negative  electricity 
to  the  inner  coating. 

The  action  now  does  not  cease  as  would  be  expected,  but  the 
interior  of  the  jar,  which  before  was  positively  electrified,  now  becomes 
negatively  electrified,  and  a  second  discharge  takes  place,  in  which 
the  electrical  currents  have  the  reverse  direction  to  that  first  possessed 
by  them.  Next,  the  inside  of  the  jar  again  becomes  positively  electri 
fled,  and  a  third  discharge  takes  place,  the  directions  of  the  currents 
being  the  same  as  with  the  first  discharge ;  and  so  on,  the  number  of 
these  alterations  being  some  times  as  high  as  thirty. 

If  a  certain  number  of  these  oscillations  have  been  observed,  and 
the  resistance  of  the  circuit  be  gradually  increased,  the  number  of  the 
oscillations  will  diminish  till  only  one  remains.  This  is  the  point  at 
which  the  discharge  changes  its  nature  ;  and,  after  this,  instead  ot 
being  oscillatory,  it  is  continuous.  In  the  continuous  discharge  the 
current,  of  course,  flows  always  in  the  same  direction.  If  now  the 
resistance  of  the  circuit  be  still  further  increased,  the  nature  ot  the 
discharge  for  a  time  remains  the  same — it  is  still  continuous ;  but  its 
duration  is  increased  until  a  second  point  is  reached,  when  the  nature 
of  the  discharge  again  alters,  and  the  continuous  discharge  is  re¬ 
placed  by  a  series  of  partial  discharges  all  directed  the  same  way. 
This  kind  of  a  discharge  Feddersen  obtained  by  introducing  thin 
tubes  of  distilled  water  into  the  circuit. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  go  more  into  detail  in  this  place,  but  the 
publication  by  Feddersen  of  Iris  results  will  form  an  era  in  electrical 
science,  as  may  well  be  imagined. 

About  the  photographic  materials  used,  Mr.  Feddersen  says : — 

“  Concerning-  the  manipulation,  I  will  only  say  that  good  photographic  pre¬ 
parations  generally  did  not  fail  in  doing  their  duty,  although  in  many  cases— 
for  example,  at  the  commencement  of  the  continuous  discharge — it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  strive  for  the  greatest  sensitiveness.  The  eye,  to  be  sure,  is  capable  of 
perceiving  weaker  light,  and  light  of  shorter  duration,  than  the  photographic 
plate  can  record ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  plate  is  exceedingly  sensitive  to  the 
light  of  the  electric  spark.  From  some  of  the  following  figures  it  is  possible 
to  see  that  in  some  cases  the  action  of  the  light  on  certain  points  of  the  plate 
lasted  only  the  one-millionth  of  a  second,  and  still  gave  a  powerful  impression 
This  is  a  proof  that  the  electric  spark  contains  an  extraordinary  number  of 
chemical  rays.” 

To  do  such  work  as  this — to  reveal  and  record  the  hidden  facts  of 
nature— is  without  dispute  one  of  the  great  provinces  of  photography. 
"Whether  its  representations  can  be  rendered  artistic, or  not  is  an  open 
question  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  its  delineations,  when  not  interfered 
with,  will  always  be  of  scientific  value.  Ogden  N.  Rood,  Prof 

Peace  Dale,  U.S.A.,  August  14 th,  1864. 


Phosphorescence  of  Fluids, — Sir  David  Brewster’s  experiments  on 
this  subject  show  that  when  poured  into  a  cup  of  heated  iron  the  follow-  j 
ing  fluids  are  phosphorescent : — Diluted  albumen,  solutions  of  isinglass, 
chloride  of  sodium,  nitrate  of  potash,  alcohol,  ether,  and  oil  of  cloves. 
He  found  that  alcohol  will  not  inflame  when  poured  on  red  hot  iron, 
although  under  similar  circumstances'  sulphuric  ether  bums  with  great 
readiness. 
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THE  “GOOD  OLD  TIMES”  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY,  AND 
MODERN  INNOVATIONS. 

.  visit  which,  a  few  days  since,  we  paid  to  a  veteran  photographer 
ossesses  too  much  interest  not  to  be  recorded.  The  name  of  Henry 
'ollen,  the  well-known  miniature  painter,  is  one  which  was  once 
familiar  as  a  household  word  ”  to  those  who,  thirty  years  ago,  were 
iterested  in  miniature  painting  upon  ivory.  This  gentleman  has 
hired  from  the  busy  Metropolis — the  scene  of  his  labours — and 
ow  enjoys,  in  the  quiet  little  town  of  St.  Alban’s,  his  otium  cum 
ignitate. 

The  archaeologist  in  modern  applied  science — if  we  may  use  the 
xpression— would  find  much  to  interest  him  in  the  collection  of 
fr.  Collen.  Here  we  were  shown  what  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
iectrotype  cast  from  a  copperplate  engraving.  It  is  a  portrait  of 
>yron,  executed  as  perfectly  as  could  be  done  at  the  present  day. 
Ve  can  easily  conceive  the  astonishment  with  which  both  matrix 
nd  cast  were  regarded  by  the  various  learned  societies  at  which 
Ir.  Collen  was  invited  to  exhibit  them. 

In  our  sketch  of  the  photographic  discoveries  of  Mr.  Talbot  it  is 
fated  that  a  portrait  was  first  produced  on  paper  in  February,  1841. 
luring  the  same  year  Mr.  Collen,  who  was  at  that  time  a  miniature 
iainter,  residing  at  Somerset-street,  Portman- square,  foreseeing  the 
irobable  importance  of  the  infant  art  to  his  profession,  allowed 
to  time  to  elapse  ere  he  had  secured  the  right  of  working  under  Mr. 
Talbot's  patent,  and  in  the  year  alluded  to  he  had  done  much  to  give 
t  popularity.  Hundreds  of  men  connected  with  the  scientific  world 
fisited  his  studio,  and  the  press  took  up  the  subject  very  warmly, 
nany  of  the  members  of  the  “  fourth  estate  ”  sitting  for  then-  portraits, 
md  watching  with  intense  interest  the  developing  operation,  which 
it  that  time,  more  than  at  present,  was  calculated  to  fill  the  spec- 
ator  with  wonder. 

We  examined  an  album  of  portraits  taking  during  1841  and  the 
;wo  succeeding  years,  in  which  were  portraits  of  Lord  Beverley, 
Dr.  Boyd,  Professors  Henslow,  Brand,  and  Willis,  Captain  Main- 
ivaring,  Archdeacon  Bayley,  Sir  T.  M.  Wilson,  Lord  Stratliallan, 
Sir  David  Brewster,  and  others. 

As  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  application  of  photography 
to  the  stereoscope,  we  may  here  be  allowed  to  say  that  a  portrait  of 
Mr.  Babbage  was  produced  for  the  stereoscope  on  August  17th, 
1841 ;  and  it  will  readily  be  conceived,  that,  if  this  was  not  the  very 
first  portrait  ever  seen  in  Wheatstone’s  stereoscope,  it  certainly  was 
among  the  very  earliest.  It  is,  however,  believed  to  be  the  first 
stereoscopic  portrait  ever  taken. 

In  many  cases  these  1841  portraits  are  sharp  and  still  beautiful, 
although  some  of  them  have  somewhat  faded.  We  were  anxious  to 
ascertain  by  what  kind  of  instrument  they  had  been  produced, 
for  at  such  an  early  date  it  could  not  be  supposed  that  much  atten¬ 
tion  had  been  bestowed  upon  the  optical  branch  of  photography.  Mr. 

:  Collen  kindly  allowed  us  to  examine,  somewhat  particularly,  the  lens 
and  camera  by  which  his  results  had  been  produced .  The  lens  in  par¬ 
ticular  attracted  our  attention.  It  was  a  large  compound  achromatic, 
of  about  three  and  three-quarter  inches  diameter.  Both  lenses  were 
cemented  by  means  of  castor  oil,  and  being  screwed  instead  of  bur¬ 
nished  into  their  cells,  Ave  had  thus  an  opportunity  for  examining 
them  minutely.  Each  lens  was  about  nineteen  inches  focus,  but  there 
was  a  peculiarity  in  their  construction;  for,  while  the  front  lens  in 
the  tube  Avas^  actinised  in  a  similar  manner  to  all  front  lenses  at 
the  present  time,  the  back  one,  while  of  similar  external  shape,  Avas 
internally  quite  different.  This  difference  will  at  once  be  understood 
Irom  the  annexed  diagram,  in  which  A  is  the  front  lens,  and  B  the 
back  one.  There  is  a  moAre- 
able  diaphragm  betAA'een  both, 
with  an  arrangement  for  in¬ 
serting  stops  of  various  sizes. 

When  about  to  be  employed 
as  a  landscape  lens  A  is  un¬ 
screwed  and  B  alone  used,  a 
smaller  stop  being  then  in¬ 
serted  than  that  used  for 
portraiture.  After  a  careful 
( xamination  of  the  image 

thrown  on  the  ground  glass  oi  me  camera  oy  tins  aim  "  graiuisne  " 
all  lenses,  avc  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that,  for  brilliancy  and 
sharpness,  no  Jens  of  the  present  day  can  much  surpass  it.  ' 

To.  allow  of  a  large  aperture  being  employed  for  portraiture,  and 
sharpness  maintained  up  to  the  edges  of  the  picture,  the  sensitive 
sheets  of  paper  Avere  exposed  betAveen  tAvo  curved  plates  of  glass  of 
the  diameter  of  eight  inches.  It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that 
the  focussing  glass  of  the  camera  was  of  a  similar  shape.  When  a 


small  stop  Avas  employed,  or  when  landscapes  were  taken,  a  flat  glass 
Avas  employed,  the  same  as  in  cameras  of  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Collen,  in  his  practice,  adopted  a  method  of  exciting  his  paper 
slightly  different  from  that  specified  in  Mr.  Talbot’s  patent ;  thus, 
instead  of  exciting  the  iodised  paper  with  gallo-nitrate  of  silver,  he 
omitted  the  gallic  acid.  By  this  omission  he  found  much  less  lia¬ 
bility  to  stains. 

The  camera  is  \Tery  ingeniously  constructed.  It  Avas  designed 
and  constructed  by  the  present  Mr.  Ross,  optician,  then  a  young 
man,  in  his  father’s  Avorkshop.  Although  there  is  a  rack-and-pinion 
arrangement  for  focussing  the  image  in  the  portrait  camera,  yet, 
Avlien  used  for  landscapes,  the  focussing  is  effected  by  means  of  a 
screAV  beloAV  the  camera,  terminating  at  the  back  in  a  AAdnch  handle, 
in  a  similar  manner  indeed  as  the  more  improved  forms  of  Ivin  near 
and  other  belloAvs  cameras  are  iioav  made  to  focus. 

Having  ascertained  from  Mr.  Collen  that  the  lens  had  been  con¬ 
structed  for  him  Avith  great  care  by  the  late  Mr.  Andrew  Ross,  we 
called  on  his  son,  Mr.  Thomas  Ross,  and  inquired  of  him  if  he 
could  throAV  any  light  on  its  history.  Turning  up  some  old  books 
and  documents  he  found  the  complete  formulae  for  its  construction, 
together  Avith  a  diagram,  in  one  of  his  father’s  note  books  for  1840. 
It  Avas  the  construction  of  the  back  lens  in  which  Ave  Avere  more 
particularly  interested ;  for  Ave  remembered  that  Mr.  Grubb  had,  a  few 
years  ago,  secured  to  himself,  by  patent,  tins  particular  form  of 
lens  (B  in  the  diagram).  In  Mr.  Grubb’s  specification,  dated 
October  8th,  1857,  he  says; — 

“  My  photographic  lens  is  constructed  as  follows  : — I  form  a  crown  or  plate- 
glass  lens  of  a  suitable  focus,  and  of  the  form  approaching  that  known  as  plano¬ 
convex  (by  preference,  one  surface  is  made  slightly  concave,  and  the  lens  is  a 
meniscus);  Secondly,  I  form  a  lens  of  flint  glass,  one  side  (or  surface)  concave, 
and,  by  preference,  of  the  same  radius  of  curvature  as  the  deeper  side  of  the 
crown  lens ;  and  the  other,  or  second,  side  of  this  flint  lens  I  form  of  that 
curvature  which  will  cause  the  lens  to  form,  with  the  croAvn  lens  previously 
described,  a  nearly  achromatised  compound,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  a  com¬ 
pound  corrected  for  actinic  dispersion,  and  which  second  surface  of  the  flint 
lens  will  necessarily  be  a  convex  surface.  Lastly,  I  place  the  two  lenses 
together,  Avith  or  without  a  cement  or  fluid  interposed,  so  that  the  surfaces  of 
similar  radii  should  be  adjacent.  The  compound  or  improved  photographic  lens 
thus  formed  is  placed  in  a  similar  position  for  use,  in  respect  of  the  outward 
general  form,  as  an  ordinary  photographic  lens.  *  *  *  What  I  claim 

is  an  improved  photographic  lens,  constructed  in  the  manner  before  described, 
and  used  either  alone  and  as  a  view  lens,  or  in  combination  with  other  lenses 
of  similar  or  ordinary  construction.” 

The  fact  that  tAvo  such  eminent  opticians  as  Mr.  Ross  and  Mr. 
Grubb  recognised  tins  as  an  important  form  of  lens  for  certain  photo¬ 
graphic  purposes  should  incline  opticians  to  think  more  of  it  than 
they  seem  to  have  done. 

Lenses  achromatised  in  the  particular  manner  alluded  to — and 
which,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  Ave  shall  here  call  the  aplanatic 
form — have  for  many  years  been  employed  hi  the  construction  of  the 
loAver  poAvers  of  the  microscope,  such  as  the  inch  and  upwards. 
Whether  the  late  Mr.  Ross  was  the  first  to  introduce  this  form  or 
not  Ave  are  not  aware  ;  but  that  the  aplanatic  lens  is  made  seiwiceable 
for  photographic  purposes,  working  along  Avith  one  of  the  ordinary 
construction,  we  are  Avell  assured,  for  Mr.  Ross  allowed  us  to  examine 
one  Avhich  he  had  just  constructed  on  the  same  general  principle 
which  characterises  the  lens  represented  in  the  foregoing  diagram, 
but  Avhich,  from  its  greater  capability  of  including  a  Avide  angle  on 
a  flat  field,  Avould,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  be  entitled  to  be 
designated 

A  New  Lens. 

Deeming  that  our  readers  Avould  appreciate  such  information  con¬ 
cerning,  if  not  a  neAv  lens,  at  least  a  most  important  modification  of 
one  previously  existing,  we  sought  and  obtained  permission  to 
ascertain  from  practical  experience  some  knoiA'lcdge  of  its  capabilities. 
A  brief  description  first,  however,  may  be  desirable. 

As  AA'e  liaA'e  said,  it  is  constructed  on  the  same  general  principle  as 
the  lens  of  1841 ;  that  is  to  say,  the  front  lens  is  corrected  in  the  or- 
dinary  manner,  Avliile  the  back  lens  assumes  the  form  of  the  aplanatic. 
The  folloAving  diagram  Avill  sIioav  at  a  glance  its  construction,  C  being 
the  front,  and  D  the  back  lens. 

It  AA'ill  be  seen  that,  instead  of 
the  flat  external  surface  of  the 
St.  Alban’s  lens— in  Avhich 
each  lens,  as  a  Avliole,  is  plano¬ 
convex —  the  surfaces 'of  this 
doublet  assume  the  meniscus- 
form  with  a  stop  hetAveen  them. 

We  found  the  focus,  measured 
from  the  back  lens,  to  be  eight 
inches,  the  equivalent  focus 
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being  about  nine  inches.  First  screwing  it  in  our  portable  half-plate 
camera,  we  tried  its  defining  powers  on  the  numerous  printed  bills 
and  placards  with  which  the  busy  publishing  district,  of  which  York- 
street,  Covent-garden,  is  the  centre,  abounds.  Its  definition  proving 
very  satisfactory,  we  next  attached  it  to  a  12  X  10  camera  and  found 
that  it  covered  a  circle  of  twelve  and  a-half  inches  in  diameter.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  shortness  of  the  focus  the  definition  was  good  all 
over,  and  a  subsequent  examination  of  a  picture  taken  of  the  front 
of  King’s  College  showed  that  there  was  no  distortion,  This  picture 
includes  a  group  in  which  some  of  the  figures— for  instance,  Dr. 
Moncklioven’s — are  of  almost  microscopic  sharpness. 

Comparisons,  it  is  said,  are  odious ;  but  were  a  careful  comparison 
instituted  between  a  doublet  constructed  on  the  principle  of  the  one 
alluded  to  and  the  best  form  of  triplet,  we  fear  that  the  latter  would 
be,  in  some  respects,  found  wanting.  Such  a  c  omparison  was  prac¬ 
tically  made  between  the  doublet  in  question  and  the  best  triplet 
we  have  yet  seen,  the  result  of  which  warrants  the  above  assertion. 

ON  THE  USE  OF  METHYLATED  SPIRIT  IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

In  a  former  paper  [ ante  vol.  x.,  page  441]  I  tried  to  show  that 
methylated  spirit,  and  ether  made  from  it,  might  safely  be  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  collodion,  and  that  the  charges  so  frequently 
brought  against  those  preparations  had  their  foundation — not  in  any 
injurious  effect  produced  by  the  pyroxylic  spirit  added  to  the  alcohol, 
but  in  the  fusel  oil  and  other  impurities  contained  in  the  spirit 
selected  by  rectifiers  for  the  purpose  of  methylating. 

The  principal  consumers  of  methylated  spirit  are  the  varnish 
makers,  and  they  only  require  that  it  be  strong  and  cheap ;  but  when 
the  manufacturers  of  photographic  preparations  shall  have  become 
converts  to  the  mews  which  I  hold  in  this  matter,  and  demand  the 
additional  element  of  purity,  rectifiers  will  use  rectified  spirit  for 
methylating,  and  so  supply  a  suitable  article  at  an  advance  of  pro¬ 
bably  less  than  ten  per  cent,  on  the  present  price. 

In  consequence  of  certain  subsequent  correspondence,  and 
especially  of  some  observations  by  one  of  the  present  Editors  of  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography,  I  was  induced  to  undertake  a  more 
exhaustive  series  of  experiments,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the 
opinion  advanced  in  my  previous  paper,  and,  if  possible,  so  to  settle 
the  question  as  to  restore  to  favour  the  much-abused  methylated 
preparations.  My  object  now  is  to  record  the  result  of  those  experi¬ 
ments,  and  recommend  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  my  brethren  of 
the  camera,  who  would  gladly  see  their  accounts  for  chemicals  reduced 
without  a  corresponding  curtailment  of  the  supplies. 

I  began  operations,  early  in  March,  by  taking  a  gallon  of  pure  rec¬ 
tified  spirits  of  wine  and  adding  to  it  the  proper  quantity  of  the  so- 
called  naphtha,  which  I  procured  from  a  maker  who  supplies  it  to  the 
Government  for  the  purpose.  On  mixing  the  liquids  a  slight  milkiness 
was  produced,  which  disappeared  by  filtration.  With  part  of  the 
methylated  spirit  so  made  I  prepared  three  pints  of  a  tolerably  good 
ether,  and  from  that  and  part  of  the  remaining  spirit  I  made  four 
pints  of  collodion,  three  of  winch  were  bromo-iodised  and  one  simply 
iodised.  A  fresh  bath  of  one  hundred  ounces,  very  slightly  acidified 
with  nitric  acid,  completed  tire  preparation;  and  after  exposing  and 
developing  a  few  wet  collodion  plates  to  see  that  all  was  in  good 
working  order,  the  experiments  were  commenced,  from  the  daily 
record  of  which  the  following  particulars  have  been  extracted : — 

During  March  thirteen  dozen  dry  plates,  varying  in  size  from  3£ 
inches  square  to  9  X  H  (about  three  square  feet)  were  prepared.  About 
one-third  of  these  I  exposed  and  developed  myself  with  pyrogallic 
ucid,  and,  making  allowance  for  the  usual  amount  of  failures  from 
ordinary  causes  in  working  dry  plates,  the  results  were  very  good, 
f  he  other  two-thirds  were  sent  to  Spain,  and  I  have  not  yet  had 
information  regarding  them. 

In  April,  eight  dozen  (about  forty  square  feet)  of  dry  plates,  and 
six  dozen  (about  eight  feet)  wet  collodion,  were  sensitised  in  the 
bath ;  of  the  latter  about  one-half  were  developed  with  iron,  the 
other  with  pyrogallic  acid.  Two  dozen  and  nine  were  varnished 
and  printed  from  ;  the  remaining  three  dozen  and  three  were  failures 
from  improper  exposure,  accidental  injury,  or  other  of  the  numerous 
sources  of  failure  that  we  are  all  so  well  acquainted  with ;  but  on  not 
one  was  thero  the  slightest  trace  of  fog,  or  anything  traceable  to  a 
faulty  bath.  Of  the  dry  plates  only  one  dozen  were  developed  by 
myself:  the  result  was  fair.  The  rest  were  sent  in  various  directions 
over  the  country. 

In  May,  twelve  dozen  'Jiout  forty-eight  square  feet)  were  experi¬ 
mented  upon,  about  one  -third  of  that  quantity  being  worked  by  the  wet 


process  and  developed  both  with  pyrogallic  acid  and  iron,  with  very 
fair  results ;  the  remaining  two-thirds  were  dry,  and  sent  to  various 
persons  both  in  Scotland  and  England,  and  reported  on  as  being  first- 
rate  plates. 

In  the  bath  thus  experimented  with  for  three  months  I  prepared 
one  dry  plate  (tannin),  and  exposed  it  on  one  of  the  trees  in  my 
garden,  and  at  the  same  time  sensitised  two  wet  plates:  ono  1 
developed  with  fron,  the  other  with  pyrogallic  acid.  The  negatives 
I  shall  exhibit  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic 
Society,  and  prints  from  them  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Editors  of 
The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  who,  I  have  no  doubt,  will 
bear  testimony  to  the  condition  of  the  bath,  so  far  as  that  can  be 
ascertained  from  really  brilliant,  good  pictures. 

During  the  three  months  over  which  the  experiments  extended, 
thirty-nine  dozen  plates  (about  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  square 
feet  of  glass),  coated  with  nearly  five  pints  of  collodion  made  from  ether 
and  alcohol,  both  methylated,  have  been  sensitised  in  the  bath,  and 
developed,  some  with  pyrogallic  acid  and  some  with  iron,  giving,  so 
far  as  the  bath  was  concerned,  from  first  to  last  uniformly  good 
results. 

On  examining  the  bath  it  has  the  smell  peculiar  to  one  that  has 
been  used  for  some  time,  but  cert  a  ini}’  not  more  so  than  if  pure  spirit 
only  had  been  used.  Its  bulk  is  reduced  by  thirteen  ounces,  and 
the  strength  to  thirty-two  grains ;  but,  as  on  two  occasions,  ou  the 
appearance  of  pinholes,  I  added  half-an-ounce  of  silver,  the  quantity 
actually  taken  up  by  decomposition  may  be  stated  in  round  numbers 
at  eight  grains  per  ounce,  which  would  have  brought  the  bath  down 
to  twenty-seven  grains. 

On  the  whole,  then,  I  think  that  from  those  experiments  I  am 
justified  in  saying,  as  I  did  in  my  former  paper,  that  methylated 
spirit  may  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  photographic  preparations 
with  perfect  safety,  and  from  the  large  trade  which  the  manufacture 
of  photographic  chemicals  has  now  become,  and  the  still  large  future 
which  is  before  it,  I  am  certain  that  if  mcthylaters  would  take  my 
advice  and  methylate  a  rectified  spirit  for  photographic  purposes,  it 
would  pay  them  well. 

But  photographers,  to  whom  economy  is  an  object,  need  not  wait 
till  the  eyes  of  methylaters  are  opened.  Whoever  has  a  small  still 
(the  common  tin  one  used  for  distilling  water  will  do  admirably)  may 
make  for  himself  a  capital  spirit  from  the  ordinary  commercial  article. 
Into  a  large  bottle  put  lialf-a-gallon  of  the  ordinary  methylated  spirit, 
four  ounces  of  freshly-burnt  animal  charcoal,  and  four  ounces  fused 
chloride  of  calcium ;  let  the  whole  stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  shaking 
occasionally.  Filter  into  the  still,  and  draw  over  tliree  pints  and 
a-half.  This  will  give  a  spirit  pure  enough  to  be  used  in  the  most 
delicate  photographic  operations. 

During  June  and  July  I  have  been  working  with  collodion  made 
from  spirit  prepared  in  this  way,  and  sensitising  in  the  afore-men¬ 
tioned  bath ;  and,  making  due  allowance  for  one’s  partiality  to  his 
own  creations,  I  think  I  may  say  that  my  pictures  have  been  about 
as  good  as  my  neighbours’,  and  certainly  quite  as  good  as  any  I  ever 
got  from  pure  material.  One  picture,  taken  a  fortnight  ago,  is  also  in 
the  hands  of  the  Editors.  It  was  “  wet,”  developed  with  pyrogallic 
acid,  and  speaks  for  itself.  J.  Nicol. 

[The  above  important  communication  from  Mr.  Nicol  somewhat 
staggers  us  in  our  oft-expressed  conviction  of  the  injurious  effects  of 
methyl  in  collodion.  Perhaps,  after  all,  Mr.  Nicol  may  be  right  in 
his  assumption  that  it  is  the  fusel  oil  which  is  the  injurious  ingre¬ 
dient.  Our  own  experiments  in  this  direction  were  made  from  the 
most  highly  rectified  samples  we  could  purchase  from  the  best 
makers,  and  the  result  of  many  comparative  trials  left  no  doubt 
on  our  minds  that  methyl  was  decidedly  injurious.  We  did  not  test 
for  fusel  oil,  and,  therefore,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Nicol’s  suggestion, 
we  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  going  over  the  ground  again. 
In  the  meantime  we  wrould  refer  our  readers  to  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  article  on  the  same  subject  by  our  esteemed  fellow-labourer,  Mr. 
Emerson  J.  Reynolds,  at  page  77  of  the  current  volume.  The  print 
forwarded  by  Mr.  Nicol  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  we  have  seen,  and 
must  have  been  produced  from  a  negative  possessing  every  good 
quality  that  a  negative  should  possess. — Ens.] 


Iodine. — This  substance,  which  the  introduction  of  photography  has 
caused  to  be  manufactured  in  large  quantities,  is  well  known  to  be  highly 
beneficial  in  a  medical  point  of  view.  It  exists  largely  in  some  aquatic 
plants,  especially  those  which  grow  in  running  water.  This  fact  clearly 
explains  the  cause  of  the  anti-scorbutic  and  anti-tuberculous  properties 
known  to  belong  to  all  those  plants  which  are  edible,  and  especially  to 
water-cresses.  Iodine  is  also  the  substance  which  renders  efficacious  in 
consumptive  habits  the  cod  liver  oil,  recently  so  much  in  vogue. 
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SPECIFICATION  OF  MR.  J.  W.  SWAN’S  CARBON 
PRINTING  PROCESS. 

[The  late  hour  at  which  we  have  received  the  following  important  docu¬ 
ment  prevents  us  from  making  any  remarks  of  our  own  thereon  this 
week.  In  our  next  number  we  shall  return  to  the  subject. — Eds.] 

To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  I,  Joseph  Wilson  Swan,  of 
Gateshead,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  chemist,  send  greeting.  Whereas  her 
most  excellent  Majesty,  Queen  Victoria,  by  her  letters  patent,  bearing 
date  the  29th  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1864,  in  the  27th 
year  of  her  reign,  did,  for  herself,  her  heirs,  and  successors,  give  and 
grant  unto  me,  the  said  Joseph  Wilson  Swan,  her  special  licence,  that  I, 
the  said  Joseph  Wilson  Swan,  my  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns, 
or  such  others  as  I,  the  said  Joseph  Wilson  Swan,  my  executors,  adminis¬ 
trators,  and  assigns,  should  at  any  time  agree  with,  and  no  others  from 
time  to  time,  and  at  all  times  thereafter,  during  the  term  therein  ex¬ 
pressed,  should  and  lawfully  might,  make,  use,  exercise,  and  vend  within 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Channel  Islands, 
and  Isle  of  Man,  an  invention  for  “  Improvements  in  Photography,” 
upon  the  condition  (amongst  others),  that  I,  the  said  Joseph  Wilson  Swan, 
by  an  instrument  in  writing  under  my  hand  and  seal,  should  particularly 
describe  and  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  said  invention,  and  in  what 
manner  the  same  was  to  be  performed,  and  cause  the  same  to  be  filed  in 
the  Great  Seal  Patent  Office,  within  six  calendar  months  next  and  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  date  of  the  said  Letters  Patent.  Now  know  ye,  that  I, 
the  said  Joseph  Swan,  do  hereby  declare  the  nature  of  my  said  invention, 
and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  to  be  particularly 
described  and  ascertained  in  and  by  the  following  statement ;  that  is  to 
say : — 

My  invention  relates  to  that  manner  or  style  of  photographic  printing 
known  as  carbon  or  pigment  printing.  In  this  style  of  printing  carbon 
or  other  colouring  matter  is  fixed  by  the  action  of  light  passing  through 
a  negative,  and  impinging  upon  a  surface  composed  of  gelatine  or  other 
like  substance  coloured  with  carbon  or  other  colouring  matter,  and  made 
sensitive  to  light  by  means  of  bichromate  of  potash,  or  bichromate  of 
ammonia,  or  other  chemical  substance  having  like  photographic  property ; 
those  portions  of  the  coloured  and  sensitive  gelatinous  surface  which  are 
protected  from  the  light  by  the  opaque  or  semi-opaque  portions  of  the 
negative  being  afterwards  washed  away  by  means  of  water,  while  the 
parts  made  insoluble  by  light  remain,  and  form  a  print.  This  kind  of 
photographic  printing,  although  possessing  the  advantage  of  permanency 
and  affording  the  means  of  ensuring  any  required  tone  or  colour  for  the 
print,  has  not  come  into  general  use,  because  of  the  difficulties  hitherto 
experienced  in  obtaining  by  it  delicacy  of  detail  and  complete  gradation 
of  light  and  shade. 

The  difficulties  referred  to  were  more  particularly  experienced  in 
attempts  to  employ  paper  coated  with  the  coloured  gelatinous  materials, 
and  arose  from  the  fact  that,  in  order  to  obtain  half-tone,  certain  portions 
of  the  coloured  coating,  lying  behind  or  at  the  back  of  the  photographic¬ 
ally  impressed  portions,  require  to  be  washed  away,  and  the  employment 
of  paper — in  the  way  it  has  been  employed  hithei’to,  not  only  as  a  means 
of  supporting  the  coloured  coating,  but  also  to  form  ultimately  the  basis 
or  ground- work  of  the  print — obstructed  the  removal  of  the  inner  or  back 
portions  of  the  coloured  coating,  and  prevented  the  obtaining  of  half¬ 
tone. 

Now,  my  invention  consists  in  the  formation  of  tissues  adapted  to  the 
manner  of  printing  referred  to,  and  composed  of,  or  prepared  with, 
coloured  gelatinous  matter,  and  so  constructed  that  while  they  allow  in 
the  act  of  printing  free  access  of  light  to  one  surface  of  the  coloured 
gelatinous  matter,  they  also  allow- free  access  of  water  and  the  unobstructed 
removal  of  the  non-affected  portions  of  the  coloured  matter  from  the 
opposite  surface  or  back  in  the  act  of  developing  ;  and  I  obtain  this  result 
either  by  the  disuse  of  paper  altogether,  or  by  the  use  of  it  merely  as  a 
backing  or  temporary  support  of  the  coloured  gelatinous  matter — the  paper 
so  xxsed  becoming  entirely  detached  from  the  coloured  gelatinous  matter 
in  the  act  of  developing,  and  forming  no  part  of  the  print  ultimately. 

My  invention  consists,  furthermore,  in  the  special  mode  of  using  the 
said  tissues,  "whereby  superior  half-tone  and  definition  in  the  print  are 
obtained  as  aforesaid,  and  also  of  a  mode  of  transferring  the  print,  after 
developing,  from  a  temporary  to  a  permanent  support,  so  as  to  obtain  a 
correction  in  tho  position  of  the  print  in  respect  of  right  and  left.  In 
producing  the  photographic  tissues  referred  to,  I  form  a  solution  of 
gelatine ;  and  for  the  purpose  o'.  Imparting  pliancy  to  the  resultant  tissue, 
I  have  found  it  advisable  to  add  to  the  gelatine  solution  sugar  or  other 
saccharine  matter,  or  glycerine.  To  the  said  gelatinous  solution  I  add 
carbonaceous  or  other  colouring  matter,  either  in  a  fine  state  of  division, 
such  as  is  used  in  water-colour  painting,  or  in  the  state  of  a  solution  or 
dye,  or  partly  in  a  fine  state  of  division  and  partly  in  solution. 

With  this  coloured  gelatinous  solution  I  form  sheets  or  films  as 
hereafter  described,  and  I  render  such  sheets  or  films  sensitive  to 
light,  either  at  the  time  of  their  formation,  by  introducing  into  the 
gelatinous  compound  biehi-omate  of  ammonia  or  other  photographic  agent 
of  like  photographic  properties,  or  by  applying  to  such  non-sensitive 
sheets  or  films  after  their  formation  a  solution  of  the  bichromate  or  other 
.  substance  of  like  photographic  property.  This  latter  method  I  adopt 
"when  the  sheet  or  film  is  not  required  for  use  immediately  after  its  for¬ 


mation.  I  will,  in  my  future  references  to  the  bichromate  of  ammonia  or 
the  bichromate  of  potash,  oi’  to  other  chemicals  possessing  analogous 
photographic  properties,  denominate  them  “the  sensitise r,”  and  in  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  coloured  gelatinous  solution,  I  will  denominate  this  mixture 
“the  tissue  compound .”  When  the  tissue  to  be  produced  is  required  for 
immediate  use  I  add  the  sensitiser  to  the  tissue  compound ;  but  where 
the  tissue  is  required  to  be  preserved  for  some  time  before  using,  I  prefer 
to  omit  the  sensitiser  from  the  tissue  compound,  with  a  view  to  the  tissue 
being  made  sensitive  to  light  subsequently  by  the  application  of  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  sensitiser. 

With  respect  to  the  composition  of  the  tissue  compound,  it  will  be 
understood  by  chemists  that  it  may  be  varied  without  materially  affecting 
the  result,  by  the  addition  or  substitution  of  other  organic  matters, 
similarly  acted  upon  by  light,  when  combined  with  a  salt  of  chromium, 
such  as  I  have  retex'red  to.  Such  other  organic  matters  are  gum  arabic, 
albumen,  dextrine  ;  and  one  or  more  of  these  may  be  emplo)’ed  occasionally 
to  modify  the  character  of  the  tissue  compound,  but  I  generally  prefer  to 
make  it  as  follows  : — I  dissolve,  by  the  aid  of  heat,  two  parts  of  gelatine 
in  eight  parts  of  water,  and  to  this  solution  I  add  one  part  of  sugar  and 
as  much  colouring  matter,  in  a  finely  divided  state  or  in  a  state  of  solution, 
or  both,  as  may  be  required  for  the  production  of  a  photographic  print, 
with  a  proper  gradation  of  light  and  shade.  The  quantity  required  for 
this  purpose  must  be  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  colouring  matter 
employed,  and  also  by  the  character  of  the  negative  to  be  used  in  the 
printing  operation.  Where  it  is  desired  that  the  colouring  matter  of  the 
print  should  consist  entirely  or  chiefly  of  carbon,  I  prefer  to  use  lamp¬ 
black,  finely  ground  and  prepared  as  for  water-colour  painting,  or  I  use 
Indian  ink ;  and  where  it  is  desired  to  modify  the  black,  I  add  other 
colouring  matter  to  produce  the  colour  desired.  For  instance I 
obtain  a  purple-black  by  adding  to  the  carbon  indigo  and  crimson  lake  ; 
or  I  add  to  the  carbon  an  aniline  dye  of  a  suitable  colour.  Where  the 
colouring  matter  used  is  not  a  solution  or  dye,  but  solid  matter  in  a  fine 
state  of  division — such  as  Indian  ink  or  lampblack — I  diffuse  such  colouring 
matter  through  water  or  other  inert  liquid  capable  of  holding  it  in 
suspension,  and,  alter  allowing  the  coarser  particles  to  subside,  I  add  of 
that  portion  which  is  held  in  suspension  as  much  as  is  required  to  the 
gelatine  solution.  In  preparing  tissue  to  be  used  in  planting  from 
negatives  technically  known  as  “  weak,”  I  increase  the  proportion  of 
colouring  matter  relatively  to  that  of  the  tissue  compound,  and  I  diminish 
it  for  tissue  or  paper  to  be  xxsed  in  px’inting  fx-om  negatives  of  an  opposite 
character. 

Having  prepared  the  tissue  compound  as  before  described  I  proceed  to 
use  it  as  follows  : — For  preparing  sensitive  tissue  I  add  to  the  tissue  com¬ 
pound  more  or  less  of  the  sensitiser,  varj’ing  the  quantity  added  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  sensitiser,  and  to  the  degree  of  sensitiveness  to  be 
conferred  on  the  tissue  to  be  produced  from  it.  For  ordinary  purposes, 
and  where  the  tissue  compound  is  made  according  to  the  formula  before 
given,  I  add  about  one  part  of  a  saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of 
ammonia  to  ten  parts  of  the  tissue  compound  ;  and  I  make  this  addition 
immediately  previous  to  the  preparation  of  the  tissue,  and  I  maintain  the 
tissue  compound  in  the  fluid  state  by  means  of  heat  during  the  preparation 
of  the  tissue — avoiding  the  use  of  an  unnecessary  degree  of  heat.  I  also 
filter  it  through  fine  muslin  or  flannel,  or  other  suitable  filtering  medium, 
previous  to  use,  and  I  perform  all  the  operations  with  the  tissue  compound, 
subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  the  sensitiser,  in  a  place  suitably 
illuminated  with  yellow  or  non-actinic  light.  In  forming  tissue  upon  a 
surface  of  glass,  I  first  prepare  the  glass  so  as  to  facilitate  the  separation 
of  the  tissue  from  it.  For  this  purpose  I  apply  ox-gall  to  the  surface  of 
the  glass  (by  means  of  a  brush  or  by  immei'sion),  and  allow  it  to  dry. 
The  glass  is  then  ready  for  coating  with  the  tissue  compound,  or  I  apply 
to  the  glass  a  coating  of  collodion  previous  to  the  application  of  the  coat¬ 
ing  of  tissue  compound.  In  this  case  the  prepai’ation  with  ox-gall  is 
unnecessary.  When  collodion  is  used  the  collodion  may  consist  of  about 
ten  grains  of  pyroxyline  in  one  ounce  of  a  mixture  of  eqixal  pai-ts  of 
sixlphuric  ether  and  alcohol.  I  apply  the  collodion  by  pouring  it  on  the 
surface  to  be  coated  and  draining  off  the  excess;  and  I  allow  the  coating 
of  collodion  to  become  dry  before  applying  the  coating  of  tissue  compound. 
I  genex-ally  use  a  plane  sui'face  on  which  to  form  the  tissue,  but  surfaces 
of  a  cylindrical  or  other  form  may  sometimes  be  used  advantageously. 
In  preparing  sheets  of  sensitive  tissxie  on  a  plane  sxnface  of  glass  I  prefer 
to  use  the  kind  of  glass  known  as  plate  or  patent  plate.  Before  applying 
the  sensitive  tissue  compound  I  set  the  plate  to  be  coated  so  that  its  upper 
surface  lies  in  a  horizontal  position  ;  and  I  heat  the  plate  to  about  the  same 
temperature  as  the  tissue  compound — that  is,  generally,  to  about  100° 
Fahrenheit.  The  quantity  of  the  tissue  compound  that  I  apply  to  the  glass 
varies  with  circumstances,  but  is  genei'ally  about  two  ounces  to  each  squai-e 
foot  of  surface  coated.  After  pouring  the  reqixisite  quantity  of  the  tissue 
compound  upon  the  surface  of  the  plate,  I  spread  or  lead  the  fluid,  by 
means  of  a  glass  i-od  or  soft  brush,  over  the  entire  surface,  taking 
care  to  avoid  the  formation  of  air  bubbles  ;  and  I  keep  the 
surface  in  the  horizontal  position  uxxtil  the  solidification  of  the  tissue 
compound.  In  coating  other  than  plane  surfaces  I  vary,  in  a  suitable 
mannei-,  the  mode  of  applying  the  tissue  compound  to  such  sux-faces.  In 
coating  a  cylindrical  surface  I  l'otate  the  cylinder  in  a  trough  containing 
the  tissue  compound,  and,  after  having  pi-oduced  a  uniform  coating,  I 
remove  the  trough  and  keep  up  a  slow  and  regxxlar  rotation  of  the  cylinder 
until  the  coating  has  solidified.  After  coating  the  surface  of  glass  or 
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other  substance  as  described,  I  place  it  in  a  suitable  position  for  rapid 
drying  ;  and  I  accelerate  this  process  by  artificial  means,  such  as  causing 
a  current  of  dry  air  to  pass  over  the  surface  coated ;  or  I  use  heat  in 
addition  to  the  current  of  air;  or  I  place  it  in  a  chamber  containing  quick 
lime,  chloride  of  calcium,  or  other  substance  of  analogous  desiccating 
property.  When  the  tissue  is  dry,  I  separate  it  from  the  surface  on  which 
it  was  formed,  by  making  an  incision  through  the  coating  to  the  glass 
around  the  margin  of  the  sheet,  or  I  cut  through  the  cylindrical  coating 
near  the  ends  of  the  cylinder,  and  also  cut  the  coating  across  parallel  with 
the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  when,  by  lifting  one  corner,  the  whole  will  easily 
separate  in  a  sheet.  Where  the  tissue  compound  is  applied  over  a  coating 
of  collodion,  the  film  produced  by  the  collodion  and  that  produced  by  the 
tissue  compound  cohere,  and  the  two  films  form  one  sheet.  Sometimes 
before  the  separation  of  the  coating  from  the  glass,  I  attach  to  the  coating 
a  sheet  of  paper  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  tissue  and  making  it 
more  easy  to  manipulate.  I  generally  apply  the  paper  in  a  wet  state  to 
the  dry  gelatinous  surface,  and,  having  attached  the  paper  thereto  in  this 
manner,  I  allow  it  to  dry,  and  I  then  detach  the  film  and  adherent  paper 
from  the  glass,  by  cutting  around  the  margin  of  the  sheet,  and  lifting  it  off, 
as  before  described.  Where  extreme  smoothness  of  surface,  such  as  is 
produced  by  moulding  the  tissue  on  glass  as  described,  is  not  of  impoi’tance, 
and  where  greater  facility  of  operation  is  desired,  I  appl}-  a  thick  coating 
of  the  tissue  compound  to  the  surface  of  a  sheet  of  paper.  In  this  case 
the  paper  is  merely  used  as  a  means  of  forming  and  supporting  temporarily 
the  film  produced  from  the  tissue  compound  ;  and  such  paper  separates 
from  the  gelatinous  coating  in  a  subsequent  stage  of  my  pi’ocess.  In 
coating  a  surface  of  paper  with  the  sensitive  tissue  compound,  I  apply  the 
sheet,  sometimes  of  considerable  length,  to  the  surface  of  the  tissue 
compound  contained  in  a  trough  and  kept  fluid  by  means  of  heat,  and  I 
draw  or  raise  the  sheet  or  length  of  paper  off  the  surface  with  a  regular 
mo'tion  ;  and  I  sometimes  apply  more  than  one  coating  to  the  same  sheet 
in  this  manner.  After  such  coating,  I  place  the  coated  paper  where  it 
will  quickly  dry,  and  seclude  it  from  injurious  light. 

The  sensitive  tissue,  prepared  as  before  described,  is,  when  dry,  ready 
to  receive  the  photographic  impression  by  exposure  under  a  negative,  in 
the  usual  manner,  or  by  exposure  in  a  camera-obscura,  to  light  transmitted 
through  a  negative  in  the  manner  usual  in  printing  by  means  of  a  camera. 
I  prefer  to  use  the  sensitive  tissue  within  two  daj^s  of  the  time  of  its 
preparation.  Where  the  tissue  is  not  required  for  immediate  use  I  omit 
the  sensitiser  from  the  tissue  compound,  as  before  mentioned,  and  with 
this  non-sensitive  tissue  compound  I  coat  paper,  glass,  or  other  surface,  as 
described  in  the  preparation  of  the  sensitive  tissue  or  paper.  In  preparing 
sheets  of  non-sensitive  tissue  by  means  of  glass,  as  described,  I  use  no 
preliminary  coating  of  collodion.  I  dry  the  non-sensitive  tissue  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  sensitive,  except  that  in  the  case  of  the  non-sensitive 
tissue  seclusion  from  daylight  is  not  necessaiy. 

The  non-sensitive  tissue  is  made  sensitive  when  required  for  use, 
by  floating  the  gelatinous  surface  upon  a  solution  of  the  sensitiser; 
and  the  sensitiser  that  I  prefer  to  use  for  this  purpose  is  an  aqueous 
solution  of  the  bichromate  of  potash,  containing  about  two  and  a-half 
per  cent,  of  this  salt.  I  apply  the  sensitiser,  by  floating  or  otherwise,  to 
the  gelatinous  surface  of  the  tissue,  and  after  this  I  place  it  in  a  suitable 
position  for  drying,  and  seclude  it  from  injurious  light. 

In  applying  to  photographic  printing  the  various  modifications  of  the 
sensitive  tissue,  prepared  as  before  described,  I  place  the  sensitive  tissue 
upon  a  negative  in  an  ordinary  photographic  printing-frame,  and  expose 
to  light  in  the  manner  usual  in  photographic  printing.  Or  I  place  it  in 
a  camera-obscura  in  the  manner  usual  in  printing  by  means  of  a  camera- 
obscura.  When  the  tissue  employed  is  coated  with  a  film  of  collodion  on 
one  side,  I  place  the  collodionised  side  in  contact  with  the  negative  ;  or, 
where  it  is  used  in  the  camera,  I  place  the  collodionised  side  towards  the 
light  passing  through  the  camera  lens.  Where  the  tissue  is  not  coated 
with  collodion,  and  where  paper  forms  one  of  the  surfaces  of  the  tissue, 
the  other  surface  being  formed  of  a  coating  or  film  of  the  tissue  compound, 

I  place  the  last-named  surface  in  contact  with  the  negative ;  or,  when 
using  it  in  the  camera,  I  present  this  surface  towards  the  light  trans¬ 
mitted  by  the  lens.  After  exposure  for  the  requisite  time,  I  take  the 
tissue  from  the  printing-frame  or  camera,  and  mount  it  in  the  manner  here¬ 
inafter  described  ;  that  is  to  say,  I  cement  the  tissue  with  its  exposed 
surface — or  in  other  words,  with  that  surface  which  has  received  the  pho¬ 
tographic  impression — downward  upon  some  surface  (usually  of  paper), 
to  serve  temporarily  as  a  support  during  the  subsequent  operation  of 
developing,  and  with  a  view  to  the  transfer  of  the  print  after  develop¬ 
ment  to  another  surface  ;  or  I  cement  it  (also  with  the  exposed  or  photo¬ 
graphically-impressed  surface  downward)  upon  the  surface  to  which  it  is 
to  remain  permanently  attached.  The  surface  on  which  it  is  to  be 
mounted  may  he  paper,  card,  glass,  porcelain,  enamel,  &c.  Where  the 
tissue  has  not  been  coated  with  collodion  previous  to  exposure  to  light,  I 
prefer  to  coat  it  with  collodion,  on  the  exposed  or  photographically-im¬ 
pressed  side,  before  mounting  it  for  development ;  but  this  is  not  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary,  and  I  sometimes  omit  the  coating  with  collodion,  more 
particularly  whero  the  print  is  intended  to  be  coloured  subsequently.  Or 
'vh.  r,'  I  employ  collodion,  with  a  view  to  connect  the  minute  and  isolated 
points  of  the  print  firmly  together  during  development,  I  sometimes  ulti¬ 
mately  remove  the  film  it  forms,  by  means  of  a  mixture  of  ether  and 
alcohol,  after  the  picture  has  been  finally  mounted,  and  the  support  of 
the  film  of  collodion  is  no  longer  required.  In  mounting  the  exposed 


tissue  or  paper  (previous  to  development)  in  the  temporary  manner,  with 
a  view  to  subsequent  transfer  to  another  surface,  I  employ,  in  the  mount¬ 
ing,  a  cement  that  is  insoluble  in  the  water  used  in  the  developing  ope¬ 
ration,  but  that  can  bo  dissolved  afterwards  by  the  application  of  a  suit¬ 
able  solvent,  or  one  that  possesses  so  little  tenacity  that  the  paper  or  other 
support,  attached  temporarily  to  the  tissue  or  paper  by  its  means,  may  be 
subsequently  detached  without  the  use  of  a  solvent. 

The  cements  that  may  be  used  for  temporary  mounting  are  very 
various,  but  I  generally  prefer  to  use  a  solution  of  India-rubber  in  eat  h 
ounce  of  the  solvent,  and  I  sometimes  add  to  the  India-rubber  solution  a 
small  proportion  of  dammar  gum  or  gutta-percha.  In  using  this  cement 
I  float  the  photographically-impressed  surface  of  the  tissue  upon  it,  and  I 
treat  in  a  similar  manner  the  paper  or  other  surface  intended  to  be  used 
as  the  temporary  mount  or  support  during  development ;  and  after 
allowing  the  benzole  or  other  solvent  to  evaporate,  and  while  the  surfaces 
coated  with  the  cement  are  still  tacky,  I  press  them  strongly  together  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  cause  them  to  cohere. 

When  the  photographically-impressed  but  still  undeveloped  tissue  i* 
to  be  cemented  to  a  surface  that  not  only  servos  to  support  the  picture 
during  its  development,  but  also  constitutes  permanently  the  basis  of  the 
picture,  I  prefer  to  use  albumen  or  starch  paste  as  the  cementing  medium; 
and  where  I  employ  albumen,  I  coagulate  or  render  it  insoluble  in  water  (by 
means  of  heat,  by  alcohol,  or  other  means),  after  performing  the  cement¬ 
ing  operation  and  previous  to  developing.  In  the  permanent  as  in  the 
temporary  mode  of  mounting,  I  cement  the  tissue  with  its  photo¬ 
graphically-impressed  surface  downward  upon  the  surface  to  which  it  is 
to  be  permanently  attached.  After  mo  inting  the  tissue  as  before 
described,  and  allowing  the  cement  used  time  to  dry,  where  it  is  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  require  it,  I  then  submit  the  mounted  tissue  to  the  action 
of  water  sufficiently  heated  to  cause  the  solution  and  removal  of  those 
portions  of  the  coloured  gelatinous  matter  of  the  tissue  which  have  not 
been  rendered  insoluble  by  the  action  of  light  during  exposure  in  the 
printing-frame  or  camera.  Where  paper  has  been  used  as  a  part  of  the 
original  tissue,  this  paper  soon  becomes  detached  by  the  action  of  the 
warm  water,  which  then  has  free  access  to  the  under  stratum  or  back  of 
the  coloured  gelatinous  coating,  and  the  soluble  portions  of  it  aro  therefore 
readily  removed  by  the  action  of  the  water,  and  by  this  means  the  impres¬ 
sion  is  developed  that  was  produced  by  the  action  of  light  during  the 
exposure  of  the  tissue  in  the  printing-frame  or  camera,  and  the  pictnre 
remains  attached  to  the  mount  cemented  to  the  photographically-impressed 
surface.  Previous  to  development  I  allow  the  water  to  act  on  the 
prints  during  several  hours,  so  as  to  dissolve  out  the  decomposed 
bichromate  as  far  as  possible  ;  I  then  remove  them  from  the  water  and 
allow  them  to  dry,  and  those  not  intended  for  transfer,  but  that  have  been 
permanently  attached  to  paper  previous  to  development,  I  finish  by 
pressing  and  trimming  in  the  usual  manner.  Those  which  have  been 
temporarily  mounted  I  transfer  to  paper,  card,  or  other  surface.  In  trans¬ 
ferring  to  paper  or  card  I  coat  the  surface  of  the  print  with  gelatine,  gum 
arabic,  or  other  cement  of  similar  character,  and  allow  it  to  dr}\  I  then 
trim  the  print  to  the  proper  shape  and  size,  and  place  its  surface  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  piece  of  paper  or  card  to  which  the  transfer  is  to  be  effected — 
such  piece  of  paper  or  card  having  been  previously  moistened  with  water — 
and  I  press  the  print  and  mount  strongly  together ;  and  after  the  paper 
or  card  has  become  perfectly  dry,  I  remove  the  paper  or  other  supporting 
material  temporarily  attached  previous  to  development,  either  by  simply 
tearing  it  off,  where  the  cement  used  in  the  temporary  mounting  is  of  a 
nature  to  allow  of  this  without  injury  to  the  print,  or  I  apply  to  the 
temporary  mount  benzole,  or  turpentine,  or  other  solvent  of  the  cement 
employed  ;  or  I  immerse  the  print  in  such  solvent,  and  then  detach  the 
temporary  mount,  and  so  expose  the  reverse  surface  of  the  print;  and 
after  removing  from  the  surface  of  the  print,  by  means  of  a  suitable  solvent, 
any  remains  of  the  cement  used  in  the  temporary  mounting,  I  finish  the 
print  by  pressing  in  the  usual  manner.  If,  however,  the  print  be 
collodionised  and  be  required  to  be  tinted  with  water  colour,  I  prefer  to 
remove  the  collodion  film  from  the  surface  of  the  print,  and  this  I  do  by 
the  application  of  ether  and  alcohol. 

Having  now  set  forth  the  nature  of  my  invention  of  improvements  in 
photography,  and  explained  the  manner  of  carrying  the  same  into  effect, 

I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  under  the  above  in  part  recited  Letters 
Patent  I  claim — 

First.  The  preparation  and  use  of  coloured  gelatinous  tissues,  in  the 
manner  and  for  the  purpose  above  described. 

Secondly.  The  mounting  of  undeveloped  prints,  obtained  by  the  use  of 
coloured  gel. t incus  tissues,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  above 
described. 

Thirdly.  V’.  ;■  ::v' unting  or  transference  of  developed  prints,  produced 
as  above  described,  from  a  temporary  to  a  permanent  support. 

In  witness  whereof  I,  the  said  Joseph  Wilson  Swan,  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  seal  the  27th  day  of  August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1864. 

Joseph  Wilson  Swan. 


Dead  Black  Varnish  for  Brass  Work  op  Lenses.  —  We  have  on 
several  occasions  given  formulae  for  the  preparation  of  dead  black 
varnish  :  we  now  add  another  to  the  list.  Beat  the  whites  of  eggs  up  to 
a  froth,  and,  after  it  subsides,  add  finely  powdered  lampblack  until  of  a 
suitable  consistency.  This  varnish  is  especially  applicable  to  wood,  such 
as  the  inside  of  cameras  and  camera  frames. 
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COUNTERFEITING  A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PORTRAIT. 

Tried  before  the  Imperial  Court  of  Paris,  M.  Devinne  presiding  * 

The  question  of  the  right  of-  property  in  a  photograph  has  now  been,  in 
this  case,  submitted  to  a  civil  tribunal,  but  with  no  more  success  than 
before  the  criminal  court.  This  decision  likewise  declares  that  “  in 
principle  ”  photography  cannot  be  protected  by  the  law  ot  1793  ;  but  it 
proceeds  to  condemn  the  counterfeiter  because  the  photographic  portrait 
had  been  retouched  by  hand.  It  is  this  erroneous  idea,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
which  is  permitted  to  govern  the  question.  It  is  assumed  that  an 
original  conception  cannot  create  a  work  of  art:  the  human  hand  must 
intervene  to  materialise  it.  If  the  thought,  conception,  or  creation  is 
obtained  by  means  of  a  machine,  then  art  is  no  longer  possible!  Now, 
by  applying  this  false  principle  to  literature  it  could  easily  be  demon¬ 
strated  that  Homer  was  no  poet,  because  he  never  actually  wrote  either 
the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey.  The  idea  that  a  union  both  of  the  thought  and 
the  hand  which  executes  is  absolutely  necessary  dominates  over  the 
notions  of  a  great  number  of  persons.  We  can  but  state  the  fact,  and 
express  our  desire  that  France  should  not  continue  to  occupy  a  lower 
position  than  England  as  to  this  important  subject,  but  should  pass  a  law 
for  the  protection  of  photography. 

Here  are  the  facts  involved  in  the  case  before  us : — MM.  Duroni  and 
Murer,  photographers,  executed  in  1859,  at  Milan,  a  portrait  of  Senator 
Ricasoli.  This  portrait  was  afterwards  reduced  by  them  to  the  form  of  a 
carte  de  visite,  and  patented  and  placed  on  sale.  M.  Prevot  and  Co. 
copied  it  by  the  aid  of  photography,  and  sold  a  number  of  the  copies. 
Upon  this  a  seizure  took  place.  There  was  a  trial,  accompanied  by  a 
demand  for  damages,  before  the  Third  Chamber  of  the  Civil  Tribunal  of 
the  Seine,  which  repulsed  the  demands  of  MM.  Duroni  and  Murer.  They 
appealed,  and  the  Court,  after  hearing  M.  Fremard,  for  MM.  Duroni  and 
Murer,  and  M.  Sagiier,  for  M.  Prevot  and  Co.,  has  rendered  the  follow¬ 
ing  decision : — 

“  The  Court  considering  that,  if  in  general  the  production  of  a  picture 
or  a  portrait  by  photography  cannot  be  regai’ded  as  a  work  of  art  accord- 
ding  to  the  law  of  July  13,  1793,  it  is  otherwise  when  to  the  ordinary 
photograph  is  added  the  skill  of  an  artist,  or  any  artistic  combination. 
Considering,  also,  that  MM.  Duroni  and  Murer  obtained  the  portrait  of 
Senator  Ricasoli,  at  Milan,  in  1859,  and  published  it  with  his  authorisa¬ 
tion ;  and  that,  besides,  this  portrait  was  reproduced  by  them  and  placed 
on  sale,  after  it  had  received  important  re-touchings  and  modifications  by 
the  hands  of  an  artist ;  and  because  it  results  from  this  that  the  copies 
sold  are  the  product  of  photography  and  the  art  of  designing  combined, 
this  fact  places  them  under  the  protection  of  the  law  of  1793.  Con¬ 
sidering,  as  to  damages,  that  the  Court  is  in  possession  of  the  means  of 
determining  them,  but  that  a  publication  in  the  journals  would  be  useless 
under  the  circumstances,  therefore  it  decides  to  discharge  MM.  Duroni 
and  Murer  from  the  previous  condemnation  pronounced  against  them  ; 
the  carte  photograph  is  declared  to  be  the  exclusive  property  of  MM. 
Duroni  and  Murer;  M.  Prevot  and  Co.  are  declared  to  be  counterfeiters 
of  the  said  carte;- a  confiscation  of  the  property  seized  upon  is  ordered 
for  the  benefit  of  MM.  Duroni  and  Murer ;  and  M.  Prevot  and  Co.  are 
ordered-to  pay  300  francs  damages,  and  all  the  costs. 

“  Perrqt  he  Chaumeux, 

“ Advocate  of  the  Imperial  Court'' 


(Sitr  (bint anal  Cable, 

REVIEW. 

The  Art-Student. 

London :  Hall,  Smart,  and  Allen,  Paternoster  Row. 

The  eighth  number  of  this  monthly  serial,  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
questions  connected  with  the  fine  arts,  is  now  before  us.  Like  good  wine, 
it  improves  by  age — each  successive  number  being  an  advance  on  its 
predecessor.  We  still  object,  however,  to  the  smallness  of  the  type  used 
for  some  of  the  less  important  articles.  It  has  no  doubt  been  adopted 
with  the  laudable  intention  of  giving  the  public  the  maximum  of  matter 
for  their  money.  But  the  Editor  should  recollect  that  older  eyes  than 
those  of  young  art-students  feel  interested  in  reading — for  instance,  the 
discussions  of  the  Society  of  “Art  Quibblers ” — if  they  could  only  do  so 
with  comfort.  Our  editorial  eyesight  is  still  tolerably  sharp,  and  we 
ehould  not  like  to  run  the  risk  of  its  injury  by  magnifying  spectacles, 
which  we  would  be  compelled  to  use  were  we  to  attempt  to  read  a  series 
of  articles  printed  in  such  microscopic  typography.  Perhaps,  however, 
this  objection  which  we  are  urging  may  be  considered  by  many  an  ad¬ 
vantage  :  in  that  case  we.  shall  not  press  it  further,  but  merely  say  that  it 
is  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  general  excellence  of  the  matter. 

Having  indulged  in  our  “growl,”  we  now  pass  on  to  a  more  pleasant 
subject.  In  the  number  before  us  the  Fine  Art  Exhibitions  are  criticised 
for  the  most  part  in  a  kindly  and  appreciative  spirit,  but  where  faults 
exist  they  are  fearlessly  pointed  out.  Photography,  also,  in  its  connection 
with  fine  art,  receives  a  considerable  amount  of  attention.  The  discussion 
of  the  “Art  Quibblers”  on  the  Influence  of  Photography  on  Modern  Art  is 
particularly  interesting  and  suggestive,  and  might  be  read  with  advantage 
by  all  who  aspire  to  become  artistic  photographers,  and  who  do  not 
desire  to  see  our  art  degraded  into  mere  mechanism.  Several  other  arti- 
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cles  on  painting,  &c.,  will  well  repay  perusal;  but,  as  they  do  not  bear 
on  photography,  we  pass  them  by. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Photographic  Society,  and  of  others  whom  it  may 
concern,  we  make  the  following  extract : — 

“In  our  last  number  we  pointed  out  the  prize  winners  of  this  Exhibition ;  since 
then  the  awards  have  been  pretty  widely  discussed  :  two  of  the  umpires  have  them¬ 
selves  publicly  dissented  from  certain  of  the  awards,  and  feelings  of  dissatisfaction 
have  found  expression  from  various  quarters.  The  fact  is,  I  believe,  that  the  palm  of 
excellence  was  so  closely  contested  in  each  of  the  different  selected  phases  of  the  art 
as  to  leave  these  very  umpires  uncertain  as  to  whom  it  should  be  given.  In  one  case, 
at  least,  the  victorious  crown  hovered  for  a  long  time  over  more  than  half-a-dozen 
heads,  and  it  was  almost  determined  that  chance  should  decide  the  matter,  so 
evenly  balanced  were  the  merits  of  the  respective  competitors.  I  think  the  wiser 
plan  would  have  been  the  selection  of  some  definite  artistic,  or  scientific,  or  manipu¬ 
latory  qualities,  such  as  are  most  rare,  meritorious,  and  desirable,  and  awarding  the 
medals  for  excellence  in  each  of  these  several  essentials. 

“We  regret  to  say  it  is  widely  known  that  this  Exhibition,  like  its  more  recent  prede¬ 
cessors,  has  proved,  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  a  failure.  Whether  this  arises  from  bad 
management,  no  management,  or  erroneous  ideas  as  to  the  character  such  an  Exhibi¬ 
tion  ought  to  assume,  it  is  hard  to  say.  I  have  my  own  opinion  on  the  subject,  but  do 
not  intend  to  broach  it.  This  year  it  has  been  too  literally  the  Exhibition  of  the 
Photographic  Society,  the  officials  having  excluded  all  comers  who  were  neither  mem¬ 
bers,  nor  willing  to  pay  for  the  admission  of  their  productions.  In  defence  of  this 
sage  plan  it  has  been  publicly  argued  that  the  exhibitors  being  benefited  by  this 
exposition,  as  the  public  would  not  support  it,  they  (the  exhibitors':  ought  to  do  so  — 
the  folly  of  which  is  seen  at  once  when  we  consider  that  an  Exhibition  unsupported 
by  the  public  is  of  no  earthly  use  to  anybody  concerned.  The  public  must  be 
attracted  to  an  exhibition,  and,  to  make  it  attractive,  the  very  best  works  of  the  very 
best  men,  the  greatest  novelties  of  the  most  pleasing  description,  the  most  curious 
and  interesting  of  the  art’s  various  applications,  and  all  such  cognate  tilings  in  the 
way  of  scientific  apparatus  and  appliances  as  will  instruct,  amuse,  and  delight,  must 
be  brought  into  combination  —  must  be  sought  out  and  brought  forward  by  an 
energetic,  active,  and  enterprising  managing  body.  In  the  recent  Exhibition  the 
collection  was  neither  sufficiently  large,  sufficiently  varied,  nor  sufficiently  novel  or 
interesting.  Appealing  more  particularly  to  photographers  in  the  charater  of  its  con¬ 
tents,  it  was  opened  at  a  time  when  photographers  have  little  or  no  time  to  spare  from 
their  labours,  and  the  result  was  that  anybody  desiring  to  escape  from  the  throng  and 
bustle  of  the  busy  thoroughfares,  crowded  with  lounging  pleasure-seekers,  or  the  well- 
filled  and  more  attractive  neighbouring  galleries,  where  painting  held  its  court,  and  to 
pass  an  hour  or  two  in  perfect  solitude  and  silence,  could  not  have  done  better  than 
seek  this  hopelesly  forsaken  little  room. 

“One  of  the  most  important  and  attractive  features  of  former  Exhibitions  was  this 
year  sacrificed  by  a  ludicrously  prudish  affectation  of  being  intensely  mechanical  and 
scientific.  Not  only  were  those  India-ink  drawings  which  are  sometimes  made  on 
photographs  excluded,  as  in  fairness  and  prudence  they  should  be,  but  it  is  a  positive 
fact  that  the  only  reason  Mr.  Annan’s  beautiful  work  did  not  gain  a  prize  was,  that 
some  microscopic  eye  discovered  a  most  unimportant  solitary  touch  made  with  a 
brush  on  the  production  most  highly  admired  ;  and  many  of  the  pictures  exhibited 
were  needlessly  defaced  with  little  white  specks,  removable  with  a  touch  or  two  of 
India  ink  ;  because,  had  these  been  touched  out,  such  pictures  had  then  possessed  no 
chance  in  competing  for  the  medals.  Extremes  meet :  from  unhesitatingly  intro¬ 
ducing  life-size  paintings,  simply  because  they  were  made  by  the  aid  of  a  camera,  and 
“touched”  pictures  which,  as  we  have  said,  were  neither  more  nor  less  than  India- 
ink  drawings  on  photographs — we  have  the  most  harmless  and  solitary  brush  mark,  to 
remove  a  trivial  and  unimportant  defect,  remorselessly  condemned  as  excluding  an 
otherwise  splendid  production  from  the  reward  honourably  and  fairly  due  to  its  pro 
ducer.  But  the  important  and  attractive  feature  to  which  I  more  specially  allude  is. 
painted  photographs.  Why  should  these  be  excluded  ?  Why  should  an  art  which 
provides  honourable  employment  for  many  clever  painters  of  repute,  and  which  blend* 
to  the  advantage  of  both  the  respective  arts  of  painting  and  photography,  -be 
discouraged  ?  I  must  confess  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  a  reply  to  these  questions, 
although  I  rather  fancy  that  the  injustice  thus  done  to  a  legitimate  application  of 
photography  has  to  no  small  extent  avenged  itself  in  contributing  to  the  effect  which 
we  have  alluded  to  above,  viz.,  the  public’s  desertion  of  the  Society's  little  exhibition 
room.” 

We  have  received  four  stereoscopic  views  on  the  Noran,  Forfarshire,  by 
“Tannin,”  Perth.  Tho  negatives  were  taken  by  the  wet  collodion 
process.  The  subjects  comprise  cascades,  rocks,  and  rustic  bridges,  and 
ai’e  suggestive  of  scenes  among  which,  at  this  particular  season,  no  one 
would  object  to  roam.  If  a  fault  might  be  indicated,  it  would  be  in  the 
fact  that  they  are  slightly  over-toned.  This  remark  applies  especiallv 
to  Distant  View  of  the  Lower  Fall  on  the  Moran,  which  is  also  rather  too 
deeply  printed,  but  which  in  composition  and  general  stereoscopic  effect 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  nearer  view  of  the  same  subject 
from  the  bridge  is  a  very  beautiful  and  effective  picture.  “Tannin’s” 
pictures  are,  on  the  whole,  very  successful. 

Mrs.  Nunn,  of  Kennington  Green,  sends  us  some  specimens  of  cartes  de 
visite  which  are  coloured  by  what  she  designates  the  French  method  of 
colouring,  although  in  what  this  method  consists  we  are  not  aware. 
Judging  by  the  effect  produced,  we  should  say  that  such  tinting  will 
commend  itself  to  many  as  being  a  decided  improvement  to  a  portrait. 
In  those  submitted  to  us  everything  seems  harmonious  and  in  keeping- 
nothing  being  obtrusive. 


Dr.  Monckhoven’s  Enlarging  Apparatus. — It  is  very  suggestive  of 
the  estimated  value  of  this  apparatus  among  eminent  opticians  that  both 
Mr.  Dallraeyer  and  Mr.  Ross  have  accepted  the  agencies  for  its  sale  in 
this  country. 
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||ttc  lings  of  Somfios. 

MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

An  extra  out-door  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Saturday  last,  the 
27th  ult.  The  party  left  Manchester  at  8.10  a.m.,  and  arrived  at  Matlock 
Bath  at  10.30.  Numerous  choice  views  presented  themselves  for  an 
instant  as  the  train  moved  along,  but  as  no  one  had  come  prepared  to 
take  instantaneous  pictures,  the  members  were  compelled  to  wait  until 
their  arrival  at  the  end  of  their  journey. 

Matlock  Bath  abounds,  as  most  people  are  aware,  in  beautiful  scenery ; 
and,  having  the  advantage  of  a  very  fine  day,  there  was  every  opportu¬ 
nity  for  getting  good  pictures. 

The  members  were  soon  scattered  over  the  place,  and  excited  a  little 
curiosity  in  the  minds  of  the  uninitiated  as  to  what  they  were  doing. 
One  old  gentleman  wished  to  know  if  they  were  “  setting  out  another 
new  railway.”  Another,  not  being  quite  satisfied  that  there  was  to  be  an 
“atmospheric”  line  over  the  High  Tor,  asked  confidingly  of  one  of  the 
members — “  But,  without  joking,  now  what  are  you  doing  ?” 

There  was  a  considerable  haziness  for  about  an  hour  and  a-half  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  which,  however,  cleared  off  in  time  to  enable  most  of 
the  plates  to  be  exposed.  There  were  twelve  cameras  at  work,  and  of 
various  sizes,  from  stereoscopic  to  11x9-  The  processes  were  collodio- 
albumen,  tannin,  modification  of  Fothergill,  and  Dr.  Hill  Norris’s. 

At  about  a  quarter  past  five,  fourteen  members  and  friends  sat  down  to 
dinner  at  the  New  Bath  Hotel,  and  the  party  returned  by  the  6.54  train, 
arriving  in  Manchester  about  9.40,  after  a  very  agreeable  day’s  journey. 
This  was  the  last  out-door  meeting  for  the  season. 

The  first  general  meeting  of  the  season  will  be  held  at  the  Mechanics’  In¬ 
stitution,  David-street,  at  seven  o’clock  p.m.,  on  Wednesday,  the7thinst. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  MARSEILLES. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  22nd  ult., — 
M.  Gabriel,  President,  occupying  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  committee  charged  with  the  duty  of  arranging  the  programme  of 
the  competition  in  the  matter  of  enlargement  has  terminated  its  labours. 
The  programme  (which  we  append)  was  read  and  adopted  after  one  or 
.two  trifling  modifications. 

M.  Ferris,  a  photographer  of  Marseilles,  and  member  of  the  Society, 
exhibited  the  magnificent  album  which  he  had  completed  for  the  Prefec¬ 
ture  of  the  Bouches  du  Phone.  This  album  contained  an  important  col¬ 
lection  of  proofs  20  by  15f  inches,  which  were  reproductions  on  wet  col¬ 
lodion  of  all  the  monuments  and  remarkable  points  of  view  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Marseilles. 

M.  Ferris  received  the  congratulation  of  the  Society  for  this  truly 
extraordinary  work,  which  reflected  the  highest  credit  on  his  abilities. 

M.  Jacuuemet,  in  his  analysis  of  the  publications  received  by  the  So¬ 
ciety,  directed  attention  to  the  remarks  contained  in  The  British  Journal 
of  Photography  of  the  19th  August,  on  the  subject  of  the  communication 
made  by  M.  Teisseire,  at  the  last  meeting,  concerning  the  inferiority  of 
dry  processes  as  compared  with  wet  for  the  reproduction  of  engravings. 

M.  Teisseire  (after  requesting  that  the  passage  referred  to  might  be 
read)  replied  that  it  was  far  from  his  intention  to  attack  the  process  of 
Major  Kussell,  which  he  had,  on  the  contrary,  in  company  with  M. 
Vidal,  been  one  of  the  promoters  of  at  Marseilles.  He  recognised  the 
constancy  of  the  process,  and  its  extreme  practicability  as  compared  with 
other  processes  up  to  this  date  ;  but  he  must  also  say  that  the  wet  process 
had  always  yielded  him  negatives  of  a  superior  character.  Perhaps  (said 
M.  Teisseire)  there  is  in  our  mode  of  manipulation  some  mistake  which  is 
the  cause  of  these  inferior  results ;  if  so,  it  would  be  doing  us  great 
service  to  convince  us  of  our  errors  by  an  appeal  to  facts  capable  of 
demonstrating  that  dry  processes — and  especially  the  tannin  process — 
can  furnish  in  the  reproduction  of  engravings  results  equal  in  value  to 
those  obtained  by  the  wet  process.  The  Photographic  Society  of  Mar¬ 
seilles  would  be  glad  to  have  the  question  elucidated,  and  to  that  end 
appeals  to  its  brethren  in  the  photographic  art  on  the  other  side  of  the 
channel,  hoping  that  they  would  not  delay  to  place  themselves  in  accord 
on  this  interesting  question. 

Messrs.  Gilbault,  Jacquemet,  and  Vidal  noted  the  conclusions  of  M. 
Teisseire.  M.  Vidal  said  that  when,  by  the  dry  collodion  tannin  process, 
a  negative  was  obtained  having  opaque  blacks,  the  proof  was  always  hard; 
but  in  those  casc3,  on  the  contrary,  where  the  exposure  was  necessarily 
much  prolonged,  and  the  negative  passed  that  point  at  which  the  blacks 
were  perfectly  opaque,  a  cliche  was  yielded  possessing  more  or  less  trans¬ 
parence,  causing  the  general  appearance  of  the  positive  proof  to  be 
different  to  that  of  the  engraving.  There  was,  it  was  true,  great  delicacy 
of  detail,  although  tho  general  colour  was  more  or  less  sombre,  while  the 
original  engraving  was  formed  only  of  two  colours  completely  distinct 
and  separate — black  and  white. 

M.  \  ldal  exhibited  a  pocket  photometer  and  communicated  the  results 
of  his  recent  photographic  labours.  The  experiments  bore  reference  to 
the  influence  which  the  position  of  the  diaphragm  may  exerciso  on  the 
time  ot  exposure.  After  numerous  comparative  experiments  made  with  a 
variety  ot.  lenses  from  French  houses,  he  was  brought  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  distance  usually  prescribed  might  be  neglected.  He  had  observed 


that  generally  the  place  occupied  by  the  diaphragm  was  in  advance  of  the 
lens  about  two-thirds  of  tho  entire  diameter  of  tho  lens,  and  when  that 
was  the  case  the  calculations  in  his  tables  would  be  found  perfectly  prac¬ 
tical,  the  mathematical  difference  which  might  exist  according  to  the  re¬ 
spective  positions  in  tho  conditions  so  indicated  being  of  no  practical 
importance.  The  question  of  instantaneity  had  occupied  much  of  his 
(M.  Vidal’s)  attention,  especially  that  of  the  infinitely  short  exposuroa 
required  by  certain  combinations  of  lenses,  diaphragms,  focal  dis¬ 
tances,  and  intensities  of  light.  He  had  observed  that  in  certain 
cases,  even  with  dry  collodion,  the  time  of  exposuro  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  need  not  be  more  than  two-tenths  of  a  second,  from  which  it 
follows  that  if  tho  exposure  is  less  it  would  bo  insufficient,  and  also 
that  four  or  five-tenths  was  too  long.  It  was,  therefore,  desirable  to 
have  a  shutter  which  would  work  to  the  one-tenth  of  a  second.  Ho  (M. 
\  idal)  admitted  that  there  were  certain  instantaneous  shutters  which 
were  very  rapid  and  well  made — that  of  M.  Tissot  for  example ;  but 
they  had  the  defect  of  not  indicating  tho  time  of  exposure.  They 
worked  either  too  quickly  or  too  slowly,  and  were  [comparable  to  'a 
shutter  which,  for  short  exposures,  had  the  inconvenience  to  remain  open 
a  cei’tain  fixed  time,  without  regard  to  tho  varying  circumstances  which 
must  necessarily  influence  the  time  of  exposure.  Thus  for  an  apparatus 
always  the  same,  no  portion  of  which  was  modified,  was  it  not  at  least 
necessary  to  make  a  note  of  the  hour  of  tho  day  at  which  the  exposuro 
took  place,  the  state  of  tho  atmosphere  at  tho  moment,  and  also  tho  re¬ 
flecting  power  of  the  object  to  be  reproduced  ?  It  was  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  that  they  should  be  able  to  operate  with  a  full  knowledge  of  tho 
causes  which  influenced  tho  time  necessary  for  an  instantaneous  exposure; 
then,  onty,  should  they  be  able  to  state  accurately  what  they  had  done, 
and  obtain  conditions  exactly  determinable,  together  with  constant  and 
satisfactory  results. — M.  Vidal  then  described  some  experiments  which  be 
had  performed,  with  the  above  object  in  view.  Ho  had  not  yet  obtained 
completely  satisfactory  results,  but  hoped  shortly  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Arthur  Taylor  (referring  to  tho  foregoing  point)  gave  some 
valuable  hints  to  M.  Vidal,  and  illustrated  by  a  drawing  a  system  which 
would  admit  of  the  construction  of  a  shutter  such  as  described  by  M. 
Vidal.  He  thought  also  that  such  an  apparatus  was  indispensable  to  the 
progress  of  the  photographic  art. 

The  Secretary  explained  to  tho  Society  a  project  for  the  formation  at 
Marseilles  of  a  weekly  journal  under  the  patronage  of  all  the  society  d' en¬ 
couragement.  Each  one  of  these  societies  would  be  represented  in  the 
committee  of  organisation  of  the  journal  by  two  delegates. 

The  President  proposed  for  the  above  purpose  MM.  Jacquemet  and 
Lacouriege — names  which  were  carried  by  acclamation. 

The  business  being  concluded,  the  members  separated. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  COMPETITION  OPENED  BY  THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  MARSEILLES. 

The  Photographic  Society  of  Marseilles  invites  competition  in  proofs  obtained 
by  enlargement.  A  gold  medal  will  be  the  principal  prizo  offered. 

Tho  proofs  sent  for  competition  should  be  addressed,  up  to  tho  end  of 
November,  to  M.  Leon  Vidal,  Secretary  of  the  Photographic  Society,  a 
T  Union  des  Arts,  Marseilles. 

The  cost  of  carriage  must  be  defrayed  by  the  competitors. 

Nothing  will  be  admitted  to  compete  for  the  gold  modal  but  portraits  enlarged 
to  life-size,  without  the  slightest  re-touehing. 

An  initial  positive  proof  from  the  original  negative  must  bo  attached  to  the 
enlargement.  In  the  event  of  the  Jury  requiring  it,  the  original  negative  must 
be  produced. 

Enlarged  proofs  of  views  from  nature  may  also  be  sent  to  the  Society,  but 
they  will  constitute  a  separate  department,  in  which  a  silver  medal  will  b6 
offered  as  the  prize. 

With  the  object  of  imparting  a  higher  authority  to  the  decision  which  will 
follow  the  competition,  the  examination  of  the  proofs  will  be  confided  to  a 
Jury  composed  of  eminent  photographers  in  Paris,  whose  names  will  not  tran¬ 
spire  until  after  their  decision  is  given. 

The  competitors  should  describe  the  process  and  apparatus  by  which  their 
pictures  werg  obtained,  and  any  other  information  which  they  may  consider 
necessary  or  desirable. 

These  instructions,  together  with  the  name,  surname,  and  address  of  the 
competitor,  must  be  enclosed  in  a  sealed  envelope  bearing  a  motto. 

This  envelope  must  be  enclosed  in  that  which  bears  the  address  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Society,  with  the  heading  “  Concours  Photograph ique. ’ ’ 

The  proofs  must  have  repeated  on  their  backs  the  letters  and  the  motto  borne 
by  the  first  envelope. 

All  proofs  bearing  any  writing  or  signature,  which  will  in  any  way  indicate 
the  name  of  the  competitor,  will  not  be  admitted  to  the  competition. 

After  the  30th  November  no  more  proofs  will  be  received  for  competition. 

Marseilles,  23 rcl  August,  1864.  Leon  Vidal,  Secretary. 


Jxrragn  Corrrspcntixenxe. 

Paris,  August  29th,  1864. 

One  of  my  acquaintances  having  been  commissioned  to  go  some  distance 
into  the  country  to  give  instructions  in  the  “  black  art”  of  photography, 
more  particularly  in  relation  to  instantaneous  effects,  he  started  earl}'  by 
the  train,  and  arrived  with  his  chemicals  and  apparatus  during  the  after¬ 
noon  at  the  park  gate  of  the  chateau,  his  place  of  destination.  Here  the 
lodge-keeper,  taking  off  hie  hat,  politely  inquired  his  name  and  business, 
and  upon  receiving  the  answer  invited  him  to  enter  the  parlour,  whilst  a 
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communication  was  sent  to  the  family  at  the  house,  a  distance  of  two  or 
three  miles.  He  saw,  to  his  astonishment,  the  keeper  dispatch  by  a 
telegraphic  apparatus  arranged  in  the  lodge,  the  news  of  his  arrival.  .  A 
reply  was  quickty  received  thanking  him  for  his  kindness,  and  begging 
of  him  to  wait  until  a  carriage  came  down  the  avenue  to  take  him  up  to 
the  rooms  prepared  for  him  in  the  hall.  The  use  of  the  telegraph  gave 
the  idea  to  my  friend  to  utilise  it  for  giving  exposures  at  a  certain  instant 
for  artist’s  studies  of  horses,  cattle,  &c.,  the  objects  in  motion  passing 
along  a  platform  level  with  the  ground,  and  by  their  weight  producing 
contact  with  connections,  and  thereby  releasing  the  trigger  of  the  sliding 
drop  of  the  dark  shutter  of  the  camera,  the  focus  of  the  lens  being  pre¬ 
viously  arranged  on  the  ground  glass  by  a  model  temporarily  occupying 
the  platform. 

You  must  know  that  we  have  here  a  telegraphic  printing  machine,  the 
|  invention,  after  ten  years’  study,  of  Mr.  Warren  Thompson,  a  retired 
American  photographer,  who,  in  addition  to  his  various  accomplishments, 
is  a  clever  mechanician.  It  is  arranged  with  stops,  each  one  having  upon 
its  face  a  letter  of  the  alphabet  in  Roman  capitals,  or  a  number  up  to  10, 
like  the  stops  upon  the  finger-board  of  a  piano.  Owing  to  the  simplicity 
of  the  mechanism,  any  one — even  a  child — who  can  run  and  read  can  use 
it ;  for  the  act  of  touching  a  letter  or  figure  causes  the  same  to  be  printed 
upon  an  endless  band  of  paper  which  rolls  and  rolls  at  the  same  time  upon 
two  circular  drums  passing  it  before  the  type  of  the  stop  touched.  The 
whole  is  contained  in  a  mahogany  box  with  lock  and  key,  and 

j  resembles  one  of  Newman’s  large  colour  boxes.  When  the  con¬ 

nections  are  made  to  each  box  at  the  extremities  of  the  telegraphic 
wire,  the  printing  is  simultaneously  carried  on  at  the  point  of  depar¬ 
ture  and  the  point  of  arrival,  whether,  at  the  last-named  place,  the 

j  box  be  locked  or  not ;  so  that,  even  during  the  temporary  absence  of 

I  the  future  recipient,  the  message  is  written  and  retained  in  secret,  until 
upon  opening  the  box  on  his  return  he  can  peruse  at  his  leisure  the  com¬ 
munications  in  the  meantime  made  or  printed.  This  instrument  is  sim¬ 
ple  and  economic,  and  would  be  of  great  use  in  large  photographic  estab¬ 
lishments.  But  with  all  new  apparatus  and  machinery  the  operator  must 
recollect  that  laughable  accidents  will  occur ;  as,  for  instance,  the  other 
day  I  saw  the  revolving  shutters,  which  close  at  a  stretch  the  wide  vesti¬ 
bule  of  Nadar’s  establishment  on  the  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  where  so 
many  of  his  productions  are  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  passers  by, 
arrested  in  mid-  air,  and  looking  ready  to  drop  like  a  guillotine  shutter 
before  a  dark  cavernous  objective  on  man,  woman,  or  child  who  should 
be  courageous  enough  to  stoop,  pose,  or  venture  underneath ;  but  in  reality 
neither  an  upward  nor  downward  motion  could  be  got  until  the  engineer 
had  altered  or  removed  some  defect.  Certainly  no  such  casualty  ever 
occurred  with  our  old  shutters  or  mode  of  closing  in. 

We  are  promised,  in  a  few  days,  a  new,  improved,  and  revised  edition 
of  the  most  popular  French  work  on  photography,  namety,  Chimie  Pho- 
tographique ,  by  MM.  Barreswil  and  Davanne.  It  is,  and  has  been,  the 
practice  of  the  director  of  the  Opera  Comique  to  have  reproduced,  by  aid 
of  its  official  photographer,  the  principal  characters  of  each  new  impor¬ 
tant  piece  (and  now  with  the  magnesium  light,  most  probably,  the 
tableaux  in  each  act,  and  to  form  which  so  much  skill  is  displayed),  so  as 
to  have  a  correct  representation  of  the  costumes  and  the  most  striking 
scenes,  to  form  historical  memorials,  and  to  be  useful  in  after  years  for 
reference  or  for  the  revivals  of  the  pieces.  “  Lara,”  “Le  Roi  de  Garbes,” 
and  “  Lalla  Rookh  ”  have  already  been  done.  The  last  piece  has  become 
so  French  ifled  by  its  success  as  to  give  rise  to  a  merry  laugh,  and  I  may 
as  well  make  your  readers  participate  in  it.  One  day  an  English  copy 
of  Moore’s  poem  was  lying  on  the  table  with  various  photographs;  it  was 
taken  up  by  the  author  of  several  rattling  French  vaudevilles  (a  regular 
flaneur ),  who  had  entered  to  chat  and  hear  the  news.  He  read  aloud  the 
title,  and  exclaimed — “  What !  have  they  already  translated  Lalla  Poohh  into 
English 

_  I  hear  good  news  of  the  progress  that  Professor  Martin  is  making  with 
his  new  portrait  lens.  We  are  to  have  a  large  opening,  a  comparatively 
short  focus,  an  image  without  distortion,  and  with  good  definition  at  the 
centre  and  to  the  edges  of  the  picture. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  a  visit  from  M.  Angerer,  the  cele¬ 
brated  photographer  to  the  Imperial  Court  of  Vienna,  whose  admirable 
works  you  will  remember  were  exposed  at  the  International  Exhibition  at 
London  in  1862,  and  who  also  exhibits  at  the  Exhibition  of  the  French 
Photographic  Society  now  open  here,  truthful  details  of  which  pictures 
have  appeared  in  your  first  notice  of  this  Exhibition,  at  page  189.  He 
called  upon  mo  at  the  recommendation  of  M.  Lewitsky,  to  ask  my 
opinion  of  the  dyalitic  enlarging  apparatus  of  M.  van  Monckhoven. 

'  During  the  year  1859  I  made  experiments  with  a  second  lens  (concavo- 
convex)  in  the  solar  camera  of  Woodward,  precisely  as  now  proposed.  I 
did  not  perceive  any  advantages  which  counterbalanced  the  loss  sustained 
from  the  absorption  of  light  by  tho  second  lens,  and  consequently  pur¬ 
sued  my  researches  in  other  directions.  The  objects  aimed  at  were  to  pro¬ 
duce  upon  chlorised,  albumenised,  or  other  sensitive  surface,  a  sharper 
image  without  distortion,  and  that  in  less  time  than  had  hitherto  been 
done.  These  results  were  obtained,  and  for  more  than  a  year  have  been 
tested  by  experience.  The  last  word  has  not  yet  been  said* upon  enlarging 
apparatus.  I  think  much  praise  is  due  to  America  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Woodward  for  the  invention  of  his  solar  camera;  for,  in  truth,  all  that 
has  been  since  introduced  by  Jamin,  Darlot,  Hermagis,  Wothlv,  Disderi, 
Ghemar,  Liebert,  and  others,  are  simply  repetitions  of  the  principles  first 
enunciated  by  him.  W.  Harrison. 


tgglT  We  are  at  all  times  willing  to  assist  our  Correspondents  to 

THE  UTMOST  OF  OUR  ABILITY,  BUT  WE  CAN  ONLY  DO  SO  THROUGH  THE 

MEDIUM  OF  THE  JOURNAL.  We  CANNOT  GIVE  PRIVATE  REPLIES  EXCEPT 

TO  PERSONAL  FRIENDS.  _ 

THE  BLINDS’  CONTROVERSY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Dear  Sirs, — In  photography  everybody  owes  so  much  to  everybody 
else,  that,  when  a  difficulty  or  dispute  arises,  it  is  the  duty  of  everybody  to 
say  or  do  everything  that  they  can  to  solve  or  settle  it. 

To  the  patent  law  in  general,  or  with  patentees  in  general,  I  have  no 
fault  to  find.  As  a  rule,  the  man  who  gives  time,  money,  and  brain  to 
bring  about  anything  new  may  be  entitled  to  insist  on  deriving  benefit 
from  the  result  of  his  labour ;  but  with  photographic  patents — whether 
processes,  materials,  or  apparatus — it  is  a  very  different  affair.  I  look 
upon  them  with  much  suspicion,  and  with  photographic  patentees  I  have 
no  sympathy.  The  only  consolation  is,  that  on  looking  over  the  list  for 
the  past  dozen  years,  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  they  were 
“fools  for  their  pains.”  And  it  is  right  that  it  should  be  so  ;  for  nearly 
all  that  we  at  the  present  time  know  of  our  delightful  art  we  are  debtors 
to  those  who  have  gone  before  and  those  who  are  working  around  us.  If 
we  thus  get  much,  we  are  in  common  honesty  bound  to  give  all  that  we 
can — not  grudgingly  or  tied  down  with  patent  royalty,  but  freely  given, 
as  freely  as  we  have  received. 

At  tho  same  time,  however,  if  a  man  does  stumble  on  something  which 
turns  out  to  be  really  an  improvement ;  and  if  his  necessity,  or  his  greed, 
induces  him  so  far  to  sacrifice  the  pleasure  derived  from  the  practice  of 
the  common  honesty  already  mentioned  as  to  seek  to  retain  the  improve¬ 
ment  for  his  own  use,  or  to  permit  its  use  by  others  only  on  payment  of 
a  certain  amount  of  current  coin  of  the  realm,  although  he  may  not  be  a 
man  that  we  should  like  to  shake  hands  with  as  a  friend,  nor  one  likely 
to  merit  tho  gratitude  of  posterity  for  good  deeds  done,  he  is  legally 
entitled  to  get  that  which  he  demands.  He  ought  to  get  his  “pound  of 
flesh,”  but  we  should  take  care  that  not  a  drop  of  blood  or  a  grain  over 
the  pound  goes  with  it. 

Now,  this  long  introduction  brings  me  to  where  I  ought  to  have  begun — • 
the  recent  dispute  respecting  the  right  of  Mr.  McLachlan,  of  Manchester, 
to  demand  payment  for  certain  alleged  infringements  of  his  patent  blinds. 

About  a  year  ago  I  visited  Mr.  McLachlan’ s  studio,  and  saw  his  blinds 
in  full  operation.  I  thought  the  arrangement  excellent,  and  still  think 
so,  and  have  again  and  again  recommended  it  to  parties  consulting  me  on 
the  subject ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  success  must  be  turning  his  head,  else 
he  would  hardly  venture  so  far  as  to  attempt  to  prevent  a  photographer 
keeping  the  sun  from  his  sitter  by  hanging  strips  of  cloth  from  the  roof. 
The  tiling  is  so  simple,  and  so  likely  to  have  occured  to  operators  long 
ago,  that  I  have  no  doubt  testimony  to  its  use  previous  to  the  date  of  the 
patent  will  flow  in  from  all  quarters,  if  necessary ;  and,  as  one  item  of 
evidence,  I  am  in  a  position  to  show  that,  during  the  years  1857  and 
1858,  Colonel  Bell,  now  residing  in  Edinburgh,  tempered  his  light 
exactly  in  that  way.  He  converted  a  conservatory  which  was  in 
his  garden  into  a  glass  house  for  photographic  purposes ;  but  the 
roof  being  nearly  flat,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  all  day,  he  could  do 
nothing  in  it  till  the  Yenetian-blind  idea  struck  him.  He  then  hung 
across  the  roof  a  series  of  strips  of  calico,  which,  while  preventing  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  falling  on  his  sitter,  admitted  plenty  of  light  for 
his  purpose.  Of  course,  if  strips  of  calico  may  be  used,  the  same 
stretched  on  frames  cannot  be  objected  to ;  and,  if  wooden  boards  be  con¬ 
sidered  more  convenient  than  calico,  I  presume  there  can  be  no  legal 
objection  to  the  substitution. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  NICOL. 

Edinburgh ,  August  27th,  1864. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— After  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  King,  and 
the  testimony  of  many  photographers  who  have  for  a  long  time  used 
Venetian  blinds  or  louvre  boards  for  regulating  the  light  in  their  studios, 
Mr.  McLachlan,  I  suppose,  must  be  convinced  of  the  absurdity  of  his 
patent.  If  not,  and  he  still  insists  on  enforcing  his  claim  for  a  “royalty,” 
I  would  recommend  a  combination  among  photographers  for  the  purpose 
of  having  the  case  legally  decided.  As  a  general  rule,  John  Bull  has  a 
great  respect  for  the  law — that  is  to  say,  he  respects  anything  bearing  a 
legal  appearance — however  absurd  it  may  be ;  and  this  seems  very  much 
the  case  with  Mr.  McLachlan’s  patent  blinds.  A  photographer,  instead 
of  being  put  to  the  trouble  of  litigating  the  question,  even  although  he  is 
certain  of  obtaining  a  verdict,  would  submit  to  a  small  penalty  and  pay 
it  grumblingly  rather  than  spend  twice  as  much  in  time  and  worry  to 
attain  his  object. 

Mr.  McLachlan  might  make  a  good  thing  of  it  by  going  round,  or 
sending  agents  round,  the  countiy  to  intrude  into  glass-houses  and  pounce 
upon  any  unfortunate  photographer  who  happened  to  have  a  rag  of  calico 
hanging  from  his  roof  or  attached  to  the  sides  for  the  “purpose  of  regu¬ 
lating  light,”  and  get  his  £5  from  every  offender. 

I  hope  he  will  act  on  this  suggestion,  and  then  he  will  raise  a  nest  of 
hornets  about  his  ears  which  would  soon  sting  him  into  surrender.  I  feel 
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confident  we  should  soon  drive  him  from  the  field,  and  compel  him  legally 
to  relinquish  his  very  absurd  claim. 

If  you  think  my  suggestion  worth  a  place  in  your  Journal  you  may 
publish  it.  I  shall  be  glad  to  subscribe  £5  to  the  fund. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Regent- street.  AJAX. 

[Your  idea  of  a  general  defence  fund  will,  in  case  of  necessity,  no 
doubt  be  acted  upon,  as  mimy  professional  photographers  have  avowed 
their  intention  of  setting  at  defiance  Mr.  McLachlan’s  patent  rights. — 
Eds.] 

CLIPS  FOR  WASHING  PRINTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  a  recent  number  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy,  page  231,  in  an  article  on  washing  prints,  the  writer  recommends 
wedging  them  into  grooves  by  means  of  lucifer-match  stems.  I  think  I 
can  suggest  a  simpler  plan,  and  one  less  likely  to  tear  the  prints.  Take 
two  thin  pieces  of  wood  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  broad  and  three 
inches  long,  make  a  notch  across  the  middle  of  the  broad  part,  adjust  them 
one  on  each  side  of  a  glass  rod,  slip  an  India-rubber  band  on  just  below 
the  rod,  and  you  have  a  clip  working  on  the  rod.  A  number  of  these 
clips  may  be  placed  on  rods  to  be  laid  across  a  washing-box  such  as  I  de- 
described  in  your  last,  the  prints  to  be  suspended  therefrom.  The  lower 
part  of  the  clips  should  taper  to  a  point,  so  that  the  smallest  possible  por¬ 
tion  may  come  in  contact  with  the  print. 

The  clips  slipping  up  and  down  the  rods  may  be  made  available  for  any 
size  prints  without  trouble. 

The  India-rubber  bands  are  slices  cut  off  a  piece  of  vulcanised  tubing  ; 
the  wood  used  was  some  laths  from  an  old  Venetian  blind.  Several  dozens 
may  be  made  in  an  hour ;  and,  to  persons  residing  in  out-of-the-way 
districts,  they  will  be  found  quite  as  convenient  as  the  ordinary  American 
clips. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  F.  V.  B. 

RESTORING  FADED  DAGUERREOTYPES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen. — I  have  an  old  Daguerreotype  which  is  fading,  and  wish 
you  would  give  me  some  information  as  to  the  best  means  of  restoring  it, 
if  that  can  be  done. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  LUX. 

Leeds ,  August  24,  1804. 

[If  the  Daguerreotype  is  fading  or  getting  obscured  by  a  darkness 
setting  in  from  the  edge  towards  the  centre,  a  solution  of  cyanide  of 
potassium,  with  subsequent  rinsing  in  distilled  water,  will  prove  a  remedy. 
The  following  solution  has  a  remarkable  effect  in  cleaning  and  beautify¬ 
ing  a  Daguerreotype.  To  a  solution  of  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cyanide 
of  potassium  in  three  ounces  of  water,  add  a  teaspoonful  of  a  solution 
consisting  of  water  three  ounces,  and  a  half-ounce  of  each  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  ingredients : — Carbonate  of  potash,  alum,  common  salt,  gallic  acid, 
sulphate  of  copper,  and  purified  borax.  When  the  plate  is  wet,  pour  on 
a  little,  and  heat  it  with  a  powerful  blaze.  The  effect  will  be  quickly 
produced,  in  from  three  to  fifteen  seconds.  Rinse  in  distilled  water  and 
then  dry.  This  solution  was  much  used  by  American  Daguerreotypists, 
and  to  its  use  was  attributed  the  peculiar  brilliancy  that  characterises  so 
many  of  the  transatlantic  Daguerreotypes. — Eds.] 

A  NEW  TRICK.— CAUTION  TO  PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — For  the  benefit  of  others  I  am  anxious  to  make  known, 
by  means  of  your  useful  Journal,  a  circumstance  which  has  happened  to 
me,  and  which  is  one  of  those  ill-worked  dodges  got  up  by  thieves. 

A  young  man  of  rather  respectable  appearance  entered  my  photographic 
studio  about  five  o’clock  this  afternoon  for  the  purpose  of  having  his  por¬ 
trait  taken.  The  exposure  having  been  effected,  I  stepped  into  my  dark 
room,  and  while  engaged  in  developing  the  negative,  this  worthy  un¬ 
screwed  the  lens,  and  decamped  with  it.  For  the  guidance  of  any  to  whom 
it  may  be  offered  for  sale,  I  may  state  that  it  is  a  Ross’s  lens,  No.  10,090, 
and  is  called  by  the  maker  his  No.  2  lens. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  gentleman  over-calculated  his  ingenuity  by  allow¬ 
ing  me  to  take  a  most  perfect  likeness  of  him,  which,  by  the  time  you  re¬ 
ceive  this,  will  be  printed,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  police. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

6,  Upper  Dorset  Place,  Clapham  Road,  8.,  GEO.  S.  TEAR. 

August  30 tli,  18G4. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wm.  Taylor  (Hull). — Mr.  Warner’s  address  is  Ross,  Herefordshire. 

Old  Ebor. — Received.  Will  appear  in  our  next.  The  precipitate  sent 
cannot  be  analysed  in  time  for  description  this  week. 

D.  W.  Hill,  O.  G.,  and  Others. — We  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Pouncy’s 
carbon  tissue  can  bo  purchased  in  London ;  but  we  understand  it  can  be 
forwarded  without  injury  by  post.  His  address  is — “Mr.  John  Pouncy, 
Dorchester.” 

Anti-Humbug  again  writes  to  us  wishing  us  to  take  up  the  subject  of  the 
management  of  the  Amateur  Photographic  Association.  The  proper  course  for 
him  to  adopt  is  to  address  himself  to  the  Committee  of  Management  in  the  first 
instance,  and  should  they  declino  entertaining  his  complaint,  then  to  appeal  to 
the  members  of  the  Association;  but  it  must  bo  obvious  to  him  that  the 
management  or  mismanagement  of  such  a  Society  is  a  subject  scarcely  suited 
for  the  pages  of  a  photographic  journal. 


Address  Wanted. — Would  Mr.  Cole,  late  of  Essex-strcct,  Strund,  be  kind 
enough  to  forward  his  present  address  to  the  Editors  ? 

Nemo  (Sheffield). —  1.  We  would  advise  you  to  take  a  carefully-assorted  set  of 
pure  chemicals  with  you  to  New  Zealand.  You  will  find  photographic  chemi¬ 
cals  there  more  than  twice  the  price  they  can  bo  got  for  in  this  country,  and 
not  so  good. — 2.  Specks  on  a  lens  detract  very  little  from  its  value ;  but  wo 
would  advise  you,  if  you  want  to  turn  out  really  lirst-rato  work,  to  bo  particu¬ 
larly  careful  about  the  quality  of  the  lens,  nud  if  you  are  not  a  judge  in  theso 
matters,  to  purchase  it  from  an  optician  of  high  reputation. 

M.  C.  C.  (Nottingham). — 1.  Your  hyposulphite  solutions  of  silver  may  bo 
mixed  before  the  after  treatment  for  the  reduction  of  tho  silver.— 2,  3,  and  4.  It 
ivould  take  too  much  space  to  detail  the  reducing  processes  bore.  You  had 
better  consult  tho  appendix  to  llardwich’s  Photographic  Chemistry ,  where 
you  will  find  them  fully  described. — 5.  If  you  throw  a  solution  of  protoml- 
pliatc  of  iron  into  your  old  toning  solution  tho  gold  will  bo  precipitated,  and 
may  bo  collected  on  a  filter.  Wash  the  black  powder  well,  and  dissolvo  it  in 
aqua-regia ,  by  either  of  the  methods  recently  published  in  this  Journal. 

C.  A.  Fernelay  (Melton  Mowbray). — The  group  No.  1  is  exceedingly  well 
posed,  with  the  exception  of  the  old  gentleman  to  the  left,  who  is  quite  out  of 
place.  The  picture  is  not  sufficiently  printed.  Tho  negative  of  No.  2  is  evi¬ 
dently  too  feeble.  No.  3  is  very  good  ;  but  you  might  have  asked  tho  laundress 
to  remove  the  linen  beforo  you  exposed  your  plate :  it  would  have  benefited 
your  picture.  Nos.  4,  o,  and  6,  would  have  been  fair  specimens  of  card  photo¬ 
graphy  but  for  too  much  top  light.  Avoid  such  an  excess  of  light  over  tho 
head  of  the  sitter;  it  throws  the  shadows  of  tho  face  too  much  down,  and,  as 
you  will  see,  makes  the  pretty  young  lady  of  No.  5  positively  quite  ug— plain 
we  mean. 

W.  S.  (Belper). — 1.  The  yellowness  in  the  corner  of  tho  print  you  send  is  in 
all  probability  caused  by  its  not  having  been  immersed  completely  in  tho  fixing 
bath  at  once.  The  yellow  deposit  is  sulpliido  of  silver,  arising  from  the  spon¬ 
taneous  decomposition  of  tho  hyposulphite  of  silver  before  it  could  bo  dissolved 
by  an  excess  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  Your  prints  should  be  plunged  one  by 
one  into  the  fixing  bath  and  moved  about,  otherwise  thero  will  always  bo  a 
danger  of  obtaining  yellowish  whites.  In  your  case  neither  tho  tonmg  nor 
tho  washing  had  anything  to  do  with  tho  mishap  ;  but  perhaps  it  may  havo 
arisen  from  touching  the  print,  before  fixing,  with  hands  contaminated  with 
acid  or  hyposulphite  of  soda. — 2.  "We  have  not  yet  received  tho  other  print  you 
allude  to,  but  will  send  for  it.  "We  cannot  undertake  to  return  prints. 

H.  R.  F.  (Bradford). — 1.  Tho  yellowness  of  tho  solution  you  refer  to  as  occur¬ 
ring  in  your  bath  after  filtration,  arises  from  its  being  already  fully  saturated 
with  iodide  of  silver,  part  of  which  will  be  precipitated  when  tho  solution  is 
poured  into  a  wet  bottle.  It  thereby  becomes  somewhat  diluted,  and  in  that 
state  will  not  hold  so  much  iodide  of  silver  in  solution  or  in  combination  as  it 
would  w'hen  more  concentrated :  hence  the  precipitate.  If  you  add  a  few  crys¬ 
tals  of  nitrate  of  silver  after  filtering,  tho  yellowness  will  disappear.  You  may 
adopt  our  system  of  sunning  with  great  confidence.  There  is  no  necessity  for 
your  throwing  the  bath  into  the  waste  bottle. — 2.  After  washing  your  plate 
well,  first  in  distilled  and  then  in  ordinary  water,  you  may  pour  over  it,  two  or 
three  times,  a  one-grain  solution  of  soluble  bromide  before  applying  the  tannin. 
Afterwards  you  may  wash  off  the  tannin  thoroughly  and  stand  up  in  the  dark 
to  dry.  You  will  find  it  a  very  certain  process. 

Highlander  (Inverness). — 1.  The  reticulated  cracks  in  your  collodion  film 
have  no  doubt  arisen  from  the  cause  you  state,  viz.,  a  damp  and  cold  atmosphere, 
and  from  the  fixing  agent  having  been  imperfectly  washed  off.  You  failed  in 
your  attempt  to  restore  them  by  Spiller’s  method  of  fuming  in  ether  and  alcohol 
vapour  simply  because  the  thin  raised  lines  of  the  film  had  been  previously 
rubbed  off,  and,  therefore,  could  not  be  again  made  to  adhere  to  the  glass.  Tho 
disease  should  be  treated  in  its  first  stage,  that  is  before  the  reticulated  lines  in 
relief  have  been  removed  from  the  glass. — 2.  Yes.  Any  good  four  and  a-half 
inch  focus  single  lens  will  cover  a  5  X  4  plate  to  the  comers  by  pushing  tho 
stop  a  little  nearer  the  lens,  but  the  definition  will  not  be  equally  perfect  all  over 
the  field. — 3.  We  cannot  say  whose  collodion  gives  the  greatest  intensity :  much 
in  that  respect  depends  on  the  state  of  the  bath  and  on  the  age  of  the  collodion. 
— 4.  Thinning  your  collodion  with  two  parts  pure  ether  and  one  of  strong 
alcohol  will  assist  in  avoiding  the  thick  ridges  at  the  pouring  off  comer  of  your 
plate,  but  you  do  not  seem  to  have  been  very  fortunate  in  your  samples  of 
collodions. 

Amateur  (Manchester). — 1.  Your  difficulty  about  getting  well-toned  prints 
may  probably  be  overcome  by  using  the  acetate  instead  of  the  carbonate  of  soda 
gold  toning  bath.  Different  kinds  of  paper  require  different  treatment,  as  you 
will  speedily  find  if  you  make  systematic  experiments  in  that  direction.  The 
print  you  enclose  seems  to  show  that  you  have  not  been  using  enough  of  gold,  or 
that  you  have  not  allowed  it  to  remain  in  the  toning  bath  sufficiently  long.  If 
you  vary  your  materials  and  try  again,  you  will  soon  reach  the  source  of  error; 
but  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  say  with  precision  wdierein  the  error  consists  with¬ 
out  more  exact  information  as  to  your  chemicals  and  method  of  procedure. 
There  is  also  likely  something  amiss  with  your  washing  water,  for  a  print  ought 
not  to  change  its  colour  during  the  process  of  washing.— 2.  You  may  wash  off 
the  tannin  from  your  plate  before  setting  it  aside  to  dry ;  but  let  the  washing 
be  done  effectually,  otherwise  you  will  have  wavy  lines  on  the  plate.  Major 
Russell  thinks  there  is  a  consideroble  advantage  gained  by  this  method.  We 
have  tried  both  ways,  and  could  scarcely  find  any  difference. — 3.  Your  stereo, 
negatives  are  too  hard,  and  too  dense  in  the  high  lights.  Expose  longer  and 
develope  less — that  will  remedy  the  chalk  and  soot  of  the  prints,  and  give  better 
half-tone.  _ 
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ANGULAR  VIEW  AND  APERTURE. 

In  our  issue  for  8th  July  in  the  current  year  [ante  p.  234],  we  reproduced 
Professor  Towler’s  remarks  relative  to  criticisms  of  the  late  Editor 
of  this  Journal  upon  some  of  the  optical  statements  contained  in  an 
excellent  work  on  photography,  entitled  “  The  Silver  Sunbeam ,”  of 
which  the  learned  Professor  is  the  author.  Our  chief  object  in  re¬ 
producing  Professor  Towler’s  observations  was  that  of  doing  what 
our  predecessor  would  himself  have  done — presented  both  sides  of 
the  argument ;  audi  alteram  partem  was  a  motto  that  he  always 
endeavoured  to  act  up  to.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  article,  we 
appended  a  half  promise  of  some  comments  on  a  future  occasion, 
which  promise  we  now  proceed  to  redeem. 

It  wiH  be  in  the  recoHection  of  some  of  our  readers  that,  in  the 
criticism  in  question,  exception  was  taken  to  an  aUeged  confusion  of 
I  terms  between  angle  of  aperture  and  angle  of  view.  In  the  remarks 
beforecited  [ante  p.234],  ProfesorTowler  gives  his  reasons  for  adopting 
views  which  he  admits  to  be  “not  rigorously  accurate,”  at  the 
:  same  time  attempting  to  show  that  the  angle  of  aperture  and  angle 
of  view  do  not  widely  differ  in  extent. 

It  is  very  evident,  after  a  careful  perusal  of  the  two  sides  of  the 
question,  that  one  (if  not  both)  of  the  parties  to  the  controversy  is 
under  some  misapprehension  relative  to  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
other ;  for  Professor  Towler  says : — 

“  To  sum  up  briefly,  the  author  employed  the  term  in  question  from  the  re¬ 
cognition  of  the  following  properties  in  juxtaposition :  — 

“  1st.  That  the  angle  of  aperture  in  a  given  lens  is  inversely  proportional  to 
the  amount  of  spherical  and  chromatic  aberration. 

“  2nd.  That  the  angle  of  view,  when  the  aberrations  have  been  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  corresponds  in  amount  nearly  with  the  angle  of  aperture ;  and 
“  3rd.  That  the  slight  difference  between  these  angles  depends  on  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  the  mode  by  which  the  corrections  for  spherical  and  chromatic  aberrations 
have  been  effected. 

“  These  are  his  views ;  if  they  are  wrong  he  will  rectify  them. 

Now,  unless  we  much  mistake  our  predecessor’s  views,  he  holds, 
and  has  proved,  that  the  angle  of  view  possessed  by  some  lenses,  so 
far  from  being  limited  by  their  angular  aperture,  actually  increases  as 
the  latter  is  diminished.  This  is  not  always  the  case,  and  the  position 
of  the  stop  with  reference  to  the  lens  materially  affects  the  result. 
Again :  the  first  of  the  propositions  above  given  would,  as  defined  by 
him,  stand  thus — 

The  maximum  angular  aperture  available  at  any  time  with  a  given 
lens  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  amount  of  spherical  and  Chro¬ 
matic  aberrations ;  but  as  it  is  an  axiom  in  optics  that  “  part  of  a 
lens  can  see  as  much  of  any  given  object  as  the  whole  lens,”  it  is 
evident  a  reduction  of  its  aperture,  by  means  of  a  stop  hi  contact 
therewith,  cannot  reduce  its  power  of  rendering  on  the  screen  at 
least  as  much  of  the  view  as  before — which  is  the  idea  intended  to 
be  conveyed  by  the  term  “  its  angle  of  view.”  If  a  stop  be  placed  in 
advance  of,  instead  of  in  contact  with,  the  lens,  it  may  be  so  located 
as  to  diminish  the  amount  of  subject  delineated;  but  it  is  not  a 
necessity  that  it  shaH  so  act,  even  when  placed  at  some  distance  hi 
advance,  provided  the  lens  itself  be  proportionately  large. 

If  it  be  true  that  “  part  of  a  lens  can  see  as  much  of  an  object  as 
the  whole  lens,”  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  angle  of 
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aperture  and  angle  of  View  do  not  “correspond  nearly  in  amount,” 
except  by  accident. 

There  is  another  quality  of  a  lens  upon  which  a  few  words  may 
not  be  inappropriate — -that  to  which  Professor  Towler  has  aUuded  hi 
adopting  Dr.  Carpenter’s  definition  of  “penetrating  power,”  and 
which  is  otherwise  known  as  “  depth  of  focus.”  As  both  of  these 
learned  gentlemen  explain  what  they  intend  to  convey  by  the  term 
employed,  it  may  seem  hypercritical  to  object  to  it ;  but  the  fact  is 
that  Dr.  Carpenter  employs  the  phrase  hi  a  sense  vridely  different  to 
that  to  which  it  was  first  applied  by  preceding  authors,  which  was  in 
point  of  fact  the  quality  of  defining  clearly  very  minute  spaces,  and 
which  is  obtained  by  a  weH  corrected  lens  of  large  angular  aperture: 

Professor  Towler  alludes  to  two  lenses  in  his  possession — one 
made  by  Voigtlander,  and  the  other  by  C.  C.  Harrison  [ante  page  234], 
the  last-named  being  extoUed  for  its  “  considerable  range  hi  focus¬ 
sing.”  As  no  information  is  given  relative  to  diameter  and  focus 
respectively,  we  have  no  means  of  judging  whether  the  aUeged 
superiority  may  not  be  owing  to  smallness  of  angular  aperture,  or, 
what  is  quite  as  probable,  greater  flatness  of  field ;  but  certainly  a 
reduction  of  the  aperture  of  the  first-named  lens,  by  the  judicious 
application  of  a  stop,  will  be  likely  to  improve  its  performance  in  the 
direction  indicated. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  remark  that  Professor  Towler  has  certainly 
erred  in  supposing  Lister,  Ross,  and  Queckett  to  have  adopted  “the 
angle  of  the  illuminated  disc  ”  as  the  measure  of  the  angular  aper¬ 
ture  of  the  lens,  though  we  can  easily  perceive  how  the  misconcep¬ 
tion  has  arisen.  He  is  no  doubt  aHuding  to  the  method  given  for 
measuring  the  angular  aperture  of  a  microscopic  lens,  which  in 
reality  does  so  by  ascertaining  the  direction  of  the  marginal  rays 
refracted  by  the  lens,  and  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
angle  of  the  illuminated  disc. 


ENLARGEMENTS. 

In  resuming  this  week  the  subject  of  enlarged  photographs,  much  of 
what  we  have  to  say  on  the  advantages  attendant  upon  enlarging 
from  a  small  negative,  in  comparison  with  taking  a  large  picture 
by  one  direct  operation,  may  be  anticipated  from  the  remarks  in  our 
former  number  on  this  subject. 

It  is  much  easier  to  take  a  small  negative  than  a  large  one:  The 
exposure  and  all  the  subsequent  operations  are  so  quickly  performed 
that  no  inconvenience  can  be  occasioned  to  the  sitter,  even  if  (to 
give  a  selection)  three  or  four  negatives  have  to  be  taken.  The 
optical  conditions  attendant  upon  the  production  of  smaH  photo¬ 
graphs  are  so  favourable,  when  contrasted  with  those  of  large  ones, 
as  to  aUow  of  an  exposure  of  a  few  seconds,  by  means  of  which  many 
subjects — such  as  paralytic  subjects,  children,  animals,  etc. — may  be 
taken  with  comparative  ease  on  a  small  scale,  when  they  could  scarcely 
be  photographed  with  satisfaction,  if  at  all,  with  a  lens  of  longer  focus 
and  less  angular,  although  larger,  actual  aperture. 

It  lias  been  stated  that  thin,  feeble  negatives  are  those  most 
suitable  for  enlargements.  To  secure  a  large  negative  with  that 
amount  of  density  requisite  to  produce  a  good,  brilliant  picture  is,  to 
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say  the  least,  an  operation  demanding  much  more  shill  in  the 
operator,  and  more  minute  niceties  in  the  condition  of  the  chemicals, 
than  to  produce  a  smaller  negative  without  density.  It  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  obtain  a  collodion  which  at  the  same  time  will  give  a  dense 
negative  with  the  requisite  half-tones.  By  almost  any  of  the  collo¬ 
dions  mentioned  in  our  advertising  pages  we  can  obtain,  with  proper 
exposure,  a  picture  which  possesses  the  characteristics  of  a  good 
positive  by  one  application  of  an  iron  developer;  and  such  is  the 
class  of  picture  best  adapted  for  reproduction  on  a  large  scale. 

A  small  portrait,  taken  at  a  moderate  distance  from  the  camera 
with  a  lens  of  such  a  size  and  focal  length  as  to  be  capable  of  cover¬ 
ing  a  much  larger  plate  than  the  one  actually  operated  upon,  will  be 
found  much  superior  to  one  taken  by  mean3  of  a  lens  of  shorter  focus, 
and  which  is  verging  on  the  point  of  being  over  or  at  least  fully 
taxed.  The  advantages  are  great  in  several  ways.  First,  there  is 
no  exaggeration  of  perspective.  In  such  a  portrait  one  will  not  hear 
the  oft-repeated  complaint  of  photography  reproducing  the  hands, 
the  limbs,  or  the  feet  of  an  undue  size;  or,  in  a  group,  a  con¬ 
siderable  want  of  proportion  between  one  figure  and  another,  accord¬ 
ing  as  they  may  be  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  lens.  In  such 
circumstances  one  may  stretch  out  the  hand  towards  the  camera 
without  fear  of  its  appearing  in  the  picture  larger  than  one’s  head — 
an  effect  which  all  photographers  are  aware  can  be  produced  with 
no  great  difficulty  when  the  sitter  is  too  close  to  the  camera.  All 
such  exaggerations  of  perspective  are  avoided  by  removing  the  camera 
to  a  suitable  distance  from  the  sitter.  This,  also,  secures  another 
advantage.  Few  of  the  oblique  rays  being  employed  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  picture,  the  greatest  possible  sharpness  is  secured ;  while, 
from  the  distance  at  which  the  sitter  is  posed,  an  aperture  of  con¬ 
siderable  width  may  be  employed,  and  yet  great  depth  of  definition 
still  be  obtained.  A  picture  taken  under  such  conditions  is  the 
most  favourable  for  producing  a  sharp  and  agreeable  enlargement, 
in  which  everything  shall  be  harmonious. 

Our  advice  to  those  photographers  who  have  not  yet  got  an 
enlarging  apparatus,  when  taking  a  photograph — say  a  carte — of 
any  individual  to  whom  you  may  not  conveniently  have  access 
again,  more  especially  if  such  a  sitter  be  of  that  social  rank  as 
to  render  it  probable  that  an  enlarged  portrait  might  afterwards  be 
desired,  take  two  negatives— one  fully  developed  for  printing,  the 
other  feeble  and  full  of  detail — and  intimate  on  the  back  of  the 
cartes,  if  such,  that  life-sized  portraits  may  at  any  subsequent  period 
be  obtained  from  the  negative  in  your  possession.  If,  from  any 
cause,  it  be  not  expedient  for  you  to  enlarge  it  yourself,  you  may 
easily  forward  the  negative  to  some  of  those  operators  who  now  make  a 
speciality  of  printing  large  pictures  from  small  negatives — the  names 
of  whom  will  be  found  in  our  advertisement  pages. 

But  not  to  portraiture  only  is  enlargement  applicable.  For  many 
years  some  amateur  photographers  have  confined  themselves  to  the 
production  of  small  landscape  negatives,  to  be  subsequently  enlarged. 
In  the  number  of  this  Journal  for  June  10th,  1854 — or  now  more 
than  ten  years  ago— was  given  an  engraving  of  a  camera,  small  in 
size,  but  exclusively  intended  for  out-of-door  work,  the  productions 
of  which  were  intended  to  be  afterwards  enlarged.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  enter  into  an  account  of  the  most  suitable  apparatus  for 
such  a  purpose ;  enough  for  us  at  present  to  speak  of  the  advantages, 
especially  to  the  traveller,  of  this  branch  of  photography.  Some 
few  years  ago,  Professor  C.  Piazzi  Smyth— a  name  perfectly  familiar 
to  the  world  of  science — when  on  a  tour  in  Russia,  took  a  number  of 
stereoscopic  views  of  some  of  the  objects  and  places  of  interest  in 
that  country.  After  the  negatives  had  fulfilled  the  original  inten¬ 
tion  with  which  they  had  been  taken — viz.,  the  production  of  prints 
upon  paper — the  sharpness  and  gradation  of  tone  being  good,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Smyth  bethought  himself  of  turning  these  to  profitable  ac¬ 
count.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  sharpness  that,  under  the  microscope, 
avc  have  seen  details  which  were  perfectly  undistinguishable  by  even 
the  sharpest  unassisted  eyesight.  The  extent  to  which  some  of 
these  vieAvs  Avere  afterwards  magnified  is  almost  incredible.  From 
t  wo  inches  of  one  of  these  negatives  Ave  have  seen  a  panoramic  \Tiew 
of  six  and  three-quarter  inches  produced,  one  half  of  Avhich  in 


turn  Avas,  by  means  of  an  achromatic  oxyhydrogen  lantern,  ex¬ 
hibited  on  a  screen  twelve  feet  square,  the  sharpness  still  being  all 
that  need  have  been  desired.  And  at  the  conversazione  of  the  Social 
Science  Congress,  in  Edinburgh  University  last  year,  there  were 
some  enlargements  exliibited  from  some  of  the  negatives  of  this 
savant  which  rivalled,  and  in  some  instances  exceeded,  in  sharpness, 
the  average  direct  productions  of  the  day. 

It  is  easier  to  produce  sharp  landscapes  than  sharp  portraits.  The 
smaller  stop  capable  of  being  used,  together  with  the  immobility  of 
the  subject,  at  once  renders  this  apparent.  All  that  avc  have  said 
concerning  the  greater  ease  and  certainty  connected  Avitli  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  small  as  compared  Avith  large  portraits,  applies  equally  to 
landscapes.  If  the  capabilities  of  the  Avet  collodion  process  for 
securing  instantaneous  effects  be  desired  by  the  operator,  then  a 
small  camera  capable  of  securing  a  good  impression  in  the  fractional 
part  of  a  second,  when  the  wet  collodion  process  is  emploj-ed,  together 
witli  microscopic  sharpness  up  to  the  edge  of  the  picture,  may — along 
Avitli  the  necessary  baths,  chemicals,  and  operating  dark  chamber — 
be  packed  up  in  a  space  not  greater  than  any  of  the  most  portable 
12  X  10  inches  cameras  of  the  present  time,  while  the  aggregate 
weight  of  the  Avliole  Avould  bo  scarcely  half  that  of  the  large  camera. 

This  subject  is  a  suggestive  one,  and  here  we  leavn  it  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  our  readers. 


SWAN'S  PATENT  CARBON  PROCESS. 

The  specification  of  Mr.  SAvan’s  carbon  printing  process  is  noAV  be¬ 
fore  the  public  [ante  p.  331],  and  Avill,  doubtless,  be  made  the  subject 
of  much  comment.  This  comment  will,  in  all  probability,  assume 
the  form  of  criticism  as  to  the  novelty  of  the  various  points  claimed 
as  neAV,  for  there  is  no  use  in  attempting  to  disguise  the  fact  that 
photographers  look  with  great  disfavour  upon  all  attempts  to  restrict 
their  free  use  of  everything  that  is  known  in  the  art ;  and  for  tins 
reason  many  Avill  strain  every  nerve  in  an  endeavour  to  sIioav  that 
any  matter  made  the  subject  of  a  patent  had  been  previously  lmoAvn. 
The  principle  on  which  patents  are  granted  is  an  excellent  one.  To 
secure  a  man  some  return  for  his  labour  and  expense  in  perfecting 
any  useful  invention,  he,  on  payment  of  a  certain  sum,  obtains  a 
monopoly  of  that  invention  for  a  stipulated  number  of  j’ears,  on  the 
condition  that  the  tiling  which  he  alleges  to  have  invented  is  really 
neAV  in  the  sense  of  its  not  having  been  previously  publicly  knoAvn. 
What  constitutes  publicity  in  this  sense  is  a  subject  on  which  we  have 
no  intention  of  offering  any  comment ;  but  Ave  cannot  aAToid  remarking 
that,  in  a  synopsis  of  carbon  printing  processes  analogous  to  that  of 
Mr.  SAvan,  Mr.  Rodger,  of  St.  Andrew’s,  some  months  ago,  stated 
a  case  against  the  \Talidity  of  Mr.  SAvan’s  patent  which  may  prove  of 
a  someA\rliat  formidable  nature. 

At  the  tune  of  Mr.  Rodger’s  statement  concerning  carbon  printing, 
Avliich  Avas  made  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  Scotland  in  May 
last,  it  was  obviously  impossible  that  Ave  could  contrast  the  processes 
of  Fargier  or  Poitevin  Avitli  Mr.  SAvan’s,  seeing  that  Ave  were  not  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  specification  of  the  latter  gentleman.  Noav  Ave  are  in  a 
position  to  say  that  there  is,  indeed,  a  remarkable  similarity  between 
the  process  patented  in  France  by  M.  Fargier,  in  1860,  and  that  of 
Mr.  Sivan.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  latter  gentleman,  ere  com¬ 
mitting  himself  to  a  patent — a  step  Avliich  in  photography  rarely  (if 
it  ever  has  in  a  single  case  yet)  reimbursed  the  patentee  for  the  pe¬ 
cuniary  outlay— has  duly  weighed  the  pros  and  cons,  and  has  satisfied 
himself  that  the  variations  he  has  introduced  on  the  Fargier  process 
are  of  a  sufficiently  marked  character  to  warrant  him  in  publishing 
his  invention  as  a  new  one. 

M.  Fargier’s  process,  in  brief,  is  as  follows : — On  a  plate  of  glass  is 
poured  a  solution  consisting  of  gelatine,  carbon,  and  a  bicliromic 
salt.  This,  when  dry,  is  printed  upon  by  means  of  a  negative,  and 
collodion  is  then  poured  over  the  surface  to  form  a  film,  after  winch 
both  films— noAV  so  compacted  together  as  to  form  only  one — are 
removed  from  the  glass,  the  image  developed  by  immersion  in  Avater, 
and  the  picture  then  pasted  to  a  sheet  of  Avliite  paper. 

Mr.  SAvan’s  process  consists  in  applying,  in  the  same  manner,  to  a 
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plate  of  glass  a  coating  of  gelatine,  carbon,  and  chromic  salt,  of  a 
similar  nature  to  that  of  M.  Fargier ;  but  he  sometimes — and  we  sup¬ 
pose  preferably — gives  the  glass  a  preliminary  coating  of  collodion. 
The  film  is  removed  from  the  glass  before  being  placed  under  the 
negative,  and,  immediate^  after  the  exposure  is  effected,  is  mounted 
on  paper  to  give  consistence  and  strength  to  the  tissue.  These  are 
the  only  two  parts  of  the  process  which  may  be  considered  new ;  and 
whether  they  will  give  validity  to  the  patent  or  not  has  yet  to  be 
determined.  The  development  is  effected  as  usual  by  immersion  in 
warm  water.  Mr.  Swan  enters  into  the  details  of  his  process  with 
great  minuteness,  but  we  fear  that  the  general  similarity  of  the  two 
processes  is  too  great  to  enable  him  to  hold  his  own  commercially. 
But,  whatever  be  the  result  to  him  in  this  way,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
at  all  as  to  the  impetus  given  to  carbon  printing  by  his  throwing 
before  the  world  a  number  of  prints  which  for  beauty  and  delicacy 
far  surpassed  anything  previously  seen  in  England.  Although  M. 
Fargier’s  process  is  now  well  known,  we  think  that  but  for  Mr.  Swan 
it  might  have  passed  into  oblivion. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  add  that  there  is  a  general  impression  abroad 
that  Mr.  Swan  has  been  ill-advised  in  completing  his  patent. 


FURTHER  EXPERIMENTS  IN  RELATION  TO  TANNIN 
AS  A  SENSITISER. 

The  investigation  recorded  in  a  former  paper  was  confined  to  the 
simple  question  whether  tannin,  in  the  presence  of  iodide  of  silver 
or  the  iodide  and  bromide  conjointly,  can  be  considered  to  act  as  a 
sensitiser  practically  in  the  same  manner  as  an  excess  of  the  nitrate 
or  other  soluble  salts  of  silver ;  and  the  deductions  from  the  experi¬ 
ments  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject  were  certainly  favourable  to 
|  an  affirmative  view  of  the  case. 

It  remains,  then,  to  be  determined  how  far  this  fact,  if  it  be  a  fact, 

.  ‘can  be  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  practical  photographer. 

At  the  outset,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  express  the  precise 
meaning  which  the  writer  attaches  to  the  terms  sensitiser  and  developer , 
and  the  limits  to  which  they  are  respectively  confined.  As  this  paper, 
moreover,  is  intended  as  a  continuation  of  the  former,  and  can  only 
be  understood  in  connection  with  it,  the  experiments  about  to  be 
recorded  will  be  numbered  continuously.* 

As  a  question  of  molecular  physics,  then,  the  iodide  of  silver,  in 
relation  to  its  behaviour  as  influenced  by  light,  may  be  regarded 
under  two  aspects.  In  the  first  place,  as  being  thrown  into  a  situa¬ 
tion  favourable  to  the  disturbance  of  its  molecules;  and  then  as 
being  placed  under  the  influence  of  other  disturbing  causes,  which 
render  this  change  obvious  to  the  sense  of  sight;  and  thus  we  are  led 
to  propose  the  following  definitions : — 

A  sensitiser  is  any  body  which  changes  the  molecules  of  (in  this 
case)  the  iodide  of  silver  from  a  statical  to  a  dynamical  condition. 

A  developer  is  any  body  which  renders  these  changes  visible. 

And  now,  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  point,  in  which  of  these 
categories  does  tannin  rest  ? 

The  subject  is  not  without  its  difficulties,  for,  in  the  investigation 
of  photographical,  unlike  chemical,  phenomena,  we  are,  for  the  most 
part,  deprived  of  the  important  demonstrative  agents,  weight, 
measure,  equivalent  relations,  and  unvarying  reactions  under  the 
same  conditions,  those  conditions  themselves  being  reduced  to  the 
utmost  possible  simplicity.  This  remark  is  confirmed  by — 

Experiment  10. — Two  plates  were  coated  with  collodion,  simply 
iodised  with  iodide  of  cadmium,  sensitised,  and  plunged  into  a  bath 
of  distilled  water ;  removed  in  five  minutes  ;  again  washed,  treated 
with  a  fresh  bath  of  distilled  water,  and,  after  repeating  these  opera¬ 
tions  three  times  successively,  were  finally  allowed  to  soak  for  ten 
hours  in  a  fresh  bath  of  distilled  water,  after  which  period  the  fluid, 
when  tested  with  hydrochloric  acid,  remained  perfectly  pellucid. 
No  trace,  then,  of  free  nitrate  of  silver  remained  on  the  film. 

The  object  of  this  experiment  was  to  ascertain  whether,  after  such 
thorough  washing,  any  image  would  be  impressed ;  and  whether,  the 
whole  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  having  been  rigidly  removed  from  the 
surface,  any  trace  still  remained  locked  up  in  the  structure  of  the 
film.  The  writer  is,  of  course,  aware  that  it  is  a  received  opinion 
that,  after  carefully  washing  away  the  nitrate  of  silver  from  the 
sensitised  plate,  the  image  is  produced  on  exposure,  but  in  so  feeble 
a  manner  that  no  amount  of  developing  can  convert  the  plate  into  a 
good  printing  negative.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that 

*  Refer  to  Major  Russell’s  letter  in  The  British  Jouexac  of  Photography, 
August  19tli,  page  303. 


what  until  recently  would  have  been  considered  thorough  and,  in¬ 
deed,  excessive  washing  is  now  admitted  to  be  quite  the  reverse.  It 
is  also  evident  that  for  the  solution  of  our  problem  the  presence  or 
absence  of  nitrate  of  silver  must  be  decided  with  the  utmost  nicety; 
for,  should  the  minutest  trace  be  present,  a  doubt  must  still  remain 
whether  the  first  molecular  disturbance  be  due  to  the  nitrate,  carried 
on  and  exaggerated  by  the  tannin,  or  to  the  tannin  alone. 

Having,  then,  prepared  a  plate,  as  above  stated,  it  was  exposed  in 
the  camera  for  five  minutes,  this  length  of  tune  being  decided  upon 
on  account  of  the  very  unfavourable  circum stances  under  which  it 
was  submitted  to  the  light.  A  plate  treated  in  the  usual  manner, 
with  the  same  collodion,  gave  a  dense  negative  in  five  seconds. 

The  result  was  a  distinct  image,  perfect  in  its  details,  but  very  weak, 
bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  a  plate  treated  with  iodised 
collodion  containing  an  excess  of  bromide  of  arsenic. 

From  the  other  plate  the  film  was  removed,  with  a  camel’s-hair 
brush,  into  a  platinum  crucible  and  charred.  The  ash  was  then 
treated  with  boiling  distilled  water,  and  tested  for  silver  with  hydro* 
chloric  acid.  Not  a  trace  of  silver  could  be  detected. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  independent  of  the  presence  of  the  minutest 
portion  of  free  nitrate  of  silver,  the  iodide  of  silver  in  the  film  is  in 
a  condition  to  receive  impression  by  the  actinic  rays  of  light ;  but  in 
connection  with  this  experiment  another  interesting  point  was  made 
out.  The  writer  long  ago  suspected  that  the  collodion  itself,  without  a 
trace  of  an  iodide,  was  rendered  sensitive  by  means  of  nitrate  of 
silver.  To  decide  the  point,  therefore — 

Experiment  11.— A  plate  was  coated  with  plain  collodion,  plunged 
into  the  nitrate  bath,  and  exposed  for  three  minutes  ;  on  developing 
with  pyrogallic  acid  the  image  came  out  with  all  its  details,  and  by 
following  up  this  experiment  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  will  be 
found  available  for  producing  thin  negatives,  perfect  in  detail,  and 
suited  for  transparencies  or  copying  in  the  camera.  We  have  here 
also  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that,  independently  of  the  nature  of 
the  iodides  and  bromides  employed,  collodion  itself  prepared  under 
different  conditions  of  temperature,  strength  of  acids,  &c.,  produces 
a  variety  of  results,  both  with  reference  to  tone  and  degree  of  sensi¬ 
tiveness;  it  null  henceforward,  then,  be  important  to  examine  the 
collodion,  as  above  stated,  previously  to  adding  the  iodisers. 

Having  now  been  baffled,  though  not  unprofitably,  in  deciding  the 
point  at  issue  by  the  method  which  first  suggested  itself,  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  Experiment  1  was  resorted  to,  in  the  following  manner: — 

Experiment  12. — -A  portion  of  Talbotype  paper  from  a  sheet,  part 
of  which  had  done  good  service  in  taking  views,  was  washed 
with  tannin  and  exposed  to  the  light,  but  neither  during  exposure 
nor  on  subsequently  treating  it  with  gallic  acid  did  it  exhibit  any 
sensitiveness.  This  was  so  much  at  variance  with  Experiment  1 
that  the  latter  was  repeated  with  a  singular  result.  When  the  iodide 
of  silver  was  precipitated  with  water  from  the  potassio-iodide  of  silver, 
and  solution  of  tannin  added,  the  whole  contents  of  the  test-tube  when 
exposed  to  light  remained  unchanged,  and  that  after  an  interval  of 
many  minutes.  On  repeating  the  experiment,  thoroughly  washing 
the  precipitate,  and  adding  solution  of  tannin  as  before,  the  iodide  im¬ 
mediately  changed  colour  on  being  exposed  to  light ;  the  presence  of 
potassium,  in  fact,  rendered  it  insensitive.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  remove  every  trace  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  from  the  Talbotype 
paper  by  washing,  especially  if  the  paper  be  even  so  thick  as  Hollmg- 
wor til’s  negative,  still,  it  was  important  to  clear  up  this  discrepancy,  if 
possible ;  the  washing,  therefore,  was  continued  far  beyond  the  point 
when  the  wash-water  was  not  rendered  turbid  by  the  addition  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  at  last  in  hot  water.  On  drying  the  paper  after 
this  excessive  washing,  and  adding  solution  of  tannin,  it  instantly 
changed  colour  on  exposure  to  light. 

It  is  important,  however,  to  remark  that,  although  the  colour  was 
changed,  the  nature  of  the  molecular  changes  elicited  by  the  above 
treatment  was  manifestly  different  from  that  produced  by  the  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  not  likely  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  photographer. 
The  primrose-yellow  of  the  paper,  in  its  original  state,  was  indeed 
reduced  by  light,  but  only  to  a  dullish  grey ;  on  the  contrary,  had 
the  paper  been  treated  with  tannic  acid  and  silver,  controlling  the 
action  of  course  by  means  of  an  acid,  a  moment’s  exposure  would 
have  caused  it  to  become  a  deep  brown-black  under  the  developer. 

In  order  to  see  whether  sensitising  the  plate  with  solution  of  tannin 
and  using  it  in  a  moist  state  offered  any  advantages  to  the  photo¬ 
grapher  for  field  purposes — 

Experiment  13. — A  plate  was  coated  with  collodion,  sensitised, 
washed,  placed  in  a  weak  bath  of  bromide  of  potassium  in  the  light, 
again  washed,  and  treated  with  tannin.  On  exposure  in  the  camera 
for  thirty  seconds,  a  very  feeble  image,  though  clean  and  full  of  detail, 
was  developed,  suitable  for  special  purposes,  but  not  producing  a 
printing  negative,  and  not  to  be  compared  with  the  tanno-glycerine 
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process  recommended  by  the  writer,  by  the  aid  of  which  an  excellent 
negative  may,  at  this  season,  be  produced  in  ten  seconds ;  indeed, 
the  tiling  to  avoid  is  over-exposure. 

The  conclusions,  therefore,  at  which  we  arrive  from  the  following 
up  of  our  researches  are : — 

1.  That  the  discovery  that  nitrate  of  silver  forms  an  organic 
compound  impressionable  by  light  with  collodion  per  se,  and  where 
both  iodides  and  bromides  are  absent,  alters  the  whole  conditions 
of  the  case.  That,  when  an  iodised  plate  is  sensitised  in  a  nitrate  of 
silver  bath,  two  salts  of  silver  are  present,  and  that  a  plate  in  this 
condition  is  analogous  to  one  containing  the  iodide  and  bromide,  or 
the  iodide,  bromide,  and  albumen  salts  of  silver. 

2.  That  where  free  nitrate  of  silver  is  rigidly  excluded,  tannin 
does  indeed  effect  certain  molecular  changes  on  the  iodide  of  silver 
when  submitted  to  light,  but  not  of  a  nature  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  photographer. 

3.  That  the  use  of  solution  of  tannin  as  a  moist  process,  with  the 
exception  of  the  special  case  mentioned  under  Experiment  13,  is  in¬ 
ferior  to  that  of  free  nitrate  of  silver  as  a  sensitiser,  or  many  of  the 
quick  dry  processes  which  we  now  have  at  our  disposal. 

George  Kemp,  M.D.,  Cantab. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  WITHOUT  A  NITRATE  OF  SILVER 

BATH. 

The  British  Journal  of  Photography  of  the  29th  July  contained 
a  lamentation  concerning  various  photographic  ailments  which 
Mr.  Rejlander  had  experienced  during  a  recent  tour  in  the  south 
of  England.  The  cry  of  complaint  also  included  an  anxious 
and  earnest  appeal  for  the  discovery  of  a  process  which  might  be 
worked  without  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath. 

We  have  experimented  with  a  view  to  this  end,  and  are  delighted 
to  find  our  efforts  resulting  in  a  success  far  surpassing  what  our  best 
hopes  could  have  anticipated. 

As  we  do  not  intend  to  add  another  fetter  to  the  advance  of  our 
.fascinating  art-science  in  the  shape  of  a  photographic  patent — even 
were  such  abominations  indisputable— we  hasten  to  publish  the 
formula  which  has  produced  good  and  perfect  negatives  upon  plates 
prepared  with  such  simplicity  of  manipulation  and  economy  of 
labour,  time,  and  expense,  that  no  former  process  has  ever 
surpassed. 

Without  entering  into  the  preliminary  investigations  which  led  to 
this  discovery,  the  secret  of  the  whole  consists  in  converting  simply 
bromised  collodion  into  what  we  will  for  convenience  designate 
“  collodio-bromide  of  silver,”  by  the  addition  of  the  combining 
equivalent  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  previously  bromised  collodion. 

To  reduce  this  to  practice  we  prepared  bromised  collodion  as  fol¬ 


lows  : — 

Alcohol  . . . . . . £  ounce. 

Bromide  of  cadmium  and  ammonium  .  3  grains. 

Pyroxyline . . . . . .  2  ,, 

Ether . . . . . £  ounce. 

Wen  filtered. 


We  then  took  an  ounce  phial,  placed  therein  four  grains  of  pulver¬ 
ised  nitrate  of  silver,  which  we  dissolved  in  two  drops  of  distiKed 
water;  then  covered  the  bottle  with  a  perfectly  non- actinic  coating  of 
brown  paper,  and  in  a  yellow  light  added  the  ounce  of  bromised  col¬ 
lodion.  The  mixture  at  once  produced  milkiness,  which  does  not 
disappear;  we  then  shook  the  bottle,  and  coated  a  clean  glass — 
previously  tipped  at  the  edges  with  benzine  and  India-rubber 
solution — with  the  collodion,  without  even  allowing  it  to  settle,  and 
allowed  the  film  to  set  in  the  ordinary  manner;  then  placed  the  plate, 
face  upwards,  in  a  dish  of  water,  and  when  the  greasy  appearance 
vanished,  rinsed  under  the  tap  for  a  few  seconds ;  then  poured  over 
the  film  the  ordinary  fifteen-grain  solution  of  tannin,  worked  it  well 
into  the  film  for  about  one  minute,  drained,  wiped  the  back  with 
blotting-paper,  and  dried  rapidly  in  a  kitchen  oven. 

This  plate  was  exposed  the  following  day  for  thirty  seconds, 
using  a  ltoss’s  four  inches  and  a-half  focus  single  lens,  smallest 
diaphragm,  say  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch.  Result :  details  in  full, 
and  sufficiently  dense  to  print,  the  negative  perfectly  clean ,  free 
from  pinholes,  comets,  spots — in  fact,  everything  was  absent  that  has 
ever  tended  to  liarrass  and  perplex  our  photographic  existence. 

Another  plate  similarly  prepared  the  same  evening,  and  ex¬ 
posed  about  half  a  minute  after  the  first  for  fifteen  seconds,  was 
f'NLv  slightly  under-exposed.  The  development  was  as  follows : — 
Y*e  placed  the  plate,  film  upwards,  in  a  dish  of  water;  when  equally 
moistened  we  poured  over  it  the  following  solution : — 


Water  . . . 1  ounce, 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  . 3  grains, 


to  which  had  been  added  a  few  drops  of  the  alcoholic  solution  of 
pyrogallic  acid,  viz.,  ninety-six  grains  of  the  former  to  one  ounce  of 
the  latter. 

Development  commenced  at  once  ;  but  owing  to  the  extremely 
blue  transparency  and  thinness  of  the  film,  one  or  two  minutes 
passed  before  the  details  were  distinctly  visible,  when  a  piece  of 
white  paper  was  placed  underneath.  At  this  stage  the  plate  was 
thoroughly  washed ;  afterwards — in  order  to  neutralise  the  alkali- 
rinsed  with  a  little  very  dilute  acetic  acid;  and  then  intensified  in 
the  ordinary  manner,  using  the  following  solutions  for  that  purpose 


No.  1  Solution. 

Pyrogallic  acid  .  grain. 

Citric  acid  .  1  „ 

Distilled  water  .  1  ounce. 

No.  2  Solution. 

Nitrate  of  silver .  30  grains. 

Distilled  water  .  1  ounce. 


To  two  drachms  No.  1  add  two  or  three  drops  of  No.  2. 

The  negative  rapidly  acquired  density.  When  sufficiently  dense  it 
was  washed  and  fixed  with  a  saturated  solution  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  then  washed  thoroughly  and  dried.  It  yielded  a  good  print.  A 
wet  collodion  plate  under  the  same  circumstances  would  have  required 
about  ten  seconds.  Twenty  seconds  would  probably  have  sufficed  in 
our  case. 

Several  modifications  of  the  above  process  have  occurred  to  us, 
the  experiments  connected  with  which  we  are  now  following  up. 
We  purpose  making  the  film  more  opalescent,  and  have  hopes  of 
accelerating  the  exposure  so  as  to  equal  in  rapidity  that  of  bromised 
or  wet  collodion. 

As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  our  short  experience,  the  process  is 
singularly  free  from  the  risks  that  have  hitherto  beset  dry-plate 
photography,  and  the  easy  manipulation  equals,  at  least,  that  of  the 
wet  process.  One  dozen  stereoscopic  plates  may  be  prepared  by  one 
person  in  half-an-liour — exclusive  of  cleaning  the  glasses. 

We  are  not  in  a  position  to  say  whether  the  collodion  deteriorates 
by  prolonged  keeping.  We  know  that  hitherto  we  have  found  no  loss 
in  sensitiveness ;  but,  of  course,  it  must  be  kept  in  the  dark.  A  bottle 
hr  a  wooden  case,  such  as  those  sold  by  druggists,  is  very  suitable  for 
the  purpose.  It  had  better  be  painted  over  with  black  varnish,  and 
covered  with  yellow  or  brown  paper. 

Having  regard  to  the  chemical  equivalents  in  the  formation  of  bro¬ 
mide  of  silver,  the  weight  of  the  bromide  salts  and  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver  may  be  extended  at  discretion,  as  also  of  the  pyroxyline,  but 
it  'will  be  found  desirable  not  to  have  the  collodion  too  thick. 

Excess  of  bromide  produces  insensitiveness. 

No  doubt  many  experimenters  will  at  once  give  the  subject  their 
attention,  and  aid  us  by  the  publication  of  their  observations.  We 
hope  to  have  further  improvements  to  communicate  next  week  or  very 
shortly.  B.  J.  Sayce, 

Liverpool,  3rd  September,  1864.  W.  B.  Bolton. 


SKETCHES  OF  EMINENT  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


WILLIAM  HENRY  FOX  TALBOT.* 

We  have,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  passed  over  several  minor  improve* 
ments  in  the  art  of  photography  which  were  published  by  Mr.  Talbot 
at  the  same  tune  with  the  calotype  process,  or  soon  afterwards ;  but 
one  of  them  offers  such  an  example  of  some  very  curious  chemical 
reactions,  that  we  are  induced  to  notice  it  at  some  length. 

The  imperfections  which  were  observed  with  copies  printed  from 
paper  negatives  caused  Mr.  Talbot  to  search  for  a  direct  positive  pro¬ 
cess  on  paper ;  and,  after  many  experiments,  he  discovered  one  which 
gave  satisfactory  results.  It  never,  however,  came  into  much  use, 
having  been  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  introduction  of  the  col¬ 
lodion  and  albumen  processes  on  glass ;  but  as  the  pictures  obtained 
have  a  different  character  from  those  which  are  made  on  paper  by 
the  usual  printing  processes,  it  would  be  well  worth  while  to  revise 
and  improve  it. 

The  process  was  as  follows: — Take  a  sheet  of  iodised  paper  and 
excite  it  with  nitrate  of  silver.  When  dry  expose  it  for  a  moment  to 
the  daylight.  If,  in  this  state,  it  were  developed,  it  would,  of  course, 
become  uniformly  black.  It  is  in  the  state  which  Mr.  Talbot  called 
“  virtually  darkened.”  Let  it  now  be  dipped  into  a  solution  of  iodide 
of  potassium  of  proper  strength,  in  a  dark  room,  and  dried.  This 
*  Continued  from  page  303. 
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does  not  alter  either  its  appearance  or  its  nature,  for,  if  subjected  to 
the  action  of  a  developing  liquid,  it  would  still  turn  black.  But  if  this 
prepared  paper  be  now  removed  from  the  dark  room  and  exposed  to 
daylight  for  one  or  two  seconds,  it  will  be  found  no  longer  possible  to 
develope  it.  Its  character  is  changed,  and  it  has  now  become,  so  to 
speak,  virtually  whitened  again. 

It  is  obvious  how  these  facts  may  receive  a  useful  application. 
Let  the  prepared  paper  be  placed  in  the  camera  and  directed  to  a 
'  well  illuminated  object.  The  paper  soon  becomes  virtually  whitened 
in  the  parts  upon  which  most  light  falls ;  and  when  removed  and  de¬ 
veloped  a  positive  image  comes  forth.  But  the  process  being  some¬ 
what  more  complicated  than  that  of  the  formation  of  a  negative 
picture,  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy  is  required,  both  in  the  manipu¬ 
lations  and  in  the  adjustment  of  the  strength  of  the  different  solutions. 

Another  of  Mr.  Talbot’s  early  experiments,  published  many  years 
ago,  appears  to  bear  some  analogy  to  the  remarkable  photograpliic 
researches  of  Mr.  Feddersen,  of  Leipsic,  to  which  attention  was  drawn 
by  Professor  Rood  in  our  last  number  (page  327).  That  experimen¬ 
talist  found  that  the  duration  of  the  light  produced  by  the  discharge 
of  a  Leyden  jar  was  about  the  ten-thousandth  part  of  a  second.  He 
adds,  “  that  in  some  cases  the  action  of  light  lasted  only  the  millionth 
part  of  a  second,  and  still  gave  a  powerful  impression,  thus  proving 
that  the  electric  spark  contains  an  extraordinary  number  of  chemical 
rays.” 

Mr.  Talbot  observed  the  same  fact  many  years  ago,  and  was  led  to 
make  the  following  remarkable  experiment,  which  was  performed  in 
the  laboratory  of  the  Royal  Institution,  with  the  large  electric  battery 
belonging  to  that  establishment : — A  printed  paper  was  fastened  to  a 
circular  disc,  which  was  caused  to  revolve  very  rapidly  by  means  of 
suitable  wheels  and  machinery,  and  a  camera  was  so  placed  as  to 
have  this  paper  in  its  focus.  The  room  was  then  darkened,  and  the 
wheels  set  in  motion ;  and  when  the  disc  was  spinning  round  with  the 
utmost  velocity  capable  of  being  attained,  the  camera  was  opened, 
and  then  the  battery  was  discharged.  The  photograph  on  the  glass 
having  been  developed,  showed  an  image  of  the  paper,  in  which  the 
printing  appeared  quite  clear,  and  not  in  the  least  degree  blurred  or 
|  confused.  It  was  necessary  to  place  the  paper  very  near  to  the  dis¬ 
charging  ball  of  the  electric  battery,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
image  was  only  bright  in  the  nearest  part,  growing  gradually  fainter 
towards  the  margin. 

Mr.  Talbot’s  object  was  to  apply  this  method  to  instantaneous 
portraiture,  so  as  to  represent  persons  talking,  laughing,  quarrelling, 
&c. ;  but  he  found  that  the  electric  means  which  he  had  at  his  dis¬ 
posal  were  insufficient  to  achieve  this  result,  for  which  it  would  be 
necessary  to  employ  an  electric  flash  capable  of  lighting  up  a  whole 
apartment,  and  that  nearly  equally  in  all  parts.  But  considering  that 
collodion  was  not  employed  in  tins  experiment,  but  only  one  of  the 
albumen  processes,  there  seems  reason  to  think  that  further  progress 
in  this  direction  would  not  be  difficult. 

The  experiment  alluded  to  was  performed  in  1851;  and,  as  we 
believe  that  the  process  by  which  the  plate  was  prepared  has  not 
been  published  in  any  of  the  photographic  journals,  we  subjoin  an 
account  of  it : — 

Beat  up  white  of  egg  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water.  Coat  the  glass 
plate  with  this,  and  dry  by  means  of  a  good  strong  heat.  Immerse 
it  in  a  silver  bath,  made  thus : — To  a  four-grain  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  in  water  add  one-third  of  its  bulk  of  alcohol.  The  plate  is 
now  allowed  to  dry  spontaneously,  after  which  it  is  washed  with  dis¬ 
tilled  water.  It  then  receives  a  second  coating  of  the  albumen,  which 
is  allowed  to  dry  without  much  heat,  after  which  it  is  iodised  by  im¬ 
mersing  for  a  few  seconds  in  a  liquid  made  thus : — To  an  aqueous 
solution  of  proto-iodide  of  iron  add  first  an  equal  volume  of  acetic 
acid,  and  then  ten  volumes  of  alcohol.  Allow  the  mixture  to  repose 
for  two  or  three  days,  when  it  will  have  acquired  an  agreeable  vinous 
odour. 

The  plate  thus  iodised  is  rapidly  immersed  once  or  twice  in  a 
silver  bath  seventy  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  to  which  has  been 
added  sufficient  acetic  acid  to  prevent  fogging.  It  is  placed  wet  in 
the  camera,  and,  after  exposure,  is  developed  with  a  strong  solution 
of  protosulphate  of  iron,  which  causes  the  image  rapidly  to  appear. 
Fixing  is  effected  in  hyposulphite  of  soda,  after  which  the  plate  is 
well  washed. 


ON  MEDALS,  EXHIBITIONS,  &c. 

The  award  of  medals  at  our  exhibitions  is  a  delicate  subject  for 
a  photographer  to  write  on  ;  but  what  I  have  to  say,  being  the  result 
of  some  observation  and  thinking,  may  perhaps  be  worthy  of  a  small 
share  of  attention. 

The  present  mode  of  awarding  medals  seems  to  be  based  upon  the 


supposition  that  the  greater  the  excellence  of  the  photographs  the 
greater  their  attractiveness  to  the  public,  and  upon  the  conclusion 
that  all  photographers  whose  works  are  worth  exhibiting  will  be  glad 
to  compete  for  medals. 

Now,  I  think  many  photographs  which  would  not  win  a  prize 
would  attract  the  public,  and  that  many  able  but  modest  photo¬ 
graphers  are  deterred  from  exhibiting  because  by  so  doing  they  feel 
that  they  place  themselves  in  the  (to  them)  ridiculous  position  of 
entering  into  competition  with  men  who  hold  the  loftiest  positions  in 
the  art,  and  are  avowedly  their  superiors.  If  they  become  exhibitoi  s 
they  also,  nolens  volens,  become  competitors ;  and,  as  the  certainty  cf 
defeat  and  the  appearance  of  egotism  and  presumption  are  not  desir¬ 
able,  they  abstain  from  exhibiting,  and  the  exhibition  suffers. 

I  should  propose  that  on  another  less  restricted  and  more  com¬ 
prehensive  basis,  exhibitions  at  which  medals  are  to  be  awarded 
should  contain  such  specimens  of  every  branch  of  the  art-science  as 
would  make  an  attractive  whole ;  that  a  system  of  classification 
should  be  adopted ;  that  all  tastes  should  be  catered  for ;  and,  above 
all,  that  every  work  intended  to  compete  for  a  medal  should  be  sent 
in  with  a  notice  to  that  effect.  The  number  of  pictures  sent  in  for 
competition  would  indicate  those  who  were  in  favour  of  awarding 
medals,  and  so  settle  that  question. 

In  connection  with  the  recently-closed  Photograpliic  Exhibition 
in  London,  I  may  hint,  perhaps,  that  if  the  public  had  not  been 
told  that  nothing  original  would  be  allowed  to  be  exhibited,  the 
chance  of  finding  something  new  might  have  been  attractive.  In 
connection  with  a  question  arising  out  of  the  exhibited  works  of 
Julia  Cameron,  and  which  has  been  pretty  widely  discussed,  with¬ 
out  arguing  in  favour  of  woolliness  and  the  effect  of  imperfect  vision, 
much  may  be  said  in  favour  of  the  idea  of  having  a  true  representa¬ 
tion  of  flesh  without  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  bark  of  the  skin, 
such  as  we  have  seen  in  many  large  photographs  by  eminent 
operators,  and  “  have  heard  praised,  and  that  highly  too.” 

0.  G.  Rejlander. 


ON  THE  PRINTING  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ENLARGEMENTS.* 

I  am  frequently  asked  what  are  the  methods  I  prefer  for  printing 
enlarged  photographs:  the  object  of  this  article  is  to  indicate  them 
in  detail. 

I  will  consider  the  processes  according  as  the  negative  is  perfect 
or  imperfect,  and  so  necessitating  a  re-touching  of  the  enlarged  pic¬ 
ture.  In  the  first  case  I  use  albumenised  paper ;  but  in  the  second 
plain  paper,  as  albumen  paper  does  not  readily  admit  of  re-touching. 

Enlargements  on  Albumenised  Paper. 

Among  the  various  papers  of  all  kinds  which  I  have  tried,  I  find 
a  great  disparity  with  regard  to  rapidity.  One  sort  requires  double 
the  time  to  print  that  another  does.  The  paper  called  imperial  i3 
the  most  rapid  of  those  I  have  used,  but  it  is  necessary  to  use  the 
papier  fort  to  prevent  tearing.  Paper  very  highly  albumenised 
generally  gives  better  results  than  paper  only  feebly  albumenised. 
The  Saxe  paper  and  certain  English  papers  are,  in  general,  ex¬ 
cellent. 

It  is  important  to  keep  the  albumenised  paper  in  perfectly  tight 
boxes,  or  in  rooms  very  dry,  because  if  it  becomes  damp  the  salt 
enters  into  the  pulp,  and  the  print  becomes  spotted.  This  effect  can 
be  seen  by  examining  the  paper  after  it  is  sensitised,  by  holding  it 
up  to  the  light.  The  “  refusing  to  tone,”  so  often  complained  of  with 
regard  to  albumenised  paper,  is  caused  by  this. 

As  enlarged  prints  require  the  use  of  large  sheets  of  paper,  it  is 
important  not  to  keep  them  in  a  flat  state,  but  rolled  up  ;  and 
instead  of  rolling  them  with  the  albumen  side  inwards,  as  is  usual, 
they  should  be  rolled  with  the  albumen  side  outwards,  because  then 
it  is  comparatively  easy  to  place  them  on  the  silver  bath.  Other¬ 
wise  there  is  very  great  difficulty. 

There  are  two  methods  of  sensitising  the  paper.  The  first  has  the 
great  advantage  of  permitting  the  sensitised  paper  to  be  kept  for 
many  days — an  inestimable  advantage  in  a  climate  so  variable  as 
ours.  The  second  method  affords  a  paper  which  prints  more  rapidly 
and  gives  better  tones,  but  it  turns  yellow  very  quickly. 

Sensitising  by  an  Acid  Bath. 

The  bath  is  composed  as  follows : — 

Distilled  water .  35  ounces 

Crystallised  nitrate  of  soda . . .  25  drachms. 

Crystallised  nitrate  of  silver  .  25  „ 

Nitric  acid .  10  drops. 

*  From  Le  Bulletin  Beige  de  la  Photographie. 
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Measure  out  the  distilled  water  and  then  dissolve  in  it  the  nitrate  of 
soda ;  next  add  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and  then  the  nitric  acid.  If  the 
liquid  is  cloudy,  it  is  because  the  nitrate  of  soda  contains  a  chloride 
or  a  carbonate.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  for  this  process  to  test 
first  the  nitrate  of  soda  by  dissolving  fifteen  grains  of  it  in  half-an- 
ounce  of  distilled  water ;  then  add  to  it  a  few  drops  of  a  pure  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver.  No  precipitate  ought  to  result.  If  there  is  a 
precipitate  another  sample  of  nitrate  of  soda  ought  to  be  procured,  or 
the  quantity  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  ought  to  be  augmented.  The 
filtered  liquid  ought  always  to  show  a  slight  acid  reaction  when  tested 
by  litmus  paper. 

The  paper  may  now  be  sensitised.  Pour’  the  bath  into  a  porcelain 
or  English  china  dish,  but  not  into  a  gutta-percha  one.  Gutta¬ 
percha  and  marine  glue  are  exceedingly  injurious,  causing  a  dis¬ 
colouration  of  the  paper.  It  is  easy  now  to  obtain  superb  dishes  of 
English  earthenware,  twenty  inches  wide  by  twenty-six  inches  long, 
and  they  cost  less  than  gutta-percha,  while  it  is  possible  to  employ 
them,  as  we  are  about  to  detail,  in  sensitising  sheets  of  double  these 
dimensions.  We  especially  recommend  the  entire  abandonment  of 
dishes  made  of  glass  glued  together.  They  occasion  continual  failures, 
and  the  heat  of  summer  often  causes  the  wood  which  supports  the 
side  to  warp,  and  so  displace  the  glass,  occasioning  disastrous  conse¬ 
quences.  Such  dishes  of  a  small  size  may  answer  for  certain  pur¬ 
poses,  but  should  never  be  used  for  a  silver  bath. 

The  sensitising  bath  being  poured  into  a  proper  dish  will  fill  it  to 
the  height  of  about  two  inches,  and  must  be  carefully  skimmed  with  a 
strip  of  paper  as  wide  as  the  dish,  so  as  to  remove  bubbles  and  dust. 

The  paper  is  now  carefully  lowered  on  the  bath,  and  immediately 
raised  to  see  that  no  bubbles  are  under  it.  When  it  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  to  sensitise  a  sheet  double  the  size  of  the  dish  (a  highly  desirable 
accomplishment,  as  in  this  way  dishes  of  a  very  large  size  can  be 
avoided)  we  begin  by  turning  down  a  corner  at  each  of  the  four  angles 
of  the  sheet ;  an  assistant  then  takes  hold  of  it  by  the  two  corners, 
and  we  by  the  two  opposite  corners.  While  the  assistant  holds  the 
sheet  perpendicularly  above  the  bath  we  place  it  upon  the  bath,  com¬ 
mencing  at  the  lower  end,  and  the  assistant  permits  it  slowly  to  de¬ 
scend  :  just  here  the  advantage  of  keeping  our  paper  with  the  albumen 
■side  rolled  outwards  is  very  evident.  When  the  paper  has  been  lowered 
sufficiently  to  touch  the  Opposite  edge  of  the  dish,  we  raise  that  part 
from  the  bath,  while  our  assistant  slowly  and  regularly  lowers  the 
remainder  of  the  sheet,  until  the  whole  sheet  has  thus  been  brought 
in  contact  -with  the  bath ;  he  then  rapidly  raises  his  end  of  the  paper, 
and  we  bring  our  portion  down  upon  the  bath  again,  causing  the 
surface  of  the  sheet  to  pass  rapidly  over  the  bath  in  order  to  retain 
as  much  of  the  liquid  as  possible.  This  backward  and  forward 
motion  of  the  paper  over  the  bath  continues  during  four  minutes. 
At  the  end  w;e  raise  the  sheet  very  slowly  and  hang  it  up.  When  the 
paper  is  raised  rapidly  too  much  of  the  bath  is  lost  in  the  drain¬ 
ing.  This  whole  operation  is  much  easier  in  the  practice  than 
it  would  seem  from  the  description.  It  is  necessary,  of  course,  to 
perform  the  operation  without  stopping,  and  to  take  care  not  to  let 
drops  of  the  bath  soil  the  reverse  side  of  the  paper,  or  else  in  these 
places  there  will  be  spots.  But,  whatever  method  may  be  adopted, 
it  is  essential  that  the  paper  should  remain  on  the  bath  for  four 
minutes.  The  plan  I  propose  has  the  great  advantage  of  making  it 
possible,  with  a  single  earthenware  dish  twenty  inches  wide  by  twenty- 
four  inches  long,  and  three  or  four  wooden  trays  thirty  inches  wide 
by  forty  inches  long,  and  lined  inside  with  India-rubber,  to  avoid 
incurring  a  heavy  outlay  for  dishes,  and  a  multiplication  of  sensitis¬ 
ing  and  toning  baths,  for  double  sheets  can  be  toned  in  dishes  half 
their  size  without  difficulty. 

When  the  sensitised  paper  is  quite  dry  it  is  placed  in  a  box  with 
chloride  of  calcium,  and  may  be  preserved  white  for  many  weeks.  I 
constantly  employ  a  cylindrical  zinc  box  furnished  with  a  muslin 
cylinder  in  the  centre,  in  which  the  chloride  of  calcium  is  placed. 
These  boxes  are  very  convenient  and  quite  economical.  I  first  roll 
some  blotting-paper  around  the  muslin  cylinder;  then  the  paper, 
being  perfectly  dry,  is  also  rolled  on  the  cylinder.  It  is  sometimes 
a  little  difficult  to  roll  the  paper  in  this  way,  but  it  very  greatly 
facilitates  the  labour  of  arranging  it  upon  the  printing-frame  at  the 
time  of  its  exposure  to  light  in  the  enlarging  apparatus. 

We  will  now  notice  two  or  three  matters  worthy  of  attention.  1. 
The  weakening  of  the  silver  bath.  2.  The  habitual  alkalinity  of 
albumenised  paper.  3.  The  discolouration  of  the  bath  after  being 
used  a  few  days,  especially  in  summer. 

The  deterioration  of  the  bath  must  be  rectified  by  strengthening  it  by 
the  addition  of  thirty  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  for  every  sheet  twenty 
by  twenty-four  inches.  It  is  not  necessary  to  add  nitrate  of  soda. 

The  habitual  alkalinity  of  albumenised  paper  renders  it  liable  to 
turn  yellow  a  few  houi’3  after  it  has  been  sensitised.  It  is  necessary, 


therefore,  after  sensitising  a  few  sheets  to  test  the  bath  with  Mue 
litmus  paper,  winch  ought  to  redden  slowly ;  if  it  does  not,  a  few 
drops  of  nitric  acid  should  be  added  to  the  bath. 

The  yellow  discolouration  of  the  bath  takes  place  a  few  hours 
after  it  has  been  used,  especially  with  certain  albumenised  paper 
having  an  alkaline  reaction.  The  bath  may  be  clarified  by  adding 
to  it  twenty  minims  of  hydrochloric  acid  for  every  thirty  six  ounce* 
of  the  bath,  then  stirring  vigorously  and  filtering.  In  this  operation 
the  hydrochloric  acid  forms  a  chloride  of  silver,  which  combines  with 
the  colouring  matter  of  the  bath. 

Sensitising  with  an  Alkaline  Bath. 

The  alkaline  possesses  the  following  advantages  in  comparison 
with  the  acid  bath,  which  lias  just  been  described  : — 

1.  It  gives  greater  sensitiveness  to  the  paper. 

2.  It  gives  much  finer  tone. 

3.  The  prints  tone  more  easily. 

4.  It  is  possible  to  work  the  bath  down  to  three  or  four  per  cent, 
of  silver,  and  yet  get  good  results. 

But  this  bath  has  the  following  disadvantages  : — 

1.  The  sensitised  paper  must  be  used  in  a  few  hours  after  it  is 
prepared,  for  it  turns  yellow  very  quickly. 

2.  The  bath  must  be  kept  from  the  light,  for  it  decomposes  readily. 

3.  It  is  difficult  to  prepare  it,  and  all  the  chemicals  must  be  very  pure. 

The  bath  is  prepared  as  follows: — Procure  some  very  pure 

soda,  either  in  the  solid  form,  or  in  solution,  which  is  more  con¬ 
venient.  If  it  is  solid,  dissolve  it  in  ten  times  its  weight  of  water, 
and  keep  it  in  a  bottle  stopped  with  a  cork,  and  not  with  a  ground 
glass  stopper,  because  the  soda  causes  a  glass  stopper  to  adhere 
very  tightly  to  the  neck  of  the  bottle.  The  purity  of  this  solution 
may  be  tested  by  dissolving  a  small  ciystal  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  two 
drachms  of  distilled  water,  and  adding  five  or  six  drops  of  very  pure 
nitric  acid  ;  shake  well,  and  then  pour  into  this  mixture  three  or  four 
drops  of  the  soda.  No  precipitate  should  be  formed  ;  the  liquid  ought 
to  remain  limpid. 

Procure  now  some  crystallised  nitrate  of  ammonia,  dissolve  it  in 
its  own  weight  of  distilled  water,  and  filter.  Take  a  few  drops  of  it 
and  add  thereto  a  drop  or  two  of  a  solution  of  pure  nitrate  of  silver. 
The  liquid  ought  to  remain  perfectly  limpid,  otherwise  the  nitrate  of 
ammonia  is  impure,  and  must  not  be  used. 

We  now  take  three  ounces  of  crystallised  nitrate  of  silver  and  dis¬ 
solve  it  in  thirty-six  ounces  of  distilled  water ;  we  then  add  to  it,  in 
doses  of  two  drachms  at  a  time,  the  solution  of  caustic  soda,  stirring 
each  time  with  a  glass  rod,  and  we  stop  adding  soda  when  we  see 
that  there  is  no  longer  any  precipitate.  To  be  certain  about  this  we 
decant  a  little  of  the  liquid  and  add  soda  to  it.  It  is  easy  to  see  at 
once  if  any  precipitation  takes  place.  If  there  is  none  we  cork  the 
flask,  and  permit  the  brown  precipitate  of  the  oxide  of  silver  which 
has  been  formed  to  settle  during  an  hour.  At  the  end  of  this  time 
we  carefully  decant  the  brown  liquid  which  covers  the  oxide  of  silver, 
taking  care,  of  course,  not  to  lose  any  of  the  precipitate.  A  quart  of 
filtered  rain  water  is  then  added,  and  the  -whole  well  stirred  with  a 
glass  rod,  and  then  allowed  to  settle  for  half-an-hour,  when  the  clear 
or  slightly  discoloured- water  is  poured  off.  This  washing  with  water 
is  again  repeated,  and  after  standing  for  two  hours  is  very  carefully 
decanted. 

The  solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  is  then  permitted  to  fall  drop 
by  drop  upon  the  oxide  of  silver,  stirring  all  the  tune  with  a  glass 
rod.  The  oxide  of  silver  soon  disappears,  and  the  liquid  assumes  a 
cloudy  appearance,  which  cannot  be  removed  by  adding  nitrate  of 
ammonia.  It  is  necessary  to  be  guided  by  the  disappearance  of 
the  precipitate.  It  is  very  important  not  to  add  an  excess  of  the 
nitrate  of  ammonia ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  preferable  that  a  little  of 
the  oxide  of  silver  should  remain  undissolved  than  to  add  any 
excess  of  the  nitrate.  We  now  pour  the  liquid  into  a  graduated 
measure,  and  add  water  enough  to  make  thirty-six  ounces;  it  is 
then  filtered,  the  filter  paper  being  preserved  among  the  silver 
residues.  The  bath  is  now  a  solution  of  the  oxide  of  silver  in  the 
nitrate  of  ammonia,  and  has  a  strong  alkaline  reaction  with  litmus 
paper.  It  contains  besides  some  soda,  which  the  oxide  of  silver, 
prepared  as  we  have  just  indicated,  always  retains.  This  soda 
would  dissolve  off  the  albumen  from  the  paper,  at  least  partially ;  we 
therefore  add  (to  the  filtered  bath  of  course),  eighteen  minims  of 
nitric  acid,  which  neutralises  the  soda  and  transforms  a  very  small 
quantity  of  the  oxide  of  silver  into  the  nitrate. 

This  bath  is  poured  into  a  porcelain  dish,  and  the  paper  sensitised 
upon  it  precisely  as  we  have  already  indicated  above.  The  dried 
paper  ought  to  be  used  the  same  day  on  which  it  is  prepared, 
especially  in  summer.  D.  Van  MoNCKHovENi 

(To  be  continued.) 
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TOOYEY’S  PATENT  PHOTOLITHOGRAPHIC  PROCESS. 

[The  fact  that  a  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  William  Toovey,  of  Brussels, 
for  the  best  photolithograph  in  the  late  Exhibition  of  the  Photographic 
Society,  renders  it  desirable  that  we  place  before  our  readers  so  much 
of  the  details  of  the  process  by  which  the  pictures  in  question  were 
produced,  as  it  is  possible  to  procure.  This  will  best  be  done  by  the 
following  extract  from  his  specification,  which  is  dated  June  23,  1863, 
and  sealed  December  17,  1863,  for  “  Improvements  in  Photolithography, 
Photozincography ,  and  Photographic  Engraving  on  Copper  or  Steel  Plates , 
or  any  other  Suitable  Substances.” — Eds.] 

In  order  to  produce  on  a  lithographic  stone  an  impression  suitable  to  be 
printed  from  I  proceed  as  follows  : — From  a  negative  on  glass  or  paper 
a  positive  impression  is  taken  on  paper  prepared  in  the  following  way : — 
I  take  sized  paper  very  smooth  and  even  in  texture,  which  I  coat  with  a 
solution  of  gum  arabic  in  pure  water  saturated  with  bichromate  of  potash; 
it  is  known  that  bichromate  of  potash,  in  combination  with  an  organic 
substance  such  as  gum,  gelatine,  and  starch,  becomes  insoluble  in  water 
after  a  certain  exposure  to  light.  The  paper  prepared  as  above  I  then 
expose  to  light  behind  a  negative,  and  when  the  photographic  image  is 
sufficiently  developed,  such  parts  of  the  gum  impregnated  with  bichro¬ 
mate  of  potash  which  receive  the  rays  of  light  become  insoluble,  or  partly 
so,  exactly  according  to  the  gradation  of  tone  in  the  negative  employed. 
The  sheet  of  prepared  paper  with  the  photographic  image  thus  printed  I 
place  face  downwards  on  a  lithographic  stone,  grained  very  fine  or 
polished  according  to  the  nature  of  the  image  to  be  reproduced,  and 
previously  arranged  in  a  percussion  press  (it  can  be  done  in  the  litho¬ 
graphic  press,  but  the  result  is  uncertain).  I  then  place  several  sheets  of 
damped  paper  upon  the  stone  over  the  photographic  proof,  and  apply 
a  heavy  pressure ;  the  water  contained  in  the  damp  paper  is  pressed 
through  the  photographic  proof,  and  dissolves  the  parts  of  gum  remaining 
at  liberty  ;  the  dissolved  gum  attaches  itself  to  the  surface  of  the  stone. 
When  the  stone  has  remained  a  certain  length  of  time  in  the  press, 
sufficient  to  allow  the  small  quantity  of  soluble  gum  in  the  dark  shadows 
to  attach  itself  to  the  surface  of  the  stone,  I  remove  the  pressure,  and 
withdraw  the  photographic  proof  carefully  from  the  stone  ;  a  negative 
image  is  then  visible  in  gum  on  the  stone,  with  all  the  gradations  of  tone. 
I  then  dry  the  stone,  either  spontaneously  or  by  gentl)'  warming  it ; 
when  well  dried  I  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  stone  with  greasy  ink, 
which  may  be  applied  with  a  roller  or  otherwise ;  the  greasy  ink  is  thus 
brought  into  contact  with  all  the  parts  of  the  stone  untouched  by  gum ; 
the  coating  of  ink  is  then  removed  by  passing  through  the  lithographic 
press,  by  spirits  of  turpentine,  or  otherwise,  and  all  the  gum  removed 
from  the  surface  bjr  washing.  The  stone  is  then  rolled  in  with  ordinary 
printing  ink,  and  the  positive  image  appears  in  black  ;  it  is  then  printed 
as  every  lithographic  drawing,  but  has  the  great  peculiarity  of  requiring 
no  etching,  the  gum  having  so  far  penetrated  by  pressure  into  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  stone  as  to  allow  of  a  great  number  of  impressions  being 
taken  off.  I  prefer  gum  arabic,  but  similar  substances  can  be  used 
instead,  such  as  gelatine,  dextrine,  and  mucilagenous  solutions. 

In  photozincography  I  proceed  as  above  described,  substituting  a  zinc 
plate  for  a  lithographic  stone. 

In  photographic  engraving  on  copper,  steel,  or  other  metal  plates, 
the  preliminary  operations  are  the  same  as  those  I  employ  for  stone  or 
zinc,  excepting  that  a  positive  image  on  glass  or  paper  should  in  the  first 
instance  be  used  instead  of  a  negative.  When  the  plate  is  withdrawn 
from  the  press,  and  the  photographic  proof  detached  from  it,  it  should  be 
well  dried,  as  I  have  said,  for  the  stone.  The  plate  is  then  covered  with 
a  thin  coating  of  varnish,  and  when  dry  may  be  soaked  in  water  to 
remove  the  gum,  or  immediately  plunged  in  a  weak  solution  of  acid,  and 
etched  in  the  usual  way  of  etching  on  steel  or  copper.  Wherever  the 
plate  is  protected  from  the  varnish  by  the  gum  it  will  be  attacked  by  the 
acid,  and  an  engraving  is  produced,  which  is  then  printed  as  an  ordinary 
etching  on  metal  plate. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  NEW  PATENTS. 

The  following  applications  have  been  recorded  at  the  Patent  Office  dining 
the  past  few  days : — 

August  23r<7. — “  Apparatus  for  Washing  Photographic  Prints.  No. 
2079.” — John  Edwin  Grisdale. 

August  29^7i. — “Tents  and  Apparatus  Employed  in  taking  Photographic 
Pictures.  No.  2122.” — Bichard  Wheeler  Thomas. 

August  31sif. — “  Improvements  in  Glazing  and  Yarnishing  Paintings, 
Prints,  and  Photographs,  and  which  Improvements  are  also  Applicable  to 
Plain  Paper,  Woven  Fabrics,  and  other  Substances.  No.  2143.” — 
Alexander  Bollason. 


New  Photographic  Society. — We  are  glad  to  learn  that  it  is  the  in¬ 
tention  of  a  number  of  gentlemen  in  Sheffield  to  form  a  photographic 
society  in  that  important  manfuacturing  town  ;  and  from  the  enterprise 
which  characterises  its  inhabitants,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  society 
<  will  bo  conducted  in  a  spirited  manner. 


&mtm$axux%  'Mxm, 


ON  THE  ACTION  OF  LIGHT  UPON  THE  CHLORIDE, 
BROMIDE,  AND  IODIDE  OF  SILVER. 

[POGG.  ANNALEN.] 


The  following  propositions  embrace  the  results  which  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  : — 

1.  Light  communicates  to  the  iodide,  bromide,  and  chloride  of  silver 
the  power  of  attracting  and  retaining  the  nascent  particles  of  silver. 

2.  Placed  in  identical  circumstances,  the  iodide  of  silver  acquires  this 
power  first,  the  bromide  next,  and  then  the  chloride.  The  iodide  of 
silver,  having  been  exposed  to  the  influence  of  sunlight,  acquires,  under 
the  action  of  a  developer,  a  dark  grey  colour,  the  bromide  a  brownish 
grey,  and  the  chloride  a  brownish  yellow. 

3.  This  action  of  light  is  not  in  proportion  to  its  chemical  activity  ;  for 

(a)  It  manifests  itself  with  a  maximum  influence  upon  the  iodide  of 
silver,  which  undergoes  no  change  appreciable  by  sight,  and  with  a 
minimum  influence  upon  the  chloride  of  the  same  metal,  of  which  the 
chemical  decomposition  is  the  most  apparent. 

(b)  In  the  presence  of  the  bromide  of  silver  chemically  decomposable, 
the  photographic  influence  of  light  passes  its  maximum,  and  tends  to 
decrease  before  the  chemical  action  begins  to  be  appreciable,  by  means 
of  starched  iodised  paper. 

Besides,  with  the  chloride  and  bromide  of  silver  the  chemical  change 
of  colour  does  not  advance  equally  with  the  photographic  change  of  tint ; 
for  the  first  continues  to  augment  when  the  last  has  passed  its  maximum 
and  begins  to  decrease. 

4.  Ordinary  paper  immersed  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  then 
carefully  washed,  retains  a  certain  proportion  of  the  compound,  assumes 
a  brownish  colour  under  the  action  of  light,  and  is  feebly  sensible  to  the 
photographic  action — that  is  to  say,  discolours  faintly  under  the  action 
of  a  developer. 

5.  The  nitrate  of  silver  increases  the  photographic  sensitiveness  of  the 
chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  of  silver  ;  but  the  sensibility  of  the  three 
salts,  as  compared  with  each  other,  remains  the  same — that  is,  the  iodide 
is  the  most  sensitive,  and  the  chloride  is  the  least  so.  The  bromide  shows 
in  the  highest  degree  the  photo-chemical  faculty — i.e.,  the  property  of 
darkening  under  the  influence  of  light  by  contact  with  the  nitrate  of 
silver. 

6.  Humidity  has  no  appreciable  influence  on  the  photographic  sensi¬ 
tiveness  of  the  haloid  salts  of  silver,  when  they  are  in  a  state  of  purity. 

7.  Acids  diminish  or  destroy  the  sensitiveness  of  the  iodide  and  of  the 
bromide  of  silver  as  well  during  as  after  the  exposure  to  light.  Nitric 
acid  acts  with  the  most  energy  ;  acetic  acid  acts  but  feebly. 

8.  The  iodide  of  potassium  destroys  completely  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  iodide  of  silver,  both  during  and  after  the  exposure  to  light. 

9.  The  mixture  of  iodide  and  bromide  of  silver  is  more  sensitive  than 
pure  iodide  of  silver ;  that  is,  under  similar  conditions  of  exposure  and 
development  the  mixture  darkens  the  most  under  the  action  of  developers. 
A  mixture  of  the  chloride  and  iodide  of  silver  acts  in  the  same  manner. 
In  general,  all  the  salts  of  silver  which  may  be  chemically  decomposed 
by  light  seem  to  exalt  the  sensitiveness  of  the  oxide  of  silver  when  they 
are  mixed  with  it. 

10.  The  photographic  action  of  light  upon  the  haloid  salts  of  silver 
increases  very  rapidly  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  then  slowly  diminishes 
(solarisation). 

11.  As  this  increase  and  decrease  is  simultaneous  for  the  iodide  and 
the  bromide  of  silver,  I  conclude  that  for  these  two  compounds  the 
maximum  photographic  action  is  attained  at  the  same  point. 

12.  The  time  which  light  requires  to  exert  its  maximum  photographic 
action  depends  upon  its  intensity.  The  greater  the  intensity  the  shorter 
the  time.  To  attain  this  photographic  maximum  I  consider  it  very 
probable  that  there  should  always  be,  between  the  time  of  the  exposure 
and  the  intensity  of  the  light,  a  definite  and  uniform  relation. 

Hermann  Yogel. 


[It  is  our  intention  to  notice,  under  this  heading,  such,  novelties  in 
apparatus  or  photography  generally  as  may  be  brought  under  our 
observation.  In  carrying  out  this  intention,  we  invite  the  co-operation 
of  manufacturers  or  dealers  who  may  have  such  in  their  possession. — 
Eds.] 

Patented  Improvement  in  Glazing  the  Surface  of  Photographs. — 
In  another  column,  among  the  list  of  new  patents,  is  one  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  by  Mr.  Rollason.  Mr.  Squire,  of  King  William-street,  who  has 
purchased  the  patent-right  in  question,  has  sent  for  our  examination  a 
number  of  carte  portraits  treated  by  the  patent  glazing. 

A  smooth  glassy  surface  is  obtained,  by  which  the  brilliancy  of  a  pic¬ 
ture  is  considerably  enhanced,  at  the  same  time  that  the  texture  of  the 
paper  is  rendered  invisible.  The  comparative  brilliance  of  a  print  'when 
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immersed  in  a  tray  of  water  and  the  same  when  dried,  is  known  to  all 
photographers ;  and  such  is  precisely  the  difference  between  a  print 
which  has  been  subjected  to  the  glazing  process  and  one  which  has  not. 
The  method  of  effecting  this  improvement  is  simple.  Two  bottles  stand 
before  the  operator.  What  their  contents  are  we  can  but  guess,  in  the 
meantime,  until  the  six  months  of  provisional  protection  shall  have  ex¬ 
pired.  Some  of  the  contents  of  one  of  them  is  poured  over  a  strong  and 
well-polished  plate  of  glass  in  the  same  manner  as  a  collodion  coating  is 
effected.  This  is  allowed  to  dry,  after  which  some  of  the  contents  of 
the  second  bottle  is  poured  over  the  first  and  now  dried  film.  This,  also, 
is  allowed  to  dry.  The  print  to  be  operated  upon  is  now  moistened  by 
means  of  a  sponge,  and  pressed,  face  down,  in  contact  with  the  glass 
plate.  When  dry,  the  print  is  removed  from  the  glass,  and  the  film  is 
found  to  be  transferred  to,  and  in  intimate  union  with,  the  surface  of 
the  picture.  This  process  seems  to  possess  many  advantages  over  print¬ 
ing  on  enamelled  paper,  by  which,  apart  from  its  liability  to  crack,  de¬ 
sirable  tones  seem  to  be  often  attained  with  some  difficulty.  This,  on 
the  contrary,  from  what  we  can  see,  is  effective,  certain,  and  easy. 

.  R  be  at  once  apparent  to  all  that  it  is  the  composition  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  liquids  employed  for  the  purpose,  rather  than  the  mere  fact  of 
glazing  prints,  which  Mr.  Rollason  has  patented.  For  stereoscopic  and 
other  pictures  intended  to  be  viewed  under  a  magnifying  glass  this  offers 
many  advantages. 


One  is  inclined  to  look  with  feelings  of  respect  upon  the  mechanical 
genius  of  the  man  who  first  invented  that  protean  article  of  household 
furniture,  which,  among  other  useful  changes, 

“Was  bed  by  night;  ’twas  chest  of  drawers  by  day.” 

Similar  mechanical  ingenuity  has  been  called  into  existence  by  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  professional  photographers,  many  of  whom  possess  the 
natural  feeling  of  showing  off,  in  cartes  de  visite,  the  great  variety  and 
extent  of  their  accessories,  without  being  perhaps  possessed  of  the  requisite 
pecuniary  ability  to  indulge  such  tastes.  Our  readers,  especially  the  non¬ 
professional  ones,  when  looking  over  the  advertising  columns  of  this 
Journal,  may  have  been  struck  with  such  phrases  as  “  universal  multum- 
in-parvo  solid  accessory — eight  changes ;  ”  “  the  original  universal — seven 
articles  in  one,”  and  so  forth;  and  may  have  felt  desirous  of  knowing 
something  concerning  furniture  which  could  change  itself,  or  at  least 
allow  itself  to  be  changed,  into  almost  anything.  Having  ourselves  fre¬ 
quently  experienced  such  a  desire,  we,  a  few  days  ago,  visited  two  of  the 
principal  manufactories  in  the  metropolis  devoted  to  protean  furniture 
for  the  saloon  of  the  professional  photographer. 

In  the  factory  of  Mr.  Phillips,  Gray’s  Inn-road,  we  saw,  among 
many  other  things,  a  piece  of  furniture  which  he  designates  his  “Original 
Universal.”  When  we  first  looked  at  it  it  was  standing  on  the  floor  in  the 
shape  of  a  bookcase  with  secretary  top  ;  but,  presto  !  change  !  and  it  was 
at  once  converted  into  a  carved  oak  cabinet.  It  then  assumed  the  form 
of  an  open  closet,  with  a  receptacle  for  articles  of  vertu  ;  after  which  it 
was  metamorphosed  into  a  consol  davenport  with  drawers,  which  in  turn 
merged  into  an  Elizabethan  davenport.  A  boudoir  table  was  its  next 
stage  of  existence,  and  by  a  simple  movement  this  was  converted  into  an 
Elizabethan  table. 

A  drawing-room  grate,  with  moveable  and  changing  ornaments,  be¬ 
came,  by  a  simple  mechanical  operation,  an  elegant-looking  cottage 
pianoforte  of  six  and  three-quarter  octaves. 

Another  article  underwent  the  following  changes  : — Modern  and  an¬ 
tique  fireplace,  carved  oak  cabinet,  secretary,  two  consol  tables,  two 
pianofortes  showing  key-board  at  will,  bookcase,  mediaeval  cabinet,  &c. 

On  the  subject  of  new  washing  machines,  brought  out  by  these  and 
some  other  manufacturers,  we  shall  have  something  to  say  in  our  next 
number. 

Messrs.  Bull,  from  their  proximity  to  and  connection  with  the  theatres 
in  the  Covent  Garden  district,  in  their  business  as  manufacturers  of 
requirements  for  the  photographic  saloon,  have  largely  availed  themselves 
of  what  we  may  designate  as  their  theatrical  experience  in  catering  for 
photographic  patronage.  But  it  is  not  of  their  glass  room,  which  seems 
to  be  a  model  one — so  far,  at  least,  as  fittings,  decorations,  and  conve¬ 
niences  are  concerned — that  we  have  now  to  do,  but  rather  with  the  fur¬ 
niture  which  they  manufacture.  Their  “  universal  multum-in-parvo 
solid  accessory”  is  evidently  worthy  of  its  name,  seeing  that  it  is  by 
turns  converted  into — not  the  semblance  but  the  reality,  so  far  as  can  be 
judged  by  a  photograph — the  following : — Cottage  piano,  bookcase  with 
books,  cabinet,  davenport,  harmonium  open,  showing  the  keys,  the  same 
closed,  pedestal,  pilaster,  &c.  Profile  boats,  pieces  of  artillery,  and  such 
like  were  there  in  profusion ;  but  we  were  not  a  little  astonished  to  find 
that,  in  addition  to  the  more  cheaply-constructed  furniture,  there  were 
articles  in  solid  oak  of  such  a  class  that  a  small  table,  executed  in  that 
material,  was  valued  at  ten  guineas. 


La  Lumidre  announces  that  an  exhibition,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Society  for  the  Progress  of  Art  as  Applied  to  Industry,  of  which  H.  de 
la  Blanch&re  is  the  president,  will  be  opened  during  the  months  of 
September  and  October, *  at  the  Palais  de  1’ Industrie,  Paris.  Photo¬ 
graphy  is  to  be  included. 


(Irjribitim 


THE  ROYAL  CORNWALL  POLYTECHNIC  SOCIETY. 

A  writer  of  great  power  and  point  has  most  aptly  and  justly  said — “  One 
of  the  most  gratifying  illustrations  of  the  advancement  of  civilisation  and 
growing  commercial  prosperity  of  the  age  we  live  in,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
great  and  increasing  taste  for  the  fine  arts.”  This  taste  is  now  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  more  thorough  recognition  of  the  principles  of  beauty  in  form 
and  taste  in  arrangement  which  has  sprung  up,  and  is  daily  increasing 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land ;  and,  though  much  re¬ 
mains  to  be  done,  and  the  highest  and  most  perfect  efforts  in  the  great 
intellectual  movement  may  not  have  been  attained,  yet  the  seed  of  science 
has  sent  forth  good  fruit,  most  pleasing  and  satisfactory  to  the  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  those  who  take  pride  and  interest  in  the  welfare  and  progress  of  art. 
A  very  large  portion  of  these  beneficial  results  may  be  fairly  attributed 
to  such  institutions  as  the  Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society,  which, 
in  the  west — the  “Rocky  Land  of  Strangers” — quietly  and  unostenta¬ 
tiously  has  done  much  to  “  advance  and  encourage  art,”  and  has  just  com¬ 
menced  its  thirty-second  annual  exhibition  with  a  varied  and  attractive 
display  of  new  mechanical  inventions,  models,  &c.  Among  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  will  be  found  the  “Model  Waggon  and  Tramway,”  from  the 
justly  celebrated  Botallick  Mine — a  mine  that,  from  its  great  depth  below 
the  sea,  has  long  been  considered  one  of  the  engineering  wonders  of  the 
world;  a  boring  machine  in  operation;  a  new  roller  guide  for  stamp 
lifters ;  a  screw  propeller  and  steering  apparatus,  &c.,  &c.,  with  much  of 
novelty  and  ingenuity  in  a  variety  of  articles  of  domestic  and  commercial 
use.  In  the  fine  art  department,  Mr.  H.  Tidey’s  popular  and  cele¬ 
brated  picture,  Queen  Mab — that  was  so  successful  and  much  admired  at 
the  International  Exhibition,  and  to  which  was  awarded  the  medal  from 
the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts — will  occupy  the 
usual  place  of  honour.  Two  original  subjects  in  water  colours,  from  that 
master  in  landscape  painting,  J.  B.  Pyne,  together  with  various  con¬ 
tributions  from  local  artists  and  others  of  “name  and  fame;”  while  in 
the  photographic  department,  to  which  the  Secretary  and  Committee  pay 
great  attention,  will  be  found  many  works  of  the  highest  order  of  merit. 
After  the  award  of  prizes  has  been  made  we  shall  refer  to  this  particular 
department  again,  and  furnish  a  list  of  the  successful  competitors,  as  also 
of  those  who  have  received  photographs  in  connection  with  the  Society’s 
usual  art-union  distribution.  Mr.  Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S. — a  name  well 
known  to  the  photographic  world — is  to  deliver  a  lecture  on  The  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Sun. 


Jbragit  Cnraspnbme. 

Bayonne,  1st  September,  1804. 

On  arriving  at  Bayonne  I  hoped  to  find  at  the  Exhibition,  which  it  was 
my  mission  to  visit,  a  large  number  of  photographic  pictures  and  appara¬ 
tus.  After  seeking  in  all  the  galleries,  which  are  far  more  spacious  and 
better  filled  than  I  had  expected,  I  at  last  discovered  on  a  panel  adjoining 
the  saloon  of  paintings  a  few  frames,  before  which  I  stopped.  That  is  afi 
that  has  been  sent  from  Spain  and  France.  The  number  of  exhibitors 
is  but  fifteen.  My  disappointment  was  all  the  greater  as  this  Exhibition 
is  one  of  the  most  complete  that  I  have  seen,  and  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
which  photography  has  a  place  reserved  to  it  among  the  fine  arts.  This  was 
certainly  worth  considering. 

The  Marquis  de  Berenger  has  sent  a  few  of  his  fine  reproductions  of 
engravings.  M.  Samson  several  copies  of  pictures  by  our  great  masters, 
photographed  on  canvas,  and  then  cleverly  painted  in  oil.  M.  Louis 
Masson,  of  Seville,  has  exhibited  some  very  good  views  taken  in  Spain, 
particularly  at  the  Alhambra,  and  some  reproductions  of  Murillo.  I  was 
much  pleased  to  find  some  excellent  landscapes  by  MM.  Muzet  and  Joquet, 
of  Lyons,  who  obtained  medals  at  the  International  Exhibition  at  London 
in  1862. 

M.  Yerguet,  an  abbe,  has  exhibited  some  reproductions  of  Roman 
Consular  medals  and  a  numismatic  album,  which  afford  proof  of  the 
learned  research  and  remarkable  skill  of  their  author. 

M.  Guyot,  an  artist  of  great  experience,  who  is  at  present  installed  at 
Bayonne,  has  furnished  a  series  of  portraits  which  might  very  well  take 
their  place  in  a  Parisian  exhibition.  M.  Asperren,  of  Bayonne,  is  also  a 
very  good  portraitist. 

As  to  the  other  specimens,  though  not  very  remarkable,  they  show  that 
in  the  French  and  Spanish  provinces  photography  has  followed  the  same 
progressive  movement  as  in  our  large  capitals.  I  am  pleased  to  observe 
this,  as  it  proves  that  our  journals  are,  after  all,  good  for  something,  since 
they  enable  those  who  are  remote  from  great  centres  to  keep  up  with  the 
tide  of  improvement,  which  they  could  not  do  if  photography  had  not  its 
special  publications. 

At  the  Marseilles  Photographic  Society’s  meeting  of  the  22nd  August, 
M.  Teisseire  offered  some  observations  in  reply  to  what  was  said  in  The 
British  Journal  or  Photography  of  the  19th  of  August  respecting  his 
communication  at  the  previous  meeting.  He  declared  that  it  had  been 
far  from  his  intention  to  attack  Major  Russell’s  process,  of  which  he  was, 
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with  M.  Yidal,  one  of  the  promoters  at  Marseilles.  He  recognised  the 
qualities  of  that  process — the  most  constant  and  practical  of  the  dry  pro¬ 
cesses.  He  had  only  meant  to  say  that  in  his  hands  the  wet  method  had 
given  superior  results. 

In  the  towns  where  I  have  stopped  since  my  departure  from  Paris,  not 
only  have  I  seen  photographic  establishments  numerous  and  well 
organised,  but  I  have  everywhere  come  across  the  nomadic  photographer 
roaming  the  country  with  mountebanks  and  itinerant  traders.  Installed 
on  the  green  turf  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Exhibition  at  Bayonne  I 
find  two,  who  announce  in  notices  guiltless  of  orthography  that  they 
supply  the  public  with  portraits  framed  at  fifty  centimes  and  at  one  franc. 
As  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  for  the  design  is  quite  characterless,  these  por¬ 
traits  are  positives  upon  glass.  Such  folk,  I  am  told,  earn  in  a  season 
almost  as  much  as  one  of  our  serious  portraitists,  which  says  but  little  on 
behalf  of  the  public  taste. 

The  first  thing  I  perceived  at  Biarritz,  on  going  down  towards  the  Port 
des  Basques,  at  the  very  foot  of  the  Casino,  was  a  photographer’s  booth. 
I  doubt  of  his  doing  very  much  business,  as  the  bathers  at  Biarritz  will 
hardly  be  tempted  to  have  themselves  portrayed  in  such  a  style.  The 
good  feature  of  these  nomadic  establishments  is  that  you  generally  find 
in  them  views  that  have  been  executed,  not  by  the  proprietor,  but  by 
artists  who  have  travelled  through  and  explored  the  country. 

I  have  met  with  several  amateurs,  and  among  them  one  who  uses  the 
Sabatier-Blot  system,  of  which  I  have  already  written  to  you.  The 
others — those,  at  least,  with  whom  I  have  entered  into  conversation — 
employ  plates  coated  with  albuminated  collodion.  Ernest  Lacan. 


Philadelphia,  August  21st,  1864. 

If  there  is  in  a  civilised  country  a  city  having  a  mayor  and  council  and 
no  photographic  establishment,  I  think  I  have  discovered  it.  I  do  not 
like  to  speak  too  positively  on  the  subject ;  for,  in  a  city  so  large  as  to 
require  the  space  of  an  hour  to  perambulate  all  its  streets,  the  ambro- 
typist’s  sign  may  have  escaped  my  notice.  Since  my  last  letter  my  time 
has  been  passed  on  Cape  Island,  at  Cape  May.  When  one  goes  to  the 
seaside  for  rest  and  change  of  scene,  it  is  not  desirable  to  find  all  the 
familiar  objects  of  home ;  but  I  did  expect  to  meet  a  photographer  doing 
his  share  of  business  during  the  season.  But,  no ;  not  one  was  to  be  found ! 

At  first  there  was  not  a  person  who  could  even  talk  about  photography, 
until  just  a  day  or  two  before  we  left  Cape  Island  for  home,  when  Dr. 
Parker’s  jovial  countenance  appeared  among  us.  How  we  welcomed  him ! 
for  although  he  never  practised  photography  as  it  now  exists,  yet  he  it 
was  who,  with  Cornelius,  Goddard,  and  others,  introduced  amateur 
Daguerreotyping  into  Philadelphia.  The  Doctor  has  for  years  given  his 
spare  time  to  the  microscope,  and  is  expert  in  preparing  all  kinds  of 
objects  for  the  instrument.  His  forte  has  lain  in  the  direction  of  sections 
of  hard  substances,  and  he  is  always  spoken  of  as  a  high  authority  in  all 
such  matters.  Dr.  Parker  had  determined  to  collect  a  goodly  lot  of 
diatoms  while  at  the  seashore,  but  he  found  on  unpacking  his  trunk  all 
his  wide-mouthed  bottles  “smashed;”  he  soon,  however,  supplied  himself 
with  a  new  lot,  and,  armed  with  a  three-cent  tin  spoon,  he  started  out  to 
show  me  how  to  collect. 

It  was  a  walk  of  several  miles  along  the  smooth  beach  to  his  favourite 
salt  marshes ;  but  time  passed  quickly  talking  over  the  infancy  of  the 
sun-painting  art,  gathering  up  the  few  specimens  of  algoe  washed  up  by 
the  waves,  and  now  and  then  chasing  some  curious  insect.  At  last  we 
reached  the  swamps,  and  soon  had  our  bottles  filled  with  mud  and  scum, 
hoping  that  we  had  secured  a  fine  lot  of  diatoms. 

Among  the  many  scientific  men  in  America  who  took  an  active  interest 
in  the  Daguerreotype  process  very  few  have  done  much  at  photography ; 
but  what  is  a  notable  fact  among  the  practical  Daguerreotypists  is  that 
very  few  become  good  photographic  operators.  I  was  speaking  some  time 
ago  to  one  who  had  a  very  large  photographic  establishment,  but  who  was 
himself  a  very  poor  operator.  He  had  been  considered,  when  he  had  to 
do  his  own  work,  one  of  the  best  Daguerreotypists :  now  he  has  to  depend 
on  paid  operators.  He  spoke  to  me  of  the  introduction  of  the  magic 
buff  for  polishing  the  silver  plates,  which  he  said  was  nothing  more  than 
a  buff  with  a  little  sweet  oil  on  it;  and  that,  as  the  time  was  so  much 
shortened  by  this  slight  film  of  oil  put  on  the  plate  by  its  use,  he  was 
sure  oil  might  be  introduced  with  advantage  into  photography.  He  said 
he  had  often  wished  his  operators  to  try  the  magic  buff  on  their  glass 
plates ;  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  if  the  albumen  paper  was  rubbed  over 
with  a  little  oil  before  floating,  it  might  be  improved.  This  he  said  in  all 
seriousness.  He  had  grown  rich  in  his  business,  and  his  establishment 
was  one  of  the  most  noted  in  America.  Some  time  since  he  retired,  and 
left  Iris  business  in  the  hands  of  those  very  operators  who  were  un¬ 
willing  to  try  his  novel  photographic  process,  and  to  whose  skill  he  was 
indebted  for  much  of  his  wealth. 

Shut  out  from  the  world  as  I  have  been  for  the  past  two  weeks,  I  can 
say  nothing  of  the  doings  of  photographers.  The  summer  is  the  wrong 
time  for  writing  about  them,  for  they  are  off  to  the  country — that  is,  the 
amateurs ;  professional  photographers  are  pm-suing  the  even  tenor  of  then- 
way,  trying  to  keep  themselves  and  their  customers  cool  in  their  hot 
glass  rooms. 

Hoping  to  have  more  of  interest  to  communicate  when  next  I  write, — 
I  am,  with  due  regard,  Coleman  Sellers. 


uimmanr  nf  Semite. 


M.  Cleve  has  described  some  double  sulpho cyanides  of  mercury  with 
cobalt,  nickel,  iron  and  zinc.  All  these  salts  are  crystalline,  and  those 
of  nickel  and  cobalt  occur  in  beautiful  crystals  d'un  bleu  de  del. 

Mr.  H.  Eleland,  of  Liverpool  (according  to  the  Bulletin  of  the  Paris 
Chemical  Society),  has  published  a  simple  and,  doubtless,  effectual  mode 
of  recovering  the  oxide  of  iron,  sulphur  and  ammonia,  from  the  puri¬ 
fiers  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gas.  The  process  consists  in  heating 
the  waste  products  to  600°  in  an  iron  vessel.  One  pai't  of  the  sulphur 
combines  with  the  iron  to  form  sulphide  of  iron,  while  the  rest  distils 
over.  When  the  distillation  is  completed  the  residue  is  taken  out, 
moistened  with  water,  and  then  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  months. 
Oxidation  takes  place,  and  sulphate  of  iron  is  produced.  The  solution 
of  this  is  then  mixed  with  the  crude  ammoniacal  liquor  of  the  gas 
works,  which  throws  down  protoxide  of  iron,  which  can  be  easily  oxidised 
by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  is  then  fit  for  use  in  the  purifiers.  Thus  the 
process  can  be  made  continuous. 

We  find  in  the  Chemical  News  a  short  account  of  a  recent  observation 
of  M.  Renault,  on  the  action  of  light  on  subchloride  of  copper.  When 
a  plate  of  copper  is  immersed  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  copper,  of  per- 
chloride  of  iron,  or  of  dilute  nitro-hydrochloric  acid,  the  surface  of  the 
plate  becomes  covered  with  a  greyish-white  coating  of  subchloride  of 
copper.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  this  coating  is  veiy  sensitive  to 
light,  and,  when  covered  with  a  negative,  gives  a  beautiful  positive  pic¬ 
ture  on  insolation.  Apart  from  its  photographic  interest,  this  observation 
commends  itself  to  our  attention,  as  the  accurate  investigation  of  the 
chemical  changes  which  take  place  will  very  probably  give  us  some  new 
hints. 

M.  Kaiser  has  discovered  that  iodide  of  silver  which  is  insensitive  to 
light  is  rendered  sensitive  again  by  the  action  of  ozone. 

M.  A.  Seguin,  in  a  communication  to  Cosmos,  has  made  a  curious  an¬ 
nouncement,  which  will,  doubtless,  be  received  with  some  surprise  by 
those  acquainted  with  Graham’s  earlier  researches  on  liquid  diffusion. 
M.  Seguin,  when  preparing  some  hydrogen  by  the  action  of  diluted 
sulphuric  acid  on  zinc,  in  an  apparatus  so  arranged  that  the  liquid  was 
forced  out  of  the  generating  vessel  into  a  receiver  on  the  disengage¬ 
ment  of  gas,  had  to  leave  the  arrangement  to  itself  for  some  hours, 
and  when  he  returned  to  it  he  made  the  following  observation, 
which  we  give  in  his  own  words: — “The  acidulated  water  saturated, 
as  one  would  think,  with  sulphate  of  zinc  was  divided  into  two  or 
three  layers  perfectly  distinct,  and  separated  by  the  impurities  of  the 
zinc  mechanically  suspended.  I  did.  not  at  the  moment  give  this 
any  great  attention,  having  previously  often  made  this  remark;  but, 
on  approaching  more  closely,  I  was  very  much  astonished  to  see  an 
enormous  number  of  layers,  very  small,  perfectly  distinct,  and  sepa¬ 
rated  as  in  the  first  case  by  the  impurities  held  in  suspension  in  the 
liquid.  I  thought  at  first  that  this  must  be  some  illusion,  but  on  giving 
to  the  flask  a  slight  motion,  I  observed  all  the  layers  oscillate  equally.  I 
had  no  longer  any  doubt  that  this  was  a  saline  solution,  of  which  all  the 
layers  were  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  densities.  I  measured  their 
distance  as  nearly  as  possible,  and  it  varied  from  one  to  two  or  three 
millimetres  or  more;  and  as  I  have  thirty  centimetres  of  liquid,  this 
would  be  then  150  or  200  different  densities,  perfectly  clear  and  decided, 
and  in  the  same  liquid.”  The  author  states  that  he  has  tried  several  times 
to  reproduce  this  phenomenon,  but  without  complete  success. 

MM.  Woehler  and  G.  Rose  have  reinvestigated  the  question  of  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  emerald.  It  has  long  been  considered  settled 
that  the  colouring  agent  is  oxide  of  chromium,  but  some  time  ago  M. 
Lewy  attributed  the  colouring  of  the  emeralds  of  Nouvelle- Grenade  to 
the  presence  of  an  organic  body,  and  would  not  admit  that  the  small 
quantity  of  oxide  of  chromium  found  by  analysis  could  produce  such  an 
intense  colouration  as  that  observed.  In  opposition  to  this,  MM.  Woehler 
and  Rose  bring  forward  the  interesting  fact  that  thirteen  parts  of  oxide 
of  chromium  are  able  to  colour  7,000  parts  of  a  silicate  of  a  beautiful 
emerald  tint,  quite  as  intense  as  that  of  the  natural  stone.  In  stating 
this,  however,  these  chemists  do  not  deny  that  there  may  be  some  organic 
matter  contained  in  the  emerald,  but  that  this  is  the  source  of  its  beauti¬ 
ful  colour  they  do  not  admit. 

Professor  Guthrie,  in  a  recent  communication  to  the  Royal  Society, . 
gives  an  account  of  some  elaborate  researches  “  On  Drops.”  The  inves¬ 
tigation  was  undertaken  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  laws  governing  the 
formation  of  drops.  The  subject  of  the  variation  in  the  sizes  of  drops  of 
different  liquids  has  already  received  much  attention  among  pharma¬ 
ceutists,  but  no  systematic  experiments  have  hitherto  been  made  in  this 
direction.  Amongst  many  other  facts  elicited  by  the  author  in  the  course 
of  this  investigation  the  following  are  of  general  interest: — 1.  The  sizes 
of  drops  formed  of  the  same  liquid  are  proportionate  to  their  weights ; 
and  of  different  liquids  to  those  weights  divided  by  the  specific  gravities 
of  the  liquid.  2.  The  size  of  the  drop  is  greatly  affected  by  the  rapidity 
of  the  dropping.  3.  Drops  undergo  a  continuous  diminution  in  size,  as 
the  time  required  for  their  formation  is  longer.  This  is  a  point  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance,  as  the  author  observes  very  justly — “A  pharmacist 
who  administers  100  drops  of  a  liquid  drug  at  the  rate  of  three  drops  per 
second  may  give  half  as  much  again  as  one  who  measures  the  same 
number  at  the  rate  of  only  a  drop  in  t^o  seconds,  and  so  on.”  E.  J.  R. 
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Useful  Cement  for  Glass,  Metal,  or  "Wood. — Incorporate  four 
parts  of  melted  glue  with  one  part  of  its  weight  of  Venice  turpentine. 

Rice  Glue. — This  elegant  cement  is,  in  various  ways,  calculated  to 
he  of  use  to  the  photographer,  and  may  he  made  in  the  following 
manner : — Mix  rice  flour  intimately  with  cold  water,  and  then  gently 
bring  the  mixture  to  boiling  point.  It  is  beautifully  white,  and,  when 
dry,  °is  semi-transparent,  like  mother-of-pearl.  It  is  very  durable,  and 
will  take  a  high  polish.  Papers  pasted  together  with  this  cement  will 
never  separate. 

Novel  Method  of  Removing  Dust  from  a  Clean  Glass  Plate. — 
Before  coating  a  clean  glass  plate  with  collodion  or  albumen,  particles  of 
dust  may  often  be  found  adhering  to  the  surface,  no  matter  how  carefully 
they  have  been  wiped  and  dusted.  An  efficacious  method  of  removing 
such  is  to  have  a  large  stick  of  sealing  wax,  such  as  is  used  for  parcels, 
and,  after  exciting  it  by  rubbing  on  the  sleeve  of  the  coat,  apply  it  near 
the  surface  of  the  glass  plate,  when  the  electricity  generated  by  the 
friction  will  cause  all  the  minute  particles  of  dust  to  fly  from  the  glass 
and  be  deposited  on  the  stick  of  sealing  wax.  Many  other  substances, 
such  as  ebonite,  might  be  most  advantageously  substituted  for  the  stick 
of  wax. 

The  Sliding  Scale. — Passing  the  other  Sunday  through  what  may  be 
called  one  of  the  eighth-rate  streets  of  the  metropolis,  we  overheard  the 
following  altercation  at  the  door  of  a  photographer’s  saloon  But  you 
have  no  right  to  charge  me  more  than  sixpence.  That,  you  said,  was  your 
regular  charge.”  “Yes’m,  so  it  is,  but  ve  alvays  sharges  double  price 
on  Sundays.  You  shouldn’t  a  got  your  portrait  took  vithout  axin’  the 
rules  of  the  establishment  first ;  and  now  that  it  is  took,  you  must  pay 
for  it  vether  you  take  it  or  leave  it.  Musn’t  she,  Joe?”  Joe  immediately 
ducked  his  head  in  token  of  acquiescence,  and  the  lady,  seeing  the  sort  of 
people  she  had  got  to  deal  with,  thought  it  wise  to  succumb.  A  few  doors 
further  along,  the  touter,  engaged  with  a  young  countryman,  clenched  his 
persuasive  powers  by  the  following  appeal: — “Well,  just  step  in,  and, 
seeing  it’s  Sunday,  we’ll  take  you  at  half  price  !” 

To  Purify  and  Preserve  Ox  Gall. — This  substance — being  used  by 
many  artistic  photographers  for  preparing  the  surface  of  ivory  or  albu- 
menised  paper  to  receive  the  colours,  and  also  in  colouring  transparencies 
for  the  magic  lantern,  with  other  applications  of  the  art — may  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  desirable  adjunct  to  the  stock  of  the  photographer’s  chemicals. 
Various  methods  of  purifying  and  preserving  it  have  from  time  to  time 
been  published  ;  but  we  venture  to  say  that  few,  if  any,  will  be  found 
superior  to  the  following: — In  its  natural  state  it  contains  greenish 
colouring  matter,  and  is  then  only  applicable  for  restoring  the  brightness 
of  dark  materials.  It  is  decolourised  thus : — Take  a  pint  of  gall ;  boil 
and  skim  it ;  then  divide  into  two  parts  ;  to  one  of  them  add  half-an- 
ounce  of  salt,  and  to  the  other  half-an-ounce  of  powdered  alum ;  each  part 
is  to  be  heated  until  the  additions  are  dissolved.  Pour  now  into  separate 
bottles,  and  set  aside  in  a  quiet  place  till  clear  and  bright,  which  may 
occupy  a  period  of  six  or  eight  weeks.  Decant  gently  in  a  clean  bottle, 
mixing  the  two  quantities  together.  The  colouring  matter  is  now  pre¬ 
cipitated,  and  by  filtering  the  fluid  the  clarified  gall  is  obtained  ready 
for  use,  and  in  a  state  in  which  it  will  keep  for  any  length  of  time,  with 
its  qualities  unimpaired,  and  free  from  odour. 

Photographic  Eminence. — The  photographic  art  has  done  a  good  deal 
to  make  people  personally  acquainted.  Everybody  keeps  a  photographic 
album,  and  it  is  a  source  of  pride  and  emulation  among  some  people  to 
see  how  many  cartes  cle  visite  they  can  accumulate  from  their  friends  and 
acquaintances.  Young  gentlemen  who  travel  on  their  appearance  have 
their  cartes  printed  off  by  the  dozen,  and  distribute  them  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  they  are  affording  a  gratification  to  their  numerous  friends 
and  acquaintances.  But  the  private  supply  of  cartes  de  visite  is  nothing 
to  the  deluge  of  portraits  of  public  characters  which  are  thrown  upon  the 
market,  piled  up  by  the  bushel  in  the  print  stores,  offered  by  the  gross  at 
the  book  stands,  and  thrust  upon  our  attention  everywhere.  These  col¬ 
lections  contain  all  sorts  of  people — eminent  generals,  ballet  dancers, 
pugilists,  members  of  Congress,  doctors  of  divinity,  politicians,  pretty 
actresses,  circus  riders,  and  negro  minstrels.  To  the  theatrical  profession 
photography  is  a  good  advertising  medium.  The  protean  actress  adorns 
the  doors  of  the  theatre  at  which  she  appears  with  a  highly-coloured 
photograph  of  herself  as  she  appears  in  private  life,  surrounded  with 
other  pictures  in  character.  The  Ethiopean  comedian,  following  suit,  has 
himself  taken  in  twenty-five  different  dresses  and  attitudes.  It  is  an 
undoubted  fact  that  the  continual  repetition  of  a  portrait  is  a  good  way  of 
advertising.  The  patent  medicine  and  hair-oil  manufacturers  understand 
this.  The  labels  of  their  nostrums  are  half  taken  up  with  full-faced  half- 
lengths  of  those  gentlemen.  And  a  fine-looking,  intellectual,  philan¬ 
thropic  class  of  peoplo  they  are,  if  the  pictures  are  correct,  well  calculated 
to  impart  (bj*  the  exercise  of  faith)  a  healing  efficacy,  if  anything  could, 
to  the  lard  oil,  or  the  molasses  and  water  and  snake  root  which  are  com¬ 
monly  supposed  to  be  the  staples  of  their  pharmacopoeia.  No  pill-box 
is  made  so  small  but  there  is  room  enough  on  it  for  the  portrait  of 
tho  gifted  compounder.  Portraits  of  corn-doctors,  borne  around  the 
streets  on  high,  transparent  placards,  are  the  latest  development  of  this 
ingenious  and.  successful  branch  of  the  advertising  art. — Humphrey's 
Journal . 


We  are  at  all  times  willing  to  assist  our  Correspondents  to 

THE  UTMOST  OF  OUR  ABILITY,  BUT  WE  CAN  ONLY  DO  SO  T1IROUOU  TUB 
MEDIUM  OF  THE  JOURNAL.  We  CANNOT  GIVE  FRIVATE  REPLIES  EXCEPT 
TO  PERSONAL  FRIENDS. 

MORE  ABOUT  BLINDS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — While  the  blinds’  controversy  is  before  your  readers,  it 
will  be  well  if  photographers  generally  will  communicate  for  the  benefit 
of  their  fellows  the  various  contrivances  used  by  them  for  the  regulation 
of  the  light  in  their  operating  rooms.  A  few  lines  will  suffice  to  tell 
how  Mr.  Eastham,  of  St.  Ann’s-square,  Manchester,  manages,  liis 
room  has  a  south-east  aspect,  or  nearly  so.  The  glass  roof  has  very  little 
slope.  It  is  darkened  immediately  over  the  sitters,  and  tho  light  is  pre¬ 
vented  from  falling  directly  on  to  them  by  a  largo  framed  board  placed 
outside  at  an  angle  of  45° — the  angle  being  nearest  the  part  over  tho 
sitter.  The  side  lights  can  be  either  partially  or  entirely  shut  out  by  large 
frames  of  wood  covered  with  thin  blue  coburg,  which  may  be  placed  at 
any  inclination  to  the  sitter.  The  frames  are  about  forty-five  inches  wide, 
and  reach  from  the  bottom  of  the  light  to  the  top  of  the  room.  Tho 
framework  of  the  skylight  overhead  (put  up  long  before  Mr.  McLachlan 
applied  for  his  patent)  is  the  ordinary  kind,  except  that  each  rib  is  about 
four  inches  deep  ;  of  course  the  ribs  are  quite  immoveable.  A  portion  of 
the  gallery  is  divided  from  tho  rest  by  a  screen,  forming  a  covered  way 
leading  to  the  developing  room.  An  opening  in  this  screen  allows  the 
camera  and  the  operator  to  bo  so  placed  that  no  direct  light  can  fall  upon 
them — in  fact,  only  the  light  from  the  sitter  can  reach  the  lens  ;  and  tho 
covered  way,  being  in  comparative  darkness,  forms  a  very  pleasant  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  dark  chamber,  avoiding  a  too  sudden  transition  from 
light  to  darkness,  which  we  all  know  is  very  unpleasant.  The  general 
colour  of  the  operating  room  is  not  agreeable  :  it  is  a  dull  slate-colour, 
reminding  one  too  much  of  a  funeral  establishment.  I  see  no  reason 
why  this  should  not  be  altered,  and  I  think  Mr.  Eastham  will  adopt 
my  suggestion,  and  have  the  whole  coloured  blue,  tho  same  as  tho  side 
shutters.  He  does  not  aim  at  elegance  in  his  appointments,  being 
satisfied  if  the  results  arc  perfect ;  hence  a  certain  rough  readiness,  which 
enables  him  to  change  or  modify  at  his  pleasure  without  much  trouble 
or  expense.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Eastham’ s  productions 
are  aware  of  their  artistic  merits.  He  has  long  since  taken  a  foremost 
place  among  photographers  in  Manchester. 

YOUR  LANCESTER  CORRESPONDENT. 


DRY  PLATES  IN  CALIFORNIA :  AN  ECHO  FROM  THE 
FAR  WEST. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  this  out-of-the-way  place — an  oasis  of  civilisation- 
hemmed  in  as  we  are  by  the  wilderness  and  prairie  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  vast  Pacific  on  the  other,  our  only  mode  of  communication  with  our 
neighbours  as  yet  is  by  means  of  the  curtailed  expressions  borne  along  on 
the  telegraphic  wires;  or,  if  more  fully,  it  has  to  be  carried  nearly  to 
South  America  before  we  get  it  here,  so  that  by  the  time  news  reaches 
us,  it  is  old  and  stale,  perhaps  already  forgotten  in  the  place  from  whence 
it  came.  But  though  stale  to  you,  it  is  nevertheless  new  to  us,  and  you 
could  scarcely  conceive  how  eagerly  the  fortnightly  arrival  of  the  steamer 
is  looked  for.  How  welcome  to  us  is  the  small  parcel  of  papers  and  letters 
received,  which  in  imagination  carries  us  back  to  “Home,  sweet  home!” 
and  not  the  least  welcome  among  these  is  the  well-known  face  of  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography,  with  its  rich  and  varied  supply  of 
facts,  fancies,  and  phenomena  of  our  glorious  art.  How  eagerly  are 
perused  its  contents  of  discoveries,  inventions,  and  discussions  in  photo- 
graphy  ;  amongst  which  may  be  mentioned,  and  that  not  the  least  promi¬ 
nent  for  many  months  back,  “  Russell’s  tannin  process  and  well  does 
it  deserve  its  fame.  It  ought  to  be  crowned  as  the  “prince  of  dry 
processes.”  In  my  experience  it  has  worked  well  after  being  kept  over' 
eight  months,  and  not  only  kept  that  time  but  carried  over  above  17,060 
miles  of  the  ocean. 

But  to  give  you  my  “yarn”  in  a  “ship-shape  manner,”  I  will 
begin  at  the  beginning.  In  the  Autumn  of  last  year  I  was  not  in 
California,  but  in  a  well-known  photographic  establishment  at  Dundee. 
From  the  loss  of  my  health  I  was  forced  to  leave  there  and  go  some¬ 
where  else  in  search  of  it,  since  it  was  not  to  be  restored  where  it  was 
lost.  Happening  to  have  some  of  my  relations  out  here,  on  the 
recommendation  of  my  medical  adviser  I  thought  I  would  hazard  the 
finding  of  it  in  the  “  Golden  State,”  and  happily  I  have  not  been  dis¬ 
appointed.  Previous  to  embarking,  I  prepared  three  or  four  dozen 
stereoscopic  plates  by  the  tannin  process  according  to  the  second  edition 
of  Major  Russell’s  book,  washing  the  tannin  solution  completely  off  the 
plate  soon  after  it  had  been  applied,  in  the  expectation  that  we  might 
perhaps  go  into  some  of  the  ports  on  the  South  American  Coast,  where  I 
could  have  a  shot  with  my  camera ;  also  as  a  test  for  the  keeping 
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qualities  of  plates  so  prepared.  In  the  first  hope  I  was  disappointed,  for, 
from  the  time  we  left  Glasgow  until  our  arrival  here,  we  saw  terra  firma 
once  or  twice,  but  did  not  touch  it.  As  a  test  they  have  far  exceeded  my 
expectations,  and  I  enclose  a  print  or  two  for  your  own  examination.  I 
exposed  about  the  half  of  the  plates  at  home  before  leaving  to  test  them 
when  freshly  prepared,  and  I  do  not  think  one  of  them  proved  a  failure. 
The  other  two  dozen  I  put  into  a  common  grooved  deal  box  without  any 
packing  whatever,  tied  down  the  lid,  and,  in  case  of  “  prying  eyes  ”  and 
fingers,  labelled  it  thus : — “  Photographic  prepared  plates :  not  to  be  opened 
upon  any  account :  spoilable  if  exposed  to  light.”  This  was  very  neces¬ 
sary,  as  I  was  to  work  my  passage  out,  having  been  at  the  occupation 
before,  and,  therefore,  had  to  take  my  berth  along  with  part  of  the  crew, 
among  whom  there  are  no  secrets  allowed  in  boxes. 

We  left  Glasgow  on  the  12th  October,  in  the  barque  B - — ,  and 

had  a  very  rough  passage  of  it.  We  were  a  month  off  Cape  Horn 
and  experienced  all  the  blessings  of  a  sailor’s  life  in  perfection, 
viz.,  had  scarcely  a  dry  rag  to  put  on,  and  always  a  wet  bunk 
to  turn  into,  where  our  chests  were  occasionally  trying  to  imitate  the 
ship  and  swim  across  our  limited  floor.  I  kept  the  precious  tannin 
box  at  the  head  of  my  bed,  but  how  it  escaped  a  soaking  with  salt 
water  is  more  than  I  know.  This  I  know,  it  was  damp  enough,  for  it 
got  a  little  mouldy  on  the  outside.  Perhaps  the  damp  helped  to  pre¬ 
serve  them.  At  last,  on  the  12th  March,  we  landed  in  the  El  Dorado  of 
America,  exactly  six  months  to  a  day  from  the  time  we  left  the  Broomie- 
law.  I  think  the  plates  have  improved  in  one  way  by  being  kept,  viz., 
in  sensitiveness.  I  spoiled  the  first  dozen  by  over-exposure,  giving  them 
the  same  time  as  I  gave  them  at  home.  I  could  not  at  first  make  out 
what  was  wrong  with  them ;  they  blackened  all  over,  modify  the 
developer  as  I  would.  In  one  or  two  which  I  exposed  three  minutes,  the 
picture  was  distinctly  visible  previous  to  development.  Perhaps  their 
over-exposure  might  be  owing  to  the  pureness  and  clearness  of  the  air 
here.  I  intend  preparing  more  plates  in  a  short  time ;  then  I  shall  be 
able  to  tell.  The  specimens  enclosed  were  a  minute  and  a-half  exposed, 
and  it  is  only  about  a  fortnight  since  I  took  them,  being  about  ten 
months  since  they  were  prepared.  The  collodion  used  was  bromo-iodised 
for  iron  development,  a  little  old,  and  of  a  claret  colour.  If  you  think 
this  small  echo  on  the  tannin  process  from  California  might  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  any  one  you  may  give  it  a  corner  in  your  excellent  J ournal.  If 
not,  cast  it  aside  into  the  waste  basket.  JOHN  YALENTINE, 

San  Francisco ,  July  \Wi,  1864. 


PRIORITY  OF  AN  APPLICATION  OF  THE  ELECTROTYPE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen’, — In  the  last  number  of  your  Journal  you  mentioned 
having  seen  at  Mr.  Collen’s  “what  is  believed  to  be  the  first  electrotype 
cast  from  a  copperplate  engraving.”  For  this  application  of  electro¬ 
metallurgy  I  have,  I  think,  a  prior  claim,  and  I  am  enabled  to  advance  it 
through  the  medium  of  that  description  of  evidence  which  disputed  points 
of  this  character  require. 

Immediately  after  the  discovery  of  Jacobi  and  Spencer  became  known, 
I  applied  myself  to  the  wonderful  art  they  had  revealed,  and  its  value  a3 
a  means  of  copying  printing  surfaces  occurred  to  me.  At  this  time  I  was 
engaged  in  the  office  of  Messrs.  Newton  and  Son,  patent  agents,  of 
Chancery-lane,  London,  and  part  of  my  duty  was  to  assist  in  getting  up 
a  scientific  journal,  of  which  the  late  Mr.  W.  Newton  was  editor.  For 
that  publication  I  copied  an  engraved  plate,  impressions  from  which,  and 
from  the  original,  may  be  seen  in  the  number  published  April  1st,  1840. 
The  title  of  the  book  is  The  London  Journal  of  Arts  and  Sciences  (Newton’s) ; 
and,  in  addition  to  the  prints  issued  with  the  journal,  I  distributed  a  great 
many  in  a  separate  form.  The  engraving  was  an  amateur  etching  by  Mr. 
A.  Y.  Newton,  who  gave  me  the  plate  as  a  record  of  my  claim,  and  I 
have  this  and  the  electrotype  copy  now  in  my  possession. 

I  have  no  desire  to  represent  this  as  a  matter  of  much  importance, 
because  the  same  application  of  the  art  would  no  doubt  have  been 
adopted  by  others  in  a  short  time.  I  think,  however,  I  may  be  allowed 
to  connect  my  name  with  the  first  publication  of  an  electrotype  printing 
plate  without  exhibiting  presumption. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  electro-metallurgy,  I  will  mention  a 
circumstance  which  forcibly  shows  how  a  man  of  acute  genius  in  science 
may  fail  in  following  up  his  discoveries  to  their  practical  results.  At  the 
time  of  Jacobi  and  Spencer’s  discovery,  I  was  frequently  in  the  habit  of 
meeting  the  late  Professor  Daniell,  of  King’s  College,  London.  We 
talked  of  the  electrotype,  and  he  observed  to  me,  with  his  usual  candour, 
that  he  had  frequently  peeled  the  deposited  copper  from  the  cells  of  his 
batteries,  and  had  remarked  that  every  scratch,  and  even  polish,  was 
copied;  and  yet,  said  he,  I  never  thought  of  applying  the  principle  to  the 
designed  purpose  of  copying. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

14,  St.  Ann' s~ square,  Manchester ,  WM.  TUDOR  MABLEY. 

September  oth,  1864. 


DETERIORATION  OF  DRY  PLATES  BETWEEN  EXPOSURE 
AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  recently  returned  from  a  photographic  trip,  and 
find  on  developing  the  plates  (prepared  by  the  tannin  process)  that  those 
which  were  exposed  at  the  commencement  of  the  trip  are  very  inferior  to 
those  exposed  during  the  latter  part  of  it.  In  fact,  the  former  are  almost 
worthless. 

All  the  plates  were  prepared  in  precisely  the  same  manner.  They  were 
most  thoroughly  washed,  remaining  in  water  five  or  six  hours. 

I  attribute  the  difference  in  the  results  solely  to  the  fact  that  a  longer 
time  would  elapse  between  the  exposure  and  development  of  the  plates  first 
used  than  of  the  others. 

The  majority  of  the  negatives  taken  (even  of  the  most  successful)  are 
weak,  and  have  the  appearance  of  under-exposed  plates — a  very  different 
appearance  to  that  I  know  they  would  have  presented  had  they  been 
developed  within  a  day  or  two  after  exposure. 

Is  deterioration  from  this  cause  peculiar  to  tannin  plates  ?  I  have  this 
morning  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Woodward,  of  Nottingham,  who,  you 
will  recollect,  earned  distinction  some  years  ago  as  a  worker  of  the  collo- 
dio-albumen  process,  and  he  says — “  I  always  found  that  collodio-albumen 
plates  develope  as  well  after  three  or  four  weeks  as  immediately  after 
exposure.” 

If  this  is  generally  found  to  be  the  case,  most  certainly  this  process  has 
decided  advantages  over  the  tannin ;  for  the  nuisance,  and  frequently  the 
impracticability,  of  developing  plates  in  the  bedroom  of  an  inn,  after  a 
hard  day’s  work,  are  so  great,  that  they  more  than  counterbalance  the 
little  extra  facility  with  which  tannin  plates  are  prepared. — I  am,  yours, 
&c.,  D.  HORNBY. 

_  [Our  own  experience  in  all  dry  plate  processes — whether  the  preserva¬ 
tive  be  oxymel,  albumen,  gum,  or  tannin — tends  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  plates  should  be  developed  as  soon  after  exposure  as  practicable.  Mr. 
Woodward  is,  no  doubt,  an  excellent  authority;  but  we  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  saying  that  had  he  developed  his  pictures  at  once,  instead  of 
waiting  for  two  or  three  weeks,  his  negatives  would  have  been  better  in 
every  respect.  We  make  this  assertion  on  the  supposition  that  in  pre¬ 
paring  his  plates  he  followed  the  usual  formula ;  but  if  he  has  adopted 
any  other  method  by  which  good  keeping  qualities  after  exposure  can  be 
secured,  we  should  be  glad  to  be  made  acquainted  with  it,  for  the  benefit 
of  our  readers.  We  have  known  cases  of  dry  plates  being  successfully 
developed  two  months  after  exposure.  They  are,  however,  exceptional, 
and  certainly  cannot  be  relied  on. — Eds.] 


Concerning  Patents. — Under  the  existing  law,  the  first  step  towards 
procuring  a  patent  is  to  obtain  provisional  protection  for  six  months.  A 
fee  of  £5  is  paid  for  this  advantage,  and  thereupon  the  inventor  is  secured 
for  half  a  year  in  the  exclusive  use  of  his  discovery,  with  consequent 
opportunity  for  perfecting  its  details.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  if  he 
choose  to  proceed  in  the  matter,  he  must  file  a  “  complete  ”  specification, 
which  clearly  and  fully  describes  his  invention  in  its  final  form,  and  the 
patent  is  granted  to  him  on  the  further  payment  of  £20.  After  the 
expiration  of  three  years,  if  he  intend  to  persevere  in  his  enterprise,  he 
must  pay  another  fee  of  £50  ;  and  at  the  end  of  seven  years  a  final  sum! 
of  £100  is  payable,  which  protects  him  for  seven  years  longer.  The* 
regulations  which  thus  allow  the  duties  to  be  payable  by  instalments, 
instead  of  the  lump  sum  which  was  formerly  required,  have  operated  as 
a  considerable  pecuniary  relief  to  a  class  of  whom  the  majority  are  not 
wealthy,  and  have  also  occasioned  a  large  proportion  of  their  projects  to 
be  abandoned  at  various  stages  of  the  process  which  we  have  been 
describing. — Daily  Telegraph. 

Oil  Colour.  Cakes:  Blackman's  Invention  for  the  Use  of  Artists.- — 
Take  four  ounces  of  clear  gum  mastic  reduced  to  fine  powder,  spirits  of 
turpentine  one  pint;  mix  them  together  in  a  bottle,  shaking  up  fre¬ 
quently  till  all  the  mastic  is  dissolved.  Heat  may  be  applied,  but  the 
solution  is  better  when  made  cold.  The  colours  used  for  admixture 
should  be  the  best  that  can  be  procured,  taking  care  that  by  washing 
and  sifting  they  are  brought  to  the  greatest  degree  of  fineness  possible. 
When  the  colours  arc  dry,  grind  them  on  a  hard  marble  slab  in  spirits 
of  turpentine,  adding  a  small  quantity  of  the  mastic  varnish.  Let 
the  colours  so  ground  become  again  dry,  then  prepare  the  composition 
for  forming  them  into  cakes  in  the  following  manner : — Melt  three 
ounces  of  pure  white  spermaceti  in  a  clean  earthen  pipkin  over  the 
fire;  then  add  one  ounce  of  good  poppy  oil,  and  stir  the  whole  well 
together.  Place  the  stone  on  which  the  colours  were  ground  on  a  frame 
or  support,  and,  by  means  of  a  charcoal  brazier  or  gas  flame  placed  under¬ 
neath,  make  the  stone  warm ;  next  grind  your  colour  fine,  and  after  adding 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  mixture  of  poppy  oil  and  spermaceti,  work  the 
whole  together  to  a  proper  consistence,  and  form  it  into  cakes  or  rolls  at 
pleasure.  When  wanted  for  use  the  cakes  must  be  rubbed  down  in  oil  or 
a  mixture  of  turpentine  and  oil,  as  may  best  suit  the  convenience  of  the 
artist. 


From  the  LONDON  GAZETTE,  Tuesday,  August  30. 
Partnerships  Dissolved. 

Joitn  James  Mackie  and  Arthur  Lionel  Swann,  Great  Yarmouth,  photo* 
graphic  artists. 

Friday,  September  2nd. 

M.  Vaissier  and  G.  Vlrey,  Edgeware  Koad,  London,  photographers. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr.  Fox  Talbot  calls  oui’  attention  to  a  statement  made  in  page  329  to  the 
effect  that  the  first  portrait  on  paper  was  produced  in  February,  1841.  He  says 
that  this  is  not  strictly  correct.  The  first  portraits  were  produced  in  either 
September  or  October,  1840 :  in  fact  the  essay  was  made  directly  after  the 
Calotype  process  was  discovered.  The  first  portrait  was  publicly  exhibited  in 
February,  1841,  but  it  was  produced  at  the  earlier  period  alluded  to. 

Z.  (Melton  Mowbray). — Received. 

Prior  User  (Batley). — In  our  next. 

J.  B.  S.  —  Mr.  Harman’s  address  is  7,  Gunnersbury  Villas,  Albert-road, 
Peekham,  S.E. 

E.  F.  (Newcastle.) — Your  tribute  to  the  late  Editor  is  good  and  well  deserved, 
but  hardly  suitable  for  publication. 

Photo.  (Redditch). — The  commencement  of  each  volume  of  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography  is  coincident  with  that  of  the  year. 

W.  C.  (Chandos-street) . — To  ensure  the  possibility  of  a  review  in  any  num¬ 
ber,  it  is  necessary  that  we  receive  the  prints  at  least  two  days  before  publica¬ 
tion  day. 

F.  Macadam. — Print  much  deeper  than  you  have  been  doing ;  but  if  your 
prints  won’t  admit  of  this  being  done — as  from  the  print  of  Battersea  Pier  we 
fear  is  the  case — then  develope  your  negatives  more  strongly. 

Doubtful  (Islington). — If  you  had  read  our  article  more  attentively  you 
would  have  seen  that  we  distinctly  stated  that  Mr.  Marlow’s  paper  on  Halation 
was  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society.  Your  other  question  we 
have  not  the  means  of  answering. 

Photo. —  If  all  your  views  on  the  Rhine  are  equal  to  those  you  favour  us 
with,  we  can  predict  a  very  large  sale  for  them  as  soon  as  you  choose  to  place 
them  in  a  publisher’s  hands.  You  should  lose  no  time  in  securing  a  suitable 
publisher.  Remember  it  is  the  early  bird  that  catches  the  worm. 

C.  S.  B.  (Sunderland). — Your  card  portraits  are,  on  the  whole,  very  good, 
and  quite  up  to  the  ordinary  standard  of  such  pictures.  Nos.  2,  3,  7,  11,  and 
1 2  are  really  excellent.  The  photography  of  the  others  shows  good  manipulation, 
but  somewhat  inartistic  posing.  Study  that  branch  of  the  art,  and  you  will  be 
very  successful. 

J.  M.  Fenton. — A  large  mirror,  placed  properly  so  as  to  throw  light  on  the 
dark  side  of  your  sitter,  will  materially  improve  your  pictures  by  softening  the 
shadows,  and  preventing  the  harshness  which  is  so  apparent  in  the  pictures 
you  send.  In  the  absence  of  a  mirror  of  sufficiently  large  size,  a  white  sheet 
will  prove  a  fair  substitute. 

J.  H.  (Plymouth). — We  believe  Mr.  Grubb  is  constructing  a  double  lens  for 
views,  but  we  do  not  know  whether  it  is  similar  to  the  one  by  Mr.  Ross,  described 
in  the  last  number  of  our  Journal.  We  have  been  informed  that  the  late  Mr. 
Goddard  constructed  one,  if  not  more,  on  the  same  principle  some  years  ago, 
but  we  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  it. 

S.  Levi  (Houndsditch). —  1.  You  will  act  unwisely  if  you  make  such  a  heavy 
investment  in  French  passe-partouts  as  you  mention,  even  although  you  get 
them  at  33  per  cent,  under  cost  price.  They  are  but  seldom  used  at  the  present 
time,  and  you  would  consequently  have  little  chance  of  disposing  of  them  to  pho¬ 
tographers.— 2.  The  wholesale  price  of  the  lenses  alluded  to  is  £4  16s.  per  doz. 

B.  C.  (Liverpool). — Your  prints  are  certainly  afflicted  with  mealiness.  If  it 
appear  on  the  paper  before  toning,  as  you  state,  it  must  arise  from  the  sample 
of  paper  you  are  using,  from  the  exciting  bath  not  being  suited  to  the  paper. 
Test  your  bath  for  acidity.  An  over  acid  bath  is  a  frequent  cause  of  mealiness. 
With  the  paper  you  are  using  it  should  be  slightly  alkaline,  and  a  little  alcohol 
added  is  also  an  improvement. 

J.  W.  P.  (Barrhead) .—The  specimen  of  vulcanised  India-rubber  you  en¬ 
close  is  not  well  adapted  for  the  tops  of  water-tight  baths.  It  contains  an  excess 
of  sulphur ;  but  it  may  be  made  available  for  the  purpose  by  covering  it  with  a 
sheet  of  the  thin  gutta-percha  tissue  sold  by  chemists  for  surgical  water-tight 
bandages. — The  ordinary  liquor  ammonia  of  the  shops  is  what  we  referred  to 
for  the  treatment  of  disordered  baths. 

John  A.  Lloyd  (Bath). — 1.  Those  of  the  latter. — 2.  He  is  a  man  of  high 
respectability,  and  of  course  may  be  “  trusted  ”  to  any  extent. — 3.  The  paper 
alluded  to  has  the  peculiarity  of  being  prepared  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
albumen  is,  by  means  of  a  varnish  of  caoutchouc,  isolated  from  the  paper,  and 
thus  the  albumen  is  more  effectually  retained  on  the  surface  than  it  would 
otherwise  be.  We  have  seen  very  fine  results  obtained  by  means  of  it. 

Photo.  (Camberwell).— 1.  We  are  making  inquiries  about  the  first  part  of 
vour  communication,  and  will  inform  you  as  soon  as  we  have  obtained  the  neces¬ 
sary  replies. — 2.  Iodised  albumen  is  no  doubt  the  best  adapted  for  positive 
transparencies  on  glass.  It  is  used  for  that  purpose  by  Ferrier,  of  Paris,  and 
by  others  well  known  in  that  department  of  photography.  Dry  tannin  plates 
will,  however,  answer  very  well,  by  modifying  the  developer  so  as  to  obtain 
the  desired  tone. 

A.  M.  (Aberdeen).— We  shall,  as  you  request,  freely  express  our  opinion  on 
tho  portrait  you  enclose.  The  face  is  patchy,  arising  from  too  great  intensity 
in  the  negative.  This  will  be  remedied  by  a  longer  exposure,  or  by  using  a 
collodion  giving  a  softer  image.  From  the  contracted  appearance  of  the  eyes 
we  should  say  that  the  light  has  been  too  powerful  for  the  sitter.  Remedy  this 
by  reducing  your  top  light,  and  ajmarked  improvement  will  be  the  result.  The 
print  is  otherwise  good. 

J.  D.  (Dover). — 1.  The  defect  in  your  tannin  negative  is  not  “blurring,” 
but  arises  from  excessive  astigmation  of  the  lens  you  have  been  using.  We  do 
not  wonder,  then,  that  Major  Russell’s  remedy  has  failed  in  your  hands.  Use  a 
smaller  stop ,  for  it  appears  to  us  that  you  have  been  working  with  the  full  aperture 
of  a  triplet  lens  over-corrected  for  flatness  of  field,  leaving  the  oblique  pencils 
to  take  caro  of  themselves. — 2.  “  Halation”  is  a  term  generally  used  to  denote 
an  excessive  development  of  sky  which  sometimes  takes  place  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  a  dark  object.  The  cause  has  not  been  thoroughly  invest! 
gated.  “  Blurring”  is  applied  to  a  lateral  extension  of  the  sky  or  other  highly 
luminous  objects  over  other  darker  objects  contiguous  to  them,  giving  to  the 
latter  a  hazy,  indistinct  outline.  It  is  common  to  all  collodion  processes,  and 
certainly  can  be  remedied  by  Major  Russell’s  process,  detailed  in  our  last 
number. 


Old  Ebor. —  1.  The  precipitate  is  a  salt  of  silver,  but  the  quantity  sent  was 
too  small  for  us  to  determine  accurately  the  substance  or  substance  with  which 
the  silver  was  combined.  The  circumstances  you  describe  are  very  curious  and 
puzzling,  and  without  further  information  wo  can  only  ascribe  the  destruction 
of  your  bath  to  a  decomposed  sample  of  collodion,  which  decomposition,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  always  liberate  free  iodine. — 2.  W o  havo  sometime'!  observed 
negatives  newly  developed  present  an  appearance  something  akin  to  the  natural 
colours  of  the  objects  represented,  but  with  us,  as  with  you,  they  have  soon 
faded  away. 

Historicus  (Brighton). — 1.  Mr.  Scott  Archer  was  a  sculptor  by  profession. 
He  died  in  May,  1857.  The  fund  subscribed  was  administered  by  Sir  William  J. 
Newton  and  Mr.  Roger  Fenton,  and  all  that  was  made  known  relative  to  his  anpli- 
cation  of  collodion  to  photography  was  published  in  the  Chemist  in  1851. — 2.  In 
the  formula  for  making  collodion,  at  page  151,  “  pyroxyline  two  minims" 
should  have  been  two  scruples,  or  in  the  proportion  of  five  grains  to  each 
ounce.  The  cause  of  the  weakness  of  image  is)probably  owing  to  some  peculi¬ 
arity  of  the  pyroxyline,  or  to  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  iodide  or  bromide 
employed ;  or  perhaps  arises  from  some  peculiarity  of  tho  silver  bath,  which 
may  be  too  acid. 

Goose  (Middlesborough). — The  whole  of  your  exciting,  toning,  fixing,  and 
washing  operations  are  correct  enough  in  principle,  and  if  properly  carried  out 
in  small  details  would  not  give  the  prints  that  yellow’  appearance  which  yours 
present.  We  can  only  explain  tho  extensive  formation  of  hyposulphite  of  silver 
on  the  prints  you  send  us  on  the  supposition  that  you  had  placed  a  mass  of 
them  adhering  together  into  the  fixing  bath,  and  left  them  for  somo  time  with¬ 
out  haring  separated  them.  That  will  give  rise  to  the  effect.  But,  again,  it 
might  be  caused  on  some  inferior  samples  of  paper  by  their  sticking  together  in 
the  washing  trough,  and  thus  preventing  the  water  from  removing  the  hypo¬ 
sulphite  salts  which  they  contain. 

J.  S.  (Leeds). — 1.  You  should  not  mix  tho  whole  of  tho  fifteen  grains  of 
chloride  of  gold  with  the  solution  of  acetate  of  soda,  but  only  put  in  as  mu<  h 
at  a  time  as  will  bo  sufficient  to  tone  the  prints  in  hand.  About  one  and  a-half 
grains  for  each  full  sheet  of  Rive,  and  one  grain  for  Saxe  papor,  will  be  about 
the  proper  quantity.  When  the  toning  for  tho  day  is  over,  bottle  up  your 
solution  for  future  use,  and  afterwards  add  gold  only  immediately  beforo  toning, 
and  in  the  proportions  above  indicated. — 2.  Some  of  the  gold  will  be  precipi¬ 
tated  in  the  shape  of  a  blue  powder.  It  may  be  collected  on  a  filter  and  pre¬ 
served. — 3.  You  will  have  no  difficulty,  after  a  little  practice,  in  obtaining 
almost  any  tone  you  please  by  your  formula  modified  as  above. 

Artisan  (Preston). — 1.  The  construction  of  your  glass  house  is  very  good, 
but  obviously  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  say  whether  it  is  the  best  adapted  for 
its  purpose,  because  you  do  not  allude  to  its  position  with  respect  to  the 
cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  nor  whether  it  is  overshadowed  by  neigh¬ 
bouring  buildings. — 2.  We  are  glad  the  sunning  process  described  by  us  has 
helped  you  out  of  your  fogging  difficulties. — 3.  You  have  got  a  very  good  lens 
for  the  amount ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  first-rate,  if  tho  specimen  enclosed  is  a 
fair  sample  of  the  best  it  can  do. — 4.  The  best  way  to  decolourise  your  printing 
bath  when  it  turns  black  is  to  shake  it  up  with  a  tcaspoonful  of  kaolin,  and 
then  filter.  —5.  Three  ounces  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  will  fix  perfectly  two  wholo 
sheets  of  Rive  or  Saxe  paper.  It  is  better  not  to  push  it  farther  in  case  of  im¬ 
perfect  fixation. — 6.  The  card  portrait  is  not  sufficiently  brilliant ;  otherwise  it 
is  good.  Intensify  your  negatives  more  and  you  will  obtain  greater  brilliancy. 

Highlander  (Inverness). — 1.  You  can  readily  prepare  a  negative  nitrate 
of  silver  bath  at  an  hour’s  notice  by  dissolving  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  half  the  re¬ 
quisite  quantity  of  distilled  water,  adding  a  few  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium, 
dissolved  in  one  drachm  of  water ;  keep  stirring  for  a  few  minutes,  then  pour 
in  the  remainder  of  the  water,  and  finally  filter. — 2.  Shake  up  your  positive 
floating  bath,  when  it  gets  discoloured,  after  adding  a  little  kaolin,  and  filter. 
Kaolin  is  much  better  than  animal  charcoal. — 3.  Stains  will  occasionally  come 
at  the  draining-off  corners  of  your  negative  plates,  do  what  you  will.  Wash 
the  corners  of  your  frames  copiously  in  water,  and  scrub  them  with  a  small 
hard  brush. — 4.  Leave  the  zinc  surface  of  your  washing  box  alone,  it  will  not 
injure  your  prints.  If  you  have  got  spots  on  your  pictures,  they  arise  from 
some  other  cause. — 5.  Collect  the  gold  deposited  by  protosulphate  of  iron  from 
your  old  toning  solutions  on  a  filter,  bum  the  filter  and  re-dissolve  the  gold  in 

aqua  regia. — 6.  No. — 7.  Of  course  not. _ ^ 
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MR.  WILSON'S  WET  COLLODION  PROCESS. 

We  have  frequently  been  interrogated  by  amateurs  and  others 
respecting  the  modes  of  working  adopted  by  Mr.  Wilson,  and  the 
chemicals,  &c.,  he  employs  in  the  production  of  those  beautiful 
photographs  which  have  made  his  name  so  famous.  We  have 
generally  answered  our  questioners  to  the  best  of  our  ability ;  but, 
although  we  have  been  for  a  long  time  familiar  with  what  a  few  have 
been  pleased  to  call  his  “  secrets,”  we  have  on  some  occasions  found 
it  convenient,  in  order  not  to  be  accused  of  breach  of  trust,  to  refer 
them  to  Mr.  Wilson  himself  for  further  information.  The  supposed 
secret  is  now  half  revealed  by  the  first  instalment  of  a  lucid  and 
detailed  description  from  his  own  pen  of  his  equipment  for  a  six 
weeks’  journey,  and  of  his  modus  operandi  in  the  field  [see  p.  352]. 
While  wind-bound  and  “rained  up,”  as  he  terms  it,  in  the  lake 
district  of  England,  he  has  kindly  set  to  work  to  enlighten  and 
benefit  his  photographic  brethren,  who  may  not  happen  to  have  so 
much  practical  experience  as  himself.  “  It’s  an  HI  wind  that  blows 
nobody  good!”  our  readers  may,  therefore,  well  exclaim  under  the 
first  selfish  impulse,  but  we  are  sure  they  will  join  us  in  wishing  Mr. 
Wilson  calm  and  clear  weather,  and  much  success  during  the 
remainder  of  his  autumn  campaign. 

There  is  one  part  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  communication  which  is 
deserving  of  consideration  and  close  investigation  by  experimental¬ 
ists,  viz.,  his  remarks  on  coHodion.  We  have  had  many  complaints 
from  others,  and  have  ourselves  had  painful  experience,  of  the 
tendency,  to  which  he  alludes,  of  some  collodions,  after  long 
exposure,  to  form  dense,  irregular  surface-blotches  of  reduced  silver 
during  the  process  of  development.  These  defects  evidently  arise 
from  an  abnormal  reduction  not  caused,  but  only  deepened  in  inten¬ 
sity,  by  the  ordinary  protosulphate  of  iron  developer.  Whether 
their  formation  is  owing  to  methyl  as  Mr.  Wilson  suggests,  to  fusel 
oil  according  to  Air.  Nicol,  or  to  other  organic  impurities  of  the 
ether  and  alcohol,  we  cannot  without  a  long  course  of  careful 
experiment  accurately  determine;  but  we  have  our  suspicions. 
That  they  arise  from  the  character  of  the  collodion  we  have  had 
abundant  evidence  in  our  own  experience  to  prove.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  we  leave  the  matter  in  abeyance  till  we  have  more  time  on  our 
hands. 

We  can  assure  our  readers  that  no  part  of  Air.  Wilson’s  method 
of  working  the  wet  collodion  process  in  the  fields  will  be  knowingly 
withheld  by  him ;  but  if  by  any  chance  some  important  step  be 
overlooked  or  minor  details  not  sufficiently  elucidated,  they  will  be 
supplied  to  inquirers  through  the  correspondence  column  of  this 
Journal  by  one  of  the  Editors,  who  has  often  had  the  pleasure  of 
accompanying  Air.  Wilson  in  Ills  rambles  over  hill  and  dale. 


servation  of  some  photographer  when  out  on  a  photographic  trip— 
“  What  a  magnificent  picture  that  would  make  if  I  could  only  get  it 
all  in!”  &c.,  &o.,  &c. 

Every  landscape  photographer  knows  the  inconvenience  of  this 
restriction  upon  the  angle  of  view.  Just  one  tree  more  in,  and  what 
a  fine  effect  would  have  been  given  to  the  composition  of  the  picture ! 
If  that  old  gate  could  only  have  been  got  in  on  the  right,  to  balance 
something  else  on  the  left !  But  it  could  not.  To  get  back  sufficiently 
far  to  include  both  was  impossible ;  a  lofty  waU,  a  river,  an  im¬ 
pregnable  hedge,  or  something  else  prevented  it,  Hence  the  photo* 
grapher  feels  that  there  is  a  limit  to  his  art — that  in  pictorial  compo¬ 
sition  he  cannot  do  as  he  would. 

But  not  alone  in  modern  days  has  tills  want  been  felt.  In  even  the 
old  days  of  the  Daguerreotype  there  were  artists  who,  keenly  ap¬ 
preciating  this  failing  in  the  art,  addressed  themselves  to  the  task  of 
remedying  tills  drawback,  so  that  instead  of  the  thirty  or  forty  degrees 
of  included  angle  a  wider  pictorial  range  might  be  obtained. 

AI.  Alartens,  of  Paris,  in  1845,  invented  and  constructed  a  panoramic 
camera  suitable  for  Daguerreotype  plates.  A  plate  of  tills  kind  vras 
curved  in  the  radius  of  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  to  be  employed. 
The  plate,  with  its  appropriate  holder,  was  fixed,  but  the  lens  and 
camera  were  made  to  travel  on  a  circle  of  ulrich  the  lens  was  the 
centre.  A  vertical  slit  at  the  back  of  the  camera  aUowred  the  light 
from  the  lens  to  faU  on  a  corresponding  portion  of  the  curved  plate  ; 
and  when  the  slit  had  travelled  from  one  end  of  the  plate  to  the  other, 
it  was  obvious  that  a  picture  of  any  angle  not  exceeding  180°  would 
be  impressed  upon  it.  We  are  not  aware  to  what  state  of  perfection 
the  camera  in  question  was  brought :  little  now  seems  to  be  known  of 
it  or  its  productions. 

After  the  introduction  of  the  processes  on  glass,  and  when  Lending 
the  negative  was  thus  impracticable,  it  was  obvious  that  the  only  way 
by  which  the  principle  of  the  revolving  camera  and  the  stationary 
plate  could  be  utilised,  was  by  the  adoption  of  such  means  as  would 
retain  the  sensitive  plate  at  right  angles  to  the  camera  during  the 
whole  course  of  its  revolution. 

A  patent  for  a  camera,  by  which  an  angle  of  any  extent  could  be . 
included  on  a  flat  plate,  was  obtained  in  October,  1857,  by  Air, 
Brooman,  patent  agent,  and  editor  of  the  Mechanics  Magazine,  acting 
on  behalf  of  a  foreigner,  AI.  GariHa. 

A  plan  of  a  camera  for  a  similar  purpose  was  also  published  in 
July,  1858,  by  Air.  Hohner;  but  we  cannot  ascertain  whether  it  was 
actually  made  and  found  to  answer  successfully. 

The  following  year  saw  Air.  Sutton  in  the  field  with  his  patented 
panoramic  camera  and  lens.  In  this  the  negative  is  taken  on  a  curved 
glass  plate,  similar  to  Alartens’  camera ;  but  the  lens  being  composed 
of  a  glass  sphere  achromatised  by  being  filled  with  water,  and  having 
a  small  stop  in  its  centre,  the  whole  plate  receives  its  exposure 
simultaneously,  for  the  oblique  rays  are  absolutely  equal  to  the 
direct  ones  ;  indeed,  from  the  fact  of  the  lens  being  spherical,  it  be¬ 
comes  obvious  that  there  can  be  no  difference  between  the  lateral  and 
the  central  ra}-s.  We  have  seen  some  good  work  produced  by  this 
apparatus ;  but,  from  the  necessity  of  employing  plates  bent  in  the 
exact  segment  of  a  particular  circle,  and  possibly  from  some  supposed 


PANORAAIIC  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

“Photographs  are  only  bits  of  pictures,”  we  once  heard  George 
Harvey,  R.S.A.  (now  President  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy), 
say.  This  remark  was  in  allusion  to  the  contracted  field  of  view  or 
to  the  small  angle  included  in  photographs.  Just  listen  to  the  ob- 
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difficulties  in  the  preparation  and  development  of  a  curved  plate,  with 
the  subsequent  printing  from  the  same,  the  camera  in  question  does 
not  seem  to  have  met  with  that  degree  of  favour  which  at  first  might  have 
been  anticipated  for  it.  From  the  nature  of  its  construction,  it  cannot 
obviously  be  made  at  such  a  price  as  to  put  it  within  the  reach  of 
many  who,  otherwise,  might  be  desirous  of  possessing  it. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Red  Lion-square,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Harri¬ 
son,  obtained  a  patent  in  September,  1862,  for  a  panoramic  camera. 
Divested  of  some  self-acting  apparatus  for  rotating  the  lens,  the 
camera  itself  is  simple,  and  might  be  constructed  at  no  great  expense. 
Having  examined  it  somewhat  carefully,  and  having  seen  it  in 
operation,  we  can  speak  decidedly  on  this  point. 

An  ordinary  landscape  lens  was  fitted  in  the  camera  which  we 
more  particularly  inspected,  and  it  was  adjusted  to  include  an  angle 
of  115°.  We  have  examined  some  negatives  and  prints  produced 
by  it  a  few  days  ago.  As  might  have  been  deduced  from  tlie  con¬ 
struction  of  the  camera,  the  sharpness  was  as  great  at  the  ex¬ 
treme  edge  of  this  long  sweep  of  subject  as  in  the  very  centre ; 
while — notwithstanding  the  fact  of  the  rotation  of  the  camera  during 
the  whole  time  of  the  exposure- — the  sharpness  is  equally  as  good  as 
could  have  been  secured  by  the  same  lens  in  a  camera  placed 
perfectly  rigid.  Certain  mechanical  difficulties  which  had  hitherto 
proved  antagonistic  to  the  obtaining  absolute  sharpness  have  now 
happily  been  surmounted,  and  Mr.  Johnson’s  camera  must  be  charac¬ 
terised  as  being  reduced  to  a  state  of  the  greatest  possible  efficiency. 

There  are,  of  course,  certain  subjects  which  it  would  be  absurd  to 
reproduce  on  an  oblong  plate,  although  it  would  comparatively  be 
easy  to  do  so.  The  four  sides  of  a  room,  certain  architectural 
views,  &c.,  would  be  fairly  entitled  to  rank  under  tills  head ;  but  when 
a  landscape  or  other  view  has  been  properly  selected  for  artistic 
effect,  a  great  addition  is  made  by  the  panoramic  camera  to  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  our  art-science.  In  the  pictures  before  us,  taken  by  means 
of  Mr.  Johnson’s  camera,  taste  and  judgment  have  been  employed 
in  the  selection  of  points  of  view,  and  the  atmospheric  effect  secured 
in  a  manner  we  seldom  see  in  the  productions  of  the  ordinary 
camera.  Intense  sharpness,  as  we  have  said,  characterises  every 
part  of  the  print,  the  edges  being  in  this  respect  on  exactly 
the  same  footing  as  the  centre,  while  the  exposure  has  been 
so  rapidly  effected  as  to  reproduce  without  blurring  tlie  .  various 
groups  of  men,  women,  children,  dogs,  boats,  &c.,  usually  found 
along  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 

Mr.  Johnson  has,  we  think,  acted  judiciously  in  not  calling  public 
attention  to  his  novel  camera  until  he  had  obtained  such  really  ex¬ 
cellent  specimens  of  its  work  as  are  now  before  us,  and  which,  by  his 
most  recent  improvements,  lie  can  now  secure  with  ease  and  certainty. 
It  is  also  due  to  Mm  to  say  that  Ms  camera  is  quite  different  from 
that  patented  by  Mr.  Broom  an,  although  both  were  designed  for 
obtaining  the  same  result. 

What  we  have  said  about  the  application  of  such  a  camera  to  the 
purpose  of  securing  a  wide  angle  in  a  landscape  is,  of  course;  equally 
applicable  to  a  group.  In  many  instances  a  group  has  to  be  taken 
under  such  circumstances  as  to  render  it  quite  impossible  that  they 
can  all  be  introduced  or  depicted  by  any  ordinary  photographic 
means ;  but  by  such  a  camera  as  we  have  been  describing  they  can 
be  scattered  abroad  ad  libitum ,  and  taken  in  free  and  natural  posi¬ 
tions,  instead  of  being  posed  three  and  four  deep.  We  understand 
that  a  company,  under  the  designation  of  “  The  Pantascopic  Com¬ 
pany,”  has  been  formed  to  produce  pictures  by  means  of  Johnson’s 
camera. 


ENAMELLED  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

In  our  last  number,  under  the  title  of  “  Novelties,”  we  called  attention 
to  a  process  of  glazing  or  enamelling  the  surface  of  photographs,  by 
which  several  advantageous  effects  are  secured. 

Not  the  least  important  of  these  is  the  perfect  protection  from 
deleterious  atmospheric  influences  afforded  to  the  photograph.  The 
vilest  gaseous  influences  produce  no  bad  results  on  a  picture  so  pro¬ 
tected,  neither  does  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  nor  the  fumes  of  iodine 
and  bromine.  Water  has  no  power  to  penetrate  the  protecting  shield; 
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hence  any  effects  which  could  be  produced  by  a  damp  atmospln  re 
are  completely  negatived.  To  the  other  charms  such  a  picture  may 
possess  is  now  superadded  that  of  a  greater  degree  of  permimenrv. 

But  there  are  other  advantages,  to  one  of  which  we  will  call 
attention.  When  a  paper  photograph  is  about  to  be  copied  the  lull 
size,  or  nearly  so,  by  means  of  the  camera,  the  coarse  granularity  of 
the  paper  becomes  so  very  apparent  as  to  prove  a  serious  objection 
to  reproductions  of  this  kind.  Instances  of  this  effect  may  be  seen 
in  the  great  majority  of  the  threepenny  carte  forgeries  of  tlie  Koval 
Family,  &c.,  so  plentifully  sold  in  nearly  every  town.  By  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  enamelling,  the  texture  of  the  paper  is  rendered  quite  in¬ 
visible  ;  lienee  for  successful  re-copying  the  glazing  process  offers 
most  important  advantages.  All  photographs  to  be  copied  by  means 
of  the  camera  should  be  so  treated,  and  the  delicacy,  the  refine¬ 
ment,  of  the  results  will  much  more  than  compensate  for  the  very  little 
trouble  bestowed  iu  the  preparation  of  the  print.  In  our  previous 
notice  we  spoke  of  the  enhanced  brilliancy  of  a  print  so  treated. 
Tliis  brilliancy,  joined  to  tlie  advantages  attendant  upon  insulation 
l  from  the  atmosphere,  have  induced  several  persons  at  various  times 
to  devise  means  for  obtaining  it.  Some  years  ago  a  number  of 
Swiss  views  of  great  beauty  were  exhibited  and  largely  sold  in  this 
country,  wMcli  had  all  those  peculiarities  to  which  we  now  direct 
attention.  A  serious  objection  to  them,  however,  consisted  in  the  fact 
that  the  enamelling  or  glazing  material,  composed  as  it  was  of  isinglass 
or  gelatine,  became  affected  and  destroyed  by  damp  ;  but  tlieir  beauty 
induced  many  experimentalists  to  devise  analogous  means  for  pro¬ 
ducing  a  similar  effect,  seeing  that  at  that  time  the  method  of  their 
production  was  not  known. 

From  time  to  time  various  suggestions  and  improvements  have 
been  submitted  to  tlie  photograpliic  public.  Tlie  latest  and  most 
important  method  known  consists  in  the  application  of  a  layer  of 
collodion,  which,  while  so  intimately  conjoined  with  the  surface  of 
the  paper  as  to  be  inseparable  from  it,  has  yet  a  glassy  surface  which 
it  is  impossible  to  obtain  by  any  application  of  the  collodion  in  the 
manner  of  an  ordinary  varnish.  The  first  print  we  have  seen  which 
could  stand  the  somewhat  rough  test  of  soap  and  water  applied  by 
means  of  a  sponge  with  friction  of  no  slight  nature — the  surface,  at 
the  same  time,  possessing  all  that  glaze  or  glassiness  which  warrant 
the  application  of  the  phrase  “  enamelled  surface  ” — was  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Tunny,  of  Edinburgh,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Photograpliic  Society 
of  Scotland,  on  the  evening  of  May  10th  of  the  present  year.  One 
of  these  enamelled  pictures  of  Mr.  Tunny's  bears  such  an  identity  of 
resemblance  to  Mr.  Squire’s  specimen  by  the  new  patent  process 
noticed  in  our  last,  that  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  hear  horn  Mr. 
Tunny  liimself  by  what  means  he  produces  Iris  beautiful  results. 

Referring  to  the  advantages  of  the  process,  he  says : — 

“  I  have  no  doubt  that  its  publication  will  secure  its  general  adop¬ 
tion  by  the  profession.  Another  print  winch  I  enclose  is  not  a 
particularly  favourable  specimen ;  but  you,  having  seen  the  enamel¬ 
ling  in  my  studio  before  you  left  our  city,  well  know  the  great 
delicacy  it  gives  to  a  picture.  The  following  is  my  method  of 
operating : — A  sheet  of  glass  is  cleaned  and  coated  with  uniodised 
collodion.  It  is  better  when  the  collodion  is  rather  tough  than  when 
it  partakes  of  the  powdery  quality.  An  ounce  of  gelatine  having 
been  soaked  for  a  few  hours  in  twelve  ounces  of  water  is  now  boiled 
in  an  earthenware  jar,  and  the  wliite  of  an  egg  is  added  to  clarify  it. 
The  solution  while  warm  is  filtered  through  a  piece  of  flannel.  The 
gelatine  is  now  ready  to  coat  the  collodionised  plate,  winch  is  done 
by  pouring  sufficient  on  the  centre  of  the  plate,  and  carrying  it  to 
the  edges  by  a  slip  of  paper.  After  moving  it  to  and  fro  for  a  few 
seconds  it  is  drained  into  another  vessel,  so  that  it  may  be  used 
again  f  but  it  must  not  be  returned  to  the  stock  jar,  as  it  may  carry 
dust  with  it.  Any  number  of  glasses  can  be  prepared  in  this  way  : 
as  they  drain,  lay  them  on  a  level  bench  or  table.  After  they  have 
set  so  as  to  feel  a  little  ‘  tacky,’  take  your  prints  wMcli  have  been 
thoroughly  washed,  lift  them  from  the  tray  of  pure  water,  and  lay 
them  immediately  on  the  prepared  plate.  This  is  best  done  by  lift¬ 
ing  the  print  in  a  horizontal  manner,  letting  its  edge  fall  on  the  edge 
of  the  glass,  and  by  a  gentle  pressure  let  the  print  gradually  come 
into  contact  with  the  glass.  The  water  will  flow  before  the  print, 
wliich  entirely  prevents  the  formation  of  air  bubbles.  The  prints 
can  also  be  put  down  dry,  but  the  chances  of  air  bubbles  are  much 
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greater.  Eight  cartes  can  be  laid  down  on  a  plate  12  X  10.  I  find 
it  best  just  to  lift  the  cartes  from  the  water*  and  lay  them  down  as 
described.  For  some  large  sizes  I  have  found  it  very  easy  first  to 
lay  the  glass  on  a  levelling-stand,  then  to  cover  the  gelatine  with  as 
much  water  as  it  will  carry.  Lay  now  the  print  thereon,  which  will 
float ;  then  take  hold  of  two  corners  of  the  glass,  pressing  the  print 
into  contact  with  the  gelatine  by  the  thumb,  and  lift  the  glass  gently 
to  an  angle.  The  water  running  off  will  leave  the  print  in  complete 
I  contact,  and  generally  without  an  air  bubble.  If  there  should  be 
!  any,  they  are  easily  seen  by  looking  at  the  opposite  side,  when  by 
i  means  of  a  gentle  pressure  of  the  finger  any  such  can  be  led  to 
the  side.  When  dry — which  generally  takes  about  eight  or  ten 
hours — they  can  be  separated  by  passing  a  knife  round  the  edge  and 
j  lifting  the  whole.  Mount  in  the  ordinary  way.  I  prefer  having  the 
prints  trimmed  before  laying  them  down  on  the  glass,  as  I  can  starch 
the  backs  and  lay  the  board  on  before  removal  from  the  glass,  thus 
keeping  the  surface  much  more  perfect. 

“For  locket  and  carte  portraits  I  have  found  the  foregoing  produce 
exquisite  delicacy.  “  J.  G.  Tunny.” 


THE  STEREOSCOPE. 

We  were  conversing  some  time  since  with  an  intelligent  friend  with 
regard  to  the  advantages  to  be  deiived  from  the  use  of  stereoscopic 
j  photographs,  when  we  were  answered  by  the  declaration  that  he 
|  had  been  compelled  to  give  up  the  use  of  the  stereoscope  altogether 
on  account  of  the  over-fatigue  of  his  eyes,  and  an  invariable  head¬ 
ache  produced  by  it.  Not  long  afterwards  a  lady  made  a  very  similar 
declaration,  and  showed  us,  at  the  same  time,  a  small  lot  of  stereo¬ 
graphs  which,  she  maintained,  had  produced  the  last  headache. 

We  carefully  examined  these  photographs  and  also  the  stereoscope 
j  which  had  been  used  in  connection  with  them,  and  we  intend  shortly 
I  to  give  our  readers  the  result. 

At  present  w7e  simply  desire  to  say,  that  it  is  quite  evident  that  if 
|  the  headaches  and  the  soreness  of  eyes,  and  general  sense  of  weari¬ 
ness  and  fatigue,  are  really  caused  by  the  stereoscope,  or  the  stereo¬ 
scopic  pictures,  it  behoves  all  those  commercially  interested  in  the 
production  and  sale  of  these  articles  to  give  heed  to  the  matter,  and, 
if  it  be  possible  to  cure  the  evil,  to  do  so  at  once,  or  they  may  find 
j  their  occupation  shorn  of  its  proportions,  or,  at  least,  not  increasing- 
in  the  ratio  they  had  supposed  it  would. 

The  stereoscope,  as  a  mere  matter  of  scientific  or  popular  curiosity, 
has  had  its  day ;  and  nowr,  if  it  is  to  maintain  an  important  position 
in  public  estimation,  it  must  do  so,  evidently,  by  resting  on  its  in¬ 
trinsic  merits.  Anything  wdiich  is  justly  calculated  to  excite  the 
suspicion  that  its  use  is  injurious  to  the  health,  or  adapted  to  impair 
the  eyesight,  will  tend  in  a  very  forcible  manner  to  banish  it  from 
the  drawing-room  table,  and  consign  it  to  the  desk  of  the  amateur 
photographer  or  student  of  optics. 

We  need  scarcely  say  that  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  any  such 
tendency  establish  itself.  We  desire  to  have  the  stereoscope  become 
a  much  more  popular  instrument  of  pleasure  and  instruction  than  it 
has  ever  been  ;  and  it  is  with  this  object  in  view  that  we  intend  to 
point  out  the  causes  of  the  complaints  to  which  we  have  alluded.  It 
will  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  they  are  by  no  means  imaginary; 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  have  a  real  foundation. 


ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF  SOLUBLE  COLLOIDAL 
SILICIC  ACID. 

In  No.  225  of  The  British  Journal  oe  Photography  I  gave  an 
account  of  some  experiments  with  a  new  collodion  having  a  basis  of 
colloidal  silicic  acid,  instead  of  the  ordinary  solution  of  pyroxiline  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  At  the  time  I  did  not  describe  the  preparation 
of  the  new  collodion,  in  order  to  avoid  encumbering  the  preliminary 
notice  with  unnecessary  details.  I  now  propose  to  fully  explain  the 
mode  of  preparing  soluble  colloidal  silicic  acid,  and  also  of  the 
solution  used  as  collodion. 

A  short  account  of  the  composition  of  silicic  acid,  and  of  its  more 
obvious  chemical  relations,  may  serve  to  render  subsequent  explana¬ 
tions  more  clear  and  precise.  Silicic  acid  is  the  only  oxide  of  the 
metal  silicium.  Some  difficulty  has,  therefore,  arisen  in  deciding 
its  true  rational  fonnula,  many  chemists  considering  that  the  ratio 


borne  by  the  metal  to  the  oxygen  is  as  1  :  3,  while  others  view  it  as 
being  in  the  proportion  of  i  :  2.  We  shall  adopt  the  latter,  which 
is  the  more  recent  and  consistent  view.  The  sjmbol  for  silicium 
is  Si,  and  its  equivalent  14'24 ;  the  formula  of  silicic  acid  is  Si  Oa, 
and  its  equivalent  14-24  -j-  16  =  30‘24.  Silicic  acid  forms  severa 
hydrates,  and  unites  with  bases  in  many  different  proportions. 
At  ordinary  temperatures  its  affinity  for  such  bases  as  potash, 
is  so  weak  that  the  most  feeble  acids,  e.y.,  carbonic  and  acetic, 
are  able  to  decompose  it,  but  at  high  temperatures  the  reverse 
is  the  case.  When  the  solution  of  an  alkaline  silicate  is  evaporated 
to  dryness  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  dry  residue 
washed  out  with  warm  acidulated  water,  silicic  acid  will  remain 
behind  as  a  white  sandy  powder  quite  insoluble  in  water.  Until 
recently  it  was  believed  that  water  -was  capable  of  holding  in  so¬ 
lution  only  very  small  quantities  of  silicic  acid ;  but  Mr.  Graham, 
by  the  aid  of  his  dialytic  method,  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  solu¬ 
tions  containing  as  much  as  ten  per  cent,  of  pure  silicic  acid.  I  shall 
allude  more  particularly  to  this  farther  on. 

Our  attention  must  first  be  directed  to  obtaining  a  soluble  silicate 
of  potash  or  soda,  as  it  is  from  either  of  these  sources  that  the 
colloidal  silicic  acid  is  obtained. 

When  silica  in  any  form — such  as  quartz,  flint,  or  fine  white  sili¬ 
ceous  sand — is  fused  with  a  caustic  or  carbonated  alkali,  a  silicate  of 
the  base  is  formed,  which  greatly  varies  in  properties  according  to 
the  proportion  which  the  silica  and  alkali  bear  to  each  other.  If  the 
latter  be  equivalent  in  amount  to  the  former,  then  the  silicate  is 
soluble  with  comparative  ease  in  water ;  but,  if  the  silica  be  much  in 
excess,  the  solubility  is  greatly  diminished.  However,  all  the  simple 
silicates  are  more  or  less  acted  upon  by  boiling  water.  Common 
glass  is  a  silicate,  but  it  owes  its  insolubility  in  water  and  acids  to 
the  presence  of  silicates  of  the  alkaline  earths,  and  of  certain  metallic 
oxides. 

There  are  two  modes  of  preparing  soluble  silicate  of  soda.  One  is 
by  fusing  the  fine  white  quartz  sand  with  carbonate  of  soda ;  and 
the  second  process,  which  is  much  employed  on  the  large  scale, 
consists  in  digesting,  under  pressure,  ground  flints  in  a  strong  ley  of 
caustic  soda  at  temperatures  varjing  between  300°  and  400°  Fahr. 
Much  of  the  commercial  silicate  of  soda  and  of  potash  is  prepared 
by  the  latter  process.  For  our  purpose,  however,  the  first  method  is 
most  convenient  and  satisfactory.  We  shall  therefore  describe  it  now. 
Take  of — 

Dried  carbonate  of  soda .  8  parts. 

Fine  quartz  sand . . . . .  15  „ 

Powdered  charcoal .  1  part. 

These  materials  must  be  well  dried  and  thoroughly  mixed;  the 
whole  is  then  placed  in  a  large  crucible,  previously  heated  to  dull 
redness.  When  the  mixture  has  had  time  to  dry  perfectly,  the  heat 
is  raised  sufficiently  to  fuse  the  mass ;  and,  when  in  the  semi-fluid 
state,  at  first  more  particularly,  it  should  be  kept  frequently  stirred, 
in  order  to  diminish  the  violence  of  the  effervescence.  Alien  gas 
ceases  to  be  evolved,  the  heat  should  be  urged  as  much  as  possible, 
and  then  the  pot  and  its  contents  allowed  to  cool ;  after  which  the 
crucible  may  be  broken  and  the  dark-coloured  glass  extracted.  In 
this  process  it  is  necessai-y  to  be  certain  that  the  heat  is  sufficiently 
high,  or  else  no  satisfactory  silicate  will  be  formed.  The  charcoal  is 
used  in  this  process  simply  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  decom¬ 
position  of  the  alkaline  carbonate,  viiich  object  it  accomplishes 
by  reducing  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  carbonate  to  the  state  of  carbonic 
oxide,  thus  materially  aiding  the  silicic  acid  in  its  effort  to  combine 
with  the  alkali,  and  displace  the  carbonic  acid.  The  resulting  silicate 
is  always  black,  owing  to  the  presence  of  particles  of  charcoal, 
which  is  used  in  excess.  If  well  prepared,  the  black  mass  is 
soluble,  without  leaving  much  residue,  in  about  six  times  its  weight 
of  boiling  wrater.  The  solution  is  permanent,  though  the  original 
silicate  is  not  dissolved  by  cold  water.  It  is  very  difficult  to  clear 
the  solution  by  filtration  ;  moreover,  the  liquid  filters  so  slowly  as  to 
render  this  a  very  tedious  operation.  I  therefore  nowr  proceed" in  the 
following  way,  which,  though  not  much  more  expeditious,  is  far  less 
troublesome.  The  strong  solution  produced  by  the  first  extraction  of 
the  silicate  with  boiling  water  is  diluted  with  its  own  volume  of 
water,  then  boiled,  and  afterwards  poured  off  into  a  tall  cylindrical 
vessel,  in  which  it  is  allowed  to  stand  for  a  day  or  two,  "until  the 
suspended  matters  have  completely  subsided ;  the  clear  liquid  is  then 
drawn  off  with  a  syphon,  and  can  be  preserved  for  use.  It  is  not 
essential  that  the  solution  should  be  perfectly  bright  and  clear,  as 
any  opalescence  will  be  removed  by  subsequent  treatment. 

The  soluble  glass,  prepared  as  above  described,  is  stated  to  have 
the  composition  represented  by  the  formula — 

NaO,  4  SiO*. 
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This  formula  agrees  with  the  proportions  given  above,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  silicate  produced  is  a  definite  compound  of 
the  composition  just  given. 

The  next  point  to  which  we  must  devote  attention  is  to  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  colloidal  silicic  acid.  This  subject  I  shall  return  to  in 
an  early  number  of  tins  Journal. 

Emerson  J.  Reynolds,  F.R.G.S. 

(To  be  continued.) 

■  1  - 

THE  FAILURES  GENERALLY  ATTRIBUTED  TO  THE 
IMPERFECT  ACTION  OF  THE  NITRATE  OF  SILVER 
BATH. 

It  is  no  less  strange  than  true  that,  at  the  end  of  about  fourteen 
years  of  toilsome  research  and  rapidly  progressive  improvement,  the 
followers  of  our  art  have  still  much  important  information  to  gather 
respecting  the  basis  of  all  collodion  processes — the  nitrate  of  silver 
bath.  Any  enthusiastic  practical  photographer  and  chemist  would 
find  ample  scope  for  a  considerable  share  of  his  attention  if  devoted 
to  the  study  of  the  bath  solution  alone.  In  the  meantime  it  behoves 
every  one  to  add  his  casual  experience  to  the  general  fund ;  for  by 
these  means  our  art-science  has  assumed  its  present  proportions. 

The  subject  of  pinholes  has  recently  attracted  a  considerable 
share  of  attention  in  these  pages  ;  but,  although  the  matter  has  been 
ably  and  popularly  discussed  by  the  respected  Editors  in  a  series  of 
articles  well  worth  the  attention  of  every  practical  photographer,  it 
is  still  somewhat  enveloped  in  doubt. 

The  remedy  which  has  of  late  been  brought  forward  to  dissipate 
this  most  annoying  of  photographic  ills,  is  one  that  sounds  like 
heresy  to  the  elder  operators  of  the  “  Hardwich”  school.  To  talk  to 
these  gentlemen  of  anything  short  of  saturation  with  iodide,  would 
have  suggested  in  their  minds  the  very  means  of  producing  that  ap¬ 
pearance  which  it  is  our  object  to  avoid. 

Have  our  modern  chemists  ascertained  how  soon  the  bath,  half- 
charged  with  iodide  of  silver,  will  become  fully  saturated  therewith? 
for  after  all — if  their  theory  be  correct — this  is  the  information  that 
practical  photographers  require.  Do  they  bear  in  mind  that  from 
the  moment  of  the  formation  of  the  first  atom  of  iodide  of  silver  in 
a  solution  not  satiated  therewith,  its  dissolution  takes  place,  so  that 
this  half-saturation  is  but  a  very  temporary  relief?  - 

Are  the  negatives  taken  out  of  a  half- saturated  bath  as  vigorous 
as  those  out  of  one  fully  saturated  ?  and  are  the  plates  equally  sen¬ 
sitive  if  Removed  before  the  whole  of  the  salts  are  decomposed  ?  To 
the  former  question  I  may  reply  that,  in  my  experience,  the  first 
plate  or  two  will  generally  lack  vigour,  but  by  that  tune  the  batli 
will  be  found  to  be  nearly  saturated,  so  that  the  third  will  generally 
work  tolerably  well.  To  the  second  query  I  can  also  give  a  decided 
negative.  Major  Russell,  too,  has  fully  demonstrated,  in  his  late 
experiments,  the  retarding  action  of  unaltered  salts  in  the  sensitive 
plates.  Although  this  may  be,  in  a  great  measure,  obviated  by  the 
presence  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  the  principle  remains  the  same, 
and  I  can  fully  endorse  it  in  practice. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  subject  an  important  feature  seems  to 
have  been  overlooked.  A  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  containing 
alcohol  will  take  up  considerably  more  iodide  of  silver  than  a  plain 
aqueous  solution  of  the  same  salt.  If  it  were  not  for  the  knowledge 
of  this  fact  we  should  be  led  to  infer  that,  hi  the  case  of  plunging  an 
iodised  collodion  film  in  a  bath  already  fully  saturated  with  iodide 
of  silver,  a  portion  must  become  precipitated,  on  account  of  the 
abstraction  of  a  corresponding  amount  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  the 
process  of  decomposition,  being  analogous  to  the  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  water  to  the  solution  itself,  which  visibly  acts  upon  it, 
by  precipitating  enough  to  render  the  whole  turbid.  We  find,  how¬ 
ever,  that  a  dozen  plates  immersed  in  succession  do  not  cause  any 
visible  turbidity  of  the  solution.  This  is  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  with  each  plate  we  introduce  as  much  alcohol  as  will 
redissolve  any  precipitate  from  over-saturation.  So  long  as  this 
state  of  things  continues  all  goes  right  enough,  as  can  be  testified 
by  many  operators  who  have  used  the  same  bath  for  very  long 
periods,  keeping  up  the  strength  by  the  addition  of  a  concentrated 
solutioi \  fully  saturated  with  iodide  of  silver. 

The  fact,  however,  still  remains  that  the  balance  does  sometimes 
get  upset.  Collodions  are  not  constant :  some  samples  require  to  be 
immersed  sooner  after  coating  than  others,  consequently  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  alcohol  is  introduced.  One  instance  of  this  lately  came 
under  my  notice.  A  friend  who  is  in  the  habit  of  scarcely  allow¬ 
ing  the  collodion  to  set  before  immersion,  and  who  constantly  keeps 
the  solution  in  an  air-tight  vessel  when  not  in  use,  found  the  bath, 


although  old  and  long  used,  to  acquire  the  peculiar  property  of  re- 
dissolving  all  the  iodide  of  silver  out  of  the  plate,  just  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  plain  aqueous  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

These  facts  lead  us  to  the  consideration  whether  the  presence  of 
this  unequal  quantity  of  alcohol  may  not  account  in  a  great  measure 
for  the  evil  of  pinholes.  The  operator  commences  his  day's  work,  mul 
all  goes  well.  As  the  day  advances  and  the  temperature  increases, 
the  evaporation  of  the  alcohol  in  the  bath  being  greater  than  the 
amount  introduced  by  means  of  the  collodion  causes  the  iodide  to  be 
precipitated,  and  failure  is  the  consequence.  This,  of  course,  is  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  alleged  property  attributed  to  cold  solutions  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  which  are  said  to  take  up  more  iodide  than  those  of  a  higher 
temperature. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  more  causes  than  one  which 
bring  about  this  unwelcome  appearance  of  pinholes.  That  the  bath 
alone  is  not  always  in  fault  may  be  exemplified  by  the  fact  that 
sometimes  a  change  in  the  collodion  will  mitigate,  if  not  entirely 
obviate,  the  defect.  This  may  be  accounted  for  as  follows : — Those 
collodions  which  are  iodised  with  salts  not  very  soluble  in  alcohol 
will  have  a  tendency  to  deposit  crystals  in  the  film  during  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  coating  the  plate,  by  the  evaporation  of  the  alcohol.  On 
immersion  in  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  unless  the  same  be  of  con¬ 
siderable  strength,  the  crystals  being  of  course  near  the  surface  of 
the  collodion  will  come  in  immediate  contact  with  the  bath,  inducing 
the  formation  of  isolated  masses  of  iodide  of  silver,  causing  a  crater¬ 
like  appearance  on  the  sensitive  film,  and  which  wash  away  during 
development  or  fixing. 

Theory  alone  is  valueless;  the  practical  suggestion,  therefore, 
which  I  now  wish  to  make  to  those  who,  in  their  practice,  sensitise 
a  large  number  of  plates,  is — spare  not  the  quantity  of  nitrate  of 
silver  solution.  Have  at  least  for  a  day’s  work  a  reserve  of  three 
separate  baths  of  large  volume,  either  fully  saturated  or  not ;  for,  as 
I  have  pointed  out,  we  cannot  prevent  it  from  rapidly  becoming  so. 
It  is  an  ascertained  fact  that  a  solution  not  overworked,  and  set  on 
one  side  (provided  the  full  strength  be  kept  up),  regains  its  original 
qualities,  and  seldom  fails  to  give  clean  results.  Having  this  simple 
remedy  against  pinholes  at  a  trifling  extra  outlay,  it  is  our  own  fault 
if  we  are  annoyed  by  failure  in  this  direction.  John  Gloveb. 


A  VOICE  FROM  THE  HILLS :  MR.  WILSON  AT  HOME. 

I  have  been  “rained  up  ”  here  (excuse  the  Yankeeism)  for  nearly  a 
fortnight,  and  for  lack  of  photographic  weather  have  been  spending 
my  time  in  collecting  rare  geological  specimens,  with  which  the  dis¬ 
trict  abounds ;  visiting  Crossthwaite’s  museum,  Pettitt’s  art  gallery, 
and  the  pencil  manufactories  ;  wandering  up  and  down  Borrowdale, 
over  Lochrigg  Fell;  scrambling  even  to  the  top  of  Coniston  Old 
Man ;  and  varying  the  amusement  occasionally  by  studying  the 
ways  of  tourists,  and  of  those  who  live  by  them.  I  have  sat  on  the 
parapet  of  Greta  Bridge,  watching  the  mist  curling  round  Catbell 
and  Causey  Pike,  curiously  intermingling  itself  to  my  mind’s  eye 
with  the  fumes  generated  nearer  home  from  the  fragrant  weed,  or 
“that  beastly  tobacco,”  as  some  unhappy  people  would  call  it.  But 
do  not  say  a  word  about  this,  because  the  “lady”  at  home  objects 
to  smoking,  reads  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  ;  and, 
moreover,  if  I  happened  to  catch  a  cold  from  these  horrible  drizzling 
rains  and  gusty  winds,  would  put  it  all  down  to  the  smoking  account, 
and  use  the  fact  as  a  per  contra  argument  ever  after. 

I  have  not,  however,  been  altogether  idle,  for  I  have  made  ever  so 
many  sketches  in  my  note  book  of  points  of  interest ;  but  without 
obtaining  any  more  substantial  and  truthful  record  of  them  by  means 
of  the  camera.  At  last,  after  days  and  days  of  hope  deferred,  I  am 
beginning  to  fancy  that  I  am  destined  to  become  a  sort  of  second 
“  Wandering  Jew,”  ever  pushing  on  from  place  to  place  and  taking 
notes  of  subjects,  but  never  having  the  opportunity  of  sitting  down 
comfortably  to  photograph  them,  as  all  enthusiastic  photographic 
Christians  ought  to  be  enabled  to  do. 

Seeing  that  I  have  done  everything  possible  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  I  am  at  last  reduced  to  the  dire  necessity — instead  of  in¬ 
dulging  in  another  cold  out-of-door  bath  with  my  clothes  on — of 
sitting  down  to  redeem  a  long-made  promise  of  communicating  to 
the  readers  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  a  description 
of  my  apparatus  and  modes  of  working  in  the  field. 

I  do  not  expect  that  I  shall  have  anything  new  to  communicate. 
I  feel  like  the  needy  knife-grinder—' “  Story !  God  bless  you,  sir,  I’ve 
none  to  tell;”  but  should  my  notes  be  of  the  slightest  use  to  any  of 
your  great  world  of  readers,  I  shall  not  consider  that  I  have  been 
“  rained  up  ”  for  a  fortnight  at  Keswick  in  vain. 

To  begin,  then,  X  shall  give  you  as  minute  a  description  as  I  can 
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of  my  outfit  for  a  trip  of  a  month  or  six  weeks’  duration  in  search 
of  the  picturesque ;  and,  as  a  preliminary,  I  may  mention  that  I 
often  do  not  know  the  evening  before  I  start,  for  what  place  I  may 
chance  to  take  my  railway  ticket  on  the  morrow.  There  are  so 
many  places  which  I  am  told  I  ought  to  visit,  and  so  many  beauti¬ 
ful  scenes  in  this  beautiful  country  of  ours,  that  I  have  often  diffi¬ 
culty  in  deciding  whether  I  ought  to  go  to  the  seaside  in  search  of 
clouds  and  shipping,  to  the  English  cathedrals  for  picturesque  in¬ 
teriors,  or  to  the  mountains  and  lochs  for  rocks  and  foliage  and  cahn 
water. 

The  few  instantaneous  pictures  which  I  have  published  have,  for 
the  most  part,  been  taken  during  the  months  of  May  and  June,  when 
I  have  always  found  the  actinism  of  the  sun’s  light  to  be  the  most 
intense.  For  the  mountain  and  lake  scenery  I  prefer  the  rather 
early  autumn,  because  there  is  a  greater  chance  at  that  season  of 
still  weather ;  but  this  has  been  an  unusual  season,  in  this  quarter, 
of  wind  and  broken  weather,  and  therefore  it  is  that  I  have  missed 
getting  satisfactory  views  of  Grasmere  and  the  Langdale  Pikes,  and 
that  I  am  now  addressing  the  readers  of  the  Journal  instead  of 
varnishing  the  day’s  negatives  or  polishing  plates  for  to-morrow. 

A  beam  of  actinic  light  has  just  burst  through  my  cobwebby 
window,  and  on  looking  up  I  see  a  little  break  in  the  sky,  betokening 
a  chance  for  a  successful  photograph,  so  I  must  make  haste  to 
redeem  the  pledge  which,  after  all  this  long  exordium,  I  find  I  have 
not  yet  commenced  to  fulfil. 

Cleaning  the  Plates. 

The  selection  and  polishing  of  the  plates  is  generally  the  first 
thing  that  requires  attention  before  starting  on  a  journey.  I  use  the 
best  patent  plate  of  about  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
Those  with  scratches  and  air-bubbles,  or  other  blemishes,  are 
rejected ;  although  I  am  not  so  particular  if  I  get  one  side  of  the 
glass  perfect,  because  I  always  print  in  the  shade,  and  therefore  a 
scratch  on  the  back  of  the  negative  is  in  this  case  of  little  conse¬ 
quence.  The  plates  are  first  rubbed  over  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  and 
well  rinsed  immediately  with  water  flowing  from  a  tap.  They  are 
then  polished  on  one  side  slightly  and  on  the  best  side  thoroughly  with 
chamois  leather  and  plenty  of  “  elbow-grease and  then  stored  up 
in  plate-boxes  holding  two  dozen  each,  Four  of  these  boxes  I  take 
with  me  on  a  journey,  and,  if  occasion  requires,  have  as  many  more 
forwarded  to  me  by  rail  afterwards,  packed  in  bundles,  with  clean 
writing  or  blotting  paper  between  each  glass,  the  packing-box  in 
which  they  arrive  being  used  for  returning  finished  negatives  ready 
for  printing. 

The  Outfit. 

The  chemicals  I  pack  in  two  bottle-baskets,  made  specially  strong 
and  light;  one  of  them — the  larger — is  a  stock  basket,  containing 
about  six  one-pint  bottles  of  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  four  pints  of  col¬ 
lodion,  two  pints  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  two  pints  of  varnish,  one  wide¬ 
mouthed  bottle  filled  with  protosulphate  of  iron,  and  another  with 
cyanide  of  potassium.  The  basket  is  made  with  a  handle  at  each 
end  and  one  in  the  centre  of  the  lid,  and  it  is  two  inches  deeper  than 
the  bottles.  The  spaces  between  the  bottles  and  the  top  contain  a 
plate-holder  for  polishing  plates,  a  pneumatic  holder  for  use  in  coat¬ 
ing  them,  clean  chamois  skins,  one  quire  of  white  blotting-paper,  and 
another  of  brown  wrapping-paper,  a  ball  of  twine,  and  some  spare 
two-ounce  bottles  for  use  in  varnishing.  The  lid  of  the  basket  is 
secured  by  an  iron  phi  in  front,  and  a  strap  with  a  buckle  is  fastened 
round  the  whole  on  the  outside.  The  small  basket  is  strapped  in  the 
same  manner,  has  only  one  handle  over  the  top  for  carrying  on  the 
arm,  is  much  smaller,  and  is  intended  to  contain  materials  to  serve 
for  only  one  or  two  days’  work.  It  is  fitted  up  with  a  glass  bath  in 
wooden  case  (the  dipper  and  bath  secured  from  breakage  by  jamming 
a  cork  tight  between  the  former  and  the  side  of  the  bath),  three  six¬ 
teen-ounce  bottles  of  nitrate  of  silver  solution,  one  sixteen-ounce 
bottle  containing  developing  solution,  a  small  wide-mouthed  bottle  for 
holding  crystals  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  another  of  the  same  shape 
for  fixing  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  eight  two-ounce  corked 
bottles  of  collodion,  three  two-ounce  bottles  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  small 
bottle  of  convenient  lumps  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  developing  cup, 
a  small  glass  funnel,  a  small  gutta-percha  ditto,  three  tent  pegs  with 
cords  attached,  two  towels,  pneumatic  plate-holder,  dropping  bottle 
for  nitrate  of  silver,  and  a  small  portfolio  containing  filtering-paper. 
The  rest  of  the  impedimenta  consists  of  the  camera,  made  with  sliding 
body,  shifting  fronts,  and  moveable  central  division,  focussing  from  the 
front  (instead  of  moving  the  lenses)  by  means  of  a  toothed  shaft  turned 
by  a  mill-headed  screw  at  the  side  of  the  front  part  of  the  camera. 
A  tripod  of  the  ordinary  kind  for  the  camera,  with  a  smaller  ditto  for 
tent,  enclosed,  when  folded  up,  within  the  larger  one,  the  whole  being 


secured  with  a  strap  and  buckle ;  also  two  tin  cans  and  a  tin  jug, 
fitting  into  each  other  so  as  to  make  but  one  package. 

All  this  may  seem  to  be  a  great  quantity  of  material,  but  it  does 
not  look  so  much  in  reality  as  it  does  in  the  description,  and  after  a 
good  many  years’  experience  in  working  with  wet  collodion,  I  find  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  get  on  with  less,  if  one  expects  anything  like 
satisfactory  results. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  do  anything  without  an  assistant ;  but 
with  a  strong  and  willing  “  help  ”  like  Mr.  Gellie,  wffio  always  ac¬ 
companies  me  on  my  photographic  tours,  there  is  never  any  diffi¬ 
culty  in  reaching  our  land  of  promise,  be  it  hr  hill  or  dale.  We  have 
long  ago  made  up  our  minds  to  endure  the  little  blow  to  our  vanity 
of  being  sometimes  mistaken  for  itinerant  umbrella  menders,  or 
perhaps  occasionally — as  once  happened  to  us  hi  Devonport — for 
Highland  bagpipers;  but  our  organs  of  self-esteem  are  too  largely 
developed  to  allow  such  mishaps  to  have  much  effect  upon  us,  and 
our  enthusiasm  for  the  art,  combined  with  the  pleasure  of  a  free 
Bohemian  sort  of  life,  make  us  as  independent  as  the  old  Scottish 
earl,  who  wrote  above  his  door — 

“  They  say — 

Quat  say  they  ? 

Lat  them  say !  ” 

For  anything  I  know  to  the  contrary,  tills  photographic  outfit  may 
be  very  similar  to  that  of  any  other  landscape  photographer ;  and, 
in  describing  more  particularly  the  component  parts  of  it,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  there  may  be  nothing  new  or  unusual,  except  that  my  tent, 
perhaps,  may  not  be  one  of  the  sort  in  general  use. 

The  Tent 

Is  composed  of  a  light  tripod  of  the  usual  height  for  the  frame-work, 
and  a  covering  of  two  folds  of  twilled  black  and  one  fold  of  yellow 
twilled  calico.  The  cloth  is  first  cut  into  lengths,  about  a  foot  more 
than  the  length  of  the  tripod  frame,  then  folded  from  opposite  cor¬ 
ners,  so  that  each  piece  may  be  cut  along  the  diagonal  of  the  paral¬ 
lelogram  into  two  triangles,  which  are  afterwards  sewn  together  so 
as  to  form,  when  laid  flat  on  the  floor,  about  three  quarters  of  a  circle 
(see  diagram). 

The  edges  are  cut  even¬ 
ly  round,  and  bound 
with  tape;  and  when 
a  square  hole  has  been 
cut  out  of  the  twro  outer 
folds  of  black  calico, 
and  two  folds  of  yellow 
cotton  to  act  as  a 
window  have  been  sub¬ 
stituted,  the  tent  is 
complete. 

It  can  be  pitched  in 
half-a-minute  by  stretch¬ 
ing  out  the  tripod  until 
the  legs  are  about  three 
feet  apart;  and  when  a  few'  stones,  pieces  of  wood,  or  anything 
handy  are  placed  round  the  bottom  inside,  it  is  ready  to  receive  the 
bath  and  bottles.  Unless  I  am  in  a  great  hurry  to  catch  some  very 
transient  effect,  however,  I  usually  shake  the  dust  well  out  of  it, 
water  the  ground  on  which  it  is  to  be  placed  and  the  stones  which 
are  to  be  placed  round  it  inside,  to  keep  the  light  from  entering 
below.  If  the  weather  be  very  dry,  and  dust  flying  about,  I  also  go 
over  the  inside  of  the  tent  with  a  damp  cloth  or  sponge,  but  after 
the  month  of  July  this  is  seldom  necessary,  as  by  that  time  the 
ground  is  so  well  saturated  with  moisture  that  dust  seldom  gri  es 

trouble.  .  , 

When  the  tent  is  pitched  my  assistant  has  the  camera  unpacked, 
the  basket  opened,  and  is  ready  to  hand  me  the  bath,  which  I  place 
on  the  ground  towards  my  left  hand,  and  the  silver  solution,  develop¬ 
ing  cups,  and  dropping-bottles  in  convenient  positions  near  it.  Then, 
whilst  I  am  giving  a  final  polish  to  my  plate,  he  runs  to  fill  the  cans 
with  water  from  the  nearest  source  of  supply,  and  is  ready  to  cover 
me  up  in  the  tent  whilst  I  coat  my  plate  and  dip  it  in  the  bath. 
When  the  plate  is  immersed  I  place  the  wooden  top  on  the  bath,  the 
whole  being  then  covered  with  a  towel.  During  the  time  I  am 
placing  the  camera,  my  assistant  mixes  up  the  developing  solution, 
and  places  the  smaller  can  of  waiter,  with  the  jug  hanging  from  the 
edge  of  it,  inside  the  tent  on  the  right-hand  side.  The  other  can 
serves  to  replenish  the  smaller  one,  or  is  used  in  washing  the  nega¬ 
tive  after  it  has  been  removed  outside  the  tent  to  be  fixed. 

I  presume  every  photographer  has  his  own  favourite  form  of  tent, 
which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  work  in — which  he  loves  above  all 
other  tents — and  you  must  therefore  excuse  me  if  I  sound  the  praises 
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of  my  own.  I  have  used  it  in  the  fields,  on  the  basaltic  rocks  of 
Staffa,  on  the  deck  of  a  war  ship,  on  a  coal  hulk,  on  the  roof  of  a 
tower,  and  on  my  bed-room  floor— on  calm  days  and  on  stormy  days, 
in  sunshine  and  in  shade — and  it  has  served  me  well  under  all  these 
circumstances ;  but  its  greatest  “beauty”  consists  in  what  maybe 
called  its  negative  quality,  for  it  does  not  form  a  package  by  itself, 
but  packs  up  with  the  larger  tripod  of  the  camera,  and  is  really  the 
most  portable  part  of  the  whole  outfit. 

The  Bath. 

With  respect  to  this,  again,  I  fear  I  have  nothing  new  to  tell  your 
readers,  using,  as  I  do,  the  ordinary  thirty  grains  nitrate  bath, 
iodised  with  four  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  to  the  sixteen  ounces 
of  solution,  and  adding  neither  acid  nor  alkali.  It  is  best  when 
newly  prepared  if  instantaneous  negatives  are  desired,  but  gives 
clearer  pictures  after  a  dozen  or  two  plates  have  been  immersed. 
When  it  gets  much  contaminated  with  ether  and  alcohol  I  lay  it 
aside  and  take  a  fresh  one ;  and  in  general  I  have  a  fresh  bath  in  my 
basket,  as  well  as  the  one  which  has  been  in  use,  so  that  I  may  use 
whichever  I  think  best  for  the  subject  in  hand.  The  old  one  I 
always  prefer  for  foliage  and  distant  views,  and  the  new  one  for 
clouds,  &c. ;  but  I  never  use  either  of  them  without  filtering  it 
before  laying  it  aside  for  the  day.  Indeed,  I  always  filter  my  bath 
when  done  with  it,  although  I  may  not  have  dipped  more  than  two 
plates,  so  as  to  have  it  free  from  dust  and  particles  of  collodion, 
whenever  I  have  again  occasion  to  pitch  my  tent. 

Fogging  baths  have  not  troubled  me  for  years ;  but  whether  or 
not  this  is  owing  to  some  peculiarity  of  the  collodion  now  manufac¬ 
tured  is  more  than  I  can  tell,  for  I  trouble  myself  very  little  with 
the  chemistry  of  photography,  and  so  long  as  I  can  get  weather  to 
suit  me,  and  subjects  to  compose  as  I  should  like  them,  I  am  gene¬ 
rally  satisfied  with  the  rule-of-thumb  principle  in  the  chemical 
department. 

Collodion. 

I  have  something  to  say  upon  this  subject.  It  is  this : — That  from 
whatever  cause  it  proceeds,  I  cannot  get  any  collodion — and  I  use  a 
great  many  sorts — to  do  the  work  which  it  did  years  ago,  when  cheap 
collodion  was  not  known  and  methyl  was  seldom  heard  of.  For  years 
■  I  used  Horne  and  Tliornthwaite’s  positive  collodion,  with  a  little  of 
Thomas’s  negative  collodion  mixed  with  it.  This  gave  a  tough  film, 
yielded  with  a  very  short  exposure  a  beautiful  thin  negative  in  the 
best  state  for  intensifying,  and  I  could  develope  it  up  to  the  density 
which  I  afterwards  desired.  In  any  sort  of  weather  I  could  give 
twenty  minutes  or  half-an-hour’s  exposure  with  this  collodion  and 
get  a  clean  negative  on  developing  it ;  but  noiv  I  have  the  utmost 
difficulty  in  getting  interiors,  owing  to  some  reduction  which  takes 
place  on  the  surface  of  the  plate  after  a  few  minutes’  exposure,  and 
which  leaves  dense  long  white  streaky  marks  all  over  the  plate. 
This  happens  most  usually  in  dry  weather  and,  although  I  hear 
them  spoken  of  as  drying  marks,  they  camiot  be  caused  by  the  plate 
~  drying ;  because  the  plate,  so  far  from  being  dry,  may  be  exposed 
for  nearly  an  hour  in  the  camera  before  even  the  corners  of  it  be¬ 
come  dry.  I  think,  therefore,  I  have  some  reason  to  blame  the 
methylated  collodion  for  this  great  drawback  to  long  exposures. 

Except  in  this  one  particular,  however,  and  in  its  appearing  to  re¬ 
quire  longer  time  to  set  than  it  used  to  do,  the  collodion  of  the  present 
day  is  much  more  uniformly  excellent  that  it  was  at  one  time,  and  I 
have  now  no  hesitation  in  using  almost  indiscriminately  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  half-a-dozen  different  respectable  makers. 

I  may  mention  that  I  always  filter  the  collodion  from  my  stock- 
bottle  into  the  eight  two-ounce  corked  bottles  for  use.  After  coating 
three  or  four  plates,  and  using  about  half  the  quantity  of  collodion  in 
a  bottle,  I  lay  it  aside  and  take  a  full  one.  The  contents  of  these 
half-empty  bottles  I  pour  into  my  stock-bottle  at  night,  and,  after 
rinsing  them  out,  filter  fresh  collodion  into  them  for  next  day’s  use. 
I  suppose  all  this  is  commonly  done  by  every  careful  photographer ; 
but  some,  perhaps,  may  not  be  aware  that  there  is  a  fine,  thin  filtering- 
paper  most  suitable  for  this  purpose,  and  which  I  have  had  from 
Messrs.  Griffin,  wholesale  druggists,  Bunhill-row,  London. 

If  photographers  are  not  aware  of  this  fact,  I  hope  they  will  see 
the  necessity  of  getting  up  a  handsome  testimonial  for  presentation  to 
me  for  my  great  liberality  in  calling  then*  attention  to  it. 

The  wind  still  blows  as  if  it  would  crack  its  cheeks,  giving  little 

prospect  of  a  good  photographic  day  for  the  morrow,  so  I  may - 

But  here  comes  the  landlady  with  some  suspicious-looking  decanters. 

Kind  and  persevering  reader ! — persevering  if  you  have  been  able 
to  follow  me  thus  far  hi  my  lengthy  and,  I  fear,  not  over  lucid  de¬ 
scription — let  me  drink  to  your  health  in  a  glass  of  “  D - ’s  patent 

developer and  let  me  add—  To  be  continued. 

G.  Washington  Wilson. 


FORMULA  FOR  A  COLLODION  WHICH  IS  FIT  FOB 
USE  VERY  SOON  AFTER  ITS  PREPARATION. 

The  immense  number  of  formulae  for  sensitising  collodion  which 
have  been  published  must  be  perplexing  to  those  taking  up  for  the 
first  time  the  practical  study  of  photography.  After  experimenting 
on  a  large  number  of  these,  I  have  for  the  last  few  ycais  settled 
down  to  the  use  of  two  only,  winch  I  constantly  employ,  finding  that 
I  can  always  rely  upon  them.  One  of  these  is  more  generally  useful 
than  the  other,  as  the  collodion  thus  prepared  is  fit  for  use  in  from 
twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  and  still  retains  a  fair  degree  of  .sensi¬ 
tiveness  for  several  weeks. 

With  this  collodion  I  have  taken  many  instantaneous  photographs 
on  the  sea  coast,  the  exposure  in  some  cases  being  reduced  to  one- 
twentieth  of  a  second.  A  Jamin  portrait  combination  was  used  of 
six  inches  focal  length,  the  aperture  being  reduced  to  seven-tenths 
of  an  inch.  The  plates  had  to  be  carried  some  distance,  so  that  often 
twenty  minutes  elapsed  between  taking  them  from  the  bath  anti 
development. 

The  collodion  was  made  from  gun-cotton  that  had  been  slightly 
disintegrated,  and  sensitised  thus : — 


Plain  collodion  .  8  ounces, 

Iodide  of  cadmium .  10  to  50  grains, 

Bromide  of  ammonium .  0  to  12  „ 


the  latter  being  dissolved  in  alcohol,  or  in  a  very  small  amount  of 
water,  and  then  added  to  the  plain  collodion. 

This  formula  has,  in  my  hands,  given  better  results  soon  after  the 
sensitising  than  any  that  I  have  tried. 

Ogden  N.  Rood,  Prof. 

Peace  Dale,  U.S.A.,  Aug.  14 th,  1864. 


ON  ALBUMENISED  PAPER.* 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  albumenised  paper  has  contributed  largely 
to  the  present  perfection  of  photography.  Formerly  it  was  rejected 
by  portraitists  because  it  was  asserted  that  the  great  brilliancy  gave 
an  inartistic  effect  to  the  picture.  Noav,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  rare 
to  see  such  a  tiling  as  a  photograph  on  plain  paper.  The  delicacy, 
vigour,  and  brilliancy  of  the  image  is  wonderfully  heightened  by 
albumen,  and  the  negative  does  not  require  excessive  intensifying  in 
order  to  yield  good  proofs,  provided  only  that  it  is  evenly  developed. 
Formerly  the  practical  photographer  trusted  too  much  to  touching 
up ;  and  many  an  imperfect  negative  was  allowed  to  pass  muster 
with  the  help  of  good  touching,  and  it  was  even  the  practice  in  many 
studios  to  stop  out  the  backgrounds  and  produce  artificial  ones.  Also, 
when  it  was  made  use  of,  more  or  less  broad  white  lines  appeared 
around  the  figure.  With  a  print  on  albumenised  paper,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  touching  up.  Not  only  were 
all  the  delicate  gradations  of  tone  in  mixing  the  colours  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  obtain  than  with  ordinary  salted  paper,  but  also  the  dulness 
of  the  touched  parts  disturbed  the  general  effect  of  the  print ;  and 
further,  there  is  an  obstacle  presented  by  the  difficulty  of  making 
ordinary  colours  cling  to  the  albumenised  surface. 

The  colouring  of  albumen  prints  has  recently  made  great  pro¬ 
gress,  and  there  is  scarcely  anything  that  causes  a  more  favourable 
impression  than  a  delicately-coloured  albumen  print,  with  good 
chiar  oscuro.  The  manner  of  colouring  is  kept  secret  by  many  pho¬ 
tographers  ;  there  are,  however,  some  formulae  by  which  a  greater  or 
less  degree  of  success  may  be  obtained  in  touching  up  and  colouring 
prints  on  albumenised  paper. 

One — perhaps  least  worthy  of  recommendation — consists  in 
roughening  the  print  with  an  ink  eraser,  i.e.,  a  compound  of  India- 
rubber  and  sand,  then  colouring  and  coating  with  a  varnish. 

It  appears  to  us  better  first  to  coat  the  whole  print  or  merely  those 
portions  of  it  that  are  to  be  touched  up  with  any  substance  that  will 
cause  the  water-colours  to  adhere,  and  also  to  rub  down  the  colours 
with  some  of  the  same  substance.  The  best  known  of  such  adhe¬ 
sive  bodies  are : — honey,  or  any  solution  of  syrup,  gum  arabic  and 
ox  gall.  Simply  damping  the  print  with  water,  and  subsequently 
wiping  it  gently  off,  will  facilitate  the  application  of  the  colours,  and 
if  with  the  colours  a  small  quantity  of  gum  arabic  is  mixed,  no  trace 
of  the  touching  will  be  visible,  provided,  of  course,  that  it  has  been 
carefully  executed  and  the  colours  properly  mixed.  The  addition  of 
a  little  carbonate  of  soda  to  the  water  makes  the  re-touching  still 
easier,  but  the  alkalinity  of  the  salt  affects  some  colours  too  much. 
My  own  experience  goes  to  show  that  the  simplest  method  of  colour¬ 
ing  albumenised  prints  is  this : — First  cover  the  entire  print  with 
fresh  ox  gall,  by  means  of  a  small  sponge  or  broad  brush;  then  colour 
*  From  PhotegraphiscJas  Archiv. 
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it  in  the  usual  way  with  water-colours ;  and,  finally,  coat  it,  when 
perfectly  dry,  with  any  good  transparent  spirit  varnish.  The  latter 
is  indispensable,  since  without  it  the  colours  appear  dull.5!1 

Our  readers  have  recently  been  informed  of  a  method  of  making 
the  albumenised  prints  transparent  with  a  varnish  and  colouring  on 
them,  with  oil  colours  on  the  reverse.  This  method,  after  a  little 
practice,  produces,  even  without  artistic  talent,  very  fine  effects,  if 
the  colours  are  chosen  until  taste,  and  applied  with  cleanliness  and 
not  too  thickly.  It  is  better  to  frame  a  print  so  prepared  at  once,  and 
on  a  white  ground,  since  it  is  difficult  to  mount  them  smoothly  on 
cardboard  with  aqueous  adhesive  bodies,  such  as  gum,  paste,  or  glue. 
Possibly  a  transparent  solution  of  caoutchouc  in  benzine  might  be 
employed ;  but  I  have  not  tried  it,  and  it  might  perhaps  dissolve  the 
oil  colours. 

Albumenised  paper  causes  the  photographer  even  more  trouble 
in  toning  than  in  colouring  and  re-toucliing.  The  worst  trouble  is 
mottling ;  for,  if  once  present  in  a  paper,  there  is  no  means  of  warding 
it  off.  The  thicker  the  paper  and  the  more  strongly  albumenised,  so 
much  the  more  likely  is  it  to  make  its  appearance.  A  thin  paper, 
evenly  and  not  too  strongly  albumenised,  shows  no  mottling,  and 
tones  much  more  easily.  In  the  parts,  for  instance  at  the  edge  of 
the  paper,  where  there  is  sometimes  too  little,  sometimes  too  much 
albumen  present,  it  will  be  clearly  perceptible  that  in  the  former 
case  such  places  tone  much  quicker,  and  become  blueish  grey, 
while  the  rest  of  the  print  is  still  brown;  whereas,  in  the  latter  case, 
they  remain  much  redder,  and  in  spite  of  prolonged  toning  appear 
as  red,  and  oftentimes  very  large,  spots  and  streaks.  It  may 
generally  be  noticed  that  at  such  red  places  the  water,  and  conse¬ 
quently  also  the  gold  and  silver  in  the  respective  baths,  are  repelled, 
whilst  the  whole  of  the  remaining  surface  keeps  wet — a  circumstance 
which  fully  explains  the  red  colour  of  those  places.  That  which 
takes  place  here  on  a  large  scale  appears  to  occur  with  the  mottling 
in  small  spots,  almost  regularly  spread  over  the  whole  picture,  and 
which  on  that  account  remain  red.  Is  it  possibly  a  result  of  the 
texture  of  the  plain  paper  that  more  albumen  is  collected  in  its 
hollows  than  on  the  other  parts,  and  that  hence  the  former  remain 
redder  in  the  toning-baths  ?  Microscopic  examination  of  a  similar 
paper  induced  Herr  Liesegang  to  form  this  supposition.  Setting 
out  with  the  opinion  that  the  repulsion  of  the  baths  at  such  places 
is  the  original  cause,  and  that  the  mottling  already  begins  to  form  in 
the  silver  bath,  we  should  endeavour  to  find  a  means  of  overcoming 
this  repulsion,  and  so  to  obtain  a  regular  moistening.  Perhaps  the 
addition  of  alcohol  to  the  albumen  bath,  and  a  bath  of  diluted  alcohol 
before  toning,  would  be  of  use.  At  any  rate,  in  many  instances  in 
winch  I  have  worked  with  paper  inclined  to  mottle,  the  evil  has  been 
remedied  thereby. 

A  good  toning  paper  free  from  mottling,  and  yet  sufficiently 
strongly  albumenised,  is  a  very  valuable  acquisition  to  the  photo¬ 
grapher;  and  he  should,  therefore,  not  mind  paying  rather  more 
dearly  for  it  than  usual. 

If  the  operator  should  have  the  misfortune  to  be  compelled  to 
work  with  paper  addicted  to  mottling,  he  may  partly  remedy  the 
evil  by  strong  silver  baths,  five  minutes’  floating,  deep  printing  from 
vigorous  negatives,  thorough  washing  with  distilled  water  before 
toning,  and  slow  and  not  excessive  toning  in  a  somewhat  diluted 
gold  bath,  Julius  Schnauss,  Ph.  D. 


The  paper,  being  rigorously  dried,  can  be  exposed  to  the  vapours 
of  this  salt ;  but,  contrary  to  what  vre  have  already  said  on  this  point, 
the  paper  must  not  be  rolled  up,  but  should  be  extended  flat  on  a 
wooden  slide  or  frame. 

We  will  now  describe  the  apparatus  which  enables  us  to  fume  the 
paper  very  easily.  Imagine  a  box  with  grooves  enough  to  contain  a 
number  of  glasses.  This  box  being  closed  by  a  lid,  suppose  that  the 
lowest  glass  can  be  slid  in  and  out  of  the  box  through  a  small  aper¬ 
ture  in  the  lid,  the  lid  remaining  closed,  and  that  tins  small  aperture 
can  be  closed  by  a  lid  of  its  own.  Now  imagine  that  the  upper  glass 
can  be  taken  out  of  the  box  in  a  similar  manner,  and  you  will  have 
a  tolerably  exact  idea  of  the  best  plan  of  a  box  for  fuming.  The  box, 
of  course,  is  placed  so  that  the  grooves  are  horizontal.  The  dimen¬ 
sions  of  a  box  for  a  double  sheet  of  paper  are — height,  two  feet; 
width,  twTo  feet  four  inches ;  depth,  three  feet  four  inches. 

Upon  the  bottom  of  the  box  I  place  four  porcelain  plates,  each  one 
containing  six  oimces  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Two  inches 
above  the  bottom  of  the  box— and  therefore  high  enough  to  cover 
the  plates — is  the  lower  slide,  and  two  inches  above  it  is  the  second 
slide,  upon  which,  with  eight  small  clamps,  it  is  possible  to  fasten  the 
sheet  to  be  fumed,  the  albumenised  surface  of  the  paper  being  placed 
downwards  towards  the  carbonate.  I  now  close  the  lid  of  the  box, 
and  then  slide  through  it  the  lower  slide,  thus  dividing  the  interior 
of  the  box  into  tuTo  portions.  About  half-an-liour  before  I  wish  to 
print  I  slide  it  into  the  box,  properly  attached  to  the  frame  or  slide, 
which  slips  into  the  upper  groove.  I  then  withdraw  the  lowrer  slide, 
close  the  apertures  in  the  lid,  and  leave  the  paper  exposed  to  the 
fumes  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  It  is  then  taken  out  and  suffered  to 
lie  exposed  to  the  air  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  before  using  it.  If  the 
fuming  box  is  made  of  zinc  it  prevents  the  diffusion  of  the  odour  of 
ammonia,  udiich  is  an  advantage.  We  shall  not  attempt  here  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  action  of  ammonia  upon  albumenised  paper :  it  suffices  to 
say  that  when  paper  sensitised  by  the  nitrate  of  soda  bath  is  employed, 
fuming  is  indispensable,  as  the  paper  would  print  too  slowly. 

Exposure  of  the  Paper. 

The  paper  being  fastened  to  a  board  is  submitted  to  the  influence 
of  light.  It  is  not  necessary  to  cover  it  with  a  glass,  as  this  would 
lengthen  the  time  necessary  for  the  printing  very  considerably. 

Toning  and  Fixing. 

India-rubber  cloth,  wrell  wrashed,  can  be  used  to  line  w’ooden  trays 
for  washing  the  prints,  but  are  not  proper  for  the  silver,  toning,  or 
fixing  baths.  I  pour  into  two  such  trays  sufficient  rain  water  to  fill 
them  to  the  depth  of  about  three  inches.  I  immerse  the  paper  during 
four  minutes  in  the  first  one,  and  during  one  minute  in  the  second 
one.  These  baths  wall  answer  for  washing  a  large  number  of  prints, 
after  which  the  water  can  be  thrown  into  the  silver  residue,  because 
it  contains  all  the  free  nitrate  of  silver  which  remained  in  the  paper — 
a  quantity  by  no  means  small.  After  being  thus  washed  the  print  is 
ready  for  toning. 

The  toning-bath  which  we  prefer  is  that  prepared  with  acetate  of 
soda.  We  usually  make  it  about  two  hours  before  we  require  to  use  it, 
by  dissolving  hi  thirty-six  ounces  of  water  half-an-ounce  of  crystallised 
acetate  of  soda,  and  fifteen  grains  of  the  chloride  of  gold. *  This  is 
exposed  to  sunlight  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  changes  from 
the  yellow  colour  it  has  wdien  not  prepared  to  a  green  tint.  It  is 
then  placed  in  the  shade  for  two  hours,  when  it  is  ready  to  be  poured 
into  the  toning  dish. 

The  paper,  upon  being  immersed  in  this  bath,  changes  its  colour 
rapidly.  In  general  we  prefer  to  tone  enlarged  prints  of  a  wrarm 
tint.  If  the  toning  is  pushed  until  they  become  blue  or  black  the 
effect  is  too  cold;  it  is  much  better  to  give  them  a  purplish  red  tone. 
Let  us  say  also  that  the  acetate  of  soda  bath  decomposes  easily,  and 
deposits  the  gold  in  the  form  of  the  oxide  of  that  metal,  after  which, 
of  course,  the  bath  will  tone  no  longer.  It  can,  however,  be  brought 
back  to  its  primitive  condition  in  the  following  manner  : — After  the 
bath  has  been  allowed  to  stand  all  night  in  a  glass  jar,  decant  care¬ 
fully  the  clear  liquid  into  another  jar,  but  stop  when  the  portion 
having  a  dirty  green  colour  begins  to  run  off.  Pour  upon  this 
portion  some  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  which  will  dissolve  it.  then 
throw  into  it  two  or  three  pieces  of  chalk  to  neutralise  the  excess  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  filter.  The  result  will  be  a  yellow'  liquid, 
which  is  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  gold  and  chloride  of  calcium.  Pour 
tins  into  the  part  which  was  previously  decanted,  expose  it  for  ten 
minutes  to  sunlight,  and  in  one  hour  afterwards  it  is  readv  for  use 
again. 

Even  on  the  same  day  in  which  a  bath  composed  of  acetate  of  soda 
and  chloride  of  gold  has  been  prepared— if  it  be  not  used  at  once— a 
slow  decomposition  will  take  place,  the  oxide  of  gold  will  be  precipi- 


ON  THE  PRINTING  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ENLARGEMENTS.f 
Fuming  with  Carbonate  of  Ammonia. 

If,  before  exposing  the  paper  to  the  influence  of  sunlight,  it  is  sub¬ 
jected  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  the  fumes  of  ammonia,  it  will  be 
evident  that  it  has  become  much  more  sensitive — the  shadow's  bronze 
more  rapidly,  which,  it  is  well  known,  is  of  great  benefit  in  toning. 
The  ammoniacal  fumes  may  be  obtained  by  simply  using  the  liquid 
called  ammonia.  But  it  is  running  some  risk  to  use  this  fluid,  because, 
in  order  to  succeed  perfectly,  the  paper  ought  to  be  very  dry,  as  the 
liquid  ammonia  contains  a  large  proportion  of  water,  which  lias  a 
tendency  to  make  the  paper  damp ;  and  this  dampness  causes  still 
another  defect,  which  is,  that  the  albumen  peels  off  the  paper  in  spots 
when  the  fuming  is  carried  a  little  too  far.  These  reasons,  and  some 
others  which  I  need  not  enumerate,  have  induced  me  to  substitute 
carbonate  of  ammonia  in  place  of  the  liquid  ammonia.  The  ordinary 
carbonate  of  commerce  is  reduced  to  small  pieces,  and  spread  over  a 
common  plate.  The  salt  is  disengaged  with  a  powerful  odour. 

.  *  9  has  been  also  recommended  to  moisten  the  print  by  passing  the  tongue  over 

it  before  colouring. 

,  f  Continued  from  page  341. 
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tated,  and  the  bath  will  tone  with  difficulty.  It  is,  therefore,  better 
not  to  prepare  large  quantities  at  once. 

The  toned  print  is  passed  into  water  made  alkaline  by  the  addition 
of  150  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda  for  each  thirty-six  ounces  of 
water,  after  which  it  is  placed  in  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  bath. 

The  final  washings  are — 1st.  A  washing  during  one  hour  in  run¬ 
ning  water.  2nd.  An  immersion  during  fifteen  minutes  in  salt 
water,  composed  of  one  part  of  salt  by  weight  to  four  parts  of  water. 
This  salted  water  can  be  used  indefinitely.  3rd.  Another  washing 
for  an  hour  in  running  water.  The  print  is  then  hung  up  to  dry. 

D.  Van  Monckhoven. 

(To  be  continued .) 


dhtr  (itbhorial  Cable. 

“  Part  or  Cloisters  and  Cathedral,  Worcester.”  “  Christ’s  Church 
and  Parsonage,  Belper.”  By  W.  S. 

These  are  two  pictures  sent  to  illustrate  the  working  of  a  particular  form 
of  triplet  lens.  The  angle  included  is  large,  and  the  definition  good  up  to 
the  edges,  but  they  not  only  illustrate  these  specially  fine  qualities  of  the 
lens,  but  also  the  manipulative  and  artistic  skill  of  the  operator.  They 
are,  in  truth,  excellent  pictures,  and  notwithstanding  a  request  from  the 
artist  to  return  them,  we  have  placed  them  in  our  portfolio  of  photo¬ 
graphic  gems,  where  we  intend  them  to  remain  for  the  gratification  of 
ourselves  and  friends. 


Mr.  M.  Whiting  sends  us  a  print  from  a  tannin  negative,  illustrative  of 
the  exquisite  detail  capable  of  being  obtained  by  that  process.  The  sub¬ 
ject  is  Shipping,  wherein  every  spar  and  rope  is  distinctl3r  and  sharply 
represented  against  the  sky  as  if  drawn  with  a  needle  point ;  at  the  same 
time  the  negative  has  evidently  received  full  exposure,  as  may  easily  be 
observed  from  the  fine  half-tone  throughout,  and  the  absence  of  black 
undefined  patches  in  the  deep  shadows. 


Habtlf  its. 

[It  is  our  intention  to  notice,  under  this  heading,  such  novelties  in 
apparatus  or  photography  generally  as  may  be  brought  under  our 
observation.  In  carrying  out  this  intention,  we  invite  the  co-operation 
of  manufacturers  or  dealers  who  may  have  such  in  their  possession. — 
Eds.] 

On  our  editorial  table  are  now  lying  a  large  collection  of  prints  which 
we  have  received  from  Mr.  William  Swatman,  of  Elm-street,  Gray’s 
Inn-road,  in  illustration  of  the  photographic  accessories  invented  and 
manufactured  by  him.  Although  the  collection  of  prints  (carte  size)  is  a 
large  one,  and  the  subjects  exceedingly  varied  in  form  and  character, 
yet  we  are  assured  that  they  represent  the  varied  phases  of  only  two 
articles,  one  of  which,  “Swatman’s  universal,”  is  susceptible  of  eleven 
changes ;  the  other,  a  veritable  multum-in-parvo ,  assuming  no  fewer  than 
seventeen  changes. 

Having  called  and  examined  the  articles  in  question,  we  find  that  they 
bear  out  all  that  is  claimed  for  them,  Mr.  Swatman’s  assistant,  at  our 
request,  having  put  each  article  through  all  its  various  changes ;  and  at 
present  we  have  before  us  the  different  transformations — a  table  with 
drawers,  a  piano,  open  or  closed,  a  bookcase,  four  davenports,  desk  with 
case  of  drawers,  harmonium,  console  table,  forming  the  several  changes 
of  the  one  article  ;  while  a  drawing-room  fireplace  of  a  somewhat  elegant 
design,  surmounted  with  a  large  mirror,  was  in  like  manner  converted 
into  seventeen  different  articles,  the  mere  enumeration  of  which  would 
occupjr  too  much  of  our  space. 

Articles  of  furniture  for  the  photographic  studio  require  to  be  made 
much  stronger  than  their  French-polished  antetypes,  for  the  extreme 
changes  of  temperature  in  a  glass  house  necessitate  the  employment  only 
of  timber  possessing  every  good  and  anti-warping  quality ;  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  rough  treatment  such  articles  have  to  undergo  at  the 
hands  of  photographers  and  their  assistants,  equally  necessitate  great 
strength  of  construction.  Such  qualities  seemed  to  exist  in  the  requisite 
degree  in  the  articles  alluded  to. 


THE  ROYAL  CORNWALL  POLYTECHNIC  SOCIETY. 

[from  a  correspondent.] 

Photography,  which  has  for  the  last  year  or  so  been  made  a  special  and 
distinctive  feature  of  this  Society,  appears  in  the  present  Exhibition  of  a 
much  higher  character  than  usual,  while  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
various  and  varied  specimens  bespeak  the  taste  and  discriminating  care 


of  the  Secretary  and  of  those  gentlemen  who  have  so  earnestly  co-operatr  d 
with  him.  The  first  silver  medal  offered  for  the  best  photograph  wm 
last  year  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson,  of  Leamington,  for  his  Stone, 
leigh  Deer  Park  ;  and  he  has  again  carried  off  the  prize  and  highest  award 
of  this  year,  for  his  composition  picture,  Autumn — a  “four-negative”  <  ffurt 
having  all  the  good  qualities  as  to  arrangement,  tone,  perspective,  effect] 
and  printing,  for  which  this  artist  has  established  for  himself  a  gn  at 
reputation.  Mr.  Robinson’s  Warwickshire  Lane  and  Interior  of  a  Study, 
are  strong  and  forcible  illustrations  of  his  own  words  in  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography  in  February  last,  when,  in  recording  hia 
opinion  of  the  “  changes  in  photograph y  during  the  last  few  years,”  ho 
says  : — “  The  column  and  curtain  background  has  had  its  day,  and  those 
who  would  lay  claim  to  the  proud  title  of  art  must,  liko  the  successful 
painter  of  old,  put  some  brains  into  their  pictures.” 

Mr.  Vernon  Heath  has  been  awarded  a  silver  modal  for  his  group 
of  The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  and  the  Infant  Prince.  The  same 
artist  has  also  some  beautiful  Views  in  Windsor  Park,  and  a  series  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  Prince’s  Norfolk  residence,  Sandringham  llall ;  but  Mr. 
Heath’s  most  successful  efforts  and  telling  effects  are  in  his  Studies  of 
Trees,  conspicuous  for  their  minuto  detail  and  fine  play  of  light  and  shade. 

The  first  bronze  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  F.  H.  Morgan,  of  Bristol, 
for  a  series  of  landscapes,  combining  those  artistic  qualities  that  will  be 
fully  understood  by  the  term  “general  excellence.” 

Mr.  R.  P.  Yeo,  of  Plymouth,  received  the  second  bronze  medal  for  his 
views  of  Lanhyclrock  House  and  Grounds ,  the  seat  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Agar 
and  T.  J.  A.  Robartes,  M.P.  The  Lanhydrock  photographs  were  a  great 
feature  on  the  stall  presided  over  by  the  lady  alluded  to  ;  in  fact,  photo¬ 
graphy  was  more  or  less  well  represented  at  each  of  the  collections  of  the 
other  ladies.  Some  at  Mrs.  Col.  Peard’s  stall,  taken  by  Mr.  Edwards,  an 
amateur,  being  much  above  average  excellence. 

Another  bronze  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Brooks  for  his  exquisite 
stereographic  pictures  of  the  Cornish  Coast  from  the  Lizard  to  Land’s  End. 
They  contrast  very  forcibly  with  a  large  amount  of  similar  views  of  the 
coast  scenery  of  the  district  now  in  the  market,  and  which  come  most 
unmistakeably  under  the  denomination  of  “  soot  and  whitewash.” 

An  amateur,  Mr  Henry  Cox,  also  received  a  bronze  medal  for  his  very 
clever  Sea  Side  Studies,  consisting  of  boats  and  fishermen.  They  would 
form  an  admirable  collection  for  marine  and  “seascape”  painters  to  refer  to. 

The  frames  of  cartes  de  visite  pictures,  by  W.  E.  Debenham  and  J.  F. 
Trull,  of  Falmouth,  were  exceedingly  good,  while  a  contribution  in  carte 
and  vignette  portraits  from  Mr.  T.  R.  Williams,  of  Regent-street,  elicited 
universal  admiration.  They  unfortunately  arrived  too  late  to  be  placed 
before  the  judges  for  competition. 

There  were  several  most  satisfactory  enlarged  pictures,  coloured  and 
plain,  by  Mr.  F.  Hart  and  Mr.  S)'dney  Smyth. 

Among  the  models  receiving  honourable  mention  was  a  self-registering 
rain  guage;  and  Hanbury’s  self-acting  photographic  picture  washer 
(exhibited  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Wood). 

There  were  among  the  photographs  many  specimens  of  more  than 
average  merit ;  but  as  our  space  is  limited  we  have  but  room  to  remark 
that,  on  account  of  its  position  and  its  want  of  an  “iron  way,”  Cornwall 
has  been  as  a  far-off  land  to  those  skilled  photographers  who  could,  with 
the  aid  of  “light’s  swift  pencil,”  do  her  full  and  fair  justice.  But  that 
need  no  longer  be.  The  rail  now  extends  to  Falmouth,  and  to  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  “  Antyer  Deweth,”  or  Land’s  End;  and  all  those 
who  are  not  bent  on  visiting  the  Rhine,  or  some  other  distant  region,  will, 
in  the  old  land  of  the  Druid3,  find  a  series  of  subjects  not  to  be  met  with 
in  any  other  part  of  merry  England — subjects  of  deep  interest  to  the 
botanist,  entomologist,  geologist,  conchologist,  and  photographer. 


Httelin0S  cf  Sacktics. 


EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  in  the  Hall,  No.  5, 
St.  Andrew’s-square,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  7th  instant. 
Councillor  Hill,  Vice-President,  occupied  the  chair.  Notwithstanding 
that  at  this  season  large  numbers  of  the  members  are  out  of  town,  there 
was  a  good  attendance. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Davies  read  a  paper  on  A  Tour  through  Normandy  with  the 
Camera,  which  he  illustrated  by  a  number  of  very  interesting  photo¬ 
graphs.  The  paper  contained  many  amusing  anecdotes  and  much  useful 
information,  and  was  listened  to  with  marked  attention  and  pleasure. 
His  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  notwithstanding  the  high  praise 
awarded  to  certain  scenes  from  a  photographic  point  of  view,  was,  that 
“There  is  no  place  like  home!”  Mr.  Davies  described  very  graphically 
the  terror  which  beset  him  night  and  day  for  some  time  previous  to  his 
departure,  lest  his  stock  of  French  might  not  be  sufficient  to  enable  him 
to  get  his  sensitive  dried  plates  safely  through  the  hands  of  custom-house 
officers,  and  his  satisfaction  at  finding  the  reality  so  much  simpler  than  the 
anticipation.  He  arranged  to  arrive  at  night,  that  the  inspection  might 
be  made  in  gaslight,  and  marched,  with  considerable  trepidation — valise 
in  one  hand,  and  camera  with  four  dozen  plates  in  the  other— to  the 
place  of  inspection,  Great,  however,  was  his  surprise  and  satisfaction 
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on  finding  tlie  following'  formality  comprised  the  whole  affair  : — 
“  Anything  contraband ?”  “  Non,  photographic.”  “Pass  on.”  Hence 

it  would  seem  from  this,  that  even  French  custom-house  officials 
are  beginning  to  recognise  amateur  photographers  as  a  very  honest,  trust¬ 
worthy  set  of  fellows.  Mr.  Davies  further  called  the  attention  of  the 
members  to  a  curious  circumstance  that  had  occurred.  Three  or  four 
of  his  plates,  prepared  exactly  like  the  others,  and  exposed  in  the  same 
way,  obstinately  refused  to  be  developed,  or  to  show  even  a  trace  of  an 
image. 

Mr.  Nicol  said  that  he  once  met  with  a  similar  occuri’cnce  in  course  of 
the  summer,  but  could  not  suggest  a  cause. 

The  Secretary  exhibited  a  carte  de  visite  which  he  had  received  from 
London.  The  surface  was  polished  or  enamelled,  so  as  to  destroy  effect¬ 
ually  all  appearance  of  grain  in  the  paper.  There  was,  in  consequence, 
a  softness  and  beauty  given  to  the  picture,  more  like  the  delicate  beauty 
of  a  fine  positive  on  glass  than  any  ordinary  paper  print.  It  wTas  said 
to  be  a  specimen  of  Rollason’s  patent,  particulars  of  which,  he  believed, 
were  to  appear  in  the  next  number  of  The  British  J ournal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy. 

Mr.  Tunny  said  they  need  not  wait  until  the  publication  of  the  next 
number  of  the  Journal  for  an  explanation  of  the  method  for  producing 
such  effects.  He  had  done  it  for  a  considerable  time,  and  if  the  process 
were  to  be  explained  he  might  as  well  do  it  as  anyone  else.  He 
happened  to  have  a  specimen  in  his  pocket,  which  he  submitted  to  the 
members,  and,  although  it  had  got  somewhat  injured  by  carrying  about, 
it  would  serve  to  show  that  it  had  originally  been  quite  as  good  as  Eolla¬ 
son’s.  Mr.  Davies  also,  perhaps,  could  bear  testimony  to  the  beauty  of 
some  similarly  glazed  prints  which  he  (Mr.  D.)  kindly  took  for  him  to 
Paris  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  which,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  were 
quite  equal,  so  far  as  the  glazing  was  concerned,  to  that  shown  by  the 
Secretary.  The  process  consisted  simply  in  coating  a  plate  of  glass  with 
plain  collodion,  drying,  and  then  coating  with  a  suitable  solution  of 
gelatine.  Before  the  gelatine  is  quite  set,  the  print,  moistened,  is  laid 
face  downwards  on  it,  and  carefully  managed  so  as  to  exclude  air  bubbles. 
When  the  gelatine  is  quite  hard  the  edges  are  to  be  loosened  by  passing 
a  knife  round  them,  and  the  whole  lifted  from  the  glass.  The  result 
would  be  exactly  similar  to  the  print  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Davies  felt  justified  in  saying  that  the  pictures  which  Mr. 
Tunny  had  entrusted  him  to  take  to  Paris  were  quite  equal  to  that  on 
the  table.  There  was,  however,  nothing  new  in  the  method  of  glazing. 
It  had  been  known  to  him  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  to  many  others 
much  longer,  and  it  had  long  been  very  extensively  used  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  for  glazing  the  fancy  boxes  used  by  drapers  and  others. 

Mr.  Nicol  exhibited  a  very  simple  contrivance  for  supporting  the  dipper 
while  putting  on  and  taking  off  large  plates.  He  said  that  those  who 
disliked  finger  marks  at  the  corners  or  edges,  had  either  to  take  the  dipper 
altogether  out  of  the  bath,  and  hook  on  the  plate  from  the  blotting-paper 
on  which  it  rested,  or  have  an  assistant  at  hand  to  hold  up  the  dipper. 
The  object  of  the  dipper  holder  was  to  act  as  that  assistant.  It  was  the 
invention  of  Mr.  Alexander  Thompson,  George-square,  and  consisted  of 
an  upright  adjustable  rod  firmly  set  in  a  heavy  foot.  The  top  of  the  rod 
is  furnished  with  a  projecting  pin,  on  which  the  dipper  is  hooked  by  a 
hole  drilled  for  the  purpose.  The  lower  end  of  the  dipper  rests  on  the 
edge  of  the  bath,  and  enables  the  operator  to  use  both  hands  in  putting 
on  or  taking  off  the  plate. 

The  members  generally  considered  the  holder  a  very  useful  article ; 
and  some  of  them  thought  that  their  wives,  who  had  hitherto  been  their 
“  dipper  holders  ”  during  many  a  weary  hour,  were  under  a  deep  debt 
of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Thompson. 

A  number  of  the  pictures  taken  during  tho  Society’s  trip  to  Linlithgow 
were  then  exhibited ;  but  as  the  wind  had  on  that  occasion  been  very 
high,  the  members  had  not  met  with  the  success  they  had  experienced 
during  the  previous  trips. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  an  excursion  to  Cramond  on  the  ensuing 
Saturday  ;  and,  after  the  usual  votes  of  thanks,  the  meeting  adjourned. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  first  general  meeting  of  the  season  was  held  at  the  Mechanics’  In¬ 
stitution,  David-street,  on  Wednesday,  tho  7th  instant. 

The  Eev.  St.  Vincent  Bocchey,  President,  on  taking  the  chair,  desired 
to  thank  the  members  for  the  honour  they  had  conferred  on  him  in 
electing  him  President,  and  assured  them  that  he  should  do  what  he 
could  for  the  Society  in  every  way  possible. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  unanimously  elected  members  of 
the  Society,  viz. : — Messrs.  E.  Boissay,  Thomas  Brock,  James  S.  Eaton, 
Joseph  B.  Forster,  Richard  Green,  J.  G.  Grimshaw,  W.  Kershaw,  P. 
Manley,  J.  J.  Mellor,  F.R.A.S.,  J.  M.  Mcllor,  B.  J.  Sayce,  John 
Spencer,  J.  Wade,  Thomas  G.  Webb,  and  George  Wilson,  Jun. 

The  following  resolution  was  then  passed  unanimously,  viz : — “  That 
the  entrance  fee  be  abolished,  and  that  the  annual  subscription  to  this 
Society  of  each  ordinary  member  be  one  guinea ;  and  that  The  British 
J ournal  of  Photography  be  supplied  to  ordinary  members  as  heretofore.” 

A  committee  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  rules,  and 
to  present  a  report  at  the  next  general  meeting. 


It  was  resolved  unanimously — “That  the  monthly  meetings  of  this 
Society  shall  in  future  be  held  on  the  second  Thursday  in  each  month.” 

Mr.  Mabley  and  Mr.  Petschler  each  presented  to  the  Society  a  number 
of  photographs,  taken  during  the  summer  meetings,  which  were  much 
admired,  and  were  doubly  interesting  to  those  members  who  had  been 
present  on  the  several  occasions  alluded  to. 

Mr.  Hebert  exhibited  some  panoramic  pictures  taken  on  stereoscopic 
plates  with  a  short  focus  lens,  which  were  very  successful,  and  elicited 
much  admiration  from  the  simplicity  of  the  method  adopted. 

The  Chairman  mentioned  that  he  had  been  much  troubled  with  “  pin¬ 
holes”  in  his  negatives,  and,  after  trying  various  methods  to  ascertain  the 
cause,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  in  most  cases  they  were  attributable 
to  minute  particles  of  dust  floating  about  in  the  atmosphere  during  the 
preparation  of  the  plates. 

Some  discussion  also  took  place  relative  to  the  cause  of  “blurring.” 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  experienced  this  defect,  when  taking  por¬ 
traits  where  the  light  was  reflected  from  a  white  wall ;  but  he  had 
remedied  the  defect  by  altering  the  position  of  his  camera. 

Mr.  Petschler  drew  attention  to  his  late  experiments  with  the  Tau- 
penot  plate,  by  which  he  had  shown  that  the  actinism  which  penetrated 
that  film  was  only  about  one  per  centum,  and  he  thought  that  the  more 
dense  a  dry-plate  film,  the  less  it  would  be  liable  to  “blurring,” 
since  it  would  hardly  allow  any  actinic  rays  to  reach  the  back 
of  the  glass,  and  thus  hardly  any  would  be  reflected  on  the  film.  He 
always  had  found  the  film  of  tannin  plates  very  thin,  and  much  less 
opaque  than  Taupenot  plates,  and  this  might  be  one  reason  why  “blur¬ 
ring”  is  more  frequent  with  tannin  than  with  collodio-albumen. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  the  Chairman  closed  the  proceedings. 


GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twentieth  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Photographic  Association 
was  held  in  the  Andersonian  University,  on  Thursday  evening,  the  8th 
September,  1864,  at  eight  o’clock.  The  minutes  of  the  former  meeting, 
having  been  read,  were  approved. 

Mr.  Archibald  Robertson  read  his  financial  statement  for  the  past 
session,  which  had  been  audited  by  Messrs.  Andrew  Mactear  and  John 
Spencer,  Jun.,  when  there  appeared  a  balance  of  £7  Is.  in  favour  of  the 
Society.  The  statement  being — Receipts,  £22  Is.  3d. ;  expenditure, 
£15  Os.  3d.  ;  balance  in  hand,  £7  Is. 

The  following  were  elected  office-bearers  and  coimcil  for  1864-5  : — 

President. — John  Kibble,  Esq. 

Vice-Presidents. — Messrs.  John  Jex  Long  and  James  Ewing. 

Treasurer. — Mr.  Archibald  Robertson. 

Hon.  Secretary. — Mr.  A.  Robb. 

Council. — Messrs.  Robert  Dodd,  John  Sheriff,  Peter  Kennedy,  Douglas 
Hardie,  Edmund  Brace,  and  P.  Rolston,  Sen. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  the  retiring  Coimcil  for  their 
great  energy  and  attention  during  the  session  just  closed. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Dean  having  sent  in  his  resignation,  it  was  accepted. 

Mr.  Archibald  Robertson  exhibited  a  portable  tent,  which  was  22  inches 
square  and  5  inches  deep,  and  which  contained  all  the  apparatus  neces¬ 
sary  for  out-door  photography.  It  was  remarkably  complete,  and  gave 
great  satisfaction  to  all  present.  Mr.  Robertson  then  remarked  that  he 
had  a  six-lens  medallion  camera  in  the  room,  and  all  the  other  things 
being  at  hand  he  intended  taking  some  portraits  by  the  magnesium  light. 
This  offer  was  received  with  great  delight,  and  a  number  of  those 
present  giving  their  assistance  he  took  two  sets  of  six  portraits  of  the 
Chairman.  This  interesting  experiment  being  over, 

The  Chairman  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Robertson  for  his 
great  kindness  at  present,  and  for  his  general  readiness  to  further  the 
interests  of  the  Society  at  all  times,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  A. 
Mactear,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Robertson  also  exhibited  some  very  pretty  cartes ,  and  stereoscopic 
pictures  about  Inversnaid,  and  which  had  been  manipulated  in  the  dark 
tent  exhibited  by  him  that  evening.  Altogether,  this,  the  first  evening  of 
the  session,  was  one  of  a  most  agreeable  kind. 

[The  description  we  have  received  of  Mr.  Robertson’s  tent  would  be 
unintelligible  to  our  readers  without  illustrative  diagrams,  which  we 
hope  will  be  forwarded. — Eds.] 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

September  21st . 

North  London . 

Mj-ddelton  Hall,  Islington. 

APPLICATION  FOR  NEW  PATENT. 

September  8th. — “  An  Improved  Apparatus  for  Cutting  Photographic 
Impressions,  Cartes  de  Visite,  Stereographs,  and  such  like  Pictures.  No. 
2197.” — Daniel  Fryiyorth, 
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Paris,  September  12 th,  1864. 

At  page  281  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  it  is  stated  that 
more  than  a  year  has  elapsed  since  M.  Meynier  announced  his  important 
discovery  of  the  solvent  power  of  sulphocyanides  of  the  alkalies  on  chloride 
and  sulphocyanide  of  silver.  Permit  me  to  add  that  some  four  years  ago 
Mr.  Sharpe  (Beard  and  Sharpe)  came  over  from  England,  and  I  suppose 
for  a  certain  valuable  consideration,  as  the  lawyers  say,  paid  by  some  of  the 
leading  photographers  of  Paris,  such  as  Bingham,  Mayer  and  Pierson,  Dis- 
deri,  Reutlinger,  Numa  Blanc,  &c.,  instructed  them  in  printing  upon  ivory 
by  his  very  clever  and  original  process,  which  gave  most  charming  proofs, 
superior  to  any  I  have  seen  either  before  or  since.  As  I  was  initiated 
into  the  secret,  I  am  in  a  position  to  say  that  the  fixing  agents  above  al¬ 
luded  to  were  known  and  utilised  by  Mr.  Sharpe,  and  that  had  Mr. 
Emerson  Reynolds  needed  any  corroborative  support  in  favour  of  his  man¬ 
ner  of  printing,  toning,  fixing,  and  washing,  as  detailed  by  him,  this 
process  of  printing  upon  ivory  would  supply  it. 

Here  is  another  case  of  parallel  discovery  and  research,  and  I  think  it 
is  worth  the  -while  of  the  Editors  “  to  make  a  note  of  it,”  as  well  as  on  dit, 
that  Disderi  has  found  some  enterprising  capitalist  to  supply  him  with  the 
sinews  of  war,  and  that  he  is  to  start  on  the  15th  for  Madrid,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  make  a  tour  to  the  principal  cities  of  Spain,  accompanied  by  a 
staff  of  eighteen  artists,  operators,  chemists,  and  assistants,  along  with 
apparatus  and  photographic  carriages,  everything  in  working  order,  he 
wearing  his  dashing  “  costume  d’atelier.”  The  positive  proofs,  such  as 
eartes  de  visits,  cabinet,  and  enlarged  portraits,  to  be  delivered  to  his 
patrons,  the  Spanish  public,  are  all  to  be  on  collodion,  transported  or 
transferred  upon  what  he  calls  “  carte-porcelaine,”  which  is  highly 
enamelled  cardboard,  used  for  engraved  visiting  cards.  A  negative  may 
be  taken  and  twenty  proofs  delivered  within  the  hour  by  this  process, 
and  which  he  hopes  (so  they  say)  to  popularise  and  render  the  fashion  for 
the  ensuing  season.  May  success  crown  his  efforts !  for  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  persuade  Lady  Fashion  to  accept  you  as  courier  upon  the  road 
you  may  desire  her  to  travel.  However,  if  talent,  determination,  and 
artistic  skill  can  do  it,  Disderi  is  the  happy  man ! 

The  process  is  a  very  pretty  one.  By  it  an  immense  quantity  of  work 
may  be  turned  out,  and  with  care  it  is  not  near  of  so  perishable  a  character 
as  ordinary  albumen  prints.  I  shall  give  you  a  few  formula,  so  that 
your  pushing  operators  who  read  this  Journal  may  profit  in  time  ;  for 
already  some  of  the  Paris  photographers  follow  in  the  wake  of  their 
leader.  The  negatives  are  taken  in  the  usual  manner  with  bromo-iodised 
collodion,  well  exposed — if  any  thing  an  idea  over-exposed — so  as  to  produce 
upon  the  application  of  the  developer  (ten  per  cent,  of  iron,  or  a-half  per 
cent,  of  pyrogallic)  a  soft  harmonious  negative,  full  of  detail  even  in  the 
shadows.  Great  vigour  and  hardness  must  be  carefully  avoided.  Purity 
of  result  is  to  be  obtained  by  clean  manipulation.  The  negative  must 
be  fixed  with  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  for  ammonium ,  if  the  developing 
room  is  separated  from  the  sensitising  room,  as  it  should  by  all  means  be), 
then  well  washed  and  rinsed  with  distilled  water,  and  without 
being  varnished  it  may  be  placed  in  the  frame  of  a  copying  camera, 
always  in  readiness  upon  its  stand,  and  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45° 
towards  the  northern  sky.  The  lens  being  in  its  place,  the  image  of  the 
negative  may  be  focussed  with  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  focussing  lens 
upon  the  ground  glass  of  the  reproducing  end  of  the  copying  camera, 
either  the  same  size,  smaller,  or  larger.  I  use  Dallmeyer’s  triplet,  and 
enlarge  with  it  four  times  the  diameter,  leaving  in  point  of  definition 
nothing  to  be  desired.  Thus,  a  negative  carte  size  will  give  a  positive 
proof  on  collodion  of  an  artistic  character,  in  good  perspective  and  with¬ 
out  distortion,  the  size  of  a  quarter  or  of  a  half  sheet  of  paper ;  or,  with 
the  electric  light  and  Woodward’s  solar  camera,  portraits  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  tho  size  of  nature.  If  the  negative  to  be  reproduced  should 
consist  of  two,  four,  or  eight  carte-de-visite  portraits,  a  sheet  of  black 
paper  (sensitised  but  unfixed  chlorised  paper  answers  very  well),  should 
be  gummed  to  the  cliche ,  having  previously  cut  out  such  rec¬ 
tangular  or  oval  openings  as  the  subject  may  require,  for  that 
part  covered  by  the  black  paper  will  appear  on  the  positive  white, 
as  a  margin  round  the  picture.  Should  the  copying  camera  be  directed 
towards  the  sun,  the  exposure  will  be  less  and  the  image  will  be  sharper, 
but  it  will  require  more  skill  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  owing  to  the 
varying  character  of  the  light.  A  ground  glass  must,  however,  be  placed 
a  short  distance  in  advance  of  the  negative.  I  have  also  seen  admirable 
results  produced  with  parallel  sun  rays  being  thrown  into  the  dark  room 
upon  the  negative  by  means  of  a  small  moveable  mirror ;  but  then  the 
diameter  of  the  negative  to  be  reproduced  must  not  exceed  the  diameter 
of  tho  copying  lens.  Vignetted  portraits  and  cartes  are  made  by  having 
a  screen  of  card-board  placed  a  few  inches  in  advance  of  the  negative, 
pierced  with  such  sized  and  shaped  openings  as  may  be  required,  so  that 
the  back-grounds  of  the  pictures  be  graduated  from  a  tint  into  white, 
much  in  the  same  manner  that  one  prints  in  the  usual  printing  frames 
a  vignette  portrait,  or  what  is  called  here  a  portrait  a  V  Anglaise. 

Those  photographers  or  amateurs  who  have  not  at  hand  a  copying 
camora,  may  arrange  their  negatives  against  an  opening  formed  in  the 
shutter  of  a  room,  and  focussing  with  an  ordinary  camera  and  portrait 
lens  upon  the  negative,  through  which  only  enters  the  daylight  into  the 
room,  haring  previously  placed  on  the  outside  a  ground  glass,  should  any 
objects  be  socn  through  the  transparent  parts  of  tbe  cliches  to  be  copied. 
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Disderi  gives  the  following  formula  for  collodion  to  be  used  when  the 
film  is  to  be  transferred: — In  a  well-cleansed  bottle  placo  alcohol  at  42° 
125  parts,  cotton  poudre  15  parts;  then  shake  up,  and  add  ether  at  62° 
500  parts.  Shake  well  up  again,  until  the  cotton  is  dissolved,  which  will 
take  several  minutes  only,  if  the  cotton  bo  suitable  and  well  prepared. 
Weigh  out  iodide  of  ammonium  five  parts,  the  liko  of  iodide  of  cadmium, 
bromide  of  ammonium  half  a  part,  and  bromide  of  cadmium  half  a 
which  salts  should  be  dissolved  in  125  parts  of  alcohol,  and  then  added  to 
the  normal  collodion  already  formed.  Now  add  tho  remainder  of  the 
alcohol  at  42°,  namely  250  parts.  Finally  drop  in  half  a  part  of  pure 
iodine,  agitate  well,  and  leavo  tho  collodion  to  repoBe  twenty-four  hours, 
when  it  may  be  decanted,  and  filtered  off'.  Tho  sensitising  bath  should 
be  at  eight  parts  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  one  hundred  parts  of  water. 

In  the  fourth  edition  of  Chimie  Photographiquc,  by  MM.  Barreswil  and 
Davanne,just  published  and  reviewed,  largely  augmented,  and  omamenttd 
with  woodcuts  in  the  text — a  book  T  strongly  recommend  every  photo¬ 
grapher  who  can  read  French  to  buy,  for  it  is  indeed  a  most  excellent  ono 
■ — it  is  said  that  the  time  of  exposure  for  the  positive  to  bo  transferred  is  a 
matter  very  important,  and  can  only  be  determined  by  experience.  The 
development  is  made  with  pyrogallic  containing  very  little  acetic  acid  (say 
one  per  cent.),  and  the  fixing  is  done  with  cyanide  of  potassium.  If  the 
colour  resulting  from  the  fixing  agent  is  not  agreeable,  after  having  well 
washed  the  glass,  it  may  be  covered  with  a  very  feeble  solution  of  bi¬ 
chloride  of  mercury,  which  in  its  turn  is  well  washed  off  the  moment 
the  image  appears  black.  Should  the  proof,  however,  from  want  of 
washing  soon  enough,  pass  from  black  to  white,  it  must  bo  well-washed 
with  care,  and  a  feeble  solution  of  hyposulphito  of  soda  at  six  parts  to 
one  hundred  parts  of  water  spread  over  the  collodion,  which  will  imme¬ 
diately"  turn  black  again ;  finish  by’  a  plentiful  washing. 

M.  Adolphe  Martin  employ’s  tho  following  process  to  give  to  the 
proofs  obtained  by’  transparence  a  beautiful  black  colour : — The  positive 
developed  with  iron  solution  is  washed  with  care,  and  before  fixing,  the 
surface  is  flooded  with  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury’.  At  the  end 
of  several  instants  of  contact,  it  is  washed  off’  again.  It  should  then  be 
covered  with  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  or  cyanide  of  potassium, 
previously  saturated  with  nitrate  of  silver  (so  that  no  more  will  be  dis¬ 
solved).  This  last  solution  does  not  fix  the  proof ;  but  it  is  partly’  de¬ 
composed  by’  the  mercury  which  is  deposited  upon  the  proof.  The  silver 
is  precipitated  in  very  fine  powder,  and  gives  great  brilliancy  to  the 
image.  The  positive  is  then  fixed  with  cy’anide  of  potassium  at  two 
per  cent.,  or  with  hyposulphite  at  fifteen  per  cent.,  without  any  addition 
of  silver,  and  is  terminated  by’  a  good  washing  with  abundance  of  water. 
For  my  part  I  dislike  the  use  of  mercury’,  and  think  the  proofs  are  more 
unalterable  when  the  toning  is  done  with  a  feeble  and  neutral  solution  of 
chloride  of  gold  and  calcium  after  the  fixing  is  performed,  and  I  prefer 
the  use  of  the  sulphocyanides  to  hyposulphite,  which  is  so  dangerous  a 
thing  to  touch  with  the  hands  while  working  with  collodion  and  silver 
baths,  and  should  be  avoided,  or  the  whole  may  be  easily’  spoiled. 

The  late  Editor  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  gave,  at 
page  89  of  the  current  volume,  two  very  good  receipts  for  developers — 
one  producing  a  warm  brown,  and  the  other  a  reddish-purple  tone.  The 
image  should  be  exposed  long  enough  so  as  to  appear  quickly’  on  deve¬ 
loping.  There  then  remains  to  remove  the  collodion  from  the  glass,  which 
is  a  simple  operation.  Some  use  unsalted  albumenised  paper,  others 
gelatinised  paper,  but  by  preference  I  prefer  carte-porcelaine,  of  which 
there  are  different  sorts,  some  being  prepared  with  white  lead ;  but  that 
formed  of  zinc  or  permanent  white  I  like.  The  others  after  a  lapse  of 
time  turn  yellow,  and  spoil  the  print.  There  is  apparently  sufficient 
gelatine  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  enamel  as  to  attach  sufficiently 
the  collodion.  The  cliche  may  now  be  placed  in  a  cuvette  filled  with  dis¬ 
tilled  water,  and  the  cardboard  cut  a  little  less  than  the  cliche,  floated 
thereon,  glazed  side  downwards.  The  glass  is  then  gradually  raised  up 
until  contact  is  secured  ;  when  holding  the  glass  and  cardboard  by’  the  top 
corner,  they  are  drawn  slantingly  out  of  the  water,  without  bubbles  of 
air.  After  draining  a  little,  the  top  edge  of  the  collodion  is  turned  over 
the  back  of  the  cardboard,  and  then  gently’  raised  up  and  detached  from 
the  glass.  Should  the  collodion  seem  to  hold  to  the  glass  it  will  be  as 
well  to  hold  it  under  a  tap,  and  let  water  drop  by’  drop  between  the  glass 
and  collodion.  It  will  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  film ;  but,  thanks  to 
Mr.  Wenderoth,  all  danger  may  be  avoided  and  the  removal  rendered 
easy’  and  sure  by  cleaning  the  glass,  as  advised  by  him  at  page  184  of  the 
current  volume  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  with  white 
wax  dissolved  in  sulphuric  ether.  The  cardboard  with  the  collodion 
may  be  quickly  dried  between  blotting  paper,  and  cut  to  the 
size  of  the  usual  cartes  de  visite,  or  to  any  other  dimensions  desired. 
The  little  defaults  arising  from  dust  or  other  causes  during  the 
manipulations  may  be  stopped  out  with  colour  mixed  up  with  alcohol  and 
water.  The  proof  is  afterwards  passed  through  a  rolling  press — those 
having  a  plate  of  polished  glass  giving  the  best  results.  It  is  then  ready 
for  waxing,  which  has  been  made  for  many  years  thus  : — In  100  parts  of 
essence  of  lavender  dissolve  five  parts  of  mastic  in  drops  ;  then  add  from 
eighty  to  100  parts  of  the  best  white  wax ;  the  whole  being  heated  in  a 
capsule  over  a  spirit  of  wine  lamp,  and  filtered  into  bottles  kept  closely 
corked  for  use.  It  is  only  necessary  to  place  a  little  of  this  wax  upon  a 
small  piece  of  flannel,  and  rub  it  all  over  the  touched  proof.  The 
excess  is  then  wiped  off  with  a  second  and  third  ball  of  carded  cotton 
wool,  and  hiding  the  retouched  portions  which  would  have  other- 
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■wise  a  dead  appearance,  produces  a  depth  and  transparency  in  the 
shadows  and  an  uniform  brilliant  effect  to  the  tone  of  the  whole  picture, 
i  I  have  seen  very  beautiful  vignette  portraits  coloured  with  transparent 
dry  colours,  which  concealing  'none  of  the  marvellous  definition  of  the 
photograph,  have  added  a  lile-like  charm  thereto,  and  are  easily  and 
quickly  applied,  and  can  consequently  be  executed  and  rendered  popu¬ 
lar  by  being  sold  at  a  moderate  price.  The  dry  colours  of  M.  Mansion 
are  well  adapted  for  this  purpose.  A  coating  of  gelatine  and  collodion 
■  may  be  applied,  as  explained  below.  Sheets  of  porcelain  or  of  opal 
|  glass  may  be  collodionised  and  used  instead  of  plain  glass,  the  positive 
I  proofs  remaining  thereon.  Greater  brilliancy  is  thus  obtained,  and  when 
they  are  framed,  or  placed  in  a  passepartout,  they  are  superior  to  those  on 
cardboard.  It  will  be  self-evident  that  the  manipulations  will  be  the 
j  same,  with  the  exception  of  the  transfer. 

■A  few  weeks  ago  a  photographic  artist  from  Munich  arrived  at  Paris, 

1  and  visited  the  principal  ateliers  here  to  show  a  new  style  of  picture, 
j  The  specimens  he  showed  were  coloured,  and  had  a  very  beautiful 
I  minature-like  appearance.  They  were  carefully  framed  and  glazed,  and 
closed  up  behind,  and  no  means  were  spared  to  prevent  one  seeing  into 
the  interior  ;  in  fact  it  was  proposed  to  sell  another  secret  process.  The 
price  was  300  francs  (£12).  I  believe  he  sold  his  manner  of  working  to 
some  of  the  artists  here.  Two  or  three  weeks  after  arrived  a  very  self- 
important  and  pompous  gentleman,  I  think  from  Aix-la-Chapelle.  He 
made  much  show  of  a  new  coloured  process  which  nobody  knew,  &c.,  &c. 
When  he  showed  his  specimens  they  turned  out  to  be  like  those  of  the 
Munich  gentleman,  and  therefore  he  was  laughingly  informed  that  he  had 
arrived  a  day  too  late  for  the  fair,  much  to  his  amazement  and  protes- 
|  tations  that  no  living  soul  knew  how  he  produced  his  pictures,  &c.  As 
it  may  be  possible  these  gentlemen  will  pay  your  shores  a  visit,  I  send 
j  you  some  old  proofs  of  a  very  old  process  (in  fact  the  way  the  old  bon¬ 
bon  box  coloured  lithographs  were  mounted),  and  which  is  identical  with 
j  the  processes  of  the  above  gentlemen,  with  this  exception,  that  these 
proofs  are  not  coloured  (as  I  have  none  by  me  coloured),  and  that  they 
are  detached  from  the  glass  instead  of  remaining  behind  it.  A  plate-glass, 
free  from  holes,  scratches,  and  other  defects,  is  rubbed  over  with  ox  gall. 
It  then  receives  a  thin  pellicule  of  pharmaceutical  collodion,  followed  by 
one  of  gelatine,  upon  which  the  coloured  or  uncoloured  proof  is  laid. 
When  dry,  the  whole  is  easily  detached  from  the  glass,  or,  if  preferred, 
is  left  on  and  the  picture  viewed  through  the  plate. 

I  saw,  a  few  days  ago,  a  portrait-bust,  life  size,  by  Bingham,  executed 
and  exposed  in  the  Exhibition,  1855.  It  was,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  in 
as  perfect  a  state  as  when  first  done,  and  speaks  well  for  the  durability  of 
I  the  process. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  see  that  the  Bulletin  cle  la  Soeiete  Frangaise  cle 
la  Photographic  for  this  month,  consisting  of  twenty-eight  pages,  does  The 
[  British  Journal  of  Photography  the  signal  honour  of  reprinting  its 
;  original  articles  to  the  extent  of  thirteen  pages.  The  rest,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  one,  are  filled  with  articles  that  have  already  appeared  in  your 
i  Journal. 

Whilst  the  question  of  prize  medals  is  engaging  attention,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  make  a  note  of  the  determination  of  the  Society  for  the  Progress 
of  Industrial  Art.  It  proposes  that  the  exponents  of  the  Exhibition  to  be 
held  in  the  Palais  de  I’lndustrie,  during  the  latter  part  of  September  and 
October,  shall  elect  by  vote  an  independent  jury  for  the  distribution  of 
the  space  amongst  the  exhibitors,  for  the  examination  of  their  works,  and 
for  the  awarding  of  the  prizes.  What  do  you  think  of  this  scheme  ? 

W.  Harrison. 


W E  ARE  At  ALL  TIMES  WILLING  TO  ASSIST  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS  TO 
THE  UTMOST  OF  OUR  ABILITY,  BUT  WE  CAN  ONLY  DO  SO  THROUGH  THE 

medium  of  the  Journal.  We  cannot  give  private  replies  except 

TO  PERSONA' FRIENDS.  _ -J  -  ,U. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  WITHOUT  A  NITRATE  OE  SILVER  BATH. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Owing  to  the  unfavourable  weather  experienced  here 
since  my  last  communication  upon  the  above  subject,  I  have  been  pre¬ 
vented  from  completing  my  experiments  with  varied  proportions  of  bro¬ 
mide  and  nitrate  of  silver.  However,  as  an  earnest  of  what  is  likely  to 
result  from  the  process,  I  forward  you  another  print  from  a  negative 
exposed  for  thirty  seconds  (Grubb’s  I)  stereoscopic  lens)  prepared  with 
collodion  containing  eight  grains  bromide  and  eight  grains  nitrate  of  sil¬ 
ver;  or,  which  for  abbreviation,  I  symbolise  Br3  S8.  But  these  propor¬ 
tions  I  cannot  recommend,  being  rather  insensitive,  preferring  at  present 
Br6  S8,  which  yields  vigorous  negatives  after  exposure,  very  slightly  ex¬ 
ceeding  that  of  wet  collodion. 

In  all  my  experiments  the  collodion  does  not  contain  more  than  two 
grains  of  pyroxyline  to  the  ounce ;  and  when  I  further  increase  the  salts 
I  shall  probably  reduce  the  pyroxyline  to  one  grain. 

I  hope  soon  to  furnish  a  complete  report,  and  trust  that  other  amateurs 
will  assist  in  working  out  the  details. 


As  encouragement,  and  as  indicating  what  may  ultimately  be  arrived 
at,  I  may  state  that,  a  few  days  since,  with  a  modification  of  the  above 
collodion,  I  coated  a  clean  glass,  allowed  the  film  merely  to  set,  and,  after 
exposure  under  a  negative,  actually  developed  a  transparency .  It  is  true 
it  was  faulty,  but  yet  of  sufficient  quality  to  give  me  confidence  in  push¬ 
ing  my  experiments  further. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  B.  J.  SAYCE. 

Liverpool,  September  13 th,  186-1. 

[The  photograph  which  we  have  received  from  Mr.  Sayce  is  indeed 
very  fine,  and  would  do  credit  to  even  any  matured  photographic  process. 
Mr.  Sayce  has  solved  a  problem  which  has  puzzled  many,  and  which  has 
been  felt  to  be  a  desideratum.  “  Photography  without  a  silver  bath”  is, 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Sayce,  an  accomplished  fact ;  and  it  will  afford  us 
and  our  readers  pleasure  to  obtain  such  further  particulars  of  his  method 
of  operating  as  he  may  deem  it  desirable  to  favour  us  with. — Eds.] 


THE  SUN  BLINDS’  CONTROVERSY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Amongst  the  number  of  letters  which  you  have  published 
on  this  subject,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  one  person  who  has  come  for¬ 
ward  who  has  used  the  blinds  previously  to  the  patent  being  granted. 
Mr.  Mabley  says  in  his  letter — “  The  instances  of  prior  user  which  have 
been  mentioned  cannot  fairly  be  considered  as  evidence ;  they  are  un- 
authenticated,”  &c.  I  beg  to  say  that,  in  1859,  being  troubled  with  the 
sun  shining  into  my  lens,  I  got  some  strong  wire  frames  made,  the  length 
and  breadth  of  top  window,  and  covered  them  with  white  tissue  paper, 
and  tacked  such  screen,  with  two  strips  of  leather,  to  each  window-bar. 
I  had  a  screen  for  every  row  of  squares  of  glass,  and  to  the  under-side 
had  a  piece  of  band  tied  to  each,  so  that  when  I  pulled  the  band  they  all 
moved  together;  and  I  could  fasten  them  at  any  angle  I  liked  with  wrap¬ 
ping  the  band  round  a  peg.  In  the  spring  of  1862  I  put  up  another 
gallery,  and  on  each  side  of  the  roof  (top  lights)  I  hinged  boards  to  each 
row  of  squares  outside,  and  with  a  chain  and  wood  props  they  acted  in 
the  same  way.  The  reason  I  adopted  boards  outside  was  to  protect  my 
windows  in  winter.  I  only  use  this  gallery  in  summer  time.  Before  I  had 
had  them  up  many  months,  the  wind,  being  so  strong,  blew  several  off,  and 
broke  the  hinges  and  several  windows.  Then  I  had  my  gallery  turned 
round  east  to  west,  and  had  light  altered  to  all  on  one  side — that  side 
facing  the  north.  As  the  sun  still  teased  me,  I  made  some  wooden  frames, 
and  covered  them  with  dark  paper  (such  as  grocers  use  to  wrap  sugar  in), 
hinged  each  screen  to  window  bars,  had  a  cord  tacked  to  each,  and  a 
pulley  at  each  end  weighted,  so  that  if  I  touched  one  they  all  moved,  and 
would  stay  at  any  angle.  I  found  them  very  useful  for  arranging  the 
light,  and  keeping  one  end  of  the  gallery  in  the  shade.  I  made  others  for 
my  side  lights  on  similar  frames,  to  work  perpendicularly,  and  hung  them 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  others  to  the  window  bars.  For  hinges  I  had  a 
ring  screw,  as  used  for  picture  frames,  with  the  ring  taken  out,  and  a  wire 
crook,  and  had  them  fastened  with  a  cord  and  pulley,  the  same  as  the  top. 
All  this  was  done  before  any  thing  appeared  in  your  Journal  about  Mr. 
McLachlan’s  patent  blinds.  When  I  saw  the  article  in  your  Journal  I 
thought  they  must  be  something  like  mine,  but  I  had  no  doubt  very  much 
superior  in  the  construction  and  arrangement.  I  thought — “Well,  I  have 
not  copied  Mr.  McLachlan’s  patent,  for  I  have  never  seen  any  of  his 
blinds,  nor  any  like  my  own ;  but  hundreds  of  people  have  seen  mine, 
and  have  said  it  was  a  good  contrivance,  when  I  could  in  a  few  seconds 
throw  the  light  to  either  end  of  my  gallery.” 

I  have  outside  shutters  to  my  side  light ;  and  last  spring,  to  give  me  a 
little  more  room  inside,  I  cut  all  my  shutters,  so  that  they  would  act  out¬ 
side  same  as  the  paper  screens  did  inside.  They  are  seven  feet  high,  and 
twelve  inches  broad ;  every  shutter  is  fastened  with  an  iron  pivot,  top  and 
bottom.  I  have  twenty  of  them,  a  window  cord  connected  to  them  all, 
and  a  window  weight  at  each  end.  They  act  very  well,  and,  when  closed, 
I  have  two  iron  bars  to  make  them  secure.  I  can  close  and  open  my 
shutters  much  easier  and  quicker  than  having  to  take  them  down  and 
carry  away.  A  few  months  after  this,  Mr.  Brothers’s  letter  appeared  in 
your  Journal.  I  naturally  began  to  think  whether  Mr.  McLachlan  expected 
me  to  pay  for  my  own  contrivance  ?  I  should  think  it  a  very  hard  case 
if  he  did.  No  one  would  have  any  idea  by  seeing  them  of  the  trouble 
and  time  they  have  cost  me ;  hence  I  should  not  like  to  have  to  discard 
them,  for  I  consider  the  light  with  them  much  more  under  control  than 
with  the  ordinary  blinds  or  curtains.  Can  you  tell  me,  if,  in  my  case, 
being  a  prior  user,  Mr.  McLachlan  could  compel  me  to  pay  him  a  royalty  ? 

• — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  PRIOR  USER. 

COPPER  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  the  last  number  of  your  Journal  [page  3-15],  under 
the  head  “  Summary  of  Science,”  there  is  an  extract  from  the  Chemical 
Journal  giving  a  short  account  of  a  recent  observation  of  M.  Renault  on 
the  action  of  light  on  subchloride  of  copper. 

Now,  as  I  was  the  discoverer  of  that  fact,  and  as  I  announced  my  dis¬ 
covery  to  the  public  in  two  journals,  viz.,  the  Photographic  Fetes  of  7th 
October,  1859,  page  59,  and  in  the  Mechanics'’  Magazine  of  23rd  Septem¬ 
ber,  1S59,  page  199,  I  trust  that  you  will  not  think  me  out  of  place  in 
requesting  you  to  insert  this  letter  in  your  valuable  Journal,  as  well  for 
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the  'purpose  of  contradicting  M.  Renault’s  communication,  as  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  my  claim  to  be  called  the  original  discoverer. 
We  do  not  find  out  new  things  and  penetrate  the  secrets  of  nature  every 
day,  and  those  who  have  done  so  know  well  enough  the  difficult  path 
they  have  to  follow.  I  consider  that  my  discovery  is  the  most  important 
one  in  photography,  since  the  discovery  that  silver  and  its  compounds  and 
bichromate  of  potash  are  sensitive  to  light. 

My  discovery  is  a  “  glaring  instance  ”  in  photography,  and  a  most  im¬ 
portant  particular  in  preparing  a  table  of  instances  for  investigating  the 
form  ”  of  photographic  phenomena,  to  say  nothing  of  its  practical  utility 
to  the  engraver.  Really  and  truly,  silver  and  its  compounds  and 
bichromate  of  potash,  are  the  only  two  substances  generally  used  at 
present  in  practical  photography,  while  there  are  other  substances  show¬ 
ing,  more  or  less,  a  change  under  the  influence  of  light ;  hut  subchloride 
of  copper  with  the  perchloride  of  iron  (my  invention)  surpasses  them  all 
in  extent,  except  silver. 

Apologising  for  thus  troubling  you, — I  am,  yours  See., 

Sunderland ,  Sept.  13 th,  1864.  COLLIN  SMART. 

PRIORITY  OP  APPLICATION  OF  THE  ELECTROTYPE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — If  you  will  refer  to  No.  1,069  of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine 
of  the  3rd  February,  1844,  page  73,  you  will  find  that  Jacobi  and  Spencer 
were  not  the  first  originators  of  the  electrotype.  The  first  description  of 
the  mode  of  working  was  published  in  No.  826  of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine 
for  June  8th,  1839,  at  page  163,  by  Mr.  0.  J.  Jordan,  under  date  of  22nd 
May,  1839. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  M.  NOTON. 

Salford ,  IWi  September,  1864. 

BLURRING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,-— While  thinking  over  your  very  simple  plan  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  the  “  halo  ”  in  pictures,  it  occurred  to  me  this  morning  that 
if  the  door  or  hack  of  the  dark  slide  were  lined  with  black  velvet  this 
would  so  absorb  the  light  as  to  prevent  all  reflection. 

If  by  such  means  the  evil  could  be  remedied— as  I  have  no  doubt  it 
would— the  velvet  should  he  kept  about  half-an-inch  smaller  than  the 
door,  to  which  it  should  be  attached  by  means  of  glue. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

15,  Weston-street,  King's  Cross-road,  J.  GARLAND. 

September  9 th,  1864. 

[Like  many  others,  you  misapprehend  entirely  the  cause  of  blurring. 
It  does  not  arise,  as  you  suppose,  from  light  passing  through  the  collo- 
dionised  plate,  and  reflected  from  the  hack  or  door  of  the  slide,  but  from 
the  light  penetrating  through  the  collodion  coating,  and  being  reflected  by 
the  back  surface  of  the  glass.  The  best  remedy  you  will  find  for  the  evil 
is  that  suggested  by  Major  Russell  for  dry  plates,  and  moist  non-actinic 
blotting-paper  placed  on  the  back  of  wet  plates  during  the  time  of  ex¬ 
posure.— -Eds.] 

PRECIPITATION  OP  SILVER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen-, — I  see  in  a  local  paper  a  notice  to  the  following  effect : — 
That  “a  plate  of  copper  suspended  in  the  argentiferous  liquid  obtained  by 
washing  sensitive  plates  will  throw  down  silver  in  a  spongy  state.”  What 
is  this  ?  Metallic  silver  F  And  how  does  the  copper  act  P  Is  it  a  better 
method  than  precipitation  by  chloride  ? — -I  am,  yours,  &c., 

M.  A.  (Bucks). 

[The  method  of  precipitating  silver  by  means  of  copper  has  been  re¬ 
peatedly  noticed  in  this  Journal.  The  precipitate  is  metallic  silver.  The 
rationale  of  the  action  is,  that  silver  and  nitric  acid  have  such  feeble 
affinities  for  each  other,  that  no  sooner  is  copper  immersed  in  the  nitrate 
of  silver  solution  than  the  nitric  acid  leaves  the  silver  and  enters  into 
combination  with  an  equivalent  of  copper,  forming  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  copper,  while  the  silver,  having  nothing  to  combine  with,  falls  to  the 
bottom  in  a  metallic  state.  For  some  purposes  this  method  of  precipita¬ 
tion  is  preferable  to  that  of  throwing  down  the  silver  as  a  chloride,  as  in 
the  former  case  the  metal  is  at  once  obtained  without  the  trouble  required 
for  reducing  the  chloride  to  the  metallic  state, — Eds.] 

ENAMELLED  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

To  the  Editors. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Photo.  (Preston,)  and  It.  B.  Jordan — received. 

F.  V.  B. — If  you  turn  to  page  321  you  will  find  that  you  have  been  Anti¬ 
cipated.  Thanks  for  your  attention,  nevertheless. 

P.  (Camberwell)  and  other  Correspondents. — This  Journal  may  bo 
procured  through  any  newsvendor  in  your  immediate  neighbourhood. 

James  Angus  (Brompton-road). —  You  can  euro  your  portrait  lens  of  its 
“  sand-glass  ”  distortion  by  separating  the  back  lenses  more  than  they  are  at  pre¬ 
sent.  Other  evils  may  arise  from  this,  but  that  one  will  be  remedied.  A 
broader  ring  introduced  between  the  lenses  will  effect  the  necessary  change. 

I.  Mellor. — It  was  very  natural  for  you  to  inquire  at  a  tanner's  fur  tannin, 
and  quite  as  natural  for  him  to  say  ho  knew  nothing  of  such  a  substance,  un¬ 
less  it  meant  “  bark  liquor.”  The  tanner  is  pretty  nearly  correct  in  his  notion, 
but  the  genuine  tannin  or  tannic  acid  can  be  obtained  through  any  respectable 
chemist — not  as  a  liquid,  but  in  the  shape  of  crystallised  yellowish  powder. 

A  Northern  Reader. — You  will  find  some  interesting  and  useful  infor¬ 
mation  on  glass  houses  in  our  recent  numbers.  The  information  you  supply  is 
insufficient  to  enable  us  to  give  you  such  particulars  in  the  erection  of  a  house 
as  would  be  of  service  to  you.  By  constructing  one  according  to  the  plan  you 
hint  at,  and  by  subsequently  modifying  the  light  with  suitable  screens,  us  ex¬ 
perience  will  suggest,  we  have  no  doubt  you  will  succeed  in  obtaining  a  good 
serviceable  glass  house. 

K.  J.  McL.  (Glasgow). — The  alleged  discovery  concerning  which  you  rend 
in  Chambers’ s  Journal  has  long  been  known  to  almost  all  photographers.  Blue 
glass  interposed  between  the  sun  and  the  sitter  was  suggested  in  a  very  early 
stage  of  the  art  on  account  of  its  property  of  allowing  none  but  actinic  rays  to 
be  transmitted.  We  are  aware  of  somo  glass  houses  having  been  constructed 
with  glass  of  this  colour,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  more  colourless  the 
glass  is  the  better  will  it  be  fitted  for  this  purpose. 

Z.  (Melton  Mowbray). — This  correspondent  states  that  some  orders  addressed 
from  his  neighbourhood  to  a  photographic  dealer  not  a  hundred  miles  from  Ivy- 
lane,  have  received  very  “  negativo  ”  attention.  The  first  order  was  promptly 
attended  to  ;  the  others  have  been  disregarded.  We  know  nothing  of  the  sup¬ 
posed  establishment  alluded  to.  “  Z  ”  should  put  himself  in  communication 
with  the  police.  There  are  several  respectable  photographic  establishments  in 
the  quarter  named,  but  none  at  the  address  indicated. 

J.  W.  Bumby. — A  negative  taken  with  especial  reference  to  tho  production 
of  transparencies  for  the  magic  lantern  should  not  be  so  dense  as  one  intended 
for  printing  upon  paper,  neither,  on  the  other  hand,  should  it  be  so  feeble  as 
one  intended  for  solar-camera  enlargements.  In  short,  it  should  be  between  tho 
two ;  but  it  should  rather  approximate  to  the  printing  negativo  than  to  tho 
enlarging  one.  It  is  much  easier  to  produce  really  good  transparencies  from 
negatives  of  the  proper  density  for  printing  upon  paper,  than  from  those  best 
adapted  for  enlarging.  Hence,  if  a  standard  could  be  adopted  for  each  of  these 
extremes,  an  intermediate  standard  for  lantern  negatives  would  not  be  exactly 
midway,  but  between  that  and  the  denser  negative. 

Geo.  W.  W.  Brogden  (Glamorgan). — The  quantity  of  magnesium  wire 
requisite  to  “  bum  for  an  hour  or  two  ”  will  be  so  great,  and  attended  with  so 
much  expense,  that  we  cannot  well  counsel  you  what  course  to  pursue.  In¬ 
stead  of  photographing  the  coal-cutting  machine  down  in  the  mine,  it  would 
be  attended  with  less  trouble  and  expense  were  it  removed  to  the  surface  and 
photographed  by  daylight.  The  trouble  of  removal  would  be  more  than  com¬ 
pensated  by  the  excellence  of  the  results,  apart  altogether  from  the  expense. 
The  method  you  propose  for  producing  an  enlarged  picture  is  quite  correct  in 
principle,  and  will  be  found  simple  in  practice.  You  will,  however,  find  it 
necessary  to  employ  feeble  negatives  rather  than  the  intense  ones  alluded  to  by 
you.  No  known,  cement  will  resist  the  action  of  nitrate  of  silver  for  any 
length  of  time,  hut  marine  glue  will  answer  better  than  most  others.  Tho 
surface  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied  should  be  previously  roughened. 

Proto.  (London,  W.C.) — A  strong  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  to 
which  some  iodine  has  been  added,  will  prove  effectual  in  removing  the  silver 
stains  from  the  wainscot.  Try  the  same  treatment  on  the  spoilt  table  cloth. 
"With  respect  to  obtaining  creamy  or  dead  whites  instead  of  metallic  whites  in 
glass  positives,  avoid  sulphuric  acid  in  your  developer,  as  its  presence  causes 
the  metallic  appearance  complained  of.  The  following  is  a  good  positive  de¬ 


veloper  : — 

Protosulphate  of  iron .  12  grains. 

Glacial  acetic  acid  . \  drachm. 

Alcohol . 20  minims. 

Water  .  1  ounce. 


With  the  formula  you  employ  for  transferring  positives  to  leather  you  should 
not  fail  of  success.  Send  a  specimen  of  the  paper  or  leather  employed,  apd 
we  will  try  it.  Air  bubbles  are  best  removed  by  a  thick  soft  pad  pressed 
firmly  against  the  leather,  and  which  must  be  allowed  to  remain  in  contact 
with  it  until  the  transfer  varnish  is  dry.  We  are  not  yet  aware  of  the  price  of 
Pouney’s  sensitive  carbon  paper. 

tggf  All  Editorial  Communications,  Books  for  Review,  Advertisements, 
Letters,  §c.,  must  be  forwarded  to  the  Office,  2,  York  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C.  _ < 


Gentlemen, — I  observe  in  your  last  week’s  list  of  applications  for  new 
patents  one  made  by  Mr.  Rollason.  On  the  supposition  that  the  glazing  is 
effected  by  means  of  collodion,  allow  me  to  tell  him  that  the  process  is 
almost  as  old  as  collodion  itself.  I  myself  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using 
it  occasionally  for  five  years,  the  process  having  been  suggested  to  me  in 
the  pages  of  one  of  the  photographic  journals.  To  my  mind  there  can 
be nothing  more  brilliant  than  the  surface  which  can  thus  he  given  to 
prints  or  photographs.  It  also  helps  to  protect  them  from  decay. 

If  this  he  the  principle  of  Mr.  Rolla son’s  patent,  I  have  only  to  say 
that  I  shall  continue  to  use  my  own  process  in  spite  of  all  patent  restric¬ 
tions,  until  the  law  compels  me  to  do  otherwise. 

I  oncloso  my  card,  but  sign  myself 

A  PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHER. 


STOTICB.— Orders  for  this  Journal  sent  through  Provincial  BookseUers  to  their 
London  Correspondents,  ought  to  ensure  its  punctual  delivery  in  any  part  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  Publishing  Office  is  at  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. ;  and,  when  any  difficulty  is  experienced  in  so  procuring  it  punctually,  the 
orders  should  be  sent  direct  to  the  Publisher  at  the  above  address. 
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BLURRING  OF  THE  NEGATIVE  IMAGE. 

We  again  take  occasion  to  refer  to  this  subject,  partly  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  not  yet  sufficiently  understood  by  many  of  our  readers,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  many  questions  that  are  almost  daily  put  to  us 
by  those  who  have  not  the  means  of  consulting  Mr.  Marlow’s  original 
memoir,  to  which,  in  a  previous  article  [ante  page  325],  we  referred 
them ;  and  partly,  also,  for  the  purpose  of  answering  certain  ob¬ 
jections  to  Mr.  Marlow’s  “  reflection  ”  theory,  and  to  Major  Russell’s 
fuller  exposition,  or  rather  demonstration,  of  the  same  in  the  pages 
of  this  Journal. 

“  Blurring  ”  has  been  defined  by  Mr.  Shadbolt  to  mean  “  a  haze  or 
fogging  of  greater  or  less  amount,  extending  from  the  high  lights  over 
a  portion  of  the  shadows  or  darker  parts  of  the  picture  in  immediate 
contact  with  them.”  This  definition  is  sufficiently  distinctive  to 
enable  any  one  to  recognise  the  phenomenon  when  it  occurs  in  his 
negatives.  “  Halation”  (that  is,  a  secondary  band  of  light  surrounding 
the  principal  illuminated  body)  would  be  a  better  term  to  apply  to  the 
defect  in  question ;  but,  as  this  word  has  been  applied — we  think  very 
improperly — to  another  totally  different  blemish  in  negatives,  we 
shall  accept  and  use  the  term  “  blurring  ”  as  applicable  only  in  the 
sense  given  to  it  by  Mr.  Shadbolt. 

We  need  not  stop  here  to  discuss  the  physical  laws  which  determine 
the  reflection  of  light  from  polished  surfaces,  but  will  briefly  assert 
what  we  have  mentioned  before,  viz.,  that  the  blurring  of  the  nega¬ 
tive  photographic  image  is  mainly,  if  not  altogether,  caused  by  the 
rays  of  light,  refracted  by  the  lens  from  highly  luminous  surfaces, 
passing  through  the  coUodion  or  other  sensitive  medium,  then  through 
the  transparent  glass,  where  they  meet  with  no  opposition  tiU  they  fall 
on  the  reverse  surface,  whence  some  of  these  rays  are  reflected  back 
again  at  an  angle  through  the  glass,  and  strike  the  under  side  of  the 
sensitive  film  at  a  different  point  from  that  on  which  they  originally 
impinged,  thus  exercising  an  injurious  photographic  action. 

As  an  iUustrative  experiment,  take  a  piece  of  polished  plate  glass, 
hold  it  near  a  lighted  candle  at  such  an  angle  that  the  image  of  the 
flame  is  reflected  to  the  eye  from  the  upper  surface.  On  examining 
closely  the  image  thus  formed,  a  secondary  reflection  from  the  back 
of  the  glass  will  be  distinctly  seen  overlapping  the  other.  If  the 
flame  be  very  bright,  and  the  glass  quite  clean,  sometimes  foiu*  or 
even  more  phantom  or  secondary  images  may  be  observed  in  regular 
succession  of  distances,  and  gradually  decreasing  in  brilliancy  as  they 
recede  from  the  principal  one.  This  curious  effect  is  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  whole  of  the  rays  from  the  flame  falling  on  that  parti¬ 
cular  part  of  the  glass  are  not  reflected  from  the  upper  surface,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  part  of  them  pass  through  and  are  again  reflected 
from  the  lower  surface.  Some  of  these  secondary  reflected  rays  are 
thrown  backwards  from  the  upper  surface  and  again  reflected,  and  so 
the  action  continues,  but  on  each  occasion  with  less  intensity  than 
before.  In  order  to  prove  that  this  series  of  phantom  images  is  caused 
by  reflections  from  the  under  surface  of  the  glass,  paint  the  back  with 
any  amorphous  red  or  black  non-reflecting  pigment  dissolved  in  water, 
or  cover  it  with  moist  red  blotting-paper — which,  however,  must  ad¬ 
here  very  closely  in  order  to  be  serviceable — and  then  arrange  the 
plate  so  that  the  flame  of  the  candle  is  reflected  to  the  eye  as  before ; 


all  trace  of  a  secondary  image  will  now  be  found  to  have  disappeared. 
This  interesting  and  simple  experiment,  while  it  illustrates  the  cause 
of  blurring,  also  indicates  the  remedy  of  which  Major  RusseU  has 
not  been  slow  to  take  advantage. 

Objections  to  the  Reflection  Theory.-— It  liasbeen  objected  to  this  theory 
that,  as  light  can  be  reflected  from  glass  surfaces  only  when  it  falls  at  a 
certain  angle,  how  does  it  happen  that  blurring  may  be  observed  in 
the  centre  of  a  negative,  where  the  incident  rays  are  nearly  perpen¬ 
dicular,  as  well  as  at  the  sides,  where  the  angle  of  incidence  is  more 
oblique  ?  At  first  sight  this  objection  seems  somewhat  formidable, 
but,  on  a  little  consideration,  the  explanation  is  so  obvious  that  we 
are  somewhat  surprised  at  its  coming  from  a  writer  in  a  contemporary 
who  has  evidently  thought,  if  he  has  not  experimented,  on  the  subject. 
We  reply  thus :  a  coHodionised  film  containing  iodide  of  silver  is  not 
in  the  condition  of  a  liiglily-pohshed  glass  surface,  through  which 
perpendicular  rays  would  pass  without  undergoing  reflection ;  on  the 
contrary,  even  perpendicular  rays,  in  passing  through  a  partiaUy 
translucent  body  such  as  a  collodion  film  containing  iodide  of  silver,  are 
diffused  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  may  every  day  be  observed  in  a 
lamp,  the  light  from  which  has  to  pass  through  the  ground-glass  globe 
which  surrounds  it.  Hence,  rays  refracted  by  the  central  portions 
of  the  lens,  and  therefore  faffing  nearly  perpendicular  on  the  centre 
of  the  negative,  will  be  in  like  manner  diffused,  pass  through  at  all 
angles,  and  accordingly  will  be  reflected  from  the  back  surface  of  the 
plate.  Tins  is  a  condition  which  Mr.  Marlow,  in  his  valuable  memoir 
already  referred  to,  has  entirely  overlooked,  and  which  is  more  akin 
to  Mr.  Hardwich’s  “wandering  theory,”  now  forgotten.  We  need 
not  discuss  the  latter  theory  here,  because  Mr.  Hardwich  also  has 
overlooked  the  important  fact,  that  those  rays  which  pass  through 
the  sensitive  film  can  only  affect  the  photographic  image  injuriously 
by  being  thrown  back  again  from  the  reverse  surface  of  the  glass. 

Another  objection  has  been  urged,  namely,  Why  is  it  that  blurring 
occurs  more  frequently  in  some  coUodion  processes  than  in  others  ? 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  In  the  first  place,  some  coUodion 
films  are  so  opaque  to  the  passage  of  actinic  rays  that  the  latter  cannot 
pass  through,  and  therefore  cannot  be  reflected  from  behind.  Again : 
in  the  wet  coUodion  process,  if  the  plate  be  left  in  the  bath  sufficiently 
long  to  aUow  the  sffver  solution  to  convert  the  whole  of  the  soluble 
iodides  and  bromides  into  the  corresponding  insoluble  aud  sensitive 
sffver  salts,  there  is  always  a  greater  tendency  to  blurring  than  under 
other  conditions,  when  the  portion  of  the  film  nearest  to  the 
glass  is  only  partiaUy  sensitised.  We  may  here  observe  that  the 
phenomenon  we  are  discussing  is  always  more  easily  noticed,  when 
looking  at  a  negative  from  the  reverse  side  by  reflected  Ught,  thus 
clearly  showing  that  the  action  of  blurring  takes  place  from  the 
lower  side  of  the  film  next  to  the  glass.  Hence  if  the  sffver  solution 
has  not  thoroughly  penetrated  and  sensitised  the  lower  portion  of 
the  film — winch  in  the  albumen  and  some  other  processes  it  does  not 
do — the  mere  actinic  transparency  of  a  plate  wffl  be  no  reffable  guide 
as  to  whether  blurring  is  likely  to  occur  or  not.  In  the  tannin  pro¬ 
cess,  the  effect  of  the  tannin  is  to  render  the  imder  surface  of  the 
coUodion  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  as  sensitive  as  the  upper.  Tins  we 
have  proved  by  exposing  such  plates  in  the  camera  from  the  reverse 
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side,  and  thereby  have  obtained  good  negatives  with  the  usual 
amount  of  exposure.  But  it  is  entirely  different  with  albumen:  the 
bath— especially  if  it  be  a  strong  one — at  once  coagulates  the  upper 
stratum  and  renders  it  impervious,  if  not  to  the  action  of  the  silver, 
at  least  to  that  of  the  developer,  which  from  this  cause  cannot  act  on 
the  under  surface  affected  by  the  reflected  rays. 

It  has  been  further  urged  that  the  phenomenon  occurs  in  the  paper 
processes,  and  may  also  be  observed  in  Daguerreotypes — in  all  of 
which  there  are  no  back-reflecting  surfaces.  We  have  taken  many 
hundreds  of  paper  negatives  by  the  waxed-paper  and  Talbotype  pro¬ 
cesses,  blit  we  never  once  noticed  any  similar  appearance ;  for,  be 
it  observed,  true  blurring  often  extends  for  at  least  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  from  the  sky  or  highly-illuminated  line  over  a  dark  object  in 
immediate  proximity  to  it.  But,  in  all  paper  negatives  that  we  have 
ever  seen  the  only  defect  which  might  be  attributed  by  a  careless 
observer  to  that  cause  is  really  due  to  the  coarse  granular  texture  of 
the  paper,  and,  perhaps,  to  a  little  tendency  of  the  reduced  silver  to 
extend  laterally  during  development;  even  that  tendency  to  spread 
is  so  small  that  it  can  only  obliterate  or  obscure  the  finest  lines  of  the 
picture.  We  still  possess  some  hundred  or  so  of  these  paper  negatives, 
taken  under  all  conditions  of  light  and  shade  during  our  summer 
rambles,  by  us,  and  on  again  looking  over  them  we  are  only  the  more 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  above  assertion.  In  Daguerreotype  we 
have  never  seen  anything  akin  to  blurring  which  could  not  be  traced 
to  over  exposure.  Having  thus  briefly  and,  we  hope,  fairly  examined 
the  objections  most  prominently  urged  by  a  contemporary  against 
the  reflection  theory  of  blurring — which,  after  all,  with  due  deference 
to  constituted  authorities  be  it  said,  is  really  not  a  theory,  but  a  truth 
demonstrated  by  the  researches  of  Marlow,  Sutton,  and  Russell,  as 
fully  and  clearly  as  a  proposition  of  Euclid — we  would  again  call  the 
attention  of  photographers  to  the  remedy  suggested  by  Major  Russell 
for  tannin  and  other  dry  plates  [ ante  page  327],  which,  however,  is 
not  applicable  to  wet  collodion.  By  some  persons  it  may,  perhaps, 
be  said — •“  What  is  the  use  of  all  this  fuss ;  we  are  never  troubled  with 
blurring.”  To  those  who  say  so  we  would  recommend  the  following 
little  experiment : — Coat  a  stereoscopic  plate  with  a  collodion  not 
giving  an  over  creamy  film,  which  might  prevent  the  passage  of  actinic 
rays.  Let  the  plate  remain  rather  longer  than  usual  in  the  bath,  so 
as  to  allow  it  to  be  fully  sensitised,  and  thus  enhance  the  after  effect, 
Place  it  in  the  frame  and  press  a  piece  of  moist  blotting-paper  in 
close  contact  with  the  back  of  one  half  of  it  only,  leaving  the  other 
half  bare,  as  usual.  Expose  for  rather  more  than  the  full  time  in  a 
binocular  camera  with  twin  lenses  against  a  subject  containing  a 
highly-illuminated  object,  with  another  dark  one  in  immediate  proxi¬ 
mity.  Develope,  fix,  and  wash  by  any  of  the  usual  methods ;  then  ex¬ 
amine  and  compare  carefully  the  two  pictures.  On  the  half  covered 
behind  by  the  moist  blotting-paper,  which  practically  destroyed  the 
reflection,  an  amount  of  sharp  and  clear  detail  will  be  observed,  which 
on  the  other  half  is  obscured  or  nearly  obliterated  by  blurring. 


PATENTS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

It  must  be  evident  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  progress  of 
photography  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  question  concerning 
patents  as  applied  to  the  details  of  the  art  demands  consideration. 

As  to  the  main  question  of  patent  rights  the  basis  on  which  it  rests 
is  sufficiently  evident.  When  a  man,  by  genius  or  persevering  in¬ 
vestigation  and  experiment,  discovers  what  was  before  unknown,  and 
thus  confers  upon  his  fellows  the  means  of  malting  a  new  step  in  the 
path  of  human  progress,  it  is  but  justice  that  he  should  receive  an 
appropriate  reward.  We  have  read  too  often  the  sad  story  of  the  dis¬ 
appointments,  chagrin,  vexation,  and  ruin  which  have  beset  the  career 
of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  inventors,  in  their  futile  exertions  to 
obtain  a  just  recompense  for  their  discoveries,  to  have  any  sympathy 
with  those  who  would  rob  such  men  of  their  rightful  due ;  but 
■whether  a  just  reward  might  not  be  secured  to  the  inventor  more 
effectually  by  some  other  system  than  the  present  one,  and  in  a  mode 
less  liable  to  suffer  from  attempts  at  evasion,  is  an  important  question, 
the  consideration  of  which,  however,  we  leave  to  political  economists. 
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But,  taking  the  law  concerning  patents  as  it  stands,  wo  think  that 
there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  invoke  its  aid,  and  thus  tie  up  in  a 
patent  right  that  which  it  would  have  been  much  better  for  all  parties 
to  have  left  free  from  such  trammels.  While  tins  is  true  in  general, 
it  is  no  less  true  with  regard  to  photographic  patents  in  particular. 

We  shall  not  allude  to  matters  winch  just  at  present  happen  to  bo 
under  discussion  in  our  own  pages  or  those  of  our  contemporaries, 
because  we  do  not  wish  to  take  sides  unadvisedly,  and  thus  perchance 
do  an  injustice ;  nor  do  we  care  to  complicate  a  plain  case  by  referring 
to  that  which  may  be  in  doubt.  We  hope  by  treating  the  subject 
generally,  without  referring  to  any  particular  case,  to  avoid  giving 
any  just  occasion  for  offence. 

We  remark,  then,  first,  that  in  such  a  field  as  the  practice  of  pho- 
graphy  affords,  there  are  a  great  many  new  applications  of  what  was 
previously  known  as  useful  modifications,  real  improvements, 
“  dodges,”  &c.,  &c.,  which  have  indeed  a  certain  value  to  those  who 
employ  them,  but  are  not  at  all  proper  or  profitable  subjects  for 
a  patent.  Then,  again,  when  a  science  or  art  has  advanced  to  the 
position  which  photography  .has  now  attained — when  many  minds  of 
high  capacity  are  engaged  in  experimenting,  and  when  the  results 
of  their  investigations  are  given  from  week  to  week  in  the  teeming 
columns  of  photographic  journals,  or  are  detailed,  step  by  step,  at 
the  meetings  of  photographic  societies — it  is  almost  certain  that 
any  new  process  or  mode  of  manipulation  or  adjustment  will  be 
more  or  less  the  result  of  the  combined  labours  of  many  individuals, 
who  have  so  fully  prepared  the  way  for  the  so-called  discovery,  as  to 
render  it  inevitable.  On  more  than  one  occasion  we  have  heard 
Eureka!  shouted  by  several  persons  at  once.  Now,  how  absurd  is 
it  to  give  to  the  man  who  happens  to  leap  ashore  first  the  credit  of 
the  results  of  the  hard  labour  and  perseverance  of  those  who  have 
rowed  the  boat  which  brought  him  there,  and  not  only  so,  but  to  givo 
him  the  right  of  forbidding  any  of  liis  fellow’  labourers  to  land,  with¬ 
out  paj’ing  him  for  the  privilege  ! 

It  is  evident  that,  at  least,  two  mistakes  have  been  made.  Because 
some  important  discoveries  in  photography  have  been  made  and 
patented,  it  is  supposed  that  everything  new  ought  to  be  patented. 
And  because  some  men,  unaided,  have  laboriously  worked  out  valu¬ 
able  inventions,  and  have  made  fortunes  by  patenting  them,  it  is 
supposed  that  every  little  novelty  in  mere  matters  of  detail  must  be 
patented  also,  and  will  certainly  make  the  fortunes  of  their  enterpris¬ 
ing  claimants,  The  truth  cannot  be  too  distinctly  proclaimed  that 
all  such  patents  are  simply  vexatious  to  honest  people,  and  do 
more  harm  than  good.  Not  one  in  a  hundred  of  them  ever  repays 
the  expense  incurred  in  talcing  out  the  patent,  and  it  is  almost  certain 
that  the  deluded  patentees  purchase  for  themselves  a  very  large 
share  of  disappointment.  If  they  were  the  only  sufferers  we  might 
regard  their  punishment  with  feelings  akin  to  satisfaction,  regarding 
it  as  a  just  recompense  for  their  deeds ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  inno¬ 
cent  and  unsuspecting  suffer  also.  It  is  really  becoming  a  difficult, 
if  not  dangerous,  thing  to  carry  on  our  ordinary  labours  as  usual. 
We  may  be  standing  on  forbidden  groimd ;  we  thought  we  were  at 
home,  but  find  out  that  we  are  intruders  upon  other  men’s  premises ; 
that  winch  we  have  been  innocently  practising  for  years,  and 
we  remember,  spontaneously  occurred  to  us  in  the  regular  course  of 
our  photographic  work,  and  which  we  know  has  occurred  in  like 
manner  to  at  least  a  dozen  of  acquaintances,  was  last  week  patented 
by  somebody  or  other,  and  this  week  we  are  served  with  a  notice  to 
cease  -working  that  little  “  dodge  ”  any  more  until  we  have  settled  the 
demands  of  the  rightful  owner,  who  claims  to  have  discovered  it 
about  three  weeks  ago ! 

Certainly  the  time  lias  come  for  the  photograpliic  community  to 
devise  some  method  of  protecting  itself  from  the  injurious  influence 
of  this  mania  for  patents ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  help 
wishing  that  the  example  given  by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
scientific  photographers  of  our  land,  in  publishing  freely  to  the  world 
truly  valuable  discoveries,  might  have  more  influence  with  smaller 
men ;  for  it  is  humiliating  to  contemplate  the  sordid-minded  vendors 
of  petty  secrets,  and  the  rapacious  claimants  of  little  patents,  invad¬ 
ing  the  noble  field  of  our  art-science. 
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BATH  MEETING,  1864. 


A  week  of  scientific  revel  has  just  come  to  a  close.  The  thirty  - 
fourth  annual  congress  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Science  has  been  held,  and  it  will  leave  its  impress  on  the 
world's  history.  In  aiming  at  giving  a  stronger  and  more  systematic 
impulse  to  scientific  investigation,  the  success  achieved  has  been 
commensurate  with  the  high  aim  of  the  Association.  By  its  means 
friendly  intercourse  has  been  established  and  maintained  among  the 
men  of  science  not  merely  of  Great  Britain,  but  of  Europe.  By 
its  means,  too,  the  claims  of  science  have  not  only  been  forced  upon 
public  attention  in  a  more  effective  manner  than  otherwise  could 
have  been  done,  but  by  the  enlistment  of  ladies  in  its  ranks,  it  has 
actually  made  science  both  fashionable  and  attractive.  Since  its 
formation  in  1831,  through  the  efforts  of  Sir  David  Brewster,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Phillips,  and  one  or  two  others,  it  lias  always  retained  around 
it  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  age,  who  look  forward  to  these 
reunions  with  feelings  of  pleasure.  No  matter  wdiere  such  meetings 
are  held,  one  is  sure  of  recognising  “old  familiar  faces  ”  at  them  year 
after  year ;  but,  as  time  slips  on,  the  early  fathers  of  the  Association 
disappear,  their  places  being  taken  by  younger  men. 

It  is  now  twenty- eight  years  ago  since  the  Association  met  in  the 
south-west  of  England.  On  that  occasion  the  meeting  was  held  in 
Bristol.  On  the  present  occasion  the  ancient  city^  of  Bath  has  been 
honoured  by  being  allowed  to  receive  the  illustrious  visitors.  At  the 
meeting  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Bristol,  held  in  the  sixth  year 
of  the  Association’s  existence,  some  men  whose  names  are  honour¬ 
ably  known  to  photographers  wrerc  there  present,  taking  active 
interest  in  the  meetings  by  reading  papers  or  aiding  hi  the  discus¬ 
sions.  Among  these  we  find  Sir  David  Brewster,  Mr.  Fox  Talbot, 
and  others,  who  for  some  time  have,  through  growing  years,  ceased 
to  display  that  active  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  British  Associa¬ 
tion  which  they  doubtless  feel. 

Instituting  a  comparison  between  Bath  and  Newcastle  in  the 
reception  accorded  to  their  visitors,  the  same  hearty  welcome  was  ex¬ 
tended  in  both  places,  although  in  Bath,  perhaps,  it  was  less  demon¬ 
strative.  One  feature  which  wras  very  evident  in  connection  with 
the  Newcastle  meeting  of  last  year,  and  which  has  given  it  an 
unenviable  notoriety,  was  the  systematic  “fleecing”  of  the  visitors 
b}r  the  inhabitants.  Members  of  the  Association  were  thought  to  be 
fair  game,  and  were  treated  accordingly.  Hotel  charges,  in  some 
instances,  wrere  quadrupled,  and  this  feeling  seemed  to  pervade  all 
classes  down  to  the  little  ragged  vendor  of  matches,  who  had  no 
scruple  in  demanding  a  hundred  per  cent,  more  from  one  of  the 
“  wise  men  ”  than  from  a  native.  Bath  determined  that  a  similar 
notoriety  should  not  attach  to  her,  and,  in  consequence,  through  the 
excellent  management  of  the  local  secretaries  and  the  authorities  of 
the  city,  hotel  and  lodging-house  accommodation  was  obtained  on 
moderate  terms.  There  is  much  in  Bath  to  render  it  worthy  of  a 
visit  from  the  British  Association.  Totally  devoid  of  the  noise  and 
clamour  prevailing  in  such  a  busy  manufacturing  and  mercantile 
locality  as  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Bath  has  attractions  peculiar  to  itself. 
The  “  Queen  of  the  West  ”  possesses  advantages  shared  in  common 
with  no  other  place  in  our  isle.  She  is,  in  fact,  a 

“  City  which  art  and  nature  seemed  to  vie 
Each  with  the  other  most  to  beautify ; 

One  with  its  sylvan  slopes  and  skirting-  green ; 

The  other  with  that  elegance  of  mien 

'Which  architectural  symmetry  displays 

In  crescent,  street,  and  square  that  flank  our  ways.” 

Such  is  Bath.  Her  medicinal  springs,  bubbling  up  from  the  earth 
without  intermission  for  centuries,  at  a  temperature  of  112°  Fain-., 
have  been  long  known,  fully  appreciated,  and  amply  taken  advantage 
of.  The  rise  of  this  city  dates  from  the  Roman  conquest.  At  that 
time  the  place  was  lonely  and  deserted,  but  the  sanatory  attractions 
of  its  mineral  and  thermal  waters  soon  caused  it  to  be  selected  by  the 
Romans  as  a  site  for  a  city,  which  accordingly  was,  in  the  course  of  a 
few-  years,  erected  on  the  spot.  Flence,  to  the  archaeologist,  Bath 
possesses  peculiar  attractions.  Remains  of  ancient  grandeur  are 
being  constantly  discovered.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Pump  Room,  in 
which  is  a  fountain  of  thermal  water,  have  been  disinterred  two 
temples — one  supposed  to  be  the  temple  of  Minerva,  the  other  that  of 
Diana.  Besides  these  there  are  numerous  other  remains  of  ancient 
edifices,  Roman  villas,  altars,  funeral  stones,  tessellated  pavements, 
corns,  Samian  ware,  and  many  other  objects  of  antiquarian  interest 
to  be  found  in  this  place  in  great  abundance. 
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The  Association  met  tliis  year  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Charles 
Lyell.  His  opening  address  was  delivered  on  Wednesday  evening, 
September  13th,  in  the  new  theatre,  the  number  of  members  and 
associates  then  present  being  over  two  thousand.  When,  in  course 
of  his  address,  he  gave  utterance  to  the  now-  well  -  known  “  new 
view-s”  on  the.  antiquity  of  man,  the  loud  and  continuous  plaudits 
which  greeted  him  attested  the  eager  desire  of  the  Association  to 
commit  itself  to  the  broad  doctrine  latterly  promulgated,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  clerical  rods  ■which  the  members  knew  to  be  hi  “  pickle” 
for  them  should  such  a  subject  be  introduced.  It  may.  however,  be 
added,  that  Bishop  Colenso  was  not  the  only  clergyman  present 
who  applauded  the  enunciation  of  the  President’s  heterodoxy. 

On  the  following  day  (Thursday),  the  sectional  meetings  com¬ 
menced.  There  was  nothing  of  interest  to  a  photographer  among 
the  business  of  the  day,  unless  an  account  of  a  method  of  grinding 
ellipsoidal  lenses  could  be  so  construed.  An  abstract  of  tins  paper 
will  be  found  in  its  proper  place.  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  a 
soiree  w-as  held  in  the  Assembly  Rooms.  This  is  a  magnificent 
suite  of  rooms,  which  on  this  occasion  were  richly  decorated.  Im¬ 
posing  glass  candelabra  hung  from  the  roof,  while  large  mirrors 
adorned  the  -walls.  If  our  readers  can  realise  the  fact  that  nearly 
all  the  members  and  associates,  to  the  number,  at  that  time,  of  two 
thousand  three  hundred,  were  present,  and  can  further  imagine  that 
fully  one-half  of  those  hi  the  rooms  were  ladies  in  full  dress,  each 
one  consequently  “covering  a  large  field,”  then  they  will  be  able 
fully  to  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  locomotion  at  these  conver¬ 
saziones.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in  the  ungallant  remark 
of  one  gentleman,  who  said  that  any  further  increase,  either  numeri¬ 
cally  or  latitudinally,  of  lady  members,  would  necessitate  these 
soirees  being,  for  the  future,  held  in  a  park.  On  tables  placed 
round  the  sides,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  rooms,  were  displayed 
various  works  of  art.  Among  these  were  photographic  views  of  the 
Crystal  Palace,  the  International  Exhibition  building,  and  several 
local  views  by  Bath  photographers.  Among  the  works  of  the  latter 
was  a  collection  of  photographs  of  skulls  of  Cailbs,  Malays,  negroes, 
idiots,  &c.,  together  with  those  whose  claims  to  brotherhood  are  of  a 
less  generally  ackowledged  character,  namely,  gorillas,  chimpanzees, 
ourang-outangs,  &c.  One  table  was  occupied  in  a  display  of  magne¬ 
sium  in  blocks  and  bundles  of  wire.  Of  the  wire  alone  there  were 
upwards  of  two  hundred  ounces.  One  of  the  blocks,  weighing  nine 
pounds,  was  in  the  form  of  a  round  rod,  seven  inches  in  diameter, 
and  about  eight  and  a-lialf  or  nine  inches  long.  Besides  these  there 
were  other  lumps  of  the  metal ;  and,  as  it  can  now  be  obtained  in 
quantity,  photographers  need  no  longer  entertain  any  apprehen¬ 
sion  for  a  supply  during  the  ensuing  winter.  An  elegant  and  well- 
constructed  astronomical  telescope  of  small  size,  and  possessing  some 
novel  features  in  its  vertical  adjustments,  was  exhibited  by  Horne 
and  Thorntliwaite  ;  while  on  another  table  was  a  collection  of  scien¬ 
tific  apparatus  of  various  kinds,  such  as  spectroscopes,  prisms,  aneroid 
barometers,  thermometers,  &c.,  by  Browning,  of  London.  Some 
specimens  of  photo-sculpture,  by  M.  Claudet,  were  exliibited,  and 
these  complete  the  enumeration  of  all  that  would  interest  a  scientific 
reader. 

On  the  following  evening,  Professor  Roscoe  delivered  his  address 
On  the  Chemical  Properties  of  Light.  This  address  was  delivered  in 
the  theatre,  winch  was  crowded  in  every  part.  On  a  large  table  on 
the  stage  were  placed  various  pieces  of  apparatus  connected  with  the 
subject.  On  each  end  was  placed  a  lamp  or  burner  of  new  construc¬ 
tion,  for  the  combustion  of  magnesium  wire.  This  consisted  of  a 
suitable  arrangement  for  guiding  one  or  more  wires  to  a  proper  place 
in  the  centre  of  a  silvered  reflector,  of  the  apparent  diameter  of 
eighteen  inches.  Spools  of  wire  were  arranged  behind,  and,  by 
means  of  wlieelwork  set  in  motion  by  the  hand,  the  wire  was  pro¬ 
jected  forward  according  to  the  rapidity  of  consumption.  On  the 
table  were  also  the  various  jars  for  showing  the  combustion  of 
phosphorus  in  oxygen  gas.  A  camera  and  oxyhydrogen  magic  lan¬ 
tern  occupied  prominent  places,  and,  towering  above  all.  was  an  elec¬ 
tric  lamp,  arranged  for  showing  the  various  spectra  on  the  wlfitc 
screen.  Tins  lamp  was  the  property  and  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  Ladd,  of  London.  It  was  illuminated  by  means  of  sixty  cells 
of  Grove’s  battery,  and  the  projections  of  the  spectra  on  the  screen 
was  effected  with  brilliancy  and  certainty. 

The  several  spectra  exhibited  during  the  lecture  were  those  of  sodium , 
magnesium,  thallium,  together  with  a  mixed  spectrum  of  silver, 
copper,  and  zinc.  The  perfect  control  which  Mr.  Ladd  has  over  his 
lamps  would  indicate  considerable  experience  in  this  direction.  His 
apparatus  showed  the  spectrum  twelve  feet  long.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  lecture,  Mr.  Brothers,  of  Manchester,  having  got  Sir  Charles 
Lyell,  the  President,  into  position,  proceeded  to  take  a  profile  portrait 
in  presence  of  the  audience.  Of  course  the  combustion  of  magnesium 
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gave  tlie  light  used  for  lighting  the  eminent  sitter.  The  name  of  Mr. 
Brothers  has  been  somewhat  prominently  before  the  photographic 
public  of  late  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  light  and  its  manage¬ 
ment.  In  connection  with  magnesium  illumination  we  are  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  his  magnesium  lamp  will  be  rendered  more  effective 
by  the  substitution  of  a  parabolic  reflector  for  the  spherical  one  he  at 
present  employs.  It  is  evident  that  the  most  perfect  form  of  burner, 
and  that  one  which  would  permit  the  least  loss  of  light,  would  be  that 
known  by  lighthouse  engineers  as  the  “  holophotal,”  in  which  the  re¬ 
flector  is  a  hemisphere,  all  the  rays  incident  on  any  part  of  which  is 
reflected  back  through  the  centre  of  the  flame.  A  condenser  in  front 
of  the  flame  will  serve  to  utilise  almost  all  the  light — at  least  we 
are  unaware  of  any  arrangement  by  which  this  desideratum  could 
be  better  obtained.  Such  perfection  in  the  directon  of  the  rays 
of  light  is  not,  however,  required  in  lighting  a  sitter,  and  for  this 
purpose  a  parabolic  reflector  might  be  tlie  more  desirable  expedient. 
Between  the  advantages  of  the  spherical  and  the  parabolic  reflector, 
there  cannot  for  a  moment  be  any  comparison.  But,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  this  supposed  weak  point  of  Mr.  Brothers’s  lamp,  circumstances 
compelled  him  to  discard,  in  this  public  experiment,  the  assistance 
of  all  lamps  and  reflectors  whatever.  It  unfortunately  happens  that 
Sir  Charles  Lyell’s  sight  is  not  strong,  and,  fearing  the  intensity  of 
the  light  would  injure  his  eyes,  Mr.  Brothers  was  compelled  to  effect 
the  illumination  of  his  sitter  by  igniting  a  piece  of  wire  which  he 
held  in  an  ordinary  American  clip,  with  a  piece  of  board  intervening 
between  it  and  the  lens.  The  wire  was  burnt  comparatively  close  to 
the  camera.  But,  notwithstanding  these  disadvantages,  an  excellent 
and  characteristic  portrait  of  the  President  was  obtained,  which  was 
developed,  fixed,  varnished,  and  used  for  the  production  of  a  trans¬ 
parency,  which,  by  means  of  the  magic  lantern,  was  speedily 
exhibited  to  the  audience  amid  great  applause. 

During  the  lecture,  the  theatre  for  about  three  minutes  Avas  illumi¬ 
nated  by  means  of  the  two  magnesium  lamps  on  the  stage.  The 
effect  Avas  powerful  and  peculiar,  and  Avhen  the  gaslights  Avere  again 
turned  on  there  was  a  universal  remark  as  to  the  sickly  yelloAY  colour 
of  the  gas  contrasted  Avith  the  richly  actinic  light  of  tlie  magnesium. 
After  tlie  company  had  dispersed,  Mr.  Grant  exhibited  to  a  feAV  avIio 
remained  behind  an  improved  magnesium  lamp  Avliich  he  had  con¬ 
structed.  Of  the  same  general  character  as  that  of  Mr.  Brothers’s, 
tins  possessed  the  advantage  of  being  very  portable,  and  as  the  Avire 
Avas  propelled  Avith  any  requisite  degree  of  rapidity  by  means  of  self¬ 
acting  machinery,  or  rather  by  AArlieel-Avork  driven  by  means  of  a 
spring,  and  having  an  adjusting  fly  to  regulate  it,  it  Avas  considered 
to  be  a  very  effective  means  of  obtaining  a  steady  light.  Burning  by 
the  side  of  the  electric  light,  although  it  scarcefy  emitted  such  a 
volume  of  light,  yet  the  character  of  that  light  seemed  much  more 
actinic. 

On  Saturday  there  Avas  nothing  transacted  in  the  sectional  meet¬ 
ings  of  any  photographic  interest ;  and  the  correspondent  of  The 
British  Journal  or  Photography,  like  many  others,  devoted  the 
day  to  rambling  through  the  rich  and  beautiful  scenery  Avliicli  sur¬ 
rounds  Bath,  and  expressing  vain  regrets  that  he  had  not  a  camera 
and  dried  plates  to  enable  him  to  bring  aAvay  some  mementoes  of 
his  visit  to  Bath.  But  the  meetings  of  the  British  Association  are 
usually  attended  Avith  such  very  questionable  Aveather,  that  during 
that  week  photography  is  generally  out  of  the  question. 

On  Monday  M.  Claudet  read  a  paper  On  Photo- Sculpture. 
Among  those  present  Ave  saw  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  Avhose  residence 
(Lacock  Abbey)  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Bath.  In  the  eArening  the 
Avliole  city  Avas  in  a  commotion,  occasioned  b}T  the  anxiety  to  hear  the 
address  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  the  African  explorer,  and  the  theatre 
Avas  intensely  croAArded.  Dr.  Livingstone’s  lecture  aatis  interesting. 
Hoav  much  further  interest  Avould  have  been  felt  had  the  distinguished 
traveller  obtained  photographs  of  the  scenes  and  natures  he  encoun¬ 
tered  in  his  travels !  These,  exhibited  by  means  of  the  magic  lantern, 
would  have  given  further  zest  to  a  narration  that  Avas  full  of  inci¬ 
dent.  This  application  of  photography  and  the  magic  lantern  should 
never  be  lost  sight  of. 

On  Tuesday,  amid  several  papers  on  other  subjects  of  interest, 
there  Avere  only  tivo  Avliich  had  any  relation  to  photography.  These 
Avere  by  Professor  lloscoc.  The  experiments  carried  on  by  him  are 
still  incomplete  ;  but,  Avhen  finished,  aat.11  be  tabulated,  and  published 
in  extenso.  In  the  meantime,  among  the  sectional  proceedings,  our 
readers  Avill  find  an  abstract  of  the  Professor’s  experiments.  At  the 
close  of  the  proceedings  in  Section  A,  Mr.  Brothers,  of  Manchester, 
exhibited  tAA'o  enlarged  photographs  of  the  moon.  Tlie  diameter  of 
the  satellite  might  be  about  three  feet.  They  Avere  magnified  from  a 
small  negative  of  Mr.  Dc  la  Rue’s.  They  are  ATery  much  superior  to 
any  similar  enlargement  avc  have  seen,  the  sharpness  and  stereo¬ 
scopic  effect  of  the  various  craters  being  remarkable.  An  inspection 


of  such  a  picture  at  once  impresses  one  Avith  the  opinion  that  for 
a  general  study  of  the  surface  of  the  moon,  for  effecting  accurate 
measurements  of  distance,  or  of  the  size  of  individual  objects,  sucli 
a  photograph  is  more  ATiluablc  than  CATen  the  most  delicate  and  im¬ 
proved  telescopic  micrometer,  apart  altogether  from  the  convenience 
Avliich  would  accrue  from  these  being  performed  in  a  comfortable 
study,  compared  Avith  the  same  Avorlc  being  effected  in  the  observa¬ 
tory  by  midnight.  The  photographs  in  question  Avere  printed  on 
sheets  of  albumenised  paper,  in  the  usual  manner,  from  an  enlarged 
negative.  Notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  the  result,  avc  are 
informed  that  the  huge  plate  Avas  kept  for  nearly  an  hour  after  being 
remoAred  from  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  before  the  state  of  the  solar 
light  AA'as  such  as  to  Avarrant  its  being  exposed,  affording  a  complete 
ansAver  to  the  oft-repeated  question — “  Hoav  long  will  a  plate  keep 
sensitive  after  removal  from  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath  ?  " 

On  the  CA'cning  of  the  same  day,  a  microscopic  soiree  Avas  held  in 
the  Assembly  Rooms,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bath  and  Bristol 
Microscopical  Societies.  This  Avas  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Avliole  series  held  in  connection  Avith  the  late  meeting  of 
the  British  Association.  Arranged  on  tables  placed  around  tin- 
rooms  Avere  nearly  tAvo  hundred  microscopes,  by  every  maker  of 
repute.  This  great  diversity  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  instruments  Avere  the  private  property  of  the 
members  and  others  lent  for  that  occasion.  In  addition  to  these, 
lioAveA'er,  some  tables  Avere  covered  A\ith  the  microscopes  of  avcII 
knoAvn  makers,  contributed  by  them  and  exhibited  under  their  oavh 
superintendence.  Among  the  various  objects  arranged  for  inspection 
under  the  microscopes  Avere  sections  of  shells,  infusoria  in  various 
forms,  the  spicules,  gemmules,  &c.  of  the  sponge  family,  foramiuifere-, 
forms  of  cells,  hairs  of  plants,  sections  of  skin,  blood  corpuscles, 
fossils  from  the  chalk  and  green  sand,  from  the  upper  and  inferior 
oolite,  from  the  carboniferous,  devonian,  and  silurian  strata,  together 
with  the  numerous  other  objects  usually  prepared  for  microscopic 
inspection.  Mr.  Higliley  contributed  a  case  of  photographic  trans¬ 
parencies  of  microscopic  and  other  objects,  prepared  for  the  magic 
lantern. 

On  Wednesday,  the  last  day  of  the  meeting,  a  paper  On  the  Appli¬ 
cation  of  Photograph  if  and  the  Magic  Lantern  to  Microscopic  and 
Natural  History  Class  Demonstrations ,  by  Mr.  Samuel  Higliley, 
F.G.S.,  Avas  read  in  Section  D.  SeA’eral  specimens,  illustrative  of 
Mr.  Highley’s  natural  liistory  preparations,  intended  for  class  illus¬ 
tration,  AA  ere  handed  about  among  the  members,  and  the  Chairman 
complimented  the  author  of  the  paper  on  the  beauty  of  the  specimens. 

We  may  conclude  our  introductory  remarks  by  adding  the  names 
of  the  sections  in  Avliich  photography  put  in  an  appearance,  namely, 
Section  A  (Mathematical  and  Physical  Science) ;  Section  B  (Chemi¬ 
cal  Science) ;  and  Section  D  (Zoology  and  Botany). 

The  next  meeting  of  the  British  Association  is  to  be  held  at 
Birmingham,  under  the  presidency  of  Professor  Phillips.  We  annex 
the  papers  having  a  bearing  on  photography  read  at  the  Bath 
meeting. 

SECTION  A. 

Thursday ,  Sept.  15th. 

ON  THE  PROBABILITY  OF  CONSTRUCTING  ELLIPSOIDAL 

LENSES. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  detain  the  Section  on  the  probable  advantages  of  an 
ellipsoidal  form  of  lens,  until  the  probability  of  making  them  he  first 
shown. 

Suppose  a  circle  or  disc,  cut  out  of  a  piece  of  cardboard,  he  held  aboA'e  a 
white  screen  and  parallel  to  it,  while  parallel  rays  of  light  fall  on  that 
disc  perpendicular  to  its  plane,  the  shadow  or  projection  of  that  disc  on 
the  plane  below  would  he  itself  a  circle.  If  the  circle  he  noAv  made  to 
revolve  on  one  of  its  diameters,  the  shadow  or  projection  of  the  disc  would 
he  no  longer  a  circle,  hut  an  ellipse  ;  and,  further,  if  the  revolution  of 
the  disc  be  continued  from  0°  to  90°,  its  shadow  will  no  longer  he  an 
ellipse,  hut  a  right  line.  Hence,  as  the  circle  reArolves  on  its  diameter 
from  0°  to  90°,  the  shadow  or  projection  of  it  Avill  pass  through  eA'ery 
form  of  ellipse  from  a  circle  to  a  right  line. 

I  will  now  lay  aside  the  circle  and  take  a  semicircle,  and  place  it  on 
the  screen — the  light  as  before.  It  is  plain  that  the  shadoAv  of  the  semi¬ 
circle  would  be  a  semicircle  itself,  seeing  it  coincides  in  every  respect 
Avith  that  Avhich  produced  it.  But  if  you  place  your  finger  at  mark  90, 
and  raise  the  semicircle  through  any  angle,  its  shadow  will  be  a  semi- 
ellipse,  of  which  the  semi-diameter  of  the  circle  will  be  the  semi-axis 
major,  the  ray  of  light  touching  mark  90  on  the  semicircle,  and  the 
shadoAv  of  that  mark  beloiv,  will  be  the  sine  of  the  angle  through  which 
the  semicircle  has  revolved,  while  the  co-sine  of  the  same  angle  will 
represent  the  semi-axis  minor.  Hence  arises  tivo  easy  modes  of  calcula¬ 
tion  :  one,  by  laying  down  the  distances  on  the  legs  of  a  right  angle  with 
a  scale  of  equal  parts  to  the  TTRth  of  an  inch;  the  other,  by  a  table  of 
natural  sines  to  the  millionth  part  of  the  major  axis.  So  that  if  the 
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focus  be  given  the  semi-axis  minor  can  he  found,  which  will  be  the  natu¬ 
ral  co-sine  of  the  angle  through  which  the  circle  must  revolve ;  or,  vice 
versa ,  given  the  angle  of  revolution,  and  the  focus  can  be  determined. 

The  next  consideration  is — Can  those  principles  be  applied  practically 
to  the  object  before  us  P  Take  a  bar  of  iron  with  a  slot  for  a  cutter  as  is 
used  for  boring  cylinders  ;  wedge  a  cutting  tool  into  the  slot,  and  place 
the  bar  in  a  lathe  in  the  usual  way.  When  in  motion  the  point  of  the 
cutter  will  describe  a  circle  round  the  axis  of  the  bar.  Place  the  eye  in 
the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  bar,  and  the  point  of  the  cutter  will  be 
seen  to  describe  that  circle.  Now  move  the  eye  in  azimuth  90°,  so  as  to 
be  in  the  plane  in  which  the  cutter  moves,  and  the  point  will  appear  to 
move  in  a  right  line  and  up  and  down  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the 
bar.  Now,  as  the  eye  makes  this  movement  in  azimuth,  the  circle 
described  by  the  cutting  point  will  appear  to  pass  through  every  form  of 
ellipse. 

Let  a  slide  rest  be  placed  on  the  bed  of  the  lathe,  and  a  piece  of 
brass  or  hard  wood  be  placed  upon  it,  so  that  the  cutter  can  act 
upon  it.  As  the  slide  rest  is  moved  longitudinally  in  the  direction 
of  the  bed  of  the  lathe,  a  groove  will  be  cut  in  it,  which  in  its 
transverse  section  will  be  a  segment  of  a  circle  ;  whereas,  if  the  slide 
rest  be  made  to  move  across  the  bed  of  the  lathe  a  straight  line  will 
only  be  cut  in  the  wood  or  metal.  But  if  the  slide  rest  is  placed  at 
angle  between  0°  and  90°,  the  groove  cut  in  this  position  will  not  be 
either  a  circle  or  a  straight  line,  but  a  segment  of  an  ellipse,  of  which 
the  distance  of  the  cutting  point  from  the  axis  of  the  bar  will  be  the 
semi-axis  major,  and  the  co-sine  of  the  angle  at  which  the  slide  rest  is 
set,  multiplied  of  course  by  that  semi-axis  major,  will  be  the  semi-axis 
minor  of  that  ellipse  to  which  the  groove  so  produced  belongs. 

Having  shown  how  elliptical  grooves  can  be  produced  with  ease  and 
certainty  and  of  endless  variety,  it  remains  to  be  considered  how  those 
grooves  can  be  made  available  for  the  point  before  us. 

It  is,  I  belive,  the  discovery  or  invention  of  a  French  gentleman  that, 
if  a  square  piece  of  plate  glass  be  ground  and  polished  in  a  piece  of  cylin¬ 
drical  tube,  then  turn  the  square  piece  of  glass  90°  and  grind  and  polish 
the  other  side,  a  square  lens  will  be  produced  as  by  the  crossing  at 
right  angles  of  two  sections  of  a  cylinder  of  glass. 

Doubtless  some  here  present  are  acquainted  with  lenses  made  thus.  A 
few  years  since  one  was  placed  in  my  hands,  and  I  concluded,  after 
examination  of  it,  that  I  never  saw  a  flatter  field  or  better  definition  in 
any  single  lens.  My  strong  impression  is  that,  if  similar  and  equal 
cylindrical  sections  crossed  at  right  angles  act  thus,  similar  and  equal 
ellipsoidal  sections  crossed  at  right  angles  will  act  in  the  same  way,  with 
this  one  advantage,  that  spherical  aberration  will  be  got  rid  of. 

I  foresee  only  one  practical  difficulty.  Ellipsoidal  lenses  must  be  ground 
!  and  polished  in  their  grooves  invariably  in  the  same  vertical  plane. 

The  probable  advantages  of  such  lenses  are — 1.  No  spherical  aberration. 
2.  Flatness  of  field.  3.  Monochromatic  lenses  for  compound  microscopes, 
at  low  prices.  4.  The  employment  of  concave  flint  lenses,  not  only  to 
correct  chromatic  dispersion  of  light,  but  to  make  the  focus  curve  towards 
the  eyepiece.  5.  Probable  improvement  and  cheapness  of  the  objectives 
of  telescopes.  6.  Probable  improvement  in  the  eyepieces  both  of  micro¬ 
scopes  and  telescopes.  7.  An  unlimited  choice  of  curves. 

Thomas  Furlong,  M.A, 


PHOTO-SCULPTURE. 

Monday,  Sept.  19 th. 

If  in  our  time  opinions  are  divided  as  to  whether  photography  is  finally 
to  exercise  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  fine  arts,  or  the  contrary,  there 
is  no  question  that  its  innumerable  useful  applications  are  a  boon  to  the 
community. 

After  having  been  habituated  to  photography,  we  can  scarcely  suppose 
it  possible  to  do  without  photography,  as  we  might  say  of  railways  or  of 
the  electric  telegraph. 

Photography  may  have  been  the  enemy  of  all  that  was  inferior  in  the 
arts  of  painting  and  engraving,  but  is  that  to  be  regretted  ? 

Instead  of  the  dabblers  in  portraiture  who  were  satisfying  a  morbid 
taste,  we  have  a  great  army  of  photographers  capable  of  representing 
the  human  form  and  features  in  the  utmost  perfection.  Printing  itself, 
that  universal  and  powerful  aid  of  civilisation,  was  only  established  by 
superseding  a  class  of  artists  who  had,  at  least,  the  merit  of  spreading 
by  their  work  knowledge  and  literature  during  many  centuries.  They 
indeed  produced  true  works  of  art  which,  though  no  longer  repeated,  are 
to  be  admired  in  the  museums  where  they  are  preserved. 

As  to  the  art  of  painting,  instead  of  being  injured  it  is  served  by 
photography,  which  enables  artists  to  be  more  perfect  in  their  design, 
and  to  study  the  beauty  of  forms  yielded  by  the  photographic  mirror. 

Photography,  in  multiplying  marvellous  representations  of  the  beauties 
of  nature,  tends  to  inculcate  the  taste  for  artistic  productions.  There 
will  be  fewer  bad  painters,  because  there  will  be  less  and  less  demand  for 
inferior  paintings.  Fine  works  only  will  be  esteemed,  and  the  taste  for 
art  will  increase  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  its  productions. 

Is  it  not  the  same  in  literature  ?  Who  can  deny  that  the  more  it  is 
refined  and  pure,  the  more  it  educates  and  disposes  the  mind  to  reject 
whatever  has  not  the  stamp  of  genius  ? 

In  an  enlightened  age  inferior  literature  cannot  exist.  So  the  fine  arts 
will  be  improved  by  photography.  Notwithstanding  the  alarm  of  narrow 
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minds,  incapable  of  appreciating  progress,  the  discoveries  which  are  based 
upon  science  will  ultimately  produce  good,  and  benefit  society.  To  the 
painter  photography  affords  the  means  of  being  absolutely  correct  in 
design.  Reference  to  photographs  in  painting  portraits  representing 
draperies,  &c.,  saves  immense  trouble,  and  obviates  the  necessity  of  long 
and  repeated  sittings. 

But  how  can  it  be  said  that  photography  prevents  the  artist  from  im¬ 
parting  to  his  work  the  impress  of  genius  ?  Photography  is  for  him  only 
a  useful  auxiliary ! 

Nothing,  however,  can  arrest  the  strides  of  photography ;  it  extends 
every  day  its  applications,  and  gradually  invades  every  art. 

Who  would  have  expected  that  photography  was  to  be  the  means  of 
sculpture ! 

Yet,  however  extraordinary  such  a  prognostication  might  appear,  how¬ 
ever  difficult  at  first  thought  it  may  be  to  understand  the  possible  connec¬ 
tion  between  flat  representation  of  objects  and  their  solid  form,  it  has 
been  proved  that  from  flat  photographs  a  bust,  a  statue,  or  other  object  of 
three  dimensions  can  be  made  by  a  mechanical  process  without  the 
necessity  of  the  sculptor’s  copying  the  original,  or  even  seeing  it  at  all. 
Yet  the  result  is  a  perfect  facsimile  of  the  original.  Moreover,  the  work 
is  executed  in  one-tenth  of  the  time  required  for  modelling  by  hand, 

This  beautiful  application  of  photography  is  called  “  Flioto- sculpture," 
and  is  the  invention  of  M.  Willeme,  an  eminent  French  sculptor. 

Before  explaining  how  M.  Willeme  was  led  to  this  discovery,  let  me 
remind  you  that  photography  itself  was  invented  by  painters  of  talent— 
by  artists  who,  while  using  the  camera-obscura  for  studying  the  subject 
of  their  intended  pictures,  were  struck  with  the  beauty  of  those  natural 
representations.  In  contemplating  them  they  naturally  desired  that  the 
pictures  could  be  permanently  fixed.  Considering  that  these  pictures 
were  formed  by  the  light  reflected  from  the  objects,  they  essayed  to  fix 
them  by  availing  themselves  of  the  known  scientific  fact  that  light  had 
the  property  of  blackening  certain  chemical  compounds. 

The  flash  of  that  idea  was  enough;  their  genius  and  perseverance 
solved  the  problem,  and  they  created  that  art  which  they  desired  so  much 
— photography ! 

A  similar  and  no  less  instructive  story  may  be  told  of  photo-sculpture, 
M.  Willeme  was  in  the  habit,  whenever  he  could  procure  photographs  of 
his  sitters,  of  endeavouring  to  communicate  to  the  model  the  correctness 
of  those  unerring  types.  But  how  should  he  raise  the  outlines  of  flat 
pictures  into  a  solid  form  ? 

Yet  these  single  photographs,  such  as  they  were,  could  serve  him  to 
measure  exactly  profile  outlines.  He  could  indeed  by  means  of  one  of 
the  points  of  a  pantograph  follow  the  outline  of  the  photograph,  while 
with  the  other  point  directed  on  the  model  he  ascertained  and  corrected 
any  error  which  had  been  communicated  to  his  work  during  the  model¬ 
ing.  What  he  could  do  with  one  view,  or  one  single  photograph  of  the 
sitter,  he  might  do  also  with  several  other  views  if  he  had  them.  This 
was  sufficient  to  open  the  inquiry  of  an  ingenious  mind.  He  saw  at  once 
that  if  he  had  photographs  of  many  other  profiles  of  the  sitter,  taken  at 
the  same  moment  by  a  number  of  camera-obscuras  placed  around,  he 
might  alternately  and  consecutively  correct  his  model  by  comparing 
the  profile  outline  of  each  photograph  with  the  corresponding  outline  of 
the  model.  Such  was  the  origin  of  a  marvellous  and  splendid  discovery. 
But  it  soon  naturally  occurred  to  him  that,  instead  of  correcting  his 
model  when  nearly  completed,  he  had  better  work  at  once  with  the  pan¬ 
tograph  upon  the  rough  block  of  clay,  and  cut  it  out  gradually  all  round 
in  following  one  after  the  other  the  outline  of  each  of  the  photographs. 

Now,  supposing  that  he  had  twenty-four  photographs  representing  the 
sitter  in  as  many  points  of  view  (all  taken  at  once),  he  had  but  to  turn 
the  block  of  clay  after  every  operation  °f  the  base  upon  which  it  is 
fixed,  and  to  cut  out  the  next  profile,  until  the  block  had  completed  its 
entire  revolution,  and  then  the  clay  was  transformed  into  a  perfect  solid 
figure  of  the  twenty-four  photographs — the  statue  or  bust  was  made. 

When  this  is  once  explained,  every  one  must  be  struck  with  admiration 
at  the  excellence  of  the  process.  It  is  so  sure  and  so  simple,  that  we  are 
surprised  it  had  not  been  thought  of  before.  But  so  it  is  with  the  most 
valuable  inventions.  They  wait  until  some  genius  grasps  the  idea  and 
conceives  how  to  make  them  practical. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  argued  as  a  defect  of  photo-sculpture  that,  being 
the  result  of  a  mechanical  fprocess,  it  leaves  no  opportunity  for  the  dis¬ 
play  of  artistic  taste  or  feeling,  and  that  its  productions  must,  therefore, 
be  only  vulgar  and  matter  of  fact.  This  would  be  a  mistake,  because 
the  sculptor  who  has  to  direct  the  last  operation  will  exercise  his  skill 
in  communicating  to  the  model  all  the  refinement  with  which,  as  a 
sculptor  merely,  he  could  have  endowed  it ;  for,  supposing  the  photo¬ 
graphs  to  have  been  deficient  in  attitude  or  expression,  in  giving  the  last 
touches  to  the  model  the  sculptor  can  correct  those  imperfections.  The 
pantograph  of  photo-sculpture  will  communicate  to  the  clay  the  true 
character  and  the  proportions  of  the  object  with  all  the  correctness  of  the 
photographs  ;  it  will  produce  a  perfect  likeness,  and  it  will  be  necessary 
to  give  to  this  first  draught  the  softness  and  finish  of  a  work  of  art. 
These,  of  course,  cannot  be  imparted  except  by  the  skilful  hand  and  the 
intellectual  feeling  of  a  true  artist.  In  short,  as  the  model  must  be 
touched  by  a  sculptor,  it  is  clear  that  the  sculptor  so  engaged  should  be 
such  as  will  not  spoil  the  work  of  the  unerring  machine;  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  improve  it  in  many  particulars,  and  even  add  to  it  the  sentiment  of 
art.  Therefore,  the  process  of  photo-sculpture  is  to  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
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skilful  sculptor  a  model  perfect  in  its  proportions,  correct  in  design,  full  of 
character,  including  draperies  of  the  most  elegant  outlines,  such  as  only  are 
represented  by  photographs  ;  and  this  model,  so  prepared  for  him,  would 
otherwise  have  required  tedious  labour,  with  the  disadvantage  of  much 
uncertainty. 

As  photography  has  been  the  means  of  improving  the  art  of  painting, 
so  photo-sculpture  is  destined  to  improve  sculpture,  and  to  spread  in  all 
classes  the  taste  for  this  noblest  branch  of  the  fine  arts.  It  may  be  said 
that  sculpture  is  understood  only  by  a  very  limited  number  of  educated 
minds.  It  is  seen  only  in  palaces,  in  the  public  galleries,  and  in  the 
mansions  of  the  rich.  Good  sculpture  is  very  expensive,  and  for  this 
reason  it  is  not  customary  for  the  middle  classes  to  employ  sculptors  to 
execute  busts  or  statuettes  of  relatives  or  friends.  Besides  the  question 
of  price,  there  are  very  few  artists  capable  of  producing  such  a  work  as 
shall  be  an  inducement  to  the  possession  of  this  kind  of  similitude.  Photo¬ 
sculpture,  therefore,  opens  a  new  era  by  the  advantages  of  its  procedure. 
The  work  is  done  with  great  accuracy,  in  a  very  short  time,  consequently 
at  a  moderate  price.  The  original  has  only  to  sit  once  for  the  photo¬ 
graph,  and  then  in  a  few  days,  without  further  trouble,  or  the  necessity 
of  appealing  repeatedly  before  the  sculptor,  a  bust  or  statuette  is  pro¬ 
duced.  Such  facilities  cannot  fail  to  make  the  demand  very  general,  and 
this  must  cause  the  employment  of  a  great  number  of  artists.  The 
ateliers  of  photo-sculpture  are  indeed  to  be  the  best  school  of  sculpture, 
from  which  will  issue  a  succession  of  skilful  artists  who,  having  practised 
the  mechanical  process,  will  be  able,  when  photographs  cannot  be 
obtained,  to  model  by  hand.  Therefore,  the  art  of  sculpture  must  in 
every  way  benefit  from  the  practice  of  photo-sculpture,  which,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  we  shall  see  honoured  in  the  dwellings  of  thousands,  not  only  as 
regards  portraiture  in  general,  but  also  as  to  the  resemblances  of  those 
who  by  their  genius  and  virtues  have  deserved  our  admiration  and 
esteem. 

Again :  photo-sculpture  will  be  the  easy  and  inexpensive  means  of 
reproducing,  in  various  sizes  and  with  unerring  faithfulness,  the  beautiful 
remains  of  antique  sculpture,  whether  statues,  vases,  or  other  objects 
which  can  only  be  seen  in  museums  and  galleries,  and  thus  the  public 
can  possess,  at  a  small  cost,  copies,  or  rather  facsimiles,  of  the  great 
creations  of  past  ages.  The  only  copies  existing  of  those  works  cannot 
often  be  repeated,  for  they  must  be  made  at  some  risk  of  injuring  the 
original,  the  only  process  hitherto  known  being  that  of  taking  casts ; 
hence  they  are  expensive  and  rare.  To  obtain  a  certain  number  of  photo¬ 
graphs  of  these  precious  relics  is  all  that  will  be  needed  for  their  repro¬ 
duction  by  the  photo-sculpture  process. 

Photography  has  already  been  the  means  of  copying  the  paintings  of 
celebrated  masters  existing  in  public  and  private  galleries.  By  those 
photographs  everyone  is  enabled  to  possess  copies  of  the  noblest  works  in 
the  art  of  painting.  These  copies  contain  composition,  design,  and  every¬ 
thing  capable  of  conveying  the  feeling  of  the  artist ;  but  they  are  defi¬ 
cient  in  one  essential — colour  ! 

It  is  otherwise  as  regards  the  representation  of  statuary  which  leaves 
to  the  mind  to  imagine  colour.  Photo-sculpture  has,  then,  the  advantage 
of  reproducing  works  in  sculpture  without  depriving  us  of  any  of  the 
attributes  which  have  made  them  famous. 

Photo-sculpture  will  further  be  applied  to  the  representations  of 
animals,  showing  them  in  true  and  natural  attitudes.  By  this  means 
faithful  models  will  be  introduced  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  clocks, 
furniture,  and  much  that  contributes  to  the  embellishment  of  our 
dwellings. 

In  a  word,  photo-sculpture  is  calculated  to  spread  the  taste  for  the 
beautiful  in  form ;  it  opens  a  new  era,  which  will  be  remarkable  in  the 
history  of  the  fine  arts. 

I  have  thought  that  I  could  not  give  to  the  meeting  a  better  illustration 
of  the  process  of  photo-sculpture  than  by  executing  the  bust  of  our  illus¬ 
trious  President,  Sir  Charles  Lyell.  I  invited  Sir  Charles  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  and  he  was  kind  enough  to  sit  for  his  photographs  on  the  16th  of 
August. 

The  machine  has  done  the  work,  the  sculptor  has  given  the  finishing 
touch  to  the  model,  and  here  is  the  bust  completed,  Sir  Charles  not  hav¬ 
ing  seen  it  before  I  brought  it  to  the  meeting  ! 

In  so  short  a  time  I  have  also  been  able  to  obtain  from  the  same  bust  a 
model  in  bronze,  and  I  leave  to  the  meeting  to  form  some  opinion  of 
photo-sculpture  by  this  and  other  examples  now  near  me. 

A.  Claudet,  F.R.S. 

[The  foregoing  paper  was  illustrated  by  a  model  of  the  photo-sculpture 
apparatus,  by  means  of  which  M.  Claudet  showed  how  the  modelling  of 
the  clay  was  effected.  It  was  further  illustrated  by  the  exhibition  of 
several  statuettes  and  busts,  among  which  were  those  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell, 
Sir  David  Brewster,  and  others,  which  elicited  loud  applause.  No  dis¬ 
cussion  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper.] 


SECTION  B. 

Tuesday,  Sept.  20th. 

Propessok  Roscoe  made  a  communication  on  a  Chemical  Photometer  for 
Meteorological  Observations,  some  general  remarks  on  which  will  be  found 
in  the  admirable  address  delivered  by  him  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  and 
which  will  bo  found  appended  to  our  report  of  the  proceeding  of  the 


meeting.  Professor  Roscoe  also  read  a  paper  (ol  which  we  give  acopLus 
abstract)  entitled 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TOWARDS  THE  FOUNDATION  OF 
QUANTITATIVE  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  the  photographic  process  is  still  in  the 
first  or  qualitative  stage  of  development,  and  wo  are  at  present  unac¬ 
quainted  with  a  single  quantitative  fact  respecting  these  somewhat  com¬ 
plicated  phenomena.  The  following  results  of  experiments  upon  the 
measurement  of  the  relative  degrees  of  sensitiveness  possessed  by  photo¬ 
graphic  papers,  prepared  with  various  reagents,  have  been  earned  out 
at  my  suggestion  by  Mr.  Arthur  M’Dougall,  a  student  in  my  laboratory, 
and  may  appear  of  interest  as  forming  a  starting  point  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  quantitative  photography. 

The  method  of  measurement  employed  is  founded  upon  the  experi¬ 
mental  law  pointed  out  by  Professor  Bunsen  and  myself,  that  a  constant 
product  of  the  intensities  of  the  actinic  lights  into  the  times  of  exposure 
always  corresponds  to  a  constant  tint  on  the  photographic  paper.  Hence, 
if  the  several  prepared  papers  have  to  be  exposed  to  a  constant  source  of 
light  for  the  times  t,  t„  t  ,  tn,  in  order  that  they  shall  all  exhibit  the 
same  tint  when  examined  by  the  light  of  the  soda  flame,  the  relative 
sensitiveness  of  the  papers  are  represented  by  the  reciprocals  of  the 
above  times.  As,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  expose  papers  of  different 
degrees  of  sensitiveness  for  varying  times  until  a  constant  tint  has  been 
obtained,  the  papers  were  all  exposed  for  the  same  length  of  time,  and 
the  different  tints  read  off  upon  a  graduated  standard  strip,  prepared  in 
the  pendulum  photometer;  and  thus  the  times  calculated,  which  each 
paper  must  have  been  exposed  in  order  to  bring  them  all  to  one  tint, 
taken  as  the  standard.  For  cases  in  which  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
papers  differed  too  widely  to  admit  of  measurement  in  this  way, 
each  paper  was  exposed  in  the  pendulum  photometer  for  different 
known  times ;  and  thus  a  comparison  of  their  shades  upon  a  gra¬ 
duated  strip  rendered  possible,  and  all  errors  arising  from  alteration 
of  the  light  removed.  The  exact  coincidence  of  the  tints  upon  the 
papers,  with  that  of  the  graduated  strips,  were  read  off  by  the  light 
of  the  soda  flame.  The  first  experiments  were  made  with  the  view 
of  determining  the  relative  degree  of  sensitiveness  possessed  by  papers 
containing  varying  quantities  of  the  same  salts ;  and  it  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  shown  that  whilst  alteration  of  the  strength  of  the  silver  bath 
between  certain  limits  affected  but  very  slightly  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
paper,  the  strength  of  the  salt  solution  into  which  the  paper  was  previously 
dipped  exerted  a  most  important  influence.  Hence  the  sensitiveness  of 
papers  were  first  determined  which  were  pi’epared  in  solutions  of  chloride 
of  sodium  containing  J,  J,  f,  1,  2,  3,  4.  .10  per  cent,  of  salt,  and  after¬ 
wards  silvered  in  a  bath  containing  10  per  cent,  of  nitrate.  Numbers 
were  thus  obtained  (from  a  very  extended  series  of  experiments),  giving 
the  sensitiveness  of  each  paper ;  that  salted  in  a  one-per-cent,  solution 
being  taken  as  the  unit;  and  from  these  numbers  a  curve  was  drawn 
representing  the  degree  of  sensitiveness  possessed  by  papers  salted  in  solu¬ 
tions  of  every  intermediate  strength.  *  *  *  *  A  carefully-prepared 

table  was  here  submitted,  illustrative  of  the  progressive  increase  in  sensi¬ 
tiveness  in  proportion  to  the  increased  quantity  of  chloride.  Experiments 
were  also  made  with  bromide  and  iodide ;  also  with  various  bases,  such  as 
ammonium,  potassium,  and  sodium,  issuing  in  the  conclusion,  in  every 
instance,  that  the  base  had  no  effect  whatever  on  the  sensitiveness.  Paper 
salted  with  iodide  of  potassium  was  found,  after  a  long  exposure,  to  be 
insufficiently  coloured  to  afford  facilities  for  measurement.  Papers  pre¬ 
pared  with  a  bromide  were  found  to  be  greatly  superior  in  sensitiveness 
to  those  prepared  with  a  chloride,  and  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  bromide 
and  chloride  were  equal  in  sensitiveness  to  that  prepared  with  bromide 
alone.  Paper  prepared  with  equal  proportions  of  chloride  and  iodide  was 
also  more  sensitive  than  chloride  alone.  Paper  prepared  with  equal  pro¬ 
portions  of  chloride,  iodide,  and  bromide  also  gave  a  great  increase  of  sen¬ 
sitiveness.  A  singular  result  followed  the  mixture  of  bromide  and  iodide 
in  equal  proportions,  the  paper  being  much  less  sensitive  than  when  the 
bromide  alone  was  used. 

[Professor  Roscoe  desires  us  to  say  that  the  experiments  are  being  con¬ 
tinued,  and  when  completed  will  be  published  in  an  extended  form. — Eds.] 


SECTION  D. 

Wednesday,  Sept.  21  st. 

ON  THE  APPLICATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  THE  MAGIC 
LANTERN  TO  MICROSCOPIC  AND  NATURAL  HISTORY 
CLASS  DEMONSTRATIONS. 

As  I  understand  Drs.  Maddox,  Abercrombie,  and  Wright  will  place  be¬ 
fore  this  meeting  papers  on  the  production  of  photographs  of  microscopic 
objects,  I  beg  to  call  attention  to  a  special  application  of  the  very  beau¬ 
tiful  results  obtained  by  the  methods  they  severally  recommend,  viz., 
the  projection  of  transparent  positive  photographs  of  such  or  other 
natural  history  objects  on  a  screen  by  means  of  an  achromatic  demon¬ 
strating  lantern  for  the  purpose  of  class  instruction.  I  trust  I  shall  be 
able  to  show  to  those  wrho  may  not  have  given  previous  attention  to  the 
subject,  that  the  magic  lantern  is  destined  to  take  rank  as  a  philosophical 
instrument  of  great  educational  value. 

Most  are  aware  that  natural  history  designs  have  been  produced  by 
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the  ordinary  magic  lantern  colourist ;  but  such  productions  rarely  satisfy 
us.  Undoubtedly,  many  subjects  painted  for  the  lantern  are  really 
artistic  productions ;  but  can  the  best  artist  for  one  moment  pretend  to 
cope  with  Nature  ?  Can  any  artist  (even  if  he  be  a  pre-Raphaelite)  for 
one  moment  hope  to  introduce  the  amount  of  detail  she,  with  her  undu¬ 
lating  brushes  of  light,  fixes  upon  the  film,  which  her  assistant,  the 
chemist,  has  prepared  for  her  ?  For  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  whilst 
the  artist  delights  in  broad  effects,  the  naturalist  regards  detail  as  a 
sine  qua  non,  their  aims  being  different ;  and  it  must  be  patent  to  every¬ 
one  that,  while  the  painted  views  we  have  long  been  accustomed  to  meet 
every  requirement  where  mere  amusement  is  concerned,  photographic 
transparencies  on  glass  must  be  the  great  means  by  which  the  magic 
lantern  will  be  rendered  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  instruction. 

I  have  long  been  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  lecturer  on 
botany,  zoology,  microscopy,  geology,  anatomy,  and  even  on  pathology, 
would  welcome  as  a  boon  truthful  transcripts  of  nature  which  could  be 
packed  in  a  small  space,  and  then  shown  on  a  scale  to  arrest  attention  in 
the  student.  All  persons  who  have  had  any  experience  in  scientific 
educational  matters  know  the  value  of  appealing  to  the  eye.  Book  know¬ 
ledge,  or  that  experience  gained  even  from  the  most  graphic  description, 
is  of  little  value  to  the  student  who  would  become  a  true  naturalist.  He 
must  see — if  possible,  handle — the  objects  of  his  study.  The  next  best 
thing  to  this  is  to  be  familiar  with  the  most  accurate  delineations  of  the 
forms  he  wishes  to  become  acquainted  with  ;  and  here  photography  offers 
its  aid,  and  the  magic  lantern  popularises  its  efforts.  Moreover,  this 
mode  of  presenting  delineations  of  objects,  described  by  a  teacher,  is  very 
impressive,  the  luminous  diagram  being  of  such  a  size  that  every  student 
in  the  largest  lecture  hall  can  discern  the  most  minute  details,  which  is 
more  than  can  be  said  of  ordinary  diagrams  as  usually  placed  before  a 
class.  But  beyond  this,  when  the  photographs  have  been  taken  with  due 
artistic  regard  to  light  and  shade  and  angle  of  view,  a  perfect  stereoscopic 
effect  is  produced,  the  object  standing  forth  from  the  screen  with  all  the 
roundness  of  nature.  Again :  as  only  one  view  is  presented  at  a  time,  the 
attention  of  the  student  is  fixed  upon  the  subject  of  the  lecturer’s  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  the  eye  cannot  wander  from  one  picture  to  another,  as  is  too 
often  the  case  when  a  number  of  the  ordinary  paper  diagrams  are  dis¬ 
played  at  one  time. 

As  ordinary  magic  lantern  pictures  are  in  main  made  up  of  patches  of 
colour,  they  can  be  shown  by  lenses  that  do  not  require  great  optical  per¬ 
fection  ;  as,  however,  photographs  are  made  up  of  detail,  if  they  are 
shown  with  lenses  that  are  not  achromatic,  a  fringe  of  colour  will  be  ap¬ 
parent  on  every  line,  and  the  defoct  in  the  optical  parts  of  the  apparatus 
used  in  their  exhibition  will  tend  to  produce  a  blurred  effect— in  fact,  a 
picture  wanting  in  definition. 

It  is  customary  to  mount  each  magic  lantern  view  in  a  separate  wooden 
frame ;  but,  if  in  place  of  this  we  produce  our  photographs  within  a  disc 
three  inches  in  diameter  on  glasses  of  a  standard  size  (after  the  manner  of 
the  Microscopical  Society),  viz.,  three  and  a-half  inches  square,  then  the 
slides  may  be  packed  in  grooved  boxes  to  occupy  so  little  space  that  a  pro¬ 
fessor  might  carry  typical  representations  of  any  department  of  nature  in 
his  coat  pocket.  By  this  method  it  is  only  necessary  to  employ  a  pair  of 
view  holders,  and  to  alternate  them,  one  subject  being  changed  for  the 
next,  while  the  previous  one  is  being  exhibited  in  the  lantern.  But  pho¬ 
tographic  magic  lantern  views,  even  when  not  in  use,  may  be  made 
available  for  educational  purposes ;  for  I  would  suggest  that,  if  they  re¬ 
present  natural  history  subjects,  instead  of  stowing  them  away  in  boxes, 
they  should  be  placed  in  the  open  cases  of  museums,  &c.,  beside  allied 
objects,  care  being  taken  that  they  are  fixed  at  such  an  angle  that  light 
should  be  reflected  through  them  by  aid  of  a  piece  of  white  paper  placed 
behind  the  transparency,  or  by  mounting  the  views  in  long  frames,  backed 
with  fine  ground  glass,  they  might  serve  as  appropriate  borders  to  the 
windows  of  a  scientific  institution.  The  advantages  I  claim,  then,  for 
magic  lantern  views,  when  educational  value  is  aimed  at,  are  delineations 
truthful  to  nature  and  abounding  in  detail,  cheapness,  compactness,  as 
compared  with  paper  diagrams,  and  their  utility  in  museums  when  not 
in  use  for  their  legitimate  purpose.  As  the  specimens  placed  upon  the 
table  have  been  exhibited  upon  the  screen  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  the 
Photographic  Society,  the  British  Medical  Association,  &c.,  there  are 
many  who  can  attest  as  to  their  value. 

Having  referred  to  the  general  advantages  of  the  method  advocated  for 
the  illustration  of  lectures,  I  will  refer  to  one  or  two  subjects  in  detail. 

Some  ten  years  since  I  made  an  attempt  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital 
to  photograph  anatomical  subjects  that  had  been  carefully  prepared  for 
me  by  Mr.  Luther  Holden ;  but,  though  from  one  to  twenty  minutes’  ex¬ 
posure  was  given,  nothing  but  a  faint  image  presented  itself.  I  first 
attributed  this  extraordinary  failure  to  the  miasma  of  the  dissecting-room, 
but  on  the  subject  being  photographed  out  in  the  open  air,  the  fine  speci¬ 
men  now  upon  the  table  was  obtained.  Our  failure  was  really  attributable 
to  the  yellowish  light  reflected  from  the  buff  walls  of  the  dissecting  room, 
such  yellowish  light  making  little  or  no  impression  upon  a  sensitive  pho¬ 
tographic  film;  and  this  gives  us  a  hint,  if  it  be  thought  advisable  to 
employ  photography  sj-stematically  at  our  hospitals.  The  walls  of  the 
operating  room  must,  then,  be  left  white  or  coloured  blue —  not  that  that 
colour  will  add  any  actinic  power  to  the  light  reflected  from  such  surface, 
for  it  is  not  an  uncommon  error  amongst  photographers  to  believe  that  by 
allowing  the  light  of  heaven  to  pass  through  blue  glass  increased  actinic 
power  is  secured  to  their  operating  rooms ;  though  a  yellow  glass  will 


stop  the  progress  of  the  chemical  rays,  a  blue  glass  will  add  nothing  to  a 
passing  beam,  whether  it  be  rich  or  poor  in  actinic  rays.  The  same,  of 
course,  applies  to  reflecting  surfaces. 

Many  are  aware  that  Dr.  Hugh  Diamond  photographed  a  series  of  Types 
of  the  Physiognomy  of  Insanity — in  many  instances  the  progress  of  the 
various  stages  of  rare  cases  being  periodically  rendered  by  aid  of  the 
camera.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  method  should  not  be  applied  to 
pathological  and  surgical  cases ;  for  the  portrait  of  a  patient  may  be  taken 
at  any  given  moment,  and  instantaneously,  when  it  would  be  an  act  of 
barbarity  if  the  hand-draughtsman  and  painter  were  called  upon.  Then 
for  every  negative  taken  any  number  of  impressions,  either  on  paper  or 
glass,  can  be  produced,  either  for  use  in  the  stereoscope  or  on  the  screen. 
Thus,  many  a  rare  case  might  be  discoursed  on  by  the  professor  or  clinical 
demonstrator,  not  only  at  the  particular  hospital  in  which  the  patient  is 
placed,  but  at  any  other  medical  school,  at  home  or  abroad,  specimens  of 
pathological  photographs  are  placed  upon  the  table.  Whenever  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  the  negative  should  be  taken  from  nature ;  but  there  are  many  cases 
where  this  is  impossible,  and  "when  a  diagramatic  treatment  of  the  subject 
is  desirable.  This  specially  holds  good  with  many  oceanic  forms  of  life, 
for,  when  out  of  a  sufficient  bulk  of  their  native  element,  they  collapse 
and  look  anything  but  “  from  the  life and  the  same  mode  of  treatment 
applies  to  certain  anatomical  and  pathological  subjects. 

Again  :  from  the  rarity  of  the  subject  desired,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
resort  to  engraving ;  but  no  expense  should  be  spared  to  procure  them 
from  the  works  of  the  best  authorities,  and  in  such  a  style  of  execution 
as  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the  Ray  and  Palseonto graphical 
Societies.  If  artistic,  the  negatives  should  be  taken  from  the  originals, 
so  that  the  characteristic  touch  of  the  artist  may  be  ensured. 

Where  negatives  of  microscopic  objects  have  to  be  secured,  we  must 
adopt  one  of  several  arrangements  that  are  founded  on  a  common 
principle,  such  as  have  been  recommended  by  Messrs.  Reade,  Delves, 
Shadbolt,  myself,  Drs.  Maddox,  Abercrombie,  Wright,  and  others. 
But  when  professional  engagements  prevent  the  naturalist  from  work¬ 
ing  at  other  times  than  in  the  evening,  then  the  magnesium  light 
strongly  recommends  itself  to  notice ;  and  perhaps  the  best  form  of 
magnesium  lamp  is  that  in  which  “a  charge”  of  wire  is  burnt  within 
the  apex  of  the  flame  of  a  Herapath’s  blow-pipe,  placed  within  the 
focus  of  a  small  parabolic  reflector.  In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that 
every  exploring  expedition  should  be  accompanied  by  its  official 
photographer — that  every  national  museum,  observatory,  and  hospital 
should  have  its  appointed  photographic  operator,  and  then  the  hoped-for 
time  may  come  when  we  can,  in  systematic  manner,  place  the  records 
of  scientific  travel,  the  transcripts  of  nature’s  treasures,  and  the  history 
of  the  progress  of  disease  upon  the  screens  of  our  lecture  theatres, 
among  the  stereographs  of  our  cabinets,  and  in  the  pages  of  the  books  in 
our  libraries.  Samxjel  Highley,  F.CI.S.,  F.C.S.,  &c. 


ON  THE  CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  LIGHT. 

[The  following  lecture  was  delivered  by  Professor  Roscoe,  in  the  Theatre 

Royal,  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  September  16th  : — ] 

The  direction  of  progress,  which  is  chiefly  characteristic  of  modem 
science,  is,  without  doubt,  the  gradual  establishment  of  the  principle  of 
the  conservation  of  energy.  This  great  landmark  in  science  teaches  that 
a  loss  or  destruction  of  force  is  as  impossible  as  a  loss  or  annihilation  of 
matter ;  that  all  the  exhibitions  of  activity  going  on  around  us  are  but 
changes  of  one  form  of  energy  into  another ;  and  that,  therefore,  the 
various  forces,  such  as  mechanical  action,  light,  heat,  electricity,  mag¬ 
netism,  and  chemical  action,  are  mutually  convertible,  any  one  being 
capable  of  expression  in  terms  of  any  other.  The  proof  of  the  correlation 
and  equivalence  of  the  various  forms  of  energy  has  been  the  work  of 
some  of  the  foremost  minds  of  the  century,  and,  thanks  to  their  labours, 
we  are  now  able  to  express  the  value  of  heat,  electricity,  magnetism,  and 
chemical  action  in  terms  of  common  mechanics  measured  by  the  ordinary 
method  of  a  weight  raised  through  a  given  space. 

In  the  case  of  heat  and  mechanical  action,  especially,  has  this  mutual 
equivalence  been  made  apparent,  and  the  fact  that  heat  is  but  a  mode  of 
motion  has  been  rendered  plain  even  to  the  general  public.  We  are  able 
not  only  to  measure  heat,  relatively  with  the  thermometer,  but  abso¬ 
lutely  in  terms  of  our  mechanical  unit.  We  are  now  acquainted  with 
the  total  amount  of  that  life  and  force-sustaining  radiation  emanating 
from  the  sun,  without  which  our  earth  would  be  a  cold  and  barren  mass, 
devoid  not  only  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  life  with  which  it  teems, 
but  of  the  slightest  breath  of  wind  and  the  smallest  drop  of  rain.'  We 
now  know  that  the  quantity  of  heat  emitted  by  each  square  foot  of  the 
sun’s  surface  every  hour  is  equal  to  that  generated  by  the  combustion  of 
1,500  lbs  of  coal,  or,  expressed  in  a  mechanical  measure,  this  energy 
equals  the  work  done  by  7,000  horses.  If  we  then  remember  the  sun’s 
magnitude — such  that  its  radius  is  larger  than  the  distance  from  the  earth’s 
centre  to  that  of  the  moon — we  can  form  some  idea  of  the  enormous 
quantity  of  energy  which  is  thus  poured  forth  into  space.  The  portion 
which  falls  upon  the  earth’s  surface  of  this  enormous  amount  of  heat, 
although  it  creates  nearly  all  the  motion  and  supports  all  the  life  with 
which  our  earth  abounds,  is  but  the  12,300,000,000th  part  of  the  total 
quantity  emitted  by  the  sun.  This  vivifying  solar  radiation  of  heat  is 
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very  unequally  distributed  over  the  surface  of  our  planet,  mainly  owing 
to  the  absorption  effected  by  the  atmosphere,  giving  rise  to  those  differ¬ 
ences  of  temperature  producing  the  variety  of  climates  seen  on  the  earth’s 
surface  These  rays,  which  especially  act  to  bring  about  change  of 
temperature,  are,  however,  not  the  only  portions  of  the  sun’s  radiation 
which  produce  effects  upon  the  surface  of  our  planet ;  wc  find,  in  addition, 
rays  which  produce  little  heating  effect,  but  which  affect  the  eye,  and  are 
termed  rays  of  light,  and  we  discover  the  existence  of  rays  which  are 
specially  characterised  by  their  power  of  effecting  the  decomposition  of 
certain  chemical  substances,  and  hence  have  been  called  the  chemical 
rays  If  we  decompose  the  white  sunlight  into  its  component  parts,  we 
find  that  the  heating  rays  are  the  least  refrangible,  the  maximum  of 
heatino-  effect  being  produced  at  a  point  extending  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  visible  red,  whilst  the  heat-producing  power  of  the  spectrum 
gradually  fades  away  as  we  go  on,  and  is  scarcely  perceptible  in  the 
violet.  Passing  onwards,  we  see  that  the  maximum  of  the  light-giving 
rays  exists  in  the  yellow ;  this  portion  of  the  spectrum  appears  brightest 
to  our  eyes,  whilst  it  fades  off  in  intensity  to  either  side.  Further  on 
we  meet  with  a  new  class  of  rays  which  possess  very  little  heating  power, 
and  do  not  affect  the  eye  strongly,  but  yet  possess  a  very  remarkable  pro¬ 
perty  viz.,  that  of  decomposing  certain  chemical  compounds.  We  must, 
however  not  forget  that  there  is  no  difference  of  kind  between  these 
various  rays ;  the  heating  rays  and  the  chemically-active  rays  only  differ 
from  each  other  as  the  red  and  the  yellow  rays  differ,  viz.,  in  wave,  length, 
and  intensity  of  vibration.  Although  the  total  amount  of  the  heat  de¬ 
rived  from  the  solar  radiation  has  been  measured,  no  method  has,  as  yet, 
been  generally  adopted  for  measuring  separately  the  varying  amount  of 
the  chemically-active  portions  of  this  radiation,  and  we  are,  therefore, 
unacquainted  with  the  distribution  of  these  chemical  rays  over  the  earth’s 
surface,  although,  as  we  shall  see,  they  are  of  primary  importance  as 
determining,  to  a  great  extent,  the  plant  and  animal-producing  power  of 

a  country.  ,,  ,  .  .  _  ,  , 

My  object  this  evening,  in  the  discourse  which  I  have  the  honour  of 
delivering,  is  to  point  out  the  interest  and  importance  attaching  to  these 
chemically-active  rays,  and  to  describe  a  method  of  measuring  their 
varying  intensity  at  any  given  spot  upon  the  earth  s  surface,  which, 
although  it  does  not  reduce  these  actions  to  the  mechanical  standard,  gives 
us  a  relative  measure  for  these  rays,  corresponding  to  the  thermometric 
measurement  of  heat. 

Let  me,  in  the  first  place,  endeavour  tojgivejyou  some  examples  of  the 
chemical  action  effected  by  light.  I  need  do  no  more  than  refer,  as  a 
familiar  example,  to  that  most  beautiful  of  modern  arts— photography, 
illustrating,  as  it  does  at  once,  the  simplest  and  most  complicated  of  the 
chemical  actions  of  light.  The  simple  actions  consist  in  the  decompo¬ 
sition  of  silver  salts,  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  by  the  light,  in  the 
blackening,  for  instance,  of  photographic  paper  in  the  sunlight.  The 
most  complicated  of  the  actions  are  exemplified  in  that  wonderful  latent 
image  formed  upon  the  sensitive  plate,  the  light  having  effected  upon  the 
chemical  constituents  a  change  which  is  invisible,  even  under  the  micro¬ 
scope,  but  which  enables  them  to  decompose  when  brought  under  the 
influence  of  certain  deoxidising  agents,  the  developers  of  the  photo¬ 
graphers.  The  theory  of  the  photographic  processes  is,  at  present,  in 
its  earliest  infancy.  The  art  has  progressed  far;  but,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  the  science  follows  only  slowly.  We  know  little  about  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  even  the  visible  image;  we  know  nothing  about  the  kind  of 
decomposition  which  occurs  in  the  formation  of  the  latent  and  invisible 
image ;  nor  are  we  acquainted  with  the  scientific  explanation  of  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  various  reagents  used  amongst  photographers. 

A  second  illustration  of  the  chemical  action  of  light  is  the  combination 
which  light  effects  upon  a  mixture  of  the  two  elementary  gases,  chlorine 
and  hydrogen.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  small  glass  bulb  filled  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  exactly  equal  volumes  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen.  These  gases 
will  remain  for  any  length  of  time  in  contact  without  the  slightest  com¬ 
bination  ensuing  if  they  are  kept  in  the  dark  and  kept  cool;  expose  them 
but  for  one  second  to  the  direct  sunlight,  and  combination  ensues  so 
rapidly  that  a  sharp  explosion  occurs,  owing  to  the  great  heat  which  is 
evolved.  I  have  here  the  power  of  producing  a  light  so  rich  in  the 
chemically-active  rays  that  the  result  will  be  the  same  as  if  I  threw  the 
bulb  into  the  sunlight. 

I  wish  next  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  only  those  of  the  sun’s  rays 
which  exist  at  or  near  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum  have  the  power  to 
act  thus  chemically.  The  light  evolved  by  phosphorus  burning  in  oxy¬ 
gen  contains  so  much  chemically-active  light  that  it  will  explode  the 
bulbs  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen.  If,  however,  I  burn  the  phosphorus  in 
a  globe  of  red  glass,  the  chemically-active  blue  rays  cannot  pass,  they  are 
all  absorbed  by  the  red  colouring  matter  of  the  glass,  and  the  bulb  ex¬ 
posed  to  this  light  will  not  explode.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  I  burn  the 
phosphorus  in  a  similar  globe  made  of  blue  glass,  the  highly  refrangible 
bluo  rays  will  pass  through,  and,  falling  upon  the  chlorine  and  hydrogen 
bulb,  it  will  explode. 

As  a  third  and  last  example  of  the  chemical  action  of  light  I  would 
refer  to  the  relation  in  which  the  chemical  rays  stand  to  vegetable  life. 
If  wo  examine  the  chemical  constitution  of  vegetables,  we  find  that  they 
consist  almost  entirely,  although  the  other  constituents  are  necessary,  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen — substances  all  contained  in  the  atmosphere. 
^  hen  vegetable  matter  is  destroyed  by  oxidation  or  burnt,  carbonic  acid 
and  water  are  formed,  and  heat  is  evolved.  It  is  upon  this  heat  alone  that 


animals  exist ;  all  their  energy  is  thus  heat  thrown  into  other  channels, 
and  their  forces  aro  derived  from  those  locked  up  in  the  vegetable  organ¬ 
isms  upon  which  they  feed.  Whence  is  this  heat  derived  P  How  do  plants, 
then,  accumulate  this  store  of  energy  ?  They  obtain  it  from  the  sunlight. 
The  plant  absorbs  the  rapidly-vibrating  solar  radiations,  and  stores  them 
up  ready  to  be  again  given  out  in  various  forms  of  energy  when  tho 
vegetable  organism  is  destroyed  by  oxidation.  It  is  the  suniight  which, 
acting  upon  the  green  colouring  matter  of  leaves,  decomposes  the  carbonic 
acid  of  the  air  into  its  constituent  elements,  enabling  tho  plant  to  assimi¬ 
late  the  carbon,  and  to  turn  the  free  oxygen  back  into  tin  air  for  the 
subsequent  use  of  animals.  But,  in  this  case,  as  with  the  chlorine  and 
hydrogen,  it  is  only  the  most  refrangible,  the  bluo  portions  of  the  sun’s 
rays,  which  are  able  to  effect  this  decomposition.  I  can  illustrate  this 
power  which  the  green  leaves  possess  of  absorbing  tho  chemically-active 
rays,  whilst  leaves,  destitute  of  that  colour,  allow  the  rays  to  pass  through 
them  without  effecting  any  chemical  decomposition.  I  have  hero  some 
leaves  of  the  variegated  mint ;  a  portion  of  each  leaf  is  green,  and  a  por¬ 
tion  colourless.  Both  portions  are  equally  transparent  to  common  visible 
light,  as  we  see  when  we  throw  the  imago  of  the  leaves  on  tho  screen,  by 
means  of  the  lantern.  Here  I  have  a  sensitive  photographic  plato,  and  I 
will  place  the  leaves  upon  the  sensitive  surface,  and  then  exposo  tho  leaves 
to  a  strong  light,  so  that  the  rays  must  pass  through  tho  leaves  before 
they  reach  the  plate.  I  can  show  you  that  this  light  of  burning  magne¬ 
sium  wire  possesses  powerful  chemical  action,  as  it  immediately  causes  a 
bulb  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  gases  to  explode  when  brought  near.  On 
developing  the  latent  image  thus  produced,  we  shall  see  that  none  of  the 
chemically-active  rays  have  passed  through  the  green  parts  of  the  leaves 
to  the  sensitive  plate,  whilst  tho  white  portions  have  proved  transparent 
to  the  chemical  rays,  and  the  film  has  in  those  parts  been  decomposed. 
Hence,  too,  in  photographs,  the  loaves  of  trees  through  which  tho  light 
has  been  transmitted  appear  black,  whilst  the  leaves  from  which  tho 
light  is  reflected  contain  chemical  rays,  and  produce  the  proper  effect. 
I  need  not  enlarge  upon  the  importance  of  our  possessing  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  distribution  of  these  rays  on  the  earth’s  surfaco,  when  wo 
remember  that  vegetation  depends  on  these  rays  for  its  growth,  and 
that  the  amounts  of  the  chemical  rays  falling  on  a  different  6pot  aro 
by  no  means  proportional  to  the  amounts  of  the  heat-producing  rays 
as  measured  by  the  thermometer.  As  tho  measurements  of  tempera¬ 
ture  on  the  eai’th’s  surface  give  rise  to  isothermal  lines,  measure¬ 
ments  of  the  chemical  action  of  light  at  various  points  will  give  rise  to 
curves  of  equal  chemical  intensity,  and  thus  we  shall  obtain  a  truer 
measure  of  the  climate  than  we  possess  at  the  present  time.  Tho  method 
of  measurement  of  the  chemical  action  effected  by  tho  sun  and 
daylight,  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain,  is,  I  believe,  now  so  far 
perfect  that  it  may  be  introduced  for  practical  registration  in  meteoro¬ 
logical  observatories.  The  instrument  which  I  hold  in  my  hands  is  all 
that  is  needed  for  making  the  observations,  and  the  curves  of  daily 
chemical  intensity  upon  the  diagrams  (to  which  I  shall  again  refer)  show 
the  kind  of  results  thus  obtained.  For  some  j’ears  I  have  had  tho  plea¬ 
sure  and  advantage  of  being  associated  in  a  series  of  researches  upon  the 
measurement  of  the  chemical  action  of  light,  with  a  man  whom  I  am 
proud  to  number  amongst  my  most  intimate  friends — Professor  Bunsen, 
of  Heidelberg  (cheers) — and  to  him  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  ascribe  tho 
merit,  if  such  be  found,  in  the  method  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  make 
plain  to  you.  This  method  consists  in  the  exact  estimation  of  the  time 
which  a  photographic  paper  of  a  constant  degree  of  sensitiveness  re¬ 
quires  to  be  exposed  to  light  in  order  to  attain  a  certain  given  tint,  it  be¬ 
ing  ascertained  that  this  same  tint  is  always  produced  when  the  same 
amount  of  light  falls  upon  the  sensitive  paper.  Hence  it  was  necessary 
to  construct  an  apparatus  in  which  sensitised  photographic  paper  could 
be  exposed  to  the  sunlight  for  definite  times  measured  by  small  fractions 
of  a  second.  This  instrument  consists  essentially  of  a  pendulum,  vibrat¬ 
ing  about  three-quarter  seconds,  by  whose  oscillation  a  sheet  of  darkened 
mica  is  withdrawn  from,  and  brought  back  over,  a  horizontal  strip  of 
paper  prepared  with  chloride  of  silver,  and  placed  in  a  constant  position 
relative  to  the  pendulum  and  sheet  of  mica.  The  time  during  which 
each  point  in  the  length  of  the  strip  is  exposed  is  different,  and  the  time 
of  exposure  for  each  point  can  be  calculated  when  the  length  and  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  strip,  and  the  duration  and  amplitude  of  the  pendulum’s 
vibration  are  given.  The  strip  of  sensitive  paper  presents,  after  exposure,  a 
gradual  diminution  of  shade  from  dark  to  light,  and  for  each  shade  the 
time  of  exposure  is  known.  In  order  that  such  a  graduated  strip  may  serve 
as  a  means  of  measuring  the  chemical  action  of  light,  we  require — 1.  To 
know  the  relation  existing  between  the  several  tints  and  the  intensity  of 
the  light  necessary  to  produce  such  tints. — 2.  To  construct  sensitive  paper 
which  shall  always  possess  the  same  degree  of  sensitiveness,  and  can  easily 
be  prepared  when  required.  It  was  found  by  a  long  series  of  experiments 
that  it  was  possible  by  adhering  strictly  to  a  certain  method  of  manipu¬ 
lation  to  prepare  standard  papers  which,  when  made,  possess  a  constant 
degree  of  sensitiveness,  so  that  if  the  same  light  falls  upon  them,  the 
papers  are  always  coloured  to  the  same  tint.  Experiment  likewise  showed 
that  the  tint  attained  by  such  a  paper  was  constant  when  the  quantity  of 
light  falling  upon  it  also  remained  constant;  so  that  light  of  the 
intensity  50,  falling  upon  the  paper  for  the  time  1,  produced  the  same 
blackening  effect  as  light  of  the  intensity  1  falling  upon  it  for  the  time 
50.  Knowing  this  law,  which  regulates  the  degree  of  shade  of  the  paper, 
and  having  a  surface  of  a  perfectly  constant  degree  of  sensitiveness,  it  is 
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easy  to  obtain  absolute  measurements  of  the  chemical  action  of  light. 
For  this  purpose  an  arbitrary  unit  of  measurement  is  chosen  by  making 
a  standard  tint  which  can  be  easily  and  exactly  reproduced  at  any  time. 
The  quantity  of  light  which  shall,  in  a  second  or  unit  of  time,  produce  a 
blackening  effect  of  the  standard  photographic  paper  equal  to  that  of  the 
standard  tint,  is  said  to  have  the  same  chemical  intensity.  If  the  time 
needed  to  produce  this  same  tint  be  found,  by  experiment  with  the  pendu¬ 
lum  photometer,  to  be  two  seconds,  then  the  chemical  intensity  is  one-half, 
and  so  on.  All  that  is  needed,  in  order  to  obtain  accurate  measurements 
of  the  chemical  action  of  diffused  daylight  or  sunlight,  is  to  be  able  to  find 
i  the  time  necessary  to  effect  a  blackening  of  the  normal  paper  equal  in 
shade  to  the  standard  tint.  This  is  done  by  means  of  the  graduated  strip 
.  made  in  the  pendulum-photometer.  For  the  purpose  of  accurately  com¬ 
paring  these  tints,  the  ordinary  daylight,  or  even  lamplight  cannot  be 
used,  as  a  change  would  thereby  be  produced  on  the  sensitive  paper.  A 
light  which  does  not  act  chemically  must  be  used ;  such  a  light  is  the 
monochromatic  soda  flame.  I  can  easily  show  you  that  the  yellow  soda 
I  flame  contains  no  chemically-active  rays ;  for,  as  you  see,  its  spectrum 
consists  of  one  bright  yellow  line,  devoid  altogether  of  the  power  of  decom¬ 
posing  the  salts  of  silver.  I  cannot  look  upon  this  splendid  yellow  line 
without  referring  to  the  grand  discovery  of  which  this  line  has  proved  the 
keystone — I  mean  that  of  the  chemical  composition  of  the  solar  atmo¬ 
sphere  by  Kirchhoff  (applause).  By  observing  the  coincidence  of  this 
bright  yellow  line  with  the  dark  solar  line  D,  and  by  reversing  it,  Kirch¬ 
hoff  was  first  led  to  the  proof,  soon  afterwards  rendered  certain,  of  the 
actual  existence  of  iron,  magnesium,  calcium,  and  other  metals  well-known 
on  this  earth  in  the  sun’s  atmosphere,  at  a  distance  of  ninety-one  millions 
of  miles  (loud  applause).  The  light  from  this  dame  possesses 
another  advantage,  namely,  fhat  the  unavoidable  differences  of  colour 
are  not  seen,  variation  in  shade  alone  being  perceptible.  Bjr  help 
of  this  soda  dame  the  coincidence  of  shade  of  the  graduated  strip 
with  the  standard  tint  can  be  read  off  with  the  greatest  precision. 
In  order  to  measure  the  chemical  intensity  of  the  daylight  at  any  time, 
all  that  is  needed  is  to  expose  a  strip  of  standard  paper  in  the  pendulum 
photometer  for  a  given  number  of  vibrations,  and  then  to  dnd  upon  the 
I  strip  thus  exposed  the  point  at  which  a  shade  equal  to  the  standard  tint 
I  has  been  produced.  Reference  to  a  table  gives  the  time  of  exposure 
I  necessary  to  produce  this  tint,  and  the  reciprocal  of  this  time  represents 
the  intensity  of  the  acting  light.  If  the  time  necessary  were  three 
seconds,  the  chemical  intensity  would  be  one-third  ;  if  the  time  were  half 
1  a  second  the  intensity  would  be  two.  In  this  way  curves  of  daily 
j  chemical  intensity  have  been  obtained,  which  show  the  variation  caused 
:  by  clouds  or  by  the  changing  altitude  of  the  sun.  These  curves  show 
maxima  and  minima  exactly  corresponding  to  the  appearance  and  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  sun  behind  a  cloud.  The  difference  between  the  sun’s 
chemical  intensity  in  summer  and  winter  is  thus  also  depicted.  Based 
upon  the  principles  of  the  pendulum-photometer,  a  much  simpler  method 
j  of  making  these  measurements  has  been  arranged,  as  follows  : — A  gradu- 
■  ated  strip  made  in  the  pendulum  photometer  is  fixed  in  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  and  pasted  upon  a  board  furnished  with  a  scale.  The  shades  of 
certain  points  on  the  fixed  strips  are  compared  with  the  shades  on  given 
points  upon  a  graduated  strip,  prepared  in  the  usual  way,  and  not  fixed 
in  hyposulphite.  The  fixed  strip  is  thus  calibrated  in  terms  of  the  unit 
of  measurement,  and  it  may  then  be  used  as  a  means  of  measuring  the 
'  chemical  action  of  light.  Small  pieces  of  the  standard  paper  are  then 
exposed  for  a  given  time  to  the  light  which  it  is  desired  to  measure,  until 
the  shade  approaches  that  of  a  part  of  the  fixed  strip.  The  point  of  exact 
coincidence  is  then  read  off  by  the  soda  flame,  as  usual.  In  this  way,  a 
piece  of  standard  paper  of  one  square  inch  of  area  will  serve  for  twenty 
separate  determinations,  and  the  whole  arrangement  for  exposure  may  be 
carried  in  the  pocket.  Determinations  of  the  chemical  action  of  the  total 
daylight  have  thus  been  made  at  Manchester,  at  the  most  widely  differing 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  continued  on  consecutive  days  for  a  month.  The 
I  diagrams  on  the  screen  show  the  nature  of  the  results  so  obtained.  In  the 
first  place,  let  us  notice  the  difference  of  the  amount  of  chemical 
action  effected  upon  a  cloudy  and  upon  a  cloudless  day:  the  curve  for  the 
former  is  low,  and  the  action  does  not  rise  above  0.18,  whilst  that  for 
1  the  latter  is  high,  extending  to  0.50  units.  The  sudden  variations,  too, 
of  the  chemical  action  which  occur  when  the  sun  is  obscured  by  a  cloud 
and  again  appears,  are  distinctly  seen  in  the  curves  ;  the  chemical  action 
I  then  falls,  as  it  were,  down  a  great  precipice,  and  rises  as  rapidly  when 
!  the  sun  shines.  We  also  see  the  great  difference  which  exists  between 
the  chemical  action  of  sunlight  in  summer,  autumn,  and  winter.  On  this 
diagram  we  have  the  curves  of  chemical  action  effected  at  Manchester  on 
the  summer  and  winter  solstice  and  at  the  two  equinoxes.  From  these 
curves  wc  can  estimate  the  relation  between  the  chemical  action  of  the 
above  days,  and  we  find  that  if  the  chemical  action  on  December  22, 1863, 
be  taken  as  the  unit,  that  on  the  autumnal  and  vernal  equinox  was  6-01°, 
and  that  at  the  summer  solstice  (June  22nd,  1864)  was  18-56°.  The 
curves  on  the  third  diagram  exhibit  the  chemical  action  occurring  simul- 
toneously  at  Heidelberg  and  Manchester,  on  July  4th,  1864.  It  was  not 
a  very  fine  day  at  Manchester  when  the  observation  was  made — not  an 
unfrequent  occurrence,  I  believe  (a  laugh).  From  these  curves  the  great 
difference  between  the  chemical  brightness  at  two  spots  on  the  earth’s 
surface,  separated  by  less  than  4°  of  latitude,  can  be  seen,  the  total 
chemical  action  at  Heidelberg  on  the  above-mentioned  day  being  more 
than  three  times  as  great  as  that  at  Manchester.  If  this  method  prove 


capable  (as  I  expect  it  will)  of  general  adoption  for  purposes  of  meteoro¬ 
logical  registration,  we  may  look  forward  to  obtaining  from  such  obser¬ 
vations  very  interesting  information  respecting  the  relative  distribution 
of  the  chemical  rays  over  the  earth’s  surface.  As  another  example  of  the 
measurement  of  the  chemical  action  of  light,  I  may  mention  that  of  the 
comparison  of  a  terrestrial  source  of  light  with  that  of  the  sun.  The 
light  emitted  by  burning  magnesium  wire  is  exceedingly  rich  in  chemical 
rays,  so  much  so  that  this  light  may  be  used  instead  of  sunlight  for  the 
purposes  of  photography.  As  an  illustration  of  this  I  will  endeavour, 
with  Mr.  Brothers’s  assistance,  to  take  a  photograph  of  our  President,  if  he 
will  kindly  permit  me  to  do  so.  [Sir  Charles  Lyell  here  took  a  seat  in  front 
of  the  white  board,  and,  by  the  light  of  burning  magnesium  wire,  a 
negative  was  taken,  from  which  a  piint  was  obtained  in  sufficient  time  to 
enable  a  capital  positive  to  be  thrown  upon  the  screen  by  the  aid  of  the 
oxyhydregen  light  before  the  audience  dispersed.  The  result  was  loudly 
cheered.]  The  spectrum  of  burning  magnesium  is  exceedingly  rich  in 
violet  and  ultra-violet  rays,  partly  due  to  the  incandescent  vapour  of 
magnesium  and  partly  to  the  intensely-heated  magnesia  formed  by 
the  combustion.  So  long  ago  as  1859  the  chemically-active  power 
possessed  by  this  light,  compared  with  that  of  the  sun,  was  determined, 
and  the  use  of  the  light  for  the  purposes  of  photography  was  proposed. 
It  was  shown  that  a  burning  surface  of  magnesium  wire,  which,  seen  from 
a  point  at  the  sea  level,  has  an  apparent  magnitude  equal  to  that  of  the 
sun,  effects  on  that  point  the  same  amount  of  chemical  action  as  the  sun 
would  do  if  shining  from  a  cloudless  skj^  at  a  height  of  99°  53'  above  the 
horizon.  On  comparing  the  visible  brightness  of  these  two  sources  of 
light,  it  was  found  that  the  brightness  of  the  sun’s  disc  as  measured  by 
the  eye  is  524  times  as  great  as  that  of  burning  magnesium  when  the 
sun’s  zenith  distance  is  67°  22' ;  whilst  at  the  same  zenith  distance  the 
sun’s  chemical  brightness  is  only  five  times  as  great.  Hence  the  value 
of  this  light  as  a  source  of  the  chemically-active  rays  for  photo¬ 
graphic  purposes  becomes  at  once  apparent.  In  the  memoirs  published 
in  the  above  year  it  is  stated  that  the  steady  and  equable  light 
evolved  by  magnesium  wire  burning  in  the  air,  and  the  immense  chemical 
action  thus  produced,  render  this  source  of  light  valuable  as  a  simple 
means  of  obtaining  a  given  quantity  of  chemical  illumination,  and 
that  the  combustion  of  this  metal  constitutes  so  definite  and  simple  a 
source  of  light  for  the  purposes  of  photo-chemical  measurement,  that  the 
wide  distribution  of  magnesium  becomes  desirable.  The  application  of 
this  metal  as  a  source  of  light  may  become  even  of  technical  importance. 
A  burning  magnesium  wire  of  the  thickness  of  0-297  millimetre  evolves 
as  much  light  as  seventy -four  stearine  candles,  of  which  five  go  to  the 
pound.  If  this  light  lasted,  one  minute,  0-987  metre  of  v,  ire,  weighing 
0-120  grammes,  would  be  burnt.  In  order  to  produce  a  light  equal  to 
seventy-four  stearine  candles  burning  for  ten  hours,  whereby  about  20  lbs. 
of  stearine  is  consumed,  72-2  grammes  (two  and  a-half  ounces)  of  magne¬ 
sium  would  be  required.  The  magnesium  wire  can  be  easily  prepared  by 
forcing  out  the  metal  from  a  heated  steel  press  having  a  fine  opening  at 
the  bottom.  This  wire  might  be  rolled  up  in  coils  upon  a  spindle,  which 
could  be  made  to  revolve  by  clockwork,  and  thus  the  cncl  of  the  wire 
guided  by  passing  through  a  groove  or  between  rollers  could  be  continu¬ 
ally  pushed  forward  into  a  gas  or  spirit-lamp  flame,  in  which  it  would 
burn. 

The  manufacture  of  this  metal  is  now  earned  on  under  Mr.  Sonstadt’s 
patent,  by  the  Magnesium  Metal  Company  of  Manchester,  and  the  light 
evolved  by  the  burning  wire  is  likely  to  be  applied  to  very  many  technical 
purposes.  Some  persons  are  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that  it  may  be 
used  for  illuminating  our  streets,  and  I  understand  that  the  gentlemen  who 
manufactured  the  metal  have  an  application  from  the  managers  of  the  gas 
works  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  who  seem  to  think  that  it  would  be  better  for 
them  there  to  light  with  magnesium  wire  instead  of  gas.  (Cheers  and 
laughter.)  I  believe  this  is  a  serious  proposal,  but  we  can  scarcely  expect 
that  it  will  be  carried  out  in  practice.  In  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  thank 
you  for  the  very  kind  way  in  which  you  have  listened  to  me.  (Loud  and 
prolonged  applause.) 


The  Permanency  oe  PnoTOGRArmc  Pictures. — A  very  beautiful 
sample  of  hyposulphite  of  lime,  manufactured  for  Dr.  Jullion  by  the 
Jarrow  Chemical  Company,  has  been  submitted  by  them  to  Mr.  Parry, 
of  Eldon-square,  Newcastle,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  its  properties  as*  a 
fixing  agent  for  photographic  pictures  upon  paper.  After  a  series  of 
careful  experiments,  Mr.  Parry  pronounces  this  salt  to  be  superior  in 
every  respect  to  the  hyposulphite  of  soda,  now  used  by  photographers. 
It  removes  the  chloride  of  silver  from  the  pores  of  paper  in  a  shorter 
time,  reduces  the  colour  less,  and  gives  a  richer  tone  to  the  prints  ;  ar.d 
is  not  only  more  easily  removed  from  the  paper  by  the  final  washing, 
but  for  chemical  reasons  is  not  likely  to  interfere  with  permanency,  if" a 
trace  of  it  should  be  left  on  the  finished  picture.  We  have  examined 
several  of  the  pictures  which  have  imdcrgone  some  of  the  comparative 
experiments,  and  in  every  case  the  print  fixed  with  the  hyposulphite  of 
lime  appears  to  possess  the  advantage  in  a  very  marked  degree.  Mr.  Parry 
also  remarks  that,  as  the  frequent  want  of  permanency  in  photographic 
prints  is  due  to  a  decomposition  between  the  silver  (which  forms  the 
picture)  and  a  trace  of  the  soda  salt  often  left  in  the  pores  of  the  paper, 
and  as  this  decomposition  does  not  take  place  when  the  lime  salt  is  used, 
wc  may  reasonably  expect  to  have  arrived  at  the  great  desideratum — 
permanency  in  photographic  pictures. — Xewcastlc  Doily  Journal. 
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#itr  ©tutorial  Cable. 

Photographs  op  Children,  by  Mr.  Ross,  op  Edinburgh. 

We  have  received  a  large  packet  of  photographs  of  children,  taken  by 
Mr.  Ross,  late  Ross  and  Thomson.  The  duty  of  reviewing  them  indi¬ 
vidually,  pleasant  though  it  would  be,  would  occupy  too  much  of  our 
limited  space,  if  we  wished  to  do  them  justice.  We  shall,  therefore,  spread 
them  out  before  us  ;  and  as  we  now  take  a  bird’s-eye  view  and  examine 
them  in  bulk,  there  is  one  little  defect  which  strikes  us,  viz.,  the  general 
heaviness  of  the  backgrounds.  This  defect  is  scarcely  noticeable  on  ex¬ 
amining  them  separately,  and  when  we  have  mentioned  it  we  have  said  all 
that  the  most  fastidious  critic  could  urge  in  disparagement.  In  every  other 
respect  they  are  well  calculated  to  excite  astonishment  in  those  who  com¬ 
pare  them  with  the  ordinary  work  of  the  same  class  by  many  photo¬ 
graphers  who  may  not  have  made  the  subject  a  speciality,  as  Mr.  Ross 
seems  to  have  done. 

If  we  were  to  judge  them  by  those  usually  seen  in  the  shop  windows 
and  in  the  photographers’  show  cases,  we  might  well  ask,  how  is  it  that 
Mr.  Ross  stands,  we  may  say  almost  alone,  in  his  wonderful  delineations 
of  children  P  He  catches  with  the  camera,  as  if  by  magic,  the  transient 
smile,  the  passing  frown,  the  look  of  delight  or  of  astonishment  and 
fright.  His  babies — we  mean  his  photographic  representations  of  them 
— are  marvellous,  and  if  after  seeing  these  photographs  any  “high-art” 
cynic  with  the  brush  in  his  hand  will  still  assert  that  photography  is  not, 
and  never  can  aspire  to  be  called,  a  “fine  art,”  we  shall  give  him  up  as 
an  incorrigible  and  prejudiced. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  these  photographs  again  more  closely.  See 
those  two  young  little  fellows  rollicking  on  the  back  of  a  hobby-horse, 
and  enjoying  the  fun  to  their  heart’s  content !  See  that  little  boy  and 
girl  enjoying,  -with  childish  gusto,  bo-peep  around  the  screen  !  And 
see  again,  happy  papa  with  his  mouth  grinning  from  ear  to  ear,  his  eyes 
twinkling  with  delight,  and  baby  on  his  back  enjoying  a  gallop — all 
pleasant  and  life-like,  as  life  should  be,  joyous  and  happy.  Here 
again  is  a  love-bird  kissed  and  petted  by  its  sweet  little  owners ;  and 
there  a  trusting  child-sister  resting  her  head  against  her  big  stalwart 
brother — an  infant  Hercules,  looking  defiance  to  all  comers  who  would 
dare  to  separate  her  love  from  his. 

But  we  must  indulge  in  this  strain  no  longer.  The  real  life  and 
enjoyment  of  children  as  represented  in  Mr.  Ross’s  photographs  must  be 
“  seen  to  be  appreciated.”  For  the  benefit  of  our  readers  we  should  like 
to  know  the  secret — if  secret  there  be— of  his  extraordinary  success  in 
this  most  difficult  and  interesting  branch  of  our  art. 


ifot'cigu  ®0ixes|jffHtrenxc. 

Bordeaux ,  20 th  September ,  1861. 

At  a  moment  when  experimentalists  and  professionals  are  so  bitsily  occu¬ 
pied  with  carbon  processes,  I  think  it  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  call 
attention  to  a  fact  connected  with  this  question. 

Although  the  printing  of  carbon  positives  has — thanks  to  the  experi¬ 
ments  which  have  been  going  on  for  some  time — become  an  easy  matter, 
yet  it  is  not  so  when  it  has  to  be  effected  upon  enamel  or  porcelain. 
The  nature  of  the  enamel  or  glaze,  and  the  degree  of  heat  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  fusion  of  the  hard  enamel  that  forms  the  coating  of  the  latter 
substance,  demand  numerous  essays,  which  are  frequently  unsuccessful. 
Now,  I  have  examined  with  keen  curiosity  the  specimens  of  an  invention 
due  to  the  Marquis  d’Esquille,  which  are  exhibited  at  the  Exhibition. 
The  Marquis  d’Esquille  is  an  amateur  of  the  ceramic  art,  who  has  made 
it  the  study  of  his  whole  life.  He  has  succeeded  in  giving  to  porcelain  the 
qualities  which  were  formerly  peculiar  to  crockeryware.  Porcelain,  with 
its  coating  of  hard  enamel,  was  incapable  of  receiving  the  artistic  decora¬ 
tions  which  the  soft  enamel  of  crockeryware  readily  admitted  of.  Objects 
manufactured  in  hard  paste,  and  whose  pure  whiteness  and  remarkable 
strength  admit  of  a  most  delicate  modelage,  are  coated  wdth  an  enamel 
as  limpid  as  water,  interfering  in  no  degree  with  the  purity  of  the  forms, 
and  receiving  and  combining  with  all  the  verifiable  colours  which  are 
made  use  of  for  crockery. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  such  an  enamel  will  render  great  services 
to  photography,  by  facilitating  its  application  to  porcelain  ;  for,  in  this 
process,  the  baking  is  the  important  point. 

A  communication  which  is  likewise  connected  with  this  subject  has  just 
been  sent  to  the  Scientific  Society  of  Mans,  by  M.  Guillemare,  a  Pro¬ 
fessor  at  the  Lyceum  of  that  town.  As  is  well  known,  M.  Poitevin  pro¬ 
posed  in  1862  to  utilise  the  hygroscopic  properties  of  perchloride  of  iron 
by  means  of  insolation  and  the  presence  of  an  organic  body,  in  order  to 
obtain  figures  upon  paper  with  the  help  of  carbon,  or  upon  enamel  with 
the  help  of  metallic  and  verifiable  oxides.  M.  Ferre,  a  photographer  of 
Mans,  obtained  from  M.  Poitevin  the  right  of  working  the  patent ;  but 
in  the  course  of  practice  he  met  with  several  difficulties  of  the  kind  I 
have  just  pointed  out.  M.  Guillemare  has  endeavoured  to  resolve  those 
difficulties  with  the  help  of  chemistry,  and  the  following  are  the  results 
ho  offers : — 

Tho  enamel  upon  which  he  lays  the  colours  mixed  with  the  proper 
lluxcs  which  are  to  reproduce  all  the  details  of  the  cliche ,  is  composed,  in 
proportion  of  weight,  of — 


Silex .  3 

Nitre . 

Calcine .  1 

The  calcine  owes  its  name  to  its  mode  of  preparation.  It  is  obtained  by 


forming  an  alloy  of  three  and  a-lialf  parts  of  lead  and  one  of  pewter, 
which  is  calcined  in  the  open  air  in  order  to  completely  oxidi.-c  tho 
metals,  till  they  are  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder.  The  author  re  ¬ 
produces  with  equal  facility  portraits,  engravings,  and  edifices  upon  hard 
porcelain,  upon  glass,  and  upon  crystal.  The  objects  covered  with  the 
photographic  picture  arc,  after  complete  desiccation,  exposed  in  muffics 
to  a  temperature  intense  enough  to  transform  tho  oxides  into  silicates. 
Sufficient  flux  is  put  into  the  colours  to  enable  the  enamels  to  gluze, 
which  has  several  advantages,  for  the  details  come  out  better,  the  images 
acquire  great  softness  and  an  agreeable  brilliancy.  The  images  arc  alH0 
thereby  protected  from  exterior  agents.  The  only  thing  that  remains  to 
be  thought  of  is  the  curving  of  the  surfaces  ;  but  the  author  says  that  to 
hpn  it  is  indifferent  whether  they  arc  flat,  concave,  or  convex  ;  and,  in 
fact,  wc  know  that  this  is  quite  a  secondary  question  when  we  proceed 
by  transfer. 

We  may,  I  think,  be  permitted  to  hope  that  this  application  of 
the  new  art  is  in  a  fair  way  to  succeed,  when  we  sec  that  there  is  con¬ 
tinual  progress,  not  only  in  the  photographic  branch  of  tho  processes,* 
but  also  in  those  manufacturing  appliances,  without  which  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  for  it  to  take  a  definitely  practical  form.  Ernest  Lacan. 


Philadelphia,  September  ith,  1864. 

Entering  one  of  our  principal  photographic  establishments  yesterday, 
after  the  day’s  work  was  over,  I  found  the  proprietor  sitting  in  the  glass 
room  talking  to  some  friends.  To  my  appeal  for  something  new  or 
strange  in  the  photographic  lino  as  -an  'item*  to  write  about,*  he  said 
there  was  nothing  new ;  the  best  he  could  do  would  bo  to  show  their 
progress  in  the  photo-miniature  line,  or  plioto-diaphanie  as  it  is  called 
by  some.  We  then  examined  the  various  specimens  made  by  the  trans¬ 
ferred  albumen  films,  the  direct  photographs  made  with  a  camera,  and 
those  printed  on  the  opal  glass  by  some  dry  process  and  direct  contact 
with  the  negative.  This  latter  process  is  seldom  admissible,  owing  to 
the  curvature  of  the  glass.  He  said  he  could  not  obtain  straight  glass. 
A  very  large  lot  had  just  been  returned  to  him  from  the  optician  to 
whom  he  had  sent  it  to  have  the  surface  ground  down — much  of  it  bro¬ 
ken — xvith  the  declaration  of  tho  workman  that  it  was  too  brittle  to 
grind  ;  that  as  soon  as  the  emery  touched  it,  it  would  fly  to  pieces.  It  is 
also  very  hard  to  cut  with  a  diamond,  as  he  showed  by  various  trials. 
The  diamond  would  appear  to  cut  it,  but  the  fracture  would  not  follow  the 
diamond’s  mark.  But  more  about  diamonds  anon.  The  specimens  of 
positives  on  this  glass  made  with  the  camera  showed  a  decided  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  transparency  of  the  shadows.  Those  portraits  which  had  been 
through  the  miniature  painter’s  hands  were  surprisingly  beautiful,  leav¬ 
ing  nothing  to  be  wished  for;  but  the  shadows  had  been  worked  up  by  hand, 
i.e.,  the  details  in  the  shadows.  He  is  aiming  at  the  production  of  the 
untouched  positive  as  perfect  as  the  best  silver  prints  on  albumenised 
paper.  As  transparencies  they  are  perfect.  Those  made  on  the  ground 
surface  of  opal  glass  are  the  finest  pictures;  the  “shine”  on  the  unground 
glass  giving  the  picture  a  very  unpleasant  appearance.  He  has  one 
operator  employed  constantly  on. this  kind  of  work — experimenting  only, 
not  producing  the  work  for  sale. 

I  may  here  remark  that  Mr.  Gutekunst  has  in  his  establishment  an 
experimental  department  quite  distinct  from  his  everyday  business,  and 
no  experiments  are  allowed  in  the  principal  dark  room.  Mr.  Wenderoth 
(of  Wenderoth  and  Taylor)  is  the  only  one  in  America  who  has  succeeded 
in  making  these  minatures  on  opal  glass  an  important  part  of  his  business. 
His  success  is  owing  to  his  own  great  skill  as  a  painter.  He  employs 
also  a  large  number  of  skilled  artists — some  educated  by  himself,  and 
some  drawn  from  Europe. 

But  about  diamonds.  While  wc  were  trj-ing  the  cutting  of  the  opal 
glass  with  the  common  glazier’s  diamond,  one  of  the  bystanders  took  from 
his  pocket  a  small  package  in  brown  wrapping  paper.  Opening  it  he  dis¬ 
played  a  jewelled  ring.  With  this  he  cut  a  deep  gash  across  the  opal 
glass  and  handed  me  the  diamond  to  examine.  It  was  about  three  carats 
weight,  of  a  light  straw  colour,  and  was  quite  covered  by  the  glass  dust 
ploughed  up  in  its  recent  experiment.  This  led  to  a  conversation  on  precious 
stones  and  their  value.  The  proprietor  had  a  fondness  for  diamonds,  and 
his  success  as  a  photographer  had  placed  him  in  a  position  to  indulge  his 
taste  to  his  heart’s  content ;  so  he  showed  his  collection  of  these  costly 
gems — diamond  crosses,  rings,  and  buttons.  This  has  but  little  to  do  with 
photography,  but  it  shows  that  some  photographers  in  America  are  pros¬ 
pering  ;  in  fact,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  business  which  promises  so  sure 
success  to  an  enterprising  man  as  photography  in  this  country.  The  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  art  i3  felt  in  many  indirect  ways.  Thus,  the  introduction  of 
the  card-picture  gave  rise  to  the  album ;  bookbinders  entered  the  business 
cautiously,  but  soon  the  work  became  the  sole  employment  of  many  largo 
establishments.  The  value  of  an  album  depends  mainly  upon  the  per¬ 
fection  of  the  binding.  New  and  costly  machinery  was  introduced  to  aid 
in  the  work.  This  machinery  improved  the  bookbinding  trade  in^ all  its 
departments,  so  that  a  decided  advance  in  the  perfection  of  bookbinding 
is  due  entirely  to  photography.  We  hear  of  new  photographic  societies 
springing  up,  as  at  Chicago  and  Brooklyn ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  ama- 
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teurs  are  on  the  increase.  The  high  price  of  apparatus  and  chemicals 
interfere  with  some,  and  the  activity  in  business  life — the  press  of  busi¬ 
ness  I  may  call  it — gives  little  time  for  a  pastime  requiring  daylight  for 
its  prosecution. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Osborne  has  arrived  in  Boston,  and  is  preparing  to  intro¬ 
duce  his  process  of  photolithography.  His  arrival  was  noticed  in  the 
Boston  papers,  and  although  the  Philadelphia  Photographer  for  September 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  binders,  Messrs.  Benerman  and  Wilson,  when  I 
spoke  to  them  of  Mr.  Osborne  and  his  process,  voluntarily  struck  oft'  an 
extra  slip  on  the  subject  which  they  interpolated  in  their  edition.  We 
hope  to  see  Mr.  Osborne  in  Philadelphia  soon,  and  to  examine  his  work. 
Probably  he  may  be  with  us  in  time  for  the  next  meeting  of  our  Society. 

Early  this  summer  I  was  shown  a  negative  made  by  an  experienced 
photographer,  who  complained  that  do  what  he  would  he  was  troubled 
with  a  deposit  over  his  whole  plate  upon  development — a  deposit  which 
could  be  wiped  off  with  the  finger,  showing  a  clear  negative  below  it. 
I  suggested  some  organic  matter  in  the  bath.  He  said  he  had  made 
several  baths  of  the  best  silver  and  distilled  water,  but  could  not  cure  the 
evil.  His  bath  would  work  well  for  a  day  or  so,  then  would  his  trouble 
begin  anew ;  but  upon  sunning  and  refiltering  it  would  work  well  for 
a  very  short  time  again.  Last  week  he  had  some  work  to  do  which 
accidentally  brought  him  into  contact  with  me,  and  enabled  me  to  see  him 
work  (he  was  copying  drawings)  successfully  with  a  few  plates.  He  called 
my  attention  to  his  old  difficulty  (Mr.  Tonson  had  come  again).  Glancing 
at  the  vessel  containing  his  solution  I  found  that  it  was  made,  as  a  great 
many  are,  of  two  heavy  glass  plates  separated  by  a  strip  of  vulcanised 
India-rubber  about  one  and  a-quarter  inch  thick,  and  held  together  by 
stout  wooden  clamps.  This  rubber,  which  was  doubtless  of  an  inferior 
quality,  was  black-looking  and  dirty  under  the  solution,  but  above  it  was 
yellow  with  the  deposit  of  sulphur.  I  induced  him  to  empty  out  his 
solution,  put  it  into  the  sun  to  blacken,  and  then  taking  the  bath  to  pieces, 
dipped  the  rubber  when  quite  dry  into  melted  paraffine,  soaking  it  well.  The 
parts  were  then  replaced,  some  paraffine  poured  into  the  bath,  and  flowed 
backwards  and  forwards  around  the  edges  until  cold.  The  solution  being 
replaced,  his  trouble  of  months  was  cured.  His  excuse  for  not  having 
suspected  the  gum  as  the  cause  of  his  difficulty  was  that  everybody  was 
using  it,  and  he  had  often  before  had  baths  made  in  the  same  way  but 
had  experienced  no  inconvenience.  He  had  rung  all  the  changes  of 
chemicals  one  at  a  time  to  find  the  delinquent,  but  had  not  touched  the 
true  cause. 

Yery  few  stereoscopic  pictures  are  sold  now,  except  some  of  local  in¬ 
terest  ;  the  high  price  of  exchange  keeps  most  of  the  foreign  ones  out  of 
the  market.  Some  albums  are  now  being  advertised,  under  various  patents, 
uniting  the  stereoscope  with  the  album,  and  enabling  this  class  of  pictures 
to  be  kept  in  book  form.  J.  B.  Leppencoll  and  Co.  are  issuing  such  an 
album.  They  say  the  demand  for  albums  is  as  great  as  ever,  but  more 
!  cheap  ones  are  being  introduced. 

The  tax  on  photographs  will  soon  begin  to  take  effect,  when  the  price 
of  pictures  will  advance  somewhat ;  for,  as  in  all  other  cases,  it  is  the 
consumer  who  pays  the  tax.  Perhaps  it  will  operate  to  advance  sales  on 
the  patriotic  principle  of  the  toper,  who  said — “  I  don’t  like  whisky, 
but  my  love  of  country,  and  earnest  desire  to  support  the  government, 
leads  me  to  drink  it  freely  in  order  that  the  government  may  get  the  tax. 
Why,  bless  me !  how  could  the  government  be  sustained  by  a  tax  on 
whisky  if  no  one  drank  it  ?” — With  due  regard, 

Coleman  Sellers. 


We  are  at  all  times  willing  to  assist  our  Correspondents  to 

THE  UTMOST  OF  OUR  ABILITY,  BUT  WE  CAN  ONLY  DO  SO  THROUGH  THE 
MEDIUM  OF  THE  JOURNAL.  We  CANNOT  GIVE  PRIVATE  REPLIES  EXCEPT 
TO  PERSONAL  FRIENDS. 


DRY  PLATES  WITHOUT  WASHING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Last  week  I  mentioned  as  a  fact  that,  with  a  modification 
of  the  collodio-bromide  of  silver,  sensitive  plates  might  be  prepared  with- 
'  out  hath  or  ivashing  of  any  kind,  by  merely  coating  with  the  collodion,  and 
storing  away  the  plate  for  subsequent  exposure. 

To  stimulate  others  to  work  in  this  direction,  I  now  publish  formula 
for  a  collodion  for  this  purpose,  which  will  give  clean  negatives  with 
about  the  same  exposure  with  alkaline  development  as  Dr.  Hill  Norris’s 
slow  plates. 

In  course  of  time,  by  continued  experiments,  I  consider  that  rapidity 
equal  to  that  of  wet  collodion  may  be  attained. 

Ether  .  £  ounce. 

Alcohol  .  |  ,, 

Pyroxyline .  2£  grains. 

Bromides  of  cadmium  and  ammonium .  6  ,, 

Nitrate  of  silver . 10  ,, 

Tannin  . . . 10  „ 

Firstly  dissolve  the  bromides  and  tannin  in  three  drachms  of  the  alcohol'; 
when  dissolved,  add  the  pyroxyline  and  then  the  ether. 


Finally,  dissolve  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  two  drops  of  distilled  water, 
adding  thereto  one  drachm  of  alcohol.  When  solution  is  complete,  miv 
with  the  collodion  in  a  yellow  light,  and  preserve  the  preparation  in  a 
non-actinic  bottle.  Mine  is  firstly  covered  with  thin  tissue-paper  painted 
over  with  black  varnish,  then  again  papered  and  also  again  painted; 

*  and  for  further  protection  I  keep  the  bottle  in  a  cardboard  box. 

I  am  frequently  told  that  the  idea  of  adding  nitrate  of  silver  is  old,  to 
which  I  reply — “Yes,  very  old,  almost  as  old  as  collodion  itself;”  but, 
although  the  principle  was  in  existence,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  no 
one  had  ever  published  a  method  by  which  the  idea  could  be  resolved  into 
a  process  for  general  use.  Again:  most  of  the  experiments  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  have  been  with  iodised  or  bromo-iodised  collodion ;  and  to  this  do  I 
chiefly  ascribe  the  previous  failures,  for  I  have  found,  by  experiment, 
that  the  iodide  of  silver  will  not  remain  suspended  in  the  collodion  suffi¬ 
ciently  long  to  be  of  much  service,  and  that  it  is  not  sensitive  in  this  con¬ 
dition  to  its  maximum  degree,  owing  to  the  absence  of  free  nitrate  of 
silver.  Whereas,  the  bromide  of  silver,  from  its  peculiarly  light  floccu- 
lent  nature,  will  remain  in  suspension  for  a  considerable  period,  and 
possesses  its  greatest  sensitiveness  when  nitrate  of  silver  is  entirely 
removed. 

This  is  not  my  own  theory  only,  but  one  which  is  shared  by  many 
others.  Therefore,  since  we  are  now  employing  collodion  containing  no 
excess  of  nitrate  of  silver,  it  is  evident — granting  the  above  theory  to  be 
correct-— that  bromide  of  silver  is  particularly  adapted  to  be  the  medium 
for  arriving  at  photography  without  a  nitrate  of  silver  bath. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  B.  J.  SAYC’E. 

Liverpool,  22nd  Sept.,  1864.  _ 

PRIORITY  OF  AN  APPLICATION  OF  THE  ELECTROTYPE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— Observing  a  letter  from  Mr.  Mabley  in  a  recent  number 
of  The  British  J ournal  of  Photography,  claiming  priority  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  an  electrotyped  engraved  copperplate,  I  will,  with  your  leave, 
trouble  you  with  a  few  remarks  thereon,  although,  as  Mr.  Mabley  justly 
remarks,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  much  importance,  as  it  is  evident  that  he 
and  I  were  fellow-workers  in  the  beautiful  and  then  new  art,  and  that  the 
same  idea  occurred  to  each  of  us  much  about  the  same  time.  As,  however, 
the  question  is  raised,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that,  when  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  one  of  you  here  for  the  purpose  of  examining  my  early 
photographic  productions,  and  the  “grandsire”  of  photographic  lenses, 
made  by  the  late  Mr.  Andrew  Ross,  an  incidental  mention  was  made  of 
electrotype,  and  you  saw  the  plate  of  a  head  of  Byron,  described  by  you 
as  “  believed  to  be  the  first  electrotype  cast  from  a  copperplate  engraving,” 
and  very  truly  described  as  such;  for,  although  I  had,  on  November  4, 
1839,  etched  a  small  plate  of  Windsor  Castle,  and  immediately  electrotyped 
it,  and  the  following  month  had  electrotyped  another  etched  plate  about 
six  inches  by  four  and  a-half,  it  was  not  until  early  in  the  spring  of  1840 
that  the  engraved  plate  of  Bjuon,  eight  and  a-half  by  five  and  a-half  inches, 
was  electrotyped.  I  have  not  the  exact  date  of  that  plate,  but  a  note, 
dated  April  17th,  mentions  it,  among  others,  as  having  been  made.  After 
this  I  made  several  other  plates  thirteen  and  a-half  by  eleven  inches ;  but, 
having  entirely  satisfied  myself  on  this  subject,  I  turned  my  attention,  in 
the  early  part  of  1841,  to  Mr.  Fox  Talbot’s  process  of  calotype,  as  more 
in  accordance  with  my  own  profession. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  credit  due  to  Mr.  Mabley  as  one  of  the 
early  workers  in  this  field,  and  I  can  assure  him  that  I  am  very  glad  that 
the  accidental  mention  of  electrotype  when  you  were  here  has  given  him 
the  opportunity  of  connecting  his  name  with  the  early  experiments  of 
electrotyping  copperplates. 

I  may  add  that  each  of  the  many  plates  I  made  were  printed,  and  im¬ 
pressions  given  to  any  one  desirous  of  possessing  them. — I  am,  yours,  & c., 

St.  Alban's.  HENRY  COLLEN. 

CURIOUS  EFFECT  OF  CHLORATE  OF  POTASH  IN  THE 
DEVELOPER.— A  NEW  INTENSIFYING  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  for  some  time  been  experimenting  with  variou8 
highly  oxidising  agents,  as  sensitisers  and  developers,  with  a  view  to 
shorten  the  exposure  in  the  camera.  Amongst  others  I  found  a  peculiar 
effect  produced  by  chlorate  of  potash.  The  picture  was  first  developed 
with  iron  (and  not  brought  too  far  out),  well  washed,  fixed,  redipped  in 
the  nitrate  bath,  drained,  and  a  few  drops  of  a  saturated  solution  of  chlorate 
of  potash  added  to  an  acid  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  (of  the  usual  strength) 
which  was  then  poured  over  the  plate.  The  picture  changed  from  a  sil¬ 
very  white  positive  to  a  grey  by  reflected  light,  and  a  beautiful  positive  by 
transmitted  light,  with  intensely  black  shadows,  like  the  Ferrier  trans¬ 
parencies.  These  pictures  may  be  used  as  transparencies,  or  transferred 
from  the  glass  by  any  of  the  known  processes,  to  albumenised  or  gummed 
paper,  and  viewed  as  positives.  A  few  drops  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
chlorate  of  potash  added  to  the  nitrate  bath  seems  to  be  an  improve¬ 
ment.  It  appeared  to  me  to  increase  its  sensitiveness,  while  the  pictures 
had  more  harmony  in  light  and  shadow  than  without  it.  Another  pecu- 
larity  of  this  combination  of  pyrogallic  acid  and  chlorate  of  potash  is, 
that  if  the  two  are  mixed  together  in  dry  powder  in  certain  proportions,  a 
very  explosive  compound  is  produced,  which  ignites  at  a  very  low  tem- 
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pcrature.  I  find  that  the  explosive  properties  can  he  increased  by  the 
addition  of  other  oxidising  agents,  which  are  not  in  themselves  explosive, 
but  have  the  effect  of  violently  disturbing-  the  feeble  combinations  of  tho 
others.  I  intend  continuing-  my  experiments  in  this  direction,  and,  as 
your  Journal  is  devoted  to  science  as  well  as  photography,  I  shall  let  you 
know  the  result. 

The  following  is  a  new  intensifiev  which  might  be  worthy  of  a  trial 
from  the  profession ; — In  a  test  tube  dissolve  a  small  quantity  of  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda,  in  another  the  same  proportion  of  sulphate  of  copper. 
Mix  the  solutions  together  and  add  just  as  much  nitric  acid  as  will  clear 
the  solution  (one  drop  should  be  enough).  This  is  poured  over  the  pic¬ 
ture  after  it  has  been  fixed  and  well  washed.  A  yellow  deposit  falls  upon 
all  the  lights,  which  may  be  increased  to  any  extent;  even  a  thin  positive 
may  be  made  dense  enough  to  print  from.  I  have  not  had  sufficiently 
long-  experience  with  this  intensifxer  to  enable  me  to  say  whether  the 
yellow  deposit  fades  in  the  light,  as  the  iodide  of  mercury  does  ;  hut, 
from  what  I  have  seen,  I  am  disposed  to  think  it  does  not.  I  may  men¬ 
tion  that  the  nitric  acid  plays  a  very  important  part ;  without  it  no 
deposit  takes  place,  and  if  too  much  is  added  it  loosens  the  film  from  the 
glass. 

In  your  next  I  shall  have  something-  to  say  about  the  fading  of  paper 
prints,  and  how  to  silver  steel  plates. — I  am,  yours  &c., 

Aberdeen,  Sept,  loth,  1864.  JOHN  LAMB. 

A  SENSITIVE  Y/IND-STKAW. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  am  really  sick  of  the  patent  mania.  Only  to  think  of 
such  a  little  thing  as  the  enamelling-  being  patented.  I  wish  to  know  what 
it  is  worth  now  that  it  is  patented.  They  say  “  little  things  please  little 
folks,”  and  I  think  it  must  be  so  in  this  case,  as,  in  my  opinion,  instead 
of  adding-  to  the  beauty  of  a  photograph,  it  detracts  from  it. 

Occasionally  I  see  in  the  Journal  people  lauding-  albumenised  paper, 
and  almost  saying  that  plain  paper  is  worthless.  Such  people  must  either 
be  albumenisers  or  men  who  have  little  taste.  I  think  that  if  they  only  saw 
some  photographs  which  I  have  seen  on  plain  paper,  especially  specimens 
by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Guttenberg,  who,  I  think,  is  now  in  Stockton-on- 
Tees,  they  must  for  ever  lose  their  faith  in  albumenised  paper,  as  they  are 
as  soft  and  fine— in  fact,  finer— than  the  best  lithographs  I  ever  saw.  They 
are  touched;  but  what  of  that,  so  long-  as  the  likeness  is  retained?  and, 
as  to  permanency,  I  am  confident  they  are  considerably  more  stable  than 
albumenised  prints.  I  have  some  that  have  been  done  ten  years,  and  I 
cannot  see  the  least  change  in  them ;  yet  I  have  others  on  albumenised 
paper  that  I  can  see  changing  in  less  than  one  year’s  time,  although  they 
have  had  the  most  careful  washing.  I  am  always  glad  to  see  a  large 
photograph  on  plain  paper,  touched  or  untouched ;  and  I  think  that  the 
photographic  exhibitions  should  never  exclude  a  picture  because  it  has 
been  touched. 

However,  I  am  wandering  from  the  subject  with  which  I  started.  Ex¬ 
cessive  gloss  is  not  fine  art,  nor  conducive  thereto,  and  I  am  afraid  that 
we  shall  not  he  able  to  place  photography  into  tho  “inner  room”  while 
we  are  so  fond  of  albumenised  paper.  The  sooner,  therefore,  we  can  print 
our  card-pictures  in  carbon,  with  little  or  no  gloss,  so  much  the  better  for  our 
art ;  and,  also,  large  photographs  on  a  plain  surface,  whether  for  colouring- 
in  oil,  or  touching  in  sepia,  and  black  and  white.- — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Littleborougk,  Sept.  20th,  1864.  AN  OLD  STAGER. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  cf  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

September  27th . 

Liverpool  Amateur  (Ann! ) 

j  Free  Public  Library,  William 
t  Brown  Street. 

From  the  LONDON  GAZETTE,  Friday,  September  16. 
Bankrupt. 

John  Frederick  Davis,  Peterborough,  photographic  artist,  at  the  Bankrupts’ 
Court,  London,  October  3,  at  12. 

- - 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Owing  to  the  demands  on  our  space  in  consequence  of  the  meeting-  of  the 
British  Association,  many  answers  to  correspondents  are  unavoidably  left 
over  until  next  week,  when  wo  hope  to  have  all  arrears  in  this  department 
overtaken.  From  the  same  cause  we  arc  very  reluctantly  compelled  to  hold 
over  tho  continuation  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  interesting  article,  “  A  Voice  from 
tho  Hills.”  This,  with  many  other  articles,  which  arc  in  type,  we  shall 
give  in  our  next  number. 

H.  R.  R.  (Norwich). — Received. 

Edoau  Davis. — On  July  1st  of  the  present  year. 

Thus.  Y.  Davidson. — Your  communication  to  hand  :  many  thanks.  Will 
appear  as  soon  as  tho  diagrams  are  prepared. 

T.  W.  (Howrah). — Dr.  Van  Monckhovon’s  apparatus  for  enlargement  can  bo 
gol  in  England  only  through  Mr.  Ross,  2,  Featherstone  Buildings,  or  Mr. 
Dallmeycr,  10,  Bloomsbury  Street,  cither  of  whom,  we  presume,  will  undertake 
to  forward  it  to  India. 


T.  II.  L.  (Worcester). — The  article  about  which  you  write  is  excellent,  and 
will  very  likely  supersede  all  others.  It  is  the  same  of  which  we  spoke. 

B.  Urquhaht. — We  cannot  state  the  terms.  Write  to  Mr.  Squire,  King 
William-street,  who  will  give  you  every  requisite  information.  He  is  proparea 
to  treat  photographers  in  a  liberal  spirit. 

Phrenos.  (Bristol). — Try  to  instil  some  pleasant  ideas  into  his  h<  ad  bt  lLrc 
photographing  him,  and  you  will  obtain  a  likeness  free  from  that  ltigubrioiis 
expression  which,  as  you  justly  say,  totally  spoils  an  otherwise  good  portrait. 

H.  Judson  (Blaokiieath). — The  publisher  of  tho  Art  Journal  will  at  OM 
grant  you  permission  to  photograph  the  engravings  alluded  to,  when  you  in¬ 
form  him  of  your  object  in  doing  so.  It  is  courteous  as  well  as  proper  in  you 
to  ask  permission  from  him. 

Amateur  (Wigan).— 1.  Copy  the  Daguerreotype  by  means  of  tho  camera 
and  wet  collodion. — 2.  Yrou  cun  copy  a  carte  with  an  ordinary  camera  ;  only,  if 
you  wish  it  copied  of  the  same  size  as  the  original,  it  will  be  ntx <  sary  to  draw 
out  the  camera  very  considerably. 

J.  Phillips. — There  must  have  been  some  mistake  about  the  collodion  you 
complain  of.  Either  tho  stopper  must  have  been  left  out  of  the  bottle  for  some 
time,  so  as  to  allow  the  ether  and  alcohol  to  evaporate,  or,  what  is  quite  ns 
likely,  the  collodion  must  have  been  decanted  intoabottlecontainingalitth  water. 

Certum  Pete  Einem  (London). — You  seem  to  have  performed  the  process 
of  sunning  your  negative  bath  properly,  and  afterwards,  when  made  slightly 
acid,  it  should  have  worked  well.  Do  not  throw  it  aside.  Go  through  the  same 
process  again  more  carefully.  Let  it  remain  longer  in  the  sun,  and  then  filter 
before  acidulating. 

H.  T.  W.  (Stockton-on-Tees). — We  are  glad  you  have  found  the  instructions 
given  by  us  and  Mr.  Eliot,  for  the  manufacture  of  chloride  of  gold,  so  service¬ 
able  ;  but  we  do  not  advise  you  to  make  your  own  nitrate  of  silver,  for  tho 
simple  reason  that  you  can  purchase  that  salt  cheaper  and  of  a  purer  quality 
than  with  your  limited  appliances  you  can  possibly  manufacture  it. 

R.  W.  H.  (Staplehurst) . — It  is  very  probable,  indeed,  that  the  continued 
soreness  of  your  fingers  arises  from  the  frequent  use  of  cyanide  of  potassium. 
At  all  events,  a  sore  from  any  other  cause  would  be  greatly  ngravnted  thereby. 
Your  best  plan  would  be  to  dispense  altogether  with  cyunide  of  potassium  in 
the  meantime,  and  to  fix  with  a  saturated  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

A  Constant  Subscriber  (Knutsford). — If  you  are  a  constant  subscriber 
you  have  not  been  a  very  careful  reader  of  Messrs.  Sayco  and  Bolton’s  process 
for  taking  negatives  without  tho  nitrate  bath.  Peruse  that  important  com¬ 
munication  again  and  you  will  see  that  the  great  point  aimed  at  is  to  dispense 
with  the  silver  bath  altogether.  You  say  you  used  a  sixty-grain  bath ;  no 
wonder,  then,  that  you  failed. 

Michael  O’Toole  (Armagh). — 1.  As  to  the  best  collodion,  that  is  a  very 
difficult  point  to  determine.  Y'ou  can  now-a-days  get  very  good  collodion  from 
any  respectable  photographic  chemist.  Consult  our  advertising  columns.— 
2,  3,  4,  and  5.  You  are  asking  too  much  in  a  request  for  the  best  formulae  for 
the  negative  bath,  developers,  fixing  agents,  and  printing  and  toning  processes. 
For  these  refer  to  back  numbers  of  the  Journal,  or  consult  any  good  manual— 
Hughes’s,  Hoekin’s,  or  Hardwich’s,  for  instance. 

F.  V.  B.  (London). — 1.  Thanks  for  your  hint  about  gelatine.  There  is 
“nothing  like  leather,”  therefore,  if  you  want  to  make  tho  gelatine  totally  in¬ 
soluble,  add  to  it  a  rather  concentrated  solution  of  tannin,  which  will  have 
the  desired  effect. — 2.  We  do  not  know  any  more  summary  process  for  dry  ng 
the  gelatine  tissue,  for  carbon  printing,  than  by  keeping  it  in  a  warm  and  dry 
room,  through  which  the  air  freely  circulates.  Probably  sulphuric  acid  or  un¬ 
slaked  lime  might  be  made  available  for  the  same  purpose. 

F.  R.  (Llandudno) . —  1 .  If  your  whole-plate  camera  and  lens  are  of  good  quality, 
you  ought  to  be  able  to  get  at  least  half  price  for  them. — 2.  Consult  our  ad¬ 
vertising  columns.  Wo  believe  you  will  often  find  “photographic  vans” 
advertised  for  sale.— 3.  We  cannot  give  you  a  very  definite  reply  as  to  the 
expenses  necessary  to  be  incurred  in  commencing  carte  photography,  so  much 
depending  on  the  style  and  method  of  operations  you  wish  to  undertake.  You 
ask  us  to  give  you  a  rough  idea :  here  it  is  very  roughly  indeed— from  one  to 
one  thousand  pounds. 

Tannin  (Perth). — Your  interior  of  Rossie  Priory  would  have  been  very  good 
excepting  for  the  excessive  blurring  from  the  window  at  the  end  of  the  passage, 
which,  you  will  observe,  has  almost  entirely  obliterated  all  the  fine  detail  near 
it.  Try  the  same  subject  again  with  a  piece  of  moist  red  blotting-paper  on  the 
back  of  the  plate,  and  note  the  difference  in  the  resulting  negative.  The  other 
subject  vou  enclose  is  by  no  means  picturesque,  but  it  is  well  photographed. 
We  cannot  undertake  to  return  prints  sent  for  review.  Why  not  take  another 
print  from  the  same  negative  ? 

J.  T.  (Sheffield).— We  have  received  your  enclosures.  The  work  of  the 
globe  lens  is  good,  but  we  would  have  been  better  able  to  appreciate  it  had  you 
told  us  either  the  focus  of  the  lens  or  the  angle  of  view  included.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  the  carte  portraits,  they  are  really  excellent;  but  why  not  use  a 
larger  stop  ?  The  lens  you  employ  should  work  with  full  aperture.  Try  it  in 
this  way,  and  the  increase  in  the' rapidity  will  be  very  great.  In  such  a  case 
your  background  will  be  a  little  lacking  in  sharpness ;  but  what  of  that  ?  At 
present  your  backgrounds  are  rather  too  sharp  for  artistic  effect.  Try  this, 
and  send  ns  a  specimen.  _ 

All  Editorial  Communications,  Books  e or  Review,  Advertisements, 
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NEGATIVES  WITHOUT  THE  NITRATE  OF  SILVER 

BATH. 

Mr.  Rejlander’s  “cry  for  help”  has  not  been  in  vain.  Experi¬ 
mentalists  have  been  at  work,  and  the  problem  of  photography  with¬ 
out  a  silver  bath  seems  now  in  a  fair  way  of  solution  by  the  pro¬ 
cesses  lately  described  in  our  columns  by  Messrs.  Sayce  and  Bolton. 
We  have  not,  hitherto,  speciaUy  caHed  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  these  experiments,  because  we  had  not’  had  an  opportunity  of 
repeating  them  for  verification.  The  cry  of  “  wolf  ”  had  been  so 
frequently  raised  in  the  photographic  journals  that  we  had  begun  to 
look  on  the  subject  as  something  akin  to  the  constantly  recurring 
manias  which  periodicaUy  afflict  the  daily  journals  during  the  dull 
season.  Having  now  examined  experimentaUy  Mr.  Sayce’s  pro¬ 
cesses,  we  are  in  a  position  to  say  that  they  are  indeed  very 
hopeful.  No  doubt  many  improvements  are  still  necessary  before 
anything  like  certainty  and  perfection  can  be  attained ;  but  an  excel¬ 
lent  commencement  has  been  inaugurated,  far  more  promising  than 
any  attempt  hitherto  made  for  the  attainment  of  the  same  object. 

The  process  is  based  on  the  discovery  made  some  months  ago  by 
M.  Poitevin,  that  tannin  acts  as  a  sensitiser  on  an  insensitive  film  of 
silver,  much  in  the  same  way  as  free  nitrate  of  silver.  This  dis¬ 
covery  has  been  confirmed  and  further  developed  by  the  researches 
of  Dr.  Kemp,  lately  pubhshed  in  this  Journal.  Air.  Sayce  describes 
two  processes,  not  differing,  however,  in  principle,  but  only  in  the 
method  of  applying  the  sensitiser.  In  the  first,  the  tannin  is  poured 
over  the  plate  after  it  has  been  coated  with  what  he  designates  the 
“  coHodio-bromide  of  silver,”  and  then  thoroughly  washed.  In  the 
second  process,  a  simpler  mode  of  applying  the  sensitiser  is  adopted, 
by  adding  the  tannin  at  once  to  the  coHodion  and  then  exposing  as 
usual.  Besides  the  simphcity  of  this  latter  method  there  are  other 
advantages  which  commended  it  to  our  first  attention ;  and  it  is, 
therefore,  to  this  modification  that  our  experiments,  as  yet,  have 
been  chiefly  directed. 

The  method  which  we  have  found  the  best  for  preparing  the 
“  coUodio -bromide  of  silver  ”  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  described  by 
Mr.  Sayce  at  page  371.  It  is  very  important,  however,  not  to  add 
too  much  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  coHodion ;  because,  if  there  be  the 
least  excess,  the  addition  of  the  tannin  will  reduce  the  silver  and 
change  the  colour  of  the  collodion  to  a  dirty  tawny  brown,  in  which 
state  it  is  unfit  for  photographic  work.  Regard  must,  therefore,  be 
had  to  the  combining  weights  of  the  different  salts  which  enter  into 
its  composition ;  for  to  adopt  the  “  rule-of-thumb  ”  principle  would 
only  lead  to  failure  and  disappointment.  It  is  not  only  important 
that  the  soluble  bromide  and  the  nitrate  of  silver  should  be  weighed 
.with  scrupulous  accuracy,  but  also  that  these  salts  should  be  of  the 
utmost  purity ;  for,  while  on  the  one  hand  the  least  excess  of  nitrate 
of  silver  would  be  fatal  to  success,  so  again  on  the  other  it  is  neces¬ 
sary,  in  order  to  obtain  the  highest  sensitiveness,  to  reduce  the  free 
soluble  bromide  to  a  minimum,  for  the  reason  that  the  presence  of 
bromide  in  quantity  has  been  proved  by  Major  RusseH,  and  also  by 
Dr.  Kemp,  to  interfere  with  the  sensitising  action  of  the  tannin. 

According  to  the  tables  of  atomic  weights,  six  grains  of  bromide 
of  ammonium  are  equivalent  to  eight  grains  of  bromide  of  cadmium ; 


and,  to  convert  either  of  these  quantities  into  bromide  of  sHver,  ten 
grains  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  will  be  needed.  On  this  calculation 
the  following  modification  of  Air.  Sayce’s  formula  has  been  based, 
and  we  have  found  it  to  answer  satisfactorily.  Perhaps  rather  over 
nine  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver,  so  as  to  verge  on  complete  decompo¬ 
sition  of  the  soluble  bromide,  would  confer  greater  sensitiveness,  but 
this  matter  must  be  left  for  future  experiment. 

Formula  for  Collodio-Bromide  of  Silver. 

Ether,  specific  gravity,  ’725  .  4  drachms, 

Alcohol  „  ‘805  .  4  „ 

Powdery  pyroxHine,  made  at  a  high  temperature.  3  grs. 

Bromide  of  ammonium .  6  „ 

Or  bromide  of  cadmium . .  8  ,, 

f'  Nitrate  of  silver . . .  9  „ 

Dissolve  the  bromide  in  two  drachms  of  the  alcohol,  then  add  the 
pyroxiline  and  the  whole  of  the  ether,  and  dissolve.  The  nitrate 
of  silver  should  be  put  into  solution  in  a  separate  vessel  in  about  four 
drops  of  distiUed  water,  and  to  this  the  other  two  drachms  of  alcohol 
are  to  be  added.  If  the  alcohol  be  reaUy  of  the  sp.  gr.  '805,  part  of 
the  nitrate  of  silver  wiH  be-  crystallised  and  precipitated.  In  that 
case,  add  drop  by  drop  of  distiHed  water,  stirring  between  each  addi¬ 
tion,  till  the  crystals  are  redissolved,  the  object  being  to  use  only 
the  minimum  of  water  for  the  purpose.  Let  this  solution  be  now 
poured  into  the  coHodion  graduaUy;  for,  if  hastily  done,  the 
bromide  of  silver  will  not  be  precipitated  in  that  state  of  fine  division 
which  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

This  preparation,  if  carefuUy  made,  constitutes  Air.  Sayce’s  “col- 
lodio-bromide  of  silver,”  or  rather  a  modification  of  it,  in  which  it 
may  be  observed  that  the  soluble  bromide  is  slightly  in  excess.  For 
that  reason  the  suspended  insoluble  bromide  of  sflver  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  be  sensitive  to  actinic  light,  at  least  as  far  as  we  may  judge 
from  a  sample  accidentaUy  exposed  to  diffused  dayhglit  for  over  five 
minutes  without  apparent  injury.  If  the  tannin  is  to  be  applied 
according  to  the  method  described  in  Air.  Sayce’s  first  process,  the 
coHodion  is  now  fit  for  use  ;  but  if  it  be  required  to  add  the  tannin 
directly  to  the  coHodion,  as  in  his  second  process,  it  may  be  most 
conveniently  done  by  the  foUowing  method : — Prepare  a  saturated 
solution  of  tannin  in  alcohol,  of  sp.  gr.  '805,  filter,  and  keep  in  a 
stock-bottle.  When  a  plate  is  to  be  prepared  add  a  few  drops  of 
this  solution  to  one  ounce  of  the  coHodion,  and  coat  the  plate.  The 
subsequent  detafls  are  conducted  as  already  described  by  Air.  Sayce, 
but  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  obtain  that  high  amount  of  sensi¬ 
tiveness  which  he  mentions.  Further  experiments  wHl,  however, 
probably  get  over  that  difficulty. 

In  another  column  wHl  be  found  a  communication  from  Herr 
Liesegang,  one  of  the  editors  of  Photograplmelies  Archiv,  respecting 
a  process  described  by  him  some  tune  ago,  which  he  supposes  to  be 
the  same  as  Air.  Sayce’s.  On  comparing  them,  however,  our  readers 
will  at  once  see  that  they  are  essentiaUy  different  in  some  important 
points ;  and,  although  we  have  made  many  experiments  according  to 
Herr  Liesegang’s  instructions,  we  have  not  been  able,  as  yet,  to 
obtain  the  least  trace  of  a  picture.  In  short,  the  one  process  in  our 
hands  has  been  found  practicable  and  the  other  not.  At  the  same 
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time  we  must  admit  that  Herr  Liesegang’s  suggestion  is  very  inge¬ 
nious,  and  may  some  day  become  available,  but  it  must  be  carried  out 
in  a  different  manner  to  be  successful ;  because,  so  soon  as  the  iodo- 
silver  solution  in  iodide  of  potassium  is  added  to  tlie  collodion,  not 
only  is  the  useful  silver  salt  precipitated,  but  also  the  injurious  iodide 
of  potassium  in  a  fine  state  of  division,  tlie  latter  being  in  sufficient 
quantity,  according  to  our  experiments,  to  prove  fatal  to  success. 


A  NEW  PRINTING  PROCESS. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  we  are  enabled  this  week  to  announce 
an  important  novelty  in  photography— -a  novelty  in  every  sense  of 
tlie  word,  and  not,  so  far  as  rve  are  aware,  a  mere  modification  of 
anything  formerly  known;  an  important  novelty  too,  seeing  that 
it  possesses  all  the  elements  destined  to  revolutionise  time-honoured 
silver  printing. 

This  discovery  comes  upon  us  at  an  auspicious  time.  Scarcely 
have  we  announced  that  negative  photography  “without  a  silver 
bath”  is  now  mi  fait  accompli ,  ere  we  are  called  upon  to  announce 
the  still  more  important  discovery  of  positive  printing  without  a 
silver  hath,  without  development,  and  without  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

Among  our  list  of  new  patents  to-day  will  be  found  one  bearing 
the  suggestive,  although  not  peculiarly  instructive,  designation — “  A 
New  Chemical  Process  for  Producing  Photographic  Pictures;”  and 
through  the  courtesy  of  Lieut. -Colonel  Stuart  Wortley,  we  are  in  a 
position  to  give  our  readers  some  information  concerning  it.  This, 
we  consider,  will  best  be  accomplished  by  a  simple  narrative  of  the 
experiments  witnessed,  Lieut. -Colonel  Wortley  having  gone  through 
the  whole  operation  in  our  presence. 

First  of  all  he  took  a  sheet  of  plain  paper  (plain,  in  the  sense  of 
its  being  neither  salted  nor  alhumenised) ;  this  he  attached  to  a  small 
piece  of  flat  board,  about  its  own  size,  by  means  of  a  couple  of  pins. 
He  now  coated  it  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  collodion,  no  light  being 
admitted  into  the  room  except  that  which  entered  through  the  large 
yellow  window  of  the  well-appointed  laboratory.  The  paper  was 
then  removed  and  suspended  in  a  dark  closet  for  a  short  tune,  until 
it  became  dry.  In  this  state  the  paper  is  sensitive,  and  this  treat¬ 
ment  is  all  that  is  required  to  make  it  ready  for  exposure  in  the 
printing-frame.  But  not  only  so ;  the  paper  will  keep,  ready  for 
exposure,  for  a  considerable  time.  When  we  entered  the  laboratory, 
a  picture  was  being  washed  which  had  just  been  printed  on  a  sheet 
of  paper  sensitised  in  Germany,  nearly  a  fortnight  previously.  When 
the  collodion  had  become  dry,  the  paper  was  placed  under  a  negative 
in  a  printing-frame,  and  exposed  to  light.  So  far  as  we  could  judge* 
it  received  an  exposure  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  or  about  the 
same  time  as  would  have  been  given  to  a  silver  print  under  similar 
conditions  of  light.  Unlike  a  silver  proof,  this  received  no  over¬ 
printing,  there  being  no  lowering  of  the  tone  by  the  subsequent 
operations.  When  removed  from  the  printing-frame  and  examined, 
it  showed  a  well-defined  and  tolerably  strongly-marked  image  of  a 
bistre  tint.  It  was  then  fixed  by  being,  for  two  or  three  minutes, 
immersed  in  a  large  dish  full  of  liquid ;  and,  after  being  removed  and 
rinsed  with  water  under  the  tap,  it  was  then  transferred  to  a  second 
dish,  in  which  it  rapidly  acquired  a  rich  deep  purple  tone.  After 
another  rinsing  under  the  tap  for  a  few  minutes,  the  picture  was 
finished. 

The  simplicity  of  the  whole  operation  struck  us  as  being  wonderful. 

Let  us  now  glance  briefly  at  some  obvious  advantages  possessed  by 
this  new  printing  process.  The  property  which  it  possesses  of  allowing 
a  stock  of  sensitive  paper  to  be  kept  ready  for  use  when  convenient 
will  approve  itself  to  many  as  being  one  of  no  small  value;  and, 
were  this  the  only  advantage  possessed  by  it,  it  would  of  itself  be 
sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  the  consideration  of  all  photographers.  But  its 
claims  are  of  a  higher  nature.  No  over  printing  is  necessary.  When  the 
eye  is  satisfied  with  the  amount  of  detail  visible,  all  the  conditions  of 
exposure  are  satisfied.  There  is  no  tax  on  one’s  judgment  as  to  the 
amount  of  surplus  printing  requisite  to  compensate  for  the  subse¬ 
quent  lowering  of  tone  in  the  fixing ;  and  in  this  the  new  process 
contrasts  most  favourably  with  silver  printing.  Uniformity  of  result 


as  regards  tone  is  another  advantage  claimed  for  this  process. 
Variety  of  tone  may,  indeed,  be  obtained;  but  only,  we  understand, 
by  varying  the  proportions  of  the  chemicals  employed.  It  is  also 
stated  to  be  very  much  cheaper  than  silver  printing,  which — there 
being  no  silver  bath  employed  at  all — we  can  readily  enough  believe. 
But  its  crowning  advantage  seems  to  consist  in  its  discarding  the 
aid  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  -  This  useful  and  hitherto  indispensable 
servant  has  been  the  subject  of  much  invective,  and,  doubtless* 
deservedly  so.  But  in  the  case  before  us  its  services  are  dispensed 
with,  and  all  the  train  of  evils  attendant  upon  its  employment  an* 
happily  evaded,  and,  in  connection  with  this,  the  lengthened  washing 
which  was  entailed  upon  prints  will  not  now  be  requisite. 

But  before  deciding  on  the  exact  value  of  these  advantages,  which 
it  will  be  readily  conceded  by  all  are  real  and  important,  it  may  be 
most  pertinently  asked,  “  Of  what  quality  are  tlie  prints?” — a  ques¬ 
tion  the  answer  to  which  decides  the  value  of  any  printing  process, 
no  matter  how  simple  and  otherwise  advantageous  it  may  be.  Our 
answer  is  brief.  In  all  or  any  of  the  good  qualities  of  a  print—  in 
tone,  vigour,  and  gradation— the  prints  which  we  saw  produced  by 
this  process  were  not  inferior  to  the  finest  quality  of  silver  prints 
we  have  yet  seen.  Some  of  the  specimens  which  we  examined  were 
totally  devoid  of  any  approximation  towards  the  glaze  which  charac¬ 
terises  prints  on  alhumenised  paper,  and  these  were  perhaps  the 
ricliest-looking  photographs  which  have  yet  come  under  our  notice  ; 
while  others  possessed  the  characteristic  glaze  alluded  to  in  greater 
or  less  degree.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  the  power  of  modifying 
the  process  to  a  considerable  extent. 

With  respect  to  the  peculiar  chemical  agents  employed,  beyond 
the  fact  that  some  preparation  of  uranium  constitutes  an  important 
ingredient  in  the  collodion,  we  are  not  aware  of  what  it  consists.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  months,  however,  complete  details  will  be  given 
to  the  public.  The  toning  bath  contains  some  salt  of  gold ; 
and,  we  believe,  retains  its  toning  powers  up  to  tlie  last  atom  of  gold 
present  in  it. 

We  are  not  aware  if  Lieut.-Colonel  Wortley  has  tried  the  effect  of 
printing,  by  means  of  tliis  process,  on  transparent  and  opal  glass  ; 
but,  from  what  we  have  seen  of  the  process,  we  behove  that  its  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  former  will  (for  transparencies)  be  as  useful  as  the  latter 
will  be  beautiful  and  effective.  If  Lieut.-Colonel  Worthy  has  not  yet 
tried  tliis  application  of  his  uranic  collodion,  we  commend  it  as  being 
worthy  of  his  notice. 

-  »  - 

A  VOICE  FROM  THE  HILLS:  MR.  WILSON  AT  HOME.* 

^Esthetics  and  General  Gossip — Concluding  with  the 
Camera  Stand. 

Since  I  sent  you  the  last  packet  of  gossip,  I  made  another  pilgrim¬ 
age  to  Greta  Bridge,  to  have  a  last  smo - another  look,  I 

mean,  of  tantalising  old  Skiddaw,  but  he  still  seemed  so  black  and 
sullen  that  I  resolved  for  the  present  to  “leave  him  alone  in  his 
glory.”  Seeing  that  he  would  not  put  on  his  portrait  face  to  be  pho¬ 
tographed,  I  considered  it  might  be  a  good  stroke  of  policy  to  pay 
my  respects  to  his  neighbour  over  the  way.  Jealousy",  I  thought, 
might  have  some  effect  upon  the  brute ;  but  the  only  result  that  I 
could  see  of  this  “  dodge,”  as  I  took  a  last  look  of  him  on  entering 
the  Vale  of  St.  John,  was,  that  he  drew  his  nightcap  closer  round 
his  ears  than  heretofore — out  of  spite,  I  fancy;  and,  as  his  big 
brother,  Helvellyn,  gave  symptoms  of  following  suit,  I  came  on  to 
Ambleside  to  try  my  luck  upon  Knab  Scar.  He,  being  a  very 
modest  mountain  comparatively,  as  to  size,  and  not  having  anyr 
peculiar  notions  about  liis  dignity  and  that  sort  of  thing,  like  some 
other  liigh  and  mighty  monarehs  of  the  same  class  that  I  wot  of,  did 
show  some  amiability  yesterday.  For  upwards  of  two  hours  he  smiled 
like  a  cherub,  and  Rydal  Mere  was  so  delighted  to  see  his  dear 
hoary  old  face  again  reflected  from  her  glassy  bosom  that  she  smiled 
too — aye  !  laughed  at  him.  She  began  also  to  dance  byr  and  by,  in  a 
way  that  I  did  not  at  all  approve  of,  because  it  spoiled  the  reflections  of 
the  lovely  islands  which  were  mirrored  on  her  surface ;  but  having 
previously  caught  them  all  in  their  most  amiable  mood,  I  was  in  no 
wise  disconcerted,  and  felt  inclined  to  join  in  the  dance  myself, 
in  fact ;  for  I  had  been  nibbling  away  so  long  trying  to  get  a  hook 
fixed  into  some  of  the  great  leviathans  over  the  way  that  I  was 
*  Continued  from  page  354. 
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delighted  at  last  to  bag  a  minnow  or  a  cherub,  or  anything  else  of 
the  sweet  species,  provided  it  was  fair  game. 

When  on  our  way  home  we  were  met  by  a  party  of  ladies,  who, 
seeing  us  carrying  what  they  believed  to  be  a  bundle  of  fishing  rods 
and  a  bait-box — in  reality,  our  camera  and  stand — asked  what  par¬ 
ticular  kind  of  fish  we  had  caught.  Mr.  Gellie  said  something  about 
our  having  caught  Knob  Scar.  His  listeners  appeared  to  think  our 
new  capture  was  some  strange  fish  inhabiting  these  waters,  of  which 
they  had  never  heard  before.  They  certainly  did  think  tec  were  a 
couple  of  strange  fishes ;  but  no  matter — the  same  to  them  ! 

Now,  my  dear  Editor  (Editors  I  mean,  for  trinity  is  unity,  and  vice 

versa),  it  was  this  little  stroke  of  extreme  good  luck,  and  not  “  D - ’s 

patent  developer,”  as  you  may  possibly  insinuate,  that  made  me  break 
oft'  where  I  did  last  week.  I  really  did  some  nice  things  next  day. 
To-day  it  has  been  “blowing  great  guns,”  and  “here  we  are” 
again,  as  the  clown  says,  at  a  very  uncongenial  pursuit,  blackening 
paper  with  the  commonest  and  vilest  ink  instead  of  nitrate  of  silver — 
all  to  please  or  disgust,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  readers  of  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography. 

To  continue  :  I  have  some  faint  recollection  that  my  last  contribu¬ 
tion  left  me  talking  of  composing  a  picture.  A  great  many  people 
think  that  sort  of  language  is  all  cant  and  nonsense  when  applied 
to  photography,  because  a  photographer  cannot  select  and  arrange 
his  subjects  in  a  way  to  suit  his  ideas  of  composition  hi  the  same  way 
that  a  painter  can,  but  must  take  them  as  they  are  presented  to  him,  and 
in  no  other  way.  One  photographer  is  as  good  as  another,  they  say, 
and  the  fraternity  as  a  whole  is  not  very  remarkable  for  intelligence  or 
common  sense,  not  to  mention  taste  and  feeling.  Now  this  objection 
might  be  very  true  if  there  were  only  one  possible  point  of  view  of 
any  subject  which  could  be  photographed,  and  that  the  ugliest  and 
the  least  interesting.  But,  so  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  even 
supposing  one  man  could  use  his  fingers  and  his  chemicals  as  dexte¬ 
rously  as  any  other  man,  that  there  are  very  few  landscapes,  for 
instance,  which  cannot  be  photographed  from  a  great  many  points 
and  under  a  great  many  different  aspects  of  light  and  shade.  The 
photographer,  therefore,  has  ample  room  for  the  display  of  taste — if 
lie  possesses  any — in  selecting  his  point  of  view,  his  light,  and  his 
foreground :  upon  the  happy  selection  of  these  depends,  in  a  great 
measure,  whether  his  picture  is  to  be  merely  a  “  bit  ”  or  a  satisfactory 
whole. 

But  the  aesthetics  of  photography  lie  more  in  friend  Wall’s  way. 
He,  by  his  able  writing  in  the  pages  of  your  Journal,  lias  made  the 
subject  peculiarly  his  own,  and  his  is  the  “pen  of  a  ready  writer.” 
I  shall  not,  therefore,  trespass  on  his  domain  farther  than  to  say  that 
the  only  principle  which  guides  me  in  selecting  my  points  of  view  is 
that  I  am  never  satisfied  unless  I  can  get  the  objects  comprehended, 
even  in  a  stereoscopic-sized  plate,  to  compose  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  eye,  in  looking  at  it,  shall  be  led  insensibly  round  the  picture,  and 
at  last  find  rest  upon  the  most  interesting  spot,  without  having  any 
desire  to  know  what  the  neighbouring  scenery  looks  like.  “  Bits,” 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  are  often  unavoidable,  especially  when  photo¬ 
graphing  such  scenery  as  at  present  surrounds  me  on  all  sides — bits, 
where  the  sky  fine  of  a  mountain  comes  down  to  an  abrupt  termi¬ 
nation  at  the  side  of  the  picture,  tantalising  the  spectator  with 
suggestions  of  lovely  scenery  lying  beyond  the  limits  of  the  photograph 
and  the  present  capabilities  of  the  art.  My  employment  on  dull  days 
is  generally  to  hunt  up  foregrounds  for  such  subjects  as  I  may  have 
decided  on  photographing,  and  in  making  sketches  of  them  in  out¬ 
line  to  enable  me  without  much  trouble  to  find  them  again,  and 
place  the  camera  in  position  at  once,  when  opportunity  occurs. 
This  entails  many  a  climb  and  scramble  over  lull  and  dale,  through 
brakes  and  heather  in  all  likely  and  unlikely  places.  The  difficult}*- 
in  finding  a  suitable  foreground  is  also  increased  by  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  I  have  to  study  the  popular  taste  as  well  as  my  own, 
and  must  try  not  only  to  get  a  pleasing  picture  of  a  place,  but  one 
also  that  can  be  recognised  by  the  public ;  and  the  public  is  not 
much  given  to  scrambling  to  out-of-the-way  places  where  a  superb 
view  may  be  had  of  a  celebrated  spot,  if  it  can  see  it  tolerably  well 
from  the  Queen's  highway. 

Well,  after  all  my  endeavours,  I  feel  the  shortcomings  of  photo¬ 
graphy  as  much  as  the  sourest  Athenaeum  art-critic,  and  know  well 
how  inadequate  the  art  is  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  mountainous 
scenery,  where  as  much  depends  upon  colour  as  upon  form.  But  I 
do  not  forget,  like  him,  that  the  painter  has  his  shortcomings  also, 
in  only  a  small  degree  less ;  for,  until  he  is  enabled  to  dip  liis  pencils 
in  liquid  fire,  instead  of  flake  white  and  dirty  reds  and  blues,  liis 
representations  of  tliis  fair  earth  and  the  glorious  expanse  that  sur¬ 
rounds  it  must  of  necessity  be,  in  comparison  to  the  great  original,  as 
dross  and  dirt  and  vanity. 

After  discussing  high  art,  Sliakspere,  and  the  musical  glasses,  it 


may  seem  absurd  to  come  down  to  camera  stands ;  but  as  I  do  not 
see  how  to  avoid  it,  I  fear  you  must  be  content  to  take  my  gossip  as 
it  comes. 

And  this  reminds  me  that  I  met  at  Lodore  a  genial  member  of 
the  North  London  Photographic  Association,  who  is  as  genial,  I  have 
no  doubt,  as  he  looked,  and  who  lent  me  the  last  three  numbers  of  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography — a  great  god-send  hi  tliis  rainy 
weather.  The  said  jolly-looking  member  was  as  unfortunate,  I  fear, 
with  old  father  Skiddaw  as  was  your  humble  correspondent.  Poor 
fellow !  being  out  for  a  holiday,  he  deserved  a  better  fate.  Well, 
what  I  was  about  to  say  was,  that  I  read  in  one  of  the  Journals  so 

kindly  offered  to  me  by  Mr.  - (but  I  have  no  authority  to  take 

liberties  with  liis  name — may  liis  shadow  never  be  less!  He 
knew  me  only  from  his  being  a  freemason,  and  from  his  having 
smelt  collodion  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off)  that  Mr.  Warner  has 
something  new  in  camera  stands  which  he  is  just  about  to  bring  out, 
so  I  shall  say  nothing  about  mine  further  than  that  it  is  strong  and 
steady,  and  can  stand  a  good  breeze  without  shaking. 

It  requires  considerable  watchfulness  at  times — especially  when 
working  in  a  cathedral  having  a  smooth  marble  pavement — to  prevent 
some  fan-  daughter  of  England  or  Israel,  as  the  case  may  be,  from  up- 
upsetting  it  with  her  crinoline  as  she  promenades  in  all  her  glory  with 
“  bugles  in  her  hah-  and  with  tinkling  feet,”  as  hi  the  days  of  old.  I  am 
doubtful  if  Mr.  Warner  even  can  overcome  this  difficulty.  I  know  that 
when,  with  the  knowledge  of  his  having  time  to  prepare  a  fresh  plate 
before  liis  twenty  minutes’  exposure  is  up,  he  confidently  leaves  his 
camera  to  take  care  of  itself,  he  cannot  prevent  the  intelligent  public 
from  peering  into  the  lenses,  and  upsetting  his  camera  in  a  vain 
endeavour  to  get  a  sight  of  the  peep-show  within.  No  doubt  Mr. 
Warner  must  mean  what  he  says.  I  shall,  therefore,  at  once  strap 
up  my  tripod  and  proceed  to  lenses.  Now,  I  expect  I  shall  have  a 
great  deal  to  say  about  lenses,  and,  as  it  is  a  subject  which  requires 
careful  consideration,  if  you  will  excuse  me  for  a  little  I  should  like 

to  have  a  smo - (that  vile  word  again !) — I  mean  a  quiet  talk  with 

my  vacle-mecum  and  travelling  dictionary,  Mr.  Gellie,  in  the  garden 
seat  over  the  way,  with  the  aforementioned  “  developer  near  at 
hand. 

Ambleside,  September,  1864.  G.  Washington  Wilson. 

(To  be  continued.) 

- «+ — - 

ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF  SOLUBLE  COLLOIDAL 
SILICIC  ACID.* 

Having  already  described  the  mode  of  preparing  silicate  of  soda  and 
the  solution  of  the  same  in  the  form  best  suited  for  our  purpose,  I 
shall  now  minutely  detail  the  process  by  which  soluble  colloidal 
silicic  acid  may  be  prepared  from  the  latter. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  know 
the  per-centage  of  silicic  acid  present  in  the  liquid,  as  the  question 
of  dilution  is  of  some  importance  in  connection  with  the  stability  of 
the  solution  of  colloidal  silica.  In  order  to  ascertain  tliis  point  we 
take  a  given  weighed  quantity — say  one  hundred  grains,  or  even  two 
hundred  may  be  used,  if  the  balance  be  not  particularly  delicate. 
Tliis  is  best  weighed  in  an  accurately-counterpoised  porcelain  cruci¬ 
ble.  We  now  add  to  the  solution  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid ; 
the  whole  is  then  evaporated  over  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp 
to  perfect  dryness,  stirring  carefully  towards  the  conclusion  of  the 
evaporation  so  as  to  avoid  spirting,  winch  would  be  fatal  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  determination.  When  the  residue  in  the  crucible  is 
perfectly  dry,  about  two  or  three  drachms  of  distilled  water,  acidu¬ 
lated  with  a"  drop  or  two  of  hydrochloric  acid,  is  digested  with  it  at  a 
gentle  heat,  and  with  occasional  stirring  for  about  ten  minutes ;  the 
sandy  residue  is  then  allowed  to  subside,  which  it  does  quickly,  and 
the  liquid  is  next  cautiously  decanted  off  without  disturbing  the  sedi¬ 
ment.  This  operation  is  repeated  two  or  three  tunes,  so  as  to  remove 
all  traces  of  soluble  matter.  The  crucible  with  its  contents  is  then 
placed  over  the  spirit-lamp  flame,  and  when  the  moisture  has 
evaporated,  the  heat  is  increased  to  near  redness.  The  crucible  is 
then  covered,  allowed  to  cool,  and  weighed,  the  difference  between 
the  actual  weight  of  the  crucible  and  that  now  found  represents  the 
amount  of  silica  present ;  and,  if  one  hundred  grains  were  used  in 
the  first  instance,  it  also  shows  the  per-centage  of  silicic  acid  present 
in  the  solution.  This  simple  analysis  is  very  easy  in  practice,  and 
quite  indispensable  preparatory  to  dialysing  the  liquid. 

Having  ascertained  the  real  amount  of  silicic  acid  present  in  the 
solution,  we  must  dilute  it,  if  necessaiy,  so  as  to  make  it  of  the  proper 
strength  previous  to  commencing  the  dialysis.  The  amount  of  this 
*  Concluded  from  page  352. 
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dilution  must  depend  altogether  on  the  proportion  of  silica  present. 
Instead,  however,  of  adding  simply  distilled  water,  it  is  better  to 
pour  the  solution  containing  silica  into  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  of  the 
proper  strength.  By  this  means  we  both  dilute  the  liquid  and  decom¬ 
pose  the  silicate  of  soda  in  the  manner  represented  in  the  following 
diagram : — 


Silicate  of- 
soda- 
Hydrochloric 
acid- 


-  Hydrated  silicic  acid. 
-Chloride  of  sodium. 


The  hydrated  silicic  acid  remains  in  solution.  On  placing  the  above 
mixture  on  a  parchment  paper  dialyser  floating  on  water,  the  chloride 
of  sodium  and  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  alwa3rs  present  diffuse 
away  into  the  external  water,  leaving  the  hydrated  silicic  acid 
behind  on  the  dialyser  in  simple  aqueous  solution.  Such  is  the 
rationale  of  the  process  into  the  details  of  which  I  am  about  to  enter. 

I  shall  now  briefly  describe  the  mode  of  making  a  dialyser,  by 
means  of  which  simple  instrument  of  research  Professor  Graham 
has  made  the  most  important  discoveries. 

From  a  piece  of  sheet  gutta-percha,  about  three-sixteenths  of  an 
inch  thick,  a  strip  is  cut  two  and  a-half  inches  -wide  by  twenty-four 
long.  Tins  stout  band  is  then  softened  by  warm  water,  and  made 
into  a  hoop  by  joining  the  ends  together.  This  is  best  effected  by 
paring  them  for  about  half-an-inch  from  either  extremity,  in  order  to 
make  them  overlap  neatly.  When  thus  prepared  apply  a  hot  iron  to 
the  part  which  has  been  pared  at  each  end.  While  the  opposite 
faces  are  thus  softened  and  rendered  sticky,  bring  them  together  with 
some  pressure,  and  they  will  adhere  firmly  if  they  are  kept  in 
position  by  being  tied  round  any  circular  object  of  sufficient  diameter. 
Having  prepared  the  hoop,  we  now  stretch  over  it  a  moistened  piece 
of  parchment  paper,  such  as  that  manufactured  by  Messrs.  De  la  Rue 
and  Co.  Tins  is  then  kept  in  its  place  by  a  band  of  tape  tied  firmly 
round  the  hoop,  so  as  to  keep  the  paper  steadily  in  its  place.  In  this 
way  we  have  a  vessel  formed  quite  a  la  tambourine.  We  must  now 
determine  whether  our  dialyser  permits,  the  passage  of  liquid  through 
fine  pinholes  instead  of  by  the  process  of  diffusion.  In  order 
to  ascertain  this,  the  dialyser  is  placed  on  a  sheet  of  blotting- 
paper  and  water  poured  over  the  parclnnent-paper  bottom  until  it 
has  reached  a  height  of  about  one  inch.  If  there  happen  to  be  any 
holes  in  the  paper  diaphragm,  the  exact  position  of  these  will  be  at 
once  rendered  evident  by  the  water  finding  its  way  through  and 
wetting  the  blotting-paper  immediately  beneath  it.  It  is  always 
advisable,  even  if  holes  are  not  detected  in  the  first  instance,  to  allow 
the  dialyser  to  stand  on  the  bibulous  paper  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes.  Supposing,  however,  we  have  found  a  hole  in  the  first 
instance,  we  mark  the  precise  spot  with  a  pencil,  then  empty  the 
water  out  of  the  dialyser,  dry  it,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  white  of 
egg,  paste  on  either  side  of  the  hole  a  small  patch  of  parclnnent- 
paper,  and,  finally,  pass  a  heated  iron  over  the  spot,  so  as  to  coagulate 
the  albumin  and  fasten  the  whole.  The  dialyser  is  then  ready  for 
use. 

The  subsequent  steps  will  be  probably  most  easily  explained  by 
describing  in  detail  the  manner  in  which  an  actual  experiment  was 
conducted. 

A  solution  of  silicate  of  soda,  prepared  as  already  described,  was 
found  by  direct  determination  to  contain  6  5  per  cent,  of  silica.  Some 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  was  now  prepared  by  diluting  two  fluid 
ounces  and  a-half  of  pxire  hydrochloric  acid  (specific  gravity,  1T63J 
up  to  the  bulk  of  one  pint — i.e.,  twenty  ounces — with  distilled  water. 
Into  this  quantity  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  one  pint  of  the  solution 
of  silicate  of  soda  was  poured  cautiously,  and  with  frequent  stirring. 
The  mixture  was  now  set  aside  for  an  hour,  and  then  filtered.  I  may 
here  observe  that  it  is  a  point  of  considerable  importance  to  have  the 
hydrochloric  acid  sufficiently  diluted,  otherwise  there  is  the  danger 
of  precipitating  most  of  the  silicic  acid  in  the  gelatinous  condition. 
The  filtered  solution  was  now  poured  on  a  large  dialyser,  and  the 
latter  set  to  float  on  four  gallons  of  good  rain  water  contained  in  an 
earthenware  vessel.  Instead  of  floating  the  dialyser.  it  is  sometimes 
advisable  to  support  it  by  means  of  a  varnished  triangular  stand 
placed  in  the  vessel  containing  the  external  -water. 

The  acid  and  chloride  of  sodium  at  first  rapidly  diffuse  away 
through  the  diaphragm,  leaving  most  of  the  silicic  acid  behind;  the 
diffusate  was  changed  twice  a  day  for  three  gallons  of  fresh  rain 
water.  This  was  continued  for  four  days,  and  on  the  fifth  and  two 
succeeding  days  the  diffusate  was  replaced  by  a  smaller  quantity  of 
distilled  water.  After  diffusing  for  seven  days  a  few  drops  of  the 
liquid  on  the  dialyser  were  added  to  some  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  acidified  with  nitric  acid.  A  white  precipitate  was  produced 
at  first  which  redissolved,  leaving  only  a  faint  cloud  of  chloride  of 


silver,  thereby  showing  that  the  silicic  acid  remained  behind  in  the 
soluble  state,  and  nearly  perfectly  pure. 

The  next  point  to  determine  was  the  actual  amount  of  silicic  acid 
present  in  the  solution,  as  it  is  known  that  rather  more  than  one- 
eighth  of  the  total  silica  is  lost  by  diffusion  during  the  process  of 
diatysis.  One  hundred  grains  were  evaporated  to  dryness  with  the 
addition  of  a  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  residue  w’ashed. 
dried,  ignited,  allowed  to  cool,  and  then  weighed.  The  result  showed 
the  presence  of  2  3  per  cent,  of  silicic  acid  remaining  in  solution. 

The  importance  of  attending  to  the  strength  of  the  solution  of 
colloidal  silicic  acid  is  shown  by  the  following  extract  from  Professor 
Graham’s  recent  paper*: — “A  liquid  of  twelve  per  cent,  of  silicic 
acid  gelatinises  spontaneously  in  a  few  hours,  and  immediately  when 
heated.  Five  per  cent,  holds  for  five  or  six  days;  two  per  cent,  for 
twro  or  three  months  ;  and  one  per  cent,  had  not  gelatinised  after  two 
years’  keeping.”  If  wre  want  our  colloidal  silicic  acid  to  be  perma¬ 
nently  liquid,  we  reduce  it  one  per  cent,  by  dilution  with  water  to  the 
proper  extent.  The  final  step  now  consists  in  preparing  the  alcosol 
of  silicic  acid,  which  constitutes  the  mineral  collodion. 

Graham  regards  hydrated  silicic  acid,  as  above  prepared,  in  the 
light  of  a  true  liquid  which  can  be  diluted,  &c.,  and  not  ns  tho 
aqueous  solution  of  a  solid  body.  The  jelly  produced  by  heat  or 
other  causes  in  such  a  liquid  he  considers  is  the  solid  hydrate  of 
silicic  acid.  To  the  former  he  gives  the  name  of  “hydrosol,”  and  to 
the  latter  the  “hydrogel,”  of  silicic  acid.  Graham  has  found  that  the 
wrater  of  the  liydrosol  may  be  completely  replaced  by  alcohol,  thereby 
giving  rise  to  the  “alcosol”  of  silicic  acid. 

The  alcosol  may  be  very  easily  prepared  by  taking  a  one-per-cent, 
silicic  acid  solution,  and  adding  to  it  an  equal  volume  of  absolute 
alcohol.  The  mixture  is  then  allowed  to  stand  over  quicklime  for 
several  days,  the  whole  being  shut  up  in  a  closed  box,  or,  better,  in 
vacuo.  By  this  means  most  of  the  water  is  withdrawal,  and  the 
alcosol  remains  behind.  Another  plan  is  to  pour  the  mixture  on  a 
small  u'ell-covered  dialyser,  suspended  on  some  strong  alcohol ;  the 
water  diffuses  away,  leaving  the  alcosol  behind  on  the  dialyser. 
This  is  a  simple  plan,  and  requires  less  time  than  the  first.  It  is 
necessary  to  be  veiy  particular  not  to  allow'  the  strength  of  the 
alcosol  to  exceed  one  per  cent.,  since  if  beyond  this  point  it  some¬ 
times  gelatinises  spontaneously  while  preparing.  As  regards  the 
keeping  qualities  of  the  pure  alcosol  I  can  only  sa}'  that  L  have  not 
yet  had  a  specimen  gelatinise  with  me,  though,  as  already  stated, 
I  prepared  the  alcosol  of  silicic  acid  several  months  prior  to  the 
publication  of  Professor  Graham’s  recent  papers. 

The  properties  of  the  hydrosol  and  alcosol  of  silicic  acid  arc,  in 
many  respects,  quite  distinct.  The  former  is  easihr  gelatinised  by 
many  soluble  salts,  by  contact  with  some  insoluble  powders,  and  also 
by  heat.  The  alcosol,  on  the  contrary,  is  not  precipitated  by  water, 
salts,  or  insoluble  powulers,  and  may  be  boiled  without  change,  but  if 
slightly  evaporated  it  easily  gelatinises.  Lastly,  a  glass  coated  with  it 
is  much  more  rapidly  gelatinised  by  the  vapour  of  ammonia  than  is 
the  w'eak  hydrosol  under  the  same  circumstances :  the  jelly  formed, 
how'ever,  is  the  “alcogel”  of  silicic  acid,  the  analogue  of  the  solid 
hydrate.  I  have  thus  described  minutely  the  mode  of  pi-eparing 
these  interesting  bodies,  and  noticed  some  of  their  more  prominent 
characters ;  their  production  is  easy  and  certain,  and  the  attentive 
study  of  their  properties  cannot  fail  to  make  us  acquainted  with  new 
and  important  facts. 

Emerson  J.  Reynolds,  F.R.G.S., 

Lecturer  on  Practical  Chemistry,  Ledvnch  School  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  Dublin. 


NEGATIVES  WITHOUT  NITRATE  BATH  AND  WITHOUT 
DEVELOPMENT. 

The  wret  process  without  nitrate  bath,  published  by  Messrs.  Sayce 
and  Bolton  in  the  pages  of  this  J oumal,  is  nearly  identical  with  one 
communicated  by  myself  in  the  Photo g rap hisches  Archiv  for  May 
16th,  and  Le  Moniteur  de  la  Photographic,  only  I  take  iodide  of 
silver  instead  of  bromide.  I  prepare  the  collodion  in  this  manner  : — 
In  a  saturated  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  I  dissolve  iodide  of 
silver,  freshly  precipitated  and  washed ;  I  add  a  certain  portion  of 
this  clear  liquid  to  alcoholic  (not  iodised)  collodion.  In  this  manner 
I  obtain  a  very  fine  precipitate  of  iodide  of  silver  in  the  collodion  ; 
this  remains  for  a  very  long  time  in  suspension,  and  the  collodion 
can  be  used  without  shaking.  I  find  tins  precipitate  to  be  much  finer 
than  that  obtained  by  mixing  solutions  of  iodide  of  potassium  and 
nitrate  of  silver.  The  iodide  of  potassium  I  prefer  to  the  iodide  of 
cadmium,  because  it  dissolves  a  much  greater  quantity  of  iodide 

*  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  vol.  xiii.,  page  335. 
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of  silver.  The  solution  being  aqueous,  I  use  with  it  a  collodion 
made  with  highly  rectified  alcohol  and  ether.  The  collodion 
remains  good  for  a  very  long  time,  and  can  be  exposed  to  the  light. 
So  much  iodide  is  added  to  the  collodion  that  some  drops  poured 
upon  a  glass  plate  give  a  dense  creamy  film.  The  collodion  film  I 
wash  with  rain  water ;  I  sensitise  it  b}r  pouring  some  tannin  solution 
over  it ;  expose,  and  develope  with  the  alkaline  or  pyrogallic  acid 
solution,  or  with  iron  and  silver.  No  inky  precipitate  falls  down 
when  mixing  tannin  or  pyrogallic  acid  with  iron,  if  the  latter  con¬ 
tain  citric  acid. 

These  experiments  show  us  that  the  nitrate  bath  may  be  dispensed 
with.  I  was  much  astonished  when  I  made  to-day  the  discovery 
that  also  the  development  is  not  necessary,  as  it  can  be  accomplished 
during  the  tune  of  exposure.  I  had  poured  some  pyrogallic  acid 
developer  upon  a  sensitised  ordinary  wet  collodion  plate.  After 
exposure  I  found  a  clear,  dense,  and  fine  negative  in  the  camera,  to 
back  which  only  required  a  slight  intensification.  To  this  experi¬ 
ment  I  was  conducted  by  other  experiments  made  on  chlorised 
collodion,  sensitised  and  covered  with  gallate  of  lead  in  order  to 
make  direct  impressions  of  negatives.  The  gallate  of  lead  (dissolved 
in  acetic  acid)  acts  in  the  same  maimer  as  the  pyrogallic  acid — per¬ 
haps  the  picture  is  yet  bolder.  It  looks  very  pure  and  fine — more  so, 
indeed,  than  in  any  other  process,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  tannin  with 
acid  development.  I  must  say  that  the  camera  was  in  the  room  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  dark  room,  so  that  no  long  interval  elapsed  between  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  plate  and  the  exposure,  so  I  cannot  say  how  long  the  plates 
may  be  preserved.  When  using  the  pyrogallic  acid,  the  mixture  I 
had  poured  off  from  the  plate  had  become  quite  muddy  before  I  came 
back  with  the  plate ;  but,  contrary  to  my  expectation,  the  plate  was 
not  in  the  least  veiled  or  fogged,  the  dark  shadows  being  as  clear  as 
the  glass.  A  thick  collodion,  containing  full  proportions  of  iodide 
and  bromide,  seems  to  me  the  best  suited  for  this  new  process  of  ex¬ 
posure  and  development. 

I  may  state  also  that  I  tried  to  use  benzoic  acid  in  the  developer. 
The  negative  was  in  this  case  blue,  not  black-blue,  and  not  so  sharply 
defined  as  with  citric  or  acetic  acid.  P.  E.  Liesegang. 

Elberfeld. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  WITHOUT  A  NITRATE  OF  SILVER 
BATH.* 

Since  our  last  meeting  many  of  those  present  have  been  informed 
through  the  photographic  publications  that  photography  without  a 
nitrate  of  silver  bath  is  no  longer  a  tiling  to  be  desired,  but  now 
exists  as  a  “  fact  accomplished  ” — a  “  problem  solved.” 

To  what  I  have  already  published  I  can  add  little  at  the  present 
moment;  but  the  importance  of  this  subject  is,  perhaps,  sufficient 
apology  for  again  bringing  it  before  you  in  my  paper  for  the  evening. 
I  do  so,  however,  more  especially  to  request  that  you  will  co-operate 
with  me  in  your  own  private  experiments,  in  order  that  further  im¬ 
provements  may  be  arrived  at.  Each  one  may  add  some  atom  of 
fact  which,  when  coupled  with  those  contributed  by  other  fellow- 
workers,  will,  I  doubt  not,  build  up  in  time  a  process  equal  to  any 
we  possess,  which  in  its  turn  may  open  out  new  vistas  for  investiga¬ 
tion,  and  extend  our  already  important  art-science ;  for  photography, 
although  yet  scarcely  free  from  the  cradle,  can  boast  of  influence 
over  the  social  existence  of  man  greater  than  many  older  discoveries. 

Though  having  only  recently  attracted  general  attention,  Photo¬ 
graphy  Without  a  Nitrate  of  Silver  Bath  has  been  a  subj  ect  for  research 
from  an  early  period  in  the  existence  of  the  collodion  process,  and  on 
one  occasion  had  a  narrow  escape  of  the  Patent  Office.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Publisher  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography, 
I  have  been  favoured  with  a  copy  of  a  communication  from  a  gentle¬ 
man  wTell-known  for  his  earnestness  in  the  cause  of  photography — 
I  allude  to  Herr  P.  E.  Liesegang,  of  Elberfeld,  Rhenish  Prussia — 
which  details  his  experiments  without  a  nitrate  of  silver  bath  in  the 
month  of  May  last,  and  stating  that  his  process  had  been  successful. 
Herr  Liesegang  also  mentions  that  my  formula  is  nearly  identical 
with  his  own.  This,  however,  is  a  mistake,  mine  being  with  simple 
bromide  of  silver,  with  which  there  is  not,  to  my  knowdedge,  any 
record  of  previous  experiments. 

Without  having  heard  of  Herr  Liesegang's  experiments — winch 
he  informs  us  were  reported  in  the  continental  journals — I  pub¬ 
lished,  in  connection  with  Mr.  W.  B.  Bolton,  a  formula  for  dispensing 
with  the  bath.  I  regarded  the  iodide  of  silver,  which  Herr  Liesegang 
employs,  as  being  insufficiently  sensitive  for  general  use — indeed, 
in  another  place,  he  states  it  to  be  only  suited  for  reproductions  and 

*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association,  Septem¬ 
ber  27th,  1864.  ' 


works  of  that  character — and,  therefore,  I  confined  my  attention  to  the 
bromide  of  silver  only,  which  I  find  more  sensitive  than  the  iodide 
when  nitrate  of  silver  is  absent.  I  trust  he  will  try  the  bromide.  I 
will  reciprocate  with  the  iodide,  and  record  the  result. 

Another  peculiar  difference  between  my  practice  and  that  of  Herr 
Liesegang  is  that,  by  using  bromide  of  silver  as  the  medium  of  sensi¬ 
tiveness,  I  do  away  with  the  very  thick  collodion  which  he  finds 
necessary  to  retain  the  iodide  of  silver  in  suspension.  His  process 
consists  of  iodide  of  silver  in  thick  collodion :  mine  of  bromide  of 
silver  in  thin  collodion.  Some  of  my  own  productions,  with  the  bro¬ 
mide,  it  is  my  intention  to  forward  to  Herr  Liesegang,  and  hope 
to  receive  some  of  his,  with  the  iodide,  in  exchange. 

Now  that  this  important  subject  is  prominently  before  the  public, 
many  will,  doubtless,  be  found  who  have  made  early  experiments  in 
this  direction. 

That  presentable  results  are  to  be  obtained  the  pictures  before  you 
will  show,  and  it  only  now  remains  for  us  to  persevere  in  order  to 
secure  the  rapidity  of  wet  collodion,  combined  with  the  simplicity  of 
the  process  for  Dry  Plates  Without  Washing,  described  in  the  last 
number  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography — in  which  process 
tannin  is  added  to  the  collodion.  I  find,  however,  that  these  latter 
plates  are  more  rapid  than  I  mentioned  in  my  communication,  but 
there  is  a  difficulty  in  producing  requisite  intensity  in  the  ordinary 
manner.  The  resulting  negatives  are  veiy  clean  and  full  of  detail ; 
and  I  consider  that  if  the  collodion  be  rendered  more  porous — 
say  by  the  addition  of  honey,  sugar,  resin,  gum,  or  other  similar 
substance — no  difficulty  in  intensification  will  be  experienced,  and 
the  sensitiveness  will  be  greatly  increased,  B.  J.  Sayce. 


DISCUSSION  OF  THE  PHENOMENON  OF  THE  HORIZON 
TAL  MOON  BY  AID  OF  THE  STEREOSCOPE. 

Photography  has  been  so  influential  in  introducing  and  popularising 
the  stereoscope,  and  has  kept  so  universal  an  interest  in  it  continually 
alive  by  supplying  it  with  new  subjects,  that  it  appears  to  have 
monopolised  the  stereoscopic  field.  The  photographer  is,  indeed, 
omnipresent,  and  everything  beautiful  and  interesting,  at  home  and 
abroad,  is  reproduced  by  him  in  the  shape  of  a  stereograph,  to  be 
examined  and  discussed  at  leisure;  and  the  suggestion  made  a  short 
time  ago,  in  an  editorial  article  in  this  Journal,  in  regard  to  system 
and  definiteness  of  end  in  view  in  making  a  collection  of  stereo¬ 
graphs,  if  generally  followed,  wrould  soon  reveal  the  fact  that  the 
stereoscope  is  more  than  a  fashionable  toy,  and  that  many  leisure 
moments  may  be  spent  very  profitably  with  it.  Apart,  however, 
from  the  purely  photographic  subjects,  there  lies  a  peculiar  inte¬ 
rest  in  a  systematic  collection  of  stereographs  composed  of  fines 
and  dots  and  coloured  figures,  such  as  accompanied  the  earliest 
stereoscopes.  In  such  a  collection  of  diagrams  lies  the  history  of 
the  development  of  the  instrument,  of  the  disputes  concerning  the 
theory  of  binocular  vision,  and  of  the  various  questions  in  physics 
that  have  been  referred  to  the  stereoscope  for  solution. 

There  is  a  charm  in  the  simplicity  and  directness  with  winch  these 
drawings,  freed  from  all  unnecessary  accessories,  illustrate  the  prin¬ 
ciples  underlying  the  construction  of  the  stereoscope  and  stereoscopic 
representation.  Often,  too,  these  apparently  objectless  stereographs 
suggest  a  query,  and  lead  to  investigation  and  more  scientific  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  stereoscope ;  and  more  intimate  acquaintance 
tends  only  to  heighten  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  held,  and  at  the 
same  time  indicates  the  field  and  limits  of  its  application,  as  well  as 
frequently  the  cause  of  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  pictures  and 
instruments. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  questions  in  which  the  stereoscope  has 
been  called  upon  to  render  testimony  is  that  in  regard  to  the  so-called 
phenomenon  of  the  horizontal  moon.  The  fact  that  the  moon  appears 
larger  when  upon  the  horizon  than  when  in  the  zenith  has  long  been 
the  subject  of  contradictory  and  incomplete  explanations.  As  far  as 
I  am  aware,  Sir  David  Brewster  first  suggested  a  stereoscopic  diagram 
to  assist  in  the  explanation  of  the  phenomenon,  which,  when  carefully 
constructed,  answers  the  purpose,  but  is  unnecessarily  complicated ; 
and  in  addition,  the  fact  that  the  published  copies  of  it,  though  not 
adapted  to  the  ordinary  stereoscope,  are,  nevertheless,  found  in 
ordinary  stereoscopic  collections,  tends  to  create  confusion.  Professor 
Ruete,  also,  in  his  treatise  on  the  stereoscope,*  gives  a  diagram  for 
the  same  purpose,  which  is  not  as  decided  in  effects  as  that  of  Sir 
David  Brewster.  I  would  suggest  the  annexed  diagram  on  account 
of  its  simplicity  and  the  clearness  of  its  testimony,  and,  also,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  illustration  of  the  theory  of  binocular  vision : — 

•  Las  Sin  ce;  cop,  Leipzig,  I860. 
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Tlie  centres  of  tire  larger  circles  of  L  and  R  are  two  and  a-lialf 
inches  apart.  In  R  the  two  circles  are  concentric  ;  in  L  the  smaller 
circles  have  the  same  diameter  as  the  small  circle  of  R,  but  the 
centre  of  the  one  is  one-eighth  of  an  inch  to  the  left,  and  of  the  other 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  to  the  right,  of  that  of  the  large  circle. 

On  placing  a  diagram  thus  constructed  under  the  stereoscope  an 
appearance  of  two  conical  frustra  will  result.  These  frustra  will  have, 
as  a  common  larger  base,  the  circle  formed  by  the  union  of  the  large 
circles  of  L  and  R,  which  will  seem  to  lie  in  the  plane  of  the  card, 
but  the  smaller  bases  will  lie  on  opposite  sides  of  the  larger  base  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  one  frustrum  will  be  convex  and  the  other  concave. 
The  smaller  bases  are  formed  by  a  rapid,  involuntary,  alternate  union 
of  the  small  circles  in  L  with  the  small  circle  in  R — the  latter  being 
carried  behind,  or  projected  before,  the  plane  of  the  large  circle,  ac¬ 
cording  as  it  is  united  with  the  small  circle  in  L,  the  centre  of  which 
is  to  the  left  of  that  of  the  large  circle,  or  with  the  one  the  centre  of 
which  is  to  the  right  In  the  first  case  it  seems  more  remote  and 
larger ;  in  the  latter,  nearer  and  smaller.  We  have  here  a  case  in 
which  the  apparent  size  of  the  same  figure  varies  with  its  apparent 
position,  although  we  are  fully  aware  that  its  real  size  and  position 
remain  constant.  This  is  a  phenomenon  precisely  similar  to  that  of 
the  horizontal  moon ;  but  there  can  be  no  dispute  concerning  the  con¬ 
ditions  upon  which  this  illusion  depends,  since  no  other  condition  is 
present  than  that  which  gives  rise  to  the  notion  of  nearer  and  remoter 
distance  in  every  case  of  combination  of  stereoscopic  pictures. 

Any  number  of  stereographs  can  be  devised,  by  means  of  which 
equal  figures  may  be  made  to  appear  unequal,  as  they  are  made  to 
appear  at  different  distances  from  the  observer.  For  example :  in 
fig.  2  the  squares  are  all  equal,  but  those  of  L  have  them  centres 


FIG.  2. 


further  apart  in  a  horizontal  direction  than  those  of  R ;  and  when  L 
and  R  are  combined  binocularly,  the  appearance  is  that  of  two 
squares  unequally  distant  and  of  unequal  sizes. 

These  stereoscopic  illustrations  of  the  intimate  connection  existing 
between  our  ideas  of  magnitude  and  distance  are  very  striking,  on 
account  of  the  definiteness  and  invariableness  of  the  position  a  body 
assumes  when  viewed  with  both  eyes.  There  is  also  no  effort  of  the 
will  or  imagination  required,  and  we  are  as  unconscious  of  any 
mental  process  as  when  we  form  our  erroneous  notion  of  the  size  of 
the  moon  upon  the  horizon. 

The  diagram  fig.  2  has  been  made  as  simple  as  possible.  The 
single  condition  has  been  introduced  that  the  upper  squares  of  L  and 
R  should  have  their  centres  one-eighth  of  an  inch  nearer  than  those 
of  the  lower  squares,  thus  requiring  a  different  degree  of  convergence 
of  the  optic  axes  in  uniting  them,  and  in  consequence  giving  them 
positions  in  different  planes ;  but  if  we  observe  either  L  or  R  alone, 
we  will  be  able  also,  but  with  some  effort,  to  imagine  the  squares 
to  lie  in  different  planes.  If,  however,  we  unite  the  adjacent  corners 
of  the  squares  in  L  or  R  by  lines,  we  readily,  and  without  perceptible 
effort,  cause  the  squares  to  seem  to  lie  in  different  planes,  especially 
when  we  view  it  with  one  eye,  since  we  have  formed  a  monocular 
drawing  of  a  solid,  and  one  of  the  squares  forms  the  nearer,  and  the 
other  the  remoter,  face. 

.  Herein  lies,  also,  a  monocular  illustration  of  the  connection  of 
ldons  before  illustrated  by  stereoscopic  diagrams,  for  the  square  that 
seems  to  form  the  remoter  face  also  seems  larger ;  and  if  the  square 
*uc“  M  one  time  seems  nearest  is  at  another  imagined  to  be  remoter — 
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in  which  case  a  different  solid  will  be  represented  by  the  same  (Raw¬ 
ing — the  exchange  of  places  of  the  squares  will  also  be  observed  to 
be  accompanied  by  an  exchange  of  comparative  magnitudes.  The 
illustration  is,  of  course,  not  as  decided  as  in  the  previous  bino<  ular 
cases,  and  requires  more  attention  on  the  part  of  the  observer. 

We  notice  here  the  difference  between  monocular  and  binocular 
perception.  The  single  drawing,  completed  by  joining  the  a^jaoeMl 
corners  of  the  squares  in  L  or  14,  may  at  will  be  considered  as  repre¬ 
senting  either  one  of  two  dissimilar  solids  dissimilarly  situated  ;  but 
if  we  complete  both  L  and  R,  and  combine  them  binocularly,  one 
solid,  of  fixed  form  and  position,  will  be  perceived,  and  no  effort  of 
the  will  and  imagination,  no  introduction  of  any  of  the  usual  criteria 
that  affect  our  estimate  of  distance,  form,  or  position,  will  affect  the 
appearance  of  the  solid,  or  cause  the  squares  forming  its  nearer  and 
remoter  faces  to  exchange  places.  I  have,  moreover,  so  constructed 
the  stereograph  that,  when  Hewed  binocularly,  the  combined  upper 
squares  will  appear  to  form  the  nearer  face,  whilst  generally  at  lirst 
glance  at  the  single  figure  the  lower  square  will  appear  nearer.  The 
reason  that  one  figure  is  more  readily  suggested  than  another  in  all 
such  cases,  seems  to  be  that  it  appears  to  have  a  more  natural  or 
usual  position.  In  the  preceding  case,  for  example,  when  the  lower 
square  forms  the  nearer  face,  the  solid  appears  to  rest  on  one  of  its 
faces — it  has  a  natural  inclination  to  a  horizontal  plane,  whilst  the 
solid  formed  when  the  upper  square  is  the  nearer  seems  unsupported, 
or  in  an  unusual  position.  In  support  of  this  Hew,  I  would  suggest 
that  any  one  draw  a  figure — of  a  rhomboid,  for  example — in  which 
neither  of  the  solids  represented  has  what  we  have  termed  a  natural 
or  usual  position,  and  it  will  be  found  that  one  solid  will  appear  as 
readily  at  first  glance  as  the  other.  In  his  treatise  on  the  stereoscope, 
Sir  David  Brewster  observes*  that  tins  “  very  remarkable  illusion 
affecting  the  apparent  position  of  the  drawings  of  geometrical  solids" 
was  first  noticed  by  Professor  Neckar,  of  Geneva,  in  1832.  Many, 
however,  must  remember  the  confusion  tills  twofold  character  of 
monocular  drawings  sometimes  caused  in  their  early  struggles  through 
Euclid.  There  are,  indeed,  many  evidences  that  one  eye  cannot  give 
us  an  idea  of  the  form  of  an  object  from  its  mere  bounding  lines  in¬ 
dependent  of  other  circumstances.  Every  microscopist  has  learned 
this  fact ;  and  our  inability,  under  certain  conditions,  with  one  eye  to 
decide  -whether  an  object  is  an  intaglio  or  bas-relief,  as  well  as  our 
ability  to  cause  it  to  appear  to  be  either,  by  regulating  the  conditions 
under  which  it  is  seen,  are  only  different  manifestations  of  it. 

Giessen,  September  5th,  1864.  Chaiu.es  F.  Himes,  Prof. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


ON  THE  BEST  METHOD  OF  ACQUIRING 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  SKILL. 

Nearly  every  new  hand-book  of  photography  praises  up  its  own 
particular  formula  for  the  preparation  of  collodion  as  better  than 
all  that  have  gone  before.  Every  photographic  journal  is  loaded  with 
modifications  of  old  and  tried  processes.  Whence  this  constant 
change?  Are  all  these  formulae  correct  and  practical?  or  is  the 
greater  part  of  them  only  the  result  of  insufficient  experience  and 
defective  observation  ?  Whence  the  uncertainty  in  preparing  a  sub¬ 
stance  used  daily  by  thousands  ? 

The  cause  is  easily  accounted  for.  The  conditions  under  which 
the  collodion  is  used  are  everywhere  dissimilar.  Light  and  air, 
atmospheric  moisture  and  electricity,  vary  in  each  district — we  might 
almost  say  in  every  place  and  house.  When  several  experimentalists 
institute  experiments  under  different  conditions  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  results  will  not  accord,  and  not  unless  we  know  all  these 
conditions  should  we  be  in  a  position  to  give  a  formula  suited  to  each 
particular  case.  Since,  however,  we  do  not  know  them,  we  must 
endeavour  to  attain  perfection  by  experiments.  And  this  is  why 
none  can  become  a  photographer  by  the  aid  of  hand-books  and  re¬ 
ceipts,  but  by  his  own  experience  only.  We  might  almost  establish 
the  axiom,  that  “  every  one  can  only  become  a  photographer  in  his  own 
studio.”  Those  who,  whilst  learning  under  a  master,  were  able  to 
take  capital  pictures  in  his  studio,  have  found  out  to  then*  cost  how 
differently  they  succeeded  when  they  began  to  operate  independently, 
and  how  they  did  not  themselves  become  masters  until  they  had 
spent  years  in  struggling  with  difficulties  and  drawbacks. 

It  is  hardly  surprising,  however,  that  so  soon  as  they  have  attained 
their  object  they  should  hold  it  indispensable  for  others  to  follow 
just  those  experiments  and  modifications  by  winch  they  acquired 
then*  knowledge.  Hence,  some  of  them  advertise  their  experience 
for  sale  at  compensating  prices,  whilst  others  fill  up  the  journals  with 
their  improved  processes,  with  the  praiseworthy  intention  of  sparing 
others  their  own  thorny  path  of  experience.  K.  De  Roth. 

*  The  Stereoscope,  London,  1856,  page  228. 
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LESSON  XY. 

Ox  Printing  Transparencies. 

The  subject  of  the  advantages  of  transparencies  on  glass  over  positive 
prints  on  paper  has,  some  time  since,  been  ably  discussed  in  a  paper  by 
Mr.  R.  H.  Bow,  O.E.,  which  at  the  time  appeared  in  these  pages.  The 
liability.of  paper  pictures  to  fade,  destroyed,  in  his  opinion,  their  character 
as  records.  There  is  no  doubt  of  this.  Compared  with  a  transparency 
on  glass,  we  believe  that  there  is  no  comparison  in  point  of  durability. 
Among  many  thousands  of  glass  transparencies  which  we  have  seen — some 
few  of  them  having  been  in  our  possession  for  upwards  of  eleven  years — 
we  have  never  yet  found  one,  in  which  the  most  ordinary  care  for  its  pre¬ 
servation  has  been  taken,  which  has  shown  symptoms  of  decay.  A  trans¬ 
parency  on  glass,  then,  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  much  more  durable  than  a 
print  upon  paper,  especially  by  any  of  the  ordinary  silver  printing  processes. 

The  rapidity  of  production  is  another  marked  advantage  which  trans¬ 
parencies  possess  over  paper  prints.  With  a  copying  camera,  daylight, 
and  wet  collodion,  the  exposure  of  each  need  not  necessarily  exceed  a  few 
seconds ;  while  when  contact  printing  by  artificial  light  is  the  mode  em¬ 
ployed,  the  exposure  rarely  exceeds  forty  seconds.  For  rapidity  of  pro¬ 
duction,  then,  it  possesses  advantages  peculiarly  its  own. 

Many  consider  glass  transparencies  as  being  much  more  beautiful  than 
paper  prints.  There  is  a  delicacy  and  a  charm  about  a  well-executed 
transparency  which  are  rarely  to  be  found  in  a  paper  print,  apart  from  the 
fact  that  its  sharpness  is  usually  such  as  to  permit  its  being  viewed  by  means 
of  a  magnifying  glass  of  such  a  power  as  could  in  few  instances,  indeed,  be 
applied  to  a  similar  print  upon  paper.  The  great  utility  of  glass  transpa¬ 
rencies,  however,  lies  in  the  fact  that,  by  means  of  a  suitable  apparatus,  they 
may  be  so  magnified  and  projected  on  a  large  screen  as  to  be  exhibited  to  a 
numerous  audience.  This  we  consider  to  be  one  of  its  main  advantages. 

A  transparency  differs  from  any  other  kind  of  picture  upon  glass.  It  is 
neither  a  positive  nor  a  negative.  When  looked  upon  it  presents  indeed 
a  somewhat  negative  characteristic — the  whites  in  nature  being  repre¬ 
sented  by  clean  transparent  glass,  and  the  blacks  being  represented  more 
or  less  clearly  by  a  deposit  of  silver.  But  when  looked  through — a  cloud, 
a  white  sheet  of  paper,  or  any  bright  mass  of  light  being  on  the  opposite 
side  —  all  the  lights  and  shadows  are  then  seen  correct  as  in  nature.  A 
good  transparency  should  have  the  highest  lights,  but  those  only,  formed 
by  the  clean  glass.  The  shadows  should  be  perfectly  transparent :  even 
the  very  deepest  part  should  not  be  absolutely  opaque.  The  most  de¬ 
sirable  tone  for  most  subjects  is  that  of  a  rich  deep  brown. 

A  transparency  from  any  negative  may  easily  be  obtained  by  means  of 
an  ordinary  camera  and  wet  collodion,  by  placing  the  negative  up  against 
any  good  light,  such  as  that  of  a  window,  with  a  sheet  of  oiled  paper  or 
piece  of  ground  or  opal  glass  behind  it  to  equalise  the  light.  If  a  camera 
be  now  pointed  to  the  negative  thus  arranged,  and  after  being  focussed 
an  impression  be  taken,  the  picture  so  produced  will  be  a  transparency. 
If,  instead  of  placing  the  negative  up  against  a  window,  it  he  fixed  in  a 
holder  or  frame  fixed  at  any  adjustable  distance  in  front  of  the  lens,  then 
such  camera  may  be  considered  as  a  copying  camera. 

A  copying  camera  for  transparencies  may  be  described  as  an  oblong  box, 
with  a  receptacle  in  each  end — one  being  for  the  negative  and  the  other  for 
the  sensitive  plate.  A  division  in  or  near  the  centre  must  exist,  in  which 
the  lens  is  fitted.  There  must  also  exist  the  means  of  focussing  and  adjust¬ 
ing  the  relative  distances  between  the  lens  and  the  slides,  so  as  to  allow  of  a 
picture  being  produced  either  of  the  same  size  as  the  original  negative,  or 
of  an  increased  or  diminished  size.  A  very  good  idea  of  a  copying  camera 
of  the  kind  alluded  to  may  be  had  if  the  reader  imagines  two  ordinary 
wooden  expanding  cameras  of  similar  size  fastened  together,  face  to  face, 
the  lens  being  previously  screwed  on  one  of  them.  When  in  use  the 
negative  end  of  the  camera  should  point  towards  the  sky. 

The  collodion  employed  should  be  a  bromo-iodised  one,  tolerably  old. 
We  have  obtained  the  best  results  when  it  was  strongly  tinged  with  free 
iodine.  The  developer  should  consist  of— 


Protosulphate  of  iron  . . . . . . .  > . ,  , ......  ,  15  grains. 

Glacial  acetic  acid . . . .  1  drachm. 

Water . . . . .  1  ounce. 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  proportion  of  acetic  acid  is  here  unusually 
large  ;  but  the  entire  freedom  from  fogging,  together  with  the  lengthened 
development  allowed  by  such  proportions,  plead  in  its  favour. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  and  one  which  has  been  noticed  by  several  careful 
observers,  that  a  better  and  cleaner  picture,  and  withal  one  possessing 
finer  tone  and  gradation,  is  obtained  when  the  developer  has  been  kept 
so  long  as  to  lose  its  original  colourless  appearance,  and  when  it  has 
become  of  a  decidedly  brown  colour.  Bearing  this  fact  in  mind,  the 
developing  solution  should  he  made  up  in  such  quantity  as  always  to 
allow  some  to  be  kept  in  stock  of  an  age  not  under  two  or  three  weeks, 
but  much  more,  if  possible.  After  development,  the  picture  is  fixed  as 
usual,  hyposulphite  of  soda  being  preferred  to  cyanide  of  potassium. 

Those  who  practise  transparency  printing  by  means  of  the  camera 
adduce  several  arguments  in  its  favour,  these  being — rapidity  in  pro¬ 
duction,  latitude  in  the  selection  of  negative  so  far  as  respects  density, 
and  the  power  of  reducing  or  enlarging  at  will  from  any  given  size  of 
negative.  Apart  from  any  other  arguments  in  favour  of  camera  printing, 
the  latter,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  one  possessing  great  force,  and  should  be 


sufficient  to  establish  this  mode  of  printing  in  preference  to  that  by  dry 
plates  and  superposition — to  which  process  not  a  few  are  strongly 
attached,  the  writer  of  this  being  among. the  number. 

Among  the  advantages  of  this  method  of  producing  [transparencies 
might  he  claimed  the  following : — A  supply  of  plates  can  always  be  kept 
for  use  ;  all  the  operations  may  be  performed  in  the  evening  after  business 
hours,  by  artificial  light;  the  tones  of  the  print  are  more  under  control, 
being  produced  at  will  either  warm  or  cold ;  from  any  one  negative 
might  be  produced,  at  will,  a  picture  possessing  either  the  utmost  softness 
and  gradation  or  the  utmost  hardness  and  want  of  gradation,  ranging  from 
absolute  opacity  in  the  shadows  to  absolute  transparency  in  the  lights. 

For  this  kind  of  printing  any  good  “  dry  collodion  ”  may  be  employed. 
The  nitrate  bath  should  be  decidedly  acid.  The  writer  has  always 
preferred  acetic  acid  for  this  purpose.  He  is  quite  well  aware  it  is  very 
wrong,  theoretically,  to  allow  this  organic  acid  admission  into  the  nitrate 
of  silver  solution ;  but  he  has  formed  a  strong  opinion,  founded  on  a 
somewhat  extensive  practice  in  the  manufacture  of  transparencies,  that  it 
is  superior  to  nitric  acid  for  this  particular  purpose.  Let  the  plate  he 
prepared  by  one  of  the  methods  detailed  in  the  Lessons  devoted  to  dry 
processes,  and,  after  exposure  to  the  light  (which,  on  the  supposition  that 
an  ordinary  gaslight  of  average  brilliancy  is  employed,  may  vary  from 
twenty  to  thirty  seconds),  develope  with  the  solution  and  in  the  manner 
recommended  for  dry-plate  development.  When  the  details  are  visible, 
fix  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  wash,  and  examine  the  picture.  Should 
the  high  lights  be  represented  by  clean  glass,  but  tbe  whole  details  be 
wanting  in  vigour  and  density,  repeat  the  developing  with  the  addition  of 
a  few  drops  of  silver.  Examine  very  carefully,  and  when  sufficient 
density  is  obtained,  at  once  wash  off  the  developer.  A  faint  and  feeble 
picture  may  in  this  way  become  a  forcible  and  vigorous  one.  But  if,  on 
completing  the  original  development,  a  haze  pervade  the  high  lights,  the 
deposit  must  he  lowered  until  these  appear  clear.  A  solution  of  cyanide 
of  potassium,  to  which  a  few  grains  of  iodine  have  been  added,  will 
rapidly  effect  this,  when  the  densifying  may  then  he  proceeded  with  as 
just  detailed.  Acetic  acid  in  the  developer  is  more  favourable  to  the 
obtaining  of  warm  tones  than  citric  acid ;  but  by  the  judicious  use  of 
the  latter  even  warm  and  agreeable  tones  may  with  ease  be  produced. 


Our  series  of  Lessons  have  now  been  brought  to  a  close.  From  numerous 
sources,  we  are  gratified  in  learning  that  by  their  means  several  who 
were  formerly  quite  ignorant  of  the  art  have  advanced  to  a  fair  state  of 
mediocrity ;  and,  in  one  or  two  instances,  to  a  state  of  great  perfection  in 
photographic  practice.  The  letters  and  specimens  which  we  from  time 
to  time  have  received  from  some  of  our  correspondents,  attest  both  the. 
intelligence  and  manipulative  skill  possessed  by  them. 


ROYAL  CORNWALL  POLYTECHNIC  SOCIETY. 

Prizes  in  Photographs,  &c. 

The  drawing  for  the  prizes  in  the  Art  Union  of  this  Society  took  place  on 
Monday,  the  12th  inst.,  when  the  Secretary  reported  the  number  of  tickets 
sold  at  one  shilling  each  to  he  1,460,  amounting  to  £73,  which,  after  deduct¬ 
ing  expenses,  left  the  sum  of  £60  to  be  divided  in  prizes,  as  under: — 

239  .  £7 . .  Miss  Job,  Truro. 

607  .  Photograph .  Mr.  Morton,  Falmouth. 

1272  .  Photograph .  Mr.  Incledon,  Do. 

1184  .  £7 .  Dr.  Cree,  R.N.,  Devonport. 

1393  .  £3 .  Mr.  Shapcote,  Do. 

1760  .  Photograph .  Mr.  Sowell,  Penryn. 

868  ......  Photograph .  Miss  Chillcott,  Truro. 

833  .  £5 .  Mr.  S.  Williams,  Truro. 

703 .  Photograph .  Mr.  Phillips,  Falmouth. 

1495  .  £10 .  Mr.  Garland,  Fairfield. 

1396  .  Photograph .  Mr.  Hall,  H.M.S  “  Indus.” 

659  .  £5  .  Mr.  Lord,  St.  Austell. 

1718  .  £15 .  Rev.  C.  W.  Carlyon,  St.  Just. 

1998  .  * . . . .  Photograph .  Colonel  Peard,  Penquite. 

1392  .  Photograph .  Mr.  Bateman,  Devonport. 

1528  .  £5 .  Mr.  Tweedy,  Falmouth. 

In  our  report  of  the  award  of  medals,  owing  to  a  slight  oversight  of  our 
correspondent,  it  should  have  been  stated,  in  referring  to  the  Lanhydrock 
photographs,  that  they  were  exhibited  and  sold  at  the  fete  for  the  Orphan 
School,  in  Lanhydrock  Park. 

In  connection  with  the  Art  Union,  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Genn, 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  Turner,  that  in  the  notification  for  the  Art  Union 
of  1865,  a  paragraph  be  inserted  that — “Winners  of  prizes  of  £5  and 
upwards  be  required  to  pay  five  per  cent.,  such  per-centage  to  form  an 
additional  prize.” 

This  Society  has  done  much  to  further  photographic  art,  and  has, 
during  its  existence,  expended  in  prizes  for  the  encouragement  of  art  and 
science,  and  in  a  premium  of  £500  for  the  Tresavean  man-engine  to  en¬ 
able  miners  to  ascend  and  descend  mines  with  safety,  the  sum  of 
£3,515  14s.  The  number  of  medals  awarded  by  tbe  Society  amounts  to 
663,  being  one  gold,  187  silver,  and  475  bronze.  In  1847  tbe  fee  simple 
of  the  hall  was  purchased  ;  and  in  1852  the  Art  Union  was  established 
in  order  that  a  new  attraction  might  be  added,  and  as  a  further  means  of 
promoting  and  encouraging  the  fine  arts. 
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Summary  nf 

MM  Millon  and  A.  Coxnmaille  have  discovered  a  new  albuminoid  matter 
in  cow’s  milk.  When  the  casein  was  separated  from  the  milk  by  acetic 
acid  the  serum  then  filtered  and  the  filtrate  heated,  a  second  coagulum 
was  obtained  which  was  found  to  resemble  albumin  in  many  of  its  charac¬ 
ters.  The  new  substance  the  authors  call  “  lacto-protein.  In  another 
note  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris  they  state  that  they 
have  been  enabled  to  separate  the  odoriferous  constituent  of  cow’s  milk 
by  means  of  bisulphide  of  carbon;  the  latter  leaves  the  butter  untouched, 
but  dissolves  out  the  peculiar  aroma  of  the  milk.  This  varies  in  flavour 
at  different  seasons,  but  it  is  also  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  food  with 
which  the  cattle  may  be  supplied  at  the  time.  It  seems  not  a  little  singular 
that  a  liquid  of  such  a  particularly  disagreeable  odour  as  bisulphide  of 
carbon  should  be  the  solvent  for  the  fragrance  of  new  milk. 

Dr.  De  Ricci,  of  Dublin,  in  conjunction  with  Professor  Polli,  of  Milan, 
have  recently  made  some  important  discoveries  while  studying  the  effects 
of  sulphites  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  on  the  human  organism, 
both  in  health  and  disease.  The  results  which  they  have  obtained  cannot 
be  too  widely  known,  since  they  promise  to  rival  in  value  the  discovery 
of  vaccination  itself.  A  large  number  of  the  diseases  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  are  now  generally  believed  to  arise  from  the  presence  of  a 
ferment  in  the  blood  which  vitiates  that  fluid  and  multiplies  itself,  thereby 
setting  up  disease,  which  varies  according  to  the  particular  nature  of  the 
ferment  in  circulation.  Of  this  class  of  diseases  (which  are  termed 
zymotic)  we  may  enumerate  small-pox,  scarlatina,  hydrophobia,  and 
diphtheria  as  examples.  The  authors  have  discovered  that  sulphurous 
acid  and  all  the  sulphites  possess  the  singular  power  of  arresting  the 
fermentative  process,  thereby  checking  the  disease,  consequently  giving 
nature  time  to  eliminate  the  poison  from  the  system.  Large  numbers  of 
experiments  and  cases  are  brought  forward,  which  all  point  out  strongly 
the  great  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  employment  of  the  new  remedial 
agents,  and  would  seem  to  show  that,  in  times  of  danger  from  cholera  or 
other  diseases  of  this  class,  any  person  taking  a  dose  of  twenty  grains  of 
sulphite  or  bisulphite  of  soda  dissolved  in  a  little  water  morning  and 
evening  may  be  considered  proof  to  all  contagion.  If  a  more  lengthened 
experience  of  the  use  of  these  salts  as  remedial  and  preventative  agents 
confirm  their  value,  this  will  prove  one  of  the  most  important  discoveries 
of  the  present  century. 

M.  Winckler,  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Parisian  Chemical  Society,  has 
described  a  very  interesting  mode  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  water 
which  may  be  present  in  organic  substances.  The  method  is  based  on 
the  observation  that  the  solution  of  perfectly  dry  chloride  of  cobalt  in 
anhydrous  alcohol  is  of  a  beautiful  blue  colour,  but  on  the  addition  of 
water  the  blue  changes  to  a  full  red  tint.  In  order  to  determine  the 
amount  of  water  present  in  any  organic  body,  the  author  ascertains  first 
the  amount  of  the  alcoholic  solution  of  chloride  of  cobalt,  which  must  be 
added  to  a  known  weight  of  water  to  produce  a  certain  tint.  The  cobalt 
solution  is  then  added  to  the  organic  substance,  and  the  quantity  of  the 
former  required  to  give  the  same  colour  noted.  A  simple  calculation  then 
gives  the  per-centage  of  moisture.  The  value  of  this  method  is  much 
diminished  by  the  difficulty  of  fixing  accurately  the  standard  tint  to  be 
observed. 

In  one  of  the  Cantor  lectures  delivered  by  Dr.  Calvert  before  the 
Society  of  Arts,  and  reported  in  the  Chemical  News,  he  observes  : — “  The 
preservation  of  animal  matter  is  best  effected  by  the  use  of  carbolic  acid, 
a  product  obtained  from  coal  tar.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this 
substance,  which  is  the  most  powerful  antiseptic  known,  cannot  be  made 
available  for  organic  substances  intended  for  use  in  arts  and  manufactures. 
No  cheaper  or  more  effective  material  can  be  found.  For  example,  I 
have  ascertained  that  one  part  of  carbolic  acid  added  to  five  thousand 
parts  of  a  strong  solution  of  glue  will  keep  it  perfectly  sweet  for  at  least 
two  years,  and  probably  for  an  indefinite  period.  Also,  if  skins  or  hides  are 
immersed  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  solution  of  one  part  of  carbolic  acid  to 
fifty  of  water,  and  then  dried  in  the  air,  they  will  remain  quite  sweet;  in 
fact,  hides  and  bones  so  prepared  have  been  safely  imported  from  Monte 
Video.  From  these  facts,  and  many  others  with  which  I  am  acquainted, 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that  this  substance  is  destined  within  a  few  years 
to  bo  largely  used  as  an  antiseptic  and  disinfectant.”  As  being  a  matter 
more  directly  touching  the  interests  of  our  readers,  we  may  observe  that 
wo  have  employed  carbolic  acid  in  the  proportion  of  two  drops  to  the 
pint  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  pigmented  gelatine  used  in  Swan’s 
carbon  process,  and  with  complete  success. 

The  Parisian  correspondent  of  the  Chemical  News  gives  the  following 
test  for  genuine  rum,  which  has  been  devised  by  Dr.  Wiederhold  : — To 
twenty  drops  of  the  suspected  spirit,  placed  in  any  convenient  vessel, 
add  six  drops  of  strong  sulphuric  acid.  The  mixture  effervesces  at 
lirst,  but,  if  genuine,  it  will  be  found  to  retain  its  characteristic 
odour ;  if,  however,  it  has  been  “  doctored,”  it  loses  the  distinguishing 
aroma. 

Dr.  Bischof  has  recently  discovered  a  new  metal  of  the  earthy  group 
in  a  calcareous  mineral.  It  does  not  appear  to  possess  any  very  strongly- 
marked  properties. 

A  large  seam  of  meerschaum  is  stated  to  have  been  discovered  in  the 
old  red  sandstone  in  a  quarry  in  Aberdeenshire. 

E.  J.  R. 


Maifs  anb  Straps. 

The  Meeting  of  the  British  Association,  1865. — In  our  last  number 
we  announced  that  the  next  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  t  ho 
Advancementof  Sciencewas  to  be  held  at  Birmingham,  underthepr<  m<1<  ncy 
of  Professor  Phillips,  of  Oxford.  We  now  add  the  names  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents  for  the  Birmingham  Meeting.  They  are — Lord  Leigh,  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Warwickshire ;  Lord  Lichfield,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Staf¬ 
fordshire  ;  Lord  Wrottesley ;  the  Bishop  of  Worcester ;  the  Right  lion. 
C.  B.  Adderley,  M.P. ;  W.  Scholefield,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  J.  T.  Chance,  Esq. 

Topographical  Survey  of  Jerusalem. — It  is  stated  that  a  sergeant 
and  four  privates  of  the  Royal  Engineers  are  on  their  way  to  Jerusalem, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  an  exact  topographical  survey  of  the  city  and 
its  environs.  The  results  will  prove  an  interesting  and  valuable  addition 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  holy  sites ;  and  we  trust  that  foresight  has  been 
exercised  by  Colonel  Sir  Henry  James  in  including  a  photographer  in  tho 
party  sent  out,  together  with  the  necessary  apparatusand  chemicals,  in  order 
to  secure  “  counterfeit  presentments  ”  of  the  holy  places  of  the  sacred  city. 

Photographic  Effect  of  Lightning. — The  Journal  du  Loiret  relates 
the  following  curious  fact  on  the  authority  of  M.  Lebigue,  Mayor  of  Ni- 
velle  : —  “  As  three  men  were  gathering  pears  on  Sunday  last  in  that  com¬ 
mune,  the  lightning  struck  the  tree,  and  passing  down  tho  trunk  in  a 
spiral  line  stripped  off’  a  piece  of  bark  from  top  to  bottom  about  half-an- 
inch  thick  and  four  inches  wide.  One  of  the  men,  who  happened  to  be 
eating  his  breakfast  near  tho  foot  of  the  tree,  was  killed  on  the  spot,  ai 
was  also  a  dog  standing  near  him.  The  other  two  men,  who  were  in  the 
tree  when  the  lightning  fell,  were  knocked  down  by  the  shock,  and  re¬ 
mained  for  some  time  on  the  ground  insensible.  On  reviving,  they  found 
their  legs  in  a  measure  paralysed,  but  recovered  the  use  of  them  before 
evening.  On  examining  one  of  the  men,  an  impression  of  the  branches 
and  foliage  of  the  pear  tree  was  found  distinctly  printed  on  his. breast — a 
phenomenon  of  which  many  instances  are  recorded.” 

A  Lameless  Action. — At  the  Sheriff" s  Court,  London,  a  Mr.  Warren 
brought  an  action  against  a  photographer  named  Anderson  to  recover 
10s.  6d.  damages,  in  consequence  of  defendant  not  taking  a  dozen  correct 
full-length  portraits.  Plaintiff,  upon  being  sworn,  stated  his  grievance, 
and  at  once  produced  the  portraits. — His  Honour :  Let  me  see  them. — 
They  were  handed  up,  and  his  Honour  looked  alternately  from  them  to 
the  plaintiff,  remarking  at  last,  “  Why,  really,  Mr.  Warren,  I  do  not  see 
how  you  can  complain.  I  think  they  are  exceedingly  well  done.  In  fact, 
if  anything,  the  defendant  has  made  you  too  good  looking.  ”  (Laughter.) 
Upon  this  the  plaintiff,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  every  one  in  court, 
quickly  left  the  witness-box,  leaped  over  the  barrier  in  front  of  the  clerk’s 
desk,  and  jumped  on  to  a  chair.  His  Honour  looked  considerably  sur¬ 
prised  at  this,  but  he  was  still  more  startled  to  see  the  plaintiff  draw  him¬ 
self  up  straightly,  and  holding  his  arms  tightly  to  his  side,  ask,  “  There, 
your  Honour,  do  you  seeany  thing  amiss  with  my  legs?”  (Roars  of  laughter.) 
His  Honour  (laughing) :  I  do  not  see  anything  the  matter  with  the  por¬ 
trait.  Perhaps  Mr.  Buchanan  will  look  at  it. — Mr.  Buchanan  thought  it 
was  a  very  good  portrait. — Plaintiff :  But  the  legs — the  legs— that  is  what  I 
complain  about !  Mr.  Buchanan  :  Perhaps  while  you  were  being  taken 
you  drew  your  coat  over  your  legs  in  some  way. — Plaintiff :  my  legs  are 
all  right,  but  he  has  made  one  shorter  than  the  other.  (Laughter.)  I  showed 
the  portrait  to  a  lady,  and  she  did  not  approve  of  it  at  all. — His  Honour 
really  did  not  see  any  just  ground  for  this  action.  In  fact,  the 
plaintiff  had  not  even  a  leg  to  stand  on.  (Laughter.)  The  photographs 
were  exceedingly  well  done,  and  plaintiff  must  be  nonsuited. — Defendant 
asked  for  costs,  which  were  allowed. — Standard. 

Infringement  of  the  Copyright  Act  by  a  Photographer. — At  the 
Southwark  Police  Court,  Mr.  Beard,  solicitor,  Basinghall-street,  applied,  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson,  King  William-street,  City,  photographer,  for 
a  summons  to  be  granted  against  Mr.  J.  F.  Daniell,  for  an  infringement  of 
the  copyright  of  the  portrait  of  Muller,  the  man  who  stands  charged  with 
the  murder  of  Mr.  Briggs  on  the  N orth  London  Railway.  Mr.  Beard  stated 
that  Mr.  Henderson  was  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  photographic  portrait 
of  Muller,  and  its  sale  had  been  such  a  great  success  that  it  had  caused 
parties  to  pirate  the  photograph,  and  amongst  others  the  person  against 
whom  he  was  now  applying.  The  Act  of  Parliament  under  which  he 
(Mr.  Beard)  was  applying  was  the  25th  and  26th  Victoria,  cap.  68,  an  Act 
for  amending  the  law  relating  to  copyright  in  works  of  the  fine  arts,  and 
for  repressing  the  commission  of  fraud  in  the  production  and  sale  of  such 
works.  By  the  sixth  section  any  person  who  shall,  without  the  consent 
of  the  proprietor  of  any  painting,  drawing,  or  photograph,  repeat,  copy, 
colourably  imitate,  or  otherwise  multiply  for  sale,  hire,  exhibition,  or 
distribution,  shall  forfeit  to  the  proprietor  of  such  copyright  for  the  time 
being  a  sum  not  exceeding  £10  ;  and  all  such  repetitions,  copies,  and 
imitations,  and  all  negatives  of  photographs  made  for  the  purpose  of  ob¬ 
taining  such  copies,  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  proprietor  of  the  copyright. 
He  (Mr.  Beard)  might  state  that  it  was  the  intention  of  his  client  to  pro¬ 
ceed  not  only  against  the  person  in  question,  but  also  against  all  those 
that  might  be  found  selling  the  forged  carte  de  visite  of  Muller.  His  client 
had  gone  to  great  expense  in  the  matter,  and  was  fully  determined  to 
protect  himself.  The  parties  could  not  plead  ignorance  of  the  fact  that 
the  carte  de  visite  was  copyright,  for  it  was  printed  on  the  face  of  all  that 
was  sold,  and  Mr.  Henderson’s  name  was  on  the  back  of  each.  The 
magistrate  at  once  granted  the  summons  as  asked. 
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NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  first  meeting  for  the  season  was  held  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday, 
the  21st  inst., — the  chair  being  occupied  by  George  Dawson,  A.M., 
one  of  the  Yice-Presidents. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 
the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Association : — 
Messrs.  Edward  Ellis,  S.  R.  Hill,  and  Bott. 

The  Chairman  called  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  some  specimens 
of  carbon  printing  by  Mr.  Pouncy’ s  printing-ink  process,  which,  he  had 
received  from  that  gentleman.  The  members  would  perceive  at  once 
that  those  specimens  were  much  superior  to  anything  formerly  seen  by 
them  as  having  been  executed  by  this  process.  Mr.  Pouncy  had  recently 
made  a  great  advance,  for  he  had  now  overcome  the  difficulties  which 
had  hitherto  conspired  to  render  Ms  printing  process  a  slow  one,  and.  he 
was  now  enabled  to  produce  good  prints  with  the  same  exposure  required 
for  silver  printing. 

Mr.  Simpson  presumed  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  colouring  matter  was 
bitumen  rather  than  carbon. 

The  Chairman  understood  it  was  so ;  but  Mr.  Pouncy  kept  the  exact 
preparation  of  his  paper  a  secret,  and  the  specification  gave  but  little  in¬ 
formation. 

Mr.  Simpson  said  that  in  the  examination  of  those  prints  they  should 
bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  scarcely  in  a  single  instance  had  Mr.  Pouncy 
been  fortunate  in  the  selection  of  his  negatives.  Had  the  negatives  been 
of  a  better  quality  he  would  probably  have  got  as  delicate  and  crisp  re¬ 
sults  as  could  have  been  desired.  Most  of  the  prints  had  a  peculiar 
“  fuzzy  ”  kind  of  look,  which  was  due  rather  to  the  negative  than  to  the 
process. 

A  Member  asked  if  there  was  a  reasonable  chance  of  this  process  super¬ 
seding  silver  printing  ? 

Mr.  Simpson  thought  that  question  would  necessarily  take  a  long  time 
to  decide.  Silver  printing  had  for  some  time  past  received  the  concen¬ 
trated  attention  of  photographers,  and  had  been  reduced  to  its  minimum 
state  as  to  cost  and  facility  of  production,  while  carbon  printing  was  yet 
comparatively  in  its  infancy  and  untried. 

The  subject  of  the  permanency  of  carbon  prints  having  been  introduced, 
Mr.  Bockett  said  he  would  at  once  grant  that  carbon  prints  would  be 
quite  permanent  so  far  as  the  carbon  was  concerned ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  had  many  silver  prints  which  had  proved  to  be  permanent  too, 
so  far  as  their  experience  had  extended.  It  was  important  that  their  at¬ 
tention  should  be  turned  to  the  paper  on  which  their  prints  xvere  impressed 
as  well  as  to  the  pigments  employed.  In  many  old  engravings,  although 
the  carbon  of  the  ink  had  remained  unchanged,  the  paper  had  not  remained 
so,  but  bad  become  yellow  ;  and  it  was  a  question  how  far  if  was  not  a 
moot  point  that  silver  printing  had  been  condemned  without  a  fair  trial. 

Mr.  Simpson  remarked  that  silver  printing,  conducted  with  care,  and 
under  the  best  known  conditions,  gave  a  great  degree  of  permanency ;  but, 
in  a  comparison  of  the  durability  of  carbon  and  silver  prints,  they 
Bhould  not  forget  that,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  process  of  silver  print¬ 
ing,  in  which  the  image  was  produced  by  chemical  action  upon  a  metal  so 
easily  acted  on  again  by  atmospheric  influences,  the  chances  of  the  de¬ 
struction  of  an  image  so  formed  were  greater  than  in  the  case  of  a  carbon 
print. 

Mr.  Bocicett,  reverting  to  the  subject  of  the  paper  itself,  said  no  matter 
how  white  and  beautiful  the  paper  might  be,  it  eventually  succumbed  to 
the  influence  of  time,  and  lost  its  purity. 

Mr.  Lonsdale  said  that  the  fine  tone  which  engravings  and  works  of 
art  acquired  by  time  w  as  thought  by  connoisseurs  to  be  a  very  valuable 
quality. 

Mr.  Simpson  quite  agreed  with  that,  but  said  the  tone  which  a  photo¬ 
graph  acquired  by  time  was  unfortunately  not  one  which  they  could  ad¬ 
mire.  The  peculiar  cheesy-looking  tint  of  a  faded  photograph  was  far 
from  being  agreeable  to  an  artistic  eye.  Were  the  tint  acquired  by  a 
photograph  warm  and  agreeable,  and  went  no  farther  than  that,  very  few 
would,  complain,  but  the  peculiar  tint  to  which  he  had  alluded  was 
generally  regarded  as  the  forerunner  of  decay. 

Mr.  Bockett  thought  that  much  of  the  fault  lay  with  the  paper  makers 
in  preparing  their  paper  from  rags  which  required  much  bleaching.  He 
was  not  aware  if  manufacturers  had  ever  prepared  paper  without  chlorine. 

Mr.  Lonsdale  was  aware  of  some  paper  prepared  some  years  ago  by 
Whatman,  in  which  no  chlorine  had  been  employed. 

The  Chairman:  We  know  very  well  that  chlorine  will  destroy  any 
textile  fabric  with  which  it  is  combined ;  but,  in  the  case  of  photographic 
paper,  it  could  not  act  injuriously,  because  it  would  be  destroyed  by 
means  of  the  silver,  which  would  combine  with  it.  Photographers  should 
rather  look  to  the  “  antichlor”  of  the  paper-makers  as  a  destructive  agent. 
No  paper,  or  at  any  rate  very  little  paper,  was  prepared  of  pure  rags, 
but  bad  generally  some  adulterating  material  in  its  composition. 

Mr.  Shave  stated  that  plaster  of  Paris  was  frequently  mixed  with  the 
pulp  to  give  the  paper  a  body. 

Mr.  Simpson  had  frequently  had  opportunities  of  examining  papers 
issued  by  makers  for  photographic  purposes,  and  in  almost  every  instance 
he  had  found  the  paper  to  be  most  unmitigated  rubbish,  much  of  it 


containing  plaster  of  Paris,  and  other  deleterious  compounds.  He  did  not 
think  that  any  paper-makers  had  really  made  a  paper  expressly  for  photo¬ 
graphic  use. 

Mr.  Shave  asked  if  the  makers  Mr.  Simpson  had  alluded  to  were 
makers  of  eminence  ? 

Mr.  Simpson  replied  that  those  he  referred  to  were  reputed  makers  of 
the  highest  eminence. 

After  some  other  remarks  the  subject  was  dropped. 

Blurring  or  the  Negative. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  he  had  received  from  Major  Russell  several 
specimens  illustrative  of  the  blurring  of  the  negative  image  on  tannin 
plates,  which  he  had  been  requested  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the 
members.  They  had  all  been  taken  in  a  binocular  camera ;  but  the  back 
of  one-half  of  each  negative  had  been  painted  over  with  some  yellow 
pigment,  in  order  that  the  difference  between  the  image  on  that  end  of 
the  plate  and  the  end  which  had  been  left  clear  might  be  noted.  A 
comparative  inspection  of  each  end  of  these  negatives  would  at  once,  he 
thought,  serve  to  establish  the  correctness  of  the  “  reflection  theory”  of 
blurring. 

Ten  or  twelve  stereoscopic  negatives  were  here  handed  round  among 
the  members.  Some  of  these  were  on  orange  glass,  but  the  majority 
were  on  plain  glass.  Two  specimens  were  also  exhibited  which  had 
been  transferred  from  the  glass  by  "Wenderoth’s  process,  recently  de¬ 
scribed  in  this  Journal. 

Mr.  Shave  asked  if  the  blurring  was  peculiar  to  the  tannin  process  ? 
He  had  never  met  with  it  in  the  Fothergill  process,  and  supposed  it  must 
be  due  either  to  the  lens  or  to  the  process. 

A  Member  suggested  that  if  the  reflection  theory  were  correct,  blur¬ 
ring  should  be  got  rid  of  by  taking  the  negative  on  the  polished  surface 
of  a  sheet  of  ground  glass. 

The  Chairman  thought  it  was  very  probable  that  that  would  effect  the 
purpose  by  destroying  the  reflecting  surface. 

Mr.  Simpson  (in  reply  to  Mr.  Shave)  considered  that  if  the  blurring 
were  due  to  an  optical  cause  it  should  be  present  in  the  Fothergill  as  well 
as  in  the  tannin  process.  Now  it  was  a  well  known  fact  that  it  was  very 
much  more  common  in  the  tannin  than  in  any  other  known  process.  On  ex¬ 
amining  these  negatives  he  found  that  where  there  was  blurring  on  one  side 
of  the  plate  there  was  also  blurring  on  the  other.  It  struck  him  that  blurring 
existed  even  on  the  orange  glass  negative.  The  same  sort  of  defect  had 
been  often  observed,  under  peculiar  conditions,  in  wet  plates ;  and  it  was 
his  opinion  that  it  was  due  to  a  lateral  deposit  on  the  edge  of  the  dark 
object  from  the  silver  on  the  high  light  in  its  immediate  proximity.  The 
fact  that  there  had  been  a  much  greater  number  of  complaints  on  this 
subject  against  the  tannin  than  any  other  process  pointed  rather  to  some 
peculiar  chemical  condition  which  induced  that  tendency.  TV" ere  it  due 
to  an  optical  cause  the  defect  would  be  found  in  one  man’s  treatment  as 
well  as  in  another’s. 

Mr.  Shave  suggested  that  further  evidence  in  favour  of  Mr.  Simpson’s 
theory  was  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  many  other  photographic  films 
were  quite  as  transparent  as  the  tannin,  but  did  not  produce  blurring. 

Some  general  conversation  on  the  subject  here  ensued,  during  which 

Mr.  Itoss  suggested  that  although  one  film  might  appear  to  the  eye  to 
be  as  transparent  as  another,  yet  it  might  not  be  so  in  an  actinic  sense. 

Mr.  Simpson  said  that  the  Marseilles  Photographic  Society  had  recently 
complained  that  when  tannin  plates  had  been  used  for  copying  engravings 
they  had  been  quite  unable  to  get  the  fine  lines  properly  rendered.  He 
thought  it  was  due  to  the  same  cause  to  which  he  had  previously  referred, 
viz.,  that  the  tendency  to  a  lateral  deposit  had  caused  the  fine  lines  to  run 
together.  He  had  observed  in  the  wet  collodion  process,  with  simply 
iodised  collodion,  developed  with  pyxo gallic  acid,  that,  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions,  where  the  reduction  of  the  silver  had  been  rapid  the  blurring  was 
more  conspicuous  than  with  a  bromo-iodised  collodion,  developed  with 
photosulphate  of  iron. 

The  Chairman  said  that  in  the  negative  which  he  was  then  examining 
the  fact  was  fully  shown  that  the  blurring  therein  could  not  have  arisen 
from  lateral  deposit.  One  half  of  the  negative  had  been  covered  on  the 
back  with  gamboge,  and  on  that  side  there  was  no  blurring  evident ;  on 
the  other  side  it  was  very  palpable.  Now  that  could  not  possibly  have 
arisen  on  one  side  of  the  plate  without  also  having  been  apparent  on  the 
other  had  that  effect  been  due  to  lateral  deposit,  seeing  that  both  sides  had 
been  coated,  sensitised,  and  developed  with,  the  same  materials,  and  at  the 
same  time.  There  was  also  a  strong  reason  why  that  occurrence  should 
take  place  in  a  tannin  plate  rather  than  in  any  other,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  hack  of  the  film  was  as  sensitive  as  the  surface ;  whereas,  in  the 
case  of  other  films,  such  as  the  albumen,  for  instance,  which  was  very 
transparent,  the  surface  of  the  film  alone  seemed  to  be  sensitive.  He  had 
also  observed  it  in  the  wet  collodion  process  when  a  collodion  was  employed 
which  did  not  give  a  very  creamy  film,  and  where  the  light  was  intense. 
The  same  thing  had  also  been  observed  by  others  in  the  positive  collodion 
process.  It  was  found  that  the  pictures  were  always  sharper  and  better 
when  taken  on  the  well-known  black  glass  than  on  transparent  glass. 
They  were,  at  that  time,  aware  of  the  fact,  without  knowing  the  reason. 

After  a  few  minutes’  desultory  discussion,  in  which  Messrs.  Shave, 
Cartland,  Foxlee,  Hill,  and  others,  took  a  prominent  part, 

Mr.  SiMrsox  said  that  with  reference  to  the  Chairman's  remarks  re¬ 
specting  glass  positives,  it  was  difficult  to  argue  from  facts  which  were  not 
!  before  them.  He  had  been  interested  in,  and  had  examined,  thousands  of 
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glass  positives,  but  he  had  never  seen  anything  of  the  kind.  In  fact,  glass 
positives  had  always  been  noted  for  their  crispness  and  freedom  from 
blurring.  In  Daguerreotypes,  in  which  there  was  no  reflecting  surface, 
that  kind  of  blurring  had  often  occurred  under  certain  conditions. 

Mr.  Foxlee  had  often  noticed  the  blurring  in  glass  positives,  which  he 
had  at  first  been  inclined  to  attribute  to  fogging,  but  which  he  afterwards 
found  was  attributable  to  blurring. 

Some  further  conversation  on  the  subject  ensued,  after  which 

The  Chairman  called  attention  to  a  doublet  lens,  by  Mr.  Ross,  the  lens 
itself,  together  with  some  of  its  productions,  being  submitted  for  inspec¬ 
tion.  The  lens  was  nine  inches  equivalent  focus,  and  covered  a  circle 
about  thirteen  inches  in  diameter.  The  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  stops 
was  a  subject  of  admiration,  and  the  picture  was  sharp  to  the  edge. 

Mr.  Johnson  then  exhibited  his  patent  panoramic  camera,  together  with 
a  variety  of  specimens  of  panoramic  views  produced  by  the  camera.  There 
was  a  general  feeling  of  approval  at  the  sharpness  and  width  of  angle 
of  these  views.  [A  description  of  Mr.  Johnson’s  camera  having  recently 
been  given  in  this  Journal,  a  further  description  of  it  is  rendered  unne- 
cessary.] 

Votes  of  thanks  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Ross  and  Johnson. — It  was 
intimated  that  the  succeeding  meeting  was  to  be  a  special  one,  at  which 
a  large  attendance  was  particularly  requested. 


LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  seventh  meeting  of  the  above  Association  was  held  on  Tuesday 
evening  last,  the  27th  instant,  at  the  Free  Public  Library  and  Museum, 
William  Brown-street.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  the  Rev.  T.  B.  Banner, 
the  President. 

After  the  usual  preliminaries,  the  following  gentlemen  were  proposed 
for  membership ; — Mr.  W.  B.  Bolton,  Mr.  Thomas  Stott,  and  Mr.  Gerard 
Hornby. 

The  paper  of  the  evening  was  read  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Sayce,  On  Photography 
Without  a  Nitrate  of  Silver  Bath.  [See  page  375.1  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  paper, 

Mr.  Sayce  apologised  for  not  having  brought  forward  anything  new  in 
connection  with  the  subject.  He  wanted  to  engage  the  earnest  attention 
of  the  members,  and  their  experimental  co-operation,  especially  in  the 
simplified  process  of  introducing  tannin  into  the  collodion,  which,  he 
thought,  was  the  proper  direction  in  which  to  persevere,  more  especially  in 
.the  curtailing  the  time  of  exposure,  which  at  present  ■was  somewhat  pro¬ 
tracted,  although  the  plates  were  more  sensitive  than  he  at  first  supposed. 

The  paper  was  illustrated  by  two  stereographs  taken  by  the  process, 
without  tannin  in  the  collodion.  Exposure  thirty  seconds  in  a  fair  light, 
with  a  single  lens  of  four  and  a-half  inches  focus.  The  specimens  were 
examined  with  much  interest,  and  were  not  inferior  to  those  taken  by  the 
usual  process,  in  which  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath  was  employed. 

The  President  regretted  that  Mr.  Sayce  had  not  brought  forward  more 
of  his  results,  as  failures,  if  any  occurred,  were  often  more  instructive 
than  successes.  He  asked  Mr.  Sayce  if  he  had  prepared  many  plates,  and 
what  were  the  results  ? 

Mr.  Sayce  said  he  could  account  for  all  the  plates  he  had  prepared, 
and  could  testify  to  their  general  freedom  from  spots,  &c. ;  in  fact,  they 
worked  remarkably  clean.  He  had  been  experimenting  in  exposures, 
using  mostly  a  very  uninteresting  subject.  His  chief  failures  had  been 
produced  by  deficiency  of  light,  causing  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  sufficient 
amount  of  density. 

Mr.  J.  Glover  suggested  that  the  chief  point  on  which  to  experiment  in 
the  process  under  consideration  was  the  proper  balance  of  the  constituents 
of  the  collodion  itself.  Nitrate  of  silver  in  excess  would,  undoubtedly, 
produce  an  unstable  collodion,  and  plates  not  calculated  to  keep  ;  while 
if,  on  the  contrary,  the  soluble  bromide  had  the  preponderance,  we  must 
expect  a  corresponding  amount  of  insensitiveness.  Provided,  however, 
that  the  combining  equivalents  were  tolerably  closely  observed — though 
in  themselves  they  might  constitute  a  weakly  sensitive  compound — they 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  office  of  the  tannin,  as  now  understood,  was 
to  take  the  place  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  rendering  the  comparatively 
inert  iodido  or  bromide  of  silver  highly  sensitive  to  light. 

The  Phesidext  called  upon  Mr.  Glover  to  lay  before  the  meeting  some 
information  respecting  an  alleged  new  process  he  had  been  lately  prac¬ 
tising,  and  by  which  a  number  of  beautiful  results  lying  on  the  table  had 
been  produced — some  of  them,  he  understood,  almost  without  light  at  all — 
during  the  late  gloomy  weather. 

Mr.  Glover  rose  to  say  that  he  was  sorry  he  was  not  able  at  the 
moment  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  the  President.  An  article  on  the 
subject  would  probably  appear  in  The  British  Journal  oe  Pho- 
toohai’hy  of  October  7th.  He,  however,  had  the  pleasure  of  being  able 
to  state  that  ho  had  entirely  conquered  the  “  spotted  fever  ”  in  connection 
with  tannin  plates,  by  associating  another  substance  with  the  tannin, 
which  had  a  peculiar  hardening  action  on  the  film  of  collodion,  prevent¬ 
ing  tho  formation  of  the  transparent  spot  though  the  nucleus  might  be 
present.  Tho  latter,  however,  was  too  insignificant  to  detract  from  the 
picture.  Tho  cause  of  the  spots  themselves  was  still  involved  in  doubt. 
Some  operators  attributed  them  to  the  collodion,  others  to  the  water,  and 
others  to  the  glass  itself.  He  thought  it  was  just  possible  all  in  turn 
might  be  tho  culprits.  Major  Russell  was  of  opinion  that  the  glass  was 
tho  chief  cause  ;  and  as  the  opinion  of  so  high  an  authority  on  the  tannin 


process  was  of  value,  ho  begged  to  read  an  extract  from  a  letter  just 
received  from  that  gontloman,  which  ran  thus  : — 

“First  about  the  transparent  spots :  thinking  it  possible' that  they  were 
caused  by  minute  particles  of  tripoli  left  on. the  glass,  1  mixed  miiii'  bcnzule, 
alcohol,  and  iodine,  rubbed  it  on  with  cotton  wool,  dried  it  w it li  anothi  r  tuft  of 
the  same,  and  dusted  with  a  camel’s-hair  brush,  which  had  been  thoroughly 
washed,  to  remove  any  dust.  The  result  was  that  the  pictures  were  man 
spotted  and  dirtied  than  before.  From  this,  and  the  appearance  of  the  spots, 
which  was  rather  different,  it  would  seem  that  they  arc  caused  by  something 
on  the  glass,  or  rather  in  pores  on  its  surface,  and  that'what  wo  want  to  pro- 
vent  their  appearance  is  a  better  method  of  cleaning.  The  extent  to  wl  ich  the 
spots  appear  depends  a  good  deal  onjhe  nature  of  the  film,  but  where  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  produce  them  is  strong,  they  will  come  out  to  a  certain  extent  through 
almost  anything.” 

Mr.  Forrest  thought  that  the  appearance  could  not  bo  traced  to  the 
glass.  In  the  case  of  patent  plate,  where  the  surface  wa  first  ground 
(the  pores  being  laid  open),  and  then  polished,  it  was  just  possible  that 
some  of  the  impalpable  powder  might  secrete  itself  in  tho  minute  ine¬ 
qualities;  but  the  appearance  was  just  as  common  on  flatted  crown,  which 
had  a  comparatively  chemically  pure  surface.  Ho  could  not,  therefore, 
hold  with  the  glass  theory. 

The  Presldext  added  his  testimony  as  to  tho  cause  of  spots,  which  he  had 
traced  to  certain  impurities  in  tho  washing  water. 

Mr.  Sayce  had  also  temporarily  been  troubled  with  the  spots,  but  tkoy 
were  entirely  obviated  by  filtering  the  collodion. 

Mr.  Glover  thought  once  that  tho  collodion  was  the  main  causo  of  the 
evil.  He  purchased  one  of  the  best  collodion  filters,  but  tho  more  he 
filtered  the  more  the  spots  appeared. 

The  following  photographs  were  exhibited: — By  Mr.  Williams,  a  series 
of  whole -plate  transparencies  on  glass.  By  tho  Rev.  T.  B.  Banner,  a 
proof  of  the  presentation  photograph,  coloured  by  himself  in  transparent 
oil,  without  effacing  any  of  the  details  of  tho  photograph.  By  Mr.  Glover, 
a  number  of  pictures,  8|  X  Gj  inches,  taken  during  a  late  tour  under 
unfavourable  circumstances  of  weather. 

Mr.  Forrest  exhibited  a  sample  of  magnesium  wire,  which  ho  burnt 
before  the  audience  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  members  who  accompanied  the  late  excursion  to  Wrexham 
brought  forward  their  pictures  in  competition  for  the  prizes  offered  on 
that  occasion.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  B.  J.  Sayce  for  a  fine 
stereograph  of  wood  and  vale,  produced  on  a  bromo-tannin  plate  by  his 
old  process  ;  and  the  second  prize  to  the  Rev.  T.  B.  Banner,  for  an  ex¬ 
cellent  four  and  a-quarter  by  three  and  a-half  picture  taken  near  the 
same  spot,  on.  a  bromo-iodised  tannin  plate. 

It  was  announced  that  the  next  meeting  would  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
the  25th  October.  This  closed  the  proceedings. 


Corresp0uirtiu£. 

tggg0  We  are  at  all  times  willing  to  assist  our  Correspoxdexts  to 

THE  UTMOST  OE  OUR  ABILITY,  BUT  WE  CAX  OXLY  DO  SO  THROUGH  THE 
MEDIUM  OE  THE  JoURXAL.  We  CANNOT  GIVE  PRIVATE  REPLIES  EXCEPT 
TO  PERSONAL  ERIEXDS. 


THE  PATENT  BLINDS  AGAIN. 

[We  hoped  that  we  had  heard  the  last  of  this  controversy ;  but  as 
we  desire  to  show  fair  play  to  those  who  advocate  each  side  of  the 
question,  we  willingly  grant  admission  to  yet  another  reply,  from  Mr. 
McLachlan,  to  some  correspondents  at  whose  hands  he  thinks  he  has 
not  received  honourable  treatment.  We  express  no  opinion  on  this 
particular  phase  of  the  question,  but  we  could  have  wished  that  Mr. 
McLachlan,  in  this  communication,  had  used  somewhat  less  energetic 
language.  The  letters  published  by  us  were  all  apparently  written 
in  good  faith  and  regularly  signed,  and  if  we  had  not  been  of  opinion 
that  these  letters  were  very  pertinent  to  the  subject  under  discussion, 
we  certainly  should  not  have  given  them  a  place  in  our  Journal.  We 
retain  our  opinion  about  little  photographic  patents,  but,  while  doing 
so,  we  allow  Mr.  McLachlan  to  speak  on  his  own  behalf,  and  only  sup¬ 
press  some  names,  the  publication  of  which  might  bring  himself,  or,  in 
default,  ourselves,  into  “trouble.” — Eds."] 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  had  determined  to  avoid  all  further  paper  controversy 
in  reference  to  my  patent  blinds,  but  a  letter  which  appeared  in  your 
Journal  of  the  9th  inst.  is  so  exceedingly  unjust  to  me  that  I  feel  myself 
bound  once  more  to  claim  my  right  of  reply  through  your  columns. 
Now  I  have  no  objection  to  a  fair  discussion  on  the  subject  in  question, 
provided  the  object  in  view  be  the  elucidation  of  truth.  But  how  can 
this  be  arrived  at  when,  with  one  exception,  those  who  attack  me  prefer, 
like  Iago,  to  stab  in  the  dark  ? 

I  believe  all  just  persons  will  agree  with  me  when  I  assert  that  in  a  ; 
discussion  like  this,  affecting  a  man’s  character  and  purporting  to  deal 
with  facts,  the  names  of  the  authors  should  appear.  In  dealing  with 
matters  of  opinion  a  man  has  a  perfect  right  to  use  a  nom  de  plume,  if  he 
so  please ;  but  I  respectfully  submit  that  a  matter  so  personal,  and 
depending  entirely  on  facts,  should  be  discussed  openly  and  honestly.  ! 
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The  editor  of  a  public  journal  may  keep  back  his  authorship  at  pleasure, 
because  he  is,  from  the  nature  of  his  occupation,  a  person  to  be  got  at ; 
but  these  moles  who  burrow  in  the  earth,  and  only  point  out  their  pre¬ 
sence  by  heaps  of  dirt,  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  discouraged  by  editors 
and  reproved  by  readers. 

As  I  expect  this  will  be  the  last  time  I  shall  address  your  readers  on 
the  invention  of  my  blinds,  I  must  beg  of  you  to  allow  me  to  recapitulate 
w'hat  has  taken  place,  and  I  shall  add  some  information  with  which  your 
readers  are  not  acquainted,  and  which  will  throw-  another  light  on  the 
affair. 

The  day  after  Mr.  Brothers  paid  me  his  royalty  I  was  waited  upon  by 
a  gentleman  who,  after  expressing  great  personal  friendship  towards  me, 
said  that  he  had  a  desire  to  see  my  blinds  and  system  of  lighting,  and 
further,  that  he  was  in  a  position  to  do  mo  great  service  in  respect 
to  them.  Of  course,  as  I  did  not  suspect  my  visitor  to  be  anything  but 
an  honourable  man,  I  at  once  acceded  to  his  request,  and  not  only  showed 
him  my  blinds,  which  he  much  praised,  but  very  fully  explained  to  him 
my  system  of  lighting,  and  gave  him  my  ideas  on  the  subject  generally. 
Your  readers  will,  then,  judge  of  my  astonishment  when,  after  hearing  all 
that  I  had  to  say  upon  the  subject,  he  turned  round  and  informed  me 
that  he  was  the  “legal  adviser”  of  Mr.  Brothers,  and  that  he  had  recom¬ 
mended  him  not  to  pay  me  any  money  on  account  of  my  patent.  Next 
came  Mr.  Brothers’s  letter,  which,  together  with  my  reply,  I  leave  in  the 
hands  of  your  readers.  After  this  came  a  “  correspondent  ”  from  “  Lan- 
cester,”  with  what  he  called,  I  suppose,  a  great  stroke  of  wit.  Then 
there  was  another  correspondent  from  Ashton ;  and,  after  him,  a  re¬ 
appearance  of  the  “correspondent”  from  “Lancester,”  who,  again,  after 
“Difficulty,”  once  more  appears  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  me  through 
the  subterfuge  of  describing  Mr.  Eastham’s  gallery. 

Immediately  on  reading  this  last  letter  I  waited  upon  Mr.  Eastham  to 
inquire  the  meaning  of  it,  and  he  not  only  repudiated  the  letter,  but  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  the  whole  arrangement  he  was  working  with  had  not 
been  in  use  a  fortnight,  and  that  he  derived  great  benefit  from  it.  So 
satisfied  was  he  with  it,  and  feeling  that  he  wTas  indebted  to  me,  that  he 
voluntarily  insisted  upon  taking  a  license.  This  he  has  done,  and  has 
paid  me  my  royalty  of  £5. 

I  have  not  mentioned  above  Mr.  Gulliver’s  letter  which  appeared  in 
your  Journal,  and  which  was  properly  signed  by  him.  Such  communi¬ 
cations  are  deserving  of  respect,  but  this  is  not  the  place  for  my  reply. 
I  may  add  that  your  “Lancester  Correspondent”  favoured  me  with  a 
private  communication,  enclosing  a  flash  bank  note  from  “  Sympathy.” 
I  leave  it  for  your  readers  to  say  -who  was  degraded  the  most  by  this 
sorry  joke. 

N ow,  what  is  the  whole  of  this  correspondence  worth  ?  The  main  part 
of  it  is  from  your  “Lancester  Correspondent;”  and  how  am  I  to  know 
that  the  whole  of  it  has  not  virtually  sprung  from  him  P  It  may  not  be 
so,  but  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  entire  thing  has  been 
worked  in  a  circle.  If  I  be  wrong  in  that  opinion,  those  who  have  not 
the  courage  to  stand  forward  openly  and  fairly  have  no  just  cause  for 
complaint. 

I  come  now,  Gentlemen,  to  an  announcement  that  may  astonish  some 
of  your  readers,  and  one  which  will,  I  think,  throw  a  different  com- 
!  plexion  on  a  great  part  of  the  correspondence.  1  am  enabled  to  announce 
the' authorship  of  those  letters  wrhich  are  dated  from  “Lancester.”  They 
have  proceeded  from  no  other  than  that  same  person,  previously  alluded 
to,  who  called  upon  me  with  great  expressions  of  friendship,  and  ended 
by  announcing  himself  as  Mr.  Brothers’s  “legal  adviser” — he  who  sent 
me  the  flash  note,  who  has  written  all  that  trash  about  brewers’  ventila¬ 
tors,  &c.,  &c.,  and  whose  last  performance  in  his  attack  on  me  has  foun¬ 
dered  by  the  repudiation  of  Mr.  Eastham  himself.— I  am,  yours,  &c. 

Manchester,  September  20,  1864.  LACHLAN  McLACHLAN. 

BLURRING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  connection  with  the  subject  of  blurring  of  the  image 
you  seem  to  lay  special  stress  upon  Major  Russell’s  name  and  method  of 
prevention  of  this  evil.  I  have  but  just  returned  home,  else  I  should  have 
noticed  it  before.  Ever  since  1859  I  have  always  placed  red  or  yellow 
blotting-paper,  damped,  over  my  plate,  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  absorb¬ 
ing  the  silver  (brained  from  the  plate,  and  for  the  prevention  of  the  blurring 
consequent  upon  a  too  strong  light  near  an  immediate  dark  object,  such  as 
the  windows  in  an  interior.  For  its  efficiency  I  can  vouch.  I  treated  it 
is  one  of  the  “small”  things  which  habit  had  rendered  a  second  nature. 
But  put  the  saddle  on  the  right  horse,  and  let  me  avow  Major  Russell  as 
my  “dry  nurse,”  for  hitherto  I  have  always  practised  the  wet  process. — 

1  am,  yours,  &c.,  WM.  H.  WARNER. 

P.S. — I  have  just  received  a  ream  of  dark  yellow  blotting-paper  for  the 
purpose  referred  to. — W.  H.  W. 

Toss,  23 rd  September,  1864. 

[Knowing,  as  Mr.  Warner  must  Rave  done,  the  interest  attachable  to 
ihc  blurring  question,  and  knowing,  as  we  do,  Mr.  Warner’s  readiness  to 
communicate  from  his  store  of  knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  his  benighted 
brethren,  we  are  really  surprised  that  he  has  been  so  long  in  “coming 
forward” — in  the  true  freemasonry  of  the  art — with  the  simple  remedy 
which  he  adopts  for  blurring,  a  remedy  which,  he  will  have  seen  from  our 
pages,  is  already  before  the  public. — Eds.] 


CORRECTION— CURIOUS  EFFECT  OF  CHLORATE  OF  POTASH 
IN  THE  DEVELOPER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Oblige  me  by  correcting  an  error  I  made  in  the  order  of 
using  the  developers,  in  my  last  communication,  at  page  371.  The 
pyrogallic  acid  and  chlorate  of  potash  should  be  used  first ;  the  iron 
solution  second,  but  before  fixing ,  if  a  transparency  and  positive  at  tho 
same  time  be  wanted ;  or  after  fixing,  if  for  a  transparency. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  JOHN  LAMB. 

28J,  Crown-street,  Aberdeen. 


PRIORITY  OF  THE  APPLICATION  OF  THE  ELECTROTYPE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  letter  from  Mr.  Collen,  in  the  last  number  of  your 
Journal,  demands  a  few  words  in  reply. 

I  have  advanced  my  claim  as  the  author  of  the  electrotype  as  applied 
to  the  production  of  printing  surfaces,  and  have  quoted  as  evidence  a 
publication  dated  April  1st,  1840.  If  no  similar  proof  to  this,  and  of 
prior  date,  can  be  found,  my  assumed  position  must  be  established  by  the 
universal  rule  adopted  in  such  cases.  Mr.  Collen’ s  very  courteous  letter 
is  evidently  written  with  the  desire  of  doing  me  justice ;  but  he  will,  I 
think,  on  consideration,  see  that,  upon  the  evidence,  I  am  entitled  to  some¬ 
thing  above  a  second  place  in  the  introduction  of  electrotype  printing 
surfaces. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  WM.  TUDOR  MABLEY. 

14,  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester,  27 th  Sept.,  1864. 


MISTAKEN  FOR  BLURRING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Would  you  kindly  favour  me  with  your  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  reflection  from  the  back  of  a  sensitive  plate  would  cause  a 
double  image  in  the  negative  ?  About  six  weeks  ago,  in  developing  the 
negative  of  a  view  taken  from  the  Radical-road,  each  object  appeared 
double,  one  image  being  fainter  than  the  other.  I  could  only  account  for 
this  at  the  time  on  the  supposition  that  the  stand  had  slipped  a  little 
during  the  exposure,  but  which  I  felt  convinced  could  not  have  taken 
place  without  my  having  observed  it. 

.  Since  reading  the  recent  articles  in  your  paper  on  “Blurring,”  I  have 
begun  to  suspect  that  reflection  might  have  something  to  do  with  it.  The 
sun  was  shining  brightly  at  the  time,  but  there  was  a  good  deal  of  haze, 
and  the  glass  I  used  was  very  thick. 

Your  answer  will  greatly  oblige. — I  am,  yours,  <fcc.,  J.  S. 

Edinburgh,  Sept.  21th,  1864. 

[The  double  image  above  referred  to  is  owing  either  to  the  plate  having 
moved  in  the  dark  slide  or  to  some  movement  of  the  camera  during  ex¬ 
posure.  Reflection  from  the  back  of  a  sensitive  plate  will  not  form  a 
double  image,  because  the  light  is  thoroughly  diffused  in  passing  through 
the  iodised  film. — Eds.] 

AN  AMATEUR’S  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  PRINTING 
ESTABLISHMENTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  dare  say  there  arc  many  amateur  photographers  who, 
like  myself,  would  bo  glad  to  know  the  addresses  of  any  photographic 
printers,  in  or  near  London,  who  could  undertake  to  print  their  negatives 
with  care  and  expedition.  The  objection  against  employing  those  who 
are  photographers  themselves  is  that  they  so  often  are  full}*  occupied 
with  their  own  negatives,  and  the  claims  of  the  amateur  must  of  course 
be  postponed  in  favour  of  their  own  customers.  What  amateurs  would 
desire  in  such  a  printer  would  be — 1.  That  he  should  employ  persons 
enough  to  furnish  the  required  prints  in  a  reasonable  time.  2.  That  the 
negatives  should  not  be  damaged  through  inexperience  or  carelessness. 
3.  That  he  should  be  able  to  give  special  attention  to  negatives  which, 
owing  to  any  fault  of  development,  &c.,  cannot  be  printed  in  the 
ordinary  way. 

In  this  da}',  when  there  is  so  great  a  demand  for  the  employment  of 
females,  it  would,  I  think,  well  repay  any  photographer  to  set  up  a  large 
establishment  for  printing  only.  The  business  would  easily  be  learned, 
being  almost  entirely  mechanical,  and  could  be  managed  quite  as  well  by 
females  as  by  men. 

I  enclose  my  card,  and  remain,  yours,  «Scc.,  INDOCTUS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  NEW  PATENTS. 

September  20 th.  —  “An  Improved  Envelope  Frame  for  the  Use  of 
Photographers  and  Others.  No.  2,300.” — John  Bernard  Schott. 

September  23rd. — “  An  Improved  .Method  of  Producing  or  Obtaining 
by  the  Aid  of  Photography  Surfaces  in  Relievo  and  Intaglio  apon  Albu- 
menous,  Yitreous,  Metallic,  and  Other  suitable  Materials.  No.  2,338.” — 
Walter  Bentley  Woodbury. 

September  24/7/. — “A  New  Chemical  Process  for  Producing  Photo¬ 
graphic  Pictures,  and  in  the  Preparation  and  Manner  of  LTsing  the  Mate¬ 
rials  in  such  Process.  (Communicated  by  Jacob  Wothley.)  No.  2,347.” 
— Archibald  Henry  Plantagenet  Stuart  Wortley  and  Hon.  Wm. 
Warren  Yernon. 
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Singular  Accident. — Some  short  time  since  a  photographer  of  our 
acquaintance  was  engaged  in  taking  a  particular  view,  which  could  only 
he  obtained  from  the  top  of  a  high  scaffolding.  Having  planted  his 
camera  and  focussed  the  view,  he  had  occasion  to  descend ;  but  ere  ho 
again  got  his  ascent  more  than  half  effected,  he  was  startled  by  seeing  his 
camera  and  stand  falling  to  the  ground  in  hasty  obedience  to  an  impulse 
given  it  by  a  sudden  gust  of  wind,  aided  by  the  action  of  the  laws  of 
gravity,  it  is  needless  to  add  that  the  camera  was  shivered  completely 
into  atoms  ;  but  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  lens,  a  large  and 
valuable  one,  sustained  not  the  slightest  damage  whatever. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

Edinburgh . . . 

Hall,  St.  Andrew’s  Square. 

From  the  LONDON  GAZETTE,  Friday ,  September  23. 
Notice  of  Sitting  for  Last  Examination. 

E.  A.  G.  Peters,  Liverpool,  photographic  artist,  October  7th. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

%*  We  are  again  compelled  through  want  of  space  to  postpone  several  commu¬ 
nications  and  answers  to  correspondents  which  are  now  in  type. 

Foreign  Correspondence. — Our  readers  will  this  week  miss,  with  regret, 
Mr.  Harrison’s  communication  from  "Paris — at  all  times  so  interesting.  Up 
to  the  hour  of  our  going  to  press  his  letter  had  not  arrived. 

H.  L.  (London). — Your  request  has  been  attended  to. 

H.  R.  R.  (Norwich).  —  We  wish  to  communicate  with  this  gentleman. 
Would  he  kindly  send  his  name  and  address  ? 

Thomas  Davidson  (Newcastle). — A  letter  lies  at  our  office  addressed  to  you. 
Bo  kind  enough  to  forward  your  address  in  full. 

Rymanus. — Nothing  can  be  better  for  the  purpose  you  require  than  the 
ordinary  Macintosh  cloth ;  one  fold  will  be  sufficient. 

Ignoramus  (Norwich).— A  rolling  machine  stated  to  be  for  pictures  12  X  10 
inches,  means  that  it  is  only  capable  of  admitting  that  size  of  mounting  board. 

F.  (Usk). — The  white  streaks  which  you  speak  of  as  being  visible  in 
your  collodion  film  when  sensitised  arises  from  ridges  of  unequal  thickness  in 
the  collodion.  Coat  your  plate  more  carefully,  so  as  to  avoid  them,  or  use  a 
more  fluid  sample  of  collodion. 

A  Reading  Amateur. — The  small  spots  on  your  print  are  caused  by  fine 
particles  of  brass  or  iron  in  the  texture  of  the  paper.  The  crop  of  these 
blemishes  is  the  most  plentiful  we  have  ever  seen,  and  we  shall,  therefore, 
preserve  the  picture  as  a  curiosity. 

Chas.  Alfieri. — Forms  for  the  registration  of  photographs  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  Stationers’  Hall  at  Id.  each;  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  fill  up  a 
separate  form  for  each  picture.  The  price  of  registration  is  one  shilling.  We 
are  always  glad  to  undertake  the  office  for  our  readers. 

J.  A.  (Edinburgh). — A  lens  of  a  pale  blue  colour  would  probably  be 
better  than  a  single  one  made  of  ordinary  glass ;  but  it  would  be  very  much 
inferior  to  an  achromatic  lens.  A  very  deep  blue  lens  would  be  bad,  because 
more  rays  than  the  blue  are  involved  in  the  formation  of  the  image. 

G.  W.  H.  (Birmingham).— If  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution  does  not  drain 
freely  from  your  collodionised  plate  without  streaks  or  running  into  drops,  it 
is  evident  that  it  has  not  been  fully  sensitised.  Remedy :  leave  it  longer  in  the 
bath.  If  this  plan  be  inefficient,  then  your  sample  of  collodion  is  a  bad  one. 

G.  H.  (Shoreditch).— We  are  sorry  that  you  have  been  so  completely  “done,” 
as  you  term  it,  by  the  cheap  photographer  you  refer  to.  We  cannot  publish  his 
name  as  a  warning  to  others ;  but  you  have  another  remedy,  by  legal  proceed¬ 
ings,  if  he  bo  “  worth  powder  and  shot.”  Let  this  be  a  warning  to  you  to  avoid 
a  certain  class  of  artists  (!)  henceforth. 

R.  Knox  (London). — To  make  nitrate  of  bismuth:— Mix  two  parts  of  nitric 
acid  with  one  of  water ;  then  add  the  metal  to  saturation.  The  action  is  very 
rapid  and  violent,  flame  sometimes  being  evolved  when  the  acid  is  too  strong. 
The  solution  affords  four-sided  prismatic  crystals.  If  the  strong  solution  be 
poured  into  a  large  quantity  of  water  it  is  decomposed,  a  fine  white  powder 
being  precipitated.  This  powder  is  known  as  “  magistery  of  bismuth,”  “  pearl 
white,”  &c. 

\  krdant  Green. — We  cannot  give  you  lucid  directions  how  to  construct 
a  tent  of  the  kind  alluded  to.  A  similar  one  possessed  by  us  was  simply  a 
cover  of  two  thicknesses  of  black  calico  made  to  fit  over  an  ordinary  camera 
stand.  There  was  an  aperture  for  inserting  the  head,  together  with  sleeves  for 
the  hands,  but  we  really  can  give  you  no  information  concerning  the  shaping 
of  the  cloth.  Had  you  not  better  consult  some  female  friend— a  wife,  sister, 
or  sweetheart  ?  Failing  these,  any  tailor  or  clothier  would  soon  supply  you 
with  what  you  require. 

A  Suffolk  Lady. — ].  Hyposulphite  of  lime  may  certainly  be  used  for 
fixing  photographic  prints,  but  it  possesses  no  advantages  over  the  correspond¬ 
ing  salt  of  soda.  It  may  be  prepared  by  passing  sulphurous  acid  through  a 
solution  of  sulpliurct of  calcium  in  water;  filter,  and  evaporate  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  under  140°.  The  six-sided  crystals  which  are  formed  consist  of  hyposul¬ 
phite  of  lime :  they  are  very  soluble  in  water.— 2.  If  you  write  to  Dr.  Hill 
Norn*  he  will  no  doubt  give  you  all  the  information  you  require.— 3.  You  will 
tind  thick  Saxe  paper  well  adapted  for  your  large  pictures.— 4.  Starch  is  gene- 
raUy  used  for  mounting  prints,  but  we  consider  gelatine  or  the  best  Scotch 


Landscape  Lens  (Swansea). — The  lens  you  describe  is  doubtless  the  genuine 
production  of  the  alleged  maker.  Wo  know  it  very  woll,  having  had  ono  for 
some  time.  It  is  not  now  made,  being  in  some  respects  inferior  to  any  others  ut 
present  in  use.  We  cannot  reply  to  your  fourth  query,  not  having  a  personal 
knowledge  of  the  article  concerning  which  you  inquire.  Favour  us  with  such 
a  drawing  as  you  did  of  the  other  and  wo  can  at  once  speak  concerning  it. 
With  respect  to  your  query — “  What  is  the  best  and  simplest  dry  process  for 
plates  intended  to  be  kept  about  a  month  ?  ”  we  wish  it  were  possible  to  give 
you  a  definite  answer.  Without  committing  ourselves  to  a  decided  opinion,  we 
might  recommend  you  to  try  either  the  Fothergill  or  tannin  processes.  Both 
are  popular,  and  deservedly  so. 

W.  S.  (Belper). — Although  some  of  your  queries  are  scarcely  photographic 
ones,  yet  we  are  happy  in  being  able  to  reply  to  all  of  them. — 1.  You  have, 
curiously  enough,  catalogued  the  makers  in  the  exact  order  of  their  reputed 
excellence.  A  we  believe  to  be  much  superior  to  the  Ann  you  represent  by  II. 
— 2.  The  previous  answer  applies  to  this  query. — 3.  You  will  sec  a  paper 
on  this  subject  in  the  present  Journal  under  the  heading  “  Our  Class  for 
Beginners.”— 4.  We  shall,  in  next  number,  be  able  to  refer  you  to  a  paper  on 
the  subject. — 5.  We  have  never  seen  any  of  this  class  of  production  by  A, 
but  he  is  a  maker  of  good  reputation.  B’s  productions  are  said  to  give  a  very 
flat  field,  although  at  the  expense  of  definition.  C’s,  on  tho  other  hand,  are 
said  to  give  very  fine  definition,  at  the  expense,  to  some  extent,  of  a  portion  of 
its  flatness. 

J.  A.  L.  (Bath). — 1.  Presuming  that  you  mean  certain  German  stereographs 
on  plain  paper,  the  tone  is  easily  obtained  by  sensitising  plain  salted  paper  by 
floating  on  an  ammonia-nitrate  of  silver  bath,  then  using  an  alkaline  gold  toning 
bath,  as  usual. — 2.  We  do  not  think  the  calcio-chloride  method  of  toning  pos¬ 
sesses  any  peculiar  advantage. — 3.  The  rulo  for  taking  stereoscopic  pictures,  in 
order  that  they  might  have  a  natural  effect  of  relief,  is  to  place  the  lenses  apart, 
at  about  the  same  distance  as  the  eyes,  say  about  two  and  a-half  or  three  inches. 
It  is  quite  true  that  if  the  lenses  are  still  farther  separated  greater  relief  will  be 
given,  but  it  is  exaggerated  and  unnatural.  We,  therefore,  are  far  from  re¬ 
commending  the  method  you  propose.  Some  of  the  early  stereographs  were 
taken  by  placing  two  cameras  at  a  considerable  distance  apart.  The  effect  of 
such  pictures,  when  seen  in  the  stereoscope,  was  that  of  a  little  pasteboard 
model  of  the  place  represented — very  far  from  being  artistic. 

Proto.  (Camberwell). — 1.  The  transfer  paper  which  you  enclose  is,  without 
exception,  the  best  which  we  have  seen.  If  it  be  not  a  trade  secret,  we  shall 
be  glad  to  learn  how  you  make  it.  The  very  small  demand  that  now  exists  for 
such  transfer  sheets  would  render  nugatory  its  manufacture  with  a  view  to 
commercial  purposes. — 2.  The  battery  cell  which  you  possess  is  Daniel’s.  Tho 
porous  cell  should  be  charged  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  outer  one 
with  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper.  Shocks  cannot  be  obtained 
from  a  battery  of  this  kind  without  a  coil,  which,  however,  may  be  obtained 
for  an  outlay  of  a  few  shillings. — 3.  To  tone  by  means  of  sulphur: — In  giving 
you  any  information  on  this  subject,  we  do  so  with  similar  feelings  to  those 
which  would  actuate  us  in  giving  a  formula  for  the  preparation  of  chloride  of 
nitrogen,  fulminating  silver,  or  any  other  dangerous  compound.  Fix  the  print 
in  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  then  immerse  it  in  a  weak  solution 
of  the  same  salt,  to  which  one  or  two  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  have  previously 
been  added.  The  toning  will  be  effected  very  speedily,  and  it  must  be  care¬ 
fully  watched  all  the  time ;  for,  if  allowed  to  proceed  too  far,  the  blacks  be¬ 
come  of  a  disagreeable  colour,  and  the  whites  become  yellow.  When  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  acid  and  hyposulphite  are  carefully  adjusted,  the  toning  is  effected 
in  a  few  seconds. — 4.  You  must  not  deem  the  “  blind  ”  controversy  devoid  of 
general  interest,  because  it  is  so  to  you  as  an  amateur.  The  numerous  letters 
which  we  receive  on  the  subject  from  professional  photographers  testify  to  the 
interest  felt  by  them.  The  proper  lighting  of  the  sitter  and  the  control  of 
the  light  in  the  glass  room  are  subjects  of  vital  importance,  and  we  cannot  re¬ 
gard  any  communications — of  even  a  controversial  nature— as  of  minor  con¬ 
sequence  which  have  a  tendency  to  arouse  photographers  to  a  sense  of  their 
shortcomings  in  this  respect.— 5.  We  believe  that  the  skilful  operator  named 
employs  no  special  formula.  He  possesses  skill  and  taste.  Eminent  photo¬ 
graphers  practise  no  secret  processes ;  and  they  smile  at  the  idea  of  any  person 
supposing  that  their  success  is  dependent  upon  their  being  the  fortunate 
possessors  of  some  “  secret  dodge,”  known  only  to  themselves. — 6.  We  re¬ 
cently  published,  in  a  lesson  on  Enlarging ,  all  that  you  seem  to  require.  If 
not, ; repeat  your  question  in  a  more  definite  form. 
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ON  THE  NECESSITY  OF  A  STANDARD  FOR  MOUNTING 
STEREOSCOPIC  PICTURES. 

In  our  issue  of  September  16th  we  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that 
some  persons  complained  that  the  use  of  the  stereoscope  was  injurious 
to  the  eyes,  and  more  or  less  the  cause  of  headache.  We  stated, 
also,  that  in  one  case  we  had  carefrdly  examined  the  stereoscope,  and  a 
smaU  parcel  of  views,  which,  it  was  aUeged,  had  produced  a  headache 
on  the  attempt  being  made  to  unite  them  in  the  instrument.  We 
propose  now  to  give  the  results  of  our  examination,  and  to  make 
some  observations  thereon. 

The  stereoscope  was  an  ordinary  one,  with  fixed  lenses  of  five 
inches  focal  distance  ;  and,  upon  trial,  it  was  found  that  the  lenses 
would  enable  the  observer  to  unite  stereographs  in  which  the  right 
and  left  pictures  were  mounted  two  inches  and  two-tentlis  apart, 
measuring  from  centre  to  centre.  In  other  words,  every  stereograph 
intended  for  this  stereoscope  should  have  had  the  views  mounted  two 
inches  and  two-tenths  apart  from  centre  to  centre,  in  order  to  enable 
the  observer  to  obtain  instantly  and  easily  . the  stereoscopic  effect. 

The  views  consisted  of  a  parcel  of  twenty-one  stereographs,  which 
had  been  aH  bought  at  the  same  time  from  a  respectable  dealer.  Con¬ 
sidered  simply  as  photographs  they  were  excellent ;  but  as  stereo¬ 
graphs  we  discovered  in  them  some  remarkable  discrepancies.  On 
measuring  aH  of  them  we  found  that  the  minimum  distance  from 
centre  to  centre  was  two  inches  and  four-tenths,  while  the  maximum 
distance  was  three  inches  and  three-tenths,  and  that  no  two  of  them 
were  mounted  exactly  the  same  distance  apart.  The  mounting  of  the 
pictures  had  evidently  been  governed  by  a  consideration  of  the  views, 
and  without  reference  to  any  particular  stereoscope.  If  the  photographs 
could  be  cut  so  as  to  include  a  wide  view  it  was  done,  and  they  were 
mounted  with  their  centres  over  three  inches  distant  from  each  other; 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  on  account  of  some  defect  in  the  print  it  was 
only  possible  to  cut  out  prints  two  inches  and  four-tenths  nude,  this 
had  been  done,  and  the  pictures  had  been  mounted  accordingly.  But 
however  this  may  be,  not  one  of  them  corresponded  with  the  stereo¬ 
scope  which  had  been  used  in  looking  at  them.  Possibly  the  five  or 
six  views  which  were  mounted  not  to  exceed  two  and  a-half  inches 
apart  could  have  been  united  binocularly  in  this  instrument  without 
much  difficulty,  as  the  eyes  wiU  accommodate  themselves  without 
pain  to  a  variation  of  two  or  three-tenths  of  an  inch ;  but  when  the 
discrepancy  between  the  views  was  nine-tenths  of  an  inch,  and  that 
existing  between  the  widest  view  and  the  stereoscope  was  eleven-tenths 
of  an  inch,  it  was  manifestly  a  cruel  experiment  upon  weak  eyes  to 
make  the  attempt  to  unite  them.  Here,  then,  the  cause  of  the  fatigue 
to  the  eyes  and  the  subsequent  headache  was  sufficiently  evident. 

We  do  not  suppose  that  every  score  of  stereographs  wiH  reveal 
such  extreme  variations  as  those  we  have  detailed ;  but  we  have  no 
doubt  that  in  too  many  cases  the  inequality  of  the  distances  between 
the  centres  will  be  much  greater  than  it  ought  to  be,  if  the  pictures 
are  to  be  viewed  by  the  ordinary  stereoscope  with  fixed  lenses. 

As  tins  evil  is  a  serious  one,  we  proceed  to  indicate  how  it  may  be 
corrected.  There  are  several  remedies  for  it,  and  we  propose  to  men¬ 
tion  the  best  one  last.*  '  '  '  '  ' 
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Each  possessor  of  a  stereoscope  might  measure  his  own  instru¬ 
ment  and  determine  what  should  be  the  distance  between  the  centres 
of  the  stereographs  for  that  instrument.  Then,  by  purchasing  only 
such  pictures  as  fulfiHed  the  necessary  conditions,  or  by  re¬ 
mounting  those  which  were  mounted  too  far  apart  or  too  close 
together,  the  proper  relation  which  ought  to  exist  between  the 
stereoscope  and  the  views  intended  for  it  might  be  secured.  The 
objections  to  this  plan  are  that  the  purchaser  is  greatly  limited  in 
his  choice,  or  that  he  must  go  to  the  trouble  of  remounting  many  of 
liis  views. 

A  second  remedy  would  consist  in  purchasing  a  stereoscope  with 
the  lenses  so  mounted  as  to  aUow  of  a  reciprocal  motion  between 
them,  so  that  the  distance  between  the  lenses  might  be  varied  to  suit 
the  distances  between  the  views.  The  only  objections  to  this  plan 
are  that  such  instruments  are  not  common,  and  that  they  would  cost 
more.  We  are  sorry  that  the  manufacturers  of  stereoscopes  have 
not  adopted  some  of  the  simple  devices  which  have  been  proposed, 
by  winch  instruments  on  this  plan  could  be  furnished  at  a  low  rate. 

The  third  and  best  cure  for  the  evil  would  be  the  establishment 
of  a  standard  distance  between  the  centres  of  aH  stereographs.  This 
would  most  effectually  cure  the  difficulty  for  the  future,  as  the 
makers  of  ordinary  stereoscopes  would  be  forced  to  adapt  their 
instruments  to  it. 

But  who  shaU  determine  this  standard  ?  We  have  no  doubt  that 
the  lack  of  a  ready  response  to  this  question  has  occasioned  the 
delay  of  this  necessary  reform.  Let  us,  then,  suggest  an  answer. 
We  would  propose  that  the  London  Photographic  Society,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  other  leading  metropolitan  and  provincial  photo¬ 
graphic  societies,  should  determine  the  standard  for  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  centres  of  photographic  pictures ;  and,  when  they  have 
fixed  upon  it,  that  they  should  address  a  circular  to  those  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  such  pictures,  exhorting  them  to  conform  to 
it  for  the  future.  The  matter  is  certainly  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
these  societies,  and  we  have  no  doubt,  should  they  agree  to  recom¬ 
mend  a  certain  distance  as  the  standard  one  for  the  future,  that 
all  our  principal  dealers  in  stereoscopic  pictures  would  cheerfuHy 
lend  their  powerful  aid  in  establishing  the  proposed  reform  ;  for, 
as  we  have  already  shown,  it  is  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  dealers 
to  remove  effectuaUy  an  evH  which  has  certainty  tended  of  late  to 
destroy  the  popularity  of  stereoscopic  pictures. 


THE  BROMIDE  DIFFICULTIES,  AND  DETAILS  OF  A 
MODIFIED  TANNIN  PROCESS. 

In  accordance  with  a  promise  entered  into  in  a  former  article  On  the 
Bromide  Difficulties,  and  in  which  I  referred  to  one  of  the  greatest 
banes  of  the  process,  namely,  the  intermittent  appearance  of  certain 
transparent  spots  having  an  opaque  nucleus,  I  now  hasten  to  redeem 
that  promise. 

Since  that  time  I  have  been  experimenting  with  a  view  to  trace  these 
spots  to  their  origin.  Although  the  matter  is  stiU  obscure,  seeing  that 
the  difficulty  appears  to  arise  from  various  causes — some  of  them  at 
present  not  being  thoroughly  understood,  and  about  which  there  are 
a  variety  of  opinions — I  feel  sufficiently  warranted  in  appearing 
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before  the  readers  of  this  Journal,  as  in  the  course  of  my  investiga¬ 
tions  I  stumbled  upon  an  idea  which,  when  carried  out,  not  only 
alleviated  (if  it  did  not  entirely  eradicate)  the  evil,  hut  it  possessed 
the  twofold  quality  of  imparting  to  the  tannin  process  certain  con¬ 
ditions  which  it  did  not  before  possess — namely,  a  much  harder 
film ;  a  firmer  adhesion  to  the  glass,  dispensing  with  a  substratum ; 
brighter  pictures,  especially  with  a  dull  light  and  long  exposure  ;  the 
superior  definition  of  albumen ;  absence  of  blurring ;  and,  with  all 
these  good  qualities,  a  trifling  increase  of  sensitiveness,  which  it  will 
be  my  object  to  augment. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  my  first  intention — the  discovery  of 
the  cause  of  the  spots  on  tannin  plates — I  may  add  that  I  find  the 
disease  has  been  further  spread  than  an  observant  reader  of  the 
photographic  journals  might  at  first  suppose,  as  it  had  seldom 
been  mentioned  in  their  pages.  I  find  that  not  only  our  Parisian 
friends  have  been  troubled  with  it,  but  even  Major  Russell  liimself. 
No  doubt  there  are  localities  where  the  failure  is  most  rampant,  as 
in  Liverpool.  This  may  be  traced  in  a  great  measure  to  the  water 
used  in  the  preparation  of  the  plates,  the  greater  part  of  which  is 
now  of  surface  collection,  and  consequently  charged  with  organic 
matter. 

The  collodion  is,  doubtless,  sometimes  in  fault,  and  assists  in 
increasing  the  evil;  but  I  hold  with  Major  Russell  and  our  French 
friends  that  the  glass  itself  is  one  of  the  most  obdurate  enemies,  as 
some  qualities  seem  to  hold  most  pertinaciously,  either  upon  or  in 
them  surfaces,  the  nuclei  of  these  most  unpicturesque  objects.  From 
the  peculiar  fact  of  their  frequently  showing  themselves  after  careful 
cleaning  of  the  glass  or  coating  it  with  a  substratum,  and  appearing  in 
greater  numbers  under  certain  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  they 
would  seem  to  belong  to  a  class  of  phenomena  rather  electrical  than 
chemical.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  am  at  present  right  glad  to  leave  the 
subject  of  origin,  and  hasten  to  the  more  practical  one  of  the  means 
of  eradication. 

I  may  at  once  state  that  the  methocl  I  have  adopted  is  the  associa¬ 
ting  with  the  usual  tannin  preservative  a  certain  amount  of  diluted 
albumen.  The  thought  was  engendered  by  a  mental  recurrence  to 
the  palmy  days  of  the  Fothergill  process.  I  racked  my  memory  to 
ascertain  if  the  spots  had  ever  made  their  appearance  in  presence  of 
albumen.  That  there  were  zig-zag  wavings  from  that  substance 
not  being  thoroughly  washed  off,  and  lines  from  imperfect  drying, 
we  all  remember  well  enough ;  but  never  to  my  recollection  the  spots 
of  the  resin  and  tannin  periods,  which  have  received  more  anathemas 
than  have  ever  been  heaped  upon  theirs  by  all  the  representatives, 
living  or  dead,  of  Shakspeare’s  tragic  queen.  And  no  wonder ;  we 
have  little  to  regret,  beyond  our  own  negligence,  on  losing  a  negative 
in  the  fog,  or  if  smeared  all  over  in  consequence  of  ill-cleaned  glass. 
But  to  observe  the  magic  impression  develope  itself  into  a  blooming 
negative,  full  of  the  most  lovely  gradations,  but  entirely  ruined 
by  one  ugly  transparent  spot,  for  which  we  cannot  account,  on  the 
principal  light  of  the  picture,  staring  at  us  with  all  the  hideousness 
of  a  Cyclop— the  man  is  indeed  cool  who  can  abstain  from  dashing  it 
to  the  ground,  or  breaking  out  in  an  exclamation,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
more  forcible  than  elegant ! 

My  first  experiment  was  performed  as  follows  I  prepared  a  plate 
in  the  usual  manner,  without  a  substratum,  and  with  a  glass  and 
chemicals  badly  affected  with  “  spotted  fever.”  After  removal  from 
the  nitrate  of  silver  bath  I  passed  it  through  two  washings  of  dis¬ 
tilled  water,  and  then  thoroughly  rinsed  it  under  the  tap.  I  then 
coated  it  with  albumen  diluted  with  twice  its  bulk  of  water,  to  each 
ounce  of  which  had  been  added  five  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
the  coagulum  thus  formed  redissolved  with  an  excess  of  liquor 
ammonia.  I  allowed  this  to  rest  two  minutes  on  the  plate  in  a 
horizontal  position,  and  then  thoroughly  washed  off  under  the  tap. 
After  draining  and  rinsing  with  distilled  water,  I  coated  with  tannin 
fifteen  grains,  honey  live  grains,  distilled  water  one  ounce,  adding 
alcohol  five  minims  after  filtering.  I  use  the  honey  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  rendering  the  solution  bright  by  precipitating  the  resinous 
matter.  This  was  allowed  to  rest  upon  the  plate  the  same  time  and 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  albumen  had  done  previously,  and  was 
then  thoroughly  washed  off  under  the  tap,  rinsed  with  distilled 
water,  and  then  placed  in  the  drying-box  resting  on  blotting-paper. 
When  dry  I  exposed  it  under  a  negative  the  usual  time  of  a 
tolerably  sensitive  tannin  plate.  The  result  was  a  perfectly  clean 
image,  without  the  most  microscopic  appearance  of  a  spot,  but  with 
a  slight  tendency  to  fog.  This  I  attributed  to  the  copious  washing, 
which  had  removed  too  much  of  the  soluble  salts  of  the  collodion. 

This  result  was  most  satisfactory  to  me,  as  I  had  found  the  right 
clue,  and  I  eagerly  pushed  forward  my  experiments.  On  attempting 
to  wash  off  the  film  I  found  it  to  have  become  much  harder,  as  I 

anticipated,  and  there  had  not  been  the- least  tendency,  to  leave  the 


glass  throughout  the  whole  of  the  operation.  The  albumen  had, 
therefore,  effected  the  object  mechanically,  and  without  interfering 
with  the  sensitiveness.  Tins  was  an  important  point  gained. 

I  then  proceeded  to  simplify  the  manipulation  by  combining  the 
albumen  with  the  tannin,  so  as  to  make  one  operation.  I  therefore 
discarded  the  albumen  which  contained  silver,  and  prepared  the 
following : — The  white  of  one  egg  beat  up  with  three  ounces  of 
■water,  to  which  was  added  eight  drops  of  strong  ammonia.  After 
preparing  the  plate  and  soaking  first  in  distilled  and  then  in  spring 
water,  as  is  usual  in  the  original  tannin  process,  I  mixed  equal 
quantities  of  the  diluted  albumen  and  tannin  solution — the  latter 
prepared  as  for  the  first  experiment.  These,  when  intimately  united, 
yielded  a  mucilaginous  fluid,  winch  was  flushed  over  the  plate  and 
allowed  to  rest  a  few  moments,  and  then  washed  off  under  the  tap. 

I  was  disappointed  to  find  that  portions  of  the  plate  had  assumed 
a  brownish  appearance,  which  was  most  marked  at  the  tliick  edge 
of  the  collodion,  and  evidently  arose  from  the  presence  of  a  trace  of 
free  nitrate  of  silver,  winch  I  had  always  previously  supposed  was 
thoroughly  removed  by  the  treatment  to  which  my  regular  tannin 
plates  had  been  subjected.  I  found,  subsequently,  that  the  tannin 
and  albumen  was  a  most  delicate  test  for  the  presence  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  the  albumen  having  the  peculiar  quality  of  greatly  enhancing 
the  reducing  power  of  the  tannin. 

In  my  next  experiments  I  flushed  the  plates  with  a  strong  solution 
of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  then  thoroughly  washed  away  the  free 
chloride.  I  was  still  most  astonished  to  find,  on  applying  the  tannato 
of  albumen,  a  slight  tendency  to  become  brown  at  the  thick  edge  of 
the  plate,  showing  that  even  this  energetic  treatment  did  not  dis¬ 
lodge  the  last  traces  of  nitrate  of  silver.  I,  however,  dried  the  plate, 
exposed,  and  developed  it.  The  resulting  transparency  was  a  most 
unlooked-for  success,  with  the  exception  of  the  slight  defect  above 
alluded  to.  The  colour  of  the  deposit  and  the  brilliancy  and  freedom 
from  spots  were  most  perfect,  and  reminded  me  of  the  productions  of 
Ferrier,  which  I  had  long  and  ahnost  hopelessly  sought  to  imitate  by 
means  of  dry  collodion. 

The  final  experiment  was  by  far  the  most  satisfactory,  and  winch 
also  formed  the  method  by  which  I  prepared  those  plates  the  results 
from  which  were  exliibited  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Liverpool 
Amateur  Photographic  Association.  By  tins  modification  I  preclude 
the  possibility  of  stains,  and  at  the  same  tune  ensure  a  tolerably  sensi¬ 
tive  film. 

After  passing  the  sensitised  plate  through  two  changes  of  distilled 
water,  I  allowed  it  to  remain  for  five  minutes  in  a  solution  of  bromide 
of  cadmium  containing  ten  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water ;  it  was  then 
transferred  to  the  usual  soaking  dish  to  remove  the  excess  of  soluble 
bromide.  When  the  whole  of  the  plates  were  advanced  to  this  stage 
I  applied  the  mixed  tannin  and  albumen,  as  in  the  last  experiment, 
to  each  in  succession,  and  which  was  then  immediately  and 
thoroughly  washed  off.  They  were  then  laid  in  the  same  water  in 
which  they  had  been  previously  soaked.  My  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  water  already  contains  a  trace  of  the  soluble  bromide  introduced 
by  the  plate  in  the  first  stage  of  preparation. 

In  all  the  foregoing  experiments  I  employed  collodion  prepared  by 
the  following  formula : — 

Pyroxyliue  .  5  grains. 

Iodide  of  ammonium  .  3  „ 

Bromide  of  cadmium  .  4  „ 

Alcohol  (805°)  .  4  drachms. 

Pure  ether .  4  „ 

The  pyroxyline  was  prepared  by  the  formula  given  by  me  ill  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography,  vol.  ix.,  page  327. 

The  method  of  development  in  all  cases  was  that  of  acid  silver, 
but  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  quicker  methods  may  be  used  success¬ 
fully.  These  I  intend  to  try,  not  omitting  iron,  which,  it  will  be 
remembered,  worked  admirably  with  the  old  Fothergill  process,  and 
which  is  not  affected  by  the  tannin  when  thoroughly  washed  off',  as 
in  the  foregoing  experiments.  J.  Glover. 


A  NEW  DESIGN  FOR  A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  GLASS  HOUSE. 

As  the  subject  of  glass  houses  and  the  mode  of  lighting  them  seem 
to  be  one  of  considerable  interest  to  the  photographic  fraternity,  I 
venture  to  send  you  an  idea  of  my  own  which,  I  think,  would 
obviate  a  great  deal  of  annoyance  attendant  on  a  complicated  arrange¬ 
ment  of  blinds,  which  are  often  necessary,  as  glass  rooms  are  at 
present  constructed,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  would  be  a  pleasantly- 
shaded  room  to  work  in. 

It  is  well  known  that,  in  ordinary  glass  rooms  of  the  simple  oblong 
foian;  if  you  stand  where  the  sitter  is  usually  placed,  and  look 
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towards  the  glazed  part  of  the  side,  a  great  deal  of  the  glass  is 
obscured  by  the  sash-bars.  I  have  seen  instances  in  which — the 
bars  being  very  deep,  and  the  room  narrow— nearly  one -half  of  the 
glass  was  hidden ;  but,  even  if  there  were  no  bars,  and  the  room 
were  glazed  with  one  large  sheet  of  glass,  there  are  many  objec* 
tions  to  a  room  of  a  parallel  form,  in  which  the  glass  is  neces¬ 
sarily  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  background. 

One  objection  is  that  the  whole  of  the  light  admitted  into  the 
room  is  not  carried  straight  to  the  sitter,  but  is  thrown  about  in 
other  parts  of  the  room  and  wasted.  Wasted  ?  it  is  worse  than 
wasted ;  for,  if  it  is  not  illuminating  the  sitter,  it  is  doing  mis¬ 
chief  in  some  place  or  other — either  shining  into  the  lens,  or  on 
something  that  reflects  it  into  the  lens,  or  causing  a  confusion  of 
shadows  somewhere,  rendering  it  necessary  to  have  a  blind  here 
or  a  screen  there,  with  a  hood  over  the  camera ;  or  other  compli¬ 
cations  alike  vexatious  and  troublesome. 

Now  I  propose  to  get  rid  of  these  objections  ancl  economise 
the  glass  by  placing  each  pane  at  right  angles  with  lines  drawn 
from  the  sitter,  through  the  middle  of  each  pane,  ancl,  by  this 
arrangement,  get  the  whole  of  the  light  that  passes  through  the 
glass  thrown  directly  on  the  sitter,  while  the  camera  can  see  no 
direct  light  at  all.  But  as  a  sketch  will  perhaps  explain  what  I 
mean  better  than  pages  of  description  alone,  we  will  suppose  the  paral¬ 
lelograms  A  B  C  I)  to  be  thirty  feet  in  length  by  fifteen  feet  in  width, 


all  parts  of  the  room  where  it  is  not  required ;  and,  as  every  pane  of 
glass  would  face  a  common  centre,  the  shadows  would  be  clearly 
defined  and  without  confusion.  2.  That  the  camera  would  stand 


FIG. 2. 


upon  which  could  be  erected  a  room  of  the  simple  oblong  form.  Then 
B  C  will  be  the  background,  and  B  F  and  C  P  opaque  sides  extend¬ 
ing  to  six  feet  from  the  background.  Now  let  the  point  S  represent  the 
sitter  in  diagram.  This  point  I  have  placed  two  feet  from  the  back¬ 
ground,  and  midway  between  the  two  sides  of  the  room.  The  lines  w 
represent  the  windows  placed  at  right  angles  to  lines  drawn  from  the 
sitter,  through  the  middle  of  each  pane.  Perhaps  the  correct  theory 
would  be  for  each  pane  of  glass  to  be  the  arc  of  a  circle  of  which  S 
is  the  centre;  but,  as  curved  glass  would  much  augment  the 
difficulty  and  expense  of  the  construction  of  the  room,  I  propose 
that  each  pane  of  glass  shall  be  a  chord  of  the  circle  of  which  S  is 
the  centre,  and  the  distance  from  S  to  each  pane  the  radius,  thereby 
permitting  the  use  of  the  ordinary  flat  window  glass,  which  will  be  a 
sufficient  approximation  to  the  arcs  themselves. 

It  may  readily  be  seen  by  the  diagrams  that  if  you  place  yourself 
at  S,  the  position  of  the  sitter,  and  look  towards  the  glass  side  of 
the  room,  the  glazed  portions  will  be  included  in  the  same  angle  of 
view  as  would  be  in  the  simple  oblong  form  of  room,  with  upwards 
of  one-third  more  glass,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  dotted  lines  S  P  S  G. 
winch,  being  extended,  would  cut  the  side  of  a  parallel  room  at  H. 
This  would  give,  assuming  the  room  to  be  80  X  15  feet  for  the 
parallel  room,  fifteen  feet  of  its  length  for  glass,  but  in  the  plan  I 
propose  only  nine  feet  without  loss  of  light — in  fact,  I  believe  with 
more  light ;  for  a  ray  of  light  i  i  striking  the  glazed  side  of  the 
parallel  room  at  K  in  its  passage  to  the  sitter,  would  be  reflected 
from  the  surface  of  the  glass  itself  in  the  direction  of  L,  allowing 
only  a  portion  to  pass  on  to  the  sitter.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
plan  I  propose,  the  ray  striking  perpendicularly  on  the  face  of  the 
gla.ss  .itself  must  pass  on  directly  to  the  sitter,  losing  nothing  but 
what  the  glass  itself  absorbs. 

Nqw,  I  think  the  advantages  of  this  plan  are — 1.  That  all  tire 

glass  used  would  do  its  proper  work,  and  not  throw  light  about  in 


quite  hr  shadow ;  for,  if  reference  be  again  made  to  the  diagram 
(fig.  1 ),  and  you  take  your  stand  hi  the  place  of  the  camera  where 
I  have  indicated  the  cardinal  points,  it  will  be  perceived, 
by  the  position  of  the  dotted  line  extending  to  P,  that  the 
eye,  and  consequently  the  lens,  “  the  photographer’s  other 
eye,”  cannot  see  an  inch  of  glass,  so  that  there  would  be 
no  necessity  for  any  of  the  various  ingenious  expedients 
for  shading  the  lens — the  parts  of  the  windows  visible 
from  the  camera  being  opaque,— either  pannelled  work  or 
otherwise.  You  will  see  by  the  drawing  that  this  plan 
would  reduce  the  size  of  the  room  at  the  opposite  end  from 
the  background  from  the  glazed  portion,  as  shown  by  tho 
letters  G  M  N  0. 

In  fig.  2  I  have  shown  a  side  elevation  of  the  room,  the 
white  parts  being  the  glass.  In  this  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  outline  of  the  roof  is  the  same  as  the  sides,  so  that  it 
should  intersect  the  sides  at  the  eaves.  These  windows 
could  be  darkened  by  any  of  the  known  methods,  but  I 
think,  perhaps,  the  best  would  be  by  shutters  hung  like 
doors,  as  at  S  S,  fig.  1,  and  the  same  might  be  used  in 
the  roof.  I  think  it  would  be  advantageous  to  have  them 
divided  into  three  or  four,  so  as  to  have  more  control  over 
the  light. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  say  anything  about  the  dark 
room,  as  I  have  nothing  new  to  advance  upon  that  point. 
My  object  is  simply  to  suggest  a  form  of  glass  room 
which,  I  think,  would  offer  the  advantages  of  comfort,  combined  with 
easy  management,  at  the  same  time  securing  the  greatest  amount  of 
light  on  the  sitter  in  proportion  to  the  glass  used,  whereby  the  photo¬ 
grapher  will  be  enabled  to  take  pictures  quicker  than  by  any  other 
form  with  the  same  amount  of  glass.  Of  course  the  sizes  given  are 
not  arbitrary.  In  small  rooms,  where  the  diminished  width  at  the 
camera  end  would  be  inconvenient,  a  pane  less  of  glass  might  be  used, . 
or  different  proportions  of  sizes. 

If  you  think  the  idea  worth  your  readers’  acceptance,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  think  I  have  contributed  my  “little  mite”  of  information 
in  return  for  the  valuable  gold  I  have  received  from  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography.  W.  Rowe. 

To  Prepare  Iodide  of  Cadmium. — Dr.  Vogel  says  : — Dissolve  twenty- 
six  parts  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  fifteen  parts  sulphate  of  cadmium 
in  water,  and  condense.  Heat  the  residue  with  absolute  alcohol,  whereby 
iodide  of  cadmium,  which  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  is  separated  from 
the  sulphate  of  potash. — Photographifchc  Mitthciluugen. 

Preparation  and  Purification  of  Magnesium. — Mixed  solutions  of 
chloride  of  potassium  and  chloride  of  magnesium  are  evaporated  to  dry¬ 
ness,  and  thus  a  non-aqueous  double  6alt  is  obtained,  which,  when  reduced 
with  soda  in  an  iron  crucible,  yields  large  quantities  of  magnesium.  It 
may  bo  purified  (though  for  photographic  purposes  this  would  be  super¬ 
fluous, and  enhance  the  cost  of  production  considerably)  by  dist  illation  in  an 
iron  apparatus  filled  with  hydrogen. — Sonstadt,inthe2b-cj/flKGW£>'fo  blatt. 

A  New  Rolling  Press. — Mr.  Anderson,  of  Northampton,  has  just 
brought  out  a  portable  endless  screw  press,  with  self-acting  tympanum. 
It  is  mainly  intended  by  the  inventor  to  supersede  the  printing  presses 
now  in  use  ;  but  those  well  qualified  to  give  an  opinion  consider  that 
point  very  doubtful,  unless  some  very  great  improvements  are  made  in 
its  construction.  At  the  same  time  they  consider,  as  the  action  of  the 
machine  is  exquisitely  smooth,  in  consequence  of  being  worked* by  a  screw 
instead  of  wheels,  that  it  is  exceedingly  well  adapted  for  rolling  cartes 
<k  vuite,  photographs,  and  mountings  generally. 
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A  VOICE  FROM  THE  HILLS :  MR.  WILSON  AT  HOME.* 
More  Gossip — Then  Something  about  Lenses. 

This  morning  we — namely,  Mr.  Gellie  and  I— were  tempted  by  a 
gleam  of  sunshine  to  hurry  up  to  the  top  of  Loughrigg  Fell  in.  hopes 
of  getting  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  mountains  surrounding  Great 
Langdale ;  but,  with  photographers’  luck,  we  were  up  in  time  only  to 
see  the  last  bit  of  blue  sky  disappearing  to  leeward.  I  don’t  repent 
coming  up,  however,  even  with  a  heavy  burden  on  my  back ;  be¬ 
cause  few  people,  I  dare  say,  consider  their  energies  as  wasted  when 
once  they  reach  the  top  of  one  of  our  mountains  (although  Loughrigg 
can  scarcely  rank  as  one),  for  the  simple  reason  that  if  the  weather 
be  at  all  bearable,  one  is  always  rewarded  more  or  less  by  breathing 
a  purer  atmosphere  and  enjoying  a  brief  respite  from  the  “  carking 
cares  ”  of  the  world  below. 

There  is  no  respite  for  me,  however,  and  as  it  is  of  no  use  attempt¬ 
ing  to  photograph  mountain  scenery  without  sunshine,  I  must  wait- 
many  a  wait  I  have  had  of  it  before  now — and  whilst  Mr.  Gellie  is 
strolling  about  in  search  of  moths  and  beetles,  et  id  genus  omne  of  vile- 
looking  brutes  in  which  he  delights,  I,  in  the  absence  of  anything  better 
to  do,  take  possession  of  the  leeside  of  a  boulder,  pull  forth  my  note¬ 
book  and  pencil,  and  proceed  with  another  instalment  of  my  gossip. 

Well,  I  intended  to  say  a  great  deal  about  lenses,  and  I  might  say 
much  to  interest  novices  in  photography,  which  might  not  be  at 
all  interesting  to  older  hands,  so  perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  for  me  to 
say  but  little.  Besides,  my  theoretical  knowledge  of  optics  is  not 
very  extensive,  and  is  only  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  demonstrate  to 
a  sceptic  the  optical  difference  between  a  block  of  Aberdeen  granite 
and  a  spy-glass :  you  can  see  through  the  one  and  not  the  other. 

I  am,  in  short,  no  mathematician,  and  have  a  wholesome  dread  of 
such  men  as  Ross,  DaUmeyer,  or  Grubb,  who  might  come  down 
upon  me  in  next  week’s  Journal — men,  I  have  no  doubt,  great  in 
conic  sections  and  deep  in  the  “infernal,”  or,  as  Gellie  calls  it,  the 
differential,  calculus,  whatever  that  may  be.  Some  of  these  gentlemen 
“  Could  show  you  straight 
If  bread  and  butter  wanted  weight ; 

Or  wisely  tell  what  hour  o’  the  day 
The  clock  doth  strike,  by  Algebra.” 

Instead,  therefore,  of  attempting  to  write  a  treatise  upon  the  con¬ 
struction  of  photographic  lenses,  I  shall  stick  to  my  own  practical  ex¬ 
perience  in  working  them,  and  thus  fulfil  my  mission  better,  perhaps, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  I  shall  “  display  the  better  part  of  valour.” 

For  stereoscopic  landscape  work,  then,  I  always  prefer  the  old- 
fashioned  view-lenses  of  six-inches  focal  length,  where  it  is  practicable 
to  use  them,  and  lenses  of  four  and  a-half-inches  focal  length,  if  the 
subject  be  so  situated  that  the  longer-focussed  lenses  cannot  be  used. 
My  reason  for  this  is  that  stereoscopic  pictures  taken  with  lenses  of 
long  focus  have  always  a  much  more  natural  and  life-sized  effect  (if 
I  may  use  the  term)  than  those  taken  with  lenses  of  short'er  focus. 
I  have  seen  many  foreign  views  of  cities,  &c.,  that  had  apparently 
been  taken  with  lenses  of  even  shorter  focal  length  than  four  and  a- 
half  inches,  for  the  purpose,  I  imagine,  of  getting  a  greater  number 
of  objects  into  the  picture.  But  such  views,  however  beautifully 
executed,  have  always  a  diminutive  look  in  the  stereoscope;  and 
instead  of  their  “  holding  the  mirror  up  to  nature,"  the  beholder  can 
never  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  they  are  reproductions  of  small  models, 
in  cardboard,  of  the  places  they  represent. 

When  six-inches  focus  lenses  are  used,  a  photograph  of  a 
mountain  when  seen  in  the  stereoscope  looks  really  like  a  mountain, 
and  not  a  model  of  a  mountain  in  a  Dutchman’s  garden. 

For  interiors,  I  always  prefer  a  pair  of  lenses  of  six-inches  focal 
length,  if  the  subject  will  admit  of  them,  and  for  the  reason  given 
above ;  but  since  many  interiors  are  too  small  to  allow  of  such  lenses 
being  used,  except  by  leaving  out  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
subject,  perhaps,  it  is  necessary  at  times  to  use  lenses  of  shorter  focal 
length.  I  have  at  present  a  pair  of  triplets  of  about  four  and  a-half 
inches  equivalent  focus,  which  answer  this  purpose  admirably.  They 
give  perfectly  straight  lines,  are  free  from  flare  (or  nearly  so,  and 
they  might  easily  be  mounted  so  as  to  get  rid  of  it  altogether— but 
of  tins  by  and  by),  they  cover  a  large  field,  and  are  as  quick-acting, 
so  far  as  I  can  judge,  as  a  pair  of  single  meniscus  view  lenses  of  the 
6ame  focal  length. 

.  My  best  interiors  have  hitherto  been  taken  with  single  lenses  of 
six-inches  focus,  by  which  lines  are  somewhat  curved  at  the  sides; 
but  I  believe  the  public  prefer  the  views  so  taken  for  the  stereo¬ 
scope.  The  curvature  is  so  little  that,  if  it  is  not  altogether  counter¬ 
acted  in  the  stereoscope,  it  is  not  offensive,  and  the  more  massive 
and  natural  look  that  such  views  always  have  more  than  counter¬ 
balances  all  the  other  defects  arising  from  the  necessary  distortion 
of  this  kind  oflens. 

*  Continued  from  page  374. 


The  same  six-inches  lenses,  unnamed  and  unnumbered  as  they  arc, 

I  use  also  for  instantaneous  views.  The  only  difference  in  the  mani¬ 
pulation- of  these  being  that  all  the  moveable  stops  are  taken  out. 
and  the  fixed  ones  used  instead.  The  stop  is  about  five-eighths  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  I  may  here  observe  that  lenses  to  work 
with  stops  of  the  same  size  can  now  be  had  from  Ross,  DaUmeyer, 
or  Grubb,  and  probably  also  from  other  makers  whom  I  don’t  know. 
With  such  a  large  stop,  of  course,  lenses  of  that  focal  length  wiU  not 
yield  so  sharp  an  image,  nor  give  such  depth  of  definition,  as  if  a 
small  stop  were  used.  I  therefore  usually  try  to  get  the  objects  in 
middle  distance  as  sharp  as  possible,  leaving  the  near  and  more 
distant  objects  to  take  care  of  themselves.  It  is  seldom  possible  to 
get  views  absolutely  instantaneous  with  these  lenses,  because  a  great 
deal  depends  upon  the  subject  and  upon  the  season  of  the  year;  but, 
if  instantaneous  means  “  quick” — and  that  to  my  mind  is  the  fastest 
synonyme  that  old  Dr.  Johnson  gives  for  the  term — then  there  is  no 
occasion  to  speak,  as  some  people  have  done,  of  certain  photographs 
of  mine  being  ^msi-instantaneous,  and,  until  some  savant  gives  us 
a  more  extended  nomenclature,  I  mean  to  stick  to  my  own  definition. 

I  have  never  managed  to  reduce  the  exposure  to  less  than  about 
the  sixth  part  of  a  second,  and  then  only  when  sky  and  water  formed 
the  principal  elements  of  my  subject;  my  aim,  ldthei'to,  being  to. 
secure  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  nothing  more,  some  fleeting  effect, 
which  could  only  be  caught  if  caught  quickly : — the  effect  of  a  street, 
when  crowded  with  traffic  ;  of  a  ship  sailing  past,  with  the  water 
playing  like  a  fountain  at  her  bows;  or  the  long  cumulo- stratus 
clouds  in  an  evening  sky,  reflected  from  tlio  surface  of  a  Highland 
loch.  These  effects  can  be  caught  by  any  one,  without  peculiaatljf 
sensitive  or  secret  preparations  of  collodion  and  nitrate  bath,  and 
without  any  super-excellent  lenses  made  by — “  the  man  in  the  moon, ' 
for  that  matter ;  but  considerable  watching  and  waiting  is  necessary 
before  an  effect  turns  up  which  is  both  capable  and  worthy  of  being 
taken,  and,  when  it  does  turn  up,  one  must  be  ready  to  do  it  at 
onccy  as  presto !  it  is  too  late ! 

I  use  only  one  size  of  plate  for  all  sorts  of  views  and  portraits, 
seven  by  four  and  three-quarter  inches;  and,  when  I  wish  to  take  u 
view  of  the  full  size  of  the  plate,  I  withdraw  the  central  division  of 
the  camera,  remove  the  lenses,  and  substitute  a  triplet  lens  of  about 
eight  inches  focus.  This  lens  I  have  used  for  years  upon  all  sorts  of 
subjects,  and  never  had  cause  to  regret  it.  It  will  cover  a  nine 
by  seven  inches  plate  quite  sharp  enough  for  all  ordinary  purpose^,' 
and,  by  using  only  the  fixed  stop,  instantaneous  negatives  of  favour¬ 
able  subjects  may  be  taken  with  it  on  plates  seven  by  four  and  three- 
quarter  inches.  It,  as  well  as  most  lenses,  might  be  improved  hi 
the  mounting;  but  it  is  nearly  perfect,  and  some  of  the  common 
faults  to  be  found  in  the  mounting  of  lenses  have  been  obviated..  / 

There  are  stops  to  prevent  reflected  light  coming  from  the  interior .. 
surface  of  the  tube ;  but  the  edges  of  these  stops,  as  well  as  the  edges 
of  the  cells  which  contain  the  lenses,  ought  to  be  bevelled  off  to  a  thin 
edge,  instead  of  being  left  square,  and  of  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
metal,  as  they  often  are. 

These  bright  edges  of  stops  sometimes  cause  me  annoyance  in 
certain  lights  by  throwing  a  glare  upon  the  plate  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  show  in  the  negative,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  this  is  not  remedied 
by  opticians  before  sending  out  their  lenses.  Whilst  on  this  subject, 

I  should  also  like  to  say  that  for  stereoscopic  lenses  there  should 
never  be  two  tubes,  one  sliding  within  another,  because  it  requires 
constant  watching  to  prevent  them  slipping  out  when  levelling  the 
camera  or  changing  its  position,  and  many  a  negative  I  have  lost  by 
“  exposing  ”  without  observing  that  one  of  the  lenses  had  slipped  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  or  so  out  of  its  place. 

The  caps,  also,  which  one  gets  with  new  lenses  I  find  useless  for 
stereoscopic  work.  They  cannot  be  taken  off  and  put  on  simul¬ 
taneously,  and  I  generally  fling  them  away  and  get  a  double  cap  of 
cardboard,  covered  with  black  velvet,  made  so  large  as  to  fit  loosely 
any  or  all  of  my  lenses.  It  hangs  on  so  loosely  that  it  can  be  used  also 
for  instantaneous  exposure,  and  I  now  use  no  other  form  of  instan¬ 
taneous  shutter  for  this  purpose.  Stops  should  be  made  so  that  they 
could  readily  be  changed  but  not  readily  lost ;  and  there  should  be 
some  provision  for  moving  them  nearer  or  farther  from  the  lens,  as 
may  be  desired.  And,  finalfy,  although  this  is  generally  better 
looked  to  now  than  formerly,  the  tube  should  have  the  thread 
of  the  screw  large,  so  that  it  may  catch  easily  in  the  flange  when 
being  replaced  after  cleaning. 

I  have  done  fault-finding  for  the  present,  and,  as  there  is  no 
appearance  of  the  sun  coming  out,  I  shall  “bundle  home”  to  dinner; 
and  whilst  I  take  my  usual  digester  it  is  possible  that  I  may  continue 

my  gossip ;  iron  developer,  and  not  D - :’s,  being  my  text  next  time. 

Top  of  Loughrigg  Fell,  Sept.  12, 1864.  G.  Washington  Wilson. 

(To  be  continued.)  .  , 
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A  NEW  ACHROMATIC  APPARATUS  FOR  ENLARGING 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 

In  bringing  this  apparatus  before  the  scientific  and  photographic 
public,  I  do  so  with  the  view  of  preventing  those  who  are  little 
versed  in  the  laws  of  optics  from,  being  misled  by  -relying  too  much 
on  authorities.  At  the  same  time  .1  hope  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven  will 
not  take  offence  at  my  remarks.  .  I  am  well  aware  of  Dr.  Monck-' 
lioven’s  capabilities ;  but  the  higher  any  one  stands  in  the  opinion  of 
the  scientific  world,  the  more  dangerous  are  the  errors  which  he  is 
likely  to  propagate.  If  in  this  case  I  commit  an  error  I  should  be 
sorry  for  it,  and  would  thank  any  friend  to  point  out  my  error  by  de¬ 
monstration. 

Description. — A  B  a  plano-convex  condenser  for  illuminating  the 
negative,  represented  by  1,  2,3.  CD  is  the  achromatic  meniscus  of 
equal  thickness,  but  it  consists  of  a  convex  plate  and  a  concave 
flint,  of  such  curvatures  as  to  correct  the  spherical  and  chromatic 
error  committed  by  A  B  where'the  lines  rv,  rv  fall  on  the  lens  C  D. 
The  lines  r  r  represent  tire  red  or  least  refrangible,  and  v  v  the  violet 
and  most  refrangible  rays ;  but  as  the  violet  rays  are  bent  inwards, 
as  shown  in  the  figure,  they  are  again  in  the  same  proportion  bent 
outwards  by  the  concave  flint  lens  C  D,  and  thus  they  will  again 


The  plano-convex  condenser  A  B  revolves  in  the  window  by 
means  of  a  rack-and-pinion  movement,  and  carries  along  with  it  a 
plain  mirror  (not  shown  in  the  diagram)  which  is  used  as°a  reflector. 
The  inclinations  of  the  mirror  are  effected  by  a  tangent  screw,  wliich 
also  helps  to  steady  it.  W  W  are  the  window  shutters,  arid  1 1  the 
bearings  which  carry  the  lens  A  B  and  all  its  appendages  up  to  C  D. 
E  E  a  tube  of  such  length  and  strength  as  to  support  A  B  and  C 1) 
at  the  proper  distance  apart. 

-  The  camera  is  moveable  backward  or  forward,  so  as  to  answer  any 
dimension  of  negative,  1,  2,  3  being  the  largest  that  C  D  will  illumi¬ 
nate.  When  a  smaller  negative  is  introduced,  it  should  be  drawn 
farther  away  from  the  condenser,  and  indeed  it  can  be  placed  at  any 
distance  between  C  D  and  m  n,  according  to  the  size  of  enlargement 
required;  but  the  camera  and  table  T  must  never  come  in  contact 
with  C  D,  for  the  reasons  already  alluded  to. 

The  so-called  achromatic  dialy tic  lens  was  invented  by  Mr.  Rogers, 
and  is  fully  explained  in  Mem.  Astr.  Soc.,  vol.  hi.,  page  229,  in°  the 
year  1828,  and  also  in  1839.  Its  superiority  over  Dr.  Van  Monck- 
hoven’s  system  is,  that  it  corrects  both  the  spherical  and  chromatic 
errors,  while,  at  the  best,  Dr.  Monckhoven’s  apparatus  corrects  only 
the  spherical  aberration.  r."  , 

Sir  John  Herschel  can  substantiate  this  invention  of  the  dialytic 


unite  «with  the  red  rays  rr,  and  fall  colourless  on  the  negative  at 
1  and|3.  So  also  will  all  the  other  rays  refracted  by’ A  B,  provided 
that  the  curvatures  of  C  D  be  in  proportion  to  the  error  committed 
at  v  v,  at  the  same  time  taking  into  consideration  the  refractive  and 
dispersive  powers  of  the  two  kinds  of  glass  of  whichllie  lens  C  D  is 
composed. 

The  figures  1,  2,  3  represent  three  mathematical  points]on  the  ne¬ 
gative,  and  also  the  lines  showing  the  passage  of  rays  of  light 
through  these,  until  they  suffer  refraction  by  the  achromatic  lenses 
in  n,  and  are.  again  united  to  form  the  enlarged  image  8,  2,  1.  The 
proper  position  for  the  stop  in  the  achromatic  lens  which  forms 
the  image  will  be  seen  by  the  intersection  of  the  rays  between  m 
and  n.  • ...  ; 

The  camera  and  table  T  must  not  come  in  contact  with  the  appa¬ 
ratus  at  G  D,  otherwise  any  vibration  from  the  window  shutter  in 
which  the  condensing  lenses  are  fixed  would  be  communicated  to  the  ; 
camera,  and  the  enlarged  picture  would  in  consequence  be  foggy  and  I 
bad. 


system  by  Mr.  Rogers,  and  any  person  who  understands  the  laws  of 
optics  will  at  a  glance  understandjjliow  it  corrects  both  these  aberra¬ 
tions  if  he  look  at  the  diagram  and  observe  the  passage  of  the  rays 
as  they  are  transmitted  through  the  meniscus  C  D,  the  inner  surfaces 
of  which  coincide,  and  are  cemented  together  by  a  transparent 
substance  to  prevent  any  loss  of  light  by  reflection  from  the  two 
surfaces.  This  lens  may  be  plain  on  the  outside  or  bent  like  a 
meniscus,  as  correction  for  spherical  error  may  require;  or  a  single 
meniscus  of  optical  flint  glass  would  answer  every  purpose,  as  shown 
in  Jig.  2,  provided  its  thickness  and  curvature  be  such  as  to  balance 
the  error  of  A  B. 

The  object-glasses  m  n  I  adopted  in  1S41,*  as  being  those  best 
adapted  for  the  portrait  camera.  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  do 
their  duty  well;  but  it  is* my  opinion  that  the  same  combination 
which  was  used  for  taking  the  negative  should  be  adopted  for  the 
enlarged  picture  also.  .... 

Tiiomas  Davidson,  F.R..S.S.A. 

*  See  Transaction  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Society  of  Arts.  Session  40-1 
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HOW  TO  PHOTOGRAPH  CHILDREN :  MR.  ROSS  IN 
HIS  STUDIO. 

In  a  recent  number  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  there 
appeared  a  short  critique -upon  Mr/ Ross’s  portraits  of  children,  'in 
which  it  was  suggested  that  some  secret  mode  of  manipulation  might 
have  been  adopted  in  their  production,  and  the  desire  was  expressed 
that  should  such  be  the  case,  the  modus  operandi  would  be  gladly 
welcomed  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal.  Having 
been  for  many  years:  in  Mr.  Ross’s  establishment,  and  being  quite 
conversant  with  his  method  of  managing  “little  people,”  I  have  ven¬ 
tured  (with  Mr.  Ross’s  permission)  to  send  the  following  remarks,  in 
the  hope  that  they  may  prove  of  some  interest. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  there  is  really  no  secret  at  all  in  the 
matter,  so  far  as  the  preparation  of  the  plates  or  construction  of  the 
lens  is  concerned.  The  whole  art  of  Mr.  Ross’s  success  lies  in  his 
manner  of  dealing  with  juvenile  sitters — a  manner  which  may  be 
new  to  some  of  the  readers  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography. 
It  is  simply  this  :-—-The  children  are  all  received  in  a  kindly  manner, 
everything  being  done  to  gain  their  faith  and  confidence.  Portraits 
are  never  spoken  of,  but  whatever  is  calculated  to  amuse  or  interest 
the  little  ones  is  plentifully  produced,  such  as  toys,  dogs  that  bark, 
birds  that  sing,  rocking-horses  to  ride  upon,  trumpets  to  blow,  bells 
to  ring,  &c.,  &c.  By  the  time  the  qualities  of  these  “  properties  ”  are 
severally  examined  and  approved  of,  Mr.  Ross  has  generally  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  gaining  the  goodwill  of  his  young  friends,  who,  by  the 
exercise  of  a  little  tact,  are  now  easily  induced  to  take  up  their  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  best-lighted  part  of  the  studio.  In  the  case  of  two  or 
more  children  being  taken  together,  Mr.  Ross  allows  them  as  much 
as  possible  to  group  themselves  in  their  own  way,  of  course  taking 
care  to  keep  all  of  them  within  focus. 

It  is  now  that  the  first  and  best  chance  of  “catching"  their 
expression  presents  itself.  The  plate  having  been  placed  all  ready, 
some  new  toy  which  has  hitherto  been  kept  in  reserve — say  “  Punch 
and  Judy" — is  then  produced  from  behind  the  camera.  The  effect 
of  thus  unexpectedly  meeting  with  their  old  and  perpetual  friends  in 
such  an  unlikely  place  delights  them  beyond  measure,  and  for  half 
a  second  or  so  they  are  almost  sure  to  keep  still.  With  sensitive 
plates,  a  quick  lens,  and  clear  light,  this  is  amply  sufficient  time  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  good  negative.  Before  the  effect  of  this  novelty  has  passed 
away  three  or  four  plates  should  be  used  in  quick  succession,  one  or 
two  of  which  may  always  be  reckoned  upon  as  successful. 

The  foregoing  remarks  apply  more  particularly  to  children  of  one 
year  old  and  upward.  Those  of  a  younger  age  try  the  patience  of  the 
manipulator  and  the  sensitiveness  of  his  bath  much  more  severely, 
as  perpetual  motion  seems  to  be  the  first  law  of  a  baby’s  nature. 
Besides,  the  expression  of  its  countenance  is  as  “  variable  as  the 
sliade  by  the  light  aspen  made,”  flitting  “  from  grave  to  gay,  from 
lively  to  severe:’’— at  one  time  like  a  little  Niobe,  all  tears,  at  another 
shaking  its  fat  chubby  cheeks  with  laughter.  To  be  successful  with 
such  a  class  Mr.  Ross  generally  resorts  to  a  game  at  bo-peep  round 
the  camera,  provided  baby  is  willing  to  take  part  in  the  play ;  or  he 
exhibits  some  bright-coloured  object,  which  the  little  one  is  sure  to 
ask  for  in  its  own  way,  and  which  should  always  be  given,  as  baby  is 
sure  to  repay  the  act  with  a  grateful  smile  long  enough  sustained  to 
be  transferred  to  the  plate,  if  exposed  at  the  right  moment. 

Children  should  never  be  deceived  by  being  told  to  look  here  and 
look  there,  when  there  is  really  nothing  to  be  seen  at  all  unusual ; 
neither  should  they  be  led  to  expect  a  mouse  or  a  bird  to  issue  from 
the  camera,  as  the  fib  only  succeeds  once,  and,  after  all,  brings 
merely  an  expression  of  bewilderment  to  the  child’s  face.  Of  all 
lands  of  joking  juvenile  minds  prefer  that  of  a  practical  description, 
and  are  far  more  pleased  to  see  papa  adorn  his  grave  head  with 
mamma’s  “love  of  a  bonnet,"  or  the  nurse  dandle  a  tiny  doll  as  if  it 
were  a  living  baby,  than  with  the  contents  of  a  whole  volume  of  Joe 
Milleiimis. 

F rom  the  above  remarks  some  may  be  apt  to  imagine  that  a  great 
deal  of  time  is  wasted  in  taking  children’s  portraits,  but  such  i3  not 
the  cose.  There  is  generally  no  more  time  spent  in  taking  them 
than  in  taldng  “children  of  a  larger  growth,"  more  especially  when 
thero  are  several  of  tho  latter  in  a  group. 

Edinburgh.  Thomas  Pringle. 


DISCUSSION  OF  THE  PHENOMENON  OF  THE  HORIZON¬ 
TAL  MOON  BY  AID  OF  THE  STEREOSCOPE.* 

Sis\:r.  we  have  found  at  all  times  ideas  of  magnitude  and  distance 
accompanying  each  other,  and  in  the  preceding  cases  under  the 
■*  Concluded  from  page  S77. 


simplest  conditions,  we  are  at  liberty  to  infer  that  the  circumstances 
which  give  us  a  notion  of  increased  distance  of  the  moon,  will  also 
give  us  a  notion  of  increased  magnitude.  Of  course  these  circum¬ 
stances  are  different  from  those  of  the  preceding  cases.  There  are 
two  elements  that  enter  into  our  estimate  of  the  distance  of  remote 
objects  that  may  influence  our  judgment  in  tliis  case.  1.  The 
different  degrees  of  brightness  of  the  moon  when  in  the  zenith  and 
upon  tho  horizon,  since  the  rays  of  light  coming  from  the  moon  when 
on  the  horizon  are  obliged  to  traverse  a  denser  stratum  of  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  are  consequently  more  largely  absorbed.  2.  The  differ¬ 
ence  in  number  and  character  of  intervening  objects.  Between  the 
eye  of  the  observer  and  the  zenith  there  are  no  objects,  whilst 
towards  the  horizon  the  landscape,  with  its  multitudinous  details, 
stretches  out,  and  the  eye  passes  on  from  object  to  object,  giving  a 
continually  increased  estimate  of  distance. 

In  his  treatise  upon  vision,*  Bishop  Berkeley  rests  this  phenomenon 
upon  the  first  of  these  circumstances ;  and  it  alone  does  account  for 
the  variableness  in  the  apparent  size  of  the  moon  when  viewed  from 
the  same  point  at  different  times,  since  the  density  of  the  atmosphere 
and  amount  of  moisture  it  contains  vary ;  and  consequently  the  power 
to  absorb  light  varies.  The  second  criterion  Dr.  Berkeley  sets  aside  by 
stating  that,  when  viewed  through  a  tube,  which  cuts  off  all  intervening 
objects,  the  moon  retains  the  same  apparent  size — a  statement  which 
most  observers  will  hardly  endorse  after  making  the  experiment.  I 
would  also  here  call  to  mind  a  somewhat  similar  phenomenon,  which 
seems  to  indicate  the  effect  of  intervening  objects  upon  our  estimate 
of  distance  and  size.  Every  one  accustomed  to  railway  travelling 
must  have  noticed  the  unnatural  appearance  of  the  landscape  after 
the  carriage  has  been  in  motion  for  some  time.  The  objects  in  the 
middle  ground  and  distance,  with  the  size  of  which  we  are  familiar — 
such  as  houses,  trees,  and  so  forth — appear  diminished  ;  and  as  the 
train  comes  to  rest  the  illusion  gradually  vanishes.  The  rapidity  of 
motion,  per  se,  does  not  account  for  this  appearance  ;  but  the  most 
rational  explanation  to  me  seems  to  be  that  the  rapid  motion 
prevents  the  possibility  of  distinguishing  objects  in  the  foreground : 
it  blends  them  into  a  confused  mass — practically,  as  it  were,  com¬ 
pletely  obliterates  those  details  that  afford  us  criteria  for  the  estimate 
of  size  and  distance.  The  eye,  too,  in  consequence,  finds  nothing 
there  of  interest,  is  indeed  painfully  affected  by  the  rapid  change  of 
objects,  and  after  a  short  time  rests  upon  the  comparatively  quieter 
and  clearer  middle  ground  and  distance ;  and  the  foreground  being 
virtually  non-existent,  objects  appear  nearer,  and  we  unconsciously 
translate  this  decrease  of  distance  into  decrease  of  size.  This  expla¬ 
nation  seems  more  plausible  when  we  reflect  that  the  objects  thU9 
rendered  unavailable  are  the  subjects  of  binocular  vision.  And, 
moreover,  the  illusion  may  be  somewhat  prolonged  by  the  observer, 
even  whilst  the  carriage  comes  to  rest,  if  the  eyes  are  kept  fixedly  on 
the  middle  ground  and  distance.  To  do  so  requires,  however, 
considerable  effort,  since  the  eyes  are  so  restless,  so  prone  to  run 
backwards  and  forwards  over  the  landscape,  active  in  gathering 
data  for  comparisons,  and  especially  after  a  long  denial  of  the  clear, 
full  foreground,  that  we  are  apt  unconsciously  to  get  momentary 
glimpses  of  the  nearer  objects  as  they  begin  to  appear  more  distinct, 
which  are  sufficient  to  restore  the  usual  appearance  of  things.  The 
influence  of  the  more  immediate — we  might  term  it  binocular — 
foreground  cannot  be  over  estimated ;  the  eyes  demand  it,  however 
uninteresting  it  may  be  in  itself,  to  assist  in  the  appreciation  of  the 
whole.  Even  if  there  be  nothing  but  a  stretch  of  grass,  or  of  pebbles, 
it  is  doubtful  policy  to  sacrifice  it  in  order  to  get  more  sky,  or  the 
top  of  a  tree,  or  steeple,  or  the  like,  by  elevating  the  lenses.  In  so 
doing  a  more  perfect  monocular  picture  may  be  obtained,  but  the 
value  of  the  combination  of  the  two  views  in  the  stereoscope  will  be 
impaired. 

As  Sir  David  Brewster  claims,  by  the  testimony  of  the  stereoscope, 
to  have  placed  beyond  a  doubt  the  incorrectness  of  Dr.  Berkeley’s 
theory  in  regard  to  the  horizontal  moon,  it  may  be  well  to  under¬ 
stand  exactly  what  Dr.  Berkeley’s  theory  is,  and  to  what  degree  this 
stereoscopic  experiment  affects  the  main  point.  In  his  theory  of 
vision,  Dr.  Berkeley  seeks  to  reconcile  all  phenomena  with  the 
principle  which  he  lays  down  and  defends — that  “  the  same  percep¬ 
tions  or  ideas  which  suggest  distance  also  suggest  magnitude;”  that 
“  they  suggest  the  latter  as  immediately  as  the  former."  “  They  do 
not  first  suggest  distance  and  then  leave  it  to  the  judgment  to  use 
that  as  a  medium  whereby  to  collect  the  magnitude.”  On  closer 
examination,  the  claim  that  this  stereoscopic  experiment  decides 
against  Dr.  Berkeley  seems  like  begging  the  question.  Sir  .David 
Brewster  explains  the  seemingly  larger  size  of  the  circle  in  one 
position  by  saying  that  it  seems  more  remote,  and  that  therefore  it 
seems  larger ;  and  that  it  seems  more  remote  on  account  of  a 
*  Essay  towards  a  New  Theory  of  Vision.  Dublin,  1709. 
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movement  of  the  optic  axes.  Dr.  Berkeley,  however,  contends 
that  movement  of  the  optic  axes  suggests  magnitude  as  directly 
as  distance,  as  appears  from  the  following  remarks  made  by 
him,  after  noticing  other  criteria  for  the  estimate  of  magnitude : — 
“  Moreover,  the  judgments  we  make  of  greatness  do,  in  like  manner 
as  those  of  distance,  depend  on  the  disposition  of  the  eyes.”  That 
this  expression,  “  disposition  of  the  eyes,”  which  I  have  italicised, 
is  used  as  equivalent  to  the  expression  inclination  of  the  optic  axis,  is 
apparent  from  the  following,  found  in  his  preceding  discussion  of  the 
perception  of  distance : — “  When  we  look  upon  an  object  with  both 
eyes,  according  as  it  approaches  or  recedes  from  us,  we  alter  the  dis¬ 
position  of  our  eyes  by  lessening  or  widening  the  interval  between 
the  pupils.  This  disposition,  or  turn  of  the  eyes,  is  attended  with 
i  a  sensation  which  seems  to  me  to  be  that  which  in  this  case  brings 
the  idea  of  greater  or  lesser  distance  into  the  mind.”  The  question 
in  dispute  is,  whether  the  ideas  of  magnitude  and  distance  are  de¬ 
pendent  on  each  other,  or  whether  the  same  conditions  simply  suggest 
the  one  as  directly  as  the  other.  Whatever  view  may  be  entertained 
on  this  point,  it  certainly  cannot  be  claimed  that  the  stereoscope  can 
decide  the  question ;  indeed,  this  stereoscopic  diagram  only  gives  a 
clearer  and  less  disputable  illustration  of  the  inseparableness  of  ideas 
of  distance  and  magnitude,  since  in  most  other  cases  •where  they  ac¬ 
company  each  other  we  rarely  perceive  increase  of  distance  and 
increase  of  apparent  magnitude  at  the  same  time.  We  either  translate 
one  into  the  other,  or  one  monopolises  our  attention  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  other.  Charles  F.  Himes,  Prof. 


THE  NEW  PRINTING  PROCESS. 

In  our  last  number  we  had  an  article  on  the  new  method  of  printing  by 
uranium  collodion.  Since  it  was  written  The  Times  has  had  an  article  on 
the  same  subject.  It  says  that  the  step  is  of  “  immense  importance,  and 
amounts  to  a  revolution  in  photography.”  We  have  already  hinted 
something  in  the  same  direction,  if  not  quite  so  strongly  expressed.  As 
being  written  from  a  different  point  of  view,  we  subjoin  an  extract  from 
the  article  alluded  to  : — 

“Nitrate  of  silver  is  so  difficult  to  work,  and  so  uncertain  in  its  effects,  besides 
being  expensive,  that  men  of  science  have  long  been  on  the  look-out  for  some 
other  metallic  salt  that  would  take  its  place.  The  nitrate  of  uranium  has  been 
tried,  the  ammonio-citrate  of  iron,  the  chloride  of  gold,  and  so  on,  but  hitherto 
with  little  success.  The  nitrate  of  uranium  seemed  to  promise  permanence  in 
i  the  results  which  it  gave ;  but  these  results  were  attained  with  great  difficulty, 
and  were  only  in  rare  instances  of  a  fine  quality. 

“  The  new  process  which  has  been  discovered  in  Germany  by  Herr  Wothly, 
and.  from  him  has  been  named  ‘  Wothly  type,’  discards  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
discards  albumen.  For  the  former  it  uses  a  double  salt  of  uranium,  the  name 
of  which  is  at  present  kept  secret;  for  the  latter  it  uses  collodion.  We  have 
explained  that  by  the  ordinary  method  the  paper  to  be  printed  is  sized  with 
albumen,  and  the  surface  of  the  albumen  receives  the  silver  preparation,  which 
is  sensitive  to  the  light,  and  shows  the  printed  image.  The  paper  thus  does  not 
receive  the  image,  but  is,  as  it  were,  a  mere  bed  on  which  lies  the  material  that 
does  receive  it.  By  the  substitution  of  collodion  for  albumen  a  different  result 
is  reached.  In  the  first  place,  the  film  of  collodion  on  the  paper  yields  a 
beautiful  smooth .  surface  on  which  to  receive  the  image,  and  the  result  is  that 
pictures  are  printed  upon  it  with  wonderful  delicacy.  In  the  second  place,  the 
collodion  before  it  is  washed  upon  the  paper  is  rendered  sensitive  by  being  com¬ 
bined  with  the  salt  of  uranium.  The  sensitiveness,  therefore,  is  not  on  the 
surface  alone  of  the  collodion  film,  it  is  in  the  film  itself,  and  so  completely 
passes  through  it  that,  even  if  it  be  peeled  away  from  the  paper,  the  image 
which  it  received  will  be  found  on  the  paper  beneath.  The  vehicle  thus  em¬ 
ployed  is  not  less  superior  to  all  others  yet  known  for  printing  the  positive  image 
on  paper  than  it  is  to  all  others  yet  known  for  receiving  the  negative  image  on 
glass.  The 'metallic  salt  which  combines  with  it  has  also  rare  merits.  In  the 
first  place,  the  manipulations  are  very  simple  and  easy,  far  more  so  than  in  the 
silver-printing  process,  and  thus  the  labour  saved  is  considerable.  N  ext,  the 
paper,  when  rendered  sensitive  for  printing,  or  ‘  sensitised,’  as  the  photo 
graphers  say,  keeps  perfectly  for  two  or  even  three  weeks—  an  immense  boon  to 
amateurs,  who  can  thus  have  their  stock  of  printing  paper  ‘  sensitised  ’  for 
them ;  whereas  at  present,  when  the  paper  receives  the  sensitive  preparation, 
it  has  to  be  used  almost  immediately,  and  will  not  keep  more  than  a  day  or  two. 
Thirdly,  the  colour  and  tone  obtained  are  very  various,  including  every  shade 
that  can  be  got  by  the  ordinary  silver  plan ;  but,  in  addition,  it  has  the  advan- 
!  tage  of  being  able  to  print  any  number  of  impressions  of  exactly  the  same 
colour,  and  of  doing  away  with  all  such  difficulties  as  show  themselves  in 
mealiness  and  irregulr  toning.  The  precision  of  result  is  a  great  point.  By  the 
silver  process  the  results  are  never  certain,  and  even  when  a  print  comes 
out  perfect  from  the  frame  the  subsequent  process  of  washing  and  fixing  go 
seriously  to  alter  it.  Lastly,  the  permanent  character  of  the  new  method  is 
very  remarkable.  Nobody  seems  to  know  exactly  why  the  old  silver  process 
gives  way — whether  it  be  on  account  of  the  albumen,  or  the  nitrate  of  silver, 
or  the  hyposulphite  of  soda.  We  only  know  that  so  many  of  the  prints  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  old  method  fall  away  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  in  those  which 
seem  to  stand  firm.  We  know  how  apt  silver  is  to  tarnish,  and  especially  in 
atmospheres  that  abound  in  the  compounds  of  sulphur.  Some  photographers  seem 
to  think  that  it  is  this  sulphur  which  does  havoc  to  their  labours.  Whatever  it 
be,  ordinary  photographs  fade  or  darken,  or  in  some  way  alter,  and  give  us  little 
hope  of  the  fixity  of  those  which  still  hold  good.  If  it  is  the  sulphur  of  the 
atmosphere,  or  the  albumen  that  does  the  mischief,  then  this  which  tells  so 
much  upon  silver  has  no  effect  upon  uranium ;  and  the  images  pictured  on 


paper  prepared  with  uranium  and  collodion  give  every  prospect  of  lasting  as 
long  as  the  material  holds  together.  These  pictures  have  been  exposed  to  sun 
and  rain  for  weeks  together,  and  give  no  sign  of  alteration.  Water  seems  to 
have  no  effect  upon  them.  We  have  seen  them  spit  upon,  as  a  schoolboy  spits, 
on  his  slate  and  rubs  it  dry,  and  after  this  rough  process  they  showed  no  signs 
of  difference.” 

Alluding  to  the  advantages  of  the  new  over  the  ordinary  method  of 
printing,  The  Times  falls  far  short  in  its  powers  of  appreciation,  but  as 
the  points  alluded  to  by  it  are  slightly  different  from  those  touched  upon, 
by  us  last  week,  we  subjoin  them : — 

“  Its  chief  excellencies  are  that  it  works  with  exceeding  ease ;  that  it  is  certain 
in  its  results,  the  impressions  being  all  alike ;  that  the  sensitive  paper  will 
keep  for  weeks  ready  for  use ;  and  that  when  it  has  received  the  printed  image 
it  will  stand  an  amount  of  tear  and  wear,  and  wind  and  weather,  which  no 
other  photographs  will  bear.  The  process  has  been  purchased  from  its  German 
inventor  by  a  photographic  company  of  which  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  is  the 
chairman.  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  has  long  been  known  as  one  of  our  fore¬ 
most  amateur  photographers.  Some  of  his  instantaneous  pictures,  especially 
his  pictures  of  clouds,  are  among  the  finest  things  yet  achieved  in  photography. 
As  the  chairman  of  a  company  which  calls  itself  the  United  Association  of 
Photography  (Limited),  he  advised  the  purchase  of  the  ‘  Wothlytype,*  and  has 
secured  the  patent  rights  of  it  as  far  as  this  country  is  concerned.  How  the 
company  will  use  their  patent  it  is  for  themselves  to  determine ;  but  hitherto 
patent  rights  in  connection  with  photography  have  been  so  difficult  to  main¬ 
tain,  and  the  progress  of  the  art  so  swiftly  renders  them  null,  that  it  is  to  be 
hoped  they  Will  see  the  wisdom  of  liberality,  and  give  licenses  to  use  their 
patent  on  easy  terms.” 


(^tutorial 


PlCTUEES  BY  J.  GLOVEE. 

Faculty  in  photographic  research,  and  ability  to  communicate  the  results 
in  an  intelligent  manner,  are  not  often  found  combined  with  manipulative 
dexterity  in  the  practical  details  of  photography.  All  who  have  read  in 
these  pages  the  various  communications  from  Sir.  Glover,  of  Liverpool,  are 
well  acquainted  with  his  excellence  in  the  former  of  these  qualities.  The 
latter  quality  is  sufficiently  attested  by  a  number  of  pictures  which  we  have 
just  received  from  him,  and  of  which  we  now  proce-ed  to  give  a  brief  notice. 

Cascades,  rustic  bridges,  and  the  scenery  usually  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  such  picturesque  objects,  form  the  theme  for  a  pictorial  lesson  in  his 
modified  tannin  process.  The  size  of  the  pictures  is  that  of  whole  plate, 
or  6  X  8  inches.  The  tone  of  the  prints  is  a  fine  purple,  the  sharpness 
unexceptionable,  and  the  selection  of  the  point  of  view  all  that  the  most 
fastidious  art-critic  could  desire. 

The  process  employed  in  the  production  of  the  negatives  is  a  modified 
tannin  process,  the  details  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  present  number. 
The  lens  is  a  French  one  of  eleven  and  a-half  inches  focus. 

Mr.  Glover  is  an  amateur,  and,  like  most  of  his  brethren  of  that  class, 
he  has  to  take  his  pictures  when  he  can,  rather  than  when  he  would. 
The  weather  he  encountered  when  on  his  photographic  tour  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  of  a  nature  at  all  conducive  to  fine  photographic  results,  as  may 
be  seen  from  his  register  of  the  circumstances  under  which  each  picture 
was  taken,  from  which  we  extract  the  following,  appended  to  some  of  the 
photographs : — “  Dull  and  cloudy  with  slight  rain  “  light  exceedingly 
yellow “daylight  almost  gone,  but  what  little  there  was  coming  direct  to 
the  camera;”  “heavy  black  clouds  from  zenith  to  horizon,  with  rain  all  the 
time.”  Such,  or  nearly  similar,  were  the  circumstances  attendant 
upon  the  production  of  almost  each  one  of  the  pictures  before  us,  and 
still  they  are  brilliant  and  beautiful.  The  finest  picture  of  the  series 
is  unquestionably  No.  6  ( Pont-y-Leder ,  North  Wales J.  The  effective 
grouping  of  the  rocks  in  the  foreground,  the  general  balance  of  the  whole 
composition,  with  the  requisite  atmospheric  rendering  of  the  distance, 
all  conspire  to  entitle  this  to  be  ranked  as  a  charming  picture. 

The  rest  of  the  pictures  are  inferior  to  this  one,  but  only  so  because  it 
is  impossible  to  have  in  ever  picture  a  genuine  old  moss-grown  bridge  with 
a  pebbly  stream  rippling  along  so  gently  and  picturesquely  as  it  does  here. 
The  same  crisp  brilliance  characterises  all  of  them.  No.  5  (which  rejoices 
in  the  unpronounceable  Bettics-y-Cocd,  North  Wales)  is  a  picture  which 
suggests  a  variety  of  things  ;  among  others,  it  is  evident,  from  the  driven 
appearance  of  the  smoke,  the  bliu-red  branches  and  leaves  of  the  trees, 
the  troubled  water  and  indefinite  sky,  that  it  must  have  been  blowing  a 
gale  when  it  was  being  photographed  by  Mr.  Glover.  It  also  suggests 
that  if  he  would  exercise  his  skill  in  putting  in  a  few  “immoral”  touches 
to  the  sky  and  the  water  in  the  foreground — of  course  in  a  strictly  artistic 
way — he  would  give  to  this  picture  a  much  more  sunny  effect,  which 
would  entitle  it  to  rank  as  a  work  of  art  and  not  as  a  mere  commonplace 
photograph.  Lastly,  it  is  suggestive  of  a  most  desirable  residence  for 
an  amateur  photographer,  who  might,  without  stirring  sixty  yards  from 
his  door,  find  himself  in  the  very  midst  of  scenery  such  as  would,  if  he 
had  a  spark  of  poetry  in  his  soul,  make  him  an  artist  in  spite  of  himself. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  members  are  requested  to  take  notice  that  the  general  meeting  will 
be  held  at  14,  Ridgefield,  John  Dalton-street,  on  Thursday  next,  the  13th 
instant,  at  seven  o’clock,  p.m.  Business ;  Annual  meeting,  and  the 
election  of  members.  .  , 
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n>T  THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  VAPOURS  OF  BENZINE  AND  OF 
OZONE  ON  INSENSITIVE  IODIDE  OF  SILVER. 

[Lbs  Mondes.] 

Led  by  the  remarkable  discovery  of  M.  Poitevin  that  tannin  converted 
insensitive  iodide  of  silver  into  the  sensitive  modification,  it  occurred  to 
■mA  that  there  were  many  vaporous  and  gaseous  bodies  which  would 
exercise  a  similar  influence  on  iodide  of  silver.  The  employment  of  a 
vaporous  or  gaseous  body,  instead  of  a  liquid,  naturally  offers  many  ad¬ 
vantages  in  the  preparation  of  dry  plates  according  to  a  method  anala- 
gous  fo  that  which  M,  Poitevin  recommends  founded  on  his  discovery. 
It  is  on  this  account  that  I  have  been  some  time  occupied  with  this  subject. 

The  result  of  my  experiments  is,  that  the  vapour  of  benzine  changes 
insensitive  iodide  of  silver  into  a  very  sensitive  variety ;  and  because  I 
entertained  the  opinion  that  it  was  the  ozone  generated  by  the  contact  of 
the  vapour  of  benzine  with  atmospheric  air  which  produced  the  effect,  1 
made  some  experiments  in  this  connection  with  air  ozonified  by  a  gal¬ 
vanic  induction  apparatus,  and  I  found  that  ozone  acted  like  the  vapour 
of  benzine,  only  with  infinitely  greater  energy.  Thus  it  will  he  seen 
that  ozone  should  he  regarded  as  the  active  agent  m  all  the  substances 
which  have  the  property  of  changing  insensitive  iodide  of  silver  into  the 
sensitive  variety.  Kaiser. 


DATE  YOUR  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

[Harper's  Monthly.] 

Everybody,  writes  a  friend  at  the  AV est,  has  his  picture  taken;  and 
since  the  photograph  is  cheap  and  universal,  everybody  will  always  con¬ 
tinue  to  have  it  taken.  If  the  invention  had  been  earlier,  every  old 
house,  museum,  palace,  castle,  and  cottage,  would  be  full  of  old  like¬ 
nesses  ;  and  among  them  would  he  the  photograph  of  Luther  when,  he 
left  his’  father’s  house  for  the  University,  and  one  at  Worms  later  in  life ; 
one  of  Shakespeare  given  to  Miss  Hathaway  during  their  engagement ; 
one  of  Bonaparte  when  at  the  military  school;  one  of  Washington  when 
ho  returned  from  his  western  survey ;  there  would  be  one  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  taken  at  a  Mississippi  village,  where  his  flat-boat  was  detained  a 
day.  But  could  we  identify  these  pictures  P  Not  one  in  a  thousand  would 
have  on  it  the  name  and  the  date. 

.This  is  the  pregnant  text  upon  which  our  friend  is  sure  that  the  Easy 
Chair  could  preach  two  or  three  columns.  But  it  preaches  itself.  It  is 
so  obvious  a  duty  that  we  should  hope  it  needed  no  enforcing,  although 
we  know  very  well  that  it  is  a  duty  often,  and  perhaps  generally,  left 
undone.  We  say  that  it  needs  no  enforcing,  because,  when  fully  stated, 
no  argument  or  appeal  can  strengthen  it.  If  you,  good  reader,  when 
you  next  have  a  card  taken,  which  you  privately  think  is  a  caricature  of 
your  face,  "will  write  your  name  and  date  upon  it,  you  will  really 
increase  its  value.  And  to  enlarge  the  exhortation,  please  also  date 
exactly  all  your  notes  and  letters.  It  is  not  enough  to  write  Thursday, 
or  June  20th,  at  the  top  or  bottom.  That  kind  of  date  has  no  meaning 
next  year  or  the  year  after,  and  it  costs  very  little  trouble  to  put  the 
figures  of  the  year.  The  whole  subject,  brethren,  falls  under  the  general 
head  of  method  and  order.  A  very  little  care  would  convert  a  slattern 
into  a  neat  Phillis,  and  a  shuffling,  shambling,  confused  and  lazy 
conduct  into  a  prompt  and  effective  one.  A  place  for  everything,  and 
everything  in  its  place,  is  one  of  the  earliest  copies  upon  which  we  all 
exercise  our  powers  in  pot-hooks.  But  it  is  a  safe  and  saving  legend  for 
the  whole  of  life.  Precision  is  a  habit  as  well  as  an  instinct,  and  like  all 
habits  it  can  be  cultivated  and  cherished.  Date  your  notes ;  date  your 
photographs,  and  put  your  name  upon  them ;  keep  your  papers,  your  letters, 
your  bills  in  order,  and  you  will  save  time,  temper,  trouble.  So  mote  it  be. 


Suicide  by  Cyanide  of  Potassium. — Mr.  Humphreys  held  an  inquest 
a  few  days  since  on  the  body  of  a  man  named  Joseph  Freeman,  aged  88, 
who  had  committed  suicide  by  taking  a  dose  of  cyanide  of  potassium. 
The  deceased  had  been  employed  at  Messrs.  Whitbread’s  brewery,  but 
had  resigned  his  situation.  He  had  once  before  attempted  suicide,  and  it 
was  proved  that  ho  had  been  injured  in  his  youth  in  a  way  which  probably 
affected  his  mind,  and  that  he  had  been  grievously  distressed  by  the  un¬ 
feeling  “  chaff”  which  his  fellow- workmen  bestowed  upon  his  peculiari¬ 
ties.  The  medical  evidence,  however,  was  very  important,  and  brought 
into  prominence  a  public  danger  which  the  jury  did  not  fail  to  comment 
upon  in  their  verdict.  The  deceased  had  taken  an  enormous  dose  of 
cyanide  of  potassium.  As  much  as  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  was  dis¬ 
tilled  from  his  stomach,  and  a  portion  was  found  still  to  he  in  the  glass 
from  which  he  drank,  the  poison  having  acted  with  such  fierce  destruc¬ 
tiveness  that  ho  could  not  finish  the  draught.  He  had  taken  enough 
to  kill  one  hundred  men,  for  cyanide  of  potassium,  said  the  surgeon  in 
evidence,  is  the  most  deadly  of  all  poisons,  two  grains  and  a-half  of  if 
being  equal  to  fifty  drops  of  prussic  acid  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  yet 
it  is  the  most  easily  obtainable  of  any  poison,  being  used  in  the  photo¬ 
graphic  processes.  The  coroner  remarked  upon  this  state  of  things.  The 
jury  found  the  following  verdict : — “  That  deceased  committed  suicide  by 
swallowing  a  quantity  of  cyanide  of  potassium  while  of  unsound  mind ; 
and  the  jury  wish  to  express  their  opinion  that  so  dangerous  a  poison 
ought  not  to  he  sold  in  the  shops  without  due  care  being  taken  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  uso  to  which  it  was  to  be  put.” 


Mails  anh  j^trap. 

Hint  to  Photographers. — No  man  ever  makes  a  new  discovery  who 

sails  closely  by  other  men’s  charts. 

Collodion. — We  have  just  seen  the  following  roceipt  for  making 
collodion  : — Dissolve  gutta-percha  in  chloroform  until  tho  liquid  is  abeut 
the  consistency  of  honey ! 

A  Portrait  Painter’s  Misery.— Hearing  a  person  say,  “Well,  to  be 
sure,  if  it  wasn’t  for  the  face  I  should  think  that  was  meant  for 
Hardy,”  it  being  intended  for  that  identical  lady. 

“No  Cards.” — A  fashionable  contemporary  quotes  a  new  use  of  pho¬ 
tography: — “If  ‘cards,’  on  nuptial  occasions,  are  going  out  of  fashion, 
cartes  are  coming  in.  Not  long  since  we  read  of  small  photographs  of  the 
bride,  and,  indeed,  bridegroom  too,  being  sent  round  to  friends,  instead  of 
the  old  enamelled,  silver-ligatured  pasteboards.” — We  would  suggest  a 
still  further  improvement,  namely,  that  to  lessen  those  ridiculous  extra¬ 
vagances  of  the  wedding  ceremony,  which  are  so  often  tho  obstacles  to 
marriages  made  in  Heaven,  but  not  carried  out  hero  below,  tho  two  carles 
should  be  substituted  for  the  carriage  and  pair  and  postillion. — Fun. 

The  British  Association. — A  respectable-looking  dairy  farmer  of 
“Zomerzetshire”  came  to  Bath  on  thoWednesday  inthe  “Zoziazhun  week," 
to  see  the  grand  entry  of  the  British  Association.  Now,  “  Varmer  Peter’s” 
ideas  concerning  the  much-spoken-about  body  of  savants  were  somewhat 
obscure.  Having,  at  an  early  period  of  his  lifo,  been  favoured  with  a 
sight  of  the  triumphal  entry  of  WombweH’B  menagerie  into  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  town,  he  had  been  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  British  Associa¬ 
tion  constituted,  in  some  way  or  other,  a  show  of  a  similar  nature,  but  of 
an  infinitely  more  gorgeous  and  attractive  kind.  Waiting  long  and 
patiently  for  some  time,  at  the  window  of  an  inn  near  the  railway  station, 
without  seeing  any  other  arrivals  than  soberly-dressed  gentlemen  hurry¬ 
ing  into  the  city,  he  at  last  took  mine  host  into  his  confidence,  told  him 
the  object  of  his  visit,  and  asked  him  if  the  British  Association  was  likely 
to  pass  soon,  as  he  wanted  to  get  home  again  in  the  evening,  but  was 
also  anxious  to  see  the  show  before  he  returned.  Peter  was  assured  by 
some  waggish  reporters  present  that  the  Association  had  already  come — 
the  whole  twelve  of  them — and  that  he  would  find  them  standing  on  their 
heads  and  tumbling  in  the  market.  Away  hurried  Peter,  having  been 
anticipated  in  his  arrival  by  the  wits.  Seeing  no  appearance  of  tho 
phenomenon  expected,  he  again  appealed  to  a  bystander  who  kept  in  close 
contiguity  to  him.  “  Aw  zay,  zur,  canst  tell  I  where  ‘  Zoziazhun'  be  ?  ” 
“  0,  yes,”  was  the  prompt  rejoinder,  “  that  is  he  preaching  at  the 
corner,”  pointing  to  a  half-drunken  man  with  a  red  coat,  who  was  loudly 
proclaiming  the  virtues  of  some  com  plaster  which  he  was  endeavouring 
to  vend  among  a  small  crowd  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  Intense 
disgust  settled  in  Peter’s  face,  as  he  exclaimed  in  all  the  bitterness  of 
disappointment — “  Dang  ‘  Zoziazhun,’  why  he  be  only  a  man  arter  all.” 

Copyright  in  Muller’s  Portrait. — J.  F.  Daniel,  a  photographer,  of 
8,  Regina-road,  Tollington-park,  appeared  before  Mr.  D’Eyncourt,  at  the 
Southwark  Police-court,  on  yesterday  week,  to  answer  an  information 
which  had  been  laid  against  him  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson,  a  photographic 
artist,  of  49,  King  William-street,  City,  and  which  charged  him  as 
follows : — “  For  that  you  not  being  the  proprietor  for  the  time  being,  of 
copyright  in  a  certain  photograph,  did,  without  the  consent  of  the  pro¬ 
prietor  thereof,  unlawfully  reprint,  copy,  and  colourably  imitate,  for  sale 
and  exhibition,  a  certain  photograph  of  one  Franz  Muller,  contrary  to 
the  statute,”  &c. — Mr.  Beard  appeared  for  the  complainant,  and  Mr. 
Lewis  for  the  defendant. — The  facts  in  brief  were  these : — Mr.  Henderson 
about  Christmas  last  took  two  portraits  for  Muller,  but  not  liking  one  of 
them,  Muller  would  not  have  it,  and  the  negative  remained  in  Mr.  Hen¬ 
derson’s  hands.  On  the  5th  of  August  Mr.  Henderson  registered  these 
portraits,  and  afterwards  published  them,  and  so  great  a  success  were 
they  that  the  defendant  obtained  a  copy,  and  then  began  to  pirate  the 
portrait.  The  difference  in  the  pirated  copy  and  the  original  was  very 
manifest,  the  pirated  copy  being  much  blacker  than  the  original.  The 
case  for  the  complainant  was  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  portrait,  and 
although  he  had  no  agreement  in  writing  from  Muller  that  he  might 
publish  it,  yet  that  the  negative  was  his,  and  that  he  had  the  only  right 
to  use  it.  No  attempt  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  to  deny 
that  the  copies  taken  from  his  house  and  produced  in  court  were  produced 
from  the  original,  as  registered  by  Mr.  Henderson.  Mr.  Lewis  took  an 
objection  to  the  copy  of  the  registration,  stating  that  it  was  not  complete ; 
and,  such  being  the  case,  it  was  fatal  to  these  proceedings.  He  also  con¬ 
tended  that  a  photograph  of  a  person  was  not  such  a  photograph  as.was 
intended  by  the  act  of  parliament.  What  was  intended  were  subjects 
different  from  the  human  being.  He  also  contended  that  no  consideration 
had  passed  for  the  portrait,  and  that  there  had  been  no  assignment  in 
writing,  and  that  therefore  the  complainant’s  title  was  bad. — -Mr.  Beard 
replied  that  the  objections  were  frivolous,  and  that  the  complainant  had 
fully  made  out  his  case,  and  was  entitled  to  protection.  There  had  been 
no  publisher  of  the  portrait  prior  to  its  registration.  It  was  quite  clear  that 
the  defendant  could  not  claim  a  copyright  in  the  complainant’s  negative, 
and  the  complainant  had  sworn  that  he  had  never  parted  with  the  posesssion 
of  it.  He  contended  that  the  complainant  had  a  right  to  do  what  he  pleased 
with  the  portrait  that  he.  took  of  Muller,  but  which  Muller  did  not  like,  and 
cited  many  instances  to  show  that  rejected  articles  became  the  property  of 
the  parties  who  made  them,— -Mr.  D’Eyncourt  said  the  case  was  on  ofsome 
importance,  and  he  should  take  time  to  consider  his  judgment. 


October  7,  1884] 
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Bordeaux,  October  Zrd ,  1864. 

In  one  of  my  letters  of  last  year  I  spoke  of  the  labours  of  a  young  pho¬ 
tographer,  M.  Terpereau,  whom  I  had  found  operating  upon  the  beach  at 
Arcachon.  I  was  enabled  to  appreciate  his  ability  during  the  excursions 
we  made  together,  and  I  remember  telling  you  to  what  account  he  turned 
the  ingeniously-constructed  little  carriage  that  accompanied  him  every¬ 
where,  and  served  as  an  atelier.  A  few  days  ago  I  again  caught  sight  of 
the  little  vehicle  rolling  along  the  paths  cut  through  the  pine  forest,  and 
was  again  able  to  follow  the  artist  in  his  labour. 

As  photographer  to  the  Southern  Railway  Company,  M.  Terpereau  has 
been  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  a  large  number  of  cliches ,  most  of 
which  have  been  printed  by  thousands.  They  are  reproductions  of  the 
gracefully-built  chalets  which  Yille  d’Hiver  is  daily  building  in  the  forest 
of  Arcachon,  and  views  (partial  and  general)  of  the  pretty  town  itself, 
and  of  the  various  constructions  which  the  Company  has  undertaken  all 
along  the  line  from  Bordeaux  to  Bayonne. 

All  the  negatives  of  this  kind  are  executed  with  wet  collodion,  thanks 
to  the  help  afforded  by  the  little  carriage  before-mentioned.  The  objec¬ 
tive  which  M.  Terpereau  formerly  made  use  of  was  a  three-inch  lens,  by 
Hermagis ;  but  after  some  experiments  which  we  made  together  he 
decided  on  purchasing  one  of  Dallmeyer’s  triplets,  and  he  does  not  regret 
having  done  so.  This  apparatus  allows  him  to  obtain  large-sized  pictures. 
For  views  of  interiors  the  young  excursionist  uses  albumenised  collo¬ 
dion,  prepared  in  accordance  with  Taupenot’s  original  formula. 

When  the  house-proprietors  had  seen  the  remarkable  results  obtained 
by  the  photographer  of  the  Company,  they  also  asked  him  for  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  their  chalets,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  set  up  a  printing  atelier  in  one 
of  the  faubourgs  of  Bordeaux :  a  short  time  ago  he  added  to  it  an  atelier  for 
portraiture,  and  soon  he  will  establish  himself  in  the  centre  of  the  city.  It  is 
thus  that  establishments  are  founded  by  those  who  have  courage  and  talent. 

During  my  stay  at  Bordeaux  I  have  remarked  that,  though  the  num¬ 
ber  of  its  photographers  has  not  largely  increased,  those  that  I  saw  there 
a  year  ago  have  made  great  progress.  The  show-pictures  formerly  ex¬ 
hibited  in  windows  and  in  waiting-rooms,  and  which  had  been  purchased 
of  the  principal  Parisian  portraitists,  have  now  yielded  their  places  to 
original  likenesses  of  the  Bordeaux  notables,  the  actors  at  the  two  theatres, 
the  best  danseuses ,  &c.  Cartes  de  visile  are  as  well  executed  at  Bordeaux 
as  at  Paris,  and  some  of  the  coloured  portraits  are  better  than  at  many  of 
our  first-class  establishments. 

Since  I  left  the  capital  I  have  everywhere  found  photographers  ready 
to  ask  for  particulars  about  photography  in  carbon.  They  have  most  of 
them  read  what  has  been  published  on  this  subject  in  France  and  in 
England,  but  they  hesitate  to  believe  in  the  success,  or  at  least  in  the 
practical  facility  of  the  process.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  in  a  country 
so  intelligent  as  France,  people  should  be  so  backward.  They  are  always 
waiting  till  Paris  has  given  the  start.  You  have  not  these  obstructive 
habits  in  England,  and  I  congratulate  you  that  you  have  not. 

I  have  also  frequently  been  asked  whether  the  important  question  of 
photographic  papers  is  occupying  attention  at  Paris,  and  I  have  heard 
complaints  of  the  numerous  inconveniences  of  much  of  what  is  used.  Yet 
the  papers  of  Angouleme,  certain  German  papers,  and  those  of  Rive,  have 
been  mentioned  to  me  with  praise ;  but  what  is  desired  is  a  paper  which, 
even  if  much  more  costly,  might  always  be  depended  upon.  In  this  matter, 
Paris  and  the  provinces  are  at  one,  and  I  cannot  understand  how  it  is  that  no 
capitalist  or  company  should  apprehend  the  immense  profits  that  might 
be  gained  by  a  definite  solution  of  the  problem.  The  large  manufacturers 
to  whom  I  have  spoken  on  the  subject  say  that  they  gain  enough  without 
giving  themselves  any  further  trouble  by  undertaking  costly  experiments, 
and  so  they  leave  the  matter  to  those  who  have  less  business.  The  smaller 
manufacturers  have  not  the  pecuniary  means.  Thus  things  remain  at 
about  the  same  point,  and  yet  every  one  acknowledges  the  possibility  of 
solving  the  question,  either  by  substituting  for  rags  one  of  those  nume¬ 
rous  vegetable  substances  which  have  been  proposed  and  tried  not  without 
success,  or  by  changing  the  mode  of  manufacture  and  the  apparatus  em¬ 
ployed.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  a  move  should  be  made  in  the  matter. 

I  am  at  length  about  to  return  to  Paris,  and  before  doing  so  I  have  de¬ 
sired  to  give  you  some  idea  of  what  I  have  observed  during  my  absence. 
In  fine,  far  from  falling  into  disfavour,  photography  is  now  to  be  met  with 
wherever  we  go.  In  an  excursion  I  made  into  the  middle  of  the  landcs 
of  Gascony,  between  Labonheyre  and  Dax,  the  first  thing  I  perceived,  on 
entering  the  hut  of  a  resin-maker,  was  a  frame  containing  three  cartes-de- 
visite  portraits,  very  fairly  executed,  but  without  the  signature  of  the 
artist.  Is  it  not  curious  to  find  work  of  this  nature  in  the  very  heart  of 
a  pine  forest,  thirty  leagues  from  any  town,  and  more  than  two  hundred 
leagues  from  Paris  ?  _  Ernest  Lacan. 


which  would  produce  a  somewhat  similar  picture,  make  a  print,  and  hand 
it  to  me  to  be  forwarded  to  Dr.  Monckhoven.  This  was  all  well  enough; 
but  the  sending  backward  and  forward  such  prints  without  any  memoranda 
of  the  time  required  to  print,  and  without  a  possibility  of  examining  the 
negative  from  which  they  have  been  made,  imparts  no  positive  information. 

I  proposed  the  following  test,  which  will  be  tried,  and  the  proof,  good 
or  bad,  will  be  sent  with  the  picture.  It  is  as  follows : — A  plate  coated 
and  exposed  to  light  is  to  be  developed,  cleaned,  and  dried  upon  this  even 
opaque  film;  fine  lines  are  to  be  etched  with  a  needle  point,  dividing  the 
whole  surface  into  squares  of  one-quarter  of  an  inch  each  way.  An  en¬ 
largement  of  this  negative  would  show  marginal  curvature  if  it  existed. 
It  would  also  give  some  positive  information  as  to  general  sharpness. 

Having  shown  Dr.  Monckhoven’s  print  to  Mr.  Wenderoth  ho  admired 
it,  and  said  it  was  the  best  solar  camera  print  he  had  ever  seen ;  that  he 
could  not  produce  anything  as  good  with  his  instrument.  So  that  now,  in 
reply  to  Dr.  Monckhoven’s  question  as  to  whether  I  think  any  better 
work  is  done  by  the  solar  cameras  in  America,  I  have  given  him  the 
impression  of  two  practical  photographers,  without  giving  expression  to 
my  own  opinion.  Next  week  I  shall  have  the  print  carefully  mounted,  to 
smooth  out  the  creases  and  to  display  it  to  the  best  advantage ;  then  I 
shall  show  it  to  others,  and  form  my  own  judgment  after  a  comparison 
with  their  work.  The  print  has  not  impressed  me  as  being  so  good — that 
is,  so  sharp — as  many  I  have  seen  produced  here,  but  in  this  I  may  be 
mistaken;  and  I  am  not  willing  to  express  myself  positively  without  some 
actual  comparison.  Very  few  solar  camera  enlargements  are  made  on 
albumenised  paper  with  us,  the  majority  being  on  plain  paper,  and 
intended  for  painting  or  crayon. 

The  receipt  of  this  specimen  of  European  work  has  afforded  me  un¬ 
speakable  pleasure,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  attract  a  great  deal  of  attention. 
The  test  of  the  etched  negative  will  be  tried  in  a  few  days  by  several 
photographers,  and  we  would  be  glad  to  see  a  similar  test  applied  to  Dr. 
Monckhoven’s  new  camera. 

Mr.  Carbutt,  of  Chicago,  passed  through  Philadelphia  on  his  way  east 
some  days  ago.  He  speaks  encouragingly  of  the  art  in  the  west.  He 
was  curious  about  glass  roofs.  Proposing  to  change  his  own,  he  was 
making  memoranda  respecting  all  those  in  use  in  the  eastern  cities.  He 
brought  with  him  some  copies  of  a  monument  about  to  be  erected  over 
the  grave  of  the  late  Senator  Douglass.  It  was  from  a  model  in  plaster, 
and  forms  one  of  a  series  of  mementoes  of  one  of  our  distinguished  states¬ 
men  ...  Ji  he  has  published.  He  was  on  his  way  east  on  purpose  to 
procure  a  picture  of  Douglass’s  birthplace. 

Mr.  Carbutt  still  uses  the  dark  tent  described  in  a  former  letter,  but 
says  that  he  has  now  mounted  it  on  a  tripod  in  place  of  the  crossed  legs 
shown  in  the  sketch  which  accompanied  the  description  of  it.  He  has 
also  dispensed  with  the  head  hole  and  cover,  and  now  looks  into  it 
through  a  yellow  glass  window.  He  said  but  little  about  the  new 
society  just  started  in  Chicago,  complaining,  however,  that  they  suffered 
for  want  of  the  amateur  element  in  it.  In  their  city  he  had  heard  of 
only  one  amateur’,  and  he  had  abandoned  the  art. 

I  have  heard  of  a  case  that  would  seem  to  show  that  this  amateur 
element  is  essential  to  the  permanency  of  any  photographic  society.  A 
preliminary  meeting  having  been  called  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
society,  the  officers — all  practical  photographers — were  duly  elected.  The 
next  day  the  newly-elected  president  issued  a  flaming  card,  stating  that 
Mr.  Jones,  of  the  firm  of  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson,  the  celebrated 
photographers,  had  been  elected  President  of  the  Grand  Junction  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society — a  just  tribute  to  his  superior  excellence  as  an  artist,  &c., 
&c.,  &c.  So  in  time  several  other  officers  ground  their  axes  on  the  6amo 
stone  and  in  the  same  style,  while  one  of  the  high  privates  gave  his  new 
scale  of  prices,  in  accordance,  as  he  said,  with  the  unanimous  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  society  above-named,  although  prices  had  never  been  men¬ 
tioned  at  their  meeting.  This  has  been  related  to  me  as  true,  and  would 
seem  to  show  that  much  jealousy  and  heart-burning  would  be  avoided  if 
the  offices  were  held  by  those  who  derived  no  pecuniar}'  profit  from  the 
art,  but  who  practised  it  for  the  love  of  it  only. 

I  have  examined  some  of  Mr.  Wenderoth’s  fine  photographs  on  opal 
glass.  He  prints  them  by  contact  on  an  albumenised  surface,  having  his 
printing-frames  so  made  as  to  enable  him  to  open  them  and  examine  the 
progress  of  the  print,  just  as  is  done  in  producing  paper  proofs.  He  says 
that,  owing  to  the  inequality  of  the  surface  of  the  glass,  he  sometimes 
cracks  either  the  white  glass  or  the  negative  in  the  sun,  but  that  with 
care  such  accidents  are  rai'e.  As  he  only  desires  to  secure  a  vignette,  he 
ensures  contact  only  on  the  central  portion  of  the  plate.  His  work  in 
this  line  is  very  fine  indeed. 

As  a  general  thing  I  believe  those  who  print  thus  on  white  glass  fix 
their  proofs  before  toning,  allowing  them  to  wash  for  a  long  time  in 
running  water  to  remove  every  trace  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  The 
prints  before  toning  look  veiy  red. 

The  law  is  now  in  force  compelling  photographers  to  attach  stamps  to 
their  pictures,  in  value  according  to  the  retail  price  of  the  picture.  One 
photographer  has  told  me  that  he  uses  over  one  hundred  dollars’  worth  of 
stamps  per  week  in  this  manner,  and  thus  pays  an  annual  tax  of  this 
kind  of  over  five  thousand  dollars,  the  price  for  vignette  card  pictures 
being  only  six  dollars  per  dozen. 

Mi’.  Carbutt  says  that  he  uses  nitrate  of  soda  in  his  silver  solution  for 
albumen  paper,  and  is  confident  that  it  is  advantageous.  He  has  recom¬ 
mended  it  to  others,  who  also  continue  to  use  it.  Coleman  Sellers. 


Philadelphia ,  September  I’Hth,  1864. 

The  letter  from  the  office  of  The  British  Journal  oe  Photography, 
accompanying  Dr.  Monckhoven’s  very  fine  enlargement  from  a  card- 
size  negative,  came  to  hand  two  or  three  days  ago ;  as  yet,  I  have 
had  leisure  to  show  the  enlarged  picture  only  to  two  of  our  leading 
photographers.  The  first  one  said  that  it  was  very  good,  but  that 
he.  could  with  his  solar  camera  produce  a  better  print;  that  he  did  not 
think  it  sharp,  but  the  original  negative  may  not  have  been  sharp  either. 
He  promised  to  select  from  his  negatives  of  public  buildings  some  one 
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APPLICATION  FOR  NEW  PATENT. 

September  27th. — “  Cases  or  Receptacles  for  Photographs.  No.  2373.” 
— Kedgwin  Hoskins  Lane. 


Cormpuittr  nuc. 


iggf  We  are  at  all  times  willing  to  assist  our  Correspondents  to 

THE  UTMOST  OP  OUR  ABILITY,  BUT  WE  CAN  ONLY  DO  SO  THROUGH  THE 

MEDIUM  OP  THE  JOURNAL.  We  CANNOT  GIVE  PRIVATE  REPLIES  EXCEPT 

TO  PERSONAL  FRIENDS. 

“  THE  GOOD  OLD  TIMES  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY,  AND 
MODERN  INNOVATIONS.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — A  month’s  absence  on  a  continental  tour  has  left  me 
some  half-dozen  numbers  in  arrear  in  the  perusal  of  The  British 
■Journal  of  Photography  ;  nor  would  I  have  taken  it  up  as  yet  had 
'not  my  attention  been  directed  to  a  paper  in  the  number  of  the  2nd 
instant.  The  paper  in  that  issue,  which  is  entitled  as  at  head,  I  con¬ 
ceive  to  be  calculated  to  do  me  a  personal  injustice,  if  not  injury, 
unless  replied  to. 

The  scope  of  the  paper,  not  omitting  its  title,  is  (however  unin¬ 
tended)  to  dub  me  as  an  innovator  in  place  of  an  inventor — as  the 
holder  of  a  worthless  patent  instead  of  a  legitimate  one — and  to 
bestow  upon  another  party  the  credit  of  introducing  what  the  writer 
suggests  may  be  considered  as  a  new  lens,  which  lens,  whether  it  be 
new  or  old,  good  or  bad,  is  well  known  to  not  a  few  (including  one  of 
the  Editors  of  the  Journal)  to  have  been  previously  constructed  by 
me,  in  actual  use,  and  only  awaiting  suitable  arrangements  for  its 
production  in  quantity  to  be  put  fully  before  photographers. 

The  materials  for  the  paper  at  page  329  appear  to  have  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  its  author  with  a  rather  surprising  facility.  Within  “  a  few 
days,”  according  to  his  statement,  a  lengthened  visit  is  paid  to  a 
studio — a  close  scrutiny  of  a  certain  lens,  constructed  in  the  year 
1841,  is  made — a  visit  is  paid  to  the  son  of  the  deceased  maker  for 
further  information,  the  old  books  and  documents  are  turned  up,  and 
all  the  data  of  the  construction  of  the  lens  discovered ;  also,  a  lens 
“just  constructed  on  the  same  general  principle”  by  the  son  of  the 
late  Mr.  Ross  is  examined,  and  subsequently  tried,  visually  and 
photographically.  A  copy  of  my  patent  is  examined  (it  is  curious 
how  nicely  every  thing  required  is  forthcoming),  and  finally  the  paper 
is  written.  All  this,  I  admit,  could  be  done  in  a  few  days,  under  the 
circumstances. 

I  have  long  since  stated  that  I  considered  a  photographic  journal 
as  a  place  unsuitable  for  discussing  private  patent  rights,  but  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  mention  that  which  concerns  patentees  generally, 
viz.,  that  the  same  thing  may  be  invented  again  and  again,  and  is 
still  patentable  if  not  published,  and  that  the  application  of  the 
“thing”  in  one  or  more  solitary  instances — sub  silentio,  and  in  a 
manner  not  likely  to  be  discovered — is  not  publication.  If  it  were 
otherwise  ordered,  few  patents  would  be  safe. 

I  consider  that  the  writer  of  the  paper,  in  several  instances,  begs 
the  question,  e.g .,  he  assumes  as  a  “  fact  ”  that  both  the  late  Mr.  Ross 
and  myself  recognised  the  aplanatic  lens  as  an  important  form  for 
certain  photographic  purposes.  This  is  correct  as  far  as  myself,  the 
result  being  that  I  patented  the  lens ;  but  it  is  to  all  appearance  incor¬ 
rect  as  respects  Mr.  Ross,  who,  judging  from  all  the  evidence  before 
us,  tried  it  (the  lens)  in  combination  only,  and  gave  it  up.  The  writer 
of  the  paper  appears  to  assume  in  another  place  that  Mr.  Ross  (the 
late)  intended  the  back  lens  of  the  aforesaid  combination  to  be  used 
alone  as  a  view  lens,  but  gave  no  proof  of  this  further  than  it  might 
he.  Now,  I  consider  that  we  have  good  reason  to  conclude  that  Mr. 
Ross  never  gave  the  aplanatic  form  a  deliberate  trial  as  a  view  lens, 
as,  had  he  done  so,  it  is  almost  certain  that  his  acumen  must  have 
led  liim  to  see  its  superiority  over  the  ordinary  construction  for  such 
purposes;  and  as  we  have  before  us  the  date  of  the  “  St.  Alban’s" 
lens  and  of  my  patent,  we  see  that  there  was  a  period  of  from  1841 
•to  1857,  or  of  sixteen  years,  during  which  he  might  at  anytime  have 
introduced  the  aplanatic  lens  for  photographic  purposes  without  let 
or  hindrance,  during  a  considerable  portion  of  which  period  he  appears 
to  have  used  a  similar  construction  as  one  of  the  components  of  the 
microscope  objective. 

Having  discussed  these  minor  points,  I  proceed  to  deal  with  a 
more  important  one.  The  paper  at  page  329  makes,-  by  implication, 
the  present  Mr.  Ross  the  originator  of  the  doublet  there  shown,  and 
marked  CD.  It  behoves  me  to  show  that  the  writer  of  the  paper  is 
hero,  in  error,  as  otherwise  I  should  be  deemed  a  mere  copyist. 

It  was  my  intention,  a  twelvemonth  back,  to  have  introduced  in 


the  spring  of  the  present  year  my  “  aplanatic  doublet,"  a  combina¬ 
tion  which  had  been  constructed  long  previously,  and  which  is  well 
figured  at  C  D,  page  329.  An  unusual  and  considerable  delay  in 
procuring  optical  glass,  and  a  press  of  other  matters,  led  to  a  post¬ 
ponement  to  the  autumn  ;  meantime  a  few  of  the  combinations  hud 
been  constructed,  and  these  went  into  the  hands  of  photographers, — 
Mi*.  Warner,  of  Ross,  having  got  two  pah's  of  differing  foci.  Of 
course  the  matter  became  known  to  not  a  few,  and  I  was  rather 
inconvenienced  by  having  to  reply  to  sundry  letteis  of  inquiry, 
which  led  me,  when  Mr.  Shadbolt,  in  May  last,  and  Mr.  Dawson, 
in  July,  made  inquiry  respecting  it,  to  express  a  desire  not  to  have 
much  said  about  it  in  the  Journal  just  then.  But,  to  all  inquirers 
respecting  the  construction  (including  the  gentlemen  above-named), 
I  unhesitatingly  gave  full  particulars  of  the  construction  of  the  lens. 

I  consider  it  would  be  superfluous  to  add  (at  present  at  least)  to 
the  foregoing.  It  was  my  intention,  and  still  is,  to  send  for  publi¬ 
cation  a  short  paper  on  the  aplanatic  doublet,  such  as  would  enable 
photographers  to  judge  of  how  far  it  is  likely  to  answer  any  specific 
purpose.  It  is  a  lens  fitted  rather  for  special  purposes  than  general. 
It  has  its  inherent  defects  (if  we  may  so  call  them),  and  these  may 
be  either  balanced  or  one  or  more  desirable  perfections  may  be 
attained  at  a  sacrifice  of  another.  It  is  quite  unfitted  to  take  a 
place  beside  the  portrait  combination,  except  the  image  be  received 
upon  a  surface  of  considerable  curvature. 

Perhaps  it  is  well  to  add  a  word  of  caution  respecting  infringe¬ 
ment.  The  aplanatic  doublet  is  equally  protected  by  my  patent  with 
the  single  combination,  and  I  shall  feel  it  equally  incumbent  upon 
me  to  restrain  the  vending  of  a  photograpliic  doublet  including  an 
aplanatic  lens  as  of  an  aplanatic  lens  by  itself. 

Dublin,  Sept.  24 th,  1864.  Thomas  Grubb,  F.R.S. 

[The  writer  of  the  article  which  has  called  forth  the  above  ener¬ 
getic  expression  of  opinion  from  Mr.  Grubb  deems  it  necessary  to 
append  some  remarks  of  liis  own.  The  materials  for  the  paper 
alluded  to  may  have  seemed  to  Mr.  Grubb  to  have  been  presented  to 
its  author  witii  surprising  facility ;  the  latter,  however,  knows  best 
the  difficulties  he  had  to  surmount  in  obtaining  them.  Good  mate¬ 
rials  for  even  a  brief  article  do  not  usually  present  themselves  with 
facility,  and  the  one  hr  question  forms  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Mr. 
Grubb  is  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  specification  of  his  patent  is 
at  all  times  on  sale  in  the  vicinity  of  the  office  of  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  and  can  be  purchased  by  anyone  for  tho 
sum  of  fivepence. 

The  author  wrote  that  article  perfectly  independently  of  all  parties 
whom  Mr.  Grubb  might  consider  to  be  concerned  in  its  production. 
The  latter  complains  that  both  the  heading  and  the  substance  of  the 
article  makes  by  implication  .Mr.  Ross  to  be  the  originator  of  the  doublet 
there  (page  329)  marked  CD.  Unquestionably  it  does  so  ;  and  the  writer 
and  the  public  only  learn  now  for  the  first  time  that  Mr.  Grubb  had, 
in  the  spring  of  this  year,  constructed  a  lens  of  a  similar  kind.  He 
does  not  for  a  moment  doubt  Mr.  Grubb’s  statement  that  he  had  pre¬ 
viously  communicated  this  fact  both  to  Mr.  Shadbolt  and  Mr.  Daw¬ 
son,  and  perhaps  to  many  others  besides;  but  the  writer  of  the 
article  complained  of  was  not  one  of  the  number,  and  nothing  com¬ 
municated  in  confidence  by  Mr.  Grubb  to  these  gentlemen  has,  he 
feels  assured,  been  divulged  by  them  to  any  one. 

With  respect  to  the  other  subjects  mooted  by  Mr.  Grubb,  viz.,  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  aplanatic  and  the  ordinary  form  of  lens, 
what  constitutes  priority  of  publication,  and  what,  from  the  patent 
point  of  view,  constitutes  publication  itself — these,  with  other  topics 
arising  therefrom,  the  writer  does  not  feel  called  upon  to  discuss  here, 
but  would  rather  leave  such  questions  to  be  dealt  with  by  those  more 
interested  in  the  matter  than  himself.] 


“THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  CHLORIDE  OF  GOLD.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  a  recent  number  of  your  valuable  Journal,  we  notice 
under  the  above  heading  a  description  of  “  the  way  this  article  is  manu¬ 
factured  on  a  large  scale  for  sale,"  and  as  we  are,  we  believe,  the  largest 
makers  of  chloride  of  gold,  we  do  not  like  to  pass  it  without  comment. 
The  proportions  of  acid  named  are  not  such  as  we  use,  and  we  do  not 
allow  either  “  washing  soda”  or  “whiting”  to  enter  into  the  manufacture 
of  our  article,  our  object  being  to  get  the  preparation  as  pure  as  possible. 
Our  process  is  longer  than  that  of  Mr.  F.  G.  Eliot,  and  we  get  rid  of  an 
impurity  which  is  not  spoken  of  in  his  formula,  and  which  exists  to  some 
extent  in  all  commercially  pure  gold. — We  remain,  yours,  &c., 

18,  JB  using  hall- street,  JOHNSON  &  SON, 

Sept.  29,  1864.  Assayers  to  Her  Majesty’s  Mint,  &c. 

[Will  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Son  kindly  favour  us  with  more  particulars 
respecting  the  impurity  to  which  they  allude,  and  the  method  of  removing 
it  ?  We  have  no  doubt  such  information  would  be  gladly  welcomed  by 
many  of  our  readers. — Eds.] 
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HOW-TO  PREVENT  A  CAMERA  STAND  FROM  SLIPPING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, ; — I  observe  in  the  number  of  your  Journal,  just  received, 
that  Mr.  Wilson  speaks  of  the  difficulty  of  securing  the  tripod  of  a 
camera  from  slipping  on  a  smooth  floor. 

A  very  simple  expedient  will  remedy  this  difficulty.  A  stout  piece  of 
packthread  passed  round  the  lower  part,  towards  the  end  of  the  legs,  and 
knotted  to  each,  will  effectually  prevent  their  slipping  out,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  by  forming  a  bearing  against  which  they  may  stretch,  will 
render  the  stand  firmer. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  HISLOP. 

108,  St.  John-street  Road,  London,  E.G. 


METALLIC  MARKINGS  DURING  DEVELOPMENT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — With  reference  to  the  stains  of  silver  occurring  during 
development,  of  which  Mr.  Wilson  speaks  in  his  highly-interesting 
“  Voice  from  the  Hills,”  permit  me  to  say  that  the  same  nuisance  occurred 
to  me  in  June,  1862,  and  that,  with  all  respect  to  Mr.  Wilson,  I  doubt 
whether  the  collodion  is  the  cause.  He  works  with  several  collodions  in¬ 
discriminately,  and  I  should  hardly  think  they  would  one  and  all  so 
greatly  disgrace  themselves.  At  the  time  to  which  I  refer  I  was  taking 
half-plate  views  with  Ponting’s  collodion,  about  the  purity  of  which  I 
had  not  a  doubt,  and,  observing  that  the  stains  were  mostly  at  the  sides 
:  and  bottom  of  the  plates,  I  drained  them  with  much  greater  care  than 
!  usual.  As  this  precaution  cured  the  evil,  I  concluded  that  some 
!  unusual  condition  of  the  bath  was  its  cause.  I  never  met  with  this  par¬ 
ticular  trouble  either  before  or  since  the  occasion  I  speak  of,  although  I 
have  used  the  collodions  of  most  good  makers.  If  the  collodion  is  in 
i  fault  numerous  photographers  must  be  suffering  in  common  with  Mr. 
Wtlson  at  the  present  time,  and  perhaps  some  of  them  will  give  us  their 
experience  on  the  question.— -I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Chemical  Works,  11,  East-road,  N.  STEPHEN  R.  HILL. 


A  MODIFIED  GLASS  CLIP. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  herewith  forward  a  slight  modification  of  the  ordinary 
J  glass  clip,  which  will,  I  think,  be  regarded  by  photographers  as  an 
1  improvement,  inasmuch  as  it  enables  them  to  dispense  with  the  metallic 
,  hook  and  fragile  glass  fulcrum  present  in  the  forms  hitherto  in  use,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  cost  of  construction  is  materially  reduced. 

I  may  mention  that  I  have  made  a  most  efficient  plate-holder  on  the 
:  same  plan,  stout  plate-glass  being  substituted  for  that  employed  in  the 
smaller  clip,  and  the  necessary  increase  in  the  height  of  the  fulcrum  being 
;  secured  by  permanently  attaching  at  that  point  one  or  two  additional 
thicknesses  to  the  India-rubber  cylinder.  In  this  case  I  roughen  that 
portion  of  each  of  the  glass  surfaces  which  grips  the  plate,  and  surround 
it  with  a  thin  India-rubber  band,  thus  entirely  preventing  the  plate  from 
slipping. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  G.  C.  WALLICH. 

17,  Campden  Hill-road,  Kensington. 

[The  clip  which  accompanied  the  foregoing'  letter  was  unfortunately 
broken  when  we  received  it,  but  the  excellence  and  simplicity  of  the 
arrangement  was  apparent. — Eds.] 

COLLODION  FILTERING-PAPER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  Wilson  (page  354)  recommends  the  use  of  a  thin  sort 
of  filtering-paper,  sold  by  Messrs.  Griffin,  of  Bunhill-row,  for  filtering 
collodion.  Having  procured  a  quire  from  Messrs.  Griffin,  and  examined 
portions  of  it  under  the  inch  and  inch  and  a-half  object-glasses  of  a  first- 
class  compound  microscope,  I  can  easily  believe  that  collodion  would  run 
through  it  quickly,  as  the  paper  is  full  of  holes — much  more  so  indeed  than 
the  common  French  filtering-paper.  By  putting  the  hand  between  the 
object  and  the  mirror,  and  then  withdrawing  it,  these  holes  are  rendered 
more  apparent,  and  are  seen  to  be  very  numerous,  many  being  of  large 
;  size.  The  paper  is  thinner  and  finer  than  the  ordinary  sort,  but  cannot 
be  relied  on  for  freeing  any  liquid,  much  less  collodion,  from  minute 
particles,  unless,  perhaps,  three  thicknesses  be  used. 

I  Every  sort  of  filtering-paper  I  have  been  able  to  procure  seems  to  mo 
‘  to  do  its  work  very  inefficiently.  The  minuter  particles  always  pass 
through,  and,  not  unfrequently,  many  of  the  larger  ones.  Can  any  of 
your  intelligent  readers  recommend  a  satisfactory  substitute  ?  I  have 
tried  cotton- wool  rammed  down  hard  and  compact  in  the  neck  of  a  funnel 
two  inches  long,  and  yet  particles  of  gutta-percha  and  India-rubber — 
supposed  to  have  been  dissolved  in  chloroform  and  benzine — have  passed 
through  over  and  over  again.  On  coating  a  clean  piece  of  plate  or  micro¬ 
scopic  glass  with  the  filtrate,  and,  examining  the  dry  film  under  the  lowest 
powers  of  the  microscope,  the  undissolved  particles  are  found  in  abundance 
in  lumps  of  various  shapes  and  sizes — some  so  large  that  the  fact  of  their 
having  percolated  through  two  inches  of  cotton  filter  would  seem  perfectly 
!  incredible.  I  may  mention  that  T  have  subjected  the  so-called  solution  of 
gutta-percha  and  India-rubber  to  the  action  of  heat,  without  succeeding  in 
I  dissolving  the  particles,  and  I  have  given  up  the  task  as  hopeless.  If  any 
[  really  good  filtering  paper  could  be  made  for  photographers,  it  would  be 
one  of  the  greatest  benefits- that  could  be- bestowed  upon  them.— I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  ~  CIVIS. 


THE  BLINDS’  CONTROVERSY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  McLachlan’s  last  letter  to  you  is  a  lamentable 
specimen  of  irascibility,  and  of  the  errors  and  perversions  into  which 
one  may  sometimes  be  led.  He  has  displayed  himself  in  his  true 
colours;  yet  not  altogether,  for  he  must  be  both  seen  and  heard  to  be 
fully  appreciated.  It  would  be  a  painful,  but  not  a  hard  task,  to  give  a 
similar  history  extending  over  a  number  of  years  past. 

I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  see  what  he  seeks  to  gain  by  removing  the  veil 
from  my  signature ;  nor  do  I  see  how  he  is  attacked  in  my  letter  relating 
to  Mi\  Eastham.  Tho  only  reference  to  him  is  when  describing  the  tim¬ 
ber  ribs  of  the  roof  being  of  considerable  depth,  and  having  been  put  up  long 
before  Mr.  McLachlan’s  patent  was  thought  of,  and  not,  as  the  latter  would 
perversely  have  you  understand,  being  part  of  a  scheme  adopted  only  a 
fortnight  ago.  The  fact  is  Mr.  Eastham  had  no  occasion  to  pay  royalty 
at  all,  as  will  appear  from  my  letter ;  and  his  doing  so  arose  from  feelings 
which  do  him  much  honour,  but  which  I  am  not  at  liberty  further  to 
allude  to. 

Mr.  McLachlan’s  regard  for  truth  is  shown  in  his  referring  to  my 
call  upon  him,  which  would  seem  to  have  been  on  a  Sunday.  Your 
readers  will  judge  for  themselves  whether  that  is  likely  or  not.  The  rest 
of  his  account  of  the  interview  is  equally  probable. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  refer  to  his  implied  charge  against 
me  of  having  written  the  letters  from  Mr.  Brothers,  from  Ashton,  and 
from  “Difficulty.”  He  might  as  well  say  I  wrote  Mr.  Gulliver’s,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  that  gentleman’s  name  coincides  with  one  celebrated  in  fiction,, 
which  might  raise  a  doubt  as  to  whether  he  does  really  exist  in  the  flesh,  or 
is  merely  a  creation  on  the  part  of  some  imaginative  correspondent. 

Mr.  McLachlan’s  idea  of  a  circle  appears  to  be  rather  limited,  and  not 
in  accordance  with  theories  on  that  subject.  If  it  is  confined  by  the  obli¬ 
quity  of  his  own  mental  vision,  it  could  hardly  be  expected  to  be ;  but, 
judging  from  the  number  of  letters  published  in  your  Journal,  tho  circle 
must  be  of  rather  larger  radius  than  he  imagines. 

But  to  come  to  his  astounding  assertion  that  I  wrote  him  a  note  signed 
“Sympathy,”  enclosing  a  flash  note!  How  shall  I  deal  with  the  absurdity  ? 

I  know  not  sufficient  of  your  typographical  secrets  to  be  aware  how  strong 
language  you  will  permit  to  be  used.  The  only  word  I  can  find  applicable 
is  one  which  I  think  even  your  P.  D.  would  be  staggered  at ;  and,  as  it 
would  be  accompanied  with  the  strongest  expletive  the  language  is  capable 
of,  it  would  rather  sully  than  adorn  your  pages.  I  must  really  again  let 
your  readers  judge  for  themselves.  I  am  quite  content  to  abide  by  your 
declaration  as  to  whether  I  am  or  am  not  likely  to  have  committed  such 
an  indiscretion ;  but  I  must  demand  from  Mr.  McLachlan  the  proof  he  says 
he  has,  or  failing  that,  as  he  will,  such  an  ample  apology  as  I  and  my  legal 
adviser  may  be  satisfied  with — a  proceeding  which  will  not  improve  his 
position  as  a  member  of  the  photographic  confraternity,  whose  very 
emblem  is  truth.  My  denial,  in  short,  of  his  charge  must  be  taken  to 
be  of  the  most  emphatic  character. 

I  trust  it  is  the  last  time,  indeed,  that  we  shall  hear  from  Mr.  McLachlan 
about  “  the  invention  of  my  blinds,”  as  he  dubiously  words  it,  or  about 
any  other  subject ;  as  for  myself,  your  own  knowledge  of  me  will  suffice 
to  determine  whether  I  have  done  aught  to  unfit  me  for  the  privilege  you 
have  so  often  accorded  to  your 

October  ith,  1864.  LANCESTER  CORRESPONDENT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  last  letter  from  Mr.  McLachlan  is  so  deliberately  at 
variance  with  the  truth,  that  to  remain  silent  on  my  part  might  be  con¬ 
strued  into  assent  to  what  he  says. 

I  beg  to  say  most  positively  that  no  person  ever  waited  on  Mr.  McLach-^ 
lan  from  me  as  my  “legal  adviser,”  or  in  any  way  whatever,  at  my 
quest  or  on  my  behalf,  excepting  the  solicitor  whom  I  employed  to  --Hy 
the  £5  (which  was  extorted  from  me  under  the  plea  of  royalty),  iTu 
to  have  the  matter  legally  settled,  and  to  avoid  further  annoyan  ^  q^e 
money  was  paid  on  a  Saturday ,  therefore,  the  “day  after,”  on  vffiich  tho 
“legal  adviser”  is  said  to  have  called,  was  Sunday.  How  r£SiT 
agree  with  tho  fact  so  positively  asserted  ?  I  might  furtb',r  inquire  what 
end  was  to  bo  gained  by  my  requesting  anyone  to  see  McLachlan, 
after  the  money  was  paid }  Mr.  McLachlan’ s  memory  appears  to  be  aa- 
treacherous  in  this  matter  as  in  others  connected  wi'Jn  this  case.  . 

With  respect  to  the  authorship  of  the  letters,  I  have  only  ,  to  say  that 
no  one  but  myself  has  had  anything  to  do  with  what  I  haye  written  •  not 
a  line  or  a  word  was  suggested  by  any  other  person.  But  if  people  are 
incompetent  to  write  their  own  letters,  I  presume  suspicions  of  the  integ¬ 
rity  of  others  are  engendered.  If  I  mistake  not,  the  “main  part”  of  the 
correspondence  has  had  Mr.  McLachlan’s  signature  attached,  and  I  main¬ 
tain  that  he  has  no  right  to  inquire  whence  the  correspondence  issues  if 
it  be  to  the  point.  I  can  only  speak  for  myself,  and  say  again  that  the 
letters  with  my  name  are  as  genuine  as  the  present  one.  I  never  emplov 
others  to  write  my  letters. 

All  this,  however,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  validity  of  the  patent  ; 
and  when  I  read  that  Mr.  McLachlan  claimed  “his  right  to  reply,”  f 
imagined  that  we  were  at  last  to  be  favoured  with  answers  to  some  of  the 
questions  which  have  appeared  in  your  Journal ;  but  there  was  nothing  of 
the  kind.  It  would  have  been  better,  I  think,  had  he  kept  to  “  the  ques¬ 
tion,”  rather  than  wasted  his  time  in  endeavouring  to  “ferret”  out  the 
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authors  of  the  letters  which  have  exposed  what  some  have  called,  whether 
truly  or  not,  “a  gross  imposition.” — I  am,  yours  &c., 

Manchester,  October  3rd,  1864.  A.  BROTHERS. 

[The  “Blinds’  Controversy”  has  now,  in  our  opinion,  been  carried 
sufficiently  far ;  and  with  the  foregoing  communications  we  take  a  final 
leave  of  the  subject,  unless  it  assume  an  entirely  new  phase,  and  one 
which  will  prove  more  interesting  to  our  readers. — Eds.] 


PHOTOGRAPHY  NOT  A  FINE  ART. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  been  looking  through  the  back  numbers  of  your 
Journal — to  which  I  have  only  recently  become  a  subscriber — and,  after 
reading  a  variety  of  articles  therein  on  the  above  subject,  venture  to 
point  out  one  or  two  prevalent  fallacies. 

To  come  at  once  to  the  point :  I  deny  that  any  of  the  claims  made  for 
photography  as  a  fine  art  can  be  fairly  supported  by  its  advocates.  The 
argument  hitherto  advanced  in  favour  of  such  claims  are  of  the  most 
insignificant  nature.  One  writer  asserts  because  the  character  of  the 
artist  (?)  is  to  be  discovered  in  that  of  his  work,  therefore,  it  follows  the 
work  is  artistic.  Why,  what  folly  is  this !  There  is  scarcely  an  article 
made,  be  it  what  it  will,  from  a  pump-handle  to  a  carved  sideboard,  in 
which  some  characteristic  trait  associated  with  the  worker’s  peculiarities 
may  not  be  discovered. 

Once  more :  it  is  said  that  because  the  photographer  is  not  compelled 
to  take  his  subject  without  selection,  therefore  photography  is  a  fine 
art.  Apply  this  principle  more  widely,  and  its  absurdity  will  become 
apparent.  The  mere  power  of  selecting  no  more  makes  a  mechanic  an 
artist  than  it  makes  a  mechanical  art  a  fine  art. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  photography  is  one  part  scientific  and  nine  parts 
mechanical ;  but  neither  its  mechanical  nor  its  scientific  elements  associate 
it  with  the  nobler,  higher,  truer,  and  finer  arts  of  civilisation.  It  is 
vulgar,  pretentious,  and.  false ;  and  although  it  may  “  lie  like  truth,”  it  is 
not,  for  all  that,  a  truth-teller.  Nobody  sees  things  in  nature  as  we  see 
them  in  photographs,  and  we  do  not  look  at  a  photograph  as  we  look  at  the 
natural  scene — the  two  things  are  totally  unlike.  A  photograph  is,  in 
fact,  a  mere  “scientific  curiosity.”-— I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Lambeth  Road.  CHARLES  DALTON. 

[We  allow  our  correspondent  to  have  his  “ fling”  at  photography,  but 
we  think  his  remarks  may  be  safely  left  to  the  good  sense  of  our  readers. 

• — Eds.] 


The  South  London  Photographic  Society’s  first  meeting  of  the 
forthcoming  session  takes  place  on  Thursday  next,  the  13th  instant. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Scotus. — In  our  next. 

Received. — Photographs  of  the  tent  exhibited  by  Mr.  Robertson' at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Photographic  Association. 

E.  Shaw  (Linlithgow). — None  of  the  actinometers  yet  discovered  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  simple  or  certain,  else  we  should  with  great  pleasure  adopt  your 
suggestion. 

W.  (Port  Patrick).— Communicate  with  Mr.  Tunny,  Prince’s-street,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  who  will  probably  help  you  out  of  your  difficulties  with  respect  to  the 
faded  photographs 

H .  J.  (Brighton) . — W  e  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  respecting  your 
printing  process  on  ivory.  Like  yourself,  we  have  never  succeeded  well  with 
the  salts  of  silver. 

Okeiiampton. — Thanks  for  your  practical  information  about  registration. 
With  respect  to  spots  in  tannin  negatives,  see  Mr.  Glover’s  article  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  number  of  the  Journal. 

J.  F.  (Hereford). — 1.  No. — 2.  Acidulate  your  bath  with  nitric  instead  of 
acetic  acid  for  bromo-iodised  collodion,  and  develope  with  protosulphate  of  iron. 
By  this  method  you  will  find  things  work  more  satisfactorily. 

Justitia  (Brighton). — We  have  not  the  requisite  time  to  spare  at  present  to 
search  for  the  information  you  require  among  the  back  numbers  of  the  Journal. 
Probably  there  will  soon  be  something  new  on  the  subject  in  our  pages. 

O.  C.  Smith  (Stroud). — Your  second  communication  received.  The  print 
enclosed  confirms  us  in  the  opinion  we  have  already  expressed,  that  the  wavy 
lines  are  owing  to  the  tannin  having  been  imperfectly  applied  to  the  plate. 

J.  J.  M. —  1.  We  cannot  tell  from  your  letter  of  inquiry  whether  you  refer 
lo  enlarged  photographs  from  minute  objects  or  to  micro-photographs  reduced 
from  large  objects. — 2.  The  price  you  pay  for  magnesium  wire  is  higher  than 
is  charged  in  London  at  present. 

Photo.  (Exeter). — Wo  should  have  thought  Mr.  Wilson’s  description  of  his 
lent  was  sufficiently  explicit  for  any  one  to  make  another  on  the  same  model. 
Any  expert  needlewoman  can  prepare  the  covering  by  paying  attention  to  the 
diagram  and  description  already  published. 

'•  1  a  it  h  ”  (Hoxton).— Instead  of  using  your  bath  neutral,  try  the  effect  of 
making  it  decidedly  acid.  Wc  have  no  doubt  that  this  will  enable  you  to  get 
tho  kind  of  tones  you  desire.  The  sample  of  paper  which  you  enclose  is  good, 
a  nd  you  may  rest  assured  that  it  is  not  tho  paper  but  your  bath  that  is  at  fault, 
l  ou  do  quite  right  in  washing  copiously  before  toning. 

1  nos.  .Turner  (Stafford-strcet,  Longton). — You  misdirected  your  letter. 
In  future  please  attend  to  the  address  always  given  at  the  foot  of  the  columns 
d<' voted  to  “Answers  to  Correspondents.”  With  respect  to  the  subject  of  your 
i»  t  tor,  wo  should  counsel  tho  adoption  of  thin  calico  blinds  both  to  the  glass 
Ml  es  and  the,  roof,  and,  running  over  these,  four  other  blinds  of  black  or  blue 
i  i  '  1,1  'hose  you  could  light  your  sitter  either  from  the  right  or  the 

t  .  and  arrange  the  blinds  so  as  to  soften  or  altogether  exclude  the  light  here 
n!  4,  STruib  rofl°rs  and  cords  would,  perhaps,  be  most  convenient, 
but  unfortunately  they  are  very  apt  to  get  out  of  order. 


An  Old  Amateur  (Longton). — The  simplest  method  of  enlarging  a  quarter- 
sized  positive  up  to  whole-plate  size,  is  to  have  a  quarter-plate  lens  mounted  in 
a  whole-plate  camera,  tho  lens  tube  having  been  previously  reversed,  so  that 
the  end  usually  placed  next  the  ground  glass  shall,  in  this  case,  bo  next  the 
picture  to  be  copied.  The  rest  of  the  operation  is  conducted  in  the  umal 
way. 

Fog  (Stroud).— We  believe  the  collodion  you  are  using  for  your  tannin 
plates  will  answer  well.  Your  first  mistake  is  in  adding  acid  to  the  washing 
water ;  spirit  of  wine  is  also  unnecessary’.  Your  second  mistake  is  in  the 
preparation  of  the  tannin :  no  acetic  acid  should  bo  present.  Some  samples  of 
tannin  freshly  put  into  solution  will  invariably  cause  the  plates  to  fog  in  the 
■way  yrou  describe.  If  you  suspect  that  to  be  the  cause,  dissolve  the  tannin  in 
distilled  water,  to  which  one-fourth  of  its  bulk  of  alcohol  has  been  added  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  mould.  Keep  the  solution  for  a  fortnight  or  more, 
and  then,  after  filtration,  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  Give  the  tannin  plenty  of  time 
to  soak  into  the  plate.  You  may  cither  wash  off  or  not,  as  you  please.  Allow 
to  dry  spontaneously — not  by  artificial  heat,  which  is  often  a  cause  of  failure. 
Develope  with  pyrogallic  acid  and  silver,  in  preference  to  iron.  The  wavy  lines 
you  speak  of  are  unquestionably’  caused  by  the  tannin  not  having  been  applied 
regularly  and  evenly  over  tho  whole  plate. 

Jaques  (Walthamstow). — This  correspondent  says  that  he  has  been  for 
some  time  engaged  in  photographing  plaster  casts  for  the  stereoscope,  and  com¬ 
plains  that  he  cannot  obtain  such  delicacy  and  transparency  as  characterise 
similar  works  by  a  gentlemen  whose  name  he  mentions.  Referring  to  the 
gentlemen  alluded  to,  wc  were  informed  by  him  that  previous  to  photograph¬ 
ing  his  casts  he  treats  them  in  the  following  manner: — Take  two  parts  of 
stearine,  two  of  Venice  soap,  one  part  of  pearlash,  and  twenty-five  parts  of 
solution  liquor  potassw.  The  stearine  and  soap  arc  cut  in  slices,  mixed 
with  some  of  the  solution  of  potash,  and  then  boiled  for  an  hour,  constantly 
stirring.  Whenever  the  mass  rises,  a  little  more  of  the  solution  is  added.  The 
pearlash,  first  moistened  with  water,  is  then  added,  and  the  whole  boiled  for  a 
few  minutes.  The  paste  is  then  stirred  until  cold,  and  is  then  mixed  with  so 
much  potash  liquor  that  it  becomes  perfectly  liquid.  Before  this  composition 
is  used  it  should  bo  kept  well  covered  for  several  days.  It  may  be  preserved 
for  years.  Before  applying  it,  the  plaster  objects  should  bo  well  dusted,  then 
covered  with  the  liquid  by  means  of  a  thick  brush  so  long  as  it  is  absorbed, 
and  left  to  dry. 

A.  B.  C.  (St.  Martin’s-le-Grand). — To  procure  absolute  alcohol  your  best 
way  is  to  take  some  of  the  ordinary  alcohol,  of  which  you  say  you  possess  a 
large  quantity,  and  pour  it  over  its  own  weight  of  pure  lime,  well  burned,  after 
which  distil  it,  not  allowing  the  temperature  to  exceed  212  degrees.  The  first 
portions  which  pass  over  arc  pure  alcohol,  the  last  portions  are  apt  to  contain 
water.  In  these  pages  it  has  been  frequently  recommended  to  distil  off  car¬ 
bonate  of  potash,  and  many  employ  it  together  with  the  acetate  and  tartrate  of 
the  same  base  ;  but  these  are  inferior  to  lime.  When  carbonate  of  potash  is 
employed,  it  should  be  powdered  and  slightly  warmed,  then  added  to  the  spirit 
and  well  shaken.  In  a  short  time  the  liquid  separates  in  two  portions,  tho 
uppermost  of  which  is  the  alcohol,  the  lower  being  an  aqueous  solution  of  tho 
carbonate,  which  is  soluble  in  water  but  not  in  alcohol.  Many  decant  tho 
upper  portion  and  use  it  in  the  manufacture  of  collodion  without  further 
procedure ;  but  the  proper  way  is  to  distil  over  about  three-fourths  of  tho 
quantity  so  decanted.  Any  substance  which  has  an  affinity  for  water, 
without  acting  chemically  upon  the  alcohol,  is  suitable  for  being  employed  in 
this  process.  Among  these  are  chloride  of  calcium,  sulphate  of  lime,  and 
many  others.  The  subject  is  a  fertile  one,  but  we  cannot  enter  more  fully 
upon  it  at  present 

A.  W.  Z.  (Knutsford). — Your  letter  of  the  29th  ult.  puts  an  entirely  new 
face  on  the  matter  alluded  to.  We  had  previously  understood  you  to  mean  Mr. 
Sayce’s  new  process,  in  which  the  silver  is  put  into  the  collodion,  a  nitrate  of 
silver  bath  being  thus  rendered  quite  unnecessary.  Hence  our  reply.  The 
several  queries  in  your  present  letter  are  intelligibly  put,  and  we  shall  answer 
them  as  fully  as  we  can. — l.  With  respect  to  the  general  complaint,  that  you 
can  with  a  purely  bromised  collodion  obtain  plenty  of  detail  but  no  density, 
your  experience  is  very  similar  to  that  of  many  others,  and  we  fear  the  diffi¬ 
culty  will  not  be  got  over  till  the  conditions  which  affect  density  in  bromised 
plates  have  been  fully  investigated.  Experimentalists’are  inthemeantime  groping 
in  the  dark,  but  hope  to  reach  the  light  of  day  soon. — 2.  It  is  very  probable  that 
you  have  reached  the  cause  in  ascribing  the  fault  to  over-washing  of  the  plate, 
whereby  the  soluble  salt  has  been  removed  entirely :  a  faint  trace  of  soluble 
bromide  is  absolutely  necessary. — 3.  It  diminishes  sensitiveness  to  wash  out 
the  whole  of  the  soluble  salt  and  then  apply  a  weak  solution  to  the  surface  of 
the  plate  afterwards,  because,  for  some  reason  unexplained,  its  action  is  most 
beneficial  when  it  proceeds  from  the  under  side  of  the  collodion. — 4.  We  do 
not  think  there  would  be  any  difference  in  the  action  of  bromides  of  cadmium 
and  potassium  if  equivalent  weights  were  used.  — 5.  We  recommend  its  application 
neither  before  nor  after  the  tannin  ;  the  soluble  haloid  salt  should  be  left  in  the 
film  by  avoiding  too  long  immersion  in  the  bath  and  over-washing. — 6.  The 
tannin  process  is  the  better  decidedly,  even  as  it  now  stands  ;  but  shortly  wo 
hope  to  see  it  still  further  improved. 


tgSg“  All  Editorial  Communications,  Books  eor  Review,  Advertisements, 
Letters,  §c.,  must  be  forwarded  to  the  Office,  2,  York  Street,  Coyent 
Garden,  London,  W.C. 
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IL 

ON  THE  COMPARATIVE  PERMANENCY  OF  SOME 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  PROCESSES. 

The  impulse  given  to  the  progress  of  photographic  printing  by  the 
new  or  modified  processes  which  have  recently  been  described  in  this 
Journal,  afford  healthy  symptoms  of  a  great  future  for  our  art.  Mr. 
Swan’s  announcement  seems  first  to  have  stimulated  new  inquiry 
and  investigation,  chiefly  arising  from  the  interest  excited  by  the 
beautiful  pictures  he  was  enabled  to  exhibit,  which  thoroughly 
attested  the  capabilities  of  his  carbon  process.  Then  followed  Mr. 
Pouncy’s  improvements  in  the  same  direction ;  and  now  we  have  the 
“  Wothlytype,”  or  uranium  process,  brought  prominently  under  our 
notice  in  a  way  which  must  command  the  attention  of  every  one  in* 
terested  in  the  progress  of  photographic  art-science. 

That  the  question  of  permanent  photographic  prints  is  now  ab¬ 
sorbing  the  attention  of  a  large  portion  of  our  artistic  brethren,  who 
are  jealous  of  their  reputation  and  shrink  from  the  idea  of  the  ad¬ 
verse  opinion  of  posterity,  is  sufficiently  evidenced  by  the  numerous 
inquiries  and  communications  we  are  constantly  receiving  on  the 
subject;  and  that  imperfect  knowledge  to  a  considerable  degree  still 
prevails  among  several  of  our  ordinary  correspondents,  is  also  very 
evident  from  their  letters.  In  the  following  remarks  we  shall  therefore 
state,  as  briefly  as  we  can,  the  relative  merits  of  the  different  printing 
processes  now  in  vogue,  as  respects  their  permanency  and  simplicity 
of  manipulation ;  and  we  may  add  that  our  conclusions  are  not  theo¬ 
retical,  but  have  been  arrived  at,  after  long  and  careful  experiment. 

Mr.  Swan’s  process,  beautiful  as  the  results  unquestionably  are, 
still  requires  great  improvement  and  simplification  before  it  can  be¬ 
come  practically  and  commercially  useful  to  photographers.  Under 
the  most  favourable  conditions  it  is  both  uncertain  and  extremely 
difficult  of  manipulation.  Its  permanency,  so  far  as  the  carbon  is 
concerned,  may  be  said  to  be  assured ;  but  unfortunately — and  we 
speak  from  considerable  experience — of  all  the  many  pictures  we  have 
produced  by  this  process,  there  is  not  one  which  we  have  submitted 
to  the  experiment  that  has  not  cracked  and  partly  peeled  off  from  the 
mount  to  which  it  was  attached,  after  less  than  a  month’s  exposure  in  a 
warm  and  dry  atmosphere.  We  had  at  one  time  supposed  that  this 
failure  must  have  been  owing  to  our  own  faulty  manipulation ;  but  we 
have  since  then  noticed  a  10  X  8  picture,  printed  from  one  of  Mr. 
Wilson’s  negatives  by  Mr.  Swan  himself,  and  exhibited  in  a  shop 
window  on  the  shaded  side  of  the  Strand,  which  has  yielded  to  the  same 
destructive  influence,  whatever  that  may  be.  It  w'as  interesting  to 
examine  this  picture  with  care,  because  it  corroborates  our  own  ex¬ 
perience,  and  seems  to  have  failed  from  the  same  cause,  viz.,  the 
contraction  of  the  collodion  support.  Probably  means  might  be  de¬ 
vised  to  obviate  tliis  source  of  failure.  In  the  meantime  it  is  a  serious 
obstacle — apart  from  other  considerations  of  uncertainty  and  difficulty 
of  manipulation — to  the  general  adoption  of  Mr.  Swan’s  process. 

Mr.  Pouncy’s  method  by  means  of  printers’  ink,  although  scarcely 
giving  the  brilliancy  and  sharpness  of  Mr.  Swan’s,  is  more  promising, 
from  its  greater  simplicity  and  less  liability  to  failure.  The  chief 
objection,  viz.,  the  extreme  insensitiveness  of  the  carbon  tissue  to 
actinic  rays,  seems  now,  according  to  his  own  statement— for,  unfor¬ 


tunately,  we  missed  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  his  experiments — 
to  have  been  overcome,  probably,  by  a  method  which  we  suggested 
to  him  some  months  ago,  of  floating  the  carbon  side  of  the  tissue  on 
a  weak  solution  of  a  chromic  salt,  and  drying  previous  to  use.  If  he 
has  succeeded,  as  he  states,  in  reducing  the  time  of  exposure  to  that 
of  an  ordinary  silvered  paper,  it  must,  we  think,  have  been  by  incor¬ 
porating  a  salt  of  that  class,  in  some  way,  with  the  carbon.  A  very 
important  advantage  his  process  possesses  over  Mr.  Sunns,  consists 
in  the  entire  absence  of  any  tendency  in  the  pictures  to  crack  and 
peel  off,  wiien  exposed  for  a  lengthened  period  to  sunshine.  In  order 
to  test  this,  several  pictures  wrere  pinned  up  beside  others  taken  by 
Mr.  Swan’s  method,  and  exposed,  for  over  twro  months,  to  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  in  a  glass  house,  where  they  still  remain  as  perfect 
as  they  wrere  at  first,  while  those  by  the  Swan  process  have  cracked 
and  become  reticulated  in  less  than  half  the  time. 

The  “  Wothlytype,”  or  the  printing  process  by  means  of  the  salts 
of  uranium,  has  been  presented  to  the  public  by  recognised  photo¬ 
graphic  authorities,  under  circumstances  which  are  apt  to  prepossess 
us  in  its  favour ;  but  as  the  details  are  still  kept  secret,  and  w’e  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  pictures,  wre  prefer  restraining 
our  enthusiasm  till  we  have  ascertained  more  about  them,  for  then 
we  shall  be  in  a  better  position  to  pass  judgment  pro  ant  contra,  as 
the  case  may  be.  In  favour  of  this  process  it  may  at  once  be  stated 
that  the  manipulations  are  extremely  easy,  and  without  complication; 
and,  further,  that  the  results  are  very  beautiful — at  least  as  fine  as  the 
best  silver  prints.  Permanency,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  we 
should  never  think  of  predicting  for,  or  expecting  to  be  a  characteristic 
of,  uranium  pictures ;  for,  although  that  metal  is  not  oxidised  by  con¬ 
tact  with  air  or  moisture,  it  has  an  extraordinary  affinity  for  sulphur, 
which  abounds  in  the  air  of  large  towns  and  in  rooms  lighted  by  gas 
flame.  We  may,  therefore,  set  aside  the  idea  of  the  indestructibi¬ 
lity  of  such  pictures  as  a  tiling  very  improbable  indeed,  and  a  question 
wrhich  yet  remains  to  be  solved.  Theory  is  altogether  opposed  to  it, 
but  practice  may  possibly  enlighten  us  otherwise. 

We  now  proceed  to  draw  a  brief  comparison  between  these  pro¬ 
cesses  and  the  ordinary  silver  printing,  in  relation  to  their  probable 
permanency.  In  the  Swan-Fargier  and  Pouncy  methods  the  colour¬ 
ing  matter,  carbon,  which  constitutes  the  image,  is  in  itself  indes 
tructible  by  all  atmospheric  and  chemical  menstrua  except  fire,  and 
even  then  only  in  the  presence  of  oxygen.  Hence  such  pictures  may 
in  one  sense  be  said  to  be  permanent ;  but  then  comes  the  question — 
Is  the  tissue  or  mount  which  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  the 
carbon  also  indestructible  by  the  ordinary  atmospheric  influences  ? 
Collodion,  which  constitutes  an  important  part  of  the  Swan-Fargier 
supporting  tissue,  is  very  liable  to  be  acted  on  by  hygrometric  changes 
of  the  aii’,  and  to  tliis  cause  is  attributable  the  reticulated  cracks, 
which  soon  show  themselves  in  pictures  printed  by  tliis  process,  after 
exposure  for  but  a  short  time  to  a  warm  and  dry  atmosphere.  Hav¬ 
ing  experimented  very  frequently  on  the  nature  of  collodion  tissues, 
wre  have  also  no  doubt  that  a  lengthened  exposure  of  such  prints  in 
moist  air  would,  in  like  manner,  prove  destructive,  not  to  the  carbon 
itself,  but  to  the  substance  to  which  it  is  attached ;  and  tliis  practically 
involves  the  destruction  of  the  other. 
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By  Mr.  Pouncy’s  method  of  transfer,  the  carbon,  and  the  carbon 
only,  is  attached  to  the  mounting  board  by  a  thin  spirit  paste  or 
varnish,  which  cannot  be  acted  on  by  water ;  and,  therefore,  all  prints 
so  mounted  will,  we  believe,  remain  as  permanent  as  ordinary  engrav¬ 
ings  in  printers’  ink.  Greater  permanency  cannot  be  obtained  on 
paper,  simply  because  the  fabric  of  all  paper  hitherto  made  must  give 
way  to  the  destroying  influences  of  time.  Some  of  Mr.  Pouncy’s 
prints  we  have  subjected  to  sunlight  for  months,  and  others  we  have 
kept  for  weeks  soaking  in  water,  without  visible  deterioration  in  any 
way;  and  we  have  only  been  able  to  destroy  them  by  substances 
which  at  the  same  time  destroy  the  paper  on  which  they  are 
mounted. 

With  respect  to  the  permanency  of  uranium  and  silver  prints,  we 
can  scarcely  compare  them  with  those  composed  of  carbon.  They 
can  only  be  compared  with  each  other ;  and  in  doing  so  we  labour  under 
a  disadvantage,  owing  to  the  details  of  the  uranium  process  having 
been  withheld  from  the  public.  Silver  prints,  from  having  to  pass 
through -a  fixing  bath  of  hyposulphite  of  soda— all  trace  of  which  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  get  rid  of — may  be  said  to  contain  within 
themselves  the  elements  of  decay.  But  apart  from  this — and  supposing 
no  hyposulphites  nor  sulphur  left  in  them  from  this  or  any  other  cause 
— the  sulphur  and  other  deleterious  gases,  always  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  present  incidentally  in  the  atmosphere,  must  eventually  com¬ 
plete  their  destruction,  by  acting  on  the  silver,  long  before  the  paper 
on  which  they  are  impressed  has  succumbed  to  similar  influences. 
From  these  causes,  which  are  inseparable  from  their  preparation, 
silver  prints  cannot  be  pronounced  permanent  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word.  Were  it  possible  to  form  the  whole  image  of  gold  instead 
of  silver,  as  is  now  done  to  some  extent  by  substitution  in  the  alka¬ 
line  gold  toning  processes,  greater  stability  would  be  ensured  ;  but 
even  then,  if  the  picture  were  freely  exposed  to  the  action  of  air,  de¬ 
cay  must  at  last  become  manifest.' 

In  the  uranium  printing  process,  so  far  as  we  are  yet  enabled 
to  judge,  no  unstable  and  injurious  [fixing  agent,  such  as  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda,  is  required.  There  is  some  satisfaction,  there¬ 
fore,  in  being  able  to  get  rid  of  that  vexatious  but  indispens¬ 
able  “  Mephistophiles  ”  in  photographic  printing,  as  at  present 
practised ;  and  thus,  we  may  make  our  minds  easy  as  to  any  bane¬ 
ful  influence  proceeding  from  that  quarter.  Thus  far,  then,  a  ura¬ 
nium  print,  in  respect  of  stability,  possesses  a  great  advantage  over 
a  silver  one,  in  probably  having  no  internal  substances  slowly  at  work, 
which  will  ultimately  complete  its  destruction.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  uranium  is  a  metal  which,  although  not  readily  oxidised,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  has  such  an  extremely  powerful-  we  might 
say  violent — affinity  for  sulphur,  &c.,  that  any  prints  from  it  must 
be  peculiarly  liable  to  combinations  with  substances  which  are  known 
to  exist  in  the  atmosphere.  This  is  a  mere  theoretical  opinion,  given 
without  any  experimental  knowledge  of  what  forms  the  so-called  pho¬ 
tographic  uranium  image,  and,  therefore,  must  be  taken  only  for  what 
it  ia  worth.  By  and  by,  when  the  details  of  the  process  are  placed 
before  us,  we  shall  be  able  to  speak  more  definitely  as  to  its  alleged 
perinanenoy.  ... 

TO  WHOM  DOES  A  REJECTED  NEGATIVE  BELONG? 

To  professional  photographers  especially  is  this  question  of  grave 
interest,  and  we  purpose  making  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject. 

A  German  tailor,  Franz  Muller,  lies  at  present  in  Newgate 
Prison  charged  with  a  serious  crime.  Some  time  previously— 
about  Christmas,  last  year— he  had  applied  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Hender¬ 
son.  photographer,  King  William- street,  to  have  his  portrait  taken. 
The  first  negative  not  being  quite  satisfactory,  a  second  one  was  taken 
with  better  results.  The  first  negative  was  consigned  to  the  shelves 
of  the  photographer,  who,  in  tills  instance,  acted  on  the  maxim  of 
the  old  photographer  who  said — “  Never  destroy  a  respectable- look- 
ing  negative :  there’s  no  saying  what  use  you  may  yet  find  for  it.” 
In  this  case  the  result  showed  that  Mr.  Henderson  acted  with  pru¬ 
dence.  Muller  became  notorious,  and,  in  August  last,  Mr.  Hender¬ 
son  at  once  effected  a  registration  of  the  rejected  negative,  and  then 
supplied  copies  of  the  portrait  to  the  dealers  for  sale.  Whoa  Muller 


had  been  apprehended  and  brought  back  from  America  to  this  coun¬ 
try  to  answer  the  charge  brought  against  him,  the  sensation  pro¬ 
duced  and  the  universal  eagerness  to  see  the  alleged  perpetrator  of 
so  heinous  a  crime  are  now  almost  matters  of  history.  Everyone  so 
disposed,  however,  could  not  be  favoured  with  a  glimpse  of  Muller; 
but  photography  came  to  the  aid  of  the  disappointed  many  in  tho 
form  of  Mr.  Henderson’s  portrait  of  him,  which  the  artist  had  taken 
the  precaution  to  register  at  Stationers’  Hall  previous  to  publication. 
Muller  having  become  by  this  time  the  object  of  intense  notoriety,  the 
sale  was  of  course  very  great. 

Threepenny  piracies  (who  is  unacquainted  with  the  trash  ?)  exe¬ 
cuted  by  the  unscrupulous  and  the  unskilled,  have  done  more  than 
perhaps  anything  else  to  mar  the  reputation  of  photography. 
Morally  they  are  bad  enough,  but  pliotograpliically  they  are  atrocities. 
From  the  portrait  of  the  Queen  on  the  throne  to  that  of  the  prisoner 
in  his  cell,  all  are  alike  liable  to  suffer  under  the  copyists’  hands. 
The  registered  photograph  of  Franz  M  idler  proved  no  exception.  It 
had  become  evident,  from  the  falling  off  in  the  sales,  that  some 
antagonistic  power  was  at  work,  and  it  was  soon  discovered  that 
another  photograph  of  Muller  was  being  sold  among  the  dealers,  which, 
from  its  smaller  price,  proved  a  formidable  rival  to  its  more  legiti¬ 
mate  predecessor.  Inquiry  was  set  on  foot,  and  the  piracy  was  traced 
to  a  J.  F.  Daniel,  a  photographer  at  Tollington  Park,  against  whom 
Mr.  Henderson  instituted  proceedings,  as  narrated  in  our  last  number. 

Daniel  did  not  deny  the  piracy  of  the  portrait,  but  stated,  through 
his  counsel,  that  it  was  not  piracy  in  tho  legal  sense  of  the  term, 
seeing  that  the  registration  had  been  improperly  effected.  The  fact 
of  registration  was  conceded  at  once,  but  it  was  denied  that  it 
was  complete — that  it  was  not  such  a  registration,  indeed,  as  was 
intended  and  required  by  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  not  being 
such  it  was  null  and  void.  The  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  argued  that 
as  Henderson  had  never  parted  with  a  copy  of  the  print  previous  to 
registration,  and  that  the  negative  had  also  been  retained  in  his  hands 
up  to  that  time,  the  registration  was  good  and  valid.  The  Judge, 
having  heard  both  parties,  considered  that  the  matter  was  of  suffi¬ 
cient  importance  to  warrant  such  a  delay  in  delivering  judgment  as 
to  permit  time  for  thorough  deliberation  upon  tliis  novel  case. 

Let  us  here  pause  for  a  moment,  and  remind  our  readers  how  much 
they  know,  or  at  any  rate  should  know,  concerning  the  Copyright  Act 
as  affecting  such  a  case  as  the  one  under  consideration. 

Nearly  two  years  ago  one  of  the  most  flourishing  of  our  provincial 
associations,  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  had  its  attention 
particularly  directed  to  the  subject  of  the  law  of  photographic  copy¬ 
right  by  one  of  its  members,  Mr.  Andrew  Mure,  advocate,  a  lawyer 
of  recognised  acumen  and  sound  judgment.  Tliis  gentleman’s  paper 
appeared  at  the  time  in  this  Journal;  but  the  Society,  thinking  that 
much  practical  benefit  might  be  conferred  on  photographers  by  sucli 
a  step,  formed  a  committee,  consisting  of  members  of  the  legal  pro¬ 
fession,  professional  photographers,  and  others,  to  receive  suggestions 
and  hypothetical  questions  on  the  practical  difficulties  which  might 
arise  from  the  wording  of  the  Act,  with  a  view  to  their  obtaining  sound 
legal  replies  and  advice.  To  allow  of  this  being  accomplished  as 
efficiently  as  possible,  the  co-operation  of  all  possessing  information  on 
the  subj  ect  was  invited  through  these  pages.  Several  suggestions  and 
queries  were  forwarded  to  the  committee,  and  the  replies  by  Mr. 
Mure,  as  chairman  of  that  committee,  were  of  great  practical  value. 

At  page  146  of  our  last  volume  we  find  one  of  these  replies,  which 
bears  on  the  case  before  us  with  singular  aptitude : — 

Query  iih.—u  Suppose  the  photographer  registers  a  negative  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  employer,  would  he  he  entitled  to  the  copyright  ?” 

Answer,- — ‘‘The  photographer  who  registers  a  negative  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  employer  has  no  title  to  the  copyright,  and  is  not 
proprietor  thereof  under  the  statute ;  for,  under  the  provisions  of  the  first 
section  of  the  statute,  he  does  not  retain  the  copyright  except  under  a 
written  agreement  with  the  employer.” 

Having  thus  given  the  “opinion”  of  an  eminent  member  of  the 
Scottish  bar  on  such  a  case,  we  shall  now  see  how  far  that  of  a  London 
police  magistrate  coincides  with  it. 

On  Friday  last,  at  the  Clerkenwell  Police  Court,  the  case  was 
called  on,  when  Mr.  D’Eyacourt  delivered  judgment  as  follows 
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“  This  is  a  summons  for  breach  of  copyright.  The  25th  and  26th  Vic., 
cap.  68,  vests  the  copyright  in  photographs  in  the  authors  thereof,  with 
certain  exceptions  and  provisoes ;  and  the  main  question  is  whether  the 
complainant  is  entitled  to  the  copyright  in  this  photograph,  or  whether 
the  proviso  in  the  first  section  prevents  his  claim.  Mr.  Lewis  took  an 
objection  that  the  act  was  not  intended  to  apply  to  photographs  of  this 
description.  I  see  nothing  in  the  act  to  support  that  objection.  It  appears 
to  me  to  apply  to  photographs  generally.  Had  it  been  intended  that  the 
act  should  not  apply  to  photographs  of  individuals,  an  exception  to  that 
effect  would  have  been  inserted.  "With  respect  to  the  objections  made  to 
the  entry  in  the  register,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  neither  of  them  are 
valid  objections  to  the  present  proceedings ;  but  I  will  come  to  the  main 
objection  raised  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  and  founded  on  the  proviso 
in  the  first  section  of  the  act,  viz.,  that  this  was  a  photograph  executed 
on  behalf  of  another  person  for  a  good  or  valuable  consideration,  and  that 
the  copyright  was  not  reserved  to  the  author  by  agreement  in  writing- 
signed  by  the  person  on  whose  behalf  the  same  was  executed.  As  I 
understand  the  facts  of  the  case,  Miiller  requested  the  complainant  to  take 
his  photograph.  The  first  attempt  was  not  approved  of,  and  the  com¬ 
plainant  made  a  second  attempt.  Eventually  Muller  preferred  the  first 
to  the  second  photograph,  and  took  five  copies  of  it,  for  which  he  paid  5s. 
Now,  there  can  be  no  question,  I  think,  that  the  complainant  executed 
both  photographs  for  Muller,  and  it  is  admitted  that  the  copyright  was 
not  reserved  by  any  agreement  between  him  and  Muller.  The  complainant, 
however,  says  that  it  was  not  executed  for  a  good  or  valuable  considera¬ 
tion,  and,  therefore,  the  proviso  is  not  applicable.  Now,  it  is  clear  that 
the  photograph  in  question,  which  is  the  second  that  was  made,  and  was 
I  afterwards  rejected  by  Muller,  was  made  at  the  request  of  Muller,  and 
the  only  question  is  whether  any  consideration  passed  for  the  work  so  done. 
Mr.  Lewis  says  that  the  mere  sitting  and  the  time  occupied  was  a  consi¬ 
deration,  but  without  deciding  that  point  I  think  the  5s.  which  he  paid 
was  the  consideration  for  all  that  was  done.  The  photographer  made  two 
attempts  with  the  view  of  satisfying  his  customer,  and  although  Miiller 
selected  only  one  of  them,  the  payment  was  the  consideration  of  the 
labour  of  the  artist,  the  consideration  for  both  attempts.  I  think,  there¬ 
fore,  the  copyright  in  the  photograph  is  not  vested  in  the  complainant, 
and  must  dismiss  the  summons.” 

What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  value  of  a  negative  to  the  pro¬ 
fessional  photographer  ?  If  not  registered,  or  if  registered  without 
a  special  agreement  with  the  person  who  sits  for  the  portrait,  it  sim¬ 
ply  amounts  to  this — that  the  original  negative,  so  far  as  it  consists 
of  glass,  collodion,  and  silver,  is  the  property  of  the  photographer 
|  who  took  it,  but  that  he  has  no  copyright  in  it ;  or,  to  make  the 
matter  as  plain  as  possible,  he  may  register  and  publish  that  portrait, 
but  his  registration  is  -worthless  so  far  as  protection  is  concerned, 
and  any  unscrupulous  person  may  copy  it  as  often  as  he  chooses. 

- . . - 

CONCERNING  SHARPNESS. 

We  were  entertained  a  few  days  ago  by  a  lively  discussion  which 
took  place  between  two  of  our  photographic  friends  as  to  the  relative 
merits  and  demerits  of  sharpness  in  negatives  and  prints.  We 
wished  exceedingly,  just  at  the  moment,  that  we  were  in  possession 
of  the  phonographer’s  skill  in  catching  the  “  winged  words  ”  as  they 
flew  backwards  and  forwards ;  we  are  sure  it  would  have  furnished 
an  amusing  report  for  our  readers.  As  it  is,  we  must  content  our¬ 
selves  with  detailing  the  principal  arguments  pro  and  con. 

The  discussion  arose  concerning  a  picture  which  Mr.  A.  remarked 
was  full  of  atmospheric  effect;  to  which  Mr.  B.  responded,  after  a 
hasty  glance  at  the  picture,  that  that  was  what  he  was  accustomed 
to  call  a  want  of  sharpness.  Mr.  A.  thereupon  asserted  that  he 
considered  it  a  serious  fault,  and  one  that  showed  a  great  want  of 
taste,  for  an  artist  to  produce  a  picture,  whether  portrait  or  land  - 
I  scape,  sharper  than  could  be  seen  in  nature.  Mr.  B.  replied  that  it 
I  was  by  no  means  easy  or  common  to  produce  such  a  picture ;  that 
'  the  human  eye,  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation,  saw  a  great  deal 
more  and  a  great  deal  further  than  was  generally  supposed,  and 
that  the  sharpest  paper  print,  if  it  preserved  the  foreground,  would 
|  not  give  a  background  any  sharper  than  could  be  seen  on  a  clear 
day  by  looking  out  of  the  window  upon  any  extended  view ;  and 
that  as  to  portraits,  small  size  or  enlarged,  that  were  supposed  to  be 
injured  by  excess  of  sharpness,  it  would  be  found  by  inspection  that 
the  light  and  shade  had  been  badly  managed,  bringing  into  too 
vigorous  relief  defects  which  need  not  have  been  made  so  prominent, 
but  that  in  all  cases  where  what  was  intrinsically  beautiful  or  deli¬ 
cate  was  to  be  depicted,  the  sharper  it  was  delineated  the  better 


would  be  the  effect.  Mr.  A.  replied  that  this  was  altogether  con¬ 
trary  to  his  idea  of  Art ;  the  true  plan  in  producing  a  work  of  art, 
such  as  a  landscape,]  was  to  depict  the  central  or  principal  objects 
carefully  and  sharply,  but  so  to  arrange  all  the  accessories  as  to 
satisfy  the  eye  in  a  general  way,  and  not  to  call  it  away  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  main  object  by  an  undue  refinement  in  the 
execution  of  that  which  was  merely  subservient.  Mr.  B.  retorted 
that  such  a  theory  might  do  very  well  for  what  was  called  Art,  but 
that  it  would  not  stand  the  test  a  moment  when  it  was  applied  to 
Nature.  Nature  finished  all  her  productions,  principal  and 
secondary,  ad  unguem ;  that  the  tree  in  the  background  whose 
branches  sharply  cut  the  sky  was  finished  as  carefully  as  the  flowers 
and  blades  of  grass  in  the  immediate  foreground ;  and  that  the  rea¬ 
son  Art  had  assumed  a  lower  position  was  because  of  her  incapacity 
to  compete  with  Nature,  but  now  that  photography  had  given  us 
the  power  of  reproducing  nature  with  almost  perfect  accuracy, 
there  was  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  done.  Mr.  A.  replied  to 
this  by  denying  that  Nature  and  Art  were  so  greatly  in  disaccord. 
True,  Art  could  not  reproduce  the  infinite  detail  of  Nature,  but  it 
was  not  necessary  that  it  should  be  done.  Nature  herself,  by  means 
of  the  atmosphere,  softened  and  mellowed  the  extreme  distance,  so 
that  sharpness  disappeared  except  in  the  case  of  very  prominent 
and  bold  objects,  such  as  the  outlines  of  a  mountain  painted  against 
the  sky.  Nature  had  also  deprived  us  of  the  power  to  see  every¬ 
thing  with  the  same  distinctness.  If  we  fastened  our  attention  on 
one  tiling,  our  perception  of  the  surrounding  objects  was  indistinct ; 
the  whole  scene  could  not  be  presented  to  us  equally  sharp  and  clear 
at  the  same  time.  Mr.  B.  again  retorted  that  the  same  reasoning 
would  apply  equally  well  to  the  sharpest  picture  ;  the  extreme  dis¬ 
tance  would,  of  course,  lack  much  of  the  sharpness  apparent  in  the 
foreground,  but  this  was  no  reason  why  we  should  not  reproduce  it 
as  accurately  as  possible.  And  so,  also,  in  examining  a  picture,  the 
part  to  which  we  directed  our  attention  would  be  more  distinctly 
seen  than  the  remaining  portion  of  it  to  which  we  gave  no  attention ; 
but  in  Nature,  when  we  wished  to  direct  our  observation  to  the 
secondary  objects,  or  examine  the  view  step  by  step,  the  picture  in 
all  its  details  was  there,  ready  for  our  inspection.  And  so  it  should 
be  in  a  photograph,  the  sharp  details  ought  to  be  preserved,  for 
they  would  certainly  be  wanted  when  the  central  portion  of  the 
picture  had  been  sufficiently  contemplated. 

Mr.  A.  still  appeared  to  be  unconvinced  by  the  arguments  of  Mr. 
B.,  when  the  latter  finally  observed  that  the  fact  was,  that  in  all 
paper  photographs  the  loss  of  detail  all  over  the  picture  was  so 
great — a  matter  easily  verified  by  comparing  the  print  with  the 
negative  under  a  microscope — that  he  really  thought  Mr.  A.  was 
imreasonable  in  demanding  still  more  in  order  to  satisfy  the  require¬ 
ments  of  a  pet  theory.  Mr.  A.  smiled  at  this,  and  acknowledged 
that  whatever  he  might  affirm  about  positives,  he  was  willing  to 
concede  that  it  was  very  desirable  to  secure  a  sharp  negative ;  and, 
with  this  approach  to  an  agreement — leaving  the  main  question  un¬ 
decided — the  friends  separated. 

As  we  did  not  assume  the  office  of  umpire  between  our  friends 
during  the  actual  debate,  so  now  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
this  report  of  the  main  features  of  it.  Our  readers  may  form  then- 
own  conclusions.  Our  opinion  can  be  given  on  some  other  occasion. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  TANNIN  PROCESS.* 

Is  introducing  to  your  notice  the  subject  of  tannin  dry  plates,  for  dis¬ 
cussion  this  evening,  I  am  actuated  by  a  desire  to  reopen  for  your 
consideration  a  question  which  is  now,  perhaps,  more  than  ever 
occupying  the  attention  of  scientific  photographers ;  and  also  by  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  the  members  of  this 
Society  in  perfecting  a  process  which,  in  my  opinion,  will  eventually 
supersede  all  others  of  the  same  class.  I  am  aware  that  there  is  a 
cteneral  predilection  among  the  Edinburgh  photographic  brotherhood 
for  other  dry  processes,  such  as  those  of  the  “gin- and- water'  and 
“beer”  classes,  which,  however  valuable  they  may  be  in  respect  to 
simplicity  and  uniformity  of  action  in  the  preservation  or  sensitising 

*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  October  5th,  1S64. 
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of  dry  plates,  have,  nevertheless,  the  disadvantage  of  being  less 
easily  impressed  by  the  actinic  rays,  not  to  speak  of  the  danger  in¬ 
curred  of  great  waste  of  solution  withdrawn  from  its  legitimate 
purpose. 

The  few  remarks  I  have  to  make  will,  I  fear,  contain  nothing  new 
to  most  of  your  members,  my  experiments  and  practice  having  been 
directed  not  so  much  to  original  researches  in  the  tannin  process  as 
to  the  confirmation  and,  when  the  results  have  been  found  promising, 
to  the  elucidation  of  those  of  others.  I  shall,  therefore,  hi  the  hope 
that  my  observations  may  be  of  use  to  amateurs,  only  briefly  notice 
those  conditions  and  modes  of  procedure  which  appear  to  me  to  be 
the  best  for  securing  certainty  of  success  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
have  only  occasionally  an  opportunity  of  a  field  day  with  dry  plates, 
and  who  prefer  working  with  their  ordinary  materials. 

Great  rapidity,  combined  with  certainty,  according  to  my  expe¬ 
rience,  cannot  be  attained  except  by  a  combination  of  favourable 
circumstances,  many  of  which  have  not  been  accurately  ascertained, 
and  are,  therefore,  not  under  control.  Under  such  conditions  the 
chances  of  failure  are  very  great,  and,  although  now  and  then  very 
rapid  and  good  results  can  be  obtained  by  certain  modifications  of 
collodion  and  developer,  I  would  advise  those  who  have  a  desire  to 
obtain  twelve  good  negatives  from  as  many  tannin  plates  to  prepare 
them  much  in  the  way  originally  proposed  by  Major  Russell. 

In  the  January  numbers  of  The  British  Journal  or  Photography 
I  described  a  modification  of  his  process,  or  rather  of  his  method  of 
working  it,  by  which  some  complications  which  I  considered  unneces¬ 
sary  were  avoided.  With  a  collodion  prepared  by  the  formula  there 
given  I  found  there  was  no  necessity  for  a  substratum  of  gelatine, 
India-rubber,  or  any  other  substance  to  enable  it  to  adhere  firmly  to 
the  glass,  even  when  using  plates  as  large  as  12  X  10.  But,  as 
amateurs  have  not  always  the  convenience,  or  often  do  not  wish  to 
undergo  the  “  fash”  of  malting  their  own  collodion  they  may  use  with 
safety,  for  dry  plates  up  to  10  X  8,  almost  any  of  the  bromo-iodised 
samples  of  collodion  now  in  the  market  without  any  preliminary  coat¬ 
ing,  provided  they  manipulate  with  care  and  dexterity.  The  films,  it 
is  true,  will  be  less  sensitive  than  if  a  greater  proportion  of  bromide 
were  used ;  but  that  disadvantage  is  compensated  for  by  their  greater 
certainty.  I  would  summarise  a  really  good  and  sure,  but  not  rapid, 
tannin  process  for  an  amateur  who  occasionally  manipulates  wet 
plates,  and  who  hates  complications.  Thus : — 

Coat  the  plate,  after  being  thoroughly  cleaned,  with  a  good  sample 
of  bromo-iodised  collodion,  used  for  the  wet  process ;  alloAv  to  set 
rather  longer  than  usual ;  immerse  in  the  ordinary  nitrate  bath  till 
fully  senstised,  but  not  longer ;  drain  well,  and  place  in  a  dipping  bath 
or  porcelain  dish,  containing  distilled  or  filtered  rain  water,  for  five 
minutes ;  remove  into  another  dish  of  spring  or  river  water  for  the 
same  time,  and  so  on  through  four  or  five  changes  of  water ;  dram 
for  a  minute  or  two ;  then  pour  on  and  off  several  times  a  ten-grain 
solution  of  tannin,  and  stand  up  to  dry  in  a  dark  place.  With  four 
and  a-half  inch  focussed  lenses,  one-eighth  inch  stop,  expose  in  sun¬ 
shine  from  one  to  five  minutes,  according  to  the  amount  of  actinic 
light  reflected  from  the  object.  Before  development  run  a  camel’s- 
hair  brush  dipped  in  spirit  varnish  round  the  edge  of  the  film,  to 
the  depth  of  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  then  moisten  "with  alcohol  (not 
methylated)  and  distilled  water  equal  parts ;  wash  under  a  gently 
flowing  tap  till  all  appearance  of  oily  lines  have  disappeared,  and 
develope  by  Major  Russell’s  formula,  or  by  the  following,  which  may 
quickly  be  prepared  for  the  occasion : — 

Pyrogallic  acid .  2  grains. 

Distilled  water . . .  1  ounce . 

Citric  acid .  1  grain. 

Pour  quant,  tuff",  of  this  solution  on  and  off  the  plate  two  or  three 

times,  and  then  add  to  the  same  solution  in  the  developing  glass  one 
drop  of  a  thirty-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  containing  one- 
quarter  of  its  bulk  of  acetic  acid.  Pour  on  again :  if  the  image 
starts  out  immediately  the  plate  has  been  over-exposed.  In  that 
case  there  is  still  a  remedy  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  a  strong  solu¬ 
tion  of  citric  acid  to  the  developer,  and  then  continuing  the 
development  as  before.  But  should  details  be  slow  in  making  their 
appearance — I  mean  by  slow  after  about  a  minute — then  add  a  drop 
or  two  more  of  the  silver.  In  this  way  the  development  of  an 
under  or  an  over-exposed  tannin  plate  is  much  more  under  control 
than  it  can  possibly  be  in  the  wet  process,  where  an  excess  of  the 
nitrate  is  already  on  the  surface.  Fix  and  wash  as  usual. 

Sources  of  Failure. — Little  danger  need  be  feared  from  the  collo¬ 
dion  and  nitrate  bath,  provided  they  work  well  with  the  wet  process. 
In  the  washing,  failure  may  arise  from  its  being  carried  too  far  or 
not  far  enough.  It  is  absolute^  necessary  that  the  whole  of  the 
free  nitrate  should  be  removed,  but  the  washing  must  not  be  carried 
so  far  as  to  remove  from  the  back  of  the  film  the  whole  of  the  soluble 


iodides  and  bromides,  which  have  not  been  decomposed  by  the 
nitrate  of  silver.  Major  Russell  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to 
tills,  and  to  show  that,  in  order  to  prevent  fogging,  a  trace — but  only 
a  trace — of  a  soluble  haloid  salt  must  be  present  in  the  sensitive 
medium  or  in  the  developer,  unless,  indeed,  the  bath  were  exces¬ 
sively  acid,  in  which  case  great  insensitiveness  was  the  result.  He 
also  found  that  an  excess  of  the  soluble  iodide  was  at  least  ten 
times  as  energetic  in  restraining  the  action  of  light  or  of  the 
developer  as  the  same  amount  of  bromide.  At  present  Major  Russell 
is  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  this  subject  in  its  relation  to  a 
bromised  collodion  with  an  alkaline  developer,  and  his  opinions,  so 
far  as  they  have  3ret  been  developed,  have  been  communicated  to  me; 
but  I  should  only  be  anticipating  him  were  I  to  enter  into  the  ques¬ 
tion  at  length  here. 

The  tannin  solution  is  of  great  importance.  If  the  tannin  be  pure 
it  is  only  necessary  to  dissolve  ten  grains  (two  or  three  grains  more 
or  less  do  not  seem  to  make  much  difference)  in  one  ounce  of  distilled 
water,  filter,  and  add  one  drachm  of  alcohol,  in  order  that  it  may 
penetrate  the  film  more  readily,  and  apply  it  to  the  plate  at  once ;  hut 
many  failures  which  are  continually  coming  under  my  notice  arise 
from  impurities  in  tliis  article.  Some  samples  I  have  had,  with 
which,  if  applied  to  the  plate  immediately  after  solution,  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  get  clean  negatives  by  any  mode  of  treatment,  yet  this 
same  tannin,  after  solution  in  tlirec  parts  water  and  one  of  alcohol, 
and  being  allowed  to  stand  for  a  week  or  two,  deposited  a  copious 
curdy  precipitate,  and  was  then,  after  filtration,  quite  as  good  as  the 
best  specimens. 

Another  source  of  failure  arises  from  the  method  of  applying  the 
tannin  solution.  It  should  be  allowed  abundance  of  time  to  penetrate 
the  collodion,  otherwise  the  film  will  be  unequally  acted  upon,  and 
wavy  lines  of  uneven  development  will  be  the  result.  It  is  really  of 
no  importance  whether  the  tannin  be  washed  off  immediately  after 
its  application  or  not,  either  as  regards  sensitiveness  or  certainty,  if 
fresh  portions  of  the  solution  be  used  for  each  plate ;  but  if  the  same 
portion  be  used  for  many  plates,  it  is  then  better  to  wash  it  off 
before  setting  them  aside  to  dry. 

The  above  are  the  chief  sources  of  failure  which  are  likely  to  be  met 
with  in  what  I  may  designate  the  “  slow  and  sure  ”  tannin  process; 
but,  with  proper  precautions,  and  a  little  experience,  they  may  easily 
be  avoided,  and  little  risk  of  failure  need  be  anticipated,  provided  the 
plates,  while  being  prepared,  are  well  protected  from  dust,  and  allowed 
to  dry  spontaneously.  D lying  by  artificial  heat  may  be  had  recourse 
to,  but  in  that  case  the  collodion,  by  being  too  much  desiccated,  loses 
much  of  its  sensitiveness.  If  dried  in  tliis  way,  therefore,  the  plate 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  for  some  hours  exposed  in  the  dark  to 
the  ordinary  temperature  and  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  in  order  to 
regain  its  sensitiveness  before  it  is  exposed  in  the  camera. 

I  do  not  purpose  at  present  to  discuss  the  rapid  processes  with 
simply  bromised  collodion  and  alkaline  developer.  In  my  hands 
both  Mr.  Sutton’s  and  Major  Russell’s  methods  have  proved  very 
uncertain,  for  the  reason  previously  mentioned,  viz.,  our  ignorance 
of  many  of  the  essential  conditions  of  success.  When  these  have 
been  experimentally  ascertained  to  a  nicety,  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  a  dry  tannin  plate,  prepared  from  bromised  collodion,  oi 
from  collodion  containing  a  large  excess  of  bromide  in  proportion  to 
the  iodide,  will  approach,  if  not  equal,  wet  plates,  both  as  respects 
sensitiveness  and  certainty.  George  Dawson. 


“NOTICE  OF  A  CHEAP  AND  SIMPLE  METHOD  OF 
PREPARING  PAPER  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DRAW¬ 
INGS,  IN  WHICH  THE  USE  OF  ANY  SALT  OF 
SILVER  IS  DISPENSED  WITH,” 

Of  the  time  when,  or  by  whom,  bichromate  of  potash  was  first  im¬ 
pressed  into  the  service  of  photograpdiy,  many  of  our  readers  are,  we 
daresay,  profoundly  ignorant.  The  question,  although  by  no  means  of 
vital  importance,  is  yet  highly  interesting  as  a  historical  record.  As 
many  erroneous  opinions  seem  to  prevail  on  this  subject,  we  have 
been  induced  to  print  the  original  communication,  which  was  made 
to  the  Royal  Scottish  Society  of  Arts  on  May  29  th,  1839 ;  and  we  repro¬ 
duce  it  ail  the  more  willingly  because  not  only  has  it  never  appeared 
in  any  photographic  journal,  but  also  because  the  Transactions  of- 
the  Royal  Scottish  Society  of  Arts  had,  when  the  paper  was  published 
in  it,  such  a  limited  circulation  that  at  the  present  time  few  indeed  of 
our  readers  can  possibly  have  access  to  Mr.  Ponton’s  communication. 
Among  some  of  the  prevalent  opinions  are  these  : — That  we  are  in¬ 
debted  to  Mr.  H.  Fox  Talbot  for  the  discovery  of  the  photographic 
properties  of  the  salt  in  question ;  while  M.  Poitevin  wras  the  first  to  mix 
it  with  gelatine.  This  is  erroneous.  The  first  to  discover  its  photo- 
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graphic  properties  when  washed  over  a  sheet  of  paper  was  Mr.  Mungo 
Ponton,  of  Edinburgh,  and  his  discovery  was  communicated  in  the 
interesting  memoir  which  we  append;  while  the  first  to  make  the 
discovery  of  the  wonderful  properties  of  insolubility  conferred  by  it 
upon  gelatinous  substances  was  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  and  on  this  latter 
discovery  depend  the  various  processes  of  carbon  printing,  photo¬ 
graphic  engraving,  photolithography,  and  photographic  enamels,  the 
|  latter  word  being  used  in  its  strict  or  vitreous  sense.  Having  thus 
|  set  these  matters  right,  we  now  append  Mr.  Ponton’s  paper : — 
i  While  attempting  to  prepare  paper  with  the  chromate  of  silver,  for  which 
i  purpose  I  used  first  the  chromate  of  potash,  and  then  the  bichromate  of 
that  alkali,  I  discovered  that  when  paper  was  immersed  in  the  bichro¬ 
mate  of  potash  alone  it  was  powerfully  acted  upon  by  the  sun’s  rays. 
It  accordingly  occurred  to  me  to  try  paper  so  prepared  to  obtain  draw- 
j  ings,  though  I  did  not  at  first  see  how  they  were  to  be  fixed.  The 
I  result  exceeded  my  expectations.  When  an  object  is  laid  in  the  usual 
!  way  upon  this  paper  the  portions  exposed  to  light  speedily  become 
tawny,  passing  more  or  less  into  a  deep  orange,  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  solution  and  the  intensity  of  the  light.  The  portion  covered  by 
the  object  retains  the  original  bright  yellow  tint  which  it  had  before  ex¬ 
posure,  and  the  object  is  thus  represented  yellow  upon  an  orange  ground, 
there  being  several  gradations  of  shade  or  tint,  according  to  the  greater 
or  less  degree  of  transparency  in  the  different  parts  of  the  object. 

In  this  state,  of  course,  the  drawing,  though  very  beautiful,  is  eva¬ 
nescent.  To  fix  it,  all  that  is  required  is  careful  immersion  in  water, 

|  when  it  will  be  found  that  those  portions  of  the  salt  which  have  not  been 
acted  on  by  the  light  are  rapidly  dissolved  out,  while  those  parts  which 
have  been  exposed  to  the  light  are  completely  fixed  in  the  paper.  By 
|  this  second  process  the  object  is  obtained  white  upon  an  orange  ground, 
and  is  quite  permanent.  If  exposed  for  many  hours  together  to  strong 
sunshine  the  colour  of  the  ground  is  apt  to  lose  in  depth,  but  not  more 
so  than  most  other  colouring  matters. 

This  action  of  light  upon  the  bichromate  of  potash  differs  from  that 
upon  salts  of  silver.  Those  of  the  latter,  which  are  blackened  by  light, 
are  of  themselves  insoluble  in  water,  and  it  is  difficult  to  impregnate 
paper  with  them  in  an  equable  manner.  The  blackening  seems  to  be  caused 
by  the  formation  of  oxide  of  silver.  In  the  case  of  the  bichromate  of 
i  potash,  again,  that  salt  is  exceedingly  soluble,  and  paper  can  be  easily 
|  saturated  with  it.  The  agency  of  the  light  not  only  changes  its  colour, 

:  but  deprives  it  of  solubility,  thus  rendering  it  fixed  in  the  paper.  This 
|  action  appears  to  me  to  consist  in  the  disengagement  of  free  chromic  acid, 

|  which  is  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  which  seems  to  combine  with  the  paper, 
j  This  is  rendered  more  probable  from  the  circumstance  that  the  neutral 
!  chromate  exhibits  no  similar  change.  . 

The  active  power  of  the  light  in  this  instance  resides  principally  in  the 
violet  rays,  as  is  the  case  with  the  blackening  of  the  salts  of  silver.  To 
demonstrate  this,  three  similar  fiat  bottles  were  filled — one  with  ammo- 
niuret  of  copper,  which  transmits  the  violet  rays ;  the  second  with  bichro¬ 
mate  of  potash,  transmitting  the  yellow  rays ;  and  the  third  with  tincture 
of  iodine,  transmitting  the  red  rays.  The  paper  was  readily  acted  on 
through  the  first,  but  scarcely,  if  at  all,  through  the  second  and  third, 
although  much  more  light  passed  through  the  bottle  filled  with  bichro¬ 
mate  of  potash,  than  through  the  one  filled  with  ammoniuret  of  copper. 

The  best  mode  of  preparing  paper  with  bichromate  of  potash  is  to  use 
a  saturated  solution  of  that  salt,  soak  the  paper  well  in  it,  and  then  dry 
it  rapidly  at  a  brisk  fire,  excluding  it  from  daylight.  Paper  thus  pre¬ 
pared  acquires  a  deep  orange  tint  on  exposure  to  the  sun.  If  the  solution 
be  less  strong,  or  the  drying  less  rapid,  the  colour  will  not  be  so  deep. 

A  pleasing  variety  may  be  made  by  using  sulphate  of  indigo  along 
with  the  bichromate  of  potash,  the  colour  of  the  object  and  of  the  paper 
being  then  of  different  shades  of  green.  In  this  way  also  an  object  may 
be  represented  of  a  darker  shade  than  the  ground. 

Paper  prepared  with  bichromate  of  potash  is  equally  sensitive  with 
most  of  the  papers  prepared  with  salts  of  silver,  though  inferior  to  some 
of  them.  It  is  not  sufficiently  sensitive  to  the  camera  obscura,  but 
answers  quite  well  for  taking  drawings  from  dried  plants,  or  for  copying 
prints,  &c.  Its  great  recommendation  is  its  cheapness  and  the  facility 
with  which  it  can  be  prepared.  The  price  of  the  bichromate  of  potash  is 
two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  pound  ;  whereas  of  the  nitrate  of  silver 
only  half  an  ounce  could  be  obtained  for  that  sum.  The  preparing  of  the 
paper  with  the  salts  of  silver  is  a  work  of  extreme  nicety  ;  whereas  both 
the  preparing  of  the  paper  with  the  bichromate  of  potash  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  fixing  of  the  image  are  matters  of  great  simplicity,  and  I  am, 
.  therefore,  hopeful  that  this  method  may  be  found  of  considerable  practi¬ 
cal  utility  in  aiding  the  operations  of  the  lithographer.  M.  Ponton. 


ON  POSING  AND  LIGHTING  THE  FIGURE :  BEING  A 
FEW  HINTS  ON  THE  ART  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY.* 

By  M.  Petsch  and  Dr.  Vogel. 

If  we  consider  the  immense  number  of  cartes  de  visit t  now  produced, 
after  throwing  aside  all  those  that  are  worthless  in  a  technical  point  of 
view,  vre  cannot  fail  to  notice,  on  looking  through  the  very  large  number 
i*  From  Photographische  Mittheilungen. 


of  excellent  cartes  remaining,  that  very  few  indeed  of  them  are  up  to 
the  mark,  regarded  in  an  artistic  light. 

We  trust  it  will  not  be  considered  arrogant  on  our  part  if  we  venture 
to  inquire  somewhat  into  the  reason  of  these  imperfections.  We  speak 
here  purely  from  love  of  the  subject,  and  entirely  unbiassed  by  any 
private  interests ;  and,  if  we  think  proper  to  criticise  somewhat  severely, 
it  is  only  because  we  know  that  a  man  must  first  be  fully  convinced  of 
his  failings  before  we  can  expect  him  to  correct  them.  We  will  suppose, 
of  course,  that  the  photographs  we  are  about  to  speak  of  are,  technically 
considered,  all  that  can  be  desired. 

Why  is  it  that  so  many  technically  perfect  pictures,  although  true 
copies  of  the  reality,  are  declared  by  the  public  to  be  unlike ,  and,  spite  of  all 
their  fineness,  bad ?  “The  fault  is  in  the  original!”  exclaim  some.  “Ican’t 
make  a  man  out  of  an  ape !”  And  such  excuses  are  not  altogether  invalid. 

The  photographer  cannot  make  his  original  handsomer  than  ho 
naturally  is  ;  but  the  plainest-looking  individual  does  not  appear  equally 
ugly  from  every  point  of  view.  Some  defects  are  more  prominent  in  the 
full  face ;  others  in  the  profile.  To  recognise  these  defects  and  discover 
the  point  from  which  they  are  least  visible  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  talents  of  a  portrait  photographer ;  by  a  skilful  solution  of  this 
problem,  he  will  obtain  pictures  which  non-professionals  will  even  say 
flatter ,  but  which  are,  nevertheless,  nothing  more  than  true  copies  of  the 
most  favourable  aspect  of  the  original.  Many  otherwise  meritorious 
photographers  entirely  lack  this  tact ;  they  frequently  take  their  pictures 
not  only  not  from  the  most  favourable  aspect,  but  from  the  ugliest ;  and,  to 
make  matters  worse,  give  their  sitter  a  most  unhappy  pose  and  still 
unhappier  light.  With  such  pictures,  however  true  to  nature  in  all  other 
respects,  the  public  has  a  right  to  be  disgusted. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  fault  of  such  inartistic  failures  is  not 
always  the  photographer’s.  Much  depends  on  the  figure,  gait,  costume, 
and  disposition  of  the  sitter. 

With  some  persons  you  can  do  nothing.  Stiff  as  if  they  were  made  of 
wood,  they  obstinately  resist  every  effort  of  the  photographer  to  place 
them  in  a  favourable  position,  and  even  get  impatient  and  betray  by 
their  countenances  displeasure  which,  of  course,  is  done  full  justice  to  in 
the  portrait.  Others  insist  on  a  certain  position  quite  unsuitable  to  them, 
or  they  are  not  able,  even  with  the  help  of  headrests,  &c.,  to  keep  motion¬ 
less  ;  others,  again,  appear  in  an  unbecoming  costume ;  in  short,  there 
are  a  thousand  contingencies  which  all,  more  or  less,  affect  the  success  of 
the  portrait,  and  which  are  generally  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  photogra¬ 
pher,  whilst  the  public  is  really  to  blame.  Then,  again,  the  time  given  to 
the  photographer  to  study  his  sitter,  is  very  short.  Whilst  the  portrait 
painter  has  the  opportunity  of  studying  his  original  for  hours,  or  even 
days,  together,  and  of  entrapping  his  physical  and  intellectual  peculiari¬ 
ties,  watching  his  varied  emotions  under  different  circumstances,  and  is 
thus  enabled  to  seize  and  hold  fast  the  artistic  and  beautiful  points,  the 
photographer  has  but  a  very  short  time  for  the  artistic  study  of  his  sitter, 
and  yet  such  a  study  must  precede  the  taking  of  the  picture.  In  a  few 
seconds  or  minutes  he  must  detect  the  characteristic  points  of  his  sitters, 
and,  possibly,  group,  pose,  and  photograph  them  in  an  equally  short 
space  of  time. 

His  task  is,  consequently,  infinitely  more  difficult  than  the  portrait 
painter’s  ;  the  more  so,  because  not  everything  that  can  be  painted  can 
be  photographed,  and  because  even  his  fairest  productions  lack  the  charm 
of  colour. 

So  much  the  more  praise  is  due  to  the  photographer  who  overcomes  all 
these  difficulties,  and  such  an  one  may,  at  least  with  equal  right,  lay 
claim  to  the  appellation  “artist”  with  the  portrait  painter,  who,  perhaps, 
looks  down  on  him  with  something  like  contempt. 

Having  thus  considered  the  evils  of  the  case  which  are  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  public,  let  us  now  look  at  those  for  which  the  photographer  is  alone 
to  blame.  A  very  wide-spread  fault  is  the  monotony  of  our  cartes — the 
perpetual  repetition  of  one  position  and  kind  of  drapery,  and  lighting. 

It  may  happen,  for  instance,  that  a  photographer  has  produced  a  very 
successful  portrait  of  a  young  lady  sitting  at  a  table,  with  her  head  resting 
on  her  hand — a  position  very  natural  to  her ;  and  it  is  pretty  nearly 
certain  that  the  photographer  will  repeat  the  same  position  and  arrange¬ 
ment  in  all  the  portraits  of  young  ladies  he  takes  for  weeks  afterwards, 
without  thinking  that  the  posture  which  was  easy  and  graceful  in 
the  first  lady  appears  stiff  and  unnatural  in  another,  who  is  not  used  to 
sitting  in  the  same  way;  without  noticing  that  the  background  and 
drapery  which  harmonised  with  the  colour  of  the  dress  in  the  first 
one  does  not  at  all  suit  the  dress  of  the  next ;  without  imagining  that  the 
light  which  happened  to  answer  thoroughly  for  the  one,  is  not  at  all 
admissible  for  the  other.  Others  make  their  ladies  all  holding  a  book, 
a  handkerchief,  or  with  a  finger  to  their  mouths,  &c.,  and  repeat  the 
position  in  all  their  portraits  for  weeks  together,  until  they  suddenly  get 
some  new  idea,  to  be  worn  out  in  the  same  way. 

Still  worse  are  those  positions  which  do  not  harmonise  with  the 
character  of  the  sitter.  We  see  many  place  their  ladies  against  a  column 
in  an  attitude  that  would  suit  Frau  Johanna  Wagner  as  “  Iphigenia” 
admirably,  but  such  a  pose  is  not  at  all  fit  for  a  simple  citizen’s  daughter, 
and  would  only  excite  the  banter  of  her  friends. 

Another  fault,  perhaps  more  common  than  monotony  in  posing  and 
arrangement,  is  improper  lighting.  The  advantages  of  a  softened  and 
skilfully-directed  light  are  recognised  by  but  few ;  many  still  think  they 
cannot  have  too  much  light,  and  only  exclude  direct  sunshine,  leaving 
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the  whole  studio  open.  The  perpendicular  light  makes  the  shining  hair 
look  grey  where  it  should  be  dark,  throws  deep  shadows  round  the  eyes 
and  under  the  nose  and  lips,  and  makes  the  forehead  and  hands  appear 
as  white  as  the  shirt,  whereas  they  are  really  much  darker.  It  is  quite 
reasonable  that  the  public  should  esteem  such  a  portrait,  spite  of  its 
correctness  of  outline,  a  vile  production. 

No  less  frequent  is  the  fault  of  many  photographers  in  making  their 
sitters  look  directly  into  the  light,  whereby  the  eyes  are  dazzled,  the 
pupils  contracted,  and,  consequently,  the  eyes  appear  dull  and  lifeless. 

Others,  who  have  recognised  the  importance  of  softened  light,  and  pro¬ 
vided  their  studios  with  blinds,  do  not  understand  how  to  use  them,  or 
are  not  industrious  enough  to  study  the  matter.  They  fall  into  the  error 
of  monotony,  already  mentioned,  and  light  all  faces  in  precisely  the  same 
way,  not  thinking  that  the  wrinkled  face  of  age,  and  the  smooth  face  of 
youth — black  eyes  and  blue  ones,  require  quite  a  different  light.  Nor  are 
they  aware  how  varied  are  the  effects  that  may  be  produced  by  a  skilful 
use  of  light — how  flat  faces  may  be  rounded,  and  hard  features  softened. 

No  less  an  evil  is  to  be  found  in  the  choice  of  accessories.  Many  good 
cartes  are  spoilt  by  being  overloaded  with  furniture,  statues,  books,  ink- 
stands,  vases,  pianos,  &c.,  so  that  the  chief  figure  sometimes  passes  un¬ 
noticed  on  account  of  the  mass  of  accessories,  especially  if  these  latter  are 
of  a  light  colour.  Similar  blunders  are  often  made  in  the  choice  of  back¬ 
grounds,  which  are,  as  a  rule,  too  light,  not  to  speak  of  the  immense 
numbers  that  are  painted  without  any  taste  at  all.  Then  there  is  the 
stereotyped  curtain — sometimes  hanging  in  folds  like  wood,  sometimes 
creased  like  a  pocket-handkerchief,  or  rolled  up  like  an  immense  dish- 
clout — frequently  harmonising  as  little  with  the  background  as  the  other 
accessories,  whereas  a  well-chosen  and  tastefully-arranged  drapery  con¬ 
tributes  much  to  the  effect  of  the  picture. 

We  have  only  touched  upon  some  of  the  most  common  blunders,  and 
shall  return  to  the  subject  later.  To  avoid  them  is,  it  must  be  confessed, 
not  easy.  There  must  be,  on  the  one  hand,  artistic  taste  to  enable  the 
photographer  to  choose  the  most  favourable  light,  suitable  position,  and 
accessories  for  each  particular  kind  of  portrait ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
careful  study,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  see  at  a  glance  what  will  best  suit 
the  sitter,  and  not  be  obliged  to  defer  his  judgment  till  the  print  is  taken. 
The  latter  may  be  acquired  by  practice,  attention,  diligence,  and  the 
study  of  good  models ;  the  former  must  be  innate.  The  man  who  is  not 
naturally  gifted  with  artistic  taste  will  never  be  more  than  a  mechanic, 
and  with  such  an  one,  art  counts  for  nothing.  Indeed,  the  only  cause  that 
■can  be  given  for  the  production  of  so  many  mechanical  pictures  is  that 
the  greater!  part  of  the  public  is  as  ignorant  of  art  as  the  photographer 
who  produces  them. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  judge  the  photographer  harshly.  In  many  cases 
he  does  his  best,  and  the  reason  that  his  best  is  so  bad  is  to  be  found  in 
the  education  he  has  had.  In  most  studios  and  handbooks  nothing  but 
purely  mechanical  photography  is  taught ;  nowhere  has  the  photographer 
the  means  of  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  chemistry  indispensable  to  his 
occupation,  or  of  enlightening  himself  in  its  artistic  requirements. 

Having  thus  briefly  reviewed  the  artistic  defects  of  otherwise  excellent 
prints,  we  proceed  to  consider  how  these  defects  may  be  avoided,  and 
how  artistically-fine  prints  may  be  produced  by  photography.  Here 
much  care  is  to  be  employed,  and  we  shall  show  that  to  furnish  anything 
meritorious  thorough  study  and  delicate  powers  of  observation  are  requisite. 

The  photographer  labours  under  some  disadvantages  not  experienced 
by  the  painter  or  the  sculptor.  -  They  can  idealise — that  is,  supply  any 
defects  which  even  the  best  of  originals  are  sure  to  have — but  the  photo¬ 
grapher  can  supply  nothing.  There  is  only  left  to  him  the  ability  to  pose 
and  light  his  sitter  with  taste,  observing  carefully  its  defects,  and  avoid¬ 
ing  them  if  possible  by  the  choice  of  position,  or  concealing  them  by 
various  devices ;  if  he  neglect  this,  the  most  excellent  apparatus  and 
formulae  will  not  furnish  him  with  an  artistic  picture. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Exhibition  or  the  Photographic  Society  of  Scotland. — The  usual 
details  as  to  the  medals  to  be  awarded  for  various  classes  of  pictures  at 
tho  forthcoming  Exhibition  of  this  Society,  at  Edinburgh,  will  be  found  in 
our  advertising  columns.  The  Exhibition  is  intended  to  be  opened  about 
the  middle  of  December ;  but  the  30th  of  November,  it  will  be  seen,  is 
to  bo  the  last  day  for  receiving  pictures. 

A  Photographic  Foundation  Stone. — We  understand  that  Mr.  Jabez 
Hughes  is  building  a  handsome  establishment,  at  Hyde,  comprising  a 
commodious  dwelling-house,  in  addition  to  the  usual  studio,  show-rooms, 
dressing-rooms,  printing  and  other  necessary  premises.  When  complete 
it  will  be  one  of  the  most  perfect  establishments  in  the  kingdom.  Mr. 
Hughes  deposited  in  a  cavity  of  the  foundation  stone  a  hermetically-sealed 
bottle,  containing  not  only  the  usual  current  coins  and  a  copy  of  The 
Times,  but  also  tho  last  numbers  of  The  British  JournAl  of  Photo¬ 
graph  ^  1  hotogruphic  News,  and  the  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society, 
as  representing  contemporary  photographic  literature.  In  addition  was 
deposited  carte  portraits  of  himself  and  family,  as  well  as  of  the  Queen 
and  members  of  the  Royal  Family,  whom  he  has  photographed  this  autumn, 
and  a  view  of  the  old  premises  that  have  been  pulled  down.  We  corn¬ 
in'  r.i  ie  idea  for  general  adoption;  for  even  our  silver  prints,  when  thus 
removed  from  damp,  light,  and  variations  of  temperature,  will,  doubtless, 

1  ■  c-?*tury*<?  trW?  hcnce,as  they  are  now,  and  such  relics  will 

i  i  a  singular  interest  to  future  archaeologists. 


MICROSCOPIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

[We  extract  tho  following  from  a  pamphlet  recently  published  by  M. 

Dagron,  bearing  the  title  Traite  de  Photographic  Microscopique.] 

The  most  important  piece  of  apparatus  is  the  camera.  Hero  is  a  drawing 
of  it,  and  the  necessary  explanation. 


B,  frame  in  which  is  placed  the  micrometer  used  in  focussing,  and  a  iter- 
wards  the  thin  sheet  of  glass  prepared  to  receive  tho  microscopic  prints. 

C,  a  plate  of  copper,  moving  on  tho  axis  D,  and  which  holds  tho  thin 
sheet  of  glass  in  its  proper  position. 

E,  microscope  used  in  getting  the  micrometer  in  focus.  In  the  interior, 
occupying  a  position  opposite  to  this  microscope,  is  the  lens,  which  moves 
in  a  proper  slide.  The  lens  and  microscope  E  advance  and  move  back 
again  bjr  means  of  a  screw. 

F,  a  spring  which  presses  the  point  of  the  screw  G,  in  succession,  upon 
the  eight  notches  which  are  formed  on  the  upper  part  of  tho  frame  B. 

H,  a  wooden  bench,  supporting  all  the  parts  already  described. 

I,  a  screw  which  fastens  the  tube  upon  the  bench. 

J  J',  a  diaphragm  concentrating  the  light  upon  the  lens. 

ILMN,a  lateral  opening  made  in  the  tube,  in  order  to  introduce 
the  hand  into  the  interior,  so  as  to  regulate  the  objective. 

O,  a  slide  moving  in  grooves,  and  closing  the  opening  K  L  M  N,  when 
the  image  is  in  focus. 

P,  a  stop  for  the  slide. 

Q  R  S,  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  tube,  upon  which  is  placed  the 
negative  and  the  ground  glass. 

The  negative  from  which  the  positives  are  obtained  may  be  either 
carte  size,  half-plate,  or  whole-plate.  The  negative  is  placed  at  the  end 
of  the  tube  QES,  and  exposed  to  a  strong  light  in  front  of  a  window. 
The  parallel  rays  of  light  which  traverse  it  are  converged  by  means  of  a 
lens  of  short  focus,  and  so  paint  upon  the  prepared  glass  an  image  micro¬ 
scopically  small. 

By  means  of  the  microscope  a  sharp  focus  is  obtained  upon  the  lines  of 
the  micrometer,  which,  of  course,  occupies  the  precise  position  in  which 
the  prepared  glass  will  be  placed.  When  the  fine  lines,  or  the  particles 
of  dust  on  the  micrometer  are  distinctly  seen,  the  image  is  brought 
into  focus  by  moving  forwards  or  backwards,  by  means  of  the  screw,  the 
interior  lens.  By  turning  the  screw  one  way  or  other  the  image  will 
soon  be  perceived,  and  it  speedily  becomes  a  very  easy  matter  to  bring 
it  into  a  sharp  focus. 

The  time  of  exposure  varies  from  one  to  three  seconds,  according  to 
the  light. 

When  one  exposure  has  been  made  the  multiplier  is  advanced  one 
notch,  then  another,  and  so  on  to  the  eighth.  The  plate  is  then  de¬ 
veloped.  A  magnifying  glass  is  necessary  in  order  to  follow  and  watch 
the  development,  The  magnifying  glass  only  answers  for  the  develop¬ 
ment.  A  compound  microscope  is  necessary  in  order  to  judge  properly  of 
the  resultant  picture,  and  determine  whether  it  is  worth  mounting  in  the 
little  Stanhope  cylinder  or  stone  properly  ground. 

When  the  photographs  have  been  selected  they  are  cut  apart  in  small 
squares  by  an  ordinary  diamond.  Great  care  is  necessary  in  order  to 
prevent  all  traces  of  dust  on  the  image.  The  Stanhope,  or  prepared 
jewel,  is  now  slightly  warmed  by  placing  it  on  the  top  of  a  small 
furnace;  then  the  surface  is  covered  with  Canada  balsam,  and  the 
small  squares  of  glass  pressed  to  it-— gently  at  first,  and  afterwards 
with  more  force  ;  they  are  then  left  to  dry.  The  Stanhope  and  the  glass 
containing  the  print,  now  forming  one  whole,  are  properly  ground  and 
rounded  off,  when  the  work  is  done.  Should  bubbles  of  air  be  found  . 
interposed  between  the  image  and  the  Stanhope,  the  balsam  can  be  again 
softened  by  heat,  and  the  bubbles  removed  by  using  a  greater  degree  of 
pressure. 


Photographically-Illustrated  Works. — Mr.  A.  W.  Bennett’s  series 
of  .works,  illustrated  by  photography,  will  shortly  be  increased  by  an 
editionof  Prof.  Longfellow’s  “Hyperion”  embellished  by  twenty-four  pho¬ 
tographs  of  the  scenery  of  the  Rhine,  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol,  by  Mr. 
F .  Frith ;  and  by  a  work  on  the  Cathedrals  and  ancient  Structures  of 
Normandy,  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Stephens,  with  twenty-five  photographic  illus¬ 
trations  by  Messrs.  Cundall  and  Downes.— -Atlmawn. 
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Tannin  Pictures,  by  Jabez  Hughes. 

Mr.  Hughes  is  so  -well  known  to  our  readers  as  a  successful  portraitist 
that  any  allusion  to  his  ability  in  that  department  of  photography  would 
here  be  needless ;  but  few  of  our  readers  are  aware  that  Mr.  Hughes  is 
entitled  to  rank  among  the  very  foremost  of  our  dry-plate  artists.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  9  X  7  views  of  Osborne,  which  are  at  present  before  us,  amply  testify 
to  this.  So  far  as  clean  manipulation  is  concerned  they  are  absolutely 
without  a  flaw,  while  in  point  of  softness — although  this  quality  is  not  at 
the  expense  of  sharpness — they  are  equal  to  any  “wet  collodion”  prints. 

In  an  interesting  and  humourous  letter  which  accompanied  these  pic¬ 
tures,  Mr.  Hughes  says  he  sends  them  as  illustrations  of  the  fact  that, 
although  blurring  usually  confines  its  attentions  to  tannin  negatives,  it 
sometimes — nay  often,  and  in  his  case  always — neglects  to  put  in  an 
appearance.  Certainly  the  pictures  before  us  amply  warrant  this  asser¬ 
tion,  for  cleaner  or  crisper  photographs  we  have  rarely  seen  by  any  pro¬ 
cess  whatever. 

Mr.  Hughes’s  communication  was  not  intended  for  publication,  else 
we  should  have  desired  to  publish  it  in  extenso  ;  but  when  we  assure  Mr. 
Hughes  that  a  great  benefit  will  be  conferred  on  photographers  generally 
by  one  or  two  short  extracts,  we  feel  quite  certain  that  he  will  willingly 
pardon  us  for  taking  this  liberty : — 

“  Having  read  very  much  this  season  in  all  the  journals  about  blurring ,  and 
how  subject  the  tannin  process  was  to  this  defect,  and  also  noticing  the  super- 
ingenious  methods  for  its  avoidance,  I  was  in  doubt  whether  I  ought  to  be  so 
complacent  with  my  own  practice  of  the  process.  As  I  had  adopted  no  clever 
precaution  to  avoid  this  defect,  but  had  used  the  tannin  process  in  all  its  inno¬ 
cence  and  simplicity,  I  thought  that  this  drawback  must  certainly  be  present  in 
my  plates,  and  that  my  usually-observant  eye  had  somehow  missed  it.  I  there¬ 
fore  brought  a  few  of  my  prints  to  town  when  last  I  saw  you,  with  a  view  to  having 
this  blurring  difficulty  cleared  up.  I  confess  that  my  photographic  education 
was  so  far  incomplete  that  I  did  not  know  what  blurring  really  was,  and  there¬ 
fore  submitted  my  prints  to  Mr.  Simpson,  asking  for  information,  and  the  blur¬ 
ring  pointed  out.  He  maintained  that  the  defect  was  not  present,  and  that  the 
prints  confirmed  his  idea  that  blurring  was  not  a  necessary  or  a  usual  conco¬ 
mitant  of  the  tannin  process,  &c.,  &c. 

“  Well,  please  understand  me,  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  this  controversy. 
I  do  not  wish  my  prints  to  be  brought  into  court  as  evidence  in  favour  of  either 

plaintiff  or  defendant.” 

Concerning  the  course  of  manipulation  practised  by  him,  Mr.  Hughes  says: 

“The  fact  is  that  the  simple  original  tannin  process  has  been  so  much 
altered,  modified,  improved,  varied,  doctored,  turned  topsy-turvy  and  inside  out, 
that  in  its  ancient  and  homely  simplicity  it  almost  looks  like  a  new  process.  I 
am  almost  ashamed  to  confess  the  reprehensible  manner  in  which  I  have 
neglected  the  accumulated  experience  in  working  the  process.  *  *  *  * 

To  escape  the  blurring,  I  have  not  adopted  the  precaution  of  using  yellow 
glass,  and  transferring  my  negatives.  I  have  not  painted  the  backs  yellow;  I 
have  not  even  used  red  blotting-paper.  I  dare  say  this  is  very  wrong,  but  I 
am  not  excusing  myself,  only  making  a  clean  breast.  Well,  I  plead  guilty — 
though  I  used  plates  as  large  as  13  X  13  inches— to  employing  no  substratum 
of  gelatine  nor  India-rubber— not  even  that  fluid  sold  for  the  purpose,  with  the 
Greek  name  and  the  abominable  smell.  I  coated  my  plates,  not  with  bromised 
collodion,  but  with  the  usual  commonplace  collodion  that  I  take  my  portraits 
with  daily.  I  sensitised  the  plates  in  the  same  bath  that  all  day  had  done  duty  for 
Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson.  After  coming  out  of  the  bath,  the  plates  were 
immersed  in  distilled  water  for  a  few  minutes,  then  washed  under  the  tap,  and 
a  fifteen-grain  solution  of  tannin  flowed  over.  They  were  put  aside  to  dry 
without  washing  the  tannin  off.  Well,  these  no  doubt  imperfect  means  have 
given  me  considerable  satisfaction,  and  the  prints  I  send  are  so  produced.  *  * 
It  is  the  original  tannin  process  pure  and  simple.” 

As  we  have  previously  stated,  Mr.  Hughes’s  remarks,  although  not 
written  for  publication,  will  be  read  with  so  much  interest,  and  will,  be 
so  generally  useful,  that  we  need  not  apologise  for  giving  them  publicity . 


clings  of  Serif  ties. 
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An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Hall,  5,  St.  Andrew’  s- 
square,  on  TYednesday,  the  5th  instant, — J .  Nicol,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  chair. 

A  paper  entitled  Remarks  on  the  Tannin  Process  [see  page  399],  by 
George  Dawson,  A.M.,  Lecturer  on  Photography,  King’s  College,  Lon¬ 
don,  was  read.  .  1 

Mr.  Peat  said  he  had  suffered  much,  since  he  began  to  work  the  tannin 
process,  from  splitting  up  of  the  film ;  and  not  even  edging  with  spiiit 
varnish,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Dawson,  would  prevent  it.  So  trouble¬ 
some,  indeed,  had  this  been  that  he  had  resolved  to  abandon  tannin  and 
return  to  his  “beer,”  when  a  friend  recommended  him  to  try  chloroform 
varnish,  and  he  found  that  it  answered  admirably. 

Mr.  Crawford  thought  that  quick-drying  copal  varnish  would  answer 
better  than  anything  else,  and  said  that  all  spirit  varnishes  were  too 
easily  penetrated  by  water.  .  . 

The  Chairman  always  used  a  solution  of  amber  in  chloroform,  and 
found  it  excellent ;  indeed  during  the  last  four  months  he  had  not  lost  a 
single  negative  from  loosening  of  the  film.  He  could  also  speak  with 


much  confidence  of  the  recommendation  to  moisten  the  film  with  equal 
parts  of  alcohol  and  water.  It  gave  a  toughness  and  strength  to  it  that 
enabled  the  operator  to  develope  with  comfort  instead  of  terror ;  and  in 
his  hands,  at  least,  it  had  prevented  the  film  rising  up  in  a  state  of  univer¬ 
sal  blister,  the  settling  down  of  which  so  often  left  the  sky  all  mottled. 
He  considered  Mr.  Dawson  was  mistaken,  however,  in  recommending 
them  not  to  use  methylated  spirit.  Every  plate  that  he  had  developed 
that  season  had  been  moistened  with  it,  and  the  negatives  that  he  had 
from  time  to  time  shown  at  the  Society’s  meetings  were  quite  sufficient 
proof  that  it  had  no  injurious  effect. 

Mr.  McGlashon  having  been  requested  to  take  the  chair, 

Mr.  Nicol  said  it  would  be  remembered  that  a  few  weeks  ago  he  had 
the  pleasure  of  bringing  before  them  Hanbury’s  washing  machine,  as 
improved  by  Mr.  Slight ;  but  since  that  time,  however,  like  a  faithless 
maiden,  he  had  thrown  off  Mr.  Slight  and  transferred  his  allegiance  to 
Mr.  A.  M.  Peters,  plumber,  Dundas-street,  the  inventor  of  the  washing 
machine  then  before  them.  Mr.  Peters’s  machine  he  thought  the  most 
perfect  that  had  yet  been  made — because,  first,  it  provided  in  a  most  effi¬ 
cient  manner  for  draining  the  prints  for  any  given  time  between  each 
immersion,  discharged  itself  in  a  few  seconds,  could  be  made  to  go  at  any 
rate  that  it  might  be  thought  desirable,  and  so  did  its  work  in  less  time 
than  any  other  ;  secondly,  it  was  so  very  simple  that  it  could  hardly  get 
out  of  order,  and,  being  simple,  was  cheap  ;  and  lastly,  it  took  up  very 
little  space. — a  desirable  quality  in  many  places  where  room  was  scarce. 

The  machine  was  then  removed  to  the  lobby,  where  a  supply  of  water 
was  got  from  the  cistern,  and  it  was  put  in  motion.  The  members  hav¬ 
ing  returned  to  the  hall,  expressed  very  general  approval  of  the  machine, 
as  being  well  adapted  to  do  the  work  required  of  it. 

The  Chairman  intimated  that  the  next  meeting  would  be  held  in  a 
fortnight,  the  season  for  semi-monthly  meetings  having  come  round. 

After  the  usual  votes  of  thanks  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Description  of  the  Washing  Machine  Alluded  to  in  the  Foregoing 

Report. 


A,  a  box  of  zinc  eighteen  inches  square,  represented  with  the  front  re¬ 
moved  to  show  the  mechanism  which  gives  the  motion. 

B,  a  perforated  division  three  inches  from  the  front. 

C,  ordinary  leather  valve  of  large  diameter  to  let  out  the  water. 

D,  Lambert’s  valve-cock,  through  which  the  water  is  supplied. 

E,  compound  lever,  the  depression  of  which  opens  the  valve  C,  and 
sliuts  tliG  cock  T). 

F,  box  suspended  to  the  lever  E,  and  having  a  stopcock  at  the  bottom. 

G,  hole  with  piece  of  pipe  or  knee-joint  through  which  the  water  runs 
to  fill  the  box  F. 

Mode  of  Action. 

When  the  machine  is  coupled  by  the  coupling  at  the  Lambert's  cock 
D  to  a  tube  from  a  cistern  the  water  rushes  in  and  through  the  perforated 
division  B,  fills  the  large  chamber  in  which  the  prints  are  placed,  either 
on  travs  or  otherwise.  When,  however,  it  rises  up  to  the  hole  G  it  flows 
through  and  fills  the  box  F,  which,  when  quite  full,  weighs  down  the 
lever  E,  which  opens  the  valve  C  and  shuts  the  cock  D. 

Although  the  box  F  requires  to  be  quite  full  before  it  will  depress  the 
lever,  it  is  so  arranged  that,  when  it  is  depressed,  it  will  be  kept  down 
till  the  last  ounce  of  water  escapes  through  the  cock  at  the  bottom.  And 
so  by  regulating  this  cock,  the  chamber  in  which  the  prints  are  may  be 
kept  empty  for  hours  or  minutes,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  as  soon,  however, 
as  the  suspended  box  is  quite  empty,  the  lever  falls  and  the  action  again 
commences,  and  goes  on  as  before. 

GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  evening 
of  Thursday,  the  Gth’instaqt,  at  the  Andersonian  University,— Mr.  John 
Jex  Long  in  the  chair. 
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Mr  Jacob  Ewing  introduced  the  subject  of  tbe  Carbon  Process.  He 
said  that  ever  since  Swan’s  carbon  process  appeared  in  the  photographic 
prints  he  had  been  a  staunch  devotee  of  it,  and  had  used  all  his  spare 
time  in  trying  to  make  some  progress.  He  had  never  been  able  to  secure 
any  results  from  the  formula  first  published  by  Mr.  Swan.  That  gentle¬ 
man’s  method  of  making  pigmented  gelatine  was  simply  to  coat  a  plate 
of  glass  with  ordinary  collodion,  and  to  cover  that  again,  when  set,  with 
a  solution  of  gelatine,  to  which  had  been  added  some  pigment.  Mr.  Swan 
said  that  this,  when  dried,  was  easily  removed  from  the  surface  of  the 
plate  with  a  knife.  He  (Mr.  Ewing)  never  could  manage  it  properly,  and 
when  it  did  come  off  the  plate  it  was  the  same  as  if  one  took  splittings  of 
horn.  He  had,  however,  tried  another  plan.  Instead  of  covering  the 
glass  with  the  gelatine,  he  damped  a  sheet  of  thin  common  paper,  and 
spread  it  on  a  plate  of  glass,  turning  up  the  edges;  and  on  that  he  spread 
his  solution  of  pigmented  gelatine.  That  solution  was  formed  as  follows 
Taking  two  and  a-half  small  sheets  of  gelatine  he  dissolved  them  in  ten 
ounces  of  water,  then  boiled  it  thoroughly.  To  that  he  added  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  sugar,  and  a  pretty  strong  pinch  of  salt,  and  kept  Stirling  it 
during  the  time  it  was  boiling.  "When  it  had  boiled  about  fifteen  minutes 
he  set  it  aside,  and  added  his  colouring  matter,  consisting  of  a  quarter  of 
a  stick  of  Indian  ink,  and  a  piece  of  lake  colour,  about  the  size  of  a  pea, 
dissolved  in  water.  After  adding  the  colouring  matter  to  the  gelatine,  he 
filtered  it  through  flannel  or  two  thicknesses  of  muslin.  To  the  quantity 
of  gelatine  and  water  mentioned  he  added  three  drachms  of  bichromate 
of  potash  in  the  form  of  saturated  solution.  The  temperature  of  the 
gelatine  when  put  on  the  paper  would  be  about  blood  heat.  It  was  not 
sufficiently  liquid  to  run  over  the  edges,  and  he  could  guide  it  over  the 
surface  with  a  piece  of  bent  glass  or  a  paper  cutter.  He  then  put  the  sheet 
down  at  an  open  window,  and  the  current  of  air  passing  over  it  caused 
the  gelatine  to  set  in  about  ten  or  twenty  minutes ;  then  he  raised  it 
bodily  off  the  glass,  and  pinned  it  to  a  screen  placed  in  front  of  the  fire, 
where  it  remained  till  perfectly  dry.  This  paper  he  cut  up  into  small 
pieces,  and  exposed  under  negatives.  The  great  difficulty  with  it  was 
that  one  could  not  time  it.  "When  he  thought  it  had  got  sufficient  time 
in  the  printing-frame  he  took  it  out.  Then  he  put  the  piece  of  paper  on 
a  sheet  of  glass,  and  coated  it  with  pretty  thick  collodion.  When  dry  he 
put  it  into  water,  and  allowed  it  to  soak  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  the 
water  being  changed  frequently.  In  this  process  the  bichromate,  came 
completely  out  of  it.  After  the  paper  had  remained  for  a  time  in  the 
water  the  gelatine  became  swelled.  Then  he  took  tepid  water,  and  gradu¬ 
ally  brought  it  up  to  a  little  more  than  tepid,  but  not  to  boiling  point. 
The  heat  acting  upon  the  gelatine  caused  it  to  dissolve,  and  it  came  away, 
and  left  the  film  forming  the  picture  floating  on  the  water,  but  partly 
attached  to  the  paper.  The  gelatine  forming  the  picture  was  quite  inso¬ 
luble  ;  those  parts  not  acted  upon  by  the  light  came  away  in  the  form  of 
smoke.  After  he  saw  the  film  was  perfectly  clean,  he  took  a  piece  of  al- 
bumenised  paper  of  the  same  size  as,  or  a  little  larger  than,  the  print ;  and 
having  emptied  the  water  out  of  the  dish,  so  that  the  print  lay  flat,  he 
placed  the  albumenised  paper  on  the  top,  and  it  adhered  to  the  sticky 
substance.  The  collodion  came  away  easily,  and,  by  washing  the  surface 
with  a  little  more  water,  it  could  be  removed.  On  being  dried  it  adhered 
firmly  to  the  surface  of  the  albumenised  paper,  the  print  being  in  its  pro¬ 
per  position  of  right  and  left.  For  one  good  picture  he  secured,  he  got  a 
hundred  failures.  Mr.  Ewing  concluded  by  producing  for  exhibition 
some  prints  that  he  had  made  by  the  process  described. 

Mr.  James  Ewing  remarked  that  Mr.  Swan  used  the  gelatine  alone, 
without  any  paper  attachment. 

Mr.  Jacob  Ewing  said  he  had  seen  a  process  described  in  a  paper  com¬ 
municated  by  Mr.  Blair,  of  Perth,  to  one  of  the  journals.  When  the 
picture  was  printed  on  the  prepared  paper  that  gentleman  covered  it 
with  a  little  albumen.  On  a  separate  piece  of  paper  that  had  been 
damped  he  spread  albumen  likewise.  Then  he  brought  the  two  surfaces 
together,  taking  care  to  press  them  and  allow  no  air-bells  to  get  between 
them.  He  then  let  them  drip  till  the  superfluous  albumen  had  left  the 
print,  and  suddenly  plunged  them  into  boiling  water.  The  albumen  was 
at  once  coagulated.  The  print  was  then  taken  out  and  put  into  warm 
water,  when  the  same  action  went  on  as  he  (Mr.  Ewing)  had  described 
with  the  gelatine,  and  left  the  print  attached  to  the  albumenised  paper. 
Ho  had  tried  the  process,  but  could  not  get  quit  of  the  air-bells. 

Mr.  D.  Gilfillan  asked  how  the  pictures  produced  by  Swan’s  process 
compared  with  Pouncy’s,  of  which  he  produced  a  specimen.  If  (he  said) 
one  bought  Pouncy’s  paper,  it  was  quite  easy  producing  pictures  as  good 
as  the  one  exhibited.  You  got  the  paper  and  exposed  it  under  the 
negative  for  twenty  to  forty  minutes.  You  then  took  it  out  and  put  it 
into  turpentine  for  development.  The  carbon  that  had  not  been  acted 
on  by  the  light  was  washed  off  by  the  turpentine,  and  the  picture  was  left. 

Mr.  James  Ewing  said  it  seemed  that  Swan’s  process  was  simply  a 
repetition  of  the  method  discovered  long  since  by  Fargier,  of  Paris. 
Bouncy,  again,  never  printed  from  beneath  the  paper,  previously  to 
Swan’s  patent  being  broached.  The  carbon  process  seemed  to  be  a  great 
step  in  the  progress  of  photography,  but  still,  it  was  in  a  very  rudimen¬ 
tary  state,  as  it  was  impracticable  in  a  commercial  point  of  view. 

The  specimen  of  Pouncy’s  process  submitted  by  Mr.  Gilfillan  was 
generally  admitted  to  bo  exceedingly  satisfactory;  Mr.  James  Ewing, 
however,  remarking  that  Swan’s  pictures  were  the  finest  he  had  seen  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  carbon  process.  ' 

After  some  further  conversation  the  meeting  waa  brought  to  a  close. 


Snmmanr  of  j&ciena. 

Professor  R.  Bottger,  in  a  communication  to  PoggendorfTs  Annalen, 
has  suggested  the  employment  of  a  substance  known  as  zeiodelito  for  the 
purpose  of  making  water-tight  galvanic  troughs  for  the  single  liquid  cells, 
or  for  the  receivers  of  the  ordinary  battery.  As  this  is  a  spocies  of  cement 
which  may  prove  of  some  value  to  our  readers,  wo  give  the  mode  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  zeiodelite : — Place  in  a  covered  earthen  vessel  twelve  parts  of 
very  finely-powdered  glass  (powdered  pumice  has  been  recommended, 
but  we  have  not  found  it  to  "work  as  well  as  the  glass) ;  now  arrange  the 
vessel  over  an  ordinary  fire,  and,  when  sufficiently  heated,  add  fourteen 
parts  of  roll  sulphur  by  small  pieces  at  a  time,  allowing  a  sufficient  inter¬ 
val  between  each  addition  to  allow  the  previous  piece  to  melt  completely  and 
sink  into  the  glass.  When  the  whole  is  in  a  state  of  quiet  fusion  remove 
the  vessel  from  the  fire  and  mix  thoroughly,  taking  care,  however,  not  to 
allow  too  much  exposure  to  the  air,  "which  would  soon  burn  off  much 
of  the  sulphur.  When  it  is  allowed  to  cool  and  set  for  a  sufficient  time 
the  mass  becomes  as  hard  as  stone,  and  capable  of  resisting  the  uction  of 
water  and  many  of  the  strongest  acids,  though  very  strong  nitric  acid 
attacks  it,  but  not  at  all  energetically.  When  it  is  required  to  fasten 
a  joint,  a  sufficient  quantity  is  melted  and  applied  as  required,  the  cemont 
when  thoroughly  set  being  almost  indestructible.  As  already  stated, 
Professor  Bottger  uses  the  cement  for  rendering  galvanic  troughs  water¬ 
proof — the  fact  is  indisputable.  But  it  is  obvious  that  it  might  be  made  to 
serve  many  useful  purposes  in  photography ;  for  instance,  large  vessels  of 
wood  may  be  made,  resembling  the  ordinary  earthenware  dishes  used  for 
toning,  fixing,  &c.,  the  seams  can  be  stopped  with  the  cement,  and,  when 
it  has  set,  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  tho  vessel  may  bo  twice  coated  with 
a  solution  of  gutta-percha  in  warm  benzole.  In  this  way  very  light, 
useful,  and  convenient  trays  maybe  constructed,  suitable  either  for  develop¬ 
ing  over  in  the  tent,  or  for  ordinary  use  in  the  dark  room.  Many  other 
applications  suggest-  themselves,  but  it  is  needless  to  point  them  out. 
There  is  a  caution  which  we  must  give  here,  and  that  is,  never  to  allow  a 
silver  solution  to  come  in  contact  with  the  cement,  owing  to  tho  presence 
of  sulphur.  Strongly  alkaline  liquids  are  also  inadmissible. 

The  Pharmaceutical  Journal  gives  tho  following  abstract  of  an  interest¬ 
ing  paper  read  before  the  Pharmaceutical  Conference  at  Bath,  by  Mr. 
Tichbome,  on  the  preservation  of  aromata.  Observing  tho  preservative 
powers  of  glycerine  for  vegetable  substances,  tho  author  packed  different 
kinds  of  scented  flowers  in  jars  and  covered  them  with  glycerine. 
In  this  way  he  had  kept  somo  for  two  years.  If  flowers,  &c.,  so  pre¬ 
served  be  pressed,  it  is  found  that  the  glycerine  has  absorbed  all  tho 
volatile  oil,  and  when  diluted  and  distilled  furnishes  a  water  in  all  cases 
superior  to  that  from  flowers  preserved  by  salt.  If  the  odoriferous  gly¬ 
cerine  be  diluted  and  agitated  with  oils  or  fat,  ointments,  &c.,  of  excellent 
quality  are  produced.  In  all  these  cases  glycerine  is  recovered  by  mere 
evaporation  of  the  water  from  it.  The  delicate  oils  of  jasmine,  orange, 
heliotrope,  &c.,  are  best  isolated  by  steeping  tho  flowers  in  the  glycerine, 
pressing,  and  again  steeping  fresh  flowers,  and  so  on,  finally  diluting 
with  water  and  shaking  with  chloroform,  which  removes  the  oil.  The 
low  boiling  point  of  the  chloroform  admits  of  its  being  easily  separated 
from  the  oil  at  a  temperature  which  does  not  injure  the  latter. 

In  a  valuable  paper  read  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  by  M.  Faye, 
On  Errors  of  Observation  which  have  a  Physiological  Origin,  the  following 
remarks  occur  (Chemical  News )  : — “Two  senses  in  operation  together 
never  act  simultaneously.  The  eye  acting  alone  will  measure  the  most 
minute  distances ;  the  ear  can  appreciate  distinctly  the  hundredth  of  a 
second  ;  and  the  touch  will  recognise  vibrations  at  the  rate  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  in  a  second.  But  no  two  astronomers  watching  the  passage  of  a 
star  and  counting  the  beats  of  a  pendulum  will  agree  as  to  the  precise 
moment  of  time  at  which  the  star  passes  the  meridian.  Means,  however, 
have  been  found  to  obviate  these  errors,  inseparable  from  human  obser¬ 
vations  and  increased  by  indigestion,  fatigue,  and  numerous  other  causes, 
so  far  as  the  sun  is  concerned,  by  photography  and  the  electric  telegraph; 
and  the  author  hopes  that  it  will  be  found  possible  to  employ  the  same 
agents  in  observations  on  the  stars.” 

M.  Boudrelle,  a  French  chemist,  is  stated  to  have  discovered  a  very 
cheap  and  productive  mode  of  manufacturing  aluminum  which,  if  capable 
of  practical  application,  is  likely  to  prove  of  considerable  value.  The  pro¬ 
cess  is  said  to  consist  essentially  in  subjecting  the  double  chloride  of 
aluminum  and  sodium  to  the  action  of  metallic  zinc,  at  a  regulated  tem¬ 
perature  of  about  500°  F. ;  by  this  means  chloride  of  zinc  is  formed,  and 
metallic  aluminum  set  at  liberty.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  process 
such  as  the  above,  for  the  commercial  production  of  aluminum,  is  just 
now  a  desideratum. 

M.  Cahoms  has  recently  concluded  an  elaborate  research  on  the  respi¬ 
ration  of  flowers,  undertaken  with  a  view  to  clear  up  many  hitherto  doubt¬ 
ful  points.  The  main  conclusions  which  the  author  has  arrived  at  are  as 
follows : — 1.  The  quantities  of  oxygen  absorbed,  and  of  carbonic  acid  pro¬ 
duced  by  different  flowers  under  the  same  circumstances,  vary  as  the  flower 
is  odourless,  or  otherwise.  2.  The  carbonic  acid  increases  in  amount  as 
the  temperature  rises.  3.  The  same  is  usually  the  case  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  light.  4.  Buds  produce  more  carbonic  acid  than  flowers. 
5.  Flowers  per  se  evolve  minute  quantities  of  carbonic  acid.  6.  Those 
portions  of  the  complete  flower  which  possess  the  greatest  vitality  evolve 
most  carbonic  acid,  and,  of  necessity,  use  up  most  oxygen.  E.  J.  B. 
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cMirifs  Hcnfo  Strap. 

Queen  Victoria  and  the  Photographer. — “I  was  told  the  other 
day  an  anecdote  of  the  Queen,  -which  illustrates  her  good  sense  and  real 
desire  to  promote  the  -welfare  of  her  subjects.  She  had  agreed  to  have 
her  photograph  taken,  for  the  gratification  of  such  of  her  subjects  as 
might  desire  to  possess  the  counterfeit  presentment  of  their  ruler.  She 
presented  herself  in  a  plain  black  silk,  -without  a  particle  of  ornament. 
The  photographer  ventured  to  suggest  that  she  should  send  for  some 
jewels.  ‘  No,’  said  the  Queen,  ‘  this  photograph  is  to  go  among  my 
people,  and.  I  wish  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  discourage  extravagance.' 
It  is  such  little  anecdotes  as  these  that  have  secured  the  Queen  a  high 
place  in  the  regard  of  the  people.  I  have  everywhere  heard  her  spoken 
of  with  affectionate  respect.” — A  Correspondent  of  the  New  York  San. 

Suicide. — It  is  unfortunate  for  the  reputation  of  photography  that 
suicides  by  means  of  cyanide  of  potassium  are  now  becoming  so  common. 
We  have  this  week  to  record  another  case,  that  of  a  city  merchant,  Mr. 
W.  J.  Groves,  who,  in  consequence  of  having  sustained  severe  losses  in 
mercantile  transactions,  has  committed  suicide  by  drinking  a  quantity  of 
a  strong  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  A  coroner’s  inquest  was  held 
on  Saturday  last,  and,  after  the  evidence  had  been  heard,  the  jury  found — 
“  That  the  deceased  committed  suicide  by  poisoning  himself  with  cyanide 
of  potassium  while  in  a  state  of  unsound  mind ;  and  the  jury  desire  to 
draw  attention  to  the  danger  of  permitting  the  indiscriminate  sale  of 
cyanide  of  potassium  to  unknown  persons,  and  to  suggest  that  in  all 
cases  the  purpose  to  which  so  deadly  a  drug  is  to  he  applied  should  he 
carefully  ascertained.” 

Berlin  Photographic  Society. — Dr.  Vogel,  President  of  this  Society 
(originated  in  March  last),  states  that  the  number  of  members  has  already 
reached  200.  Mr.  J.  W.  Osborne  has  been  unanimously  elected  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Society,  on  the  occasion  of  his  leaving  Berlin 
for  America. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  this  Society  Herr  Hammerschmidt 
presented  the  Society  with  three  Egyptian  landscapes,  the  negative  of 
one  of  which  was  taken  on  a  tannin  plate  with  a  two-inch  lens  and  an 
exposure  of  only  six  seconds. — A  curious  circumstance  was  a  short  time 
since  mentioned  at  one  of  the  Society’s  meetings  by  Herr  Priimm.  About 
a  year  ago  he  had  taken  a  landscape  picture  in  which  there/was  a  building 
painted  white.  In  the  negative  some  letters  were  plainly  shown  which 
were  not  distinguishable  at  a  short  distance  from  the  building ;  and  it 
was  only  on  a  close  inspection  of  the  house  that  a  former  inscription,  now 
covered  with  the  white  paint,  could  be  faintly  recognised.  Herr  Bette 
hereupon  remarked  that,  based  on  similar  experience,  photography  had 
been  recently  employed  in  Italy  to  show  in  old  paintings  those  parts 
that  had  been  painted  over  at  a  later  date.  Photography  indicated  such 
tampering  much  better  than  examination  with  the  naked  eye.  Herr 
Priimm  added  a  similar  instance.  A  lady  happened  to  have  a  portrait 
photographed  one  day  before  she  was  taken  with  small-pox.  In  the  pic¬ 
ture  several  spots  appeared  which  were  not  visible  in  the  original,  and 
did  not  make  their  appearance  until  the  next  day.  Dr.  Vogel  observed 
that  in  that  case  photography  might  come  to  be  usefully  applied  to 
diagnosis  of  diseases.  He  further  remarked  that  there  were  various 
colourless  bodies  which  possessed  the  peculiarity  of  converting  the  actinic 
into  non-actinic  rays.  If  we  wrote  upon  paper  with  solutions  of  such 
bodies,  the  characters  would  be  invisible  to  the  eye,  but  on  taking  a 
photograph  of  the  paper  they  appeared  light  on  a  dark  ground. 

Stealing  Photographic  Lenses. — A  young  Frenchman,  Edward 
Lemartre,  was  brought  up  at  the  Liverpool  Police  Court,  on  Wednesday 
last,  on  the  charge  of  having  stolen  two  photographic  lenses,  of  the  value 
of  £17,  belonging  to  Mr.  A.  Lawson,  photographic  artist,  Lord-street. 
The  latter  said  the  prisoner  entered  his  service  as  a  printer  on  the  26th 
of  last  month.  On  Tuesday  morning,  on  going  down  to  business  rather 
late,  he  found  the  prisoner  was  not  there,  and  that  two  lenses  had  been 
taken  away.  One  of  the  shopboys  told  him  he  had  seen  Lemartre  go 
away  that  morning,  but  did  not  perceive  that  he  had  taken  anything  with 
him.  Witness  went  to  the  Lime-street  Railway  Station,  and  there  saw 
the  prisoner.  He  gave  him  into  the  custody  of  police-officer  No.  370, 
who  found  in  his  possession  a  pawnticket  relating  to  one  of  the  missing 
lenses,  which  had  been  pledged  for  20s.  at  the  shop  of  Mr.  Critchley, 
London-road.  When  No.  370  charged  Lemartre  with  stealing  the  prose¬ 
cutor’s  property,  the  latter  told  him  ho  would  go  with  him.  On  being 
searched  at  bridewell  several  photographs  of  Winifred  Ilosty  were  found 
upon  him.  After  he  was  locked  up  No.  370  went  to  Warren’s  dining¬ 
rooms,  London-road,  and  there  found  the  girl  Hosty,  who  had  with  her 
a  carpet  bag  belonging  to  Lemartre,  and  in  this  carpet  bag  the  missing 
lens  was  found.  Miss  Hosty  was  put  into  the  witness  box,  and  stated 
that  she  was  “going  of  seventeen,”  and  was  going  to  Manchester  with 
Lemartre  unknown  to  her  parents,  who  live  in  Fairhurst-street,  Cheap- 
side.  She  did  not  know  what  was  in  the  carpet  bag.  When  asked  what 
he  had  to  say  to  the  charge,  Lemartre  stated  that  he  was  very  sorry  for 
what  he  had  done,  and  if  allowed  time  he  would  write  to  his  friends  for 
money  to  pay  for  the  lenses  he  had  stolen.  The  magistrate  told  him  he 
could  not  do  that,  and  asked  Mr.  Lawson  if  he  got  a  chai-acter  with 
Lemartre.  Mr.  Lawson  said  he  was  referred  to  Mr.  Millichap,  but  did 
not  inquire  about  the  prisoner,  who  seemed  a  respectable  man.  In 
answer  to  the  magistrate  Lemartre  said  he  came  to  Liverpool  about  four 
weeks  ago.  He  was  committed  to  gaol  for  four  months. 


Jftfragu  Cnraspmritmte. 

Boulogne-sur-Mer,  October  10 th,  1864. 
Even  in  these  shocking  democratic  times,  emperors  and  their  officers 
have  still  the  power  to  thwart  the  best  of  regulated  plans  !  For,  in  lieu 
of  writing  my  fortnightly  contribution  of  gossip,  two  weeks  since,  I  had 
most  unexpectedly,  and  without  the  possibility  of  any  delay,  otherwise 
than  that  caused  by  the  elements,  to  draw  with  the  sun’s  pencils  somo 
enlarged  photographs  of  the  portrait  of  H.I.M.  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
the  size  being  some  thirty-six  by  twenty-seven  inches.  Had  the  sun 
(who  showed  his  aristocratic  bias — aristocrat  that  he  is ! )  but  concealed 
himself  for  one  day  only,  you  might  have  read  the  following  ere  this,  as 
it  should  have  appeared  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  for 
September  30. 

Switzerland  must  be  the  promised  land  of  photographers !  for,  on  going 

round  to  make  a  few  calls  the  other  day,  the  following  was  the  result : _ 

“Is  Mr.  J.  at  home?”— “No,  Sir.  He  has  gone  to  Switzerland.” 
“  Have  you  any  news  from  him  ?”— “  Yes,  sir !  he  has  splendid  weather !” 
“Ah!  very  good;  happy,  happy  man !  Pray  present  my  compliments 
to  him  when  next  you  write.”  On  calling  at  Mr.  F.’s  I  made  the  same 
inquiry,  and  got  the  same  reply “  Gone  to  Switzerland,  and  wo  hear 
that  he  has  superb  weather !”  (What  do  you  say  to  that,  Mr.  G.  ‘Washing¬ 
ton  Wilson  ?  Will  you  forsake  England  next  year  for  Switzerland  ? 
There  are  still  left  a  crowd  of  glorious  subjects  for  the  exercise  of  your 
artistic  skill.)  The  same  fate  awaited  me  at  Mr.  S.’s ;  ditto  at  Mr.  L.’s. 
“Now,”  says  I  to  myself  “if  on  calling  upon  the  next  on  my  list, 
the  reply  is — *  Gone  to  Switzerland !  ’  may  my  wig  never  more  sit 
properly  adjusted  on  my  head  if  I  don’t  pack  up  my  traps 
and  go  likewise !”  (you  see  one’s  little  personal  secrets  will  out).  I  con¬ 
tinued  my  walk,  and  called  at  Mr.  Bingham’s.  On  my  inquiring  if  he 
was  at  home,  the  reply  was— “  Yes,  sir ;  will  you  have  the  goodness  to 
walk  in  ?  He  has  just  returned  from  Switzerland !  ”  So,  accepting  the 
invitation,  in  I  walked — instead  of  walking  off  to  that  country. 

I  had  a  very  interesting  conversation  with  Mr.  Bingham,  who  spoke, 
amongst  other  things,  of  the  Mer  de  Glace  and  of  the  motion  of  glaciers. 
Professor  James  D.  Forbes  says,  in  his  Tour  of  Mont  Blanc,  that  “  direct 
proofs  of  the  movement  of  a  glacier  are  sufficiently  numerous  upon  its 
surface.  Any  well-marked  block,  having  its  position  ascertained  by  a 
reference  to  a  fixed  object  on  the  slope  of  the  valley,  will  be  found 
in  the  course  of  the  year  to  have  passed  onwards.  The  motion 
varies  at  different  seasons :  it  is  less  in  winter  than  in  summer, 
and  it  is  much  greater  at  the  centre  of  the  glacier  than  at 
the  sides,  conformably  to  the  laws  of  rivers.”  And  he  gives  an 
account  of  a  singular  circumstance  which  came  to  his  knowledge  on  a 
visit  to  Chamouni,  and  which  was  one  of  the  means  that  enabled  him  to 
assign  the  rate  of  progress  of  the  glacier  down  its  rocky  steep.  In  July, 
1836,  a  guide,  named  Michael  Devouassou,  fell  into  a  crevasse  on  the 
glacier  of  Talefre,  when  he  extricated  himself  with  difficulty,  leaving 
his  knapsack  behind  him.  The  spot  where  this  occurred  was’  perfectly 
well  recollected.  In  July,  1846 — precisely  ten  years  after  the  occurrence 
— fragments  of  the  knapsack  and  its  attachments  (afterwards  in  the 
possession  of  Professor  Forbes,  and  which  were  recognised  by  Devouassou 
himself  and  other  persons)  were  ejected  from  the  glacier  at  the  foot  of 
the  Convercle.  The  distance  between  the  points  where  it  was  lost 
and  the  place  of  the  recovery  is  4,300  feet,  giving  a  mean  annual  motion  of 
430  feet,  or  0-59  decimal  parts  of  an  inch  per  hour,  the  difference  of  level 
being  1,145  feet.  The  same  author  says  that  nearly  opposite  the  Moulins, 
upon  the  Mer  de  Glace,  in  1832,  on  his  way  to  the  Jardin,  his  guide,  Joseph 
Marie  Couttet,  pointed  out  some  fragments  of  wood,  evidently  much  wasted 
and  rubbed,  and  which  he  assured  him  were  part  of  the  identical  ladder 
that  De  Saussure  had  used  on  his  world-renowned  journey  to  the  Col  du 
Geant,  forty-four  years  before.  He  kept  a  portion  of  the  wood  as  a  relic, 
without,  however,  attaching  very  great  faith  to  its  history ;  but  the  in¬ 
quiries  that  he  made  in  1842  disposed  him  to  believe  it  to  be  correct,  for 
Couttet  and  his  brother  repeated  exactly  the  same  story  as  before,  men¬ 
tioning  the  year  1832  as  the  time  the  ladder  reappeared,  and  pointed 
out  the  very  spot  where  he  had  himself  found  it,  without  then  having  the 
least  idea  that  he  had  heard  the  story  previously.  They  further  men¬ 
tioned  that  there  was  no  question  that  it  was  a  ladder,  for  that  Captain 
Sherwill  had  seen  and  taken  some  of  the  steps  still  adhering  to  the  lateral 
parts  of  it.  The  morsels  in  question  had  descended  from  the  Aiguillo 
Noire,  or  at  least  in  that  direction,  for  they  were  found  upon  the  most 
westerly  of  the  medial  moraines  which  had  its  origin  there.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  De  Saussure  descended  the  glacier  on  that  side, 
and  that  he  left  a  ladder  at  that  place,  as  he  was  unable  to  pass 
by  the  western  side  of  the  Glacier  du  Tacul  on  account  of  the  cre¬ 
vasses.  Couttet’s  father  himself  was  one  of  the  expedition,  and  de¬ 
scended  from  the  Col  du  Geant,  after  the  termination  of  his  sixteen  days’ 
unparalleled  observations  on  that  summit,  with  the  enormous  load  of  160 
pounds ;  and  he  had  assured  his  sons  that  the  ladder  had  been  left  there. 
Besides,  perhaps  every  one  of  the  few  ascents  to  the  Col  du  Geant  since 
the  time  of  De  Saussure  have  been  performed  by  the  western  side  of 
the  glacier,  which  is  safer,  and,  had  a  ladder  been  left  in  that  quarter, 
it  could  not  possibly  have  reached  the  medial  moraine  of  La  Noire. 
There  is,  indeed,  one  other  alternative — that  the  ladder  had  been  used  by 
the  crystal  hunters  who  used  to  frequent  the  rocks  of  the  Aiguille  Noire 
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for  the  black  quartz  crystals,  which  probably  gave  birth  to  the  name  of 
the  spot;  but  in  this  case  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  Couttets 
themselves — the  most  experienced  crystal  hunters  of  the  valley — would 
be  aware  of  the  circumstance.  On  the  whole,  then,  in  the  absence  of  any 
direct  information  of  any  other  ladder  having  been  left  in  this  particular 
quarter  besides  that  of  De  Saussure,  it  seems  reasonable  to  admit  that 
the  ladder  in  question  descended  from  the  Aiguille  de  la  Noire  to  the  point 
in  question  near  the  moulins,  between  the  year  1788  and  the  year  1832. 
The  observation  is  interesting,  as  determining  so  far  the  mean  motion  of 
the  glacier  in  the  interval.  The  distance,  allowing  for  the  sinuosities 
of  the  glacier,  appears  to  be  about  13,000  feet,  which  being  travelled  in 
forty-four  years  gives  about  300  feet  a  year  for  the  mean  motion  of  this 
part  of  the  glacier,  or  about  0-41  decimal  parts  of  an  inch  per  hour. 
There  was  in  connection  with  the  medial  moraine  of  the  tributary  glacier 
of  the  Talefre,  and  nearly  opposite  the  promontory  of  the  Convercle  and 
lying  upon  the  ice  of  the  Glacier  de  Lachaud,  a  very  remarkable  flat 
block  of  granite  called  Pierre-platte,  which  particularly  attracted  the 
attention  of  Professor  Forbes  on  his  first  visit,  in  1842,  to  this  part  of  the 
glacier.  It  was  a  magnificent  slab,  twenty-three  feet  long  by  seventeen 
feet  broad,  and  three  and  a-half  feet  thick.  It  was  then  easily  accessible ; 
and,  by  climbing  upon  it  and  erecting  his  theodolite,  he  made  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  movement  of  the  ice.  The  motion  of  this  remarkable  stone 
he  observed  in  1843,  1844,  1846,  and  on  the  12th  of  July,  I860.  It  was 
2, 520  feet  distant  from  its  position  in  June,  1842,  giving  a  mean  annual 
motion  of  312  feet,  or  043  decimal  parts  of  an  inch  per  hour. 

A  few  days  ago  M.  Ferrier  fils,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Bingham,  selected 
a  point  of  the  Mer  de  Glace,  and,  having  waited  until  the  light  and 
shadows  of  the  composition  were  acceptable,  the  appropriate  lens  and  stops 
were  chosen  (a  matter  of  more  importance  than  is  generally  recognised  by 
amateurs  as  well  as  by  some  professional  men),  and  the  image  focussed  upon 
the  ground  glass,  which,  on  being  removed,  was  substituted  by  a  Tau- 
penot  plate  passed  through  the  second  sensitive  bath  the  evening  before. 
An  exposure  of  several  minutes  was  given.  In  the  evening,  at  the  hotel 
in  Chamouni,  the  development  of  the  plate  was  proceeded  with,  using 
warm  reducing  solutions,  when,  as  expected  by  Mr.  Bingham — but  to 
the  intense  annoyance  of  M.  Ferrier — he  declared  that  the  plate  had 
moved,  and  ascribed  it  to  the  legs  of  the  camera  stand  having  slipped,  or 
to  some  other  of  the  numerous  calamities  that  photographers  are  heir  to. 
Poor  benighted  mortals !  they  did  not  know  the  advantages  of  the  immortal 
Warner’s — no!  I  mean  of  “Warner’s  universal  stand,”  a  description  of 
which  he  has  so  generously  given  to  the  world ;  or  of  Mr.  Hislop’s  inge¬ 
nious  idea  of  tying  its  legs  ! 

M.  Ferrier  then  sensitised  several  Taupenot  plates,  which  he  slightly 
washed  and  dried,  and  next  day,  after  using  redoubled  care  in  the  fixing 
of  the  stand,  and  securing  the  immovability  of  the  camera — because  the 
amour  pr opr e  of  the  artist  was  in  question — they  were  exposed,  and  on  de¬ 
veloping  in  the  evening  the  result  was  the  same  as  on  the  previous  occa¬ 
sion,  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  M.  Ferrier,  who  had  not  studied  the  scientific 
part  of  the  question,  but  which  Mr.  R.  J.  Bingham  told  me  he  had  calcu¬ 
lated  upon,  as  testifying  to  the  correctness  of  the  arduous  labours  and 
sound  theories  of  Professor  Forbes  ;  for  the  doubled  images  on  the  plates 
showed  him  that  the  centres  of  the  glaciers  moved  more  quickly  than  the 
sides,  as  in  the  case  of  the  flow  of  water  in  streams  and  rivers.  W ith 
simple  measurements  on  the  spot,  a  scale  could  be  constructed  so  as  to 
supply  data  for  the  calculation  of  the  exact  rate  of  motion  at  any  given 
time,  and  for  other  purposes. 

In  the  three  examples  of  measurements  previously  given — namely,  of 
0-43  inches  per  hour  of  the  Pierre-platte,  of  0-41  for  the  ladder  of 
De  Saussure,  and  of  0-59  for  the  knapsack  of  Devouassou — the  calcu¬ 
lations  are  based  upon  the  motion  of  years,  whilst  during  these 
interesting  photographic  experiments  under  the  sun,  and  during  the 
heat  of  this  autumn,  the  glacier  probably  attained  its  greatest  rate  of 
motion,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  to  have  thus  shown  itself  on  the  photo¬ 
graphic  tablets  during  the  exposure  of  a  few  minutes.  You  will  notice 
that  the  Editor’s  views  as  to  the  sensitising  shortly  before  exposure,  and 
developing  as  soon  after  exposure  as  possible,  is  supported  by  the  daily 
practice  of  so  celebrated  an  artiste  pho  tog  raphe  as  the  son  of  M.  Ferrier 
undoubtedly  is. 

Here  is  another  legitimate  use  of  photography,  which  in  the  hands  of  the 
man  of  science  will  supply  him  with  unerrable  materials  for  reference  and 
comparison,  and  by  which  theories  may  be  supported  or  controverted,  and 
that  by  the  best  means — by  an  ally  uninterested,  who  takes  nothing  for 
granted,  depends  not  upon  any  probabilities,  logical  assumptions,  or 
hearsays,  but  paints  the  portrait  of  Truth  whenever  she  poses  before  her. 
Such,  worthy  Athetuvum,  is  another  of  the  attributes  of  photography. 

W.  Harrison. 


Liquid  Glue. — Gelatine  dissolves  readily  in  acetic  acid  of  moderate 
strength,  or  vinegar;  and  this  solution,  which  is  used  as  glue,  has  the 
useful  property  of  remaining  fluid  and  sound  for  some  time.  But  a  French¬ 
man,  named  Demoulin,  has  introduced  of  late  years,  in  Paris,  a  solution 
<  4  glue  which  is  superior  to  the  above  and  to  that  in  common  use,  because 
it  does  away  with  the  trouble  of  heating  the  glue-pot.  His  process  con- 
in  melting  one  pound  of  the  best  glue  in  one  pound  of  water,  and 
adding  gradually  to  the  two  one  ounce  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  P36,  heat¬ 
ing  the  whole  for  a  short  time  when  the  fluid  glue  is  prepared. — F.  Grace 


(£0rmp0H&je«t*. 


We  are  at  all  times  willing  to  assist  our  Correspondents  to 

THE  UTMOST  OF  OUR  ABILITY,  BUT  WE  CAN  ONLY  DO  SO  THROUOH  THE 

MEDIUM  OF  THE  JOURNAL.  Wb  CANNOT  OIVB  PRIVATE  REPLIES  EXCEPT 

TO  PERSONAL  FRIENDS.  _ 

STEREOSCOPIC  REFORM. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  Journal  for  October  7,  you  undoubtedly  hit  on* 
of  the  chief  reasons  of  the  modern  decline  of  the  stereoscope  in  public 
favour,  viz.,  the  varying,  generally  unsuitable,  and  often  impossible 
distances  of  the  two  pictures  apart  from  centre  to  centre,  as  compared 
with  the  power  of  combination  or  overlapping  given  to  the  human  eye 
when  armed  with  any  of  the  ordinary  stereoscopes.  You  arc  right,  also, 
according  to  the  range  of  my  humble  experience,  in  stating  that  the  dis¬ 
tance  asunder  of  the  centres  of  the  two  pictures  is  now  generally  too 
great. 

So  much  have  I  appreciated  this  fact  during  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
that  I  have  frequently  trimmed  and  remounted,  much  as  you  suggest, 
divers  stereographs,  either  purchased  or  presented,  when  the  photo¬ 
grapher  who  had  produced  them,  seduced  by  the  fino  definition  of  his 
lenses  over  a  large  surface,  had  given  square  pictures  of  as  large  a  size  as 
he  could  possibly  put  into  a  plate,  whoso  height  is,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
three-and-a-quarter  inches. 

Moreover  :  I  have  tried  for  my  own  guidanco  in  an  intended  case  of 
publication,  to  ascertain  what  the  distance  apart  should  bo  in  tho  world  and 
society  as  at  present  constituted.  These  last  qualifications  are  necessary, 
because,  if  stereography  were  still  to  begin,  it  would  be  quite  within  the 
limits  of  optical  science  to  construct  a  stereoscope  which  should  make  two 
pictures  overlap,  though  their  distance  apart  should  bo  nearly  anything 
whatever.  But  such  a  stereoscope  might  be  of  a  very  inconvenient  kind 
to  human  eyes  and  hands ;  and  men  and  women  have,  within  the  last 
fifteen  years,  had  so  many  stereoscopes  made  to  suit  their  special  ideas 
either  of  comfort  or  efficiency,  that  we  may  well  allow  them  to  have 
arrived,  by  practice,  at  something  very  near  what  a  stereoscope  ought  to 
be.  The  inquiry,  therefore,  which  you  suggest  as  to  a  standard  distance 
for  a  stereoscopic  pair  of  pictures,  from  centre  to  centre,  should  be  accom¬ 
panied,  or  prefixed,  by  reference  to  the  optical  instrument  prepared  to  be 
employed  in  viewing  them.  Unless  this  be  done,  indeed,  it  will  be  of 
little  use  for  even  the  London  Stereoscopic  Company  to  come  down  with 
a  dictum  as  to  the  distance  to  be  followed,  seeing  that  one  given  distance 
may  suit  one  stereoscope,  but  not  another. 

What  stereoscope,  then,  shall  we  look  on  as  a  standard  one  ? 

1.  A  favourite,  though  expensive,  form  is  that  where  the  lenses  are 
simply  two  achromatic  object-glasses,  usually  of  4-9  inches  solar  focus, 
and  placed  2-65  inches  apart.  These  lenses  give  an  exquisitely  clear  and 
considerably  magnified  view  of  the  pictures  ;  but  they  do  not  combine 
them  well  if  the  distance  is  more  than  2-3  inches,  without  exertion  of  the 
eye.  In  fact  this  form  of  stereoscope  is  deficient  in  not  having  its  lenses 
prismatic ,  and  the  eye  is  therefore  called  on  to  do  that  which  ought  to  have 
been  done  for  it  by  the  optical  action  of  the  prism. 

2.  Another  favourite  and  a  much  cheaper  form  is  that  which  is  usually, 
I  believe,  called  the  prismatic  stereoscope,  with  large  square  lenses  ;  for 
they  are  lenses  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  prisms.  They  therefore 
combine  greater  distances  than  No.  1 ;  but  they  are  not  achromatic 
either  in  the  lens  or  the  prism,  and  give  very  indifferent  definition  about 
the  margin,  besides  having  the  positive  nuisance  of  the  lenses  themselves 
being  far  too  close  together  to  suit  any  ordinary  eyes.  My  measure  of 
several  of  these  stereoscopes  gave  for 


Diameter  of  lenses  . . . =  1-5  inch, 

Distance  apart  of  lenses . —  1-8  inch, 

Solar  focus  . . =  6-5  inches. 


They  combine  easily  pictures  whose  centres  are  2-9  inches  apart,  but  keep 
them  at  such  a  focal  distance  from  the  eye  that  they  look  small  as  com¬ 
pared  with  their  appearance  in  No.  1,  and  also,  we  may  add,  in  the  original 
and  small-lensed  stereoscope  of  Sir  David  Brewster. 

3.  A  form  combining  the  best  features  of  Nos.  1  and  2  was  shown  me 
last  year  by  a  friend,  who  had  procured  it  from  Smith,  Beck  and  Beck, 
in  London.  The  lenses  are  0-8  inch  in  diameter,  and  are  achromatic  and 
prismatic  ;  their  distance  apart,  2-3  inches  ;  their  solar  focus,  8-0  inches ; 
and  they  combine  easily  over  2-75  inches.  They  show  the  pictures  with 
inimitable  definition,  but  make  them  look  small,  owing  to  the  long  focal 
length  of  the  lenses  ;  moreover  they  are  deficient  in  not  having  the  dis¬ 
tance  asunder  of  the  lenses  adjustable — this  correction  being  needed 
chiefly  for  the  very  variable  distance  asunder  of  the  eyes  in  different  per¬ 
sons.  The  advocates  of  the  binocular  camera  wish  to  make  out  that  all 
men’s  eyes  are  the  same  distance  apart ;  yet  it  is  not  unfrequent  to  find 
them  anything  between  two  or  three  inches.  And  I  believe  that  I  have  heard 
a  story  of  a  man  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  in  1862,  whose  eyes  were  more 
than  four  inches  from  centre  to  centre;  while  I  do  know  a  man  here 
who  positively  cannot  compress  his  eyes  so  much  together  as  to  look  with 
both  of  them  simultaneously  into  both  lenses  of  any  stereoscope  such  as  is 
now  in  vogue. 


October  14,  1804] 
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Putting  all  these  things  together,  we  may  conclude  that  a  standard 
stereoscope  should  have  its  lenses  prismatic  and  achromatic,  if  possible 
variable,  too,  in  distance  asunder,  over  and  under  2-6  inches,  with  a  solar 
focus  of  about  5-5  inches ;  and  the  distance  the  instrument  should  be 
made  to  combine  over  easily  should  he  about  2’67  inches,  say  2-7  inches. 

This,  then,  is  the  distance  apart  at  which  the  two  pictures  of  every 
pair  of  stereographs  should  be  mounted,  centre  from  centre  ;  and  it  comes 
between  the  limits  which  you  have  found  from,  your  own  investigations. 
Let  this  distance,  too,  he  measured  upon  some  object  in  the  pictures,  near 
their  middle  pictorial  distance  ;  and  let  the  mounter  see  that  he  has  them 
both  cut  systematically  as  to  their  margins  for  that  middle  distance.  If 
the  pictures  be  smaller  than  27  inches  in  diameter,  leave  a  space  between 
them  ;  if  they  are  larger,  cut  them  down  unflinchingly  to  that  breadth, 
at  their  inside  edges  at  least.  You  may  have  them  of  any  height,  and 
may  ieave  them  extending  beyond  the  27  inches  outwards ,  but  such  parts 
will  not  assist  the  stereoscope.  0.  P.  S. 

Edinburgh,  October  10,  1864. 

[It  is  gratifying  to  have  our  opinions  on  the  subject  of  Stereoscopic 
j  Reform  homologated  by  the  learned  writer  of  the  foregoing  communication, 

|  whose  dictum ,  on  such  a  subject,  is  entitled  to  be  received  as  ex  cathedra, 
from  the  eminent  scientific  and  practical  skill  which  he  is  well  known  to 
bring  to  hear  upon  all  the  subjects  of  his  research.  We  commend  our 
correspondent’s  remarks  to  all  who  wish  well  to  the  stereoscope,  and  who 
would  like  to  see  that  admirable  instrument  again  reinstated  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  which  it  once  occupied. — Eds.] 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  FINE  ART. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — “  Charles  Dalton,”  of  “Lambeth,”  has  distinguished 
himself  in  your  pages  (those  who  know  the  most  will  say)  by  his  ignorance. 
First :  he  erects  a  standard,  which  he  calls  “  fine  art,”  but  he  does  not 
define  it.  Then  he  says  that  “ photography  ”  (by  which  I  suppose  him  to 
mean  the  art  of  producing  pictures  by  photography)  “  is  one  part  scientific 
j  and  nine  parts  mechanical.”  He  no  doubt  fancies  that,  given  a  chemical 
i  formula,  and  then  the  performance  of  a  few  simple  mechanical  operations — 
presto !  appears  a  picture.  A.  representation  you  may  get  in  this  way,  but 
a  picture  is  an  entirely  different  matter. 

A  more  correct  definition,  might  be  thus :  Photography  is  eight  parts 
I  artistic,  one  part  scientific,  and  one  part  mechanical.  By  “artistic”  I 
j  simply  mean  the  possession  by  the  operator  of  true  pictorial  taste  and 
;  feeling,  without  which  his  best  efforts  would  be  valueless  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view. 

On  the  other  hand,  I,  for  one,  record  my  conviction  that  in  the  production 
of  a  painting,  engraving,  or  drawing,  there  is  ten  times  more  of  mere 
mechanical  action  than  in  the  production  of  a  photograph.  Effects  are 
produced  by  “ touches.”  These  “touches”  are  simply  mechanical  sub- 
I  stitutes  for  the  broad  effects  of  light  and  shade  we  see  in  nature,  and  which 
in  skilful  hands  are  reproduced  in  a  photograph.  What  are  the  tinting 
machines,  &c.,  used  in  engraving  hut  purely  mechanical  aids  ?  _What  is 
the  “stippling,”  and  all  the  rest  of  the  well-known  processes  in  which 
some  artists  excel,  but  mere  mechanical  manipulation  F  By  what  means 
are  the  wondrous  effects  of  light  and  shade  produced,  as  seen  in  our  picture 
galleries,  whether  by  the  old  or  modern  masters  ?  Are  they  not  produced 
by  means  of  pigments,  varnishes,  and  brushes,  the  combinations  and 
touches  of  which  are  skilfully  controlled  ? 

“  Charles  Dalton  ”  says  that  we  do  not  look  at  a  photograph  as  we  look 
at  a  natural  scene — “  the  things  are  totally  unlike.”  Neither  do  we  so  look 
at  a  painting  or  engraving.  Let  “  Charles  Dalton  ”  speak  for  himself :  J 
do  not  envy  him.  I,  for  one,  have  long  given  up  sketching  by  hand  and 
pencil  for  sketching-  by  photography,  and  I  would  not  lose  the  exquisite 
pleasure  of  turning  over  my  portfolio  with  its  reminiscences  of  mountain, 
flood,  and  field,  for  the  most  exalted  idealistic  hand-work  in  creation.  A 
photograph  totally  unlike  nature  !  What  does  he  nltean  P  Is  an  engraving 
like  nature  ?  Are  those  unfinished  sketches  of  great  masters,  for  which 
such  high  prices  are  given,  like  nature  ?  Are  the  cartoons  of  Raffaele 
I  like  nature  ?  After  all  the  ravings  about  “high  art,”  is  a  painting  like 
;  nature  ?  Do  not  many  so-called  artists  glory  in  their  productions,  and, 
going  beyond  (! !),  and  being  unlike  nature  ?  Away  with  such  folly  !  Let 
|  “Charles  Dalton”  confine  his  attention  to  improving  his  own  appreciation 
of  both  nature  and  art,  and  not  presume  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  a 
subject  after  “ looking  over  a  few  back  numbers”  of  a  periodical  which 
has  existed  for  years.  “  Curiosities”  are  sometimes  interesting  and  some- 
j  times  sickening.  To  the  latter  category  we  must  refer  the  “  natural 
curiosity,”  “  Charles  Dalton,”  as  shown  by  himself  in  your  pages. — I 
|  remain,  yours,  &c.,  ^  W.  H. 

ON  CAMERA  STANDS,  STAINS,  AND  FINE  ART. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Would  you  allow  me  to  thank  Mr.  Hislop  for  his  wrinkle 
in  camera  stands  ?  His  plan  for  preventing  an  upset  on  a  smooth  floor 
never  occurred  to  me,  and  I  can  see  that  it  would  answer  perfectly,  pro¬ 
vided  there  were  other  means  of  raising  or  depressing  the  front  of  the 
camera  than  by  moving  the  front  leg  of  the  camera  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards,  for  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  havo  the  camera  slightly  off  the 
level  when  working  in  a  cathedral. 


The  stains  which  your  correspondent  Mr.  Hill  has  been  troubled  with 
must  he  different  from  my  parasite,  for  he  speaks  of  his  stains  being 
mostly  at  the  bottom  of  the  plate,  hut  mine  come  from  the  top.  With  a 
short  exposure  they  come  down  perhaps  half- an-inch,  or  so;  with  a 
medium  exposure  they  are  down,  say  an  inch  and  a-half;  and  with  a 
longer  exposure  they  come  half  way  down  the  plate. 

I  have  tried  draining  the  plate,  and  placing  blotting-paper  at  the 
corners  of  the  slide,  without  much  benefit.  The  markings  don’t  occur 
invariably,  hut  only  at  times  in  very  warm  weather,  and  I  fancy  that  they 
are  not  so  opaque  if  I  turn  the  edge  of'  the  plate  at  which  the  collodion 
has  been  run  off  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  slide,  the  thicker  coating 
of  collodion  at  that  side  of  the  plate  appearing  to  retard  their  formation. 

I  ain  sorry  that  “Givis”  does  not  appreciate  the  thin  filtering  paper. 
It  certainly  would  not  remove  particles  of  undissolved  iodide  from  the 
collodion :  that  must  he  attended  to  before  leaving  home.  I  was  thinking 
of  out-door  work,  and  for  removing  dust  and  small  hairs  which  get  into 
collodion  when  working  out  of  doors,  or  particles  of  iodised  collodion, 
&c.,  from  the  hath.  When  one  has  little  time  to  spare  I  find  it  answers 
admirably. 

Since  I  am  about  “answering  correspondents,”  would  you  allow  me  to 
ask  one  question  of  “Charles  Dalton?”  Some  years  ago,  I  was 
photographing  in  the  country,  and  was  struck  with  the  picturesque 
appearance  of  an  old  boatman  on  the  river  Dee.  I  arranged  him  to 
my  mind,  and  took  a  photograph  of  him  whilst  sitting  beside  his  boat 
on  the  banks  of  the  river.  A  copy  of  this  photograph  I  presented  to  a 
celebrated  Royal  Academician,  since  dead,  and  he  painted  a  picture  from 
it,  which  was  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy.  The  picture  was  reviewed 
in  all  the  leading  journals,  including  The  Times,  the  Atlienceum,  and  the 
Art  Journal,  and  acknowledged  to  he  not  only  a  work  of  high  art,  hut  an 
embodiment  of  all  that  was  precious  in  pre-Raffaeleism  without  its  defects. 

Now,  as  the  drawing,  composition,  expression,  and  the  texture  of  the 
photograph  was  rendered  literally,  even  to  the  threadbare  knees  of  the 
boatman’s  corduroys,  and,  as  the  only  difference  between  the  painting  and 
the  photograph  was,  that  the  one  had  colour  and  the  other  had  not, 
how  comes  it  about  that  the  painting,  which  was  certainly  nine  parts 
mechanical,  was  a  noble,  high-toned,  and  fine-art  production,  whilst  the 
photograph  from  which  it  was  copied  was  a  mere  vulgar,  pretentious  humbug  ? 

If  your  correspondent  can  crack  this  nut  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
public,  it  is  possible  that  I  may  favour  him  at  a  future  time  with  another 
“scientific  curiosity.” — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Aberdeen,  October  8 th,  1864.  G.  WASHINGTON  WILSON. 

URANIUM  PRINTING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— Your  article  on  uranium  collodion  reminds  me  of  some 
experiments  which  were  made  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Burnett,  with  a 
view  to  establish  a  uranium  printing  process.  His  experiments,  if  I  re¬ 
member  aright,  resulted  in  failure  ;  but  he  has  written  some  good  things 
on  the  subject.  As  he  would  have  said,  had  he  been  still  alive,  “  I 
would  suggest”  that  it  would  he  extremely  desirable  were  some  com¬ 
petent  member  of  the  Photographic  Society  to  bring  forward  at  an  early 
meeting-  a  digest  of  the  uranium  processes  both  of  Burnett  and  Niepce. 
I  would  further  suggest  that  some  of  your  readers  should  try  how  printing 
could  be  effected  by  collodion  containing  a  salt  of  uranium  in  combination 
with  ammonio -nitrate  of  silver,  as  I  feel  assured  that  something  good 
would  come  out  of  it. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  C.  D. 

Oct.  11  rig  1864. 

[Our  correspondent  is  in  error  in  more  than  one  point  above.  In  the 
first  place  Mr.  Burnett  is  still  alive.  Secondly,  his  uranium  experiments 
did  not  result  in  failure.  We  have  not  only  seen,  but  we  have  in  our 
possession  several  uranium  prints,  6ome  of  them  taken  by  Mr.  Burnett 
himself,  hut  all  of  them  taken  by  formula)  furnished  by  him.  With  respect 
to  the  last  suggestion — that  of  using  nitrate  of  uranium  in  connection 
with  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver- — that  is  one  of  Mr.  Burnett’s  processes, 
which  was  published  by  him  several  years  ago  ;  and  our  correspondent  is 
quite  safe  in  indulging  in  the  assurance  that  “  something  good  will  come 
out  of  it,”  for  something  good  has  already  (years  ago)  come  out  of  it. — 
Eds.] 


Characteristics  of  Gelatine. — Gelatine  is  distinguished  from  other 
organic  substances  by  the  following  chemical  reactions : — It  gives  a  white 
precipitate  with  alcohol,  also  with  chlorine — none  with  gallic  acid,  but  one 
with  tannin  or  tannic  acid.  The  properties  of  this  precipitate  are  most 
important  to  us,  as  it  is  on  the  formation  of  it  in  hides  that  we  ascribe 
their  conversion  into  leather.  The  relative  proportions  of  these  two 
substances  (gelatine  and  tannin)  in  the  precipitate  varies  with  their 
respective  proportions  brought  into  contact,  but  precipitates  contain¬ 
ing  as  much  as  forty-six  per  cent,  of  tannin  have  been  examined.  It 
is  insoluble  in  water,  and  presents  the  invaluable  character  of  not 
entering  into  putrefaction.  Beautiful  fancy  ornaments  have  recently 
been  introduced  in  Paris,  by  M.  Pinson,  called  artificial  tortoise-shell, 
which  he  obtains  by  melting,  at  a  moderate  temperature,  gelatine  with 
a  small  amount  of  metallic  salts,  running  the  whole  into  moulds,  staining 
the  mass  with  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  so  as  to  produce  an  imitation 
of  the  grain  of  the  tortoise-shell.  The  objects  so  produced  are  then 
polished,  and  are  ready  for  sale.  — F.  Grace  Calvert. 
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A  Protean  Solution. — The  following  experiment  will,  to  a  young- 
photographer,  prove  both  interesting  and  instructive,  and  will  also  tend 
to  give  him  an  idea  of  the  effects  likely  to  arise  from  metallic  particles  in 
aper : — Make  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  a  clear  transparent 
ottle.  Now  pour  into  the  liquid  a  small  quantity  of  mercury.  Beautiful 
crystals  of  pure  silver  are  deposited  until  none  of  this  metal  is  left  in  so¬ 
lution,  the  mercury  having  taken  its  place  and  combined  with  the  nitric 
acid.  If  in  this  solution  (now  nitrate  of  mercury)  a  piece  of  copper  bo 
placed,  the  mercury  will  in  turn  be  precipitated,  and  the  copper  will  take 
its  place  in  combination  with  the  nitric  acid.  If  in  this  solution  of  ni¬ 
trate  of  copper  a  piece  of  zinc  be  placed,  the  copper  will  be  separated, 
the  zinc  combining  with  the  acid ;  the  solution  which  originally  was 
nitrate  of  silver,  having  become  in  succession  nitrate  of  mercury,  nitrate 
of  copper,  and,  at  last,  nitrate  of  zinc. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society, 

Place  of  Meeting. 

October  19th  . . . 

Myddelton  Hall,  Islington. 

Hall,  5,  St.  Andrew’s  Square. 

„  19  th . 

Edinburgh . 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  D.  P.  (Ipswich)  is  thanked  for  his  memorandum,  which  shall  have  our 
best  attention. 

Henry  Wallbrook  (St.  Helier’s,  Jersey). — Tannin  and  gelatine  are 
mutually  tests  for  each  other. 

Glass  House  No.  2  (Selkirk). —Received.  Your  communication  on  glass 
houses  requires  a  little  consideration  :  will  be  answered  next  week. 

H.  Castleton  (E.C.). — We  have  put  your  query  to  Mr.  Wilson,  and  if  his 
reply  be  in  the  affirmative  we  shall  answer  it  next  week ;  if  otherwise  no 
notice  will  appear. 

I-  W. — You  surely  cannot  find  a  difficulty  in  making  your  positives  on 
collodion  thin  enough.  Try  the  effect  of  weakening  the  developer,  adding  less 
silver  to  it,  and  also  thinning  your  collodion  with  equal  parts  of  ether  and 
alcohol. 

.  T.  F.  (Stoke-upon  Trent).— The  plates  to  which  you  refer  require  about  one- 
sixth  less  exposure  than  ordinary  tannin  plates  under  the  same  circumstances 
of  development.  This,  of  course,  supposes  that  in  both  cases  a  suitable  collo¬ 
dion  is  employed. 

Tannin  (Bolton).— The  haziness  in  the  centre  of  your  picture  arises,  in  our 
opinion,  from  some  reflection  about  the  mounting  of  the  lens.  State  what 
kind  of  lens  you  employ.  We  are  aware  of  several  instances  of  fogging  which 
have  arisen  from  this  cause. 

T.  Gulliver.— Can  you  supply  us  with  the  formula  for  the  preparation  of 
the  varnish  to  which  yeu  refer  ?  We  have  no  doubt  whatever  of  its  excel¬ 
lence,  from  what  you  testify  concerning  it;  but  when  publishing  its  good 
qualities  we  should  like  at  the  same  time  to  say  something  concernin'*  its  pre¬ 
paration.  We  hope  that  the  other  matter  is  now  in  “  repose.” 

Dr.  Vogel  (Berlin).— Nummern  6  und  7  der  Mittheilungen  sind  gliicklich 
angekommen.  Yielen  Dank  daftir  !  Die  photographischen  Illus.  sind  ausserst 
interessant.  Auch  mochten  wir  wissen,  ob  Sie  die  Negative  noch  haben,  denn 
war  ubertragen  Petsch  und  Vogel’s  Artikel  und  legten  gerne  die  Photographien 
bei.  Um  wieviel  und  bis  wann  konnten  Sie  dieselben  auf  ahnliche  Weise 
gefertigt  liefem  ?  wir  brauchten  ungefalir  drei  tausen  d  Exemplare. 

Faith  (Hoxton).-l.  It  is  very  often  the  case  that  a  nitrate  bath  will  not 
suit  equally  well  for  two  kinds  of  paper,  although  they  may  both  be  really 
good.  For  some  papers  an  acid  bath  is  preferable,  and  for  others  the  bath  is 
better  to  be  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline.— 2.  Two  grains  of  gold  will  often  be 
found  sufficient  for  toning  twenty-five  cartes,  but  much  depends  also,  in  this 
case,  on  the  quality  of  the  paper  employed.  No.  2  is  a  good  print,  and  quite 
up  to  the  average  standard. 

Scotus. — The  acid  bath  alluded  to  is  intended  specially  for  transparencies  by 
superposition.  .Although  we  have  not  to  the  present  tried  to  print  by  means  of 
a  paraffine  lamp,  yet  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  answer  equally  as  well  as 
gaslight  for  this  purpose.  If  daylight  be  used  instead  of  the  gaslight  the  ex¬ 
posure  will  be  reduced  to  about  a  second  or  two.  With  respect  to  the  subject 
of  Mr.  Sayce’s  process  without  a  bath,  there  seems  little  doubt  that,  when  it 
has  been  fairly  got  into  working  order,  sensitised  collodion  will  be  kept  for  sale 
by  all  dealers. 

B.  Hart.— Etching  Fluids.—  Perhaps  your  best  way  would  be  to  consult  an 
engraver, _  but,  in  the  meantime,  we  subjoin,  according  to  your  request, 
some  receipts  for  the  preparation  of  etching  fluids. — 1.  (For  copper)  Nitric  acid 
one  part,  water  two  parts.— 2.  Alum,  sal-ammoniac,  sea-salt,  and  verdigris,  of 
each  four  ounces,  vinegar  eight  ounces,  water  sixteen  ounces ;  dissolve  and  boil 
for  one  or  two  minutes  in  a  glass  or  earthenware  vessel. — 3.  (For  steel)  Iodine 
°n0  °jUvCe’  'ron  wire  half  a  drachm,  water  four  ounces.  Keep  in  a  stop- 

pered  bottle.— 4.  Pyroligneous  acid  four  ounces,  alcohol  one  ounce  ;  mix,  and 
add  nitric  acid  one  ounce. 


J.  T.  (Sheffield). — The  collodion  and  lens  which  you  use  are  as  good  as  any 
you  can  procure,  and  wo  cannot  recommend  anything  better.  Nearly  all  collo¬ 
dions  now  made  contain  cadmium.  Wc  are  not  sure  what  kind  of  collodion  i* 
used  by  the  person  named.  If  wc  can  ascertain  we  shall  inform  you.  J  udglug 
from  the  specimens  which  you  have  sent  we  think  that  the  opening  of 
the  window  at  the  sido  will  bo  very  advantageous  during  dark  weather,  al¬ 
though  by  keeping  the  side  window  closed  perhaps  more  decision  would  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  shadows.  Your  pictures  are,  however,  very  good,  but  care  must 
be  exercised  to  prevent  flatness  of  effect. 

Lens  (Manchester). — To  take  a  negative  in  “  half  a  second  inside  of  a 
gallery,”  you  will  require  a  lens  of  larger  diameter  and  shorter  focus  than  that 
which  you  at  present  possess.  AVe  arc  not  aware  if  opticians  keep  such  lenses 
in  stock,  but  we  feel  certain  that  for  the  price  you  are  willing  to  give  any  of 
the  four  opticians  named  would  be  happy  to  construct  such  an  instrument. 
No.  3  in  your  list  formerly  made  them  :  wo  cannot  say  whether  he  does  so  at 
present  or  not.  The  best  opticians  may,  sometimes,  sell  a  lens  which  may  not 
give  entire  satisfaction  ;  but  any  of  the  makers  you  name  will,  w*e  doubt  not, 
gladly  exchange  a  lens  if  it  be  really  bad. 

Photo.  (Green  Isle)  encloses  a  print  which  she  has  received  from  a  conti¬ 
nental  advertiser,  together  with  a  printed  circular  which  accompanied  it,  and 
asks  our  opinion  concerning  them.  The  print  is  an  average  one,  having 
the  surface  glazed  with  collodion.  It  has  been  vignetted  with  a  white  ground, 
which  has  afterwards  been  slightly  darkened  by  exposure  to  light  after  removal 
from  the  printing- frame,  the  face  being  protected  during  this  exposure  by 
means  of  a  tuft  of  cotton,  or  some  other  of  the  well-known  methods  of  accomplish¬ 
ing  this.  "While  this  second  exposure  is  being  effected,  the  print,  in  the  case 
before  us,  has  been  covered  with  a  piece  of  glass  with  certain  letters  on  it  in 
opaque  matter,  so  as  to  leave  thoir  impress  in  white  on  the  darkened  ground. 
And  for  this  tho  modest  inventor  proposes  to  forward  the  formula  on  receipt  of 
five  pounds  sterling,  provided  it  be  received  within  thirty  days,  after  which  ten 
pounds  will  be  charged  !  The  print  before  us  it  seems  has  been  coloured  by 
means  of  the  inventor’s  “  new  instantaneous  colouring  process,  by  the  aid  of 
which  one  person  may  colour  400  portraits  per  hour,  at  a  cost  of  twopence- 
halfpenny  per  thousand.”  After  a  good  deal  of  close  examination  we  see  traces 
of  colour  cn  the  lip  of  tho  portrait,  which  enables  us  readily  enough  to  under¬ 
stand  that  the  cost  of  such  colouring  need  not  indeed  exceed  the  low  nriee 
mentioned,  even  were  the  most  expensive  materials  employed.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  receive  from  our  intelligent  young  correspondent  some  specimens  of  her 
own  productions,  and  meantime  advise  her  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
advertising  “  genius  ”  in  question. 

A  Subscriber  (Helston,  Cornwall),  thus  writes  “  I  have  100  ounces  of 
solution  of  what  was,  a  month  ago,  a  nitrate  of  silver  bath  (thirty  grains  to 
the  ounce),  but  which  now  is  become  useless.  It  has  undergone  the  following 
treatment,  viz.: — 1.  Was  precipitated  with  common  salt;  and  to  each  four 
ounces  of  the  chloride  of  silver  was  added  four  ounces  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
and  a  few  iron  nails.  A  few  days  after  this  the  white  chloride  was  changed 
into  a  grey  powder.  Please  let  me  know  what  this  powder  was.  After  being 
washed  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  then  in  pure  water,  to  remove  acidity,  the 
powder  was  dissolved  in  dilute  nitric  acid  ;  and  the  resulting  nitrate  of  silver 
solution  was  neutralised  by  carbonate  of  soda — about  two  pounds.  I  want  to 
use  the  above  again,  as  it  is  now  unfit  for  any  purpose.  The  solution  removes 
the  albumen  from  paper  immediately.  I  want,  if  you  please,  information  to 
put  the  solution  right,  to  make  it  fit  for  negatives  or  preparing  albumenised 
paper.  I  have  made  fifty  ounces  of  the  above  in  a  separate  bottle,  acidified 
with  acetic  acid,  and  although  I  found  it  better  than  the  other  solution  for 
paper,  still  it  was  not  good.  Can  you  inform  me  the  cost  of  the  license  for 
using  Wothly’s  process  ?  ” — The  grey  powder  alluded  to  was  metallic  silver  in 
a  state  of  minute  division.  To  make  the  solution  useful  again,  precipitate  the 
silver  as  formerly,  and  dissolve  in  a  minimum  quantity  of  nitric  acid.  Set  it 
in  a  warm  place  to  crystallise,  after  which  dissolve  it  in  the  requisite  quantity 
of  distilled  water  for  your  purposes.  In  future  avoid  adding  two  pounds  (!)  of 
carbonate  of  soda  to  it.  The  terms  on  which  the  photographic  world  is  to  be 
permitted  to  practice  the  “Wothlytype”  have  not  yet  been  made  public.  Pre¬ 
parations,  wo  believe,  are  being  made  for  bringing  it  within  tho  reach  of  both 
amateurs  and  professionals,  an  announcement  of  which  will  be  made  when 
completed. 

tgif  All  Editorial  Communications ,  Books  for  Review,  Advertisements, 
Letters,  must  be  forwarded  to  the  Office,  2,  York  Street  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C. 

NOTICE. 

1.  Professional  Photographers  Requiring  Assistants. 

2.  Operators,  &c.,  Wanting  Situations. 

3.  Photographic  Premises  to  be  Let  or  Sold. 

4.  Second-hand  Photographic  Apparatus  for  Sale. 

The  charge  for  FOUR  lines  of  the  above  classes  of  Advertisements,  PREPAID, 
is  ONE  SHILLING.  Each  additional  line  6d. 

Fublishing  Office,  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

NOTICE.— Orders  for  this  Journal  sent  through  Provincial  Booksellers  to  their 
London  Correspondents,  ought  to  ensure  its  punctual  delivery  in  any  part  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  Publishing  Office  is  at  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. ;  and,  when  any  difficulty  is  experienced  in  so  procuring  it  punctually,  the  ; 
orders  should  be  sent  direct  to  the  Publisher  at  the  above  address. 


Sr.  V.  R.  (Jedburgh).— 1.  It  is  very  difficult  to  keep  the  surface  of  a  w< 
plate  lrom  drying  after  thirty  minutes’  exposure.  Some  collodions,  lioweve: 
preserve  a  moist  surface  longer  than  others.  Try  another  sample  of  a  les 
norny  kind.— 2.  Several  methods  have  been  proposed  for  copying  in  the  camera 
surely  a  very  little  ingenuity  would  help  you  out  of  the  difficulty.— 3.  Sc 
article  in  our  present  number.— 4.  Nothing  can  be  done  by  you  to  prevent  an 
person  who  sits  to  you  for  his  portrait  from  getting  copies  made  from  the  print 
|»y  any  one  ho  chooses  to  employ.  You  will  have  some  satisfaction,  howevei 

B>.hT,m'I?*eLthaiJtje7  a,re  always  very  inferior  to  the  original.— 5.  Glycerin 
should  not  be  added  to  tho  bath  for  tho  purpose  you  name. 
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MR.  WILSON  S  NEGATIVE  PROCESS. 

We  this  week  present  our  readers  with  the  last  instalment  of  Mr. 
Wilson’s  admirable  series  of  articles,  entitled  “  A  Voice  from  the 
Hills.”  We  have  the  best  reason  to  believe  that  they  have  been 
read,  as  they  deserve  to  be,  with  much  interest,  and  we  trust  also 
with  profit.  He  has  told  his  story  in  such  clear  and  lively  language 
—so  careful  has  he  been,  at  the  same  time,  to  avoid  the  omission  of 
even  minor  details — that  any  supplementary  comment  or  annotation 
by  us  is  quite  unnecessary. 

We,  may,  however,  say  a  word  or  two  respecting  the  lessons  which 
may  be  learnt  from  Iris  experience  by  some  would-be  photographers 
who  are  continually  “  meddling  and  muddling  ”  with  different  pro¬ 
cesses,  without  the  energy  and  perseverance  necessary  to  work  one 
of  them  to  a  successful  issue.  Men  of  that  class  succeed  with  no 
i  process ;  whereas,  if  they  had  the  courage  to  stick  to  one  and  not  be 
deterred  by  little  difficulties,  they  might  have  produced  satisfactory 
pictures  with  little  chance  of  failure.  They  seem  to  live  in  the  idea 
I  that  artists  like  Mr.  Wilson  must  be  possessed  of  some  peculiar  secret, 
which  they  are  disinclined  to  communicate  to  others.  They  fancy 
i  then*  photographs  are  executed  with  surprising  facility,  and  not  by 
I  the  exercise  of  great  patience  and  perseverance,  not  to  speak  of  other 
'  qualities ;  but  let  them  now  learn,  after  carefully  perusing  these 
articles,  that  it  is  the  man,  and  not  any  peculiarity  of  his  manipula¬ 
tions,  that  stamps  a  character  on  the  works  which  he  can  execute. 
This  is  equally  true  in  photography  as  in  painting  and  the  kindred 
arts.  The  chemicals  of  the  photographer  are  his  pigments,  and  the 
sun  his  paint-brush ;  but  were  he  ever  so  skilled  a  manipulator  and 
compounder  of  these,  unless  he  is  also  possessed  of  a  true  feeling  and 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  and  be  able  to  direct  and  control  his 
brush  with  skiH,  he  can  never  reach  higher  in  his  art  than  a  manu¬ 
facturer  of  diagrams. 

Many,  again,  have  supposed  that  artistic  photographs  of  scenery 
j  can  be  produced  at  any  time  with  ease  and  certainty.  Mr.  Wilson’s 
experience  tells  a  different  tale.  We  have  known  him  wait  for  more 
than  three  weeks  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  single  view,  iUumi- 
nated  in  a  way  which  he  considered  the  best  for  good  effect ;  and  all 
this  under  circumstances  of  personal  discomfort  which  few  of  us 
would  care  to  undergo.  “  Many  a  wait  I  have  had  before  now,” 
says  Mr.  Wilson,  and  we  feel  assured  Bedford,  England,  and  others 
I  could  record  a  similar  experience. 

Artistic  photography,  therefore,  is  not  quite  so  easy  a  thing  as  is 
generally  imagined ;  for  it  requires  not  only  sldlful  manipulation — a 
power  which  can  easily  be  acquired  by  practice — but,  above  all,  the 
operator  must  possess  energy  of  purpose,  patience  under  difficulties, 
and  a  higher  quality  still,  which  cannot  be  acquired,  although,  when 
present,  it  may  be  cultivated,  namely,  “  artistic  taste  and  feeling.” 

In  order  to  save  Mr.  Wilson  the  unnecessary  trouble  of  replying 
j  to  private  communications  which  have  been  addressed  to  him,  we 
again  beg  to  remind  our  readers  that  inquiries  as  to  details  of  mani¬ 
pulation,  &c.,  which  may  have  been  accidentally,  although  not 
intentionally,  omitted  in  his  articles,  should  be  addressed  to  our 
Publishing  Office,  as  they  can  only  be  answered  through  our  column 
of  “  Answers  to  Correspondents.” 


CONCERNING  PHOTOGRAPHIC  NOVELTIES. 

If  our  pages  were  only  read  by  tyros  we  can  well  imagine  that 
the  weekly  report  we  give  of  new  processes,  and  novel  modifications 
of  old  ones,  together  with  new  formulae  for  collodions,  baths,  deve¬ 
lopers,  &c.,  &c.,  would  be  weU  calculated  to  make  them  suppose  that 
in  photography  aU  was  as  yet  fluctuating  and  uncertain.  If  to  tki3 
were  added  the  striking  differences  of  opinion  existing  between  emi¬ 
nent  photographic  authorities  as  to  not  a  few  important  photographic 
questions,  the  neophyte  might  well  be  pardoned  if  he  concluded  that 
nothing  was  reaHy  settled  on  a  firm  basis. 

As,  however,  the  majority  of  our  readers  are  not  tyros,  but  are 
generaUy  well  informed  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  art- 
science  to  which  we  are  devoted,  we  think  that  the  novelties  we  are 
so  often  called  upon  as  faithful  journalists  to  announce,  while  they 
show  in  a  most  striking  and  satisfactory  manner  that  all  is  life  and 
activity  in  their  field  of  labour,  will  also  naturally  serve  to 
stimulate  them  to  study  more  thoroughly  the  essential  elements  of 
their  own  practice. 

And  tills  leads  us  to  make  some  remarks,  winch  we  trust  wiU  serve 
as  a  reply  to  several  friendly  criticisms  winch  have  been  made  upon 
what  has  been  termed  oiu*  “undue  leaning  towards  photographic 
novelties.” 

In  the  first  place  it  is  evident  that  we  are  bound,  as  journalists, 
to  inform  our  readers  promptly  of  everything  new  occurring  in 
the  photographic  world.  Indeed  we  are  glad  that  we  have  been 
able  to  do  so  much  in  this  direction.  It  is  also  equally  evident  that 
we  are  bound  to  express  an  opinion  concerning  these  novelties,  if  we 
have  had  time  to  form  one ;  and  it  may  very  well  happen  that  our 
opinion,  formed  but  a  few  days  after  any  matter  is  made  public,  may 
not  be  the  same  opinion  we  would  have  given  if  we  could  have  had 
several  months  to  devote  to  observing  it  and  experimenting  on  it. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  also  hold  that  no  one  has  any  right  to 
trouble  himself  about  photographic  novelties  who  has  not  previously 
acquired  a  fair  degree  of  skill  in  the  practice  of  some  well-established 
process.  The  fact  that  we  are  constantly  presenting  novelties  for  the 
consideration  of  our  readers  cannot  reasonably  be  imderstood  to  imply 
that  the  old  and  weU-known  processes  do  not  work  well,  or  that  it 
will  answer  for  the  young  and  aspiring  photographer  to  commence 
his  essays  by  boldly  taking  hold  of  the  latest  novelty  brought  out. 
On  the  contrary,  we  know  very  well  that  nearly  every  eminent  photo¬ 
graphic  artist  has  reached  his  high  degree  of  excellence  by  adhering 
to  some  particular  process,  and  we  could  mention  the  names  of  the 
masters  in  the  art  who  are  working  to-day  substantially  the  same 
process  they  were  working  ten  years  ago. 

It  is  much  the  same  also  with  those  who  are  pursuing  photography 
as  a  business.  We  have  lately  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  the  ope¬ 
rating  rooms  and  laboratories  of  several  very  eminent  and  successful 
operators,  and  their  testimony  all  pointed  one  way.  They  were  all 
working  well-known  processes,  and  the}’  had  no  secrets.  They  looked 
with  interest  at  everything  new  heralded  by  the  journals,  and  were 
tiying  experiments  of  their  own  from  time  to  time ;  but  they  did  not 
introduce  these  things  into  their  practice  until  they  had  assumed  a 
perfectly  reliable  and  satisfactory  character. 
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So  it  ought  to  be,  and  we  doubt  not  so  it  is  with  most  of  those  who, 
as  amateur  photographers,  are  enthusiastically  engaged  in  experi¬ 
ments  and  investigations.  They  have  their  regular  and  ordinary 
methods  of  procedure  for  their  customary  work,  which  novelties  and 
experiments  of  a  radical  nature  are  not  allowed  to  interrupt  or  to 
disarrange.  In  other  words,  they  are  travelling  on  the  high  road 
in  company  with  all  their  photographic  brethren,  and  they  have, 
in  general,  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  their  progress,  even 
though  they  leave  that  road  from  time  to  time  to  examine  objects  of 
interest  which  lie  in  the  more  secluded  by-ways. 

Holding,  then,  these  opinions  with  regard  to  what  is  established  in 
photography,  and  adhering  to  them,  too,  in  our  own  practice,  we 
think  that  we  are  justified — as  we  cannot  say  anything  very  new 
about  that  which  is  old  and  well  known — in  presenting  to  our  readers, 
as  fully  and  fairly  as  possible,  all  that  is  new  in  photographic  science 
and  art.  ^ 

A  VOICE  FROM  THE  HILLS :  MR.  WILSON  AT  HOME.* 
Developing,  Fixing,  and  Varnishing  the  Negative. 

I  feae  your  readers,  if  they  have  managed  to  follow  me  thus  far,  will 
begin  to  complain  that  they  are  only  getting  “  one  halfpenny  worth 
of  bread  to  this  intolerable  deal  of  sack !  ”  I  told  you  I  had  little  to 
say,  and  I  confess  that  I  don't  say  it  in  such  a  methodical  way  as  be¬ 
seems  one  who  addresses  the  readers  of  a  journal  devoted  to  science 
and  art.  Well,  I  shall  dilute  the  remainder  of  my  story  with  as 
little  stuff  as  possible ;  and,  as  it  is  not  often  that  i  trouble  you  or 
your  readers,  I  hope  this  once  to  be  forgiven. 

In  preparing  my  developer,  then,  I  go  by  “  rule  of  thumb,”  as  in 
other  matters,  and  I  don’t  recollect  the  time  when  I  weighed  and 
measured  the  component  materials  of  it.  I  take  a  little  protosulphate 
of  iron  and  dissolve  it  in  a  bottle  of  water,  then  add  some  glacial 
acetic  acid,  and — there  you  are  !  To  be  more  precise :  I  take  about 
an  ounce  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  as  nearly  as  I  can  judge  by  mea¬ 
suring  it  in  the  hollow  of  the  hand,  dissolve  it  in  about  fifteen  ounces 
of  water,  and  add  about  one  ounce  of  glacial  acetic  acid.  If  the 
weather  be  warm,  and  I  am  afraid  of  staining  my  plates,  I  dilute 
this,  perhaps  about  one-third,  with  water ;  but  I  prefer  a  strong 
solution  when  it  is  practicable  to  use  it.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary 
to  use  distilled  water  for  the  developing  solution,  but  in  general  1 
use  the  water  from  the  spring  or  pool  nearest  my  camping  ground 
for  the  time  being,  and  I  find  it,  except  in  the  cliallc  districts,  usually 
sufficiently  pnre  for  the  purpose.  Immediately  after  rainy  weather, 
when  l  am  working  amongst  the  hills,  the  water  often  requires  to  be 
filtered  to  get  rid  of  small  seeds,  bits  of  moss,  &c.,  which  would  other¬ 
wise  make  pinholes  in  the  collodion  ;  and  I  have  sometimes  found  it 
labour  not  in  vain  to  dig  a  well  with  my  hands  near  a  promising 
spring,  when  “prospecting”  for  foregrounds  on  dull  days,  so  as  to  have 
a  nice  clear  pool  to  fill  the  can  at  some  future  time  when  Sol  ap¬ 
pears  more  propitious.  When  the  silver  bath  begins  to  get  saturated 
with  ether,  I  add  a  little  alcohol  to  the  developing  solution ;  but  I 
work  -without  this  addition  as  long  as  possible,  because  I  fancy — 
although  it  is  perhaps  only  a  fancy — that  I  get  cleaner  negatives 
without  it. 

This  developer  I  apply  to  my  plate  in  the  usual  way  by  tilting  it 
from  a  cup — an  ordinary  four-ounce  medicine  cup — on  to  the  plate, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  cover  the  whole  surface  almost  instanta¬ 
neously,  keeping  it  flowing  from  side  to  side  of  the  plate  until  all  the 
details  are  fully  out,  or  as  long  as  it  appears  to  act  without  fogging. 

I  then  wash  the  plate  well,  and  drop  some  thirty-grain  nitrate  of 
silver  solution  from  the  dropping  bottle  along  the  upper  edge  of  the 
plate,  and  when  it  has  covered  the  whole  surface  dash  on  some  fresh 
developer,  and  immediately  oscillate  the  plate,  as  before,  to  cause  the 
two  solutions  to  mix  quickly  and  prevent  stains.  When  this  mixture 
ceases  to  act  I  wash  off,  and  if  the  negative  be  not  dense  enough  I 
repeat  the  process  until  it  is  so,  although  it  is  seldom  that  more  than 
two  applications  are  necessary. 

I  fix  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  using  it  so  strong  as  to  clean  off 
the  iodide  in  about  ten  seconds,  taking  care  to  wash  immediately  with 
plenty  of  water.  Should  the  negative  not  look  dense  enough  after 
removal  of  the  iodide  of  silver,  I  take  it  into  the  tent  and  redevelope 
with  silver  and  iron,  as  before  ;  but  in  this  case  great  care  must  be 
taken  to  wash  off  the  cyanide  thoroughly  before  applying  the 
developer,  otherwise  the  shadows  are  apt  to  become  obscured  with  a 
brownish  deposit,  which  ruins  the  negative. 

“  Well,  there  is  nothing  new  in  all  this !  ”  you  will  exclaim.  I 
*  Conclud'd  from  png*  388. 


never  said  there  was,  gentle  reader,  but  such  has  been  my  invariable 
practice  for  the  last  seven  years,  and  the  details  have  been  published 
over  and  over  again.  I  should  not  have  dared  to  trouble  you  with  a 
description  of  it  once  more,  had  I  not  read  in  a  recent  number  of 
The  British  Jouenai.  of  Photography  that  a  Frenchman  had  just 
discovered  it,  and  believed  it  to  be  the  best  method  of  redeveloping 
instantaneous  negatives  which  he  had  tried.  If  it  be  the  best  method 
yet  discovered  it  would  be  a  pity  not  to  record  it,  otherwise  it  might 
have  to  be  dug  up  again,  perhaps,  after  another  period  of  seven  years, 
like  many  a  discovery  of  greater  consequence. 

Varnishing  the  negative  is  to  me  the  only  disagreeable  portion  of 
the  whole  business.  It  must  be  done  with  great  care  ;  and  I  often 
experience  considerable  difficulty  in  accomplishing  it  to  my  mind 
when  on  a  journey.  I  lose  my  temper  over  it,  in  fact ;  for  roasting 
oneself  for  a  couple  of  hours  over  a  slow  fire  on  a  bright  day  in 
August  would  scarcely  contribute  to  the  amiability  even  of  a  saint, 
far  less  to  mine  ;  so  don’t  blame  me  if  this  operation  sometimes  puts 
me  in  a  “  stew,”  and  causes  Mr.  Gellie  to  have  important  private  com¬ 
missions  to  execute,  which  usually  detain  him  abroad  about  two 
hours  from  the  time  that  the  varnish  bottles  are  produced. 

In  the  first  place,  I  require  a  clear  fire  for  varnishing ;  and,  if  I  can 
manage  to  get  this  in  my  bedroom,  my  first  proceeding  is  to  lock  the 
door  to  prevent  anyone  suddenly  opening  it  and  raising  a  cloud  of 
dust  wliilst  I  am  in  the  act  of  pouring  on  the  varnish.  I  use  always 
a  common  spirit  varnish,  which  I  get  from  Horne  and  Thomthwaite’s, 
and  this  I  filter  through  thin  filtering  paper  into  half-a-dozen  two- 
ounce  bottles,  in  the  same  manner  and  for  the  same  reason  as  I  do  with 
collodion.  It  is  of  considerable  importance  to  have  the  varnish  free 
from  dust,  &c.,  because  if  it  once  gets  fixed  on  the  plate  by  means  of 
the  varnish  it  can  never  be  got  rid  of,  and  entails  a  never-ending 
touching-up  of  the  prints  afterwards. 

When  the  fire  burns  clear  I  remove  the  fender  and  fire-irons,  and 
spread  some  sheets  of  brown  paper  upon  the  hearthstone  to  catch 
drops  of  varnish,  and  avoid  making  a  mess.  I  then  stick  a  plate- 
holder  on  the  back  of  the  plate,  wipe  the  dust  from  the  surface  with 
a  gilder’s  brush,  pour  on  the  varnish  as  if  coating  a  plate  with  collo¬ 
dion,  allowing  it  to  run  off  at  the  foreground  edge  of  the  plate,  and 
during  the  time  the  plate  is  held  to  the  fire  I  draw  a  piece  of  thick 
blotting-paper  gently  along  the  lower  edge  so  as  to  clear  off  the  super¬ 
fluous  varnish  and  prevent  its  forming  a  ridge  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
up  the  plate,  as  it  would  otherwise  do. 

When  all  the  plates  have  been  gone  over  in  tliis  way,  I  examine 
them  for  pinholes  and  spots,  fill  up  the  former  very  carefully  with 
lamp-black,  so  as  to  conceal  them  and  nothing  more ;  and  if  there  are 
any  opaque  spots  I  dig  them  out  very  gently  with  the  point  of  a  pen¬ 
knife.  When  all  are  touched  up  I  proceed  to  varnish  them  over 
again,  this  time  running  off  the  varnish  at  the  sky  edge  of  the  plates, 
so  as  to  secure  a  pretty  even  coating  of  varnish  over  the  whole 
surface. 

This  second  varnishing  fixes  the  touches  of  colour  in  the  pinholes, 
and  enables  the  negative  to  yield  a  greater  number  of  proofs  than  it 
wrould  otherwise  do — a  matter  of  some  importance  when  printing  for 
commercial  purposes.  The  sharpness  of  the  negative  is  sometimes 
slightly  deteriorated  by  this  double  varnishing,  but  not  much ;  but 
then  I  have  printed  for  four  or  five  years  constantly  from  such  a  ne¬ 
gative,  when  it  would  have  been  worn  out  in  one  season  with  only  a 
single  coat  of  varnish  to  protect  it. 

Before  packing  up  the  negatives — which  I  do  in  bundles  of  about  a 
dozen  each,  with  a  piece  of  blotting-paper  between  each  negative — 

I  go  over  them  for  the  last  time,  and  with  spirits  of  wine  clean  off  all 
dirt  and  splashes  of  varnish  from  the  backs  of  them.  They  are 
then  considered  finished,  and  nothing  remains  but  to  hand  them 
over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  printer. 

Now,  Messieurs  The  Editors,  I  believe  this  is  all  my  story ;  but 
if  there  be  anything  else  which  you  may  think  necessary  to  add, 
either  for  amusement  or  instruction,  I  fear  I  must  trouble  you  to  do 
it  yourselves,  for  my  idle  time  is  Up  ;  I  can  stand  this  inactivity  no 
longer,  and  by  the  time  you  receive  this,  I  shall  be  “o’er  the  border” 
and  awa’  to — “  bonnie  Aberdeen.”  G.  Washington  Wilson. 

Ambleside,  13 th  September,  1864. 


The  First  Enlarging  Photographic  Apparatus. — It  may  be  inti-  | 
resting  to  the  photographic  public  to  know  that  what  is  generally  called  1 
the  new  system  of  enlargement  by  means  of  the  solar  camera  is  nearly  as 
old  as  the  art  of  photography  itself.  Calotypes  still  exist  which  were 
magnified  nine  hundred  times,  eighteen  years  ago,  by  an  amateur  artist 
in  Edinburgh,  by  means  of  a  solar  apparatus  constructed  by  Thomas 
Davidson,  F.R.S.S.A.  The  object-glasses  used  were  triple  compound 
achromatic. 
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ON  THE  UTILITY  OF  STOPS  AND  DIAPHRAGMS,  AND 
THEIR  PROPER  POSITIONS  ACCORDING  TO  THE 
FOCAL  LENGTH,  DIAMETER  OF  LENS,  AND  ANGLE 
OF  VIEW  TO  BE  INCLUDED,  &o. 


Mr.  Shadbolt  has  already  given  much  valuable  information  on  this 
very  important  subject,  and  his  capability  of  communicating  know¬ 
ledge  ranks  very  high ;  but  as  all  photographers  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  laws  of  optics,  and  as  perhaps  only  a  few  of  them  are 
algebraists,  it  certainly  would  be  desirable  that  some  simple  but 
accurate  rule  should  be  laid  down  as  a  guide  to  the  multitude,  and 
more  particularly  to  the  amateur.  This  I  shall  endeavour  to  do  to 


i  the  best  of  my  ability. 

FIG.  1. 


Let  A  B  (Jig.  1)  be  the  achromatic  single  combination  of  a  view 
camera,  C  D  the  diaphragm,  E  P  E  the  object  to  be  represented,  and 
H  I  the  focal  image.  The  diagram  is  so  simple  that  I  need  only 
refer  to  the  incident  rays  1,  2,  3,  where  they  intersect  or  cross  at  the 
stop  C  D— this  point  being  the  exact  spot  or  distance  the  stop  should 
j  be  from  the  lens,  if  we  take  into  consideration  its  diameter,  focal 
length,  angle  of  view,  &c. ;  but  with  smaller  stops  the  correct  posi¬ 


FIG.  2. 


tion  will  vary,  as  shown  in  Jig,  2,  where  the  same  view  lens  is  repre¬ 
sented  with  a  smaller  stop,  and  the  intersections  of  the  incident  rays 
1,  2,  3,  at  C  D,  are  the  same  as  in  Jig.  1,  but  one-third  farther  in 
front  of  the  lens,  that  being  the  proper  position  of  the  stop  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  diameter  of  the  lens  and  other  circumstances  already 
alluded  to.  For  further  information  I  must  refer  to  Jig.  3,  with 
respect  to  which  I  may  simply  repeat  what  has  already  been  pointed 
out  relative  to  figs.  1  and  2,  viz.,  the  smaller  the  stop  the  more  distant 
is  its  proper  position  from  the  lens. 


other  two  diagrams,  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  reasonable’  person 
that  the  placing  of  the  diaphragms  in  their  proper  positions  in  view- 
cameras  for  photography  is  of  very  great  importance.  It  is  only  by 
doing  so  that  a  regular  and  uniform  illumination  can  be  given  over 
the  whole  picture.  Certainly,  lenses  of  smaller  or  larger  diameter, 
and  having  the  same  focal  length,  would  require  a  difference  of  the 
distances  of  the  stops  from  the  lens ;  but  this  distance  may  easily  be 
found  by  simply  drawing  on  paper  EPE  (fig.  1 ).  This  done,  mark 
out  the  diameter  of  the  lens  A  B,  next  draw  the  lines  E  e  t  A,  and 
also  EetB.  The  proper  criterion  is  this:  Suppose  you  want  to  use 
a  smaller  stop  than  C  D,  then  place  it  at  n  n  ;  if  larger,  place  it  at 
o  o,  in  such  a  position  that  its  diameter  or  aperture  will  coincide  at 
its  edges  with  the  lines  t  a,  tb.  It  will  then  be  in  its  best  position, 
whatever  its  diameter  may  be. 

I  trust  I  have  been  sufficiently  explicit ;  but  a  careful  examination 
of  the  diagrams  should  convey  some  definite  idea  to  any  reader  who 
is  but  even  slightly  acquainted  with  optics. 


FIG.  4. 


Fig.  4  is  my  arrangement  of  achromatic  lenses  for  a  portrait  com¬ 
bination,  constructed  about  the  year  1841.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  spherical,  as  well  as  the  chromatic,  aberrations  increase  as  tha 
incident  rays  approach  nearer  the  edges  of  a  lens.  The  idea  I  car¬ 
ried  out  was  as  shown  in  fig.  4.  Let  the  incident  ray  1  fall  on  the 
lens  C  D  at  C,  where  the  error  will  be  greatest ;  it  will  next  be  re¬ 
fracted  to  A  B,  where  the  error  is  little  or  nothing,  and  again  re¬ 
fracted  to  its  compound  focus  at  I.  Observe,  also,  the  ray  2  from  the 
extremity  of  the  object  at  E ;  it  will  be  incident  on  C  D  on  its  centre, 
where  the  error  is  nearly  nothing,  and  will  be  refracted  to  the  second 
lens  at  B,  where  the  error  is  greatest,  and  after  re-refraction  be  in 
focus  at  I.  In  the  same  manner  the  rays  3  and  4  will  undergo  the 
same  refraction  and  meet  in  focus  at  H.  The  refractions  of  the 
central  rays  P  p  can  easily  be  understood  at  a  single  glance. 

In  tins  arrangement  the  stop  1 1  is  always  in  the  centre,  and  of 
course  the  smaller  its  size  the  finer  the  definition  will  be,  and  the 
slower  its  action.  By  the  arrangement  of  lenses  here  given,  a  much 
larger  angle  and  a  flatter  field  is  obtained  than  by  the  open  back 
lens ;  but,  as  it  requires  a  smaller  stop,  the  open  back  lens  may  be 
preferable  for  portraiture. 

About  the  finest  views  and  also  portraits  that  I  have  ever  seen 
were  taken  by  my  friend,  Mr.  John  Brown  (who  has  been  long  known 
to  the  scientific  world),  with  the  combination  of  lenses  represented 
in  the  diagram  fig.  5.  The  detail,  perspective,  and  fine  outline  of 

FIG.  5. 


these  pictures  were  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  lenses  used  in 
this  case  were  a  cemented  front  lens,  C  D,  by  Lerebours.  and  a  back 
open  lens  A  B,  by  the  late  Mr.  Goddard.  The  diaphragm  was  in 
front  of  the  cemented  lens,  and  almost  in  contact  with  it.  I  have 
often  tried  this  arrangement,  and  find  it  excellent. 

Thomas  Davidsok,  F.R.S.S.A. 
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-  CRACKING  OF  THE  FILM  IN  SWAN’S  CARBON 
PRINTING  PROCESS. 

In  your  article  “  On  the  Comparative  Permanency  of  some  Photo¬ 
graphic  Processes my  process  of  carbon  printing  is  discussed  in 
regard  to  the  probable  permanency  of  its  results.  As  I  think  your 
conclusions  are  drawn  from  a  very  partial  view  of  the  subject,  kindly 
allow  me  space  for  a  few  comments  on  your  article. 

Your  argument  against  the  permanency  of  prints  by  my  process  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  they  have  necessarily  a  film  of  collo¬ 
dion  intervening  between  the  paper  mount  and  the  carbo -gelatine 
image;  but  a  reference  to  the  specification  of  my  patent,  recently 
published  in  the  columns  of  your  Journal,  will  show  that  this  is 
so-  only  in  one  form  of  the  process.  In  that  specification  other  forms 
are.  described  to  winch  yonr  argument  does  not  in  the  least  apply. 
There  are,  there  described,  modifications  of  my  process  in  which  no 
film  of  collodion  is  used;  and  in  those  modifications  where  it  is 
supposed  to  be  used,  it  is  optional  whether  the  film  of  collodion  be 
undermost  or  uppermost,  or  removed  altogether. 

I  think  the  cracking  and  peeling-off  of  the  pictures,  as  experienced 
by  you,  probably  arose  from  the  use  of  India-rubber  cement  as  a  means 
of  attaching  the  print  to  paper.  A  very  brief  experience  showed  me 
that  this  cement  must  only  be  used  as  a  means  of  temporary  attach¬ 
ment  of  the  print  to  paper  during  development,  and  for  this  purpose  it 
is  very  valuable  ;  but  if  it  be  depended  upon  as  a  means  of  perma¬ 
nent  mounting,  the  prints  are  apt  to  peel  off  as  you  describe.  I 
have  lost  some  of  my  earlier  specimens  in  this  way.  But  suppose 
the  print  be  transferred  (as  described  in  my  specification),  and  that 
the  operation  is  well  performed,  there  is  then  no  danger  of  this  acci¬ 
dent  occurring;  for  the  earbo-gelatine  .image  becomes  attached  to 
its  paper  or  card  mount  in  the  most  direct  manner,  no  film  of  collo¬ 
dion  intervening.  If  collodion  has  formed  a  part  of  the  tissue  it 
will  then  be  upon  the  surface,  and,  if  thought  objectionable  in  that 
position,  can  be  entirely  removed  without  the  slightest  injury  to  the 
print.  In  tMs  case  the  print  will  consist  solely  of  colouring  matter, 
gelatine,  and  paper,  and  this  trio  wall  be  so  combined  that  I  think 
there  is  reason  to  anticipate  its  most  complete  stability  in  every  useful 
sense  of  the  word.  Joseph  W.  Swan. 

[The  prints  to  which  we  referred  were  all  taken  on  a  collodion 
film ;  but  we  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  remedy  suggested  by 
Mr.  Swan  in  the  foregoing  interesting  communication  will  prove  to 
be  a  thoroughly  effective  one. — Eds.] 
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SKETCHES  OF  EMINENT  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


WILLIAM  HENRY  FOX  TALBOT.* 

We  come  now,  in  the  order  of  time,  to  a  very  different  branch  of 
Mr.  Talbot’s  photographic  inventions. 

At  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  photography  attempts  had  been 
made  by  various  persons  to  engrave  the  Daguerreotype  plates  by  some 
chemical  process,  but  only  a  very  moderate  amount  of  success  bad 
been  attained.  The  etchings  were  so  shallow  that  they  gave  only 
faint  impressions,  and  only  a  limited  number  of  those  could  be 
obtained,  on  account  of  the  softness  of  the  silvered  copper  plates  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Daguerreotype  process.  But  if  an  etching  fluid  could 
be  discovered  giving  more  depth  and  vigour,  without  sacrificing 
accuracy  and  delicacy  of  execution,  it  was  evident  that  photographic 
illustrations  might  be  introduced  into  books,  possessed  of  all  the  per¬ 
manence  winch  printers’  ink  could  give. 

With  this  object  in  view,  Mr.  Talbot  made  a  great  number  of  ex¬ 
periments.  .  He  first  tried  to  etch  by  means  of  galvanic  action. 
This  experiment  produced  some  very  curious  results ;  but  no  prac¬ 
tical  method  of  ^engraving  dependent  upon  this  principle  was  disco¬ 
vered.  .Shortly  aftewards,  in  1852,  an  experiment  of  an  entirely 
different  nature  was  thought  of.  This  was  to  coat  the  copper  plate 
with  some  gummy  or  gelatinous  substance  sensitive  to  light,  to  form 
a  photogenic  image  upon  it,  and  then  to  try  whether  the  action  of  an 
etching  liquid  poured  upon  the  copper  would  be  impeded  by  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  that  image ;  for,  if  such  should  prove  to  be  the  case,  it  was 
presumable  that  the  resulting  etching  would  more  or  less  resemble 
the  photograph  employed. 

But  the  point  was  hoiv  to  obtain  this  sensitive  gelatinous  stra¬ 
tum,  the  use  of  nitrate  of  silver  being  evidently  excluded,  because 
it  is  instantly  decomposed  by  the  presence  of  metallic  copper.  While 
countering  tins  difficulty,  Mr.  Talbot  called  to  mind  an  old  experi¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Ponton’s,  published  thirteen  years  previously.!  This 

*  Concluded  from  page  340. 

'  Detail*  of  this  were  published  at  page  400  in  our  last  number. 


gentleman  discovered  that  if  white  paper  is  washed  over  with 
bichromate  of  potash,  and  then  dried  and  exposed  to  the  light,  it 
turns  brown,  so  that  if  any  object — as  a  fern  leaf,  for  example — is 
placed  upon  the  paper,  a  photographic  image  of  it  is  produced,  which 
may  be  fixed  very  easily  and  permanently  by  simply  washing  it  with 
water.  Tins  experiment  was  published  by  Mr.  Ponton  in  the  Tran¬ 
sactions  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Society  of  Arts,  and  also  in  Jamieson's 
Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science  for  183!),  during  the  very  infancy  of 
photography.  Mr.  Talbot  and  many  other  photographers  (if  6ucli  a 
term  maybe  applied  to  the  few  experimentalists  of  that  period)  had 
repeated  Mr.  Ponton’s  experiment  at  the  time  it  was  published,  and 
verified  his  results.  But  nothing  further  appears  to  have  been 
done  in  this  direction  during  the  thirteen  years  which  had  elapsed 
after  the  publication  of  Mr.  Ponton’s  experiment. 

It  now  occurred  to  Mr.  Talbot  to  try  whether  bichromate 
of  potash  were  capable  of  being  mixed  with  gelatine,  and,  if  it  were 
whether  it  would  retain  its  photographic  property  of  forming  an 
image  ;  and,  finally,  whether  such  image  would  be  more  permeable 
to  an  etching  liquid  in  one  part  than  another. 

The  experiment  succeeded  beyond  expectation.  The  bichromate 
was  found  to  mix  readily  with  gelatine  ;  the  film,  dried  on  a  copper 
plate,  received  a  photographic  image  ;  and  when  this  was  cautiously 
washed  with  water,  it  was  found  that  the  part  acted  on  by  light  had 
been  hardened,  and  resisted  the  action  of  the  water,  wlule  the  part 
unacted  on  by  light  was  washed  away.  The  image,  therefore,  re¬ 
mained,  and  in  slight  relief,  the  hardened  film  of  bichromate  retain¬ 
ing  a  visible  thickness. 

Success  having  attended  the  experiment  so  far,  it  now  became 
necessary  to  find  an  acid  liquor  capable  of  etching  the  copper  plate 
in  those  parts  which  were  denuded  by  the  action  of  water,  and  yet 
not  capable  of  passing  through  the  portions  covered  with  the  hard¬ 
ened  gelatine.  Here  a  considerable  difficulty  occurred.  The  usual 
solvent  of  copper,  aqua  fortis,  and  many  other  acid  liquors,  were 
tried  in  vain.  They  penetrated  the  entire  film,  passing  with  almost 
equal  rapidity  through  the  hardened  gelatine  as  through  the  most 
exposed  and  denuded  parts.  However,  after  a  great  variety  of  ex¬ 
periments,  it  was  at  last  discovered  that  bichloride  of  platinum,  dis¬ 
solved  in  water  (provided  the  solution  was  nearly  concentrated), 
fulfilled  the  required  conditions. 

By  means  of  this  etching  liquid  the  pliotograpliic  image  was 
readily  engraved  upon  the  copper  plate  ;  but  as  it  was  found  that  the 
engravings  did  not  hold  the  printers’  ink  well,  it  became  necessary 
to  sprinkle  the  film  with  powdered  gum  copal,  and  to  melt  it  and 
cool  it  again  before  the  etching  process  was  commenced.  A  similar 
process  was  found  to  succeed  on  steel  plates. 

These  results  were  first  published  to  the  world  in  the  spring  of 
1853.  At  the  same  time  a  memoir  in  French,  written  by  Mr.  Talbot, 
was  communicated  to  the  Institute  of  Paris,  by  M.  Biot ;  and  a  large 
collection  of  specimens  of  this  new  art — proofs  from  steel  plates — 
were  offered  by  Mr.  Talbot  for  the  acceptance  of  members  of  the 
Institute,  and  eagerly  accepted  by  them.  To  this  new  process  the 
author  gave  the  name  of  “  photoglyphic  engraving,”  from  the  Greek 
word  glyphein  (to  engrave  or  sculpture),  whence  the  architectural 
term  “  triglyph  ”  is  obtained,  as  well  as  the  name  of  the  Egyptian 
“  hieroglyphs.” 

Some  years  later  Mr.  Talbot  published  an  improved  photoglyphic 
process,  which  differs  from  the  first  one  in  two  points  chiefly : — in  the 
first  place,  in  the  substitution  of  chloride  of  iron  for  the  very  expen¬ 
sive  chloride  of  platinum  previously  employed ;  and  secondly  and  prin- 
cipally,  in  the  remarkable  fact,  which  Mr.  Talbot  had  discovered  in 
the  meantime,  that  it  was  by  no  means  necessary  to  wash  the  copper 
plate  bearing  the  photographic  image  so  as  to  remove  the  portions 
not  acted  on  by  light  before  etching  the  picture,  since  it  was  found 
that  the  acid  engraved  the  copper  plate  not  only  as  well,  but  really 
much  better,  when  it  was  poured  upon  the  undisturbed  image.  It 
passes  through  the  film  with  more  or  less  rapidity,  precisely  in  the 
degree  in  which  it  has  been  less  or  more  hardened  by  the  action  of 
light. 

No  sooner  was  the  process  of  photoglyphic  engraving  published 
in  1853  than  its  principle  was  adopted  in  France,  and  very  exten¬ 
sively  used  under  various  modifications.  In  England,  also,  it  gave 
rise  to  a  multitude  of  new  arts,  called  “photolithography,”  “photozin¬ 
cography,”  and  the  carbon  processes  of  Pouncy,  Poiteviu,  and  others 
still  more  recently ;  the  whole  of  which,  as  far  as  we  remember  at 
present,  depend  upon  and  result  from  the  facts,  published  by  Mr. 
Talbot  in  1853,  concerning  the  properties  of  bichromate  of  potash 
when  mixed  with  gum  or  gelatine,  hardened  by  sunshine,  and  the 
soluble  parts  afterwards  removed  by  water. 

In  modern  publications,  however,  treating  of  these  new  arts,  the 
discovery  of  these  facts  is  frequently,  through  mere  inadvertence, 
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ascribed  to  Mr.  Ponton.  It  must  be  remembered  that  nearly  four¬ 
teen  years  had  elapsed  since  Mr.  Ponton’s  memoir  was  published, 
and  that  not  one  of  the  new  processes  of  photozincography,  &c.,  had 
been  thought  of  when  Mr.  Talbot  published  his  process  in  1853, 
which  has  given  such  an  impetus  to  the  arts  of  photographic  repro¬ 
duction.  The  truth  is  that  all  these  new  processes  repose  upon 
two  great  facts ■ the  first  of  which  (the  photographic  property  of 
bichromate  of  potash)  was  the  discovery  of  Mr.  Ponton,  in  1839 ; 
the  second  (the  hardening  of  gum,  gelatine,  &c.,  beneath  the  sun’s 
rays  if  they  fiave  been  previously  mixed  with  the  bichromate,  and 
their  insolubility  in  water  after  such  an  exposure)  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  by  Mr.  Talbot  in  1853. 

We  should  be  sorry  to  deprive  Mr.  Ponton  of  any  credit  which  is 
justly  due  to  him ;  but  unless  some  other  memoir  was  published  by 
him  than  that  which  he  published  in  1839  (which,  having  made  dili¬ 
gent  inquiry,  we  believe  was  not  the  case),  must  limit  Mr.  Ponton’s 
claims  as  an  inventor  to  those  striking  and  most  original  facts  which 
he  published  at  that  period. 

In  this  review  of  Mr.  Talbot’s  photographic  labours,  we  have 
omitted  a  number  of  minor  details  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  our  readers’ 
attention  on  the  principal  points  of  discovery. 

_  These  are,  doubtless,  first  of  all,  the  invention  of  obtaining  positive 
pictures  upon  paper  from  negative  ones.  This  was  never  attempted 
or  perhaps  thought  of  by  Wedgwood,  Davy,  or  their  contemporaries; 
for,  doubtless,  the  simple  reason  that  they  never  succeeded  in  fixing 
the  negatives  which  they  obtained,  and  these  must,  of  course,  be 
perfectly  fixed  before  a  tolerably  good  positive  can  be  produced  from 
them. 

Secondly:  the  obtaining  pictures  with  the  camera  upon  paper. 
This  had  been  thought  of  by  Wedgwood  as  a  thing  possible  to  be 
done,  but  he  had  failed  to  discover  any  practicable  mode  of  doing  it. 
In  fact  he  says  ( vide  Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution  for  1802),  that 
“  no  length  of  time  sufficed  to  obtain  any  visible  image  upon  paper 
placed  in  a  camera  obscura.” 

Thirdly :  the  discovery,  in  1840,  of  the  existence  of  a  latent  image 
in  a  paper  photograph,  and  the  means  of  developing  it  and  rendering 
it  plainly  visible,  which  was  named  the  “  calotype  process.” 

Fourthly :  the  invention,  in  1853,  of  a  mode  of  engraving  or  etching 
upon  metal  plates  by  the  action  of  the  sun’s  rays,  aided  by  chemical 
means,  which  was  called  “  photoglyphic  engraving.”  This  was,  in 
fact,  the  first  carbon  printing  process.  It  is  eminently  well  adapted 
for  the  publication  of  photographs  as  illustrations  of  books,  especially 
when  the  photographs  are  made  on  steel  plates,  each  of  which,  it  is 
calculated,  would  yield  five  thousand  impressions.  They  have  not, 
indeed,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  been  proved  to  such  an  extent,  but 
several  hundred  copies  have  been  printed  from  some  of  the  plates 
without  the  slightest  alteration  or  wearing  of  the  plate.  The  great 
softness  of  copper  only  permits  a  more  limited  number  to  be  printed 
off;  but  this  number  may  be  very  largely  extended  by  a  recent 
beautiful  discovery — the  coating  of  the  surface  of  copper  with  a  layer 
of  iron,  which  gives  it  greatly  increased  hardness,  and  which  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  renewed,  when  worn  off,  with  great  ease. 


£§ir  Our  next  sketch  will  be  that  of  the  late  Joseph  Nicepliore 
Niepce. 


ON  A  METHOD  OF  MAKING  A  UNIFORM  LIME-TONING 

BATH.* 

The  members  of  this  Society  will  pardon  me  for  occupying  their  first 
meeting  with  so  trite  a  subject  as  that  which  I  have  announced,  as, 
without  a  doubt,  they  have  long  since  completely  overcome  the  prac¬ 
tical  difficulties  of  that  toning  process  generally  known  as  “  the 
chloride  of  lime  bath.” 

The  utility  of  this  and  kindred  societies,  however,  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of.  For,  be  it  remembered,  all  have  not  the  same  opportunity 
for  debate  and  exchange  of  ideas ;  therefore,  even  though  the  subjects 
we  bring  forward  may  be  simple  in  themselves,  they  may  lead  to  dis¬ 
cussion  of  higher  matter,  and,  thanks  to'  our  very  ably-conducted  jour- 
nals,  the  report  is  in  a  few  days  accessible  to  those  who  reside  hi  the 
most  remote  quarter  of  our  land,  and,  I  might  add,  the  world.  Still 
bearing  in  mind  the  objects  of  this  Society,  let  me  entreat  you,  gentle¬ 
men,  to  keep  the  treasury  of  the  Committee  overflowing  with  papers 
to  be  read  this  session. 

Without  further  digression,  I  will  proceed  with  this  short  paper. 
It  is  now  some  six  or  eight  months  since  I  first  privately  distributed 
the  test-papers  to  enable  me  to  know  if  they  were  generally  useful. 
From  reports  I  have  reason  to  believe  they  are,  and  so  thought  a 

*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  on  Thursday 
October  13th,  1864. 


description  of  their  preparation  might  be  useful.  It  is  as  follows : — 
Make  a  solution  of  ten  grains  iodide  of  potassium,  ten  ounces  water, 
then  twenty-five  grains  Glenfield  starch  made  into  a  stiff  paste  with 
a  few  drops  of  cold  water,  and  then  ten  ounces  boiling  water.  Mix 
the  two  solutions;  pour  in  a  clean  porcelain  tray,  and  immerse 
sheets  of  Saxe  paper ;  take  them  out ;  dry,  and  preserve  them  horn 
the  aii’,  as  it  is  well-known  that  its  continued  action  colours  papers 
prepared  somewhat  similar  to  those  which  we  use  for  the  detection 
of  ozone. 

To  use  these  test-papers  the  toning  bath  should  be  prepared  in  its 
full  quantity  before  dipping  them  in.  A  very  convenient  way  is  to 
take  say  two  pints  of  water,  or  according  to  the  quantity  of  prints  to 
be  toned ;  drop  in  two  minims  of  chloride  of  lime  solution ;  mix  well 
with  a  glass  rod,  and  then  dip  a  slip  of  paper  hi  half  way.  Should 
it  not  tint  the  paper  another  minim  or  two  may  be  added ;  stirred, 
and  a  fresh  piece  of  paper  dipped  in.  If  now  the  paper  be  tinged  to 
a  faint  blueisli-grey,  sufficient  has  been  added ;  if  a  decided  blue,  too 
much;  hence  tiie  oft-repeated  questions  of  “How  much  chloride  of 
lime  of  the  oil  shop  am  I  to  use?”  “What’s  a  saturated  solution?” 
&c.,  &c.  These  questions  need  no  longer  perplex  photographers,  it 
being  of  no  consequence  what  strength  that  article  may  be  when  pur¬ 
chased.  A  trial  by  these  test-papers  will  soon  show  you  how  much  of 
that  particular  solution  it  is  necessary  to  use. 

It  is  advisable  that  the  solution  should  be  cold,  and  tested  between 
small  additions ;  that  it  should  be  conducted  in  daylight,  as  delicate 
tints  are  not  easily  seen  by  artificial  fight.  A  strong  solution  of 
chlorine  destroys  the  colour  almost  as  soon  as  formed. 

Having  prepared  the  bulk  of  solution  as  above,  I  next  ascertain  if 
the  gold  solution  is  acid;  if  so,  it  is  neutralised,  by  preference,  with 
precipitated  chalk,  and  then  mixed  with  the  chlorine  solution,  which 
may  contain  from  one  to  three  grains  of  pure  chloride  of  gold  per 
pint,  according  to  the  season  and  other  circumstances  connected  with 
the  character  of  the  negative  in  giving  vigorous  or  thin  prints. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  just  go  through  the  experiment  of  mixing  the 
chlorine  solution,  and  present  you  with  a  few  strips  of  the  paper 
prepared  as  directed.  F.  W.  Hart. 


(Editorial  Cable. 


Shakspeare’s  Comedy  of  “Much  Ado  About  Nothing,”  Fhoto* 

LITHOGRAPHED  FROM  THE  ORIGINAL  OF  1600. 

London :  Day  &  Son,  6,  Gate  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields. 

This  is  a  facsimile  of  the  celebrated  Ellesmere  quarto  of  Shakspeare’s 
comedy,  and  illustrates  in  a  remarkable  way  the  great  value  of  photo¬ 
graphy  in  reproducing,  with  perfect  fidelity,  rare  manuscripts  and  works 
of  a  similar  class.  The  reproduction  is  of  the  exact  size  of  the  origi¬ 
nal,  every  little  blot  and  blemish  being  copied  with  absolute  exactitude, 
while  the  quaint  old  characters  and  the  tint  of  the  paper  are  equally  well 
rendered.  On  sitting  down  to  read  it,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
method  by  which  it  was  produced,  the  impression  gradually  grew  on  us, 
and  at  last  could  not  be  resisted,  that  we  were  drinking  from  the  original 
spring,  undefiled  and  unpolluted  by  the  feeble  interpolations  of  modem 
annotators.  It  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  we  were  in  the  presence  of  the  im¬ 
mortal  bard  himself ;  and,  curiously  enough,  while  perusing  the  volume 
in  its  new  guise  with  that  intense  interest  which  the  great  poem  is  sure 
to  induce,  however  often  it  may  be  read,  we  detected  ourselves  pressing 
our  hand  over  what  seemed  to  be  a  crease  in  the  paper.  The  crease  was 
not  there,  of  course,  but  so  faithfully  was  it  reproduced  from  the  original, 
that  the  old  photographer  was  himself  for  the  moment  deceived. 

The  work  is  produced  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir.  H.  Staunton, 
whom  we  consider  the  most  gifted  of  living  Shakspearian  commentators. 
Some  years  since  he  edited  the  well-known  Routledge  edition  of  the 
“  immortal  William,”  enriched  with  copious  and  valuable  notes  ;  but  per¬ 
haps  ho  is  better  known  to  some  of  our  readers  as  the  conqueror  in  the 
great  international  Staunton-St.  Amant  chess  match,  which  created  such 
extraordinary  interest  some  sixteen  years  ago.  Having  now  beaten  his 
“  sword  into  a  ploughshare,”  he  digs  deeply  and  con  amorc  into  that  in¬ 
exhaustible  field  of  Shakspearian  lore  which,  after  every  one  has  done 
**his  utmost,  will  still  yield  a  fertile  crop  to  those  who  follow  after.  To 
the  present  little  volume  Mr.  Staunton  contributes  a  terse  but  compre¬ 
hensive  introduction,  embracing  the  most  important  historical  references 
connected  with  the  play.  ,  .  . 

The  photographer  has  done  his  work  admirably ;  but  this  fact  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  assert,  when  we  state  that  the  manipulative  processes 
were  conducted  by  Mr.  JR.  Preston,  who  was  formerly  engaged  at  the 
Ordnance  Survey  establishment  at  Southampton,  and  who  executed  tho 
principal  portion  of  the  transfers  for  the  photozincographic  copy  of 
Domesday  Booh.  He  is  now,  we  believe,  engaged,  or  about  to  be  engaged, 
on  the  staff  of  Messrs.  Day  and  Son,  where  his  very  great  skill  in 
photolithographic  transfers  will  afford  the  best  guarantee  to  the  public  for 
the  most  faithful  reproduction  of  several  other  plays  of  Shakspeare, 
already  announced  by  the  same  firm. 
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Marls  aitir  Steals. 

Freckles. — A  valued  medical  correspondent,  alluding  to  our  article 
on  this  subject  in  connection  with  photography,  says : — Common  summer 
freckles,  which  are  the  result  of  the  summer’s  heat,  may  generally  be 
removed  by  the  frequent  application  of  dilute  spirits,  acids,  or  alkalies. 
The  following  is  the  formula  for  a  lotion  much  used  for  their  removal : — 
Bichloride  of  mercury,  five  grains ;  hydrochloric  acid,  thirty  drops ; 
lump  sugar,  one  ounce ;  alcohol,  two  ounces ;  rose  water,  seven  ounces. 

How  to  Fix  Pencil  Drawings. — There  are  various  methods  employed 
for  fixing  pencil  or  chalk  drawings.  One  way,  much  used,  consists  in 
washing  them  over  with  milk,  from  which  the  whole  of  the  cream  has 
been  carefully  skimmed,  or  else  a  streaky  effect  will  be  produced.  A  very 
weak  solution  of  gelatine  or  gum  arabic  will  effect  the  same  purpose.  The 
best  way  to  apply  these  is  to  pour  either  in  a  flat  dish,  such  as  that  used  for 
photographic  purposes,  and  float  the  drawing  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid, 
after  which  it  is  laid  on  blotting-paper  and  dried. 

Morid’s  Process  for  Eecovering  Writing  on  Paper  or  Parch¬ 
ment  which  has  become  nearly  Effaced. — The  paper  or  parchment 
written  on  is  first  left  for  some  time  in  contact  with  distilled  water.  It  is 
then  placed  for  five  seconds  in  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid  (1  of  acid  to  100 
of  water) ;  next,  after  washing  it,  it  is  put  in  a  vessel  containing  a 
solution  of  gallic  acid  (10  grains  of  acid  to  300  of  distilled  water),  and 
finally  washed  again  and  dried.  The  process  should  be  carried  forward 
with  care  and  promptness,  that  any  accidental  discolouration  of  the  paper 
may  be  avoided. — Cosmos. 

The  Uses  of  Chloride  of  Iron  in  Photography.  —  According  to 
Obemetter,  a  solution  of  chloride  of  iron  is  useful  for  three  purposes, 
viz. : — 1.  To  remove  silver  stains.— Touch  the  stains  with  a  concentrated 
solution,  and  wash  carefully  in  water.  If  pyrogallic  acid  be  present  a 
dark  discolouration  remains,  removable  by  diluted  hydrochloric  acid. — 
2.  To  reduce  overdense  negatives. — After  fixing,  pour  on  the  dense  negative 
a  very  diluted  solution  of  chloride  of  iron,  and  let  it  remain  until  proper 
transparency  is  reached  (indicated  by  a  yellowish  colouration).  This 
meth  od  is  valuable  in  the  preparation  of  negatives  for  enlarging.  Cu¬ 
riously  enough,  the  solution  attacks  only  the  very  dense  and  not  the  weak 
parts; — 3.  To  strengthen  weak  negatives. — Pour  over  the  plate  a  diluted 
solution,  as  in  No.  2,  and  wash;  then  strengthen  with  pyrogallic  acid  and 
silver  in  daylight.  In  this  way  even  a  positive  may  be  intensified  to  the 
.densest  negative.  Valuable  for  weak  instantaneous  negatives. — Fhoto- 
graphisches  Archiv. 

Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Photographer. — A  project,  suggested  by 
Mr.  McLachlan,  for  the  formation  of  a  photographic  gallery  or  museum 
in  which  negatives  should  be  preserved  of  the  portraits  of  great  men  has 
been  before  the  public  on  several  occasions,  and  has  been  mentioned  in 
the  Manchester  City  Council  more  than  once.  Mr.  Gladstone,  on  Friday, 
gave  his  assistance  towards  carrying  out  this  scheme.  Upon  his  arrival 
with  Mrs.  Gladstone  at  the  Victoria  Station  in  the  morning  he  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Mayor  and  the  Town  Clerk,  and  they  were  immediately 
driven  in  the  Mayor’s  carriage  to  Mr.  McLachlan’ s  gallery,  Stamp-office- 
buildings.  .Mr.  Gladstone  was  soon  placed  in  a  position  to  admit  of  a 
characteristic  portrait  being  taken,  but  Mr.  McLachlan  experienced  a 
difficulty  in  determining  upon  what  object  to  ask  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  fix  his  attention.  In  the  emergency  he  put  his  hand  into 
his  waistcoat  pocket,  drew  out  a  sovereign,  balanced  it  adroitly  on  the 
back  of  a  chair,  and  asked  Mr.  Gladstone  to  look  intently  at  the  coin. 
The  object  was  defeated  by  the  spontaneous  laughter  that  the  act  pro¬ 
duced.  Mr.  Gladstone  remarked  that  Mr.  McLachlan  had  selected*  the 
beet  possible  thing  for  him  to  look  at — it  was  quite  a  bait.  Mrs,  Glad¬ 
stone  said  Mr.  McLachlan  had  shown  that  he  possessed  a  deep  knowledge 
of  human  nature.  After  the  mirth,  in  which  all  present  joined,  had  sub¬ 
sided  two  or  three  successful  negative  portraits  of  Mr.  Gladstone  were 
taken. — Manchester  Guardian. 

.  Photography  in  Regent-street. — Regent-street  was  once  much 
richer  in  masters,  old  and  new,  than  it  is  at  this  moment.  So  far  as  art 
is  concerned,  the  photographers  would  seem  to  have  driven  the  dealers 
nearly  out  of  the  field,  and  to  have  taken  almost  entire  possession  of  it. 
They  have  erected  their  redoubts  at  every  point  of  vantage,  and  play  off 
their  artillery  from  all  points  of  the  compass,  “up-stairs and  down-stairs 
and  in  my  lady’s  chamber ;  ”  upon  every  practicable  door-post  and  lintel 
you  see  their  names,  their  tarifls,  their  puffs,  and  their  specimens — nay, 
their  addresses  are  tesselated  in  minute-coloured  tiles  upon  the  pavement 
beneath  your  feet — and  unless  you  walk  the  street  blindfold,  you  shall 
not  cscapo  their  appeals.  They  twine  round  pillars,  they  stare  out  of 
balconies  and  first-floor  windows,  and  even  far  aloft  among  the  chimney- 
tops  their  advertisements  challenge  attention.  What  is  curious  is  that, 
amidst  all  this  grand  array  of  the  very  elite  of  photographers,  you  see 
next  to  nothing  of  photography.  Examine  a  thousand  heads,  and  you 
shall  hardly  see  ten  in  which  the  picturo  painted  by  the  sun  is  not  com- 
ph'trly  overlaid  and  buried  by  the  subsequent  manipulations  of  the 
nr/-  i  .Na>’  hundreds  them  are  mere  tracings  from  the  sun  pictures, 
winch  havo  been  used  only  to  secure  an  outline,  the  whole  of  the  details 
having  been  afterwards  filled  in  with  oil  or  water  colours.  The  key  to 
this  apparent  riddle  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  sun  will  not  flatter,  and 

a  not  ung  short  of  flattery  will  find  a  market  iu  this  fashionable 
locality , — Chamber s  s  Journal. 
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SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  held  its  first  meeting  for  the  season  on  Thursday,  the  13th 
inst.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  M.A.,  F.G.S., 
President  of  the  Society. 

The  Chairman,  in  the  course  of  a  few  remarks,  congratulated  the 
members  on  their  again  meeting  together  after  the  summer  recess.  He 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  on  the  table  wrerc  a  number  of  very  fine 
photographs  exhibited  by  Mr.  Cooper  as  specimens  of  his  work  during  the 
past  season ;  also  some  pictures  which  had  been  taken  by  Mr.  Howard  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Society’s  excursion  to  Pen  go.  He  thought  it  would  not 
be  a  bad  example  to  set  if  those  members  who  had  been  in  the  country 
during  the  summer  would  bring  their  productions  to  the  meetings ;  it 
would  be  a  very  cheap  method  of  enabling  all  the  members  to  visit  the 
same  places. 

The  following  new  members  wero  elected: — Messrs.  H.  li.  Nichols, 
Arthur  C.  Sterry,  and  J.  T.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Simpson  said  that  he  had  brought  for  exhibition  some  specimens  of 
the  new  printing  process  recently  patented  in  this  country,  and  concern¬ 
ing  which  most  of  the  members  knew  something.  The  special  features 
to  which  attention  was  called  respecting  the  process  were  these : — In  the 
first  place  it  was  alleged  that  the  prints  were  permanent ;  but  at  present, 
until  they  knew  more  concerning  the  constitution  of  the  picturo  than  they 
did,  they  could  not  affirm  that.  It  ■was,  however,  alleged  that  they  wore 
more  permanent  than  silver  prints.  The  principal  salt  employed,  too, 
was  much  cheaper  than  silver.  The  modo  of  production  was  much  more 
simple  and  more  easily  effected,  and  was  more  under  control.  The  prints 
possessed  a  greater  degree  of  delicacy  than  silver  prints,  arising  from  the 
fact  that  in  the  process  in  question  the  imago  was  on  collodion. 

Mr.  Wall  said  that  close  to  that  article  in  The  Times  which  claimed 
permanency  for  these  prints,  was  a  short  article  affirming  that  collodion  was 
liable  to  spontaneous  decomposition. 

Mr.  Simpson  was  aware  of  the  article  alluded  to,  but  which  could  havo 
no  effect  on  the  permanency  of  the  class  of  prints  here  referred  to,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  referred  to  gun-cotton  in  bulk ;  whereas  here  it  was  dissolved, 
and  in  the  form  of  collodion,  and  was,  indeed,  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
paper.  He  might  briefly  explain  the  modus  operandi: — A  salt  of  uranium, 
whatever  it  might  be,  whether  double  or  treble,  was  dissolved  in  collo¬ 
dion.  A  sheet  of  plain  paper  was  placed  upon  a  board  and  pinned  at 
three  comers,  coated  with  the  collodion,  hung  up  to  dry,  and,  when  dry, 
exposed  in  the  printing-frame.  The  image  was  of  a  bistre  tint,  and  was 
not  printed  any  deeper  than  was  required.  It  was  then  immersed  in  an 
acid  solution — probably  citric,  tartaric,  or  oxalic  acid — and,  when  washed, 
which  was  indicated  by  the  removal  of  the  yellow  tint,  it  was  rinsed  in 
water,  and  then  removed  to  a  gold-toning  bath,  where,  in  a  few  minutes, 
it  rapidly  toned.  After  washing  for  three  or  four  minutes  in  water  the 
operation  was  completed.  There  was  no  long  soaking  for  hours,  and  no 
uncertainty  about  it. 

Mr.  Martin  was  aware  of  an  objection  to  the  process,  which  might  prove 
a  formidable  one.  It  was  that  at  the  present  time  there  was  not  above 
one  ton  of  pitch-blend  in  the  market,  and  after  that  was  done  he  did  not 
know  where  the  nitrate  of  uranium  was  to  come  from  ;  especially  when 
it  was  borne  in  mind  that  nitrate  of  silver  was  purchased  by  photogra¬ 
phers  in  quantities  of  one  hundred  ounces  at  a  time. — In  reply  to  a  ques¬ 
tion,  he  (Mr.  Martin)  said  that  pitch-blend  was  found  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Simpson  said  that  was  a  question  of  considerable  interest  at  the 
present  moment ;  but  it  had  rarely  happened  that  any  great  demand  for 
a  new  material  had  occurred  that  new  sources  of  supply  had  not  been 
found. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  it  might  possibly  occur  that  the  metal 
uranium  was  not  the  only  metal  by  which  prints  could  be  produced  in 
that  manner. 

Mr.  Simpson  believed  not.  The  principle  was  that  by  exposure  to  light 
a  soluble  per-salt  was  converted  into  an  insoluble  proto-salt.  Referring 
to  the  advantages  of  the  method  of  printing  in  question,  he  (Mr.  Simp¬ 
son)  said  that  when  sensitive  salts  could  be  combined  in  a  vehicle  like 
collodion  the  operation  was  of  a  constant  nature,  and  not  liable  to 
change  from  the  exhaustion  of  any  solution,  as  in  the  case  of  silver 
printing. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hart  then  read  a  paper  entitled  On  a  Method  of  Making  a 
Uniform  Lime-Toning  Bath  [see  page  413]  ;  at  the  close  of  which  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  show  the  delicacy  of  the  test-papers  which  he  had  prepared, 
which  was  such  that  one  drop  in  ten  thousand  could  readily  be  detected. 
The  experiments  were  very  beautiful  and  satisfactory,  and  were  received 
with  applause. 

Mr.  Simpson  said  that,  seeing  that  it  was  probable  that  silver  printing 
would  continue  for  some  time  yet,  he  considered  this  a  most  valuable 
means  of  determining  the  quantity  of  hypochlorous  acid  present. 

_  Mr.  Hart  thought  the  hypochlorite  of  lime  bath  one  of  the  most  scien¬ 
tific  character  which  had  yet  been  produced. 

Mr.  Sebastian  Davis’s  experience  had  been  in  favour  of  this  bath  before 
it  was  concentrated.  He  washed  his  prints  very  thoroughly,  for  the  more 
perfectly  they  were  washed  the  more  economical  was  the  toning  bath. 

Mr.  Fitch  had  washed  his  prints  so  thoroughly  that  they  had  sometimes 
taken  five  hours  to  tone. 
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Mr.  Harman  invariably  -washed  his  prints  thoroughly  free  from  the 
nitrate  before  toning.  His  toning  bath  kept  good  for  months.  He,  of 
course,  added  gold  from  time  to  time,  as  it  got  exhausted. 

Mr.  Simpson  said  there  was  no  doubt  that  prints  immersed  in  the 
toning  bath  without  having  been  previously  well  washed  toned  more 
quickly ;  but  it  was  frightfully  expensive — first  from  the  waste  of  silver, 
and  secondly  from  waste  of  gold,  the  free  nitrate  precipitating  the  gold. 

Mr.  Blanchard  observed  that  when  the  prints  were  not  well  washed, 
although  they  toned  rapidly,  they  lost  their  tone  in  the  hyposulphite  of 
soda  again  ;  from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  gold,  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  formed  some  loose  kind  of  combination,  producing  only  an 
apparent  tone  to  the  eye. 

Mr.  Martin  said  that  with  respect  to  that  point,  reference  to  the  elec¬ 
trotype  would  furnish  the  explanation.  Mr.  Davis  had  suggested  that 
the  gold  possibly  penetrated  more  thoroughly  into  the  paper  in  one  in¬ 
stance  than  in  another ;  but  it  was  his  opinion  that,  in  a  slow  toning  pro¬ 
cess,  the  gold  was  precipitated  in  such  a  molecular  form  that  the  subse¬ 
quent  action  of  the  fixing  bath  would  hardly  disturb  the  gold,  &c.,  in 
the  same  manner  that  copper  in  the  electrotype  process  was  precipitated 
in  a  more  cohesive  form  when  a  weak  battery  was  employed  in  preference 
to  a  strong  one.  And  so  with  the  toning  process.  The  mere  mechanical 
arrangement  of  the  particles  was  sufficient  to  account  for  the  ease  with 
which,  under  some  circumstances,  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  bath  de¬ 
stroyed  the  tone. 

After  some  further  conversation,  the  subject  was  dropped. 

Mr.  Taylor  exhibited  some  very  fine  large  prints  which  had  been  taken 
from  tannin  negatives  by  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes.  In  the  preparation  of  the 
plates  he  said  none  of  the  ordinary  so-called  necessary  precautions  in 
working  the  tannin  process  had  been  taken.  There  had  been  no  sub¬ 
stratum  to  prevent  the  film  from  leaving  the  glass,  and  the  collodion  and 
nitrate  of  silver  bath  were  those  employed  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the 
wet  collodion  procedure.  The  prints  were  handed  about,  and  elicited 
expressions  of  admiration.  Some  specimens  of  the  work  of  Johnson’s 
panoramic  camera  were  also  exhibited  and  much  admired. 

After  the  usual  votes  of  thanks,  and  the  transaction  of  some  private 
business,  the  meeting  adjourned.  ^ 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society,  14,  Ridgefield, 
John  Dalton-street,  on  Thursday,  the  13th  instant, — the  Rev.  St.  Vincent 
Beechey,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Arthur  Coventry  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Smith  were  unanimously  elected 
members  of  the  Society. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following 

ANNUAL  REPORT. 

In  presenting  the  Annual  Report  your  Council  have  pleasure  in  congratulating 
the  members  on  the  satisfactory  position  of  the  Society.  At  the  last  annual 
meeting  the  number  of  members  was  eighty-seven ;  at  present  there  are  ninety- 
one  on  the  books.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  Treasurer’s  account  that  the  funds  of 
the  Society  are  in  a  very  satisfactory  state,  there  being  a  sum  of  £50  9s.  8d.  in 
the  Treasurer’s  hands  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  all  liabilities 
having  been  discharged  up  to  that  time. 

The  British  Journal  of  Photography  being  now  issued  weekly  instead 
of  twice  a  month  as  heretofore,  and  it  having  been  thought  desirable  to  extend 
the  usefulness  of  the  Society,  whereby  greater  expense  will  be  incurred,  the 
subscription  has  been  raised  to  £1  Is.,  but  the  entrance  fee  of  10s.  6d.  has  been 
abolished. 

In  consequence  of  the  resignation  of  our  late  President,  the  Rev.  St.  Vincent 
Beechey  was  elected  during  the  session,  and  your  Council  feel  sure  the  members 
will  join  them  in  rejoicing  that  they  now  have  a  working  President,  who  is  well 
ualified  to  fill  the  position,  and  in  trusting  he  may  fill  it  for  many  years  to 
%me.  Some  slight  alterations  in  the  rules  are  requisite,  which  will  be  submit¬ 
ted  for  your  approval  this -evening  before  the  election  of  officers. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  use  of  the  rooms  in  which  we  meet 
this  evening  ;  and  we  trust  that  now,  having  a  local  habitation  of  our  own,  we 
may  be  able  to  fill  that  position  in  the  scientific  and  artistic  world  to  which  the 
Society  is  entitled. 

During  the  past  session  your  Council  notice  that  only  two  papers  have  been 
read  before  the  Society.  This,  no  doubt,  has  arisen  in  a  great  measure  from  the 
time  of  the  meetings  being  taken  up  with  affairs  such  as  ought  only  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  at  a  special  meeting,  and  for  this  reason  a  rule  has  been  introduced  to 
meet  such  cases. 

Various  communications  have  from  time  to  time  been  brought  forward,  but 
your  Council  wish  to  impress  upon  the  members  the  desirability  of  each  one 
contributing  towards  the  general  stock  of  information  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

The  papers  referred  to  were  both  by  Mr.  Petschler,  viz.,  On  Exposure  of  the 
Sensitive  Plate.,  and  On  Transmission,  Rejection,  and  Absorption  of  Actinism 
by  Various  Materials. 

During  the  summer  four  out-door  meetings  were  held,  viz. : — June  4th,  to 
Romiley;  July  9th,  to  Worsley;  August  13th,  to  Gawsworth,  near  Prestbury; 
August  27th,  to  Matlock  Bath. 

There  was  an  average  attendance  of  about  twenty.  The  weather  was  very 
favourable  at  each  of  the  meetings,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  as  the  session 
advances,  numerous  contributions  may  be  made  to  the  Society’s  portfolios,  as  a 
result  of  these  meetings. 

Your  Council  express  their  thanks  to  the  President  for  the  very  handsome 
entertainment  he  gave  to  the  Society  on  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  at  Worsley. 

The  Exchange  Club  has  been  at  a  stand-still  for  some  time.  It  is,  however, 
hoped  that  this  very  useful  arrangement  may  come  to  be  better  appreciated. 


Your  Council  cannot  close  their  report  without  once  more  congratulating  the 
members  on  the  very  favourable  aspect  under  which  they  commence  the  pre¬ 
sent  year ;  and  they  feel  confident  that,  by  the  cordial  co-operation  and  zealous 
assistance  of  all  the  members,  the  Society  will  henceforth  attain  that  sphere  of 
usefulness  which  the  daily  increasing  discoveries  and  valuable  improvements  in 
photography  must  render  an  object  of  the  deepest  interest  to  every  scientific 
person. 

The  Chairman,  in  putting  the  resolution  to  the  meeting  “  That  the  re¬ 
port  do  pass,”  acknowledged  the  compliment  to  himself  contained  in  the 
report,  and  added  that  he  hoped  to  have  the  pleasure  of  entertaining  the 
Society  again  at  Worsley,  as  he  could  assure  the  members  the  beauties  of 
Worsley  were  by  no  means  exhausted  at  their  recent  visit. 

The  report  was  then  passed  unanimously. 

The  Secretary  read  the  Treasurer’s  report,  which  was  also  passed 
unanimously. 

After  some  discussion  a  revised  list  of  rules  was  passed. 

The  following  were  elected  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  viz. : — 

President. — Rev.  St.  Vincent  Beechey. 

Vice-Presidents. — Messrs.  Lund,  Mabley,  Noton,  Offer,  and  Tobler. 

Council. — Messrs.  Atherton,  John  Eaton,  Jun.,  Joseph  B.  Forster, 
Haywood,  Lockett,  Mason,  Patterson,  Petschler,  and  Verity. 

Treasurer. — Mr.  John  H.  Young. 

Secretary. — Mr.  Benjamin  Consterdine. 

The  Secretary  laid  on  the  table  the  September  and  October  numbers  of 
the  Art-Student ,  which  he  had  received  per  post. 

The  following  pictures  were  presented  to  the  Society,  viz. : — By  Mr. 
Adin :  three  from  tannin  negatives,  and  one  from  a  waxed-paper  nega¬ 
tive.  By  Mr.  Griffiths  :  eight  enlarged  pictures.  By  Mr.  Knott :  one 
from  a  tannin  negative.  By  Mr.  Mitchell :  four  from  tannin  negatives. 
By  Mr.  Petschler:  eighteen  stereoscopic  views  of  Dovedale  and  Alton, 
from  collodio-albumen.  negatives.  By  Mr.  Young :  sLx  panoramic  Hews, 
taken  on  large-sized  stereoscopic  plates,  with  a  stereoscopic  lens  seven 
inches  focal  length. 

The  Chairman  was  glad  to  see  some  tannin  pictures,  and  he  thought 
those  now  presented  were,  some  of  them,  quite  equal  to  collodio-albumen. 
He  was  afraid  they  were  too  much  inclined  to  praise  collodio-albumen  at 
the  expense  of  other  processes. 

The  enlarged  pictures  by  Sir.  Griffiths  were  very  well  executed,  and 
were  taken  from  very  thin  negatives.  A  print  of  the  original  size  was 
attached  to  each  picture  showing  the  comparative  merits  of  each,  the 
copy  being  the  better  picture. 

We  cannot  dwell  on  the  merits  of  each  contribution,  but  we  may 
remark  that  they  were  much  admired.  Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to 
the  various  gentlemen  who  had  made  presentations,  to  the  officers  of  the 
past  year,  and  to  the  Chairman  for  presiding. 


Jbretgu  Caraspottheirtf. 

Paris ,  October  17  th,  1864. 

On  my  journey  back  from  the  south  of  France  last  week  I  stopped  at 
Angouleme  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  paper  manufactory  of  MM. 
Lacroix  Brothers,  who  have  decided  upon  responding  to  the  often - 
repeated  desire  for  papers  specially  prepared  for  photography.  I  wished 
to  see  for  myself  the  means  that  they  employ,  and  the  modifications  they 
have  introduced  into  the  old  processes  of  manufacture. 

The  paper  mills  of  MM.  Lacroix,  whose  reputation  is  of  long  date,  are 
situated  on  one  of  the  banks  of  the  Charente,  an  arm  of  which  feeds  their 
powerful  hydraulic  machine,  and  supplies  them  with  water  of  great 
purity.  I  followed  this  interesting  branch  of  labour  through  all  its 
details,  from  the  washing  of  the  rags  to  the  sending  off  of  the  reams. 
But  what  I  wished  above  all  to  study  was  the  manufacture  of  photo¬ 
graphic  paper.  The  rags  destined  for  this  purpose  are  picked  from  among 
those  which  have  already  been  sorted  out  for  the  superior  qualities  of 
ordinary  paper.  They  are  washed,  bleached,  and  submitted  to  the  action 
of  sulphuric  acid  with  still  more  care.  They  are  then  put  into  tubs, 
where  they  are  reduced  to  a  pulp  by  means  of  mechanical  crushers  ;  but 
this  is  not  done  till  the  clean  state  of  the  tubs  has  been  carefully  ascer¬ 
tained.  Finally,  before  allowing  the  pulp  to  flow  into  the  machine,  a 
certain  quantity  of  fine  ordinary  paper  is  made  in  order  to  thoroughly 
cleanse  the  cylinders,  sieves,  and  moulds  ;  and  it  is  only  after  a  scrupu¬ 
lous  examination  of  these  experimental  sheets  that  the  operation  com¬ 
mences.  When  the  photographic  paper  has  been  cut  up,  it  is  again 
submitted  to  inspection,  and  whatever  is  not  of  faultless  purity  is  thrown 
aside.  Judging  from  all  that  I  saw,  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  do 
better  in  the  present  state  of  things. 

Not  far  from  the  paper  mills  are  the  albumen  works,  directed  by  the 
Abbe  Gueraud.  Here  numerous  workwomen  prepare  the  sheets  issuing 
from  the  manufactory  of  MM.  Lacroix.  This  work,  which  requires  great 
care  and  cleanliness,  is  exclusively  done  by  women,  and  on  a  very  largo 
scale.  The  greatest  cleanliness  reigns  in  all  the  rooms  in  which  the  diffe¬ 
rent  operations  are  carried  on,  and  I  even  remarked  that  the  disagreeable 
odour  generally  prevalent  in  such  establishments  was  far  less  perceptible 
than  usual  in  this.  In  fact,  the  Abbe  Gueraud  is  a  distinguished  chemist, 
and  it  was  his  passion  for  photography  which  led  him  into  this  under¬ 
taking. 

Finally,  to  render  its  quality  still  more  certain,  the  paper  that  has  been 
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albumenised  is  tested  before  leaving  the  establishment  by  M.  Emile 
Godard,  an  experienced  chemist,  who  has  just  brought  out,  under  the  title 
of  Encyclopedic  des  Virarjes ,  a  brochure  which  contains  very  useful  infor¬ 
mation. 

In  short,  my  visit  convinced  me  that  it  is  difficult  to  bring  together  a 
larger  number  of  favourable  elements  for  the  successful  solution  of  the 
problem  under  consideration. 

M.  Meillet,  a  distinguished  experimentalist,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for 
more  than  one  useful  communication,  and  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  at  Poitiers,  gave  me  a  very  simple  little  apparatus,  of  which  he  is 
the  inventor.  It  is  a  collodion-filter,  composed  merely  of  a  glass  funnel 
with  a  neck,  and  which  is  closed  by  a  roughened  glass  stopper.  This 
funnel  fits  into  the  neck  of  a  small  bottle,  and  so  closes  it  thoroughly. 
The  funnel,  which  contains  filtering  paper,  now  receives  the  collodion, 
and  is  then  stoppered.  The  liquid,  in  passing  through  the  paper  into  the 
bottle,  displaces  the  air  which  rises  into  the  filter,  and  produces  a  pressure 
sufficient  to  cause  all  the  collodion  to  flow  through. 

I  have  let  several  photographers  try  this  filter — among  them  M.  Braque- 
hais — and  all  have  pronounced  it  excellent.  It  is  evident  that  with  this 
system  the  ether  and  the  alcohol  cannot  possibly  evaporate  during  the 
operation. 

M.  Meillet  also  gave  me  a  series  of  new  liquid  colours  for  pictures  on 
paper.  It  is  merely  necessary  to  dilute  them  in  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol 
at  forty  degrees,  and  to  apply  them  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  on  which 
is  the  image,  the  modelage  of  which  is  in  no  way  injured  thereby.  I 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  try  this  mode  of  colouring,  but  the  specimens 
I  have  seen  speak  highly  in  its  favour. 

Under  the  title  of  La  Photographic  en  Amdrique ,  M.  Liebert  has  just 
brought  out  a  work  which  is  illustrated  with  numerous  engravings,  and 
in  which  he  describes  a  number  of  transatlantic  processes  and  apparatus, 
the  use  of  which  has  not  yet  extended  into  France.  Some  that  he  gives 
are  very  ingenious.  I  am  astonished,  for  instance,  that  the  cheap  photo¬ 
graphers  have  not  adopted  the  melainotype,  which  would  give  them,  with 
little  outlay  of  money  or  of  science,  pictures  far  superior  to  those  fright¬ 
ful  things  with  which  they  gratify  their  public.  M.  Liebert’s  volume 
also  contains  much  information  drawn  from  good  sources  or  from  his  own 
experience.  It  forms  a  useful  reference  book. 

MM.  Bareswil  and  Davanne  have  just  publish"-!  a  new  edition  of 
their  Chimic  Photographique,  to  which  they  have  added  a  few  well-filled 
pages.  Ernest  Lacan. 

Philadelphia ,  October  3rd,  1864. 

The  experiments  which  were  to  have  been  tried  with  the  solar  camera 
(suggested  in  my  last  letter)  have  not  yet  been  completed,  owing  to  cloudy 
Weather  and  press  of  business.  The  etched  negative  has  been  made 
somewhat  different  from  what  I  proposed.  It  is  arranged  thus: — An 
exact  square  of  two  inches  is  laid  out  in  the  centre  of  the  plate,  and  this 
is  subdivided  by  lines  into  squares  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  or  256  squares 
in  the  two*inches.  As  a  preliminary  experiment,  one  solar  camera  showed 
that  there  was  no  marginal  curvature  of  the  lines,  but  that  there  was  con¬ 
siderable  spherical  aberration,  as  shown  by  the  thickening  up  of  the  lines 
towards  their  ends.  This  test-square  promises  to  be  of  the  greatest  use. 
Removing  the  condenser,  parallel  rays  of  light  can  be  thrown  upon  the 
square  and  its  enlarged  image  noted.  This  image  cannot  be  printed  on 
paper  in  any  reasonable  time,  but  it  can  be  received  upon  a  large  collodion- 
ised  plate,  and  from  the  negative  thus  taken  prints  can  be  produced. 
Then  replacing  the  condenser,  it  can  at  once  be  shown  whether  or  not  the 
condenser  exercises  any  disturbing  effect  on  the  correction  of  the  objec¬ 
tive  used. 

Mr.  Zantmeyer,  the  celebrated  optician,  takes  the  greatest  interest  in 
these  experiments,  and  gives  all  the  assistance  he  can  in  their  prosecution. 
His  aid  is  of  the  more  value  from  the  fact  that  he  is  not  interested  in  the 
manufacture  of  any  kind  of  photographic  lenses,  and  is  therefore  less 
likely  to  be  prejudiced  in  favour  of  any  particular  combination. 

Some  time  last  week  Mr.  Zantmeyer  was  called  upon  to  make  a  com¬ 
parative  test  of  various  microscopic  objectives  in  the  solar  microscope,  and 
while  engaged  in  this  work  he  noticed  a  fact  of  considerable  interest. 
Testing  one  of  Smith,  Beck,  and  Beck’s  one  and  a-half  inch  objectives  in 
comparison  with  one  of  his  own,  he  found  that  when  either  one  of  them 
was  slightly  out  of  focus,  a  clear  and  well-defined  ghost  was  visible  in  the 
field.  When  the  image  was  sharp  this  disappeared.  An  almost  imper¬ 
ceptible  motion  of  the  focussing  screen  would  make  or  dissipate  the  ghost. 
With  one  objective  the  ghost  appeared  when  the  image  was  out  of  focus 
forward,  while  with  the  other  it  required  to  be  out  of  focus  backward ; 
or,  in  other  words,  when  the  ghost  was  plain  for  one  objective,  it  would 
disappear  when  the  lens  was  brought  back  into  focus,  while  with  the  other 
it  had.  to  be  brought  forward  to  produce  the  same  effect.  This  he  consi¬ 
dered  as  a  pure  accidental  circumstance  in  the  final  adjustment  of  each  lens 
in  the  maker’s  hands,  and  was  caused  by  the  position  of  the  lenses  in  the 
combination  and  their  relative  focal  length.  A  lens  might  be  so  acci¬ 
dentally  adjusted  that  the  ghost  would  appear  when  the  image  was  sharp ; 
but  such  a  combination  would  be  manifestly  unfit  for  photographic  pur¬ 
poses.  Noticing  what  a  slight  movement  was  necessary  to  make  manifest 
the  ghost  in  the  case  of  the  two  objectives  above  named,  it  is  not  unrea¬ 
sonable  to  suppose  that  photographic  objectives  may  be  in  use  which  will 
give  the  same  appearance  under  similar  circumstances,  and  that  careless¬ 
ness  in  focussing  will  occasionally  produce  the  trouble.  I  know  of  one 


lens  which  in  my  hands  gave  a  clear  picture,  and  which  also  in  the  lianda 
of  the  maker  has  never  failed  to  work  well ;  yet  the  possessor  of  it  com¬ 
plains  constantly  of  his  ghostly  trouble. 

In  applied  photography,  Dr.  M'Quillen  (a  noted  surgeon-dentist  of  this 
city)  has  shown  me  a  picture  of  a  soldier  now  under  treatment  by  him. 
It  is  a  case  of  a  shell-wound  in  the  mouth,  a  large  part  of  the  jaw-bone  being 
carried  away.  The  contraction  of  the  muscle  below  the  chin  had  drawn 
the  fractured  jaw  together,  pressing  the  tongue  down  tho  throat,  and 
causing  great  inflammation  of  the  throat,  even  externally.  Dr.  M'Quil- 
len  adjusted  a  silver  framework  to  tho  inside  of  tho  mouth,  extending  the 
lower  jaw  into  its  original  shape  ;  by  this  successful  application  he  was 
enabled  to  remove  large  portions  of  fractured  bone,  and  now  new  bone  is 
forming  to  fill  up  the  space.  The  man  can  eat  and  talk  once  more  ;  but 
his  lips  are  gone.  The  object  of  this  photograph  was  to  preserve  the 
appearance  of  the  man  in  this  partially-cured  condition  previous  to  tho 
performance  of  an  operation  of  making,  by  sections,  a  new  mouth.  Dr. 
M‘ Quillen  is  one  of  the  professors  in  the  Dental  College,  and  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Dental  Cosmos.  With  his  skill  as  a  dentist  ho  combines 
the  skill  of  a  practised  surgeon.  He  is  a  warm  friend  to  the  photographic 
art,  and  looks  upon  it  as  an  invaluable  aid  to  science. 

One  of  the  best  and  most  durable  baths  for  silver  solution  is  of  boards 
covered  with  gutta-percha,  separated  the  required  distance  apart  by 
edges  made  of  vulcanised  India-rubber.  A  slight  modification  of  this 
kind  of  bath  has  been  shown  to  me  which  possesses  some  advantages. 
Two  frames  of  white  pine,  with  flush  panels,  are  made  of  somewhat  larger 
dimensions  than  the  size  the  bath  is  to  bo :  say  for  a  bath  twenty-four 
inches  by  twenty  inches  the  boards  are  twenty-eight  inches  by  twenty- 
two.  These  frames,  on  their  flush  sides,  arc  coated  with  hot  glue,  and 
sheets  of  gutta-percha  pressed  down  upon  them.  The  hot  glue  slightly 
softens  the  gutta-percha,  and  makes  it  lie  smooth.  They  are  now  placed 
face  to  face  and  pressed  tightly  with  carpenters’  screw  clamps,  and  left  in 
this  condition  until  quite  cold  and  the  glue  is  well  set.  These  gutta¬ 
percha  surfaces  are  then  coated  with  paraffino.  A  strip  of  vulcanised 
rubber,  one  and  a-quarter  inch  square,  is  also  well  covered  with  paraf¬ 
fine  applied  hot.  This  strip  is  laid  round  the  edge  of  the  boards,  and  tho 
whole  firmly  bolted  together  with  screw  bolts  outside  of  this  rubber  strip. 
Melted  paraffine  is  then  poured  into  the  bath,  and  flowed  backwards  and 
forwards  around  the  joints.  This  makes  a  very  secure  bath,  the  surface 
being  entirely  protected  by  the  paraffine. 

I  understand  that  blue  glass  skylights  arc  not  so  much  in  favour  as 
they  were  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  that  many  of  the  new  glass  rooms  have 
white  glass,  ground  on  the  under  side,  for  the  roof,  and  blue  glass,  or  glass 
covered  with  some  blue  paint,  for  the  side  light. 

A  very  splendid  establishment  has  been  opened  in  Arch-street,  a  sign 
of  “Zermore’s  Temple  of  Art  ”  being  exhibited  over  the  arched  doorway. 
I  shall  visit  it  shortly,  and  give  a  description  in  a  future  letter. — "With 
due  regards,  Coleman  Sellers. 

- ♦ 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Natr.e  cf  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

October  25th . 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photo¬ 
graphic  Association . 

Free  Library,  William  Brown- 
street. 

From  the  LONDON  GAZETTE,  Friday,  October  14. 
Notice  of  Sitting  for  Last  Examination. 

Nov.  21. — J.  F.  Davis,  Peterborough,  Photographic  Artist. 

Tuesday,  October  18. 

Partnership  Dissolved. 

E.  Schnadhorst  and  W.  Helbronn,  Strand,  Photographers. 


(Komspoilmirc. 

i W  "We  are  at  all  times  willing  to  assist  our  Correspondents  to 

THE  UTMOST  OF  OUR  ABILITY,  BUT  WE  CAN  ONLY  DO  SO  THROUGH  THE 
MEDIUM  OF  THE  JOURNAL.  We  CANNOT  GIVE  PRIVATE  REPLIES  EXCEPT 
TO  PERSONAL  FRIENDS. 


HALATION,  OR  BLURRING  OF  THE  NEGATIVE  IMAGE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  subject  of  halation,  nubation,  blurring,  or  any  other 
name  you  may  choose  to  designate  it  by,  having  of  late  experienced  a 
resurrection,  and,  as  you  are  aware  I  have  made  a  number  of  experi¬ 
ments  and  written  thereon,  you  will  not  consider  it  singular  if  I  say  a 
few  words  at  this  juncture. 

I  confess  I  imagined  I  had  pretty  well  exhausted  the  subject,  and  was 
myself  so  completely  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  the  conclusions 
enunciated,  that  I  laid  the  matter  aside,  content  to  await  patiently  the 
appreciation  of  labours  for  the  nonce  ignored.  I  am  pleased  to  observe 
that  such  a  recognition  of  my  humble  efforts  to  advance  the  art  of  photo¬ 
graphy  has  at  length  been  accorded  me,  and  I  must  confess  my  great 
obligation  to  you  for  the  kind  manner  in  which  you  have  enforced  my 
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claims  at  a  period  when  there  seemed  every  probability  of  their  being 
overlooked  and  a  great  injustice  committed. 

I  should  even  now  have  been  ignorant  that  the  matter  was  undergoing 
discussion  in  the  various  photographic  journals,  had  it  not  been  lor  a 
friend  drawing  my  attention  to  a  communication  from  Major  Russell, 
which  appeared  in  The  British  J ournal  op  Photography.  I  read  and 
re-read  the  communication,  and  found  that  the  explanation  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  in  question  had  been  brought  forward  as  having  been  just  discovered 
— Mr.  Sutton  being  the  discoverer,  and  Major  Russell  the  experimenter. 

Feeling  a  little  astonished  at  this  hash-up  of  an  old  and  neglected  dis¬ 
covery,  I  turned  my  attention  to  the  “  leader,”  and  I  felt  gratified  on  read¬ 
ing  your  able  exposition  of  the  facts  of  the  case  ;  for  it  may  be  within 
your  memory  that  your  worthy  predecessor,  Mr.  Shadbolt,  dealt  with  me 
and  my  subject  in  a  most  summary  manner.  As  I  was  not  aware  of  the 
editorial  change,  I  confess  I  was  for  some  moments  considerably  sur¬ 
prised  at  what  appeared  to  me  so  magical  a  change  of  opinion. 

In  your  first  notice  you  set  aside  the  idea  of  Mr.  Sutton  being  the 
frst  to  suggest  the  true  theory,  and  very  properly  too.  In  the  number 
of  the  Notes  for  July  15th  the  editor  says  : — 

“We  have  attempted  in  our  new  work  on  the  dry  collodion  process  to  ex¬ 
plain  an  effect  called  blurring.  *  *  *  We  have  endeavoured  to 

show  *  *  *  that  this  defect  may  be,  and  probably  is,  due  to  an 

optical  and  not  a  chemical  cause,  and  that  it  proceeds  from  internal  reflection 
of  the  rays  of  light  at  the  back  of  the  glass  plate.” 

You  have  politely  endeavoured  to  place  Mr.  Sutton  in  a  more  pleasant 
I  position  than  that  in  which  a  pretended  discoverer  would  be  placed  when 
|  his  pretensions  were  discovered.  I  will  not  say  that  Mr.  Sutton  has  de- 
'  rived  his  idea  from  my  paper  and  knowingly  put  them  forward  as  his  own ; 
but  I  do  think  I  can  show  that  there  are  reasons  for  thinking  that  ideas 
have  been  stored  up  that  had  their  origin  elsewhere  than  in  the  brain  of 
Mr.  Sutton.  But  perhaps  he  may  not  intend  in  the  above  extract  to  con¬ 
vey  the  idea  of  originality,  at  least  at  present  it  will  be  charitable  to 
conclude  that  he  does  not. 

Mr.  Sutton  does  not  speak  like  one  who  had  experimented  in  the  matter 
and  was  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  statement,  but  like  one  giving  a 
rough  guess,  or  rather  reiterating  something  already  admitted  to  be  true 
;  by  some  persons  and  not  by  others;  for  why  does  he  say  “ may  be  and 
!  probably  is  true  ”  if  he  is  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  what 
he  writes  ? 

I  But,  apart  from  the  indecision  and  ambiguity  of  Mr.  Sutton’s  remarks, 
there  are  other  reasons  for  arriving  at  the  same  conclusions  which  may  not 
j  be  generally  known : — In  the  first  place,  after  I  had  nearly  completed  my 
experiments,  and  had  determined  to  send  the  result  for  the  consideration 
j  of  the  Photographic  Society,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Sutton,  who  was  then  Lecturer 
I  on  Photography  at  King’s  College,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  be  kind 
enough  to  read  my  paper.  He  wrote  back  to  say  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
:  Society  was  the  proper  person  to  read  it,  and  kindly  offered  to  insert  it  in 
the  Notes  if  I  would  send  him  a  copy,  which  I  was  prevented  from  doing 
by  indisposition.  Secondly,  those  who  have  read  the  discussion  which  took 
place  after  the  reading  of  the  paper  have,  perhaps,  observed  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  new  term  into  photographic  language— -that  of  “nubation.”  I 
believe  that  to  be  the  first  time  it  had  been  applied  in  photography.  Some 
time  afterwards  Mr.  Sutton,  while  describing  the  good  qualities  of  a  new 
dry  process,  also  gave  a  description  of  the  negative  produced  by  it,  in  which 
description  he  said  that  the  negative  had  neither  halation  nor  nubation. 
When  I  read  this  I  considered  he  had  studied  my  paper,  or  at  least  the 
discussion  on  it,  and  decided  to  use  the  words  in  the  sense  which  they  had 
acquired  in  that  debate.  These  are  the  reasons  why  I  consider  that  Mr. 
Sutton  had  not  re-discovered  the  cause  of  halation,  nubation,  or  blurring, 
and  I  think  you  will  not  consider  them  weak  ones. 

Concerning  the  experiments  of  Major  Russell  I  have  not  much  to  say. 
They  would  necessarily  follow  after  a  clue  had  been  obtained  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  phenomenon.  After  I  had  observed  that  the  fault  was  inva¬ 
riably  seen  plainest  at  the  back  of  the  picture,  the  very  first  experiment 
(about  seven  years  ago)  was  that  of  the  yellow  glass ;  then  followed  a 
long  series  of  experiments,  and  finally  the  use  of  materials  at  the  back 
j  of  the  plate  which  absorbs  light  was  recommended. 

In  No.  229  of  The  British  Journal  or  Photography,  while  endeav¬ 
ouring  to  answer  a  certain  objection  to  the  reflection  theory  in  reference 
to  the  action  of  perpendicular  rays,  you  say  this  was  a  condition  of  things 
I  had  entirely  omitted  in  the  memoir  you  referred  to.  This  is  quite  true 
!  as  far  as  it  goes,  for  you  have  not  alluded  to  my  other  paper  in  reply  to 
|  objections  raised  during  the  discussion,  and  in  the  editorial  article  in  the 
succeeding  number  of  The  British  Journal  or  Photography,  in  which 
I  article  Mr.  Shadbolt  first  raised  this  objection.  In  that  reply,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society  for  June  15th,  1861,  I 
j  have  explained  their  action  precisely  in  the  same  manner  you  have  done ; 
and  in  page  211,  line  fourteen,  column  two,  nearly  the  same  words  are  used 
as  by  yourselves  in  No.  229,  line  ten,  column  two  of  The  British 
Journal  or  Photography.  You  say,  “at  first  sight  this  objection  seems 
somewhat  formidable.”  I  said,  “  and  will  enable  me  to  explain  what 
seemed  at  first  sight  insurmountable.”  These  remarks  are  made  in  both 
cases  prior  to  giving  the  explanation. 

In  the  same  column  I  have  said  that  the  iodide  film  is  only  partially 
I  transparent  from  its  capability  of  receiving  an  image  when  substituted 
for  the  ground  glass  in  the  camera.  You  compare  it  to  ground  glass  also. 
I  say  that  light  passing  through  the  iodide  film  takes  on  the  character  of 


diffused  light,  being  reflected  in  various  side  directions  by  the  particles  of 
the  iodide,  but  still  passing  on  to  the  back  reflecting  surface,  where  a 
portion  is  reflected  back  again  to  the  under  surface  of  the  collodion  film 
at  an  angle  corresponding  to  that  which  it  received  from  those  said  par¬ 
ticles  of  iodide.  You  say: — 

“  Hence  rays  refracted  by  the  central  portions  of  the  lens,  and  therefore 
falling  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  centre  of  the  negative,  will  be,  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  diffused,  pass  through  at  all  angles,  and  accordingly  will  be  reflected  from 
the  back  surface  of  the  glass  plate.” 

You  say  this  is  a  condition  of  things  I  have  entirely  overlooked.  There 
cannot  be  two  explanations  more  alike ;  and  if  you  have  not  read  the  reply 
it  simply  shows  how  nearly  two  minds  can  think  alike  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject,  for  here  we  have  an  entire  paragraph  nearly  alike,  word  for  word, 
and  certainly  sense  for  sense. 

In  reference  to  the  intermittent  character  of  the  halo,  I  have  explained 
it  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner  as  yourselves ;  the  only  condition  not 
noticed  is  the  length  of  time  the  plate  is  left  in  the  bath.  I  have  noticed 
many  times  that  if  the  iodide  film  be  allowed  to  remain  some  time  in  the 
bath  which  has  been  recently  strengthened,  a  very  peculiar,  smooth,  semi¬ 
transparent/  opal-looking  appearance  presents  itself.  Such  a  state  of 
the  film  would,  I  think,  favour  the  passage  of  light.  My  own  ex¬ 
perience,  which  has  been  rather  considerable  with  rapid  dry  plates,  does 
not  corroborate  the  supposition  of  the  back  of  tho  film  being  less  sensi¬ 
tive  than  the  outer  surface  when  taken  out  of  the  bath  quickly.  I  have 
invariably  found  blurring  worse  for  such  treatment. 

Three  and  a-half  years  ago  I  stated  that  three  or  four  years  previously 
— making  altogether  about  seven  years — in  conjunction  with  a  gentleman 
of  this  town  (Dr.  Hill  Norris),  I  made  a  few  experiments  with  a  view  of 
ascertaining,  if  possible,  the  nature  of  the  invisible  photographic  image. 
The  phenomenon  in  question  seemed  to  favour  the  electrical  theory  ;  but 
after  a  thorough  examination  of  the  negatives  I  found  it  to  be  caused  by 
internal  reflection.  The  use  of  yellow  glass  put  the  matter  beyond 
doubt,  so  that  I  am  a  head  of  even  Mr.  Warner  by  two  years  ;  and  if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  take  the  same  liberties  with  him  that  he  has  with 
Major  Russell,  I  may  avow  Mr.  Warner  to  be  my  “  wet  nurse,”  for  these 
eight  or  nine  years  I  have  always  practised  the  dry  process.  I  cannot, 
however,  see  clearly  how  Mr.  Warner  can  effect  the  twofold  purpose  of 
absorbing  the  silver  solution  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  blurring  by 
the  use  of  damp  yellow  paper.  To  prevent  internal  reflection  of  actinic 
light  the  paper  must  be  perfectly  supersaturated  with  some  liquid  or  other, 
and  laid  sufficiently  close  to  the  glass  to  exclude  all  the  air. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  G.  MARLOW. 

Birmingham,  October  12th,  1864. 

P.S. — Since  writing  the  above  the  last  number  of  the  Notes  has  come 
to  hand,  in  which  Mr.  Sutton  says : — “  Our  suggestion  as  to  the  true 
cause  of  blurring  was  not  original.  We  had  seen  it  somewhere  before 
in  the  course  of  our  reading.”  From  what  I  have  stated  you  will  notice 
that  I  could  not  find  in  his  writings  a  claim  to  originality,  so  that  Major 
Russell  is  at  fault  for  calling  it  Mr.  Sutton’s  explanation,  and  you  are  in 
error  in  considering  him  to  have  rediscovered  it.  His  own  words  will,  I 
suppose,  be  sufficient  to  settle  this  point. 

[When  writing  the  article  on  blurring  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Marlow, 
we  were  altogether  unaware  of  his  having  written  anything  else  on 
the  same  subject,  or  answered  objections  which  had  been  urged  against 
his  theory.  It  is  only  now,  since  reading  the  above  letter,  that  we 
are  aware  of  the  fact ;  and  on  referring  to  his  authorities,  we  find  he 
is  corroborated  in  every  particular.  In  a  subsequent  communication 
to  the  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society  he  explained  the  action 
of  the  perpendicular  rays,  much  in  the  same  way  as  we  did  at  an 
after  period ;  but  we  can  assure  Mr.  Marlow  we  were  entirely  igno¬ 
rant  of  his  having  given  a  complete  explanation,  probably  from  its 
having  appeared  only  in  a  journal  not  having  a  very  extended  circu¬ 
lation  among  the  general  photographic  public.  The  idea  of  a  “  glass 
globe  surrounding  a  lamp-flame”  was  suggested  to  us  by  Major 
Russell,  and  a  very  happy  one  it  is. 

On  calling  Major  Russell's  attention  to  the  above  letter  from  Mr. 
Marlow,  he  at  once  wrote  to  disclaim  all  knowledge  of  the  subject 
having  been  previously  discussed ;  but  we  may  as  well  allow  him  to 
speak  for  himself.  In  a  letter  just  received,  he  says :  — 

“  The  facts,  as  regards  myself,  are  these.  I  never,  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  heard  of  the  reflection  theory  till  it  was  published  by  Mr. 
Sutton.  After  verifying  the  theory  by  experiment,  I  was  told  that  some 
paper  on  the  subject  had  been  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Photographic 
Society,  and  that  a  diagram  appeared  in  the  journal  showing  the  way 
the  light  was  reflected.  I  did  not  know  in  what  year  the  communication 
was  made,  nor  that  any  remedy  had  been  proposed,  nor  the  name  of  the 
author  of  the  paper  until,  soon  after,  I  heard  from  you  about  Mr.  Mar¬ 
low’s  paper,  at  the  same  time  that  your  article  appeared  in  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography.  On  referring  to  the  Journal  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  of  the  date  you  gave  me,  I  found  the  paper  and  the  discus¬ 
sion  on  the  subject,  and  was  much  astonished  that  so  valuable  a  discovery 
should  have  been  received  as  it  was,  and  no  less  so  at  the  arguments,  if 
they  could  be  so  called,  used  to  oppose  a  fact  so  clearly  proved.  I  now 
hear  for  the  first  time  that  Mr.  Marlow  published  any  further  communi¬ 
cation  on  the  subject.  I  cannot  imagine  how  the  matter  escaped  my 
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notice  at  the  time,  and  much  wish  that  I  had  known  of  it  sooner,  as  it 
would  have  saved  me  much  trouble.  I  do  not,  and  did  not,  wish  to  claim 
anv  merit  in  the  matter ;  I  only  wished  to  bring  so  important  a  fact  to 
the  knowledge  of  photographers,  and  was  the  more  inclined  to  press  it 
because  I  felt  that  it  was  due  to  Mr.  Marlow  that  the  truth  of  his  state¬ 
ment  should  be  generally  acknowledged.” 

We  may  also  give  an  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  to  us  by  Mr, 
Sutton,  to  whom  we  communicated  the  purport  of  Mr.  Marlow’s 
letter: — 

«  with  respect  to  the  discovery  of  the  optical  cause  of  blurring,  there 
is  no  doubt,  I  .think,  that  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Marlow,  after  what  has  now 
come  to  my  knowledge.  At  any  rate,  I  never  claimed  to  be  the  dis¬ 
coverer  myself,  but  in  a  recent  number  of  my  Notes  stated  that  I  had  got 
my  idea  from  an  article  I  had  read  in  one  of  the  journals,  but  where  or 
when  I  did  not  remember.” 

We  have  thus  great  satisfaction  in  according  the  amende  honorable 
to  Mr.  Marlow,  and  we  trust  he  also  will  experience  equal  satisfaction 
in  feeling  that  his  great  service  to  photography  has  at  last  been  fully, 
although  tardily,  recognised.— Eds.] 

***  A  letter  lies  at  our  office  for  Mr.  Marlow.  Will  he  kindly  send 
his  address  in  full  so  that  it  may  be  forwarded  ? 


FQUNCY’S  CARBON  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— In  the  report  which  appeared  in  the  last  number  (Oct. 
14th)  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Glasgow  Photographic  Association,  the  following  statement,  by  Mr. 
James  Ewing,  appears : — “  Pouncy  never  printed  from  beneath  the  paper 
previously  to  Swan’s  patent  being  broached.” 

Mr.  James  Ewing  is  mistaken.  I  have  in  my  possession  a  carbon  print, 
which  I  myself  produced  on  Pouncy’s  paper  “  from  beneath  the  paper 
according  to  his  instructions — on  February  13th,  1863. 

In  cases  of  this  kind  I  think  a  man  cannot  be  too  cautious  about 
making  a  statement  which  more  mature  consideration  would  show  to  be 
inconsistent  with  fact. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  M.  BARNES. 

Came  Rectory ,  Dorchester.  ^ 

“THE  GOOD  OLD  TIMES  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  MODERN 
INNOVATIONS.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  a  very  significant  portion  of  my  letter  of  the  24th 
September  has  been  left  out  while  publishing  the  remainder,  I  trust  that 
I  shall  be  permitted  the  opportunity  of  stating  the  substance  of  the  omitted 
portion  ;  also,  of  replying  to  the  editorial  misapprehensions  and  remarks 
thereto  appended. 

The  omitted  paragraph  indisputably  shows  as  follows,  viz.  : — That 
early  in  July  last  (at  latest)  Mr.  Ross  was  aware  of  the  following  That 
I  had  been  engaged  in  working  out  a  new  lens ;  that  that  lens  was 
a  doublet,  and  that  it  was  then  in  use  with  at  least  one  professional 
photographer  in  England.  There  is,  also,  negative  evidence  indicating 
that  up  to  that  time  Mr.  Ross  had  not  constructed  the  doublet  in  ques¬ 
tion. 

Referring  to  the  editorial  remarks  at  page  394  of  the  Journal,  the 
author  asserts  (rather  indiscreetly,  I  think)  that  I  am  “well  aware  of 
the  fact”  that  the  specification  of  my  patent  can  be  purchased  in  the  vici¬ 
nity  of  the  office  of  the  Journal,  and  for  fivepence.  I  beg  to  say  that  I 
was  not  aware  of  either  of  these  points  of  fact.  He  seems  to  write  under 
the  impression  that  I  supposed  his  paper  of  2nd  September  was  written 
with  some  knowledge  of  my  having  constructed  a  similar  doublet.  I 
did  not  suppose  any  such  thing ;  on  the  contrary,  I  considered  that  he 
would  not  have  written  the  paper  as  it  stands  in  p^int  had  he  such 
knowledge. 

Again:  he  writes  as  if  I  may  have  supposed  that  Mr.  Dawson 
had  communicated  something  entrusted  to  him  under  the  seal  of  secresy. 
Now,  not  only  such  an  idea  never  crossed  my  mind,  but,  further,  there  was 
no  room  for  it.  What  I  communicated  to  Mr.  Dawson  was  not  under  any 
such  seal.  I  did  mention  to  him  my  desire  not  to  say  much  about 
it  (the  lens)  until  arrangements  were  made  for  supplying  it  as  might  be 
required ;  and  if  there  were  any  error  on  Mr.  Dawson’s  part  it  would  be 
that  of  being  too  silent. 

I  regret  to  find  that  the  author  adheres  to  the  title  of  his  paper.  I 
c  annot  see  how,  in  the  case  before  us,  there  can  be  “innovations”  without 
an  innovator ;  and,  except  he  Bhow  that  he  has  not  by  implication 
applied  that  term  to  me,  I  consider  that  he  has  adopted  a  very  unusual  as 
well  as  unjustifiable  course. 

Ho  admits  that  his  paper  makes,  by  implication,  Mr.  Ross  the  originator 
of  the  said  doublet,  and  seems  to  exult  in  that  it  does.  I  cannot  help 
telling  him  that  in  this  he  exults  in  an  injustice.  A  certain  article  being 
invented  by  A  and  described  to  one  of  the  editorial  staff  of  a  journal, 
and  the  same  article  being  invented  and  subsequently  described  by  B  to 
another  member  of  the  staff  of  the  same  journal,  the  accidental  circumstance 
of  the  first  informed  gentleman  not  publishing  the  invention,  and  of  the 
locond  informed  gentleman  publishing  it,  does  not  constitute  the  inventor 
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B  the  originator  of  the  invention  (when  the  facts  become  known). 
Such,  however,  is  what  the  author  seeks  to  do. — I  am,  yours,  4c., 

Dublin,  October  Uth,  1864.  THOMAS  GRUBB. 

[We  regret  that  the  phraseology  in  the  title  of  the  article  alluded  to 
may  have  seemed  to  imply  the  possibility  of  Mr.  Grubb  being  an  innova¬ 
tor.  It  is  only  right  to  say  that  it  was  not  at  all  intended  to  apply  to 
Mr.  Grubb,  to  whom  all  photographers  aro  so  much  indebted,  nor  was  it 
intended  to  be  used  in  any  offensive  sense  whatever.  The  writer  was 
unaware  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Grubb  had  previously  made  and  sold  doublets 
of  the  kind  there  described — a  fact  of  which  he  is  now  well  aware.— Eds.] 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  extraordinary  letter  of  Mr.  Grubb,  published  in 
your  Journal  of  October  7,  at  page  394,  is  entitled  to  and  shall  receive 
more  than  a  mere  passing  notice  at  my  hands ;  and  if,  in  the  course  of  my 
remarks,  I  have  occasion  to  demonstrate  the  utter  invalidity  of  the  patont 
which,  in  1858,  he  obtained  for  his  aplanatic  lens,  he  must  console  him¬ 
self  with  the  reflection  that  unless  aggressive  measures  had  beon  instituted 
by  him,  I  had  determined  to  have  taken  no  notice  of  the  subject  what¬ 
ever — a  determination  which,  up  to  the  present,  I  have  rigidly  adhered  to. 

In  his  letter  at  page  394  Mr.  Grubb  speaks  of  my  late  father  as  having 
tried  the  lens  in  question,  having  failed  to  recognise  its  merits,  and  as 
having  given  it  up.  I  have  to  inform  Mr.  Grubb  that  several  lenses  of 
that  particular  kind,  viz.,  that  figured  at  A  B  in  page  329,  were  made  and 
sold  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  many  years  before  he  obtained  his 
patent,  the  St.  Alban’s  lens  being  one  of  them.  Working  in  combina¬ 
tion  they  were  intended  for  portraiture ;  but  when  views  wore  to  bo 
taken  the  first  lens  was  removed  and  the  back  one  (that  of  tho  aplanatic 
form)  used  alone.  On  what  principle,  then,  it  may  bo  asked,  does  Mr. 
Grubb,  many  years  after,  seize  on  one  of  the  forms  of  my  father's  lenses 
and  rush  to  the  patent  office  with  it  ?  The  principle,  from  Mr.  Grubb’s 
letter,  would  appear  to  be  that  my  father  failed  to  bo  alive  to  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  his  own  invention,  seeing  that  he  to  some  extent  gave  up  its 
manufacture,  and  that  he,  Mr.  Grubb,  did  recognise  its  importance,  and 
secured  it  to  himself  by  patent. 

In  the  following  quotation,  the  self-satisfaction  with  which  Mr.  Grubb 
regards  his  own  superior  penetration  in  discovering  the  good  qualities  of 
the  aplanatic  lens  will  not  fail  to  call  forth  a  smile : — 

“  I  consider  that  we  have  good  reason  to  conclude  that  Mr.  Ross  never  gave 
the  aplanatic  form  a  deliberate  trial  as  a  view  lens,  as,  had  he  done  so,  it  is  al¬ 
most  certain  that  his  acumen  must  have  led  him  to  see  its  superiority  over  the 
ordinary  construction  for  such  purposes ;  and  as  we  have  before  us  the  date  of 
the  ‘  St.  Alban’s  ’  lens  and  of  my  patent,  we  see  there  was  a  period  of  from 
1841  to  1847,  or  of  sixteen  years,  during  which  he  might  at  any  time  have  in¬ 
troduced  the  aplanatic  lens  for  photographic  purposes  without  let  or  hindrance, 
during  a  considerable  portion  of  which  period  he  appears  to  have  used  a  similar 
construction  as  one  of  the  components  of  the  microscope  objective.” 

Let  me  inform  Mr.  Grubb  that  sharper  eyes  than  his  were  on  the  aplana¬ 
tic  form  of  lens ;  that  a  matured  judgment,  which  rarely  failed  in  dis¬ 
covering  the  good  points  of  any  optical  combination,  had  decided  that  this 
form,  whether  in  combination  as  a  portrait  lens  or  singly  as  a  view  lens, 
was  not  superior  to  other  and  more  easily-constructed  forms.  Seeing  ' 
that  after  having  spent  so  many  years  as  he  had  done  in  bringing  out  the 
aplanatic  lens  commercially  he  has  failed  to  develope  any  special  feature 
which  renders  it  in  any  respect  whatever  superior  to  the  ordinary  old- 
fashioned  achromatic  lens,  let  me  ask  Mr.  Grubb  if  it  is  any  wonder  that 
a  man  who,  like  my  father,  was  eminently  gifted  with  the  capability  of 
seeing  the  salient  points  of  any  optical  instrument  should  have,  after  a 
fair  trial,  discarded  it  in  favour  of  a  form  capable  of  producing  better 
results  with  less  trouble  and  risk  involved  in  its  construction?  I  may 
here  also  say  that  if  I  have  abstained  from  the  manufacture  of  the  apla¬ 
natic  lens  it  has  been  for  the  same  reason  by  which  my  father  was  influ¬ 
enced.  Mr.  Grubb  must  do  me  the  credit  to  believe  that  fear  of  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  infringing  his  patent  has  had  no  influence  on  either  of  us. 

Let  me  briefly  examine  the  grounds  on  which  Mr.  Grubb  thinks  him¬ 
self  entitled  to  consider  his  patent  a  valid  one;  He  says 

“  The  same  thing  may  be  invented  again  and  again,  and  is  still 
patentable  if  not  published,  and  the  application  of  the  thing  in  one  or  more 
solitary  instances,  sub  silentio,  and  in  a  manner  not  likely  to  be  discovered,  is 
not  publication.” 

In  reply  to  this  I  have  to  inform  Mr.  Grubb  that  the  manufacture  and 
sale,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  of  anything,  and  of  his  patented 
form  of  lens  in  particular,  is  sufficient  proof  of  publication  ;  and,  having 
made  and  sold  it  long  anterior  to  the  date  of  his  patent,  it  is  not  at  all 
likely  that  the  fact  of  Mr.  Grubb’s  re-inventing  and  patenting  it  will  in¬ 
terfere  with  my  making  such  use  of  my  father’s  invention  as  I  see  proper. 

This  of  itself  is  sufficient  to  overthrow  the  patent :  nothing  more  what- 
ever  is  required.  But,  as  Mr.  Grubb  himself  evidently  cannot  or  will 
not  see  this,  he  will  perhaps  allow  me  to  adduce  evidence  of  another 
kind  of  publication  which  I  am  entitled  to  expect  he  will  understand  the 
full  value  of.  I  mean  publication  in  the  sense  of  its  having  been 
“  printed"  in  a  booh  published  by  recognised  publishers,  and  sold  at  the  tune 
by  recognised  booksellers.  In  order  that  Mr.  Grubb  may  no  more  plead 
that  it  was  kept  in  any  sense  sub  silentio ,  or  published  only  in  a  manner 
hot  likely  to  be  discovered,  I  shall  here  subjoin  an  extract  and  reproduce 
a  facsimile  from  an  engraving  in  Varley’s  Treatise  on  Optical  Drawing 
Instruments,  published  by  Horne,  Thornthwaite,  and  Wood,  in  1845 ; — 


October  21,  1864] 
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“  Oblique  Pencils. 

«  However  excellent  a  lens  may  be,  the  lateral  images  will  not  be  so  well  de¬ 
fined  as  the  central  ones  are ;  the  rays  of  oblique  pencils  are  unequally  deflected, 
and  that  in  an  increasing  ratio  to  their  obliquity,  and  this  fault  increases  with 
the  thickness  of  the  lens.  In  fg.  11 ,  c  c  c  are  rays  proceeding  from  one  point 


of  a  distant  object ;  these,  in  passing  through  the  lens,  will  be  so  displaced  that 
the  focus  of  the  outer  portion  l,  will  go  on  to  b’  ;  the  middle  only  to  b,  and  the 
inner  portion  to  m  will  be  much  shorter,  reaching  only  to  b”  ;  and  yet  it  will 
have  crossed  the  middle  portion  ;  here  the  inner  portion  c  >n  is  much  the  worst ; 
whilst  in  a  cross  direction,  12,  the  rays  of  these  portions  suffer  no  displace¬ 
ment.  To  remove  the  worst  part  of  this  fault,  a  stop  or  aperture,  o  o,jig.  11, 
is  placed  above  the  lens ;  it  allows  the  whole  central  pencil  to  pass,  but  begins 
to  intercept  the  worst  rays,  and  that  more  and  more  as  they  are  more  oblique. 
This  lessening  of  the  light  towards  the  margin  is  little  or  no  harm  for  a  draw¬ 
ing  camera,  but  it  will  not  do  for  the  Daguerreotype,  that  needing  the  utmost 
equality  of  light.  ” 

“Double  Achromatic  Lens. 

“  To  remove  the  above  defect  more  completely  and  retain  equality  of  light, 
Mr.  A.  Ross,  and  other  opticians,  who  have  paid  much  attention  to  this  sub-  I 


tortion  arising  therefrom  is  removed,  and  a  tendency  to  the  contrary  fault 
slightly  induced.  But  still  the  image  is  not  quite  flat,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
adjusted  to  equal  distinctness  on  a  flat  surface. 

As  the  work  from  which  the  foregoing  drawings  and  extracts  are  made 
was  published  thirteen  years  previous  to  Mr.  Grubb’s  application  for  his 
patent,  further  comment  on  the  subject  is  here  deemed  unnecessary. 

Let  me  conclude  this  topic  by  expressing  the  hope  that  this  will  prove 
as  a  warning  to  inventors  who,  because  they  discover  something  which 
they  deem  of  importance,  delude  themselves  with  the  idea  that  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  any  other  person  having  previously  made  the  same  discovery  is 
entirely  out  of  the  question.  Let  it  further  warn  intending  patentees  as  to 
the  importance  of  employing  a  patent  agent  capable  of  taking  every  due 
precaution  to  ascertain  that  the  subject  to  be  patented  has  not  been  pre¬ 
viously  well  known  to  those  most  interested  in  it. 

1  now  come  to  another  topic  introduced  in  Mr.  Grubb’s  communica¬ 
tion.  He  evidently  wishes  to  prove  that  I  am  not  the  originator  of  the 
doublet  marked  C  D,  at  page  329.  Any  one  who  has  read  the  foregoing 
will  at  once  see  that  my  late  father,  and  neither  myself  nor  Mr.  Grubb, 
originated  it.  I  have  merely  extended  its  application  somewhat,  by  a 
slight  modification  of  its  form.  This  modification  I  had  intended  to 
to  make  ever  since  1859,  when  I,  in  company  with  another  scientific 
gentleman,  who  was  interested  in  the  forms  of  lenses,  visited  Mr.  Collens, 
and  at  which  time  the  first  approximation  towards  its  manufacture  was 
made.  I  never  kept  secret  my  intention  of  modifying  the  construction 
of  the  lens  in  the  manner  I  have  now  done,  but  have  frequently  spoken 
of  it ;  and  although  I  do  not  suppose  that  Mr.  Grubb  has  got  any  idea 
of  his  new  doublet— I  mean  that  one  in  the  construction  of  which  he  is 
now  engaged — from  any  rumours  of  my  intention,  yet  he  must  learn  that 
both  so  far  as  intention  of  construction,  as  construction  itself,  and 
publication  are  concerned,  I  have  in  this  case  somewhat  anticipated 
him. 

It  is  natural  for  one  living  like  Mr.  Grubb  at  a  distance  from  the  cen¬ 
tres  of  information,  not  to  be  quite  an  eourant  with  scientific  discoveries ; 
but  when  he  learns  that  any  of  his  inventions  have  been  anticipated,  he 
must  endeavour  to  bear  it  philosophically.  Mr.  Grubb  may  rest  assured 
that  having  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  photographic  lenses 
ever  since  1851,  I  am  perfectly  capable  of  conducting  my  own  researches 
and  manufacturing  my  own  new  doublet  lens  without  any  assistance  from 
such  secrets  as  he  may  have  communicated  to  those  to  whom  he  thought 
fit  to  entrust  them. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  THOMAS  ROSS. 

2  $  3,  Feather  stone-buildings, 

London ,  October  10,  1864. 


ject,  use  two  achromatic  lenses  of  the  same  focal  length,  but  carefully  figured 
to  suit  their  particular  place.  Hence  arises  a  great  advantage,  for  the  two 
lenses  leave  only  a  quarter  of  the  fault  to  correct,  and  this  remainder  he  cures 
by  their  position.  In  fig.  13,  a  and  a'  are  the  two  lenses ;  they  are  placed 
about  one-third  of  their  joint  focus  apart,  with  a  stop,  o  o,  midway  between  : 
c  c'  is  an  oblique  pencil  of  rays  coming  from  an  object ;  these,  in  passing  the 
first  lens  a  receive  but  half  their  convergence,  and  therefore  have  four  times 
less  fault.  The  side  c  of  this  pencil,  in  passing  through  the  centre  of  a,  suffers 
no  damage ;  but  the  side  c,  passing  through  the  margin,  receives  all  the  lateral  j 
action.  But  the  stop  o  o  excludes  all  other  rays  except  this  pencil,  which  will 
enter  the  second  lens  a  exactly  on  the  other  side  of  the  axis.  Now  the  ray  c’ 
that  has  suffered  all  the  action  of  the  upper  lens  will  pass  through  the  centre 
of  the  lower  one  free  from  any  additional  action ;  whilst  the  side  c,  that  is  yet 
free  from  action,  will  now  have  to  pass  through  the  margin  and  receive  all  the 
action  of  this  lens :  and  thus  every  ray  of  this  pencil  will  have  alternately 
changed  its  condition  so  equally  that  they  will  meet  together  and  give  a  dis¬ 
tinct  lateral  image ;  and  this  pencil  passing  through  one  side  of  the  lower  lens 
will  extend  a  little  further  than  it  otherwise  would  from  the  centre,  causing 
the  curve  b  b  to  be  a  little  flatter.  By  thus  making  the  two  lenses  larger  than 
their  working  aperture,  three  important  benefits  are  obtained  : — equal  light  on 
every  part  of  the  picture,  and  equal  definition  ;  and  this,  doubling  the  thick¬ 
ness,  counteracts  the  ordinary  effect  of  thickness  in  the  lens,  so  that  the  dis. 


SURFACE  DEPOSITS  ON  NEGATIVES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  Mr.  S.  R.  Hill  wishes  for  the  experience  of  his 
brethren  respecting  the  markings  on  plates  from  long  exposure,  I  will 
just  say  that  I  have  been  greatly  annoyed  this  summer  with  such  mis¬ 
fortunes,  and  mine,  like  our  generous  friend  Mr.  "Wilson's,  mostly  came 
from  the  top  of  the  slide. 

j  Only  the  other  week,  about  4  p.m.,  I  had  occasion  to  take  a  view  which 
compelled  me  to  go  across  the  water  in  a  boat  with  my  wet  plate.  I  was 
away  from  my  tent  about  fifteen  minutes.  On  flooding  my  plate  with 
iron,  these  stains  started  out  fully  half-way  down  one  side  of  the  plate, 
like  a  frosted  window,  for  they  are  white  and  as  dense  as  any  of  the 
high  lights  in  a  negative.  What  puzzles  me  most  is,  that  they  are  just 
as  dense  in  parts  protected  from  the  lens  as  in  those  parts  receiving  its 
fullest  light. 

In  taking  a  portrait  the  other  day  I  noticed,  just  before  putting  the 
plate  in  the  bath,  a  small  gelatinous  globule  in  the  centre  of  the  plate. 
On  developing  the  plate  this  little  fellow  started  out  into  an  immense 
“  comet,”  and  on  one  side  of  the  Bame  plate  where  no  light  had  reached 
»  large  stftin  appeared.  It  was  “self-contained,”  and  appeared  to  hare 
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no  connection  with  either  top  or  bottom.  I  magnified  these  two  “  para¬ 
sites,”  and  found  them  by  transmitted  light  to  be  both  of  the  same 
colour  and  density — a  greenish-brown.  Now  it  would  appear  by  this 
that,  as  the  collodion  contained  the  globule,  it  must  have  contained  the 
elements  for  the  stain.  And  now  for  the  solution, — Messrs.  Thomas  and 
Mawson,  Perry  and  Dawson,  Horn  and  Huggon,  Keene  and  Eamsdcn  ! 

While  I  am  “on  my  legs,”  I  think  lean,  like  Mr.  Hislop,  give  our 
jolly  friend,  Mr.  Wilson,  another  wrinkle  or  two.  The  first  is  connected 
with  his  tent  legs.  He  can  dispense  with  the  cords  that  keep  it  down,  by 
having  a  brass  or  iron  boot  made  on  the  end  of  each  leg,  with  a  hole  in  the 
foot  to  receive  a  spike,  and  if  these  are  stuck  in  the  ground  or  floor  at  an  angle 
with  the  legs,  they  will  prove  all  sufficient.  I  have  used  them  for  years. 

Now,  another : — Why  put  dirty,  dusty  stones  at  the  bottom  of  the  tent 
inside?  Why  not  outside  ?  I  find  that,  mostly,  my  water  bottle,  carpet  bag, 
stock  bottles,  &c.,  are  sufficient  with  a  stone  or  two  ;  and  I  never  remem¬ 
ber  fogging  a  plate  by  light  getting  into  the  tent.  I  find,  also,  that  a  long 
narrow  yellow  window  on  the  right  side  is  very  useful  in  seeing  where 
the  bottles,  &c.,  are.  My  tent  is  like  an  extinguisher.  When  inside  I 
bring  the  folds  of  the  part  where  I  get  in  at  close  under  my  feet.  I  then 
take  my  quart  gutta-percha  mug,  place  it  on  the  folds,  then  sit  on  the 
mug  to  develope.  When  the  water  is  required,  the  calf  and  heel  of  one 
leg  supply  the  place. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Hislop’ s  plan  for  the  prevention  of  the  camera 
falling  when  on  flag-stones,  &c.,  I  see  it  would  not  prevent  the  legs  being- 
knocked  inwards.  I  wonder  how  circles  or  squares  of  leather  would  answer 
when  wetted  and  pressed  with  the  foot.  We  are  all  familiar  v/ith  the 
leather  “sucker”  as  used  by  boys  to  lift  stones.  Now  if  each  leg  had  a  five- 
inch  diameter  suckerforced  upwards  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  bottom, 
and  secured  there  by  a  peg  passed  through  the  foot,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  when  wetted  and  pressed,  neither  “hoops”  nor  wind  would  stir  them. 

There  are  several  other  matters  one  could  mention  ;  but  I  fear  I  have 
already  gone  beyond  warrantable  limits.  Before  I  close,  however,  allow 
me  to  thank  Mr.  Wilson,  and  all  such  generous-hearted,  clever  fellows, 
for  their  experience.  Its  a  great  mistake  to  pocket  all  and  give  nothing 
in  return.  No  man  can  bo  great  that  does  this,  and  as  we  can  learn 
something  from  fools  even,  let  us  be  open-hearted  and  communicative  in 
one  of  the  most  delightful  and  instructive  arts  that  the  world  has  seen. — 
I  am,  yours,  &c.,  HENRY  PIPER. 

Gateshead,  Durham. 

THE  NEW  PRINTING  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — You  do  not  seem  to  be  very  enthusiastic  advocates  of  the 
so-called  new  uranium  process,  recently  much  puffed  in  the  public  journals, 
from  The  Times  downwards.  I  think  you  are  quite  right  in  your  deter¬ 
mination  to  repress  our  enthusiasm  until  we  know  more  about  it.  I  have 
long  experimented  with  all  uranic  salts  hitherto  known  in  chemistry,  and 
I  find  that  any  image  which  can  possibly  be  brought  out  consists  in  the 
reducing  power  of  the  lower  oxide  of  the  metal  exercised  on  a  silver,  gold, 
or  other  salt;  and  further,  that  the  visible  image  does  not  consist  of 
uranium  at  all,  but  of  reduced  gold  or  silver.  Therefore,  in  estimating 
the  permanency  of  such  prints,  they  are  precisely  in  the  same  position 
as  the  ordinary  silver  prints  now  in  vogue,  the  only  difference  being  that, 
as  the  silver  is  applied  in  a  soluble  state,  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  use 
of  hyposulphite  of  soda  to  fix  the  image.  But  this  fact,  however,  may  in 
itself  be  of  importance,  as  you  have  already  stated  in  your  “leader”  of  last 
week,  because  it  prevents  tho  possibility  of  unstable  hyposulphites  re¬ 
maining  in  the  texture  of  the  paper. 

After  all,  as  we,  the  outsiders,  are  not  in  the  secret  of  the  alleged  per¬ 
manent  uranic  pictures,  it  may  turn  out  that  a  new  uranium  salt  has  been 
discovered  which  really  does  possess  the  property  of  giving  a  photographic 
image  per  se.  If  so,  M.  Wotlily  has  indeed  made  a  real  discovery.  We 
shall  see. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  WILLIAM  HAY. 

Edinburgh,  17 th  October,  1864. 

[We,  who  are  supposed  to  be  behind  the  scenes,  know  quite  as  little  of 
the  “Wothlytype”  process  as  our  correspondent.  All  we  do  know 
amounts  to  this : — The  pictures  produced  by  this  process  are  very  beauti¬ 
ful — at  least  as  much  bo  as  those  by  silver  printing ;  but  we  have  not  been 
allowed  an  opportunity  of  examining  them  experimentally  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  the  photographic  image  consists  of  uranium  or  not.  As 
soon,  however,  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  print  we  shall  be  able  to  test 
that  point,  and  also  to  obtain  some  knowledge  of  what  metal,  or  combi¬ 
nation  of  metals,  the  image  consists.  Of  the  results  of  our  examination 
our  readers  shall  be  duly  apprised. — Eds.] 


CAMERA  STANDS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — If  Mr.  Wilson  were  to  make  a  slip  knot  in  the  end 
joining  tho  legs  of  his  camera  stand,  and  between  each  of  them,  he  may 
increase  or  reduce  the  angle  formed  by  any  one  of  them,  and  after  secu¬ 
ring  the  end  the  stand  will  be  perfectly  firm,  but  with  one  edge  elevated. 
I  have  for  a  long  time  used  fora  similar  purpose— namely,  that  of  causing 
the  camera  to  look  upwards— a  small-hinged  board,  the  lower  side  of 
winch  is  secured  to  the  level  stand  in  tho  usual  way,  and  the  camera  is 
fixed  to  tho  upper  half.  A  pioco  of  wood  or  wedge  placed  underneath 
gives  me  any  elevation  I  want.  If  preferred,  a  small  board  might  be 
hinged  to  the  under  side  of  the  camera. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

108,  St.  John  Street  Road,  London,  Oct.  14,  1864.  ’  W.  HISLOP. 


THE  INVISIBLE  RENDERED  VISIBLE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  can  confirm  the  statement,  made  at  the  Berlin  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society,  as  to  photographs  indicating  things  that  arc  invisible  to 
the  naked  eye,  or  only  to  be  seen  on  very  close  inspection.  I  send  you 
herewith  a  stereograph  which  I  took  in  Sydney,  N.N.W.,  some  years  ago. 
The  light  streak  upon  the  water  is  caused  by  tho  oilincss  of  the  sewage 
which  is  discharged  from  a  sewer  at  tho  end  of  tho  spit  of  land.  When 
this  sewer  was  made,  it  was  asserted  that  the  sewage  would  be  taken  away 
down  the  harbour  ;  but  the  photograph  proves  that  it  sets  into  the  quay, 
which,  of  course,  was  not  at  all  what  was  intended.  Now  tho  course  of 
the  sewage  is  not  to  be  detected  unless  very  carefully  examined,  and  can 
never  be  seen  as  plainly  on  the  water  as  in  tho  photograph. — I  am,  y<  >urs,  kc  , 

26,  HaymarJeet,  London,  S.  W.,Oct  16 th,  186 1,  FRANK  HAES. 

[The  picture  sent  by  Mr.  Haes  is  of  groat  interest,  as  proving  tho 
power  of  photography  to  render  visible  that  which  is  to  some  extent 
invisible . — Eds  .  ] 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  “  Wothlytype”  Process. — An  invitation  to  witness  certain  experi¬ 
ments  in  connection  with  this  new  process  has  been  forwarded  to  us ;  but  was 
not  received  in  sufficient  time  to  enablo  us  to  publish  the  result  in  the  present 
number. 

Received. — Tannin  (York),  Charles  Dalton  (Lambeth),  “  A  Photographic 
Baby,”  John  Augustus  Lloyd  (Bath),  and  numerous  other  communications, 
which  will  appear  in  our  next. 

W.  Taylor. — See  answer  to  “  W.  M.”  (York). 

Henry'  PirER  (Gateshead). — Pictures  received.  Will  be  noticed  in  our  next. 

F.  Parsons  (Leicester). — Thanks  for  your  hint,  which  will  probably  bo 
acted  on. 

W.  de  L.  M.  (Exeter). — Mr.  Johnson’s  address  is  2,  Red  Lion  Square, 
Holborn. 

Glass  Houses. — We  have  several  inquiries  concerning  those.  Answers  to 
them  must  be  deferred  till  our  next  number. 

T.  G.  (Swansea). — We  shall  endeavour  to  ascertain  tho  constituents  of  the 
varnish,  as  it  is  likely  to  prove  of  great  value  to  photographers. 

W.  M.  (York). — We  do  not  know  whether  a  model  of  Mr.  Rowe’s  glass¬ 
house  has  been  constructed,  but  we  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  will 
answer  admirably  every  purpose  of  portraiture. 

An  Amateur  (Liverpool). — Opal  glass  is  sometimes  used  for  positive 
transparencies,  which  may  be  printed  from  negatives  either  by  tlie  dry 
collodion  or  albumen  processes  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Messrs.  Ottewill,  Collis  &  Co.  have  sent  for  our  examination  a  camera 
back,  so  constructed  as  to  take  four  medallion  diamond  cameo-portraits  by  means 
of  one  lens.  A  complete  notice  of  this  must  be  deferred  till  next  week. 

Eothen. — The  delicate  subject  to  which  you  allude  could  not  be  referred  to 
in  our  Journal.  It  is  also  the  wish  of  tho  Committee  of  Management  that  no 
public  notice  of  it  should  be  taken  in  any  journal,  as  they  feel  assured  thnt 
such  a  course  would  defeat  the  object  they  have  in  view. 

G.  S. — Mr.  Dalton,  we  have  no  doubt,  expresses  his  true  sentiments  about 
photography ;  but  you  must  excuse  us  from  publishing  the  amount  of  abuse  you 
would  wish  to  shower  on  his  devoted  head.  He  has  been  roughly  enough 
handled  already,  without  being  subjected  to  personal  abuse. 

W.  R.  (Newcastlc-on-Tyne). — Try  the  following  plan  : — Pour  a  solution  of 
bichloride  of  mercury  over  your  positive,  after  having  previously  moistened  it 
with  distilled  water.  Allow  the  bichloride  to  remain  on  for  a  minute  or  two, 
then  wash  thoroughly,  and  again  apply  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia.  This 
plan  often  succeeds,  but  it  is  very  uncertain. 

T.  K.  (Balham). — To  take  portraits  of  children  a  half-plate  lens,  however 
good,  is  by  no  means  the  best  kind.  Employ  as  short  a  focused  lens  as  possible, 
for  the  shorter  the  focus  the  quicker,  cccteris  paribus ,  will  be  the  exposure. 
With  the  collodion  developer  you  employ  you  should,  with  a  good  light  and  lens 
of  short  focus,  be  enabled  to  take  pictures  in  less  than  a  second. 

Vernis  (Yorkshire)  sends  for  inspection  a  negative  which  has  been  acted 
upon  by  the  varnish  so  as  to  completely  destroy  it.  There  are  some  kinds  of 
pyroxyline  which  are  soluble  in  strong  alcohol,  and  the  sample  of  collodion  used 
on  this  occasion  has  evidently  been  made  from  pyroxyline  of  that  description. 
The  best  remedy  is  to  use  another  kind  of  collodion,  or  employ  a  varnish  made 
from  less  highly  rectified  alcohol. 

W.  H.  D.— The  most  effectual  method  of  lengthening  the  focus  of  the  lens 
in  question  is  by  adopting  the  longer  focussed  lens  of  the  two  as  the  front  of 
the  combination.  This  will  be  much  tetter  than  inserting  a  concave  lens 
between  the  two,  which,  if  achromatic,  will  necessarily  be  expensive,  and  if  not 
achromatic  will  impair  the  definition  and  prevent  the  lens  from  “  working  to 
focus”  as  hitherto.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that  we  have  seen  well- 
defined  12  x  10  plates  which  were  taken  by  an  ordinary  French  half-plate 
combination,  with  a  concave  spectacle  eye  of  weak  power  inserted  between  both 
lenses.  The  concave  lens  was  obtained  at  the  cost  of  sixpence  per  pair,  and  the 
good  result  produced  on  the  occasion  referred  to  may  have  been  caused  by  the 
fact  of  the  uncorrected  spectacle  glass  exactly  balancing  the  imperfections  which 
are  by  no  means  rare  in  French  lenses,  and  which  must  have  existed,  to  some 
extent,  in  the  one  experimented  with.  If  you  intend  the  lens  to  be  used  for 
portraiture,  we  advise  you  not  to  think  of  inserting  a  concave  lens,  which,  from 
various  causes,  will  seriously  impair  its  rapidity. 
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THE  “  WOTHLYTYPE "  AND  ANALOGOUS  PROCESSES. 
In  answer  to  several  leading  provincial  photographers  who  have 
asked  us  our  private  opinion  respecting  the  new  sensational 
“Wothlytype”  or  uranium  process,  we  must  be  candid  and  admit 
that  we  know  nothing  more  about  it  than  what  we  have  already  made 
known  to  our  readers,  or  what  has  been  published  long  since.  The 
pictures  we  were  invited  to  examine  were  very  beautiful,  and  evi¬ 
dently  printed  from  the  finest  negatives.  The  printing  process, 
which  we  also  witnessed,  seemed  simple  and  certain;  but  we  were 
vouchsafed  no  information  as  to  the  chemicals  employed,  excepting 
that  there  were  uranium  and  coHodion,  and  that  they  were  toned  in 
gold.  We  were  not  permitted  on  that  occasion  to  handle  or  test  any 
thing,  nor  even  to  take  away  a  picture  or  part  of  one  for  private 
analysis  and  investigation  in  our  own  laboratory.  We  therefore,  at 
the  time,  were  justified  in  expressing  freely  our  doubts  as  to  their 
being  more  permanent  than  ordinary  silver  prints  toned  in  alkaline 
gold.  We  still  retain  these  doubts,  but  hope  soon  to  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  dispelling  them,  through  the  courtesy  of  Lieut.-Colonel 
Wortley,  who  has  promised  to  send  us  a  few  prints  for  examination,  to 
be  subjected  to  such  tests  as  we  choose  to  apply  to  them.  When  our 
experiments  are  completed  we  shaH  duly  report  the  result  to  our  readers. 

It  has  been  aUeged  by  some  that  no  silver  enters  into  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  these  pictures.  Our  own  opinion  has  always  been,  and  still 
is,  that  the  primary  so-caUed  uranium  photographic  image  consists 
entirely  of  reduced  silver,  and  is  afterwards  toned  and  protected  by 
gold  in  the  usual  way.  It  is  quite  as  easy,  however,  to  form  the  pri¬ 
mary  image  altogether  of  gold,  but  such  prints  are  always  feeble. 
Probably  the  “Wothlytype”  process  will  turn  out  to  be  one,  or  a 
modification  of  one,  of  Mr.  Burnett’s,  described  several  j^ears  ago. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  1857,  Mr.  Burnett  read  before  the  Pho¬ 
tographic  Society  of  Scotland  a  paper  On  the  Application  of  Uranium 
and  other  Matters  to  Photography.  From  this !  paper  we  make  the 
foHowing  extracts — the  only  alterations,  and  those  are  only  verbal, 
being  Mr.  Burnett’s  proof  corrections,  made  by  himself  at  the  time, 
but  which  could  not  be  given  effect  to  before  publication.  He  says : — 

“  The  next  class  of  processes  are  dependent  on  the  sensitiv  ness  to  light 
of  the  salts  of  uranic  oxide  or  sesqui-oxide  of  uranium  U2  Og. 

“  In  the  first  process,  the  paper,  being  charged  with  the  uranic  salt  and 
exposed  to  the  solar  influence  under  the  negative  to  be  copied,  is  washed 
with  a  solution  of  the  ferridcyanide  or  red  prussiate  of  potash.  *  *  * 

I  have  used  for  the  solution  of  the  uranic  oxide  for  this  process  a  variety 
of  acids  with  very  similar  results,  the  sensitiveness  of  the  prepared  paper 
to.  light,  however,  varying  much.  For  instance,  a  collodion  negative, 
with  the  hydrofluate  paper,  produced  a  very  good  print  in  half-an-hour 
of  unsteady  sun,  while,  with  a  paper  prepared  with  the  tartaric  acid  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  oxide,  it  gave  an  equally  good  impression  in  less  than  five 
minutes  of  the  same  intermitting  sunshine,  indicating  thus  a  difference  of 
sensitiveness  of  six  to  one  in  favour  of  the  tartrate  of  uranium.  The  ra¬ 
tionale  of  this  process  is  the  reduction  of  the  sesqui-oxide  of  uranium 
fi,  O s  on  those  parts  of  the  paper  exposed  to  the  solar  influence  to  a  lower 
state  of  oxidation — the  protoxide  U  O,  the  salts  of  which  have  the  property 
of  forming  with  the  soluble  alkaline  ferridcyanides,  a  rich  chocolate-brown 
precipitate,  while  the  salts  of  the  sesqui-oxide  are  destitute  of  this  reaction. 
Hence  the  brown  deposit  on  the  parts  of  the  picture  on  which  the  sun  has 
been  allowed  to  act  when  the  developing  solution  is  applied,  and  the 
absence  of  any  such  appearance  on  those  parts  which  have  been  protected 
from  his  influence. 


“  As  to  the  manipulatory  details  of  this  process,  the  paper  (Canson’s  is 
what  I  have  used)  should  be  floated  on  the  solution  of  nitrate,  tartrate,  or 
other  salt  used  in  a  dark  room,  and  hung  up  there  to  dry,  and  then  pre¬ 
served  from  light  in  a  portfolio.  If  carefully  secluded  from  light,  it 
appears  to  keep  well.  After  exposure  for  the  proper  time  under  tho 
negative  there  is  in  some  cases  scarcely  any  visible  image,  while  in  other 
cases,  particularly  when  using  the  tartaric  acid  solution,  I  have  found  the 
impression  very  distinguishable  of  a  brownish  or  blackish  shade,  although 
still  quite  faint. 

“  The  development  is  best  conducted  by  floating  it — anything  like  rub¬ 
bing  the  picture  being  very  objectionable — on  the  solution  of  the  red 
prussiate.  I  use  a  quite  strong  solution ;  but  if  kept  from  daylight  and 
occasionally  pouring  off  any  sediment,  and  more  of  the  red  prussiate 
added  if  it  become  weakened,  it  will  serve  for  a  good  many  developments. 

“  When  the  picture  has  fully  come  out — which  is  generally  from  three  to 
ten  minutes  at  the  very  most — it  is  removed  from  the  developing  bath,  placed 
in  cold  water,  and  washed  very  gently  for  a  few  minutes,  the  water  being 
frequently  changed  tiH  it  ceases  to  acquire  a  yellow  tinge  from  the  dis¬ 
solved  red  prussiate.  The  picture  is  then  drained  from  the  water,  pressed 
between  folds  of  blotting-paper,  dried  (I  dry  in  the  dark),  and  the  pro¬ 
cess  is  complete.” 

Mr.  Burnett  describes  another  similar  uranium  process,  the 
developer  being  the  ferrocyanide  or  the  yellow  prussiate  of  potash, 
and  also  mentions  several  other  salts  with  which  he  had  experi¬ 
mented  as  developers.  He  then  particularly  refers  to  the  one  which 
we  beheve  to  be  the  original  of  the  now  provisionaUy  patented 
“  Wothlytype."  We  quote  again: — 

“  There  remains  but  one  class  of  uranic  photographs  to  be  described, 
namely,  that  obtained  when  we  develope  with  a  salt  of  silver  or  gold  (or 
platinum  ?).  This  class  may  be  made  to  print  much  more  rapidly  than 
our  ordinary  silver  process,  approaching  sometimes  more  nearly  to  the 
calotype  development  in  this  respect.  We  get  the  minutest  details  with 
great  fidelity,  and  the  picture  is  effectually  fixed  by  simple  fresh  hyposul¬ 
phite  solution,  with  a  good  colour  in  many  cases,  or  by  ammonia,  which 
will  be  considered  an  advantage  by  those  who  hold  the  hyposulphite  to 
be  an  enemy  to  durability.  Different  shades  of  colour  are  produced 
according  to  different  solvent  acids  and  different  details.  I  have  got  a 
good  black,  perfectly  like  that  of  an  engraving,  by  the  nitrate  of  uranic 
oxide  developed  by  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver  (or  plain  nitrate),  and 
fixed  by  plain  hyposulphite  without  any  colouring  bath.  *  *  *  I 

have  succeeded  in  getting  very  beautiful  impressions  by  development  of 
the  uranic  papers  by  chloride  of  gold  alone.  There  can  be  little  or  >10 
doubt  of  the  permanence  of  such  photographs,  and  I  cannot  help  think¬ 
ing  that  this  and  the  analogous  development  of  the  paper  prepared  by 
the  sesqui-salts  of  iron,  as  described  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  under  tho 
name  of  “  chrysotype,”  are  deserving  of  trial  as  practical  printing  pro¬ 
cesses,  ns  also  perhaps  for  use  in  the  camera.” 

Mr.  Burnett  then  goes  on  to  describe  several  other  uranic  processes, 
and  suggests  collodion  and  albumen  as  convenient  vehicles  for  the 
dissolved  salts ;  but  the  above  extracts  from  his  long  and  interesting 
memoir  will,  we  think,  be  sufficient  to  show  that  Herr  Wothly  has 
probably  been  anticipated  in  his  recent  attempt  to  obtain  a  new  pho¬ 
tographic  patent,  which  might  seriously  obstruct  the  future  progress 
of  our  art. 

We  sliaU  now  describe  some  experiments  of  our  own  in  these  pro¬ 
cesses  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  wish  to  repeat  them.  Some 
of  them  were  made  long  since — soon  after  Mr.  Burnett's  paper  was 
published— and  others  lately,  after  examining  the  new  “  Wothlytype  ’’ 
pictures.  If  in  any  of  these  experiments  we  have  happened  to  stumble 
on  the  secret  process,  we  cannot  help  the  coincidence,  and  our  readers 
are  at  perfect  liberty  to  use  it  without  a  license  from  any  patentee. 
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Take  a  piece  of  liiglily-sized  paper,  or,  if  it  he  deficient  in  that  re¬ 
ject,  re-size  it  with  gelatine:  probably  some  other  sizes  might 
answer  better.  Float  for  a  minute  or  two  on  a  seventy-grain  solution 
of  nitrate  of  uranium.  Hang  up  to  dry  in  the  dark  room.  When  dry 
expose  under  a  negative  for  somewhat  less  time  than  is  required  for 
a  very  sensitive  albumenised  paper.  No  image  will  be  apparent  when 
the  paper  is  taken  from  the  printing-frame ;  but,  if  the  sensitised  and 
exposed  surface  be  floated  on,  or  brushed  over  with,  a  weak  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  (a  five-grain  solution  is  quite  sufficient),  instantly 
the  image  appears  of  a  chocolate -brown  colour.  Let  the  picture  at 
once  be  washed  in  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  to  remove  the 
excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  other  soluble  salts.  Tliis  is  the  first 
fixing  process.  The  next  consists  in  placing  the  print  in  a  very  dilute 
acid  solution.  Oxalic  acid  (we  know  not  for  what  reason)  Mr.  Burnett 
considers  the  best.  After  another  washing  in  four  or  five  waters  the 
print  may  be  toned  in  an  alkaline  gold  toning  bath  in  the  usual  way ; 
washed  again,  and  hung  up  to  dry. 

It  will  be  observed  that  no  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  needed  for 
fixing,  because  the  excess  of  silver  salt  necessary  to  be  removed  is 
soluble  in  water.  It  is  therefore  desirable  to  have  no  organic  com¬ 
pound,  such  as  albumen,  in  the  paper,  -with  which  the  silver  forms 
combinations,  insoluble  in  water.  For  the  same  reason  the  sizing 
of  the  paper  is  of  great  importance.  We  have  been  experimenting 
■with  several  substances  on  the  ordinary  starch-sized  photographic 
papers,  but  have  not  yet  arrived  at  any  definite  conclusion  as  to  which 
is  the  best.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  best  paper  will  have  to  be 
prepared  specially  for  this  process,  with  an  impervious  sizing  of 
gutta-percha  or  caoutchouc,  something  after  the  fashion  of  Sutton’s 
albumenised  paper.  If  not  so  prepared  the  image  appears  too  much 
in  the  texture  of  the  paper  instead  of  on  the  surface,  and  can  even  be 
readily  seen  on  the  back. 

Instead  of  silver,  the  developer  may  be  varied  by  other  metallic 
salts — chloride  of  gold,  for  instance.  In  this  case  the  image  is  too 
blue  to  be  pleasing,  and  is  also  deficient  in  depth  of  tone.  We  have 
tried  several  methods  of  improving  the  tone  of  such  pictures,  but 
have  not,  as  yet,  succeeded  in  altering  them  in  the  least  degree. 

The  above  experiments  may  be  varied  in  another  way  by  a  method 
entailing  still  less  trouble,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  possesses 
other  advantages.  Instead  of  using  the  silver,  gold,  or  other  salt  as 
a  developer  to  bring  out  the  latent  image,  mix  it  at  once  with  the 
seventy-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  uranium,  and  float  the  paper 
thereon  in  the  dark.  The  picture  will  then  develope  itself  under  the 
negative  on  exposure  to  light ;  and,  when  sufficiently  printed,  which 
may  be  ascertained  in  the  usual  way,  may  then  be  toned  (if  a  silver 
salt  has  been  used  in  conjunction  with  the  uranium)  in  alkaline 
chloride  of  gold,  and  fixed  as  above  described. 

Vary  the  experiment  again  by  the  following  method,  which  we 
think  will  probably  be  found  to  represent  a  description  of  the  new 
“  Wothlytype  ”  process : — Dissolve  in  one  ounce  of  plain  collodion, 
made  from  not  very  highly-rectified  ether  and  alcohol,  as  much 
nitrate  of  uranium  as  it  will  take  up ;  then  dissolve  five  grains  of 
nitrate  of  silver  in  three  or  four  drops  of  water,  and  add  to  the 
uranic  collodion;  shake  up,  and  keep  in  the  dark  room.  When  a 
picture  is  required,  coat  a  piece  of  highly-sized  paper  laid  on  a  glass 
slab  with  the  collodion ;  dry,  and  print  as  before.  Paper  thus  pre¬ 
pared  is  more  sensitive  than  the  ordinary  sensitised  albumen  paper, 
and  keeps  much  better.  The  only  difficulty  we  have  had  is  in  a 
proper  sizing  material,  which  would  prevent  the  picture  from  sinking 
into  the  texture  of  the  paper,  and  at  the  same  time  be  itself  of  such 
a  nature  as  not  to  form  insoluble  compounds  of  silver.  If  insoluble 
salts  of  silver  are  formed  in  the  paper,  it  will  be  necessary  to  use 
hyposulphite  of  soda  or  ammonia  as  a  fixing  agent;  but  we  think 
after  a  little  experience  it  will  be  easy  to  avoid  the  necessity  for 
their  use. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  collodion  in  the  above  process  does  not 
receive  the  image.  The  collodion,  if  of  sufficient  thickness,  may 
afterwards  be  removed  from  the  paper,  and  will  bear  not  the  slightest 
trace  of  a  picture,  the  whole  image  being  in  or  on  the  paper.  But 
the  collodion  is  not,  therefore,  as  it  would  seem  to  be,  a  superfluous 


complication.  It  protects  the  imago  from  those  atmospheric  influ¬ 
ences  which,  Ave  know,  sooner  or  later  affect  all  metallic  photographs. 
The  same  object  might,  avc  think,  be  better  attained  by  applying  the 
collodion,  or  some  other  analogous  substance,  after  the  picture  has 
been,  in  other  respects,  finished. 

The  rationale  of  all  uranium  printing  processes  we  take  to  be  this  : 
A  salt  of  the  sesqui-oxide  of  uranium  in  contact  with  certain  organic 
substances,  Avhen  exposed  to  light,  is  decomposed,  and  the  scsqiti- 
oxide  reduced  to  a  lower  oxide  of  the  same  metal.  This  lower  oxide 
has  such  an  affinity  for  oxygen  as  to  have  the  poAver  of  decomposing 
nitrate  of  silver  and  sev'eral  other  salts  brought  into  contact  Avith  it, 
and  of  reducing  them  to  the  metallic  state.  In  all  the  uranium 
processes,  therefore,  the  photographic  image  is  not  uranium,  but 
simply  silver  or  gold,  or  Avhatever  the  base  of  the  developer  might  be. 

We  shall  probably  soon  return  to  tliis  subject,  after  completing 
some  experiments  now  in  progress  ;  for  the  present  Ave  fear  Ave  have 
already  taxed  the  patience  of  our  readers  too  much.  In  conclusion 
we  recommend  those  aa'Iio  have  time  on  their  hands,  to  experiment 
in  the  above  direction,  and  to  give  the  photographic  public  the 
benefit  of  their  experience. 


LONDON  FOGS  AND  SOLAR  CAMERAS :  EXPERIMENTS 
IN  ENLARGING  BY  MEANS  OF  ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT. 

Theue  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  London  fogs,  equally  Avith  Glasgoiv 
rain  and  Scotch  mists,  are  not  a  little  inimical  to  enlarging  by  means 
of  the  solar  camera— one  great  principle  in  the  action  of  which  is 
that  the  sun  must  be  shining,  unobscured  by  clouds,  when  it  is  called 
into  operation. 

The  solar  camera  is  noiv  a  recognised  fact.  Enlargements,  as  Ave 
ventured  to  predict  a  feiv  months  ago,  are  forcing  their  Avay  into 
popular  favour ;  and,  from  their  utility  as  a  basis  on  which  to  form  a 
painting  of  a  size  Avorthy  to  occupy  an  important  position  on  the 
walls  of  a  picture  gallery  or  in  a  family  collection,  the  demand 
for  such  productions  is  more  likely  to  increase  with  rapidity  than  to 
diminish  in  any  degree. 

But  the  short  days  are  setting  in,  during  which,  even  Avere  the  sun 
to  shine  with  unclouded  majesty  during  its  brief  track  across  the 
lieaA^ens,  but  little  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  solar  enlargements ;  and 
that  little,  owing  to  Avintry  fogs  and  mists,  may  reasonably  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  become  much  diminished,  and  for  many  days  in  the  year  be 
reduced  to  nil.  It  becomes,  then,  an  important  question  to  ask — Is 
it  necessary  that  we  be  exclusively  dependent  upon  the  sun  for  our 
enlargements?  We  are  of  opinion  that  tliis  need  not  necessarily  be 
the  case. 

A  feAV  evenings  ago  we  visited  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Harman,  for  the  purpose  of  Avitnessing  some  experiments  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  enlargements  by  means  of  artificial  light  according  to  a 
method  which  Ave  had  suggested,  and  by  Avhich  Ave  had  produced  en¬ 
largements,  although  much  inferior  in  size  to  those  usually  produced 
by  Mr.  Harman  hi  the  way  of  his  profession. 

The  apparatus,  in  its  completed  form,  assumed  the  following 
character : — On  a  table  Avas  erected  an  ordinary  small-sized  camera 
fitted  Avith  a  quarter-plate  lens.  In  the  dark  slide,  which  was  in¬ 
serted  in  its  usual  place,  was  placed  the  negative — carte  size — to  be 
operated  on.  Outside  the  camera,  and  close  to  the  negative,  Avas 
mounted  a  double  condenser  four  and  a-half  inches  in  diameter*  and 
of  about  a  similar  focal  length.  The  condenser  was  of  the  kind 
usually  employed  in  magic  lanterns  of  the  highest  class,  the  aber¬ 
ration  being  corrected  according  to  the  method  recommended,  Ave 
believe,  by  Hersehel.  In  the  focus  of  the  condenser  was  placed  a  lime 
light  of  the  kind  knoAvn  among  the  cognoscenti  as  having  a  mixed- 
gas  burner.  The  picture  Avas  received  on  a  suitable  screen,  placed 
at  a  distance  of  about  eight  feet  from  the  lens.  The  image,  Avhen 
focussed  sharply,  presented  great  beauty  and  sharpness ;  and  it  Avas 
evident  that  if  it  could  be  reproduced  on  sensitive  paper  with  equal 
sharpness  and  in  a  reasonable  time,  nothing  more  could  be  desired. 
Our  experiments  that  evening  were  confined  to  the  reproduction  of 
the  picture  on  a  large  sheet  of  collodionised  glass ;  and,  after  one  or 
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two  preliminary  trials,  we  found  that  an  exposure  of  two  minutes 
sufficed  to  produce  a  fully-exposed  enlarged  image  on  a  wet  collodion 
plate,  the  enlargement  being  about  the  half  of  life  size.  From  such 
data  it  is  not  difficult  to  deduce  the  elements  of  the  most  improved 
conditions  under  which  enlargements  can  be  effected  by  means  of 
artificial  light. 

The  actinic  power  of  the  lime  light  is  well  known  to  be  very  low. 
From  comparative  experiments  which  we  have  made,  we  believe  that 
the  light  of  two  fine  magnesium  wires  twisted  loosely  together  is 
more  than  five  times  greater  than  that  of  the  most  powerful  lime 
light  which  we  have  seen,  although  as  a  merely  illuminating  medium 
the  latter  would  excel  it.  With  a  magnesium  light  of  but  medium 
volume  substituted  for  the  lime  light,  the  same  result  which  was 
obtained  in  two  minutes  in  our  experiment  will  be  obtained  in  less 
than  thirty  seconds. 

Instead,  however,  of  receiving  the  enlarged  image  on  a  collodion- 
ised  plate,  it  becomes  necessary,  in  order  to  make  the  process  one  of 
real  practical  value,  that  the  image  be  impressed  upon  paper.  The 
subject  of  a  paper  sufficiently  sensitive  for  this  purpose  is  so  inter¬ 
esting  that,  taking  into  consideration  the  crowded  state  of  our 
columns  this  week,  we  shall  in  our  next  number  devote  a  few  re¬ 
marks  to  its  discussion. 


ON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SECRETS. 

Although  we  are  daily  witnesses  of  the  credulity  of  those  around  us, 
and  therefore  ought  to  become  accustomed  to  it,  we  confess  that  we 
are  more  or  less  surprised  by  each  new  manifestation.  If  it  were 
always  confined  to  the  ignorant  and  simple-minded  it  would  not  be 
so  strange ;  but  when  we  see  it  controlling  the  minds  of  those  we 
know  to  be  well  educated  and  intelligent,  we  can  only  sigh  and 
wonder. 

At  first  sight  it  might  be  anticipated  that  the  credulous  side  of  our 
nature  would  find  in  the  practice  of  photography  but  little  occasion 
to  display  itself.  The  whole  subject  rests  on  a  scientific  basis,  and 
the  regular  methods  of  procedure  are  the  results  of  careful  inductions, 
confirmed  by  actual  practice.  But  still  it  happens  that  there  are 
certain  questions  in  photography  as  yet  unsettled,  and  to  many  who 
engage  in  the  practice  of  it  the  scientific  principles  are  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  understood  to  remove  completely  from  the  ordinary  operations 
all  trace  of  the  mysterious;  and  so  their  minds  are  prepared  to 
accept  of  any  wild  idea  as  a  sufficient  explanation  of  everything 
they  do  not  understand  or  are  not  able  to  accomplish. 

When  such  persons  see  a  beautiful  specimen  of  photographic  skill, 
much  superior  to  what  they  have  been  able  to  produce,  they  in¬ 
stinctively  conclude  that  it  is  the  product  of  some  secret,  or  the  re- 
Bult  of  some  unpublished  process,  and  to  this  conclusion  they  adhere, 
refusing  to  accept  of  any  other  explanation.  For  such  minds  it  is 
almost  in  vain  that  Messrs.  Wilson,  England,  Bedford,  Hughes,  and 
others  recite  their  methods  of  procedure,  and  declare  that  they  have 
no  secrets.  In  vain  do  we  publish,  as  we  did  last  week,  that  the  result 
of  our  visits  to  the  best  ateliers  was  the  renewed  assurance  that  the 
best  work  was  the  product  of  the  common  processes,  worked  with 
practical  skill.  In  vain  demonstrate  the  absurdity  of  their  con¬ 
clusions  ;  they  shake  their  heads  incredulously  (for  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  credulity  and  incredulity  are  twin  sisters) ,  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  put  their  faith  in  that  which  is  purely  imaginary. 

That  such  minds  should  become  the  dupes  of  almost  every  trans¬ 
parent  deception  is  a  matter  of  course,  and  we  do  not  expect  to  cure 
them  of  their  folly,  or  shield  them  from  its  consequences.  What  can 
be  done  for  those  who  pay  a  round  sum  for  the  privilege  of  trying 
the  effect  of  pulverised  glass  in  the  sensitising  bath?  We  hope, 
however,  by  reiterating  the  fact  that  the  best  work  of  the  best  masters 
is,  as  to  the  photographic  portion  of  it,  the  regular  product  of  well- 
known  processes  skilfully  employed,  to  produce  in  those  who  have 
not  yet  succumbed  to  the  occult  and  mysterious,  a  settled  conviction 
of  the  truth  that  what  is  really  valuable  in  photography  is  generally 
known,  and  that  success  is  the  certain  result  of  an  industrious  and 
intelligent  practice  of  the  ordinary  methods. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  A  FINE  ART. 

If  photography  be  a  mere  mechanical  trade,  as  has  been  stated  in 
your  columns  by  Mr.  Dalton,  I  should  like  to  have  the  following 
facts  satisfactorily  explained  by  some  of  join-  high-art  critics : — 

_  First. — Upon  more  than  one  occasion  I  have  been  told,  upon  ex¬ 
hibiting  a  new  photograph  from  nature,  that  it  was  a  “  copy  from  a 
painting ;  ”  and  the  parties  who  fell  into  this  error  were  connoisseurs, 
whose  knowledge  and  love  of  art  no  one  could  for  a  moment  deny. 
Could  this  error  have  occurred  if  there  were  not  much  in  the  one 
art  common  to  the  other  ? 

Second. — Why  do  artists  at  first  sight  of  a  very  superior  photo¬ 
graph  involuntarily,  as  it  were,  pronounce  the  name  of  some  great 
artist,  such  as  Vandyke,  Titian,  &c.,  if  there  were  not  in  the  photo¬ 
graph  many  of  the  features  which  distinguish  the  works  of  those 
great  masters  ?  Why  do  all  who  have  the  slightest  knowledge  of 
art  naturally  think  of  Murillo  in  looking  upon  the  photograph  of  a 
beggar-boy  ?  Or  can  anyone  examine  a  successful  photograph  of  a 
mother  and  her  babe  -without  being  reminded  of  Guido’s  Madonna 
and  Child?  Or,  again:  who,  upon  looking  into  the  stereoscope  at 
an  instantaneous  sea-view,  with  its  rolling  clouds,  its  gallant  ships, 
and  foaming  waves  that  cannot  rest,  does  not  find  himself  uttering 
the  name  of  Turner  ? 

Third. — If  photography  can  only  “he  like  truth,  and  is  not  a 
truth-teller,”  why  is  it  the  only  witness  in  a  law  court  whose  evi¬ 
dence  is  undisputed  ?  Or  why  have  I  been  employed  to  take  a  view 
of  Edinburgh  from  the  Castle  for  the  express  purpose  of  proving  the 
truth  or  error  of  an  artist’s  drawing  of  the  same  new  ?  And  why 
are  all  the  views  of  Edinburgh  from  the  Calton  Hill  which  artists 
paint  now-a-days  so  unlike  what  was  painted  by  Ewbank  and  others 
before  the  discoveries  of  Talbot  and  Daguerre?  Why  do  they  follow 
the  photograph  so  exactly  if  it  be  not  that  they  consider  it  absolutely 
true  ? 

Fourth. — Why  is  photography  judged  of  wholly  by  its  results  in 
the  hands  of  those  who,  although  clever  enough  at  mere  manipulation, 
are  not  possessed  of  what  constitutes  even  the  first  principles  of  art  ? 
Apply  this  unfair  manner  of  judgment  to  painting,  and  might  it 
not,  then,  in  some  cases,  be  proved  to  be  a  very  mechanical  art 
indeed  ?  And,  as  for  engraving,  how  could  it  ever  be  acknowledged 
a  fine  art  if  Athenaeum  critics  choose  to  forget  such  works  as  those  of 
Strange,  and  sit  in  judgment  only  on  such  pictures  as  adorn  a  child’s 
halfpenny  play-book  ? 

If  photographs  are  at  the  best  only  “  bits  of  pictures,”  does  it  not 
necessarily  follow  that  a  wrhole  class  of  very  popular  artists  who 
paint  nothing  else  but  pictures  with  far  less  subject  in  them  than  is 
generally  found  in  a  photograph  are  not  painters  at  all,  but  mere 
mechanical  manipulators  ? 

In  conclusion :  if  any  of  your  readers  will  take  the  trouble  to  sub¬ 
stitute  the  words  painting  and  painters  for  photography  and  photo¬ 
graphers,  in  Mr.  Dalton’s  letter  published  in  your  Journal  about  a 
fortnight  ago,  will  they  not  find  its  arguments  as  “  vulgar,  preten¬ 
tious,  and  false”  concerning  the  old  art,  as  their  “absurdity”  is 
apparent  regarding  the  new  ?  James  Ross. 

Edinburgh,  October  21s£,  1864. 


THE  SOCIAL  INFLUENCES  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY.* 

It  is  not,  I  can  assure  you,  with  any  desire  of  assuming  a  prominent 
position  amongst  my  photographic  brethren,  that  I  am  venturing 
this  evening  to  bring  before  you  a  few  remarks  upon  the  “  Social 
Influences  of  Photography but,  honoured  as  I  felt  myself,  at  the 
commencement  of  our  career,  by  being  elected  one  of  your  Council, 
I  did  not  deem  myself  justified  in  disregarding  the  request  of  our 
unselfish  and  earnest  Secretary  that  I  would  contribute  something, 
however  crude  and  feeble,  towards  the  entertainment  of  an  evening. 
To  this  motive  I  would,  en  passant ,  draw  the  attention  of  those  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  Society  who  are  similarly  situated  with  myself,  in  the 
hope  that  they  also,  on  some  future  occasion,  may  be  induced  to  give 
us  the  results"  of  their  reflections  or  experience.  Indeed,  our  motto 
as  a  Society,  might  well  be  the  poet's  warning — 

“  Lean  not  on  one  mind  constantly, 

Lest  where  one  stood  before,  two  fall ; 

Something  there  is  to  say  to  thee, 

Worth  hearing  from  the  lips  of  all.” 

Photography  has  now  for  so  long  a  period  been  considered  by  most 
amongst  us  as  a  matter  of  pure  scientific  research,  that  6ome  of  its 
brightest  and  noblest  aspects  have  remained  almost  unnoticed. 
Mere  novices  in  the  art,  like  myself,  ignorant,  it  may  be,  of  nearly 

*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  .Amateur  Photographic  Association  October 
25th,  1864. 
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all  the  chemical  properties  and  combinations  of  the  materials  which 
we  employ,  have  from  time  to  time  been  startled  and  perplexed  by 
the  lavish  adoption,  in  our  text-books  and  recognised  journals, 
of  terms  which,  to  us,  convey  no  information — we  cannot  understand 
them ;  and  if,  in  following  out  the  stereotyped  directions  of  others, 
we  were  not  occasionally  cheered  and  encouraged  by  success  in  our 
work,  we  should  feel  disposed  to  give  up  the  study  in  despair.  For 
others’  comfort,  then,  as  well  as  for  my  own,  I  would  beg  to  suggest 
this  evening  that  absolute  proficiency  in  photographic  manipulation 
is  not,  by  any  means,  the  only  pleasurable  reward  to  be  anticipated 
as  the  result  of  our  experiments. 

Accustomed  as  I  am,  professionally,  to  search  for  wholesome 
lessons  underlying  every  operation  of  nature,  I  have  found  it  no 
hard  task  to  indulge  my  vocation  when  dealing  with  photography. 
To  ourselves,  as  a  photographic  brotherhood,  I  need  allude,  for  the 
elucidation  of  my  subject,  not  merely  to  our  pleasant  and  sociable 
meetings  from  time  to  time  in  this  room,  where  thoughts  are  inter¬ 
changed,  aid  cheerfully  vouchsafed,  difficulties  exjdained  and 
removed,  and  friendly  intercourse  promoted,  but  to  those  almost 
more  enjoyable  excursions  which  we  have  undertaken  in  the  past 
year,  hut  of  which,  I  may  perhaps  he  allowed  to  add,  far  too  little 
mention  has  been  made.  That  a  kindly  and  healthy  tone  is  im¬ 
parted  to  our  body  by  such  periodical  gatherings  is,  I  think,  unques¬ 
tionable  ;  and,  personally,  I  do  avow  that  if  the  general  scope  of  my 
remarks  to-night  were  to  rest  alone  upon  our  Welsh  expeditions,  I 
should  find  abundant  exemplification  of  the  “  social  influences  of 
photography.” 

And  yet  the  feeling  thus  engendered- — of  identity  in  interest  and 
fellowship  as  in  work— would  accomplish  but  little  of  what  I  believe 
to  be  its  appointed  mission  if  it  were  limited  to  this  or  any  one 
society  ;  and  the  unselfish  publication  of  novelties,  whether  mechani¬ 
cal,  chemical,  or  manipulative,  which  actuates  our  companions  in  the 
art,  in  this  as  in  other  countries,  is  only  another  proof,  if  proof  were 
wanting,  of  the  wide-spread  influence  which,  socially,  has  character¬ 
ised  the  photographic  world. 

We  have  ourselves,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  been  indebted  for 
valuable  papers  contributed  by  members  of  associations  in  no  way 
connected,  except  in  fellowship,  with  ourselves ;  whilst  one,  and 
that  the  most  painstaking  and  intelligent  of  our  body — I  allude  to 
our  most  worthy  Secretary-— is  in  constant  communication  with  those 
of  kindred  spirit  and  acumen  with  himself,  primarily,  it  may  be,  for 
the  intellectual  gratification  of  solving  some  unexplained  problem, 
or  of  vanquishing  some  photographic  foe,  hut  mainly,  I  do  believe, 
with  the  anxious  desire  to  smooth  the  way  for  the  many  unskilled, 
and  to  promote  the  study  and  practice  of  an  art  in  which  he  himself 
feels  so  lively  an  interest.  Here,  then,  is  the  fruit,  ripe  and  matured, 
of  the  “  social  influence  of  photography  ”  even  at  our  own  doors. 

But  its  claims  may,  I  think,  penetrate  farther  still.  It  was  once 
said  of  railways,  when  in  their  infancy,  that  they  would  eventually 
be  proved  to  have  been  pioneers  in  the  pathway  of  civilisation,  and 
this  anticipation  has  been  realised.  May  we  not  fairly  look  some¬ 
where  in  the  same  direction  for  the  future  triumphs  of  our  art  ?  We 
know  of  its  adoption  in  every  country  where  the  amusement  of  the 
pleasure-seeker  or  the  requirements  of  trade  necessitate  perpetual 
intercourse  with  ourselves ;  and  thus  not  only  do  the  peculiar  beauties 
and  characteristics  of  other  lands — their  cities,  their  temples,  their 
palaces,  yea,  their  very  histories— become  unfolded  before  us,  but  the 
actual  features  and  expressions  of  their  mighty  men  of  mark  and 
genius  have  been  made  familiar  to  us ;  they  are  as  though  they 
lived  amongst  us,  and  we  gladly  recognise  our  common  aims,  our 
common  brotherhood,  the  real  “  social  influence  ”  of  our  work  and 
destiny  in  common. 

Those  days  can  happily  never  he  recalled  when  the  untravelled 
and  uninstmcted  people  were  willing  to  believe  that  London  streets 
were  paved  with  gold,  and  that  a  real  live  king  was  some  wonderful 
being  to  be  worshipped  at  a  distance,  hut  never  recognised  or  known. 
Facility  of  communication  has  destroyed  the  one  illusion,  while  pho¬ 
tography  has  desti’oyed  the  other;  and  the  wonder  once  expressed  to 
me  by  an  old  woman  of  my  parish,  as  the  Queen  was  passing  by— 
“  Why,  oos  neowt  but  loike  any  other  ’oman,  arter  all,”  can  never  be 
repeated ;  for  there  is  scarcely  a  drawing-room  or  cottage  in  the  land 
where  that  well-known  and  loved  image  has  not  found  its  home,  and 
it  is,  in  a  great  degree,  from  this  intimate  and  social  influence  exer¬ 
cised  by  photography  that  there  has  been  engendered  amongst  the 
people  of  this  country  a  feeling  of  loyalty,  no  longer  sentimental  or 
imaginative,  but  heartfelt  and  intelligent. 

Again :  there  is  scarcely  a  trade,  profession,  or  business  which  has 
not,  in  some  measmre,  to  thank  photography  for  aid  in  its  special 
province.  I  he  artist,  the  engineer,  the  architect,  the  sculptor,  the 
schoolmaster,  the  weaver,  ancl  the  printer,  all  draw  largely  upon  its 


resources  for  something  wherewith  to  aid  their  own  individual  call¬ 
ing  ;  and  I  think  it  is  well  worth  the  question  whether  common  ially 
even  its  faithful  reproductions  might  not  prove  of  material  service  in 
the  economical  transmission  of  prints  of  samples,  which,  micro¬ 
scopically  examined,  would  be  an  unerring  test  of  the  faults  or  ex¬ 
cellencies  of  produce  in  bulk.  I  know  not  whether  her  aid  has  ever 
been  invoked  in  this  respect,  but  it  is  only  by  recognising  the  very 
wide  field  which  awaits  her  dominion  that  we  come  to  regard  photo¬ 
graphy  as  one  of  the  many,  but  by  no  means  the  least  important, 
pivots  upon  which  the  social  well-being,  the  civilisation,  and  the 
advancement  of  our  age  will  eventually  rest. 

Did  time  permit  I  might  well  advance  as  another  all-important 
*  social  influence  ”  of  photography,  its  application  to  legal  purposes — 
the  invaluable  testimony  of  a  witness  that  cannot  lie — and  the  safety 
imparted  to  society  by  the  prompt  and  wide-spread  transmission  of 
the  actual  dress  and  features  of  suspected  or  convicted  criminals. 
I  might  also  touch,  I  trust  without  offence,  upon  those  matrimonial 
advertisements,  wherein  some  weary  Benedict  breathes  forth  his  long¬ 
ings  through  the  public  press  for  some  sympathising  breast  to  share 
his  sorrows  and  assuage  his  griefs — a  carte  dc  risite  to  accompany  the 
reply.  But  these,  surely,  are  secrets  in  our  social  life  from  which 
we  dare  not  raise  the  veil.  I  merely  mention  them  to  show  how 
deeply  the  “social  influence  of  photography  ”  has  permeated  every 
phase  of  society — its  life  and  its  callings.  What  may  be  its  precise 
direction  hereafter,  whither  it  may  eventually  lead,  few  would  have 
the  boldness  to  predict. 

One  fact  alone  must  be  apparent  to  us  all — that  we  are  by  no 
means  yet  in  the  position  of  that  mighty  conqueror  of  old,  of  whom 
we  read  that  he  was  constrained  to  sit  down  and  weep  because  he 
found  no  more  territory  to  subdue.  There  are  and  must  be  many 
difficulties  in  our  path,  many  victories  to  be  won;  and,  lighting 
them,  as  we  feel  we  may,  in  social  communion,  we  shall  derive  that 
greatest  of  all  comforts — the  knowledge  that  we  are  working  good,  if, 
as  I  believe,  good  consists  in  the  promotion  of  a  kind  and  friendly 
feeling,  a  unanimity  in  intercourse  as  in  work,  and  the  desire,  so 
abundantly  evidenced,  to  help  and  encourage  each  other. 

G.  J.  Banner,  A  M. 


ON  CLEANING  GLASS  PLATES,  AND  ON  REMOVING 

SILVER  STAINS  FROM  THE  FINGERS.* 

The  task  of  bringing  glass  plates  to  a  condition  of  perfect  cleanness  is  a 
well-recognised  nuisance  in  photography,  and  anything  which  alleviates 
it  will,  douhless,  he  received  with  satisfaction.  None  of  the  methods  now 
in  use  seem  to  give  satisfactory  results  without  much  trouble.  It  is 
otherwise  with  that  which  I  am  about  to  describe,  and  I  think  I  may  say 
that  no  one  who  tries  it  will  ever  employ  any  other. 

A  convenient  and  large  porcelain  tray  is  to  he  appropriated  to  this  pur¬ 
pose.  In  it  is  placed  the  following  solution  : — 

Sulphuric  acid  .  1  ounce, 

Bichromate  of  potash .  1  ,, 

Water . 1  pint, 

preparing  a  sufficient  quantity  to  cover  as  many  glasses  as  are  to  be 

cleaned. 

Glasses  left  in  this  solution  overnight  (except  in  very  obstinate  cases, 
which  may  require  a  little  longer  treatment),  will  generally  he  found  to 
require  only  rinsing  off,  or  at  most  a  gentle  rubbing,  to  be  perfectly  clean. 
Grease  spots,  obstinate  stains,  remains  of  old  collodion,  and  all  the  other 
troubles,  lose  their  hold,  and  the  task  of  cleaning  loses  almost  all  its 
trouble. 

There  are  certain  other  advantages  in  this  cleaning  hath  which  are 
worth  enumerating.  It  has  little  smell,  a  great  fault  in  the  acid  protoni¬ 
trate  of  mercury,  much  recommended  for  cleaning.  Its  peculiar  colour 
renders  it  impossible  to  confound  it  with  any  of  the  other  baths  in  use  about 
the  laboratory.  It  keeps  perfectly  well.  The  active  agents,  mixed  chromic 
and  sulphuric  acids,  continue  to  exert  their  cleansing  properties  until  the 
chromic  acid  is  deoxidised  by  the  organic  matter  removed,  and  reduced 
to  sesquioxide  of  chromium.  The  operator,  from  time  to  rime,  adds  a 
little  sulphuric  acid  and  bichromate,  until  after  a  rime  magnificent  large 
black  crystals  of  potash  chrome  alum  begin  to  form  on  the  glasses,  when 
the  hath  may  he  rejected  and  another  made.  Those  curious  in  such 
matters  may  set  it  aside  to  crystallise  and  collect  the  splendid  octahedrons 
with  cube  and  dodecahedron  faces,  and  which,  by  turning  about  in  the 
liquid,  may  be  obtained  perfectly  regular,  and  an  inch  or  two  in  diameter. 

I  have  used  this  method  of  cleaning  glass  exclusively  for  more  than  a 
year,  and  have  never,  in  a  single  case,  had  any  stain  that  could  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  imperfect  cleaning.  Glass,  even  of  the  more  ordinary  kinds, 
can  he  used  again  and  again,  and  old  plates  are,  except  in  rare  cases, 
just  as  easily  cleaned  as  new.  They  may.be  all  thrown  into  the  hath  to¬ 
gether,  and  after  soaking  over  night,  and  rinsing  with  fresh  water,  the 
one  will  be  found  to  be  as  clean  as  the  other. 

*  Philadelphia  Photographer. 
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It  is  a  bad  plan  to  leave  clean  plates  to  dry  spontaneously,  as  all  ordi- 
I  nary  water  contains  salts  in  solution,  which,  when  the  water  is  allowed 
to  dry  on  the  plate,  form  a  film,  which,  thin  as  it  is,  requires  to  be  re¬ 
moved.  Plates  should  be  rubbed  dry  after  washing,  and  for  this  purpose 
linen  or  cotton  cloths,  so  universally  recommended,  are  far  inferior  to 
paper  ;  the  latter  leaves  no  fluff,  and  makes  a  cleaner  plate.  Therefore, 
after  the  plates  are  withdrawn  from  the  bichromate  bath,  I  let  them  stand 
in  running,  water  until  the  bath  solution  is  perfectly  removed,  fully  to 
ensure  which  each  plate  is  held  a  moment  in  the  running  stream,  each 
side  up  alternate^,  and  is  then  rubbed  dry  with  clean  soft  paper.  To 
economise  the  latter,  one  piece  may  be  kept  for  the  removal  of  the  greater 
portion  of  the  water,  and  another  for  rubbing  dry  ;  of  course,  as  by  de¬ 
grees  the  latter  becomes  wet,  it  takes  the  place  of  the  first,  and  a  new 
piece  is  used  for  drying.  The  plates  are  wrapped  well  in  paper  until 
wanted  for  use.  Immediately  upon  using,  breathe  on  the  side  to  be  col- 
lodionised,  and  rub  with  soft  paper. 

I  use  the  same  bichromate  solution  for  removing  silver  stains  from  the 
fingers,  for  which  purpose  it  is  less  objectionable  than  cyanide  of  potas¬ 
sium,  though  care  should  be  taken  not  to  get  it  into  cuts.  In  the  dilute 
form  here  directed,  no  exaggerated  care  is,  however,  requisite. 

M.  Carey  Lea. 

THE  HOLIDAYS  OF  A  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

Me.  Hughes’s  Establishment  at  Rype — Photography  in  Brighton — 
The  Future  op  the  Art,  &c.,  See. 

I  now  proceed  to  give  you  a  brief  account  of  my  “roving  commission," 
which,  from  the  unfavourable  weather  I  experienced,  has  only  extended 
over  a  few  days. 

Being  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  acting  upon  the  usual  bonhomie  which, 
as  a  rule,  I  have  always  found  to  exist  among  photographers  in  general, 
I,  one  wet  morning,  found  myself  at  Mr.  Hughes’s  establishment,  Royal 
Arcade,  Ryde.  Upon  introducing  myself  to  his  son  I  received  the 
greatest  attention  and  kindness.  The  appointments  and  plans  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  Mr.  Hughes’s  establishment  are  so  thoroughly  good  that  I  feel 
certain  it  would  serve  as  a  model  to  any  amateur  or  professional  man. 
I  shall  give  you  a  few  of  my  jottings. 

The  glass  room,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  stands  east  and  west,  the  sitter 
being  to  east — of  course  subject  to  a  fine  north-easterly  light ;  but  the 
whole  is  most  cleverly  modified  by  blinds,  either  end  of  the  room  being 
in  comparative  darkness,  the  sitter  being  in  the  shade,  and  looking  into 
a  portion  of  the  room  equally  in  shadow.  The  eye,  by  these  means,  can¬ 
not  be  distressed  by  the  intensity  of  light,  which,  in  many  pictures,  gives 
such  an  uneasy  expression.  The  lens  for  carte  portraiture  had  a  stop  in 
!  front,  which  was  so  arranged  as  just  to  cut  off  a  little  of  the  marginal  pencils, 
and  perfectly  independent  of  the  nest  of  stops  usually  provided.  For 
copying,  a  triplet  was  employed,  attached  to  a  large  bellows  camera  of 
about  15  x  15. 

To  revert  to  the  production  of  card  pictures : — Two  lenses  were  attached 
to  a  large  camera  capable  of  taking  four  on  an  eight  and  a-half  by  six  and 
a-half  plate  with  one  shift,  but  at  present  only  half  of  the  frame  was 
used,  two  pictures  in  different  positions  being  always  taken.  The  exposures 
are  made  by  shutters  inside  the  camera,  so  that  the  sitter’s  attention  is  not 
distracted,  as  in  the  case  of  the  removal  of  a  cap.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  beauty  of  the  negatives  produced,  although  when  I  visited  the  es¬ 
tablishment  it  rained  and  brightened  alternately  all  day  long. 

A  word  or  two  as  regards  the  accessories  used:  —No  deception  is  at  all 
practised ;  a  chair  is  a  chair,  a  bookcase  is  really  so,  and  also  the  piano. 
Each  article  appeared  to  be  made  in  the  best  style  of  oak,  simply  oiled,  not 
polished — an  arrangement  which,  although  expensive,  undoubtedly  gave 
most  pleasing  results  in  the  negatives  taken.  Amongst  so  many  articles 
of  furniture — all  being  made,  more  or  less,  of  this  material — nothing 
seemed  outre.  The  order  of  the  day  was  a  plain  background :  a  simple 
chair,  with  an  oak  sideboard  in  the  distance.  The  room  is  carpeted  with 
Brussels  carpet  of  a  small  pattern,  and  the  gloss  apparent  in  that  descrip¬ 
tion  of  carpet  becomes  very  apparent  in  the  negative. 

From  the  effect  produced  by  a  deep  blue  velvet  curtain  I  should  say 
that  that  description  of  material  was  better  than  any  other.  It  is  more 
effective  than  tabaret,  without  having  the  inartistic  gloss  of  silk.  I  was 
informed  that  all  kinds  of  collodion  were  in  use,  the  developer  being  the 
|  usual  iron  formula,  and  the  intensifier  iron  and  citric  acid.  Cyanide  as 
a  fixer  appeared  to  have  been  deposed  for  a  saturated  solution  of  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda,  which  was  made  in  a  large  quantity  at  a  time. 

For  the  purposes  of  vignetting  I  noticed  a  short-backed,  comfortable 
chair,  the  back  of  which  could  not  be  made  readily  apparent  in  the  re¬ 
sultant  picture,  and  the  background  was  adapted  on  purpose  for  this  class 
of  picture,  and  consisted  of  plain  white  cloth  stretched  on  a  frame.  Cer¬ 
tainly  by  this  method,  with  very  little  care,  nothing  would  appear,  even 
through  the  present  objectionablevignette  glass,  butthe  head  and  shoulders. 

The  dark  room  was  something  like  a  room  for  the  purpose,  being,  I 
j  should  judge,  about  twenty  feet  by  eighteen,  with  a  smaller  one  adjoining, 
wherein  the  plates  were  cleaned ;  and,  as  the  communication  between  the 
two  was  completely  shut  off,  there  was  very  little  chance  of  the  dust  that 
might  be  made  finding  its  way  into  the  dark  chamber  whilst  a  plate  was 
being  coated.  The  windows  were  covered  with  chrome  yellow,  to  which 
some  red  transparent  pigment  was  added.  Considering  its  safety,  this  ap¬ 
pears  better  than  even  yellow  glass  itself,  which  at  times  is  very  question¬ 


able.  I  believe  the  colour  used  is  oil  colour ,  obtainable  at  any  of  the  colour 
makers’,  say  Newman’s,  Reeve’s,  Rowney’s,  and  others. 

Every  drop  of  developer  and  fixer  is  saved,  and  goes  toward  the  general 
store,  along  with  everything  in  which  a  particle  of  silver  is  supposed  to  exist. 

The  water  for  washing  the  negatives  is  furnished  by  the  usual  tap,  the 
water,  however,  being  made  to  flow  in  an  equable  stream,  and  not  with 
great  force.  The  prints  turned  out  were  very  fine,  and  were  all  toned 
with  the  lime  formula,  which  is  now  known  to  every  photographer ;  the 
one  main  point  in  using  it  being  to  keep  it  a  month  after  mixing. 
Altogether,  I  do  not  know  when  I  passed  three  or  four  hours  more 
pleasantly ;  and  I  felt,  when  I  left,  that,  to  an  observing  person,  a  visit 
over  a  first-class  photographic  establishment  is  not  in  vain. 

I  did  not  get  as  far  as  Southampton,  but  made  my  way  back  through 
Chichester  and  Brighton.  At  the  former  town  there  seems  abundance  of 
material  to  be  worked  up  by  photographers.  I  will  only  mention  the  new 
works  going  on  at  the  cathedral  and  its  surroundings,  owing  to  the  fall 
of  the  spire ;  and,  although  I  have  not  had  any  experience  connected 
with  the  photography  of  stained  windows,  those  that  are  there  are 
remarkably  fine.  Within  the  walls,  too,  are  some  splendid  bas-reliefs, 
by  Flaxman;  and  I  noticed  a  capital  monument  to  Mr.  Huskisson,  who 
was  killed  when  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway  was  first  opened, 
many  years  ago.  The  person  who  showed  the  cathedral  seemed  to  think 
that  photographs  of  it  would  meet  with  ready  sale,  if  only  in  the  town 
and  neighbourhood ;  but  that  the  photographers  in  that  locality  had  either 
something  more  profitable  to  do  or  were  averse  to  the  trouble. 

There  is  a  small  museum  in  the  town,  containing  chiefly  geological 
specimens,  and  I  believe  some  very  complete  sets  of  fossil  bones. 

As  “  Pepys,  his  Diary,”  would  say,  thence  to  Brighton,  which  according 
to  the  present  aspect  of  affairs  seems  about  to  go  in  for  photography  et 
preeterea  nil.  Mayall  appears  in  a  far  greater  palace  (adjacent  to  the  Grand 
Hotel)  than  he  does  here  in  Regent-street;  and,  from  the  look  of  the  fittings 
now  going  on  at  one  of  the  south  windows,  Dr.  Monckhoven’s  apparatus  lor 
enlarging  will  have  a  clear  stage  and  every  favour.  In  addition,  Botham, 
Constable,  Courtenay,  Dickinson,  Hawkins,  Hall,  Hennah,  Kent,  Merrick, 
Ruff,  Shier,  and  many  others,  showed  some  wonderfully  good  specimens. 
Two  circumstances  arrested  my  attention  during  this  inspection,  which  I 
wish  were  explained : — First,  Why  take  a  negative,  and  give  one  print  for 
a  shilling  ?  Is  not  this  very  injurious  to  the  photographic  business  gene¬ 
rally  ?  and  yet  some  of  the  best  in  Brighton  offer  to  do  it.  And,  secondly, 
Why  are  the  standing  pictures  taken  so  large  that  the  figure  extends  from 
bottom  to  top  with  little  or  no  margin  ? 

With  regard  to  the  subject  of  enlargements.  If  the  demand  for  card 
pictures  is  gradually  being  satisfied,  and  the  public  (as  they  will)  call  for 
a  change,  depend  upon  it  a  new  era  in  photography  is  decidedly  about  to 
dawn ;  and  it  only  requires  a  general  exhibition  of  such  enlargements  as 
were  exhibited  the  other  day  at  Mr.  Ross’s,  by  Dr.  Monckhoven,  to  be 
thrown  open  to  the  public,  showing  at  the  same  time  that  they  can  be 
produced  at  a  moderate  price,  to  bring  about  a  general  demand.  I  could 
not  resist  having  this  forced  upon  me  on  overhearing  the  many  favourable 
remarks  made  upon  an  enlargement,  shown  in  Mayall' s  window,  of  Lord 
Brougham,  which  was  about  three-quarter  life  size.  If  this  sort  of  picture 
do  not  supplant  the  draughtsman,  it  will  at  all  events  give  the  colourist 
a  perfectly  correct  basis  upon  which  to  go  to  work. 

Ere  I  close,  the  inquiries  I  had  to  answer  respecting  the  carbon  process 
were  not  few  and  far  between.  Although  this  process  is  not  yet  suffi¬ 
ciently  developed  to  come  at  present  generally  into  use,  I  think  that  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Oakeshott,  of  Ryde,  are  much  to  the  point : — “  Never 
mind  the  trouble ;  look  how  splendid  they  will  be  for  specimens !  ”  This 
same  gentleman  showed  me  a  first  attempt  at  the  process,  which  was  far 
from  being  a  failure. 

Mr.  Hughes,  Jun.,  prior  to  my  leaving,  showed  me  some  capital 
tannin  negatives,  which  were  produced  in  a  most  offhand  manner.  The 
plates  were  coated  and  sensitised  as  though  for  immediate  use,  and,  after 
being  well  washed  in  common  water  under  the  tap  for  four  or  five  minutes, 
were  flooded  with  tannin  solution,  fifteen  grains  to  the  ounce,  and  reared 
up  to  dry.  The  edges,  prior  to  development,  were  coated  with  varnish. 
This  plan,  I  think,  is  identical  with  that  upon  which  Mr.  Warwick  King 
read  a  paper  some  time  back  at  our  North  London  Association  ;  at  all 
events,  the  negatives  I  saw  were  as  clean  as  possible,  and  prepared  with 
little  or  no  trouble. 

So  end  the  notes  made  during  my  holiday.  J ohn  Bocextt. 


#ur  editorial  Cable. 


The  Quarterly  Review,  October,  1864. 

Article  :  Photography. 

London:  John  Murray,  Albermarle  Street. 
Photography,  we  suppose,  must  go  ahead  in  spite  of  the  many  ob¬ 
stacles  tin-own  in  its  way  by  patents  and  sundry  other  methods  tend¬ 
ing  to  retard  its  progress.  Photography  has  just  been  reviewed  in 
a  highly  appreciative  spirit  in  a  quarter  where  we  should  least  of 
all  have  expected  to  have  seen  its  merits  discussed,  except  with 
prejudice  and  dislike.  The  article  we  refer  to  is  somewhat  elaborate 
and  pretentious.  It  purports  to  be  a  criticism  on  the  seventh  edition 
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of  Hardwick's  Manual  of  Photographic  Chemistry,  and  Major  Russell’s 
second  edition  of  the  Tannin  Process ;  but  these  books  are  only  made 
convenient  pegs  on  which  to  hang  certain  photographic  notions  of  the 
writer,  and  to  give  a  short  and  popular  compendium  of  the  different 
photographic  processes  now  generally  practised. 

The  article  opens  with  rather  more  than  the  usual  amount  of 
platitudes  and  fine-turned  sentences,  which  mean  little  or  nothing ; 
such  as  the  “  waves  of  light  which  left  the  earth  thousands  of  years 
ago,  and  are  still  vibrating  in  the  illimitable  distance  of  space,  and 
might  even  now  be  striking,  in  some  far-off  star,  an  eye  sensitive 
enough  to  behold  them.”  Neither  does  the  writer  forget  the  stereo¬ 
typed  allusion  to  Lord  Macaulay’s  New  Zealander  sitting  on  a  ruined 
arch  of  London  Bridge,  and  gazing  on  a  photograph  of  the  entry  of 
the  Princess  Alexandra  into  London.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  other 
rhapsodical  nonsense  of  the  same  sort,  which  would  only  serve  to 
amuse  a  photographer.  There  are  also  little  bits  of  a  very  elemen¬ 
tary  sort  of  information,  which  are  familiar  to  every  tyro  in  the 
“  black  art.”  To  these  we  need  not  refer ;  but  we  should  like  to  know 
to  whom  the  writer  alludes  in  his  description  of  the  commercial 
aspects  of  photography,  when  he  says  (the  italics  are  ours)  : — “  To 
meet  this  demand  a  whole  army  of  professional  photographers  has 
sprung  into  existence,  working  with  very  various  skill  and  in  very 
different  social  positions,  from  the  few  celebrated  artists  in  the  great 
capitals- — one  or  tivo  of  whom  are  said  to  he  in  the  receipt  of  incomes 
far  exceeding  that  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury — down  to  the 
travelling  photographer  in  a  covered  cart,”  &c.  Shades  of  Archer 
and  other  departed  photographic  celebrities !  read  the  above,  if 
the  power  be  permitted  you,  and  then  you  may  well  wonder  why 
your  mortal  embodiments  died  through  hunger  and  distress  ! 

After  his  introductory  remarks  the  writer,  who  is  evidently  well 
acquainted  with  liis  subject,  gives  a  really  useful  summary  of  the 
photographic  processes  as  at  present  practised;  and  in  order  to 
make  Iris  observations  intelligible  to  the  uninitiated,  he  condescends 
to  little  particulars  of  detail,  at  which  a  photographic  reader  might 
well  smile  when  elaborately  stated  in  a  high-class  literary  and  semi- 
scientific  publication  such  as  the  Quarterly  Review.  Some  of  the 
reviewer’s  ideas,  howevef,  seem  to  us  so  good  and  so  well  expressed 
that  we  may  afterwards,  when  we  can  find  space,  take  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  quoting  them.  Others,  again,  we  should  not  like  to  go  forth 
to  the  world  except  under  protest. 

In  conclusion,  we  cannot  avoid  making  a  short  quotation,  wluch, 
being  from  an  independent  authority,  is  strikingly  corroborative  of 
our  own  doubts  (see  “  leader")  as  to  the  permanency  of  the  so-called 
uranium  photographs : — “A  new  process  of  photographic  printing,  in 
which  collodion  and  some  salt  of  uranium  are  employed,  has  been 
announced  with  much  preliminary  panegyric,  Its  results  are  said  to 
be  very  beautiful,  but  its  capacity  of  conferring  permanence  is  at 
present  a  matter  of  mere  theory.” 

La  Photographie  en  Amerique.  Par  A.  Liebert.  400  pp. 

Paris  :  Chez  Leiber,  Libraire,  Editeur. 

The  author  of  this  book  informs  us  in  his  preface  that  his  twofold  object 
was  to  produce  a  work  on  photography  which  should  avoid,  on  the  one 
hand,  a  character  too  scientific  and  abstruse  for  the  ordinary  reader,  and 
on  the  other,  the  fault  of  being  elementary.  At  the  same  time,  it  has  also 
been  his  purpose  to  describe  for  French  readers  the  improvements  and 
peculiarities  of  photography  as  it  exists  in  the  United  States,  where,  it  is 
evident,  he  considers  it  to  be  far  ahead  of  the  position  it  occupies  in  France. 

The  main  points  on  which  he  dwells  for  establishing  the  superiority  of 
American  photography  over  the  French  are  the  following : — He  describes 
the  ordinary  French  salon  de  pose  as  consisting  of  a  glass  cage,  receiving 
the  light  from  all  sides,  and  also  from  above,  making  a  room  which  is 
very  warm  in  summer  and  very  cold  in  winter,  and  in  which  the  super¬ 
abundance  of  light  from  all  sides  is  sure  to  produce  a  flat  and  uninteresting 
portrait.  He  accounts  for  this  faulty  arrangement  by  supposing  the 
French  operators  to  have  thoughtlessly  continued  to  make  use  of  the  same 
kind  of  room  which  was  formerly  employed  in  the  production  of  the  Da¬ 
guerreotype.  We  demur,  however,  to  this  as  a  description  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  French  glass  room.  Nearly  all  the  best  operators  in  Paris  whose 
rooms  wo  have  seen  have  them  arranged  on  what  M.  Liebert  describes 
as  the  improved  American  plan,  which  is  the  same  as  that  commonly 
employed  in  England. 

The  lenses  of  Voigtlander  and  those  of  C.  C.  Harrison  are  described  as 
superior  to  any  French  lenses,  as  he  says  they  are  constructed  more  care¬ 
fully,  and,  in  practice,  give  better  results.  English  lenses  are  not  men¬ 
tioned.  French  plate-holders  are  also  condemned,  and  the  preference  is 
given  to  those  in  use  in  America,  which  permit  the  operator  to  use  plates 
nt  diQeront  sizes  as  may  be  most  agreeable.  American  head-rests  are 
much  better  than  the  French  ones,  and  tho  camera-stand,  known  in 
trance  as  tho  pied  d' atelier,  is  described  as  but  little  in  harmony  with 

renen  taste,  being  heavy,  inconvenient,  desperately  complicated,  and 
&  ™as?n'8  scaffolding!  We  are  inclined  to  agree  with  M. 

icbcrt  in  considering  our  photographic  friends  across  the  channel  quite 


behind  the  age  as  to  the  accessories  of  the  operating  room  as  it  is  now 
furnished  both  in  England  and  the  United  States,  and  if  his  book  tends 
to  call  attention  in  Paris  and  France  generally  to  this  want  of  taste  and 
enterprise,  it  will  accomplish  a  good  result. 

The  design  of  the  author  to  produce  a  practical  treatise,  unencumbered 
by  scientific  investigations,  is  very  fairlj- accomplished ;  but  in  doing  this  he 
dogmatises  too  much,  and  is  too  sweeping  in  his  remarks  about  French  pho¬ 
tographic  practice,  on  which  subject  we  suspect  he  is  not  fully  informed. 

The  title  of  the  work  is  unfortunate,  as  nearly  everything  the  author 
regards  as  American  is  just  as  truly  English,  being  in  common  use  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  while  a  large  part  of  his  volume  consists  of 
matter  which  has  been  compiled  from  recent  English  works,  or  which  has 
been  published  from  week  to  week  in  our  own  pages  or  those  of  our  con¬ 
temporaries.  We  could  not  avoid  asking  ourselves,  as  we  turned  over  tho 
pages,  What  has  a  full  description  of  the  tannin  process,  tho  resin  process 
of  l’Abbe  Desprats,  the  carbon  processes  of  Poitevin,  Swan,  and  Pouncy, 
and  photo -sculpt ure — what  has  all  this  to  do  with  photography  in  America? 
If  a  title  should  approach  to  a  description  of  a  work,  then  a  much  better 
title  would  have  been — “A  Manual  of  Photography,  compiled  from  all 
sources,  and  illustrated  by  the  author’s  experience  in  America.” 

We  close  this  notice  by  expressing  our  surprise  that  in  tho  resume  given 
of  the  dry  processes  there  is  no  mention  whatever  of  the  Fothcrgill  process. 
We  must  also  express  our  decided  dissent  from  the  author’s  definition  of 
photography  as  “  the  action  of  white  light  upon  the  salts  of  silver.” 


U0btIli.es. 

A  carte  picture  of  a  peculiar  kind  has  recently  been  introduced.  On  the 
usual  card  are  mounted  four  small  oval  portraits,  each  being  a  different 
view  of  the  sitter.  Hitherto  the  portion  of  the  subject  displayed  has 
been  confined  to  the  bust.  The  four  portraits  having  been  pasted  on  tho 
card,  each  is  then  placed  over  a  rounded  and  polished  hollow  in  a  metal 
plate,  and  by  means  of  a  reverse  punch  applied  behind,  tho  surface  is 
slightly  raised  in  a  manner  similar  to  a  watch-glass,  or,  more  strictly 
speaking,  to  the  back  of  a  spoon.  The  name  by  which  pictures  so 
mounted  are  designated  is  that  of  the  “Diamond  Cameo  Portrait;”  and, 
in  anticipation  of  the  probability  of  these  pictures  becoming  fashionable 
for  a  time,  the  makers  of  apparatus  are  beginning  to  hold  out  induce¬ 
ments  for  photographers  to  enter  this  field.  Among  others  Messrs.  Otte- 
will,  Collis  and  Co.  have  devised  and  made  some  cameras  eminently  suited 
for  this  purpose,  one  of  which  is  now  on  our  editorial  table.  It  has  only 
one  lens  ;  but  by  means  of  an  ingenious  sliding  movement  at  the  back  of 
the  camera  the  plate  is  capable  of  being  shifted  to  four  different  positions, 
these  corresponding  to  the  “diamond”  shape  of  the  finished  picture.  The 
oval  shape  of  each  picture  is  secured  by  a  mask,  consisting  of  a  zinc 
plate,  with  four  oval  apertures,  being  placed  in  front  of,  and  as  close  as 
possible  to,  the  sensitive  plate  without  touching  it.  When  operating,  after 
each  picture  is  exposed,  the  sitter  is  made  to  assume  a  different  position, 
so  that  one  of  the  pictures  may  be  a  full  face,  the  second  a  profile,  and  so 
on.  By  means  of  a  camera  such  as  the  one  before  us  only  one  lens  and 
one  plate  of  glass  is  employed,  and  the  four  pictures  are  thus  printed  on 
the  paper  at  once — these  being  oval  on  a  white  ground.  All  trouble  of 
cutting  is  thus  avoided,  and  the  subsequent  embossing  of  the  ovals,  should 
such  be  desired,  may  also  be  effected  at  one  operation.  The  workman¬ 
ship  is  very  beautiful,  and  quite  sustains  the  reputation  of  these  well- 
known  makers. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  our  regret  at  seeing  so  much 
mechanical  ingenuity  wasted  on  apparatus  for  the  production  of  a  class  of 
pictures  which  we  consider  a  retrograde  step  in  our  art,  however  interest¬ 
ing  they  may  be  as  curiosities. 


littetmjgs  nf  Societies. 

NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
The  second  meeting  of  this  Association  for  the  season  was  held  in 
Myddelton  Hall  on  the  evening  of  the  19  th  instant, — George  Dawson, 
A.M.,  Vice-President,  occupying  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  confirmed,  the 
following  were  admitted  as  members  of  the  Association : — Mrs.  Lewis, 
Messrs.  Stephen  Thompson,  W.  W.  Hewitt,  and  W.  Rowe. 

The  first  part  of  the  evening  was  occupied  in  the  transaction  of  private 
business ;  after  which 

The  Chairman  stated  that,  as  many  of  them  were  no  doubt  aware,  Mr. 
Pouncy  had  recently  made  some  considerable  progress  with  reference  to 
his  process  of  carbon  printing ;  and  he  would  call  upon  that  gentleman, 
who  was  present,  to  favour  them  with  any  remarks  on  the  subject  which 
he  might  deem  interesting  to  them. 

Mr.  Pouncy  said  that  the  chief  advance  he  had  recently  made  had 
reference  to  a  very  material  shortening  of  the  time  of  exposure.  He  had 
brought  to  town  with  him  some  sheets  of  paper  prepared  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  he  had  formerly  exhibited,  but  afterwards  subjected  to  a 
slight  modification,  in  virtue  of  which  it  was  rendered  very  much  more 
sensitive.  In  proof  of  that  statement  he  might  say  that  on  the  previous 
'  day,  while  operating  before  some  gentlemen  in  King’s  College,  he  had 
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produced  a  print  in  nine  minutes.  The  exact  time  of  exposure  of  course 
depended  both  on  the  power  of  the  light  and  the  density  of  the  negative ; 
but  with  an  average  sunlight,  and  taking  all  classes  of  negatives  into  con¬ 
sideration,  the  limits  of  the  exposure  would  be  from  ten  to  thirty  minutes. 
When  it  was  borne  in  mind  that  formerly  the  minimum  exposure  was 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  he  thought  they  would  concede  that  this  was 
indeed  something  gained.  At  the  previous  meeting  of  the  Association  a 
member  had  stated  that  he  thought  the  great  bulk  of  the  colouring  matter 
in  these  prints  was  bitumen.  This,  he  (Mr.  Pouncy)  thought,  was  scarcely 
the  case.  He  believed  that  the  colouring  matter  was  printing  ink ;  and, 
in  support  of  this  he  would  submit  several  prints,  each  being  of  a.  different 
colour  from  the  other,  and  the  pigment  in  each  case  being  lithographic 
ink  of  exactly  the  same  colour  as  the  prints  then  presented.  Those  prints, 
as  they  would  see,  were  in  various  shades  of  black,  brown,  bistre,  blue, 
red,  and  green.  With  reference  to  the  manipulations,  after  the  print  had 
been  exposed  under  the  negative  it  had  to  be  placed  in  a  dish  of  turpen¬ 
tine  ;  and  when  developed  by  these  means,  the  picture  might  be  stripped 
off  the  paper  and  transferred  to  stone,  metal,  wood,  or  anything  else  they 
pleased.  He  had,  too,  transferred  them  to  china,  and  had  them  afterwards 
burnt  in.  In  that  case,  all  that  was  requisite  was  to  mix  with  the  sensi¬ 
tive  material  some  of  the  enamel  colours  or  pigments  used  in  ceramic 
decoration,  instead  of  the  lithographic  ink  which  he  used  for  his  ordinary 
paper  prints ;  and  a  print  thus  prepared,  and  afterwards  transferred  to 
the  biscuit  and  burnt  in,  would  give  them  a  photograph  on  china  or 
any  similar  ware.  He  would  then  submit  for  their  inspection  an  ordinary 
dinner  plate,  on  which  a  photograph  was  burnt  in  by  the  means  described. 
They  would  find  a  few  cracks  in  it,  but  those  were  due  to  the  thickness  of 
the  transfer  varnish  which  he  had  employed  on  that  occasion.  By  using 
a  suitable  varnish  they  would  secure  entire  freedom  from  cracks.  He 
(Mr.  Pouncy)  also  submitted  for  examination  a  sheet  containing  twelve 
prints  from  a  carte  negative,  developed,  but  not  transferred.  He  said 
that,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  developing  operation,  any  number  might 
be  printed  on  one  sheet  in  the  style  just  shown  to  them.  He  had  sent  a 
number  of  specimens,  produced  in  various  colours  of  printing  ink,  and  also 
in  ceramic  colours,  to  France,  in  March  last,  and  he  had  offered,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  to  transfer  these  to  clay  and  burn  them  in  if  required.  That  was  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Due  de  Luynes’  intended  prize  for  permanent  photographs. 

Mr.  Simpson  :  Was  the  offer  accepted  ? 

Mr.  Pouncy  said  he  had  never  received  any  answer  from  the  committee. 

Mr.  Shave  asked  if  the  materials  were  supplied  to  amateurs  and  the 
trade  for  using  ? 

Mr.  Pouncy  said  that  having  been  testing  the  keeping  qualities  of  the 
sensitive  paper,  he  had  hitherto  preferred  not  to  bring  its  sale  prominently 
before  the  public.  The  experiments  tried  at  King’s  College  on  the  pre¬ 
vious  day  had  been  on  paper  which  had  been  prepared  not  later  than  two 
months  ago  ;  and  as  he  was  now  satisfied  that  the  sensitive  paper  would 
keep  for  an  unlimited  time,  he  would  be  prepared  in  the  course  of  a  week 
or  two  to  supply  it  to  the  public  in  any  quantities. 

Mr.  Shave  :  With  respect  to  the  development,  will  the  ordinary 
mineral  turpentine  answer  for  this  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Pouncy  said  that  mineral  naphtha  answered  quite  well.  As  tur¬ 
pentine  which  had  been  used  several  times  possessed  some  advantages 
over  fresh  turpentine,  he  concluded  that  the  advantage  was  obtained 
from  the  oil  which  it  had  abstracted  from  the  printing  ink  in  the  picture ; 
hence  he  found  that  when  developing  with  naphtha  its  powers  seemed  to 
be  improved  by  previously  mixing  with  it  a  few  drops  of  oil — any  kind  of 
oil  seemed  to  answer.  For  developing  he  would  prefer  his  old,  black, 
thick,  muddy  turpentine  to  the  best  new  turpentine  he  could  get; 
although  a  few  drops  of  clean  fresh  liquid  were  necessary  for  the  final 
rinsing  of  the  developed  print. 

Mr.  Moens  :  Are  the  finished  pictures  apt  to  get  scratched  or  rubbed  ? 

Mr.  Pouncy  :  No ;  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Simpson  would  reply  to  Mr.  Moens’ s  question  by  exhibiting  a  pic¬ 
ture  which  he  had  received  from  Mr.  Pouncy  six  months  ago,  and  which 
he  had  carried  in  his  pocket  among  a  few  others  most  of  that  time.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  rubbing  it  had  necessarily  undergone  during  that 
period,  it  would  be  seen  that  it  had  suffered  in  no  appreciable  degree. 

Mr.  Foxlee  asked  if  the  picture  was  at  all  visible  after  exposure,  or 
were  there  any  means  of  ascertaining  when  it  had  received  a  proper 
amount  of  exposure  ? 

Mr.  Pouncy  said  that  there  was  no  visible  image  after  exposure.  A 
considerable  latitude,  however,  might  be  allowed.  If  properly  exposed, 
turpentine  would  develope  the  image  perfectly ;  but  if  .over-exposed,  a 
more  powerful  solvent,  such  as  benzole,  would  be  required.  He  found 
that  when  too  much  over-exposed  to  admit  of  being  developed  into  good 
prints,  they  made  very  beautiful  transparencies,  and  as  such  were  very 
suitable  for  hall  or  library  windows. 

Mr.  Lonsdale  would  like  to  know  how  such  pictures  were  adapted  for 
receiving  water  colours  ? 

Mr.  Pouncy  said  that,  to  prepare  them  for  water  colours  it  would  be 
necessary  to  give  them  a  coating  of  size  ;  but  for  oil  colours  they 
answered  admirably.  If  there  were  any  greasiness  on  the  surface,  an 
application  of  ox-gall  would  remedy  that.  With  respect  to  the  subject  of 
burning  in  photographs  on  china,  he  had  often  been  amused  at  reading 
the  accounts  of  the  endeavours  of  operators  to  effect  this.  The  process 
before  them  enabled  it  to  be  done  in  the  most  direct  and  perfect  manner 
possible.  All  that  was  necessary  was  to  take  the  print  (which  in  this  case 


had  to  be  prepared  with  the  suitable  enamel  colour),  transfer  it  to  the 
porcelain  surface,  and  then  expose  it  to  the  proper  amount  of  heat,  so  as 
to  fuse  the  pigment. 

The  Chairman  thought  that  Mr.  Pouncy  had  made  a  great  step  in  ad¬ 
vance,  that  step  being  increased  sensitiveness.  Along  with  Mr.  Sutton  he 
had  seen  Mr.  Pouncy  go  through  the  operation  of  taking  a  picture  at 
King’s  College  on  the  previous  day,  and  he  was  bound  to  affirm  that  the 
new  tissue  of  Mr.  Pouncy  was  at  least  as  sensitive  as  paper  prepared  in 
the  usual  way  for  silver  printing  ;  and  with  ordinary  chlorised  paper  and 
the  same  negative  he  would  have  allowed  an  exposure  certainly  not  less 
than  that  given  by  Mr.  Pouncy  to  his  carbon  tissue.  Notwithstanding 
this  advance,  there  still  remained  the  objection  of  using  the  turpentine  for 
the  development ;  but  the  fact  that  benzole  might  be  used  instead  helped 
to  palliate  the  evil.  Mr.  Sutton,  perhaps,  would  like  to  state  his  experience 
on  this  subject ;  if  so,  perhaps  he  would  favour  them  with  some  remarks. 

Mr.  Sutton  was  happy  in  being  able  to  corroborate  the  Chairman’s 
remarks.  There  was,  however,  one  thing  about  which  he  felt  some 
anxiety.  It  was  the  possibility  of  little  particles  or  spots  coming  off. 
That  was  a  serious  objection  :  silver  prints  could  not  be  injured  in  that 
way.  Also,  if  great  care  were  not  taken  in  the  process  of  developing, 
the  print  would  be  apt  to  become  smeared  were  it  touched  by  anything — 
a  finger,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Simpson  thought  that  the  fact  of  his  having  carried  one  in  his 
pocket  for  six  months  without  its  being  injured,  seemed  to  establish  that 
there  was  not  much  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  that  source.  The 
surface  of  even  an  albumenised  print  would,  under  the  same  circumstances, 
have  suffered  as  much  abrading  as  the  carbon  print. 

Mr.  Sutton  explained  that  he  did  not  mention  that  as  a  real  existing 
objection,  but  only  as  one  that  might  possibly  be  urged  by  some. 

Mr.  Pouncy  stated  that  the  picture  was  not  so  thoroughly  on  the  sur¬ 
face  as  might  be  supposed. 

After  some  further  conversation  on  this  topic,  Mr.  Dawson  vacated  the 
chair  (which  was  then  occupied  by  Mr.  W.  Warwick  King),  and  read  a 
paper,  entitled  Hints  Concerning  the  Management  of  a  Photographic  Society. 
[In  consequence  of  great  pressure  on  our  space  this  week,  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  postpone  Mr.  Dawson’s  paper  till  next  week.] 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  paper  just  read  should  give  rise  to  an  inte¬ 
resting  discussion,  and  from  the  opinions  set  forth  they  would  have  senti¬ 
ments  expressed  which  would  lead  to  the  well-being  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Simpson  thought  that  there  could  not  possibly  be  any  discussion  on 
the  matter,  inasmuch  as  the  recommendations  in  the  paper  were  such  as 
would  approve  themselves  to  all  the  members  to  be  not  merely  dis¬ 
cussed,  but  to  be  at  once  acted  on.  The  proposal  of  intimating  to  each 
member  by  circular  the  subject  to  be  discussed  at  the  following  meeting 
would,  however,  entail  considerable  trouble  on  the  Secretary  and  expense 
to  the  Association ;  b  ut  that  might  be  avoided  by  the  intimation  being  made 
through  the  photographic  journals  a  sufficient  time  before  each  meeting. 

Mr.  Hislop  said  that  the  giving  intimation  of  the  subjects  had  been 
previously  tried,  but  was  not  attended  with  success,  for  in  the  course  of 
the  discussions  new  subjects  were  sometimes  introduced  which  could  not 
have  been  anticipated  beforehand.  It  would  certainly  be  very  desirable 
were  gentlemen  to  intimate  what  subjects  they  were  likely  to  bring  before 
the  notice  of  the  meeting,  in  order  that  each  member  might  pay  proper 
attention  to  it.  That  would,  in  many  instances,  have  been  the  case  that 
evening,  provided  they  had  previously  been  made  aware  that  the  carbon 
printing  process  was  to  have  been  brought  under  their  notice  ;  or  if  they 
knew  that  at  their  next  meeting  the  subject  of  doublets  or  triplets,  or  any 
subject  in  particular,  were  to  be  discussed,  then  they  could  be  prepared. 
For  that  reason  he  thought  it  very  desirable  that  the  members  should  be 
apprised  of  the  subjects  to  be  brought  forward. 

The  Chairman  remarked  on  the  importance  of  attending  to  one  recom¬ 
mendation  in  the  paper — that  of  each  member  recording  his  failures,  seeing 
that  so  much  might  be  learned  from  that  course. 

The  subject  then  dropped. 

Mr.  Dawson  said  he  had  got  some  prints  to  exhibit.  They  were  by 
Mr.  Collier,  of  Peterhead,  and  they  would  be  acknowledged  by  all  as 
being  characterised  by  great  excellence. 

Some  pictures  by  Mr.  Mudd,  of  Manchester,  taken  by  the  collodio- 
albumen  process,  together  with  some  tannin  pictures  by  Mr.  Glover,  of 
Liverpool,  were  also  exhibited,  and  appeared  to  be  much  admired.  Some 
very  fine  specimens  of  double  printing,  by  Mr.  Cooper,  were  also  exhibited. 

Mr.  Coliis  (of  the  film  of  Ottewill,  Collis,  and  Co.)  exhibited  a  camera 
which  he  had  prepared  for  taking  what  was  known  as  diamond  cameo 
photographs,  which  consist  of  four  small  oval  portraits  exhibiting  differ¬ 
ent  views  of  the  same  individual,  mounted  together  in  diamond  shape  on 
one  card.  As  the  camera  will  be  noticed  in  that  part  of  the  Journal  de¬ 
voted  to  novelties  in  photographic  apparatus,  we  may  merely  state  here 
that  the  instrument  attracted  much  attention,  and  the  ingenuity  displayed 
in  its  construction  was  favourably  commented  upon. 

A  number  of  photographic  dishes  and  other  pieces  of  apparatus,  made 
of  ebonite,  were  also  exhibited. 

Mr.  Squire  then  showed  a  variety  of  pictures  very  beautifully  enamelled 
by  means  of  the  patent  enamelling  process,  which  he  had  recently  pur¬ 
chased.  They  would  stand,  he  said,  any  amount  of  washing,  even  with 
soap  and  water.  He  explained  the  modus  operandi,  which  has  already  ap¬ 
peared  in  our  pages.  In  reply  to  a  question,  Mr.  Squire  said  that  the  enamel 
film  was  composed  of  collodion,  varnish,  and  two  or  three  other  ingredients, 
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A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  all  the  gentlemen  who  had  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  interest  of  the  evening,  after  which  the  meeting  separated. 

EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

A  tst  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Hall,  5,  St.  Andrew’s- 
sauare  on^he  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  19th  instant,— Councillor 
Hill,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair.  Notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  there  was  a  large  attendance. 

Mr.  James  Bryson  exhibited  two  photo- sculpture  busts  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  Bryson — the  first,  we  believe,  that  have  been  shown  in  Scot¬ 
land'.  The  likeness  to  Mrs.  Bryson  was  at  once  recognised,  but  the 
general  impression  seemed  to  be  that  the  artist  had  not  been  so  success¬ 
ful  with  Mr.  Bryson ;  and  that  in  consequence  of  the  necessarily  rather 
high  price,  the  production  of  this  department  of  art  was  not  likely  to 

become  popular.  ,  „  .. 

Mr.  Davies  thought  that  although  the  busts  were  very  pretty,  they 
were  not  likely  to  “  take”  in  Edinburgh.  There  was  at  least  one  artist 
who,  without  any  aid  from  photography,  could  produce  certainly  as  good 

things _ perhaps  more  correct  likenesses— at  as  cheap  a  rate,  if  not 

cheaper,  than  those  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Tunny  exhibited  a  number  of  prints,  the  results  of  some  experi¬ 
ments  that  he  had  been  making  with  salts  of  uranium,  which  gave  good 
promise  of  success.  One  print  especially,  with  uranium  and  gold  only, 
was  really  excellent,  quite  equal  to  an  average  silver  production  ;  and  as 
no  hyposulphite  of  soda  was  required,  and  only  very  little  washing  was 
necessary,  the  proprietors  of  the  new  patent  process  with  the  ugly  name 
(Mr.  Tunny  said)  had  need  to  deal  very  liberally  with  photographers,  or 
they  might  find  in  this  a  very  formidable  rival. 

Mr.  Davies  intimated  that  he  was  at  work  in  the  same  direction. 

Mr.  Musgrave  promised  to  have  a  story  to  relate  at  the  following  meet¬ 
ing  on  the  same  subject.  So  that  (as  remarked  by  a  member)  as  uranium 
was  looking  up,  so  Wothly  should  be  looking  out. 

Mr.  Slight  and  Mr.  Nicol  having  made  suitable  arrangements  for  illu¬ 
minating  a  sitter  with  the  magnesium  light,  and  Mr.  Campbell  and  Mr. 
Davies  having  got  their  cameras  into  position,  and  plates  being  prepared, 
the  Chairman  was  requested  to  sit,  and  an  exposure  of  thirty  seconds  was 
given.  The  result  was  tolerably  good,  although  the  picture  was  under¬ 
exposed.  The  second  exposure  occupied  ninety  seconds,  and  the  result  was 
excellent,  the  lower  part  of  the  bust  having  been  sufficiently  well  lighted 
to  bring  out  all  the  necessary  detail,  and  make  a  pleasing  picture.  In  the 
latter  experiment  two  strands  of  wire  were  used,  and  the  quantity  con¬ 
sumed  was  exactly  two  feet  of  the  double  wire.  The  wire  was  burned  in 
a  contrivance  of  Mr.  Slight’s,  which  answered  the  purpose  admirably,  and 
which  consists  of  a  board  eight  inches  square.  Near  one  side  is  a  gas  jet 
four  inches  high,  and  opposite  it,  near  the  other  side,  is  an  upright  piece 
of  wood,  through  which  passes  horizontally  a  thin  brass  tube,  which  can 
be  moved  in  any  direction.  The  wire  is  pushed  through  the  tube,  and, 
with  perfect  ease  and  steadiness,  kept  in  the  flame  of  gas,  and  is  altogether 
much  easier  managed  than  by  simply  holding  the  wire  in  the  hand.  The 
light  was  directed  to  the  sitter  by  a  large  reflector,  and  on  the  opposite 
side  was  arrested  by  a  sheet  of  white  paper  six  feet  square,  which  had  the 
effect  of  preventing  the  very  deep  shadows  that  have  characterised  most 
of  the  pictures  by  magnesium  light  that  we  have  seen.  The  general 
opinion  seemed  to  be  that  the  magnesium  wire  had  solved  the  problem 
of  photography  by  artificial  light,  and  that  photography  in  mines, 
caverns,  &c.,  &c.,  was  now  simply  a  question  of  expense.  As  magnesium, 
like  almost  everything  else,  would  become  cheaper  as  more  ready  means 
of  production  were  discovered,  photography  by  night  would,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  by  and  by  become  as  popular  as  photography  by  day. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  we  may  mention  that  it  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  to  mix  magnesium  filings  with  nitre,  and  bum  it  in  the  same 
manner  as  powdered  resin  is  burnt  for  producing  lightning  in  the 
theatres.  By  this  means  a  mass  of  actinic  light  may  be  produced  suffi¬ 
cient  to  give  instantaneous  pictures  of  subjects  that  have  not  yet  been 
attempted.  Our  correspondent  adds : — “  ‘  More  power,’  then  (as  the  Irish¬ 
man  says),  to  the  metallurgist ;  may  he  soon  give  us  cheap  magnesium, 
and  we  predict  for  photography  a  future  to  which  the  past  will  have 
been  but  child’s  play.” 

Mr.  Davies  then  exhibited  a  series  of  very  fine  large  pictures  by  Mr. 
Clifford,  comprising  Spanish  landscapes  and  architecture,  which  attracted 
much  attention,  and  were  greatly  admired.  They  included  views  in 
Madrid,  Segovia,  Valladolid,  Salamanca,  Granada,  Alcantara,  Toledo, 
Burgos,  Seville,  Zaragosa,  Barcelona,  Monseratt,  &c.,  &c.,  some  of  them 
of  rare  beauty,  and  altogether  making  an  exhibition  that  does  both  the 
artist  and  publishers  (Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.)  much  credit. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  given  to  those  gentlemen  who  contributed  to 
making  this  one  of  the  most  interesting  meetings  of  the  Society  ;  and  the 
members  separated  much  gratified  with  the  proceedings  of  the  evening. 

LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

t  he  eighth  ordinary  meeting  of  the  above  Association  was  held  on  Tuesday 
'  inst-,  in  the  Lecture  Room  of  the  Free  Public  Library 

^us®um>  ^  illiam  Brown-street, — the  Rev.  T.  B.  Banner  in  the  chair. 

L  ho  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

i  tessrs.  W.  B.  Bolton,  Thomas  Stott,  and  Gerard  Hornby  were  duly 
olectod  members  of  the  Association.  3  3 


Before  proceeding  with  the  other  business,  the  President  rose  to  say 
that  it  was  with  the  deepest  regret  ho  had  to  announce  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Glover,  the  Hon.  Secretary,  who  was  prostrated  by  a  most  danger¬ 
ous  illness,  and  who,  although  still  alive,  was  in  a  very  precarious  condi¬ 
tion.  He  drew  attention  to  Mr.  Glover’s  great  kindness  and  unselfish¬ 
ness  in  imparting  knowledge  where  he  could,  and  also  to  his  singular 
success  in  almost  everything  he  attempted  in  photography.  The  President 
was  sure  all  the  members  would  agree  with  him  in  hoping  that  through 
Divine  Providence  their  worthy  Secretary  might  be  restored  to  health, 
and  by  the  next  meeting  they  might  see  him  in  his  usual  place.  In  the 
meantime  Mr.  Forrest  had  kindly  undertaken  his  duties  for  the  evening. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  the  Rev.  G.  J.  Banner  to  read  his  paper 
On  the  Social  Influences  of  Photography.  [See  page  423.] 

The  paper  was  listened  to  with  attention,  and  at  tho  conclusion  elicited 
a  conversation,  in  which  Messrs.  Bell,  Forrest,  and  others  took  part.  A 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Banner  for  his  paper. 

A  proposal  was  made  by  the  Rev.  G.  J.  Banner,  and  very  warmly 
seconded  by  all  the  members  present,  that  the  Society  have  an  album,  which 
should  contain  specimens  of  each  member's  pictures  taken  on  the  occasion 
of  the  excursions,  along  with  descriptions  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  photographs  were  taken.  It  was  also  resolved  to  have  an  album 
to  contain  the  portraits  of  the  members  and  of  eminent  photographers. 

Mr.  Sayce,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  by  the  President,  stated  that  he  had 
recently  developed  some  very  perfect  negatives  from  plates  prepared  by 
his  process  without  a  silver  bath ;  but  in  drying  tho  negatives  alter  the 
final  washing  the  film  had  split  up,  and  entirely  spoiled  the  picture.  The 
collodion  used  contained  both  tannin  and  honey — in  fact,  was  a  general 
mixture  of  all  that  he  had  previously  made  for  experiments  connected 
with  the  process.  The  splitting,  however,  only  occurred  when  hyposulphite 
of  soda  was  used  for  fixing:  when  cyanide  of  potassium  was  employed  the 
film  remained  intact.  He  wished  to  call  special  attention  to  this 
fact,  and  caution  the  members  against  tho  uso  of  hyposulphite  of  soda 
when  the  collodion  contained  tannin.  Referring  to  the  views  of 
Osborne,  by  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes,  exhibited  at  the  meeting,  Mr.  Sayce 
mentioned  that  they  had  been  specially  brought  forward  to  show  that 
in  Mr.  Hughes’s  hands  “  blurring”  was  not  a  concomitant  of  the 
tannin  process;  but  he  considered  that,  although  very  fine  photographs, 
they  were  in  no  respect  to  be  regarded  as  suitable  examples  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  blurring  occurred.  The  subject  was  a  very  light  or 
white  building,  with  closely-shaven  grass,  very  small  proportion  of  foliage, 
illumined  by  a  flood  of  sunshine  from  an  angle  direct  upon  the  object. 
The  exposure  would,  therefore,  be  necessarily  short  under  6uch  favour¬ 
able  circumstances,  and  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  blurring  to  take  place 
in  this  instance.  As  an  example  of  the  success  of  Major  Russell’s  remedy 
for  blurring,  he  would  call  attention  to  a  photograph,  by  a  member  of  the 
Society,  of  a  sunlit  wall  seen  through  a  dark  archway  at  Vale  Crucis  Abbey 
— the  subject  a  most  trying  one,  but  no  trace  of  blurring.  The  back  of 
the  plate  had  been  painted  with  gamboge  prior  to  exposure  He  accounted 
for  the  absence  of  blurring  in  Mr.  Glover’s  process  as  attributable  to  the 
use  of  albumen  with  the  tannin,  thereby  assimilating  it  to  the  Fothergill 
process,  in  which  he  had  never  experienced  blurring ;  and,  as  an  example, 
he  passed  round  a  picture  exposed  on  the  7th  April,  1862,  at  6.15  p.m.,  of 
dark  leafless  trees  against  a  sunset  sky.  The  negative  received  fifteen 
minutes’  exposure,  and  showed  no  blurring. 

A  short  discussion  then  took  place — in  which  the  Rev.  T.  B.  Banner, 
Messrs.  Forrest,  Bell,  and  Williams  took  part — upon  the  advantage  of 
establishing  an  exchange  club,  and  it  was  resolved  to  appoint  a  sub-com¬ 
mittee  for  the  purpose. 

The  following  objects  were  exhibited,  viz.: — By  Mr.  C.  Bell:  A  very 
fair  stereo-print,  from  a  Hill  Norris  plate,  two  and  a-half  years  old.  By 
Mr.  B.  J .  Sayce :  Some  good  portraits  on  opal  glass,  photographed  by  Mr. 
W.  Keith.  By  Mr.  T.  C.  Fyfe :  A  dozen  stereoscopic  prints  of  Scotch 
subjects,  taken  on  Hill  Norris’s  plates.  By  the  Rev.  G.  J.  Banner  :  Two 
tannin  negatives — one  developed  same  day  as  exposed,  the  other  de¬ 
veloped  a  month  after :  the  former  had  the  advantage  of  greater  clean¬ 
ness,  otherwise  there  was  little  appreciable  difference.  By  Mr.  Phipps : 
A  good  transparency,  seven  and  a-half  by  five  inches,  printed  by  Messrs. 
Sayce  and  Bolton’s  process  without  a  nitrate  bath ;  also,  a  Daguerreo¬ 
type  of  the  “  Streets  of  Paris  during  the  Revolution  of  ’48.”  By  Mr.  G. 
F.  Williams :  A  dozen  eight  and  a-half  by  six  and  a-half  inches  paper 
prints  from  tannin  negatives,  including  some  from  the  same  negatives  as 
the  transparencies  exhibited  at  last  meeting.  By  Mr.  H.  Greenwood :  A 
series  of  views  of  Osborne,  by  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes,  of  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight: 
they  were  very  fine  photographs,  and  were  much  admired. 

Unusual  interest  was  excited  by  the  receipt  of  two  prints  produced  by 
the  new  process  called  “  Wothlytype.”  One,  a  vignetted  portrait  of  a 
lady,  was  much  admired,  mostly  for  its  peculiar  softness  and  total 
absence  of  those  violent  contrasts  of  black  and  white  which  are  so  preva¬ 
lent  in  most  silver  prints.  The  other  picture,  from  a  negative  by  Col. 
Stuart  Wortley,  was  also  very  good.  The  restrictions  put  upon  the 
working  of  the  process  did  not  accord  with  the  views  of  many  of  the 
members;  but  it  was  hoped  that  the  prepared  paper  would  be  manufac¬ 
tured  for  sale  to  those  who  could  not  prepare  it  themselves. 

The  meeting  separated  at  an  early  hour,  the  President  announcing  that 
he  had  received  a  note  from  Dr.  Cauty  saying  that  Mr.  Glover  was  much 
worse,  and  he  brought  the  business  to  a  conclusion — a  melancholy  gloom 
being  thus  cast  over  the  termination  of  the  otherwise  pleasant  meeting. 
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It  will  doubtless  interest  our  readers  to  learn  tbat  amongst  the  list  of 
new  medical  works  announced  for  the  season  is  one  whose  chief  feature 
consists  in  the  publication  of  a  series  of  beautifully-coloured  photographs 
of  skin  diseases.  The  work  is  most  valuable  because  the  delineation  is 
accurate,  in  a  medical  sense,  and  the  photographs  are  well  finished.  The 
author  is  Dr.  A.  B.  Squire,  of  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  London. 

A  singular  and  interesting  fact  has  recently  been  observed  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Reynolds,  viz.,  the  solubility  of  gold  in  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids. 
The  author  thus  describes  his  discovery  in  a  letter  to  the  Chemical  News : — 
“  An  alloy  of  silver  and  gold  was  exposed  to  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
until  the  gold  was  left  in  powder.  On  heating  this  powder  with  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  a  yellow  solution  was  obtained,  which,  when  poured  into 
water,  gave  a  purple  precipitate.  This  at  first  led  me  to  suppose  that  the 
sulphuric  acid  had  dissolved  some  gold  ;  so,  after  washing,  the  gold  was 
heated  for  some  time  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  without  any  solution 
taking  place,  but  on  adding  a  little  nitric  acid  an  immediate  yellow 
colour  was  observed  in  the  liquid,  and  on  pouring  it  into  water  the  same 
blue  precipitate  was  obtained.  The  experiment  has  been  repeated,  and 
the  acids  were,  of  course,  tested  to  ascertain  their  purity  ;  but  the  solution 
evidently  contains  the  gold  in  a  different  state  of  combination  from  that 
produced  by  dissolving  in  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acid,  for  it  is  again 
precipitated  by  water.  A  tenth  of  a  grain  was  easily  dissolved  in  this 
manner ;  but  had  the  heat  been  continued  no  doubt  a  larger  quantity 
would  have  been  obtained  in  solution.” 

The  well-known  reaction  for  persalts  of  iron,  depending  on  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  deep  blood-red  colour  on  the  addition  of  an  alkaline  sulpho- 
cyanide,  has  been  rendered  still  more  delicate  by  a  modification  introduced 
by  Natanson.  This  chemist  has  observed  that  red  sulphocyanide  of  iron 
is  _  soluble  in  ether ;  he  therefore  adds  to  a  liquid  suspected  to  contain 
minute  traces  of  peroxide  of  iron  a  little  solution  of  sulphocyanide  of 
potassium.  If  no  red  colour  be  visible,  the  mixture  is  agitated  with  ether, 
when,  if  iron  be  present,  the  ether  rises  to  the  surface,  coloured  of  a  rose 
tint.  This  is  an  extremely  delicate  reaction. 

In  Silliman’ s  Journal  for  September  we  find  the  following  interesting 
notes  : — At  the  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  of  March  1 5th,  Mr.  Cassin  called  attention  to  the  collection  of  birds  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  particularly  referred  to  several 
specimens  of  great  rarety  and  scientific  value.  The  Eidunclis  strigirostris 
is  one  of  two  species  of  birds  now  known  to  be  approaching  extinction, 
the  other  species  being  Alca  impennis,  which  is  also  in  the  Academy 
museum.  This  bird  is  most  nearly  allied  to  the  extinct  dodo,  formerly 
of  the  Isle  of  France,  and  inhabits  the  Samoan  or  Navigator  Islands. 
Its  extinction,  or  approach  to  it,  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  introduction  into 
those  islands  of  the  domestic  cat.  No  more  than  four  or  five  specimens 
are  now  known  to  be  extant. 

In  the  same  number  of  Silliman’ s  Journal  we  find  the  following  recipe 
for  preserving  wood,  which  may  prove  useful  to  some  of  our  readers,  the 
method  being  much  employed  in  Germany : — Melt  together  in  an  iron  pot  a 
mixture  of  forty  parts  of  chalk,  fifty  of  resin,  and  four  of  linseed  oil. 
When  thoroughly  melted  add  one  part  of  native  oxide  of  copper,  and 
afterwards,  with  care,  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  mixture  is  to  be 
applied  to  the  wood  with  a  suitable  brush.  The  varnish  which  this 
leaves  after  drying  is  as  hard  as  stone. 

Dr.  Stenhouse  has  recently  applied  the  valuable  method  of  analysis  by  spec¬ 
trum  absorption  to  the  solution  of  a  disputed  point  connected  with  a  coloured 
product  of  the  root  of  Morinda  citrafolia,  or  “  Al”  root  of  the  Hindoos, 
and  which  tbey  use  extensively  as  a  dye  stuff.  Dr.  T.  Anderson  examined 
the  root  in  1849,  and  obtained  from  it  a  yellow  crystalline-  body,  which, 
on  heating,  gave  a  reddish-yellow  crystalline  substance,  to  which  the 
name  morindone  was  given.  Three  years  later  Professor  Rochleder  stated 
his  belief  that  morindone  was  identical  with  alizarine,  one  of  the  colour¬ 
ing  matters  of  ordinary  madder.  It  was  this  point  which  optical  analysis 
was  called  upon  to  decide,  and  this  it  has  done  in  a  most  satisfactory 
manner  by  showing  that  the  variations  in  absorption  spectra,  exhibited 
by  alizarine  under  the  influence  of  different  chemical  agents,  obtain 
equally  with  morindone  under  the  same  circumstances ;  therefore,  since 
the  two  bodies  possess  the  same  chemical  and  physical  characters,  they 
are  identical.  This  fact  is  particularly  interesting  to  have  established,  as 
the  preparation  of  pure  alizarine  from  the  “Al”  root  is  very  simple; 
whereas  from  madder  it  is  a  troublesome  process. 

_  According  to  Cosmos,  M.  B.  Badger  states  that,  in  order  to  obtain  a  con¬ 
tinuous  supply  of  ozone,  it  is  only  necessary  to  make  a  mixture  of  two 
parts  by  weight  of  permanganate  of  potash  and  three  of  oil  of  vitriol 
in  a  porcelain  capsule.  The  pasty  mixture,  when  introduced  into  a  glass 
flask,  and  kept  at  the  normal  temperature,  is  stated  to  furnish  a  continu¬ 
ous  supply  of  ozonised  oxygen.  A  similar  observation  to  the  above  was 
made  about  three  years  ago  by  Professor  Bottger ;  but,  having  experi¬ 
mented  on  the  subject,  we  cannot  recommend  the  employment  of  this 
mixture  as  a  source  of  ozonised  oxygen,  since  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
obtain  permanganate  of  potash  perfectly  free  from  chlorides.  We  there¬ 
fore  find,  on  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  that  chlorine  is  evolved ;  and, 
unless  aware  of  this  fact  beforehand,  we  should  be  inclined  to  attribute 
many  of  the  effects  produced  in  experimenting  with  the  mixture,  to  ozone, 
whereas  they  might  in  reality  be  due  to  chlorine.  E.  J.  R. 


W&mfa  anir  Strap. 

,  North  London  Industrial  Exhibition. — A  very  interesting  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  manufactured  articles  is  at  present  open  in  the  Agricultural  Hall, 
Islington.  _  The  objects  exhibited  are  divided  into  eight  classes,  the  classi¬ 
fication  being  as  follows  : — Professional  Workmanship — Amateur  Produc¬ 
tions — Inventions  and  Novel  Contrivances — Mechanical  Models — Archi¬ 
tectural,  Marine,  and  Ornamental  Models — Autistic  Objects — Ladies’ 
Work  of  all  kinds — Miscellaneous,  being  articles  not  included  in  the 
foregoing.  By  this  arrangement  the  work  of  the  amateur  is  not  placed 
in  juxtaposition  with  the  production  of  the  skilled  workman,  which 
mignt  have  caused  unfair  comparison  to  be  unavoidably  made.  Photo¬ 
graphy  is  but  poorly  represented, — three  print-washing  machines  by 
Williams,  a  collection  of  photographs  by  a  letter-carrier,  together  with  a 
few  others,  not  calling  for  special  notice,  forming  the  photographic  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  Exhibition.  The  attendance  is  exceedingly  numerous. 

A  Photographic  Baby. — To  the  Editors. — Gentlemen, — Some  time 
since  my  wife  was  engaged  preparing  albumen  paper  on  the  silver  bath, 
and  in  a  moment  of  abstraction  pressed  two  of  her  fingers  on  her  forehead, 
being  at  that  time  about  to  add  another  “olive  branch”  to  the  family. 
Soon  after  the  birth  of  the  baby  we  were  surprised  and  annoyed  at 
noticing  that  the  child,  when  in  a  strong  light,  exhibited  two  distinct  im¬ 
pressions  similar  to  silver  stains  before  fixing ;  and  the  strangest  part  of 
the  matter  is  that  these  stains  disappear  as  night  comes  on  and  re-appear 
as  daylight  arrives.  I  have  not  yet  attempted  to  “tone  and  fix”  these 
said  stains ;  and,  although  at  present  serving  as  a  sort  of  actinometer  to 
me,  will  prove  a  sad  disfigurement  to  my  daughter’s  appearance  in  day¬ 
light,  and  we  much  regret  they  were  not  impressed  in  some  less  conspicu¬ 
ous  place.  I  am,  yours,  &c., — The  Father  of  the  Photographic  Baby. 
— [Were  the  writer  of  the  foregoing  not  known  to  us  we  should  have 
thrown  aside  his  letter  as  an  impudent  hoax.  But  ns  we  know  him  well  as 
an  excellent  photographer,  a  good  citizen,  and  as  being  little  addicted  to 
joking,  we  give  his  communication  a  place  in  our  Journal,  and  leave  those 
more  competent  than  ourselves  to  explain  the  strange  phenomenon,  which 
we  believe  to  be  faithfully  recorded  by  our  correspondent. — Eds.] 

Microscopical  Photographs  of  Various  Kinds  of  Iron  and  Steel. — 
At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Bath  Mr.  H.  C.  Sorby 
first  described  the  manner  in  which  the  sections  of  iron  and  steel  are 
prepared  for  microscopical  examination.  The  final  process  consists  in 
acting  with  very  dilute  acid  on  level  and  perfectly  polished  surfaces, 
showing  no  scratches,  even  when  examined  with  the  microscope.  The 
acid,  acting  on  the  different  constituents,  or  on  different  crystals,  in  a 
variable  manner,  causes  the  structure  to  be  exhibited  in  very  great  per¬ 
fection,  by  various  colours  or  tints.  He  then  explained  the  precautions 
required  in  taking  enlarged  photographs  direct  from  the  prepared  surfaces 
of  iron  or  steel,  and  exhibited  a  series  photographed  under  his  directions 
by  Mr.  Charles  Hoole,  of  Sheffield,  illustrating  the  various  stages  of  their 
manufacture.  In  the  case  of  cast  iron,  the  photographs  show  the  graphite 
and  several  different  compounds  of  iron  carbon,  as  well  as  pure  iron.  In 
wrought  iron,  the  character  of  the  crystals  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
slag  are  well  seen,  and  the  change  in  the  constituents  and  in  the  structure, 
which  occurs  when  it  is  converted  into  steel,  is  very  striking.  Other 
photographs  show  the  change  in  structure  produced  by  melting  and  ham¬ 
mering  steel.  Some  meteoric  irons  have  a  structure  very  different  from 
that  of  any  of  these  artificial  irons,  as  shown  by  another  photograph.  On 
the  whole,  then,  when  such  sections  are  thus  examined,  we  may  see  most 
clearly  the  cause  of  those  peculiarities  in  physical  structure  which  give 
rise  to  the  different  kinds  of  fracture  characteristic  of  different  sorts  of 
iron  and  steel,  and  which  are  so  intimately  connected  with  those  proper¬ 
ties  which  make  each  variety  more  or  less  suitable  for  special  purposes. 

Manufacture  of  Gelatine. — The  first  quality  of  gelatine  is  prepared 
by  taking  the  clippings,  scrapings,  and  fleshings  from  the  tanyard,  treat¬ 
ing  them  with  lime  water,  or  alkali,  to  remove  any  smell  and  certain  im¬ 
purities.  They  are  then  well  washed  and  left  in  contact  for  a  day  or  two 
with  a  solution  of  sulphurous  acid.  They  are  then  placed  in  a  suitable 
apparatus  with  water,  and  heated,  when  the  osseine  is  converted  into 
gelatine.  This  is  run  into  a  second  vessel,  and  a  little  alum  added,  to 
throw  down  any  impurities  that  may  be  in  suspension.  The  liquor  is  now 
ready  to  be  run  into  another  pan,  where  it  is  concentrated  to  the  neces¬ 
sary  consistency,  so  as  to  become  solid,  when  it  is  run  into  wooden  moulds. 
Eighteen  hours  afterwards  the  gelatine  i6  turned  out  of  these  moulds  on 
to  a  wet  slab,  where  it  is  cut  into  slices  by  means  of  a  copper  wire;  these 
slices  are  placed  on  wire  gauze  frames,  and  left  in  a  drying  shed  until  they 
are  perfectly  dry  and  ready  for  the  requirements  of  the  trade.  The  second 
quality  of  gelatine  is  prepared  by  placing  bones  in  large  cylinders,  and 
allowing  high  pressure  steam  to  arrive  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  which 
rapidly  converts  the  osseine  of  the  bones  into  gelatine,  and  the  removal 
of  this  is  facilitated  by  allowing  a  stream  of  hot  water  to  enter  the  upper 
part  of  the  cylinder.  The  solution  of  gelatine  thus  obtained  is  evapo¬ 
rated,  and  is  usually  employed  for  the  preparation  of  glue.  A  third 
quality  is  prepared  by  treating  bones  with  hydrochloric  acid  (as  referred 
to  in  my  first  lecture),  and  submitting  the  osseine  thus  obtained  to  the 
action  of  steam.  Lastly,  a  fourth  quality  of  gelatine,  called  bone-size, 
is  manufactured  by  boiling  more  or  less  decayed  bones,  as  imported  from 
South  America  and  elsewhere,  the  flesh  of  dead  animals,  &c.,  and  concen¬ 
trating  the  solution  to  the  consistency  required  for  the  var  ious  applica¬ 
tions  it  receives  in  commerce. — F.  Cract  Calvert. 
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iforap  Ccrraspoiffima. 

^  Fans,  October  25th,  1864. 

Messes.  Marion  and  Co.  have  called  my  attention  to  several  of  their  novel¬ 
ties.  Their  paper,  albumenised  by  machinery,  has  stood  the  test  of  expe¬ 
rience,  and  they  can  now  recommend  it  on  that  ground,  as  well  as  for  the 
following  advantages,  which  are  well  to  notice,  because  they  have  their 
importance  : — It  is  necessary  to  cite,  in  the  first  place,  a  notable  economy 
in  the  silver  bath,  which  may  be  much  weaker  than  is  required  for  paper 
albumenised  by  hand.  This  bath,  which  here  is  ordinarily  fifteen  per 
cent.,  and  is  used  twenty  per  cent,  by  some  of  our  most  able  amateurs,  may 
be  made  at  ten  per  cent.,  and  reduced  down  by  using  to  eight  per  cent,  with¬ 
out  an danger.  This  economy  has  its  source,  not,  as  one  might  think,  in  the 
chloride  being  less  than  four  per  cent,  (because  they  invariably  maintain 
this  proportion  for  all  their  papers),  but  from  the  fact  that  the  albumenising 
by  their  machine  gives  a  coating  of  a  regular  thickness,  and  that  of  a 
thickness  the  most  advantageous  to  secure  an  uniform  sensible  surface,  at 
the  same  time  more  brilliant  in  appearance,  and  giving  to  the  finished 
prints  a  softness  of  effect.  When  the  paper  is  withdrawn  from  the  silver 
bath  they  recommend  that  it  should  be  dried  by  the  heat  of  a  fire,  but  that 
it  should  be  screened  from  the  light  thereof  by  a  black  cloth.  Amongst 
the  other  advantages  of  mechanical  albumenised  paper,  it  tones  with  great 
facility  and  rapidity ;  and,  with  an  economy  of  gold,  it  gives  to  the  prints 
the  most  beautiful  tones,  in  passing  from  violet  to  violet-black  and  the 
black  of  an  engraving.  Any  of  these  colours  may  be  obtained  at  the  will 
of  the  operator,  but  he  must  make  an  allowance  for  the  slight  change 
which  takes  place  from  the  action  of  the  fixing  bath.  The  paper  albu¬ 
menised  by  Messrs.  Marion  &  Co.’s  machine  has  three  different  properties : — 

Firstly. — That  marked  No.  492  may  be  sensitised  on  a  silver  bath  at 
ten  per  cent.,  and  they  give  the  following  as  the  formula  for  the  toning 
■bath. : — First  solution — 1,000  parts  of  distilled  water  to  ten  parts  of  phos¬ 
phate  of  soda.  The  second  solution  is  distilled  water  1,000  parts  to  chlo¬ 
ride  of  gold  one  part.  The  phosphate  of  soda  may  be  replaced  by  acetate 
of  soda,  fused.  After  a  complete  dissolution  of  the  two  solutions,  take  an 
equal  part  of  the  solution  No.  2,  which  must  be  poured  into  an  equal 
quantity  of  solution  No.  1,  making  only  enough  for  the  use  of  the  day  : 
it  is  then  shaken  up  well,  and  is  left  to  repose  for  an  hour  at  least  before 
use.  Some  of  my  honourable  confreres  would  add  that  the  proofs  must 
then  be  thrown  into  the  toning  bath.  I  can  easily  understand  how  a 
stone  may  be  “thrown”  into  a  tray,  but  not  a  print:  permit  me,  then 
to  say  that  they  should  be  immersed  in  the  toning  bath,  having  been 
previously  perfectly  washed  and  deprived  of  the  free  nitrate  of  silver 
contained  in  the  fibres  of  the  paper,  otherwise  the  lights  of  the  image 
will  become  yellowish,  and  will  destroy  the  harmony  of  the  tones.  After, 
then,  a  perfect  washing,  the  prints  are  drained ;  and  some  careful  amateurs 
take  the  precaution  of  first  pressing  the  proof  between  two  sheets  of 
blotting  paper — a  course  which  Messrs.  Marion  strongly  approve.  I  have 
seen  beautiful  results  with  this  paper  from  the  ateliers  of  M.  Disderi, 
M.  Alophe,  &c. 

Secondly. — Papier  economique  No.  492  bis. — This  paper  they  call  eco¬ 
nomical  because  it  may  be  sensitised  upon  a  silver  bath  at  three  per  cent, 
only,  and  after  being  washed  as  described  above  is  more  easily  toned  in 
a  very  feeble  solution  of  gold,  namely — 1st  solution :  distilled  water  2000 
parts,  chloride  of  lime  one  part ;  2nd  solution :  distilled  water  2000  parts, 
chloride  of  gold  one  part.  The  chloride  of  lime  dissolving  with  diffi¬ 
culty,  it  is  better  to  pound  it  in  a  mortar  with  a  little  of  the  water ;  then 
fill  up  the  mortar  with  the  water ;  agitate,  when,  after  reposing  a  little, 
it  may  be  decanted  off,  and  you  pound  again  the  part  undissolved  which 
rests  at  the  bottom  of  the  mortar,  repeating  thus  the  operation  until  the 
chloride  of  lime  is  dissolved  in  the  2000  parts  of  the  distilled  water. 
These  two  solutions  must  be  preserved  in  separate  bottles  until  the  toning 
bath  is  required ;  then  take  equal  portions  of  the  two  solutions  to  form  a 
quantity  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  day,  because  in  twelve  hours  after 
the  bath,  however  slightly  used,  will  have  lost  a  considerable  portion  of 
its  properties. 

Thirdly. — Extra  brilliant  No.  495. — On  the  papier  economique  above 
described  the  coating  of  albumen  is  insoluble.  By  albumenising  this 
paper  a  second  time  there  results  a  brilliancy  which  surpasses  the  most 
beautiful  porcelain  papers,  without  having  their  dryness  or  fragility. 
There  is  no  particular  formula  necessary  for  this  paper.  Each  operator 
may  employ  that  which  is  familiar  to  him ;  still  that  named  for  the 
paper  No.  492  may  be  used,  or  that  of  M.  Bayard.  He  dissolves  one  part 
of  chloride  of  gold  in  one  hundred  parts  of  distilled  water.  Pour  this 
solution  gradually  in  small  portions  into,  and  whilst  agitating,  the  follow¬ 
ing  solution  : — distilled  water  nine  hundred  parts,  salammoniac  twenty 
parts,  hyposulphite  of  soda  four  parts.  Before  making  this  mixture,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  salts  should  be  completely  dissolved.  Let  the  bath 
solution  repose  six  hours.  The  proofs  should  be  printed  a  little  more 
vigourously  than  for  the  ordinary  toning  processes.  They  should  be 
washed  during  half-an-hour  in  several  changes  of  water,  drained, 
and  then  placed  in  the  above  toning  bath  and  kept  in  movement  therein. 
Tho  bath  should  be  slightly  warm,  especially  during  the  forthcoming  season 
of  winter.  For  that,  it  is  better  to  employ  a  porcelain  tray,  which 
should  be  first  washed  with  very  hot  water  and  left  in  it  some  time  ;  tho 
hot  water  is  then  roplaced  by  the  gold  bath.  The  proof  is  left  in  it  until 
it  turns  into  a  violet-black  colour.  A  little  experience  will  suffice  to  re¬ 
cognise,  by  its  appearance,  when  it  should  be  withdrawn  and  washed ;  then 


fixed  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  in  a  bath  of  hyposulphite  of  6oda  at 
twenty  per  cent.  Wash  as  usual  and  terminate,  as  Mr.  May  all  doea, 
with  hot  water.  The  hypo,  bath  solution  should  be  fresh  every  day. 
Messrs.  Marion  add,  as  information,  that  when  this  toning  solution  is  ex¬ 
hausted  and  tones  slowly,  it  may  without  inconvenience  bo  added  to  a  new 
one.  They  go  further,  and  say  that  the  mixture  gives  them  better  results. 

The  washing  of  the  prints  before  and  during  toning  must  not  be  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  in  broad  daylight,  as  I  have  seen  done  by  people  who  ought 
to  have  known  better,  because  even  in  tho  washing  water  the  paper  is 
still  sensitive  and  changes  colour  ;  the  whites  of  the  image  can  then  only 
be  preserved  on  condition  that  the  washing  and  toning  is  done  in  the 
yellow  light  of  the  laboratory,  or  in  the  evening  by  the  feeble  light  of  one 
of  Price’s  candles.  Old  papers  strongly  albumenised,  which  have  appeared 
yellow  after  being  sensitised,  have,  when  toned  and  fixed  by  M.  Bayard’s 
process,  become,  on  drying,  quite  white  and  pure ;  and  Messrs.  Marion 
consider  it  superior  to  all  those  processes  which  have  hitherto  been  indi¬ 
cated.  I  have  myself  seen  several  hundred  proofs  of  views  in  Italy, 
Egypt,  and  the  Holy  Land,  by  that  distinguished  amateur  Mr.  James 
Graham,  which  for  beauty  of  tone  and  brilliancy  of  effect  havo  not  been 
surpassed  by  proofs  toned  by  any  other  formula. 

In  the  new  application  of  a  dark  slide  or  plate-holder  in  carton  (system 
Marion)  for  the  dry  processes,  either  upon  glass  or  on  paper,  tho  usual 
plate-holder  of  a  camera  is  taken,  and  an  opening  is  cut  through  the  top 
of  it,  close  to  the  rising  shutter  which  admits  of  the  plate-holder  in  carton, 
or  portefeuille-preservateur,  as  it  is  called,  to  enter  the  plate-holder  and  to 
be  drawn  up  with  the  shutter,  so  as  to  expose  the  plate  inside  the  camera 
to  the  rays  which  pass  through  tho  lens,  and  then  to  close  up  tho  glass 
when  the  exposure  is  made,  so  that  it  may  be  removed  and  replaced  by 
another  portefeuille-preservateur  charged  with  a  new  plate  non-exposed. 
The  hinged  door  of  the  old  plate-holder  is  fitted  with  springs,  which  press 
the  glass  and  maintain  it  in  the  place  coincident  with  tho  ground  glass. 
The  portefeuille  is  very  simple  in  construction ;  it  separates  in  two  pieces 
quite  distinctly,  and  is  something  like  those  little  wooden  Congreve  match¬ 
boxes  that  those  sharp  little  ragamuffins  in  St.  James’s  Park  tease  your 
life  out  to  buy.  1st.  The  inner  piece  is  a  light  frame  of  zinc  with  a  rebate 
disposed  to  receive  the  glass ;  at  the  bottom  end  of  the  frame  is  attached 
a  small  flap  or  band  of  leather,  which  is  passed  to  the  outside  of  the  plate- 
holder  when  the  door  is  open,  and  is  held  fast  by  the  door  when  shut,  and 
the  zinc  frame  cannot  be  moved  until  the  hinged  door  is  opened,  exactly 
in  the  same  manner  as  many  of  our  ladies’  extensive  dress  skirts  are  caught 
by  railway  and  other  carriage-doors !  2nd.  The  outer  piece  is  a  cover  in 
carton  which  slides  over  the  zinc  frame  and  preserves  the  sensitive  plate 
from  the  light.  Stops  or  arrets  are  glued  to  the  bottom  edges  of  the 
cover,  and  prevent  it  from  being  drawn  too  far  out  of  the  plate-holder, 
and  facilitates  the  easy  recovering  of  the  zinc  frame.  The  cover  has  a 
flap  of  black  carton  which,  when  the  portefeuille  is  withdrawn  from  the 
plate-holder,  is  turned  over  the  otherwise  open  end,  and  is  held  in  its 
place  by  an  elastic  band,  which  effectually  prevents  the  light  from  pene¬ 
trating  into  the  interior.  By  the  use  of  this  plate-holder  in  carton  the 
tourist  lessens  his  baggage,  and  he  can  operate  in  the  country  without 
having  need  of  any  one  to  carry  his  apparatus ;  because  six  of  these 
portefeuille-preservateurs,  each  filled  with  a  prepared  glass,  are  not  of  a 
larger  size  than  an  ordinary  plate-holder,  and  for  the  stereoscope  do  not 
cost  more  than  about  two  shillings. 

I  translate  the  following  from  Le  Journal  Illustre ,  a  weekly  paper 
having,  its  editors  say,  some  200,000  readers : — 

“  An  October  Scene — ‘  La  Jeune  Poitrinaire.’ 

“  October  is  returned  with  his  pale  sun,  the  sky  covered  with  clouds,  the  fogs, 
the  evenings  humid  with  dew,  the  winds  charged  with  rain  and  cold.  The 
young  invalid  whom  the  glorious  days  of  summer  have  reanimated,  who  had 
hoped  to  be  cured,  feels  herself  seized  with  uneasiness  and  pain — the  mortal 
enemy  of  the  beautiful  daughters  of  England,  that  terrible  malady  of  which 
generally  nothing  can  arrest  the  fatal  course.  This  trist  family  had  flattered 
itself  that  the  fell  disease  was  vanquished,  and  behold  it  reappears  with  symptoms 
the  most  frightful !  The  thought  of  death  hovers  in  the  room.  The  young 
one,  whom  a  slow  fever  devours,  whose  painful  breast  is  shaken  by  an  obstinate 
cough,  feels  that  life  escapes  her.  Her  wandering  look  is  lost  in  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  all  the  happiness  she  has  dreamed  of.  The  magnificences  of  nature,  of 
heaven  and  of  earth,  the  triumphs  of  her  beauty,  love,  the  joy  of  life — she 
sees  them  all  again  in  her  mind ;  but  soon  all  pass  away  and  leave  nothing 
before  her  eyes  but  a  tomb,  which  will  not  fail  with  time  to  be  forgotten  by  the 
living.  To  her  profound  regret  mixes  there  a  sombre  bitterness — a  secret  irrita¬ 
tion  against  all  that  will  live  and  be  happy  upon  this  earth  when  she  will  be  no 
more !  Leaning  upon  her  chair,  her  younger  sister  regards  her  with  sadness. 
In  front  is  the  mother,  whose  heart  is  doubly  wounded.  In  one  look  she  regards 
her  two  daughters.  She  see’s  one  already  invaded  by  death,  and  fears  for  the 
other  a  like  unhappy  fate.  A  man — is  it  the  brother  ?  Is  it  the  lover  ?  He 
turns  himself  from  this  sad  scene  to  conceal  the  emotion  that  his  heart  cannot 
longer  contain,  and,  letting  fall  his  head  upon  one  of  his  hands,  he  supports 
himself  against  the  half-opened  window,  looking  out  o’er  the  sea. 

“  Such  is  the  beautiful  picture  of  H.  P.  Robinson,  that  one  cannot  regard  with¬ 
out  feeling  a  saddening  emotion.  “  Max  Le  Clerc.” 

I  enclose  you  the  journal  in  question  with  the  engraving,  and  probably 
you  will  take  an  early  opportunity  of  handing  it  over  to  Mr.  H.  P. 
Robinson,  of  Leamington,  avec  mes  hommages.  I  take  the  above  paragraph 
to  be  one  of  the  highest  compliments  that  has  yet  been  paid  to  him,  for  you 
will  observe  that  the  writer  has  taken  the  composition  to  be  from  an  oil 
painting.  The  composition  alluded  to  is  due  to  artistic  photography,  and 
is  the  well-known  picture  entitled  Fading  Aioay.  W.  Harrison. 
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«r  We  are  at  all  times  willing  to  assist  our  Correspondents  to 

THE  UTMOST  OF  OUR  ABILITY,  BUT  WE  CAN  ONLY  DO  SO  THROUGH  THE 

MEDIUM  OF  THE  JOURNAL.  We  CANNOT  GIVE  PRIVATE  REPLIES  EXCEPT 

TO  PERSONAL  FRIENDS. 

THE  WOTHLYTYPE  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— Without  doubt,  many  of  your  readers  eagerly  perused 
the  advertisement  on  the  above  subject  in  your  last  number,  and  received 
with  satisfaction  the  assertion  that  amateurs  were  to  be  treated  liberally. 

;  It  must  be  equally  certain  that  this  feeling  was  changed  into  one  of 
i  mingled  disgust  and  astonishment  on  finding  the  “  liberality  ”  take  the 
shape  of  a  £5  fee,  and  this  exclusive  of  other  fees— amount  not  stated  ! 
It  is  melancholy  to  see  distinguished  amateurs  thus  transforming  them¬ 
selves  into  grasping  and  short-sighted  traders  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they 
will  see  the  expediency  of  reconsidering  the  matter. 

There  are  very  many  amateurs  eager  to  give  the  new  process  a  fair 
trial,  and  whose  purchases  of  the  necessary  materials  would  be  a  con¬ 
siderable  source  of  profit  to  the  vendors  ;  but  the  demand  of  an  exorbi¬ 
tant  fee  is  virtually  a  prohibition. 

The  directors  may  be  sure  that  they  are  effectually  destroying  one 
source  of  remuneration  open  to  them,  besides  incurring  the  disgrace  of 
setting  up  an  obstacle  to  the  advance  of  photographic  science  by  for¬ 
bidding  many  able  workers  with  short  purses  to  work  in  a  certain  direc¬ 
tion. — I  am,  yours,  &e.,  RHO  DELTA. 

Broomyard,  October  22nd,  1864. 


URANIUM  PRINTING  LICENSES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Being  greatly  surprised  to  find  that  the  proprietors  of 
the  Wothlytype  patent  demand  a  royalty  of  five  guineas  from  all  amateurs 
making  use  of  it,  I  have  been  looking  through  .7 .  Paxton  Norman’s  “Law 
and  Practice  relating  to  Letters  Patent”  to  see  if  we  are  bound  to  submit 
to  this  demand,  and  have  made  the  follo  wing  extracts  which  bear  upon 
the  case. 

Page  127 : — 

“  Letters  patent  grant  to  the  inventor  and  his  assigns  the  Queen’s  especial 
license,  full  power,  sole  privilege  and  authority,  that  he  and  his  assigns,  and 
such  others  as  he  shall  agree  with,  and  no  others,  shall  during  the  term  make, 
use,  exercise,  and  vend  his  said  inventions  within,  the  kingdom,  &c.,  and  that 
he  and  they  shall  have  the 'sole  profit  accruing  by  reason,  of  his  invention  dur¬ 
ing  the  term,  and  to  the  end  that  he  may  have  the  full  benefit  and  sole  use  of 
,  his  invention,  that  no  person  within  the  United  Kingdom,  &c.,  during  the 
j  continuance  of  the  term,  shall  either  directly  or  indirectly  make  use  of  or  put 
in  practice  the  invention  or  any  part  of  the  same,  or  in  anywise  counterfeit, 
imitate,  or  resemble  the  same,  or  make  or  cause  to  be  made  any  addition 
thereto  or  subtraction  from  the  same  whereof  to  pretend  himself  the  in¬ 
ventor  or  devisor  thereof,  without  the  consent,  license,  or  agreement  of  the 
patentee,  his  executors,  &c.,  in  writing,  under  his  hand  and  seal  first  obtained.” 

Again,  at  page  128  : — 

“  If  a  machine  patented  is  merely  made  by  a  "person  for  the  purpose  of  an 
experiment  for  his  amusement,  or  as  a  model,  it  has  been  said  not  to  be  an 
infringement.”  (See  Jones  v.  Pearce,  Webst.,  P.C.,  125.) 

Page  129  : — 

<!  In  a  recent  case  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  it  was  urged  that  no  one  could 
buy  a  patent  article  without  a  license  under  seal.  Baron  Alderson  answered 
this  by  saying  the  object  of  the  grant  of  the  Crown  is  to  prevent  others  than 
\  the  patentee  from  making  the  patented  article  for  sale,  not  from  the  use  of  it.” 

“  Letters  patent  say  no  one  shall  make  use  or  put  in  practice  the  invention, 
which  does  not  apply*  to  the  case  of  a  party  buying  a  patent  article  in  a  shop 
and  using  it.”  He  seemed  to  consider  that  the  words  “whereby  to  pretend 
himself  the  deviser”  overrode  the  whole  clause.  (See  Charter  v.  Dewhurst,  12 
M.  &W.,  825). 

The  construction  which  has  been  put  on  the  words  of  the  Act  in  the 
i  two  cases  above  quoted  quite  coincide  with  my  previous  impression  (and 
that  of  all  to  whom  I  have  mentioned  the  subject),  that  anyone  is  entitled 
to  use  or  make  for  his  own  use  a  patented  article,  provided  that  he  neither 
sells  it  nor  uses  it  for  the  production  of  any  article  for  sale. 

Though  the  latter  case  quoted  is  not  exactly  parallel  to  the  present 
one,  yet  the  opinion  of  Baron  Alderson,  that  “  the  object  of  the  grant  of 
the  Crown  is  to  prevent  others  than  the  patentee  from  making  the 
patented' article  for  sale,  and  not  from  the  use  of  if,”  does,  I  think,  apply 
to  the  present  case. 

If  the  proprietors  of  the  Wothlytype  patent  will  prepare  collodion  and 
i  paper,  and  sell  them  at  a  reasonable  price,  probably  nearly  all  amateurs 
would  prefer  purchasing  to  making  ;  but  if  they  insist  on  the  payment  of 
j  five  guineas  royalty,  whilst  they  have  only  doubtlful  law  on  their  side, 
and  certainly  not  justice,  I  think  they  will  get  very  few  “  five,  guineas,” 
and  will  find  it  difficult  to  prove  when  their  presumed  patent  rights  have 
been  infringed. 

I  hope  that  you,  or  some  of  your  readers  who  know  more  of  law  than  I 
I  do,  will  set  our  minds  at  rest  on  this  matter. — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

Beckham  Bye.  AN  AMATEUR. 


[The  importance  of  this  subject,  together  with  the  temperate  and 
thoroughly  business  way  in  which  our  correspondent  discusses  it,  will 
approve  themselves  to  all ;  and  we  shall  have  pleasure  in  receiving  the 
sentiments  pro  and  con  of  those  of  our  readers  who  are  competent  to  ex¬ 
press  an  opinion  on  this,  one  of  the  knottiest  points  connected  with 
photographic  art. — Eds.] 

ON  THE  KEEPING  PROPERTIES  OP  WET  COLLODION 
PLATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  frequently  seen  questions  in  The  British  Journal 
oe  Photography  (of  which  I  have  been  now  a  a  four  years’  subscriber) 
as  to  how  long  wet  plates  may  he  kept  after  sensitising,  &c.,  before  expo¬ 
sure  and  development.  I  send  by  this  post  three  examples  of  what  I 
have  done  in  that  way. 

The  large  print  of  Mr.  Coxwell’s  balloon  car,  with  himself  and  fellow 
voyageurs,  was  sensitised  at  ten  o’clock  in  my  studio,  taken  from  thence 
to  the  balloon,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  exposed  in  one  hour  after  it  had 
left  the  bath,  and  developed  in  twenty  minutes  after  exposure.  The 
stereoscopic  and  street  views  are  examples  of  the  same  treatment,  the 
plates  having  been  sensitised  before  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and,  after 
a  long  ramble  o’er  hill  and  dale,  exposed  and  developed  within  a  few 
minutes  of  eight  o’clock. 

I  never  drain  the  plates,  but  apply  a  clean  pad  of  blotting-paper  the 
moment  they  are  out  of  the  bath,  taking  care  that  the  bottom  edge  of  the 
plate  rests  on  a  double  fold  of  the  same,  which  prevents  stains.  I  am  very 
careful  in  shielding  the  plate-holder  from  the  air  with  black  velvet,  and 
never  re-dip  unless  I  find  the  plate  very  dry.  Please  to  call  upon  our 
fellow-workers  to  give  us  their  experience  in  the  same  path. 

I  have  read  with  great  interest  the  sprightly  letters  of  Mr.  Wilson  from 
the  Northern  hills,  and  am  anxiously  expecting  his  promised  letter  on  his 
iron  developer,  with  his  mode  of  applying  it.  I  marvel  at  his  producing 
the  exquisite  pictures  which  we  daily  admire,  “cabined,  cribbed,  confined  ” 
in  the  little  tent  which  he  so  graphically  describes,  doubled  up,  as  he  must 
necessarily  be,  on  his  knees. 

I  frequently  travel  in  search  of  the  picturesque,  and  obtain  by  my  own 
style  of  outfit  from  twelve  to  sixteen  or  even  twenty  pictures  per  day  of 
the  size  of  enclosed.  I  once  tried  Mr.  Wilson’s  tent,  but  found  it  so  un¬ 
comfortable  that  I  was  glad  to  abandon  it.  I  constructed  one  from  the 
description  of  Mr.  Gulliver,  published  in  your  Journal  some  two  or  three 
years  ago,  and  find  it  compact  and  useful,  containing  everything  neces¬ 
sary  for  twelve-inch  negatives,  with  the  exception  of  the  half-plate  camera 
and  two  tripods.  If  these  would  be  considered  of  any  service  to  your 
readers  I  shall  be  happy  to  forward  a  detailed  description.— I  am,  vours, 
&c.,  “UPWARD  AND  ONWARD.” 

Winchester ,  October  20 th,  1864. 

[The  prints  sent  by  our  correspondent  are  so  clear  and  transparent  in 
all  their  details,  and  so  free  from  flaws  of  any  kind,  as  to  reflect  credit  on 
anyone  working  with  plates  fresh  from  the  silver  hath.  How  much  more 
so,  then,  when,  as  he  informs  us,  some  of  the  plates  were  kept  between 
sensitising  and  developing  for  a  period  of  no  less  than  two  hours. — Eds.] 


PHOTOGRAPHY  NOT  A  FINE  ART. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  the  only  representative  of  the  other  6ide  who  has  had 
the  courage  to  carry  war  into  an  enemy’s  camp,  I  trust  I  shall  not  be 
prevented  from  giving  your  amusingly-dogmatic  correspondent,  *  *  W.  H. ,  ” 
a  rap  over  the  knuckles,  or  from  respectfully  replying  to  Mr.  G.  Washing¬ 
ton  Wilson,  with  whose  very  beautiful  photographs  I  happen  to  bo  par¬ 
ticularly  familiar. 

The  arguments  advanced  by  “W.  H.”  run  thus  (I  only  notice  his 
arguments,  his  personalities  do  not  deservo  notice) : — 

1.  “  W.  H.’s  ”  “  CONVICTION,”  the  value  of  which  depends  upon 
the  process  by  which  he  attained  it,  in  the  absence  of  information  on 
which  subject  it  may  be  dismissed  as  valueless. 

2.  “  There  is  ten  times  more  of  mere  mechanical  action  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  painting,  engraving,  or  drawing  than  in  the  production  of  a 
photograph.”  Admitting  this,  what  does  it  prove  P  Engraving,  paint¬ 
ing,  and  drawing  to  be  mechanical  arts  ?  Because,  if  it  does  not  prove 
this,  like  the  previous  morsel  of  “  evidence,”  it  also  is  valueless.  If 
such  an  argument  is  valid,  it  as  legitimately  proves  that  photography  is 
inferior  to  arts  which  have  “  ten  times  (less)  of  mere  mechanical  action  * 
in  their  use,  as  it  proves  that  the  fine  arts  are  not  superior  to  the  art  of 
photography  because  they  have  “  ten  times  more  of  mechanical  action.” 
It  must  cut  both  ways,  or  it  must  cut  away  from  the  field  of  our  argu¬ 
ment, 

3.  Photographs  are  like  nature,  because  paintings  and  drawings  are 
not  like  nature.  These  are  not  the  words  of  “  W.  H.,”  but  it  is  what  his 
assertions  must  mean,  to  escape  being  meaningless.  Now,  I  said — We  do 
not  look  at  a  photograph  as  we  look  at  natural  objects,  and  the  two  are 
totally  unlike.  It  is  no  reply  to  such  an  assertion  to  say  other  things  are 
also  unlike  nature.  If  “  W.  H.”  could  prove  liis  absurd  idea  that  artists  try 
to  produce  works  unlike  nature,  it  would  still  be  apart  from  the  argument 
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altogether.  It  is  his  duty  as  the  champion  (alas,  for  those  who  have  no 
better  champion !)  of  his  art  to  show  that  its  representations  are  truthful 
by  dint  of  good,  sound,  optical  arguments,  and  not  by  verbose  nonsense 
and  personal  abuse.  This  argument,  then,  is  like  the  rest — valueless. 
“  Away  with  such  folly***  Let  “  W.  II.”  confine  his  attention  to  lenses  and 
chemicals,  and  not  presume  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  anything  so  far 
above  his  comprehension  as  a  fine  art,  until  it  can  at  least  comprehend  the 
paltry  A  B  C  of  an  ordinary  argument. 

Now  for  Mr.  G.  Washington  Wilson.  Having  his  nut  between  my  teeth, 
I  put  my  masseter  and  temporal  muscles  into  action ;  crack  goes  the  nut, 
and  here  we  have  all  that  is  in  it.  A  deceased  academician  faithfully 
copies  a  photograph,  which  being  highly  praised  goes  to  prove  the  fine- 
art  qualities  of  the  object  copied!  Now,  Mr.  Wilson  might  just  as  well 
say  that  a  living  academician  copied  a  ruined  pig-stye,  and,  producing  a 
picturesque  effect  which  was  universally  admired,  thereby  proved  the 
maker  of  that  pig-stye  to  be  an  artist,  and  the  art  of  the  hedge  carpenter 
to  be  a  fine  art.  I  have  a  score  of  arguments  in  a  little  box  near  me, 
each  one  of  which  is  worth  many  scores  of  such  arguments  as  I  have  now 
answered,  and  all  these  arguments  are  by  Mr.  Wilson,  although  produced 
not  by  his  pen,  but  by  his  precious  lens  and  camera,  assisted  by  excel¬ 
lent  taste  and  great  photographic  skill ;  but,  being  unconvinced  by  these, 
I  need  hardly  say  that  I  require  something  stronger  than  the  above 
arguments  before  surrendering  myself  a  captive  to  the  photographers. 

Before  replacing  my  pen,  let  me  recommend  “  W.  H.”  not  to  stoop  to 
false  statements  to  aid  his  arguments  (?).  I  did  not  say  “after  looking 
over  a  few  back  numbers”  of  your  Journal,  my  words  were  “  the  back 
numbers.” 

Hoping  and  thinking  there  are  amongst  your  readers  stronger  argu¬ 
ments  than  Mr.  Wilson’s,  and  more  courteous  opponents  than  “  W.  H.,” — 
I  am,  yours,  &c.,  CHARLES  DALTON. 

Lambeth ,  October  15th ,  1864. 

-  +,  - 

Photographic  Journalism  in  America. — Our  transatlantic  brethren 
not  altogether  satisfied  at  the  fact  of  there  being  two  established  weekly 
photographic  journals  in  England,  are  beginning  to  discuss  the  propriety 
of  not  being  in  this  respect  behind  their  friends  in  the  “  old  country.” 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

November  1st . 

London  Photographic . 

King’s  College. 

,,  2nd . 

Edinburgh  ,,  . 

Hall,  5,  St.  Andrew’s  Spuare. 

„  3rd . 

Glasgow  ,,  . 

Andersonian  University. 

- - 

Permanency  of  the  Wothlyttpes. — We  witnessed  a  few  days  ago,  at 
the  house  of  Col.  Stuart  Wortley,  some  experiments  which  he  instituted 
with  a  view  of  testing  the  comparative  durability  of  the  Wothlytypes 
and  ordinary  silver  pictures.  The  experiment,  as  then  conducted, 
resulted  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  former;  but  as  Col.  Wortley  is  about 
to  furnish  us  with  some  pictures  on  which  to  experiment  at  our  leisure, 
we  shall  at  present  defer  noticing  this  subject  further  until  we  are  in  a 
position  to  do  so  in  the  most  complete  manner,  which  we  hope  will  be 
in  our  next  number. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Errata. — We  regret  that  through  the  miscarriage  of  the  proof  sheet  of  Mr. 
Ross’s  letter,  which  appeared  in  our  last  number,  some  typographical  errors 
occurred,  which,  however,  were  not  of  great  importance. 

Received. — B.  J.  Edwards,  F.  G.  (Nottingham),  and  J.  Halstead,  which, 
with  many  other  communications  now  “  in  type,”  will  appear  in  our  next. 

M.  C.  C. — It  would  be  very  difficult  to  arrange  a  glass  house  upon  a  worse 
principle  than  that  you  have  adopted.  Put  it  how  you  will,  you  cannot  make 
it  good. 

An  auswartige  Correspondenten. — Man  bittet  alle  Briefe  und  andre 
Zusendungen  zu  frankiren,  da  nichts  unfrankirtes  im  Bureau  aufge-nommen 
werden  kann. 

Herrn  Dr.  Yogel  in  Berlin. — Wir  ersuchen  sie  freundlichst  auf  obige 
Notiz  aufmerk-sam  zu  sein,  denn  einige  Briefe  von  Ihnen,  die  unfrankirt 
ankgekommen  sind,  wurden  von  dem  Beamten,  der  kegel  zufolge,  verweigert. 
Hotfentlich  war  niehts  eiliges  darin  ? 

L.  T.  S.  (Argyl e-street,  Glasgow). — Thanks  for  the  picture  of  the  notable 
you  enclose,  which  is  interesting.  It  cannot,  of  course,  be  registered.  Some 
of  the  markings  on  other  prints  are  due  to  a  bad  condition  of  the  silver  bath ; 
but  before  commencing  to  examine  and  rectify  it,  try  the  effect  of  another 
sample  of  collodion. 

Glass  House  No.  2. — 1.  You  will  find  No.  2  requires  much  longer  exposure 
than  your  present  structure  allows  ;  and  if  you  alter  it,  our  opinion  is  in  favour 
of  No.  3,  with  ground  plan,  as  in  your  note  of  17th  inst. ;  in  this,  your  back¬ 
ground  ought  to  have  quite  sufficient  illumination. — 2.  The  first,  if  for  archi¬ 
tectural  subjects ;  the  second  for  landscapes. — 3.  Yes.  From  thirty  to  sixty 
■econds. 


V.  Green.— Our  Publisher  is  in  a  position  to  supply  all  that  you  rcquire> 
the  back  numbers  for  that  year  being  in  stock. 

John  Augustus  Lloyd  (Bath). — To  copy  a  Daguerreotype,  suspend  a  piece 
of  black  velvet  in  front  of  the  camera,  close  to  it,  and  at  one  side  of  the  lens. 
Arrange  now  so  that,  instead  of  tha  camera  or  any  other  object,  there  shall  be 
reflected  from  the  surface  of  the  plate  the  black  velvet.  Judicious 
management,  with  the  picture  illuminated  by  the  sun’s  rays,  will  enable  you  to 
copy  the  picture  with  all  the  perfection  of  which  it  is  capable. 

A  Constant  Subscriber  (Salisbury). — 1.  With  respect  to  the  varnish  dis¬ 
solving  off  the  collodion  film,  see  our  remarks  to  “  Vemis  ”  in  last  number. — 

2.  Iodide  of  mercury  will  not  injure  the  health  by  touching  the  fingers. — 3. 
Boiling  the  bath  will  prove  a  tolerably  effective  remedy  when  it  is  surcharged 
with  ether  and  alcohol. — 4.  A  bath  containing  acetic  acid  may  be  thoroughly 
cured  in  the  manner  which  wo  recently  described,  and  to  which  you  allude. 

J.  S.  (Edinburgh). — Your  pictures  show  decided  marks  of  progress.  They 
are  sharp  and  clean,  but  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  all  of  them  u 
slight  under-exposure.  This,  however,  scarcely  applies  to  St.  Bernard's  Well, 
the  negative  of  which  is  evidently  a  fine  one ;  but  it  has  not  received  justice  in 
the  printing,  being  rather  too  heavy  in  its  tone.  Our  correspondent  desires  to 
record  his  experience  that  flooding  a  tannin  plate  with  common  methylated 
spirit  previous  to  development  effectually  prevents  the  film  leaving  the  glass. 

G.  J.  C. — 1.  If  your  glass  house  is  intended  to  be  erected  in  connection  with 
your  dwelling-house,  the  District  Surveyor  must  be  informed ;  not  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  your  erecting  a  glass  house,  but  because  you  are  making  alterations 
in  your  house.  If  the  glass  house  is  erected  in  the  garden,  detached  from  the 
house,  we  believe  the  District  Surveyor  is  not  interested. — 2.  We  cannot  give 
you  any  information  about  the  cost  of  a  studio  ;  much  depends  upon  quality, 
size,  and  locality. — 3.  We  must  for  the  present  decline  hazarding  an  opinion, 
as  we  have  not  sufficient  data  for  forming  a  reliable  one. 

A.  T.  (Paddington  Green). — We  do  not  clearly  understand  what  vou  mean 
by  saying  that  on  a  collodionised  plate  you  have  taken  a  case  of  beetles  which 
have  come  out  black  upon  a  white  ground,  “  both  of  course  natural  colours.” 
If  the  beetles  were  black,  then  we  presume  it  is  all  right  enough.  The  fact  of 
the  church,  too,  having  been  taken  in  its  natural  colour  is  interesting.  To  get 
a  dense  negative,  continue  the  development  as  long  as  possible,  adding,  of 
course,  a  little  silver  to  it.  You  will  most  undoubtedly  obtain  density  by 
doing  so,  provided  the  chemicals  are,  as  you  say,  in  good  condition.  Try, 
also,  the  effect  of  an  increased  exposure. 

E.  S.  G.— 1.  It  is  always  very  difficult  to  affirm  positively  that  a  particular 
form  is  the  best  that  can  be  adopted  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  what  you  propose  is 
good,  if  your  sketch  is  intended  to  represent  an  elevation — but  if  a  ground 
plan,  you  will  require  to  shut  out  the  light  from  one  side  or  other  when 
operating. — 2.  If  by  “the  opposite  direction,”  you  mean  “  placing  the  sitter 
at  north-west  end,”  certainly  “as  represented”  is  preferable;  but  if  your 
drawing  be  a  ground  plan,  and  you  refer  to  reversing  the  respective  sides 
of  the  sketch,  that  wTould  perhaps  be  an  improvement. — 3.  Six  feet,  at  least, 
and  some  kind  of  side-light  is  necessary. — 4.  Height,  not  less  than  seven  feet  at 
the  lowest  point;  but  the  higher  the  better  ventilation.  Your  queries  are, 
when  taken  with  the  sketch,  very  obscure,  but  we  have  done  our  best  to  reply 
intelligibly. 

Clericus. — We  are  glad  you  have  found  our  process  for  sunning  the  ni¬ 
trate  bath  so  uniformly  successful  in  clearing  it  of  organic  matter.  We  sus¬ 
pect,  however,  from  the  case  you  have  just  put  to  us,  that  you  have  been  adding 
too  much  ammonia.  It  is  only  necessary  to  make  it  slightly  alkaline,  and 
generally  three  or  four  drops  of  strong  ammonia  are  quite  sufficient  for  forty 
ounces  of  solution.  The  crystals  you  describe  are  acetate  of  silver,  and  the 
following  is  the  rationale  of  their  formation  : — In  the  first  place,  you  made  a 
mistake  in  adding  a  great  excess  of  ammonia.  The  addition  of  acetic  acid 
afterwards  to  render  your  bath  very  acid,  which  your  purpose  required,  dis¬ 
solved  a  portion  of  the  fine  oxide  of  silver  thrown  down  by  the  ammonia,  thus 
forming  acetate  of  silver,  a  substance  which  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water ; 
hence  the  acidular  crystals.  Acetic  acid  also  forms  acetate  of  silver  when 
brought  into  contact  with  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver,  but  not  when  added  to  a 
plain  solution. 
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JOTJBNAL  OP  PHOTOGEAPHY. 

No.  235,  Vol.  XL— NOVEMBER  4,  1864, 


PROPOSED  EXHIBITION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS  IN 
DUBLIN. 

The  Secretary  to  the  Society  of  Arts  has,  in  the  annexed  com- 
i  munication,  requested  us  to  call  the  attention  of  photographers  to  the 
proposed  photographic  department  in  the  Dublin  International 
Exhibition  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  to  be  opened  in  May,  1865, 
with  which  request  we  gladly  comply. 

House  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  John-st., 

Adelphi,  JF.C.,  31s£  Oct.,  1864. 

Gentlemen, — I  beg  to  enclose  you  particulars  of  the  Dublin  Inter¬ 
national  Exhibition,  which  will  be  opened  in  May  next  year ;  and  to 
call  your  attention  especially  to  that  part  which  relates  to  photography, 
in  the  hope  that  you  will  kindly  exert  the  influence  of  your  Journal  in 
j  promoting  a  good  representation  of  the  art  on  that  occasion. 

You  will  observe  that  photographs  will  be  shown  in  section  “F” 
in  the  class  of  fine  arts,  whilst  the  apparatus  will  be  exhibited  among 
philosophical  instruments  in  class  “B.” 

I  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

P.  LE  NEVE  FOSTER, 
lion.  Sec.  to  the  “London  Council  of  Advice.” 

To  the  Editors  o/The  British  Journal  op  Photography. 

From  the  prospectus  issued  by  the  committee  of  management  we 
are  glad  to  perceive  that  photography  will  form  a  very  prominent 
feature  of  the  Exhibition.  It  will  not  be  thrust  aside  into  a  lum¬ 
ber  room,  as  was  the  case  in  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862 ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  will  be  treated  with  that  consideration  which 
its  claims  as  a  “  fine  art,”  and  its  importance  as  a  necessity  of  modern 
social  life,  demand.  We  are  glad  of  this,  and  we  hail  the  recognition 
now  given  to  photography,  by  a  body  of  gentlemen  who  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  competent  judges,  as  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  future 
well-being  of  our  art.  Had  the  managers  adopted  the  narrow-minded 
policy  pursued  by  the  Commissioners  of  1862,  failure  and  disappoint¬ 
ment  must  surely  have  followed ;  but  should  they  continue  to  act  in 
the  spirit  indicated  in  their  prospectus,  there  can  be  no  question 
but  they  will  gain  the  confidence  and  warm  support  of  the  whole 
photographic  community,  and  be  able  to  conduct  their  enterprise  to 
a  successful  issue. 

The  public,  too,  will  be  gratified  in  seeing,  for  the  first  time,  a 
collection  of  photographs  really  representing  the  advanced  state  of 
the  art  in  its  numerous  applications,  all  duly  classified,  instead  of 
having  to  undergo  the  torture  of  viewing  a  conglomeration  of  in¬ 
congruous  pictures,  such  as  that  lately  exhibited  in  Pall  Mall. 

The  rules  and  special  instructions  concerning  photographs  in¬ 
tended  for  exhibition  have  not  yet  been  definitely  settled,  and  of 
course,  therefore,  have  not  been  authoritatively  issued ;  but  as  the 
Exhibition  will  not  be  opened  till  May,  there  is  still  ample  tune  for 
preliminary  arrangements.  With  a  view  to  perfect  these  we  would 
make  a  few  suggestions  to  the  “  Photographic  Committee,”  which 
perhaps  may  be  found  useful. 

1.  We  would  suggest  to  the  committee  to  reject  all  pictures 
which  are  not  quite  up  to  the  mark  of  modern  excellence. 

•  2.  Let  them  be  grouped  according  to  their  respective  nationali¬ 

ties.  For  instance,  the  United  Kingdom  would  form  one  group, 


and  probably  France  and  Germany  might  form  two  others.  It  is 
not  likely  that  other  nations  would  be  represented  in  sufficient  force 
to  make  it  worth  wliile  to  place  them  separately;  they,  therefore, 
might  be  grouped  together. 

3.  We  recommend  a  subdivision  of  each  of  the  above  groups  into 
landscapes,  architectural  subjects,  portraits,  and  reproductions  of  paint¬ 
ings,  engravings,  &c. ;  but  all  these  should  consist  of  photographs 
printed  in  the  ordinary  way  from  either  touched  or  untouched  nega¬ 
tives.  These  subdivisions  would  represent  pure  photography  as 
generally  practised  at  the  present  day. 

4.  To  avoid  unnecessary  complication,  all  coloured  photographs, 
and  such  as  are  touched  up  with  the  pencil  in  monochrome  after 
printing — be  they  landscapes,  portraits,  or  representations  of  any¬ 
thing  else — might  be  classed  together,  and  form  another  sub¬ 
division. 

5.  The  last  subdivision  of  each  of  the  four  national  groups  should 
be  rather  a  general  one,  and  should  comprehend  photographs  printed 
direct  from  the  negative,  in  carbon  or  other  pigments ;  also  speci¬ 
mens  of  photolithography  and  other  applications  of  the  photograpliio 
art  not  specially  provided  for. 

An  arrangement  and  classification  of  the  kind  indicated  above 
might  not  be  so  pleasing  to  the  eye  of  the  lounging  dilettante  who 
may  visit  the  Exhibition  from  motives  of  curiosity ;  nor  would  it 
be  so  effective,  in  an  artistic  point  of  view,  as  a  general  blending  of 
shapes  and  colours,  studiously  arranged  in  accordance  with  certain 
well-ascertained  principles  of  taste  ;  but  it  would  be  far  more  inter¬ 
esting  and  instructive  to  every  one  who  enters  the  photographic  de¬ 
partment  not  only  for  amusement  but  for  the  liigher  purpose  of 
acquiring  information.  For  example,  after  examining  the  landscapes 
of  the  French  photographers,  the  visitor  may  at  once,  with  an  im¬ 
pression  of  their  beauties  or  defects  still  fresh  in  his  mind,  pass 
on  to  the  English  landscapes,  and  thus  comprehend  at  a  glance 
those  points  wherein  the  one  subdivision  of  a  group  is  inferior  or 
superior  to  the  other.  So  also  with  the  other  subdivisions. 

Photography  is  not,  like  painting,  limited  in  its  applications.  It 
is  gradually  expanding  itself  in  directions  which  at  first  were  never 
dreamt  of.  How  absurd,  therefore,  it  would  be,  as  has  hitherto 
been  the  rule,  to  jumble  promiscuously  together  all  its  various 
applications,  thus  forming  an  incongruous  mass,  simply  because 
the  painters  do  so !  Such  arrangements  were  well  enough  in  the 
early  days  of  photography,  when  its  appliances  were  confined  within 
a  very  narrow  range ;  but  now,  to  see  a  micro-photograph,  a  life- 
sized  bust,  a  photograph  of  the  solar  spectrum  or  of  a  distant  star 
grouped  together  would  be  repulsive  to  good  taste,  not  to  speak  of 
its  absurdity. 

The  Exhibition,  which  is  to  be  on  an  extensive  scale,  similar  to 
that  of  1862,  has  been  recognised  by  the  Government,  and  a  recom¬ 
mendation  to  co-operate  in  the  undertaking  has  been  sent  to  tlio 
different  States  through  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.  The 
Society  of  Arts  is  also  actively  lending  its  aid  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion,  and  lias  formed  a  “London  Council  of  Advice,”  compre¬ 
hending  the  names  of  many  gentlemen  well  known  in  connection 
with  science  and  art  in  this  country. 
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LONDON  FOGS  AND  SOLAR  CAMERAS. 

We  resume  this  subject,  which  press  of  matter  compelled  us  last 
week  to  leave  unfinished. 

We  have  stated  that,  although  the  actinic  power  of  the  lime  light — 
even  with  the  best  construction  of  burner — is  but  feeble,  yet  that  we 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  fully-exposed  enlargement,  upon  a  wet  col¬ 
lodion  plate,  in  two  minutes. 

We  may  state  that,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  as  much  illumination 
as  possible,  Mr.  Harman  at  first  allowed  a  parabolic  reflector  belonging 
to  the  lime  burner  to  remain  fixed  in  situ.  As  might  have  been 
expected,  the  volume  of  light  thrown  forward  was  much  greater  than 
without  the  reflector ;  but,  as  was  also  anticipated  from  the  rays  of 
light  thus  being  allowed  to  fall  on  the  condenser  in  a  parallel  as  well 
as  oblique  direction,  the  consequence  naturally  was,  that  except  in 
the  centre  of  the  enlarged  picture,  no  sharpness  could  be  obtained, 
the  fingers  of  the  hand,  for  instance,  appearing  doubled  in  number — 
the  effect  being  that  of  a  number  of  pictures  overlapping  each  other. 
This  was  immediately  and  effectually  remedied  by  the  removal  of  the 
parabolic  reflector. 

We  have  said  that  the  light  emitted  by  the  combustion  of  two  fine 
magnesium  wires  is  about  five  times  greater,  actinically,  than  the 
lime  light.  This  we  have  good  reason  for  believing  is  considerably 
understated ;  but  when  instead  of  two  wires  four  are  ignited,  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  light,  whatever  be  its  powers,  becomes  of  course 
doubled,  allowing  the  photographic  operation  to  be  performed  in  half 
the  time. 

But  the  magnesium  light,  in  addition  to  its  actinic  power,  pos¬ 
sesses  another  advantage  over  the  lime  light.  In  the  latter,  no  rays 
whatever  pass  behind — all  radiate  more  or  less  forward  from  the 
lime ;  whereas  from  the  magnesium  light  the  rays  are  emitted  in 
every  direction,  behind  as  well  as  before ;  and,  by  means  of  a  pro¬ 
perly  constructed  spherical,  or  rather  hemispherical,  reflector,  all  the 
rays  which  pass  backward  can  be  stopped  and  reflected  through  the 
flame,  and  fall  upon  the  condenser  in  precisely  the  same  direction  as 
the  direct  rays  from  the  ignited  wire.  The  increase  of  light  from 
this  source  is  very  great,  and  the  sine  qua  non  in  sharp  reproduction 
by  tliis  method,  viz.,  all  the  rays  falling  on  the  condenser  from  one 
point,  is  preserved.  By  no  other  land  of  reflector  whatever  can 
this  be  obtained. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  subject  of  a  sensitive  paper  for  enlarge¬ 
ments  by  this  process.  A  collodionised  plate,  it  is  manifestly  obvious, 
is  inexpedient  to  be  employed  for  ordinary  use.  True  an  enlarged 
negative  could  be  thus  produced,  which  by  the  ordinary  process  of 
printing  would  yield  prints  upon  paper  in  the  usual  way ;  but,  for 
many  reasons,  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  the  enlargement  upon  paper 
at  once,  thus  saving  much  trouble  and  expense. 

The  utmost  possible  sensitiveness,  the  property  of  allowing  the 
lights  to  remain  absolutely  pure  and  clean  under  a  prolonged 
development,  together  with  a  pleasing  tone  when  finished,  are  all 
required  to  be  found  in  the  paper  used  for  this  kind  of  enlargement. 
Some  of  the  finest  developed  prints,  with  respect  to  their  tone,  which 
we  have  seen,  were  on  paper  which  had  contained  a  large  quantity 
of  chlorides.  Unfortunately  these  do  not  give  sufficient  sensitiveness. 
From  experiments  which  we  have  made  we  are  of  opinion  that 
the  iodides  must  largely  predominate ;  bromides  and  chlorides  may 
bo  used  in  addition,  but  more  sparingly  than  they  are  usually 
employed  in  development  printing. 

It  is  indispensable  that  the  picture,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  sink 
into  the  body  of  the  paper,  should  be  kept  as  much  as  possible  on  the 
surface.  Many  expedients  may  be  suggested  to  effect  this,  but  what 
we  have  tried  and  found  superior  to  most  was  a  simple  sizing  of 
gelatine.  Take  half-an-ounce  of  gelatine,  soak  it  in  cold  water  until 
it  swells,  after  which  dissolve  it  in  about  twenty  ounces  of  hot  dis¬ 
tilled  water.  The  iodides  should  be  dissolved  in  a  separate  quantity 
of  water  and  added  to  the  gelatine  solution.  The  quantity  of  the  salts 
added  must  depend  upon  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath ;  but,  as  every 
means  must  be  employed  to  shorten  the  exposure,  it  is  desirable  that 
strong  solutions  be  employed.  Mr.  Harman  finds  that  seven  and 
ft-half  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium,  a  nearly  similar  quantity  of 


bromide,  and  about  four  grains  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  give  good  ’ 
results  when  used  with  a  ninety-grain  silver  bath.  The  paper  » 
should  be  floated  on  the  iodised  gelatine  solution  for  about  ten  I 
minutes,  after  which  it  should  be  hung  up  to  dry.  The  exciting  of  \ 
the  paper  should,  by  preference,  be  done  by  floating  on  the  silver 
solution ;  but  we  have  seen  some  fine  pictures  produced  by  merely  I 
applying  the  silver  by  means  of  a  brush.  A  small  quantity  of  an 
organic  acid — such  as  acetic,  citric,  or  tartaric — should  bo  added  to  j 
the  silver  solution,  but  only  in  such  sparing  quantity  ns  to  allow  the 
picture  to  remain  clean  during  development.  Two  or  three  drops  of 
ordinary  lemon  juice  arc  by  many  preferred  to  any  other  kind  of  arid  , 
that  can  be  employed,  as  greater  brilliancy  is  obtained  by  its  means,  j 
The  sensitiveness  is  increased  when  the  silver  solution  is  slightly  ' 
heated,  as  it  is  thus  enabled  more  readily  to  penetrate  into  the  gela¬ 
tine  sizing. 

The  paper  should,  of  course,  be  exposed  while  wet ;  and,  with  a 
strong  and  slightly  warmed  developer  to  bring  out  the  image,  we 
hesitate  not  to  affirm  that  by  the  means  indicated  the  problem  of 
obtaining  really  successful  enlargements  by  artificial  light  will  be 
solved. 

Our  remarks  being  cliicfly  intended  for  those  experienced  in 
development  printing,  we  have  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  enter  upon 
the  details  of  development.  The  extraordinary  vivacity  given  to 
gallic  acid  by  means  of  the  addition  of  certain  lead  salts  is  now 
generally  known,  and  should  be  abundantly  taken  advantage  of  in 
a  case  like  the  present,  where  it  is  important  to  ivork  with  the 
shortest  possible  exposuro,  on  account  of  the  expense  at  present 
attendant  upon  the  magnesium  light — an  expense  winch  is,  however, 
becoming  every  day  gradually  reduced,  acconliug  as  the  demand 
increases. 


NEW  ACHROMATIC  APPARATUS  FOR  ENLARGING 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 

An  absence  of  some  days  has  hitherto  prevented  me  from  making 
some  observations  on  a  new  apparatus  described  in  the  columns  of 
your  Jom’nal,  page  389. 

First:  It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  achromatise  the  condenser 
A 15,  jig.  2  (page  389),  as  well  by  the  lens  of  Mr.  Rodgers  as  by  tho 
negative  lens  described  by  Mr.  Davidson.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
this  optician  has  confined  liimself  to  a  single  design.  The  drawing 
shows  ah  that  is  required ;  but,  in  order  to  produce  an  exhaustive 
discussion,  Mr.  Davidson  should  have  given  the  radii  of  the  curves 
of  the  lenses,  their  refractive  and  dispersive  powers,  and  the  dis¬ 
tances  between  them.  Thus,  in  talcing,  for  example,  Jig.  2  (page 
389),  and  the  crown  and  the  flint  which  is  found  at  the  commence¬ 
ment,  the  following  is  the  course  of  the  red  and  violet  rays : — 


It  is  obvious,  then,  that  achromatism  is  here  impossible.  Probably,  in 
reply  to  this,  Mr.  Davidson  will  decide  it  by  furnishing  us  with  the 
necessary  numerical  results. 

I  would  here  add  a  description  of  a  much  more  simple  way  of 
achromatising  enormous  lenses  of  twenty  inches  in  diameter,  which 
I  have  found  very  successful.  It  consists  in  interposing,  between  the 
solar  rays  reflected  by  the  mirror  and  the  condenser,  a  parallel-sided 
cell  containing  a  solution  of  chloride  of  copper  in  ammonia.  It  is 
true  I  lose  one-half  of  the  light,  but  I  get  perfect  achromatism,  and 
very  cheaply. 

With  reference  to  the  enlarging  lens  recommended  by  Mr. 
Davidson,  it  is  the  same  as  that  wbuch  I  originally  used.  I  aban¬ 
doned  it  because  the  symmetrical  doublet  is  not  suitable  in  those 
cases  where  the  negative  is  illuminated  by  converging  rays. 

Finally :  I  see  no  advantage  in  separating  the  illuminating  from 
the  enlarging  system ;  the  least  displacement  of  the  one  or  the 
other  uncenters  or  disarranges  the  whole  system. 

To  recapitulate :  I  see  no  difference  between  the  system  proposed 
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by  Mr.  Davidson  and  that  employed  by  myself,  if  it  be  not  achro¬ 
matism,  which  it  is  impossible  to  accomplish  by  means  of  a  flint  of 
the  form  and  thickness  indicated  by  Mr.  Davidson. 

Moreover,  without  doubting  that  Mr.  Davidson  has  produced  the 
enlarged  proofs  which  he  mentions,  let  us  compare  them  with  those 
which  every  one  may  see  at  Mr.  Ross’s  and  Mr.  Dallmeyer’s,  and 
ascertain  if  they  are  really  better.  D.  Van  Monckhoven. 


ON  RECENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PROCESSES. 

The  interest  felt  in  photography  is  now  so  great,  and  the  number  of 
its  eager  followers  so  large,  that  every  branch  of  science  is  being 
;  carefully  questioned  for  new  processes  and  new  improvements ; 
j  every  new  observation  made  is  carefully  canvassed,  and  scarcely 
any  new  method  can  be  proposed  that  does  not  find  ardent  experi¬ 
menters  ready  to  take  it  up  and  bring  it  into  use,  if  its  merits  seem 
in  any  way  likely  to  render  it  deserving  of  adoption.  It  therefore 
seems  especially  important  that  such  suggestions  as  are  made  should 
receive  careful  scrutiny,  and,  where  essential  errors  and  defects 
are  inherent  in  them,  that  these  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  pointed 
out ;  not,  however,  in  a  captious  or  fault-finding  spirit,  but  simply 
with  a  view  to  remove  stumbling-blocks  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
path  of  those  who  may  have  had  but  little  time  for  the  consideration 
of  the  principle  on  which  photographic  processes — now  so  various  in 
their  development — are  based.  I  therefore  propose  here  briefly  to 
examine  several  processes  which  have  been  proposed  within  no  very 
long  period  of  time. 

Grime  has  lately  proposed  to  use  the  oxide  of  lead  and  silver  as  a 
substitute  for  chloride  of  silver  in  positive  printing.  Wohler  pointed 
out  a  considerable  hue — since  that  there  existed  a  compound  of  the 
oxide  of  lead  and  silver,  a  plumbide  of  silver,  so  to  speak— which  was 
formed  when  a  mixture  of  silver  and  lead  solution  was  precipitated 
by  caustic  alkali.  He  also  remarked  that  this  compound  was 
blackened  by  exposure  to  light.  Grime  proposes  to  put  this  sensi¬ 
bility  to  use  by  soaking  paper  in  a  solution  containing  two  parts  of 
nitrate  of  lead  and  one  of  nitrate  of  silver.  After  drying,  he  floats  on 
a  three  per  cent,  solution  of  caustic  potash ;  dries,  and  prints  as 
on  chloride  paper.  As  this  process  offers  at  first  sight  a  large  eco¬ 
nomy  by  substitution  of  a  lead  compound  for  one  of  silver  to  a  con- 
j  siderable  extent,  it  seems  desirable  that  the  disadvantages  which 
would  accompany  its  use  should  be  indicated.  In  the  first  place  it  is 
by  no  means  clear  that  a  given  quantity  of  silver  will  go  any  further 
than  by  the  old  method,  nor  has  it  been  stated  by  the  proposer,  in 
the  process  that  he  has  observed,  that  any  reduction  of  the  baser  metal 
accompanies  that  of  the  silver.  On  the  other  hand  there  exist  very 
strong  objections  to  the  introduction  of  lead  oxide,  and  if  precipitated 
in  the  presence  of  organic  matter,  it  exhibits  a  strong  tendency  to 
form  insoluble  compounds  with  it.  And  if  albumenised  paper  be  that 
which  is  used,  a  combination  with  the  albumen  could  scarcefy  fail 
to  take  place.  We  know  that  the  silver  cannot  be  wholly  removed 
from  albumenised  paper  by  hyposulphite  of  soda — a  fact  that  has 
been  stated  on  competent  authority,  and  which  I  have  myself  fully 
verified;  and  it  appears  likely  that  portions  of  lead  will  also  remain 
in  insoluble  combination.  The  existence  of  lead  in  the  finished 
picture  could  not  be  otherwise  than  a  disadvantage.  It  would  tend 
to  darken,  by  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  and  this  darkening 
would  have  an  unfavourable  result  upon  the  high  lights  and  skies. 

Not  very  long  since  Mr.  Francis  G.  Eliot  proposed  in  one  of  your 
English  contemporaries  to  combine  a  pigment  printing  process  with 
Poitevin’s  tartrate  of  iron  process.  As  in  Poitevin’s  method  the 
parts  exposed  to  light  become  soluble,  Mr.  Eliot  suggested  the  use  of 
black  paper  and  to  cover  it  with  a  white  pigment,  so  that  where  the 
fight  penetrated  the  negative,  the  white  pigment  was  thereby  ren¬ 
dered  soluble,  and  the  black  under  it  became  exposed  by  the 
subsequent  washing.  These  suggestions  have  been  approvingly 
quoted  in  several  photographic  journals,  both  foreign  and  English, 
evidently  with  little  examination  and  less  reflection.  The  author 
does  not  appear  to  have  verified  them  by  any  experiment  whatever, 
as  would  appear  from  the  fact  that  he  proposes  to  use  oxide  of  zinc 
as  his  white  pigment,  and  then  to  sensitise  with  an  iron  solution. 
Now,  as  zinc  has  a  higher  place  than  iron  in  the  electro-chemical 
scale,  it  necessarily  follows  that  an  iron  salt  is  at  once  decomposed  by 
the  oxide  of  zinc  which  it  is  intended  to  sensitise  ;  the  white  pigment 
is  thus  instantly  converted  into  brick-red  oxide  of  iron,  and .  the 
surface  becomes  wholly  insensitive.  My  attention  has  been  especially 
called  to  these  remarks  from  the  fact  that  I  long  since  made  experi¬ 
ments  of  a  somewhat  similar  sort,  using  as  my  white  pigment  the 
sulphate  of  baryta,  which  is  very  permanent,  and  not  liable  to  the 
objections  just  mentioned.  But  the  pictures  obtained  in  this  way 


were  most  unpromising,  and  I  saw  little  prospect  that  further  work 
would  develope  anything  of  interest. 

It  has  been  ingeniously  proposed  by  an  English  photographer  to 
obviate  the  difficulty  of  removing  alkaline  hyposulphites  from 
paper  by  not  permitting  them  to  enter.  This  was  to  be  effected  by 
rendering  the  paper  waterproof  with  gutta-percha  varnish,  after 
which  it  was  passsed  through  the  ordinary  manipulations.  Many  ex¬ 
periments  have  been  made  as  to  the  proper  strength  of  varnish  and 
suitable  treatment — in  fact,  as  to  every  part  of  the  operation  except 
the  cardinal  point,  to  wit,  whether  the  hyposulphite  was  excluded 
from  the  paper.  It  seemed  improbable  that  if  the  coating  was 
sufficient  to  exclude  aqueous  solution,  the  paper  would  be  capable 
of  taking  up  the  chloride  sufficiently  to  be  sensitised ;  and,  as  the 
latter  certainly  took  place,  it  seemed  impossible  that  the  coating 
should  be  really  waterproof.  Experiment  fully  confirmed  this 
anticipation.  Any  one  desiring  to  satisfy  himself  can  easily  do  so 
as  follows ; — Let  markings  be  made  on  a  piece  of  paper  with  any 
chemical  reagent,  and,  after  drying,  soak  the  paper  in  the  varnish 
recommended.  After  thorough  drying,  immerse  the  paper  in  an 
aqueous  solution  of  any  reagent  capable  of  giving  a  visible  reaction 
with  the  first.  In  a  few  minutes  the  coating  will  be  penetrated  and 
the  reaction  produced.  Whether  this  is  an  osmotic  phenomenon,  or 
whether  the  covering  of  gutta-percha  is  not  continuous.  I  shall  not 
undertake  to  decide ;  but  I  can  aver  that  paper  immersed  in  a 
varnish  containing  even  more  than  twice  the  proportion  of  gutta¬ 
percha  directed  is  not  rendered  impervious.  In  my  opinion  the  coat 
would  offer  a  much  more  serious  obstacle  to  the  washing  out  of  the 
hyposulphite  than  to  its  entrance. 

Many  processes  have  been  of  late  proposed  for  the  production  of 
positive  prints  without  the  use  of  silver  or  gold.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  ingenuity  employed  in  this  way  is  wrongly  directed.  Apait 
from  carbon  processes,  our  best  hopes  of  permanency  must  depend 
upon  the  use  of  those  metals  which,  like  gold,  offer  resistance  to 
atmospheric  agencies ;  and  when  we  leave  the  group  of  the  noble 
metals  we  at  once  find  ourselves  involved  in  endless  dangers. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  by  Grime's  or  any  other  process 
we  were  able  to  produce  a  picture  formed  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  reduced  lead,  what  could  we  expect  from  such  a  picture  in 
respect  of  permanence  ?  Metallic  lead,  in  a  state  of  extremely 
fine  division  (as  when  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  tartrate  of  lead  i, 
oxidises  so  rapidly  as  to  take  fire  by  mere  exposure  to  the  air ; 
whereas  reduced  gold,  be  it  in  a  state  of  never  so  fine  division,  is 
absolutely  permanent.  Again :  various  processes  have  been  of  late 
devised  based  on  the  use  of  cyanides  and  sulphocyanides.  all  sub¬ 
stances  easily  liable  to  decomposition.  Amongst  cyanides  the 
Prussian  blues  are  regarded  as  remarkable  for  their  comparative 
permanence ;  and  yet  I  have  satisfied  myself  beyond  a  doubt  that 
pictures  printed  in  that  variety  of  Prussian  blue  known  as  “  Turnbull's 
blue”  (3  Fe  Cj",  2  Fe2  Cy3),  will  not  resist  the  continued  action  of 
fight;  and  if  these  cyanides  are  not  practically  permanent,  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  any  others  will  prove  to  be  more  so.  Now 
the  actual  value  of  the  silver  and  gold  consumed  in  the  production  of 
photographs  is  so  small,  compared  with  the  labour  and  attention 
requisite  to  produce  them,  that  to  jeopardise  their  permanency  for  so 
unimportant  an  economy  would  be  anything  but  wise.  The  true 
direction  in  which  to  seek  for  useful  novelty,  as  respects  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  positives,  is  now  unquestionably  that  which  attracts  so  many 
—carbon  printing.  It  may  yet  be  found  that  carbon  printing  may 
prove  susceptible  of  improvements  that  will  render  it  easier,  as  well 
as  more  permanent,  than  the  processes  now  in  general  use.  Whoever 
will  solve  the  problem  effectually  will  confer  a  boon  on  photography 
greater  than  any  since  Talbot  discovered  the  possibifify  of  developing 
a  latent  image.  That  discovery  will  probably  never  be  surpassed  or 
even  equalled  in  importance  by  any  that  will  ever  be  made  in  the 
domain  of  photography. 

The  question  whether  the  copying  of  engravings  can  be  best 
effected  in  direct  sunlight  or  in  diffused  fight  appears  to  be  still 
unsettled.  Mr.  Coleman  Sellers,  of  this  city,  in  a  paper  recently 
published  by  him,  mentions  that  after  making  a  number  of  compara¬ 
tive  experiments  with  care,  lie  has  been  led  to  prefer  direct  sunlight ; 
and  such,  I  think,  is  the  general  opinion  in  this  country.  Some  time 
since,  when  engaged  in  some  technical  examination,  I  had  a  number 
of  negatives  made  by  Mr.  Isaac  Helm,  of  this  city,  a  professional 
photographer  who  has  given  special  attention  to  this  branch  of  the 
art.  These  negatives  are  so  fine  that  some  engraved  engine  work— 
so  fine  that  the  fines  could  be  scarcely  separated  without  a  micro- 
SCOpe — was  copied  full  size,  and  well  enough  to  print  so  correctly  that 
the  prints  were  indistinguishable  even  with  a  good  glass  from  the 
originals ;  and  this,  although  the  prints  were  made  on  rather  rough 
bank  note  paper,  entirely '‘without  the  aid  of  albumen,  gelatine,  or 
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other  similar  substance.  All  these  negatives  were  taken  with  a 
Harrison’s  orthoscopic  objective,  ancl  in  direct  sunlight.  Mr.  Seibert, 
another  professional  photographer,  who  executed  some  good  work  for 
me,  placed  his  originals  in  direct  sunlight,  and  gave  an  extremely 
short  exposure,  so  that  he  obtained  extremely  thin  negatives,  scarcely 
thicker  than  collodion  positives.  These  he  forced  up  with  corrosive 
sublimate  and  alkaline  sulphites  to  the  required  strength.  Waldack 
and  others  operate  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner,  using  direct  sun¬ 
light.  On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Vogel,  in  a  recent  number  of 
Photographisches  Arcliiv,  ascribes  to  negatives  produced  by  the 
use  of  direct  sunlight  a  tendency  to  afford  grey  prints.  It  seems 
not  improbable  that  the  condition  of  the  collodion  and  the  bath 
may  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  matter,  and  that  a  delicate, 
sensitive  collodion,  freshly  prepared  and  used  with  a  new  bath,  would 
work  best  with  strong  diffused  light ;  whereas  an  inferior  collodion,  not 
fresh,  and  used  with  an  average  bath,  would  do  best  with  strong  sun¬ 
light.  For  my  own  part,  as  a  general  thing  I  prefer  the  direct  sun¬ 
light.  I  do  not,  however,  either  redevelope  or  intensify,  but  use  an 
entirely  new  method  of  development  to  which  I  am  disposed  to 
attribute  very  material  advantages,  and  which  I  propose  shortly  to 
describe. 

I  have  described  in  the  last  number  of  the  Philadelphia  Photo¬ 
grapher  a  new  method  of  cleaning  glass  plates  which  I  have  used 
exclusively  for  a  long  time  past,  and  found  very  effectual  for  many 
years.  I  have  been  accustomed  to  remove  obstinate  portions  of 
organic  matter  from  chemical  vessels  by  means  of  chromic  and 
sulphuric  acids — an  idea  first  suggested  by  Boettger.  About  a  year 
since  it  occurred  to  me  that,  as  the  dirt  on  new  glass  plates  was 
altogether  organic,  it  would  he  easily  removable  by  the  same  means ; 
and  in  old  plates  the  dirt  is  either  also  organic  or  consists  in  part  of 
silver ;  and  as  silver  is  easily  soluble  hr  mixed  acids,  they  are 
equally  suitable  for  removing  it.  A  trial  confirmed  this  expecta¬ 
tion  so  fully  that  I  have  never  once  employed  any  other  method, 
nor  do  I  think  any  one  will  who  once  tries  it.  About  an  ounce  each 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  of  bichromate  of  potash  are  to  be  dissolved  to 
the  pint  of  water,  and  the  glass  is  to  be  left  in  the  bath  over  night. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  bath  should  be  of  such  a  size 
that  the  plates  may  just  overlap  each  other,  and  thus  keep  each 
other  apart,  and  suffer  the  liquid  to  circulate  freely  between  them. 
After  remaining  for  some  hours,  or  over  night,  in  this  bath,  they 
require  nothing  but  rinsing  with  clear  water  and  wiping  dry  with 
soft  paper. 

This  bath  solution  also  answers  very  well  for  removing  silver 
stains  from  the  skin.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being  far  less 
objectionable  than  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  will  remove  even  stains 
which  have  been  exposed  to  fight.  It  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  used 
carelessly  or  recklessly,  but  there  is  no  danger  resulting  from  its 
use  which  is  in  any  way  comparable  with  those  attached  to  the  alka¬ 
line  cyanides.  M.  Carey  Lea. 

Philadelphia,  Oct.  19£/i,  1864. 


HINTS  CONCERNING  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  A 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY.* 

I  have  a  few  words  to  say,  which  I  think  may  be  useful  both  to  the 
ordinary  members  and  to  the  managers  of  this  Society ;  and,  as  I 
wish  to  be  as  brief  as  possible,  I  shall  at  once  proceed  to  my  subject. 

Our  little  community  consists  for  the  most  part  of  amateurs,  who 
generally  show  considerable  diffidence  in  coming  forward  to  express 
an  opinion  upon  any  subject  which  may  happen  to  be  under  discus¬ 
sion.  This  feeling  would  be  natural  and  commendable  on  the  part 
of  tyros,  who  find  themselves  in  the  presence  of  men  who  have 
entirely  mastered  any  subject,  and  who,  therefore,  could  not  be 
benefited  by  their  remarks.  But  the  case  is  entirely  different  with 
photography.  It  is  as  yet  only  an  experimental  science,  and,  if  we 
consider  it  from  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  is  in  a  very  crude  state 
indeed.  None  of  its  discoveries  have  been  made  through  pure  induc¬ 
tion  :  they  have  all  been  derived  from  experiment.  Thus  far,  then, 
we  are  only  on  the  threshold  of  photographic  knowledge,  without  a 
compass  to  guide  us  through  the  unknown  path  which  leads  to  the 
inner  room ;  and  not  until  we  know  the  physical  nature  of  fight  and 
its  chemical  effect  in  the  formation  of  the  photographic  image,  can 
we  hope  to  proceed  inductively,  instead  of  groping  in  the  dark  as  we 
are  now  doing  by,  often  ill-directed,  experiments. 

This  is  the  reason  why  I  should  wish  to  impress  on  the  members 
of  this  Society  the  importance  of  observing  and  recording  for  the 
benefit  of  others  all  unusual  phenomena  which  may  come  under 
their  notice.  It  may  safely  be  said,  that  there  is  no  one,  who  has 
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worked  even  for  a  short  time  at  photography,  that  has  not  stumbled 
on  some  fact  unknown  to  Ins  more  experienced  brethren.  For  my 
own  part,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  my  obligations  to  junior 
pupils,  who  have  brought  under  my  notice  phenomena  which  had 
previously  escaped  my  own  observation.  Dare  any  one  of  us  say 
that  he  knows  even  a  tithe  of  what  lias  been  observed,  but  perhaps 
not  recorded,  by  his  predecessors?  Hence,  then,  the  importance  of 
bringing  forward  for  discussion  unusual  phenomena  in  photography, 
be  they  connected  with  failure  or  success. 

The  record  of  failures  I  should  particularly  insist  on  us  useful,  for 
an  investigation  into  the  cause  of  these  is  often  the  most  perl',  ct 
method  of  arriving  at  success.  But  the  conditions  under  which  they 
have  occurred  should  be  faithfully  noted  and  mentioned,  otherwise 
there  is  much  chance  of  the  observer  himself  and  others  being  misled. 
Many,  I  fear  too  many,  of  us  are  somewhat  destitute  of  moral  courage, 
and  shrink  from  an  exposure  of  our  little  weaknesses;  hence  the  gene¬ 
ral  photograpliic  community  is  the  loser.  On  the  other  hand  we  are 
proud  of  our  successes,  and  Haunt  them  before  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
while  our  failures  are  placed  out  of  sight  on  the  back  shelf,  and  no 
more  heard  of  nor  cared  for.  This  should  not  be.  These  same 
failures,  so  ignominiously  dealt  with,  were  their  history  known  and 
their  nature  properly  studied,  might  teach  us  a  lesson  of  much  value, 
and  perhaps  contain  the  germ  of  what  may  hereafter  grow  into  nu 
important  discovery.  Photographers  should  not  bo  ashamed  to  confess 
their  failures,  nor  should  they  allow  them  to  pass  from  under  notice 
without  endeavouring  to  investigate  fully  the  cause.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  how  many  failures,  compared  with  then1  successes, 
such  men  as  Wilson,  Bedford,  England,  and  many  others  eminent  in 
our  art,  could  conscientiously  record.  Perhaps,  comparatively 
speaking,  they  would  show  fewer  than  others,  but  that  arises  from 
their  having  practised  and  stedfastly  adhered  to  certain  principles 
and  modes  of  manipulation  which  their  continued  experience  has  j 
taught  them  to  be  the  best. 

Let  me  not  be  charged  with  disparaging  the  efforts  of  our  best 
professional  photographers,  when  I  state  my  opinion  that  the  further  I 
development  of  our  art  rests  not  with  them.  They  are  interested  in 
turning  it  to  commercial  advantage  for  the  sake  of  earning  a  fiveli-  I 
hood,  rather  than  in  conducting  experiments,  from  which  they  may  i 
reap  no  pecuniary  advantage.  With  amateurs,  who  have  means  at  1 
their  disposal  from  other  sources,  this  duty  rests.  I  do  not  think  I  i 
could  point  out  to  you  a  single  discoverer  in  photography  who  has — 

I  will  not  say  made  a  fortune — but  who  has  not,  on  the  other  hand,  i 
wasted  his  means  in  the  attempt.  Those  who  have  profited  by  the 
labours  of  the  discoverer,  have  in  many  cases  developed  more  fully 
his  idea,  without,  however,  having  suggested  a  single  step  in  advance 
of  wrhat  was  already  known. 

The  humble  experimentalist  in  photography,  if  he  possess  the 
power  of  observation,  is  perhaps  as  likely  to  make  a  discovery  as  the 
most  expert  proficient,  simply  because  both  are  equally  ignorant  of 
the  physical  nature  of  fight.  But  he  must  work,  so  to  speak,  with 
his  eyes  open,  and  not  be  deterred  by  repeated  failures.  He  should 
also,  when  in  doubt  and  difficulty,  lay  his  case  before  las  photographic 
brethren  for  consultation  and  advice.  This  I  consider  to  be  one  of 
the  principal  objects  of  a  society  like  ours. 

Let  me,  therefore,  impress  upon  amateurs  and  experimentalists  the 
importance  of  carefully  recording  both  their  failures  and  successes,  j 
and  strenuously  fighting  against  that  repugnance  which  one  not 
unnaturally  feels  at  publishing  his  failures. 

Thus  much  for  the  duties  of  the  private  members  of  the  Society,  j 
Let  me  now  refer  for  a  moment  to  the  duties  of  the  committee  of 
management. 

The  gentlemen  who  are  entrusted  with  the  responsibilities  of  that 
position  are  generally  supposed  to  be  those  most  interested  in  the 
well-being  of  the  Society,  and  they  are  placed  there  for  the  purpose 
of  stimulating  the  exertions  of  members  in  forwarding  the  general 
interests  of  photography,  and  of  their  own  Society  in  particular. 
They  are  generally  supposed  to  be  men  who  have  already  done  good 
service  to  the  cause,  and  it  is  therefore  expected  that  they  will  not 
relax  their  efforts  when  put  into  positions  of  honour  and  responsi¬ 
bility.  On  them  depends  the  influence  of  the  Society  for  good  or 
for  evil ;  and  I  would,  therefore,  consider  it  incumbent  on  all  who 
allow  themselves  to  be  placed  in  this  position,  to  have  carefully 
weighed  the  responsibilities  of  their  office,  and  not  to  consider  it  a 
mere  sinecure  until  which  they  have  practically  nothing  to  do — a 
situation  of  trust  which  entails  upon  them  no  duties. 

It  is,  I  apprehend,  the  duty  of  the  committee  to  provide  a  supply 
of  matter  to  be  discussed  at  the  regular  meetings  of  the  Society. 
This  should  be  done  in  sufficient  time  to  allow  a  notice  to  be  sent  to 
each  member  of  the  subject  to  be  brought  before  them  at  the  next 
meeting.  I  consider  this  of  great  importance,  because  the  members 
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who  have  an.  intention  of  being  present  will  thus  have  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  experimenting  upon,  reading  up,  classifying  experiments  on, 
and  generally  making  themselves  acquainted  with,  the  subject  to  be 
brought  under  consideration. 

So  much  for  the  duties  of  the  committee.  And  now  a  word  in 
conclusion. 

Let  our  proceedings  be  always  conducted  with  that  spirit  of  mutual 
forbearance  which  has  hitherto  characterised  us ;  let  each  member, 
who  has  got  anything  to  say,  speak  out  Iris  mind  without  fear  or 
favour,  and  let  even  our  youngest  and  most  diffident  member  rest 
assured  that  in  relating  his  experience,  no  matter  how  elementary 
it  may  have  been,  he  will  always  be  listened  to  with  attention, 

:  because  the  facts  which  lie  may  bring  forward  are  possibly  those  which 
have  escaped  the  attention  of  the  most  experienced  experimentalist, 
and  may  be  facts  of  such  a  nature  as  may  lead  to  results  the  magni¬ 
tude  and  importance  of  which  could  not  possibly  be  estimated  at  the 
time.  George  Dawson,  A.M. 


AMELIORATION  OF  SOME  DEFECTS  IN  TANNIN 
PLATES. 

The  advance  of  photography  is  so  rapid  that  photographers  continually 
find  themselves  adopting  new  processes,  and  insensibly  acting  upon 
new  theories— at  one  time  neglecting  a  condition  formerly  regarded  as  a 
sine  qua  non  of  even  tolerable  photography,  and  at  another  time  scrupu¬ 
lously  exact  upon  points  formerly  regarded  as  of  minor  importance. 

But,  however  theoretical  views  and  practical  processes  may  change, 
we  have  thus  far  no  reason  to  be  sanguine  that  any  advance  will 
place  us  beyond  the  region  of  photographic  comets,  moons,  and  so 
forth. .  Indeed,  on  the  contrary,  all  progress  in  dry  processes  in  the 
direction  of  increased  rapidity  has  been  attended  with  increased 
liability  to  these  annoyances.  Defects  similar,  or  even  identical,  in 
appearance  may  be  the  results  of  such  a  multitude  of  different 
causes,  which  in  many  cases  defy  investigation  or  even  conjecture, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  prescribe  this  or  that  mode  of  treatment  as  an 
infallible  panacea  for  the  evils.  They  can,  indeed,  often  be  traced 
directly  to  impurities  in  the  materials  employed,  or  carelessness  in 
manipulation,  or  to  some  deviation  from  old  and  sure  methods — a 
cut-off  to  save  time  and  labour ;  but  with  regard  to  the  obscure  causes, 

:  an  eminent  photographer,  as  well  as  man  of  science,  had  a  stereo- 
i  typed  answer  of  “  some  error  in  manipulation  ”  for  tyros  who 
afflicted  him  with  interrogatories.  The  jeremiads,  however,  of  old 
photographers,  which  form  so  large  a  part  of  current  photographic 
literature  as  well  as  of  the  conversation  Avherever  two  or  three  pho- 
1  tographers  are  found  together,  show  this  laconic  answer  to  be  simply 
a  confession  of  weakness. 

In  my  own  experience — especially  with  the  tannin  process — I  have 
frequently  been  enabled,  by  means  of  an  exposure  much  longer  than 
that  absolutely  necessary  to  bring  out  all  the  details  of  the  view,  to 
ameliorate,  and  even  totally  remove,  annoyances  in  some  apparently 
desperate  cases.  The  method  of  development  in  the  tannin  process — 
which  is  one  of  its  crowning  excellencies — allows  very  wide  limits  in 
length  of  exposure.  If,  for  example,  an  exposure  of  five  minutes  be 
the  minimum  necessary  for  a  perfect  negative,  an  exposure  of  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  will  give  equally  good  results  if  the  developer  be  ad¬ 
justed  to  that  circumstance.  By  long  exposure  we  obtain  such  an 
intensity  of  effect  of  the  light  coming  from  the  objects  before  the 
camera,  that  we  are  able  to  render  it  visible — that  is  develope  it — 
without  resorting  to  such  energetic  and  prolonged  action  of  a  developing 
agent  as  to  reach  the  sources  of  many  eyesores,  which  usually  mani- 
i  fest  themselves  in  all  their  ugliness  in  the  latter  stages  of  development, 
although  at  first  invisible  or  trivial  in  appearance. 

The  following  experiments,  which  can  easily  be  repeated,  will 
illustrate  the  matter : — 

1.  One  half  of  a  tannin  plate,  prepared  with  the  usual  care,  was 
1  exposed  to  bright  diffused  daylight  for  an  instant,  by  removing  and 
!  quickly  replacing  a  black  cloth.  The  plate  was  then  exposed  in  a 

'  binocular  camera  to  a  well-lighted  view  for  the  minimum  length  of 
time  required  for  a  good  negative,  and  developed  in  the  usual  way. 
Upon  one  half  impenetrable  fog  set  in  with  the  first  manifestations  of 
a  picture,  whilst,  by  continuing  the  development  as  usual,  the  other 
half  gave  a  clear,  beautiful  negative  full  of  details. 

2.  Half  of  another  plate  similarly  prepared  was  treated  in  the 
:  same  way  to  bright  diffused  daylight,  and  the  plate  afterwards 

exposed  to  the  same  view  under  the  same  conditions  as  No.  1,  but 
five  times  as  long.  It  was  then  developed  with  a  minimum  of  pyro- 
gallic  acid,  a  few  drops  of  strong  acetic  acid  having  been  added  to 
the  developer,  and  more  than  the  usual  quantity  of  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  and  citric  acid.  The  result  was  an  excellent  negative,  with 
good  contrast  and  full  of  details,  without  a  trace  of  fog  on  either  half. 


Here  an  amply  sufficient  source  of  fog  was  present  on  one  half  of 
the  plate,  but  the  fog  required  development.  By  using  a  feebler 
developer,  retarded  by  a  larger  than  usual  quantity  of  acid,  the  pro¬ 
per  amount  of  silver  was  precipitated,  and  with  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  could  be  attracted  and  appropriated  by  the  iodide  and  bro¬ 
mide  of  silver,  which  had  been  most  energetically  affected  by  light. 

In  the  development  of  every  negative  the  parts  most  affected  by 
light  appeared  first,  and  the  operation  can  be  checked  long  before 
multitudes  of  details  which  have  made  sufficient  impression  to  be 
developable  have  made  their  appearance.  So,  in  the  above  case,  we 
stop  the  development  before  we  reach  the  effect  of  the  diffused  day¬ 
light,  which  produces  the  fog. 

So  also  in  all  processes  we  employ  weak  developing  solutions,  and 
restrain  their  action  by  acids  to  prevent  fogging  by  the  precipitation 
of  silver  with  greater  rapidity,  and  in  greater  quantity  than  can  be 
taken  up  by  the  parts  affected  by  light.  My  plan  lias  been  to  keep  on 
hand  three  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  citric  acid,  each  contain¬ 
ing  twenty  grains  of  nitrate  to  the  ounce  of  water,  the  quantity  of  citric 
acid  varying  from  twenty  to  eighty  grains,  using  the  solution  adapted 
to  the  character  of  the  view,  its  lighting,  and  the  length  of  exposure. 

As  previous  exposure  to  light,  within  limits,  of  course,  seems  from 
the  above  experiments  to  be  perfectly  harmless,  unless  it  be  necessary 
to  use  an  energetic  developer,  so  there  are  many  other  sources  of 
annoyance  that  require  our  assistance  to  enable  them  to  afflict  us. 

Glass  of  inferior  quality  is  a  frequent  cause  of  complaint,  and, 
having  a  supply  of  it  on  hand,  I  tanninised  a  number  of  plates  of  it, 
and  made  a  systematic  test  of  the  effect  of  long  exposure.  I  found 
that  the  number  and  vigour  of  the  defects  could  be  perceptibly 
diminished;  and,  in  order  to  render  the  testimony  as  decided  as 
possible,  gave  one  half  of  each  of  several  plates  a  minimum  and  the 
other  half  a  maximum  exposure,  cut  the  plate,  and  developed  the 
halves  separately.  I  found  the  advantage  to  he  decidedly  with 
the  maximum  exposure. 

The  advantage  of  lengthy  exposure  has  been  long  noticed,  but 
perhaps  not  as  fully  appreciated  as  it  should  be.  The  treatment  ia 
not  recommended  as  a  remedy  for  inferior  plates,  but  as  a  guarantee 
for  good  plates,  as  it  will  frequently  keep  in  obscurity  defects  in  the 
best  of  plates,  which  are  the  result  of  causes  comparatively  neutral, 
unless  violently  attacked  by  a  developer,  and  which  will  creep  in  in 
spite  of  excessive  care,  as  everyone’s  experience  with  any  of  the  im¬ 
proved  methods  of  development  will  testify. 

The  time  spent  in  exposure  is  much  shorter  and  more  agreeably 
passed  than  that  employed  in  the  preparation  and  subsequent  treat¬ 
ment  of  a  plate,  and  by  making  a  slight  additional  sacrifice  of  time  at 
this  stage,  by  using  a  very  small  diaphragm  (in  my  own  practice  one- 
sixth  of  an  inch),  and  focussing  upon  plain  glass  by  means  of  a  com¬ 
pound  microscope,  negatives  sharp  in  all  distances,  and,  when  the 
contrasts  are  strong,  much  softer,  may  be  obtained — perfect  treasures 
in  these  days  of  enlarging  cameras. 

Besides,  the  feeling  of  indifference  or  of  defiance  with  which  all 
kinds  of  animated  objects  may  be  regarded — even  inquiring-minded 
small  boys — is  a  great  satisfaction.  The  impressions  of  these  objects 
are  in  character  like  some  causes  of  defects,  so  weak  in  comparison 
with  that  of  light  coming  from  the  stationaiy  objects,  that  they  may 
be  considered  as  photographic  infinitesimals,  and  be  neglected. 

As,  however,  the  rays  of  light  coming  from  feebly-illuminated 
objects  seem  to  gain  "in  influence,  during  exposure,  upon  those 
coming  from  the  highest  lights,  and  thus,  if  exposure  be  continued 
long  enough,  produce  flatness  of  tone  in  the  negative ;  so  also 
defects  of  irregular  reflection  in  the  lens,  which  with  more  rapid 
exposure  do  not  manifest  themselves,  make  their  appearance  when 
a  slow  process  and  small  diaphragm  is  used.  I  have  worked  with 
a  landscape  camera  which,  with  wet  collodion,  gave  clear,  unexcep¬ 
tional  results  with  the  different  diaphragms  attached  ;  but  with  the 
tannin  process  and  the  smallest  diaphragm,  and  sufficient  exposure  to 
give  a  good  negative,  always  gave  a  fog  on  the  central  part  of  the  plate. 

Prolonged  development,  even  with  a  weak  developer,  is  accompanied 
by  increased  tenderness  of  the  film  and  disposition  to  leave  the  glass ; 
but  this  evil  I  have  found  generally  less  to  be  feared  with  plates  that 
have  been  dried  by  artificial  heat  than  with  those  that  have  been 
allowed  to  dry  spontaneously.  The  previous  coating  of  wax,  sug¬ 
gested  by  Mr.  Wenderoth,  also  lessens  the  liability  to  this  defect,  as 
well  as  those  incident  to  inferior  glass. 

The  darkening  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  plate  on  the  application  of 
the  tannin  solution  is  a  frequent  cause  of  complaint,  arising  fiom  the 
presence  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  can  be  best  avoided  by  draining  the 
collodion  completely  from  the  edge  by  a  slip  of  filtering  paper,  and  by 
remembering  that  the  amount  of  washing  a  plate  requires  is  in  some 
decree  dependent  on  the  character  of  the  collodion  employed. 

Giessen,  October  22nd,  1864.  Charles  F.  Hmes,  Prof. 
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SKETCHES  OF  EMINENT  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


JOSEPH  NICEPHORE  NIEPCE.* 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  at  Chalon-sur-Saone,  on  the  7th 
of  March,  1765.  He  belonged  to  a  highly  respectable  family.  His 
father,  Claude  Niepce,  who  was  a  distinguished  magistrate,  being 
squire,  councillor  of  the  king,  and  receiver  of  consignments  to  the 
bailiwick  and  ehancellerie  of  Chalon,  was  married  to  Mdlle.  Barrault, 
the  daughter  of  an  eminent  advocate.  They  were  the  parents  of  four 
children,  Nicephore  Niepce  being  the  second. 

The  childhood  and  youth  of  Niepce  was  happily  passed  in  the 
bosom  of  an  intelligent  family,  surrounded  by  everything  necessary 
to  comfort  and  ease,  and  he  even  reached  his  twenty-seventh  year 
before  he  began  to  feel  it  to  be  necessary  to  take  into  serious  con¬ 
sideration  the  question  what  should  be  his  profession.  He  had  not  yet 
given  his  own  future  any  serious  thought.  His  natural  disposition  had 
led  him  to  postpone  the  decision  of  this  question ;  for  his  was  a  gentle, 
dreaming,  poetic  nature,  and  he  was  content  to  permit  himself  to 
drift  along  the  stream  of  life,  finding  sufficient  to  amuse  or  interest 
his  mind  in  the  ever- changing  present,  without  asking  whither  he 
was  tending  or  what  would  probably  be  his  destiny.  Moreover,  the 
fashion  of  the  times  contributed  to  encourage  him  in  tins  careless 
disregard  of  the  future.  The  hurry  and  eagerness  to  enter  into  active 
life,  civil  and  military,  which  characterises  the  young  Frenchman  of 
the  present  day  was  then  almost  unknown,  although  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  that,  as  a  general  rule,  success  was  quite  as  often  gained  by  those 
who  adopted  the  rule  of  making  haste  slowly,  as  it  is  now  by  those 
who  are  so  much  more  anxious  to  make  an  early  and  an  eager  start. 
The  tendency  of  the  times,  conjoined  with  the  influence  of  Iris  own 
romantic  and  reflective  disposition,  caused  his  start  into  active  life  to 
be  even  later  than  usual ;  and  perhaps  it  would  have  been  postponed 
still  further  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  events  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion. 

The  wild  storm  had  long  been  gathering,  and  the  threatening 
clouds  of  war  and  tumult  were  now  only  waiting  for  a  signal  to  break 
with  fury  over  the  nation.  The  advent  of  the  party  of  the  Girondists 
to  power  in  March,  1792,  was  the  needed  signal;  for  it  was  followed 
by  an  immediate  declaration  of  war.  King  Louis  himself  announced 
it  to  the  Assembly  on  the  20th  of  April  following.  All  Europe  was 
now  to  enter  on  a  momentous  struggle  which,  whether  we  contem¬ 
plate  the  mighty  interests  involved,  or  consider  the  untold  miseries 
and  sacrifices  it  entailed,  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  When  the  sad  days  of  The  Terror  arrived,  and  the  commo¬ 
tions  of  a  civil  war  made  themselves  felt  even  beside  the  peaceful 
hearth  of  the  honest  receiver  of  consignments,  young  Niepce  saw 
clearly  that  it  was  necessary  to  attach  himself  to  something  definite 
in  the  midst  of  the  general  agitation,  and  achieve  for  himself  a  posi¬ 
tion  which  might  possibly  secure  the  future.  In  a  time  of  revolu¬ 
tion  there  are  many  reasons  why  a  young  man  should  incline 
towards  a  military  career.  His  native  land  calls  for  him ;  friends 
and  companions  are  going;  the  prospect  of  a  rapid  and  honour¬ 
able  advancement  is  a  good  one;  and,  while  authority  and 
law  and  order  are  all  being  overturned  in  civil  life,  the  very  same 
elements  of  security  are  being  re-established  by  the  iron  hand  of  the 
military  power.  Niepce  felt  all  this,  and  he  became  a  soldier.  He 
entered  the  twelfth  regiment  of  infantry  on  the  10th  of  May,  1792, 
as  a  second  lieutenant.  One  year  later  (during  which  Louis  X'VI. 
had  been  beheaded,  and  France  found  herself  at  war  with  nearly  all 
Europe  combined),  on  the  6th  of  May,  1793,  he  passed,  with  the  grade 
of  lieutenant,  to  the  second  battalion  of  the  eighty-third  demi-brigade, 
and  made  with  it  the  campaign  of  Cagliari.  Next  he  was  ordered 
into  Italy,  where  he  was  engaged  in  two  battles.  On  the  18tli  Ventose 
of  the  year  II,  he  became  aide  to  the  Adjutant- General  Frottier;  but 
about  tills  time  an  epidemic  which  prevailed  in  the  army  attacked 
him,  and  this  circumstance,  joined  to  the  extreme  feebleness  of  his 
eyesight,  forced  him  to  quit  a  career  in  which  he  had  already  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself.  A  military  life  was  not  his  destiny. 

On  the  30th  Brumaire  of  the  year  III.  (Nov.  25,  1794),  he  ob¬ 
tained  a  position  which  was  much  better  adapted  than  a  military 
life  could  possibly  be  to  his  delicate  health,  his  quiet  tastes,  and  mild 
and  gentle  character.  He  was  appointed  Administrator  of  the 
District  of  Nice,  which  belonged  then  to  France ;  and  he  kept  this 
position,  and  fulfilled  its  duties,  till  the  year  1801.  He  was  then 
thirty-six  years  of  age. 

During  this  period  the  revolutionary  tempest  had  spent  its  fury  : 
a  period  of  peace  intervened.  Bonaparte  was  now  First  Consul,  and 


sagacious,  and  highly  beneficial  to  France.  His  task  \va.^  nothin" 
less  than  the  reconstruction  of  society,  which  had  lapsed  almost  into 
a  state  of  chaos;  and  the  versatile  genius  and  wonderful  industry  of 
the  First  Consul  was  carrying  new  life  and  energy  into  every  de¬ 
partment  of  the  social  system.  Thousands  of  Frenchmen  who  lnul 
been  compelled  to  flee  from  their  country  came  back  to  it.  There 
was  a  general  returning  to  the  old  homes  and  firesides.  It  was 
natural  that  it  should  be  so.  Niepce  also  came  to  seat  himself  again 
at  the  paternal  hearth.  Nor  did  he  come  alone;  he  brought  with 
him  three  loved  ones — his  wife,  his  son,  and  his  eldest  brother,  who, 
after  long  and  perilous  wanderings,  had  rejoined  him  in  Piedmont. 

Now  commenced  liis  real  life. 

(To  be  continued.  ) 


OBITUARY — On  Sunday  last,  the  30th  ult.,  an  earnest  and  ahle 
worker  in  our  art-science  was  removed  from  the  scene  of  his  labours. 
On  that  day  died  Mr.  John  Glover,  of  Liverpool,  in  tho  33rd  year  of 
his  age.  Mr.  Glover,  succumbing  to  an  attack  of  typhus  fever,  has  thus 
suddenly  been  snatched  away  in  the  prime  of  manhood.  At  tho  time  of 
his  death  he  filled  the  office  of  Secretary  to  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photo¬ 
graphic  Association — indeed  the  deceased  was  a  prime  mover  in  the  organi¬ 
sation  and  establishment  of  that  Association — and  as  a  mark  of  respect  to 
the  memory  of  the  deceased  a  large  number  of  the  members  followed  his 
remains  to  their  last  resting-place  on  Tuesday.  Sincere  in  his  friendships, 
modest  and  retiring  in  disposition  and  manners,  unselfish  in  all  his  deal¬ 
ings  with  his  fellow  men,  Mr.  Glover,  in  private  life,  was  beloved  by  all 
who  had  the  privilege  of  his  acquaintance.  The  readers  of  this  Journal 
need  scarcely  be  reminded  of  his  many  excellent  communications,  which, 
during  past  years,  have  enriched  our  columns.  The  last  completed  article 
from  his  pen  appeared  in  the  number  of  this  Journal  for  October  7th— 
The  Bromide  Difficulties,  and  Details  of  a  Modified  Tannin  Process — which 
was  a  valuable  contribution  to  photographic  literature  and  science.  Tho 
beautiful  series  of  pictures  which  Mr.  Glover  produced  by  his  process 
was  noticed  at  some  length  in  the  same  number  which  contained  the 
details  of  the  process.  The  above  article  was  suggestive  ;  and,  had  the 
life  of  Mr.  Glover  been  spared  for  a  short  time  longer,  wo  have  reason  to 
know  that  his  active  mind  would  have  accomplished  still  more  in  the 
same  direction.  Not  only  his  confreres,  but  indeed  the  many  who  applied 
to  him  for  assistance,  even  from  distant  parts  of  the  country,  freely  par¬ 
took  of  his  ample  store  of  photographic  knowledgo  and  experience.  To 
tyros  in  the  art  he  was  gentle  and  communicative  ;  and  when  in  the  field 
with  his  beloved  camera  he  was  at  home  with  the  beautiful  in  nature. 
His  memory  will  long  be  revered  by  all  who  knew  him  intimately ; 
and  those  who  have  derived  assistance  and  encouragement  from  the 
results  of  his  enthusiastic  labours,  as  detailed  from  time  to  time  in  the 
columns  of  this  Journal,  will  at  least  respect  the  name  and  regret  the 
untimely  departure  from  amongst  us  of  the  late  John  Glover. 


<§wr  (Ibitcrriid  Cubic. 


The  Potter’s  Art  in  the  Stereoscope. 

By  C.  Alfieri. 

Such  is  the  designation  of  a  series  of  stereoscopic  pictures  illustrative  of 
the  potter’s  art,  and  by  means  of  which  the  possessor  of  this  series  can 
watch  the  whole  process  of  the  manufacture  at  his  own  fireside,  and 
without  the  trouble  and  expense  of  a  visit  to  Staffordshire. 

Ceramic  art  possesses  great  interest  and  importance  ;  and,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  no  attempt  has  been  previously  made  to  bring  before  the 
public,  by  means  of  photography,  the  various  mechanical  operations 
connected  with  it.  We  have  them  here  presented  in  systematic  order. 
We  are  first  shown  a  general  view  of  a  pottery,  and  then  the  clay  bank 
whence  the  materials  for  our  earthenware  are  procured.  We  are  then 
introduced  among  the  workmen,  and  passing  from  one  group  to  another 
we  feel  that  we  are  being  quite  initiated  in  the  manufacture  of  cups  and 
saucers  and  other  articles  of  domestic  use,  and  are  in  a  position  to  talk 
with  familiarity  on  the  subject.  After  watching  the  various  operations — 
the  turner  blowing  “dip,”  the  cup  maker,  the  plate  maker,  the  dish 
maker,  the  handlers,  the  printers,  the  painters,  &c. — we  are  then  ushered 
into  the  packing-room  ;  and  the  series  appropriately  closes  with  a  scene 
by  the  river  side  in  which  the  ware  is  being  “  sent  off.” 

Mr.  Alfieri  has  had  two  great  difficulties  to  contend  with  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  these  pictures.  In  the  first  place  most  of  the  views  are  taken 
in  the  interior  of  the  respective  workshops  of  each  department.  This 
gives  a  reality  to  the  subjects  which  they  would  not  otherwise  have 
possessed.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  has  greatly  increased  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  producing  pleasing  photographs;  for,  working  at  a  bench  in 
front  of  a  window,  as  most  of  the  workpeople  are,  it  is  evident  that  one  side 
must  have  been  in  very  deep  shadow  compared  with  that  immediately 
facing  the  window.  The  other  difficulty  arises  from  the  white  nature  of 
the  materials  depicted,  the  masses  of  white  porcelain  necessarily  present 
in  almost  every  picture  being  apt  to  produce  somewhat  of  a  patchy  effect. 
Mr.  Alfieri  has  managed  so  to  adjust  his  chemical  conditions  as  to  main- 
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tain  very  great  softness  under  such  trying  circumstances.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  of  most  of  the  figures  is  natural  and  good,  nearly  all  the  workmen 
being  represented  as  diligently  at  work,  instead  of  “  sitting  for  their 
portraits.”  The  series  altogether  is  one  calculated  to  interest  and 
instruct. 

Pictures  by  the  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

Among  the  members  of  this  Association  are,  doubtless,  to  be  found 
names  of  the  highest  distinction,  whether  as  regards  their  eminence  in 
the  science,  the  literature,  or  the  practice  of  photography.  To  inspect, 
as  we  have  frequently  done,  the  portfolios  of  this  Association  is  to  ex¬ 
perience  a  pleasure  of  no  ordinary  degree.  Several  weeks  since  we  gave 
a  report  of  the  prizes  which  were  awarded  at  the  last  meeting  for  the 
best  pictures  taken  during  the  past  year.  Most  of  our  readers  will  agree 
with  us  in  believing  that  in  the  award  of  the  prizes  the  claims  of  each 
picture  would  be  most  carefully  and  conscientiously  considered  by  Messrs. 
Glaisher  and  Shadbolt,  the  referees  of  the  Association. 

Some  of  these  prize  pictures  are  now  before  us  ;  but,  where  all  are  so 
good,  it  looks  almost  invidious  to  single  out  any  for  special  notice.  We 
cannot,  however,  avoid  drawing  attention  to  the  beauty  and  interest 
attaching  to  a  pair  of  small  pictures  by  G.  Bevington,  A  Calm  and  A  Storm . 
For  a  thoroughly  effective  beach  view,  the  instantaneous  picture  of  The 
Beach  and  Tier  at  Ventnor,  by  C.  A.  D.  Halford,  cannot  easily  be  surpassed 
either  in  composition  orrapidity  of  manipulation ;  while  another,  by  the  same 
artist — Interior  of  Drawing  Boom  at  Dytchley — is,  in  point  of  brilliance, 
softness,  and  absence  of  those  hard  and  patchy  effects  often  found  so  in¬ 
separably  connected  with  representations  of  interiors,  among  the  best,  if 
not  the  very  best,  interiors  we  have  yet  seen. 

The  printing  of  all  the  pictures  is  of  a  very  high  order,  the  tone  being 
of  that  compound  nature  best  designated  as  a  warm  purple-black ;  and, 
so  far  as  we  can  judge  of  this  quality  by  the  eye,  they  give  evidence  of 
their  ability  to  withstand,  for  a  lengthened  period,  the  ravages  of  the 
hand  of  Time.  The  mounting  is  quite  worthy  of  the  printing,  being 
carefully  and  neatly  accomplished.- 


HLetmqs  of 

LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  first  meeting  for  the  session  was  held  in  King’s  College,  on  Tuesday 
evening  last,  when  the  chair  was  occupied  by  James  Glaisher,  Esq., 
F.R.S. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  confirmed,  Henry 
Oakley,  Esq.,  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Society. 

The  Chairman  said  that  he  held  in  his  hand  a  series  of  photographs  of 
microscopic  objects  enlarged  to  carte  size.  The  negatives  were  taken  by 
Dr.  Maddox,  and  they  had  been  printed  and  published  by  Mr.  How,  of 
Foster  Lane.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they  were  among  the 
finest  things  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  Many  unsuccessful  attempts  had 
been  made  to  reproduce  microscopic  objects  on  a  large  scale,  but  those  be¬ 
fore  him  were  eminently  successful.  If  Dr.  Maddox  were  in  the  room 
it  would  be  very  desirable  if  he  informed  them  by  what  means  he  had 
been  able  to  secure  such  results  ;  but,  if  he  were  not  among  them,  then 
the  Secretary  would  write  to  him  to  ask  him  to  do  so  another  evening,  as 
it  would  be  highly  desirable  that  they  should  know  by  what  means  such 
pictures  could  be  obtained. 

The  prints  were  sent  round  for  examination,  and  the  thanks  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  awarded  to  Mr.  How  for  his  kindness  in  allowing  the  members  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  them. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  he  was  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  position 
which  their  Society  occupied,  and  he  would  ask  the  members  to  “  put 
their  shoulders  to  the  wheel.”  Here  they  were,  after  a  long  vacation, 
and  just  before  coming  in,  when  he  asked  the  Secretary  what  paper  was  to 
be  read,  he  had  said  that  there  was  none !  He  (the  Chairman)  did  expect 
that  some  of  the  members  would  have  given  them,  that  evening,  the  re¬ 
sults  of  their  experience  during  the  past  season.  He  hoped  they  would  yet 
do  so,  and  the  Secretary  would  be  glad  to  correspond  with  any  one  so  de¬ 
sirous.  He  (the  Chairman)  said  he  had  next  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  Dublin,  next  year,  there  was  to  be  an  exhibition  of  arts  and  manu¬ 
factures.  Passing  over  other  subjects,  he  found  that  photography  was  to 
be  represented  on  the  occasion ;  and  he  hoped  the  members  would  render 
what  assistance  they  could.  He  then  called  attention  to  some  pictures  by 
Messrs.  Fry  and  Bromley.  The  former  had  sent  a  very  fine  study  of 
clouds,  which  the  members  would  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  at 
the  close. 

Some  enlargements  by  Dr.  Monckhoven  were  then  exhibited  by 

Mr.  Dallmeyer,  who  stated  that  he  had  brought  them  there  as  specimens 
of  what  could  be  done  by  means  of  Dr.  Monckhoven’ s  new  solar  camera, 
a  description  of  which  had  appeared  in  the  various  photographic  journals. 
There  was  no  touching  on  any  of  them  ;  and  they  had  all  been  enlarged 
from  small  negatives,  taken  for  the  purpose.  He  would  specially  call 
attention  to  an  architectural  subject,  which  had  been  enlarged  ten 
diameters,  and  which  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  capabilities  of  the 


camera,  the  improvement  in  the  construction  of  which  consisted  in  the 
form  of  the  condenser  and  enlarging  lens. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  accorded  to  Mr.  Dallmeyer. 

The  Chairman  then  called  attention  to  some  specimens  of  enamelled 
photographs,  by  Rollason’s  patented  method,  and  called  on  Mr.  Squire 
to  explain  their  peculiarity.  ^ 

Mr.  Squire  said  the  pictures  were  printed  upon  paper  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  and  were  afterwards  glazed  by  a  coating  of  collodion  applied 
m  a  peculiar  way.  [Particulars  of  this  process  have  already  appeared  at 
some  length  in  our  pages.] 

Some  cameo  portraits  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Window  and  Bridge. 

Mr.  Window  explained  that  the  cameo  portraits  were  ordinarv  photo¬ 
graphs,  taken  in  the  usual  way,  by  means  of  a  moveable  back  adapted  to 
the  camera,  a  specimen  of  which,  by  Mr.  Dallmeyer,  he  observed  on  the 
table  before  them.  After  being  mounted  they  were  pressed  out  by 
means  of  a  die,  and  that  gave  them  an  appearance  of  relief.  Ilia  object 
in  devising  them  had  been  to  go  a  little  higher  than  photographv  had 
yet  done— to  discard  that  vulgarity  which  characterised  many  of  the 
full-length  carte  portraits.  To  do  this  he  depicted  only  the  classic  head  ; 
and  using  the  best  part  of  the  lens,  this  could  be  done  in  the  greatest 
perfection,  beside  the  advantages  gained  by  a  short  exposure,  and  the 
avoiding  the  necessity  of  posing  the  figure. 

The  Chairman  having  thanked  Messrs.  Squire  and  Window  for  their 
explanations,  said  that  there  were  on  the  table  several  specimens  of  the 
Wothlytype  process.  They  had  been  led  to  believe  that  Lieut, -Colonel 
Wortley  or  Mr.  Brown  would  have  been  present  to  give  them  some  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  how  those  pictures  were  produced,  but  they  were  not  pre¬ 
sent.  He  had,  however,  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Brown,  which  the 
Secretary  would  read. 

The  purport  of  this  letter  was  that  the  directors  of  the  United  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Photography,  Limited,  were  prepared  to  grant  licenses  to  pro¬ 
fessional  photographers  for  ten  guineas,  enabling  them  to  practise  the 
process  and  to  prepare  collodion  for  their  own  use.  They  were  prepared 
to  treat  with  amateurs  on  the  most  liberal  terms  consistent  with  the  du¬ 
ties  the  directors  owed  to  the  shareholders. 

The  Secretary  then  read  a  communication  which  he  had  received  from 
Mr.  Tunny,  of  Edinburgh,  describing  some  experiments  in  uranium  print¬ 
ing.  He  had  tried  nitrate  of  uranium  in  combination  with  chloride  of 
gold,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  ammonio -phosphate  of  silver,  the  best  result 
having,  in  his  opinion,  been  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  latter  salt.  He 
proceeded  thus: — To  half  an  ounce  of  spirits  of  wine,  saturated  with 
nitrate  of  uranium,  he  added  half-an-ounce  of  sulphuric  ether  contain¬ 
ing  three  grains  of  chloride  of  gold  and  six  grains  of  gun-cotton.  This 
was  now  ready  for  use.  A  second  kind  was  made  by  substituting  for  the 
gold  in  the  previous  formula  six  grains  of  phosphate  of  silver  previously 
dissolved  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  ammonia.  A  third  modifi¬ 
cation  consisted  in  substituting  nitrate  of  silver  for  the  phosphate.  Three 
grains  to  the  ounce  he  had  found  a  suitable  strength.  The  nitrate  of 
silver  had,  before  being  added  to  the  collodion,  to  be  dissolved  in  a 
minimum  quantity  of  distilled  water. 

Mr.  Le  Neve  Foster  said  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  'Wothlytype 
pictures  were  very  beautiful,  but  their  alleged  permanence  would  be  a 
question  of  time. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  it  might  be  interesting  for  them  to  know 
that  he  held  in  his  hand  a  picture  which  had  been  taken  by  the  uranium 
process  and  exhibited  in  that  room  two  years  ago.  The  picture,  he 
believed,  had  not  changed  during  that  time. 

After  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  members’  presentation  prints, 
which  consisted  of  a  copy  of  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson’s  picture,  Bringing 
Home  the  Hay,  somewhat  reduced  by  Mr.  Thurston  Thompson  from  the 
original  large  print,  were  on  the  table, 

The  Chairman  again  reverted  to  the  condition  in  which  the  Society 
was.  It  was  their  duty,  he  said,  to  be  more  alive  than  they  were,  and  it 
was  his  desire  to  see  more  life  in  the  Society.  He  should  also  like  to  see 
their  journal  improved — to  see  the  two  gentlemen  at  the  end  of  the  table 
(pointing  to  the  representatives  of  the  two  weekly  journals)  fairly  beaten 
(laughter,  and  hear,  hear),  and  their  own  journal  become  really  the  first. 
He  should  also  like  their  Society  to  keep  that  position  which  it  ought  to 
hold,  and  to  effect  this  they  should  “  pull  all  at  once,  and  pull  altogether.” 
He  had  no  doubt  that  by  doing  so  it  would  be  prosperous,  and  would  both 
collect  and  spread  a  great  deal  of  information. 

The  Secretary  then  intimated  that  the  next  meeting  would  be  held  on 
the  first  Tuesday  in  December ;  after  which  the  meeting  separated. 


LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

An  extraordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday  even¬ 
ing  last,  in  the  Free  Library,  William  Brown  Street, — the  Rev.  T.  B. 
Banner,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Letters  were  read  from  Messrs.  C.  Bell  and  W.  D.  Chidson  regretting 
their  absence,  but  requesting  that  their  names  might  be  introduced  into 
any  proceedings  the  members  might  deem  advisable. 

The  proceedings  were  opened  by  the  President,  who  spoke  as  follows  : — 
Gentlemen, — It  is  with  the  greatest  sorrow  that  I  have  thought  it  my 
duty  to  call  you  together  to-night,  but  I  know  that  you  will  all  wish 
that  our  heartfelt  condolences  should  be  offered  to  the  widow  of  our  late 
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Secretary,  and  that  we  should  take,  without  delay,  such  other  steps  as 
may  seem  necessary  or  advisable  under  the  circumstances  of  his  sudden 
and  lamentable  death.  I  mentioned  at  our  last  meeting  that  Mr.  Glover 
was  labouring  under  a  dangerous  attack  of  typhus  fever,  the  severity  of 
the  symptoms  being  greatly  aggravated  by  the  fever  having  affected  the 
brain.  When  I  tell  you  now,  that  our  respected  Vice-President  was  his 
medical  attendant,  you  will  see  that  nothing  was  left  undone  which 
skill  and  friendship  combined  could  do.  All  human  efforts,  however, 
were  in  vain,  and  on  Sunday  morning  at  three  o’clock  he  died  peacefully 
and  without  suffering,  leaving  a  wife  and  three  little  children — 
the  eldest  seven  years  of  age — to  the  care  of  Him  who  is  the  Father 
of  the  fatherless,  and  the  God  of  the  widow.  Gentlemen,  taking 
first  of  all  our  own  Society,  and  after  it  the  other  kindred  institu¬ 
tions  throughout  the  country,  the  loss  which  we  have  sustained 
is  one  -which  will  be  long  bitterly  felt,  and  (I  say  it  without  dis¬ 
paragement  of  others)  one  which  we  cannot  altogether  replace. 
When  I  think  of  Mr.  Glover,  I  remember  that  he  was  the  originator  of 
this  Association,  and  that  he  was  one  who  day  and  night  gave  his 
thoughts,  his  time,  and  his  labour  to  its  welfare  and  advancement.  He 
comes  before  me,  too,  not  only  as  a  man  of  considerable  attainments  in 
photographic  chemistry,  but  as  having  in  an  eminent  degree  that  patience 
and  perseverance  which  could  alone  make  his  knowledge  practically  use¬ 
ful.  And  even  this  was  by  no  means  all ;  for,  while  he  could  bring  to  a 
good  and  successful  result  many  processes  suggested  by  others,  he  was 
himself  also  an  original  thinker  in  his  art.  Many  improvements  owe 
their  existence  to  his  researches,  and  the  fact  that  all  men  can  and  do 
constantly  put  them  into  practice  is  due  to  his  determination  that  any 
thing  known  to  him  should  be  published  to  the  world  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  every  one.  And,  gentlemen,  I  think  that  it  was  this  unselfish¬ 
ness — I  may  say  more,  this  eagerness,  to  help  every  one  in  the  art  which 
he  himself  loved— which  made  our  Secretary  so  dear  to  all  of  us.  He  was 
one  of  those  men  whom  one  could  not  help  regarding  with  affection,  for 
there  was  an  unpresuming  gentleness  of  disposition  and  an  amiability 
and  kindness  cf  heart  which  demanded  something  more  than  mere  ordi¬ 
nary  feelings  of  acquaintanceship.  For  myself,  I  can  truly  say  I 
have  lost  a  friend.  But  if  our  loss  is  great,  what  must  be  the  grief,  the 
accumulation  of  distress,  of  her  who  mourns  at  once  a  husband  and  a 
protector  and  support  of  herself  and  her  little  ones  P  They,  happily  for 
themselves,  at  least,  are  too  young  to  feel  much  the  deprivation  which 
has  come  upon  them ;  but  for  the  poor  widow  other  circumstances  render 
this  case  more  than  usually  distressing.  Mr.  Glover’s  position  in  life  was 
that  of  a  clerk,  obtaining  for  his  services  a  sufficiency  for  the  support  of 
his  family,  but  not  allowing  much  provision  to  be  made  for  their  welfare 
in  case  of  his  early  death.  What  he  could  do  he  did.  He  insured  his  life 
for  a  small  sum,  and  what  remains  of  this,  after  the  payment  of  funeral  and 
other  expenses,  is  all  upon  which  his  wife  can  depend  for  the  maintenance 
of  herself  and  children.  Her  health  is  by  no  means  good,  and  there  are 
no  relations  to  whom  she  can  look  for  support  or  help.  And  therefore, 
gentlemen,  I  put  her  case  before  you.  Some  resolutions  will  be  submitted 
for  consideration,  which  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  well  recommended  by 
those  to  whom  they  are  entrusted.  And  I  may  conclude  these  words  of 
mine,  words  spoken  in  great  sorrow  and  anxiety— sorrow  for  the  loss  of 
our  friend,  anxiety  for  those  whom  he  has  left  behind— venturing  to  urge 
you  not  alone  from  motives  of  friendship,  not  alone  from  sentiments  of 
gratitude  for  assistance  given  so  ungrudgingly  in  our  pleasing  art,  not 
alone  from  feelings  of  affectionate  remembrance,  but  from  the  far  higher 
motives  of  Christian  charity.  We  can  all  help  in  some  degree;  and  it 
will  be  a  great  and  increasing  happiness  if,  owing  in  any  measure  to  our 
exertions,  we  can  witness  the  prosperity  and  comfort  of  that  widow  and 
those  fatherless  children. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  it  was  resolved  unanimously That 
the  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Glover  be  assured  of  the  heartfelt  con¬ 
dolence  of  the  members  of  this  Society,  and  of  their  anxious^  desire  to 
alleviate  her  affliction  by  any  means  in  their  power. 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Unsworth,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  G.  J.  Banner,  and 
resolved : — That  a  subscription  be  immediately  set  on  foot  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  Mrs.  Glover  and  her  children.  The  money  so  collected  to  be  in¬ 
vested  in  the  names  of  the  Rev.  T.  B.  Banner,  Mr.  Canty,  and  Mr. 
Forrest,  and  distributed  by  them  at  such  times  and  in  such  sums  as 
shall  seem  advisable. 

Proposed  by  Mr.  William  Keith,  seconded  by  Mr.  Mawdsley,  and  re¬ 
solved: — That  copies  of  these  proceedings  and  resolutions  be  sent  to 
other  societies,  and  that  their  members  be  respectfully  requested  to  help 
in  the  support  of  the  family  of  one  whose  life  was  sacrificed  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  photography. 

Mr.  W.  Keith  said  that  in  an  interview  with  Mr.  Chidson  he  was  told 
there  were  several  good  negatives  taken  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Glover  by 
Mr.  Chidson,  and  were,  he  believed,  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Glover. 
He  (Mr.  Keith)  said  he  would  be  happy  to  print  from  these  negatives  a 
number  of  proofs  without  any  charge.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  letter  from 
Messrs.  Newton  very  kindly  offering  gratuitously  to  mount  the  prints  in 
passe-partouts.  He  suggested  that  a  mounted  print  be  presented  to  every 
subscriber  of  one  guinea  and  upwards.  To  non- subscribers  the  prints 
would  be  offered  for  sale— the  larger  one  (8J  x  6|  inches)  at  10s.  6d.  each, 
and  the  carte  de  visitc  at  Is.  6d.  each.  The  portraits  might  be  obtained 

rom  Messrs.  Newton,  1G,  Lord  Street,  Liverpool.  The  proceeds  to  be 
do  voted  Bololy  to  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Glover’s  widow  and  children. 


The  above  very  liberal  offers  met  with  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  members, 
who  expressed  their  gratitude  in  the  warmest  terms. 

Several  members  participated  in  a  lengthy  conversation,  the  substance 
of  which  was  the  consideration  of  the  best  method  of  ameliorating  tho 
present  position  of  the  late  Mr.  Glover’s  widow  and  family. 

The  subscription  list  was  then  commenced,  and  tho  following  was  the 


Harmood  Banner,  Esq .  5  0  0 

Eev.  T.  B.  Banner .  5  0  0 

Rev.  G.  J.  Banner .  5  0  0 

Mrs.  T.  Banner,  Newton .  5  0  0 

Henry  Greenwood,  Esq .  5  0  0 

W.  D.  Chidson,  Esq .  5  0  0 

William  Keith,  Esq .  5  0  0 

A  Friend,  per  Geo.  Thomas,  Esq.  6  0  0 

William  Penn  Smith,  Esq .  6  0  0 

T.  A.  Hope.  Esq. ,  per  Mr.  Mercer  5  0  0 

J.  A.  Forrest,  Esq . .  3  3  0 

W.  H.  Wilson,  Esq .  3  3  0 

J.  Dutton,  Esq .  3  3  0 

C.  Bell,  Esq .  3  3  0 

T.  C.  Fyfe,  Esq .  2  2  0 

E.  Roberts,  Esq .  2  2  0 

W.  W.  Hayes,  Esq .  2  0  0 

G.  Thomas,  Esq.,  per  Mr.  Sayce.  110 


Carried  forward . £09  17  0 


£  s.  d. 

Brought  forward . 69  17  0 

James  Kendall,  Esq.,  per  ditto..  110 


B.  J.  Sayce,  Esq . 1  l  0 

A.  Cooke,  Esq .  1  1  0 

E.  Phipps,  Esq .  1  1  0 

J.  H.  Weightinan,  Esq .  1  l  0 

R.  H.  Unsworth,  Esq . l  l  0 

P.  Mawdsley,  Esq .  1  1  0 

N.  Mercer,  Esq.,  per  Mr.  Williams  110 

J.  G.  O’Brien,  Esq . 1  1  0 

W.  H.  Goluing,  Esq .  1  1  0 

H.  A.  Wliarmby,  Esq .  1  1  0 

G.  F.  Williams,  Esq .  1  l  o 

Per  B.  J.  Sayce,  Esq. — 

John  N.  Sleddon,  Esq . l  l  o 

W.  H.  Johnson,  Esq . i  i  o 

A  Friend .  0  5  0 


£84  10  0 


Further  donations  will  be  announced.  Subscriptions  may  be  paid,  by 
post-office  order  or  otherwise,  to  Messrs.  Newton,  16,  Lord-street;  to  tho 
Treasurer,  J.  A.  Forrest,  Esq.,  58,  Lime-street ;  or  to  any  of  the  members 


of  the  Association. 


The  next  ordinary  meeting  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  29th 
instant,  when  a  paper  will  be  read  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Unsworth;  subject, 
Where  to  Go  with  the  Camera. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  cf  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

Photo.  Society  of  Scotland. 
S.  London  Photo.  Society.. 
Manchester  Photo.  Society. 

Hall,  117,  George-st. ,  Edinburgh 
(  City  of  London  College, 

\  Leadenhall-street. 

14,  Ridgefield,  John  Dalton-st. 

10th . 

10th . 

JferagiT  (tc.raspcnriHnxe. 

Paris,  November  1st,  1864. 

In  a  paper  just  recently  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  M.  Faye 
explains  the  errors  in  the  aberration  of  the  astronomical  hour  that  result 
from  trusting  to  the  eye  of  the  observer,  which  is  very  often  at  fault,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  utmost  attention.  The  author  urges  that  for  this  delicate 
work  recourse  should  be  had  to  photography,  of  the  mathematical  accu¬ 
racy  of  which  his  personal  experiments  have  enabled  him  to  judge. 

Another  communication,  not  less  interesting,  especially  to  photographers, 
has  been  sent  to  the  same  Academy  by  M.  Renault.  It  is  a  new  study  of 
the  properties  of  protochloride  of  copper. 

Copper  plunged  into  bichloride  of  copper,  perchloride  of  iron,  aqua- 
regia  diluted,  a  mixture  of  potash  and  hydrochloric  acid,  of  chlorate  of 
potash  and  diluted  hydrochloric  acid — in  a  word,  into  any  liquid  capable  of 
liberating  chlorine  with  more  or  less  facility — takes  a  greyish-white 
layer,  which  grows  white  on  contact  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and 
then  turns  brown-red.  Air  and  water  give  it  a  yellow  colour,  and  the 
liquid  gradually  changes  to  blue.  Hydrate  of  potash  in  solution  also 
gives  it  a  yellow  colour,  as  do  the  alkaline  carbonates.  The  carbonate  of 
ammonia  acts  in  the  same  manner  as  ammonia,  which  dissolves  it,  and 
takes  a  blue  colour.  This  layer  is  soluble  in  hyposulphite  of  soda,  cyanide 
of  potassium, a  solution  of  iodine,  in  iodide  of  potassium,  hydrochloric  acid 
more  or  less  diluted,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  &c.  The  sulphuric  and  acetic 
acids  diluted  do  not  change  sensibly,  at  least  when  their  presence  is 
not  greatly  prolonged. 

The  most  remarkable  property  of  the  cupreous  chloride  thus  obtained 
is  the  facility  with  which  it  changes  in  the  solar  light,  its  greyish- white 
colour  darkening  to  black,  and  taking  a  copperish  metallic  lustre  similar 
to  that  offered  by  fragments  of  Prussian  blue  or  of  indigo.  This  property 
appeared  to  M.  Renault  capable  of  being  turned  to  account  for  the 
obtaining  of  Daguerrian  pictures,  and  the  result  confirmed  his  anticipa¬ 
tions.  A  negative  placed  on  a  sheet  of  copper,  sensitised  by  means  of  bi¬ 
chloride  of  copper,  gave  him  a  positive  picture  of  remarkable  delicacy, 
and  free  from  all  glaziness.  When  the  chloride  coating  that  is  formed 
is  sufficiently  thin,  the  roseate  colour  of  the  copper  shows  through,  and 
gives  a  pleasanter-toned  ground  than  in  the  old  Daguerrian  plates.  * 

The  solvents  of  the  chloride  modified  by  light,  at  least  those  indicated 
above,  are  the  same  as  those  of  unmodified  protochloride. 

Protochloride,  dried  rapidly  away  from  light  and  air,  preserves  its  pri¬ 
mitive  white  colour ;  exposed  dry  to  solar  light,  it  takes  a  very  slight 

*  A  copper  plate  bearing  a  very  delicate  Daguerrian  image  accompanied  M.  Renault’s 
paper. 
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yellow  tinge.  .  The  protochloride  which,  had  served  in  these  experiments 
had  been  precipitated  from  its  hydrochloric  solution. 

If  crystalline  protochloride,  white  and  dry,  is  spread  upon  paper  and 
exposed  to  the  sun ;  if  the  same  thing  is  done  for  protochloride  melted 
in  a  platinum  vessel  and  then  pulverised,  there  will  be  no  change  so  long 
as  the  dry  state  is  maintained  ;  hut  if  a  few  drops  of  water  are  thrown 
upon  it,  each  portion  of  wet  protochloride  takes  successively  the  yellow, 
grey,  black,  and  purple  tints  previously  indicated.  If  the  state  of 
humidity  is  maintained,  a  blue  colour  is  obtained  in  consequence  of  the 
bichloride  which  has  been  formed. 

A  copper  plate  sensitised  and  exposed  to  the  light,  and  then  rapidly 
washed,  gives  no  perceptible  colour  with  ferrocyanide  in  the  water  used 
for  washing. 

M.  Truchelut,  one  of  the  veterans  of  photography,  who  is  at  this 
moment  in  Paris,  showed  me  a  few  days  back  some  very  remarkable 
specimens  of  a  process  that  he  has  invented,  and  by  the  aid  of  which  he 
obtains  upon  ordinary  painters'  canvas  enlarged  portraits,  which  are  after¬ 
wards  painted  by  simply  glazing.  These  pictures  are  certainly  superior 
in  modelage  and  distinctness  to  any  of  the  kinds  that  I  have  yet  seen. 
The  addition  of  colour  might  be  dispensed  with,  they  are  so  complete. 
I  he  sensitive  substances  that  the  inventor  employs  are  incorporated  with 
the  coating  with  which  it  is  usual  to  cover  the  canvas,  in  order  that  the 
colour  may  better  adhere  to  it.  There  is,  therefore,  no  danger  of  the 
gradual  change  of  the  picture,  and  of  the  disappearance  of  the  underly¬ 
ing  portions  which  constitute  the  design  and  the  modelage. 

Captain  de  Sytenko,  chief  of  the  photographic  service  of  the  Russian 
staff  at  St.  Petersburg,  has  also  shown  me  the  results  of  a  process  which 
enables  him  to  obtain,  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  landscape,  a  jet  of 
water,  for  instance,  and  the  dark  verdure  of  the  trees  of  the  north.  In 
other  words,  to  reproduce  almost  instantaneously  colours  that  are  essen¬ 
tially  non-photogenic,  in  contrast  with  those  which  are  the  most  rapidly 
reproduced. 

This  young  officer  is  a  zealous  amateur  photographer.  Encouraged  by 
the  Emperor  himself,  and  seconded  by  the  heads  of  the  military  adminis¬ 
tration,  who  understand  the  services  that  the  new  art  can  render  to  the 
army,  he  holds  a  somewhat  exceptional  position,  which  he  has  admirably 
turned  to  advantage  by  introducing  into  his  country  all  the  improvements 
in  photography,  and  even  by  forestalling  them ;  for,  while  ardently  study¬ 
ing  the  new  processes  which  are  being  published  on  all  hands,  Captain  de 
Sytenko  modifies  and  improves,  and  turns  them  to  unexpected  applications. 
I  hope  soon  to  give  you  proof  of  this  by  communicating  to  you  some  notes 
which  he  has  kindly  promised  me. 

The  meetings  of  the  French  Photographic  Society  will  be  resumed  on 
the  4th  of  November.  Ernest  Lacan. 


Philadelphia ,  October  1 6th,  1864. 

Previous  to  the  October  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  the  solar  camera  print  sent  to  me  by  Dr.  Yan  Monckhoven  was 
carefully  mounted  on  tinted  paper,  so  as  to  show  the  brilliancy  of  the 
print  to  the  very  best  advantage.  In  mounting  it  the  plan  described  in 
The  British  Journal  op  Photography,  some  months  ago,  was  adopted. 
A  sheet  of  tinted  drawing  paper  was  damped  and  stretched  on  a  drawing 
board ;  while  it  was  still  damp  the  print  gummed  on  its  back  was  carefully 
put  in  place,  and  well  rubbed  down,  so  as  to  smooth  out  all  the  creases 
from  folding ;  the  two  were  then  allowed  to  dry  together.  When  dry 
the  sheet  was  cut  loose  from  the  board,  and  showed  no  symptom  of 
“cockling.”  A  margin  of  six  inches  was  left  round  the  print,  and  set  it 
off  admirably.  The  picture  was  very  much  admired  by  all  who  saw  it, 
the  majority  of  those  present  saying  that  they  had  never  seen  anything 
equal  to  it. 

In  a  previous  letter  I  intimated  that  some  experiments  were  being  made 
with  several  of  the  cameras  in  this  city  to  produce,  if  possible,  a  pi’int 
equal  or  better  than  Dr.  Monckhoven’ s,  using  an  uncorrected  condenser 
alone.  One  test  print,  prepared  by  Mr.  Wenderoth,  of  the  squares  etched 
on  a  collodion  film,  showed  no  marginal  curvature  whatever,  and  but  very- 
little  spherical  aberration.  But  of  this  I  shall  say  more  when  the  proofs 
are  ready.  As  the  case  now  stands,  however,  Dr.  Monckhoven  is  “a  little 
ahead.” 

The  latest  novelty  in  the  photographic  line  in  Philadelphia  is  the 
opening  of  Germon’ s  “  Temple  of  Art.”  I  visited  it  a  few  day's  ago,  and 
was  shown  through  it  by  Mr.  Germon.  No  expense  seems  to  have  been 
spared  to  make  it  attractive.  The  show  room  on  the  ground  floor  is  large 
and  beautifully  ornamented.  The  stairs  leading  to  the  operating  rooms 
on  the  second  story  are  wide  and  easy  of  ascent.  The  first  landing  of  the 
stairs  overlooks  the  room,  and  from  this  point  the  effect  is  very  fine 
indeed.  The  reception  room  or  waiting  room  is  elaborately  furnished, 
ornamented  with  a  profusion  of  really  good  oil  paintings,  and  supplied 
with  stereoscopes,  &c.,  in  agreeable  profusion.  The  dressing  rooms,  both 
for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  are  supplied  with  all  modem  improvements, 
and  are  lighted  from  above  through  ground  glass.  He  has  two  skylights, 
both  with  south  exposure,  the  roof  and  side-light  being  made  of  blue 
glass  in  one  sash  and  ground  glass  in  another.  The  sitters  are  placed 
facing  the  west.  The  walls  are  painted  blue.  At  the  time  of  my'  visit 
the  sun  was  shining  with  great  brilliancy  upon  the  glass,  and  the  light 
within  was  soft  and  very  pleasant.  Mr.  Germon  says  that  there  is  but 
one  disadvantage  connected  with  these  south  lights,  namely,  the  inequality 
of  the  light  when  passing  clouds  obscure  the  sun.  On  a  cloudy  day  they 


remove  the  blue  glass,  and  work  with  white  light  only ;  but  when  light 
clouds  are  passing  at  intervals  this  cannot  be  done.  His  washing  rooms, 
and  also  the  cutting  and  mounting  rooms,  are  all  on  the  ground  floor, 
while  the  whole  of  the  third  story  is  taken  up  with  printing  rooms  (pro¬ 
vided  with  ample  skylights  for  use  in  stormy  weather),  a  room  for  the 
solar  camera,  as  also  for  silvering  paper,  copying  pictures,  and  large  store 
rooms  for  negatives.  It  is  very  interesting  to  visit  a  new  establishment 
of  this  kind,  for  in  it  one  is  sure  to  find  the  very’  latest  improvements. 
Mr.  Germon  has  for  yrears  occupied  a  leading  place  among  our  photo¬ 
graphers,  and  has,  I  believe,  been  able  to  secure  higher  prices  than  many 
of  the  other  prominent  houses.  He  has  made  a  speciality  of  securing 
pictures  of  notable  persons,  and  his  collection  is  filled  with  portraits  of 
actors  dressed  in  character,  and  similar  pictures.  He  piactices  landscape 
photography  also,  and  showed  me  some  beautiful  views  taken  with  tho 
globe  lens. 

By  the  bye,  speaking  of  the  globe  lens  reminds  me  that  Mr. 
Creamer  called  on  me  some  days  ago  to  say  that  he  had  undertaken  to 
photograph  the  steam  ship  Chatanooya  on  the  stocks,  also  on  the  day  of 
her  launch,  and  after  she  was  afloat;  and  that  great  preparation  had  been 
made  in  erecting  staging  for  the  camera  on  the  roof  of  an  adjoining 
building.  He  could  use  no  other  instrument  than  the  globe  lens,  and 
secure  from  this  stand  point  the  entire  length  of  the  vessel.  After 
advising  him  in  reference  to  the  use  of  the  instrument,  the  matter 
passed  from  my  mind  until  the  day'  of  the  launch,  when  I  was  reminded  of 
the  occasion,  and  was  invited  to  be  present.  The  vessel  is  built  for  speed ; 
is  a  wooden  ship  three  hundred  and  thirty  feet  long,  and  pierced  for 
twenty-four  guns,  besides  the  usual  pivots.  It  was  built  in  Crump’s 
yard,  and  the  model  was  his  own.  Previous  to  her  going  off  I  could  sec 
the  photographer  at  work  on  the  staging,  and  plate  after  plate  was  ex¬ 
posed.  At  the  given  signal  the  huge  mass  began  to  move  so  slowly  that, 
for  ten  minutes,  the  motion  was  not  perceptible;  then,  at  a  gradually 
increasing  speed,  it  slid  into  the  water  so  gently'  as  scarcely  to  cause  a 
swell,  being  the  slowest  and  finest  launch  I  have  ever  seen. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  our  society  Mr.  La  Fete  exhibited  a  new  magic 
lantern,  the  invention  of  a  Mr.  Sebble  (I  think  that  was  the  name),  and 
designed  to  exhibit  images  of  opaque  objects.  The  idea  is  a  very'  old  one, 
and  I  do  not  know  upon  what  grounds  the  reputed  inventor  secured  a 
patent.  If  I  remember  [rightly'  the  same  thing  was  described  years  ago 
in  the  London  Artizan;  and  Sangenhien,  of  this  city,  gave  exhibitions  of 
a  similar  kind  long  ago.  In  the  lantern  in  question  the  light  is  obtained 
from  two  coal  oil  lamps,  with  reflectors  behind  them ;  the  reflected  image 
passes  to  the  objective  below  the  lamps,  and  the  lenses  used  arc  very 
large,  corrected  for  spherical  aberration,  without  any'  central  stop.  The 
effect  was  very  beautiful ;  card  pictures,  particularly-  vignetted  heads, 
looked  as  though  they  were  made  in  porcelain.  Coloured  pictures  were 
admirably  displayed.  In  this  respect  the  effect  is  finer  than  with  glass 
transparent  pictures,  for  the  number  of  transparent  colours  used  in  glass 
painting  is  limited,  while  brilliantly-coloured  paper  pictures  are  shown 
with  every  tint  and  shade  in  absolute  perfection.  Even  flowers  and  other 
opaque  objects  can  be  displayed  to  advantage.  It  is  proposed  to  make 
these  lanterns  for  sale,  and  I  have  heard  that  they  will  cost  about  fifty 
dollars.  As  a  parlour  toy'  it  is  admirable. 

Mr.  Carbutt  has  reached  home  after  his  Eastern  tour,  and  sends  me 
a  large  collection  of  stereographs  made  on  his  route — all  by  the  wet  pro¬ 
cess.  After  exposure,  the  plate  is  coated  with  glycerine,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  may  thus  be  deferred  until  his  return  home.  He  is  re-arranging 
his  skylight,  and  making  it  face  the  north. 

The  “blind”  question  is  now  attracting  some  attention  here.  Mr.  Cohner, 
who  stopped  in  Philadelphia  en  route  from  Europe  to  Cuba,  says  that  he 
purchased  a  set,  and  intends  using  them  in  Cuba.  Mr.  'Wenderoth  is  now 
arranging  a  new  skylight,  in  which  he  will  use  the  blinds.  Mr.  Fred. 
Brown,  who  is  a  very'  celebrated  miniature  painter  here,  is  said  to  have 
become  a  convert  to  Mr.  Wenderoth’s  charming  porcelain  miniature,  and 
has  been  received  as  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Wenderoth  and  Taylor.  He 
will  take  charge  of  the  painting  department,  while  Mr.  Wenderoth  will 
hereafter  give  more  time  to  photography.  They  are  now  enlarging 
their  place  for  the  third  time,  and  are  arranging  a  show  room  on  the 
ground  floor.  What  with  the  changes  of  this  kind  going  on,  the  experi¬ 
ments  with  solar  cameras,  and  the  novelties  in  skylights,  there  will  be 
much  interesting  matter  for  future  letters. 

General  Meade  sent  to  the  Society  a  very  fine  collection  of  photographs 
made  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  representing  all  the  various  stages  of 
the  construction  of  pontoon  bridges,  erection  of  telegraphs,  destruction 
of  railroads,  Sec.,  the  whole  forming  one  of  the  most  interesting  set  of 
war  pictures  I  have  ever  looked  over. 

I  have  some  interesting  facts  to  relate  in  proof  of  the  reflecting  theory 
of  the  blurred  image,  but  must  defer  them  till  my  next  letter.— With  due 
regard,  Coleman  Sellers. 


Wothlytyfe  Process. — We  believe  that  it  is  now  contemplated  by  the 
Directors  of  the  United  Association  of  Photography,  Limited,  to  make  a 
single  charge  often  guineas  to  professional  photographers  desirous  of  using 
the" Wothlytype  process ;  but  that  no  charge  will  be  made  to  amateurs 
who  use  it  solely  for  themselves,  and  not  for  profit.  We  also  under¬ 
stand  that  the  prices  to  be  charged  for  materials,  together  with  ful 
particulars,  will  be  given  next  week. 
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rmb  Strap. 

Softness— A  Parisian  photographer  advertises  photographs  giving  to 
the  physiognomy  the  effect  of  the  full  moon  shining  on  the  face.  He 
says  the  softness  that  the  moon  produces  is  remarkable.  There  is  not  a 
doubt  of  it.  ... 

New  Lens. — A  Philadelphia  optician  has  introduced  a  new  kind  of 
objective  for  solar  camera  enlargements.  It  consists  of  two  achromatic 
lenses — one  being  2\  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  focus  of  4J  inches  ;  the 
other  an  achromatic  negative  lens,  of  similar  construction  to  the  lens  of 
an  orthoscopic  combination.  It  is  said  to  give  a  flat  field  with  a  wide 
aperture,  and  to  be  much  superior  to  the  ordinary  portrait  lens  for  solar 
camera  work. 

Removing  Stains  of  Inic  from  Cloth,  Paper,  or  Wood. — The  least 
objectionable  mediums  are  vegetable  acids,  as  they  are  not  so  likely  to 
injure  the  texture  of  the  stained  substance.  A  solution  of  oxalic,  citric 
(acid  of  lemons),  or  tartaric  acids  in  water,  may  be  applied  to  the  most 
delicate  fabrics  without  danger  of  injuring  them.  They  will  discharge 
■writing,  but  not  printing  inks  ;  and  may  be  employed  in  cleaning  prints 
and  books  that  have  been  defaced  by  writing  on  the  margins,  &c.,  &c. 

Physical  Constitution  of  the  Sun. — The  Athenceum  says: — “We 
understand  that  Mr.  Warren  De  la  Rue,  Mr.  Balfour  Stewart,  and  Mr. 
Loewy,  are  engaged  in  a  series  of  important  investigations,  embracing  a 
variety  of  interesting  views  connected  with  the  physics  of  the  sun ;  these 
views  being  derived  partly  from  a  discussion  of  the  photographic  pictures 
obtained  at  Kew,  and  partly  from  considerations  wholly  distinct  from  the 
results  of  photographic  observations.  Mr.  Carrington  has,  also,  recently 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  these  gentlemen  his  observations  made  at  Red 
Hill,  during  a  period  of  seven  years.  It  is  expected  that  some  light  may 
thus  be  thrown  on  terrestrial  meteorology,  and  possibly,  also,  on  molecular 
physics,  by  the  labours  of  these  ardent  workers  in  science. 

Annual  Dinner  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society. — The 
annual  dinner  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Bridge  House  Hotel,  London 
Bridge,  on  Saturday  evening.  About  thirty  gentlemen  were  present,  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  President  of  the 
Society.  After  dinner  the  usual  loyal  and  other  toasts  peculiar  to  such 
occasions  were  given.  The  evening’s  proceedings  were  much  enlivened 
by  some  excellent  glee  singing  conducted  by  Mr.  Blanchard,  whose 
musical  abilities  are  of  a  high  order.  Mr.  H.  Cooper,  Jun.,  too,  appeared 
on  this  occasion  in  a  new  capacity,  namely,  that  of  a  pianist  of  great 
taste  and  brilliancy  of  execution.  He  accompanied  the  various  pieces 
which  were  sung,  and  favoured  the  meeting  by  a  fantasia ,  his  own  com¬ 
position.  Mr.  Grant,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  created  a  divertissement 
by  burning  some  magnesium  wire.  After  spending  a  most  pleasant 
evening,  the  meeting  broke  up  at  a  late  hour. 

Summary  of  the  Result  of  Abundance  of  Curious  Experiments 
About  the  Causes  of  Yegetable  Colours. — 1.  While  the  sulphur  and 
saline  principles  of  plants  do  only  swim  together,  and  are  not  yet  united 
into  one  precipitate,  no  colour  results  from  them ;  but  the  contents  are 
rather  limpid,  as  usually  in  the  roots  and  many  other  parenchymous  2)arts. 
— 2.  But  when  they  are  united,  and  the  alkalines  are  predominant,  they 
produce  a  green  colour. — 3.  When  the  sulphur  and  alkaline  are  more 
equal,  they  make  a  tawny  colour. — 4.  When  the  sulphur,  acid,  and  alka¬ 
line  are  nearly  equal,  they  produce  a  yellow  colour. — 5.  When  the  sulphur 
is  predominant,  and  the  acid  and  alkaline  equal,  it  makes  a  blue  colour. — 
6.  When  the  sulphur  and  acid  are  predominant  to  the  alkaline  it  pro¬ 
duces  a  purple  colour. — 7.  When  the  sulphur  is  predominant  to  the  alka¬ 
line  principle,  and  the  acid  to  them  both,  it  produces  a  scarlet  colour. — 
8.  When  the  acid  is  predominant  to  the  alkaline,  and  the  sulphur  to 
them  both,  it  produces  a  blood-red  colour ,  which  is  the  highest  and  most 
sulphurous  colour  in  nature.  [Communicated  to  the  Art  World  of  1708 
by  the  learned  Dr.  Grew,  and  published  by  John  Harris,  D.D.,  F.R.S., 
in  the  Lexicon  Technician .] 

The  Society  of  Art  Quibblers. — In  response  to  the  invitation  of  a 
member,  we  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  a  meeting  of  this  Society, 
held  at  the  studio  of  Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers,  who  laid  before  his  brother 
members  a  very  large  collection  of  photographs  gathered  in  the  course  of 
his  recent  studies  in  Rome  and  tour  through  Italy.  Many  of  these  were 
by  photographers  whose  works  are  well  known  in  this  country,  and  many 
were  the  productions  of  those  whose  works  ought  to  be  no  less  weil 
known.  Those  by  Macpherson,  of  Rome,  were  hailed  with  enthusiastic 
expressions  of  delight  and  admiration  by  all  present,  as  combining  with 
those  beauties  which  it  is  the  special  province  of  photography  to  secure 
a  largo  amount  of  pictorial  effect.  The  grandeur  and  magnificence  of 
some  of  the  more  gigantic  relics  of  ancient  art  it  would  be  hard  to  describe 
in  mere  words,  while  the  photographs  of  the  Laocoon  and  the  Moses  of 
Michael  Angelo  were  positively  awe-inspiring.  It  would  have  pleased 
most  photographers  to  have  heard  the  high  encomiums  lavished  on  their 
art  in  the  presence  of  such  high-class  works,  by  men  whose  opinions  were 
based  upon  something  more  than  such  a  mere  book  knowledge  of  real 
art  as  most  art-critics  can  lay  claim  to.  From  a  remark  which  Mr.  Spiers 
lot  tall,  it  appears  that  Macpherson  works  chiefly'  with  the  albumen  process, 
and  certainly  that  process  could  not  be  more  strongly  recommended  than 
it  is  by  such  splendid  and  artistic  pieces  of  work.  More  than  one  artist 
present  affirmed  that  these  photographs  presented  greater  advantages  to 
the  student  in  some  respects  than  the  originals  could  confer. 


Cormpuntmuc. 


t-gp-  We  are  at  all  times  willing  to  assist  our  Correspondents  to 

THE  UTMOST  OF  OUR  ABILITY,  BUT  WE  CAN  ONLY  DO  60  THROUGH  THE 
MEDIUM  OF  THE  JOURNAL.  We  CANNOT  GIVE  PRIVATE  REPLIES  EXCEPT 
TO  PERSONAL  FRIENDS. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  NOT  A  FINE  ART. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  sec  Mr.  Charles  Dalton  has  been  having  another  tilt 
at  me,  but  this  time  he  has,  like  another  Don  Quixote,  encountered  only 
a  windmill,  which  he  has  demolished,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  his  own 
satisfaction. 

I  used  no  argument,  but  merely  asked  a  question,  which  ho  lias  not 
yret  answered.  I  gave  him  a  nut  to  crack,  but  lie  has  substituted  ono 
of  his  own ;  and  in  place  of  my  kernel  he  has  found  dust  only,  which 
dust  he  immediately  proceeds  to  scatter  in  the  eyes  of  the  public. 

Now,  like  all  photographers,  I  hate  dust,  although  I  don’t  mind  a 
moderate  amount  of  chaff’;  and  I  would  beg  to  remind  him,  if  ho  feels 
disposed  to  growl  and  object  to  myT  boatman,  that  there  is  a  consider¬ 
able  difference  between  a  painting  of  a  pig-stye  and  a  painting  being  a 
literal  copy  of  a  photograph  of  a  pig-styo  (barring  the  colours)  ;  and  if 
he  can  still  give  me  some  rational  reason  why  the  one  may  be,  and  has 
been,  accounted  a  work  of  art  and  the  other  as  a  “  lie,”  or  at  best  “a  mere 
scientific  curiosity,”  I  am  open  to  conviction. 

If  he  cannot  give  this  plain  answer  to  a  plain  question,  I  shall  conclude 
that  art  criticism  is  worthless,  and  its  professors  mere  canting  impostors, 
who,  to  conceal  their  own  ignorance,  get  up  on  high  horses  and  talk 
loudly  of  the  “  power  of  Michael  Angelo,”  the  “  grace  of  Guido,”  and 
the  “  Corregioscoscity  of  Corregio”  (I  quote  from  memory,  and  it  is  thirty 
years  since  I  read  Tristram  Shandy),  and  count  oil  paint  and  hogs’ -hair 
brushes  the  onlyr  tools  fit  for  gentlemen.  Thoso  upstart  fellows,  the 
photographers,  use  different  tools  you  see,  which  makes  all  tho  difference 
in  the  world. 

Hoping  to  have  something  more  logical  and  more  to  the  point  from 
your  art  correspondent  next  time, — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Aberdeen,  October  29th,  1864.  GEO.  W.  WILSON. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Need  you  wonder  that  my-  astonishment  was  great  at 
some  remarks  which  a  few  weeks  ago  appeared  in  a  letter  bearing  tho 
above  title  ?  Your  correspondent  has  a  strange  method  of  reasoning  when 
he  comes  to  judge  photography  as  an  art,  merely  from  reading  a  few  articles 
on  a  certain  subject  in  some  of  y-our  back  numbers.  Presuming  to  have  a 
tolerable  knowledge  of  the  fine  arts,  and  a  pretty'  fair  idea  of  that  art 
called  the  mechanical,  I  would  venture  to  make  a  few  observations  on  one 
or  two  points  which  y'our  correspondent  is  pleased  to  style  “prevalent 
fallacies.” 

“  Why',  what  folly-”  it  would  be  to  compare  the  creations  of  genius  with 
the  paltry  efforts  of  the  dauber,  who  may-  possess  the  ability  of  making  a 
likeness,  but  nothing  more !  Would  it  not  be  unreasonable  to  associate 
his  name  with  those  who  have  gained  a  world-wide  reputation  P  Surely 
it  cannot  be  inconsistent  to  assert  that,  if  the  operator  has  a  true  know¬ 
ledge  of  art,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  him  from  arranging  his  sitter  or 
sitters  so  as  to  have  an  artistic  pose  or  pictorial  composition,  and,  I  hesi¬ 
tate  not  to  say-,  be  able  in  the  fraction  of  a  second  to  catch  the  expression 
desired,  for  which  an  artist  might  labour  many  months  and  not  be  able  to 
produce  half  so  faithful  a  representation.  In  proof  of  this  I  enclose  a 
couple  of  prints  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  equal  to  any-  of  Wilkie’s  works — 
at  least  for  expression.  Such  studies  are  sure  to  command  the  true  artist's 
admiration.  Further :  I  would  ask,  Is  there  an  artist  living  who  could 
give  us  the  slightest  notion  of  the  human  frame  in  action,  as  it  leaps  from 
a  height  into  mid-air  ?  This  photography  has  accomplished ;  “  but  as 
nobody  sees  things  in  nature  as  we  see  them  in  photography',”  it  may-  not 
be  considered  an  achievement  after  all. 

Callous  must  be  the  heart  that  cannot  feel  the  beauty,  and  blind  the 
eye  that  cannot  perceive  the  art,  in  the  instantaneous  productions  of  George 
Wilson  and  his  French  compeers.  Would  that  some  method  could  be 
found  to  ensure  permanency-  to  those  works !  Let  me  take  this  opportu¬ 
nity-  of  thanking  Mr.  Wilson  for  the  labour  and  toil  he  must  have  undergone 
in  securing  so  many  views  of  the  glens  and  dells  of  my  native  land.  We 
read  of  the  beauty  and  greatness  of  Thebes,  Venice,  Athens,  Rome,  &c., 
and  our  regret  is  great  that  we  can  only  judge  of  their  former  magnificence 
from  crumbling  ruins,  or  from  fragments  piled  up  in  our  museums ;  but 
how  different  it  is  now-a-days !  Thanks  to  Talbot  and  Daguerre,  we  hare 
our  ancient  palaces,  abbeys,  cathedrals,  castles,  Druidical  remains,  and 
places  that  have  become  renowned  in  history,  depicted  by-  the  photographer, 
with  the  truthful  details  of  pre-Raphaelism. 

Mr.  Wilson  is  just  going  over  the  ground  which  Captain  Grose  traversed 
a  century  ago,  and  with  far  better  results.  What  a  contrast  his  Alloivay 
Kirk  presents  to  that  of  the  antiquity-hunting  captain !  I  question  very 
much  if  the  witches  who  haunted  the  “auld  kirk”  in  the  time  of  Grose 
would  now  recognise  their  former  abode.  I  fear,  however,  that  I  am 
deviating  from  the  subject ;  but  had  your  correspondent  borne  in  mind 
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that  photography  is  but  in  its  infancy,  and  that  every  effort  is  being  made 
to  establish  it,  not  only  as  an  art,  but  as  a  faithful  public  record  of  passing 
events,  he,  I  daresay,  would  have  been  more  just  in  his  views. 

If  we  go  back  to  a  distant  era  in  art  and  examine  the  productions  of 
the  early  Egyptians,  nothing  could  be  more  mechanical  than  the  manner 
they  had  of  delineating  public  events.  The  images  and  inscriptions  graved 
upon  their  obelisks  serve  to  show  the  manners  and  customs  of  that  ancient 
race,  and  are  prized  only  as  records  of  the  past.  Similar  remarks  might 
be  applied  to  the  early  Italian  masters,  whose  works,  for  the  most  part, 
fail  to  convey  to  the  mind  any  idea  of  grandeur ;  in  fact,  the  words  of 
your  correspondent  come  apropos,  “  they  are  nothing  but  mere  mechanical 
curiosities,”  but  out  of  these  mechanical  arts  sprung  the  fine  arts  of 
civilisation.  So  will  it  be  with  photography ;  and  we  may  rest  assured 
that  in  the  hand  of  the  artist  it  will  be  carried  to  a  high  state  of  excel¬ 
lence,  but  in  the  hand  of  the  mere  mechanical  photographer  the  result  will 
be  mechanical  enough  indeed. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Edinburgh,  Oct.  2m,  1864.  JAMES  M.  MACKAY. 

DR.  YAN  MONCKHO YEN’S  ENLARGED  PICTURES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Not  having  the  pleasure  of  being  in  direct  communication 
with  Mr.  Coleman  Sellers,  I  avail  myself  of  the  medium  of  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography  to  offer  the  following  statement : — 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  sending  to  Mr.  Coleman  Sellers  an  enlarged 
proof — not  one  of  my  best,  but  a  passable  proof — one  in  fact  which  I  had 
set  aside  to  be  shown  to  my  confreres  in  America  ;  and  it  was  by  this  that 
my  system  was  criticised,  and  far  from  badly  as  he  supposed.  Further  : 
the  reader  of  the  articles  which  I  am  about  to  publish  on  this  question 
may  convince  himself  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  large  apparatus  must  be 
corrected  for  spherical  aberration,  if  sharpness  of  the  imago  at  the 
corners  be  desired. 

The  proposition  of  Mr.  Sellers  is  scarcely  as  practicable  as  that  which 
I  now  desire  to  offer,  viz.,  that  Mr.  Sellers  should  endeavour  to  insti¬ 
tute  a  competition  for  enlarged  proofs  under  the  auspices  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  of  Philadelphia.  To  that  I  will  send  enlargements,  with 
their  orignal  negatives.  In  thi3  way  the  superiority  or  inferiority  of  my 
apparatus  will  be  clearly  established.  Assuring  Mr.  Sellers  of  all  my 
j  sympathy. — I  remain,  yours,  &c.,  D.  YAN  MONCKHO  YEN. 

Ghent,  October  2 9th,  1864. 


STEREOSCOPIC  REFORM. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  was  pleased  to  perceive,  by  one  of  your  late  leaders  in 
The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  that  you  evince  an  interest  in  ste- 
1  reoscopic  reform.  With  yourselves,  I  regret  to  find  the  demand  for  stereo¬ 
scopic  views  getting  less  and  less,  and  this  has  been  the  case  so  much  this 
season,  that  we  have  printed  and  sold  nothing  save  album  landscape  views 
of  the  places  of  interest  in  and  around  Swansea.  Now,  is  not  this  in 
some  measure  caused  by  the  present  general  method  of  taking  the  views 
by  the  binocular  camera  instead  of  the  usual  slide  bar  camera.  As  a 
matter  of  convenience,  I  have  used  the  binocular  camera  lately  to  suit  the 
card  views ;  but  for  effect  and  visual  ease  nothing  can  equal  the  views 
taken  with  the  slide  bar  camera. 

I  send  by  this  post  two  views,  one  by  the  slide  bar  and  the  other  by  the 
binocular  camera.  The  former,  to  my  mind,  gives  a  much  better  idea  of 
nature  than  the  other,  and  we  have  never  found  any  one  experience  a  diffi¬ 
culty  in  seeing  it  stereoscopically  at  once.  My  slide  bar  is  different 
in  construction  to  those  in  general  use,  and,  should  you  deem  it  sufficiently 
interesting,  I  will  send  you  a  description  and  photograph  of  it. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  THOMAS  GULLIYER. 

Sivansea,  Oct.  3 Oth,  1864. 

[We  cannot  quite  see  the  force  of  our  correspondent’s  reasoning.  How 
can  stereographs  taken  with  a  binocular  camera  be  in  any  sense  inferior 
to  those  taken  with  a  single  one  ?  He  appeals  to  facts,  and  encloses  two 
pictures.  From  a  careful  inspection  of  them  we  arrive  at  a  totally 
different  conclusion  ;  for  it  unfortunately  happens  that  the  picture  taken 
by  the  binocular  camera  is  very  much  the  finer  of  the  two. — Eds.] 


THE  COST  OF  ENLARGEMENTS  BY  THE  MAGNESIUM  LIGHT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Do  you  think  that  enlarging  by  the  solar  camera,  using 
magnesium  wire  as  the  source  of  illumination,  would  give,  at  a  moderate 
cost  for  wire — say  fourpence  or  sixpence  for  an  enlargement  17  X  22 — 
sufficiently  good  results  to  make  it  remunerative  as  a  commercial  specu¬ 
lation  ? 

A  reply  in  the  next  number  of  the  Journal  will  greatly  oblige.  I  am, 
yours,  See.,  FRANCISCO  BIANCHI. 

[The  condenser  of  a  solar  camera  being  adjusted  for  parallel  rays — e.g. 
those  coming  from  the  sun — would  not  be  well  suited  for  being  used  with 
the  magnesium  light ;  but  the  addition  of  a  second  condensing  lens,  so  as 
to  admit  of  the  light  being  used  as  near  to  the  condenser  as  possible,  would, 


doubtless,  render  it  fit  for  the  purpose.  We  are  unable  at  present  to 
state  the  exact  cost  of  the  illumination  necessary  for  each  enlargement, 
but  we  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  give  the  information.  In  course  of  con¬ 
versation  a  few  days  ago  with  Mr.  Mcllor,  of  Manchester,  who  is  connected 
with  the  manufacture  of  magnesium,  we  were  informed  by  that  gentleman 
that,  having  found  that  certain  advantages  were  likely  to  accrue  from 
using  the  metal  in  the  form  of  a  riband  rather  than  a  round  wire,  the 
Magnesium  Company  were  about  to  introduce  it  in  that  form.  It  will, 
we  understand,  be  something  similar  to  the  narrow  mainspring  of  a  watch. 
Whether,  when  used  in  this  form,  a  given  weight  of  the  metal  will  pro¬ 
duce  more  light  than  formerly  we  are  unable  at  present  to  say,  although 
at  first  sight  that  would  seem  to  bo  the  case.  One  advantage  is  claimed 
for  the  riband  form,  to  which  we  can  give  a  ready  assent,  viz.,  the  greater 
freedom  from  liability  to  expire  or  burn  unsteadily. — Eds.] 


SURFACE  DEPOSITS  ON  NEGATIYES  IN  THE  WET  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Hill,  in  reference  to  the  un¬ 
sightly  markings  which  have  troubled  him  in  common  with  other  photo¬ 
graphers,  suggests  a  remedy,  viz.,  careful  draining,  which  I  think  nearly 
points  out  the  cause  of  the  defects  alluded  to,  the  latter  being,  I  suspect, 
in  most  instances  caused  by  the  accumulation  of  the  bath  solution  at  the 
edges  of  the  plate,  which,  after  being  contaminated  by  contact  with  tho 
dark  slide,  is  again  drawn  over  the  surface  of  tho  plate  to  replace  tho 
moisture  lost  by  evaporation. 

I  have  lately  met  with  a  recurrence  of  these  stains  when  using  a  dark 
elide  which  had  just  been  repaired,  and,  after  trying  several  samples  of 
collodion  with  the  same  result,  I  found  an  effectual  remedy  in  coating 
the  interior  of  the  slide  with  a  double  coat  of  shellac  varnish. 

It  does,  however,  happen  that  these  stains  will  occur  occasionally  in 
very  hot,  dry  weather.  In  such  cases,  where  the  markings  are  caused  by 
surface  reduction  they  may  easily  be  removed  before  varnishing  tho 
negative  by  friction  with  a  piece  of  soft  chamois  leather,  applied  with 
the  tip  of  the  finger.  This  may  be  done  with  perfect  safety,  provided 
the  negative  be  quite  dry  —  in  fact,  it  is  astonishing  the  amount  of 
rubbing  a  negative  will  bear  with  the  wash  leather  without  injury. — I 
am,  yours,  &c.,  B.  J.  EDWARDS. 

Wrexham,  October  27th,  1864. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  -SLIDES  FOR  THE  MAGIC  LANTERN. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  the  season  for  the  exhibition  of  that  old  favourite  of 
our  childhood,  the  magic  lantern,  is  rapidly  approaching,  I  venture  to 
offer  a  suggestion,  which,  I  trust,  somo  enterprising  optician  may  bo 
induced  to  adopt,  viz.,  the  introduction  into  the  market  of  first-rate  pho¬ 
tographic  slides  at  a  moderate  price,  coloured  or  not  at  the  option  of  tho 
purchaser. 

If  good  transparencies  could  be  obtained  from  the  stereoscopic  negatives 
of  Ferrier,  Soulier,  Wilson,  England,  Bedford,  and  other  men  of  mark,  I 
am  perfectly  confident  they  would  meet  with  a  very  large  and  remunerative 
sale,  and  the  trouble  of  producing  them  would  not  be  greater  than  printing 
the  common  glass  stereoscopic  slides. 

I  believe  Frith’s  magic  lantern  views  of  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land  had 
a  very-  great  sale — at  any  rate,  their  intrinsic  beauty  well  merited  it,  set¬ 
ting  aside  altogether  their  historical  associations. 

A  series  of  astronomical  slides  would  also  prove  most  attractive ; 
notably,  those  of  the  moon  in  its  various  phases,  from  the  negatives  of 
Messrs.  Warren  De  la  Rue,  Fry,  &c.,  &c.  A  new  impetus  in  a  different  but 
at  the  same  time  most  useful  direction  would  thus  be  given  to  the  photo¬ 
graphic  art,  and  slides  produced  from  negatives  of  our  best  artists  w-ould 
possess  not  only  a  recreative  but  an  educational  character. 

I  am  aware  it  may  be  urged  that  one  or  two  opticians  of  note  in  the 
metropolis  have  introduced  photographic  lantern  slides  ;  but  then  they 
have  been  either  exclusively  of  scientific  interest,  or  copied  from  engrav¬ 
ings.  'What  is  wanted  is  a  good  series  of  landscape  subjects  from  many 
lands,  ruins  possessing  historic  interest,  and,  above  all,  some  first-rate 
instantaneous  pictures,  which  must  necessarily  become  extremely  popular. 

Trusting  tills  communication  may  have  the  desired  effect, — I  am,  yours, 
&c.,  A. 

October  31s£,  1864. 

THE  NEW  STEP  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  one  who  is  not  only  interested  in  photography,  but 
who  has  had  considerable  experience  in  photographic  printing,  allow  me 
to  thank  you  for  your  article  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography 
this  week,  headed  “  The  Wothlytype  and  Analogous  Processes.”  You 
there  tell  us  just  what  we  wanted  to  know  respecting  this  secret  process, 
this  “  new  step  in  photography ,”  of  which  so  much  is  asserted  and  so 
little  proved. 

In  showing  us  that  the  use  of  salts  of  uranium  is  anything  but  new, 
you  appear  to  me  to  take  away  all  patent-right  in  this  “  valuable  patent ;  ” 
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and  in  stating  that  the  prints  done  by  this  process  are  as  good  as  albumen 
ones,  you  say  all  you  fairly  can  say  in  its  favour.  Respecting  its  per¬ 
manency  nothing  certain  can  yet  be  said ;  it  may  or  it  may  not  be  per¬ 
manent,  like  every  process  that  has  not  yet  stood  the  test  of  time.  But 
we  now  may  say  of  albumen  prints,  I  believe,  that  when  properly  toned, 
fixed,  and  washed  they  are  permanent— at  least,  as  the  word  is  generally 
understood  in  this  fleeting  world  of  ours.  I  speak  from  the  experience 
of  many  years. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  ZANONI. 

October  28 th,  1864. 

[The  opinion  of  our  correspondent,  expressed  with  relation  to  the  per¬ 
manence  of  really  well-toned,  fixed,  and  washed  silver  prints,  coincides, 
we  doubt  not,  with  those  of  very  many  of  our  readers.  In  our  remarks 
on  the  "Wothly  prints,  we  have  assumed  that  they  are  formed  of  silver, 
the  uranium  merely  being  the  agent  employed  in  reducing  the  silver.  It 
is  well  known  that  a  developed  print  will  resist  some  destructive  agents 
much  better  than  an  ordinary  sun  print,  showing  that  the  darkened 
silver  in  each  is  in  some  degree  different.  This  is  not  the  place  for  enter¬ 
ing  upon  the  question  of  what  constitutes  the  photographic  image  ;  but 
we  may  very  safely  hazard  an  opinion  that  the  constitution  of  an  argento- 
uranium  print  and  that  of  one  developed  by  gallic  or  pyrogallic  acids 
will  be  found  more  nearly  identical  than  at  first  sight  would  bo  be¬ 
lieved. — Eds.] 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  NEW  PATENTS. 

October  3rr?. — “  The  Manufacture  of  a  Substitute  for  Albumen  (com¬ 
municated  by  Charles  Kesner).  No.  2428.” — Richard  A.  Brooman. 

October  6 th. — “  Certain  Improvements  in  Photography  for  Obtaining 
Images  Direct  on  Cloth  and  other  Materials  (communicated  by  Jean 
Nicolas  Truchelet).  No.  2465.” — Peter  Armand  Le  Comte  de  Fon- 

TAINEMOREAU. 

October  \Zth. — “Manufacture  of  Prussiate  of  Ammonia,  and  the  Appli¬ 
cation  of  this  Salt  to  Dyeing,  Printing,  and  Photography  (communicated 
by  Arthur  Baudesson  and  Paul  Honzean).  No.  2526.” — Richard  A. 
Brooman. 

October  14 th.—“  Improvements  in  the  Construction  of  Lenses  which  are 
Especially  Applicable  to  Lenses  for  Photographic  Purposes.  No.  2539.” 
— J.  H.  Dallmeyer. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

l5£jir  Our  review  of  the  Silver  Sunbeam  is  unavoidably  left  over  till  next  week. 

H.  Piper. — Still  unavoidably  left  over. 

Received. —  0.  G.  Rejlander,  Charles  Dalton. 

Eothen. — Your  letter  will  be  submitted  to  the  committee  at  their  first 
meeting.  The  subject  is  beset  with  difficulty.  What  course  would  you  suggest? 

J.  A.  Lloyd  (Bath).— Had  you  been  a  careful  reader  of  the  Journal  you 
would  have  had  no  difficulty  about  the  correct  address,  which  is  usually 
given  in  each  number.  The  development  “incident”  received. —  1. 
The  tannin  solution  Will  keep. — 2.  Some  think  that  the  pyrogallic  acid  de¬ 
veloper  improves  after  being  kept  a  short  time. — 3.  Of  those  processes  men¬ 
tioned  by  you,  we  think  the  tannin  is  the  best. — 4.  It  is  impossible  to  answer 
this  question.  All  are  good,  and  by  makers  of  known  repute. — 5.  Yes ;  but 
only  in  a  garden  or  other  well-lighted  place. — 6.  We  have  seen  pictures  taken 
by  the  magnesium  light  in  from  thirty  to  sixty  seconds. 

Subaltern  (Mallow). — 1.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  brown  colour  which 
has  tinged  your  moistening  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  water  for 
tannin  plates,  is  due  to  a  trace  of  tannin  and  nitrate  of  silver  which  you  have 
inadvertently  allowed  to  get  into  contact  with  it.  The  tannin  itself  would  have 
no  bad  effect,  but  the  least  trace  of  nitrate  of  silver  added  will  turn  the’solution 
brown.  In  that  case,  it  is  better  to  make  a  fresh  supply. — 2.  Your  damaged 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  citric  acid  is  useless  for  intensifying.  Throw 
it  in  the  waste  silver  pan. — 3.  Your  gelatine  mixture  must  be  of  a  very  bad 
quality  or  it  would  not  behave  so. — 4.  You  will  be  able  to  obtain  any  amount 
of  intensity  by  copying  your  photograph  in  a  stronger  light,  and  strengthening 
your  negative  by  any  of  the  usual  methods. 

F.  G.  ( Mansfield-road,  Nottingham). — The  lenses  of  any  of  the  first  three 
makers  on  your  list  are  good.  There  may  bo  slight  differences  in  the  focus  and 
diameter,  but,  as  first-class  optical  instruments,  we  have  no  prefei  ence  Jin 
respect  to  any  one  of  them.  A  letter  to  any  of  the  makers,  describing  the 
length  of  your  gallery,  and  the  purpose  for  which  you  wish  the  lens,  will  at 
once  secure  attention.  With  respect  to  a  camera,  we  are  not  aware  of  any 
second-rate  maker  who  at  present  advertises  in  our  pages ;  hence,  by  a  careful 
study  of  our  advertising  columns,  you  will  find  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
really  good  and  useful  camera.  With  regard  to  your  third  query,  perhaps  the 
best  course  for  you  to  adopt  would  be  to  procure  only  a  limited  quantity  until 
you  “felt  your  way.”  By  all  means  send  us  a  copy  of  tho  letter  to  which 
you  alludo  :  we  may  hereafter  make  use  of  it. 

Impaired  Definition  of  a  Portrait  Lens. — J.  B.  (86,  Clayton-street, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne)  states  that  a  portrait  combination  which  ho  has  had  for 
twelve  years  has  recently  become  somewhat  impaired  in  its  defining  powers. 
On  examining  the  front  or  cemented  lens,  he  finds  that  it  is  covered  with 
minute  specks  which  did  not  previously  exist,  and  he  wishes  to  know  the  cause. 
— It  arises  from  tho  decay  of  the  Canada  balsam,  and  may  be  effectually  reme¬ 
died  by  removing  the  lens  from  its  cell,  and  immersing  in  water  sufficiently 
heated  to  melt  the  balsam.  The  lenses  being  separated  and  cleaned  (which 
may  be  done  by  means  of  ether,  benzol,  or  collodion),  they  are  re-cemented  by 
a  little  fresh  balsam,  care  being  taken  that  no  air-bubbles  are  allowed  to  form 
between  tho  surfaces.  By  doing  this  the  original  defining  qualities  of  the  lens 
will  be  restored.  It  is  of  course  supposed,  in  these  remarks,  that  the  external 
surfaces  of  tho  lenses  have  not  received  any  damage. 


Transferring  Transparencies  to  Glass  Globes.— Proto.  (Camber-  j 
well)  suggests  the  desirableness  of  transferring  a  collodion  transparency 
from  the  fiat  plate  to  a  gas-lamp  globe.  Ho  asks  for  our  assistance  in  carrying 
out  his  idea. — One  of  the  simplest  and  best  ways  of  accomplishing  thh  is  by 
means  of  a  benzol  solution  of  gutta-percha,  which  must  Le  poured  over  tho 
surface  of  the  transparency  a  la  collodion,  and  allowed  to  dry  by  means  of  heat.  ] 
When  the  plate  is  immersed  in  water  the  film  will  bccomo  detached,  and  may 
then,  with  facility,  be  applied  to  tho  rounded  surface  of  tho  globe.  Care  and 
skill  will  be  required  in  neatly  effecting  the  transfer. 

Nil  Desperandum  (4,  Bartholomew-close) . — Wo  shall  answer  your  last  i 
query  first.  Respecting  our  opinion  of  the  merits  of  the  mode  of  developing  a  j 
plate  by  immersion,  we  have  frequently  practised  it  under  certain  circumstances, 
and  have  obtained  good  results.  It  was  employed  in  connection  with  a  I 
transparent  glass  vertical  developing  bath,  for  permitting  tho  development  to  I 
be  effected  in  the  open  air,  and  without  any  tent  or  other  cover.  Photographic  I 
apparatus  have  frequently  been  constructed  with  a  view  to  out-of-door  work  | 
with  wet  collodion.  Among  these  were  tho  cameras  of  Archer,  Newton,  and 
others,  in  connection  with  all  of  which  the  development  was  accomplished  by 
means  of  immersion  in  a  bath.  A  good  slow  developer  of  iron  may  bo  mudo  I 
by  dissolving  nine  grains  of  tho  protosulphato  to  each  ounce  of  water,  with 
about  a  tenth  of  its  volume  of  acetic  acid  added  to  it.  Au  increaso  in  tho  pro-  I 
portion  of  the  iron  salt  will  confer  rapidity  in  its  action. 

P.  C.  Remondini  (Genoa). —  1.  We  adviso  you  to  adhero  to  that  particular 
kind  of  toning  solution  by  which  you  obtain  the  best  and  most  uniform  results.  I 
Y our  experience  of  tho  lime  toning  bath  coincides  with  that  of  many  operators  I 
in  this  country. — 2.  The  collodion  may  be  thickened  to  any  extent  by  the  I 
addition  of  pyroxyline.  This,  we  think,  will  prove  a  remedy  for  tho  evil  of  I 
which  you  complain. — 3.  Try  the  effect  of  fuming  the  paper  with  ammonia  j 
previous  to  exposure  in  the  printing-frame.  This  is  often  very  useful  for  I 
securing  a  good  tone  in  paper  which  has  been  kept  excited  for  some  time  pre¬ 
vious  to  exposure.  Tho  spots  are  a  consequence  of  long  keeping  in  tho  zinc  I 
box  referred  to,  decomposition  having  been  set  up. — 4.  Flatted  crown  possesses  I 
a  green  tinge,  which  crystal  sheet  is  free  from.  A  good  quality  of  either  of  | 
them  may  very  favourably  replace  patent  plate.  Wo  havo  seen  some  very  fino  I 
samples  of  flatted  crown  by  the  maker  you  name,  and  we  know  it  is  extensively 
used  for  carte  and  stereoscopic  purposes.— 5.  Instead  of  arrowroot  paste,  try  1 
the  effect  of  mounting  your  enamelled  prints  with  some  other  material,  such  as  j 
thick  starch,  gluo,  &c.  We  have  never,  however,  seen  the  deterioration  com-  1 
plained  of  when  mounting  these  prints. — 6.  We  are  sorry  we  cannot  spare  you  ' 
a  portrait  of  Mr.  Shadbolt.  At  a  future  period  we  may  accede  to  the  other 
portion  of  your  request ;  excuse  us  from  doing  so  at  present.  We  aro  obliged  j 
for  your  friendly  expressions  of  opinion. 

The  Alethoscope. — Charles  Dunlop  (Bradford). — Wo  aro  not  awaro  of  ! 
any  optician  in  this  country  who  is  an  agent  for  Ponti’s  alethoscope.  This 
instrument  has  been  previously  described  in  our  Journal.  It  is  simply  a  box,  of 
elegant  and  suitable  construction,  with  a  large  magnifying  glass  in  front,  for  1 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  spectator  to  view  a  photograph,  either  by  reflected  i 
or  transmitted  light,  according  as  the  picture  to  bo  viewed  is  an  ordinary  one  I 
or  a  transparency.  It  is,  in  short,  similar  in  principle  to  a  well-constructed  j 
stereoscope,  provided  such  had  been  made  of  large  size,  with  only  one  lens  to 
look  through,  and  that  wide  enough  to  allow  both  eyes  being  simultaneously  j 
used.  In  our  younger  days  an  instrument  of  this  kind  was  called  a  “  peep  ! 
show.”  It  is  a  source  of  much  delight  both  to  young  and  old,  and,  for  viewing 
photographs  during  a  winter’s  evening,  would,  by  the  pleasure  it  excites,  | 
amply  repay  the  slight  trouble  and  expense  attendant  upon  its  manufacture. 

In  an  instrument  of  this  description  recently  constructed  of  millboard  by  an  J 
ingenious  friend,  and  intended  for  viewing  pictures  of  10  X  8  inches  size,  tho 
expense  of  a  large  magnifying  lens  in  front  was  avoided,  and  its  place  very  j 
effectually  supplied  by  means  of  two  small  lenses,  the  size  of  spectacle  glasses, 
suitably  fixed  in  appropriate  apertures.  On  afterwards  supplying  their  place 
with  a  larger  and  more  costly  lens  no  advantage  whatever  was  found  to  bo  j 
gained.  We  throw  out  this  hint  for  the  benefit  of  those  of  our  readers  whoso 
means  may  be  rather  limited. 
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THE  WOTHLYTYPE  PROCESS. 

We  have  at  last,  through  the  kindness  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wort¬ 
hy,  been  favoured  with  an  unmounted  specimen  of  this  process, 
which  we  have  subjected  to  a  somewhat  close  examination.  The 
irst  experiment  was  directed  towards  ascertaining  precisely  the 
nature  of  the  photographic  image.  For  this  purpose  two  square 
inches  of  the  densest  part  of  the  picture,  or  that  part  containing  the 
greatest  quantity  of  the  material  to  be  tested,  were  calcined  in  a 
crucible,  and  subjected  to  a  qualitative  examination  by  the  usual 
reagents  for  ascertaining  the  presence  of  different  metals.  A  precise 
quantitative  analysis  was  out  of  the  question  with  the  smaH  amount 
of  material  placed  at  our  disposal ;  and,  besides,  such  an  analysis 
would  have  been  of  little  importance  in  solving  the  question  which 
we  proposed  to  investigate,  viz.,  What  constitutes  the  photographic 
image  of  pictures  produced  by  this  so-called  uranium  process  ? 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  state  definitely  the  nature  of  the  image 
of  the  uranium  print  handed  to  us  for  examination.  The  result  of 
the  analysis  of  the  two  square  inches  alluded  to  was  a  fractional 
part  of  a  grain  of  silver  and  a  considerable  trace  of  gold,  but  we 
could  not  detect  the  slightest  trace  of  uranium,  nor  of  any  other 
metal  whatever. 

We  should  have  stated  that  the  appearance  of  the  picture  was 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  an  ordinary  print  on  albumenised  paper, 
the  tone  of  a  purply  sepia,  and  the  surface  slightly  glossy.  This 
gloss  was  probably  owing  to  collodion,  because  the  surface  was  very 
repellant  of  water,  but  could  reachly  be  moistened  with  ether  or 
alcohol. 

We  now  subjected  portions  of  the  picture  to  certain  destructive 
agents  which  affect  photographs  printed  in  the  ordinary  way ;  and 
in  order  to  institute  a  proper  comparison  every  experiment  was  per¬ 
formed  simultaneously  on  the  Wotlxlytype  and  on  an  ordinary  albu¬ 
menised  print.  It  wiU  be  needless  to  enter  very  minutely  into 
details,  which  would  occupy  too  much  space,  and  after  all  would  not 
be  very  interesting  to  our  readers.  A  brief  summary  wiH,  we  trust, 
be  sufficient  for  our  purpose. 

In  the  first  series  of  experiments  the  destructive  agents,  such  as 
nitric  acid,  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  permanganate  of  potash, 
cyanide  of  potassium,  chlorine,  &c.,  were  applied  simultaneously  to 
the  surface  of  the  so-caUed  uranium  photograph  and  to  another  ordi¬ 
nary  one  on  albumenised  paper.  The  latter  was  alwa}rs  selected  as 
|  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  tone  as  the  former.  The  result  was 
that  both  soon  faded,  but  the  ordinary  print  more  quickly  than  the 
|  other.  Thinking  that  this  difference  was  due  to  the  protecting  film 
of  collodion  or  other  varnish,  we  then  applied  the  same  agents  from 
the  back  of  the  paper.  We  were  not  mistaken  in  our  surmise,  for 
in  this  case  the  Wothlytype  specimen  was  in  no  respect  superior  to 
the  other.  Both,  indeed,  showed  symptoms  of  fading  almost  simul¬ 
taneously,  but  if  there  was  any  difference  it  was  in  favour  of  the 
albumenised  print. 

Another  series  of  experiments  was  gone  through,  in  which  part  of 
the  same  albumenised  photograph  was  coated  with  plain  coUodion 
and  dried.  The  chemicals  were  then  applied  to  the  surface  of  each, 
as  in  the  first  experiments.  In  tins — no  doubt  from  the  protecting 


covering  being  thicker  in  the  one  than  in  the  other— the  ordinary 
silver  print  resisted  then*  action  much  longer  than  the  other. 

These  experiments  only  confirm  more  fuUy  the  truth  of  the 
opinion  which  we  have  previously  expressed,  that  the  matter  con¬ 
stituting  the  image  of  these  Wothlytype  pictures  consists  only  of 
reduced  silver  or  gold,  and  that  they  are  produced  by  some  process 
analogous  to  those  we  have  already  laid  before  our  readers  " ante 
page  421].  Whether  they  be  so  produced  or  not  is  a  matter  which 
little  concerns  the  public,  if  pictiu*es  as  beautiful,  permanent,  and 
cheap  can  be  taken  by  methods  which  do  not  pretend  to  be  secret, 
and  which  are  untrammeUed  by  patents.  We  should  like  to  be 
assured  that  Herr  Wothly’s  antecedents  are  quite  of  that  kind  to 
inspire  us  with  confidence  in  any  invention  which  he  might  feel  dis¬ 
posed  to  give  secretly  to  those  of  the  photographic  public  who  honour 
him  with  a  “  certain  consideration."  The  present  way  of  bringing 
it  before  the  public,  surrounded  with  mystery,  is  not  in  any  way 
calculated  to  impress  us  in  its  favour. 

We  are  convinced,  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  the  nature  of 
the  Wothlytype  photographic  image  is  identical  with  that  of  a  pho¬ 
tograph  printed  and  toned  hi  the  usual  way ;  and  we,  therefore,  do 
not  see  on  what  grounds  superior  permanence  is  claimed  for  the 
former.  Time  only  can  settle  that  question.  Mere  experiments  with 
concentrated  destructive  agents  usuaHy  found  in  the  atmosphere 
can  furnish  us  with  but  little  reliable  information,  because  these  can 
be  successfuHy  prevented  from  contact  with  the  picture  by  suitable 
varnishes.  We  have  seen,  however,  that  they  destroy  both  classes 
of  prints  with  equal  energy.  But  the  real  question,  pertinent  not 
only  to  tills  but  to  every  other  class  of  metallic  photographic 
images,  is,  whether  there  may  not  be  within  the  texture  of  the  picture 
itself  the  incipient  elements  of  decay.  If  so,  no  varnishes  nor  protect¬ 
ing  surfaces,  although  useful  in  guarding  them  from  atmospheric 
influences,  can  prevent  them  from  finally  fading.  We  know  that 
in  our  ordinary  printing  processes  the  least  trace  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda  or  silver  left  in  the  pictures  will  ultimately  destroy  them ;  but 
in  the  uranium  process,  so  far  as  we  know,  no  such  fixing  agents 
are  required.  In  this  respect  it  has  a  decided  advantage  over  the 
other ;  but,  for  aught  we  know,  there  may  be  other  substances  pre¬ 
sent  in  such  pictures  which  would  be  equally  detrimental  to  their 
permanency.  All  tills  has  yet  to  be  proved ;  and  it  is  quite  clear 
that  no  definite  conclusion  in  this  respect  can  be  arrived  at  till  after 
long  and  careful  experiment. 

When  recently  detailing  some  of  our  experiments  in  the  uranium 
processes,  we  stated  that  the  collodion  film  in  which  the  uranic  and 
silver  salts  were  dissolved  could  be  removed  from  the  paper  without 
injuring  the  picture.  In  the  course  of  further  investigations,  we  have 
found  that  by  the  addition  of  certain  organic  bodies  soluble  in  ether  and 
alcohol  the  image  can  be  impressed  on  the  collodion  itself,  much  in  the 
same  way  as  on  the  albumen  of  an  ordinary  photographic  print. 


Abstract  of  “  Complete  Specification  "  of  the  Wothlytype 

Patent. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing  article,  we  have  seen,  at  the  Patent 
Office,  the  “  complete  specification  ”  of  the  new  process,  of  which  we 
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annex  such  an  abstract  as  will  put  our  readers  in  possession  of  the 
main  facts.  Divested  of  the  verbose  technicalities  which  charac¬ 
terise  every  specification,  the  Wothlytype  process  amounts  to  the 
following : — 

The  alleged  new  features  are — 1.  A  new  method  of  preparing 
paper,  bj^  bringing  the  fibrous  material  of  winch  the  paper  is  com¬ 
posed  into  actual  contact  with  the  compounds  or  simple  agents  used 
as  mediums  for  coating  such  paper,  thereby  producing  a  better, 
smoother,  and  more  even  surface. — 2.  In  producing  on  photograpliic 
paper  a  “  matted  ”  or  dead  surface  instead  of  the  smooth  or  glossy 
surface  ;  so  that  when  pictures  are  printed  on  such  paper  they  will 
have  a  mellow  and  quiet  effect.  —  3.  Certain  new  chemical  com¬ 
pounds  for  rendering  the  paper  sensitive. 

The  method  by  which  the  pictures  are  produced  is  as  follows  : — 
Take  any  good  smooth  photographic  paper  and  size  with  arrowroot, 
common  starch,  albumen,  &c.  The  next  operation  is  to  render  it 
sensitive  to  light.  “We  take  collodion  prepared  by  any  of  the  well- 
known  methods,  to  which  may  be  added  any  of  the  gums  or  other 
mediums  to  produce  elasticity,  flexibility,  and  adhesiveness,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  edges  from  being  defective,  its  use  being 
dependent  upon  the  state  and  humid  condition  of  the  atmosphere. 
To  render  this  collodion  sensitive  we  add,  say  to  one  pound  of  collo¬ 
dion,  one  and  a-half  to  three  or  even  more  ounces  of  nitrate  of 
uranium,  and  from  twenty  grains  to  two  drachms  of  nitrate  of 
silver.” 

The  paper  is  coated  with  this  collodion  in  the  manner  indicated 
by  us  at  page  374,  and  after  exposure  it  is  removed  to  a  bath  of 
acetic  acid  or  any  other  agent  in  solution,  to  remove  the  unaltered 
salts.  After  undergoing  a  thorough  washing,  the  prints  are  “  toned 
by  the  chlorides  of  any  of  the  superior  metals ;  or  the  hyposulphite 
bath  may  be  used  or  not,  as  may  be  required  by  the  operator,  to  pro¬ 
duce  any  tone  or  colour  he  may  think  best  suited  to  his  taste.” 

If  a  matted  effect  is  wanted,  then  instead  of  dissolving  the  uranium 
and  silver  in  collodion,  they  are  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol 
and  water,  to  which  may,  if  desired,  be  added  any  saccharine  sub¬ 
stance  ;  the  other  operations  being  proceeded  with  as  in  the  former 
case. 

What  is  claimed  as  new  is — first,  the  manner  of  preparing  photo¬ 
graphic  paper  or  other  materials,  as  set  forth  in  the  specification ; 
and,  secondly,  the  “  use  of  the  nitrates  of  uranium  and  silver  in  com¬ 
bination— -by  which  a  new  salt*  is  produced — and  using  them  so  com¬ 
bined  with  the  mediums  specified  for  the  production  of  photographic 
pictures  in  their  development  at  one  operation.” 


SOME  REMARKS  ON  EXPERIMENTS  WITH  NITRATE 
OF  URANIUM  APPLIED  TO  POSITIVE  PRINTING.f 

The  subject  I  have  the  honour  to  bring  before  you  to-night  for  the 
purpose  of  discussion  is  the  employment  of  the  uranium  salts  in  the 
production  of  direct  positives.  The  process  is  not  by  any  means 
new,  it  having  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  photographers,  about 
seven  years  ago,  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Burnett,  of  this  city,  who  was  at  that 
time  actively  engaged  in  experiments  with  the  salts  of  the  uranic  and 
ferric  oxides. 

Mr.  Burnett’s  discoveries  were  reproduced  some  months  afterwards 
by  several  French  philosophers,  with  great  laudation  of  the  wonderful 
properties  of  indestructibility  possessed  by  the  prints  produced  by 
using  nitrate  of  uranium;  also,  in  the  fact  that  hyposulphite  of 
soda  might  be  dispensed  with  altogether,  simply  washing  in  distilled 
water  being  all  that  was  needed  to  fix  the  prints.  Finally,  however, 
they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  fixing  the  proofs  with  hyposulphite 
of  soda  was  necessary,  and  ultimately  the  process  was  shelved, 
little  or  nothing  being  heard  of  it  till  the  announcement  a  few  weeks 
ago  of  the  beautiful  pictures  produced  by  Herr  Wothly,  in  which  a 
salt  of  uranium  was  used  in  conjunction  with  collodion. 

The  notes  of  the  experiments  I  have  as  yet  made  are  so  fragmen¬ 
tary  that  I  am  ashamed  of  the  very  little  I  have  to  bring  before  you. 

I  commenced  with  the  nitrates  of  uranium  and  silver,  dissolving 
as  much  uranium  in  plain  collodion  as  it  would  take  up,  which  was 
seventeen  to  eighteen  grains  to  the  ounce  of  collodion.  I  next  dis- 

*  What  new  salt  is  produced  by  such  admixture  ? — Eds. 
t  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  Nov.  2nd,  1864. 


solved  five  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  two  or  three  drops  of  dis- 
tilled  water,  and  added  the  collodion  containing  the  uranium  salt  to 
the  silver.  A  piece  of  paper  was  then  coated  with  this  preparation, 
and  hung  up  to  dry. 

I  used  two  samples  of  paper,  namely,  Hollingworth's  thin  paper, 
and  thick  papier  Rive.  When  dry,  they  were  exposed  to  light 
imder  a  negative :  both  printed  very  slowly.  The  result  was  a  poor, 
flat  image  on  the  surface  of  the  paper,  of  a  greyish  tint,  and  a  re¬ 
markably  vigorous  red  image  in  the  body  of  the  paper.  Of  the  two, 
Hollingworth's  paper  gave  the  most  brilliant  picture,  and  thut  was 
very  flat  at  the  best.  I  next  tried  what  sizing  the  paper  with  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  India-rubber  in  benzole  would  do.  The  result  was  appa¬ 
rently  not  a  bit  better.  At  Mr.  Davies’s  suggestion  I  tried  the  elfect 
of  coating  a  piece  of  paper  with  thick  spirit  varnish,  but  there  wag 
no  improvement. 

I  may  mention  that  the  collodion  when  it  was  poured  on  went 
right  through  the  paper,  making  it  perfectly  transparent.  It  then 
occurred  to  me  to  try  a  collodion  contaiidng  about  three  times  the 
amount  of  cotton  that  is  usually  used  in  plain  collodion,  also  to  see 
how  much  more  silver  I  could  add  to  the  collodion  without  adding 
more  water  than  I  could  help.  I  found — notwithstanding  the  idea 
that  one  might  add  more  water  to  the  collodion  if  it  was  to  be  used 
for  printing  on  paper — that  if  more  than  three  or  four  drops  of  water 
were  added  to  the  collodion  it  caused  it  to  become  opaque  on  setting, 
and  that  had  the  further  effect  of  making  the  picture  still  more  sunk 
in.  I  found,  however,  that  the  increase  of  pyroxyline  and  silver 
gave  a  decidedly  more  vigorous  picture  than  I  had  got  before.  The 
collodion  no  longer  penetrated  the  pa]  er  lotlie  extent  it  did  formerly. 

I  next  selected  a  piece  of  thick,  liighly-glazed  note  paper  and 
coated  it  with  the  preparation,  and  found  agreat  improvement.  The 
image  was  no  longer  in  the  body  of  the  paper,  and,  although  not  quite 
as  brilliant  as  a  silver  print,  the  paper  printed  much  more  rapidly 
than  the  former  pictures,  although  even  yet  it  takes  about  double  the 
time  to  print  that  a  silver  print  does.  I  am  in  hopes,  however,  of 
increasing  the  sensitiveness  still  t  urtlier .  It  struck  me  that  the  nitrate 
of  uranium,  as  sold  commercially,  was  very  strongly  acid,  and  that, 
of  course,  would  prevent  it  dissolving  so  freely  in  ether  and  alcohol 
as  it  ought  to  do. 

The  first  requisite  with  this  process  is  to  obtain  a  very  strongly- 
sized,  hard  paper  ;  secondly,  to  make  a  s  strong  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  uranium  and  silver  as  it  is  possible  lor  the  collodion  to  take  up. 
It  will  require  experiment  to  determine  the  proportion  of  nitrate  of 
silver  to  be  added  to  the  nitrate  of  uranium. 

This  is  the  result  of  my  experiments  with  silver  and  uranium  so 
far.  The  weather  has  been  so  utterly  bad  of  late  that  my  experi¬ 
ments  have  only  been  made  in  the  last  few  days  of  better  weather 
that  we  have  had.  I  cannot  call  it  fine 

I  also  tried  the  effect  of  chloride  of  gold  associated  with  the  ura¬ 
nium.  It  gave  a  pretty  vigorous  picture,  well  on  the  surface,  but  of 
a  very  disagreeable  blue  tint. 

I  see  Mr.  Sutton  states  tliati  t  can  be  converted  into  a  warm  brown 
colour  by  the  application  of  nitrate  of  silver.  I  tried  that,  however, 
with  no  effect.  I  have  seen  also  that  the  Editors  of  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography  state  that  they  had  failed  in  changing  the 
colour  of  the  prints  to  any  warmer  tint.  In  addition  to  all  this,  the 
process  is  very  much  slower  than  even  the  silver  and  uranium,  so 
there  is  no  advantage  in  using  this  process ,  as  we  can  tone  our  prints 
with  gold  afterwards. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  should  tie  ourselves  down  exclusively  to 
the  nitrate  of  uranium  alone,  as  we  have  a  great  choice  of  salts  of 
uranium,  all  of  which  are  sensitive  to  light.  Mr.  Burnett,  in  a  series 
of  papers  that  appeared  in  the  then  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Pho¬ 
tographic  Journal ,*  on  printing  with  the  salts  of  the  uranic  and 
ferric  oxides,  gives  the  preference  to  the  tartrate  of  uranium  as  being 
more  sensitive  than  the  nitrate.  Mr.  Sutton,  however,  contradicts 
this,  and  says  the  nitrate  is  the  most  sensitive. 

The  employment  of  collodion  is  by  no  means  a  new  feature  in 
this  process.  Mr.  Burnett  seems  to  have  used  it  with  the  uranic 
and  ferric  salts,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  : — “  With  collo¬ 
dion,  albumen,  and  other  films  it  would  appear  that  we  have  the  i 
same  choice  of  employing  soluble  or  precipitated  salts.  With  collo¬ 
dion  we  might  either  dissolve  in  it  the  uranic  or  ferric  salts  and  pre¬ 
cipitate  by  a  vegetable  acid,  or  reverse  the  order ;  and  if  we  wish  a 
soluble  salt,  the  nitrate,  hydrochlorate,  and  formiate  of  uranic  oxide 
are  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  afford  liighly  sensitive  collo¬ 
dions,  beautifully  developable  by  silver  with  or  without  aid  of  accele¬ 
rators  or  stimulants.” 

The  above  reference  to  using  precipitated  salts  is  worth  taking  I 
notice  of,  as  we  might  thus  get  rid  of  the  objection  in  the  present 
*  A  former  designation  of  this  Journal. 
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method  of  the  picture  being  buried  in  the  paper.  We  find  in  printing 
with  chloride  of  silver,  even  on  plain  paper,  that  we  do  not  get  the 
sunken-in  appearance  so  observable  in  the  uranium  process,  because 
the  chloride  in  the  paper,  directly  it  comes  in  contact  with  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  forms  a  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver,  of  which 
the  upper  surface  is  first  reduced  by  fight,  thereby  preventing  com¬ 
plete  reduction  of  the  lower  one.  Consequently  the  picture,  after 
fixation,  is  more  on  the  surface  than  in  the  body  of  the  paper. 

I  find  that,  after  the  picture  is  finished,  not  a  trace  of  an  image 
seems  left  on  the  collodion,  the  salts  of  uranium  and  silver  seeming 
to  have  entered  into  the  paper  in  preference.  In  consequence  of 
tins,  at  present  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  anything  of  the  beauty 
of  detail  to  be  got  in  a  silver  print,  as  the  collodion  acts  very  much 
in  the  same  way  as  a  thin  sheet  of  mica  would  do  if  interposed 
between  the  paper  and  negative ;  that  is,  prevent  close  contact,  and, 
in  consequence,  give  a  perceptible  want  of  sharpness. 

Our  only  remedy  seems,  therefore,  to  try  and  retain  the  sensitive 
salts  in  the  collodion  surface,  if  we  want  vigour  and  definition.  It 
appears  to  me  that  we  might  have  a  better  chance  of  doing  so  by 
using  precipitated  salts  held  in  suspension  in  the  collodion. 

Edwin  Heaphy  Musgeave. 


TANNIN,  AND  ITS  IMPURITIES. 

Some  time  since,  when  employing  Major  Russell’s  tannin  process 
with  simply  bromised  collodion  and  alkaline  development,  I  had 
some  trouble  in  keeping  the  prepared  plates  even  for  a  very  short 
time ;  and,  when  exposed  and  developed  a  day  or  so  after  being  pre¬ 
pared,  they  showed  a  decided  tendency  to  stains,  and  sometimes  a 
general  clouding  of  the  film  was  apparent.  The  cause  of  this  annoy¬ 
ance  was  at  once  sought  for ;  and,  though  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
plates  after  sensitising,  had  not  been  sufficiently  freed  by  washing 
from  traces  of  nitrate  of  silver,  yet,  on  further  experimenting,  I  was 
compelled  to  attribute  the  fault  to  the  tannin  solution  employed, 
Tins  had  been  prepared  according  to  the  method  described  by  Major 
Russell  in  his  work  on  The  Tannin  Process  (page  55,  second  edition), 
and  which  had  hitherto  worked  well  with  me.  A  fresh  solution, 
made  with  a  new  sample  of  tannin,  gave  me  satisfactory  results. 

I  have  recently  examined  a  number  of  different  specimens  of 
commercial  tannin,  with  a  view  to  make  out  the  nature  of  the  im¬ 
purity  or  impurities  which  give  rise  to  the  unpleasant  effect  above 
recorded,  and  which  probably  cause  the  “  insensitiveness  ”  noticed 
by  Major  Russell  and  others  when  working  with  certain  samples  of 
tannin.  A  strong  aqueous  solution  of  each  specimen  of  commercial 
tannin  in  my  possession  was  submitted  to  examination  by  the  spec¬ 
trum  absorption  method,  by  which  means  the  presence  of  chlorophyll, 
or  the  green  colouring  matter  of  plants,  was  easily  detected  in  several; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  samples  in  which  it  occurred 
were  generally  less  sensitive  than  those  in  which  it  was  absent. 
As  chlorophyll  is  a  body  which  is  prone  to  alteration,  I  directed 
my  attention  to  removing  it  from  the  aqueous  solution  ;  for,  though 
chlorophyll  per  se  is  but  little  soluble  in  water,  the  presence  of 
tannic  acid  increases  its  solubility.  After  trying  with  indifferent 
success  many  plans  for  preparing  the  tannin  solution,  so  as  to  get 
rid  of  the  impurities  at  the  same  time,  I  hit  on  the  following,  which 
is  very  simple  and  effectual,  and  much  less  troublesome  than  the 
repeated  filtration  of  the  aqueous  solution  hitherto  necessary : — 
Dissolve  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  grains  of  tannin  in  two 
ounces  of  distilled  water;  pour  the  solution  into  a  cup  placed  in 
boiling  water,  and,  when  the  liquid  is  sufficiently  heated,  add  to  it 
about  thirty  grains  of  kaolin  which  has  been  previously  washed  with 
distilled  water,  and  then  ignited ;  the  mixture  is  then  w7ell  stirred, 
and  the  cup  containing  it  kept  surrounded  with  hot  water  for  five  or 
ten  minutes ;  the  whole  is  then  filtered,  and  to  the  bright  filtrate  one 
ovmce  each  of  alcohol  and  of  water  are  added.  The  resulting  standard 
solution  will  contain  nearly  four  grains  of  tannin  in  each  fluid 
drachm,  a  small  quantity  of  the  acid  having  been  removed  by  the 
kaolin. 

i  The  advantages  of  the  mode  of  preparing  the  tannin  solution 
above  described,  are: — 1.  Several  impurities— amongst  others,  chlo¬ 
rophyll — are  quickly  removed  ;  and,  2.  The  filtration  of  the  aqueous 
solution,  instead  of  being  tedious,  is  easily  accomplished,  and  the 
filtrate  obtained  is  bright  and  clear.  I  have  treated  many  old  resin - 
ised  and  generally  impure  samples  of  tannin  in  this  way,  and  found 
them  all  to  work  equally  well,  photographically  speaking.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  alluding  more  particularly  to  the  impurities  usually  found  in 
commercial  tannin,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  give  a  short  account  of 
pure  tannic  acid,  its  preparation  and  properties,  according  to  the 
most  recent  and  trustworthy  observers. 


The  word  “  tannin  ”  is  often  indifferently  applied  to  the  acid  as¬ 
tringent  principle  found  in  many  plants,  in  the  bark  of  certain  trees, 
and  in  the  excrescences  of  different  species  of  oak.  The  term  is 
meant,  in  photography,  to  apply  simply  to  the  acid  obtained  from 
the  gall-nuts  which  are  produced  by  the  puncture  of  an  insect  in  the 
Quercus  infectoria.  Hence  the  tannin  prepared  from  nut-gall  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  name  “gallotannic  acid.”  It  was  formerly  believed 
that  but  two  varieties  of  tannic  acid  existed—  one  giving  a  bluish- 
black  precipitate  with  a  salt  of  peroxide  of  iron,  and  the  second  an 
olive-green  precipitate  with  the  same  reagent.  But  we  now  know 
that  these  reactions  serve  only  to  divide  the  “  tannins  ”  into  two 
groups,  each  division  being  made  up  of  many  individual  members. 
We  may  here  note  that  the  character  above  all  others  wliich  dis¬ 
tinguishes  gallotannic  acid  from  its  congeners,  is  that  of  yielding  pyro- 
gallic  acid  when  subjected  to  destructive  distillation. 

Guibourt’s  analysis  of  the  best  Aleppo  gall-nuts  gave  of  tannic  acid 
65  per  cent. ;  gallic  acid,  2  ;  ellagic  acid,  2  ;  gum,  25  ;  starch,  2  ; 
oil  and  chlorophyll,  0  7 ;  together  with  a  little  sugar,  extractive 
albumen,  fibre,  and  salts.  In  practice,  gall-nuts  generally  yield  about 
40  per  cent,  of  tannic  acid. 

The  tannin  is  extracted  from  gall-nuts  by  percolating  the  latter, 
finely  powdered,  writh  commercial  ether,  which  always  contains  alco¬ 
hol  and  water.  The  liquid  which  trickles  through  the  powder  into 
the  receiver  separates  into  two  layers.  The  lower  stratum  is  a  strong 
aqueous  solution  of  tannic  acid  and  other  extractive  matters,  with  a 
little  ether ;  and  the  upper  one  consists  of  pure  ether,  most  of  the 
gallic  acid,  and  some  chlorophyll.  The  lower  layer  is  then  separated 
from  the  upper  one,  and  repeatedly  agitated  with  fresh  ether.  When 
the  latter  is  drawn  off  the  aqueous  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness, 
either  with  or  without  previous  filtration.  The  tannin  thus  prepared 
generally  contains  a  little  resinous  matter,  some  ellagic  acid,  and 
chlorophyll,  and  occasionally  traces  of  oily  matter,  soluble  in  ether. 
The  first  two  bodies  are  easily  separated  by  dissolving  out  tlxe  tannic 
acid  with  cold  water ;  the  resinous  matter  and  ellagic  acid,  being  in¬ 
soluble  in  that  menstruum,  remain  behind,  though  the}'  are  both 
difficult  to  get  rid  of  by  simple  filtration.  However,  as  already  men¬ 
tioned,  the  chlorophyll  is  removed,  and  the  liquid  easily  cleared  by 
simple  warming  with  a  little  clean  kaolin.  The  oily  matter  may  be 
got  rid  of  by  taking  the  precaution  to  moisten  the  filter  well  previous 
to  pouring  on  it  the  solution  of  tannic  acid.  If  the  light  transmitted 
by  the  filtrate  be  examined  with  a  prism,  the  characteristic  bands  of 
absorption  belonging  to  chlorophyll  will  be  found  wanting,  thus 
proving  the  absence  of  the  latter  body. 

The  chemical  properties  and  relations  of  gallotannic  acid  are  par¬ 
ticularly  interesting,  as  tannin  and  its  derivatives,  gallic  and  pyro- 
gallic  acids,  have  been  more  or  less  employed  in  photographic 
processes  since  the  earliest  days  of  our  art-science.  The 
most  striking  properties  of  all  three  are,  therefore,  well  known,  so 
that  my  remarks  shall  be  confined  to  a  notice  of  certain  relations 
which  are  not  generally  mentioned  in  the  ordinary  text-books. 
Gallotannic  acid,  when  first  obtained,  is  a  colourless  amorphous 
powder,  which  easily  turns  yellow  when  exposed  to  fight.  It  dis¬ 
solves  very  freely  in  water  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  in  absolute 
alcohol  it  is  soluble  with  some  difficulty,  but  rectified  spirit  dissolves 
it  readily.  It  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  ether.  The  aqueous  solution 
is  readily  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric 
acids,  tannic  acid  being  much  less  soluble  in  acidulated  than  in 
pure  water.  Common  salt  and  sal-ammoniac  also  precipitate  the 
acid  from  its  aqueous  solution,  but  nitre  has  no  effect. 

Tannic  acid,  when  moist  and  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  natu¬ 
ral  ferment  or  pectase  of  the  gall-nuts,  is  converted  into  gallic  acid  ; 
and  the  latter,  when  heated,  is  converted  into  pyrogalfic  and  car¬ 
bonic  acids.  Pyrogalfic  acid  may  be  also  directly  obtained  from 
tannin  by  destructive  distillation  of  the  latter.  The  most  distinctive 
character  of  tannin  is  the  power  possessed  by  it  of  forming  an  in¬ 
soluble  compound  with  gelatine ;  hence  the  production  of  leather. 
Gallic  acid  per  sc  cannot  render  gelatine  insoluble,  but  it  is  a  fact 
worthy  of  note  that  the  addition  of  a  little  gum  arabic  enables  it 
to  do  so. 

When  exposed  to  the  influence  of  ozone  the  deportment  of  tannic 
acid  is  remarkable.  According  to  Schonbein  it  assumes  at  first  a 
yellow  tint  and  then  a  deep  brown  colour ;  it  then  becomes  pasty 
and  gradually  liquifies  from  the  formation  of  oxalic  acid.  'When  the 
action  of  the  ozone  is  still  prolonged  the  sole  products  are  carbonic 
acid  and  water.  Gorup-Besanez  has  shown  that  the  same  decompo¬ 
sition  ensues  if  ozonised  air  be  passed  through  the  aqueous  solution 
of  tannic  acid.  The  salts  which  tannic  acid  forms  with  bases  are 
very  ill  defined,  and  do  not  possess  any  particular  interest.  Tannin 
is  a*  powerful  reducing  agent,  since  it  is  capable  of  reducing  metallic 
mercury  from  the  solution  of  the  nitrate,  and  calomel  from  corrosive 
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sublimate ;  also  sub-oxide  of  copper  from  the  ordinary  sulphate  of 
copper.  With  silver  or  gold  solutions  reduction  to  the  metallic 
state  is  quickly  effected.  On  this  observation  Dr.  Unger  has  based 
a  mode  of  silvering  the  interiors  of  articles  of  glass  or  porcelain. 
The  following  is  his  method  Add  to  a  moderately- strong  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  contained  in  the  vessel  which  we  wish  to  silver,  a 
quantity  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  tannin ;  stir  quickly  and  plunge  the 
vessel  into  warm  water.  After  about  half-an-hour  the  silver  will  be 
found  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  brilliant  mirror,  which  admits  of 
polishing.  The  object  of  heating  the  solution  immediately  after  mix¬ 
ing  it  is  to  ensure  quick  reduction,  and  to  avoid  the  formation  of 
a  brown,  sparingly  soluble  compound  -with  sub-oxide  of  silver.  The 
metallic  film  so  produced  is  firmly  adherent  to  the  surface  on  which 
it  is  deposited.  Dr.  Unger  states  that  he  has  also  obtained  a  brilliant 
metallic  coating  from  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  by 
the  same  solution  of  tannin,  but  the  precipitate  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  sub-oxide,  find  not  metallic  copper. 

Emerson  J.  Reynolds,  F.R.G.S., 

Lecturer  on  Practical  Chemistry,  Leclwich  School  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  Dublin. 


ON  THE  PRINTING  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ENLARGEMENTS.* 

Enlargements  on  Salted  Paper. 

The  best  paper  fortius  purpose  is  papier  de  Saxe,  because  it  contains 
resin  in  the  sizing.  French  paper  has  a  strong  tendency  to  give 
grey  tints,  and  English  paper  red  ones.  When  the  proper  paper 
has  been  selected  it  must  be  marked  on  the  wrong  side  with  a  lead 
pencil,  and  then  permitted  to  float  for  one  minute  on  the  following 
bath,  after  which  it  is  suspended  to  dry : — 

The  salt  bath  is  prepared  by  dissolving  twenty-five  drachms  of 
salt  in  thirty-five  ounces  of  water ;  then  dissolve  in  it  six  drachms  of 
citric  acid ;  then  add  drop  by  drop  ammonia  until  all  acid  reaction 
ceases,  which  can  be  determined  by  immersing  some  litmus  paper  in 
the  bath.  It  turns  red  at  first  under  the  action  of  the  citric  acid,  but 
recovers  its  blue  colour  under  the  influence  of  the  ammonia. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  bath  contains  an  unusual  amount  of 
salt.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  make  the  paper  print  very  rapidly  when 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  light,  which  is  a  great  advantage  in  a 
northern  climate  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  such  paper  loses  a  great 
deal  in  the  toning  and  fixing  baths.  By  reducing  the  proportion  of 
salt  to  one-half,  and  that  of  the  citric  acid  also  to  one-half,  the  results 
are  much  better  and  the  tones  more  vigorous,  but  the  sensitised 
surface  yields  much  more  slowly  to  the  influence  of  the  light. 

The  presence  of  citric  acid  is  indispensable  in  this  bath  if  beautiful 
purple  tones  are  desired.  Salted  paper  has  a  great  tendency  to  give 
grey  tones  after  fixing,  and  the  best  way  to  avoid  them  is  to  add  to 
the  salt  sufficient  citric  acid. 

The  salted  paper  can  be  kept  indefinitely,  but  it  must  be  pre¬ 
served  in  a  dry  place.  To  sensitise  it,  a  bath  consisting  of  twenty 
parts  of  crystallised  nitrate  of  silver  to  one  hundred  parts  of  "water 
may  be  used ;  but  there  is  a  much  better  method,  as  follows : — 
Dissolve  twenty-five  drachms  of  crystallised  nitrate  of  silver  in 
fourteen  ounces  of  water;  then  separate  from  it  one  ounce,  and  add 
to  the  remainder  very  pure  ammonia,  drop  by  drop.  At  first  a  brown 
precipitate  of  the  oxide  of  silver  is  formed,  but  this  redissolves 
gradually  in  proportion  as  ammonia  is  added.  When  the  precipi¬ 
tate  is  completely  dissolved  add  the  ounce  which  had  been  separated; 
the  brown  precipitate  will  be  produced  anew.  Now  add,  drop  by 
drop,  nitric  acid  until  the  liquid  becomes  perfectly  clear.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary,  in  performing  this  operation,  to  keep  the 
liquid  in  motion  by  stirring  it  with  a  glass  rod ;  and  care  must  be 
used  to  employ  ammonia  and  nitric  acid  perfectly  pure.  Finally, 
pour  the  liquid  into  a  graduated  glass,  and  add  to  it  twenty-one 
ounces  of  water ;  in  other  words,  the  volume  of  the  bath  should  now 
equal  sixty-one  cubic  inches.  This  is  the  silver  bath  to  be  used  for 
salted  paper ;  but,  instead  of  using  it  in  the  ordinary  way,  it  is  far 
better  to  sensitise  the  paper  with  a  brush. 

The  brush  is  made  by  taking  a  tuft  of  carded  cotton  and  spreading 
it  out  evenly  to  the  length  of  about  six  inches,  then  doubling  it 
across  a  piece  of  twine.  It  is  to  be  passed  by  means  of  the  tv, due 
into  a  glass  tube,  whose  interior  diameter  is  four-tenths  of  an  inch, 
t  he  length  of  the  tube  being  about  five  inches.  When  the  cotton  is 
introduced  into  the  tube,  the  twine  can  be  readily  withdrawn  by 
p tilling.  ou  one  end  of  it.  A  very  clean  and  exceedingly  cheap 
binsh  is  thus  easily  made,  and  a  new  one  can  be  readily  sub¬ 
stituted  for  it  when  it  becomes  blackened  by  the  silver  solution. 

*  Continued  from  page  342. 


The  paper  is  sensitised  by  placing  it  flat  on  a  table  covered  with  i 
some  sheets  of  blotting-paper,  fastening  it  at  the  corners  by  pins,  ( 
and  then  pouring  on  the  middle  of  a  sheet,  measuring  seventeen  by  I 
twenty-two  inches,  four  and  a-lialf  drachms  of  the  ammomacal  . 
nitrate  of  silver  which  we  have  just  desciibed ;  this  is  rapidly 
brushed  over  the  sheet,  first  one  way  then  the  other,  the  pins  being 
skilfully  avoided ;  it  is  then  hung  up  to  dry.  The  quantity  of  the  sensi¬ 
tising  liquid  which  is  poured  on  each  sheet  should  be  neither  more 
nor  less  than  sufficient ;  for,  if  too  little  be  used,  traces  of  the  brush 
will  be  visible  after  the  printing  ;  and  if  too  much  be  employed,  the  I 
printing  will  take  place  unequally.  In  sensitising  the  first  sheet,  if 
the  brush  be  not  previously  dipped  in  the  sensitising  fluid  it  will  ■ 
absorb  a  portion  of  the  quantity  necessary  for  that  sheet,  and  it 
will  not  be  properly  sensitised.  The  brush  will  answer  for  sensitising  j 
a  large  number  of  sheets  if  they  are  prepared  consecutively;  but! 
when  one  operation  is  finished  it  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  dry,  nor  I 
should  it  be  washed  out  in  order  to  use  it  again  the  following  day ;  1 
it  should  be  discarded  altogether,  and  a  new  one  made. 

The  advantage  of  the  ammonio-nitrate  bath,  as  compared  with  the  1 
ordinary  one,  is  that  the  paper  is  more  sensitive  and  the  tones  aro  I 
softer.  It  is  possible  also  to  sensitise  by  the  brush  a  great  number  I 
of  sheets  without  using  large  baths ;  moreover,  sensitising  by  a  I 
brush  is  an  easier  operation. 

When  the  paper  is  dry  it  should  be  kept  as  short  a  time  as  possible.  1 
After  exposure  in  the  enlarging  apparatus,  it  is  toned  precisely  in  the ,  i 
same  way  as  albumenised  paper ;  only  it  tones  much  more  rapidly— 
often  hi  a  few  seconds — and  if  it  be  allowed  to  go  too  far  the  print  will 
be  spoiled,  losing  all  vigour. 

Enlargements  in  Winter. 

Dissolve  five  drachms  of  resin  and  five  drachms  of  chloride  of  j 
cadmium  in  thirty -five  ounces  of  alcohol  at  30°.  Pour  this  bath  : 
into  a  porcelain  dish,  and  then  place  in  it  for  a  few  seconds  some  1 
sheets  of  thin  Saxe  paper.  Both  sides  of  the  paper  should  I 
be  wet  by  the  bath.  Prepare  as  much  as  possible  at  once,  and  I 
hang  it  up  to  dry;  then  place  it  hi  a  portfolio,  so  as  to  be  ready  I 
for  use  when  you  may  need  it.  When  the  time  arrives  for  1 
using  it,  it  must  be  sensitised  by  immersing  it  for  five  minutes  in  I 
a  solution  composed  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  drachms  of  water,  4 
fifteen  drachms  of  recrystallised  nitrate  of  silver,  and  seven  and  ! 
a-lialf  drachms  of  acetic  acid.  The  dish  should  be  kept  in  con-  l 
stant  motion,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  action  of  the  bath  on  the  I 
paper.  After  the  sheets  arc  drained  and  dried  between  leaves  o: 
blotting-paper,  they  should  be  held  up  and  carefully  examined  t<  i 
see  that  there  are  no  transparent  spots,  caused  by  an  excess  oi  I 
liquid  in  any  part.  Of  course  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  tliai  > 
the  sensitishig,  and  all  the  operations  immediately  succeedmg,  should 
be  performed  in  a  room  lighted  by  a  single  candle,  or  by  a  yellov  I 
glass. 

The  paper,  while  yet  damp,  is  placed  between  two  sheets  of  glass  : 
and  being  well  protected  from  the  light,  is  carried  to  the  room  con  - 
tabling  the  enlarging  apparatus.  D.  Van  Monckhoven. 

( To  he  continued.) 


ON  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SENSITIVENESS  OF  CERTAI1 
COMBINATIONS  OF  IRON  AND  OF  URANIUM.* 

By  P.  Liesegang. 

Paper  impregnated  with  the  ammonio-citrate  of  iron  is  yellow,  and 
under  the  influence  of  sunlight  takes  a  decided  brownish  tone  after 
an  exposure  of  some  minutes.  The  malate  of  iron  acts  in  the  same: 
manner;  but  the  oxalate  of  iron  changes  in  colour  very  slightly 
prints  upon  this  salt  being  almost  invisible  before  the  development 
When  a  neutral  solution  of  the  chloride  of  gold  is  applied  to  these 
three  classes  of  paper,  after  they  have  been  exposed  for  an  equal 
period  of  time  to  the  action  of  light,  the  citrate  and  oxalate  papersj 
take  very  quickly  a  decidedly  vigorous  blue-black  tone ;  and  although 
the  influence  of  the  light  is  much  more  evident  upon  the  citrate  as; 
compared  with  the  oxalate,  prints  on  these  two  papers  finally  attain 
an  equal  vigour.  The  tone  of  the  citrate  is  purple;  that  of  the  oxa¬ 
late  approaches  more  nearly  to  a  brown.  The  print  upon  the  malate  j 
of  iron  is  not  darkened  by  the  chloride  of  gold ;  it  even  disappears 
in  this  solution.  If  the  exposure  to  light  is  continued  for  a  long 
time,  the  citrate  and  oxalate  prints  receive  the  gold  of  the  toning 
bath  in  a  brilliant  yellow  metallic  form.  The  nitrate  of  silver  and 
the  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver  wall  develope  these  prints  as  well  as 
gold,  only  the  tone  is  blue.  A  mixture  of  citrate  and  oxalate  of  non 
is  not  more  sensitive  than  each  of  these  salts  alone. 

*  From  Lc  Moniteur  de  la  Photographic. 
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When  albumenised  paper  is  prepared  with  a  concentrated  solution 
of  the  ammonio- citrate  ot  iron  the  albumen  is  rendered  insoluble  by 
the  exposure  to  light,  and  repels  water.  Perhaps  this  salt  might 
advantageously  replace  the  bichromates  in  photolithography.  Very 
curious  prints  may  be  obtained  on  this  paper  by  washing  it  after  the 
exposure  to  light  under  a  positive,  and  then  plunging  it  in  a  solution 
of  fuchsine.  The  design  takes  on  a  very  brilliant  red  colour,  and 
the  ground  a  greenish  bronze  tone. 

By  treating  the  paper  prepared  with  the  oxalate  of  iron  after  ex¬ 
posure  to  light  with  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  a  brown 
print  on  a  blue  ground  may  be  obtained. 

The  citrate  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  is  also  changed  by  the  action  of 
light.  With  a  positive  it  gives  a  brown  print  on  a  deep  yellow 
ground.  When  washed  by  the  ferrocyanide  the  ground  becomes 
fight  blue,  while  the  design  takes  on  a  much  deeper  blue. 

As  M.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor  has  shown,  the  salts  of  the  peroxide  of 
uranium  can  replace  the  salts  of  the  peroxide  of  iron  in  the  chryso- 
type  process  of  Herschel.  The  salts  of  the  peroxide  are  changed  by 
hght  into  salts  of  the  protoxide,  which  has  the  power  of  reducing 
gold  and  silver  when  in  a  state  of  solution.  Fine  paper  is  floated  on 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  uranium  at  twenty  per  cent. ;  it  is  then  dried. 
Upon  exposing  it  under  a  negative  to  light,  and  then  placing  the 
brown  print  in  a  dilute  solution  of  the  chloride  of  gold,  it  takes  a 
violet  tone.  These  prints  are  fixed  by  merely  washing  them  in 
water.  M.  de  Brebisson  exhibited  some  prints  made  in  this  way,  at 
the  third  exhibition  at  le  Palais  de  1’Industrie,  in  the  Champs 
Elysees,  in  1859.  They  were  perfect,  and  were  quite  as  successful  as 
some  silver  prints  taken  from  the  same  negatives.  It  seems  that  M. 
Wothly,  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  employs  a  similar  method  for  his  prints 
obtained  without  silver  salts,  only  he  dissolves  the  uranium  salt  in 
the  collodion. 

{To  be  continued.) 


THE  LATE  MR.  JOHN  GLOVER. 

We  need  make  no  apology  for  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  following  communication  from  Mr.  Forrest,  the  Hon.  Treasurer 
to  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association : — 

58,  Lime  Street,  Liverpool ,  4th  Nov.,  1864. 

Gentlemen, — I  desire  respectfully  to  call  your  attention  to  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association,  reported 
in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  of  this  date. 

On  behalf  of  the  Association  I  feel  confident  that,  in  our  endeavours  to 
provide  for  the  widow  and  children  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Glover,  we 
shall  be  aided  by  your  hearty  co-operation ;  and  I  shall  he  happy  to 
receive  from  yourselves  and  friends  any  donation  you  may  kindly  send  us 
towards  this  good  cause. 

I  remain,  Gentlemen,  faithfully  yours, 

J.  A.  FORREST,  Eon.  Treasurer. 

We  invite  all,  but  more  particularly  photographers,  to  lend  a  help¬ 
ing  hand  in  forwarding  this  good  work.  It  would  be  superfluous 
for  us  to  enlarge  here  on  Mr.  Glover’s  merits  as  a  man,  and  on  the 
great  services  he  has  done  to  photography.  His  genial  and  warm¬ 
hearted  disposition  could  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  his  acquaintance,  but  his  service  to  photography  is 
already  on  record  in  many  a  page  of  this  and  other  photographic 
ournals, 

We  shall  gladly  give  our  influence  and  co-operation  in  aid  of  the 
fund  now  being  raised  on  behalf  of  his  widow  and  young  children, 
so  suddenly  bereft  of  their  only  earthly  stay  and  support. 

Subscriptions  for  this  purpose  will  be  received  at  the  Office  of  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography,  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
Post-office  orders  or  cheques  should  be  made  payable  either  to  J.  T. 
Taylor  or  George  Dawson.  All  amounts  so  received  will  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  in  the  Journal.  In  our  last  page  will  be  found  a  list  of  dona¬ 
tions  received  up  to  the  time  of  our  going  to  press. 


Festivity  in  Connection  with  Photography. — We  observe  from  the 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne  papers  that  Messrs.  Downey,  of  that  important 
town,  have  inaugurated  the  opening  of  their  new  photographic  premises 
by  a  dinner  to  their  employes.  It  is  said  that  no  provincial  artists  what¬ 
ever  have  photographed  so  large  a  number  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and 
clergy  as  these  gentlemen.  On  the  occasion  of  the  dinner  referred  to  the 
chair  was  occupied  by  Robert  Ingham,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  South  Shields,  who 
was  supported  on  the  right  by  the  Rev.  Berkeley  Addison,  M.A.,  incum¬ 
bent  of  Jesmond  Church,  and  on  the  left  by  G.  A.  Brumell,  Esq.,  borough 
treasurer.  There  was  also  a  select  party  of  gentlemen  invited  to  partake 
of  Messrs.  Downey’s  hospitality  and  kindness.  We  are  always  glad  to 
hear  of  these  reunions  between  employers  and  employed. 


WHY  PHOTOGRAPHERS  SHOULD  STUDY  ART  AND 

NATURE. 

”  A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing,”  says  the  philosopher  ;  and 
there  are  few  of  us  who  have  not  seen  or  heard  incidents  illustrative  of 
the  truth  of  this  old  adage.  The  man  who  fails  through  a  false  confi¬ 
dence  in.  his  own  ability  is  generally  the  man  of  little  knowledge — con¬ 
ceit  and  ignorance  being  proverbially  associated;  while  the  deeply  learned 
are  those  who,  having  traced  the  path  of  human  knowledge  to  that  point 
where  facts  cease  and  wild  speculations  take  their  place,  are  convinced 
that. ‘.‘all  we  know  is  nothing,  can  be  known.”  Real  knowledge  and 
humility  are  as  intimately  associated  as  conceit  and  ignorance.  “  A  littlo 
knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing.” 

For  instance,  . young  art-students,  who  have  mastered  those  elementary 
rules  of  art  which  regulate  the  more  mechanical  conditions  of  success, 
plunge  at  once  into  practice  under  the  impression  that,  having  all  the 
knowledge  essential  to  attaining  the  highest  pinnacle  of  success,  ‘‘pur¬ 
blind  practice  ”  and  mere  industry  will  do  the  rest.  But,  presently,  after 
many  a  disheartening  defeat  and  vain  though  desperate  struggle,  they 
learn  there  is  a  something  wanting  which  they  have  not  got — a  vital 
mysterious  something  which  evades  their  search,  and  mocks  their  most 
intense  desire.  In  other  words  they  learn  that  wholesome  but  unpleasant 
fact,  their  own  ignorance,  and  from  that  hour  real  progress  commences. 
Information  of  every  kind  is  greedily  sought — from  teachers,  from  books, 
and  from  the  works  of  great  masters  who  have  gone  before ;  truth  after 
truth  dawns  upon  their  minds,  but  ever  as  they  advance  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  their  own  ignorance  6till  grows  and  grows  upon  them,  until  old 
age  comes  on,  when,  although  they  may  be  honoured  far  and  wide  for 
their  genius  and  acquirements,  they  have  positively  less  real  confidence 
in  their  own  abilities  than  they  had  when  as  boy-pupils  they  sat  down  to 
their  first  sketch. 

Now,  as  art-students,  this  is  precisely  tho  lesson  most  good  photo¬ 
graphers  require  to  learn.  They  can  manage  with  the  utmost  skill, 
perhaps,  their  lenses  and  chemicals ;  they  are  faultless  manipulators,  and 
know  enough  of  art  to  understand  what  lines  will  associate  harmoniously, 
and  how  a  few  simple  masses  of  light  and  shade  are  superior  to  a  mere 
congregation  of  spots.  Going  further,  they  may  even  understand  what 
composition  means,  with  regard  to  sentiment  and  expression  ;  but  the 
characteristics  of  the  great  mass  of  good  photographic  productions  serve 
to  convince  us  that  the  next  great  lesson  to  be  learnt  by  such  photo¬ 
graphers  is — excuse  my  boldness — the  lesson  of  their  own  ignorance. 

“  Lndeed !”  some  one  may  sneeringly  observe,  as  some  one  has  sneer- 
ingly  observed;  “and  this  ‘ great  lesson,’  I  suppose,  you  are  the  great 
teacher  to  inculcate.  Pray,  my  friend,  couldn’t  you  learn  that  lesson, 
too  ?  Remember  you  are  neither  a  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  nor  a  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,”  &c.,  &c. 

Well,  I  am  not  going  to  assert  either  my  own  ability  or  my  own 
humility,  but  simply  go  with  those  who  desire  my  company  and  wish  to 
apply  in  their  photographic  art-practice  the  identical  information  to 
which  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  and  many  greater 
artists,  avowedly  owed  the  excellence  of  their  works ;  proffering  to  those 
who  will  accept  it,  advice  suggested  by  personal  experience,  but  quite  as 
willing  to  learn  from  others  whose  knowledge  is  in  advance  of  my  own 
as  to  teach  the  teachable. 

But  now  follows  this  question — How  is  the  earnest,  art-loving,  and 
artistically-ambitious  photographer  to  discover  his  shortcomings  ?  I 
reply,  only  by  studying  diligently  great  works  of  art  and  the  real  appear¬ 
ances  of  nature.  Not  one  without  the  other,  but  both  together.  Most  of 
our  photographers  violate  taste  and  truth,  not  because  of  the  defects  of 
the  process  by  which  their  works  are  produced — this  is  far  more  plastic 
and  powerful  than  is  generally  believed — but  because  the  photograph  is 
already  up  to  their  ideal  standard  of  excellence.  They  see  more  truth 
and  beauty  in  their  ugliest  and  most  unfaithful  photographs  than  in 
Turner’s  most  glorious  productions,  and  consequently  they  are  at  a  full 
stop  and  can  no  longer  advance.  But  let  them  compare  the  works  of  great 
artists  with  those  of  nature,  diligently  and  humbly  studying  both  as  real 
lovers  of  truth  and  beauty  do,  and  then  a  new  light  will  gradually  dawn 
for  them;  landscapes,  which  once  seemed  the  utmost  perfection  of  imitative 
art,  will  no  longer  please,  and  figures  which  once  appeared  the  tie  pint  ultra 
of  pictorial  representation  will  show  a  hundred  glaring  laults.  Then  the 
photographer  will  arouse  himself  to  set  to  work  anew,  glowing  with  a 
loftier  ambition  and  animated  with  a  nobler  purpose ;  his  labour  will  have 
acquired  fresh  interest,  and  a  new  field  for  it,  full  of  glorious  promise  and 
high  reward,  will  suddenly  and  invitingly  open  out  before  him.  The  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  delight  of  a  creator  will  be  added  to  the  duller  pleasures  of 
the  imitator;  and  if  he  does  not  rejoice  exceedingly  in  having  reached 
this  novel  stage  in  his  career,  I  am  not  only  no  Sir  Joshua,  and  no  Sir 
Thomas,  but  also  “no  conjuror.” 

When  he  studies  Turner's  paintings,  or  photographs  therefrom,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  nature’s  own  glories,  tracing  the  melting  vapours  in  tho 
azure  fathomless  space,  the  burning  flood  of  sunlight  which  glows, 
glistens,  and  flashes  from  this  or  that  surface,  the  dim  and  dream-like 
distances,  and  the  subtle  art  which  blends. and  organises  each  such  beau¬ 
tiful  part  into  a  perfect  whole — when  seeing  all  these,  he  feels  how  the 
grandeur  and  poetry  of  the  painted  scene  accords  with,  and  is  creative  of, 
the  same  feelings  with  which  similar  phenomena  affected  him  in  nature, 
then  he  begins  to  ask  himself  why,  if  his  photographs  are  true,  no  such 
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emotions  arise  from  their  contemplation  ?  He  goes  to  the  works  of  David 
Cox,  and  revels  in  the  freedom  and  freshness  of  mountain  scenery,  or 
the  nostril  and  chest-expanding  fulness  of  the  crisp  sea  breeze,  feeling  as 
if  a  boundless  space  of  land,  air,  and  water  was  veritably  before  him. 
He  glories  in  the  work  of  a  Stanfield,  Harding,  Etty,  or  Hunt,  and  rea¬ 
lises  nature  in  these  as  he  never  can  in  his  photographs.  He  no  longer 
recognises  the  eccentricities  of  Turner,  or  the  mannerisms  of  Etty,  as 
evidence  of  the  inferiority  of  their  productions  to  his  own — as  from  these 
points  they  certainly  are — but  overlooks  all  such  minor  faults  in  his  in¬ 
tense  appreciation  of  loftier  and  more  inspiring  charms,  caught  from  the 
truths  of  nature  as  seen  only  by  the  observant  and  artistic  eye,  and  thus 
he  begins,  as  we  have  said,  to  work  anew  in  a  humbler  but  more  aspir¬ 
ing  spirit,  and  with  anxious  but  more  ennobling  feelings. 

But  all  this  is  not  to  be  done  at  once — there  is  no  royal  path  here. 
Before  we  can  appreciate  a  thing  we  must  see  it,  and  seeing  is  an  art  not 
commonly  acquired.  Take  some  accomplished  artist,  and  place  him 
before,  say  a  lovely  view,  comprising  fields  of  golden  corn,  dark  masses 
of  foliage,  in  which  the  wind  whispers  and  the  sunlight  flickers, 
having  emerald  meadows  dotted  with  browsing  cattle,  and  a  hundred 
other  sweetly-united  parts ;  listen  to  his  conversation  and  he  will  point 
out  to  you  beauty  after  beauty  which  probably  you  would  not  other¬ 
wise  have  seen,  and  perhaps  never  will  see  them.  But  take  an  ordinary 
farmer  or  a  grazier,  or  some  merely  scientific  botanist,  or  a  butcher,  and 
place  each  of  these  in  the  same  spot,  and  what  do  they  see  ?  Why,  the 
farmer  will  see  nothing  but  that  “  ’mazin’  good  crop  o’  corn  the  grazier 
nothing  but  “them  cattle;”  the  botanist  will  drop  upon  his  knees  to  cull 
a  flower,  to  be  afterwards  plucked  to  pieces  and  analysed  with  no  more 
feeling  for  its  beauty  than  the  butcher  (who  sees  nothing  but  the  quantity 
of  fat  and  lean  on  the  cattle’s  bones)  does  of  the  wonders  and  beauties  of 
design  in  the  anatomy  of  the  animals  he  slaughters.  I  have  often 
thought  that  there  is  a  good  though  unsuspected  moral  in  the  old  nursery 
rhyme,  which  says : — 

“Pussy  cat,  pussy  cat,  where  have  you  been  ? 

‘  I’ve  been  to  the  court  to  see  the  Queen  !' 

Pussy  cat,  pussy  cat,  what  saw  you  there  ? 

‘I  saw  a  little  mouse  under  her  chair  !  ’ " 

I  fear  there  are  a  good  many  of  us  who  visit  Queen  Nature  in  her  own 
glorious  palace,  and  come  away  having  seen  nothing  but  “the  little  mouse 
under  her  chair.” 

Among  the  alterations  in  the  practice  of  photography  which  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  more  subtle  beauties  of  pictorial  art  would  probably 
originate,  I  believe  that  of  more  carefully  timing  the  exposure  of  the  sen¬ 
sitive  plate  would  be  one.  I  have  long  thought  this  point  receives  too 
little  attention;  and,  from  observation,  have  been  led  to  believe  that  there 
is  one  point  of  time  in  the  exposure  of  a  plate  at  which  as  much  is  gained 
and  as  little  lost  as  possible,  and  that  what  is  thus  gained,  if  lost,  cannot 
afterwards  be  recoverel,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  in  development.  The 
quality  gained  is,  as  I  believe,  that  rare  and  precious  quality  called 
tone — a  quality  which  originates  in  the  perfect  harmony  of  the  picture’s 
light  and  shade  ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  nature  every  change 
in  the  character  of  the  light  makes  also  an  entire  change  in  the  character 
of  the  shades  and  shadows,  and  that  every  hour  of  the  day  must  neces¬ 
sarily  have  its  own  peculiar  range  of  tones,  possessing  its  own  special 
keynotes — as  we  may  call  them— of  extreme  light  and  dark. 

Now,  if  we  take  a  collection  of  photographs  by  various  artists  repre¬ 
sentative  of  different  hours  of  the  day  and  different  degrees  of  light,  we 
shall  find  these  facts  entirely  unrepresented.  All  one  operator’s  produc¬ 
tions  have  soft  delicate  shadows  and  gentle  gradations  of  light,  while 
all  of  another’s  productions  have  strong  white  high  lights  and’ strong 
black  shadows,  and  these  characteristics  exist  perfectly  independent  of 
the  varying  circumstances  of  light,  &c.,  under  which  they  may  have 
been  taken ;  thus  proving  that  they  are  representative  rather  of  the 
peculiar  individuality  of  the  artist  than  of  the  absolute  truths  of  living 
nature.  It  is  true  that  when  we  have  such  opposite  effects  as  those  of 
powerful  sunlight  giving  well  marked  shadows  full  of  diffused  light,  and 
those  of  weak  light  giving  heavy  shadows,  wanting  in  detail,  a  difference 
must  then  be  distinctly  visible  ;  but  what  I  allude  to  are  those  more  subtle 
and  delicate  changes  on  which,  as  on  a  silken  thread,  hangs  the  all- 
important  life  and  soul-giving  quality,  tone ;  to  see  which  requires  so 
much  refinement  and  delicacy  of  perception,  and  to  secure  which  re¬ 
quires  no  less  technical  refinement  and  delicacy,  but  which,  when  ob¬ 
tained,  gives  a  picture  all  its  power  on  the  spectator’s  heart  and  mind. 

Among  landscapes  I  can  only  remember  three  photographs  in  which 
tone  was  secured.  Of  these,  one  was  by  H.  P.  Robinson,  another  by 
Wilson,  and  the  third  by  Blanchard ;  and  the  only  portraits  I  ever  saw 
in  which  the  light  assumed  the  aspect  of  reality,  indicating  its  actual 
intensity,  and  existing  in  every  portion  of  the  whole,  being  as  visible  in 
the  deeper  shadows  as  in  the  actual  lights  and  half-lights,  were  some 
cartes  de  visitc  taken  by  Mr.  Leake,  jun.,  some  two  or  three  years  since, 
one  or  two  of  which  I  am  happy  to  say  are  now  in  my  possession,  being 
highly  prized  as  examples  of  this  invaluable  pictorial  quality. 

Not  to  make  this  little  article  a  tedious  one,  I  now  conclude. 

_ _  A,  H.  W. 


Obituary.— H.  Bath,  Esq.,  shipowner  and  merchant,  Swansea,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  London  Photographic  Society,  and  an  amateur  pho¬ 
tographer  of  some  repute,  has  died  within  the  last  few  days. 
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ON  POSING  AND  LIGHTING  THE  FIGURE :  BEING  A 
FEW  HINTS  ON  THE  ART  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY.* 

By  M.  Petsch  and  Dr.  Vogel. 

We  will  now  consider  more  closely  the  elements  of  the  artistic  task  of 
the  photographer.  First  let  us  speak  of 

Lighting  the  Figure. 

Light  is,  so  to  speak,  the  photographer’s  brush,  and  an  accurate  know, 
ledge  of  its  properties  is  as  important  to  him  as  to  the  painter  a  know-  i 
ledge  of  colours. 

It  is  the  task  of  the  photographer  as  of  the  painter  to  represent  on  a 
flat  surface  the  solidity  of  the  original.  There  must  be  fore,  centre,  and 
background.  To  produce  this  optical  illusion  there  are  two  ways.  ’  The 
first  is  by  perspective ;  the  second  by  the  distribution  of  light  and  shade. 

As  to  perspective,  the  photographer  is  almost  entirely  dependent  on  his 
apparatus,  and  he  can  only  take  care,  by  properly  placing  the  sitter  or 
the  camera,  to  avoid  the  ugly  distortions  of  the  hands,  feet,  &c.  Hia  i 
chief  means  of  producing  relief  consists,  therefore,  in  the  suitable 
employment  of  chiaroscuro  :  this  is  in  his  power,  and  he  only  needs  to 
understand  how  to  use  it.  We  will  now  proceed  to  speak  of  it  more 
nearly. 

First,  then,  let  us  consider  the  raw  material  with  which  we  paint— 
light.  In  its  unsophisticated  state  it  is  so  powerful  that  we  cannot  i 
employ  direct  sunlight  for  portraiture  if  we  wish  to  get  any  real  half¬ 
tones.  In  direct  sunlight  we  should  obtain  a  portrait  with  glaring  lights 
on  the  one  hand,  and  glaring  sharply-bordered  shadows  on  the  other. 

Again :  if  even  the  sunlight  do  not  fall  directly  on  the  sitter,  the 
reflection  of  glass  and  other  objects  would  act  very  injuriousljr.  Even 
curtains  afford  only  imperfect  protection  from  this  direct  sunlight :  a 
considerable  part  of  it  pierces  through  them,  destroying  the  shadows  and 
rendering  the  picture  dull.  This  is  why  we  exclude  direct  sunlight  from 
the  studio  altogether — build  it  towards  the  north — protect  it  from  the 
entrance  of  sunshine  by  shades,  and  work  only  with  the  diffused  light  of 
a  clear  or  cloudy  sky. 

Whilst  the  rays  of  the  sunlight  may,  speaking  generally,  be  said  to 
run  parallel,  those  proceeding  from  the  sky  enter  in  all  directions:— 
those  coming  from  the  horizon  are  horizontal;  those  from  the  zenith 
are  vertical.  These  facts  are  of  importance  :  because,  in  consequence  of 
the  parallelism  of  the  sun’s  rays,  a  body  so  lighted  shows  sharply-marked 
contrasts  of  light  and  shade,  but  a  body  lighted  by  the  whole  sky  (and 
consequently  Illuminated  on  all  sides  simultaneously)  will  have  all  its 
chiaroscuro  obliterated.  Hence  well-rounded  bodies  appear,  under  such 
circumstances,  flat,  as  may  be  easily  noticed  in  a  richly-ornamented  build¬ 
ing  on  a  dull  day.  It  is  not,  therefore,  astonishing  that  photographs  of 
such  buildings,  taken  on  dull  days,  should  appear  deficient  in  solidity. 

Persons  would  appear  equally  flat  if  they  were  lighted  from  all  sides ; 
hence  we  ascertain  the  necessity  of  a  partial  light,  if  we  wish  to  get 
pictures  with  good  relievo.  We  employ  blinds  to  get  this  partial  light, 
and,  as  our  shadows  must  not  be  too  deep,  we  use  reflectors  to  illuminate 
them  faintly.  In  what  direction,  then,  should  the  chief  light  fall  on 
the  sitter  ? 

This  may  be  answered  in  many  ways.  The  light  may  meet  the  sitter 
from  the  front,  i.e.,  proceeding  from  the  direction  to  which  the  nose 
points ;  or  from  the  side,  i.e.,  at  right  angles  to  the  above-mentioned 
horizontal  direction;  or  from  above.  We  should  then  have  to  distinguish 
between  front  light,  side  light,  and  top  light. 

Let  us  suppose  at  the  side  of  a  person  in  a  glass  house  a  small  opening 
to  be  made  in  the  curtains ;  if  the  person  stands  with  her  face  at  right 
angles  to  the  glass  wall,  she  will  evidently  be  in  a  side  light.  Now  let  her 
turn  her  chest  and  head  to  this  side  light,  it  will  then  be  to  her  a  front 
light.  It  will  be  seen  by  this,  that  this  manner  of  naming  the  light 
varies  according  to  the  position  of  the  sitter ;  hence,  we  must,  to  avoid 
being  misunderstood,  employ  the  expressions  front,  side,  and  top  light  in 
a  different  way,  as  we  shall  have  to  make  frequent  use  of  them.  Let  us 
suppose  the  paper  to  be  the  floor  of  the  glass  house,  the  square  A  the 


camera,  P  the  sitter  (the  position  of  whose  chest  and  head  is  here  indiffe¬ 
rent)  ;  we  shall  call  the  light  meeting  the  sitter  in  the  direction  of  the 
line  F  F  front  light ;  that  meeting  him  horizontally  at  right  angles  to  this 
line  in  direction  S  S  we  call  side  light,  and  that  falling  on  bim  perpendi¬ 
cularly  top  light. 

Besides  these  three  chief  directions,  it  is  evident  that  the  light  may 
meet  the  sitter  in  several  other  directions  between  them ;  for  instance, 
slanting  in  the  direction  of  the  line  FS  as  front  side  light ;  or,  simi¬ 
larly  slanting  from  above,  as  front  top .  light — terms  which  are  easily 
intelligible.  Now  it  will  be  our  task  to  describe  the  action  of  these  three 
chief  light  floods— front  light,  side  light,  and  top  light.  We  shall  treat 
*  Concluded  from  page  4Q2. 
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of  these  in  our  "next  article,  and,  to  make  our  remarks  clear,  give  three 
illustrations  from  photographs  respectively  taken  solely  -with  front,  side, 
and  top  light.  By  their  aid  we  shall  show  what  an  immense  influence  the 
direction  of  the  light  exercises  on  the  relievo  and  colour  of  the  pictures,  the 
resemblance  of  the  features,  and  the  whole  character  of  the  countenance. 


Contfmporarg 

NEGATIVES  IN  THE  EYE.— GHOSTS ! 

[Humphrey’s  Journal.] 

The  present  article  will  he  limited  to  facts  such  as  we  ourselves  have  partly 
discovered  and  partly  collected.  An  explanation  of  those  facts  on  reliable 
rational  grounds  we  are  unable  at  present  to  give,  because  the  experiments 
hitherto  have  been  too  small  in  number  and  their  conclusions  too  vague. 

In  all  works  on  optics  the  subject  of  the  retention  of  an  image  on  the 
retina  of  the  eye  invariably  claims  some  attention,  but  even  here  this 
attention  is  limited  to  the  simple  discussion  of  the  fact  without  even  ven¬ 
turing  to  elicit  the  rationale  of  it.  Philosophical  toys  are  constructed  by 
which  the  retention  of  the  picture  is  manifested. 

In  the  present  condition  of  our  knowledge  on  this  subject  we  are  unable 
to  define  the  exact  time  required  for  the  reception  of  an  image,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  retention  or  duration  of  an  image  when  once  received. 

That  a  certain  appreciable  time  is  required  for  the  reception  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  an  object  is  manifest,  because  when  moving  with  great  velocity, 
as  on  the  railroad,  the  eye  cannot  distinguish  the  contours  of  near  objects ; 
and  it  is  only  when  the  velocity  of  motion  either  of  the  eye  or  the  object 
has  been  diminished  that  the  outline  and  surface  form  a  recognisable  im¬ 
pression  on  the  retina.  The  velocity  and  other  conditions  that  affect  this 
impression  are  not  as  yet  accurately  defined. 

The  same  may  be  said  also  of  the  retention  of  the  impression.  Various 
conditions  undoubtedly  combine  or  conduce  to  modify  the  amount  of  time. 
Of  this  we  are  convinced  from  actual  experiments. 

Furthermore,  the  physical  structure  of  the  eye,  the  use  and  adaptability 
of  this  structure,  the  connection  between  the  physical  and  the  nervous 
or  vital  part,  are  all  imperfectly  known,  so  that,  as  we  have  just  remarked, 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  explain  rationally  the  peculiar  phenomena  we 
are  about  to  lay  before  our  readers. 

Experiment  I. 

Stain  a  square  of  glass  in  any  convenient  window  of  a  green  colour,  and 
insert  a  small  black  star  or  cross  in  the  middle.  Now  direct  the  eyes  upon 
this  star,  and  keep  them  fixed  upon  it  (without  the  slightest  deviation  or 
cessation)  for  a  number  of  seconds  (from  thirty  to  sixty).  Close  the  eyes 
thoroughly.  "What  do  you  behold  ? 

The  green  square  is  red,  the  black  star  is  white,  the  window-frame  is 
white,  but  the  panes  are  all  black  or  dark. 

Experiment  II, 

Let  the  square  be  stained  red,  and  the  rest  remain  as  before. 

What  do  you  now  see,  when  the  eyes  are  closed  and  all  light  is  excluded  ? 

I  see  now  agreen  square  instead  of  thered,  butall  the  rest  remains  thesame. 

If  the  square  be  stained  blue,  successively  of  different  shades,  we  shall 
observe  with  the  closed  eyes,  after  regarding  the  object  as  before  directed, 
a  square  in  different  shades  of  yelloiu  and  orange. 

N.B. — That  species  of  blue-stained  glass  which  produces  an  orange 
coloured  or  reddish-yellow  coloured  impression  on  the  retina,  when  the  eyes 
are  closed,  is  the  most  appropriate  glass  for  ascertaining  the  position  of 
the  actinic  focus  of  a  lens,  as  also  for  the  skylight  and  side-light  in  the 
glass-house.  In  like  manner  the  reddish-yellow  coloured  glass,  which  thus 
reproduces  the  same  blue,  is  the  best  adapted  for  non-actinic  lights  in  the 
developing  room,  as  also  for  the  printing  of  vignettes.  This  is  a  curious 
coincidence. 

By  thus  experimenting  with  differently  coloured  squares  of  glass,  the 
colours  that  are  denominated  their  complementaries  invariably  are  retained 
on  the  retina  of  the  eye,  and  become  visible  when  the  eyes  are  closed. 

Experiment  III. 

A  most  interesting  phenomenon  presents  itself  if  we  view  one  of  the 
stained  windows  looking  upon  the  altar  of  a  Catholic  or  Episcopal  church. 
Such  windows  generally  are  decorated  with  a  variety  of  figures  and  objects 
in  the  richest  colours.  Select  some  prominent  object  in  one  of  these  win¬ 
dows,  and  some  distinct  and  prominent  point,  as  the  eye  of  St.  J ohn  or  of 
our  Saviour  blessing  little  children,  See. ;  look  fixedly  upon  this  point  for 
a  minute.  Now  close  the  eyes. 

The  result  will  be — firstly,  all  the  colours  will  be  reversed  or  comple¬ 
mentary  of  the  real  colours  in  the  pictures  depicted  on  the  windows ; 
secondly,  after  a  while  the  figures  will  appear  gradually  well  defined  and 
distinct,  and  then  gradually  fade  away  again.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
the  figures,  after  their  disappearance,  may  be  reproduced  by  simply  com¬ 
pressing  the  eyelids ;  and  frequently  they  will  appear  after  the  eyes  have 
been  opened  and  then  closed  again. 

These  experiments  are  performed  by  means  of  transmitted  light.  We 
now  proceed  to  show  how  the  same  results  are  successfully  produced  by 
means  of  reflected  light. 

Experiment  IV. 

Incline  the  head  on  one  side  so  that  the  eyes  are  perpendicular  one  over 
the  other,  and  in  this  position  look  intensely  upon  a  point  in  one  of  the 


coloured  windows  of  a  church,  &c.,  as  above  referred  to ;  after  regarding 
this  for  a  minute  or  so,  close  the  eyes  and  then  raise  the  head  to  its 
natural  position.  The  window  will  soon  be  seen  in  a  horizontal  position 
and  not  vertical,  which  shows  that  the  impression  is  in  the  eye  itself  and 
independent  now  of  the  original,  and  so  much  so  indeed  that,  if  the  head 
be  inclined  on  the  opposite  side  until  one  eye  is  again  perpendicular  over 
the  other,  the  church,  window,  &c.,  will  appear  upside  down. 

\V  e  are  inclined  to  think  that  all  these  impressions  on  the  retina  are 
smaller  than  the  pictures  seen  with  the  open  eyes.  In  this,  however  we 
may  be  deceived. 

Experiment  V. 

Paint  a  small  square  on  a  white  ground,  as  on  the  leaf  of  a  book,  of  any 
colour  whatever,  only  let  the  colour  be  very  carefully  filled  in,  uniform 
and  definite  of  its  kind ;  paint  also  a  small  star  or  asterisk  of  a  black 
colour  in  the  middle.  Now  regard  this  star  fixedly  for  a  minute,  as  before- 
directed,  and  then  close  the  eyes  thoroughly.  In  this  case,  as  before  the 
colours  that  now  appear  will  be  complementary  of  the  real  colours'  ob¬ 
served  by  the  open  eyes. 

In  both  cases — that  is,  in  the  experiments  with  either  transmitted  or 
reflected  light  —the  presence  of  several  colours  on  the  same  view  mutually 
reacts  upon  each  other,  as  becomes  manifest  in  the  modification  of  the 
complementary  colours  in  the  reproductions. 

Experiment  VI. — Ghosts. 

Draw  a  skeleton,  for  instance,  or  a  picture  of  his  Satanic  Majesty  (as 

he  is  supposed  by  the  simple  laity 
to  exist  when  he  prowls  amongst 
the  sons  of  men)  black  on  a  white 
ground,  or  white  on  a  black 
ground.  Look  intently  upon 
the  last  vertebra  just  above  the 
pelvis  in  one  case,  or  upon  the 
barb  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Infernal  Emperor’s  caudal  ap¬ 
pendage,  commonly  termed  his 
tail;  continue  regarding  this 
point  intently  and  without  de¬ 
viation,  until  the  figure  begins 
to  flicker  or  grow  dimmer  from 
thus  staring.  The  experiment 
succeeds  best  if  the  sun  be  made 
to  shine  directly  upon  the  paper, 
or  the  latter  be  brilliantly  illu¬ 
mined  by  means  of  a  powerful 
gaslight.  Let  the  eyes  be  now 
closi  d,  or  let  the  light  be  com¬ 
pletely  extinguished ;  in  either 
case  the  result  is  the  same.  The 
picture  gradually  starts  out  well 
defined  and  complete  in  all  its 
parts,  but  the  reverse  or  com¬ 
plementary  of  the  original  as 
regards  colour ;  thus  black  will 
be  white  and  white  black.  In 
fact  the  reproduction  in  the  re¬ 
tina  is  a  negative  of  the  original 
picture  on  the  paper.  It  is  very 
curious  to  watch  the  gradual 
appearance  of  the  ghost  becom¬ 
ing  more  and  more  distinct,  and 
then  as  gradually  fading  away 
again  ;  and  this  phenomenon  naturally  inspires  awe  if  the  experiment  be 
performed  in  a  darkened  room,  for  then  the  observer  is  apt  to  suppose 
that  the  picture  he  beholds  is  located  in  the  dark  6pace  before  him.  The 
picture,  however,  is  an  impression  in  or  on  the  retina  similar  to  the  actinic 
impression  on  the  sensitised  collodion  film,  and  developed  by  the  nervous 
filaments,  and  thus  made  visible  in  the  sensorium  even  in  the  absence  of 
light.  #  .  .  . 

From  our  experience  in  photogenic  action  we  find,  or  are  inclined  to 
find,  great  analogy  between  this  phenomenon  in  the  retina  of  the  eye  and 
the  actinic  action  on  the  sensitised  film  on  glass.  White,  for  instance, 
acts  with  great  energy  on  the  latter  (at  least  we  suppose  so  from  the  en¬ 
ergetic  manner  in  which  the  picture  is  developed  when  the  reducing  agent 
is  brought  to  bear  upon  it).  The  film  where  light  from  a  white  object 
has  impinged  is  rendered  opaque,  dark-coloured,  or  black  on  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  developer ;  whilst  that  part  of  the  film  which  has  received  the 
light  from  a  black  or  dark-eoloured  object  remains  transparent  after  de¬ 
veloping  and  fixing — is,  in  fine,  white,  as  we  are  apt  to  denominate  it.  So 
in  the  retina  of  the  eye  we  behold  the  same  negative  effect  of  dark  colour 
the  reproduction  of  white,  and  white  or  transparency  the  reproduction  of 
dark  colour  or  black. 

As  we  said  at  the  beginning,  we  are  totally  unable  to  explain  this  won¬ 
derful  phenomenon  at  present,  and  equally  unable  to  give  a  satisfactory 
rationale  of  the  reproduction  of  complementary  colours  in  the  retina. 
To  say  or  assume  that  the  eye  decomposes  coloured  light,  absorbs  one 
part  of  the  constituents  and  reflects  the  remaining  parte,  is  indeed  nothing 
more  than  an  assertion  or  assumptive  without  any  proper  foundation 
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resembling  many  of  our  fine-spun  speculative  theories  about  the  cause  of 
colours,  in  which  we  may  justly  say  there  is  displayed  more  intelligence 
than  wisdom. 

Our  readers  will  easily  descry  from  the  foregoing  exposition  of  these 
new  facts  that  all  knowledge  has  not  yet  been  disclosed,  that  there  is 
still  a  wide  field  of  unexplored  material  for  the  philosophical  pioneer,  and 
that,  in  fine,  in  the  midst  of  light  we  are  still  in  darkness.  God  is  great, 
and  wonderfully  grand  are  the  works  of  His  handicraft ! 

J.  Towler,  M.D. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  COURT. 

[The  following  case  was  tried  in  the  Sheriffs’  Court  on  Thursday,  the 
3rd  inst.,  and  we  insert  it  at  full  length  (as  extracted  from  the 
Standard)  in  order  that  our  professional  readers,  when  obtaining  regis¬ 
tration  of  their  prints,  may  learn  the  weak  points  of  the  Act,  and 
hence  know  how  to  take  such  precautions  as  shall  leave  no  room  for 
cavilling  at  the  perfect  legality  of  the  copyright  they  may  obtain  for 
any  of  their  own  productions. — Eds.] 

SHERIFFS’  COURT. 

( Before  Mr.  Commissioner  Kerr.,/ 

MAULL  AND  ANOTHER  V.  GASS. —  THE  CARTE  DE  VISITE  OF  THE  DUKE  OF 
CAMBRIDGE.— SINGULAR  CASE. 

This  was  an  action  to  recover  £10  damages  for  an  alleged  infringement 
of  the  carte  de  visite  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge. 

Mr.  Bowen  May  appeared  for  the  plaintiffs ;  Mr.  F.  H.  Lewis  repre¬ 
senting  defendant,  an  artist,  of  Cheapside. 

Mr.  May,  in  opening  the  case  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiffs,  said  he  appeared 
as  the  advocate  of  the  Photographic  Association,  but  plaintiffs,  although 
they  belonged  to  it,  were  fighting  the  present  case  singly  and  to  protect 
themselves  against  piracies.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  plaintiffs  had 
suffered  to  the  extent  of  £100,  but  they  only  went  in  this  instance  for  £10, 
so  that  for  the  future  it  might  be  understood  these  piracies  might  not  be 
carried  out  with  impunity. 

Mr.  Maull  said — This  is  a  carte  de  visite  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  who  sat  to  my  firm  for  it.  It  was  taken  August  11th,  1862,  and 
it  was  duly  registered.  We  are  owners  of  the  negative  and  copyright. 
This  is  the  piracy  copy,  no  doubt  taken  from  our  original.  His  Royal 
Highness  gave  us  permission  to  publish  the  carte  de  visite,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  this  was  copied  from  it.  There  are  accessories  in  this  picture 
which  could  not  be  in  the  possession  of  anyone  else. 

By  his  Honour. — I  mean  the  carpet,  table,  &c. 

By  Mr.  May. — First  knew  defendant  was  selling  them  in  September. 
Cross-examined. — The  Duke  sat  August  11.  He  sat  at  our  request. 
We  considered  it  a  great  benefit.  The  Duke  did  not  pay  for  his  sitting, 
but  he  paid  for  the  copies.  He  paid  £4  4s.  for  100  copies.  We  have  not 
authorised  the  Photographic  Association  to  mention  our  names.  We  left 
the  matter  in  Mr.  May’s  hands.  I  do  not  recollect  that  the  defendant 
wrote  a  letter  disclaiming  all  knowledge  of  the  sale. 

Re-examined. — His  Royal  Highness  paid  no  fee.  We  simply  requested 
a  sitting  for  the  purpose  of  publication. 

Mr.  Fox  (plaintiffs’  manager)  proved  purchasing  the  copies  produced 
at  defendant’s  shop.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  piracy.  I  am  an  operator. 
We  sold  8,000  to  9,000  portraits  of  Garibaldi  in  ten  days. 

Cross-examined. — Plaintiffs  have  published  another  portrait  of  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge,  in  his  military  dress.  I  should  think  3,000  of  the  military 
portrait  were  sold.  I  believe  the  Duke  sat  to  another  photographic  firm 
some  years  ago. 

Ilis  Honour. — Do  you  object  that  they  are  not  authors  ? 

Mr.  Lewis. — That  is  one  of  the  objections. 

Mr.  Maull  (recalled  by  Mr.  Lewis). — We  took  several  negatives.  The 
negatives  were  taken  representing  His  Royal  Highness  in  the  same  position. 

Mr.  Nottagc,  manager  of  the  London  Stereoscopic  Company,  Cheap- 
sido,  said — This  copy  is  evidently  a  copy  of  the  plaintiffs’. 

Mr.  May. — I  believe  that  you  have  lately  taken  a  carte  of  Lord 
Palmerston  ? 

His  Honour. — Oh,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  Lord  Palmerston. 

Mr.  Lewis  called  his  Honour’s  attention  to  the  Act,  and 
His  Honour  said  there  seemed  to  be  a  difficulty  in  the  Act. 

Mr.  Lewis  contended  that  there  was  no  case,  and  quoted  the  1st  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Act,  by  which  it  would  be  seen  that  before  plaintiffs  could  have 
any  authority  to  claim  a  copyright,  they  must  have  the  permission  of  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  in  writing.  Now  plaintiffs  had  only  a  verbal  per¬ 
mission,  and  could  not  claim  to  be  the  proprietors. 

Mr.  May  contended  that  the  negative  never  belonged  to  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  who  had  merely  bought  copies  as  an  ordinary  purchaser. 

Mr.  Lewis. — Then  it  comes  to  this — that  any  person’s  photograph 
might  be  produced,  whether  he  liked  or  not. 

1 1 :  >  Honour. — That  would  be  so.  The  Act  is  very  indistinct.  I  must 
take  a  note  of  the  objections.  The  first  is  that  there  was  no  agreement 
in  writing ;  the  payment  afterwards  by  His  Royal  Highness  made  a  good 
consideration  ;  the  sitting  of  the  Duke  was  also  a  good  consideration. 

M  r.  Lewis.— Then,  there  was  no  registration  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
°t  the  Act.  The  time  of  the  first  publication  is  not  registered  as  required. 

His  Honour. — This  is  not  driving  a  coach  and  six  through  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  but  several  railway  vans.  I  think  sections  6  and  11  are 
l  ncorporated. 


Mr.  Lewis. — I  contend  that  the  author  of  a  photograph  is  the  person 
who  sits. 

His  Honour. — Unless  it  be  the  sun.  The  object  of  registration  is  to 
give  notice  to  whom  the  property  belongs. 

Mr.  May  argued  upon  the  objections. 

His  Honour. — I  think  the  objection  upon  the  registration,  and  there 
being  two  negatives,  is  fatal. 

Mr.  Lewis  then  addressed  the  jury  as  to  the  damages  in  the  event  of  a 
verdict  being  passed  for  tho  plaintiff's. 

The  jury  found  for  the  £10  claimed,  and  his  Honour  reserved  his 
judgment. 


Platings  of  Somites. 

EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  met  in  the  Hall,  5,  St.  Andrew-square,  on  the  evening  of 
Wednesday,  the  2nd  instant, — J.  D.  Marwick,  Esq.  (President),  in  tho 
chair.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of  members  on  this  occasion. 

Messrs.  T.  H.  Douglas  and  W.  Douglas  were  elected  ordinary  members. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Musgravo  then  read  a  paper,  entitled  Notes  of  Experiments  in 
Cranium  Printing.  [See  page  446.] 

Mr.  Tunny  said  he  had  been  experimenting  with  uranium  printing,  but 
had  been  unable  to  obtain  the  same  sensitiveness  with  it  as  with  paper 
prepared  with  chloride  of  silver.  In  using  gold  in  combination  with 
uranium  the  prints  were  always  of  a  cold  blue  colour,  but  when  a  small 
quantity  of  corrosive  sublimate  was  added  it  gave  a  redness  to  the  tone. 
Corrosive  sublimate  appeared  to  have  a  wonderful  reducing  power,  and 
was  considered  by  Mr.  Burnett  as  the  best  developer  for  uranium  prints. 
His  best  results  were  obtained  by  mixing  ammonia-phosphate  of  silver 
with  uranium  and  collodion,  and  he  found  the  picture  to  develope  after 
removal  from  the  printing-frame  if  damped.  He  considered  that  the 
principal  portion  of  the  picture  consisted  of  gold,  as  nitric  acid  did  not 
dissolve  it. 

Mr.  Davies  said  he  had  also  been  experimenting  with  uranium,  and  his 
results  were  somewhat  similar  to  Mr.  Musgravo’s.  He  thought  that  in  the 
Wothlytype  process  there  must  be  some  new  salt  employed  in  connection 
with  the  uranium,  which  increased  the  sensitiveness. 

After  some  further  conversation  on  the  subject, 

The  President  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Musgrave,  and  the 
meeting  was  adjourned.  _ 

GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  tho  evening  of 
Thursday,  the  3rd  instant,  at  the  Andersonian  University, — Mr.  John 
Jex  Long,  presiding. 

Mr.  M  actear  exhibited  specimens  of  the  new  diamond  cameo  pictures, 
by  Window  and  Bridge. 

Mr.  Kennedy  said  that  a  similar  arrangement  of  four  pictures  on  one 
plate  was  carried  out  in  Glasgow  some  years  ago. 

Mr.  Archibald  Robertson  thought  Messrs.  Window  and  Bridge’s 
pictures  were  very  neat.  There  was  something  interesting  in  tho  idea 
worked  out  in  them.  He  did  not  see,  however,  where  there  was  any 
room  for  a  registration.  There  were  two  things  in  these  cameo  cartes 
that  had  been  practised  before  : — the  one  was  the  placing  of  portraits  of 
the  same  person  in  different  positions  on  one  carte ; — the  other  was 
the  raised  effect  of  the  pictures.  He  would  show  a  picture  which  proved 
that  the  latter  effect  had  been  produced  long  ago  ;  and  would  likewise 
exhibit  a  number  of  pictures  showing  several  figures  on  such  card,  and 
these  presenting  a  variety  of  attitudes  and  expressions.  Therefore,  in  his 
opinion,  two  of  the  peculiarities  in  Messrs.  Window  and  Bridge’s  pictures 
could  not  be  registered,  because  they  had  been  in  existence  for  years.  _ 

Mr.  Robertson  here  produced  a  large  photograph  embossed  in  a  similar 
manner  to  those  of  Window  and  Bridge,  and  which,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  a  letter  which  he  read,  was  executed  by  him  four  or  five 
years  ago.  He  also  showed  a  collection  of  circular  cards,  each  containing 
some  six  or  eight  pictures.  In  some  cases  there  were  different  views  of 
two  or  three  individuals  introduced  on  the  same  card;  and  the  same  face 
was  sometimes  shown  with  the  most  diverse  expressions. 

Mr.  Mactear  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Messrs.  Window  and 
Bridge’s  prints  combined  the  raised  surface  with  the  arrangement  of 
four  pictures  on  one  carte. 

Mr.  James  Ewing  said  it  was  the  combination  of  the  two  peculiarities 
that  had  constituted  the  patentees’  right  to  registration. 

Mr.  Robertson  thought  the  pictures  were  very  beautiful,  but  he  could 
not  see  where  the  claim  for  registration  lay,  unless  it  were  in  the  combi¬ 
nation  referred  to ;  and  he  thought  it  would  be  rather  difficult  to  support 
a  claim  of  that  kind.  * 

There  were  then  exhibited  a  number  of  large  photographic  views  of 
Osborne  House,  executed  by  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes,  of  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight, 
by  means  of  the  tannin  process.  The  general  style  and  quality  of  the 
pictures  were  highly  commended. 

Some  conversation  afterwards  took  place  with  reference  to  theWothly- 
type  process,  from  which  it  appeared  that  it  had  been  found  impossible  to 
obtain  specimens  in  time  for  the  meeting. 

The  meeting  shortly  afterwards  broke  up. 
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SxmmtHnT  of  jinx  nxe. 
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An  interesting  account  of  a  paper  by  M.  Kublmann,  On  the  Crystalloyenic 
Force,  occurs  in  the  Chemical  News.  In  one  part  of  his  paper  the  author 
refers  to  some  matters  which  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers,  as  many 
are,  doubtless,  well  acquainted  with  some  of  the  beautiful  figures  pro¬ 
duced  by  painting  over  sheets  of  glass,  such  as  window  panes,  with  solu¬ 
tions  of  various  salts,  and  allowing  them  to  crystallise.  The  salts  hitherto 
generally  used  were  the  sulphates  of  magnesia  and  of  soda  in  aqueous 
solution,  to  either  of  which  a  little  gum  was  added ;  but  M.  Kublmann 
prefers  a  strong  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  which  he  states  gives  the 
prettiest  effects.  The  natural  beauty  of  the  crystalline  coating  may  be 
much  heightened  by  carefully  painting  over  the  surface  with  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  magenta,  or  any  similar  colouring  matter.  The  author 
has  not  succeeded  in  finding  a  suitable  varnish  to  cover  the  films  with,  as 
they  are  very  difficult  to  preserve  for  any  length  of  time  ;  but  he  had  in¬ 
voked  the  aid  of  photography  for  the  purpose  of  copying  faithfully  the  com¬ 
plicated  designs  presented  by  these  coated  glasses,  and  has  succeeded  in 
obtaining  excellent  photographs  both  in  the  camera  and  by  direct  appli¬ 
cation  of  sensitised  paper  to  the  glass.  It  is  stated  that  a  pair  of  pictures 
show  remarkably  well  in  the  stereoscope.  M.  Kuhlmann  has  also  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  obtaining  good  impressions  on  copper  plates,  by  producing  a 
crystallisation  on  a  thin  plate  of  that  metal,  and  then  copying  it  by 
passing  this  plate  on  another  through  a  powerful  press.  The  peculiar 
forms  are  singularly  well  preserved,  and  the  plates  may  be  used  for 
printing  on  paper  or  other  material.  As  no  two  crystallisations  are 
exactly  alike,  this  would  furnish  an  inexhaustible  source  of  new  and  most 
complicated  designs  ;  so  very  difficult  are  they  to  imitate  by  the  hand 
that  the  author  suggests  that  they  might  be  used  for  marking  bank  notes, 
as  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  the  most  skilful  engraver  to  copy 
them.  Altogether  the  subject  is  an  interesting  one,  and  well  deserves 
attention. 

Mr.  H.  N.  Draper,  of  Dublin,  has  recently  taken  out  a  patent  for  a 
particular  mode  of  preparing  bankers’  cheques,  &c.,  so  that  they  may  act 
as  detectors  in  cases  of  attempted  fraud.  The  plan  followed  by  the 
patentee  consists  in  using,  as  a  basis,  paper  coloured  pale  blue  with  arti¬ 
ficial  ultramarine,  which  is  generally  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
light-tinted  paper.  The  sheets  arc  next  “faced”  with  prussian  blue, 
and  on  the  prepared  side  the  ordinai-y  form  printed.  The  obliterants  of 
ink  generally  used  for  fraudulent  purposes  arc  either  acid  or  alkaline.  If 
an  acid  be  used  with  Mr.  Draper’s  paper  the  surface  colour  viii  be  un¬ 
affected,  but  on  looking  at  the  back  of  the  draft  a  white  streak  will  be 
observed,  as  the  artificial  ultramarine  is  bleached  by  acids  ;  if  an  alkali  be 
employed  the  prussian  blue  forming  the  surface-coating  will  be  de¬ 
colourised  and  the  ultramarine  unaffected,  so  that  in  either  case  the  fraud 
is  at  once  detected.  The  paper  prepared  as  above  described  has  with¬ 
stood  every  attempt  which  has  been  made  to  remove  writing  ink  from  its 
surface. 

Most  of  our  readers  are,  doubtless,  well  aware  that  a  piece  of  iron 
when  immersed  in  concentrated  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1'500)  remains 
apparently  unacted  upon,  however  long  the  two  may  remain  in  contact. 
The  iron  is  said  to  have  acquired  a  passive  condition,  or  to  have  become 
electro -negative  in  its  relations  to  other  metals ;  but,  in  reality, 
nothing  is  known  concerning  the  change  which  is  brought  about. 
M.  St.  Edme  seems  to  have  shown  that  cast  iron  and  steel  enjoy 
the  same  property  as  wrought  iron,  but  each  in  a  degree  proportional 
to  the  richness  of  the  metal  in  carbon.  The  passivity  of  iron  was 
discovered  many  years  ago  by  Professor  Schonbeiii,  who,  in  his  origi¬ 
nal  memoir,  mentions  a  very  instructive  and  striking  experiment,  which 
seems  to  have  attracted  less  attention  than  it  deserves.  It  is  easily  per¬ 
formed  in  the  following  way : — Place  half  an  ordinary  knitting-needle  in 
sufficient  concentrated  nitric  acid  to  cover  it.  After  allowing  the  needle 
to  remain  submerged  for  a  few  minutes  take  it  out  with  a  wooden  or  glass 
pinch  (not  a  metallic  one),  and  plunge  it  in  a  cold  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  strongest  nitric  acid  and  water,  and  it  will  remain  unchanged  for 
months.  If,  however,  while  under  the  surface  of  the  acid  we  but  touch 
the  needle  with  a  piece  of  ordinary  iron  wire,  the  former  instantly  com¬ 
mences  to  dissolve,  and  violent  effervescence  occurs  from  the  copious  evo¬ 
lution  of  gas. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Scott  has  detected  the  presence  of  thallium  in  some  very 
fine  ferruginous  sand  from  Whitby,  in  Yorkshire.  The  same  chemist  has 
detected  it  in  other  sands,  and  is  still  continuing  his  researches  in  this 
direction. 

Mr.  Spiller  ( Chemical  News)  has  observed  a  singular  and  interesting 
fact  in  testing  for  sulphuric  acid  in  the  presence  of  a  large  excess  of 
phosphoric  acid.  When  using  a  strong  aqueous  solution  of  the  last-men¬ 
tioned  acid  it  was  found  that  on  the  addition  of  a  little  chloride  of  barium 
no  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  baryta  made  its  appearance  until  after  the 
lapse  of  some  time ;  then  a  white  cloud  gradually  settled  down,  which  was 
identified  as  sulphate  of  baryta,  but  in  the  form  of  a  flocculent  semi¬ 
transparent  precipitate,  instead  of  the  usual  dense,  white,  earthy  powder. 
This  is  a  noteworthy  instance  of  tho  retardation  of  so  generally  uncom¬ 
promising  a  precipitate  as  sulphate  of  baryta. 

It  is  stated  that  rich  silver  mines  have  been  discovered  in  Sweden  by  a 
clergyman  named  Turnblad.  The  ore  raised  is  said  to  be  of  good 
quality,  and  generally  contains  some  gold  and  copper.  Samples  have 
been  sent  to  the  mint  at  Stockholm  for  analysis.  E.  J .  R. 


®\xx  (billion al  Cable. 


Pictures  by  Mr.  H.  Piper,  Gateshead. 

Upwards  of  twelve  months  ago,  our  special  correspondent  at  the  New¬ 
castle  meeting  of  tbe  British  Association  expressed  a  fear  that  the  amateur 
photographers  in  that  district  were  scarcely  “up  to  the  maik,”  notwith¬ 
standing  the  advantages  possessed  by  them — advantages  in  many  respects 
much  greater  than  those  possessed  by  workers  with  the  camera  residing 
in  most  other  towns.  Ono  at  least  of  these  amateurs  seems  desirous  of 
assisting  to  wipe  away  any  stain  implied  by  our  correspondent's  remarks, 
for  he  sends  us,  without  any  comment,  a  small  parcel  of  as  channing  little- 
pictures  as  ono  would  wish  to  see.  Mr.  Piper  is  an  excellent  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  enthusiastic  amateur,  who,  confined,  with  little  exception,  all 
the  year  round  at  the  desk,  seeks  recreation  during  his  holidays  and  spare 
hours  by  wandering  abroad  with  his  camera.  The  fruits  of  his  rambles, 
as  we  have  said,  are  charming.  His  North  Transept,  Tintern  Abbey,  is  a 
picture  which  we  could  hold  up  as  a  model  to  all,  whether  professionals  or 
amateurs,  so  perfect  is  it  in  arrangement  and  execution.  Other  views  of 
the  same  building  are  in  no  wise  inferior  to  the  one  mentioned.  "With 
respect  to  his  Cullcrcoats  Fishericomcn  we  cannot  speak  with  the  same 
favour : — first,  because  the  three  representatives  of  this  hardy  class  arc 
posed  in  a  somewhat  meaningless  way ;  and,  secondly,  because  the  creels 
and  baskets  of  fish  are  out  of  place  on  a  carpeted  floor — verb.  sap.  From 
various  circumstances — among  others,  the  sharpness  of  the  figures  stand¬ 
ing  in  front  of  Shakspeare' s  House — we  infer  that  this  amateur  artist  must 
have  been  working  with  wet  collodion,  and  with  a  rapid  exposure. 


JbragiT  CorrapnbfiTie. 

Paris,  7th  November,  18G4. 

Some  time  ago  M.  Villani-Villanis  remarked  that  if  a  sheet  of  paper  upon 
which  a  plan,  drawing,  or  any  writing  had  been  executed  with  pencil  be 
moistened  with  acidulated  water,  and  afterwards  inked,  the  pencil-marks 
alone  would  take  the  ink,  and  could  be  transferred  to  metal  or  stone. 
Captain  Sytenko,  of  the  Russian  Artillery,  Director  of  the  Photographic 
Service  of  the  Staff  at  St.  Petersburgh,  has  introduced  very  ingenious 
modifications  into  this  process,  and  contrived  a  portable  military  press, 
which  may  be  extremely  useful  to  an  army  in  the  field.  It  does  not  take 
more  than  six  minutes  to  effect  the  transfer  of  a  letter,  despatch,  sketch, 
or  plan  upon  a  zinc  plate  or  upon  a  lithographic  stone. 

There  has  been  some  talk  here — where  go-ahead  notions  seem  to  be  more 
in  fashion  than  in  times  of  old — about  establishing  a  “  Societe  Unie  de  Pho¬ 
tographic”  ( anonyme ,  of  course),  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  public 
with  cheap  portraits  by  artificial  light,  and  giving  at  the  same  time,  with¬ 
out  extra  fees,  a  mild  aperient  (can  it  be  of  calcined  magnesia : — am  I 
doing  right  to  let  out  the  secret  P) — the  printed  proofs  to  be  by  an  old 
uranium  process ! 

French  Photographic  Society. 

The  first  seance  of  tho  winter  session  of  the  French  Photographic 
Society  was  held  in  the  rooms,  Rue  Cadet,  No.  9,  on  the  4th  instant, — the 
President  of  tho  Society,  M.  Regnault,  in  the  chair.  M.  Blanquart- 
Evrard  (of  Lille),  M.  Nidpce  de  Saint  Victor  (military  commander  of  the 
palace  of  the  Louvre),  Major  Russell,  and  Warren  De  la  Rue,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
wrote  to  thank  the  Society  for  the  medals  which  had  been  awarded  to 
them  by  its  Commission  des  Recompenses. 

The  following  presents  were  made  to  the  Society: — 1.  The  second 
edition  (in  French)  of  the  Ta,ntiu  Process  of  Major  Russell,  by  M.  Ainu- 
Girard.  2.  The  fourth  edition  of  Chimie  Pholographiquc,  by  MM.  Bar- 
reswil  and  Davanne. 

M.  Michel  Swetger  recommended  in  a  letter  the  employment  of  reflect¬ 
ing  screens,  which  would  diminish  the  time  of  pose. 

The  President  remarked,  very  apropos,  that  it  was  necessary  that  the 
reflections  should  be  natural  ones,  for  there  were  often  false  reflections 
which  marred  tho  harmony  of  photographic  works,  that  instead  of  a 
straight  screen  it  would  be*  better  to  have  something  of  a  cylindrical 
form,  and  that  the  manner  of  placing  the  reflector  was  not  a  matter  of 
indifference,  but  required  study  and  thought. 

M.  Koch,  photographic  apparatus  manufacturer,  who  was  to  have  sul- 
mitted  prints  obtained  by  enlargement,  was  not  present  at  the  seance. 
M.  Marie  exhibited  photolithographic  proofs  of  different  colours.  Ho  had 
not  taken  out  a  patent,  and  did  not  wish  to  make  known  the  details  of 
his  process. 

MM.  Gueurin  and  Bonoldi  presented  to  the  Society  a  proof  of 
their  panoramic  view  of  Paris,  obtained  with  a  triplet  by  the  tannin 
process  of  Major  Russell.  The  print  was  in  several  pieces.  The  effect 
was  good  and  spoke  well  for  the  lens,  for  the  straight  marginal  Hues 
facilitated  the  joining  of  the  prints  most  effectually. 

M.  Gabriel  Blaise  exposed  some  large  proofs  in  carbon  and  Chinese  ink, 
with  modifications  after  the  process  of  M.  Poitevin.  These  proofs  were 
remarkable  for  their  extremely  delicate  details,  and  for  their  grand  purity 
of  tone,  and  showed  the  manipulatory  skill  of  M.  Blaise  to  be  of  a  high 
order. 
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M  Casson  introduced  his  process  for  the  obtaining  of  negatives  in 
colours.  It  often  happened,  he  said,  that  negatives  developed  simply  had 
charming  details  and  modulations  which  were  entirely  destroyed  when 
the  image  was  intensified  for  printing  purposes.  He  imputed  this  to  the 
intensification,  and  proposed  to  dispense  with  it  altogether, — to  develop e  the 
negatives  with  iron  or  pyrogallic  acid,  fix,  and  wash,  hie  then  changed 
the  greyish  precipitate  which  formed  the  negative  image  into  a  green, 
red,  or  yellow  one,  which  in  the  printing-frame  allowed  little  chemical 
light  to  pass  through  on  to  the  sensitive  paper  underneath,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  gave  positive  proofs  of  a  very  vigorous  quality,  ensuring  at  the 
same  time  that  softness  in  the  details  and  half-tones,  which  is  observed 
upon  unintensified  negatives.  He  exhibited  a  little  negative  of  a  yellow 
colour  to  show  the  transformation  of  the  precipitate  during  his  operations. 
He  did  not  add  any  varnish,  nor  did  he  exhibit  any  prints.  It  appears 
that  he  has  applied  for  a  patent  for  his  process. 

M.  Le  Baron,  Humbert  de  Molard  said  it  was  four  years  since  he  gave 
to  his  friends  a  coloured  varnish  which  attained  the  same  end  as  the  pro¬ 
cess  proposed  by  M.  Casson.  He  offered  to  submit  a  specimen  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Society. 

M.  Yidal,  Secretary  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Marseilles,  an¬ 
nounced  the  sending  of  large  proofs  in  competition  for  the  prizes  his 
Society  proposed  to  give.  He  asked  for  a  jury  to  be  appointed,  composed 
of  gentlemen  the  most  competent  to  pronounce  upon  the  merits  of  the 
competitors. 

The  President  observed  that  the  Paris  Society  had  a  jury  formed  a  long 
time  ago.  The  question  raised  by  the  society  of  Marseilles  was  referred 
to  this  committee,  which  was  to  meet  on  the  5th  of  November. 

M.  Aime  Girard  read  a  note  by  M.  Bernard  Renault,  relative  to  the 
action  of  light  upon  some  salts  of  copper.  The  proofs  presented  with 
tbia  note  were  not  very  remarkable.  —  The  President  asked  if  these 
images  were  fixed  and  unalterable  ? — M.  Girard  replied  affirmatively,  so 
long  as  they  were  protected  from  humidity  !  [Was  not  the  fact  of  the 
persalts  being  reduced  by  light  to  the  state  of  protosalts  first  enunciated 
long-  ago  by  Sir  John  Herschel  ?] — M.  Poitevin  declared  that  he  had  tried 
all  the  processes  of  this  kind,  hut  he  had  never  been  able  to  perfectly  fix 
the  images. 

M.  Davanne  read  the  report  of  the  Committee  charged  to  experiment 
with  the  dishes  en  carton  manufactured  and  exhibited  by  M.  Dufournet. 
He  said  that  these  trays  have  answered  perfectly  during  a  trial  of  three 
months,  and  had  withstood  all  their  experiments.  They  did  not  suffer, 
either,  from  acids,  nor  from  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  and  were 
preferable  to  built  glass  dishes,  and  especially  those  of  gutta-percha. 

M.  Girard  also  read  a  note  from  M.  Babinet,  who  proposed,  as  an  excel¬ 
lent  aid  to  the  effectual  washing  of  paper  prints,  the  pressure  of  the  proofs 
between  sheets  of  blotting-paper.  [See  my  last  communication  on  this 
same  subject.]  A  simple  press  for  copying  letters  suffices. 

A  Word  for  the  Touters. 

My  friend,  S  .T.  W.,  called  on  me  at  Boulogne-Sur-Mer  the  other  day,  on 
his  arrival  by  the  London  steamer;  he  stopped  to  dine,  and  then  proceeded 
on  to  Paris.  He  gave  me,  during  dessert,  the  account  of  an  accident  which 
had  occurred  a  short  time  ago  on  the  West  London  Extension  Line,  at  Ken¬ 
sington,  and  he  happened  to  he  among  the  sufferers  on  that  occasion,  for  he 
received  a  black  eye,  a  bloody  nose,  and  had  his  cheek  cut  and  swollen 
about  double  its  natural  size.  Application  was  made  for  the  company’s 
medical  officer,  and  in  the  meantime,  without  waiting  uselessly,  the 
medical  man  of  the  family  was  called  in,  and  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
case.  The  patient  was  obliged  to  remain  in  his  room  for  some  time  ;  he 
was,  however,  before  recovery  obliged  to  pursue  his  daily  avocations,  and 
that  in  a  very  elegant  state,  the  picturesque  effect  of  which  he  said  was 
enhanced  by  his  attempt  at  concealing  his  disaster  with  a  cache-nez  of  a 
most  fashionable  character,  hut  which  I  myself  don’t  think  formed  a 
harmonious  or  even  the  complementary  colour  to  his  wounded  face.  Amongst 
the  rest  of  his  duties  was  that  of  checking  and  testing  the  money  handed  in 
by  publicans  and  the  travellers  of  wine  and  spirit  merchants  for  wines  and 
spirits  in  bond,  and  in  that  post  he  had  to  exercise  a  sort  of  moral  control 
over  a  class  of  persons  who,  well  founded  or  not,  have  the  reputation  of 
being  at  least  as  well  acquainted  with  all  the  charming  varieties  of  black 
eyes  and  the  rest  of  it  as  any  class  of  Her  Majesty’s  subjects.  You  will, 
therefore,  readily  conceive  that  my  friend’s  appearance  gave  rise  to  a  series 
of  jokes  and  squibs  on  the  part  of  his  Cockney  customers,  who  were  now 
in  a  position  to  retaliate,  and  to  hear  which  required  a  considerable  check 
upon  his  temper  and  forbearance.  On  leaving  his  bureau  for  dinner  he 
passed  by  the  establishment  of  a  photographer,  and  was  accosted  by  a 
toutcr  with  an  invitation  to  “step  in,  sir,  and  have  your  portrait 
taken,  all  complete,  for  half-a-crown.”  This  gave  birth,  suddenly, 
to  an  idea  in  the  brain  of  Mr.  W.,  who  said — “  And  my  black  eye  and 
swollen  face  ?”  “  Oh  !  it  won’t  show,  sir,”  unhlushingly  said  the  touter. 

“  Jh !  then  I  will  not  trouble  you  this  time.”  But  Mr.  Touter,  finding  he 
was  on  a  wrong  tack,  said — “Oh!  that’s  your  game,  is  it,  sir?  I  twig! 
•'''tep  in  sir!  We’ll  make  it  show.”  An  admirable  pose  for  the  circum¬ 
stances  was  hit  upon.  The  portrait  was  taken,  pronounced  satisfactory, 
the  money  paid,  and  off  went  my  friend  with  an  approving  conscience 
anti  a  good  appetite  to  his  dinner.  After  a  lapse  of  some  time  (all  the 
while  my  friend  recovering  his  good  looks,  and  he  is  one  of  the  hand¬ 
somest  fellows  in  his  volunteer  corps,  where  all  are  about  six  feet  two), 
the  medical  officer  of  the  railway  company  called,  and  politely  con¬ 
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gratulated  him  upon  his  appearance  and  upon  apparently  escaping  so 
well.  He  hoped  he  did  not  feel  any  ill  effects  from  the  shaking,  and 
said  that  the  company  would  he  glad  to  have  as  good  a  report  from  him 
as  he  could  give.  To  this  feeler  he  replied  that  he  had  not  to  thank  the 
railway  company  for  his  looks,  nor  for  the  state  of  his  health,  hut  to  his 
own  medical  man ;  and  producing  the  photograph,  asked  him  what  lie 
thought  of  it,  and  what  a  jury  would  think  of  its  artistic  effects?  To 
this,  the  medico  replied : — “  Sir  !  I  can  see  you  are  a  man  of  precaution. 
Will  £20  satisfy  your  claim  against  the  company  ?” 

Certainly,  when  I  beheld  the  photograph,  which  was  a  coloured  posi¬ 
tive  on  glass  mounted  in  a  gilt  union  frame,  very  black  in  places  which 
should  have  been  white,  I  saw  a  very  plain  counterfeit  of  nature  and 
tremendously  deformed.  N.B. — Not  the  fault  of  the  lens  this  time. — 
Moral :  Photographic  touters  are  a  very  ill-used  body  ;  nobody  gives 
them  a  good  word.  At  all  events,  through  the  enlightened  instrumentality 
of  one  of  them,  my  friend  pocketed  his  £20,  and  his  brother,  who  had 
likewise  suffered  by  the  train,  by  following  his  example,  received  £15. 

W.  Harrison. 


Cflmspflitiunxc. 


We  are  at  all  times  willing  to  assist  our  Correspondents  to 

THE  UTMOST  OF  OUR  ABILITY,  BUT  WE  CAN  ONLY  DO  SO  THROUGH  TIIE 

MEDIUM  OF  THE  JOURNAL.  We  CANNOT  GIVE  PRIVATE  REPLIES  EXCEPT 

TO  PERSONAL  FRIENDS. 

“  PHOTOGRAPHY  NOT  A  FINE  ART.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  again  in  the  field,  you  see,  and  desire  with  your 
permission  to  run  a  tilt  against  Mr.  Ross,  who  is,  I  presume,  the  eminent 
Edinburgh  photographer  of  that  name. 

Mr.  Ross  asks  of  “  the  high-art  critics"  sundry  questions;  hut  as  I 
hardly  think  any  of  these  gentry  are  likely  to  meet  him  in  your  pages,  or 
elsewhere,  perhaps  he  will  accept  a  more  ignoble  opponent.  Mr.  Ross 
asks — “Why  do  artists  at  first  sight  of  a  very  superior  photograph  in¬ 
voluntarily,  as  it  were,  pronounce  the  name  of  some  great  artist  ?”  I  re¬ 
ply — For  the  same  reason  that  they  indulge  in  similar  exclamations  when 
discovering  the  same  chance  effects  in  nature.  Mr.  Ross  inquires — “  If 
photography  can  only  *  lie  like  truth,’  why  is  it  the  only  witness  in  a  law- 
court  whose  evidence  is  undisputed  ?”  And  I  reply — For  two  reasons: 
1.  Because  it  may  tell  some  minor  truth,  although  it  blends  therewith 
great  falsehoods.  2.  Because  it  has  a  better  character  than  it  deserves. 
Many  other  unworthy  witnesses  may  he  believed  in  a  law  court  until  they 
are  found  out.  Again :  Mr.  Ross  asks — “  Why  is  photography  judged  of 
wholly  by  its  worst  results ?”  And  again  I  reply — Is  it  so  judged?  I 
deny  the  conclusion.  Then  says  Mr.  Ross  :  “  Why  arc  photographs  some¬ 
times  mistaken  for  copies  from  paintings  ?”  And  again  I  answer  saying — 
Probably  because  photographic  copies  of  paintings  always  look  had,  or 
because  they — the  photographs — have  simple,  unimportant,  hut  unusual 
peculiarities  of  tone  or  surface,  which  the  person  making  such  a  mistake 
has  never  before  seen  in  photographs.  These  photographs  are  usually 
very  unlike  paintings,  both  in  their  merits  and  in  their  mere  technical  pe¬ 
culiarities  of  surface,  so  a  very  slight  degree  of  resemblance  will  deceive. 

Having  answered  these  questions  thus,  what  follows  ?  Photography 
is  not  a  fine  art  because  some  people  mistake  photographs  for  paintings, 
any  more  than  a  sparrow  is  a  canary  because  in  a  coat  of  yellow  paint 
it  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  one.  The  man  who  mingles  lies  with  truths 
deceives  more  people  than  the  honest  man  whose  lies  are  all  honestly 
announced  as  nothing  else  hut  lies,  and  whose  truths  are  consequently 
reliable ;  but  the  former  is  not  for  that  reason  so  good  a  man  as  the 
latter.  The  last"  paragraph  of  Mr.  Ross’s  letter,  where  he  asserts  that 
photographs  are  not  “  vulgar,  pretentious,  and  false,”  hut  that  paintings 
are  so,  amused  myself  and  friends  vastly ;  because,  if  it  he  so,  why  should 
Mr.  Ross  take  such  pains  to  prove  “  a  very  excellent  photograph”  to  be 
so  like  a  painting  that  the  very  best  judges  think  it  has  been  copied  from 
one  ?  It  is  a  capital  argument  for  my  side  of  the  question  when  we  find 
so  able  and  ambitious  a  photographer  as  Mr.  Ross  (if  I  am  right. in  my 
surmise)  displaying  so  little  appreciation  of  painting  as  to  write  the 
closing  paragraph  of  his  little  paper  of  questions. 

Lambeth ,  October  2>t)th,  1864.  CHARLES  DALTON. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— -I  have  seen  certain  letters  in  your  paper  lately  which 
discuss  the  question,  “  Is  photography  a  fine  art.”  Will  you  permit  the 
publication  of  the  following  expression  of  my  thoughts  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject  ? 

I  consider  fine  art  to  he  the  intelligent  application  of  certain  powers  to 
the  representation  of  the  beauty  and  the  splendour,  the  “glory  and  the 
gloom  ”  of  nature,  and  to  the  expression  of  sublime  thoughts  and  feelings. 

Now,  supposing  photography  can  do  this,  even  imperfectly,  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  he  ranked  as  a  fine  art.  It  seems  to  he  self- 
evident  that  a  work  of  art  ought  not  to  he  valued  with  regard  to  the  way 
in  which  it  was  produced,  hut  solelv  with  reference  to  the  degree  of  ex- 
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cellence  with  which  it  has  achieved  the  end  of  all  high  art — that  is,  the 
elevation  and  purging  of  men’s  minds.  Any  pictorial  representation 
done  with  this  object  in  view  should  be  classed  with  the  noblest  art,  and 
is  none  the  less  elevated  because  imperfect,  if  only  the  purpose  he  earnest 
and  intelligent. 

In  painting,  as  in  photography,  no  mechanical  skill,  when  dissociated 
from  grandeur  of  thought  and  feeling,  will  produce  work  truly  to  be 
classed  as  a  piece  of  fine  art.  Work  so  produced  will  always  be  recog¬ 
nised  as  degraded.  I  meet  with  few  photographs  bearing  marks  of  a  love 
for  nature,  but  that  there  are  some  none  ought  to  deny.  The  want  in  all 
I  have  seen  is  atmospheric  effect,  and  depth,  without  blackness,  in  the 
shadows.— I  am,  yours  &c.,  T.  RTJNCIMAN. 

November  7  th,  1864. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  read  with  interest  the  various  letters  on  the 
above  subject  which  have  appeared  in  your  columns,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  they  have  more  of  a  tendency  to  provoke  personalities  than  to  settle 
the  question  in  dispute.  To  assert  either  that  photography  is  or  is  not  a 
fine  art  without  giving  some  proof  of  the  assertion  is  simply  absurd ;  for, 
in  such  a  case  one  party  deserves  just  as  much  belief  as  the  other,  or,  more 
correctly,  neither  party  deserves  belief  at  all. 

When  a  person  speaks  of  a  fine  art,  it  is  supposed  by  everybody  who 
hears  him  that  there  is  a  something  of  which  he  speaks.  Now  if  he 
would  tell  us  in  other  words  what  that  something  is,  he  would  give  us 
j  exactly  what  we  want  in  the  present  instance,  viz.,  a  definition  of  the  term 
“ fine  art.” 

Different  persons  would,  in  all  probability,  entertain  somewhat  different 
definitions  of  the  term  “fine  art;’’  but  still,  if  we  were  in  possession  of 
i  the  definitions  of  some  of  those  who  embrace  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
question,  we  should  be  more  in  a  position  to  give  a  definite  and  con¬ 
clusive  answer  to  it  than  we  are  at  present. 

But  it  is  much  easier  to  make  a  request  for,  than  to  give,  such  a  defini¬ 
tion,  and  precept  is  much  less  respected  than  example,  for  which  reason  I 
would  (with  your  kind  permission)  endeavour  to  suggest  some  definition 
of  the  term,  at  the  same  time  that  I  request  others  to  do  so. 

Presupposing  that  a  work  of  “  fine  art  ”  addresses  itself  to  the  mind 
through  the  organ  of  vision,  I  would  ask — Is  that  a  “  fine  art  ”  which 
1  produces  at  will  delineations  of  form  or  contrasts  of  form,  colour,  or  shade, 
which  produce  a  pleasing  effect  upon  the  mind  ?  If  so,  the  means  by 
I  which  an  artificial  rainbow  or  “fairy  fountain”  is  produced,  or  geo¬ 
metrical  figures  described  (not  to  mention  photography),  would  certainly 
be  a  “fine  art;”  for  amongst  these  there  are  pleasing  contrasts  of 
1  colour,  shape,  and  shade,  which  are  produced  at  will.  But  if  the  definition 
of  the  term  “  fine  art  ”  should  be  what  I  believe  it  is,  viz.,  that  which 
can  produce  at  will  visible  representations  of  things  real  or  imaginary 
i  which  can  stir  up  and  excite  the  inward  feelings,  passions,  or  emotions  of  the 
man,  without  offending  the  sense  of  the  beautiful,  or  the  harmonious  in  form, 
i  colour,  contrast,  or  proportion,  then  'photography  is,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
a  “fine  art”  as  much  as  either  painting  or  sculpture ;  for,  wherever  the 
|  representation  of  things  really  existing  to  the  vision  is  concerned,  photo¬ 
graphy  offers  vastly  greater  advantages  to  an  artist  to  produce  works  of 
art  than  either  the  pencil  or  the  chisel. 

Painting  may  indeed  imitate  the  colours  of  nature,  which  as  yet  photo¬ 
graphy  is  unable  to  do ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  photography  can,  with 
ease,  delineate  those  minute  details  of  nature  which  it  is  for  ever  out  of  the 
reach  of  painting  even  to  attempt.  It  is  in  representing  what  exists  only 
in  pure  imagination  that  photography  is  powerless.  Into  this  province  it 
may  never  enter ;  but  within  any  other  boundaries  (if  my  definition  of  a 
“fine  art”  be  correct)  photography,  in  the  hands  of  an  artist,  may  fairly 
cope  with  either  painting  or  sculpture ;  and  in  any  other  hands  than  these, 
both  those  arts  are  as  far  from  being  “fine”  ones  as  those  arts  which 
whitewash  our  walls,  or  shape  the  stones  which  pave  our  streets. 

Of  course  I  think  my  own  definition  of  a  “  fine  art”  to  be  the  correct 
one,  but  many  of  your  readers  may  think  otherwise. 

If  such  of  them  as  do  so  will  favour  us  with  their  definitions  of  the 
term,  we  may,  perhaps,  in  a  few  weeks  possess  something  like  a  rationally- 
attained  and  generally-admitted  answer  to  the  question,  “  Is  photo¬ 
graphy  a  fine  art?” — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  D.  WINSTANLEY,  Jun. 

Manchester,  November  7th,  1864. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Much  speculation  has  been  indulged  in  concerning  the 
merits  of  photography  as  an  art — one  party  (the  photographers  of  course) 
contending  that  it  deserves  the  appellation  of  “  fine  art;”  the  other  party 
(the  brush  artists)  contending,  with  equal  fire,  that  it  is  a  vile  intruder 
into  the  temple  of  art. 

Now  it  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  these  fiery  gladiators  that  they 
may  both  be  wrong.  I  think,  for  my  part,  that  the  matter  may  be  set  at 
rest  very  easily.  In  the  first  place,  a  quiet  spectator  would  naturally  ask, 
“What  is  art?”  We  answer,  It  is  the  composing,  bjr  man,  in  one  har¬ 
monious  whole,  the  representation  of  graces  which  belong  to  nature. 
Now  we  have  seen  large  pictures— very  large  and  very  dead ;  and  we 
have  seen  small  tail-pieces,  in  books,  instinct  with  life  and  motion  and 
merriment.  We  prefer  the  tail-piece ;  for  “  a  living  dog  is  better  than  a 
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dead  lion.”  Now  the  difference  between  these  two  existed  in  the  fact 
that  one  had  been  executed  by  a  man  with  the  soul  of  an  artist,  the  other 
by  a  man  without  that  soul. 

Those  who  have  so  virulently  abused  photography  have  just  made  the 
mistake  of  regarding  the  brush  as  the  artist,  when,  in  fact,  a  picture  does 
not  depend  on  the  brush  for  its  artistic  qualities,  but  on  the  fine  fancy  of 
a  man,  who  has  as  much  command  over  the  brush  as  a  photographer  has 
over  his  chemicals. 

I  have  said  as  much,  but,  of  course,  a  great  artist  has  more  command 
over  his  brush  than  any  photographer  can  have  over  his  chemicals ;  but 
yet,  it  only  ends  in  this — that  a  photograph  and  a  painting  are,  both  of 
them,  only  approximations  to  the  general  aspect  and  beauty  of  nature, 
and  that  the  painting  is  the  nearer  approximation.  A  jdiotograph,  as  a 
photograph,  is  merely  the  result  of  chemical  action,  aided  by  mechanical 
action  ;  but  a  photograph,  as  a  picture,  may  be  the  result  of  as  fine  a  fancy 
as  produced  the  Flaius  of  Heaven.  Photography,  therefore,  in  its  most 
perfect  development,  does  become  a  “fine  art,”  because  fine  art  is,  as  was 
before  said,  the  representation  of  harmonious  composition  of  the  graces 
of  nature. 

But  photography  lacks  good  perspective.  The  same  fault  exists  in  many 
of  the  greatest  pictures  in  the  world,  yet  they  are  “  fine  art.”  The  prime 
fault  of  photography  is  its  outrageous  action  on  colour.  This  is  a  fault 
that  cannot  be  excused ;  but  because  a  photograph  -will  blacken  or  whiten 
a  beautiful  colour,  that  is  no  argument  against  its  being  a  fine  art.  It 
only  proves  that,  as  an  art,  it  is  limited  in  its  sphere  of  action.  An  artist 
will  make  an  artistic  picture,  whether  he  produces  it  with  a  brush  and 
colours  or  with  a  camera  and  chemicals.  The  picture  produced  by  an  artist 
with  brush  and  colours  is  a  specimen  of  the  fine  art ;  that  produced  by 
an  artist  with  camera  and  chemicals,  of  a  fine  art,  though  much  lower  in 
degree.  I  must  confess  that  I  have  no  very  great  love  for  photography 
as  an  art;  but,  if  we  must  photograph,  let  us  elevate  it  as  much  as  possible 
to  the  high  standard  of  fine  art.  These  few  practical  remarks,  without 
any  inquiry  into  the  metaphysical  nature  of  art,  may  serve  to  ventilate 
the  question  a  little. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  T.  D.  WESTNESS. 

Morpeth,  October  7th,  1864. 

P.S. — I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  really  first-rate  photographs  of 
landscape  or  sea  "which  are  not  taken  instantaneously.  The  use  of  stops, 
in  taking  views,  seems  to  me  to  injure  their  artistic  excellence  very  much. 
I  should  consider  an  inch  stop  quite  small  enough  for  views.  A  large 
aperture  produces  softer  shadow,  and  finer  aerial  effect ;  [but  a  great 
many  of  our  photographers  are  infatuated  with  what  is  called  “  fine 
definition.” — T.  D.  W. 

[We  have  received  so  many  letters  on  this  subject  that  we  find  it  quite 
impossible  to  publish  them ;  and  this  we  regret  the  more  inasmuch  a3 
many  of  the  communications  are  characterised  by  great  ability.  We 
have  carefully  filed  them  for  future  reference ;  and  in  the  meantime  we 
are  of  opinion  that  the  subject  has  now  been  sufficiently  ventilated.  Mr. 
Dalton  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  interested  in  this  aspect  of  the  art  for 
having  unwittingly  evoked  such  sentiments  as  must  have  convinced  him, 
and  the  class  which  he  represents,  that  there  were  not  only  two  sides  to 
the  question,  but  that  there  were  more  earnest  and  able  exponents  of  the 
antagonistic  doctrine  than  could  have  been  supposed. — Eds.] 

A  PHOTOGRAPII  WANTED. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — A  long-felt  desire  of  artists  to  have  photographs  from  the 
*hef  de' oeuvres  of  the  ancient  sculptors,  such  as  the  Torso,  Laocoon ,  Apollo 
di  Belvidere,  <$•<;.,  has  so  far  been  satisfied,  inasmuch  as  we  hare  several 
good  specimens  of  each.  There  is  one,  however,  which  has  been  jealously 
guarded  from  the  camera  up  to  this  time.  We  have  no  photograph  of  the 
Venus  de  Medici.  Surely,  “  fotografia”  has  not  been  thought  such  a  black 
art  in  Tuscany  as  it  used  to  be  in  Naples  !  At  all  events,  now  that  day¬ 
light  is  admitted  into  the  “boot,”  I  have  a  hope  that  we  may  have  th* 
lovely  Venus  reflected  from  the  tips  of  the  rays,  and  brought  to  all  parts 
of  the  art-loving  world. 

Have  we  no  photographic  brethren  in  Italy  that  would  exert  them¬ 
selves  to  bring  about  this  desideratum  ?  Does  your  voice  reach  as  far 
in  Europe  ?  Try  a  view-hallo.  There  may  come  an  echo  from  the 
Appenines. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  O.  G.  REJLANDER. 

129,  Malden  Hoad,  London. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Mtetlng. 

Name  cf  Society. 

I’Ijc*  of  Mtclinf. 

November  16th ....  ... 

Edinburgh  Photo.  Society. . 

Hall,  5,  St.  Andrew'*  Square. 

APPLICATION  FOR  NEW  PATENT. 

November  3rd. — “An  Improved  Photographic  Process.  No.  2,717.” — 
Thomas  Fox. 
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THE  GLOVER  FUND. 


£  s.  d. 

Amount  announced  last  week  ..84  16  0 


J.  J.  Hance,  Esq .  1  0  0 

E.  G  D .  0  10  0 

Ter  Wm.  Penn  Smith,  Esq. — 

Mrs.  John  Smith .  1  1  0 

Anthony  Robinson,  Esq .  1  1  0 

J.  Goldsworthy,  Esq .  0  10  6 

—  Carr,  Esq .  0  5  0 

Per  Messrs.  Newton — 

Henry  Newton,  Esq .  2  2  0 

A  Friend,  per  J.  Henderson, 

Esq .  1  1  0 

J.  Henderson,  Esq .  1  1  0 

J.  Edmondson,  Esq . 1  1  0 

C.  Ferranti,  Esq . 0  10  0 

H.  K . 0  2  6 

Per  B.  J.  Sayce,  Esq. — 

E.  P.  Houghton,  Esq . 1  1  0 

C.  H.  Chadburn,  Esq . 0  10  6 

E.  K.  H .  0  5  0 

Per  Mr.  G.  F.  Williams — 

Tyndal  Bright,  Esq . 5  0  0 


Carried  forward . £101  17  6 


£  s.  d. 

Brought  forward . . . .  .101  17  6 


Per  the  Treasurer — 

G.  Sliadbolt,  Esq.  (London)..  5  0  0 

Thomas  Ross,  Esq.  ,,  ..500 

H.  J.  Cauty,  Esq .  5  0  0 

Messrs. Mawson  <fe  Swan  (New¬ 
castle-upon-Tyne)  .  2  2  0 

Gerard  Hornby,  Esq . 2  0  0 

O.  R.  Green,  Esq .  2  0  0 

George  Blythe,  Esq .  1  1  0 

C.  Corey,  Esq.  (Chard) .  1  1  0 

G.  A.  Dean,  Esq.  (Douglas)..  110 
G.  A.  Dean,  Jun.,  Esq.  ,,  ..  0  10  0 
C.  Alfleri,  Esq.  (Hanley) ....  0  10  0 
J.  Solomon,  Esq.  (London)..  0  10  0 

John  Atkinson,  Esq . 0  5  0 

J.  Beldon,  Esq.  (Bradford)..  0  2  6 

Messrs.  J.  H.  &  S.  Johnson .  2  2  0 

Per  Messrs.  Johnson — 

J.  G .  1  1  0 

A  Friend,  per  J.  Guyton  ....  0  10  6 


£131  13  6 


Further  donations  will  be  announced.  Subscriptions  may  be  paid,  by  post-office 
order  or  otherwise,  to  Messrs.  Newton,  16,  Lord-street ;  to  the  Treasurer,  J.  A.  Forrest, 
Esq.,  68,  Lime-street ;  or  to  any  of  the  members  of  the  Association. 

Subscriptions  will  also  be  received  at  the  Office  of  The  British  Journal  or  Pho¬ 
tography  (see  page  449). 


From  the  LONDON  GAZETTE,  Friday ,  November  4. 
Bankrupts. 

Thomas  Ottewill,  late  of  Charlotte  Terrace,  Barnsbury  Road,  Islington,  photo¬ 
graphic  apparatus  maker,  November  29,  at  the  Bankrupt’s  Court,  London,  at  11. 

John  Jamfs  Mackie,  Great  Yarmouth,  Norfolk,  photographic  artist,  November 
14th,  at  County  Court,  Great  Yarmouth,  at  12. 


Dangers  in  the  Pursuit  of  Photography. — Too  often  those  who 
might  avail  themselves  of  the  pleasure  of  this  wonderful  art  are  deterred 
from  so  doing  by  the  fear  of  its  enticing  them  to  neglect  their  regular 
business  duties.  To  such  I  can  only  say  that,  if  they  cannot  ride  a  quiet 
little  hobby  in  a  quiet  way  but  let  it  run  away  with  them,  to  the  serious 
detriment  of  the  duties  of  life,  why,  they  had  better  let  it  alone,  and  had 
better,  too,  avoid  all  other  innocent  pleasures,  through  fear  that  they 
may  abuse  them. — Coleman  Sellers. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  our  Readers. — The  promised  contributions  by  Dr.  Monckhoven,  on  the 
Optics  of  Photography ,  which  we  announced  some  time  ago,  are  necessarily 
deferred  for  the  present.  The  learned  Doctor’s  many  avocations  have  of 
late  entirely  absorbed  his  attention,  and  now  his  absence  in  Italy  for  some 
time  will  prevent  him  from  carrying  out  his  intention  until  bis  return. 

Received. — M.  Naudin’s  Portfolio. 

S.  Highley. — In  type.  Will  appear  in  our  nest. 

An  Amateur.— Mr.  Hughes’s  plates  were  developed  by  the  alkaline  method, 
the  details  of  which  will  shortly  be  published. 

Bannister  &  Co. — We  have  bad  some  communications  on  the  same  subject. 
We  hope  soon  to  have  an  article  bearing  upon  it. 

J.  S.  (Ipswich). — You  are  mistaken.  The  collection  and  treatment  of  silver 
residues  are  described,  we  believe,  in  every  edition  of  Hardwicb’s  Fhotographic 
Chemistry.  See  appendix  to  that  work. 

H.  C.  (Salisbury). — The  print  which  you  enclose  is  on  the  whole  good,  but 
the  negative  has  been  rather  under-exposed,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
shadows  and  trees  are  somewhat  heavy. 

An  Old -Man. — The  encaustic  paste  mentioned  in  our  Almanac  for  1864 
may  be  applied  to  the  positive  print  with  a  camel’s-hair  brush  in  the  usual 
way.  The  surface  thus  given  is  susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  after  it  has 
become  quite  dry. 

J.  Halstead. — Your  print  is  certainly  far  from  being  a  good  one.  We  would 
recommend  you  first  to  try  another  sample  of  paper  to  ascertain  whether  the 
fault  may  not  be  in  that  direction.  If  this  do  not  cure  the  evil  write  again, 
stating  moro  precisely  your  modus  operandi ,  which  will  place  us  in  a  better 
position  to  assist  you. 

A.  Taylor  (Paddington  Green).— Although  we  have  not  seen  any  of  the 
lamps  by  the  maker  you  alludo  to,  we  are  assured  that  they  are  really  good. 
There  are  no  hooks  specially  devoted  to  the  subject  of  enlarging,  but  you  will 
find  much  useful  information  in  the  back  numbers  of  this  Journal,  most  of 
those  of  late  years  being  still  in  print. 

A  Devon  Amateur  occasionally  finds  a  print  stained  in  a  similar  manner 
to  one  which  ho  sends  to  us.  He  says  it  was  quite  clean  up  to  the  time  it  was 
put  in  the  final  washing  trough,  after  which  the  stain  was  developed. — The 
print  itself  is  a  good  one,  with  the  exception  of  the  stain  referred  to,  and  which 
is  caused  by  some  weak  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  having  been  allowed 
to  touch  the  surface  of  the  paper  previous  to  its  being  fixed. 

Enlargements. — F.  B.  finds  that  the  iodo-gelatinised  paper  which  we  last 
week  recommended  for  enlargements  produces  them  of  a  tone  more  inclinin°- 
to  brown  than  lie  wishes.  When,  to  blacken  the  tone,  he  adds  more  nitrate 
of  silver,  ho  finds  that  it  becomes  of  a  rusty,  unpleasant  black,  destroying  all 
detail.— We  advise  him  to  add  a  little  citric  acid  to  his  developer,  by  which  the 
tone  of  the  finished  print  will  bo  considerably  modified.  If  acetic  acid  gives  too 
warm  a  tone,  citric  acid  possesses  the  opposite  quality ;  and,  by  a  judicious 
mixture  °f  both,  an  agreeable  tone  may  be  obtained.  This  usually  varies  with 
the  kind  of  paper  employed. 


T.  G.  P.  (Trim,  Co.  Meath). — You  will  find  in  the  present  number  an 
article  on  the  permanency  of  the  Wothlytypes.  If  you  will  rend  our  article  at 
page  374  you  will  find  that  the  prints  are  not  immersed  in  water  previous  to 
exposure.  After  exposure,  a  fiat  dish  is  employed  to  effect  the  variou*  washings, 
&c. — Neither  of  the  lenses  alluded  to  will  answer  for  instantunc  ous  vi«  ws,  tin  ir 
apertures  being  much  too  small  for  the  length  of  focus  to  admit  of  this. 

Yellowness  in  Prints. — In  an  interesting  communication  which  we  havo 
received  from  Mr.  M‘ Watters,  of  Falkirk,  he  states  a  ease  which  may  asrist 
some  operator  suffering  from  the  same  trouble: — “During  tho  busy  months, 
when  we  had  a  great  number  of  prints,  I  was  very  much  troubled  with  a 
gassy  yellowness  in  my  pictures,  and  I  was  unable  to  find  a  remedy  till  tho 
other  day,  when  the  printer  happened  to  leave  a  print  in  the  water  after  toning 
and  before  fixing.  It  lay  all  night,  and  was  tho  only  one  of  all  tho  btttoh  that 
had  any  symptoms  of  yellowness— thus  proving  at  once  what  was  tho  cause. 
Since  then,  by  giving  the  prints  plenty  of  water,  and  fixing  as  Boon  after 
toning  as  possible,  I  have  entirely  got  rid  of  it.” 

F.  F. — This  correspondent,  writing  from  Platt  Bridge,  recommends  tho  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  “  Photographic  Art  Union”  of  a  more  comprehensive  character  than 
lias  hitherto  been  attempted,  and  embracing  the  three  kingdoms.  He  thinks  it 
would  be  beneficial  to  many  employes  who  are  necessarily  thrown  out  of  work 
during  the  dull  winter  months. —  Such  a  scheme  would,  no  doubt,  bo  very  useful ; 
but  it  would  require  a  very  extensive  organisation,  and  could  only  bo  brought 
to  a  successful  issue  by  a  combination  to  which  we  fear  ‘  ‘  photographic  j  ealousies’  ’ 
would  prove  fatal. 

Vicarius  Norfolciensis.  —  The  best  method  of  cementing  glass  with 
marine  glue  is  to  warm  the  glass,  previously  cleaned,  over  a  spirit  lamp  or 
Bunsen’s  gas  burner  till  it  is  hot  enough  to  melt  the  gluo  when  rubbed  on  it. 
The  other  piece  of  glass,  also  warmed,  should  at  once  be  attached,  and  perfect 
adhesion  will  be  the  result.  If  the  glass  has  been  previously  roughened  with 
emery  or  otherwise,  there  is  less  chance  of  failure  from  grease,  Ac.  We  do  not 
recommend  this  method  of  building  up  nitrate  of  silver  troughs  or  wabhing 
trays.  They  always  leak  after  a  short  time. 

J.  C.  (St.  Helen’s). — Our  correspondent  complains  that  a  triplet  lens  which 
he  possesses  will  not  give  depth  of  definition  or  a  correct  rendering  of  distance. 
In  proof  of  this  he  encloses  a  print,  the  general  definition  of  which  seems  good. 
There  is  nothing  in  it  by  which  we  can  judge  of  the  qualities  possessed  by  the 
lens  of  rendering  distance,  seeing  that  the  most  remote  objects  arc  some  trees, 
at  a  distance  not  apparently  exceeding  a  few  hundred  yards.  The  lens 
possesses  a  somewhat  long  focus  (being  intended  for  12  x  10-inch  plates),  and, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  the  objects  immediately  in  the  foreground  are 
not  in  sharp  focus.  To  remedy  this  a  still  smaller  stop  must  be  employed. 
For  views  of  a  nature  similar  to  that  sent  we  should  prefer  a  single  to  a  triplet 
lens. 

Aurum  (Manchester). — In  making  your  chloride  of  gold,  do  not  be  alarmed 
because  you  find  that  your  gold  is  contaminated  with  silver.  In  our  instruc¬ 
tions  for  the  manufacture  of  chloride  of  gold,  given  in  our  number  of  January 
15th,  you  will  see  that  the  presence  of  silver  is  by  no  means  injurious,  because 
it  can  easily  be  separated,  much  more  easily  than  copper.  It  is  effected  in  this 
way : — Dissolve  your  alloyed  gold  in  aqua  regia  as  usual.  Both  the  gold  and 
the  silver  will  be  dissolved,  but  the  chloride  of  gold  thus  formed  will  remain 
in  solution.  The  silver  will,  in  the  first  instance,  form,  with  the  nitric  acid, 
nitrate  of  silver,  which  will  instantly  be  precipitated  by  the  hydrochloric  acid 
as  an  insoluble  chloride.  If  now  the  concentrated  solution  be  diluted  largely 
with  distilled  water  and  then  filtered,  tho  whole  of  the  chloride  of  silver  will  be 
detained  by  the  filter  ;  the  chloride  of  gold  in  solution  will  run  through,  and, 
after  being  neutralised  with  bicarbonate  of  soda  or  chalk,  will  be  fit  for  use. 
See  also  Mr.  Eliot’s  excellent  instructions  (page  280),  than  which  nothing 
could  be  more  explicit. 

Communications  Received.— W.  H. — A  Photographer  (Brighton).— E. 
Aldis. — E.  B.  (Warrington).— Q,  in  the  Corner. — T.  Moir. — A  Lover  of  Fine 
Art. — B.  Darling — William  Henry  Exall. — Eothen. — Amateur  Photo. 
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THE  WOTHLYTYPE  PATENT. 

“  Mons  parluribat,  gemitus  immane3  ciens, 

Eratque  in  terris  maxima  expectatio, 

At  ille  peperit  murem — 

“  There  is  no  new  thing  under.tlie  sun.” 

The  above  quotations  pretty  forcibly  express  the  feelings  we  enter¬ 
tained  as  we  walked  away  from  the  Patent  Office  after  examining  the 
specification  of  the  “Wotlilytype  Process,”  a  digest  of  which  appeared 
in  our  last  issue.  We  believe  the  same  feelings  of  disappointment  will 
be  echoed  by  all  photographers  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
our  land,  when  they  come  to  realise  the  smallness  of  the  result 
obtained  compared  with  the  magnitude  of  what  might  have  been 
expected,  from  the  auspicious  omens  which  heralded  and  the  great 
efforts  employed  to  inaugurate  its  portentous  birth. 

Already  we  have  had  good  reason  to  anticipate  that  there  would 
j  be  little  that  was  new  in  the  process,  and  have  on  more  than  one 
I  occasion,  when  treating  of  the  subject,  stated  as  much  to  our  readers  ; 
i  but  we  are  now  much  astonished  to  find  that  such  accomplished  photo- 
I  grapliers  as  Lieut.-Col.  Stuart  Wortley  and  the  Hon.  W.  W.  Vernon, 
whom  we  might  naturally  suppose  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  photography,  should  have  been  misled  into  the  belief 
that  this  is  a  new  process.  It  would  be  charitable  to  presume, 
although  difficult  to  believe,  that  they  were  unaware  of  the  fact  that 
there  was  really  no  feature  of  novelty  in  it  whatever.  Since  the 
spring  of  1857,  when  Mr.  Burnett,  of  Edinburgh,  fust  discovered  the 
photographic  properties  of  uranic  salts,  up  to  the  present  time,  every 
claim  set  up  in  the  present  specification  has  been  discussed  in  the 
journals  both  of  this  country  and  of  France.  We  could  bring  forward 
a  mass  of  evidence  to  this  effect,  but  we  shall  merely  adduce  a  few 
facts  which  we  trust  will  be  sufficient  to  show  how  little  foundation 
this  new  patent  has — in  equity  at  least.  On  tlie_legal  question  we 
abstain  from  passing  an  opinion. 

We  may  premise  that,  being  ourselves  somewhat  conversant  with 
the  history  of  photography  and  with  some  antecedents  of  Herr  Wotlily, 
we  have  considerable  satisfaction  in  thinking  that  nothing  published 
in  this  Journal  respecting  this  process  could  have  a  tendency  to 
mislead  our  readers.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  been  very  cautious 
in  this  respect,  and,  while  admitting  the  beauty  of  the  photographs, 
have  all  along  expressed  doubts  as  to  the  advantages  claimed  for  the 
process  over  the  ordinary  methods  of  printing.  We  have,  also, 
already  furnished  our  readers  with  details,  which,  as  it  now  turns 
out,  are  very  similar  to — indeed  almost  identical  with — those  now  for¬ 
mally  laid  down  in  the  specification  of  this  new  photographic  patent. 

Without  further  preface  we  proceed  to  analyse  the  “  claims  ”  of 
“  A  new  chemical  process  for  producing  photographic  pictures,  and  in 
the  preparation  and  manner  of  using  the  materials  in  such  process.” 

The  patentees  claim  for  “  our  invention  ” — “  Firstly,  the  manner 
of  preparing  the  paper  or  other  material,  as  herein  set  forth  in 
Chapter  I." 

Turning  to  that  chapter  we  find  the  following  description  : — 

“  Chapter  I. 

“  As  regards  the  preparation  of  the  photographic  paper,  or  the  surface 
of  any  other  material  capable  of  receiving  an  impression  by  the  action  of 


light,  we  take  well-made  paper,  such  as  is  expressly  made  for  photographic 
use,  and  cover  the  surface  of  such  paper  with  any  of  the  well-known  simple 
mediums,  as  arrowroot,  or  common  starch,  or  albumen,  <kc.,  or  with  such 
simple  mediums  as  described  in  combination  with  any  other  compound  or 
simple  material  suitable  for  any  special  purpose,  and,  instead  of  merely 
enveloping  the  surface  with  the  solution  and  then  allowing  it  to  be' natu¬ 
rally  absorbed,  which  will  ‘  furr  ’  up  the  surface  of  the  paper  and  merely 
deposits  itself  between  the  fibres  (as  is  now  the  case),  and  when  dry  pre¬ 
vent  the  fibres  of  the  paper  lying  down  and  being  interlaced  together — 
in  fact,  assuming  its  original  surface — we,  instead  of  the  old  process  as 
above,  first  envelope  the  surface  of  the  paper  or  other  material  with  the 
solution,  as  before  described,  and  either  place  it  under  pressure  between 
two  polished  surfaces,  or  subject  the  paper  to  a  rubbing  process  bv  any 
material  best  suited  to  force  the  medium  into  and  between  the  fibres  and 
lay  them  in  a  firm  and  compact  manner,  to  produce,  when  dry,  a  smooth 
surface ;  or  wo  pass  the  paper  between  rollers  specially  constructed  to 
effect  the  purposes  here  mentioned, — the  great  and  important  object  being 
to  incorporate  the  fibre  of  the  paper  with  the  medium,  and  thus  to  lay 
down  and  interlock  the  fibre  again  after  being  fully  charged,  so  that  when 
dry  and  prepared  it  has  a  better  surface  for  the  production  of  photographic 
pictures.” 

There  is  surely  no  great  novelty  in  this.  It  has  been  the  practice 
of  our  professional  albumenisers  for  years  to  finish  their  papers, 
whether  prepared  with  albumen,  gelatine,  arrowroot,  or  any  other 
supplementary  sizing,  in  the  way  described  above.  But  it  may  be 
asked — Has  paper  for  uranium  pictures  been  so  prepared  ?  The 
following  is  our  answer : — 

In  a  letter  to  a  contemporary,  dated  July  19th,  1857,  Mr.  Burnett 
says : — “  Uranic  salts,  &c.,  might  be  used  with  advantage  in  various 
ways  for  the  impregnation  of  films  of  resin,  wax,  gelatine,  albumen, 
collodion,  and  allied  'substances,  either  supported  on  glass,  sheet- 
gelatine,  waxed  or  gelatinised  paper,  or  parchment  paper.  The 
uranic  salts  being  pretty  soluble  in  alcohol  [and  ether  might  be  dis¬ 
solved  in  the  collodion,”  &c.  Air.  Sutton,  writing  on  April  15th, 
1858,  observes : — “  Nitrate  of  uranium  is  an  acid  salt,  and  coagulates 
albumen.”  He  then  recommends  albumenised  and  gelatinised  paper 
for  the  reception  of  the  uranic  print.  In  the  course  of  the  j'earg 
1858  and  1859  several  suggestions  of  a  similar  kind  were  published 
in  the  French  journals,  and  uranium  prints  on  such  papers  were 
shown  at  the  meetings  of  societies,  which  were  said  to  have  been 
equal  to  the  best  pictures  printed  hi  tho  ordinary  way.  The  evi¬ 
dence  against  this  claim  of  the  patentees  is,  therefore,  to  our  mind 
conclusive. 

Claim  No.  2. — “  The  using  of  the  nitrates  of  uranium  and  silver  in 
combination,  by  which  a  new  salt  is  produced,  and  using  them  so 
combined  with  the  mediums  herein  specified  for  the  production  of 
photographic  pictures  and  their  development  at  one  operation,  aa 
fully  set  forth  in  Chapters  II.  and  III.  of  specification.”  In  ’these 
chapters  the  details  of  this  claim  are  fully  stated,  thus : — 

“  Chapter  II. 

“  Our  next  novelty  in  photo-chemistry  and  manipulation  is  in  rendering 
the  surface  of  the  paper  or  other  material  highly  sensitive  to  the  action 
of  light  for  the  production  of  pictures  from  and  through  the  negative  to 
the  positive.  Instead  of  using  the  ordinary  preparations  of  nitrate  of 
silver  we  prefer  to  use  preparations  of  another  metal  in  combination.  AY e 
take  collodion  prepared  by  any  of  the  well-known  methods,  to  which  may 
be  added  gums  or  other  mediums  to  produce  elasticity,  flexibility,  and  ad¬ 
hesiveness,  preventing  the  edges  from  being  defective  dependant  pn  the 
state  and  humid  condition  of  the  climate.  To  render  this  collodion  sen- 
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sitive  we  add,  say  to  one  pound  of  collodion,  so  prepared,  from  one  anda-half 
to  three  ounces  for  even  more)  of  nitrate  of  uranium ,  to  which  we  add  from 
twenty  grains  to  two  drachms  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

“  When  the  solution,  is  thus  rendered  sensitive  we  prepare  the  paper 
or  other  material  (in  a  properly  lighted  room)  by  pouring  the  sensitive 
solution  on  the  surface,  and  then  float  it  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  super¬ 
fluous  quantity  being  poured  off  the  paper.  It  is  then  hung  up  in  a  dark 
room  to  dry,  when  it  is  ready  for  the  printing-frame. 

“  The  above  sensitive  collodion,  thus  prepared  and  combined,  has  the 
following  advantage  over  the  old  process,  viz. : — That  instead  of  having  to 
print  the  positive  to  a  greater  intensity  of  colour  to  allow  for  its  reduction 
in  the  bath,  as  is  now  the  case,  we  print  from  the  negative  on  to  the  posi¬ 
tive  paper  (or  other  material,  as  formerly  described)  up  to  its  proper  strength 
of  colour,  such  as  in  appearance  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  operator,  and 
then  immerse  in  a  bath  of  acetic  acid ,  or  other  agent,  in  solution,  to  dissolve 
the  salts  that  are  unaltered  by  the  action  of  light  (which  takes  from  ten 
%j  twelve  minutes).  We  then  place  the  picture  on  a  sheet  of  glass  under 
a  stream  of  water,  and  rub  it  with  a  brush  or  sponge ;  or  we  pass  it  through 
a  series  of  baths  until  perfectly  clean.  We  then  place  the  picture  in  any 
of  the  so-called  toning  baths  containing  chlorides  of  the  superior  metals, 
or  the  hypo,  bath  may  be  used  or  not,  as  may  be  required  by  the  operator, 
to  produce  any  tone  of  colour  he  may  think  best  suiting  bis  taste.” 

“  Chapter  III. 

“If  we  require  a  photographic  picture  the  effect  of  which  will  be  tech¬ 
nically  called  a  ‘matt’  or  ‘dead,’  and  not  glazed  in  appearance,  instead 
of  dissolving  the  sensitive  salts  in  collodion,  as  heretofore  described,  we 
dissolve  them  in  alcohol  and  water,  and,  if  necessary,  saccharine  substances. 
We  then  prepare  the  paper,  covering  it  with  the  alcoholic  and  water  solu¬ 
tion,  combined  with  the  chemical  salts,  to  render  the  paper  sensitive.  The 
paper  thus  prepared  is  hung  in  a  dark  room,”  &c. 

We  hardly  know  how  to  deal  with  this  claim — whether  to  treat  it 
as  an  attempt  to  impose  on  the  credulity  of  the  public,  or  whether  to 
suppose  that  those  whose  names  are  appended  to  the  specification 
were  themselves  ignorant  of  what  had  previously  been  done  and 
■published  in  the  same  direction.  We  take  the  latter  view,  not  merely 
because  if  is  the  more  charitable,  but  because  we  think  it  the  more 
correct  one. 

In  the  first  place,  we  give  the  patentees  full  credit  for  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  “  new  salt  ”  by  an  admixture  of  nitrates  of  uranium  and 
silver.  They  are  entitled  to  tins  claim ;  at  the  same  time  our 
chemical  readers  will  easily  comprehend  why  no  such  chemical 
compound  can  possibly  have  any  existence.  We  now  address  our¬ 
selves  to  the  facts  of  the  second  “  claim,”  as  detailed  above  in  Chap¬ 
ters  II.  and  III. ;  but  space  will  not  permit  us  to  adduce  more  than 
a  few  out  of  a  multitude  of  instances  which  we  could  bring  forward 
to  disprove  its  originality. 

On  July  19th»  1857,  Mr.  Burnett  writes  : — “  The  uranic  salts  be¬ 
ing  pretty  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol,  might  be  dissolved  in  the 
collodion  or  any  waxy  solution,"  &c. 

April  15th,  1858,  Mr.  Sutton  says  :■ — “  Nitrate  of  uranium  is  solu¬ 
ble  both  in  ether  and  alcohol,  and  may,  therefore,  be  added  to  collo¬ 
dion.  Plates  coated  with  this  collodion,  and  allowed  to  dry,  may  be 
used  for  printing  transparencies." 

July  10th,  1858. — M.  de  Brebisson,  in  a  memoir  presented  to  the 
French  Photographic  Society,  published  in  its  transactions,  says : — 
“  I  have  also  tried  Mr.  Draper's  mixture  of  the  nitrates  of  uranium 
and  silver,”  Sc.  Farther  on  in  the  same  memoir  he  remarks “  I 
generally  tone  the  prints  with  chloride  of  gold,  in  much  weaker  solu¬ 
tion  than  that  generally  given  in  the  journals.  Thus,  in  order  to 
make  the  prints  pass  from  the  red  tone  generally  characteristic  of 
uranic  pictures,  it  is  enough  to  add  to  two  hundred  parts  of  water 
from  twenty  to  thirty  parts  of  a  one-per-cent,  solution  of  chloride  of 
gold.  The  tone  of  the  print  immersed  in  this  weak  solution  will  soon 
change,  and  in  two  or  three  minutes  will  acquire  the  requisite  inten¬ 
sity.” 

March  1st,  1858. — M.  de  la  Blanchere  presented  to  the  Academic 
des  Sciences  of  Paris  a  memoir,  afterwards  published,  wherein,  after 
detailing  many  experiments  in  the  uranium  process,  he  remarks 
“  We  can  also  dissolve  the  nitrate  of  uranium  directly  in  plain  collo¬ 
dion,  and  by  this  means  we  can  get  a  very  intense  image  by  allowing 
the  collodion  to  dry,  and  then  punting  in  the  ordinary  way  by  contact 
with  a  negative.  In  this  way  positives  of  extreme  delicacy  of  detail 
can  bo  obtained,  which  are  very  applicable  to  transparent  stereo¬ 
graphs,"  &c. 
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Dr.  Monekhoven,  in  Ids  Traite  General  de  Photographic,  pub 
lislied  some  years  ago,  observes  : — “  Images  can  also  be  obtained  1' 
dissolving  equal  weights  of  nitrates  of  uranium  and  silver  in  five  o 
six  times  their  weight  of  water,  then  Heating  the  paper  on  tin 
solution,  and  when  dry  exposing  it  under  a  negative  in  tho  ordinary 
way.” 

The  above  extracts  are  culled  almost  promiscuously  from  an  im 
mense  mass  of  published  evidence  lying  before  us.  They  will,  w<  I 
trust,  he  sufficient  to  prove  that  there  is  nothing  new  in  the  patentees  I 
second  claim,  except  for  the  “  new  salt,"  which  has  already  beei 
placed  to  their  credit. 

Were  any  one  entitled  to  a  patent  for  the  uranium  processes  o  I 
photographic  printing,  Mr.  Burnett,  of  Edinburgh,  is  surely  the  man 
Early  in  1857  he  almost  exhausted  the  subject,  and  published  Id 
researches  at  the  time  ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  following  year  that  M 
Niepce  de  St.  Victor  (doubtless  ignorant  of  what  Mr.  Burnett  ha< 
previously  accomplished)  presented  to  the  Academic  des  Sciences  o 
Paris  his  memoir  on  A  New  Action  of  Light,  and  on  a  New  Met  ho, 
of  Obtaining  Positive  Proofs,  the  latter  being  the  uranium  process 
For  this  discovery  (?)  he  was  recommended  by  the  Society  for  tin 
Tremont  prize  of  1000  francs. 

In  our  own  country  a  Mr.  William  Clarke  had  the  audacity 
notwithstanding  what  had  recently  been  published,  to  enter  a  pro 
visional  specification,  dating  February  27th,  1858,  which  includei  I 
neither  more  nor  less  than  Mr.  Barnett’s  discoveries  given  to  tin 
world  in  the  early  part  of  tho  previous  year.  Now,  after  a  longe  j 
lapse  of  tune,  we  have  another  attempt  to  monopolise  these  dis 
coveries,  which  we  hope  will  prove  equally  futile. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  as  to  the  allege  I 
superior  permanency  of  prints  produced  by  this  process.  Tlnl 
method  of  fixing  by  means  of  abundance  of  water  and  a  weak  aciil 
will  certainly  remove  from  the  texture  of  tho  paper  on  which  tin 
“  Wotlilytype”  picture  is  impressed  all  the  uranic  salts.  But  hovn 
about  the  nitrate  of  silver  and  its  combinations?  The  salts  o| 
the  peroxide  of  uranium  can  only  be  decomposed  by  light  wheil 
they  are  in  contact  with  organic  substances,  many  of  which 
also  form  chemical  combinations  with  nitrate  of  silver.  Thes 
combinations  are  for  the  most  part  insoluble  in  water  an 
weak  acids,  being  only  soluble  in  liyposulpliito  of  soda,  ammonia  i 
&c.  Unless,  therefore,  they  are  entirely  removed  by  one  or  th  11 
other  of  these  reagents,  the  picture  is  still  sensitive  to  light,  and  wi! !  I 
be  affected  by  other  atmospheric  influences.  This  fact  is  wc  11 
known,  and  need  not  he  enlarged  upon  here;  With  respect  to  sue  \ 
prints,  Dr.  Monekhoven  says  : — “A  simple  washing  in  water  is  n  I 
sufficient  to  fix  these  proofs,  because  the  paper  often  contains  organ  ’  I 
substances  capable  of  combining  with  the  nitrate  of  silver.  It  i  I 
then,  better  to  fix  in  hyposulphite  of  soda,”  &c.  From  an  authorit  * 
like  Dr.  Monekhoven,  this  is  surely  strong  confirmatory  evidence  c 
our  own  views. 

The  question  now  stands  thus — What  have  we  gained,  either  a  I  . 
regards  the  beauty,  permanency,  cheapness,  &c.,  of  photograph! 
prints,  by  the  Wotlilytype  process  ?  Let  echo  answer  ! 


THE  TOOVYTYPE,  OR  IVORYTYPE. 

In  our  issue  of  August  5th  there  appeared,  under  the  heading  of  th 
“American  Ivorytype,"  an  extract  from  a  -work  entitled  th 
Camera  and  the  Pencil.  The  extract  in  question  purported  to  b 
a  detailed  account  of  Mr.  Wenderoth’s  recently  invented  method  c 
producing  a  certain  class  of  pictures  which  usually  went  under  tlia 
designation.  They  were  there  described  as  “  ivorytypes,”  fron 
their  resemblance  to  miniatures  painted  on  that  material,  and  the, 
have  been  represented  as  being  very  beautiful.  Mr.  Wenderotb  ha 
written  to  us,  repudiating  the  title ;  and,  as  we  think  the  invento 
of  a  process  has  the  best  right  to  fix  its  distinguishing  name,  we  shal 
henceforth  adopt  Mr.  Wenderoth’s  designation  of  “  Toovytype  ”  whe:  j 
alluding  to  this  class  of  pictures. 

Since  the  extracts  referred  to  above  appeared  in  our  pages',  severs 
inquiries  have  been  sent  to  us  by  correspondents  whose  experiment 
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n  that  direction  had  not  succeeded  altogether  to  their  satisfaction. 
\Ve  could  not  assist  them  nor  furnish  them  with  more  explicit  de¬ 
ads,  from  not  having  ourselves  worked  at  the  process ;  but  Mr. 
vVenderoth  himself  now  comes  to  our  aid,  and,  in  the  generous  spirit 
)f  a  true  photographer,  gives  freely  to  his  photographic  brethren  the 
nformation  acquired  from  long  and  diligent  practice. 

In  a  communication  recently  received,  he  says ; — 

“In  looking  over  the  (August  5th)  number  of  The  British  Journal 
Photography,  I  notice  an  article  describing  the  process  of  making 
:  Toovytypes  ’  invented  by  me,  not  recently  as  the  author  of  the  Camera  and 
Pencil  says,  but  some  six  years  ago,  and  which  description  is  almost  correct. 

'  “The  style  of  coloured  photographs  there  described  has  been  very 
[popular  in  America,  and  my  success  in  them  has  been  beyond  expecta¬ 
tion.  Thinking  that  some  of  your  readers  would  like  to  produce  such 
'pictures,  I  gladly  give  them  my  six  years’  experience. 

“  When  I  first  commenced  to  make  these  pictures  I  mounted  them  on 
the  glass  with  pure  wax,  and  continued  to  do  so  for  two  years.  But  as  it 
was  somewhat  difficult  to  expel  all  the  little  air-bubbles,  I  added  one- 
fourth  in  volume  of  gum  dammar  varnish,  which  worked  easier  because 
it  filled  the  pores  of  the  paper  more  effectually ;  but  it  was  too  inflamma¬ 
ble,  and  I  substituted  Canada  balsam  instead,  which,  as  I  then  thought, 
was  just  the  right  thing.  At  the  end  of  other  two  years  I  found  that  those 
pictures  in  which  I  had  used  balsam  or  varnish  had  turned  quite  cream- 
coloured  or  yellow ;  whereas  those  with  pure  wax  were  just  as  fine  and 
clear  as  on  the  day  when  made.  I  therefore  fell  back  on  the  pure  wax, 
which  I  now  use,  and  which  after  a  trial  of  six  years  I  find  quite  un¬ 
altered.  But  I  do  not  previously  melt  the  wax  in  a  cup,  because  I  find 
[that  if  it  get  too  hot,  it  is  sure  to  turn  yellowish  and  impair  the  purity  of 
the  picture.  I  prefer  taking  a  piece  of  the  cake- wax,  and  when  the  plate 
is  hot  enough,  I  rub  it  over  the  side  which  is  destined  to  receive  the 
picture  long  enough  to  cover  it  with  a  thin  layer.  I  then  lay  the  picture 
face  downwards  on  it,  and  press  with  the  wax-cake  over  the  back  until 
all  the  air  has  been  worked  out,  and  finally,  while  the  plate  is  still  hot, 
I  clear  the  back  and  front  of  all  superfluous  wax. 

“  In  place  of  the  smaller  sizes  of  *  Toovytype,’  I  now  print  my  large 
specimens  on  white  glass.  Of  these  I  send  you  two  examples.  These 
pictures  are  printed  in  contact  with  the  negative  on  an  albumen  film  con- 
1  taining  chloride  of  silver.  The  one  with  a  highly  polished  surface  is  sold 
!  plain  and  unvarnished,  just  in  the  condition  in  which  it  comes  from  the 
i  washing  trough,  except  that  it  is  dried.  The  other  specimen  is  on  ground 
I  white  glass,  and  is  of  that  kind  required  for  painting. 

“  I  was  myself  so  little  satisfied  with  those  paper  pictures  transferred 
j  to  glass  (although  they  were  very  popular)  that  I  determined  to  abandon 
them,  and  find  out,  if  possible,  a  method  of  printing  them  direct  on  the 
glass.  How  far  I  have  succeeded  you  will,  from  the  specimens  I  have 
sent,  be  able  to  judge.” 

We  should  not  have  called  such  prominent  attentionTto  this  pro¬ 
cess  had  not  the  specimens  forwarded  by  Mr.  Wenderoth  been  of 
the  most  beautiful  land,  proving  very  satisfactorily  the  high  artistic 
perfection  of  which  its  results  are  capable.  In  our  opinion  these  pic¬ 
tures,  in  delicacy  of  detail  and  half-tone,  in  transparency  of  tints,  and 
in  many  other  points,  are  fully  equal — as  indeed  their  general  appear¬ 
ance  bears  a  very  close  resemblance — to  Camarsac’s  exquisite  enamels. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  North  London  Photographic  Association 
we  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  showing  these  charming  specimens, 
which,  to  our  mind,  have  rarely  been  equalled,  and  certainly  never 
surpassed,  by  anything  hitherto  done  in  photography.  The'  process 
is  stated  to  be  very  simple  and  not  liable  to  failure.  We  shall  soon, 
however,  probably,  have  the  gratification  of  laying  more  complete 
details  before  our  readers; 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  NOTES  ON  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS. 

On  Relief  in  Landscape  Photography. 

An  interesting  article  which  appeared  recently  in  One  of  ydur  con¬ 
temporaries,  on  the  Use  of  Stops,  has  been  reprinted  in  extenso  in 
this  country.  There  is  one  important  point  in  it  on  which  I  feel 
obliged  to  differ  from  the  view's  taken  by  the  waiter ;  and  as  the 
matter  in  question  is  one  which  affects  every  viewr  taken  with  the  aid 
of  the  camera,  it  seems  to  deserve  further  discussion,  with  the  object 
of  arriving,  if  possible,  at  the  truth. 

It  is  alleged  in  the  article  in  question  that  the  reducing  of  the 
diaphragm  too  much  produces  a  flatness  and  want  of  relief  in 
the  picture ;  that,  therefore,  w  hilst  we  should  diminish  the  aperture 
until  w7e  obtain  the  requisite  definition  and  depth  of  focus,  we  must 
cany  this  no  further  than  is  quite  necessary,  otherwise  we  introduce 
the  defect  just  mentioned.  It  is  evidently  the  idea  of  the  waiter  that 
a  wide  aperture  tends  to  produce  something  of  a  stereoscopic  effect, 
by  relieving  flatness  and  producing  an  effect  of  relief.  Now,  this 
may  possibly  be  the  case  where  a  portrait  lens  of  large  aperture  is 


used,  with  objects  at  a  very  moderate  distance;  but  when  the 
objects  are  as  far  off  as  those  ordinarily  included  in  a  view,  it  seems 
hardly  possible  that  the  small  variations  allowable  in  the  stopping  of 
the  lens  can  have  any  effect  upon  the  relief  obtained. 

Relief,  as  the  term  is  used  in  photography,  denotes  the  perception 
of  the  difference  between  a  solid  body  and  a  plane  surface  included 
between  the  same  visual  angles.  How  this  is  accomplished  is  a  matter 
which  has  never  been  made  very  plain.  The  theory  generally  in  vogue 
is  that  the  eyes  combine  two  different  pictures,  as  in  the  stereo¬ 
scope,  and  that  the  conception  of  relief  arises  from  some  mental 
perception  of  the  differences  in  the  two  images.  This  theory  is  at 
first  sight  plausible  enough.  It  is  so  far  true  that  the  cause  assigned 
is  certainly  capable  of  producing  the  effect ;  but  it  is  also  equally 
true  that  the  effect  does  not  always  require  this  cause,  and  may  be 
produced  quite  independently  of  it.  Will  any  one,  for  example, 
assert  that  by  closing  one  eye  the  perception  of  relief  disappears  ? 
On  the  contrary,  the  view  seen  wdtli  one  eye  is  exactly  similar  to 
that  seen  with  two— so  much  so  that  physicians  are  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  many  persons  habitually  use  only  one  eye,  and  some  have 
even  gradually  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  without  becoming  aware  of 
the  loss  until  they  have  casually  closed  the  other,  and  noticed  with 
astonishment  that  they  could  not  see. 

Li  a  single  picture  stereoscopic  effect  is,  of  course,  always  impos¬ 
sible,  and  relief  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  correct  perspective  and  by 
a  favourable  disposition  of  light  and  shade.  In  a  photograph,  this 
latter  requisite  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  a  fortunate  selection  of  time 
of  day,  and  accidental  illumination. 

On  the  Development  of  Plates  in  the  Field. 

Some  photographs  of  remarkable  beauty  have  been  exhibited  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  summer.  They  consist  of  a  set  of  thirty  views,  taken  in 
the  Yo  Semite  Valley,  California,  of  very  large  size,  and  generally 
of  excellent  definition  and  fine  artistic  effect.  The  scenery  repre¬ 
sented  is  very  grand  and  beautiful,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  no  small 
surprise  how  the  photographer  (Mr.  Watkins)  could  have  succeeded 
in  carrying  the  paraphernalia  for  pliotograpliing  on  so  large  a  scale 
through  the  wilderness  which  he  has  so  successfully  photographed. 

Ingenuity  has  of  late  been  much  exercised  to  find  the  means  of 
alleviating  the  labour  of  carrying  the  dark  tent  and  its  burdensome 
appurtenances  into  the  field.  Sabatier  Blot’s  apparatus  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  has  attracted  much  attention  ;  and  Weiske  now  proposes  an 
ingenious  improvement  on  it.  All  the  arrangements  hitherto  made, 
including  Blot’s,  effect  the  development  by  lowering  the  plate  after 
exposure  into  a  bath  or  developer.  Nowr  as  the  quantity  requisite  to 
fill  even  the  smallest  practicable  bath  is  very  greatly  larger  than 
what  wrc  habitually  pour  over  the  plate  in  the  usual  method  of 
developing,  the  silver  remaining  on  the  plate  becomes  excessively 
diluted,  and  the  negative  consequently  wants  strength,  which  must 
be  given  by  troublesome  and  disadvantageous  re-developments.  To 
avoid  this,  Weiske  makes  a  developing  box  out  of  thin,  well-varnished 
wood,  having  at  the  bottom  a  narrow  trough  or  pouch  of  gutta-percha, 
containing  the  developer.  By  inclining  the  box  to  one  side,  the 
developer  is  made  to  flow  over  the  plate.  One  side  of  the  box  con¬ 
sists  of  a  piece  of  orange-coloured  glass,  through  which  the  develop¬ 
ment  is  viewTed.  As  soon  as  this  is  finished,  the  plate  may  be  taken 
out  and  fixed  in  bright  light  without  injury.  Weiske  remarks  that 
when  iron  is  used  as  a  developer  the  development  is  complete,  and 
all  the  free  nitrate  is  reduced  in  from  fifteen  to  twenty  seconds. 
This  is  certainly  an  error.  A  very  instructive  method  of  studying  the 
phenomena  of  photograpliic  development,  is  to  take  a  clean  flat  por¬ 
celain  capsule,  and  to  pour  into  it  various  developers  in  succession, 
adding  a  few  chops  of  silver  solution.  This  is  done  in  bright  light, 
and  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  silver  can  be  watched,  also  the 
development  of  invisible  stains  on  the  porcelain  by  the  deposit  of  the 
silver.  Now,  having  myself  frequently  and  carefully  studied  the 
actions  of  developing  solutions  in  this  way,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
affirming  that  free  nitrate  will  exist  in  presence  of  the  developer  for 
double  or  treble  the  time  just  mentioned. 

As  there  would  be  some  trouble  in  procuring  a  gutta-percha  pouch 
of  the  form  necessary  to  attach  to  Weiske’s  developing  box,  India- 
rubber  might  be  conveniently  substituted.  With  a  little  care,  good 
pure  India-rubber  in  sheets  can  be  fashioned  into  almost  any  form 
desired,  as  the  fresh  cut  sections  will  always  adhere  by  pressure  if  kept 
clean.  To  form  a  pouch,  therefore,  it  is  only  necessary  to  cut  a  rectan¬ 
gular  piece  of  proper  length  and  breadth,  and  then  remove  a  wedge- 
shaped  piece  from  each  end.  leaving  a  re-entering  angle.  By  pressing 
together  the  sides  of  this  angle  a  trough  is  obtained,  somewhat 
resembling  in  shape  those  used  in  organic  analysis,  and  of  any  size 
desired. 

Philadelphia ,  November  1st,  1864.  M.  Carey  Lea. 
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ON  PRINTING  TRANSPARENCIES  FOR  THE  STEREO¬ 
SCOPE  AND  MAGIC  LANTERN.* 

Without  going  into  the  vexed  question  as  to  when  the  stereoscope 
was  invented  and  who  invented  it,  we  may,  I  think,  assume  as 
probable  that  if  the  popular  form,  viz.,  the  binocular,  of  Sir  David 
Brewster,  had  not  been  invented,  the  stereoscope  would  have 
been  merely  an  optical  curiosity,  and  even  now  known  of  but  by 
very  few.  We  may  also,  I  think,  take  it  for  granted  that,  but  for 
the  very  opportune  discovery  of  photography,  even  Sir  David 
Brewster’s  form  would  have  been  but  little  known  and  cared  for ; 
and  if  our  respected  member,  Mr.  Dancer,  had  not  invented  the 
binocular  camera,  the  stereoscope  and  its  attendant  pictures  would 
not  have  been,  as  at  present,  found  in  almost  every  home.  Only 
those  who  were  then  engaged  in  photography  will  remember  the 
absurd  distances  at  which  photographs  were  taken  apart  and  ex¬ 
pected  to  form  natural  images  in  the  stereoscope,  and  the  discus¬ 
sions  in  the  journals  ridiculing  Mr.  Dancer’s  idea  that  the  pictures 
should  be  taken  at  only  three  inches’  distance.  Now,  however,  that 
distance  is  universally  adopted,  and  few  know  or  think  to  whom  they 
owe  this  apparently  simple  idea,  which  was  first  made  public  at  a 
meeting  of  our  Society. 

Very  early  in  the  history  of  the  stereoscope,  transparent  views, 
printed  on  albumen,  were  produced  in  France,  and  were  eagerly 
purchased  even  at  the  high  price  at  which  they  were  sold ;  and  since 
that  time  various  improvements  have  been  made  in  their  production, 
but  the  price  is  still  very  high.  No  one,  I  think,  will  venture  to 
compare  even  the  very  best  paper  prints  with  glass  transparencies 
as  to  beauty ;  but  the  lowness  of  price  enables  persons  to  possess  a 
collection  of  them,  when  the  glass  ones  would  be  beyond  their  means. 
In  the  present  paper  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  that  these  pictures 
can  be  easily  produced  equal  to  any  that  are  to  be  met  with,  and  at 
a  price  not  greatly  exceeding  paper  ones. 

I  will,  in  the  first  place,  mention  a  few  of  the  plans  in  use  for  pro¬ 
ducing  stereoscopic  transparencies,  plates  coated  with  iodised  albu¬ 
men,  albumen  on  collodion,  or  collodion  and  the  Fothergill  process. 
These  are  all  more  or  less  troublesome  to  prepare  and  tedious  to  de- 
velope.  The  tone  produced  is  often  unpleasmg,  and  there  is  a  difficulty 
in  producing  two  prints  of  the  same  tone. 

The  negatives  must  be  cut  before  printing,  ora  shifting  frame  used 
such  as  the  one  exhibited,  the  negative  and  plate  pressed  close  together, 
and  exposed  either  to  daylight  or  artificial  fight.  In  using  the  shifting 
frame  the  negatives  require  to  be  varnished,  and  this  introduces  a 
transparent  film  of  appreciable  thickness,  wliich  prevents  actual  con¬ 
tact,  and  then  perfect  sharpness  is  not  obtained.  To  obviate  tins 
the  frame  may  be  placed  at  the  end  of  a  deal  box,  and  the  fight 
admitted  either  through  a  lens  or  a  small  hole. 

The  tone  and  character  of  these  pictures  are  not  good  for  exhibit¬ 
ing  in  the  magic  lantern— a  use  to  wliich  many  people  now  put  their 
stereoscopic  slides,  and  one  wliich  wall  become  much  more  general 
than  it  is.  Tannin  plates  are  in  some  respects  better  than  the  above, 
but  the  tone  is  generally  bad,  and  there  is  a  peculiar  mistiness  on 
the  screen  when  used  for  magic  lantern  pictures.  Plates  prepared 
with  gelatine,  oxymel,  and  acid  syrups  give  beautiful  pictures,  both 
for  the  stereoscope  and  magic  lantern,  but  are  all  troublesome  to 
prepare  and  dry,  and  all  require  that  both  the  negative  and  the 
print  should  be  on  plate  glass,  if  really  good  pictures  are  wanted ; 
and  the  true  amateur  is  not  satisfied  till  he  can  equal  the  best  pro¬ 
ductions  of  those  who  prepare  them  for  sale. 

The  other  modes  ot  printing  transparencies  are  by  using  the  wet 
collodion  process,  either  in  the  camera  or  by  allowing  the  negative 
to  be  almost  in  contact  in  a  frame  at  the  end  of  a  box,  and  permitting 
the  fight  to  pass  through  a  lens  or  a  small  opening  at  some  distance 
in  front.  This  latter  plan  was  one  made  use  of  ten  or  twrelve  years 
ago,  but  was  given  up  on  account  of  the  risk  to  the  negatives  and  the 
unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  pictures  produced  by  it.  Copying  in 
the  camera  has  been  used  and  is  still  used  by  many  with  various 
combinations  of  lenses— some  with  one,  some  with  a  pair  of  lenses  ; 
but,  so  far  as  I  have  soon,  none  of  the  cameras  for  the  purpose  are 
satisfactory  or  suited  for  the  wants  of  amateurs. 

I  have  now  to  introduce  to  your  notice  a  little  camera  I  have  had 
/or  ^ie  Purpose,,  wliich  answers  in  every  way ;  and,  although 
difficult  to  describe,  it  is  easily  understood  when  seen.  The  principle 
is  to  have  the. negative  in  front  in  an  adapting  frame  to  slide  right 
and  left ;  the  distance  is  adjustable  by  two  screws ;  the  frame  wliich 
lolds  the  plate  also  slides  right  and  left,  and  stops  in  two  places  with 
a  chop  catch,  the  lens  (a  short-focussed  double  stereoscopic  one)  being 
ni  the  middle.  The  camera  is  adjustable  with  screws  for  focussing^ 

’  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Section  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society  of  Manchester,  on  Thursday,  November  3rd,  1864. 


or  for  enlarging  or  reducing  the  image.  The  camera  is  then  tilted 
towards  the  sky,  the  image  is  focussed,  and  the  picture  taken  on  wet 
collodion,  moving  the  negative  plate  for  each  half  of  the  picture; 
develope  with  non,  and,  if  requisite,  deepen  or  tone  with  proto-iodide 
of  mercury.  One  focussing  and  adjustment  of  the  screws  will  be 
sufficient,  and  any  number  of  negatives  can  be  copied,  if  taken  with 
tlie  same  camera,  without  any  alteration.  The  negatives  require  no 
varnishing,  so  that  all  their  original  beauty  is  there  to  be  copied, 
and  it  is  copied  faithfully. 

I  might  enlarge  on  the  advantages  this  process  possesses  in  copy¬ 
ing  negatives  of  different  dimensions — bow  by  regulating  the  light  a 
thin  negative  will  produce  a  dense  print,  or  a  dense  negative  a  soft 
print ;  but  those  who  are  present  will  at  once  see  this,  and  I  will 
only  call  attention  to  the  prints  on  the  table,  wliich  I  venture  to  say 
have  never  been  surpassed.  In  doing  so,  I  must  say  that  their 
quality  is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the 
negatives,  which  were  taken  in  India  last  year  by  my  friend  Mr. 
Buxton,  who  has  kindly  entrusted  me  with  them  in  their  unvar¬ 
nished  state.  I  would  call  especial  attention  to  some  groups  of 
elephants  and  natives  on  a  tiger  hunting  expedition ;  instantaneous 
view's  on  the  Hooghley  and  at  Singapore ;  to  a  grove  of  cocoa-nut 
trees ;  and  to  the  far-famed  “  Alabama  ”  coaling  at  Singapore. 

Prints  by  this  plan  may  be  produced  as  fast  as  the  plates  can  be 
prepared — much  faster  than  on  paper  if-  a  single  negative  be  used, 
as  the  exposure  varies  from  five  to  thirty  seconds  for  each  side ;  the 
very  longest  is  but  a  minute  of  exposure,  and  the  development  and 
framing  but  a  very  short  operation.  Then,  too,  sheet  or  crown  glass 
can  be  used,  which  at  the  present  high  price  of  plate  glass  is  a  great 
advantage.  With  ordinary  care  and  clean  glasses,  there  should  not 
be  one  bad  print  in  a  day’s  work,  as,  after  the  first,  the  time  of  expo¬ 
sure  can  be  accurately  fixed  for  each  negative,  and  the  desired  tone 
obtained. 

Trusting  that  this  plan  will  induce  amateurs  to  print  their  stereo¬ 
scopic  pictures  on  glass  instead  of  paper,  and  professionals  to  lower 
the  price  of  those  they  place  in  [the  market  for  sale,  I  have  brought 
the  subject  before  you  this  evening.  Joseph  Sidebotham. 


EXPERIMENTS  IN  URANIUM  PRINTING.* 

Pending  the  publication  of  the  details  of  tho  new  patent  printing  process, 
it  may  be  interesting  to  bring  before  tho  members  a  resume  of  what  ia 
already  known,  and  what  has  already  been  done  in  uranium  printing. 
The  discovery  of  the  photographic  use  of  uranium  has  been  claimed  for 
M.  Niepce  do  St.  Victor,  who  entered  a  provisional  specification  at  the 
Patent  Office,  in  February,  1858.  But,  so  far  as  we  have  any  record,  Mr. 
Burnett  had  given  detailed  experiments,  and  specimens  of  the  results,  at 
least  twelve  months  prior  to  that  date,  and  long  before  M.  St.  Victor  had 
made  any  public  allusion  to  the  process.  The  principle  upon  which  ura¬ 
nium  printing  is  based  had,  however,  been  published  many  years  earlier 
than  this  by  Sir  J.  Herschel,  in  whose  cyanotype  and  chrysotype  processes 
the  germ  of  uranium  printing  is  very  definitely  involved. 

The  principle  to  which  I  refer  should  be  comprehended  at  the  outset ; 
and  I  will  endeavour,  for  the  benefit  of  the  less  scientific  photographer, 
to  explain  it  as  familiarly  as  possible.  As  early  as  1840  Sir  J.  Herschel 
discovered  that  the  persalts  of  certain  metals  were  changed  by  the  action 
of  light  into  protosalts,  these  protosalts  possessing  a  reducing  power  which 
was  not  possessed  by  the  persalts.  Thus  ammonia-citrate  of  iron,  which 
is  a  salt  of  the  peroxide,  under  the  action  of  light  parts  with  an  atom  of 
oxygen  and  becomes  a  protosalt.  Now,  as  most  photographers  know, 
the  protosalts  of  iron  reduce  chloride  of  gold  into  the  metallic  state  ;  paper 
coated  with  the  ammonia-citrate  of  iron  and  exposed  under  a  negative, 
undergoes  the  change  to  which  I  have  referred,  but  the  image  produced 
is  only  faintly  perceptible  to  the  eye,  the  image,  however,  consisting  of  a 
protosalt  of  iron.  On  plunging  it,  therefore,  into  a  neutral  solution  of 
chloride  of  gold,  the  gold  is  reduced  whenever  it  comes  into  contact  with 
the  protocitrate,  and  produces,  almost  instantaneously,  a  purple  image, 
consisting  of  metallic  gold.  If  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  be  used 
instead  of  the  gold  solution,  an  image  in  silver  is  obtained.  This  method 
of  producing  pictures  is  termed  the  chrysotype  process. 

Mr.  Burnett  discovered  that  the  salts  of  uranium  behaved  in  a  manner 
similar  to  those  of  iron.  The  salts  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium  (U2  03), 
under  the  action  of  light,  part  with  oxygen,  and  are  reduced  to  salts  of 
the  protoxide  (U  O),  and  in  this  state  possess  the  power  of  reducing  the 
salts  of  silver,  gold,  and  some  others  to  a  metallic  state.  The  image 
produced  consists,  as  will  be  seen,  chiefly  of  the  metal — silver,  gold,  &c. — 
which  is  reduced,  the  uranium  rather  acting  as  a  reducing  agent  than 
forming  the  image  itself.  The  oxalate,  tartrate,  citrate,  formiate,  benzoate, 
succinate,  and  some  other  salts  of  uranium  may  be  used,  but  the  nitrate, 
as  the  most  available,  has  been  most  commonly  employed  in  experiment. 

I  may  now  briefly  describe  a  few  of  my  own  expex-iments  in  this 
direction,  which  members  interested  in  the  matter  may  easily  repeat. 

*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  on  Thursday, 
November  10th,  1864. 
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The  nitrate  of  uranium,  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  all  my  earlier 
experiments,  made  some  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  were  performed  with 
aqueous,  solutions.  I  shall  confine  my  present  remarks  to  experiments 
made  within  the  last  month,  with  collodion  as  a  vehicle,  which  presents 
many  advantages,  both  in  simplicity  of  operation  and  excellence  of  result. 

First  prepare  a  uranised  collodion.  The  pyroxyline  most  suitable  for 
the  purpose  is  that  which  yields  a  tough,  horny  film.  Collodion  made 
from  the  powdery  kind  sinks  into  the  paper  and  dries  quite  dead.  The 
quantity  of  pyroxyline  will  depend  much  upon  the  surface  required,  but 
five  or  six  grains  to. an  ounce  of  solvents  will  give  a  collodion  which  is 
easy  to  work,  and.  gives  good  results.  Before  mixing  the  collodion,  take 
the  alcohol  and  dissolve  the  nitrate  of  uranium  in  it  by  triturating  them 
together  in  a  mortar.  A  somewhat  alcoholic  collodion  will  answer  the 
purpose  best ;  take  then  two  ounces  of  alcohol  and  triturate  with  it  about 
150  grains,  or  from  that  to  180  grains,  of  nitrate  of  uranium.  Possibly 
the  whole  may  not  be  dissolved,  but  a  saturated  solution  will  be  obtained. 
To  this  add  eighteen  grains  of  pyroxyline  and  one  ounce  of  ether ; 
agitate,  and  leave  to  settle.  This  constitutes  the  uranised  collodion. 
Those  who  have  not  facilities  for  making  collodion  may  take  any  sample 
of  commercial  plain  collodion,  providing  it  give  a  glassy,  tough  film. 
Make  a  saturated  solution  of  nitrate  of  uranium  in  alcohol,  and  add  of 
this  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  to  the  plain  collodion.  j 

I  have  laid  some  stress  upon  the  use  of  pyroxyline  giving  a  glassy  film, 
because,  in  making  my  experiments,  I  have  made  two  or  three  samples 
from,  cotton  giving  a  good  negative  collodion,  but  which  has  dried  dead, 
and  in  some  instances  opalescent  when  applied  to  paper.  It  will  probably 
be  found  also  that  the  sizing  of  the  paper  by  some  substance — probably 
gum  tragacanth  would  answer — which  may  retain  the  collodion  on  the 
surface  will  .improve  the  result  very  materially.  *  In  my  experiments  I 
have  used  the  ordinary  photographic  paper,  medium  Saxe  and  Rive,  with¬ 
out  any  preparation.  On  the  latter  the  collodion  is  retained  pretty  well 
on  the  surface,  but  iron  spots  are  troublesome ;  with  the  Saxe  the  collo¬ 
dion  is  absorbed  considerably. 

.  Pin  a  piece  of  paper,  say  whole-plate  size,  by  three  comers  on  to  a 
piece  of  board  a  trifle  narrower  than  itself,  allowing  the  paper  to  project 
a  little  over  the  bottom  edge.  Now  pour  the  collodion  on  to  the  paper, 
just  in  the  same  manner  as  in  coating  a  glass  plate,  pouring  back  the  sur¬ 
plus  into  the  bottle  by  the  unpinned  corner,  and  then  hang  up  to  dry. 
When  dry,  expose  under  a  negative.  The  time  will  vary  not  only  with 
the  light  and  negative,  but  with  the  treatment  which  is  to  follow.  For 
the  first  form  of  treatment  I  shall  describe,  let  the  exposure  be  a  little  less 
than  for  excited  albumenised  paper — say  ten  minutes  in  sunlight.  On 
examination,  a  faint  image  will  be  discernible,  the  action  of  light  having 
slightly  darkened  the  nitrate  of  uranium.  Wash  for  a  few  moments  in 
distilled  water,  and  then  plunge  into  a  thirty-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver.  The  effect  is  very  striking ;  a  vigorous  image  flashes  out  im¬ 
mediately,  the  complete  reduction  of  the  silver  taking  place  within  a 
minute  or  two  at  furthest.  If  the  exposure  has  been  correct,  a  vigorous 
bright  image  will  be  the  result,  varying  in  tint  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  negative.  A  soft  negative  requiring  short  exposure  we  have  found 
generally  yields  a  print  of  delicate  bistre  tint ;  a  more  brilliant  negative 
will  yield  tints  varying  from  chocolate-brown  to  purple.  An  under-ex¬ 
posed  picture  does  not  yield  a  tint  deeper  than  bistre  in  any  part,  whilst 
an  over-exposed  print  will  yield  a  deep,  almost  black,  tone  of  purple- 
brown.  The  print  may  be  rinsed  in  several  changes  of  distilled  water, 
and  is  finished. 

Repeat  the  same  process,  and  obtain  a  somewhat  deeply-printed  image. 
After  treating  with  silver  and  rinsing  thoroughly  in  distilled  water, 
place  the  print  in  an  alkaline  gold-toning  bath.  I  have  used  various,  but 
chiefly  an  old  acetate  bath,  made  twelve  months  ago,  but  not  used.  In  a 
few  seconds  the  image  is  changed  into  a  deep  purple  or  black.  Over-toning 
produces  a  steely  black,  which  is  cold,  metallic,  and  unpleasant.  The  print 
is  slightly  reduced  in  vigour,  especially  if  it  has  been  in  the  slightest  de¬ 
gree  under-exposed.  Wash  in  distilled  water,  and  the  picture  is  finished. 

Expose  a  piece  of  the  same  prepared  paper  under  a  negative  and  print 
very  considerably  deeper,  until  a  well-defined  grey-coloured  image  is 
obtained.  An  hour’s  exposure  in  sunlight  will  probably  be  required.  In 
my  own  experiments  the  uncertain  and  bad  quality  of  light  has  rendered 
exact  register  of  time  difficult.  Rinse  for  a  moment  in  distilled  water, 
and  then  plunge  in  a  bath  of  chloride  of  gold  containing  about  three 
grains  to  the  ounce.  In  a  few  seconds  a  beautiful  image  of  gold  is  ob¬ 
tained,  varying  in  colour,  according  to  the  character  of  the  negative  and 
amount  of  exposure,  from  a  rich  ruby  tint  to  purple,  and  in  some  cases  to 
a  bluish  black.  Wash  thoroughly,  and  the  picture  is  completed.  If  the 
print  be  under-exposed  the  image  will  often,  instead  of  becoming  deeper, 
disappear,  the  unchanged  and  very  slightly  changed  uranium  being  soluble 
in  chlorides,  especially  if  any  free  hydrochloric  acid  be  present.  If  over¬ 
exposed,  the  blue-black  tone  is  produced.  Chloride  of  gold  may  be  mixed 
with  the  uranised  collodion,  but  has  in  our  hands  given  a  grey  poor  image. 

In  all  these  cases  the  operations  are  simple  and  tolerably  certain.  The 
gradation  of  the  image  is  very  perfect  and  beautiful,  and  although  the 
vigour  is  greatest  by  transmitted  light,  the  image,  in  the  two  first  cases, 
in  many  respects,  of  appearance  as  well  as  constitution,  resembling  a 
*  In  preparing  paper  so  as  to  keep  collodion  on  the  surface,  two  or  three  things  re¬ 
quire  attention.  India-rubber  or  gutta-percha  would  not  answer  well  because  the  col¬ 
lodion  would  exercise  some  solvent  action  on  them,  and  so  penetrate.  Gelatine  or 
similar  substances  form  compounds  with  silver,  and  would  not  answer  where  silver  is 
used.  Probably  gum  tragacanth  possesses  the  balance  of  advantages. 


developed  silver  print ;  still  there  is  no  lack  of  vigour  or  delicacy  by 
reflected  light,  and  the  prints  possess  considerable  beauty.  There  are 
several  other  modes  of  toning,  developing,  or  intensifying — for  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  bringing  out  a  uranium  print  has  analogies  to  each  of  these  pro¬ 
cesses — but  I  have  described  those  I  found  most  successful.  A  very 
prolonged  exposure,  immersion  in  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  and 
then  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  gives  a  grey  imago  which  I  do 
not  like.  Silver  and  iron,  red  prussiate  of  potash,  platinum,  &c.,  may  bo 
used  for  bringing  out  the  imago ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into 
details  now. 

Having  tried  these  experiments  with  a  simple  uranised  collodion, 
another  interesting  series  may  bo  tried  with  the  metals  combined,  which 
have  been  used  separately.  Take  the  uranised  collodion  and  add  to  each 
ounce  from  three  to  ten  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver,  dissolved  either  in  a 
few  drops  of  distilled  water  or  in  rectified  spirit  by  trituration  in  a  mortar. 
The  collodion  will  thus  contain  tho  reducing  agent  and  the  metal  to  be 
reduced. 

Coat  paper  with  this  collodion,  and  when  dry  exposo  under  a  negative. 
The  paper  will  print,  giving  a  good  visible  image,  as  in  silver  printing, 
but  of  a  bistre  tint.  The  depth  of  the  tint  and  the  time  of  exposure 
appear  to  depend  considerably  on  the  proportion  of  silver  present.  With 
three  grains  of  nitrate  to  an  ounce  of  collodion  the  image  was  not  very 
vigorous  ;  and  the  printing  was  slower  than  with  silvered  albumenised 
paper.  With  soft  negatives  the  image  was  weak  and  poor;  but  with 
vigorous  negatives  a  good  result,  delicate  and  forcible,  was  obtained. 
However  deep  the  printing  the  colour  was  never  deeper  than  brown,  and 
still  of  the  bistre  hue.  If  this  tint  be  intended  to  be  retained  in  the 
finished  picture,  the  printing  must  not  be  carried  much,  if  any,  deeper 
than  appears  satisfactory,  and  a  thorough  washing  in  distilled  water 
finishes  the  operation. 

If  a  purple  or  black  tint  be  desired,  the  same  print  must  be  exposed 
longer,  until  the  image  is  considerably  deeper.  It  is  then  well  rinsed  in 
distilled  water,  and  placed  in  an  or  dinar}’  gold-toning  bath — I  used  the 
acetate.  The  toning  is  slow,  and  reduces  the  depth  of  the  image,  which, 
if  weak  at  first,  does  not  improve  in  this  operation.  If,  however,  the 
image  be  vigorous  and  sufficiently  deeply  printed,  it  improves  in  the  gold 
bath,  and .  may  be  made  to  assume  the  exact  tone  of  any  ordinary  silver 
print.  It  is  then  well  washed  in  repeated  changes  of  water.  A  better 
toning  effect  is  produced  by  a  gold  bath,  to  which  I  shall  refer  presently. 

The  prints  produced  by  this  mixture  of  uranium  and  silver  most  re¬ 
semble,  in  general  behaviour  and  effect,  the  Wothlytype  prints,  both  in 
their  colour  in  the  printing-frame  and  when  toned,  with  gold.  Dr. 
Schnauss  having  analysed  one  of  Herr  Wothly’s  prints,  states  that  he 
found  iron  and  gold,  and  another  analyst  professes  to  have  found  gold  and 
silver.  Speculation  on  the  subject  is  probably  somewhat  a  useless  occu¬ 
pation,  seeing  the  details  must  be  published  ere  long ;  but  I  might  suggest 
that  it  is  not  improbable  that  uranium,  silver,  and  iron  may  all  enter  into 
the  composition  of  the  collodion  used  in  the  patent  process.  Ferro-tartrate 
of  silver  was  employed  in  one  of  the  many  beautiful  experiments  of  Sir  J. 
Herschel  in  the  early  days  of  photography,  and  it  is  not  impossible  or 
improbable,  from  the  nature  of  the  results  then  obtained,  that  the  addition 
of  the  tartrate  of  uranium — the  most  sensitive  of  the  uranic  salts — might 
produce  results  which  would  well  repay  the  experimentalist. 

A  question  will  naturally  arise,  however,  in  regard  to  the  greatest 
number  of  experiments  I  have  described,  as  to  how  the  prints  are  fixed, 
seeing  that  silver  enters  into  the  operations,  and,  indeed,  chiefly  forms  the 
image.  With  the  exception  of  the  experiment  in  which  the  uranic  print 
is  plunged  into  gold  immediately  after  exposure,  and  the  image  formed  of 
ruby  or  purple  gold,  all  the  pictures  really  consist  of  silver  images,  uranium 
simply  acting  as  the  reducing  agent,  as  gallic  acid,  applied  in  a  different 
way,  does  in  the  usual  form  of  developed  silver  prints.  How  is  it,  then, 
that  no  fixing  process  is  employed  ?  The  answer  is,  that  nitrate  of  silver 
only  is  employed,  which  is  soluble  in  water,  and  not  chloride  of  silver, 
which  is  only  soluble  in  hyposulphites,  cyanides,  sulphocvanides,  ammonia, 
&c.  Nitrate  of  silver  being  soluble  in  water,  it  is  alleged,  may  be  removed 
by  plentiful  washing  in  water. 

I  do  not,  however,  think  this  answer  satisfactory,  and  for  several 
reasons.  Primarily,  it  is  a  very  uncertain  thing  whether  the  various 
samples  of  paper  which  reach  the  photographer  are  free  from  chlorides. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  many  samples  contain  quite  sufficient  of  a 
chloride  to  combine  with  the  silver  the  moment  they  come  into  contact, 
and  form  a  compound  insoluble  in  water,  which  will  asuredly  reveal  its 
presence  in  time  by  discolouration  of  the  print.  Again  :  even  if  the  paper 
were  free  from  chlorides,  unless  the  most  scrupulous  care  were  now  used 
to  employ  only  distilled  water  in  washing,  insoluble  salts  of  silver,  car¬ 
bonate,  chloride,  &c.,  would  be  formed  in  the  paper,  and  prove  detri¬ 
mental  to  permanency.  Again :  whenever  the  print  is  toned  in  a  bath  of 
chloride  of  gold,  unless  every  trace  of  nitrate  of  silver  has  been  first 
removed  by  washing  in  distilled  water,  it  would  be  converted  into  a 
chloride  in  the  toning  bath  of  chloride  of  gold.  And,  finally,  even 
suppose  the  danger  from  chlorides  to  have  been  eliminated,  the  danger 
of  forming  organic  compounds  of  silver  from  tho  contact  of  the  nitrate 
with  the  sizing  material  of  the  paper  provides  a  fresh  risk  of  discolouration 

and  fading.  ,  .  , 

I  strongly  incline  to  the  opinion,  then,  that  with  our  present  knowledge 
jf  the  subject,  we  cannot  safely  adjudge  any  print  to  be  permanent  in 
!  the  production  of  which  silver  forms  an  element,  without  having  been 
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treated  with  some  solvent  of  the  chloride,  and  other  salts  of  silver  inso¬ 
luble  in  water. 

In.  the  experiments  I  have  made  I  have,  therefore,  submitted  many  of 
the  prints  produced  by  the  processes  described  to  the  action  of  sulphocy- 
anide  of  ammonium.  A  very  slight  reduction  in  depth  has  been  the 
result,  but  generally  an  improvement  in  the  brightness  and  clearness  of 
the  image.  The  best  result  of  all  has  been  produced  by  the  use  of  a 
toning  and  fixing  bath  in  one,  consisting  of  one  ounce  of  sulphocyanide  of 
ammonium  in  three  of  water*  and  one  grain  of  chloride  of  gold.  The 
first  result  of  the  mixture  is  the  production  of  an  orange  or  red  precipitate 
of  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium,  which  is,  however,  rapidly  re-dissolved. 
Argento -uranic  prints  immersed  in  this  bath  rapidly  assume  a  purple  or 
black  tone,  and  any  trace  of  insoluble  silver  salts  is  removed  at  the  same 
time.  The  prints  are  made  safe,  and  the  general  result  is  better. 

G.  Wharton  Simpson. 

- - - 

PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  COURT. 

IMPORTANT  JUDGMENT. 

SHERIFFS’  COURT. 

(Before  Mr.  Commissioner  Kbrr.^ 

THE  CARTE  DE  VISITE  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE. — MAUDE  AND 
ANOTHER  V.  GASS. 

This  was  a  case,  reported  in  this  Journal  recently  [ante  page  452],  in 
which  the  plaintiffs,  photographers,  of  Regent-street,  sued  defendant,  an 
artist,  of  Cheapside,  to  recover  damages  for  the  alleged  infringement  of 
the  carte  de  visite  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge. 

Upon  the  first  hearing  it  appeared  that  at  the  personal  request  of  the 
plaintiffs  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  had  consented  to  sit  to  them  for  a  pho¬ 
tographic  portrait.  The  Duke  paid  nothing  for  the  sitting,  but  gave 
£1  4s.  for  100  cartes  de  visite.  It  was  alleged  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiffs 
that  defendant  had  infringed  this  portrait ;  but  Mr.  F.  H.  Lewis,  on  the  part 
of  the  defendant,  took  a  great  many  technical  objections  under  the  Act. 

This  morning  his  Honour  delivered  judgment,  in  which  he  reviewed 
the  facts  of  the  case  at  some  length.  He  concluded  by  nonsuiting  the 
plaintiffs. 

Plaintiffs’  attorney :  Can  we  appeal  ? 

His  Honour :  The  amount  sued  for  is  under  £20,  and  there  is  no  appeal. 

Attorney :  Will  you  give  us  leave  to  move  for  a  new  trial  ? 

His  Honour :  As  this  is  a  nonsuit  you  can  bring  your  action  again. 

Attorney :  Perhaps  I  can  have  a  copy  of  the  judgment  ? 

His  Honour :  Oh,  yes. 

Plaintiffs  were  then  formally  nonsuited. 


(Sur  (Sfoifirrid  Cable. 


Stereographs  of  the  Lake  District.  By  G.  Washington  Wilson. 
This  exquisite  series  of  views  is  the  result  of  an  autumnal  visit  to 
the  lake  district,  during  which  Mr.  Wilson  found  time  to  dictate  the 
charming  letters  which  lately  appeared  in  this  Journal.  But  that  he 
was  not  altogether  engaged  in  writing  these,  nor  always  “  rained  up,” 
the  pictures  before  us  are  sufficient  evidence. 

In  reviewing  the  stereographs  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the  individuality  of 
the  artist  is  so  stamped  on  the  character  of  his  work  that  he  can 
only  be  compared  with  himself.  In  those  before  us  he  has  at  least 
not  retrograded. 

As  usual  with  him,  Mr.  Wilson  seizes  with  an  artist’s  eye  the  best 
point  of  view,  and  with  the  skill  of  a  finished  photographer  makes 
the  most  of  it.  He  has  not,  this  season,  attempted  much  of  the  in¬ 
stantaneous  class  of  pictures,  which  have  made  his  name  so  famous. 
There  is,  however,  one  of  this  class  which  we  think  superior  to  any¬ 
thing  he  has  hitherto  done,  not  excepting  even  his  celebrated  Loch 
of  Pari:.  It  is  entitled  Derwentwater  from  Friar's  Crag  ( 582 ). 
We  presume  this  must  be  the  point  of  view  referred  to  by  Southey | 
when  he  says  — “  There  it  is  !  if  I  had  Aladdin’s  lamp  or  Fortuna- 
tus’s  purse,  I  would  build  myself  a  house.”  The  clouds,  distant  hills, 
and  foreground  are  all  admirably  rendered,  and  the  whole  is  very 
effective  as  a  picture.  There  are  also  two  or  three  other  excellent 
views  of  the  lake  from  other  points,  showing  the  distant  Wallow  and 
Falcon  Crags  and  Causey  Pil:e. 

From  the  vale  of  Coniston  we  have  several  fine  pictures.  First 
of  these  we  take  Coniston  Old  Man,  from  above  the  Mines  (559). 
This  photograph  is  far  from  being  artistic,  and  is  only  interesting 
from  its  being  a  representation  of  a  mountain  always  attractive  to 
the  geologist  and  mineralogist.  All  the  other  views  of  Coniston  are 
truly  Wilsonian,  and  especially  so  the  Waterfall  at  Coniston  (561) 
E  we  dale  Crag  (560),  and  At  the  Copper  Mines  (562). 

In  Borrowdale  Mr.  Wilson  seems  to  have  had  very  fortunate 
weather,  and  he  has  therefore  been  correspondingly  active.  There 

*  It  la  probable  that  a  very  much  weaker  solution  than  this  will  be  sufficient. 


are  two  capital  representations  of  the  celebrated  Bonder  Stone,  of 
which  Wordsworth  says : — 

“  Upon  a  semicirque  of  turf-clad  ground, 

A  mass  of  rock,  resembling,  as  it  lay 
Eight  at  the  foot  of  that  moist  precipice, 

A  stranded  ship,  with  keel  upturn’d,  that  rests 
Careless  of  winds  and  waves - ” 

Many  others  we  might  mention  connected  with  tliis  beautiful  valley, 
all  of  which  are  very  fine — specially  so  Borrowdale,  from  above  the 
Bonder  Stone  (565),  and  Borrowdale,  looking  towards  the  Castle  Crag 
(581).  These  have  a  very  soft  aerial  effect. 

Rydal  Mere,  beautiful  as  it  is  in  many  respects,  has  not  been  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  obtain  much  distinction  from  Mr.  Wilson’s  camera. 
There  are  only  three  stereographs  of  it,  and  these,  although  far  above 
the  ordinary  standard  of  such  photographs,  are  not  quite  up  to  tlio 
best  specimens  of  the  Wilsonian  type. 

Anbleside  is  only  represented  by  ono  general  view — a  very  admi¬ 
rable  one,  purporting  to  show  Miss  Martineau’s  ivy-covered  cottage 
in  the  distance.  We  confess  we  have  some  difficulty  in  recognising 
it,  but  we  suppose  it  must  he  there. 

We  have  only  space  in  tliis  short  article  to  notice  one  extraordi¬ 
nary  photograph  of  the  Langdale  Pikes  from  Louglirigg  Fell  (594). 
Thoso 

“ - two  huge  peaks 

That  from  some  other  vale  peer  Into  tills.” 

If  the  Dalton  art-cynics  could  agree  in  defining  what  “fine  art"  is, 
we  could,  with  tliis  picture  and  sundry  others  of  the  same  series  be¬ 
fore  us,  meet  them  on  their  own  ground,  and  perhaps  have  the  best 
of  the  argument. 

Christmas  Cards. 

We  have  seen  a  novel  and  neat  application  of  photography  to  those  cards 
peculiar  to  “Merrie  Christinas,”  in  which  the  grinning  figure  usually 
occupying  the  centre,  and  who  wishes  us  “the  compliments  of  the  season,” 
is  supplanted  by  an  embossed  photograph.  Messrs.  Pumphrey  Brothers, 
of  Birmingham,  are  the  inventors  of  this  new  application  of  photography, 
which  they  have  registered.  The  photograph  is  placed  within  a  highly 
illuminated  border.  These  cards  are  a  great  advance  upon  the  ordinary 
Christmas  cards,  and  they  will,  doubtless,  be  very  popular.  A  though 
designed  primarily  for  their  own  use,  we  see  from  their  advertisement 
that  these  cards  are  accessible  to  all. 


jjbtlmgg  of  Soifrties. 

If  the  Secretaries  of  the  different  societies  would  be  kind  enough  to 
apprise  us  of  the  nature  of  the  papers  to  be  read,  or  the  subjects  to  be 
discussed,  at  their  meetings,  the  notices  given  below  would  be  of  far 
more  value  to  the  members.  Any  information  on  this  point  should 
reach  our  Publishing  Office  at  least  two  days  before  publication. 

MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

l?lace  of  Meeting. 

North  London  Photo.  Also. 

Myddelton  Hall,  Islington. 

North  London  Photographic  Association. — Subjects: — 1.  A  paper 
will  be  read  On  Photography  Among  the  Alpine  Passes  of  Switzerland,  Italy, 
and  the  Tyrol,  illustrated  with  specimens.  By  Stephen  Thompson. — 2. 
Specimens  of  the  “Toovytype,”  by  Mr.  Wenderotb,  of  Philadelphia.— 3. 
Illustrations  of  “Blurring,”  by  Major  Russell. 


SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

A  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  3rd 
inst.,  the  chair  being  occupied  by  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Statbam,  President. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  having  been  confirmed,  Messrs.  H.  V. 
Clements,  Peter  Mudie,  and  Henry  Mertins  were  elected  members. 

Mr.  Simpson  said  that  having  ascertained,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  that 
in  all  probability  there  would  be  no  paper  that  night,  be  had  undertaken, 
at  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  to  give  an  account  of  some  experiments 
in  uranium  printing,  which  he  had  recently  made.  He  had  brought  a 
number  of  prints  with  him,  which,  although  they  were  not  intended  for 
exhibition,  might  nevertheless  tend  to  illustrate  bis  remarks.  At  the 
time  the  paper  was  written  he  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  what  the 
“  Wothlytype  ”  was ;  and,  pending  the  publication  of  the  details  of  the 
patent,  it  might  be  interesting  to  know  what  had  been  done.  Mr. 
Simpson  then  read  his  paper,  entitled  Experiments  in  Cranium  Printing. 
[See  page  460.] 

During  the  reading  of  the  paper,  Mr.  Simpson  distributed  a  variety  of 
prints  illustrative  of  the  several  experiments  alluded  to. 

Mr.  Price  said  that  if  the  patent  claimed  the  use  of  the  salts  of 
uranium  and  silver  he  did  not  see  how  it  could  be  maintained,  us  he  had 
used  them  for  years. 
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.  Mr-  Simpson  said  that  it  was  not  for  them  to  discuss  the  patent  at  that 
time.  However,  the  patentees  based  their  right  upon  three  things,  viz., 
nitrate  of  silver,  nitrate  of  uranium,  and  collodion. 

Mr.  Hughes  here  handed  round  a  number  of  the  Wothlytype  prints  for 
examination. 

Mr.  Piiice  :  "Were  not  these  prints  produced  in  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Simpson  :  Some  of  them  may  have  been  produced  there ;  but  one  of 
them,  at  least,  was  produced  here. 

Mr.  H.  Cooper,  Jun.,  remarked  that  within  the  past  two  or  three  days 
he  had  made  a  variety  of  experiments  in  uranium  printing,  and  he  would 
submit  the  results  for  their  inspection.  In  the  pictures  which  Mr. 
Simpson  had  handed  round,  they  would  have  observed  that  the  pictures 
were  more  in  than  on  the  paper.  It  was  evident  that  some  other  materials 
must  be  used,  and  the  question  was  what  materials  were  the  best.  It 
must,  of  course,  be  something  which  did  not  form  insoluble  salts  with 
the  silver.  In  the  specification  of  the  Wothlytype  patent,  albumen  had 
been  mentioned  as  suited  for  sizing  the  paper ;  but  that  would  form  albu¬ 
minate  of  silver  or  some  similar  compound.  The  most  likely  things  in 
his  estimation  were  gum  arabic  and  gum  tragacanth.  Having  sized  paper 
with  these,  he  had  coated  it  with  collodion  containing  uranium  and 
silver,  and  had  obtained  satisfactory  results ;  but,  probably  from  having 
used  it  too  strong,  in  some  instances  the  collodion  was  removed  from  the 
paper.  One  picture,  sized  with  gum  arabic,  was  dark  green  in  the  print- 
ing-frame,  the  deepest  parts  being  of  a  crimson  hue,  producing  a  very 
beautiful  effect.  When  it  was  introduced  into  the  bath  of  acetic  acid 
and  water  it  became  of  a  sandy  colour,  and  afterwards  when  immersed  in 
the  gold  toning  bath  it  toned  in  a  few  seconds  to  a  fine  violet  purple, 
assuming  on  drying  the  cold  appearance  it  now  presented.  From  a  piece 
of  paper  prepared  in  exactly  the  same  manner  he  obtained  an  entirely 
different  result,  although  the  same  things,  in  every  respect,  were  used — 
the  paper  being  a  portion  of  the  same  sheet,  and  the  gold  toning  solution 
out  of  the.  same  bottle.  In  this  case  it  refused  to  tone — at  least  it  showed 
no  indication  of  toning  after  being  in  the  solution  for  an  hour  and  a-half. 
In  his  opinion,  the  principal  thing  was  to  ascertain  the  best  material  for 
sizing,  and  the  best  mode  of  using  that  size ;  for,  unless  this  was  properly 
done,  the  collodion  would  be  apt  to  permeate  the  paper,  and  produce  a 
mottled  effect. 

Mr.  Simpson  here  called  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  specification  of 
the  patent,  especial  stress  had  been  laid  upon  the  mode  of  sizing  the  paper 
— that  it  was  to  be  rubbed  into  the  paper. 

Mr.  Cooper  had  applied  the  size  in  that  way,  and  the  result  was  hardly 
satisfactory.  The  prints  were  not  so  vigorous  as  he  could  have  wished. 
He  submitted  a  curious  instance  of  the  inequality  of  toning  arising  from 
the  paper  being  suspended  while  wet,  in  consequence  of  which  there  had 
been  an  accumulation  towards  one  end,  producing  a  better  print,  and  one 
which  toned  more  readily.  He  had  also  made  some  experiments  with 
uranium  alone,  afterwards  developing  and  toning  with  silver  and  gold. 
He  found  that,  to  produce  a  good  picture  when  nitrate  of  silver  was  pre¬ 
sent  in  the  collodion  along  with  the  uranic  salt,  the  negative  required  to  be 
of  a  somewhat  hard  character ;  when  gold,  on  the  contrary,  was  mixed 
with  it  instead  of  silver,  then  a  very  soft  negative  produced  the  best  re¬ 
sult.  In  printing  with  gold,  and  toning  by  means  of  silver,  the  image 
lost  in  intensity  and  became  a  dirty  brown.  He  would  like  to  call  atten¬ 
tion,  too,  to  the  differences  in  the  colour  produced  in  the  printing-frame, 
some  of  the  prints  being  bistre,  some  sandy,  and  others  like  ordinary  sil¬ 
ver  prints.  He  had  found  that  considerable  over-printing  was  necessary. 

Mr.  Simpson  thought  that  a  good  many  of  the  discrepancies  observed 
by  Mr.  Cooper  were  due  to  the  sizing  employed.  He  (Mr.  Simpson)  had 
always  obtained  uniform  results,  but  he  had  not  sized  the  paper ;  and  in 
no  case  had  he  used  acetic  acid  for  fixing,  as  he  did  not  consider  it  neces¬ 
sary.  In  reply  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Price,  he  (Mr.  Simpson)  said  that 
Rive  paper  was  sized  with  resinised  soap. 

The  Secretary  said  he  had  several  years  ago  read  an  account  of  some 
experiments  conducted  by  two  Frenchmen.  They  found  that  when  ordi¬ 
nary  paper  was  sensitised  by  being  floated  upon  the  solution,  the  result¬ 
ing  picture  had  much  the  same  appearance  as  a  developed  print — that  is, 
it  was  sunk  into  the  paper.  Sizing  with  gelatine  partially  remedied  that ; 
but  it  could  not  be  made  insoluble,  and  it  was  found  to  affect  the  uranium 
solution,  producing  unequal  results. 

Mr.  Cooper  had  omitted  to  say  that  two  pictures  then  on  the  table  had 
been  sized  with  gelatine.  He  found  that  the  use  of  that  substance  gave 
much  greater  regularity  and  beauty  than  any  other. 

The  Chairman  said  they  were  all  indebted  to  Mr.  Cooper  for  his  re¬ 
marks.  The  subject  was  one  which  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  war¬ 
rant  its  being  brought  forward  at  the  next  meeting,  when  the  members  would 
perhaps  be  better  prepared  to  offer  remarks  on  it.  Meantime,  it  would 
be  desirable  to  discuss  it  on  the  present  occasion  as  fully  as  they  could. 

Mr.  Simpson  said  that  Mr.  Burnett,  of  Edinburgh,  was  really  the  inven¬ 
tor  of  the  process,  as  he  had  published  it  a  year  before  any  others.  The 
prints,  however,  which  Mr.  Burnett  exhibited  had  not  been  pleasing,  and 
had  offered  no  inducements  to  photographers  to  practise  the  process  advo¬ 
cated  by  him.  The  foreign  gentlemen  alluded  to  by  the  Secretary  had 
entered  into  the  subject  with  somewhat  of  an  antagonistic  spirit,  and  that 
spirit  had  influenced  their  researches  and  communications  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Cooper  intended  in  some  future  experiments  to  discard  silver,  be¬ 
cause  the  result  of  the  decomposition  of  the  silver  by  the  chlorides  in  the 
paper  necessitated  a  fixing  agent  such  as  hyposulphite  of  soda  being 


employed.  He  thought  of  trying  platinum,  but  Mr.  Taylor,  before  the 
commencement  of  the  meeting,  had  told  him  that  Mr.  Burnett  had  already 
employed  that  metal. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor  said  that  he  was  sorry  he  had  not  been  aware  of  the 
subject  to  be  discussed  until  after  he  had  arrived  there  that  night,  other¬ 
wise  he  would  have  been  prepared  to  exhibit  a  number  of  prints  which 
had  been  produced  several  years  ago  by  Mr.  Burnett,  and  also  some  which 
he  had  produced  himself  according  to  the  instructions  of  that  gentleman. 
Some  of  these  pictures  were  in  silver,  some  in  gold,  some  in  platinum,  and 
some  in  palladium.  In  short,  there  was  nothing  which  could  be  suggested 
in  connection  with  uranium  printing  which  Mr.  Burnett  had  not  tried. 
He  had  two  very  beautiful  pictures  in  his  possession — one  executed  by 
Mr.  Burnett  and  the  other  by  himself — formed  by  uranium  and  palladium, 
and  he  thought  them  not  inferior  to  anything  ho  had  since  seen,  although 
they  were  taken  many  years  ago.  With  respect  to  the  pictorial  merits  of 
Mr.  Burnett’s  pictures,  he  knew  that  they  wore  not  intended  to  be  merely 
pretty  pictures,  but  to  show,  chemically,  what  could  be  done  with  those 
salts.  Some  of  the  negatives  which  Mr.  Burnett  had  employed  were  very 
inferior  waxed  paper  ones,  from  which  it  was  impossible  to  produce  a 
good  picture  by  any  printing  process  whatever;  still,  when  a  good  nega¬ 
tive  had  been  employed,  a  good  print  was  usually  the  result.  Mr.  Burnett 
paid  more  attention  to  the  scientific  than  to  the  artistic  results. 

Some  further  conversation  followed  on  the  subject,  in  the  course  of  which 

Mr.  Sebastian  Davis  said  that  there  were  several  oxides  of  uranium, 
ranging  between  the  sesqui-oxide  and  proto-oxide.  The  oxides  occurred 
in  intermediate  gradations. 

Mr.  Blanchard  made  some  remarks  on  the  kind  of  collodion  most  suit¬ 
able  for  uranium  printing  ;  after  which 

The  Chairman  called  on  Mr.  Hughes  to  make  some  observations.  Mr. 
Hughes,  he  said,  was  such  a  bird  of  passage  that  it  was  uncertain  when 
he  might  again  be  present ;  therefore  they  would  be  glad  to  hear  what  he 
had  to  say. 

Mr.  Jabez  Hughes  thought  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the 
Chairman’s  remark  that  the  subject  of  uranium  printing  would  again  be 
brought  under  the  Society’s  attention.  Judging  from  the  interest  shown 
in  Swan’s  carbon  printing  process,  there  could  be  no  doubt,  now  the  infor¬ 
mation  was  given,  that  the  Wothlytpe  would  largely  engage  the  attention 
of  photographers.  Mr.  Hughes  continued : — In  considering  this  subject  I 
strongly  recommend  that  the  discussion  be  divided  into  its  three  obvious 
divisions  —  its  historical,  its  legal,  and  its  photographic  aspects.  In 
judging  of  uranium  printing  we  must  remember  that,  though  Wothly’s 
name  now  comes  prominently  before  us,  there  were  others — particularly  our 
countryman,  Mr.  Burnett— who  were  before  him  in  working  with  the 
same  metal.  Let  us,  then,  assign  to  each  explorer  his  proper  meed  of  credit, 
never  forgetting,  however,  that  no  distinct  mode  of  using  uranium  has 
been  published,  or  any  series  of  pictures  exhibited,  that  seriously  gave  ua 
hopes  of  its  supplanting  chloride  of  silver,  until  the  present  Wothlytype. 
In  discussing  the  second  aspect,  the  legal  one,  there  will  probably  be 
much  variety  of  opinion,  many  maintaining  that  there  is  not  novelty 
enough  to  sustain  a  patent.  This  is  a  matter  on  which,  as  a  Society,  we 
can  scarcely  be  called  to  give  an  opinion,  although,  seeing  that  the 
patentees  give  it  free  to  amateurs  and  make  no  very  exorbitant  charge  to 
professionals,  it  scarcely  comes  before  us  in  the  usually  obnoxious  form  of 
patents.  Whether  the  said  patent  be  valid  or  not  is  of  much  less  import¬ 
ance  to  us  than  the  next  question :  Is  the  process  a  good  one  ?  Is  it  an 
improvement  on  chloride  of  silver  printing  ?  These  are  the  real  points 
for  us  to  discuss  ;  for,  be  the  patent  ever  so  valid,  unless  the  process  be  an 
improvement  it  will  never  bo  practised,  and  if  it  be  such  an  improve¬ 
ment  as  to  induce  professionals  to  adopt  it,  the  means  of  adjusting  the 
interests  of  all  parties  concerned  will  quickly  be  found.  1  think  it, 
therefore,  of  primary  importance,  not  to  be  led  away  by  considerations 
of  whether  this  or  that  person  used  nitrates  of  silver  and  uranium,  with 
or  without  collodion ;  but,  rather,  is  the  process  by  means  of  which 
those  lovely  pictures  on  the  table  are  produced  an  improvement  on  the 
usual  printing  process  ?  and  can  we  substitute  it  for  our  present  practice  ? 
I  do  not  wish  to  oppose  the  discussion  of  the  legal  or  historical  questions. 
Let  them  bo  fully  examined,  and  let  them  lead  to  what  conclusions  they 
may ;  but  pray  keep  them  distinct,  and  do  not  let  them  be  mixed  up  with 
tho  purely  photographic  question.  I  say  this  much,  as  I  have  already  met 
persons  who,  on  tho  conviction  that  the  patent  was  not  sound,  have  con¬ 
demned  the  process  as  valueless  too.  Mr.  Chairman,  any  process  capable 
of  producing  such  beautiful  results  demands  our  most  serious  considera¬ 
tion,  apart  from  all  the  accidental  circumstances  by  which  it  may  be 
surrounded.  In  this  respect  Herr  Wothly  stands  similarly  to  Mr.  Swan. 
We  looked  with  interest  on  carbon  printing,  but  never  had  faith  in  it  till 
we  saw  Swan’s  pictures ;  and,  in  like  manner,  whatever  we  may  have 
seen  or  heard  of  uranium  printing,  wo  never  had  serious  thoughts  of  its 
disturbing  silver  printing  till  these  prints  of  Wothly  changed  our  views. 
It  is  for  us  to  try  now  whether  it  will  break  down  in  the  attempt 
to  reduce  it  to  our  daily  wants,  or  whether,  by  possessing  anything  like 
the  advantages  claimed,  it  will  form  a  revolution  in  photographic  printing. 
I  am  happy  to  find  that  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  with 
its  usual  energy,  is  the  first  to  discuss  the  subject.  The  information  as 
to  what  constitutes  the  Wothlytype  process  has  been  known  only  two  or 
three  days,  and  already  we  have  a  short  paper  on  it,  with  examples.  But 
more  remarkable  still  is  the  fact  that  our  industrious  and  enterprising 
journalist,  Mr.  Wharton  Simpson,  has  unconsciously  hit  on  the  process 
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itself  -  for  after  detailing  many  means  of  producing  pictures  by  the  aid 
nf  uranium,  be  concludes  by  giving  one  as  the  most  simple  and  perfect, 
and  this  one  is  the  AVothlytype  itself.  These  experiments  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  made  before  the  particulars  of  the  specification  were  known, 
and  the  discovery  is  therefore  highly  creditable.  I  believe  I  only  express 
fT,p  o-eneral  feeling;  of  surprise  that  there  is  not  greater  novelty  in  the 
process  as  detailed  in  the  specification.  Wen,  there  it  is ;  but  of  its  full 
value  perhaps  we  can  hardly  yet  judge.  Still,  from  the  beautiful 
pictures  of  Wothly  himself,  as  well  as  the  interesting  examples  of 
Mr  Simpson  and  Mr.  Cooper,  I  think  we  may  fairly  assume  that 
the’  process  is  a  definite  mark  of  photographic  progress.  I  may 
state  that  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  good  deal  of  printing 
done  by  persons  employed  by  the  Association,  and  the  impression  derived 
has  been  very  favourable  to  the  process.  Mr.  Cooper  remarked  that  he 
did  not  secure  uniformity  in  his  results,  and  also  that  very  much  over¬ 
printing  he  found  necessary.  These  discrepancies  I  should  certainly  at¬ 
tribute  to  want  of  experience  on  Mr.  Cooper’s  part,  as  they  are  quite  at 
variance  with  what  I  saw  in  practice.  About  one  part  of  the  process  I 
was  much  pleased— the  length  of  time  the  paper  remained  perfect.  I  saw 
a  picture  that  was  printed  on  November  10th,  that  the  printer  assured 
me  was  sensitised  October  28th.  Mr.  Blanchard  made  some  interesting 
observations  on  the  preparation  of  a  collodion  to  give  a  high  glaze  to 
the  paper.  A  collodion  of  this  nature  is  very  much  needed  to  give 
the  necessary  brilliancy  for  small  pictures.  Much  has  been  said  in  favour 
of  the  permanency  of  these  pictures,  and  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Simpson 
certainly  favour  the  idea ;  but,  if  they  are  only  as  permanent  as  the  usual 
silver  ones  there  are  many  other  points  that  recommend  the  process  to 
our  notice/  Now  that  the  information  is  diffused,  it  is  for  photographers 
to  experiment  with  it,  and  convert  the  general  and  vague  terms  of  the 
specification  into  safe  and  reliable  formulae.  By  this  means  possibly  the 
process  may  be  improved,  and  a  more  perfect  system  be  adopted  than  Herr 
Wothly  himself  knows.  There  is  certainly  one  weak  point  in  the  process, 
namely,  the  liability,  from  many  causes,  of  chloride,  carbonate,  and  or¬ 
ganic  salts  of  silver  being  formed  in  the  paper ;  but  the  method  adopted 
by  Mr.  Simpson,  by  the  use  of  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium,  seems  exactly 
to  meet  the  want,  and  thus  to  improve,  as  well  as  simplify,  the  process. 
If  the  improvements  thus  begin  at  the  threshold,  we  certainly  have  every 
encouragement  to  further  investigate  this  very  promising,  and  perhaps 
very  highly  valuable,  process. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Simpson  for  his'paper,  and  also  to 
Mr.  Hughes  for  his  remarks  ;  and,  after  the  exhibition  of  some  magnified 
prints  of  microscopic  objects  by  Mr.  How,  of  Foster-lane,  the  meeting 
was  adjourned.  # 

LITERARY  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY  OF  MAN¬ 
CHESTER-PHOTOGRAPHIC  SECTION. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  above  Section  was  held  at  their  rooms,  in  George- 
street,  on  Thursday,  the  3rd  inst.  The  President,  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Manchester,  having  been  prevented  through  indisposition  from  presiding, 
Prof.  W.  C.  Williamson,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  was  unanimously  called  to  the  chair. 

Mr.  Leslie  J.  Montefiore  (the  Secretary)  having  read  the  circular  con¬ 
vening  the  meeting,  announced  that  the  following  gentlemen  had  been 
duly  elected  associates,  viz.  Messrs.  Wm.  Pegg,  T.  D.  Thorpe,  George 
Wardley,  E.  G.  Hughes,  Wm.  Lockett,  Thos.  Heywood,  G.  W.  Moreley, 

T.  H.  Tobler,  A.  Lees,  and - Coote. 

The  Secretary  then  called  upon  the  Chairman,  Professor  Williamson, 
whe  had  kindly  at  the  last  moment  undertaken  to  make  a  few  remarks, 
to  inaugurate  the  first  meeting  of  the  Section. 

Professor  Williamson  then  delivered  the  following 

INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 

Gentlemen, — I  could  have  wished  that  some  other  of  your  officers  of 
greater  practical  experience  in  photography  had  undertaken  the  task  as¬ 
signed  to  me  to-night  but  the  call  of  my  fellow-members  is  as  a  law  that 
I  am  not  prepared  to  disobey.  I  fulfil  the  duty  with  the  more  pleasure 
since  our  meeting  to-night  involves  the  triumph  of  a  principle  for  which 
I  have  long  contended — the  consolidation  rather  than  the  multiplication 
of  societies  ;  and,  apart  from  the  principle  involved,  I  cannot  but  regard 
our  union  with  so  venerable  and  distinguished  a  body  as  the  Manchester 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  as  a  subject  for  congratulation. 

Photography  naturally  presents  itself  to  our  notice  in  three  aspects — as 
an  amusement,  as  a  science,  and  as  an  art. 

AVith  its  value  as  an  amusing  occupation  you  are  all  familiar.  Who 
that  has  wandered  much  either  at  home  or  abroad  has  not  been  struck 
with  the  multitude  of  listless  crawlers  who  have  roamed  from  the  table 
d'hote  to  the  various  scenes  which  their  “ Murray”  has  told  them  they 
must  visit?  In  most  such  cases,  one  object  following  swiftly  upon 
others  renders  the  traveller’s  remembrance  of  each  misty  and  vague, 
until  on  his  return  homo  his  head  is  a  confused  jumble,  from  which  he  can 
extract  little  that  is  specific  and  exact.  But  how  different  the  photo¬ 
grapher’s  lot !  His  pictures  not  only  recal  in  a  definite  manner  glorious 
scenes,  happy  hours,  and  good  fellowship,  but  they  act  as  pegs  upon  which 
memory  can  hang  other  reminiscences  equally  definite,  though  their 
images  are  not  included  in  his  plate-box.  Then  his  pursuit  is  eminently 
compatible  with  other  occupations.  How  often,  when  exposing  plates 
amongst  the  mountains,  has  my  eye  followed  with  delight  the  apallos 
and  clouded  yellows  fluttering  amongst  the  lovely  flowers  of  the  Alpine 


valleys,  or  traced  the  darting  course  of  the  swallow-tailed  butterflies  of 
the  lake,  of  course  one  pursuit  adding  a  pleasant  interest  to  the  other ! 
There  then  follows  the  pleasant  excitement  of  developing  the  plates 
brought  home  in  faith — an  excitement  supplying  a  want  common  to  all 
humanity,  but  which,  unlike  that  of  the  gambler,  is  followed  by  no  ruin, 
suicide,  or  domestic  misery.  Then,  again,  how  great  the  pleasure  of 
limning  the  features  of  your  familiar  friends  as  they  were  never  limned  by 
the  most  skilled  of  miniature  painters !  How  vastly  do  even  the  average 
efforts  of  ordinary  operators  in  this  line  surpass  in  delicacy,  finish,  and 
truthfulness  some  of  the  most  successful  works  of  the  artist !  and  how 
great  the  enjoyment  of  holding  such  power  in  our  hands ! 

AVhen  we  turn  to  the  scientific  aspect  of  photography  we  find  much 
less  that  is  satisfactory.  Here,  as  is  also  the  case  with  tho  microscope, 
practice  is  in  advance  of  theory.  Science  implies  tho  existence  of  known 
conditions  yielding  exact  and  expected  results.  But  in  photography, 
unfortunately,  we  are  constantly  meeting  with  results  that  aro  neither 
expected  nor  desired.  The  reason  is  that  all  our  conditions  are  not  the 
same,  though  we  cannot  tell  how  or  where  they  differ  ;  we  prepare  our 
plates,  as  we  suppose,  on  a  uniform  plan,  but  unhappily  the  results  are 
not  uniform.  The  reason  of  all  this  is  to  bo  found  in  the  defective  cha¬ 
racter  of  our  scientific  knowledge.  But  wo  must  look  forward  hopefully ; 
every  day  adds  some  new  light ;  some  of  tho  ablest  of  our  philosophers 
are  bending  their  giant  intellects  to  tho  subject,  and  wo  may  anticipate 
the  day  when  science  and  practice  will  go  hand  in  hand,  rendering  each 
process  intelligible  in  its  nature  and  certain  in  its  results.  Carbon  printing 
and  the  AVothlytype  process  seem  to  bo  steps  in  this  direction,  and  wo 
cannot  fail  to  wish  all  success  to  both  these  important  attempts  at  progress. 

But  the  point  of  view  from  which  photography  presents  itself  to  us  in 
its  most  interesting  aspect  is  that  of  art.  AVe  have  recently  heard  and 
seen  strongly- worded  debates  whether  or  not  photography  is  entitled  to 
rank  as  an  art.  The  answer  to  tho  question  depends  on  the  attendant 
conditions.  I  may  ask — Are  all  painters  entitled  to  the  name  of  artists  ? 
There  are  amongst  them  every  shade  of  artistic  and  unartistic  skill.  Do 
not  the  walls  of  our  exhibition-rooms  abound  with  trash,  which  are  no 
more  entitled  to  be  called  works  of  art  than  the  similar  rubbish  that 
emanates  from  the  printing-rooms  of  some  photographers.  The  fact  is 
that  the  artistic  element  depends  upon  the  individual,  not  upon  the  occu¬ 
pation.  AVe  have  recently  6een,  or  rather  heard,  of  our  friend,  George 
AVashington  AVilson,  roaming  for  days  over  the  AVestmorland  hills, 
innocent  of  all  industry  beyond  smoking  a  cigar.  But  was  this  the  work 
of  the  idler  ?  Certainly  not.  It  was  the  artist  who  was  thus  patiently 
waiting,  day  after  day,  until  the  scenes  which  ho  sought  to  copy  presented 
themselves  in  artistic  aspects  ;  until  Nature  arrayed  herself  in  her  garb 
of  joyous  gladness,  varied  with  shade  and  sunlight;  until  she  presented 
herself  in  her  best  and  most  ethereal  aspects,  such  as  the  artist  loves  to 
perpetuate.  Such  will  be  the  course  followed  by  every  true  artist — painter 
or  photographer.  It  is  here  that  study  can  accomplish  so  much  for  the 
practical  experimenter.  Photography  makes  the  sun  the  great  delineator 
of  light  and  shade.  It  deals  with  tones,  not  with  hues.  Here  all  its 
earliest  efforts  were  expended  on  inanimate  objects,  or  at  least  upon  what 
the  artists  term  still  life,  and  here  it  has  achieved  some  of  its  greatest 
triumphs.  Much  as  we  admire  the  works  of  a  Prout,  how  far  short  they 
fall  of  architectural  pictures  taken  under  the  clear  skies  of  Normandy 
or  Italy  !  And  exquisite  as  are  the  detailed  finish  of  a  Birket  Foster,  how 
thoroughly  is  he  outdone  in  many  a  wayside  bit  that  graces  the  photogra¬ 
pher’ s  portfolio  !  But  what  photographers  want  is  a  more  thorough  study 
of  composition — of  points  of  view  and  arrangement  of  accessories,  those 
essential  elements  of  a  great  and  good  picture.  I  can  fancy  I  hear  some  ob- 
jectorsay — AVhy  should  these  artificial  and  conventional  things  be  required? 
I  copy  Nature  as  she  is,  and  she  must  be  right.  Not  exactly ;  could  we  but 
take  in  the  whole  of  Nature  as  she  presents  herself  to  us  in  a  wide-spread 
landscape,  these  compensating  elements,  giving  unity  and  harmony  to  the 
picture,  would  doubtless  be  true.  But  this  is  what  we  do  not  do.  AVe 
select  little  bits  out  of  the  panorama,  in  which  accessories  are  not  likely 
to  be  present.  The  artist  overcomes  this  difficulty  by  appealing  to  his  ima¬ 
gination,  and  filling  them  in  according  to  his  fancy  and  the  laws  of  his 
art ;  and  if  the  photographer  wishes  to  make  his  pictures  at  once  pleasing 
and  natural,  he  must  do  something  of  the  same  kind.  How  many  a  fine 
photograph  have  we  seen  spoilt  as  a  work  of  art  because  there  were  no 
bold  lights  and  shadows  in  the  foreground,  giving  value  to  the  middle  or 
remoter  distances,  or  if  there  were  such,  they  were  so  unbalanced  and  one¬ 
sided  that  they  did  more  harm  than  good !  In  such  case  a  figure,  a  group 
of  photographic  implements,  a  fragment  of  an  old  tree,  judiciously  placed, 
would  have  answered  the  end,  and  the  picture  would  have  given  delight 
to  the  most  educated  and  fastidious  eye.  The  elementary  laws  of  art  are 
supreme,  and  cannot  be  set  aside  with  impunity.  If  photographers  study 
them  well  they  will  reap  their  reward,  but  if  they  trust  to  chance  and 
accident  for  artistic  results  it  is  inevitable  that  failure  should  commonly 
follow  their  ill-directed  endeavours.  In  these  as  well  as  other  matters  I 
feel  that  photographers  have  incurred  grave  responsibilities,  for  which  we 
shall  have  to  answer  at  the  bar  of  history.  AVe  have  done  much  to 
destroy  two  professions,  that  of  the  engraver  and  the  miniature  painter. 
The  works  of  artists  in  both  these  departments  have  long  been  sources  of 
the  highest  delight  to  educated  men,  and  the  permanency  of  most  of  these 
works,  even  of  the  earliest  engravers,  tells  us  in  solemn  tones  what  we  have 
to  aim  at.  If  we  practically  check  the  progress  of  these  artistic  labours— 
and  if  a  century  hence  we  can  only  replace  their  results  by  faded  prints 
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and  unartistic  pictures,  however  great  may  have  been  the  advantages  which 
photography  has  conferred  upon  the  world — they  will  have  been  counter¬ 
balanced  by  most  serious  evils,  and  may  prove  to  have  been  dearly  bought. 

But  after  looking  at  the  cheering  and  most  successful  aspect  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  we  shall  be  unjust  if  we  do  not  glance  at  its  limitations  and 
failures.  I  have  said  that  early  photography  only  attempted  to  delineate 
inanimate  objects  and  still  life.  It  now  aims  at  higher  game,  and  not 
without  success.  It  seeks  to  delineate  as  far  as  possible  life  in  action, 
nature  in  motion,  and  to  catch  passing  and  momentary  effects.  Ruskin 
long  since  remarked  that  water  has  yet  to  be  painted ;  and  he  was  right. 
But  what  the  painter  has  failed  to  do  the  photographer  is  succeeding  in 
doing.  "When  and  where  have  the  rolling  breakers  been  pictured  as  they 
are  now  done  in  the  best  instantaneous  photographs  ?  Who  else  has  ever 
indicated  the  transparent  glassiness  of  the  flowing  river,  the  breeze-ruf¬ 
fled  surface  of  the  summer  sea,  or  the  curling  smoke  rolling  from  the  guns 
of  the  ship  of  war  ?  These  are  amongst  the  triumphs  of  photography. 
But  they  are  all  questions  of  light  and  shade,  not  of  hue.  Here  it  is  that 
our  efforts  fail.  It  is  when  lofty  clouds,  whose  whiteness  shames  the  most 
sublime  of  Alpine  peaks,  float  in  majestic  grandeur  across  the  deep  azure ; 
when  the  blue  mists  of  noontide  sleep  upon  the  mountain  side ;  or  when 
the  landscape  is  flooded  with  golden  beams  from  the  western  sky,  where 
the  glowing  tints  melt  into  a  green  that  has  hitherto  defied  the  colourist’s 
art ;  where  cloudlets  of  silver  light  repose  like  islands  of  glory,  echoed 
over  head  by  hues  of  rose  and  purple  that  indicate  the  splendours  of  a 
future  heaven  rather  than  the  present  realities  of  earth ;  when  the  skies 
thus  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  showeth  His  handiwork 
— the  photographer  must  stand,  like  the  subjects  of  some  eastern  monarch, 
with  folded  arms  and  bowed  head,  and  confess  that  his  art  avails  not  amid 
scenes  like  these.  His  blackened  salts  fail  to  render  such  glowing,  yet 
tender  hues.  The  pencils  of  a  Turner  or  a  Stansfield,  feeble  though  they 
be,  compared  with  the  realities  they  imitate,  here  leave  the  photographer’s 
appliances  far  in  the  rear.  But,  whilst  making  this  confession,  I  still 
claim  for  photography  an  honourable  and  useful  mission  in  relation  to  art. 
In  details  of  form  and  tone  we  can  assist  the  artist  to  paint  with  an  accu¬ 
racy  hitherto  unknown:  whilst  putting  in  the  groundwork  of  his  picture, 
a  good  photograph  will  be  a  guide  of  inestimable  value,  to  save  him  long 
hours  of  field  labour,  which  the  traveller  can  often  ill  spare.  But  here 
our  mission  ends.  When  the  painter  applies  those  finishing  touches  which 
constitute  the  difference  between  a  mechanism  and  a  work  of  art — those 
harmonious  blendings  of  tender  yet  vigorous  hues  that  give  atmosphere 
and  ideal  beauty  to  the  whole — he  must  trust  to  his  study  of  nature  and 
the  inspirations  of  his  genius.  Photography  will  have  laid  the  solid 
foundation ;  genius  must  rear  the  immortal  superstructure. 

At  the  termination  of  the  address,  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was 
passed  to  Professor  Williamson,  the  members  expressing  their  great  regret 
at  his  being  obliged  to  vacate  the  chair,  having  to  give  a  lecture  elsewhere. 

Dr.  Joule,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  was  then  called  to  the  chair. 

Mr.  A.  Brothers  exhibited  a  very  beautiful  bracelet,  having  five  por¬ 
traits  of  children,  painted  on  ivory,  set  as  medallions,  photography 
having  formed  the  basis  for  the  miniature  painter  to  work  upon.  He 
also  exhibited  some  portraits  which  he  had  taken  by  means  of  the  light 
produced  by  the  burning  of  magnesium  wire.  He  had  discarded  the  use 
of  all  reflectors  ;  and  he  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  very  good  negatives 
in  from  thirty  to  sixty  seconds.  The  quantity  of  wire  burned  was  about 
twenty  grains,  the  cost  of  which  was  at  present  about  one  shilling  ;  but 
he  was  able  to  state  that  as  soon  as  the  demand  increased  the  price  of 
the  wire  would  be  considerably  reduced.  In  making  his  experiments  he 
used  three  strands  of  the  wire — two  flat  ones  bound  together  with  a  round 
one.  The  light  so  produced  was  not  so  powerful  as  when  the  three  were 
burnt  separately ;  but  it  was  much  more  regular  in  its  action,  as  when 
burnt  separately  they  were  apt  to  burn  irregularly.  Mr.  Brothers  also 
submitted  a  panoramic  picture  taken  in  the  new  revolving  camera,  and 
which  was  perfectly  sharp  and  distinct  in  every  part. 

Mr.  Wardley  made  a  presentation  to  the  Society’s  album  of  twelve  very 
beautiful  photographs  of  scenery  in  Cumberland,  Westmorland,  &c.,  all 
taken  by  the  Taupenot  process. 

Mr.  Sidebotham  stated  that,  through  the  courtesy  of  Lieut. -Colonel 
Stuart  Wortley,  he  was  enabled  to  submit  for  the  inspection  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  two  specimens  of  the  Wothlytype  process,  which  were  very  beautiful. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Lieut. -Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  for  the 
loan  of  the  pictures. 

The  Chairman  then  called  on  Mr.  J.  Sidebotham  to  read  his  paper  On 
Printing  Transparencies  for  the  Stereoscope  and  Magic  Lantern.  [See  p.  460.] 

The  paper  was  illustrated  with  numerous  stereoscopic  slides  taken  by 
the  camera  exhibited  by  Mr.  Sidebotham,  and  for  sharpness,  delicacy, 
and  beauty,  equalled  the  best  glass  transparencies  we  have  inspected. 
The  pictures  of  the  cocoa-nut  groves  were  beautiful,  as  well  as  some 
elephants  with  their  riders ;  but  it  is  almost  invidious  to  single  any  out 
for  special  remark  where  each  picture  was  so  perfect.  We  do  not  recollect 
having  ever  seen  a  better  specimen  of  flowing  water  than  in  one  of  the 
pictures  taken  at  Singapore. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  by  acclamation  to  Mr.  Sidebotham 
for  his  very  interesting  paper. 

The  Secretary  had  much  pleasure  in  informing  the  members  that 
Mr.  Dancer  had  kindly  volunteered  a  paper  for  the  next  meeting,  which 
would  be  held  on  the  1st  December. 

A  rote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  terminated  the  proceedings. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Society’s  rooms,  14, 
Ridgefield,  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  10th  inst., — W.  T.  Mabley, 
Esq.,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

On  opening  the  proceedings  the  Chairman  Btated  that  a  note  had  been 
received  from  the  President,  expressing  his  regret  that  his  parochial 
engagements  prevented  his  attendance  that  evening. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lafosse  was  unanimously  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Yoxjng  (in  the  absence  of  the  Secretary,  who  was  unable  to  attend) 
read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Forrest  concerning  a  subscription  for  the  widow 
and  children  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Glover. 

The  Chairman  particularly  called  the  attention  of  the  members  to  the 
deserving  nature  of  this  movement,  which  he  considered  well  worthy  of 
their  support. 

In  order  to  give  each  member  an  opportunity  of  contributing,  it  was 
resolved  : — “  That  it  shall  be  announced  in  the  next  circular  that  a  sub¬ 
scription  list  is  open  for  the  receipt  of  donations  towards  the  fund  now 
being  raised  for  the  widow  and  children  of  the  late  Mr.  Glover.” 

In  accordance  with  the  above  resolution  the  Secretary  will  be  happy  to 
receive  any  subscriptions  which  may  be  forwarded  to  him. 

A  communication  from  Sir  J.  J.  Coghill,  Bart,  relating  to  the  Dublin 
International  Exhibition,  I860,  was  then  read,  and  it  was  resolved — 
“That  a  committee  be  formed  to  superintend  the  representation  of  this 
Society  at  the  approaching  Dublin  International  Exhibition  for  I860,  and 
that  this  committee  shall  have  power  to  reject  any  pictures  which  may  be 
offered  which  they  may  consider  unsuitable ;  and  that  the  committee 
consist  of  the  following,  viz. : — The  President,  Messrs.  Lund,  Mabley, 
Noton,  Petschler,  Young,  and  the  Secretary.” 

The  Chairman  regretted  that  no  paper  was  included  in  the  business  of 
the  evening.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  papers  was,  indeed,  a  growing 
one ;  for,  while  discussion  on  every  branch  of  photographic  art  had  been 
ardently  pursued,  but  little  that  was  really  new  had  of  late  appeared. 
The  Council,  however,  thought  it  desirable  that  a  return  to  some  of  the 
old  processes  might  be  adopted  with  advantage,  and  he  had  great  pleasure 
in  being  able  to  say  that,  at  the  next  meeting,  Mr.  Petschler  had  promised 
to  read  a  paper  On  the  Collodio- Albumen  Process,  demonstrated  by  the  pre¬ 
paration  and  development  of  plates.  It  might  at  first  appear  that 
that  subject  was  thoroughly  exhausted,  but  he  (tho  Chairman)  did 
not  think  so.  In  the  first  place,  there  were  young  photographers  now 
members  of  the  Society  who  were  looking  for  instruction,  and  the  oollodio- 
albumen  process  as  now  practised  was  very  different  in  detail  from  the 
original  formula ;  in  addition  to  which  there  would  he  the  advantage  of 
having  a  detailed  account  from  one  of  the  most  successful  followers  of 
that  branch  of  photography  which  has  become  associated  with  Manches¬ 
ter  men.  The  proposed  practical  character  of  the  paper  would  also  render 
it  very  valuable.  He  must  say,  for  his  own  part,  that  he  placed  the  high¬ 
est  value  on  demonstration,  and  believed  that  he  seldom  or  never  quitted 
a  photographer’s  laboratory  without  having  learned  something. 

Several  inquiries  were  made  in  reference  to  the  Wothlytype  printing 
process,  but  no  one  could  produce  a  print,  although  many  had  applied 
for  specimens. 

Mr.  Haywood  said  that  he  had  seen  some  specimens,  of  which  he  spoke 
very  highly.  They  had  the  appearance  of  very  fine  line  engravings. 

The  Chairman  observed  that  he  could  not  see,  so  far  as  he  knew,  that 
chemical  probability  would  lead  to  the  idea  that  these  pictures,  when 
they  became  pictures,  had  any  connection  with  uranium.  They  were 
probably  and  simply  silver  prints, — the  nitrate  of  uranium  merely  acting 
in  a  manner  similar  to  pyrogallic  acid  in  the  negative  process,  although 
reversed  in  order. 

A  conversation  then  arose  respecting  the  magnesium  light,  as  a  medium 
for  taking  negatives. 

Mr.  John  Eaton,  Jim.  said  he  had  seen  a  portrait  taken  in  forty-five 
seconds,  which  was  very  successful,  and  not  over-burdened  with  deep 
shadows.  A  member  remarked  that  tho  great  expense  of  the  wire  would 
render  it  too  expensive  to  be  generally  useful ;  when 

Mr.  Radcliffe  stated  that  he  had  heard  there  was  a  probability  of  the 
price  being  considerably  reduced  at  the  commencement  of  next  year. 

The  Chairman  thought  it  doubtful  whether  magnesium  would  be 
commercially  available  for  photographers  for  a  considerable  time ;  but 
that  professional  men  would  have  to  adopt  artificial  light  he  felt  certain, 
and  he  much  wondered  that  more  attention  had  not  been  turned  to  the 
electric  light,  produced  by  power,  one  or  two  horse  power  being  sufficient  ; 
and  without  the  trouble  of  batteries  a  light  could  be  produced  far  sur¬ 
passing  that  which  could  be  produced  by  any  amount  of  magnesium 
which  could  reasonably  be  consumed.  Some  members  might  recollect 
the  astonishing  effect  of  a  shadow  cast  in  sunlight  by  the  machine  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  last  Great  Exhibition  in  London,  and  which  he  himself 
witnessed.  He  had  conversed  frequently  with  Mr.  Wild,  of  their  city,  on 
the  subject  of  electric  light  for  photography,  and  thought  it  probable 
that  he  would  have  an  apparatus  ready  for  trial  in  a  short  time. 

Mr.  Wade  exhibited  a  machine  for  spinning  albumen  plates,  which 
consists  of  an  ordinary  india-rubber  sucker,  attached  to  a  brass  tube, 
passing  through  a  hollow  piece  of  wood,  and  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  brass 
tube  an  india-rubber  ball  is  attached  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  vacuum. 

A  Member  remarked  that  in  spinning  the  plate,  if  the  vacuum  ball 
were  squeezed  too  much,  the  plate  would  be  liable  to  fly  off. 
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Mr.  Wade  immediately  replied  that  in  that  case  it  would  be  a  caution 
for  the  operator  not  to  do  so  again. 

Mr.  Hebert  exhibited  two  pictures  of  the  same  view — one  taken  with  a 
fourteen-inch  focus  lens,  the  other  with  a  seven-inch,  from  the  same  posi¬ 
tion,  the  latter  taking  in  a  very  considerably  larger  angle. — Mr.  Hebert 
presented  four  collodio-albumen  prints  to  the  Society,  of  views  taken  at 
the  summer  meetings  of  the  Society. — Mr.  Petschler  presented  four  collo¬ 
dio-albumen  panoramic  views  of  scenery  in  Derbyshire. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  passed  to  Messrs.  Hebert  and  Petschler 
for  their  contributions,  and  to  the  Chairman  for  presiding. ; 


Jfortip  <&0.rasp0ukira. 

Paris,  \5th  November,  1864. 

Now  that  the  Wothlytype  is  so  deservedly  occupying  attention, 
especially  in  England,  and  that  The  British  J ournal  op  Photography 
is  referring  to  the  results  which  have  been  obtained  in  that  country  from  the 
study  of  the  salts  of  uranium  applied  to  photographic  manipulation,  I 
think  it  may  be  useful  to  call  to  mind  also  the  interesting  experiment 
described  by  M.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  as  far 
back  as  the  month  of  March,  1858 ;  the  date  is  worth  noticing.  The 
following  is  a  summarised  extract  from  one  of  the  papers  on  this  subject 
which  he  presented  to  the  Institute : — 

The  sheet  of  paper  must  be  sufficiently  impregnated  with  salt  of  ura¬ 
nium  for  it  to  take  a  perceptible  straw-yellow  tint ;  and  then  it  must  be 
dried  and  kept  in  the  dark.  For  operating  it  must  be  covered  -with  a 
cliche,  exposed  in  the  sun  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  brought  back 
into  the  dark,  and  treated  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  A  very 
vigorous  positive  picture  will  immediately  appear  possessing  the  sepia 
or  maroon  tint  of  ordinary  pictures.  For  fixing,  it  suffices  to  immerse  in 
pure  water.  The  water  dissolves  all  that  portion  of  the  salt  of  uranium 
which,  thanks  to  the  shades  of  the  cliche,  has  not  received  the  action  of 
the  light,  and  the  image  is  fixed.  If,  after  the  image  has  been  well 
rinsed  in  pure  water,  it  is  wished  to  give  it  a  black  tone,  it  has  merely 
to  be  treated  with  a  solution  of  acid  chloride  of  gold.  The  same  result 
may  be  obtained  in  the  following  manner  :  —Immediately  after  exposure 
to  the  light  the  picture  is  put  into  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury. 
It. is  left  in  this  solution  a  few  minutes  only,  more  or  less  according  to 
the  duration  of  the  exposure,  which  should  be  three  times  as  long  as  in 
the  first  case,  or  when  the  toning  is  obtained  by  means  of  chloride  of 
gold.  It  is  now  rinsed  in  pure  water,  and  treated  with  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  in  which  it  is  left  till  the  image  is  thoroughly  developed 
with  good  ebony-black  tones.  It  is  again  rinsed  with  pure  water  to  fix 
it.  If,  after  exposure,  a  solution  of  acid  chloride  of  gold  is  substituted 
for  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  the  image  instantly  appears  in  very 
intense  blue.  The  fixing  is  dono  with  pure  water. 

“The  images  obtained  with  a  salt  of  uranium  combined  with  a  salt  of 
gold,  of  silver,  or  of  mercury,”  says  M.  Niepce,  “  resist  the  energetic 
action  of  a  boiling  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  Aqua  regia  alone 
affects  them.*  Everything,  therefore,  leads  us  toffiope  that  they  will  be 
much  more  stable  than  are  the  photographs  produced  according  to  the 
present  processes  ;  and  that  this  new  mode  of  positive  printing,  so  simple 
and  so  rapid,  is  the  long-wished-for  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  absolute 
fixation  of  photographic  images.” 

By  employing  the  principle  indicated  in  this  paper,  M.  de  Brebisson, 
amongst  others,  obtained  excellent  images,  which  were  shown  at  one  of  the 
exhibitions  of  the  French  Photographic  Society.  But  neither  in  France  nor 
in  England  was  sufficient  importance  attached  to  the  communication.  To 
its  being  generally  recognised  as  containing  remarkable  revelations,  it  was 
nocessary  that  it  should  lead  to  a  method  like  Herr  Wothly’s.  Thus  it  is 
that  the  best  elements  of  progress  often  lie  for  a  long  time  unproductive. 

The  magnesium  light  is  beginning  to  occupy  attention  here  as  in  Eng¬ 
land.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society  M. 
Mathieu  Plessy  exhibited  a  lamp  for  regulating  the  fusion  and  light  of 
the  wire.  The  metal  passes  between  two  discs,  which  bring  it  with  a 
regular  movement  into  presence  with  a  hydrogen  gas-burner.  A  reflec¬ 
tor  diffuses  the  light  emitted  by  the  combustion. 

The  Moitessier  process,  published  by  its  author  in  1855,  has  become 
quite  the  vogue,  and  very  soon  cartes  de  visite  will  be  produced  by  no 
other.  One  of  the  photographers  who  adopted  it  when  it  was  originated 
— I  mean  M.  Orszag — has  just  shown  me  some  portraits  which  he  executes 
in  this  manner,  and  afterwards  covers  with  a  marvellous  pen-and-ink 
drawing.  It  is  impossible  to  find  anything  more  complete  than  these 
drawings,  in  which  the  talent  of  the  artist  adds  a  value  to  all  the  qualities 
of  the  luminous  image. 

Another  artistic  application  of  photography  has  just  been  made  by  the 
Marquis  do  Monestrol,  one  of  our  most  learned  ceramists.  He  merely 
applies  to  the  porcelain  a  positive  picture  on  collodion,  and  then  paints 
this  image  with  colours  of  his  own  invention,  which  melt  at  a  tempera¬ 
tures  not  very  high.  The  photograph  disappears,  but  leaves  in  its  place 
a  picture  of  great  delicacy  and  beauty.  Ernest  Lacan. 

[Our  esteemed  correspondent  will  observe  from  several  communications 
in  the  present  number  that  the  date  given  above  relative  to  the  discovery 
of  M.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor  is  considerably  later  than  that  of  Mr.  Burnett’s 
first  publication  of  the  process. — Eds.] 

•  M.  Niepce  do  8t.  Victor  is  quite  mistaken  in  this  view.— Eds. 


Philadelphia,  November  1st,  1864. 

For  want  of  time  I  could  not  add  to  my  last  letter  a  report  of  my  experi¬ 
ments  in  connection  with  the  reflecting  theory  of  the  blurred  image.  The 
recent  article  on  that  subject  in  Thb  British  Journal  or  Photography 
suggested  them.  But  I  must  preface  the  details  of  those  experiments 
with  a  few  remarks,  in  which  I  shall  bo  compelled,  contrary  to  my  usage 
and  desire,  to  allude  to  my  own  doings. 

Some  years  ago,  when  engaged  in  making  glass  positives  for  the  stereo¬ 
scope,  I  found  that  all  the  pictures  takon  on  the  smooth  side  of  ground 
glass  were  exquisitely  sharp.  Mr.  Guilloii  asked  mo  to  prepare  for  his 
magic  lantern  a  glass  picture  of  somo  machine.  This  was  produced  on 
plain  glass,  and  was,  after  several  essays,  a  decided  specimen  of  tho 
blurred  image.  This  led  to  my  making  some  experiments,  using  alter¬ 
nately  plain  glass  and  glass  ground  on  the  back,  which  resulted  in  a 
thorough  conviction  of  the  reflecting  theory  of  tho  blurred  outline. 

In  many  cases  I  used  black  velvet  pressed  into  close  contact  with  tho 
back  of  the  glass,  and  sometimes  even  wet  paper  ;  but  these  precautions 
were  only  resorted  to  occasionally,  and  for  particular  kinds  of  work. 

Now,  in  copying  drawings  I  had  always  advocated  short  exposure  and 
after-strengthening,  thinking  that  tho  shorter  exposure  gave  greater 
contrast  (as  in  all  under-exposed  pictures)  between  the  black  lino  and 
white  ground,  and  believing  that  long  exposure  allowed  the  feeblo  light 
for  tlio  black  lines  to  produce  an  effect.  I  had  long  known,  too,  that  tho 
apparently  transparent  lines  in  the  negative  of  a  drawing  were  only  com¬ 
paratively  transparent,  and  in  ono  instance,  by  some  freak  of  the  film,  it 
split  all  away,  leaving  the  lines  only  on  the  plate.  They  were  then,  by 
comparison  with  the  transparent  glass,  found  to  be  quite  fogged. 

Now  it  was  not  until  I  had  read  the  articlo  above  alluded  to,  in  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography,  that  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  filling 
in  of  these  lines  was  due  entirely  to  reflected  light  from  the  back  of  tho 
glass.  To  test  the  matter  I  requested  Mr  Hemple,  who  was  at  that  time 
photographing  drawings  for  us,  to  try  the  following  experiments  : — 

A  drawing  was  exposed  in  bright  sunshine.  A  series  of  negatives  was 
made  of  it  without  any  wet  paper  being  applied  to  the  back  of  the  glass 
during  exposure.  Ten  seconds  gave  a  clear  negative,  which  required  a 
good  deal  of  forcing  to  ensure  intensity  ;  twenty  seconds  fogged  the  lines ; 
thirty  seconds  gave  an  intense  negative  with  the  linos  too  much  obscured 
to  be  seen  by  reflected  light  during  development ;  forty  seconds’  exposure, 
good  for  nothing.  Under  the  same  circumstances  a  series  of  experiments 
was  made  with  wet  paper  applied  to  the  back.  In  these  the  most  perfect 
negative  had  forty-five  seconds’  exposure :  this  showed  the  maximum 
intensity  with  clear  lines — I  may  say  the  clearest  lines  I  have  ever  seen. 
After  forty-five  seconds’  and  up  to  three  minutes’  exposure  tho 
intensity  gradually  decreased,  and  yet  the  lines  in  every  instance  were 
perfectly  transparent.  A  negative  exposed  three  minutes  was  as  thin 
as  an  ambrotype  from  over-exposure,  and  no  chemical  treatment  would 
increase  the  intensity. 

These  experiments  were  varied  in  many  ways  with  the  same  result ; 
and  now,  during  several  weeks’  work,  exclusively  in  copying  drawings  and 
engravings,  Mr.  Hemple  tells  me  that  he  is  thoroughly  convinced  that 
the  filling  in  of  the  lines  has  been  entirely  due  to  reflected  light  from  the 
back  surface  of  the  glass.  He  now  gives  longer  exposure  than  ever  before, 
and  takes  more  intense  negatives,  with  clearer  lines. 

As  an  example  of  the  effect  of  this  reflected  light,  Mr.  Cohner,  when 
he  was  instructing  me  in  photography,  showed  me  by  actual  experiment, 
when  copying  drawings,  that  if  some  collodion  be  allowed  to  flow  over 
the  back  of  the  plate  and  become  sensitised,  so  as  to  furnish  a  film  on  part 
of  the  back,  under  a  given  exposure  the  negative  will  show  much  less 
intensity  opposite  the  back  film  than  over  the  clear  glass.  This  is  clearly 
on  account  of  the  back  film  acting  as  an  absorbent  of  the  transmitted  light, 
some  of  which  is  usually  reflected  back  by  the  glass  surface,  and  thus  acts 
upon  both  aides  of  the  sensitive  film,  thus  making  a  decided  difference 
between  the  two  conditions  of  the  plate  analogous  to  covering  one  part  of 
the  back  with  wet  blotting-paper  and  leaving  the  other  part  uncovered. 
Mr.  Hemple  states  that  the  blotting-paper  “dodge”  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  discoveries ;  and,  through  me,  desires  to  thank  the  writer  of  the 
article  above  alluded  to. 

Mr.  J.  "W.  Osborne  has  been  with  us  for  about  a  week,  and,  having  done 
my  best  to  introduce  him  to  all  who  are  directly  or  individually  interested  in 
photolithography,  lam  able  to  say  that  his  specimens  have  elicited  the  most 
unbounded  praise.  On  W ednesday  evening  last  an  extraordinary  meeting 
of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia  was  held  to  hear  Mr.  Osborne’s 
explanation  of  his  process  and  to  see  his  specimens.  The  meeting  was 
largely  attended — in  fact  was  crowded — and  the  greatest  satisfaction  was 
expressed  by  those  present.  He  has  now  gone  to  "Washington  to  see  the 
heads  of  the  departments,  such  as  the  U.S.  Coast  Survey,  War  Depart¬ 
ment,  &c.  He  will  find  them  ripe  for  the  process,  inasmuch  as  photo¬ 
graphy  has  become  established,  and  is  daily  practised  in  the  production  of 
maps,  &c.  Mr.  Osborne’s  visit  has  afforded  us  all  a  great  deal  of  pleasure, 
and  we  wish  him  success  in  the  introduction  of  his  system. 

Now  a  word  or  two  about  solar  cameras.  Mr.  Wenderotli  informed 
me  on  Wednesday  evening  last  that  he  had  had  a  flint  glass  menis¬ 
cus  lens  made  as  nearly  similar  to  Dr.  Monckhoven’s  as  possible,  and, 
after  many  trials,  he  was  satisfied  that  by  it  he  corrected  spherical  and 
chromatic  aberration  of  the  condenser.  His  pictures  were  not  thereby 
rendered  any  sharper ;  but  the  printing  time  was  very  much  length¬ 
ened.  This  experiment  cost  him  about  ninety  dollars.  He  thus,  at  a  very 
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considerable  cost,  had  a  new  plano-convex  condenser  made  of  optical  glass, 
in  place  of  the  greenish  glass  used  before.  This  shortened  his  time  of 
exposure  very  much  indeed.  He  has  now  produced  pictures  which  he 
says  (I  have  not  seen  them)  are  very  much  sharper  than  the  specimen 
sent  over  by  Dr.  Monckhoven.  He  will  soon  have  one  on  albumen  paper 
for  me  to  send  to  the  Doctor. 

I  alluded  some  time  ago  to  a  bath  made  of  gutta-percha  on  wood, 
with  sides  of  vulcanised  rubber,  the  whole  coated  with  paraffine.  This 
same  bath  has  been  in  constant  use,  and  looks  and  acta  as  well  as  when 
new.  I  was  shown  to-day  a  pump  made  of  hard  rubber,  the  valves  of  the 
same  substance,  furnished  with  gutta-percha  suction  pipes  and  nozzle,  in¬ 
tended  to  be  used  in  pumping  out  bath  solutions,  &c.  The  maker  said  he  had 
sold  a  great  many  of  them.  It  is  certainly  a  very  handsome  instrument. 

As  a  proposed  application  of  photography,  a  lady  tells  me  that  one  of 
her  children  disliked  so  much  the  process  of  sitting  for  its  picture,  that  to 
keep  it  under  control  she  has  only  to  say — “If  you  do  that  I  will  photograph 
you.”  The  proposed  application  is  sufficient.  Coleman  Sellers. 

[It  is  pleasing  to  think  how  quickly  and  clearly  our  “cousins”  have 
fully  comprehended  the  reflection  theory  of  “blurring,”  as  recently  de¬ 
scribed  in  our  columns.  But  the  Editors  claim  no  credit  to  themselves  for 
the  discovery  of  the  same.  To  Mr.  G.  Marlow  we  owe  that  discovery, 
which,  unfortunately,  was  not  appreciated  at  the  time  he  announced  it ; 
and  perhaps  if  would  have  lain  dormant  for  years  had  not  Major  Bussell, 
in  the  course  of  his  experiments,  met  with  similar  phenomena,  which  he 
could  not  otherwise  account  for.  He  at  once  brought  prominently  into 
notice  illustrations  of  the  disease  and  of  the  cure,  the  force  of  which  it  was 
impossible  to  resist.  The  suggestion  of  the  wet  red  blotting-paper  was  our 
own;  but  that  was  so  obvious  after  Major  Bussell’s  remedy  for  dry  plates 
that  we  claim  no  originality  whatever  for  the  suggestion. — Eds.] 


(£ormp0iT&nu.c. 

*#*  We  have  received  from  Mr.  Grubb,  for  publication,  a  communication 
in  reply  to  Mr.  Boss’s  letter  which  appeared  in  this  Journal  on  the  21st 
ult.  W  e  have  written  to  Mr.  Grubb  respecting  one  or  two  matters 
mentioned  in  his  letter,  and  hold  over  the  latter  till  we  hear  further 
from  that  gentleman. 

THE  WOTHLYTYPE  PBOCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  had  nearly  written  dear  Sirs,  but  editors  who  would  try 
to  hoax  their  readers,  as  you  seem  to  have  done  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Journal,  deserve  to  be  kept  at  a  distance. 

Hitherto  I  have  regarded  you  as  a  very  respectable  trio,  and  considered 
your  Journal  an  honest,  truthful  exponent  of  photography,  and  quite  equal 
to  any  of  its  class  ;  but  your  attempt  to  throw  dust  into  the  eyes  of  your 
readers  about  the  Wothlytype  and  its  specification,  has  inclined  me  to 
reconsider  my  opinion  both  of  yourselves  and  of  the  Journal  which 
you  conduct.  Now,  how  could  you  seriously  expect  a  sane  man  to  believe 
ycu,  when  you  say  that  you  paid  your  shilling  and  read  the  specification, 
and  that  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of 
uranium  and  nitrate  of  silver  in  collodion,  except,  perhaps,  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  little  of  any  gum  that  happens  to  be  at  hand  ?  Arc  you  not 
aware  that  Mr.  C.  J.  Burnett,  of  this  city,  published  exactly  the  same 
thing  half-a-dozen  years  ago,  and  that  it  has  been  practised  by  ex¬ 
perimenters  more  or  less  ever  since  ?  or,  knowing  this,  as  everybody 
does,  do  you  really  expect  us  to  believe  that  the  knowing  chairman  and 
directors  of  the  joint-stock  company  that  bought  the  patent  would  have 
ever  dreamt  of  trying  to  oblige  photographers  with  such  a  thing?  And 
then  The  Times,  the  greatest  of  England’s  newspaper  institutions : 
although  the  writer  of  its  article  on  this  subject  evidently  knows  nothing 
either  of  chemistry  or  photograph}7,  you  surely  do  not  mean  to  insinuate 
that  it  can  be  either  bought  or  sold  or  taken  in  !  and  yet  one  or  other 
of  these  alternatives  we  would  have  been  bound  to  accept,  if  there  be 
any  truth  in  the  story  you  have  tried  to  palm  off  upon  your  readers. 
In  a  mere  question  of  credibility,  The  Times,  the  joint-stock  company 
and  its  chairman,  and  also  Herr  Wothly,  even  although  he  be  a  foreigner, 
are  surely,  when  put  together,  of  more  weight  than  you — trio  in  uno 
though  you  be.  You  must,  therefore,  with  the  best  grace  you  can,  “  eat 
your  leek,”  make  full  confession,  and  promise  that  your  first  attempt  at 
hoaxing  shall  be  your  last,  and  try  to  get  for  your  readers,  as  soon  as  you 
can,  a  correct  description  of  how  the  wonderful  prints,  that  arc  to  super¬ 
sede  all  others,  and  were  to  cost  amateurs  £5  for  liberty  to  make  them, 
are  produced. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  add  that  you  need  not  expect  to  get  out  of  the 
scrape  by  suppressing  this  letter.  If  you  do  I  shall  write  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  tell  him  all  about  it,  and  rather  open  his  eyes  a  little  to  the  way  in 
which  his  interests  are  being  trifled  with.  In  the  hope,  however,  that 
such  an  extreme  measure  may  be  unnecessary — I  am,  yours,  &c., 
Dundas-street,  Edinburgh,  Nov.  14,  1864.  J.  NICOL. 

[The  foregoing  jocular  letter,  from  an  esteemed  correspondent,  is 
selected  for  publication  because  it  expresses,  better  than  many  others 
which  we  have  received  on  the  same  subject,  the  feelings  with  wliich 
photographers  have  received  the  particulars  of  the  Wothlytype  patent. 
We  find  that  many  of  our  correspondents  almost  refuse  to  believe  that  a 
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patent  could  have  been  taken  out  for  the  process.  Our  readers  will  learn 
our  own  opinion  of  the  novelty  of  the  various  items  patented  by  a  perusal 
of  our  leading  article. — Eds.] 


WANTED— A  SPECIMEN. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  of  the  7th 
ultimo  was  an  advertisement  inserted  by  the  United  Association  of 
Photography,  requesting  all  who  desired  a  specimen  print  to  forward 
them  thirty  postage  stamps.  I  did  so ;  I  received  an  acknowledgment 
that  a  specimen  would  be  sent  me  on  the  1st  November.  This  is  now  the 
12th,  and  it  is  still  non  est.  I  have  applied  for  the  same  two  or  three 
times,  and  I  get  no  replies  to  my  letters — only  this,  that  if  I  invest  ten 
guineas  I  may  see  a  specimen.  Kindly  insert  this,  in  the  hopo  that  they 
may  be  induced  to  come  forward  and  fulfil  their  promise. — I  am,  yours,  See  , 
Ross,  Nov.  12th,  18G4.  WM.  H.  WARNER. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  FOR  THE  MAGIC  LANTERN. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Observing  some  remarks  by  a  correspondent  on  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  having  magic  lantern  slides  produced  from  the  negatives  of 
our  celebrated  photographers,  and  a  hope  that  some  enterprising  optician 
would  take  action  to  that  end,  I  beg  to  state  that  I  long  ago  tried,  over 
and  over  again,  to  make  arrangements  for  Mr.  England’s  American, 
Parisian,  and  other  views  ;  a  selection  from  Bedford’s  “Prince  of  Wales's 
Tour  in  the  East;”  and  a  magnificent  series  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  and 
Scilly  Isle  scenery,  by  Archibald  Lewis  Cocke — but  without  success. 
Lately  I  tried  to  obtain  a  particular  series  of  Ferrier  and  Soulier's  views, 
and  then  found  that  these  slides,  sold  for  the  magic  lantern,  are  not 
specially  printed  for  the  purpose,  but  aro  the  best  halves  of  damaged 
stereographs,  which  are  thus  used  up  as  “  a  bj'e  product ;”  and  you  must 
take  what  you  can  get  at  any  given  moment,  and  be  thankful  for  the  same. 

The  offer  I  made  was,  that  if  the  photographers  I  applied  to  would 
supply  me  with  a  negative  from  any  subject  desired,  I  would  enter  into 
an  agreement  that  it  should  bo  used  for  the  production  of  magic  lantern 
views  only,  and  that  I  would  either  pay  for  such  negative  or  give  a 
royalty  on  every  positive  sold.  If  this  had  been  responded  to,  I  believe 
they  would  have  found  that  the  exhibition  of  these  views  by  means  of 
the  magic  lantern  before  large  audiences,  public  or  private,  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  was  by  no  means  a  bad  method  of  advertising  their 
subjects,  and  that  an  increased  sale  of  their  paper  photographs  would 
have  been  the  result. 

In  my  catalogues,  which  have  had  a  very  large  circulation  at  home  and 
abroad,  I  have  stated  that  I  should  be  happy  to  make  arrangements  with 
professional  or  amateur  photographers  for  the  publication  of  photographs 
suited  for  the  magic  lantern,  but  I  never  had  a  single  response  to  this  offer. 
The  onus,  then,  lies  with  the  photographers  and  not  with  the  opticians, 
that  such  desirable  subjects  are  not  obtainable  for  the  magic  lantern. 

Why  this  apathy  ?  Surely  it  cannot  be  considered  infra  dig.  to 
allow  their  works  to  be  published  for  the  magic  lantern,  when  the  educa¬ 
tional  value  of  such  productions  are  considered.  Is  there  a  fear  that 
when  views  are  sold  as  transparencies  greater  facilities  are  offered  to  the 
phonographic  pirate  for  obtaining  spurious  negatives? — a  point  not  to  be 
blinked,  and  for  which  the  ingenious  must  devise  some  method  of  protec¬ 
tion.  As,  however,  one  half  of  a  stereograph  is  sufficient  for  the  magic 
lantern,  any  paper  copy  of  that  half  would  tell  its  own  tale,  and  lead  to 
immediate  detection.  When  reduced  negatives  are  specially  made  for 
the  magic  lantern  from  large  negatives  they  should  be  made  circular,  and 
the  fact  of  the  corners  being  wanting  in  any  pirated  reproduction  would 
be  the  tell-tale,  independent  of  the  probable  difference  in  6ize  from  the 
original  photograph. 

Some  photographers  wish  to  produce  their  own  positives.  To  this  there 
are  several  objections.  1.  At  the  very  time  they  should  be  printing  them, 
during  the  bright  weather,  they  are  better  employed  away  from  home 
taking  negatives.  2.  Under  all  circumstances  (as  I  know  from  expe¬ 
rience),  it  leaves  tho  magic  lantern  slide  publishing  in  a  very-  precarious 
position;  for,  after  cataloguing  and  advertising  a  given  subject,  it  is  a 
lottery  whether  he  gets  a  supply  at  the  time  wanted— a  day  after  the 
fair— or  at  all.  If  thero  is  to  be  a  regular  supply,  a  negative  should  be 
in  tho  hands  of  the  lantern  slide  publisher.  3.  Though  a  man  may  pro¬ 
duce  a  first-class  negative,  and  a  good  paper  positive  from  the  same,  it  is 
a  great  question  whether  he  will  produce  a  clear  transparent  positive,  or 
of  a  tint  suited  for  the  magic  lantern  or  for  colouring.  “  Let  the  shoe¬ 
maker  stick  to  his  last;”  the  operator,  who  is  constantly  employed  in  the 
production  of  magic  lantern  views,  will  produce  a  better  result  and  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  he  who  only  takes  up  the  process  by  fits  and  starts. 

There  is  litt’e  question  that  an  advantageous  field  lies  open  to  our  best 
photographers  if  they  would  make  up  their  minds  to  drop  into  a  new 
groove — one  that  would  open  up  a  new  source  of  profit  from  their  pro¬ 
ductions,  and  at  the  same  time  advertise,  in  a  most  telling  and  costless 
manner,  what  thev  probably  regard  as  their  legitimate  publications. — 
I  am,  yours,  &c.,  *  SAMUEL  HIGHLEY. 

18,  Green-street,  Zeicester-tquare,  London, 

Nov.  8th,  1864. 

P.S. — I  can  supply  your  correspondent  “A”  with  De  la  Rue’s  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  moon. 
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ABOUT  INSURING  NEGATIVES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  wish  to  know  how  the  photographers  in  London 
manage  about  insuring  their  negatives,  as  my  insurance  papor,  which 
came  in  the  other  night,  declares  that  only  one  shilling  will  be  allowed 
for  each  negative  in  case  of  loss  by  fire.  Of  course  I  was  angry  at  this 
barefaced  attempt  to  impose  on  me.  I  cannot  call  it  any  thing  else  than 
an  attempted  imposition,  for  the  glasses  alone  for  my  12x10  negatives 
cost  me  close  on  two  shillings  each,  and  my  double  carte  glasses  fivepence 
each.  Now,  before  you  look  at  the  matter  in  a  general  light,  I  shall  in¬ 
form  you  how  the  case  stands  with  me. 

I  daresay  I  possess  quite  two  thousand  good  negatives.  I  get  twelve 
shillings  per  dozen  for  my  cartes,  and  a  proportionate  price  for  my  larger 
pictures.  Such  being  the  case  I  remonstrated  with  the  company,  through 
their  agent,  but  as  yet  I  can  get  no  redress,  their  argument  being — “  such 
is  our  general  practice.”  If  this  be  their  “  general  practice  ”  I  should  say 
they  will  not  do  much  business  with  photographers. 

If  you  think  this  worth  a  place  in  your  columns,  or  if  you  can  give  me 
an  answer  in  the  place  for  correspondents,  I  shall  feel  much  obliged. — 
I  am,  yours,  &c,  SANDY  SCOTT. 

Fife  Coast,  Nov.  1  kth,  1864. 

[We  cannot  say  what  is  the  London  practice  in  these  matters.  Perhaps 
gome  of  our  readers  can  inform  us. — Eds.] 


THE  GLOVER  FUND. 


£  s.  d. 

Amount  announced  last  week.  .131  13  0 


Per  P.  Mawdsley— 

T,  W.  Green .  1  1  0 

A.  Norman  Tate .  1  1  0 

Per  the  Treasurer- 

Major  Russell  .  5  0  0 

Suetonius  M.  Tod  (Douglas)  110 
Per  Messrs,  Newton — 

J.  MTnnes .  110 

D  Jones .  0  10  0 

W.  Godson .  0  10  0 


£  s.  d. 

Brought  forward . 14117  6 

Per  Messrs.  Milligan  (fcVVharmby— 

The  Staff  of  the  Liverpool 
and  London  and  Globe 


Insurance  Company .  3  3  0 

N.  Milligan  .  1  1  0 

Per  B.  J.  Sayce — 

A.  W.  Lenox .  110 


J.  J.  Pyne  (Manchester)  . .  0  10  6 


£147  13  0 


Carried  forward . £141  17  6  1  — ■  — 

Further  donations  will  be  announced.  Subscriptions  may  be  paid,  by  post-office 
order  or  otherwise,  to  Messrs.  Newton,  16,  Lord-street;  to  the  Treasurer,  J.  A.  Forrest, 
Esq.,  53,  Lime-street,  Liverpool;  or  to  any  of  the  members  of  the  Association. 

Subscriptions  will  also  be  received  at  the  Office  of  The  British  Journal  of  Pho¬ 
tography. 


From  the  LONDON  GAZETTE,  Friday ,  November  11. 

Partnership  Dissolved. 

Harvey,  Reynolds,  and  Fowler,  Briggate,  Leeds,  dealers  in  scientific  apparatus  ; 
as  far  as  regards  R.  J.  Fowler. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Our  Correspondents. — We  are  always  desirous  to  assist  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  those  of  our  less  experienced  readers  who  ask  for  our  aid.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  common  signatures  as  “  An  Amateur,”  “  A  Constant 
Reader,”  and  so  forth,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  _  We  would,  therefore, 
request  our  correspondents  who  seek  information  in  this  column,  to  be  good 
enough  to  append  to  their  letters  the  name  of  the  town  or  district  in  which 
they  reside,  so  that  we  may  be  able,  in  every  case,  to  indicate  the  right 
answer  to  each  inquirer. 

***  On  account  of  the  great  demands  on  our  space,  several  replies  to  cor¬ 
respondents  are  necessarily  left  over  for  a  week. 

S.  S.  (Leven).— Thanks  for  your  complimentary  letter.  We  are  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  vain  to  publish  it,  even  if  it  did  not  contain  invidious  comparisons. 

M.  S.  A.— Eor  the  information  you  require  see  “leader  ”  for  this  week.  The 
paper  is  coated  with  the  sensitive  collodion  in  the  same  way  as  glass  plates. 

Amateur  (Brighton). — Acetate  of  lead  is,  perhaps,  the  best  salt  to  add  to 
gallicacid  in  order  to  give  it  what  our  correspondent  calls  “extraordinary  vivacity.” 

J.  M.  Smith  (Manchester).— The  questions  put  in  your  letter  (which  only 
came  to  hand  at  a  late  hour)  are  so  important  that  we  must  defer  a  full  answer 
to  them  till  next  week. 

R.  S.  (Ipswich). — You  should  read  the  Journal  more  carefully.  All  the 
information  you  seek  about  the  “new  printing  process”  has  already  appeared 
in  the  last  few  numbers,  including  the  present  one. 

S.  G .—I)o  read  more  carefully.  Mr.  Hart,  in  describing  his  test-paper  for 
the  chlorine-toning  bath,  gives  the  recipe  for  the  preparation  of  that  bath  in 
language  sufficiently  intelligible  even  to  a  tyro  in  photography.  See  page  413. 

G.  S.  (Birmingham). — We  cannot  tell  you  where  to  apply  in  London  for  pure 
tannin.  We  have  never  yet  been  able  to  obtain  a  sample  ourselves  ;  but  if  you 
put  the  sample  you  have  got  into  solution  and  keep  it  for  several  days,  and 
thou  filter  from  the  flaky  deposit,  you  will  find  it  answer  very  well. 

J.  S.  (Edinburgh). — You  have  added  too  much  weak  alcohol  to  your  collodion 
and  rendered  it  worthless.  By  giving  the  collodion  longer  time  to  set  before 
immersion  in  the  bath,  and  by  delicate  manipulation,  you  may,  perhaps,  still 
obtain  some  degreo  of  success  with  it.  We  arc  glad  that  our  articles  on  the 
Wothlytype  process  have  prevented  you  from  being  “misled,”  as  you  term 
it,  iuto  a  speculation. 

A  Devon  Amateur. — 1.  The  mistake  you  refer  to  was  a  typographical  error, 
afterwards  corrected.  It  should  have  been  48  grains. — 2.  In  making  your 
pyroxylino  with  such  weak  acids,  you  will  require  to  add  a  larger  proportion  of 
sulphuric  acid,  which  will  prevent  the  solution  of  the  cotton  in  the  mixed  acids. 
— 3.  Wo  can  only  put  your  question — perhaps  Mr.  Wilson  will  reply: — “Would 
Mr.  Wilson,  although  no  longer  among  the  hills,  kindly  let  us  hear  his  voice 
again,  and  say  how  he  manages  to  perform  the  feat,  spoken  of  at  page  410,  of 
tilling  up  the  pinholes  of  his  plates  with  lamp-black,  without  smearing  the  rest 
of  tho  negative  ?” 


C.  J.  B.  (Sunderland). — It  would,  perhaps,  bring  us  within  the  law  of  libel 
to  say  that  the  prospectus  you  enclose  is  an  attempt  at  imposition,  but  surely  wo 
might  be  allowed  to  think  so.  We  advise  you  to  attend  to  your  legitimate 
business,  and  pay  no  heed  to  those  who  ask  a  “consideration”  fur  secret 
“  dodges  ”  which  would  not  bo  worth  a  farthing  to  you.  We  have  no  sym¬ 
pathy  with  adventurers ;  we  will  always  exposo  nefarious  practices  whenever 
we  have  an  opportunity.  We  retain  tho  “  prospectus  ”  as  u  literary  curiosity. 

J.  Y.  T.  (Oldham).— 1.  Dr.  Monckhoven’s  enlarging  apparatus  was  described 
in  our  issue  of  July  1st. — 2.  Possibly  your  nitrato  bath  lias  been  too  long  in 
use,  and  become  surcharged  with  ether  and  alcohol;  or  more  probably  the  sam¬ 
ple  of  collodion  is  in  fault.  A  horny  collodion  will  produce  the  streaky  effect  y.,u 
describe  in  almost  any  bath. — 3.  Lime  toning  doos  sometimes  get  rid  of  the 
little  red  specks  complained  of,  but  a  really  good  sample  of  paper  is  not  liable 
to  them,  whether  you  tone  in  an  acetate  or  carbonate  of  soda  or  lime  bath. — 4. 
The  charge  for  twelve  months’  subscription  for  tho  Journal  is  17s.  4d.  if  sent 
by  post,  or  13s.  unstamped. 

R.  W.  R.  (Aldershot). — The  lens  maker  you  name  has  a  very  high  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  no  doubt  will  furnish  you  with  what  you  require.  The  shorter 
focussed  lens  is  eminently  adapted  for  portraits  of  children,  but  it  is  not  so 
well  adapted  for  general  carte  work  as  tho  other  with  a  longer  focus.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  you  wish  to  bo  well  armed  for  your  work  purchase  both,  bocauso  there  is 
no  lens  that  is  equally  well  adapted  for  all  the  requirements  of  tho  portraitist ; 
but  if  you  only  choose  to  have  one,  we  recommend  No.  2.  With  respect  to  the 
copy  of  a  letter  which  you  were  kind  enough  to  forward  to  us,  wo  keep  it  ia 
reserve  to  “  point  a  moral”  on  a  future  occasion. 

A  Perplexed  Amateur. — Wo  fear  you  will  find  considerable  deterioration 
of  the  actinic  power  in  the  room  you  purpose  occupying,  but  otherwise  we  see 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  good  effects  of  illumination  may  bo  obtainable  therein. 
Our  advice  would  be  to  place  your  model  near  tho  north-east  corner,  and  look¬ 
ing  towards  the  south  or  south-west,  by  which  arrangement  your  camera  will 
have  to  stand  a  little  west  of  tho  window  marked  A,  and  the  background 
somewhat  inclined  with  respect  to  the  wall.  Reflected  light,  if  not  too  strong 
and  properly  subordinated,  is  rather  an  advantage,  giving  transparency  to  the 
shadows ;  but,  if  not  enough  subdued,  it  produces  flatness  of  effect.  In  your 
case  we  question  tho  necessity  of  any  screen,  if  you  arrange  tho  model  us 
indicated;  but  a  trial  will  instantly  elicit  the  information  desired. 

G.  G.  (Birmingham). — The  best  albumen  transparencies,  so  far  as  wc  know, 
are  those  of  Ferrier  and  Soulier,  of  Paris ;  but  they  keep  their  process  a  secret. 
Messrs.  Negretti  and  Zambra  also  publish,  in  this  country,  similar  transpa¬ 
rencies  ;  but  we  regret  to  say  that  they  aro  not  much  moro  communicative  as  to 
their  modus  operandi.  However,  there  is  really  no  necessity  to  have  recourse  to 
albumen,  which  is  peculiarly  liable  to  spots  from  dust,  &c.,  settling  on  the 
film  during  tl$e  process  of  drying.  Equally  good  results  can  be  obtained  with 
dry  collodion  plates  by  modifying  the  proportions  of  citric  and  acetic  acids 
in  the  pyrogallic  developing  solution,  so  as  to  obtain  tho  tone  required.  The 
dry  collodion  process  is  far  simpler  and  much  less  liable  to  failure  than  that, 
where  albumen  is  made  the  sensitive  medium.  You  may  use  a  thin  old  collo¬ 
dion  by  simply  washing  the  plate  after  it  has  been  sensitised  ;  then  drying  and 
exposing  in  contact  with  the  negative.  Develope,  as  usual  in  dry  processes, 
with  pyrogallic  acid,  modified  as  above,  so  as  to  get  the  required  tone,  bearing 
in  mind  that  citric  acid  gives  the  blue  and  acetic  acid  the  brown  tint.  With  new 
collodion  which  docs  not  possess  organic  reactions  it  will  be  necessary,  after 
washing  the  sensitised  plate,  to  coat  it  with  tannin. 

An  Amateur  Photographer  and  a  Four  Years’  Subscriber.— 1. 

A  good  negative  varnish  will  answer  very  well  for  protecting  your  tannin-plate 
transparencies.  Wax,  coloured  red  or  orange,  will  anwer  your  purpose  for 
making  moons.  Apply  it  carefully  with  a  camels’-hair  brush  to  tho  front  of 
the  negative. — 2.  See  article  on  the  “  Toovytype,”  in  the  present  number.  More 
precise  information  will  soon  be  given. — 3.  Lenses  of  six  inches  focus  give  a 
more  natural  effect  to  stereographs  than  lenses  of  only  four  and  a-half  inches ;  ’ 

but  it  is  obvious  that  under  all  circumstances  the  longer-focussed  lenses  cannot  5 
be  used.  When  it  is  possible  to  remove  your  camera  far  enough  away  from 
the  object  to  be  represented,  so  as  to  include  the  whole  picture  on  the  required  < 
size  of  plate,  then,  by  all  means,  use  lenses  of  six  inches  focus  ;  but  if  this  be 
not  practicable,  then  use  lenses  of  such  shorter  focus  as  will  suit  your  require¬ 
ments. — 4.  The  tannin  process,  undoubtedly,  is  the  best. — 5.  Read  Mr.  Cole¬ 
man  Sellers’s  letter  from  Philadelphia  in  the  present  number.  You  will  from 
that  see  how,  by  covering  the  back  of  your  plate  with  wet  red  blotting-paper, 
which  we  lately  recommended,  a  very  long  exposure  may  be  given  to  engravings 
without  any  symptom  of  “  blurring.”  Develope  with  iron,  and  intensify  in  the 
ordinary  way. 
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THE  TOOVYTYPE,  OR  THE  PROCESS  OF  PRINTING 
ON  WHITE  GLASS. 

i  We  have  lately  been  making  some  experiments  in  Mr.  Wenderoth’s 
j  “  Toovytype  process,”  of  which  a  general  sketch  was  given  in  our 
last  number  [ ante  page  458].  The  first  ancl  (as  it  turned  out)  the 
|  only  difficulty  we  had  to  encounter  in  working  out  the  details  of  this 
;  process  was  that  of  procuring  the  proper  quality  of  glass.  The 
opal  glass  generaHy  sold  in  this  country  is  very  irregular  and  lumpy 
on  the  surface,  the  effect  of  which  is  that  the  albumen  cannot  be 
distributed  evenly  over  it ;  and  for  the  same  reason  the  plate  itself 
cannot  be  pressed  in  close  contact  with  the  negative.  This  of  course 
precludes  the  possibility  of  obtaining  a  regularly -printed  and  weU- 
defined  proof. 

The  only  samples  we  could  procure  fit  for  the  purpose  were  at  a 
photographic  warehouse,  from  some  very  old  stock  which  had  never 
previously  been  put  to  any  practical  use,  and  the  only  portion  of  these 
which  could  be  of  any  service  was  that  which  had  been  ground  on 
the  surface,  and  thus  rendered  quite  flat  and  free  from  stride. 

After  selecting  the  glass,  we  found,  after  a  few  preliminary  ex¬ 
periments,  the  foUowing  a  very  convenient  mode  of  operating  : — 

To  Prepare  the  Albumen. — Put  the  whites  of  three  fresh  eggs  into  a 
clean  ten-ounce  bottle ;  add  thirty  grains  chloride  of  ammonium  or 
sodium,  and  three  or  four  drops  of  strong  ammonia.  The  latter  is 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  albumen  more  limpid  and  less  stringy. 
Shake  violently  tiff  the  whole  has  been  been  beaten  into  a  froth. 
Allow  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours ;  then  filter  through  three  or 
four  folds  of  muslin  into  a  smaU  stock-bottle.  The  albumen  is  now 
ready  for  use. 

The  ground  surface  of  the  opal  glass  may  be  prepared  for  receiving 
the  albumen  coating  by  brushing  its  surface,  under  a  running  tap, 
with  an  old  tooth  or  nail-brush  (which,  however,  must  be  free  from 
;  soap,  &c.),  and  then  standing  it  up  to  dry.  When  dry,  pour  on  the 
surface  destined  to  receive  the  image  a  smaU  pool  of  the  prepared 
albumen,  and  spread  with  a  glass  rod  or  camel’s-hair  brush,  taking 
care  to  remove  to  the  side  of  the  plate  all  air-bubbles  and  particles  of 
dust.  Then  tilt  back  into  the  stock-bottle  aU  the  superfluous  albu¬ 
men  in  the  same  way  as  when  finishing  the  coating  of  a  coHodionised 
plate.  When  sufficiently  drained,  stand  up  the  plate  in  a  place  free 
from  dust  on  a  piece  of  clean  blotting-paper,  and  allow  it  to  dry 
spontaneously.  The  film  is  so  excessively  thin  that,  if  dried  by  arti¬ 
ficial  heat,  iridescent  rings  wiU  appear  aU  over  the  surface.  These 
|  rings  do  not  disappear  after  the  subsequent  operations  are  completed. 

To  Excite  the  Film. — After  the  plate  has  become  quite  dry  plunge 
it  into  an  ordinary  seventy-grain  nitrate  of  silver  bath  used  for  ex¬ 
citing  positive  albumenised  paper ;  but  it  must  be  carefully  filtered 
before  use,  because  any  scum  or  dirt  from  it  adhering  to  the  ground 
surface  cannot  afterwards  be  removed  without  danger  to  the  film  of 
albumen.  Allow  it  to  remain  in  the  bath  for  two  minutes,  and  then 
stand  up  in  the  dark  to  dry  spontaneously,  as  before,  on  a  piece  of 
clean  blotting-paper.  In  this  case,  also,  artificial  heat  is  injurious, 
from  its  tendency  to  cause  crystals  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  form  on  the 
surface.  These,  if  present,  wiU  be  plainly  visible  when  the  plate  is 
thoroughly  dry.  In  such  a  case,  they  must  be  removed  by  lightly 


brushing  the  surface  with  a  broad  camel's-hair  bmsh  before  the  plate 
is  placed  in  contact  with  the  negative. 

The  Exposure. — The  printing  is  performed  in  the  same  way  as 
with  the  ordinary  albumenised  paper,  by  placing  the  sensitive  side 
of  the  opal  glass  in  close  contact  with  the  negative  in  the  printing- 
frame,  and  exposing  to  daylight  as  usual.  The  only  difficulty 
attending  this  operation  is  that  we  cannot  lift  up  the  glass,  as  wo 
can  do  with  paper,  to  judge  of  tho  depth  to  which  the  printing  has 
reached.  According  to  our  own  experience,  the  time  of  exposure  re¬ 
quired  when  using  the  above  solutions  is  about  two-thirds  longer  than 
that  necessary  for  paper  prepared  by  the  same  solutions,  or  in  tho 
ratio  of  three  to  five  in  favour  of  the  paper. 

Toning  the  Picture. — When  removed  from  the  printing-frame  tho 
plate  is  well  washed  on  both  sides  under  a  running  tap,  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  removing  aU  the  free  nitrate  of  silver  previous  to  toning. 
The  toning  is  quickly  effected  by  immersing  the  glass  in  an  alkaline 
gold  toning  bath  prepared  by  any  of  the  weU-known  methods.  A 
simple  bath  of  wreak  gold,  rendered  slightly  alkaline  with  bicarbonate 
of  soda,  answers  aU  requirements,  for  there  is  no  chance  whatever 
of  mealiness  or  red  spots  in  the  process. 

Fix  in  strong  hyposulphite  of  soda — say  eight  ounces  to  the  pint  of 
water.  A  strong  fixing  bath  we  consider  important,  because  the 
energetic  solvent  action  of  a  concentrated  solution  on  the  albuminate 
and  chloride  of  silver — which  are  the  only  silver  salts  present,  except, 
perhaps,  the  oxide — prevents  the  possibility  of  hyposulphite  of  silver 
being  formed  in  the  film,  and  thus  laying  the  foundation  of  futuro 
decay.  Five  minutes  in  this  bath  is  sufficient. 

FinaUy  wash  freely  in  plenty  of  water,  and  set  aside  to  dry. 

The  picture  is  now  finished,  and,  if  aH  the  operations  have  been 
carefully  performed,  it  will  be  found  far  superior  to  any  print  from  the 
same  negative  on  albumenised  paper — not  only  in  delicacy  and  har¬ 
mony  of  outline  and  half-tone,  but  in  possessing  an  ivory  sort  of 
softness  in  the  whites  and  a  transparency  in  the  shadows  which  no 
other  printing  process  known  to  us  will  render  nearly  so  well. 

The  class  of  negative  we  have  found  best  suited  for  the  Toovytype 
process  is  that  which  contains  good  detail  and  half-tone,  without 
much  density  in  the  high  lights.  From  the  slowness  of  the  printing 
compared  with  that  of  paper,  negatives  of  too  groat  intensity  are 
somewhat  apt  to  give  chalky  whites,  the  half-tone  terminating  too 
abruptly.  This  we  find  hardly  remedied  by  continuing  the  exposuro 
for  a  longer  period ;  but,  no  matter  how  long  it  bo  protracted,  there  is 
always  a  transparency  in  the  shadows  which  with  similar  depth  of 
printing  on  very  sensitive  paper  would  be  entirely  obliterated  in  one 
black  mass. 

The  ground  wlxite  glass  is  eminently  suited  for  coloured  portraits. 
We  are  assured  by  an  artist  who  lias  made  some  experiments  with 
these  pictures  that  they  take  the  colour  admirably,  and.  when  finished, 
they  possess  aH  the  transparency  and  brilliancy  of  ivory  minia¬ 
tures. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  experiment  on  pohshed  white  glass  plates, 
from  being  unable  to  obtain  any  specimens  free  from  the  irregularities 
of  surface  already  referred  to,  which  render  them  unfit  for  being 
placed  in  close  contact  with  a  negative.  But  no  doubt  if  there  arise 
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a  demand  for  this  style  of  portraiture  there  will  soon  be  a  plentiful 
supply. 

The  process  on  ground  opal  glass  is  not  altogether  new  in  this 
country.  On  December  3rd,  1863,  Mr.  Forrest,  of  Liverpool,  read 
a  paper  on  the  subject  at  a  meeting  of  the  Historic  Society  of 
Lancasliire  and  Cheshire,  and  also  showed  some  specimens  by  Mr. 
Helsby.  In  this  paper  no  details  whatever  were  given,  nor  infor¬ 
mation  on  other  points  connected  with  these  pictures  which  might 
have  been  serviceable  to  other  photographers.  From  what  we  can 
gather  from  Mr.  Forrest’s  remarks  they  were  intended  to  be  Hewed  as 
transparencies. 

- ^ - 


REMARKS  ON  THE  BLURRING  OF  THE  NEGATIVE 

IMAGE. 

In  a  recent  number  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  two 
extracts  from  the  letter  of  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes  which  accompanied  his 
prints  were  inserted.  In  that  letter  he  alludes  to  the  phenomenon 
of  blurring  in  a  very  humourous  manner.  I  quite  enjoyed  the  read¬ 
ing  of  his  remarks.  Although  he  mentions  a  long  list  of  materials 
he  does  and  does  not  employ,  he  seems  not  to  understand  why  he  so 
completely  escapes  this  annoyance ;  neither  have  the  Editors  of  the 
Journal  made  any  comments  in  order  to  clear  up  this  seeming 
anomaly. 

Mr.  Hughes  employs  simply  iodised  collodion.  Others,  he  says, 
use  bromide  and  iodide.  Major  Russell  has  used  bromide  alone, 
and  finds  it  less  liable  to  blurring  than  bromo-iodide,  but  he  pro¬ 
duced  a  thick  film.  Is  bromide  less  liable  to  tliis  defect  than  iodide  ?  I 
think  I  can  safely  say  it  is  not,  witli  the  same  proportions  of  each  and 
the  same  bath.  Major  Russell  has  found  blurring  to  accompany  the 
collodio-albumen,  gelatine,  gum,  and  all  the  dry  processes  he  has 
tried.  There  seems  to  be  a  fatality  with  him.  I  have,  I  should  say, 
developed,  and  seen  developed,  many  thousands  of  dry  iodide  plates, 
and  it  is  only  on  the  most  trying  occasions  that  this  defect  occurs ; 
while  with  bromide  alone  tliis  defect  very  often  occurs  under  much 
less  trying  circumstances. 

I  have  not  had  much  experience  with  the  dry  processes  generally. 
I  commenced  experimenting  in  dry  photography  with  Dr.  Hill 
Norris  some  eight  or  nine  years  ago.  Satisfactory  results  were  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  process  now  being  worked  by  the  company,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  I  have  not  had  a  desire  to  change  from  one  process  to 
another,  when  I  was  enabled  to  obtain  all  that  could  be  wished. 
My  own  experience  with  iodide  and  bromide  is  this :  to  diminish 
blurring  to  its  minimum  the  sensitive  film  should  have  a  maximum 
thickness.  But,  perhaps,  it  would  be  difficult,  for  various  reasons,  to 
meet  the  most  extreme  cases  hi  this  way,  and  recourse  will  have  to 
be  had  to  extraneous  assistance ;  but  for  all  ordinary  photographic 
purposes  a  good  thick  film  will  be  sufficient. 

There  may  be  more  reasons  than  one  why  Mr.  Hughes  has  escaped 
this  trouble.  1.  He  may  have  a  pretty  good  quantity  of  iodide  in  the 
collodion;  or— 2.  He  may  not  employ  more  iodide  than  other  photo- 
giaphers,  but  may  make  Iris  pyroxyfine  of  such  a  quality  as  to  give 
a  good  thick  film  with  the  usual  quantity  of  iodide.  3.  He  may  add 
more  pyroxyline  to  the  same  measure  of  the  solvents  than  others. 
4.  It  may  so  happen  that  his  pictures  were  taken  under  circum¬ 
stances  of  light  unfavourable  for  the  production  of  blurring.  5.  All 
the  above  may  have  been  combined  with  the  use  of  iodide  alone  in 
his  collodion. 

Flora  the  above  notes  it  would  appear  that  blurring  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  an  attendant  on  the  use  of  tannin,  though,  from  want  of  ex¬ 
perience,  I  cannot  deny  but  that  tannin  may  have  some  tendency  to 
cause  the  film  to  dry  more  transparent  than  the  preservatives  of 
other  processes. 

.  -but  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  bromide  of  silver  in  collodion 
gives  a  film  which,  when  viewed  by  reflected  light,  has  a  tolerably 
thick  appearance,  yet,  when  viewed  by  transmitted  light,  will  have 
considerable  transparency.  When  dried  it  appears  more  transparent 
still ;  and  if  tannin  has  a  tendency  to  cause  bromide  films  to  dry 
more  transparent  than  other  preservatives  do,  such  films  are  but 
little  qualified  to  arrest  the  passage  of  light. 

Had  Mr  Hughes  been  inspired  with  a  desire  for  shorter  exposures, 
and  had  adopted  the  use  of  bromide,  to  say  nothing  more,  I  fancy  he 
would  have  been  obliged  to  employ,  with  others,  the  super-ingenious 
means  to  escape  this  annoyance. 

But  still  some  photographers  may  argue  that  they  are  and  are  not 
uoubled  with  blurring  under  similar  circumstances  of  fight  and  yet 

se  tho  same  collodion.  I  have  shown  in  my  second  communication 
this  subject  that  photographers  generally  are  in  the  habit  of 


pouring  the  same  collodion  on  and  off  the  plates,  and  in  the  course 
of  time  it  will  become  much  thicker,  especially  in  warm  weather. 
Plates  prepared  with  it  at  first  will  not  have  so  thick  a  film  as  sub¬ 
sequent  ones,  and,  as  a  consequence,  will  be  more  liable  to  blurring.  | 
This  would  occur  with  the  wet  process,  but  of  course  the  dry  process 
would  give  tliis  defect  in  excess  b}'  reason  of  the  induced  transparency 
from  drying  with  a  preservative. 

Mr.  Swan,  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Notts ,  suggests  that  the 
back  of  the  glass,  before  sensitising,  be  ground  to  prevent  blurring,  i 
Mr.  Sutton  recommends  that  this  ground  surface  be  afterwards  var-  | 
nished  in  order  to  restore  it  as  much  as  possible  to  its  original  state.  i 
so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  printing.  Certainly,  by  destroying  the  I 
smooth  surface  of  the  glass  its  power  of  reflecting  distinct  images  will 
also  be  destroyed,  but  its  power  of  reflecting  indistinct  images  of  actinic 
or  diffused  fight  is  not  thereby  destroyed.  The  tendency  of  such  a 
surface  would  be  to  weaken  the  reflection  locally,  but  it  would,  at  the 
same  time,  tend  to  extend  it  farther  into  the  picture. 

I  have  shown,  on  a  former  occasion,  that  glass  ground  and  black¬ 
ened  is  the  most  perfect  state  of  a  glass  plate  to  prevent  internal  re¬ 
flection.  But  there  is  a  considerable  difference  between  a  black  and  | 
white  surface,  whether  rough  or  smooth.  The  surface  of  a  sheet  of 
glass,  whether  rough  or  smooth,  must  of  necessity  reflect  the  same 
kind  of  fight  as  that  which  it  receives,  except  in  such  cases  as  polari-  j 
sation.  In  my  first  experiments  the  roughening  of  the  back  surface  \ 
suggested  itself ;  but  seeing  it  still  reflected  white  light,  an  experiment 
was  not  considered  necessarj'.  I  therefore  blackened  it  with  a  view 
of  absorbing  the  fight,  and  found  internal  reflection  completely  pre¬ 
vented.  This  course  would  only  be  necessary  in  the  most  extreme 
cases. 

The  latest  and  most  scientific  objection  to  the  reflection  theory  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  last  number  of  the  Notes.  I  will  not  say  it  is  a  far¬ 
fetched  theory,  for  on  minds  purely  theoretical  it  may  have  some 
influence.  It  is,  so  to  speak,  a  substitution  objection.  The  writer, 
in  explaining  the  cause  of  blurring,  ascribes  it  to  inflection  or  diffrac¬ 
tion.  Diffraction  or  inflection — which  terms  are  synonymous — 
means  that  when  a  ray  of  fight  passes  the  edge  of  a  solid  body  or 
through  an  aperture,  it  is  made  to  deviate  from  the  rectilinear  path ; 
or,  in  other  words,  fight  coming  in  contact,  during  its  passage,  with 
an  edge,  is  said  to  be  interfered  with  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  it 
to  start  from  that  point,  as  though  it  were  an  original  seat  of  illumi¬ 
nation.  Talcing  the  undulatory  theory  as  correct,  a  wave  of  fight,  in 
passing  an  edge,  is  considered  to  be  so  interfered  with  as  to  cause  the 
ether  on  either  side  of  the  edge  to  be  set  in  motion,  and  so  exhibit 
the  phenomenon  of  fight.  This  action  is  what  I  understand  the  writer 
to  mean.  The  atmosphere,  therefore,  becomes  illuminated  on  eacli 
side  of  the  edge  for  some  distance,  and  then  proceeds  to  the  camera, 
which,  like  an  obedient  but  thoughtless  servant,  takes  all  in — good  ■ 
or  bad. 

Supposing  this  theory  of  blurring  correct,  what  means  can  be 
adopted  to  prevent  diffraction  from  taking  place  ? — for  unless  tliis  is 
prevented  photographers  have  no  remedy.  Making  the  back  of  the  I 
plate  non-actinic  can  never  influence  it,  nor  any  alteration  of  the  j 
chemicals  prevent  it.  The  cause  is  outside  the  camera,  and  no  attempt 
at  prevention  inside  will  ever  succeed.  I  must  confess  the  task  to  be  ' 
too  great  for  me  to  undertake,  and  must  leave  it  to  more  competent 1 
heads  to  find  a  remedy. 

The  writer  of  these  lessons  is  evidently  aware  of  the  reflection 
theory.  He  mentions  it  incidentally  with  other  remedies,  and  then 
passes  on  to  show  how,  to  his  mind,  the  effect  of  blurring  is  produced. 
He  also  points  to  a  fact  that  the  optical  image  on  the  ground  glass  of 
the  camera  may  be  sometimes  seen  blurred,  and  that  sometimes 
blurring  will  occur  on  the  picture  when  it  is  not  seen  on  the  ground 
glass.  Here  the  writer  ignores  the  internal  reflection  of  the  ground 
glass  also,  as  it  is  an  oversight  similar  to  Mr.  Swan’s  when  he  recom¬ 
mended  the  back  of  the  photographic  tablet  to  be  ground  to  prevent 
internal  reflection.  Those  who  have  tried  the  effect  of  coating  the 
back  of  the  plate  with  a  non-actinic  substance  to  prevent  internal 
actinic  reflection,  can  easily  perceive  that  that  kind  of  blurring  which 
is  influenced  by  such  treatment  is  evidently  not  produced  by  diffrac- 1 
tion,  or  any  other  action  than  that  of  reflection. 

If  cases  in  which  an  effect  similar  to  what  is  now  known  as 
blurring  should  arise  in  spite  of  the  remedy  for  internal  actinic  reflec-  j 
tion,  there  will  be  reasons  then  for  attributing  it  to  inflection  or  j 
diffraction ;  and  if  photographers  will  be  land  enough  to  be  on  the 
look  out,  and  call  the  attention  of  their  fellow  workers  to  it,  I,  for 
one,  shall  thank  them  for  such  information. 

The  writer  of  the  lessons  above  referred  to  makes  mention  of  the  ! 
photograpliic  ghost  and  halation  as  well  as  blurring,  all  of  which  he  ! 
proposes  to  prevent  by  tailing  the  picture  only  when  the  sun  is  oppo¬ 
site  the  back  of  the  camera.  Blurring,  and  the  ghost,  as  he  calls  it,  | 
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nay  be  influenced  by  such  an  arrangement  of  the  light ;  but  how 
lalation  can  be  prevented  by  observing  the  same  rules  I  am  at  a  loss 
,o  imagine.  .  Halation  is  of  very  common  occurrence  in  the  photo¬ 
graphic  studio,  where  the  light  is  never  permitted  to  come  direct  from 
he  back  oi  the  sitter,  but  always  either  from  the  front  or  side,  or 
50 tli ;  1  therefore,  the  light  is  always  directed  hi  the  manner  he 
idvises,  and  yet  halation  is  a  frequent  visitor. 

j  I  have  before  stated  that  the  fault  in  question  is  influenced  by  the 
|  manner  in  which  the  view  is  illuminated.  But  no  particular  mode 
pf  lighting  will  secure  perfect  freedom  from  blurring  at  all  times; 
for,  with  the  same  view  and  mode  of  lighting,  films  of  little  opacity 
will  allow  blurring  to  be  produced,  while  films  of  greater  opacity  will 
not  allow  the  picture  to  be  blurred  at  all. 

!  There  would  not  appear  to  be  that  unanimity  of  opinion  on  this  sub- 
!  ject  that  one  could  desire.  According  to  a  report  of  one  of  the  meet- 
ingsof  the  North  London  Photographic  Association,  Major  Russell  sent 
a  number  of  negatives  to  show  how  blurring  might  be  avoided.  The 
Chairman  could  detect  which  side  of  the  negatives  was  blurred  and 
which  side  was  not.  Mr.  Simpson  is  reported  to  say  that  both  sides 
were  blurred,  and  also  the  one  on  orange  glass.  This  is  a  most 
singular  state  of  affairs.  It  is  quite  a  curiosity ;  and  cannot  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  unless  it  be  considered  that  one  party  was  looking  for  one 
tiring  and  the  other  for  something  else.  It  reminds  one  of  an  old 
saying  of  two  persons  who  supposed  themselves  to  be  talking  of  the 
same  thing,  but  it  turned  out  that  one  was  speaking  of  Moses  and 
the  other  of  his  breeches  ! 

The  blurring  that  is  influenced  by  an  alteration  of  the  back  of  the 
i  plate  would  appear  to  be  different  to  that  which  occurs  when  fine  lines 
run  into  one  another :  the  latter  may  be  due  to  lateral  deposition.  The 
extent  to  which  the  former  spreads  itself  is  sometimes  so  great  as  to 
cover  the  whole  breadth  of  large  trees  in  the  foreground  of  12  X  10  pic¬ 
tures,  and  sometimes  I  have  seen  the  light  of  the  sky  spread  itself  lialf- 
an-inch  or  more  over  the  hills  in  the  distance.  The  action  which  Mr. 
Simpson  speaks  of  would  appear  to  be  very  limited,  while  the  action 
of  reflection  has  scarcely  any  limits ;  and  therefore  the  two  phenomena 
are  as  unhke  each  other  in  them  effects  as  they  are  certainly  hi  cause. 

Before  concluding  I  must  notice  one  argument  urged  by  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  reflection  theory  which  I  cannot  coincide  with,  and  that 
is  the .  supposition  of  the  back  of  the  film,  in  processes  such  as  the 
collodio-albumen,  being  less  sensitive  than  the  front.  Those  who 
oppose  the  reflection  theory  might  turn  this  to  account  by  arguing 
thus  : — Seeing  that  the  film  is  very  transparent  the  light  must  easily 
jpenetrate  it,  and  be  reflected  from  the  back  surface  of  the  glass  to  the 
amder  surface  of  the  insensitive  portion  of  the  film.  It  would  not 
! signify  whether  the  back  of  the  film  was  sensitive  or  not,  the  light 
would  penetrate  it  a  second  time  as  it  did  in  the  first  instance,  and 
so  expose  that  portion  of  the  film  which  was  sensitive.  There  must 
be  something  wrong  somewhere.  There  would  be  more  reason  in 
Mr.  Ross’s  suggestion,  that  visually  one  film  might  be  more  transpa¬ 
rent  than  another,  and  yet  in  an  actinic  point  of  view  be  less  so ;  but 
even  this  is  conjecture.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Major  Russell 
has  found  the  collodio-albumen  process  allows  of  blurring.  Not 
having  had  much  experience  in  the  dry  processes  generally  I  cannot, 
therefore,  reason  upon  them  but  from  hearsay,  and  can  only  speak 
with  anything  like  confidence  so  far  as  my  own  experience  has 
,  gone. 

I  am  much  pleased  to  observe  in  the  last  number  of  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography  that  our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  have  been  examining  the  reflection  theory,  and  found  it  has 
:  enabled  them  to  produce  effects  hardly  possible  before.  It  would 
l  appear  that  Mr.  Coleman  Sellers  has  been  experimenting  with  ground 
glass,  and  found  with  the  subjects  he  was  taking  that  it  influenced 
the  pictures  for  the  better.  This  ■would  probably  be  the  case,  as  the 
Toughened  surface  would  disperse  the  small  amount  of  light  which 
passed  through  the  film  over  a  greater  area  and  weaken  it,  but 
which,  if  allowed  to  take  its  usual  course,  would  have  been  confined 
within  narrower  limits,  and  have  done  mischief.  It  must  be  observed, 
however,  that  he  was  not  dealing  with  such  great  contrasts  of  light 
ns  are  sometimes  met  with  in  tailing  views,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  grinding  of  the  back  of  the  glass  would,  I  should  think, 
be  sufficient,  wlfile  objects  with  greater  contrasts  would  require  the 
ground  actinic  surface  to  be  non-actinic.  It  must  also  be  borne  in 
1  mind,  in  mailing  experiments  of  this  sort,  to  take  into  account  the 
opacity  of  the  sensitive  film.  G.  Marlow. 

P.S.— In  a  letter  just  received,  Major  Russell  accounts  for  liis 
being  troubled  with  blurring  more  than  others.  He  prefers  taking 
his  views  with  the  sun  on  the  side,  and  sometimes  nearly  in  front,  of 
the  camera.  This  would  be  the  most  favourable  condition  of  the 
light  to  produce  blurring. 


A  BATCH  OF  IMPORTANT  QUERIES  ON  DRY-PLATE 
PROCESSES. 

Gentlemen,— Last  year  I  took  with  me  to  Italy  about  one  hundred 
stereo-size  dry  plates,  one-half  of  them  being  modified  Pothc-rgill,  and 
the  other  half  tannin.  The  former  were  almost  all  failures  ;  they ’were 
rapid,  but  weak  and  very  foggy.  The  latter,  almost  without  exception, 
gave  good  negatives.  Certain  defects,  however,  occurred ;  and  as  I  am 
about  to  start  again  with  another  hundred  (all  tannin  plates,  of  course,  this 
time)  I  beg  the  benefit  of  your  advice  to  avoid  them. 

Query  1.— One  only  of  my  previous  tannin  plates  gave  me  the  pinhole 
development,  but  I  attribute  that  to  intensifying  too  rapidly,  and  hope  to 
avoid  it,  accordingly,  hereafter.  Is  this  the  right  cause  i 

Query  2.— My  first  serious  trouble  is  the  transparent  spots.  I  had  but 
few,  certainly— perhaps  half-a-dozen  in  the  lot ;  but  one  is  quite  enough 
to  spoil  a  picture.  The  late  Mr.  John  Glover,  in  your  number  of  October 
7th,  suggests  for  these  spots  a  remedy  which  at  the  same  time  makes  the 
film  adhere  better  to  the  glass,  viz.,  a  mixture  of  dilute  albumen  and 
tannin  dissolved  in  water,  with  a  little  honey.  Can  this  mixture,  which 
rapidly  undergoes  spontaneous  decomposition,  be  expected  to  preserve  a  plate 
for  any  length  of  time,  even  if  applied  immediately  after  mixing  f 

Query  3. — Last  year,  before  proceeding  to  Italy,  I  tried  the  addition  of 
a  little  albumen  to  a  solution  of  tannin,  to  which  alcohol  was  added  as 
in  Major  Russell’s  formula.  I  thought  it  might  free  it  from  imi  m 
The  solution  seemed  to  answer  well ;  but  I  had  not  sufficient  time  to  test 
its  advantages,  and  preferred  sticking  closely  to  Major  Russell's  instruc¬ 
tions  as  given  in  his  book.  Do  you  think  these  transparent  spots  may  be 
avoided  by  treating  the  tannin  with  kaolin,  as  described  in  your  lust  number  ; 
and  do  you  know  any  one  who  has  tested  it  ?- 

Query  4. — The  addition  of  glycerine  and  of  honey  has,  I  believe,  1  <  on 
recommended  to  increase  the  sensitiveness,  although  I  cannot  find  the 
proportions  in  your  back  numbers.  Do  they  do  so  ? 

Query  5. — Another  defect  I  occasionally  experienced  was  a  tendency  to 
fogging.  Mr.  Glover  recommended  a  bath  of  bromide  of  cadmium,  and 
another  bath  afterwards.  By  this  plan  the  traceof  bromidemustbeconstantly 
altering  with  every  plate.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  add  a  trace  of  bromide 
to  the  tannin  solution  itself,  and,  if  so,  how  much,  ? 

Query  6. — My  pyrogallic  acid,  when  treated  as  described  bjr  Major 
Russell,  soon  turns  brown.  Can  you  tell  me  the  cause  ? 

I  trust  you  will  excuse  me  for  troubling  you  with  so  many  questions. 
It  is  not  because  I  am  too  lazy  to  try  experiments  myself,  for,  like  most 
amateurs,  lam  always  trying  something;  but  unfortunately  my  chemical 
knowledge  is  limited,  and  I  have  now  no  time  left.  As  soon  as  I  have 
your  reply,  I  must  prepare  my  plates,  pack  up  my  traps,  and  start  for  the 
“  eternal  city.” — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  M.  SMITH. 

Manchester. 

[The  above  queries  are  of  so  important  a  nature,  and  so  closely 
allied  to  others  which  are  continually  being  put  to  us  on  the  same 
subject,  that  we  have  had  no  hesitation  in  deferring  to  the  judgment 
of  Major  Russell,  who  may  be  considered  the  facile  princeps  in  such 
matters.  His  replies  to  the  several  queries  are  appended.— Eds.' 

Query  1. — Pinholes  occur  in  all  processes  from  various  causes,  but 
tannin  plates  prepared  with  bromide  exclusively  or  principally  should 
be  more  free  from  this  defect  than  wet  collodion.  Nitrate  of  silvt  r 
having  but  little  solvent  action  on  bromide  of  silver,  is  not  like  ly  to 
eat  a  transparent  spot  round  a  minute  speck  of  dust,  especially  as  it 
is  not  left  long  on  the  film  to  be  concentrated  by  evaporation. 
Again :  I  have  never  seen  on  a  bromide  film  the  needle-shaped  on  b- 
tals  which  so  often  form  pinholes  in  films  containing  much  iodide. 
One  fault  which  produces  pinholes  seems  peculiar  to  bromide  of  sil¬ 
ver.  This  shows  itself  in  the  form  of  gelatinous  lumps,  which  look 
as  if  they  had  been  pushed  out  from  the  interior  of  the  film.  A  cer¬ 
tain  cure  for  this  evil  is  to  make  the  bath  stronger  or  the  collodion 
weaker.  I  have  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  pinholes  produced  by  intensify¬ 
ing  too  quickly,  but  think  that  I  have  known  such  a  thing  to  occur 
by  the  formation  of  minute  blisters,  which  afterwards  broke. 

Query  2. — I  have  taken  great  pains  to  discover  the  cause  of  the 
transparent  spots,  and  have  little  doubt  that  they  are  formed  by  some 
soluble  matter  left  in  small  holes  in  the  glass.  These  spots  appear 
most  frequently  in  films  which  are  porous  and  sensitive  all  through. 
The  best  way  to  avoid  the  evil  is  to  wash  the  plates  well  after  clean¬ 
ing  ;  drain,  or  wipe  them  nearly  dry ;  rub  them  over  with  tripoli 
which  has  been  washed  on  a  filter  with  greatly  diluted  nitric  acid, 
and  then  with  clean  water,  and  set  them  up  to  dry.  Before  being 
used  the  glasses  cau  be  polished  quite  clean  in  a  few  seconds  with  a 
felt  rubber.  A  substratum  of  india-rubber  diminishes  the  chance  of 
slight  impurities  causing  spots,  and  the  use  of  albumen  on  the  film 
prevents  the  spread  of  the  noxious  matter,  so  that  a  spot  which 
would  otherwise  spoil  the  picture  appears  quite  insignificant  Tim 
late  Mr.  Glover  called  my  attention  to  the  good  effects  of  albumen. 
About  a  week  previously  I  had  tried  the  effect  of  pouring  dilute  albu¬ 
men  over  a  plate  after  the  tannin  had  been  only  slightly  washed  from 
its  surface,  and  washing  oft'  the  albumen  again.  The  effect  was  that 
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the  picture  was  very  bright  and  free  from  specks,  but  sensitiveness 
ancl  intensity  were  diminished.  On  Mr.  Glover’s  recommendation  I 
tried  the  mixture  of  tannin  and  albumen  several  times  in  different 
proportions,  but  always  with  the  result  just  described. 

The  tannin  coagulates  the  albumen  and  makes  it  very  thick  and 
opaque ;  but  I  do  not  see  why  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  plates 
should  be  injured,  as  of  course  the  mixture  must  be  thoroughly 
washed  off  again.  This  point,  however,  does  not  seem  worth  test¬ 
ing,  as  the  following  method  appears  to  be  much  better : — After 
washing  in  three  distilled  waters  apply  to  the  film  five  minims  of 
white  of  egg  in  one  ounce  distilled  water  (one  part  in  ninety-six). 
This  liquid  may  contain  from  twenty  to  forty  grains  to  the  ounce  of 
bromide  of  potassium.  The  effect  of  the  albumen  does  not  depend  on 
any  action  on  it  by  the  nitrate  of  silver,  as  previously  soaking  the  plate 
in  solution  of  bromide  makes  no  difference ;  when  this  has  been  done, 
it  matters  but  little  whether  the  solution  of  albumen  contain  a  large 
amount  of  bromide  or  none,  as  salt  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  film 
is  easily  removed  by  washing.  The  bromide  used  with  the  albumen 
makes  the  image  a  little  brighter  after  the  same  amount  of  washing. 

When  albumen  was  first  tried  in  this  way  it  not  only  strengthened  the 
film  and  made  it  closer,  so  as  to  conceal  spots,  but  strangely  enough  it 
considerably  increased  sensitiveness,  and  gave  a  tendency  to  fogging. 
Tins  last  may  be  counteracted  by  reducing  the  time  in  the  bath  to 
five  minutes,  and  washing  for  only  a  few  seconds  after  applying  the 
albumen — say  fifteen  seconds  under  a  stream  of  water,  or  dipping 
five  to  ten  times  in  a  bath  of  common  water.  After  slightly  rinsing 
with  distilled  water  the  tannin  is  to  be  applied,  and  only  washed  long 
enough  to  remove  the  oily  appearance.  Tins  treatment  suits  collo¬ 
dion  containing  three  to  five  grains  pyroxyline,  eleven  of  bromides, 
and  one  of  iodide.  If  any  difficulty  be  found  in  washing  off  the  albu¬ 
men  and  tannin  without  causing  fog  by  removing  too  much  of  the 
soluble  salts,  the  proportion  of  iodide  may  be  increased.  I  find  that 
collodion  containing  four  grains  of  iodide  and  nine  of  bromides,  requires 
ten  minutes  in  a  sixty-grain  bath,  and  more  washing  than  that  con¬ 
taining  only  one  grain  of  iodide,  to  produce  full  sensitiveness.  The 
increase  of  iodide  seems  to  diminish  intensity.  A  few  hours’  soaking 
will  make  the  plates  fog  in  developing. 

Query  3. — I  think  it  probable  that  the  treatment  with  kaolin  is  a 
good  plan,  hut  have  always  found  that  keeping  for  some  time  in  solu¬ 
tion  with  alcohol  or  oil  of  cloves  (to  prevent  mould)  purified  the 
tannin  sufficiently.  I  have  never  seen  any  reason  for  supposing  that 
the  tannin  could  cause  spots,  unless  it  contained  lumps  of  foreign 
matter,  and  were  dried  on  the  film  of  collodion. 

Query  4. — -I  have  not  found  honey  or  glycerine  to  increase  sensi¬ 
tiveness.  I  always,  except  occasionally  for  experiment,  wash  off  the 
tannin,  and  hr  this  way  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  any  such  addition 
would  make  much  difference.  I  have  not  tried  honey  as  a  final  wash, 
hut  think  it  not  unlikely  that,  if  so  greatly  diluted  that  it  did  not 
keep  the  film  perceptibly  moist,  it  might  be  useful  in  very  hot,  dry 
weather.  I  have  made  many  trials  of  glycerine  in  the  last-mentioned 
way,  but  the  best  result  was  that  it  sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  did  no 
harm — -probably  when  too  much  soluble  bromide  had  been  left  in  the 
film.  The  usual  effect  of  one  or  two  drops  in  one  ounce  of  water  is 
to  cause  fogging. 

Query  5. — I  have  already  described  what  I  consider  the  best  means 
of  avoiding  fog.  The  effect  of  mixing  the  bromide  with  the  tannin 
I  tried  long  ago,  but  it  did  not  answer.  The  presence  of  a  soluble 
bromide  on  the  surface  of  the  film  in  anything  like  sufficient  quantity 
to  prevent  fog  interferes  with  the  action  of  the  tannin,  and  sensitfvu- 
ness  and  intensity  are  diminished. 

As  far  as  I  can  judge  from  many  courses  of  carefully- conducted 
experiments,  the  soluble  salt  which  is  necessary  to  keep  the  image 
clear  cannot  be  advantageously  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  collodion. 
The  best  condition  appears  to  he  when  the  surface  is  nearly  freed  from 
the  salt,  leaving  more  of  it  below,  so  that  it  comes  out  gradually  during 
development.  As  there  appears  to  be  no  known  method  of  preparing 
sensitive  dry  plates  with  iodide  alone,  it  would  seem  that,  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  is  necessary  to  excite  and  wash  to 
exactly  the  right  extent  with  any  quick  dry  process.  If  this  condi¬ 
tion  be  observed,  and  the  plates  are  clean,  I  think  that  the  method 
which  I  have  described  will  be  found  as  certain  as  any.  I  find  that 
plates  prepared  in  this  way  are  more  sensitive  and  more  certain  than 
those  I  can  produce  by  any  other  dry  method.  I  have  not  yet  tried 
them  against  wet  collodion. 

Query  (>. — The  alcholic  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  should  change 
but  very  little  in  colour.  After  keeping  in  a  nearly  empty  bottle  for 
months  it  should  show  no  perceptible  colour  when  diluted  to  two  or 
three  giains  to  the  ounce.  The  alcohol  should  be  anhydrous  if 
possible,  and  a  few  drops  of  ether  should  he  added.  A  little  of  some 
anhydrous  acid  in  fine  powder,  shaken  up  in  the  alcohol,  would  pro 


bahly  be  an  improvement,  if  it  contained  a  trace  of  any  alkaline 
matter,  such  as  Mine,  and  the  bottle  should  stop  well. 

I  have  not  quite  finished  an  investigation  of  the  effects  of  soluble 
salts  in  the  film,  but  the  latest  experiments  seem  to  show  that  iodide 
of  potassium  is  very  nearly  twenty  times  more  energetic  than  bro¬ 
mide  of  potassium.  A  final  wash  of  an  iodide  or  a  bromide  answers 
better  when  albumen  has  been  used  than  when  it  has  not.  It  is 
ahnost  impossible  to  know  when  the  soluble  salts  arc  entirely 
removed  from  the  film ;  the  longer  the  washing,  as  far  as  I  have 
tried  it,  the  more  salt  is  required  to  keep  the  imago  clear. 
In  the  last  trial  four  plates  were  excited  ten  minutes  in  a  sixty-grain 
bath,  treated  with  albumen,  well  washed,  and  then  soaked  for  ninety- 
six  hours  ;  then  washed  well  again,  and  the  tannin  applied,  and  well 
washed  off  again.  Two  of  the  plates  were  then  covered  with  solution 
of  bromide  of  potassium,  T4S  gr.  to  the  ounce,  and  the  other  two  with 
iodide  of  potassium  7's  gr.  to  the  ounce.  The  solutions  were  poured 
on  and  oft’  many  times,  and  left  to  soak  into  the  films  for  a  considera¬ 
ble  time,  and  the  plates  were  then  set  up  to  dry.  They  were  exposed 
in  pairs  simultaneously.  Both  kinds  produced  tolerably  good  nega¬ 
tives  ;  were  sensitive,  but  not  bright  enough ;  and,  as  is  always  the 
case  when  enough  salt  to  prevent  fog  is  not  present,  were  deficient 
ha  intensity.  The  iodide  was  in  rather  too  small  proportion  to  have 
the  same  effect  as  the  bromide,  for  the  latter  had  kept  the  image  a 
trifle  clearer ;  but  the  two  were  scarcely  distinguishable  by  transmitted 
light.  I  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  combining  sensitiveness,  clearness, 
and  intensity  by  an  application  of  salt  to  the  surface  of  the  film,  after 
removing  it  by  exciting  and  washing.  This,  at  first  sight,  would  seem 
to  be  the  most  certain  way,  but  I  doubt  whether  it  would  be  found  so 
practically,  even  if  it  otherwise  answered  well,  on  account  of  the 
great  difficulty  of  entirely  removing  the  soluble  salts,  and  of  knowing 
to  what  extent  they  are  removed. 

It  has  been  said  that  tannin  is  a  sensitiser.  In  the  way  in  winch 
I  have  always  used  it  it  is  so,  practically,  for  very  little  could  be 
developed  without  it.  We  know  so  little  about  the  way  in  which  the 
light  produces  the  invisible  image,  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
what  is  a  seiasitiser.  Some  recent  experiments  seem  to  favour  the 
idea  that  tannin  really  is  one,  and,  if  so,  albumen  is  also  a  sensitiser. 
If  the  dilute  albumen  already  described,  containing  a  large  amount 
of  soluble  bromide,  be  poured  over  a  part  of  a  plate  -which  has  been 
previously  washed  and  soaked  in  solution  of  bromide,  after  washing 
again,  drying,  and  exposing,  a  good  image  may  be  developed  on  the 
albumenised  part,  while  the  other  part  will  show  but  a  veiy  faint 
trace  of  the  sky.  Tannin  applied  after  washing  off  the  albumen 
greatly  improves  the  picture,  especially  in  intensity.  Without  the 
tannin  it  is  a  Fotliergill  plate,  and  it  thus  appears  that  good  and 
sensitive  plates  may  be  produced  by  tins  process  without  any  trace 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  even  on  a  new  and  inorganic  collodion  contain¬ 
ing  little  or  no  iodide.  It  would  seem  that  nitrate  of  silver  has  been 
thought  necessary  because  too  much  albumen  was  used.  Any  great 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  albumen  beyond  one  in  ninety-six 
retards  development  when  the  albumen  has  not  been  in  contact  with 
nitrate  of  silver.  Mr.  Fotliergill,  some  years  ago,  knew  that  a  very 
dilute  solution  of  albumen  would  answer  in  his  process ;  but  I  am 
not  aware  that  so  weak  a  solution  as  I  have  described  has  been  tried 
without  nitrate  of  silver.  This  may  be  worth  the  attention  of  those 
who  practise  the  process.  The  carbonate  of  ammonia  developer  will 
probably  be  found  most  suitable.  C.  Russell. 


ON  A  NEW  TONING  BATH  FOR  POSITIVES. 

Some  experiments  which  I  made  some  time  since  resulted  in  the 
discovery  of  a  new  toning  hath  for  positive  silver  prints,  which  worked 
so  easily  and  pleasantly  that  I  have  since  used  it  a  good  deal,  and 
believe  that  it  may  be  found  acceptable  to  other  photographers.  It 
owes  its  activity  to  the  use  of  benzoic  acid,  which,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  j 
has  not  previously  been  employed  for  this  purpose.  It  is  prepared 
as  follows 

Three  or  four  grains  of  caustic  potash  are  dissolved  hi  water,  in  a 
glass  vessel,  ancl  the  solution  is  supersaturated  -with  benzoic  acid. 
The  exact  quantity  of  the  acid  is  unimportant,  provided  that  rather  1 
more  than  enough  to  saturate  the  alkali  is  added.  The  first  portion 
of  acid  dropped  into  the  potash  dissolves  instantly,  and  when  a  fresh 
addition  refuses  to  dissolve  after  a  few  moments,  it  may  be  concluded 
that  the  alkali  has  been  saturated,  and  that  enough  has  been  added. 
The  solution  is  then  to  he  warmed  till  the  remaining  acid  dissolves. 
Three  or  four  grains  of  neutral  chloride  of  gold  in  solution  are  then 
added,  and  the  whole  diluted  so  as  to  form  a  bath  of  eight  to  twelve 
ounces,  according  as  a  sti*onger  or  weaker  bath  is  preferred  by  the 
operator ;  also  according  to  the  season  and  temperature. 
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The  bath  thus  prepared  is  ready  for  immediate  use,  and  has  excel¬ 
lent  keeping  qualities.  I  have  never  found  that  any  toning  bath 
could  be  counted  on  with  positive  certainty  for  producing  precisely 
the  same  effects  after  standing  for  some  days ;  but  I  can  say  for  this 
that  I  have  found  it  at  least  as  constant  as  any  other.  Albumenised 
paper  is  toned  by  it  to  nearly  the  same  warm  shades  as  with  the 
acetate  of  soda  bath. 

It  might  naturally  be  expected  that  this  hath  would  have  a  certain 
resemblance  in  its  effects  to  the  acetate  of  soda  bath,  and  such  is 
certainly  the  case.  I  have  made  a  benzoate  and  an  acetate  bath  side 
by  side,  and  have  toned  successive  prints  alternately  in  each ;  and,  for 
j  exacter  comparison,  have  cut  prints  in  half,  and  toned  one-half  in 
each  bath.  Whilst  the  action  was  very  similar,  the  comparison 
resulted  in  favour  of  the  benzoate  bath  as  the  most  certain  and 
,  regular  of  the  two. 

With  albumenised  paper  the  shade  of  colour  produced  by  the 
benzoate  bath  was  almost  exactly  the  same  as  with  the  acetate  bath. 
But  with  some  specimens  of  plain  paper  an  entirely  different  tone 
was  obtained — a  peculiar  and  beautiful  shade,  unlike  any  other  that 
I  have  seen,— a  deep  golden  brown.  A  brown  tone  in  photographic 
prints  is  generally  very  unpleasing  and  undesirable.  There  is  a  very 
familiar  shade  of  brown  that  is  often  got  by  bad  photographers  when 
they  mean  to  get  purple-black.  But  this  brown  is  very  different,  and 
;  for  certain  purposes— -especially  for  views — would  be  very  appropriate, 
and  give  a  pleasing  variety. 

Some  careful,  experiments  made  as  to  the  permanence  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  obtained  in  this  way  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  the  same 
as  that  afforded  by  the  acetate  toning,  and  neither  better  nor  worse. 
In  one  respect  this  bath  differs  materially,  as  will  be  observed,  from 
the  acetate  bath— that  it  is  an  acid  bath,  whilst  the  latter  is  either  a 
neutral  or  an  alkaline  bath,  according  as  crystallised  or  fused  acetate 
of  soda  is  used  to  make  it.  The  benzoate  bath  is  the  only  really  good 
acid  bath  which  I  know  of.  It  requires  no  particular  over-printing 
like  a  bath  acidulated  with  a  more  active  acid ;  but  in  this  respect  it 
stands  about  upon  the  same  ground  as  the  neutral  baths,  probably  in 
consequence  of  the  feebly  acid  character  of  benzoic  acid. 

Whilst  I  recommend  this  new  bath  on  the  ground  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  those  beautiful  shades  of  warm  purple-black  which  seem  so 
appropriate  for  landscape  photography,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that, 

1  for  general  purposes,  the  pure  plain  neutral  hath  of  colourless  proto - 
;  chloride  of  gold  will  eventually  drive  out  all  the  mixtures  made  up 
with  such  materials  as  the  so-called  chloride  of  lime,  a  mixture  of 
caustic  lime,  chloride  of  calcium,  and  hypochlorite  of  lime  in  uncer- 
|  tain  proportions,  which,  with  or  without  other  fanciful  admixtures, 
enter  into  many  of  the  toning  messes  of  the  day. 

To  my  mind  there  has  been  published  nothing  so  satisfactory  on  the 
the  subject  of  toning  as  the  careful  studies  of  MM.  Davanne  and 
Girard,  and  I  fake  the  more  pleasure  in  saying  this  as  I  have  felt 
obliged  to  differ  from  them  on  some  points,  particularly  as  to  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  yellow  compound  of  sulphide  of  silver  with  organic 
matter.  And  I  especially  agree  with  them  as  to  the  advantages, 
theoretical  and  practical,  of  simple  plain  neutral  toning  baths. 

Philadelphia,  November  1,  1864.  M.  Carey  Lea. 


ON  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SENSITIVENESS  OF  CERTAIN 
COMBINATIONS  OF  IRON  AND  URANIUM.* 

Very  beautiful  purple  prints  may  be  obtained  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner  : — 

Dissolve  some  nitrate  of  uranium  in  plain  collodion  (if  much  of  this 
salt  is  added  a  light  precipitate  is  formed,  which  may  be  dissolved  by 
the  addition  of  a  little  ether),  and  then  pour  the  solution  over  the 
paper.  ■  When  dry,  expose  it  to  light  under  a  negative,  wash,  and 
tone  in  a  bath  of  neutral  chloride  of  gold.  The  toning  takes,  place 
much  more  rapidly  if  the  dish  be  warmed  a  little.  The  paper  is  ren¬ 
dered  highly  sensitive  by  adding  a  very  little  carbonate  of  soda  to  the 
;  collodion.  The  liquid  should  he  shaken,  and  the  light  yellow  preci¬ 
pitate  allowed  to  settle.  Paper  coated  with  this  collodion  is  quite  as 
sensitive  as  paper  prepared  with  the  chloride  of  silver. 

When  albumenised  paper  is  used,  the  print  is  very  brilliant.  But 
1  the  nitrate  of  uranium  has  the  disagreeable  property  of  penetrating 
into  the  substance  of  the  paper,  and  hence  it  is  difficult  to.  keep  the 
j  print  on  the  surface.  It  is  on  this  account  that  uranium  printing  has 
not  yet  found  its  way  into  the  regular  photographic  ateliers.  I  have 
obtained  better  results  by  employing  the  nitrate  with  a  solution,  of 
arrowroot ;  the  prints  are  then  very  vigorous,  and  sharper  than  with 
the  simple  nitrate.  I  have  also  found  some  other  salts  of  uranium 
which  do  not  penetrate  the  paper,  but  which  remain  on  the  surface. 

*  Concluded  from  page  449. 


These  are  the  malate,  the  aconitate,  the  citrate,  and  the  tartrate  of 
ammoniated  uranium.  These  salts  give  the  paper  a  yellow  coating 
which  is  as  brilliant  as  albumen.  By  the  action  of  light  this  coating 
becomes  brown.  The  acetate,  malate,  citrate,  and  formiate  of  am¬ 
moniated  uranium  are  the  most  sensitive.  The  succinate,  lactate, 
aconitate,  and  anitate  are  the  least  sensitive.  The  oxalate  changes  very 
slowly :  this  salt  acts  very  nearly  as  the  oxalate  of  iron.  The  chloride 
of  uranium  is  as  sensitive  as  the  nitrate.  The  yellow  uranatc  of 
ammonia  becomes,  very  slowly,  a  little  darker  under  the  inlluencc  of 
light. 

Very  vigorous  prints  may  be  obtained  on  paper  coated  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  malate  of  uranium  and  starch.  This  coating  is  glossy  like 
albumen.  But  the  mixture,  which  at  the  outset  is  transparent,  be¬ 
comes  opaque  after  a  few  hours,  and  it  is  not  possible  any  longer  to 
dissolve  it  by  heating. 

No  change  results  from  the  addition  of  the  oxalate  of  iron  to 
certain  uranium  salts.  A  print  on  the  aconitate  of  uranium  becomes 
quite  metallic  in  the  bath  of  chloride  of  gold.  A  mixture  of  the 
acetate,  formiate,  and  citrate  of  uranium  with  a  sizing  of  starch  gave 
me  some  very  beautiful  prints. 

Instead  of  toning  the  prints,  the  chloride  of  gold  can  be  added  hi 
a  small  quantity  to  the  salts  of  uranium.  In  this  case  very  vigorous 
prints  may  be  obtained  in  the  printing-frame.  These  blue  prints  can 
be  toned  to  a  purple  in  a  solution  of  the  chloride  of  tin. 

The  experiments  detailed  above  were  made  some  weeks  ago.  To¬ 
day  I  have  continued  them,  and  I  have  reached  a  very  simple  pro¬ 
cess,  which  gives  superior  results.  With  a  sizing  of  starch,  prepared 
by  dissolving  powdered  tapioca  in  warm  water,  I  mix  the  solutions  of 
citrate  of  uranium  and  chloride  of  gold.  By  means  of  a  sponge  I 
coat  some  paper  with  it  until  it  is  brilliant  like  albumen  paper ;  after 
having  dried  it  in  the  dark  some  prints  are  made  from  a  positive. 
The  prints  have  all  the  vigour  and  delicacy  of  albumen  prints,  the 
paper  being  very  sensitive.  A  slight  dampness  increases  its  sensi¬ 
tiveness.  In  order  to  fix  them  I  wash  them  in  rain  water  until  the 
ground  of  the  prints  loses  its  yellow  colour.  Their  tone  is  a  blue- 
black,  which  can  be  changed  to  a  purple  in  a  solution  of  the  chloride 
of  tin. 

This  process  is  so  simple,  and  the  results  already  obtained  are  so 
promising,  that  I  earnestly  desire  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
progress  of  photography  would  give  some  attention  to  it  and  publish 
their  results. 

The  citrate  of  ammoniacal  uranium  can  be  easily  prepared  thus : — 
Precipitate  some  uranate  of  ammonia  by  adding  ammonia  to  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  nitrate  of  uranium.  Wash  the  precipitate  with  distilled 
water,  and  dissolve  it  in  citric  acid.  Too  much  chloride  of  gold  must 
he  avoided,  and  the  mixture  must  not  bo  heated  too  much,  as  the 
gold  is  reduced  by  heat.  P-  E.  Liesegano. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  NOTES  ON  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS. 

The  Wothlytype  and  Swan’s  Carbon  Processes. 

In  looking  over  the  proceedings  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Ber¬ 
lin,  as  published  in  the  Photographischc  Mittheilungen.  I  notice  that 
Herr  Schlatter  brings  severe  charges  against  Hen-  Wothly's  new 
method  of  positive  printing  for  turning  yellow  and  fading,  and  Dr. 
Vogel  assents  with  respect  to  the  tmth  of  the  former  charge.  Herr 
Wothly  himself  seems  to  admit  it  in  a  card  which  he  publishes,  but 
asserts  that  he  has  discovered  a  new  method  of  fixing  which  obviates 
the  difficulty.  ... 

In  some  experiments  which  I  made  last  winter  with  uranium 
printing,  it  became  perfectly  evident  to  me  that  a  portion  of  uranium 
always  remained  even  in  those  parts  of  the  paper  which  had  been 
most  completely  protected  from  the  action  of  light ,  as.  for  example,  in 
the  high  lights  of  very  strong  negatives  of  engravings,  in  which  the 
lights  were  almost  absolutely  opaque.  I  can.  therefore,  readily  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  trouble  experienced ;  and  the  conclusion  to  which  I  came 
at  the  time  of  making  the  experiments  just  referred  to  was  that  ura¬ 
nium  offered  an  unfavourable  basis  for  photographs  pTOCCmQO,  Still 
I  by  no  means  assert  that  Hen-  Wothly  may  not  have  found  means 
of  obviating  this  difficulty ;  and  if  he  have  done  so  successfully,  he 
will  deserve  great  credit  for  his  ingenuity.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  better  process  than  the  silver  one  now  in  use  is  urgently 
wanted,  and  anyone  who  will  supply  it  may  justly  claim  a  pecuniary 
as  well  as  an  honorary  reward,  if  his  process  will  lighten  the  trouble¬ 
some  work  which  is  now  requisite. 

The  question  whether  Hen  Wothly  has  found  an  effectual  means 
of  preventing  his  prints  from  turning  yellow  by  time  is  one  which 
will  excite  no  small  interest ;  and  unless  he  finds  the  means  of  per- 
fectlv  removing  the  uranium  from  the  portions  of  his  pictures  v  hich 
are  not  acted  upon  by  light,  the  presumption  would  seem  to  be  against 
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him.  As  to  whether  he  can  do  it  or  not,  I  can,  of  course,  offer  no 
opinion,  as  even  his  original  process,  without  the  last  modifications, 
has  not  reached  me;  but  I  would  propose  the  following  as  the 
best  means  of  testing  the  question : — Select  an  average  negative  with 
strong  high  lights — as,  for  example,  a  view  with  a  dense  shy.  Print 
from  it  by  the  Wothlytype  process,  and  fix  by  the  improved  method. 
Cut  out  about  a  square  inch  of  high  light,  burn  it  carefully,  and 
introduce  the  ashes  into  a  bead  of  microcosmic  salt  on  a  platinum 
wire.  Fuse  thoroughly  before  the  blow-pipe.  Observe  if  a  yellow¬ 
ish-green  bead  is  obtained  in  the  oxidation,  and  a  clear  green  in  the 
reduction  flame.  Or,  better  still,  take  a  considerable  quantity  of  the 
high  light,  and  digest  it  for  a  day  or  two  with  strong  nitric  acid. 
Evaporate  the  filtrate  gently  to  dryness;  exhaust  it  with  ether. 
Evaporate  the  ether  to  dryness  in  contact  with  a  little  microcosmic 
salt,  and  fuse  this  before  the  blow-pipe  as  before. 

It  will  be  a  matter  of  no  small  interest  to  see  Herr  Wothly’s  speci¬ 
fication,  and  learn  the  precise  point  upon  which  he  relies  to  establish 
originality ;  for  the  idea  of  printing  with  uranium  and  developing  with 
gold  is  very  old,  and  to  be  found  in  most  of  our  larger  text  books. 
The  use  of  collodion  as  a  vehicle  for  sensitising  is  one  of  the  tritest 
ideas  of  photography,  and  its  employment  for  giving  a  fine  surface  to 
paper  is  also  very  familiar.  Presumably,  therefore,  the  method  of 
fixing  is  the  point  on  which  the  patentee  relies  to  establish  his  claim. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  without  interest  to  observe  that  it  is 
scarcely  probable  that  any  absolutely  new  discoveries  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  will  be  made  in  photography.  The  fact  of  the  sensibility  or 
insensibility  to  light  of  ahnost  every  known  chemical  compound  has 
been  determined ;  and  the  moment  that  the  sensibility  of  any  com¬ 
pound  is  known,  its  applicability  to  some  sort  of  a  positive  process  is 
so  evident  that  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  is  true  that 
chemistry  is  daily  making  us  acquainted  with  new  substances ;  but 
these  new  substances  are  chiefly  organic,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that 
almost  every  substance  that  has  been  applied  to  photography  has 
been  a  salt  of  either  a  metallic  oxide  or  of  a  metallic  acid.  It  is, 
therefore,  most  probable  that  whatever  further  strides  photography 
may  make  will  be  rather  in  the  direction  of  improving  and  combining 
that  which  is  already  known,  than  in  the  development  of  anything 
wholly  new. 

Of  all  the  novelties  now  before  the  public,  the  carbon  processes  are 
by  far  the  most  promising.  Mr.  Swan’s  latest  work  is  so  excellent 
that  to  say  that  it  is  equal  to  the  best  silver  printing  is  insufficient 
praise.  Even  aside  from  all  questions  of  permanency,  it  is  more 
artistic  and  more  pleasing.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  this 
work  should  be  encumbered  by  a  patent,  and  Mr.  Blair’s  observa¬ 
tion  seems  to  have  much  justice  in  it : — That  where  a  number  of 
persons  have  successively  contributed  each  his  essential  idea  and 
step  towards  the  building  up  of  a  new  process,  it  is  unjust  that  any 
one  should  advance  exclusive  claims  because  his  contribution  chances 
to  be  the  last.  But  with  the  vast  amount  of  intelligence  that  is  at 
work,  it  is  quite  likely  that  something  will  yet  be  brought  out  better 
and  simpler  than  Mr.  Swan’s  method,  excellent  as  that  is. 

I  enclose  a  description  of  a  toning  bath  for  positives,  which  I  have 
used  for  some  time,  and  found  very  satisfactory.  It  will  be,  I  pre¬ 
sume,  equally  suitable  for  toning  Wothlytype  prints,  should  the  pro¬ 
cess  become  fairly  introduced,  as  for  ordinary  silver  prints. 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  7th,  1864.  M.  Carey  Lea. 


SKETCHES  OF  EMINENT  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


JOSEPH  NICEPHORE  NIEPCE.* 

Ix  the  calm  retreat  of  the  paternal  home,  surrounded  by  those  who 
loved  him,  and  freed  from  those  material  cares  which  too  often  rob 
the  man  of  genius  of  the  best  part  of  his  time,  and  tarnish  the 
freshness  of  his  nobler  thoughts,  Niepce  felt  a  growing  conviction 
that  it  might  be  possible  for  him  to  add  somewhat  to  the  sum  of 
human  knowledge  if  he  applied  himself  diligently  to  a  series  of  ori¬ 
ginal  investigations.  So,  without  any  definite  idea  as  to  whither  the 
path  would  lead,  or  what  might  be  the  reward  of  his  endeavours,  he 
set  out  resolutely  on  the  search. 

At  first,  as  sometimes  happens,  he  made  a  mistake  in  the  road. 
His  brother  was  much  interested  in  mechanical  experiments,  and  very 
naturally  his  attention  was  turned  in  the  same  direction.  Together 
t  n‘\  iincnted  various  ingenious  machines,  which,  however,  did  not 
result  in  any  direct  practical  benefit  to  either  of  them.  But  in  1806 
they  united  m  taking  out  a  patent  for  a  machine  which  they  called  a 
p\ i  eolophosc,  and  which  gained  for  them  a  complimentary  letter 
trom  Carnot.  Still  later  they  constructed  a  hydrostatic  pump,  which 

*  Continued  from  page  433, 


they  soon  abandoned  in  order  to  follow  up  other  suggestions;  in  other  i 
words,  they  left  the  field  of  mechanics  and  entered  upon  that  of  I 
chemistry. 

They  began  by  some  investigations  ns  to  the  means  of  utilising  I 
the  pastel,  and  they  succeeded  in  extracting  from  it  a  beautiful 
colouring  matter,  which  compared  very  favourably  with  indigo.  On 
tliis  occasion,  viz.,  in  1811,  M.  de  Montalivet,  then  Minister  of  the  .1 
Interior,  encomaged  them  in  their  investigations,  and  appointed  a 
special  commission  to  examine  and  report  upon  their  discovery.  ] 
About  this  time  the  elder  brother  left  France,  and  Niepce  remained  I 
to  pursue  his  scientific  researches  alone. 

The  period  was  now'  drawing  near  when  his  investigations,  by  I 
taking  a  new  direction,  were  to  lead  to  an  unexpected  result.  Tho  I 
labours  in  which  he  had  hitherto  been  engaged,  notwithstanding  I 
the  results  actually  gained,  seemed  to  have  been  mainly  useful  in 
preparing  and  strengthening  his  mind  for  a  more  serious  grappling  I 
with  the  unknown  forces  of  nature.  Lithography  had  just  been 
invented,  and  the  discovery  had  been  received  with  enthusiasm ;  for  I 
it  was  supposed  that  it  would  be  for  art  what  painting  had  been  for  a 
literature.  Everybody  was  infatuated  with  lithography,  and  wished 
to  experiment  in  the  new  art.  Niepce  felt  the  common  desire ;  but  I 
it  was  very  difficult  for  him,  in  lids  isolated  position,  to  obtain  stone 
of  a  proper  quality,  and  it  was  besides  very  expensive.  He  had 
observed,  howrever,  as  he  took  his  customary  walks,  heaps  of  stone 
along  the  pubhc  highwray,  which  were  intended  to  be  broken  for  mend-  1 
ing  the  road,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  some  of  them  possessed  the 
proper  requisites  for  lithographic  purposes;  so,  having  collected 
some  of  the  larger  pieces,  lie  commenced,  by  using  numerous 
varnishes,  a  long  series  of  fruitless  experiments. 

The  stones  were  not  sufficiently  homogeneous ;  acids  attacked  them 
unequally;  and  the  effort  to  use  them  for  lithography  had  to  be  aban¬ 
doned.  But  Niepce  was  not  a  man  to  stop  because  of  difficulties ;  ho 
merely  turned  his  attention  in  another  direction,  and  sought  to  dis-  1 
cover  some  other  substance  which  would  answrer  liis  purpose  better 
than  any  sort  of  stone.  He  succeeded  to  a  certain  extent  by  using 
tin;  and  in  1813  he  attempted  to  invent  a  substitute  for  the  litho¬ 
graphic  pencil.  Then  a  new  and  strange  idea  took  possession  of 
him ;  he  imagined  that  it  might  be  possible  by  means  of  the  action  of 
light  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  required  design.  From  this  moment  he 
thought  of  nothing  else.  He  felt  confident  that  he  was  at  last  in  the 
right  road — that  he  had  found  his  vocation,  so  he  set  to  work  with  a 
new  enthusiasm, 

As  stated  above,  it  was  in  1813  that  Niepce  first  conceived  the 
idea  of  the  possibility  of  fixing,  in  a  permanent  manner,  an  image 
formed  by  the  action  of  light.  His  first  notion  -was  to  try  to  obtain 
the  faithful  copy  of  an  engraving  on  the  polished  surface  of  a  block 
of  tin,  by  the  effect  of  light  upon  a  sensitive  coating  applied  to  the 
surface  of  the  tin.  The  political  events  of  1814  interrupted  for  a 
time  his  scientific  labours ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  he  resumed 
them  again.  His  success  for  some  years  was  small ;  but  it  seems  to 
have  been  sufficient  to  keep  his  faith  alive,  and  to  stimulate  him  to 
renewed  exertions,  in  spite  of  obstacles  which  would  have  completely 
discouraged  men  of  a  less  sanguine  temperament,  He  was  alone,  •! 
poor,  in  a  small  provincial  town,  unsupplied  with  the  proper  means 
for  scientific  investigation,  and  was  regarded  by  most  of  those  around 
him  as  a  wild  enthusiast,  vainly  attempting  the  impossible.  Still  he 
struggled  on,  instructed  by  partial  successes  and  many  failures, 
until,  in  1822,  he  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  on  polished  tin  and  on 
glass  faithful  copies  of  engravings  by  the  aid  of  a  bitumenous  varnish 
sensitive  to  light.  A  portrait  of  Pope  Pius  VII.,  reproduced  upon 
glass,  was  so  well  done  as  to  excite  the  admiration  of  all  those  to 
whom  it  was  shown.  In  1824  he  succeeded  in  fixing  upon  his  pre¬ 
pared  plates  the  images  formed  by  a  camera.  The  results  were  ex¬ 
ceedingly  imperfect,  but  the  grand  problem  was  solved. 

His  mind  at  this  time  was  so  pre-occupied  with  the  idea  of  render¬ 
ing  Iris  invention  useful  as  an  aid  to  engraving,  that  he*  does  not 
seem  to  have  contemplated  any  other  application  of  it.  The  im¬ 
pressions  he  obtained  appeared  to  him  to  be  so  well  adapted  either  to 
serve  as  a  basis  for  engraving  or  as  a  substitute  for  it,  that  he 
attempted  to  use  them  in  this  way  himself,  although  he  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  art.  The  results  of  his  own  experiments  induced 
him  to  seek  the  acquaintance  of  a  regular  artist.  Accordingly  he 
entered  into  a  correspondence  with  a  skilful  engraver  of  Paris,  M. 
Lemaitre,  who  still  survives.  It  was  just  at  tliis  tune  also — 
viz.,  in  1826 — that  M.  Daguerre,  having  learned  that  Niepce  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  experiments  on  light  by  means  of  the  camera,  and  being 
himself  much  interested  in  perfecting  the  camera,  wrote  to  him  in 
order  to  learn  what  he  had  succeeded  in  accomplishing,  as  will 
more  fully  appear  in  the  course  of  the  interesting  correspondence  we 
shall  submit  to  our  readers  in  the  succeeding  article. 
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WOTHLYTYPES  AND  CAMEOS. 

Mr.  Seely,  editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Photography,  after 
quoting  two  articles  from  our  contemporaries,  the  one  on  the 
“  Diamond  Cameo  Photography”  and  the  other  on  the  “  Wotlily- 
type,”  gives  his  English  brethren  a  smart  rap  on  the  knuckles,  and 
blames  them  for  certain  Munchausen-like  qualities  which  we  have 
generally  been  taught  to  consider  more  characteristic  of  our  friends  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  Editors  of  The  Beitish  J ouknal 
of  Photogbaphy  can  only  answer  for  themselves,  and  in  this  case  they 
plead  not  guilty  to  the  charge  of  “  drawing  the  long  bow.”  Let  those 
whom  the  “  cap  fits  ”  put  it  on  and  wear  it.  Mr.  Seely  says : — 

“  The  authors  of  these  articles  would  make  us  believe  that  great  good 
luck  has  lately  come  to  our  art  of  photography.  The  ‘  diamond  cameo 
photograph’ — we  pause  to  take  our  breath — is  to  supersede  the  carte ; 
the  "Wothlytype  ‘  is  of  immense  importance  and  amounts  to  a  revolution 
in  the  art  of  photography.’  __ 

“  If  our  English  brethren  were  not  so  much  in  the  habit  of  drawing  the 
long  bow,  we  should  be  in  a  better  mood  to  join  them  in  their  rejoic¬ 
ings  over  the  new  inventions.  We  cannot  easily  keep  out  of  mind  the 
history  of  the  score  of  carbon  processes  now  defunct,  each  of  which  in 
turn,  we  are  told,  would  revolutionise  our  art. 

“But  in  the  case  of  the  diamond  cameo  photograph  no  mystery  is 
sought  to  be  made  of  it,  and  every  reader  can  form  an  opinion  of  the 
merits  of  the  picture.  Is  it  artistic  ?  We  remember  to  have  seen  many 
Daguerreotypes  where  several  views  of  the  same  face  were  made  on  one 
plate,  and  it  never  occurred  to  us  that  such  pictures  were  generally  desir¬ 
able  ;  it  is  certain  that  the  public  never  called  for  them.  We  might  think 
favourably  of  the  alleged  cameo  effect  on  seeing  it  well  executed,  but  we 
would  not  at  all  be  likely  to  believe  that  people,  generally,  would  prefer 
that  style  to  the  plain  carte. 

“  The  Wothly  invention  has  been  mysteriously  talked  of  for  a  long  time, 
and  no  clue  was  given  of  its  nature  ;  hence  we  have  ignored  it  till  now. 
It  seems  to  be  a  modification  of  the  well-known  uranium  printing  process. 
But  as  it  calls  for  collodion,  silver,  and  gold,  we  doubt  its  economy ;  and, 
as  it  is  probably  a  development  process,  we  doubt  the  perfection  of  its 
results.  We  have  made  many  experiments  in  collodionising  paper,  with 
little  satisfaction.  The  collodion  film  and  paper  are  substances  of  such 
different  mechanical  and  chemical  properties  that  it  6eems  to  us  a  very 
difficult  thing  to  get  them  together  and  to  keep  them  so  during  the 
necessary  washing  and  drying.  Moreover,  the  film  often  becomes  brittle 
by  the  lapse  of  time-— a  fact  which  we  have  never  seen  in  print. 

“  To  sum  up  the  whole  matter.  Here  are  inventions  of  commendable 
novelty  and  interest ;  they  are  worthy  of  publication  and  praise.  Had 
they  been  sent  to  us  for  this  Journal,  we  would  have  found  room  for  them, 
and  should  have  encourged  the  ingenious  inventors  to  keep  on  experi¬ 
menting.  It  is  likely  that  each  process  has  its  points  of  utility.  They 
add  to  the  stock  of  knowledge  and  promote  the  progress  of  our  art.  We 
ought  to  have  more  of  such  things.  If  a  new  process  be  not  really  useful, 
it  is  still  a  fact  worth  recording.  Give  us  all  the  carbon  processes,  the 
i  uranium  and  iron  processes,  and  the  gimcracks  in  the  styles  of  pictures, 

!  but  please  have  some  respect  for  nervous  people,  and  use  more  caution 
in  firing  upon  the  public  such  heavy  words  as  ‘superseding’  and 
‘revolution.’  ” 


($iwtorial  Cable. 


Naudin’s  Portfolio. — Edited  by  Hamilton  Hume. 

Office :  124,  Brompton-road,  London. 

The  idea  here  adopted  by  M.  Naudin  of  publishing  a  monthly  “  Pho¬ 
tographic  Portfolio  ”  has  been  often  attempted  before,  and  for  the 
most  part  with  little  success.  To  those  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of 
photography  the  causes  of  failure  are  very  obvious.  In  the  first 
I  place,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  produce  first-class  photographs  by  our 
ordinary  methods  of  printing  at  the  price  charged  for  this  “  Portfolio,” 
so  as  to  leave  a  margin  for  profit.  Secondly,  a  work  like  this  cannot 
be  made  popular,  in  the  wide  sense  of  the  word,  for  the  reason  that 
photographic  printing  is  such  a  slow  affair  that  it  would  take  over 
three  years  to  turn  out  ten  thousand  copies  of  one  negative  at  the 
rate  of  ten  per  diem.  A  sale  of  five  hundred  copies  (at  the  same 
rate)  would  entail  a  preliminary  printing  extending  over  more  than 
eight  weeks.  Before  this  time  had  expired  probably  the  novelty  of 
!  the  object  or  personage  represented  would  have  passed  away.  It  is 
1  true  that  duplicates  from  negatives  can,  by  certain  well-known  pro- 
'  cesses,  be  produced ;  but  these  (if  the  original  negative  be  a  fine  one) 
are  always  inferior  to  the  first ;  and  for  this  reason  we  should  be 
sorry  to  see  them  put  forth  to  the  public  as  illustrations  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  photographic  art. 

Without  naming  other  causes  which  militate  against  the  popular 
theory  of  cheap  photographic  reproductions,  we  may  only  mention 
a  fact  which  the  public  do  not  yet  sufficiently  apprehend.  It  is  this : — 
the  negative  or  matrix,  as  a  general  rule,  constitutes  only  a  very  small 


portion  of  the  expense  incurred  in  their  production  when  a  great  many 
copies  are  required.  In  this  respect  it  is  very  different  from  block 
and  plate  printing. 

But  we  are  rather  wandering  from  our  subject.  The  work  before 
us  comprehends  a  view  of  Gadshill  Place,  the  residence  of  Charles 
Dickens,  Esq.  The  size  is  about  10£  X  « inches.  Li  the  somewhat  too 
distant  foreground  is  represented  a  group  of  several  celebrities  in  the 
literary  world,  who,  it  may  be  presumed  from  their  odd  arrangement, 
were  posed  for  the  camera  by  an  artist  of  the  brush.  The  house 
itself  is  a  very  commonplace  affair.  Under  the  best  of  circumstances 
it  could  not  constitute  an  artistic  picture;  and  is  only  interestin' r  as 
being  the  residence  of  a  man  of  great  literary  mark,  and  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood  as  being  the  scene  of  one  of  the  early  freaks  of  Prince  llal, 
recorded  in  Shakespeare’s  “authentic  history.”  Appended  to  this 
view  is  a  concise  and  cleverly- written  account  of  the  house  and  its 
surroundings,  by  Mr.  Hume. 

Another  folio  of  M.  Naudin’s  work  contains  four  carte-sized  pictures 
of  Mr.  Tom  Taylor,  Secretary  to  the  Poor  Law  Board,  and  the  well- 
known  dramatist;  Mr.  Webster,  of  the  New  Adelphi  Theatre,  and 
father  of  the  Dramatic  College;  Mrs.  Wood,  the  authoress  of 
“  Danesbury  House,”  and  other  popular  works ;  and  Capt.  Blakelev 
of  “big  gun”  celebrity.  These  are  all  fair  specimens  of  card  pic¬ 
tures,  neither  very  good  nor  very  bad;  but  the  cliief  feature  attached 
to  them  is  a  short  sketch  of  the  personages  represented,  so  handily 
arranged  that  it  may  be  cut  out  horn  the  leaf  and  attached  to  the  bac  k 
of  the  cards,  should  it  be  found  desirable  to  mount  them  in  an  album. 

We  wish  the  “Portfolio”  of  M.  Naudin  all  success;  but  we  think 
it  is  hardly  possible  for  him  to  produce  at  a  profit  the  highest  class 
photographs  for  the  price  at  which  this  is  announced,  seeing  that 
otherwise  the  whole  “  getting  up”  of  the  work  is  extremely  good. 

The  Chasseur  D’Afrique,  and  Other  Tales. 

By  Hugh  Mulleneux  Walmsley, 

Colonel  Imperial  Ottoman  Army;  author  of  “Journal  of  a  Bashi  Bazoul;,"  “  SI:  t  tehee 
of  Algeria  Durivg  the  Kabyle  ! Car." 

London  :  Chapman  and  Hall. 

The  only  claim  which  this  volume  has  to  our  notice  is  the  fact  that 
it  is  illustrated  by  photographs.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  Colonel 
Walmsley  is  the  first  who  has  attempted  the  ardous  task  of  illus¬ 
trating  a  work  of  imagination  by  means  of  the  camera.  That  he 
should,  under  the  circumstances,  have  achieved  the  highest  success 
could  scarcefy  have  been  anticipated,  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  manv 
obstacles  in  the  way  to  prevent  it.  But  we  can  honestly  say  that  lie 
has  far  exceeded  our  expectations  ;  for  not  only  are  the  photographs 
excellent  as  such,  but  they  are  also  very  suggestive  and  illustrative 
of  the  incidents  recorded  in  the  narrative. 

We  can  hardly  conceive  anything  finer  in  this  way  than  the  illus¬ 
tration  representing  the  death  of  Madame  Isabey,  when  she  receives 
tidings  of  the  fall  of  Captain  Isabey,  at  the  battle  of  Solferiiio. 
“  A  few  days  after  the  fatal  news  reached  her,  the  widow  passed 
away,  calmly  and  peaceful^,  a  smile  on  her  bps.  and  the  dead  body 
of  her  infant  pressed  to  her  bosom.”  This  is  the  incident  which  the 
photograph  represents  so  well. 

The  other  photographs  are  capitally  grouped  and  otherwise  well 
rendered,  but  not  quite  up  to  the  former,  wliich  is  a  gem  in  its  way. 

The  literary  portion  of  the  volume  is  beyond  our  province.  The 
tales  are  said  to  be  true.  If  so,  we  can  well  believe  the  oft-repeated 
dogma — “  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction ;  and,  if  it  be  any  recom¬ 
mendation,  we  can  truly  say  this  much  in  their  favour,  that  a  reviewer 
in  a  scientific  journal,  who  is  not  generally  addicted  to  this  sort  of 
amusing  excitement,  perused  these  excellently-written  tales  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end,  not  onlj'  without  ennui,  but  with  a  great  amount  of  plea¬ 
sure.  We  can  confidently  recommend  others  to  go  and  do  likewise. 


New  Field  for  Photographic  Enterprise. — Old  Donald  Begg — a 
good  specimen  of  the  careful,  canny  Scotchman — thought,  that  all  things 
considered,  the  profession  of  the  photographer  was  the  one  by  which  his 
son  Jock  was  likely  to  obtain  the  most  emoluments  in  return  for  nis  skill 
or  labour.  So  to  Glasgow  was  Jock  sent  to  acquire  the  mash  ry  of  this 
then  growing  art.  In  due  time  his  apprenticeship  expired,  and  having 
emerged  into  a  full-fledged  photographer,  a  consultation  was  held  as  to  what 
locality  should  he  selected  as  the  sphere  of  Jock's  future  action.  He 
himself  hinted  Glasgow  ;  but  “No!"  said  the  old  man,  “rents  are  posi¬ 
tively  awfu’  there.”  “Tell  ye  what,”  said  an  uncle  present,  “you 
should  settle  iu  Melbourne,  there’s  plenty  o’  siller  there  ;  or  if  ye  did  :  a 
like  Melbourne,  ye  might  gang  up  the  country  as  far  as  Pickaquoy.'’ 
“  O,”  says  Jock,  “  that  place  is  occupied  solely  by  gangs  of  kangaroos.” 
“  Jock,  iny  man,”  said  the  father,  “  that  is  the  very  place  for  ye  to  gang 
to ;  dinna  turn  up  your  nose  at  the  Kangaroos,  hut  gang  off  and  take 
their  portraits  as  well  ns  ye  can.  Is  na  a  kangaroo's  siller  as  gude  as 
ony  ither  body’s  ?” 
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The  temperatures  of  the  two  Bavarian  lakes  Koenigssee  and  Walchersee 
have  been  determined  at  great  and  equal  depths  by  Professor  Jolly,  of 
Munich,  and  are  found  to  accord  very  closely  in  temperature.  Lake 
Koenigssee  gave  41 -6°  Fahr.  mean  temperature,  and  lake  Walchersee 
41-2°.  The  author  observes  that  it  is  not  a  little  singular  to  note  the 
close  approach  of  the  temperature  of  the  water  of  these  lakes  at  a  certain 
depth  to  the  point  of  maximum  density  of  water,  i.e.,  39-2°  Fahr. 

According  to  the  Parisian  correspondent  of  the  Chemical  News,  a  large 
and  very  brilliant  meteor  fell  near  Tarbes,  on  Saturday,  September  24th. 
As  heard  at  Mount  Stewart,  the  detonation  was  so  tremendous  that  the 
peasantry  rushed  out  of  their  houses  and  fell  on  their  knees,  thinking  the 
last  day  was  coming.  The  sight  from  Pau  was  grand  in  the  extreme. 
France  appears  to  be  particularly  blessed  with  meteors  of  great  size  and 
splendour,  as  the  above  is  the  fourth  of  the  kind  the  fall  of  which  has  been 
announced  within  the  past  month. 

We  some  time  ago  announced  the  supposed  discovery  of  a  new  metal 
termed  by  the  author  of  the  paper  “  wasium,”  but  several  different 
chemists  have  expressed  their  opinions  that  the  oxide  of  the  supposed  new 
metal  has  all  the  reactions  which  might  be  expected  of  a  mixture  of  the 
oxides  of  cerium  and  yttrium,  or  of  the  oxides  of  cerium  and  didyium. 
The  reactions  of  the  rare  metals  and  their  oxides  are  so  little  known  that 
a  mistake  of  this  kind  may  be  very  easily,  and  indeed  often  has  been,  made. 

M.  C.  Bischof  is  stated  to  have  discovered  a  new  earth,  which  appears 
to  differ  in  many  important  points  from  the  known  reactions  of  other 
metallic  oxides.  In  the  presence  of  chlorine  and  carbon  a  volatile  chloride 
is  formed,  which,  when  intensely  heated,  decomposes  into  a  volatile  white 
sublimate,  leaving  behind  a  basic  residue. 

Messrs.  Miller  and  Huggins  read  a  paper  of  much  interest  and  value  before 
the  British  Association  On  the  Spectra  of  Some  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies,  and 
from  the  abstract  of  this  paper  (in  the  Chemical  News)  we  cull  the  following- 
passages,  which  refer  particularly  to  thespectra  of  the  well-known  planetary 
nebulae  which,  as  our  readers  are  no  doubt  well  aware,  have  been  long 
considered  by  astronomers  as  composed  of  an  immense  number  of  clusters 
of  stars : — “It  was  not  thought  that  the  light  of  these  bodies  would  be 
sufficient  to  produce  any  spectrum  at  all ;  nor  would  it  have  done  so  had 
their  construction  been  that  which  was  usually  assigned  to  them.  But 
what  was  the  surprise  of  the  observer  to  behold,  not  a  continuous  spectrum 
.such  as  that  which  proceeds  from  an  ignited  solid  body,  interspersed  with 
dark  lines  due  to  atmospheric  absorption,  but  a  spectrum  consisting  of  a 
few  bright  lines  such  as  that  which  proceeds  from  an  intensely-heated  gas. 
It  was,  indeed,  the  smallness  in  number  of  these  component  lines  which 
enabled  any  success  to  be  obtained ;  and  the  result  from  one  of  these 
nebulse  revealed  the  astounding  fact  that  it  was  probably  composed  of 
hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  without  any  solid  nucleus  whatever.  But  what 
is  the  origin  of  this  high  temperature,  since  we  are  sure  from  what  we 
know  of  the  conservation  of  energy  that  some  other  forms  of  motion  must 
be  destroyed  in  order  to  produce  this  luminosity  ?  The  origin  of  the  light 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  thus  becomes  more  perplexing  than  ever,  and  seems 
to  point  to  some  law  regarding  which  we  are  still  in  the  dark.”  The 
facts  now  brought  to  light  seem  to  completely  overturn  previous  views  on 
the  constitution  of  these  remarkable  nebulae ;  and  were  we  inclined  to  re¬ 
vert  to  a  favourite  dogma  of  some  of  the  earlier  chemists,  we  might  point 
triumphantly  to  the  discoveries  of  Messrs.  Miller  and  Huggins  as  proving 
that  all  bodies,  metallic  and  non-metallic,  are  but  modifications  of  the 
three  principal  elementary  gases,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen. 
However,  if  we  were  seriously  to  attempt  to  prove  such  a  statement,  we 
should  accept  the  ingenious  but  unproven  hypothesis  of  some  of  the 
French  astronomers  that  all  the  heavenly  bodies  were  formed  by  the 
agglomeration,  sp  to  speak,  of  nebulae,  and  that  the  latter  bodies,  which 
we  now  see  floating  through  space,  are  the  filmy  nuclei  of  new  worlds 
now  in  process  of  formation. 

Professor  Guthrie,  in  the  conclusion  of  a  paper  On  Drops,  just  published 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  gives  a  synopsis  of  the  laws  which 
he  has  discovered  relating  to  the  formation  of  drops.  The  first  part  of  the 
paper  wo  have  already  noticed,  and,  therefore,  now  give  an  abstract  of 
such  laws  as  may  prove  most  interesting  to  our  readers.  The  following 
laws  have  been  enunciated  : — 1.  The  drop  size  depends  upon  the  rate  of 
dropping.  Generally,  the  quicker  is  the  succession  of  the  drops  the 
greater  is  tho. drop  ;  the  slower  the  rate  the  more  strictly  is  this  the  case. 
2.  The  drop  size  depends  on  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  solid  which  the 
dropping  liquid  holds  in  solution.  If  the  liquid  stands  in  no  chemical 
relation  to  the  solid,  in  general  the  drop  size  diminishes  as  the  quantity 
of  the  solid  in  solution  increases.  3.  The  drop  size  depends  on  the 
chemical  nature  of  the  dropping  liquid,  and  little  or  nothing  on  its  density. 
Of  all  the  liquids  examined,  water  has  the  greatest  and  acetic  acid  the 
least  drop  size.  4.  The  drop  size  depends  on  the  chemical  nature  of  the 
Hf ,lld  A°m  which  the  drop  falls,  and  little  or  nothing  on  its  density.  Of  all 
tho  solids  examined  antimony  delivers  the  smallest,  and  tin  the  largest, 
drop.  5.  The  drop  size  depends  upon  temperaturo  ;  generally,  the  higher 
the  temperature  the  smaller  the  drop.  With  water,  it  is  curious  to 
remark,  that  a  change  of  about  15°  F.  in  the  temperature  has  but  little 
effect  on  tho  drop  size  ;  with  other  liquids  this  is  not  the  case.  6.  Tho 
naturo  or  tension  of  the  gaseous  medium  has  little  or  no  effect  on  the  drop 
8“e-  E.  J.  R. 


Hillings  of  Societies. 

If  the  Secretaries  of  the  different  societies  would  bo  kind  enough  to 
apprise  us  of  the  nature  of  the  papers  to  be  read,  or  tho  subjects  to  bo 
discussed,  at  their  meetings,  tho  notices  given  below  would  be  of  far 
more  value  to  the  members.  Any  information  on  this  point  should 
reach  our  Publishing  Office  at  least  two  days  before  publication. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Ram*  of  Society. 

l’lsc*  of  Meeting. 

L’pool  Amateur  Pho.  Also. 
Sheffield  Photo.  Society  . . . 

/  Free  Public  Library,  William 
1  Brown  Street. 

Lecture  Room,  Regent  Terrace 

December  1st  (Annuali 

Sheffield  Photographic  Society. — Business  : — To  elect  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year,  and  to  receive  the  report  of  the  sub-committee  appointed 
to  make  arrangements  for  holding  a  conversazione  in  the  early  part  of  1865. 


EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Hall,  5,  St.  Andrew’s 
Square  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  16th  instant, — J.  D.  Marwick, 
Esq.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Bow,  C.E.,  read  a  paper  On  the  Stereoscope  and  Stereoscopic  Vision. 
The  paper,  which  was  illustrated  by  diagrams,  and  a  large  collection  of 
stereoscopes  and  stereographs,  kindly  lent  by  Messrs.  Bryson,  Lennie,  and 
Waterston,  was  of  great  interest,  and  was  listened  to  with  much  attention. 
[Mr.  Bow’s  paper  will  be  published  as  soon  as  that  gentleman  has  had  time 
to  elaborate  the  various  topics  treated  of  in  his  valuable  communication.] 

At  the  close  of  the  paper  an  animated  discussion  took  place,  and  a 
general  impression  seemed  to  prevail  that  tho  subject  of  papers  of  such 
importance  should  be  intimated,  if  possible,  a  month  before  reading,  to 
enable  members  to  come  prepared  for  proper  discussion.  The  Secretary 
promised  that  as  far  as  practicable  this  should  in  future  be  done. 

Mr.  Campbell  thought  Mr.  Bow’s  paper  had  just  come  in  the  nick  of 
time.  There  was  no  doubt  that  for  some  time  tho  popularity  of  the 
stereoscope  had  been  on  the  decline.  This  was  partly  owing  to  tho  change 
of  fashion,  just  as  ladies’  dresses  become  changed ;  but  partly  also,  and 
he  thought  largely,  in  consequence  of  the  necessary  requirements  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Bow  not  having  been  attended  to.  He  had  no  doubt,  however, 
that,  if  stereoscope  makers  and  stereographic  photographers  would  study 
the  paper  and  adopt  the  hints  there  given,  the  popularity  of  the  stereo¬ 
scope  would  revive,  and  it  would  become  less  of  a  toy  and  more  of  a 
useful  scientific  instrument. 

Mr.  Slight  said  that  although  the  extreme  distances  stated  by  Mr.  Bow 
as  admirable  might  do  very  well  where  there  was  simply  a  building  to  be 
seen,  and  might,  indeed,  be  an  advantage,  in  so  far  as  a  distance  of  half- 
a-mile  between  the  cameras  would  enable  a  model  to  be  got  containing 
more  than  the  eyes  could  see,  yet  in  ordinary  landscapes  it  would  not  be 
an  advantage  to  separate  the  lenses  more  than  three  or  four  inches.  A 
true  picture  could  only  be  got  by  keeping  the  lenses  at  something  like  the 
natural  distance  between  the  eyes. 

Mr.  Tunny  thought  Mr.  Bow’s  paper  one  of  the  most  practically  useful 
that  had  been  brought  before  the  Society.  He  could,  from  his  own  ex¬ 
perience,  corroborate  Mr.  Bow’s  statement  regarding  the  influence  of 
certain  states  of  the  atmosphere  in  enabling  us  to  judge  of  distances.  On 
his  recent  visit  to  Egypt,  just  before  crossing  the  Nile,  the  great  Pyramid 
came  in  sight,  and,  as  seen  over  and  through  the  trees,  it  seemed  certainly 
not  more  than  seven  minutes’  walk  distant,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  really 
three  miles  from  where  he  stood. 

The  President  complimented  Mr.  Bow  very  highly  on  his  paper,  and 
the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  him,  and  also  to  the  gentlemen 
who  had  furnished  the  stereoscopes  and  pictures. 

In  compliance  with  an  invitation  in  the  notice  to  members  to  bring  for 
exhibition  the  results  of  their  summer’s  work  with  the  camera,  a  number 
of  members  produced  their  portfolios.  Among  others  Mr.  Peat  and  Mr. 
Nicol  showed  large  collections,  some  of  them  of  great  excellence. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  MARSEILLES. 

The  Photographic  Society  of  Marseilles  resumed  its  meetings  on  the  4th 
instant, — M.  Gabriel  occupying  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  confirmed,  and  the  corres 
pondence  opened. 

Among  the  latter  was  a  letter  from  M.  X - desiring  information  re 

lative  to  the  competition  opened  by  the  Society.  M.  X - -  wished 

specially  to  know  if  the  proofs  should  represent  persons  as  large  as  life  or 

merely  the  bust. — The  Secretary  was  desired  to  explain  to  M.  X - -  that 

the  proof  should  be  life  size,  but  include  only  the  bust. 

M.  Bizot  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

The  Secretary  read  a  communication  from  M.  Lacan  relating  to  photo¬ 
graphy  in  the  provinces.  The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  accorded  to  M. 
Lacan.  .  f 

M.  Girard  presented  a  copy  of  his  translation  of  Major  Russell’s 
Tannin  Process,  which  was  duly  acknowledged  by  the  Society.  The  Se¬ 
cretary  observed  that  it  was  a  second  edition,  and  contained  some  modifi- 
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cations,  which,  M.  Teisseire  was  invited  to  study  and  bring  before  the 
Society  at  its  next  meeting. 

M.  Meillet  exhibited  drawings  of  his  apparatus  for  the  filtration  of  col¬ 
lodion  and  other  volatile  substances. 

The  Secretary  read  an  interesting  communication  from  M.  Liesegang 
relative  to  the  photographic  sensibility  of  certain  combinations  of  iron  and 
uranium.* 

M.  Yidal  undertook  to  verify  before  the  next  meeting  some  of  the 
principal  experiments  indicated  by  M.  Liesegang.  He  enlarged  upon  the 
interest  attaching  to  the  attempts  made  to  obtain  direct  positive  proofs 
with  compounds  of  uranium,  especially  those  which  were  complete,  and 
possessed  their  proper  tone  under  the  influence  of  the  sun  without  having 
recourse  to  a  subsequent  development. 

The  good  results  obtained  by  M.  Liesegang  reflected  the  highest  credit 
on  their  author,  and  elicited  the  congratulations  of  the  Society. 

The  Secretary  exhibited  some  enlargements,  being  direct  positive  proofs 

obtained  by  M.  Y - .  They  were  examined  with  great  interest,  and 

received  so  enthusiastically  by  the  members  that  it  was  obvious  they  had 
previously  entertained  grave  doubts  as  to  the  perfectability  of  photogra¬ 
phic  enlargements.  The  necessity  for  exercising  reserve  relative  to  the 
name  of  the  author  of  this  communication  was  imposed  upon  the  Society 
on  account  of  the  decision  which  would  shortly  have  to  be  made  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  competition  for  the  best  enlargement. 

M.  Yidal  showed  some  enlargements  made  by  himself,  which  were  much 
admired.  The  original  negative  was  also  shown  for  comparison,  and  M. 
Vidal  expressed  the  satisfaction  he  felt  at  the  near  solution  of  this  most 
interesting  problem  of  our  art.  He  had  been  enabled  to  produce  with  an 
accuracy  equal  to  direct  prints,  an  enlargement  of  six  and  a-half  feet 
square,  in  which  the  lines  had  not  suffered  the  least  distortion :  the  right 
angles  were  perfectly  maintained,  and  the  general  sharpness  was  as 
good  as  could  be  obtained  by  a  direct  reproduction  by  the  aid  of  a  single 
lens  of  long  focus. 

Much  interest  was  displayed  in  M.  Vidal’s  communication,  and  he  was 
invited  to  prepare,  for  the  next  meeting,  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
method,  and  a  description  of  the  apparatus  employed. 

M.  Teisseire  asked  if  it  would  not  be  opportune  to  study  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  might  result  from  the  employment  of  the  lentiforme  de  V  ceil 
objective,  invented  by  MM.  Gasc  and  Charconnet. 

M.  Rigout  was  requested  to  rl  ■  -  one  of  these  lenses  at  the  service  of 
the  Society,  and  to  make,  conjointly  with  M.  Yidal,  some  comparative  ex¬ 
periments.  Several  members  alluded  to  the  advantages  of  this  new 
apparatus,  and  a  prolonged  discussion  resulted  in  the  opinion  that  the 
price  should  be  lowered,  as  much  for  the  interest  of  the  makers  as  for 
the  advantage  of  the  photographic  art. 

MM.  Schaeffnaer  and  Co.  presented  some  samples  of  albumenised  paper 
upon  which  some  experiments  had  been  made,  which  resulted  favourably 
for  MM.  Schaeffnaer  and  Co.,  who  were  thanked  by  the  Society  for  the  care 
they  had  exercised  in  the  manufacture.  It  was  to  be  regretted  that  their 
paper,  like  that  of  other  manufacturers,  should  offer  cases  of  inferiority 
which  one  would  fain  see  disappear  from  this  important  manufacture. 
The  Society  would,  on  this  occasion,  renew  its  desire  that  the  established 
processes  of  albumenising  should  be  so  studied  that  photographers  might 
always  rely  on  receiving  paper  of  a  satisfactory  quality. 

The  meeting  shortly  after  adjourned. 


jfffragtr  Cnrrespordtenxe. 

Paris,  November  21s£,  1864. 

The  lecture  of  the  Abbe  Moigno,  on  Thursday  last,  at  No.  44,  Rue 
Bonaparte,  was  very  well  attended,  although  one  of  the  newspapers  an¬ 
nounced  it  to  be  held  at  a  quarter  before  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning 
instead  of  the  evening. 

The  chief  subject  of  interest  dwelt  upon  by  the  learned  lecturer  was 
M.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor’s  last  discovery  in  the  art  of  producing  natural 
colours  by  photography.  Barreswil  and  Davanne  say  that  he  does,  not 
use  electrical  apparatus  to  form  the  chloride  on  the  surface  of  the  silver 
plate :  he  employs  baths  of  soluble  chlorides,  which  lie  varies  to  suit  the 
subjects  he  wishes  to  reproduce.  M.  Niepce  has  announced  a  fact  very 
important  :  he  states  that  certain  chlorides  burnt  in  a  flame  show 
different  colours,  and  the  solution  of  these  chlorides  upon  the  silver  plate 
is  the  most  capable  to  reproduce  objects  of  the  same  colour  as  the  colour 
the  chlorides  give  to  the  flame;  and  consequently  he  varies  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  his  baths,  and  gives  a  predominance  to  such  chloride  as  corres¬ 
ponds  with  the  leading  colour  in  the  subject  he  desires  to  reproduce.  H 
is  thus  that  the  chloride  of  strontium  gives  him  upon  a  silver  plate 
chloride  capable  of  producing  a  red  colour  more  powerfully  than  other 
colours.  The  blue  rays  seem  to  him  to  act  more  easily  upon  the  chloride 
formed  by  the  ammoniacal  chloride  of  copper.  Chlorine,  the  chloride  ot 
copper,  and  the  perchloride  of  iron  appear  to  bo  the  most  appropriate 
j  agents  for  the  reproduction  of  natural  colours,  and  are  those  employed  in 
'  preference  by  M.  Niepce,  who  also  remarks  that  in  varying  the  dose  of  the 

(chlorine  or  chloride  he  can  obtain  inamarked  manner  such  and  such  colours. 
These  proofs  may  be  made  by  contact — that  is,  by  placing  a  coloured 
surface  or  print  against  the  chlorised  silver  plate — and  also  with  the 
camera,  but  they  require  a  long  exposure. 

*  See  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  for  November  11,  page  44S. 


It  was  my  privilege  to  be  present  some  time  ago  at  M.  Duboscq's,  when 
M.  Niepce  explained  that  the  lens  ho  used  with  his  camera  was  a  very 
old  one,  being  one  of  Voigtlander’s  first  portrait  lenses,  and  with,  I  believe, 
a  visual  and  a  chemical  focus,  as  they  were  usually  made  at  that  time.  "It 
it  is  also  of  long  focus,  and,  in  common  parlance,  works  very  slowly.  Mr. 
Bingham,  to  remedy  that  state  of  things,  begged  of  him  to  accept,  as  a 
token  of  his  respect  personally,  and  for  the  services  ho  had  rendered  to 
photography,  a  new  camera,  with  a  large  reflecting  mirror,  silvered  by 
the  process  of  M.  Leon  Foucault,  as  modified  by  M.  Adolphe  Martin,  and 
which  M.  Dusboscq  undertook  to  make,  so  that  by  its  means  a  great  body 
of  light  might  be  thrown  upon  the  sensitised  plate,  and  thus  shorten 
wonderfully  the  exposure  M.  Niepce  was  then  constrained  to  give,  and 
probably  enable  him  to  secure  portraits  of  living  personages.  However, 
on  this  topic  I  hope  on  some  future  occasion  to  have  more  to 

It  is  remarkable  that  with  the  process  of  M.  Niepce  metallic  colour', 
such  as  silver  or  gold,  appear  -with  the  vividness  and  brilliancy  which  arc 
peculiar  to  them.  Without  being  able  to  fix  the  colours  permanently, 
M.  Niepce  has  nevertheless  succeeded  in  a  measure,  or  at  least  so  that 
they  may  not  be  affected  by  daylight  for  several  hours.  To  do  this  be 
covers  them  with  a  saturated  solution  of  fused  chloride  of  lead,  i 
with  sufficient  dextrine  to  form  a  varnish.  This  solution  is  applied  to  the 
plate,  and  dried  before  being  exposed  to  daylight.  These  hcliochromic 
images  (as  the  Abbe  calls  them)  arc  exceedingly  remarkable.  Red,  green, 
blue,  and  yellow  are  reproduced  with  great  fidelity;  but  the  great  diffi¬ 
culty  has  been  to  copy  black  and  white,  which  could  not  be  divested  of 
the  red  tinge  of  the  ground. 

M.  Niepce’s  last  specimens  displayed  at  the  lecture  were  perfect  in 
this  respect.  A  doll,  with  a  black  and  white  apron,  was  reproduced  with 
uncommon  distinctness  and  purity  in  regard  to  these  two  colours ;  and 
the  gold  and  silver  ornaments  with  which  the  doll  was  decorated  wc  re 
brought  out  with  great  truth,  and  the  precious  stones  even  preserved 
their  transparency. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  a  paper  was  read  from 
M.  Pisani  on  a  new  mineral  discovered  by  him  in  Cornwall,  and  to 
which  he  has  given  the  appellation  of  “Devilline,”  in  honour  of  if.  Henri 
Sainte-Clair  Seville.  Tins  mineral  is  found  in  crusts  composed  of  an 
infinite  number  of  small  crystalline  plates.  Under  the  microscope,  with 
polarised  light,  it  exhibits  the  property  of  double  refraction.  Its  fracture 
partakes  both  of  the  fibrous  and.  lamellar  form,  and  presents  a  silky 
appearance.  Its  colour  is  a  greenish-blue ;  it  has  but  little  cohesion  ;  is 
easily  crushed  between  the  fingers  and  adheres  to  them,  and  it  also  clings 
to  the  tongue.  Under  the  blow-pipe  it  yields  a  button  of  copper.  Its 
other  components  are  sulphuric  acid,  lime,  and  protoxide  of  iron. 

The  Sixth  Chamber  of  Correctional  Police  was  occupied  the  other  day 
with  an  affair  of  the  press,  curious  enough.  It  was  a  charge  of  defama¬ 
tion,  brought  by  Miss  Catherine  Walters  against  M.  Achilla  Faure,  pub¬ 
lisher,  M.  Pierre  Petit,  photographer,  and  MM.  roupard-Pavy  and  Go., 
printers,  in  consequence  of  the  publication  of  a  book  entitled  M 
A' une  Bichc  Anglaise.  M  Alexandre  Sorel,  counsel  for  the  complainant, 
asked  the  President  for  an  adjournment.  M.  Clery  and  M.  Caraby, 
counsel  for  the  defendants,  not  opposing,  the  Court  adjourned  the  caso 
for  fifteen  days.  The  subject  of  contention  is,  that  a  photographic  por¬ 
trait  of  the  lady  is  bound  up  facing  the  title-page,  and  is  sold  with  the 
book  as  the  illustration  of  the  contents,  which  are  not  very  flattering  to 
the  lady,  and  whose  portrait  is  reproduced  from  a  retouched  photograph, 
and  not  very  well  done  either.  It  is  expected  that  we  shall  have  some 
fun  out  of  the  cause. 

The  Parisian  public  have  a  notion,  whether  a  just  one  or  not— or 
whether  it  is  participated  in  by  the  English  public  it  is  not  necessary  for 
me  to  say  now — that  the  dark  days  of  winter  are  not  very  advantageous 
for  photographic  portraiture.  However,  to  them  are  addrosM  • 
following  advertisements,  which  are  here  literally  translate  1  :  and  if  the 
-v-nuber  of  persons  who  flock  to  the  ateliers  of  the  photographer,  and  the 
money  returns,  are  a  test  of  their  utility,  they  may  be  of  use  to 
some  of  your  enterprising  and  advertising  readers.  Lee  coil  a  : — “In 
reference  to  bright  sunshine,  which  always  gives  hard  and  Mack  images, 

j\I.  - .}  operating  himself,  obtains  in  dull  weather  direct  proofs  of  a 

superb  tone  as  well  as  enlargements  of  all  sizes,  every  day  from  nine  to 

five  o’clock,  at  his  ateliers,  No.  — ,  Rue - •  The  above  appeared 

in  the  journals  for  some  time,  and  is  now  replaced  by  the  following: — 
“Winter  season— For  photographic  portraits,  dull  weather  is  preferable 
to  bright  sunlight.  One  obtains  with  this  light  prints  more  firm,  of  a 
sauvity  and  of  a  greater  softness,  with  a  shorter  pose,  especially  when  an 

atelier  enjoys  a  good  exposure.  That  of  M. - - - ,  who  operates 

himself,  is  placed  in  this  condition  ever)-  day  from  nine  to  four  o'clock. — 

Jlttpid  light  from  ten  to  two  o’clock. — No.  — ,  Rue - ■ 

*  j  had  recently  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  number  of  proofs  copied  from 
positive  paper  prints,  carte-de-cisitc  size,  as  executed  by  some  of  those  ten- 
for-two-and-sixpenny  houses  that  you  have  in  London.  I  must  confess 
that  this  description  of  work  is  better  done  in  England  than  in  Franco 
(not  a  very  flattering  thing  of  itself  you  will  say).  I  enclose  you  a  speci¬ 
men  which  I  bought  at  a  shop  for  the  purpose  the  other  day.  It  is  a 
piratical  copy  of  the  portrait  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  originally  pho¬ 
tographed  at  Sandringham  by  Mr.  England.  Y  .  Harrison. 

'[The  pirated  copy  enclosed  by  Mr.  Harrison  is  truly  a  villainous  cari¬ 
cature. — Eds."] 
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rigg.  y?E  ARE  at  all  times  willing  to  assist  our  Correspondents  to 

THE  UTMOST  OE  OUR  ABILITY,  BUT  WE  CAN  ONLY  DO  SO  THROUGH  THE 

MEDIUM  OE  THE  JOURNAL.  We  CANNOT  GIVE  PRIVATE  REPLIES  EXCEPT 

TO  PERSONAL  ERIENDS. 

THE  WOTHLYTYPE  PATENT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  was  not  much,  surprised  at  the  exposure  given  by  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography  to  the  “Wothlytype” — what  shall 
we  call  it  ?  I,  for  one,  from  the  very  first  felt  convinced  that  the  prints 
shown  to  me  by  the  Association  were  undoubtedly  silver  prints  (and  not 
very  good  ones  "either),  notwithstanding  that  I  was  assured  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  that  they  were  really  uranium  prints,  and  although  it  was  asserted 
in  the  journals  and  papers  (and  by  some  of  them)  that  silver  had  no  share 
in  producing  the  picture. 

As  I  have  said,  I  do  not  consider — despite  the  rhapsodies  of  some  who 
perhaps  have  not  seen  silver  printing  at  its  best — these  prints  at  all 
equal,  or  anything  like  it,  to  such  silver  prints  as  a  really  competent 
printer  would  produce  from  the  same  negatives ,  which  are  very  fine.  Of 
this,  indeed,  I  have  no  manner  of  doubt.  It  appears  to  me  quite  sufficient 
proof  of  the  Association  having  been  of  the  same  opinion  that  they  pru¬ 
dently  abstained  from  exhibiting  them  side  by  side  with  silver  prints 
from  the  same  negatives. 

It  is  currently  reported  that  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes  took  with  him  to  the 
Association’s  studio  Mr.  Blanchard’s  negative  of  his  Basket  Maker,  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  the  “Wothlytype  process”  to  this  crucial  test. 
As  Mr.  Hughes  said  nothing  about  it  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  South 
London  Photographic  Society,  I  conclude  either  that  the  current  report 
is  inexact — that  the  experimentum  cruets  was  not  made — or  that  the  result 
was  unsatisfactory  to  the  “  Wothly typists,”  and  therefore  “  burked.” 

I  presume  the  whole  affair  may  now  be  considered  defunct,  and  cere¬ 
moniously,  if  not  decently,  buried ;  in  which  case  it  only  remains  to  be 
ascertained  whether  the  Association  has  returned  to  those  professors  who 
have  paid  their  ten  guineas  for  a  secret  which  was  not  a  secret,  and  for  a 
“process”  which  turned  out  to  be  no  “process”  at  all,  the  fee  clearly 
obtained  on  statements  unquestionably  not  borne  out  by  the  facts  as  sub¬ 
sequently  ascertained;  or,  if  such  fees  have  not  been  already  returned, 
the  promoters  of  this  scheme  should  name  some  definite  time  within 
wffiich  such  repayment,  if  at  present  inconvenient,  will  be  made.  This  is 
the  very  least  reparation  they  can  make  under  the  circumstances. 

I  may  add,  for  the  information  of  those  who  require  it,  that,  should  they 
decline  this  course,  there  are  at  least  two  ways  open  of  enforcing  repay¬ 
ment.  The  same  observations  apply,  of  course,  to  the  moneys  received 
on  account  of  shares.  It  w  ill  probably  be  thought  by  many  that  some 
explanation  is  due  to  the  photographic  public  from  the  gentlemen  who 
have,  as  you  state,  been  “  misled.”  How  came  they  to  lend  themselves  to 
the  misleading  of  others  to  such  a  tune  as  quite  to  upset  the  photographic 
mind  for  some  weeks  past  ? — for  it  appears  now  quite  clear  that  they  knew, 
or  ought  to  have  known,  that  the  prints  stated  by  them  to  be  uranium 
prints  were  in  reality  not  so.  And  this  seems  the  more  imperative  as  I 
am  just  informed  that  at  least  one  of  the  gentlemen  taking  a  prominent 
part  in  the  transaction  is  a  Vice-President  of  the  Photographic  Society. 

The  whole  affair  reads  more  like  a  hoax  than  anything  else.  Has  Herr 
Wothly  been  “trying  it  on  ”  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  just  to  see  how  far 
John  Bull’s  gullibility  could  be  practised  upon? 

The  thoroughly  scientific,  careful,  and  impartial  manner  in  which  The 
British  Journal  oe  Photography  has  handled  the  subject,  and  the 
clearness  and  intelligence  with  which,  without  fear  or  favour,  it  has  exposed 
this  attempt  to  “  sell  a  pig  in  a  poke,”  are  very  praiseworthy,  and  will  no 
doubt  have  their  influence  with  photographers  generally. — I  am,  yours,  &c. 

London,  21  st  Nov.,  1864.  -  OLD  STYLE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — You  deserve  the  thanks  of  all  photographers  throughout 
the  throe  kingdoms  for  the  cautious  and  scientific  way  in  which  you  have 
treated  this  newest  attempt — first  at  a  mystery,  and  secondly  at  a  patent. 
Had  it  not  been  for  yoiu'  gallant  efforts  to  stem  the  tide  of  “  humbug  ” 
which  has  been  pouring  in  upon  us  from  the  great  reservoir  of  The  Times, 
and  tho  smaller  cisterns  contributories  to  the  same  muddy  stream,  we 
poor  photographers  would  have  been  completely  swamped  by  this  time, 
or  we  should  havo  had  to  dole  out  our  ten  guineas  (perhaps  borrowed), 
and  all  for  what  ?  For  the  privilege  of  doing  what  we  might  have  done 
before,  if  we  had  thought  fit  to  do  so. 

You  must  havo  some  consolation  in  thinking  that  you  were  never 
deceived  about  the  process  in  any  way,  although  I  must  say  your  first 
announcement  of  it  was  rather  staggering  to  us  old-fashioned  folks ;  per¬ 
haps  you  yourselves  wore  somewhat  staggered  when  the  uranium  prints 
were,  first  shown  to  you,  and  those  as  good  as  the  best  silver  pictures. 
You  soon  recovered  your  equilibrium,  however,  and,  in  my  opinion,  have 
now  dealt  this  permanent  process  a  knock  down  blow,  from  which  it  will 
not  recover  for  a  while,  if  it  ever  again  answer  to  the  call  of  “time.” 

,  If  I  may  believe  your  statements— which  I  think  have  reason  on  their 
side  the  Wothlytype  is  nothing  more  than  the  old  silver  process  in  dis¬ 
guise — only  in  this  case  developed  with  uranium.  You  may  well  ask _ 

“What  havo  wo  gained?”  and  I  suppose  “echo”  will  not  be  long  in 
answering.— I  am,  yours,  See.,  AN  OLD  PHOTOGRAPHER. 


MR.  SIDEBOTHAM’S  CAMERA. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  a  paper  by  Mr.  Joseph  Sidebothain,  contained  in  your 
Journal  just  received,  that  gentleman  describes  a  camera  for  producing 
stereographic  positives  on  glass,  which  he  claims  as  his  own  invention. 

In  1858  I  invented  and  constructed  a  camera  identical  in  every  r<  sp<  ct. 
I  exhibited  and  described  it  at  a  meeting  of  tho  North  London  Photo¬ 
graphic  Association,  on  April  29th,  1858,  and  a  copy  of  my  description, 
with  a  woodcut  of  the  apparatus,  appeared  in  tho  following  number  of 
your  Journal.  The  duplicate  printer’s  slip  of  the  article  is  now  before 
me. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  11LSLOP. 

108,  St.  John  Street  Road,  E.C.,  Nov.  18,  1864. 

WHERE  TO  GO  WITH  THE  CAMERA.— WANTED,  A  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC  TOPOGRAPHER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Would  some  one  of  your  readers  who  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  most  picturesque  portions  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  kindly 
volunteer  a  chapter  of  advice  as  to  the  best  localities  to  visit  with  the 
camera,  that  we  northerners  may  havo  some  notion  of  what  sort  of  sub¬ 
jects  we  may  meet  with  in  a  southern  trip,  without  incurring  great  loss  of 
time  in  exploring  unlikely  ground  for  ourselves  ? 

There  may  be  many  other  amateurs  who,  like  myself,  aro  obliged  to 
take  their  yearly  holiday  trip  in  the  early  spring,  if  they  go  out  at  all, 
and  who  find  that  any  photographic  journeys  northwards  during  the 
months  of  April  and  May  are  greatly  marred  by  tho  absence  of  foliage  or 
but  a  scanty  supply  of  it,  whilst  the  southern  counties  may  bo  rejoicing 
in  the  verdure  and  brightness  of  freslily-clad  boughs  and  hedgerows,  and 
when  the  high  actinism  of  the  light  and  the  length  of  the  days  make  a 
trip  with  the  camera  so  agreeable. 

Would  you  kindly  allow  such  information  to  be  conveyed  through  the 
medium  of  your  Journal,  in  the  form  of  a  concise  list  of  localities  (by  coun¬ 
ties),  with  the  objects  of  interest  attached  to  each,  without  entering  un¬ 
necessarily  into  minute  description  ?  If  such  information  were  general 
throughout  the  country,  so  much  the  better  for  amateurs  who  may  find 
themselves  in  any  locality  without  knowing  where  to  look  for  its  chief 
beauties.  I  shall  be  glad  to  add  my  mite  to  the  general  stock  if  it  meets 
with  your  approval. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Leicester,  Nov.  18<A,  1864.  A  LOVER  OF  THE  PICTURESQUE. 

[An  excellent  series  of  articles  on  “  Where  to  Go  Willi  the  Camera,” 
which  comprehended  the  south  coast  of  England,  was  commenced  in  No. 
166,  Vol.  X.,  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photograbhy,  and  continued 
nearly  to  the  end  of  that  volume.  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  and  com¬ 
municate  the  information  desired  by  our  correspondent,  whose  suggestion 
is  a  valuable  one. — Eds.] 

HINTS  FOR  CEMENTING  GLASS  DISHES  WITH  MARINE 

GLUE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Permit  me  to  oppose  the  result  of  my  experience  to  your 
advice  to  “Vicarius  Norfolciensis  ”  in  your  number  of  the  11th  instant, 
respecting  the  use  of  glass  dishes  put  together  by  marine  glue.  1  find 
them  cheap,  easily  made,  and  very  permanent.  The  way  I  proceed  in  the 
making  is  as  follows : — A  sheet  of  stout  glass  a  little  larger  than  my  plates, 
generally  7X9,  forms  the  bottom,  and  four  slips,  one  and  a-half  inch  deep, 
form  the  sides.  The  glasses  are  roughened  for  half-an-inch  or  so  with  a 
common  scythe  sharpening  stone.  The  marine  glue  is  cut  into  pieces  or 
strips  of  a  size  suitable  to  the  work.  Then,  a  glass  slip  being  placed  and 
kept  upright  on  the  bottom  sheet,  the  pieces  of  glue  are,  one  after  another, 
placed  in  the  angle,  and  there  melted  by  the  application  of  a  hot  soldering 
tool  (something  like  a  one-sided  hammer  with  a  wedge-shaped  termina¬ 
tion).  Mine  is  of  copper,  but  of  course  an  iron  one  would  do.  And  so 
gradually  all  the  four  sides  are  fastened  on,  and  all  the  angles  and  comers 
well  secured  inside  and  outside,  keeping  the  tool  sufficiently  hot  effectually 
to  melt  the  glue  on  the  glass  in  every  part.  I  need  hardly  say  that  the 
soldering  tool  being  little  below  a  red  heat  must  be  used  cautiously,  be 
kept  moving,  and  raised  off  the  glass  every  few  seconds;  but  this  is  easily 
done,  and  the  whole  accomplished  from  first  to  last  in  an  hour,  or  even  less. 

I  use  four  of  such  dishes — one  for  the  collodion  sensitising  bath,  one  for 
paper  sensitising,  a  third  for  the  gold  bath,  and  the  fourth  for  the  hypo. ; 
and  I  do  not  think  I  ever  had  any  leakage,  except  once  or  twice  from  the 
latter,  perhaps  from  the  permeating  nature  of  the  salt,  or  perhaps  from 
being  less  carefully  put  together  at  first. 

Two  of  these  baths  are  subject  to  a  good  deal  of  shaking  in  my  out-of- 
doors’  work ;  for  I  use  the  nitrate  bath  in  the  flat  dish  for  two  reasons — 
first,  because  with  a  dipping  bath  I  require  twenty-four  ounces  of  solu¬ 
tion,  whereas  eight  ounces  are  sufficient  with  the  dish ;  the  second  reason 
is  that  it  is  not  safe  to  trust  the  nitrate  to  travel  in  the  dipping  bath,  it 
must  be  poured  into  a  bottle,  and  there  is,  therefore,  no  trouble  saved  by 
using  the  more  cumbrous  instrument. 

Some  months  ago  I  had  some  marine  glue  of  a  very  worthless  kind 
sent  me  from  London.  It  could  easily  be  bent  about  with  the  fingers,  and,, 
when  applied  to  glass,  adhered  so  little  to  it  that  it  could,  be  rubbed  off 
By  melting  it  with  about  one-fifth  of  its  weight  of  shellac  it  was  rendered 
quite  serviceable. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  A  DEVON  AJVIATEUR. 

[The  “Devon  Amateqr ”  has  been  more  successful  with  these  dishes 
than  ourselves. — Eds. 
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SURFACE  STAINS  ON  NEGATIVES,  &c. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — A  few  weeks  ago  one  of  your  correspondents  complained 
of  a  metallic  deposit  on  some  of  bis  plates.  I  do  not  think  that  he  has 
been  thoroughly  answered.  I  have  had  such  stains  on  well-drained  plates 
from  a  clean  hack,  hut,  I  believe,  only  where  the  silver  had  been  retained 
in  drops  on  the  surface  of  the  film. 

The  deposit  is,  I  suppose,  metallic  silver,  as  the  same  or  a  very  similar 
effect  may  be  produced  by  dropping  any  metal  into  the  silver  solution. 
Hot,  dry  weather,  an  old  bath,  a  horny  collodion,  or  an  over-set  film, 
increase  the  chances  of  such  deposits,  especially  with  a  long  exposure. 
In  some  difficult  cases  I  have  avoided  them  by  draining  the  plate  for  a 
few  seconds  from  one  corner,  and  then  finishing  from  the  other  corner  of 
the  same  side.  Attention  to  the  collodion  and  bath  will  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  get  rid  of  them. 

Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  in  the  Journal  of  the  18th,  says,  speaking  of  stereo¬ 
graphs,  “Will  any  one  assert  that  by  closing  one  eye  the  perception  of  relief 
disappears  ? ’  If  he  will  get  a  friend  to  hold  two  rings  before  him  edgeways 
at  different  distances,  but  in  a  line  with  one  of  his  eyes,  and  will  then 
close  the  other,  and  attempt  to  pass  a  thin  stick,  quichly,  straight  through 
one  of  the  rings,  he  may  see  cause  to  change  his  opinion.  Of  course  the 
rings  (one  will  do)  must  be  moved  between  each  attempt. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

London,  November  22nd,  1864.  E.  S.  J.  G. 

_  [We  do  not  think  our  correspondent  has  quite  mastered  the  surface-stain 
difficulty.  He  gives,  however,  some  information  which  may  be  found 
useful. — Eds.] 

“THE  GOOD  OLD  TIMES  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY,  AND 
MODERN  INNOVATIONS.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— My  letter  of  reply  of  November  1st  having  been  refused 
insertion  in  the  Journal,  and  my  subsequent  letter,  viz.,  of  November  8th, 
having  met  with  the  same  fate,  I  once  more  attempt  a  reply  in  your  Journal. 

The  circumstances  that  the  first  letter  I  wrote  to  the  Journal  on 
the  subject  (I  allude  to  my  letter  of  September  24th,  which  was  in  part 
published  without  date  on  October  7th)  was,  after  a  promise  of  being 
published  in  extenso,  seriously  curtailed,  and  that  one  of  the  Editors  now 
refuses  to  allow  of  the  important  portion  of  the  deleted  parts  being- 
included  in  any  letter  from  me,  necessarily  causes  no  inconsiderable  diffi¬ 
culty  in  framing  a  reply. 

I  desire  my  present  communication  to  be  understood  as  a  joint  reply, 
viz.,  a  reply  to  such  parts  of  Mr.  Ross’s  letter,  published  on  October  21st, 
as  I  think  it  at  all  needful  to  allude  to  ;  and  more  particularly  a  reply  to 
the  Journal  in  respect  of  what  it  has  advanced  on  the  subject,  and 
especially  in  respect  of  the  conclusion  it  arrived  at,  Hz.,  that  the  Editors 
having  published  a  florid  statement  from  themselves  of  a  certain 
“doublet”  “just”  constructed  by  Mr.  Ross,  without  making  any  reference 
1  to  the  evidence  which  was  previously  (individually  or  collectively)  before 
I  them  respecting  a  similar  lens  of  mine,  Mr.  Ross  is  thereby  constituted 
the  first  producer  (or  inventor).  This  assumption  the  Journal  has, 
after  a  remonstrance  on  my  part,  deliberately  adhered  to  ;  and  I  mean  to 
prove  either  within  the  limits  of  the  Journal,  or  beyond  these,  if  obliged, 
that  the  assumption  is  as  untenable  as  it  is  unfair. 

Now  firstly,  and  in  reply  to  Mr.  Ross  :  His  letter,  besides  some  insinu¬ 
ations,  publishes,  for  the  undermining  of  my  patent,  additional  data  to 
that  which  was  previously  published  as  an  editorial  article.  He  censures 
me  for  not  seeing  that  the  latter  was  not  in  itself  subversive  of  the  patent ; 
and  he  attempts  to  cover  (or  excuse)  his  own  letter  by  assuming  me  to  be 
the  aggressor ;  than  which  I  propose  to  show  that  nothing  can  be  more 
directly  opposed  to  fact. 

Mr.  Ross  has  not  touched  what  I  have  written  in  a  former  letter  respect¬ 
ing  patents,  and  whatever  may  be  the  force  of  the  additional  data  which 
he  has  now  brought  forward,  he  has  not  touched,  nor  can  he  touch,  my 
!  integrity  as  being  an  independent  inventor.  Nothing  is  easier  than 
making  insinuations ;  but  I  apprehend  that  Mr.  Ross,  when  penning  his 
letter,  was  quite  aware  that  any  such  contained  in  it  (towards  me)  were 
quite  misplaced. 

I  have  neither  attempted  nor  desired  to  throw  any  discredit  upon  Mr. 
Ross’s  powers  of  either  invention  or  production,  but  should  he  wish  to 
establish  a  prior  claim  in  such  respect  to  the  doublet  in  question,  he  should 
show  that  his  action  in  the  matter  was  previous  to  (and  independent  of) 
mine,  and  this  he  certainly  has  not  done  as  yet,  so  far  as  I  am  aware.  I 
happen  to  have  a  letter  in  my  possession,  which  he  will  not  gainsay, 
showing  indisputably  that  on  the  7th  July  (at  latest)  he  was  aware  of  my 
having  been  engaged  upon  a  certain  doublet  lens  ;  that  the  lens  had  been 
constructed  and  sent  partially  into  use  ;  and  that  it  was  highly  approved 
of  by  an  experienced  professional  photographer.  From  the  same  letter  it 
is  to  be  inferred  that  at  that  time  (viz.,  7th  July)  Mr.  Ross  had  not  con¬ 
structed  a  similar  doublet. 

Mr.  Ross  speaks  superciliously  of  my  regarding  the  aplanatic  form,  when 
used  singly,  as  preferable  to  the  ordinary  lens.  Whether  my  self-satis¬ 
faction  in  this,  or  his  in  asserting  the  contrary,  be  the  greater,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  circumstance  that  our  first-rate  photographers  have 
found  a  decided  superiority  in  the  aplanatic  lens.  But  the  experience  of 
Messrs.  Bedford,  Heath,  Lyte,  Bourne,  Annan,  &c.,  is,  of  course,  with  Mr. 
Ross  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  his  sharp  sight.  As  to  the  “  doublet,” 


I  not  only  grant,  but  have  long  since  ascertained,  that  it  is  little  improved 
by  using  an  aplanatic  for  its  back  lens.  The  experiments  to  which  I  refer 
were  conducted  in  and  before  1851. 

Lastly :  as  to  the  principles  on  which  I  went  (or  “  rushed,”  as  Mr  Itoes 
has  it)  to  the  Patent  Office,  I  shall  only  say  that  it  is  well  if  Mr.  Ross  has 
opposed  my  patent  upon  equally  honourable  ones. 

Now  in  respect  of  the  claim  by  the  Journal  for  a  prioritv  to  Mr.  Ross 
in  the  matter  of  the  doublet,  I  submit  the  following,  viz. : — 

On  the  1st  June  last  the  Journal  published  as  follows,  at  page  104  : _ 

“New  Lens.— Mr.  Grubb  is  about  introducing  a  new  form  of  compound  lens  for 
architectural  and  landscape  photography,  to  meet  the  demands  of  those  who  demand 
a  lens  producing  an  image  fret  from  distortion  of  the  marginal  lines,  while  avoidin'- 
the  loss  of  ugnt  and  non-rapidity  of  action  consequent  upon  the  numerous  surfaces  of 
tiic  triplet. 


The  above  notice  was  the  result  of  communications  from  myself  to  the 
talented  and  esteemed  late  editor  (Mr.  Shadbolt),  in  which  the  details  of 
the  construction,  as  well  as  the  circumstance  of  the  doublet  (of  two  differ¬ 
ent  foci)  being  in  actual  use,  were  mentioned. 

On  the  8th  July  (the  editorship  of  the  Journal  having  meantime  under¬ 
gone  a  change),  the  Journal  publishes,  at  page  240  : — 


wTt'TTT-  juui  icuer  was  meant  lor  publira- 

tion  or  not.  Had  we  published  it  we  should  have  laid  ourselves  open  to  the  chanre  of 
giving  the  puff  direct’— a  course  which,  even  in  the  mildest  form,  we  are  .sincerely 
anxious  to  avoid.  We  do  not  for  a  moment  doubt  the  great  excellence  of  the  doublet 
lens  you  refer  to  ;  the  high  character  of  the  maker  would  of  itself  be  a  suflicien 
guarantee  in  that  respect.” 


This  notice  by  the  Journal  was  the  result  of  a  communication  from  Mr. 
Warner,  of  Ross,  direct  to  the  Journal,  and  sent  without  his  either  in¬ 
forming  or  consulting  me.  But  I  now  know,  and  indeed  was  informed  on 
the  aforesaid  8th  July,  that  Mr.  Warner  had  written  to  the  Journal  in 
very  enthusiastic  terms  of  these  doublets,  and  that  Mr.  Ross  was  th<-n 
equally  aware  of  Mr.  Warner’s  high  opinion  of  them.  Also,  in  < 
quence  of  a  communication  received  that  day,  including  a  request  to  know 
the  particulars  of  their  construction,  I  wrote  one  of  the  editors  on  the 
same  day,  giving  these  in  full.* 

Under  such  repeated  communications  to  and  by  the  Journal  respecting 
my  doublet  lenses,  it  could  not  be  with  l.-ss  than  grave  -  m:  ;  '  •  ~j 

learned  that  an  editorial  article  had  appeared  which,  in  addition  to  other 
antagonistic  matter,  put  forward  the  doublet  “just”  constructed  bv  Mr. 
Ross  as  a  new  lens  of  his,  and  the  first  of  the  kind,  thereby  ignoring  ali 
previous  knowledge  of  my  doublet.  And  I  cannot  avoid  pointing  to  the 
very  different  manner  in  which  an  invention,  quasi  or  real,  has  been 
treated  according  to  the  quarter  from  which  it  has  been  received.  The 
highly  favourable  notice  sent  by  an  experienced  photographer  of  mv 
doublets  is  allowed  to  remainf  under  a  frigid  and  nameless  acknowledg¬ 
ment  ;  while  the  same  construction  produced  two  months  after  by  another 
party  is  sought  out,  borrowed  as  a  favour  for  examination,  and  (I  won't 
say  puffed,  but)  highly  extolled  as  a  new  lens  by  the  latter  partv.  In 
short,  the  editorial  article  while  giving  its  own  experience  of  the’  latter 
(and.  later)  doublet  in  enthusiastic  terms,  quashes  the  information  it  L.d 
received,  published  and  unpublished,  in  the  shape  of  an  equally  enthusi¬ 
astic  account  by  and  from  Mr.  Warner  of  mv  doublet.  In  my  first  letter 
to  the  Journal  on  the  subject  I  stated,  in  quiet  terms — “That  such  an 
error  should  have  crept  into  The  British  Journal  of  Photography 
surprises  me,”  &c.  But  this  and  other  parts  of  my  letter  were  cut  oat  as 
unfit  for  publication. 

Enough,  I  apprehend,  will  be  found  in  the  foregoing  to  show  that  I  am 
the  aggressed,  not  the  “  agressor.”  In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  add  that  in 
order  that  my  letter  may  be  permitted  to  appear  in  the  Journal,  I  am 
obliged  to  refrain  from  giving  a  quotation  from  a  letter  (not  a  private 
one)  which  that  Editor  who  appears  (to  me)  to  hold  a  veto  upon  all 
correspondence  alone  objects  to  be  included,  or  sees  any  impropriety  in 
inserting,  and  which,  if  added,  would  place  the  matter  in  a  clearer  light 
than  it  can  be  without  it. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  THOMAS  GRUBB. 

Dublin,  Nov.  22nd,  1864. 


[With  great  reluctance  we  give  place  to  the  above  letter  from  Mr.  Grubb _ 

not  only  because  the  long  account  of  his  alleged  grievances  can  have  no 
interest  for  our  readers,  but  also  because  he  scarcely  touches  the  real  point  at 
issue  between  himself  and  Mr.  Ross ;  and  the  whole  tenor  of  his  lott<  r 
is  only  calculated  to  stir  up  angry  and  personal  feelings  on  both  sides. 
It  is  with  much  regret  we  find  an  old  and  esteemed  correspondent  of 
this  Journal  assuming  the  position  of  an  injured  man — injured,  too,  as  he 
erroneously  supposes,  by  those  whose  object  would  only  be  to  serve  his 
interests,  as  far  as  they  could,  in  a  fair  way. 

The  letter  alluded  to  above,  by  Mr.  Grubb,  as  being  written  by  one  of 
the  Editors,  was  strictly  a  private  one  from  one  friend  to  another.  As  a 
matter  of  principle,  therefore,  the  writer  prohibited  Mr.  Grubb  from  quot¬ 
ing  it,  although  he  was  quite  at  liberty  to  use  any  information  it  contained. 
The  writer  now  takes  the  responsibility  of  giving  that  quotation  himself. 
Here  it  is  (dated  July  7th) : — 

“  I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  "Warner,  of  Ross,  in  which  he  speaks  in  very  en¬ 
thusiastic  terms  of  some  doublet  lenses  of  yours.  I  understand  him  to  mean 

*  I  have  recently  been  indirectly  informed  that  a  doubt  exists  relative  to  thh  letter 
having  reached  its  destination.  As  to  my  having  written  and  sent  the  letter  and  its 
contents  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  one  or  more  communications  received  since  send¬ 
ing  the  letter  are.  in  parts,  to  be  understood  only  hv  assuming  that  my  letter  of  Sth 
July  had  reached  its  destination. — T.  G. 

tY  am  aware  that  a  misapprehension  was  present  when  the  editorial  notice  to 
“W.  H.  W.”  was  penned,  but  I  am  also  aware  that  that  misapprehension  had  been  en¬ 
tirely  removed  before  a  following  number  of  the  Journal  appeared.— I.  G. 
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your  ordinary  compound  lenses,  and  have  given  him  an  answer  in  our  corres¬ 
pondent’s  column  which  may  seem  anything  but  complimentary.  Mr.  Ross, 
however,  who  has  just  left  me,  says  that  it  refers  to  another  form  of  lens  you 
have  been  working  out.” 

But  perhaps  it  may  convey  some  new  information  to  Mr.  Grubb  if  he 
be  now  told  that  on  the  day  (or  the  day  after)  that  letter  was  written  Mr. 
Ross  showed  the  writer  a  doublet  for  taking  views,  which  was  the  one 
subsequently  described  in  the  Journal ;  but  whether  it  was  in  principle 
the  same  as  Mr.  Grubb’s  neither  the  writer  of  the  private  letter  nor  the 
author  of  the  article  complained  of  had  any  means  of  ascertaining.  Even 
up  to  this  date  (November  23rd)  no  description  of  Mr.  Grubb's  doublet  has 
been  seen ,  heard  of,  or  read  by  any  one  of  the  present  Editors  of  this  Journal. 

While  apologising  to  our  readers  for  these  personal  remarks,  we  can 
assure  them  that  no  more  letters  on  this  subject  will  be  admitted  into  our 
pages  unless  couched  in  a  less  personal  and  more  courteous  strain  than 
the  present  one. — Eds.] 
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From  the  LONDON  GAZETTE,  Friday,  November  22. 

Bankrupt. 

Henry  Soholfield,  Lansdowa  Terrace,  Hornsey  New  Town,  photographer, 
December  7th,  at  2. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
f  Errata. — In  Professor  Williamson’s  Inaugural  Address  at  the  first  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Photographic  Section  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of 
Manchester,  which  appeared  in  our  last  number,  page  464,  second  column, 
second  line,  for  “lake,  of  course,”  read  “  Lake  of  Como.” — In  the  paper  On 
Printing  Transparencies  for  the  Stereoscope  and  Magic  Lantern  (read  at  the  same 
meeting),  page  460,  first  column,  fifth  line,  for  “  binocular,”  read  “lenticular.” 

Uranium  Ne»  (Grange). — Not  admissible. 

P.  S.  (Walworth). — The  tannin  process  with  simply  bromised  collodion  is 
given  in  the  second  edition  of  Russell’s  Tannin  Process.  Consult  it. 

F.  R.  V.  (Preston). — You  are  too  late  in  the  field.  The  subjects  to  which 
you  refer  have  been  discussed  over  and  over  again,  and  have  been  long  defi¬ 
nitely  settled. 

J.  Woodward  (Mobland). — 1.  Yes;  we  have  seen  something  of  this  inven¬ 
tion  (?)  and  certain  circulars  connected  with  it. — 2.  We  advise  no  man  to  buy 
a  “  pig  in  a  poke.” 

An  Amateur  (Nottingham). — We  cannot  comprehend,  from  your  descrip¬ 
tion,  why  you  have  so  repeatedly  failed.  Send  us  a  copy  of  one  of  your 
failures,  on  seeing  which  we  can  probably  be  in  a  position  to  point  out  the 
cause  and  the  remedy. 

J.  S.  (Yorkshire). — If  your  collodion  has  become  too  thick  from  frequent 
use  or  from  evaporation,  thin  it  with  the  best  ether  ;  but  if  it  is  too  thick  from 
an  excess  of  pyroxylino,  then  thin  it  with  three  parts  of  ether  and  two  parts 
of  very  strong  alcohol. 

One  Fond  of  Experiment  (Parliament-street).  —  You  may  varnish  or 
(as  you  call  it)  “  enamel  ”  your  prints  with  collodion  or  gelatine,  or  both  com¬ 
bined,  without  incurring  legal  penalty.  Cover  your  glass  plate  fir._t  with  ox-gall 
or  a  thin  coating  of  wax  before  applying  the  collodion. 

W.  Warwick  Kino. — Thanks  for  contribution  to  the  “  Glover  Fund,” 
which  is  acknowledged  above.  The  idea  suggested  is  a  good  one ;  but  it  had 
already  been  decided  on  to  publish  some  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Glover’s 
photographs,  for  the  benefit  of  his  bereaved  family. 

M.  T.  F.  (Aberdeenshire). — The  three  first  names  on  your  list  of  lens  makers 
aro  men  of  tho  highest  repute.  Any  one  of  them  will  supply  you  with  a 
first-class  lens  of  the  kind  you  require,  but  it  will  be  rather  expensive.  If  you 
want  something  cheaper,  Nos.  4,  5,  and  6  will,  perhaps,  supply  you  to  your 
satisfaction. 

A.  B.  (Swansea). — Tho  maker  of  your  lens  has  a  very  high  reputation,  and 
wo  have  no  doubt  it  is  a  good  one.  Do  you  know  how  to  use  it  ?  We  should 
think  not,  from  the  frightfully  out-of-focus  picture  you  enclose.  It  is  very 
probable  your  camera  is  badly  constructed,  and  that  the  position  of  the  ground- 
glass  does  not  coincide  with  that  of  the  sensitive  plate.  See  to  this,  and 
report  the  result. 

John  Roe  (Fulham). — Chamois  leather  is  prepared  generally  from  sheep 
skins.  They  are  oiled,  and  beaten  over  and  over  again.  The  oil  is  afterwards 
partially  removed  by  an  alkali ;  but,  before  they  can  be  pronounced  fit  for 
cleaning  glass  plates  for  negatives,  they  should  be  soaked  for  a  night  in  a 
strong  cold  solution  of  common  soda  (carbonate  of  soda),  then  washed  in  many 
wators — in  fact,  till  tho  water  when  wrung  out  of  them  is  perfectly  clear. 
When  dried,  they  aro  then  ready  for  photographic  purposes. 


P.  M.  J.  (London). — This  communication  must  stand  over  for  a  week,  till  1 
we  have  made  another  experiment,  which  it  is  not  quite  convenient  for  us  to  do  Ip 
at  the  present  time. 

I.  S.  (Islington).— Tho  streaks  on  the  negative  you  havo  forwarded,  which 
you  say  always  come  in  the  direction  of  the  dip,  may  be  caused  by  a  bath 
slightly  alkaline  or  neutral.  They  aro  often  also  produced  in  cold  "weather,  \ 
when  the  bath  is  in  good  working  order.  Before  doctoring  your  bath,  try 
first  the  effect  of  moving  the  plate  backwards  and  forwards  very  gently  several 
times,  as  soon  as  it  is  immersed.  This  is  often  a  remedy  in  cold  weather,  and 
probably  you  will  find  it  answer  in  this  case,  because  tho  negutive  is  otherwise  .  I 
quite  free  from  blemish.  Had  the  bath  been  alkaline,  fogging  would  also  have  [i 
ensued. 

John  Max  (Ebury  Street). — We  do  not  know  where  or  by  whom  the  |  a 
statement  was  made,  that  there  is  not  in  this  country  more  than  a  ton  of 
pechblende.  It  is  certainly  erroneous.  The  salts  of  uranium  are  generally  > 
manufactured  from  this  mineral,  as  it  contains  about  eighty  per  cent,  of  tho 
protoxide  of  that  metal ;  but  we  believe  the  ore  is  very  common  in  Cornwall, 
associated  with  tin,  and  also  in  Saxony,  associated  in  a  similar  wuy  with  load. 
But  there  are  other  uranic  minerals  from  which  its  salts  can  be  manufactured, 
should  occasion  require  their  extensive  use  in  photogruphy.  This  wo  do  not 
think  probable. 

G.  F.  R.  (Dundee). — Similar  spots  to  those  on  the  photographs  you  enclose 
we  have  seen  almost  invariably  characteristic  of  very  old  albumenised  paper, 
or  paper  which  has  been  kept  in  a  damp  place.  They  aro  not  caused  by  metallic 
particles  in  the  paper.  In  that  case  there  would  be  an  opaque  neucleus,  which 
is  not  visible  here.  Other  causes  also  might  produce  them.  See  that  the  back 
of  your  negative  and  the  glass  of  the  printing-frame  are  quite  free  fiom  dark 
spots,  which  would  prevent  the  light  from  acting  as  energetically  as  it  ought 
to  do  on  the  sensitive  paper  immediately  behind  them.  These  are  the  two' 
most  common  causes. 

J.  B.  L.  (Manchester). —  1.  If  your  bath  gives  otherwise  clear  negative*, 
you  can  easily  cure  its  streaky  propensities  in  this  way: — Allow  your  collodion 
to  set  a  little  longer,  and  as  soon  as  tho  plate  is  immersed  in  tho  bath  move  it 
about  gently  for  a  minute  or  so.  These  streaks  are  only  liable  to  occur  in  cold 
weather. — 2.  The  collodion  should  be  quite  dry  before  pouring  on  the  gelatine. 
You  will  have  no  difficulty  in  removing  the  collodion  from  the  glass,  if  the 
latter  be  first  coated  with  ox  gall. — 3.  Either  of  the  makers  you  name  will 
supply  you  with  a  good  card  lens.  We  could  not  take  on  ourselves  to  say 
which  is  the  better  maker. 

A  Westonian  (Cheshire). — The  chief  defect  in  your  pictures  is  too  much 
top  light  and  insufficient  contrast  between  tho  two  side  lights.  Place  your  side 
screen  nearer  the  sitter  and  extend  the  opaque  covering  over  the  top  for  about 
two  feet.  Expose  also  a  little  longer  and  you  will  find  a  great  difference  in  the 
quality  of  your  pictures.  The  spot  you  allude  to  in  No.  6  is  probably  caused 
by  the  point  of  a  warm  finger  resting  for  some  timo  on  tho  back  of  the  plats  ii 
one  portion,  while  coating  it  with  collodion.  The  heat  communicated  in  thi 
way  dries  the  collodion  too  rapidly  at  that  point,  and  produces  a  mark  precisely i 
similar  to  that  in  your  picture.  In  other  respects  the  cartes  are  good  specimens 

An  Old  Photo.  (Sheffield). — 1.  You  will  gain  nothing,  as  far  as  our  ex  < 
perience  goes,  in  changing  your  ordinary  sulphate  of  iron  developer  for  eitheil  ; 
the  ammonio-sulphate  or  the  saccharo-sulphato  of  iron.  On  the  other  hand 
you  stand  greater  risk  of  failure,  without  any  chance  whatever  of  obtaining 
better  negatives.  But  if  you  like  to  try  some  experiments,  you  may  add  th 
same  quantity  of  acetic  acid  which  you  are  now  using,  or  vary  it  ad  libitum 
We  shall  then  be  happy  to  receive  from  you  a  detailed  account  of  your  ex 
perience. — 2.  We  cannot  help  you  to  recover  the  half-crown  you  have  throw: 
away.  You  may  be  thankful  the  case  is  not  worse.  We  have  done  our  be> 
in  the  way  of  warning. 

Inquirer  (Daventry). — 1.  Before  dissolving  the  gold  precipitated  from  ym 
old  toning  baths  in  aqua  regia,  it  would  have  been  better  had  you  washed  tl 
precipitate  in  some  strong  acid — say  sulphuric— and  then  again  washed  i  >u 
many  waters.  This  would  have  removed  any  iron  which  might  have  be< 
present. — 2.  The  precipitate  formed  by  adding  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  excess  ?  f 
the  solution  of  the  chloride  is  the  peroxide  of  gold,  w'hich  you  will  find  readi. 
soluble  in  simple  hydrochloric  acid.  You  will  find  Mr.  Eliot’s  method  ( 
adding  chalk  to  your  acid  solution  a  very  convenient  method  of  neutralism 
it.  —  3.  The  carte  about  which  you  ask  our  opinion  is  very  good,  the  onl; 
fault  being  a  little  over-toning  and  foo  much  top  light. 

F.  Y.  B. — Your  enlargement  certainly  bears  out  your  opinion  that  ther 
must  be  something  wrong  somewhere.  In  the  first  place  the  paper  is  full  oi 
iron  spots— in  fact,  is  a  very  bad  specimen.  Secondly,  there  must  be  somethin) 
wrong  about  the  manipulations,  which  you  do  not  detail.  Although  the  leai 
salts  unquestionably  give  increased  energy  to  gallic  acid  as  a  developer,  w 
never  recommend  them,  from  having  ourselves  had  some  experience  of  thei 
fogging  propensities  on  ordinary  waxed-paper  negatives  years  ago.  We  thin 
it  probable  this  is  the  secret  cause  of  the  “dull,  dirty-looking  picture;  ”  bu 
without  knowing  more  precisely  your  modus  operandi  in  every  stage,  we  cannci 
unhesitatingly  pronounce  it  to  be  so.  Be  kind  enough  to  state  more  fully  you 
method  of  iodising  and  exciting  the  paper ;  therein  may  lie  the  cause. 


tgigr  All  Editorial  Communications,  Books  for  Review,  Advertisement.1, 
Letters.  §c.,  must  be  forwarded  to  the  Office.  2,  York  Street,  CoyenI 
Garden,  London,  W.C. 
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iLURRING  OF  THE  NEGATIVE  IMAGE  AND  THE 
NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION, 
c  the  last  meeting  of  the  North  London  Photographic  Association 
l  animated — almost  stormy-— debate  occurred  on  the  subject  of  the 
urring  of  the  negative  image.  The  occasion  of  it  was  the  exliibi- 
)n,  by  Major  Russell,  of  some  negatives  illustrative  thereof  [see 
ige  4.88],  which  clearly,  and  without  any  other  comment  than  the 
Dels  attached  to  each  negative,  demonstrated  the  effect  as  well  as 
e  cause.  About  the  very  injurious  effect  produced  on  these  nega¬ 
tes  by  light  passing  through  the  film  and  being  reflected  from  the 
ick  surface  of  the  glass,  there  could  be  no  question.  The  fact  of 
urring  was  conspicuously  evident  to  every  one  on  the  most  cursory 
lamination  of  the  negatives ;  and  the  only  question  that  could  pos- 
bly  arise  was — How  is  this  effect  produced  ?  The  negatives  them- 
slves  furnished  a  decisive  answer,  from  which  no  appeal  could  be 
ade ;  but  then  arose  another  question — Is  blurring  the  proper  term 
i  apply  to  tliis  defect  ?  Those  members  of  the  Society  who  had 
itherto  ignored  or  opposed  the  reflection  theory  now  took  refuge  in 
us  quarrel  about  terms :  hence  the  animated  debate. 

The  principle,  however,  of  Mr.  Marlow’s  theory  we  may  now  con¬ 
fer  fully  admitted  and  generally  recognised ;  so  that  there  need  be 
o  occasion  to  dread  its  having  again  to  be  “  dug  up  ”  from  obscurity 
y  a  future  generation  of  photographers,  and  presented  again  to  the 
oiid  as  a  newly-discovered  phenomenon. 

certainly  could  have  wished  a  more  distinctive  title  for  tins 
efect  than  the  term  “  blurring.”  The  good  old  English  word  “  blur,” 
gnificant  of  blotting  out,  may  be  used  to  denote  indistinctness  of 
utline,  by  whatever  means  caused.  As  Mr.  Hughes,  during  the 
ourse  of  the  discussion,  truly  observed,  a  photographic  image  may  be 
furred  by  shaking  the  camera — by  placing  the  object  out  of  focus — 
y  a  movement  of  the  object  while  being  taken — by  moving  the  paper  in 
be  printing-frame,  and  by  many  other  causes.  All  this  Ave  admit ;  but 

■  e  should  like  to  submit  to  Mr.  Hughes  and  other  gentlemen  of  Ills 

■  ay  of  thinking,  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  continue  the  use 
f  a  term  which  has  the  sanction  of  authority,  and  which  has  been 
ver  and  over  again  defined  by  Mr.  Marlow,  Mr.  Sliadbolt,  Major 
lussell,  and  others  who  have  studied  the  subject,  to  mean  nothing 
core  nor  less  than  the  phenomenon  so  eloquently  described  in  the 
legatives  recently  exhibited  ?  If  some  photographers  now-a-days 
boose  to  say  they  never  supposed  the  term  “  blurring”  to  mean  any 
uch  phenomenon  as  that  Avhich  they  are  uoav  convinced  is 
i  reality,  then  Ave  can  only  say  that  they  have  ignored  or 
•pposed  a  great  photographic  fact  through  (shall  Ave  say  culpable  ?) 
iegligence  in  not  studying  carefully  the  published  researches  of  men 
vho  haAre  shown  themselves  most  competent  to  form  an  opinion. 

Some  time  ago  [see  page  361]  Ave  suggested  the  term  “  halation 
is  one  most  expressive  of  the  phenomenon,  but  even  then  Ave  gave 
ls  a  reason  for  its  non-adoption  the  fact  that  “  blurring  ”  Ava3  already 
ised  to  denote  the  same  appearance,  and  had  been  precisely  defined 
}y  Mr.  Sliadbolt,  Major  Russell,  and  others  to  mean  that  and  no 
>ther  defect  of  the  negatrie  image. 

A  “  halo  ”  is  a  secondary  band  of  illumination  (sometimes  coloured, 
sometimes  not)  appearing  round  the  body  of  the  sun,  moon, 


or  any  of  the  large  stars.  When  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  a 
concentric  ring  at  a  distance  from  and  surrounding  the  principal 
luminary,  the  effect  is  generally  considered  due  to  refraction  ;  but 
Avhen  the  ring  or  secondary  band  of  light  is  in  immediate  contact 
Avith  the  principal  luminary,  and  gradually  decreases  in  intensitv  as 
it  recedes  (Avliicli  is  the  case  in  blurring),  then  the  effect  is  attributed 
to  the  reflection  or  inflection  of  light  falling  upon  or  passing  tlirough 
thick  vapour  floating  hi  the  atmosphere.  This  latter  phenomenon  of 
“  halation  ”  is  exactly  analagous  to  blurring  of  the  photographic  image 
as  already  explained,  and  is  attributable  to  the  same  cause,  viz.,  reflec¬ 
tion.  We  are,  therefore,  not  a  little  surprised  at  Mr.  Hughes’s  some- 
AA’hat  hasty  denunciation  of  “  halation  ”  as  the  proper  term  to  use, 
under  the  circumstances,  to  designate  the  phenomenon  of  blurring. 
“  Nubation,”  as  suggested  by  ldm,  Avould  simply  be  a  misnomer,  be¬ 
cause  blurring  by  reflection  has  nothing  to  do  Avith  the  clouds  %vbat- 
ever.  But  perhaps  he  may  have  meant  the  term  to  apply  in  the 
sense  that  something  or  somebody  Avas  “  under  a  cloud. "  In  that 
case  there  is  some  sense  and  perhaps  a  great  deal  of  sarcasm  included 
in  the  observation,  AA’lncli  latter  Ave  do  not  clearly  comprehend,  and 
of  which  we  would  gladly  receive  an  explanation. 


DESTRUCTIVE  TESTS  APPLIED  TO  WOTHLYTYPE 
PICTURES. 

We  have  been  courteously  invited  by  the  editor  of  a  contemporary 
to  assist  in  reconciling  a  considerable  discrepancy  which  exists  be- 
tAveen  our  account  an  d  his  of  the  bohaA*iour  of  Wothlytype  picture* 
Avhen  subjected  to  certain  destructive  reagents.  We  gladly  make 
the  attempt.  The  most  probable  explanation  of  the  discrepancy 
may  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the  print  submitted  to  each  experi¬ 
mentalist.  The  picture  forwarded  to  us  by  Lieut. -Colonel  Stuart 
Wortley  Avas  stated  to  be  by  the  Wothlytype  process,  but  no  par¬ 
ticulars  Avere  given  as  to  Iioav  it  aa*rs  printed,  toned,  or  fixed.  These 
could  only  be  gathered  from  our  experiments  upon  it.  It  could 
readily  be  seen,  from  a  careful  qualitative  analysis,  that  the  photo¬ 
graphic  image  consisted  principally  of  silver  and  also  partly  of  gold. 
From  this  Ave  naturally  supposed  the  primary  image  to  consist  of 
silver,  afterwards  toned  in  the  ordinary  way  in  a  solution  of  neutral 
or  alkaline  chloride  of  gold.  Had  the  image  been  altogether  com¬ 
posed  of  gold  it  would  evidently  have  resisted  effectually  many  of 
the  tests  applied  to  it.  An  admixture  of  nitrate  of  uranium  and 
chloride  of  gold,  it  is  Avell  known,  will  form  a  photographic  image  of 
a  bluish  tone  without  the  aid  of  silver  at  all.  Might  not  the  picture 
experimented  upon  by  our  brother  editor  hare  been  one  of  thij  clou  ! 

The  experiments  gone  through  by  us  were  performed  with  the 
utmost  deliberation  and  care  in  our  own  laboratory ;  and  they  were 
afterAvards  in  our  presence  completely  verified,  on  portions  of  the 
same  picture  and  on  ordinary  nlbumeuised  prints,  by  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  chemists  of  the  present  day.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
shadow  of  doubt  left  on  our  minds  as  to  the  absolute  correctness  of 
these  experiments,  and  the  literal  truthfulness  of  the  report  pre¬ 
viously  published  in  this  Journal.  [See  page  445.]  Since  that 
report  appeared  another  experiment  has  been  gone  through,  which 
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required  some  considerable  time  for  its  completion.  It  was  as 
follows 

Another  portion  of  the  same  picture,  consisting  partly  of  sky,  was 
pinned  down  to  a  board,  and  a  portion  of  the  picture  covered  with  a 
piece  of  black  velvet,  in  close  contact  with  it.  The  whole  was  then 
exposed  to  the  strongest  available  light,  in  a  glass-house,  for  over  a 
fortnight.  At  the  end  of  that  time  those  portions  of  the  picture 
representing  the  sky,  upon  which  the  light  had  full  power  to  act, 
were  sensibly  darker  than  those  protected  by  the  black  velvet.  This 
seemed  to  prove  conclusively  that  the  image  had  not  been  fixed  in 
hyposulphite  of  soda  or  any  other  of  the  usual  fixing  agents,  but 
that  there  was  a  necessity  for  so  doing.  At  the  same  time,  from  the 
absence  of  traces  of  uranium  (as  proved  by  the  analysis)  the  print  had 
evidently  been  thoroughly  well  washed  in  many  changes  of  water. 

We  are  asked— 

“Did  the  whites  of  the  uranium  print  become  yellow  and  discoloured 
when  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia  was  applied,  either  at  the  back  or  front 
of  the  print,  as  those  of  an  albumenised  silver  print  become  in  all  cases 
when  treated  with  the  same  reagent  ?  In  our  experience  prints  in  which 
collodion  is  the  vehicle  containing  the  salts,  whether  chloride  of  silver  or 
nitrate  of  silver  and  nitrate  of  uranium,  do  not,  after  properly  fixing  and 
washing,  show  any  such  discolouration.” 

Our  answer  to  this  is  not  a  very  satisfactory  one.  The  picture  we 
received  contained  no  genuine  whites.  The  negative  seems  not  to 
have  been  a  very  dense  one ;  and  upon  every  part  of  the  sk}r  a 
greater  or  less  proportion  of  reduced  silver  was  plainly  visible. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  hydrosulpliate  of  ammonia  test  must 
cause  discolouration,  and  any  conclusion  drawn  from  it  would  ob¬ 
viously  be  fallacious,  and  might  lead  to  the  condemnation  of  a 
process  without  good  reason. 

It  is  perfectly  true,  as  our  contemporary  urges,  that  collodion  con¬ 
taining  chloride  and  nitrate  of  silver  can  be  perfectly  freed  from  all 
silver  compounds  which  may  be  formed  in  it  by  freely  washing  and 
fixing  in  any  of  the  ordinary  solvents  of  chloride  of  silver.  Col¬ 
lodion,  it  is  well  known,  forms  no  organic  compound  with  nitrate  of 
silver ;  hence  the  easy  removal  of  silver  salts  from  that  medium. 
But  if  collodion  charged  with  nitrate  of  silver  be  applied  to  paper 
highly  sized  with  indefinite  and  often  very  impure  organic  sub¬ 
stances  (strong  sizing  is  necessary  in  all  uranium  processes  to 
prevent  the  [picture  from  sinking  too  deep  into  the  texture  of  tlie 
paper,  and  also  to  enable  the  uranic  salt  to  be  acted  on  by  light), 
then  all  guarantee  for  the  presence  of  only  those  silver  salts  which 
are  entirely  soluble  in  hyposulphite  of  soda,  &c.,  ceases,  and  we  are 
just  in  the  position  of  ordinary  silver  printing — neither  better  nor 
worse  than  we  were  before. 

From  nothing,  therefore,  that  has  yet  been  brought  under  our 
observation  or  subjected  to  experiment,  are  we  disposed  to  admit  the 
advantage  of  superior  permanency  which  has  been  loudly  claimed 
for  the  uranic  processes, 


SOME  REMARKS  ON  STEREOSCOPIC  VISION  AND  ON 
THE  STEREOSCOPE.* 

The  subject  of  the  stereoscope  is  a  very  extensive  one,  and  numerous 
papers  and  several  treatises  have  been  written  upon  it.  With  these, 
however,  I  cannot  boast  being  acquainted ;  so  that  should  I  put  for¬ 
ward  any  ideas  as  being  my  own  that  may  have  already  been  pub- 
lislied,  I  trust  you  will  attribute  it  to  my  iinacquarntance  with  what  has 
already  been  written,  and  not  to  any  disregard  for  the  claims  of  others. 

I  shall  take  for  granted  that  the  members  of  this  Society  are  suf- 
ficiently  acquainted  with  the  history  and  general  principles  of  the 
stereoscope— an  instrument  so  dependent  on  photography  for  its  im¬ 
portance  ;  so  that  I  shall  at  once  proceed  to  discuss  the  results  of 
some  attention  I  have  given  to  the  subject  of  late,  encouraged  thereto 
by  the  new  interest  which  the  Editors  of  The  British  Journal  of 
I  holography  have  succeeded  in  awakening  with  regard  to  the  per¬ 
fecting  of  the  instrument  and  its  appliances.  I  may  have  come 
be  ore  you  with  my  contribution  without  sufficiently  testing  and 
sifting  my  conclusions,  but  should  such  turn  out  to  be  the  case  I 
must  place  paid  of  the  blame  on  the  shoulders  of  our  esteemed 
becrctary  as  it  is  in  obedience  to  a  call  from  him  that  I  have,  with 
little  time  for  preparation,  brought  my  paper  before  you. 

a*  a  wceting  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  Nov.  16,  1864. 


In  discussing  the  phenomena  of  binocular  vision  we  talk  of  com 
bining  the  two  views  seen  in  nature  or  the  two  pictures  of  a  stereo- 1 
graph ;  but  we  all  know  that  it  is  only  parts  of  these  that  are  combined 
at  the  same  instant,  and  that  the  efforts  put  forward  through  the 
muscles  that  move  the  eyeballs,  in  altering  the  directions  of  the  eyes 
to  combine  in  succession  various  parts  of  the  picture,  give  us  the 
knowledge  of  tlie  relative  position  of  the  objects.  The  need  for  aj 
greater  convergence,  for  instance,  to  combine  the  duplicates  of  a  new  I 
point,  intimates  to  us  that  that  part  is  nearer  to  us  than  the  one  last ' 
regarded,  and  vice  versa. 

In  looking  at  a  view  we  at  the  same  instant  combine  all  the  points! 
which  he  in  a  curved  surface  of  the  following  character: — Let  us 
imagine  a  circle  passing  through  both  eyes,  and  also  through  the 
qioint  to  which  the  axes  are  directed  ;  then  if  this  circle  be  supposed 
to  revolve  round  the  line  or  chord  joining  the  eyes,  the  surface  re  J 
quired  is  that  described  by  the  greater  arc  of  the  circle.  But  when 
we  examine  a  stereograph,  the  points  accurately  combined  at  the  same 
instant  he  in  such  a  surface  only  when  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  are  at 
such  a  distance,  and  in  such  positions,  that  the  pencils  of  light  from 
each  pictured  object  enter  at  exactly  the  same  angles  as  from  the  natu¬ 
ral  objects.  But  this  adjustment  could  not  be  maintained,  since  every 
movement  of  the  eyes  alters  tlie  positions  of  the  pupils  ;  practically, 
therefore,  it  is  only  the  duplicates  of  the  point  immediately  looked  at 
that  are  exactly  combined.  These  are,  however,  refinements  of  no  great 
practical  importance,  so  that  I  shall  content  myself  here  with  tilt- 
mere  statement  of  them. 

Only’ that  point,  then,  which  is  under  immediate  inspection  is  clearly 
and  perfectly  seen.  All  other  points  more  or  less  distant  are  seen 
double  or  disregarded,  and  those  on  either  side  somewhat  confused 
from  tlie  above  cause  ;  and  that  confusion  is  further  increased  by  tin 
fact  that  the  image  on  the  retina  of  either  eye  is  perfect  only  for  t 
very  short  distance  from  the  point  of  direct  vision.  This  may  b 
noticed  if  we  direct  our  attention  to  a  single  word  in  the  centre  of  i 
page  of  print.  It  will  be  found  that,  while  the  eyes  arc  steadily  re 
garding  this  word,  very  little  is  seen  distinctly  on  any  side  of  it 
but  the  general  shape  of  the  page,  and  any  outlying  colours  oi 
variations  in  shade,  are  strongly  seen,  although  in  hazy  outline 
And  while  vision  to  either  side  is  very  imperfect  in  so  far  as  detai 
is  concerned,  it  is  of  a  character  perfectly  suited  to  warn  us  of  tin 
presence  of  anything  requiring  greater  attention.  If  with  “  eye: 
front”  we  extend  an  arm  out  to  one  side  and  raise  the  hand  witl 
outspread  fingers,  our  eye  is  conscious  of  the  presence  of  the  hand 
but  we  may  sweep  the  arm  round  almost  to  the  direction  in  wliicl 
we  are  looking  before  the  fingers  can  be  counted.  Perhaps  a  mor. 
striking  experiment  is  to  hold  both  arms  out  in  front  with  hand 
raised,  fingers  extended,  and  the  points  of  the  thumbs  touching 
while  we  now  look  steadily’  at  one  of  the  hands,  the  fingers  of  tli 
other  cannot  he  counted. 

The  fact  of  only  a  small  part  of  tho  picture  on  the  retina  bein. 
perfect  gives  definiteness  to  the  direction  of  the  optic  axis.  If  tli 
picture  were  perfect  throughout  its  extent,  there  would  he  no  nece 
sity  to  turn  the  axis  of  the  eyres  to  the  object  looked  at  (provided 
were  not  actually  behind  us),  and  the  motion  of  the  eyreball  in  i 
socket  would  have  been  useless.  Such  perfection  in  the  image  i 
however,  altogether  impossible ;  and  the  imperfection  of  the  pictui 
is  the  opposite  of  an  imperfection  of  the  eyTe.  In  order  that  attentioi 
may  he  concentrated  and  the  benefits  of  binocular  vision  secured,  i| 
is  necessary  that  only  one  small  spot  of  each  retinal  picture  shoulc 
be  perfect. 

Inspection  of  Stereographs  without  a  Stereoscope. 

When  we  take  up  a  stereograph  and  endeavour  to  combine  its  t\v< 
pictures  with  the  unaided  eyes,  two  difficulties  meet  us  : — First,  fron 
the  knowledge  that  the  material  which  we  hold  in  the  hand  is  nea 
to  us,  the  optic  axes  of  the  eyes  insist  upon  taking  up  directions  con 
verging  to  a  point  at  that  near  distance.  And,  second,  when  by 
practice,  or  by  devices — such  as  described  some  years  ago  by  Mr 
Slight— we  overcome  the  first  difficulty,  and  get  the  eyes  to  becoin 
sufficiently  nearly  parallel  to  combine  the  pictures,  we  find  that  a 
the  same  time  a  change  has  taken  place  in  the  focal  lengths  of  th< 
eyes,  through  a  sympathetic  action,  probably,  of  the  muscles  wliicll 
move  the  eyeball,  and  which  I  may  describe  further  on.  The  resul 
is  that,  if  the  eyes  as  to  focal  length  were  previously  adjusted  fo 
clear  vision  of  that  comparatively  near  stereograph,  they  will,  on  tlr 
axes  becoming  parallel,  become  suited  for  a  more  distant  object,  sc 
that  either  the  stereograph  must  be  removed  to  that  distance,  or  sonr 
strain  must  be  put  upon  the  eyes  to  overcome  this  sympathetic  action.1 

*  This  sympathy  between  the  direction  of  the  eyes  and  their  focal  adjustment,  ar.' 
also  the  strain  necessary  to  overcome  it,  are  very  strikingly  shown  in  the  simples 
form  of  the  stereoscope,  with  crossing  lines  of  vision,  brought  forward  some  years  ag 
by  Mr.  YVaterston,  of  this  city. 
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This  latter  objection  to  the  use  of  the  stereographs  without  an 
ustrument  is  certainly  no  obstacle  in  the  case  of  near-sighted 
jersons.  When  the  observer  is  near-sighted,  it  is  only  necessary  for 
dm  to  move  the  stereograph  further  off  in  order  to  bring  the  focal 
fate  of  his  eyes  into  harmony  with  the  actual  distance  of  the  object. 
Vnd  if  he  be  so  near-sighted  as  to  require  the  objects  to  be  placed  say 
vithin  four  and  a-half  inches  from  his  eyes,  lie  sees  tire  stereoscopic  view 
n  a  manner  much  more  perfect  than  can  possibly  be  the  case  when 
my  interposing  instrument  is  made  use  of.  R.  H.  Bow,  C.E. 

( To  be  continued.) 


STEW  DEVELOPING  PROCESS,  REQUIRING  LITTLE  OR 
NO  INTENSIFYING. 

In  consequence  of  the  trouble  and  disadvantages  attendant  upon  the 
intensification  of  negatives,  I  have  conducted  several  experiments 
with  a  view  to  supersede  it. 

After  many  trials,  I  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  splendid  negatives 
by  the  addition  of  ammonia  and  sulphate  of  copper  to  the  ordinary 
iron  developer.  The  negatives  so  developed  are  clear  and  clean,  and 
possess  much  detail.  They  also  require  less  exposure  than  usual. 

The  formula  is  as  follows : — 

Protosulphate  of  iron  .  2  drachms. 

Sulphate  of  copper  .  1  drachm. 

Water . 10  ounces. 

When  dissolved  add — 

Ordinary  alcohol  .  4  drachms. 

Glacial  acetic  acid  .  2  „ 

Liquor  ammonia  .  20  drops. 

Shake  well  and  filter. 

If,  instead  of  the  protosulphate  of  iron,  ammonia  sulphate  of  iron 
be  used,  then  the  liquor  ammonia  is  not  required. 

If  the  sulphate  of  copper  be  found  to  dissolve  too  slowly,  its  solu¬ 
tion  will  be  accelerated  by  being  placed  in  warm  water. 

Should  it  prove  requisite  to  intensify  the  negative,  the  following- 
may  be  used : — 

Distilled  water  .  1  ounce, 

Pyrogallic  acid  . 4  grains, 

Citric  acid .  3  „ 

to  be  mixed  in  equal  proportions  with  the  following : — 

Distilled  water . .  2  ounces. 

Nitrate  of  silver  . .  10  grains. 

Glacial  acetic  acid  .  2  drops. 

The  fixing  is  performed  as  usual.  Willem  Mac-Nicol, 

Belgian  Operator. 

HINTS  ON  PORTRAITURE  BY  THE  MAGNESIUM  LIGHT. 

During  the  last  month  I  have  had  many  opportunities  for  testing 
the  value  of  the  magnesium  light  in  photography ;  and  as  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  been  asked  the  question  as  to  how  it  is  used,  I  cannot  do 
better,  perhaps,  than  simply  state,  through  the  columns  of  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography,  some  of  the  results  of  my  expe¬ 
rience. 

The  metal  is  now  manufactured  both  in  the  form  of  round  wire  and 
wire  flattened  as  a  narrow  ribbon.  I  take  two  or  three  pieces  of  this 
flattened  wire,  and  bind  them  slightly  together  with  the  fine  round 
wire,  so  as  to  form  a  strand  or  taper  of  about  twelve  inches  in  length. 
If  I  wish  to  take  a  vignette  I  use  a  powerful  carte  lens,  and  with  a 
taper  containing  not  less  than  twenty  grains  of  the  metal  a  good 
negative  can  be  obtained.  If  a  lens  of  greater  focal  length  be  used, 
of  course  more  wire  must  be  burned. 

The  holder  or  burner  I  now  use  is  a  modification  of  the  one  I  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  experiments  at  the  Royal  Institution,  and  I  prefer  it  to 
all  others  -which  I  have  tried.  It  consists  of  a  sheet  of  tin  bent  in  a 
semicircular  form,  having  a  pan  at  the  bottom  to  prevent  the  burning 
ash  falling  on  to  the  floor,  The  top  is  dome-shaped,  with  a  kind  of 
funnel  through  which  some  of  the  fumes  may  be  carried  away  to  the 
external  air  if  required.  Within  the  dome  are  metal  clips  for  holding 
the  tapers,  and  at  the  back  is  a  handle.  Any  tinman  would  easily 
construct  one  from  this  description  ;  but,  for  the  information  of  those 
who  prefer  getting  one  constructed  just  as  I  use  it,  I  may  say  that 
the  Magnesium  Metal  Company  have  forwarded  some  to  Messrs. 
J ohnston  and  Matthie,  of  Hatton-garden.  The  apparatus  costs  but 
ft  few  shillings. 

I  have  tried  reflectors  of  various  lands,  but  for  portraiture  I  prefer 
|  the  light  diffused — a  concentrated  light  giving  hardness  to  the  portrait ; 

;  a  piece  of  plain  glass  mirror  fixed  at  the  back  of  the  burner  answers 
very  well.  For  copying  purposes,  a  parabolic  or  any  other  land  of 
reflector  may  be  used  with  advantage. 
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As  soon  as  the  sitter  is  ready  I  apply  the  light  from  a  spirit 
lamp  to  the  metal.  It  immediately  ignites, “  and  I  commence  moving 
the  burner  so  as  to  distribute  the  light.  The  sitter's  face  should  be 
turned  slightly  from  the  direction  of  the  light  in  order  to  avoid  incon¬ 
venience  to  the  eyes.  By  looking  at  the  face  the  effect  of  the  shadows 
can  bo  seen  and  modified  at  pleasure — indeed,  the  operator  has  com¬ 
plete  control  over  the  light  and  shade;  and  for  this  reeeon  I  presume 
it  is  that  some  artists  say  that  the  effect  of  the  magnesium  portraits 
is  superior  to  those  taken  in  daylight. 

I  do  not  consider  that  photographers  will  find  the  greatest  use  in 
the  new  light  for  taking  portraits  at  night ,  but  rather  as  an  aid  to 
the  bad  light  so  prevalent  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Sum;  of  my 
best  results  have  been  obtained  during  foggy  weather. 

In  the  use  of  a  new  tiling  like  the  magnesium  light  some  disap¬ 
pointments  must  be  expected.  Many  persons  have  doubtless  pur¬ 
chased  a  few  yards  of  the  wire,  thinking  that  they  had  onlv  to  take  a 
foot  or  two  of  it,  set  it  on  fire,  and  get  a  picture.  Success  is  not  so 
easily  achieved.  I  have  had  many  failures,  butlamnow  in  a  pnw'tiffli 
to  say,  that  if  a  sitter  will  remain  still  for  about  40  or  00  seconds 
a  taper  of  the  weight  named  above  will  always  be  sufficient  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  negative.  I  would  say,  then,  to  all  who  wish  to  succeed  with 
the  new  light  and  make  it  useful,  “  Do  not  be  discoura  _  iir-t 

failures.”  It  requires  a  little  practice  to  find  oat  how  to  direct  the 
light  properly,  and  this  must  be  done  deliberately  and  without  fanny. 
Some  will  say,  I  have  no  doubt,  that  the  metal  is  too  costly  for  ex¬ 
perimenting  with.  This  may  be  true  to  some  extent,  but  I  liave 
endeavoured  in  what  I  have  -written  to  point  the  way  to  success. 

The  time  will  come  when  we  shall  have  the  metal  for  much  less 
than  it  now  costs ;  but  the  price  must  always  depend  on  the  demand, 
so  that  photographers  have  the  matter  almost  in  their  own  hands. 
Let  the  demand  be  such  as  to  force  the  company  to  erect  larger 
works  and  produce  the  metal  in  greater  quantity,  and  in  tins,  as  in 
all  other  similar  cases,  the  greater  facilities  for  production  will  enable 
a  large  reduction  in  the  price  to  be  made. 

The  prints  enclosed  are  entirely  untouched.  A.  Brothers. 

Manchester,  29th  Nov.,  1804. 

[The  prints  received  are  indeed  excellent,  and  bear  ample  testimony 
to  the  skill  displayed  by  Mr.  Brothers  in  their  production. — Eds. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  NOTES  ON  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS. 

The  ’SYothlytype  Process. 

At  the  time  of  publication  of  the  latest  English  journals  that  have 
arrived  here,  the  current  opinion  was  that  AYothly’s  uranium  pro¬ 
cess  consisted  in  the  use  of  an  uranium  salt  and  nitrate  of  silver  in 
the  collodion,  and  a  fixing  bath  of  oxalic,  citric,  or  acetic  acid  ;  the 
prevailing  opinion  appearing  to  be  in  favour  of  the  former.  Now. 
as  the  oxalate  of  silver  is  quite  insoluble  in  water,  it  is  difficult  to 
perceive  how  such  a  bath  could  remove  the  silver,  whatever  it  might 
do  for  the  uranium.  The  oxalate  of  silver  is  white,  and.  then 
could  escape  detection.  But  it  is  certain  that  no  trace  of  silver  should 
be  left,  in  a  fixed  picture,  in  the  whites,  if  absolute  permanence  is  to 
be  obtained.  It  is  one  of  the  great  faults  of  silver  printing  on  albu- 
menised  paper  that  the  albumen  holds  back  small  portions  of 
in  spite  of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda.  Besides,  if  silver  in  any  form 
be  used  in  sensitising  we  fall  upon  a  new  danger,  viz.,  that  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  there  are  chlorides  in  solution  in  any  given  speci¬ 
men  of  water  used  for  washing.  This  would  cause  the  precipitation 
of  small  portions  of  chloride  of  silver  in  the  collodion — a  matter  of  no 
importance  when  hyposulphite  of  soda,  cyanides,  or  sulphocyauides  are 
subsequently  to  be*  used ;  but  quite  important  where  the  fixing  is  to 
be  conducted  without  the  use  of  these  substances.  And,  evidently, 
here  would  be  a  reason  why  some  specimens  of  the  work  should  be 
permanent,  while  others  washed  in  other  water  might  not  be  so. 

Since  the  above  was  written  I  have  read  the  details  of  a  series  of 
experiments  made  by  the  editor  of  one  of  your  contemporaries  in 
conjunction  with  Colonel  Stuart  Worthy.  the  result  of  which  appears 
to  have  been  decidedly  favourable,  the  uranium  print  having  resisted 
in  every  case  better  and  longer  than  the  silver  print.  It  would  have 
been  well,  however,  to  have  given  the  precise  treatment  which  had 
been  used  hi  printing  and  toning  the  silver  print  thus  adopted  as  a 
term  of  comparison. 

The  Wotlilytype  has,  however,  one  weak  point  on  which  scarcely 
sufficient  stress  lias  been  laid,  and  that  resides  hi  the  use  of  collodion. 
As  a  general  thing,  organic  bodies  hito  which  NO*  enters  by  substi¬ 
tution.  lose  thereby  in  permanence,  and  pyroxyline  is  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  This’ fact  is  already  well  known;  but  the  following 
instance  of  decomposition  which  has  just  occurred  under  my  hands 
may  not  be  without  interest : — 
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Last  spring  I  prepared  several  specimens  of  pyroxyline  and  washed 
them  with  particular  care — such  care  as  cannot  be  given  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  considerable  quantities  at  once.  One  portion  of  this  was 
found  to  be  remarkably  well  fitted  for  ordinary  photographic  work, 
and  was  preserved  for  that  purpose.  On  one  occasion  a  four-ounce 
Hass  bottle  filled  with  it  was  removed  from  the  closet,  and  was  left 
on  a  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  Leaving  town  shortly  after 
I  forgot  the  bottle,  and  it  remained  there  exposed  to  diffused  fight 
for  about  four  or  five  months.  No  sun  could  enter  the  room,  much 
less  fall  upon  the  bottle .  The  only  fight  was  from  a  northern  exposure ; 
and  a  row  of  red  brick  houses  opposite  considerably  diminished 
the  chemical  force  of  the  fight  which  entered.  At  the  expiration 
of  the  above-mentioned  time,  nevertheless,  the  pyroxyline  had  shrunk 
to  one-sixth  or  one-eighth  of  its  previous  volume,  contracting  to 
a  moist,  softish  mass.  The  cork  was  completely  disintegrated 
and  had  acquired  the  yellow  colour  produced  by  nitric  or  hypo- 
nitric  acid,  of  which  it  also  smelt  strongly.  Now,  we  all  know 
from  our  experience  with  negatives  that  pyroxyline  in  use  is  more 
permanent  than  the  above  experiment  would  seem  to  argue ;  but, 
then,  negatives  are  thoroughly  protected  from  all  action  of  moisture 
by  oiass°on  one  side  and  varnish  on  the  other,  whereas  paper  posi¬ 
tives  have  neither  of  these  aids.  Certainly,  the  chemical  facts  of 
which  we  are  in  possession  respecting  pyroxyline  are  not  such  as 
would  induce  us  to  select  it  for  purposes  in  which  assistance  to  de¬ 
composition  is  especially  to  be  desired. 

If  I  have  taken  up  too  much  space  in  this  and  in  a  preceding  com¬ 
munication  with  the  discussion  of  the  Wotlilytype  process,  it  is  from  a 
strono-  conviction  that  it  and  the  carbon  processes  present  questions 
by  far  more  important  than  any  other  which  now  occupy  photo¬ 
graphers.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  vast  proportion  of  the  work 
which  has  been  done  by  photographers  up  to  the  present  day  will 
sooner  or  later  fade  and  become  worthless.  What  a  vast  amount  of 
labour  will  be  thus  wasted !  and  how  many  valued  photographs  will 
thus  be  lost !  If  the  Wotlilytype  process  will  give  us  something 
reliable,  it  will  be  a  great  gain;  but  let  us  first  thoroughly  scrutinise  it. 

Before  leaving  the  subject,  I  may  remark  that  almost  all  the  trials 
which  are  applied  to  prints  to  prove  them  are  of  reducing  agents, 

■  such  as  alkaline  sulphides,  sulphurous  acid,  &c. 

I  have  always  remarked  that  prints  kept  in  a  portfolio  were  more 
liable  to  fade  than  those  which  were  hung  up  ;  and  I  think  this  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the  reducing  action  of  fight  seems  to  help 
to  preserve  the  picture,  whilst  in  the  dark  the  oxidising  effect  of  the 
atmosphere  has  no  counteracting  force  to  hold  it  in  check. 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  15t/t,  1864.  M.  Carey  Lea. 

N.B. — The  prospect  held  out  of  an  abundant  supply  of  lithium 
from  the' Wheal  Clifford  Spring  is  very  satisfactory. 


PRINTING  ON  OPAL  GLASS. 

Some  attention  is  now  being  given  to  this  subject,  which,  although 
somewhat  old,  is  still  very  interesting,  and  is  worthy  of  being  better 
understood  than  it  is  at  present. 

It  would  be  both  unnecessary  and  operose  for  me  to  enter  into  the 
history  of  this  branch  of  photographic  printing ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  at  one  time  opal  photographs  were  positively  uncared  for.  Since 
then,  however,  the  photographic  fashions,  like  all  others,  have  under¬ 
gone  singular  changes,  and  here  in  1864  we  find  this  subject  absorb¬ 
ing  a  considerable  share  of  attention. 

In  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  of  25tli  November 
there  is  a  very  able  leading  article  on  the  “  Toovytype,”  and  the 
whole  process  is  lucidly  explained  in  detail.  In  that  article  mention 
is  made  of  some  specimens  on  opal  glass  by  Mr.  Plelsby,  and  I  will 
now  concisely  explain  the  methods  of  producing  them. 

A  negative  is  taken  in  the  first  place.  There  is  then  procured  a 
long  box,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  camera;  one  half  slides  within  the 
other,  and  at  one  end  a  hole  is  cut,  against  which  the  negative  is 
placed,  and  outside  the  negative  is  a  piece  of  ground  glass ;  this 
,-nrves  to  diffuse  the  fight  before  passing  through  the  negative.  A 
large  gas  flame  is  used  as  a  source  of  fight ;  and  if  a  reflector  be 
placed  so  as  to  throw  all  the  fight  through  the  negative,  the  exposure 
will  be  so  much  shorter.  At  the  other  end  of  the  camera  is  the  dark 
slide  containing  the  sensitive  plate  of  opal  glass  :  of  this  more  here¬ 
after.  Midway  between  the  plate  and  the  negative  is  a  wooden  slide 
carrying  the  Ions,  which  needs  to  be  of  such  a  focal  length  as  will 
suit  the  box.  Matters,  then,  stand  thus  : — The  fight  from  the  gas  (or 
daylight  may  be  employed)  is  reflected  through  the  ground  glass  and 
ihe  negative;  the  lens  then  takes  up  the  image  and  throws  it  upon 
i  he  sensitive  plate.  If  a  vi;/ netted  print  is  required  the  vignette  may 
be  placed  either  between  the  negative  and  the  lens  or  between  the 


lens  and  the  plate — the  latter  I  think  preferable;  this,  however,  I 
rests  with  the  taste  of  the  operator.  The  sensitive  plate  is  the  most  I 
important  matter  in  the  process.  The  glass  employed  has  only  re-  I 
cently  been  manufactured,  and  is  called  “patent  plate  opal.  The 
mode  of  its  preparation  is  as  follows : — The  ordinary  opal  glass  is  I 
taken,  and  the  flashed  or  opal  side  is  ground  all  over  as  is  done  with  | 
plate  glass;  this  ensures  perfect  “flatness,"  and  freedom  from  the 
“lumpy”  condition  mentioned  in  the  editorial  article  referred  to.  I 
This  ground  opal  glass  is  then  taken  and  polished  by  machinery,  and 
the  result  is  an  article  perhaps  as  beautiful  as  anything  of  the  kind 
yet  made.  Photographers  are  mainly  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest,  I 
of  Liverpool,  for  its  introduction.  To  bring  it  to  perfection  Mr. 
Forrest  has  expended  much  thought  and  labour,  but  his  exertions  ] 
have  been  crowned  with  complete  success. 

A  piece  of  this  glass  is  selected  and  coated  as  usual  with  collodion, 
the  preference  being  given  to  one  that  works  clean ,  even  if  not  as  I 
quick  as  another  sample.  The  plate  is  then  sensitised  in  a  forty-  I 
grain  bath,  and  is  ready  for  placing  in  the  camera.  The  exposure  i 
varies  with  the  fight  employed :  it  may  range  from  a  few  seconds  up 
to  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  but  a  few  experiments  will  decide  this  1 
point.  The  development  is  accomplished  either  with  iron  or  pyro-  I 
gallic  acid,  and  must  contain  a  sufficiency  of  restraining  acid  to  keep  ' 
the  pictures  clean,  without,  however,  erring  on  the  side  of  harshnesx.  I 
Much  care  is  requisite  in  developing,  for  the  opal  is  of  so  pure  a 
nature  that  the  slighest  stain  or  deposit  thrown  down  under  the  i 
developer  will  inevitably  show  itself  against  the  white  surface 
beneath,  and  completely  mar  the  effect.  The  plate  is  cleared  of  ; 
iodide  in  the  usual  manner. 

Mr.  Helsby  has  made  the  following  method  of  mounting  the  sub-  i 
ject  of  registration  under  letters  patent.  He  uses  a  case  similar  to  i 
those  employed  when  positives  on  glass  were  common,  and  an  oval 
opening  is  made  through  the  back  of  this  case.  He  then  takes  a  : 
vignette  glass  made  in  either  pale  blue  or  rose-coloured  glass,  and 
upon  this  he  places  the  opal  positive,  and  over  the  whole  a  covering 
glass,  binding  the  edges  of  the  three  glasses  with  adhesive  paper. 
The  combined  glasses  are  then  pushed  into  the  case,  and  on  holding  | 
it  up  to  the  fight  is  seen  the  vignetted  portrait,  shading  off  into  a 
blue  or  rose-colour;  and  in  this  consists  the  whole  of  the  patent. 

Another  method  is  to  mount  the  pictures  without  the  tinted  vig¬ 
nette,  in  which  case  they  are  positives  by  reflection.  Mr.  Helsby  ; 
claims  that  the  pictures  with  the  tinted  vignette  for  viewing  by  I 
transmitted  fight  are  also  adapted  for  viewing  by  reflection ;  but  j 
this,  I  think,  is  a  mistake,  for  if  we  develope  a  picture  far  enough  to 
have  sufficient  depth  of  tone  for  a  transmitted  positive,  we  find  in¬ 
variably  that  the  deposit  has  commenced  on  the  clear  portions,  thus 
obliterating  the  details  of  the  image  when  seen  by  reflected  fight. 
Pictures  mounted  without  the  vignette  are  not  amongst  the  claims  of 
Mr.  Helsby’s  patent. 

Perhaps  a  better  way  than  either  of  the  above  methods  is  to  print 
a  positive  for  reflected  fight  on  a  piece  of  opal  glass  of  an  elliptical 
form.  When  this  is  developed  and  fixed,  a  covering  glass  of  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  size,  and  with  the  edges  bevilled  and  polished,  is 
taken,  and  with  a  drop  of  Canada  balsam  is  cemented  upon  the 
positive  with  the  aid  of  a  little  heat  from  a  warm  iron  plate,  in  the 
manner  that  has  over  and  over  again  been  described  in  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography  for  cementing  achromatic  lenses  together. 
When  the  balsam  has  set,  the  photograph  is  placed  in  a  case  closely 
resembling  a  lady’s  bracelet-case,  and  it  is  then  complete. 

About  eighteen  months  since,  Messrs.  Harvey,  Reynolds,  and 
Fonder,  of  Leeds,  introduced  into  this  country  a  process  called 
“  photodiaphanie.”  Paper  is  coated  with  a  substance  soluble  in 
water — gum  or  gelatine,  for  instance — and  when  dry  is  coated  with  a 
thick  film  of  albumen.  The  paper  is  then  sensitised  on  a  strong 
bath  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  printed  in  the  ordinary  way  under  a 
negative  till  the  shadows  are  deeply  bronzed.  The  print  is  then  re-  j 
moved,  cut  clear  on  the  edges,  washed,  toned,  and  immersed  in 
the  hyposulphite  of  soda  fixing  bath.  The  albumen  film  now  com¬ 
mences  to  blister  all  over,  and  when  the  print  is  fixed  it  is  removed 
to  clean  water.  The  film  now  floats  off  the  paper,  and  can  be  taken 
up,  when  it  is  put  into  several  changes  of  wrater  to  free  it  from  the  ! 
hyposulphite  of  soda.  A  piece  of  opal  glass  is  then  placed  under 
the  floating  film  in  a  large  vessel  of  water,  and  very  carefully  raised  ; 
out  with  the  film  lying  upon  it ;  and  the  superfluous  water  having  been 
drained  off  the  plate,  it  is  then  set  up  to  dry.  When  dry,  I  found  that  j 
the  film  contracted  very  much,  and  consequently  separated  from  the 
glass.  I  tried  acetic  acid,  as  recommended,  but  without  the  slightest 
advantage,  and  ultimately  I  covered  the  plate  with  gum  spread  on 
with  a  brush  and  allowed  to  dry  ;  when  this  is  introduced  under  the 
film  in  the  water  the  gum  has  just  time  to  soften  and  thus  to  bind 
the  film  firmly  to  the  glass.  The  film  when  dry  is  varnished  like  a 
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negative,  and  is  then  capable  of  being  roughly  handled.  The 
films  can  be  applied  to  curved  surfaces  as  well  as  flat  ones. 
This  process  is  very  similar  to  the  “  Toovytype” — with  this  exception, 
that  the  picture  is  printed  on  paper,  which  allows  of  its  being  ex¬ 
amined  during  the  printing,  and  the  film  is  aftencards  transferred  to 
glass.  The  prepared  paper  can  be  had  from  the  firm  named. 

Liverpool ,  Nov.  29th,  1864.  Geoege  F.  Williams. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AMONGST  THE  ALPINE  PASSES  OF 
SWITZERLAND  AND  ITALY. * 

In  yielding  to  the  solicitation  of  our  esteemed  Vice-President,  Mr.  Daw¬ 
son,  to  furnish  a  paper  for  this  evening’s  meeting,  I  forewarned  him  that 
anything  novel  in  the  way  of  photographic  manipulatory  experience 
would  certainly  not  be  forthcoming.  The  mode  of  working  practised  by 
the  (now)  very  small  band  of  professional  landscape  photographers  is — 
judging  from  the  interesting  articles  of  Mr.  Wilson  and  others — very 
much  alike,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  minor  details,  which,  though 
they  may  be  interesting  to  the  curious,  are  in  no  way  of  any  very  great 
importance,  as  the  distinctive  excellencies  of  the  pictures  of  each  are  in 
no  wise  dependent  on  such  details,  but  rather  dwell  in  the  workers 
themselves  ;  some  of  whom  will  readily  confess  that,  when  pestered  by 
tyros  seeking  some  short  cut  to  excellence  as  to  whose  collodion  they  use — 
whose  this,  that,  and  the  other  still  less  important  ingredient  or  appli¬ 
ance-— they  are  painfully  reminded  of  Turner’s  somewhat  testy  reply  to  a 
pertinacious  inquirer  of  the  above  class  as  to  what  he  mixed  his  colours 
with, — “  Brains,  sir,  brains !  ”  was  the  crushing  answer  referred  to. 
However,  the  iterated  enunciation  and  teaching  of  the  above  principles 
by  both  journals  has  pretty  well  dispelled  the  illusion  that  successful 
photography  depends  upon  secrets,  or  anything  but  devoted  labour, 
large  experience,  and  natural  aptitude  for  this  particular  pursuit.  Or,  as 
our  distinguished  head,  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  has  better  expressed  it : — 
“  Photography  is  like  the  law,  a  very  jealous  mistress,  a  very  exacting- 
one — one  who  will  not  permit  of  any  half-devotion  in  her  votaries,  if  they 
would  win  her  brightest  smiles.” 

And  the  practice  of  photography  abroad — allowing  for  differences  of 
temperature— -is  pretty  much  the  same  in  its  conditions  of  success  as 
photography  at  home.  There  may  be  one  difference  worth  mentioning. 
Out-door  photograph}^  is  always  very  hard  work  if  pursued  systematically 
and  not  spasmodically  ;  but  photography  amongst  the  Alps  is  hard  work 
intensified. 

One’s  experiences  abroad  are,  perhaps,  largest  in  social  and  other  inci¬ 
dents,  which  find  no  fitting  place  in  a  paper  for  a  meeting  such  as  this,  so 
I  must  confine  myself  to  the  exhibition  of  a  few  photographs,  and  the 
relation  of  the  difficulties  and  impediments  to  the  successful  rendering  of 
such  subjects  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  natural  aids  and  advantages  on 
the  other,  and  the  enumeration  of  the  desiderata  to  the  more  successful 
and  pleasurable  pursuit  of  such  subjects. 

“  Alpine  passes  ”  is  a  term  very  suggestive  of  something  wild  and 
eerie,  and  certainly  subjects  more  wild  or  more  full  of  savage,  desolate 
grandeur  can  scarcely  be  found.  “  Poverty  acquainteth  a  man  with  strange 
bedfellows,”  says  our  national  bard,  and  were  we  to  substitute  the  word 
“photography”  for  “poverty,”  the  aphorism  would  be  equally  appli¬ 
cable.  Certain  it  is  that  the  pursuit  of  the  picturesque,  whether  the  devotee 
wield  pencil  and  palette  or  camera  and  chemicals,  leads  the  footsteps  of 
such  into  many  strange  out-of-the-way  nooks,  many  singular  scenes, 
man}7  crooked  roads  and  rough  places,  into  many  lands,  and  among  many 
peoples,  while  it  is  his  privilege  to  see  Nature  in  a  face  to  face  kind  of  way 
which  tourists  scampering  along  the  beaten  highway  never  see — always 
sojourning  long  enough  to  correct  the  crudity  of  first  impressions,  which 
the  headlong  tourist  rarely  does  ;  what  he  sees,  he  sees  thoroughly  and 
exhaustively. 

Why  do  artists  of  all  kinds  so  generally  hate  tourists  ?  I  confess  to 
hating  them  too  in  a  mild  kind  of  way  ;  but  some  recent  writers  of  the 
painter  class  have  emptied  the  vials  of  their  wrath  upon  them.  If  I  may 
hazard  a  theory — it  is  the  inevitable  result  of  dissimilarity  in  the  ob¬ 
jects  pursued.  One  means  play,  and  the  other  work  ;  and  the  artist  has 
little  sympathy  -with  the  man  who  has  no  higher  object  than  mere  amuse¬ 
ment,  while  the  tourist  on  the  other  hand  is  often  a  bore,  and  one  very 
apt  to  put  foolish,  and  even  impertinent  questions. 

*  After  a  month  or  two,  then,  of  almost  tropical  heat  in  some  of  the 
scorching  valleys  of  Switzerland,  it  was  no  ungrateful  change  to  find 
oneself  settled  down  for  a  time  among  the  Alpine  villages  in  the  Pass  of 
St.  Gothard.  Far  away  from  the  bustle  and  turmoil  of  the  dusty  tracks 
along  which  the  daily  stampede  of  multitudes  of  travellers  has  become  in 
“the  season”  something  gigantic— far  out  of  hearing  of  the  jangling  of 
bells  and  cracking  of  whips  in  which  the  Vetturino  so  delight,  where 
cha^cc-banc,  or  even  chaise- cl-parteur  never  come — we  saw  the  sun  go 
down  amid  a  wilderness  of  beauty.  Very  beautiful,  very  pleasant,  and 
even  gay  and  fashionable  are  many  of  the  places  where  people,  love  most 
to  sojourn — Lausanne,  Lucerne,  Lugano,  Como.;  but  the  spirit  of  the 
mountains  is  not  there — not  there  can  Alpine  sights  and  sounds  be  en¬ 
joyed  in  their  unsophisticated  plenitude,  nor  there  the  poets  “bliss  of 
.solitude.” 

i*  Bead  at  a  meeting  of  the  North  London  Photographic  Society,  Nov.  23,  1S64. 


^  And  thus  here,  amid  these  solitudes,  the  weeks  glide  quietly  awav. 
'  You  have  broken  with  civilisation,  and  it  is  so  long  since  you  saw  a 
newspaper— that  daily  sheet  of  the  world’s  history— that  at  last,  like  a 
■weaned  child,  you  do  not  very  much  care  whether  yon  ever  see  anotlu-r. 
You  have  lost  the  thread  of  current  events  ;  whether  Lee  is  in  New 
York  or  Grant  in  Richmond  disturbs  you  not,  interests  you  not.  You 
practise  Wordsworth  :  “  Plain  living  and  high  thinking. "  British  beer 
has  become  a  thing  of  the  past  (thougli  you  don't  take  kindly  to  sour 
wine,  nor  kirch/wasser  nor  schnapps),  and  a  eoinago  of  shilling 
sixpences  “a  recollection.’  At  last  you  become  so  accustomed  to  this 
kind  of  thing  as  to  half  forget  you  have  another  home  somewhere  acres i 
the  sea ;  while  each  day 

“Something  attempted,  something  done, 

Has  earned  a  night’s  repose.” 

Switzerland  is,  on  the  whole,  the  land  par  excellence  for  photognphv, 
being  peculiarly  adapted  for  its  practice  and  its  conditions— far  nr  r  BO 
than  Italy.  Picturesque  foregrounds  and  picturesque  adjuncts  al  u  d 
almost  everywhere  for  those  who  know  how  to  use  them.  Pictur<  ■ 
chalets,  picturesque  waterfalls,  crag,  rock,  and  boulder  arc  numerous 
enough,  and  in  some  of  the  mountain  passes  <  re  as  plentiful  i 

blackberries.  Other  natural  aids  are  the  abundance  of  w  .- 
at  hand,  and  the  absence  of  those  health-giving  breezes  which  i 
remitting  in  their  attentions  at  home,  and  which  form,  alas!  < 
photographer’s  greatest  and  most  implacable  foes;  not  that  the  wind 
never  blows  there,  but  rather  that,  from  the  natural  formation  <  . 
country,  the  way  in  which  the  trees  (when  there  are  any)  oompeso 
themselves  in  inflation  to  the  rest  of  the  landscape  is  such  that  wind  i  - 
seldom  or  never  so  fatal  in  its  results  as  amidst  English  sccnerv.  Th(  n 
the  indescribable  varieties  of  cloud-form  and  cloud- beauty !  Wonderfi  i 
it  is  to  see  them  in  the  morning,  perhaps  far  below  you,  creeping  from 
pine  to  pine,  rallying  in  the  ravines,  loitering  here  and  floating  upward 
there,  until  at  noon  you  sec  them  lie  couched  in  majestic  masses  above 
the  peaks  of  the  loftiest  mountains.  And,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose, 
they  are  very  easily  photographed :  the  merest  trifle  of  undar-exposun  , 
and  the  clouds  are  as  well  defined  as  the  rest  of  the  subject  on  tlm  m  da¬ 
tive  plate.  The  colour,  too,  of  the  water  of  most  of  the  Swiss  and  Italian 
lakes  is  a  very  beautiful  green,  so  beautiful  that  the  trees  overshadowing 
them  look  dull  and  heavy,  and  the  canvas  of  almost  every  painter — save, 
perhaps,  Stanfield  —  gives  but  a  faint,  washed-out  impression  of  its 
living,  almost  breathing,  reality. 

It  has  often  been  the  subject  of  remark,  and  a  stigma  which  painters 
have  not  failed  to  enlarge  upon — indeed,  I  well  remember  some  remarks 
Mr.  Holman  Hunt  once  made  to  me  on  the  subject — namely,  the  wealvne^ 
of  photography  in  its  representation  of  water  ;  and  wc  all  know  (though 
we  have  some  fine  exceptions  in  Mr.  Wilson’s  and  Mr.  Blanchard's  pic¬ 
tures,  but  they  are  mostly  small  stereoscopic  ones)  how  futile  our  effort  • 
too  often  are  in  interpreting  on  any  larger  scale  the  sparkle,  the  trans¬ 
parent  and  inexpressible  beauty  of  a  living  stream  flowing  down  to  t  i . 
sea,  or  the  sea  itself.  How  often  do  wc  not  see  in  otherwise  good  pint •» 
graphs  this  miserable  photographic  representation  of  water — a  dull, 
opaque,  lifeless  blank  of  white  paper,  marring  everything  else.  Some 
time  ago  I  made  the  subject  one  of  special  study,  some  of  the  results  of 
which  are  now  before  you.  You  will  see  that  the  majority  of  the  pictures 
are  taken  almost  “against  the  light,”  as  we  term  it,  or  as  mu 
possible  without  the  sun  shining  right  into  the  tube  of  the  lens.  With  all 
of  them  the  tube  of  the  lens  had  to  be  shielded  by  S"mc  means.  I  found, 
which  probably  others  have  also  found,  that  it  was  impossible  t  [ 
pictures,  which  arc  necessarily  not  instantaneous  ones,  in  any  other  way. 
Though  objects  mirror  themselves  in  water  in  almost  any  light,  it  is  only 
when  the  sun  is  getting  round  behind  them  that  the  shadows  take 
definition,  depth,  and  intensity,  which  favour  the  laws  that  govern  the 
impressions  made  on  a  sensitive  plate.  The  water,  then,  is  not  so  much 
more  brilliant  than  the  rest  of  your  subject  as  to  be  “done  out"  before 
the  remainder  has  duly  impressed  its  image  on  the  plate,  and  will  give 
you  that  fluidity  and  Transparency  so  necessary  to  artistic  effect.  As  I 
proposed  to  enumerate  the  natural,  accidental,  or  adventitious  aids  ns 
well  as  the  difficulties,  I  must  again  repeat  how  much  the  colour  of  par¬ 
ticular  waters  will  advance  or  retard  one's  efforts,  and  that  green,  beinrr  • 
very  slow  one,  is  favourable  to  success.  Stephen  Thompson. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  RAMBLES;  OR.  "WHERE  TO  GO  WITH 
THE  CAMERA. v 

It  lias  been  truly  said  that,  in  attempting  to  impart  knowledge  on  any 
subject,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  writer  himself  should  be  acquainted 
with  that  which  he  professes  to  teach.  E'cji  supposing  such  to  he  the 
case,  much  of  the  success  of  his  effort  must  de]  the  manner  in 

which  the  information  is  conveyed ;  for,  as  on  the  one  hand  a  system  of 
extreme  brevity  always  fails  of  its  object,  so  on  the  other  a  mere  com]  i- 
lation  of  facts  imperfectly  explained  tend s  nfittO  tho read  r.  A 

middle  course  between  these  two  extremes  is  perhaps  the  lest  to  auoj  t ; 
and  therefore  it  is  in  this  course  I  hope  to  steer  this  evening,  he  ping  ye-u 
will  receive  my  mite  of  information  in  a  kind  and  generous  spirit,  and 

v  Bead  at  a  meeting  o  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association,  Nov. 

29,  1SG4. 
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not  in  a  critical  point  of  view.  For  it  is  not  with,  the  intention  of 
being  able  to  contribute  anything  learned  or  scientific  that  I  venture  to 
occupy  your  thoughts  and  attention  for  a  few  moments  this  evening,  hut 
merely  to  respond  to  a  wish  expressed  by  our  President  and  a  few  of  our 
leading  members  at  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  our  Association  held  on 
the  2nd  instant.  Most  of  our  members  are  aware  that  our  late  lamented 
Secretary  and  much-beloved  brother  in  the  art,  Mr.  John  Glover,  had  not, 
previous' to  his  removal  from  us  by  death,  provided,  as  was  his  usual  cus¬ 
tom,  a  paper  for  this  evening’s  meeting.  Under  these  circumstances, 
then,  it  is  that  I  have  the  pleasure  of  reading  a  paper. 

Th®  lovely  and  romantic  scenery  of  Wales,  with  its  charming  valleys, 
woods,  passes,  and  waterfalls,  have  been  so  often  photographed  by  most 
of  us  that  it  would  be  quite  useless  to  guide  your  steps  to  places  so  fami¬ 
liar  to  you.  Neither  is  it  to  the  south  or  the  midland  districts  of  England 
that  I  purpose  taking  you  this  evening,  though  the  beautiful  scenery 
around  Tintern  Abbey,  Raglan  Castle,  and  all  about  Ludlow  and  Ross 
would  amply  repay  the  photographer  if  he  were  to  go  there.  Neither  is 
it  a  pleasing  tour  of  the  English  lakes  that  I  am  about  to  sketch  out  for 
you,  for  they  have  been  immortalised  by  many  a  writer  :  they  speak  for 
themselves,  and  require  none  of  our  remarks  to  enhance  their  beauty. 

Taking  a  tourist’s  ticket,  then,  we  arrive  at  Penrith,  a  station  on  the 
London  and  North  Western  Railway,  about  eighteen  miles  south  of  Car¬ 
lisle.  We  then  adjourn  to  the  Crown  Hotel  or  the  George  Hotel,  and, 
after  dinner  or  tea,  whichever  it  may  be,  go  out  and  inspect  the  town. 

Penrith  is  about  two  miles  long  by  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width. 
There  is  nothing  specially  worthy  of  notice  in  the  place,  photographically 
considered,  except  a  few  queer  old  houses,  if  any  one  has  a  taste  in  this  lino. 
There  are  some  noble  remains  of  the  old  castle  still  standing.  It  stands 
upon  a  natural  eminence  overlooking  the  town,  and  is  near  the  railway 
station.  It  forms  a  parallelogram,  fortified  with  a  rampart  and  a 
very  deep  outward  ditch.  The  only  approach  was  on  the  side  next  to  the 
town,  where  an  opening  through  the  works  still  appears,  which,  it  is  pre¬ 
sumed,  was  protected  by  a  drawbridge.  The  erection  is  of  red  freestone. 
Taking  it  altogether  I  don’t  think  it  worth  a  plate  of  any  size  above  ste¬ 
reoscopic.  There  is  no  ivy  about  it,  which  is  so  naturally  associated  with 
old  places.  The  castle  was  built  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

During  my  rambles  I  shall  take  no  account  of  the  evenings,  or  of  those 
times  devoted  to  refreshment.  Having  a  long  day,  then,  always  before 
us,  let  us  hire  a  car  (there  are  no  “hansoms”  in  Penrith)  and  drive 
to  Brougham  Castle,  about  two  miles  from  Penrith,  passing  through  the 
village  of  Carleton  on  our  way.  Brougham  Castle  is  an  extensive  ruin 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Eamont.  The  morning  views  I  think  are 
the  best,  but  personal  inspection  will  enable  each  peripatetic  photographer 
to  please  himself  in  that  respect.  There  are  a  good  many  nice  little  bits 
of  river  scenery  close  to  the  Castle,  which  only  require  to  be  selected. 

We  next  drive  to  Brougham  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  present  Lord 
Brougham,  about  a  mile  in  a  westerly  direction  from  the  Castle.  It  has 
not  improperly  been  styled  by  painters  the  “Windsor  of  the  North,”  as 
well  from  its  elevation  as  from  its  extensive  and  varied  prospects  from  the 
terrace.-  You  will  have  to  obtain  permission  to  photograph  from  the 
housekeeper  at  the  Hall. 

This  delightful  mansion  is  partly  old  and  partly  new.  There  has  been 
a  new  wing  added  within  the  last  year.  In  the  old  parts  of  the  house  the 
rooms  have  squared  ceilings,  ornamented  with  coats  of  arms,  carved 
mantel-pieces,  with  foliage  and  fruit.  The  hall,  which  is  lofty,  has  five 
gothic  windows,  each  fitted  with  painted  glass,  some  of  which  has  been 
painted  by  ancient  and  some  by  modern  artists.  The  subjects  are  various, 
including  Scripture  pieces,  Dutch  figures,  landscapes,  and  fruit  and  flowers 
— the  whole  producing  an  admirable  tout  ensemble.  Of  the  exterior  of  the 
Hall  you  have  a  few  photographs  on  the  table,  taken  by  me,  on  dry  plates, 
last  summer  but  one,  therefore  I  need  say  nothing  further  on  that  point. 

About  twonty  yards  from  the  north  end  of  Brougham  Hall  stands 
Brougham  Chapel,  but  owing  to  its  being  so  completely  surrounded  by 
trees  it  cannot  be  made  the  subject  of  a  photograph,  which  is  a  matter  of 
regret.  In  the  interior  the  wood  work  is  all  of  dark  oak  beautifully 
carved.  The  ceiling  is  ornamented  with  the  family  coats  of  arms,  beau¬ 
tifully  executed  in  colours,  some  of  them  standing  out  in  bold  relief. 

Leaving  Brougham  Hall  we  drive  two  miles  through  Clifton  village 
and  I  jowther  Park  to  Lowther  Castle,  a  very  large  white  building  of 
several  storeys,  the  seat  of  Lord  Lonsdale,  a  general  view  of  which  I  now 
exhibit.  1  he  grounds  are  well  worth  going  over,  and  many  spots  might 
be  selected  from  which  to  take  good  photographs.  I  now  show  one  of  a 
terrace  walk  in  the  gardens.  The  visitor  must  not  forget  to  inspect  the 
interior  of  the  Castle,  especially  the  statuary  gallery. 

We  return  to  Penrith  by  way  of  Askham,  Yanwath,  and  Eamont 
Bridge,  passing  through  tame  scenery  compared  to  that  on  the  road  by 
which  wc  went.  Several  fine  pictures  can  be  taken  in  these  places  during 
one  day,  providing  you  start  early  with  Brougham  Castle. 

Wc  now  wend  our  way  to  a  place  called  The  Nunnery,  about  eleven 
miles  from  Penrith.  The  Nunnery  is  the  seat  of  Lady  Aglionby.  The 
house,  fronted  with  a  beautiful  red  stone,  is  erected  on  the  remains  of  the 
old  house  formerly  belonging  to  the  Benedictine  nuns,  founded,  it  is  said, 
m  tin  leign  of  W illiam  Rufus.  The  grounds  are  beautifully  situated  on 
a  descent  skirting  the  little  river  Croglin  in  its  way  to  its  confluence  with 
,  r'  hcO)  about  a  mile  from  the  house.  The  late  owner,  Christopher 
‘  Rhonby,  Esq.,  formed  walks  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  through  the 
woods.  Procuring  the  keys  of  tho  grounds  from  the  housekeeper  we 


proceed  through  a  shrubbery  and  a  meadow  or  two,  and  thence  into  the  I 
wood  that  borders  the  rivers  Eden  and  Croglin.  As  you  proceed  down  tie  •  | 
valley  of  the  Croglin  the  vale  becomes  narrow,  and  here  tho  water  begins  B 
to  fall  down  a  slight  declivity,  giving  you  hope  of  better  views  in  ston  : 1 
As  you  advance  the  sound  of  a  cascade  strikes  upon  the  ear  long  before  i 
it  bursts  upon  tho  sight.  Every  step  you  proceed  presents  .a  noble  and  I 
beautiful  scene.  Branches  of  trees  are  stretched  from  sido  to  side  over  1 
steep  precipices,  at  the  bottom  of  each  of  which  there  is  Bure  to  be  a  I 
waterfall.  The  grouping  of  trees  on  each  side  of  tho  valley  is  fine  in  tin  1 
extreme.  You  pass  on  enchanted.  The  murmur  of  waterfalls  is  heard  on  i 
every  side.  Turning  down  a  path  to  the  left  you  come  to  a  vast  flight  of  a 
steps,  a  quarter  of  the  way  down  which,  on  rounding  a  point  of  the  rock,  3 
you  stand  on  the  brink  of  a  deep  abyss,  where  tho  water  is  precipitated  1 
thirty-five  feet  in  a  perpendicular  descent  into  a  deep  pool.  Language  I 
can  but  feebly  describe  such  subjects,  and  communicates  but  a  faint  idea  I 
of  scenes  like  those  by  which  we  arc  now  surrounded.  I  regret  I  have  not  | 
a  print  of  this  particular  waterfall  to  exhibit.  The  plate  I  tried  here  was  I 
under-exposed,  owing  to  the  black  mossy  rocks  that  bound  each  side  of  j 
the  fall.  I  exhibit,  however,  a  few  views  taken  in  tho  grounds.  Though  j 
confined,  the  views  are  wild  and  picturesque,  grand  and  sublime,  romantic  I 
and  beautiful. 

Leaving  Penrith  we  proceed  to  Carlisle  by  rail : — not  that  wo  have  ex¬ 
hausted  the  former  town  and  its  neighbourhood  of  all  subjects  interesting 
to  a  photographer — very  far  from  it ;  but  time  will  not  allow  me  to  point  I 
out  to  you  other  charming  spots  whero  to  go  with  the  camera. 

From  Carlisle,  after  taking  a  view  or  two  of  the  Cathedral  and  Castle,  |J 
we  take  a  ticket  for  Low  Row  Station,  informing  the  guard  of  tho  train,  ; 
previous  to  stalling,  that  you  want  to  get  out  at  Naworth  Gates.  This  f 
is  not  really  a  station ;  but  the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  Railway  Company  t 
order  their  trains  to  stop  at  this  place,  if  necessary,  for  tho  convenience  J 
of  tourists  who  wish  to  visit  Naworth  Castle. 

The  Castle  stands  rather  low,  and  is  surrounded  with  trees.  It  is  about  II 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Naworth  Gates,  and  is  one  of  tho  many  old  castles  <1 
celebrated  in  ancient  border  history  as  being  the  fortress  of  the  noted  j 
“  Belted  Will.”  Many  good  photographs  can  be  taken  here — both  exterior 
and  interior  views. 

In  a  beautiful  valley  called  St.  Mary’s  Holme,  about  a  milo  from  9 
Naworth  Castle,  stands  the  extensive  remains  of  Lanercost  Priory,  a  few 
photographs  of  which  I  exhibit.  The  river  Irthing,  which  flows  close  to  ft 
the  Priory,  is  especially  worthy  of  a  visit  with  tho  camera. 

Taking  the  train  again,  we  proceed  to  Brampton,  on  our  way  back  to  Car-  > 
lisle.  The  small  river  Gelt  runs  past  this  village,  and  abounds  in  scenery 
very  similar  in  character  to  that  I  have  described  in  tho  N unnery  grounds. 

From  Brampton  wo  take  the  train  for  Wetheral,  and  visit  tho  pleasure- 
grounds  of  Corby  Castle,  which  the  owner  has  kindly  permitted  strangers  j  p 
to  visit  upon  one  or  two  days  in  the  week ;  but,  on  application  at  the  lodge  1 
gate,  permission  is  usually  granted  on  other  days.  Tho  grounds  arc  , 
beautiful,  and  artistically  laid,  out,  being  pleasantly  situated  upon  the  1 
brink  of  the  river  Eden,  and  presenting  ample  “food”  for  the  photo-  il 
grapher.  They  are  described  very  concisely  by  tho  poet  Iielph,  and  1  |  J 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  his  lines  : — 

“  For  Paradise’s  seat  no  more 
Let  trav’llers  search  on  Persia’s  shore  : 

Its  groves  still  flourishing  appear 
Upon  the  east  of  Eden  here.  -’ 

We  now  return  to  Carlisle,  and,  time  and  weather  permitting,  make  a  li 
trip  by  the  North  British  line  (the  “  Waverley  route”)  to  Melrose.  The  jl 
Abbey  is,  of  course,  the  chief  attraction  here,  and,  as  a  more  truthful  and 
correct  notion  of  a  place  is  always  conveyed  when  ocularly  demonstrated, 

I  beg  to  submit  for  your  inspection  a  few  views  of  this  beautiful  old  , 
Abbey,  showing  both  its  interior  and  exterior  appearance. 

About  five  miles  from  the  village  of  Melrose,  upon  the  banks  of  the  |  .  ■ 
Tweed,  stands  the  noble  edifice  of  Abbotsford,  once  the  beautiful  residence 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  some  photographs  of  which  I  now  place  upon  the  table. 

The  interior  is  well  worthy  of  an  inspection. 

Upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tweed,  about  a  mile  lower  down  the  : 
river,  the  Elland  water  forms  a  tributary  to  the  larger  stream.  Its  sides  are  | 
precipitous  and  rocky  in  many  places.  It  is  with  some  difficulty  the  tourist  : 
pursues  his  way  up  the  valley.  There  are  many  views  in  this  vale  pleasing 
to  the  eye  of  a  photographer.  The  glen  is  called  the  “  Fairy  Dean,”  and 
is  the  place  where  Father  Eustace  was  intercepted  by  the  White  Lady  of 
Avenel,  as  mentioned  in  the  “  Monastery.”  A  short  distance  from  the  | 
junction  of  the  Elland  with  the  Tweed,  near  Melrose,  is  the  noted  ford  | 
that  the  adventure  with  the  White  Lady  of  Avenel  befel  Father  Philip,  i 
the  sacristan  of  the  monastery,  as  narrated  in  the  first  volume  of  the  novel 
just  alluded  to.  All  the  way  down  the  banks  of  the  Tweed  there  are 
scenes  well  adapted  for  the  photographic  tourist,  the  difficulty  lying  in 
the  number  of  views  from  which  to  select. 

W  e  return  to  Melrose.  Hawthorn  den,  Roslin  Castle,  and  the  interior  of 
Roslin  Chapel  are  objects  of  great  attraction  to  the  tourist,  and  especially  j 
so  to  the  photographer,  if  he  were  allowed  to  take  photographs ;  but  the  ! 
privilege  being  denied  him,  for  reasons  not  quite  clear,  it  would  be  out  of 
place  for  me  to  describe  these,  though,  in  passing,  I  may  remark  that  they 
are  about  seven  miles  from  Edinburgh,  on  the  banks  of  the  North  Esk,  and 
are  situated  in  one  of  those  beautiful  and  sequestered  dells  which  so  often 
occur  in  Scotland,  abounding  with  all  the  romantic  varieties  of  cliff,  copse, 
and  waterfall,  and  are  truly  said  to  have  been  formed  by  Nature  when 
in  ono  of  her  happiest  moods. 
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Taking  the  train  from  Melrose  we  proceed  to  Newtown  Junction,  on 
our  homeward  journey.  About  a  mile  from  the  station,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Tweed,  which  we  cross  by  a  ferry-boat,  lie  the  beautiful  old 
ruins  of  Dryburgh  Abbey,  a  few  views  of  which  I  now  place  upon  the 
table.  Many  parts  of  the  Abbey  are  completely  overgrown  with  ivy, 
giving  to  the  wheel  window  in  the  western  part  of  the  ruin  quite  a  pictu¬ 
resque  effect.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  his  wife,  and  their  son-in-law,  Lockhart, 
are  interred  in  Dryburgh  Abbey,  in  a  part  called  St.  Mary’s  Aisle,  which 
is  quite  detached  now  from  the  other  portion  of  the  ruins  of  the  once  noble 
edifice.  Two  photographs  I  now  exhibit  present  different  view's  of  the 
tombs,  which  are  surrounded  by  iron  railings  to  prevent  public  intrusion. 
In  this  Abbey  is  the  dungeon,  or  vault,  which  formed  the  subject  of  a  story 
mentioned  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  hia  “Border  Minstrelsy.” 

Leaving  Newtown  Junction  we  take  a  railway  ticket  for  Kelso.  The 
most  prominent  object  in  this  village  is  the  venerable  old  Abbey,  with  its 
stately  poplar  trees  surrounding  the  building ;  but  you  will  have  a  pretty 
good  idea  of  its  situation  by  the  accompanying  photographs.  The  envi¬ 
rons  of  Kelso  are  admirably  described  by  Leyden  in  his  “  Scenes  of 
Infancy,”  to  which  I  hope  you  will  refer. 

We  now’  proceed  to  Roxburgh  Junction  and  take  a  ticket  for  Jedburgh, 
the  last  place  my  ramble  will  embrace.  Though  named  last  it  is  by  no 
means  the  least  worthy  of  a  visit  with  the  camera.  Some  very  good  pho¬ 
tographs  can  be  taken  of  the  large  Abbey,  which  stands  on  the  brink  of 
the  river  Jed,  two  or  three  views  of  which  I  exhibit.  This  Abbey  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  abbeys,  the  roof  only  being  destroyed. 
It  is  a  long  narrow  building,  and  half  of  it  is  now  used  as  a  church.  The 
poet  Thomson  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  in  this  Abbey  when 
the  south  aisle  was  used  as  the  grammar  school.  The  celebrated  Samuel 
Rutherford  was  also  educated  at  this  Abbey  School.  Jedburgh  is  the 
birthplace  of  Sir  David  Brewster,  the  inventor  of  the  binocular  stereo¬ 
scope  ;  and  the  house  in  which  he  was  bom  you  see  before  you  as  a  ste¬ 
reoscopic  print.  In  a  part  of  the  town  there  is  the  old  house  where 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  lived  for  many  weeks  after  her  visit  to  Bothwell, 
when  she  lay  so  dangerously  ill  with  a  violent  fever.  The  house  is  so 
completely  shut  in  by  old  buildings,  and  the  street  being  so  very  narrow, 
it  is  next  to  impossible  to  obtain  a  photograph  of  it. 

Many  excellent  pictures  can  be  taken  of  the  charming  scenery  which 
adorns  the  banks  of  the  winding  Jed,  and  I  regret  I  have  not  more  than  one 
or  two  of  them  to  show  3-011.  The}'  are  laconically  described  by  Burns  as 
“  Eden  scenes  on  crystal  Jed.” 

Homeward  we  turn.  Returning  from  Jedburgh  to  Roxburgh  Junction, 
wc  proceed  to  Carlisle  via  Hawick,  on  to  Penrith,  and  thence  with  our 
second  half  of  the  tourist’s  ticket  to  Liverpool,  thoroughly  satisfied,  I 
hope,  with  our  short  summer  ramble. 

Sweet  are  the  paths,  oh  !  passing  sweet  ! 

Where  murm’ring  streams  doth  run  ; 

O’er  airy  steep,  through  copsewood  deep, 

We  photograph  for  fun. 

Richard  H.  Uns  worth. 

#M'  (Bbtlomri  CdLlf. 


Photograp  hisc  h e  Corresponded. 

Three  numbers  (July,  August,  and  October — the  September  num¬ 
ber  we  have  not  received)  of  a  new  photographic  journal  bearing  the 
above  title  are  before  us.  It  is  edited  by  Herr  Ludwig  Schranlc, 
with  the  co-operation  of  Messrs.  Oscar  Kramer  &  Co.,  whose  names 
are,  no  doubt,  familiar  to  many  of  our  readers.  This  is  only’  the 
second  journal  devoted  solely  to  photography  that  lias  }’et  appeared 
in  Vienna,  the  other  being  the  official  organ  of  the  Vienna  Society-. 

As  we  gather  from  the  editor's  “  programme,”  the  main  objects  of 
the  new  monthly  are  to  combat  tlie  mischievous  effects  of  photo¬ 
graphic  exclusiveness,  which  gives  rise  to  so  many-  secret  processes 
and  wonderful  discoveries,  by  which  tlie  unsuspecting  public  is  often 
deceived  (ride  the  last  grand  novelty,  Wothlytype,  in  this  country)  ; 
to  give  concise  original  articles  on  various  subjects,  in  place  ot  the 
heaps  of  translations  from  French  ancl  English  sources  with  wliicli 
nearly  all  the  German  photographic  journals  abound  ;  to  promote  the 
artistic  welfare  of  photography',  and  to  further  its  application  to 
manufactures.  The  editor  remarks  that,  solely'  on  account  ot  want  of 
organisation,  photographers  frequently  spoil  one  branch  of  their  pro¬ 
fession  (for  instance,  cartes  lie  visite )  by  ruinous  competition,  whilst 
other  branches  that  would  afford  good  profits  are  quite  neglected. 

In  each  number  we  are  treated  to  an  exquisite  photograph,  well 
mounted,  as  a  specimen  of  what  artistic  photographs  should  be.  A 
beautifully  soft  vignette  of  Herr  A.  Martin,  President  ot  the  "N  ienna 
Society ;  a  bust  of  Daguerre,  with  appropriate  decorations ;  and  a 
portrait  of  Dr.  Andreas  Ritter,  which  form  the  illustrations  to  the 
number  before  us,  plainly'  show  that  Vienna  is  in  no  way  behind 
London — perhaps,  artistically  regarded,  somewhat  in  advance  ot  it 
hi  photographic  perfection.  We  shall  be  glad  to  see  future  numbers 
of  this  interesting  journal,  and  we  cannot  doubt  of  its  success  it  it 
only  continue  as  well  as  it  lias  begun. 


Htcclinp  cf  Sanities. 

If  the  Secretaries  of  the  different  would  he  kind  enough  to 

apprise  us  of  the  nature  of  the  papers  to  he  read,  or  tlie  subjects  to  he 
discussed,  at  their  meetings,  the  notices  given  below  would  be  0!  fu 
more  value  to  the  members.  Any  information  on  fhia  point  should 
reach  our  Publishing  Office  at  least  two  (Lays  before  publication. 

MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting.  Kama  of  Society.  Msec  of  Heeling 


December  Cth .  London  Photo.  Society  ....  King's  College. 

„  7th  . Annual  Edinburgh  Photo.  Society .  Hall  6,  81  A !n drew  Square. 

,,  8th .  Manchester  Photo.  Society.  1  4,  Ridgefield,  John  Dalton-str. 

,,  8th .  South  London  Pho.  Society!  city  of  London  College. 


London  Photographic  Society. — Mr.  Jabcz  Hughe  swill  read  a  paper  en¬ 
titled,  Remarks  on  the  Tannin  Process,  illustrated  with  negatives  and  prints. 

Manchester  Photographic  Society. — Mr.  Petschler  will  read  a  panes 
On  the  Collodio-Albtmm  Process,  demonstrated  by  the  preparation  an 
velopmcnt  of  plates  ;  and  Mr.  Mabley  will  read  a  paper  On  the  Production 
of  Prints  by  Development. 

NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  monthly'  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at  Myddfo*  n 
Hall,  on  Wednesday,  the  23rd  ult., — George  Dawson,  M.A.,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed:  alia- 
which,  Mr.  A.  J.  Molhuish  and  Mr.  Beasley  were  elected  members  of  the 
Association. 

A  very'  first-rate  specimen  of  enlargement  by  his  now  apparatus,  limn 
a  negative  by  Southwell  Brothers,  was  exhibited  by  Dr.  Monckhoven. 

The  Chairman  exhibited  some  new  stereoscopic  photographs,  by  Mr. 
Wilson,  which  were  much  admired. 

Messrs.  Beckmann  Brothers  exhibited  some  specimens  of  carte~dc-\ i«;Vr 
frames,  which  included  new  designs,  the  whole  being  remarkable  f  r 
cheapness. 

Mr.  Stephen  Thompson  read  a  paper  on  Photography  among  the  Af  •  ' 
Passes  of  Switzerland ,  Italy,  and  the  Tyrol,  illustrated  by  specimens.  > 
page  485.] 

At  tlie  conclusion  of  his  paper,  Mr.  Thompson  directed  special  attention 
to  those  landscapes  which  had  water  in  the  foreground,  stating  that 
the  green  colour  of  the  water,  weak  as  it  was  in  actinic  power,  was 
exceedingly  favourable  to  the  photographer,  as  it  admitted  of  sufficient 
exposure  for  the  details  in  the  more  shaded  portions  of  the  scene,  without 
having  the  water  over-exposed. 

In  reply’ to  questions  from  various  members,  Mr.  Thompson  forth'  r 
stated  that  the  “cabinet”  views  of  about  seven  and  a-half  by  four  and  - 
half  inches  were  taken  with  a  triplet,  and  the  stereoscopic  size  with  sing 
lenses  ;  that  the  oxposurc  was  not  so  much  quicker  as  might  haw  bei  n 
expected,  but  that  a  great  advantage  accrued  from  the  dearness 
atmosphere,  and  the  abundance  of  light  in  the  districts  referred  to. 
resulting  in  less  decided  contrasts  between  the  foreground  and  th<’ 
extreme  distance  than  was  usually  obtained  elsewhere. 

The  Chairman  noticed  that  in  all  the  pictures  of  which  water  fomv-d 
a  marked  proportion,  Mr.  Thompson  had  adopted  the  practioc  b  ng  sir.'  e 
recognised  by  Mr.  Wilson  as  the  best,  namely,  taking  the  pit  • 
what  against  the  light,  or,  as  a  sailor  would  say.  with  the  light  on  the 
fore-quarter. 

Mr.  W.  Warwick  King  said  that  the  remark  had  1  een  made  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  some  published  lithographic  views  of  the  Holy  Lard,  on  account 
of  their  inaccuracy,  that,  though  published  by  the  (  hristian  Know¬ 
ledge  Society,  Scd'don,  the  artist,  said  they  wav  specimens  of  most  un- 
clmstian  lying.  He  was  sorry  to  learn  from  Mr.  Thompson  that  the 
chi-omo -lithographs  of  Italy  and  the  districts  through  which  he  had 
passed  were  deserving  of  similar  strictures,  and  that  they  were  not  true 
representatives  of  ancient  art  in  Italy. 

Mr.  Jabez  Hughes  desired  to  elicit  n  general  statement  from  Mr. 
Thompson  as  to  whether  tlie  character  of  Italian  scenery  difiV-red  much 
from  that  of  England  ;  he  spoke,  of  course,  with  reference  to  what  might 
he  called  the  science  of  photography. 

Mr.  Thompson  thought  not.  The  contrast,  however,  between  Italy 
and  Switzerland  was  very  marked :  for.  < m  k aving  the  Ut I 
the  picturesque  chalets  which  dotted  the  landscape  were  «i  <  n  no  more,  the 
Italian  side  being  flatter  and  more  thickly  wooded.  Great  inconvenienco 
often  arose  from  the  territories  dovetailing  one  into  the  other,  causing 
frequent  examinations  of  baggage  by  custom-house  officers. 

Mr.  Moens  suggested  that  it  would  be  well  for  intending  photographic 
tourists  to  provide  themselves,  as  he  had  done,  with  an  order  from  the 
Italian  Ambassador  to  allow  the  haw  :hout  examination. 

The  Chairman,  referring  to  a  picture  of  The  Mist  in  the  Alps,  alluded 
to  in  Mr.  Thompson's  paper,  said  he  had  observed  a  similar  phenomenon 
rise  from  the  lakes  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  more  particularly  during 
the  early  autumn  months. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Cole  had  seen  the  same  thing  on  Dartmoor,  coursing  up  the 
valley  like  a  race-horse. 
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Some  further  remarks  of  a  similar  character  followed,  when 

Mr.  Hughes  asked  Mr.  Thompson’s  opinion  on  the  comparative  actin¬ 
ism  of  England,  Italy,  and  Switzerland. 

Mr.  Thompson  had  observed  no  great  disparity.  It  had  been  his  lot  to 
set  up  the  camera  at  home  and  abroad ;  and,  with  reference  to  the  Conti¬ 
nental  districts  in  which  he  had  laboured,  he  would  say,  generally,  that 
the  illumination  was  more  equal,  but  perhaps  not  so  actinic. 

Mr.  Moens  agreed  with  Mr.  Thompson,  and  added  that  the  further 
east  he  had  travelled  in  Europe,  the  slower  was  the  actinic  action. 

Mr.  Shave  was  sure  he  would  be  only  expressing  the  sentiments  of  the 
meeting  if  he  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Thompson  for  his  able 
and  interesting  paper. 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman  exhibited  some  specimens  of  “blurring,”  taken  by  Major 
Russell.  These  negatives  were  purposely  taken  with  very  transparent 
films,  and  they  were  also  over-exposed  in  order  to  exaggerate  the  effect. 
One  represented  a  drawing-room,  taken  with  a  binocular  camera  against 
the  light — one  side  of  the  plate  being  covered  on  the  back  with  an  orange 
pigment,  the  other  left  bare.  The  diffei*ence  between  the  quality  of  the 
pictures  was  veiy  remarkable.  That  with  the  pigment  behind  the  glass, 
although  the  camera  was  directed  straight  to  the  windows  with  the  sun 
shining  full  on  them,  was  sharp  and  clear  from  all  blurring ;  the  other 
side  of  the  plate  without  the  pigment  was  one  mass  of  fog — thus  demon¬ 
strating  the  “  reflection”  theory,  and  at  the  same  time  indicating  the 
remedy.  Some  other  negatives  shown  were  even  still  more  remarkable. 
These  were  taken  from  the  interior  of  a  coach-house,  with  a  black  painted 
board  occupying  the  centre  of  the  picture,  and  nailed  across  the  door¬ 
way,  through  which  the  view  was  taken.  They  were  also  on  very  trans¬ 
parent  films,  and,  like  the  former  one,  over-exposed.  The  black  board 
in  those  parts  of  the  glass  covered  behind  with  non-reflecting  pigments 
was  represented  as  a  black  hoard ;  but  in  the  portion  of  the  negative  not 
so  treated  the  blurring  by  reflection  had  so  encroached  beyond  the  sky 
that  the  board  was  represented  intensely  white  at  the  edges  and  gradually 
shading  off  to  the  centre.  One  of  these  negatives  was  covered  behind 
with  different  pigments,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  “anatto”  in 
gum  water  was  almost  a  perfect  antidote  to  blurring  by  reflection. 

Mr.  Foxlee  asked  if  Major  Russell  had  tried  ground  glass  for  his  nega¬ 
tives  ? 

The  Chairman  replied  that  he  believed  he  had,  and  found  it  not  alto¬ 
gether  efficacious  ;  also,  that  if  the  film  contained  sufficient  iodide  or  bro¬ 
mide  to  prevent  the  transmission  of  rays  of  light,  blurring  did  not  occur. 

Mr.  Simpson  said  he  had  only  one  remark  to  make  on  the  specimens 
submitted,  and  that  was  that  in  his  opinion  they  were  not  specimens  of 
blurring  at  all ;  they  represented  merely  a  mass  of  fog  from  reflection  of 
light,  or,  as  Mr.  Shadbolt  had,  he  (Mr.  Simpson)  thought,  very  properlv 
called  it,  “nubation.” 

The  Chairman  thought  it  mainly  a  question  of  terms. 

Hereupon  followed  a  most  animated  discussion  on  the  importance  of 
adopting  by  general  consent  some  definite  term  by  which  the  phenomenon 
in  question  might  be  recognised. 

Mr.  Hughes  thought  this  an  important  question.  He  had  worked 
tannin  plates,  so  had  Major  Russell:  one  had  obtained  blurs  and  the 
other  had  not.  He  (Mr.  Hughes)  had  spoken  to  Mr.  Simpson  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  found  that  the  discussion  was  rather  on  ivords  than  phenomena. 
Ho  knew  as  well  as  anybody  what  it  was  to  touch  the  camera  and  get  a 
blurred  image ;  he  knew  what  it  was  to  move  a  picture  on  the  pressure- 
frame  and  get  a  double  outline  ;  he  knew  what  it  was  to  have  the  camera 
shaken  by  the  wind  and  get  a  blurred  image.  It  was  a  distinct  term 
lenown  to  all.  Lithographers  knew  it  when  their  paper  moved  and  they 
obtained  a  double  image.  He  regarded  it  as  a  peculiar  form  of  fogging 
disguised  to  innocent  minds  under  the  name  of  “blurring.”  He  (Mr. 
Hughes)  alluded  to  the  term  “halation,”  giving  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  was 
an  excellent  term  to  distinguish  an  excess  of  light  more  than  was  natural 
round  a  dark  object.  Let  us  (said  he)  have  a  new  word  ;  a  good  one  has 
been  suggested — “  nubation,”  (from  nubes,  a  cloud);  if  it  were  not  now 
sufficiently  understood,  it  would,  doubtless,  become  so.  In  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  his  remarks  he  (Mr.  Hughes)  detailed  some  joint  experiments  of  his 
own  and  Major  Russell’s,  and  contrasted  their  two  methods  of  working, 
Major  Russell  having  employed  an  acoholic,  while  Mr.  Hughes  used  an 
aqueous,  solution  of  tannin,  which  had  the  effect  of  making  his  film 
opaque.  He  had  used  an  iodo-bromised  collodion  yielding  a  dense  creamy 
film,  while  Major  Russell  employed  a  simply  bromised  collodion,  and 
obtained  a  thin  blue  film.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  his  Avas  the  best 
variety  of  the  tannin  process  :  he  believed  Major  Russell’s  Avas  the  best. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  what  Avas  Avantcd  was  a  chemically 
opaque  film  to  prevent  the  penetration  and  subsequent  reflection  of  the 
light  by  the  back  surface  of  the  plate.  He  Avould  submit  that  the  Avord 
“  nubation”  be  adopted  as  descriptive  of  the  effect,  and  that  it  be  defined 
a  s  a  degradation  of  the  edges  of  dark  objects  by  reflection. 

Mr.  King  said  that  he  had  been  greatly  annoyed  by  the  action  of  light 
Avhich  the  meeting  had  been  unable  to  define.  He  found  that  heretofore, 
till  this  autumn,  he  had  been  free  from  it;  but  ho  remembered  that  his 
films  Avcre  opaque,  Avhilo  those  used  this  autumn  were  transparent.  He 
said  he  quite  agreed  Avith  Mr.  Hughes  in  thinking  the  opacity  of  the  film 
a  groat  protection  against  tho  defect  complained  of.  With  respect  to  the 
fi  rm  “nubation,’  he  thought  it  intensely  ugly  ;  and  the  Society  ought 
to  bo  careful  before  they  introduced  any  new  word. 


The  Chairman  objected  to  the  term  “  nubation,”  and  though'  * 
“halation”  Avas  the  correct  one,  as  being  indicath'o  of  a  secondary  illu 
mi  nation  round  another  luminous  object;  but  that  as  the  term  “  blurring* 
had  been  generally  adopted  by  tho  best  authorities  to  designate  tin. 
phenomenon,  it  AA’ould  be  difficult  to  alter  it  now. 

Mr.  Hughes  said  that  the  phenomenon  under  consideration  Avas  tin 
rcA’crse  of  that. 

To  this  remark  the  Chairman  demurred 

Mr.  Simpson  said  the  term  “halation  ”  was  already  in  use  to  express  that) 
phenomenon  Avhich  displayed  itself  in  the  form  of  a  Avhite  line  round) 
a  dark  coat  on  a  darker  background  ;  and  if  this  term  wuv  ,q 
also  for  the  phenomenon  now  under  consideration,  Ave  should  nave  “con-| 
fusion  worse  confounded.” 

Mr.  Hughes  said  that  he  attempted  to  photograph  a  building  facing! 
the  north  Avith  a  very  irregular  outline,  but  had  found  great  difficulty  in  ! 
doing  so. 

Mr.  King  said  that  Avhen  he  unfortunately  met  with  the  undefinable 
subject  the  sun  was  on  the  back  of  the  camera,  and,  therefore,  directly 
shining  on  the  object  to  be  photographed. 

The  Chairman  thought  the  term  “  halation  ”  was  erroneously  used 
Avhen  applied  to  the  appearance  described  by  Mr.  Simpson. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Cole  said  there  was  scarcely  a  meeting  of  the  Astronomical 
Society'  at  which  some  reference  Avas  not  made  to  the  phenomenon  of 
halation  or  halos,  but  that  now  under  discussion  in  no  Avay  rc6cmblud 
that.  He  might  remind  the  members  that  in  the  days  of  early  telegraphy 
by  means  of  cones  and  cylinders,  it  was  determined  by  experiment  that 
white  upon  black  could  be  better  seen  than  vice  versa,  and  this  result  was 
connected  Avith  the  optical  phenomena  of  dispersion.  He  Avould  mention 
a  term  used  by  astronomers  Avhen  a  star  approached  the  moon  preparat ory 
to  passing  behind  it.  It  Avas  seen  for  a  moment  to  jump  as  it  were.  This  I 
Avas  called  “  o\Terlapping.”  In  reference  to  opacity  of  film,  he  might  say 
that  he  had  always  used  large  platos,  and  quite  unAvittingly  covered  them  \ 
Avith  Avhite  blotting-paper  at  the  back,  yet  he  had  newer  had  what  Avas  > 
called  blurring,  although  his  pictures  were  either  church  spires  or  boulders  i 
of  rock  cut  out  in  sharp  outline  against  the  sky,  Avhich  formed  hall  his  I 
picture — hard  outlines  against  a  Avhite  sky — yet  he  had  never  had  a  blur,  i 
or  found  occasion  for  red  paint.  .  j 

Mr.  IIisLor  had  never  met  with  the  phenomenon,  neither  had  Mr. 
Hill  ;  but  both  suggested  as  a  remedy  the  use  of  dense  creamy  films, 
and  if  that  proA'ed  a  remedy,  why  trouble  about  red  blotting-paper  or  red 
paint  ? 

Sir.  Hughes  said  that  circumstances  sometimes  arose  in  which  it  was 
necessary  to  use  the  opalescent  film  of  a  highly  bromised  collodion,  and 
then  it  was  desirable  to  have  the  bane  and  antidote  together.  lie 
described  the  circumstances  in  connection  Avith  this  Avhich  had  occurred 
within  his  own  experience  last  summer. 

Some  further  discussion  on  this  subject  took  place,  in  the  course  of 
which 

Mr.  Burr  suggested  the  use  of  another  astronomical  term,  “  irradiation,” 
to  describe  the  phenomenon  now  known  as  “  blurring.” 

The  Chairman  directed  attention  to  some  very  beautiful  specimens  of 
the  Too vy type  process,  contributed  by*  Mr.  Wenderoth,  of  Philadelphia 
Details  of  the  manipulation  will  be  found  in  our  leading  article  for  last  j 
Aveek. 

In  reply  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Hughes,  <  #  I 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  glass  was  not  flashed  as  opal  glass  is  in 
this  country,  but  was  a  solid  white  throughout,  and  ground  and  polished 
on  both  sides  like  patent  plate,  so  that  it  was  quite  flat. 

Mr.  Foxlee  and  Mr.  Goslett  said  they  had  glass  expressly  prepared 
for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Lonsdale  had  tried  the  process  and  showed  his  results,  Avhich  were 
very  beautiful.  He  had  found  great  facility  in  colouring  them,  the  : 
colour  “biting”  as  though  it  were  on  ivoiy,  and  by  no  means  with  the 
same  difficulty'  as  on  albumenised  paper. 

Mr.  Hughes  thought  Mr.  Simpson’s  plan  of  chloride  of  silver  in 
collodion  might  be  xvell  applied  in  a  process  like  this. 

After  some  further  remarks,  the  next  meeting  was  announced  to  take 
place  on  the  21st  instant,  when  Mr.  "VV.  Warwick  King  Avould  read  a 
paper  on  Neglected  Art  Fields  for  Photographers. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 
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LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ninth  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Tuesday 
last,  the  29th  instant,  at  the  Free  Library  and  Museum,  William  Brown- 
street, — the  Rev.  T.  B.  Banner  in  the  chair. 

It  was  announced  by  the  President  that  the  post  of  Honorary'  Secretary, 
so  unfortunately'  rendered  A'acant  by  the  lamented  decease  of  their  friend 
Mr.  GloA'er,  would  in  future  be  filled  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Sayce,  who  had  been 
requested  by  the  Council  to  accept  the  office. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 
Messrs.  Hughes  and  R.  C.  Johnson  Avere  duly'  elected  members  of  the 
Association. 

It  was  proposed  by  the  President  that  any'  member  wishing  to  ex¬ 
change  photographs  should  place  them  on  the  table  with  his  name  and 
number  for  reference  attached,  and  that  any  member  desiring  copies  ot 
photographs  exhibited  might  obtain  them  from  the  exhibitor  at  the  rate 
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of  two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  dozen  for  quarter-plate  size,  four  shil¬ 
lings  per  dozen  for  stereoscopic  size,  and  eight  shillings  per  dozen  for  full 
plate  size  (unmounted) ;  other  sizes  in  proportion.  He  considered  that 
by  fixing  a  money  value  upon  the  pictures  many  of  the  difficulties  atten¬ 
dant  upon  the  exchange  of  large  and  small  sizes  would  he  obviated. 

This  arrangement  appeared  to  give  general  satisfaction,  but  after  some 
discussion  it  was  deemed  desirable  that  a  place  should  be  selected  where 
the  pictures  for  exchange  could  be  examined  with  more  leisure  than  the 
limits  of  the  Society’s  meetings  would  allow.  Ultimately,  Mr.  AY.  AY. 
Hayes,  of  40,  Seel-street,  kindly  suggested  that  the  members  should  send 
their  prints  to  his  office,  and  any  one  wishing  to  exchange  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  making  a  selection  there. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  accorded  to  Mr.  Hayes  for  his  liberal 
proposal,  and  it  was  decided  that  photographs  should  be  forwarded  to 
*  him  by  each  member,  and  that  they  should  remain  at  his  office  for  a 
|  fortnight,  during  which  selections  might  be  made. 

An  interesting  paper,  entitled  Photographic  Rambles,  or  Where  to  Go 
!  with  the  Camera,  was  read  by  Mr.  R.  IT.  Unsworth.  [See  page  485. J 
The  subject  was  rendered  more  attractive  by  the  numerous  excellent 
stereographs  of  the  localities  described  which  illustrated  the  paper. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Unsworth. 

The  President  called  attention  to  the  album  provided  for  the  portraits 
of  the  members  and  of  eminent  photographers  ;  also  to  the  larger  one  for 
the  views  and  description  of  the  Society’s  summer  excursions. 

The  members  were  requested  to  forward  their  cartes  to  the  Secretary’s 
:  address,  13,  South  Castle  Street,  as  early  as  possible. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  brought  forward : — By  Mr. 
Hughes :  A  plate-holder  for  development  operations. — By  Mr.  Sayce :  A 
10  by  8  in.  negative,  produced  upon  a  plate  prepared  without  a  nitrate 
of  silver  bath,  according  to  the  process  recently  described  in  The  British 
i  Journal  of  Photography. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Newton  the  members  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  examining  four  prints,  16  by  20  in.,  from  negatives  by  Mr. 
Mudd,  of  Manchester,  consisting  of  views  taken  at  Bettws-y-Coed  and 
in  Dunham  Park,  Cheshire.  Each  was  an  admirable  specimen  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  and  excited  much  attention. 

Before  the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings, 

The  President  mentioned  that,  by  request,  a  quantity  of  the  late  Mr. 
j  Glover’s  apparatus  had  been  forwarded  to  the  meeting  for  disposal 
I  among  the  members.  Any  articles  not  sold  would  remain  on  view  at 
the  Secretary’s  office. 

Some  of  the  apparatus  found  immediate  purchasers. 


Notice. — Correspondents  are  requested  to  address  communications  to 
the  Secretary,  Mr.  B.  J.  Sayce,  13,  South  Castle-street,  Liverpool. 


Jfarap  CfltTespffit'Dciite. 

Paris,  November  28 th,  1864. 

M.  Wothly’s  arrival  in  Paris  a  few  days  since  has  given  me  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  examining  the  specimens  he  has  brought  with  him,  and  of 
judging  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  since  last  year.  At  that 
time  his  pictures  had  been  declared  very  fine  by  all  who  had  seen  them, 
but  the  new  ones  are  still  better  with  respect  to  relief  and  to  the  bril¬ 
liancy  of  the  whites.  It  is  not  for  me  to  disclose  what  he  told  me,  nor 
to  add  anything  to  what  has  been  said  of  the  AYothlytype  in  England. 
I  learned,  however,  that  the  discussions  based  upon  extracts  taken  from 
the  specification  of  the  English  patent  are  bootless,  for  what  remains 
secret  is  far  more  important  and  new  than  what  is  published. 

Indeed  I  think  that  the  old  printing  processes  with  salts  of  silver  will 
not  be  very  long  in  disappearing;  for,  while  the  AYothlytype  is  pro¬ 
gressing  photography  in  carbon  is  far  from  standing  still.  The  results 
obtained  quite  recently  by  M.  Blaise,  of  Tours,  has  excited  fresh 
interest  in  this  method.  A  large  number  of  photographers  are  procuring 
the  license  necessary  for  enabling  them  to  work  this  process,  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  which  are  gradually  being  recognised.  As  regards  the  photo¬ 
graphed  enamels  the  public  are  beginning  to  look  upon  them  with  great 
favour.  M.  Lafon  de  Camarsac  has  now  a  large  establishment,  but  he 
has  some  difficulty  in  keeping  up  with  the  demands,  and  M.  Poitevin  is 
surrounded  by  numerous  pupils.  Pierre  Petit,  who  was  one  of  the  first 
to  avail  himself  of  the  patent,  is  studying  with  ardour,  and  preparing  to 
do  wonders  in  this  line.  AYere  he  to  take  the  start,  the  other  portraitists 
would  probably  wish  to  do  the  same  as  he,  so  that  it  would  not  bo 
astonishing  if  portrait  cards,  which  have  fallen  a  little  into  disfavour,  were 
to  give  place  to  the  portraits  on  enamel.  The  emulative  struggle  between 
M.  Lafon  de  Camarsac’s  process  and  that  of  M.  Poitevin  will  then  assume 
great  importance,  and  out  of  it  will  necessarily  issue  further  improve¬ 
ments. 

The  concours  for  enlarged  photographs,  founded  by  the  Photographic 
•Society  of  Marseilles,  will  be  closed  on  the  30th  November.  I  know  that 
several  of  the  competitors  have  sent  in  very  remarkable  works,  and  it  is 
not  without  interest  that  I  await  the  decision  of  the  jury.  I  know  also 
that  several  of  our  leading  photographers  are  preparing  to  send  some 
marvels  to  the  Dublin  Exhibition.  They  are,  above  all,  proud  to  com¬ 
pete  with  their  brother  photographers  of  England,  and  to  measure  with 


them  the  progress  that  has  been  made  on  both  6ides  of  the  Channel  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  threo  years. 

lhc  Exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Industrial  Art  Progress,  at  present 
open  in  the  Palace  of  Industry,  includes  but  a  limited  number  of  photo- 
gi ap me  pictures.  I  he  most  remarkable  are  the  portraits  sent  by  Carjat 
and  bj  1  lerre  1  etit.  One  thing  curious  to  note  i-,  that  the  former  i. 
always  operates  with  a  full  light,  and  that  the  latter  seeks,  on  t!, 
trary,  the  effects  of  diffused  light,  and  even  prefers  cloudy  weather. 
Undoubtedly  M.  Carjat’ s  pictures  are  very  fine;  but  the  contnut 
resulting  from  the  light  they  receive  oft<  n  gives  a  certain  harshness 
to  them  and  diminishes  their  harmony.  M.  Petit's  pictures,  on  the 
contrary,  have  a  softer  modelage  and  greater  equality  of  tone.  If 
I  insist  on  this  point  it  is  because  Figaro  has  just  published  an  article  in 
which  sunshine  is  declared  indispensable  to  the  photographer.  If  such 
were  the  case,  what  would  the  London  portraitists  do  who  so  rarely  en¬ 
joy  the  favour  of  the  capricious  luminary  ?  I  know  that  several  ms 
in  this  line  Levitsky,  Bingham,  Bilordeaux,  for  instance — have  ateliers 
with  a  southern  aspect ;  but  they  well  know  how  to  moderate  with  s'  t<  ens 
and  curtains  the  too  strong  light  that  falls  upon  their  models.  If  th<  v 
receive  a  greater  amount  of  light,  it  is  that  they  may  the  better  diffuse 

Ernest  Lacan. 

[It  is  very  extraordinary,  if  it  be  time  as  stated  above  by  M.  Lacan, 
that  Herr  AVothly  has  not  communicated  aU  the  details  of  his  pro¬ 
cess  .to  those,  who,  we  understand,  have  bought  for  a  large  sum  the 
privilege  of  using  it  in  this  country.  AYe  consider  this  statement 
rather  ominous. — Eds." 

Philadelphia ,  Nov.  13,  1864. 

The  fruits  of  the  summer’s  work  are  now  being  gathered  together,  and 
presented  to  the  public  in  the  shape  of  many  charming  pictures  from  land 
and  from  water.  Mr.  Moran  has  returned  from  the  AYhite  Mountains 
with  his  box  full  of  fine  Hews.  I  have  looked  over  his  negatives  and 
seen  the  prints  made  therefrom,  and  they  are,  without  doubt,  the  finest 
pictures  I  have  seen  of  that  interesting  mountain  region.  They  are  the 
work  of  the  globe  lens,  and  thus  present  a  different  appearance  to  familiar 
pictures  from  the  same  stand  points.  He  has  been  happy  in  hi  a  selection 
of  subjects,  and  nearly  all  his  negatives  show  fine  cloud  effects.  These 
pictures  are  being  printed  in  large  quantities,  and  they  will  soon  be  in  the 
market,  both  mounted  as  stereographs  and  cut  larger  for  album  us.  .  I 
presume  they  will  cut  to  about  five  inches  square. 

Some  days  ago  a  letter  from  Mr.  Nelson  AYright,  of  New  A'ork,  said  : 

“  I  send  you  by  express  to-day  some  pictures  taken  in  Paris's  district  by 
an  enterprising  youth,  which  please  add  to  your  collection,”  kc.  This 
note,  “  short  and  sweet,”  was  the  forerunner  of  the  most  remarkable  col¬ 
lection  of  views  I  have  seen  for  a  long  time.  There  are  forty  of  flwm  in 
all,  and  represent  all  the  interesting  “  surroundings”  of  Hilton  Head, 
South  Carolina,  showing  many  of  the  mansions  of  the  Confederal 
generals.  Thus,  the  one  before  me  now  has  a  card  in  the  corner,  “  Rt  \ 1 1 
General  T.  F.  Drayton's  House,  S.C.  Photographed  and  for  sale  by  II.  1‘. 
Moore,  Concord,  New  Hampshire.”  The  southern  sun  was  shining 
brightly  when  this  picture  was  taken,  lighting  up  a  group  of  Fedenu 
officers  in  the  grounds  before  the  house,  and  telling  the  story  of  the 
change  of  ownership. 

Another  view  is  J.  E.  ScabrooF s  Flower  Garden,  Fdisto  Eland,  S.C., 
taken,  doubtless,  from  the  roof  of  the  mansion-house.  The  grounds  are 
very  extensive,  and  seem  to  be  well  kept.  Federal  soldiers  arc  walking 
in  the  paths,  while  the  usual  complement  of  house  servants,  with  their 
black  faces,  are  scattered  here  and  there ;  but  in  the  central  avenue, 
standing  on  a  pedestal  which  may  have  once  held  a  sun-dial,  is  a  young 
darky  scratching  his  “wool”  with  one  hand  while  the  other  is  thrust  to 
the  bottom  of  his  pocket.  A  Union  officer  is  leaning  on  the  same  pedea- 
tal.  That  little  fellow  was  born  a  slave,  but  will  grow  to  be  a  freeman. 
He  is  one  of  those  liberated  by  the  emancipation  proclamation  of  our 
President:  his  freedom  will  be  secured  to  him.  Is 
wiped  from  our  land,  for  the  men  of  the  North  have  pronounced  with  a 
majority  of  four  hundred  thousand  of  its  voters  that  this  must  be. 

An  interesting  series  represents  pictorially  the  vicinity  of  Hilton  Head, 
taken  from  the  top  of  the  signal  station  ;  while  another  scries  shows  the 
interior  and  exterior  of  Fort  Pulaski,  Qa.  Then  th< re  is  the  Nursery  at 
Elliott's,  Hilton  Head,  with  its  swarm  of  little  m  gives,  and  its  noble  old 
live  oak  trees.  Giciue  to  de  Field  is  plantation  life  all  OV  I 

Then  there  are  views  on  shipboard  : — Forward  Pivot  Gun,  200  lbs.  rift,  of 
LT.S.  ship  “  Wabash;"  views  on  the  deck  of  the  “Vermont”  and  “Xeipsic 
on  the  Monitors,  too,  with  a  peep  into  the  muzzles  of  the  turret  guns. 
These  are  particularly  interesting  pictures,  for  they  show  the  ships  in 
their  fighting  trim.  Some  pictures  give  us  camp  life  in  the  South,  with 
the  palmetto  trees  and  palms  growing  among  the  tents  ;  while  one  shows 
the  Martello  Tower,  Tybec  Island,  Ga,  built  in  1667,  by  the  Spanish. 

As  photographs  all  these  pictures  are  unexceptionable  ;  they  measure 
five  and  a-lialf  by  eight  inches,  and  have  no  doubt  been  taken  with  the 
six-inch  back  focus  globe  lens.  AYith  some  few  exceptions,  however,  they 
have  the  unfortunately  common  fault — all  the  figures  introduced  are  staring 
at  the  camera.  This  is  the  only  imperfection  I  can  see  in  these  otherwise 
excellent  photographs,  and,  to  one  who  has  tried  photography  in  camp 
scenes,  is  an  excusable  one  ;  for  the  men  will  look  at  you,  no  matter  how 
much  you  talk  to  and  expostulate  with  them  and  insist  on  artistic  effect. 
In  these  pictures  the  photographer  has  been  well  aware  of  the  fault,  for 
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in  all  those  pictures,  including-  only  a  few  figures,  the  positions  are  easy 
and  natural!  but  in  his  groups  of  Union  Jacks  and  in  the  crew  of  the 
“  Wabash”  around  the  pivot  gun,  the  sailors  have  been  too  many  foi 

Mr  Osborne  has  returned  from  Washington,  where  he  spent  a  week,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  of  meeting  all  the  leading  men  in  the  departments 
most  likely  to  utilise  his  process  of  photolithography .  There  is  a  grand  held 
for  his  work  in  the  maps  of  the  war  department,  and  in  the  other  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  public,  documents  ;  and  as  there  are  now  large  establish¬ 
ments  devoted  to  the  public  printing,  under  the  direction  of  government 
officials,  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  add  to  them  the  lithographic 
establishments  to  do  the  work  now  given  out  by  contract  to  private 


Politics  have  taken  the  place  of  photography  during  the  past  two 
weeks,  but  now  the  election  is  over,  and  all  who  have  worked  so  hard  to 
ensure  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  can  breathe  freely  with  hearts  full  of 
joy  at  the  triumph  of  the  Union  cause.  “  After  the  election  is  over  has 
been  the  time  fixed  for  work  to  be  done,  showing  that  then,  and  not  till 
then,  could  any  one  find  time  to  experiment  in,  or  even  talk  of,  new 


processes. 

The  Wothlytype  has  not  yet  reached  our  shores ;  at  least  I  have  seen 
no  specimens  of  it  as  yet.  Mr.  T.  R.  Peale,  writing  from  Washington, 
speaks  of  it,  and  says  he  hopes  it  will  not  prove  worthless-type. 

Mr.  Wenderoth  has  produced  some  prints  w-ith  a  collodion  film  on  paper, 
but  not  with  the  use  of  any  salt  of  uranium.  He  did  not  succeed  in  ton¬ 
ing  them,  nor  did  he  produce  a  very  good  surface.  As  he  is  now  making 
extensive  alterations  in  his  establishment  he  has  no  time  to  prosecute  his 
experiments.  He  has  taken  one  of  the  stores  below  his  rooms  in  Chest¬ 
nut-street,  and  is  fitting  it  up  as  a  show-room,  which  will  permit  him  to 
use  his  present  large  show-room  on  the  second  storey,  having  three  win¬ 
dows,  as  a  painting  room.  He  employs  so  many  artists  in  the  production 
of  coloured  photographs  of  all  kinds  that  he  has  need  of  a  great  deal  of 
room  to  accommodate  them.  This  change  will  allow  him  to  double  his 
force  of  artists. 

Mr.  Carbutt,  writing  from  Chicago,  says  he  made  up  some  nitrate  of 
silver  from  Spanish  dollars,  and  he  intended  using  it  for  his  paper  and  not 
his  negatives :  he  did  not  separate  the  nitrate  of  copper.  The  prints 
taken  looked  well  enough  until  they  reached  the  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
when  they  bleached  out  so  as  to  be  worthless.  He  tried  several  samples 
of  hyposulphite  of  soda  with  the  same  result ;  then  tried  pure  silver  with 
the  same  hyposulphite  of  soda  baths,  and  obtained  good  prints  as  usual. 
Finally  he  fused  his  nitrate  of  silver  and  prepared  a  new  bath,  when  all 
went  well  again.  The  moral  he  draws  from  it  all  is,  that  nitrate  of  cop¬ 
per  in  the  bath  for  albumen  paper  does  a  great  deal  of  harm. — With  due 
reeard.  Coleman  Sellers. 


(Jermponimtu. 

tggf  We  are  at  all  times  willing  to  assist  our  Correspondents  to 

THE  UTMOST  OF  OUR  ABILITY,  BUT  WE  CAN  ONLY  DO  SO  THROUGH  THE 
MEDIUM  OF  THE  JOURNAL.  We  CANNOT  GIVE  PRIVATE  REPLIES  EXCEPT 
TO  PERSONAL  FRIENDS. 


RETARDING  INFLUENCE  OF  ALBUMEN  IN  PRINTING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — On  reading  your  article  on  the  “Toovytype”  I  was  re¬ 
minded  of  some  experiments  made  many  months  ago  with  the  prepared 
albumen  paper  for  transferring  the  film  of  albumen  to  porcelain  or  other 
substances. 

You  say  the  exposure  required  for  printing  the  ‘‘Toovytype”  is  about  two- 
thirds  longer  than  for  printing  on  paper  prepared  with  the  same  solutions. 

The  direction  for  printing  on  the  prepared  albumen  paper  referred  to 
is  that  you  print  considerably  deeper  than  for  ordinary  printing.  I  did 
so,  and,  after  fixing  and  removing  the  film,  was  rather  surprised  to  find 
the  resulting  picture  had  the  appearance  of  being  very  much  under- 
printed;  but  the  curious  part  was,  that  on  the  paper  which  had  supported 
the  film  an  over-printed  picture  was  present.  By  this  it  appeared  that  the 
albumen  itself  had  some  peculiar  property  of  retarding  the  actinic  action 
on  chloride  of  silver  contained  in  itself,  at  the  same  time  it  allowed  the 
aclinic  rays  to  pass  through  and  affect  the  chloride  of  silver  on  the  paper 
beneath. 

Wo  all  know  that  an  albumen  negative  plate  requires  a  long  exposure. 
The  albumen  film  on  glass  for  tho  “  Toovytype”  requires  a  longer  exposure 
than  the  film  on  paper,  and  for  the  transfer  process  I  refer  to  a  much  longer 
exposure  is  necessary. 

Tho  question  arising  is — Can  this  apparent  retarding  quality  of  albu¬ 
men  bn  accounted  for  ? 

It  may  possibly  be  worth  while  to  make  the  inquiry,  as  albumen 
negatives  and  albumen  positives  (Toovytypes,  &c.)  are  not  surpassed  by 
collodion  or  other  films.— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  GEO.  C.  WARREN. 

i\ eu'cattle-upon-Tyne ,  Nov.  28,  1864. 

[We  think  Mr.  Warren's  surmise  is  correct— at  all  events,  the  facts 
a  m.'\  e  stated  are  perfectly  in  accordance  with  our  own  experience. — Eds.] 


MR.  HISLOP’S  CAMERA. 

To  the  Editors. 


Gentlemen, —  I  have  referred  to  tho  figure  and  description  of  this 
camera  (Liverpool  and  Manchester  Photographic  Journal,  1858,  page  141), 
and  instead  of  its  being  “  identical  with  mine  in  every  respect,  ’  I  find 
it  different  in  nearly  every  way ;  and  I  am  sure  Mr.  Hislop  would  at 
once  allow  it  to  be  so  w  ere  he  to  see  drawings  of  mine. 

As  soon  as  the  weather  is  suitable,  I  intend  to  take  photographs  of  my 
camera,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  send  them  to  Mr.  Hislop,  if  he  will  allow 
me  to  do  so. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  JOSEPH  SIDEBOTIIAM. 

Manchester ,  Nov.  28th,  1864. 


“THE  GOOD  OLD  TIMES  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY-  AND  MODERN 
INNOVATIONS.” 


M 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  do  not  consider  that  Mr.  Grubb,  in  his  reply  to  my 
letter,  has  at  all  touched  tho  important  points  mentioned  by  mo  as  to 
priority  of  invention  of  the  “aplanatic”  form  of  lens.  My  object  in 
publishing  it  was  chiefty  to  show  that  the  thing  was  not  kept  sub  silentio, 
but  that  there  was  ample  and  full  publication  of  it  long  prior  to  his  taking 
out  his  patent.  Further:  that  my  doublet  was  constructed  at  least  four 
years  prior  to  his  making  his  known  at  all;  and  that  I  did  not  receive, 
except  from  himself  in  his  communication  at  page  394,  the  slightest  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  construction  of  his  doublet  from  any  source  whatever. 
— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  THOMAS  ROSS. 

2,  Featherstone  Buildings,  Nov.  26,  1864. 


SYMPATHY  FROM  A  “BROTHER.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — It  is  a  gratifying  fact  that  the  bond  of  our  photographic 
fraternity  has  of  late  “  developed  ”  into  the  higher  sphere  of  benevolence. 

Poor  brother  Goddard’s  last  days  were  cheered  by  its  influence,  and 
now  comes  a  bereaved  sister  and  her  little  ones  to  share  not  only  in  its 
kindly  sympathy,  but  also  in  material  aid  so  far  as  it  goes.  These  beauti¬ 
ful  “developments”  go  a  long  way  in  “ printing  deeply ”  and  “fixing 
permanently  ”  the  kindly  sentiments  which  already  pervades  the  brother¬ 
hood. 

It  speaks  well  for  our  art  (Mr.  Dalton’s  dictum  notwithstanding),  when 
from  the  centres  of  its  activity  such  appeals  are  made  to  the  best  feelings  j 
of  our  nature ;  yet,  after  all,  the  thing  partakes  as  much  of  the  nature  of 
justice  as  of  generosity.  Our  late  friend,  Mr.  Glover,  spent  many  a  pound 
in  his  researches,  and  the  results  were  given  to  us  freely.  Let  the  photo¬ 
graphic  community  show  their  appreciation  of  such  an  open  and  free¬ 
handed  course,  and,  at  the  same  time,  give  countenance  to  those  who 
organise  and  manage  the  “  ways  and  means”  in  such  cases,  thereby  also 
giving  practical  thanks  to  gentlemen  who  undertake  the  discharge  of 
duties  which  involve  both  time  and  labour. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Princess-street,  Perth,  1864.  JAMES  LAYV. 


ENLARGEMENTS  BY  ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Acting  on  the  hint  contained  in  your  recent  article,  en¬ 
titled  “London  Fogs  and  Solar  Cameras,”  I  procured  a  nine-inch  plano¬ 
convex  condenser,  and  placed  it  in  front  of  the  negative  to  be  enlarged. 
To  obtain  a  properly -illuminated  enlarged  image  on  the  screen,  I  had  to 
hold  the  lighted  magnesium  wire  about  a  yard  from  the  condenser.  I 
burnt  a  large  quantity  of  wire,  and  exposed  several  pieces  of  sensitised 
paper,  but  without  producing  the  slightest  result  on  development. 

After  reading  in  the  Journal  for  June  the  loth  an  account  of  Mr. 
Smyth  having  produced  a  satisfactory  enlargement  at  a  meeting  of  the 
London  Photographic  Society  by  means  of  the  wire,  I  was  very  much 
disappointed  at  my  failure,  and  I  should  feel  obliged  if  you  could  give  me 
any  advice  on  the  subject.— I  am,  yours  &c.,  T.  M.  J. 

London,  November  21  st,  1864. 

[The  cause, of  your  failure  is  obvious:  the  plano-convex  condenser 
employed  by  you  is  much  too  long  in  focus.  Instead  of  having  the 
ignited  wire  a  yard  from  the  lens,  in  our  experiments  it  was  within  a  few 
inches.  With  your  arrangement  the  loss  of  light  will  be  really  enormous. 
If  the  condensers  could  be  left  at  our  office  any  day  for  an  hour  or  two 
for  examination,  we  should  then  be  enabled  to  indicate  precisely  the  remedy. 
Meantime  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  to  economise  light,  the  con¬ 
densers  should  in  all  cases  have  the  shortest  possible  focus. — Eds.] 


EMBOSSED  CAMEO  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

To  the  Editors. 


Gentlemen, — There  seems  to  be  considerable  misapprehension  amongst 
photographers  as  to  what  can  be  secured  under  the  “  Act  for  Copyright  of 
Ornamental  Designs,”  particularly  in  relation  as  to  how  far  Messrs.  Win¬ 
dow  and  Bridge  by  their  registered  cameos  secure  the  right  (or  otherwise) 
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of  embossing  photographs ;  and,  as  we  have  given  some  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  have  introduced  the  embossing  for  our  own  medallion  pic¬ 
tures- — samples  of  which  are  in  the  hands  of  photographers  from  one  end 
of  the  land  to  the  other  on  our  Christmas  cards — we  should  he  obliged  for 
a  little  space  in  your  Journal  to  give  our  brethren  in  the  art  the  informa¬ 
tion  we  possess. 

As  soon  as  we  saw  Messrs.  Window  and  Bridge’s  embossed  cameos  we 
observed  that  the  principle  was  applicable  to  other  portraits  than  their 
cameos,  and  made  application  through  an  agent  for  a  copy  of  the  regis¬ 
tration,  and  asked  him  the  question— Is  the  diamond  form  or  the  embossed 
pictures  the  special  portion  of  the  design  registered  ?  The  reply  from  the 
Registrar  was  as  follows  :• — 

1,  Whitehall ,  October  1 5th,  1864. 

Silt, — I  am  directed  by  the  Registrar  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  yesterday’s  date,  together  with  the  sum  of  2s.,  and  a  card  for  photo¬ 
graphs,  for  which  you  require  search.  I  enclose  you  search  certificate  No. 
1287,  and  it  appears  a  similar  card  (with  the  exception  of  the  photographs) 
was  registered  in  Class  IV.,  in  so  far  as  regards  its  ornamented  character ;  but 
with  respect  to  the  arrangements  of  the  photographs  in  a  diamond  form,  or  the 
convex  form  of  the  card  in  the  places  where  the  photographs  or  medallions  are 
intended  to  be  fixed,  being  registered,  the  Registrar  is  unable  to  give  any  infor¬ 
mation.— I  am,  your  obedient  servant,  H.  C.  Woolett. 

This,  with  the  advice  of  the  agent  that  no  general  application  can  he 
secured  by  registration,  made  us  feel  that  we  were  quite  at  liberty  to  em¬ 
boss  photographs,  so  that  we  did  not  copy  the  design  of  Messrs.  Window 
and  Bridge.  In  Newton  and  Son’s  abstract  of  the  laws  relating  to  the 
copyright  of  ornamental  designs,  which  may  be  had  for  sixpence,  they 
say 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  no  case  will  construction  be  secured  under 
this  Act,  as  it  is  merely  intended  for  the  protection  of  ornamental  devices  and 
patterns,  such  as  calico  prints,  &c. 

Thus  the  matter  rested  until  a  few  weeks  later,  when  something 
turned  up  which  will  set  at  rest  the  mind  of  the  most  nervous  photogra¬ 
pher.  Our  own  embossing  tool  wanted  some  little  alteration,  and,  taking 
it  to  a  different  workman,  he  told  us  we  were  infringing  a  patent.  We  in 
quired  whose,  and  they  gave  us  Messrs.  A.  Marion  and  Son’s  card  as  the 
patentees.  We  searched  in  our  public  patent  library  and  could  find  no 
trace  of  such  an  item,  old  or  new.  We  then  wrote  to  Messrs.  Marion 
and  Co.,  asking  if  they  had  a  patent,  &c.  We  made  reference  to  Messrs. 
Window  and  Bridge’s  registration,  and  sent  them  designs  which  were  en¬ 
graved  eighteen  months  ago,  and  which  we  enclose  you.  We  received 
the  following  reply  from  Messrs.  A.  Marion  and  Son,  who,  aj  agents  for 
Messrs.  Window  and  Bridge,  should  know : — • 

23,  Soho-square,  London,  Nov.  14 th,  1864. 
Messrs.  Pumpkrey  Brothers,  21,  Paradise-row,  Birmingham. 

Gentlemen,— We  should  have  replied  to  your  memorandum  of  the  11th 
inst.  sooner,  but  your  letter  was  addressed  to  Messrs.  Marion  &  Co.,  of 
Regent-street.  You  can  use  the  single  and  double  designs,  either  flat  or  em¬ 
bossed,  without  infringing  Messrs.  Window  &  Bridge’s  right.  You  could 
also  use  the  design  for  four,  if  not  embossed,  without  infringement.  If  em¬ 
bossed,  it  would  be  an  infringement. — W e  are,  gentlemen,  yours,  &c., 

A.  Marion  &  Son. 

This  sets  the  matter  of  embossing  entirely  at  rest.  Although  we  had  the 
design  for  four  executed  eighteen  months  ago,  we  find  they  are  not  so 
saleable  as  the  single  and  double  ones.  We  quite  dissent  from  Messrs. 
Marion’s  judgment  in  relation  to  the  four.  Our  design  will  take  four 
different  persons  selected  from  a  dozen  or  more  portraits,  and  have.no 
photographic  grounds,  being,  in  this  respect,  quite  different  to  the  design 
registered  by  Messrs.  Window  and  Bridge.— We  are,  yours,  &c., 
y  *  PTJMPHREY  BROTHERS. 

21,  Paradise-row,  Birmingham,  Nov.  28 th,  1864. 


opal  glass  that  I  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Liverpool  Photographic 
Society  many  years  ago,  the  only  diiiercneo  being  the  use  of  albumen  in¬ 
stead  of  chlorodistd  collodion. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  great  improvement  if  the  picture  was  printed  in 
carbon,  and  afterwards  vitrified  by  the  means  of  a  layer  of  flux  or  6oft 
glass. 

I  have  seen  some  very  beautiful  specimens  in  this  direction,  by  Mr. 
William  Gardner,  of  St.  Helens,  quite  equal  to  any  silver  print  i  ever 
saw,  and  thoroughly  burnt  into  the  body  of  the  glass. 

I  see  no  difficulty  in  constructing  a  gas  apparatus  at  small  cost  fur  the 
purpose  of  firing  the  glass  when  printed  and  coaled  with  the  flux. 

The  public  arc  quite  prepared  to  show  their  appreciation  of  a  thing  of 
sterling  permanence,  and  I  doubt  much  of  the  success  of  a  gallery  of 
celebrities  unless  this  vexed  question  of  permanence  is  MtUi  d. — {  am, 
yours,  &c.,  .1 .  A.  FORREST. 

58,  Lime-street,  Liverpool ,  Nov.  29,  1861. 


SURFACE  STAINS  ON  NEGATIVES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  lately  read  some  letters  in  your  Journal  relating 
to  surface  stains  on  negatives.  Some  writers  have  ascribed  them  to  the 
collodion,  others  to  the  bath.  I  think  that,  like  many  other  photographic 
pests,  it  probably  is  not  confined  to  one  cause. 

Last  July  I  was  taking  some  stereoscopic  views,  and  was  troubled  by 
the  stains  commencing  at  the  top  and  extending  downwards  to  a  distance 
proportionate  to  the  time  that  the  plate  had  been  out  of  the  bath.  Alt-  r 
I  had  exposed  seven  or  eight,  I  began  to  try  if  I  could  get  rid  of  these 
stains.  First  I  placed  a  plate  in  the  dark  slide,  with  that  part  which  I  had 
drained  from  uppermost.  This  had  no  effect.  I  then  washed  a  plate 
with  clean  water,  and  after  exposure,  redipped  in  the  bath.  When  de¬ 
veloped,  it  was  free  from  all  blemishes  except  a  mark  across  the  plato 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  which  refused  to  intensify.  A  second, 
which  I  tried  in  the  same  way,  developed  quite  clean  and  evenly. 

When  I  got  home  I  tried  some  collodion  by  various  makers  in  the 
same  hath,  hut  they  all  gave  the  marks — one  of  them  being  much  worse 
than  the  others.  But  when  I  tried  them  in  another  bath,  they  all  worked 
clean.  Suspecting  that  the  ether  and  alcohol  had  something  to  do  with 
it,  I  evaporated  the  bath  solution  down  to  about  one-third,  and  then 
made  it  up  to  the  original  hulk  with  distilled  water.  When  1  again 
tried  there  were  no  traces  of  the  “  plague,”  although  I  purposely  kept  tho 
plates  for  some  time  after  removal  from  the  hath,  before  developing. 
Methylated  collodions  had  previously  been  used  in  the  bath;  possibly 
fusel  oil  might  have  caused  it. — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

Accrington,  Nov.  29,  1864.  JOHN  GARRATT. 


THE  INSURANCE  OF  NEGATIVES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — -In  answer  to  your  correspondent  “Sandy  Scott  s  inquiry 
upon  the  subject  of  the  insurance  of  photographic  negatives,  I  beg  to  in¬ 
form  him  that  the  practice  of  Fire  Offices,  generally  is  to  limit  the  sum  to 
be  claimed,  in  case  of  loss,  upon  any  single  negative  to  one  shilling. 
There  are,  however,  two  or  three  offices  which,  taking  a  more  liberal  v  lew 
of  the  matter,  extend  the  limit  to  two  shillings  and  sixpence,  ike  rate 
for  such  insurances  is  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  per  cent. 

The  experience  of  the  offices  is  that  such  insurances  do  not  pay them 
even  at  this  rate,  for  they  have  been  called  upon  to  pay  losses  which  ey 
have  had  very  strong  proof  were  fraudulent  claims,  but  winch  the}  art 

paid  to  avoid  litigation.  ,  .  ,  ... 

I  think  that  there  would  he  no  difficulty  m  a  photographer  of  known 
respectability,  and  whose  class  of  business  would  warrant  a  higher  limi 
being  placed  on  each  negative,  getting  that  limit  extended  to  five  s  l  ngs 
by  paying  an  increased  premium.— I  am,  y°u*s> 

London,  28th  Nov.,  1864.  ^  AN  INSURANCE  LLLRiv. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  ON  OPAL  GLASS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  been  much  amused  to  see  in  your  description  of 
the  “Toovytype”  an  exact  description  of  the  process  ol  printing  upon 


Opal  Glass  for  the  Toovytype  Process. — In  a  late  article  on  tho 
details  of  the  Toovytype  we  complained  of  the  quality  of  the  opal  glass 
as  being  quite  unfit  for  printing  purposes.  Since  then  we  have  received 
from  Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest,  of  Liverpool,  a  sample  of  his  “patent  plate 
opal,”  which  is  perfect  in  every  way,  and  will  answer  all  the  requirements 
connected  with  the  successful  practice  of  this  process.  It  is  perfectly  flat 
and  smooth,  and  the  polish  exquisite.  The  surface  may  also  be  ground 
for  pictures  which  have  to  be  coloured. 

A  Photographer  Disturbed  in  his  Work. — A  photographic  artist 
of  Cockermouth  was  a  few  days  ago  endeavouring  to  get  a  good  view  of 
the  castle  from  the  adjoining  "field,  when  he  was  suddenly  knocked  down 
from  behind  by  a  ferocious  cow,  which  immediately  commenced  goring 
him.  He  seized  the  animal  by  the  horns,  regained  his  feet,  and  after¬ 
wards  caught  it  bv  the  nostrils  with  his  finger  and  thumb,  and  held  it 
while  he  looked  round  for  a  means  of  escape.  He  then  started  far  the 
nearest  hedge,  hut  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  clearing  it  the  cow  caught  his 
heel,  and  ho  fell  over.  lie,  however,  fortunately  escaped  with  a  few 

bruises  and  torn  clothes.  . 

Iron  in  Gotta  Perciia.  —A  photographer  of  considerable  practice  in 
London  was  lately  much  troubled  with  his  negative  hath  getting  damaged 
within  a  day  or  two  after  it  was  made  and  found  in  good  working 
order.  Of  course,  like  those  who  are  in  a  hurry  to  rush  to  a  c<m< . 
he  blamed  everything  hut  the  real  offender.  At  last  he  took  thotrouble 
to  look  at  his  gutta  percha  dipper,  and  found  it  had  been  rendered  rigid 
with  a  bar  of  iron !  This  dipper  is  now  in  OUT  •  and  bears  the 

6tamp  of  a  large  manufacturing  company.  Truly,  the  managers  must 
know  little  of  the  requirements  of  photography. 


applications  for  new  patents. 

November  11  th. — “Improvements  in  Processes  for  Copying  and  Repro¬ 
ducing,  bv  the  Agency  of  Light,  Drawings.  Engravings  Lithographs, 
Photographs,  and  Written  and  Printed  Documents.  No.  2,800.  — 

William  Willis.  .  „  .  ,  •  t.  •>  • 

November  25th. — Improvements  in  Photographic  Processes,  and  in 

Portraits  or  Images  Produced  Thereby,  ''  T" 


No.  2,953.” — Leandro  Crozat. 
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From  the  LONDON  GAZETTE,  Friday ,  November  2d. 
Partnership  Dissolved. 

Campbell  and  Bergman,  Blackheath,  photographic  printers. 

Tuesday ,  November  29. 

Bankrupt. 

David  Gay,  Cheapside,  and  Blackheath  Hill,  photographer,  December  15,  at  the 
Bankrupts’  Court,  London,  at  12. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


H.  Petschler,  C.  E.  Elliot,  Yorick. — Received  ;  in  our  next. 

W.  H.  Warner  (Ross). — Thanks  for  your  kind  offer.  Your  letter  on  the 
Wothlytype  is  a  little  too  strong  for  us. 

A.  K. — Finely  powdered  lamp  black  mixed  up  with  lacquer,  in  such  propor¬ 
tions  as  to  dry  dead  black,  will  answer  your  purpose. 

Silverpen  (Swansea).— The  recipes  concerning  which  you  inquire  are  trade 
secrets,  and  up  to  the  present  time  we  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  them. 

W.  W,  (Cape  of  Good  Hope).— The  Sennotype  is  of  the  same  class  of  picture 
ns  the  Ivorytype,  already  described  in  our  Journal  [ ante  pages  284,  4d8,  and 
469]  ;  see,  also,  answer  to  “  Photo.  (Graham’s  Town).” 

W.  Dixon  (Bel videre) .— There  can  be  no  fine  possibly  attendant  upon  the 
use  of  a  still  for  distilling  water.  It  is  only  when  employed  for  the  production 
of  something  very  decidedly  stronger  than  water  that  any  danger  from  a  visit 
of  the  exciseman  need  be  apprehended. 

G.  G.  (Birmingham).— We  are  sorry  that,  at  present,  we  cannot  give  you 
more  definite  information  concerning  the  Ferrier  and  Soulier  transparencies 
than  we  have  already  furnished.  We  hope,  however,  at  no  distant  time  to  be 
in  a  position  to  give  all  the  information  that  need  be  desired. 

G.  S.  (Chelsea). — We  believe  there  are  several  firms  who  now  publish  pho¬ 
tographic  transparencies  for  the  magic  lantern.  Probably  you  will  find  some 
announcement  of  these  in  our  advertising  columns,  but  we  do  not  know  exactly 
what  kind  you  require.  Inform  us,  and  no  doubt  we  can  assist  you  in 
obtaining  them. 

G.  S.  (Islington). — Tannin  and  gelatine  together  are  quite  incompatible  as  a 
preservative  for  dry  plates,  for  the  reason  that  the  former  converts  the  latter  into 
leather.  We  are  not,  therefore,  surprised  at  your  repeated  failures  in  what  you 
may  have  wisely  thought  must  necessarily  be  a  good  new  dry  process,  com¬ 
bining  the  advantages  of  both. 

S.  B.  A.  (Glasgow). — If  you  wish  the  finest  possible  effect  in  magic  lantern 
transparencies,  no  varnish  should  be  applied  to  the  surface,  as  thereby  the 
definition  becomes  impaired,  although  only  to  a  slight  extent.  For  a  similar 
reason  no  colour  should  be  applied.  On  this  subject  we  hope  to  offer  some 
remarks  at  greater  length  at  no  distant  period. 

p  Drapeau. — Your  name  and  place  of  abode  are  illegible;  we  have  given  the 
former  as  nearly  as  we  can  make  it  out.  You  can  get  the  highest-priced  and 
perhaps  best  carte  lenses  from  3,  4,  2,  and  5  on  your  list.  The  price  for  these 
would  be  about  £12,  and  the  distance  between  the  camera  and  the  sitter  about 
twenty  feet.  If  you  want  a  cheaper  lens,  No.  8  on  your  list  will  probably  suit 
you,  at  a  cost  of  about  £7  10s. 

G.  G.  suggests  that,  with  a  view  to  preventing  the  hyposulphite  of  soda 
from  permeating  the  body  of  the  paper  so  readily  as  it  now  does,  it  should  be 
albumenised  on  the  back  as  well  as  on  the  face.  This,  he  thinks,  would 
obviate  the  necessity  of  such  prolonged  washing.  In  our  opinion  it  would 
necessitate  more  washing,  on  account  of  the  increased  difficulty  under  such  an 
arrangement  of  getting  the  hyposulphite  salts  thoroughly  eliminated  from  the 
film. 

Photo.  (Graham’s  Town). — There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  your  colonial 
“  Sennotvpo  ” — so  puffed  in  your  local  press — is  identical  with  Mr.  Wenderoth’s 
process,  lately  published  in  our  Journal.  It  is  no  secret  at  all,  nor  is  there 
any  patent  connected  with  it ;  so  you  are  quite  at  liberty  to  use  it  if  you  think 
proper.  You  will  have  seen  before  this  reaches  you  that,  for  large  portraits, 
Sir.  Wenderoth  recommends  another  method,  of  which  full  details  have  already 
appeared  in  this  Journal. 

Young  Fhoto.  (Swansea). — We  shall  give  our  opinion  without  reserve  (as 
you  request)  on  the  carte  specimens  sent.  Those  by  A  are  all  posed  in  a  very 
artistic  manner,  showing  tho  operator  to  be  a  man  of  taste.  The  lighting  is 
also  good,  excepting  that  it  comes  rather  too  much  from  above.  In  every  case 
a  rather  longer  exposure  with  less  intensifying  would  have  improved  all  A’s 
pictures,  and  given  them  more  roundness  and  breadth.  B’s  are  inferior  in 
every  respect,  not  only  as  regards  posing,  but  also  in  the  lighting  and  manipu¬ 
lation.  Ho  does  not  seem  to  have  a  good  idea  of  the  value  of  light  and  shade 
in  giving  relief  to  a  picture  ;  nor  docs  he  seem  to  care  much  in  what  direction 
it  comes.  B’s  photographs  nro  all  under-exposed  and  over-developed.  Per¬ 
haps  our  opinion,  thus  freely  expressed,  may  not  be  very  flattering  to  yourself; 
if  so,  wo  cannot  help  it. 


Pan  (Bradford). — 1.  If  there  be  a  transparent  lino  across  tho  sky  of  your 
negatives  opposite  to  the  line  of  tho  joints  of  the  shutter,  it  docs  not  arise  from 
light  having  been  admitted  there,  but  is  possibly  owing  to  fine  part  files  of 
brass  abraded  from  the  hinges  and  finding  refuge  in  the  seam  till  they  can  con¬ 
veniently  find  an  opportunity  of  vexing  you  by  falling  on  tho  collodion  film. — 

2.  It  would  be  difficult  to  give  a  complete  description  of  Mr.  Johnson’s  pano¬ 
ramic  camera  without  illustrative  drawings.  We  believe  they  are  now  made 
for  sale.  Address,  3,  Red  Lion-square,  London,  for  particulars.  At  page  840 
you  will  find  some  account  of  this  camera. 

A.  Taylor  (Paddington  Green)  complains  of  his  film  splitting  off  from  the 
glass  on  drying. — Some  collodions  are  much  more  liable  to  this  disaster  than 
others ;  but  they  are  generally  those  which  possess  great  sensitiveness.  The 
liability  to  peeling  off  is  greatly  increased  by  long  development  and  subsequent 
over-intensifying.  Try  a  little  longer  exposure  and  shorter  development ;  if 
by  this  means  you  do  not  effect  a  remedy,  then  change  your  sample  of  collodion. 
The  cause  is  involved  in  much  obscurity,  but  it  is  worth  investigation. 

F.  Y.  B.  (London). — 1.  From  the  detailed  description  of  your  modus  operandi 
in  the  enlargement  forwarded  to  us,  we  have  now  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
fogging  was  due  either  to  the  sample  of  paper  or  to  vour  having  added  acetate 
of  lead  to  the  developing  solution  of  gallic  acid.  IVhcn  working  with  citric 
instead  of  acetic  acid  in  vour  silver  or  developer,  bear  in  mind  that  the  retarding 
influence  of  one  grain  of  the  former  is  greater  than  one  drachm  of  the  strongest 
acetic  acid.  You  have,  therefore,  been  using  far  too  much  citric  acid. — 2.  Do 
not  use  cyanide  of  potassium  for  fixing  paper  prints,  whether  developed  or  other¬ 
wise.  It  will  certainly  fix  them;  but  it  will,  at  the  same  time,  destroy  tho 
photographic  image.  Use  only  hyposulphite  of  soda— strength,  six  or  eight 
ounces  to  a  pint  of  water. 

Lux  (Portobello). — This  correspondent  inquires  concerning  the  Fitzrnaurice 
light,  and  asks  “  has  it  any  connection  with  tho  lime  light  ?  ”  Tho  light  in 
question  is,  we  believe,  produced  by  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases  impinging  on 
lime  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  ordinary  lime  light.  We  are  not  aware  of 
the  precise  novelty  claimed  by  Colonel  Fitzrnaurice,  but  it  doubtless  consists  in 
some  improved  construction  of  burner.  There  is,  or  at  least  was,  a  “  Fitz- 
maurice  Light  Company,”  and  there  also  existed,  a  few  years  ago,  a  “  Universal 
Lime  Light  Company;  ”  the  one  wrought  under  tho  Copcutt  patent,  while  the 
Bastable  specification  became  the  property  of,  and  was  used  by,  the  latter  Com¬ 
pany.  Not  having  heard  of  either  of  these  companies  for  some  years,  it  is 
possible  they  may  have  ceased  to  exist. 

To  Several  Corresfondents. — We  have  received  from  several  corres¬ 
pondents  letters  of  inquiry  respecting  some  “  Royal  Patent  Invention  for  Five 
Years”  called  “  Crozat’s  Sj'stem.”  In  the  circulars  issued  from  Seville,  in 
Spain,  photographers  are  requested  to  send  two  pounds  sterling  for  what  Senor 
Crozat  calls  his  “Memory,”  and  they  are  recommended  to  do  so  at  once,  as  the 
price  for  this  great  secret  will  be  doubled  at  the  end  of  the  month.  Senor  Crozat 
seems  to  have  sown  his  circulars  broadcast  over  the  large  cities  and  towns  of  this 
country;  and  from  the  indefinite  address  on  the  covers — “To  tho  Photo¬ 
graphers  of - ”  (the  name  of  the  locality  being  suitably  changed  in 

each  instance) — the  Post-office  officials  must  have  had  considerable  trouble 
in  the  delivery  of  this  gentleman’s  “paper  pellets.”  We  can  hardly  think 
that  common  sense  photographers  need  any  advice  on  this  point. 

James  B.  MTnnes  (Hampstead),  writes  to  us  for  information  about 
ambrotype  collodion.  Ambrotype  is  the  American  phrase  for  a  collodion  posi¬ 
tive,  and  the  following  formula  for  the  preparation  of  “  ambrotype  collodion  ” 
is  one  which  was  formerly  sold  as  a  secret  for  five  dollars  : — Alcohol  and  ether, 
equal  parts,  to  each  ounce  of  which  add  — 

Iodide  of  potassium . 4  grains. 

Iodide  of  cadmium .  3  ,, 

Bromide  of  potassium  . 2  ,, 

Bromide  of  cadmium .  2  ,, 

Pyroxvline . 6  to  9  ,, 

This  formula,  although  a  five-dollar  secret,  is  simply  absurd,  because  no 
collodion  will  bear  such  strong  iodising  with  impunity. 

All  Editorial  Communications,  Books  for  Review,  Advertisements, 
Letters,  §c.,  must  be  forwarded  to  the  Office,  2,  York  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C. 


NOTICE.— Orders  for  this  Journal  sent  through  Provincial  Booksellers  to  their 
London  Correspondents,  ought  to  ensure  its  punctual  delivery  in  any  part  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  Publishing  Office  is  at  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. ;  and,  when  any  difficulty  is  experienced  in  so  procuring  it  punctuaUy,  the 
orders  should  he  sent  direct  to  the  Publisher  at  the  above  address. 
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THE  LAW  RESPECTING  “STILLS." 

We  are  sorry  if  any  information  conveyed  by  us  to  our  correspond- 
j  outs  should  have  a  tendency  to  mislead  or  induce  any  one  to  commit 
a  breach  of  the  laws.  Up  to  the  present  time,  we  have  always  been 
of  opinion  that  “  stiHs  and  retorts  ”  might  be  legally  used  by  photo¬ 
graphers  and  chemists,  for  the  purposes  of  experiments,  or  for  the 
|  distillation  of  water,  without  infringing  any  enactment.  But  Air. 
Howorth,  of  Doncaster,  in  a  short  communication  [see  page  508], 
states  otherwise ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  information,  we  have 
jbeen  induced  to  make  more  strict  inquiries  in  the  proper  quarter. 

The  authorities  at  the  Inland  Revenue  Office,  Somerset  House, 

I  courteously  furnished  us  with  all  the  general  information  required, 
l  and  referred  us  for  more  precise  particulars  to  the  Act  9  &  10  Vic., 
i  cap.  90.  From  a  perusal  of  this  Act  we  were  somewhat  startled  to 
learn  that  no  one  is  entitled  to  use,  or  even  keep,  a  retort  for  any 
j  purpose  whatsoever,  unless  duly  licensed. 

The  Act  is  so  very  exphcit  on  these  points  that  its  purport  should 
be  well  understood  by  all  whom  it  may  concern. 

In  the  first  clause  it  is  enacted  that,  from  and  after  the  passing  of 
this  Act,  there  shaU  be  levied  the  “  duty  of  Excise  ”  foHowing,  viz., 
“  For  every  Excise  licence  to  be  taken  out  by  every  person,  not  being 
a  licensed  distiller,  rectifier,  or  compounder  of  spirits,  or  vinegar 
maker,  who  keeps  or  uses  any  still  or  retort,  the  sum  of  ten  shillings.” 

2nd. — “  And  be  it  enacted  that  every  such  licence  shall  be  renewed 
yearly,  and  the  said  sum  of  ten  shillings  shall  be  yearly  paid  by  every 
person  keeping  or  using  any  still  or  retort.  *  *  *  And  if 

any  person  keeps  or  uses  any  still  or  retort  without  taking  out  such 
licence  as  by  this  Act  required,  or  without  renewing  the  same  as 
aforesaid,  every  person  so  offending  sliaU  forfeit  the  sum  of  fifty 
pounds,”  &c. 

Such  is  the  law  and  such  are  the  pains  and  penalties  to  which 
many  photographers  and  chemists  are  inadvertently  laying  themselves 
open.  But  there  is  a  saving  clause  in  the  Act,  with  which  it  is 
equally  important  for  all  experimentalists  to  be  acquainted.  It  is 

as  follows : — 

“  Provided  always,  that  the  Commissioners  of  Excise  may  permit 
the  keeping  and  using  of  any  still  or  stiffs  for  experiments  in  che¬ 
mistry,  under  such  regulations  as  they  think  fit ;  provided  also,  that 
the  Commissioners  of  Excise  may  permit  the  keeping  and  using  of 
any  still  or  stills  by  persons  carrying  on  trade  or  otherwise,  for  the 
manufacture  of  any  articles  other  than  spirits  or  spirit  mixtures,  upon 
every  person  who  has  a  stiff  giving  notice  thereof  to  the  nearest 
officer  of  Excise,  and  conforming  to  such  regulations  as  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  Excise  think  fit  to  direct  before  beginning  to  use  any  stiff 
as  last  aforesaid.” 

F rom  this  it  would  appear,  that  a  photographer  before  using  a  still 
or  retort  for  the  distillation  of  water,  and  a  chemist  before  com¬ 
mencing  his  experiments  with  the  same,  must  obtain  permission  so  to 
do  from  the  Commissioners  of  Exeise.  Further,  that  a  chemist  or 
photographer  who  may  use  a  stiff  for  the  manufacture  of  spirits,  or 
spirit  mixtures,  which  may  be  used  in  trade,  is  liable  to  an  Excise 
duty  of  ten  shillings — the  penalty  for  infringing  the  law  being  £50. 


CONCERNING  MAGNESIUM. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  “  killing  with  kindness  ”  as  well  ns  "  damning 
with  faint  praise.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  pleasant,  whether 
applied  to  men  or  things.  There  is  little  danger  to  be  apprehended 
by  the  magnesium  light  from  the  latter  source  of  annihilation — in¬ 
deed  its  intrinsic  merits  will  effectually  prevent  that ;  but  there  is  a 
probability  that,  escaping  scatheless  from  the  Scylla  of  opposition,  it 
may  yet  fare  badly  at  the  hands  of  the  Charybdis  of  kindness. 

To  raise  expectations  and  claims  which,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
cannot  be  realised,  is  eventually  sure  to  provoke  disappoint! 
the  antagonism  which  usually  arises  from  it ;  and  fur  that  reason  wc 
are  scarcely  satisfied  at  seeing  an  article  on  the  magnesium  light,  in 
our  daily  contemporary  the  Standard,  in  which  undue  claims  arc  put 
forward  in  regard  to  it,  thus: — "In  photography  it  produces  the 
same  effect  as  the  diffused  light  of  day — with  this  difference,  that  only 
the  fairest  and  clearest  of  our  English  days  can  compete  with  the  may. 
nesium  light  in  utility  to  the  photographer.  Thus  it  is  quite  practica¬ 
ble  to  obtain  letter  photographs  at  night-time  than  were  form-  rlv 
procured  by  the  light  of  day.” 

This  scarcely  requires  comment.  The  most  ardent  admirer  of  the 
magnesium  light,  possessing  any  thing  approacliing  to  a  scientific 
acquaintance  with  it,  has  never  yet  ventured  to  hold  it  tip  in  ant&g  >- 
nisrn  to  sunlight.  All  that  has  liitherto  been,  and  all  that  can  p<  issibly 
be,  claimed  for  it,  in  its  relation  to  photography,  is  that,  if  not  the 
very  highest,  it  is  entitled  to  rank  among  the  highest  of  the  artificial 
lights.  For  several  reasons  we  think  it  the  best.  Compared  with 
the  electric  light,  we  may  just  reiterate  what  was  stated  in  connt  c- 
tion  with  the  experiment  at  the  close  of  Professor  Roeooe'a  lecture 
On  Light,  atone  of  the  evening  meetings  of  the  British  Association.  at 
Bath.  The  magnesium  lamp,  burning  alongside  of  the  electri  ■ 
lamp,  scarcely  emitted  such  a  volume  of  light,  although  the  character 
of  the  former  light  seemed  much  more  actinic.  If  we  remember  m  ight, 
the  number  of  wires  burnt  on  that  occasion  was  three,  while  the  nunil<  r 
of  cells  employed  in  the  electric  battery  (Grove's  was  sixty.  An 
additional  wire  would,  doubtless,  have  made  the  illuminating  power  of 
tlie  magnesium  lamp  equal  to.  if  not  greater  than,  the  eleetrio  lamp: 
while,  as  before  stated,  the  actinic  power  of  the  three  win 
greater  than  the  force  of  the  sixty  Grove's  cell--. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  institute  here  a  full  comparison  be¬ 
tween  the  galvanic  and  metallic  boomm  b  of  light ;  but.  apart  altog 
from  the  annoyance,  expense,  and  deleterious  fumes  attendant  upon 
the  former,  we  may  state  that  while  the  requisites  for  the  magnesium 
light  may  all  be  carried  in  a  moderate-si. M  1  l  k)  t,  that  for  the 
electric  light  will  require  at  least  a  large-?.  uvey  them 

from  one  place  to  another. 

For  purposes  of  pliotogvapliic  comparison,  we  dismiss  altogether 
the  lime  light,  its  actinic  power  being  so  low.  This  leaves  only  one 
other  antagonistic  light,  viz.,  that  produced  from  tike  ignition  of  pyro¬ 
technic  compounds.  Air.  Aloule.  some  time  ago,  patented  a  lantern 
for  burning  a  species  of  “signal  lire,'  by  which  photographs  could  be 
taken  in  a  comparatively  brief  period  of  tune  in  the  total  absence  of 
daylight.  This  emitted  a  powerfully  actinic  light;  but  from  the 
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cumbrous  nature  of  the  lantern,  and  the  fittings  required  to  prevent  the 
highly-disagreeable  fumes  of  burning  sulphur,  nitre,  &c.,  from  escaping 
in  the  operating  room,  it  has  not  found  its  way  into  popular  favour. 

It  is  also,  we  think,  a  mistake  to  enter  the  magnesium  light  as  antago¬ 
nistic  to  the  carburetted  hydrogen  with  which  our  streets  are  lighted. 
For  various  and  cogent  reasons,  we  think  it  will  never  supplant  gas ; 
and  are  inclined  to  hope,  rather  than  believe,  we  may  live  to  see  it. 

There  is,  however,  much  that  is  interesting  in  our  contemporary’s 
article,  the  following  extracts  from  which  we  submit  to  our  readers, 
premising  that  we  cannot  agree  with  all  the  statements  and  deduc¬ 
tions  therein : — • 

A  dose  of  magnesia  for  the  gas  companies  !  May  we  ever  live  to  see 
it  ?  A  distinguished  philosopher — we  believe  it  was  Sir  David  Brewster 
— sternly  predicted  that  London  would  never  be  lit  with  gas.  St.  Paul’s 
would  dance  a  minuet  with  Westminster  Abbey  sooner  than  the  metro¬ 
polis  would  become  illuminated  with  carburetted  hydrogen.  Yet  Pall- 
mall  blazed  with  the  “new  light” in  1809,  and  five  years  later  the  old  oil 
lamps  were  generally  superseded  throughout  London.  The  father  of  the 
present  Lord  Chief  Baron  became  governor  of  the  first  chartered  gas 
company,  and  was  singularly  earnest  and  successful  in  pushing  the  new 
speculation.  Gas  having  taken  possession  of  our  shops  and  factories, 
afterwards  found  its  way  into  private  houses,  and  more  recently  it  has 
lit  up  the  gloom  of  our  railway  carriages.  It  has  realised  the  best  of 
dividends,  and  has  spread  itself  to  the  colonies  and  to  the  greater  part  of 
the  civilised  world.  More  than  2,000  miles  of  gaspipes  are  beneath  the 
streets  of  London,  and  gigantic  gasholders  are  almost  as  common  in 
towns  as  haystacks  in  the  country.  Gas  in  the  present  day  is  a  great 
fact-— a  brilliant  success— extremely  useful  to  the  public,  and  very  pro¬ 
fitable  to  the  several  companies  which  produce  and  supply  the  illumi¬ 
nating  article.  But  will  gas  always  maintain  this  pre-eminence  ?  Is  it 
decidedly  the  best  thing  in  all  creation  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  up  a 
street  or  a  room  in  the  absence  of  the  solar  rays  ?  We  all  know  some¬ 
thing  about  magnesia,  but  until  lately  the  only  idea  popularly  associated 
with  the  name  was  that  of  “physic.”  This  white  alkaline  earth,  sold 
by  a  Roman  canon  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth _  century  as  mag¬ 
nesia  alba,  has  long  been  esteemed  for  its  gentle  purgative  qualities.  In 
1755,  or  thereabouts,  Dr.  Black  pounced  on  the  white  stuff  and  investi¬ 
gated  its  properties  with  scientific  rigour.  Rather  less  than  60  years  ago, 
Sir  Humphry  Davy  obtained  from  this  earth  its  metallic  base — mag¬ 
nesium.  Up  to  the  present  year  this  elementary  metal  has  been  scarcely 
known  beyond  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist ;  but  the  multitude  are  now 
suddenly  becoming  familiar  with  its  properties,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it 
has  recently  been  cheapened  in  the  market,  coupled  with  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  photography  has  found  in  it  an  unexpected  ally. 

It  is  now  generally  known  that  a  thin  piece  of  magnesium  wire  can 
be  lit  by  the  flame  of  a  candle,  whereupon  the  ignited  metal  proceeds  to 
burn  with  a  most  brilliant  light.  The  light  so  produced  transcends  all 
others  for  its  close  resemblance  to  the  solar  beam.  *  *  *  * 

The  London  fog — that  terror  of  the  photographic  studio — is  thus  dis¬ 
armed  of  its  power  to  hinder.  So  that,  when  the  heavens  are  unkind, 
the  artist  has  only  to  light  his  wire  and  “business  will  proceed  as 
usual.”  Thus  we  can  not  only  light  up  the  deep  places  of  the  earth, 
and  make  day  in  the  depths  of  the  mine,  or  in  the  fairy  halls  of  the 
stalactite  cavern,  hut  we  can  also  daguerreotype  the  effect,  and  bring 
away  a  nature-painted  picture  of  the  subterranean  scene.  Not  even  the 
electric  light  has  hitherto  conferred  this  power  upon  us,  and  its  utility 
is  about  to  be  tested  by  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth,  who  is  going  to  carry 
his  photographic  camera  and  magnesium  wire  into  the  heart  of  the  Great 
Pyramid.  What  other  strange  places  may  be  visited  we  know  not,  but 
one  thing  is  palpable— that  henceforth  it  will  be  next  to  impossible  for  a 
mortal  man  to  bide  himself  from  the  lens  of  the  photographer.  Formerly 
we  were  safe  after  sunset,  but  that  is  so  no  longer.  Garibaldi’s  dread 
of  the  camera  is  thus  extended  to  the  whole  four  and  twenty  hours,  and 
a  celebrity  may  be  caught  at  night  like  a  lark  in  a  net. 

It  is  said  that  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  magnesium  will  give  out  as 
much  light  as  twenty  pounds  of  the  best  stearine.  At  this  rate  magne¬ 
sium  is  not  much  dearer  than  composite  candles,  and  as  the  process  by 
which  the  metal  is  now  produced  is  but  about  four  months  old,  we  may 
hope  that  still  further  improvements  will  be  effected,  so  as  to  render  the 
recondite  substance  commercially  suitable  for  some  of  our  ordinary  pur¬ 
poses.  A  strong  hope  seems  to  be  entertained  among  scientific  men 
that  this  will  really  come  to  pass.  Hence  the  peril  to  the  gas  companies, 
as  well  as  to  the  oil-man  and  the  tallow-chandler.  Should  tallow  be 
subject  to  any  great  rise  in  price  it  will  doubtless  promote  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  magnesium,  and  when  this  event  takes  place  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  certain  important  correlative  benefits.  Thus,  in  the  first  place, 
the  magnesium  light  is  so  purely  white  that  it  exhibits  every  colour 
it  falls  upon  with  all  the  fidelity  of  the  sun  itself.  The  most  delicate 
tints  are  thus  unchanged  in  their  appearance,  and  the  very  painter 
may  continue  his  toil  unembarrassed  by  the  absence  of  the  sun.  In 
certain  processes  of  the  arts,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  circumstances 
of  ordinary  life,  this  unique  property  may  be  of  signal  service.  Another 
extraordinary  fact  is  this — that  the  magnesium  flame  gives  off  no  noxious 
fumes.  4  liink  of  that,  ye  conooctors  of  sulphurous  gas,  giving  us  aqueous 


vapour,  carbonic  acid,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen — blacks,  and  stink,  and  I 
beat,  and  wet — damagingourpaper-hangingsandthefinestof  ourfurniturc,  || 
corroding  our  metals,  and  sorely  injuring  our  health  !  Instead  of  all  this  IJ 
disagreeable  process  the  burning  of  magnesium  simply  produces  tho  9 
oxide  magnesia,  which  domestic  economists  may  gather  up  for  til*  9 
benefit  of  the  family  medicine-chest.  In  this  absence  of  deleterious  pro-  9 
perties  magnesium  has  paramount  claims,  not  only  over  gas,  but  also  iu  I 
comparison  with  candles  and  oil.  Italso  has  an  advantage  over  g;»s  in  the  ■ 
fact  that  it  can  be  carried  about  in  a  lamp.  Nor  is  there  any  ink  of  |  j 
explosion,  as  in  the  case  of  gas  and  the  generality  of  oils.  “  Heads  of  i 
establishments”  will  also  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  here  there  is  no  grease  I 
to  soil  and  damage  costly  fabrics  whether  in  furniture  or  apparel.  Clean,  I 
safe,  brilliant,  wholesome,  and  convenient,  magnesium  wire  only  wants  I 
to  be  made  cheap  and  it  will  be  the  light  of  lights.  It  would  seem  that  I 
already  it  deserves  the  post  of  honour  in  our  light  houses.  1  he  electro-  Ifc 
magnetic  light  is  doubtless  very  brilliant ;  but  it  is  also  exceedingly  ;| 
costly  and  cumbersome,  requiring  the  aid  of  a  steam-engine,  while  Inti 
whole  affair  has  to  be  in  duplicate  for  fear  of  a  break-down.  In  regard  il 
to  our  streets,  we  are  not  going  to  propose  that  a  bar  of  magnesium  fl 
should  be  lit  on  the  summit  of  St.  Raul’s  or  the  Monument  every  night  9 
to  illuminate  the  metropolis  wholesale  ;  but  who  can  deny  the  advantage  .  j 
which  would  accrue  if,  instead  of  having  moic  than  2,000  miles  of  gas-  |  J 
pipe  under  our  feet,  we  simply  had  a  stock  of  wire  in  our  lamp-posts,  to  1 
be  worked  up  by  a  spring,  and  replenished  when  required  !  Houses  and  If 
shops  could  be  lit  on  the  like  principle,  and  all  the  horrors  of  explosion  j 
woul  1  be  for  ever  banished  from  our  minds.  Henceforth,  instead  of  pay-  i  j| 
ing  for  our  light  by  the  cubic  foot,  we  should  take  it  by  the  lineal  yard,  1  j 
as  ladies  do  their  ribbon,  and  should  see  it  ticketed-up  in  windows  like  > 
any  other  article  of  ordinary  consumption.  Why  not?  Gas  was  a  wild  |j 
dream  once,  and  is  still  a  dangerous  article,  more  or  less  destructive  and 
unhealthy.  We  see  in  the  magnesium  wire  one  solution  of  tho  digging-  $ 
up  the-pavement  nuisance.  The  gas  companies  refuse  to  go  into  the  sub-  < 
ways,  and  persist  in  burying  badly -joined  pipes  under  the  carriage-way,  i  j 
trusting  to  the  subsoil  to  limit  the  escape  of  their  volatile  commodity.  In 
this  Avay  they  lose  9  or  10  per  cent,  of  all  the  gas  they  make,  thus  wast-  j 
ing  so  much  coal,  and  making  the  consumer  of  the  remaining  90  per¬ 
cent.  pay  for  the  quantity  lost,  as  well  as  for  that  which  he  burns.  In 
fact,  the  companies  are  poisoning  the  earth  beneath  our  feet,  and  when!  I 
we  ask  them  to  go  into  a  decent  tunnel  and  keep  their  pipes  sealed  they  i  I 
simply  say  they  “  won’t.”  If  they  mean  this  to  last,  perhaps  they  will 
be  disappointed.  The  game  may  be  “  wired  ”  some  day,  and  magnesium  < 
may  prevail.  Good  bye,  then,  to  the  gas-holders,  big  as  St.  Raul’s  and 
explosive  as  gunpowder;  and  good-bye  to  the  gas  monopoly  and  its  lOfl 
per  cent,  dividends.  Let  the  companies  be  warned  in  time,  and  let  them 
do  the  best  they  can  for  us,  or  out  of  this  box  of  magnesia  may  come  ai 
medicine  to  reduce  their  golden  plethora. 


THE  BRITISH  JOURNAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ALMANAC 
AND  PHOTOGRAPHER  S  COMPANION  FOR  18(55. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  the  pleasing  duty  is  again  imposed  on  tin 
Publisher  of  announcing  that  it  is  his  intention  to  present  to 
the  subscribers  of  this  Journal,  with  the  number  to  be  published 
on  Friday,  the  (5th  January  next,  The  British  Journal  Phu 
tographic  Almanac  and  Photographer’s  Companion  for  1865  i 
The  contents  of  the  forthcoming  Almanac  will  be  found  to  embrac 
not  only  what  is  of  permanent  value  in  the  last  volume,  but  even 
addition  since  made  to  the  repertory  of  photographic  knowledge 
in  all  departments  of  the  art-science,  will  be  included  in  the  issue 
for  1865.  To  such  an  extent  will  this  he  carried,  that  a  consider¬ 
able  addition  to  the  hulk  of  the  Almanac  will  have  to  be  made,  so 
that  nothing  shall  be  wanting  to  make  it  a  complete  as  well  as  a 
trustworthy  handy-book  for  the  amateur  and  professionaP  photo¬ 
grapher. 

Advertisers  desirous  of  availing  themselves  of  this  important  and 
permanent  medium  for  their  business  announcements,  are  respect-  j 
fully  requested  to  make  early  application  for  the  space  still  open  in 
the  advertisement  sheets.  The  charge  for  a  whole  page  is  21s.; 
for  a  half-page,  12s.  6d. ;  for  a  quarter-page,  7s.  6d.  Priority  of  I 
position  given  according  to  the  date  of  receipt  of  order. 

ON  PHOTOGRAPHY  WITHOUT  THE  USE  OF  SILVER. 
Like  others  I  have  been  disappointed  to  find  that  the  Wothlytype| 
process  produces  an  image  consisting  mainly  of  silver,  for  the  first  i 
accounts  of  it  were  calculated  to  give  a  contrary  impression.  Never*  | 
tlieless  I  believe  it  to  be  a  valuable  contribution  to  science. 

As  the  subject  of  printing  without  the  use  of  silver  occupies  at | 
present  considerable  attention,  allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  respect* 
ing  a  process  recently  mentioned  by  The  Times.  [See  page  500.] 
Whether  it  has  been  noticed  in  your  valuable  Journal  I  do  not  know, 
not  having  seen  your  last  publication. 

This  process,  or  at  any  rate  one  somewhat  similar,  and  employing, 
like  it,  the  chromate  of  copper,  is  very  well  known  to  me,  as  I  have 
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;actised  it  for  some  time.  I  can  strongly  recommend  it  for  further 
animation  on  account  of  its  extreme  simplicity,  but,  above  all, 
i  account  of  the  perfect  fixation  which  is  readily  obtainable.  I 
n  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  prints  can  be  made  quite  equal 
t  delicacy  and  beauty  of  colour  to  those  obtained  by  the  usual 
Iver  process;  but  I  feel  pretty  confident  that  they  are  perma- 
ent,  having  exposed  them  to  prolonged  action  of  sunshine  with- 
it  change.  I  cannot  think  that  they  will  fade,  because  I  liai  e 
oserved  that  time  produces  a  darkening  of  the  shades ;  and,  ca- 
ricious  as  we  know  photographic  actions  to  be,  yet  I  cannot  think 
lat  this  darkening  is  destined  to  be  followed  by  a  contrary  action 
ereafter.  Moreover,  we  know  that  some  photographic  processes  are 
ermanent;  for  instance,  the  eyanotype  of  Sir  J.  Herscliel,  by  which 
rocess  a  lady,  some  years  ago,  photographed  the  entire  series  of 
British  sea-weeds,  and  most  kindly  and  liberally  distributed  the 
opies  to  persons  interested  in  botany  and  photography.  The  whole 
f  these  prints  remain  unaltered  after  the  lapse  of  several  years. 

I  have  found  it  necessary  to  give  names  to  the  various  processes 
Inch  I  have  from  time  to  time  employed,  in  order  to  avoid  circum- 
icution  and  the  chance  of  error  in  making  reference  to  them.  The 
rocess  of  which  I  am  now  treating  is  called  in  my  memoranda  the 
> olyti/pc ,  from  the  fact  that  it  yields  so  many  prints  in  a  short  time; 
ut  as  this  is  merely  a  MS.  name,  if  you  see  any  objection  to  it,  or 
refer  another  name,  I  attach  no  importance  to  it. 

The  process  is  performed  as  follows: —Take  good  white  paper  and 
ize  it  well  with  gelatine  ;  then  make  a  saturated  solution  of  bicliro- 
late  of  potash,  and  another  saturated  solution  of  nitrate  pf  copper 
i  water.  Mix  them  in  the  proportion  of  two  parts  of  the  bichromate 
d  one  part  of  the  nitrate.  Wash  the  paper  on  one  side  with  this 
olution,  and  dry  it  at  the  fire ;  but  take  care  not  to  hold  it  too  near 
he  fire,  for  that  causes  the  formation  of  an  insoluble  brown  sub- 
tance.  It  is  not  necessary  while  drying  it  to  exclude  the  daylight, 
>ut,  of  course,  avoid  all  unnecessary  exposure.  The  paper  when 
Ivied  is  yellow.  Expose  it  to  light  under  a  negative  for  the  same 
fine  or  rather  longer  than  you  would  if  using  the  common  silver 
irocess.  When  taken  out  of  the  frame  there  should  be  a  rather 
trong  image  upon  it.  .  . 

The  account  in  The  Times  then  says : — “  The  print  is  then  floated 
oi  a  decoction  of  campeachy  wood.”  Here  there  is  a  considerable 
jiraission ;  or,  if  not,  the  process  spoken  of  by  The  Times  must  depend 
ipon  quite  different  principles  from  that  which  I  have  pursued.  My 
node  of  procedure  is  the  following Having  taken  the  print  out  of 
he  frame  wash  it  first  with  cold  water,  then  in  tepid  water,  brushing 
he  surface  with  soft  cotton  wool  till  you  are  satisfied  that  none  of 
lie  chromate  of  copper  remains  in  the  parts  which  are  destined  to 
•emain  white.  This  is  sometimes  not  to  be  accomplished  without 
he  aid  of  warmer  water,  or  at  any  rate  an  immersion  of  some 
ninutes,  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  But  this  is  to  be  deprecated  and 
ivoided  as  much  as  possible,  because  it  to  some  extent  washes  out 
he  dark  shades  caused  by  the  action  of  light ;  and  if  these  do  not 
•emain  tolerably  dark  after  the  paper  is  washed  and  dned,  the 
resulting  print  will  be  feeble.  The  next  thing  to  be  done  when 
the  print  is  dry,  is  to  wash  it  over  with  a  strong  solution  of 
pyrogallic  acid  in  water.  This  immediately  causes  all  the  shades 
to  darken  very  much,  but,  of  course,  they  retain  their  several 
proportionate  intensities.  The  development  or  deepening  of  the 
shades  is  perhaps  from  five  to  ten  times  what  it  was  before,  l 
then  wash  the  print  with  a  strong  solution  of  prussiate  of  potash, 
in  order  to  give  it  a  richer  tint.  It  is  immaterial,  how  ev  ei ,  w  hie  i 
is  used  first — the  prussiate  or  the  pyrogallic  acid.  Indeed  thev 
may  be  mixed  together,  for  they  do  not  react  upon  each  other.  1  ie 
development  is  soon  effected,  and  the  print  assumes  a  deep  bu  i<_ 
30 lour  (of  various  shades),  which  in  the  couse  of  a  month  or  two 
have  sometimes  found  to  deepen  into  black.  Ihe  print  is  tiien 
dipped  into  two  or  three  vessels  of  warm  water  successively  to  vyasii 
out  the  pyrogallic  acid.  This  part  of  the  process  requires  particu- 
'  ar  attention ;  for,  if  the  smallest  particle  of  free  pyrogallic  acid  be 
left,  it  in  the  course  of  tune  undergoes  decomposition,  and  is  resolved 
into  carbon,  which  becomes  visible  upon  the  paper,  and  gives  it  a 
dirty  appearance,  which,  if  it  exists  even  in  a  trifling  degiee,  liijuies 
the  print  very  much.  But  the  washing  required  to  remove  the 
pyrogallic  acid  is  much  less  than  is  required  in  the  silver  piocess  to 

remove  the  hyposulphite  of  soda.  ,  . 

If  it  be  the  fact,  however,  that  the  solution  of  campeacliy  wood  is 
more  readily  removed,  that  will  no  doubt  be  a  great  advan  age.  ie 
writer  in  The  Times  recommends  the  use  of  albumenised  paper,  but 
I  have  found  that  the  chromate  of  copper  adheies  o  i  ia  lei 
strongly,  causing  a  loss  of  time  in  extra  washing.  Otherwise,  ol 
course,  it  will  give  the  print  a  more  finished  appearance. 

Lacock  Abbey.  December  5th,  1804.  H.  Fox  Talbot. 


BLURRING  OF  THE  NEGATIVE  IMAGE. 

A  few  remarks  on  the  subjects  treated  of  in  Mr.  Marlow  s  last  com¬ 
munication  may  explain  some  differences  of  opinion. 

I  understood  that  Mr.  Hughes  used  bromo-iodised  collodion.  I 
believe  that  it  is  impossible  in  the  present  state  of  OUT  knowledge  to 
obtain  anything  like  the  sensitiveness  d<  scribed  with  iodide  alone 
in  any  dry  process. 

I  can  obtain  greater  freedom  from  blurring  with  bromide  than 
with  iodide,  solely  because  the  former  behaves  so  differently  in  the 
nitrate  hath  that  I  can  use  a  much  larger  (ghantify  of  the  salt  in  a 
much  stronger  bath  than  would  work  well  with  the  latter.  1  quite 
agree  with  Mr.  Marlow  that  the  bromide  would  be  inferior  in  ibis 
respect  to  the  iodide  if  excited  in  the  same  bath  in  the  same  pro 
portion,  especially  if  both  were  kept  in  only  long  enough  for  the 
iodide. 

I  have  been  troubled  with  blurring  not  only  in  all  the  dry  process*  8 
but  in  wet  collodion,  especially  when  the  film  was  rather  faranspa- 
rent  and  the  Subject  contained  great  contrast  As  tannin  plates 
seemed  to  be  more  liable  to  blurring  than  others,  I  was  led  to'snppoee 
that  the  tannin  might  favour  the  transmission  of  actinic  light  To 
test  this;  some  time  ago,  I  partially  cut  a  plate  into  six  parts,  and 
after  collodionising,  exciting,  and  washing,  separate  t  the  parts  and 
prepared  them  thus  1,  with  tannin  dried  on  the  film;  t  with 
tannin  which  was  washed  off  again:  :J,  with  albumen  dried  on: 

4.  with  albumen  and  nitrate  of  silver  washed  oil'  again ;  5,  w  ith 
gelatine  dried  on :  6  was  simply  dried.  Ihe  fibn  was  of  moderate 
opacity;  all  the  pieces  were  placed  on  a  piece  of  excited  paper  and 
exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  In  one  minute  the  paper  had 
assumed  a  light  cedar  colour  ;  in  five  minutes  it  was  dark  chocolate. 
There  was  no  great  difference  in  the  colour  of  the  paper  under  the 
different  pieces.  4  was  the  lightest,  and  the  others  followed  in 
the  following  order  : — 1,  2.  and  (5,  nearly  alike.  3  and  5  also nc ariy  the 
same  colour.  These  results  are  not  practically  very  reliable,  for 
some  of  the  films  themselves  became  deeply  coloured,  although,  to 
avoid  this,  only  iodide  was  used  in  the  collodion  :  and  in  the  cam*  ra 
the  light,  with  an  ordinary  exposure,  is  not  strong  enough  to  produce 
such  ah  effect.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  tannin  and  other 
preservatives  which  make  the  film  look  very  transparent  when  d n  . 
do  not.  to  any  great  extent,  favour  the  transmission  of  actinic  light : 
we  must  therefore  look  elsewhere  for  the  cause  of  the  liability  to 
blurring.  I  have  not  yet  tried  the  difference  between  a  wet  and  a  dry 
film,  but  intend  to  do  so  the  first  time  the  light  is  good.  _ 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  special  liability  of  tannin  plates  to 
blurring  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  depth  to  which  the  image  may 
be  developed  in  the  film.  I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Marlow  m  sup¬ 
posing  that  the  back  of  the  film,  being  sensitive  or  not.  makes  no 
difference;  this  cannot  be  the  case  unless  the  film  be  absjdu 
transparent  to  actinic  rays,  for  some  of  the  reflected  light  most 
otherwise  be  stopped  in  passing  a  second  time  through  the  filim 
That  a  stronger  impression  is  made  on  the  back  than  on  the  font  Of 
the  film  by  reflected  light  is  evident  from  a  fact  winch  Mr.  Marlow 
observed  when  he  first  investigated  the  snbjcct-that  the  blurring  is 
more  marked  by  reflected  light  at  the  back  than  m  font  Another 
fact  I  have  observed  which  proves  the  same  thing—' with  an  opaque 
film  blurring  does  not  commonly  show  itself  till  near  the  end  of  tlio 
development,  when  the  liquid  lias  begun  to  act  on  the  back  £Kt  » 
appears,  therefore,  that  the  evil  may  be  avoided  to  a  great  extent  by 
making  tlic  film  as  opaque  as  possible,  and  keeping  the  nnage  on  .^ 
surface,  either  by  insensitivene^  at  the  back  or  by  impenctrabih.> 

4  tlic  film  to  the"  developing  liquid.  I  believe  that  collodm-al be t 
mid  washed  albumen  owe  their  comparative  immunity  to  both  cau.*>. 
as  well  ns  to  the  fact  that  albumen  acted  on  bv  nitrate  of  sihor  stof 
actinic  lmlit  slightly.  Two  methods  may  be  adopted  to  prevent  bint  - 
Iwudtlmit «tr  Jeous  aid.  One  is.  when  the  deunl  is  brought  on. 
to  add  a  largo  quantity  of  acid  with  the  silver  10  developer.  .  ■> 
that  it  cannot  bring  out  faint  lmpresaons  of  light. 

tensifv  what  is  brought  out  (I  found  the  efficacy  of  this  practn  ni 

5  knowing  the  \-ausc  of  the  crib:  ft*  ff"'1 

much,  but  to  fix  when  the  detail  is  brought  out  and.  if  i  . 

intensify  afterwards :  this  plan,  I  believe,  is  adopt*  d  bj Mr •  H  *> '  • 
Mv  own  experience  tells  me  that  by  other  of  these  me thodi,  wrth  an 
opiquo  BlmP  tanmu  plates  will  give  results  as  free  from  blumng  as 

allfro  disprove  the  inflection  theory  it  would  seont  almost  »' 

to  say  that,  if  produced  in  this  way.  the  olurrmg  «o  <  -  , 

looking  at  the  object  without  the  intervention  of  the  camcra^  b  u  ns 
°  •'  i  t  ...  irwT.->nintv  in  sunertinc  arguments 
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experiment  will  set  the  matter  at  rest.  Take  a  negative  of  a  very 
dark  object  standing  out  against  the  sky,  pointing  the  camera  as 
nearly  as  possible  towards  the  sun  without  letting  direct  rays  fall  on 
the  lens,  and  expose  long  enough  to  get  a  strong  image  of  the  details 
of  the  dark  object,  having  previously  placed  a  piece  of  opaque  black 
paper  or  other  screen  close  in  front  of  the  plate  so  as  to  cut  off  part 
of  the  sky  at  the  edge  of  the  plate.  The  result  will  be,  with  any 
process  on  glass,  that  a  halo  will  not  only  encroach  on  the  edges  of 
the  dark  object,  but  a  similar  one  will  appear  under  the  screen, 
extending  from  the  edge  of  the  sky,  and  more  strongly  marked,  and 
extending  farther,  as  it  should  do,  by  the  reflection  theory. 

Strongly-marked  blurring  may,  of  course,  be  seen  on  the  ground 
glass;  for  the  ground  part  being  forward  the  light  is  diffused,  and  then 
reflected  forward  in  the  same  manner  as  if  a  collodion  film  took  the 
place  of  the  ground  side  of  the  glass,  but  the  effect  is  not  so  conspi¬ 
cuous  as  in  the  developed  negatives.  As  to  the  possibility  of  blur¬ 
ring  being  ever  caused  by  diffraction,  all  I  can  say  is  that  I  have  used 
some  hundreds  of  plates  in  experimenting  on  the  matter  within  the 
last  few  weeks,  choosing  test  subjects  of  the  greatest  difficulty,  and 
I  have  not  yet  seen  a  single  instance  of  blurring  which  could  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  any  such  cause. 

Grinding  the  back  of  the  glass  would  not,  I  think,  be  a  very  effec¬ 
tive  remedy,  as  the  back  surface  would  still  reflect  white  light  in  a 
diffused  state,  but  much  less  light  would  be  reflected ;  so  this  plan 
would  answer  to  a  certain  extent. 

I  have  lately  been  investigating  the  cause  of  a  fault  which  seems 
to  have  been  by  some  confounded  with  “  blurring,”  as  I  understand 
it — I  mean  the  obliteration  of  small  objects  against  the  sky;  tliis  is 
produced  simply  by  over-intensifying,  that  is,  by  using  too  much 
silver,  especially  when  not  accompanied  by  acid  enough.  This  fault 
cannot  easily  be  produced  on  a  film  which  does  not  readily  become 
intense,  and  tannin  plates  are  liable  to  the  evil  only  when  one  of  their 
best  qualities,  that  of  intensifying  easily,  is  abused.  The  fault  in 
question,  which  has  been  called  lateral  deposit,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  reflected  light,  but  the  evils  produced  by  both  may  have  much 
the  same  effect  in  one  way,  viz.,  obliterating,  or  making  too  dark  to 
print  well,  fine  lines  against  the  sky. 

Few  if  any  subjects  will  make  a  really  good  picture  with  the  sun 
or  principal  light  behind  tlm  camera ;  in  many  cases  the  best  effect  is 
obtained  when  the  sun  is  well  in  front.  It  has  been  my  aim  for 
years  to  find  a  method  of  obtaining  photographs  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  with  sky  and  dark  objects  in  the  foreground,  the  latter  as 
well  exposed  as  if  the  subject  were  all  dark.  I  could  never  rest 
satisfied  until  the  usual  wretched  compromise  which  left  shadows  and 
near  dark  objects  much  blacker  than  in  nature.  We  now  know 
that  the  obstacle  was  the  bad  effects  of  transmitted  and  reflected  light. 
These  are  by  no  means  confined  to  blurring,  and  I  have  not  yet  made 
them  all  out  clearly ;  but  to  show  the  advantages  which  may  be  gained 
by  recognising  the  truth  of  the  reflection  theory,  I  may  mention  that 
by  taking  proper  means  to  absorb  transmitted  light  i  can  point  the 
camera  nearly  opposite  the  sun  and  expose  long  enough  to  get  all  the 
details  inside  a  dark  shed  close  by,  and  at  the  same  time  obtain 
strongly-marked  natural  clouds  in  the  sky  -without  any  difficulty  or 
peculiarity  of  treatment  with  quick  tannin  plates.  The  thanks  of  all 
photographers  are  due  to  Mr.  Marlow  for  his  important  discovery.  I 
am  confident  that  it  will  extend  the  capabilities  of  photography  more 
than  anything  since  the  invention  of  collodion,  and  greatly  regret 
that  the  matter  has  been  smothered  so  long.  The  sooner  photo¬ 
graphers  generally  recognise  the  truth  of  the  reflection  theory  the 
better  it  will  be  for  the  quality  of  their  productions. 

November  30 th,  1804.  C.  Russell.  ^ 

Since  forwarding  the  above  I  have  tried  the  comparative  transpa¬ 
rency  to  actinic  light  of  dry  and  wet  collodion  films — the  latter  both 
with  and  without  nitrate  of  silver.  Although  the  dry  films  looked 
more  transparent  they  stopped  light  better  than  the  wet  ones,  but  the 
difference  was  very  trifling.  The  collodion  contained  iodide  only. 
The  wet  film  with  nitrate  became  decidedly  coloured  in  the  light ;  the 
wet  collodion  without  nitrate  seemed  to  be  just  perceptibly  tinted  ; 
the  dry  films  showed  no  visible  change. 

With  regard  to  the  diffraction  theory  I  may  add  that  I  recollect  its  being 
suggested  to  me  some  years  ago,  but  it  evidently  would  not  account 
for  the  blurring.  The  stereoscopic  camera  used  for  my  experiments 
has,  very  near  the  front  of  the  plate,  a  shade  which  covers  about  half- 
an-inch  at  each  end  and  in  the  middle.  The  encroachment  of  a  halo 
from  the  sky  on  to  the  shaded  parts  is  a  most  delicate  test  of  blurring. 
It  can  be  seen  in  this  way  when  it  cannot  be  detected  in  the  picture, 
and  I  have  never  seen  an  instance  of  the  fault  occurring  without  being 
most  strongly  marked  on  the  parts  of  the  plate  where  it  could  not  be 
caused  by  inflection.  I  have  thus  had  a  tolerably  good  way  of  testing 


the  question  long  before  the  yellow  glass  and  yellow  print  experiments; 
and,  though  my  attention  lias  been  directed  to  the  subject  for  some 
years,  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  I  have  ever  seen  a  case  of 
blurring  which  could  have  been  caused  by  inflection  of  light. 

It  appears  by  the  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  North  London  1'hoto- 
tographic  Association  that  the  term  “blurring"  was  objected  to.  In 
self-defence  I  must  say  a  few  words  about  this.  The  name  appeared  to 
me  sufficiently  expressive,  and  I  thought  that  it  had  never  been  applied, 
and  was  never  likely  to  be  applied,  to  any  other  fault.  In  this  it  seems 
that  I  was  mistaken.  I  cannot  see  that  I  was  to  blame  if  I  was 
not  understood,  for  I  have  over  and  over  again  defined  what  I  called 
“  blurring.”  It  certainly  was  not  my  fault  that  Mr.  Simpson 
did  not  know  what  I  meant.  I  endeavoured  to  convince  him 
of  the  truth  of  the  reflection  theory  in  a  correspondence  which 
extended  over  some  weeks;  and  in  some  of  the  earliest  letters  to  tliat 
gentleman,  when  lie  denied  the  truth  of  the  theory,  and  maintained 
that  sensitive  films  were  entirely  impervious  to  actinic  light,  I  men¬ 
tioned  the  halo  round  a  window  in  an  interior  as  a  familiar  instance, 
and  also  the  extension  from  the  sky  on  to  the  covered  parts  of  a 
plate.  These  things  should  have  been  sufficient,  without  the  more 
minute  description  of  the  phenomenon  which  I  sent  more  recently 
(about  a  month  ago). 

With  regard  to  the  change  of  terms  which  was  proposed,  my  im¬ 
pression  is  that  the  word  “  blurring”  is  so  generally  understood  in 
the  sense  in  which  I  have  used  it,  that  it  could  not  be  applied  to 
another  fault  without  inconvenience ;  I  may,  however,  be  mistaken. 

If  the  name  is  to  be  changed  let  us  have  a  better,  not  a  worse  ami 
less  applicable  word,  such  as  “  nubation ;”  there  can  be  no  objection 
to  calling  the  fault  “  fogging-produced-by-reflected-light-along-tlm- 
edges-of-the-liigh-lights,”  except  that  this  makes  rather  a  long  and 
inconvenient  word. 

It  matters  but  Little  what  terms  we  use  so  long  as  they  arc  under¬ 
stood  ;  fortunately  no  amount  of  “  circumlocution”  and  “  how  not  to 
do  it  ”  can  alter  the  fact  that  the  reflection  theory  gives  us  the  true 
explanation  of  a  serious  and  puzzling  photographic  difficulty. 

After  all,  the  matter  has  only  taken  the  usual  course.  It  has  been 
well  remarked  that  an  important  discovery  is  received  in  the  following 
manner : — first,  it  is  said,  that  “  it  is  contrary  to  religion" — some¬ 
thing  like  this  appears  to  have  been  the  feeling  of  those  who  first 
heard  Mr.  Marlow’s  statement ;  next,  that  “  it  is  not  true  " — this  was 
the  impression  in  many  quarters  when  the  subject  was  recently  re¬ 
vived  ;  at  last,  when  it  has  become  impossible  to  make  any  further 
opposition,  it  is  said  that  “  everybody  knew  it  before.”  It  seems  that 
we  are  just  coming  to  tliis  final  stage. 

December  oth,  1864.  C.  Russell. 

A  SIMPLE  MODE  OF  REDUCING  METALLIC  SILVER 
FROM  OLD  BATHS  AND  OTHER  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOLUTIONS. 

Many  amateur  photographers  are  deterred  from  recovering  thei 
waste  silver  in  consequence  of  the  amount  of  time  lost  and  troubl 
incurred  in  reducing  the  metal  to  the  reguline  state ;  moreovei  |i 
except  in  the  cases  of  very  active  experimentalists,  the  amount  o  |j 
silver  actually  recoverable  is  too  small,  comparatively,  to  repay  tin 
cost  of  reduction  by  fluxing,  &c.,  as  usually  resorted  to.  Any  method 
therefore,  which  should  enable  amateurs  economically  to  precipitate 
pure  silver,  as  such,  from  their  waste  solution,  would  be  of  some  I 
practical  value.  The  mode  of  operating  which  I  shall  presently 
describe  is  expeditious,  and  the  results  satisfactory.  I  can.  conse¬ 
quently,  recommend  it  to  those  who  may  be  desirous  of  directly  ' 
reducing  their  silver  from  solution. 

There  are  several  different  plans  at  present  in  use  by  means  oJ 
which  silver  may  be  reduced  from  the  nitrate  solutions : — Firstly ; 
"VVe  have  the  copper  process.  This  consists  in  placing  in  the  acid 
liquid  sheets  or  strips  of  metallic  copper.  As  is  well  known,  the 
copper  takes  the  place  of  silver  in  solution,  and  the  latter  is  pre¬ 
cipitated  in  the  spongy  form  on  the  residual  copper ;  the  reduced 
metal  is  scraped  off  the  sheets,  then  washed  and  dried.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  objection  to  this  plan  is  the  difficulty'  of  removing  all  traces  oJ 
copper  previous  to  dissolving  the  silver  in  nitric  acid.  Metallic  zinc 
or  iron  are  often  substituted  for  the  copper  plates. 

Secondly  :  By  precipitation  with  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  the  sub 
chloride  of  copper.  This  is  an  elegant  and  effectual  plan,  as  pure 
metallic  silver  is  at  once  thrown  down,  on  the  addition  of  the  cup 
reous  solution,  to  an  ammoniacal  argentiferous  liquid.  The  only  diffi 
culty  which  lies  in  the  way  of  the  general  adoption  of  this  method  is  t 
the  difficulty  which  non-chemical  persons  find  in  properly  preparing 
the  solutions  of  the  reagent. 

Thirdly :  We  have  protosulphate  of  iron  as  a  reducing  agent 
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This  acts  quickly  in  nearly  neutral  solutions,  but,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  silver  is  thrown  down  in  the  pulverulent  form,  a  sub-salt  of 
peroxide  of  iron  is  precipitated,  which  is  not  easily  got  rid  of. 

Such  are  the  processes  which  are  most  simple  in  operation,  and 
which  are  most  frequently  employed  in  actual  practice.  They  have 
each,  however,  one  or  more  objections  attached  to  their  use  which 
diminish  the  advantages  which  might  otherwise  be  gained  by  their 
employment.  By  a  particular  modification  of  the  third  process,  now 
to  be  described,  I  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  reducing  agent 
which  is  always  at  hand,  and  which  yields  a  precipitate  of  silver 
that  only  needs  to  be  washed  with  water  in  order  to  render  it  pure. 

As  already  mentioned  the  application  of  protosulphate  of  iron  alone 
as  a  reducing  agent  for  silver  is  open  to  the  objection  that  a  sub- 
salt  of  peroxide  of  iron  is  thrown  down  together  with  the  metal,  if  the 
solution  be  not  sufficiently  acid.  Moreover,  from  the  nature  of  the 
reagent,  its  application  is  limited  to  acid  liquids,  thereby  excluding  its 
use  in  the  cases  of  solutions  of  chloride  of  silver  in  ammonia  or  in 
hyposulphite  of  soda.  Now,  it  is  well  known  that  ammonia  precipi¬ 
tates  oxide  of  iron  from  a  solution  of  the  sulphate.  But  if  citrate  or 
tartrate  of  ammonia  be  likewise  present,  both  protoxide  and  peroxide 
of  iron  are  retained  in  alkaline  solution ;  therefore,  when  an  ammonia  - 
cal  solution  of  protoxide  of  iron,  containing  sufficient  citrate  of  am¬ 
monia,  is  added  to  an  ammoniacal  silver  solution,  metallic  silver  is 
at  once  thrown  down  in  a  finely  divided  state,  simple  washing  being 
sufficient  to  free  it  from  all  impurity. 

We  shall  now  consider  how  the  above-mentioned  process  is  best 
carried  out  in  practice.  For  this  purpose  I  shall  describe  the  most 
convenient  mode  of  preparing  our  reducing  agent,  and  afterwards 
of  applying  it  to  the  precipitation  of  silver  from  the  different  photo¬ 
graphic  solutions. 

Our  first  care  is  to  make  a  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron  or 
common  green  vitriol,  by  dissolving  two  ounces  of  the  salt  in  one 
pint  of  rain  water.  The  solution  is  then  acidified  with  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  sulphuric  acid,  sufficient  being  used  to  render  the  liquid  quite 
clear :  this  is  our  iron  solution.  We  next  dissolve  three  ounces  of 
citric  acid  in  one  pint  of  rain  water :  this  is  our  preventative  liquid. 
The  above  proportions  have  been  adopted  after  many  experiments 
were  made  bearing  on  the  point ;  for,  though  it  was  found  that  a 
smaller  portion  of  citric  acid  might  be  used,  nevertheless  the  pre¬ 
cipitated  silver  was  not  so  satisfactory,  as  regards  purity,  as  when 
the  larger  amount  of  acid  was  employed. 

We  shall  suppose  now  that  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  silver  to 
the  metallic  state,  from  a  pint  of  an  old  nitrate  bath  which  we  have 
reason  to  believe  contains  about  twenty-five  grains  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver  per  ounce.  The  pint  (=  twenty  ounces)  of  solution,  therefore, 
contains  500  grains  of  the  nitrate.  If  we  wish  to  be  economical  a 
very  simple  calculation,  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  will  be  sufficient 
to  show  us  that  817  grains  of  protosulphate  of  iron  are  required  to 
reduce  500  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver ;  two  ounces,  therefore  (==  87  5 
grains),  of  the  former  will  be  a  reasonable  quantity  to  experiment 
with,  as  an  excess  of  the  reducing  agent  is  always  advisable.  We 
now  have  to  prepare  our  precipitating  solution,  as  we  are  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  necessary  data  as  to  quantities.  One.  pint  of  the  citric 
acid  solution  is  placed  in  an  open  vessel,  and  sufficient  strong  ammo¬ 
nia  added  to  supersaturate  the  acid  and  cause  the  liquid  to  smell 
strongly  of  the  alkali.  Into  the  ammoniacal  citrate  of  ammonia,  so 
prepared,  pour  one  pint  of  the  iron  solution  (=  two  ounces  of  proto¬ 
sulphate  of  iron),  and  if  the  liquid  becomes  of  a  brown  colour  add 
ammonia  until  the  solution  is  of  a  pale  greenish-yellow  tint.  To  the 
mixture,  prepared  as  just  described,  add  immediately,  and  with  quick 
i  stirring,  the  pint  of  old  nitrate  bath,  which  has  had  sufficient  strong 
ammonia  added  to  it  to  cause  the  complete  re -solution  of  the  oxide  of 
silver  precipitated  at  first.  The  result  is  at  once  apparent :  metallic 
silver  is  thrown  down  either  in  the  form  of  a  grey  or  ot  a  black 
powder,  the  iron  at  the  same  time  passing  to  the  state  of  peroxide, 
which  is  retained  in  solution  by  the  citrate  of  ammonia.  The  metallic 
powder  needs  only  thorough  washing  by  decantation,  first  with  cold 
and  afterwards  with  warm  water,  in  order  to  render  it  quite  pure. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  state  of  division  in  which  we  ob¬ 
tain  the  reduced  silver  is  subject  to  considerable  variation,  and  these 
changes  may  be  controlled  by  altering  the  conditions.  Thus  it  was 
observed  that  by  using  strongly  ammoniacal  solutions  the  precipitate 
of  silver  was  darker  than  when  less  of  the  alkali  'was  employed. 

I  Moreover,  when  the  silver  solution  was  slowly  added  to  the  non 
mixture,  the  reduced  metal  was  of  a  light  grey  colour  ;  but  if  the 
reversed  order  were  observed  the  precipitate  was  much  darkei  m 
appearance.  In  practice,  therefore,  it  is  better  to  adopt  the  fonnei 
method.  In  cases  where  a  little  waste  of  materials  is  of  no  impoit- 
ance,  the  use  of  a  large  excess  of  the  reducing  agent  yields  sil\  ei 
also  of  a  light  greyish-white  colour. 


The  reduction  of  silver  from  the  solution  of  chloride  in  ammonia 
is  very  simple,  as  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  the  ammoniacal  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  excess  of  the  reducing  agent,  and  to  re-wash  and  dry  the 
silver  reduced.  No  particular  precautions  are  necessary  in  tliis  case. 

The  recovery  of  the  precious  metal  from  hyposulphite  of  soda  solu¬ 
tion  which  has  been  used  for  fixing  paper  proofs  can  also  be  very 
easily  effected  by  the  ammoniacal  iron  reducing  agent.  The  mode 
of  operating  is  nearly  the  same  in  this  as  in  the  previous  cases,  but 
one  or  two  points  of  manipulation  require  notice.  In  the  fir-t  place, 
it  is  necessary  to  add  to  each  pint  of  the  hyposulphite  solution  one 
drachm  of  the  “  liquor  potass®  ”  of  the  shops.  Secondly  :  It  is 
necessary  to  avoid  too  great  an  excess  of  ammonia  in  the  reducing 
solution.  Moreover,  we  must  not  add  ammonia  to  the  hvposulphito 
liquid  before  it  is  poured  into  the  iron  solution.  If  these  simple  pre¬ 
cautions  be  observed  the  silver  is  easily  obtained  in  the  form  of  a 
grey,  dense  powder,  which,  when  washed  well  and  dried,  exhibits 
the  metallic  lustre  on  friction  with  any  hard  body.  I  may  here  men¬ 
tion  that  the  presence  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  does  not  in  any  wav 
interfere  with  the  reaction  between  the  silver  and  iron  salts.  More- 
over,  ammonio -citrate  of  the  proto  or  the  peroxide  of  iron  will 
remain  for  days  unchanged  in  solution  with  hyposulphite  of  soda,  so 
that  no  fear  need  be  entertained  on  this  account. 

A  few  words  will  now  suffice  as  to  the  mode  of  calculating  rapidly 
the  amount  of  protosulphate  of  iron  required  to  reduce  a  given 
amount  of  silver.  The  simplest  expression  of  the  reaction  which 
takes  place  is  the  following  : — 

Ag  0  -J-  2  Fe  0  =  Ag  -}-  Fea  Og. 

Each  atom,  therefore,  of  oxide  of  silver  gives  up  its  oxygen  in  order 
to  convert  two  atoms  of  protoxide  of  iron  into  one  equivalent  of  per¬ 
oxide.  When  the  equation  is  discussed  in  extento  we  find  that  one 
hundred  parts  of  nitrate  of  silver  require  for  complete  reduction  one 
hundred  and  sixty-three  parts  of  protosulphate  of  iron.  From  such 
data  we  can  easily  calculate  the  amount  of  iron  salt  required  to  pre¬ 
cipitate  a  known  weight  of  silver.  It  is  generally  necessary  to  have 
a  slight  excess  of  the  reducing  agent  present,  as  its  solution  absorbs 
oxygen  from  the  air,  and  should,  therefore,  be  always  mixed  fresh 
before  each  experiment.  The  proportion  which  must  be  observed 
between  the  iron  salt  and  citric  acid  should  be  as  two  to  three :  a 
smaller  proportion  of  acid  will  not  hold  the  protoxide  satisfactorily 
in  solution. 

I  may  here  observe  that  the  mode  of  reduction  above  described  is 
not  sufficiently  economical  for  use  on  the  large  scale ;  but  for  ama¬ 
teurs,  whose  operations  are  usually  more  restricted,  and  to  whom  the 
recovery  of  their  waste  silver  is  often  a  problem  difficult  of  solution, 
I  am  Avell  sure  the  ammonio-citrate  of  the  protoxide  of  iron 
would  be  found  a  simple  and  very  convenient  reducing  agent,  as  it 
enables  us  to  obtain  fine  silver  with  the  greatest  facility,  and  without 
having  recourse  to  any  roundabout  process. 

In  all  the  reactions  above  described  tartaric  acid  may  be  substi¬ 
tuted  in  equivalent  proportion  for  the  citric  acid,  as  the  former  acts 
in  a  similar  manner  to  the  latter  in  preventing  the  precipitation  of 
the  oxide  of  toon.  The  use  of  one  or  other  acid  may,  therefore, 
depend  on  the  market  value  for  the  time  being. 

Emerson  J.  Reynolds,  F.R.G.S.. 

Lecturer  on  Practical  Chemistry,  Led  r  rich  School  of  Af*di<nM 
and  Surgery,  Z>uM»n. 


SOME  REMARKS  ON  STEREOSCOPIC  VISION  AND  ON 
THE  STEREOSCOPE.* 

Optics  of  the  Eye. 

Preparatory  to  proceeding  with  the  more  immediate  subjects  of 
this  paper,  I  beg  leave  to  discuss  some  points  in  the  optics  of  the  eye. 


FIG.  i. 


*  Continued  from  p*g«  4S8. 
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In  the  annexed  diagram  let  the  circle  represent  a  sphere  of  glass 
having  the  property  of  bringing  the  pencils  of  rays  from  A  and 
B  to  foci  at  a  and  b.  Now  tliis  may  be  taken  as  representing,  in  the 
simplest  manner  possible,  the  action  of  the  eye,  of  which  the  pupil 
is  in  n.  Some  writers  have  treated  the  pencils  actually  employed — 
namely,  in  A  n,  m  a  n,  and  in  B  n  and  in  b  n — as  parts  of  the  large 
direct  pencils  d  A  n,  d  a  n,  and  e  B  m  and  e  b  in,  of  which  the  axes 
are  A  a  and  B  b,  and  have  drawn  the  conclusion  that  tire  apparent 
directions  of  A  and  B  are  given  by  these  axes,  and  that  the 
point  of  intersection  c  of  these  axes,  which  is  designated  the  “  op¬ 
tical  centre”  of  the  eye,  coincides  more  or  less  perfectly  with  the  centre 
of  the  sphere,  and  hence  that  the  point  c,  from  which  they 
assume  the  directions  to  be  all  estimated,  may  be  regarded  as 
a  fixed  point,  so  that  no  change  is  produced  in  the  directions 
of  objects  by  the  rolling  of  the  eyeball  in  its  socket.  Now,  in  the 
real  eye  it  can  easily  be  shown  that  the  point  c  given  by  the  inter¬ 
sections  of  direct  pencils  is  really  further  forward  than  the  centre  of 
the  eyeball,  and  that  the  image  b  a  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  above 
suppositions  can  make  it.  Blit  it  is  a  radical  error  to  assume  that 
the  point  c  is  that  from  which  the  directions  of  objects  are  estimated 
by  the  eye.  The  true  point  from  which  the  directions  are  taken  is 
at  o,  and  the  motion  of  the  eyeball  does,  therefore,  alter  the  apparent 
relative  positions  of  objects  ;  thus  a  body  at  t  will  really  appear 
in  the  same  direction  as  B  while  the  eyeball  retains  the  position 
shown,  but  according  to  the  theory  spoken  of  the  apparent  direc¬ 
tions  should  be  c  t  and  c  B.  The  fact  of  the  motion  of  the  eyeball 
affecting  the  apparent  positions  of  objects  may  be  very  satisfactorily 
proved  by  the  following  simple  experiment : — 

Hold  up  a  common  pencil  before  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  toucliing  the 
eyebrow,  and  so  as  to  eclipse  a  lighted  candle  when  looking  towards 
it ;  keeping  other  tilings  thus,  let  the  eyeball  be  rolled  from  side  to 
side,  and  the  candle  will  come  into  view  on  each  side  of  the  pencil 
alternately,  and  always  on  that  side  to  which  the  pupil  is  directed. 
This  proves  that  the  point  from  which  the  relative  directions  of  the 
pencil  and  candle  are  taken  is  really  in  front  of  the  centre  of  motion 
of  the  eyeball.  The  point  o  under  discussion  is  evidently  given  by 
the  intersections  of  the  axes  of  the  pencils  before  refraction  at  the 
cornea  ;  and,  by  investigating  the  question  with  the  aid  of  a  proper 
diagram,  we  are  enabled  to  determine  that  it  holds  a  position  be¬ 
tween  the  iris  and  the  cornea,  and  that  this  position  varies  some¬ 
what  with  the  more  or  less  directness  of  the  pencils  examined. 
Thus,  for  direct  or  nearly  direct  pencils  it  will  be  at  a  distance  of 
about  0-014  inches  in  front  of  the  iris ;  but  for  oblique  pencils  it  will 
have  its  place  further  forward.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  curious 
fact  that,  when  we  examine  the  pupil  of  another  person’s  eye,  its 
depth  below  the  cornea  appears  to  vaiy  as  we  vary  the  direction  of 
observation ;  on  looking  to  the  pupil  we  look  in  the  direction  of  the 
point  o,  and  if  seen  from  the  front  it  appears  deeper  seated  than 
when  examined  from  the  side.  Practically,  we  may  assume  this 
point  o  as  almost  immediately  in  front  of  the  pupil,  since  that  is  the 
position  of  it  for  the  direct  or  nearly  direct  pencils  with  which  we 
have  to  deal. 


There  is  another  question  I  should  like  to  dispose  of,  namely,  to 
fix  upon  a  standard  value  for  the  solar  focal  length  of  the  eye. 
From  a  consideration  of  the  relative  powers  of  the  various  parts,  we 
assume  that  they  may  be  represented  for  our  present  purpose  by 
one  converging  surface  placed  at,  or  a  little  in  front  of,  the  iris, 
so  that  the  point  from  which  we  shall  measure  the  conjugate 
foci  will  correspond  pretty  nearly  with  the  point  o  in  diagram  1 ; 
and  the  focal  length  of  an  ordinary  eye  arranged  for  vision  of  a 
distant  object  may  therefore  be  assumed  =  0'8  inch.  For  vision 
Icftt  s]*0£t£r  distances  we  know  that  certain  changes  take  place  in  the 
.:>eyq,  probably  involving  both  a  change  in  the  converging  power  and 
in  the  distance  of  the  point  o  from  the  retina,  as  when  the  photographer, 
in  j^ejv  to  tqcus  a.  very  near  object,  substitutes  a  more  powerful  lens 
Lth  of  his  camera.  Leaving,  however,  the 
^iges  undetermined,  we  will  represent 
to  increased  convergence*;  that  is, 
Jhe  standard  distance,  08,  of 
unchanged ;  or  as  though 
ca  of  one  fixed  length, 
f  the  lens  alone. 


State  of 
ion  OF 


out,  having  facilities  for  noting  tliis  sympathetic  action.  I  am  near¬ 
sighted,  and  find  while  reading  a  book  that  my  eyes  occasionally 
assume  the  position  for  looldng  at  distant  objects,  or  with  the  axes 
parallel;  the  immediate  consequence  is  a  reduction  in  the  converging 
powers  of  the  eyes,  so  that  I  can  remove  the  book  further  oil'  and  yet 
have  distinct  vision  of  the  letters.  Whether  it  is  from  the  practice 
of  looldng  at  stereographs  without  using  an  instrument,  or  not,  1 
have  the  power  of  readily  throwing  the  eyes  into  this  parallel  por¬ 
tion.  Tins  suggested  the  following  method  of  measuring  the  chunge 
in  focal  length  produced : — 

I  took  a  table  of  logarithms,  in  preference  to  an  ordinary  book, 
since  the  general  shapes  of  the  printed  words  load  us  to  guess  them 
without  really  seeing  the  individual  letters.  I  *pon  this  was  placed  a 
stand  with  a  sliding  vertical  piece,  upon  the  head  of  winch  was  made 
to  rest  the  most  depressed  part  of  the  nose  between  the  eyes.  The 
sliding  piece  being  first  well  raised  up  was  again  gradually  lowered 
until  the  figures  could  be  read  off  with  certain  degrees  of  facility, 
when  the  distances  were  measured.  1  need  not  here  give  the  various 
results,  hut  only  those  for  the  greatest  distance  of  clear  and  sharp 
vision,  which  were  8"  0  inches  and  7 '8  inches  for  the  cases  of  the 
eyes  having  their  axes  parallel  and  converged  respectively.  The 
nearest  distance  of  clear  vision  with  eyes  converged  was  =  3  0.  (In 
each  of  these  values  (T  O  has  been  added  for  the  estimated  distance 
of  the  point  o  of  the  eye  beliind  the  head  of  the  measuring  instru¬ 
ment.)  To  reduce  the  results  we  have  the  simple  formula — 

F  —  v  X  u 

v  -j-  it 

where  F  is  the  focal  length  for  parallel  rays  or  distant  objects,  and 
v  and  u  the  conjugate  local  distances,  and  v  —  0"-8  inches  in  the 
human  eye.  And  with  the  above  values  of  w  we  have  by  the  formula 
the  following  values  for  F  : — 


u  =  8"’0,  axes  parallel,  F  =  0732 
m  =  1"' 8,  axes  converged,  F  =  0725 
ii  =  3"G,  axes  converged,  F  =  0G55 
The  s\  mpathetic  change  of  focal  length  is  here 

=  0-732  —  0-725  =  007 

and  the  total  change  of  focal  length  of 

which  the  eye  is  capable  is  =  0732  —  0  055  =  077 

Here,  then,  it  appears  that  the  sympathetic  change  amounts  to 
only  one-eleventh  part  of  the  total  range  of  focal  length  of  the  eye 
The  change  in  the  inclination  of  the  axes  of  the  eyes  which 
corresponds  with  the  above  sympathetic  change  is  =  18°  14' .  For 
most  eyes  the  convergence  of  the  axes  will  not  much  exceed  that ; 
hut  for  a  distance  u  =  3' 0,  the  angle  of  the  axes  rises  to  38°  18'. 
When  I  attempted  to  measure  the  S}*mpathetic  action  by  taking  th< 
distances  of  nearest  vision  with  the  eyes  respectively  parallel  and 
converged,  a  much  higher  value  was  obtained ;  but  this  latter  method 
appears  to  me  to  complicate  the  question,  and  is  accompanied  by  such 
an  undue  change  in  the  convergence  of  the  axes  that  I  do  not  thin] 
the  results  worth  recording. 

As  showing  the  range  of  focal  adjustment  in  ordinary  eyes,  I  giv 
the  following  two  cases : — The  first  is  that  of  a  young  person  wh 
could  see  distinctly  at  any  distance  down  to  G  inches ;  the  second  i 
that  of  one  who  could  not  see  nearer  than  9”  inches,  age  having 
made  inroads  on  the  power  of  increasing  the  convergence. 

u  z=z  co  and  G",  F  =  -800  and  ‘706,  range  =  090 

u  —  co  and  9'',  F  =  -800  and  ‘735,  range  =  005 

The  above  calculations  could  be  put  in  a  simpler  but  less  interest¬ 
ing  form  if  we  were  content  to  attend  alone  to  the  angular  changes 
in  the  divergence  of  the  pencil  coming  to  the  eye,  and  brought  to  a 
focus  by  it.  For  since  the  pupil  is  always  small  compared  with  the  l 
distance  of  the  object,  the  angular  divergencies  of  the  pencils  enter¬ 
ing  the  eye  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  reciprocals  of  the  distances, 
or  inversely  proportional  to  the  distances. 


strikes 
ally  to 
ccour  .t 


of  a  simple  iuvestigatfe^a<qsdi^iitH»j«ai9(£iciMit  wh:  h  I  recently  carried 


According  to  tliis  method  we  have 

Divergence  of  pencil  from ) _ 

object  at  8'6  in.  distant  J 


=  A-  =  0116 
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=  0-128 


—  =  0-278 
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=  0-167 
=  0-111 
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I  Measured  in  this  way  the  total  range  of  divergence  in  tlie  pencils 
■which  my  own  eyes  can  bring  to  a  focus  is  =  0'278  —  OTIC  =  -102, 
s  and  the  sympathetic  effect  =  0T28  • —  OTIC  =  -012* 

o  5 

I  or  only  —  of  the  total  range. 

I  27 

The  total  range  for  a  long-sighted  eye  expressed  in  this  manner 
1  is  simply  the  divergence  of  the  pencil  from  the  nearest  object  clearly 

I  seen.  - - - 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  change  in  the  focal  length  of  the  eye, 
E  which  sympathetically  accompanies  a  change  in  the  convergence  of 
|  the  axes,  although  striking,  is  yet  of  such  a  moderate  amount  com- 
,1  pared  with  the  total  range  of  focal  adjustment,  that  the  effort  re- 

II  quired  to  overcome  it  in  ordinary  cases  is  not  likely  to  have  a  pre- 

I  judicial  effect  upon  the  eyes.  R.  H.  Bow,  C.E. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ON  THE  APPLICATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  TO 
MINIATURE  PAINTING. 

I  Since  reading  in  one  of  the  back  numbers  of  The  British  Journal 
I  -or  Photography  a  description  of  what  is  called  “ivory type,”  I  have 
I  oiten  thought  of  offering  a  description  of  my  own  practice  in  making 
l  use  of  photography  in  the  production  of  miniatures,  but  a  multipli- 
I  city  of  occupations  has  hitherto  prevented  me  fulfilling  this  in- 
I  tention. 

The  American  notion  of  ivorytype  appears  to  me  to  be  a  rather 
roundabout  mode  of  arriving  at  an  imitation  of  a  miniature  on 
I  ivory,  which,  however,  is  not  too  well  described,  while  there  is  a  much 
f  more  simple  one  by  which  the  thing  itself  may  be  accomplished. 

A  good  photographic  portrait — good  in  all  respects,  including,  of 
I  course,  expression,  which  is  so  rarely  obtained — is  so  perfect  as  regards 
form,  that  any  one,  however  accomplished  an  artist,  is  fully  justified 
!  in  using  it  as  an  aid  in  the  production  of  his  picture  ;  and  the  many 
I  attempts — even  patents  taken  for  the  great  discovery  of  how  to 
I  get  the  photograph  on  to  the  ivory,  show  that  it  is  thought  by  many 
to  be  an  important  desideratum. 

Having  practised  both  miniature  painting  and  photography  rather 
.  -extensively,  I  am  enabled  to  speak  with  some  confidence  as  to  the 
» ;  use  of  the  photograph,  and  of  the  effects  of  the  various  modes  adopted 
to  give  a  more  lifelike  appearance  to  it  by  the  addition  of  colour ; 
but  of  all  I  have  seen  none  can  be  said  to  approach  that  which  can 
be  obtained  upon  ivory  when  properly  used.  No  painting  on  the 
photograph  can  equal  it,  and,  consequently,  no  photograph  on  the 
ivory  should  be  made  use  of. 

The  mode  which  I  have  adopted,  and  which  I  will  proceed  to 
■describe,  is  very  simple.  Selecting  a  leaf  of  ivory  as  free  from  coarse 
1  grain  as  possible,  I  make  it,  or  cause  it  to  be  made,  by  scraping,  as 
I  thin  as  possible.  A  good  instrument  for  this  purpose  is  an  old  razor, 
to  be  sharpened  on  a  hone,  the  blade  of  the  razor  being  vertical  to  it, 
and  moved  across  it  as  if  intending  to  cut  it  through.  This  gives  two 
-scraping  edges ;  and  I  may  mention  that,  to  avoid  accidents  to  the 
ivory,  I  wet  a  piece  of  drawing  paper,  and  when  quite  limp  lay  on  it  a 
piece  of  plate-glass,  and  paste  or  glue  the  edges  of  the  paper  on  to 
the  back  of  it.  When  this  is  quite  dry  I  draw  lines  of  equal  thick¬ 
ness  on  the  paper,  and  then  with  a  plentiful  application  of  strong 
I  gum  water  lay  it  on  the  ivory  and  place  a  weight  upon  it ;  when 
tins  is  dry  the  scraper  can  be  used  safely,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
hues  through  the  ivory  will  show  the  progress  towards  the  requisite 
,  thinness.  When  this  is  obtained,  and  the  whole  is  placed  in  water,  the 
ivory  will  detach  itself,  but  must  be  handled  carefully.  If  curled  up  it 
must  be  laid  so  as  to  rest  on  its  edges,  and  will,  when  dry,  become  flat. 
The  photograph  is  now  to  be  covered  with  gum  on  its  face  and  laid 
|  on  the  back  of  the  ivory,  being  carefully  pressed  with  one  hand  to 
prevent  its  again  curling,  while  with  the  other  the  gum  is  pressed  or 
burnished  out,  so  as  to  bring  the  paper  and  ivory  into  close  contact. 
It  may  now  be  left  to  dry,  the  curling  being  of  no  consequence,  as 
it  will  recover  its  flatness  spontaneously.  I  should  mention  that 
the  scraped  surface  of  the  ivory  should  be  finished  with  fine  pumice 
powder  sifted  through  silk. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  photograph  is  perfectly  visible  through 
the  ivory,  if  it  be  sufficiently  thin ;  but  should  it  not  be  so,  it  may 
be  fixed  against  a  window,  and  all  the  forms  traced  with  a  fine 
pencil:  it  then  can  be  coloured  perfectly.  When  this  is  accom¬ 
plished  the  photograph  is  to  be  removed  by  moistening  it  carefully, 
and,  being  laid  in  water  for  a  while,  the  gum  will  be  removed,  and 
it  preserved  to  be  looked  at  as  the  work  progresses. 

The  ivory  should  now  have  a  piece  of  strong  writing-paper 
gummed  on  the  back  to  strengthen  it  and  to  preserve  its  warm  tone, 
which  the  intervention  of  air  reduces.  I  need  hardly  say  that  the 
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fragile  nature  of  thin  ivory  requires  careful  handling,  and  that  the 
gum  water  should  be  dear. 

I  have  found  this  mode  of  proceeding  so  effectual  in  obtaining  all 
that  can  be  obtained  with  advantage  from  the  photograph  that.  I 
think  and  hope  others  also  may  derive  some  benefit  from  it. 

Hen  by  Coi.lkn. 

[The  foregoing  lucid  and  practical  communication  will  meet  ;t 
want  frequently  felt  by  some  artist  photographers.  It  will  bo 
prized  as  much  for  its  own  intrinsic  worth  as  from  the  fact  tluit  it. 
emanates  from  an  accomplished  miniature  painter.— Eos. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  NOTES  ON  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS. 

Effect  of  Erroneous  Lighting  on  Portraits. 

A  late  number  of  the  Pliotographische  Mittlicdungcn  contains  some 
excellent  illustrations  of  the  effect  of  erroneous  lighting  on  portrait. 
Four  photographic  portraits  are  given  of  the  same  individual,  show¬ 
ing  the  extraordinary  alteration  produced  in  the  countenance  by 
different  effects  of  light.  A  careful  examination  of  those  is  sufficient 
to  convince  even  one  unfamiliar  with  portraiture,  how  generally  the 
light  employed  is  more  or  less  defective  in  its  mode  of  introduction. 
The  mistake  most  commonly  made  now  seems  to  be  the  introduction 
of  too  much  light  from  above,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  c;ist  too  deep 
a  shadow  on  the  eyes,  and  to  increase  the  apparent  age.  But  as 
this  defect  is  far  less  glaring  than  those  occasioned  by  throwing  the 
light  too  much  on  one  side,  or  too  much  in  front,  it  appears  to 
be  one  less  dreaded  by  photographers. 

On  the  Importance  of  Securing  the  best  Effects  oi  Light 
on  a  Landscape. 

Some  interesting  remarks  have  lately  appeared  in  J/uitijdirn/s 
Journal  upon  the  difficulties  and  defects  in  photographic  ntt mpts 
to  represent  natural  scenery — remarks  which  were  found  sufficiently 
interesting  to  have  been  republished  in  Europe,  although  depending 
for  illustration  upon  the  photographs  published  in  the  Philadelphia 
Photographer,  which  illustrations  would,  of  course,  not  be  accessible 
to  the  foreign  reader.  Whilst  in  many  respects  I  agree  with  the 
writer,  I  must  differ  from  him  in  some  extent  as  to  the  explanation. 

The  relative  apparent  importance  of  near  and  distant  objects  in  a 
photographic  view  does  not  depend  so  much  upon  the  method  of 
focussing  adopted,  as  upon  the  focal  length  of  the  lens.  In  lenses  of 
shorter  focus  than  the  eye  of  the  observer,  all  the  near  objects  ap¬ 
pear  unnaturally  large,  the  distant  ones  unnaturally  small,  and.  con¬ 
sequently,  the  intervening  apparent  distances  are  correspondingly 
increased.  I  have  a  view  of  a  garden,  taken  with  a  lens  of  four  and 
a-half  inches  focus,  in  which  the  enclosure  appears  fully  twice  as 
large  as  it  is  in  reality.  On  the  other  hand,  lenses  of  longer  focal 
distance  than  that  of  the  eye  make  the  distant  objects  to 
proportion  to  the  near.  Thus  the  intervening  distances  are  con¬ 
tracted,  the  foreground  and  background  arc  brought  unnaturally 
near  together,  and  a  painful  flatness  is  apt  to  be  produced— at  least 
in  cases  where  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  greatly  exceeds  that  of 
the  eye,  as  in  the  orthoscopic  combinations. 

But  the  commonest  of  all  defects  in  photographic  views  lies  in  the 
faulty  distribution  of  the  lights. 

A  skilful  painter,  intending  to  reproduce  a  view  on  canvas,  a  Nits 
it  first  many  times,  studies  it  in  a  groat  variety  of  lights, 
best,  and  even  modifies  and  alters  those,  so  as  to  bring  out  to  their 
fullest  all  the  capabilities  of  the  scene.  "Who  has  not  n marked  that 
some  view  which  he  has  seen  many  times  will  appear  on  some  par* 
ticular  occasion,  and  by  some  particularly  happy  effect  of  light,  far 
more  lovely  than  ever  before  !  For  the  photographer  to  wait  weeks 
or  months  for  such  happy  chances  would,  of  course,  be  impossible. 
But  the  painter  has  studied  the  causes  and  sources  of  these  effects  ; 
he  knows  how  tiny  are  produced,  and  has  learned,  more  or  less, 
according  to  his  measure  of  genius,  to  imagine  them  even  where  he 
has  not  been  able  to  see  them  in  reality. 

To  the  photographer  all  tliis  is  utterly  denied,  of  course :  and  if 
he  does  not  thoroughly  understand  tliis,  his  worst  source  of  weakness, 
he  will  he  liable  to  make  matters  still  worse  by  not  availing  himself 
of  even  the  advantages  wliicli  are  left  to  him.  Let  any  one  in  a 
broken  and  hilly  country  stand  upon  an  eminence,  and  view  the  scene 
at  emht  or  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  then  return  to  the  same 
point,  and  observe  it  at  midday.  What  a  change  !  The  relief  of  the 
hills  and  valleys  is  half  gone  ;  the  shadows  are  too  small  and  too  deep, 
they  have  lost  their  transparency,  and  the  glare  of  the  vertical  sun 
makes  them  black  and  patchy.  On  looking  at  a  scene  under  such 
circumstances,  we  know  by  experience  tliat  we  are  looking  at  it 
under  great  disadvantages,  and  we  half  unconsciously  make 
much  allowance  for  tliis.  But  we  never  do  this  with  a  photograph- 
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AVe  take  it  with  all  its  sins  on  its  head,  and  approve  or  condemn  it. 
If  the  photographer  has  taken  it  under  a  noon-day  sun,  we  blame  him 
for  that  precisely  as  for  any  other  fault.  And  this  fault  of  taking 
photographs  too  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  whilst  the  con¬ 
trasts  of  light  and  shade  are  too  strong,  is  the  very  commonest  which 
we  find  in  landscape  photography.  Few  persons  who  have  not  prac¬ 
tised  photography  intelligently,  have  any  conception  of  the  wonderful 
intensity  of  light  and  shade  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  especially  in  a 
climate  like  that  of  our  springs  and  summers  in  this  country,  when 
the  air  is  often  so  perfectly  clear  and  transparent,  and  the  power  of 
the  sun  so  great.  These  effects  with  a  bright  noon-day  sun  are  not 
without  their  beauty  to  the  lover  of  nature  ;  but  in  artistic  character 
they  are  infinitely  inferior  to  those  of  morning  and  evening,  and  from 
photography  they  should  be  absolutely  excluded.  I  have  seen  pho¬ 
tographs  condemned  as  utterly  unnatural,  when  their  only  fault  lay 
in  a  too  correct  reproduction  of  badly-selected  effects ;  and  many 
faults  hastily  ascribed  to  under-exposure  or  over- development  are,  in 
fact,  traceable  to  badly-chosen  lights. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  claiming  any  novelty  for  these 
remarks  on  light  and  shade ;  but  I  do  mean  to  assert  that  a  great 
many  good  photographers  will  occasionally  act  in  total  disregard  to 
the  principles  involved,  and  will  not  only  take  negatives,  but  will 
even  multiply  proofs  from  them,  when  the  work  -was  done  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  light  and  shade  such  as  rendered  the  taking  of  a 
really  good  photograph  utterly  impossible.  I  have  a  photograph 
taken  under  a  blazing  vertical  sun  by  a  very  clever  professional 
photographer.  He  has  evidently  been  fully  aware  of  his  difficulties, 
and  has  endeavoured  to  overcome  them  by  a  prolonged  exposure 
followed  by  a  most  cautious  development.  He  has  avoided  excessive 
contrast,  but  his  picture  is  greyish  and  inexpressive.  And  it  seems 
as  if  pictures  taken  under  those  circumstances  of  light,  must  even¬ 
tually  fall  into  one  or  other  of  the  two  faults — evitatd  Gharybdi  incidi- 
mus  in  Scyllam ;  and  the  only  way  of  obtaining  a  really  pleasing  pic¬ 
ture  is  to  choose  nature  in  one  of  her  happy  moments,  such  as  -would, 
to  some  extent  at  least,  satisfy  the  painter,  and  then  try  the  virtues 
of  a  quick  exposure  and  a  weak  developer.  M.  Gawky  Lea. 


ON  THE  VARIOUS  METHODS  OF  ETCHING-IN 
PHOTOGRAPHS  PRODUCED  ON  COPPER,  STEEL, 
ZINC,  AND  STONE.* 

The  more  rapidly  photography  advances  to  perfection,  the  more 
evident  it  becomes  that  its  chief  goal  is  its  application  to  ordinary 
printing.  Tracing  back  the  history  of  photography  to  its  begin¬ 
ning,  we  notice  that  this  object,  now  so  nearly  attained,  has  been 
often  pursued  for  a  time,  and  then  neglected  in  favour  of  others. 
Trials  connected  with  it  were  laid  aside  for  years,  only  lately  to  be 
revived ;  but  they  have  alread}7  made  such  progress,  that  -we  may  al¬ 
most  believe  that  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  photographs  will  be  re¬ 
produced  on  the  largest  scale  by  the  aid  of  the  ordinary  printing-press. 

Hence  we  have  thought  that  the  following  compilation  of 
methods  mostly  employed  in  etching  photographs  taken  on  metal 
and  stone  will  be  of  some  use  to  our  readers  : — 

1.  Etching  Fluid  for  Copper. — Prepare  a  saturated  solution  of 
copper  in  nitric  acid,  and  a  concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of 
ammonium  in  acetic  acid.  Mix  three  parts  of  the  copper  solution 
with  one  of  the  ammonium  solution  :  a  greenish  fluid  results,  which, 
after  being  filtered,  is  to  be  applied  to  the  plate  on  which  the 
picture  and  wax-boi’der  have  previously  been  prepared.  The 
solution  is  to  be  strengthened  until  it  bites  well,  by  adding  nitric 
acid  drop  by  drop,  and  simultaneously  stirring  with  a  feather. 

Pictures  taken  directly  on  the  plate  with  bichromate  of  potash 
must  be  etched  with  chloride  of  iron  solution. 

2.  Etching  Fluid  for  Steel. — The  following  corrosive  produces 
clear  fine  lines  even  when  the  steel  is  bad : — Make  a  solution  of 
333  grammes  chemically  pure  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1*22,  in  500 
grammes  alcohol,  88,62°  Tralles,  at  60°  Fahrenheit.  After  mixing, 
add  083  grammes  of  nitrate  of  silver,  previously  dissolved  in  dis¬ 
tilled  water.  ThiB  solution  may  be  preserved  for  further  use. 

The  following  proportions  are  recommended  when  the  varnish  is 
woak : — 

Alcohol  . 6  parts. 

Distilled  water .  9  ,, 

Pure  nitric  acid .  1 6*6  grammes. 

Nitrate  of  silver  .  0  83  ,, 

This  corrosive  improves  by  keeping. 

To  produce  a  fine  clear  steel  print  the  three  following  prepara¬ 
tions  are  necessary : — 

(1.)  The  corrosive  given  above. 

*  From  Photographisches  Monalshefi. 


(2.)  Distilled  water  containing  4  per  cent,  of  pure  nitrate  of  sil vor 
sp.  gr.  L22. 

(3.)  Distilled  water  containing  G  per  cent,  alcohol,  88'G2°  Tralles. 

The  clean  plate  provided  with  the  picture  is  washed  for  about 
two-thirds  of  a  minute  with  No.  2,  which  is  then  quickly  poured 
off,  and  before  the  plate  has  had  time  to  dry  it  is  covered  with 
No.  1.  The  plate  must  be  furnished  with  a  wax  border,  and  the 
liquid  poured  on  must  not  be  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep. 
When  applied,  the  bare  parts  of  the  metal  immediately  begin  to 
get  covered  by  a  grcenish-black  coating,  which  must  bo  constantly 
removed  from  the  etched  parts  with  a  soft  brush,  so  as  to  make 
the  fluid  again  find  bare  parts  of  the  metal  and  etch  deeper.  So 
soon  as  it  has  acted  sufficiently  the  solution  must  be  poured  off 
the  plate,  which  must  be  washed  clean  with  No.  3,  and  then  well 
dried.  Solution  No.  1  should  remain  on  the  plate  about  three 
minutes  ;  if  allowed  to  remain  longer  the  plate  would  get  too 
dirty,  besides  which  the  corrosive  would  no  longer  bo  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  to  act.  An  approximate  idea  of  the  time  requisite  for  these 
corrosives  may  be  gained  from  the  effect  produced  :  after  about 
two  minutes  a  light  tint  appears,  which,  after  fifteen,  becomes 
tolerably  vigorous  and  resembles  shading.  The  effect  is  produced 
by  repeated  applications  of  the  corrosives:  the  plate  must  be 
carefully  washed  between  the  operations,  which  must  be  continued' 
alternately  until  all  the  lines  have  the  requisite  depth.  Great 
attention  must  be  paid  to  temperature,  which,  both  for  the  plate 
and  the  room  in  which  the  process  is  going  on,  must  not  be  lower 
than  66°  Fahrenheit,  nor  in  any  case  higher  than  75°  or  76°.  Eight 
minutes  etching  at  a  temperature  of  66°,  is  about  equal  to  six 
minutes  at  76°. 

The  above  formula  may  also  be  used  when  strong  acetic  acid  is 
added  to  the  etching  fluid.  Pictures  produced  on  steel  with  bi¬ 
chromate  of  potash  can  be  etched  in  this  way. 

3.  Electric  Fluid  for  Zinc. — Bitumen  pictures  on  zinc,  or  pho¬ 
tographs  coated  with  bichromate  of  potash  and  Brunswick  black, 
may  be  etched  either  by  the  so-called  galvanic  engraving  process, 
or  by  Col.  Sir  Henry  James’s  method.  The  latter  is  more  expedi¬ 
tious  ;  the  former  process  is  carried  out  as  follows  : — 

Immediately  after  the  development  of  the  picture  and  the  var¬ 
nish  has  dried,  the  zinc  plate  (the  back  of  it  and  other  parts  which 
are  not  to  be  bitten  by  the  corrosive  having  been  first  covered 
with  Brunswick  black)  is  connected  by  a  copper  wire,  at  a  distance 
of  five  millimetres,  with  a  copperplate.  This  galvanic  pair  is 
placed  in  a  sulphate  of  copper  solution  of  15°  Baumd.  The  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  disengaged  by  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphate  of 
copper  dissolves  every  part  of  the  zinc  not  protected  by  the  var¬ 
nish.  The  zinc  may  be  etched  more  or  less  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  design.  As  a  single  galvanic  pair  acts  but  weakly, 
it  will  generally  be  found  necessary  to  employ  a  galvanic  battery 
in  order  to  produce  an  etching  sufficiently  deep.  The  approximate 
length  of  time  requisite  for  a  drawing  in  lithographic  chalk  will 
be  about  four  or  five  minutes,  for  a  pen-and-ink  drawing  about 
seven  minutes.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  sulphate  of 
copper  in  no  way  injures  the  most  delicate  drawings,  nor  does  it 
attack  the  varnish. 

4.  Corrosive  for  Lithographic  Stone. 

a.  For  drawings  consisting  of  lines  and  dots  use — ■ 

Gum  arabic .  4  ounces. 

Distilled  water .  14  „ 

Commercial  nitric  acid .  2  drachms. 

It  must  either  be  prepared  fresh  for  use,  or  a  solution  of  gum 
kept  ready  and  the  acid  added  when  required. 

h.  For  pictures  with  half-tones  a  different  mixture  is  recom¬ 
mended  : — 

Gum  arabic .  4  ounces. 

Distilled  water .  16 

Hydrochloric  acid .  2£  drachms. 

This  corrosive  is  sometimes  diluted  with  water,  and  a  rag 
moistened  with  it  allowed  to  remain  on  the  picture  over  night. 


New  Prixting  Process. — A  new  method  for  doing  away  with  nitrate 
of  silver  in  photography  is  proposed.  It  consists  in  sensitising  the  albu- 
menised  paper  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  bichromate  of  potash  and 
two  parts  of  sulphate  of  copper,  on  which  it  is  floated  for  a  few  minutes. 
It  is  then  dried  before  the  fire  in  the  absence  of  daylight,  and  exposed 
under  a  negative.  The  action  of  light  is  as  rapid  in  this  as  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  method.  The  print  is  then  floated  on  a  decoction  of  campeachy 
wood,  to  which  a  little  warm  water  is  added.  The  image  is  thus  de¬ 
veloped,  and,  when  it  has  attained  a  sufficient  depth  of  tint,  it  is  dipped 
into  a  bath  of  hot  water,  which  carries  off  the  excess  of  campeachy.  It 
ia  then  rinsed  in  either  hot  or  cold  water,  and  varnished. — Times. 
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ON  CARTE  AND  ENLARGED  PHOTOGRAPHS.* 

It  is  now  some  years  ago  since  a  strange  stagnation  was  felt  in  the  even 
flow  of  photographic  demand.  The  Daguerreotype  had  long  been  super¬ 
seded  ;  collodiotype  had  ceased  to  attract ;  photography  on  paper  had  not 
attained  to  the  public  esteem  it  has  since  attained  to  ;  and  photographers 
began  to  wonder  whether  indeed  their  “occupation”  was  not  “gone.” 

After  a  short  suspense,  however,  the  gloom  was  dispelled  by  a  light 
from  that  land  whose  sons — Niepce  and  Daguerre — had  first  succeeded  in 
arresting  the  light-made  picture.  France  courteously  presented  her 
carte  de  visite  to  the  world,  and  Britannia  and  other  nations  graciously 
acknowledged  it.  Then  was  a  new  demand  awakened,  the  like  of  which 
had  never  been  anticipated  by  the  wildest  enthusiast  in  photography. 
The  dew  of  the  affections  seemed  to  condense  in  the  form  of  cartes  de 
visite,  and  a  reciprocity  of  imagery  was  at  once  started  between  the 
palace  and  the  cot,  between  man  and  man,  family  and  family,  nation  and 
nation,  till  the  whole  world  has  become  represented  by  the  carte. 

The  old  Cyclop-eyed  camera  that  had  stood  the  wear  and  tear  of  two 
processes  was  now  found  to  be  incapable  of  keeping  pace  with  the  claims 
made  upon  it,  and  an  Argus-like  arrangement  was  invented  to  take  eight 
pictures  on  one  plate.  Costly  albums,  bound  in  Morocco  and  Russian 
leather,  were  constructed  to  serve  as  galleries  for  the  reception  of  those 
pretty  sun-made  miniatures  ;  and  the  hero  and  heroine  of  many  a  strange 
tale  are  quietly  brought  together  under  the  golden  clasps  of  those  blank 
but  friendly  volumes. 

The  variety  of  uses  to  which  the  carte  has  been  applied  can  scarcely 
be  rehearsed  in  a  short  paper.  Suffice  it  to  mention  that  they  have  been 
employed  by  enterprising  ironmongery  firms  for  the  ornamentation  of 
coal  scuttles ;  whilst  a  celebrated  bible-manufacturing  firm  in  New 
York  have  applied  for  a  patent  to  protect  their  original  notion  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  few  sheets  of  cardboard  perforated  for  the  reception  of  cartes ,  to  be 
placed  immediately  after  the  records  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  in 
their  beautifully-bound  bibles,  these  receptacles  being  intended  to  hold 
the  likenesses  of  those  recorded  there.  You  may  think  of  this  as  you 
like,  but  the  American  Correspondent  of  The  British  J ottrnal  of  Pho¬ 
tography  thinks  it  “  not  a  bad  idea.” 

Judging  from  the  foregoing,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  carte  has 
been  the  most  successful  form  of  photograph  yet  devised.  Nor  can  we 
wonder  at  its  success,  as,  in  the  mere  utilitarian  view  of  its  value,  it  has 
much  to  recommend  it.  It  is  portable  and  flexible,  possessed  of  suffi¬ 
cient  hardness  of  glaze  to  resist  dust  and  other  particles  of  loose  matter 
which  would  at  once  destroy  the  same  form  of  picture  if  placed  upon 
plain  paper,  and  can  be  readily  transmitted  by  post  to  the  utmost  verge 
of  civilisation  without  extra  charge  ;  whilst  to  the  public  it  appears  the 
multum  in  parvo  of  all  light-pictures — it  gives  a  full-length  portrait. 

Artistically  considered,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  the  carte  has  in¬ 
deed  some  claim  over  the  earlier  styles  of  portrait — those  in  cases  or  frame 
— which  were  invariably  half-figure  and  requiring  less  attention  in  the  pos¬ 
ing  and  lighting  of  the  model.  It  permits  of  a  greater  range  of  acces¬ 
sories  and  draperies  being  used,  as  also  display  of  taste  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  subject — allows  more  of  the  play  of  the  artistic  mind  than  that  of 
its  predecessors,  and  by  it  more  than  any  other  form  of  photograph  (I  mean 
in  portraiture)  has  photography  put  forth  its  claims  to  be  considered  kith 
and  kin  of  the  fine  arts.  It  has  been  remarked  by  a  good  and  great  man 
now  passed  away  (Thackeray),  that  our  art  has  within  itself  the  very 
element  that  destroys  itself,  viz.,  perfect  imitation.  Methinks  it  would 
be  well  if  many  of  our  artists  who  lay  claim  to  art  had  this  unfortunate 
element  associated  with  their  brushes.  But  when  the  mind  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  posing  the  images  which  this  accurate  limner  is  so  perfectly  to 
imitate,  are  we  to  believe  there  is  nothing  in  the  picture  beyond  its  incon¬ 
testable  truth  ?  Surely  the  skill  of  the  artist,  taking  advantage  of  this 
great  and  admitted  witness  to  truth,  shall  be  enabled  to  speak  the  more 
forcibly  his  higher  knowledge  of  the  art,  leaving  the  mere  mechanical 
limning  to  that  part  of  the  art  which  is  considered  unfortunate  —  perfect 
imitation !  In  a  scientific  point  of  view  the  carte  hushed  the  clamour 
raised  by  philosophers  against  using  lenses  of  large  apertures,  which  too 
apparently  distorted  the  images  produced  by  them,  and  clearly  demon¬ 
strated  the  theorem  that  small  pictures  taken  by  small  lenses  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  from  the  figure  gave  more  depth  of  focus,  clearer  images, 
and  greater  actinic  power  from  the  concentration  of  light. 

On  the  whole  the  introduction  of  the  carte  has  done  much  to  improve  the 
status  of  photography  in  a  utilitarian,  artistic,  and  scientific  point  of  view. 

But  there  has  slowly  been  a  new  desire  creeping  over  the  public  mind, 
which  seems  to  be  as  slowly  met  by  photographic  artists  ;  and  that  is, 
seeing  that  those  beautiful  miniatures  give  so  much  satisfaction,  possessed 
of  so  much  artistic  skill  and  scientific  appliance,  can  they  not  be  en¬ 
larged  to  more  imposing  proportions  so  as  to  serve  as  cabinet  or  gallery 
portraits  ?  and  I  think,  gentlemen,  that  you  have  here  before,  you  suffi¬ 
cient  demonstration  that  such  can  be  done.  Those  beautiful  pictures  are 
at  once  an  illustration  and  example  of  how  far  our  art  can  be  pushed  in 
this  direction.  Nor  will  you  deny  how  much  more  satisfactory  to  the 
eye,  and  through  it  to  the  mind,  do  these  splendid  enlargements  appear 
when  compared  with  their  tiny  originals.  Looking  on  these  we  cannot 
but  feel  that  this  particular  and  higher  branch  of  our  art  has  been  too 
much  neglected  in  this  country,  and  that  we  have  indeed  been  too  con¬ 
tent  with  little  things  to  the  disregard  of  that  which  is  a  truly  noble 
feature  in  our  calling,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  raise  it  in  the  just  estima- 
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tion  of  the  public,  whilst  its  working  will  yield  greater  pleasure  to  the 
photographer  in  looking  upon  the  results  of  his  toil ;  and  if  the  aid  of  the 
colourist  must  be  invoked  in  the  infusing  of  colour  into  the  sun-made 

picture,  how  much  more  readily  can  it  be  done  than  in  a  small  picture _ 

there  is  so  little  chance  of  the  likeness  being  altered ! 

But,  say  some  of  our  friends,  we  are  too  far  north  in  our  latitude,  and 
the  production  of  such  require  much  solar  influence  and  solar  cameras. 

That  the  solar  camera  can  be  wrought  in  Scotland  is  undeniable,  as 
those  pictures  kindly  lent  by  Mr.  John  Stuart  will  testify,  and  which 
indeed  as  untouched  enlarged  pictures  contrast  very  favourably  w-ith  our 
continental  neighbours,*'  and  give  us  much  reason  to  believe  that,  by  a 
little  well-directed  will  and  determination  to  overcome  difficulties  which 
at  first  must  appear,  there  is  no  fear  but  we  will  eventually  succeed ;  and 
then,  instead  of  our  galleries  being  too  much  occupied  by  the  carte,  aa  at 
present,  they  shall  be  finely  decorated  with  well-executed  cartoons. 

I  intended  to  extend  my  remarks  to  the  various  methods  of  'pro¬ 
ducing  enlarged  pictures ;  but  as  Messrs.  Stuart  and  Macnab  have  so 
recently  touched  on  that  topic,  so  far  as  daylight  effects  arc  concerned, 
there  is  not  much  to  add.  But  since  those  papers  were  read  the  lime 
light  has  been  applied  very  successfully  to  the  production  of  enlarge¬ 
ments,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  base  for  the  colourist.  I  have  been 
unfortunate  in  not  having  had  forwarded  to  me  specimens  of  the  work  so 
produced;  but  calling  on  Mr.  Robertson,  of  Sauchi'hall-strcot,  to-day,  I 
was  so  far  fortunate  as  to  get  one  or  two  spoiled  proofs,  which  serve  to 
show  the  effect.  I  have,  also,  over  the  mantelpiece,  an  enlarged  picture 
— the  transparency  and  the  enlarged  negative  of  which  were  made  by 
gaslight.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  that 
there  now  seems  a  desire  manifested  to  move  in  the  right  direction. 

Jambs  Ewing. 


ON  ENLARGED  PHOTOGRAPH  S.f 
I  have  taken  considerable  interest  in  the  matter  of  enlargements,  and  was 
pleased  wrhen  I  heard  that  it  was  again  to  be  brought  forwardatourmecting. 

Although  much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  subject,  it  is  very 
obvious  that  there  is  a  great  advance  )-et  to  be  made  in  this  direction;  and 
if  a  simple  amplifying  process  could  be  introduced,  I  am  certain  that  in 
a  city  like  Glasgow,  noted  for  its  activity,  there  would  be  found  as  many 
to  turn  their  attention  to  it  as  are  now  occupied  in  the  manufacture  of 
signature-stamp  portraits,  which  yield  the  miserable  return  of  a  shilling 
per  dozen.  At  a  former  meeting  I  took  occasion  to  remark  that  photo¬ 
graphers  should  be  looking  round  for  new  branches  of  work,  that  all  who 
are  connected  with  our  profession  may  be  kept  fully  employed  when  the 
carte  mania  has  subsided.  This  large-picturc  idea,  if  properly  wrought 
out,  will  go  far  to  assist  in  fui'thering  that  end,  and  do  much  in  raising 
the  dignity  and  respectability  of  the  art.  Competition  in  the  present 
branches  of  the  business  has  done  much  to  lower  the  tone  of  the  work, 
and  this  is  to  be  regretted.  It  would,  therefore,  bo  well  if  we  could  light 
on  a  convenient  method  of  making  a  change  for  the  better. 

Such,  perhaps,  could  be  effected  by  a  score  or  two  of  photographers 
simultaneously  showing  specimens  of  the  enlarged  style,  aud,  by  so  doing, 
endeavour  to  create  a  new  demand,  which,  if  once  commenced,  would 
cause  more  work,  and  give  a  handsomer  return  in  profit  and  self-respect 
than  what  we  have  at  present. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  an  approach  has  been  made  to  a  process 
whereby  we  may  be  enabled  to  work  out  the  enlargement  scheme — I 
mean  by  the  use  of  the  oxyhydrogen  light  in  the  production  of  the 
latent  image  on  iodised  paper  with  subsequent  development  of  the  picture ; 
or,  what  appears  to  me  the  most  likely  mode,  is  to  make  a  large  nega¬ 
tive  from  a  small  transparency,  and  print  from  it  in  the  usual  way. 
I  have  just  got  my  apparatus  ready  to  try  this  plan,  and  have  brought  it 
for  your  inspection.  Complete,  it  consists  of  a  magic  lantern,  with  a 
three-and-a-half-inch  condenser  (larger  would  be  better),  to  which  is 
attached  a  carte  lens.  Inside  of  the  lantern  is  the  oxyhydrog 
and  lime  ball,  coupled  to  which  are  the  two  flexible  tubes — one  of 
which  conducts  the  oxygen  gas  from  a  bag,  and  the  other  the  hydro¬ 
gen  from  the  nearest  gas-pipe — a  board  to  place  against  the  w  11 — 
to  which  the  paper  or  large  plate  is  to  be  fixed,  and  a  bath  stand.  As  it 
is  difficult  to  coat  large  plates,  I  have  a  small  tripod  with  a  cushion  on 
the  top  of  it.  On  this  I  balance  tho  plate,  and  can  with  case  coat  ordi¬ 
nary-sized  plates,  and,  if  required,  extraordinary-sized  plates  can  be 
coated  more  easily  than  by  any  other  method  that  I  am  aware  of.  I 
think  it  was  Mr.  Kibble  who  first  introduced  it. 

In  the  bath  stand  you  place  your  silver  solution  bath — a  flat  one  ;  or  it 
may  be  used  as  a  bath  to  develope  in.  The  bath  stand  is  made  of  two 
uprights,  on  which  a  box  tray  is  hung  on  two  screws,  which  allow  of  its 
being  raised  or  lowered  at  either  end,  and  thus  permits  of  the  solution 
being  rapidly  and  evenly  spread  over  the  plate  in  the  bottom.  Of  course 
the  transparency  is  placed  in  the  lantern.  These  are  the  whole  of  the 
articles  required  for  this  enlarging  process. 

I  need  not  apologise  for  my  taking  the  liberty  of  bringing  the  appara¬ 
tus  here,  as  it  was  done  from  a  good  motive — that  of  assisting  in  whatever 
way  I  could  the  progress  of  our  Society.  We  cannot  always  get  learned 
papers,  although  very  desirable ;  yet  it  is  clear  that  much  advantage  may 
accrue  even  from  such  commonplace  remarks,  and  the  exhibition  of 
practical  apparatus.  Archibald  Robertson. 

*  Two  beautiful  enlargements  by  L.  Ghemar,  of  Brussels,  exhibited  at  the  meeting 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  AMONGST  THE  ALPINE  PASSES  OF 
SWITZERLAND  AND  ITALY.* 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture.  The  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold  are  sometimes  excessively  great  and  trying  to  all  but  the  most 
robust.  A  short  day’s  journey,  and  though  the  previous  night  you  may 
not  have  been  able' to  rest  for  the  excessive  heat,  you  are  called  upon  to 
endure  a  degree  pf  cold  that  is  most  painful.  In  some  of  the  passes — 
more  particularly  the  St.  Gothard  Pass— a  hot  wind,  known  as  the  sirocco, 
coming  across  from  the  plains  of  Italy,  bringing  clouds  of  dust,  swarms  of 
flies,  &c.,  and  prevailing  for  days  together,  will  effectually  stop  all  opera¬ 
tions,  and  in  one  case  it  led  to  my  getting  into  a  nameless  state,  which,  to 
put  it  in  the  mildest  form,  was  very  disagreeable.  _  This  sirocco  came  on 
one  day  when  far  from  home,  in  a  fierce  way  which  no  tent  or  camera 
could  stand  against,  and  I  took  refuge  from  the  clouds  of  dust  and  other 
unpleasantness  under  the  lee  of  a  chalet ,  and  the  consequence  was  that  in 
a  very  short  time  I  was  swarming  with  what-you-call-  ems,  which  took 
many  days  and  many  baths  and  other  means  to  eradicate.  I.  fear  the 
imagination  is  too  prone  to  invest  these  picturesque  chalets  with  other 
charms  not  theirs  in  any  sense. 

Later  in  the  autumn,  in  some  of  the  higher  passes,  sudden  mists  ascend 
from  below  with  wonderful  rapidity.  During  the  latter  part  of  September 
and  early  in  October  I  made  several  attempts  to  get  a  good  photograph 
of  the  Devil’s  Bridge,  each  time  unsuccessfully  from  the  same  cause.  The 
last  time  the  morning  was  one  of  singular  clearness;  not  a  cloud  obscured 
the  heavens;  the  sharp,  jagged  outline  of  the  range  of  mountains  stood  out 
as  clearly  as  though  cut  with  a  knife,  so  to  speak.  I  stopped  many  times 
to  look  at  them,  and  never  did  I  reckon  with  such  certainty  on  my  sub¬ 
ject  as  on  that  morning.  Yet  I  had  scarcely  reached  the  gorge  of 
Schollenen,  when  far  below  I  descried,  “small  as  a  man’s  hand,”  that 
ominous  white  speck  which  I  knew  by  experience  held  my  fate  for  that 
day  within  its  grasp.  In  almost  less  time  than  I  can  tell  it  the  mist  was 
down  upon  us,  or  rather  travelled  up  with  wonderful  rapidity  upon  us, 
in  a  few  minutes  obscuring  every  thing,  penetrating  one’s  clothes  with 
sharp  needle-like  icicles,  the  cold  becoming  so  intense  as  to  be  acutely 
painful,  leaving  you  to  grope  your  way  home  in  the  best  way  you  could. 
I  had  just  time  to  secure  a  photograph  of  it  ere  it  diffused  itself  over 
everything — that  which  I  now  lay  before  you. 

Of  chemical  difficulties,  “pinholes” — the  old  well-known  malady — was 
perhaps  the  most  constant ;  and  pinholes,  when  they  present  themselves 
suddenly  on  a  mountain  side,  are  no  despicable  foes.  After,  perhaps,  a 
toilsome  ascent  to  your  subject,  the  very  first  plate  from  a  bath  that 
worked  quite  satisfactorily  the  evening  before  comes  out  covered  with  them. 
I  always  carry  some  nitrate  of  silver  in  my  pocket  book,  and  the  addition 
of  a  few  crystals  will  very  often  entirely  remove  this  trouble ;  but  some¬ 
times  it  will  not  give  way  to  any  treatment,  and  I  have  had  to  filter  the 
bath  on  tlio  hill  side,  but  it  is  sure  to  reappear.  Desperate  diseases  require 
desperate  remedies,  and  when  everything  else  has  failed  I  have  sometimes 
succeeded  in  getting  my  subject  by  adding  ammonia  to  the  bath,  and  the 
pinholes  have  entirely  disappeared  for  the  time.  But  it  would  be  very 
unwise  to  trust  to  such  a  bath  again.  I  have  only  resorted  to  it  when  it 
was  clear  that  no  picture  could  be  obtained ;  and  having  got  out  of  the 
day’s  scrape  you  must  be  content.  I  cannot  even  suggest  a  theory  to 
account  for  it ;  and  remembering  other  freaks  which  nitrate  baths  some¬ 
times  play,  always  think  of  the  lines  of  Samlet — 

“  There  are  more  things  between  heaven  and  earth 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy.” 

Another  difficulty  is  the  frequent  custom-house  examinations  on  the 
Swiss-Italian  frontier.  These  are  tiresome  and  dangerous  to  one  travel¬ 
ling  with  photographic  luggage.  You  are  sometimes  roused  up  by 
haif-sleepy  officials  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  when  en  route ,  and 
obliged  to  disinter  all  your  luggage,  unpack,  and  see  your  negatives 
rudely  handled,  and  sometimes  spoiled.  The  rigidity  of  the  examination 
appears  to  depend  very  much  on  the  mood  of  the  officials  themselves. 
Sometimes  your  luggage  is  only  opened  and  glanced  at,  and  sometimes  it 
is  submitted  to  a  searching  investigation.  At  Chiasso,  near  Como,  such 
was  the  case — the  voiture  and  two  diligences  being  kept  waiting  in  the  road 
nearly  an  hour.  All  my  negatives  were  taken  out  of  the  boxes,  laid  on  a 
huge  weighing  machine  and  weighed,  in  order  to  levy  a  small  duty  on  the 
“ glass”  as  glass.  After  much  more  routine,  when  the  amount,  forty-five 
centimes  (4?,d.  English),  was  made  known  to  me  by  half  a  dozen  officials, 
I  could  not  forbear  laughing  at  the  official  display  that  had  been  made, 
and,  tossing  them  half-a-franc,  jumped  into  my  vehicle  again,  and  in  two 
or  three  seconds  more  was  in  Italy. 

The  composition  of  photographic  pictures  is  much  more  difficult  among 
the  Swiss-Italian  lakes.  Those  picturesque  towers,  vine-clad  trellises, 
and  bits  of  ruined  architecture,  of  which  one  sees  chromo-lithographs  in 
every  shop  window,  are  not  to  bo  found  as  photography  must  find  them 
to  do  any  good  with  them.  They  are  all  to  be  seen  there,  but  rarely  in 
combination — never,  almost,  as  these  splendid  materials  for  pictures  are 
combined  in  drawings.  The  greatest  charm  of  Italian  scenery  partakes 
more  of  colour  than  of  form,  and  is,  therefore,  just  that  in  which  photo¬ 
graphy  is  weakest.  Another  difficulty — if  it  may  be  called  so — is  the 
excessive  heat,  which  is  sometimes  very  great.  Life  in  some  of  the  crazy 
old  Italian  towns  appear  to  be  all  “beer  and  skittles,”  in  the  form  of 

*  Concluded  from  page  485. 


cards,  dominoes,  and  vino,  and  the  dolce  far  tiiente  the  only  thing  lived  for 
— literally, 

“  A  land 

In  which  it  seemeth  always  afternoon.” 

After  breakfasting  under  the  shade  of  olive  trees,  with  clustering  grapes, 
and  green  figs  hanging  all  around  you,  and  beneath  your  fc  t  green 
lizards — beautiful  little  creatures — playing  in  the  gr  ass,  the  soft  calm 
air  of  such  a  clime  is  not  particularly  provocative  of  exertion. 

I  have  now  nearly  exhausted  my  subject,  and  will  hero  name  the 
greatest  desideratum — portabilitjq  more  and  more  portability.  Much 
remains  for  the  ingenious  in  this  direction.  I  cannot  tell  you  of  how 
much  consequence  are  sometimes  pounds,  and  even  ounces.  *  1  used  a  small 
white  (Edwards’s)  tent,  which  contained  chemicals  for  several  days.  It  is 
light,  but  not  near  so  light  as  that  use!  by  Mr.  England,  which  weighs 
very  little,  having  no  woodwork  frame ;  but  from  its  want  of  rigidity  the 
latter  has  one  drawback,  as  the  water  can  has  to  be  held  up  by  tho  guide 
or  assistant  outside  during  the  whole  time  of  development. 

I  have  little  more  to  6peak  of  unless  it  be  the  memory  of  never-to-be- 
forgotten  days  of  pleasurable  toil,  amidst  dark  pine  forests,  cloven  ravines, 
falling  torrents,  precipice,  crag,  and  cleft,  and  everywhere  snow-capt 
mountains,  with  glimpses,  through  every  rift,  of  fold  upon  fold  of  rugged 
mountains  in  endless  vista. 

It  has  been  my  lot  to  set  xip  a  camera  in  many  strange  and  beautiful 
places,  ranging  from  the  Grampians  to  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  but  1 
know  nothing  more  enjoyable  or  so  beautiful  as  the  combinations  of 
scenery  which  present  themselves  during  a  day’s  photographing  among 
the  Alps.  You  rise  from  a  sleeping  room  which  seemed  over  night 
very  much  like  going  to  bed  among  the  stage  scenery  of  Covent 
Garden  or  Drury  Lane.  Through  the  grey  twilight  may  bo  descried 
signs  which  guarantee  a  fine  day.  Your  guide  straps  on  your 
tent  while  you  finish  your  milk  porridge  or  bread  and  honey,  and  the 
quiet  glory  of  a  summer’s  morn  flashing  up  amongst  snowy  peaks  and 
pine-clad  hills  finds  you  far  on  your  way.  We  get  perhaps  a  long  stretch 
of  jagged  precipice  on  the  right ;  before  us  a  mountain  which  blots  out 
half  the  sky ;  and  yonder,  winding  like  a  dark  thread,  is  the  onward  path 
which  shall  lift  us  to  the  view  we  want.  IIow  near  it  seems,  yet  how  far; 
for  the  forenoon  will  be  well  advanced  ere  our  little  white  tent  will  add. 
another  speck  to  the  herd  of  goats  we  see  grazing  there.  Presently  tho 
sun  tops  the  peaks  on  our  left,  and  its  rays  comes  blazing  down  with 
almost  tropical  heat.  Our  guide  stops  to  doff’  all  but  his  nether  garments 
and  coarse  home-spun  shirt.  Another  half-hour's  tramp  over  the  dewy 
but  fast-exhaling  grass,  and  the  zig-zag  terraces  which  the  Swiss  are  so 
fond  of  making,  and  which,  though  they  appear  a  very  roundabout  way 
to  an  impetuous  man,  are,  no  doubt,  by  husbanding  the  strength,  an 
escape  from  loss  of  breath  and  exhaustion,  and  subsequent  break  down. 

“  Wollen  sie  etwas  ivasser  haben  ?”  inquires  the  guide,  which  is  a  hint  sug¬ 
gestive  of  a  halt.  I  decline  any  water,  but  add  a  dash  of  leirchwasscr  to 
his,  and,  after  a  short  rest,  again  push  on,  for  the  sun  may  serve  us  an  ugly 
trick.  Not  that  he  will  take  French  leave — the  clouds  are  too  high  for  that — 
but  in  Alpine  passes  he  has  a  way  of  hiding  himself  behind  some  peak,  leav¬ 
ing  you  in  a  well  of  gloom  as  early  as  two  or  three  o’clock  in  the  day,  though 
you  know  he  is  shining  brightly  on  the  plains  below ;  thus  sometimes, 
practically  the  sun  has  set  to  you  soon  after  noon.  So  we  push  on,  and 
ere  long  our  tent  has  reared  its  modest  structure  where  nature  remains 
in  a  very  unsophisticated  state ;  and  glorious  beyond  measure  is  the  view 
before  us.  How  shall  I  describe  it  ?  You  sit  down,  you  fidget,  and  get 
up,  and  sit  down  again,  and  finally  get  to  work.  Luncheon  passes  in  hay¬ 
making  fashion,  and  fortunate  are  you  if  you  can  find  temporary  shelter 
from  the  scorching  noon-day  sun.  Thus  time  wears  on,  and  when  the 
long,  long  day  is  closing,  your  negatives  are  boxed,  the  tent  repacked 
and  strapped  on  the  brawny  shoulders  of  your  guide — the  last  glass  of  vino 
or  German  beer  shared,  and  the  bottle  shied  over  some  precipice  where  not 
even  the  echo  of  its  fall  ever  reaches  the  ear — you  light  your  cigarette,  grasp 
your  alpenstock,  and  away  homewards,  while  every  mountain  peak  is 
blazing  a  farewell  to  the  dying  day !  Away  past  that  awkward  chasm, 
past  the  little  desolate  lake,  past  the  rude  cross,  and  the  diminutive  oratory 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hill,  with  its  tinselled  images,  tawdry  finery,  and 
vulgar,  blear-eyed,  red-lipped  daub  of  the  Virgin.  It  looked  anything 
but  romantic  this  morning,  but  the  darkening  twilight  has  invested  it  with 
a  mysterious,  half-poetic  aspect  not  its  own.  Still  on  !  how  silent  it  is ! 
yet  everywhere  the  noise  of  falling  water ;  and  ere  you  reach  your  tem¬ 
porary  home  the  twilight  has  given  place  to  the  majesty  of  night,  and  yet 
another  beautiful  sight  is  yours.  Stephen  Thompson. 


A  FEW  WORDS  ON  “  DIAMOND  CAMEOS.”  f 

When  the  subject  of  the  “diamond  cameo”  portrait  was  under  discus¬ 
sion  at  the  last  meeting,  I  mentioned  that  I  had  seen  a  similar  arrange¬ 
ment  of  portraits  upwards  of  four  years  previous,  which  had  been  taken 
in  the  establishment  now  occupied  by  me.  At  the  same  time  I  also  stated 
that  I  was  under  the  impression  that  the  apparatus  employed  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  was  still  upon  the  premises.  A  short  search  proved  my  impression 
be  correct,  and  I  now  lay  it  before  you  for  inspection.  Its  appearance  is, 

*  Any  means  by  which  the  weight  of  every  article  could  be  reduced  to  its  minimum, 
so  as  to  make  the  aggregate  one-half  less,  would  be  an  immense  boon,  providing  it 
could  be  done  without  the  sacrifice  of  efficiency.  This  is  too  often  the  fate  of  attempts 
in  that  direction,  and  “break-down  ”  is  the  inevitable  result. 

t  Head  at  a  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Photographic  Association,  Dec.  1, 1864. 
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I  think,  in  itself  sufficient  guarantee  that  it  did  not  come  out  of  the  con¬ 
structor’s  hands  yesterday,  and  ought  to  go  a  considerable  way  in  sup¬ 
porting  my  assertion  regarding  the  date  at  which  the  diamond  portraits 
first  came  under  my  observation. 

As  to  the  construction  of  the  apparatus,  it  is  so  exceedingly  simple  that 
it  requires  no  description. 

A  glance  is  not  only  sufficient  to  suggest  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  to 
be  applied,  but  also  the  way  in  which  it  is  to  be  employed.  It  has  only 
to  be  placed  within  the  camera,  as  close  to  the  slide  groove  as  will  be 
found  workable,  with  all  the  shutters  of  the  ovals  closed  except  the  one 
opposite  to  that  part  of  the  plate  upon  which  the  first  picture  is  to  be 
taken.  The  slide  is  then  inserted  and  the  plate  exposed  in  the  usual  way. 
Upon  the  exposure  being  completed  the  slide  is  withdrawn,  the  open 
shutter  closed,  a  second  opened,  the  camera  brought  to  the  proper  posi¬ 
tion,  the  sitter  changed,  the  slide  reinserted,  and  another  exposure  given ; 
and  so  on  until  the  diamond  is  formed. 

Now,  although  I  cannot  speak  from  ocular  demonstration,  yet  from 
what  I  have  heard  I  believe  the  plan  adopted  by  the  patentees  of  the 
“diamond  cameo  ”  to  be  similar  ;  and,  if  so-,  they  certainly  can  lay  no 
claim  to  originality  of  design  or  priority  of  application  where  this  part  of 
their  patent  is  concerned.  For,  besides  the  fact  that  such  portraits  were 
taken  at  the  time  I  have  indicated,  I  am  also  able  to  prove  that  they 
were  exposed  in  the  show  cases  in  the  streets  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  public.  But  it  is  needless  to  say  more  on  this  topic,  for  (like  too 
many  of  the  patented  photographic  processes  and  inventions  of  the  day) 
it  can  be  shown,  on  the  authority  of  several  practical  photographers  in 
Glasgow  to  be  only  “cauld  kale  het  again.” 

To  return,  then,  to  the  apparatus :  It  must  be  obvious  to  all  of  you  that 
the  repeated  withdrawals  and  insertions  of  the  slide,  and  the  movements 
of  the  camera  which  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  apparatus  entails, 
are  sources  of  annoyance  and  inconvenience,  which  detract  very  much 
from  its  practical  utility.  They  prolong  the  sitting  until  the  sitter  is 
fairly  tired  out,  the  plate  spoiled,  and  the  patience  of  the  operator  ex¬ 
hausted  ;  so  that  a  combination  of  the  most  favourable  circumstances  is 
required  to  obtain  even  a  passable  picture.  Induced,  therefore,  by  the 
difficulties  I  encountered  in  operating  with  it,  I  endeavoured  to  plan 
another  arrangement  which  would  have  fewer  drawbacks  attached  to  it. 
How  far  I  have  succeeded  you  are  enabled  to  decide  from  the  model 
before  you. 

It  consists  essentially  of  two  parts : — First,  a  camera  front,  having  a 
horizontal  and  vertical  motion,  regulated  by  means  of  a  graduated  scale  ; 
and,  second,  of  a  conical  tube  attached  to  and  extending  from  the  inward 
end  of  the  lens  into  proximity  with  the  plate-holder,  and  moving  along 
with  it  to  the  desired  part  of  the  plate. 

Now,  by  means  of  this  arrangement,  the  disadvantages  of  the  old  plan 
are  entirely  obviated,  while  it  possesses  several  advantages.  peculiarly  its 
own.  Not  an  instant  of  time  need  be  unnecessarily  lost  in  making  the 
movements  :  they  can  be  performed  more  quickly  than  the  sitter  can  alter 
his  position. 

Then  there  is  no  restriction  as  to  the  number  of  pictures  or  the  form  in 
which  they  can  be  arranged.  Any  number  as  well  as  four,  and  any 
figure  as  well  as  the  diamond,  can  be  obtained  with  equal  facility. 

Upon  the  picture  being  ready  for  printing,  a  shield  is  employed  to  give 
sharpness  to  the  edges  of  the  ovals,  and  to  exclude  the  light  from  the 
other  parts  of  the  print.  If  the  patent  consist  in  the  cameo  embossing, 
without  encroaching  upon  it,  a  nice  ornamental  finish  can  be  given  to 
the  carte  on  raising  the  edge  round  each  picture  by  means  of  a  die. 

Petek  Kennedy. 


dhtr  (bhi  tonal  Cable. 

Architectural  Stereographs.  By  G.  Washington  Wilson,  Aberdeen. 
Apter  viewing  the  miserable  specimens  of  architecture  which  disfigure 
London,  whether  they  be  for  public  or  private  use,  it  is  refreshing  to  turn 
to  the  works  of  our  forefathers,  and  those  who,  in  modern  times,  instead 
of  delighting  in  the  foreign  styles  of  Greece  and  Rome,  or  the  debased 
Renaissance,  with  their  straight  sky  lines  and  ugly  windows,  do  their  best 
to  preserve  the  spirit  of  our  national  architecture.  W  e  have  been  led  to 
make  these  remarks  by  an  examination  of  some  architectural  stereoscopic 
slides  by  Mr.  G.  Washington  Wilson,  who,  although  he  has  not  always 
been  happy  in  his  choice  of  subject,  yet  invariably  seems  to  have  selected 
the  best  point  of  view. 

First,  then,  let  us  notice  the  views  of  Edinburgh.  No.  o25,.  The  JLigh 
School ,  exhibits  all  the  ugliness  which  one  might  expect  to  find  in  its  sham 
Grecian  architecture.  "We  therefore  turn  with  pleasure  to.  other  more  in¬ 
teresting-  objects.  No.  114a  is  an  instantaneous  view  of  So  Tf  alto  Scott  s 
Monument.  This  is  valuable  as  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  architect  to 
revive  the  old  style  of  architecture,  and  is  fairly  successful,  rs  ext  ^yc 
have  No.  905,  Holyrood  Falace.  This  is  a  beautiful  slide,  exquisite  in 
pose,  and  most  satisfactory  in  point  of  photography.  The  ruined  chapel 
looks  piteous  by  the  side  of  the  palace,  recalling  to  our  minds  the  lines 
<  <  The  reverend  pile  lay  wild  and  waste, 

Profaned,  dishonoured,  and  defaced. 

And  dark  fanaticism  rent 
Altar  and  screen  and  ornament.” 
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The  next  is  No.  117,  IRaverley  Fridge  and  Old  Toicer,  Edinburgh.  This  Hew 
is  superb ;  the  high  buildings  of  the  Old  Town  tower  above,  the  foreground 
occupied  by  the  railway  With  its  engine  and  trucks,  blending  the  old  and 
new  in  a  strange  fashion.  This  and  the  preceding  slide  ought  to  have  u 
place  in  c\ery  collection.  Nos.  573,  574,  and  575  are  views  (interior)  of 
AbboUjot  d  beautiful  iu  point  of  execution,  and  deeply  interesting  from 
their  association  with  our  greatest  novelist.  The  same  may  he  said  of 
No.  577,  the  Bronze  Cast  of  the  Head  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  'after  heath. 
Nos.  99a  and  97  arc  views  of  Melrose  Abbey,  exhibits  r ated  style 

of  architecture,  its  admixture  of  foreign  idea  reminding  ns  of  Scotland’s 
close  connection  with  France  in  former  times.  Nos.  104a  and  104c  arc- 
views  of  JDrgbnrgh  Abbey,  St.  Marys  Aisle.  The  Last-named  is  most 
beautiful.  We  have  here  the  rare  feature  of  an  early  English  and  semi¬ 
circular  arch— not,  indeed,  that  it  Ls  to  be  compared  in  beaut v  with  the 
usual  pointed  form.  No.  570  is  the  tasteless  pyramid,  called  The  Albert 
Cairn,  Balmoral.  Wc  cannot  but  regret  that  such  good  photography  was 
wasted  on  so  unpromising  a  subject. 

Leaving  Scotland  we  come  to  York  Minster.  Mr.  Wilson  has  taken 
three  views  of  this  noble  building.  That  from  tho  south  east  is  lea 
tcresting,  though  it  exhibits  the  transept  with  its  graceful  <  ally  English 
work  and  rose  window  in  its  gable.  The  West  Front,  No.  366,  is  very 
fine,  with  its  doorway  having  the  effigies  of  a  Percy  and  a  Vavasour— the 
one  holding  a  piece  of  rough,  and  the  other  a  piece  of  hewn,  stone,  said 
to  represent  the  one  as  furnishing  stone  for  the  building,  and  the  othl  r 
the  carriage  of  tlic  same.  We  have  another  view  of  the  west  front,  with 
the  new-  Roman  Catholic  Chapel  of  St.  Wilfred  on  the  left,  seeming  by 
its  foreign  style  to  flout  the  grand  old  building  in  whose  shadow  it  may 
he  said  to  lie.  There  are  three  views  of  Furness  Abbey,  the  best  being 
No.  554,  showing  the  magnificent  Norman  work  of  the  nave,  and  the  grand 
central  tower,  noble  still  in  spite  of  its  ruinous  and  neglected  state.  Next 
in  order  are  five  views  of  Fountains  Abbey,  with  its  perpendicular  work. 
No.  539,  Fountains  Abbey  from  Robin  Ilood't  Well,  and  The  Chapter  2 
No.  548.  This  latter  subject  is  most  effective.  The  Norm  an  work,  es¬ 
pecially  that  of  the  doorway  with  its  series  of  recessed  arches,  cam 
more  faithfully  rendered — everything  seems  to  he  perfect  ;  in  fact,  this 
slide  is  a  complete  success.  These  ruins  seem  to  he  well  cared  for  by  th<  ir 
present  owner.  As  if  to  rival  the  works  of  the  ancient  architects,  we  see 
Mr.  G.  G.  Scott’s  Church  of  St.  George,  Doncaster,  rebuilt  after  the  fire, 
which  destroyed  the  fine  old  work.  The  interior,  No.  552,  is  very  good, 
and  Mr.  Wilson  seems  to  have  been  most  successful  in  its  delineation. 
The  nave  is  of  five  hays,  and  the  spandrils  of  the  arches  are  filled 
with  two  demi  figures  of  saints  in  each,  an  advance  towards  the  use 
of  sculpture  in  the  decoration  of  our  churches  which  we  hope  will  bo 
followed  up.  It  is  fortunate  for  tourists  that  Mr.  Wilson  has  been  able 
to  give  them  such  a  series  of  Hews — gems  of  photographic  art — to  say 
nothing  of  the  attraction  the  subjects  must  possess  over  mere  landscape 
views;  and,  should  wc  happily  discover  a  really  permanent  process  of 
photographic  printing,  we  may  have  to  thank  Mr.  Wilson  for  preserving 
the  remembrance  of  ancient  art  now  crumbling  to  the  dust  through  age, 
neglect,  and  often  its  wilful  destruction  by  those  persons  to  whom  the 
sacred  trust  of  preserving  it  belongs. 

Though  it  must  he  confessed  that  for  archaeological  purposes  w  should 
prefer  pictures  say  7  X  6  in  size,  yet  with  Mr.  Wilson’s  skill  v .  might 
have  a  series  of  views  of  our  cathedrals  and  abbeys  at  a  moderate  price, 
which  would,  we  think,  command  a  large  circulation.  The  ordinary 
cabinet  size  is  not  suited  for  architecture,  and  the  stereoscopic,  for  detail, 
is  too  small,  however  beautiful  it  may  he  for  general  effect. 


Pictures  on  Otal  Glass.  By  Helsby  &  Co.,  Liverpool. 

In  our  last  number  appeared  an  interesting  and  very  practical  communi¬ 
cation  from  Mr.  Williams  on  some  modifications  of  the  opal  glass  process, 
as  practised  successfully  by  Mr.  Helsby,  of  Liverpool.  Me  have  now 
several  of  his  specimens  before  ns,  all  of  which,  without  any  exagge  ra- 
tion,  are  marvels  of  excellence.  In  tone  and  perfect  definition  they  are 
even  superior  to  those  by  Mr.  Wenderoth,  of  Philadelphia,  which  were 
exhibited  at  tho  last  meeting  of  the  North  London  Photographic  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Instead  of  adopting  Mr.  Wcnderoth's  system  of  coating  the  piat<  with 
chlorised  albumen,  Mr.  Helsby  uses  iodised  collodion  and.  exposes  in  Urn 
camera  as  described  at  page  484,  in  preference  to  submitting  the 
tised  opal  plate  to  direct  contact  with  the  negative. 

Another  peculiar  feature  in  this  new  modification  is  liis  ni 
tecting  the  picture  by  a  piece  of  bevelled  plate  glass,  com 
positive  by  means  of  a  drop  or  two  of  Canada  balsam.  In  tl 
slight  pressure  and  the  application  of  a  gentle  head,  the  tw< 
brought  into  optical  contact,  and  all  risk  of  the  air  acting  injuriously  on 
the  collodion  film  which  supports  the  photographic  in  ided. 

Collodion  prints  protected  bv  such  means,  if  they  have  been  prcviously 
properly  fixed  and  wash'  <1,  ought,  we  think,  to  he  considered  absolutely 
permanent.  That  they  are  more  durable  than  the  most  perft  <  t  photo¬ 
graphic  impressions  on  paper  we  have  no  doubt  whatever..  There  is  aL«o 
a  charming  softness  in  the  half-tones  and  transparency  in  the  si  ..lows 
which  can  onlv  he  seen  in  tho  finest  ivory  miniatures. 

We  would  recommend  to  Mr.  Helsby’s  attention  an  improvement  in  the 
mounting,  which  he,  perhaps,  may  fin’d  useful,  viz.,  to  surround  the  white 
opal  and  the  bevelled  edge  of  the'  protecting  covering  of  plate  glass  with 
a  band  of  gold  leaf,  or  better  still,  gilded  cord. 
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Sinmminr  of  g»amt 

M.  Reichert  has  made  the  following  interesting  observations  on  a  com¬ 
bination  of  nitrate  with  chloride  of  silver.  In  dissolving  pulverulent 
silver,  which  has  been  previously  washed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  in 
nitric  acid,  the  author  obtained  a  considerable  quantity  of  beautiful  pris¬ 
matic  crystals.  These  crystals  were  found  to  be  decomposed  by  water 
and  alcohol,  but  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol  did  not  attack  them  ; 
and  by  the  aid  of  this  mixture  he  was  able  to  free  the  crystals  from  the 
nitrate  of  silver  with  which  they  were  impregnated.  When  thus  purified 
the  crystals  are  colourless  and  brilliant,  they  are  but  slowly  acted  on  by 
light,  and  they  fuse  easily  at  about  320”  Fah.  M.  Reichert  has  analysed 
the  compound,  and  finds  it  to  contain  equal  equivalents  of  nitrate  and 
chloride  of  silver.  A  similar  salt  has  been  already  noticed  by  M.  Risse, 
who  stated  it  to  contain  eighteen  equivalents  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  one 
of  the  chloride  of  the  same  metal. 

M.  Bothe,  in  experimenting  with  M.  Petitgean’s  process  for  silvering 
glass,  devised  the  following  modification,  which  is  stated  to  give  beautiful 
results.  Two  liquids  are  prepared — one  the  silvering,  the  second  the 
reducing,  solution.  1.  The  silvering  liquid  is  prepared  by  adding 
strong-  ammonia  drop  by  drop  until  the  brown  precipitate  first  thrown 
down  is  almost  completely  redissolved;  then  filter  and  dilute  with 
water  until  the  liquid  does  not  contain  more  than  one  per  cent,  of 
nitrate  of  silver.  —  2.  The  reducing  agent  is  made  by  precipitating 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  by  the  double  tartrate  of  potash  and 
ammonia.  The  precipitate  is  caught  on  a  filter,  and  is  dissolved 
off  by  washing  with  boiling  water  on  the  filter  itself.  The  product 
from  ten  grammes  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  should  he  dissolved  in  five 
litres  of  boiling  water  to  form  a  complete  solution.  When  equal  parts 
of  the  two  liquids  are  mixed  well  and  allowed  to  stand  perfectly  at 
rest,  the  precipitation  of  silver  commences  almost  immediately,  and 
forms  on  the  surface  of  the  glass  or  other  vessel  in  which  it  is  contained 
a  mirror  very  strongly  adherent,  and  of  a  deep  blue  by  transmitted  light. 
If  it  be  necessary  to  obtain  a  whiter  and  thicker  deposit,  we  must  add  to 
the  preceding  mixture  one  or  two  per  cent,  of  a  solution  prepared  by 
dissolving  one  gramme  of  double  tartrate  of  potash  and  ammonia  in  fifty 
cubic  centimetres  of  the  reducing  mixture  No.  2.  Three  or  four  hours 
are  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  a  coating  sufficiently  thick,  hut  the 
author  prefers  to  throw  away  the  old  mixture  after  two  hours’  standing, 
and  to  replace  by  fresh  silvering  solution,  having  first  washed  the  object 
to  ‘  he  silvered.  If  a  sheet  of  the  patent  plate  glass  be  silvered  by  the 
above  process,  when  the  metallic  deposit  is  perfectly  dry,  it  is  very  easy 
to  convert  it,  by  polishing,  into  a  beautiful  plane  mirror  of  pure  silver. 

M.  Weil  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  an  interesting  paper  on 
new  modes  of  covering  metals  with  bright  layers  of  other  metals,  of 
which  we  give  the  following  abstract  from  the  Chemical  Neics  : — The 
method  consists  in  dipping  the  metal  to  he  coated  in  a  saline  solution  of 
the  metal  to  be  deposited,  rendered  alkaline  with  potash,  and  previously 
mixed  with  tartaric  acid,  glycerine,  or  in  other  organic  matter.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  set  up  a  weak  galvanic  current  by 
keeping  a  piece  of  zinc  or  lead  in  contact  with  the  metal.  In  this  way 
the  author  obtains  a  firm  layer  of  copper  on  iron  or  steel,  and  procures 
various  and  beautiful  effects,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  copper 
deposited.  It  is  stated  that  silver  nickel  and  many  other  metals  may  be 
applied  in  just  the  same  way.  If  so,  these  observations  will  doubtless 
turn  out  of  considerable  value  in  the  arts,  as  it  is  often  very  desirable  to 
coat  some  of  the  finer  and  more  valuable  articles  of  steel  or  iron  with  one 
or  other  of  the  less  easily  oxidisable  metals,  in  order  to  protect  them 
from  rusting.  M.  Weil  has  observed  the  curious  fact  that  a  clean  sheet 
of  copper  may  he  coated  with  zinc  by  simply  placing  the  two  metals  in 
contact  in  a  solution  of  potash  or  soda.  In  the  cold  the  precipitate  of 
the  zinc  is  very  slow,  but  at  100°  it  is  very  rapidly  effected. 

M.  Vogel  recommends  the  following  mode  of  preparing  a  good  blue 
ink,  which  is  easily  made,  and  does  not  precipitate  even  after  very  long 
standing  : — Dissolve  150  grains  of  sulphate  of  iron  in  a  flask ;  boil  with 
one  drachm  of  nitric  acid  ;  then  dilute  largely  with  water.  Now  dissolve 
150  grains  of  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  in  a  pint  of  water;  then  mix 
tins  with  the  iron  solution  ;  agitate  well,  and  allow  the  mixture  to  stand 
for  some  time,  in  order  that  the  precipitate  of  Prussian  blue  may  settle ; 
then  pour  off  the  supernatant  liquid,  and  throw  the  blue  on  a  filter,  on 
which,  after  washing  with  some  cold  water,  it  should  be  allowed  to  drain 
for  twenty-four  hours.  While  still  moist  scrape  the  precipitate  off  the 
filter,  and  rub  it  in  a  mortar  with  thirty  grains  of  oxalic  acid  in  crystals. 


V.  ftalland,  in  the  Journal  de  Pharmacie,  gives  a  very  simple  mode  of 
preparing  liquid  glue  which  may  probably  prove  useful  to  our  readers, 
though,  if  wo  mistake  not,  the  preparation  is  well  known  to  cabinet 
makers.  Thirty-five  parts  of  bard  glue  arc  macerated  in  one  hundred 
parts  of  acetic  acid  of  commerce ;  after  some  time  the  whole  gradually 
iquifies,  and  may  then  be  preserved  in  a  bottle  and  used  for  the  ordinary 
purposes  to  which  liquid  glue  is  applied.  The  principal  advantages  of 
Is  Prr-pa ration  are,  that  it  will  keep  for  a  very  long  time  without  putri- 
•  and  ft  yields  a  particularly  hard  cement. 

C°ina,gC  now  jn  circulation  in  France  is  an  alloy,  com¬ 
posed  of  836  parts  of  silver,  and  165  of  copper.  E.  J,  R. 
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December  13th . 

Society  of  Scotland  . 

117,  George  Street,  Edinburgh. 

LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  second  meeting  of  this  Society  for  the  season  was  held  on  Tuesday 
last,  the  6th  instant,  when  the  chair  was  occupied  by  James  Glaisher, 
Esq.,  F.R.S. 

The  Secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting ;  after  which, 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  first  paper  on  their  list  that  evening  was 
one  which  had  been  given  to  him  by  l)r.  Maddox,  in  compliance  with  the 
request  which  he  had  made  at  the  previous  meeting,  that  Dr.  Maddox 
should  communicate  to  the  Society  the  method  by  which  he  had  produced 
the  wonderful  microscopic  enlargements  then  exhibited  by  Mr.  How. 

Dr.  Maddox’s  paper  was  then  read  by  the  Chairman. 

After  the  paper  had  been  read,  Mr.  How,  of  Foster-lane,  exhibited  on 
a  screen,  by  means  of  a  pair  of  dissolving  view  lanterns,  a  considerable 
number  of  microscopic  transparencies.  Tho  disc  of  light  seemed  to  be 
about  ten  feet,  and  the  objects  were  reproduced  with  remarkable  clearness. 
The  light  employed  was  the  oxyhydrogen  light — a  drawback,  to  a  slight 
extent,  being  the  hissing  noise  occasioned  either  by  the  machinery  which 
revolved  the  lime  ball,  or  by  the  oxygen  gas  being  forced  from  the  bag 
under  too  great  pressure.  The  light,  however,  was  brilliant,  and  tho 
definition  of  the  pictures  very  fine.  Dr.  Wright  explained  several  of  tho 
subjects  as  they  appeared  on  the  screen,  and,  altogether,  the  exhibition 
was  a  highly  interesting  and  instructive  one. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  awarded  to  Mr.  How  and  Dr. 
Wright  for  the  instructive  entertainment  afforded. 

Mr.  Jabez  Hughes  then  read  a  paper  On  the  Tannin  Process.  This  he 
introduced  by  a  remark  that  it  was  only  in  consequence  of  the  observa¬ 
tions  of  the  Chairman  at  the  previous  meeting  that  he  had  contributed 
his  quota  on  the  present  occasion ;  and  he  (Mr.  Hughes)  added  that 
had  he  been  aware  there  was  to  have  been  so  many  other  subjects  before 
the  meeting  he  would  not  have  ventured  to  appear  before  them. 

The  Chairman  thought  it  was  as  well  that  Mr.  Hughes  had  not  been 
made  aware  of  their  abundance  on  the  present  occasion,  as  he  felt  sure  his 
communication  would  be  a  valuable  one.  He  might  also  state  that  the 
Council,  after  lengthened  deliberation,  had  come  to  a  resolution  which 
they  were  determined  to  carry  out,  viz.,  that  all  communications  and 
papers  presented  to  or  read  before  the  meetings  of  the  Society  should  bo 
exclusively  the  property  of  the  Society,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to 
appear  in  any  journal  whatever  previous  to  appearing  in  their  own  one. 
The  paper  (Dr.  Maddox’s)  which  he  had  just  read  he  had  put  into  his 
pocket  to  ensure  possession  of  it ;  hut  with  respect  to  the  other  papers  to 
be  read  he  could  only  say  that  stringent  rules  had  been  imposed  upon  tho 
Secretary,  and  he  hoped  they  would  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  Greenwood,  as  the  proprietor  of  a  photographic  journal,  asked  if  it 
would  he  a  contravention  of  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  Council  were  he,  by 
the  aid  of  a  reporter,  to  give  abstracts  or  verbatim  reports  of  the  papers 
read  at  the  meetings  previous  to  their  appearing  in  the  Society’s  journal? 

The  Chairman  said  that  verbatim  reports  would  he  an  infringement  of 
their  copyright. 

Mr.  Grebnwooi?  remarked  that  he  put  the  question  merely  to  elicit 
information. 

Mr.  Hughes  then  proceeded  to  read  his  paper,  at  the  close  of  which 

Mr.  England  asked  if  Mr.  Hughes  had  met  with  success  in  reproduc¬ 
ing  deep  foliage  ? 

Mr.  Hughes  said  that  he  had.  He  remembered  one  very  remarkable 
example  of  this— a  little  sylvan  scene,  which,  however,  required  a  very 
considerable  exposure. 

The  Chairman  observed  among  the  negatives  two  plates,  the  sky  of 
one  of  which  was  very  much  denser  than  the  other.  He  asked  if  that  was 
the  result  of  the  different  kinds  of  developer  used  ?  There  was  another 
plate  which  was  transparent  at  one  edge.  He  asked  if  that  was  caused  by 
a  want  of  sensitiveness  in  that  part  ? 

Mr.  Hughes  said  that  the  transparent  portion  referred  to  was  caused 
by  the  solution  not  having  covered  that  part.  Some  of  the  negatives  they 
would  observe  were  thinner  and  more  transparent  than  others.  In  the 
latter  the  exposure  had  been  long  with  an  acid  developer.  When  the  ex¬ 
posure  was  short  and  the  developer  alkaline,  the  picture  was  usually  thin. 
The  relative  density  of  the  sky  and  the  other  parts  was,  however,  the 
same  in  both  cases. 

A  Member  asked  if  Mr.  Hughes  could  give  some  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  certainty  of  the  tannin  process  as  compared  with  wet  collodion  ? 

The  Chairman  thought  that  in  his  paper  Mr.  Hughes  had  furnished  an 
answer  to  the  question. 

Mr.  Hughes  stated  his  own  belief — founded  on  his  experience — to  be 
that  the  dry  process  in  question  was  more  certain  than  the  wet.  Were  he 
taking  twenty  pictures  by  the  one  process  and  an  equal  number  by  the 
other,  he  would  get  a  greater  number  of  satisfactory  negatives  from  the 
tannin  than  from  the  wet  process. 
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Mr.  Eliot  asked  if  Mr.  Hughes  used  the  same  strength  of  tannin  solu¬ 
tion  at  all  times  and  for  all  purposes  ? 

Mr.  Hughes  said  that  although  it  might  doubtless  he  desirable  to  alter 
the  strength  of  the  solution— and  on  that  subject  Major  Russell  had  given 
lome  valuable  information  in  his  writings  on  the  subject — yet  he  (Mr. 
Hughes)  had  adhered  to  the  fifteen-grain  solution  under  all  circumstances. 

Mr.  Eliot  had  asked  the  question  because  he  understood  that  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  foliage  were  affected  in  their  photographic  reproduction  by  the 
strength  of  the  solution  of  tannin  employed. 

The  Chairman  requested  that  a  warm  vote  of  thanks  should  be  given 
to  Mr.  Hughes  for  his  valuable  and  practical  paper,  the  more  especially  as 
that  paper  had  been  furnished  to  them  in  (as  Mr.  Hughes  had  thought) 
their  hour  of  need.  If  other  members  would  come  forward  and  give  their 
experience  in  the  clear  and  lucid  manner  in  which  Mr.  Hughes  had  done, 
the  Society  would  be  very  much  benefitted. 

The-  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  accordingly  conveyed  to  Mr.  Hughes. 

Mr.  H.  Cooper  then  read  a  paper  on  Experiments  in  Printing  with  the 
Salts  of  Uranium. 

At  the  close  of  the  paper  several  pictures,  printed  by  the  process 
referred  to,  were  handed  round  as  illustrations.  They  were  all  very 
beautiful,  and  some  of  the  portraits  highly  interesting  from  the  fact  that,  in 
consequenceof  the  peculiarity  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Cooper  in  his  paper,  the  faces 
were  of  a  flesh  tint.  Alluding  to  one  of  these  which  he  held  in  his  hand, 

Mr.  Bedford  remarked  that  the  effect  of  colouring  was  very  remark¬ 
able,  and  asked  if  it  was  untouched. 

Mr.  Coopep.  said  that  it  was  absolutely  untouched,  that  particular 
effect  having  been  produced  by  the  toning  bath. 

Mr.  Williams  remarked  on  the  changes  the  salts  of  uranic  oxide  un¬ 
derwent  ;  that  instead  of  being  oxides,  as  Mr.  Cooper  seemed  to  think, 
they  were  salts  of  the  uranic  oxide. 

Mr.  Cooper  admitted  the  force  of  this,  and  thought  it  might  account 
for  some  phenomena  he  had  observed,  but  for  which  he  had  hitherto  been 
unable  to  account. 

The  Chairman  said  that  as  the  hour  was  late,  and  as  Mr.  Cooper  had 
held  out  hopes  of  their  again  being  favoured  with  the  details  of  some 
further  experiments  at  no  distant  time,  he  thought  it  might  he  better  to 
defer  discussion  on  the  subject  until  that  time.  Meantime  hip  begged  to 
convey  to  Mr.  Cooper  the  thanks  of  the  Society  for  his  communication. 

Mr.  Le  Neve  Foster  exhibited  some  prints  alleged  to  be  taken  without 
a  nitrate  of  silver  hath.  The  process,  he  said,  had  been  patented,  hut  was 
still  secret.  Positive  prints,  he  said,  might  by  that  process  be  produced 
direct  in  the  printing  frame. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hart  exhibited  and  explained  the  method  of  action  of  an 
apparatus  constructed  by  him  for  the  recovery  of  waste  solutions. 

Mr.  Thomas,  of  Pall-mall,  exhibited  and  explained  the  construction  of 
a  portable  tent,  particulars  of  which,  together  with  that  of  the  apparatus 
of  Mr.  Hart,  and  the  various  papers  read  before  the  meeting,  will  appear 
in  our  next  issue. 

After  some  routine  business  connected  with  the  election  of  officers, 
members  of  council,  &e.,  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Photographic  Association 
was  held  in  the  Andersonian  University,  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the 
1st  instant,— Mr.  John  Jex  Long  presiding. 

Before  the  business  on  the  circular  was  proceeded  with,  the  members 
inspected  two  enlarged  photographs,  32  X  24  inches,  taken  from  cartes  dc 
visits  by  L.  Ghemar,  Brussels ;  and  also  four  enlargements,  produced  by 
Mr.  Stuart,  Glasgow.  The  pictures  of  M.  Ghemar  were  acknowledged  to 
he  very  superior  specimens  of  the  art ;  but  a  general  opinion  seemed  to  be 
entertained  that  they  had  been  touched-up  to  some  extent.  It  was  felt, 
therefore,  that  it  would  he  unfair  to  make  any  comparison  between  them 
and  the  untouched  photographs  exhibited  by  Mr.  Stuart.  After  the 
transaction  of  some  formal  business, 

Mr.  James  Ewing  (Secretary)  read  a  paper  On  Carte  and  Enlarged  Pho¬ 
tographs.  [See  page  501.] 

The  Chairman  said  it  was  plain,  from  the  admirable  specimens  which 
they  had  had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting,  that  enlargements  could  he  carried, 
if  not  to  perfection,  at  least  very  near  to  it.  The  photographs  on  this 
scale  shown  by  Mr.  Stuart  were  very  creditable  to  that  gentleman,  and 
proved  that  he  possessed  the  talent  to  raise  the  photographic  art  so  that  it 
should  be  given  a  place  in  what  was  termed  “  fine  art.”  It  was  pleasing 
to  notice  that  at  the  Dublin  Exhibition,  to  be  held  next  year,  photography 
was  to  he  classed  in  the  art  department  (applause). 

The  members  then  proceeded  to  inspect  a  photographic  enlargement 
from  carte  size,  the  transparency  and  negative  for  the  production  oi  which 
were  made  by  a  single  jet  of  gaslight,  by  James  Ewing ;  also  several 
others  taken  in  the  cellar  of  a  studio  in  Sauchiehall-street,  and  produced 
by  the  lime-light. 

In  the  course  of  a  general  conversation  at  this  stage,  Mr.  Ewing 
remarked  that  if  they  could  have  very  large  negatives  and  bo  able  to 
print  from  them,  it  would  he  a  great  advantage.  Attention  was  next 
again  called  to  the  enlarged  photographs,  by  M.  Ghemar,  of  Brussels  ;  and 
mention  was  incidentally  made  of  the  fact  that  that  gentleman  was 
formerly  of  Edinburgh,  and  was  at  that  time  well  known  as  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  portraits  of  clergymen  by  chalk  drawings. 

Mr.  P.  Kennedy  then  proceeded  to  read  a  paper  on  A  Few  Jl  ords  on 
“ Diamond  Cameos [See  page  502.] 
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The  Chairman  said  he  thought  they  were  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy  for  his  lucid  remarks  on  this  new  patent ;  and  he  was  inclined 
to  think  that  when  the  subject  was  looked  into  thoroughly,  it  would 
be  found  that  the  patent  would  not  stand  the  test  of  trial.  Mr. 
Kennedy  had  shown  that  the  diamond  position  of  portraits  on  tike  cazd 
was  not  original;  and  a  patent  could  not  be  taken  out  in  th>:  j .r^ sent 
day  founded  on  a  process  earned  on  from  four  to  five  vears 
since.  Mr.  Kennedy  had  also  shown  by  his  apparatus  that  tiu 
apparatus  of  the  patentees  could  not  he  patented  for  production  :  it  might 
for  its  peculiar  action.  There  were  nine  portraits  produced.  Mr. 
Kennedy  could  take  as  many  by  his.  .So  far  as  the  diamond  cut  and  tin 
cameo  appearance  of  the  portrait  were  concerned,  he  thought  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  the  patent  was  void.  Mr.  Robertson  at  last  uu r  tin. 
produced  some  portraits,  taken  four  or  five  years  ago,  which  were  raised 
in  the  same  form  as  those  of  the  patentees ;  so  that,  upon  the  whoh 
cameo  patent,  or  the  apparatus  patent,  or  the  effect  produced,  must  be 
void.  It  had  been  stated  at  a  former  meeting  that  a  combination  of  these 
peculiarities  formed  a  patent;  but,  from  what  had  been  shown  that 
evening,  a  patent  could  not  be  obtained  for  that  combination,  so  that  it 
fell  to  the  ground  altogether.  The  only  claim  which  it  could  have  to  be 
considered  a  cameo — which  he  held  not  be  a  right  meaning  of  the  word— 
was  that  the  picture  was  oval.  To  be  a  cameo,  each  separate  feature  rmet 
be  raised  from  the  ground,  hut  to  this  the  patentees  did  not  lav  <  laitn. 
So  far  as  that  was  concerned,  he  thought  there  could  be  no  difficult  v  in 
any  of  their  friends  producing  the  same  carte  de  visite. 

Mr.  Stuart  said  it  was  merely  registered,  not  patented.  The  cards 
were  registered  just  in  virtue  of  their  being  stamped  out,  and  of  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  cards. 

The  Chairman  :  It  is  not  a  good  registry,  and  will  not  stand  th<  test 
Mr.  Greatrex  :  What  is  to  prevent  any  person  from  doing  it,  when 
portraits  have  been  taken  years  ago,  eight  or  ton  upon  a  plate  r  Besid<  s, 
the  portrait  is  not  a  cameo,  as  it  is  represented. 

Mr.  Macteak:  It  is  the  adapting  of  the  two  things  together — the 
stamping  and  the  diamond  arrangement  combined — that  makes  the  r  Lus¬ 
tration  secure.  One  person  may  emboss  the  cards  and  another  may  take 
the  pictures,  hut  whoever  couples  them  is  liable. 

Mr.  Stuart:  I  have  never  given  myself  the  least  concern  about  i;. 
As  a  rule,  one  of  the  portraits  must  be  the  reverse  of  pretty.  If  I  t : k •  ■ 
two  or  three  negatives  of  one  individual,  there  are  perhaps  two  <ar  three 
of  them  that  I  would  not  recognise  the  one  from  the  other.  You  cannot 
get  four  different  positions  of  one  face  to  be  good,  and  therefore  they 
select  one  only. 

The  Chairman  said  it  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  more  than  un¬ 
tiling  could  he  registered.  Only  one  subject  could  he  registered.  Tt 
there  were  three  or  four  a  patent  must  he  obtained. 

Mr.  Stuart:  It  is  perfectly  plain  that  there  is  a  difficulty  in  tli- 
arrangement  of  most  of  the  cameras  that  I  have  never  heard  touched  on . 
How  is  Mr.  Kennedy,  in  this  arrangement  shown  by  him,  to  know  when 
his  customer  shifts  his  position — whether  he  be  really  opposite  the  hole  of 
the  camera  or  in  the  right  part  of  the  plate  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy:  It  is  A'ery  easy  for  a  man  to  turn  his  head  with-  ut 
shifting  his  position  if  he  have  a  head-rest. 

Mr.  Stuart:  Though  the  head-rest  is  in  the  centre  at  first,  it  is  n«-t  -  o 
afterwards.  There  is  so  little  margin  to  work  upon  that  when  a  man 
turns  his  head  from  one  side  to  the  other  you  may  find  that  his  n-  - 
been  lopped  off;  or,  if  changing  for  a  front  view,  you  may  find  him  on  th< 
paper  in  a  partially  decapitated  state.  I  think  Mr.  Dallmcyer,  in  this  ;.i- 
rangement,  has  managed  his  point  to  fit  photographs  very  well.  Certainly, 
if  any  one  wants  to  make  diamond  cameos,  this  instrument  is  as  com  pi  •  :■ 
as  they  can  wish.  Mr.  Kennedy's  is  a  capital  arrangement,  and  I  dare 
say  there  are  twenty  different  ways  by  which  the  thing  might  be  done. 

Mr.  Kennedy  :  My  apparatus  will  take  all  the  portrait5,  of  the  kind 
that  I  intend  to  produce,  at  any  rate  (a  laugh). 

The  subject  then  dropped. 

Mr.  Brace  exhibited  a  number  of  portraits,  which,  he  said,  had  bo  n 
produced  hv  a  Japanese  artist — the  first  of  his  countrymen  who  had  ha -l 
the  courago  to  face  the  photographic  art — and  who  had,  on  the  who!  , 
worked  out  a  surprising  result. 

The  portraits  in  question  were  taken  on  a  white  ground,  the  figur-  - 
being  of  a  brownish  shade.  The  features,  however,  were  well  brought 
out,  and,  where  more  than  one  figure  was  presented,  the  grouping  wil  in 
some  cases  very  creditable. 

Mr.  SrENCKu^ilso  showed  some  photographs  produced  by  Mr.  Fox,  an 
amateur  residiiiffm  Alloa,  without  any  mixture  of  silver,  and  all  printed 
from  transparent  stereoscopic  slides. 

The  photographs  showed  a  disagreeable  greyish  tint,  which  the  amat<-  a 
artist  thought  might  be  easily  overcome.  The  general  opinion  in  the 
meeting  seemed  to  be  that  there  was  room  for  improvement  both  in  this 
and  in  other  respects  as  well. 

Mr.  Rohertson  then  read  a  short  paper  On  Enlarged  Photographs  [sec 
page  501];  and  exhibited  a  portrait  of  Bunyan  from  a  transparency 
projected  on  a  screen  by  the  lime-light. 

This  concluded  the  business  before  the  meeting 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mactear,  thanks  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Mathcson, 
by  whom  the  enlarged  photographs  of  M.  Ghemar  had  been  kindly  lent 
for  exhibition;  and  similar  compliments  were  afterwards  paid  to  Mr. 
Ewing,  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  Mr.  Robertson  for  the  excellent  papers  whic 
they  had  read. 
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Pan's,  December  oth,  186-1. 

The  case  of  Miss  Catherine  Walters  relative  to  the  Memoires  Pune 
Biche  Anglaise  came  on  before  the  Court,  as  stated  in  my  last  gossiping 
communication.  M.  Faure,  the  publisher,  proposed  to  destroy  the 
volumes  in  stock,  and  to  break  the  negatives  by  which  the  portrait 
therein  issued  were  printed.  This  arrangement  satisfying  the  lady,  the 
prosecution  was  at  once  withdrawn. 

The  fever  of  the  uranium  process  has  crossed  the  channel,  and  has 
attained  its  second  period  or  height.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say 
what  wall  be  its  last  period  or  state  ;  that  must  be  left  for  Time,  that 
arch-destroyer  of  all  things  sublunary.  Many  chemists  or  doctors 
are  trying  to  find  remedies  to  abate  the  fever,  and  demonstrations 
are  made  to  show  that  the  disease  is  not  a  new  one,  but  that  the  effects 
may  be  produced  by  many  known  and  simple  means.  However,  to  be 
serious,  Herr  Wothly  has  arrived  in  Paris,  and  descended  at  the  Hotel  du 
Louvre,  where  most  of  our  celebrities  photographiques  have  visited 
him  to  examine  his  proofs,  which  are  probably  fifty  in  number,  each  of 
considerable  size— say  about  18  X  11  inches.  They  are,  as  a  whole,  cer¬ 
tainly  the  finest  photographic  proofs  that  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  see, 
and,  if  left  alone  to  tell  their  tale,  would  be  unanswerable  :  they  would, 
in  verity,  demonstrate,  as  the  tale-teller,  that  they  were  splendid  and  mag¬ 
nificent  examples  of  artistic  photography.  The  great  majority  have  a 
glossy  surface  of  collodion,  resembling  in  this  respect  the  latter  carbon 
prints  and  enamel  photographs  of  transported  collodion.  Others  have  more 
the  mat  appearance  of  plain  paper  prints.  The  tone  is  very  fine,  more  re¬ 
sembling  again,  in  this  particular  also,  those  warm-toned  carbon  prints 
than  albumenised  positives.  The  optical  results  are  of  a  high  order  ;  the 
instrument  used  in  the  production  of  the  negatives  being  a  six-inch 
Voigtlander  portrait  lens,  most  carefully  selected  out  of  a  large  stock,  and 
after  many  trials.  The  focus  of  the  objective  is  moderately  long.  The 
glass  salon  de  pose  of  Herr  Wothly  being  upwards  of  forty  feet  long, 
the  lens  and  camera  can  be  removed  to  a  great  distance  from  the  model, 
thereby  enabling  the  artist  to  pose  his  subjects  in  a  variety  of  free, 
lively,  and  charming  positions  quite  different  to  the  usual  stereotyped 
postures  that  meet  one’s  weary  eyes  at  every  turn  now-a-days  ;  his  por¬ 
traits  in  full  length,  consequently,  exhibit  good  proportion  and  with  very 
little  amount  of  distortion,  the  details  of  dress,  lace,  hair,  &c.,  being  well 
reproduced,  and  with  very  little  falling  off  at  the  edges  of  the  composition, 
although  in  many  of  the  portraits,  both  of  half  lengths  and  whole  lengths, 
the  proofs  are  shaded  off  as  vignettes,  or  d  V  Anglaise,  as  they  call  this 
style  of  picture  here.  A  noticeable  feature  in  these  portraits  is  the 
agreeable  distribution  of  light  and  shade,  reproducing,  softly  and  harmo¬ 
niously  the  flesh  and  all  the  modulations  thereof  in  the  faces,  necks,  and 
arms  —  especially  remarkable  in  the  portraits  of  the  fairer  half  of 
creation — at  the  same  time  far  removed  from  any  monotony  by  the 
high  lights  being  duly  preserved  and  in  reality,  to  which  much  of  the 
charm  of  these  pictures  is  due.  The  accessories  are  well,  but  not  staringly, 
introduced,  and  are,  in  all  cases,  of  a  refined  and  recherche,  character. 
I  have,  indeed,  heard  it  said,  that  it  is  entirely  to  the  artistic  qualities  of 
the  photographs,  and  not  to  his  printing  process,  that  the  success  of  M. 
Wothly  is  due.  I  noticed  that,  on  examining  the  backs  of  those  prints 
which  were  not  pasted  down  upon  cardboard,  the  image  appeared  at  the 
back  more  prominently  than  is  usually  the  case  with  chloride  of  silver 
prints,  and  in  this  respect  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  prints  produced 
by  development,  the  image  seeming  more  or  less  in  the  body  of  the  paper, 
as  seen  on  looking  at  them  as  tiansparencies.  The  mounted  as  well  as 
unmounted  prints  were  cylindered,  or  passed  through  a  glazing-press, 
constructed  by  Lecocq,  of  Paris.  The  whites  were  of  the  purest  nature, 
with  the  exception  of  three  prints — one  a  vignetted  portrait,  the  ground 
of  which  was  yellowish,  caused,  Herr  Wothly  informed  me,  by  being  printed 
upon  paper  sensitised  four  days  in  advance,  and  which  bore  on  the  back, 
in  pencil,  tho  words  “  old  paper,”  written  in  English — probably  in  London 
— at  all  events  by  an  English  person ;  and,  if  my  memory  serve  me  right, 
the  portrait  was  that  of  Mrs.  Denison. 

Another  proof  had  a  yellow  tone  in  lieu  of  white,  caused,  I  was  also 
informed,  by  the  sensitive  coating  being  poured  upon  albumenised  paper, 
from  which  it  would  appear  to  have  suffered  deterioration  by  the  contact. 
On  this  point  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell,  because  we  well  know  that  any 
paper  containing  a  certain  amount  of  sizing,  or  albumen,  or  a  gelatine 
surface,  becomes  quite  yellow  within  a  certain  lapse  of  time,  without 
having  been  submitted  to  any  photographic  operation. 

The  cause  of  tho  yellowness  of  the  third  print  I  do  not  know,  having 
no  information  thereon.  The  surface  is  of  a  very  shining,  glassy  nature, 
and  the  defect  may  arise  from  want  of  proper  and  effectual  fixing. 

Ilorr  Wothly  informed  me  that  the  sensitising  salts  used  in  his  process 
arc  three  times  more  sensitive  to  light  than  chloride  of  silver,  and  that 
it.  L  eminently  available  for  enlarging  purposes.  I  have  since  heard  your 
worthy  and  learned  friend,  Professor  Emerson,  very  pertinently  ask  to 
>■•0  good  ordinary  albumenised  prints  produced  with  the  same  negatives, 
so  that  the  results  of  tho  two  processes  might  be  placed  in  juxtaposition, 
ami  enable  ono  better  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  new  over  the  old 
manner  of  production  ;  and  if  the  new  one  was  superior  to  tho  other,  it 
"f°f  i  ^,C  oncc  self-apparent,  and,  without  knowing  the  mode  or  secret 
of  fabrication,  would  enable  the  uninitiated  to  form  a  satisfactory  judg¬ 
ment  upon  it.  Ibis  desire  of  the  Professor  is  eminently  a  sage  one  on 


his  part,  more  particularly  as  he  probably  thinks  that  he  has  seen  in  New 
York  prints  of  as  fine  a  character  as  those  now  under  discussion.  Herr 
Wothly  (whose  ox-igin  is  Swiss,  though  now  living  in  Prussia)  replb  d 
that  he  had  no  pi’oofs  printed  on  chloride  of  silver  with  him  here.  Ib 
had  carefully  made  the  experiments  asked  for,  but  the  results  were  so  in¬ 
ferior  in  fineness,  from  the  granulation  of  the  paper,  that  ho  had  rejected 
them  and  jmt  them  into  the  waste  basket  as  being  unworthy  to  b<  shown 
or  preserved  ;  and  that,  in  consequence,  he  had  entirely  abandoned  tho 
use  of  chloride  of  silver  in  his  establishment  at  Aix-la-Chapellc.  This 
statement  each  one  can  appreciate  after  his  own  judgment. 

There  is  no  palpable  evidence  of  the  prints  being  retouched  by  hand, 
but  there  has  been  an  ill-bred  discussion  as  to  tho  negatives  being  very 
much  worked  upon  and  retouched  by  hand.  This  has  been  said  to  bo  the 
case  by  a  Parisian  photographer  who  is  renowned  for  requiring  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  hand  labour  upon  his  negatives  and  prints  to  make 
them  at  all  presentable  to  the  public,  and,  when  done  by  a  competent  hand, 
may  stamp  his  works  as  “artistic  photography”  in  more  senses  than  one. 
This  person  may,  from  his  (it  is  to  be  hoped)  self-knowledge  of  his  inhe¬ 
rent  defects,  be  a  very  good  judge  of  the  labours  of  another  in  the  same 
school  whc-i’e  nothing  is  thought  of  blacking-in  an  eye!  However,  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  these  were  very  ill-natured  observations  to  make, 
and  more  especially  when  coming  from  one  who,  although  ho  may  be 
sans  pear,  is  decidedly  not  sans  reprochc;  as  some  of  the  proofs  which 
Ihavebeforc  sent  to  you  will  fully  testify,  as  well  asono  I  now  enclose,  which 
is  copied  from  a  prin{  photographed  and  published  by  M.  ISilvira,  ex- Ameri¬ 
can  consul,  and  one  of  your  subscribers  at  Lisbon,  a  man  of  considerable 
artistic  talent,  and  who  has  this  morning  purchased  of  Herr  Wothly  his 
pi’oeess  for  his  exclusive  use  and  benefit  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  in  the 
LTnited  States  of  North  America,  and  has  had  the  good  sense  to  reserve 
to  himself  the  right  of  manufacturing  the  chemicals  and  prcpai-ing,  pho¬ 
tographically,  the  paper  to  be  used  in  this  process ;  for  I  am  told  that  this 
reservation  is  held  by  Herr  Wothly  himself  in  the  saleof  theEnglish  patent ; 
and  I  understand  that  the  collodion  and  the  paper  is  manufactured  ;it 
Berlin  and  sent  from  thence  to  London.  The  French  patent  right  was 
also  sold  this  morning,  but  for  what  amount,  nor  to  whom,  am  I  at  present 
authorised  to  say,  but  the  price  publicly  asked  was  30,000  fumes  (£1,200). 

M.  Ernest  Lacan  had  a  most  brilliant  soiree  on  Saturday  evening,  at 
his  house  in  Passy,  to  fete  Herr  Wothly,  which  I  shall  beg  of  him  to 
describe  to  you  in  his  next  letter  to  The  British  Joyuxal  of  Pho¬ 
tography. 

I  send  you  a  copy  of  the  usual  lithogi’aphic  circular  to  such  members  of 
the  French  Photographic  Society  who  reside  in  Paris,  convening  the 
general  monthly  meeting  ;  from  which  you  will  sec  that  one  of  the  views 
enunciated  by  Mr.  George  Dawson,  A.M.,  at  page  136,  in  his  paper  on 
Hints  Concerning  the  Management  of  a  Photographic  (Society,  arc  duly  ap¬ 
preciated  and  acted  upon  on  this  side  of  the  channel.  Tho  secretaries  of 
the  various  societies  of  which  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  is 
the  organ  may  take  note  of  it.  It  is  as  follows  : — 

(Societe  Frangaise  de  Photographic. 

“  Rne  Cadet,  Xo.  9,  Paris,  1st  Dec.,  1864. 

“  Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  call  to  your  recollection  that  the  general  reunion 
will  take  place  to-moiTow,  Friday,  2nd  Dec.,  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening. 

“  Order  of  the  Day 

“1.  Vote  upon  the  admission  of  new  members. 

“  2.  Divers  presents. 

“  3.  Cori-espondence. 

“4.  Presentation  by  M.  Mathieu-Plessy  of  coloui'ed  positive  pi'ints,  with 
explanations  upon  this  subject. 

“5.  Presentation  by  M.  Marion  of  his  system  of  modified  chassis  with 

portefeuille-conservateurs. 

“  6.  Presentation  in  the  name  of  M.  Koek  of  a  solar  camera  to  obtain  enlarge¬ 
ments  by  a  simplified  system. 

“  7.  Complementary  communication  by  M.  Blanquart-Evrard  upon  local 
intensifying  of  negatives,  accompanied  by  prints  and  negatives  in  support 
thereof. 

“  8.  Communication  by  M.  Humbert  de  Molard  upon  the  employment  of 
coloured  varnish  for  the  printing  of  positive  proofs,  with  the  exhibition  of  proofs 
and  specimens  to  support  the  demonstration. 

“  9.  Exhibition  by  51.  Placet  of  heliographic  plates  and  proofs  printed  there¬ 
from  in  engraver’s  ink. 

“  10.  Observation  by  51.  Placet  upon  the  employment  of  magnesium  wire 
for  obtaining  photographic  images. 

“  11.  Exhibition  by  51.  5Iagny  of  an  apparatus  for  the  washing  of  positive 
prints. 

“I  have  the  honour,  Sir, 

“To  salute  you  with  the  most  distinguished  consideration, 

“  51.  Laulerie,  Secretary- Agent." 

In  accordance  with  the  above  letter  the  seance  of  the  Society  duly  took 
place, — the  President,  51.  Regnault,  in  the  chair.  After  the  transaction 
of  the  routine  business  enumerated  above  under  the  numbers  1 ,  2,  and  3, 
the  President  called  the  attention  of  the  members  by  ringing  the  cus¬ 
tomary  presidential  hand-bell ;  and  51.  5Iathieu-Plessy  then  explained 
his  way  of  colouring  positive  chloride  of  silver  prints  upon  albumen 
paper,  based  upon  the  employment  of  very  transpai-ent  coloui’S,  which 
were  simply  applied  as  a  wash  upon  the  surface  of  photographic  images, 
mounted  as  usual  upon  cardboard.  The  colouring  matters  which  he  em¬ 
ployed  were  characterised  as  being  composed  from  aniline,  fusehin,  and 
from  picric  acid,  manufactured  by  51.  Javal,  and  are  soluble  in  alcohol  so 
as  to  flow  easily  from  the  colour  brush  and  bite  upon  the  prints  without 
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|  concealing  any  detail,  the  parts  desired  being  covered  same  as  is  generally 
j  done  a  la  gouache.  M.  Plessy  showed  some  cartes  cle  visite  coloured  by 
j  this  process,  which,  if  they  had  not,  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  any 
!  great  merit,  were  not  without  interest  commercially  and  chemically. 

M.  Marion  explained  the  modification  of  his  chassis  conservateur.  [See 
description  at  page  430.] 

The  apparatus  exhibited  by  M.  Ivock  is  the  solar  camera  of  Woodward. 

!  The  principal  arrangements  are  combined  with  a  certain  simplicity  whicli 
enables  this  manufacturer  to  sell  them  at  a  moderate  price  (500  francs). 
The  negatives  and  prints  upm  albumenised  chloride  paper  were  executed 
for  M.  Kock  by  M.  Leblanc,  photographer. 

I  notice  that  the  framo  carrying  the  condenser  of  twelve  inches  dia¬ 
meter  by  means  of  a  rack- work  can  be  advanced  towards  or  receded  from 
i  the  end  of  the  camera,  to  which  is  screwed  the  flange  to  receive  different 
j  focused  lens,  the  operator  having  thereby  the  facility  of  placing  the  burn- 
I  ing  point  of  the  condenser  at  such  part  of  the  lens  as  he  may  desire.  I 
:  recollect  that  the  Count  Olympe  Aguado  tried  this  very  plan  four  years 
i  ago.  He  had  the  alteration  made  by  his  own  camera-maker.  The  result 
!  was  that  he  could  not  succeed  in  printing  any  proof  at  all  fit  to  be  shown 
to  his  friends.  One  day  he  drove  up  to  my  place,  and  begged  me  to 
restore  his  chamber  to  its  original  state,  which  I  did  shortly  after,  and 
readjusted  the  centres  of  the  lens  and  condenser  upon  the  same  axis,  upon 
the  accuracy  of  which  depends  the  whole  affair  :  the  other  alteration  was 
;  the  supplying  of  a  sliding  frame  to  fit  all  sizes  of  negative. 

M.  Blanquart-Evrard  sent  several  negatives  and  positive  prints  to  com- 
j  plete  the  expose  of  his  system  of  partial  intensification  of  negatives  [see 
I  pages  93,  256,  &c.,  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  for  1863]. 

|  He  did  not  advance  any  new  fact,  nor  were  his  productions  of  an  artistic , 
;  character. 

M.  Humbert  de  Molard  communicated  the  results  which  he  had  ob- 
i  tained  by  the  employment  of  various  coloured  varnishes  which  he  had 
|  applied  upon  feeble  negatives,  which  would4otherwise  have  been  useless,  but 
1  which  by  his  method  gave  perfect  prints.  The  proofs  that  he  presented 
j  were  examined  with  interest,  and  proved  the  excellency  of  his  theory.  The 
colouring  matters  which  entered  into  the  composition  of  his  varnish  are 
all  soluble  in  alcohol :  for  the  yellow,  which  seemed  to  him  to  answer  the 
|  best,  he  employed  picric  acid.  He  also  showed  a  series  of  vignettes, 
formed  of  gelatine,  with  a  double  coating  of  collodion,  as  proposed  by  Mr. 

!  Wenderoth — the  colouring  matter  being  the  same  as  in  his  varnish. 

M.  Placet  showed  several  specimens  of  engraving,  en  taille  douce ,  upon 
!  copper  plates,  and  also  prints  from  the  same  in  ink.  These  essays  promise 
!  brilliantly  for  the  future,  but  unhappily  M.  Placet  said  nothing  of  his 
processes.  He  has  also  brought  before  the  members  a  small  condenser 
which  had  served  to  project  the  light  from  the  magnesium  wire,  and  which 
he  found  to  be  deeply  altered  by  the  burning  sparks  projected  from  the 
wire  during  combustion.  He  thought  it  was  his  duty  to  give  notice  of 
!  this  little  accident  to  those  persons  who  might  be  tempted  to  make  expe¬ 
riments  of  this  kind.  He  also  showed  some  proofs  of  excellent  photogra¬ 
phy  representing  some  sculptured  busts,  one  side  being  lighted  up  by  aid 
of  magnesium,  and  the  other  side  by  ordinary  lamps  in  daily  use.  The 
results  were  as  might  be  expected :  the  one  side  was  fully  reproduced  with 
good  modulation,  whilst  the  lamp-light  side  was  one  mass  of  shade. 

The  apparatus  of  M.  Magny  to  wash  positive  prints  was  formed  like  a  plain, 
ordinary  box  of  wood  lined  with  gutta-percha,  in  which  the  prints  were 
placed  horizontally,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  trays  formed  of  a 
rim  in  wood,  and  filled  in  between  with  horse  hair.  The  water  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  turned  on  by  a  tap  at  the  top,  and  drawn  oft’  likewise  by  a  tap 
at  the  bottom.  You  will  perceive  that  M.  Magny’s  scheme  is  a  long  way 
from  being  equal  to  Mr.  Banbury’ s  cradle-washing  trough. 

M.  Rousset  made  a  present  to  the  Society  of  his  elegant  publication, 
“The  Banks  of  the  River  Marne,”  profusely  illustrated  with  large  pho¬ 
tographs  taken  with  wet  collodion,  his  dark  room  being  formed  in  a  flat- 
bottomed  fishing-boat.  The  headings  and  tail-pieces  of  some  of  the 
chapters  were  vignetted  views  of  sunrise  and  sunset  upon  the  river,  and 
presented  some  charming  effects  valuable  to  the  painter.  The  book  is 
elegantly  got  up,  with  fine  glazed  paper,  the  text  being  written  by  the 
talented  De  Lebordalliere.  This  is  the  commencement  of  a  new  era,  I 
hope,  in  photographically-illustrated  books,  which  has  hitherto  been  ex¬ 
clusively  used  to  embellish  the  memoirs  of  such  vile  things  as  Les  Cocottes, 
Finettes,  Rigolboches,  and  the  rest  of  the  demi-monde. 

\  b  W.  Harrison. 
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We  are  at  all  times  willing  to  assist  our  Correspondents  to 

THE  UTMOST  OK  OUR  ABILITY,  llUT  WL  (  AN  <;NI.Y  Du  SO  THROUGH  I  UK 

MEDIUM  OK  THE  JOURNAL.  Wk  CANNOT  GIVE  PRIVATE  REPLIES  EXCEPT 

TO  PERSONAL  FRIENDS. 

PRINTING  ON  OPAL  GLASS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — When  I  read  in  your  article  on  the  “Toorytype  "  that 
it  is  a  matter  of  conjecture  whether  the  printing  has  been  curried  tar 
enough  or  not,  it  appeared  to  me  that  such  a  state  would  prevent  its 
general  adoption,  for  it  would  be  very  discouraging  to  the  operator  if  he 
found  many  of  his  prints  spoiled  by  over  or  under-printing.  But  why 
should  this  be  the  case  ?  If  we  may  not  turn  back  the  print  we  may  the 
negative ,  if  it  be  transferred  to  a  gelatine  film,  which,  thanks  to  Mr.  Wen¬ 
deroth,  is  now  an  easy  thing  to  accomplish. 

When  I  want  to  print  from  more  negatives  than  I  have  pressure-frames 
to  accommodate,  I  place  two  glass  plates  (each  half  the  size  of  the  nega¬ 
tive)  behind  the  paper,  and  by  putting  American  clips  at  the  side  of  tiv 
plates  the  paper  is  kept  in  close  contact  with  the  negative.  It  is  easy  to 
remove  one  of  them  without  disturbing  the  other.  The  same  thing  might 
be  done  in  the  Too  vy type. 

If  you  take  a  prepared  plate  and  place  the  negative  over  it,  a  stout  -trip 
of  glass  may  be  placed  at  one  end,  and  kept  firmly  in  position  by  damp¬ 
ing  screws.  This  will  maintain  the  relative  position  of  the  negative  and 
prepared  surface.  A  glass  plate  the  same  size  as  the  opal  glass  may  now 
be  placed  over  the  negative :  if  a  peg  be  placed  at  each  comer  contact 
will  be  secured.  The  glass  can  easily  be  removed,  and  the  print  be  ex¬ 
amined  without  any  fear  that  the  negative  will  not  return  to  its  original 
position,  for  it  will  be  in  precisely  the  same  position  as  the  paper  in  the 
ordinary  method  of  printing. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  G  A  I;  1  (ATT. 

Accrington,  December  3,  1864. 

[Both  methods  suggested  by  our  correspondent  for  watching  the  prt .  -s 
of  printing  on  opal  glass  seem  good,  and  will,  we  doubt  not,  answer  the 
purpose  effectually. — Eds.] 

PHOTOGRAPHY  versus  CONTINENTAL  TOURISTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Your  reporter  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  North  London 
Photographic  Association  has  scarcely  conveyed  a  correct  impression  of 
what  I  said  concerning  a  request  which  the  Italian  Ambassador  most 
kindly  gave  me  to  the  custom  house  authorities  to  allow  mv  photographic 
baggage  to  be  examined  as  lightly  as  possible.  This  was  granted  as  a 
favour;  but  your  report  would  convey  the  idea  that  all  photographic 
tourists  can  provide  themselves  with  the  same.  I  have  t>ccn  refused 
by  the  French  and  Austrian  authorities,  so  that  I  imagine  the  document 
is  not  very  freely  given. — I  am,  yours,  &c  ,  W.  J.  C.  MOENS. 

Selsdon  Road,  Croydon,  December  2,  1S64. 

THE  MAGNESIUM  LIGHT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  permit  me  to  ask  Mr.  Brothers,  through  the 
medium  of  your  Journal,  how  he  contrives  to  make  magnesium  wire  of 
the  ordinary  thickness  weigh  twenty  grains  to  the  foot,  when  the  average 
weight  per  foot  (taking  the  three  thicknesses)  is  a  fraction  under  three 
grains?  That  is  to  say — No.  1,  the  finest  wire,  weighs  not  quite  two 
grains;  No.  2,  thicker,  weighs  three  grains;  and  No.  3,  the  thickest, 
weighs  not  quite  four  grains. 

Secondly :  To  explain  the  utility  of  keeping  his  subjects  sitting  still 
for  from  forty  to  sixty  seconds,  when  the  wire  twelve  inches  long,  sus¬ 
pended  in  the  cheap  lamp  he  recommends,  will  be  consunud  in  fourteen 
seconds  at  the  longest,  thereby  leaving  his  sitter  to  remain  in  darkness 
for  from  twenty-six  to  forty-six  seconds  ? 

And,  thirdly:  Why  the  word  “patent"  appears  on  the  lamp,  if,  as  he 
says,  it  he  not  patented? — I  am,  yours,  kc.,  A.  G.  GRANT. 


THE  GLOYER  FUND. 


£  s.  d. 

Amount  announced  last  week.  .174  19  6 
Per  W.  Penn  Smith — 

J.  Hutchinson  (Widnes  Dock)  5  5  0 
Employes  of  W.  P.  Smith . .  1  10  0 
J.  H.  Wilson .  0  10  0 


Brought  forward . 1S2 

Per  Treasurer — 

T.  R.  Williams  (London'  . .  1 

Per  Chas.  Jones  (Birkenhead}— 
James  Hodgkinson .  1 


£  a.  d. 


4  C 
1  0 


1  0 


£184  G  0 


Carried  forward . £182  4  0 

Further  donations  will  be  announced.  Subscriptions  may  be  paid,  by  post  office 
order  or  otherwise,  to  Messrs.  Newton,  16,  Lord-street ;  to  the  Treasurer,  .  •  > 

Esq.,  68,  Lime-street,  Liverpool ;  or  to  any  of  the  members  of  the  Association. 

Subscriptions  will  also  be  received  at  the  Office  of  The  British  Jovena^  c 
toorafuy. 


THE  GELATINE  AND  SODA  PROCESSES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  allow  me  to  suggest  to  Mr.  Smith,  of  Man¬ 
chester,  that  he  can  get  rid  of  his  difficulties  by  di scalding  the  tannin 
and  adopting  Mr.  Bartholomew's  gelatine  and  soda  process,  described 
some  time  ago. 

The  plates  are  far  more  sensitive  than  tannin,  yield  softer  pictures,  arc 
free  from  blurring  or  filling  up  the  fine  lines  against  the  sky,  will  bear 
very  long  exposure,  keep  well  both  before  and  after  exposure,  and  are  not 
liable  to  stains  or  marks.  Plates  prepared  at  the  end  of  July  last,  ex¬ 
posed  in  Italy  in  October,  and  developed  a  fortnight  to  three  weeks  after 
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in  London,  have  given  me  better  pictures  than  I  have  been  able  to  obtain 
by  any  other  process. 

*  May  I  also  call  your  attention  to  the  feet  that  not  only  tannin  but  albu¬ 
men,  gum,  gelatine,  &c.  render  insensitive  iodide  of  silver  sensitive  to 
light  i — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  F.  T. 

28,  Tonbridge  Villas ,  Dec.  1,  1864. 

[W.  F.  T.  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  any  collodion  process  on 
transparent  glass  is  free  from  blurring. — Eds.] 

THE  USE  OF  A  STILL  BY  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

To  the  Editohs. 

Gentlemen, — In  “Answers  to  Correspondents'’  in  The  British 
Journal  or  Photography  for  December  2nd,  you  state  there  can  be  no 
fine  possibly  attendant  upon  the  use  of  a  still  for  distilling  water. 

In  this  I  think  you  are  mistaken.  I  am  informed  by  the  officers  of 
Excise  here  that  it  is  necessary  to  take  out  a  licence  for  that  purpose,  and 
have  myself  been  paying  10s.  per  annum  for  using  a  still  during  the  last 
three  years. 

"Will  vou  state  this  for  the  information  of  your  subscribers  f — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  JAMES  IIOWORTH. 

Marketplace,  Doncaster,  December  5th,  1864. 

[See  leading  article  oiYthis  subject  in  the  present  number. — Eds.] 


Dublin  International  Exhibition,  1865 :  Fine  Arts  Department, 
Class  F. — We  have  been  requested  to  publish  the  following  notice : — 
“  Photographers  and  others  are  hereby  informed  that  the  31st  general 
rule  in  the  Prospectus  of  the  Dublin  International  Exhibition,  which  states 
that  ‘  Medals  and  Certificates  of  Merit  will  be  awarded  in  all  sections  except 
in  that  op  F  (Fine  Arts),’  is  altered  with  respect  to  the  Photographic 
Department,  in  which  medals  and  certificates  of  merit  will  be  awarded. — 
Signed,  J.  J.  Cogiiill,  lion.  Director  Photographic  Department.” 

Sulphate  op  Iron  as  a  “Developer”  op  Vegetables. — New  powers 
for  sulphate  of  iron  as  a  developing  agent  are  being  claimed.  From  the 
“  Scientific  Jottings”  of  The  Times  we  learn  that  wonderful  effects  may 
be  obtained  by  watering  fruit  trees  and  vegetables  with  a  solution  of  this 
salt.  Under  this  system  beans  will  grow  to  nearly  double  the  usual  size, 
and  will  acquire  a  much  more  savoury  taste.  The  pear  seems  to  be  par- 
■  ticularly  well  adapted  for  this  treatment.  Old  nails  thrown  into  water 
and  left  to  rust  there  are  said  to  impart  to  it  all  the  necessary  qualities 
for  forcing  vegetation  as  described. 


APPLICATION  FOR  NEW  PATENT. 

December  6th. — “  Application  of  Photography  to  the  Ceramic  Art,  or  to 
Glass.  No.  3,048.”  (Communicated  by  J.  B.  Obernsller.) — Carl  Alex¬ 
ander  Martins. 


From  the  LONDON  GAZETTE,  Friday,  December  2. 
Partnership  Dissolved. 

J.  Brown  and  W.  Bennett,  Sloane  Street,  photographers. 

Notice  of  Sitting  for  Last  Examination. 

T.  Ottewill,  Charlotte  Terrace,  Barnsbury  Eoad,  photographic  apparatus  maker, 
January  27th. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

***  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  have  given  four  pages  extra  of  matter 
in  this  number,  we  are  still  compelled  to  withhold  a  number  of  articles  which 
have  been  in  typo  for  some  time. 

Received.— E.  J.  Eyres,  Ilelsby  &  Co.,  Alfred  Brecknell,  An  Amateur 
Photo.,  See. 

A.  G.  Tod. — We  sympathise  with  you,  and  advise  you  to  consult  a  solicitor. 
Your  agreement  will  bo  returned  through  post. 

A  Reader. — We  think  enough  has,  for  the  present,  been  said  upon  the 
matter  forming  the  subject  of  your  communication. 

W.  S.  (No.  2). — Provided  the  opal  glass  be  thoroughly  cleaned  it  is  of  little 
consequence  how  it  is  done  ;  but  fora  ground  surface  a  brush  will  be  necessary. 

M.  F.  W.  (Clifton). — Although  the  lenses  of  that  maker  are  excellent,  it  is 
out  of  tho  question  to  rank  them  as  higher  than  “the  best  English  ones.” 
Having  one  of  them  in  our  possession  we  can  vouch  for  its  many  excellent 
qualities. 

Young  Photo.  (Swansea^ — The  cartes  enclosed,  which  you  state  to  have 
been  taken  under  different  circumstances,  are  very  superior  to  those  sent  by 
you  some  timo  ago.  The  lighting,  &c.,  is  much  improved,  but  there  is  still 
rather  too  ranch  illumination  from  the  top. 

Proto.  (Camberwell). — Suitablo  information  respecting  the  material  of  the 
widtli  you  require  can  be  obtained  from  any  of  the  wholesale  dealers  in 
such  fabrics.  Probably  some  of  the  drapers  in  Walworth-road  can  refer  you 
to  some  one  capable  of  furnishing  the  article. 

W.  S.  (Belper). — 1.  For  a  “one-fifth”  object  glass  the  two  makers  named 
rank  so  nearly  equal  that  we  cannot  give  preference  to  either  of  them. — 2.  The 
object  of  roughening  the  edges  of  tho  front  lens  is  to  prevent  reflection. — 
3.  We  think  you  have  correctly  arranged  their  order  in  respect  of  merit. 

A  Beginner  (Cork). — You  will  find  instructions  in  the  process  concerning 
which  you  inquire  in  Nos.  210  and  211.  The  formula  for  a  dry  process 
which  you  forwarded  to  us  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  pro¬ 
duce  results  by  its  means  which  could  at  all  compare  with  those  by  the  tannin 
process. 


W.  (Amateur). — Some  of  your  pictures  arc  very  excellent ,  indicating  tint 
the  defects  in  others  of  them  are  not  owing  to  any  fault  in  your  glas«  house. 
A  general  feature  pervading  all  of  them  is  undt  r -exposure,  lint  for  this  your 
picture  No.  4  would  have  been  one  of  the  most  beautiful  we  have  noon.  The 
posing  in  all  of  them  is  artistic  and  good. 

A,  B,  C. — (Norton). — 1.  The  remedy  for  tic  (list  olouration  of  the  bsth  is  a 
little  kaolin  shaken  up  with  it,  and  afterwards  filtering,  [nstead  of  kaolin,  a 
variety  of  other  substances  maybe  used— animal  charcoal  for  instance. — 2. 
We  know  front  experience  that  Nos.  1, 2,  and  1  mi  your  li-t  are  nod.  The 
others,  however,  bear  good  reputations  also. — 3.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the 
second-hand  dealers  you  name  will  send  you  articles  on  which  reliance  may  lx> 
placed. 

Glass  (Inverness). —  1.  Mr.  Johnson's  panoramic  camera  will  include  any 
angle  from  360°  downwards  with  perfect  ease,  and  without  having  to  mak<  any 
alteration  in  its  construction  for  each  angle.  It  is  not  adapted  for  stereoscopic 
pictures,  but  is  suitable  for  instantaneous  ones ;  and  wo  think  it  excellent ly 
arranged  for  the  purposes  aimed  at  in  its  construction.  For  ordinary  work  it 
cannot,  and  is  not  meant  to,  supersede  the  form  of  camera  now  in  general  use. 
— 2.  About  Mr.  Warner’s  stand  we  shall  bo  able  to  give  you  sonic  information 
when  it  is  exhibited. — 3.  We  shall  forward  you,  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two, 
a  description  of  the  glass  house  vou  refer  to.’ 

Yorick  (Tottenham). — 1.  Whatman’s  paper  is  generally  considered  well 
adapted  for  tho  purpose  you  require.— 2.  A  condenser  is  not  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  in  your  case,  but  it  very  much  shortens  the  time  of  exposure. — 3.  Gallic  is 
much  preferable  to  pyrogaUic  acid  for  developing  paper  prints.  The  brown 
colour  of  which  you  complain  is  probably  duo  to  the  inferior  quality  of  the 
paper  employed. — 4.  It  is  not  a  good  plan  to  add  much  silver  to  tiro  developer, 
especially  during  the  first  stage  of  development.  It  should  be  added  very 
gradually,  and  only  when  tlic  development  is  proceeding  very  slowly.  The 
silver  solution  should  also  contain  acetic  acid. 

A.  Whit h am  expresses  liis  opinion  that  a  picture,  the  exposure  of  which  is 
more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  seconds,  is  sure  to  suffer  in  expression  ;  and  for 
this  reason  ho  thinks  that  portraiture  by  the  magnesium  light  will  not  be  suc¬ 
cessful.  With  daylight  he  can  at  present  get  a  negative  any  day  in  ten  seconds 
and  yet  ho  is  “  closed.”  Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  advocates  of  the  mag¬ 
nesium  light  do  not  hold  it  up  in  antagonism  to  daylight.  And  secondly,  if  a 
successful  negative  can  be  taken  any  day  at  this  season  of  the  year  in  Littlo- 
borough  in  ten  seconds,  many  of  the  metropolitan  photographers  will  envy  our 
correspondent  tho  quality  and  power  of  his  light. 

Inquirer  (Davcntry). — 1.  For  the  method  of  applying  collodion  to  the 
surface  of  positive  prints,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  an  enamelled  surface, 
we  must  refer  you  to  some  of  our  back  numbers.  About  two  months  ago 
several  articles  on  the  subject  appeared  in  our  pages,  and  by  consulting  these 
you  will  obtain  all  the  information  requisite  for  successfully  practising  that 
process. — 2.  Wc  fear  there  is  no  method  by  which  you  can  keep  your  cards 
flat  imless  by  employing  a  rolling  press.  By  mounting  with  India-rubber 
solution  instead  of  tlic  usual  starch  paste,  it  may  be  remedied  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  ;  but  the  best  method  is  by  tho  rolling  press.  The  print  you  enclose  is  a 
good  one,  but  a  little  longer  exposure  in  the  camera  would  have  somewhat 
softened  the  shadows. 

An  Amateur  (Waterford). —  1.  An  awning  erected  over  the  head  of  tho 
sitter  will  secure  freedom  from  tho  heavy  shadows  complained  of.— 2.  Most 
probably  you  have  not  saturated  your  bath  with  iodide  of  silver.  We  know  no 
other  cause  which  will  produce  a  thin  opalescent  film,  if,  as  you  say,  the  same 
bath,  after  having  been  some  time  in  uso,  gives  a  creamy  film  with  the  same 
collodion. — 3.  If  you  want  your  background  darker  place  it  in  deeper  shade  and 
protect  it  from  the  direct  rays  of  light  — 4.  More  depends  on  the  quality  of  tho 
paper  and  on  how  it  is  sensitised  than  on  the  toning  bath,  in  giving  black  tones. 
The  lime  bath  is  recommended  for  this  purpose,  but  we  do  not  find  that  it 
possesses  any  advantage  over  the  acetate  of  soda  preparation  of  gold. — 5.  The 
publisher  will  communicate  with  you  on  the  subject. 
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THE  “ DIAMOND  CAMEO”  PORTRAITS. 

(In  a  paper  read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  South  London  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  [see  page  517],  Mr.  Window  endeavoured  at  some 
lllength  to  prove  the  advantages  which  his  so-called  “Diamond 
Cameo  ”  photograph  possesses  over  the  carte  style  now  in  vogue. 
To  us  his  arguments  (if  such  they  may  be  caHed)  are  by  no  means 
convincing ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  seem  to  have  a  different  tendency, 
md  rather  to  point  to  an  opposite  conclusion.  In  the  same  paper  he 
entered  also  into  full  details  of  the  methods  used  in  producing  them. 
In  doing  so,  Mr.  Window  was  no  doubt  actuated  by  the  laudable 
intention  of  communicating  all  the  information  needful  to  photo¬ 
graphers  who  may  choose  to  adopt  his  system.  This  is  an  example 
which  we  should  like  to  see  foHowed  by  some  others  whom  we  could 
name  ;  and,  on  behalf  of  the  community  which  we  represent,  we  take 
this  opportunity  ox  thanking  Air.  Window  for  the  liberal  spirit  thus 
displayed  by  him. 

For  aught  we  know,  Air.  Window  may  be  a  photographer  of  great 
manipulative  skiH.  We  must,  however,  take  exception  to  his  ideas 
of  artistic  taste  when  he  attempts  to  drag  these  postage-stamp¬ 
looking  “  cameos  ”  into  public  notice,  and  considers  them  improve¬ 
ments  in  photographic  portraiture.  To  our  mind  he  has  made  a 
[Move  in  the  wrong  direction ;  and,  if  we  can  consider  it  progress  at 
all,  the  progress  is  an  “  advance  backwards.” 

However  attractive  they  may  be  to  some  people  as  novelties,  they 
have  reaHy  no  higher  quality  to  recommend  them.  But,  according 
to  Air.  Kennedy’s  account  [ante  page  502]  they  are  not  even  novel; 
for  it  appears  that  upwards  of  four  years  ago  similar  “  diamond  em¬ 
bossed  cameo  photographs  ”  were  publicly  exhibited  in  Glasgow,  and 
the  late  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Photographic  Association  Air. 
Kennedy  showed  the  apparatus  employed  in  producing  them. 

Then,  again,  with  respect  to  the  registration  of  the  “  diamond 
j  cameos  ”  of  Alessrs.  Window  and  Bridge,  and  how  far  it  protects  their 
design  from  piracy,  we  would  call  special  attention  to  an  interesting 
and  valuable  letter  from  Alessrs.  Pumplirey  Brothers  [ante  page  490j, 
wherein  the  law  regarding  this  case  is  laid  down  in  a  clear  and  con¬ 
cise  manner.  From  this  communication  we  learn — and  the  opinion 
therein  expressed  has  been  confirmed  by  an  eminent  legal  authority 
—that  a  photographer  may  emboss  his  pictures,  he  may  arrange 


them  as  he  sees  fit,  and  lie  may  even  go  so  far  as  to  mount  them 
according  to  Air.  Window’s  registered  design,  provided  there  be  some¬ 
thing  else  in  the  ornamentation  which  makes  it  different  from  the 
other.  Thus  much  for  the  legal  view  of  the  case.  We  would  now 
make  a  few  remarks  on  the  artistic  value  of  the  “cameos  them¬ 
selves. 

We  should  very  much  regret  to  see  such  fanciful  productions  ever 
become  popular.  But  public  whim  or  taste  in  these  matters  is 
proverbiaHy  capricious,  and,  should  there  arise  a  demand  for  them 
on  the  part  of  the  public,  photographers  will,  of  course,  gratify  it  to 
the  “top  of  then-  bent.”  It  would  be  desirable,  however,  if  they 
could  contrive  to  direct  it  into  a  more  artistic  channel. 

Bad  as  the  taste  displayed  in  these  photographs  unquestionably  is, 
if  it  be  destined  to  become  the  “rage,”  we  would  sueeest  in  Mr. 
Window’s  liydra-headed  system  of  portraiture  an  improvement  which 
we  have  no  intention  of  “  registering.”  Being  somewhat  doubtful  <>f 
its  advantages  we  prefer  putting  it  in  the  form  of  a  query,  and  leave 
its  adoption  to  those  who  may  consider  our  suggestion  a  real  improve¬ 
ment.  Would  it  not  be  desirable  then,  seeing  so  many  poses  of  the 
sitter  are  required  to  fiH  up  the  card,  to  furnish  us  also  with  a  bar/: 
Hew  of  the  same  head?  That  point  of  view  is  often  more 
characteristic  than  any  other;  and,  if  wc  recollect  rightly,  it  was 
once  adopted  by  Haydon  in  one  of  his  best  paintings  of  the 
Duke  of  AVellington.  An  opportunity  would  tints  also  be  afforded 
of  observing — in  addition  to  the  facial  or  frontal  peculiarities  of  the 
sitter — a  faithful  delineation  of  those  protuberances  which  are  g pm  - 
rally  considered  indicative  of  the  animal  propensities.  Why  has  Mr. 
Window,  in  his  zeal  to  serve  the  believers  in  Lavater’a  theory  of 
physiognomy,  so  utterly  neglected  the  school  of  Spnntheim  and 
Combe  ?  To  say  the  least,  it  is  invidious,  and  may  also  l"'  misleading 
to  those  who  would  wish  to  form  their  estimate  ol  r  from  the 

phrenological  development  displayed  in  those  would-be  pantascopic 
photographs  of  heads. 

Seriously,  we  consider  all  such  fantastic  affectations  U  : 
described  and  recommended  by  Air.  Window  to  be  quite  unworthy 
of  an  art  which  we  would  fain  see  keeping  its  position  amon 
fiue  arts.  One  of  his  reasons  for  discontinuing  carte  photographs  is 
such  as  we  never  expected  to  have  heard  advanced  by  an  artist. 
He  urges  against  them  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  an  artistic  re¬ 
presentation  of  a  standing  or  sitting  figure  by  photography,  and 
the  extraordinary  care  required  in  arranging  accessories  suitable  to 
the  individual,  in  regulating  the  light,  &C.  All  this  we  admit,  but 
surely  it  is  just  these  very  difficult  poiuts  successfully  surmount  I 
which  constitute  the  art  of  the  artist:  and  he  who  attempts  to 
evade  the  difficulties  by  means  similar  to  those  adopted  in  the 
“postage  stamp’  and  “diamond  cameo"  portraits  is  unworthy  of  the 
name. 

It  is  very  satisfactory  to  find  our  opinion  ou  these  matters  endowed 
by  so  high' an  authority  as  Air.  Wall,  who,  at  the  meeting  where  Mr. 
Window’s  paper  was  read  and  his  specimens  exhibit 
them  as  inartistic.  If  wc  may  judge  from  the  loud  applause  with 
which  his  remarks  were  received,  we  may  also  conclude  that  most  of 
the  members  were  of  the  same  opinion. 
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ON  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  PRINTS  BY  DEVELOPMENT.* 
The  great  thing  in  the  production  of  photographic  prints,  as  all  know, 
is  to  keep  the  particles  composing  the  picture  as  much  on  the  surface 
of  the  paper  as  possible ;  and,  as  that  material  is  never  sufficiently 
hard  to  resist  the  chemicals  employed,  the  first  consideration  is  to 
amend  that  fault. 

In  the  process  I  shall  first  mention,  and,  as  commonly  practised, 
the  remedy  is  to  apply  additional  sizing  material,  and  the  most 
suitable  is  purified  gelatine.  A  quantity  of  this  is  soaked  in  cold 
water  until  it  is  soft ;  and  the  complete  solution  is  effected  by  heat. 
If  a  solution  containing  a  large  quantity  of  gelatine  could  be  used, 
pictures  of  great  excellence  might  be  obtained ;  but  I  find  from 
numerous  experiments  that  if  more  than  six  grains  to  the  ounce  be 
used  it  gelatinises  on  the  surface  of  the  paper,  and  forms  unequal 
patches.  A  solution  of  any  strength  may  easily  be  applied  to  the 
paper  by  keeping  it  hot,  but  the  difficulty  arises  when  cooling  takes 
place.  An  even  layer  of  dry  gelatine  of  any  strength  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  allowing  it,  after  the  usual  manner,  to  cool  on  glass  with 
the  paper  superimposed.  But  gelatine,  although  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  softens  and  swells  under  any  practicable  temperature,  and  the 
film  will  not  stand  the  various  washings  to  which  it  must  be  exposed. 

To  obtain,  therefore,  prints  by  this  process,  float  the  paper  upon  a 
warm  solution  of  gelatine  containing  six  grains  to  the  ounce,  to 
which  is  added  chloride  of  sodium  or  other  such  salt.  When  dry, 
float  it  upon  a  strongly  acid  bath  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  when  again 
dry,  expose  it  under  the  negative  until  a  faint  trace  of  the  picture  is 
apparent. 

I  may  here  observe,  for  the  information  of  those  members  who 
have  never  practised  the  development  of  a  picture  on  cliloride  of 
silver,  that  this  visible  image  is  indispensable.  A  latent  image  cannot 
be  developed  as  it  can  upon  iodide  of  silver;  and,  as  this  part  of  the 
process  is  common  to  others  which  I  shall  mention,  it  will  be  well  to 
gay  a  few  more  words  mpon  it. 

It  has  been  observed  by  some  that  no  part  of  the  picture  can  be 
developed  which  is  not  apparent  after  exposure.  This  may  really  be 
the  case ;  but  I  know,  and  shall  show  this  evening,  that  objects  may 
be  developed  which  the  naked  eye  cannot  discern.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  impossible  to  produce  a  good  picture  unless  the  general  features  be 
present  before  development.  After  exposure  the  development  is 
effected  by  a  saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid,  and  the  print  is  then  well 
washed  in  water,  toned  with  gold  if  necessary,  and  fixed  in  the  usual 
manner. 

I  have  not,  in  the  foregoing  description,  mentioned  quantities  to  be 
employed  and  other  particulars,  because  my  proposed  remarks  on 
those  heads  are  applicable  to  all  the  modified  processes  I  shall  de¬ 
scribe,  and  will  Jbe  given  at  the  close  of  the  paper,  so  as  to  avoid 
repetition. 

The  prints  produced  by  simply  gelatinising  the  paper  may  be  useful 
for  some  purposes,  but  are  not  satisfactory  for  all ;  I  therefore  turned 
my  attention  to  obtaining  a  surface  which  would  be  more  impervious 
to  the  chemicals  employed,  and  it  then  occurred  to  me  that  as  gelatine 
was  precipitated  by  tannic  acid,  a  much  closer  texture  would  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  joint  use  of  those  substances.  This  constitutes  the 
second  method  which  I  have  to  bring  forward.  The  paper,  as  before, 
is  sized  with  gelatine  solution  of  the  strength  above  mentioned,  after 
which,  and  when  dry,  it  is  floated  upon  a  saturated  solution  of  tannic 
acid.  The  free  acid  is  washed  off  with  abundance  of  water  and  the 
paper  dried,  it  being  now  coated  and  impregnated  with  precipitated 
gelatine,  which  is  really  leather.  The  next  operation  is  to  salt  the 
paper  by  floating  it  on  a  chloride,  and,  when  wanted  for  use,  it  is 
sensitised  on  a  nitrate  bath.  The  development  is  by  gallic  acid  as 
before,  and  the  fixing  as  usual. 

I  hand  round  some  prints  produced  by  this  method.  These  prints 
are  more  on  the  surface  of  the  paper  and  the  definition  is  therefore 
amended.  I  must,  however,  state  that  the  process  is  liable  to  defects. 
The  first  sheets  of  paper  I  prepared  were  perfect ;  but  afterwards  a 
number  of  dark  spots  of  large  size  appeared,  the  cause  of  which  I 
have  not  at  present  ascertained.  I  have,  however,  discovered  that 
he  evil  is  considerably  greater  when  the  paper  is  immersed  in  the 
tannic  acid  solution  instead  of  being  floated ;  should  some  modifi¬ 
cation  entirely  remove  it  the  process  will,  I  think,  be  very  useful  for 
plain  paper  effects.  Prints  on  albumenised  paper,  however,  are 
required,  and  to  that  condition  I  turned  my  attention. 

In  fonner  years  I  had  frequently  endeavoured  to  develope  prints  on 
the  ordinary  albumenised  paper,  but  had  found  a  liability  to  fog, 
which  was  fatal;  and  others,  I  believe,  experienced  the  same 
result.  I  now  thought  that  probably  this  was  owing  to  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  the  silver  solution  with  the  albumen,  and  that  the  evil 
might  be  avoided  if  that  combination  were  prevented.  I,  therefore, 
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determined  to  coagulate  the  albumen,  with  the  idea  of  rendering  it 
inert  before  the  application  of  the  silver  solution. 

With  this  view  I  floated  ordinary  albumenised  paper  on  a  saturated 
solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  leaving  it  there  tliree  or  four 
minutes.  The  excess  of  bichloride  was  then  washed  off  with 
abundance  of  water  and  the  paper  dried,  after  which  it  was  floated 
upon  a  weak  solution  of  gelatine  (four  grains  to  the  ounce)  containing 
the  usual  chloride. 

Paper  sensitised  after  tliis  preparation  gave  me  results  which  I 
now  submit,  and  I  think  they  show  a  marked  improvement  upon 
plain  paper  prints.  There  is  not,  however,  that  brightness  and  defi¬ 
nition  due  to  albumen ;  and  it  astonished  me  at  first  when  I  noticed 
that  the  paper  after  the  application  of  the  gelatine  solution  did  not 
appear  to  be  nearly  so  liighly  albumenised  as  the  original  sheet, 
although  it  remained  so  after  coagulation.  But  it  occurred  to  me 
afterwards  that  probably  a  considerable  amount  of  gelatine  was 
mixed  with  the  albumen  in  the  original  preparation  of  the  paper. 
In  cold  solutions  this  would  not  be  dissolved,  but  as  the  gelatinous 
bath  I  used  was  hot  the  effect  would  be  a  solution  of  the  original 
sizing. 

I  now  assumed  that  probably  the  chloride  bath  of  gelatine  was  not 
necessary,  for  one  or  more  of  three  reasons : — Firstly,  the  nitrate  of 
silver  might,  although  the  albumen  was  already  coagulated,  com¬ 
bine  with  it,  and  so  produce  a  sensitive  surface ;  secondly,  that  suf¬ 
ficient  of  the  chloride  of  mercury  would  be  imprisoned,  in  spite  of 
the  severe  wasliing,  to  afford  the  necessary  combination  of  silver; 
or  thirdly,  that  the  act  of  coagulation,  as  it  is  called,  would  produce 
an  albumenite  of  mercury  sensitive  in  itself.  This,  as  in  the  case  of 
albumenite  of  silver,  supposes  the  existence  of  an  albumenic  acid, 
but  as  that  substance  has  never  been  isolated  the  whole  matter  is 
conjecture. 

From  whatever  cause  it  may  be,  I  find  that  albumen  coagulated 
with  bichloride  of  mercury,  and  then  after  severe  washing,  is  sensitive 
to  light,  if  floated  upon  nitrate  of  silver ;  and  this  method  constitute# 
the  best  developing  process  I  have  yet  arrived  at.  Take  any  albu¬ 
menised  paper  of  commerce  (but  I  think  papier  Rive  is  the  best), 
and  float  it  on  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  in  water.  The 
minimum  strength  that  will  answer  I  have  not  yet  ascertained ;  my 
experiments  have  been  conducted  with  a  saturated  solution.  Allow 
the  paper  to  remain  on  the  bath  five  minutes ;  then  remove  it  to  a  dish, 
and,  while  another  sheet  is  floating,  wash  it  with  abundance  of  water; 
then  hang  it  up  to  dry.  In  this  condition  it  will,  I  presume,  keep 
for  any  length  of  time ;  but  of  that  I  have  not  had  any  experience. 
When  required  for  use  float  it  upon  the  acid  bath  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  to  which  I  shall  presently  allude,  and  expose  it  as  already 
mentioned.  The  development  is,  as  before,  by  gallic  acid. 

I  now  come  to  the  last  method  I  have  to  describe,  and  which  is  not 
only  the  most  simple  of  all  but  which  will,  at  times,  afford  good 
results.  I  have  before  mentioned  that  I  had  frequently  tried  to 
develope  prints  upon  ordinarily  sensitised  albumenised  paper,  but 
had  as  often  failed.  It  now  occurred  to  me  that  I  had  formerly  used 
an  aceto-nitrate  bath,  but  that  in  all  my  recent  experiments  the 
nitrate  bath  had  contained  citric  acid.  I  adopted  this  for  the  deve¬ 
lopment  process,  some  years  ago,  in  consequence  of  some  instructions 
given  in  one  of  the  photographic  journals ;  but  all  development  was 
then  on  plain  paper,  and  I  now  tried  it  on  ordinary  albumenised 
paper,  with  the  comparatively  successful  results  I  produce. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  success  was  due  to  the  citric 
acid,  I  sensitised  a  dozen  other  sheets,  on  two  samples  of  paper,  with 
aceto-nitrate,  and  all  of  them  fogged  under  development.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  use  citric  instead  of  acetic  acid 
to  get  developed  prints  on  albumenised  paper.  The  value  of  the 
process,  however,  has  to  be  qualified.  Having  tried  different  samples 
of  paper  I  have  found  in  some  a  tendency  to  fog;  but  with  the 
coagulated  albumen  I  have  never  observed  the  slightest  indication 
of  that  defect,  and  it  mil  be  seen  that  the  pictures  so  produced  are 
brighter  and  more  transparent. 

What  I  have  stated  above  has  had  reference  cliiefly  to  the 
preparation  of  the  surface  of  the  paper  for  receiving  the  sensitising 
solution,  and  I  now  proceed  to  make  a  few  general  remarks  applicable 
to  all  those  primary  treatments. 

The  amount  of  chloride  in  the  first  baths  (when  used)  must,  of 
course,  depend  within  certain  limits  upon  the  strength  of  silver 
intended  to  be  used ;  but  a  general  plan  may  be  adopted  with  six 
grains  of  chloride  of  sodium,  or  its  equivalent  in  other  salts,  to  the 
ounce,  and  a  sensitising  bath  of  thirty  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  and 
half-a-grain  of  citric  acid.  I  am,  however,  inclined  to  believe  that  a 
much  weaker  silver  bath  may  be  used  for  the  coagulated  process. 
There  are  other  substances  beside  bichloride  of  mercury  which  may 
be  used  for  coagulating  the  albumen;  indeed  the  first  I  tiled  was  nitric 
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|  acid,  but  that  substance  renders  the  paper  too  tender  to  be  easily 
-  handled  or  washed,  and  it  also  slightly  discolours  the  paper. 

Most  of  the  prints  I  have  handed  round  were  removed  without  any 
toning  from  the  developing  to  the  fixing  solution,  having,  of  course, 
been  previously  washed.  Those  that  were  toned  are  marked  with 
the  letter  g.  Whether'  a  treatment  with  gold  is  neoessary  appears  to 
I  depend  partly  upon  the  quality  of  the  negative  and  partly  on  the  length 
:  of  exposure.  Short  exposure  gives  black  prints  and  comparatively 
|  long  exposure  red,  because  in  the  latter  case  the  development  cannot 
:  be  continued  long  enough.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  over-develope. 

Shortly  before  the  print  has  arrived  at  the  desired  strength  it  should 
i  be  removed  to  a  dish  of  water  and  well  washed,  because  it  acquires 
!  additional  strength  even  after  the  gallic  acid  is  apparently  washed 
off ;  and  it  is  very  little,  if  at  all,  weakened  in  the  fixing. 

The  advantage  of  a  printing  process  by  development  is  evident, 
i  It  is  next  to  impossible  for  an  amateur  who  has  his  business  to 
;  attend  to  to  do  anything  at  sun-printing  at  this  season  of  the  year ;  but 
even  in  summer  the  short  time  that  most  of  us  have  at  home  renders 
the  system  most  desirable.  Prints  by  development  may  be  got  at 
any  time  when  there  is  daylight.  At  nine  o’clock  this  morning,  dull 
and  wet  as  it  was,  five  minutes’  exposure  were  sufficient.  To  the 
professional  man  it  is  still  more  important,  for  light  is  his  stock-in- 
trade,  and  must  be  made  the  most  of. 

There  is  also  another  probable  advantage  to  arise  from  printing  by 
development.  I  am  induced  to  believe  that  negatives  from  iron  de¬ 
velopment  only,  or  too  weak  from  other  causes  for  ordinary  use,  will 
not  only  give  equal  but  superior  results  to  those  of  the  usual  neces¬ 
sary  density.  I  do  not  advance  tins  positively,  but  it  seems  probable 
that  it  is  correct  when  we  consider  that  the  development  on  chloride 
of  silver  is  quite  different  from  that  on  an  iodised  film,  and  is,  more 
I  properly  speaking,  a  continuation  of  the  action  of  light,  and  a  few 
|  experiments  I  have  made  seem  to  bear  this  out.  As,  however, 
I  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  thoroughly  testing  this  part  of 
I  my  subject,  I  must  reserve  a  positive  opinion. 

I  have  not  made  the  above  general  observations  assuming  that  the 
problem  of  printing  by  development  is  solved,  but  I  believe  I  may 
say  that  the  prints  I  have  exhibited  indicate  that  some  progress  has 
■  been  made.  It  was  my  intention  to  have  placed  side  by  side  with 
'  these  developed  prints  others  obtained  from  the  same  negatives  by 
the  usual  process  ;  but  here  the  value  of  development  appeared,  for 
sun  prints  were  not  to  be  obtained,  although  I  remained  at  home  a 
few  hours  this  morning  for  the  purpose.  W.  Tudor  Mabley. 

[The  above  paper  was  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  prints,  and 
by  the  development  of  others.] 


NEW  DOUBLET  LENS  FOR  INCLUDING  EIGHTY  DE¬ 
GREES  OF  ANGLE  UPON  A  FLAT  SURFACE. 

I  beg  to  hand  you  a  sketch  of  a  modified  doublet  which  I  have  recently 
brought  out,  and  which,  in  my  opinion,  will  be  found  to  supply  a 
desideratum.  As  you  will  perceive,  it  is  an  extension  of  the  idea 
published  at  page  329  of  your  Journal. 


This  doublet  is  remarkable  for  the  very  wide  angle  of  view  it  embra  ces, 
viz.,  upwards  of  eighty  degrees  on  the  base  line  of  eight  inches.  The 
equivalent  focal  length  is  four  and  a-half  inches,  and  the  compound 
focus  four.  There  are  five  stops — the  largest  being  arranged  for 
stereoscopic  views ;  the  next  smaller,  for  4£  X  3£ ;  then  comes  5X1? 
6X5,  and,  lastly,  the  very  popular  size  8  X  If  the  smallest  stop 
should  be  forced  on  to  a  larger  plate,  then  it  would  be  necessary  to 
employ  that  peculiar  form  used  with  the  Sutton  panoramic  lens. 

By  the  construction  of  this  lens  the  flare  is  most  completely  pre¬ 
vented,  so  far  as  the  edges  of  the  lenses  are  concerned:  tor,  as  you 
will  infer  by  the  diagram,  the  pencils  of  rays  are  so  oblique  that  an 


annulus  can  be  ground  oft’  from  the  back  surface  of  the  front  flint 
lens  of  very  considerable  width ;  also,  the  same  applies  to  the  back 
flint,  the  accompanying  crown  lens  of  which  is  made  much  smaller 
in  diameter,  and  is  wrought  to  a  sharp  edge,  so  that  it  only  remains 
to  blacken  the  rings  of  the  flint  lenses,  and  fasten  a  thin  blade 
annulus  of  brass  over  them  as  a  safeguard.  By  adopting  a  smaller 
crown  to  the  posterior  flint  lens  much  useless  material,  labour,  and 
loss  of  light  are  avoided. 

The  same  mechanical  appliances  arc  adopted  as  those  belonging 
to  the  other  doublets,  viz.,  the  circular  plate  of  stops,  slipping  and 
instantaneous  shutters,  &c.  The  posterior  combination  Ls  very  con¬ 
vex,  so  that  it  is  advisable  to  protect  it  with  a  metal  cover  to  prevent 
injury  when  the  lens  is  not  in  use. 

1  am  constructing  a  very  portable  camera  specially  for  this  lens, 

■with  a  moveable  partition  for  stereoscopic  purposes.  It  will  be  well 
to  mention  that  those  portable  cameras  which  have  of  late  been 
employed  (say  8X4}  and  7£  X  4§)  will  answer  perfectly  well  with 
this  form  of  lens;  and  although  the  7}  X4}  camera  will  not  give  so 
large  an  angle,  yet  it  will  be  a  great  increase  over  the  present  existing 
forms  of  single  or  triple  lenses.  Thomas  Rob.-. 

2  &  3,  Featherstone-buildings,  Dec.  13,  1864. 

[The  photographic  world  is  under  obligations  to  Mr.  Ross  for  the 
generous  manner  in  which  he  has  thus  freely  and  fully  communicated 
the  construction  of  his  doublet  lens  without  trammelling  it  with  a 
patent. — Eds.] 


TANNIN  ] AND  GELATINE. 

With  reference  to  the  tanno-gelatine  process  for  diy  plates  Major 
Russell  unites : — 

“A  week  or  two  ago  there  appeared  hi  The  British  Journai.  o: 
Photography  an  answer  to  a  correspondent  who  had  been  mixing 
tannin  with  gelatine.  I  have  published  in  my  book  a  mctlmd  in 
which  both  can  be  used  very  easily  by  washing  off  the  tannin 
thoroughly  and  then  coating  with  gelatine.  A  half-grain  solution  of 
gelatine  applied  in  this  wray  makes  a  very  great  improvement  with  a 
collodion  which  does  not  develope  easily  otherwise. 

“The  plan  answers  well ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  the  gelatine 
gives  any  advantage  which  will  repay  one  for  the  extra  trouble  and 
the  chance  of  making  the  film  blister.  I  believe  that  tannin  may  l  o 
used  in  one  way  or  another  to  any  dry  method  (if  the  nitrate  1  o 
entirely  removed)  with  advantage,  as  it  makes  success  more  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  quality  of  the  collodion. ” 


COLLODIO-ALBUMEN,  or  taupenot  trocess.* 

At  our  last  meeting  I  was  requested  to  read  you  a  paper  on  the  mode 
in  winch  I  wrork  the  collodio-albumen  process.  I  do  so  this  evening 
with  great  pleasure;  but,  in  doing  so,  I  wish  you  to  understand  that 
I  do  not  profess  to  bring  anything  new  before  you.  The  process  w  Inch 
I  practice  is  the  same,  or  nearly  so,  as  that  described  some  years  nco 
by  Mr.  Mudd,  whose  excellent  results  you  all  know,  and  which  de¬ 
serve  of  the  process  being  more  generally  used.  Most  of  you.  no 
doubt,  will  be  no  wiser  when  I  have  done  :  but  I  think  there  are  some 
new  members  amongst  us  who  probably  may  derive  some  benefit. 

Clean  the  plates  with  old  collodion,  and  polish  with  a  perfectly  eh  a  n 
leather.  Before  pouring  on  the  collodion  wann  the  plates  1<  fore  a 
clear  fire,  twro  by  two,  and  put  the  clean  sides  face  to  face  tog.  I 
so  that  the  air,  dust,  and  moisture  may  be  excluded  from  the  surfae- . 
Tile  up  the  plates  you  intend  to  prepare  for  the  time  together,  so  th:  t 
the  whole  may  get  equally  warmed  all  over.  Allow  them  to  co<d  o 
nearly  the  temperature  of  the  room,  and  then  coat  with  collodion. 

This  precaution  before  the  collodiouising  may  seem  sup.  riluous  to 
many  of  you,  so  may  other  little  matters  which  I  shall  describe  to  yi tU 
presently.  I  admit  they  may  be  sometimes,  but  they  are  not  always. 
There  are  times  when  by  warming  these  plan  s  in  tie  above  manner 
it  prevents  blistering.  I  will  not  say  that  it  always  docs,  but  it  will 
do  so  very  often ;  audit  is  by  neglecting  these  precautions  we  g<  t 
less  regular  success,  and  thus  get  disgusted  with  8  1  which*  with 

proper  care.  Avill  almost  invariably  give  good  results.  The  reason 
whv  I  warm  the  plates  is  in  order  to  get  them  to  be  slightly  above  the 
temperature  of  the  operating  room,  so  that  there  is  no  chance  of  any 
moisture  being  condensed  on  the  plate  before  the  collodion  i-  poured 
on;  for  I  think  such  condensed  moisture  favours  the  format: 
that  great  enemy  in  this  beautiful  process— blisters. 

I  endeavour  always  to  use  a  mixture  of  old  and  new  collodion — not 
too  tliick.  I  always  have  a  mixture  of  about  three  parts  of  ether 
and  one  of  alcohoi  at  hand  to  dilute  the  collodion  when  it  gets  too 

•  Head  at  a  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society,  December  S,  I;CI. 
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thick,  It  should  frequently  be  filtered  or  allowed  to  settle  in  a  large 
stock-bottle,  else  bits  are  liable  to  get  on  the  plates.  Mr.  Wilson’s 
plan  of  filling  a  number  of  small  bottles,  and  using  only  a  part  of 
each,  is  a  very  good  one. 

After  pouring  on  the  collodion  allow  it  to  set  well,  and  not  until  then 
place  it  in  the  silver  bath. 

Nitrate  of  Silver  Bath. 


Pure  nitrate  of  silver  . 40  grains, 

Distilled  water  .  1  ounce, 


iodised  and  bromised  by  means  of  iodide  and  bromide  of  potassium 
or  ammonium  in  the  usual  way. 

Let  the  plate  remain  in  this  bath  about  five  minutes ;  then  wash 
well  in  a  dish  and  under  a  tap,  and  plunge  it  with  one  sweep  into  a 
dish  with  salt  and  water  (say  a  pinch  of  salt  to  half  the  dish  full  of 
water).  If  you  do  not  do  this  with  one  sweep,  you  get  a  line  across 
the  plate  just  where  the  liquid  was  allowed  to  stop.  Then  wash 
again  a  little  under  the  tap  or  a  dish,  drain  a  few  moments  whilst  in 
your  hand,  and  pour  over  the  albumen  three  or  four  times  on  and  off 
from  different  corners. 

The  albumen  is  prepared  as  follows : — 

The  white  of .  1  egg. 

Water  .  £  ounce. 

Iodide  of  potassium  or  ammonium  . 44  grains. 

Bromide  of  potassium  or  ammonium  .  2  „ 

Iodine  . . . Trace. 

Ammonia  .  10  drops. 

Before  adding  the  water  to  the  albumen,  dissolve  in  it  the  salts  and 
the  iodine  (sufficient  to  make  the  solution  a  sherry  colour),  then  add 
the  ammonia.  Beat  the  whole  up  to  a  thick  froth,  either  by  means 
of  a  wooden  fork,  by  shaking  in  a  bottle  with  broken  glass,  or,  best 
and  easiest,  with  Noton’s  albumen  beater.  After  allowing  this  to 
stand  for  some  hours  pour  off  the  clear  liquid,  which  is  now  ready 
for  use. 

The  plate,  when  coated  with  albumen,  is  placed  in  one  corner  and 
on  clean  blotting-paper,  face  side  against  a  wall ;  let  it  drain  on  this 
about  a  minute,  and  then  change  again  for  fresh  clean  blotting-paper. 
When  dry,  or  nearly  so,  bake  the  plate  in  your  hand  before  a  hot, 
bright  fire.  Other  means,  such  as  hot  water  pans  or  metal  plates 
heated  by  a  gas  flame,  may  be  resorted  to,  but  I  prefer  a  clean  fire. 

The  preparation  of  the  plates  up  to  this  stage  may,  if  necessary, 
be  conducted  by  diffused  daylight,  the  film  being  rendered  insensitive 
by  the  iodide  in  the  albumen ;  but  for  my  own  part  I  prefer  doing  it 
in  the  dark  room.  I  believe  it  prevents  stains  and  dirty  development. 

The  plates  may  now  be  stored  away  in  boxes  ready  for  the  last 
sensitising,  or  be  at  once  placed  in  the  aceto-nitrate  bath.  If  kept 
they  should  be  warmed  again  just  before  sensitising. 

Aceto-Nitrate  of  Silver  Bath. 


Pure  nitrate  of  silver  .  40  grains, 

Distilled  water . . .  1  ounce, 

Glacial  acetic  acid  .  \  drachm, 


iodised  and  bromised  by  means  of  iodide  and  bromide  of  potas¬ 
sium  or  ammonium. 

Allow  the  plate  to  remain  in  this  bath  about  five  minutes,  and, 
after  removing,  wash  it  well  under  a  tap  or  in  several  changes  of 
water  in  a  dish,  then  place  it  against  a  wall  on  clean  blotting-paper, 
which  should  be  changed  when  soaked  up  with  the  draining  water. 
They  will  speedily  dry,  when  they  are  ready  for  exposure. 

If  the  plates  are  required  to  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time — say 
for  months — a  very  excellent  plan  is  to  put  them  after  the  last  wash¬ 
ing  in  a  dish  with  salt  and  water,  then  wash  well  under  a  tap,  and 
lastly  pour  over  a  saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid,  and  let  them  dry 
against  the  wall.  This  plan  was  practised  last  summer  by  M. 
Hebert  and  Mr.  Young  with  great  success.  They  affirm  that 
plates  heated  in  this  manner  are  more  sensitive  ;  different  opinions 
are,  however,  held  on  this  point  by  others. 

The  exposure  required  for  collodio- albumen  plates  varies,  of  course, 
as  in  all  other  processes,  with  the  light  and  subject.  I  have  obtained 
good  pictures  with  an  exposure  of  fifteen  seconds,  and  I  have  given  as 
much  as  two  and  three  hours.  But,  on  an  average,  an  ordinary 
well  lit-up  subject  requires  from  three  to  ten  minutes  for  a  stereo¬ 
scopic  picture.  The  right  time  can  only  be  learned  by  experience. 

Development. 

The  beauty  of  a  Taupenot  plate  over  all  other  dry  processes  is  in 
allowing  itself  to  be  humoured  to  an  extraordinary  extent  in  the 
development.  Under  or  over-exposed  plates,  if  treated  with  proper 
care,  can  always  be  brought  out  to  give  fair  results.  Although,  of 
course,  it  is  always  desirable  to  give  the  proper  exposure,  yet  there 
are  times  when  one  may  err  or  not  be  able  to  give  sufficient ;  it  is  in 
such  cases  where  the  process  is  so  valuable. 


Pvrogallic  Solution 

Pyrogallic  acid . 

Water  . 

Silver  Solution. 


Nitrate  of  silver  .  10  grains. 

Citric  acid .  20  ,, 

Glacial  acetic  acid  .  1  draclnn. 

Water  .  1  ounce. 


Hold  the  plate  on  a  pneumatic  holder,  or  place  it  on  a  levelling  stand. 
Wet  it  all  over,  and  pour  the  plain  pyrogallic  solution  on  and  oil 
until  all  the  details  are  well  out.  If  the  plate  be  properly  exposed, 
all  will  be  out  in  a  few  minutes,  but  if  under-exposed,  it  may  be 
hours,  or  even  days ;  and  in  such  cases  the  plate  may  be  placed  in 
a  dish  with  the  pyrogallic  solution — covering  it  up  to  avoid  dust— 
and  occasionally  examined. 

When  all  the  details  are  out,  wash  the  plate,  and  add  a  drop  or  twr 
of  the  silver  solution  to  the  pyrogallic.  The  details  will  now  gradu¬ 
ally  get  stronger  and  more  defined  by  transmission.  Add  a  few  more 
drops  of  silver,  and  increase  this  more  and  more  until  the  negative  if 
of  the  strength  required. 

Plates  which  have  been  salted  and  treated  with  gallic  acid  must 
have  a  drop  or  two  of  silver  added  to  the  pyrogallic  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  development,  or  soon  after,  to  get  the  details  out. 

Fix  in  hyposulphite  of  soda,  slightly  acidified ;  wash  well,  dry,  an< 
varnish. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  wish  to  caution  you  to  observe  in  all  yam 
operations  the  greatest  cleanliness,  and  never  allow,  by  any  chance 
any  foreign  ingredient  to  intrude  under,  in,  or  upon,  the  surface  of  tin 
sensitive  film.  Let  the  materials  you  use  be  of  the  best  and  purest 
qualities,  and  success  is  certain.  H.  Petschleii. 


2  or  3  grains 
1  ounco. 


HART'S  UNIVERSAL  APPARATUS  FOR  RECOVERING 
SILVER  FROM  WASTE  SOLUTIONS. 


[The  following  is  the  account  of  the  apparatus  for  effecting  the  sepa 
ration  of  silver  and  gold  from  hyposulphites  and  other  solutions 
which  was  made  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Hart  at  the  last  meeting  of  tin 
London  Photographic  Society,  and  which  was  referred  to  in  on 
report  of  the  proceedings  on  that  occasion. — Eds.] 

The  short  communication  which  I  have  the  honour  of  submitting  fi 
your  notice  this  evening  is  a  description  of  the  model  now  before  you 
I  made  it  some  twelve  months  since  for  the  purpose  of  separating  th 
silver  and  gold  from  my  hyposulphite  fixing  and  other  solutions  in; 
precipitated  by  chloride  of  sodium.  (I  would  here  remark  tha 
hydrochloric  acid  is  much  to  be  preferred  in  the  place  of  coinmoi 
salt,  as  generally  used,  for  the  precipitation  of  chloride  of  silver  ii 
washing  waters  previous  to  toning  and  fixing,  seven  cubic  centimetre 
being  sufficient  for  each  sheet  of  paper  as  usually  sensitised.)  Durinj 
that  time  it  has  worked  with  great  satisfaction,  and  I  now  bring  i 
before  you,  thinking  it  would  be  interesting  and  profitable  to  tb 
members  and  photographic  public  at  large. 

In  the  first  place  we  have  the  tray  on  which  the  solutioi 
are  poured  and  run  into  the  precipitating  compartment.  O 
removing  the  outside  case  we  have  turo  chambers  disclosed,  and 
filtering  "apparatus  I  have  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  precipitate 
formed°  In  the.  smaller  compartment  I  arrange  a  voltaic  pair  o 
plates  in  such  a  manner  that  the  cathode  shall  be  on  the  partitioi 
separating  the  larger  from  the  smaller  chamber,  which  we  chaig' 
with  a  solution  of  one  part,  by  weight,  of  sulphuric  acid  to  fifteen  o 
water.  On  the  other  side  of  the  partition  and  in  the  precipitatui, 
chamber  an  anode  of  zinc  is  placed,  and  opposite— in  the  solution  t 
be  electrolysed— its  corresponding  cathode.  The  two  pair  are  the: 
connected,  and  the  electrolysis  commences. 

It  is  important  that  the  anode  in  the  precipitating  chamber  be  o 
zinc— for  this  reason,  that  on  testing  the  solution  run  off  from  th 
filter  with  sulphide  of  sodium,  after  a  few  hours’  action,  any  zinc  n 
solution  would  not  mislead,  as  it  is  the  only  metal  which  lias  a  wlut 
sulphide,  and  the  non-appearance  of  a  black  or  brownish-black  pre 
cipitate  indicates  the  silver  being  a  11  thrown  down.  The  filter  i 
then  set  in  action  by  removing  the  compression  clip,  and  the  useies 

solution  run  off.  ,  .  ,  ,  »  , 

The  average  tune  for  the  complete  process  is  about  twenty-ion 

k°Wlien  the  accumulations  of  precipitates  begin  to  impede  the  actio 
of  the  filter,  they  can  be  washed  into  an  ordinal  y  funnel  filter,  t 
drain  and  dry  for  the  reducing  to  the  metallic  state. 

The  sulphide  of  zinc  formed  and  mixed  with  the  sulphide  ot  stive 
can  be  removed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  but  I  think  it  would  be  bette 
left  to  the  reducer  to  separate. 
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)ME  REMARKS  ON  STEREOSCOPIC  VISION  AND  ON 
THE  STEREOSCOPE.* 


False  or  Strained  Perspective. 
jiEPARATORY  to  giving  an  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  appear- 
;ce  of  over-relief  or  strained  stereoscopic  effect  which  some  stereo- 
iphs  present,  I  shall  give  a  short  exposition  of  the  analogous 
feet  named  “  strained  perspective.” 


FIQ.  2. 


'fig.  2  let  L  represent  the  ordinary  inches  lens  of  a  camera ;  and 
impose  ABDE,  or  A'  B'  D'  E',  an  E-sliaped  frame  set  up  to  be 
i  lied  on  the  plate  a  e.  Let  us  imagine  this  frame  to  be  at  such  a 
usiderable  distance  (=  C  L  from  the  lens)  that  its  focal  distance 
j  ’  may  he  taken = 4%  inches.  Further,  let  A  B  =  B  D  — D  E=CL, 
s.that,  in  the  photograph  a  e,  the  intervals  a  b,  be,  c  d,  will  all  he 
dial  to  one  another — a  representing  A;  b,  B,  &c.  Now  it  is  evident 
fit  if  the  eye  were  placed  at  L,  and  the  image  a  e  were  looked  at,  it 
ijuld  necessarily  present  an  accurate  representation  of  the  object — 
l  it  is,  in  true  perspective— since  each  pencil  of  light  would  enter  the 
Ci  at  the  same  angle  from  the  photograph  as  the  corresponding 
]  icil  from  the  object  would  enter  were  the  eye  turned  to  it ;  thus 
tj!  ray  a  L  enters  the  eye  at  the  same  angle  which  A  L  would  have 
die  had  the  eye  been  turned  towards  the  object ;  and  so  also  of  the 
4er  rays  and  pencils. 

But  let  us  now  change  this  arrangement.  Let  the  picture  ae  be 
( served  at  a  distance  twice  as  great,  or  nine  inches  from  the  eye,  as 
*>wn  in  Jig.  3. 


FIQ.  3. 


: lW  file  point  A  must  be  found  on  the  prolongation  of  the  line  L  a, 
on  the  prolongation  of  L  b,  and  so  on.  The  actual  appearance  of 
object  is  not  absolutely  fixed  by  the  perspective,  but  is  modified 
I  the  nature  of  the  object  and  the  preconceived  ideas  of  it.  The 

•  ove  law  is  the  only  one  given  by  the  perspective.  Hence,  if  we 

•  ow  that  the  object  is  rectangular,  and  the  shading  and  other  cir- 
« instances  do  not  interfere  with  the  effect  of  this  idea,  we  shall  see 
!  i  frame  as  though  it  were  of  the  elongated  form  ABDE,  A  E 
Hding  its  true  relation  to  B  D.  But,  generally,  in  cases  of  strained 
lrspective  the  idea  conveyed  will  not  be  of  this  extreme  character, 
it  modified  as  shown  by  A  B'  D'  E — that  is,  instead  of  the  relation 
1 A  E  to  B  D  being  'given  truly,  and  the  whole  error  accumulated 

•  the  ratio  of  A  B  to  B  D.,  we  shall  have  both  of  these  ratios 
:  idered  incorrect ;  thus  the  nearest  height  A  E  will  appear  magni- 

•  d  compared  with  the  more  distant  B'  D',  and  the  relief  or  ratio  of 
B'  to  the  height  will  still  be  too  great,  though  more  moderate  than 
fore.  Many  photographic  portraits  could  be  pointed  to  as  illus- 
ding  this,  the  distorted  appearance  resulting  from  the  focal 
igth  of  the  lens  by  which  they  have  been  produced  being  consider* 
ly  less  than  the  distance  at  which  they  are  usually  inspected. 

We  see,  then,  that  strained  perspective  will  be  cured  by  arrange- 
-nts  which  cause  the  imaged  objects  in  the  picture  to  subtend  the 
me  angles  with  the  real  objects  when  looked  at  direct. 


*  Continued  from  page  499, 
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Means  by  which  we  Judge  of  Distance. 

We  have/onr  means  of  judging  distance : — 

1st.  —  By  the  parallax  of  the  eyes,  or  stereoscopic  effect. 

2nd. — By  the  focal  adjustment  of  the  eye. 

3rd.— By  perspective  effect,  combined*  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
dimensions  of  intervening  objects. 

4th.— By  the  weakening  of  the  tints  of  colour-  by  distance, 

The  first  and  second  means  of  estimating  distances  arc  very  perfect 
in  so  far  as  judging  the  relative  distances  of  objects  within  a  nvnh  ate 
range.  That  they  are  not  difficult  to  deceive  m  their  apprariation  «  f 
absolute  distances  is  shown  by  the  receding  and  approaching  ap 
ance  of  the  figures  tin-own  upon  the  translucent  screen  of  the 
phantasmagoria  apparatus. 

When  the  distances  are  considerable  we  are  dependent  altogether 
upon  the  latter  two  means;  and  the  4th  is  an  exceedingly  untrust¬ 
worthy  servant,  and  frequently  the  only  one  left  open  to  om  on  — ;i 
for  instance,  when  one  distant  range  of  hills  has  the  base  and  all  the 
intermediate  objects  obscured  from  our  view  bv  a  small  hill  or  ri  in- 
ground  in  our  neighbourhood.  On  a  clear  day,  when  the  air  is 
saturated  with  moisture — just  before  a  shower — and  all  the  de¬ 
tailed  markings  come  out  sharply  to  the  eye,  this  distant  range  may 
appear  but  a  few  hundred  yards  farther  away  than  the  nearer  hill, 
instead  of,  as  it  may  be,  ten  miles  off.  Bat  it  may  be  said  that,  iii 
such  circumstances,  even  the  last  means  of  judging  distance  ha  ■, 
denied  us,  since  we  have  supposed  the  dimming  effects  of  distance 
absent;  but  we  have  only  assumed  an  instance  which  frequently  occurs 
of  this  servant  refusing  to  do  his  duty.  At  other  times  lie' acts  so 
unequally  that  in  many  cases  it  would  be  better  to  discard  him.  if  we 
could,  altogether.  The  deceptions  thus  played  are  sometimes  the 
means  of  producing  disaster.  The  captain  of  the  homeward-bound 
ship,  coming  from  a  foreign  station  where  he  has  become  accustomed 
to  an  atmosphere  of  peculiar  clearness,  cannot  form  correct  estimates 
of  the  distances  in  our  foggy  latitudes,  and  so  the  ship  is  all'  n  1 
to  strike  on  the  rocks  which  a  few  minutes  before  appeared  to  his 
eyes  as  though  miles  away. 

That  the  two  last  means  of  judging  distance  do  act  very  perfectly 
when  they  are  both  properly  present,  is  shown  by  the  wonderful 
effects  sometimes  produced  by  the  landscape  painter;  and  tl.at  we 
sometimes  credit  to  stereoscopic  effect  much  that  is  due  to  p.  i.-q . .  - 
tive  alone,  or  to  these  two  last  means  combined,  is  strikingly  shown 
by  putting  into  the  stereoscope,  not  a  stereoscopic  pair  of  pictures, 
but  two  landscape  views  printed  from  the  same  negative.  The 
beautiful  effect  wliich  results  has  often  been  misnamed  stereoscopic  ; 
but  it  is  principally  due  to  the  perspective  merits  of  the  picture  ex¬ 
hibited  in  a  manner  that  deprives  us  in  some  degree  of  certifying  to 
ourselves  that  it  is  drawn  on  a  plane  surface. 

True  stereoscopic  effect,  as  seen  by  the  eyes  in  nature,  is  only 
strongly  marked  in  looking  at  comparatively  near  objects.  "We 
cannot  assign  a  distance  at  which  it  may  be  said  altogether  to  fail, 
because  its  effect  is  of  most  gradually  decreased  importance,  and 
theoretically  extends  to  all  distances;  but  we  may  venture  to  say 
that  the  power  of  judging  between  two  distances  is  readily  deceived 
when  the  objects  aro  two  or  three  hundred  feet  distant,  and  tln-ir 
relative  distances  do  not  differ  by  more  than  ten  feet. 

(To  be  continued.)  R.  II.  Bow,  C.E. 


ON  THE  TANNIN  PROCESS.* 

The  tannin  process  was  first  described  about  three  years  since  in  tl  ' 
sixth  edition  of  Hardwich’s  Fhotographic  Chemistry.  Its  merits  were 
quickly  discovered,  and  it  soon  came  into  general  use.  The  author. 
Major  Russell,  has  been  most  untiring  in  his  exertions  to  perfect  it ;  and 
in  his  book  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  in  his  numerous  contributions  to  the 
photographic  journals,  he  has  laboured  hard  to  remove  the  difficult' s  to 
its  successful  practice.  The  result  is  that  the  process  has  gradually 
placed  most  others,  and  at  the  present  time  it  may  be  considered  the  m  st 
popular  method  of  producing  dry  plates.  Like  every  process  that  has 
had  general  recognition,  there  has  been  a  desire  to  improve  it ;  hence  a 
variety  of  modifications,  alterations,  additions,  and  variations  of  tho 
original  formula.  These  have  often  consisted  in  adding  some  Other  sub¬ 
stance  to  the  tannin,  to  improve  its  original  goodness.  M\  ith  this  view, 
honoy,  malt,  glycerine,  albumen,  gum,  sugar,  gallic  acid,  pyro gallic  acid, 
and  many  other  substances  have  been  proposed.  'MS  ithout  calling  in 
question  the  propriety  of  these  additions,  I  propose  to  invito  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  merits  of  the  original  process  in  its  primitive  simplicity. 

The  process  has  pleased  me  very  much  by  its  simplicity  and  certainty: 
it  has  also  another  recommendation,  namely,  that,  except  the  solutions 
of  tannin  and  carbonate  of  ammonia — both  of  which  are  easily  made,  and 
will  keep  any  time — there  are  no  chemicals  required  hut  such  as  are 
-  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  London  Photographic  Society,  December  0,  lf«’4. 
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necessary  for  the  ordinary  wet  collodion.  There  is  no  getting  a  lot  of 
unusual  things  about  you  just  when  you  want  to  prepare  your  plates,  no 
beating  up  of  white  of  egg,  nO  dissolving  of  gelatine,  no  sending  out  for 
this  or  that  which  you  may  not  obtain ;  the  ordinary  materials  indis¬ 
pensable  for  amateur  or  professional  work  can  at  once  be  used  without 
preparation. 

The  collodion  I  have  employed  has  been  such  as  is  fitted  for  ordinary 
negative  portraits ;  that  made  by  myself,  containing  four  grains  of  an 
iodide  to  one  grain  of  a  bromide,  has  answered  well.  I  have  also  used 
Mawson’s,  both  alone  and  mixed  with  my  own,  with  equally  good  effect. 

I  think  any  good  commercial  bromo-iodised  collodion  will  answer,  pro¬ 
vided  it  works  well  in  the  wet  process,  and  gives  a  dense  creamy  film. 

I  confess  to  a  partiality  for  creamy  films,  in  the  wet  as  well  as  in  the  dry 
process.  I  think  they  are  exempt  from  many  of  the  evils  to  which  more 
transparent  films  are  prone.  I  am  aware  that,  in  expressing  my  approval 
of  a  collodion  containing  a  much  larger  proportion  of  iodide  than  bro¬ 
mide,  I  am  at  variance  with  those  advanced  workers  in  tannin,  Major 
Russell,  the  late  and  esteemed  Mr.  Glover,  and  Mr.  Sayce  ;  but  I  know 
these  gentlemen  will  exonerate  me  when  I  say  that  I  do  not  urge  my 
mode  of  working  as  being  better  than  theirs,  but  that  I  am  only  narrat¬ 
ing  my  own  experience.  I  am  quite  open  to  correction,  and  desirous  of 
information.  As  yet  I  have  not  experimentally  compared  the  results  of 
an  almost  exclusively  bromised  collodion,  such  as  these  gentlemen  use, 
with  the  usual  bromo-iodised  one  employed  by  myself.  I  hope  to  have 
that  pleasure,  when,  if  I  am  convinced  of  its  superiority,  I  will  ■willingly 
abandon  my  present  practice  ;  but,  in  passing,  I  must  confess  that  I  am 
not  prepossessed  with  my  few  attempts  with  an  exclusively  bromised 
collodion. 

I  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  use  any  coating  of  gelatine  or  India- 
rubber  to  my  plates  before  collodionising,  as  the  films  have  remained  in¬ 
tact  during  all  the  neeessary  washings.  I  simply  coat  my  plate  in  the 
usual  manner,  using  a  pneumatic  holder,  and  allowing  the  collodion  to 
flow  to  all  the  corners.  When  the  film  is  set,  the  plate  is  immersed  in 
the  usual  thirty  or  thirty-five-grain  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  such  as  is  pre¬ 
pared  for  taking  portrait  negatives.  The  bath  is  faintly  acid.  I  have 
prepared  plates  in  a  bath  containing  as  much  as  one  drop  of  strong  nitric 
acid  to  each  ounce  of  solution  ;  and,  though  I  did  not  gain  the  advantage 
I  sought  in  the  experiment,  I  am  not  aware  that  the  plates  prepared  in 
the  bath  were  any  the  worse  for  the  extra  quantity  of  acid.  From  this  I 
conclude  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  acid  may  be  present  in  the  bath 
without  being  prejudicial  to  the  dry  plate. 

The  plate  is  allowed  to  remain  the  usual  time  in  the  bath.  When 
sensitised,  and  all  apparent  greasiness  removed,  it  is  taken  and  immersed 
in  a  dipping-bath  of  distilled  water.  In  this  it  is  allowed  to  remain  until 
another  plate  is  sensitised,  then  washed  for  about  sixty  seconds  under  the 
tap,  next  flowed  over  with  a  fifteen-grain  solution  of  tannin,  and  in  this 
state  set  aside  to  dry. 

These  operations,  thus  easily  described,  are  almost  as  easily  performed; 
yet  a  few  words  in  explanation  will  be  in  place.  If,  instead  of  putting 
the  plate  in  distilled  water  when  it  comes  from  the  bath,  it  be  washed 
direct  under  the  tap,  it  will  certainly  not  turn  out  satisfactory,  as  there 
will  be  an  irregular  formation  of  chloride  and  carbonate  of  silver  in  and 
on  the  film.  Immersion  in  a  dish  of  common  water  will  not  be  much 
better ;  but  by  first  soaking  the  plate  in  distilled  water  the  greater  part 
of  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  dissolved  out,  and  the  remaining  washing  can 
be  done  by  common  water.  It  is  well  to  change  the  distilled  water  from 
time  to  time ;  how  often  depends  on  the  size  and  number  of  the  plates, 
us  well  as  on  the  quantity  of  distilled  water  employed.  In  sensitising  my 
usual  size  plates,  10  by  10, 1  change  the  water,  about  eighty  ounces,  for 
every  six  plates. 

I  have  said,  wash  the  plates  for  sixty  seconds  under  the  tap  after  coming 
from  the  distilled  water.  You  may  say,  why  sixty  seconds  only  ?  and 
why  not  longer  ? 

Well,  I  do  not  find  any  advantage  in  prolonged  or  excessive  washing, 
but  often  a  disadvantage ;  it  is  sufficient  if  the  plate  be  washed  enough. 
If  the  plate  be  insufficiently  washed  when  the  tannin  solution  is  poured 
on,  the  film  will  turn  brown.  The  first  place  where  this  browning  takes 
place  is  at  the  thickened  edge  of  the  film,  where  the  collodion  was  poured 
off.  This  is  the  place  to  look  to  judge  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  washing. 
If  this  portion  of  the  film  keep  its  pure  colour  it  is  washed  enough ;  if 
it  turn  brown  more  washing  is  necessary,  and  very  probably  the  dis¬ 
tilled  water  requires  changing.  If  this  browning  be  confined  to  the 
thickened  film  on  the  edge,  the  plate  may  be  safely  used ;  but  not  so  if 
the  colour  has  extended  over  the  film. 

The  evil  tendency  of  overwashing  is  to  produce  fog.  This  is  a  state¬ 
ment  for  which  one  is  scarcely  prepared.  That  deficiency  of  washing 
should  produce  fog  seems  feasible ;  but  that  excess  of  washing  should 
cause  it  appears  very  singular.  Yet  sufficient  testimony  of  independent 
workers  has  accumulated  to  consider  this  point  settled — that  is,  so  long  as 
a  collodion  is  used  containing  a  bromide.  Major  Russell  has  given  an 
ingenious  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  correct  explanation  of  this  circumstance, 
and  to  those  who  are  specially  interested,  I  refer  them  to  the  Major’s 
recently-published  articles  on  the  subject;  but,  as  the  discussion  of  it  can 
be  disponsed  with  on  this  occasion,  I  pass  on  with  the  recommendation 
not  to  wash  tho  plates  longer  than  is  necessary,  to  prevent  browning  of 
the  film  on  the  application  of  the  tannin. 

I  have  named  a  fifteen-grain  solution  of  tannin ;  it  is  probable  that 


other  degrees  of  strength  may  at  times  be  desirable;  but  having  suc¬ 
ceeded  so  well  with  this  strength,  I  have  thought  it  good  to  adhere  to  it.  I 
I  have  found  samples  of  tannin  differ,  not  only  in  solubility,  but  in  other  I 
qualities ;  I  therefore  suggest,  when  things  do  not  work  well,  to  try  a  | 
different  sample  of  tannin.  It  is  important  that  the  tannin  solution  |i 
should  soak  well  into  the  film,  so  that  all  parts  are  equally  imbued  with  | 
it :  unless  this  be  done,  there  will  be  marks  and  stainB  in  the  negative.  I  I 
have  generally  held  the  plate  with  a  pneumatic  holder,  and  poured  on  the 
solution,  allowing  the  first  portion  to  flow  off,  carrying  with  it  tho  surface 
water ;  a  second  portion  has  then  been  poured  on,  which  I  have  allowed 
to  flow  backwards  and  forwards  until  I  have  thought  it  incorporated  with 
the  film.  More  recently  I  have  adopted  tho  plan  of  immersing  the  plato  \ 
in  a  dish  containing  the  solution  of  tannin,  and  allowing  it  to  remain  I 
soaking  until  the  next  plate  was  ready.  J3y  this  means  all  risk  of  stains 
and  draining-marks  are  avoided.  I  intend  trying  a  dipping-bath,  as 
being  a  very  convenient  mode  of  immersing ;  and  I  think  tho  tannin  so-  jj 
lution  may  be  used  indefinitely  by  occasionally  strengthening  and  filter¬ 
ing  it. 

I  have  tried  washing  off  tho  tannin  before  drying  tho  plato,  but  have 
not  been  so  well  satisfied  with  the  nature  of  the  image.  I  have  therofore  j 
returned  to  the  original  instructions  of  allowing  the  tannin  to  dry  on  the  1 
plate. 

I  have  not  used  artificial  means  for  drying.  The  plates  aro  prepared 
in  my  dark  room  in  the  evening,  and,  resting  on  folds  of  blotting-paper,  ! 
either  in  the  rack  or  against  tho  wall,  remain  unmolested  till  the  morn¬ 
ing,  when  they  are  found  to  be  dry.  The  edges  aro  then  varnished,  I 
about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  all  round,  with  the  common  asplialte  black  I 
varnish  used  for  glass  positives,  which  answers  remarkably  well. 

The  plate  is  now  ready  for  exposure  ;  and  to  the  natural  question  that  l 
may  now  arise,  “  How  long  will  it  keep  ?  ”  I  can  only  give  tho  innocent  ! 
answer,  “  I  don’t  know.” 

I  have  ordinarily  used  the  plates  soon  after  being  prepared,  say  within 
a  week  or  ten  days ;  and  the  longest  time  I  have  kept  them  has  been 
about  six  weeks.*  To  that  time  they  were  quite  perfect,  and  I  know  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  keep  much  longer. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  zinc  or  mahogany  is  the  best  to  keep  them  in ; 
but  I  have  used  only  the  regular  deal  plate-boxes,  and  I  am  not  aware 
that  1  have  suffered  by  tho  practice. 

With  respect  to  the  time  required  for  exposure  in  the  camera,  I  am  ; 
sorry  I  cannot  say,  as  some  have  done,  “  Give  the  same  as  for  wet  I 
plates.”  I  have  tried  them  many  times  against  wet  collodion,  and  with 
alkaline  development  they  have  required  twice  tho  exposure  of  the  wet  I 
plates  developed  with  iron  ;  if  developed  with  acid  pyro.  they  required  j 
six  times  the  amount  of  exposure.  I  always  have  in  view  the  kind  of  j 
development  I  intend  to  use  when  I  expose  ;  and  I  like  to  give  as  long  as 
I  can  to  each  subject,  knowing  that,  while  over-exposure  may  be  modi¬ 
fied,  there  is  no  remedy  for  under-exposure.  When  the  conditions  per¬ 
mit  I  prefer  to  continue  the  exposure  long  enough  to  suit  the  acid  pyro. 
developer  ;  but  when  I  cannot  do  this,  and  quickness  is  essential,  I  then 
give  as  long  as  I  can  in  the  camera.  I  use  the  alkaline  pyro.  developer,  j 
and — hope  for  the  best.  It  is  not  always  necessary  that  a  person  should  j 
work  quick  ;  there  are  many  subjects  to  which  you  can  give  five  minutes 
just  as  well  as  you  can  give  one.  When  a  picture  is  under-exposed,  an; 
we  try  to  make  it  up  by  developing,  I  look  on  the  developer  as  being 
over-taxed — as  being  called  on  to  do  not  only  its  own  work,  but  somt 
part  that  light  ought  to  have  done  too.  No  wonder,  then,  that  th  j 
developer  fads.  I  think  it  better  to  proportionally  distribute  the  laboui 
allowing  the  light  to  do  its  full  share.  I  think  it  lamentable  to  put  th  : 
sun  on  short  time,  or  the  plate  on  short  commons.  I  sympathise  strong!  j 
with  a  photographer  when  I  see  him  struggling  with  an  under-expose 
plate,  pouring  his  developer  off  and  on,  anxiously  staring  into  the  deej  j 
shadows  for  the  detail  that  won’t  come,  and  dreading  the  fog  that ! 
generally  does. 

I  employ  Dallmeyer’s  triplet  lenses  for  my  out-door  work,  using  as  j 
small  stops  as  circumstances  will  permit.  My  exposures  have  varied  con¬ 
siderably  with  the  negatives  before  you,  the  average  being  about  five! 
minutes,  using  a  No.  2  triple  and  a  medium  stop.  One  negative  is  here 
taken  with  a  No.  1  triple  that  had  only  thirty  seconds ;  and  a  print  h 
here  from  another,  a  No.  4  triple,  that  had  fifteen  minutes ;  but  the 
thirty-second  picture  was  assisted  by  alkaline  development,  and  the 
fifteen-minute  one  had  acid  pyro.  The  quick  developer  was  thus  used 
for  the  short  exposure,  and  the  slow  one  for  the  long  exposure.  Where 
circumstances  will  allow  I  think  it  good  to  use  two  plates  to  each  view. 
Not  only  are  you  more  sure  of  having  at  least  one  good  plate,  but,  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  different  nature  of  the  two  developers,  an  error 
of  exposure  may  be  corrected  in  developing  the  second  plate. 

As  the  plates  develope  quickly*,  any  convenient  method  may  be  used  to 
hold  them.  They  may  be  held  in  the  hand,  placed  on  a  levelling-stand, 
or  a  pneumatic  holder  with  a  handle  may  be  used.  This  latter  is  my 
method.  Wet  the  plate  well,  so  as  to  moisten  the  film  ;  and  if  the  plate 
has  received  the  minimum  of  exposure,  proceed  to  develope  it  by  the 
alkaline  method.  Make  up  a  solution  of — 


Carbonate  of  ammonia . . . .  40  grains. 

Distilled  water  . .  20  ounces. 


Filter,  and  it  is  ready  for  use ;  and  it  will  keep  indefinitely.  Pour  suffi- 
e'ent  over  the  wetted  plate  to  amply  cover.  After  flowing  over,  return 
the  solution  to  the  developing-glass,  and  while  there  add  to  each  fluid 
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i  ounce  about  as  much  dry  pyrogallic  acid  as  will  lie  on  a  shilling  ;  it  will 
dissolve  immediately,  and  will  not  need  filtering.  Return  the  solution 
containing  the  dissolved  pyro.  to  the  plate,  and  the  image  will  quickly 
reveal  itself.  Allow  the  developing  to  go  on  till  the  details  are  seen  by 
reflected  light ;  for,  on  looking  through,  scarcely  anything  will  be  visible. 
Wash  the  plate  well,  and  proceed  to  intensify.  This  is  done  in  the  usual 
manner,  with  the  acid  solution  of  pyrogallic,  to  which  is  added,  at  the 
time  of  using,  a  few  drops  of  (say)  a  ten-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver.  The  following  are  serviceable  solutions  for  use : — 


Pyrogallic  acid .  2  grains. 

Citric  acid .  1  grain. 

Distilled  water .  1  ounce. 

°r, 

Pyrogallic  acid .  1  grain. 

Glacial  acetic  acid  .  |  drachm. 

Distilled  water  .  1  ounce. 


■ 


i 


After  the  alkaline  pyro.  has  been  well  washed  away  pour  over  the  plate 
sufficient  of  the  acid  pyro.  solution  to  cover  it ;  do  this  before  adding  the 
silver  to  it ;  the  alkali  that  may  remain  in  the  film  will  thus  be  neutral¬ 
ised.  Return  the  solution  to  the  developing  glass,  add  a  few  drops  of  the 
silver  solution,  and  proceed  with  the  intensifying.  The  previously  weak 
image  will  quickly  change  into  a  strong  and  vigorous  one.  It  is  advisa¬ 
ble  not  to  make  the  image  too  dense  in  this  stage,  but  to  defer  some  por¬ 
tion  of  the  intensifying  till  after  the  fixing  in  the  hyposulphite.  The 
fixing  and  successive  washing  completed,  the  plate  had  better  be  exa¬ 
mined,  and  the  little  additional  intensity  required  given  in  diffused  white 
light.  I  attach  importance  to  this  recommendation,  as  a  great  deal  of  the 
actinic  density  of  these  dry  plates  depends  not  so  much  on  the  quantity 
of  the  deposit  as  on  the  colour,  and  this  cannot  be  definitely  known  till 
the  plate  is  fixed. 

If  the  plate  has  had  what  we  may  term  the  normal  exposure,  it  requires 
only  to  be  well  wetted,  and  either  of  the  above  acid  solutions  of  pyro.,  to 
which  at  the  time  of  using  a  few  drops  of  the  silver  solution  are  added, 
to  be  flowed  over  the  plate,  and  the  development  will  proceed  almost  as 
quickly  as  in  a  wet  plate. 

It  is  desirable,  in  the  first  instance,  to  bring  out  the  image  with  the 
least  quantity  of  silver  solution.  The  development  can  then  be  prolonged 
till  all  the  deepest  details  are  out,  without  the  highest  light  becoming 
intense.  When  the  image  is  thus  all  developed,  then  is  the  time  to  add 
more  silver  and  proceed  with  the  intensifying — never,  however,  continuing 
it  to  the  full  extent,  but  leaving  the  final  touches  to  be  given  after  fixing. 
If  the  picture  appear  over-exposed,  the  greater  part  of  the  intensifying 
should  be  done  after  fixing ;  but  if  under-exposed,  then  a3  much  intensity 
as  can  safely  be  given  should  be  done  before  fixing,  because  intensifying 
after  has  a  tendency  to  increase  the  contrasts  in  the  picture. 

The  negative,  thus  duly  intensified,  has  only  to  be  dried  and  varnished, 
and  it  is  ready  for  printing. 

These  negatives  have  always  a  more  or  less  veiled  or  slightly  foggy 
appearance.  This  is  only  seen  by  looking  at  them  :  on  looking  through, 
the  shadows  are  quite  pure  and  transparent. 

I  look  on  the  development  as  being  by  far  the  most  important  part  of 
the  process,  and  the  one  in  which  there  is  the  greatest  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  judgment.  It  was  the  reproach  of  the  tannin  process  in  its 
earlj"  days  that  all  the  pictures  were  of  wiry  hardness.  My  experience 
shows  that  there  is  no  necessary  reason  why  the  picture  should  be  hard. 
If  the  exposure  be  sufficient,  it  is  all  a  question  of  development.  The 
first  object  is  to  get  out  all  the  picture  in  the  deepest  shades  before  any 
strong  density  is  produced  in  the  high  lights.  This  done,  the  intensify¬ 
ing  can  be  calmly  proceeded  with.  When,  as  in  the  old-fashioned  way, 
the  developing  and  intensifying  were  conducted  simultaneously,  there  was 
always  a  danger  of  making  the  high  lights  too  intense  before  the  details 
were  brought  out  in  the  shades.  If,  however,  only  the  weak  image  be 
first  produced,  then  the  manipulator  has  it  quite  under  control  whether 
he  shall  produce  a  soft  or  a  hard  picture  ;  for  (if  the  exposure  be  enough) 
all  weak  pictures  are  soft  pictures,  and  it  is  only  as  they  are  made  too 
intense  that  they  become  hard.  The  exercise  of  judgment  is  required  to 
know  how  far  to  go,  so  as  to  secure  vigour  without  losing  softness. 
When  using  the  alkaline  developer,  there  is  no  fear  of  the  first  or  purely 
developing  stage  being  past ;  for  the  developer,  no  matter  how  long  in 
reason  you  keep  it  on,  will  only  make  a  weak  thin  image  ;  it  is  in  develop¬ 
ing  with  acid  pyro.  and  silver  the  error  may  be  made.  If,  however,  only  a 
very  little  silver  be  added  to  the  developer,  and  patience  be  used,  almost  as 
weak  an  image  may  be  produced  by  acid  pyro.  and  silver  as  by  carbonate 
of  ammonia  and  pyro.  A  well-developed  weak  image  being  obtained  by 
either  means,  all  the  elements  of  a  soft  yet  brilliant  picture  arc  secured, 
the  rest  being  the  exercise  of  skill  in  intensifying. 

By  attention  to  these  points  hard  pictures  may  be  avoided,  and  soft 
ones  secured,  not  only  by  the  tannin,  but,  I  believe,  by  ever}'  other  dry 
process. 

A  few  words  may  here  be  said  as  to  the  merits  of  acid  and  alkaline  de¬ 
velopment.  I  consider  alkaline  development  to  be  a  very  valuable  dis¬ 
covery,  enabling  us  to  bring  out  an  image  with  certainly  less  than  one 
half  the  exposure  otherwise  required.  This  materially  increases  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  dry  plates,  and  opens  out  untrodden  paths  of  photographic  dis- 
j  covery.  The  images  produced  by  this  means  seem  every  bit  as  perfect  as 
[  by  the  acid  method ;  in  fact,  when  the  plates  are  done,  I  cannot  tell  the 


one  from  the  other.  I  use  the  two  plans  according  1  •  for> 

while  distinctly  recognising  the  value  of  the  alkalir.  r,  I  by  no 

means  pin  my  faith  to  its  exclusive  use.  Where  the  circumstances  are 
favourable  I  still  adapt  my  exposure  to  suit  the  acid  method,  as  being  the 
Bafer  of  the  two.  If  I  exjjose  my  plate  for  alkaline  development,  and  J 
give  too  little  time,  I  have  lost  my  picture,  for  the-  w  id  method  will  ren¬ 
der  me  no  assistance  ;  if  I  over-exjxj.v,  t!.--n  the  acid  method nstanOy 
comes  to  my  assistance.  In  like  manner,  if  I  expo 

ment,  and  give  too  little  time,  the  alkaline  develop' r  wiH  be  mv  friend. 
By  this  means  I  have  two  strings  to  my  bow. 

On  the  whole,  then,  I  look  on  this  discovery  as  a  res.-rve  of  force— a 
something  wonderfully  useful  to  have  recourse  to  when  tin  umal  meaus 
arc  quite  inadequate;  and  as  its  usefulness  is  by  no  means  o  nflned  t-- 
this  process,  I  strongly  recommend  all  dry-plate  WOlfceCT  to  add  fh 
force  to  their  powers. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  image  produced  by  alkaline  pyro.  as  being 
extremely  thin  and  weak ;  it  has  been  aptly  termed  a  phantom  image. 
Sometimes,  with  very  short  exposure,  only  tie  gent  nil  outlines  of  a 
picture  make  their  appearance.  I  have  then  found  it  advisable  to  increase 
the  power  by  adding  more  dry  pyrogallic  add  to  the  developing  solu’.:  i  . 
In  rare  cases  I  have  used  as  much  as  ten  grams  of  pyro.  to  one  oun<  •  of 
the  carbonate  of  ammonia  solution,  and  have  thus  extracted  a  1  at*  nt 
image  that  otherwise  would  not  come  forth.  This,  however,  M  a 
potent  photographic  spell  for  bringing  spirits  from  the  vasty  d<  p,  that 
can  only  be  recommended  in  exceptional  cases,  as  there  is  always  a  much 
greater  chance  of  raising  the  spirit  of  darkness,  Fog,  than  th<  in  r  e-  w*. 
desire. 

I  have  not  found  any  advantage  in  increasing  tho  strength  of  the  l  ar- 
bonate  of  ammonia  above  two  grains  per  ounco.  Carbonate  of  soda  has 
never  succeeded  so  well  with  me  as  the  ammonia  salt. 

The  virtues  of  hot  solutions  for  bringing  out  images  with  very  sh'-rt 
exposures  have  heen  duly  recorded ;  and,  theoretically, 
alkaline  pyro.  ought  to  be  a  most  powerful  developer, 
ment  myself,  however,  on  my  few  essays  in  that  dii 
were  rather  humiliating  than  otherwise.  Referring  to  t;. 
daring  methods  of  development,  I  am  reminded  of  an  anecdot' 
men,  who  applied  for  a  vacant  coachmanship.  A  t 
to  each — how  near  he  could  go  to  the  edge  of  the  road  without  going  over. 
The  first  said  he  could  go  with  perfect  B&fety  to  within  an  in  h  :  the 
second  could  go  to  a  hair’s-breadth  ;  hut  the  third  said  he  alw  ,  vs  ’  ■  pt 
far  as  he  could  from  the  edge,  and  preferred  to  drive  down  the  middle  of 
the  road.  "When  I  have  heen  pushing  the  development  in  son. 
plate,  that  has  had  scarcely  a  gleam  of  light,  hunting  up  the  latent  imag- 
that  declined  to  put  in  an  appearance,  dosing  it  with  fresh  and  more 
powerful  stimulants,  pitching  it  in  hot  and  strong,  defying  fog,  and 
treading  on  the  very  brink  of  destruction — under  th<  -  <  :i\  a instances  I 
have  thought  that,  after  all,  it  would  be  safer  “  to  drive  down  the  middle 
of  the  road.” 

The  appearance  of  the  plate  after  exposure  will  sometimes  suggest 
best  mode  of  development.  If  the  image  be  visible  an  tin  ]  l  .:  wlu 
comes  from  tbe  dark  slide,  it  has  certainly  heen  sufficiently  exposed 
as  not  to  need  alkaline  pyro.  Sometimes  on  wetting  the  pin ' 
image  will  spring  forth;  in  such  ease  also  the  alkaline  pyro. 
needed.  Also  when  the  image  comes  out  on  the  applic;  .ion  c 
nate  of  ammonia  solution,  before  the  pyro.  is  add-. 0,1 
washed,  and  the  remainder  of  the  development  entrust*  d  to  the  u  .  I  pyi 
and  silver.  In  this  latter  case  the  acid  pyro.  must  first  ho  flowed  over  t 
plate  to  neutralise  any  ammonia  salt  in  the  film  before  tho  Silver  i.-  add. 

If  this  precaution  he  omitted  in  this  and  analogous  case s,  tl.  ro  w ill  1>< 
certain  fogging  produced. 

In  the  absence  of  any  of  the  appearances  named,  the  judgment  mr 
he  used  as  to  which  developer  to  employ.  It  is  sufliei-  nt  to  s  iv  j  t  r 
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I  "have  only  now  to  close  by  briefly  summary  ; 
circuitously  stated.  In  short,  then,  I  prepare  ui}  i 
glass,  coating  it  with  collodion,  sensitising  ii  in  th 
the  same  as  for  taking  wet  negatives  by  iron  develop 
plate,  when  taken  from  the  .nitrate  hath,  is  put  int 
water,  instead  of  being  put  into  the  dark  slid 
till  another  plate  is  sensitised ;  then  it  is  wash 
the  tap,  and  a  fifteen-grain  solution  of  tannin  is  flowed  ov 
allowed  to  dry  in  darkness.  When  dry,  the  edges  are  vai 
black  varnish,  and  the  plate  is  ready  for  use.  It  will  keep,  1 
a  month  or  two.  If  the  exposure  be  sufficient,  the  develop 
quite  easy  with  the  old-fashioned  pyro.  developer  and  .  f-  w  d 
solution.  If  the  exposure  be  short,  the  development  must  1* 
with  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  pyro.,  and  finished  with  JJTO. 
and  this  constitutes  the  whole  process.  , 

I  cannot  conclude  without  stating  that  I  am  glad  ot  the  opponunn 
bearing  testimony  to  its  simplicity  and  great  usefulness  ;  and  in  th<  n 
of  the  workers  in  tannin  (and  their  name  is  many  1  thus  pu  hen  i 
Maior  Russell  for  first  introducing  and  perfecting  the  tannin  process. 

J  -  JABEZ  Ul'GHI 
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ON  PRINTING  WITH  SALTS  OF  URANIUM.* 

Since  I  took  up  photography  as  an  amusement,  my  object  has  always 
been  the  improvement  of  the  printing,  both  in  its  artistic  and  manipu¬ 
latory  phases.  It  has  generally  happened  that  when  I  have  been  most 
sanguine  of  success  I  have  been  most  disappointed,  so  that  now  I  receive 
with  some  doubt  any  innovation,  until  its  capabilities  have  been  ascer¬ 
tained  to  some  extent.  Although  I  am  rather  dubious  of  the  great 
advantages  claimed  for  the  new  Wothlytype  prints,  I  am  certain  that  the 
process  contains  the  germ  of  many  a  useful  alteration  in  our  present  modes 
of  working.  The  disappointment  of  photographers  has  been  so  great, 
upon  finding  that  the  process  is  so  wanting  in  striking  novelty,  and  also 
that  the  use  of  silver  has  been  retained  in  it,  that  they  are  very  apt  to 
overlook  some  very  great  beauties  in  the  process,  and  to  refrain  from 
“putting  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel”  to  remove  some  of  its  existing 
defects,  as  it  is  only  by  the  united  and  yet  independent  labours  of  several 
experimental  and  practical  men  that  a  process  can  be  brought  to  perfection. 

It  was  with  very  great  reluctance  that  I  was  compelled  to  abandon  for 
the  present  the  carbon  process.  I  say  “  for  the  present,”  as  I  have  great 
hopes  that  at  a  time  not  very  far  distant  we  shall  be  in  possession  of  a 
perfect  carbon  process,  simple  and  certain.  However,  carbon  is  not  our 
subject  for  this  evening,  but  I  hope  to  have  something  to  say  on  some 
improvements  in  Swan’s  process  in  a  month  or  two. 

During  the  last  few  weeks  I  have  been  experimenting  as  extensively  as 
possible  with  uranium  printing ;  but,  as  in  so  short  time  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  carry  out  the  hundreds  of  necessary  experiments  in  each 
branch  of  the  process,  before  the  conditions  most  conducive  to  success  can 
be  laid  down,  I  must  ask  you  to  accept  this  paper  as  an  instalment  of 
what  I  intend  doing  in  this  direction.  All  we  can  do  at  present  is  to 
record  and  compare  the  results  we  have  each  obtained,  and  attempt  to 
deduce  a  few  general  principles,  and  thus  aid  the  development  of  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  the  process.  The  first  and  most  important  point  is  the  paper,  as 
it  is  almost  entirely  upon  the  paper  that  the  quality  of  the  finished  pic¬ 
ture  depends.  I  have  hardly  met  with  a  single  perfect  sheet  at  present : 
I  have  principally  used  a  Hive  paper,  No.  47,  which  I  had  found  to  give 
the  best  results  in  my  earlier  experiments  in  printing.  I  am,  however, 
far  from  satisfied  with  it  for  uranium  printing;  and  although  no  definite 
conclusion  can  as  yet  be  arrived  at,  I  hear  that  those  who  are  experi¬ 
menting  for  the  Association  give  the  preference  to  the  Saxe  papers.  The 
necessity  for  a  suitable  paper  is  of  much  more  importance  than  for  albu- 
menising.  Nearly  the  whole  of  my  later  failures  I  can  trace  to  imperfec¬ 
tions  in  the  paper,  the  principal  evil  being  a  terrible  mottling.  If  a 
mottled  picture  be  held  up  to  the  light,  each  inequality  of  tone  will  be 
found  to  correspond  with  marks  in  the  paper ;  and,  again,  if  the  collodion 
be  stripped  from  the  print,  you  would  be  surprised  to  see  what  a  very  imper¬ 
fect  picture  the  paper  itself  contains ;  and  the  most  vexing  part  of  the 
matter  is  that,  even  when  we  think  we  have  at  last  got  a  perfect  paper,  we 
shall  doubtless  find  many  sheets  in  a  ream  very  far  from  being  up  to 
the  mark. 

I  have  seen  and  heard  many  complaints  of  the  delay  of  the  Association, 
and  I  think  I  break  no  confidence  by  stating  that  their  great  difficulty 
has  been  in  procuring  a  suitable  paper.  I  hope,  however,  that  now  the 
difficulty  stands  a  good  chance  of  being  overcome,  as  I  have  received  a 
sample  of  paper  from  Colonel  "Wort-ley  that  gave  very  excellent  results. 
As  regards  the  sizing  of  the  paper,  my  experiments  have  been  very 
successful,  doubtless  on  account  of  my  having  given,  during  the  last  three 
years,  much  attention  to  the  sizing  of  photographic  papers.  I  have  used 
for  uranium  printing,  gelatine,  gum  arabic,  gum  tragacanth,  and  arrowroot. 
The  last  is  the  one  that  possesses  the  necessary  qualifications  in  the  highest 
degree,  _  the  collodion  film  adhering  much  more  tenaciously  to  a  paper 
sized  with  a  starch  than  with  any  other  material  I  have  tried ;  and  starch 
seems  to  be  the  most  suitable  form  of  organic  matter  to  facilitate  the 
decomposition  of  the  oxygen  and  uranium  under  the  action  of  light,  and  to 
give  greater  brilliancy  to  the  reduced  silver.  But  here,  again,  fresh 
difficulties  arise,  from  the  fact  that  very  seldom  can  two  samples  of 
arrowroot  be  found  to  yield  precisely  the  same  results.  I  must  give  the 
preference  to  the  St.  Vincent  arrowroots,  and  I  hear  from  a  good  authority 
that  these  arrowroots  are  most  likely  to  be  best  fitted  for  our  purpose. 
Most  persons  must  have  noticed  the  differences  in  arrowroots  prepared  for 
eating.  Sometimes,  upon  cooling,  the  gelatinous  mass  will  become  more 
limpid,  and  eventually  “  go  to  water,”  as  I  have  heard  it  expressed ; 
while  another  sample  will  get  stronger  and  stronger,  as  it  becomes  cold. 
It  is  also  necessary  that  it  be  free  from  dirt  and  all  impurities.  The  St. 
Vrinccnt  is  the  finest  and  cleanest  that  we  get ;  and  it  has  also  another 
desirable  qualification — its  cheapness,  as  compared  with  Bermuda  and 
some  other  kinds.  Great  care  and  tact  are  required  in  using  it  for  photo, 
sizing  paper  ;  and  although  I  daresay  many  are  fully  acquainted  with 
all  the  details  and  manipulations,  yet,  to  try  and  save  others  who  are 
not  so,  from  meeting  with  some  of  the  failures  that  I  have  experienced 
in  time  past,  I  will,  as  briefly  as  is  compatible  with  clearness,  explain 
the  way  in  which  I  have  proceeded  to  obtain  the  best  results.  Take 
200  grains  of  suitable  arrowroot,  place  it  in  a  basin  that  will  hold 
about  a  pint,  and  having  crushed  the  lumps  in  it  with  a  spoon,  pour  a 
tew  drops  of  cold  water  upon  it,  and  well  rub  together.  Have  ready, 
O' ting,  ten  ounces  of  water,  and  now  pour  a  few  drachms  upon  the  pasty 
mass  in  the  basin,  and,  after  well  mixing,  add  the  remainder  of  the 
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boiling  water,  quickly  stirring  all  the  while.  It  is  a  great  assistance  to 
get  another  person  to  pour  the  water  upon  the  arrowroot  whilst  the 
operator  is  stirring  it.  Should  the  contents  of  the  basin  be  found  to  be 
transparent  and  perfectly  smooth,  it  must  be  set  aside  till  quite  cold.  If 
the  arrowroot  was  of  suitable  quality,  and  the  operation  just  described 
properly  performed,  it  should  be  even  thicker  than  when  hot.  .Some 
recommend  to  boil  the  starch,  but  I  do  not  think  this  necessary  unless 
too  much  cold  water  were  added  to  the  dry  arrowroot,  which  would 
prevent  it  becoming  quite  clear  ;  should  this  be  the  case,  a  boil  up  will 
set  all  right.  When  cold  the  upper  portion,  which  is  much  thicker  than 
the  remainder  of  the  solution,  is  to  be  removed,  care  being  taken  that  no 
portions  of  it  remain,  as  they  would  inevitably  form  streaks  on  the 
finished  pictures.  I  should  not  wonder  if  some  were  to  smile  at  my  thus 
minutely  describing  a  simple  process  that  every  cook  might  be  supposed 
to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  ;  but  the  fact  is,  the  arrowroot,  or  any 
other  form  of  starch,  mixed  with  no  more  care  than  is  necessary  for  the 
table  is  very  unfit  for  photographic  purposes. 

We  now  take  a  sheet  of  photographic  paper,  lay  it  upon  a  board,  and  well 
sponge  the  surface  with  the  prepared  arrowroot,  finishing  by  drawing  the 
sponge  horizontally  over  the  paper.  Now  proceed  with  another  sheet 
placed  by  the  side  of  the  former,  and  treat  it  in  the  same  way.  Upon 
returning  to  the  first  we  shall  find  the  surface  partially  dry.  The  sponge 
is  now  to  be  passed  over  it  to  efface  the  streaks,  taking  care  to  finish  in  a 
perpendicular  direction.  The  paper  is  then  hung  up  to  dry.  By  adopting 
this  plan  of  having  two  sheets  of  paper  on  the  board  at  once,  all  loss  of 
time  from  waiting  is  avoided.  It  is  at  this  part  of  the  process  that  a 
practised  hand  can  tell  if  the  arrowroot  was  of  the  proper  strength  and 
properly  mixed.  Should  it  drag  in  a  slimy  manner  over  the  surface,  it 
was  too  strong  and  must  be  thrown  away,  and  some  fresh  mixed,  as  it 
will  be  only  a  source  of  failure  to  attempt  to  thin  the  solution  already 
prepared.  When  dry,  the  paper  is  to  be  rolled.  Here,  again,  amateurs, 
and  those  not  accustomed  to  the  rolling  of  paper,  will  require  a  few  trials 
before  they  can  accomplish  it  successfully.  I  will  point  out  one  or  two 
instructions  to  be  observed.  The  paper  is  to  be  laid,  face  downwards,  on 
the  bed  of  the  press,  covered  with  a  piece  of  fine  cardboard  or  a  thin  plate 
of  metal,  and  then  passed  under  the  roller  at  a  moderate  pressure.  If  the 
paper  then  lie  smoothly,  the  maximum  pressure  may  be  applied,  which 
will  produce  a  most  beautiful  surface.  If  the  covering  of  the  cardboard 
be  omitted,  or  if  a  great  pressure  be  applied  at  first,  the  paper  will  be 
irrevocably  spoiled  by  creases.  Where  practicable,  the  operation  of 
rolling  is  greatly  facilitated  by  previously  placing  the  paper  under  pres¬ 
sure  for  twenty-four  hours. 

Having  now  described  the  mode  adopted  to  prepare  the  paper,  I  must 
pass  on  to  relate  a  few  of  my  experiments.  I  have  used  fourteen  or  fifteen 
different  samples  of  collodion,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
upon  the  collodion  itself  depends  a  great  difference  in  the  results,  not  only 
as  regards  the  surface,  but  also  the  entire  character  of  the  picture. 

I  received  from  Mr.  Wharton  Simpson  a  sample  of  pyroxyline  that  dis¬ 
solved  perfectly  in  three  parts  of  alcohol  and  one  of  ether,  to  the  amount 
of  seven  grains  to  the  ounce.  I  found  this  too  thick,  and  diluted  it  till 
it  contained  about  five  grains  to  the  ounce.  After  it  was  sensitised,  a 
piece  of  plain  paper  was  coated  with  it.  It  possessed  a  very  brilliant 
surface,  and  printed  to  a  rich  brown,  inclining  to  purple,  and  toned 
rapidly  and  well.  I  then  diluted  it  with  more  alcohol,  still  keeping  it 
saturated  with  the  sensitive  salts,  and  now  it  gives  sandy-red  prints, 
in  the  frame,  which  refuse  to  tone  to  anything  except  a  ruby  tint. 

To  sensitise  the  collodion,  I  added  fifty  grains  of  nitrate  of  uranium  to 
each  ounce,  and  when  the  collodion  ;had  taken  up  as  much  as  it  could, 
poured  off  the  upper  portion,  and  added  five  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
Only  about  half  of  the  silver  was  dissolved  in  the  collodion.  From  the 
character  of  pictures  produced,  I  was  inclined  to  think  that  the  nitrate  of 
uranium  must  contain  a  large  proportion  of  free  nitric  acid.  Finding  this 
to  be  the  fact,  I  mixed  some  more  plain  collodion  and  uranium,  and 
introduced  a  few  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda.  After  standing  some  time 
to  settle,  the  upper  portion  was  decanted,  and  the  silver  added.  I  then 
noticed  that  a  shorter  exposure  was  required,  and  that  the  prints  were 
very  much  more  brilliant.  It  did  not  seem  probable  that  the  great  dif¬ 
ference  could  be  caused  by  the  absence  of  free  acid,  so  I  made  some 
experiments  to  try  and  ascertain  the  cause.  I  made  an  aqueous  solution 
of  the  nitrate  of  uranium,  and  having  placed  several  test  tubes  side  by 
side,  placed  about  two  drachms  in  each.  If  a  caustic  alkali,  such  as 
potash  or  ammonia,  be  added,  the  oxide  will  be  precipitated  ;  and  it  is 
by  dissolving  the  oxide  that  is  formed  in  different  acids  that  I  have 
obtained  some  of  the  rarer  salts  of  uranium.  But  if  a  carbonate  (I  used 
that  of  soda)  be  poured  into  the  solution  instead  of  the  caustic  potash,  a 
double  decomposition  appears  to  take  place,  carbonate  of  uranium  and 
nitrate  of  soda  being  formed,  no  precipitation  taking  place.  The  oxide 
precipitated  by  an  alkali  is  soluble  in  this  mixture  of  uranium  and  soda, 
as  also  in  simple  carbonate  of  soda.  Of  course,  ir  such  a  vehicle  as  col¬ 
lodion,  the  decomposition  takes  place  much  more  slowly,  so  that  in  x 
limited  time  only  a  trace  of  carbonate  of  uranium  is  probably  formed,  and 
it  is  to  this  srft.  that  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  the  striking  difference 
produced  by  the  addition  of  an  alkali  to  the  collodion;  and.  again,  when 
the  nitrate  of  silver  is  added,  a  minute  trace  of  carbonate  of  silver  may  be 
formed,  which  would  also  conduce  to  give  greater  brilliancy  to  the  prints. 
On  mixing  the  collodion  with  the  nitrate  of  uranium,  I  noticed  that  some 
of  the  samples  became  slightly  opalescent,  while  others  remained  clear  and 
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transparent.  After  tbe  addition  of  the  silver,  the  opalescence  increased 
in  those  samples  that  were  clouded  before,  and  some  of  those  that  had 
remained  clear  under  the  action  of  uranium  became  opalescent  after  the 
silver  was  added;  only  two  out  of  the  fifteen  samples  of  collodion 
remained  quite  clear.  No  deposit  is  formed  by  the  clouded  sensitised 
collodion,  the  substance  causing  the  semi-opacity  being  in  a  state  of 
regular  emulsion.* 

1  believe  it  to  arise  from  organic  matter  in  the  pyroxyline  or  solvents, 
and  I  have  found  the  collodion  containing  it  to  work  better  than  those 
that  remained  transparent.  There  is  a  very  marked  difference  in  the 
appearance  of  the  prints  when  they  leave  the  pressure-frame,  some  samples 
of  collodion  causing  the  pictures  to  print  of  a  beautiful  green,  others  of 
a  rich  brown,  and  some  of  a  yellow  or  orange  tint :  the  last  take  the 
longest  of  all  to  tone,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  them  to  assume  the  tint 
of  properly  toned  silver  prints.  Those  printing  to  a  green  or  brown, 
tone  very  rapidly.  In  some  of  my  experiments  the  half-tones  have 
coloured  much  more  rapidly  than  the  shadows;  this  for  landscapes  gives 
a  very  beautiful  effect,  the  forcible  foreground  being  of  a  rich  brown  or 
purple,  while  the  distance  melts  into  a  tender  grey. 

In  other  cases  the  shadows  tone  to  a  purple  brown,  leaving  the  middle 
tints  of  a  roseate  hue,  which  is  often  a  very  pleasing  effect  to  obtain  in 
portraits.  Some  friends  would  not  for  some  time  believe  that  the  faces 
of  some  medallion  heads  I  showed  them  had  not  been  coloured,  the  flesh 
appearing  by  daylight  of  a  pinkish  tint. 

To  coat  paper  with  collodion,  I  used  a  board  with  a  handle  underneath, 
very  similar  to  the  boards  used  by  plasterers,  and  I  also  turn  up  the 
edges  of  the  paper  about  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch;  this  enables  the  whole 
of  the  sheet  to  be  coated  without  danger  of  spilling  the  collodion,  or 
allowing  it  to  run  on  the  back  of  the  paper.  After  printing,  the  pictures 
are  placed  in  diluted  acetic  acid,  one  part  in  thirty  of  water,  until  the 
high  lights  are  perfectly  clean  and  white  ;  this  takes  from  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes.  After  well  washing  under  a  stream  of  water,  if  possible,  they 
are  placed  in  the  toning  and  fixing  bath.  The  necessity  for  some  fixing 
agent,  when  silver  has  been  used,  has  been  so  strongly  and  clearly  pointed 
out  in  the  photographic  press  that  I  need  not  detain  you  by  repeating 
the  arguments  used. 

Suffice  to  say  that  some  fixing  agent  must  be  used  where  silver  is 
employed.  The  bath  I  am  best  pleased  with  is  formed  by  dissolving  one 
and  a-half  ounce  of  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  in  twenty  ounces  of 
water,  and  adding  from  one  to  three  grains  of  chloride  of  gold. 

In  using  the  sulphocyanide  I  have  met  with  one  or  two  very  curious 
results,  for  which  I  cannot  in  any  way  account.  I  received  from  Mr. 
Simpson  some  of  the  sulphocyanide,  and  made  a  toning  and  fixing  bath 
of  one  ounce  of  sulphocyanide,  four  of  water,  and  one  grain  of  chloride  of 
gold.  As  this  worked  well,  with  the  exception  of  being  rather  too 
energetic  in  its  action,  I  added  six  ounces  of  water. 

After  standing  two  days,  I  was  much  astonished  to  see  that  all  the 
prints  placed  in  it  vanished  entirely,  leaving  the  paper  perfectly  white; 
and  this  was  the  case  not  only  with  argento-uranic  prints,  but  the  same 
effect  ensued  with  silver  prints  on  albumenised  paper,  and  with  chlorised 
collodion.  From  the  original  bulk  of  sulphocyanide  I  made  several  baths, 
yet  all  with  the  same  result.  The  most  curious  part  of  the  matter  is  to 
follow.  After  the  refractory  baths  had  stood  unused  for  about  a  week, 
they  all  worked  quite  satisfactorily.  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  if  any 
others  have  met  with  anything  similar,  as  I  can  in  no  way  account  for 
the  curious  anomaly  I  experienced. 

After  removal  from  the  toning  bath,  the  prints  are  placed  in  a  dish  of 
water  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  well  and  rapidly  washed.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  I  find  no  over-printing  at  all  is  requisite.  In  my  own 
later  experiments  the  finished  prints  possess  just  as  much  half-tone  as 
when  they  leave  the  pressure  frame,  and  even  in  some  instances  I  have 
found  details  developed  in  the  lights,  that  were  invisible  before  submitting 
the  prints  to  the  action  of  the  toning  bath. 

This  paper  has  grown  to  such  a  length  that  I  must  now  perforce 
conclude  it,  though,  I  have  a  great  deal  more  that  I  should  like  to  say 
about  some  other  experiments  connected  with  uranium  printing..  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  subject  contains  matter  for  many  a  future  evening’s 
discussion,  so  that  perhaps  it  would  be  better  if  I  again  repeated  my 

experiments  before  bringing  them  before  you. 

From  my  somewhat  limited  experience,  I  have  deduced  the  following 
facts,  to  which  I  would  beg  to  call  your  special  attention.  First,  that  no 
over-printing  is  required,  except  in  very  rare  cases,  and  that  the  paper  is 
generally  even  more  sensitive  than  ordinary  albumenised  paper,  the 
sensitiveness  and  brilliancy  being  in  exact  ratio— that  is  to  say,  the  more 
sensitive  the  paper  the  softer  is  the  resulting  image.  Without  doubt, 
a  Wothlutype  can  be  printed  in  much  less  time  than  a  silver  picture. 

Secondly,  that  the  limits  of  tone  and  brilliancy  are  very  wide.  I  can 
affirm  with  confidence,  that  with  no  ordinary  silver  process  can  such  a 
range  from  delicacy  and  softness  to  extreme  hardness  be  produced  from 
the  same  negative  as  with  the  uranium. 

*  Since  writing  the  above  I  find  I  was  in  error  in  supposing  the  yellow  precipitate  I 
obtained  to  be  the  oxide  of  uranium.  The  following  is  the  rationale  of  the  changes 
that  occur  When  caustic  alkali  is  added  to  a.  solution  of  nitrate  of  sesqiuoxidt.  of 
uranium  U,0,,  NOs  +  6  HO,  a  yellow  precipitate  of  hydrated  oxide  falls,  which 
retains  however  a  portion  of  the  precipitant.  But  when  ammonia  is  added  to  a  solu- 
tfon'of ’nfoate  of’ pcrwride'of  uranium  17,0,)  0„  N0‘  +  6  HO-the  salt  used  for  the 
Wothlytype,  and  known  as  nitrate  of  uranium— a  uranate  of 
down  ;  and  if  this  pecipitate  be  washed  and  heated  to  redness,  to  drive  off  the  ammo¬ 
nia,  the  peroxide  will  remain.— H.  C. 


The  manufacturers  of  albumenised  paper  have  chuckled  over  the 
supposed  difficulty  of  coating  paper  with  collodion  ;  but  it  is  quite  an 
imaginary  one,  as,  with  a  little  practice,  whole  sheets  of  paper  can  be 
coated  as  easily  and  more  quicldg  than  albumenised  paper  can  be 
sensitised.  I  think  the  greatest  advantage  of  all  will  be,  that  when  the 
proper  conditions  to  produce  a  certain  result  have  been  a  certained,  it 
can  be  produced  again  with  certainty,  so  that  when  a  ream  of  suitable 
paper  has  been  sized,  and  a  large  quantity  of  collodion  mixe  '  in  bulk, 
prints  precisely  resembling  each  other  will  be  yielded  by  the  ««"«f  nega¬ 
tive  ;  and,  as  the  fixing  and  toning  bath  is  in  one,  any  d  i:ir  d  tone  can 
be  obtained.  II.  Coopi  Juu. 


DIAMOND  CAMEO  PORTRAITS.* 

The  introduction  some  few  years  ago  of  tho  earte-de-vitUt  style  of  j*r- 
traiture  marked  an  epoch  in  photographio  history.  Indeed  this  is  true  in 
whatever  sense  we  understand  it — whether  artistically,  met !.  micallv,  or 
commercially.  From  the  carte  dc  visile  we  may  date  tike  first  general 
appreciation  by  photographers  of  the  action  and  harmony  of  parts 
necessary  to  the  creation  of  a  picture  worthy  of  the  name.  Its  minute¬ 
ness  and  delicacy  rendered  necessary  greater  operative  skill  than  w 
viously  general,  and  a  greater  command  over  the  various  agents  used  in 
the  production  ;  while  its  universal  popularity  gave  such  an  imj  ulse  to 
the  art  commercially  that,  from  being  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  it  has  become 
the  profession  of  thousands,  and  one  which,  practised  with  intelligence, 
can  he  made  to  yield  profit  to  all. 

The  carte  de  visite  has  become  an  institution  of  all  countries,  and  in 
some  form  or  other  will  probably  long  continue  to  jog  our  memory  of 
absent  friends,  and  make  us  familiar  with  countenances  which  we  could 
otherwise  have  no  means  of  seeing  or  imagining. 

Notwithstanding  its  wide-spread  and  well-deserved  popularity,  the 
full-leno-th  carte  de  visite  is  not  without  its  defects — defects,  indeed,  which 
are  mainly  due  to  its  ambitious  form,  and  the  great  difficulty,  with  the 
present  means  at  our  disposal,  of  fulfilling  all  the  requirements  necessary 
to  produce  the  desired  effect  in  its  totality  and  in  perfection.  Of  coutm 
the  higher  the  aim  the  more  severo  will  be  the  test  by  which  success  will 
he  measured. 

In  a  portrait  giving  the  head  only,  or  the  head  and  bust,  all  that  can 
he  required  is  that  the  pose  be  natural  and  the  likeness  good.  These  a 
photographer  who  knows  his  business  may  generally  reckon  on  securing 
with  most  sitters.  But  tho  carte  de  visile  claims  a  higher  standard  of  ex¬ 
cellence,  and  has  other  requirements,  some  of  them  even  scarcely  within  the 
control  of  the  artist.  The  carte  de  visite  represents  in  full  length  a  per¬ 
son  engaged  in  his  daily  pursuits ;  and  whatever  is  incongruous  and  un¬ 
suitable  in  such  a  picture  leave?  a  gap  for  criticism. 

The  pose  of  every  limb  must  be  one  that  is  natural  to  the  sitter — not 
necessarily  elegant  or  graceful,  as  this  would  often  be  foreign  to  the 
individual.  The  expression  of  the  faoo  must  be  easy ;  and  it  is  needless 
to  say  how  difficult  this  is  to  obtain  at  all  times,  while  the  sitter  is  think¬ 
ing  of  his  hands  or  his  general  bearing.  Finally,  the  occupation  and 
surroundings  must  he  suitable  to  the  social  standing,  tastes,  and  acquire¬ 
ments  of  the  sitter,  and  must  all  be  in  good  keeping  with  each  other. 

If  an  artist  paint  such  a  picture  he  has  many  sittings,  often  renewed, 
and  extending  over  weeks  at  least.  He  has  thus  opportunity  to  learn 
the  salient  characteristics  of  his  sitter,  and  to  mark  his  individuality. 
To  produce  the  same  result  by  other  means  the  photographer  is  p  : 
ally  ^ranted  one  audience  of  ten  minute?  only ;  and  yet  he  works  at  this 
disadvantage — that  while  the  artist  can  draw  from  his  model,  not  as  it  is, 
but  as  he °wishcs  it  to  be,  the  photographer  must  r.  pr.  s  v  ;h  living 
figure  as  he  is  able  to  pose  it,  in  propria  persona.  As  a  large  proportion 
ofpersons  come  to  him  with  a  fixed  idea  of  a  pose  in  which  they  : 
they  would  like  to  ho  taken,  and  as  their  ideal  is  often  the  reverse  of 
either  ease  or  individuality,  his  task  in  this  respect  is  not  an  «n 
Add  to  this  the  necessity  of  keoping  the  whole  body  immoveable  in  a 
certain  attitude,  and  the  countenance  with  an  unchanged  expression 
durino-  the  taking  of  the  picture,  and  the  reason  why  many  excellent 
photographs  are  unsatisfactory  portraits  is  easily  understood. 

It  was  tho  consciousness  of  these  drawbacks  attending  the  production 
of  perfect  full  length  cartes  dc  visite  that  promoted  tho  invention  of  the 
diamond  cameo  style  of  portraiture.  The  authors  endeavoured  to  elimi¬ 
nate  in  as  great  a* degree  as  possible  the  disadvantages  under  which  the 
photoo-rapher  worked,  and  to  heighten  and  increase  the  effect  by  such 
legitimate  means  as  would  best  serve  to  attain  the  end  they  sought 

The  successful  practice  of  that  beautiful  mvention,  phot,  sculpture,  in 
Paris  first  suggested  the  idea  of  arranging  on  one  card  several  views  of 
the  same  head,  thus  affording  tho  means  of  embracing  at  one  new  as 
many  varied  aspects  of  the  countenance  ;  and  as  four  positions  are  suffi¬ 
cient  to  render  every  characteristic  evident  this  was  the  number  selected, 
arranged  in  a  lozenge  or  diamond  shape  upon  the  card— whence  tho  name. 

It  was  further  decided  to  adopt  tho  classic  form  of  an  oval  cameo  for 
each  picture,  and  to  render  the  effect  of  relief  nearly  similar  by  em¬ 
bossing  them  with  a  die.  .  ,  .,  . 

The  specimens  on  tho  table  will  enable  the  meeting  to  decide  how  far 

the  authors  are  justified  by  the  result.  ......  . 

It  is  believed  that  the  portraits,  as  a  rule,  are  the  most  lilelike  and 
characteristic  of  any  yet  produced  by  photographic  meAns.  The  mampu- 

«  R«d  at  a  meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society.  Doc  S,  19W 
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lations  being  easy,  and  the  centre  or  best  part  of  the  lens  being  chiefly 
employed,  the  photography  is  always  good.  As  the  head  only  has  to  be 
covered,  the  full  aperture  of  the  lens  can  be  used ;  therefore  the  exposure 
is  very  short.  This,  combined  with  all  absence  of  restraint  to  the  sitter 
in  posing  the  bod)',  generally  secures  that  calm  and  perfectly  natural  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  features  which  alone  can  make  a  pleasing  likeness. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  producing  the  diamond  cameos  ;  and  as  there 
are  neither  expensive  backgrounds  nor  any  accessories  required,  the  cost  is 
less  than  with  cartes  cle  visite.  An  ordinary  carte-de-visite  lens  may  be  used. 

It  is  found,  for  practical  reasons,  better  to  move  the  plate  for  the 
various  positions  than  the  lens,  as  by  doing  so  all  parallax  is  avoided. 
The  plate  is  shifted  by  means  of  a  repeating  back  (which  can  be  fitted  on 
to  most  cameras),  employing  the  original  focussing  screen  and  dark  slide 
belonging  to  the  camera.  By  means  of  this  repeating  back  the  plate 
can  be  placed  in  any  of  three  positions,  both  vertically  and  horizontally. 
Thus  the  plate  must  be  held  at  the  top  of  its  vertical  movement  for  the 
top  picture,  at  its  lowest  for  the  bottom  picture,  and  in  the  middle  for  the 
two  side  ones.  Also  it  must  be,  horizontally,  in  the  middle  of  its  course 
for  the  top  and  bottom  pictures,  and  at  its  extreme  right  and  left  for  the 
two  side  ones. 

In  'the  fixed  plate  of  the  back  upon  which  the  moveable  parts  work  is 
adapted  a  tube  placed  in  the  axis  of  the  lens,  terminating  as  close  to  the 
dark  slide  as  possible  in  an  oval  aperture  of  the  size  required  to  permit 
just  so  much  of  the  image  to  pass  through  as  is  wanted,  and  shut  off  all  the 
rest.  This  obviates  the  necessity  of  having  partitions  inside  the  camera. 
By  means  of  this  contrivance,  in  whatever  position  the  plate  may  be,  a 
small  oval  image  is  thi’own  on  that  part  which  is  opposite  to  the  lens,  and 
all  the  remainder  of  the  plate  is  in  perfect  darkness  ;  so  that,  if  the  plate 
be  exposed  four  times  in  the  proper  positions,  four  oval  images  are  im¬ 
pressed  upon  it,  and  the  remaining  portions  of  it  will  be  clear  glass. 

To  take  the  pictures  the  model  must  be  seated — so  that  he  can  conve¬ 
niently  turn  his  head  in  all  directions  without  restraint — and  a  rest  placed 
against  the  head.  Having  done  this  the  operator  arranges  the  camera 
so  that  the  image  falls  properly  centered  within  the  oval,  and  focusses  it 
with  care.  It  will  be  seen  that  if  the  head  be  kept  always  for  each  change 
against  and  well  in  the  curve  of  tne  head  rest,  both  the  focus  and  cen¬ 
tering  will  remain  unaltered.  The  dark  slide  with  the  plate  can  therefore 
be  placed  in  the  camera,  and  the  shutter  lifted,  before  the  first  pose  of  the 
head  is  definitely  decided  upon  ;  and  directly  this  is  settled  the  exposure 
may  commence.  In  this  manner  the  sitter  suffers  so  little  restraint  that 
usually  a  good  expression  may  be  secured.  The  remaining  three  pictures 
are  successively  taken  without  there  being  any  necessity  for  removing 
the  plate  to  readjust  the  focus. 

It  will  be.  found  best  in  practice  to  adopt  a  regular  routine  in  respect 
to  the  order  in  which  the  pictures  are  taken,  varying,  of  course,  the  pose — 
such  as  first  the  top,  second  the  bottom,  third  the  left,  and  last  the  right ; 
and  to  make  it  a  rule  to  adhere  to  it,  otherwise  the  operator  may  get 
confused,  and,  forgetting  where  he  has  taken  the  previous  pictures,  may 
get  two  portraits  superposed,  and  a  blank  space  where  one  of  them 
should  be.  But  if  he  have  a  fixed  rule,  and  knows  for  example  that  he 
has  taken  three  pictures,  he  will  be  certain  which  positions  they  occupy 
upon  the  plate,  and  also  the  proper  position  for  the  fourth  which  he  is 
about  to  take. 

The  negative  thus  produced,  then,  consists  of  four  oval  pictures  on  a 
clear  glass  ground  ;  and  if  printed  direct  the  cameos  would  show  upon  a 
black  ground.  In  order  to  print  them  upon  a  white  ground,  a  mask  of 
opaque  paper,  with  the  ovals  cut  out,  is  placed  over  the  negative,  which 
shields  all  the  ground  from  the  action  of  the  light,  leaving  every  part, 
excepting  the  four  pictures,  a  pure  white. 

It  is  essential  for  the  final  beauty  of  the  cameo  that  these  masks  be 
cut  with  great  neatness  and  precision ;  that  the  ovals  be  well  formed 
without  elbows  ;  and  that  the  edges  be  even  and  not  jagged.  The  ovals 
must  be  of  the  exact  size  and  shape  of  the  steel  die,  so  that  the  latter, 
when  used,  may  leave  no  margin  either  within  or  without  the  picture. 

These  masks  are  cut  by  means  of  a  steel  template  having  the  exact  oval 
filed  out  in  it,  and  with  two  straight  lines  drawn  at  right  angles  on  it 
from  edge,  to  edge,  passing  through  the  major  and  minor  axes  of  the 
ovals.  It  is  used  as  follows : — On  a  piece  of  perfectly  opaque  paper  draw 
three  vertical  straight  lines  0-5  of  an  inch  apart,  and  perpendicular  to 
these  three  horizontal  lines  0-95  of  an  inch  apart.  These  lines  and  their 
intersections  give  the  several  diameters  and  centres  of  all  the  ovals  in 
their  exact  positions.  The  paper  is  now  laid  on  a  piece  of  glass,  and  the 
steel  template  placed  upon  it,  so  that  its  cross  lines  correspond  with  those 
of  one  of  the  ovals,  when,  being  held  firmly  in  contact,  a  sharp  knife  is 
passed  round  the  edge  with  one  sweep,  and  the  piece  cut  out,  and  so  on 
with  the  others.  The  operation  implies  no  difficulty. 

A  house  of  business  supplies  these  .masks  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  cut  out 
by  machinery  ;  but  photographers  will  do  well  to  have  the  means  at  least 
ot  making*  them  for  themselves,  in  case  of  emergency. 

The  masks  can,  of  course,  be  fixed  permanently  on  the  negative,  or 
they  can  be  attached  lightly  by  a  piece  of  gummed  paper  at  the  corners, 

aim  be  r  moved  to  serve  on  other  negatives. 


-  ,  -  - - -  ***,,  press  is  of  little 

consequence,  and  will  mostly  be  decided  by  the  amount  of  business  the 
p  lotographor  requires  it  to  do  in  a  given  time. 


Each  of  the  four  ovals  is  brought  separately  under  the  die  and  stamped, 
the  operator  registering  the  position  by  the  eye.  A  very  little  practice 
is  required  to  render  this  operation  very  sure  and  expeditious.  In  the 
writer’s  establishment  the  stamping  is  done  by  a  girl  at  the  rate  of  about 
a  gross  of  cards  in  the  hour.  No  ordinary  methods  of  guides  for  regis¬ 
tering  can  be  employed,  as  this  would  suppose  every  print  to  be  cut  and 
mounted  absolutely  to  a  hair’s  breadth  alike,  which  in  practice  L  im¬ 
possible. 

This  process  of  stamping  completes  the  picture.  It  will  be  6ecn  that 
this  last  is  the  only  addition,  in  point  of  labour,  to  the  several  operations 
of  ordinary  cartes  dc  visite,  and  that  consequently  the  trouble  is  only 
augmented  to  that  amount. 

The  exact  dimensions  of  all  parts  have  not  been  decided  by  chance, 
but  after  numerous  experiments  with  various  sizes.  It  is  believed  that 
the  oval  selected  is  the  best  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.  It 
is  sufficiently  large  to  contain  a  picture  really  useful  and  valuable  as  a 
portrait,  and  it  gains  an  effect  of  solidity  from  the  embossing  which 
would  in  a  great  measure  be  lost  on  a  larger  surface,  unless  the  die  were 
proportionately  deeper  cut,  and  this,  experience  shows,  causes  the  card  to 
“  buckle.” 

As  this  stylo  of  portraiture  bids  fair  to  become  general — if  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  profession  is  taking  it  up  and  the  expressed  approval  of 
the  public  can  be  accepted  as  a  criterion — and,  in  the  belief  that  it  will 
be  useful  to  have  all  the  parts  and  dimensions  of  apparatus  for  this  pro¬ 
cess  similar,  the  several  measurements  are  given  below  : — 

Longest  diameter  of  ovals .  1  inch. 

Shortest  „  .  $  » 

Centre  to  centre  of  the  top  and  bottom  ovals  (i.e., 

total  vertical  movement  of  the  repeating  back)  . .  1  tej  ,, 
Centre  to  centre  of  the  side  ovals  (i.e.,  total  horizontal 

movement  of  the  repeating  back) .  1  „ 

For  transport  by  post  or  otherwise  the  diamond  cameos  pack  well 
together  between  two  cardboards,  if  a  thick  perforated  card,  having  the 
ovals  punched  out  of  it,  be  first  laid  on  the  top  picture  to  prevent  fric¬ 
tion.  It  is  well  to  bind  this  perforated  card  to  the  others  with  a  strip  of 
paper — as  packets  of  envelopes  are  packed — to  avoid  slipping.  And  this 
strip  may  usefully  carry  a  printed  advice  to  customers  to  adopt  the  same 
precaution  when  sending  copies  to  their  friends  by  post,  otherwise  they 
are  liable  to  injury  from  opposition  stamping  by  the  post  office  officials. 

It  is  not  for  the  writer  to  advance  any  opinion  upon  the  merit  of  this 
invention,  but  he  may  legitimately  state  that  the  large  portion  of  the 
public  forming  the  immediate  connection  of  his  firm  has  endorsed  it  with 
approval  in  a  manner  which  has  far  surpassed  the  most  sanguine 
anticipations.  F.  It.  Window. 

#xtr  C&rtamI  Cabk. 

The  Silver  Sunbeam. 

London :  Trubner  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 

When,  scarcely  much  more  than  a  year  ago,  this  work  was  ushered  into 
existence,  it  was  hailed  by  all  as  an  important  addition  to  our  photo¬ 
graphic  literature.  Since  that  time  it  has  already  passed  through  a  third 
edition.  Its  grasp  is  compi'ehensive,  as  may  readily  be  seen  from  the  sub¬ 
joined  extract  from  its  title-page,  where  it  is  stated  to  be  “A  practical 
and  theoretical  text-bork  on  sun-drawing  and  photographic  printing ; 
comprehending  all  the  wet  and  dry  processes  at  present  known,  with  col¬ 
lodion,  albumen,  gelatine,  wax,  resin,  and  silver ;  as  also  heliographic 
engraving,  photolithography,  photozincography,  celestial  photography, 
photography  in  natural  colours,  tinting  and  colouring  of  photographs, 
printing  in  various  colours  ;  the  carbon  process,  the  card  picture,  the  vig¬ 
nette,  and  stereography.”  Its  author  is  J.  Towler,  M.D.,  the  talented 
editor  of  Humphrey’’ s  Journal  of  Photography.  It  is  not  saying  more  than 
what  is  really  correct  when  we  state  that  we  know  of  no  one  among  our 
Transatlantic  brethren  so  capable  of  writing  a  really  good  and  reliable 
work  on  our  art  as  Professor  Towler. 

The  first  edition  of  this  book  has  already  been  noticed  at  some  length 
in  these  pages.  The  edition  now  before  us  (the  third)  contains  the  latest 
novelties  up  to  the  time  of  its  being  issued.  These  are  the  tannin  and 
wet  collodion  processes,  with  alkaline  developer;  positive  printing  with¬ 
out  salts  of  silver ;  tannin  as  asensitiser;  Swan’s  carbon  process,  &c. 
The  pressure  on  our  space  at  present,  owing  to  the  meetings  ot  the  various 
Societies,  prevents  us  from  giving  in  the  present  number  extracts  from 
this  valuable  work.  These,  however,  we  shall  give  as  soon  as  we  possibly 
can.  At  the  present  dull  season,  however,  many  of  our  readers  will  be 
glad  to  learn  what  our  brother  editor  has  to  say  concerning 
Printing  by  Development, 
of  which  we  give  the  following  brief  abstract : — 

First  Method.— Immerse  plain  paper  in  the  following  solution  for  two 
hours : — 

Chloride  of  sodium . . . 100  grams. 

Hydrochloric  acid . . . .  6  drops. 

Rain  water  . . .  12  ounces.  . 

When  dry,  float  the  paper  for  three  minutes  on  the  following  sensitising 
bath : — 
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Nitrate  of  silver  . . 1  ounce. 

Citric  acid........ . 8  grains. 

Distilled  water. ...............................  8  ounces. 

When  the  papers  are  moderately  dry  expose  under  the  negative  until'  a  faint 
image  is  visible,  or  for  about  three;  or  four  seconds  in  the  sun,  a  minute  or 
more  being  required  in  feeble  light.  Develope  with— 

Pyrogallic  acid  ..............................  12  grains. 

Citric  acid  . . 6  ,, 

W ater  ......................................  6  ounces. 

The  development  proceeds  with  great  rapidity.  The  fixing  solution  consists  of 
one  ounce  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  dissolved  in  sixteen  of  water.  In  this  the 
prints  are  immersed  from  ten  to  thirty  minutes. 

Second  Method.— 

White  of  egg  . . . .  10  ounces. 

Distilled  water  . .  15  J} 

Chloride  of  sodium  ........................  1  drachm. 

Bromide  of  potassium  . .  1  „ 

This  is  beaten  to  a  froth  and  allowed  to  liquify,  and  the  papers  are  floated  on  it 
for  three  minutes. 

Sensitising  Solution . 

Nitrate  of  silver  ............................  1  ounce. 

Distilled  water  ............... .............. .  12  ounces. 

Citric  acid  ..................................  3  drachms. 

Alcohol  . 1  ounce. 

Float  the  papers  for  two  or  three  minutes.  When  dry  expose  under  the  nega¬ 
tive  from  eight  to  ten  seconds  in  the  sun,  or  as  many  minutes  in  a  weak  light. 

Developing  Solution. 


Gallic  acid  . . . .  5  grains. 

Distilled  water  . . .  2  ounces. 


Flow  this  over  the  print.  The  developing  process  will  occupy  about  two  or 
three  minutes. 

The  prints  are  fixed  in  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and,  if  necessary,  toned  with 
gold. 

The  book  is  very  complete  and  valuable,  and  should  be  found  in 
the  library  of  every  photographer. 

In  the  appendix,  alluding  to  Mr.  Swan’s  carbon  printing  process,  we 
find  an  expression  of  regret  that  the  modus  operand*  could  not  be  procured 
in  time  for  the  publication  in  that  edition ;  while,  on  turning  over  the 
next  leaf,  we  find  a  complete  and  well-written  account  of  the  very  pro¬ 
cess  referred  to!  Verbal  or  typographical  errors  of  this  nature  will 
doubtless  he  removed  from  a  subsequent  edition.  In  this  instance  they 
are,  we  presume,  caused  by  the  much-desired  information  having  been 
received  at  the  last  moment. 


lilfrlmp  of  Satieties. 

3>  the  Secretaries  of  the  different  societies  would  be  kind  enough  to 
apprise  us  of  the  nature  of  the  papers  to  be  read,  or  the  subjects  to  he 
discussed,  at  their  meetings,  the  notices  given  below  would  be  of  far 
more  value  to  the  members.  Any  information  on  this  point  should 
reach  our  Publishing  Office  at  least  two  'days  before  publication. 

MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Data  of  Mooting, 

Name  ef  Society.  1 

PUee  of  Meeting. 

North  London  Photo.  Asso. 

Myddelton  Hall,  Islington. 

North  London  Photographic  Association.— -W.  Warwick  King,  Esq., 
will  read  a  paper  On  Neglected  Art .  Fields  for  Photographers.  Mr.  Warner 
will  also  exhibit  and  explain  his  Universal  Wilsonian  Camera  Stand. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.— Members  are  re¬ 
quested  to  forward  their  cartes  de  visits  to  the  Secretary  for  insertion  in  the 
Society’s  album;  also  unmounted  prints  from  negatives  taken  during  the 
summer  excursions.  Members  wishing  to  exchange  unmounted  photo¬ 
graphs  will  please  forward  specimen  prints  to  Mr.  W.  Hayes,  40,  Seel- 
street,  Liverpool,  where  they  will  also  have  facilities  for  inspecting  those 
already  on  view.— B.  J.  Sayce,  Non.  Sec. 

SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

A  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on.  the  evening  of  the  8th  instant, 
the  chair  being  occupied  by  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  President. 

After  the  minutes  had  been  read  and  confirmed,  Messrs.  Charles  Pearce, 
W.  Cobb,  Arthur  Francis  Bedford,  and  H.  Hammings,  were  elected 
members  of  the  Society. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  he  had  received  a  number  of  forms  of  ap¬ 
plication  for  space  for  the  exhibition  of  photographs  at  the  Dublin 
Exhibition.  He  also  called  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  Exhibition 
alluded  to,  photography  had  been  assigned  its  true  place,  viz.,  among  the 
“  fine  arts.”  As  a  Society,  he  thought  that  they  should  come  out  strongly 
in  support  of  their  champions,  the  managers  of  that  Exhibition,  who,  on  a 
former  occasion,  recognised  the  merits  of  photography  as  a  fine  art,  and 
put  it  forth  as  a  fine  art ;  and  seeing  that,  it  would  be  lamentable  if  they 
did  not  receive  the  support  of  all  photographers. 

Mr.  Simpson  said  that  although  it  had  been  placed  among  the  fine 
arts,  yet  the  executive  had  gone  further ;  for,  while  retaining  its  place  in 
that  department,  it  was  to  have  medals  awarded;  for  its  productions — the 
only  branch  of  the  fine  arts  so  favoured. 
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The  Chairman  thought  that  they  should  apply  for  space  and  exhibit  as 
a  Society. 

It  was  ultimately  resolved  that,  in  order  to  guide  the  Council  in  their 
application  for  space,  each  member  intending  to  exhibit  should  bend 
intimation  of  such  intention,  together  with  particulars  as  to  the  probable 
space  required  by  him,  before  the  second  Thursday  in  January. 

Mr.  Wall  presented  to  the  Society  the  December  number  of  the  Art- 
Student. 

The  Chairman,  in  thanking  Mr.  Wall,  complimented  him  on  his  jour¬ 
nal,  and  stated  it  was  now  well  known  and  recognised  as  an  art-journal 
of  great  excellence. 

The  Secretary  read  some  remarks  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Grant,  On  Fuminq 
Positive  Paper  with  Ammonia.  The  advantages  of  his  fuming  Mr.  Grant 
considered  to  be  that  a  weaker  solution  might  be  used  to  produce  equally 
good  results  from  the  same  quality  of  negatives,  and  in  two-thirds  the 
time ;  that  they  were  more  easily  toned,  and  with  less  gold  ;  that  they 
were  less  liable  to  become  mealy  during  the  toning;  that  grrutif  **»■• 
tiveness  was  obtained,  so  that  weaker  negatives,  with  better  detail,  could 
be  employed ;  and  that  the  prints  produced  appeared  more  luminous  and 
brilliant.  He  recommended  a  sensitising  bath  of  not  less  than  sixty 
grains  to  the  ounce.  After  the  paper  was  perfectly  drv,  it  should  be 
placed  in  a  box  containing  a  glass  dish,  with  a  tight  cover,  in  the  bottom. 
In  that  dish  some  ammonia  was  placed,  and  the  papers  were  exposed  to  the 
fumes  emanating  from  it.  The  length  of  time  necessary  for  fuming 
varied,  with  different  kinds  of  paper,  from  ten  minutes  to  half-an-hour. 
A  paper  heavily  glazed  with  albumen  required  a  longer  exposure  to  the 
fumes  than  thinly  alhumenised  paper.  A  bad  quality  of  paper  would  some¬ 
times  turn  brown  over  the  ammonia  vapour,  and  was  therefore  worthless 
for  the  process.  In  placing  the  paper  in  the  fuming  box  it  should  be 
fastened  with  the  hack  of  the  paper  to  the  lid,  thus  allowing  the  albu¬ 
men  surface  to  he  exposed  to  the  ammonia  fumes.  TTie  paper  should 
never  he  put  in  the  fuming  box  damp,  for  in  that  casoa  scum  would  form 
on  the  surface  which  would  spoil  it  for  printing.  The  same  effect  took 
place  when  the  albumenised  paper  was  excessively  fumed.  The  paper 
should  be  exposed  long  enough  in  the  fuming  box ’to  cause  the  prints  to 
appear  of  a  rich  purple  colour  while  printing.  If  the  paper  appeared 
red  or  chocolate-brown  in  the  printing-frame,  the  exposure  in  tho  fuming 
box  had  been  insufficient.  On  removing  the  paper  from  the  fuming  box 
it  should  be  aired  for  a  few  minutes,  to  allow  the  free  ammonia  to  evapo¬ 
rate  before  placing  it  in  the  printing-frame.  In  hot  weather  the  ammonia 
would  he  found  to  evaporate  at  the  rate  of  a  drachm  in  about  fifteen 
minutes.  In  very  cold  weather  the  bottom  of  the  box  should  be  warmed, 
so  that  the  temperature  in  the  box  might  be  kept  up  to  sixty  or  sixty-five 
degrees  while  the  paper  was  fuming.  The  printing  should  be  carried  on 
until  bronzing  appeared  in  the  shadows.  After  washing,  the  toning  and 
fixing  were  effected  in  the  usual  manner,  except  that  he  added  alcohol 
to  the  fixing  solution  in  the  proportion  of  four  drachms  to  twelve  ounc>  s. 

Mr.  Harman  inquired  of  Mr.  Grant  his  reason  for  adding  :Jcohc  1  to 
the  hyposulphite  of  soda  solution  ? 

Mr.  Grant  thought  that  the  prints  fixed  better  and  more  quickly  with 
that  addition  than  without  it.  * 

The  Chairman  then  intimated  that  they  would  resume  the  disci;.-i-i'  n 
on  uranium  printing,  which  had  been  adjourned  from  last  met  ling.  II 
would  call  on  Mr.  Cooper  to  introduce  the  subject  by  stating  the  result 
of  the  experiments  which,  at  last  meeting,  he  had  spoken  of  prosecuting. 

Mr.  Cooper  said  that  during  the  past  month  he  had  been  exclusively 
occupied  with  his  experiments,  and  he  was  happy  in  being  able  to  state 
that  they  had  been  successful.  He  had  a  few  evenings  ago  read  a  paper 
on  the  subject  before  another  society  ;  and  as  it  was  probable  that  before 
long  that  paper  would  appear  in  the  photographic  journals,  he  would  not 
recapitulate.  His  chief  difficulty  had  been  in  procuring  a  suitable  sample 
of  paper.  He  had  found  that  Colonel  Wortley  had  experienced  the  same 
difficulty.  With  respect  to  the  sizing  most  suitable  for  the  paper,  he  had 
found  arrowroot  to  answer  better  than  anything  else.  He  had  used  about 
fifteen  different  samples  of  collodion,  each  of  them  giving  very  different 
results  when  mixed  with  the  same  proportions  of  the  nitrates  of  uranium 
and  silver,  showing  that  the  collodion  itself  had  a  very  marked  effect 
upon  the  print.  Some,  when  removed  from  the  pressure-frame,  pre¬ 
sented  a  green  appearance;  some  were  brown,  and  others  were  oranp- . 
Those  of  a  green  and  brown  appearance  toned  very  much  better  than  tho 
orange,  which  seldom  proved  satisfactory.  He  had  found  a  great  difference, 
not  only  as  respected  the  surface,  but  the  brilliance  of  the  prints,  and  ho 
considered  that  one  great  advantage  of  the  process  would  be  that  from 
the  same  negative  all  gradations,  from  extreme  softness  to  extreme  hard¬ 
ness,  could  he  obtained.  He  had  there  a  print  (which  was  printed  by  the 
Association)  which  was  extremely  soft,  and  another  fr<  m  the  same  nega¬ 
tive  showing  greater  brilliancy,  together  with  a  third  printed  by  silver  in 
tho  ordinary  way  for  comparison.  Tho  toning  bath  ho  employed  con¬ 
sisted  of  twenty  ounces  of  water,  from  one  to  three  grains  of  chi  ride  of 
gold,  and  one  and  a-half  ounces  of  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium.  In 
using  the  bath  he  had  noticed  one  or  two  curious  things  with  respect  to 
the  colour  produced.  Some  pictures  which  he  had  toned  on  Saturday 
last  proceeded  all  right,  but  two  of  them  were  accidentally  left  the 
hath  until  Monday,  when  he  found  them  of  a  ruby  tint,  the  colour 
having  passed  from  the  blue  stage  to  the  red.  He  would  ask  them  to 
notice  in  some  of  the  pictures  which  he  had  sent  round  that  the  flesh 
*  The  fallacy  of  Mr.  Grant’s  statement  requires  no  connueut.— Eds. 
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vas  of  a  pinkish,  hue.  That  was  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  collo- 
Lion  employed  in  the  production  of  the  prints.  With  other  samples 
)f  collodion  that  effect  was  quite  reversed,  the  deepest  portions  being  of  a 
varm  tint,  while  the  delicate  shades  were  cold.  He  had,  in  his  early  ex- 
>eriments,  found  much  over -printing  to  be  necessarjN  He  did  not  now 
ind  that  necessary ;  indeed  some  details  were  frequently  found  by  him  in 
he  finished  print  which  were  scarcely,  if  at  all,  visible  when  it  was  re- 
aoved  from  the  printing-frame.  The  collodion  which,  in  his  experience, 
;ave  the  best  results  was  prepared  with  cotton  made  in  the  following 
nanner : — 

Nitric  acid  (T390)  . . . .  12  fluid  ounces. 

Sulphuric  acid  (T845) .  36  „  „ 

Water.... . 8  „  „ 

Cotton  . .  2  ounces. 

?he  cotton  had  to  be  immersed  when  the  liquid  was  at  a  temperature  of 
20°  Fah.,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  fifteen  minutes.  It  was  then  washed 
a  the  usual  way.  It  was  then  dissolved  as  follows  :  — 

Alcohol  . . 3  ounces. 

Ether  . 1  ounce. 

Cotton .  30  grains. 

t  dissolved  perfectly,  giving  a  tough,  glassy  film  perfectly  transparent, 
nd  seems  to  have  all  the  necessary  qualifications.  He  would  submit  for 
aspection  a  sheet  of  paper  coated  with  some  collodion  which  he  had  re- 
eived  from  Mr.  Simpson.  That,  while  it  possessed  some  of  the  same 
haracteristics,  gave  a  peculiar  iridescent  film  on  plain  paper.  A  film 
rmde  by  collodion  such  as  he  had  just  described  would  be  found  to  adhere 
losely  to  the  paper.  Contrary  to  the  experience  of  some  others  he  found 
hat  the  prints,  as  they  became  day,  became  more  brilliant,  and  also  some¬ 
what  colder. 

The  Chairman  complimented  Mr.  Cooper  upon  the  excellence  and  prac- 
ical  nature  of  his  remarks,  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  the  specimens  which  he 
ad  exhibited.  Some  of  the  lattei',  he  thought,  appeared  as  if  manganese 
ad  been  employed  in  their  production.  He  inquired  if  the  uranic  salts 
mployed  had  been  produced  from  the  pure  metal  ? 

Mr.  Cooper  said  that  he  had  some  samples  made  from  the  oxide.  All 
he  nitrate  of  uranium  used  in  the  production  of  the  pictures  before  them 
ad  been  procured  from  Johnson  and  Matthey’s.  The  crystals  were 
Lightly  opaque,  and  of  a  pale  yellow  colour. 

Mr.  Sebastian  Davis  detailed  some  experiments  he  had  made  in  a 
imilar  direction.  After  leaving  the  prints  in  water  for  a  few  hours  he 
ad  found  them  to  fade  considerably.  Perhaps  Mr.  Cooper  or  some  other 
lember  might  be  able  to  give  a  reason  for  that.  He  alluded  to  washing 
efore  toning  and  after  fixing. 

Mr.  Cooper  stated  that  when  he  first  began  his  experiments  he  had 
mnd  very  much  over-printing  necessary.  In  some  instances  the  prints 
lmost  disappeared  :  for  that  he  could  not  in  any  way  account.  As  he 
ad  formerly  stated  he  never  found  over-printing  necessary  now.  After 
lacing  the  prints  in  the  acetic  acid  baUi  they  lost  a  good  deal,  but  they 
fterwards  came  back  again  in  the  toning  bath.  Colonel  Wortley  had 
fid  him  that  they  found  the  prints  to  lose  if  they  were  not  allowed  to 
emain  the  proper  time  in  the  fixing  bath.  It  was  necessary  they  should 
cmain  there  until  the  lights  were  perfectly  clean  and  white,  which  might 
ccupy  about  fifteen  minutes.  In  the  Association  they  adopted  a  very 
Ice  mode  of  washing  the  prints,  viz.,  by  placing  them  on  a  plate  of  glass 
nder  a  tap.  He  had  decidedly  found  that  no  over-printing  was 
iccessary. 

Mr.  Davis  said  that  his  first  experiments  were  made  by  washing  the 
rints  with  pure  distilled  water  after  removal  from  the  pressure-frame, 
nd  toning  them  without  placing  them  in  the  acetic  acid  bath.  It  would 
e  desirable  to  know  the  peculiar  action  of  that  bath  upon  the  print, 
-’hat  had  not  been  described  by  the  patentees,  although  it  had  been  claimed 
»y  them. 

Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard  thought  that  Mr.  Cooper’s  experience  was 
omewhat  singular.  At  first  he  had  found  very  much  over-printing  neces- 
ary ;  now  he  found  none.  He  should  like  to  know  if  Mr.  Cooper  had 
nado  no  difference  in  his  operations  to  induce  such  results  ? 

Mr.  Cooper  had  made  no  difference  whatever  that  he  was  aware  of. 
le  attributed  the  anomalous  results  which  he  communicated  at  the  pre- 
•ious  meeting  to  his  inexperience,  for  at  that  time  his  experiments  had  only 
xtended  over  three  days.  Ho  was,  however,  inclined  to  attribute  the 
ver-printing  he  then  found  necessary  to  the  fact  that  the  prints  had  not 
>ecn  allowed  to  remain  in  the  acetic  acid  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time. 

Mr.  Blanchard  would  like  to  hear  what  Mr.  Cooper’s  experience  was 
vitli  respect  to  the  sensitiveness  of  the  paper. 

M}'-  Cooper  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  brilliance  of  the  print 
tnd  its  sensitiveness  were  in  an  exact  ratio — the  more  sensitive  the  paper 
ho  softer  the  picture  was.  Although  he  had  not  made  any  comparative 
xperiments,  yet  ho  considered  that  the  Wothlytype  papers  were  more 
ensitive  than  the  ordinary  albumenised  silver  paper.  He  could  with 
on  faience  say  that  on  any  given  day  he  could  print  a  greater  number  of 
i  othlytypes  than  silver  prints.  They  might  all  remember  that  on  Tues- 
Lay  hist  the  light  was  very  bad.  On  that  day,  at  eleven  o’clock,  he  took 
1 1  Colonel  >V  ortlcy  his  negative  of  The  Countryman,  which  is  a  very  dense 
!no  *  when  he  called  for  it  at  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
lay,  ho  found  that  three  good  prints  had  been  secured  from  it.  He  felt 
uro  t  lat  during  that  time  not  more  than  one  silver  print  could  have  been 
aroduced  from  it. 


Mr.  Cobb  inquired  at  what  stage  of  the  process  the  prints  acquired 
that  beautiful  tint,  seeing  they  had  to  remain  in  the  acid  bath  until  the 
whites  became  pure  ? 

Mr.  CoorER  said  that  that  it  was  very  evident  that  the  tone  did  not  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  washing  in  the  acid.  In  reply  to  a  question  by  the  Chair¬ 
man,  he  could  not,  he  said,  account  for  the  fact  that  the  collodion  of 
different  makers  produced  different  results :  that  subject  was  as  yet 
involved  in  mystery.  In  making  his  experiments  he  took  different  sam¬ 
ples  of  cotton,  and  in  some  instances  used  the  same  solvents  and  in  tho 
same  proportions.  Ho  placed  tho  collodion  in  a  set  of  bottles,  two  or 
three  ounces  in  each,  and  in  each  one  he  put  fifty  grains  of  nitrate  of 
uranium.  After  standing  for  five  or  six  hours  ho  found  that  more  ura¬ 
nium  was  dissolved  in  some  than  in  others — from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
grains  being  tho  quantity  usually  taken  up.  To  each  ounce  of  this  he 
added  five  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

Mr.  Blanchard  asked  if  the  same  proportions  of  ether  were  used  in  all 
cases  ?  Nitrate  of  uranium  was  more  soluble  in  ether  than  in  alcohol. 
That  salt  was  at  present  a  somewhat  indefinite  compound :  one  sample 
which  he  had  recently  procured  was  like  brimstone,  hard  and  opaque, 
while  another  was  extremely  deliquescent.  The  collodion  he  hud  em¬ 
ployed  contained  three  parts  of  alcohol  to  one  of  ether.  In  new  pro¬ 
cesses  he  thought  that  all  discrepancies  should  be  carefully  and  fairly 
stated,  in  order  that  the  l'esults  deduced  should  be  more  valuable. 

Mr.  Cooper  used  the  same  proportions  of  other  and  alcohol.  Sometimes 
he  found  that  on  adding  the  uranium  to  tho  collodion  it  became  slightly 
opalescent,  this  opalescence  increasing  on  the  silver  being  added.  Tho 
collodion  which  had  given  him  the  best  and  most  brilliant  results  had 
been  that  which  was  most  clouded ;  and  that  also  had  been  the  experience 
of  Colonel  Wortley.  That  naturally  suggested  that  the  cloudiness  had 
been  caused  by  some  organic  substance.  The  solvents,  he  might  state, 
were  methylated — both  the  ether  and  the  alcohol. 

Mr.  Davis  noticed  that  there  was  a  marked  difference  in  tho  sensitive¬ 
ness  according  as  the  collodion  sunk  into  the  paper  or  kept  on  the  surface. 
In  the  former  case  it  was  very  much  less  sensitive.  It  was,  therefore, 
desirable  to  use  a  collodion  which  gave  a  skinny  and  not  a  porous  film. 

Mr.  Cooper  said  that  the  sensitiveness  also  depended  upon  the  quantity 
of  cotton.  To  a  collodion  which  gave  rich  and  beautiful  results,  and 
which  toned  rapidljq  he  had  added  some  alcohol  and  ether,  and  found  that 
it  was  impossible  to  obtain  good  pictures,  as  they  all  refused  to  tone  to 
anything  except  a  ruby  tint,  having  been  orange  when  removed  from  the 
printing-frame.  Some  of  the  conditions  of  sensitiveness  he  was  inclined 
to  attribute  to  the  quality  of  the  cotton,  and  others  to  the  quantity. 

Mr.  Howard  remarked  that  Mr.  Cooper’s  experience  had  been  borne 
out  by  the  early  experiments  in  the  uranium  printing. 

In  reply  to  questions  put  by  various  gentlemen, 

Mr.  Cooper  said  that  in  all  his  experiments  he  had  first  saturated  tho 
collodion  with  nitrate  of  uranium  and  afterwards  with  nitrate  of  silver ; 
that,  to  obtain  sensitive  and  brilliant  pictures,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
paper  be  well  sized ;  and  that  he  accounted  for  the  process  in  question 
requiring  a  better  paper  than  the  ordinary  silver  printing  process  by  the 
fact  that  an  inferior  paper  absorbed  the  sizing  material  unequally,  and,  in 
consequence,  the  collodion  was  unequally  absorbed,  too,  producing  a  patchy 
and  unequal  result. 

After  some  other  remarks,  the  discussion  was  adjourned  till  next  meeting. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  Window,  entitled  Diamond  Cameo  Portraits ,  was  then 
read.  [See  page  517.] 

A  great  variety  of  specimens  were  exhibited  in  illustration  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Some  of  these  were  mounted  on  cards,  some  in  passe-partouts,  and 
others  in  an  album.  The  specimens  were  very  excellent,  and  elicited 
favourable  expressions  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Wall  said  that,  in  the  paper  just  read,  an  old  and  valuable  friend 
had  been  unjustly  passed  over — he  alluded  to  the  carte  de  visite.  Tho 
novelty  before  them  came  well  recommended,  and  in  a  pleasant  guise, 
but  he  did  not  think  it  ought  to  blind  them  to  the  merits  of  the  other. 
By  the  carte  de  visite  an  impetus  was  given  to  photography  greater  than 
it  had  received  from  anything  else.  Several  arguments  had  been  adduced 
against  the  carte,  and  therefore  in  favour  of  tho  cameo,  and  they  de¬ 
served  looking  into,  seeing  that  they  applied  to  whole-length  figures  of 
every  kind.  The  posing  of  the  hands  and  body  was  of  importance — it 
gave  power  to  the  artist.  The  old  artists  were  thoroughly  alive  to  this  ; 
they  considered  that  it  required  far  more  skill  and  power  to  paint  the 
whole  figure  than  the  “  cod’s  head  and  shoulders.”  If  the  carte  conferred 
superior  power— and  that  it  did  so  there  was  no  doubt — it  was  unfair  to 
photography  to  adduce  the  greater  difficulty  of  posing  as  a  reason  why  it 
should,  be  shoved  aside,  or  why  photographers  should  shrink  from  such 
difficulty. 

The  Chairman  considered  that  the  diamond  cameo  form  was  advan¬ 
tageous,  inasmuch  as  it  allowed  the  face  to  be  taken  of  a  larger  size  than 
in  the  carte. 

Mr.  Simpson  thought  that  Mr.  Wall  had  overlooked  the  fact  that  in 
posing  a  full-length  figure  much  time  was  spent  by  the  photographer  and 
much  annoyance  caused  to  the  sitter,  which  often  prevented  a  favourable 
expression  of  countenance. 

Mr.  Wall  had  always  strongly  protested  against  the  idea  of  its  being 
necessary  to  move  the  hands,  feet,  head,  or  body  of  a  sitter  when  posing 
him  ;  that  was  quite  fatal  to  expression,  and  was  not  the  way  to  manage 
a  sitter.  The  best  photographers  operated  on  his  mind,  posed  him  by 
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conversation,  and  thus  the  bead,  hands,  and  fcci  were  all  acted  upon, 
and  each  assumed  its  proper  and  natural  attitudes.  With  respect  to  the 
relief  conferred  on  the  portrait  by  being  raised  from  the  card,  it  caused 
a  person’s  face  to  be  too  “spoon-shaped”  for  his  taste.  A  better  effect 
would  have  been  obtained  by  having  the  picture  raised  only  at  the  edges 
and  flat  on  the  top.  In  taking  four  different  views  of  a  person,  it  was 
necessary,  too,  to  arrange  the  direction  of  the  light  to  suit  each.  This, 
in  one  of  the  pictures  which  lie  held  in  his  hand,  had  not  been  done; 
hence  a  bad  effect  had  been  produced. 

[Mr.  Wall’s  remarks  throughout  were  received  with  decided  expressions 
of  approval.] 

A  gentleman  connected  with  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Marion  and  Co. 
explained  the  embossing  of  the  caineo  portraits.  Two  cameras  for  their 
production — one  by  Mr.  Dallmeyer  and  one  by  Messrs.  Ottewill,  Collis 
and  Co.-— were  exhibited. 

After  some  further  conversation  the  business  for  next  meeting  was 
announced  to  be  a  paper  by  Mr.  Hart,  On  the  Best  Means  of  Separating 
Silver  and  Gold  from  the  Hyposulphite  Fixing  Solution.  After  the  usual 
votes  of  thanks  the  meeting  separated. 

EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Hall,  No.  5, 
St.  Andrew’s  Square,  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  7th  instant, — Mr.  Nicol, 
Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  previous  meeting  were  read,  and  Sir.  Ritchie  and  Mr. 
Ross  were  admitted  ordinary  members. 

The  Secretary  then  proceeded  to  read  the 
ANNUAL  REPORT. 

On  the  termination  of  the  fourth  year  of  the  Society’s  existence,  the  Council 
have  great  pleasure  in  congratulating  the  members  on  its  success  during  the 
past  year.  During  that  period  there  have  been  held  sixteen  ordinary,  and 
•  three  popular  meetings,  all  of  which  have  been  well  attended.  There  have, 
besides,  been  three  excursions  to  the  country.  In  the  course  of  the  session, 
the  following  subjects  were  brought  before  the  Society  and  discussed  at  the 
meeting’s  -.—Printing^  Transparencies  on  Glass.  By  Mr.  Taylor.—- The  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Photographic  Societies.  By  Mr.  Wason .— Chemistry  of  Photography, 
and  the  Action  of  Light.  By  Mr.  Nicol. — Motes  of  a  Photographic  Tour  in 
France,  Italy ,  and  Spain.  By  Professor  Cosmo  limes.— Elementary  Optics. 
By  Mr.  Wason.- — Intensifying  Negatives  by  the  Simple  Action  of  Light.  By 

Mr.  Taylor-. . Carbon  Printing.  By  Mr.  Taylor.- — Practical  Details  of  Wet 

Collodion  Processes.  By  Messrs.  Davies  and  Nicol.  -A  Mew  Carbon  Printing 
Process.  By  Mr.  Davies  .—Description  of  an  Improved  Washing  Machine  for 
Washing  Prints.  By  Mr.  Nicol.— Notes  of  a  Tour  in  Normandy.  By  Mr. 
Davies . — Description  of  an  ■  Adjustable  Support  for  Large  Plates  while  Sensi¬ 
tising.  By  Mr.  Thomson.- — The  Tannin  Process.  By  Mr.  Dawson.— Descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  New  Self-Acting  Machine  for  Washing  Prints.  Exhibited  in  action. 
By  Mr.  Roter's .—Photosculpture  Busts.  By  Mr.  Bryson. — Photography  by 
Magnesium  Light.  By  Mr.  Nicol.- — Notes  on  Uranium  Printing.  By  Mr. 
MySgrave.- — On  the  Stereoscope  and  Stereoscopic  Vision.  By  Mr.  Bow. 

At  the  popular  meetings,  lectures  were  delivered— first,  by  Mr.  Cousin,  On  a 
Recent  Visit  to  Algiers  ;  second,  by  Professor  Archer,  On  a  Tour  Through 
Southern  Europe ;  and  third,  by  the  President,  On  Orkney .  These  lectures 
were  illustrated  by  photographs,  nearly  all  of  which  were  prepared  by  mem¬ 
bers  expressly  for  each  occasion,  and  were  shown  by  means  of  the  Society’s 
lantern  and  apparatus.  The  illustrations  for  the  lecture  on  Orkney  were  pre¬ 
pared  by  Mr.  Musgrave,  from-  negatives  taken  by  him  while  on  a  tour  the  pre¬ 
vious  summer  ;  and  the  success  which  attended  this  meeting  induce  the 
Council  to  hope  that  members  will  come  forward  with  photographs  for  future 
exhibitions  of  a  similar  kind. 

The  excursions  in.  connection  with  the  Society  were  to  Roslin  and  Haw- 
thornden,  Anniston,  and  Linlithgow.  All  were  highly  successful,  and  many 
fine  pictures  taken  on  these  occasions  were  exhibited  at  subsequent  meetings. 

The  Council  have  also  to  congratulate  the  Society  on  an  increase  of  members, 
fourteen,  having  been  added  during-  the  session,  and  only  eight  resigned  or  left 
the  country.  The  total  number  on  the  roll  is  131. 

The  Council  have  further  to  congratulate  the  Society  on  its  improved  financial 
position,  the  income  during  the  year  being  £9  greater  than  the  expenditure. 

In  regard  to  the  future  of  the  Society,  for  the  year  now  commenced,  the 
Council  look  forward  with  confidence,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  make  such 
arrangements,  both  as  regards  scientific  and  practical  papers,  as  will  meet  tho 
approbation  of  members  generally.  With  the  view  of  giving  increased  interest 
to  the  popular  meetings,  they  have  great  pleasure  in  stating  that  they  have 
secured  the  use  of  the  Hall  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Society  of  Arts,  117,  George- 
street,  which  they  trust  will  not  only  be  found  better  adapted  tor  such  meetings 
than  any  Hall  yet  tried,  but  will  also,  from  its  construction,  materially  lessen 
the  expenses  attending  those  meetings. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Barry,  the  Report  was  unanimously  adopted, 
and  the  thanks  of  the  Society  voted  to  the  Council. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  office-bearers  for  the 
current  year,  and  the  gentlemen  recommended  by  the  Council,  and 
printed  in  the  billet,  were  unanimously  elected.  The  list  now  stands  as 
follows : — 

President. — J.  D.  Marwick. 

Vice-Presidents. — Bailie  Hill  and  Col.  Bell. 

Council. — R.  G.  Muir,  F.  Ha  Hard,  A.  McGlashon,  R.  II.  Bow,  E.  H. 
Musgrave,  A.  B.  Fleming,  J.  Anderson,  R.  D.  Kerr,  W.  H.  Davies,  J. 
G.  Tunny,  J.  Peat,  and  J.  Nicol. 

Treasurer . — A.  T.  Niven. 

Auditor. — T.  H.  Carter. 

Sect -etary.— George  H.  Slight. 


On  the  recommendation  of  the  Council,  an  addition  was  made  to  Bub 
XI.,  which  provides  that  rules  can  only  he  alter  d  on  fhfl  recommend 
of  tho  Council,  making  it  competent  to  make  any  air  ration  without  such 
recommendation  at  the  annual  general  rm-<  ting,  provided  o  month’s 
notice  has  been  given,  and  the  alteration  agw  d  to  bj  |  two-thirds 

of  the  members  present. 

Some  discussion  then  took  place  as  to  whether  the  public  should  be 
admitted  free  to  the  popular  meetii  last  l 

sixpence  each.  A  compromise,  moved  by  Mr.  Pi  at,  and  m  ( ended  bv  Mr. 
Kerr,  to  the  effect  that  members  should  eac h  havi  one  t:  :  r  the 

admission  of  a  friend,  and  that  after  that  tickets  should  he  charged 
sixpence  each,  was  carried. 

The  Chairman  then  intimated  that  the  members  had  been  very  cour¬ 
teously  invited  by  the  Council  of  tho  Photographic  Society  of  Scotland  to 
meet  Mr.  Pouncv,  who  will  explain  his  carbon  process  ’ 
meetings  on  Tuesday,  the  13th  instant;  that  the  first  popular  me<tir,g 
of  the  season  would  be  held  at  117,  Georgc-strect,  on  the  evening  <  t 
Monday,  the  19th;  and  that  the  usual  ordinary  meeting  -  tuurt. 

would  not  be  held. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  their  rooms,  14,  Ridge¬ 
field,  John  Dalton-strcet,  on  Thursday,  the  8th  instant,— tl. 

Vincent  Bceehey,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

It  was  announced  that  a  committee  had  been  formed  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  usual  exhibition  of  pictures  by  the  oxyhvdrogcn  Lanterns, 
and  that  Mr.  Radcliffe  had  kindly  volunteered  his  services  and  the  use  of 
his  lanterns,  & c.,  for  the  occasion.  The  day  was  not  yet  fix'd,  but  would 
be  duly  announced.  It  would  be  in  tho  third  or  fourth  week  m  JanUBS j . 

A  subscription  list  was  opened  on  behalf  of  the  Glover  Fund.  Tra 
various  contributions  will  be  found  announced  in  tho  general  list  in  ftila 
Journal. 

The  Chairman  called  upon  Mr.  Petschler  to  read  his  paper  on  the  col- 
lodio-albumen  process.  The  large  attendance  of  members  testified  the 
interest  with  which  it  had  been  looked  forward  t". 

Mr.  Petschler  then  read  his  paper,  entitled  Collodio-Albomcu  or  Tauj>en><f 
Process  [see  page  511],  and  demonstrated  it  by  preparing  two  plates  and 
developing  one  which  had  been  exposed  previously.  On  coating  the  ti r *- *. 
plate  with  collodion, 

Mr.  Petschler  observed  that  the  dust  then  floating  in  the  room  bad 
settled  on  the  plate  in  a  multitude  of  spots  plainly  to  be  seen.  1  :. it,  <•-: 
course,  would  not  do  in  preparing  plates  for  use,  and  must  he  guarded 
against.  The  plate  must  not  bo  fingered,  and  should  always  be  touched 
onljr  in  one  place.  The  first  time  he  poured  the  albumen  on  th 
usually  let  it  run  oft'  at  once  to  waste,  as  it  became  much  charged  with 
the  water  on  the  plate ;  afterwards  he  allowed  the  albumen  to  remain 
longer  on  the  plate  to  cause  it  to  mix  well  with  any  water  still  remaining, 
and  so  obtain  a  more  even  coating  of  albumen. 

Mr.  Eailton  asked  if  the  plate  was  sensitive  after  being  hip]-  1  in  ti. 
salt  solution  ? 

Mr.  Petschler  replied  that  the  plate  was  rendered  insensitive  after 
being  dipped  in  the  salt  solution,  but  on  being  washed  with  water  it  again 
became  sensitive  ;  but  on  the  application  of  the  albumen,  which  contain*  1 
the  iodide  and  bromide,  it  was  once  more  rendered  i:  - 

Mr.  Mabley  and  Mr.  Young  said  that  some  of  their  best  negatives  had 
been  prepared  up  to  this  stage  in  daylight. 

Mr.  Petschler  remarked  that,  although  such  might  .*c,  still  ho 

considered  it  safer  to  prepare  the  plate  altogether  in  the  daik  r  •  n  A 
weH-cxposed  negative,  no  doubt,  did  develop!  clean  :  hut  under-expoac  * 
plate  for  which  a  prolonged  development  waa  required,  and  it  wow 
found  that  it  was  difficult  to  keep  it  clean  and  free  from  fogging. 

Tlie  Chairman  said  it  was  evident  that  a  w»  t  <-.  lh  di< -n  j !  .»<.  s 

it  came  out  of  the  silver  hath  was  sensitive,  and  he  would  like  to  k 
what  became  of  that  effect. 

Mr.  Touler  observed  that  it  was  well  known  to  the  old  Page, 
that  a  sensitised  silver  plate,  if  exposed  to  light.  r.  . 
tive  again  and  fit  for  taking  a  fresh  picture  upon  it  by  passing  it  fra  n  ■>. 
seconds  over  the  iodine  and  bromine  box.  In  fact,  fonn<  rly  great  tr 
was  experienced  in  coating  a  plate  in  the  dark  from  the  difficulty  in  ascer¬ 
taining  the  colour  the  silver  plate  had  reached  :  aftl  i  winds  it  was  found 
that  they  could  be  coloured  to  the  shade  requir  1  in  hi  .1  da>  re: 
it  then  only  required  to  he  carried  in  tho  iodine  and  bromine  box  i  I 
seconds  into  the  dark  room,  when  the  plate  waa  again  ready  fae  the  slid''. 
The  drift  of  the  matter  was,  that  the  fumes  of  indim  and  bromine  d*.  sir  '  <  I 
the  effects  which  light  had  previously  produced  on  the  plate. 

Mr.  Mabley  said  it  waa  well  known  they  could  restore  a  Daguerreo¬ 
type  plate  as  often  as  they  pleased. 

Mr.  Petschler  observed  that  if  the  sab  solid  d,  and  tho 

albumen  was  poured  on  at  one  place,  there  would  a  in  uh  <  n  th<  ] late 
showing  where  the  albumen  was  ]>oured  on  :  hut  that  waa  not  the  case 
when  the  salt  solution  was  used. 

Mr.  RadcLIFFB  said  that  on  the  exposure  of  the  plate  to  light  there  was 
probably  formed  a  sub-oxide  of  silver,  which,  on  imm  rsion  in  solute  ns 
of  iodides,  or  on  tho  application  of  iodised  albumen.  Waa  rc-diss  Ived.  or 
resolved  again  into  iodide  of  silver,  which,  on  second  immersion  in  tho 
silver  hath,  was  rendered  sensitive. 
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Mr.  Mabley  did  not  think  that  was  right.  He  did  not  see  how  a  sub- 
oxide  of  silver  could  be  formed,  as  they  could  see  it  if  it  were  formed. 
Dr.  Frankland  considered  a  mechanical  change  took  place. 

Mr.  Petschler  said  it  was  a  vexed  question  as  yet,  and  both  views 
were  taken. 

The  Chairman  suggested  that  the  change  might  be  electrical  or  galvanic. 

Mr.  Mabley  humourously  observed  that  the  real  fact  was  that  they 
knew  nothing  at  all  about  it. 

Mr.  Mabley  then  read  his  paper  on  The  Production  of  Prints  by  Develop¬ 
ment  [see  page  510],  and  illustrated  his  remarks  by  a  series  of  prints  he 
had  taken,  and  also  by  developing  some  pictures  he  had  previously  ex¬ 
posed. 

A  short  discussion  followed,  but  regret  was  generally  expressed  that 
the  time  was  too  far  advanced  to  allow  of  full  justice  being  done  to  the 
paper  hy  discussing  it  at  length. 

The  experiments  in  both  cases  were  highly  successful,  and  the  remarks 
Mr.  Mabley  made  were  fully  borne  out  by  the  pictures  he  exhibited. 

The  Chairman  expressed  the  pleasure  with  which  he  had  listened  to 
the  papers,  and  hoped  some  one  would  shortly  read  a  paper  on  the  tadnin 
process. 

Yotes  of  thanks  to  Messrs.  Petschler  and  Mabley  were  carried  with 
acclamation. 

The  meeting  closed  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman. 


Jforagit  Correspoiiknxc. 

Paris ,  December  loth,  1864. 

M.  Wothly,  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  having  arrived  in  Paris,  I  assembled  at 
my  residence,  on  the  3rd  instant,  sixty  of  our  principal  photographers, 
amateurs,  paper  manufacturers,  &c.,  in  order  to  afford  them  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  examining  the  specimens  ivhich  the  inventor  of  the  Wotlilytypc 
had  brought  with  him.  More  than  fifty  pictures  wore  placed  before  the 
gentlemen  present ;  and  I  must  say  that  the  admiration  was  unanimous. 
The  general  opinion  was  that  these  pictures  have  not  only  all  the  quali¬ 
ties  which  distinguish  the  most  perfect  silver  prints — that  is  to  say, 
delicacy  of  modelage,  purity  of  the  half-tones,  transparence  and  vigour  in 
the  shadows— but  that  they  also  possess  a  brilliancy  and  a  relief  for 
which  they  are  indebted  to  the  nature  of  the  layer  which  has  received 
them.  This  coating,  which  is  laid  upon  a  previous  one  of  size,  possesses 
a  lustre  which  gives  great  brilliancy  to  the  lights,  and  is  somewhat  similar 
to  the  luminous  tint  of  enamel  paper. 

A  perusal  of  the  French  patent  enables  me  to  say  that  the  process  is 
far  more  complete  than  some  persons  would  make  it  appear.  It  in  fact 
forms  a  whole  of  unquestionable  novelties.  M.  Wothly  asserts  that  the 
manipulation,  sensitising,  toning,  and  fixing  are  as  easy  as,  and  simpler 
than,  those  hitherto  used,  and  that  they  effect  a  remarkable  economy  of 
time  and  money,  combined  with  far  greater  certainty  and  regularitjL 
The  latter  part  of  this  assertion  is  confirmed  by  the  number,  beauty,  and 
diversity  of  the  specimens  shown  by  the  inventor. 

During  the  meeting  I  speak  of,  several  offers  were  made  to  him  by  dif¬ 
ferent  persons  wishing  to  associate  together  for  the  purchase  of  the  French 
patent,  but  he  treated  forthwith  with  an  amateur,  M.  Mangel  du  Mesnil, 
for  France,  and  with  MM.  Joseph  and  Joachim  Silveira,  for  Spain,  Portu¬ 
gal,  and  the  United  States.  These  gentlemen  have,  of  course,  the 
intention  of  following  the  example  of  the  English  Association,  and  to 
grant  licenses. 

The  same  evening  M.  Her  magi  s  brought  the  design  of  an  enlarging 
apparatus  that  he  is  having  constructed.  This  solar  camera,  which  in 
form  resembles  M.  Liebert’s,  offers  this  peculiarity —that  the  condenser  is 
placed  upon  one  of  the  lateral  faces  of  the  fore-part  of  the  instrument, 
and  sends  the  light  it  receives  to  the  reflector,  which  is  placed  inside ,  and 
which,  in  its  turn,  projects  the  light  upon  the  cliche. 

A  cliche  which  had  chemically  received  a  yellow  tint  by  M.  Peard’s 
process  was  examined  with  great  interest.  The  method  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows: — Upon  an  ordinary  picture,  fixed  and  well  washed,  you 
pour  tincture  of  iodine,  and  let  it  remain  till  the  silver  forming  the  picture 
is  transformed  into  iodide,  which  is  indicated  by  the  pictures  turning 
white  by  transparence.  Then  you  wash  the  collodion  layer — first  with  a 
little  alcohol,  to  remove  the  tincture  of  iodine,  and  then  with  common 
water,  till  the  unctuous  aspect  of  the  coating  has  disappeared.  You  then 
pour  upon  it  a  small  quantity  of  a  solution  saturated  with  bichloride  of 
mercury,  and  immediately  the  cliche  takes  a  bright  gold-yellow  tint. 

M.  Bisson,  jun.,  the  author  of  the  views  of  Mont  Blanc  and  of  so  many 
other  works  which  count  among  the  masterpieces  of  photography,  has 
just  opened  a  portrait  studio.  No  doubt,  the  approaching  exhibition  at 
Dublin  will  afford  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  success  he  will  have 
obtained  in  this  new  direction.  Few  operators  can  cope  with  him  for 
ability  and  experience,  and  he  has  the  artistic  feeling  which  is  indispen¬ 
sable  to  any  one  who  will  succeed  in  this  line  and  take  an  exceptionable 
place. 

Y  ith  respect  to  the  logwood  and  bichromate  of  potassium  process  lately 
published  by  Mr.  Thomas  Fox,  I  think  it  not  without  interest  to  mention 

what  was,  doubtless,  unknown  to  the  honourable  member  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  of  Scotland — that  in  1858  M.  Persoz,  a  professor  at  the 
f  onservatoire  dcs  Arts  et  Metiers,  indicated  in  his  lectures  bichromate  of 


potassium  and  logwood  for  a  process  of  heliographic  tinting.  This  me¬ 
thod  is  described  in  Propriety  Itidustriellc  of  the  1st  of  April,  J858. 

I  have  only  to-day  seen  (the  number  of  the  Journal  having  gone  astray) 
the  addition  you  made  to  my  lotter  of  the  28th  November.  Speaking 
of  the  process  of  M.  Wothly  and  tho  novelties  it  contains,  I  have  heard 
nothing  about  (as  you  appear  to  understand  it)  the  author  having  “  con¬ 
cealed  a  part  of  the  invention  that  he  has  sold  to  the  English  Companv.’’ 
What  I  wish  to  say,  and  to  maintain,  is,  that  tho  extracts  from  the  spe¬ 
cification,  published  in  tho  English  journals,  do  not  givo  all  tho  direc¬ 
tions  contained  in  the  warrant  {brevet).  I  havo  by  no  means  the  intention 
to  let  it  be  understood  that  M.  Wothly  or  the  Company  had  any  wish  to 
deceive  people,  but  I  mention  a  fact  which  only  concerns  tho  English 
publication.  Ernest  Lacax. 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  27th,  1864. 

Mr.  C.  Wegar  Hull,  of  New  York,  called  on  me  some  days  ago,  and  we 
had  a  pleasant  little  chat  upon  photographic  topics,  &c.  He  says  that  in 
New  York  many  are  using  the  lime  toning  in  preference  to  the  old  alka¬ 
line  chloride  of  gold  bath  used  here.  He  does  not  think  uranium  is  added 
to  the  toning  bath — at  least  not  to  tho  extent  that  it  was  used  some  years 
ago.  A  Mr.  Thomas  P.  Shepard,  from  Providence,  It. I.  (of  whom  more 
anon),  says  also  that  “down  east”  they  are  using  the  chloride  of  lirao 
toning  bath  in  preference  to  any  other ;  and  he  tells  me  that  he  has  satis¬ 
fied  himself  that  the  problem  of  a  lime  toning  bath  involves  for  its  suc¬ 
cessful  solution  that  the  chloride  of  gold  and  the  chloride  of  lime  be  in 
contact  in  a  concentrated  form  for  some  five  or  six  hours  beforo  its  dilu¬ 
tion  to  the  required  strength  for  working.  He,  therefore,  makes  a  concen¬ 
trated  aqueous  solution  of  the  bleaching  powder ;  adds  to  this  tho 
chloride  of  gold  dissolved  in  a  very  little  water ;  then  sorapes  a  small 
quantity  of  chalk  into  the  mixture  to  ensuro  the  neutrality  of  tho  gold ; 
and,  finally,  allows  the  whole  to  rest  for  five  hours — after  which  he  dilutes 
to  the  bulk  most  convenient  for  working.  When  his  bath  works  slow  ho 
adds  more  chloride  of  gold,  and  sometimes  a  little  more  bleaching  powder. 
All  who  use  the  lime  bath  agree  as  to  the  necessity  of  tho  “rest”  beforo 
use;  but  Mr.  Shepard  is  the  only  one  who  has  told  mo  of  the  “rest”  in 
the  concentrated  form  for  only  five  hours  in  preference  to  such  a  “rest” 
in  a  weak  solution  for  a  longer  period. 

Mr.  Hull  is  quite  enthusiastic  as  to  tho  working  of  the  Fitz  lens,  and 
says  the  combination  has  been  much  improved  of  late.  He  thinks  they 
will  soon  be  for  sale  in  quantities.  He  tells  me  that  he  has  been  as  suc¬ 
cessful  as  ever  with  his  tannin  plates,  and  still  continues  to  use  them  in 
preference  to  wet  collodion. 

Tho  Mr.  Thomas  P.  Shepard  above  alluded  to  is  an  enthusiastic  ama¬ 
teur  photographer.  Having  a  practical  knowledge  of  chemistry  (being 
the  proprietor  of  extensive  chemical  works  in  Providence),  ho  has  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  his  experiments  in  the  most  systematic  manner.  Curious  in 
lenses,  his  collection  embraces  all  the  principal  instruments  by  different 
makers,  and  he  has  compared  their  workings.  He  uses  the  globe  lens  of 
several  different  sizes,  but  for  much  out-door  work  he  prefers  the 
aplanatic  lens,  as  it  seems  to  work  quicker  than  any  other.  He  spent 
an  evening  with  me  lately,  and  talked  about  all  the  modern  processes. 
He  had  tried  Mr.  Swan’s  carbon  process,  but  had  not  produced  good 
results.  He  knew  in  what  particulars  he  had  erred,  and  hoped  soon  to 
try  again.  He  wondered,  as  do  I,  also,  what  might  be  the  uranium  salt 
used  in  the  Wothlytype.  He  had  tried  Law’s  developer  (I  think  that  is 
the  name) — i.e.,  a  developer  made  of  the  ammonio-sulphate  of  iron  and 
sugar — with  decided  success  in  the  production  of  transparent  positives. 
The  colour,  he  says,  is  very  pleasing  without  any  toning.  He  recom¬ 
mends  it  for  the  production  of  positives  on  opal  glass,  when  they 
are  produced  on  wet  collodion  in  the  camera.  I  hope  to  hear  further  from 
Mr.  Shepard  in  reference  to  his  experiments,  and  will  report  his  results 
in  future  letters. 

Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  is  working  earnestly  on  the  carbon  processes,  and 
will  no  doubt  communicate  his  progress  direct  to  The  British  Journal 
of  Photography. 

A  letter  just  received  from  Mr.  Osborne  informs  me  that  he  is  once 
more  in  Boston,  and  has  been  pleased  with  the  interest  manifested  by  all 
who  have  seen  his  specimens  by  his  process  of  photolithography.  I  hope 
he  will  visit  Philadelphia  next  month,  to  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Franklin  Institute. 

This  reminds  me  of  one  thing  in  reference  to  the  management  of  scien¬ 
tific  societies.  At  the  Franklin  Institute  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
consider  the  subject  of  rendering  the  regular  meetings  attractive,  and  to 
add  to  the  usefulness  of  the  institution.  A  very  elaborate  report  was  read 
on  the  subject,  and  a  resolution  offered,  among  others,  proposing — That  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  solicit  papers  on  various  scientific  subjects,  such 
as  on  engineering,  on  any  applied  science,  or  on  any  of  the  useful  arts. 
These  papers  to  be  read  at  the  regular  meetings,  and  that  it  be  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  committee  to  see  that  one  or  more  such  papers  be  in  readi¬ 
ness  for  every  meeting,  and  that  the  subject  be  advertised  previou  ;ly  in 
the  daily  papers.  The  discussion  following  the  paper  to  be  reported  word 
for  word  by  a  phonographic  reporter,  from  whose  minutes  a  cond  nsed 
summary  could  be  prepared  for  publication  in  the  Journal  of  the  Ins  :tutc. 
It  is  hoped  by  this  means  that  a  succession  of  papers  can  be  obtain  "I,  so 
diversified  as  to  suit  the  tastes  and  interests  of  all  the  members.  In 
our  Photographic  Society  a  serious  drawback  to  its  usefulness  has  bee  i  the 
want  of  some  systematic  arrangement  of  work  for  each  evening.  "VVo 
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meet  sure  that  we  shall  enjoy  ourselves ;  for  wo  know  that  wo  shall  seo 

our  friends,  and  can  talk  about  politics  if  there  be  no  photographic  matter 
to  interest  us.  But  to  do  the  good  a  society  is  capable  of  doing,  the 
thoughts  of  those  interested  should  bo  carefully  put  in  shape  on  paper, 
and  presented  in  such  form  to  be  discussed  in  a  systematic  manner. 

To  the  Publisher  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  I  am  in¬ 
debted  (among  many  other  similar  favours)  for  a  card  picture  of  a  pretty 
Welsh  girl  by  Mr.  H.P.  Robinson.  With  it  came,  at  the  same  time,  the  carte 
of  a  celebrated  man  of  science.  In  the  comparison  of  the  two  pictures  I 

(think  I  have  never  seen  so  powerful  an  argument  for  and  against  the  claims 
of  photography  to  be  classed  among  the  fine  arts.  In  the  first  the  pose  is 
perfection — so  graceful  and  so  expressive — while  the  shadows  have  been 
managed  in  a  manner  so  wonderful  as  to  excite  the  admiration  of  all  who 
have  seen  it  and  can  judge  of  such  matters.  If  I  were  familiar  with  all 
the  jargon  of  the  modem  art-critics,  I  could  describe  it  in  terms  applica¬ 
ble  to  the  finest  work  of  any  great  master.  While  the  other — a  portrait 
of  a  great  man,  and  of  a  man  no  doubt  of  good  taste — is  made  to  look  in 
the  hands  of  the  dauber  who  posed  him,  to  say  the  least,  ridiculous.  It 
has  a  “  stick-your-head-up-against-this-thing-and-look-right-straight-at- 
the-instrument”  sort  of  a  look,  which  is  made  the  more  absurd  by  the 
grouping  of  all  the  conventional  “  artistic  (?)  accessories”  possible  to  be 
squeezed  into  one  picture  around  him.  This  is  surely  to  be  compared 
only  to  the  work  of  some  ignorant  dauber  in  oil,  whose  pictures  would 
certainly  not  find  admittance  into  the  Academy.  But  let  that  little  gem 
of  Mr.  Robinson’s  be  copied  faithfully  by  the  best  living  artist — copied, 
too,  in  monochrome— then  it  would  be  a  work  over  which  the  critics 
would  go  wild  with  delight,  and  praise  in  their  most  unintelligible  lan¬ 
guage.  And  yet  no  skilled  painter  could  equal  that  photograph  in  the 
perfection  of  the  minute  detail,  nor  in  the  rendering  of  those  wonderfully 
transparent  shadows. 

If  these  lines  should  perchance  meet  the  eye  of  the  artist  (and  who 
dare  say  that  Mr.  Robinson  has  not  all  the  qualifications  of  an  artist, 
save  that  he  paints  with  the  sunbeam  and  with  gold  and  silver,  not  with 
“  hog’s  bristles  and  oil  paints  ?”),  he  will  know  that  that  little  gem  of  his 
is  treasured  by  the  person  into  whose  hands  it  has  fallen  as  a  work  of 
high  art,  and  has  given  pleasure  to  all  who  have  seen  it,  and  whose 
opinions  he  would  value. 

Last  Saturday  evening  Professor  Henry  Morton  invited  some  friends 
to  his  laboratory  to  witness  a  series  of  experiments  in  the  various  ways 
of  freezing  water.  As  a  novelty  to  many  he  also  burned  some  magne¬ 
sium  wire,  throwing  the  light  on  to  some  of  the  coloured  diagrams  used 
in  his  lectures  on  light,  so  that  his  audience  could  judge  of  the  purity  of 
the  light.  He  also  spoke  of  the  value  of  this  light  in  connection  with 
photography,  and  gave  a  short  sketch  of  its  history.  His  father,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Morton,  was  present. 

The  experiments  with  the  solar  camera  are  progressing,  but  as  yet  I 
can  report  nothing  definite.  Mr.  Wenderoth  cannot  give  his  attention 
to  the  subject  fully  until  he  has  completed  the  alterations  in  his  building. 
—With  due  regard,  Coleman  Sellers. 
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We  are  at  all  times  willing  to  assist  our  Correspondents  to 

THE  UTMOST  of  OUR  AltlLIT Y,  BUT  WE  CAN  ONLY  DO  bO  THROUGH  THE 
MEDIUM  OF  THE  JOURNAL.  We  CANNOT  GIVE  PRIVATE  REPLIES  EXCEPT 
TO  PERSONAL  FRIENDS. 


THE  MAGNESIUM  LIGHT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gbntlemen, — As  I  have  never  said  that  a  foot  of  magnesium  wire 
weighs  twenty  grains  I  am  unable  to  answer  Mr.  Grant’s  two  first  question*. 
If  be  will  read  my  letter  again  ho  cannot  fail  to  understand  what  I  wrot. . 
Should  he  still  be  unable  to  comprehend  what  I  mean  as  to  a  strand  or 
taper  of  the  wires  being  made  to  weigh  twenty  grains,  if  be  will  call  on 
Messrs.  Johnson  &  Matthey  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  show  1dm,  exj  .n- 
mentally,  how  the  thing  is  done. 

With  the  manufacture  of  the  burner  described  I  have  nothing  whatev  r 
to  do  ;  but  I  believe  the  explanation  of  the  word  “patent”  on  the  Lab<  1  is 
that  the  makers  had  no  other  label  in  stock,  and  all  the  first  supply  w<  r-. 
so  labelled  merely  to  name  the  article.  Mr.  Grant  can  satisfy  himself  that 
the  lamp  is  not  patented  by  inquiring  at  the  Patent  Office. 

The  substitution  of  the  word  “  powerful  ”  for  the  name  of  the  opt  ician 
whose  lens  I  have  chiefly  used  in  the  magnesium  experiment  did  not  oon- 
vey  my  meaning.  I  wished  your  readers  to  know  that  with  a  lens  of  a 
certain  kind  the  quantity  of  metal  named  must  be  used.  It  would  havo 
answered  the  purpose  if  I  had  said  that  the  back  focus  of  the  l*-ns  i-  fo  ;r 
and  a-quarter  inches. — I  am,  yours,  k c.,  A-  BROTHEIi.S. 

Manchester ,  12 th  December,  1864. 

[In  order  to  avoid  anything  which  might  bear  the  slightest  semblance 
of  puffing  particular  lenses  or  the  manufacturers  of  photographic  appara 
tus  and  chemical  preparations  generally,  wo  invariably  substitute  f  r  tl.  - 
name  of  the  maker  the  nature  of  the  instrument  or  the  chemical  cmpl  v.  j, 
except  in  cases  where  there  is  something  new  or  an  important  improve, 
ment  brought  under  our  notice.  This  will  explain  the  substitution  of  the 
word  “powerful”  referred  to  in  the  above  communication  from  Mr. 
Brothers. — Eds.]  _ 

A  HINT  FOR  TANNIN  PLATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — If  you  think  the  following  worthy  of  a  place  in  your 
Journal  please  insert  it,  as  it  may  be  of  benefit  to  some  of  your  readers. 

Having  for  years  experienced  a  difficulty  in  keeping  the  film  on  tannin 
plates  during  the  washing  and  fixing  after  development,  although  I  had 
tried  various  varnishes,  including  black,  along  the  edge  of  the  glass,  I  at 
last  tried  a  solution  (quite  thin)  of  India-rubber  in  benzole,  applied  with 
a  small  brush,  along  the  edge  of  tbo  dry  prepared  plate,  and  I  found  it  to 
answer  the  purpose  very  well.  I  have  now  no  trouble  whatever  in  keeping 
the  film  in  its  place,  even  when  subj  ected  to  severe  washing. — lam ,  yours,  kc. 
Jedburgh  Castle ,  Dec.  10,  1864.  AN  AMATEUR. 

PRINTING  ON  OPAL  GLASS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  find  in  your  issue  of  the  2nd  inst.  an  article  on  the 
above  subject  by  George  F.  Williams,  the  said  article  abounding  in  errors, 
and  I  wish  you  to  allow  mo  space  to  point  out  a  few  of  them.  At  its 
commencement  the  writer  says — “  In  that  article  mention  is  made  of 
some  specimens  on  opal  glass  by  Mr.  Helsbv,  and  I  will  now  concisely 
explain  the  methods  of  producing  them.” 

Now,  if  in  giving  these  explanations,  the  writer  wishes  to  convey  to 
your  readers  the  impression  that  he  describes  the  methods  employed 
by  Mr.  Helsby  in  producing  his  photographs  on  enamelled  glass,  I 
beg  to  state  that  such  is  not  Mr.  Helsby’s  process  at  all,  and  that  in 
its  most  important  points  it  is  not  even  film  it.  The  writer  next 
mentions  polished  opal  glass,  and  says  that  “photographers  are  mainly 
indebted  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest,  of  Liverpool,  for  its  introduce.  r.  '  lo 
this  I  demur,  on  the  ground  that  we  should  “render  unto  Gm*  the 
things  which  are  Cmsar’s.”  I  was  present  when  Mr.  Helsby  suggr ri 
Mr.  Forrest  the  idea  of  polishing  the  flashed  or  opal  side  of  opal  glass, 
and  the  first  lot  of  glass  so  finished  was  to  Mr.  Ddm*f  M  I  r  ■  re/ore, 
photographers  are  not  mainly  indebted,  kc.,  ns  stated  by  your  correspon¬ 
dent.  Then,  again,  to  call  the  said  glass  patent  “  plate  opal,”  is  simply  a 
misnomer.  Polished  enamel  glass  would  be  nearer  the  truth. 

Next  the  writer  asserts  what  is  incorrect  in  saying  that  "  Mr.  Helsby 
claims  that  pictures  for  viewing  by  transmitted  light  are  also  adapted  tor 
viewing  by  reflected  light.”  Mr.  Hfllsl  y  m  ret  d ill  M  I  'hing  j 

he.  being  an  old  professional,  knows  better  than  to  say  anything  so  absurd. 

Then  comes  the  ungcntlcmanly  part  of  the  article,  viz.  “  Perhaps  a 
better  way  than  either  of  the  above  methods  is  to  print  a  positive  for  re¬ 
flected  light  on  a  piece  of  opal  glass  of  an  elliptical  form,''  kc.,  kc. 
The  invidious  “ perhaps,"  as  though  the  writer  had  of  his  own  mental 
acuteness  discovered  a  better  tray  .' — whereas,  for  some  considerable  time 
previous  to  writingthe  said  “ perhaps "  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  Tinting 
Helsby  and  Co.’s  studio,  and  examining  their  new  specimen  por, runs, 
which  are  of  an  elliptical  form,  and  are  mounted  in  a  jewel  case.  I  can¬ 
not  but  think  that  it  would,  without  doubt,  have  been  more  horn  s:  on  his 
part  to  have  acknowledged  it. — I  am,  yours,  kc.,  E.  J.  El  RES. 
Liverpool ,  December  7th,  1S64. 


Singular  Charge  of  Robbing  a  Photographer. — On  Monday  last, 
Edward  Korner,  a  young  man,  described  as  an  engineer,  and  who  gave 
an  address  in  Bridge-court,  Westminster,  was  charged  before  Mr. 
Tyvwhitt,  at  Marlborough-street,  with  stealing  a  lens  cf  the  value  of  £4, 
the  property  of  Mr.  Morris  Rouse,  photographer,  of  No.  370,  Oxford- 
street.— Mr.  Morris  Rouse  said:  on  Sunday,  the  17th  July  last,  about  one 
o’clock,  the  prisoner  came  into  my  place  to  have  his  likeness  taken. 
There  were  several  other  persons  present  waiting  to  have  their  portraits 
taken.  The  prisoner  said  he  was  in  no  hurry,  and  lie  gave  his  turn  up 
to  every  one,  and  waited  till  the  last.  1  took  the  prisoner’s  likeness,  and 
he  then  said  he  would  have  some  cartes  de  visite  as  well.  I  went  into  the 
dark  room  with  the  likeness,  and  when  I  came  out  with  it  the  prisoner 
had  “hooked”  it  with  a  lens  from  the  camera.  I  ran  down  stairs  with 
the  likeness  in  my  hand,  and  saw  the  prisoner  running.  I  cried  “stop 
thief!”  but  it  was  of  no  use.  I  then  took  copies  of  the  likeness,  and  sent 
them  to  the  different  stations.  I  heard  no  more  of  the  matter  till  yes¬ 
terday,  when,  about  the  same  time  as  on  the  previous  occasion,  in  walked 
the  prisoner  into  my  room.  As  soon  as  he  saw  me  he  tried  to  “  hook’ 
it,  but  I  called  my  door  man,  and  he  prevented  him  doing  so.  I  then 
went  for  a  constable,  and  gave  the  prisoner  into  custody. — Mr.  Tyrwhitt : 
What  did  the  prisoner  say? — Mr.  Rouse:  I  do  not  remember.  I  was 
very  nervous.  On  asking  him  if  he  remembered  the  likeness  he  said  he 
did  not  remember  me.  I  am  positive  the  prisoner  is  the  seme  man,  and 
I  have  his  portrait. — The  portrait  was  handed  to  the  magistrate.  It  was 
a  very  good  likeness  of  the  prisoner. — The  Prisoner:  I  have  several 
times  had  iny  likeness  taken  at  the  same  place,  and  the  portrait  produced 
may  be  a  spoilt  one  the  prosecutor  had  by  him.  I  know  nothing  about 
the  lens,  I  can  assure  you. — Mr.  Tyrwhitt :  I  shall  remand  the  prisoner 
for  a  week,  and  I  will  take  his  own  bail.- — Mr.  Kouse:  I  have  witnesses 
here  who  will  say  the  prisoner  only  had  his  likeness  once  taken. 


From  the  LONDON  GAZETTE,  December  9. 

Bankrupt. — Edwin  Newman  Young,  Silver  Street,  Greenwich,  photograp  it 
artist,  Dec.  19,  at  1,  at  the  Bankrupts’  Court,  London. 

December  13. 

Bankrupt. — William  Hobcraft,  Oxford  Street  West,  photographer,  Jan.  11,  at  , 
at  the  Bankrupts’  Court,  London. 
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INQUIRY  CONCERNING  PASTE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, —  Can.  you  inform  me  of  any  adhesive  substance  that 
(having  been  previously  applied  to  the  back  of  a  picture,  either  on  paper 
or  card,  and  allowed  to  harden)  will,  on  the  application  of  a  hot  iron  to 
the  surface  of  the  picture,  melt,  and  make  the  picture  permanent!}"  adhere 
to  whatever  substance  it  is  intended  to  affix  it  ?  Rapidity  in  hardening 
would  be  a  great  desideratum. — I  am,  yours,  &e., 

London.  AN  AMATEUR  PHOTO. 

[We  know  of  nothing  that  is  likely  to  suit  your  purpose,  unless  it  be  a 
strong  solution  of  gutta-percha  in  benzole.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers 
can  help  you. — Eds.] 


A  SLIGHT  MISTAKE. 

To  the  Editors. 


Gentlemen, — The  medallion  portraits  taken  by  us,  which  you  so 
favourably  noticed  in  your  issue  of  the  9  th  inst.,  are  not  on  opal 
glass — properly  so  called — as  supposed  by  you.  They  are  certainly  on 
glass,  but  it  is  polished  enamelled  glass,  which  we  believe  our  W.  G. 
Helsby  was  the  first  to  suggest  and  use  for  purposes  of  photography. 
The  process  by  which  the  pictures  are  produced  being  W.  G.  Helsby’ s 
discovery,  he  has  given  it  the  name  of  Helioakistotypia.  Very  likely 
the  gentleman  who  showed  you  the  pictures  omitted  to  mention  this. 
Your  insertion  of  the  above  in  your  next  number  will  oblige,  — Yours,  &c., 
Liverpool ,  December  12 th,  1864.  HELSBY  &  CO. 

[It  is  matter  of  regret  that  Mr.  Helsby  has  adopted  such  an  unpro¬ 
nounceable  name  as  that  given  above  for  his  very  beautiful  process. — Eds.] 
— -  ^  - - 
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tography. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Received. — M.  Carey  Lea,  Rev.  Dr.  H.  J.  Morton  (Philadelphia),  W.  S' 
Aitkin. — These,  with  several  other  original  articles  in  type — including  the  con* 
tinuation  of  the  interesting  Memoir  of  M.  Nicephore  Niepce,  Notices  of  Mr.  R- 
W.  Thomas’s  tent,  photographic  pictures,  &c. — we  are  compelled  to  hold  over, 
although  we  have  again  increased  our  ordinary  number  of  pages. 

J.  M.  Smith  (Manchester). — Your  letter  has  been  forwarded  to  the  proper 
quarter. 

O  P  Q  (Rochdale).— The  back  numbers  which  you  require  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Publisher. 

Aitcii  Doubleyew  (Hartlepool). — Decidedly,  a  photographer’s  apprentice 
is  entitled  to  both  a  dinner  hour  and  the  usual  legal  holidays  throughout  the 
year. 

J.  S.  (Aberdeen). — See  article  on  “Diamond  Cameos,”  and  also  Mr.  Win¬ 
dow’s  paper  read  at  the  mooting  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society, 
in  the  present  number  of  the  Journal. 

P.  Kennedy  (Glasgow).  —  See  appendix  to  Hardwich’s  Photographic 
Chemistry.  You  will  there  find  all  the  information  you  require  respecting 
the  reduction  of  silver  from  waste  solutions. 

Helsby  &  Co.  (Liverpool). — We  are  much  obliged  for  the  dated  circular, 
which  is  meant  to  prove  your  priority  of  invention  of  photographs  on  enamelled 
or  opal  glass.  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  however,  many  years  ago  patented  a  similar 
process. 

X.  Y.  Z.  (Liverpool). — Methylated  spirits  of  wine  will  answer  quite  as  well 
as  the  puro  preparation  for  mixing  with  developers,  for  polishing  glass  plates, 
and  for  making  transparent  varnish.  For  the  latter  purpose  it  should  be 
highly  rectified. 

K.  C.  (London). — Wo  do  not  recommend  albumenised  paper  as  a  good 
medium  for  a  photographic  print  to  be  attached  to  canvas  and  coloured  in  oil. 
'flip  paper  wauld  bo  much  better  without  tho  albumen  ;  and  we  know  no  bet¬ 
ter  method  of  mounting  than  by  means  of  the  best  Scotch  glue. 

C.  C.  (Inverness). — Tho  glass  house  we  referred  to  was  Mr.  Rejlander’s, 
which  has  been  already  described  in  this  Journal.  We  consider  Matheson’s  a 
bettor  form.  It  is  described  in  a  little  hand-book  published  by  Mr.  How,  of 
Fostor-lano,  and  also  in  tho  last  edition  of  Hardwich’s  Photographic  Chemistry. 
I  he  best  form  yet  brought  under  our  notice  is  that  of  Mr.  Rowe,  figured  and 
explained  at  page  386  of  the  present  volume. 


Islingtonian. — There  is  no  book  published  ou  tho  subject.  In  copying  tho 
engravings  to  which  you  allude  use  a  quarter. plate  camera,  and  let  the  lens, 
which  should  be  a  portrait  one,  bo  stopped  down  very  considerably. 

I.  F.  D.  (St.  Peter’s  School,  Regent-square). — See  our  remarks  in  another 
part  of  this  column.  To  illuminate  the  subjects  properly  you  should  employ  the 
lime  light.  For  parlour  exhibitions  common  gas,  or  a  paraffine  lamp,  answers 
very  well. 

Highlander  (Inverness). — We  quito  disagree  with  you  as  to  the  compara¬ 
tive  merits  of  tho  “  get  up  ”  of  tho  stereographs  of  the  two  artists  you  men¬ 
tion:  we  consider  Mr.  Wilson’s  inferior  to  none  in  this  respect.  Wo  have  no 
doubt  he  will  be  glad  to  show  you  over  his  studio,  if  you  think  it  worth  your 
while  to  pay  him  a  visit. 

Photo.  Operator  T  (Cheapside). — 1.  Albumenised  paper  will  not  keep  well 
under  the  circumstances  mentioned  by  you;  at  least  during  the  damp  winter 
months.  It  should  always  be  kept  in  a  very  dry  place. — 2.  For  the  subse¬ 
quent  operations  the  same  damp  room  is  equally  objectionable. — 3.  We  are  not 
surprised  at  your  getting  indifferent  prints,  even  with  tho  best  paper,  under 
such  circumstances.  It  would  he  somewhat  curious  if  you  got  good  ones. — Wo 
cannot  answer  your  last  question,  which  is  purely  a  legal  one. 

J.  M.  F.  (Cheltenham).— In  addition  to  what  has  already  appeared  in  our 
columns  on  the  subjeet  of  enlargements,  we  refer  you  to  some  formula)  for 
development  printing  by  Professor  Towler,  in  our  notice  of  tho  Silver  Sunbeam. 
We  have  seen  a  highly  successful  enlargement  produced  under  tho  circum¬ 
stances  you  refer  to  in  five  minutes.  The  goneral  information  which  you  will 
obtain  from  tho  “notice”  to  which  we  refer  you  precludes  tho  necessity  of 
our  replying  to  your  queries  seriatim. — See  article  at  page  518. 

Proto. — 1.  The  paper  of  which  you  enclose  a  sample  may  bo  rendered  trans¬ 
parent  by  means  of  Canadian  balsam  dissolved  in  benzole. — 2.  Tho  paper  for 
photodiaphanie  may  be  obtained  from  Harvey,  Reynolds,  &  Fowler,  of  Leeds. 
— 3.  Answered  in  another  part  of  this  page. — 4.  Perhaps  tho  following  for¬ 
mula)  for  “  flexible  paints”  may  assist  you : — Tako  of  good  yellow  soap  2  lbs. ; 
boiling  water,  1£  gal. ;  dissolve,  aud  grind  the  solution  whilst  hot  with  good  oil 
paint,  ljcwt. — 5.  Photographs  have  been  taken  with  many  of  tho  natural 
colours  well  marked,  hut  we  aro  unable  to  state  how  they  were  taken.  In 
the  one  which  wo  had  in  our  possession  the  photograph  was  on  a  metal  plate. 
It  was  a  picture  of  the  solar  spectrum. 

Alfred  Brecknall  (Swansea). — 1.  If  }Tou  think  your  negative  hath  is 
supersaturated  with  iodide  of  silver,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  diluting  it  with 
water  to  throw  down  the  excess ;  but  then  it  should  bo  filtered  before  being 
made  up  to  its  original  strength.  You  do  not  tako  the  proper  method  of  clear¬ 
ing  it  from  organic  matter.  See  our  articles  on  this  subject. — 2.  You  should 
not  use  a  gutta-pereha  bath  for  silver  solutions  at  all :  no  varnish  will 
thoroughly  protect  it. — 3.  Your  damaged  positive  collodion  is  of  no  use  for 
negatives  whatever.  You  may,  however,  economise  it  to  finish  the  cleaning  of 
plates,  for  which  it  will  answer  well. — 4.  4Ye  do  not  know  of  any  photographic 
exchange  club,  unless  the  Amateur  Photographic  Association  may  be  so  desig¬ 
nated. — 5.  Your  stereograph  is  under-exposed,  and  one  side  of  it  is  out  of  focus. 
The  portraits  are  barely  tolerable,  being  also  under-exposed  and  badly  printed. 
When  you  vignette  portraits  use  a  lighter-coloured  background,  and  a  vig¬ 
netting  glass,  which  softens  off  the  shadows  less  abruptly. 

The  Application  of  Photographic  Lenses  to  Magic  Lanterns.— 
We  have  received  several  communications  on  this  subject,  to  which  we  give, the 
following  general  reply  : — The  standard  size  for  pictures  for  the  lantern  is  three 
and  a-quarter  inches,  the  smallest  size  of  condenser  by  which  such  should  be 
illuminated  being  three  and  a-half  inches  in  diameter.  The  condenser  should 
be  a  double  one ;  that  is,  it  should  be  composed  of  two  lenses,  with  a  focus  short 
enough  to  enable  the  light  to  be  approached  as  close  to  it  us  possible.  This 
secures  the  greatest  available  illumination.  The  object-glass  employed  for  de¬ 
picting  the  image  on  the  screen  may  very  advantageously  he  a  quarter-plate 
achromatic  compound,  of  very  short  focus ;  for  the  shorter  the  focus  of  the 
object-glass  the  larger  will  be  the  disc  thrown  on  the  screen.  No  stop  or 
diaphragm  should  be  employed  ;  indeed  a  large  aperture  with  a  short  focus  is 
the  sine  qua  non  of  this  important  part  of  a  lantern.  A  lens  which  gives  the 
greatest  flatness  of  field,  with  full  aperture,  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  one  which, 
although  projecting  a  more  sharply-defined  image,  does  so  only  on  a  rounded 
surface,  necessitating  the  use  of  a  diaphragm  to  make  it  equally  sharp  all  over. 
Half-plate  lenses,  or  even  those  specially  constructed  for  carte  portraiture,  are 
not  so  generally  useful  for  a  lantern  on  account  of  the  distance  the  lantern  will 
have  to  be  removed  from  the  screen  before  a  large  disc  can  be  obtained.  In 
cases  where  the  screen  is  placed  in  front  of  the  spectators,  and  the  lantern  can 
only  be  placed  behind  them — as  when  from  a  gallery  an  image  has  to  be  thrown 
over  their  heads  on  to  the  screen — then  a  lens  of  long  focus  (half-plate  or  even 
whole-plate  size)  must  of  necessity  be  employed. 

jggT  All  Editorial  Communications ,  Books  for  Review,  Advertisements, 

Letters,  §c.,  must  be  forwarded  to  the  Office,  2,  York  Street,  Covent 

Garden,  London,  W.C. 

NOTICE.— Orders  for  this  Journal  sent  through  Provincial  Booksellers  to  their 
London  Correspondents,  ought  to  ensure  its  punctual  delivery  in  any  part  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  Publishing  Office  is  at  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. ;  and,  when  any  difficulty  is  experienced  in  so  procuring  it  punctually,  the 
orders  should  be  sent  direct  to  the  Publisher  at  the  above  address. 
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A  RETROSPECT. 


I. — PHOTOGRAPHIC  PRINTING, 
j  January  is  near  at  hand,  and,  by  its  approach,  suggests  the  propriety 
of  “  taldng  photographic  stock  ”  (if  we  may  use  a  familiar  mercantile 
expression),  or,  in  other  words,  of  noting  the  advance  which  has 
been  made  in  our  beautiful  art  during  the  course  of  the  closing  year. 
In  doing  so  we  do  not  mean  strictly  to  confine  our  remarks  to  what 
has  been  actually  accomplished  in  the  way  of  discovery  within  that 
|  period,  but  rather  to  mark  the  stage  of  progress  which  has  already 
been  reached,  in  order  that  we  may  have  a  new  point  of  departure 
!  for  the  succeeding  year.  This  being  our  object,  it  wiU  only  be  need¬ 
ful,  at  present,  to  refer  to  those  processes  which  have  recently  created 
much  interest  among  photographers,  and  which  have  in  many  cases 
jj  received  considerable  improvements. 

One  of  the  most  healthy  symptoms  of  the  rapid  strides  of  the  art 
towards  perfection  is  the  aspiring  and  partially  successful  attempts 
i  which  have  recently  been  made  by  many  experimentalists  to 
i  improve  the  imperfect  photographic  printing  processes  now 
practised.  The  interest  also  manifested  by  professional  photo- 
j  graphers  and  by  the  outer  world  in  this  subject  is  very  encouraging, 
i  Every  one  seems  to  be  impressed  with  a  desire  that  the  most 
!  beautiful  productions  of  the  camera  should  at  least  retain  their 
beauty  for  half  a  generation,  or,  if  possible,  be  altogether  permanent. 
At  the  same  time  we  admit  it  would  be  no  loss  to  the  world  nor  to 
posterity  if  the  abominable  caricatures  of  humanity  frequently 
issued  from  many  of  our  photographic  studios  should  perish  as 
quickly  as  they  were  produced.  An  artist  who  understands  and 
loves  his  art  has  respect  for  future  fame;  and,  therefore,  he  de- 
i  sires  to  be  assured  that  Iris  name,  eminent  in  its  day,  should  not  be 
represented  some  twenty  years  hence  by  a  few  faded  photographs  as 
the  only  mementoes  of  his  artistic  labour.  Conscious  of  the  many 
shortcomings  of  the  ordinary  method  of  printing,  he  aims  at  greater 
i  permanency  for  his  best  productions.  This,  combined  with  cheapness 
and  perfect  reproduction,  is  the  object  which  is  now  creating  the 
;  deepest  interest  in  the  photographic  world.  In  these  three  essen- 
j  tials  much  has  already  been  effected,  and  stiff  a  great  deal  more 
requires  to  be  done  before  complete  success  is  attained ;  but  we  feel 
;  confident  it  wiU  sooner  or  later  be  accomplished,  when  we  see  so 
many  active  and  intelligent  minds  bending  their  whole  energies  to 
I  solve  the  problem  of  a  certain,  cheap,  and  permanent  reproduction 
of  aU  the  details  of  a  perfect  negative.  Let  us  shortly  glance  at 
what  has  recently  been  attempted  in  this  direction. 

Camarsac’s  process  of  enameHed  photographs  on  porcelain  is  pro- 

!bably  capable  of  combining  two  of  these  requisites,  viz.,  permanency 
and  perfect  reproduction;  but  his  enamels  are  at  present  very  expen¬ 
sive,  and  this  precludes  the  probability  of  tlieh*  becoming  popular. 
The  details,  also,  are  stiff  to  some  extent  secret — thus  constituting 
another  bar  to  improvement,  and  preventing  others  from  making 

I  suggestions  which  might  be  useful  in  simplifying  and  cheapening  the 
method  of  production.  From  what  is  already  known  of  this  process, 
we  do  not  consider  that,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  its  results  can 
ever  be  produced  at  a  cost  that  would  meet  the  popular  idea  of 


cheapness.  The  delicate  manipulations  and  expensive  require¬ 
ments  for  producing  the  pictures  forbid  us  to  anticipate  this. 

The  carbon  processes  on  paper  are  more  promising  in  respect  of 
cheapness,  while  the  permanence  of  these  prints,  under  proper  con¬ 
ditions  of  operating,  would  be  the  same  as  that  of  ordinary  engravings. 
The  chief  difficulty  connected  with  them  has  hitherto  been  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  delicate  half-tone  of  the  negative  in  all  its  purity  of 
gradation,  without  complicated  appliances  and  extreme  care  in  the 
manipulation.  It  would  be  desirable  if  we  could  suggest  any  probable 
mode  of  overcoming  this  difficulty ;  but  at  present  we  see  none.  Mr. 
Pouncy,  with  singular  perseverance,  has  long  and  earnestly  laboured 
to  get  over  it,  and  has  been  partially  successful.  Blair,  Fargier, 
Swan,  and  others  have  also  been  working  in  a  somewhat  different 
direction  to  attain  the  same  object,  and  they  have  added  a  step  or  two 
to  the  ladder  of  progress,  which,  we  trust,  will  enable  us  some  day  to 
surmount  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  which  obstruct  the  path  of 
photographic  art  hi  its  onward  march.  But  it  can  only  be  1 
combined  efforts  of  many  whose  researches  are  freely  communicated 
to  the  world  that  the  desired  goal  can  finaUy  be  reached. 

CoUodion,  which  has  been  much  vaunted  as  one  of  the  best  mediums 
for  supporting  various  substances  sensitive  to  light,  ought,  we  think, 
never  to  form  part  of  a  picture  which  is  expected  to  be  permanent.  The 
materials  of  which  it  is  composed  are,  in  themselves,  liable  to 
spontaneous  decomposition,  and  the  dried  film  is  strongly  affected  by 
changes  of  temperature,  and  by  different  hygrometric  states  of  the 
atmosphere.  Albumen  and  similar  organic  compotmds  are  equally 
objectionable,  although  for  different  reasons. 

Mr.  Pouncy  has  cleverly  got  over  part  of  tliis  difficulty  by  his 
transfer  process,  in  which  the  carbon  and  the  unchangeable  bitumen 
only  are  transferred  to  the  cardboard  mount  which  supports  them. 
Carbon  itself  being  indestructible,  except  by  tire,  it  follows  that  the 
durability  of  all  such  pictures  is  only  limited  by  that  of  the  paper  or 
tissue  on  w  hich  it  rests.  In  some  modification  of  Mr.  Pouncy  s  method 
we  have  great  hopes  of  future  perfection ;  but  we  can  hardly  anticipate 
that  the  great  requisites  of  permanency,  cheapness,  and  excelh  nee 
of  reproduction  will  ever  be  found  by  any  direct  printing  process  from 
the  negative,  but  rather  by  a  transfer  of  a  positive  impression  to  stone 
or  zinc,  from  which  it  may  be  printed  by  the  ordinary  lithographic 
process.  Repeated  attempts  have  been  made  in  tliis  direction,  and 
also  in  photographic  engraving,  or  etching— both  with  considerable 
success,  vet  always  falling  far  short  of  perfection.  Indc C d  every  par¬ 
tial  success  by  these  transfer  or  etching  processes  has  only  been  one 
out  of  a  multitude  of  failures,  and  could  scarcely  be  called  I gn at  ad¬ 
vance  on  what  Niepce  and  Talbot  had  years  ago  air.-  ady  accomplished . 
Half-tone  is  always  the  chief  desideratum,  and  the  difficulties  to  be 
encountered  in  obtaining  it  are  very  great,  arising  from  causes  wliicli 
need  not  here  be  specified. 

The  most  recent,  and  perhaps  the  least  efficient,  of  all  the 
laborious  attempts  of  photographers  to  burst  the  bands  wliich 
confine  their  best  works  of  art  to  an  ephemeral  existence,  is  the 
Wotlilytype  process.  We  have  already  given  our  reasons  for 
believing  that  by  adopting  it.  nothing  would  be  gained  in  respect 
of  durability  or  cheapness,  over  the  methods  of  printing  now 
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generally  adopted.  It  is  only  useful  in  so  far  as  it  extends  the 
resources  of  the  art,  and  opens  up  a  new  field  for  experiment.  If 
by  any  means  a  photographic  image  formed  entirely  of  gold,  deve¬ 
loped  by  a  persalt  of  uranium,  or  by  other  means,  could  be  made  to 
look  pleasing  and  artistic  without  the  aid  of  silver,  a  great  point  would 
be  gained  in  respect  of  permanency ;  because  the  usual  fixing  agents 
would  not  be  required,  and  the  image  so  formed  would  successfully 
resist  many  of  the  deleterious  atmospheric  vapours  which  act  inju¬ 
riously  on  silver. 

But  we  have  no  faith  in  the  absolute  permanency  of  a  picture  the 
substance  of  which  consists  of  any  metal  whatever  hi  a  state  of  fine 
subdivision,  unless  it  be  entirely  excluded  from  contact  with  air  and 
impressed  on  some  material  the  composition  of  which  has  been 
definitely  shown  to  be  chemically  inert  towards  the  constituents  of 
the  impressed  image. 


THE  BLURRING  QUESTION  ONCE  MORE. 

In  conducting  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  it  has  been  our 
endeavour,  as  far  as  lay  in  our  power,  to  live  at  peace  with  all  men; 
more  particularly  have  we  desired  to  pass  at  least  the  first  year  of 
our  editorial  novitiate  without  being  drawn  into  unseemly  controversy 
with  our  photographic  contemporaries,  feeling  assured  that  such  a 
course  would  impede  the  investigation  of  scientific  truth,  and  have  a 
tendency  to  embitter  social  intercourse  between  those  whose  chief 
aim  ought  to  be  the  further  development  of  the  art  or  science  to 
which  the}'  have  devoted  their  energies.  Fair  discussion  is  one  of 
the  best  methods  of  eliminating  truth,  and  is  specially  favourable  for 
paving  the  way  for  future  discovery ;  but  when  the  personal  element 
is  introduced  into  these  discussions,  then  they  are  too  apt  to  lapse  into 
a  mere  desire  to  wound  the  feelings  of  those  who  may  differ  in  opinion. 

These  remarks  are  suggested  to  us  by  reading  an  article  in  a  con¬ 
temporary,  on  blurring  and  halation.  For  the  reasons  above  stated, 
we  wish  only  to  give  it  a  passing  notice.  The  phenomenon  of  blurring 
itself  has,  within  the  last  few  months,  been  so  ably  discussed  and 
illustrated,  by  Major  Russell,  in  our  columns,  and  the  physical  facts 
connected  with  it  have  been  so  fully  confirmed  by  the  experiments 
of  ourselves  and  others,  that  it  may  now  be  considered  an  established 
fact.  But  it  has  all  along  been  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  us  that 
the  clear  exposition  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  which  have  from  time  to 
time  been  published  in  this  Journal,  were  not  recognised  by  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  contemporary  referred  to. 

Did  space  permit,  or  occasion  require  it,  we  could  show  from  his 
own  published  writings  that  he  has  over  and  over  again  accepted  the 
word  “blurring”  in  the  sense  given  to  it  by  Major  Russell,  Mr. 
Sutton,  and  ourselves.  We  could  also  show  from  the  same  source 
that  he  has  always  denied  and  opposed  Mr.  Marlow’s  theory  of  re¬ 
flection  as  being  the  cause  thereof,  and,  instead,  has  endeavoured  to 
explain  the  phenomenon  by  some  indefinite  notions  about  “  lateral 
deposit,”  “  diffraction,”  &c.,  and  possibly  reflection  (he  admits  in  one 
place)  might  have  something  to  do  with  it.  Even  after  a  lengthened 
correspondence  with  Major  Russell  (of  which  we  were  at  the  time 
cognisant)  he  still  retained  his  old  opinions,  in  the  face  of  evidence 
which  amounted  to  complete  demonstration.  Surely  here  was  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  retreat  from  a  false  position  with  credit, 
but,  instead  of  doing  so,  he  continued  to  reiterate  his  theories.  At 
last,  when  the  facts  could  no  longer  be  gainsaid,  he  admits  them, 
turns  round,  treats  us  as  if  we  had  been  in  the  wrong,  and  tells  his 
readers  he  is  sick  of  blurring. 

It  certainly  has  been  no  fault  of  ours,  nor  of  Major  Russell’s,  if  he 
chose  not  to  understand  the  subject.  The  phenomena  were  presented 
to  liis  notice  in  so  many  different  ways,  and  the  practical  illustrations 
were  so  conclusive  as  to  the  cause,  that  his  scepticism  is  incompre¬ 
hensible. 

The  facts  are  now  admitted  by  everyone,  and  Major  Russell’s  pre¬ 
diction  concerning  this  matter  is  fulfilled.  We  take  the  opportunity 
of  reproducing  it  from  our  own  pages,  instead  of  merely  making  a 
reference  to  the  passage : — 

“  After  all,  the  matter  has  only  taken  the  usual  course.  It  has  been 
well  remarked  that  an  important  discovery  is  received  in  the  following 


manner : — First :  it  is  said  that  ‘  it  is  contrary  to  religion something 
like  this  appears  to  have  been  the  feeling  of  thoso  who  first  heard  Mr. 
Marlow’s  statement.  Next,  ‘  that  it  is  not  true this  was  the  improssion 
in  many  quarters  when  the  subject  was  recently  revived.  At  last,  when 
it  has  become  impossible  to  make  any  further  opposition,  it  is  snid  that 
‘  everybody  knew  it  before.’  It  seems  we  are  just  coming  to  this  final 
stage.” 

In  conclusion :  we  have  no  desire  to  discuss  further  some  of  the 
questions  referred  to  by  our  contemporary,  after  they  have  been 
definitely  settled  and  become  familiar  as  “household  words”  to  our 
readers,  nor  do  we  mean  to  accept  any  other  term  for  the  defect  of 
fogging  by  reflection  than  the  word  “  blurring,"  bad  as  it  is,  until  a 
better  and  more  descriptive  one  has  been  devised. 
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BLURRING  VERSUS  ITS  DISBELIEVERS. 

Had  not  one  of  your  contemporaries,  by  some  mistake,  made  asser¬ 
tions  which  are  not  in  accordance  with  facts  about  my  practice  in 
photography,  I  should  not  have  troubled  j'ou  with  any  more  remarks 
on  a  subject  which  I  thought  had  been  sufficiently  discussed — I  mean 
the  “blurring”  question. 

The  various  efforts  made  by  the  opponents  of  truth  in  this  matter 
are  amusing  enough.  The  first  batch  of  my  specimens  shown  at  a 
meeting  of  the  North  London  Photograpliic  Association  were  only 
intended  for  my  own  information.  Each  pair  which  showed  the  differ¬ 
ence  made  by  absorbing  transmitted  fight  were  otherwise  treated 
precisely  alike ;  but  being  also  experiments  in  the  means  of  gaining 
sensitiveness,  many  of  them  made  bad  specimens  of  foggy  negatives. 
These  were  only  developed  with  an  alkaline  liquid  till  the  blurring 
showed  itself  plainly,  and  were  then  fixed. 

The  difference  was  obvious  enough  to  my  eyes  hi  every  case ;  but, 
as  I  understood,  some  gentlemen  denied  its  existence,  and  others, 
who  could  not  altogether  deny  it,  attempted  other  explanations  of 
the  phenomenon — some  of  which  were  very  creditable  to  their  dis¬ 
cernment,  others  highly  complimentary  to  my  common  sense.  The 
specimens,  moreover,  were  not  so  well  arranged  but  that  it  was 
possible  that  mistakes  might  be  made  as  to  which  was  which.  Taking 
warning  by  these  tilings,  I  took  care  in  the  next  examples  to  produce 
the  evil  to  such  an  exaggerated  extent,  and  so  to  arrange  and  label 
them,  that  it  was  impossible  to  deny  the  effects  of  reflected  fight 
without  manifest  absurdity. 

Not  being  able  any  longer  to  deny  the  fact,  your  contemporary  now 
takes  upon  himself  to  assert  that  I  use  transparent  films,  which,  for 
that  reason  only,  are  liable  to  the  evil ;  and,  also,  he  takes  it  for 
granted  that  my  new  processes  (I  suppose  those  in  which  much  bro¬ 
mide  is  used)  give  transparent  films.  Nothing  could  well  be  further 
removed  from  the  truth.  I  have  for  years  always  used  the  most 
opaque  films  that  I  could  produce,  consistently  with  other  necessary 
conditions ;  and,  as  I  have  stated  before,  the  bromised  collodion  gave 
films  so  much  more  opaque  than  ordinary  bromo -iodised  collodion, 
and,  consequently,  so  much  more  free  from  “blurring,”  that  at  first 
I  thought  that  the  evil  was  produced  chemically  by  some  property  of 
the  iodide.  The  first  time  I  happened  to  use  a  rather  translucent 
film  containing  bromide  only,  the  result  quickly  cured  me  of  tins  de¬ 
lusion. 

If  a  practical  photographer  says  that  he  has  exposed  many 
thousands  of  plates,  and  has  never  seen  an  instance  of  bad  effects 
from  reflected  fight,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  by  my  own  experience,  and 
the  effects  I  have  seen  in  the  works  of  good  photographers,  this 
statement  seems  to  be  a  most  extraordinary  one,  and  I  can  only  ac¬ 
count  for  it  in  some  one  or  more  of  the  following  ways : — He  may 
have  had  Iris  negatives  injured  by  the  fault  without  perceiving  it  (this 
is  no  uncommon  case) ;  or  he  may  have  always  avoided  subjects  con¬ 
taining  great  contrast;  or  in  such  subjects  he  may  have  considered 
black  opaque  shadows  perfection,  and  not  tried  to  get  anything  better ; 
or,  lastly,  lie  may  have  succeeded  in  producing  films  much  more  opaque 
than  any  I  have  ever  seen  or  heard  of. 
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Doubtless  the  more  opaque  the  film,  the  greater  the  degree  of  con¬ 
trast  which  can  be  well  rendered :  if  we  go  no  further  than  this,  the 
recognition  of  the  reflection  theory  is  of  great  practical  importance. 
If  any  one  should  be  troubled  with  blurring,  from  the  transparency 
of  the  film,  the  theory  shows  him  how  he  may,  to  a  certain  extent, 
avoid  the  fault.  If,  however,  he  attributes  the  evil  to  chemical  or 
other  wrong  causes,  he  may  easily  get  as  deeply  mired  as  the  ingenious 
gentleman  who  attempted  to  explain  the  fault  by  diffraction  of  light, 
and  seemed  to  think  that  the  only  cure  was  to  take  views  with  the  sun 
straight  behind  the  camera !  The  matter,  however,  does  not  stop 
here.  However  opaque  the  film,  the  light  will  pass  through  and  do 
mischief,  if  the  exposure  be  long  enough ;  and,  if  efficient  means  are 
taken  to  absorb  the  transmitted  light,  the  exposure  may  be  several 
times  longer  without  any  bad  effect,  with  corresponding  power  to 
render  great  contrasts,  and  thus  to  produce  effects  winch  are  not 
possible  without  extraneous  aid.  I  have  tested  this  so  often  that  I 
am  perfectly  convinced  that  it  is  so,  whether  people  think  it  worth 
while  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantage  or  not.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  we  were  all  very  stupid  not  to  have  found  out  so  simple  a 
matter  ourselves  long  ago ;  but  I  cannot  see  why,  on  this  account,  we 
should  wish  to  oppose  the  truth  when  it  is  pointed  out  to  us,  or  to 
make  as  light  of  it  as  possible  when  it  can  no  longer  be  denied. 
Every  reasonable  man  should  be  glad  to  know  the  truth  in  anything. 
There  is  something  quite  unaccountable  to  me  in  the  opposition  which 
has  been  made  to  the  reflection  theory. 

With  regard  to  the  change  of  terms  which  has  been  proposed,  I 
have  no  great  affection  for  the  word  “  blurring,”  but  do  not  see  any 
objection  to  it.  It  may  be  a  matter  of  opinion  whether  “  clouding  ” 
would  be  more  appropriate,  but  there  can  be  no  question  about  ren¬ 
dering  this  idea  by  the  word  “  nubation.”  We  have  been  made  pretty 
familiar  with  would-be  classical  names  which  are  given  by  enterpris¬ 
ing  tradesmen  to  their  inventions  and  dodges,  and  some  of  these 
names  are  rather  queer  ones ;  I  do  not,  however,  happen  to  recollect 
meeting  with  so  thoroughly  bad  a  word  as  “  nubation.”  I  do  not  know 
who  first  used  it ;  but,  fortunately,  it  has  not  been  generally  adopted ; 
and  I  hope  that  no  authority  will  induce  photographers  to  disgrace 
their  art  or  science  by  accepting  such  a  term. 

I  would  make  a  remark  or  two  about  Mr.  Hughes’s  excellent  paper 
on  the  tannin  process,  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society. 
That  gentleman’s  experience,  as  far  as  he  has  gone,  entirely  agrees 
with  mine  in  all  points  of  any  importance  except  one  ;  that  is,  that 
he  finds  it  more  favourable  to  sensitiveness  to  dry  the  tannin  on  the 
film  than  to  wash  it  off,  and  I  have  always  found  the  reverse  to  be 
the  case.  This  difference  is,  I  think,  easily  accounted  for  by  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  practice.  My  plan  is  to  moisten  the  film  with  alcohol  and 
water ;  Mr.  Hughes,  I  believe,  uses  water  alone,  winch  may  tend  to 
prevent  blurring  by  penetrating  the  film  less  deeply.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  do  not  recollect  ever  meeting  with  a  sample  of  collodion 
which,  unless  on  gelatine,  would  bear  moistening  with  water  alone 
without  being  loosened  and  wrinkled  more  or  less.  In  my  own  prac¬ 
tice  I  have  found  that  when  the  tannin  was  washed  off  the  superior 
penetration  of  the  alcohol  made  the  development  much  more  ener¬ 
getic  than  when  water  alone  was  used.  Some  very  excellent  tannin 
pictures,  taken  by  Mr.  Hughes,  which  I  have  seen,  were  perfectly 
free  from  blurring;  but  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  direction  of 
the  light  would  not  be  likely  to  produce  the  fault  when  a  creamy  film 
was  used,  and  the  intensification  not  carried  far  before  fixing. 

C.  Russell. 
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A  CAUTION  TO  PHOTOGRAPHERS  AND  OTHERS 
WHO  MAKE  OXYGEN  GAS. 

We  know  that  many  photographers  are  in  the  habit  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  oxygen  gas  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  intense  light,  by 
which  they  may  show  transparencies  in  the  magic  lantern.  The 
gas  is  now  generally  prepared  by  mixing  about  three  parts  chlorate 
of  potash  with  one  part  of  the  black  oxide  of  manganese,  and  then 
subjecting  the  mixture  to  a  gentle  beat  in  a  retort.  This  method  is 
superior  to  the  old  one,  where  binoxide  of  manganese  alone  was 
employed  and  decomposed  at  a  high  temperature ;  but  the  mixed 
chlorate  and  oxide  demands  some  precautions,  which  we  fear  are 
not  as  a  rule  carefully  attended  to.  Were  the  mixture  of  clilorate 
of  potash  and  binoxide  of  manganese  pure,  no  extraordinary  precau¬ 
tions  would  be  required,  because  an  excessive  heat  would  not  gene¬ 
rate  an  explosive  gas.  But  it  is  different  if  the  manganese  be  impure, 
or  adulterated  with  certain  organic  substances,  which,  when  heated 
with  chlorate  of  potash,  are  well  known  to  form  dangerous  combina¬ 
tions. 

A  lamentable  case  of  this  sort  is  now  before  the  public,  but 
whether  it  arose  from  want  of  foresight  on  the  part  of  the  operatoi, 


or  from  his  experimenting  with  substances  the  nature  of  wfaksh  lie 
did  not  clearly  understand,  wc  cannot  now  determine.  It  appears 
that  Mr.  Crowther,  a  photographer  in  Manchester,  was,  on  Saturday 
last,  engaged  in  preparing  a  supply  of  oxygen  gaa  by  means  of  the 
above-mentioned  potash  and  manganese  mixture.  The  iron  retort 
was  placed  over  the  kitchen  fire,  and  he  was  intentlv  watching  the 
operation.  Suddenly  a  terrific  explosion  occurred,  which  killed  liim 
on  the  spot,  mortally  wounded  liis  child,  and  severely  injured  Mrs. 
Crowther,  who  happened  to  be  passing  through  the  doorway.  He 
room  itself  was  literally  shattered  to  pieces. 

This  catastrophe  having  occurred,  and  being  beyond  our  help  to 
prevent  or  mitigate,  the  questions  that  it  concerns  us  to  sea  to  are — 
How  did  it  arise  ?  .and  how  can  its  future  recurrence  be  prevented  ? 
When  the  accident  occurred  the  theoiy  was  propounded,  rind  ex¬ 
tensively  circulated  in  the  newspapers,  that  the  iron  pipe  which 
conducted  the  gas  from  the  retort  to  the  gas-holder  had,  by 
means,  been  stopped,  up  ;  and  thus  the  pressure  of  the  continuously 
accumulating  gas  had  become  powerful  enough  to  burst  the  iron 
retort  in  which  it  was  confined.  One  writer  went  even  so  far  as  to 
say  that  the  oxygen  itself  exploded.  The  latter  theory  was  al 
and  the  former  we  considered  by  no  means  probable ;  for  an  explo¬ 
sion  by  the  mere  pressure  of  gas  on  a  small  retort  could  not,  accord¬ 
ing  to  all  recorded  experience,  have  produced  the  sad  havoc  1 
this  is  said  to  have  done. 

At  the  inquest,  on  Monday,  Professor  Roscoe,  of  Owen's  College, 
cleared  up  the  case  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  He  found  that 
the  binoxide  of  manganese  employed  by  Mr.  O, rote t her  teas  largely 
adulterated  with  carbon  in  the  shape  of  either  toot,  Innp  llarh.  or 
powdered  coal.  The  effect  of  any  of  these,  mixed  with  elder 
potash  and  subjected  to  a  high  temperature,  is  the  formation  of  a 
compound  at  least  as  explosive  as  gunpowder. 

The  chemist,  or  rather  druggist,  who  supplied  the  materials  haa 
been  committed  for  manslaughter ;  but  we  feel  assured  that  (presum¬ 
ing  he  was  down  to  the  standard  of  ignorance  in  chemical  matters 
which  characterises  many  of  those  in  his  profession)  he  had  not  the 
most  distant  notion  of  what  miscliief  he  might  be  the  means  of  caus¬ 
ing  when  selling  the  adulterated  compound,  and  was  entirely  inno¬ 
cent  of  the  fact  that  chlorate  of  potash  and  carbon  at  high  tempera¬ 
tures  form  very  explosive  compounds. 


SOME  REMARKS  ON  STEREOSCOPIC  VISION  AND  ON 
THE  STEREOSCOPE* 

The  Cause  of  Strained  Stereoscopic  Effect,  or  of  Unde* 
and  Over  Relief. 

Let  Jig.  4  illustrate  the  process  of  taking  a  re  of 

the  object  A  —  B  with  the  binocular 
camera,  C  and  D  being  the  lenses, 
and  b  a  and  a!  b'  the  resulting  pic¬ 
tures.  The  difference  between  the 
angles  CBD  and  CAD  gives  the 
stereoscopic  power  over  the  object. 

Let  the  distance  of  the  lenses  from 
the  pictures,  or  C  a  =  D  inches. 

Now,  if  wo  reverse  these  pictures, 
and  then  combine  them  (by  looking 
through  lenses,  if  necessary)  as  in¬ 
dicated  by  fig.  5,  so  that  the  pictured 
object  is  seen  under  exactly  the 
same  angles  as  the  real  object  when 
the  eyes  are  at  C  and  D  of  fig.  I ; 
then  the  stereoscopic  effect  and  the 
perspective  must  both  be  accurately 
rendered. 

But  let  us  now,  as  we  did  before 
in  testing  the  question  of  strained 
perspective,  place  the  photographs  . 
at  about  double  the  former  distance,  or  nine  inches  from  th< 
shown  by  fig.  6.  Here  the  object  B  must  be  seen  at  the  wU 
of  C  b  and  Dt'  produced,  and  the  object  A  at  the  inter* 

C  a  and  D  a!  produced.  The  resulting  increased  dis 
‘  and  B  shows  the  degree  of  exaggerated  relief  that  become* 


ores, 

MCbOft 
cction  of 
between 

_ _ _ _ oo„ J| 

3nt.  And  we  have  already  shown  that  the  perspective  can.  under 
ie  same  circumstances,  present  the  same  amount  of  apparent  re¬ 
ef;  and  we  always  thus  find  that  the  stereoscopic  and  perspecu-e 
fleets  maintain  a  perfect  harmony  one  with  the  other. 

*  Continued  from  page  513. 
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FIG.  S.  FIG.  6. 


Tlie  following  is  a  simple  experiment  to  prove  practically  the 
changing  character  of  the  relief  which  accompanies  variations  in  the 
distance  of  inspection,  and  may  he  readily  carried  out  by  those  who 
can  combine  stereoscopic  pairs  with  the  unaided  eyes : — 

Select  a  stereograph  of  a  highly  perspective  subject,  such  as  a 
view  taken  looking  along  the  aisle  of  a  cathedral.  Now  place  this 
first  in  any  ordinary  stereoscope,  and  note  the  apparent  relief,  which 
probably  will  not  he  much  exaggerated.  Take  it  out,  and  combine  the 
pictures  with  the  unaided  eyes- — say  at  one  foot  distance — and  the 
relief  will  be  evidently  increased.  Again:  place  it  at  three  or  four 
feet  off,  and  the  relief  will  become  increased  to  a  remarkable  extent. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  apply  lenses  of  say  three  inches  focal  length 
to  the  eyes  and  combine  the  pictures,  the  relief  will  be  so  much 
reduced  as  to  become  less  than  the  truth,  and  the  true  relief,  per¬ 
spective,  and  general  aspect  will  only  be  attained  by  a  person  with 
normal  eyes  looking  through  lenses  of  the  same  power  as  those  by 
which  the  pictures  were  originally  photographed. 


FIG.  7,  FIG.  8. 


To  make  this  important  matter  still  more  clear,  I  here  give  tw  o  figs., 
7  and  8.  The  first  indicates  the  main  features  of  the  ordinary  view 
camera,  with  its  stop,  its  lens,  and  its  slight  marginal  distortion.  The 
second  shows  the  same  lens  applied  to  the  construction  of  a  stereo¬ 
scope,  and  with  the  pupil  of  the  eye  of  the  observer  placed  at  the 
point  winch  corresponds  in  position  with  the  stop  in  fig.  7.  Now  it 
is  evident  that  we  here  not  only  secure  perfect  freedom  from  strained 
perspective,  hut  each  pencil  of  light  enters  the  eye  under  exactly 
the  correct  angles,  so  that  any  distortion  of  scale,  or  curvature  of 
lines  in  the  stereograph,  will  be  perfectly  corrected  as  seen  in  this 
stereoscope.  Tliis  is  stated  on  the  supposition  that  the  pupil,  or  rather 
the  point  o  of  the  eye,  remains  fixed  during  the  inspection;  as,  how¬ 
ever,  some  motion  of  the  eyeball  will  take  place,  and  the  point  o  is 


consequently  moved,  the  adjustment  can  be  spoken  of  as  only  prac¬ 
tically,  not  mathematically,  perfect.  The  best  position  of  the  eye  will, 
for  the  same  reason,  he  somewhat  nearer  than  assumed  above. 

I  may  here  call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  should  the  picture  have 
that  variety  of  distortion  which  is  produced  by  a  tilted  camera,  it  may 
be  nearly  perfectly  got  rid  of  by  giving  a  corresponding  tilt  to  the 
picture  in  the  stereoscope.  Thus  the  position  shown  by  the  dotted 
line  in  fig.  8  would  correct  for  an  upward  tilt  of  the  camera. 

In  the  ordinary  stereoscopes  the  lenses  made  use  of  are  of  too 
great  focal  length,  the  objectionable  results  being — 1st,  somewhat 
exaggerated  relief  for  most  slides ;  2nd,  a  contracted  angle  of  view, 
thus  increasing  a  general  defect  of  photograpliic  pictures ;  and  3rd, 
less  magnifying  power  than  may  be  very  properly  used.  But  there 
is,  in  my  opinion,  a  more  general  and  important  defect  in  all  the  pre¬ 
sent  stereoscopes,  namely,  that  of  not  permitting  of  vision  through 
the  centres  of  the  lenses — or  through  points  as  near  to  the  centres 
as  each  observer  can  look  without  the  images  becoming  separated. 
Vision  through  the  edges  of  lenses,  so  to  speak,  or  through  half 
lenses,  must  (when  mounted  as  we  find  them  in  all  stereo¬ 
scopes)  be  accompanied  by  distortion;  and,  as  the  distortions  for 
the  two  eyes  are  in  opposite  directions,  the  result  is  a  false 
stereoscopic  effect.  Thus,  a  straight  hue  may  at  the  same  time 
be  bent  thus  “(”  for  the  left  eye,  while  it  is  bent  thus  “)"  for  the 
the  right  eye ;  the  consequence  is  a  disagreeable  confusion,  or  the 
appearance  of  the  middle  of  the  line  being  further  away  than  the 
extremities.  When  the  lenses  are  not  achromatic  the  objects 
are  fringed  with  colour,  and  for  objects  towards  a  side  of  the 
picture  the  fringe  for  one  e}re  is  greater  than  for  the  other  (the 
opposite  arrangement  of  the  fringes  is  no  disadvantage).  Lastly : 
the  ordinary  lenses  are  double  convex,  instead  of  plano-convex  or 
meniscus,  wliich  gives  a  flatter  and  less  distorted  picture. 

Proposed  Stereoscope,  Fio.  8. 

The  stereoscope  I  propose  may  be  anticipated  from  the  above 
remarks.  It  is  as  follows  : — 

The  lenses  to  he  used  are  whole  ones,  and  similar  to  those  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  ordinary  stereoscopic  camera — namely,  plano-convex  or 
meniscus — of  focal  length  say,  generally,  of  four  and  a-half  inches,  or 
even  shorter,  and  achromatic.  (For  the  cheaper  forms,  non-achro- 
matic,  plano-convex,  or  meniscus  lenses  maybe  employed  with  pretty 
good  effect,  as  the  disadvantages  of  using  uncorrected  lenses  are 
much  diminished  in  tliis  stereoscope) .  These  lenses  are  to  be  framed 
so  that  they  will  mutually  approach  towards  or  recede  from  the 
central  point,*  and  also  that  they  may  come  so  near  together  that 
then'  centres  shall  become  opposite  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  of  the  per¬ 
son  using  the  instrument.  Many  persons  will  be  able — and  all  may 
readily  acquire  the  power — to  combine  the  pictures  at  once  on  looking 
through  the  centres  of  the  lenses.  For  those  who  have  not  acquired 
this  power  the  above-noted  mechanism  has  been  designed  ;  for  them 
the  lenses  are  to  he  separated,  say  to  three  inches  more  or  less, 
from  centre  to  centre,  to  allow  of  the  combination  of  the  pictures 
being  effected  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  then  the  lenses  are  made 
gradually  to  approach  one  another.  And  this,  provided  proper 
stereographs  are  used,  may  easily  he  earned  so  far  that,  without  the 
images  separating,  the  centres  of  the  lenses  shall  become  opposite  to 
the  pupils  of  the  eyes.  After  some  little  practice  the  preliminary 
extra  separation  of  the  lenses  will  probably  become  unnecessary. 
Along  with  this  stereoscope  no  stereographs  are  to  he  used  in  which 
the  distance  apart  of  corresponding  points  of  the  most  distant  ob¬ 
ject  materially  exceeds  two  and  a-half  inclies,f  or  the  distance  from 
pupil  to  pupil  of  the  person  making  use  of  it.  R.  H.  Bov/,  C.E. 

(To  be  continued.) 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  NOTES  ON  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS. 

Ox  a  Case  of  Abnormal  Image  in  the  Collodion  Film. 

I  have  before  me  a  print  from  a  negative  taken  by  myself  of  some 
buildings  wliich  exhibits  a  very  remarkable  and  perplexing  effect  oi 
light.  A  certain  lhnited  portion  of  the  negative  shows  a  complete 
double  impression ;  and  as  not  a  trace  of  tliis  appears  upon  any  other 
part  it  cannot  he  ascribed  to  any  movement  of  the  camera.  Not 
far  from  the  centre  of  the  plate  is  an  ornamented  gable,  which 
stands  out  sharp  against  the  sky.  In  the  negative  this  gable  is  com¬ 
pletely  doable — the  one  image  vertically  above  the  other.  Adjoining 
is  an  irregular  facade,  the  highest  part  of  which  is  surmounted  by  a 
cross.  Over  the  bright  sharp  summit  of  tliis  facade  is  another  image, 

*  Two  modes  of  effecting  this  were  exhibited.  Perhaps  the  most  perfect  arrange¬ 
ment  would  employ  a  right  and  left-handed  screw  moved  by  the  same  handle, 
t  In  no  case  should  this  he  permitted  to  exceed  two  and  three-quarter  inches. 
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pale  and  faint,  yet  perfectly  distinct ;  and  over  the  cross  is  another 
cross,  entirely  detached  from  it,  but  perfectly  distinct  in  the  sky 
over  the  other. 

I  do  not  think  that  this  is  an  absolutely  isolated  case,  for  I  remem¬ 
ber  having  seen  something  of  the  sort  alluded  to  in  a  discussion  of 
some  photographic  society,  but  so  indefinitely  that  I  cannot  judge 
how  far  the  similarity  extends.  Whatever  were  the  appearances 
there  referred  to,  no  explanation  whatever  was  attempted. 

In  the  present  case  I  was  at  first  disposed  to  ascribe  this  appear¬ 
ance  to  a  reflection  from  the  second  surface  of  the  glass ;  but  a 
moment’s  consideration  showed  this  to  be  impossible.  The  appear¬ 
ance  was  not  far  from  the  centre  of  the  plate,  where  the  fines  of 
fight  are  nearly  perpendicular  to  its  surface.  The  glass  was  perhaps 
one-twelfth  of  an  inch  thick,  whilst  the  images  were  about  two- 
tenths  of  an  inch  apart.  Clearly,  therefore,  reflection  from  the 
back  of  the  glass  could  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  appearances 
noted ;  nor  could  imperfections  in  the  lens  be  looked  to,  as  otherwise 
such  a  phenomenon  must  have  been  either  of  constant  or,  at  least, 
occasional  occurrence. 

I  think,  however,  that  I  have  arrived  at  a  satisfactory  or,  at  least, 
probable  explanation  of  this  curious  occurrence,  though,  as  this  expla¬ 
nation  did  not  suggest  itself  to  me  at  the  moment,  I  had  not  the 
opportunity  of  verifying  it,  as  I  might  have  done,  at  the  time.  I 
think  it  is  probable  that  some  water  must  have  fallen  on  the  inside 
of  the  back  of  the  slide,  and  have  produced  a  reflecting  surface,  from 
which  a  second  image  was  thrown  back,  and  impressed  itself  on  the 
collodion  film.  It  is  evident  that  the  agency,  whatever  it  was,  must 
have  been  altogether  local,  or  else  the  impression  would  have  been 
double  all  over  the  plate.  I  feel  little  doubt  that  this  explanation 
is  the  true  one. 

Viewing  the  fact  here  described  in  connection  with  the  observa¬ 
tions  lately  made  in  England  on  the  subject  of  blurring,  I  think  one 
conclusion  may  be  drawn  which  has  not  been  before  pointed  out 
— that  the  apparent  partial  transparency  of  the  film  to  actinic  rays 
necessarily  involves  a  loss  of  sensibility,  inasmuch  as  the  entire 
effect  of  what  light  falls  upon  the  plate  is  not  obtained ;  and  this 
must  be  especially  the  case  where  the  collodion  contains  much  bro¬ 
mide,  and  still  more  so  with  the  pale  films  formed  by  the  use  of 
bromide  alone. 

And  this  at  once  leads  to  a  suggestion  which  may  be  found  useful. 
Instead  of  attempting  to  prevent  blurring  by  the  use  of  non-actinic 
glass,  or  by  painting  the  back  of  the  plate,  or  what  is  certainly  easier, 
but  not  likely,  on  theoretical  grounds,  to  be  very  effectual,  pressing  a 
piece  of  wet  red  blotting-paper  against  the  back  of  the  plate,  why 
should  we  not  give  a  red  colour  to  the  collodion?  We  could  thus 
certainly  stop  every  ray  from  passing  through  the  plate,  and  we  might 
find  that  we  even  increased  the  sensibility  of  the  plate  by  utilising  a 
larger  portion  of  the  actinic  force.  This,  however,  could  only  be 
ascertained  by  actual  experiment.  Possibly  the  effect  might  be  the 
other  way,  especially  if  too  much  red  were  introduced,  as  in  that  case 
the  fight  might  be  unable  to  penetrate  deep  enough  into  the  sensitive 
film  to  produce  its  full  effect.  The  object  would  be  to  give  just  colour 
enough  to  prevent  any  actinic  rays  from  traversing  the  film.  Of 
course  it  would  be  necessary  to  use  some  colour  winch  would  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  nitrate  bath,  and  which  would  itself .  be  destroyed  by 
the  hyposulphite  of  soda,  as  a  non-actinic  colour  distributed  in  the 
transparent  portions  of  the  negative  would  necessarily  ruin,  or,  at  least, 
greatly  injure  its  printing  qualities.  Rosaniline  has  all  the  requisite 
properties  except  the  last.  It  dissolves  easily  in  collodion,  is  not 
dissolved  out  in  the  nitrate  bath,  nor  is  itself  affected  by  the  nitrate 
of  silver.  But  it  also  resists  both  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  cyanide 
of  potassium,  and  must  be  renovated  by  alcohol.  Doiibtless  some 
suitable  substance  could  easily  be  found  giving  a  non-actinic  colour 
red,  yellow,  or  brown — and  possessing  the  other  qualities  just  re¬ 
ferred  to.  Those  who  work  with  tannin,  and  are  troubled  with 
blurring,  would  probably  find  a  remedy  of  this  sort  far  more  effectual 
than  any  other.  W.  Carey  Lea. 

STRUCK  BY  A  WATER- SPOUT. 

[The  following  graphic  communication  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morton, 
of  Philadelphia,  shows  how  prone  is  the  mind  of  an  enthusiastic 
and  intelligent  amateur  to  view  Nature’s  sublime  operations  from 
a  photographic  standpoint. — Eds.} 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Illustrated  London  Neivs  the  readers  were 
presented  with  a  picture  of  a  water-spout  which  was  seen  oft  the 
coast  of  England — I  forget  the  precise  locality.  It  was  a  tolerably 
good  woodcut,  but  on  looking  at  it  attentively  one  could  hardly  fail  to 
see  that  it  was  a  sketch  from  memory,  and  to  regret  that  some  photo¬ 
grapher  had  not  “  happened  ”  on  the  spot,  with  camera  adjusted  and 


ir  bi 
1  Hi 


plate  prepared  with  instantaneous  collodion,  so  ns  to 
ing  wonder  and  give  us  an  exact  representation  <• 
spectacle. 

Sighting  a  ship  or  distant  headland  he  might  have  c 
spout,  and  so  doing  would  have  afforded  the  world 
few  enjoy,  for  water-spouts  are  rarely  seen  from  th 
passed  within  sight  of  Long  Branch,  on  the  Jc rs  y  < 
ago,  and  crowds  saw  it  moving  like  a  gn  at  giant  of  th 
wrath  and  travelling  over  the  pavement  of  his  palace 
great  indignation.  But  such  opportunity  s  are  rare 
“  Those  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  and  occupy 
in  great  waters :  these  men  see  the  works  of  the  Lord 
ders  in  the  deep” — and  among  the  “  the  inarv 

water-spout.  In  the  Gulf  Stream  they  are  very  fnapieht  ;  ■  ■■ . 

ally  several  are  seen  at  the  same  moment.  These  giants  of  tin 
sometimes  seem  to  be  out  on  a  promenade  and  march  in  group-, 
saluting  each  other  as  they  pass  with  the  roar  of  a  recognition  whi< 
makes  men’s  hearts  stand  still,  and  causes  the  oldest  «  iiLr  to  hoi  1 
Iris  breath. 

I  remember  a  valued  friend,  now  dead,  who  was  for  a  long  n 
commander  of  a  ship  plying  between  the  United  States  and  Canton, 
who  described  to  us  what  might  be  called  a  night  of  water-spom 
the  coast  of  North  America.  He  had  been  in  typhoons  and  Atlantic 
storms  of  all  sorts,  but  he  said  this  one  night  concentrated  in  it  more 
of  terror  than  all  his  previous  experience :  it  made  him  grey  and 
old.  He  was  returning  from  India,  and  had  got  well  into  the  Gulf 
Stream  as  night  set  in  dark  and  squally.  One  or  two  water-spouts 
had  been  seen  during  the  evening,  but  as  darkness  closed  around  and 
the  gale  increased  they  seemed  to  bo  roused  from  slumber  in  crowds 
and  sent  raging  over  the  sea.  It  was  a  sort  of  water-spout  riot.  AH 
night  long  the  horrible  gigantic  forms  of  these  reefing  monsters  were 
seen  rushing  over  the  ocean ;  now  just  on  the  windward  quarter — 
now  just  to  leeward — now  ahead — now  astern  of  the  ship.  Some¬ 
times  only  the  roar  of  their  rush  would  come  thundering  above  th 
roar  of  the  wind,  the  form  of  the  moving  terror  being  unseen  in  the 
darkness ;  but  at  other  moments  the  pale  and  frightful  shapes  would 
be  visible  through  the  gloom,  and  the  sliip  would  reel  under  the  shock 
of  the  refluent  waves  which  they  cast  from  their  tumultuous  and 
revolving  bases.  My  friend  the  captain  said  it  was  beyond  all  imagi¬ 
nation  awful  to  see  these  dim  and  apparently  drunken  monsters 
staggering  along  through  the  darkness,  and  hear  the  horrible  tumult 
of  their  progress,  and  not  know  but  that  the  next  instant  they  might 
strike  the  sliip,  and  send  it  and  all  its  crew’  to  destruction. 

I  little  thought,  while  listening  to  his  vivid  descriptions,  that  it 
would  ever  be  my  lot  to  witness  such  things,  much  leas  that  un¬ 
limited  sea  experience  would  enable  me  to  record  the  incident  of  an 
actual  contact  w  ith  one  of  these  terrors.  But  so  it  came  t 

Returning  hi  the  ship  Emily,  Captain  Davis,  from  the  West 
Indies,  we  entered  the  Gulf  Stream  on  our  homeward  voyage  on  tho 
26th  of  March,  1844,  early  in  the  morning.  The  writer  was  standing 
outlie  quarter-deck  near  the  wheel.  It  was  Sunday,  and  I  VU 
talking  to  the  captain  with  regard  to  a  service  which  I  proposed 
to  hold  on  deck;  for  the  wind  was  light  and  tho  weathi  Look¬ 

ing  to  windward  I  noticed  a  small  column  of  water  rising  ir'ni  the 
sea,  and  said  to  the  captain — “  There  is  a  whale  blowing.  Before 
the  sentence  wasflnishod  it  was  plain  that  the  column  of  water  came 
from  no  living  thing,  but  was  a  water-spout.  11 
noticed  it  and  recognised  its  character.  The  sm  dl  r  ■. 
enlarged  and  became  a  huge  cylindrical  tower,  and  the  < 
eye  of  the  sailor  saw  at  once  that  it  was  travelling  hr  a 
our  sliip  !  Immediately  all  hands  wore  “  tumbled  u- 
let  go  ;  tack  and  sheet  were  cast  loose,  and  the  sails  flapper 
heavily  against  the  masts.  In  another  moment  tin  hug 
black  boiling  water  was  aboard  of  us.  I  do  not  know  how  ot 
under  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  but  it  seems  to  mo  Iris  sensatic 
■widely  different  from  those  of  one  under  a  water  spout.  It 
with  thunderous  noise  and  rotary  whirl.  I  saw  an  iron  rooking- >  hah  1 
the  quarter-deck  flying  round  in  a  wild  circle,  but  nothing  el- 
clung  to  the  wheel  which  the  helmsman  had  abandoned.  I 
pistol-like  reports  of  the  huge  sails  and  blocks  thrashing  about  above 
my  head.  The  good  ship  reeled  and  shook  and 
beam  ends,  and  all  seemed  lost :  but  then  she  righted.  and  the  v 
spout  was  seen  travelling  to  leeward,  roaring  as  it  moved  as  it 
enraged  at  its  failure  to  founder  ns.  It  was  but  the  experience  ot  a 
moment.  All  was  over  in  less  time  than  one  could  count  three  :  out 
the  memory  of  that  moment  will  last  many  years  Ihe  crew  M 
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must  liave  capsized  beyond  a  question.  And  how  many  vessels  are 
thus  probably  lost !  They  sail,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  them !  We 
wait  and  watch  for  their  return,  but  they  never  come  back.  In  the 
broad  light  of  day,  or  in  the  darkness  of  the  gusty  night,  one  of 
these  great  monsters  of  the  ocean  may  have  met  them  in  its  march, 
and,  trampling  upon  them,  buried  them  fathoms  deep  in  the  sea. 
As  many  as  fifteen  have  been  seen  at  once.  They  are  the  pillars  of 
heaven,  and  to  sail  on  through  such  a  fearful  colonnade  sobers  the 
most  reckless  spirit  and  gives  it  food  for  thought  for  many  years. 

And  tins  recalls  another  experience  of  the  same  voyage — a  sight  of 
solemn  beauty,  not  of  terror  and  dismay.  A  journal  kept  at  the  time 
records  the  following  spectacle,  under  date  of  2nd  December,  1843  : — 
“  The  last  few  days  have  been  very  pleasant.  Yesterday  was  re¬ 
markable  for  a  succession  rof  rainbows  of  great  beauty.  Indeed 
we  seem  to  have  been  sailing  through  a  perfect  maze  of  these 
magnificent  arches.  All  the  morning  we  were  gliding  out  of  a  series 
of  sublime  portals,  and  all  the  afternoon  gliding  towards  them.  We 
were  seemingly  in  the  palace  of  the  great  king  of  the  sea — the 
crystal  pavement  of  blue,  embossed  with  frettings  of  silver — its 
superb  and  mottled  roof  supported  by  gorgeous  arches  of  countless 
hues,  while  thousands  of  glittering,  flying  fish  rose  and  fell,  as  if 
particles  of  the  splendid  canopy  had  fallen  from  the  sky  and  were 
caught  up  and  earned  along  the  pavement  on  which  they  had  dropt 
like  shining  dust  or  disturbed  autumnal  leaves.  Night  closed  hr 
upon  us  amid  these  superb  visions,  and  left  us  to  dream  of  them  as 
things  too  beautiful  to  be  real.” 

When  will  photography  be  able  to  catch  the  gorgeous  tints  as  well 
as  the  beautiful  forms  of  such  natural  phenomena  ?  This  may  be  a 
subject  of  future  consideration.  H.  J.  Morton,  D.D. 

Philadelphia,  Nov,  27 ih,  1864. 
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JOSEPH  NICEPHORE  NIEPCE.* 

In  our  last  article  we  promised  to  bring  before  our  readers  some  inte¬ 
resting  correspondence  which  arose,  in  1826,  in  connection  with  M. 
Niepce’s  experiments  on  light  by  means  of  the  camera,  which  promise 
AVe  uoav  proceed  to  fulfil.  As  in  these  letters  Niepce  appears  deline¬ 
ated  by  his  oavu  hand,  and  as  they  comprise  almost  all  that  is  knoA\m 
concerning  him  and  his  labours,  during  this  period  of  his  life,  avg 
have  thought  it  best  to  reproduce  them  without  abbreviation. 

Letter  of  M.  Niepce  to  M.  Lemaitre. 

Chdlon-sur-Saone,  January  \~lth,  1827. 

Dear  Sir, — It  is  now  about  eighteen  months  since  M.  de  Champmartin 
sent  you  two  small  plates  of  copper,  varnished  and  ready  to  he  submitted 
to  the  action  of  aquafortis.  You  had  the  kindness  to  make  the  experiment 
in  his  presence ;  and  I  now  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  beg  you 
to  receive,  as  to  this  matter,  my  tardy  but  sincere  thanks.  This  experi¬ 
ment,  however,  in  spite  of  the  precautions  so  kindly  taken  by  you,  did 
not  succeed ;  the  failure  was  due  either  to  the  varnish  being  too  thin  or  of 
bad  quality.  I  will  not  trouble  you,  Sir,  with  an  account  of  the  nature 
of  my  researches,  of  which  the  experiment  in  question  was  a  very  imper¬ 
fect  result.  M.  de  Champmartin,  my  brother-in-law,  has  doubtless 
spoken  to  you  about  them ;  and  you  have  learned  still  more  from  M.  le 
Comte  de  Mandelot,  who  is  so  good  as  to  take  a  particular  interest  in  the 
success  of  my  discovery.  Being  informed  of  his  intercourse  with  you, 
and  knowing  also  that  you  desire  to  be  agreeable  to  him,  I  take  the  liberty 
of  his  recommendation  to  ask  a  new  evidence  of  kindness  from  you.  I 
would  be  very  glad  to  submit  to  you,  for  examination,  some  new  attempts 
engraved  upon  pure  tin.  I  am  persuaded  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  me 
to  find  a  more  enlightened  and  impartial  judge,  so  I  do  not  fear  to  provoke 
tho  most  severe  criticism ;  and  I  ask  also,  with  confidence,  the  aid  of  your 
wise  counsels,  which  will  be  useful,  and  indeed  necessary  to  me  to  guide 
me  in  the  art  in  which  you  excel,  in  which  I  am  much  more  ignorant  as 
to  the  practice  than  as  to  the  theory. 

Bo  so  kind  as  to  inform  me  if  you  will  consent  to  receive  what  I  wish 
to  send.  From  the  extremely  favourable  opinion  I  have  conceived  of  you, 
Sir,  I  have  every  reason  to  hope  for  a  favourable  response. 

Receive,  I  pray  you,  the  assurances  of  my  high  consideration. 

Rue  de  iOratoirc,  No.  1  ( Saone  et  Loire).  J.  N.  Niepce. 


M.  Lemaitre  to  M.  Niepce. 

Faris,  January  22nd,  1827. 

Dear  Sir, — When  M.  le  Comte  de  Mandelot  first  spoke  to  me  about 
your  admirable  discovery,  I  besought  him  not  to  spare  me  if  the  little 
experience  I  have  in  engraATing  could  be  of  any  use. 

I  am  very  sony  not  to  have  succeeded  in  the  two  experiments  which 
M. .(  hampmartin  requested  me  to  submit  to  the  action  of  aquafortis.  I 
believe  the  cause  of  it  was  the  thinness  of  the  varnish ;  for  having  used 
on  ono  plato  some  nitric  acid  diluted  with  water  to  fifteen  degrees,  and 
*  Continued  from  page  474. 


on  the  other  acetic  acid,  the  varnish  was  destroyed  most  promptly  by  the 
acetic  acid.  Perhaps  I  shall  be  more  successful  another  time ;  and  since 
you  imagine  that  I  can  bo  of  use  to  you,  I  desire  that  you  should  not 
hesitate  to  send  me  anything  you  choose,  and  I  will  hasten  to  respond. 

I  Avas  pleased  to  observe  in  the  little  engraved  plate,  from  which  I  took 
some  prints  for  M.  le  Comte  de  Mandelot,  that  you  have  improved  your 
varnish. 

You  speak  of  many  attempts  upon  tin.  If  they  are  intended  for  etch¬ 
ing,  as  I  have  never  engraved  upon  tin  by  aquafortis,  bo  so  kind  as  to 
send  me  a  small  plate  of  the  same  metal,  so  that,  beforo  I  use  tho  aqua¬ 
fortis  upon  your  experimental  plates,  I  may  compare  its  action  upon  tin 
Avith  its  effect  upon  copper,  so  as  to  determine  the  degree  of  strength  at 
which  it  may  be  used.  I  will  duly  inform  you  what  I  may  be  able  to 
observe. — I  am,  &c.,  Lemaitre. 


M.  Niepce  to  M.  Lemaitre. 

Chdlon-sur-Saone,  February  2nd,  1827. 

Dear  Sir, — Accepting  the  very  obliging  offer  you  have  made  me  in  your 
response  of  the  22nd  of  January,  I  hasten  to  send  you  five  plates  of  tin 
which  I  have  had  registered  and  franked  at  tho  stage  office,  and  which 
Avill  reach  you  at  the  same  time  as  this  letter. 

The  largest  of  these  five  plates  is  the  copy  of  an  engraving  represent¬ 
ing  the  Virgin  with  the  Infant  Jesus  and  St.  Joseph.  The  other  four 
smaller  ones  are  double  copies  of  a  portrait  and  of  a  landscape.  These 
plates,  as  you  will  see,  are  not  A’arnished,  but  have  been  lightly  engraved 
by  means  of  acetic  acid  sufficiently  diluted  Avith  wood  vinegar,  especially 
those  which  represent  the  landscape.  I  think  I  have  succeeded  best  in 
the  copy  of  the  portrait.  Please  examine  them,  and  tell  me  frankly  Avhat 
you  think  of  them.  Here,  I  am  totally  without  resources  of  this  sort.  I 
have  not  even  been  able  to  procure  a  poor  specimen  of  a  plate  engraved  by 
means  of  aquafortis  to  serve  as  a  means  of  comparison,  Avhich,  in  the 
absence  of  advice  and  all  practical  knoAvledge  on  my  part,  Avould  have 
been  of  great  use  to  me,  as  I  am  forced  to  experiment  at  haphazard.  Since 
the  autumn  I  have  suspended  my  work,  which  I  will  not  be  able  to  resume 
until  pleasant  weather  returns.  I  am  now  particularly  occupied  in  cn- 
graAung  views  taken  from  nature  by  means  of  the  perfected  camera.  This 
application  of  my  process  Avill,  perhaps,  appear  to  you  to  possess  great  in¬ 
terest.  It  is  very  certain  that  experiments  already  made  by  me  lead  me 
to  predict  a  very  successful  result  for  those  I  intend  to  make  shortly. 
Your  obliging  assistance  Avill  contribute  powerfully  to  make  success  cer¬ 
tain  ;  and  I  shall  experience  a  double  satisfaction  from  it  since  it  Avill 
enable  me  to  offer  you  a  mode  of  co-operation  still  more  efficacious,  by 
associating  you  in  any  advantages  Avhich  may  result  from  my  discovery. 
The  reputation,  justly  merited,  which  you  enjoy,  is  a  sure  guarantee  to 
me  that  my  confidence  could  not  be  placed  in  better  keeping  in  every 
aspect  of  the  case. — Receive,  &c.,  J.  N.  Niepce. 

P.S. — Are  you  acquainted  with  M.  Daguerre,  one  of  the  inventors  of 
the  diorama  ?  I  ask  you  this  question  for  this  reason : — This  gentleman 
having  been  informed,  I  know  not  how,  of  the  object  of  my  researches, 
wrote  to  me  last  year,  in  the  month  of  January,  informing  me  that  ho 
had  been  occupied  for  a  long  time  with  the  same  object  in  view,  and  he 
Avished  to  know  if  I  had  been  more  successful  than  he  in  my  results. 
Indeed,  according  to  his  account,  he  had  already  obtained  very  astonish¬ 
ing  effects  ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  this,  he  begged  me,  in  the  first  place,  to  tell 
him  if  I  considered  the  thing  a  possibility  !  I  Avill  not  conceal  from  you, 
Sir,  that  such  an  incoherence  of  ideas  surprised  me  very  much,  to  say 
nothing  more.  I  was  much  more  discreet  and  reserved  in  my  reply ; 
still  I  wrote  to  him  in  a  style  frank  and  cordial  enough  to  make  it  likely 
that  he  would  Avrite  again.  It  is  only  to-day — that  is,  after  an  interval  of 
more  than  a  year — that  I  have  received  a  reply  ;  and  now  he  addresses 
me  merely  to  inquire  what  I  am  doing,  and  to  beg  me  to  send  him  a 
print,  although  he  doubts  whether  it  is  possible  to  obtain  satisfactory 
backgrounds  ( ombres )  by  this  process  of  engraving,  which  has  led  him  to 
make  researches  in  another  direction,  Avith  a  view  rather  to  perfection 
than  multiplicity.  I  am  going  to  leave  him  in  his  way  of  perfection, 
and  by  a  laconic  response  cut  short  relations  which,  by  their  multiplicity, 
as  you  can  readily  imagine,  may  become  equally  disagreeable  and  tire¬ 
some.  Will  you  inform  me  if  you  are  personally  acquainted  with  M. 
Daguerre,  and  what  opinion  you  have  formed  of  him  ? 


M.  Lemaitre  to  M.  Niepce. 

Paris,  February  1th,  1827. 

Dear  Sir, — I  received  the  five  engraved  plates  before  your  letters 
reached  me.  The  agent  made  me  pay  him  thirty-five  francs ;  this  is  a 
small  matter  to  speak  of,  but  I  inform  you  of  it  because  you  had  warned 
me  that  you  had  already  prepaid  for  the  package. 

You  tell  me  that  these  plates  are  but  lightly  engraved  ;  unfortunately, 
they  are  too  much  so.  The  plate  representing  the  Holy  Family  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  well  done  as  regards  the  outlines  and  the  clearness  of  the  cut ; 
but  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  print  from  it,  for  I  assure  you 
it  would  only  print  in  spots ;  the  little  inequalities  and  the  grit  occasioned 
by  the  fragility  of  the  varnish  would  print  instead  of  the  engraving  it¬ 
self.  Of  the  two  landscapes,  that  which  is  only  partially  engraved  has  only 
a  sky  which  produces  an  effect  which  might  be  regarded  as  the  result  of 
engraving  by  aqua-tinta,  if  it  were  not  full  of  spots  and  a  gritty  ine¬ 
quality.  The  foreground,  which  ought  to  be  pretty  vigorous,  would  give 
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no  result  in  the  printing.  The  other  is  fully  engraved,  hut  much  too 
feebly  and  too  equally.  The  foreground  under  the  trees,  instead  of  being 
the  most  vigorous  portion  of  the  engraving  would  be,  next  after  the  sky, 
the  most  feeble.  The  two  portraits  are  the  best  attempts  you  have  made  ; 
but  what  labour  is  still  before  you  if  you  wish  to  attain  perfection !  Of 
the  two.  portraits,  that  which  is  the  best  engraved — that  is  to  say,  the 
deepest  in  its  cut— would  give  a  print  similar  to  one  produced  from  a  plate 
used-up  by  excessive  printing.  The  cutting  is  well  graduated,  especially 
that  of  the  half-tones  of  the  robe  and  the  cap,  which  afford  a  satisfactory 
result;  but  that  of  the  shadows  is  altogether  confounded,  being  too 
rounded  and  not  deep  enough.  You  can  easily  see  this  yourself,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  character  of  the  background,  where  the  cutting  is  quite 
rounded.  It  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  vive-arrete.  The  more  it  is  so 
the  finer  and  purer  is  the  engraving,  which  will  then  give  good  prints. 
The  head  is  pretty  well  done,  but  full  of  a  slight  grittiness,  which  exists 
in  all  the  clear  portions  of  the  plates.  I  would  have  been  pleased  if  I 
could  have  taken  one  or  two  proofs  from  some  of  these  plates,  in  order  to 
be  more  certain  of  the  correctness  of  my  opinion  ;  but  I  feared  I  might 
commit  an  indiscretion  if  I  did  it  without  being  authorised  by  you. 

I  wish  I  was  able  to  send  you  some  specimen  plates,  well  engraved ; 
but  those  I  have  engraved  either  do  not  remain  in  my  possession,  or  they 
are  in  constant  use.  However,  I  have  a  plate  prepared  by  aquafortis,  of 
a  view  from  the  tower  of  the  Cathedral  of  Paris,  which  I  made  when  I 
was  a  young  man,  as  a  study.  The  work  is  not  altogether  bad ;  and  its 
style  of  cutting  is  quite  good.  It  is  at  your  disposal. 

I  am  sorry  that  you  have  not  continued  your  essays  upon  copper,  for  I 
fear  that  with  tin  you  will  always  have  rounded  cuts  ;  and  even  if  you  ob¬ 
tain  plates  sharply  engraved  at  first,  the  lines  will  soon  become  rounded, 
and  the  plates  will  be  used-up  after  a  very  small  number  of  impressions. 
Tin  is  too  soft  a  metal  to  withstand  for  any  length  of  time  the  amount  of 
rubbing  and  wiping  and  cleaning  which  would  be  necessary.  Tin  plates 
are  only  used  for  engraving  music  and  designs  for  printing  on  textile 
fabrics,  which  they  engrave  very  deeply,  and  wipe  but  lightly  in  the 
printing. 

I  fear  very  much,  also,  that  should  you  succeed  in  obtaining  faithfully 
all  the  outlines  of  a  picture,  you  will  never  be  able  to  produce  the  varied 
shades,  and  those  delicacies  which  (apart  from  the  drawing)  characterise 
a  good  engraving.  For  how  can  I  believe  that  by  means  of  a  single  acid 
you  will  be  able  to  produce  that  which  we  obtain  with  difficulty,  although 
we  are  aided  by  a  good  varnish,  many  acids,  varied  depths  of  cut,  and 
(leaving  out  the  aid  of  aquafortis)  the  employment  of  many  tools  of 
different  forms,  guided  by  a  strong  or  a  light  hand,  according  as  the  tints 
ought  to  be  vigorous  or  feeble.  I  beg  you  to  excuse  these  remarks,  as 
they  are  made  by  an  engraver  who  feels  the  difficulties  he  constantly  ex¬ 
periences  in  execution. 

You  see  I  do  not  trifle  with  you,  but  I  offer  you  frankly  the  criticism 
you  have  asked  from  me.  Besides,  your  discovery  has  other  applications 
so  promising  that  it  can  afford  to  do  without  this  one.  However,  it  may 
be  possible  to  retouch  with  the  burin  the  defective  places — a  thing  con¬ 
stantly  done  for  all  engravings  made  with  the  aid  of  aquafortis.  One  of 
your  portraits,  if  it  were  engraved  upon  copper  as  it  is  on  the  tin,  and 
could  then  be  retouched  somewhat,  would  make  a  passable  engraving ; 
but  it  would  require  considerable  labour. 

I  expect  much  from  your  views  from  nature.  This  discovery  seemed  to 
me  at  first  extraordinary  and  almost  incomprehensible.  But  I  feel  cer¬ 
tain  that  you  will  succeed  when  I  think  of  your  attempts  at  engraving, 
and  then  think  also  about  the  possibility  of  fixing  the  images  produced  by 
the  camera.  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  that  this  attempt  may  be  crowned 
with  a  complete  success,  for  it  is  a  discovery  which  would  be  of  immense 
utility  in  the  arts,  and  it  would  make,  perhaps,  as  great  a  sensation,  as 
lithography  did  on  its  first  appearance.  Still,  I  fear  that  your  engraving- 
will  not  attain  to  the  perfection  which  is  desirable.  I  wish  I  may  be 
mistaken.  I  offer  you  the  aid  of  my  burin  if  it  is  needed. 

I  thank  you  gratefully  for  the  proposition  you  have  made  to  associate 
me  in  any  advantages  which  may  result  from  your  discovery.  If  I  am 
useful  to  you  I  wish  to  leave  you  free  to  act  as  you  may  judge  proper.. 

You  ask  me  if  I  know  M.  Daguerre.  Several  years  ago,  without  being 
particularly  acquainted  with  him,  I  was  accustomed  to  meet  him  in 
society.  Last  spring,  having  been  employed  by  a  publisher  to  make  an 
engraving  from  one  of  his  pictures  which  is  in  the  Luxembourg  .  Gallery, 
I  went  to  see  him  to  show  him  the  drawing  I  had  made  of  it.  This 
is  how  I  made  his  acquaintance.  I  have  seen  him  since,  when  I  went  to 
see  one  of  his  pictures  at  the  Diorama.  I  am  to  submit  to  him,  at  the  end 
of  this  month,  a  print  from  my  engraving,  which  is  now  almost  finished. 

As  to  the  opinion  I  have  formed  of  him,  I  can  say  that  M.  Daguerre, 
as  a  painter,  has  very  great  talent  and  an  exquisite  taste.  I  believe  he  is 
remarkably  intelligent  with  regard  to  machinery,  and  has  studied  pro¬ 
foundly  the  effects  of  light.  An  amateur  by  visiting  his  establishment 
can  easily  convince  himself  of  this.  I  know  that  he  has  been  occupied 
for  a  long  time  with  efforts  to  perfect  the  camera,  although  I  did  not 
know  the  particular  object  he  had  in  view  until  I  was  informed  of  it  by 
you  and  M.  le  Comte  de  Mandelot,  to  whom  you  had  spoken  about  it. 

Please  count  on  my  discretion,  and  receive  the  assurance  of  my  con¬ 
sideration. — I  am,  &c.,  .  Lemaitre. 

P.S. — I  will  send  you  your  plates  when  you.  desire  to  have  them,  and 
also  the  plate  engraved  by  me  when  you  need  it. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ummarn  of  Science. 


A  substitute  for  yellow  glass  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  8.  Gibbons,  of 
Melbourne,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Chemical  Ji 
which  may  probably  supply  a  want  fit  by  some  of  our  readfltt.  We 
therefore  make  the  following  extracts : — “I  see  in  the  Popular  Seirncc 
Review  that  you  recommend  gelatine  '  I  with  nitr.  * 
substitute,  when  applied  to  slender  fabrics,  for  yellow  glass  in  the  win¬ 
dows  of  photographic  dark  chambers  and  tents.  I  venl 
as  preferable,  gelatine  dissolved  as  usual,  and  mixed  with  a  hot  solution 
of  bichromate  of  potash ;  it  leaves  no  pinholes,  gives  a  clear  orange 
tint,  is  perfectly  weatherproof,  and  is  so  firm  that  it  admit ■>  of  the  use  of 
a  slight  fabric  which  docs  not  itself  obstruct  the  light. 

Mixed  with  lampblack  it  is  a  capital  and  lasting  pigment.  I  use  it 
on  my  black  board,  and  it  stands  any  amount  of  wa.-:.  it  has 

been  actinised . The  gelatine  and  bichromate  of 

potash,  cither  with  or  without  pigments,  is  also  a  capital  n .  • 
coating  bottles  required  to  retain  substances  which  are  injured  bv  light, 
as  nitrato  of  silver  baths,  chlorine  water,  &c. ;  the  bottle  need  on lv  l-< 
dipped  in  a  moderately  strong  solution,  then  expooed to  light  and  allowed 
to  dry  perfectly.”  The  above  suggestions  are  worthy  of  attention, 
power  of  cutting  off  the  actinic  rays  possessed  by  bichromate  of  potash  is 
very  remarkable,  as  may  be  seen  by  placing  a  plate  coated  -with  chro- 
mated  gelatine  as  just  described  in  the  path  of  a  oontinoua  spectrum:  it 
will  be  found  that  all  the  light  beyond  the  yellow  portion  of  the  spec¬ 
trum  is  sharply  cut  off,  while  the  red,  orange,  and  yellow  rays  are  easily 
transmitted;  therefore  the  glass  does  not  appear  to  .‘■top  the  passage  of 
much  light,  though,  photographically  speaking,  it  is  opaque. 

M.  Jadin  has  presented  a  work  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris, 
entitled,  The  Chemical  Action  of  Light  on  the  Immediate  Principles  of  Vege¬ 
tables.  One  of  the  most  [remarkable  facts  stated  by  the  author  is,  that 
the  green  colouring  matter  of  plants,  r  r  chlorophyll,  under  the  influence 
of  light,  is  enabled  to  absorb  nearly  three-fourths  of  its  weight  of  oxygen. 
On  the  contrary,  when  in  darkness,  scarcely  any  absorption  takes  place. 

The  equivalent  of  indium,  the  fourth  new  metal  discovered  bv  th<- 
spectrum  analytical  method,  is  stated  by  the  discoverers,  MM.  Reich  and 
Richter,  to  be  about  460. 

Dr.  Schxotter,  of  Jena,  has  detected  the  presence  of  thallium  in  the 
lepidolite  of  Moravia,  and  in  the  mica  of  the  Zinnwald. 

While  chronicling  the  progress  of  our  knowledge  concerning  two  r  ally 
new  elements,  we  may  also  notice  the  demise  of  two  old  members  (?)  of  the 
group  of  elementary  bodies — erbium  and  terbium — the  supposed  oxides  of 
which  Popp  has  shown  to  consist  of  mixtures  in  variable  proportions  of 
the  oxides  of  the  metals  of  the  cerium  group.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
author  will  be  enabled  to  show  that  another  metal.  Lanthanum,  has  no 
real  existence,  and  must  also  be  struck  off  the  list. 

An  interesting  mode  of  obtaining  acetate  of  copper  well  crystallised 
was  described  by  M.  Jonas  (in  Cosmos)  recently.  As  the  method  of  pre¬ 
paration  is  simple,  we  detail  it  here,  as  the  salt  has  been  used  photo¬ 
graphically.  Take  any  quantity  of  sulphate  of  copper  or  blue  vitriol,  and 
dissolve  in  sufficient  caustic  liquor  of  ammonia  to  cause  the  oomph  I 
solution  of  the  oxide  of  copper  at  first  thrown  down.  To  the  blue  liquid, 
warmed  sufficiently,  add  double  the  weight  of  the  sulphate  of  copper 
employed  of  strong  vinegar,  or  an  excess.  The  whole  is  then  boiled,  and 
presently  groups  of  fine  crystals  of  the  acetate  of  copper  form  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  liquid;  these  fall  to  the  bottom  on  agitation  of  the  sob; I 
The  formation  of  crystals  continues  until  the  supernatant  liquid  is  of  a 
green  tint,  and  quite  transparent. 

Commercial  bromide  of  potassium  has  formed  the  subject  of  some  ob¬ 
servations,  by  Mr.  Fewtrell,  in  the  Chemical  Acic>‘.  The  author  wm  led 
to  the  examination  of  many  specimens  of  the  commercial  salt  on  account 
of  the  occurrence  of  iodism  consequent  on  their  use  as  medicinal  agents, 
this  peculiar  effect  being  only  observed  with  iodide  and  not  with  bromide 
of  potassium.  On  making  a  chemical  examination  of  several  sample*, 
Mr.  Fewtrell  found  that  iodide  of  potassium  was  present  to  the  ext- 
twenty  per  cent,  in  some.  The  author  observes  that  “  this  adulteration 
deserves  the  serious  attention  of  pharmaceutists  and  medical,  men,  who 
will  do  well  to  test  all  samples  of  bromide  which  they  receive."  Wo 
would  address  the  same  observation  to  photographers,  and  recommend 
them  to  ascertain,  when  working  with  a  simply  bromised  (P>  collodion, 
whether  they  are  not  in  reality  working  with  a  bromo-iodiaedfilm,  as  it  is 
well  known  that  samples  of  commercial  bromides,  and  of  bromine  itself,  arc 
often  contaminated  and  occasionally  adulterated— the  former  with  iodides 
and  the  latter  with  iodine— if  the  price  of  either  offer  any  advantag 

M.  Guihort  has  recently  detected  a  new  adulteration  in  saffron.  This 
consists  in  the  addition  of  the  dyed  stamens  of  a  species,  of  crocus,  which 
are  at  once  detected  on  throwing  a  little  of  the  sample  into  water,  l 
the  adulterant  is  at  once  decolourised  and  floats,  while  the  true  stigmata 
of  the  saffron  sink.  The  amount  of  the  impurity  was  found  to  reach 

nearly  thirty  per  cent.  . 

M.  Donny  has  devised  an  ingenious  method  for  the  rapid  examination  of 
essential  oils.  The  plan  consists  in  slightly  colouring  the  sample  to  bo  t-  <•-  . 
then  by  means  of  a  pipette  deliver  a  drop  into  the  middle  of  some  of  the 
same  oil  of  known  purity.  According  to  the  relative  densities  the  dron  will 
either  ascend  or  descend  in  the  pure  oil  j  but  if  it  remain  suspended  and 
gradually  commences  to  mix  with  the  surrounding  oil,  we  may  assume 
that  the  sample  is  of  equal  purity  with  the  standard  oiL  E.  J.  R. 
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Tent  for  Out-of-door  Photography.  Designed  by  B.  W.  Thomas, 

Pall  Mall. 

During  tbe  hurry  and  bustle  attendant  upon  the  exhibition  of  special 
pieces  of  apparatus  at  the  meetings  of  photographic  societies,  it  is  ob¬ 
viously  impossible  that  anything  like  justice  can  be  done  in  giving  a 
description  which  will  prove  at  all  satisfactory  to  a  general  reader ;  and 
when,  in  giving  a  report  of  the  proceedings  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
London  Photographic  Society,  we  stated  that  Mr.  Thomas,  of  Pall  Mall, 
exhibited  and  explained  the  construction  of  a  tent  for  out-of-door  opera¬ 
tions,  we  felt  that  this  conveyed  but  little  information  of  a  practical 
nature  to  the  reader.  Hence  we  determined,  if  possible,  that  a  more  de¬ 
tailed  description  should  be  given  to  our  readers.  Having  since  called  at 
Mr.  Thomas’s,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  at  leisure  the  new  tent. 

It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Thomas  has  profited  by  the  exposition  of  the  law 
of  registration  and  patent  laid  down  by  Mr.  Webster  when  conducting 
the  defence  in  the  case  of  Pouch  v.  How  (of  which  a  full  report  appeared 
in  our  columns  at  the  time),  and  has  secured  his  improvements,  not  by 
registration,  but  by  the  more  secure  mode  of  patent.  The  tent,  then, 
which  we  are  about  to  describe  is  a  patented  one. 

Mr.  Thomas  starts  with  the  idea  that,  in  conducting  out-of-door  opera¬ 
tions,  with  wet  collodion,  more  than  one  person  will  be  engaged ;  hence 
his  tent  is  made  so  as  to  require  the  services  of  two  persons  in  carrying 
it.  This  is  effected  in  two  ways : — First,  by  an  ash  pole,  which  passes 
through  appropriate  loops  in  the  top  of  the  apparatus,  and  is  intended  for 
enabling  it  to  be  carried  upon  the  shoulders  of  two  individuals.  Secondly, 
by  two  brass  handles,  one  at  each  end  of  the  structure,  for  a  similar  pur¬ 
pose. 

The  tent  or  operating  chamber  which  we  examined  was  intended  for 
plates  12  X  10  in  size.  Its  dimensions  were  36  x  20  X  16.  It  is  light 
and  compact,  and  contains  inside  all  the  requisites  for  a  photographic  ex¬ 
cursion.  When  the  doors  were  thrown  open,  if  we  might  so  express  it, 
everything  was  found  standing  in  its  place.  The  bath,  covered  with  a 
water-tight  lid  ;  the  sink,  with  a  suitable  cover  ;  the  chemical  chest  and 
plate  box — all  are  found  rigidly  fixed  to  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and 
placed  so  as  to  be  ready  for  use. 

It  is  so  constructed  as  to  allow  of  a  person  six  feet  high  operating 
with  perfect  comfort.  The  sink  is  ingenious,  as  it  is  fitted  with  arrange¬ 
ments  by  which  it  becomes  a  most  perfect  developing  stand,  at  the  same 
time  that  its  cover  forms  an  independent  tray,  in  which  may  be  conducted 
other  necessary  operations. 

Ventilation  is  provided  for  by  an  aperture  near  to  the  roof,  and  the 
light  for  operating  is  admitted  by  two  yellow  windows  of  adiactinic  silk. 

We  found  that  the  time  occupied  in  “packing  up”  the  tent  after  being 
in  use  was  only  half-a-minute. 

It  is  probable  that,  when  the  specification  is  published  we  may  again 
revert  to  this  tent,  in  the  construction  of  which  we  are  of  opinion  that 
much  care,  forethought,  and  ingenuity  have  been  displayed. 


(Ito  (fcij.it  arm!  ©able. 


Photographs  by  Messrs  Pumphrey  Brothers,  Birmingham. 

The  names  of  these  artists  were  somewhat  prominently  brought  before 
the  world  in  connection  with  their  photographic  views  of  the  disastrous 
effects  of  the  great  inundation  arising  from  the  bursting  of  the  Bradfield 
reservoir.  In  comparison  with  the  illustrations  which  appeared  in  the 
various  illustrated  periodicals  of  the  day,  these  were  felt  and  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  be,  if  not  more  artistically  beautiful,  at  least  more  valuable, 
from  the  fact  that  while  one  was  largely  dependent  upon  the  imagination 
of  the  artist,  there  could  be  no  gainsaying  the  accuracy  of  the  other.  To 
this  reason  the  records  of  that  dire  catastrophe  by  the  artists  alluded  to 
are  more  highly  prized  than  the  most  laboured  and  best  efforts  of  the  mere 
draughtsman. 

The  pictures  before  us  now,  however,  are  of  a  different  character  to 
those  to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  call  up  emotions  very  far  removed 
from  the  terrible.  They  represent  scenes  in  such  euphoniously-named 
places  as  Aberystwith,  Bettws-y-Coed,  Llandudno,  &c.  The  view  of 
Gwydr  Castle,  from  the  Hill  (in  which  the  castle  is  seen  peeping  out 
through  an  opening  in  a  mass  of  foliage),  and  that  of  Canterbury  Cathedral 
are,  we  think,  the  least  successful  of  their  productions — the  former  from 
the  blackness  (arising  from  under-exposure)  which  pervades  it,  and  the 
latter  irom  the  imperfect  outlines  of  the  building,  arising  from  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  sky  has  been  stopped  out.  Twll  Ddu,  with  its  majestic 
and  overhanging  rocks ;  Castell  Dimas  Bran ,  in  which  the  reflection  in 
the  water  is  very  perfect,  notwithstanding  that  the  smoke  issuing  from 
the  chimneys  reveal  that  a  strong  wind  has  been  blowing;  the  Bridge  of 
Llanrwst ; — these,  with  many  others,  are  pictures  of  much  beauty  and  of 
considerable  interest.  The  variety  and  nature  of  the  subjects  embraced 
by  these  artists  in  their  collection  attest  both  their  enterprise  and  their 
taste.  r 


Photographs  by  Messrs.  II.  Petschler  &  Co.,  Manchester. 

Mr.  Petschler  is  so  well  known,  in  connection  with  a  valuable  addition 
which  he  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the  capabilities  of  thecollodio-albumeti 
process,  that  we  doubt  not  our  readers  have  anticipated  our  remark  that 
the  pictures  befoi’e  us  ai-e  by  the  process  alluded  to — an  admirable  paper 
on  which  was  read  by  Mr.  Petschler  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Man 
Chester  Photographic  Society,  and  which  will  be  found  at  page  511  of  our  last 
number.  Intense  sharpness  and  brilliance,  in  no  instance  degenerating 
into  hardness,  are  the  photographic  characteristics  of  Mr.  Petschlcr’s 
works,  and  stamp  him  as  a  manipulator  of  skill ;  while  the  selection  of 
the  subjects  depicted  by  him  equally  attest  his  artistic  taste.  Perhaps 
the  pictures  in  which  these  qualities  arc  most  conspicuously  displayed  are 
two  views  of  Tissington  Spires,  Dovedalc;  Rustic  Bridge ,  in  Monsal  Dale  ; 
and  Nethcrdale  Farm,  in  the  same  locality. 


Photographs  by  Mr.  C.  Alfieri. 

When  clouds  are  printed  from  a  second  negative  on  stereoscopic  pictures 
it  is  a  matter  of  importance  that  they  bear  due  relation  to  the  subjects 
which  they  are  intended  to  grace.  The  wider  apart  the  distance  which 
any  given  object  (compared  with  any  other  object  in  the  view)  in  the 
right-hand  picture  is  from  the  left-hand  one,  the  more  distant  will  that 
object  appear,  when  combined  in  the  stereoscope,  compared  with  the  other, 
the  distance  apart  of  which  was  not  so  great.  The  fact  that  in 
several  of  Mr.  Alfieri’s  stereographs  some  of  the  clouds  bear  iu 
the  right  and  left  hand  pictures  only  the  same,  and  in  some  instances 
less,  amount  of  separation  than  exists  between  objects  in  the  foreground, 
serves  to  account  for  the  fact  that  when  combined  in  the  stereoscope 
those  views  in  which  the  clouds  are  printed  in  have  them  projected  in 
front  of  the  picture.  The  remedy  is  obvious.  If  the  negative  containing 
the  clouds  be  cut  through  the  middle,  and  the  right  ana  left  hand  views 
separated  slightly  more  than  at  present,  a  pleasing  and  natural  effect  will 
be  produced.  The  pictures,  otherwise,  arc  of  a  good  quality,  and  dis¬ 
play,  in  one  important  particular,  more  care  than  we  have  for  some  time 
seen  bestowed  on  any  other  binocular  pictures — viz.,  each  picture  is  so 
trimmed  and  mounted  as  rather  to  appear  somewhat  behind  the  plane  of 
the  cardboard  mount  than  raised  up  in  front  of  it.  In  the  former  the 
effect  produced  is  pleasing  and  natural ;  in  the  latter  it  is  not  so.  Mr. 
Alfieri’s  pictures  now  before  us  are,  as  we  have  hinted,  very  perfect  in 
this  respect. 


HtLrirajgs  of  Societies. 

EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  held  its  first  popular  meeting  for  the  season  in  the  Hall, 
117,  George-street,  on  Monday  evening,  the  19th  instant, — Mr.  Marwick, 
President,  in  the  chair. 

The  business  of  the  evening  consisted  of  an  exhibition,  by  the  oxyhy- 
drogen  lantern,  of  a  large  and  beautiful  collection  of  photographs  of  mi¬ 
croscopic  objects,  accompanied  by  an  interesting  description  by  Professor 
T.  C.  Archer,  F.R.S.E.,  Director  of  the  Edinburgh  Museum  of  Science 
and  Art.  We  believe  this  is  the  first  exhibition  of  the  kind  on  anything 
like  an  extensive  scale  that  has  been  attempted  in  Scotland,  and  judging 
from  the  pleasure  and  interest  manifested  by  the  large  gathering  of  mem¬ 
bers  and  their  friends,  such  exhibitions  are  likely  to  become  very  popular. 

In  introducing  Professor  Archer, 

The  President  stated  that  the  beautiful  series  of  pictures  to  be  shown, 
were  printed  from  negatives  by  Dr.  Maddox,  and  published  by  Mr.  How, 
of  London,  as  would  be  seen  from  the  lists  that  had  been  put  into  their 
hands  as  they  entered  the  hall;  and  that  they  were  indebted  to  Air. 
Taylor,  one  of  the  Editors  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography, 
formerly  the  Secretary  and  now  one  of  the  corresponding  members  of 
the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  through  whose  kindness  and  inter¬ 
est  they  had  been  procured. 

Professor  Archer,  before  commencing  his  description  of  the  objects, 
stated  that  at  a  former  meeting  of  the  Society  he  had  maintained,  some¬ 
what  strongly,  that  photography,  aided  by  the  lantern,  could  never  be 
of  any  real  use  as  a  means  of  popularising  and  illustrating  the  revelations 
of  the  microscope.  At  that  time  his  opinion  was  strongly  opposed  by  seve¬ 
ral  of  the  members.  He  now  begged  to  say,  and  was  glad  to  take  the 
opportunity  of  doing  so,  that  then  he  was  wrong  and  the  members  right; 
and  he  had  no  doubt,  after  seeing  the  pictures  which  were  about  to  be  pro¬ 
jected  on  the  screen,  the  audience  would  think  that  he  was  justified  in 
changing  his  opinion. 

This  explanation  of  Professor  Archer’s  was  received  with  much  ap¬ 
plause. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  Dr.  Strethill  Wright,  as  a  microscopist 
of  many  years’  experience,  expressed  much  admiration  of  the  lucid  and 
interesting  descriptions  given  by  Professor  Archer,  and  considered  the 
pictures  really  excellent.  He  suggested  that  he  thought  even  better 
things  might  be  done  by  photographing  the  objects  with  a  black  back¬ 
ground,  and  illuminated  by  Shadbolt’s  reflector.  He  begged  to  move  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Professor  Archer  for  the  very  excellent  de- 
criptive  lecture  to  which  they  had  listened. 

Baillie  Blacicadder  seconded  the  motion,  and  added  also  a  vote  of 
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thanks  to  Mr.  Nicol  and  Mr.  Slight,  under  whose  management  the 
lantern  had  worked  so  very  satisfactorily. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  convey  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to 
Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  How,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 


BERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

A  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  21st  October, — President,  Dr 
H.  Yogel. 

In  the  “  question  box  ”  was  found  the  following  question : — “Is  rotten¬ 
ness  of  the  collodion  film  during  manipulation  due  to  evaporation  of 
volatile  substances,  or  to  improper  proportion  of  the  chemicals  employed?” 
A  lively  discussion  ensued  as  to  the  effect  of  water  in  the  alcohol  and  ether 
used  in  making  the  collodion. 

A  Member  maintained  that  collodion  made  with  alcohol  and  ether  con¬ 
taining  water  gave  an  elastic  film,  whilst  one  prepared  with  absolute 
alcohol  would,  when  dry,  be  extremely  brittle. 

Dr.  Yogel  maintained,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  film  on  the  plate 
would  be  more  tenacious  the  more  quickly  the  fluid  evaporated.  Hence, 
a  collodion  containing  much  ether  would  give  a  tougher,  and  that  con¬ 
taining  a  small  quantity  of  ether  a  spongy,  rotten  film.  A  distinction 
must  be  made  between  the  perfectly  dry  and  the  wet  film ;  the  tenacity  of 
the  film  in  the  latter  state  was  of  the  greater  importance  in  photographic 
operations,  as,  for  instance,  in  washing  the  plate,  &c.  The  last  speaker  had 
spoken  only  of  the  perfectly  dry  film,  hence  the  apparent  contradiction. 

Herr  Beyrich  said  that  in  practice  Dr.  Yogel’ s  theory  did  not  hold 
good.  In  the  early  days  of  the  collodion  process,  a  collodion  as  far  as 
possible  non-aqueous,  and  with  a  large  proportion  of  ether,  was  thought 
desirable ;  but  now  the  contrary  was  sought  after. 

Dr.  Yogel  replied  that  alcoholic  collodions  were  preferred  simply  on 
account  of  their  keeping  qualities,  and  their  facility  of  dissolving  the 
iodising  salts ;  but  not  because  they  gave  a  tough  film. 

A  Member  thought  it  must  be  taken  into  consideration  whether  the 
collodion  was  prepared  from  a  short  and  powdery,  or  from  a  long-fibred, 
pyroxyline.  A  collodion  made  with  short  cotton  with  a  large  quantity  of 
water  was  useless  for  wet  plates,  although  very  suitable  for  dry  plates. 

The  President  read  a  communication  from  Herr  Wegner,  of  Liineburg, 
stating  that  he  had  found  a  substitute  for  albumen  paper,  and  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  process  he  employed,  a  saving  of  fifty  per  cent,  of  silver,  and  a 
reduction  in  the  time  of  exposure  by  one-half  was  effected.  The  process 
was  remarkable  for  its  great  simplicity,  and  could  be  worked  without  the 
operator  being  limited  to  the  employment  of  chemicals  peculiar  to  any 
individual  dealer  or  manufacturer.  The  paper  could  be  easily  prepared 
by  the  operator,  or  by  any  one  he  might  choose  to  employ,  and  at  an  ex¬ 
pense  of  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  per  quire  less  than  albumenised  paper.  It  was 
easier  to  operate  with,  because  it  did  not  curl  up,  and,  further,  the  bath 
did  not  discolour,  as  in  the  albumen  process.  The  writer  offered  to  dispose 
of  the  process  to  the  Society. 

The  President  and  several  members  were  of  opinion  that  the  accom¬ 
panying  specimens  were  quite  equal  to  albumen  prints  in  definition,  vigour, 
and  beauty  of  tone.  It  was  decided  that  preliminary  negociations  should 
be  entered  into  with  Herr  Wegner  for  the  purchase  of  his  process,  the 
President  remarking  that  in  the  event  of  the  Society  purchasing  it,  it 
would  be  simply  with  the  intention  of  publishing  it.  Re-selling  it  for  the 
purpose  of  making  money  was  quite  out  of  the  Society’s  legitimate  sphere 
of  action. 

[These  pretended  secret  processes  keep  cropping  out  everywhere, 
but  our  German  brethren  seem  particularly  expert  adepts  in  the 
practice. — Eds.] 

Another  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  on  the  4th  ult. 

After  the  exhibition  of  some  stereographs  taken  by  the  “beer”  process 
by  Herr  Remale, 

Dr.  Yogel  read  a  letter  from  Herr  Wegner,  in  which  that  gentleman 
offered  his  discovery — substitute  for  albumen,  &c. — [vide  report  of  pre¬ 
vious  meeting]  to  the  Society  for  two  thousand  thalers  (£300). 

The  price  was  thought  by  several  members  to  be  too  high,  and  far  be¬ 
yond  the  Society’s  means.  After  considerable  discussion  it  was  decided  by 
a  majority  tbat  Herr  "Wegner  should,  as  a  guarantee  of  the  value  of  his 
discoverv,  be  invited  to  communicate  the  details  of  the  same  to  a,  confi¬ 
dential  committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  Society,  and  that  if  the 
committee  reported  favourably  on  it  the  Society  would  consider  what 
further  steps  should  be  taken.  . 

The  President  exhibited  four  very  successful  carbon  prints,  prepared 
by  Herr  Severin,  of  the  Hague,  by  a  peculiar  method,  differing  from  Sv  an  s 
and  Poitevin’s  processes.  He  wrote  of  it  thus: — “The  specimen  caibon 
prints  enclosed  are  prepared  with  Indian  ink  without  any  admixture. 
My  new  process  is  so  easy  and  practical  that  an  ordinarily  good  printer  can 
copy  and  complete  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  portraits  dailj . 
The  writer  then  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  found  out  a  means  of  over¬ 
coming  the  manipulatory  difficulties  connected  with  Swan  s  and  Poitevin  s 
processes,  and  had  thus  been  enabled  to  work  a  carbon  process  comm eiciall} , 
the  public  readily  appreciating  the  advantages  of  permanency  oi  the  punts, 
and  taking  to  them  the  more  willingly  because  they  were  really  not  mienor 
to  silver  prints  in  delicacy.  The  President  had  written  to  Herr  Severin, 
advising  the  addition  of  some  colouring  substance  in  order  to  render  tbe 
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tone  of  the  prints  lees  cold.  Herr  Severin  replied  that  he  had  found  that 
pure  black  kept  best  in  the  light.  Various  auditions,  such  as  red,  brown, 
carmine,  and  even  madder  faded  and  spoilt  the  black  colour.  He  had, 
therefore,  in  order  to  keep  as  near  the  word  “  carbon,”  and  the  prefix 
“  unchangeable,”  as  possible,  employed  pure  Indian  ink.  The  process 
was,  so  far,  like  all  the  other  processes  hitherto  employed,  in  tnat  the 
material  was  chromic  salts,  gelatine,  size,  and  carbon,  and  the  fixing- 
bath  warm  water.  Unlike  Swan’s  and  Poitevin’ s  processes  it  was  not 
necessary  to  have  perfect  negatives— a  condition,  indeed,  which  the  most 
skilful  photographer  would  rarely,  if  ever,  be  in  a  position  to  comply  v  ith. 
The  sensitive  film  was  on  paper,  and  remained  unimpaired  six  or  eight 
days — an  advantage  in  damp  climates,  win  re  it  would  often  be  necess 
wait  a  day  or  two  for  the  gelatine  film  to  dry  before  it  could  be  put  in  the 
printing-frame.  The  best  prints  were  obtained  after  two  or  three  days  ; 
the  only  difference  being  that  water  dissolved  the  superfluous  particles  less 
rapidly  than  the  usual  time  of  five  to  ten  minutes.  From  ten  to  twenty  prints 
were  always  fixed  in  one  basin,  the  dark  ones  being  preferred,  because  they 
could  be  somewhat  bleached  by  hot  water.  The  reversal  of  the  print#, 
which  must  of  course  take  place  before  fixing,  was  very  easily  effect-  d,  a* 
in  three  or  four  minutes  they  were  completely  detached  from  the  fint 
paper,  which  was  left  almost  perfectly  white.  The  proportion  of  colouring 
matter  contributed  largely  to  the  modification  of  the  half-tones,  so  : 
was  easy  to  prepare  either  a  hard  copying  or  a  soft  copying  paper.  The 
average  exposure  in  the  shade  with  a  negative  that  would  give  g^rd  vi¬ 
gorous  prints  on  albumen  was  about  seven  minutes,  and  in  sunlight  two 
minutes,  varying,  of  course,  with  the  density  of  the  negative.  The  film, 
after  washing,  was  tolerably  tough,  the  picture  appearing  in  perfect  . 
the  dark  parts  being  much  raised.  When  mounted  and  dried  he  washed 
it  again  with  a  soft  brush  and  water,  in  order  to  remove  any  possibh  im¬ 
purities,  then  dried  and  glazed  it.  Any  touching  that  might  be  requisite 
he  performed  with  Indian  ink.  If  any  part  required  to  be  lighter,  such 
as  a  shade  in  the  face,  it  was  shaved  off  with  a  razor,  glazed,  and  finally 
coated  with  any  alcohol  varnish  or  plain  collodion.  He  had  found  tho 
damp  weather,  and  especially  the  damp  climate,  operate  unfavourably,  and 
had  no  doubt  that  in  drier  districts  the  results  would  be  more  rapid  and 
certain,  as  so  much  drying  rendered  the  paper  insensitive  and  dull  in  the 
shadows.  He  believed,  however,  that  there  was  a  great  future  for  carbon 
printing,  and  that  it  would  eventually  supersede  all  other  printi:.  g  j  r  - 
cesses,  because  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  permanency.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  all  prints  formed  by  metallic  oxides  were  more  or  less  li . 
destruction.  Moreover,  the  cheapness  of  the  process  was  an  advantage 
that  could  not  be  ignored. 

A  Member  remarked  that  it  was  a  great  disadvantage  not  to  have  any 
guide  as  to  the  time  of  exposure.  He  had  experimented  with  carbon  prints, 
but  had  only  succeeded  in  getting  about  two  per  cent,  of  g< k  d  pic t  .r 

Dr.  Vogel  replied  that  the  same  disadvantage  was  felt  with  dry  plates. 
It  would  not,  however,  be  thought  rational  to  reject  dry  plates  on  that 
account,  since  a  fault  in  the  exposure  could  be  made  good  in  developing ; 
and  the  same  was  the  case  with  the  carbon  process. 

Dr.  Jacobsen  remarked  that  the  hot  water  necessary  for  the  development 
would  largely  contribute  to  draw  out  the  chromic  salts  that  were  in  the 
print,  and  thus  improve  its  tone. 

Dr.  Vogel  said  that  when  over-washed  green  chromo-oxide  remained  in 
the  paper,  the  greenish  tone  produced  by  it  could  be  best  got  rid  of  by 
adding  some  red  colouring  matter. 

Herr  Korn  then  made  some  remarks  on  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  half¬ 
tone  by  photolithography.  He  had,  however,  now  been  ’.and 

would  show  some  specimens  at  the  following  meeting  of  the  8( 


OBITUARY. 

Our  readers  will  hoar  with  regret  ot  the  death  of  Mr.  (  C  .  H  rr.> 
famous  American  optician.  The  lenses  constructed  by  him  w.  re  of  a  very 
high  order,  his  portrait  “tubes  ”  giving  exquisite  definition.  Th 
lenses  for  which,  in  combination  with  another  gentleman,  he  ?• 
letters  patent,  are  well  and  favourably  known.  He  was  a  n  an  of  a  g<  ne- 
rous  and  loving  disposition,  an  enthusiast  in  photographic  art,  and  an 
arduous  experimenter  in  the  endeavour  to  bring  the  optica  of  the  art-scieaco 
up  to  the  highest  possible  point.  Mr.  Harrison  died  on  the  23rd  ult. 

Professor  Silliman  expired  at  New  Haven  on  the  24th  ult.  He  gradu¬ 
ated  at  Yale  in  1798,  afterwards  studied  law.  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1S02.  He  founded  the  Aincrican  Journal  A  rtf,  better 

known  both  in  Europe  and  America  as  SiUii»an't  Journal ,  in  1818,  and 
was  senior  editor  till  1846.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  Amei 
popular  lectures  on  scientific  subjects.  In  1830  he  visit*  d  Europe  f  r  the 
second  time.  He  resigned  his  professorship  in  18-33,  but  continued  to 
give  lectures  for  two  years  longer. 


Hints  to  Photograthic  Societies. — By  the  fifth  section  of  the  rules  f 
the  Berlin  Photographic  Society  every  member  is  required  to  contribute 
his  portrait  to  the  Society’s  album. — The  same  Society  possesses  a  ques¬ 
tion  box,  into  which  the  members  who  do  not  care  to  have  their  names 
mentioned  may  place  a  slip  of  paper.  These  are  taken  out  at  the  meeting 
and  then  discussed. 
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Paris ,  December  19 th,  1864. 

Galignani  says  that  about  a  year  ago  he  mentioned  the  singular  and  im¬ 
portant  discovery  made  by  Dr.  Robert  De  Latour,  viz.,  that  inflammation 
may  be  subdued  by  excluding  atmospheric  air  from  the  part  affected, 
collodion  being  the  agent  best  calculated  to  effect  this  purpose.  The 
Abeille  Medicale  now  publishes  a  paper  by  Dr.  Benoist,  of  Neuville-en- 
Poitou,  in  which  he  strongly  recommends  this  system,  and  gives  a  few 
practical  directions  for  using  it.  Thus,  the  collodion  used  for  coating  the 
skin  must  be  elastic — a  quality  it  acquires  by  mixture  with  a  little  castor 
oil  [which,  by  the  way,  M.  Wothly  says  he  now  adds  to  his  uranic  collo¬ 
dion,  but  which  does  not  appear  in  his  English  patent].  The  coating 
must  also  be  adhesive,  otherwise  it  will  crack,  and  not  suspend  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  local  perspiration  as  it  ought.  Before  applying  it  the  skin  should 
be  cleared  of  all  hair  or  down ;  then  the  collodion  should  be  applied  all 
over  the  part  affected,  and  even  beyond,  with  a  soft  hair  brush,  so  that 
the  coating  may  not  be  too  thick.  It  should  be  kept  on  some  time  after  the 
inflammation  has  been  subdued  and  all  pain  has  ceased.  Should  the  coating 
get  detached  anywhere  near  the  border,  it  is  better  to  take  it  off  entirely 
and  coat  afresh  than  to  try  to  attach  the  part  again.  The  method  is  ap¬ 
plicable  to  all  cases  of  local  inflammation,  chiefly  when  incipient  and  not 
chronic.  It  may  also  be  applied  with  success  in  surgical  cases  for  the 
extirpation  of  tumours,  after  amputation,  &c.  Dr.  Benoist  describes  several 
other  cases  in  which  he  has  had  recourse  to  it  with  success.  One  of  these 
was  a  contusion  and  sprain,  causing  a  great  swelling  in  the  region  of  the 
knee.  The  patient,  a  female  aged  72,  was  unable  to  bear  any  other 
treatment  but  the  one  in  question.  The  whole  affected  part  was  coated 
with  collodion,  and  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight  she  was  completely  cured. 
The  same  success  attended  the  treatment  in  a  case  of  facial  erysipelas,  the 
patient  being  a  girl  of  18,  of  lymphatic  constitution,  and  the  affection 
being  accompanied  with  fever  and  pain.  In  a  third  case  the  erysipelas 
was  phlegmonous,  and  returned  three  times,  but  was  on  each  occasion 
cured  by  collodion  alone.  M.  Silveira,  of  Lisbon,  told  me  that  he  had 
successfully  used  the  above-named  method  in  the  presence  of  the  Japan¬ 
ese  Ambassadors  upon  one  of  the  persons  employed  in  his  establishment, 
who,  in  removing  from  the  fire  a  pan  of  boiling  water,  scalded  the  whole 
of  one  hand.  He  used  collodion  normal  from  the  stock-bottle.  All  pain 
ceased  immediately,  to  the  intense  astonishment  of  the  gentlemen  from 
J apan  and  their  suite. 

The  Imperial  Court  of  Paris  has  just  heard  an  appeal  from  a  judgment 
of  the  Civil  Tribunal  in  an  action  brought  by  M.  Bernard,  a  printseller, 
against  M.  Briquet,  a  photographer,  for  having  reproduced  by  photo- 
graphy,  and  exposed  for  sale,  eight  engravings,  of  which  the  copperplates 
belonged  to  the  former.  The  Tribunal  rejected  the  demand  of  M.  Bernard, 
and  condemned  him  to  pay  all  costs.  Against  this  decision  he  now  ap¬ 
pealed,  and  his  counsel  proved  that  four  of  the  plates  representing 
Daphne  and  Chloe,  after  Hersent;  Zephyr ,  and  Justice  and  Vengeance ,  both 
after  Prudin ;  and  Neptune  and  Amphitrite,  by  Vander  Werf,  had  been 
engraved  at  the  expense  of  the  Societe  des  Arts,  and  the  plates  afterwards 
sold  to  his  client ;  that  the  copyright  was  still  protected  by  the  law  of 
17th  July,  1793,  and,  consequently,  that  M.  Bernard  had  the  sole  right  of 
reproducing  them.  The  Court  quashed  the  judgment  so  far  as  regarded 
the  above  four  engravings,  ordered  the  destruction  of  the  photographic 
negatives  and  prints,  and  condemned  M.  Briquet  to  pay  all  costs.  With 
respect  to  the  other  four  engravings — the  Judgment  of  Paris,  by  Vander 
Werf;  Leda  Bathing,  after  Corregio ;  a  portrait  of  Bossuet,  by  Riguad; 
and  Angelica  and  Medor,  the  copyright  of  which  had  expired — the  Court 
confirmed  the  judgment  of  the  Civil  Tribunal. 

.  The  Abbe  Moigno  says  that  to  make  progress  with  the  art  of  impres¬ 
sing  and  fixing  the  natural  colours  of  objects  obtained  photographically, 
it  is  necessary  above  all  things  to  have  iong  days  of  fine  sun,  and  to  be 
able  to  spend  considerable  sums  in  costly  experiences.  These  two  essen¬ 
tial  conditions  of  success  have  this  year  failed  his  honourable  friend  M. 
Niepce  de  St.  Victor,  for  the  weather  generally  has  been  so  bad  that  he  has 
not  been  able  in  reality  to  operate  more  than  two  or  three  times  with  suffi¬ 
cient  light ;  and  as  he  is  at  the  end  of  the  grant  attached  to  the  Tremont 
prize  that  the  Academy  of  Sciences  had  awarded  to  him  for  three  years 
only,  lie  is  obliged  to  moderate  the  expenses  of  his  laboratory  at  the 
Louvre.  Nevertheless,  he  has  made  considerable  advance  in  the  course 
he  has  followed  with  such  perseverance  and  ability,  as  the  readers 
of  ono  of  my  late  communications  would  appreciate.  M.  Niepce  has 
desired  me  to  remark  that  he  is  still  forced,  in  order  to  fix  his  colours,  to 
have  recourse  to  an  elevated  temperature,  because  the  heat  enfeebles  the 
shades  impressed  by  the  light,  and  lowers  them  by  a  reddish  tint  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  chlorised  plate  which  he  cannot  at  present  prevent.  When 
the  plates,  both  monographic  and  stereoscopic,  are  first  brought  out  of  the 
dark  room  the  whites  and  blacks  are  pure  in  tone  and  truly  admirable, 
and  are  only  reduced  in  clearness  and  vigour  in  the  act  of  fixing  by  the 
aid  of  heat.  J  he  impressions  of  tho  blacks  are  very  surprising,  and  one 
knows  not  to  what  kind  of  radiation  they  ought  to  be  attributed.  M. 
m'v^0  as^cs  ^  ^  no^  possible  for  tho  French  Government,  in  giving 
-  .  .  lepco  leave  of  absence,  to  send  him  on  a  mission,  with  a  sufficient 
piant,  to  some  part  where  he  could  count  upon  six  months’  clear  sun. 

.  lc  8oluuon  of  tho  problem  which  he  pursues  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
important  and  tho  most  curious  that  modem  science  can  propose  to  itself. 


The  absence  of  the  sun,  and  feebleness  of  its  rays,  when  it  does  deign 
to  appear,  is  the  bete  noire  at  the  present  moment  of  the  French  “  solar 
photographers,”  and  accounts  for  the  departure  of  Dr.  van  Monckhoven 
with  his  most  “powerful”  enlarging  camera  to  the  sunny  south. 
I  must  also  enter  myself  in  the  list  of  complainants,  for  this  weather 
brings  me  from  all  sides — both  from  amateurs  and  professionals,  and  from 
most  of  the  countries  of  Europe — ten  times  more  commissions  than  I  can 
possibly  execute,  although,  blest  be  my  stars  and  stripes !  from  my  having 
practised  almost  exclusively  enlarging  by  development  for  tho  last  five 
years,  I  occupy  the  vantage  ground,  as  my  proofs  are  quickly  done,  and 
my  friends  are  unable  to  decide  whether  the  proofs  they  receive  are 
printed  upon  common  chlorised  paper  in  the  pressure-frame  or  not,  and 
from  negatives  that  have  been  varnished  and  printed  from  years  ago. 

M.  Nadar  has  exposed  in  the  large  vestibule  of  his  atelier  somo  admir¬ 
able  enlargements  made  by  Ghemar  freres,  of  Brussels,  with  tho  apparatus 
of  Dr.  van  Monckhoven ;  the  only  drawback  they  have  in  my  eyes  is 
that  they  are  not  without  retouch,  though  admirably  done.  Here, 'however, 
any  means  are  sanctified  by  the  end  or  result.  The  proofs  are  on  chlorised 
albumen  paper,  and  are  from  18  X  22  up  to  22  x  36  inches  in  size — tho 
portraits  of  Madame  George  Sand  and  M.  Victor  Hugo,  from  tho  nega¬ 
tives  of  M.  Nadar,  figuring  amongst  the  rest.  One  proof,  upwards  of 
seven  feet  high — the  portrait  of  tho  Japanese  ambassadors — is  mounted, 
framed,  and  varnished  to  resemble  an  oil  painting  in  monochrome. 

List,  oh!  listen  to  me,  ye  photographers!  There  is  “a  good  time  coming,” 
for  M.  Wothly  informed  me  that  heproposes  shortly  to  introduce  a  new  appa¬ 
ratus — which,  like  all  good  things,  is  of  a  most  simple  nature — by  the  aid  of 
which,  and  without  sunlight,  he  has  produced  an  enlargement  three  feet  high 
in  seven  minutes !  Tho  excellence  of  his  enlarged  proofs  is  undeniable. 

M.  du  Rocher,  of  Nantes,  has  addressed  to  Lcs  Mondcs  a  number  of  the 
Cerneen — a  journal  published  at  Port  Louis,  Isle  Maurice — in  which  is 
found  the  following  paragraph  : — “  Photography  has  entered  into  a  new 
and  unhoped-for  way,  and  Maurice  has  the  honours  of  this  progress ;  for, 
thanks  to  M.  Chambay,  a  veritable  master  of  photographic  processes,  who 
has  lived  for  many  years  amongst  us,  and  whose  Hews  and  albums  have 
acquired  a  well-earned  celebrity,  he  (M.  Chambay)  has  succeeded  in  fixing 
natural  colours.  The  image  is  taken  immediately,  as  in  every  kind  of 
photography ;  the  relief  and  tho  modclage  is  marvellous ;  life  seems  to 
circulate  under  the  skin  ;  the  colours  are  unalterable ;  and  these  portraits, 
which  show  an  amazing  resemblance,  can  rival  all  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  pastels,  water-coloured  portraits,  or  miniatures,  however  excellent. 
M.  Chambay  is  arranging  to  carry  his  process  to  Paris,  where  he  will 
certainly  make  a  revolution.”  M.  Wothly,  too,  stated  to  me  that  he  has 
also  made  a  most  important  discovery.  He  is  enabled  to  produce  by 
photography  four  colours,  and  to  fix  them.  He  proposes,  when  the  fine 
weather  returns  and  he  has  the  necessary  leisure  after  the  sale  of  his 
uranic  process,  to  increase  his  examples,  and  to  show  them  to  the  world. 
Won’t  it  be  better,  with  all  these  novelties  before  us,  not  to  be  in  too 
great  a  hurry  in  investing  our  funds  in  new  processes  already  in  the 
market,  but  to  “  wait  a  little  longer?”  “  You  know  the  reason  why!” 

The  General  Morin  handed  in  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  the  name 
of  Captain  Laussedat,  professor  of  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  a  new  and 
perfect  application  of  his  photographic  method  for  taking  topographic  and 
other  surveys.  The  plan  this  time  was  to  a  scale  of  one  yard  to  5,000  of 
the  town  of  Grenoble  and  its  neighbourhood,  twelve  and  a-half  miles 
square,  obtained  with  two  photographic  lenses,  one  of  twenty  inches  and 
the  other  of  ten  inches  focus,  during  a  survey  of  sixty  hours;  the  short 
focus  lens  serving  for  views  at  a  distance  of  1,625  yards,  and  the  longer  one 
of  about  4,333  yards.  Twenty-nine  views  only  were  taken  from  eighteen 
stations.  These  twenty-nine  photographic  views,  taken  to  Paris,  were 
studied  in  the  office,  and  fully  sufficed  to  draw  out  the  plan — which  can 
stand  the  test  of  comparison  with  the  best  plans  produced  by  the  old 
surveys — after  a  labour  occupying  many  weeks  and  months  upon  the 
ground,  which  is  very  undulating,  some  of  the  hills  being  upwards  of  1,100 
feet  high.  Should  you  think  the  subject  useful  to  your  readers  I  will  turn 
to  the  question  in  detail.  I  have  prepared  plates  by  the  tannin  process 
for  one  of  the  cameras  of  the  inventor. 

I  have  spoken  of  a  plurality  of  processes.  Permit  me  now  to  add  a  line 
published  by  M.  Schnaiter  upon  the  book  of  M.  Flammarion  — the  plu¬ 
rality  of  worlds  inhabited.  What  particularly  surprised  the  Emperor  of 
the  French,  and  most  captivated  his  attention,  was  the  proof  which  repre¬ 
sents  the  comparative  sizes  of  the  sun  and  the  earth  as  a  cannon  ball  is  to 
a  green  pea.  “  Comment !  nous  voila  ?”  cried  His  Majesty ;  “  est  ce  pos¬ 
sible  !  Mon  Dieu,  comme  nous  sommes  peu  de  chose !”  The  view  of  this 
geometrical  representation  impressed  more  Vividly  still  the  Empress  than 
the  Emperor,  who  is  naturally  more  familiarised  with  the  facts  of  modem 
observation.  “  But  it  is  not  possible !  ”  said  she ;  “  we  are  not  so  little  as 
all  that!”  “Think  now,  Madame,”  replied  the  Emperor,  “at  the  little 
space  that  we  occupy  ourselves  upon  this  little  earth;”  and,  as  Her 
Gracious  Majesty  reflected,  His  Majesty  added,  “Do  not  think  about  it. 
That  will  render  ourselves  imperceptible.  There  is  in  all  this  enough  to 
humble  ourselves  to  nothing.”  We  may  add,  in  form  of  a  commentary 
to  the  words  of  Napoleon  III.,  the  legitimate  application  of  the  thought 
of  Pascal — “  Yes,  without  doubt,  man  is  a  feeble  reed;  but  he  is  a  thinking 
reed,  and  therein  behold  his  greatness  !” 

Subscribing  to  the  above  sentiments,  I  think  I  may  be  allowed  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  you  and  your  readers  the  compliments  of  the  season,  and  to  wish 
you  all  “A  Merry  Christmas  and  A  Happy  New  Year,”  W.  Harrison. 


December  23,  1864] 
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We  are  at  all  times  willing  to  assist  our  Correspondents  to 

THE  UTMOST  OP  OUR  ABILITY,  BUT  WE  CAN  ONLY  DO  SO  THROUGH  THE 

MEDIUM  OP  THE  JOURNAL.  We  CANNOT  GIVE  PRIVATE  REPLIES  EXCEPT 

TO  PERSONAL  PIUENDS. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  CLASSIC  AND  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  favour  me  with,  a  short  space  in  reply  to  your 
remarks  on  the  comparative  merits  of  classic  and  Gothic  architecture  in 
your  “Editorial  Table”  of  Dec.  9th. 

While  your  columns  may  not  be  usually  open  to  the  consideration  of 
such  subjects,  I  think  I  may  reasonably  request  this  in  view  of  the  pro¬ 
bable  influence  of  your  advice  on  the  selection  of  subjects  by  the  architec¬ 
tural  photographer. 

It  was  natural  to  find,  after  the  long  persistent  use  of  classic  in  this 
country,  a  reaction  in  favour  of  a  style  likely  to  minister  as  much  to  a 
love  of  the  picturesque  as  the  other  to  a  sense  of  the  sublime.  The  more 
so  that  there  was  promise  in  the  capacity  of  the  style  of  inexhaustible 
material  for  the  future  of  architecture.  But  that  this  reaction — good 
within  certain  limits — should  place  classic  and  Gothic  in  antagonism  as  if 
it  were  inconsistent  to  have  faith  in  both,  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  modem 
art.  One  explanation  may  be  found  in  this,  that  the  beauty  peculiar  to 
the  one  may,  from  its  affinity  to  certain  qualities  of  mind  in  its  admirers, 
have  over-mastered  the  effect  of  that  characteristic  of  the  other.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  does  not  follow,  as  many  art-critics  would  have  us  believe,  that  one 
of  the  two  must  be  bad  in  order  that  the  other  may  be  good. 

The  real  division  on  the  question  of  merit  is  to  be  found  within  each 
style  itself ;  they  are  too  dissimilar  to  be  compared  other  than  as  styles 
which  furnish  food  for  the  various  emotions  with  which  the  wide  capacity 
of  man  is  endowed. 

But  perhaps  the  true  reason  for  this  difference  of  opinion  may  be  found 
in  the  fact  that,  as  some  possess  one  appreciative  quality  and  others 
another,  each  of  which  are  necessary  to  a  preference  for  either  style,  and 
but  few  possess  both,  or  at  least  do  not  trouble  themselves  to  call  them 
into  exercise,  the  response  can  only  be  a  partial  one.  We  cannot  other¬ 
wise  account  for  the  fact  of  the  equable  use  of  both  styles  in  this  country. 
Moreover,  the  qualities  of  the  one  lie  deeper  than  do  those  of  the  other, 
and  require  only  search  to  bring  them  to  the  light  of  appreciation.  The 
merits  of  one  of  Beethoven’s  symphonies  may  not  be  so  apparent  as  those 
of  a  more  simple  piece,  judged  of  by  a  first  hearing :  they  are  not  the  less 
there,  however. 

There  is  little  danger  of  any  sacrifice  of  truth  or  principle  in  a  liberality 
and  breadth  of  view  which  will  allow  a  place  to  both  styles  according  to 
their  qualities — indeed,  a  greater  rectitude  and  balance  of  mind  are  more 
likely  to  be  the  result.  It  is  probable  that  experience  of  the  future  will 
lead  us  more  in  the  direction  of  an  ardent  use  of  both  styles — the  one.  as 
the  complement  of  the  other ;  for  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that,  with 
all  the  success  of  Gothic  in  ecclesiastical  buildings,  it  has  been  to  the 
present  time  as  unsuccessful  in  civil  architecture. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Sassendean  Lodge,  Ecclcs,  Manchester,  G.  S.  AITKEN. 

December  13  th,  1864. 

P.S.—  As  I  have  not  seen  the  stereographs  of  Furness  Abbey  referred 
to,  I  may  be  in  error  in  assuming  your  reference  to  the  central  tower  to 
be  intended  in  allusion  to  that  to  the  west.  This,  though  picturesque, 
is  scarcely  worthy  of  reference  as  a  piece  of  architecture.  It  seems  to 
have  been  built  long  after  the  introduction  of  the  perpendicular  style, 
and  out  of  the  old  materials  of  the  nave  and  aisles.  Of  the  original  cen¬ 
tral  tower  the  four  piers  and  choir  arch  remain ;  it  appears,  as  was  usually 
the  case  with  Norman  towers,  to  have  been  terminated  at  the  belfry 
stage.  G.  S.  A. 

[We  do  not  wish  to  make  this  Journal  a  medium  for  arcliitectura 
controversy,  but  the  courteous  tone  of  our  correspondent’s  letter  de¬ 
mands  some  notice  from  us.  We  are  for  having  everything  in  its 
proper  place.  The  low  roofs  and  straight  lines  are  out  of  place  in 
this  northern  climate,  however  beautiful  they  may  be  under  the 
sunny  skies  of  Greece  and  Italy ;  lienee  we  must,  in  spite  of  our 
correspondent,  avow  our  preference  for  the  Gothic  style  as  one 
from  its  very  nature  best  suited  to  our  country.  As  to  the  use  of 
that  style  for  civil  purposes  we  beg  to  differ  from  the  views  expressed. 
Many  buildings  will  readily  suggest  themselves  (to  those  interested 
in  architecture)  which  quite  comply  with  our  modern  requirements — 
e-g.,  according  to  repute,  the  Manchester  Assize  Courts,  and  various 
buildings  throughout  the  country.  There  appears  to  be  some  mistake 
in  our  correspondent’s  reference  to  Furness  Abbey. — Eds.] 


PRINTING  ON  OPAL  GLASS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  Eyres,  Messrs.  Helsbj7’s  assistant,  has  taken  upon 
himself  to  point  out  what  he  considers  are  errors  in  my  article,  at  page 
484,  on  Printing  on  Opal  Glass. 

I  desire  to  reiterate  that  the  process  there  mentioned  is  that  employed 


1>trchancc  wilh  *•  •' 

The  writer  denies  that  the  glass  employed  is  “patent  r.nnl  " 
that  any  credit  should  be  given  to  Mr.  Forrest  for  its  introducth  n  I 
cannot  sec  what  Casar  has  to  do  with  the  matter,  for  most  phototrr- 
have  known  Mr.  Forrest’s  name  in  connection  with  opal  f,r 
years  prior  to  the  introduction  of  Messrs,  Hobby's  process  and  iTm 
quite  certain  Mr.  Forrest  is  the  most  likely  person  to  know  what  should 
be  the  correct  name  of  the  article.  It  was  ho  who  stvlcd  it  “ nafent 
plate  opal.”  To  call  it  “  polished  enamel”  is  6imply  absurd  V 

Mr.  Eyres  would  do  well  to  refer  again  to  Mr.  HeUbr  rtwpcc 
assertion  that  his  patented  pictures  are  adapted  lor  viewing  by  n 
and  as  transparencies.  Probably  his  memory  may  come  to  his  am> 

,.  That  anything  “  ungentle-manly”  was  intended  in  my  article  I  emuna- 
tically  deny.  Is  either  did  I  wish  to  t<ike  to  inv.-.-.h  t). _  introduc- 

mg  the  “better  way”  of  mounting  mentioned;  for  many  persons  m»v 
doubtless  have  seen  the  thing  done  long  before  it  received  the  unpro¬ 
nounceable  designation  of  “Helioaristotypia.”  v 

Want  of  time  precludes  my  pursuing  this  useless  controversy  further  • 
and  therefore  I  cannot  reply  to  any  future  communications  on'th-h 
ject.— Iam,  yours,  &c.,  GEORGE  F.  WILLIAMS 

Liverpool,  20fA  December,  1864. 


ng  his 


hi  stunt 


A  HINT  FOR  SNOWY  WEATHER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Take  the  following  for  what  it  is  worth  : — The  other  day 
during  the  heavy  fall  of  snow,  which  prevented  printing  going  on  in  the 
usual  way,  I  availed  myself  of  the  snow  itself.  I  exposed  mv  printing- 
frames  inclining  downwards  towards  the  snow  deposited  in  the  garden,  at 
an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees.  At  the  close  of  the  day  I  found  my 
pictures  better  printed  than  if  they  had  been  exposed  in  any  other  posi¬ 
tion. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  p  T  Onxsu  I 

December  19 th,  1864. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  THE  BACKS  OF  SITTERS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— You  will  observe  from  the  enclosed  that  not  only  do  I 
agree  with  the  remarks  in  your  leader  of  the  ICth,  but  that  vour  recom¬ 
mendation  has  (in  principle)  been  somewhat  anticipated.  T  verv  fre¬ 
quently  take  sitters  after  the  fashion  of  the  enclosed,  and,  k  &r  u 
pleasing  them  is  concerned,  with  very  marked  success.  You  per  ha  pa 
have  not  heard  the  story  of  one  of  our  “northern  lights,”  who  used  to 
glorify  himself  on  the  possession  of  a  better  half  “the  speaking  image 
ov  Queen  Elizabeth  at  the  back  OV  the  neck.”  And  who  amongst  us  does 
not  recognise  his  friend  some  hundred  or  two  yards  ahead,  without 
catching  a  glimpse  of  his  face,  and  this  entirely  through  the  individu¬ 
ality  of  the  hack  of  that  friend  ?  And  what  is  more  simple  than  |  r 
art  to  represent  that  individuality,  and  thus  give  us  a  likeness  <>{  the  l.a  k 
of  a  sitter,  as  easily  recognised  as  any  other  view  ?  Let  photographers 
only  try  the  experiment,  and  I  can  vouch  for  them  giving  satisfaction  ten 
times  out  of  twelve. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  WM.  &  PARRY. 

Nciucastle,  December  10th,  1864. 

[The  suggestion  we  threw  out  in  our  last  about  photographing  the 
back  of  the  sitter  was  partly  meant  in  joke.  We  Wi  :  ltmre 

that  any  photographer  had  really  adopted  that  pose,  bat  thi  speci¬ 
men  enclosed  by  our  correspondent  shows  that  this  position  m 
made  very  effective. — Eds.]  _ 

QUERY  ABOUT  BLACK  VARNISH. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Can  you,  or  any  of  your  numerous  contributors,  infam 
me  howto  manufacture  a  good,  quick  Myw,  black  —rmsl,  having  a  bright 
gloss,  approaching  that  of  French  patent  leather  f  I  want  it  for  »p: 
to  cloth  and  paper  for  photographic  purposes.— I  am,  yours  kc  .  MOSJS. 

ir jodlands,  Dec.  19 th,  1S64. 

ALKALINE  DEVELOPMENT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — On  looking  over  the  back  numbers  of  The  Brnmui 
Journal  or  Photograimiy  for  the  present  year.  I  find  in  the  number  far 
June  1st  a  quotation  from  Mr.  Sutton's  pamphlet  on  rapid  dry  collodion 
processes,  in  which  he  claims  to  be  the  fir1-'  -  mend  the  use  of  car¬ 

bonate  of  soda  as  a  developing  agent.  In  this  he  is  I  taken,  as  the  first 
announcement  of  the  developing  property  of  the  carbonate  of  soda  was 
made  by  me  in  a  letter  dated  the  16th  '  r.  1862,  and  published  in 

a  contemporary  journal,  in  which  I  gave  an  account  of  my  experiments 
with  it,  not  only  on  tannin  plates  but  also  on  plates  prepared  by  the 
Fothergill  and  borax  and  gum  processes.  The  reason  of  my  letting  the 
matter  lie  over  so  long  is  that  a  severe  illness,  which  rendered  me  unable 
to  pay  much  attention  to  photographic  matters  for  some  months,  caused 
it  to  escape  mv  notice  hitherto.  Requesting  the  insertion  of  this  h  ;t<r  in 
your  Journal,— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  THOMAS  M.  LEAHY. 

Dublin ,  December  \lth,  1864. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Erratum. — In  the  short  communication  in  our  last  number  from  Major 
Russeli.  headed  Tannin  and  Gelatine ,  an  error  occurs.  Line  7th,  for  “  A 
half-grain  solution  of  gelatine”  read  “A  half-grain  solution  of  tannin.” 

William  Keith  (Liverpool). — Enamel  photographs  received.  Notice  in 
our  next. 

One  who  is  Ignorant  of  Chemistry  (London).— The  salt  you  mention  is 
an  acid  6alt. 

Philo  (Tenby). — The  three  opticians  you  name  are  first-class,  and  you  can 
rely  on  the  quality  of  the  lenses  supplied  by  any  one  of  them. 

X.  D.  (Cheltenham) .-—You  must  have  made  some  mistake.  There  is  no 
such  subject  referred  to  at  page  42  of  our  Journal  for  this  year. 

Limner  (Glasgow). — The  angular  aperture  of  a  lens  is  entirely  different 
from  the  angle  of  view  which  a  lens  will  include.  Professor  Towler  takes  an 
erroneous  view  of  this  subject. 

Inquirer  (Northampton). — Your  negative  would  have  been  really  a  good 
one  had  it  been  intensified  more  with  pyrogallic  acid  and  silver.  Its  feebleness 
is  its  only  fault.  The  printing  is  good.  A  little  more  shadow  on  one  side  of 
the  sitter  would  be  an  improvement. 

F.  W.  (Bolton). — After  tannin  plates  have  been  exposed  in  the  camera,  it  is 
better  to  develope  them  as  soon  after  as  possible — say  within  a  few  days.  There 
are  instances  of  their  keeping  well  for  a  considerable  time  after  exposure,  but 
there  are  multitudes  of  cases  to  the  contrary. 

B.  J.  Sayce  (Liverpool). — We  quite  agree  with  you  as  to  the  beauty  of  the 
atmospheric  effect  in  Mr.  Stephen  Thompson’s  cabinet  pictures,  lately  exhi¬ 
bited.  He  uses  a  triplet  lens  for  their  production,  which  will,  in  some  measure, 
account  for  the  want  of  sharpness  to  which  you  refer. 

X.  Y.  Z.  (Edinburgh). — You  misunderstand  the  action  of  light  on  bichro- 
mated  gelatine.  It  does  not  render  those  portions  of  the  gelatine  soluble  which 
have  been  subjected  to  its  influence,  but  the  reverse  ;  and  it  doos  so  whichever 
side  of  the  tissue  is  placed  in  contact  with  the  negative. 

W.  S. — There  is  no  periodical  connected  with  microscopical  science  that  wo 
are  acquainted  with  except  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science , 
published,  as  its  title  indicates,  once  in  three  months.  We  fear  that  you 
cannot  be  helped  out  of  your  microscopical  difficulties  so  readily  as  you  can 
out  of  your  photographic  ones. 

Calico  (Hull).— -If  you  mean  to  use  plates  not  larger  than  8x5  inches, 
Mr.  Rouch’s  smallest  form  of  tent  is  very  good,  and  can  be  carried  along  with 
the  chemicals  by  an  assistant  very  easily.  It  is  quickly  erected  and  taken 
down.  We  have  also  seen  a  very  ingenious  one  just  brought  out  by  Mr. 
Thomas,  of  which  you  will  find  an  account  in  another  column. 

G.  D.  (AVigan). — We  have  not  seen  a  great  variety  of  the  “  Diamond 
Cameos;”  but  all  those  that  have  come  under  our  observation  have  the  fault 
which  you  refer  to,  viz.,  that  every  phase  of  the  head  is  taken  with  the  same 
light  and  shade.  You  will  have  observed  by  this  time,  from  the  report  of  the 
South  London  Photographic  Society  in  our  last,  that  Mr.  Wall  has  referred  to 
this  drawback  in  the  diamond  cameo  portraits. 

W.  G.  Helsby  (Liverpool). — We  do  not  wish  to  diminish  in  any  way  the 
credit  which  you  deserve  for  having  introduced  to  public  notice  the  beautiful 
pictures  executed  by  your  process.  We  merely  stated  that  Mr.  Talbot  sug¬ 
gested  the  idea  many  years  ago ;  but  he  left  the  details  to  be  worked  out  by 
practical  photographers.  It  is  pleasing  to  our  national  vanity  to  know  that  in 
these  matters  we  are  not  behind  our  American  cousins. 

Banff. — 1.  A  negative  is  the  property  of  the  operator  and  not  of  the  sitter, 
unless  under  special  arrangement.  Your  sitter,  therefore,  cannot  claim  the 
negative  when  you  send  him  the  copies;  but  he  can  prevent  you  from  ex¬ 
hibiting  or  selling  to  others  proofs  from  it. — 2.  We  believe  the  chemicals,  &c., 
for  the  Wothlytype  process  are  not  yet  offered  for  sale.  If  you  are  a  profes¬ 
sional  photographer  you  cannot  practice  the  process  without  a  license  from  the 
patentees. 

Jaques  (Gloucester). — It  is  perfectly  useless  to  sun  your  negative  bath 
when  it  has  acquired  fogging  propensities  from  organic  matter,  unless  it  has 
previously  been  rendered  alkaline  by  ammonia  or  otherwise — ammonia  is  much 
the  best.  We  have  often  mentioned  this  before.  Of  course  the  bath  after 
your  method  of  sunning,  which  you  found  described  in  a  contemporary,  would 
leave  it  as  bad  as  it  was  before.  To  get  rid  of  the  ether  and  alcohol  it  is  also 
advisable  to  sun  it  in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  or  jar — unstoppered ;  also  to  filter 
before  acidifying  with  nitric  acid. 

An  Old  Subscriber  (Bath).— 1.  We  do  not  know  anything  better  for  your 
purpose  than  one  of  the  ordinary  cast  glass  baths,  fitted  into  a  casing  of  wood. 
A  gutta-percha  or  wooden  bath  covered  with  cement  will  soon  give  you  much 
trouble  from  causing  foggy  negatives. — 2.  The  best  cement  for  glass  vessels 
to  be  used  in  photography  is  marine  glue.  Roughen  the  parts  to  be  cemented 
with  a  scythe  stone  or  otherwise;  get  the  surfaces  perfectly  clean,  heat  them, 
apply  the  glue,  and  while  still  hot  attach  them  by  means  of  pressure.  Sealing 
wax  dissolved  in  alcohol  is  a  very  inferior  cement. 

James  B.  Fleming  (Brighton). — 1.  During  the  cold  weather  you  should 
rather  reduce  than  increase  the  quantity  of  acetic  acid  in  the  developer.  You 
may  also  advantageously  increase  the  quantity  of  protosulphate  of  iron. — 2. 
The  tables  you  refer  to  are  at  present  in  type,  and  will  be  found  in  our  forth¬ 
coming  almanac.  It  would  bo  obviously  out  of  the  question  to  insert  them 
here. — 3.  Tannin  is  quite  as  efficient  a  preservative  in  cold  as  in  warm  weather ; 
but  at  this  dull  season  of  the  year  you  cannot  reasonably  expect  the  same 
rapidity  you  obtained  during  tho  summer  months. — 4.  Major  Russell  is  not  a 
professional  photographer. 

Photo,  (lledditch). — There  is  no  very  delicate  test  for  the  presence  of  a  very 
minute  quantity  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  water.  Your  method  of  washing 
is  a  tolerably  good  one,  but  it  would  be  much  improved  if,  during  the  process, 
you  occasionally  emptied  the  water  completely  from  the  vessel,  and  allowed  the 
prints  to  drain  for  a  short  time.  The  discolouration  of  your  prints,  after  being 
kept  for  a  few  months,  is  probably  owing  to  your  using  either  a  too  weak  hypo¬ 
sulphite  solution,  or  one  which  has  begun  to  decompose.  The  print  you  enclose 
would  Room  to  indicate  that  such  is  the  case.  From  six  to  eight  ounces  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda  to  a  pint  of  water  is  a  good  strength,  but  do  not  use  it 
more  thuu  three  or  four  times. 


Herrn  Ludwig  Sciirank  in  AVien.— Die  Juli,  August,  und  October  Ilefto 
Ihres  interessanten  Journals  sind  mit  herzlichem  Dank  angenommen.  Schicken 
Sie  freundlichst  das  felilendo  September-hcft,  auch  die  kiinftig  erBchcinenden 
Hefte  unter  Kreuzband  an  unser  Bureau  direkt  per  Post  franco.  Dagcgen 
expediren  wir  Ihnen  das  British  Journal  alio  Woclien  regelmaanig.  Es 
wiirde  uns  freuen  gegenseitigen  Probcnaustausch  von  Original-artikeln  zu 
veranstalten. 

T.  M.  L.  (Dublin). — From  your  description  of  the  defect  which  haunts  your 
negatives  when  using  a  light  background,  we  think  you  are  mistaken  in  the 
cause ;  but  we  should  be  in  a  better  position  to  advise  you  if  you  could  forward 
us  a  small  piece  of  a  negative  containing  the  defect  you  allude  to. 

Subaltern  (Mallow).  —  Your  questions  are  by  no  means  frivolous.  —  1. 
Plain  thick  Saxe  paper  will  probably  answer  better  than  any  other. — 2.  Dissolve 
one  hundred  grains  of  gelatine  in  ten  ounces  of  warm  water,  and  while  still 
warm  immerse  the  sheet.  Let  it  remain  for  at  least  a  minute,  and  then  hang 
it  up  to  dry. — 3.  Ten  grains  pyrogallic  acid  to  each  ounce  of  distilled  water 
will  probably  be  sufficient.  Prussiate  of  potash  sixty  grains,  water  one  ounce, 
is  a  strong  solution.  Water  at  603  Fahr.  only  being  capable  of  dissolving  one- 
third  of  its  weight  of  this  salt.— We  cannot  unswer  the  othor  question,  the 
qualities  of  the  wood  varying  so  much  in  respect  to  colouring  properties.  A 
deep  colour  is  necessary. 

J.  N.  asks  why  we  do  not  give  more  extracts  from  tho  American  journals 
than  we  do.  Well,  suppose  we  were  to  do  so,  what  benefit  would  he  derive  ?  Some 
of  the  American  journals  subsist  solely  on  those  published  in  this  country.  At 
this  moment  one  of  our  Transatlantic  contemporaries,  an  elegantly  “  got  up  ” 
and  really  excellent  journal,  is  on  our  editorial  table  ;  but  the  leading  article, 
the  second  article,  the  third,  the  fourth,  the  fifth,  the  sixth,  the  seventh,  and 
the  eighth  are  reprints  from  ourselves  or  our  English  contemporaries.  The 
journal  alluded  to  is  not  devoid  of  original  matter,  as  the  following  extract 
from  the  correspondence  will  show : — “You  will  confer  a  favour  by  sending 
me  a  formula  for  a  sixty-grain  bath.. .  Water  one  ounce,  nitrate  of  silver  thirty 
grains,  iodide  of  potassium  five  grains:  dissolve  and  filter.” 

H.  D.  Atkinson  (Liverpool). —  1.  You  give  us  a  list  of  no  fewer  than  fifteen 
collodion  makers,  and  ask  us  to  tell  you  which  is  the  best.  We  believe  almoat 
any  one  of  the  collodions  mentioned  by  you  will  give  good  results,  if  you  know 
how  to  use  it.  When  you  have  got  one  which  suits  you  stick  to  it,  and  do  not 
go  a -hunting  after  varieties  as  you  seem  to  be  doing,  which  will  only  lead  to 
disappointment. — 2.  Your  list  of  paper  makers  is  also  equally  long  and  puz¬ 
zling.  Several  of  those  you  name  are  not  albumcniscrs  at  all.  We  can  no  more 
advise  you  on  this  point  than  on  the  other,  so  much  depending  on  the 
different  methods  of  treating  them  after  albumenising. — The  rest  of  your  queries 
show  clearly  that  you  have  not  taken  the  requisite  trouble  in  reading  the  photo¬ 
graphic  journals,  or  in  consulting  even  the  most  elementary  handbooks.  We 
advise  you  to  read  Mr.  Hughes’s  handbook  for  practical  hints,  and  Hardwich’s 
Photographic  Chemistry  for  theoretical  and  practical  information  combined.— 
3.  The  camera  you  mention  is  really  a  good  one. 


Copyright  and  its  Alleged  Infringement. — The  important  case  of 
“  Lloyds  versus  Ashfords,”  in  Vice-Chancellor  Kindersley’s  court,  has  been 
again  deferred  at  the  request  of  the  plaintiffs.  They  professed  to  apply 
for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  defendants  from  making  or  selling  pho¬ 
tographic  copies  of  two  lithographs,  entitled  The  Inconvanicnee  of  Single 
Life,  and  A  Raal  Convanience.  This  suit  will,  it  is  expected,  definitively 
settle  the  question  whether  the  issue  of  artists’  proofs  without  publication 
lines  (as  prescribed  by  8  Geo.  II.  cap.  13)  does  not  annul  a  proprietor’s 
copyright. 


From  the  LONDON  GAZETTE,  December  16. 

Bankrupt. 

John  Walter  Trimen,  late  of  Bayham  Street,  Camden  Town,  photographer 
December  31,  at  1,  at  the  Bankrupts’  Court,  London. 
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London  Correspondents,  ought  to  ensure  its  punctual  delivery  in  any  part  of  Great 
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A  NEW  YEAR’S  GREETING. 

When  volumes  are  brought  to  a  close,  it  is  customary  for  editors  to 
emerge,  as  it  were,  from  behind  the  curtain,  and  to  appear  in  the 
costume  of  every-day  mortals  and  spealc  for  themselves. 

In  our  case  the  duty  is  a  more  than  usuaHy  pleasant  one,  the 
nature  of  the  bond  which  unites  us  to  our  readers  being  of  a  far  less 
formal  and  ceremonious  character  than  that  which  associates  the 
readers  and  editors  of  most  other  journals.  We  have  been  working, 
as  it  were,  side  by  side  in  a  cause  which  is  dear  to  us,  and  in  which 
we  aH  have  something  different  from  a  mere  passing  interest ;  and 
the  feelings  of  fellowship  and  the  reciprocal  interests  thus  supported 
must  mutually  strengthen  and  draw  us  closer  together  than  is  usual 
in  other  similar  cases.  Therefore,  when  we  use  the  old  phrase 
which  has  worn  so  well  and  seems  so  fresh  for  centuries,  and 
heartily  wish  our  readers  “the  compliments  of  the  season,”  we 
have  no  fear  that  it  will  seem  a  mere  ceremonious  nothing,  demand¬ 
ing  no  response  and  little  notice. 

Although  in  our  present  capacity  we  have  been  acquainted  but  six 
months,  stiff  in  some  degree  our  readers  and  ourselves  were  old 
friends  when  we  assumed  our  duties ;  and  in  commencing  the  New 
Year,  which  is  now  opening  its  portals  before  our  onward  steps,  we 
can  only  hope  that  every  coming  week  wiH  but  cement  the  ties  which 
unite  us. 

Looking  back,  we  see  no  cause  for  anything  but  congratulatory 
remarks.  If  no  startling  discoveries — no  wonderful  scientific  im¬ 
provements — have  characterised  the  past  twelve  months,  artistic 
taste  has  been  cultivated;  errors  have  been  pointed  out  or  laid  bare; 
important  facts  have  been  developed  or  made  more  palpable ;  good 
old  processes,  unjustly  neglected,  have  again  been  brought  to  light 
and  shown  in  their  full  importance,  either  by  virtue  of  more  or  less 
simple  modifications  or  of  their  being  newly  applied  in  practice; 
vague  theories  have  become  more  defined,  and,  consequently,  of 
more  practical  use,  &c.,  &c. ;  and,  altogether,  we  find  plenty  of  that 
evidence  which  shows  the  more  subtle,  but  no  less  important,  ad¬ 
vances  by  which  every  art  and  science  must  necessarily  reach  the 
culminating  point — perfection. 

For  the  future,  what  better  can  be  done  than  we  are  doing  for  our 
art-science — each  one  working  in  his  own  special  department  for  its 
improved  character  and  greater  utility;  duly  testing,  advising,  expe¬ 
rimenting,  chronicling,  and  making  widely  known  each  forward  step 
and  thoughtful  suggestion ;  bringing  together  our  associated  thinkers 
and  workers  at  home  and  abroad  in  our  correspondence  columns; 
helping  the  younger  foHowers  of  the  art  hi  our  “  Answers  to  Cor¬ 
respondents ;  ”  and  affording  a  medium  of  pleasant  intercommunica¬ 
tion  for  each  and  all  ? 

We  are  happy  in  being  able  to  state  that,  for  the  forthcoming  }’ear, 
we  have  been  enabled  to  secure  the  services  of  most  of  those  who 
are  considered  the  great  authorities  and  best  men  in  our  art,  Air. 
Fox  Talbot — to  whom  photography  owes  almost  everything  during 
an  interview  the  other  day,  promised  to  give  us  from  time  to  time  the 
results  of  the  experiments  now  being  carried  on  by  him.  In  optics, 
although  the  continued  absence  from  home  of  Dr.  Monckhoven  has 
prevented  us  from  having  the  pleasure  of  fulfilling  the  promise  we 


made  of  giving  a  series  of  articles  from  hi-.  |  w],.  n  W8  I  | 

that  Mr.  R.  II.  Bow,  C.E.,  who  lias  won  for  hims<  ii  .  .j. 
reputation,  will  occasionally  furnish  papers  in  < hwidatimi  <d  that 
department  of  science  (to  which  he  has  already  contributed  so  much  . 
we  feel  assured  aH  wiH  bail  ids  appCar&nco  in  one  columns  with 
feelings  of  satisfaction  akin  to  our  own. 

The  valued  services  of  our  former  contribute-,  in  the  (.tier 
branches  of  our  art-science,  we  need  hardly  say,  are  retained,  and 
the  communications  of  Major  Russell.  Dr.  K<  uq>.  Mr.  E.  I  !;■  19U 

Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  and  others  equally  distingui-  in  our  new 

volume,  be  received  with  that  appreciation  which  has  al  .  .  h. .  n 
accorded  to  their  contributions.  Our  motto  now,  as  heretofore,  ia^* 
Excelsior  ! 


A  RETROSPECT. 

II.— PRINTING  PROCESSES.— NEGATIVE  PROCESSES 

We  resume  our  brief  review  of  some  of  the  photographic  processes 
which,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  have  root 
tion  with  a  view  to  their  improvement. 

Several  methods  of  printing1  on  opal  glass  have  latl  ly  been  • 
deal  discussed,  and  specimens  exhibited  which  seem  to  1  ttn  mat 

with  much  favour  from  the  public,  and  deservedly  o;  j . 

take  occasion  to  protest  against  the  many  eocentrii  and  often  un¬ 
meaning  names  which  the  different  photograph* 
practising  it  would  like  to  see  adopted  to  dcsignat-*  ,  v.  rv  iitti.  r. 
fication  of  details  which  they  may  have  happ.  n<  1  to  origin  it«>.  V. 
regret  this  growing  mania  for  outlandish  words,  hecaase,  in  1  r  opi 
nion,  photographic  nomenclature  should  be  prei  is<  and  di  tin  I 
A  jood  photographer  has  no  need  to  follow  the  exan  lifting 

tradesmen,  who  must  invent  high-sounding  n.unc-s  t  >  cn  d  ’  th<  m  t  . 
seU  them  petty  wares.  Such  a  course  is  h  m  ath  the  dignity  of  our 
art-science,  and  we  are  pained  to  see  so  many  having  I 
reprehensible  practice. 

First  in  order  we  mention  Mr.  Wend  Idas  proce- 

means  of  a  thin  film  of  sensitive  obtained  hlbmiM ■  It  is  in  many 
respects  satisfactory,  and  the  appearance  of  the ;  m  ly 

beautiful;  but,  after  fixing  and  washing  tli.m  l.y  tho  beat  k 
methods,  there  still  remains  the  ugly  fact  that  ;  n  film,  in 

spite  of  all  that  can  he  done  to  piv ven :  *XHO 

silver  compound  (other  than  the  imag<  which  ought  not  t  I  be  there. 
Although  such  pictures  can  be  more  th  irouglily  protected  from  the 
atmosphere  than  similar  prints  on  paper,  and  th<  n  by  n  sdi  red  •  m* 
paratively  much  more  durable,  we  si;  mil  n  •:  1  yi-u.  1  :n  d. dining 
for  them  absolute  permanency  without 

nature  of  tire nndissolved  salt,  and  also  establislu  1  ...  in p  u 
point  how  far  its  ultimate  action  is  prejudicial  or  otherwise  to  the 
Stability  of  the  reduced  image.  This  considerations 

must  he  duly  weighed  in  all  speculations  and  investigati 
for  their  object  an  inquiry  into  the  comparative  permanency  of  tl 
different  photographic  p.  The  all-destroyer.  Time,  would, 

in  the  course  of  a  generation,  remove  a  graphers 

cannot  wait  so  long;  they  must  therefore,  in  the  meantime,  content 
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themselves  with  adopting  those  methods  which  yield  the  most  pleas¬ 
ing  pictures,  and  which  theoretically  appear  to  possess  the  consti¬ 
tuents  of  greatest  durability. 

Another  process  on  opal  glass  by  Mr.  ITelsby,  of  Liverpool,  seems 
to  hold  out  better  prospects.  In  this  case  an  iodised  collodion  film 
is  used;  hence  all  the  salts  of  silver,  except  those  which  actually 
constitute  the  image,  can  most  readily  be  dissolved  and  removed  by 
the  ordinary  methods  of  fixing  and  washing.  The  photograph  is 
then  sealed  up  hermetically,  and  all  air  excluded  from  contact  with 
it.  By  this  means  two  sources  of  disquietude  are  effectually  removed 
or  guarded  against,  and  only  one  doubtful  question  has  to  be  answered. 
May  not  the  collodion  film  itself,  even  when  thus  protected,  eventu¬ 
ally  undergo  spontaneous  decomposition  ?  Photography  has  not  been 
long  enough  in  existence  to  enable  us  to  give  a  satisfactory  and 
practical  answer  to  this  question ;  but,  on  theoretical  grounds,  we  are 
safe  in  asserting  that  no  more  perfect  silver  printing  process  than 
that  of  Mr.  Helsby  has  yet  been  brought  under  our  notice. 

Negative  Processes. — No  improvements  of  consequence  have  been 
suggested  during  the  year  in  the  working  of  wet  collodion.  Indeed 
there  is  now  little  left  to  be  done  except  in  simplification.  In  this 
respect  a  much-needed  desideratum  has  yet  to  be  supplied.  Mr. 
Sayce  and  some  of  our  continental  brethren  have  suggested  a  few 
seemingly  practicable  ideas,  which,  however,  have  not  been  carried 
out  with  much  vigour  or  success.  But  the  resources  of  chemistry  are 
not  yet  exhausted,  and  every  day  makes  us  acquainted  with  some 
physical  fact  unknown  before.  Let  us,  therefore,  live  in  hope — not 
with  our  hands  folded  in  expectation,  but  striving  diligently  with  a 
settled  purpose  in  view,  and  success  will  assuredly  crown  our 
labours. 

In  the  practical  working  of  the  dry  processes  we  have  to  record 
considerable  progress,  chiefly  through  the  earnest  and  well-directed 
labours  of  Major  Russell  and  the  late  Mr.  Glover.  Many  new  facts 
connected  therewith  have  been  discovered  and  established  by  them, 
which  have  assisted  in  clearing  up  difficulties  hitherto  unexplained. 
It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  into  the  special  details  which  have 
already  appeared  in  our  pages.  From  all  these  we  are  led  to  enter¬ 
tain  the  hope  that  we  shall  soon  be  able  to  chronicle  a  dry  process  as 
rapid  and  free  from  failure  as  wet  collodion.  The  former  desir¬ 
able  quality  is,  indeed,  already  an  accomplished  fact ,  and  the  latter 
only  requires  a  somewhat  fuller  investigation  of  some  conditions,  not 
yet  altogether  understood  nor  reduced  to  exact  formulae,  to  permit  its 
being  included  in  the  same  category. 

In  connection  with  both  the  wet  and  dry  negative  processes  on 
transparent  glass,  another  defect,  which  had  often  puzzled  photo¬ 
graphers  to  account  for,  has  been  re-examined  and  received  a  com¬ 
plete  elucidation;  we  refer  to  fogging  by  reflection,  or  “blurring,”  as 
it  has  been  proposed  to  call  the  phenomenon.  Every  photographer 
who  has  a  desire  to  improve  the  character  of  his  negatives  ought  to 
master  this  curious  question,  and  take  advantage  of  the  remedies 
which  have  been  devised  for  avoiding  the  source  of  imperfection. 
In  all  cases  of  copying  maps,  engravings,  &c.,  and  in  photographing- 
landscapes  containing  strong  contrasts  of  light  and  shade,  the  defect 
will  always  be  very  liable  to  be  met  with,  and  can  only  be  prevented 
by  covering  the  back  of  the  sensitised  glass  with  some  substance  which 
absorbs  the  rays  transmitted  through  the  iodised  film. 

AVe  have  carried  these  remarks  to  a  greater  length  than  was 
proposed,  but  we  trust  our  readers  will  not  consider  them  “  vain 
repetitions.” 


ON  THE  ACTION  OF  OZONE  UPON  INSENSITIVE 
IODIDE  AND  BROMIDE  OF  SILVER. 

A  statement  has  recently  appeared  in  the  French  scientific  journal  Les 
Mondes,  from  whence  it  has  been  copied,*  to  the  effect  that  ozone  is 
capable  of  giving  sensitiveness  to  insensitive  iodide  of  silver.  M.  J. 
P.  Kaiser  states  that  he  has  found  that  certain  vapours,  such  as  that 
of  benzine,  exercise  a  powerful  effect  of  this  kind,  converting  the 
insensitive  variety  into  one  that  was  highly  sensitive ;  that  he 
attributed  this  effect  to  the  ozone,  produced  by  the  contact  of  these 
vapours  with  atmospheric  air;  that  he,  therefore,  experimented  with 
See  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  1804,  page  392. 


air  ozonised  by  a  galvanic  induction  apparatus,  and  found  the  same 
results  produced,  but  in  a  much  more  marked  degree. 

This  statement  was  not  altogether  the  first  suggestion  of  the 
matter  which  I  have  seen.  A  French  photographic  journal  narrated 
a  few  months  back  a  case  in  which  a  photographer,  whose  plates 
had  refused  to  afford  any  image  at  all,  restored  their  sensitiveness, 
and  got  them  into  satisfactory  working  order,  by  simply  generating 
ozone  in  the  room.  To  this  latter  statement  I  was  disposed  to 
attach  little  importance,  but  the  explicit  and  circumstantial  one  just 
above  referred  to  seemed  to  deserve  attention. 

Those  who  put  forth  these  statements  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
aware  of  their  true  importance.  Not  only  would  such  a  fact  be  of 
great  theoretical  interest,  but  its  practical  applications  would  be 
immense,  especially  in  reference  to  outdoor  photography,  the  easy 
execution  of  which,  on  wet  collodion,  would  at  once  have  become 
practicable ;  for  plates  could  be  coated  with  insensitive  iodide 
of  silver  in  ordinary  light  (say,  for  example,  after  Mr.  Sayce 's  formula). 
This  plate  could  be  placed  in  an  ordinary  dark  slide,  and  a  vessel 
containing  the  means  of  generating  ozone  could  be  placed  in  the 
camera.  On  withdrawing  the  dark  shutter  from  the  slide  the  plate 
would  be  uncovered,  and  exposed  to  the  ozonised  air  of  the  camera. 
In  due  time  the  lens  would  be  uncovered,  and  the  image  allowed  to 
fall  on  the  now  sensitive  surface.  The  development  would  then  bo 
effected  in  one  of  Weiske’s  developing  boxes,  and  thus  the  whole 
process  would  be  reduced  to  the  utmost  simplicity. 

In  view,  therefore,  of  the  interest  which  attaches  to  this  question, 
I  was  led  to  make  the  following  experiments.  In  place  of  using  ozone 
generated  by  electricity  as  by  M.  Kaiser,  I  preferred  to  generate  it  by 
chemical  means,  viz.,  by  phosphorus,  and  also  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid  on  chameleon  mineral.  As  the  source  of  the  ozone 
was  not  the  same  as  that  used  by  M.  Kaiser,  my  results  cannot  be 
considered  as  strictly  controlling  Iris,  but  the  action  of  ozone  from 
the  two  sources  is  so  similar  that  we  should  naturally  expect  similar 
results  in  both  cases. 

A. — Ozone  by  Phosphorus. 

The  ozone  was  generated  in  a  large  bellglass,  and  the  experiments 
were  not  commenced  till  paper  impregnated  with  starch  and  alkaline 
iodide  exhibited  an  immediate  and  strong  ozone  reaction. 

I. — Action  on  Iodide  of  Silver. 

Paper  was  plunged  into  an  ordinary  negative  bath  and  dried. 
Strips  were  immersed  in  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and,  without 
leaving  them  in  too  long,  were  next  tin-own  into  clean  water  and 
washed. 

1.  A  piece  of  this  paper  thus  imbued  with  washed  insensitive 
iodide  of  silver  was  placed  in  the  ozone  apparatus  for  two  minutes. 
It  Avas  then  exposed  to  diffused  daylight  for  six  seconds.  The  appli¬ 
cation  of  an  iron  developer  produced  no  darkening  whatever.  A 
longer  exposure  to  light  was  also  without  effect.  The  paper  was 
just  as  insensitive  as  before  exposure  to  the  ozone. 

2.  The  effects  of  a  longer  exposure  to  the  ozone  were  next  tried. 
The  paper,  prepared  as  before,  was  exposed  for  half-an-liour  to  the 
action  of  the  ozone,  and  exposed  to  moderate  diffused  daylight  for 
twenty  seconds.  The  iron  developer  produced  no  effect  whatever. 

3.  Same  as  2,  but  exposed  to  light  for  thirty  seconds.  Result  as 
before. 

4.  The  paper  was  prepared  as  before,  but,  after  immersion  in  the 
solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  the  washing  in  water  was  omitted, 
and  the  strip  was  placed  in  the  ozone  apparatus  just  as  it  left  the 
solution  of  iodide.  The  paper  immediately  changed  to  a  deep  cho¬ 
colate-brown  while  still  in  the  ozone  apparatus.  This  effect  was  at 
once  attributed  to  the  action  of  the  ozone  on  the  free  alkaline  iodide; 
but  to  place  the  matter  beyond  doubt  the  paper  was  thrown  into  a 
solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  which  instantly  bleached  it.  It 
seems  hardly  likely  that  this  reaction,  so  well-known,  could  have  been 
mistaken  for  an  indication  of  sensitiveness  to  light.  Possibly,  if  the 
exposure  to  ozone  had  been  conducted  in  diffused  daylight  instead  of  in 
a  dark  room,  a  careless  experimenter  might  have  been  misled  by  the 
similarity  of  the  chocolate-brown  colour  produced,  to  that  so  often 
occurring  in  photography,  into  a  misapprehension  of  the  agency  at 
work,  and  might  have  supposed  that  the  ozone  had  rendered  the  in¬ 
sensitive  iodide  of  silver  sensitive  to  the  diffused  light  of  the  room. 
Such  an  error  seems,  however,  very  unlikely. 

5.  Paper  was  prepared  as  before;  was  exposed  fifteen  minutes  to 
the  action  of  ozone ;  then  one  minute  to  the  light  of  a  strong  argand 
gas-burner,  one  half  being  protected  from  the  light.  An  iron  deve¬ 
loper  Avas  then  applied.  No  effect  Avas  produced,  nor  could  the  side 
exposed  to  the  light  be  distinguished  in  any  AAray  after  the  application 
of  the  developer  from  that  which  had  not  been  exposed.  It  was  pre¬ 
viously  ascertained  that  a  sensitised  collodion  plate,  placed  in  the 
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same  position  as  respects  tlie  same  light,  was  powerfully  impressed  in 
twenty  seconds. 

6.  Paper  was  prepared  in  the  same  manner;  but,  after  placing  in 
the  solution  of  iodide  and  washing,  it  was  dried,  and  in  this  condi¬ 
tion  was  exposed  to  the  ozone  for  fifteen  minutes ;  then  to  the 
same  gaslight  for  one  minute,  partly  covered.  Result  same  as  No.  5. 

7.  After  treatment  with  silver  and  iodide,  and  washing,  the  paper 
was  exposed  to  ozone  for  fifteen  minutes ;  then  to  the  same  gaslight  as 
in  5  and  6  for  one  minute,  partly  covered.  It  was  then  developed 
with  pyrogallic  acid,  to  which  nitrate  of  silver  and  citric  acid  had 
been  added,  and  this  was  kept  on  till  the  paper  was  blackened  by  the 
depositing  silver.  Not  the  slightest  distinction  could  be  traced 
between  the  parts  that  had  been  exposed  to  light  and  those  that  had 
been  protected  by  yellow  paper. 

II. — Action  on  Bromide  of  Silver. 

In  order  to  give  a  greater  variety  to  the  experiments,  the  bromide 
of  silver  submitted  to  trial  was  not  disseminated  through  paper  as 
was  done  with  the  iodide  in  the  foregoing  experiments,  but  was  used  in 
a  collodion  film.  For  this  purpose  a  collodion  was  made  similar  in 
character  to  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Sayce,  in  which  the  bromide  of 
silver  is  suspended  in  the  collodion  with  its  sensibility  destroyed  by 
the  presence  of  a  small  excess  of  alkaline  bromide.  The  proportions 
used  were  as  follow : — 

Ether  . .  jounce. 

Alcohol .  1  „ 

Pyroxyline  .  10  grains. 

Bromide  of  ammonium .  9  „ 

Nitrate  of  silver  .  13£  ,, 

These  proportions  leave  a  slight  excess  of  bromide  of  ammonium 
present,  which  ensures  that  the  bromide  of  silver  is  in  the  insensitive 
form. 

8.  A  portion  of  this  collodion  was  poured  on  glass  and  exposed 
to  a  highly  ozonised  atmosphere  for  three  minutes.  It  was  then 
exposed  to  a  bright  gaslight,  same  as  before,  for  fifty  seconds.  On  the 
application  of  an  iron  developer  no  darkening  was  observable. 

9.  In  order  to  afford  a  term  of  comparison,  a  film  of  ordinary 
collodion  was  sensitised  in  the  negative  bath  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  was  exposed  to  the  same  light  for  twenty  seconds.  On  the 
application  of  the  same  developer  it  was  strongly  darkened. 

10.  The  same  collodion  as  in  8  -was  exposed  to  the  same 
ozonised  atmosphere  for  forty-five  minutes.  It  was  next  exposed  to 
the  same  gaslight  as  8  and  9  for  thirty  seconds.  The  application  of 
the  developer  produced  no  darkening. 

11.  Same  as  10,  but  exposed  to  light  for  one  and  a-half  minutes. 
Result  as  before. 

12.  Same,  but  exposed  to  light  three  minutes.  Result  as  before. 
In  no  case  was  the  slightest  reducing  effect  produced. 

B. — Ozone  by  Chameleon  Mineral. 

Action  on  Bromide  of  Silver. 

The  bromide  of  silver  ■was  used  in  the  same  form  as  before,  viz., 
in  collodion  containing  a  small  excess  of  bromide  of  ammonium. 
I  should  have  mentioned  before,  that  the  insensibility  to  light  of  this 
argento-bromised  collodion  was  first  carefully  tested  and  proved. 
Ozone  was  generated  in  a  closed  box  by  the  action  of  undiluted 
sulphuric  acid  on  chameleon  mineral,  the  vessel  containing  which 
was  set  aside  for  a  short  time  to  let  the  purple  vapours  pass  off. 
It  was  then  set  in  the  box,  and  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  was 
examined  from  time  to  time  by  appropriate  test-paper. 

13.  Before  commencing  with  the  ozone  experiments  a  piece  of  glass 
was  collodionised  with  ordinary  collodion,  and  sensitised  in  the  nega¬ 
tive  bath.  It  was  then  exposed  to  weak  diffused  daylight  for  thirty 
seconds,  after  which  it  immediately  darkened  under  the  developer. 
This  was  to  determine  the  actinic  power  of  the  light  in  question. 

14.  The  collodion  containing  insensitive  bromide  was  exposed  to  a 
weakly  ozonised  atmosphere  for  ten  minutes ;  it  was  then  exposed  to 
same  daylight  as  the  ordinary  sensitive  plate  mentioned  in  13, 
and  for  the  same  time.  An  iron  developer  was  then  applied,  but  not 
the  slightest  indication  of  sensitiveness  was  observable. 

15.  The  last  experiment  was  repeated  under  the  same  conditions, 
but  "with  a  treble  exposure  to  the  action  of  the  same  ozonised  atmos¬ 
phere,  viz.,  thirty  minutes  instead  of  ten.  The  exposure  to  light  u  as 
the  same,  and  the  insensibility  the  same. 

16.  Instead  of  a  weakly  ozonised  atmosphere,  as  m  the  last  tv  o 
cases,  a  strong  one  was  prepared,  and  a  plate  similarly  prepaid 
with  insensitive  argento-bromised  collodion  was  placed  in  it  fin  ten 
minutes.  It  was  then  exposed  to  the  same  light  and  treated  m  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  experiments  immediately  preceding,  and  v  it  i 
the  same  results — not  the  slightest  indication  of  sensibility. 


In  this  last  experiment  the  atmosphere  was  ozonized  sue. 
render  iodide  of  potassium  and  starch  paper  instantly  blue  In 'the 
two  previous  experiments  this  reaction  | -elf  more  gradually 


In  remarking  upon  the  experiments  just  serve 

in  the  first  place,  that  the  ozone  was  un 

strength  as  to  bring  out  its  marked  clieri 

demonstrated  not  only  by  its  action  on  t 

but  also  by  its  chemical  action  exhibited  in  exp*  rim*  :  •  ; 

Again:  the  experiments  were  tried  in  the  most  vari- 
ozone  was  produced  in  two  different  man n er 

The  surfaces  to  be  tested  were  also  expose  d  for  n  ry  widely  varied 
times,  from  two  minutes  to  forty-live.  The  nature  of  tin-  l'i-ht  was 
also  varied,  experiments  having  been  mad.  1  tl.  with  daylight 
artificial  light.  The  time  of  exposure  to  light  v. . 
iii  several  cases,  after  the  first  results  had  b  L  tin-  paj 

film  still  wet  with  developer  was  carried  into  the  light  and  exposed 
for  some  time  to  see  if  any  faint  sensibility  exist*  1.  an  1  a  mid  mani¬ 
fest  itself  by  the  prolonged  action  of  light.  No  such  I  •  ared 

hi  any  case.  The  experiments  included  both  iodide  and  hwnwl 
silver,  and  both  paper  (of  which  two  different  ntionallv 

used)  and  collodion  were  used  as  the  vehicles  fi >r  tb-  -ilv.  r  compouna. 

The  result  appears  to  show  pretty  clearly  that 
of  giving  sensibility  to  insensitive  iodide  or  hramide  of  ah*  r  :  rmed 
hi  the  presence  of  excess  of  alkaline  iodide,  win  tin  r  tb- 
left  present,  as  in  the  bromide  experiments,  or  be  removed,  a a  in 
those  made  with  iodide;  or.  at  least,  that  this  is  true  with  ran*  ■  1 1 
ozone  produced  in  the  two  manners  which  I  have  d<  serila  1.  If  M 
Kaiser  has  really  succeeded  in  sensitising  plates  in  tin  manner 
described  by  him,  I  think  that  result  might  probably  be  ascribableto 
some  direct  effect  of  the  induced  electricity  which  1  and 

not  to  the  ozone  produced.  But  the  description  of  his  experiment* 
which  has  reached  me  in  The  British  Journal  or  PnoTooRAi.,IYand 
intlieP/mto. Mittheiluiiyenis  sohrief  modetails  whatev  .  n  . 

that  the  above  can  only  be  considered  as  a  mn 
explanation  of  the  opposite  results  obtained  by  him  Tin  whole 
subject  is  an  interesting  one,  and  the  eflect  of  all  the  forms  of 
physical  force  on  the  silver  haloids  might,  no  dl uibt.  be  advantageously 
studied.  M.  Carey  Lea. 

Philadelphia,  December  5,  l*r>4. 


PHOTO  SCULPTURE. 

It  is  at  all  times  gratifying  to  have  our  art-sei.  not  and  it  - 
appliances  brought  before  the  world  in  the  columns 
papers.  We  need  scarcely  say,  however,  that  the  beet  Wl 
political  economy  are  not  necessarily  thoei  to  whofl 
should  defer  when  treating  on  the  science  at 
profound  acquaintance  with  the  principles  n  gul  Uin 
protected  trade  necessarily  carries  with  it  an  equally  j 
acquaintance  with  sub-iodide  of  silver  or  hypoeulphiu 
its  belongings ;  and  when  such  a  powerful  organ  aa  2 ; 2 
tures  out  of  its  track  to  discuss  scientific  and  artistic  to]  ice, 
that,  whatever  interest  may  attach  to  its  assertions  or  c*  ndn 
is  by  no  means  necessary,  nor,  indeed,  is  it  expected,  that  w< 
attach  much  weight  to  them. 

After  having  been  two  years  before  the  public  The  Time. 
last  recognised  the  existence  of  photosoulptuiv.  and  within 
few  days  has  devoted  upwards  of  a  column  to  a  dueertatioi 
subject,  from  which  we  regret  that  we  can  exfcact  but  Little 
not  for  a  considerable  time  been  well  known  to  our  readers, 
ducing  tlie  subject,  The  Times  says  : — 

“When  Professor  Wheatstone  invented  tho  stereoscope,  ar.d. 
vision  was  concerned,  gave  roundness  and  solidity  to  phot 
pictures  imprinted  on  flat  surface  th 

that  we  could  not  help  regretting  that  what  we  saw  was  only  ar 
of  the  sense,  and  that  we  could  not  transfer  the  rounded  t 
upon  our  retina1  to  some  durable  and  tangible  material.  Ihc 
yesterday  has,  however,  become  the  fact  of  to-dar,  and  j  ..  t- 
among  its  rnanv  gifts  to  the  Arts  hu  1  it*  invaded  the  »tud 
sculptor,  and  put  into  his  hands  tho  means  of  transferring  iw  m 
rectly  to  his  modelling  clay,  and  of  impret 
and  fleeting  beauty  which  tho  pencil  of  li„ 
upon  the  delicate  silver  tablet.  Those  of  our  rea 
of  attending  scientific  meetings  cannot  but  have  romarteain 
tiful  statuettes,  busts,  and  medallions  produced  by  pbotOKU 
have  been  exhibited  within  these  last  few  months  a:  -  u 
Without  being  aware  of  the  process  by  which  tho  had 
the  character  and  lifelike  expression  of  th< -e  pi«es  of  scuipiu 
struck  the  visitor.  They  brought  to  mind  not  so  much  th. 
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the  stereoscopic  images.  The  movements,  the  floating  actions,  and  ex¬ 
pressions  seemed  by  some  process  to  have  been  caught  and  fixed  in  an 
instant,  like  flies  in  amber.  The  tale  told  by  the  photographic  lens  was 
written  upon  them.  What  we  felt  instinctively,  on  examination,  turned 
out  to  be  the  real  truth.  These  statuettes  were  the  indirect  productions 
of  the  pencil  of  light.  The  graceful  and  living  folds  were  wrought  not 
by  the  imperfect  chisel  of  the  artist,  but  by  Sol  himself.  To  those  who 
have  not  witnessed  the  process  by  which  the  photographic  art  is  made 
subsidiary  to  that  of  sculpture  the  whole  thing  seems  inexplicable.  In 
reality,  however,  it  is  simple  enough.” 

This  is  followed  by  the  modus  operandi,  to  which,  having  been  on 
two  previous  occasions  detailed  in  our  pages  at  considerable  length, 
it  is  needless  hero  to  allude  further.  Although  the  article  savours 
more  of  the  “puff  direct”  than  is  desirable,  it  still  does  not  shrink 
from  alluding  to  the  shortcomings  of  this  mechanical  method  of 
producing  statuary.  Recognising  the  fact  that  twenty-four  outlines 
traced  over  a  block  of  clay  will  not  give  a  perfect  representation  of 
the  human  figure,  it  acknowledges  that  at  this  stage  the  services  of 
a  skilled  sculptor  or  modelhst  must  be  brought  into  requisition : — 

“The  mechanical  part  of  the  process  is  complete,  and  the  artist  takes  up 
and  perfects  the  work.  Of  course,  upon  his  skill  the  final  finish  and  deli¬ 
cacy  of  the  statuette  depends.  It  is  not  pretended  that  the  mechanical 
process  we  have  described  can  make  a  perfect  statuette  instinct  with  life 
and  feeling.” 

It  is  a  matter  worthy  of  consideration  whether  a  representation  of 
the  human  figure  cannot  be  taken  as  easily,  accurately,  and  cheaply 
— if  not  more  so — by  the  old-fashioned  method  of  a  plaster  cast  than 
by  the  new  patent  method :  both  are  to  some  extent  dependent 
upon  the  skill  and  talent  of  the  modellist,  but  the  latter  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  the  former.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  news  for 
sculptors  to  learn,  on  the  authority  of  The  Times,  that  some,  if  not 
all,  of  them  must  have  recourse  to  a  plaster  cast  of  the  faces  of  their 
patrons  before  they  can  model  then-  bust.  No  real  artist  requires  to 
take  a  castfromthe  living  man,  nor  would  he  stoop  to  such  a  proceeding. 

Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  statuettes  produced  by  the  process 
of  photosculpture,  either  as  works  of  art  or  as  faithful  likenesses,  no 
one  can  deny  that  the  prices  at  which  they  are  produced  in  Paris  (one 
guinea  each)  are  such  as  to  put  them  almost  within  the  reach  of  all. 

With  respect  to  the  influence  of  photography  on  the  arts  of  paint¬ 
ing  and  sculpture,  we  again  quote  from  our  contemporary: — 

“  We  do  not  suppose  that  statuettes  produced  in  this  manner  will  ever 
become  as  popular  as  the  carte  de  visite,  as  their  cost  will  put  them  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  masses.  Small  busts,  are,  however,  sold  in  Paris  as  low 
as  a  guinea  each,  and  doubtless  the  prices  will  fall  with  increased  facility 
of  production,  which  is  certain  to  follow  upon  an  increased  demand  for 
them.  Photography  has  undoubtedly  influenced  the  painter’s  art,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so.  In  face  of  the  training  it  has  given  the  public  eye  in 
delicate  drawing  and  truth  of  detail,  slovenly  work  will  no  longer  be 
tolerated.  It  has,  in  fact,  utterly  routed  the  whole  class  of  second-rate 
miniature  painters,  while  the  Richmonds  and  the  Thorbourns  of  the  art 
are  only  too  glad  to  correct  their  own  pencils  by  that  of  the  sunlight. 
The  sculptor  will  also  learn  a  lesson  from  the  teaching  of  the  camera  ; 
he  may  see  that  he  does  not  lose  breadth  of  effect  by  following  Nature 
into  her  remotest  details,  and  that  he  gives  life  to  his  figures  by  adopting 
them,  which  he  cannot  attain  by  the  generalising  method  he  has  lately 
been  in  the  habit  of  adopting.” 


SOME  REMARKS  ON  STEREOSCOPIC  VISION  AND  ON 
THE  STEREOSCOPE.* 

Of  the  Distance  between  the  Cameras  in  Taking  a  Stereograph. 
Under  the  head  of  “Judging  Distance”  we  have  endeavoured  to 
point  out  that,  practically,  real  stereoscopic  power  only  extends  to  a 
very  moderate  distance  from  the  spectator,  and  this  arises  from  the 
small  parallax  given  by  two  and  a-lialf  inches,  the  ordinary  distance 
between  the  eyes.  Now  it  is  evident  that  were  the  distance  between 
the  eyes  greater  than  this,  our  stereoscopic  power  of  judging  distance 
would  be  correspondingly  extended.  The  interesting  question  thus 
arises — “  Is  it  allowable,  in  taking  stereoscopic  pictures,  to  increase 
the  parallax — that  is,  to  use  a  much  greater  distance  than  two  and 
a-lialf  inches  between  our  cameras?” 

"We  may  call  this  distance  apart  of  the  cameras,  measured  from 
centre  to  centre  of  lens,  “  The  Stereoscopic  Base.” 

Ii  we  are  allowed  to  extend  the  stereoscopic  base  from  a  few  inches 
to  several  feet,  we  gain  such  an  immensely  increased  power  over  a 
distant  object  that  it  certainly  should  not  be  lightly  laid  aside.  Let 
us  inquire  into  the  effects  of  using  it. 

It  with  a  stereoscopic  base  of  five  feet  we  take  views  of  a  castle 
one  mile  distant,  we  obtain  a  stereograph  which,  when  combined  in 
*  Concluded  from  page  528. 


a  proper  stereoscope,  should  give  us  a  representation  not  of  the  largo 
distant  castle,  but  of  a  diminished  model,  as  it  were,  of  it,  one 
twenty-fourth  of  the  true  size,  placed  at  one  twenty-fourth  of  the  true 
distance,  or  seventy-three  yards  off;  and,  if  we  use  a  base  of  twent) 
five  feet,  the  appearance  and  effect  would  be  that  of  a  model  the  one 
lnmdred-and-twentieth  of  the  true  size,  and  at  about  fifteen  yards 
distant.  It  is  obvious  that  with  such  a  model  before  us  we  could  get 
a  very  perfect  idea  of  the  architectural  features  of  the  building,  ol 
the  projections  of  its  towers,  and  the  depths  of  its  recesses,  such 
as  we  could  in  no  possible  way  obtain  of  the  real  castle  with  our 
eyes  at  any  dist  ance.  In  one  sense,  then,  it  is  a  false  or  unnatural 
picture,  and  tins  is  the  chief  argument  against  the  use  of  such  a 
base;  but  then  it  is  a  most  valuable  and  instructive  picture,  and  will 
in  many  circumstances  be  preferable  to  any  view  that  could  be  ap¬ 
prehended  by  the  human  eyes  with  their  limited  parallax.  Such  a 
picture  is  undistorted  when  seen  in  a  proper  camera.  Some  writers 
have,  very  naturally  perhaps,  fallen  into  the  error  of  supposing  the 
use  of  an  enlarged  stereoscopic  base  to  be  the  cause  of  the  plieno 
menon  of  over-relief ;  but  such  is  not  the  case :  the  true  cause,  as  I 
have  pointed  out,  is  the  use  of  an  improper  stereoscope,  the  evil 
effects  of  which  are  made  more  obvious  when  tested  by  such  a 
stereograph. 

There  is  this  drawback  to  the  use  of  a  •  greatly  increased  base 
that,  unless  some  precaution  is  taken,  an  erroneous  impression  may 
be  made  on  the  mind  of  the  observer  as  to  the  real  dimensions  of 
the  objects ;  this  may  be  obviated  in  some  degree  by  the  presence  of 
other  objects  of  known  dimensions,-  such  as  figures,  animals,  trees, 
cottages,  &c.  But  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  given  on  the 
mounting  of  every  stereograph  information  as  to  the  length  of  the 
stereoscopic  base,  and  the  power  of  the  lenses  by  which  it  was 
produced. 

Although,  as  we  have  said,  the  stereograph  taken  with  a  large  base 
truly  represents  a  near  model,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  we 
see  it  exactly  of  the  calculated  size;  it  is  of  such  a  nature  that, 
although  we  feel  that  it  represents  the  object  in  a  reduced  manner,  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  assign  any  particular  scale  to  it.  The  reason  of  this  is, 
as  we  have  pointed  out  under  “  Judging  Distance,”  that  our  eyes 
are  easily  deceived  as  to  absolute  distances,  and  consequently  also  as 
to  absolute  dimensions.  We  judge  of  these  chiefly  by  comparison, 
but  here  everything  is  reduced  in  exact  proportion.  The  consequence 
is  that  the  impression  made  upon  us  by  the  stereograph  is  readily 
swayed  and  controlled  by  our  preconceptions;  and,  in  accordance 
with  wliat  appears  to  be  a  rule  in  such  cases,  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  a  compromise,  and  the  object  appears  of  a  magnitude  intermediate 
between  the  true  and  the  model  dimensions,  the  eyes  accepting,  as 
it  were,  without  much  question,  credit  for  a  greater  stereoscopic 
power  than  they  naturally  possess.  And  we  repeat  again  that,  what¬ 
ever  the  distance  at  which  the  objects  may  appear  to  be,  the  per¬ 
spective,  and,  consequently,  the  proportions,  will  all  be  undistorted, 
if  the  stereograph  be  viewed  in  a  proper  instrument. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  some  limit  must  be  assigned  to  this 
increase  of  the  stereoscopic  base.  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  a  rule 
by  which  its  maximum  value  may  be  regulated. 

The  picture  should  not  call  upon  the  eyes  to  vary  too  greatly  in  the 
directions  of  then'  axes.  When  looking  at  a  distant  view  it  is  not 
pleasant  to  have  occasionally  to  turn  the  attention  to  a  very  near 
object;  the  disagreeableness  of  this  sudden  transition  may  have  been 
felt  by  those  of  us  who  have  tried  sketching  from  nature,  and  we 
may  attribute  it  in  a  considerable  degree  to  the  sudden  calls  upon  an 
extra  convergence  of  the  axes  of  the  eyes.--  In  such  circumstances 
we  may  be  allowed  to  assume  that  the  nearest  object  that  can  be 
looked  at  along  with  the  distant  view  without  an  unpleasant  feeling 
is  about  twenty-five  niches,  or  ten  times  the  distance  between  the 
eyes.f  If  tliis  be  granted  as  a  fan-  estimate,  we  may  adopt  this  rule  in 
practice  for  determining  the  greatest  stereoscopic  base  to  be  used : — 
Supposing  we  desire  to  get  as  much  stereoscopic  power  as  possible 
over  a  distant  building,  we  must  inspect  the  picture  on  the  ground 
glass  of  our  camera,  and  ascertain  what  is  the  nearest  object  em- 

*  There  is  also  the  call  for  an  increased  converging  power  of  the  eye.  When  we  in- 
spect  a  stereograph  there  is  no  change  required  in  the  focal  arrangements  of  the  eje, 
and  this  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  great  defect  of  the  stereoscope,  as  it  brings  our 
second  means  of  judging  distance  into  opposition  with  the  other  three,  r  urtner .  tne 
fixed  character  of  the  focal  adjustment,  while  the  convergence  of  the  axes  varies  on 
inspecting  a  stereograph,  does  some  violence  to  the  sympathy  which  subsists  between 
these ;  but  though  tliis  must  be  regarded  as  another  unavoidable  defect  of  stereoscopic 
representations,  it  will  be  seen,  from  our  discussion  of  the  magnitude  of  this  sym¬ 
pathy,  that  the  evil  must  be  of  only  very  small  amount. 

|  This  corresponds  with  a  range  in  the  angle  of  the  axes  equal  to  5  44 .  If  the  most 
distant  object  were  ten  bases  off,  then  we  might. include  objects  so  near  as  about  five 
bases  from  us,  as  this  would  demand  only  the  same  range  in  the  inclinations  ol  tne 
axes.  Similarly,  if  the  most  distant  object  were  twenty  bases  distant,  we  might  include 
objects  only  Cg  bases  off,  and  so  on.  But  the  value  5°  44'  taken  for  the  variation  in  tne 
inclination  of  the  axes  is  only  chosen  provisionally. 
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braced  and  which  cannot  he  excluded.  The  ground  at  our  feet  can,  of 
course,  be  cut  off,  and,  in  this  case,  should  be  cut  off ;  but  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  there  may  be  branches  of  trees  or  other 
objects  that  cannot  be  got  clear  from.  Now  our  rule  of  limitation  is 
that  the  base  must  not  exceed  one-tentli  of  the  distance  of  such 
objects  from  the  camera.  Let  us  suppose  such  an  object  to  be  at 
twenty-five  feet  from  us,  and  the  building  to  be  photographed  at  1,000 
yards,  we  may,  therefore,  according  to  our  rule,  use  a  base  of  2 1 
feet,  and  the  resulting  stereograph  will  be  as  of  a  model  on  the  scale 
of  one-twelfth.* 

I  have  given  the  above  rule  of  one-tentli  of  the  distance  from  the 
first  object  as  the  greatest  value  for  the  stereoscopic  base,  under  the 
supposition  that  the  said  object  is  well  connected  with  the  background 
by  a  series  of  intermediate  ones.  "When  this  is  the  case  the  eyes  by 
gradual  or  small  variations  in  the  convergence  of  their  axes  can 
readily  run  over  the  picture,  using,  as  it  were,  the  intermediate  ob¬ 
jects  as  stepping-stones  from  the  distance  to  the  foreground,  and 
back  again.  But  when  a  considerable  interval  or  gap  occurs  between 
the  near  object  and  the  distance,  the  convergence  must  change  sud¬ 
denly,  or  the  eyes  leap,  as  it  were,  over  the  interval,  but  they  cannot 
do  this  with  perfect  precision.  There  is  a  painful  moment  of  trial 
and  error  before  they  assume  the  exact  convergence  to  suit  the  near 
object.  If  the  nearest  object  in  a  view  he  an  intervening  wall,  hedge, 
hillock,  or  tree,  for  instance,  so  placed  that  the  next  nearest  object 
is  several  times  more  distant,  then  this  nearest  object  will  be  so  cut 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  picture  that  we  cannot  use  one-tenth  of  its 
distance  as  our  base  without  encountering  the  above  described  dis¬ 
agreeable  effect.  In  such  circumstances  we  must  modify  the  rule, 
and  use  only  the  one-twentietli,  or  even  only  the  one-thirtieth,  of  the 
distance  for  the  maximum  value  of  the  stereoscopic  base. 

Although  I  have  spoken  strongly  in  favour  of  our  not  being 
restricted  in  the  use  of  an  extended  stereoscopic  base,  I  only  advo¬ 
cate  the  employment  of  such  when  we  wish  to  convey  as  perfect  an 
idea  as  possible  of  the  character  of  some  interesting  structure,  city, 
or  other  distant  subject,  or  of  the  topography  of  some  piece  of 
mountainous  or  other  country.  I  have  spoken  in  opposition  to  some 
sweeping  denunciations  against  all  such  pictures,  but  uttered  pro¬ 
bably  through  misconception  of  their  peculiarities.  There  certainly 
are  many  cases  in  which  an  enlarged  base  may  be  legitimately  used. 

When,  however,  the  purpose  of  the  picture  is  to  give  us  not  this 
fuller  knowledge  of  the  objects,  but  only  to  represent  what  we  see  in 
nature,  and  perhaps  to  recal  scenes  of  beauty  and  interest  we  once 
gazed  on,  or  to  enable  us  to  realise  the  true  appearances  of  objects 
and  places  we  have  never  seen,  then  let  us  restrict  the  parallax  to 
the  weak  stereoscopic  powers  of  ordinary  human  vision. 

With  the  natural  base  of  two  and  a-half  inches  the  stereoscopic 
effect  will  be  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  appearance  which 
two  prints  from  the  same  negative  would  give  if  all  the  objects  in  it 
are  somewhat  distant ;  hence  it  is  very  common  in  using  the  binocular 
camera  to  pay  some  attention  to  getting  trees,  rocks,  or  other  marked 
objects  into  the  immediate  foreground,  so  as  to  be  grasped  by  the 
stereoscopic  power,  and,  by  being  brought  forward,  give  the  effect  of 
distance  to  the  general  landscape. 


The  paper  concluded  with  some  remarks  upon  the  effect  of  leaving 
the  pictures  of  the  stereograph  uncurtailed  on  their  outer  sides,  and 
by  pointing  out  how  they  may  be  very  simply  extended  further  out¬ 
wards,  so  that  when  of  a  suitable  character  and  properly  seen  the 
angle  of  view  may  be  greatly  increased,  although  only  about  two 
and  a-half  inches  of  the  central  portion  of  it  would  be  really  stereo¬ 
scopic  or  seen  by  both  eyes. 

This  defect  is  common  also  to  natural  vision ;  for,,  unless  the  head 
be  turned,  the  nose  cuts  off  the  inner  side  of  the  view  presented  to 
either  eye.  This  is  especially  the  case  if  the  head  be  thrown  back  so 
as  to  raise  the  point  of  the  nose.  By  so  doing  some  parts  of  the  natu¬ 
ral  view  seen  binocularly  may  be  reduced  to  less  than  forty  degrees ; 
and  yet,  unless  the  attention  be  called  to  it,  no  disagreeable  effect 
results.  R.  H.  Bow,  C.E. 


TONING.f 


A  photograph  is  toned  by  a  reduction  of  metallic  gold  or  platinum  upon 
the  silvered  surface  of  the  paper.  The  gold  or  platinum  is  used  in  the 
state  of  chloride  in  solution.  In  toning,  the  action  may  be  thus  ex- 


*  An  experimental  photograph  was  exhibited,  in  which  a  series  of  objects  were  a  - 
ranged  at  distances  from  the  cameras  of  six  feet,  twelve  feet,  eighteen  feet,  ana  so  o  i. 
rhe  distance  between  the  cameras  was  one  foot.  This  stereograph,  when  viewed  m  . 
stereoscope  fitted  with  the  same  lenses  as  used  in  producing  the  pictures,  gave  a  y 
perfect  effect;  the  objects  appeared  small,  but  not  so  small  as  in  proportion  to 
increase  of  base  (2-5  :  12  or  A).  The  object  at  twelve  feet,  or  twelve  bases  distant, 
could  be  very  pleasantly  combined,  but  that  at  six  bases  distant  could  only  be  so 
a  painful  effort.  . 

t  From  Divine’s  Photographic  Manipulation. 


plained  : — The  chlorine  of  the  gold  him  to  tfa  f  the  print,  and 

converts  a  portion  of  it  into  the  white  chloi  hence  tho 

bleaching  action.  The  gold  being  thus  U  •  posits  on  the  txufa. c« 

of  the  print  in  the  metallic  state.  The  ease  is  similar  | inum. 

The  only  metals  which  can  thus  be  reduced  OH  :;Jide  with 

silver  are  gold,  platinum,  and  a  tow  ethos  too  nn  t  eves  me  Into  use. 
Hence  the  futility  of  employing  such  na  tal.-  as  oramum,  lead, 
toning  bath,  which  have  been  recommen 
needlessly  used. 

Platinum,  when  used  by  itself,  is  not  so  good  a  U  :.L  •  -  i.t  n  M, 

for  the  prints  lose  their  colour  and  beoonu  xing 

bath,  unless  very  much  over-printed,  and  toned  t:.. 
misty.  Platinum,  when  used  in  conjunction  with  !/old,  U  undoubtedly  a 
great  improvement,  the  pictures  taking  a  war;  r.g  to 

purple,  with  great  brilliancy  in  the  shadows. 

.  We  shall  first  treat  of  the  gold  toning  bath,  and  atV  r wards  give  di 
tions  for  using  platinum  with  it. 

An  acid  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  precipitates  too  slowly  to  give 
a  brilliant  tone  on  albumen  paper,  and  it  h  i 

alkaline  condition  to  make  it  tone  rapidly  <  m  ugh.  A  gold  bath,  made 
alkaline  with  bicarbonate  of  soda,  or  powdered  c-l.alk,  is  <  j  .  '■  < :  gh.  i;.g 
every  variety  of  colour  that  can  be  produced  by  the  adnuxtui 
chemicals,  for  it  is  the  (/old  that  produces  the  tosu .  Hu  D  re  numerous 
substances  which  accelerate  the  reduction  of  sold,  n*equently 

serve  the  same  purpose  as  the  carbonated  alkalies  in  the  toning  bath ; 
but  they  have  no  influence  on  the  colour  of  the  print. 

Before  the  prints  are  put  in  the  toning  solution,  they  must  be  trashed 
thoroughly  free  from  nitrate  of  silver.  They  are  known  to  be  trashed 
sufficiently  when  a  little  common  salt,  added  to  the  water,  produces  no 
milkiness  by  precipitating  chloride  of  silver. 

To  prepare  the  alkaline  toning  bath,  make  a  solution 
gold,  about  fifteen  grains  to  six  ounces  of  water  ;  make  another  solution 
of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  about  6ixty  grains  to  six  ounces  of  water,  thus: — 
Solution  No.  1. 


Water .  6  otr 

Chloride  of  gold .  15  gr 


Solution  Xo.  2. 


Water .  6  onnr. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda . . .  CO  grain 

Take  a  flat  porcelain  or  earthen  dish  to  be  used  for  t  :  • 
pour  into  it  about  a  pint  of  blood-warm  water,  and  add  equal  q 
(say  an  ounce  of  each)  of  solutions  Nos.  1  and  2.  On  immei 
prints  into  this  bath  they  will  rapidly  change  from  the  brick-r< 
they  have  after  washing,  to  some  tint  of  purple  or  Use.  This  is 
when  the  negative  has  been  of  proper  intensity  ;  but  a  ]  rir.t  :r 
and  weak  negative  will  remain  obstinately  red,  and,  wh-:n  it  ; 
toned,  will  have  lost  its  brilliancy,  and  be  mealy,  cold,  and  grj 
fixed  and  dried.  Rapid  toning,  carried  too  far,  will  give  inky-l 
tures ;  too  slow  toning  will  produce  cold,  dull  prints  ;  and  ini 
toning,  in  a  bath  of  proper  working  condition,  will  CUM 
assume  some  shade  of  red  or  brown  when  finished.  It  Am  I 
too  rapidly,  add  water  ;  if  too  slowly,  add  gold  and  soda 
quantities  of  the  standard  solutions.  Consider^' 
to  be  able  to  judge  when  the  toning  pr  Bgh,  ai 

the  print  has  assumed  the  proper  tint.  V* 
enough,  take  the  print  out  and  immerse  it  in  a  dish 
This  arrests  the  action  immediately. 

Toning  Bath  w  ith  Chloride  op  Lime. 

Solution  No.  1. 

Water .  ®  ounff 

Chloride  of  gold . .  * J  6^“° 

Solution  No.  2. 

Water . . . . .  ^  ounce 

Chloride  of  lime . . . : . .  1 

Use  equal  quantities  of  each  in  a  convenient  quantity  of  wat« 
same  manner  as  described  for  gold  and  bicarbonate  of  soda.  I 
bleaches  more  than  any  other,  and  require*  J’  r.g, 

Tonino  Bath  with  Acetatb  or  Soda. 

Solution  No.  1. 

Water .  ®  oxm“ 

(Neutral)  Chloride  of  gold  .  l®  £nun 

Solution  No.  2. 

Water .  J?  ounf  ° 

Acetate  of  soda  . .  . . 

Employ  the  two  solutions  in  equal  quantities  with  water,  in'- 

for  gold  and  soda.  . .  . .  , 

With  regard  to  the  amount  of  bicarbonate  ot  sous,  emonac  •  i 
acetate  of  soda  to  use,  no  exact  proportions  are  n.-ccssarv^  A  mu< 
quantity  than  we  have  given  m  the  formula  may  be  uiea 

materially  affecting  the  results.  . 

A  toning  bath,  prepared  an  hour  or  two  before  woi 

energetically  than  when  first  mixed ,  and  th'.  o..ow.ng  proc 
excellent  results : — 

Take  a  quart  of  water,  and  dissolve  it  in  five  grains  ot  cni  na< 
and  neutralise  any  free  acid  that  may  exist  with  bicarbonate 
Then  add  about  twenty  grains  of  acetate  of  soda,  and  snatc  rui 


sod*. 

ffved. 
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Let  the  mixture  stand  an  hour  or  two,  or  longer.  Before  toning, 
heat  it  blood- warm,  by  means  of  a  lamp,  or  a  vessel  of  hot  water  beneath 
the  toning  dish. 

The  toning  bath  should  be  in  such  condition  that  the  prints  will  tone 
in  from  two  to  five  minutes.  It  should  be  kept  warm  during  the  whole 
time  it  is  being  used,  and  should  be  replenished  with  gold  as  it  becomes 
exhausted  by  immersion  of  prints.  The  bath  will  sometimes  become 
suddenly  inactive,  and  refuse  to  tone  even  with  a  full  supply  of  gold.  In 
such  a  case,  the  addition  of  a  little  bicarbonate  of  soda  will  generally  set 
it  at  work. 

The  chloride  of  gold  sold  in  the  market  is  really  a  double  chloride  of 
sodium  and  gold,  made  by  adding  common  salt  to  chloride  of  gold,  and 
generally  contains  an  excess  of  salt,  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  adul¬ 
teration.  Hence,  formulae  for  toning  baths  only  approximate  the  proper 
proportions  of  gold  to  be  used ;  but  the  fact  is  of  little  consequence,  as 
the  experienced  operator  never  weighs  nor  measures  the  ingredients. 

We  have  before  alluded  to  the  use  of  platinum  for  toning.  The  bi¬ 
chloride  of  platinum,  or,  better,  platino-chloride  of  sodium  (made  by  add¬ 
ing  common  salt  to  the  bichloride  in  chemical  equivalents),  is  dissolved 
in  water,  about  fifteen  grains  to  six  ounces  (the  same  strength  as  the  gold 
solution),  and  added  to  the  gold  toning  bath  in  such  proportions  as  to 
give  the  most  desirable  tone  to  the  picture.  About  one  part  of  platinum 
to  two  or  three  of  gold  is  perhaps  a  good  proportion.  The  prints  require 
to  be  carried  a  little  farther  than  when  gold  alone  is  used,  in  order  that 
the  colour  may  not  be  lost  in  the  hyposulphite  solution.  The  platinum- 
toned  photographs  are  warmer  in  the  half-tints  and  deep  blacks  than 
those  toned  with  gold  exclusively.  Platinum  can  also  be  recommended 
on  the  score  of  economy,  as  it  costs  much  less  than  gold. 


WARNER’S  CAMERA  STAND.* 


Of  all  the  pieces  of  apparatus  appertaining  to  a  photographer’s  outfit,  the 
camera  stand,  for  landscape  purposes,  is  the  one  that  has  received  the  least 
attention,  and  yet  there  is  not  one  piece  more  serviceable  or  of  more  im¬ 
portance.  When  I  first  commenced  photography,  some  eight  years  ago, 
as  an  amateur,  my  attention  was  early  called  to  this  deficiency,  and  having 
once  “  come  to  grief”  on  the  pavement  of  a  cathedral,  I  set  about  reme¬ 
dying  the  matter. 

The  old  stand — the  one  now  in  general  use — has  no  means  for  keeping 
the  legs  equidistant  from  each  other,  except  by  tying  them  together  with 
string  or  worsted,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Hislop  in  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  or  by  placing  the  feet  in  pads  of  cork  when 
working  on  a  slippery  floor ;  it  also  has  no  means  of  increasing  the  tilt  of 
the  camera,  neither  can  it  be  worked  at  a  higher  or  lower  elevation ;  it 
cannot  be  used 


downwards, 
thus : 


If 


or 

upwards, 
thus : 


|| 
1 1 


or 

inclined, 
thus : 


and  turned  round  completely  in  either  position,  without  at  the  same  time 
disturbing  the  base.  Neither  can  the  ordinary  stand  be  used  laterally,  or 
dispensed  with  altogether.  The  only  merit  it  has  is  its  extreme  portability. 

The  new  stand  which  I  this  evening  beg  to  offer  to  your  notice,  and  which 
has  been  in  constant  use  with  me  for  upwards  of  five  years,  has  the  merit 
of  meeting  all  these  difficulties,  and  of  doing  a  great  deal  more,  with  al¬ 
most  as  much  portability  as  the  old  one.  Its  idea  was  taken  from  the 
human  frame,  which,  while  it  stands  firm  on  its  base  (legs),  the  head  is 
enabled  to  turn  either  way,  right  or  left,  up  or  down,  but  only  partially 
round — in  the  stand  before  you,  wholly  round.  It  combines  the  English 
tripod  and  the  French  chamber  stand.  It  may  be  used  with  or  without  the 
legs.  It  is  equally  as  well  adapted  for  the  amateur  as  for  the  professional 
photographer,  either  in  or  out  of  the  studio,  and  is  one  which,  when  once 
adopted,  will  not  afterwards  be  thrown  aside  as  worthless. 

And  now  to  offer  you  a  few  ordinary  cases  in  which  the  old  stand  may 
be  compared  with  the  new,  as  to  comparative  advantages. 

We  will  suppose,  e.g.,  that  you  have  to  make  a  special  picture  of  a  large 
and  lofty  building  in  a  confined  space  (say  a  cathedral),  which  is,  for  the 
most  part,  surrounded  by  walls  and  buildings — the  former  not  more  than 
nine  inches  in  width,  and  as  rough  as  possible.  Your  only  position  to  get 
this  particular  view  is  from  the  top  of  a  wall.  Here,  with  the  old  stand, 
you  would  be  hors  de  coinhat.  You  cannot  stand  it  on  the  wall  without 
the  legs :  you  have  no  base,  and  if  you  use  the  legs  you  can  get  no  tilt 
beyond  what  is  given  you  by  the  rising  front  of  your  camera  ;  and  you 
must  either  adjust  the  stops  in  your  lens  before  you  focus,  or  run  the  risk 
of  disturbing  the  equilibrium  of  the  whole  by  doing  it  afterwards.  In 
short,  if  a  shower  of  rain  or  a  heavy  puff  of  wind  came  whilst  you  were 
preparing  your  plate,  you  would  be  in  a  continual  dread  either  of  ruinous 
catastrophe  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  a  general  shift  on  the  other,  rendering 
all  your  previous  efforts  useless.  I  would  here  state  that  with  every  pic¬ 
ture  I  carefulfy  level  the  camera,  which,  with  the  old  stand,  is  in  some 
cases  an  impossibility ;  and  a  vast  deal  more  blame  is  often  laid  on  the  lens 
—the  poor  lens — than  need  be ;  and  by  its  use  you  get  all  objects  in  their 
right  position  on  the  plate. 
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Take  another  case.  You  have  to  take  a  picture  of  a  hall,  or  an  interior, 
&c.,  the  floor  being  of  marble,  encaustic  tiles,  with  a  glazed  surface,  or  of 
glass  itself.  Your  first  question  is — “  How  am  I  to  secure  my  logs  r”  You 
may  do  it  with  weights  certainly,  but  theso  are  not  always  handy,  and  are 
liable  to  shift;  and  perhaps  when  by  good  luck  you  have  everything 
just  right  a  lady  passing  with  her  crinoline  upsets  or  disarranges  the 
whole  ;  or  on  the  same  floor  you  have  to  take  a  ceiling,  the  capital  of  a 
pillar,  a  bracket,  corona,  &c. 

Lastly  :  You  are  upon  a  narrow  bridge,  with  a  precipice  below  you  of 
several  hundred  feet.  Y'ou  desire  to  represent  this  fact,  and  to  give  a 
vivid  representation  of  the  whirl  and  the  din  beneath  your  feet ;  or,  you 
are  at  the  bottom  upon  rocks  slimy  and  slippery,  and  you  desire  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  chasm  with  the  bridge  above.  With  the  old  stand  what  in  either 
case  would  you  do  ?  Get  further  away  from  it  ?  No ;  you  cannot  do  that, 
the  trees  are  in  the  way,  and  there  is  no  foot-hold — the  sides  are  perpendi¬ 
cular.  You  would  let  it  alone,  and  say  it  was  impossible !  It  could’nt  be 
done.  Or,  as  some  gentlemen  would  put  it,  “  I  can’t  do  it,  and  I’m  sure 
if  I  can’t  do  it  nobody  else  can.”  To  those  who  would  say  this  let  me 
add  one  word — “  impossible ”  is  not  to  be  found  in  a  photographer’s 
dictionary.  Well,  it  is  just  to  meet  all  these  difficulties  that  I  offer  my 
stand.  I  am  not  going  to  hamper  it  with  any  registration  or  patent.  I 
shall  be  quite  content  if  you  consider  it  satisfactory  and  able  to  meet  the 
case.  To  my  brother  photographers  I  freely  offer  it,  hoping  it  may  con¬ 
duce  to  their  enjoyment  and  welfare.  The  pattern  is  here  appended,  with 
a  description,  and  anyone  may  make  it  who  pleases : — 


It  consists  of  the  ordinary  camera  legs,  pointed  at  foot  and  hinged 
at  bottom,  without  the  iron  stretcher.  These  are  fastened  to  a 
circular  disc  of  wood  or  tripod  by  means  of  a  screw  passing  through 
the  brass  eye  of  the  leg  top,  the  projection  of  the  tripod  and  the  other  eye 
of  the  leg  meeting  it  on  the  other  side,  the  tripod  or  disc  thus  being  in 
the  middle. 

About  eighteen  inches  from  the  top  of  each  leg  are  two  screws— -one 
holding  a  light  bar  of  iron,  notched  at  regular  intervals,  the  other  a  milled 
screw  working  in  a  boss  or  nut ;  while  a  smaller  one  at  the  foot  of  the 
leg  keeps  the  bar  fast  and  steady  when  not  in  use.  On  the  top  of  the 
tripod  (which  is  perfectly  level)  is  a  circular  table,  on  which  at  equal  dis¬ 
tances  is  placed  a  strong  framework  {jig.  A) ;  on  the  side  of  each  pillar 
are  attached,  by  means  of  a  screw  passing  through  them  and  the  frame¬ 
work,  two  pieces  or  discs  of  wood,  to  which  is  fastened  the  camera  table 
with  a  hole  in  the  centre  for  attaching  the  camera.  These  two  discs  give 
elevation  or  depression  at  pleasure,  and  clamping  the  screw  keeps  them 
firm.  The  whole  is  connected  with  the  legs  by  a  thumb-screw  passing 
underneath  the  tripod  and  into  the  crowbar;  this  gives  the  circular  mo¬ 
tion,  and,  being  clamped,  this  also  is  firm. 

In  working,  the  legs  are  first  extended ;  one  of  the  iron  bars  is  placed 
across  at  the  desired  height  and  secured;  the  table  is  brought  to  the  level 
and  made  fast ;  then  the  camera  with  lens  is  placed  thereon,  and  attached 
in  the  usual  manner.  Now  with  your  focussing  cloth  placed  on  the  bar 
you  carry  your  camera  to  the  desired  spot  (say  the  Choir  of  Hereford 
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Cathedral :  this  being  paved  with  highly-glazed  encaustic  tiles  will  bring 
out  many  of  the  advantages  of  the  stand).  Well,  the  camera  being  put 
down,  you  at  once  put  up  the  two  remaining  bars,  making  them  tempo¬ 
rarily  secure ;  you  can  now  carefully  select  your  picture,  which  having 
done  you  shift  the  stand  if  necessary,  and  having  first  ascertained  if  it  be 
level,  altering  the  bars  accordingly,  you  clamp  all  up,  viz.,  bars  and  tripod 
screws,  and  your  camera  is  as  firm  as  if  standing  on  a  three-legged  table. 
Now  the  picture  you  wish  to  take  involves  a  tilt.  In  order  to  get  in  the 
crown  of  that  arch,  you  must  raise  your  front  to  its  fullest  extent,  but  this 
is  not  sufficient;  so  by  means  of  the  side-screw  attached  to  the  disc 
supporting  the  table,  holding  the  camera  in  the  left  hand,  looking  in  at 
the  focussing  screen,  and,  with  the  screw  in  the  right  hand,  you  raise  it  a 
little  more.  There ! — now  it  is  quite  right.  In  order  to  retain  in  your 
memory  that  exact  elevation  for  similar  positions  on  future  occasions 
(supposing  your  lens  will  admit  of  it),  you  note  down  where  the  index 
finger  on  the  side  of  the  disc  points  on  the  pillar  nearest  the  side  screw, 
and  then  you  proceed  to  work.  Thus  you  can  keep  a  careful  inventory  of 
the  amount  of  tilt  all  or  any  of  your  lenses  will  bear. 

Should  you  desire  to  alter  your  camera,  say  half  a  circle  either  way, 
you  need  only  loosen  the  thumb-screw  and  turn  the  table  round  to  the 
required  spot  without  alteration  of  the  base,  lowering  or  elevating  the 
table  as  required.  I  may  add  that  when  the  camera  is  placed  in  position 
it  is  not  easily  upset,  unless  wilfully  done.  Many  a  crinoline  has  swept 
against  the  legs  when'  I  have  been  at  work,  and  they  have  never  been 
shifted  or  altered  in  the  slightest  degree.  Perhaps  these  Scotch  articles  of 
dress  may  be  made  of  heavier  materials  than  the  English,  and  hence  the 
tender  inquiry  of  my  friend,  Mr.  George  Wilson,  on  this  point. 

Should  it  be  desired  to  take  an  object  flat  on  the  ground — a  monumen¬ 
tal  brass,  for  instance — it  will  be  necessary  to  extend  the  legs  very  wide  to 
lower  the  camera,  and  by  clamping  the  tripod  screw  very  tightly  the  legs 
will  stand  in  the  required  position.  Should  this  not  be  sufficient,  a  piece 
of  whipcord  attached  to  each  screw  (on  the  leg)  will  have  the  desired 
effect ;  but  I  have  never  found  this  to  be  requisite. 

Occasionally  it  is  necessary,  when  working  in  old  churches,  Sec.,  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  the  natural  support  of  the  legs,  trusting  only  to  the  pew  tops, 
which  are  very  narrow  and  very  high.  In  this  case  the  legs  are  extended 
horizontally,  and  lying  flat,  or  across,  as  may  be,  are  clamped  tightly  by 
the  tripod  screws  in  order  to  keep  them  in  position,  and  often  the  camera 
is  sitting  over  a  pew,  &c.,  resting  entirely  on  these  screws,  yet  in  such  a 
position  the  elevation,  depression,  and  circular  motion  is  at  all  times  free 
and  unimpeded. 

The  table  supporting  the  camera  may  be  arranged  for  different  cameras 
to  work  at  pleasure. 

1  am  enabled  to  announce  that,  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  George  Hare, 
the  cost  of  this  stand  will  not  be  much  greater  than  that  of  the  old  one, 
the  advantages  being  duly  taken  into  consideration.  W.  H.  Warner. 

P.  S. — The  screw  now  passing  through  the  pillars  is  intended  to  be 
somewhat  shortened  in  order  to  give  more  room  between  them,  and  also 
to  enable  a  spirit-level  to  be  let  in,  if  desired,  the  disc  being  clamped  only 
on  one  side  instead  of  two  as  at  present. 


ACTION  OF  LIGHT  ON  THE  HALOID  SALTS  OF 
COPPER.* 

The  following  note  on  the  action  of  light  on  certain  salts  of  copper 
was  read  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Paris. 

If  a  plate  of  copper  be  immersed  in  a  mixture  capable  of  yielding  chlo¬ 
rine,  the  surface  becomes  covered  with  a  continuous  surface  of  microscopic 
crystals,  which  blacken  rapidly  in  the  solar  rays,  and  assume  after  a  cer¬ 
tain  time  of  exposure  the  tint  possessed  by  the  fractured  surface  of  a  piece 
of  Prussian  blue. 

If  the  film  of  chlorine  be  very  thin  before  exposure,  it  is  transparent, 
and  allows  the  colour  of  the  metal  to  be  seen. 

The  presence  of  moisture  favours  the  chemical  action  of  the  light :  in 
a  perfectly  dry  atmosphere  the  alteration  is  very  slow. 

In  order  to  deposit  an  uniform  and  sufficiently  thin  film  on  the  metal 
plate  I  adopt  the  following  method.  I  amalgamate  the  surface  by  immer¬ 
sion  in  a  bath  of  nitrate  of  mercury  dissolved  in  water  by  the  aid  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia : — 

Water  . . . . .  5  ounces. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  .  grains. 

Nitrate  of  mercury  . .  12  ,,  _ 

I  commence  by  dissolving  the  sulphate,  and  then  add  the  nitrate  of 
mercury ;  the  yellow  precipitate  which  is  formed  redissolves  immediately, 
yielding  a  perfectly  clear  solution.  The  plate  of  copper,  after  being 
immersed  a  few  seconds,  is  withdrawn  and  carefully  wiped,  the  surface 
being  clean  and  brilliant.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  before 
immersion  the  plate  of  copper  should  be  perfectly  cleaned. 

The  amalgamation  may  be  dispensed  with  and  the  sensitising  done 
directly,  but  a  uniform  film  free  from  stains  is  then  more  difficult  to 
obtain.  . 

The  sensitising  bath  may  be  any  liquid  capable  of  .yielding  chlorine, 
bromine,  or  iodine  to  the  plate.  Let  us  assume  that  bichloride  of  eoppei 
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slightly  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid  be  employed.  The  solution 
should  be  half  saturated : — 

Water  . .  4  ounces. 

Bichloride  of  copper .  32  grain* 

Hydrochloric  acia .  g 

The  plate  is  then  immersed  for  a  few  moments,  withdrawn,  washed,  and 
wiped,  taking  care  not  to  allow  it  to  slip  on  the  blotting-paper.  It  fa  un¬ 
necessary  to  work  in  complete  darkness :  all  that  is  necessary  ;►  that  the 
light  should  not  be  too  strong.  The  plat  exposed 'to  tlu 

rays  under  a  negative,  and  after  an  exposure  which  varies  with  the  inten¬ 
sity  of  the  light  and  the  tint  which  it  is  d  btain— black  or  cop¬ 

pery  blue— -it  is  withdrawn.  The  result  is  a  | 

reflection.  As  the  grain  of  the  surface  <  i  1  aoopic  de¬ 

licacy,  there  is  no  other  limit  to  the  pi  rfection  ( f  tie  pocitri I  image 
that  of  the  negative  employed. 

If  the  plate  has  been  amalgamated  before  immer-ion  in  ti  ■  :.k:ti*;r.g 

bath,  it  is  necessary  to  volatilise  the  mercury  from  the  plat'-  by  gently 
warming  it,  for  a  temperature  above  300°  destroys  the  proof;  moreover, 
the  red  tone  of  the  copper  which  appears  in  proportion  as  the  mercury  is 
volatilised  may  bo  taken  as  a  guide. 

The  chemical  properties  of  chloride  altered  by  light  and  that  which 
has  not  undergone  that  change  are  so  slightly  different  it  U  dimwit 
to  find  a  solvent  for  one  which  will  not  attack  th  <  :>  •  r.  I  }  .  j 

successively,  without  great  results,  the  evanides  of  potassium,  sodium,  and 
ammonium,  hyposulphite  of  soda,  the  alkaline 

bromides  of  the  same  metals,  sulphate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and 
several  acid  solutions,  &C. ;  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  1  I  nUtm 
myself,  after  having  warmed  the  plate  sufficiently  to  dry  it,  to  <  01  er. 
with  a  varnish  which  contains  neither  acid  nor  wat<  r.  In  this  way  tho 
proofs  may  be  preserved  a  long  time  without  altt-ratim. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  the  alteration  undergone  bv  chloride  of 
copper  under  the  influence  of  solar  rays.  An  exposed  plate  washed 
with  distilled  water  gives  no  trace  of  copper,  consequently  it  was  not 
composed  of  bichloride.  Another  plate  equally  exposed  and  rapidly 
washed  gave  a  slight  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver.  That 
reaction  indicated  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  add.  M  :■  v.  r.  .1 
the  fact  be  borne  in  mind  that  moisture  assists  the  change,  it  may  be 
fairly  concluded  that  an  oxychloride  is  formed  under  the  inflnomo*  of 
light.  The  following  equation,  viz.,  Ou_  Cl  -j-  HO  —  Cu,  ( >  II  Cl,  will  gir® 
an  explanation  of  the  reaction.  Meantime  certain  considerations  wl. 
will  shortly  explain  induce  me  to  doubt  the  formation  of  protochloride 
Cuz  Cl  on  the  plate.  I  am  rather  disposed  to  think  that  an  insoluble 
compound  of  proto  and  bichloride  is  formed.  B.  Renat  lt. 

[The  Society  thanked  M.  Renault  for  his  pap*  r.] 


Concluding  Note  on  the  Action  of  Light  on  Certain  Haloid 
Salts  of  Coffer.* 

A  plate  of  copper  immersed  in  a  solution  capable  of  yielding  bromine- 
such  as  bromine  dissolved  in  bromide  of  potassium,  bibromide  of  copper, 
perbromide  of  iron,  &c. — becomes  covered  with  a  white  crystalline  film, 
such  as  is  obtained  in  the  analogous  case  with  cMoftna  This  film  is 
soluble  in  chloride  of  sodium,  and  the  alkaline  chlorides,  bromides,  cya¬ 
nides,  &c.,  except  tho  chloi-ides  of  potassium  and  barium  and  bromide  of 
potassium. 

Exposed  to  the  solar  rays,  the  bromide  of  the  plate  becomes  rapidly 
altered,  going  through  all  the  tints  indicated  ft  1  ride,  but  always 

preserving  a  more  decided  blue.  Daguerreotype  proofs  may  be  thus  ob¬ 
tained,  reproducing  every  detail  of  the  nc  -  I  I  he  sensibility  of  the 

bromide  appears  greater  than  that  of  the  chloride,  while  the  difference  of 
solubility  between  the  bromide  altered  by  light  and  the  unaltered  bro¬ 
mide  in  certain  solvents  is  much  more  decided.  Thus  hyposulphite  of 
soda  and  chloride  of  sodium  dissolve  the  unaltered  bromide,  while  thseo 
reagents  in  dilute  solution  have  scarcely  any  action  on  the  bromide,  which 
has  blackened  by  exposure  to  light.  This  fact  should  be  borne  in  ir.ind— 
that  the  solvent  in  acting  on  tire  unaltered  bron  1  fries  wit: 

the  pulverulent  but  undissolvcd  state  tho  superficial  film  of  altered  bre : 

Au  insolated  plate,  washed  with  distilled  water,  gives  no  p 
with  ferrocyanido  of  potassium ;  but,  as  well  as  those  which  have  been 
chlorinated,'  it  gives  a  slight  cloudiness  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

Iodide  of  Copper.— A  copper  plate  submitted  to  the  action  of  iodinet 
becomes  covered  witli  an  equally  white  and  crystalline  film,  but  1 
less  alterable  by  light  than  the  corresponding  chloride  and  bromide. 
After  an  hour  or  two  of  exposure,  if  the  plate  bo  drv.  it  is  with  diff. 
that  the  details  of  the  negative  can  be  distinguished.  T'ndcr  these  same 
conditions  tho  bi  .\tes  booome  rapidlv  chinrod. 

One  remarkable  peculiarity  is  this  :  it  ‘in  exposure,  if  the  plate 

be  plunged  in  a  solution  of  pemitrato  of  mcrcui  i*nUy  dilut- 

uninsolated  parts  become  brick  red,  and  those  acted  on  by  light  mum 
the  colour  of  protoiodide  of  mercury.  This  characteristic  iwt . 
coupled  with  certain  considerations  relating  to  the  quantity  of  clocli 
disengaged  in  tho  combination  of  copper  with  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine, 
and  fluorine,  to  obtain  these  compounds  sensitiv.  to  light— vi.l  ; r 
enable  me  to  fix  their  composition.  Iodides  of  copper,  other  altered  or 
unaltered  by  light,  are  equally  insoluble  in  chloride  of  sodium,  nitrate  Of 
*  From  the  Journal  of  Ihf  Academy  of  Scientt*. 

I  The  plate  may  be  treated  with  vapour,  or  with  a  convenient  e  lution  Wh.  n  it 
i<  moist  the  change  is  more  rapid. 
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potash,  sulphite  of  soda,  bromide  of  potassium,  and  chloride  of  ammonium; 
soluble  in  ammonia,  hyposulphite  of  soda,  cyanide  of  potassium,  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid,  dilute  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  and  sulphate  of  ammonia. 
The  altered  iodide  is  a  little  less  soluble  in  this  last  reagent. 

Fluoride  of  Copper. — The  most  convenient  solution  to  fluorise  copper  is 
the  bifluoride  of  this  metal.  The  plate  exposed  to  light  after  fluorisation 
blackens  and  becomes  a  violet-blue,  like  the  chlorised  plate,  but  more 
slowly.  The  plate  before  insolation  is  greyish -white,  which  proves  that 
the  compound  formed  is  not  a  protofluoride  of  copper.  The  altered 
fluoride  is  slightly  soluble  in  hyposulphite  of  soda,  chloride,  sodium, 
dilute  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  and  sulphate  of  ammonia ;  soluble  in 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  ammonia,  The  unaltered  fluoride  is  soluble 
in  hyposulphite  of  soda,  chloride  of  sodium,  dilute  sulphuric,  nitric,  and 
hydrochloric  acids  and  ammonia ;  but  it  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia.  B.  Renault. 


ON  NEGLECTED  ART  FIELDS  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS.* 

Photographers,  it  must  be  admitted,  following  the  generality  of  Eng¬ 
lishmen,  exhibit  a  tendency  to  keep  in  one  groove.  This  remark  espe¬ 
cially  applies  to  landscape  photography.  Amongst  many  examples  take 
two — Tintern  Abbey  and  Kenilworth  Castle.  First  Mr.  Buckle,  then  Mr. 
Bedford,  led  the  van  with  some  beautiful  photographs  of  these  places. 
They  were  followed  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Stephen  Thompson ; 
and,  as  if  their  productions  were  not  enough,  a  host  of  others  were  attracted 
to  the  same  spots,  which,  I  think,  must  have  seen  the  camera  more  often 
than  any  other  places  in  England.  Numbers  of  prints  appeared  in  the 
shop  windows,  and  even  our  own  Society  could  not  escape  the  vortex,  for 
it  actually  on  two  occasions  selected  prints  of  Kenilworth  and  Tintern  for 
distribution  among  its  members.  In  fact,  we  felt  that  we  could  not  say 
with  the  poet — 

“  Oft  for  some  old  familiar  strain 
Untired  we  ask  and  ask  again, 

Ever  in  its  melodious  store 
Finding  a  spell  unheard  before.” 

But  we  are  positively  tired  of  the  subjects  so  continually  presented  to  our 
Anew,  and  are  obliged  to  banish  them  from  our  portfolios. 

That  photographers  are  desirous  of  some  novelty  is  evidenced  by  the 
diamond  cameo  portraits  of  Messrs.  Window  and  Bridge,  and  the  various 
new  methods  of  printing  specially  adapted  for  portraiture  ;  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  they  treat  other  subjects  with  neglect,  though  they  well 
deserve  attention,  as  I  hope  to  show. 

Without  going  into  the  question  of  art  in  photography,  all,  except  the 
ignorant  critics  of  the  Art  Journal  and  Athenaeum ,  will  admit  that  its 
copying  powers  are  unequalled. 

The  Photographic  News ,  No.  313,  contains  an  admirable  article  on  the  re¬ 
production  of  paintings  and  engravings,  but  this  seems  to  have  borne  no 
fruit.  We  are  all  familiar  with  Herr  Schauer’s  photographs.  The  numbers 
which  block  up  the  shop  windows  attest  the  ready  sale  of  these  produc¬ 
tions.  They  consist  of  copies  of  engravings  from  pictures  by  Fra 
Angelica,  Fra  Fillippo,  Lippi,  Titian,  and  Raffaele,  the  Flemish  School, 
Van  Eyck,  Memling,  Holbein,  Rembrandt,  and  Vandyke,  to  say  nothing 
of  those  from  paintings  by  artists  of  the  modern  school.  It  really  seems 
a  reproach  to  Englishmen  that  they  should  allow  a  German  to  be  in  the 
field  before  them,  and  almost  exclusively  to  occupy  it. 

The  prices  of  original  engravings  of  the  early  school  are  well  known. 
The  last  copy  of  Albert  Diirer’ s  St.  Hubert  fetched  forty-eight  guineas. 
His  Melancholia  and  other  etchings  sell  for  large  prices.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  Martin  Schoen,  Lucas,  Van  Leyden,  and  Rembrandt ;  also  of 
Marc  Antonio  Raimondi ;  also  those  of  Hollar,  the  engraver  of  the  illus¬ 
trations  to  Dugdale’s  Old  St.  Paul’s,  Holbein’s  works,  and  of  a  most  ex¬ 
quisite  chalice ;  of  Faithome,  the  Cavalier,  engraver  of  Vandyke’s  por¬ 
traits.  Of  the  great  value  of  these  engravings  to  the  student  Mr.  Ruskin 
is  well  aware ;  for,  in  his  Elements  of  Drawing,  he  speaks  of  the  need  of 
getting  the  works  of  Rembrandt  and  Diirer,  as  being  very  useful  in 
showing  the  effect  produced  by  lines  or  dots  placed  in  the  drawing  with 
a  purpose.  No  one  can  deny  the  interest  which  the  works  of  the  last- 
named  artist  possess — far  different  from  the  works  of  many  modern 
artists,  which  are  simply  pretty,  and  may  be  soon  passed  by  and  for¬ 
gotten.  I  give  a  few  extracts  from  Mr.  Ruskin’s  work.  Speaking  of 
Diirer,  he  says  : — 

“  Every  one  of  his  lines  is  firm,  deliberate,  and  accurately  descriptive 
as  far  as  it  goes.” 

“  And  in  the  course  of  doing  this  you  will  find  that  not  a  line  nor  a  dot 
of  Diirer’s  can  be  displaced  without  harm ;  that  all  add  to  the  effect,  and 
cither  express  something,  or  illumine  something,  or  relieve  something.”,; 

“  If,  afterwards,  you  copy  any  of  the  pieces  of  modern  tree-drawing,  of 
which  so  many  rich  examples  are  given  constantly  in  our  cheap  illustra¬ 
ted  periodicals  (any  of  the  Christmas  numbers  of  last  year’s  Illustrated 
News  or  Illustrated  Times  arc  full  of  them),  you  will  see  that,  though  good 
and  forcible  general  effect  is  produced,  the  lines  are  thrown  in  by  thou¬ 
sands  without  special  intention,  and  might  just  as  well  go  one  way  as 
another,  so  only  that  there  be  enough  of  them  to  produce  altogether  a 
well-shaped  effect  of  intricacy ;  and  you  will  find  that  a  little  careless 
scratching  about  with  your  pen  will  bring  you  very  near  the  same  result 
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without  an  effort;  but  that  no  scratching  of  pen,  nor  any  fortunate  chance, 
nor  anything  but  downright  skill  and  thought,  will  imitate  so  much  as  one 
leaf  of  Diirer’s.” 

I  have  alluded  to  the  reproduction  of  engravings  by  Ilcrr  Schauer.  Now 
let  us  see,  who  represents  the  reproduction  of  paintings  in  England  ?  We 
must  say  no  one.  But  in  France,  Mr.  Bingham,  some  of  whose  works,  l>v 
the  kindness  of  Messrs.  A.  Marion,  Son  &  Co.,  of  Soho-square,  I  am  enabled 
to  lay  on  the  table,  stands  conspicuous.  He  is  at  present  indeed  facile  pr in- 
ceps;  and,  if  he  has  succeeded,  why  do  not  others  follow  him  ?  It  cannot 
be  said  that  subjects  are  wanting.  We  have  a  National  Gallery  which, 
by  its  additions  in  late  years,  bids  fair  to  be  worthy  of  its  name,  and  u- 
Biitish  Museum,  which  has  a  magnificent  collection  of  early  etchings  by 
the  great  masters.  In  Belgium  M.  Fierlants  has  been  at  work  in  the 
same  line  as  Mr.  Bingham,  though  his  subjects  have  been  old,  not  modem, 
works.  The  Stereoscopic  Company  have  published  somo  prints  from 
paintings  in  the  International  Exhibition  of  18G2.  These  show  what  can 
be  done  ;  and  we  may  well  ask — Why  is  there  not  more  enterprise  among 
our  photographers?  Surely  reproductions  of  some  of  the  National  Gal¬ 
lery  pictures  would  meet  with  a  ready  sale. 

I  now  pass  on  to  works  of  ancient  and  mediaeval  art.  First :  Sculpture. 
On  going  through  the  galleries  of  the  British  Museum  one  is  astonished 
at  the  extent  of  the  collection.  Yet  what  have  we  seen  in  the  way  of  re¬ 
productions  ?  Wretched  cuts  do  occasionally  appear  in  the  Illustrated 
News,  but  they  will  not  satisfy  the  art-student.  Mr.  Fenton  paid  some 
attention  to  these  works;  but  his  photographs  always  had  the  unlucky 
tendency  to  turn  yellow  and  fade  away,  and  his  mantle  seems  to  have  fallen 
upon  no  one  else.  Then,  again,  look  at  the  wonderful  collection  in  18G2 
at  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  Magnificent  work  in  gold  and  silver, 
arms,  armour,  embroider)*,  and  nearly  every  kind  of  mediaeval  art  was 
there  represented.  Some  of  it  occasionally  appears  in  other  temporary 
collections,  and  yet  how  few  specimens  were  photographed!  and  even 
these  sold  at  a  price  quite  beyond  the  means  of  the  ordinary  art-student, 
who  is  not  always  supplied  with  a  full  purse. 

During  the  month  of  September,  in  company  with  Mr.  Greenwood,  I 
was  enabled  to  visit  tho  Museum  of  Joseph  Mayer,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  in  Col- 
quitt-street,  Liverpool.  We  were  joined  by  the  late  Mr.  Glover,  whose 
loss  we  have  so  much  to  deplore.  I  asked  why  the  photographers  of 
Liverpool  had  not  some  photographs  of  the  contents  of  this  museum  ? 
There  were  Saxon  remains,  fibulce,  and  other  personal  ornaments ;  Roman 
ivories,  and  also  those  of  the  mediaeval  period ;  beautiful  Wedgwood  and 
other  rare  porcelain,  embroideries,  MSS.,  tapestries,  and  articles  of  historic 
interest.  Mr.  Glover  could  not  answer ;  yet  there  was  scarcely  an  object 
unworthy  of  reproduction,  and  many  of  them  showing  the  exquisite  taste 
possessed  by  our  forefathers  in  the  so-called  “  dark  ages.”  The  interiors 
of  buildings  have  scarcely  received  the  notice  they  deserve.  It  is  true 
that  we  occasionally  see  magnificent  specimens,  such  as  the  interior  of 
Beauchamp  Chapel  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mary,  Warwick,  and  Dean 
Sugar’s  Chantry  in  Wells  Cathedral,  by  Mr.  Bedford ;  also  the  stereoscopic 
views  by  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  England,  and  Mr.  Stephen  Thompson,  but  this 
branch  of  our  art  cannot  be  said  to  be  generally  pursued. 

We  know  that  London  and  Liverpool  are  the  resort  of  all  nations.  The 
study  of  ethnology  is  pursued  with  increasing  interest,  and  how  much  it 
might  be  advanced  if  photographers  would  only  lend  their  aid!  Geology 
has  received  but  scanty  notice,  and  yet  how  beautiful  are  photographs 
of  the  various  changes  which  the  earth  has  undergone,  and  full  of  interest 
to  the  man  of  science  and  the  artist,  exhibiting  nature  in  its  wildest  aspect, 
and  often  exquisite  in  scenery !  The  photographs  of  wild  animals  in  our 
Zoological  Gardens  have  only  recently  been  attempted,  but  with  marked 
success.  I  am  aware  that  the  Count  de  Montizon,  some  years  ago,  pro¬ 
duced  specimens,  but  Mr.  Frank  Haes  has  shown  what  can  be  done  at  the 
present  day.  These  photographs  are  remunerative  to  the  artist,  and  in¬ 
valuable  to  the  student,  as  showing  us  the  animals  themselves  instead  of 
representing  them  as  they  are  imagined  to  be  by  the  painter. 

Although  what  I  am  about  to  say  may  not  fall  strictly  under  the  head 
of  art,  yet  I  am  sure  you  will  say  it  is  closely  akin  thereto — I  mean  pho¬ 
tographs  of  animals  at  agricultural  shows.  The  common  prints  of  these 
animals  do  not  recal  their  beauty  of  form  to  our  minds  as  if  correctly 
drawn.  They  are  generally  seen  in  the  midst  of  some  impossible  scenery, 
and  not  as  we  saw  them.  How  invaluable  good-sized  photographs  of 
these  objects  would  be  to  the  farmer  and  the  artist !  Yet  we  in  England 
do  not  notice  them.  “  They  manage  these  things  better  in  France  ;”  for, 
a  few  years  ago,  I  saw  some  beautiful  photographs  of  animals  exhibited  at 
the  Paris  Agricultural  Show.  The  artist  was  the  adventurous  Nadar. 

Dogs  are  also  passed  over  ;  yet  few  persons  are  to  be  found  who  would  not 
gladly  get  photographs  of  these  animals.  The  crowded  state  of  the  animal 
shows  at  the  Agricultural  Hall  testify  to  the  amount  of  public  interest. 
People  would  willingly  possess  some  photographs  of  the  objects  of  their 
admiration.  Should  difficulties  exist,  they  can  easily  be  overcome ;  for 
if  Mr.  Haes  has  been  so  successful  with  wild  animals,  we  may  easily  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  tame  would  not  present  such  obstacles. 

If  photographers  will  only  take  these  hints  they  will  render  signal 
service  to  art  by  familiarising  the  public  with  the  works  of  the  older 
masters  in  painting  and  engraving.  They  will  then  despise  such  wretched 
specimens  as  Frith’s  Derby  Day,  and  the  puerilities  of  Dobson.  Their 
taste  in  sculpture  and  the  working  of  metals  would  also  be  improved ;  for 
the  present  popular  designs  in  geld  and  silver,  &c.,  are  almost  unsurpassed 
in  ugliness.  The  ethnologist  will  be  aided  in  his  study  of  the  human 
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race,  and  the  student  of  natural  history  receive  true  impressions  of  the 
objects  of  his  pursuit.  The  animal  painter  will  not  draw  animals  as  they 
never  appear  in  nature,  for  the  educated  public  eye  will  soon  detect  a  fault. 

I  trust,  now  that  I  have  fulfilled  the  promise  implied  in  the  title  of  this 
paper,  that  the  observations  I  have  presumed  to  make  will  not  altogether 
he  disregarded.  W.  Warwick  King. 

P.S.— Since  reading  the  above,  Messrs.  A.  Marion,  Son  &  Co.  have  given 
me  a  list  of  photographs  from  some  of  the  best  modern  paintings.  The 
photographers  were  Mr.  Duval  (of  Manchester),  Mr.  Tiering,  and  Messrs. 
Caldesi. 


Contemporarji  llrtss. 

AN  EXCELLENT  METHOD  OF  TINTING  ON  ALBUMENISED 

PAPER. 

[Photo.  Monatshepte.] 

The  following  receipt  has,  for  years  past,  been  invaluable  to  the  author  ; 
but  it  has  hitherto  been  carefully  kept  secret  by  him,  exciting  the  envy  of 
many  a  photographer.  In  a  better  mood,  however,  he  has  determined  to 
publish  it  without  any  reservation.  It  consists  of — 

Distilled  water . 30  parts. 

Gum  arabic  .  4  ,, 

Lump  sugar  . 2  „ 

Absolute  alcohol  .  2  ,, 

Powdered  alum .  0.50 

The  colours  that  are  intended  to  be  used  are  to  be  mixed  with  this 
solution.  If  it  should  happen  that  on  application  they  give  a  greater  gloss 
than  the  albumen  itself  has,  it  may  be  avoided  by  the  addition  of  a 
little  water.  The  solution  must  be  kept  in  a  well-corked  bottle. 

J.  vox  Ivolkow. 
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Warner’s  Wilsontan  Camera  Stand. 

It  is  very  refreshing,  after  being  inundated  with  so  many  petty  in¬ 
novations  under  the  name  of  discoveries,  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
chronicling  a  really  useful  and  important  invention.  We  can  scarcely 
say  that  any  particular  portion  of  Mr.  Warner’s  stand  is  altogether 
novel ;  but  he  has,  hy  a  very  happy  and  ingenious  combination  of 
practical  details  previously  known,  constructed  an  instrument  which 
will  supply  a  great  desideratum  often  keenly  desired  by  landscape p>lio- 
tographers. 

At  page  542  will  be  found  a  full  description  of  its  construction  by 
Mr.  Warner  himself.  We  need  only  here  call  attention  to  the  fact, 
record  our  appreciation  of  the  great  merits  of  this  stand,  and,  in  the 
name  of  our  camera-brethren,  thank  him  for  his  disinterested  gift 
to  the  cause  of  photography. 

It  is  very  singular  that  a  camera  stand  so  ingenious  and  universally 
useful  as  this,  with  which  Mr.  Warner  has  worked  for  years,  should 
only  noiv  have  been  brought  into  public  notice.  Perhaps  it  might 
have  passed  unnoticed  for  some  time  longer,  but  for  Mr.  Wilson’s 
lament  in  his  letters  from  the  hills. 


(fur  (Bbitorral  ©able. 

Pictures  by  L.  Angerer,  of  Vienna,  large  in  size,  rich  in  tone,  and  full 
of  detail,  have  been  brought  under  our  notice,  by  Mr.  Callaghan,  of 
New  Bond-street.  The  connection  between  these  magnificent  productions 
and  Mr.  Callaghan  is  briefly  this  : — The  pictures  are  taken  by  Herr  Voigt- 
lander’s  most  recent  effort  in  portrait  lenses,  and  Mr.  Callaghan  is  his  accre¬ 
dited  agent  in  London. 

Feeling  interested  in  the  instrument  by  which  portraits  and  groups  can 
be  rendered  with  exquisite  sharpness  on  plates  18  by  14,  we  have  examined 
it  with  much  interest.  A  portrait  lens  six  inches  in  diameter  is,  as  our 
readers  may  readily  imagine,  no  toy  either  in  weight  or  size.  In  the 
individual  lens  which  we  examined  all  the  qualities  of  Voigtlander’s 
former  productions  were  present ;  and  when  this  is  said,  little  more  re¬ 
mains  to  be  told.  “Familiar  as  a  household  word,”  as  the  name  of 
Voigtlander  is  among  photographers,  it  may  not  yet  be  generally  known 
that  he  is  a  grand  exception  to  the  accepted  dictum  that  the  man  of 
genius  receives  little  honour  in  his  own  time  and  from  his  own  country¬ 
men  ;  for  Herr  Voigtlander  has  received  honours  and  decorations  at  the 
hands  of  the  princes  of  his  land.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  great  merit  thus 
rewarded. 

But  to  revert  to  the  productions  of  the  monster  lens  alluded  to  : — One 
portrait  represents  the  distinguished  optician  himself.  Although  theyiV/»  is 
Voigtlander  and  Son,  yet  the  “  Son,”  we  may  state,  is  the  Voigtlander. 
In  the  picture  before  us  he  is  represented  as  a  sharp-looking  man,  with 
copious  beard  and  moustache,  and  of  about  forty-eight  or  fifty  years  of 
age.  A  portrait  of  an  Austrian  princess,  although  of  the  large  size 


previously  mentioned,  possesses  .fl  that  in 
characterises  even  the  sm  togrupl 

Parliament,  comprising  a  group  of  si\tv  ;  ' , 
same  artistic  features.  Although  the  latter  plat 
and  the  figures  about  two  inches  <  ich,  yet  tl 
good  that  all  are  alike  sharp.  Herr  Yoigtlund 
selection  of  an  artist  to  show  the  capability  * 
Angerer  none  could  be  both  r  adapted  f.  i  ,  d 
Any  of  our  readers  passing  n<  r  Mr.  (.’  lfigl 
by  all  means  call  and  see  these  wonderful  pwd 


s  of  Societies. 


Ip  the  Secretaries  of  tiro  different  -  A 

apprise  us  of  the  nature  of  the  papers  to  be  r  1 1,  .  i  M.  •.  \ 
discussed,  at  their  meetings,  the  notices  given  hi  w..uld  ) .  : 

more  value  to  tho  members.  Any  information  on  this  point  ahou 
reach  our  Publishing  Office  at  least  two  days  :  r-  p  .)  h  ..h  j. 

MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK 

Date  of  Meeting.  Name  of  Society.  Pl  nef  km  t 

January  3rd .  London .  ..  .  Kin/ *  <  ■  il. 

,,  4  th .  Edinburgh .  6,  St.  Andrew -oqtui*. 

, ,  5th . ;  Sheffield .  Lecture  Koom,  ngntUmc 

Glasgow  Photographic  Association. — In  ■  n-  ju  :.  .  f  th  r 

year  holidays  the  January  meeting  of  this  .  n  i-  postponed  bo 

the  5th  to  the  Pith,  on  which  occasion  Mr.  D.  H  irdie  will  read  a  pap 
entitled  Remarks  on  the  Construction  of  (,'(>■  *  !l  (  ;  in  <A  •  A 

&c.,  will  be  exhibited. 

NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSO<  IATION. 

A  meeting  of  this  (Society  was  held  on  the  -  hen  tho 

was  occupied  hy  Mr.  George  Dawson,  A.M.,  Yi  -i'i  •  '.  nt 

The  minutes  having  been  read  and  confirm*  d, 

The  Chairman  submitted  for  examination  a  i. 
productions  by  Messrs.  Helsby  and  Co.,  of  Liverpool.  They  wen 
lar  to  those  by  the  same  artists  which  r  A  .  pages 

few  weeks  ago,  and  they  wore  inspect ed  wit:, 
to  excite  general  admiration. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  Mr.  Helsby  gave  those  pictures  a  nan 
which  he  might  spell,  but  could  scarcely  repeat — “  HelioarisU fty|  i  *  I 
far  as  he  understood  the  process  by  which  tl.  -  •  ..  /  .:.t  ;  :  t  r 

taken,  an  opal  glass  plate  was  coated  with  collodion,  expoei  . 
camera  to  a  negative,  and  developed  in  the  usual  way.  Tho  *!•  j-asit,  ait 
fixing,  was  converted  into  the  dark  app< ar&nce  it  now  presented  by  son 
of  the  many  processes  suitable  for  effecting  this,  and  was  then  covered  1 
means  of  apiece  of  glass,  which  was  put  in  optical  contact  with  tho  fill 
possibly  hy  means  of  Canadian  balsam.  51  r.  1!  1  to  hi: 

that  in  the  meantime  he  did  not  feel  justified  in  publishing  detail*  of  tl 
process. 

Mr.  Simpson  said  it  was  obvious  that  soiu 
employed. 

Mr.  HisLor,  in  experimenting  some  years  ago  with  a  prooeaa 
mg  on  opal  glass,  found  that  he  obtained  a  good  deep  tone  by  substitute 
citric  acid  for  acetic  in  the  developer. 

The  Chairman  remarked  on  the  oontrol  which  the  operator  posses* 
over  the  tone  when  developing  prints.  Citric  acid,  it  was  now  wcu  know 
gave  a  cold  grey  or  blue-black  tone,  whereas  acetic  acid  produced  a  war 
tone.  By  modifying  the  acids  in  the  -  .  almost  any  tint  could  1 

obtained.  . 

Mr.  Simpson  said  that,  in  some  experiments  which  he  had  made  abo 
eight  years  ago  in  printing  on  opal  glass,  he  found  that  although  he  cou 
get  any  tone  he  desired  by  transmitted  light,  yet  that 
could  not  do  so.  To  obtain  a  good  dark  colour  by  reflected  light  he  u» 
bichloride  of  mercury  followed  by  hyposulphite  of  soda  or  hydrosulphi 
of  ammonia.  By  such  means  he  obtained  a  tone  very  similar  to  that 

the  prints  before  them.  .  .„  :  ,  ,  . 

A  Member  suggested  that,  seeing  Mr.  Helsby  had  displayed  such  onj 
nalitv  in  the  name  he  had  bestowed  on  the  process,  ho  should  be  i 
quested  to  settle  the  dispute  recently  pending  anion/'  them  w  ith  r.  -  j  ■ : 
a  suitable  name  for  the  phenomenon  of  blurring.  (Laugh:*  r 

Mr.  Simpson  said  that  when  the  process  was  first  introduced  a: 
patented  by  Messrs.  Glover  and  Bold,  of  Liverpool  eight  Team  age 
plates  prepared  with  collodio-albumen  were  chiefly  employed,  printed 
the  usual  way,  and  toned  with  gold.  _ 

The  chairman  also  exhibited  a  lew  specimens  of  the  same  <  lass  of  p 
tures,  by  Mr.  Keith,  of  Liverpool.  These  were  app  .  rinted 

the  process  of  Mr.  Wendoroth,  recently  described  in  the  Journal.  Tl 
were  of  a  larger  size  than  Mr.  Helsby* 8,  but  possessed  the  suit 
softness  ot  halt-tone  SO 

Mr.  Warwick  King  then  road  a  paper  On  KtfUeted  Art-]  /•  . 
Photographers.  [See  page  544.]  . 

Mr.  Simpson,  in  connection  with  the  subject  brought  before  iho  me 
ino-  exhibited  a  volume  of  North  American  scenery  from  paintings. 
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Mr.  Bockett  said  that  one  reason  why  photographers  had  not  taken 
kindly  and  generally  to  the  reproduction  of  paintings  was  the  difficulty  of 
getting  a  good  negative  from  an  oil  painting.  Some  years  ago,  when  he  had 
obtained  a  considerable  number  of  oil  paintings  to  copy,  he  thought 
before  commencing  work  that  he  had  a  very  nice  and  easy  job  to  do, 
which,  however,  turned  out  to  be  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  copying  of 
oil  paintings  required  not  only  an  equal,  but  a  strong  light.  He  obtained 
equality  of  illumination  by  reflection  from  a  large  sheet  of  cartridge 
paper,  as  the  light  thrown  upon  the  painting  in  that  way  obviated  the 
'difficulties  which  arose  from  the  light  being  projected  on  it  from  above 
-or  at  an  acute  angle,  and  saved  the  photographer  much  bother  and 
trouble,  which  constituted  the  secret  of  the  antipathy  felt  by  so  many  to 
the  reproduction  of  paintings. 

Mr.  Warner,  by  adopting  a  plan  similar  to  that  recommended  by 
Mr.  Bockett,  had  successfully  reproduced  some  oil  paintings  of  the  old 
school.  He  had  used  bromised  collodion. 

Mr.  Hislop,  when  photographing  some  pictures  with  a  view  to  the 
production  of  slides  for  the  magic  lantern,  had,  some  years  ago,  adopted 
a  plan  which  he  found  very  good ;  it  was  to  place  the  engraving  or 
picture  to  be  copied  flat  on  the  table,  so  as  to  be  illuminated  from  above  ; 
the  camera,  of  course,  was  over  the  picture,  and  had  to  be  pointed 
downwards.  By  this  means  he  got  rid  of  the  grain  of  the  paper.  He 
also  placed  a  piece  of  wet  blotting  paper  on  the  back  of  the  glass  plate  so 
as  to  preserve  it  in  a  moist  condition  under  a  long  exposure.  The  results 
were  very  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Simpson  said  that  on  a  former  occasion  they  had  the  subject  of 
•copying  by  a  vertical  camera  before  the  meeting,  and  from  what  he 
.recollected  it  must  have  been  similar  in  principle  to  that  of  Mr.  Hislop. 

Mr.  Hislop  stated  that  the  vertical  camera  just  referred  to  was  his  own ; 
Ihc  had  brought  it  under  their  notice  some  time  ago. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  principle  of  copying,  so  as  to  get  rid  of 
Jflbte  difficulty  of  texture,  was  by  employing  perpendicular  rays.  That 
i  ’ffiiLiteiple  should  be  attended  to  in  all  copying,  but  more  especially  in  the 
n  ^production  of  oil  paintings,  which  often  showed  projecting  ridges 
thi  ‘owing  a  shadow  if  the  light  fell  in  any  other  direction. 

Mr...  Bockett  did  not  know  of  any  branch  of  photography  that  illus¬ 
trated  better  than  the  reproduction  of  Daguerreotypes  ;  for,  under 

such  c  tmeumstances,  if  the  plate  were  not  properly  illuminated  from  all 
sides,  t  tie  (delicate  grain  of  the  buffing  became  very  apparent,  all  the 
marks  b  distinctly  shown. 

Mr.  Co  alluded  to  the  successful  practice  of  a  photographer  who 
illuminate  ^  paintings  by  means  of  white  calico. 

Mr.  Simp  '®0)ST  said  that  in  copying  pictures  in  which,  from  age  or  other¬ 
wise,  much  ,  ^  the  detail  had  been  lost,  the  following  method  might  be 
successfully  a  dojpted,  viz.,  sponging  the  surface  with  a  wet  sponge.  By 
keeping  it  wet,  •  the  details  would  be  visible,  and  it  would  be  much  more 
easily  copied. 

Mr.  Shave  :  A  Wtftioneers  often  adopt  that  plan  when  selling  an  old 
picture.  (Laugh  ^)- 

The  subject  the  u  ‘dropped. 

Mr.  Warner,  re  'verting  -to  the  subject  of  printing  on  opal  glass,  said 
that  he  used  it  larg  el  V  imthe.  production  of  enlarged  pictures.  Occasionally 
he  received  negative  A  for  ■enlargement  which  were  too  faint  for  successful 
reproduction.  To  obtain  Haore  density,  he  preferred  using  opal  glass.  Of 
this  many  specimens  ^ere  green  and  yellow.  Of  these  he  preferred  the 
greenest  he  coulit  finc\  Being -coated  with  collodion  and  excited,  it  re¬ 
ceived  a  good  exposxm  3,  was  developed  with  a  weak  iron  solution,  fixed 
with  weak  cyanide,  ancl  then  floated  over  with  a  solution  of  mercury  and 
iodide  of  potassium,  wihich  gave  a  yellow  deposit.  He  again  treated  it 
with  a  dilute  solufaora  of  cyanide  of  potassium. 

Mr.  Warner  thesis  read  .a  description  of  a  new  camera-stand  which  he  had 
made.  [See  page  -542.] _ 

The  Chairman  c  omplimonted  Mr.  Warner  on  his  invention,  and  ten¬ 
dered  the  thanks  olf  the  meeting  for  his  practical  and  interesting  commu¬ 
nication. 

With  reference  t<  )  the  possibility  of  photographing  monumental  brasses 
by  aid  of  this  stand  ,  some  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Mr.  Seeley  took  a 
principal  part. 

Sir.  King  though  fc  that  with  the  stand  as  it  at  present  existed  it  would 
scarcely  be  possible  to  take  any  object  on  the  ground  unless  at  a  slant. 

Mr.  Simpson  tho  eight  that  for  monumental  brasses  the  vertical  camera 
of  Mr.  Hislop  woul  i  be  the  best  arrangement. 

Sir.  Hislop  then  briefly  entered  into  the  construction  of  his  camera  and 
stand,  the  latter  of  which,  by  means  of  a  hinged  board,  might  be  made 
to  point  the  camera  cither  downwards  or  upwards,  or  any  point  between 
these  two  directions.  » 

Mr.  King  had  see  a  some  very  beautiful  photographs  of  ceilings.  Would 
the  stand  of  Mr.  Hi  islop  enable  these  to  be  taken  ? 

Mr.  Hislop  demo  astrated  the  ease  with  which  that  could  be  done. 

Tho  Chairman  sa  vid  there  could  be  no  question  that  the  stand  of  Mr. 
Warner’s  supplied  a  desideratum  to  photographers,  especially  for  photo¬ 
graphing  interiors.  He  had  often  felt  the  inconvenience  of  the  ordinary 
stand  under  such  cii  rcumstanees,  and  in  his  opinion  the  stand  before  them 
completely  obviated!  ever}’-  difficulty. 

Mr.  Warner  here:  narrated  some  incidents  which  had  occurred  to  him 
in  photographing  subjects  from  places  on  which  the  ordinary  camera 
stand  could  have  b  £id  no  firm  footing,  and  in  which  the  advantages  of  the 


plan  adopted  by  him  in  tho  stand  before  them  were  apparent.  Mr.  Colo 
also  made  some  remarks  on  the  same  topic,  and  the  subject  was  dropped. 

Mr.  Hart  then  exhibited  an  ingenious  and  effective  arrangement  which 
he  had  invented  for  saving  the  silver  from  silver  residues  and  fixing  solu¬ 
tions.  A  notice  of  this  apparatus  having  already  recently  appeared  in  our 
pages  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  again  to  describe  it  hero. 

The  Chairman  called  attention  to  two  pictures  which  Mr.  Collis  had 
laid  on  the  table  for  exhibition,  taken  by  Boss’s  new  doublet,  the  angles 
of  view  in  which  appeared  to  be  unusually  large. 

Mr.  Collis  said  that  by  the  lens  in  question,  which  he  begged  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  them  for  examination,  an  angle  of  80°  on  the  base  line  might  bo 
included. 

Mr.  Hart  then  exhibited  his  magnesium  lamp  in  operation,  and  called 
attention  to  the  advantage  of  using  a  sheet  of  white  cardboard  instead  of 
a  metallic  reflector  for  throwing  the  light  on  the  sitter. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Sir  J.  J.  Coghill,  relative  to  applica¬ 
tions  for  space  in  the  Photographic  Exhibition  connected  with  the  pro¬ 
posed  Dublin  International  Exhibition  of  1865. 

After  the  exhibition  of  an  ingenious  and  efficient  dropping  bottle  by 
Mr.  Stone,  the  meeting  separated. 

LITERARY  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY  OF  MAN¬ 
CHESTER-PHOTOGRAPHIC  SECTION. 

An  ordinary  meeting  was  held  on  the  1st  instant, — Joseph  Baxendell, 
Esq.,  F.R.A.S.,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Samuel  Cottam,  Esq.,  was  elected  an  ordinary  member. 

Mr.  Mudd  presented  four  large  and  very  beautiful  landscapes  to  the 
Society’s  portfolio — two  taken  in  Dunham  Park  and  two  in  North  Wales, 
by  the  collodio-albumen  process.  These  landscapes  were  very  much  ad¬ 
mired  for  their  peculiar  softness  and  delicacy,  and  were  considered  by  tho 
members  to  be  equal  to  anything  yet  seen  by  any  process. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  unanimously  to  Mr.  Mudd. 

Mr.  Parry  called  attention  to  a  letter  in  The  British  Journal  of  Pho¬ 
tography,  by  Mr.  Hislop,  claiming  the  invention  of  the  camera  exhibi¬ 
ted  and  explained  by  Mr.  Sidebotham  at  the  last  meeting.  He  also  pro¬ 
duced  the  Journal  in  which  was  the  drawing  and  description  on  which 
Mr.  Hislop  founded  his  claim.  After  an  examination  of  these  it  was 
unanimously  decided  by  the  members  present  that  there  was  no  similarity 
whatever  between  the  two  cameras,  and  that  a  figure  ought  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  of  Mr.  Sidebotham’ s  camera. 

Mr.  Nevill  exhibited  some  prints  produced  by  making  the  paper  sensi¬ 
tive  with  a  solution  of  salts  of  nitrate  of  uranium  and  nitrate  of  silver, 
and,  when  the  image  began  to  appear,  developing  with  sulphate  of  iron. 
The  prints  were  only  exposed  fifteen  seconds. 

Mr.  Nevill  stated  that  he  had  seen  a  suggestion  of  this  process  some 
time  ago  in  one  of  the  journals,  but  on  recently  searching  for  it  he  had 
been  unable  to  find  it.  The  prints  were  considered  very  good. 

Mr.  Sidebotham  exhibited  several  specimens  taken  by  himself  by  the 
Wothlytype  process,  on  different  kinds  of  paper.  He  had  experienced 
considerable  difficulty  in  finding  paper  to  which  the  collodion  would 
adhere  in  the  washing  process.  Silver  prints  were'exhibited  from  the 
same  negatives,  and  considered  superior  to  those  taken  by  the  Wothly¬ 
type  process. 

Mr.  Dancer,  by  the  aid  of  a  fine  pair  of  lanterns  and  the  oxyhydrogen 
light,  exhibited  a  series  of  photographic  pictures  by  members  and  others,  on 
the  screen.  The  series  consisted  of  transparencies,  taken  by  the  different 
processes,  and  was  a  trial  of  their  relative  advantages  for  exhibition  in 
this  manner. 

Many  beautiful  pictures  were  exhibited  printed  on  albumen,  collodio- 
albumen,  Fothergill,  oxymel  and  syrup  processes,  and  also  taken  on 
collodion  in  the  camera.  The  two  latter  processes  were  decided  to  be 
most  suitable  ;  the  Indian  photographs  taken  by  Mr.  Buxton,  of  elephants, 
natives,  and  Indian  scenery,  those  of  the  Harbour  at  Singapore,  and 
of  the  Alabama  Coaling ,  were  much  admired.  Several  photographs  of  the 
moon  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Brothers,  one  of  which  was  taken  by  himself. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Dancer  and  the  exhibitors  were  passed 
unanimously,  and  the  meeting  separated. 


Photographic  Piracy. — There  was  a  meeting  held  in  the  Religious 
Institution  Rooms,  Glasgow,  on  the  27th  instant,  to  take  into  consideration 
the  subject  of  Photographic  Piracy,  and  the  best  means  for  its  prevention. 
John  Douglas,  Esq.,  occupied  the  chair.  Mr.  John  Cramb  was  appointed 
Secretary.  After  much  discussion  bearing  on  the  subject,  it  was  resolved 
to  form  an  Association  for  the  purpose  of  trade  protection.  With  a  view 
to  this  important  step,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  wait  on  those 
members  of  the  profession  unrepresented  at  the  meeting,  to  draw  up 
rules,  and  arrange  matters  generally,  previous  to  another  meeting  to 
be  held  at  an  early  date.  This  large  and  respectably  attended  meeting 
seemed  impressed  with  the  desire  to  denounce  all  dishonourable  copying, 
morally  to  express  their  disapprobation  of  the  same,  and,  if  required,  to 
adopt  such  legal  steps  as  might  tend  to  its  prevention — such  piractical 
practices  being  disreputable  to  the  profession  and  a  degradation  to  the 
art. 
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Philadelphia,  December  11,  1861. 

The  article  on  the  “Toovytype”  or  “  Ivory  type,”  in  No.  237  of  The 
British  Journal  op  Photography,  suggests  some  few  remarks.  The 
pictures  made  by  Mr.  Wenderoth  of  this  character  have  been  frequently 
alluded  to  in  my  letters,  and  usually  designated  as  positives,  on  opal  glass. 
The  original,  usually  called  ivory  type,  which  Mr.  Wenderoth  produced 
many  years  ago,  continue  to  he  very  popular,  hut  the  pictures  now  produced 
by  him  on  the  opal  glass  are  superior.  Mr.  Wenderoth  himself  is  a  very 
skilful  artist,  and  paints  equally  well  in  oil  or  water  colours  ;  and  the 
showroom  of  the  establishment  connected  with  his  firm  is  full  of  charm¬ 
ing  specimens  of  his  skill.  When  he  first  produced  the  ivorytypes  they 
attracted  so  much  attention  that  many  painters  of  photographs  tried  to 
imitate  them.  The  most  of  these  continue  even  now  to  add  balsam  or 
gum  dammar  to  the  white  wax.  In  printing  the  picture  it  is  moistened 
and  stretched  on  a  board  by  pasting  the  edges  only.  It  is  then  painted 
in  opaque  colours,  which  sink  into  the  imperfectly-sized  paper,  and  pro¬ 
duces  anything  but  a  pleasing  effect.  The  waxing  is  to  bring  out  the 
tints  as  varnish  would  do.  It  requires  great  experience  and  skill  to 
colour  the  pictures  properly.  Sometimes  washes  of  colour  are  put  on  the 
back  of  the  paper,  which  are  brought  through  by  the  waxing.  Usually 
the  glass  upon  which  they  are  to  be  mounted — wThich  must  be  the  best 
plate — is  heated  over  a  spirit-lamp ;  but  Mr.  Wenderoth  has  a  peculiarly- 
constructed  gas  stove,  on  the  top  of  which  he  lays  the  plate,  then  lights 
the  gas,  and  the  heat  gradually  comes  up  to  the  required  temperature 
over  all  parts  of  the  plate  at  once.  In  this  manner  he  heats,  without  fear 
of  breaking,  plates  as  large  as  14  by  18  inches.  I  have  examined  some  of 
his  earliest  pictures  of  this  kind,  and  they  are  as  perfect  as  when  first  pro¬ 
duced.  The  pictures  on  opal  glass,  which  Mr.  Wenderoth  has  been 
producing  during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  are  perfect  gems,  and  the  de¬ 
mand  for  them  is  greater  than  he  can  supply,  even  with  all  the  artists  he 
has  at  work  for  him.  As  I  said  in  a  former  letter,  he  is  enlarging  his  es¬ 
tablishment,  so  as  to  convert  the  present  showroom  into  a  very  large 
painting  room,  and  this  will  give  him  room  for  many  more  artists.  The 
firm  of  Wenderoth  and  Taylor  has  also  been  increased  by  the  association 
with  them  of  Mr.  F.  Brown,  who  has  for  some  years  been  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  miniature  painter  in  America.  Mr.  Brown  will  give  all  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  colouring,  and  thus  allow  Mr.  Wenderoth’ s  attention  to  be 
directed  more  towards  the  photographic  part  of  the  business.  The 
prints  on  glass  are  made  by  contact,  in  the  case  of  those  produced  by 
this  firm ;  and  their  untouched  proofs  on  polished  glass  are  much  finer 
than  those  taken  in  the  camera.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  claimed  by 
those  who  print  with  the'  camera  and  develop©  that  they  can  vary  the  size 
of  the  picture  at  will,  and  thus  meet  the  requirements  of  many  of 
their  customers.  I  am  promised  shortly  some  very  interesting  matter 
concerning  the  production  of  this  class  of  picture  by  development. 

Mr.  Zantmeyer  has  shown  me  many  letters  of  inquiry  concerning  the 
adaptation  of  the  camera  for  photographic  purposes  to  the  microscope, 
indicating  the  increased  attention  of  scientific  men  in  that  direction.  One 
of  these  was  for  the  Government  Anatomical  Museum  in  Washington. 

The  number  of  amateur  photographers  is  rather  on  the  increase,  in 
spite  of  the  high  price  of  materials,  and  scarcely  a  week  passes  but 
some  new  name  is  added  to  the  list.  The  progress  of  the  art  in  the  work¬ 
shops  of  the  country  is  encouraging.  It  is  now  being  used  in  connection 
with  many  of  the  large  iron  -works  as  a  permanent  adjunct  to  the  drawing- 
room  for  the  reproduction  of  drawings,  &c. 

Mr.  Osborne  will  return  to  Philadelphia  this  week,  to  read  a  paper  on 
the  process  of  photolithography  and  its  applications,  before  the  Franklin 
Institute  of  Philadelphia.  He  is  at  present  in  Boston,  which  city  he 
makes  his  head-quarters. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Harrison,  the  lens  maker,  of  New  York,  was  very- 
sudden  and  unexpected.  He  was  a  hard-working  man,  and,  like  many 
other  Americans,  killed  himself  by  too  close  confinement  to  his  business. 
For  years  he  laboured  under  many  disadvantages  for  the  want  of  sufficient 
capital,  and  lack,  too,  of  administrative  ability ;  but  when  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  interest  Mr.  Nelson  Wright  in  his  business,  and  through 
him  obtain  all  that  was  needful  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  his 
enterprise,  he  began  to  prosper.  His  prosperity  encouraged  him  to 
fresh  exertion,  and  he  fell  a  victim  to  his  industry.  The  directing  mind 
which  turned  his  ingenuity  to  good  account  still  controls  the  business, 
which  will  continue  in  an  uninterrupted  career.  Coleman  Sellers. 


An  Example  to  be  Followed. — Hanns  Hanfstangl,  of  Dresden,  has 
commenced  the  issue  of  photographic  reproductions  of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  pictures  in  the  Dresden  Gallery.  The  photographs,  which  are  of 
a  larger  size  than  has  yet  been  attempted  with  these  subjects — 65  X  4S 
centimetres — are  accompanied  by  descriptive  text,  and  appear  in  monthly 
parts  at  9s.  each,  each  part  containing  six  subjects.  Among  the  subjects 
that  have  already'-  appeared  are  Titian’s  Tribute  Money  and  Correggio’s 
Holy  Night.  The  manner  in  which  these  are  executed  amply  prove  that 
photography,  far  from  being  a  mere  mechanical  process,  is  an  art ;  and 
Hanns  Hanfstangl  has  reproduced  the  tone,  the  colour,  and  chiaroscuro  of 
the  originals  in  all  their  softness  and  depth,  in  such  a  way  as  none  but  an 
artist  could  do.  Photography  may  be  mechanical,  if  you  will — so  is  the 
brush  but  it  requires  an  artist  to  wield  it,  and  Hanns  Hanfstangl  is  an 
artist,  in  every  sense  of  the  word. — Augsburg  Allg.  Zcitung. 


CflmspoHlmm. 

tgr  We  are  at  all  times  willing  to  assist  our  Correspondents  to 

THE  UTMOST  op  OUR  ABILITY,  BUT  -WE  CAN  ONLY  DO  SO  THROUGH  THE 

MEDIUM  OF  THE  JOURNAL.  We  CANNOT  GIVE  PRIVATE  REPLIES  EXCEPT 

TO  PERSONAL  FRIENDS. 

ON  THE  USE  OF  CHROMATE  OF  POTASH  AND 
AMMONIA  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  been  dhgaged  in  making  some  experiments  on 
the  use  of  the  double  chromate  of  potash  and  ammonia  in  photo¬ 
graphy’-,  especially  in  connection  with  carbon  printing.  As  I  perceive 
that  M.  Emile  Kopp  has  lately  been  working  hi  the  same  direction, 
and  has  published  liis  results,  I  shall  discontinue  the  examination, 
and  merely  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject. 

I  was  led  to  believe  that  the  double  chromate  might  prove  very 
valuable  in  photography,  from  the  following  theoretical  considera¬ 
tions.  When  two  equivalents  of  acid  are  combined  with  one  of  base, 
the  second  equivalent  is  always  more  loosely  combined  than  the 
first,  and  a  comparatively  feeble  attraction  from  other  bodies  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  detach  it.  Consequently,  when  gum  or  gelatine  is  mixed 
with  bichromate  of  potash,  the  second  atom  of  chromic  acid  is  so 
easily  detached  from  the  potash,  that  in  the  course  of  a  short  tune, 
sometimes  even  in  a  few  hours,  the  organic  matter  is  oxidised  and 
rendered  insoluble.  If  we  endeavour  to  avoid  this  difficulty-  and  form 
a  mixture  which  keeps  better,  by  substituting  the  neutral  chromate 
we  encounter  the  difficulty  that  our  mixture  is  thereby  rendered  too 
insensitive. 

It  first  occurred  to  me  to  use  the  neutral  chromate  of  ammonia, 
which  ought  to  be  much  more  sensitive  than  the  neutral  chromate 
of  potash,  because  of  the  much  less  stable  character  of  the  base. 
But  the  double  salt  of  potash  and  ammonia  seemed  to  offer  still 
greater  advantages,  as  being  much  easier  to  prepare,  more  perma¬ 
nent,  and  likely  to  have  all  the  advantages  of  the  chromate  of  ammonia. 

The  experiments  which  I  have  made  fully  confirm  the  supposition. 
The  double  salt  is  quite  sensitive  enough,  and  possesses  excellent 
keeping  properties  when  mixed  with  organic  matter.  For  example : 
last  winter,  in  working  some  of  the  carbon  processes,  I  found  that 
mixtures  of  gum  and  bichromate  of  potash  with  carbon  when  spread 
on  paper  could  not  be  reckoned  on  for  more  than  a  few  hours.  I  have 
even  seen  paper  prepared  and  dried  late  at  night  become  insoluble  and 
•worthless  by  next  morning,  and  found  that  the  only  certain  method  was 
to  prepare  the  paper  early  in  the  morning  and  use  it  the  same  day-. 

On  the  other  hand  I  have  this  morning  tided  some  paper  prepared 
twenty-three  day-s  since  with  the  chromate  of  potash  and  ammonia, 
and  find  it  is  still  hi  excellent  order.  How  much  longer  it  would 
retain  its  good  properties  I  am  unable  to  say- — possibly  for  a  very 
considerable  tune. 

It  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  crystallise  the  salt,  as  detailed  by  M. 
Kopp.  This  is  an  unnecessary- trouble,  and,  besides,  when  kept  long  the 
crystallised  salt  loses  ammonia,  and  gradually’-  is  reconverted  into  a 
chromate  of  potash.  Nor  is  it  -necessary  to  expel  the  excess  of 
ammonia  by  heat  as  directed  by  lain.  It  answers  perfectly  well  to 
take  an  old  saturated  solution  of  biclnomate  of  potash,  and  add  liquid 
ammonia  until  red  litmus  paper  becomes  faintly  bluish.  The  inex¬ 
perienced  operator  may  test  his  work  by  assuring  himself  that  the 
addition  of  a  few  more  drops  of  biclnomate  solution  destroy-s  the 
property  of  rendering  red  litmus  paper  blue,  and  may  then  restore  it 
by  a  few  drops  more  ammonia.  A  slight  excess  of  ammonia  is  hi  no 
way  prejudicial. 

M.  Kopp  thinks  that  paper  simply  imbued  with  the  solution  of  the 
double  salt  will  be  useful  for  copying  negatives  and  oiled  engrav¬ 
ings.  I  do  not  tliink  this  will  be  the  case.  The  depth  of  tone  which 
can  be  obtained  is  not  sufficient. 

It  is  also  proposed,  hi  the  article  just  referred  to,  to  produce  various 
tones  by  plunging  these  .biclnomate  pictures  into  various  dve- 
infusions,  whereby  the  dye-stuffs  are  fastened  on  the  sunned  parts 
and  not  on  the  others.  The  editors  of  the  Photo.  Mittlieilunycn 
(in  which  the  article  in  question  just  reached  me  yesterday),  iii 
translating  the  article,  claim  the  above  discovery  for  M.  Grime. 
But  it  has  long  been  known.  I  have  now  before  me  prints  which  I 
produced  in  this  way  more  than  a  year  ago.  Nor  did  it  originate  with 
me,  but  was  first  published  by  an  Italian  photographer)  M.  Sella. 
The  results  which  are  obtained  are  interesting,  but  will  never 
displace  silver  or  carbon.  The  best  results  which  I  obtained  were 
got  as  follows : — 

Make  a  solution  of  the  chromic  salt  intended  to  be  used  in  the 
proportion  of  thirty  grains  to  the  oimce  of  water,  and  dissolve  in  this 
an  equal  quantity  of  good  gelatine.  Float  the  paper  on  it,  avoiding 
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bubbles,  which  requires  great  care,  and  hang  up  to  dry.  Expose  for 
two  or  three  minutes,  wash  first,  and  dip  in  the  dye-batli  afterwards. 
Infusion  of  extract  of  logwood  rendered  slightly  alkaline  answered 
better  than  anything  else  that  I  tried,  end  gave  a  purple-black  much 
resembling  the  colour  of  a  silver  print.  As  the  whites  were  not  clean, 
I  threw  the  prints  into  a  very  weak  solution  of  so-called  “  chloride  of 
soda,”  watching  them  carefully,  and  then  washing  thoroughly. — I 
am,  yours,  &c.,  M.  CAREY  LEA. 

Philadelphia,  December  o,  1864. 


Forthcoming  Interesting  Reproduction  op  State  Documents  by  the 
Photozincography  Process. — A  Southampton  paper  states  that  Sir  John 
Romilly,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  has 
forwarded  to  tho  ordnance  survey  department  in  Southampton  a  collection 
of  national  documents,  to  he  copied  by  the  photozincographic  process. 
This  collection  contains  the  most  interesting  series  of  charters,  treaties, 
and  letters  which  it  was  possible  to  select  out  of  the  Record  Office.  They 
illustrate  the  history  of  the  country  from  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  William  the  Conqueror  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  all  of 
which  will  be  published  in  chronological  order  with  translations,  so  that 
we  shall  have  in  this  collection  an  illustration  of  the  gradual  change  in 
the  language  and  in  the  mode  of  writing  during  the  last  eight  hundred 
years.  The  seals  that  are  attached  to  some  of  the  documents  are  also  of 
great  interest ;  that  which  is  attached  to  the  treaty  of  peace  between 
Henry  the  Eighth  of  England  and  Francis  the  First  of  France  is  in  gold, 
upwards  of  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  exquisitely  carved  in  relief  by 
Benevenuto  Cellini.  The  gold  seal  attached  to  the  patent  of  knighthood 
conferred  on  Prince  Edward  by  the  King  of  Castile  is  also  of  great 
interest,  and  there  is  the  gold  seal  attached  to  the  Pope’s'  Bull  conferring 
the  title  of  “Defender  of  tho  Faith”  on  Henry  the  Eighth.  Amongst 
the  documents  is  an  original  copy  of  Magna  Charta. 


THE  GLOVER  FUND. 


£  s.  d. 

Amount  last  announced . 194  14  6 

Per  Manchester  Photographic 
Society—- 

J.  G.  Grimshaw .  0  10  0 


Carried  forward . £195  4  6 


£  s.  ct. 

Brought  forward ....  195  4  0 
Per  H.  J.  Cauty — 

W.  D.  Bidout .  1  l  o 


£196  5  G 


From  the  LONDON  GAZETTE,  December  23. 

Partnerships  Dissolved. 

Jenkins  and  Payne,  Aylesbury,  photographic  artists. 

G.  B.  Thompson  and  Menzies,  Upper  Street,  Islington,  photographers. 

Notice  or  Sitting  eor  Last  Examination. 

E.  N.  Young,  Silver  Street,  Greenwich,  photographic  artist,  February  9. 
Tuesday ,  December  27. 

Notice  of  Sitting  for  Last  Examination. 

D.  Gay,  Cheapside,  and  Blackheath  Hill,  photographer,  January  20. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Title-page  and  Index  for  the  current  volume  will  accompany  the 
number  for  January  13,  1865. 

***  Communications  from  several  correspondents  in  our  next. 

A.  G.  (Droitwich). — We  are  glad  to  find  our  efforts  to  impart  sound  infor¬ 
mation  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  our  art-science  appreciated  by  those  who 
pursue  photography  as  a  profession. 

J.  Kenwick  (Manchester). — Mr.  Squire,  of  King  William-street,  London, 
E.C.,  wo  believe,  supplies  the  article  you  require.  We  know  of  no  one  else 
who  does  so. 

Geo.  J.  Tear  (Kennington). — The  designs  for  the  cards  which  you  enclose 
are  very  neat  indeed — even  elegant ;  and,  in  tho  present  state  of  public  taste  in 
these  matters,  we  think  it  will  repay  you  well  to  introduce  them  to  public  notice 
in  tho  way  you  suggest.  You  might  vary  the  poses  of  the  sitter  somewhat 
moro  with  increased  effect. 

An  Amateur  (Aberdeen). — Your  developed  prints  on  albumenised  paper 
arc,  as  you  say,  wretched.  Try  Mr.  Mabley’s  first  process  before  you  attempt 
the  other.  If  you  do  not  succeed  with  the  gelatine  sized  paper,  you  will  fail 
completely  with  albumen.  Thanks  for  your  hint ;  but  we  do  not  consider  the 
subject  suggested  by  you  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  us  in  treating  of 
it  in  extenso — at  least  for  the  present.  We  may  do  so  by  and  by. 

Subaltern  (Mallow).— In  replying  to  your  third  query  in  our  last  number, 
wo  have  given  an  answer  which  may  possibly  mislead  you.  In  a  conversation 
with  Mr.  Talbot  your  question  was  put  to  him,  when  he  stated  that  the  pyro- 
gallic  solution  should  bo  stronger  than  that  indicated  by  us. — We  have  mislaid 
“  Subaltern’s”  address.  Will  he  be  kind  enough  to  forward  it,  in  order  that 
we  may  have  an  opportunity  of  putting  him  in  communication  with  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  and  distinguished  amateur  in  his  neighbourhood,  who  has  applied  to  us 
for  this  purpose? 

M.  B.  (Amblcside).— The  host  light  for  dissolving  views  is  the  electric. 
It  is,  however,  expensive  and  troublesome.  Next  to  it  is  the  lime  light,  which 
is  that  usually  preferred  by  all.  Magnesium  has  not  yet  been  applied  to  tho 
magic  lantern.  Difficulties  still  intervene  ;  but,  from  several  experiments  which 
wo  have  recently  made  and  are  still  engaged  in,  we  hope  that  we  will,  ere  loim- 
successfully  overcomo  them.  Should  wo  or  any  ono  else  succeed  in  this,  then 
wo  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  magnesium  wire  will  drive  oxyhydro^en  out 
of  the  field,  its  comparative  advantages  being  so  great. 


Perplexed  Amateur  (Reading). — 1.  There  are  better  methods  of  prej tar¬ 
ing  pyroxyline  than  that  recommended  in  the  early  editions  of  lliinlwi<  h’n 
Photographic  Chemistry.  Sec  the  later  editions.  The  sample  of  pyroxyline 
which  you  enclose  is  too  powdery  and  made  at  too  low  a  temperature  ,  both 
of  which  conditions  have  a  tendency  to  render  tho  dried  film  somewhat  opaque. 
Use  stronger  acids,  and  raise  the  temperature  to  150u  Fah.  before  immersing 
the  cotton.  The  opacity  of  the  film  is  not  owing  to  the  solvents. — 2.  Your  col¬ 
lodion  cannot  bo  good  if  it  form  ridges  in  tho  way  you  describe.  Try  another 
sample. — 3.  Mr.  Lamb’s  experiments  recorded  in  our  Journal  have  not  been 
confirmed  by  us;  we  cannot,  therefore,  pronounce  them,  from  our  owu  km>w- 
lege,  to  be  perfectly  correct.  Mr.  Lamb  is  a  very  careful  operator. —  1.  Th  • 
difficulty  respecting  the  Wotlilytypo  image  sinking  deeply  into  the  paper  is 
got  over  by  strong  sizing.  We  do  not  believeTlerr  Wotnly  has  any  secret  in 
reserve,  although  such  has  been  asserted. 

One  who  is  Ignorant  op  Chemistry  (London). — We  answered  yoor 
question  veiy  shortly,  because  it  would  have  afforded  little  interest  to  <>ur 
readers  had  we  indulged  in  a  dissertation  on  the  constitution  of  salts  in  our 
correspondents’  column.  Nitrate  of  uranium,  as  purchased  at  tho  shops,  is 
always  acid;  that  is  sufficient  information  (wo  hope)  for  your  photographic 
purposes.  If  you  want  precise  information  on  the  general  characteristics  of 
the  different  classes  of  salts,  consult  either  Dr.  Miller’s,  Gregory’s,  or  Townes’ s 
manuals,  where  you  will  find  all  the  information  you  ask  us  to  give  second-hand 
laid  down  very  fully.  Your  manner  of  addressing  us  is  anything  but  courteous. 
We  ought  to  know  best  what  our  readers  require,  and  what  is  best  suited 
to  their  tastes. 

E.  M.  S.  (George-street,  Mansion  House). — 1.  We  are  not  responsible  for 
formulae  which  you  may  find  recorded  in  another  journal.  Tho  one  in  ques¬ 
tion,  which  seems  only  to  be  a  modification  of  tho  suceliaro-sulphate  of  iron 
developer,  is  very  indetinito  indeed.  Our  advice  to  you  is  not  to  bother  your 
head  with  all  sorts  of  complications  which  may  be  brought  under  yiurnoiiic 
under  the  names  of  “excellent,”  “infallible,”  &c.,  recipes,  but  to  persevere 
in  processes  which  have  been  accurately  fixed  and  reduced  (with  ordinary  care) 
to  a  certainty. — 2.  A  concentrated  solution  of  any  salt  cannot  be  precisely  de¬ 
fined.  It  means  a  very  strong  solution  ;  but  the  strength  may  vary  ad  libitum , 
according  to  the  peculiar  ideas  of  tho  person  who  makes  it.  For  this  reason  all 
photographic  formula)  should  be  precisely  laid  down. 

H.  X.  (Halifax). — 1.  When  your  negatives  take  so  long  a  time  to  print  on 
paper  prepared  according  to  your  formula  they  must  bo  too  dense  or  opaque, 
or  the  paper  itself  is  of  an  inferior  quality.  If  the  prints  refuse  to  tone  in  the 
lime  bath  there  is  something  wrong  either  with  tho  paper,  the  nitrate  of  silver 
solution,  or  the  bath  itself. — 2.  Prepare  the  acetate  of  soda  toning  bath  with¬ 
out  any  bicarbonate.  It  will  keep  well  and  may  bo  used  repeatedly  by  simply 
adding  a  little  more  chlorido  of  gold  before  use. — 3.  If  you  send  a  few  speci¬ 
mens  with  an  addressed  and  stamped  envelope,  they  will,  of  course,  bo  returned, 
and  perhaps  we  can  then  state  more  precisely  where  you  are  in  fault. — 4.  The 
Almanac  is  only  presented  to  regular  subscribers. — 5.  A  damp  room  will  not 
injure  your  chemicals  if  they  are  kept  in  well  stoppered  bottles;  but  it  will 
decidedly  deteriorate  your  aibumcnised  paper,  however  carefully  protected, 
unless  hermetically  sealed  up. 

Highlander.  (Inverness). —  I.  Tho  reason  vrhy  Mr.  Wilson  uses  plate 
glass  for  his  negatives  of  3-16ths  of  an  inch  thickness  is  that  it  may 
uniformly  be  the  same.  For  obvious  reasons  this  is  desirable. — 2. 
He  touches  in  the  holes  in  liis  negatives  in  the  usual  way  with  Indian 
ink,  and  a  very  fine  camel’s-hair  brush. — 3.  He  does  not  now  use  positive 
collodion,  but  any  good  bromo-iodised  negative  sample. — 4.  Tho  acetate 
of  soda  bath  by  the  ordinary  formula. — 5.  Mr.  Hart  gave  instructions  for 
a  definite  lime  toning  bath,  which  was  published  in  the  Journal  about  two 
months  ago.  Refer  to  the  back  numbers.— 6.  We  don’t  comprehend  you. — 
7.  Dr.  Moncklioven  is  right  and  the  other  wrong.  We  entreat  of  you  to  read 
carefully  the  articles  on  enlargement  which,  have  from  time  to  time  appeared 
in  this  J ournal  in  the  course  of  the  year.  These  will  afford  an  answer  to  all 
these  multitudinous  questions,  without  obliging  us  now  to  fill  our  space  with 
matter  which  we  have  already  discussed  and  made,  we  hope,  plain  to  our 
readers.  You  do  not  state  whether  you  have  succeeded  with  Mr.  Spiller’s 
plan  for  recovering  negatives  injured  by  reticular  cracking  of  the  film.  We 
have  always  found  it  to  answer  well  if  the  raised  portions  had  not  been  pre¬ 
viously  rubbed  off.  Thanks  for  your  kind  offer.  The  pictures  will  be  very 
welcome. 


All  Editorial  Communications ,  Books  eor  Review,  Advertisements, 
Letters,  §c. ,  must  be  forwarded  to  the  Office,  2,  York  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.O. 


NOTICE. 

1.  Professional  Photographers  Requiring  Assistants. 

2.  Operators,  &c.,  Wanting  Situations. 

3.  Photographic  Premises  to  be  Let  or  Sold. 

4.  Second-hand  Photographic  Apparatus  for  Sale. 

The  charge  for  FOUR  lines  of  the  above" classes  of  Advertisements,  prepaid, 
is  ONE  SHILLING.  Each  additional  line  6d. 

Publishing  Office,  2,  YorJc  Street,  Covent  Garden ,  W.C. 

NOTICE.— Orders  for  this  Journal  sent  through.  Provincial  Booksellers  to  their 
London  Correspondents,  ought  to  ensure  its  punctual  delivery  in  any  part  cf  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  Publishing  Office  is  at  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden 
W.C.;  and,  when  any  difficulty  is  experienced  in  so  procuring  it  punetuaRy,  tho 
orders  should  be  sent  direct  to  the  Publisher  at  the  above  address. 
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gflanrhcsler  fliotcgrnpWc 


t-ttu  T)a_lton  Street, 
14,  Ridgefield,  John  uallvv 

January  6t/i,  1865. 


Sir, 

Au  ordinary  MEETING  of  this  Society 

^.e^a^eir^s.asaW.on^-^ 

Seven  o’clock,  p.m.,  when  the  followup  wi 
viz.  : — 

„„  7  w.  Radcuffe, 
Miss  Beocklehurst,  PreslbRry,  proposed 

seconded  by  A.  H.  Verity.  Asht„„.under-hyi>e,  proposed  hy 

Mr,  Kobinsoh,  --"-eeb. 

John  Eaton,  Junr.,  .scorn  ^  6y  j„BS  Wield, 

James  Lees,  Chemist,  btalejbnog  ,  t 

second  »  BENSAM.N  HM,  * 

JAMES=^“-— • 

A  p^per,  by  Mr.  Tobeeu,  “  On  the  Daguerreotype 
Process,”  will  be  read  and  demonstrated  by  the  preparation 

and  development  of  plates. 

The  Conned  will  meet  at  5.4a. 

Tea  will  be  on  the  table  at  6.30. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours  obediently, 

benjamin  constekdine, 

Hon.  Secretary. 


A  *'  v  \ 
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